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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


IT  is  the  fate  of  thofe  who  toil  at  the  lower  employments  of  life,  to  be  rather  driven  by  the  fear 
of  evil,  than  attraded  by  the  profped  of  good  ;  to  be  expofed  to  cenfure,  without  hope  of  praife  j 
to  be  difgraced  by  mifcarriage,  or  punched  for  neglett,  where  fuccefs  would  have  been  without 
applaufe,  and  diligence  without  reward. 

Among  thefe  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer  of  dictionaries ;  whom  mankind  have  confidered,  not 
as  the  pupil,  but  the  Have  of  fcience,  the  pionier  of  literature,  doomed  only  to  remove  rubbifh  and 
clear  obftruCtions  from  the  paths  of  Learning  and  Genius,  who  prefs  forward  to  conqueff  and  glory, 
without  bellowing  a  frnile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates  their  progrefs.  Every  other  authour 
may  afpire  to  praife  ;  the  lexicographer  can  only  hope  to  efcape  reproach,  and  even  this  negative 
recompenfe  has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few.  '  ... 

1  have,  notwithffanding  this  difcouragement,  attempted  a  dictionary  of  the  Englij h  language  *  which, 
while  it  was  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  every  fpecies  of  literature,  has  itfelf  been  hitherto  neglected, 
buffered  to  fpread,  under  the  direction  of  chance,  into  wild  exuberance,  refigned  to  the  tyranny  of 
time  and  fafhion,  and  expofed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance,  and  caprices  of  innovation. 

When  I  took  the  firft  Purvey  of  my  undertakings  I  found  our  fpeech  copious  without  order,  and 
energetick  without  rules :  wherever  I  turned  my  view,  there  was  perplexity  to  be  difentangled,  and 
confufion  to  be  regulated ;  choice  Was  to  be  made  out  of  boundlefs  variety;  without  any  eftablifhed 
principle  of  feleCtion ;  adulterations  were  to  be  detected,  without  a  fettled  tefl  of  purity ;  and  modes  of 
expreflion  to  be  rejected  or  received,  without  the  fuffrages  of  any  writers  of  claffical  reputation  or  ac¬ 
knowledged  authority. 

Having  therefore  no  affiftance  but  from  general  grammar,  I  applied  myfelf  to  the  perufal  of  our 
writers ;  and  noting  whatever  might  be  of  ufe  to  afcertain  or  illuflrate  any  word  or  phrafe,  accu¬ 
mulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a  dictionary,  which,  by  degrees,  I  reduced  to  method,  eflablifhing 
to  myfelf,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  fuch  rules  as  experience  and  analogy  fuggefted  to  me ;  ex¬ 
perience,  which  practice  and  obfervation  were  continually  increafing ;  and  analogy,  which,  though  in 
fbme  words  obfcure,  was  evident  in  others; 

In  adjufling  the  Orthography,  which  has  been  to  this  time  unfettled  and  fortuitous,  I  found  it 
neceffary  to  diftinguifh  thofe  irregularities  that  are  inherent  in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval  with 
it,  from  others  which  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  later  writers  has  produced.  Every  language 
has  its  anomalies,  which,  though  inconvenient,  and  in  themfelves  once  unnecelfary,  muft  be  tolerated 
among  the  imperfections  of  human  things,  and  which  require  only  to  be  regiftred;  that  they  may  not 
be  increafed,  and  afcertained,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  :  but  every  language  has  likewife  its  im¬ 
proprieties  and  abfurdities,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to  correct  or  profcribe. 

As  language  was  at  its  beginning  merely  oral,  all  words  of  neceffary  or  common  ufe  were  fpoken 
before  they  were  written ;  and  while  they  were  unfixed  by  any  vifible  figns*  muft  have  been  fpoken 
with  great  diverfity,  as  we  now  obferve  thofe  who  cannot  read  to  catch  founds  imperfectly,  and  utter 
them  negligently.  When  this  wild  and  barbarous  jargon  was  firft  reduced  to  an  alphabet,  every  penman 
endeavoured  to  exprefs,  as  he  could,  the  founds  which  he  was  accuftomed  to  pronounce  or  to  receive, 
and  vitiated  in  writing  fuch  words  as  were  already  vitiated  in  fpeech.  The  powers  of  the  letters, 
when  they  were  applied  to  a  new  language,  muft  have  been  vague  and  unfettled,  and  therefore 
different  hands  would  exhibit  the  fame  found  by  different  combinations; 

From  this  uncertain  pronunciation  arife  in  a  great  part  the  various  dialeCls  of  the  fame  country,  which 
will  always  beobferved  to  grow  fewer,  and  lefs  different,  as  books  are  multiplied  ;  and  from  this  arbitrary 
reprefentation  of  founds  by  letters,  proceeds  that  diverfity  of  fpelling  obfervable  in  the  Saxon  remains, 
and  I  fuppofe  in  the  firft  books  of  every  nation,  which  perplexes  or  deftroys  analogy,  and  produces  ano¬ 
malous  formations,  which,  being  once  incorporated,  can  never  be  afterward  difmiffed  or  reformed. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  derivatives  length  from  long, ,  ftrtngth  from  jlrong, ,  darling  from  dear,  breadth 
from  broad,  from  dry,  drought,  and  from  high,  height ,  which  Milton,  in  zeal  for  analogy,  writes  highth ; 
Quid  te  exempta  juvat  Jbinis  de  pluribm  nna  *  to  change  all  would  be  too  much,  and  to  change  one 
is  nothing. 


This 


preface. 


This  uncertainty  is  moft  frequent  in  the  vowels,  which  are  fo  capricioufiy  pr«c^  Und^ 

differently  modified,  by  accident  or  affedation  not  only  m  every  PIOT1"V‘  ■  deduaion  of  one  Ian- 
to  them,  as  is  well  known  to  etymologies,  little  regard  is  to  be  fhewi  i  'jT;  : 

guage  from  another. 

Such  defe&s  are  not  errours  in  orthography,  but  fpots  of  bai  hai  it\  itirpiefied  fo  clecp  '  ^  ^  rtinain 
language,  that  criticifm  can  never  wafh  them  away  j  theie,  theiefoie,  mu  ■  ^  P  *ce  as  the 

untouched:  but  many  words  have  likewife  been  altered  by  accident,  or  ePiave  ^ *  i  Jariouflv 
pronunciation  of  the*  vulgar  has  been  weakly  followed,  and  feme  m 

written,  as  authours  differ  in  their  care  or  fkill :  of  theie  it  was  pi  ope  1  0  ,e,1K^  v  r ore  referred 

graphy,  which  I  have  always  confidered  as  depending  on  their  derivation,  anc  lav  .  ;  , 

them  to  their  original  languages :  thus  I  write  enchant ,  enchantment,  enchant et ,  a  ei  _  '  V  H 

cantation  after  the  Latin  ;  thus  entire  is  chofen  rather  than  inline,  becaufe  1  pa  <•  q 

the  Latin  integer ,  but  from  the  French  entier. 

.  Of  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  %  whether  they’  were  immediately  received  from  the  Latin :  or 
the  French,  ftnee  at  the  time  when  we  had  dominions  in  France,  we  had  Latin  ei  vice  mo  c  .  * 

It  is,  however,  my  opinion,  that  the  French  generally  lupplied  us,  for  we  lave  ew  a  in  L 

among  the  terms  of  domeftick  ufe,  which  are  not  French ;  but  many  French,  which  are  y  ; 

from  Latin. 


Even  In  words  of  which  the  derivation  is  apparent,  I  have  oeen  often  obliged  to  facrifice  uniformity 
to  cuftom ;  thus  I  write,  in  compliance  with  a  numberlefs  majority,  convey,  and  inveigh,  deceit  and 
receipt,  fancy  and  phantom  ;  fometimes  the  derivative  varies  from  the  pnn^Y.e,  as  explain  and 
explanation ,  repeat  and  repetition.  ,  **  ;  . 

Some  combinations  of  letters  having  the  fame  power  are  ufed  indifferently  without  any  difcoverable 
reafon  of  choice,  as  in  choak ,  choke  ;  foap,  fope  ;  fewel,  fuel,  and  many  otheis ;  which  I  have  fometimes 
inferted  twice,  that  thofe  who  fearch  for  them  under  either  form,  may  not  fearen  in  vain. 


In  examining  the  orthography  of  any  doubtful  word,  the  mode  of  fpeliing  by  which  it  is  infeitcd  ir>  , 
the  feries  of  the  dictionary,  is  to  be  confidered  as  that  to  which  I  give,  perhaps  not  Oiien  rafhly,  the  prey 
fere  nee.  I  have  left,  in  the  examples,  to  every  autnour  his  own  practice  unmolefted,  that  the  leadei  may- 
balance  fuffrages,  and  judge  between  us :  but  this  queftion  is  not  always  to  be  determined  by  reputed 
or  by  real  learning  ;  fome  men,  intent  upon  greater  things,  have  thought  little  on  founds  and  deriva¬ 
tions  ;  fome,  knowing  in  the  ancient  tongues,  have  neglected  thofe  in  which  our  words  are  corambhly 
to  be  fought.  Thus  Hammond  writes  feciblenefs  for  feafiblenefs ,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  he  imagined  it  de-* 
rived  immediately  from  the  Latin  ;  and  fome  words,  fuch  as  dependant,  dependent  ;  dependence ,  depen + 
dence,  Vary  their  final  fy liable,  as  one  or  other  language  is  prefect  to  the  writer. 


In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  caprice  has  long  wantoned  without  controul,  and  vanity  fought 
praife  by  petty  reformation,  I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  a  feholar’s  reverence  for  antiquity,  and 
a  grammarian’s  regard  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue.  I  have  attempted  few  alterations,  and  among  thofe 
few,  perhaps  the  greater  partis  from  the  modern  to  the  ancient  practice  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
recommend  to  thofe,  whofe  thoughts  have  been,  perhaps,  employed  tooanxioufly  on  verbal  fmgularities, 
not  to  difturb,  upon  narrow  views,  or  for  minute  propriety,  the  orthography  of  their  fathers.  It  has  been 
afferted,  that  for  the  law  to  be  known,  is  of  more  importance  than  to  he  right.  Change,  fays  Hooker , 
is  not  made  without  inconvenience,  even  from  worfe  to  better.  There  is  in  conftancy  and  lability 
a  general  and  lading  advantage,  which  will  always  overbalance  the  flow  improvements  of  gradual 
correction.  Much  lefs  ought  our  written  language  to  comply  with  the  corruptions  of  oral  utterance, 
or  ’copy  that  which  every  variation  of  time  or  place  makes  different  from  itfelf,  and  imitate  thofe 
changes,  which  will  again  be  changed,  while  imitation  is  employed  in  obferying  them. 

This  recommendation  of  fteadinefs  and  uniformity  does  not  proceed  from  an  opinion,  that  particular 
combinations  of  letters  have  much  influence  on  human  happinefs  ;  or  that  truth  may  not  be  fuccefik 
fully  taught  by  modes  of  fpeliing  fanciful  and  erroneous  :  I  am  not  yet  fo  loft  in  lexicography,  as  to 
forget  that  words  arc  the  daughters  of  earth ,  and  that  things .  are  the  Jons  of  heaven.  Language  is 
only  the  inftrument  of  fcience,  and  words  are  but  the  lign.s  of  ideas :  I  wifh,  however,-  that  the  inftru- 
ment  might  be  lefs  apt  to  decay,  and  that  ftgns  might  be  permanent,  like  the  things  which  they  denote. 

In  fettling  the  orthography,  I  have  not  wholly  negleded  the  pronunciation,  which  I  have  directed, 
by  printing  *an  accent  upon  the  acute  or  elevated  fyllable.  It  will  fometimes  be  found,  that  the  accent 
is  placed  by  the  authour  quoted,  on  a  different  fyllable, from  that  marked  in  the  alphabetical  lerics. ;  .it 
is  then  to  be  underftood,  that  cuftom  has  varied,  or  that  the  authour  has,  in  my  opinion,  pronounced 
wronf.  Short  directions  are  fometimes  given  where  the  found  of  letters  is  irregular;  and 'if  they 
arc  iometimes  omitted,  defeat  in  fuch  minute  observations  will  be  more  caftly  exculed,  -than, 
fuperfluity.  •  v  - 

In  the  inveftigation  both  of  the  orthography  and  fignification  of  words, ‘their  Etymology  was 
neceflarily  to  be  confidered,  and  they  were  therefore  to  he  divided  into  primitives  and  derivatives. 
A  primitive  word,  is  that  which  can  be  traced  no  further  to  any  Englijh  root ;  thus  circumfpecf,  circmn- 
r-  ■  '  vent) 
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vent,  circumjlanccy  delude,  concave,  and  complicatCy  though  compounds  in  the  Latin ,  are  to  us  prim  I* 
tives.  Derivatives,  are  all  thofe  that  can  be  referred  to  any  word  in  Englijh  of  greater  fimplicity. 

The  derivatives  I  have  referred  to  their  primitives,  with  an  accuracy  fometime9  needlefs;  for  who  does 
not  fee  that  rcmotenefs  comes  from  remote ,  lovely  from  love,  concavity  from  concave ,  and  demonjlrative 
from  demonftrate  ?  but  this  grammatical  exuberance  the  fcheme  of  my  work  did  not  allow  me  to  reprefs* 
It  is  of  great  importance  in  examining  the  general  fabrick  of  a  language,  to  trace  one  word  from 
another,  by  noting  the  ufual  modes  of  derivation  and  inflexion ;  and  uniformity  mult  be  preferved 
in  fyftematical  works,  though  fometimes  at  the  expence  of  particular  propriety. 

Among  other  derivatives  I  have  been  careful  to  infert  and  elucidate  the  anomalous  plurals  of  nouns 
afrd  preterites  ot  verbs,  which  in  the  Feutomck  dialedls  are  very  frequent,  and,  though  familiar  to  thofe 
who  have  always  ufed  them,  interrupt  and  embarrafs  the  learners  of  our  language. 

.  The  two  languages  from  which  our  primitives  have  been  derived  are  the  Roman  and  Feutonick:  under 
the  Roman  I  comprehend  the  French  and  provincial  tongues;  and  under  the  Feutonick  range  the  Saxon , 
Germany  and  all  their  kindred  dialedls.  Moll  of  our  polyfyllables  are  Roman ,  and  our  words  of  one 
fyllable  are  very  often  Feutonick. 

In  affigning  the  Roman  original,  it  has  perhaps  fometimes  happened  that  I  have  mentioned  only  the 
Latin ,  when  the  word  was  borrowed  from  the  French ;  and  considering  myfelf  as  employed 
only  in  the  illuftration  of  my  own  language,  I  have  not  been  very  careful  to  obferve  whether  the  Latin 
word  be  pure  or  barbarous,  or  the  French  elegant  or  obfolete. 

For  the  'Teutonick  etymologies  I  am  commonly  indebted  to  Junius  and  Skinner,  the  only  names  which 
I  have  forborn  to  quote  when  I  copied  their  books ;  not  that  I  might  appropriate  their  labours  or  ufurp 
their  honours,  but  that  I  might  fpare  a  perpetual  repetition  by  one  general  acknowledgment.  Of  thefe, 
whom  I  ought  not  to  mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  inllrudtors  and  benefactors,  Junius  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  and  Skinner  in  redtitude  of  underllanding.  Junius  was 
accurately  {killed  in  all  the  northern  languages,  Skinner  probably  examined  the  ancient  and  remoter  dialedls 
only  by  occafional  infpedtion  into  dictionaries ;  but  the  learning  of  Junius  is  often  of  no  other  ufe  than  to 
iliow  him  a  track  by  which  he  may  deviate  from  his  purpofe,  to  which  Skinner  always  preifes  forward  by 
the  fhorteft  way.  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never  ridiculous:  Junius  is  always  full  of  knowledge; 
but  his  variety  diftraCts  his  judgment,  and  his  learning  is  very  frequently  difgraced  by  his  abfurdities. 

The  votaries  of  the  northern  mufes  will  not  perhaps  eafily  reftrain  their  indignation,  when  they  find 
the  name  of  Junius  thus  degraded  by  a  difadvantageous  comparifon ;  but  whatever  reverence  is  due  to 
his  diligence,  or  his  attainments,  it  can  be  no  criminal  degree  of  cenforioufnefs  to  charge  that  etymo- 
logift  with  want  of  judgment,  who  can  ferioufly  derive  dream  from  drama ,  becaufe  life  is  a  drama ,  and 
-a  drama  is  a  dreamy  and  who  declares  with  a  tone  of  defiance,  that  no  man  can  fail  to  derive  moan  from 
p6v@*y  monos,  who  confiders  that  grief  naturally  loves  to  be  alone  *. 


Our  knowledge  of  the  northern  literature  is  fo  fcanty,  that  of  words  undoubtedly  Feutonick  the  original 
is  not  always  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  language  ,  and  I  have  therefore  inferted  Dutch  or  German  fubfti- 
tutes,  which  I  confider  not  as  radical  but  parallel,  not  as  the  parents,  but  filters  of  the  Englijh . 

The  words  which  are  reprefented  as  thus  related  by  defcent  or  cognation,  do  not  always  agree  in  fenfe; 
for  it  is  incident  to  words,  as  to  their  authours,  to  degenerate  from  their  anceltors,  and  to  change  their 
manners  when  they  change  their  country..  It  is  fufficient,  in  etymological  enquiries,  if  the  fenfes  of 
kindred  words  be  found  fuch  as 
general  idea. 

The  etymology,  fo  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  was  eafily  found  in  the  volumes  where  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  and  profelfedly  delivered ;  and,  by  proper  attention  to  the  rules  of  derivation,  the  orthogra¬ 
phy  was  foon  adjufted.  But  to  collect  the  Words  of  our  language  was  a  talk  of  greater  difficulty  : 
the  deficiency  of  dictionaries  was  immediately  apparent;  and  when  they  were  exhaulled,  what  was  yet 
wanting  mull  be  fought  by  fortuitous  and  unguided  excurfions  into  books,  and  gleaned  as  induftry 


may  eafily  pafs  into  each  other,  or  fuch  as  may  both  be  referred  to  one 


*  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have  fpoken  too  irreverently  of 
Junius,  I  have  here  fubjoined  a  few  Specimens  of  his  etymolo¬ 
gical  extravagance. 

0 

Banish,  rcligarc ,  ex  banno  vel  territorio  exigere ,  in  exilium 
ogere.  G.  bannir.  It.  bandire ,  bandeggiare.  H.  bandir.  B.  ban- 
nen.  JEvi  medii  feriptores  bannire  dicebant.  V.  Spelm.  in  Ban- 
num  &  in  Banleuga.  Quoniam  verb  regionum  urbiumq;  limites 
arduis  plerumq;  montibus,  altis  fluxninibus,  longisdeniq;  flexuo- 
fifq;  anguftiftimarum  viarum  amfrabtibus  includebantur,  fieri 
poteft  id  genus  limites  ban  dici  ab  eo  quod  B awdroa  Sc  Bavvdlfoi 
Tarentinis  olim,  ficuti  tradit  Hefychius,  vocabantur  a\  A ©£o\ 
^  fxri  I%t£vi7^  oJ'oty  iC  obliquae  ac  minime  in  redtum  tendentes 
vise.”  Ac  fortafl'e  quoque  hue  facit  quod  Bav«?,  eodem  Hefychio 
tefte,  dicebant  ogy  f^txyyv Xy,  montes  arduos. 

Empty,  emtie,  vacuus,  inanis.  A.  S.  ./Ermpig.  Nefcio  an 
fint  ab  vel  f [xtlolw.  Vomo,  evomo,  vomitu  evacuo.  Videtur 
interim  etymologiam  hanc  non  obfeure  firmare  codex  Rulh. 


Mat.  xii.  22.  ubi  antique  feriptum  invenimus  gemoeteb  hit 
emetij.  <c  Invenit  earn  vacantem/’ 

Hill,  monsy  colli s.  A  S.  hyll.  Quod  videri  poteft  abfeiflum 
ex  xoAw»v]  Vel  xoAwvoj.  Collis,  tumulus,  locus  in  piano  editior. 
Horn.  11.  b.  v.  8 1 1,  ert  Hi  TK  7T^07rcl^0i^'£  7roA£®J  ocnviiocy  noXoovy. 
Ubi  authori  brevium  fcholiorum  y.oXum  exp.  toV^  hj 
avriKooVy  yfwAoCp©’ 

Nap,  to  take  a  nap.  Dormire ,  condormifcere.  Cym.  heppian. 
A.  S.  hnaeppan.  Quod  poftremum  videri  poteft  defumptum  cx 
xv'i(px;y  obfeuritas,  tenebrae  :  nihil  enim  aeque  folet  conciliare 
fomnum,  quam  caliginofa  profundae  notis  obfeuritas. 

Stammerer,  Balbus,  blaefus  Goth.  STAMMS.  A.  S. 
ptamej-i,  ptamup.  D.  (lam.  B.  ftameler.  Su.  ftamma.  Ifl.  ftamr. 
Sunt  a  ruy.v Xs7v  vel  rwjuuAAnv,  nimia  loquacitate  alios  offendcre; 
quod  impedite  loquentes  libentiffime  garrire  foleant ;  vel  quod 
aliis  nimii  Temper  videantur,  etiarn  parciflime  loquentes. 

B  Ihould 
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fhould  find,  or  chance  ihould  offer  it,  in  the  boundlefs  chaos  of  a  living  fpeech.  My  fearch,  however, 
has  been  either  fkilful  or  lucky  ;  for  I  have  much  augmented  the  vocabulary. 

As  my  dedgn  was  a  dictionary  >  common  ol*  appellative,  I  have  omitted  all  words  which  jjav^ 
relation  to  proper  names ;  fuch  as  Arian ,  Socinian,  Calvinifl ,  Bencdibhne,  Mahome  an ,  u  av 
retained  thofe  of  a  more  general  nature,  as  Heathen ,  Pagan * 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  have  received  fuch  as  could  be  found  either  in  books  of  fcience  or  technical 
dictionaries ;  and  have  often  inferted,  from  philofophical  writers,  words  which  are  upporte  pel  aps 
only  by  a  lingle  authority,  and  which  being  not  admitted  into  general  ufe,  ftand  yet  as  can  1  a  es  o 
probationers,  and  muft  depend  for  their  adoption  on  the  fuffrage  of  futurity. 

The  words  which  our  authours  have  introduced  by  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  or  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  own,  by  vanity  or  wantonnefs,  by  compliance  with  falhion,  or  luft  of  innovation,  ave 
regiftred  as  they  occurred,  though  commonly  only  to  cenfure  them,  and  warn  othei  s  again  t  e  0  y 
of  naturalizing  ufelefs  foreigners  to  the  injury  of  the  natives. 

I  have  not  rejected  any  by  deftgn,  merely  becaufe  they  were  unneceffary  or  exuberant : ;  but  have 
received  thofe  which  by  different  writers  have  been  differently  formed,  as  vifcid,  and  vijcidity,  vijcous , 
and  vifcofity.  > 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  have  feldom  noted,  except  when  they  obtain  a  fignification  different  from 
that  which  the  components  have  in  their  fimple  date.  Thus  highwayman ,  woodman ,  and  horjecvurjer , 
require  an  explication;  but  of  thieflike  or  coachdriver  no  notice  was  needed,  becaufe  the  primitives  contain 
the  meaning  of  the  compounds. 

Words  arbitrarily  formed  by  a  conftant  and  fettled  analogy,  like  diminutive  a dje Clives  in  ijhy  as  greenifh, 
bluifh,  adverbs  in  /y,  as  dully ,  openly ,  fubftantives  in  nefs,  as  vilenefs ,  faultinefs,  were  lefs  diligently  fought, 
and  many  fometimes  have  been  omitted,  when  I  had  no  authority  that  invited  me  to  infert  them  ;  not  that 
they  are  not  genuine  and  regular  offsprings  of  Engli/h  roots,  but  becaufe  their  relation  to  the  primitive 
being  always  the  fame,  their  dgnidcation  cannot  be  midaken. 

The  verbal  nouns  in  ing,  fuch  as  the  keeping  of  the  cajlle-,  the  leading  of  the  army,  are  always  negleCted, 
or  placed  only  to  illudrate  the  fenfe  of  the  verb,  except  when  they  dgnify  things  as  well  as  aCtions,  and 
have  therefore  a  plural  number,  as  dwelling ,  living ;  or  have  an  abfolute  and  abftraCt  dgnidcation,  as 
colouring ,  paintings  learning . 

The  participles  are  likewife  omitted,  unlefs,  by  dignifying  rather  qualities  than  a&ion,  they  take 
the  nature  of  adjeCtives  ;  as  a  thinking  man,  a  man  of  prudence  ;  a  pacing  horfe,  a  horde  that  can  pace: 
thefe  I  have  ventured  to  call  participial  adjettives.  But  neither  are  thefe  always  inferted,  becaufe 
they  are  commonly  to  beunderdood,  without  any  danger  of  midake,  byconfulting  the  verb. 

Obfolete  words  are  admitted,  when  they  are  found  in  authours  not  obfolete,  or  when  they  have  any 
force  or  beauty  that  may  deferve  revival. 

As  compodtion  is  one  of  the  chief  charaderidicks  of  a  language,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  dome 
reparation  for  the  univerfal  negligence  of  my  predeceffors,  by  inferting  great  numbers  of  compounded 
words,  as  may  be  found  under  after,  fore ,  new ,  night ,  fair ,  and  many  more.  Thefe,  numerous 
as  they  are,  might  be  multiplied,  but  that  ufe  and  curiodty  are  here  fatisded,  and  the  frame  of  our 
language  and  modes  of  our  combination  amply  difcovered. 

Of  dome  forms  of  compodtion,  fuch  as  that  by  which  re  is  predxed  to  note  repetition ,  and  un  to  dg¬ 
nify  contrariety  or  privation ,  all  the  examples  cannot  be  accumulated,  becaufe  the  ufe  of  thefe  particles, 
if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  fo  little  limited,  that  they  are  hourly  affixed  to  new  words  as  occadon  requires, 
or  is  imagined  to  require  them. 

There  is  another  kind  of  compodtion  more  frequent  in  our  language  than  perhaps  in  any  other, 
from  which  arifes  to  foreigners  the  greateft  difficulty.  We  modify  the  dgnidcation  of  many  verbs  by 
a  particle  fubjoined  ;  as  to  come  off, \  to  efcape  by  a  fetch ;  to  fall  on ,  to  attack ;  to  fall  off. \  to  apodatize ; 
to  break  off]  to  hop  abruptly ;  to  bear  out,  tojuftify;  to  fall  in,  to  comply;  to  give  over,  toceafe;  to 
fet  off \  to  embellifh  ;  to  fet  in ,  to  begin  a  continual  tenour  ;  to  fet  out ,  to  begin  a  courfe  or  journey ;  to 
take  off to  copy  ;  with  innumerable  expreffions  of  the  fame  kind,  of  which  fome  appear  wildly  irregular, 
being  fo  far  diftant  from  the  fenfe  of  the  dmple  words,  that  no  fagacity  will  be  able  to  trace  the  ffeps  by 
which  they  arrived  at  the  prefent  ufe.  Thefe  I  have  noted  with  great  care ;  and  though  I  cannot  flatter 
inyfelf  that  the  collection  is  complete,  I  believe  I  have  fo  far  affifted  the  fludents  of  our  language,  that 
this  kind  of  phrafeology  will  be  no  longer  infuperable;  and  the  combinations  of  verbs  and  particles,  by 
chance  omitted,  will  be  eadly  explained  by  comparifon  with  thole  that  may  be  found. 

Many  words  yet  ftand  fupported  only  by  the  name  of  Bailey ,  Ainfworth ,  Philips ,  or  the  contracted 
Ditt.  for  Diflionaries  fubjoined :  of  thefe  I  am  not  always  certain  that  they  are  read  in  any  book  but 
the  works  of  lexicographers.  Of  fuch  I  have  omitted  many,  becaufe  I  had  never  read  them;  and 
many  I  have  inferted,  becaufe  they  may  perhaps  exift,  though  they  have  efcaped  my  notice  :  they  are, 

however. 
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however,  to  be  yet  confidered  as  refiing  only  upon  the  credit  of  former  dictionaries.  Others,  which  I 
confidered  as  ufeful,  or  know  to  be  proper,  though  I  could  not  at  prefent  fupport  them  by  authorities, 
I  have  fuffered  to  ftand  upon  my  own  atteftation,  claiming  the  fame  privilege  with  my  predeceffors  of 
being  fometimes  credited  without  proofi 

The  words,  thus  feleCtcd  and  difpofed,  are  grammatically  confidefed:  they  are  referred  to  the  different 
parts  of  fpeech;  traced,  when  they  are  irregularly  inflected,  through  their  various  terminations  j  and  il- 
lu  ft  rated  by  obfervations,  not  indeed  of  great  or  ftriking  importance,  feparately  confidered,  but  neceffary 
to  the  elucidation  of  our  language,  and  hitherto  negleCted  or  forgotten  by  Englijh  grammarians.  * 

That  part  of  my  work  on  which  I  expeCt  malignity  moft  frequently  to  faften,  is  the  Explanation ; 
in  which  I  cannot  hope  tc  fatisfy  thofe,  who  are  perhaps  not  inclined  to  be  pleafed,  fmce  I  have  not 
always  been  able  to  fatisfy  myfelf.  To  interpret  a  language  by  itfelf  is  very  difficult;  many  words 
cannot  be  explained  by  fynonimes,  becaufe  the  idea  fignified  by  them  has  not  ipore  than 
one  appellation  ;  nor  by  paraphrafe,  becaufe  Ample  ideas  cannot  be  deferibed.  When  the  nature 
of  things  is  unknown,  or  the  notion  unfettled  and  indefinite,  and  various  in  various  minds,  the  words 
by  which  fuch  notions  are  conveyed,  or  luch  things  denoted,  will  be  ambiguous  and  perplexed.  And 
fuch  is  the  fate  of  haplefs  lexicography,  that  not  only  darknefs,  but  light,  impedes  and  diftreffes  it ; 
things  may  be  not  only  too  little,  but  too  much  known,  to  be  happily  illuftrated.  To  explain,  requires 
the  ufe  of  terms  lefs  abftrufe  than  that  which  is  to  be  explained,  and  fuch  terms  cannot  always  be 
found;  for  as  nothing  can  be  proved •  but  by  fuppofing  fomething  intuitively  known,  and  evident 
without  proof,  fo  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by  the  ufe  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  a  definition. 

Other  words  there  are,  of  which  the  fenfe  is  too  fubtle- and  evanefcent  to  be  fixed  in  a  paraphrafe  ; 
fuch  are  all  thofe  which  are  by  the  grammarians  termed  expletives ,  and,  in  dead  languages,  are  fuffered" 
topafs  for  empty  founds,  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  fill  a  verfe,  or  to  modulate  a  period,  but  which  are 
eafily  perceived  in  living  tongues  to  have  power  and  emphafis,  though  it  be  fometimes  fuch  as  no 
other  form  of  expreffion  can  convey. 

My  labour  has  likewife  been  much  increafed  by  a  clafs  of  verbs  too  frequent  in  the  Englijh  language, 
of  which  the  fignification  is  fo  loofe  and  general,  the  ufe  fo  vague  and  indeterminate,  and  the 
fenfes  detorted  fo  widely  from,  the  firft  idea,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  them  through  the  maze  of  varia¬ 
tion,  to  catch  them  on  the  brink  of  utter  inanity,  to  circumfcribe  them  by  any  limitations,  or  interpret 
them  by  any  words  of  diftinCt  and  fettled  meaning :  fuch  are  bear,  breaks  come ,  cajl ,  full,  get ,  give, 
do,  put ,  Jet,  go,  run ,  make ,  take,  turn ,  throw »  If  of  thefe  the  whole  power  is  not  accurately  delivered, 
it  muft  be  remembered,  that  while  our  language  is  yet  living,  and  variable  by  the  caprice  of  every  one  that 
fpeaks  it,  thefe  words  are  hourly  fhifting  their  relations,  and  can  no  more  be  afcertained  in  a  dictionary, 
than  a  grove,  in  the  agitation  of  a  ftorm,  can  be  accurately  delineated  from  its  picture  in  the  water. 

The  particles  are  among  all  nations  applied  with  fo  great  latitude,  that  they  are  not  eafily  reducible 
under  any  regular  fcheme  of  explication  :  this  difficulty  is  not  lefs,  nor  perhaps  greater,  in  Englijh, 
than  in  other  languages.  I  have  laboured  them  with  diligence,  I  hope  with  fuccefs  ;  fuch  at  leaft  as 
can  be  expected  in  a  talk,  which  no  man,  however  learned  or  fagacious,  has  yet  been  able  to  perform. 

• 

Some  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain,  becaufe  I  do  not  underftand  them  ;  thefe  might  have 
been  omitted  very  often  with  little  inconvenience,  but  I  would  not  fo  far  indulge  my  vanity  as  to  decline' 
this  confeffion :  for  when  Tully  owns  himfelf  ignorant  whether  lefus,  in  the  twelve  tables,  means  a 
funeral  Jong,  or  mourning  garment ;  and  Ariftotle  doubts  whether  ofyevs,  in  the  Iliad,  fignifies  a  mule , 

or  muleteer ,  I  may  freely,  without  ffiame,  leave  fome  obfcurities  to  happier  induftry,  or  future 
information. 

The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography  requires  that  the  explanation,  and  the  word  explained,  Jhould 
he  always  reciprocal ;  this  I  have  always  endeavoured,  but  could  not  always  attain.  Words  are  feldom 
exaClly  fynonimous ;  a  new  term  was  not  introduced,  but  becaufe  the  former  was  thought  inadequate : 
names,  therefore,  have  often  many  ideas,  but  few  ideas  have  many  names.  It  was  then  neceffary 
to  ufe  the  proximate  word,  for  the  deficiency  of  fingle  terms  can  very  feldom  be  fupplied  by  circum¬ 
locution  ;  nor  is  the  inconvenience  great  of  fuch  mutilated  interpretations,  becaufe  the  fenfe  may  eafily 
be  collected  entire  from  the  examples.  3  3 

In  every  word  of  extenfive  ufe,  it  was  requifite  to  mark  the  progrefs  of  its  meaning,  and  ffiow  by 
what  gradations  of  intermediate  fenfe  it  has  pafted  from  its  primitive  to  its  remote  and  accidental  ffeni- 
fication  ;  fo  that  every  foregoing  explanation  ffiould  tend  to  that  which  follows,  and  the  feries  be^re- 
gularly  concatenated  from  the  firft  notion  to  the  laft. 

This  is  fpecious,  but  not  always  practicable ;  kindred  fenfes  may  be  fo  interwoven,  that  the  per¬ 
plexity  cannot  be  difentangled,  nor  any  reafon  be  affigned  why  one  ffiould  be  ranged  before  the 
other.  When  the  radical  idea  branches  out  into  parallel  ramifications,  how  can  a  confecutive  feries 
be  formed  of  fenfes  in  their  nature  collateral  ?  The  ffiades  of  meaning  fometimes  pafs  imperceptibly 
into  each  other  ;  fo  that  though  on  one  fide  they  apparently  differ,  yet  it  is  impoffible  to  mark  the 
point  of  contaCt.  Ideas  of  the  fame  race,  though  not  exaCtly  alike,  are  fometimes  fo  little  different, 
that  no  words  can  exprefs  the  diffimilitude,  though  the  mind  eafily  perceives  it,  when  they  are  exhi- 

nsv-  bited 
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bited  together ;  and  fometimes  there  is  fuch  a  confuflon  of  acceptations,  t nat  i  cernmen  1  ‘  * 

and  diftindtion  puzzled,  and  perfeverance  herfelf  hurries  to  an  end,  by  ciou  ing  o6e  lei 
cannot  fcparate.  "  **f  1  ■  ’ 

Theft  complaints  of  difficulty  will,  by  thofe  that  have  never  confidered  words  beyond  their 
ufe,  be  thought  only  the  jargon  of  a  man  willing  to  magnify  his  labou is,  ant  procure  vene 
his  ftudies  by  involution  and  obfeurity.  But  every  art  is  obfeure  to  thofe  that  lave  not  carne  • 
uncertainty  of  terms,  and  commixture  of  ideas,  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  jome  p  1  °  °P  7-  p 

grammar  ;  and  if  I  have  not  exprefled  them  very  clearly,  it  mull  be  remembeied  t  rat  am  pe  g 
that  which  words  are  infufficient  to  explain. 


The  original  fenfe  of  words  .is.  often  driven  out  of  ufe  by  their  metaphoncal  acceptations,  ye  u 
be  inferted  for  the  fake  of  a  regular  origination.  Thus  I  know  not  whethei  ardour  is  u  e  or  ma  e 
rial  heat)  or  whether  fagrant ,  m.EngliJh,  ever  flgnifies  the  fame  with  burning  yet  uc  are  e  pn^ 
mitive  ideas  of  thefe  words,  which  are  therefore  let  firft,  though  without  examples,  tiat  t  e  gura  v 
fenfes  may  be  commodioufly  deduced.  . 

Such  is  the  exuberance  of  fignification  which  many  Words  have  obtained,  that  it  was  fcarcely  po^ffiblc, 
to  colled;  all  their  fenfes ;  fometimes  the  meaning  of  derivatives  muft  be  fought  in  n  e  mot  ei  erm, 
and  fometimes  deficient  explanations  of  the  primitive  may  be  fupplied  in  the  train  o  erivation.  n 
any  cafe  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  it  will  be  always  proper  to  examine  all  the  words  of  the  ame  race  ,  or 
fome  words  are  (lightly  paffed  over  to  avoid  repetition,  fome  admitted  eafier  and  clearer  e^p  anation  t  an 
others,  and  all  will  be  better  underflood,  as  they  are  confidered  in  greater  variety  of  ftiuctuies  an  re  ations. 


All  the  interpretations  of  words  are  not  written  with  the  fame  (kill,  or  the  fame  bappinefs .  things 
equally  eafy  in  themfelves,  are  not  all  equally  eafy  to  any  Angle  mind.  Every  wiiter  o  a  ongwor. 
commits  errours,  where  there  appears  neither  ambiguity  to  miflead,  nor  obfcuiity  to  confoun  im  > 
and  in  a  fearch  like  this,  many  felicities  of  expreffion  will  be  cafually  overlooked,  many  convenient 
parallels  will  be  forgotten,  and  many  particulars  will  admit  improvement  from  a  mind  utterly  unequal  to 
the  whole  performance.  , 

But  many  feeming  faults  are  to  be  imputed  rather  to  the  nature  of  tne  undertaking,  than  the^  negli- 
gence  of  the  performer.  Thus  fome  explanations  are  unavoidably  reciprocal  or  circular,  as  hind,' the 
female  of  the  fag' ;  fag,  the  male  of  the  hind :  fometimes  eafier  words  are  changed  into  harder,  as  burial 
into  fepulture  or  interment ,  drier  into  defccatime,  drynefs  into  fccity  or  aridity,  fit  into  paroxyfm  ■,  for  the 
eafiefl  word,  whatever  it  be,  can  never  be  tranflated  into  one  more  eafy.  But  eafinefs  and  difficulty 
are  merely  relative,  and  if  the  prefent  prevalence  of  our  language  fhould  invite  foreigners  to  this 
dictionary,  many  will  be  affifted  by  thofe  words  which  now  leem  only  to  increafe  or  produce  ob¬ 
feurity.  For  this  reafon  I  have  endeavoured  frequently  to  join  a  T eutonick  and  Roman  interpretation,  as  to 
cheer  to  gladden,  or  exhilarate,  that  every  learner  of  Englifii  may  be  affifted  by  his  own  tongue. 


The  folution  of  all  difficulties,  and  the  fupply  of  all  defe&s,  muft  be  fought  in  the  examples,  fub- 
joined  to  the  various  fenfes  of  each  word,  and  ranged  according  to  the  time  of  their  authours. 


When  firft  I  colleded  thefe  authorities,  I  was  defirous  that  every  quotation  fhould  be  ufeful  to  fome 
other  end  than  the  illuftration  of  a  word  •,  I  therefore  extracted  from  philofophers  principles  of  fcience  ; 
from  hiftorians  remarkable  faCts  ;  from  chymifts  complete  proceftes ;  from  divines  ftriking  exhortations  ; 
and  from  poets  beautiful  deferiptions.  Such  is  defign,  while  it  is  yet  at  a  diftance  from  execution. 

'  When  the  time  called  upon  me  to  range  this  accumulation  of  elegance  and  wifdom  into  an  alphabetical 
feries,  I  foon  difeovered  that  the  bulk  of  my  volumes  would  fright  away  the  ftudent,  and  was  forced  to 
depart  from  my  fcheme  of  including  all  that  was  pleating  or  ufeful  in  Englijh  literatuie,  and  reduce 
my  tranferipts  very  often  to  clufters  of  words,  in  which  fcarcely  any  meaning  is  retained  j  thus  to 
the  wearinefs  of  copying,  I  was  condemned  to  add  the  vexation  of  expunging.  Some  paffages  I  have  yet 
fpared,  which  may  relieve  the  labour  of  verbal  fearches,  and  interfperfe  with  verdure  and  flowers  the 
dufty  defarts  of  barren  philology.  '  X  / 

The  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer  to  be  confidered  as  conveying  the  fentiments  or  dodrin© 
of  their  authours ;  the  word  for  the  fake  of  which  they  are  inferted,  with  all  its  appendant  claufes,  has 
been  carefully  preferved ;  but  it  may  fometimes  happen,  by  hafty  detruncation,  ^  that  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  fentence  may  be  changed  :  the  divine  may  defert  his  tenets,  or  the  philofopher  his  fyftem. 

Some  of  the  examples  have  been  taken  from  writers  who  were  never  mentioned  as  mafters  of  ele¬ 
gance  or  models  of  ftile ;  but  words  muft  be  fought  where  they  are  ufed ;  and  in  what  pages, 
eminent  for  purity,  can  terms  of  manufa&ure  or  agriculture  be  found  ?  Many  quotations  ferve  no  other 
purpofe,  than  that  of  proving  the  bare  exiftence  of  words,  and  are  therefore  feledted  with  lefs  ferupu- 
loufnefs  than  thofe  which  are  to  teach  their  ftru&ures  and  relations.- 

My  purpofe  was  to  admit  no  teftimony  of  living  authours,  that  I  might  not  be  mifled  by  partiality, 
and  that  none  of  my  cotemporarics  might  have  reafon  to  complain  ;  nor  have  1  departed  from  this 
refolution,  but  when  fome  performance  of  uncommon  excellence  excited  my  veneration,  when  my 
memory  fupplied  me,  from  late  books,  with  an  example  that  was  wanting,  or  when  my  heart, 
in  the  tendernefs  of  friendfhip,  folicited  admiflion  for  a  favourite  name. 


So 
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k '^al  iave  ^  keen  from  any  care  to  grace' my  pages  with  modern  decorations,  that  I  have  flu- 
(Iioully  cmRavoui  ed  to  col  left  examples  and  authorities  from  the  writers  before  the  refloration,  whofe 
woikb  I  regard  as  the  wells  oj  Englifij  un defiled,  as  the  pure  fources  of  genuine  diftion.  Our  lan- 
gLiag^>  almofl  a  century,  has,  by  the  concurrence  of  many  cauies,  been  gradually  departing  from  its 
ongmal  Teutomck  charafter,  and  deviating  towards  a  Gallick  ffrufture  and  phrafeoiogy,  from  which  it 
ought  to  be  our  endeavour  to  recal  it,  by  making!  our  ancient  volumes  the  ground-work  of  flile,  admit¬ 
ting  among  the  additions  of  later  times,  only  fuch  as  may  fupply  real  deficiencies,  fuch  as  are  readily 
adopted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and  incorporate  eafily  with  our  native  idioms. 


But  as  eyciy  language  has  a  time  of  rudenefs  antecedent  to  perfeftion,  as  weld  as  of  falfe  refinement 
anc.  declenfion,  I  have  been  cautious  left  my  zeal  for  antiquity  might  drive  me  into  times  too  re¬ 
mote,  and  croud  my  book  with  words  now  no  longer  underflood.  I  have  fixed  Sidneys  work  for 
t  h  cundaiy,  beyond. which  I  make  few  excurfions.  From  the  authours  which  rofe  in  the  time  of 
r,  izabeth. ,  a  fpeech  might  be  formed  adequate  to  all  the  purpofes  of  ufe  and  elegance.  If  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  theology  were  extrafted  from  Hooker  and  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible ;  the  terms  of  natural 
knowledge  from  Bacon ;  the  phrafes  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation  from  Raleigh  ;  the  dialeft  of 
poetry  and  hftion  iromSpenJ'er  and  Sidney  ;  and  the  diftion  of  common  life  from  Shakefpeare ,  few  ideas 
wou  d  bo  loft  to  mankind,  for  want  of  EngliJJj  words,  in  which  they  might  be  exprelfed. 

It  is  not  fufficient  that  a  word  is  found,  unlefs  it  be  fo  combined  as  that  its  meaning  is  apparently 
determined  by  the  traft  and  tenour  of  the  fentence;  fuch  paffages  I  have  therefore  chofen,  and 
w  en  it  happened  that  any  authour  gave  a  definition  of  a  term,  or  fuch  an  explanation  as  is  equivalent 
to  a  definition,  I  have  placed  his  authority  as  a  fupplement  to  my  own,  without  regard  to  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  that  is  otherwife  obferved. 


Some  words,  indeed,  fland  unsupported  by  any  authority,  but  they  are  commonly  derivative  nouns 
or  adveibs,  formed  from  their  primitives  by  regular  and  conflant  analogy,  or  names  of  things  feldom 
occuning  in  books,  or  words  of  which  I  have  reafon  to  doubt  the  exiflence. 

There  is  more  danger  of  cenfure  from  the  multiplicity  than  paucity  of  examples ;  authorities  will 
fometimes  feem  to  have  been  accumulated  without  neceffity  or  ufe,  and  perhaps  fome  will  be  found, 
which  might,  without  lofs,  have  been  omitted.  But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not  haflily  to  be  charged 
with  fupeifiuities :  thole  quotations  W’hich  to  carelefs  or  unfkilful  perufers  appear  only  to  repeat  the 
n*16 j  W1,  , n  exhibit,  to  a  more  accurate  examiner,  diverfities  of  fignification,  or,  at  leaft, 

afioid  different  lhades  of  the  fame  meaning:  one  will  fhew  the  word  applied  to  perfons,  another  to 
things  ;  one  will  exprefs  an  ill,  another  a  good,  and  a  third  a  neutral  fenfe ;  one  will  prove  the  ex- 
prefiion  genuine  from  an  ancient  authour ;  another  will  fhew  it  elegant  from  a  modern  :  a  doubtful 
authority  is  corroborated  by  another  of  more  credit ;  an  ambiguous  fentence  is  afeertained  by  a  naflage 
cleai  and  determinate  ;  the  word,  how  often  foever  repeated,  appears  with  new  affociates  and  in  different 
combinations,  and  every  quotation  contributes  fomething  to  the  liability  or  enlargement  of  the  language* 

When  words  are  ufed  equivocally,  I  receive  them  in  either  fenfe;  when  they  are  metaphorical,  I 
adopt  them  in  their  primitive  acceptation. 

I  have  fometimes,  though  rarely,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  exhibiting  a  genealogy  of  fentiments, 
by  mewing  how  one  authour  copied  the  thoughts  and  diftion  of  another:  fuch  quotations  are  indeed 

more  ^an  repetitions,  which  might  juflly  be  cenfured,  did  they  not  gratify  the  mind  bv 
affording  a  kind  of  intellectual  hiflory.  *  3 

The  vaiious  fyntaftical  flruftures  occurring  in  the  examples  have  been  carefully  noted  ;  the  licence  or 
negligence  with  which  many  words  have  been  hitherto  ufed,  has  made  our  flile  capricious  and  indeter¬ 
minate  ;  when  the  different  combinations  of  the  fame  word  are  exhibited  together,  the  preference  is 
readily  given  to  propriety,  and  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  direft  the  choice. 

Thus  have  I  laboured  to  fettle  the  orthography,  difplay  the  analogy,  regulate  the  flruftures  and 
afeertain  the  fignification  of  Englifh  words,  to  perform  all  the  parts  of  a  faithful  lexicographer  :  but  I 
have  not  always  executed  my  own  fcheme,  or  fatisfied  my  own  expectations.  The  work,  whatever 
proofs  of  diligence  and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is  yet  capable  of  many  improvements :  the  orthography 
which  I  recommend  is  flill  controvertible,  the  etymology  which  I  adopt  is  uncertain,  and  perhaps 
frequently  erroneous ;  the  explanations  are  fometimes  too  much  contracted,  and  fometimes  too  much 
diffufed,  the.  fignifications  are  diflinguifhed  rather  with  fubtilty  than  fkill,  and  the  attention  is  harraffed 
with  unneceffary  minutenefs. 

The  examples  are  too  often  mjudicioufly  truncated,  and  perhaps  fometimes,  I  hope  very  rarely, 
alleged  in  a  miflaken  fenfe ;  for  in  making  this  collection  I  trufled  more  to  memory,  than,  in  a  flats 
of  difquiet  and  embarraffment,  memory  can  contain,  and  purpofed  to  fupply  at  the  review  what  was 
left  incomplete  in  the  firfl  tranfeription. 

Many  terms  appropriated  to  particular  occupations,  though  necefTary  and  fignificant,  are  undoubtedly 
omitted;  and  of  the  words  moil  fludioufly  confidered  and  exemplified,  many fenfes have  efcaped  obfervation. 

Yet  thefe  failures,  however  frequent,  may  admit  extenuation  and  apology.  To  have  attempted  much 
is  always  laudable,  even  when  the  enterprize  is  above  the  flrength  "that  undertakes  it  :  To  refl 

^  below 
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below  his  own  aim  is  incident  to  everyone  whofe  fancy  is  aCtive,  and  whofe  views  are  corrxpie- 
henfive  ;  nor  is  any  man  fatisfied  with  himfelf  becaufe  he  has  done  much,  but  becauie  he  can  con¬ 
ceive  little.  When  fil'd:  I  engaged  in  this  work,  I  refolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor  things  un¬ 
examined,  and  pleafed  myfelf  with  a  profpedt  of  the  hours  which  I  fhould  revel  away  in  feafts  or  inra- 
ture',  the  obfcure  recedes  of  northern  learning,  which  I  fhould  enter  and  ranfack,  the  treafuies  with  wnrch 
I  expected  every  fearch  into  thofe  negleCted  mines  to  reward  my  labour,  and  the  triumph  with  w  ici 
I  fhould  difplay  my  acquifitions  to  mankind.  When  I  had  thus  enquired  into  the  original  or  wor  s, 
I  refolved  to  fhow  likewife  my  attention  to  things;  to  pierce  deep  into  every  Icience,  to  enquire  t  e 
■nature  of  every  fubftance  of  which  I  inferted  the  name,  to  limit  every  idea  by  a  definition  If liotly  logical, 
and  exhibit  every,  production  of  art  or  nature  in  an  accurate  delcription,  that  my  booK.  might  be  in  place 
of  all  other  dictionaries  whether  appellative  or  technical.  But  thefe  were  the  dreams  of  a  poet  doomed 
jut  laft  to  wake  a  lexicographer.  I  foon  found  that  it  is  too  late  to  look  for  inftruments,  when  the  work 
calls  for  execution,  and  that  whatever  abilities  I  had  brought  to  my  talk,  with  thofe  I  muff  finally 
perform  it.  To  deliberate  whenever  I  doubted,  to  enquire  whenever  I  was  ignorant,  would  have  pro- 
traded  the  undertaking  without  end,  and,  perhaps,  without  much  improvement ;  for  I  did  not  find  by  my 
firft  experiments,  that  what  I  had  not  of  my  own  was  eafily  to  be  obtained  :  I  law  that  one  enquiiy  only 
-gave  occafion  to  another,  that  book  referred  to  book,  that  to  fearch  was  not  always  to  find,  and  to  find, 
was  not  always  to  be  informed  ;  and  that  thus  to  perfue  perfection,  was,  like  the  firff  inhabitants  of 
Arcadia,  to  chace  the  fun,  which,  when  they  had  reached  the  hill  where  he  feemed  to  reff,  was  if  ill 
beheld  at  the  fame  diffance  from  them.  . 


I  then  contracted  my  defign,  determining  to  confide  in  myfelf,  and  no  longer  to  folicit  auxiliaries, 
which  produced  more  incumbrance  than  affiffance:  by  this  I  obtained  at  leaft  one  advantage,  that  I  let 
limits  to  my  work,  which  would  in  time  be  finifhed,  though  not  completed. 

Defpondency  has  never  fo  far  prevailed  as  to  deprefs  me  to  negligence ;  fome .  faults  will  at 
laff  appear  to  be  the  effeCts  of  anxious  diligence  and  perfevering  activity.  The  nice,  and  fubtle 
ramifications  of  meaning  were  not  eafily  avoided  by  a  mind  intent  upon  accuracy,  and  convinced  of  the 
neceftity  of  difentangling  combinations,  and  feparating  fimilitudes.  Many  of  the  diffinCtions  which 
to  common  readers  appear  ufelefs  and  idle,  will  be  found  real  and  important  by  men  verfed  in  the 
fehool  philofophy,  without  which  no  dictionary  ever  fhall  be  accurately  compiled,  or  fkilfully  examined. 


Some  fenfes  however  there  are,  which,  though  not  the  fame,  are  yet  fo  nearly  allied,  that  they 
are  often  confounded.  Moff  men  think  indiffinCtly,  and  therefore  cannot  fpeak  with  exaCtnefs ;  and 
consequently  fome  examples  might  be  indifferently  put  to  either  fignification  :  this  uncertainty  is  not  to 
be  imputed  to  me,  who  do  not  form,  but  regifter  the  language ;  who  do  not  teach  men  how  they 
fhould  think,  but  relate  how  they  have  hitherto  expreffed  their  thoughts. 

The  imperfeCt  fenfe  of  fome  examples  I  lamented,  but  could  not  remedy,  and  hope  they  will  be 
compenfated  by  innumerable  paffages  feleCted  with  propriety,  and  preferved  with  exaCtnefs ;  fome 
fhining  with  fparks  of  imagination,  and  fome  replete  with  treafures  of  wifdom. 


The  orthography  and  etymology,  though  imperfeCt,  are  not  imperfeCt  for  want  of  care,  but  be 
caufe  care  will  not  always  be  fuccefsful,  and  recollection  or  information  come  too  late  for  ufe. 


That  many  terms  of  art  and  manufacture  are  omitted,  muft  be  frankly  acknowledged  ;  but  for 
this  defeCt  I  may  boldly  allege  that  it  was  unavoidable :  I  could  not  vifit  caverns  to  learn  the  miner’s 
language,  nor  take  a  voyage  to  perfeCt  my  fkill  in  the  dialeCt  of  navigation,  nor  vifit  the  warehouses  of 
merchants,  and  fhops  of  artificers,  to  gain  the  names  of  wares,  tools  and  operations,  of  which  no  mention  is 
found  in  books  ;  what  favourable  accident,  or  eafy  enquiry  brought  within  my  reach,  has  not  been  ne¬ 
glected  ;  but  it  had  been  a  hopelefs  labour  to  glean  up  words,  by  courting  living  information,  and  conteft- 
ing  with  the  fullennefs  of  one,  and  the  roughnefs  of  another. 

To  furnifh  the  academicians  della  Crufca  with  words  of  this  kind,  a  feries  of  comedies  called 
la  Fiera ,  or  the  Fair ,  was  profelfedly  written  by  Buonaroti ;  but  I  had  no  fuch  affiftant,  and 
therefore  was  content  to  want  what  they  muft  have  wanted  likewife,  had  they  not  luckily  been 
fo  fupplied. 

\  1  *  x 

Nor  are  all  words  which  are  not  found  in  the  vocabulary,  to  be  lamented  as  omiffions.  Of  the 
laborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people,  the  diCtion  is  in  a  great  meafure  cafual  and  mutable ; 
many  of  their  terms  are  formed  for  fome  temporary  or  local  convenience,  and  though  current  at  certain 
times  and  places,  are  in  others  utterly  unknown.  This  fugitive  cant,  which  is  always  in  a  ftate  of 
increafe  or  decay,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable  materials  of  a  language,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  fufferqd  to  perifh  with  other  things  unworthy  of  prefervation. 


Care  will  fometimes  betray  to  the  appearance  of  negligence.  He  that  is  catching  opportunities  whicl> 
feldom  occur,  will  fufFer  thofe  to  pafs  by  unreguarded,  which  he  experts  hourly  to  return ;  he  that  is 
fearching  for  rare  and  remote  things,  will  negleCt  thofe  that  are  obvious  and  familiar  :  thus  many  of 
the  moft  common  and  curfory  words  have  been  inferted  with  little  illuftration,  becaufe  in  gather¬ 
ing  the  authorities,  I  forbore  to  copy  thofe  which  I  thought  likely  to  occur  whenever  they  were  wanted. 
It  is-Yemarkable  that,  in  reviewing  my  collection,  I  found  the  word  Sea  unexemplified. 
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Thus  it  happens,  that  in  things  difficult  thefe  is  danger  from  ignorance,  and  in  tilings  eafy  from 
confidence  ;  the  mind,  afraid  of  greatnefs,  and  difdainful  of  littlenels,  haftily  withdraws  herfelf  from 
painful  feai  clip's,  and  paffes  with  fcornlul  rapidity  over  tafks  not  adequate  to  her  powers,  fometimes  too 
lee ui  e  for  camion,  and  again  too  anxious  for  vigorous  effort  ;  lometimes  idle  in  a  plain  path,  and  fome- 
tifnes  diftraded  in  labyrinths,  and  diflipated  by  different  intentions. 


A  large  wdtk  is  difficult  becaufe  it  is  large,  even  though  all  its  parts  might  fingly  be  performed  with 
facility ;  where  there  are  many  things  to  be  done,  each  muff  be  allowed  its  fhare  of  time  and  labour, 
in  the  proportion  only  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  j  nor  can  it  be  expe&ed,  that  the  Hones  which 
lorm  the  acme  of  a  temple,  fhould  be  fquared  and  polifhed  like  the  diamond  of  a  ring. 

Of  the  event  of  this  work,  for  which,  having  laboured  it  with  fo  much  application,  I  cannot  but 
have  fome  degree  or  parental  fondnefs,  it  is  natural  to  form  conjectures.  Thofe  who  have  been 
peifuaded  to  think,  well  of  my  defign,  require  that  it  fhould  fx  our  language,  and  put  a  flop  to 
thole  alterations  which  time  and  chance  have  hitherto  been  fuffered  to  make  in  it  without  oppofition. 
Wiih  this  confequence  I  will  confefs  that  I  flattered  myfelf  for  a  while ;  but  now  begin  to  fear  that  I 
have  indulged  expectation  which  neither  reafon  nor  experience  can  juflify.  When  we  fee  men  grow  old 
and  die  at  a  certain  time  one  after  another,  from  century  to  century,  we  laugh  at  the  elixir  that  prqmifes 
to.piolong  life  to  a  thoufand  years  5  and  with  equal  juftice  may  the  lexicographer  be  derided,  who 
being  able  to  produce  no  example  of  a  nation  that  has  preferved  their  words  and  phrafes  from  muta¬ 
bility,  fhall  imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  embalm  his  language,  and  fecure  it  from  corruption  and 
decay,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  fublunary  nature,  or  clear  the  world  at  once  from  folly, 
vanity,  and  affectation. 


\vith  this  hope,  however,  academies  have  been  instituted,  to  guard  the  avenues  of  their  languages, 
to  retain  fugitives,  and  repulfe  intruders ;  but  their  vigilance  and  activity  have  hitherto  been  vain  ; 
founds  are  too  volatile  and  fubtiie  for  legal  restraints ;  to  enchain  Syllable s,  and  to  laSh  the  wind,  are 
equally  the  undertakings  cf  pride,  unwilling  to  meaSure  its  deflres  by  its  Strength.  The  French  language 
has  viSibiy. changed  under  the  inlpedion  of  the  academy  ;  the  ftile  of  Amelof  s  translation  of  father 
Faul  is  obfeived  by  Le  Courayer  to  be  un  pen  pej'se  ;  and  no  Bah  an  will  maintain,  that  the  diCticn  of  any 
modern  writer  is  not  perceptibly  different  from  that  of  Boccace ,  Machiavel ,  or  Caro. 

Total  and  fudden  transformations  of  a  language  feldom  happen  ;  conqueHs  and  migrations  are  now 
very  laie  .  but  theie  are  other  caufes  of  change,  which,  though  flow  in  their  operation,  and  inVifible  in 
their  progi  efs,  aie  perhaps  as  much  fuperiour  to  human  refiftance,  as  the  revolutions  of  the  Sky,  or  in- 
tumelcence  of  the  tide.  Commerce,  however  neceffary,  however  lucrative,  as  it  depraves  the  manners, 
corrupts  the  language ;  they  that  have  frequent  intercourfe  with  Hrangers,  to  whom  they  endeavour  to 
accommodate  themielves,  muH  in  time  learn  a  mingled  dialed,  like  the  jargon  which  ferves  the  traf¬ 
fickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  coaHs.  This  will  not  always  be  confined  to  the  exchange, 
the  warehoule,  or  the  port,  but  will  be  communicated  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of  the  people,  and  be 
at  laH  incorporated  with  the  current  Speech. 


^  There  are  like  wile  internal  caufes  equally  forcible.  The  language  moH  likely  to  continue 
long  without  alteration,  would  be  that  of  a  nation  raifed  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  above  barbarity, 
ieaaded  from  Hrangers,  and  totally  employed  in  procuring  the  conveniencies  of  life;  either  without 
nooks,  or,  like  fome  ot  the  Mahometan  countries,  with  very  few:  men  thus  bufied  and  unlearned,  having 
only  Inch  words  as  common  ufe  requires,  would  perhaps  long  continue  to  exprefs  the  fame  notions  by  the 
game /%ns*  ^  kut  110  luch  conHancy  can  be  expeded  in  a  people  polifhed  by  arts,  and  claffed  by  fubor- 
o  mat  ion,  where  one  part  or  the  community  is  fuHained  and  accommodated  by  the  labour  of  the  other. 
Thode  who  have  much  leilurc  to  think,  will  always  be  enlarging  the  Hock  of  ideas,  and  every  in- 
creafe  of  knowledge,  whether  real  or  fancied,  will  produce  new  words,  or  combinations  of  words. 
When  tne  mind  is  unchained  from  neceflity,  it  will  range  after  convenience  ;  when  it  is  left  at  laroe 
-in  the  fields  of  Speculation,  it  will  fiiift  opinions;  as  any  cuHom  is  difufed,  the  words  that  expreffed 
it  muff  peri f A  with  it;  as  any  opinion  grows  popular,  it  will  innovate  fpeech  in  the  fame  proportion  as  it 
alters  pradice. 

cultivation  of  vaiious  fciences,  a  language  is  amplified,  it  will  be  more  furnilhed  with 
words  deflected  from  their  original  fenfe ;  the  geometrician  will  talk  of  a  courtier’s  zenith,  or  the  ex- 
cuitiick  virtue  01  a  wild  hero,  and  the  phyfician  of  fanguine  expedattons  and  phlegmatick  delays. 
Copioufnefs  of  fpeech  will  give  opportunities  to  capricious  choice,  by  which  fome  words  will  be 
piddled,  and  others  degiaded;  vicifiitudes  of  fafhion  will  enforce  the  ufe  of  new,  or  extend  the  fig- 
in  fi  cation  of  known  terms.  The  tropes  of  poetry  will  make  hourly  encroachments,  and  the  metapho¬ 
rical  will  become  the  cuirent  fenfe  :  pronunciation  will  be  varied  by  levity  or  ignorance,  and  the  pen 
inufi  at  length  comply  with  the  tongue;,  illiterate  writers  will  at  one  time  or  other,  by  publick  infatua¬ 
tion,  rife  into  renown,  who.,  not  knowing  the  original  import  of  words,  will  ufe  them  with  colloquial 
licentioufnefs,  confound  diflindion,  and  forget  propriety.  As  politenefs  increafes,  fome  exprefliens  will 
be  confidered  as  too  grofs  and  vulgar  for  the  delicate,  others  as  too  formal  and  ceremonious  for  the 
gay  and  airy;  new  phrafes  are  therefore  adopted,  which  muH,  for  the  fame  reafons,  be  in  time  dif- 
mified.  Swift,  in  his  petty -treatife  on  the  Enghjh  language,  allows  that  new  words  muH  fometimes 
be  introduced,  but  propofes  that  none  fliould  be  fuffered  to  become  obfolete.  But  what  makes  a  word 
obsolete,  more  than  general  agreement  to  forbear  it?  and  how  fhall  it  be  continued,  when  it  conveys  an 
often  five  idea,  or  recalled. again  into  the  mouths  of  mankind,  when  it  ha;  01  ce  by  difufe  become  unfa¬ 
miliar,  and  by  unfamiliarity  unplcafmg.  2 
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There  is  another  caufe  of  alteration  more  prevalent  than  any  other,  which  yet  in  the  pi  efen t  ftate 
of  the  world  cannot  be  obviated.  A  mixture  of  two  languages  will  pioduce  a  tin  a,A  ' 
from  both,  and  they  will  always  be  mixed,  where  the  chief  part  of  education,  an  tie.  mo  l  caa  pi^ 
cuous  accomplifhment,  is  fkill  in  ancient  or  in  foreign  tongues.  He  that  has  long  cu  tivate  anot  a 
language,  will  find  its  words  and  combinations  croud  upon  his  memory  ;  and  hafte  an  neg  lgence,  re 
finement  and  affectation.,  will  obtrude  borrowed  terms  and  exotick  exprefiions. 

The  great  peff  of  fpeech  is  frequency  of  tranflatiom  No  book  was  ever  tui  ned  from  one  lan 
guage  into  another,  without  imparting  fomething  of  its  native  idiom  ;  this  is  the  mo  nuxC  lievous  an 
comprehenfive  innovation  ;  fingle  words  may  enter  by  thoufands,  and  the  fabrick  of  t  le  tongue  con  mu 
the  fame,  but  new  phrafeology  changes  much  at  once  ;  it  alters  not  the  fingle  ffones  of  t  ae  uiiain..,, 
but  the  order  of  the  columns.  If  an  academy  fhould  be  eftablifhed  for  the  cultivation  o  our  yc, 
which  I,  who  can  never  wifh  to  fee  dependance  multiplied,  hope  the  fpirit  of  Engijo  1  erty  wi 
hinder  or  deffroy,  let  them,  inftead  of  compiling  grammars  and  dictionaries,  endeavour,  with  all 
their  influence,  to  flop  the  licence  of  tranflatours,  whole  idienefs  and  ignorance,  if  it  e  11  eie 
to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  a  dialed  of  France . 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irrefiftible,  what  remains  but  to  acquiefce  with  filence,  as  in  the 
other  infur  mountable  diftreffes  of  humanity  ?  it  remains  that  we  retard  what  we  cannou  repe  , 
that  we  palliate  what  we  cannot  cure.  Life  may  be  lengthened  by  care,,  though  deat  1  cannot  e 
ultimately  defeated  :  tongues,  like  governments,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  degeneration  ;  we  have  ong 
preferved  our  conftitution,  let  us  make  fome  ftruggles  for  our  language. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its  own  nature  forbids  to  be  immortal,.  I  have  devoted 
this  book,  the  labour  of  years,  to  the  honour  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer  yield  the  pa  m  of 
philology  to  the  nations  of  the  continent.  The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arifes  from  its  authoure. 
whether  I  fhall  add  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of  Englijh  literatuie,  muit  oe  lext 
to  time :  much  of  my  life  has  been  loft  under  the  preffures  of  difeafe ;  much  has  been  trifled  away  \ 
and  much  has  always  been  fpent  in  provifion  for  the  day  that  was  paffing  over  me  ;  but  I  fhall  not  think 
my  employment  ufelefs  or  ignoble,  if  by  my  afliftance  foreign  nations,  and  diftant  ages,  gain  accels 
to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and  underftand  the  teachers  of  truth  j  if  my  labouis  affoid  light 
to  the  repofitories  of  fcience,  and  add  celebrity  to  BaconT  to  Hooker ,  to  Milton,  and  to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wifh,  I  look  with  pleafure  on  my  book,  however  defective,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  fpirit  of  a  man  that  has  endeavoured  well.  That  it  will  immediately  become 
popular  I  have  not  promifed  to  myfelf:  a  few  wild  blunders,  and  rifible  abfurdities,  from  which  no  work 
of  fuch  multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnifh  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance  in 
contempt;  but  ufeful  diligence  will  at  laft  prevail,  and  there  never  can  be  wanting  fome  who  diftinguifh 
defert ;  who  will  confider  that  no  didionary  of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be  perfed,  ftnee  while  it  is 
haftening  to  publication,  fome  words  are  budding,  and  fome  falling  away  ;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be 
fpent  upon  fyntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole  life  would  not  be  diffident ;  that  he,  whole 
defign  includes  whatever  language  can  exprefs,  muft  often  fpeak  of  what  he  does  not  underftand ;  that 
a  writer  will  fometimes  be  hurried  by  eagernefs  to  the  end,  and  fometimes  faint  with  wearinefs  under  a 
talk,  which  Scaliger  compares  to  the  labours  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine ;  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  al¬ 
ways  known,  and  what  is  known  is  not  always  prefent ;  that  fudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  furprizs 
vio-ilance,  flight  avocations  will  feduce  attention,  and  cafual  eclipfes  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning  j 
and  that  the  writer  fhall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at  the  moment  of  need,  for  that  which  yefter- 
day  he  knew  with  intuitive  readinefs,  and  which  will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  fhall  be  found  that  much  is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  like- 
wife  is  performed  ;  and  though  no  book  was  ever  fpared  out  of  tendernefs  to  the  authour,  and  the 
world  is  little  felicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of  that  which  it  condemns ;  yet  it  may 
gratify  curiofity  to  inform  it,  that  the  Englijh  Dictionary  was  written  with  little  affiftance  of  the  learned, 
and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  foft  obfeurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  flicker  of 
academick  bowers,  but  amidft  inconvenience  and  diftradion,  in  ficknefs  and  in  forrow  :  and  it  may 
reprefs  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticifm  to  obferve,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here  fully  dilplayed,  I 
have  only  failed  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto  completed.  If  the  lexicons  of 
ancient  tongues,  now  immutably  fixed,  and  comprifed  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of  fee- 
ceffive  ages^inadequate  and  delufive;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge,  and  co-operating  diligence  of  th  t  Italian 
academicians,  did  not  fecure  them  from  the  cenfure  of  Beni  5  if  the  embodied  criticks  of  France,  when 
fifty  years  had  been  fpent  upon  their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  oeconomy,  and  give  their  fecond 
edition  another  form,  I  may  furely  be  contented  without  the  praife  of  perfection,  which,  if  I  could 
obtain,  in  this  ffioom  of  folitude,  what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  moft  of  thole 
whoni  I  wiffieef  to  pleafe,  have  funk  into  the  grave,  and  fuccefs  and  mifcarriage  are  empty  founds:  l 
therefore  difmifs  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  cenfure  or  from  praife. 
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THOUGH  the  Britain s  or  Weljh  were  the  firft 
poffeffors  of  this  ifiand,  whofe  names  are  re¬ 
corded,  and  are  therefore  in  civil  hiftory  al¬ 
ways  confidered  as  the  predeceflors  of  the  prefent  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  yet  the  dedu&ion  of  the  Englijh  language, 
from  the  earlieft  times  of  which  we  have  any  know¬ 
ledge  to  its  prefent  ftate,  requires  no  mention  of  them  : 
for  we  have  fo  few  words,  which  can,  with  any  proba¬ 
bility,  be  refered  to  Britijh  roots,  that  we  juftly  regard 
the  Saxons  and  Weljh,  as  nations  totally  diftind.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  that  when  the  Saxons  feized  this 
country,  they  buffered  the  Britains  to  live  among  them 
in  a  ftate  of  vaffalage,  employed  in  the  culture  of  the 
ground,  and  other  laborious  and  ignoble  fervices.  But 
it  is  fcarcely  poffible,  that  a  nation,  however  depreffed, 
fliould  have  been  mixed  in  confiderable  numbers  with 
the  Saxons  without  fome  communication  of  their  tongue, 
and  therefore  it  may,  with  great  reafon,  be  imagined, 
that  thole,  who  were  not  fheltered  in  the  mountains. 


perifhed  by  the  fword. 

The  whole  fabrick  and  fcheme  of  the  Englijh  lan¬ 
guage  is  Gothick  or  7” eutonick :  it  is  a  dialed  of  that 
tongue,  which  prevails  over  all  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe ,  except  thofe  where  the  Sclavonian  is  fpoken. 
Of  thefe  languages  Dr.  Hickes  has  thus  exhibited  the 
genealogy. 

GOTHICK, 


r 


A 


Anglo-Saxon, 


Dutch, 

Frifick, 

Englifh. 


Francick, 

German. 


ClMBRICK* 


Iflandick, 

Norwegian, 

Swedifh. 

Danifh. 


Of  the  Gothick ,  the  only  monument  remaining  is  a 
copy  of  the  golpels  fomewhat  mutilated,  which,  from 
the  filver  with  which  the  characters  are  adorned,  is 
called  the  filver  hook.  It  is  now  preferved  at  Upjal ,  and 
has  been  twice  published.  Whether  the  diCtion  of  this 
venerable  manufcript  be  purely  Gothick ,  has  been 
doubted  ;  it  feems  however  to  exhibit  the  moft  ancient 
dialed  now  to  be  found  of  the  T eutonick  race,  and  the 
Saxon,  which  is  the  original  of  the  prefent  Englifh,  was 
either  derived  from  it,  or  both  defcended  from  fome 
common  parent. 

What  was  the  form  of  the  Saxon  language,  when, 
about  the  year  450,  they  firft  entred  Britain ,  cannot 
now  be  known.  They  leem  to  have  been  a  people 
without  learning,  and  very  probably  without  an  alpha¬ 
bet ;  their  fpeech  therefore,  having  been  always  curfory 
and  extemporaneous,  mult  have  been  artlefs  and  uncon¬ 
nected,  without  any  modes  of  tranfkion  or  involution  of 
claufes  •,  which  abruptnefs  and  inconnedion  may  be  ob- 
ferved  even  in  their  later  writings.  This  barbarity  may 


be  fiippofed  to  have  continued  during  their  wars  With 
the  Britains,  which  for  a  time  left  them  no  leifure  for 
fofter  ftudies  ;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  for  fuppofing  it 
abated,  till  the  year  570,  when  Augujtine  came  from 
Rome  to  convert  them  to  Chriftianity.  The  Chriftian 
religion  always  implies  or  produces  a  certain  degree  of 
civility  and  learning  ;  they  then  became  by  degrees  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Roman  language,  and  fo  gained,  from 
time  to  time,  fome  knowledge  and  elegance,  till  in  three 
centuries  they  had  formed  a  language  capable  of  ex- 
preffing  all  the  fentiments  of  a  civilifed  people,  as 
appears  by  king  Alfred's  paraphrafe  or  imitation  of 
Boethius ,  and  his  fnort  preface,  which  I  have  feleCted 
as  the  firft  fpecimen  of  ancient  Englijh. 

CAP.  I. 

N  barpe  tibe  pe  Goran  op  8ibbfiu  msegpe  pip 
Romana  pice  gepin  upahopon.  q  mip  heopa 
cynmgum.  Rastigota  ant)  Ballepica  prepon  hatne. 
Romane  bupij  abpaecon.  ant)  call  Iralia  pice  p  ip 
betpux  J)am  munrum  q  Sicilia  Sam  ealont)e  in  anpalt) 
gepehton.  q  pa.  icgtep  pam  popepppecenan  cyningum 
i)eot)pic  peng  to  pam  llcan  pice  pe  Beobpic  ptep 
Amulinga.  he  pasp  Gpipten.  peah  he  on  pam  Ap- 
pianipcan  gebpolan  buphpunobe.  £)e  gehet  Romanum 
hip  ppeonbpcipe.  ppa  p  hi  moptan  heopa  ealbpihta 
pypbe  beon.  Ac  he  pa  gehat  ppibe  ypele  jelsepte* 
q  ppibe  ppape  geenbobe  mit)  manegum  mane,  p  -pxy 
to  eacan  oppum  unapimebum  yplum.  p  he  Iohannep 
pone  papan  her  opplean.  Da  pa:p  pum  conpuh  p  pe 
hepetoha  hatap.  Boenup  prep  haten.  pe  pa:p  in  boc-* 
cpaiptum  *3  on  popult)  peapum  pe  pihtpipepta.  Se  ba 
onjeat  pa  mamjpealban  ypel  pe  pe  cymng  Beobpic 
pip  pam  Lpiptenanbome  q  pip  pam  Romanipcum 
pitum  bybe.  he  pa  jem untie  bapa  epneppa  q  papa 
ealbpihta  be  hi  unbep  bam  Eapepum  htepbon  heopa 
ealt)hlapopt)um.  Da  onjan  hepmeagan  q  leopnijan  on 
him  pelpum  hu  he  p  pice  bam  unpihipipan  cyninje 
apeppan  mihte.  q  on  pyht  geleappulpa  ant)  on  piht- 
pippa  anpalt)  gebpingan.  8ent)e  pa  bigellice  aspenb- 
jeppitu  to  pam  Lapepe  to  Eonptantinopolim.  ptep 
ip  Lpeca  heah  bupg  q  heopa  cyneptol.  pop  pam  pe 
Gapepe  ptep  heopa  ealbhlapopb  cynnep.  basbon  hine 
pier  he  him  to  heopa  Epiptenbome  q  to  heopa 
ealbpihtum  gepultumebe.  Da  p  ongeat  pe  pjeih- 
peopa  cyning  Deobpic.  ba  het  he  hine  gebpin  gan  on 
capcepne  q  p«p  inne  belucan.  Da  hit  ba  jeiomp  p  pe 
appypba  paip  on  ppa  miceipe  neapaneppe  becom.  pa 
paip  he  ppa  micle  ppibop  on  hip  ODobe  jebpepeb.  ppa 
hip  ODot)  asp  ppibop  to  pam  popult)  pteipum  unjepot) 
piup.  q  he  ba  nanpe  ppoppe  be  innan  pam  capcepne 
ne  jem untie,  ac  he  jepeoil  mpol  op  tune  on  pa  piop. 
q  hine  aptpehte  ppipe  unpot.  anbopmub  hine  pelpne 
on^an  pepan  q  pup  pingenbe  epayp. 


CAP. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 


CAP.  II. 

DA  hoS  pe  ic  ppecca  geo  luprbaeplice  pong.  ic 
pceal  nu  heopientie  pingan.  3  mit>  ppi  ungepatium 
poptiu m  gepercan.  Jeah  ic  geo  hpilum  gecophce 
p  untie.  ac  ic  nu  pe-petvoe  3  gipcientie  op  gepatipa 
popta  mippo.  me  ablenOan  Jiap  ungetpeopan  popult) 
paelj?a.  3  me  pa  popletan  ppa  blinOne  on  p\y  t>imme 
hoi.  Da  bepeapotion  mlcepe  luptbmpneppe  Ja  Sa  ic 
him  xype  betpr  rpupoOe,  Sa  penton  hi  me  heopa 
brec  to  ant)  me  mit>  ealle  ppomgepitan.  To  phon 
pceoltan  la  mine  ppie-nt)  peggan  Jaet  ic  gepaehg  mon 
p.T-pe.  hu  m^g  pe  beon  gepaehg  pe  Se  on  Sam  ge- 
pfe lj)um  Suphpuman  ne  mot:- 

CAP.  III. 

B  A  ic  Ja  Sip  leo]?.  cpasS  Boenup.  geompiente 
apungen  h$pt>e.  Sa  com  Saep  gan  in  ro  me  heopen- 
cent)  pipOom.  3  p  nun  mujinenoe  GDot>  nnt>  hip  pop- 
t>um  gegperte.  3  pu p  epee]?,  £)u  ne  eapt  Ju  pe  mon 
pe  on  minpe  pcolepaepe  apeti  3  gelsepeti.  Ac  hponon 
pupt>e  pu  mit>  jnppum  popult)  popgum  pu p  ppije  gep- 
pe-ncet).  buron  ic  par  p  j?u  haeppt  Sapa  psepna  ro 


hpajie  popgiten  Se  ic  pe  aep  peal  tie.  Da  clipote  pe 
piptiom  3  cpr p.  DepiraJ)  nu  apipjete  popuit)  popga 
op  mmep  Jiegenep  COote.  popjiam  ge  pint)  pa  m.epran 
pceaban.  Lt ra|)  hine  epr  hpeoppan  ro  minum  lapum. 
Da  eot)e  pe  pipbom  neap,  epaej?  Boenup.  minum 
hpeoppientian  gejohte.  3  hir  ppa  mopolil  hpasr 
hpega  upapa’pte.  atipigtie  Jia  minenep  OQotep  eagan. 
ant)  hir  ppan  blifum  popturn.  hpaejep  hir  oneneope 
hip  poprepmoOop.  mit>  Sam  pe  oa  ~p  COot)  pip  be- 
pente.  Sa  gecneop  hir  ppije  ppeorele  hip  agne 
motop.  p  peep  pe  piptom  pe  hir  lange  asp.  ry"oe  3 
laspfce.  ac  hir  ongeat  hip  lape  ppife  roropenne  3 
ypipe  robpocenne  mit)  typi^pa  hontium.  *3  hine  pa 
ppan  hu  p  gepupte.  Da  ant>ppypt)e  pe  pipOom  him  -3 
p*t>e.  p  hip  gingpan  hsepton  hine  ppa  roropenne. 
pxppaep  hi  reohhooon  p  hi  hineeallne  habban  pceol- 
t)on,  ac  hi  gegatepiaS  monipealo  fcypig  on  pxpe 
poprpupunga.  -3  on  pam  gilpe  buran  heopa  hpelc 
epr  ro  hype  bore  gecippe:  • 

This  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
Saxon  in  its  higheft  hate  of  purity,  for  here  are  fcarcely 
any  words  borrowed  from  the  Roman  dialedts. 


Of  the  following  verfion  of  the  gofpels  the  age  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  it  was  probably  written  between 
the  time  of  Alfred  and  that  of  the  Norman  conqueft, 
and  therefore  may  properly  be  inferted  here. 

Tranflations  feldom  afford  jufl  fpecimens  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  and  leafl  of  all  thofe  in  which  a  fcrupulous  and 
verbal  interpretation  is  endeavoured,  becaufe  they  retain 
the  phraleology  and  ftrudlure  of  the  original  tongue  j 


yet  they  have  often  this  convenience,  that  the  fame 
book,  being  tranflated  in  different  ages,  affords  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  marking  the  gradations  of  change,  and  bring¬ 
ing  one  age  into  comparifon  with  another.  For  this 
purpofe  I  have  placed  the  Saxon  verfion  and  that  of 
Wickliffe ,  written  about  the  year  1380,  in  oppofite  co¬ 
lumns  ;  becaufe  the  convenience  of  eafy  collation  Teems 
greater  than  that  of  regular  chronology. 


L  U  C  JE  C  a  p.  I. 

Tj'  O  R  D  A  00  pe  pitotlice  manega  Johton  papa 
Jmga  pace  ge-ent>ebypt>an  pe  on  up  gepyllete 
pynt. 

2  Spa  up  betaehtun  pa  Se  hit:  op  ppymSe  gepapon. 
anti  psepe  pppaece  penap  ptepon. 

3  CDs  gejmhte  [op-pyligtie  ppom  ppuma]  geoprt- 
lice  eallum.  [miS]  ent>ebypt>neppe  ppiran  Se.  ])u  Se 
pelupta  Theophilup. 

4  Dset:  pu  onenape  papa  popta  poSp^prneppe.  op 
pam  Se  pu  gel^pet)  eapr:- 

5  On  ]3epot>ep  tiagum  Iut)ea  cynmcgep.  pasp  pum 
pacept)  on  naman  Zachapiap.  op  Abian  rune.  *3  hip 
pip  p asp  op  Aaponep  tiohrpum.  ant)  hype  nama  paep 
Clizaberh:- 

6  SoSlice  hig  psepon  buru  pihrpipe  bepopan 
Dote,  gangente  on  eallum  hip  bebotum  -3  pihrpip- 
neppum  buran  ppohre:- 

7  Ant  hig  n'aepton  nan  beapn.  popj)am  Se  6hza- 
berh  pxp  unbepente.  3  hy  on  hypa  tagum  buru 
popS-eotun:- 

8  SoSlice  prep  gepopten  pa  Zachapiap  hyp  pacept- 
hatep  bpeac  on  hip  geppixlep  entebyptneppe  bepo¬ 
pan  Dote. 

9  iEprep  gepunan  pxp  pacepthatep  hlorep.  he 
eote  p  he  hip  opppunge  perte.  Sa  he  on  Dotep 
rempel  eote. 

10  Gall  pepot  pa sp  polcep  prep  ure  gebittente  on 
pxpe  opppunge  riman:- 

1 1  Da  srypte  him  Dpihrnep  engel  prantente  on 
pasy  peopotep  ppiSpan  healpe. 

.  1 2  Da  peapt  Zachapiap  getpepet  p  gepeonte.  3 
him  ege  onhpeap:* 

13  Da  cpreS  pe  engel  him  ro.  Ne  ontpret  pu  Se 
Zachapiap.  popj)am  pin  ben  ip  gehypet.  3  |?in  pip 
Clizaberh  pe  pitnu  cenS.  ant  pu  nempr  hyp  naman 
Iohannep. 

1 4.  3  he  byS  pe  ro  gepean  3  to  bhppe.  3  manega 
on  hyp  acennetneppe  gepagmaS:- 

15  SoSlice  he  byS  m^pe  bepopan  Dpihrne.  ant 
he  ne  tpmcS  pin  ne  beop.  3  he  biS  gepyllet  on  hali- 
gum  Dapre.  ponne  gyt  op  hip  motop  innoSe. 

16  Ant  manega  Ippahela  beapna  he  gecypS  ro 
Dpihrne  hypa  Dote. 

17  Ant  he  greS  ropopan  him  on  gapre  3  Cliap 
mihre.  p  he  pretepa  heopran  to  hypa  beapn um  ge- 
cyppe.  3  ungeleappulle  ro  pihrpippa  gleappeype. 
Dpihrne  pulppemet  pole  gegeappian:- 


LUK,  Chap.  I. 


T  N  the  dayes  of  Eroude  kyng  of  Judee  ther  was  a 

prefl  Zacarye  by  name  :  of  the  fort  of  Abia,  and  his 
wyf  was  of  the  doughtris  of  Aaron  :  and  hir  name 
was  Elizabeth. 

2  An  bothe  weren  jufle  bifore  God:  goynge  in  alle 
the  maundementis  and  juftifyingis  of  the  Lord  with- 
outen  playnt. 

3  And  thei  hadden  no  child,  for  Elizabeth  was 
bareyn  and  bothe  weren  of  greet  age  in  her  dayes. 

4  And  it  bifel  that  whanne  Zacarye  fchould  do  the 
office  of  preflhod  in  the  ordir  of  his  courfe  to  fore 
God. 

5  Aftir  the  cuftom  of  the  preflhod,  he  wente  forth 
by  lot  and  entride  into  the  temple  to  encenfen. 

6  And  at  the  multitude  of  the  puple  was  without 
forth  and  preyede  in  the  our  of  encenfyino-. 

7  And  an  aungel  of  the  Lord  apperide&to  him  :  and 
flood  on  the  right  ha  f  of  the  auter  of  encenfe. 

8  And  Zacarye  feynge  was  afrayed  :  and  drede  fe! 
upon  him. 

9  And  the  aungel  fayde  to  him,  Zacarye  drede  thou  ' 
not  :  for  thy  preier  is  herd,  and  Elizabeth  thi  wif  fchal 
bere  to  thee  a  fone  :  and  his  name  fchal  be  clepid  Jon. 

10  And  joye  and  gladyng  fchal  be  to  thee:  and 
manye  fchulen  have  joye  in  his  natyvyte. 

1 1  For  he  fchal  be  great  bifore  the  Lord  :  and  he 
fchal  not  dnnke  wyn  ne  fydyr,  and  he  fchal  be  fulfild 
with  the  holy  gofl  yit  of  his  modir  wombe. 

12  And  he  fchal  converte  manye  of  the  children  of 
Ifrael  to  her  Lord  God. 

1  3  And  he  fchal  go  bifore  in  the  fpiryte  and  vertu  of 
Idelye  :  and  he  fchal  turne  the  hertis  of  the  fadris  to  the 
foms,  and  men  out  ot  beleeve  :  to  the  prudence  of  iult 
men,  to  make  redy  a  perfyt  puple  to  the  Lord.  J 


18  Da 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


r  1 8  Da  cpm£>  Zachapiap  ro  })am  engele.  Jjpanun  par 
ic  pif.  ic  com  nu  ealt).  ant)  nun  pip  on  hype  Oagum 
popb>eot>e;: 

19  Da  anfcppapobe  him  pe  enjel.  Ic  com  Dabpiel. 
ic  pe  prant)e  bepopan  Dobe.  ano  ic  com  apenti  piS 
pe  pppiecan.  3  pe  pip  bptnan. 

20  Ant)  nu  pu  bipr  pupijentie.  4  pu  pppiecan  ne 
miht  o'b  pone  riej  pe  pap  ping  jepupciaS.  poppam 
pu  minum  popt)um  ne  gelyp'oej  r.  pd  beo<$  on  hypa 
rim  an  ^epyllebe:- 

2 1  Ant  p  pole  pmp  Zachapiam  ge-anbit)igent>e.  anti 
punt>piot>on  p  he  on  pam  remple  laer  pmp: 

22  Da  he  ur-eot>e  ne  mihre  he  him  ro -pppiecan. 
*3  hig  oneneopon  p  he  on  pam  remple  pume  ^epihr^e 
gepeah.  “3  he  piep  bicnient>e  hym.  -3  tiumb  puph- 
punere:- 

23  Da  pmp  jepopiren  pa  hip  penunga  tiajap  jepyl- 
let»e  prepon.  he  pepitie  ro  hip  hupe:- 

24  So'blice  aeprepi  'oajum  Elizabeth  hip  pip  je- 
eacnote.  ant)  heo  betnjlu'oe  hig  pip  monpap.  *3  cpm'S. 

25  SoSlice  me  Dpnhren  geoyoe  pup.  on  pam 
t>agum  pe  he  jepeah  minne  hopp  berpux  mannum 
apyppan: 

26  So^lice  on  pam  pyxran  mon^e  paep  apent)  Da- 
bpiel  pe  enjel  ppam  Dpihrne  on  Dalilea  ceaprpe. 
pope  nama  pop  Nazaperh. 

27  To  bepet)t)ut)pe  pasmnan  anum  pepe.  pop 
nama  pop  lopep.  op  DauiTep  hupe.  -]  pope  pomnan 
nama  pop  CDapia:- 

28  Da  epoo  pe  engel  mgangente.  £)alpep  pu  mit) 
jype  gepylieiD.  Dpihren  mit>  pe.  Su  eapr  gebierput) 
on  pipum:- 

29  pa  peap^  heo  on  hip  pppoce  getpepet).  ant) 
pohre  hpor  peo  gpetin  3  pope:- 

30  Da  cpo$  pe  enjel.  Ne  ontpot)  pu  Se  COapia. 
police  pu  gype  mit>  Dote  gemerrepr. 

31  Suffice  nu.  pu  on  mnot)e  ge-eacnapr.  ant)  punu 
cenpr.  ant)  hip  naman  polent)  genemnepr. 

32  Se  biS  mope.  *3  pop  hehpran  punu  genemnefr. 
ant)  him  pyT6  Dpihren  Dot)  hip  potiep  Dauitiep  perl. 

33  Ant)  he  picpaS  on  ecneppe  on  Iacobep  hupe.  *3 
hip  picep  ent)e  ne  bfS:- 

34  Da  cpoS  COapia  ro  pam  enjle.  hu  gepypS  pi p. 
poppam  ic  pepe  ne  onenape:- 

35  Da  ant»ppapot)e  hype  pe  engel.  Se  halja  Dapr 
on  pe  becyn)^.  -3  pop  heahpran  mihr  pe  opep- 
pcearaS.  ant)  poppam  p  halite  pe  op  pe  acennet)  bib. 
bib  Dot>ep  punu  jenemneti, 

36  Ant)  nu.  Elizabeth  pm  maje  punu  on  hype  ylt)e 
■geacnote.  ant)  pep  monab  ip  hype  pyxta.  peo  ip  un- 
bepentie  jenemnet). 

37  Foppam  mpajcpopt)  mit>  Dote  unmihtehc:- 

38  Da  epob  COapia.  £ep  ip  Dpihrnep  pinen.  je- 
pupbe  me  oprep  pinum  popte:-  Ant)  pe  engel  hype 
ppam-gepat:- 

39  Soblice  on  pam  tagum  apap  COapia  *3  pepbe  on 
munrlant)  mit)  oppre.  on  Iut)eipcpe  ceaprpe. 

40  -3  eot)e  mro  Zachapiap  hupe.  *]  gperre  Gliza¬ 
berh:- 

41  Da  pop  gepopten  pa  Glizaberh  gehypte  COa- 
pian  jpetmge.  ba  gepagnute  p  cilt)  on  hype  innobe. 
ant)  pa  peapb  Glizaberh  halirum  Dapre  gepyllet). 

42  7j  heo  clypobe  mycelpe  prepne.  ant)  epob.  Du 
eapr  berpux  pipum  geblerput).  ant)  jeblerput)  ip 
pinep  innobep  poprm. 

43  7j  hpanun  ip  me  pip.  p  minep  Dpihrnep  mot)op 
ro  me  cume:- 

44  Sona  ppa  pinpe  jperinje  prepn  on  minum 
eapum  jepopten  pop.  pa  pahnut>e  [in  jlotinipe]  min 
alt)  on  minum  innope. 

45  Ant)  eatnj  pu  eapr  pu  pe  gelyptept.  p  pulp- 
piemere  pynt  pa  ping  pe  pe  ppam  Dpihrne  gepote 
pynt):- 

46  Da  epob  COapia.  COin  papel  moppab  Dpihren. 


14  And  Zacarye  feyde  to  the  aungel :  wherof  fchal 

Y  wyte  this  ?  for  Y  am  old  :  and  my  w yf  hath  gon  fer 
in  hir  dayes. 

15  And  the  aungel  anfwerde  and  feyde  to  him,  for 

Y  am  Gabriel  that  itonde  nygh  bifore  God,  and  Y  am 
lent  to  thee  to  lpeke  and  to  evangelife  to  thee  thele 
thingis,  and  lo  thou  fchalt  be  doumbe. 

16  And  thou  fchalt  not  mowe  lpeke,  til  into  the 
day  in  which  thefe  thingis  fchulen  be  don.  for  thou 
haft  not  beleved  to  my  wordis,  whiche  fchulen  be  fulfild 
in  her  tyme. 

17  And  the  puple  was  abidynge  Zacarye  :  and  thei 
wondriden  that  he  taryede  in  the  temple. 

18  And  he  gede  out  and  myghte  not  fpeke  to  hem  : 
and  thei  knewen  that  he  hadde  leyn  a  vifioun  in  the 
temple,  and  he  bekenide  to  hem  :  and  lie  dwellide  ftille 
doumbe. 

19  And  it  was  don  whanne  the  dayes  of  his  office 
weren  fulffilid  :  he  wente  into  his  hous. 

20  And  aftir  thefe  dayes  Elizabeth  his  wif  confeyvede 
and  hidde  hir  fyve  monethisand  feyde. 

2 1  For  fo  the  Lord  dide  to  me  in  the  dayes  in  whiche 
he  biheld  to  take  awey  my  reprof  among  men. 

22  But  in  the  fixte  monethe  the  aungel  Gabriel  was 
fent  from  God  :  into  a  cytee  of  Galilee  whos  name  was 
Nazareth. 

23  To  a  maydun  weddid  to  a  man  :  whos  name  was 
Jofeph  of  the  hous  of  Dauith,  and  the  name  of  the 
maydun  was  Marye. 

24  And  the  aungel  entride  to  hir,  and  fayde,  heil 
ful  of  grace  the  Lord  be  with  thee :  bleffid  be  thou 
among  wymmm. 

25  And  whanne  fche  hadde  herd:  fche  was  troublid 
in  his  word,  and  thoughte  what  manner  falutacioun 
this  was. 

26  And  the  aungel  feid  to  hir,  ne  drede  not  thou 
IVIarye  :  for  thou  halt  founden  grace  anentis  God. 

27  Lo  thou  fchalt  confeyve  in  wombe,  and  fchalt 
bere  a  fone :  and  thou  fchalt  clepe  his  name  Jhefus. 

28  This  ffiall  be  gret :  and  he  fchal  be  clepid  the 
fone  of  highefte,  and  the  Lord  God  fchal  geve  to  him 
the  feete  of  Dauith  his  fadir. 

29  And  he  fchal  regne  in  the  hous  of  Jacob  withouten 
ende,  and  of  his  rewme  fchal  be  noon  ende. 

30  And  Marye  feyde  to  the  aungel,  on  what  maner 
fchal  this  thing  be  don  ?  for  Y  knowe  not  man. 

3  1  And  the  aungel  anfwerde  and  feyde  to  hir,  the 
holy  Goft  fchal  come  fro  above  into  thee  :  and  the  vertu 
of  the  highefte  fchal  ouer  fchadowe  thee  :  and  therfore 
that  holy  thing  that  fchal  be  bortin  of  thee  :  fchal  be 
clepide  the  fone  of  God. 

32  And  to  Elizabeth  thi  cofyn,  and  fche  alfo  hath 
confeyved  a  fone  in  hir  eelde,  and  this  monethe  is  the 
fixte  to  hir  that  is  clepid  bareyn. 

33  For  every  word  fchal  not  be  impoffyble  anentis 
God. 

34  And  Marye  feide  to  the  hond  maydun  of  the 
Lord  :  be  it  doon  to  me  aftir  thi  word ;  and  the  aungel 
departide  fro  hir. 

35  And  Marye'  roos  up  in  tho  dayes  and  wente  with 
hafte  into  the  mountaynes  into  a  citee  of  Judee. 

36  And  fche  entride  into  the  hous  of  Zacarye  and 
grette  Elizabeth. 

37  And  it  was  don  as  Elizabeth  herde  the  falutacioun 
of  Marye  the  young  childe  in  hir  wombe  gladide,  and 
Elizabeth  was  fulfild  with  the  holy  Goft. 

38  And  cryede  with  a  gret  voice  and  feyde,  bleffid 
be  thou  among  wymmen  and  bleffid  be  the  fruyt  of  thy 
wombe. 

39  And  wherof  is  this  thing  to  me,  that  the  modir 
of  my  Lord  come  to  me  ? 

40  For  lo  as  the  vois  of  thi  falutacioun  was  maad  in 
myn  eeris :  the  yong  child  gladide  in  joye  in  my  . 
wombe. 

41  And  bleffid  be  thou  that  haft  beleeved  :  for  thilke 
thingis  that  ben  feid  of  the  Lord  to  thee  fchulen  be 
parlytly  don. 

42  And  Marye  feyde,  my  foul  magnifieth  the 
Lordk 
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^  T  min  3arr  jebhrrutJe  on  GoOe  minum  J3ae- 

4^  hoppam  pehe  jepeah  hi|p  pinene  eat>mot>neppe. 

foe  lice  heonun-popft  me  eaOiTe  rec-ralS  ealle  cneo- 
peppa.  ,  y  °  1  0 

49  Foppam  pe  me  mycele  binx  OyOe  re  mihriT 

*r-  1  hip  ir  hah5.  ^  6  ;  J  6 

50  *3  hip  milo-heojxrner  op  cneopeppe  on  cneo- 
Jaeppe  June  on'Dpae'oen'Dum: 

5  1  pojilvre  megne  on  hip  eapme.  he  tro-txHtie 
pa  opep-mot)an  on-mot»e  hypa  heoptan. 

Up^2  apeapp  pa  pican  op  perle.  ano  pa  ea^-moOan 

53  ^in3pi^enOe  he  mib  ToOum  TepylOe.  4  open- 

mooe  lfcele  popletr.  ' 

54  apeng  Ippahel  hip  cnihr.  *]  TemunOe  hip 
miIt>-heoprneppe. 

55  8pa  he  pppasc  to  upum  paztepum.  Abpahame 
ant>  hip  paste  on  a  peopult.- 

56  SoSlice  COapia  punuOe  mit  hype  ppylce  bpy 
montap.  *3  gepenOe  pa  ro  hype  hupe:- 

57  Da  paep  jepyllet)  Glizabethe  cennint-tm.  ant 
heo  punu  cente. 

58*3  hype  nehchebupap  -3  hype  cu^an  p  jehypton. 
¥  Dpihren  hip  milo  heoprneppe  mit  hype  marppute 
■3  hij  nut)  hype  bhppoton:- 

59  Da  on  pam  ehteoSan  brnge  hij  comon  -p  cilb 
ymbpni^an.  ant)  nembon  hme  hip  parOep  naman  Za- 
chapiam:- 

t>°  Da  anbppapobe  hip  mot)op.  Ne  pe  po<5ep.  ac  he 
bi$  Iohannep  genemneb:- 

6 1  Da  cpaebon  hi  ro  hype.  Nip  nan  on  pinpe  mas-tSe 
pyppum  naman  genemneb:- 

62  Da  bicnobon  hi  ro  hip  paebep.  hpast  he  poire 
hyne  jenemnebne  beon:- 

63  pa  ppar  he  geberenum  pex-bpere.  Iohannep 
ip  hip  nama.  Sa  punrporon  hij  ealle:- 

64  Da  peap'S  pona  hip  muS  *3  hip  tunje  ^e-openob. 
*3  he  pppasc.  Dpihren  bletpigenbe:- 

65  Da  peapS  eje  gepopben  opep  ealle  hypa  neh¬ 
chebupap.  anr  opep  ealle  Iurea  munr-lant)  paepon 
pay  popr  gepibmaeppobe. 

66  “3  ealle  pa  ^e  hir  gehypbon.  on  hypa  heopran 
perrun  “3  cpasbon.  penpr  3u  hpast  byS  pep  cnapa. 
pirorhce  Dpihrnep  hanr  pasp  mir  him: 

67  Anb  Zachapiap  hip  ptbep  paep  mib  halejum 
Dapre  gepylleb.  *3  he  pitejobe  anr  cpae^. 

68  Deblerpur  py  Dpihren  Ippahela  Dor.  pop- 
pam  pe  he  geneopure.  *3  hip  polcep  alyperneppe 
r  ybe. 

69  Anr  he  up  hasle  hopn  aptpbe  on  Dauiber  hure 
hip  cnihrep. 

70  Spa  he  pppasc  puph  hip  halejpa  pitegena  muS. 
pa  Se  op  poplrep  ppym  ^e-  pppascon. 

71  *3  he  alypre  up  op  upum  peonrum.  anr  op  ealpa 
papa  hanra  pe  up  hareron. 

7 2  CDilr-heoprneppe  ro  pypcenne  mir  upum  pasbe- 
pum.  *3  jemunan  hip  halegan  cySneppe. 

73  ^yne  uy  ro  pyllenne  pone  aS  pe  he  upum  pas- 
rep  Abpahame  ppop. 

74  Dasr  pe  buran  eje.  op  upe  peonra  hanra  aly- 
pere.  him  peopian 

.  •  # 

75  On  hali^neppe  bepopan  him  eallum  upum 
raxu  m:- 

76  Anr  pu  cnapa  bipr  piep  hehpran  pireja  jenem 
ner.  pu  gaspr  bepopan  Dpihrnep  anpyne.  hip  pejap 
geappian. 

77  To  pyllene  hip  polce  hiele  jepir  on  hypa  pynna 
popjypneppe. 

78  Duph  innorap  upep  Dorep  milr-heoprneppe. 
on  pam  he  up  geneopure  op  eaprrasle  up-pppinrenre. 

79  Onlyhran  pam  pe  on  pyprpum  *3  on  reacSep 
pceare  pirra'S.  upe  per  ro  jepeccenne  on  pibbe  pej:- 

80  So^hce  pe  cnapa  peox.  -3  piep  on  japte  7;epr- 
panjor.  -3  p^p  on  peptenum  oS  pone  rroj  hy]'  asry- 
perneppum  on  Ippahel:- 


43  And  my  fpiryt  hath  gladid  in  God  myn  hejthff* 

44  For  he  hath  behulden  the  mekenefTe  of  his  hand- 
mayden  :  for  lo  lor  this  alle  generatiouns  fchtiien  leye 
that  I  am  blelTid. 

45  For  he  that  is  mighti  hath  don  to  me  grete  thingis, 
and  his  name  is  holy. 

46  And  his  merly  is  fro  kyndrede  into  kyndredis  to 
men  that  dreden  him. 

47  He  made  myght  in  his  arm,  he  fcateride  proude 
men  with  the  thoughte  of  his  herte. 

48  He  fette  doun  myghty  men  Iro  feete  and  enhaun- 
fide  meke  nun, 

49  He  hath  fulfillid  hungry  men  with  goodis,  and 
he  has  left  riche  men  voide. 

50  Fle  havynge  mynde  of  his  mercy  took  up  If  ael 
his  child, 

5 1  As  he  hath  fpokun  to  oure  fadris,  to  Abraham, 
and  to  his  leed  into  vvorldis. 

52  And  Marye  dwellide  with  hir  as  it  were  thre 
monethis  and  turned  agen  into  hishous. 

53  But  the  tyme  of  beringe  child  was  fulfillid  to 
Elizabeth,  and  fche  bar  a  fon. 

54  And  the  neyghbouris  and  cofyns  of  hir  herden 
that  the  Lord  hadde  magnyfied  his  mercy  with  hir,  and 
thei  thankiden  him. 

55  And  it  was  doon  in  the  eightithe  day  thei  camen  to 
circumfide  the  child,  and  thei  clepiden  him  Zacarye  by 
the  name  of  his  fadir. 

56  And  his  modir  anfweride  and  feide,  nay;  but  he 
fchal  be  clepid  Jon. 

57  And  thei  feiden  to  hir,  for  no  man  is  in  thi  kyn- 
redethat  is  clepid  this  name. 

58  And  thei  bikenyden  to  his  fadir,  what  he  wolde 
that  he  were  clepid. 

59  And  he  axinge  a  poyntel  wroot  feiynge,  Jon  is 
his  name,  and  alle  men  wondriden. 

60  And  annoon  his  mouth  was  openyd  and  his  tunge, 
and  he  fpak  and  blelfide  God. 

61  And  drede  was  maad  on  all  hir  neighbouris,  and 
all  the  wordis  weren  puplifchid  on  alle  the  mounteynes 
of  Judee. 

6 2  And  alle  men  that  herden  puttiden  in  her  herte, 
and  feiden  what  manner  child  fcal  this  be,  for  the  hond 
of  the  Lord  was  with  him. 

63  And  Zacarye  his  fadir  was  fulfillid  with  the  holy 
Golf,  and  profeciede  and  feide. 

64  Bleffid  be  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  for  he  has 
vifitid  and  maad  redempcioun  of  his  puple. 

65  And  he  has  rered  to  us  an  horn  of  helthe  in  the 
hous  of  Dauith  his  child. 

66  As  he  fpak  by  the  mouth  of  hife  holy  prophetis 
that  weren  fro  the  world. 

67  Helth  fro  oure  enemyes,  and  fro  the  hond  of  alle 
men  that  hatiden  us. 

68  To  do  merfy  with  oure  fadris,  and  to  have  mynde 
of  his  holy  teftament. 

69  The  grete  ooth  that  he  fwoor  to  Abraham  our 
fadir, 

70  To  geve  himfelf  to  us,  that  we  without  drede 
delyvered  fro  the  hond  of  oure  enemyes  ferve  to 
him, 

71  In  holynefie  and  rightwifhefie  before  him,  in  alle 
our  dayes. 

72  And  thou  child  fchalt  be  clepid  the  profete  of  the 
highefte,  for  thou  fchalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord 
to  make  redy  hife  weyes. 

73  To  geve  fcience  of  heelth  to  his  puple  into  re- 
milfioun  of  her  fynnes. 

74  By  the  inwardenefs  of  the  merfy  of  oure  God, 
in  the  which  he  lpringyng  up  Lo  on  high  hath  vifited 
us. 

75  To  Seve  light  to  them  that  fitten  in  derkneffis, 
and  in  fchadowe  of  dceth,  to  drelfe  oure  feet  ihto  the 
weye  of  pees  ; 

76  And  the  child  wexide,  and  was  confortid  in  fpiryt, 
and  was  in  defer t  placis  till  to  the  day  of  his  fchcwina 
to  YTrael. 
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Of  the  Saxon  poetry  fome  fpecimen  is  necefiarv, 
though  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  their  metre  and 
the  quantities  of  their  iyllables,  which  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  perhaps  lmpoflible,  to  recover,  excludes 
us  from  that  plcafure  which  the  old  bards  undoubtedly 
gave  to  their  contemporaries. 

The  fir  ft:  poetry  of  the  Saxons  was  without  rhyme, 
and  confequently  muft  have  depended  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  their  fyllables ;  but  they  began  in  time  to  imi¬ 
tate  their  neighbours,  and  clofe  their  verfes  with  cor- 
refpondent  founds. 

The  two  paflages,  which  I  have  feledted,  contain 
apparently  the  rudiments  of  our  prefent  lyrick  meafures, 
and  the  writers  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  the  genuine 
anceftors  of  the  Englifo  poets. 

mat  him  pope  abpeben, 

Dmb  he  Sanne  ope  bibbe  ne  mujen, 

Uop  j?  bilimpeS  dome. 

£>e  ip  pip  p  bib  ant>  bore 
Ant)  ber  biuope-n  borne. 

DeaS  com  on  Sip  mit)elapt> 

DupS  Smp  beplep  onbe, 

Anb  penne  ant)  popje  ant)  ippinc. 

On  pe  ant)  on  lont)e. 

Ic  am  elbep  Sanne  ic  pep, 

A  pinrpe  q  ec  a  lope. 

Ic  ealt)i  mope  Sanne  ic  t)et>e, 

GL  pir  ojhre  ro  bi  mope. 

8e  f  hine  pelue  uopjeb, 

Uop  piue  o])ep  uop  chiibe. 

pal  comen  on  euele  pretie, 

Bure  jot)  him  bi  milbe. 

Ne  hopiepipro  hipe  pe-pe, 

Ne  pepe  ro  hip  piue. 

Bi  pop  him  pelue  eupich  man, 

Dmp  pile  he  bieS  aliue. 

Gupich  man  mib  p  he  haueS, 

COai  bejjen  heuepiche. 

Se  Se  leppe  q  pe  Se  mope, 

£epe  aibep  lliche. 

£euene  ant)  epSe  he  oueppieS, 

£ip  ejhen  biS  pulbpihr. 

Sunne  q  mone  q  alle  preppen, 

BieS  Sieprpe  on  hip  lihre. 

£e  por  hper  SencheS  anti  hper  bop, 

Alle  quike  pihre. 

Nip  no  louept)  ppich  ip  xipb, 

■  Ne  no  kinj  ppich  ip  bpihbe. 
tjeuene  q  epSe  q  all  Sab  ip, 

Biloken  ip  on  hip  honbe. 

£e  beS  al  f  hip  pille  ip. 

On  pea  anb  ec  on  lonbe. 

£e  ip  opb  alburen  opbe, 

Anb  enbe  alburen  enbe. 

]5e  one  ip  eupe  on  eche  prebe, 

Ipenbe  pep  Su  penbe. 

pje  ip  buuen  up  anb  bineSen, 

Biuopen  anb  ec  bihinb. 

Se  man  -p  jobep  pille  beS, 

J)ie  mai  hine  aihpap  uinbe. 

Gche  pune  he  lhepS, 

Anb  por  eche  bebe. 

Re  Suph  pijS  echep  iSanc, 

Ibai  hpar  pel  up  ro  pebe. 

Se  man  neupe  nele  bon  job, 

Ne  neupe  job  lip  leben. 

Op  beS  q  bom  come  ro  hip  bupe. 

Re  mai  him  pope  abpeben. 

pun jep  q  Suppb  here  q  chele, 

GcSe  anb  all  unhelSe. 

Duph  beS  com  on  Sip  mibelapb, 

Anb  oSep  unipelSe. 

Ne  mai  non  heprehir  ipenche, 

Ne  no  runje  relle. 

Ru  muchele  pinum  anb  hu  uele, 

BieS  nine  helle. 

-Louie  Cob  mib  npe  hiepre. 

Anb  mib  all  upe  mihre. 

Anb  upe  emepiprene  ppo  up  pelp, 

Spo  up  lepeS  bpihre. 
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Sume  'Sep  habbeS  leppe  mepjSe, 

Anb  pume  Sep  habbeS  mope. 

Gch  eprep  San  f  he  bebe, 

Gprep  ji  he  ppanc  pope. 

Ne  pel  Sep  bi  bpeb  ne  pin, 

Ne  oj)ep  kennep  epre. 

Cob  one  pel  bi  echep  lip, 

Anb  bhpee  anb  eche  pepre. 

Ne  pal  Sap  bi  pcete  ne  pepub, 

Ne  poplbep  pe-le  none. 

Ac  pi  mepjj)e  f  men  up  bihar, 

All  pall  ben  job  one. 

Ne  mai  no  mepjpe  bi  ppo  muchel, 

Spo  ip  jobep  lpihSe. 

Ri  ip  pop  pune  anb  bpihr, 

Anb  bai  bure  nihre. 

Dep  ip  pele  bure  pane, 

Anb  pepre  buren  ippinche. 

Se  f  mai  anb  nele  Sebep  come, 

Sope  hir  pel  uopSenche. 

Dep  ip  bhpee  buren  rpeje, 

Anb  lip  buren  beaSe. 

Der  eupe  pullen  pume  Sep, 

BliSe  hi  biep  anb  eaSe. 

Dep  ip  jeujepe  buren  elbe, 

Anb  elbe  buren  unhelpe. 

Nip  Sep  popje  ne  pop  non, 

Ne  non  unipelSe. 

Dep  me  pel  bpihren  ipen, 

Spo  ape  he  ip  mib  ipippe. 

Re  one  mai  anb  pel  al  bien, 

Gnjlep  anb  mannep  bhpee. 

To  Sape  bhpee  up  bpinj  job, 

Der  pixeS  buren  enbe. 

Danne  he  upe  paula  unbinr. 

Op  lichamlice  benb. 

Epipr  jeue  up  lebe  ppich  lip, 

Anb  habbe  ppichne  enbe. 

Der  pe  moren  Sibep  cumen, 

Danne  pe  hennep  penbe. 

About  the  year  1150,  the  Saxon  began  to  take  a 
form  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  Englijh  may 
be  plainly  difeovered;  this  change  leemsnot  to  have  been 
the  effedt  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  for  very  few  French 
words  are  found  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  firft  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  it ;  the  language  muft:  therefore  have  been 
altered  by  caufes  like  thofe  which,  notwithftanding  the 
care  of  writers  and  focieties  inftituted  to  obviate  them, 
are  even  now  daily  making  innovations  in  every  living 
language.  I  have  exhibited  a  fpecimen  of  the  language 
of  this  age  from  the  year  1135  to  1140  of  the  Saxon 
chronicle,  of  which  the  latter  part  was  apparently 
written  near  the  time  to  which  it  relates. 

Dip  jmpe  pop  j)e  kinj  Srephne  opep  pm  bo  Nop- 
manbi.  q  pep  pep  unbep-panjen.  popSi  p  hi  penben 
~p  he  pculbe  ben  aipuic  alpe  pe  eom  pep.  q  pop  he  habbe 
jeb  hip  rpepop.  ac  he  ro-belb  ir  q  pcarepeb  porlice. 
OOicel  habbe  Renpi  kinj  jabepeb  joib  q  pyluep.  anb 
na  job  ne  bibe  me  pop  hip  paule  pap  op.  Da  pe  kinj 
Srephne  bo  Gnjla-lanb  com  pa  macob  he  hip  jabepinj 
mb  Oxene-popb.  q  pap  he  nam  pe  bipcop*  Rojep  op 
Sepep  bepi.  q  Alexanbep  bipcop  op  Lincoln,  q  be 
Lancelep  Rojep  hipe  neuep.  q  bibe  mile  in  ppipun. 
bilhijapen  up  hepe  capblep.  Da  pe  puikep  unbep- 
jmbon  p  he  milbe  man  pap  q  popbe  q  job.  q  najup- 
bipe  ne  bibe.  pa  biben  hi  alle  punbep.  Ri  habben-him 
manpeb  makeb  anb  aSep  puopen.  ac  hi  nanbpeuSe  ne 
heolben.  alle  he  pmpon  pop-ppopen.  q  hepe  bpeoSep 
pop-lopen.  pop  mupic  pice  man  hip  capblep  makebe 
anb  ajmnep  him  heolben.  anb  pylben  pe  lanb  pull  op 
capblep.  Ri  pueneben  puiSe  pe  ppecce  men  op  pe  lanb 
mib  capbel-peopcep.  pa  pe  capblep  papen  makeb.  pa 
pylben  hi  mib  beoulep  anb  yuele  men.  Da  namen  hi 
pa  men  pe  hi  penben  p  am  job  hepben.  baSe  be  nihbep 
anb  be  breiep.  capl-men  q  pimmen.  anb  biben  heom  m 
ppipun  epbep  jolb  anb  pyluep.  q  pineb  heom  un-bei- 
lenblfce  pininj.  pop  ne  pmpen  nmupe  nan  maprypp 
ppa  pineb  alpe  lu  pmpon.  COe  henjeb  up  bi  pe  peb  anb 
pmokebheom  nub  pul  pmoke.  me  henjeb  bipe  pumbep. 

L  oSep 
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-<oSep  bi  pe  hepet.  3  henjen  bpynijep  on  heji  pet. 
^Oe  bite  cnotteb  ptpenjep  abuton  hepe  hmueb.  3 
uupySen  ro  p  lr  jmbe  ro  pe  haepnep.  J)i  titen  heom 
in  quaprepne  pap  natpep  3  pnakep  3  pabep  pmpon  nine. 
3  tpapen  heom  ppa.  Sume  hi  tutien  in  cpucer  hup. 
p  1  p  in  an  cepre  p  pap  pcopr  3  napeu.  3  un-t)ep.  3 
bite  pcseppe  pranep  pep  inne.  3  pjlenjbe  pc  man  psp 
inne.  p  hi  bpmcon  alle  pc  limep.  In  mam  op  pe  cap- 
tlep  paepon  lop  3  jp!.  f  pnepon  pachentejep  'p  rpa 
oSep  ppe  men  habben  onoh  ro  brnpon  onne.  p  pap  ppa 
macet)  p  ip  pmptneb  ro  an  beom.  *3  titen  an  pcmpp 
ipen  aburon  pa  mannep  ppote  *3  hip  halp.  p  he  ne 
mihre  nopibeppapbep  ne  pirren.  ne  lien,  ne  plepen. 
oc  baepon  al  p  ipen.  COam  pupen  hi  tpapen  mit>  hun- 
jmp.  J  ne  canne.  *3  ne  mai  rellen  alle  pc  punbep.  ne 
alle  pc  pinep  p  hi  titen  ppecce  men  on  hip  lant>.  *3  p 
laptebe  pa  xix.  pinrpe  pile  Srephne  pap  kin j.  -3  aeupe 
ir  pap  uueppe  anti  uueppe.  £1  lasibenjaeilbep  on  pc 
runep  asupeu  pile.  *3  clepeben  ir  renpepie.  pa.  pc 
ppecce  men  ne  habben  nan  mope  ro  jiuen.  pa  paeueben 
hi  anti  bpention  alle  pc  runep.  p  pel  pu  mihrep  papen 
all  atiaeip  pape  pculbept  pu  neupe  pnben  man  in  rune 
pirrentie.  ne  lant>  nlet).  Da  pap  copn  bmpe.  *3  plec. 
*3  caepe  *3  burepe.  pop  nan  ne  pmp  o  pc  lant).  IDpecce 
men  prupuen  op  hunjaep.  pume  jeten  on  aslmep  pe 
papen  pum  pile  pice  men.  pum  plujen  ur  op  lantie. 
IDep  nasupe  jaet  mape  ppeccehet)  on  lant).  ne  nasupe 
heSen  men  peppe  ne  tutien  pan  hi  titen.  pop  ouep 
piSon  ne  pop-bapen  hi  nouSep  cipce.  ne  cypce-iaepb. 
oc  nam  al  pc  job  p  pap  inne  pap.  3  bpentien  pySen  pc 
cypce  *3  altejasbepe.  ]Ne  hi  ne  pop-bapen  bipcopep 
lanti.  ne  abborep.  neppeoprep.  ac  pasueben  munecep. 
■3  clepekep.  *3  asupic  man  o'Sep  pe  ouep  myhte.  Dip 
rpa  men  oSep  ppc  coman  pibenb  ro  an  run.  al  pc 
runpcipe  plujaen  pop  heom.  pentien  p  hi  paspon 
paeuepep.  De  bipcopep  *3  lepet)  men  heom  cuppete 
aeupe.  oc  pap  heom  nahr  pa p  op,  pop  hi  paepon  all 
pop-  cuppaeb  *3  pop-puopen  *3  poplopen.  IDap  pae  me 
rile  tie.  pe  epSe  ne  bap  nan  copn.  pop  pe  lant)  pap  all 
pop-t)on  mit)  puilce  baebep.  *3  hi  paeben  open  lice  p 
fcpipr  plep.  *3  hip  halechen.  Suilc  *3  mape  panne  pe 
cunnen  pasm.  pe  polenben  xix.  pinrpe  pop  upe  pinnep. 
On  al  pry  yuele  rime  heolt)  COaptin  abbot  hip  abbot- 
pice  xx.  pmrep.  *3  halp  jaep.  3  vm.  baeip.  mit)  micel 
pumc.  3  pant)  pc  munekep.  3  re  jeptep  al  p  heom  be- 
houet).  3  heolt)  mycel  capireti  in  rhe  hup.  ant)  ])oS  pe- 
Sepe  ppohre  on  pe  cipce  3  perre  pa p  ro  lanbep  3  pen- 
rep.  3  jobeb  ir  puySe  ant)  last  ir  pepen.  ant)  bpohre 
heom  inro  pc  nepae  mynprpe  on  p.  Per  pep  maeppe-baei 
mit)  micel  puprpcipe.  p  pap  anno  ab  mcapnarione  Dom. 
mcxl.  a  combuprione  loci  xxm.  Ant  he  pop  ro 
Rome  3  paep  pmp  peel  unbep-panjen  ppam  pc  Pape 
Gujeme.  3  bejaet  rhape  ppiuilejiep.  an  op  alle  pe 
lanbep  op  pabbot-pice.  3  an  oSep  op  pe  lanbep  pe  lien 
ro  pe  cipce-pican.  3  jip  he  lenj  mopre  huen.  alpe  he 
mmr  ro  t>on  op  pc  hopbep-pycan.  Ant  he  bejaet 
m  lantiep  p  pice  men  hepten  mit)  ptpenjpe.  op  UJil- 
lelm  COaltiuir  pc  heolt)  Rojinjham  pas  caprel  he  pan 
Dotinjham  3  Gptun.  3  op  £ujo  op  IDaltuile  he  pan 
£yptlinjb.  3  Stanepij.  3  lx.  poh.  op  Albepinjle  selc 
3?ep.  Ant)  he  makete  mame  munekep.  3  plantebe 
piniaspb.  3  makete  mame  peopkep.  3  pente  pe  run 
betepe  pan  ir  aep  prep,  ant)  paep  jot)  munec  3  jot)  man. 
3  popSi  hi  luueten  Dot)  ant)  jotie  men.  Nu  pe  pillen 
prejen  pum  t)el  par  belamp  on  Srephne  kinjep  rime. 
On  hip  rime  pe  Jubeup  op  Nop-pic  bohron  an  Lpipten 
cilt)  bepopen  Gptpen.  ant)  pineben  him  alle  pe  lice  pi- 
mnj  p  upe  Dpihren  pap  pinet).  ant)  on  lanj-ppibaei 
hinf  on  pobe  henjen  pop  upeDpihrnep  luue.  3  pySen 
bypieten  him.  UJenten  p  ir  pculte  ben  pop-holen.  oc 
upe  Dpihnn  arypete  p  he  pap  hall  mapryp.  3  ro  mu  • 
nekep  him  namen.  3  bebypiet)  him  hejlice.  m  Se  myn¬ 
prpe.  3  he  maker  pup  upe  Dpihnn  punbeplice  ant 
mani-pseltlice  mipaclep.  3  hatte  hep.  IDillelm:- 

On  piy  j  rep  com  Dauit  kinj  op  Scotlanb  mit  op- 
mere  paspt  ro  piy  lant  polte  pinnan  pip  lant.  3  him 
com  rojaenep  UUillelm  eopl  op  Albamap  pc  pc  kinj 
atte  berehr  Guop-pic.  3  ro  oSep  aeuez  men  mit  paeu 
men  3  puhren  pit  heom.  3  plemten  pe  kinj  ser  re 
prantapt.  3  plojen  puiSe  micel  op  hip  jenje:- 
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On  pi p  j xp  polte  pc  kinj  Srephne  r^cen  Rotbcpt: 
eopl  op  Dlouceprpe.  pe  kinjep  pune  J^enpiep.  ac  he  nr 
mihre  pop  he  papr  ir  pap.  Da  eprt-p  hi  pe  lenjrep 
jieprepete  pe  punne  3  tie  taei  aburon  nohcit  trejep. 
pa  men  eren  p  me  lihrete  cantlep  ro  ruren  bi.  3  “p  p^F 
xiii.  k-h.  Appil.  pa^pon  men  puibe  oppuntpet.  Dcpi 
eprep  popt-peopte  IDillelm  JEpcc-biycop  op  Eanr- 
pap-bypij.  3  re  kinj  makete  leobalt  Aipce-bipcop. 
pc  pap  abbor  in  pc  Bcc.  Dep  eprep  paex  puioe  micel 
uueppe  beruyx  pe  kinj  3  Rantoip  eopl^op  Ereprpe 
nohr  popSi  p  he  ne  jap  him  al  p  he  cuoe  axen  him. 
alpe  he  tite  alle  oSpe.  oc  aeppe  pc  mape  lap  heom  pc 
paeppe  hi  paepon  him.  De  eopl  heoto  Luncol  aj^nep 
pe  kinj.  3  benam  him  al  p  he  ahre  ro  hauen.  3  re  kin  j 
pop  jnbep  3  bepserre  him  3  hip  bpoSep  IDillelm  be 
R  ...  ape  in  pe  caprel.  3  re  eopl  prnsl  ur  3  pepte 
eprep  Rotbepr  eopl  op  Dlouceprpe.  3  bpohr  him 
pit ep  mit  micel  pept.  ant  puhren  ppiSe  on  Eantel- 
mappe-basi  ajenep  heope  lauept.  3  namen  him.  pop 
hip  men  him  puyken  3  plujrn.  ant  last  him  roBpip- 
rope  ant  titen  pap  in  ppipun.  3  . . .  repep;  Da  pap 
all  6njle-lant  prypet  map  pan  sep  pacp.  ant  all  yuel 
prp  in  lante.  Dep  eprep  com  pe  kinjep  tohrep 
penpiep  pe  hepte  ben  Gmpepic  on  Alamanie.  3  nu 
paep  cunreppe  in  Anjou.  3  com  ro  Luntene.  3  rc 
Luntemppce  pole  hipe  polte  raecen  3  pcae  pleh.  3  pop- 
lep  pay  micel:-  Dep  eprep  pe  bipcop  op  IDin-ceprpe 
£enpi.  pe  kinjep  bpoSep  Srephnep.  ppac  pit  Rot¬ 
bepr  eopl  3  pit  pempepice  ant  ppoja  heom  aSap  p  he 
neupe  ma  mit  re  kinj  hip  bpoSep  polte  halten.  3 
cuppete  alle  pe  men  pe  mit  him  heolten.  ant  pa? be 
heom  p  he  polte  nuen  heom  up  IDin-ceprpe.  3  bite 
heom  cumen  pit  ep.  Da  hi  paep  inne  psepen  pa  com  pe 
kinjep  cuen  . . .  hipe  prpen jSe  3  bepaer  heom.  p  pep 
yaep  inne  micel  hunjnep.  Da  hi  ne  lenj  ne  muhren 
polen.  pa  prali  hi  ur  3  plujen.  3  hi  pupSen  pap  pi- 
Suren  3  polecheten  heom.  ant  namen  Rotbepr  eopl 
op  Dlou-ceprpe  ant  letten  him  ro  Roue-ceprpe.  ant 
titen  him  pa  pe  in  ppipun.  ant  re  empepice  pleh  inro 
an  mynprpe.  Da  peopten  Sa  pipe  men  berpyx.  pe 
kinjep  ppeont  3  re  eoplep  ppeont.  ant  pahrlete  pua 
p  me  pculte  leten  ur  pe  kinj  op  ppipun  pop  pe  eopl. 
3  re  eopl  pop  pe  kinj.  3  pua  titen.  SiSen  Sep  ep¬ 
rep  parhleten  pe  kin  j  3  Rantoip  eopl  ar  Sran-popt  3 
aSep  ppopen  ant  rpeuSep  paepton  p  hep  nouSep 
pculte  bepuiken  oSep.  3  it  ne  pop-prot  nahr.  pop 
pe  km  j  him  piSen  nam  in  pamrun.  puphe  picci  pas  t.  3 
bite  him  in  ppipun.  3  ep  ponep  he  let  him  ur  puphe 
paeppe  pet  ro  p  popepapte  p  he  puop  on  halitom.  3 
jyplep  pant,  p  he  alle  hip  caprlep  pculte  nuen  up. 
Sume  he  iap  up  ant  pume  ne  lap  he  nohr.  ant  bite 
panne  paeppe  Sanne  he  hasp  pculte.  Da  pap  Gnjle- 
lant  puiSe  ro-telet.  pume  helten  mit  re  kmj.  3 
pume  mit  pempepice.  pop  pa  pe  kinj  pap  in  ppipun. 
pa  penten  pe  eoplep  3  re  pice  men  p  he  neupe  mape 
pculte  cumme  ur.  3  paehrleten  pyb  pempepice.  3 
bpohten  hipe  into  Oxen-popt.  ant  fauen  hipe  pe 
bupch:-  Da  Se  kinj  pap  ute.  pa  hepte  p  paegen.  ant 
roc  hip  peopt  3  bepast  hipe  in  pe  tup.  3  me  last  hipe 
tun  on  mhr  op  pe  rup  mit  papep.  3  pral  ur  3  pege* 
pleh  3  iaebe  on  pore  ro  IDalinj-popt.  Dasp  eprep 
pcai  pepte  opep  pm.  3  hi  op  INopmanbi  penten  alle 
ppa  pe  kinj  ro  pe  eopl  op  Anjaeu.  pume  hepe  pankep 
3  pume  hepe  un-pankep.  pop  he  bepmr  heom  til  hi 
aiauen  up  hepe  caprlep.  3  hi  nan  helpe  ne  hmpten  op 
pe  kinj.  Da  pepte  Guprace  pe  kinjep  pune  ro 
Fpance.  3  nam  pe  kinjep  puprep  op  Fpance  ro  pipe, 
pente  ro  bijaston  Nopmanti  pmja  puph.  oc  he  ppette 
hrel.  3  be  jobs  pihre.  pop  he  pap  an  yuel  man.  pop 
pape  pe  he  ...  .  bite  mape  yuel  panne  jot.  he  peuebe 

pe  lanbep  3  Imibe  mic . p  on.  he  bpohre  hip 

pip  ro  Gnjle-lanb.  3  bibe  hipe  in  pe  capre . reb. 

ob  pi  mm  an  pem  pmp.  oc  pern  hebbe  hrel  blippe  nub 
im.  3  xpipr  ne  polbe  p  he  pculbe  lanje  pixan.  3  pmpb 
bet  ant  hip  motep  beien.  3  re  eopl  op  Anjaeu  pmpb 
tet.  3  hip  pune  £enpi  roc  ro  pe  pice.  Ant  re  cuen 
op  Fpance  to -bribe  ppa  pe  kinj.  3  pem  com  ro  pe 
iunje  eopl  ^enpi.  3  he  roc  hipe  ro  piue.  3  al  Peitou 
mit  hipe.  Da  pepte  he  mit  micel  p  ept  into  Qnrfe- 
lant.  3  pan  caprlep.  3  re  km  j  pepte  ajenep  him  mi  • 
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cd  mape  peyiB.  q  ]?o;Spas]7ejie  puten  hi  noire.  oc  pep- 
ben  pc  /Epce-bipcop  -j  tre  pipe  men  berpux  lieom.  3 
maket>e  -p  pahte  f  re  kinj  pculOe  ben  laucjiO  q  kinr 
pile  he  huetie.  q  aeprep  hip  oaei  papie  J)enjn  kinj.  q  lie 
helt)e  him  pop  pat>ep  q  he  him  pop  pune.  ano  pib  -3 
pehre  pcultie  ben  berpyx  heom  q  on  al  Gnjle-lant). 
Dip  ant)  re  ocSpe  popuuapt>ep  ])er  hi  maket)en  puopen 
ro  haltien  })e  kin 5  -3  re  eopl.  airo  re  bipcop.  q  re 
eoplep.  q  piccmen  alle.  Da  pap  pc  eopl  unOejipanjen 
sc r  Ujin-ceprpe  ant>rer  Lunt)ene  mit>  miccl  puprpcipe. 
ant)  alle  taOen  him  man-pet),  ant)  puopen  pc  paip  ro 
haltien.  ant  hir  papt  pone  puiBe  jot  paip  pua  ~p  neupe 
pap  hepe.  Da  pap  Be  kin  j  prpen jepe  ])anne  he  seuepr 
hep  pap.  q  re  eopl  pepte  ouep  pas.  -3  al  pole  him 
luuete.  pop  he  tite  jot  jupnpe  *3  makete  paip:- 

Nearly  about  this  time,  the  following  pieces  of  poetry 
feem  to  have  been  wriiten,  of  which  I  have  inferted 
only  fhort  fragments  •,  the  firft  is  a  rude  attempt  at  the 
prefent  meafure  of  eight  fyllables,  and  the  fecond  is  a 
natural  introduction  to  Robert  of  Gloucefter ,  being  com- 
poled  in  the  fame  meafure,  which,  however  rude  and 
barbarous  it  may  feem,  taught  the  way  to  the  Alexan¬ 
drines  of  the  French  poetry. 

Tp  U  R  in  fee  bi  wefr  fpaynge. 

A  If  a  lont)  lhore  cokaygne. 

Der  nif  lont)  unt)er  heuenriche. 

Of  wel  of  gotmf  hit  lliche. 

Doy  paratuf  be  miri  ant)  bnyt. 

Eokaygn  if  of  fairir  fiyr. 

What  if  per  in  parat>if. 

Bor  grade  ant)  flure  ant)  grenerrf 
Doy  per  he  101  ant)  gret  t>ute. 

Der  nif  met  bore  frute. 

Der  mf  halle  bure  no  bench. 

Bot  watir  man  if  ])urfto  quench. 

BeJ)  per  no  men  but  two. 

J)ely  ant)  enok  alfo. 

Elmjlich  may  hi  go. 

Whar  per  worn])  men  no  mo. 

In  cokaygne  if  met  ant)  brink. 

"Wijmre  care  how  ant)  fwink. 

De  met  if  rne  pc  t>rink  fo  clere. 

To  none  ruffm  ant)  fopper. 

I  figge  for  fo])  boure  were. 

Der  nif  lont)  on  erpe  if  pere. 

Unter  heuen  nif  lont)  1  wide. 

Of  fo  mochil  101  ant)  blilfe. 

Der  if  mam  fwere  fiyre. 

Al  if  t>ai  mf  per  no  myre. 

Der  nif  barer  no]?er  frrif. 

Nif  per  no  tie])  ac  euer  lif. 

Der  nif  lac  of  mer  no  clo]). 

Der  nif  no  man  no  woman  wro]). 

Der  mf  ferpenr  wolf  no  fox. 

£)orf  no  capil.  kowe  no  ox. 

Der  mf  fchepe  no  fwine  no  gore. 

No  non  horwyla  got)  it  wore. 

No]ier  harare  noj)er  frotie. 

De  lant)  if  ful  of  oper  gotie. 

Nif  per  dei  de  no  lowfe. 

In  cloj)  m  toune  bet)  no  houfe. 

Der  mf  bunnir  dere  no  hawle. 

No  non  vile  worme  no  fnawile. 

No  non  frorm  rein  no  winte. 

Der  mf  man  no  woman  blinte. 

Ok  al  if  game  101  anr  gle. 

Wel  if  him  pa.T  per  mai  be. 

Der  be])  nverf  grer  ant)  fine. 

Of  oile  melk  horn  ant)  wine. 

Warir  feruij)  per  ro  noting, 

Bor  ro  fiyr  ant)  ro  wauding. 

SANCTA  MARGARETTA. 

LDE  anr  yonge  1  preir  ou  oure  folief  for  ro  lere. 
Dencher  on  got  far  yef  ou  wir  oure  funnef  ro  bere. 
£ere  mai  rellen  ou.  wit)  wortief  feire  anr  fwere. 

De  vie  of  one  meiban.  waf  hoten  ODaregrete. 

£ire  faber  waf  a  patriae,  af  ic  ou  rellen  may. 

In  auntioge  wif  echef  1  Be  falfe  lay. 


Deve  gotief  *anr  boumbe.  he  ferveti  nitt  ant  t)2y; 

80  t)et)en  mony  ofere,  far  finger  weilawey. 

Theotiofius  wal  ifnome.  on  end  ne  Jevete  he  noutt, 
f)e  levebe  on  fe  falfe  g,obef.  Bar  peren  wit) lion t)en  wroutt. 
Do  far  chilt)  fcultie  chriftine  ben.  ic  com  him  well  in 
foutt. 

6  bet)  wen  re  were  lbore.  ro  befe  it  were  ibpoutt 
De  mober  wal  an  hefene  wif  far  hire  ro  wyman  bere; 
Do  far  chilb  lbore  waf.  nolbe  ho  hit  furfare. 

£0  lenbe  lr  into  afye.  wib  mefiagerf  ful  yare. 

To  a  nopice  far  hire  wide,  anr  ferre  hire  ro  lore. 

De  nonce  far  hire  wide,  chilbren  aheuebe  leuene. 

De  eittefe  waf  maregrere.  criftef  may  of  heuene. 
Talef  ho  am  rolbe.  ful  feire  anr  ful  euene. 

Won  ho  foleben  martirbom.  fern  Laurence  anr  feinte 
Steuene. 

In  thefe  fragments,  the  adulteration  of  the  Saxon 
tongue,  by  a  mixture  of  the  Norman ,  becomes  appa¬ 
rent  ;  yet  it  is  not  fo  much  changed  by  the  admixture  of 
new  words,  which  might  be  imputed  to  commerce  with 
the  continent,  as  by  changes  of  its  own  forms  and  ter¬ 
minations  ;  for  which  no  reafon  can  be  given. 

Hitherto  the  language  ufed  in  this  ifiand,  however 
different  in  fuccefiive  time,  may  be  called  Saxon ;  nor 
can  it  be  expected,  from  the  nature  of  things  gra¬ 
dually  changing,  that  any  time  can  be  afiigned,  when 
the  Saxon  may  be  faid  to  ceafe,  and  the  Englijh  to  com¬ 
mence.  Robert  of  Gloucefier  however,  who  is  placed  by 
the  criticks  in  the  thirteenth  century,  feems  to  have  ufed 
a  kind  of  intermediate  diction,  neither  Saxon  nor  Englijh ; 
in  his  work  therefore  we  fee  the  tranfition  exhibited, 
and,  as  he  is  the  fird  of  our  writers  in  rhyme,  of  whom 
any  large  work  remains,  a  more  extenfive  quotation  is 
extracted.  He  writes  apparently  in  the  fame  meafure 
with  the  foregoing  authour  of  St.  Margarite ,  which  po- 
lifhed  into  greater  exaCtnefs,  appeared  to  our  ancedors 
fo  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Englijh  language,  that  it 
was  continued  in  ufe  almod  to  the  middle  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century. 

Q  F  pe  batayles  of  Denemarch,  |)at  hii  dude  in  ])ys 
londe 

pat  word  v/ere  of  alle  o])ere,  we  mote  abbe  an  honde. 
Word  hii  were,  vor  o])ere  adde  fomwanne  ydo, 

As  Romeyns  &  Saxons,  &  wel  wude  pat  lond  perto. 

Ac  hii  ne  kepte  yt  holde  nojt,  bote  robby,  and  ffende. 
And  dedrue,  &  berne,  &  fie,  &  ne  cou]>e  abbe  non  ende. 
And  bote  lute  ytnaswor]),  p>ey  hii  were  ouercomeylome. 
Vor  myd  hypes  and  gret  poer  as  pred  effone  hii  come. 
Kyng  Adelwolf  of  jrys  lond  kyng  was  tuenty  jer. 
pe  Deneys  come  by  hym  ryuor  pan  hii  dude  er." 

Vor  in  pe  al  our  vord  jer  of  ys  kynedom 

Myd  pre  &  prjttj  fiypuol  men  her  prince  hyder  come, 

And  at  Souphamtone  aryued,  an  hautne  by  Sou  he. 

Ano]?er  gret  od  ])ulke  tyme  aryuede  at  Portefmoube. 

pe  kyng  nude  we])er  kepe,  at  delde  ys  od  atuo. 

pe  Denes  adde  pe  mayftre.  po  al  was  ydo, 

And  by  Edangle  &  Lyndefeye  hii  wende  vor])  atte  lafte, 
And  fo  hamward  al  by  Kent,  &  flowe  &  barnde  vade. 
Ajen  wynter  hii  wende  hem.  anoper  jer  eft  hii  comei 
And  dedrude  Rental  out,  and  Londone  nome. 

J)us  al  an  ten  jer  pat  lond  hii  brojte  ]>er  doune. 

So  pat  in  pe  te])e  jer  of  pe  kynge’s  croune, 

Al  byfou])e  hii  come  alond,  and  j)et  folc  of  Somerfete 
J)o_ru  pe  byfibp  Alcdon  and  pet  folc  of  Dorfete 
Flii  come  &  fmyte  an  batayle,  &  ])ere,  ])oru  Code’s  grace, 
pe  Deneys  were  al  byne]>e,  &  pe  ;ond  folc  adde  pe  place. 
And  more  prowefie  dude  po ,  pan  J)e  kyng  myjte  byuore, 
])eruore  gode  lond  men  ne  bej)  nojt  al  verlore. 
pe  kyng  was  pe  boldore  po ,  &  ajen  hem  |)e  more  drou, 
And  ys  foure  godes  fones  woxe  vade  y  nou, 

Edelbold  and  Adelbryjt,  Edelred  and  Alfred. 

])ys  was  a  dalwarde  tern,  &  of  gret  wyfdom  &  red. 

And  kynges  were  al  foure,  &  defendede  wel  ]ys  lond, 
An  Deneys  dude  flame  ynou,  ])at  me  volwel  vond. 

In  fyxte]>e  jere  of  pe  kynge’s  kynedom 
Is  eldede  fone  Adelbold  gret  ofl  to  hym  nome, 

And  ys  fader  alfo  god,  and  oj)ere  hove  men  al  fo, 

And  wende  ajen  pys  Dene  ys,  ]>at  muche  wo  adde  y  do. 

Vor 
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Vor  myd  ttio  nondred  (Types  &  an  alf  at  Temfe  mouj; 
hii  come, 

And  Londone,  and  Kanterbury,  and  o]?er  tonnes  nome, 
And  fo  vor]?  in  to  Soj?ereye,  &  ilowe  Sc  barnde  vafte, 
pcre  pc  kyng  and  ys  lone  hem  mette  atte  lafte. 

|?ere  was  batayle  ftrong  ynou  yfmyte  in  an  J?rowe. 
pz  godes  kynjtes  leye  adoun  as  gras,  wan  medep  mowe. 
Heueden,  ()?at  were  of  yfmyte,)  &  o]?er  lymes  alio, 
t  lete  in  blode  al  fram  pe  grounde,  ar  pe  batayle  were  ydo. 
Wanne  ]?at  blod  ftod  al  abrod,  vas  per  gret  wo  y  nou. 
Nys  yt  rcufe  vorto  hure,  pat  me  fo  vole  flou  ? 

Ac  our  iuete  Louerd  atte  lafte  ffewede  ys  fuete  grace, 
And  fende  pe  Criftyne  Englyfte  men  jbe  mayftrye  in  J?e 
place. 

And  pe  hej?ene  men  of  Denemarch  byne]?e  were  echon. 
Non  nas  per  jut  in  Denemarch  Criftendom  non  •, 
pc  kyng  her  after  to  holy  chyrcheys  herte  j?e  more  drou, 
And  tej?ejede  wel  &  al  ys  lond,  as  hii  ajte,  wel  y  nou. 
Seyn  Swychyn  at  Wyncheftre  byflop  po  was, 

And  Alcfton  at  Syrebourne,  pat  amendede  muche 
]?ys  cas. 

pc  kyng  was  wel  pe  betere  man  ]?oru  her  beyre  red, 
jfuenty  wynter  he  was  kyng,  ar  he  were  ded. 

At  Wyncheftre  he  was  ybured,  as  he  jut  \yp  ]?ere. 

Hys  tueye  fones  he  jef  ys  lond,  as  he  byjet  ham  ere. 
Adelbold,  the  eldore,  pc  kynedom  of  Eftfex, 

And  fu]?]?e  Adelbryjt,  Kent  and  Weftfex. 

Eyjte  hondred  jer  yt  was  and  feuene  and  fyfty  al  fo, 
Alter  pat  God  aner]?e  com,  pat  J?ys  dede  was  ydo. 

Boj?e  hii  wufte  by  her  tyme  wel  her  kynedom. 

At  pc  vyfte  jer  Adelbold  out  of  j?ys  lyue  nome. 

At  Sfyrebourne  he  was  ybured,  &  ys  broker  Adelbryjt 
His  kynedom  adde  after  hym,  as  lawe  was  and  ryjt. 

By  ys  daye  J?e  verde  com  of  pc  he]?ene  men  wel  prout. 
And  Hamteflyre  and  deftrude  Wyncheftre  al  out. 

And  pat  lond  folc  of  Hamteftyre  her  red  po  nome 
And  ol  Barcflyre,  and  fojte  and  pc  ftrewen  ouercome. 
Adejbryjt  was  kyng  of  Kent  jeres  folle  tene. 

And  of  Weftfex  bote  vyue,  po  he  deyde  ych  wene. 

A  DELRED  was  after  hym  kyng  y  mad  in  Replace, 
Eyjte  hondred  &  feuene  &  fyxty  as  in  pc  jer  of  grace. 
pe  vorfte  jer  of  ys  kynedom  pc  Deneys  J?ycke  com, 

And  robbede  and  deftrude,  and  cytes  vafte  nome. 
Mayftres  hii  adde  of  her  oft,  as  yt  were  dukes,  tueye, 
Hyhguar  and  Hubba,  j?at  ftrewen  were  btye. 

In  E.ft  Angle  hii  byleuede,  to  reft  hem  as  yt  were, 

Myd  her  oft  al  pc  wyntrr,  of  pe  vor  ft  jere. 

pc  oper  jer  hii  dude  hem  vor]?,  &  ouer  Homber  come, 

And  ilowe  to  grounde  &  barnde,  &  Euerwyk  nome. 

J?er  was  batayle  ftrong  y  nou,  vor  yilawe  was  ]?ere 
Ofryckyng  of  Homberlond,&  monye]?at  with  hym  were. 
po  Homberlond  was  ]?iis  yftend,  hii  wende  &  tounes 
nome. 

So  pat  atte  lade  to  Eftangle  ajen  hym  come. 
j?er  hii  barnde  &  robbede,  &  J?at  folc  to  grounde  flowe, 
And,  as  wolues  among  flep,  reulych  hem  to  drowe. 
Sevnt  Edmond  was  po  her  kyng,  &  po  he  fey  j?at  deluol 
cas 

pat  me  morJ?rede  fo  J?at  folc,  &  non  amendement  nas, 
He  ches  leuere  to  deye  hymfulf,  pat  fuch  forweto  yfey. 
He  dude  hym  vorp  among  ys  fon,  nolde  he  no]?yg  fle. 
Hii  nome  hym  &  fcourged  hym,  &  fuppe  naked  hym 
bounde 

To  a  tre,  &  to  hym  flote,  &  made  hym  mony  a  wounde, 
j?at  pe  arewe  were  on  hym  po  ]?ycce,  pat  no  ftede  nas 
byleuede. 

Atte  lafte  hii  martred  hym,  &  fmyte  of  ys  heued. 
pc  fyxte  jer  of  j^e  crounement  of  Aldered  pc  kyng 
A  nywe  oft  com  into  ]?ys  lond,  gret'J?oru  alle  j^yng, 
And  anon  to  Kedynge  robbede  and  flowe. 

J?e  king  and  Alfred  ys  broker  nome  men  ynowe, 

Mette  hem,  and  a  batayle  fmyte  vp  Aflefdoune. 
her  was  mony  moderchyld,  pat  fone  lay  per  doune. 
pc  batayle  ylafte  vorte  nyjt,  and  per  were  ailawe 
Vryf  dukes  of  Denemarch,  ar  hii  wolcle  wy]?  drawc, 
And  mony  ]?oufend  of  o]?er  men,  &  po  gonne  hii 
to  fle ; 

Ac  hii  adde  alle  ybe  aftfend,  jyf  pe  nyjt  nadde  y  be. 

Tueye  batayles  her  after  in  ^e  full  jere 

Hii  fmyte,  and  at  bo]?e  pe  hej?ene  mayftres  were. 


pc  kyng  Aldered  fone  po  ]?en  wey  of  de]?  nome, 

As  yt  vel,  pe  vyfty  jer  of  ys  kynedom. 

At  Wymbourne  he  was  ybured,  as  God  jel  J?at  cas, 
pc  gode  Alfred,  ys  broker,  after  hym  kyng  was. 

ALFRED,  J?ys  noble  man,  as  in  pe  jer  of  grace 
he  nom 

Eyjte  hondred  &  iyxty  &  tuelue  pe  kynedom. 

Arlt  he  adde  at  Rome  ybe,  &,  vor  ys  grete  wyfdom, 
be  pope  Leon  hym  bleftede,  ]7o  he  ]?uder  com, 

And  pc  kynge’s  croune  of  hys  lond,  j;at  in]?ys  lond 
jut  ys: 

And  he  led  hym  to  be  kyng,  ar  he  kyng  were  ywys. 

An  lie  was  kyng  ol  Engelond,  of  alle  j?at  per  come, 
j?at  vor  ft  f?us  ylad  was  of  pc  pope  of  Rome, 

An  fappe  Oper  after  hym  of  pc  erchebyftbpes  echon. 

So  pat  hyuor  hym  pore  kyng  nas  J>er  non. 

In  pc  Sou]?  lyde  of  Temele  nyne  batayles  he  nome 
Ajen  ]?e  Deneys  ]?e  vorft  jer  of  ys  kynedom.^ 

Nye  jer  he  was  ]?us  in  ]?ys  lond  in  batayle  &  in  wo. 

An  ofte  iype  aboue  was,  and  bynepe  oltor  mo; 

So  longe,  pat  hym  nere  by  leuede  bote  J?re  llyren  in  ys 
hond, 

Hamteftyre,  andWylteffyre,  and  Somerfcte,  ofal  ys  lor.d. 
A  day  as  he  wery  was,  and  afuoddrynge  hym  nome 
And  ys  men  were  ywend  auyftej?,  Seyn  Cutbert  to  hym 
com. 

“  Ich  am,”  he  feyde,  “  Cutbert,  to  J?e  ycham  ywend 
“  To  brynge]?e  gode  tytynges.  Fram  God  ycham  yiend. 
“  Vor  J?at  folc  of  J?ys  lond  to  fynne  her  wyile  al  jeue, 

«  And  jut  nolle  herto  her  fynnes  byleue 
“  ]?oru  me  &  o]?er  halewen,  pat  in  J?ys  lond  were  ybore  ; 
<c  pan  vor  jou  bydde]?  God,  wanne  we  bep  hym  byuore, 
“  Hour  Louerd  myd  ys  eyen  of  milce  on  pe  loke]? 
]?eruore, 

<e  And  py  poer  pe  wole  jyue  ajen,  pat  J:ou  aft  ney 
verlore. 

“  And  pat  ]?ou  per  of  fo]?  yfe,  ]?ou  ftalt  abbe  tokynynge. 
“  Vor  pym  men,  pat  be]?  ago  to  day  auyffynge, 

“  In  lepes  &  in  coufles  fo  muche  vyfs  hii  ftolde  hym 
brynge, 

<c  ]?at  ech  man  wondry  flal  of  fo  gret  cacchynge. 

“  And  pc  mor  vor  pc  harde  vorfte,  pat  pe  water  yfrore 
hys, 

“  pat  pc  more  ajen  pe  kunde  of  vyffynge  yt  ys. 

“  Of  ferue  yt  wel  ajen  God,  and  ylef  me  ys  meftager, 
“  And  j?ou  flail  py  wyile  abyde,  as  ycham  ytold  her.” 
As  ]?ys  kyng  herof  a  woe,  and  of  ]?ys  fyjte  f’ojte, 

Hys  vyffares  come  to  hym,  &  fo  gret  won  of  fyis  hym 
brojte, 

j?at  wonder  yt  was,  &  namelyche  vor  pc  weder  w'as  fo 
colde. 

Jx>  lyuede  ]?e  god  man  wel,  J?at  Seyn  Cutbert  adde  ytold. 

In  Deuenyffyre  per  after  aryuede  of  Deneys 
pre  and  tuenty  ftypuol  men,  all  ajen  pe  peys, 
pc  kynge’s  broker  of  Denemarch  due  ol  oft  was. 

Oure  kynge’s  men  of  Engelond  mette  hem  by  cas. 

And  fmyte  per  an  batay  e,  and  her  gret  due  flowe. 

And  eyjte  hondred  &  fourty  men,  &  her  caronves  to 
drowe. 

po  kyng  Alfred  hurde  J?ys,  ys  herte  gladede  ]?o, 
pat  lond  folc  to  hym  come  fo  ]?ycke  lb  yt  myjte  go. 

Of  Somerfete,  of  Wyltefiyre,  of  Hamteftyre  J?erto, 
Euere  as  he  wende,  and  of  ys  owe  folc  al  fo. 

So  pat  he  adde  poer  ynou,  and  atte  lafte  hii  come. 

And  a  batayle  at  Edendone  ajen  pc  Deneys  nome. 

And  flowe  to  grounde,  &  wonne  pe  mayftre  of  the  velde. 
pe  kyng  &  ys  grete  duke  bvgonne  hem  to  jelde 
To  j?e  kyng  Alfred  to  ys  wyile,  and  oftages  toke, 

Vorto  wende  out  of  ys  lond,  jyf  he  yt  wolde  loke; 

And  jut  perto,  vor  ys  loue,  to  auonge  Criftendom. 
Kyng  Gurmund,  pe  hexte  kyng,  vorft  J;er  to  come. 
Kyng  Alfred  ys  godfader  was.  &  ybaptyfed  ek  f>er  were 
J?retty  of  her  hexte  dukes,  and  muche  of  J^at  folc  j?ere 
Kyng  Alfred  hem  huld  wy]?  hym  tuelf  dawes  as  he 
hende. 

And  fu]?J?e  he  jef  hem  large  jyftes,  and  let  hym  wende. 
Hii,  ]?at  nolde  Criftyn  be,  of  lande  flowe  }x>, 

And  byjonde  lee  in  France  dude  wel  muche  wo. 
jut  pe  ftrewen  come  ajen,  and  muche  wo  here  vvrojte. 
Ac  pc  kyng  Alfred  atte  lafte  to  flame  hem  euere  brojte. 

2  Kyng 
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Kyng  Alfred  was  Je  wyfoft  kynj,  fat  long  was  byuore. 
Vor  fey  me  fegge  fe  lawes  bef  in  worre  tyme  vorlore, 
Nas  yt  nojt  fo  hiis  daye.  vor  fey  he  in  worre  were, 
Lawes  he  made  ryjtuollore,  and  itrengore  fan  er  were. 
Clerc  he  was  god  ynou,  and  jut,  as  me  tellef  me. 

He  was  more  fan  ten  jer  old,  ar  he  coufe  ys  abece, 

Ac  ys  gode  moder  ofte  finale  jyftes  hym  tok, 

Vor  to  byleue  ofer  pie,  and  loky  on  ys  boke. 

So  fat  by  por  clergye  ys  ry  jt  lawes  he  wonde, 
fat  neuere  er  nere  y  mad,  to  gouerny  ys  lond. 

And  vor  fe  worre  was  fo  muche  of  fe  lufer  Deneys, 
fe  men  of  f ys  fu!ue  lond  were  of  fe  worfe  peys. 

And  robbede  and  ilowe  of  ere,  f  eruor  he  byuonde, 
fat  fer  were  hondfedes  in  eche  contreye  of  ys  lond, 

And  in  ech  toune  of  fe  hondred  a  tefynge  were  alio, 
And  fat  ech  man  wyfoute  gret  lond  in  tefynge  were  ydo. 
And  fat  ech  man  knewe  ofer  fat  in  tefynge  were. 

And  wufte  fomdel  of  her  ifat,  jyf  me  f  u  vp  hem  bere. 
So  ftreyt  he  was,  fat  fey  me  leddeamydde  weyes  heye 
Seluer,  fat  non  man  ne  dorfte  yt  nyme,  fey  he  yt  feye. 
Abbeys  he  rerde  monyon,  and  mony  ftudes  ywys. 
AcWyncheilryehe  rerdeon,  fatnywemunftreycluped ys. 
Hys  lyf  eyjte  and  tuenty  jer  in  ys  kynedom  ylafte. 
After  ys  def  he  was  ybured  at  Wyncheftre  atte  lafte. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  wrote,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  his  work,  which  comprifing 
a  relation  of  many  different  particulars,  confequently 
required  the  ufe  of  many  words  and  phrafes,  may  be 
properly  fpecified  in  this  place.  Of  the  following  quo¬ 
tations,  I  have  chofen  the  firft,  becaufe  it  fhows,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  ftate  of  European  fcience  as  well  as 
of  the  Englijh  tongue ;  and  the  fecond,  becaufe  it  is 
valuable  ior  the  force  of  thought  and  beauty  of  ex- 
prefiion.  4  I 

T  N  that  lond,  ne  in  many  others  bezonde  that,  no 
■*-  man  may  fee  the  fterre  tranfmontane,  that  is  clept 
the  fterre  of  the  fee,  that  is  unmevable,  and  that  is  to¬ 
ward  the  Northe,  that  we  clepen  the  lode  fterre.  But 
men  feen  another  fterre,  the  contrarie  to  him,  that  is 
toward  the  Southe,  that  is  clept  Antartyk.  And  right 
as  the  fchip  men  taken  here  avys  here,  and  governe  hem 
be  the  lode  fterre,  right  fo  don  fchip  men  bezonde  the 
parties,  be  the  fterre  of  the  Southe,  the  which  fterre 
apperethe  not  to  us.  And  this  fterre,  that  is  toward 
the  Northe,  that  wee  clepen  the  lode  fterre,  ne  ap¬ 
perethe  not  to  hem.  For  whiche  caule,  men  may  wel 
percey  ve,  that  the  lond  and  the  fee  ben  of  rownde  fchapp 
and  forme.  For  the  partie  of  the  firmament  fchewethe 
in  o  contree,  that  fchewethe'  not  in  another  contree. 
And  men  may  well  preven  rbe  experience  and  fotyle 
compaffement  of  wytt,  that  zif  a  man  fond  paflages  be 
lchippes,  that  wolde  go  to  ferchen  the  world,  men 
rnyghte  go  be  fchippe  a  lie  aboute  the  world,  and  aboven 
and  benethen.  The  whiche  thing  I  prove  thus,  aftre 
that  I  have  leyn.  For  I  have  been  toward  the  parties 
of  Braban,  and  beholden  the  Aftrolabre,  that  the  fterre 
that  is  clept  the  transmontayne,  is  53  degrees  highe. 
And  more  forthere  in  Almayne  and  Bewme,  it  hathe 
58  degrees.  And  more  forthe  toward  the  parties  fep- 
temtrioneles,  it  is  62  degrees  of  heghte,  and  certyn 
mynutes.  For  I  my  felf  have  mefured  it  by  the  Aiiro- 
labre.  Now  fchulle  ze  knowe,  that  azen  the  Tranf- 
montayne,  is  the  tother  fterre,  that  is  clept  Antartyke  ; 
as  I  have  feyd  before.  And  tho  2  fterres  ne  meeven 
nevere.  And  be  hem  turnethe  alle  the  firmament,  righte 
as  dothe  a  wheel,  that  turnethe  be  his  axille  tree  :  fo 
that  tho  fterres  beren  the  firmament  in  2  egalle  parties  ; 
fo  that  it  hathe  als  mochel  aboven,  as  it  hathe  benethen. 
Aftre  this,  I  have  gon  toward  the  parties  meridionales, 
that  is  toward  the  Southe  :  and  I  have  founden,  that  in 
Lybye,  men  feen  firft  the  fterre  Antartyk.  And  fo  fer 
I  have  gon  more  in  tho  contrees,  that  I  have  founde  that 
fterre  more  highe  ;  fo  tl^at  toward  the  highe  Lybye,  it 
is  1  8  degrees  of  heghte,  and  certeyn  minutes  (of  the 
whiche,  60  minutes  maken  a  degree)  aftre  goynge  be 
fee  and  be  londe,  toward  this  contree,  of  that  1  have 
fpoke,  and  to  other  yles  and  londes  bezonde  that  con- 
tree,  I  have  founden  the  fterre  Antartyk  of  33  degrees 
of  heghte,  and  mo  mynutes.  And  zif  I  hadde  had 


companye  and  fchippynge,  for  to  go  more  bezonde,  I 
trowe  wel  in  certyn,  that  wee  fcholde  have  feen  alle  the 
roundnelfe  of  the  firmament  alle  aboute.  For  as  1  have 
feyd  zou  be  forn,  the  half  of  the  firmament  is  betvvene 
tho  2  fterres  :  the  whiche  halfondelle  I  have  feyn.  And 
of  the  tother  halfondelle,  I  have  feyn  toward  the  Northe, 
nndre  the  Tranfmontane  62  degrees  and  10  mynutes; 
and  toward  the  partie  meridionalle,  I  have  feen  undre  the 
Antartyk  33  degrees  and  16  mynutes  :  and  thanne  the 
halfondelle  of  the  firmament  in  alle,  ne  holdethe  not 
but  180  degrees.  And  of  tho  j8o,  1  have  feen  62  on 
that  o  part,  and  33  on  that  other  part,  that  ben  95  de¬ 
grees,  and  nyghe  the  halfondelle  of  a  degree  ;  and  fo 
there  ne  faylethe  but  that  I  have  feen  alle  the  firmament, 
faf  84  degrees  and  the  halfondelle  of  a  degree  ;  and 
that  is  not  the  fourthe  part  of  the  firmament.  For  the 

4  partie  of  the  roundnelfe  of  the  firmament  holt  90  de¬ 
grees  :  fo  there  faylethe  but  5  degrees  and  an  half,  of 
the  fourthe  partie.  And  alfo  I  have  feen  the  3  parties 
of  alle  the  roundnefle  of  the  firmament,  and  more  zit 

5  degrees  and  an  half.  Be  the  whiche  I  feye  zou  cer- 
teynly,  that  men  may  envirowne  alle  the  erthe  of  alle  the 
world,  as  wel  undre  as  aboven,  and  turnen  azen  to  his 
contree,  that  hadde  companye  and  fchippynge  and  con- 
duyt :  and  alle  weyes  he  fcholde  fynde  men,  londes,  and 
yles,  als  wel  as  in  this  contree.  For  zee  wyten  welle, 
that  thei  that  ben  toward  the  Antartyk,  thei  ben  ftreghte, 
feet  azen  feet  of  hem,  that  dwellen  undre  the  tranf¬ 
montane  *,  als  wel  as  wee  and  thei  that  dwellyn  under  us, 
ben  feet  azenft  feet.  For  alle  the  parties  of  fee  and  of 
lond  han  here  appofitees,  habitables  or  trepaffables,  and 
thei  of  this  half  and  bezond  half.  And  wytethe  wel, 
that  aftre  that,  that  I  may  parceyve  and  comprehende, 
the  londes  of  Preftre  John,  emperour  of  Ynde  ben 
undre  us.  For  in  goynge  from  Scotlond  or  from  Eng- 
lond  toward  Jerufalem,  men  gon  upward  alvveys.  For 
oure  lond  is  in  the  lowe  partie  of  the  erthe,  toward  the 
W’eft  :  and  the  lond  of  Preftre  John  is  the  lowe  partie 
of  the  erthe,  toward  the  Eft  :  and  thei  han  there  the 
day,  whan  wee  have  the  nyghte,  and  alfo  highe  to  the. 
contrarie,  thei  han  the  nyghte,  whan  wee  han  the  day. 
For  the  erthe  and  the  fee  ben  of  round  forme  and  fchapp, 
as  I  have  feyd  beforn.  And  that  that  men  gon  upward 
to  o  coft,  men  gon  dounward  to  another  coft.  Alfo 
zee  have  herd  me  feye,  that  Jerufalem  is  in  the  myddes 
of  the  world  ;  and  that  may  men  preven  and  fchewen 
there,  be  a  fpere,  that  is  pighte  in  to  the  erthe,  upon 
the'  hour  of  mydday,  whan  it  is  equenoxium,  that 
fchewethe  no  fchadwe  on  no  fyde.  And  that  it  fcholde 
ben  in  the  myddes  of  the  world,  David  wytneflethe  it 
in  the  Pfautre,  where  he  feythe,  Deus  operatus  eft  fa- 
lute  in  medio  terre.  Thanne  thei  that  parten  fro  the 
parties  of  the  Weft,  for  to  go  toward  Jerufalem,  als 
many  iorneyes  as  thei  gon  upward  for  to  go  thidre,  in  als 
many  iorneyes  may  thei  gon  fro  Jerufalem,  unto  other 
confynyes  of  the  fuperficialtie  of  the  erthe  bezonde. 
And  whan  men  gon  bezonde  tho  iourneyes,  towarde 
Ynde  and  to  the  foreyn  yles,  alle  is  envyronynge  the 
roundnefle  of  the  erthe  and  of  the  fee,  undre  oure  con- 
trees  on  this  half.  And  therfore  hathe  it  befallen  many 
tymes  of  o  thing,  that  I  have  herd  cownted,  whan  I 
was  zong  ;  how  a  worthi  man  departed  fometyme  from 
oure  contrees,  for  to  go  ferche  the  world.  And  fo  he 
pafied  Ynde,  and  the  yles  bezonde  Ynde;  where  ben  mo 
than  5000  yles :  and  fo  longe  he  wente  be  fee  and  lond, 
and  fo  enviround  the  world  be  many  feyfons,  that  he 
fond  an  yle,  where  he  herde  fpeke  his  owne  langage, 
callynge  on  oxen  in  the  plowghe,  fuche  wordes  as  men 
fpeken  to  beftes  in  his  owne  contree  :  whereof  he  hadde 
gret  mervayle  :  for  he  knewe  not  how  it  rnyghte  be. 
But  I  feye,  that  he  had  gon  fo  longe,  be  londe  and  be 
fee,  that  he  had  envyround  alle  the  erthe,  that  he  was 
comen  azen  envirounynge,  that  is  to  feye,  goynge 
aboute,  unto  his  owne  marches,  zif  he  wolde  have 
paffed  forthe,  til  he  had  founden  his  contree  and  his 
owne  knouleche.  But  he  turned  azen  from  thens,  from 
whens  he  was  come  fro  ;  and  fo  he  lofte  moche  peyne- 
fulle  labour,  as  him  felf  feyde,  a  gret  while  aftre, 
that  he  was  comen  horn.  For  it  befelle  aftre,  that 
he  wente  in  to  Norweye  ;  and  there  tempeft  of  the  fee 
toke  him  ;  and  he  arryved  in  an  vie  ;  and  whan  he  was 
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in  that  yle,  he  knew  wel,  that  it  was  the  yle,  where  he 
had  herd  fpeke  his  owne  langage  before,  and  the  cal* 
lynge  of  the  oxen  at  the  plowghe  :  and  that  was  poflible 
thinge.  But  how  it  femethe  to  lymple  men  unlerned, 
that  men  ne  mowe  not  go  undre  the  erthe,  and  alfo  that 
men  fcholde  falle  toward  the  hevene,  from  undre  !  But 
that  may  not  be,  upon  lefle,  than  wee  mowe  falle  toward 
hevene,  fro  the  erthe,  where  wee  ben.  For  fro  what 
partie  of  the  erthe,  that  men  duelle,  outher  aboven  or 
benethen,  it  femethe  alweyes  to  hem  that  duellen,  that 
thei  gon  more  righte  than  ony  other  folk.  And  righte 
as  it  femethe  to  us,  that  thei  ben  undre  us,  righte  fo  it 
femethe  hem,  that  wee  ben  undre  hem.  For  zif  a 
man  myghte  falle  fro  the  erthe  unto  the  firmament ;  be 
grettere  refoun,  the  erthe  and  the  fee,  that  ben  fo  grete 
and  fo  hevy,  fcholde  fallen  to  the  firmament :  but  that 
may  not  be  :  and  therfore  feithe  oure  Lord  God,  Non 
timeas  me,  qui  fufpendi  terra  ex  nkhilo  ?  And  alle  be 
it,  that  it  be  poflible  thing,  that  men  may  fo  envyronne 
alle  the  world,  natheles  of  a  1000  perfones,  on  ne 
myghte  not  happen  to  returnen  in  to  his  contree.  For, 
for  the  gretneffe  of  the  erthe  and  of  the  fee,  men  may 
go  be  a  1000  and  a  1000  other  weyes,  that  no  man 
cowde  redye  him  perfitely  toward  the  parties  that  he 
cam  fro,  but  zif  it  were  be  aventure  and  happ,  or  be 
the  grace  of  God.  For  the  erthe  is  fulle  large  and  fulle 
gret,  and  holt  in  roundnefie  and  aboute  envyroun,  be 
aboven  and  be  benethen  20425  myles,  aftre  the  opynyoun 
of  the  olde  wife  aftronomeres.  And  here  feyenges  I 
repreve  noughte.  But  aftre  my  lytylle  wyt,  it  femethe 
me,  favynge  here  reverence,  that  it  is  more,  And  for 
to  have  bettere  underftondynge,  I  feye  thus,  be  ther 
ymagyned  a  figure,  that  hathe  a  gret  compas  ;  and 
aboute  the  poynt  of  the  gret  compas,  that  is  clept  the 
centre,  be  made  another  litille  compas  :  than  aftre,  be 
the  gret  compals  devifed  be  lines  in  manye  parties  ;  and 
that  alle  the  lynes  meeten  at  the  centre  ;  fo  that  in  as 
many  parties,  as  the  grete  compas  fchal  be  departed,  in 
als  manye,  fchalle  be  departed  the  litille,  that  is  aboute 
the  centre,  alle  be  it,  that  the  fpaces.  ben  leffe.  Now 
thanne,  be  the  gret  compas  reprefented  for  the  firma¬ 
ment,  and  the  litille  compas  reprefented  for  the  erthe. 
Now  thanne  the  firmament  is  devyfed,  be  aflronomeres, 
in  12  fignes  •,  and  every  figne  is  devyfed  in  30  degrees, 
that  is  360  degrees,  that  the  firmament  hathe  aboven. 
Alfo,  be  the  erthe  devyfed  in  als  many  parties,  as  the 
firmament ;  and  lat -every  partye  anfwere  to  a  degree  of 
the  firmament:  and  wytethe  it  wel,  that  aftre  the 
auCtoures  of  aftronomye,  700  furlonges  of-  erthe  an- 
fweren  to  a  degree  of  the  firmament*,  and  tho  ben  87 
miles  and  4  furlonges.  Now  be  that  here  multiplyed 
be  360  fithes  ;  and  than  thei  ben  31500  myles,  every 
of  8  furlonges,  aftre  myles  of  oure  contree.  So  moche 
hathe  the  erthe  in  roundnefie,  and  of  heghte  enviroun, 
aftre  myn  opynyoun  and  myn  undirftondynge.  And 
zee  fchulle  undirftonde,  that  aftre  the  opynyoun  of  olde 
wife  philofophres  and  aftronomeres,  oure  contree  ne  Ire- 
lond  ne  Wales  ne  Scotlond  ne  Norweye  ne  the  other  yles 
coftynge  to  hem,  ne  ben  not  in  the  fuperficyalte  cownted 
aboven  the  erthe;  as  it  fchewethe  be  alle  the  bokes 
of  aftronomye.  For  the  fuperficialtee  of  the  erthe  is 
departed  in  7  parties,  for  the  7  planetes :  and  tho  par¬ 
ties  ben  clept  cly mates.  And  oure  parties  be  not  of 
the  7  clymates :  for  thei  ben  defcendynge  toward  the 
Weft.  And  alfo  thefe  yles  of  Ynde,  which  beth  evene 
azenft  us,  beth  noght  reckned  in  the  climates  :  for  thei 
ben  azenft  us,  that  ben  in  the  lowe  contree.  And  the 
7  clymates  ftrecchen  hem  envyrounynge  the  world. 

II.  And  I  John  Maundevylle  knyghte  abovefeyd,  (alle 
thoughe  I  be  unworthi)  that  departed  from  oure  contrees 
and  pafifed .  the  fee,  the  zeer  of  grace  1322.  that  have 
pafled  manye  londes  and  manye  yles  and  contrees,  and 
cerched  manye  fulle  ftraunge  places,  and  have  ben  in 
many  a  fulle  gode  honourable  companye,  and  at 
many  a  faire  dede  of  armes,  (alle  be  it  that  1  dide  none 
myfelf,  for  myn  unable  infuffifance)  now  I  am  comen 
horn  (mawgree  my  fell  )  to  refte  :  forgowtes,  artetykes, 
that  me  diftreynen,  tho  difiynen  the  ende  of  my  labour, 
azenft  my.  wille  (God  knowethe.)  And  thus  tnk.vnge 
folace  in  my  wrecched  refte,  record ynge  the  tyme  pafied, 
9  • 
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I  have  fulfilled  theife  thinges  and  putte  hem  wryten  in 
this  boke,  as  it  wolde  come  in  to  my  mynde,  the  zeer, 
of  grace  135b  in  the  34  zeer  that  I  departede  from  oure. 
contrees.  Wherfore  I  preye  to  alle  the  rederes  and 
hereres  of  this  boke,  zif  it  plcfc  hem,  that  thei  wolde 
preyen  to  God  for  me :  and  I  fchalle  preye  for  hem. 
And  alle  tho  that  feyn  for  me  a  Pater  nofter,  with  an 
Ave  Maria,  that  God  forzeve  me  my  fynnes,  I  make 
hem  partneres  and  graunte  hem  part  of  alle  the  gode 
pilgrymages  and  of  alle  the  gode  dedes,  that 
have  don,  zif  ony  be  to  his  plefance.  and  noghte 
only  of  tho,  but  of  alle  that  evere  I  fchalle  do  unto 
my  lyfes  ende.  And  I  befeche  Almyghty  God,  fro 
whom  alle  godenefie  and  grace  comethe  fro,  that  he 
vouchefaf,  of  his  excellent  mercy  and  habundant  grace, 
to  fulle  fylle  hire  foules  with  infpiracioun  of  the  Holy 
Goft,  in  makynge  defence  of  alle  hire  goftly  enemyes 
here  in  erthe,  to  hire  falvacioun,  bothe  of  body  and 
foule  ;  to  worlchipe  and  thankynge  of  him,  that  is  three 
and  on,  with  outen  begynnynge  and  withouten  endynge; 
that  is,  with  outen  qualitee,  good,  and  with  outen  quan- 
tytee,  gret ;  that  in  alle  places  is  prefent,  and  alle  thinges 
contenynynge ;  the  whiche  that  no  goodnefte  may 
amende,  ne  non  evelle  empeyre ;  that  in  perfeyte  try- 
nytee  lyvethe  and  regnethe  God,  be  alle  worldes  and  be 
alle  tymes.  Amen,  Amen,  Amen. 

The  firft  of  our  authours,  who  can  be  properly  faid  to 
have  written  Englijh ,  was  Sir  John  Gower ,  who,  in  his 
Confeffion  of  a  Lover ,  calls  Chaucer  his  difciple,  and  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  the  father  of  our  poetry. 

OWE  for  to  fpeke  of  the  commune, 

It  is  to  drede  of  that  fortune, 

Which  hath  befalle  in  fondrye  londes  : 

But  ofte  for  defaute  of  bondes 
All  lodeinly,  er  it  be  wift, 

A  tunne,  whan  his  lie  arift 
Tobreketh,  and  renneth  all  aboute, 

Whiche  els  fhulde  nought  gone  out. 

And  eke  full  ofte  a  littell  fkare 
Vpon  abanke,  er  men  beware. 

Let  in  the  ftreme,  whiche  with  gret  peine. 

If  any  man  it  fhall  reftreine. 

Where  lawe  failleth,  errour  groweth. 

He  is  not  wife,  who  that  ne  troweth. 

For  it  hath  proued  oft  er  this. 

And  thus  the  common  clamour  is 
In  euery  londe,  where  people  dwelleth  : 

And  eche  in  his  complainte  telleth. 

How  that  the  worlde  is  mifwent, 

And  thervpon  his  argument 
Yeueth  euery  man  in  fondrie  wife  : 

But  what  man  wolde  him  felfe  auife 
His  confcience,  and  nought  mifufe. 

He  maie  well  at  the  firft  excufe 
His  god,  whiche  euer  ftant  in  one. 

In  him  there  is  defaute  none 
So  muft  it  ftande  vpon  vs  felue. 

Nought  only  vpon  ten  ne  twelue, 

But  plenarly  vpon  vs  all. 

For  man  is  caufe  of  that  fliall  fall. 

The  hiftory  of  our  language  is  now  brought  to  the 
point  at  which  the  hiftory  of  cur  poetry  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  commence,  the  time  of  the  illuftrious  Geoffry 
Chaucer ,  who  may  perhaps,  with  great  juftice,  be  ftiled 
the  firft  of  our  verfifyers  who  wrote  poetically.  He 
does  not  however  appear  to  have  deferved  all  the  praife 
which  he  has  received,  or  all  the  cenfure  that  hp  has 
buffered.  Dryden ,  who  miftakes  genius  for  learning, 
and,  in  confidence  of  his  abilities,  ventured  to  write 
of  what  he  had  not  examined,  aferibes  to  Chaucer  the 
firft  refinement  of  our  numbers,  the  firft  production  of 
eafy  and  natural  rhymes,  and  the  improvement  of  our 
language,  by  words  borrowed  from  the  more  polilhed 
languages  of  the  continent.  Skinner  contrarily  blames 
him  in  harfti  terms  for  having  vitiated  his  native  fpeech 
by  whole  cartloads  of  foreign  words.  But  he  that  reads 
the  works  of  Gower  will  find  fmooth  numbers  and  eafy 
rhymes,  of  which  Chaucer  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
inventor,  and  the  French  words,  whether  good  or  bad, 
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of  which  Chaucer  is  charged  as  the  importer.  Some 
innovations  he  might  probably  make,  like  others,  in  the 
infancy  of  our  poetry,  which  the  paucity  of  books  does 
allow  us  to  difcover  with  particular  exadnefs  ;  but  the 
works  of  Gower  and  Lydgate  fufficiently  evince,  that  his 
diction  was  in  general  lilce  that  of  his  contemporaries : 
and  fome  improvements  he  undoubtedly  made  by  the 
various  difpofitions  of  his  rhymes,  and  by  the  mixture 

CHAUCER. 

ALAS!  I  wepyng  am  conftrained  to  begin  verfe  of 
forowfull  matter,  that  whilom  in  florifhyng  ftudie 
made  delitable  ditees.  For  lo !  rendyng  mules  of 
Poetes  eaditen  to  me  thinges  to  be  writen,  and  drerie 
teres.  At  lafte  no  drede  ne  might  overcame  tho  mules, 
that  thei  ne  werren  fellowes,  and  foloweden  my  waie, 
that  is  to  faie,  when  I  was  exiled,  thei  that  weren  of 
my  youth  whilom  welfull  and  grene,  comforten  now 
forowfull  wierdes  of  me  olde  man  :  for  elde  is  comen 
unwarely  upon  me,  halted  by  the  harmes  that  I  have, 
and  forovve  hath  comrnaunded  his  age  to  be  in  me. 
Heres  hore  aren  fhad  overtimeliche  upon  my  hed  :  and 
the  flacke  Ikinne  tremblethof  mine  empted  bodie.  Thilke 
deth  of  men  is  welefull,  that  he  ne  cometh  not  in  yeres 
that  be  fwete,  but  cometh  to  wretches  often  icleped  : 
Alas,  alas  !  with  how  defe  an  ere  deth  cruell  turneth 
awaie  fro  wretches,  and  naieth  lor  to  clofe  wepyng  eyen. 
While  fortune  unfaithlull  favoured  me  with  light  godes, 
that  forowfull  houre,  that  is  to  faie,  the  deth,  had  al- 
mofte  drente  myne  hedde  :  but  now  for  fortune  cloudie 
hath  chaunged  her  decevable  chere  to  mewarde,  myne 
unpitous  life  draweth  along  ungreable  dwellynges.  O 
ye  my  frendes,  ' what,  or 'whereto  avaunted  ye  me  to 
ben  welfull  ?  For  he  that  hath  f allin,  ftode  in  no  ftedfaft 
d'egre. 


T  N  the  mene  while,  that  I  Hill  record  thefe  thynges 

with  my  felf,  and  marked  my  wepelie  complainte  with 
office  of  poindtell :  I  faugh  ftondyng  aboven  the  hight 
of  myn  hed  a  woman  of  full  grete  reverence,  by  fem- 
blaunt.  Her  eyen  brennyng,  and  clere,  feyng  over  the 
common  might  of  menne,  with  a  lively  colour,  and 
with  foche  vigour  and  ftrength.  that  it  ne  might  not 
be  nempned,  all  were  it  fo,  that  fhe  were  full  of  fo 
grete  age,  that  menne  woulden  not  trowen  in  no  manere, 
that  fhe  were  of  our  elde. 

The  ftature  of  her  was  of  doutous  Judgemente,  for 
fometyme  ffie  conftrained  and  fnronke  her  felven,  like 
to  the  common  mefure  of  menne  :  And  fometyme  it 
femed,  that  fhe  touched  the  heven  with  the  hight  of 
her  hedde.  And  when  fhe  hove  her  hedde  higher,  fhe 
perced  the  felf  heven,  fo  that  the  fight  of  menne  lokyng 
was  in  ydell :  her  clothes  wer  maked  of  right  delie 
thredes,  and  fubtel  craft  of  perdurable  matter.  The 
whiche  clothes  fhe  had  woven  with  her  owne  handes,  as 
I  knewe  well  after  by  her  felf  declaryng,  and  fhewyng 
to  me  the  beautie  :  The  whiche  clothes  a  darknefle  of  a 
forleten  and  difpifed  elde  had  dufked  and  darked,  as  it 
is  wonte  to  darke  by  fmoked  Images. 

In  the  nethereft  hem  me  and  border  of  thefe  clothes 
menne  redde  iwoven  therein  a  Grekifhe  A.  that  figni- 
fieth  the  life  adtive,  and  above  that  letter,  in  the  hieft 
bordure,  a  Grekifhe  C.  that  fisrnifieth  the  life  contem- 
platife.  And  betwene  thefe  two  letters  there  were  feen 
degrees  nobly  wrought,  in  maner  of  ladders,  by  whiche 
degrees  menne  might  climben  from  the  nethereft  letter 
to  the  uppereft  :  nathelefte  handes  of  fome  men  hadden 
kerve  that  clothe,  by  violence  or  by  ftrength,  and 
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of  different  numbers,  in  which  he  feems  to  have  been 
happy  and  judicious.  I  have  felected  ievera!  fpecimens 
both  of  his  profe  and  verfe  ;  and  among  them,  part  of 
his  tranflation  of  Boetius ,  to  which  anorher  verfion, 
made  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary ,  is  oppoied.  It  would 
be  improper  to  quote  very  fpanngly  an  authour  of  fo 
much  reputation,  or  to  make  very  large  extra  js  fiom  a 
book  fo  generally  known. 

'  C  O  L  V  1  L  E. 

T  That  in  tyme  of  profperite,  and  floryfhing  ftudye, 

A  made  pleafaunte  and  deledtable  dines,  or  verfes  : 
alas  now  beyng  heauy  and  fad  ouerthrowen  in  aduerfitie, 
am  compelled  to  feie  and  taft  heuines  and  greif.  Be- 
holde  the  mules  Poeticall,  that  is  to  faye  :  the  pleafure 
that  is  in  poetes  verfes,  do  appoynt  me,  and  compel  me 
to  writ  thefe  verfes  in  meter,  and  the  forow  full  verfes  do 
wet  my  wretched  face  with  very  waterye  teares,  yfiliinge 
out  of  my  eyes  for  forovve.  Whiche  mules  no  feare 
without  doute  could  ouercome,  but  that  they  wold  folow 
me  in  my  journey  of  exile  or  baniffirnent.  Sometyme 
the  ioye  of  happy  and  hilly  deledlable  youth  dyd  com¬ 
fort  me,  and  nowe  the  courfe  of  forowfull  olde  age 
caufeth  me  to  reioyfe.  For  hafty  old  age  vnloked  for 
is  come  vpon  me  with  al  her  incommodities  and  euyls, 
and  forow  hath  comrnaunded  and  broughte  me  into  the 
fame  old  age,  that  is  to  fay  :  that  lorowe  caufeth  me  to 
be  olde,  before  my  time  come  of  olde  age.  The  hoer 
heares  do  growe  vntimely  vpon  my  heade,  and  my  re- 
uiled  fkynne  trembJeth  my  flefh,  cleane  confumed  and 
wafted  with  forovve.  Mannes  death  is  happy,  that 
cometh  not  in  youth,  when  a  man  is  luftye,  and  in  pka- 
fure  or  welth:  but  in  time  of  aduerfitie,  when  it  is  often 
defyred.  Alas  Alas  howe  dull  and  deffe  be  the  eares 
of  cruel  death  vnto  men  in  mifery  that  would  fayne 
dye  :  and  yet  refulythe  to  come  and  lhutte  vp  theyr 
carefull  wepyng  eyes.  Whiles  that  falfe  fortune  fa- 
uoryd  me  with  her  tranfitorye  goodes,  then  the  howre 
of  death  had  almoft  ouercom  me.  That  is  to  fay  deathe 
was  redy  to  oppreffe  me  when  I  was  in  profperitie.  Nowe 
for  by  caufe  that  fortune  beynge  turned,  from  profpe¬ 
ritie  into  aduerfitie  (as  the  clere  day  is  darkyd  with 
cloudes)  and  hath  c’naungyd  her  deceyuable  counte- 
naunce  :  my  wretched  life  is  yet  prolonged  and  doth 
continue  in  dolour.  O  my  frendes  why  haue  you  fo 
often  bofted  me,  fayinge  that  I  was  happy  when  I -had 
honor  poffeffions  riches,  and  authoritie  whych  be  tran- 
fitory  thynges.  He  that  hath  fallen  was  in  no  ftedefaft 
degre. 

VAiTH  YLES  that  I  confiderydde  pryuylye  with  my 
*  ~  felfe  the  thynges  before  fayd,  and  deferybed  my 
wofull  complaynte  after  the  maner  and  offyee  of  a 
wrytter,  me  thought  I  fawe  a  woman  ftand  ouer  my 
head  of  a  reuerend  countenaunce,  hauyng  quyeke  and 
glyfteryng  clere  eye  ,  aboue  the  common  forte  of  men 
in  lyuely  and  deledlable  coloure,  and  ful  of  ftrength, 
although  fhe  femed  fo  olde  that  by  no  meanes  fhe  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  this  oure  tyme,  her  ftature  is  of 
douteful  knowledge,  for  nowe  fhe  ffiewethe  herfelfe  at 
the  com  men  length  or  ftatur  of  men,  and  other  whiles 
fhe  femeth  fo  high,  as  though  fhe  touched  heuen  with 
the  crown  of  her  hed.  And  when  fhe  wold  ftretch 
fourth  her  hed  hygher,  it  alfo  perced  thorough  heauen, 
fo  that  mens  fyghte  coulde  not  attaine  to  behold  her. 
Her  veftures  or  cloths  were  perfyt  of  the  finyfte  thredes, 
and  fubtyll  workemanfhyp,  and  of  fubftaunce  perma- 
ment,  whych  vefturs  fhe  had  wouen  with  her  own  hands 
as  1  perceyued  after  by  her  owne  faiynge.  The  kynde 
or  beawtye  of  the  whyche  veftures,  a  certayne  darkenes 
or  rather  ignoraunce  of  oldenes  forgotten  hadde  ob- 
feuryd  and  darkened,  as  the  fmoke  is  wont  to  darken 
Images  that  ftand  nyghe  the  fmoke.  In  the  Lwer 
parte  of  the  faid  veftures  was  read  the  greke  letter 
P.  wouen  whych  fignifyeth  pra&ife  or  a&yffe,  and 
in  the  hygher  part  of  the  veftures  the  greke  letter.  T. 
whych  eftandeth  for  theorica,  that  fignifieth  fpeculacion 
or  contemplation.  And  betwene  both  the  fayd  letters 
were  fene  certayne  degrees,  wrought  after  the  maner  of 
ladders,  wherein  was  as  it  were  a  paffage  or  waye  in 
fteppes  or  degrees  from  the  lower  part  wher  the  letter. 
P.  was  which  is  vnderftand  from  pra&ys  or  a&yf,  unto 
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everiche  manne  of  ’hem  had  borne  awaie  foche  peces, 
as  he  might  getten.  And  forfothe  this  forefaied  woman 
bare  fm'ale  bokes  in  her  right  hande,  and  in  her  left 
hand  fhe  bare  a  feepter.  And  when  flic  fawe  thefe  Poeti- 
call  mufes  approchyng  about  my  bed,  and  endityng 
wordes  to  my  wepynges,  fhe  was  a  litle  amoved,  and 
glowed  with  cruell  eyen.  "Who  (q^5  lhe)  hath  fuffered 
approchen  to  this  fike  manne  thefe  commen  ftrompettes, 
of  which  is  the  place  that  menne  callen  Theatre,  the 
whiche  onely  ne  affwagen  not  his  forowes  with  remedies, 
but  thei  would  feden  and  norifhe  hym  with  fwete  ve- 
nime  ?  Forfothe,  that  ben  tho  that  with  thornes,  and 
prickynges  of  talentes  of  affeccions,  whiche  that  ben 
nothyng  frudtuous  nor  profitable,  diftroien  the  Corne, 
plentuous  of  fruidtes  of  refon.  For  thei  holden  hertes 
of  men  in  ufage,  but  thei  ne  deliver  no  folke  fro  ma- 
ladie.  But  if  ye  mufes  had  withdrawen  fro  me  with 
your  flatteries  any  unconnyng  and  unprofitable  manne, 
as  ben  wont  to  finde  commenly  emong  the  peple,  I  would 
well  fuffre  the  lafle  grevoufly.  For  why,  in  foche  an 
unprofitable  man  myne  ententes  were  nothyng  enda¬ 
maged.  But  ye  withdrowen  fro  me  this  man,  that  hath 
ben  nourifhed  in  my  ftudies  or  fcoles  of  Eleaticis,  and 
of  Academicis  in  Grece.  But  goeth  now  rather  awaie 
ye  Mermaidens,  whiche  that  ben  fwete,  till  it  be  at  the 
laft,  and  fuffreth  this  man  to  be  cured  and  heled  by 
my  mufes,  that  is  to  fay,  by  my  notefull  fciences.  And 
thus  this  companie  of  mufes  iblamed  caften  wrothly  the 
chere  dounward  to  the  yerth,  and  fhewing  by  rednefle 
ther  fhame,  thei  pafleden  forowfully  the  threfnolde.  And 
I  of  whom  the  fight  plounged  in  teres  was  darked,  lo 
that  I  ne  might  not  know  what  that  woman  was,  of  fo 
Imperial  audthoritie,  I  woxe  all  abafhed  and  ftonied,  and 
caff  my  fight  doune  to  the  yerth,  and  began  ftill  for  to 
abide  what  fhe  would  doen  afterward.  Then  came  fhe 
nere,  and  fet  her  doune  upon  the  utterefl  corner  of  my 
bed,  and  fhe  beholdyng  my  chere,  that  was  caft  to  the 
yerth,  hevie  and  grevous  of  wepyng,  complained  with 
thefe  wordes  (that  1  fbali  faine)  the  perturbacion  of  my 
thought. 


The  conclufions  of  the  Astrolabie. 

This  book  (written  to  his  fon  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
igpi,  and  in  the  14  of  King  Richard  II.)  ftandeth 
fo  good  at  this  day,  efpecially  for  the  horizon  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  it  cannot  be 
amended,  fays  an  Edit,  of  Chaucer. 

LYTEL  Lowys  my  fonne,  I  perceve  well  by  cer- 
taine  evidences  thyne  abylyte  to  lerne  fcyences, 
touching  nombres  and  proportions,  and  alfo  well  con- 
fydre  I  thy  befye  prayer  in  efpecyal  to  lerne  the  tretyfe 
of  the  aftrolabye.  Than  for  as  moche  as  a  philofopher 
faithe,  he  wrapeth  hym  in  his  frende,  that  condifcendeth 
to  the  ryghtfull  prayers  of  his  frende  :  therfore  I  have 
given  the  a  fufficient  aftrolabye  for  oure  orizont,  com- 
powned  after  the  latitude  of  Oxenfoide :  upon  the 
whiche  by  mediacion  of  this  lytell  tretife,  I  puipofe  to 
teche  the  a  certaine  nombre  of  conclufions,  pertainynge 
to  this  fame  inftrument.  I  lay  a  certaine  nombre  of 
conclufions  for  thre  caufes,  the  firft  caufe  is  this.  Trufte 
wel  that  al  the  conclufions  that  have  be  founden,  or  ells 
pofliblye  might  be  founde  in  fo  noble  an  inftiument  as 
in  the  aftrolabye,  ben  unknowen  perfitdy  to  anye  mor¬ 
tal  man  in  this  region,  as  I  fuppofe.  Another  caufe  is 
this,  that  fothely  in  any  cartes  of  the  aftrolabye  that  I 
have  yfene,  ther  ben  fome  conclufions,  that  wol  not  in  al 
thinges  perfourme  ther  beheftes :  and  fome  of  hem  ben 
to  harde  to  thy  tender  age  of  ten  yere  to  conceve.  This 
tretife  divided  in  five  partes,  wil  I  fhewe  the  wondir  light 
rules  and  naked  wordes  in  Englifhe,  forLatine  ne  canft 
thou  natyet  but  finale,  my  litel  fonne.  But  neveithe- 
lefle  fuflifeth  to  the  thefe  trewe  conclufyons  in  Englifhe, 
as  well  as  fuflifeth  to  thefe  noble  clerkes  grekes  tliefe 
fame  conclufions  in  greke,  and  to  the  Arabines  in  Ara- 
bike,  and  to  Jewes  in  Flebrewe,  and  to  the  Latin  folke 
in  Latyn  :  whiche  Latyn  folke  had  ’hem  firfte  out  of 
other  divers  Engages,  and  write  ’hem  in  ther  owne 
tonge,  that  is  to  faine  in  Latine. 
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the  livelier  parte  wlier  the  letter  T.  was  Jfhych  iS  vn- 
derftaud  fpeculacion  or  contempUcton.  h.cucrdieles  th 
handes  of  fome  vyolente  perlone.s  had  cut  the  fayde,v(4- 
tures  and  had  taken  awaye  certayne  peas  t  icr.o  ,  uc  l 
as  euery  one  collide  catch.  .  And  flic  ierr  -  e 

in  her  ryght  hand  litel  bokes,  and  in  her.  c  r  .  armc  a 
feepter,  which  forefayd  phylolbphy  (when  lhe  tWfhe 
mufes  poetycal  prefent  at  my  bed,  ipekyng  fonbwfi^ 
wordes  to  my  wepynges)  beyng  angry  fay  d  (wih  - 
ble  or  frownynge  countenaunce)  who  fuff  red  thefe  craft/ 
harlottes  to  com  to  thys  fycke  man  .  whych  can  help 
hym  by  no  means  of  hys-  griefe  by  any  kind  of  medi¬ 
cines,  but  rather  increafe  the  fame  with  fwete  poy fon. 
Thefe  be  they  that  doo  dyftroye  the  fertile  and  pien- 
tious  commodytyes  of  reafon  and  the  fruytes  them 
wyth  their  pryckynge  thornes,  or  barren  affedtes,  and 
accuftome  or  fubdue  mens  myndes  with  fickenes,^  and 
heuynes,  and  do  not  delyuer  or  heale  them  of  the  fame. 
But  yf  your  fiatterye  had  conueyed  or  wythdrawen  from 
me,  any  vnlernyd  man  as  the  comen  forte  of  people 
are  wonte  to  be,  I  coulde  haue  ben  better  contentyd,  for 
in  that  my  worke  fhould  not  be  hurt  or  hynderyd.  But 
you  haue  taken  and  conueyed  from  me  tnys  man  that 
hath  ben  broughte  vp  in  the  ftudyes  of  Ariftotel  and  of 
Plato  But  yet  get  you  hence  maremaids  (that  feme  fwete 
untyll  you  haue  brought  a  man  to  deathe)  and  fuffer  me 
to  heale  thys  my  man  wyth  my  mules  Oi  fcyences  that 
be  holfome  and  good.  And  after  that  philolophy  had 
fpoken  thefe  wordes  the  fayd  companye  of  the  mufys 
poeticall  beynge  rebukyd  and  fad,  calle  down  their 
countenaunce  to  the  grounde,  and  by  biufiyng  confefted 
their  lhamfaftnes,  and  v/ent  out  of  the  dores.  but  I 
(that  had  my  fyght  dull  and  blynd  wyth  wepyng,  fo 
that  I  knew  not  what  woman  this  was  hauyng  ioo  great 
aucthoritie)  was  amafyd  or  aftonyed,  and  lokyng 
downeward,  towarde  the  grounde,  I  began  pryvylye 
to  look  what  thyng  fhe  would  faye  ferther,  then  fhe 
had  faid.  Then  fhe  approching  and  drawynge  nere  vnto 
me,  fat  downe  vpon  the  vttermoft  part  of  my  bed, 
and  lokyng  vpon  my  face  fad  with  wepirvg,  and  de- 
clynyd  toward  the  earth  for  forow,  bewayled  the  trou- 
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And  God  wote  that  in  all  thefe  languages  and  in 
manye  mo,  have  thefe  conclufyons  ben  fufficientlye 
lerned  and  taught,  and  yet  by  divers  rules,  righc  as  di¬ 
vers  pathes  leden  divers  folke  the  right  waye  to  Rome. 

Now  wol  I  pray  mekely  every  perfon  diferete,  that 
redeth  or  hereth  this  lityl  tretife  to  have  my  rude  en- 
tenting  excufed,  and  my  fuperfluite  of  wordes,  for  two 
caufes.  The  firft  caufe  is,  for  that  curious  endityng 
and  harde  fentences  is  ful  hevy  at  ones,  for  foch  a  childe 
to  lerne.  And  the  feconde  caufe  is  this,  that  fothely 
me  femeth  better  to  writen  unto  a  childe  twiie  a  gode 
fentence,  than  he  foriete  it  ones.  And,  Lowis,  if  it  be 
fo  that  I  fhewe  the  in  my  lith  Englifhe,  as  trew  co'nclu- 
fions  touching  this  mater,  and  not  only  as  trewe  but  as 
many  and  fubtil  conclufions  as  ben  yfhewed  in  latin,  in 
any  comon  tretife  of  the  aftrolabye,  conne  me  the  more 
thanke,  and  praye  God  fave  the  kinge,  that  is  lorde  of 
this  Engage,  and  all  that  him  faith  bercth,  and  obeieth 
everiche  in  his  degree,  the  more  and  the  lafle.  But  con- 
fydreth  well,  that  I  ne  ufurpe  not  to  have  founden  this' 
werke  of  my  labour  or  of  myne  engin.  I  n’ame  but  a 
leude  compilatour  of  the  laboure  of  olde  aftrologiens, 
and  have  it  tranflated  in  myn  englifhe  onely  for  thy  doc¬ 
trine  :  and  with  this  fwerde  fhal  I  flene  envy. 

The  firft  party. 

"  The  firft  partye  of  this  tretife  ftiall  reherce  the  figures, 
and  the  membres  of  thyne  aftrolaby,  by  caufe  that  thou 
lhalte  have  the  greter  knowinge  of  thine  owne  in¬ 
ftrument. 

The  feconde  party. 

The  feconde  partye  fhal  teche  the  to  werken  the  very 
pradtike  of  the  forefaid  conclufions,  as  ferforthe  and  alfo 
narowe  as  may  be  fhewed  in  fo  fmale  an  inftrument  por- 
tatife  aboute.  For  wel  wote  every  aftrologien,  that 
fmalleft  fradtions  ne  wol  not  be  fhewed  in  fo  fmal  an  in¬ 
ftrument,  as  in  lubtil  tables  calcified  for  a  caufe. 

The 
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The  Prologue  of  the  Testament  of  LOVE. 

MANY  men  there  ben,  that  with  eres  openly  fprad 
fo  moche  fwalowen  the  delicioufneffe  of  jeftes  and 
of  ryme,  by  queint  knittinge  coloures,  that  of  the  gode- 
nefle  or  of  the  badnelfe  of  the  fentence  take  they  litel 
hede  or  els  none. 

Sothelye  dulle  witte  and  a  thoughtfulle  foule  fo  fore 
have  mined  and  graffed  in  my  fpirites,  that  foche  craft 
of  enditinge  woll  nat  ben  of  mine  acquaintance.  And 
for  rude  wordes  and  boiftous  percen  the  herte  of  the 
herer  to  the  inreft  point,  and  planten  there  the  fentence 
of  thinges,  lb  that  with  litel  helpe  it  is  able  to  fpring, 
this  boke,  that  nothynge  hath  of  the  grete  flode  of 
wytte,  ne  of  femelyche  colours,  is  dolven  with  rude 
wordes  and  boiftous,  and  fo  drawe  togfSer  to  maken  the 
catchers  therof  ben  the  more  redy  to  hent  fentence. 

Some  men  there  ben,  that  painten  with  colours  riche 
and  fome  with  wers,  as  with  red  inke,  and  fome  With 
coles  and  chalke  :  and  yet  is  there  gode  matter  ro  the 
leude  peple  of  thylke  chalkye  purtreyture,  as  ’hem 
thinketh  for  the  time,  and  afterward  the  fyght  of  the 
better  colours  yeven  to  ’hem  more  joye  for  the  Hrft 
leudenefie.  So  fothly  this  leude  dowdy  occupacyon  is 
not  to  prayfe,  but  by  the  leude,  for  comen  ly  leude 
kudenelte  commendeth.  Eke  it  fhal  yeve  fight  that 
other  precyous  thynges  fhall  be  the  more  in  reverence. 
In  Latin  and  French  hath  many  foveraine  wittes  had 
grete  delyte  to  endite,  and  have  many  noble  thinges  ful- 
filde,  but  certes  there  ben  fome  that  fpeken  ther  poifye 
mater  in  Frenche,  of  whiche  fpeche  the  Frenche  men 
have  as  gode  a  fantafye  as  we  have  in  heryng  of  Frenche 
mens  Englilhe.  And  many  termes  there  ben  in  En- 
glyfhe,  whiche  unneth  we  Englilhe  men  connen  declare 
the  knowleginge  :  howe  Ihould  than  a  Frenche  man 
borne  ?  foche  termes  connejumpere  in  his  matter,  but 
as  the  jay  chatereth  Englilhe.  Right  fo  truely  the  un- 
derftandyn  of  Englilhmen  woll  not  flretche  to  the  privie 
termes  in  Frenche,  what  fo  ever  we  boften  of  ftraunge 
langage.  Let  than  clerkes  enditen  in  Latin,  for  they 
have  the  propertie  of  fcience,  and  the  knowinge  in  that 
facultie  :  and  lette  Frenche  men  in  ther  Frenche  alfo 
enditen  ther  queint  termes,  for  it  is  kyndely  to  ther 
mouthess  and  let  us  Ihewe  our  fantafies  in  fuch  wordes 
as  we  lerneden  of  our  dame’s  tonge.  And  although 
this  boke  be  lytel  thank  worthy  for  the  leudneffe  in  tra- 
vaile,  yet  loch  writing  exiten  mentothilke  thinges  that 
ben  neceflarie  :  for  every  man  therby  may  as  by  a  per¬ 
petual  myrrour  fene  the  vices  or  vertues  of  other,  in 
whyche  thynge  lightly  may  be  conceved  toefchue  perils, 
and  necelfaries  to  catch,  after  as  aventures  have  fallen 
to  other  peple  or  perfons. 

Certes  the  foverainft  thinge  of  defire  and  moft  cre- 
ture  refonable,  have  or  els  fhuld  have  full  appetite  to 
ther  perfeccyon  :  unrefonable  belles  mowen  not,  fithe 
refon  hath  in  ’hem  no  workinge  :  than  refonable  that 
wol  not,  is  comparifoned  to  unrefonable,  and  made  lyke 
’hem.  Forfothe  the  moft  foveraine  and  finall  perfeccion 
of  man  is  in  knowynge  of  a  fothe,  withouten  any  entent 
decevable,  and  in  love  of  one  very  God,  that  is  in- 
chaungeable,  that  is  to  knowe,  and  love  his  creator. 

Nowe  principally  the  mene  to  brynge  in  knowleging 
and  lovynge  his  creatour,  is  the  confideracyon  of  thynges 
made  by  the  creatour,  wher  through  by  thylke  thinges 
that  ben  made,  underftandynge  here  to  our  wyttes,  arne 
the  unfene  pryvities  of  God  made  to  us  fyghtfull  and 
knowinge,  in  our  contemplacion  and  underftondinge. 
Thefe  thinges  than  forfothe  moche  bringen  us  to  the 
ful  knowleginge  fothe,  and  to  the  parfyte  love  of  the 
maker  of  hevenly  thynges.  Lo !  David  faith  :  thou 
hafte  delited  me  in  makinge,  as  who  faith,  to  have  de- 
lite  in  the  tune  how  God  hat  lent  me  in  confideracion  of 
thy  makinge.  Wherof  Ariftotle  in  the  boke  de  Ani- 
malibus,  faith  to  naturell  philofophers :  it  is  a  grete 
likynge  in  love  of  knowinge  ther  cretoure  :  and  alfo  in 
knowinge  of  caufes  in  kindelye  thynges,  confidrid  for- 
f 'the  the  formes  of  kindelye  thinges  and  the  fhap,  a 
gret  kyndely  love  we  Ihulde  have  to  the  werkman  that 
’hem  made.  The  crafte  of  a  werkman  is  fhewed  in  the 
werk.  Flerefore  trulie  the  philofophers  with  a  lyvely 
ftudie  manic  noble  thinges,  righte  precious,  and  worthy 


to  memorye,  writen,  and  by  a  gret  fwet  and  travaiile  to 
us  leften  of  caufes  the  properties  in  natures  of  thinges, 
to  whiche  therfore  philofophers  it  was  more  joy,  more 
lykinge,  more  herty  lull  in  kindely  vertues  and  matters 
of  refon  the  perfeccion  by  bul'y  ftudy  to  knowe, 
than  to  have  had  all  the  trefour,  al  the  richelfe,  al 
the  vaine  glory,  that  the  palled  emperours,  princes, 
or  kinges  hadden.  Therfore  the  names  of  ‘hem  in  the 
boke  of  perpetuall  memorie  in  vertue  and  pece  arne 
writen  •,  and  in  the  contrarie,  that  is  to  faine,  in  Styxe 
the  foule  pitte  of  helle  arne  thilke  preifed  that  foch 
godenes  hated.  And  bicaufe  this  boke  fhall  be  of  love, 
and  the  prime  caufes  of  ftering  in  that  doinge  with  paf- 
fions  and  difefes  for  wantinge  of  defire,  I  wil  that  this 
boke  be  cleped  the  teftament  of  love. 

But  nowe  thou  reder,  who  is  thilke  that  will  not  in 
fcorne  laughe,  to  here  a  dwarfe  or  els  halfe  a  man,  fay 
he  wil  rende  out  the  fwerde  of  Hercules  handes,  and 
alfo  he  Ihulde  fet  Hercules  Gades  a  mile  yet  ferther,  and 
over  that  he  had  power  of  ftrength  to  pull  up  the  fpere, 
that  Alifander  the  noble  might  never  wagge,  and  that 
paffinge  al  thinge  to  ben  mayfter  of  Fraunce  by  might, 
there  as  the  noble  gracious  Edwarde  the  thirde  for  al  his 
grete  prowefle  in  victories  ne  might  al  yet  conquere  ? 

Certes  I  wote  well,  ther  fhall  be  made  more  fcorne 
and  jape  of  me,  that  I  fo  unworthely  clothed  altogither 
in  the  cloudie  cloude  of  unconning,  wil  putten  me  in 
prees  to  fpeak  of  love,  or  els  of  the  caufes  in  that  mat¬ 
ter,  fithen  al  the  gretteft  clerkes  han  had  ynough  to  don, 
and  as  who  faith  gathered  up  clene  toforne  ’hem,  and 
with  ther  lharp  fithes  of  conning  al  mowen  and  made 
therof  grete  rekes  and  noble,  ful  of  al  plenties  to  fede 
me  and  many  an  other.  Envye  forfothe  commendeth 
noughte  his  refon,  that  he  hath  in  hain,  be  it  never  fo 
trufty.  And  although  thefe  noble  repers,  as  gode  work¬ 
men  and  worthy  ther  hier,  han  al  draw  and  bounde  up 
in  the  fheves,  and  made  many  fhockes,  yet  have  I  en- 
fample  to  ga^er  the  fmale  crommes,  and  fullin  ma  walet 
of  tho  that  fallen  from  the  bourde  among  the  lmalle 
houndes,  notwithftanding  the  travaile  of  the  almoigner, 
that  hath  draw  up  in  the  cloth  al  the  remiflailes,  as 
trenchours,  and  the  relefe  to  bere  to  the  almefle.  Yet 
alfo  have  I  leve  of  the  noble  hulbande  Boece,  although 
I  be  a  ftraunger  of  conninge  to  come  after  his  do&rine, 
and  thefe  grete  workmen,  and  glene  my  handfuls  of  the 
fhedynge  after  ther  handes,  and  yf  me  faile  ought  of 
my  ful,  to  encrefe  my  porcion  with  that  I  fhal  drawe  by 
privyties  out  of  fhockes  ;  a  flye  fervaunte  in  his  owne 
helpe  is  often  moche  commended  ;  knowynge  of  trouthe 
in  caufes  of  thynges,  was  more  hardier  in  the  firfte  fe- 
chers,  and  fo  fayth  Ariftotle,  and  lighter  in  us  that  han 
folowed  after.  For  ther  pafiing  ftudy  han  frefhed  our 
wittes,  and  oure  underftandynge  han  excited  in  confide¬ 
racion  of  trouth  by  fharpenes  of  ther  refons.  Utterly 
thefe  thinges  be  no  dremes  ne  japes,  to  throwe  to  hogges, 
it  is  lyfelych  mete  for  children  of  trouth,  and  as  they 
me  betiden  whan  I  pilgramed  out  of  my  kith  in  win- 
tere,  whan  the  wether  out  of  mefure  was  boiftous,  and 
the  wyld  wynd  Boreas,  as  his  kind  afketh,  with  drying 
coldes  maked  the  wawes  of  the  ocean  fe  fo  to  arife  un- 
kindely  over  the  commune  bankes  that  it  was  in  point 
to  fpill  all  the  erthe. 

The  Prologues  of  the  Canterbury  T ales  of 
CHAUCER,  from  the  MSS. 

W  HEN  that  Aprilis  with  his  fhouris  fote, 

The  drought  of  March  had  percid  to  the  rote. 
And  bathid  every  veyn  in  fuch  licour. 

Of  which  vertue  engendrid  is  the  flour. 

When  Zephyrus  eke,  with  his  fwete  breth 
F.nfpirid  hath,  in  every  holt  and  heth 
The  tender  croppis  ;  and  that  the  yong  Sunn 
Flath  in  the  Ramm  his  halve  cours  yrunn  : 

And  fmale  foulis  makin  melodye, 

1  hat  flepin  alle  night  with  opin  eye, 

(So  prickith  them  nature  in  ther  corage) 

Then  longin  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimage  : 

And  palmers  for  to  lekin  ftrange  ftrondes, 

To  fervin  hallowes  couth  in  fondry  londes  : 

And  lpecially  fro  every  fhir’is  end 
Of  England,  to  Canterbury  they  wend. 
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The  holy  blisfull  martyr  for  to  feke, 

That  them  hath  holpin,  whan  that  they  were  feke 
Befell  that  in  that  felon  on  a  day 
In  South werk  at  the  Tabberd  as  I  lay, 

Redy  to  wendinon  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury,  with  devote  corage. 

At  night  wer  come  into  that  hoftery 
Wele  nine  and  twenty  in  a  cumpany 
Of  fundrie  folk,  by  aventure  ylall 
In  felafhip  ;  and  pilgrimes  wer  they  all ; 

That  toward  Canterbury  wouldin  ride. 

The  chambers  and  the  ftablis  werin  wide, 

And  well  we  werin  efid  at  the  beft : 

And  fhortly  whan  the  funne  was  to  reft. 

So  had  I  fpokin  with  them  everych  one. 

That  I  was  of  ther  felafhip  anone  ; 

And  made  forward  erli  for  to  rife. 

To  take  our  weye,  ther  as  I  did  devife. 

But  nathlefs  while  that  1  have  time  and  fpace, 
Fr*  that  I  farther  in  this  tale  pace, 

Methinkith  it  accordaunt  to  refon. 

To  tell  you  alle  the  condition 
Of  ech  of  them,  fo  as  it  femid  me, 

And  which  they  werin,  and  of  what  degree, 
And  eke  in  what  array  that  they  wer  in  : 

And  at  a  knight  then  woll  I  firft  begin. 

The  Knight. 

A  knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  firft  began 
Toridinout,  he  lovid  Chevalrie, 

Trouth  and  honour,  fredome  and  curtefyi 
Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  lord’is  werre. 

And  thereto  had  he  riddin  nane  more  ferre 
As  well  in  Chriftendom,  as  in  Hethnefs ; 

And  evyr  honoured  for  his  worthinefs. 

At  Aleflandre’  he  was  whan  it  was  won  j 
Full  oft  timis  he  had  the  bord  begon 
Abovin  alle  naciouns  in  Pruce  ; 

In  Lettow  had  he  riddin,  and  in  Luce, 

No  Chriften-man  fo  oft  of  his  degree 
In  Granada  *,  in  the  fege  had  he  be 
Of  Algezir,  and  ridd  in  Belmary  j 
At  Leyis  was  he,  and  at  Sataly, 

Whan  that  they  wer  won  •,  and  in  the  grete  fee 
At  many’a  noble  army  had  he  be  : 

At  mortal  battails  had  he  ben  fiftene. 

And  foughtin  for  our  feith  at  Tramefehe, 

In  liftis  thrys,  and  alwey  flein  his  fo. 

This  ilke  worthy  knight  had  ben  alfo 
Sometimis  with  the  lord  of  Palathy, 

Ayens  anothir  hethin  in  Turky  •, 

And  evirmore  he  had  a  fov’rane  prize  ; 

And  though  that  he  was  worthy,  he  was  wife ; 
And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  maid, 

He  nevir  yet  no  villany  ne  laid 
In  all  his  life  unto  no  manner  wight : 

He  was  a  very  parfit  gentil  knight. 

But  for  to  tellin  you  of  his  array. 

His  hors  wer  good  ;  but  he  was  nothing  gay, 
Of  fuftian  he  werid  a  gipon, 

Alle  befmottrid  with  his  haburgeon. 

For  he  was  lare  ycome  from  his  viage. 

And  wente  for  to  do  his  pilgrimage. 

The  House  of  F  A  M  E. 

The  Firft  Boke. 

O  W  herkin,  as  I  have  you  faied, 
What  that  I  mette  or  I  abraied, 

Of  December  the  tenith  daie, 

When  it  was  night,  to  flepe  I  laie. 

Right  as  I  was  wonte  for  to  doen, 

And  fill  aflepe  wondir  fone, 

As  he  that  was  werie  forgo 
On  pilgrimage  milis  two 
To  the  corps  of  l'aindt  Leonarde, 

To  makin  lithe  that  erft  was  harde. 

But  as  me  fiept  me  mette  I  was 
Within  a  temple’  imade  of  glas, 


In  whiche  there  werin  mo  images 
Of  golde,  ftandyng  in  fondrie  ftages, 

Sette  in  mo  riche  tabirnacles. 

And  with  perre  mo  pinnacles. 

And  mo  curious  portraituris. 

And  queint  manir  of  figuris 
Of  golde  worke,  then  1  fawe  evir. 

But  certainly  I  n’ift  nevir 
Where  that  it  was,  but  well  wift  I 
It  was  of  Venus  redily 
This  temple,  for  in  purtreiture 
I  fawe  anone  right  her  figure 
Nakid  yfletyng  in  a  fe, 

And  alfo  on  her  hedde  parde 
Her  rofy  garland  white  and  redde. 

And  her  combe  for  to  kembe  her  hedde. 
Her  dovis,  and  Dan  Cupido 
Her  blinde  fonne,  and  Vulcano, 

That  in  his  face  ywas  full  broune. 

But  as  I  romid  up  and  doune, 

I  founde  that  on  the  wall  there  was 
Thus  writtin  on  a  table’  of  bras. 

I  woll  now  fyng,  if  that  I  can. 

The  armis,  and  alfo  the  man. 

That  firft  came  through  his  deftine 
Fugitife  fro  Troye  the  countre 
Into  Itaile,  with  full  moche  pine. 

Unto  the  ftrondis  of  Lavine, 

And  tho  began  the  ftorie’  anone. 

As  I  fhall  tellin  you  echone. 

Firft  fawe  I  the  diftruccion 
Of  Troie,  thorough  the  Greke  Sinon, 
With  his  falfe  untrue  forfwerynges, 

And  with  his  chere  and  his  lefynges. 

That  made  a  horfe,  brought  into  Troye, 
By  whiche  Trojans  lofte  all  ther  joye. 

And  aftir  this  was  graved,  alas  ! 

How  Ilions  caftill  afifailed  was. 

And  won,  and  kyng  Priamus  (lain. 

And  Polites  his  fonne  certain, 

Difpitoufly  of  Dan  Pyrrhus. 

And  next  that  fawe  I  howe  Venus, 
When  that  fhe  fawe  the  caftill  brende, 
Doune  from  hevin  fhe  gan  difcende. 

And  bade  her  fonne  ./Eneas  fie. 

And  how  he  fled,  and  how  that  he 
Efcapid  was  from  all  the  pres. 

And  toke  his  fathre’,  old  Anchifes, 

And  bare  hym  on  his  backe  awaie. 
Crying  alas  and  wel awaie  ! 

The  whiche  Anchifes  in  his  hande. 

Bare  tho  the  goddis  of  the  lande 
I  mene  thilke  that  unbrennid  were. 

Then  fawe  I  next  that  all  in  fere 
How  Creufa,  Dan  /Eneas  wife. 

Whom  that  he  lovid  all  his  life. 

And  her  yong  fonne  clepid  Julo, 

And  eke  Afcanius  alfo, 

Fleddin  eke,  with  full  drerie  chere, 

That  it  was  pite  for  to  here. 

And  in  a  foreft  as  thei  went 
How  at  a  tournyng  of  a  went 
Creufa  was  ilofte,  alas  ! 

That  rede  not  I,  how  that  it  was 
How  he  her  fought,  and  how  her  ghofte 
Bad  hym  to  flie  the  Grekis  hofte. 

And  faied  he  muft  into  Itaile, 

As  was  his  deftinie,  fauns  faile. 

That  it  was  pitie  for  to  here. 

When  that  her  fpirite  gan  appere. 

The  wordis  that  flie  to  hym  faied. 

And  for  to  kepe  her  fonne  hym  praied. 

There  fawe  I  gravin  eke  how  he 
His  fathir  eke,  and  his  meine. 

With  his  fhippis  began  to  faile 
Toward  the  countrey  of  Itaile, 

As  {freight  as  ere  thei  mightin  go. 

There  fawe  I  eke  the,  cruill  Juno, 
That  art  Dan  Jupiter  his  wife, 

That  harft  -ihatid  all  thy  life 
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Mercilefs  all  the  Trojan  blode, 

Rennin  and  crie  as  thou  were  wode 
On  Soltis,  the  god  of  windes, 

To  blow  in  out  of  alle  kindes 
So  loude,  that  he  fhou’d  ydrenche 
Lorde,  and  ladle,  and  grome,  and  wcnche 
Of  all  the  Trojanis  nation. 

Without  any’  of  ther  favacion. 

There  fawc  I  foche  tempeft  arile. 

That  every  herte  might  agrife 
To  fe  it  paintid  on  the  wall. 

There  fawe  l  eke  gravin  withall, 

Venus,  how  ye,  my  ladie  dere, 

Ywepyngwith  full  wofull  chere 
Yprayid  Jupiter  on  hie, 

To  lave  and  kepin  that  navie 
•Of  that  dere  Trojan  iEneas, 

Sithins  that  he  your  fonne  y  was. 

i 

Gode  counfaile  of  Chaucer. 

FLI E  fro  the  prefe  and  dwell  with  fothfaftnefle, 
Suffife  unto  thy  gode  though  it  be  fmall, 

For  horde  hath  hate,  and  climbyng  tikilnefie, 

Prece  hath  envie,  and  wele  it  brent  oer  all, 

Savour  no  more  then  the  behovin  lhall, 

Rede  well  thy  felf,  that  othir  folke  canfl  rede, 

And  trouthe  the  fball  delivir  it  ’is  no  drede. 

Paine  the  not  eche  crokid  to  redrefie. 

In  truft  of  her  that  tournith  as  a  balle, 

Grete  reft  ftandith  in  litil  bufinefie. 

Beware  alio  to  fpurne  again  a  naue. 

Strive  not  as  doith  a  crocke  with  a  walle, 

Demith  thy  felf  that  demift  othir’s  dede, 

And  trouthe  the  lhall  deliver  it  ’is  no  drede. 

That  the  is  fent  receve  in  buxomenefie  •, 

The  wraftlyng  of  this  worlde  afkith  a  fall ; 

Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wildirnefie, 

Forthe  pilgrim,  forthe  o  belt  out  of  thy  ftall, 

Loke  up  on  high,  and  thanke  thy  God  of  all, 
Weivith  thy  lufte  and  let  thy  ghoft  the  lede. 

And  trouthe  the  lhall  delivir,  it  ’is  no  drede. 

Balade  of  the  village  without  paintyng. 

HIS  wretchid  world’is  tranfmutacion 

As  wele  and  wo,  nowe  pore,  and  now  honour, 
Without  ordir  or  due  difcrecion 
Govirnid  is  by  fortun  is  errour, 

But  nathelefie  the  lacke  of  her  favour 

Ne  maie  not  d:  e  me  fyng  though  that  I  die, 

J’ay  tout  perdu,  mon  temps  &  mon  labeur 
For  finally  fortune  1  doe  defie. 

Yet  is  me  left  the  fight  of  my  refoun 

To  knowin  frende  fro  foe  in  thy  mirrour. 

So  moche  hath  yet  thy  tournyng  up  and  doun, 

I  taughtin  me  to  knowin  in  an  hour. 

But  truily  no  force  of  thy  reddour 

To  hym  that  ovir  hymfelf  hath  maiftrie, 

My  fuffifaunce  yrtial  be  my  fuccour, 

For  finally  fortune  I  do  deRe. 

O  Socrates,  thou  ftedfaft  champion. 

She  ne  might  nevir  be  thy  turmentour. 

Thou  nevir  dreddift  her  oppreffion, 

Ne  in  her  chere  foundin  thou  no  favour, 

Thou  knewe  wele  the  difeeipt  of  her  colour. 

And  that  her  mode  worfhip  is  for  to  lie,  , 

I  knowe  her  eke  a  falte  diflimulour. 

Tor  finally  fortune  I  do  defie. 

The  anfwere  of  Fortune. 

No  mm  is  wretchid  but  hymfelf  it  wene. 

He  that  yhath  hymfelf  hath  iuffilaunce. 

Why  faieft  thou  then  I  am  to  the  fo  kene. 

That  haft  thy  felf  out  of  my  govirnaunce  ? 

Saie  thus  grant  mercie  of  thin  habundaunce,  _ 
That  thou  haft  lent  or  this,  thou  ftialt  not  ftrive, 
What  woft  thou  yet  how  I  the  woll  avaunce  ? 

And  eke  th  u  haft  thy  belle  frende  alive. 

I  have  the  taught  divifion  betwene 

Frc  nde  of  effe&e,  and  frende  of  countmaunce, 
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The  nedith  not  the  galle  of  an  hine, 

That  curith  eyin  derke  for  ther  penaunce. 

Now  feeft  thou  clere  that  wer  in  ignoraunce. 

Yet  holt  thine  anker,  and  thou  maieft  arive 
There  bountie  bereth  the  key  of  my  fubftaunce. 

And  eke  thou  hafte  thy  befte  frende  alive. 

Flow  many  have  I  refufed  to  fuftene, 

Sith  I  have  the  foil  rid  in  thy  plefaunce  ? 

Wolt  thou  then  make  a  ftatute  on  thy  quene. 

That  I  fhall  be  aie  at  thine  ordinaunce  ? 

Thou  bom  art  in  my  reign  of  variaunce. 

About  the  whele  with  othir  muff  thou  drive 
My  lore  is  bet,  then  wicke  is  thy  grevaunce, 

And  eke  thou  haft  thy  befte  frende  alive. 

The  anfwere  to  Fortune. 

Thy  lore  I  dampne,  it  is  adverfitie, 

My  frend  maift  thou  not  revin  blind  goddefie, 

That  I  thy  frendis  knowe  I  thanke  it  the, 

Take  ’hem  again,  let  ’hem  go  lie  a  prefie. 

The  nigardis  in  kepyng  ther  richefie 

Pronoftike  is  thou  wolt  ther  toure  afiaile, 

Wicke  appetite  cometh  aie  before  fickenefie. 

In  generall  this  rule  ne  maie  not  fade. 

Fortune. 

Thou  pinchift  at  my  mutabilitie, 

For  I  the  lent  a  droppe  of  my  richefie. 

And  now  me  likith  to  withdrawin  me. 

Why  fhouldift  thou  my  roialtie  opprefie  ? 

The  fe  maie  ebbe  and  flowin  more  and  lefie. 

The  welkin  hath  might  to  fifine,  rain,  and  haile. 
Right  fo  muft  I  kithin  my  brotilnefije. 

In  generall  this  rule  ne  maie  not  fade. 

The  Plaintiffe. 

Lo,  the’  execucion  of  the  majeftie. 

That  all  purveighith  of  his  rightwifenefte. 

That  fame  thyng  fortune  yclepin  ye. 

Ye  blinde  beftis  full  of  leudenefs  ! 

The  heven  hath  propirtie  of  fikirnefs. 

This  worlde  hath  evir  reftlefie  travaile. 

The  laft  daie  is  the  ende  of  myne  entrefie. 

In  generall  this  rule  ne  maie  not  fade. 

Th’  envoye  of  Fortune. 

Princes  I  praie  you  of  your  gentilnefie,  ^  # 

Let  not  this  man  and  me  thus  crie  and  piain. 

And  1  fhall  quitin  you  this  bufinefte. 

And  if  ye  lifte  releve  hym  of  his  pain, 

Praie  ye  his  beft  frende  of  his  nob’enefie. 

That  to  fome  bettir  ftate  he  maie  attain. 

Lydgate  was  a  monk  of  Bury,  who  wrote  about  the 
fame  time  with  Chaucer .  Out  of  his  prologue  to  his 
third  book  of  the  Fall  of  Princes  a  few  ftanzas  are  fe- 
ledted,  which,  being  compared  with  the  ftyle  of  his  two 
contemporaries,  will  fhow  that  our  language  was  then 
not  written  by  caprice,  but  was  in  a  fettled  ftate. 

LI  K  E  a  pilgrime  which  that  goeth  on  foote, 
And  hath  none  horfe  to  releue  his  trauayle, 
Whote,  drye  and  wery,  and  may  find  no  bote 
Of  wel  cold  whan  thruft  doth  hym  afiayle. 

Wine  nor  licour,  that  may  to  hym  auayle, 

Tight  fo  fare  I  which  in  my  bufinefie, 

No  fuccour  fynde  my  rudenes  to  redrefie. 

I  meane  as  thus,  1  haue  no  frefli  licour 
Out  of  the  conduites  of  Calliope, 

Nor  through  Clio  in  rhethoiike  no  floure, 

In  my  labour  for  to  refrefh  me  : 

Nor  of  the  fufters  in  noumber  thrife  three. 

Which  with  Cithera  on  Parnafo  dwell,  . 

They  neuer  me  gaue  drinke  once  of  their  wel. 

Nor  of  theyr  fpringes  clere  and  chriftaline. 

That  fprange  by  touchyng  of  the  Pegafe, 

Their  fauour  lacketh  my  making  ten  lumine 
I  fynde  theyr  bawme  of  fo  great  fcarcitie. 

To  tame  their  tunnes  with  lome  drop  of  plentie 
For  Poliphemus  throw  his  great  blindnes. 

Hath  in  me  derked  of  Argus  the  brightnes. 
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Our  life  here  fhort  of  wit  the  great  dulnes 
The  heuy  foule  troubled  with  trauayle, 

And  of  memorye  the  glafyng  brotelncs, 

Drede  and  vncunning  haue  made  a  ftrong  batail 
With  werines  my  fpirite  to  afiayle, 

And  with  their  fubtil  creping  in  moftqueint 
Hath  made  my  fpirit  in  makyng  for  to  feint. 

And  ouermore,  the  ferefull  frowardnes 
Of  my  ftepmother  called  obliuion, 

Hath  a  baftyll  of  foryetfulnes. 

To  ftoppe  the  paflage,  and  fliadow  my  reafon 
That  I  might  haue  no  clere  direccion. 

In  tranflating  of  new  to  quicke  me. 

Stories  to  write  of  olde  antiquite. 

Thus  was  I  fet  and  ftode  in  double  werre 
At  the  metyng  of  feareful  wayes  tweyne. 

The  one  was  this,  who  euer  lift  to  lere. 

Whereas  good  wyll  gan  me  conftrayne, 

Bochas  taccomplilh  for  to  doe  my  payne, 

Came  ignoraunce,  with  a  menace  of  drede, 

My  penne  to  reft  I  durft  not  precede. 

Fortefcue  was  chief  juftice  of  the  Common-Pleas,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VI.  He  retired  in  1471.  after 
the  battle  of  Tewkefbury,  and  probably  wrote  moft  of 
his  works  in  his  privacy.  The  following  paflage  is  fe- 
leCted  from  his  book  of  the  Difference  between  an  abfo- 
lute  and  limited  Monarchy. 

HY  T  may  peraventure  be  marvelid  by  fome  men, 
why  one  Realme  is  a  Lordfhyp  only  Royally  and  the 
Prynce  thereof  rulyth  yt  by  his  Law,  callid  Jus  Regale ; 
and  another  Kyngdome  is  a  Lordfchip,  Royal  and  Poli- 
tike ,  and  the  Prince  thereof  rulyth  by  a  Lawe,  callyd  Jus 
Foliticum  &  Regale  -,  fythen  thes  two  Princes  beth  of 
egall  Aftate. 

To  this  dowte  it  may  be  anfweryd  in  this  manner  ; 
The  firft  Inftitution  of  thes  twoo  Realmys,  upon  the 
Incorporation  of  them,  is  the  Caufe  of  this  diverfyte. 

When  Nembroth  by  Might,  for  his  own  Glorye,  made 
and  incorporate  the  firft  Realme,  and  fubduyd  it  to  hym- 
felf  by  Tyrannye,  he  would  not  have  it  governyd  by  any 
other  Rule  or  Lawe,  but  by  his  own  Will  •,  by  which 
and  for  th’  accomplifhment  thereof  he  made  it.  And 
therfor,  though  he  had  thus  made  a  Realme,  holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  denyyd  to  cal  hym  a  Kyng,  Quia  Rex  dicitur  a 
Regendo ;  W7hych  thyng  he  dyd  not,  but  opprefiyd  the 
People  by  Myght,  and  therfor  he  was  a  Tyrant,  and 
callid  Primus  Tyrannorum.  But  holy  Writ  callith  hym 
Robuflus  Venator  coram  Deo.  For  as  the  Hunter  takyth 
the  wyld  befte  for  to  fcle  and  eate  hym  ;  fo  Nembroth 
fubduyd  to  him  the  People  with  Might,  to  have  their 
fervice  and  their  goods,  ufing  upon  them  the  Lordfchip 
that  is  callid  Dominium  Regale  tantum.  After  hym  Be- 
lus  that  was  callid  firft  a  Kyng,  and  after  hym  his  Sone 
Nynus,  and  after  hym  other  Panyms  ;  They,  by  Exam¬ 
ple  of  Nembroth,  made  them  Realmys,  would  not  have 
them  rulyd  by  other  Lawys  than  by  their  own  Wills. 
Which  Lawys  ben  right  good  under  good  Princes-, 
and  their  Kyngdoms  a  then  moft  refemblyd  to  the  Kyng¬ 
dome  df  God,  which  reynith  upon  Man,  rulyng  him 
by  hys  own  Will.  Wherfor  many  Cryftyn  Princes 
u’fen  the  fame  Lawe  -,  and  therfor  it  is,  that  the  Lawys 
fayen.  Quod  Principi  placuit  Legis  habet  vigor em.  And 
thus  I  fuppofe  firft  beganne  in  Realmys,  Dominium  tan - 
turn  Regale.  But  afterward,  whan  Mankynd  was  more 
manfuete,  and  better  difpofyd  to  Vertue,  Crete  Com- 
munalties,  as  was  the  Felifhip,  that  came  into  this  Lond 
with  Brute,  wyllyng  to  be  unyed  and  made  a  Body  Po- 
litike  callid  a  Realme,  havyng  an  Heed  to  governe  it ; 
as  after  the  Saying  of  the  Philofopher,  every  Commu- 
naltie  unyed  of  many  parts  muft  needs  have  an  I  feed  ; 
than  they  chofe  the  fame  Brute  to  be  their  Heed  and 
Kyng.  And  they  and  he  upon  this  Incorporation  and  In¬ 
ftitution,  and  onyng  of  themfelf  into  a  Realme,  ordeynyd 
the  fame  Realme  fo  to  be  rulyd  and  juftyfyd  by  Inch 
Lawys,  as  they  al  would  afient  unto;  which  Law  ther¬ 
for  is  callid  Politicum  ;  and  bycaufe  it  is  mynyftrid  by  a 
Kyng,  it  is  callid  Regale.  Dominium  Politicum  dicitur 
auafi  Regimen,  plurium  Scientia,  five  Confilio  minijh  alum. 
The  Kyng  of  Scotts  reynith  upon  his  People  by  this 


Lawe,  videlicet ,  Regimine  Politico  6?  Regalt.  And  as 
Diodorus  Syculus  faith,  in  his  Boke  de  prifeis  Hijtorns, 
The  Realme  of  Egypte  is  rulid  by  the  fame  Lawe,  and 
therfor  the  Kyng  therof  chaungith  not  his  Lawes,  with¬ 
out  the  Afient  of  his  People.  And  in  hke^  forme  as  he 
faith  is  ruled  the  Kyngdome  of  Saba,  in  Pelici  /irabia, 
and  the  Lond  of  Libie ;  And  alfo  the  more  parte  of  al 
the  Realmys  in  Afrike.  Which  manner  of  Rule  and 
Lordfhip,  the  fayd  Diodorus  in  that  Boke,  prayfith  grete- 
ly.  For  it  is  r.ot  only  good  for  the  Prince,  that  may 
thereby  the  more  fewerly  do  Juftice,  than  by  his  owne 
Arbitriment;  but  it  is  alfo  good  for  his  People  that  re- 
ceyve  therby,  fuch  Juftice  as  they  delyer  themfexf.  Now 
as  me  feymth,  it  ys  fhewyd  opinly  ynough,  why  one 
Kyng  rulyth  and  reynith  on  his  People  Dominio  tantum 
Regalia  and  that  other  reynith  Dominio  Politico  CP  Regali: 
For  that  one  Kyngdome  beganne,  of  and  by,  the  Might 
of  the  Prince,  and  that  other  beganne,  by  the  Defier  and 
Inftitution  of  the  People  of  the  lame  Prince. 

Of  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  More  it  was  necefiary  to 
give  a  larger  fpecimen,  both  becaufe  our  language  was 
then  in  a  great  degree  formed  and  fettled,  and  becaufe  it 
appears  from  Ben  Johnfon ,  that  his  works  were  confidercd 
as  models  of  pure  and  elegant  ftyle.  The  tale,  which 
is  placed  firft,  becaufe  earlieft  written,  will  fhow  what  an 
attentive  reader  will,  in  perilling  our  old  writers,  often 
remark,  that  the  familiar  and  colloquial  part  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  being  difufed  among  thole  clafies  who  had  no 
ambition  of  refinement,  or  affectation  of  novelty,  has 
fuffered  very  little  change.  There  is  another  reafon  why 
the  extrads  from  this  authour  are  more  copious  :  his 
works  are  carefully  and  correCtly  printed,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  better  trufted  than  any  other  edition  of  the 
Englijh  books  of  that,  or  the  preceding  ages. 


A  merry  ieft  how  a  fergeant  would  learne  to  playe  the 
frere.  Written  by  maifter  Thomas  More  in  hys 


youth. 


WY  S  E  men  alway, 
Affyrme  and  fay. 

That  belt  is  for  a  man  : 
Diligently, 

For  to  apply. 

The  bufines  that  he  can. 

And  in  no  wyfe. 

To  enterpryfe. 

An  other  faculte, 

For  he  that  wyll. 

And  can  no  Iky  11, 

Is  neuer  lyke  to  the. 

He  that  hath  lafte. 

The  hofiers  crafte. 

And  falleth  to  making  fhone. 
The  fmythe  that  fhall, 

To  payntyng  fall. 

His  thrift  is  well  nigh  done. 
A  blacke  draper, 

With  whyte  paper. 

To  goe  to  writyng  fcole, 

An  olde  butler, 

Becum  a  cutler, 

I  wene  fhall  proue  a  foie. 

And  an  olde  trot. 

That  can  1  wot, 

Nothyng  but  kyfle  the  cup. 
With  her  phifick, 

Wil  kepe  one  ficke, 

Tyll  flie  haue  fouled  hym  vp, 
A  man  of  lawe. 

That  neuer  fawe. 

The  wayes  to  bye  and  fell, 
Wenyng  to  ryfe. 

By  marchaundife, 

1  wifh  to  l'pede  hym  well. 

A  marchaunt  eke, 

That  wyll  goo  feke, 

By  all  the  meanes  he  may, 

To  fall  in  fute, 

Tyll  he  dilpute, 

His  money  cleans  away, 
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Pletyng  the  lawe. 

For  euery  ftrawe. 

Shall  proue  a  thrifty  man, 

With  bate  and  ftrife, 

But  by  my  life, 

I  cannot  tell  you  whan. 

Whan  an  hatter 
Wyll  go  fmatter. 

In  philofophy. 

Or  a  pedlar, 

Ware  a  medlar, 

In  theology. 

All  that  enfue, 

Suche  craftes  new. 

They  driue  fo  farre  a  caft, 

That  euermore. 

They  do  therfore, 

Belhrewe  themfelfe  at  laft. 

This  thing  was  tryed 
And  verefyed. 

Here  by  a  fergeaunt  late, 

That  thriftly  was. 

Or  he  coulde  pas, 

Rapped  about  the  pate, 

Whyle  that  he  would 
See  how  he  could, 

A  little  play  the  frere  : 

Now  yf  you  wyll, 

Knowe  how  it  fyll. 

Take  hede  and  ye  (hall  here. 

It  happed  fo. 

Not  long  ago, 

A  thrifty  man  there  dyed, 

An  hundred  pounde, 

Of  nobles  rounde, 

That  had  he  layd  a  fide  : 

His  fonne  he  wolde, 

Should  haue  this  golde. 

For  to  beginne  with  all :  * 

But  to  fuffife 

His  chylde,  well  thrife, 

That  money  was  to  final. 

Yet  or  this  day 
I  have  hard  fay. 

That  many  a  man  certefie. 

Hath  with  good  call. 

Be  ryche  at  laft. 

That  hath  begonne  with  lefTe* 

But  this  yonge  manne. 

So  well  beganne. 

His  money  to  imploy. 

That  certainly,  f* 

His  policy, 

To  fee  it  was  a  joy, 

For  left  fum  blaft, 

My ght  ouer  caft,.  !. 

His  fhip,  or  by  mifchaunce. 

Men  with  fum  wile, 

r  •  4  ■  • 

Myght  hym  begyle. 

And  minilh  his  fubftaunce. 

For  to  put  out. 

All  manerdout,  . 

He  made  a  good  puruay. 

For  euery  whyt. 

By  his  owne  wyt,  ; 

And  toke  an  other  way  : 

Firft  fayre  and  wele,  ■ 

Therof  much  dele, 

He  dygged  it  in  a  pot. 

But  then  him  thought. 

That  way  was  nought, 

And  there  he  left  it  not. 

So  was  he  faine. 

From  thence  agayne. 

To  put  it  in  a  cup. 

And  by  and  by, 

Couetoufly, 

He  fupped  it  fayre  vp. 

In  his  owne  breft. 

He  thought  it  bell, 

His  money  to  enclofe,. 
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Then  will  he  well. 

What  euer  fell. 

He  coulde  it  neuer  lofe. 

He  borrowed  then, 

Of  other  men. 

Money  and  marchaundife : 
Neuer  payd  it, 

Up  he  laid  it, 

In  like  maner  wyfe. 

Yet  on  the  gere. 

That  he  would  were, 

He  reight  not  what  he  fpent. 

So  it  were  nyce. 

As  /or  the  price, 

Could  him  not  mifcontent. 

With  lufty  fporte, 

And  with  refort, 

Of  ioly  company* 

In  mirth  and  play. 

Full  many  a  day. 

He  liued  merely. 

And  men  had  fworne. 

Some  man  is  borne. 

To  haue  a  lucky  howre, 

And  fo  was  he. 

For  fuch  degre. 

He  gat  and  fuche  honour. 

That  without  dout. 

Whan  he  went  out, 

A  fergeaunt  well  and  fayre. 
Was  redy  ftrayte. 

On  him  to  wayte, 

As  fone  as  on  the  mayre. 

But  he  doubtleffe. 

Of  his  mekenefle. 

Hated  fuch  pompe  and  pride, 
And  would  not  go, 

Companied  fo, 

But  drewe  Himfelf  a  fide. 

To  faint  Katharine, 

Streight  as  a  line, . 

He  gate  him  at  a  tyde. 

For  deuocion. 

Or  promocion. 

There' would  he  nedes  abyde. 
There  fpent  he  fail, 

Till  all  were  paft. 

And  to  him  came  there  meny. 
To  afke  theyr  det, 

But  none  could  get, 

The  valour  of  a  peny. 

With  vifage  flout, 

He  bare  it  out, 

Euen  vnto  the  harde  hedge, 

A  month  or  twaine, 

Tyll  he  was  faine. 

To  laye  his  gowne  to  pledge. 
Than  was  he  there, 

In  greater  feare, 

1  han  ere  that  he  came  thither 
And  would  as  fayne, 

Depart  againe. 

But  that  he  wift  not  whither. 
Than  after  this, 

To  a  frende  of  his, 

.  He  went  and  there  abode, 

W  here  as  he  lay. 

So  lick  alway. 

He  myght  not  come  abrode* 
It  happed  than, 

A  marchant  man. 

That  he  ought  money  to, 

Of  an  officere, 

Than  gan  enquere, 

What  him  was  beft  to  do. 
And  he  anfwerde, 

Be  not  aferde, 

.Take  an  accion  therfore, 

I  you  bebefte,  * 

I  fhall  hym  refte, 

And  than  care  for  no  more. 
H  • 
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I  feare  quod  he,  _ 

It  wyll  not  be. 

For  he  wyll  not  come  out. 
The  fergeaunt  faid, 

Be  not  afrayd. 

It  fhall  be  brought  about* 
In  many  a  game, 

Lyke  to  the  fame, 

Haue  I  bene  well  in  vre. 
And  for  your  fak^f; 

Let  me  be  bake,  / 

But  yf,  1  do  this  cure. 
Thus  part  they, both,  ■ 
And;foorth  then  goth, 

A  pace  tfeofficere,  . 
And  for  a  day, 

All  his  array, 
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He  chaunged  with  a 


frere. 
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So  was  he  dight,  > 

That  no  man  might, 

Hym  for  a  frere  deny. 

He  dopped  and  dooked, 

He  fpake  and  looked. 

So  religioudy. 

Yet  in  a  glade, 

Or  he  would  pafle. 

He  toted  and  he  peered. 

His  harte  for  pryde, 

Lepte  in  his  fyde, 

To  fee  how  well  he  freered. 

Than  forth  a  pace, 

Unto  the  place. 

He  goeth  withouten  fhame 
To  do  this  dede, 

But  now  take  hede, 

For  here  begynneth  the  game. 
He  drew  hym  ny, 

And  foftely, 

Strevght  at  thedore  he  knocked ; 
And  a  damfell, 

That  hard  hym  well. 

There  came  and  it  vnlocked. 

The  frere  fayd. 

Good  fpede  fayre  mayd. 

Here  lodgeth  fuch  a  man. 

It  is  told  me  : 

Well  fyr  quod  fhe. 

And  yf  he  do  what  than. 

Quod  he  may  ft  rede. 

No  harme  doutlede  : 

It  longeth  for  our  order, 

To  hurt  no  man. 

But  as  we  can, 

Euery  wight  to  forder. 

With  hym  truly, 

Fayne  fpeake  would  I. 

Sir  quod  fhe  by  my  fay. 

He  is  fo  dke. 

Ye  be  not  lyke. 

To  fpeake  with  hym  to  day. 
Quod  he  fayre  may, 

Yet  I  you  pray. 

This  much  at  my  defire, 
Vouchefafe  to  do, 

As  go  hym  to. 

And  fay  an  auften  frere 
Would  with  hym  fpeke, 

And  matters  breake,  „ 

For  his  auayle  certayn. 

Quod  fhe  I  wyll, 

Stonde  ye  here  ftyll, 

Tyll  I  come  downe  agayn. 

Vp  is  fhe  go. 

And  told  hym  fo. 

As  fhe  was  bode  to  fay, 

He  miftruftying. 

No  maner  thyng, 

Sayd  maydengo  thy  way, 

And  fetch  him  hyder, 

That  we  togyder, 

May  talk.  A  downe  fhe  gothe, 
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Vp  die  hym  brought, 

No  harme  die  thought. 

But  it  made  fomc  folke  wrothe. 

This  ofhcere, 

This  fayned  frere, 

Whan  he  was  come  aloft. 

He  dopped  than, 

And  grete  this  man, 

Religioudy  and  oft. 

And  he  agayn, 

Ryght  glad  and  fayn, 

Toke  hym  there  by  the  hancte, 

The  frere  than  fayd, 

Ye  be  difmayd. 

With  trouble  I  underftande. 

In  dede  quod  he, 

It  hath  with  me, 

Bene  better  than  it  is. 

Syr  quod  the  frere. 

Be  of  good  chere, 

Yet  fhall  it  after  this. 

But  I  would  now. 

Comen  with  you. 

In  counfay le  yf  you  pleafe. 

Or  ellys  nat 
Of  matters  that, 

Shall  fet  your  heart  at  eafe. 
Downe  went  the  mayd, 

The  marchaunt  fayd, 

Now  fay  on  gentle  frere. 

Of  thys  tydyng. 

That  ye  me  bryng, 

I  long  full  lore  to  here. 

Whan  there  was  none. 

But  they  alone. 

The  frere  with  euyll  grace, 

Sayd,  I  reft  the, 

Come  on  with  me, 

And  out  he  toke  his  mace :  • 
Thou  fhalt  obay. 

Come  on  thy  way, 

I  have  the  in  my  douche. 

Thou  goeft  not  hence, 

For  all  the  penfe, 

The  mayre  hath  in  his  pouchc. 
This  marchaunt  there. 

For  wrath  and  fere, 

He  waxyng  welnygh  wood, 
Sayd  horfon  thefe. 

With  a  mifchefe, 

Who  hathtaught  the  thy  good. 
And  with  his  fiit, 

Vpon  the  lyft. 

He  gaue  hym  fuch  a  blow. 
That  backward  downe, 

Almoft  in  fowne. 

The  frere  is  ouerthrow. 

Yet  was  this  man. 

Well  fearder  than. 

Left  he  the  frere  had  flayne, 
Tyll  with  good  rappes. 

And  heuy  clappes, 

He  dawde  hym  vp  agayne. 
The  frere  toke  harte. 

And  vp  he  ftarte. 

And  well  he  layde  about. 

And  fo  there  goth, 

Betwene  them  both. 

Many  a  lufty  clout. 

They  rent  and  tere, 

Eche  others  here. 

And  claue  togyder  faft, 

Tyll  with  luggyng. 

And  with  tuggyng, 

They  fell  downe  bothe  at  laft. 
Than  on  the  grounde, 

Togyder  rounde, 

With  many  a  fadde  ftroke, 
They  roll  and  rumble, 

They  turne  and  tumble. 

As  pygges  do  in  a  poke. 
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So  long  aboue. 

They  heue  and  fhoue, 

Togider  that  at  lad, 

The  mayd  and  wyfe. 

To  breakc  the  ftrite, 

Hyed  them  vpward  fall. 

And  whan  they  fpye. 

The  captaynes  lye. 

Both  waitring  on  the  place. 
The  freres  hood, 

They  pulled  a  good, 

Adowne  about  his  tace. 

Whyle  he  was  blynde, 

The  wenche  behynde. 

Lent  him  leyd  on  the  flore, 
Many  a  ioule. 

About  the  noule. 

With  a  great  batyldore. 

The  wyfe  came  yet, 

And  with  her  tete, 

She  holpe  to  ktpe  him  downe, 
And  with  her  rocke, 

Many  a  knocke. 

She  gaue  hym  on  the  crowne. 
They  layd  his  mace. 

About  his  tace, 

That  he  was  wood  for  payne  : 
The  fryre  frappe. 

Gate  many  a  fwappe, 

Ty  11  he  was  full  nygh  flayne. 
Vp  they  hym  lift, 

And  with  yll  thrift, 

Hedlyng  a  long  the  ftayre, 
Downe  they  hym  threwe, 

And  fayde  adewe, 

Commende  us  to  the  mayre. 
The  frere  arofe, 

But  I  fuppofe, 

Amafed  was  his  hed. 

He  thoke  his  eares, 

And  from  grete  feares. 

He  thought  hym  well  yfled. 
Quod  he  now  loft, 

Is  all  this  coft. 

We  be  neuer  the  nere. 

Ill  mote  he  be, 

That  caufed  me, 

To  make  my  felf  a  frere. 
Now  matters  all, 

Here  now  I  thall, 

Ende  there  as  I  began. 

In  any  wyfe, 

I  would  auyfe. 

And  counfayle  euery  man. 
His  owne  craft  vfe. 

All  newe  refufe. 

And  lyghtly  let  them  gone  : 
Play  not  the  frere, 

Now  make  good  chere. 

And  welcome  euery ch  one. 


A  ruful  lamentacion  (writen  by  matter  Thomas  More 
in  his  youth')  of  the  deth  of  quene  Ehfabeth  mother 
to  king  Henry  the  eight,  wife  to  king  Henry  the 
feuenth,  and  eldeft  doughter  to  king  Edward  the 
fourth,  which  quene  Elifabeth  dyed  in  childbed  in 
February  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  1503.  and  in  the 
18  yere  of  the  raigne  of  king  Henry  the  feuenth. 

OYe  that  put  your  truft  and  confidence, 

In  worldly  ioy  and  frayle  profperite, 

That  fo  Jyue  here  as  ye  fhould  neuer  hence. 

Remember  death  and  loke  here  vppon  me. 

£nfaumple  I  thynke  there  may  no  better  be. 

Your  felfe  wotte  well  that  in  this  realme  was  I, 

Your  quene  but  late,  and  lo  now  here  I  lye. 

Was  I  not  borne  of  olde  worthy  linage  ? 

Was  not  my  mother  queene  my  father  kyng? 

Was  I  not  a  kinges  fere  in  marriage  ? 

Had  I  not  plenty  of  euery  pleafaunt  thyng? 

Mercifull  god  this  is  a  ftraunge  reckenyng  : 

Rychefle,  honour,  welth,  and  aunceftry  ? 

Hath  me  forfaken  and  lo  now  here  I  ly. 


If  worfhip  myght  haue  kept  me,  I  had  not  gone. 

If  wyt  myght  haue  me  failed,  I  neded  not  fere. 

If  money  myght  haue  holpe,  I  lacked  none. 

But  O  good  God  what  vayleth  all  this  gere. 

When  deth  is  come  thy  mighty  meflangere, 

Obey  we  muft  there  is  no  remedy. 

Me  hath  he  fotnmoned,  and  lo  now  here  I  ly. 

Yet  was  I  late  promifed  otherwyfe, 

This  yere  to  Hue  in  welth  and  delice. 

Lo  where  to  commeth  thy  blandifhyng  promyfe, 

O  falfe  aftrolagy  and  deuynatrice, 

Of  goddes  fecretes  makyng  thy  felfe  fo  wyfe. 

I-Iow  true  is  for  this  yere  thy  prophecy. 

The  yere  yet  lafteth,  and  lo  nowe  here  I  ly. 

O  bryttill  welth,  as  full  of  bitternefie. 

Thy  fingle  pleafure  doubled  is  with  payne. 

Account  my  forow  tirft  and  my  diftrefle, 

In  fondry  wyfe,  and  recken  there  agayne, 

The  ioy  that  I  haue  had,  and  I  dare  1'ayne, 

For  all  my  honour,  endured  yet  haue  I, 

More  wo  then  welth,  and  lo  now  here  I  ly. 

Where  are  our  cartels,  now  where  are  our  towers, 
Goodly  R.ychmonde  fone  art  thou  gone  from  me, 

At  Weftminfter  that  coftly  worke  of  yours, 

Myne  owne  dere  lorde  now  (hall  I  neuer  fee. 

Almighty  god  vouchefafe  to  graunt  that  ye, 

For  you  and  your  children  well  may  edefy. 

My  palyce  bylded  is,  and  lo  now  here  I  ly. 

Adew  myne  owne  dere  fpoufe  my  worthy  lorde, 

The  faithfull  loue,  that  dyd  vs  both  combyne. 

In  mariage  and  peafable  concorde. 

Into  your  handes  here  I  cleane  refyrte, 

To  be  beftowed  vppon  your  children  and  myne. 

Erft  wer  you  father,  and  now  muft  ye  fupply, 

The  mothers  part  alfo,  for  lo  now  here  I  ly. 

Farewell  my  doughter  lady  Margerete. 

God  wotte  full  oft  it  greued  hath  my  mvnde, 

That  ye  fhould  go  where  we  fhould  feldome  mete. 

Now  am  I  gone,  and  haue  left  you  behynde. 

O  mortall  folke  that  we  be  very  blynde. 

That  we  leaft  feare,  full  oft  it  is  moft  nye. 

From  you  depart  I  fyrft,  and  lo  now  here  I  lye. 

Farewell  Madame  my  lordes  worthy  mother, 

Comfort  your  fonne,  and  be  ye  of  good  chere. 

Take  all  a  worth,  for  it  will  be  no  nother. 

Farewell  my  doughter  Katherine  late  the  fera, 

To  prince  Arthur  myne  owne  chyld  fo  dere. 

It  booteth  not  for  me  to  wepe  or  cry. 

Pray  for  my  foule,  for  lo  now  here  I  ly. 

Adew  lord  Henry  my  louyng  fonne  adew. 

Our  lorde  encreafe  your  honour  and  eftate, 

Adew  my  doughter  Mary  bright  of  hew, 

God  make  you  vertuous  wyfe  and  fortunate. 

Adew  fwete  hart  my  litle  doughter  Kate, 

Thou  fhalt  fwete  babe,  fuche  is  thy  defteny. 

Thy  mother  neuer  know,  for  lo  now  here  I  ly. 

Lady  Cicyly  Anne  and  Katheryne, 

Farewell  my  welbeloved  fillers  three, 

O  lady  Briget  other  fifter  myne, 

Lo  here  the  ende  of  worldly  vanitee. 

Now  well  are  ye  that  earthly  foly  flee. 

And  heuenly  thynges  loue  and  magnify,- 
Farewell  and  pray  for  me,  for  lo  now  here  I  ly. 

A  dew  my  lordes,  a  dew  my  ladies  all, 

A  dew  my  faithful  feruauntes  euerych  one, 

A  dew  my  commons  whom  I  neuer  fhall, 

See  in  this  world  wherfore  to  the  alone, 

Immortall  god  verely  three  and  one, 

I  me  commende.  Thy  infinite  mercy. 

Shew  to  thy  feruant,  for  lo  now  here  I  ly. 

Certain  meters  in  Englifh  written  by  mailer  Thomas 
More  in  hys  youth  for  the  boke  of  fortune,  and  caufed 
them  to  be  printed  in  the  begynnyng  of  that  boke. 

The  wordes  of  Fortune  to  the  people. 

MI N E  high  eftate  power  and  audloritie. 

If  ye  ne  know,  enferche  and  ye  fhall  fpye, 

That  richefle,  worfhip,  welth,  and  dignitie, 

Joy,  reft,  and  peace,  and  all  thyng  fynally. 

That  any  pleafure  or  profit  may  come  by. 

To  mannes  comfort,  ayde,  and  fuftinaunce, 

Is  all  at  my  deuyfe  and  ordinaunce. 
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Without  my  fauour  there  is  nothyng  wonne. 

Many  a  matter  haue  I  brought  at  laft, 

To  good  conclufion,  that  fondly  was  begonne. 

And  many  a  purpofe,  bounden  lure  and  laft 
With  wile  prouifion,  l  haue  ouercaft. 

Without  good  happe  there  may  no  wit  fuffife. 

Better  is  to  be  fortunate  than  wyle. 

And  therefore  hath  there  lome  men  bene  or  this, 

My  deadly  foes  and  written  many  a  boke, 

To  my  difprayfe.  And  other  caufe  there  nys. 

But  for  me  lift  not  trend ly  on  them  loke. 

Thus  lyke  the  fox  they  fare  that  once  forfoke, 

I  he  pleafaunt  grapes,  and  gan  for  to  defy  them, 
Becaufe  he  lept  and  yet  could  not  come,  by  them. 

But  let  them  write  theyr  labour  is  in  vayne. 
for  well  ye  wote,  myrth,  honour,  and  richefle. 

Much  better  is  than  penury  and  payne. 

The  nedy  wretch  that  lingereth  in  diftreffe. 

Without  myne  helpe  is  euer  comfortleffe, 

A  wery  burden  odious  and  loth. 

To  all  the  world,  and  eke  to  him  felfe  both. 

But  he  that  by  my  fauour  may  afeende. 

To  mighty  power  and  excellent  degree, 

A  common  wele  to  gouerne  and  defende, 

O  in  how  blift  condicion  ftandeth  he  : 

Him  felf  in  honour  and  felicite. 

And  ouer  that,  may  for ther  and  increafe, 

A  region  hole  in  ioyfull  reft  and  peace. 

Now  in  this  poynt  there  is  no  more  to  fay, 

Eche  man  hath  of  him  felf  the  gouernaunce. 

Leteuery  wight  than  folowe  his  owne  way, 

And  he  that  out  of  pouertee  and  mifchaunce, 

Lift  for  to  hue,  and  wyll  him  felfe  enhau nee, 

In  wealth  and  richefle,  come  forth  and  wayte  on  me. 
And  he  that  wyll  be  a  beggar,  let  hym  be. 

Thomas  More  to  them  that  triift  in  Fortune. 

TH°U  c^at:  are  prowdeof  honour  fliape  or  kynne, 
i  I  hat  hepeft  vp  this  wretched  worldes  treafure, 

Fny  fingers  lhrined  with  gold,  thy  tawny  fkynne. 

With  frefh  apparyle  garnifhed  out  of  meafure. 

And  weneft  to  haue  fortune  at  thy  pleafure, 

Calf  vp  thyne  eye,  and  loke  how  flipper  chaunce, 
Illudeth  her  men  with  chaunge  and  varyaunce. 

Sometyme  (lie  loketh  as  louely  fayre  and  bright, 

As  goodly  Uenus  mother  of  Cupyde. 

She  becketh  and  fhe  Imileth  on  euery  wight. 

But  this  chere  fayned,  may  not  long  abide. 

I  here  comcth  a  cloude,  and  farewell  all  our  pryde. 
Like  any  ferpent  (he  beginneth  to  fwell,  . 

And  looketh  as  fierce  as  any  fury  of  hell. 

Yet  for  all  that  we  brotle  men  are  fayne, 
fSo  wretched  is  our  nature  and  fo  blynde) 

As  foone  as  Fortune  lift  to  laugh  agayne. 

With  fayre  countenaunce  and  difceit'full  mynde, 

1  o  crouche  and  knele  and  gape  after  the  wynde, 

Not  one  or  twayne  but  thoufandes  in  a  rout, 

Lyke  fwarmyng  bees  come  flickeryng  her  aboute. 

Then  as  a  bayte  Hie  bryngeth  forth  her  ware, 

Siluer,  gold,  riche  perle,  and  precious  ftone : 

On  whiche  the  mafed  people  gafe  and  ftare, 

And  gape  therefore,  as  dogges  doe  for  the  bone. 
Fortune  at  them  laugheth,  and  in  her  trone 
Arnyd  her  treafure  and  waueryng  rychefle, 

Prowdly  fhe  houeth  as  lady  and  empreffe. 

Faft  by  her  fyde  doth  wery  labour  ftand. 

Pale  fere  alfo,  and  forow  all  be  wept, 

Difdayn  and  hatred  on  that  other  hand, 

Eke  reftles  watche  fro  flepe  with  trauayle  kept, 

His  eyes  drowfy  and  lok-yng  as  he  flept. 

Before  her  ftandeth  daunger  and  enuy, 

Flattery,  dyfceyr,  mifehiefe  and  tiranny. 

About  her  commeth  all  the  world  to  begge. 

Fie  afketh  lande,  and  he  to  pas  would  bryng. 

This  toye  and  that,  and  all  not  worth  an  egge  : 

He  would  in  loue  profper  aboue  all  thyng  : 

Llekneleth  downe  and  would  be  made  a  kyng  : 

He  forceth  not  fo  he  may  money  haue. 

Though  all  the  worlde  accompt  hym  for  a  knaue. 

Lo  thus  ye  fee  diuers  heddes,  diuers  wittes. 

Fortune  alone  as  diuers  as  they  all, 


Vnftable  here  and  there  among  them  flittes  .* 

And  at  auenture  downe  her  giftes  fall, 

Catch  who  fomay  fhe  throweth  great  and  fmall 
Not  to  all  men,  as  commeth  fonne  or  dewe. 

But  for  the  moft  part,  all  among  a  fewe. 

And  yet  her  brotell  giftes  long  may  not  laft. 

He  that  fhegaue  them,  loketh  prowde  and  hyc.  v 
She  whirlth  about  and  pluckth  away  as  faft, 

And  geueth  them  to  an  other  by  and  by. 

And  thus  from  man  to  man  continually, 

She  vfeth  to  geue  and  take,  and  flily  toffe. 

One  man  to  wynnyng  of  an  others  Ioffe. 

And  when  fhe  robbeth  one,  down  goth  his  pryde. 
He  wepeth  and  wayleth  and  curfeth  her  full  fore. 

But  he  that  receueth  it,  on  that  other  fyde, 

Is  glad,  and  blefth  her  often  tymes  therefore. 

Butin  a  whyle  when  Ihe  loueth  hym  no  more. 

She  glydeth  from  hym,  and  her  giftes  to. 

And  he  her  curfeth,  as  other  fooles  do, 

Alas  the  folyfh  people  can  not  ceafe, 

Ne  voyd  her  trayne,  tyll  they  the  harme  do  fele. 

About  her  alway,  befely’they  preace. 

But  lord  how  he  doth  thynk  hym  felf  full  wele. 

That  may  fet  once  his  hande  vppon  her  whele. 

Fie  holdeth  faft  :  but  vpward  as  he  flieih, 

She  whippeth  her  whele  about,  and  there  he  lyeth. 

Thus  fell  Julius  from  his  mighty  power. 

Thus  fell  Darius  the  worthy  kyng  of  Perfe. 

Thus  fell  Alexander  the  great  conquerour. 

Thus  many  mo  then  I  may  well  reherfe. 

Thus  double  fortune,  when  .fhe  lyft  reuerfe 
Her  flipper  fauour  fro  them  that  in  her  truft, 

She  fleeth  her  wey  and  leyeth  them  in  the  duft. 

She  fodeinly  enhaunceth  them  aloft. 

And  fodeynly  mifeheueth  all  the  flocke. 

The  head  that  late  lay  eaflly  and  full  loft, 

In  ftede  of  pylows  lyeth  after  on  the  blocke. 

And  yet  alas  the  moft  cruell  proude  mocke : 

The  deynty  mowth  that  ladyes  kiflfed  haue. 

She  bryngeth  imthe  cafe  to  kyffe  a  knaue. 

In  chaungyng  of  her  courfe,  the  chaunge  fhewththis, 
Vp  ftartth  a  knaue,  and  downe  there  faith  a  knight. 

The  beggar  ryche,  and  the  ryche  man  pore  is. 

Hatred  is  turned  to  leue,  loue  to  defpyght. 

This  is  her  fport,  thus  proueth  fhe  her  myght. 

Great  bofte  fhe  maketh  yf  one  be  by  her  powrer, 

Welthy  and  wretched  both  within  an  howre. 

Pouertee  that  of  her  giftes  wyl  nothing  take, 

Wyth  mery  chere,  looketh  vppon  the  prece. 

And  feeth  how  fortunes  houfhold  goeth  to  wrake. 

Faft  by  her  ftandeth  the  wyfe  Socrates. 

Arriftippus,  Pythagoras,  and  many  a  lefe. 

Of  clde  philofophers.  And  eke  agaynft  the  fonne 
Bekyth  h  >  m  poore  Diogenes  in  his  tonne. 

With  her  is  Byas,  whofe  countrey  lackt  defence. 

And  whylom  of  their  foes  ftode  fo  in  dout. 

That  eche  man  haftely  gan  to  cary  thence. 

And  afked  hym  why  he  nought  caryed  out. 

I  bere  quod  he  all  myne  with  me  about : 

Wifedom  he  ment,  not  fortunes  brotle  fees. 

For  nought  he  counted  his  that  he  might  leefe. 

Heraclitus  eke,  lyft  felowfhip  to  kepe 
With  glad  pouertee,  Democritus  alfo  : 

Of  which  the  fyrft  can  neuer  ceafe  but  wepe. 

To  fee  how  thick  the  blynded  people  go. 

With  labour  great  to  purchafe  care  and  wo. 

That  other  laugheth  to  fee  the  foolyfh  apes, 

Howe  earneftly  they  walk  about  theyr  capes. 

Of  this  poore  fed,  it  is  comen  vfage, 

Onely  to  take  that  nature  may  fuftayne, 

Banifhing  cleane  all  other  furplufage. 

They  be  content,  and  of  nothyng& tomplayne 
No  nygarde.eke  is  of  his  good  fo  fayne. 

But  they  more  pleafure  haue  a  thoufande  folde. 

The  fecrete  draughtes  of  nature  to  beholde. 

Set  fortunes  fervauntes  by  them  and  ye  wull. 

That  one  is  free,  that  other  euer  thrall. 

That  one  content,  that  other  neuer  full. 

T  hat  one  in  furetye,  that  other  lyke  to  fall. 

Who  lyft  to  aduife  them  bothe,  parceyue  he  fhall 
As  great  difference  between  them,  as  we  fee, 

Betwixte  wretchednes  and  felicite. 


No  we 
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Nowe  haue  I  fhewed  you  bothe  :  thefe  whiche  ye  ly ft. 
Stately  fortune,  or  humble  pouertee  : 

That  is  to  fay,  nowe  lyeth  it  in  your  fyft, 

To  take  here  bondage,  or  tree  libertee. 

But  in  thys  poynte  and  ye  do  after  me, 

Draw  you  to  fortune,  and  labour  her  to  pleafe* 

If  that  ye  thynke  your  felfe  to  well  ateale. 

And  fyrft  vppon  the  louely  fhall  the  fmile. 

And  frendly  on  the  caft  her  wandering  eyes, 

Embrace  the  in  her  armes,  and  for  a  whyle. 

Put  the  and  kepe  the  in  a  fooles  paradife  : 

And  foorth  with  all  what  fo  thou  lyft  deuile. 

She  wyll  the  graunt  it  liberally  parhappes  : 

But  for  all  that  beware  of  after  clappes. 

Recken  you  neuer  of  her  fauoure  fure  : 

Ye  may  in  clowds  as  eafily  trace  an  hare. 

Or  in  drye  lande  caufe  tithes  to  endure. 

And  make  the  burnyng  tyre  his  heate  to  fpare. 

And  all  thys  worlde  in  compace  to  forfare. 

As  her  to  make  by  craft  or  engine  -liable, 

That  of  her  nature  is  euer  variable. 

Serue  her  day  and  nyght  as  reuerently, 

Vppon  thy  knees  as  any  feruaunt  may, 

And  in  conclufion,  that  thou  thalt  winne  thereby 
Shall  not  be  worth  thy  fervyce  1  dare  fay. 

And  looke  yet  what  fhegeueth  the  to  day. 

With  labour  wonne  the  fhall  happly  to  morow 
Pluck  it  agayne  out  of  thyne  hande  with  forow. 

Wherefore  yf  thou  in  furetye  lyft  to  ftande, 

Take  pouerties  parte  and  let  prowde  fortune  go, 
Receyue  nothyng  that  commeth  from  her  hande  . 

Loue  maner  and  vertue  :  they  be  onely  tho. 

Whiche  double  fortune  may  not  take  the  fro. 

Then  mayft  thou  boldly  defye  her  turnyng  chaunce  ; 
She  can  the  neyther  hynder  nor  auaunce. 

But  and  thou  wylt  nedes  medle  with  her  treafure, 
Truft  not  therein,  and  fpende  it  liberally. 

Beare  the  not  proude,  nor  take  not  out  of  meafure. 
Bylde  not  thyne  houfp  on  heyth  vp  in  the  fkye. 

None  falleth  farre,  but  he  that  climbeth  hye. 
Remember  nature  fent  the  hyther  bare, 

The  gyftes  of  fortune  count  them  borowed  ware. 

Thomas  More  to  them  that  feke  Fortune. 

H  O  fo  delyteth  to  prouen  and  allay. 

Of  waveryng  fortune  the  vncertayne  lot. 

If  that  the  aunfwere  pleafe  you  not  alway. 

Blame  ye  not  me  :  for  I  commaunde  you  not. 

Fortune  to  truft,  and  eke  full  well  ye  wot, 

I  haue  of  her  no  brydle  in  my  fill, 

She  renneth  loofe,  and  turneth  where  Ihe  lyft. 

The  rollyng  dyfe  in  whome  your  lucke  doth  ftande. 
With  whofe  vnhappy  chaunce  ye  be  fo  wroth, 

Ye  knowe  your  felfe  came  neuer  in  myne  hande. 

Lo  in  this  ponde  be  fylhe  and  frogges  both. 

Caft  in  your  nette  :  but  be  you  liefe  or  lothe. 

Hold  you  content  as  fortune  lyft  aflyne  : 

For  it  is  your  owne  filhyng  and  not  myne. 

And  though  in  one  chaunce  fortune  you  offend. 
Grudge  not  there  at,  but  beare  a  mery  face. 

In  many  an  other  Ihe  fhall  it  amende. 

There  is  no  manne  fo  farre  out  of  her  grace. 

But  hefometyme  hath  comfort  and  folace  : 

Ne  none  agayne  fo  farre  foorth  in  her  fauour. 

That  is  full  fatisfyed  with  her  behauiour. 

Fortune  is  ftately,  folemne,  prowde,  and  hye : 

And  rycheffe  geueth,  to  haue  feruyce  therefore. 

The  nedy  begger  catcheth  an  halfpeny  : 

Some  manne  a  thoufande  pounde,  fome  leffe  fome  more. 
But  for  all  that  Ihe  kepeth  euer  in  ftore. 

From  euery  manne  fome  parcell  of  his  wyll. 

That  he  may  pray  therfore  and  ferue  her  ftyll. 

Some  manne  hath  good,  but  chyldren  hath  he  none. 
Some  man  hath  both,  but  he  can  get  none  health. 

Some  hath  al  thre,  but  vp  to  honours  trone. 

Can  he  not  crepe,  by  no  maner  of  ftelth. 

To  fome  Ihe  fendeth,  children,  ryches,  welthe, 
Honour,  woorfhyp,  and  reuerence  all  hys  lyfe  : 

But  yet  Ihe  pyncheth  hym  with  a  Ihrewde  wyfe. 

Then  for  afmuch  as  it  is  fortunes  guyfe, 

To  graunt  no  manne  all  thyng  that  he  wyll  axe. 


But  as  her  felfe  lyft  order  and  deuyfd, 

Doth  euery  manne  his  parte  diuide  and  tax, 

1  counfayle  you  eche  one  truffe  vp  your  packes. 

And  take  no  thyng  at  all,  04  be  content. 

With  fuche  rewarde  as  fortune  hath  you  fent. 

All  thynges  in  this  boke  that  ye  fhall  rede, 

Doe  as  ye  lyft,  there  fhall  no  manne  you  bynde, 

Them  to  beleue,  as  furely  as  your  crede. 

But  notwithftandyng  certes  in  my  mynde, 

I  durft  well  fwere,  as  true  ye  fhall  them  fynde. 

In  euery  poynt  eche  anfwere  by  and  by. 

As  are  the  iudgementes  of  aftronomye. 

The  Defcripcion  of  Richard  the  thirde. 

T?  I C  H  A  R  D  E  the  third  fonne,  of  whom  we  nowe 
A  entreate,  was  in  witte  and  courage  egall  with  either 
of  them,  in  bodye  and  proweffe  larre  vnder  them  bothe, 
little  of  ftature,  ill  fetured  of  limmes,  croke  backed, 
his  left  fhculder  much  higher  than  his  right,  hard  fa- 
uoured  of  vifage,  and  fuch  as  is  in  Hates  called  warlye, 
in  other  menne  otherwife,  he  was  malicious,  wrathful], 
enuious,  and  from  afore  his  birth,  euer  frowarde.  It  is 
for  trouth  reported,  that  the  duches  his  mother  had  fo 
much  a  doe  in  her  trauaile,  that  fhee  coulde  not  bee  de- 
liuered  of  hym  vncutte  :  and  that  hee  came  into  the 
worlde  with  the  feete  forwarde,  as  menne  bee  borne  out- 
warde,  and  (as  the  fame  runneth;  alfo  not  vntothed, 
whither  menne  of  hatred  reporte  aboue  the  trouthe,  or 
elles  that  nature  chaunged  her  courle  in  hys  beginninge, 
whiche  in  the  courfe  of  his  lyfe  many  thinges  vnnatu- 
rallye  committed.  None  euill  captaine  was  hee  in  the 
warre,  as  to  whiche  his  difpoficion  was  more  merely  then 
for  peace.  Sundrye  vi&ories  hadde  hee,  and  fomme- 
time  ouerthrowes,  but  neuer  in  defaulte  as  for  his  owne 
parfone,  either  of  hardineffe  or  poly  tike  order,  free  was 
hee  called  of  dyfpence,  and  fommewhat  aboue  hys 
power  liberal],  with  large  giftes  hee  get  him  vnftedfafte 
frendefhippe,  for  whiche  hee  was  fain  to  pil  and  fpoyle 
in  other  places,  and  get  him  ftedfaft  hatred.  Hee  was 
clofe  and  fecrete,  a  deepe  diffimuler,  lowlye  of  countey- 
naunce,  arrogant  of  heart,  outwardly  coumpinable 
where  he  inwardely  hated,  not  letting  to  kiffe  whome 
hee  thoughte  to  ky  11 :  difpitious  and  cruell,  not  for  euill 
will  alway,  but  after  for  ambicion,  and  either  for  the 
furetie  or  encreafe  of  his  eftate.  Frende  and  foo  was 
muche  what  indifferent,  where  his  aduauntage  grew,  he 
fpared  no  mans  deathe,  whofe  life  withftoode  his  pur- 
pofe.  He  flewe  with  his  owne  handes  king  Henry  the 
fixt,  being  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  as  menne  conftantly 
faye,  and  that  without  commaundement  or  knowledge 
of  the  king,  whiche  woulde  vndoubtedly  yf  he  had  en- 
tended  that  thinge,  haue  appointed  that  boocherly  of¬ 
fice,  to  fome  other  then  his  owne  borne  brother. 

Somme  wife  menne  alfo  weene,  that  his  drift  couertly 
conuayde,  lacked  not  in  helping  furth  his  brother  of 
Clarence  to  his  death  :  whiche  hee  refilled  openly,  how- 
beit  fomwhat  (as  menne  deme)  more  faintly  then  he 
that  wer  hartely  minded  to  his  welth.  And  they  that 
thus  deme,  think  that  he  long  time  in  king  Edwardes 
life,  forethought  to  be  king  in  that  cafe  the  king  his 
brother  (whole  life  hee  looked  that  euil  dyete  Ihoulde 
fhorten)  fhoulde  happen  to  deceafe  (as  in  dede  he  did) 
while  his  children  wer  yonge.  And  thei  deme,  that 
for  thys  intente  he  was  gladde  of  his  brothers  death  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  whole  life  mull  nedes-haue  hindered 
hym  fo  entendynge,  whither  the  fame  duke  of  Clarence 
hadde  kepte  him  true  to  his  nephew  the  yonge  king,  or 
enterprifed  to  be  kyng  himfelfe.  But  of  al  this  pointe, 
is  there  no  certaintie,  and  whofo  diuineth  vppon  con- 
iedtures,  maye  as  wel  fhote  to  farre  as  to  Ihort.  Flow 
beit  this  haue  I  by  credible  informacion  learned,  that 
the  felfe  nighte  in  whiche  kynge  Edwarde  died,  one 
Myftlebrooke  longeere  mornynge,  came' in  greate  hafte 
to  the  houfe  of  one  Pottyer  dwellyng  in  Reddecroffe 
ftrete  without  Crepulgate  :  and  when  he  was  with  haftye 
rappyng  quickly  letten  in,  hee  Ihewed  vnto  Pottyer  that 
kynge  Edwarde  was  departed.  By  my  trouthe  manne 
quod  Pottier  then  wyll  my  mayfter  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  bee  kynge.  What  caufe  hee  hadde  foo  to  thynke 
harde  it  is  to  faye,  whyther  hee  being  toward  him,  anye 
thynge  knewe  that  hee  fuche  ihynge  purpofed,  or  other- 
*  *  *  wyfe 
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wyfe  had  anye  inkelynge  thereof :  for  hee  was  not  likelye 
to  fpeake  it  of  noughte. 

But  nowe  to  returne  to  the  courfe  of  this  hyftorye, 
were  it  that  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  hadde  of  old  fore- 
minded  this  conclufion,  or  was  nowe  at  erfte  thereunto 
moued,  and  putte  in  hope  by  the  occafion  of  the  tender 
age  of  the  younge  princes,  his  nephues  (as  opportu- 
nitye  and  lykelyhoode  of  fpede,  putteth  a  manne  in 
courage  of  that  hee  neuer  entended)  certayn  is  it  that 
hee  continued  theyr  deftruccion,  with  the  vfurpacion  of 
the  regal  dignitye  vppon  hymfelfe.  And  for  as  muche 
as  hee  well  wide  and  holpe  to  mayntayn,  a  long  continued 
grudge  and  hearte  brennynge  betwene  the  quenes  kinred 
and  the  kinges  blood  eyther  partye  enuying  others  ?U- 
thoritye,  he  nowe  thought  that  their  deuifion  fhoulde 
bee  (as  it  was  in  dede)  a  fortherlye  begynnynge  to  the 
purfuite  of  his  intente,  and  a  fure  ground  for  the  foun- 
dacion  of  al  his  building  yf  he  might  firfte  vnder  the 
pretext  of  reuengynge  of  olde  diipleafure,  abufe  the 
anger  and  ygnoraunce  of  the  tone  partie,  to  the  deftruc- 
cion  of  the  tother :  and  then  wynne  to  his  purpofe  as 
manye  as  he  coulde :  and  thofe  that  coulde  not  be 
wonne,  myght  be  lode  ere  they  looked  therefore.  For 
of  one  thynge  was.  hee  certayne,  that  if  his  entente  were 
.perceiued,  he  fhotd  foone  haue  made  peace  beetwene,  the 
bothe  parties,  with  his  owne  bloude. 

KyngeEdwarde  in  his  life,  albeit  that  this  difcencion 
beetwene  hys  frendes  fommewhat  yrked  hym  :  yet  in  his 
good  health  he  fommewhat  the  lefie  regarded  it,  becaufe 
hee  thought  whatfoeuer  bu fines  fhoulde  falle  betwene 
them,  hymfelfe  fhould  alwaye  bee  hable  to  rule  bothe 
the  parties. 

But  in  his  laft  ficknefle,  when  hee  receiued  hisnaturall 
flrengthe  foo  fore  enfebled,  that  hee  dyipayred  all  re- 
couerye,  then  hee  confyderynge  the  youthe  of  his  chyl- 
dren,  albeit  hee  nothynge  lelfe  miftrufted  then  that  that 
happened,  yet  well  forfeynge  that  manye  harmes  myghte 
growe  by  theyr  debate,  whyle  the  youth  of  hys  children 
fhoulde  lacke  difcrecion  of  themfelf  and  good  counfayle, 
of  their  frendes,  of  whiche  either  party  fhold  counfayle 
for  their  owne  commodity  and  rather  by  plealaunte  ad- 
uyfe  too  wynne  themfelfe  fauour,  then  by  profitable  ad- 
uertifemente  to  do  the  children  good,  he  called  fomeof 
them  before  him  that  were  at  variaunce,  and  in  elpecyall 
the  lorde  marques  Dorfette  the  quenes  fonne  by  her 
fyrfte  houfebande,  and  Richarde  the  lorde  Haftynges, 
a  noble  man,  than  lorde  chaumberlayne  agayne  whome 
the  quene  fpecially  grudged,  for  the  great  fauoure  the 
kyng  bare  hym,  and  alfo  for  that  fhee  thoughie  hym  fe- 
cretelye  familyer  with  the  kynge  in  wanton  coumpanye. 
Her  kynred  alfo  bare  hym  fore,  as  well  for  that  the 
kynge  hadde  made  hym  captayne  of  Calyce  (whiche  office 
the  lorde  Ryuers,  brother  to  the  quene  claimed  of  the 
kinges  former  promyfe  as  for  diuerfe  other  great  giftes 
whiche  hee  receyued,  that  they  loked  for.  When  thefe 
lordes  with  diuerfe  other  of  bothe  the  parties  were  comme 
in  prefence,  the  kynge  liftings  vppe  himfelfe  and  vnder- 
fette  with  pillowes,  as  it  is  reported  on  this  wyfe  fayd 
vnto  them,  My  lordes,  my  dere  kinfmenne  and  alies, 
in  what  plighte  I  lye  you  fee,  and  I  feele.  By  whiche  the 
leffe  whyle  I  looke  to  lyue  with  you,  the  more  depelye 
am  I  moued  to  care  in  what  cafe  I  leaue  you,  for  fuch 
as  I  leaue  you,  fuche  bee  my  children  lyke  to  fynde  you. 
Whiche  if  they  fhoulde  (that  Godde  forbydde)  fynde 
you  at  varyaunce,  myght  happe  to  fall  themfelfe  at  warre 
ere  their  difcrecion  woulde  feme  to  fette  you  at  peace. 
Ye  fe  their  youthe,  of  whiche  I  recken  the  onely  furetie 
to  refte  in  youre  concord.  For  it  iuffifeth  not  that  al 
you  loue  them,  yf  eche  of  you  hate  other,  If  they  wer 
menne,  your  faithfulneffe  happelye  woulde  fuffife.  But 
childehood  muff  be  maintained  by  mens  authoritye,  and 
flipper  youth  vnderpropped  with  elder  counfayle,  which 
neither  they  can  haue,  but  ye  geue  it,  nor  ye  geue  it, 
yf  ye  gree  not.  for  wher  eche  laboureth  to  bieakethat 
the  other  maketh,  and  for  hatred  of  ech  of  others  par- 
fon,  impugneth  eche  others  counfayle,  there  muff  it 
hedes  bee  long  er.e  anye  good  conclufion  goe  forwarde. 
And  alfo  while  either  partye  laboureth  to  be  chiefe, 
flattery  fhall  haue  more  place  then  plaine  and  faithfull 
aduyfe,  of  whyche  mufle  needes  enfue  the  euyll  bring¬ 
ing  vppe  of  the  prynce,  whofe  mynd  in  tender  youth 
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infect,  fhal  redily  fal  to  mifehief  and  riot,  and  drawe 
down  with  this  noble  realme  to  mine,  but  if  grace  turn 
him  to  wifdom  :  which  if  God  fend,  then  thei  that  W 
euill  menes  before  pleafed  him  beft,  dial  after  tall  fartheft 
out  of  fauour,  fo  that  euer  at  length  cwl  unites  drede 
to  nought,  and  good  p  ain  wayes  prolper.  Great  va¬ 
riaunce  hath  ther  long  bene  betwene  you,  not  alway  for 
great  caufes.  Sometime  a  thing  right  wel  intended, 
our  mifconftruccion  turneth  vnto  worle  or  a  imal  dii¬ 
pleafure  done  vs,  eyther  our  owne  affeccion  or  eui 
tongues  agreueth.  But  this  wote  I  well  ye  neuer  had  io 

great  caufe  of  hatred,  as  ye  haue  of  |OL‘e*  j-  |ac  we  e 
al  men,  that  we  be  chriften  men,  this  fhall  I  leaue  for 
prechers  to  tel  you  (and  yet  I  wote  nere  whither  any 
preachers  wordes  ought  more  to  mpue  you,  then  his 
that  is  by  and  by  gooying  to  the  place  that  thei  all 
preache  of.)  But  this  lhal  I  defire  you  to  remember, 
that  the  one  parte  of  you  is  of  my  bloode,  the  other  or 
myne  alies,  and  eche  of  yow  with  other,  eyther  of  kin- 
red  or  afEnitie,  .whiche  fpirytuall  kynred  of  affynyty,  if 
the  facramentes  01  Chriftes  churche>  beare  that  weyg  tc 
with  vs  that  woulde  Godde  thei  did,  fhoulde  no.  Jefie 
moue  vs  to  charitye,  then  the  refpebte  of  flertilye  con- 
languinitye.  Oure  Lorde  forbydde,  tnat  you  loue  to¬ 
gether  the  worle,  lor  the  felic  caule  that  you  ought  to 
Tone  the  better.  And  yet  that  happened*.  And  no 
where  fynde  wee  fo  deacilye  debate,  as  amonge  them, 
whyche  by  nature  and  lawe  mofte  ouglite  to  agree  toge¬ 
ther.  Suche  a  peftilente  ferpente  is  ambicion  and  defyre 
of  vaine  glorye  and  foueraintye,  whiche  amonge  hates 
where  he  once  entreth  crepeth  foorth  fo  farre,  tyll  with 
deuifion  and  variaunce  hee  turneth  all  to  mifehiefe. 
Firfte  longing  to  be  nexte  the  beft,  afterwarde  egall 
with  the  befte,  and  at  lafte  chiefe  and  aboue  the  befte. 
Of  which  immoderate  appetite  of  woprfhip,  and  thereby 
of  debate  and  dillencion  what  Ioffe,  what  forowe,  what 
trouble  hathe  within  thefe  fewe  yeares  growen  in*  this 
realme,  I  praye  Godde  as  well  forgeate  as  wee  well  re¬ 
member.  • 

Whiche  thinges  yf  I  coulde  as  well  haue  forefene,  as 
I  haue  with  my  more  payne  then  pleafure  proued,  by 
Goddes  bleffed  Ladie  (that  was  euer  his  othe)  I  woulde 
neuer  haue  won  the  courtefye  of  mennes  knees,  with 
the  Ioffe  of  foo  many  heades.  But  ftthen  thynges  paffed 
cannot  be  gaine  called,  muche  oughte  wee  the  more  be¬ 
ware,  by  what  occafion  we  haue  taken  foo  greate  hurte 
afore,  that  we  eftefoones  fall  not  in  that  occafion  agayne. 
Nowe  be  thofe  griefes  paffed,  and  all  is  (Godde  be 
thanked)  quiete,  and  likelie  righte  wel  to  profper  in 
wealthfull  peace  vnder  youre  cofeyns  my  children,  if 
Godde  fende  them  life  and  you  loue.  Of  whyche  twoo 
thinges,  the  leffe  Ioffe  wer  they  by  whome  thoughe 
Godde  dydde  hys  pleafure,  yet  fhoulde  the  realme  al¬ 
way  finde  kinges  and  paraduenture  as  good  kinges.  But 
yf  you  among  youre  felfe  in  a  childes  reygne  fall  at  de¬ 
bate,  many  a  good  man  fhall  perifh  and  happely  he  to, 
and  ye  to,  ere  thys  land  finde  peace  again.  Wherfoie 
in  thefe  laft  wordes  that  euer  I  looke  to  fpeak  with  you  : 

I  exhort  you  and  require  you  al,  for  the  loue  that  you 
haue  euer  borne  to  me,  for  the  loue  that  I  haue  euer 
born  to  you,  for  the  loue  that  our  Lord  bearcth  to  vs 
all,  from  this  time  forwarde,  all  grieues  forgotten,  eche 
of  you  loue  other.  Whiche  I  verelye  trufte  you  will, 
if  ye  any  thing  earthly  regard,  either  Godde  or  your 
king,  affinitie  or  kinred,  this  realme,  your  owne  coun¬ 
trey,  or  your  owne  furety.  And  therewithal  the  king 
no  longer  enduring  to  fitte  vp,  laide  him  down  on  his 
right  fide,  his  face  towarde  them  :  and  none  was  there 
prefent  that  coulde  refrain  from  weplng.  But  the  lordes 
recomforting  him  with  as  good  wordes  as  they  could, 
and  an fw eying  for  the  time  as  thei  thought  to  Rand  with 
his  pleafure,  there  in  his  prefence  (as  by  their  wordes 
appered  ech  forgauc  other,  and  ioyned  -their  hands  to¬ 
gether,  when  (as  it  after  appeared  by  their  dedes)  their 
hearts  wer  far  a  fonder.  As  fone  as  the  king  was  de¬ 
parted,  the  noble  prince  his  fonne  drew  toward  London, 
which  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  kept  his  houftiold  at 
Ludlow  in  Wales.  Which  countrey  being  far  of  from 
the  law  and  recourfe  to  iuftice,  was  begon  to  be  farre 
oute  of  good  wyll  and  waxen  wild,  robbers  and  rimers 
walking  at  libertie  'vncorrefted.  And  for  this  er.cheafon 
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the  prince  was  in  the  life  of  his  father  fente  thither,  to 
the  end  that  the  authoritie  of  his  prefence,  ffiould  re- 
fraine  euill  difpofed  parfons  fro  the  boldnes  of  their 
formal*  outerages,  to  the  gouernaunce  and  ordering  of 
this  yong  prince  at  his  lending  thyther,  was  there  ap¬ 
pointed  Sir  Antony  Wodnile  lord  Riuprs  and  brother 
vnto  the  quene,  a  right  honourable  man,  as  valiaunte 
of  hande  as  politike  in  counlayle.  Adioyned  wer  there 
vnto  him  other  of  the  lame  partie,  and  in  effedl  euery 
one  as  he  was  nereft  of  kin  vnto  the  quene,  fo  was 
planted  next  about  the  prince.  That  drifte  by  the  quene 
not  vnwifely  deuiled,  whereby  her  bloode  mighte  of 
youth  be  rooted  in  the  princes  fauor,  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  turned  vnto  their  deftruccion,  and  vpon  that 
grounde  fet  the  foundacion  of  all  his  vnhappy  building. 
For  whom  foeuer  he  perceiued,  either  at.  variance  with 
them,  or  bearing  him  lei  f  their  fauor,  hee  brake  vnto 
them,  fome  by  moutlv,  fotn  by  writing  and  lecret  mef- 
fengers,  that  it  neyther  was  reafon  nor  in  any  wile  to  be 
fuffered,  that  the  yong  king  their  matter  and  kinlinanne, 
Ihoold  bee  in  the  handes  and  cuftodye  of  his  mothers 
kinred,  fequeftred  in  maner  from  theyr  compani  and  at¬ 
tendance,  of  which  eueri  one  ought  him  as  faithful  fer- 
uice  as  they,  and  manye  of  them  far  more  honorable 
part  of  kin  then  his  mothers  fide:  whole  blood  (quod 
he)  failing  the  kinges  pleafure,  was  ful  vnmetely  to  be 
matched  with  his :  whiche  nowe  to  be  as  who  fay  re- 
moued  from  the  kyng,  and  the  lefie  noble  to  be  left 
aboute  him,  is  (quod  he)  neither  honorable  to  hys  ma- 
geftie,  nor  vnto  vs,  and  alfo  to  his  grace  no  furety  to 
haue  the  mightieft  of  his  frendes  from  him,  and  vnto 
vs  no  little  ieopardy,  to  fuffer  our  welproued  euil  witters, 
to  grow  in  ouergret  authoritie  with  the  prince  in  youth, 
namely  which  is  lighte  of  beliefe  and  lone  perfwaded. 
Ye  remember  I  trow  king  Edward  himfelf,  albeit  he 
was  a  manne  of  age  and  or  dilcrecion,  yet  was  he  in 
manye  thynges  ruled  by  the  bende,  more  then  ftode 
either  with  his  honour,  or  our  profite,  or  with  the  cotn- 
moditie  of  any  manne  els,  except  onely  the  immoderate 
aduauncement  of  them  felfe.  Whiche  whither  they 
lorer  thirfled  after  their  owne  weale,  or  our  woe,  it  wer 
hard  I  wene  to  gefie..  And  if  fome  folkes  frendthip  had 
not  holden  better  place  with  the  king,  the'n  any  refpeht 
of  kinred,  thei  might  peraduentufe*  eafily  haue  be 
trapped  and  brought  to  confufion  fomme  of  vs  ere  this. 
"Why  not  as  eafily  as  they  haue  done  fome  other  al- 
readye,  .as  neere  of  his  royal  bloode  as  we.  But  our 
.Lord  hath  wrought  his  wil,  and  thanke  be  to  his  grace 
that  peril  is  pafte.  Howe  be  it  as  great  is  growing, 
yf  wee  fuffer  this  yonge  kyng  in  oure  eneinyes  hande, 
whiche  without  his  wyttyng,  might  abufe  the  name  of 
his  commaundement,  to  ani  of  our  vndoing,  which 
thyrig  God  and  good  prouifion  forbyd.  Q1  which  good 
prouifion  none  of  us  hath  any  thing  the  lefie  nede,  for 
the  late  made  attonemente,  in  whiche  the  kinges  plea¬ 
fure  hadde  more  place  then  the  parties  willes.  Nor  none 
of  vs  I  beleue  is  fo  vnwyfe,  ouerlone  to  trufte  a  newe 
frende  made  of  an  olde  foe,  or  to  think  that  an  houerly 
kindnes,  fodainely  contrail:  in  one  houre  continued,  yet 
leant  a  fortnight,  fhold  be  cieper  fetled  in  their  fto- 
mackes :  then  a  long  accufiomed  malice  many  yeres 
rooted. 

With  thefe  wordes  and  writynges  and  fuche  other, 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter  fone  fet  a  lyre,  them  that  were 
of  themfelf  ethe  to  kindle,  and  in  efpeciall  twayne, 
Edwarde  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Kicharde  lorde 
Haftinges  and  chaumberlayn,  both  men  of  honour  and 
of  great  power.  The  tone  by  longe  fucceffion  from  his 
anceftrie,  the  tother  by  his  office  and  the  kinges  fauor. 
Thefe  two  not  bearing  eche  to  other  fo  muche  lone,  as 
hatred  bothe  vnto  the  queues  parte :  in  this  poynte  ac¬ 
corded  together  wyth  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  that  they 
wolde  vtterlye  amoue  fro  the  kynges  companye,  all  his 
mothers  .frendes,  vnder  the  name  of  their  enemyes. 
Vpon  this  concluded,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  vnder- 
itandyng,  that  the  lordes  whiche  at  that  tyme  were 
aboute  the  kyng,  entended  to  bryng  him  vppe  to  his 
coronacion,  accoumpanied  with  fuche  power  of  theyr 
frendes,  that  it  fhouide  bee  harde  for  hym  to  brynge  his 
purpofe  to  pafie,  without  the  gathering  and  great  af- 
femble  of  people  and  in  maner  of  open  ivarre,  whereof 
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the  ende  he  wifte  was  doubtuous,  and  in  which  the  kyng 
being  on  their  fide,  Ins  part  fiiould  haue  .  the  face  and 
name  of  a  rebellion  :  he  fecretly  therefore  by  diners 
meanes,  cauled  the  quene  to  be  perfwaded  and  brought 
in  the  mynd,  that  it  neither  wer  nede,  and  alio  fhold  be 
ieopardous,  the  king  to  come  vp  ttrong.  For  whereas 
nowe  euery  lorde  loued  other,  and  none  other  thing 
ftudyed  vppon,  but  aboute  the  coronacion  and  honours 
of  the  king  :  if  the  lordes  of  her  kinred  lhold  aflemble 
in  the  kinges  name  muche  people,  thei  fiiould  geue  the 
lordes  acwixte  whome  and  them  ludde  bene  fommetyme 
debate,  to  fcare  and  lufpecie,  lefie  they  flioulde  gather 
thys  people,  not  for  the  kynges  fauegarde  whome  no 
manne  enpugned,  but  for  theyr  deftruccion,  hauyiiig 
more  regarde  to  their  olde  variaunce,  then  their  newe 
attonement.  For  whiche 'catife  thei  fhouide  afiembfe  on 
the  other  partie  muche  people  agayne  for  their  defence, 
whole  power  Ihe  w.yfte  wel  farre  ilretehed.  And  thus 
ffiould  all  the  realrtie  fall  on  a  rore.  And  of  al  the 
hurte  that  therof  ffiould  enfue,  which  was  likely  not  to 
be  iitle,  and  the  moft  harme  there  like  to  fal  wlier  ffie 
left  would,  all  the  worlde  woulde  put  her  and  her  kin¬ 
red  in  the  wyght,  and  fay  that  thei  had  vnwyfelye  and 
vntrewlye  alfo,  broken  the  amitie  and  peace  that  the- 
kyng  her  hulband  fo  prudentelye  made,  betwene  hys 
kinne  and  hers  in  his  death  bed,  and  whiche  the  other 
party  faithfully  obferued. 

The  quene  being  in  this  wife  perfwaded,  fuche  woorde 
fente  vnto  her  fonne,  and  vnto  her  brother  being  aboute 
the  kynge,  and  ouer  that  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  hym- 
felfe  and  other  lordes  the  chiefe  of  hys  bende,  wrote 
vnto  the  kynge  foo  reuerentelye,  and  to  the  queenes 
frendes,  there  foo  louyngelye,  that  they  nothynge  earthe- 
lye  myftru.ftynge,  broughte  the  kynge  vppe  in  greate 
hafte,  not  in  good  fpede,  with  a  lober  coumpanye. 
Nowe  was  the  king  in  his  waye  to  London  gone,  from 
Northampton,  when  thefe  dukes  of  Gloucefter  and 
Buckyngham  came  thither.  Where  remained  behynd, 
the  lorde  Ryuers  the  kynges  vncle,  entendyng  on  the 
morowe  to  folow  the  kynge,  and  bee  with  hym  at  Stonye 
Stratford  miles  thence,  earely  or  hee  departed. 

So  was  there  made  that  nyghte  muche  frendely  chere 
betwene  thefe  dukes  and  the  lorde  Riuers  a  greate  while. 
But  incontinence  after  that  they  were  oppenlye  with 
greate  courtefye  departed,  and  the  lorde  Riuers  lodged, 
the  dukes  fecretelye  with  a  fewe  of  their  mofte  priuye 
frendes,  fette  them  downe  in  counfayle,  wherin  .they 
fpent  a  great  parte  of  the  nyght.  And  at  their  rifinge 
in  the  dawnyng  of  the  day,  thei  fent  about  priuily  to 
their  feruantes  in  their  innes  and  lodgynges  about,  <?e- 
uinge  them  commaundemente  to  make  them  felfe  fhorte- 
ly  readye,  for  their  lordes  wer  to  horfebackward.  Vp¬ 
pon  whiche  meffages,  manye  of  their  foike  were  atten- 
daunt,  when  manye  of  the  lorde  Riuers  leruantes  were 
vnreadye.  Nowe  hadde  thefe  dukes  taken  alfo  into  their 
cuftodye  the  kayes  of  the  inne,  that  none  flioulde  pafte 
foorth  without  theyr  licence. 

And  ouer  this  in  the  hyghe  waye  towarde  Stonye 
Stratforde  where  the  kynge  laye,  they  hadde  beeftowed 
certayne  of  theyr  foike,  that  flioulde  fende  backe  agayne, 
and  compell  to  retourne,  anye  manne  that  were  "otten 
oute  of  Northampton  toward  Stonye  Stratford^  'tyli 
they  fiiould  geue  other  lycence.  For  as  muche  as  the 
dukes  themfelfe  entended  for  the  ffiewe  of  theire  dyly- 
gence,  to  bee  the  fyrfte  that  flioulde  that  daye  atirende 
vppon  the  kynges  highnefle  oute  of  that  towne:  thus 
bare  they  foike  in  hande.  But  when  the  lorde  Ryuers 
vnderftode  the  gates  clofed,  and  the  wayes  on  euerye 
fide  befette,  neyther  hys  feruauntes  nor  hymfelf  fuffered 
to  go  oute,  parceiuyng  well  fo  greate  a  chvng  without 
his  knowledge  not  begun  for  noughte,  corn paryng  this 
maner  prefent  with  this  laft  nightes  chere,  in  fo  few 
hdures  fo  gret  a  chaunge  marucylouflye  mifliked.  How 
be  it  fithe  hee  coulde  not  geat  awaye,  and  keepe  him- 
felle  clofe,  hee  woulde  not,  lefte  he  fhouide  feeme  to 
hyde  himfelfe  for  fome  fecret  feare  of  hys  owne  faulte 
whereof  he  faw  ho  fuch  caufe  in  hym  felf  :  he  determined 
vppon  the  furetie  of  his  own  confcience,  to  goe  boldelye 
to  them,  and  inquire  what  thys  matter  myghte  meane. 
Whome  as  foone  as  they  fawe,  they  beganne  to  quarrel! 
with  hym,  and  faye,  that  hee  intended  to  fette  diftalmce 
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beetweene  the  kynge  and  them,  and  to  brynge  them  to 
confufion,  but  it  fhoulde  not  lye  in  hys  power.  And 
when  heebeganne  (as  hee  was  a  very  well  fpoken  manne) 
in  goodly  wile  to  excufe  himfelf,  they  taryed  not  the 
ende  of  his  aunlwere,  but  lhortely  tooke  him  and  putte 
him  in  warde,  and  that  done,  toorthwyth  wente  to 
horfebacke,  and  tooke  the  waye  to  Stonye  Stratforde. 
Where  they  founde  the  kinge  with  his  companie  readye 
to  leape  on  horfebacke,  and  departe  forwarde,  to  leaue 
that  lodging  for  them,  becaufe  it  was  to  ftreighte  for 
bothe  coumpanies.  And  as  lone  as  they  came  in  his 
prefence,  they  lighte  adowne  with  all  their  companie 
aboute  them.  To  whome  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
faide,  goe  afore  gentlemenne  and  yeomen,  kepe  youre 
rowmes.  And  thus  in  goodly  arraye,  thei  came  to  the 
kinge,  and  on  theire  knees  in  very  humble  wife,  falued 
his  grace  ;  whiche  receyued  them  in  very  ioyous  and 
amiable  maner,  nothinge  earthlye  knowing  nor  miftruft- 
inge  as  yet.  But  euen  by  and  by  in  his  prelence,  they 
piked  a  quarell  to  the  lorde  Richard  Graye,  the  kynges 
other  brother  by  his  mother,  fayinge  that  hee  with  the 
lorde  marques  his  brother  and  the  lorde  Riuers  his  vncle, 
liadde  coumpaffed  to  rule  the  kinge  and  the  realme,  and 
to  fette  variaunce  among  the  ftates,  and  to  fubdewe  and 
deftroye  the  noble  blood  of  the  realm.  Toward  the  ac- 
coumplifhinge  whereof,  they  fayde  that  the  lorde  Mar¬ 
ques  hadde  entered  into  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
thence  taken  out  the  kinges  treafor,  and  fent  menne  to 
the  fca.  All  whiche  thinge  thefe  dukes  wifte  well  were 
done  for  good  purpofes  and  necdfari  by  the  whole  coun- 
faile  at  London,  fauing  that  fommewhat  thei  mull  fai. 
Vnto  whiche  woordes,  the  king  aunfwered,  what  my 
brother  Marques  hath  done  I  cannot  faie.  But  in  good 
faith  I  dare  well  aunfwere  for  myne  vncle  Riuers  and 
my  brother  here,  that  thei  be  innocent  or  any'fjch 
matters.  Ye  my  liege*quod  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
thei  haue  kepte  theire  dealing  in  thefe  matters  farre  tro 
the  knowledge  of  your  good  grace.  And  foorthwith 
thei  arrefted  the  lord  Richarde  and  Sir  Thomas  Waughan 
knighte,  in  the  kinges  prefence,  and  broughte  the  king 
and  all  backe  vnto  Northampton,  where  they  tooke 
againe  further  counfaile.  And  there  they  fent  awaie  from 
the  kinge  whom  it  pleafed  them,  and  fette  newe 
feruantes  aboute  him,  fuche  as  lyked  better  them  than 
him.  At  whiche  dealinge  hee  wepte  and  was  nothing 
contente,  but  it  booted  not.  Andatdyner  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter  fente  a  difhe  from  his  ovvne  table  to  the  lord 
Riuers,  prayinge  him  to  bee  of  good  chere,  all  fhould 
be  well  inough.  And  he  thanked  the  duke,  and  prayed 
the  meflenger  to  bcare  it  to  his  nephewe  the  lorde  Ri¬ 
chard  with  the  fame  meflage  for  his  comfort,  who  he 
thought  had  more  nede  of  coumfort,  as  one  to  whom 
fuch  aduerfitie  was  ftraunge.  But  himfelf  had  been  al 
his  dayes  in  vre  therewith,  and  therfore  coulde  beare  it 
the  better.  But  for  al  this  coumfortable  courtefye  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter  he  fent  the  lord  Riuers  and  the 
lorde  Richarde  with  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan  into  the 
Northe  countrey  into  diuers  places  to  prilon,  and  after¬ 
ward  al  to  Pomfrait,  where  they  were  in  conclufion 
beheaded. 


Two  fliort  ballettes  which  Sir  Thomas  More  made  for 
hys  paftime  while  he  was  prifoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Lewys  the  loll  louer. 

Tj'Y  flatering  fortune,  loke  thou  neuer  lo  fay  re. 

Or  neuer  fo  plefantly  begin  to  fmile. 

As  though  thou  wouldft  my  ruine  all  repayre,  :>rfT 

During  my  life  thou  {halt  me  not  begile. 

Truft  {hall  I  God,  to  entre  in  a  while. 

Hys  hauen  or  heauen  fureand  vniforme.  •{ 

Euer  after  thy  calme,  lokc  I  for  a  {forme. 


r  yr 


Dauy  the  dycer. 

O  N  G  was  I  lady  Lucke  your  feruing  man, 

1  And  now  haue  loft  agayne  all  that  I  gat, 
Wherfore  whan  I  thinke  on  you  nowe  and  than. 
And  in  my  mynde  remember  this  and  that. 

Ye  may  not  blame  me  though  I  beftirew  your  cat. 
But  in  fayth  I  blefie  you  agayne  a  thoufand  times. 
For  lending  me  now  fome  layfure  to  make  rymes. 


At  the  fame  time  with  Sir  Thomas  More  lived  Skelton , 
the  poet  laureate  of  Henry  VIII.  from  whofe  works  it 
feems  proper  to  infert  a  few  ftanzas,  though  he  cannot 
be  faid  to  have  attained  great  elegance  of  language. 
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A  letter  written  with  a  cole  by  Sir  Thomas  More  to 
hys  doughter  maiftres  Margaret  Roper,  within  a 
whyle  after  he  was  prifoner  in  the  Towre. 

TVT  Y  N  E  own  good  doughter,  our  lorde  be  thanked 
T**-  I  am  in  good  helthe  of  bodye,  and  in  good  quiet 
of  minde  :  and  of  worldly  thynges  I  no  more  defyer 
then  I  haue.  I  befeche  hym  make  you  all  mery  in  the 
hope  of  heauen.  And  iuch  thynges  as  I  fomewhat 
longed  to  talke  with  you  all,  concerning  the  worlde  to 
come,  our  Lorde  put  theiin  into  your  myndes,  as  I 
trufte  he  dothe  and  better  to  by  hys  holy  fpirite  :  who 
blefle  you  and  preferue  you  all.  Written  wyth  a  cole 
by  your  tender  louing  father,  who  in  hys  pore  prayers 
forgetteth  none  of  you  all.  nor  your  babes,  nor  your 
nurfes,  nor  your  good  hufbandes,  nor  your  good  huft 
bandes  ftirewde  wyues,  nor  your  fathers  ftirewde  wyfe 
neither,  nor  our  other  frendes.  And  thus  fare  ye  hartely 
well  for  lacke  of  paper.  „ 


The  prologue  to  the  Bouge  of  Courte. 

T  N  Autumpne  whan  the  fonne  in  vyrgyne 
A  By  radyante  hete  enryped  hath  our  come 
Whan  Luna  full  of  mutabylyte 
As  Emperes  the  dyademehath  worne 
Or  our  pole  artyke,  fmylynge  halfe  in  fcorne 
At  our  ioly,  and  our  vnftedfaftnefle 
The  time  whan  Mars  to  warre  hym  dyd  dres, 

I  callynge  to  mynde  the  greate  auditory  te 
Of  poetes  olde,  whiche  full  craftely 
Vnder  as  couerte  termes  as  coulde  be 
Can  touche  a  trouth,  and  cloke  fubtylly 
With  freslhe  vtteraunce  full  fentencyoufly 
Dyuerfe  in  ftyle  fome  fpared  not  vyce  to  wryte 
Some  of  mortalitie  nobly  dyd  endyte 

Whereby  I  rede,  theyr  renome  and  theyr  fame 
Maye  neuer  dye,  but  eue-rmore  endure 
I  was  fore  moued  to  a  forfe  the  fame 
But  ignoraunce  full  foone  dyde  me  dyfeure 
And  fhewed  that  in  this  arte  I  was  not  fure 
For  to  illumine  fhe  fayd  I  was  to  dulle 
Aduyfynge  me  my  penne  awaye  to  pulle 
And  not  to  wryte,  for  he  fo  wyll  atteyne 
Excedyng  ferther  than  his  connynge  is 
His  heed  maye  be  harde,  but  feble  is  brayne 
Yet  haue  I  knowen  fuche  er  this 
But  of  reproche  furely  he  maye  not  mys 
That  clymmeth  hyer  than  he  may  fotinge  haue 
YVhat  and  he  ftyde  downe,  who  (hall  him  faue  ? 

Fhus  vp  and  downe  my  mynde  was  drawen  and 
That  I  ne  wyfte  what  to  do  was  belle 
So  fore  enwered  that  I  was  at  the  lafte 
Enforfed  to  flepe,  and  for  to  take  fome  refte 
And  to  lye  downe  as  foone  as  I  my  drefte 
At  Harwyche  porte  flumbrynge  as  I  laye 
In  myne  hoftes  houfe  called  powers  keye 

Of  the  wits  that  flouriftied  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
none  has  been  more  frequently  celebrated  than  the  earl 
of  Surry ;  and  this  hiftory  would-therefore  have  been 
imperfedl  without  fome  fpecimens  of  his  works,  which 
yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  from  thofe  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  and  others,  witii  which  they  are  confounded  in  the 
edition  that  has  fallen  into  my  hands.  The  three  firft  are 
I  believe,  Surry' s  5  the  reft,  being  of  the  fame  age,  are  k- 
lecled,  fome  as  examples  of  different  meafures,  and  one  as 
the  oldeft  compofition  which  I  have  found  in  blank  verfe. 

Defcription  of  Spring,  wherein  eche  thing  renewes,  fave 

only  the  lover. 

‘HE  foote  feafon  that  bud,  and  bloome  fourth  brings 
With  grene  hath  cladde  the  hyll,  and  eke  the  valL  ' 
The  Nightingall  with  fethers  new  fhe  finres  ;  -  AT 
Thomas  More,  knight,  i  he  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale : 
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Somer  is  come,  for  every  fpray  now  fpringes. 

The  hart  hath  hnnge  hys  olde  head  on  the  pale. 
The  bucke  in  brake  his  winter  coate  he  flynges  j 
The  fifhes  flete  with  newe  repayred  fcale : 

The  adder  all  her  Hough  away  Hie  flynges. 

The  fwift  fwallow  purfueth  the  flyes  imalle, 

The  buly  bee  her  honey  how  Hie  mynges ; 

Winter  is  worne  that  was  the  floures  bale. 

And  thus  I  fee  among  thefe  pleafant  thynges 
Eche  care  decayes,  and  yet  my  forrow  fprynges. 

Defcripcion  of  the  reftlefs  eftate  of  a  lover. 

V/ryHen  youth  had  led  me  hall  the  race, 

*  *  That  Cupides  fcourge  had  made  me  runne  j 
I  looked  back  to  meet  the  place, 

From  whence  my  weary  courfe  begurine : 

And  then  I  faw  howe  my  defyre 
Mifguiding  me  had  led  the  waye, 

Myne  eyne  to  greedy  of  theyre  hyre, 

Had  made  me  lofe  a  better  prey. 

For  when  in  fighes  I  fpent  the  day, 

And  could  not  cloake  my  grief  with  game  $ 

The  boyling  frnoke  dyd  fti.l  bewray, 

The  prefent  heat  of  fecret  flame  : 

And  when  I  alt  teares  do  bayne  my  breaft. 
Where  love  his  pleafent  traynes  hath  fown, 

Her  beauty  hath  the  fruytes  opprell, 

Hie  that  the  buddes  were  fpronge  and  blowne. 

And  when  myne  eyen  dyd  (bill  purfue, 

The  flying  chafe  of  theyre  requeft  •, 

Theyre  greedy  looks  dyd  oft  renew, 

The  hydden  wounde  within  my  brefte. 

When  every  loke  thefecheekes  might  ftaync. 


That  worfhipt  Cupide  fecretely  j 
And  nourifhed  hys  facred  flame. 

From  whence  no  blairing  fparks  do  flye. 

Defcripcion  of  the  fickle  Affedlions,  Pangs,  and  SleRhtes 

of  Love. 

SUCH  wayward  wayes  hath  Love,  that  moft  part 
in  difcord 

Our  willes  do  ftand,  whereby  our  hartes  but  feldom 
do  accord  : 

Decyte  is  hys  delighte,  and  to  begyle  and  mocke 
The  Ample  hartes  which  he  doth  ftrike  with  froward 
divers  ftroke. 

He  caufeth  th’  one  to  rage  with  golden  burning  darte, 
And  doth  alay  with  Leaden  cold,  again  the  others  harte. 
Whofe  gleames  of  burning  fyre  and  eafy  fparkes  of  flame. 
In  balance  of  unequal  weyght  he  pondereth  by  ame 
From  eafye  ford  where  I  myghte  wade  and  pals  full  well. 
He  me  withdrawes  and  doth  me  drive,  into  a  depe  dark 
hell  : 

And  me  witholdes  where  I  am  calde  and  offred  place. 
And  willes  me  that  my  mortal  foe  I  do  befeke  of  Grace  'y 
He  lettes  me  to  purfue  a  conqueft  welnere  wonne 
To  follow  where  my  paynes  were  loH,  ere  that  my  fute 
begunne. 

So  by  this  means  I  know  how  foon  a  hart  may  turne 
From  warre  to  peace,  from  truce  to  ftryfe,  and  fo 
agayne  returne. 

I  know  how  to  content  my  felf  in  others  luft, 

Of  little  ftuffe  unto  my  felf  to  weave  a  webbe  of  truft : 
And  how  to  hyde  my  harmes  with  foie  dyffembling 
chere, 

Whan  in  my  face  the  painted  thoughtes  Would  out¬ 
wardly  appeare. 

I  know  how  that  the  bloud  forfakes  the  face  for  dred. 
And  how  by  fhame  it  ftaynes  agayne  the  Chekes  with 
flamyng  red  :  v, 

I  know  under  the  Grene,  the  Serpent  how.  he  lurkes  : 
The  hammer  of  the  reftlefs  forge  I  ,^ote  eke  how  ic 
workes.  :  Wf  oi  db 


I  know  and  con  by  roate  the  tale  that  I  v/oulde  tell 
But  ofte  the  woordes  come  fourth  awrye  of  him  that 
loveth  well. 

I  know  in  heate  and  colde  the  Lover  how  he  fliakes, 

In  fynging  how  he  doth  complayne,  in  fieeping  how 
he  wakes 

To  languifh  without  ache,  fickelefle  for  to  confume, 

A  thquland  thynges  for  to  d’evyfe,  refolvynge  of  his 
fume ; 

And  though  he  lyfle  to  fee  his  Ladyes  Grace  full  fore 
Such  plealures  as  delyght  hys  Eye,  do  not  his  helthe 
reftore. 

I  know  to  feke  the  tra£le  of  my  defyred  foe, 

And  fere  to  fynde  that  I  do  feek,  but  chiefly  this  I  know, 
That  Lovers  muft  transfourme  into  the  thynge  beloved, 
And  live  (alas  1  who  would  believe  ?)  with  lprite  from 
Lyle  removed. 

I  knowe  in  harty  fighes  and  laughters  of  the  fbleene, 

At  once  to  chaunge  my  ftate,  my  will,  and  eke  my  co¬ 
lour  clene. 

I  know  how  to  deceyve  my  felf  wythe  others  helpe, 
And  how  the  Lyon  chaftifed  is,  by  beatynge  of  the 
whelpe. 

In  ftandynge  nere  the  fyre,  I  know  how  that  I  freafe  ; 
Farre  of  I  burne,  in  bothe  I  wafte,  and  fo  my  Lyfe  I 
leefe. 

I  know  how  Love  doth  rage  upon  a  yeylding  mynde, 
How  fmalle  a  nete  may  take  and  male  a  harte  of  gen¬ 
tle  kynde  : 

Or  elfe  with  feldom  fwete  to  feafon  hepes  of  gall, 
Revived  with  a  glympfe  of  Grace  old  forrowbs  to  let 
fall. 


From  dedly  pale  to  glowing  red  ; 

By  outward  fignes  appeared  playne, 

Plow 

To  her  for  helpe  my  hart  was  fled.  t 

But  all  to  late  Love  Iearneth  me. 

The 

To  paynt  all  kynd  of  Colours  new  ; 

The 

To  blynd  theyre  eyes  that  elfe  fhould.  fee 

My  fpeclded  chekes  with  Cupids  hew. 

And  now  the  covert  breft  I  clame. 

remove. 
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fpaired  helthe. 

A  praife  of  his  ladie. 

/T!.E  VE  place  you  ladies  and  be  gone, 

Boaft  not  your  felves  at  all. 

For  here  at  hande  approcheth  one, 

Whofe  face  will  lfayne  you  all. 

The  vertue  of  her  lively  lookes 
Excels  the  precious  ftone, 

I  wifhe  to  have  none  other  bookes 
To  reade  or  look  upon. 

In  eche  of  her  two  chriftall  eyes, 

Smyleth  a  naked  boy  j 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  fuffife 
To  fee  that  lampe  of  joye. 

I  think  nature  hath  loft  the  moulde, 

Where  lhe  her  fhape  did  take ; 

Or  elfe  I  doubte  if  nature  coulde 
So  fayre  a  creature  make. 

She  may  be  well  comparde 
Unto  the  Phenix  kinde, 

Whofe  like  was  never  feene  nor  heard. 

That  any  man  can  fynde. 

In  lyfe  fhe  is  Diana  chaft 
In  trouth  Penelopey, 

In  woord  and  eke  in  dede  ftedfaft  ; 

What  will  you  more  we  fay  : 

If  all  the  world  were  fought  fo  farre, 

Who. could  finde  fuche  a  wight. 

Her  beauty  twinkleth  lyke  a  ftarre 
Within  the  frofty  night. 

The  Lover  refufed  of  his  love,  embraceth  vertue. 

TV/T  Y  youthfull  yeres  are  paft. 

My  joyfull  dayes  are  gone, 

My  lyfe  it  may  not  laft, 

•  My  grave  and  I  am  one. 

My  Myrth  and  joyes  are  fled, 

And  I  a  Man  in  wo, 

Defirous  to  be  ded, 

My  mifeiefe  to  forgo, 
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I  burne  and  am  a  colde, 

1  freefe  amyddes  the  fyer, 

1  fee  fhe  doth  witholde 
That  is  my  honeft  defyre. 

I  fee  my  helpe  at  hande, 

I  fee  my  lyfe  alfo, 

I  fee  where  fhe  doth  ftande 
That  is  my  deadly  fo. 

I  fee  how  fhe  doth  fee, 

And  yet  fhe  wil  be  blynde, 

I  fee  in  helpyng  me, 

She  fekes  and  will  not  fynde. 

I  fee  how  fhe  doth  wrye. 

When  I  begynne  to  mone, 

I  fee  when  I  come  nye, 

How  fayne  fhe  would  be  gone. 

I  fee  what  wil  ye  more, 

She  will  me  gladly  kill. 

And  you  fhall  fee  therfore 
That  lhe  fhall  have  her  will. 

I  cannot  live  with  ftones, 

It  is  too  hard  a  foode, 

I  wil  be  dead  at  ones 
-To  do  my  Lady  good. 

The  Death  of  Z  OR  O  AS,  an  Egiptian  aftronomer,  in 
the  firft  fight  that  Alexander  had  with  the  Perfians. 

O  W  clattring  armes,  now  raging  broyls  of  warre, 
Gan  pafie  the  noys  of  dredfull  trumpetts  clang, 
Shrowded  with  fhafts,  the  heaven  with  cloude  of  dartes, 
Covered  the  ayre.  Againft  full  fatted  bulles. 

As  forceth  kyndled  yre  the  lyons  keene, 

Whofe  greedy  gutts  the  gnawing  hunger  prickes  j 
.So  Macedons  againft  the  Perfians  fare. 

Now  corpfes  hyde  the  purpurde  foyle  with  blood  ; 

Large  daughter  on  eche  fide,  but  Perfes  more, 

Moyft  fieldes  bebled,  theyr  heartes  and  numbers  bate. 
Fainted  while  they  gave  backe,  and  fall  to  ffighte. 

The  Jitening  Macedon  by  fwordes,  by  gleaves. 

By  bandes  and  troupes  of  footemen,  with  his  garde, 
Speedes  to  Dary,  but  hym  his  mereft  kyn, 

Oxate  preferves  with  horfemen  on  a  plumpe 
Before  his  carr,  that  none  his  charge  fhould  give. 

Here  grunts,  here  groans,  eche  where  ftrong  youth  is 
fpent : 

Shaking  her  bloudy  hands,  Bellone  among 
The  Perfes  foweth  all  kind  of  cruel  death  : 

With  throte  yent  he  roares,  he  lyeth  along 
His  entrailes  with  a  launce  through  gryded  quyte, 

Hym  fmytes  the  club,  hym  woundes  farre  ftrykingbowe. 
And  him  the  fling,  and  him  the  fhining  fword  j 
He  dyeth,  he  is  all  dead,  he  pantes,  he  reftes. 

Right  over  ftoode  in  fnowwhite  armour  brave. 

The  Memphite  Zoroas,  a  cunnyng  clarke. 

To  whom  the  heaven  lay  open  as  his  booke j 
And  in  celeftiall  bodies  he  could  tell 
The  moving  meeting  light,  afped,  eclips, 

And  influence,  and  conftellations  all *, 

What  earthly  chaunces  would  betyde,  what  yere. 

Of  plenty  ftorde,  what  figne  forewarned  death. 

How  winter  gendreth  fnow,  what  temperature 
In  the  prime  tyde  doth  feafon  well  the  foyle. 

Why  fummer  burnes,  why  autumne  hath  ripe  grapes, 
Whither  the  circle  quadrate  may  become, 

W'hether  our  tunes  heavens  harmony  can  yelde 
Of  four  begyns  among  themfelves  how  great 
Proportion  is  •,  what  fway  the  erryng  lightes 
Doth  fend  in  courfe  gayne  that  fyrft  movyng  heaven ; 
What,  grees  one  from  another  diftant  be, 

What  ftarr  doth  lett  the  hurtfull  fyre  to  rage, 

Or  him  more  mylde  what  oppofition  makes. 

What  fyre  doth  qualifye  Mavorfes  fyre, 

What  houfe  eche  one  doth  feeke,  what  plannett  raignes 
Within  this  heaven  fphere,  nor  that  final  i  thynges 
I  fpeake,  whole  heaven  he  clofeth  in  his  breft. 

This  fage  then  in  the  ftarres  hath  fpyed  the  fates 
Threatned  him  death  without  delay,  and,  fith. 

He  faw  he  could  not  fatall  order  chaunge. 

Foreward  he  preft  in  battayle,  that  he  might 
Mete  with  the  rulers  of  the  Macedons, 

Of  his  right  hand  defirous  to  be  flain. 

The  bouldeft  borne,  and  worthieft  in  the  feilde ; 
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And  as  a  wight,  now  wery  of  his  lyfe, 


And  feking  death,  in  fyrft  front  of  his  rage, 

Comes  defperately  to  Alexanders  face. 

At  him  with  dartes  one  alter  other  throwes, 

With  recklefle  wordes  and  clamour  him  provokes. 
And  fayth,  Neclanaks  baftard  fhamefull  ftayne  ; 
Of  mothers  bed,  why  loleft  thou  thy  ftrokes,  <  j. 
Cowardes  among,  Turn  thee  to  me,  in  cafe 
Manhood  there  be  fo  much  left  in  thy  heart. 

Come  fight  with  me,  that  on  my  helmet  weare 
Apollo’s  laurell  both  for  learninges  laude. 

And  eke  for  martiali  praife,  that  in  my  fhielde 
The  feven  fold  Sophie  of  Minerve  contein. 


A  match  more  mete,  Syr  King,  then  any  here.  r 
The  noble  prince  amoved  takes  ruth  upon 
The  wilfull  wight,  and  with  foft  words  ayen, 

O  monftrous  man  (quoth  he)  what  fo  thou  art, 

I  pray  thee  live,  ne  do  not  with  thy  death 
This  lodge  of  Lore,  the  Mufes  manfion  marre  ; 

That  treafure  houfe  this  hand  fhall  never  fpoyle. 

My  fword  fhall  never  bruife  that  fkilfull  brayne. 

Long  gather’d  heapes  of  fcience  fone  to  fpill ; 

O  how  fayre  fruites  may  you  to  mortall  men 
From  Wifdoms  garden  give ;  how  many  may 
By  you  the  wifer  and  the  better  prove  : 

What  error,  what  mad  moode,  what  frenzy  thee 
Perfwades  to  be  downe,  lent  to  depe  Averne, 

Where  no  artes  flourilh,  nor  no  knowledge  vailes 
For  all  thefe  fawes.  When  thus  the  fovereign  faid. 
Alighted  Zoroas  with  fword  unfheathed, 

The  carelefs  king  there  fmoate  above  the  greve. 

At  th’  opening  oi  his  quilhes  wounded  him. 

So  that  the  blood  down  trailed  on  the  ground  i 
The  Macedon  perceiving  hurt,  gan  gnalhe. 

But  yet  his  mynde  he  bent  in  any  wife 
Hym  to  torbeare,  fett  fpurrs  unto  his  ftede. 

And  turnde  away,  left  anger  of  his  fmarte 
Should  caufe  revenger  hand  deale  balefull  blowesi 
But  of  the  Macedonian  chieftaines  knights. 

One  Meleager  could  not  bear  this  fight. 

But  ran  upon  the  faid  Egyptian  rude. 

And  cutt  him  in  both  knees  :  he  fell  to  ground. 
Wherewith  a  whole  rout  came  of  fouldiours  fterneJ 
And  all  in  pieces  hewed  the  fely  feg. 

But  happely  the  foule  fled  to  the  ftarres. 

Where,  under  him,  he  hath  full  fight  of  all. 

Whereat  he  gazed  here  with  reaching  looke. 

The  Perfians  waild  fuch  fapience  to  forgoe. 

The  very  fone  the  Macedonians  wifht 
He  would  have  lived,  king  Alexander  felfe 
Demde  him  a  man  unmete  to  dye  at  all ; 

Who  wonne  like  praife  for  conqueft  of  his  Yre, 

As  for  ftoute  men  in  field  that  day  fubdued. 

Who  princes  taught  how  to  difeerne  a  man. 

That  in  his  head  fo  rare  a  jewel  beares. 

But  over  all  thofe  fame  Camenes,  thofe  fame. 

Divine  Camenes,  whofe  honour  he  procurde. 

As  tender  parent  doth  his  daughters  weale, 

Lamented,  and  for  thankes,  all  that  they  can. 

Do  cherifh  hym  deceaft,  and  fett  him  free, 

From  dark  oblivion  of  devouring  death. 

Barclay  wrote  about  1550  ;  his  chief  work  is  the  Ship 
cf  Fades,  of  which  the  following  extra#  will  fhew  his 
ftyle. 

Of  Mockers  and  Scorners,  and  falfe  Accufers. 
r\  Heartlefs  fooles,  hafte  here  to  our  doftrine, 

Leaue  oft  the  wayes  of  your  enormitie, 

Enforce  you  to  my  preceptes  to  encline. 

For  here  fhall  I  fhewe  you  good  and  veritie  : 

Encline,  and  ye  finde  fhall  great  profperitie,  * 

Enfuing  the  doftrine  of  our  fathers  olde. 

And  godly  lawes  in  valour  worth  great  golde. 

Who  that  will  followe  the  graces  manyfolde 
Which  are  in  vertue,  fhall  finde  auauncement : 

Wherforc  ye  fooles  that  in  your  finne  are  bolde, 

Enfue  ye  wifdome,  and  leaue  your  lewde  intent 
Wifdome  is  the  way  of  men  moft  excellent : 

Thertoie  haue  done,  and  fhortly  fpede  your  pace, 

1 0  qua}  nr  your  lclf  and  company  with  grace 

Learne 
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Learne  what  is  vertue,  therin  is  great  folace, 

Learne  what  is  truth,  ladnes  and  prudence, 

Let  grutche  be  gone,  and  grauitie  purchafe, 

Foriake  your  loily  and  inconuemence, 

Ceafe  to  be  fcolcsj  and  ay  to  fue  offence, 

Followe  ye  vertue,  chiefe  roote  of  godlynes. 

For  it  and  wifedome  is  ground  of  clenlynes. 

Wiiedome  and  vertue  two  thinges  are  doubtless 
Whiche  man  endueth  with  honour  fpecialJ, 

But  fuche  heartes  as  flepe  in  foolifhnes 
Knoweth  nothing,  and  will  nought  know  at  all  : 

But  in  this  little  barge  in  principall 
All  fool i Hi  mockers  I  purpofe  to  repreue, 

Clawe  he  his  backe  that  feeleth  itche  or  greue. 

Mockers  and  fcorners  that  are  harde  of  beleue. 

With  a  rough  combe  here  will  I  clawe  and  grate. 

To  proue  if  they  will  from  their  vice  remeue. 

And  leaue  their  folly,  which  caufeth  great  debate: 
Suche  caytiues  fpare  neyther  poore  man  nor  eftate. 

And  where  their  felfe  are  mode  worthy  derifion, 

Other  men  to  fcorne  is  all  their  moft  condition. 

Yet  are  mo  fooles  of  this  abufion, 

Whiche  of  wife  men  defpifeth  the  dodtrine, 

With  mowes,  mockes,  lcorne,  and  collufion. 
Rewarding  rebukes  for  their  good  difeipline  : 

Shewe  to  fuche  wifdome,  yet  fhall  they  not  encline 
Unto  the  fame,  but  fet  nothing  therby. 

But  mocke  thy  dodtrine,  ftill  or  openly. 

So  in  the  worlde  it  appeareth  commonly. 

That  who  that  will  a  foole  rebuke  or  blame, 

A  mocke  or  mowe  fhall  he  haue  by  and  by  : 

Thus  in  derifion  haue  fooles  their  lpeciall  game. 

Corredt  a  wile  man  that  woulde  efehue  ill  name, 

And  fayne  would  learne,  and  his  lewde  life  amende. 
And  to  thy  wordes  he  gladly  fhall  intende. 

If  by  misfortune  a  rightwife  man  offende, 

He  gladly  fuffereth  a  iufte  corredtion, 

And  him  that  him  teacheth  taketh  for  his  frende. 

Him  felfe  putting  mekely  unto  fubiedtion, 

Folowing  his  preceptes  and  good  diredtion  : 

But  yf  that  one  a  foole  rebuke  or  blame. 

He  fhall  his  teacher  hate,  flaunder  and  diffame. 

Howbeit  his  wordes  oft  turne  to  his  own  fhame, 

And  his  owne  dartes  retourne  to  him  agayne. 

And  fo  is  he  fore  wounded  with  the  fame, 

And  in  wo  endeth,  great  mifery  and  payne. 

It  alfo  proued  full  often  is  certayne. 

That  they  that  on  mockers  alway  their  mindes  caff. 

Shall  of  all  other  be  mocked  at  the  laft. 

He  that  goeth  right,  ftedfaft,  fure,  and  faff, 

May  him  well  mocke  that  goeth  halting  and  lame. 

And  he  that  is  white  may  well  his  fcornes  caff, 

Agaynft  a  man  of  Inde  :  but  no  man  ought  to  blame 
Anothers  vice,  while  he  vfeth  the  fame. 

But  who  that  of  finne  is  cleane  in  deede  and  thought. 
May  him  well  fcorne  whofe  liuing  is  ftarke  nought. 

The  fcornes  of  Naball  full  dere  fhould  haue  been  bought. 
If  Abigayl  his  wife  diferete  and  fage. 

Had  not  by  kindnes  right  crafty  meanes  fought. 

The  wrath  of  Dauid  to  temper  and  affwage. 

Hath  not  two  beares  in  their  fury  and  rage 

Thus  have  I  deduced  the  Englijh  language  from  the 
age  of  Alfred  to  that  of  Elizabeth  ;  in  fome  parts  im- 
perfedtly  for  want  of  materials ;  but  I  hope,  at  leaft,  in 
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Two  and  fortie  children  rent  and  torrre, 

For  they  the  prophete  Helyfeus  did  fcorne. 

So  might  they  curfe  the  time  that  they  were  borne, 
For  their  mocking  of  this  prophete  diuine  : 

So  many  other  of  this  fort  often  mourne 
For  their  lewde  mockes,  and  fall  into  ruine. 

Thus  is  it  foly  for  wife  men  to  encline. 

To  this  lewde  flocke  of  fooles,  for  fee  thou  fhall 
Them  mode  fcorning  that  are  moft  bad  of  all. 

The  Lenuoy  of  Barclay  to  the  fooles. 

Ye  mocking  fooles  that  in  fcorne  fet  your  ioy, 
Proudly  defpifing  Gods  punition  : 

Take  ye  example  by  Cham  the  fonne  of  Noy, 

Which  laughed  his  father  vnto  derifion, 

Which  him  after  curfed  for  his  tranfgrefiion. 

And  made  him  feruaunt  to  all  his  lyne  and  ftocke. 

So  fhall  ye  caytifs  at  the  conclufion. 

Since  ye  are  nought,  and  other  fcorne  and  mocke* 

About  the  year  1553  wrote  Dr.  JVilfon ,  a  man  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  politenefs  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge  :  what  was  the  ftate  of  our  language  in 
his  time,  the  following  may  be  of  ufe  to  fhow. 

T>Ronunciation  is  an  apte  orderinge  bothe  of  the  voyce, 
A  countenaunce,  and  all  the  whole  bodye,  accordynge 
to  the  worthines  of  fuche  woordes  and  mater  as  by 
fpeache  are  declared.  The  vfe  hereof  is  fuche  for  anye 
one  that  liketh  to  haue  prayfe  for  tellynge  his  tale  in  open 
affemblie,  that  hauing  a  good  tongue,  and  a  comelye 
countenaunce,  he  fhalbe  thought  to  paffe  all  other  that 
haue  the  like  vtteraunce  :  thoughe  they  haue  much  bet¬ 
ter  learning.  The  tongue  geueth  a  certayne  grace  to 
euerye  matter,  and  beautifieth  the  caufe  in  like  maner, 
as  a  fwete  foundynge  lute  muche  fetceth  forthe  a  meane 
deuifed  ballade.  Or  as  the  founde  of  a  good  inftrumente 
ftyrreth  the  hearers,  and  moueth  muche  deiite,  fo  a 
cleare  foundyng  voice  comforteth  muche  our  deintie 
eares,  with  muche  fwete  melodie,  and  caufeth  vs  to  al- 
lowe  the  matter  rather  for  the  reporters  fake,  then  The 
reporter  for  the  matters  fake.  Demofthenes  therforC, 
that  famoufe  oratour,  beyng  afked  what  was  the  chiefeft 
point  in  al  oratorie,  gaue  the  chiefe  and  onely  praife  to 
Pronunciation  •,  being  demaunded,  what  was  the  feconde, 
and  the  thirde,  he  ftil  made  anfwere,  Pronunciation, 
and  would  make  none  other  aunfwere,  till  they  lefte 
afkyng,  declaryng  hereby  that  arte  without  vtteraunce 
can  dooe  nothyng,  vtteraunce  without  arte  can  dooe 
right  muche.  And  no  doubte  that  man  is  in  outwarde 
apparaunce  halfe  a  good  clarke,  that  hath  a  cledne 
tongue,  and  a  comely  gefture  of  his  body.  iEfchines 
lykwyfe  beyng  bannifhed  his  countrie  through  Demofthe¬ 
nes,  when  he  had  redde  to  the  Rhodians  his  own  oration, 
and  Demofthenes  aunfwere  thereunto,  by  force  whereof 
he  was  bannifhed,  and  all  they  marueiled  muche  at  the 
excellencie  ol  the  fame:  then  (  q  d  iEfchines )  you 
would  have  marueiled  muche  more  if  you  had  heard 
hymfelfe  fpeak  it.  Thus  beyng  caft  in  miferie  and  ban- 
nilhed  for  euer,  he  could  not  but  geue  fuch  great  reportc 
of  his  deadly  and  mortal  ennemy. 

; ^ l Y O I  J  1j3W  UOtH'Ji  IldOD  0l>  "  ‘  3 IT:. HO  3/i3  fll 
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fuch  a  manner  that  its  progrefs  may  be  eafily  traced,  and 
the  gradations  obferved,  by  which  it  advanced  from  its 
firft  rudenefs  to  its  prefent  elegance. 
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GRAMMA 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  TONGUE. 


GRAMMAR,  which  is  the  art  of  ufing  words 
properly,  comprifes  four  parts  ;  Orthography, 
Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Profody. 

In  this  divifion  and  order  of  the  parts  of  grammar  I  follow  the 
common  grammarians,  without  enquiring  whether  a  fitter  diftribution 
xnwht  not  be  found.  Experience  has  long  fhown  this  method  to  be 
fo  diftintt  as  to  obviate  confufion,  and  fo  comprehenfive  as  to  prevent 
any  inconvenient  omiffions.  I  likevvife  ufe  the  terms  already  re¬ 
ceived,  and  already  underftood,  though  perhaps  others  more  proper 
might  fometimes  be  invented.  Sylburgius,  and  other  innovators, 
whofe  new  terms  have  funk  their  learning  into  negleCt,  have  left  fuf- 
ficient  warning  againfi:  the  trifling  ambition  of  teaching  arts  in  a  new 
language. 

Orthography  is  the  art  of  combining  letters  into  fyl- 
Jables ,  and  fyllables  into  words.  It  therefore  teaches  pre- 

vioufly  the  form  and  found  of  letters. 

\ 

The  letters  of  the  Englilh  language  are, 


Roman. 

Italick. 

Old  Englilh. 

Name. 

A 

a 

A  a 

%  a 

a 

B 

b 

B  b 

25  b 

be 

C 

c 

C  c 

€  c 

fee 

D 

d 

D  d 

dee 

E 

e 

E  e 

e  t 

e 

F 

f 

F  f 

$  t 

# 

G 

g 

G  S 

<0  0 

jee 

H 

h 

H  h 

©  & 

aitch 

I 

i 

I  i 

i 

i  (or  ja 

J 

m 

) 

7  J 

3  i 

j  confonant. 

K 

k 

K  k 

tt  ft 

ka 

L 

1 

L  l 

2  1 

el 

M 

m 

M  m 

in  m 

em 

N 

n 

N  n 

It 

en 

O 

0 

0  0 

<©  0 

0 

P 

P 

p  f 

p  p 

pee 

Q^q 

? 

(ffl  q 

cue 

R 

r 

R  r 

tt  r 

ar 

S 

f  s 

S  fs 

‘Jb  ns 

efi 

T 

t 

H  t 

c  t 

tee 

U 

u 

U  u 

u 

u  (or  va 

V 

V 

V  v 

©  ft 

v  confonant, 

w 

w 

W  w 

1©  to 

double  u 

X 

X 

X  x 

r  v 

ex 

Y 

y 

T  y 

S  P 

wy 

Z 

z 

Z  z 

%  5 

zed,  more 

commonly  izzard 

or 

uzzard ,  that  is. 

f  hard. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  certain  combinations  of 
letters  univerfally  ufed  in  printing ;  as  <ft,  ft,  ft,  ft, 
lb,  fk,  ft7,  IT,  ft,  fli,  ft,  ffi,  ffl,  and  &,  or  and  per 
fe,  and.  & f ,  Jl,  ft,  ft,  Jb,  Jk,  ffi  Jft  /,  Jft,  ft,  ffi, 

ffly  tt,  a,  a,  0,  0,  a; «,  0,  ffi. 

Our  letters  are  commonly  reckoned  twenty-four,  becaufe  anciently 
j  and  j,  as  well  as  u  and  <v,  were  exprefi'ed  by  the  fame  character  ; 
but  as  thofe  letters,  which  had  always  different  powers,  have  now 


different  forms,  our  alphabet  may  be  properly  faid  to  confift  of 
twenty-fix  letters. 

None  of  the  fmall  confonants  have  a  double  form,  except  f,  s;  of 
which  /  is  ufed  in  the  beginning  and  middle,  and  s  at  the  end. 

Vowels  are  five,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 

Such  is  the  number  generally  received  ;  but  for  i  it  is 
the  pra&ice  to  write  y  in  the  end  of  words,  as  thy,  holy  \ 
before  i,  as  from  die,  dying  from  beautify ,  beautifying  *,  - 
in  the  words  fays ,  days ,  eyes  ;  and  in  words  derived  from  - 
the  Greek,  and  written  originally  with  v,  as  Jyflem , 
cv's'ry.oc,  fympathy ,  <ru^7 rdStiot,. 

For  u  we  often  write  w  after  a  vowel,  to  make  a 
diphthong  •,  as  raw,  grew ,  view,  vow,  flowing,  low - 
nefs. 

The  founds  of  all  the  letters  are  various. 

In  treating  on  the  letters,  I  fhall  not,  like  fome  other  gramma¬ 
rians,  enquire  into  the  original  of  their  form  as  an  antiquarian  ;  nor 
into  their  formation  and  prolation  by  the  organs  of  fpeech,  as  a  me- 
chanick,  anatomift,  or  phyfiologift ;  nor  into  the  properties  and  gra¬ 
dation  of  founds,  or  the  elegance  or  harfhnefs  of  particular  combina¬ 
tions,  as  a  writer  of  univerfal  and  tranfcendental  grammar.  I  con- 
fider  the  Englifh  alphabet  only  as  it  is  Englilh ;  and  even  in  this  nar¬ 
row  view  I  follow  the  example  of  former  grammarians,  perhaps  with 
more  reverence  than  judgment,  becaufe  by  writing  in  Englilh  I  fup- 
pofe  my  reader  already  acquainted  with  the  Englilh  language;  and 
becaufe  of  founds  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  words  are  unable 
to  deferibe  them.  An  account  therefore  of  the  primitive  and  iimple 
letters  is  ufelefs  almofl:  alike  to  thofe  who  know  their  found,  and 
thofe  who  know  it  not. 

Of  VOWELS. 

A. 

A  has  three  founds,  the  {lender,  open,  and  broad. 

A  {lender  is  found  in  moft  words,  as  face ,  mane  \  and 
in  words  ending  in  ation,  as  creation,  falvation ,  gene¬ 
ration. 

The  a  flender  is  the  proper  Englilh  a,  called  very  juftly  by  Erpenius, 
in  his  Arabick  Grammar,  a  Anglicum  cum  e  mijlum,  as  having  a  middie 
found  between  the  open  a  and  the  e.  The  French  have  a  fimilar 
found  in  the  word  pais,  and  in  their  e  mafeuline. 

A  open  is  the  a  of  the  Italian,  or  nearly  refembles  it-, 
as  father,  rather ,  congratulate,  fancy ,  glafs. 

A  broad  refembles  the  a  of  the  German as  all, 

wall ,  call. 

Many  words  pronounced  with  a  broad  were  anciently  written 
with  au,  as  fault,  mault ;  and  we  ftill  fay  fuult,  <vault.  This  wa? 
probably  the  Saxon  found,  for  it  is  yet  retained  in  the  northern  dia¬ 
lects,  and  in  the  ruftick  pronunciation  ;  as  maun  for  man,  haund  for 
hand. 

The  ihort  a  approaches  to  the  a  open,  as  grafs. 

The  long  a,  if  prolonged  by  e  at  the  end  of  the  word, 
is  always  flender,  as  graze,  fame. 

A  forms  a  diphthong  only  with  i  or  y,  and  u  or  w. 
Ai  or  ay,  as  in  plain ,  wain,  gay,  clay,  has  only  the  found 
of  the  long  and  flender  a,  and  differs  not  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  from  plane,  wane. 

Au  or  aw  has  the  found  of  the  German  a,  as  raw , 

naughty. 

Ae  is  fometimes  found  in  Latin  words  not  compleatly  naturalifed  or 
affimilated,  but  is  no  Englilh  diphthong ;  and  is  more  properly  ex- 
prefied  by  fingle  e,  as  Cefar,  Eneas. 
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E. 

£  is  the  letter  which  occurs  moll  frequently  in  the  Englifli  lan¬ 
guage. 

^  E  is  long,  as  in  feme  ;  or  fhort,  as  in  cellar ,  feparate , 
celebrate ,  men,  then. 

It  is  always  fliort  before  a  double  confonant,  or  two 
confonants,  relent ,  medlar ,  reptile ,  ferpent ,  cellar ,  ceffa- 
tion ,  bleffing ,  fell ,  felling ,  debt. 

E  is  always  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word,  except  in  mo- 
nofyllables  that  have  no  other  vowel,  as  the  ;  or  proper 
nanies,  as  Penelope ,  Phebe ,  Derbe ;  being  ufed  to  mo¬ 
dify  the  foregoing  confonant,  as  fince ,  0/^,  hedge , 
oblige  \  or  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  as 

robe  ;  pop , 

pope  •,  fir ,  /7rr  ;  c#r,  cf/T ; 

,  -Almoll  all  words  which  now  terminate  in  confonants  ended  an¬ 
ciently  in  e,  as  year,  yeare ;  wildnefs,  wildneffe  ;  which  e  probably  had 
the  force  of  the  French  *  feminine,  and  conilituted  a  fyllable  with  its 
affociate  conlonant ;  for,  in  old  editions,  words  are  fometimes  di¬ 
vided  thus,  clea-re,  fel-le ,  knowled-ge.  This  e  was  perhaps  for  a  time 
.  v°cal  or  hlent  in  poetry  as  convenience  required  ;  but  it  has  been 
long  wholly  mute.  Camden  calls  it  the  Client  e. 

It  does  not  always  lengthen  the  foregoing  vowel,  as 
glove ,  live,  give. 

It  has  fometimes  in  the  end  of  words  a  found  ob- 
feure,  and  fcarcely  perceptible,  as  open,  fhapen ,  ffootten, 
tbijlle ,  participle ,  metre ,  lucre. 

E  forms  a  diphthong  with  a ,  as  near ;  with  i,  as 
deign ,  receive  ;  and  with  u  or  w,  as  new ,  few. 

Ea  founds  like  long,  as  mean  ;  or  like  ee,  as  dear, 
clear ,  near. 

Ei  is  founded  like  e  long,  as  feize ,  perceiving. 

Eu  founds  as  «  long  and  foft. 

E ,  <2,  «  are  combined  in  beauty  and  its  derivatives,  but 
have  only  the  found  of  u. 

E  may  be  faid  to  form  a  diphthong  by  reduplication, 
as  agree,  Jleeping. 


/>  Ou  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  laft  fyllable  of  words  which  in  Latin 
''end  in  or,  and  are  made  Englilh,  as  honour ,  labour,  favour,  from  oo- 

nor,  labor,  favor.  .  , 

Some  late  innovators  have  ejefted  the  a,  without  confidenng  that 
the  lall  fyllable  gives  the  found  neither  of  or  nor  ur,  but  a  found  be¬ 
tween  them,  if  not  compounded  of  both;  befides  that  they  are  pro¬ 
bably  derived  to  us  from  the  French  nouns  in  eur,  as  honour,  favour. 

U. 

U  is  long  in  ufe,  confufion  ;  or  fliort,  as  its,  concuf- 
fion . 

It  coalefces  with  a ,  e ,  i,  o ;  but  has  rather  in  thefe 
combinations  the  force  of  the  w  confonant,  as  quaff, 
qucfl,  quit,  quite,  languifh  ;  fometimes  in  ui  the  i  loles 
its  found,  as  in  juice.  It  is  fometimes  mute  before  a,  e , 
i ,  y ,  as  guard,  gueff,  guife,  buy. 

U  is  followed  by  e  in  virtue,  but  the  e  has  no  found. 

Ue  is  fometimes  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  imitation  of  the 
French,  as  prorogue,  fynagogue,  plague ,  vague ,  harangue. 

y. 

T  is  a  vowel,  which,  as  Quintilian  obferves  of  one 
of  the  Roman  letters,  we  might  want  without  inconve¬ 
nience,  but  that  we  have  it.  It  fupplies  the  place  of 
i  at  the  end  of  words,  as  thy ;  before  an  i ,  as  dying ; 
and  is  commonly  retained  in  derivative  words  where  it 
was  part  of  a  diphthong  in  the  primitive  ;  as  deffroy,  de- 
ffroyer  $  betray ,  betrayed,  betrayer ;  pray ,  prayer ;  fay, 
foyer  \  day,  days. 

7'  being  the  Saxon  vowel  y,  which  was  commonly  ufed  where  i  is 
now  put,  occurs  very  frequently  in  all  old  books. 

General  Rules. 

A  vowel  in  the  beginning  or  middle  fyllable,  before 
two  confonants,  is  commonly  fliort,  as  opportunity. 

In  monofyllables  a  fingle  vowel  before  a  fingle  confo¬ 
nant  is  fliort,  as  flag,  frog. 


Eo  is  found  in  yeomen,  where  it  is  founded  as  e  fliort ;  and  in  people, 
W'here  it  is  pronounced  like  ee. 

I. 

/has  a  found,  long,  as  fine ;  and  fliort,  as  fin. 

That  is  eminently  obfcrvable  in/,  which  may  be  likewife  remarked 
in  other  letters,  that  the  fliort  found  is  not  the  long  found  contracted 
but  a  found  wholly  different. 

The  long  found  in  monofyllables  is  always  marked  by 

the  e  final,  as  thin ,  thine. 

1  is  often  founded  before  r  as  a  fhort  u  ;  zz  flirt,  firft, 

ffirt . 

It  forms  a  diphthong  only  with  e,  as  field,  Jhield, 
which  is  founded  as  the  double  ee  ;  except  friend,  which 
is  founded  as  frend. 

1  is  joined  with  eu  in  lieu,  and  fw  in  view  j  which  triphthongs  are 
founded  as  the  open  u. 

o. 

O  is  long,  as  bone,  obedient ,  corroding ;  or  fhort,  as 
block ,  knock ,  oblique ,  loll. 

Women  is  pronounced  wimen. 

The  fhort  o  has  fometimes  the  found  of  a  clofe  u,  as  fon,  come. 

O  coalefces  into  a  diphthong  with  a,  as  moan,  groan 
approach ;  oa  has  the  found  of  o  long. 

O  is  united  to  e  in  fome  words  derived  from  Greek,  as  economy; 
but  oe  being  not  an  Englifli  diphthong,  they  are  better  written  as 
they  are  founded,  with  only  e,  economy. 

With  i,  as  oil,  foil,  moil,  noifome. 

This  coalition  of  letters  feems  to  unite  the  founds  of  the  two  let¬ 
ters  as  far  as  two  founds  can  be  united  without  being  deftroyed,  and 
therefore  approaches  more  neaily  than  any  combination  in  our  tongue 
to  the  notion  of  a  diphthong. 

With  o,  as  boot ,  hoot,  cooler  j  oo  has  the  found  of  the 
Italian  u. 

With  u  or  w,  as  our,  power ,  flower ;  but  in  fome 
words  has  only  the  found  of  o  long,  as  in  foul,  bowl, 
fow,grow.  Thefe  different  founds  are  ufed  to  diftinguifh 
different  fignifications ;  as  bow,  an  inftrument  for  fhoot- 
ing  ;  bow,  a  deprefiion  of  the  head  :  fow ,  the  fhe  of  a 
boar  •,  fow ,  to  lcatter  feed  :  bowl,  an  orbicular  body ; 
bowl ,  a  wooden  veffel. 

Ou  is  fometimes  pronounced  like  o  foft,  as  court ; 
fometimes  like  o  fhort,  as  cough,  fometimes  like u clofe, 
as  could',  or  u  open,  as  rough ,  tough  j  which  ufe  only 
can  teach. 


Of  CONSONANTS. 

B. 

B  has  one  unvaried  found,  fuch  as  it  obtains  in  other 

languages. 

It  is  mute  in  debt,  debtor,  fubtle ,  doubt,  lamb,  limb , 
dumb,  thumb ,  climb,  comb ,  womb. 

It  is  ufed  before  /  and  r,  as  black,  brown. 

c. 

C  has  before  e  and  i  the  found  of/;  as  Jincerely,  cen- 
trick ,  century,  circular ,  ciftern ,  city,  ficcity ;  before  a,  o, 
and  u ,  it  founds  like  k,  as  calm ,  concavity,  copper,  in¬ 
corporate,  curiofity,  concupifcence. 

C  might  be  omitted  in  the  language  without  lofs,  lince  one  of  its 
founds  might  be  fupplied  by  f  and  the  other  by  k,  but  that  it  pre- 
ferves  to  the  eye  the  etymology  of  words,  as  face  from  facies,  cap¬ 
tive  from  captivus. 

Ch  has  a  found  which  is  analyfed  into  tfh,  as  church 
chin,  crutch.  It  is  the  fame  found  which  the  Italians 
give  to  the  c  Ample  before  i  and  e,  as  citta ,  cerro. 

Ch  is  founded  like  k  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek 
as  chymift,  fcheme ,  choler.  Arch  is  commonly  founded 
ark  before  a  vowel,  as  archangel ;  and  with  the  Eno-fifR 
found  of  ch  before  a  confonant,  as  archbifihop. 

Ch,  in  fome  French  words  not  yet  affimilated,  founds  like  Jh,  as  ma¬ 
chine,  chaife. 

C,  according  to  Englifli  orthography,  never  ends  a  word  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  write  flick,  block,  which  were  originally  fiicke,  blocke,  ’in  fuch 
words.  C  is  now  mute. 

It  is  ufed  before  /  and  r,  as  clock,  crofs. 

D 

Is  uniform  in  its  found,  as  death ,  diligent. 

It  is  ufed  before  r,  as  draw,  drof ;  and  w,  as  dwell. 

'  F. 

F,  though  having  a  name  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it 
is  numbered  by  the  grammarians  among  the  femi- 
vowels,  yet  has  this  quality  of  a  mute,  that  it  is  com- 
modioufiy  founded  before  a  liquid,  as  fiajk,  fly,  freckle . 
It  has  an  unvariable  found,  except  that  of  is  fometimes 
fpoken  nearly  as  ov. 

G. 

G  has  two  founds,  one  hard,  as  in  gay,  go,  gun  ;  the 
other  foft,  as  in  gem,  giant. 


At 
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At  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  always  hard,  ring,  fnug , 
Jong,  frog. 

Before  e  and  i  the  found  is  uncertain. 

G  before  e  is  foft,  as  gem,  generation ,  except  in  gear , 
gold,  geefe ,  get,  gewgaw,  and  derivatives  from  words 
ending  in  g,  as  finging,  ftronger ,  and  generally  before  er 
at  the  end  of  words,  as  finger. 

G  is  mute  before  n,  as  gnajh,  fign ,  foreign. 

G  before  i  is  hard,  as  give ,  except  in  giant ,  gigantick , 
gibbet,  gibe,  giblets,  giles,  gill,  gilliflower ,  gin ,  ginger, 
gingle,  gipfy. 

Gh  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  has  the  found  of  the 
hard  g,  as  ghofily ;  in  the  middle,  and  fometimes  at  the 
end,  it  is  quite  filent,  as  though,  right ,  fought,  fpoken 
tho \  rite,  foute. 

It  has  often  at  the  end  the  found  of  /,  as  laugh  •, 
whence  laughter  retains  the  fame  found  in  the  middle ; 
cough,  trough,  fough,  tough,  enough,  Jlough. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  in  the  original  pronunciation^ 
had  the  force  of  a  confonant,  deeply  guttural,  which  is  hill  conti¬ 
nued  among  the  Scotch. 

G  is  uied  before  h,  /,  and  r. 

H. 

H  is  a  note  of  afpiration,  and  fhows  that  the  following 
vowel  muft  be  pronounced  with  a  ftrong  emifllon  of  the 
breath,  at  hat,  herfe. 

It  feldom,  perhaps  never,  begins  any  but  the  firft 
fyllable,  in  which  it  is  always  founded  with  a  full 
breath,  except  in  heir ,  herb ,  hofiler,  honour,  humble, 
bonejt,  humour,  and  their  derivatives. 

J. 

J  confonant  founds  uniformly  like  the  foft£,  and  is 
therefore  a  letter  ufelefs,  except  in  etymology,  as  eja¬ 
culation,  jeficr,  jocund,  juice. 

K: 

K  has  the  found  of  hard  c,  and  is  ufed  before  e  and  i, 
where,  according  to  Englifh  analogy,  c  would  be  foft, 
as  kept,  king,  Jkirt,  Jkeptick ,  for  fo  it  fhould  be  written, 
not  feeptick . 

It  is  ufed  before  n,  as  knell,  knot,  but  totally  iofes  its  found. 

K  is  never  doubled  ;  but  c  is  ufed  before  it  to  fhorten 
the  vowel  by  a  double  confonant,  as  cockle ,  pickle. 

L. 

L  has  in  Englifh  the  fame  liquid  found  as  in  other 
languages. 

The  cuftom  is  to  double  the  /  at  the  end  of  monofyllab’es,  as  kill, 
will,  full.  Thefe  words  were  originally  written  Mile,  < wille ,  fulle ; 
and  when  the  e  firft  grew  filent,  and  was  afterwards  omitted,  the 
ll  was  retained,  to  give  force,  according  to  the  analogy  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  to  the  foregoing  vowel. 

L  is  fometimes  mute,  as  in  calf,  half,  halves,  calves , 
could,  would,  fhould,  pfalm ,  talk,  falmon,  falcon. 

The  Saxon,  who  delighted  in  guttural  founds,  fometimes  afpirated 
the/  at  the  beginning  of  words,  as  hlap,  a  loaf,  or  bread ;  hlap.pt,, 
a  lord  ;  but  this  pronunciation  is  now  duufed. 

Le  at  the  end  of  words  is  pronounced  like  a  weak  el, 
in  whidh  the  e  is  almoft  mute,  as  table,  fhut tie. 

M. 

M  has  always  the  fame  found,  as  murmur ,  monu¬ 
mental. 


N. 

N  has  always  the  fame  found,  as  noble ,  manners. 

N  is  fometimes  mute  after  m ,  as  damn,  condemn , 
hymn. 

P. 

P  has  always  the  fame  found,  which  the  Welfh  and 
Germans  confound  with  B. 

P  is  fometimes  mute,  as  in  pfalm,  and  between  m  and 
t,  as  tempt. 

Ph  is  ufed  for  /  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  as 
fhilofopher ,  philanthropy,  Philip. 

Qi 

as  in  other  languages,  is  always  followed  by  u, 
and  has  a  found  which  our  Saxon  anceftors  well  ex¬ 


p  re  fled  by  cp,  cw,  as  quadrant,  queen ,  equefirian,  quilt , 
enquiry ,  quire ,  quotidian.  Qu  is  never  followed  by  u. 

Qu,  is  fometimes  founded,  in  words  derived  from 
the  French,  like  k,  as  conquer,  liquor ,  rifque,  chequer . 

R. 

R  has  the  fame  rough  fnarling  found  as  in  other 
tongues. 

The  Saxons  ufed  often  to  put  h  before  it,  as  before  /  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  words. 

Rh  is  ufed  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  as  myrrh,  myrrhine , 
c at arr bous,  rheum,  rheumatick,  rhyme. 

Re,  at  the  end  of  fome  words  derived  from  the  Latin 
or  French,  is  pronounced  like  a  weak  er,  as  theatre , 
fepulchre . 

S. 

S  has  a  hifling  found,  as  ftbilation ,  Jifier. 

A  fingle  s  feldom  ends  any  word,  except  the  third  perfon  of  verbs, 
as  loves,  grows ;  and  the  plurals  of  nouns,  as  trees,  bufi/es,  diftrejfes  j 
the  pronouns  this,  his,  ours,  yours,  us ;  the  adverb  thus  ;  and  words 
derived  from  Latin,  as  rebus,  furplus  ;  the  clofe  being  always  either 
in  fe,  as  houfe,  horfe ,  or  in  Js,  as  grafs,  dre/s,  bli/s,  lejs,  anciently 
grafts,  drefe. 

S  Angle,  at  the  end  of  words,  has  a  groffer  found, 
like  that  of  z,  as  trees,  eyes,  except  this,  thus,  us,  rebus , 
furplus. 

It  founds  like  z  before  ion,  if  a  vowel  goes  before, 
as  intrufion  and  like  f,  if  it  follows  a  confonant,  as 
converfion. 

It  founds  like  z  before  e  mute,  as  refufe,  and  before 
y  final,  as  rofy ;  and  in  thofe  words,  bofom ,  defire,  wif- 
dom,  prifion,  prifoner,  prefent,  prefent,  damfiel ,  cafement. 

It  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  f,  that  it  may  be  founded  before  all 
confonants,  except  .v  and  a,  in  whicli  f  is  comprifed,  x  being  only 
ks,  and  z  a  hard  or  grofs  f.  This  f  is  therefore  termed  by  gram¬ 
marians  fire  potefatis  litera ;  the  reafon  of  which  the  learned  Dr. 
Clarke  erroueoufly  fuppofed  to  be,  that  in  fome  words  it  might  be 
doubled  at  pleafure.  Thus  we  find  in  feveral  languages  : 

Z£si w[M,  fcatter ,  fdegno,  fdrucciolo,  ffavellare,  a<fty§,  fgombrare , 
fgranare,  /hake,  f umber,  fmell ,  fir  if e,  /pace,  fplendour ,  fpnng,  fqueeze, 
Jhrew,  fiep,  flrength,  firamen,  fventura,  fiwell. 

S  is  mute  in  ifie,  ifiand,  demefne,  vifeount. 

T. 

T  has  its  cuftomary  found,  as  take,  temptation. 

cTi  before  a  vowel  has  the  found  of  fi,  as  falvation, 
except  an  f  goes  before,  as  queftion,  excepting  like- 
wife  derivatives  from  y,  as  mighty ,  'mightier. 

Ph  has  two  founds  ;  the  one  foft,  as  thus,  whether ; 
the  other  hard,  as  thing ,  think.  The  found  is  foft  in 
thefe  words,  then ,  thence ,  and  there ,  with  their  deriva¬ 
tives  and  compounds,  that,  thefe ,  thou ,  thee ,  thy ,  thine, 
their ,  they,  this,  thefe,  them,  though ,  thus,  and  in  all 
words  between  two  vowels,  as  father ,  whether  ;  and  be- 
ween  r  and  a  vowel,  as  burthen. 

In  other  words  it  is  hard,  as  thick ,  thunder,  faith , 
faithful.  Where  it  is  foftened  at  the  end  of  a  word,  an  e 
filent  muft  be  added,  as  breath ,  breathe ;  cloth,  clothe. 

V. 

V  has  a  found  of  near  affinity  to  that  of  f,  vain , 
vanity. 

From  f  in  the  Iflandick  alphabet,  is  only  diftinguiihed  by  a  dia¬ 
critical  point. 

w. 

Of  w,  which  in  diphthongs  is  often  an  undoubted 
vowel,  fome  grammarians  have  doubted  whether  it 
ever  be  a  confonant  *,  and  not  rather  as  it  is  called  a 
double  u  or  ou ,  as  water  may  be  refolved  into  ouater 
but  letters  of  the  fame  found  are  always  reckoned  confo¬ 
nants  in  other  alphabets  :  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
w  follows  a  vowel  without  any  hiatus  or  difficulty  of 
utterance,  as  frofiy  winter. 

Wh  has  a  found  accounted  peculiar  to  the  Englifh, 
which  the  Saxons  better  exprefied  by  hp,  hw,  as  what , 
whence ,  whiting ;  in  whore  only,  and  fometimes  in 
•whole fame ,  wh  is  founded  like  a  fimple  h. 

X. 

X  begins  no  Englifh  word  ;  it  has  the  found  of  ks, 
as  axle,  extraneous. 

/  Y. 

T,  when  it  follows  a  confonant,  is  a  vowel  •,  when  it 
precedes  either  vowel  or  diphthong,  is  a  confonant. 
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young.  It  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  in  all  cafes  a 
vowel.  But  it  may  be  obferved  of  y  as  of  w,  that  it 
follows  a  vowel  without  any  hiatus,  as  rofy  youth . 

Z. 

Z  begins  no  word  originally  Englilh;  it  has  the 
found  as  its  name  izzard  or  f  hard  exprefles,  of  an 
/  uttered  with  clofer  compreffion  of  the  palate  by  the 
tongue,  as  freeze ,  froze. 

In  orthography  I  have  fuppofed  orthoepy,  or  juft  utterance  of  words, 
to  be  included  ;  orthography  being  only  the  art  of  expreffing  certain 
founds  by  proper  charadters.  I  have  therefore  obferved  in  what 
words  any  of  the  letters  are  mute. 

Molt  of  the  writers  of  Englifh  grammar  have  given  long  tables  of 
words  pronounced  otherwife  than  they  are  written,  and  feem  not  fuf- 
ficiently  to  have  confidered,  that  of  Englilh,  as  of  all  living  tongues, 
there  is  a  double  pronunciation,  one  curfory  and  colloquia^he  other 
regular  and  folemn.  1  he  curfory  pronunciation  is  always  vague  and 
uncertain,  being  made  different  in  different  mouths  by  negligence,  un¬ 
ikill  ulnefs,  or  aftedtation.  The  folemn  pronunciation,  though  by  no 
means  immutable  and  permanent,  is  yet  always  lefs  remote  from  the 
orthography,  and  lefs  liable  to  capricious  innovation.  They  have 
however  generally  formed  their  tables  according  to  the  curfory  fpeech 
°f  tjiofe  with  whom  they  happened  to  converfe ;  and  concluding  that 
the  whom  nation  combines  to  vitiate  language  in  one  manner,  have 
often  eftablifhed  the  jargon  of  the  loweft  of  the  people  as  the  model 
of  fpeech. 

For  pronunciation  the  bell  general  rule  is,  to  confider  thofe  as 
the  moll  elegant  fpeakers.  who  deviate  leall  from  the  written  words. 

Theie  have  been  many  fchemes  offered  for  the  emendation  and 
fettlement  of  our  orthography,  which,  like  that  of  other  nations, 
being  formed  by  chance,  or  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  earlieit 
writers  in  rude  ages,  was  at  firlt  very  various  and  uncertain,  and  is 
vet  fufficiently  irregular.  Of  thefe  reformers  fome  have  endea- 
vouied  to  accommodate  orthography  better  to  the  pronunciation, 
vvithout  conlidering  that  this  is  to  meafure  by  a  lhadovv,  to  take  that 
for  a  model  or  itandard  which  is  changing  while  thev  apply  it.  Others, 
lefs  abfurdly  indeed,  but  with  equal  unlikelihood  of  iuccefs,  have 
endeavoured  to  proportion  the  number  of  letters  to  that  of  founds, 
that  every  found  may  have  its  own  character,  and  every  character 
a  fmgle  lound.  Such  would  be  the  orthography  of  a  new  language 
to  be  formed  by  a  fynod  of  grammarians  upon  principles  of  fcience. 
But  who  can  hope  to  prevail  on  nations  to  change  their  practice, 
and  make  all  their  old  books  ufelefs  ?  or  what  advantage  w'ould  a 
new  orthography  procure  equivalent  to  the  confufion  and  perplexity 
of  fuch  an  alteration  ?  1 

Some  of  thefe  fchemes  I  fhall  however  exhibit,  which  may  be 
uQ:d  according  to  the  diverfities  of  genius,  as  a  guide  to  reformers, 
or  terrour  to  innovators. 

One  of  the  firlt  who  propofed  a  fcheme  of  regular  orthography, 
was  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  fecretary  of  date  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  a 
man  of  real  learning,  and  much  pradifed  in  grammatical  difquifi- 
tions.  Had  he  written  the  following  lines  according  to  his  fcheme, 
they  would  have  appeared  thus. 

At  length  Erafmus,  that  great  injur’d  name. 

The  glory  of  the  priedhood,  and  the  lhame, 

Stemm’d  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb’rous  age. 

And  drove  thofe  holy  Vandals  off  the  dage. 

At  lengfc  Erafmus,  JSat  giet  i'njurd  nam, 

Ae  glor’i  of  $e  prefthiid,  and  Se  zam, 

Stemmd  $e  «ri»'ld  torrent  of  a  barb’rous  aj. 

And  diov  Sos  holi  Vandals  off  $e  flaj. 

After  him  another  mode  of  writing  was  offered  by  Dr.  Gill,  the 
celebiated  mader  of  St.  Paul’s  fchool  in  London ;  which  I  cannot 
reprefent  exa&Iy  for  want  of  types,  but  will  approach  as  nearly  as  I 
can  by  means  of  charadlers  now  in  ufe  as  to  make  it  underdood,  ex¬ 
hibiting  two  danzas  of  Spenfer  in  the  reformed  orthography. 

Spenfer,  book  iii.  canto  5. 

Unthankful  wretch,  faid  he,  is  this  the  meed, 

With  which  her  fovereign  mercy  thou  dod  quite  ? 

Thy  life  fhe  faved  by  her  gracious  deed  ; 

But  thou  dod  ween  with  villanous  defpight. 

To  blot  her  honour,  and  her  heav’nly  light. 

Die,  rather  die,  than  fo  difloyally. 

Deem  of  her  high  defert,  or  feem  fo  light. 

Fair  death  it  is  to  Oiun  more  fhame  ;  then  die. 

Die,’  rather  die,  than  ever  love  didoyally. 

But  if  to  love  difloyalty  it  be, 

Shall  I  then  hate  her,  that  from  deathes  door 
Me  brought  ?  ah  !  far  be  fuch  reproach  from  ms. 

What  can  l  lefs  do,  than  her  love  therefore, 

Sith  I  her  due  reward  cannot  redore  ? 

Die,  rather  die,  and  dying  do  her  ferve. 

Dying  her  ferve,  and  living  her  adore. 

'f  hy  life  fhe  gave,  thy  life  die  doth  deferve  ; 

Die,  rather  die,  than  ever  from  her  fervice  fwerve. 

Vnl;<znkful  wrss,  faid  hj,  iz  <Sis  £e  mjd, 

Wilj  lob  hsr  foturain  msrfi  Sou  dull  qujt  ? 

Dj  Ijf  pi  Gibed  bj  her  grafius  djd  ; 

But  Sou  dull  wen  wil)  biknus  difpjt, 

Tu  blot  hsr  honor,  and  her  hebnJj  Wbt, 

Dj,  raStr  dj.  Sen  fo  difloialj. 

Djm  of  her  hi b  dszert,  or  fjm  fo  Wbt.  1 

Fair  de()  it  iz  tu  pun  mur  yam  ;  Sen  dj, 

Dj,  raScr  dj,  S; n  et)er  lull  difloialj. 


But  if  tu  lu&  difloialtj  it  bj, 

Sal  I  Sen  hat  her  Sat  from  deSez  d»r 
Mj  brou&t  ?  ah  !  far  bj  fus  reproa  from  mj. 

Wat  kan  I  les  du  Sen  her  lull  Ser far. 

Si b  I  her  du  reward  kanot  rellar  ? 

Dj,  raSer  dj,  and  djij  du  her  fer&, 

D;ij  herferh,  and  liliig  her  adar. 

Dj  IK  pi  Sj  ljf  pj  dtiib  dezerh. 

Dj,  raSer  di,  Sen  eller  from  her  ferbis  fwerff. 

Dr.  Gill  was  followed  by  Charles  Butler,  a  man  who  did  not  want 
an  underilanding  which  might  have  qualified  him  for  better  em¬ 
ployment.  He  feems  to  have  been  more  fanguine  than  his  prede- 
ceffors,  for  he  printed  his  book  according  to  his  own  fcheme  ; 
which  the  following  fpecimen  will  make  ealily  underltood. 

But  vvhenfoever  you  have  occafion  to  trouble  their  patience,  or  to 
come  among  them  being  troubled,  it  is  better  to  Hand  upon  your 
guard,  than  to  trull  to  their  gentlenefs.  For  the  fafeguard  of  your 
face,  which  they  have  molt  mind  unto,  provide  a  purfehood,  made 
of  coarfe  boultering,  to  be  drawn  and  knit  about  your  collar,  which 
for  more  fafety  is  to  be  lined  againit  the  eminent  parts  with  woollen 
cloth.  Firlt  cut  a  piece  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  half 
a  yard  long,  to  reach  round  by  the  temples  and  forehead,  from  one 
ear  to  the  other  ;  which  being  fowed  in  his  place,  join  unto  it  two 
Ihort  peces  of  the  fame  breadth  under  the  eyes,  for  the  balls  of  the 
cheeks,  and  then  fet  an  other  piece  about  the  breadth  of  a  /hilling 
againit  the  top  of  the  nofe.  At  other  times,  when  they  are  not  an¬ 
gered,  a  little  piece  half  a  quarter  broad,  to  cover  the  eyes  and  parts 
about  them,  may  ferve  though  it  be  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Bet  f  enfoever  you  hav’  occafion  to  trubble  Seir  patienc’,  or  to  c#»m  among  Sem 
beeing  trubled,  it  is  better  to  Hand  upon  your  gard,  San  to  truft  to  Seir  gentlenes. 
For  Se  faf’gard  of  your  fac’,  p 3  Sey  hav’  moll  mind’  unto,  provid’  a  purfehood, 
mad’  of  coorle  boultering,  to  bee  drawn  and  knit  about  your  collar,  pb  for  mor* 
faf’ty  is  to  bee  lined  againft  S’  eminent  parts  wit  woollen  clot.  Firlt  cut  a  peoc’ 
about  an  ino  and  a  half  broad,  and  half  a  yard  long,  to  reaa  round  by  Se  temples 
and  for'head,  from  one  ear  to  Se  cSer ;  pb  booing  fowed  in  his  plac’,  join  unto 
it  two  port  pooces  of  the  fam  breadt  under  Se  eys,  for  the  bals  of  Se  crooks,  and 
then  fet  an  oScr  poec’  about  Se  breadt  of  a  pilling  againft  the  top  of  Se  nofe.  At 
cSer  tim’s,  pen  Sey  ar’ not  angered,  a  little  piec’  half  a  quarter  broad,  to  cover 
Se  eys  and  parts  about  them,  may  ferve  Sowg  it  be  in  the  heat  of  Se  day.  Butler 
on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Bees,  1634, 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  there  was  a  very  prevalent  inclination 
to  change  the  orthography ;  as  appears,  among  other  books,  in  fuch 
editions  of  the  works  of  Milton  as  were  publilhed  by  himfelf.  Of 
thefe  reformers  every  man  had  his  own  fcheme  ;  but  they  agreed  in 
one  general  defign  of  accommodating  the  letters  to  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  by  ejecting  fuch  as  they  thought  fuperfluous.  Some  of  them 
would  have  written  thefe  lines  thus ; 

-  - All  the  erth 

Shall  then  be  paradis,  far  happier  place 
Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  dais. 

Bilhop  Wilkins  afterwards,  in  his  great  work  of  the  philofophical 
language,  propofed,  without  expedting  to  be  followed,  a  regular  or¬ 
thography  ;  by  which  the  Lord’s  prayer  is  to  be  written  thus : 

Yur  Fadher  h«itlh  art  in  heven,  halloed  bi  dhyi  ndm,  dhyi  cingdym  cym,  dhy 
till  bi  dyn  in  erth  as  it  is  in  heven,  &c. 

We  have  fince  had  no  general  reformers;  but  fome  ingenious  men 
have  endeavoured  to  deferve  well  of  their  country,  by  writing  honor 
and  labor  for  honour  and  labour,  red  for  read  in  the  preter-tenle,  sais 
for  fays  repete  for  repeat,  explane  for  explain,  or  declame  for  de'e l aim. 
Of  thefe  it  may  be  faid,  that  as  they  have  done  no  good,  they  have 
done  little  harm;  both  becaufe  they  have  innovated  little  and  hp 
caufe  few  have  followed  them. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

ETYMOLOGY  teaches  the  deduction  of  one 
word  from  another,  and  the  various  modifica¬ 
tions  by  which  the  fenfe  of  the  fame  word  is  diverfi- 
fied  ;  as  horfe,  horfes  ;  I  love ,  I  loved. 

• 

Of  the  Article. 

The  Englilh  have  two  articles,  an  or  a ,  and  the . 


zfhas  an  indefinite  fignification,  and  means  one,  v, 
fome  reference  to  more  ;  as.  This  is  a  good  took,  that 
one  among  the  hooks  that  are  good.  He  vas  killed  b 
fiverd,  that  is,  fome  J- word .  This  is  a  better  book  fo 
man  than  a  hoy ,  that  is ,  for  one  of  thofe  that  are  menu 
one  of  thofe  that  are  boys.  An  army  might  enter  with 
refiflance ,  that  is,  any  army. 

In  the  fenfes  in  which  we  ufe  *  or  *0  in  the  fincrU] 

we  fpeak  in  the  plural  without  an  article  ;  as,  the/} 

good  books.  *  J 


I  have  made 
an,  or  sn,  one, 

9 


an  the  original  article 
applied  to  a  new  ufe; 


,  becaufe  it  is  only  the  Saxon 
as  the  German  e'm,  and  the 
French 
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ENGLISH  TONGUE. 


French  un  the  n  being  cat  off  before  a  confonant  in  the  fpeed  of  ut¬ 
terance. 

Grammarians  of  the  laft  age  diredt,  that  an  fhould  be 
ufed  before  h  whence  it  appears  that  the  Englifh  an¬ 
ciently  afpirated  lefs.  An  is  ftill  ufed  before  the  fiient  h, 
as  an  herb,  an  honeji  man  :  but  ctherwife  a  as, 

A  horfe,  a  horfe,  my  kingdom  for  a  horfe. 

Shakefpeare. 

The  has  a  particular  and  definite  fignification. 

‘ The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world.  Milton. 

That  is,  that  particular  fruit,  and  this  world  in  which 
we  live.  So  He  giveth  fodder  for  the  cattle,  and  green 
herbs  for  the  ufe  of  man ;  that  is,  for  thofe  beings  that 
are  cattle ,  and  bis  ufe  that  is  man. 

The  is  ufed  in  both  numbers. 

I  am  as  free  as  Nature  firft  made  man,  ^ 

Ere  the  bafe  laws  of  fervitude  began,  C 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  favage  ran.  Dryd.  3 

Many  words  are  ufed  \vithout  articles  *,  as, 

1.  Proper  names,  as  John,  Alexander ,  Longinus ,  Ari- 
Ptarchus,  Jerufalem ,  Athens ,  Rome ,  London.  God  is 
ufed  as  a  proper  name. 

2.  Abftraft  names,  as  blaeknefs ,  witchcraft ,  virtue , 
vice,  beauty,  uglinefs,  love ,  hatred ,  anger ,  goodnature, 
kindnefs. 

3.  Words  in  which  nothing  but  the  mere  being  of  any 
thing  is  implied  :  This  is  not  beer,  but  water  ;  This  is 
not  brafs ,  but  Jleil. 

Of  Nouns  Substantives. 

The  relations  of  Englifh  nouns  to  words  going  be¬ 
fore  or  following  are  not  expreffed  by  cafes,  or  changes 
of  termination,  but  as  in  mod  of  the  other  European 
languages  by  prepofitions,  unlefs  we  may  be  faid  to 
have  a  genitive  cafe. 

Singular. 

Norn.  Magifler,  a  Mafter,  the  Matter. 

Gen.  Magiftri,  of  a  Mafter,  of  the  Mafter,  or 

Mafters,  the  Mafters. 

Dat.  Magiftro,  to  a  Mafter,  to  the  Mafter. 

Acc.  Magiftrum,  a  Mafter,  the  Mafter. 

Voc.  Magifter,  Mafter,  O  Mafter. 

Abl.  Magiftro,  from  a  Mafter,  from  the  Mafter. 

Plural. 

Norn.  Magiftri,  Mafters,  the  Mafters. 

Gen.  Magiftrorum,  of  Mafters,  of  the  Mafters. 

Dat.  Ma^iftris,  to  Mafters,  to  the  Mafters. 

Acc.  Magiftros,  Mafters,  the  Mafters. 

Voc.  Magiftri,  Mafters,  O  Mafters. 

Abi.  Magiftris,  from  Mafters,  from  the  Mafters. 

Our  nouns  are  therefore  only  declined  thus  : 

Mafter,  Gen.  Mafters.  Plur.  Mafters. 

Scholar,  Gen.  Scholars.  Plur.  Scholars. 

Thefe  genitives  arc  always  written  with  a  mark  of  elifion,  mafter  s, 
Scholars,  according  to  an  opinion  long  received,  that  the  V  is  a  con- 
tra&ion  of  his ,  as  the  Joldier's  valour,  for  the  foldier  his  valour :  but  this 
cannot  be  the  true  original,  becaufe  b  is  put  to  female  nouns.  Wo¬ 
mans  beauty  ;  the  Vi,  gin  s  delicacy  ;  Haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate  : 
and  collective  nouns,  as  Womens  fajjions  ;  the  rabble's  infolencc ;  the 
multitude's  folly  ;  in  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  apparent  that  his  cannot  be 
underftood.  We  fay  likewife,  the  foundation  s  Jirength,  the  diamond's 
lujlre,  the  winter' s  fever ity  ;  but  in  thefe  cafes  his  may  be  underftood, 
he  and  his  having  formerly  been  applied  to  neuters  in  the  place  now 
fupplied  by  it  and  its. 

The  learned,  the  fagacious  Wallis,  to  whom  every  Englifh  gram¬ 
marian  owes  a  tribute  of  reverence,  calls  this  modification  of  the 
noun  an  adjeBivc  poffefftve ;  I  think  with  no  more  propriety  than  he 
might  have  applied  the  fame  to  the  genitive  in  equitum  decus,  Troj* 
oris,  or  any  other  Latin  genitive.  _  . 

This  termination  of  the  noun  feems  to  conftitute  a  real  genitive 
indicating  poffeffion.  It  is  derived  to  us  from  thofe  who  declined 
rm;S,  a  fmitb  ;  Gen.  of  a  fmitb ;  Plur.  rmH$er,  or  pmiSap,  fmitbs  j 

and  fo  in  two  other  of  their  leven  declenfions. 

ft  is  a  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  in  the  old  poets 
both  the  genitive  and  plural  were  longer  by  a  fyllable  than  the  original 
word  ;  knitis,  for  knight's,  in  Chaucer;  leavis,  for  leaves,  in  Spenier. 

When  a  word  ends  in  s9  the  genitive  may  be  the  fame  vvitn  the 
nominative,  as  Venus  temple . 


The  plural  is  formed  by  adding  j,  as  table,  tables * 
fly,  flies  fifter,  fifters  ;  wood,  woods ;  or  es  where  s  could 
not  otherwife  be  founded,  as  after  ch,  s,  flo,  x,  z  -,  after 
c  founded  like  s,  and  g  like  j  the  mute  e  is  vocal  be¬ 
fore  s,  as  lance ,  lances  outrage,  outrages. 

The  formation  of  the  plural  and  genitive  fingular  is  the  fame. 

A  few  words  yet  make  the  plural  in  n,  as  men,  nvomen,  oxen, 
fwine,  and  more  anciently  eyen  and  /boon.  This  formation  is  that 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  Teutonick  dialetts. 

Words  that  end  in  /  commonly  form  their  plural  by 
ves,  as  loaf,  loaves  calf,  calves. 

Except  a  few,  muff,  muffs-,  chief,  chiefs.  So  hoof,  roof,  proof,  re¬ 
lief,  mifehief,  puff,  cuff,  dwarf,  handkerchief,  grief. 

Irregular  plurals  are  teeth  from  tooth ,  lice  fiom  loufe,  mice  from 
moufe,  gee/e  from  goofe,  feet  from  foot,  dice  from  die,  pence  from  penny, 
brethren  from  brother ,  children  from  child. 

Plurals  ending  in  s  have  no  genitives ;  but  we  fay. 
Womens  excellencies ,  and  Weigh  the  mens  wits  againft 
the  ladies  hairs.  Pope. 

Dr.  Wallis  thinks  the  Lords'  houfe  may  be  faid  for  the  houfe  of  Lord  j 
but  fuch  phrafes  are  not  now  in  ufe ;  and  furely  an  Englilh  ear  re¬ 
bels  againft  them. 

Of  Adjectives. 

Adjedtives  in  the  Englifh  language  are  wholly  inde¬ 
clinable  •,  having  neither  cafe,  gender,  nor  number,  and 
being  added  to  fubftantives  in  all  relations  without  any 
change  •,  as,  a  good  woman ,  good  women,  of  a  good  wo¬ 
man  ;  a  good  man,  good  men,  of  good  men. 

The  Comparifon  of  Adjedtives. 

The  comparative  degree  of  adjedtives  is  formed  by 
adding  er,  the  fuperlative  by  adding  eft ,  to  the  pofitive ; 
as,  fair ,  fair  er,  ter  eft ;  lovely,  loveli<v,  \0ve\1eft  fweet , 
fweet^r,  teexteft ;  low ,  texfer,  text  eft ;  high,  higher, 
h\gheft. 

Some  words  are  irregularly  compared  ;  as  good,  better , 
left ;  bad,  worfe ,  worft-,  little ,  lefs,  leaf: ;  near ,  nearer , 
next-,  much,  more,  moft many  (or  moe),  more  (for  moer ), 

moft  Vor  moefi )  »  ^ate'  latter>  latefi  or 

Some  comparatives  form  a  fuperlative  by  adding  moft, 

as  nether,  nethermoft  outer ,  outmoft  under ,  undermoft  *, 
up,  upper,  uppermoft fore,  former,  foremoft. 

Moft  is  fometimes  added  to  a  fubftantive,  as  topmoft, 

fouthmoft.  .  .r  . 

Many  adjedtives  do  not  admit  of  comparifon  by  ter¬ 
minations,  and  are  only  compared  by  more  and  moft,  as 
benevolent ,  more  benevolent,  moft  benevolent. 

All  adjedtives  may  be  compared  by  more  and  moft, 
even  when  they  have  comparatives  and  fuperlatives  re¬ 
gularly  formed  ;  as  fair  j  fairer ,  or  more  fair  -,  fair  eft, 
or  moft  fair. 

In  adjedtives  that  admit  a  regular  conparifon,  the  comparative  more 
is  oftener  ufed  than  the  fuperlative  inoft,  as  more  fair  is  oftener  written 
{os  fairer,  than  moft  fair  for  fair  eft. 

The  comparifon  of  adjedtives  is  very  uncertain  ;  and 
beino-  much  regulated  by  commodioufnefs  of  utter¬ 
ance^5  or  agreeablenefs  of  found,  is  not  eafily  reduced 
to  rules. 

Monofyllables  are  commonly  compared. 

Polyfyllables,  or  words  of  more  than  two  fyllables, 
are  feldom  compared  otherwife  than  by  more  and  moft, 
as  deplorable,  more  deplorable,  moft  deplorable. 

Diflyllables  are  feldom  compared  if  they  terminate  in 
fome ,  as  fulfome,  toilfome  •,  in  ful,  as  careful,  fpleenful, 
dreadful-,  in  ing,  as  trifling ,  charming  ■,  in  ous,  as  porous  ; 
in  lefs,  as  carelefs ,  harmlefs  ;  in  ed,  as  wretched ;  in  id, 
as  candid  ',  in  al,  as  mortal  \  in  ent,  as  recent ,  fervent', 
in  ain,  as  certain  •,  in  ive,  as  mifftve  in  dy,  as  woody  •, 
in  fy,  as  puffy  •,  in  ky,  as  rocky ,  except  lucky  ;  in  my, 
as  roomy  *,  in  ny ,  as  fkinny  \  in  py,  as  ropy ,  except  happy  ■, 
in  ry,  as  hoary. 

Some  comparatives  and  fuperlatives  are  yet  found  in  good  writers 
formed  without  regard  to  the  foregoing  rules;  but  in  a  language 
fubjedted  fo  little  and  fo  lately  to  grammar,  fuch  anomalies  mult  fre¬ 
quently  occur. 

So  fhady  is  compared  by  Milton. 

She  in  Jhadieft  covert  hid, 

Tun’d  her  nodturnal  note.  Parad.  Loft. 

And  virtuous. 

What  (he  wills  to  fay  or  do. 

Seems  wifell,  virtuoufeji ,  dilcreeteft,  bell,  Parad.  Loft. 

b  So 
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So  trifling ,  by  Ray,  who  is  indeed  of  no  great  authority. 

It  is  not  fo  decorous,  in  refpeft  of  God,  that  he  fhould  im¬ 
mediately  do  all  the  meaneft  and  triflingefi  things  himfelf,  with¬ 
out  making  ufe  of  any  inferior  or  lubordinate  miniller, 

Ray  on  the  Creaiton. 

Famous,  by  Milton. 

I  fliall  be  named  among  the  famoufefl 
Of  women,  fung  at  folemn  feftivals.  Milton  s  Agonifles. 

Inventive,  by  Afcham. 

Thofe  have  the  inventivef  heads  for  all  purpofes,  and  rounded 
tongues  in  all  matters.  Afcham' s  Schoolmafler. 

Mortal,  by  Bacon. 

The  mortaleft  poifons  prattifed  by  the  Wed  Indians,  have 
fome  mixture  of  the  blood,  fat,  or  fiefh  of  man.  Bacon. 

Natural,  by  Wotton. 

I  will  now  deliver  a  few  of  the  propered  and  naturallefl  con- 
fiderations  that  belong  to  this  piece.  Wotton  s  ArchiteHlure. 

Wretched,  by  Johnfon. 

The  vuretebeder  are  the  contemners  of  all  helps ;  fuch  as  pre¬ 
fuming  on  their  own  naturals,  deride  diligence,  and  mock  at 
terms  when  they  underhand  not  things.  B.  Johnfon. 

Powerful,  by  Milton. 

We  have  fudain’d  one  day  in  doubtful  fight, 

What  heav’n's  great  King  hath  povj'rfullef  to  fend 

.Againd  us  from  about  his  throne.  raradife  Lofl. 


The  termination  in  if:  may  be  accounted  in  fome  fort  a  degree  of 
comparifon,  by  which  the  fignification  is  diminifhed  below  the  pofi- 
tive,  as  black,  blackijh,  or  tending  to  blacknefs  ;  fait,  fait ifh,  or  having 
a  little  tade  of  fait :  they  therefore  admit  no  comparifon.  This  ter¬ 
mination  is  feldom  added  but  to  words  expreffing  fenfible  qualities, 
nor  often  to  words  of  above  one  fyllable,  and  is  fcarcely  ufed  in  the 
folemn  or  fublime  dyle.  * 

Of  Pronouns. 


Pronouns,  in  the  Englifh  language,  are,  I,  thou ,  he, 
with  their  plurals  we,  ye,  they ,  it,  who,  which ,  what , 
whether,  whofoever,  whatfoever,  my,  mine,  our,  ours,  thy, 
thine,  your,  yours,  his,  her,  hers,  their,  theirs ,  this,  that, 
other ,  another ,  the  fame. 

The  pronouns  perfonal  are  irregularly  infleCted. 

Singular.  Plural. 


Nom.  I 

Accuf  and  other  7  M 
oblique  cafes.  5 


We 

Us 


Nom.  Thou  Ye 

Oblique.  Thee  You 

You  is  commonly  ufed  in  modern  writers  for  ye,  particularly  in  the 
language  of  ceremony,  where  the  fecond  perfon  plural  is  ufed  for  the 
fecond  perfon  fingular,  You  are  my  friend. 


Singular. 
Nom.  He 
Oblique.  Him 

Nom.  She 
Oblique.  Her 

N cm.  1 1 
Oblique .  Its 


Plural. 

Them  }  Ap'plied  to  mafeulines. 

Them  1  t0  feminines. 

They  7  Applied  to  neuters  or 
Them  f  things. 


For  it  the  practice  of  ancient  writers  was  to  ufe  £4 
and  for  its,  his. 

The  poflefiive  pronouns,  like  other  adjeCtives,  are 
without  cafes  or  change  of  termination. 

The  pofleffive  of  the  firft  perfon  is  my,  mine,  our, 
ours',  of  the  fecond,  thy,  thine,  you,  yours  ;  of  the  third, 
from  he,  his ,  from  Jhe ,  her,  and  hers,  and  in  the  plural 
their,  theirs,  for  both  fexes. 

Our,  yours,  hers,  theirs,  are  ufed  when  the  fubdantive  preceding  is 
feparated  by  a  verb,  as  1 Thefe  are  our  looks.  Thefe  books  are  ours. 
Your  children  excel  ours  in  flature,  but  ou:s  furpafs  yours  in  learning. 

Ours,  yours,  hers,  theirs,  notwithdanding  their  Teeming  plural  ter¬ 
mination,  are  applied  equally  to  fingular  and  plural  fubdantives,  as 
Phis  book  is  ours.  Thefe  books  are  ours. 

Mine  and  thine  were  formerly  ufed  before  a  vowel,  as  mine  amiable 
lady  which  though  now  difufed  in  piofe.  might  be  dill  properly- 
continued  in  poetry,  they  are  ufed  as  ours  and  yours,  when  they  are 
referred  to  a  fubdantive  preceding. 


Their  and  theirs  are  the  pofleffives  likewife  of  it,  and 
are  therefore  applied  to  things. 

Pronouns  relative  are,  who,  which,  what,  whether , 


whofoever ,  whatfoever. 

Sing,  and  Plur. 
Nom .  Who 

Gen.  Whofe 

Other  oblique  cafes.  Whom 


Sing,  and  Plur. 

Nom.  Which 

Gen.  Of  which,  or  whofe 
Other  oblique  cafes.  Which 


Who  is  now  ufed  in  relation  to  perfons,  and  which  in  relation  to 
things;  but  they  were  anciently  confounded. 

Whofe  is  rather  the  poetical  than  regular  genitive  of  which : 

The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tade 

Brought  death  into  the  world.  Milton. 

Whether  is  only  ufed  in  the  nominative  and  accufative  cafes  ;  and 
has  no  plural,  being  applied  only  to  one  of  a  number,  commonly  to 
one  of  two,  as,  Whether  of  thefe  is  leftl  know  not.  Whether  Jtsall  I 
choofe  ?  It  is  now  almod  obfolete. 

What,  whether  relative  or  interrogative,  is  without 
variation. 

Whofoever ,  whatfoever ,  being  compounded  of  who  or 
what ,  and  foever ,  follow  the  rule  of  their  primitives. 

Singular.  Plural. 

r  This  Thefe 

T  „  r  \  That  Thofe 

In  all  cafes,  <  q^j.  Others 

(_  Whether 

The  plural  others  is  not  ufed  but  when  it  is  referred  to  a  fubdantive 
preceding,  as  I  have  fent  other  horfes.  1  have  not  fent  the  fame  horfes, 
but  others. 

Another,  being  only  an  other ,  has  no  plural. 

Here,  there,  and  where ,  joined  with  certain  particles, 
have  a  relative  and  pronominal  ufe.  Hereof ,  herein , 
hereby,  hereafter,  herewith ,  thereof,  therein ,  thereby,  there¬ 
upon,  therewith,  whereof,  wherein ,  whereby,  whereupon , 
wherewith ,  which  fignify,  of  this,  in  this,  &c.  of  that , 
in  that ,  &c.  of  which ,  in  which ,  &c. 

Therefore  and  wherefore,  which  are  properly,  there  for 
and  where  for,  for  that,  for  which ,  are  now  reckoned  con¬ 
junctions,  and  continued  in  ufe.  The  reft  fee m  to  be 
paffing  by  degrees  into  neglect,  though  proper,  ufe- 
ful,  and  analogous.  They  are  referred  both  to  lingu¬ 
lar  and  plural  antecedents. 

There  are  two  more  words  ufed  only  in  conjunction 
with  pronouns,  own  and  felf. 

Own  is  added  to  pofleffives,  both  fingular  and  plural, 
as  my  own  hand,  our  own  houfe.  It  is  emphatical,  and 
implies  a  filent  contrariety  or  oppofition  ;  as,  I  live  in  my 
own  houfe,  that  is,  not  hi  a  hired  houfe.  This  I  did  with 
my  own  hand,  that  is,  without  help,  or  not  by  proxy. 

Self  is  added  to  pofleffives,  as  my  felf,  yourf elves and 
fometimes  to  perfonal  pronouns,  as  himfelf,  itfelf,  them - 
felves.  It  then,  like  own ,  exprefles  emphafis  and  oppo¬ 
fition,  as  I  did  this  myfelf \  that  is,  not  another  \  or  it 
forms  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  as  We  hurt  ourfelves  by  vain 
rage. 

Himfelf  itfelf,  themfeves ,  is  fuppofed  by  Wallis  to  be  put  by  cor¬ 
ruption,  for  his  felf,  it'  felf  their  felves  ;  fo  that  felf  is  always  a  fub- 
ftantive.  This  feems  juftly  obferved,  for  we  fay,  He  came  himfelf ; 
Himfelf  fall  do  this  ;  where  hitnfelf  cannot  be  an  accufative. 

Of  the  V  e  r  b. 

Englifh  verbs  are  aCtive,  as  1  love ;  or  neuter,  as  I 
languifh.  The  neuters  are  formed  like  the  aftives. 

Moll  verbs  fignifying  aSlion,  may  likewife  fignify  condition  or  habit, 
and  become  neuters,  as  I  love,  I  am  in  love  j  I  flrike,  I  am  now 
ftriking. 

Verbs  have  only  two  tenfes  infleCled  in  their  termina¬ 
tions,  the  prefent,  and  Ample  preterite  ;  the  other  tenfes 
are  compounded  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  have,  fhall, 
will,  let ,  may,  can ,  and  the  infinitive  of  the  aCtive  or 
neuter  verb. 

The  paffive  voice  is  formed  by  joining  the  participle 
preterite  to  the  fubdantive  verb,  as  I  am  loved. 

To  Have.  Indicative  Mood. 

Prefent  Tenfe. 

Sing.  I  have,  thou  haft,  he  hath  or  has ; 

Plur.  We  have,  ye  have,  they  have. 

Has  is  a  termination  corrupted  from  hath,  but  now  more  frequently 
ufed  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  ’  1  '  ' 

Simple  Preterite. 

Sing.  1  had,  thou  hadft,  he  had  •, 

Plur.  We  had)  ye  had,  they  had. 

Compound  Preterite. 

Sing.  I  have  had,  thou  haft  had,  he  has  had  •, 

Plur.  We  have  have  had,  ye  have  had,  they  have  had. 

Prct  cr pluperfect. 
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Pre  ter  pluperfect. 

Sing.  I  had  had,  thou  hadlt  had,  he  had  had  ; 

Plur.  We  had  had,  ye  had  had,  they  had  had. 

Future. 

Sing.  I  fhall  have,  thou  fhalt  have,  he  fhall  have ; 

Plur.  We  ihall  have,  ye  fhall  have,  they  fhall  have. 

Second  Future. 

Sing.  I  will  have,  thou  wilt  have,  he  will  have  •, 

Plur.  We  will  have,  ye  will  have,  they  will  have. 

By  reading  thefe  future  tenfes  may  be  oblerved  the  variations  of 
Jhall  and  will. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Sing.  Have  or  have  thou ,  let  him  have ; 

Plur.  Let  us  have,  have  or  have  .ye,  let  them  have. 

Conjunctive  Mood. 

Prefent. 

Sing.  I  have,  thou  have,  he  have ; 

Plur.  We  have,  ye  have,  they  have. 

Preterite  fimple  as  in  the  Indicative. 

Preterite  compound. 

Sing .  /have  had,  they  have  had,  he  have  had  ; 

Plur.  We  have  had,  ye  have  had,  they  have  had. 

Future, 

Sing.  I  (hall  have,  as  in  the  Indicative. 

Second  Future. 

Sing.  I  fhall  have  had,  thou  fhalt  have  had,  he  fhall 
have  had ; 

Plur.  We  fhall  have  had,  ye  fhall  have  had,  they  fhall 
have  had. 

Potential. 

The  potential  form  of  fpeaking  is  expreffied  by  may, 
can ,  in  the  prefent  •,  and  might ,  could,  or  Jhould,  in  the 
preterite,  joined  with  the  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb. 

Prefent. 

Sing.  I  may  have,  thou  mayfl  have,  he  may  have  ; 

Plur.  We  may  have,  ye  may  have,  they  may  have. 

Preterite. 

Sing.  I  might  have,  thou  mightft  have,  he  might  have ; 
Plur.  We  might  nave,  ye  might  have,  they  might  have. 

Prefent. 

Sing.  I  can  have,  thou  canft  have,  he  can  have  ; 

Plur.  We  can  have,  Kye  can  have,  they  can  have. 

Preterite. 

Sing.  I  could  have,  thou  couldft  have,  he  could  have  ; 
Plur.  We  could  have,  ye  could  have,  they  could  have. 

In  like  manner  fioould  is  united  to  the  verb. 

There  is  like  wife  a  double  Preterite. 

Sing.  I  fhould  have  had,  thou  fhouldft ■  have  had,  he 
fhould  have  had  ; 

Plur.  We  fliould  have  had,  ye  fliould  have  had,  they 
fliould  have  had. 

In  like  manner  we  ufe,  I  might  have  had  ;  /  could 
have  had,  Sc. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Prefent.  To  have.  Preterite.  To  have  had. 

Participle  prefent.  Having.  Participle  preter.  Had: 

Verb  ACtive.  To  Love. 

Indicative.  Prefent. 

Sing.  I  love,  thou  loveft,  he  loveth  or  loves ; 

Plur.  We  love,  ye  love,  they  love. 

Preterite  fimple. 

Sing,  /loved,  t  hou  loved  ft,  /cloved*, 

Plur.  We  loved,  ye  loved,  they  loved. 

PreterperfeCl  compared.  I  have  loved,  Sc. 
PreterpluperfeCt •  I  had  loved,  &c. 

Future.  I  fhall  love,  Sc.  /will  love,  &c. 

Imperative. 

Sing.  Love  or  love  thou ,  let  him  love  ; 

Plur.  Let  us  love,  love  or  love  ye,  let  them  love. 

Conjunctive.  Prefent. 

Sing.  I  love,  thou  love,  he  love  ; 

Plur.  We  love,  ye  love,  they  love. 

Preterite  fimple,  as  in  the  Indicative. 

Preterite  compound,  /have  loved,  Sc. 

i 


Future.  /  fhall  love,  Sc. 

Second  Future.  I  fhall  have  loved,  Sc. 

Potential. 

Prefent.  I  may  or  can  love,  Sc. 

Preterite.  I  might,  could,  or  fliould  love,  Sc. 

Double  Pret.  I  might,  could,  or  fhould  have  loved,  Sc. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent.  To  love.  Preterite.  To  have  loved. 
Participle  prefent.  Loving.  Participle  paji.  Loved. 

The  paffive  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  parti¬ 
ciple  preterite,  to  the  different  tenfes  of  the  verb  to  be, 
which  mull  therefore  be  here  exhibited. 

Indicative.  Prefent. 

Sing.  1  am,  thou  art,  he  is  •, 

Plur.  We  are  or  be,  ye  are  or  be,  they  are  or  be. 

The  plural  he  is  now  little  in  ufe. 

Preterite. 

Sing.  1  was,  thou  waft  or  wert,  he  was  ; 

Plur.  W ?  were,  ye  were,  they  were. 

Wert  is  properly  of  the  conjun&ive  mood,  and  ought  not  to  be 
ufed  in  the  indicative. 

Preterite  compound.  I  have  been,  Sc. 

Preterp luperfell.  I  had  been,  Sc. 

Future.  I  fhall  or  will  be,  Sc. 

Imperative. 

Sing.  Be  thou  ;  let  him  be; 

Plur.  Let  us  be  ;  be  ye ;  let  them  be. 

Conjunctive.  Prefent. 

Sing.  I  be,  thou  beeft,  he  be  ; 

Plur.  We  be,  ye  be,  they  be. 

Preterite . 

Sing.  I  were,  thou  wert,  he  were  ; 

Plur.  W ?  were,  ye  were,  they  were. 

Preterite  compound.  I  have  been,  Sc. 

Future.  I  fhall  have  been,  Sc. 

Potential. 

I  may  or  can ;  would,  could,  or  fhould  be  j  could, 
would,  or  fhould  have  been,  Sc. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent.  To  be.  Preterite.  To  have  been. 
Participle  pref.  Being.  Participle  preter.  Having  been. 

Paffive  Voice,  Indicative  Mood. 

/  am  loved.  Sc.  I  was  loved,  Sc.  I  have  been 
loved,  Sc. 

Conjunctive  Mood. 

If  I  be  loved,  Sc.  If  /  were  loved,  Sc.  If  I  fhall 
have  been  loved.  Sc. 

Potential  Mood. 

/  may  or  can  be  loved.  Sc.  I  might,  could,  or  fhould 
be  loved,  Sc.  I  might,  could,  or  fhould  have  been 
loved,  Sc. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent.  To  be  loved.  Preterite.  To  have  been  loved. 
Participle.  Loved. 

There  is  another  form  of  Englifh  verbs,  in  which  the 
infinitive  mood  is  joined  to  the  verb  do  in  its  various  in¬ 
flections,  which  are  therefore  to  be  learned  in  this  place. 

To  Do. 

Indicative.  Prefent. 

Sing.  /  do,  thou  doff,  he  doth  ; 

Plur.  We  do,  ye  do,  they  do. 

Preterite. 

Sing.  1  did,  thou  didft,  he  did  ; 

Plur.  We  did,  ye  did,  they  did. 

Preterite,  Sc.  1  have  done,  Sc.  I  had  done,  Sc. 
Future.  I  fhall  or  will  do,  Sc. 

Imperative. 

Sing.  Do  thou ,  let  him  do  ; 

Plur.  Let  us  do,  do  ye,  let  them  do. 

Conjunctive.  Prefent. 

Sing.  Ido,  thou  do,  he  do  ; 

Plur.  We  do,  ye  do,  they  do. 

The  reft  are  as  in  the  indicative. 

Infinitive.  To  do  ;  to  have  done. 

Participle  pref.  Doing,  Participle  preter.  Done. 
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Ido  is  fometimes  ufed  fuperfluoufly,  as,  I  do  love,  I 
did  love  ;  fimply  for  I  bve ,  or  I  loved  ;  but  this  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  vitious  mode  of  fpeech. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  emphatically  •,  as, 

I  do  love  thee ,  and  when  I  love  thee  not , 

Chaos  is  come  again.  Shakefpeare. 

It  is  frequently  joined  with  a  negative  ;  as,  I  like  her , 
hut  I  do  not  love  her  ;  I  wifloed  him  fuccefs ,  but  did  not 
help  him. 

The  Imperative  prohibitory  is  feldom  applied  in  the 
fecond  perlon,  at  leaft  in  profe,  without  the  word  do  ; 
as,  Stop  him ,  but  do  not  hurt  him  ;  Praife  beauty ,  but  do 
not  dote  on  it. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  in  interrogative  forms  of  fpeech,  in 
which  it  is  ufed  through  all  the  perfons ;  as.  Do  I  live? 
Doft  thou  Jlrike  me?  Do  they  rebel?  Did  I  complain? 
Didft  thou  love  her  ?  Did  [he  die  ?  So  likewife  in  nega¬ 
tive  interrogations  ;  Do  I  not  yet  grieve  ?  Did  /he  not  die  ? 

Do  is  thus  ufed  only  in  the  fimple  tenfes. 

There  is  another  manner  of  conjugating  neuter  verbs, 
which,  when  it  is  ufed,  may  not  improperly  denominate 
them  neuter  poffives ,  as  they  are  infleCted  according  to 
the  paffive  form  by  the  help  of  the  verb  fuftantive  to  be. 
They  anfwer  nearly  to  the  reciprocal  verbs  in  French  ; 

as, 

I  am  rifen ,  furrexi,  Latin  ;  Je  me  fuis  leve,  French. 

I  was  walked  out ,  exieram  ;  Je  m’etois  promene. 

In  like  manner  we  commenly  exprefs  the  prefent  tenfe  ;  as,  I  am 
going,  eo.  I  am  grieving,  doleo.  She  is  dying,  ilia  moritur.  The 
temped  is  raging,  fur  it  procella.  I  am  purfuing  an  enemy,  hoflem 
infequor.  So  the  other  tenfes,  as,  IV e  were  walking,  Irvy^d-vo^iv 
njictTicclSV',  I  have  keen  walking,  l  had  been  walking,  1  Jball  or  will 
le  walking. 

i  here  is  another  manner  of  ufing  the  a&ive  participle,  which 
gives  it  a  paffive  fignification  ;  as.  The  grammar  is  now  printing, 
grammatica  jam  rune  chartis  imprimitur.  The  brafs  is  forging,  ara 
excuduntur.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  vitious  expreffion,  pro¬ 
bably  corrupted  from  a  phrafe  more  pure,  but  now  fomewhat  obfo- 
lete  :  7  he  book  is  a  printing,  7  he  brafs  is  a  forging  ;  a  being  properly 

at,  and  printing  and  forging  verbal  nouns  iignifying  a&ion,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  this  language. 

The  indicative  and  conjunctive  moods  are  by  modern  writers  fre¬ 
quently  confounded,  or  rather  the  conjunctive  is  wholly  negleCted, 
when  tome  convenience  of  verification  does  not  invite  its  revival.  It 
is  ufed  among  the  purer  writers  after  if  though ,  ere,  before,  whether, 
except,  unlefs,  whatfoever,  whomjoever,  and  words  of  wifhing;  as, 
Dcubtlejs  thou  art  our  father,  though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and 
Ifrael  acknowledge  us  net. 

Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

The  Englifh  verbs  were  divided  by  Ben  Johnfon  into 
four  conjugations,  without  any  reafon  arifing  from  the 
nature  of  the  language,  which  has  properly  but  one 
conjugation,  fuch  as  has  been  exemplified ;  from  which 
all  deviations  are  to  be  confidered  as  anomalies,  which 
are  indeed  in  our  monofyllable  Saxon  verbs  and  the 
verbs  derived  from  them  very  frequent ;  but  almoft  all 
the  verbs  which  have  been  adopted  from  other  languages, 
follow  the  regular  form. 

Our  verbs  are  obferved  by  Dr.  Wallis  to  be  irregular  only  in  the 
formation  of  the  preterite,  and  its  participle.  Indeed,  in  the  fcanti- 
nefs  of  our  conjugations,  there  is  lcarcely  any  other  place  for  irre¬ 
gularity. 

The  fir  ft  irregularity,  is  a  (light  deviation  from 
the  regular  form,  by  rapid  utterance  or  poetical  con¬ 
traction  :  the  laft  fyllable  ed  is  often  joined  with  the 
former  by  fuppreffion  of  e ;  as,  lov'd  for  loved ;  after 
c,  ch,  flu,  f,  k ,  x,  and  after  the  confonants/j  th ,  when 
more  llrongly  pronounced,  and  fometimes  after  m,  n , 
r,  if  preceded  by  a  fhort  vowel,  t  is  ufed  in  pronun¬ 
ciation,  but  very  feldom  in  writing,  rather  than  d ;  as 
plac't,  [natch' t,  fijh't ,  wak't,  dwel't ,  f  uel' t  ;  for  plac'd 
[natch' d,  fifl:' d,  wak'd ,  dwel'd,  fnel'd-,  or  placed,  [latched, 
fifhed,  waked,  dwelled ,  fuelled. 

Thofe  words  which  terminate  in  l  or  //,  or  p,  make 
their  preterite  in  t,  even  in  folemn  language  ;  as  crept , 
felt,  dwelt ;  fometimes  after  x,  ed  is  changed  into/; 
as,  vext :  this  is  not  conftant. 

A  long  vowel  is  often  changed  into  a  fhort  one  ;  thus, 
kept,  fept,  wept ,  crept ,  [wept ;  from  the  verbs,  to  keep, 
to  Jlecp,  to  weep,  to  creep ,  to  [weep. 

Where  d  or  t  go  before,  the  additional  letter  d  or  /, 
in  this  contracted  form,  coalefce  into  one  letter  with  the 
radical  d  or  /  :  if  /  were  the  radical,  they  coalefce  into  / ; 


but  if  d  were  the  radical,  then  into  d  or  /,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  letter  may  be  more  eafily  pronounced  :  as, 
read,  led,  fpread, [bed,  /bred,  bid ,  hid ,  chid,  fed,  bled ,  bred, 
fped,  [rid,  rid ;  from  the  verbs,  to  read ,  to  lead,  to 
fpread,  to  jhed ,  to  J bread ,  to  bid ,  to  hide ,  to  chide,  to  feed , 
to  bleed,  to  breed,  to  J peed ,  to  [ride,  to  Jlide ,  to  ride. 
And  thus,  ca/l ,  hurt ,  coft,  burft,  eat,  beat,  fweat ,  fit , 
quit,  frnit,  writ ,  bit ,  hit ,  met ,  foot ;  from  the  verbs,  to 
caft ,  to  hurt,  to  coft ,  to  burfi ,  to  eat ,  to  beat,  to  fweat, 
to  fit,  to  quit,  to  finite,  to  write,  to  bite,  to  hit,  to  meet, 
to  foot.  And  in  like  manner,  lent,  fent ,  rent,  girt ; 
from  the  verbs,  to  lend,  to  fend,  to  rend,  to  gird. 

The  participle  preterite  or  paftive  is  often  formed  in 
en,  inftead  of  ed ;  as  been,  taken ,  given ,  fain,  known , 
from  the  verbs  to  be,  to  take,  to  give,  to  flay,  to  know. 

Many  words  have  two  or  more  participles,  as  not 
only  written,  bitten ,  eaten ,  beaten,  hidden,  chidden ,  foot- 
ten,  chofen ,  broken ;  but  likewife  writ,  bit ,  eat ,  beat, 
hid,  chid ,  foot,  chofe ,  broke,  are  promifcuoufly  ufed  in 
the  participle,  from  the  verbs  to  write,  to  bite,  to  eat, 
to  beat,  to  hide,  to  chide,  to  [hoot,  to  choofe ,  to  break, 
and  many  fuch  like. 

In  the  fame  manner  fown ,  Jhewn ,  hewn ,  mown, 
loaden ,  laden ,  as  well  as  fow'd,  fhew'd,  hew' d,  mow'd, 
loaded,  laded ,  from  the  verbs  to  few,  to  /hew,  to  hew , 
to  mow ,  to  load,  or  lade. 

Concerning  thefe  double  participles  it  is  difficult  to 
give  any  rule  ;  but  he  fhall  feldom  err  who  remembers, 
that  when  a  verb  has  a  participle  diftinCt  from  its  pre¬ 
terite,  as  write,  wrote,  written,  that  diftinCt  participle 
is  more  proper  and  elegant,  as  The  book  is  written,  is 
better  thanffi#?  book  is  wrote,  though  wrote  may  be  ufed 
in  poetry. 

There  are  other  anomalies  in  the  preterite. 

1 .  Win ,  fpin ,  begin,  fwim ,  ftrike,  /tick,  fing ,  fling,  fling , 
ring,  wring,  fpring,  /wing,  drink ,  fink ,  [brink,  ftink , 
come,  run,  find,  bind,  grind ,  wind,  both  in  the  pre¬ 
terite  imperfeCt  and  participle  paffive,  give  won,  [pun, 
begun,  fwum,  ftruck ,  fluck,  fung,  flung,  flung ,  rung , 
wrung,  fprung,  fwung,  drunk,  funk ,  florunk ,  hung ,  come , 
run,  found ,  bound ,  ground ,  wound.  And  moft  of  them 
are  alfo  formed  in  the  preterite  by  a,  as  began,,  rang, 
fang,  [prang,  drank,  came ,  ran,  and  fome  others  ;  but 
moft  of  thefe  are  now  obfolete.  Some  in  the  participle 
paffive  likewife  take  en,  as  ftricken ,  flrucken,  drunken, 
bounden. 

2.  Fight ,  teach ,  reach,  feek,  befeech,  catch ,  buy,  bring , 
think,  work,  make  fought,  taught ,  r aught,  fought ,  be- 
fought,  caught ,  bought ,  brought,  thought,  wrought. 

But  a  great  many  of  thefe  retain  likewife  the  regular 
form,  as  teached ,  reached,  befeeched,  catched,  worked. 

3.  Fake,  /hake,  for  fake,  wake,  awake,  ft  and,  break , 
[peak,  bear ,  /hear,  [wear,  tear,  weave ,  cleave ,  ftrive, 
thrive,  drive,  fifine,  rife,  arife ,  [mite,  write ,  bide,  abide, 
ride,  choofe,  chufe,  tread ,  get,  beget,  forget,  feethe,  make 
in  both  preterite  and  participle  took ,  forfook ,  woke, 
awoke ,  flood ,  broke ,  J poke ,  bore,  floor e,  [wore,  tore, 
wore,  wove,  clove,  ftrove,  throve ,  drove,  /hone,  rofe, 
aroje,  [mote,  wrote ,  bode ,  abode,  rode ,  chofe,  trode,  got, 
begot,  forgot,  fod.  But  we  fay  likewife,  thrive,  rife, 
fmit,  writ ,  abid ,  rid.  In  the  preterite  fome  are 
likewife  foimed  by  a,  as  brake,  fpake,  bare ,  /hare, 
[ware  tare,  ware,  clave,  gat ,  begat ,  forgat ,  and  per¬ 
haps  fome  others,  but  more  rarely.  In  the  parti¬ 
ciple  paffive  are  many  of  them  formed  by  en,  as 
taken,  Jhaken,  forfaken,  broken,  fpoken,  born,  horn 
[worn,  torn,  worn ,  woven ,  cloven,  thriven ,  driven,  rifen 
[mitten,  ridden,  chofen,  trodden ,  gotten,  begotten ,  forgot- 
tervfcdden.  And  many  do  likewife  retain  the  analogy 

a7s  Tked'  awaked'  ^ ared ’  leavTd, 

abided ,  feethed. 

4-  Give,  lid,  fit,  make  in  the  preterite  gave,  lade, 

fiate-,  in  the  participle  paffive,  given,  bidden,  fitten  ;  but 
in  both  bid.  J 

5.  Draw,  know,  grow,  throw ,  blow ,  crow  like  a  cock, 
fl)->  J  a)->  Jfe,  y,  make  their  preterite  drew,  knew,  vrew , 
threw,  blew ,  crew ,  flew ,  flew,  flaw,  lay  ;  their  parti¬ 
ciples  paffive  by  n,  drawn,  known,  fnown,  grown, 
thrown,  blown  flown,  flam,  [en,  lien,  lain.  Yef  from 

flee  is  made  fled  ',  from  go,  went ,  from  the  old  wend 
and  the  participle  gone.  ’ 
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Of  Derivation. 

That  the  Englifli  language  may  be  more  eafily  uncle  Hood,  it  is 
neceflary  to  enquire  how  its  derivative  words  are  deduced  from  their 
primitives,  and  how  the  primitives  are  borrowed  from  other  lan¬ 
guages.  In  this  enquiry  I  iball  fometimes  copy  Dr.  Wadis,  and 
fometimes  endeavour  to  lupply  his  detech,  and  rectify  his  errours. 

Nouns  are  derived  from  verbs. 

The  thing  implied  in  the  verb  as  done  or  produced, 
is  commonly  either  the  prefent  of  the  verb  ;  as,  to  love, 
love -,  to  fright,  a  fright  ;  to  fight,  a  fight-,  or  the  pre¬ 
terite  of  the  verb,  as,  to  ftrike,  1  (trick  or  (trook,  a Jlroke. 

The  afftion  is  the  fame  with  the  participle  prefent,  as 
loving,  frighting ,  fighting. ,  firiking , 

The  agent,  or  perfon  adting,  is  denoted  by  the  fyl- 
lable  er  added  to  the  verb,  as  lover,  frighter ,  ftriker. 

Subftantives,  adjedtives,  and  fometimes  other  parts 
of  fpeech,  are  changed  into  verbs  :  in  which  cafe  the 
vowel  is  often  lengthened,  or  the  confonant  foftened  ; 
as,  a  houfe,  to  houfie -,  brafs,  to  braze-,  glafs,  to  glaze  -, 
grafs,  to  graze-,  price,  to  prize  ;  breath,  to  breathe-,  a 
fifh,  to  fijh  -,  oyl,  to  oyl  -,  further,  to  further  ;  forward, 
to  forward  -,  hinder,  to  hinder. 

Somermes  the  termination  en  is  added,  efpecially  to 
adjedtives;  as,  hafte,  to  haften'-,  length,  to  lengthen ; 
ftrength,  to  Jirengthen  ;  fhort,  to  JJoorten  -,  faft,  to  fi often  -, 
white,  to  whiten  -,  black,  to  blacken  ;  hard,  to  harden  ; 
foft,  to  fiofiten. 

From  fubftantives  are  formed  adjeCtives  of  plenty,  by 
adding  the  termination  y ;  as,  a  loufe,  loufiy ;  wealth, 
wealthy  ;  health,  healthy  ;  might,  mighty  ;  worth, 
worthy  ;  wit,  witty  ;  luft,  lufty  ;  water,  watery  -,  earth, 
earthy-,  wood,  a  wood,  woody-,  air,  airy ;  a  heart, 
hearty  ;  a  hand,  handy. 

From  fubftantives  are  formed  adjeCtives  of  plenty,  by 
adding  the  termination  fill,  denoting  abundance  ;  as, 
joy,  joyful  ;  fruit,  fruitful ;  youth,  youthful ;  care,  care¬ 
ful  ;  ufe,  ufeful  ;  delight,  delightful  -,  plenty,  plentiful ; 
help,  helpful. 

Sometimes,  in  almoft  the  fame  fenfe,  but  with  fome 
kind  of  diminution  thereof,  the  termination  feme  is 
added,  denoting  fomething,  or  in  fome  degree-,  as,  de¬ 
light,  delightfome  -,  game,  game  fome  -,  irk,  irkfome  -,  bur¬ 
den,  burdenfome  -,  trouble,  troublefome  -,  light,  lightfome  ; 
hand,  handfome ;  alone,  lonefome ;  toil,  toilfome. 

On  the  contrary,  the  termination  lefs  added  to  fub¬ 
ftantives,  makes  adjeCtives  fignifying  want  ;  as  vo  or  th¬ 
ief  s,  witlefs,  heartlefs,  joylefs ,  carelefs ,  helplefs.  Thus 
comfort,  comfortlefs  ;  fap,  faplefs. 

Privation  or  contrariety  is  very  often  denoted  by  the 
particle  un  prefixed  to  many  adjeCtives,  or  in  before 
words  derived  from  the  Latin  ;  as,  pleafant,  unpleafant ; 
wife,  unwife ;  profitable,  unprofitable ;  patient,  impa¬ 
tient.  Thus  unworthy ,  unhealthy,  unfruitful,  unufeful, 
and  many  more. 

The  original  Englifli  privative  is  un  ;  but  as  we  often  borrow  from 
the  Latin,  or  its  descendants,  words  already  fignifying  privation,  as 
inefficacious,  impious ,  inJifcreet,  the  infeparabie  particles  un  and  in 
have  fallen  into  confufion,  from  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  difentangle 
them. 

Un  is  prefixed  to  all  words  originally  Englilh,  as  untrue,  untruth, 
untaught,  unbandfome. 

Un  is  prefixed  to  all  participles  made  privative  adjectives,  as  un¬ 
feeling,  unajjijiing,  unaided,  undeligbied,  unendeared. 

Un  ought  never  to  be  prefixed  to  a  participle  prefent,  to  mark  a 
forbearance  of  adtion,  as  unftgbing  but  a  privation  of  habit,  as 
unpitying. 

Un  is  prefixed  to  molt  fubftantives  which  have  an  Englifli  termina¬ 
tion,  as  unfertilenefs,  unperfefinefs,  which,  if  they  have  borrowed 
terminations,  take  in  or  im,  as  infertility,  imperfection  ;  uncivil,  in¬ 
civility  ;  unadive,  inactivity. 

In  borrowing  adjedtives,  if  we  receive  them  already  compounded, 
it  is  ufual  to  retain  the  particle  prefixed,  as  indecency,  inelegant,  impro¬ 
per  ;  but  if  we  borrow  the  adjective,  and  add  the  privative  particle, 
wc  commonly  prefix  un,  as  unpolite,  ungallant. 

The  prepofitive  particles  dis  and  mis,  derived  from  the 
des  and  mes  of  the  French,  fignify  almoft  the  fame  as  un  -, 
yet  dis  rather  imports  contrariety  than  privation,  fince  it 
anfwers  to  the  Latin  prepofition  de.  Mis  infinuates 
fome  error,  and  for  the  moft  part  may  be  rendered  by 
the  Latin  words  male  or  perperam.  1  o  like,  to  diftike  -, 
honour,  diftoonour  ;  to  honour,  to  grace,  to  difhonour,  to 
dif grace  ;  to  deign,  to  dif deign-,  chance,  hap,  mifchance , 
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mifhnp  \  to  take,  to  miftake ;  deed,  mifdecd ;  to  ule,  to 
ftnifufe ;  to  employ,  to  mifemploy ;  to  apply,  to  mis¬ 
apply. 

Words  derived  from  Latin  written  with  dc  or  dis  re¬ 
tain  the  fame  fignification,  as  diftinguifh,  diftinguo;  de¬ 
tract,  detraho  ;  defame,  defamo  ;  detain,  detineo. 

The  termination  ly  added  to  fubftantives,  and  fome¬ 
times  to  adjeCtives,  forms  adjeCtives’  that  import  fome 
kind  of  fimilitude  or  agreement,  being  formed  by  con¬ 
traction  of  lick  or  like. 

A  giant,  giant  ly ,  giantlike  ;  earth,  earthly ;  heaven, 
heavenly  ;  world,  worldly  ;  God,  godly  ;  good,  goodly. 

The  fame  termination  ly  added  to  adjeCtives,  forms 
adverbs  of  like  fignification  ;  as,  beautiful,  beautifully  ; 
fweet,  fweetly ;  that  is,  in  a  beautiful  manner ;  with  fome 
degree  of  fweetnefs. 

The  termination  ifh  added  to  adjeCtives,  imports  di¬ 
minution  ;  and  added  to  fubftantives,  imports  fimili¬ 
tude  or  tendency  to  a  character ;  as,  green,  greenifh ; 
white,  whit  ifh  ;  foft,  foftifto  ;  a  thief,  thievijh  ;  a  wolf, 
wolvifto  ;  a  child,  childifh. 

We  have  forms  of  diminutives  in  fubftantives,  though 
not  frequent;  as,  a  hill,  a  hillock-,  a  cock,  a  cockrel-,  a 
pike,  pickrel ;  this  is  a  French  termination:  a  goofe, 
a  gofting ;  this  is  a  German  termination  :  a  lamb,  a 
lambkin  ;  a  chick,  a  chicken  ;  a  man,  a  manikin  ;  a  pi  pe; 
a  pipkin ;  and  thus  Ha l kin,  whence  the  patronimick 
Hawkins ,  Wilkin ,  Phomkin,  and  others. 

Yet  ftill  there  is  another  form  of  diminution  among  the  Englifli, 
by  lefTening  the  found  iifelf,  efpecially  of  vowels  ;  as  there  is  a  form 
of  augmenting  them  by  enlarging,  or  even  lengthening  it ;  and  that 
fomet  mes  not  fo  much  by  change  of  the  letters,  as  of  their  pronun¬ 
ciation  ;  as,  fup,  ftp,  foop,  fop,  ftppet,  where,  befides  the  extenuation 
of  the  vowel,  there  is  added  the  French  termination  et ;  top,  tip  ; 
fit,  /pout ;  babe,  babv.  booby,  /3ahr«K  ;  great  pronounced  long,  efpeci¬ 
ally  if  with  a  ftronger  found,  grea-t ;  Little  pronounced  long,  lee-tie  j 
ting ,  tang ,  tong,  imports  a  fucceflion  of  lnialler  and  then  greater 
founds  ;  and  fo  in  jingle,  jangle,  tingle,  tangle,  and  many  other  made 
words. 

Much  however  of.  this  is  arbitrary  and  fanciful,  depending  wholly  on 
oral  utterance,  and  therefore  fcarcely  vjorthy  the  notice  of  It  allis. 

Of  concrete  adjeCtives  are  made  abftraCt  fubftan¬ 
tives,  by  adding  the  termination  nefs,  and  a  few  in 
hood  or  head ,  noting  character  or  qualities ;  a<=,  white, 
whitenefs  ;  hard,  kardnefs  ;  great,  greatnefs  ;  fkiffuf, 
Jkilfulnefs,  unfkilfulnefs ;  godhead,  manhood ,  maidenhead- , 
widowhood,  knighthood ,  priefthood ,  likelihood ,  falfehood. 

There  are  other  abftraCts,  partly  derived  from  ad¬ 
jeCtives,  and  partly  from  verbs,  which  are  formed  by 
the  addition  of  the  termination  th,  a  fmall  change  be¬ 
ing  fometimes  made  ;  as,  long,  length-,  ftrong , ftrength-, 
broad,  wide,  breadth,  width  ;  deep,  depth  ;  true,  truth-, 
warm,  warmth  ;  dear,  dearth ;  flow,  ftowth  ;  merry, 
mirth-,  heal,  health-,  well,  weal,  wealth-,  dry,  droughth ; 
young,  youth  -,  and  fo  moon,  month. 

Like  thefe  are  fome  words  derived  from  verbs  ;  dy, 
death  ;  till,  tilth  ;  grow,  growth ;  mow,  later  mowth, 
after  mow' th  -,  commonly  fpoken  and  written  later  math, 
after  math  ;  deal  ,ftealth-,  bear,  birth  ;  rue,  ruth-,  and 
probably  earth  from  to  ear  or  plow  -,  fly,  ftight ;  weigh, 
weight ;  fray,  fright  -,  to  draw,  draught. 

Thefe  fhould  rather  be  written  jlighth,  frighth,  only  that  cuflora 
prevails,  left  h  fhould  be  twice  repeated. 

The  fame  form  retain  faith,  fpight,  voreathe,  wrath,  broth,  froth , 
breath,  footh,  worth,  light,  wight,  and  the  like,  whole  primitives  are 
either  entirely  obfolete,  or  feldom  occur.  Perhaps  they  are  derived 
from  fey  or  foy,  fpry,  wry,  wreak,  brew,  mow,  j'ry,  bray,  fay,  work. 

Some  ending  in  ftoip  imply  an  office,  employment, 
or  condition  ;  as,  hngfloip ,  wardjhip,  guardianjhip ,  part - 
nerfhip,  ftewardft.jp  head/hip,  lordjhip. 

Thus  worjhip,  that  is,  vcorthjhip ;  whence  worjhipful ,  to  wor- 
Jhip. 

Some  few  ending  in  dom,  rick ,  wick,  do  efpecially  de¬ 
note  dominion,  at  lead  ftate  or  condition  ;  as  kingdom , 
dukedom ,  earldom,  princedom,  popedom,  chriftendom,  free¬ 
dom,  wifdom ,  whoredom,  biftooprick,  bailywick. 

Ment  and  age  are  plainly  French  terminations,  and 
are  of  the  fame  import  with  us  as  among  them,  fcarcely 
ever  occuring,  except  in  words  derived  from  the  French, 
as  commandment ,  ufage. 
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There  me  In  Engliih  often  long  trains  of  words  allied  by  their 
meaning  and  derivation  ;  as,  to  beat ,  a  bat,  batoon,  a  battle,  a  beetle , 
a  battle-door,  to.  batter,  butter,  a  kind  of  glutinous  compofition  for 
food.  All  thele  are  of  fimilar  fignification,  and  perhaps  derived  from 
the  Latin  batuo.  1  hus  take,  touch ,  tickle,  tack,  tackle',  all  imply  a 
local  conjunftion,  from  the  Latin  tango,  tetigi,  taSlum. 

from  to. on  are  formed  twain,  twice,  twenty,  twelve,  twins,  twine, 
twijt,  twirl,  twig,  twitch ,  twinge,  between,  betwixt,  twilight,  twibil. 

The  following  remarks,  extracted  from  Wallis,  are  ingenious,  but 
of  more  fubtlety  than  folidity,  and  fuch  as  perhaps  might  in  every 
language  be  enlarged  without  end. 

Sn  ufually  implies  the  no/e,  and  what  relates  to  it.  From  the  La¬ 
tin  nafus  are  derived  the  French  nes  and  the  Engliih  nofe  ;  and  nejfe, 
a  piomontory,  as  projecting  like  a  nofe.  But  as  if  from  the  confo- 
nants  ns  taken  from  nafus,  and  tranfpofed,  that  they  may  the  better 
correfpond,  fn  denotes  nafus  ;  and  thence  are  derived  many  words 
that  relate  to  the  nofe,  as  ficut,  freeze,  fnore,  fnort,  fnear,  flicker, 
Jnot,  fundi,  fnite,  fnuft,  fnuffle,  fnaffie,  finarle,  fnudge. 

1  here  is  another/;/,  which  may  perhips  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
ftnuo,  as  fnake,  fneak, /nail,  fnare  ;  fo  likewife  fiat  and  /natch,  fnib, 
Jnub.  '  11  % 

Bl  implies  a  blaji  •,  as,  blow,  blafi,  to  blafl,  to  blight,  and,  meta¬ 
phorically,  to  blaji  one’s  reputation  ;  bleat,  bleak,  a  bleak  place,  to 
look  bleak  or  weather-beaten,  bleak,  b!ay,  bleach,  binder,  blurt,  blifier, 
blab,  bladder,  bleb,  blifier,  blubber-lift,  blubbcr-cheek't,  bloted,  b Ute¬ 
ri  !  digs,  blaji,  blaze,  to  blow,  that  is,  blo/Jom,  bloom-,  and  perhaps 
blood  and  bluth.  1  r 

',n  the  native  words  of  our  tongue  is  to  be  found  a  great  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  letters  and  the  thing  fignified  ;  and  therefore  the 
founds  of  letters  fmaller,  (harper,  louder,  dofer,  fofter,  itronger, 
clearer,  more  obteure,  and  mo/e  ftridulous,  do  very  often  intimate 
the  like  eftedls  in  the  things  fignified. 

'I  hus  words  that  begin  with  fir  intimate  the  force  and  efFeft  of 
ne  thing  fignified.  as  if  probably  derived  from  rpmu/M,  or  Jlrenuus  ; 
as,  Jlrong,  Jirength,  fire w,  Jtrike,  Jireaks,  Jiroke,  frige,  flrive,  Jirife, 
prttggle,  front,  ftrut,  f retch,  fruit,  firid,  freight,  that  is,  narrow, 

•  di ft  rain,  frefs,  difref,  firing,  frag,  fir  earn,  fir  earner,  fir  and,  frig, 
fray,.  Struggle,  Jtrange,  dride,  f  raddle. 

St  in  like  manner  implies  flrength,  but  in  a  lefs  degree,  fo  much 
only  as  is  fufheient  to  preferve  what  has  been  already  communi¬ 
cated,  rather  than  acquire  any  new  degree  ;  as  if  it  were  derived 
from  the  Latin/A> ;  for  example,  f  and,  ft  ay,  that  is,  to  remain,  or  to 
pi  op  ;  faff,  fic.y,  that  is,  to  oppofej  fog,  to  stuff  stife,  to  stay,  that 
is,  to  flop;  aft  ay,  that  is,  an  obftacle ;  stick,  stut,  stutter,  stammer, 
stagger,  stickle,  stick,  stake,  a  fharp  pale,  and  any  thing  depofited 
at  play ;  stock,  stem,  sting,  to  sting,  stink,  stitch,  stud ,  stanchion, 
stub,  stubble,  to  stub  up,  stump,  whence  stumble,  stalk,  to  stalk,  step, 
to  stamp  with  the  feet,  whence  to  stamp,  that  is,  to  make  an  impreffion 
add  a  damp;  stow,  to  ft  ow,  to  befiow,  steward  or  stoward,  stead, 
steady,  steadfaft,  stable,  a  stable,  a  stall,  to  stall,  stool,  stall,  still,  stall, 
stallage ,  stall,  stage,  still  adj.  and  still  adv.  stale,  stout,  sturdy ,  steed, 

•  stoat,  stallion,  stiff ,  stark-dead,  to  starve  with  hunger  o'r  cold  ;  stone, 
steel,  stern,  stanch,  to  stanch  blood,  to  stare,  steep,  steeple,  stair,  stan¬ 
dard,  a  Hated  meafure,  stately.  In  all  thefe,  and  perhaps  fome  others 
f  denotes  fomething firm  and  fixed. 

Bhr  implies  a  more  violent  degree  of  motion,  as  throw,  tbruft 
throng,  throb,  through,  threat,  threaten,  thrall,  throws. 

U  r  imply  fome  fort  of  obliquity  or  diftortion,  as  wry,  to  wreathe, 
wreft,  wreftle,  wring,  wrong,  wrinch,  wrench,  wrangle,  wrinkle, 
wrath,  wreak,  wrack,  wretch,  wrift,  wrap. 

Sw  imply  a  filent  agitation,  or  a  fofter  kind  of  lateral  motion  ;  as 
fway,  Jwag,  to  /way,  fwagger,  ftwerve,  fweat,  J'weep,  J will ,  fwim, 
Jwing,  fwfft,  fweet,  /witch,  J’winge. 

Nor  is  there  much  difference  of  fn  in  fmoothe,  fmug,  f mile ,  fmirk , 
finite,  which  fignifus  the  fame  as  to  ftrike,  but  is  a  fofter  word;  /mail, 
'ffmell,  fmack,  /mother, /mart,  a  Jmart  blow  properly  fignifies  fuch  a  kind 
of  flioke  as  wit!)  an  originally  filent  motion  implied  in  fin,  proceeds 
to  a  quick  violence,  denoted  by  ar  fuddenly  ended,  as  is  fliewn 
by  t. 

Cl  denote  a  kind  of  adhefion  or  tenacity,  as  in  cleave,  clay,  cling, 
climb,  clamber,  clammy ,  c/afp,  to  cla/p,  to  clip,  to  clinch,  cloak,  clog, 
‘■l°fc,  t°  clo/e,  a  clod,  a  clot,  as  a  clot  of  blood,  clouted  cream,  a  clut¬ 
ter,  a  clufier. 

Sp  implies  a  kind  of  diflipation  or  expanfion,  efpecially  a  quick 
one,  particularly  if  there  be  an  r,  as  if  it  were  from  fpargo  or  fepdro: 
for  example,  fpread,  fpring,  /grig,  fprout,  fgrinkle,  fplitfifplinter,  /bill, 

J pit ,  J putter ,  /patter . 

bl  denotes  a  kind  of  filent  fall,,  or  a  lefs  obfervable  motion  ;  as  in 
fiime,  fide,  fig,  fiigger,  Jly,  /eight,  fit,  flow,  fack,  fight,  fiing, 
fap. 

And  fo  likewife  aff,  in  crafb,  raff,  gaff,  faff,  claff,  laff,  faff, 
plaff,  traff,  indicates  fomething  acting  more  nimbly  and  fharply! 
But  iff,  in  cruff ,  ruff,  guff,  fuff,  bluff,  bruff,  huff,  guff,  implies 
fomething  as  acting  more  obtufely  and  dully.  Yet  in  both  there  is 
indicated  a  fwift  and  fudden  motion,  not  inifantaneous,  but  gradual, 
by  the  continued  found ff. 

Thus  \n  fling,  fling,  ding,  fwing,  cling,  fing,  wring,  fling,  the  ting¬ 
ling  of  the  termination  ng,  and  the  fharpnefs  of  the  vowel  i,  impty 
the  continuation  of  a  very  (lender  motion  or  tremor,  at  length  indeed 
vanifhing,  but  not  fuddenly  interrupted.  But  in  tink,  wink,  fink, 
clink,  chink,  think,  that  lend  in  a  mute  confonant,  there  is  ulfo  indi¬ 
cated  a  fudden  ending. 

If  there  be  an  l,  as  in  jingle,  tingle,  tinkle,  mingle,  fprinkle, 
twinkle,  there  is  implied  a  frequency,  or  iteration  of  fmall  acts.  And 
the  fame  frequency  of  afts,  but  lefs  fubtile  by  reafon  of  the  clearer 
vcnvel  a,  is  indicated  in  jangle,  tangle,  Ipangle,  mangle ,  wrangle, 
b tangle,  dangle  ;  as  all'o  in  mumble,  grumble,  jumble,  tumble,  fumble, 
rumble,  crumb/,  fumble.  But  at  the  fame  time  the  dole  u  implies 
fomething  oblcur#  or  obtunded  ;  and  a  congeries  of  confonants  mbl, 


denotes  a  confufed  kind  of  rolling  or  tumbling,  as  in  ramble, 
Jcamble,  fc ramble ,  wamble,  amble  ;  but  in  thefe  there  is  fomething 


acute.  C£Ifi 

In  nimble,  the  acutenefs  of  the  vowel  denotes  celerity.  InfparJtU T 
fp  denotes  diflipation,  ar  an  acute  crackling,  k  a  fudden  interruption, 
/  a  frequent  iteration  ;  and  in  like  manner  in  Jgri/ffle,  unlef's  in  may 
imply  the  i'ubtility  of  the  diflipated  guttules.  'J hick  and  thin  differ, 
in  that  the  former  ends  with  an  obtufe  confonant,  and  the  later 
with  an  acute. 

In  like  manner,  in  fqueek,  fqueak,  fqueal,  fquall  braul ,  wraul,yaztlf 
fgaul,  /creek,  ffreek,  jhril,  ffarp,  ffrivel,  wrinkle,  crack,  craff ,  claff , 
gnaff,  plaff,  cruff,  huff,  biftje,  fife,  whifi,  J'oft,  jarr,  hurl,  cur /, 
whirl,  buz,  bufsle,  fpindle,  dwindle,  twine ,  twift,  and  in  many  more, 

we  may  obferve  the  agreement  of  fuch  fort  of  founds  with  the  things 
fignified  :  and  this  fo  frequently  happens,  that  fcarce  any  language 
which  1  know'  can  be  compared  with  ours.  So  that  one  mono- 
Fy liable  word,  of  which  kind  are  almolt  all  ours,  emphatically 
exprefies  what  in  other  languages  can  fcarce  be  explained  but  by 
compounds,  or  decompounds,  or  fometimes  a  tedious  circumlo¬ 
cution. 

We  have  many  words  borrowed  from  the  Latin ;  but 
the  greateft  part  of  them  were  communicated  by  the 
intervention  of  the  French  j  as  grace ,  face,  elegant ,  ele¬ 
gance,  refemhle. 

Some  verbs,  which  feem  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 
are  formed  from  the  prefect  tenfe,  and  fome  from  the 
fupines. 

From  the  prefent  are  formed  fpend,  expend ,  expendo  ; 
conduce ,  conduco  ;  de/pife,  defpicio  ;  approve,  approboj 
conceive,  concipio. 

From  the  fupines,  fupplicate,  fupplico  ;  demonfir  ate, 
demonAro  ;  difpofe ,  difpono  ;  expatiate,  expatior  ■,  fup- 
prefs,  fupprimo;  exempt,  eximo. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent,  than  that  Wallis  goes  too  far  in  qneH 
of  originals.  Many  of  thele  which  feem  fefedted  as  immediate  de¬ 
pendents  from  the  Latin,  are  apparently  French,  as  conceive,  approve 
expofe,  exempt.  * 

Some  words  purely  French,  not  derived  from  the 
Latin,  we  have  transferred  into  our  language  ;  as,  gar- 
den,  garter,  buckler,  to  advance ,  to  cry,  to  plead,  from* the 
French  jar din,  j  artier,  bouclier,  avancer,  cryer,  plaider  ; 
though  indeed,  even  of  thefe,  part  is  of  Latin  original.  * 

.  As  t0  many  words  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  Germans 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  old  Teutons  -borrowed  them  from  the  La’ 
tins,  or  the  Latins  from  the  Teutons,  or  both  had  them  from  fome 
common  original  ;  as,  wine,  vinum  ;  wind,  ventus ;  went  veni  • 
way,  via  ;  wall,  vallum  ;  wallow,  volvo  ;  wool,  vellus  ;  will  volo  - 
worm,  vermis  -worth,  virtus  ;  wafp,  vefpa  ;  day,  dies;  draw,  ’trail  o  ’ 
tame,  domo,  j  yoke,  jugum,  ;  over,  upper,  fuper  ,VC  - 

^ ;  break,  frango ;  fy,  volo  ;  blow,  Ho.  1  make  no 
doubt  but  the  Feutomck  is  more  ancient  than  the  Latin:  and  it  is 
no  lefs  certain,  that  the  Latin,  which  borrowed  a  great  number  of 
words,  not  only  from  the  Greek,  efpecially  the  ./Eolick,  but  from 
other  neighbouring  languages,  as  the  Ofcan  and  others,  which  have 
long  become  obfolete,  received  not  a  few  from  the  Teutonick  Ir  ' 
certain  that  the  Engliih,  German,  and  other  Teutonick  language 
retained  fome  derived  fom  the  Greek,  which  the  Latin  has  not^a! 
path,  pfad,  ax,  achs,  mit,ford,  pfurd,  daughter,  tochter,  mickle,  mingle 
moon,  jear  grave,  graft,  to  grave,  to /crape,  whole,  heal,  "from 

£,A“\  bince  theX  received  thefe  immediately  from  the  Greeks  wirfi 
out  the  intervention  of  the  Latin  language,  why  may  not’  other 
words  be  derived  immediately  from  the  fame  fountain,  though  they 
be  likewife  found  among  the  Latins.  b  y 

Our  anceftors  were  lludioustb  form  borrowed  word, 
however  long,  into  monofyllables ;  and  not  only  cu’t 
off  the  formative  termmations,  but  cropped  the  firft  fyl- 
iable,  efpecially  m  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  •  and 
rejefted  not  only  vowels  in  the  middle,  but  likewffe 
confonants  of  a  weaker  found,  retaining  the  ftron^r 
which  feem  the  bones  of  words,  or  changing  them  for 
others  of  the  fame  organ  in  order  that  the°  found  mfoh 
become  the  hotter ,  but  efpecially  tranfpofing  their  order 
that  they  might  the  more  readily  be  pronounced  with 
out  the  intermediate  vowels.  For  examnM  •  V 

J'pend ;  exemplu  m,  /ample  ^  excipio,  {cape-  ^xtraneus’ 
Jftnge;  extradlum,  ftntch’d;  excrucio ,  to 
fcorio,  to  fcour  ;  excorio,  to  fcourre  exco  dels  1 
fa-atch  i  and  others  beginning  with  ex  :  as  alfo,  emtn 
do  to  mend-  epifeopus,  bifiop-,  in  Danilh  Bifp.  ep". 

ria !  ‘  h°,pital<;>  fnule  ,  Hifpania,  Spa/ f  \J0. 

JSZfi  'hef'  et,'m°l0Si'S  are  doabtf“'>  fome  evidently 

1  he  following  arc  fomewhat  harder,  Alexander  San  fer  ■  F/;r  /  ,1 
e,„r.  apis.  I,  i  ape,,  fa,,  f  pading  ,mo 
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cutting  off  a  from  the  beginning,  which  is  reftored  in  the  middle  ; 
but  for  the  old  bar  or  bare ,  we  now  fay  loar  ;  as  for  lang,  long ;  for 
lain ,  bane  ;  for  flam,  jlone  ;  aprugna,  brawn,  p  being  changed  into  b, 
and  a  tranfpofed,  as  in  aper,  and  g  changed  into  w,  as  in  pignus, 
pawn;  lege,  law;  dhonr,!;,  fox,  cutting  off  the  beginning,  and 
changing  p  into  f,  as  in  pellis,  a  fell ;  pullus,  a  foal ;  pater,  father  ; 
pavor,  fear  ;  polio,  file  ;  pleo,  impleo.  fill,  full ;  pifeis,  fijh  ;  and 
tranfpofing  o  into  the  middle,  which  was  taken  from  the  beginning  ; 
apex,  a  piece  ;  peak,  pike;  zophorus,  Jrecfl  ;  mullum,  flum  ;  defenfio, 
fence;  difpenfator,  ipeveer ;  afculto,  efcouter,  Fr.  Jcout ;  exfcijlpo, 
ferape,  reltoring  l  inftead  of  r,  and  hence  ferap,  fcrablc ,  fcrawl ; 
exculpo,  fcoop  ;  exterritus,  start ;  extonitus,  attonitus,  stow'd ;  llo- 
machus,  maw ;  offendo,  fined ;  obftipo,  stop  ;  audere,  dare ;  ca- 
vere,  ware,  whence  a  ware,  be  ware,  wary,  warn,  warning  ;  for 
the  Latin  -v  confonant  formerly  founded  like  our  w,  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  found  of  the  w  confonant  was  formerly  that  of  the  letter/,  that 
is,  the  iEolick  digamma,  which  had  the  found  of  < p,  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  found  of  the  letter  f  was  that  of  the  Greek  tp  or  pb  ;  ulcus, 
ulcere,  ulcer,  fore,  and  hence firry,  forrow,  forrowful ;  ingenium,  en- 
gine,  gin ;  fealenus,  leaning,  unlefs  you  would  rather  derive  it  from 
xtivu,  whence  inclino  ;  infundibulum,  funnel ;  gagates,  Jett ;  pro- 
jeftum,  to  jett  forth,  a  jetty;  cucullus,'  a  cowl. 

There  are  fyncopes  fomewhat  harder  ;  from  tempore,  time ;  from 
nomine,  name;  domina,  dame;  as  the  French  homme,  femme,  nom, 
from  homine,  foemina,  nomine.  Thus  pagina,  page ;  ‘toolfio’j,  pot ; 
avniXKx,  cup  ;  cantharus,  can  ;  tentorium,  tent ;  precor,  pray  ;  praeda, 
prey  ;  fpecio,  fpeculor,  fpy  ;  plico,  ply  \  implico,  imply  ;  replico,  re¬ 
ply,  complico,  comply  ;  ledes  epifcopalis,  fee. 

A  vowel  is  alfo  cut  off  in  the  middle,  that  the  number  of  the  fyl- 
lables  may  be  leffened  ;  as,  amita,  aunt ;  fpiritus,  fpright  ;  debitum, 
debt ;  dubito,  doubt ;  comes,  comitis,  count ;  clericus,  clerk  ;  quietus, 
quit,  quite  ;  acquieto,  to  acquit  ;  feparo,  to  [pare ;  ftabilis,  stable  ; 
Itabulum,  stable  ;  pallacium,  palace,  place  ;  rabula,  rail,  raw!,  wraul, 
brawl,  ruble,  brable ;  quaefitio,  quest. 

As  alfo  a  confonant,  or  at  lead  one  of  a  fofter  found,  or  even  a 
whole  fyllable  ;  rotundus,  round ;  fragilis,  frail ;  fecurus,  fure  ;  re- 
gula,  rule;  tegula,  tile;  fobx\Y\s,Jubtle  ;  nomen,  noun ;  decanus,  dean; 
computo,  count;  fubitaneus,  fuddain,  foon  ;  fuperare,  to  foar  ;  peri- 
culum,  peril ;  mirabile,  marvel ;  as  magnus,  main  ;  dignor,  deign  ; 
tingo,  stain;  tindlum,  taint ;  pingo,  pa;nt ;  pradari,  reach. 

The  contiadlions  may  feem  harder,  where  many  of  them  meet, 
as  xv^ctxk,  kyrk,  church  ;  prelhyter,  priest  ;  facriitanus,  fexton ; 
Tango,  fregi,  break,  breach  ;  fagus,  (pr,yoc,  beech,  f  changed  into 
b,  and  g  into  ch,  which  are  letters  near-a-kin  ;  frigefco,  freeze  ; 
frigefco,  frejh,  J'c  into  Jh,  as  above  in  bifhop,  ffh,  fo  in  fcapha,  Jkiff, 
/kip,  and  refrigefco,  refreflo  ;  but  virefco ,  frejh  ;  phlebotomus,/?<z/w  ; 
"bovina,  beef ;  vitulina,  weal ;  fcutifer,y^/re  ;  pcenitentia,  penance  ; 
fandtuarium,  fanfluary,  fentry  ;  quagfitio,  chafe  ;  perquifitio,  purchafe  ; 
anguilla,  eel ;  infula,  ifle,  ile,  ifland.  Hand ;  infuletta,  ijlet,  ilet ;  eyght 
and  more  contradtedly  ey,  whence  Owfney,  Ruley,  Ely  ;  examinare,  to 
jean,  namely,  by  rejecting  from  the  beginning  and  end  e  and  o,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufual  manner,  the  remainder  xamin,  which  the  Saxons, 
who  did  not  ufe  x,  writ  cfamen ,  or  fcamen  is  contradled  into  J'can  ; 
as  from  dominus,  don  ;  nomine,  noun  ;  abomino,  ban  ;  and  indeed 
apum  examen  they  turned  into  feiame ;  for  which  we  fay  fwarme,  by 
inferting  r  to  denote  the  murmuring  ;  thefaurus,  store  ;  fedile, 
stool;  vex  oc,  wet;  fudo,  fiweat ;  gaudium,  gay  ;  peas,  joy;  fuccus, 
juice;  catena,  chain;  caliga,  calga ;  chaufe,  chauffe,  Fr.  hofe ;  ex- 
tinguo,  stanch,  fquench,  quench,  stint ;  foras,  forth  ;  fpecies,  fpice  ; 
recito,  read ;  adjuvo,  aid;  ccluv,  aevum,  ay,  age,  ewer;  floccus,  lock ; 
excerpo,  ferape,  fcrabble,  fcrawl ;  extravagus,  stray,  straggle  ;  col- 
ledtum,  clot,  clutch ;  coiligo,  coil ;  recolligo,  recoil ;  fevero,  fwear ; 
ftridulus,  Jhrill ;  procurator,  proxy  ;  pulfo,  to  pufh ;  calamus,  a  quill ; 
impetere,  to  impeach  ;  augeo,  auxi,  wax  ;  and  vanefco,  vanui,  wane ; 
fyllabare,  to  Jpell ;  puteus,  pit ;  granum,  corn;  comprimo,  cramp, 
crump,  crumple,  crinkle. 

Some  may  feem  harfher,  yet  may  not  be  rejedled,  for  it  at  leaft 
appears,  that  fome  of  them  are  derived  from  proper  names,  and 
there  are  others  whofe  etymology  is  acknowledged  by  every  body  ; 
as,  •  Alexander,  Elick,  Scander,  hander,  handy,  Sanny  ;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Elizabeth,  Elifabeth.  Betty,  Befs ;  Margareta,  Margaret,  Alar- 
get,  Meg,  Peg;  Maria,  Mary,  Mai.  Pal,  Malkin,  Mawkin,  Mawkes  ; 
Matthsus,  Mattha,  Matthew  ;  Martha,  Matt.  Pat ;  Gulielmus, 
Wifhelmus,  Girolamo,  Guillaume,  William,  Will,  Bill,  Wilkin,  Wic- 
ken,  Wicks,  Weeks. 

Thus  cariophyllus,  flos ;  gerofilo,  Ital.  giriflee,  gilofer,  Fr.  gilli- 
fiower,  which  the  vulgar  call  julyfiower,  as  if  derived  from  the 
month  July  ;  petrofelinum,  pa>fly  ;  portulaca,  purflain  ;  cydonium, 
quince  ;  cydoniatum,  quiddeny ;  perficum,  peach  ;  eruca,  eruke,  which 
they  corrupt  to  ear-wig,  as  if  it  took  its  name  from  the  ear  ;  annulus 
geminus,  a  gimmal  or  gimbal  ring  ;  and  thus  the  word  gimbal  and 
jumbal  is  transferred  to  other  things  thus  interwoven  ;  quelques 
chofes,  kickjhaws.  Since  the  origin  of  thefe,  and  many  others, 
however  forced,  is  evident,  it  ought  to  appear  no  wonder  to  any 
one  if  the  ancients  have  thus  disfigured  many,  efpecially  as  they  fo 
much  affefted  monofyllables  ;  and,  to  make  them  found  the  fofter, 
took  this  liberty  of  maiming,  taking  away,  changing,  tranfpofing, 
and  foftening  them. 

But  while  we  derive  thefe  from  the  Latin,  I  do  not  mean  to  fay, 
that  many  of  them  did  not  immediately  come  to  us  from  the  Saxon, 
Danifh,  Dutch,  and  Teutonick  languages,  and  other  dialeds,  and 
fome  taken  more  lately  from  the  French  or  Italians,  or  Spaniards. 

The  fame  word,  according  to  its  different  fignifications,  often  has 
a  different  origin  ;  as,  to  bear  a  burden,  from  fero  ;  but  to  bear,  whence 
birth,  born,  bairn,  comes  from  pario  ;  and  a  bear,  at  leal!  if  it  be  of 
Latin  original,  from  fera.  Thus  perch,  a  fifli,  from  perca  ;  but 
perch,  a  meafure,  from  pertica,  and  likewife  to  perch.  To  fpell  is 
from  fytlaba  ;  but  Jpell.  an  inchantment,  by  which  it  is  believed  that 
the  boundaries  are  fo  fixed  in  lands,  that  none  can  pafs  them  again!! 
the  mailer’s  will,  from  expello  ;  and  fpell,  a  meffenger,  from  episto/a  ; 
whence  gofpel,  good-Jj  el,  or  god -fpell.  Thus  J'reefe,  ox  freeze,  from  fri¬ 
gefco  ;  but  freeze,  an  architectonic  word,  from  zophorus ;  but  J'reefe, 


for  cloth,  from  Frifia,  or  perhaps  from  frigefco,  as  being  more  fit 
than  any  other  for  keeping  out  the  cold. 

There  are  many  words  among  us.  even  monofyllables,  compounded 
of  two  or  more  words,,  at  leal!  leiving  inllead  of  compounds,  and 
compriling  the  fignification  of  more  words  than  one  ;  as.  from 
Jcr<p  and  roll  comes  fcroll ;  from  proud  and  dance ,  prance  ;  from  st 
of  the  verb  stay  or  stand  and  stout,  is  made  stout ;  from  stout  and 
hardy,  flurdy  ;  from  fp  of  /pit  or  fpew,  and  out ,  comes  Jpout ;  from 
the  fame  fp,  with  the  termination  in,  is  Jpin  ;  and  adding  out ,  fpitt 
out  ;  and  from  the  fame  fp,  with  it,  is  [pit,  which  only  differs  from 
fpout  in  that  it  is  fmaller,  and  with  lels  noife  and  force  ;  but  fputter 
is,  becaufe  of  the  oblcure  u,  fomething  between  fpit  and  fpout ;  and 
by  reafon  of  adding  r,  it  intimates  a  frequent  iteration  and  noife, 
but  obfeurely  confuted  :  whereas  Jpatter,  on  account  of  the  lharper 
and  clearer  vowel  a,  intimates  a  more  dillindl  noife,  in  which  it 
chiefly  differs  from  fputter.  From  the  fame  Jp ,  and  the  termination 
ark,  comes  fpark,  fignifying  a  Angle  emiflion  of  fire  with  a  noife  ; 
namely,  fp  the  emilfion,  ar  the  more  acute  noife,  and  k,  the  mute 
confonant,  intimates  its  being  fuddenly  terminated ;  but  adding /,  is 
made  the  frequentative  fparkle.  The  fame  fp,  by  adding  r,  that  is 
Jpr,  implies  a  more  lively  impetus  of  difFufing  or  expanding  itfelf; 
to  which  adding  the  termination  ing,  it  becomes  fpring  ;  its  vi¬ 
gour  Jpr  imports,  its  fharpnefs  the  termination  ing,  and  laftly  m 
acute  and  tremulous,  ends  in  the  mute  confonant  g,  denotes  the 
fudden  ending  of  any  motion,  that  it  is  meant  in  its  primary  fignili- 
cation,  of  a  Angle,  not  a  complicated  exilition.  Hence  we  call  Jpring 
whatever  has  an  elaftick  force ;  as  alfo  a  fountain  of  water,  and 
thence  the  origin  of  any  thing  ;  and  to  fpring ,  to  germinate ;  and 
fpring,  one  of  the  four  feafons.  From  the  fame  fpr  and  out,  is  formed 
Jpr  out ,  and  with  the  termination  ig,  fprig  ;  of  which  the  following, 
ior  the  moft  part,  is  the  difference  :  Jprout ,  of  a  grofler  found,  im¬ 
ports  a  fatter  or  croffer  budj  fprig,  of  a  flendeier  found,  denotes  a 
fmaller  (hoot.  In  like  manner,  from  str  of  the  verb  strive,  and  out , 
comes  strout  and  strut.  From  the  fame  str,  and  the  termination 
uggle,  is  made  struggle  ;  and  this  gl  imports,  but  without  any  great 
noife,  by  reafon  of  the  obfeure  found  of  the  vowel  u.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  from  throw  and  roll  is  made  trull ;  and  almoft  in  the  fame  fenfe 
is  trundle,  from  throw  or  thrust ,  and  rundle.  Thus  graff  or  grough  is 
compounded  of  grave  and  tough  ;  and  trudge  from  tread  or  trot,  and 
drudge. 

In  thefe  obfervations  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  great  faga- 
city  and  great  extravagance,  an  ability  to  do  much  de¬ 
feated  by  the  defire  of  doing  more  than  enough.  It 
may  be  remarked, 

1.  That  Wallis’s  derivations  are  often  fo  made,  that 
by  the  fame  licence  any  language  may  be  deduced  from 
any  other. 

2.  That  he  makes  no  dillinflion  between  words  imme¬ 
diately  derived  by  us  from  the  Latin,  and  thofe  which 
being  copied  from  other  languages,  can  therefore  afford 
no  example  of  the  genius  of  the  Englifh  language,  or 
its  laws  of  derivation. 

3.  That  he  derives  from  the  Latin,  often  with  great 
harfhnefs  and  violence,  words  apparently  Teutonick  > 
and  therefore,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  pro¬ 
bably  older  than  the  tongue  to  which  he  refers  them. 

4.  That  fome  of  his  derivations  are  apparently  erro¬ 
neous. 

SYNTAX. 

The  eftablilhed  practice  of  grammarians  requires  that  I  fhould  here 
treat  of  the  Syntax ;  but  our  language  has  fo  little  inflexion,  or  va¬ 
riety  of  terminations,  that  its  conlirudtion  neither  requires  nor  ad¬ 
mits  many  rules.  Wallis  therefore  has  totally  omitted  it;  and  John- 
lon,  whofe  defire  of  following  the  writers  upon  the  learned  languages 
made  him  think  a  fyntax  indifpenfably  neceffary,  has  publifhed  fuch 
petty  obfervations  as  were  better  omitted. 

The  verb,  as  in  other  languages,  agrees  with  the  no¬ 
minative  in  number  and  perfon ;  as,  fhou  fliejl  from 
good ;  He  runs  to  death. 

Our  adjectives  and  pronouns  are  invariable. 

Of  two  fubftantives  Jthe  noun  poffeffive  is  the  geni¬ 
tive  •,  as,  His  father's  glory  ;  The  fun's  heat. 

Verbs  tranfitive  require  an  oblique  cafe ;  as,  He  loves 
me  You  fear  him. 

All  prepofitions  require  an  oblique  cafe  :  He  gave  this 
to  me  He  took  this  from  me  $  He  fays  this  of  me  \  He 
came  with  me. 

PROSODY. 

It  is  common  for  thofe  that  deliver  the  grammar  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  to  omit  their  Profody.  So  that  of  the  Italians  is  negletted 
by  Buomattei ;  that  of  the  French  by  Defmarais  ;  and  that  of  the 
Englifh  by  Wallis,  Cooper,  and  even  by  Johnfon  though  a  poet.  But 
as  the  laws  of  metre  are  included  in  the  idea  of  a  grammar,  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  infert  them. 

Profody  comprifes  crthoephyy  or  the  rules  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  orthometryy  or  the  laws  of  verification. 

PRONVIf- 
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grammar  of  the 


propeH'oun^  *  ^  j  JU^’  wJlcn  evei7  Icttcr  has  its 
accent  or  wl  •  Wr>  n  eve,7  Syllable  lias  its  proper 

S  1  Ve,fifiCati°'1  "  thC  n,mC’ 

for  the  accent  or  qSantftyare  not  b°r?  aIreadX .gained  ;  and  rules 

innumerable  exceptions  *  Such  ho^  7  C°  bj  i8‘Ven’  \eing  fubjed  Co 
lhalJ  here  propole  1  10vvcver  as  f  have  read  or  formed,  1 

f°rmed  ^  affix!ng  a  termination, 

kmrdm  llkMkj  com.™only  accented,  .is  cbildijh, 

fenmdf  iff'  “-f'r  tmH°,me’  Uver->  M'cr,  fairer, 
?  nVu  tf’  Julnefi,  godly ,  meekly,  drtijl. 

radical  2  i  f  b>’  prefixing  a  fyllable  to  the 

hfVr' :ommonly  the  accent  on  the  latter  • 
as,  to  beget,  to  befeem,  tobejlow. 

thef  verb  ^a^cs’  Vvji:cb  are  at  once  nouns  and  verbs, 

I  e  e,b  has  fommohJy  the  accent  on  the  latter  and 

he  n°  .h  f  fyl)abIe;  l  cZ  'g£ 

1  '  10  cmnt’  a  “™»i ;  to  contrail,  a  contrast. 

ace™V„tefer^CeP'i0nSV  Tho"Sh  v“bs  hive  their 

*,  ASsl,  fjgz  •  ya  C0“M  *•  *»•  it  »"  *•  latter  fyllable; 

labcufp-  cnchng  in  y,  as  cranny ;  in  our,  as 

n  k  l bZ;  ?■$”'  ■“  except  allow  5 

hick  laFork  ■  ,  ’  m  ,Jh  *  •>  in  <*,  as  *&,- 

'  I  ftck . ' . ln  ltr>  as  »f  ^ter ;  in  **  as  wW  s  in 

'  ’ fvrTn  ij  Ct'  3sjuiet,  accent  the  former  fyllable. 

rh,?;7  ty  e  ?ouns  in  as  “'‘«ker,  hitter,  have 
tnc  accent  on  the  former  fyllable. 

,,  ^^yhable  verbs  terminating  in  a  confonant 
•  i  I'tl  ff  compnfe,  efcape\  or  having  a  diphthong 
r  liC  a"  ''  iiab  ^as^y^ch/2>,ri?^/;orendingintwocon- 
'onants,  as  have  the  accent  on  the  latter  fyllable. 

{J:hi?7lhbk  nouns  having  a  diphthong  in  the  latter 
yliable,  have  commonly  their  accent  on  the  latter  fyl- 
Jabte,  as  applaufe ;  except  words  in  ain,  certain,  mom - 
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8  TrifTyllables  formed  by  adding  a  termination,  or 
prefixing  a  fyllable,^  retain  the  accent  of  the  radical 
word,  as  lovelmcfs ,  tendernefs,  contemner,  wdgonner,  pby'- 
Jicat,  belpatter,  commenting,  commending,  affurance 
.  9-  TrifTyllables  ending  in  as  frdcious,  Iduous , 
in  a,. ,  as  capital-,  m  ion ,  as  mention ,  accent  the  firfl. 

a  n  °;  Tl,iryhables  ending  in  ce,  ent ,  and  ate ,  accent  the 
hi  ft  fyllable,  as  countenance ,  continence ,  armament,  immi¬ 
nent  elegant,  propagate,  except  they  be  derived  from 
words  having  the  accent  on  the  laft,  as  connivence,  ac¬ 
quaintance -,  or  the  middle  fyllable  hath  a  vowel  before 
two  confonants,  as  promulgate. 

, 1  lm  1 '  TyTiblcs  ending  in  y,  as  entity,  fpccify,  liberty, 
xulory,  fubfidy ,  commonly  accent  the  firfl  fyllable. 

12.  TrifTyllables  in  rtf  or  le  accent  the  firfl  fyllable, 
as  legible,  thcatr  e ,  except  difciple ,  and  Tome  words  which 
have  a  pofition,  as  example,  epiftle. 

1 3-  f  rifiy babies  in  ude  commonly  accent  the  firfl 
fyllable,  as  plenitude. 

14-  f  i  iiiyi  ables  ending  in  ator  or  atour,  as  crealour , 
or  having  in  the  middle  fyllable  a  diphthong,  as  endea¬ 
vour  ;  or  a  vovvei  befoie  two  confonants,  as  dcmeftick,  ac¬ 
cent  the  middle  fyllable. 

1 5.  TrifTyllables  that  have  their  accent  on  the  lafl  fyl- 
JabJe  are  commonly  French,  as  acquiejce,  repartee,  ma¬ 
gazine,  or  words  formed  by  prefixing  one  or  two  fyl- 
fables  to  an  acute  fyllable,  as  immature,  overcharge. 

1 6.  Polyfyllables,  cr  words  of  more  than  three  fyl- 
lables,  follow  the  accent  of  the  words  from  which  they 
are  derived,  as  arrogating,  continency ,  incontinently ,  com¬ 
mendable  ,  communicablenefs . 

17.  Words  in  ion  have  the  accent  upon  the  ante¬ 
penult,  as  [alvdtion,  perturbation,  concoction  -,  words  in 
atour  ox  ator  on  the  penult,  as  dedicator. 

18.  Words  ending  in  le  commonly  have  the  accent 
on  the  firfl  fyllable,  as  amicable,  un !els  the  fecond  fyl¬ 
lable  have  a  vowel  before  two  confonants,  as  com - 
bufiible. 

19.  Words  ending  in  ous  have  the  accent  on  the  ante¬ 
penult,  as  uxorious ,  voluptuous. 

20.  Words  ending  in  ly  have  their  accent  on  the  an¬ 
tepenult,  as  pujillanimity,  activity. 


Thefe  rules  are  not  advanced  as  compleat  or  infallible,  but  pro- 
pofed  as  ul’eful.  Alniofl  every  rule  of  every  language  has  its  ex¬ 
ceptions  ;  and  in  Englifh,  as  in  other  tongues,  much  mull  be  learned 
by  example  and  authority.  Perhaps  more  and  better  rules  may  be 
given  that  have  efcaped  my  obfervatiou. 

Versification  is  the  arrangement  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  fyllables  according  to  certain  laws. 

The  feet  of  our  verfes  are  either  iambick,  as  aloft > 
create ;  or  trochaick,  as  holy,  lofty. 

Our  iambick  meafure  comprifes  verfes 

Of  four  fyllables, 

Moll  good,  moll  fair, 

Or  things  as  rare. 

To  call  you’s  loft  ; 

For  all  the  coft 
Words  can  beftow. 

So  poorly  fhow 
Upon  your  praife. 

That  all  the  ways 
Senfe  hath,  come  fhort. 


With  ravifh’d  ears 
The  monarch  hears. 

Of  fix, 

This  while  we  are  abroad. 

Shall  we  not  touch  our  lyre  ? 
Shall  we  not  fing  an  ode  ? 

Shall  that  holy  fire. 

In  us  that  ftrongly  glow’d, 
ln  this  cold  air  expire  ? 

Though  in  the  utmoft  Peak 
A  while  we  do  remain, 

Amongft  the  mountains  bleak. 
Expos’d  to  fleet  and  rain. 

No  fport  our  hours  ffiall  break. 

To  exercife  our  vein. 

Who  though  bright  Phoebus’  beams 
Refrefh  the  fouthern  ground. 

And  though  the  princely  Thames 
With  beauteous  nymphs  abound. 
And  by  old  Camber’s  ftreams 
Be  many  wonders  found ; 

Yet  many  rivers  clear 
Here  glide  imfilver  fwathes. 

And  what  of  all  molt  dear, 

Buxton’s  delicious  baths. 

Strong  ale  and  noble  chear, 

T’  affwage  breem  winter’s  fcathes. 

In  places  far  or  near, 

Or  famous,  or  obfeure. 

Where  wholefom  is  the  air. 

Or  where  the  moft  impure, 

All  times,  and  every  where, 

The  mufe  is  ftill  in  ure. 

Of  eight,  which  is  the  ufual  meafure 
poems. 

And  may  at  laft  my  weary  ao-e 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 

The  hairy  gown,  and  molly  cell. 
Where  I  may  fit,  and  nightly  fpell 
Of  ev’ry  ftar  the  fky  doth  fhew. 

And  ev’ry  herb  that  fips  the  dew. 


Drayton. 

Dryden. 


Drayton. 
for  fhort 


Milton. 

Of  ten,  which  is  the  common  meafure  of  heroick  and 
tragick  poetry. 

Full  in  the  midft  of  this  created  fpace 
Betwixt  heav’n  earth,  and  ikies,  there  lands  a  place 
Confining  on  all  three  ;  with  triple  bound  : 

V  hence  all  things,  though  remote,  are  view’d 
around, 

And  thither  bring  their  undulating  found. 

1  he  palace  of  loud  Fame,  her  feat  of  pow’r 
Plac’d  on  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  tow’r  ; 

A  thoufand  winding  entries  long  and  wide 
Receive  of  frefh  reports  a  flowing  tide. 
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A  thousand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made  •, 

Nor  gate  nor  bars  exclude  the  bufy  trade. 

’Tis  built  of  brafs,  the  better  to  diflfufe 
The  fpreading  founds,  and  multiply  the  news  5 
Where  echo’s  in  repeated  echo’s  play  : 

A  mart  for  ever  full ;  and  open  night  and  day. 

Nor  filence  is  within,  nor  voice  exprefs, 

But  a  deaf  noife  of  founds  that  never  ceafe  ; 
Confus’d,  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  rore 
Of  tides,  receding  from  th*  infulted  fhore  *, 

Or  like  the  broken  thunder,  heard  from  far. 

When  Jove  to  diftance  drives  the  rolling  war. 

The  courts  are  fill’d  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crouds,  or  iffuing  forth,  or  entring  in : 

A  thorough-fare  of  news  •,  where  fome  devife 
Things  never  heard,  fome  mingle  truth  with  lies : 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  founds  they  beat, 
Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat.  Dry  den* 

In  all  thefe  meafures  the  accents  are  to  be  placed  on 
even  fyllables  ;  and  every  line  confidered  by  itfelf  is 
more  harmonious,  as  this  rule  is  more  ftriddy  ob- 
ferved. 

Our.  trochaick  meafures  are 

Of  three  fyllables. 

Here  we  may 
Think  and  pray. 

Before  death 
Stops  our  breath  : 

Other  joys 
Are  but  toys. 

Of  five, 

In  the  days  of  old, 

Stories  plainly  told. 

Lovers  felt  annoy. 

Of  feven, 

Faireft  piece  of  welforrrdd  earth, 

Urge  not  thus  your  haughty  birth, 

)  , 

In  thefe  meafures  the  accent  is  to  be  placed  on  the  odd 
fyllables. 
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Thefe  are  the  meafures  which  are  now  in  ufe,  and  above  the  reft 
thofe  of  feven,  eight,  and  ten  fyllables.  Our  ancient  poets  wrote 
verfes  fometimes  of  twelve  fyllables,  as  Drayton’s  Polyolbion. 

Of  all  the  Cambrian  Ihires  their  heads  that  bear  fo  high. 

And  farth’ft  furvey  their  foils  with  an  ambitious  eye, 

Mervinia  for  her  hills,  as  for  their  matchlefs  crowds. 

The  neareft  that  are  faid  to  kifs  the  wand’ring  clouds, 

Efpecial  audience  craves,  offended  with  the  throng. 

That  Ihe  of  all  the  reft  negledled  was  fo  long ; 

Alledging  for  herfelf,  when  through  the  Saxons  pride, 

TJie  godlike  race  of  Brute  to  Severn’s  fetting  fide 
Were  cruelly  inforc’d,  her  mountains  did  relieve 
Thofe  whom  devouring  war  elfe  every  where  did  grieve. 

And  when  all  Wales  befide  (by  fortune  or  by  might) 

Unto  her  ancient  foe  relign’d  her  ancient  right, 

A  conftant  maiden  ftill  Ihe  only  did  remain. 

The  laft  her  genuine  laws  which  ftoutly  did  retain. 

And  as  each  one  is  prais’d  for  her  peculiar  things ; 

So  only  fhe  is  rich,  in  mountains,  meres,  and  fprings. 

And  holds  herfelf  as  great  in  her  fuperfluous  wafte. 

As  others  by  their  towns,  and  fruitful  tillage  grac’d. 


And  of  fourteen,  as  Chapman’s  Ilomcr. 

And  as  the  mind  of  fuch  a  man,  that  hath  a  long  way  gone. 
And  either  knovveth  not  his  way,  or  die  would  let  alone 
His  purpos’d  journey,  is  diftraift. 

The  verfe  of  twelve  lines,  called  an  Alexandrine ,  is  now  only  ufod 
to  diverfify  heroick  lines. 

Waller  was  fmooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join  1 
The  varying  verfe,  the  full-refounding  line,  > 

rl  he  long  majeflick  march,  and  energy  divine.  J 

The  paufe  in  the  Alexandrine  mull  be  at  the  fixth  fy liable. 

The  verfe  of  fourteen  fyllables  is  now  broken  into  a  foft  ly  rick 
meafure  of  verfes,  confiding  alternately  of  eight  fyllables  and  lix. 

She  to  receive  thy  radiant  name. 

Selects  a  whiter  fpace. 

When  all  fhall  praife,  and  ev’ry  lay 
Devote  a  wreath  to  thee, 

That  day,  for  come  it  will,  that  day 
Shall  I  lament  to  fee. 

We  have  another  meafure  very  quick  and  lively,  and  therefore 
much  ufed  in  fongs,  which  may  be  called  the  anapeftick,  in  which 
the  accent  refts  upon  every  third  fyllable. 

May  I  govern  my  paffions  with  abfolute  fway, 

And  grow  wifer  and  better  as  life  wears  away. 

In  this  meafure  a  fyllable  is  often  retrenched  from  the  firft  foot,  as 
Diogenes  furly  and  proud. 

I  think  not  of  fris,  nor  Fris  of  me. 

Thefe  meafures  are  varied  by  many  combinations,  and  fometimes 
by  double  endings,  either  with  or  without  rhyme,  as  in  the  heroick 
meafure. 

’Tis  heav’n  itfelf  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

So  in  that  of  eight  fyllables. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded, 

They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 

In  that  of  feven, 

For  refiftance  I  could  fear  none. 

But  with  twenty  fhips  had  done, 

What  thou,  brave  and  happy  Vernon, 

Haft  atchiev’d  with  fix  alone. 

In  that  of  fix, 

’Twas  when  the  feas  were  roaring, 

With  hollow  blafts  of  wind, 

A  damfel  lay  deploring, 

All  on  a  rock  reclin’d. 

In  the  anapeftick, 

When  terrible  tempefts  affail  us. 

And  mountainous  billows  affright, 

Nor  power  nor  wealth  can  avail  us. 

But  Ikilful  induftry  fleers  right. 

To  thefe  meafures,  and  their  laws,  may  be  reduced  every  fpecies 
of  Englilh  verfe. 

Our  verfification  admits  of  few  licences,  except  a 
fynalcspha ,  or  elifion  of  e  in  the  before  a  vowel,  as  th’ eter¬ 
nal*,  and  more  rarely  o.f  0  in  to,  as  ?  accept  ;  and  a  fy- 
narefis ,  by  which  two  lhort  vowels  coalefce  into  one 
fyllable,  as  quejlion,  fpecial  •,  or  a  word  is  contracted  by 
the  expulfion  of  a  fhort  vowel  before  a  liquid,  as  av’rice, 
temp’ ranee. 

Thus  have  I  collected  rules  and  examples,  by  which  the  Englilh 
language  may  be  learned,  if  the  reader  be  already  acquainted  with 
grammatical  terms,  or  taught  by  a  mafter  to  thofe  that  are  more 
ignorant.  To  have  written  a  grammar  for  fuch  as  are  not  yet 
initiated  in  the  fchools,  would  have  been  tedious,  and  perhaps  atiaft 
IneffeftuaJ. 
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A  ABA 


The  firft  letter  of  the  European  alphabets,  has, 
in  the  Englifh  language,  three  different  founds, 
which  may  be  termed  the  broad,  open,  and  flen- 
der. 

_  1  The  broad  found  refembling  that  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  a  is  found,  in  many  of  our  monofyllables,  as  ally  wally 
malty  fait ;  in  which  a  is  pronounced  as  au  in  caufey  or  aw  in 
law.  Many  of  thefe  words  were  anciently  written  with  auy 
as  fault,  waulk  ;  which  happens  to  be  ft  ill  retained  in  fault. 
This  was  probably  the  ancient  found  of  the  Saxons,  fince  it  is 
almoft  uniformly  preferved  in  the  ruftic  pronunciation,  and 
the  Northern  dialedts,  as  maun  for  man,  haund  for  hand. 

A  open,  not  unlike  the  a  of  the  Italians,  is  found  in  father ,  ra - 
tker ,  and  more  obfcurely  in  fancy ,  fajl.  See. 

A  {lender  or  clofe,  is  the  peculiar  a  of  the  Englifh  language,  re¬ 
fembling  the  found  of  the  French  e  mafeuline,  or  diphthong  at 
in  pais,  or  perhaps  a  middle  found  between  them,  or  between 
the  a  and  e ;  to  this  the  Arabic  a  is  faid  nearly  to  approach. 
Of  this  found  we  have  examples  in  the  words,  place ,  face, 
voafley  and  all  thofe  that  terminate  in  ation  ;  as,  relation ,  na¬ 
tion,  generation. 

A  is  fhort,  as,  glafs,  grafs ;  or  long,  as,  glaze,  graze :  it  is  marked 
long,  generally,  by  an  e  final,  plane ,  or  by  an  i  added,  as, 
plain. 

A,  an  article  fet  before  nouns  of  the  fingular  number ;  a  man,  a 
tree ;  denoting  the  number  one ,  as,  a  man  is  coming,  that  is, 
no  more  than  one ;  or  an  indefinite  indication,  as,  a  man  may 
come  this  way  ;  that  is,  any  man.  This  article  has  no  plural 
fignification.  Before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it  is 
written  an,  as,  an  ox,  an  egg,  of  which  a  is  the  contraction. 

A  is  fometimes  a  noun  ;  as,  a  great  A,  a  little  a. 

A  is  placed  before  a  participle,  or  participial  noun  ;  and  is  con- 
ftdered  by  Wallis  as  a  contraction  of  at ,  when  it  is  put  before 
a  word  denoting  fome  aCtion  not  yet  finifhed  ;  as,  I  am  a  walk¬ 
ing.  It  alfo  feems  to  be  anciently  contracted  from  at,  when 
placed  before  local  furnames;  as,  Thomas  a  Becket.  In  other 
cafes,  it  feems  to  fignify  to ,  like  the  French  a. 

A  hunting  Chloe  went.  Prior. 

They  go  a  begging  to  a  bankrupt’s  door.  Dryd. 

May  pure  contents  for  ever  pitch  their  tents 

Upon  thefe  downs,  thefe  meads,  thefe  rocks,  thefe  moun¬ 
tains. 

And  peace  ftill  {lumber  by  thefe  purling  fountains  ! 

Which  we  may  every  year 

Find  when  we  come  a  fifhing  here.  Wotton. 

Now  the  men  fell  a  rubbing  of  armour,  which  a  great  while 
had  lain  oiled;  the  magazines  of  munition  are  viewed;  the 
officers  of  remains  called  to  account.  Wotton. 

Another  falls  a  ringing  a  Pefcennius  Niger,  and  judicioufly 
diftinguifhes  the  found  of  it  to  be  modern.  Addifon  on  medals. 

A  has  a  peculiar  fignification,  denoting  the  proportion  of  one 
thing  to  another.  Thus  we  fay.  The  landlord  hath  a  hundred 
a  year  ;  The  {hip’s  crew  gained  a  thoufand  pounds  a  man. 

The  river  Inn,  that  had  been  hitherto  {hut  up  among  moun¬ 
tains,  pafl'es  .generally  through  a  wide  open  country,  during  all 
its  courfe  through  Bavaria  ;  which  is  a  voyage  of  two  days, 
after  the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  a  day.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

A  is  ufed  in  burlcfrjue  poetry,  to  lengthen  out  a  fyllable,  without 
adding  to  the  fenfe. 
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For  cloves  and  nutmegs  to  the  iine-tf. 

And  even  for  oranges  to  China.  Dryder.n 

A  is  fometimes,  in  familiar  writings,  put  by  a  barbarous  corrup¬ 
tion  for  he. 

A,  in  compofition,  feems  to  have  fometimes  the  power  of  theFrench 
a  in  thefe  phrafes,  a  droit ,  a  gauche ,  See.  and  fometimes  to  be 
contracted  from  at ;  as,  afide ,  afope,  afoot,  afeep ,  athirjl ,  aware. 

If  this;  which  he  avouches,  does  appear, 

There  is  no  flying  hence,-  nor  tarrying  here. 

I  gin  to  be  a  weary  of  the  fun  ; 

And  wifti  the  ftate  of  the  world  were  now  undone. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth, 

And  now  a  breeze  from  fiiore  began  to  blow. 

The  failors  {hip  their  oars,  and  ceafe  to  row ; 

Then  hoift  their  yards  a-trip ,  and  all  their  fails 
Let  fall,  to  court  the  wind,  and  catch  the  gales. 

Dry  den’s  Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

A  is  fometimes  redundant ;  as,  arife,  arouf,  awake ;  the  fame 
with  rife,  roufe,  wake. 

A,  in  abbreviations,  ftands  for  artium ,  or  arts ;  as,  A.  B.  bachelor 
of  arts,  artium  baccalaureus ;  A.  M.  mafter  ol  arts,  artium  ma  ■ 
gijler ;  or,  anno  ;  as,  A.  D.  anno  domini. 

AB,  at  the  beginning  of  the  names  of  places,  generally  {hews 
that  they  have  fome  relation  to  an  abbey. 

Aba'cke.  adv.  obfolete.  Backwards. 

But  when  they  came  where  thou  thy  {kill  didft  {how. 
They  drew  abacke ,  as  half  with  fhame  confound. 

Shepherds  to  fee  them  in  their  art  outgo.  Spenf.  Pajl. 

ABA  CTO.k.  n.  f.  [Lat.  abadtor,  a  driver  away.]  Thofe  who 
drive  away  or  lteal  cattle  in  herds,  or  great  numbers  at  once, 
in  diftindtion  from  thofe  that  fteal  only  a  fheep  or  two.  Blount . 

A  BACUS.  n.f  [Lat.  abacus.^ 

1.  A  counting-table,  anciently  ufed  in  calculations. 

2.  In  architedlure,  it  is  the  uppermoft  member  of  a  column, 

which  ferves  as  a  fort  of  crowning  both  to  the  capital  and  co- 
lumn.  Dia. 

Aba  ft,  adv.  [of  abapan,  Sax.  Behind.]  From  the  fore-part 
of  the  {hip,  towards  the  Hern.  Dia. 

Abai'sancf.  n.f  [from  the  French  abaifer ,  to  deprefs,  to 
bring  down.]  An  adl  of  reverence,  a  bow.  Obcyfancc  is 
confidered  by  Skinner  as  a  corruption  of  abaifance,  but  is 
now  univerfally  ufed. 

To  A  BA' LIE  NATE.  v.  a.  [from  abalietio ,  Lat.]  To  make 
that  another’s  which  was  our  own  before.  Calv.  Lex.  fur. 
A  term  of  the  civil  law,  not  much  ufed  in  common  fpeech. 

Abaliena'tion.  n.J.  [Lat  abalienatiod\  A  giving  up  one’s 
right  to  another  perfon ;  or  a  making  over  an  eftate,  goods, 
or  chattels  by  fale,  or  due  courfe  of  law.  Dia . 

To  Aba'  nd.  v.  a.  [A  word  contradled  from  abandon,  but 
not  now  in  ufe.  See  ABANDON.]  To  forfake. 

Thofe  foreigners  which  came  from  far 
Grew  great,  and  got  large  portions  of  land. 

That  in  the  realm,  ere  long,  they  ftronger  are 
Than  they  which  fought  at  firft  their  helping  hand. 

And  Vortiger  enforced  the  kingdom  to  aband . 

Spenfers  Fairy  £hieen,  b.  ii.  cant.  io. 

To  ABA  NDON.  v.  a.  [Fr.  abandonner.  Derived,  according 
to  Menage,  from  the  Italian  abandonare ,  which  fignifies  to  for- 
fake  his  colours;  bandum  [vexillum]  defer  ere.  Pajquier  thinks 
B  it 
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it  a  coalition  of  a  ban  dinner,  to  give  up  to  3  profcription  J 
in  which  fenfe  we,  at  this  day,  mention  the  ban  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Ban,  in  our  own  old  dialed!:,  fignifies  a  curfe ;  and  to 
abandon ,  if  confidered  as  compounded  between  French  and 
baxon,  is  exadtly  equivalent  to  dir  is  devoverc.  ] 

I ‘  £*ye  uPj  refign,  or  quit ;  often  followed  by  the  particle  to. 

I  he  paftive  gods  behold  the  Greeks  defile 
Their  temples,  and  abandon  to  the  fpoil 
Their  own  abodes  ;  we,  feeble  few,  confpire 

To  fave  a  finking  town,  involv’d  in  fire.  Dryd.  /Eneid. 
2.  Todefert.  < 

The  princes  ufing  the  paflions  of  fearing  evil,  and  defiring 
to  efcape,  only  to  ferve  the  rule  of  virtue,  not  to  abandon  one’s 
lelf,  leapt  to  a  rib  of  the  fhip.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Then  being  alone. 

Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends, 

’Tis  right,  quoth  he  ;  thus  mifery  doth  part 

The  flux  of  company.  Shake/p.  As  you  like  it. 

What  fate  a  wretched  fugitive  attends. 

Scorn  d  by  my  foes,  abandon'd  by  my  friends.  Dryd.  Ain.  2. 
3*  *  0  generally  with  a  tendency  to  an  ill  fenfe. 

When  he  in  prefence  came,  to  Guyon  firft 
He  boldly  fpake.  Sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  be, 

Abandon  this  foreftalled  place  at  erft, 

I  or  fear  of  further  harm,  I  counfel  thee. 

Spenfer' s  Fairy  §)ueen,  b.  ii.  cant.  4.  Jlanz.  39. 

But  to  the  parting  goddefs  thus  fhe  pray’d; 

Propitious  ftill  be  prefent  to  my  aid, 

Nor  quite  abandon  your  once  favour’d  maid.  Dryd.  Fab. 

To  abandon  over.  v.  a.  [a  form  of  writing  not  ufual,  per¬ 
haps  not  exa<£l.]  To  give  up  to,  to  refign. 

Look  on  me  as  a  man  abandon  d  o'er 
To  an  eternal  lethargy  of  love ; 

To  pull,  and  pinch,  and  wound  me,  cannot  cure. 

And  but  difturb  the  quiet  of  my  death.  Dryd.  Sp.  Friar. 
Abandoned,  particip.  adj. 
li  Given  up. 

If  fhe  be  fo  abandon'd  to  her  forrow, 

As  it  is  fpoke,  fhe  never  will  admit  me. 

Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 
Wno  is  he  fo  abandoned  to  fottifh  credulity,  as  to  think, 
upon  that  principle,  that  a  clod  of  earth  in  a  fack,  may  ever, 
by  eternal  fhaking,  receive  the  fabric  of  man’s  body  ? 

Bentley s  Sermons. 

Mult  he,  whofe  altars  on  the  Phrygian  fhore, 

"With  frequent  rites,  and  pure,  avow’d  thy  pow’r. 

Be  doom  d  the  worft  of  human  ills  to  prove, 

Unblefs’d,  abandon  d  to  the  wrath  of  Jove  ? 

Pope's  Odyjfey, ,  b.  i.  1.  80. 

2.  Jrorfaken,  deferted. 

3.  Corrupted  in  the  higheft  degree.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  a  con¬ 

traction  of  a  longer  form,  abanidoned  ("given  up]  to  wic- 
kednefs. 

Abandoning.  [A  verbal  noun  from  abandon.]  Defertion, 
forfaking. 

He  hoped  his  paft  meritorious  actions  might  outweigh  his 
prefent,  abandoning  the  thought  of  future  adtion.  Clarend.  b.  viii. 

Abandonment,  n. f.  [ abandonnement ,  Fr.j 

ii.  The  a£t  of  abandoning. 

2 i  The  Bate  of  being  abandoned.  DiR. 

Abanni'tion.  n.f.  [Lat.  abannitio.]  A  banifhment  for  one  or 
two  years,  among  the  ancients,  for  manflaughter.  DiR. 

A'barcy.  n.f.  Infatiablenefs.  DiR. 

To  Aba're.  v.  a.  [abajman,  Sax.]  To  make  bare,  uncover’ 
or  difclofe. 

Abarticula  tIon.  n.  f.  [from  ah,  from,  and  articulusye.  joint, 
Lat.]  A  good  and  apt  conftru&ion  of  the  bones,  by  which 
they  move  ftrongly  and  eafily  ;  or  that  fpecies  of  articulation 
that  has  manifeft  motion.  DiR 

To  Abase,  v.a.  [Fr.  abaijfer,  from  the  Lat.  bafts,  or  bajfus, 
a  barbarous  word,  fignifying  low,  bafe.J  To  caft  down,  to 
deprefs,  to  bring  low,  almoft  always  in  a  figurative  and  per- 
fonal  fenfe. 

Happy  fhepherd,  with  thanks  to  the  gods,  Bill  think  to  be 
thankful,  that  to  thy  advancement  their  wifdoms  have  thee 
aba  fed.  .  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

With  unrefifted  might  the  monarch  reigns; 

He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raifes  plains  ; 

And,  not  regarding  difference  of  degree, 

Abas'd  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me.  Dryd.  Fables . 

Behold  every  one  that  is  proud,  and  abafe  him.  Job,x\.  1 1. 

If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled  too  much  in  children  • 
if  their  fpirits  b c  abafed  and  broken  much  by  too  ftridtan  hand 
over  them;  they  lofe  all  their  vigour  and  induftry,  and  are  in 
a  worfe  ftate  than  the  former.  Locke  on  Education ,  §  46. 

Aba's ed.  adj.  [with  heralds]  is  a  term  ufed  of  the  wings  of 
eagles,  when  the  top  looks  downwards  towards  the  point  of 
the  Afield;  or  when  the  wings  are  fiiut;  the  natural  way  of 
hearing  them  being  fpread  with  the  top  pointing  to  the  chief  of 
the  angle.  £*%.  Chambers. 

Aba  semen  r.  n.f.  The  Aate  of  being  brought  low;  the 
act  of  bringing  low ;  depreflion. 
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There  i?  aft  abafement  becaufe  of  glory ;  and  there  is  that 
lifteth  up  his  head  from  a  low  eftate.  Ecclefiajliius,  xx.  1 1. 
To  Aba'sh.  v.a.  [See  BASHFUL.]  To  put  into  confufion  ; 
to  make  afhamed.  It  generally  implies  a  fudden  imprefiion  of 
fiiame. 

They  heard,  and  were  ahafh'd,  and  up  they  fprung 
Upon  the  wing.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  i.  /.  33  r. 

This  heard,  th’  imperious  queen  fat  mute  with  fear; 

Nor  further  durft  incenfe  the  gloomy  thunderer. 

Silence  was  in  the  court  at  this  rebuke  : 

Nor  could  the  gods,  abajh'd,  Auftain  their  fovereign’s  look. 

Dryden's  Fables. 

The  pafiive  admits  the  particle  at,  fometimes  of  before  the 
caufal  noun. 

In  no  wife  fpeak  againft  the  truth,  but  be  alajhed  of  the 
error  of  thy  ignorance.  Eccleftajlicus,  iv.  25. 

I  faid  unto  her,  from  whence  is  this  kid  ?  is  it  not  Aden  f 
Render  it  to  the  owners,  for  it  is  not  lawful  to  eat  any  thing 
that  is  ftolen.  But  file  replied  upon  me,  it  was  given  for  a 
gift,  more  than  the  wages :  however,  I  did  not  believe  her, 
but  bad  her  render  it  to  the  owners ;  and  I  was  abajhed  at  her. 

■  .  Tib.  ii.  13,  14,. 

The  little  Cupids  hov’ring  round, 

(As  pidlures  prove)  with  garlands  crown’d, 

Abajh'd  at  what  they  faw  and  heard, 

Flew  off,  nor  ever  more  appear’d.  Swift' s  Mifcellamesr 
To  ABA'TE.  v.  a.  [from  the  French  abbatre ,  to  beat  down.] 

1.  To  leffen,  to  diminifh. 

Who  can  tell  whether  the  divine  wifdom,  to  abate  the  glorv 
of  thofe  kings,  did  not  referve  this  work  to  be  done  by  a 
queen,  that  it  might  appear  to  be  his  own  immediate  work  ? 

•  •  Sir  John  Davies  on  Ireland. 

it  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 

And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring. 

You  would  abate  the  ftrength  of  your  difpleafure. 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Here  we  fee  the  hopes  of  great  benefit  and  light  from  expo- 
litors  and  commentators  are  in  a  great  part  abated ;  and  thofe 
who  have  moll  need  of  your  help,  can  receive  but  little  from 
them,  and  can  have  very  little  afliirance  of  reaching  the  A- 
poftle’s  fenfe,  by  what  they  find  in  them. 

T  ,  .  .  .  ,  Locke's  EJfay  on  St.  Paid's  Epijlles . 

2.  1  o  deject,  or  deprefs  the  mind. 

This  iron  world  (the  fame  he  weeping  fays) 

Brings  down  the  ftouteft  hearts  to  loweft  ftate  : 

For  mifery  doth  braveft  minds  abate.  Spenf  Halberd' s  Talc , 

- Have  they  power  ftill 

To  banifh  your  defenders,  till  at  length 
Your  ignorance  deliver  you, 

As  moft  abated  captives  to  fome  nation 

TITim^rrith°Uti5,l0WS ?  .  Shc,i‘fP-  Corlolanm. 
V™;  ™at  changes  all,  yet  changes  us  in  vain, 

I  he  body,  not  the  mind  ;  nor  can  controul 

Th  immortal  vigour,  or  abate  the  foul.  Dryden's  /Eneid " 

3.  1"  conferee,  to  let  down  the  price  in  felling,  fometimes  to 
beat  down  the  price  in  buying* 

ToAbate.  v.  n.  To  grow  lefs;  as,  his  paffion  abates-  the' 
“leLlr  Uftd  ““  With  the  »/befer: 

feme  difcafe  have  a  bald  l/Xfe’vMence,  anThave  a 
manner,  worn  out  their  malignity,  fo  as  to  be  no  longed  mot- 

'Tv,  a  r?  a  -T-  r-  r  ■  ,  ,  Dry  den  s  Hind  and  Panth 

1  o  Abate,  [in  common  law.] 

It  is  in  law  ufed  both  a&ively  and  neuterlv  •  as  t-n 

caftle,  to  beat  it  down. .  To  abate  a  writ,  is,  by  fome  exception* 

to  defeat  or  overthrow  it.  A  ftranger  abateth,  that  is ,  entereth 

upon  a  houfe  or  land  void  by  the  death  nf  h;™  .-u  1  1ltcret'1 

feffed  it,  before  the  heir  take  H  P°f' 

difabled,  fruftrated,  or  0^"™“ 

•  covm,  that  is,  that  the  accufation  is  defeated  bv  deceit  r  f 
To  Abate,  [in  horfemanlhip.]  A  horfeis  ffid  L  u  Cowe,L 
down  his  curvets;  when  worW upon  ^  hf  Vf? 
two  hind-legs  to  the  around  hnth  L  et  ’  ,  Puts  his  - 

fame  exaftnlfs  in  all  th? Timet  “  °nCe>  and  obfcra  ^ 
Abatement,  n.f  [abatement,  Fr. T  Du7’ 

abating  or  leflening 

trui^pTrf^oW^^r’  Vhatlaw’  which  -• 

that,  by  that  law,  a  man’ cannot  beTuft'  oTiuftifief  ’ Tj  6 

ddd  Pc,formancc  of  every  tittle/  ’  1  '"pout 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  abated.  Locke * 

Coffee  has,  in  common  with  all  nuts,  an  nil  ft™  i 
bined  and  entangled  with  earthy  particles  The  m  ^ 

par,  of  oil  exhales  in  roaftJTthe VL It  J "°XI0US 
quarter  of  its  weight  S  abatement  of  near  one 

3-  The  fun. or  quantity  taken  away  by  the  ^ 

Xenophon  tells  us,  that  the  efty ’ontamed  about  ten' thou- 

fond 
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Hand  houfes,  and  allowing  one  man  to  every  hohfe,  who  could 
have  any  fhare  in  the  government,  (the  reft,  confifting  of 
women,  children  and  fervants)  and  making  other  obvious 
abatements ,  thefe  tyrants,  if  they  had  been  careful  to  adhere 
together,  might  have  been  a  majority  even  of  the  people 
collective.  Swift  on  the  contcjls  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

4.  The  caufe  of  abating  ;  extenuation. 

As  our  advantages  towards  pra&ifing  and  promoting  piety 
and  virtue  were  greater  than  thofe  of  other  men  ;  fo  will  our 
excufe  be  lefs,  if  we  negledl  to  make  ufe  of  them.  We 
cannot  plead  in  abatement  of  our  guilt,  that  v/e  were  ignorant 
of  our  duty,  under  the  prepofleffion  of  ill  habits,  and  the  biafs 
of  a  wrong  education.  Atterbury s  Sermons. 

Abatement,  inlaw. 

The  act  of  the  abator  ;  as,  the  abatetnent  of  the  heir  into  the 
land  before  he  hath  agreed  with  the  lord.  The  affeCtion  or 
paffion  of  the  thing  abated  ;  as,  abatement  of  the  writ.  Cowel. 

Abatement,  [with  heralds]  is  an  accidental  mark,  which  be¬ 
ing  added  to  a  coat  of  arms,  the  dignity  of  it  is  abafed,  by 
reafon  of  fome  ftain  or  difhonourable  quality  of  the  bearer.  Did. 

Aba'ter.  n.f.  The  agent  or  caufe  by  which  an  abatement  is 
procured. 

Abaters' of  acrimony  or  Iharpnefs  :  exprefied  oils  of  ripe 
vegetables,  and  all  preparations  of  fuch ;  as  of  almonds,  pif- 
tachoes,  and  other  nuts.  Arbuthnot  on  diet. 

Aba'tor.  n.f.  [a  law-term.]  One  who  intrudes  into  houfes 
or  land,  that  is  void  by  the  death  of  the  former  poffeffour,  as 
yet  not  entered  upon  or  taken  up  by  his  heir.  Did. 

A'BATude.  n.f.  [old  records.]  Any  thing  diminifhed.  Bailey. 

A  b  ature.  n.f.  £a  hunting  term.]  Thofe  fprigs  of  grafs  which 
are  thrown  down  by  a  ftag  in  his  palling  by.  Did. 

Abb.  n.f.  The  yarn  on  a  weaver’s  warp  ;  a  term  among  clo¬ 
thiers.  Chambers. 

ABBA,  n.f  [Heb.  J3ft]  A  Syriac  word,  which  fignifies  father. 

A'bbacy.  n.f.  [Lat.  abbatia.']  The  rights  or  privileges  of  an 
abbot.  See  ABBEY. 

According  to  Felinus,  an  abbacy  is  the  dignity  itfelf,  fince 
an  abbot  is  a  term  or  word  of  dignity,  and  not  of  office  ;  and, 
therefore,  even  a  fecular  perfon,  who  has  the  care  of  fouls, 
is  fometimes,  in  the  canon  law,  alfo  ftiled  an  abbot. 

Ayliffe  s  Par  ergon  "Juris  Canonici. 

Abbess,  n.f.  [Lat.  abbatifja ,  from  whence  the  Saxon  abu- 
fcijye,  then  probably  abbatefs,  and  by  contraction  abbejfe  in 
Fr.  and  abbels,  Eng.]  The  fuperiour  or  governefs  of  a  nun¬ 
nery  or  monaftery  of  women. 

They  fled 

Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  purfued  them  ; 

And  here  the  abbefs  Ihuts  the  gate  on  us. 

And  will  not  fuffer  us  to  fetch  him  out. 

Shakefp.  Comedy  of  Errours. 

I  have  a  filler,  abbefs  in  Terceras, 

Who  loft  her  lover  on  her  bridal-day.  Dryd.  D.  Sebaft. 

Conftantia’s  heart  was  fo  elevated  with  the  difcourfe  of  Fa¬ 
ther  Francis,  that  the  very  next  day  fhe  entered  upon  her  vow. 
As  foon  as  the  folemnities  of  her  reception  were  over,  we  re¬ 
tired,  as  it  is  ufual,  with  the  abbefs  into  her  own  apartment. 

Addifon.  Sped.  N°  1 64. 

A'BBEY,  or  Abby.  n.f.  [Lat.  abbatia ;  from  whence  probably 
firft  Abbacy;  which  fee.]  A  monaftery  of  religious  per- 
fons,  whether  men  or  women ;  diftinguifhed  from  religious 
houfes  of  other  denominations  by  larger  privileges.  See 
ABBOT. 

With  eafy  roads  he  came  to  Leicefter  ; 

Lodg’d  in  the  abbey,  where  the  reverend  abbot, 

With  all  his  convent,  honourably  receiv’d  him. 

Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

A'bbey-Lubber.  n.f  [See  LUBBER.]  A  llothful  loiterer  in 
a  religious  houfe,  under  pretence  of  retirement  and  aufterity. 

This  is  no  Father  Dominic,  no  huge  overgrown  abbey- 
lubber ;  this  is  but  a  diminutive  fucking  friar.  Dryd.  Sp.Fr. 

A'BBOT.  n.f.  [in  the  lower  Latin  abbas ,  from  father, 
which  fenfe  was  implied  ;  fo  that  the  abbots  were  called  J>a- 
tres ,  and  abbefles  rnatres  jnonafierii.  Thus  Fortunatus  to  the 
abbot  Paternus  :  Ncminis  cffcium  jure,  Paterne ,  geris.]  The 
chief  of  a  convent,  or  fellowship  of  canons.  Of  thefe, 
fome  in  England  were  mitred,  fome  not :  thofe  that  were  mi¬ 
tred,  were  exempted  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the  diocefan, 
having  in  themfelves  epifcopal  authority  within  their  precinCts, 
and  being  aifo  lords  of  parliament.  The  other  fort  were  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  diocefan  in  all  fpiritual  government.  Cowel . 

See  ABBEY. 

Abby.  See  Abbey. 

Abbots  hip.  n.f.  The  ftate  or  privilege  of  an  abbot.  Did. 

To  ABBRE'V  I  ATE.  v.  a.  [Lat.  abbreviare.] 

1.  'Fo  fhorten  by  contraction  of  parts  without  lofs  of  the  main 
fubftance. 

Jt  i-  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting,  another  by  cut' 
ting  off.  Bacon.  EJJay  26. 

The  only  invention  of  late  years,  which  hath  any  way  con¬ 
tributed  towards  politenefs  in  difcourfe,  is  that  of  abbreviating ^ 
or  reducing  words  of  many  fyllablcs  into  one,  by  lopping  oil 
the  reft.  Swift’s  Introduction  to  genteel  oonverfatton. 
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To  fliorteri,  to  cut  fhort. 

Againft  this  opinion  we  may  very  well  fet  the  length  of 
their  days  before  the  flood  ;  which  were  abbreviated  after,  and 
in  half  this  fpace  contracted  into  hundreds  and  threefcores. 

Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

Abbreviation,  n.f 

1.  The  aCt  of  abbreviating. 

2.  The  means  ufed  to  abbreviate,  as  characters  fignifying  whole 
words. 

Such  is  the  propriety  and  energy  of  expreffion  in  them 
all,  that  they  never  can  be  changed,  but  to  difadvantage,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  circumftance  of  ufmg  abbreviations. 

Swift’s  Introduction  to  genteel  conversation'. 

Abbrevia'tor.  n.f  \abbreviateur,  Fr.]  One  who  abbreviates, 
or  abridges. 

Abbre'viature.  n.f.  [< abbreviatura ,  Lat.] 

1.  A  mark  ufed  for  the  fake  of  (horten ing. 

2.  A  compendium  or  abridgement. 

He  is  a  good  man,  who  grieves  rather  for  him  that  injures 
him,  than  for  his  own  fullering ;  who  prays  for  him,  that 
wrongs  him,  forgiving  all  his  faults  ;  who  fooner  fhews  mercy 
than  anger ;  who  offers  violence  to  his  appetite,  in  all  things 
endeavouring  to  fubdue  the  flelh  to  the  fpirit.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  abbreviature  of  the  whole  duty  of  a  chrillian. 

Taylor’s  Guide  to  devotion. 

ABBREUVOl'R.  [in  French,  a  watering-place.  This  word 
is  derived  by  Menage,  not  much  acquainted  with  the  Teutonic 
dialeCts,  from  adbibare  for  adbibere-,  but  more  probably  it  comes 
from  the  fame  root  with  brew.  See  BREW.]  It  fignifies, 
among  mafons,  the  joint  or  junClure  of  two  ftones,  or  the 
interftice  between  two  ftones  to  be  filled  up  with  mortar.  Did i 
A,  B,  C. 

1.  Is  taken  for  the  alphabet ;  as,  he  has  not  learned  his  a,  b,  c. 

2.  Sometimes  for  the  little  book  by  which  the  elements  of  reading 

are  taught. 

To  ABDICATE,  v.  a.  [Lat.  abdico.]  To  give  up  right ;  to 
refign  ;  to  lay  down  an  office. 

Old  Saturn,  here,  with  upcaft  eyes, 

Beheld  his  abdicated  fkies.  Addifon. 

Abdication,  n.f.  [ abdicatio ,  Lat.]  The  aCt  of  abdicating; 
refignation ;  quitting  an  office  by  one’s  own  proper  aCt  before 
the  ufual  or  ftated  expiration. 

Neither  doth  it  appear  how  a  prince’s  abdication  can  make 
any  other  fort  of  vacancy  in  the  throne,  than  would  be  caufed 
by  his  death  ;  fince  he  cannot  abdicate  for  his  children,  other- 
wife  than  by  his  own  confent  in  form  to  a  bill  from  the  two 
houfes.  Swift  on  the  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  man . 

A'bdicative.  adj.  That  which  caufes  or  implies  an  abdica¬ 
tion.  ■/  Did. 

A'bditive.  adj.  [from  abdo,  to  hide.]  That  which  has  the 
power  or  quality  of  hiding.  Did . 

ABDO  MEN.  »./  [Lat.  from  abdo,  to  hide.]  A  cavity  com¬ 
monly  called  the  lower  venter  or  belly  :  It  contains  the  fto- 
maeh,  guts,  liver,  fpleen,  bladder,  and  is  within  lined  with 
a  membrane  called  the  peritonaeum.  The  lower  part  is  called 
the  hypogaftrium  ;  the  foremoft  part  is  divided  into  the 
epigallrium,  the  right  and  left  hypochondria,  and  the  navel  j 
’tis  bounded  above  by  the  cartilago  enfitormis  and  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  Tideways  by  the  fhort  or  lower  ribs,  and  behind  by 
the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  bones  of  the  coxendix,  that  of 
the  pubes  and  os  facrum.  It  is  covered  with  feveral  mufcles, 
from  whofe  alternate  relaxations  and  contractions  in  refpira- 
tion,  digeftion  is  forwarded,  and  the  due  motion  of  all  the 
parts  therein  contained  promoted,  both  for  fecretion  and  ex- 
pulfion.  Afuincy. 

The  abdomen  confifts  moreover  of  parts  containing  and 
contained.  IVifeman  s  Surgery. 

Abdo  mina l.  ?  adj,-xt lating  to  the  abdomen. 

Abdominous.)  j  0 

To  ABDU'CE-wa.  [Lat.  abduco.]  To  draw  to  a  different  part; 
to  withdraw  one  part  from  another.  A  word  chiefly  ufed  in 
phyfic  or  fcience. 

And  if  we  abduce  the  eye  unto  either  corner,  the  object 
will  not  duplicate  ;  for,  in  that  pofition,  the  axis  of  the  cones 
remain  in  the  fame  plain,  as  is  demonflrated  in  the  optics  de¬ 
livered  by  Galen.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

Abducent,  adj.  Mufcles  abducent,  are  thofe  which  ferve  to 
open  or  pull  back  divers  parts  of  the  body  ;  their  oppofites  be¬ 
ing  called  adducent.  Did. 

Abdu'ction.  n.f.  \ [abdudio ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  adl  of  drawing  apart,  of  withdrawing  one  part  from 

another. 

2.  A  particular  form  of  argument. 

ABDU'CTOR.  n.f  [abdudor,  Lat.]  The  name  oiven  by 
anatomifts  to  the  mufcles,  which  ferve  to  draw  Nick  the  feveral 
members. 

In  purfuance  of  this  theory,  he  fuppofed  the  conftridlors  of 
the  eylelids  muft  be  ftrengthened  in  the  fupercilious  ;  the  ab - 
dudors  in  drunkards,  and  contemplative  men,  who  have 
the  fame  fteaay  and  grave  motion  of  the  eye. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope’s  Martir.us  Scriblerus . 

Abece-* 
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Are ceda'rian*  n.f.  [from  the  names  of  a,  b,  c ,  the  three 
firft  letters  of  the  alphabet.]  He  that  teaches  or  learns  the 
alphabet,  or  firft  rudiments  of  literature* 

This  word  is  ufed  by  JVood  in  his  Athena  Oxonicnfes,  where 
mentioning  Farnaby  the  critic,  he  relates,  that,  in  fome  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  reduced  to  follow  the  trade  of  an  abece¬ 
darian  by  his  misfortunes. 

A'becedary.  adj.  [See  Abecedarian.] 

i  .  Belonging  to  the  alphabet. 

2*  Infer ibed  with  the  alphabet. 

This  is  pretended  from  the  fympathy  of  tw;o  needles 
touched  with  the  loadftone,  and  placed  in  the  center  of  two 
abecedary  circles,  or  rings  of  letters,  deferibed  round  about 
them,  one  friend  keeping  one,  and  another  the  other,  and 
agreeing  upon  an  hour  wherein  they  will  communicate. 

Brown  s  Vulgar  Err our s,  b.  ii.  c. 2. 

Abe'd.  adv.  [from  a ,  for  at.  See  (A,)  and  Bed.]  In  bed. 

It  was  a  fhame  for  them  to  mar  their  Complexions,  yea  and 
conditions  too,  with  long  lying  abed :  and  that,  when  fhe  was 
of  their  age,  fhe  trowed,  fhe  would  have  made  a  handker¬ 
chief  by  that  time  o’  day.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

She  has  not  been  abed ,  but  in  her  chapel 
All  night  devoutly  watch’d,  and  brib’d  the  faints 
With  prayers  for  her  deliverance.  Dr  yd.  Span .  Friar. 

Aberr'ance.  n.  f.  [from  aberro ,  Lat.  to  wander  from  the 
right  way.]  A  deviation  from  the  right  way ;  an  errour;  a 
miftake  ;  a  falfe  opinion. 

Could  a  man  be  compofed  to  fuch  an  advantage  of  conftitu- 
tion,  that  it  fhould  not  at  all  adulterate  the  images  of  his  mind  ; 
yet  this  fecond  nature  would  alter  the  crafis  of  his  underftand- 
ing,  and  render  it  as  obnoxious  to  aber ranees,  as  now. 

Glanville’s  Scepfts  Scientifica ,  c.  1 6. 

Abe'rrancy.  The  fame  with  Aberrance. 

They  do  not  only  fwarm  with  errors,  but  vices  depending 
thereon.  Thus  they  commonly  affedt  no  man  any  farther  than 
he  deferts  his  reafon,  or  complies  with  their  aberrancies. 

Brown s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Abe'rrant.  adj.  [from  aberrans,  Lat.]  Deviating,  wandering 
from  the  right  or  known  way.  DiPi. 

Aberra'tion.  n.  f.  [from  aber ratio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  devia¬ 
ting  from  the  common  track. 

And  if  it  be  a  miftake,  it  is  only  fo ;  there  is  no  herefy  in 
fuch  an  harmlefs  aberration  ;  at  the  worft,  with  the  ingenuous, 
the  probability  of  it  will  render  it  a  lapfe  of  eafy  pardon. 

Glanville'  s  Scepfis  Scientifica,  c.  1 1 . 

Abe'rring.  part,  [from  the  verb  aberr,  of  aberro ,  Lat.]  Wan¬ 
dering,  going  aftray. 

Though  there  were  a  fatality  in  this  year,  yet  divers  were, 
and  others  might  be,  out  in  their  account,  aberring  feveral  ways 
from  the  true  and  juft  compute,  and  calling  that  one  year, 
which  perhaps  might  be  another. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 
Of  the  verb  aberr  I  have  found  no  example. 

To  Aseru'ncate.  v.  a  [ averunco ,  Lat.]  To  pull  up  by  the 
roots ;  to  extirpate  utterly.  Dipt. 

To  ABE'T.  v.  a.  [from  betan,  Sax.  fignifying  to  enkindle  or 
animate.]  To  pufh  forward  another,  to  fupport  him  in  his  de- 
figns  by  connivance,  encouragement,  or  help.  It  is  generally 
taken,  at  leaft  by  modern  writers,  in  an  ill  fenfe ;  as  may  be 
feen  in  Abetter. 

To  abet  ftgnifieth,  in  our  common  law,  as  much  as  to  encou¬ 
rage  or  fet  on.  Cow  el. 

Then  fhall  I  foon,  quoth  he,  return  again, 

Abet  that  virgin’s  caufe  difconfolate, 

And  fhortly  back  return  unto  this  place. 

To  walk  this  way  in  pilgrim’s  poor  eftate.  Fairy  j^.  b.  i. 

A  widow  who  by  folemn  vows, 

Contracted  to  me,  for  my  fpoufe. 

Combin’d  with  him  to  break  her  word, 

And  has  abetted  all. -  Hudibras,  p.  iii.  cant.  3. 

Men  lay  fo  great  weight  upon  their  being  of  right  opinions, 
and  their  eagernefs  of  abetting  them,  that  they  account  that 
the  unum  neceflarium.  Decay  of  Piety. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  firft,  though  that  prince 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  France,  and  was  perfonally  be¬ 
loved  and  efteemed  in  the  French  court ;  it  is  well  known  that 
they  abetted  both  parties  in  the  civil  war,  and  always  furnifhed 
fupplies  to  the  weaker  fide,  leaft  there  fhould  be  an  end  put  to 
thefe  fatal  divifions.  Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  28. 

Abe'Tment.  n.  f.  TheaCtof  abetting.  Dipt. 

Abe'tter,  or  Abe't tor.  n.f  He  that  abets ;  the  fupporter 
or  encourager  of  another. 

You  fhall  be  ftill  plain  Torrifmond  with  me, 

Th 'abettor,  partner,  (if  you  like  the  name) 

'Fhe  hufband  of  a  tyrant,  but  no  king  j 
Till  you  deferve  that  tide  by  your  juftice. 

Dryden's  Spanijh  Friar. 
Whilft  this  fin  of  calumny  has  two  fuch  potent  abetters,  we 
are  not  to  wonder  at  its  growth  :  as  long  as  men  are  malicious 
and  defigning,  they  will  be  traducing.  Govern,  of  the  Tongue. 

Thefe  and  the  like  considerations,  though  they  may  have  no 
influence  on  the  headftrong  unruly  multitude,  ought  to  fuik 


into  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  their  abettors,  and  who,  if 
they  efcape  the  punifhment  here  due  to  them,  muft  very  well 
know, that  thefe  feveral  mifehiefs  will  be  one  day  laid  to  their 
charge.  Addifon.  Freeholder,  N°  50. 

Abey'ance.  n.f  [from  the  French  aboyer,  allatrare,  to  bark 
at;]  This  word,  in  Littleton,  cap.  Difcontinuance,  is  thus 
ufed.  The  right  of  fee-fimple  lieth  in  abeyance,  when  it  is  all 
only  in  the  remembrance,  intendment,  and  confideration  of 
the  law.  The  frank  tenement  of  the  glebe  of  the  parfonage, 
is  in  no  man  during  the  time  that  the  parfonage  is  void,  but  is 
in  abeyance.  Cowel . 

Abgrega'tion.  n.f.  [abgregatio,  Lat.]  A  Separation  from  the 
flock.  .  Dipt . 

To  ABHOR.  v.  a.  [alhorreo,  Lat.]  To  hate  with  acrimony; 
to  deteft  to  extremity ;  to  loath. 

Whilft  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  mail, 

Who  having  feen  me  in  my  worfer  ftate, 

Shunn’d  my  abhorr'd  Society.  Shakefpear's  K.  Lear » 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Juftly  thou  abhorr'Jl 
That  Son,  who  on  the  quiet  ftate  of  men 
Such  trouble  brought,  affedting  to  Subdue 
Rational  liberty.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl,  b.  xii.  /.  79, 

The  Self-fame  thing  they  will  abhor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for.  Hudibras,  p.  i.  cant.  r. 
A  church  of  England  man  abhors  the  humour  of  the  age,  in 
delighting  to  fling  Scandals  upon  the  clergy  in  general ;  which, 
befides  the  difgrace  to  the  reformation,  and  to  religion  itfelf, 
caft  an  ignominy  upon  the  kingdom  that  it  doth  not  deferve. 

Swift  on  the  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  man. 

Abho'rrence.  n.f.  [from  abhor.] 

1.  The  adf  of  abhorring,  deteftation. 

It  draws  upon  him  the  juft  and  univerfal  hatred  and  abhor-* 
rence  of  all  men  here ;  and,  finally,  fubjedls  him  to  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  eternal  damnation  hereafter.  South's  Serm. 

2.  The  difpofition  to  abhor,  hatred. 

He  knew  well  that  even  a  juft  and  neceffary  offence  does,  by 
giving  men  acquaintance  with  war,  take  off  fomewhat  from 
the  abhorrence  of  it,  and  infenfibly  difpofc  them  to  farther  hofti- 
lities.  Decay  of  Piety . 

Abho'rrency.  n.f  The  fame  with  Abhorrence. 

The  firft  tendency  to  any  injuftice  that  appears,  muft  be 
fuppreffed  with  a  fhow  of  wonder  and  abhorrency  in  the  parents 
and  governours.  Locke  on  Education ,  §  no. 

Abho'rrent.  adj.  [from  abhor] 

1.  Struck  with  abhorrence. 

- For  if  the  worlds 

In  worlds  inclos’d  would  on  his  fenfes  burft. 

He  would  abhorrent  turn.  Thomfon's  Summer ,  /.  310. 

2.  Contrary  to,  foreign,  inconfiftent  with.  It  is  ufed  with  the 
particles  from  or  to,  but  more  properly  with  from. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  an  hypothefis,  well  worthy  a  rational 
belief;  and  yet  is  it  fo  abhorrent  from  the  vulgar,  that  they 
would  as  foon  believe  Anaxagoras,  that  Snow  is  black,  as  him 
that  fhould  affirm  it  is  not  white  ;  and  if  any  fhould  in  effedi: 
affert,  that  the  fire  is  not  formally  hot,  it  would  be  thought 
that  the  heat  of  his  brain  had  fitted  him  for  Anticyra,  and  that 
his  head  were  fo  to  madnefs.  Glanville' s  Scepfis  Scient.  c.  1 2. 

Why  then  thefe  foreign  thoughts  of  ftate  employments. 
Abhorrent  to  your  function  and  your  breeding  ? 

Poor  droning  truants  of  unpradtis’d  cells. 

Bred  in  the  fellowfhip  of  beardlefs  boys. 

What  wonder  is  it  if  you  know  not  men  ? 

.  ,  Dryden's  Don  Sebaflicm. 

Abhorrer.  n.f.  [from  abhor.']  The  perfon  that  abhors;  a 
hater,  detefter. 


The  reprefentatives  of  the  lower  clergy  were  railed  at,  for 
disputing  the  power  of  the  bifhops,  by  the  known  abhorrers  of 
epifcopacy,  and  abufed  for  doing  nothing  in  the  convocations 
by  thefe  very  men  who  wanted  to  bind  up  their  hands. 

,  _  Swift.  Examiner,  N3  2  r. 

Abho  rrtng*  The  objeft  of  abhorrence.  This  feems  not  to 
be  the  proper  ufe  of  the  participial  noun. 

And  they  fhall  go  forth,  and  look  upon  the  carcafes  of  the 
men  that  have  tranfgreffed  againft  me :  for  their  worm  fhall 
not  die,  neither  fhall  their  fire  be  quenched,  and  they  fhall  be 
a„  unt°  allflefl,  Ifaich.M.  44. 

To  ABIDE,  v.  «.  I  abode  or  abid.  [from  bibian,  or  aubibian. 
Sax.]  * 

1.  To  dwell  in  a  place,  not  remove. 

Thy  fervant  became  furety  for  the  lad  unto  my  father,  fay¬ 
ing,  if  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  then  I  fhall  bear  the  blame 
to  my  father  for  ever.  Now  therefore  I  pray  thee,  let  thy  fer¬ 
vant  abide  inftead  of  the  lad,  a  bondman  to  my  lord  ;  and  let 
the  lad  go  up  with  his  brethren.  Gen.  xliv,  32,  37, 

2.  I  o  dwell.  J  00 


The  Marquis  Dorfet,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

.  Shakefp.  Richard  IIL 

.  1  o  remain,  not  ceafe  or  fail. 

They  that  truft  in  the  Lord  fhall  be  as  mount  Zion,  which 
cannot  be  removed,  but  abideth  for  ever.  Pfalm  exxv.  1. 
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4.  To  continue  in  the  fame  ftatc. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  tendcth  to  life ;  and  he  that  hath  it 
{hail  abide  fatisfied.  Prov.  xix.  23. 

Thofe  who  apply  thcmfelves  to  learning;,  are  forced  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  one  God,  incorruptible  and  unbegotten  ;  who  is 
the  only  true  being,  and  abides  for  ever  above  the  highefl 
heavens,  from  whence  he  beholds  all  the  things  that  are  done 
in  heaven  and  earth.  Stillingf  Defence  of  DiJ'c.  on  Rom.  ldolat. 

There  can  be  no  lludy  without  time  ;  and  the  mind  muff 
abide  and  dwell  upon  things,  or  be  always  a  flranger  to  the  in- 
fide  of  them.  South. 

5.  To  wait  for,  expect,  attend,  wait  upon,  await;  ufed  of 
things  prepared  for  perfons,  as  well  as  of  perfons  expeiling 
things. 

Horn.’  is  he  brought,  and  laid  in  fumptuous. bed. 

Where  many  fkilful  leeches  him  abide , 

To  falve  his  hurts.  Fairy  Queeny  b.  i.  cant.  $.Jlanz.  17. 

While  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens. 

Poor  harmlefs  lambs  abide  their  znmity, Shakefp. HenNl.  p.-^. 
Bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  Adis  xx.  23. 

6.  To  bear  or  fupport  the  confequences  of  a  thing. 

Ah  me  !  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boaft  fo  vain. 

Milton's  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  iv.  /.  8  7. 

7.  To  bear  or  fupport,  without  being  conquered  or  deftroyed. 

But  the  Lord  he  is  the  true  God,  he  is  the  living  God,  ajid 
an  everlafting  king  :  At  his  wrath  the  earth  (hall  tremble,  and 
the  nations  fhall  not  be  able  to  abide  his  indignation.  Jer.  x.  1  c. 

It  mult  be  allowed  a  fair  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  my  doilrines,  that  they  have  abid  a  very  rigorous  teft  now 
for  above  thirty  years,  hand  yet  firm ;  and  the  longer  and 
more  ftriitly  they  are  look’d  into,  the  more  they  are  confirmed 
to  this  very  day.  Woodward ,  Letter  i. 

8.  To  bear  without  aver fi on ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  commonly 
ufed  with  a  negative. 

Thou  can’ll  not  abide  Tiridates  5  this  is  but  love  of  thy- 
Llf.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Thy  vile  race. 

Though  thou  didfl  learn,  had  that  in’t,  which  good  natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with  ;  therefore  waft  thou 
Defervedly  confin’d  into  this  rock.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

9.  To  bear  or  fuffer. 

That  chief  (rejoin’d  the  God)  his  race  derives 
From  Ithaca,  and  wond’rous  woes  furvives ; 

Laertes’  fon :  girt  with  circumfluous  tides 
He  ftill  calamitous  conftraint  abides.  Pope's  Odyff.  bM.  I.750. 
t  o.  It  is  ufed  with  the  particle  with  before  a  perfon,  and  at  or  in 
before  a  place. 

It  is  better  that  I  give  her  to  thee,  than  that  I  fhould  give 
her  to  another  man  :  Abide  with  me.  Gen.  xxix.  1 9. 

For  thy  fervant  vowed  a  vow,  while  I  abode  at  Gefhur  in 
Syria,  faying,  if  the  Lord  fhall  bring  me  again  indeed  to  Je- 
rufalem,  then  I  will  ferve  the  Lord.  2  Sam.  xv.  8. 

11.  It  is  ufed  with  by  before  a  thing;  as,  to  abide  by  his  tefti- 
mony  ;  to  abide  by  his  own  fkill ;  that  is,  to  rely  upon  them ;  to 
abide  by  an  opinion  ;  to  maintain  it ;  to  abide  by  a  man,  is  alfo, 
to  defend  or  fupport  him.  But  thefe  forms  are  fomething  low. 

Of  the  participle  abid ,  I  have  found  only  the  example  in 
Woodward. 

Abi'der.  n.  f  [from  abide.]  The  perfon  that  abides  or  dwells 
in  a  place ;  perhaps  that  lives  or  endures.  A  word  little  in  ufe. 
Abi'ding.  n.f  [from  abide.]  Continuance. 

We  are  ftrangers  before  thee  and  fojourners,  as  were  all  our 
fathers  :  our  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a  {hadow,  and  there  is 
none  abiding.  1  Chron.  xxix.  1  5. 

The  air  in  that  region  is  fo  violently  removed,  and  carried 
about  with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  as  nothing  in  that  place  can  confift 
or  have  abiding.  Rawleigh's  Hiftory  of  the  World. 

A'BJECT.  adj.  [ abjedlus ,  Lat.  thrown  away  as  of  no  value.] 

1.  Mean,  or  worthless,  fpoken  of  perfons. 

That  rebellion 
Came  like  itfelf  in  bafe  and  abjedl  routs. 

Led  on  by  bloody  youth  goaded  with  rage, 

And  countenanc  d  by  boys  and  beggary.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV. 
Honeft  men,  who  tell  their  fovereigns  what  they  expeit 
from  them,  and  what  obedience  they  fhall  be  always  ready  to 
pay  them,  are  not  upon  an  equal  foot  with  fuch  bafe  and  abjedl 
flatterers  ;  and  are  therefore  always  in  danger  of  being  the  laft 
in  the  royal  favour.  Addifon's  Whig  Examiner. 

2.  Contemptible,  or  of  no  value  ;  ufed  of  things. 

I  was  at  firft,  as  other  beafts  that  graze 
The  troden  herb,  of  abjedl  thoughts  and  low. 

Milt.  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ix.  /.  57 1. 

3.  Without  hope  or  regard  ;  ufed  of  condition. 

The  rarer  thy  example  ftands, 

By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wond’rous  glory, 

Strongefl  of  mortal  men,  , 

To  loweft  pitch  of  abjedt  fortune  thou  art  fall’n. 

Milton's  Samfon  Agonijles. 
We  fee  man  and  woman  in  the  highefl  innocence  and 
perfection,  and  in  the  molt  abjedl  ftatc  of  guilt  and  infirmity. 

Addifon.  Spedlator ,  N°  273. 
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4.  Deftitutc,  mean  and  defpicable  ;  ufed  of  actions. 

1  o  what  bafe  ends,  and  by  what  abjedl  ways. 

Are  mortals  urg’d  thro’  facred  lull  of  praife  ? 

Pope's  EJfay  on  Griticifm , 
The  rapine  is  fo  abjedl  and  profane, 

*1  hey'  not  from  trifles,  nor  from  gods  refrain. 
f  Dry  den' s  Juvenal ,  Sat.  8. 

Abject,  n.f  A  man  without  hope;  a  man  whofe  miferies 
are  irretrievable. 

But  in  mine  adverfity  they  rejoiced,  and  gathered  them- 
felves  together  :  yea,  the  abjedls  gathered  themfelves  together 
againft  me,  and  I  knew  it  not ;  they  did  tear  me,  and  ceafed 
not>  Pfalm  xxxv.  15. 

ToAbje'ct.  v.  a.  [ abjicio ,  Lat.]  To  throw  away.  A  word 
rarely  ufed. 

Abje'ctedness.  n.f  [from  abjedl.]  The  ftatc  of  an  abject. 

He  would  love  at  no  lefs  rate  than  death  ;  and*  from  the  fu- 
pereminent  height  of  glory,  flooped  and  abafed  himfelf  to  the 
fuflerance  of  the  extremeft  of  indignities,  and  funk  himfelf  to 
the  bottom  of  abjedlednefs ,  to  exalt  our  condition  to  the  con¬ 
trary  extreme.  Boyle's  Works . 

Abjection,  n.f.  [from  abjedl .]  Meannefs  of  mind;  want 
of  fpirit ;  fervility  ;  bafenefs. 

t  hat  this  fhould  be  termed  bafenefs,  abjedlion  of  mind,  or 
fervility,  is  it  credible  ?  Flooker ,  b.  v.  §  47. 

Now  the  juft  medium  of  this  cafe  lies  betwixt  the  pride  and 
the  abjedlion ,  the  two  extremes.  L' Ejlrange. 

A'bjectly.  adv.  [from  abjedl.']  In  an  abjedl  manner,  meanly, 
bafely,  fervilely,  contemptibly. 

A'bj ectness.  n.  f.  [from  abjedl.]  The  fame  with  abjection  ; 
fervility,  meannefs. 

Servility  and  abjedlnefs  of  humour  is  implicitely  involved  in 
the  charge  of  lying;  the  condefcending  to  that,  being  a  mark 
of  a  difingenuous  fpirit.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  §  8. 

By  humility  I  mean  not  the  abjedlnefs  of  a  bafe  mind  :  but  a 
prudent  care  not  to  over-value  ourfelves  upon  any  account. 

Crew's  Cofnologia  Sacra ,  b.  ii.  c.  7, 
Abi'i.ity.  n.f.  [Habilete,  Fr.] 

1.  The  power  to  do  any  thing,  whether  depending  upon  fkill,  car 
riches,  or  ftrength,  or  any  other  quality. 

Of  finging  thou  haft  got  the  reputation, 

Good  Thyrfts,  mine  I  yield  to  thy  ability ; 

My  heart  doth  feek  another  eftimation.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

If  aught  in  my  ability  may  ferve 
To  heighten  what  thou  fuffer’ft,  and  appeafe 
Thy  mir.d  with  what  amends  is  in  my  pow’r. 

Milton  s  Sampfon  Agonijles,  l.  744. 
They  gave  after  their  ability  unto  the  treafure  of  the  work. 

Ezra  ii.  69, 

If  any  man  minifter,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which 
God  giveth :  that  God  in  all  things  may  be  glorified  through 
Jefus  Chrift.  1  Pet.  iv.  11. 

2.  Capacity. 

Children  in  whom  there  was  ho  blemifh,  but  well-favoured, 
and  fkilful  in  all  wifdom,  and  cunning  in  knowledge,  and  un- 
derftanding  fcience,  and  fuch  as  had  ability  in  them  to  lland  in 
the  king’s  palace.  Dan.  i.  4. 

3.  When  it  has  the  plural  number,  abilities ,  it  frequently  fignifies 
the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind,  and  lometimes  the  force  of 
underftanding  given  by  nature,  as  diftinguifhed  from  acquired 
qualifications. 

Wherever  we  find  our  abilities  too  weak  for  the  performance, 
he  allures  us  of  the  affiftance  of  his  holy  fpirit.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Whether  it  may  be  thought  neceffary,  that  in  certain  trails 
of  country,  like  what  we  call  parifhes,  there  fhould  be  one 
man,  at  leaft,  of  abilities  to  read  and  write  ? 

Swift's  Arguments  againft  abolijhing  Chrijlianity. 
Abinte'state.  adj.  [of  ab ,  from,  and  intejlatus ,  Lat.]  A 
term  of  law,  implying  him  that  inherits  from  a  man,  who, 
though  he  had  the  power  to  make  a  will, yet  did  not  make  it. 

To  ATjug ate.  v.  a.  \_abjugo ,  Lat.]  To  unyoke,  to  un¬ 
couple.  Didi. 

To  A B  JUTE.  v.  a.  [ abjuro ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  call  off  upon  oath,  to  fwearnot  to  do  fomething. 

Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 

For  ever  the  fociety  of  man.  Shakefp. Midfum.  Night's  Dream. 
No  man,  therefore,  that  hath  not  abjured  his  reafon,  and 
fworn  allegiance  to  a  preconceived  fantaftical  hypothefis,  can 
undertake  the  defence  of  fuch  a  fuppofition. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  To  retrail,  or  recant,  or  abnegate  ;  a  pofition  upon  oath. 
Abjura'tion.  n.  f.  [from  abjure.]  The  ail  of  abjuring.  The 

oath  taken  for  that  end. 

Until  Henry  VIII.  his  time,  if  a  man,  hiving  committed 
felony,  could  go  into  a  church  or  church-yard,  before  he 
were  apprehended,  he  might  not  be  taken  from  thence  to 
the  ufual  trial  of  law,  but  confefling  his  fault  to  the  juftices, 
or  to  the  coroner,  gave  his  oath  to  forfake  the  realm  for  ever, 
which  was  called  abjuration. 

There  are  fome  abjurations  ftill  in  force  among  us  here  in 
England  ;  as,  by  the  ftatute  of  the  25th  of  king  Charles  II.  all 
perfons  that  are  admitted  into  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
C  muff 
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full  ft  take  the  teft  ;  which  is  an  abjuration  of  fomc  doctrines  of 
tlie  church  of  Rome. 

There  is  likewife  another  oath  of  abjuration ,  which  laymen 
and  clergymen  are  both  obliged  to  take  ;  and  that  is,  to  abjure 
the  Pretender.  Ayliffie's  Par  ergon  "Juris  Canonici. 

To  ABLA'CTATE.  v.  a.  [abladto,  Lat.J  To  wean  from  the 
breaft. 

AblactaTion.  n.f  One  of  the  methods  of  grafting;  and, 
according  to  the  figniheatioh  of  the  word,  as  it  were  a  wean¬ 
ing  of  a  cyon  by  degrees  from  its  mother  ftock,  not  cutting 
it  off  wholly  from  the  ftock,  till  it  is  firmly  united  to  that  on 
which  it  is  grafted. 

Ablaqu e  a'tion.  [ ablaqueatio ,  Lat.]  The  a£l  or  pra&ice  of 
opening  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  trees,  to  let  the  air  and 
water  operate  upon  them. 

Trench  the  ground,  and  make  it  ready  for  the  fpring:  Pre¬ 
pare  alfo  foil,  and  ufe  it  where  you  have  occafton :  Dig  bor¬ 
ders.  Uncover  as  yet  roots  of  trees,  where  ablaqueation  is 
requifite.  Evelyn  s  Kalendar. 

The  tenure  in  chief  ought  to  be  kept  alive  and  nourifhed ; 
the  which,  as  it  is  the  very  root  that  doth  maintain  this  filver 
ftem,  that  by  many  rich  and  fruitful  branches  fpreadeth  itfelf 
into  the  chancery,  exchequer,  and  court  of  wards  :  fo  if  it  be 
fuftered  to  ftarve,  by  want  of  ablaqueation ,  and  other  good  huf- 
bandry,  not  only  this  yearly  fruit  will  much  decreafe  from  time 
to  time,  but  alfo  the  whole  body  and  boughs  of  that  precious 
tree  itfelf,  will  fall  into  danger  of  decay  and  dying. 

Bacon  s  Office  of  Alienations. 

A  BL  A'TION.  n.f  [ablatio,  Lat.]  The  adt  of  taking  away. 

A'blativf.  n.  a.  [ ablativus ,  Lat.] 

1 .  That  which  takes  away. 

2.  The  fixth  cafe  of  the  Latin  nouns;  the  cafe  which,  among 
other  fignifications,  includes  the  perfon  from  whom  fomething 
is  taken  away.  A  term  of  grammar. 

A'BLE.  adj.  [habile,  Fr.  habilis,  Lat.  Skilful,  ready.] 

1.  Having  ftrong  faculties,  or  great  ftrength  or  knowledge,  riches, 
or  any  other  power  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune. 

He  was  not  afraid  of  an  able  man,  as  Lewis  the  Eleventh  was. 
But,  contrariwife,  he  was  ferved  by  the  ablejl  men  that  were  to 
be  found  ;  without  which  his  affairs  could  not  have  profpered 
as  they  did.  Bacon' s  Henry  VII. 

Such  other  gambol  faculties  he  hath,  that  Ihew  a  weak  mind 
and  an  able  body,  for  the  which  the  prince  admits  him  :  for  the 
prince  himfelf  is  fuch  another  :  the  weight  of  an  hair  will  turn 
the  feales.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

2.  Having  power  fufEcient ;  enabled. 

All  mankind  acknowledge  themfelves  able  and  fuffi cient  to 
do  many  things,  which  actually  they  never  do.  South’s  Serm. 

Every  man  fhall  give  as  he  is  able ,  according  to  the  bleffmg 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  he  hath  given  thee.  Dent.  xvi.  17. 

3.  Before  a  verb,  with  the  participle  to ,  it  fignifies  generally  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  ;  before  a  noun,  with  for ,  it  means  qualified. 

Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous  ;  but  who  is  able  to 
ftand  before  envy  ?  Prov.  xxvii.  4. 

There  have  been  fome  inventions  alfo,  which  have  been 
able  for  the  utterance  of  articulate  founds,  as  the  fpeaking  of 
certain  words.  Wilkins' s  Mathematical  Magic. 

To  A'ble.  v.  a.  To  make  able  ;  to  enable,  which  is  the  word 
commonly  ufed.  See  Enable. 

Plate  fin  with  gold. 

And  the  ftrong  lance  of  juftice  hurtlefs  breaks  r 

Arm  it  with  rags,  a  pigmy’s  ftraw  doth  pierce  it. 

None  does  offend,  none,  I  fay  none  ;  I’ll  able  ’em  ; 

Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  pow’r 

To  feal  th’  accufer’s  lips.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

Aele-Bodied.  adj.  Strong  of  body. 

It  lies  in  the  power  of  every  fine  woman,  to  fecure  at  leaft 
half  a  dozen  able-bodied  men  to  his  majefty’s  fervice. 

Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N9  4. 

To  A'  B  L  E  G  A  T  E.  v.  a.  [ ablego ,  Lat.]  To  fend  abroad  up¬ 
on  fome  employment ;  alfo  to  fend  a  perfon  out  of  the  way 

‘  that  one  is  weary  of.  Did}. 

Ableg  a'tion.  n.f.  [from  ablegate.']  A  fending  abroad,  or  out 
of  the  way.  Did}. 

A'bleness.  n.f.  [from  able.]  Ability  of  body,  vigour,  force. 

That  nation  doth  fo  excel,  both  for  comelinefs  and  ablenefs , 
that  from  neighbour  countries  they  ordinarily  come,  fome  to 
ftrive,  fome  to  learn,  fome  to  behold.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

A'blepsy.  n.f.  [’a/SaeT*.  Gr.]  Want  of  fight,  natural  blind- 
nefs  ;  alfo  unadvifednefs.  Did}. 

Abliguri'tion.  n.f.  [abliguritio,  Lat.]  A  prodigal  fpendmg 
on  meat  and  drink.  Did}. 

To  A'bligate.  v.  a.  [ abligo ,  Lat.]  To  bind  or  tyeup  from.  D. 

ToA'BLOCATE.  v.  a.  [abloco,  Lat.]  To  let  out  to  hire. 
Perhaps  properly  by  him  who  has  hired  it  from  another. 

Calvin  s  Lexicon  Juridicum. 

Ab  location,  n.f.  [from  ablocatc.]  A  letting  out  to  hire. 

ToAblu'de.  v.n.  [abludo,  Lat.]  To  be  unlike.  Did}. 

A'bluent.  adj.  [abluens,  Lat.  from  abluo,  to  wafll  away.] 

j.  That  which  walhes  clean. 

2.  That  which  has  the  power  of  cleanfing.  Did}. 

AbluTion.  n.f.  [ ablutio ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  cleanfing,  or  wafhing  clean. 
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There  is  a  natural  analogy  between  the  ablution  of  the  body 
and  the  purification  of  the  foul ;  between  eating  the  holy  bread 
and  drinking  the  facred  chalice,  and  a  participation  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chrift.  Taylors  Worthy  Communicant. 

Wafli’d  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 
Are  cleans’d,  and  caft  th’  ablutions  in  the  main.  Pope's  Iliad. 
2:  The  rinfing  pf  chymical  preparations  in  water,  to  diffolve  and 
wafh  away  any  acrimonious  particles. 

3.  The  cup  given,  without  confecration,  to  the  laity  in  thepopifh 
churches. 

To  A'BNE'G  AT  E.  v.  a.  [from  abnego,  Lat.]  To  deny. 
Abnega'tion.  n.f.  [ abnegatio ,  Lat.  denial,  from  abnego ,  to 
deny.]  Denial,  renunciation. 

The  abnegation  or  renouncing  of  all  his  ov/n  holds  and  in- 
terefts,  and  trufts  of  all  that  man  is  moft  apt  to  depend  upon, 
that  he  may  the  more  expeditely  follow  Chrift. 

Hammond' s  Practical  Catechifin. 
Abnod a'tion.  n.f.  [abnodatio,Tzt.]  The a£t  of  cutting  away 
knots  from  trees  ;  a  term  of  gardening.  •  Didi. 

Abno'rmous.  adj.  [ abnormis ,  Lat.  out  of  rule.]  Irregular, 
mifhapen.  Dtdl. 

Abo'ard.  adv.  [a  fea-term,  but  adopted  into  common  language  ; 
derived  immediately  from  theFrench  a  hard,  as,  a ller  a  bord ,  en- 
voyer  a  bord.  Bord  is  itfelf  a  word  of  very  doubtful  original,  and 
perhaps,  in  its  different  acceptations,  deducible  from  different 
roots.  Bopb,  in  the  ancient  Saxon,  fignified  a  houfe ;  in  whieft 
fenfe,  to  go  aboard ,  is  to  take  up  refidence  in  a  fliip.] 

In  a  fhip. 

Which,  when  far  off,  Cymocles  heard  and  faw, 

He  loudly  call’d  to  fuch  as  were  aboard , 

The  little  bark  unto  the  fttore  to  draw. 

And  him  to  ferry  over  that  deep  ford.  Fairy  fid  b.  ii.  cant.  6. 

I  made  this  anfwer,  that  he  might  land  them,  if  it  pleafed 
him,  or  otherwife  keep  them  aboard.  Sir  W.  Rawleigh's  Effiays. 
When  morning  rofe,  I  fentmy  mates  to  bring 
Supplies  of  water  from  a  neighb’ring  fpring ; 

Whilft  1  the  motions  of  the  winds  explor’d  ; 

Then  fummon’d  in  my  crew,  and  went  aboard. 

Addifon' s  Ovid's  Metamorphofies ,  b.  iii. 

Abc/de.  n.f.  [from  abide.'] 

1.  Habitation,  dwelling,  place  of  refidence. 

But  I  know  thy  abode  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  coming  in, 
and  thy  rage  againft  me.  2  Kings ,  xix.  27. 

Others  may  ufe  the  ocean  as  their  road. 

Only  the  Englifh  make  it  their  abode ; 

Whofe  ready  fails  with  every  wind  can  fly. 

And  make  a  cov’nant  with  th’  inconftant  fky.  Waller. 

2 .  Stay,  continuance  in  a  place. 

Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode ; 

Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait. 

Shakejpeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Making  a  fhort  abode  in  Sicily  the  fecond  time,  landing  in 
Italy,  and  making  the  war,  may  be  reafonably  judged  the  bufi- 
nefs  but  of  ten  months.  Drydens  Dedicat.  to  Adneid. 

The  woodcocks  early  vifit,  and  abode 
Of  long  continuance  in  our  temp’rate  clime, 

Foretel  a  liberal  harveft.  Phillips. 

3.  To  make  abode;  to  dwell,  to  refide,  to  inhabit. 

Deep  in  a  cave  the  Sibyl  makes  abode  ; 

Thence  full  of  fate  returns,  and  of  the  God.  Dryd.  Ain.  6. 
To  Abo'de.  v.  a.  [See  Bode.]  To  foretoken  or  forefhow  ;  to 
be  a  prognoftic,  to  be  ominous.  It  is  taken,  with  its  deriva¬ 
tives,  in  the  fenfe  either  of  good  or  ill. 

-  Every  man. 

After  the  hideous  ftorm  that  follow’d,  was 
A  thing  infpir’d ;  and,  not  confulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy,  that  this  tempeft, 

Dafhing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  fudden  breach  of  it.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  Vllf. 

Abo'dement.  n.  f.  [from  to  abode.]  A  fecret  anticipation  of 
fomething  future ;  an  impreffion  upon  the  mind  of  fome  event 
to  come ;  prognoftication  ;  pmen. 

I  like  not  this. 

For  many  men  that  ftumble  at  the  threfhold, 

Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within.—* 

— -Tufh  !  man,  abodements  muft  not  now  affright  us. 

Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 
My  lord  bifhop,  being  fomewhat troubled,  took  the  freedom 
to  afk  him,  Whether  he  had  never  any  fecret  abodement  in  his 
mind  ?  No,  replied  the  duke ;  but  I  think  fome  adventure  may 
kill  me  as  well  as  another  man.  JVatton 

To  ABO  LISH,  v.  a.  [from  aboleo,  Lat.  to  blot  out.] 

1 .  To  annul. 

For  us  to  abolifi)  what  he  hath  eftablifticd,  were  prefumption 
moft  intolerable.  Hooker,  b.  iii.  §  ,c. 

On  the  parliament’s  part  it  was  propofed,  that  all  the  bifhops, 
deans,  and  chapters,  might  be  immediately  taken  away,  and 
abolijhed.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  deftroy. 

The  long  continued  wars,  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Scots, 
had  then  railed  invincible  jealoufies  and  hate,  \*hich  lorn*  con¬ 
tinued  peace  hath  fince  abolijhed.  Sir  John  Hayward. 

That 
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That  (hall  Perocles  well  requite,  I  wot, 

And,  with  thy  blood,  abolijh  fo  reproachful  blot. 

Fairy  j^ueen,  b.  ii.  cant.  4.  Jlanxa  45. 

More  deftroy’d  than  they, 

We  fhould  be  quite  aboliful >  and  expire. 

Milton  $  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ii.  /.  92. 

Or  wilt  thou  thyfelf 
Abolijh  thy  creation,  and  unmake 

For  him,whatfor  thy  "glory  thou  haft  made  ?  Idem ,  Liii.  /.  1 63. 
Fermented  fpirits  contract,  harden,  and  confolidate  many 
fibres  together,  abolijhing  many  canals  j  efpecially  where  the 
fibres  are  the  tendereft,  as  in  the  brain.  Arbuth.  on  Aliments. 

Nor  could  Vulcanian  flame 

The  ftench  abolijh ,  or  the  favour  tame.  Dryd.  Virg.  Geo.  iii. 

Abo'ushable.  adj.  [from  abolijh. J  "t  hat  which  may  be  abo- 
liflied. 

Abo'lishf.r.  n.f  [from  abolijh.']  He  that  abolifties. 

Abolishment,  n.f.  [from  abolijh.]  The  ait  of  abolifhing. 

The  plain  and  direft  way  againft  us  herein,  had  been  only  to 
prove,  that  all  fuch  ceremonies,  as  they  require  to  be  abolifhed, 
are  retained  by  us  with  the  hurt  of  the  church,  or  with  lefs  be¬ 
nefit  than  the  abolijhrnent  of  them  would  bring.  Hooker ,  b.  iv. 

He  fhould  therefore  think  the  aboli foment  of  that  order  among 
us,  would  prove  a  mighty  fcandal  and  corruption  to  our  faith, 
and  manifeftly  dangerous  to  our  monarchy. 

Sivift  on  the  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  Englandman. 

Abolition,  n.f.  [from  abolijh.]  Theaft*of  abolishing.  This 
is  now  more  frequently  ufed  than  abolijhrnent. 

b  rom  the  total  abolition  of  the  popular  power,  may  be  dated 
the  ruin  of  Rome :  for  had  the  reducing  hereof  to  its  ancient 
condition,  propofed  by  Agrippa,  been  accepted  inftead  of  Mae¬ 
cenas’s  model,  that  ftate  might  have  continued  unto  this  day. 

GrevJ s  Cofmologia  Sacra,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
An  apoplexy  is  a  fudden  abolition  of  all  the  fenfes,  external 
and  internal,  and  of  all  voluntary  motion,  by  the  ftoppage  of 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  animal  fpirits  through  the  nerves 
deftined  for  thofe  motions.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

AboMinableness.  n.f  [from  abominable.]  The  quality  of 
being  abominable ;  hatefulnefs,  odioufnefs. 

Till  we  have  proved,  in  its  proper  place,  the  eternal  and 
efiential  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  we  muft  forbear  to 
urge  atheifts  with  the  corruption  and  ahominablenefs  of  their 
principles.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Abominable,  adj.  [ abominabilis ,  Lat.J 

1.  Hateful,  deteftable. 

Return’d 

Succefsful  beyond  hope,  to  lead  thee  forth 
Triumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit 

Abominable ,  accurs’d,  the  houfe  of  woe.  M.  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  x. 
It  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  but  the  queen  and  miniftry  might 
eafdy  redrefs  this  abominable  grievance,  by  enlarging  the  number 
of  juftices  of  the  peace,  by  endeavouring  to  choofe  men  of  vir¬ 
tuous  principles.  Swift's  Project  for  the  advancement  of  Religion. 

2.  Unclean. 

1  he  foul  that  fhall  touch  any  unclean  thing,  as  the  unclean- 
nefs  of  man,  or  any  unclean  beaft,  or  any  abominable  unclean 
thing,  and  eat  of  the  flefh  of  the  facrifice  of  peace-offerings, 
which  pertain  unto  the  Lord,  even  that  foul  (hall  be  cut  off 
from  his  people.  Leviticus ,  vii.  21. 

3.  in  low  and  ludicrous  language,  it  is  a  word  of  loofe  and  inde¬ 
terminate  cenfure. 

They  fay  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. — I  am  fo ;  I  do  love 
it  better  than  laughing. — T  hofe  that  are  in  extremity  of  either, 
are  abominable  fellows,  and  betray  themfelves  to  every  modern 
cenfure,  worfe  than  drunkards.  Shakefpeare’s  As  you  like  it. 

A  B  oM  IN  ably.  adv.  [from  abominable.]  A  word  of  low  or  fa¬ 
miliar  language,  fignifying  exceflively,  extremely,  exceeding¬ 
ly  ;  in  the  ill  fenfe. 

Since  I  have  been  your  wife,  I  have  obferved  great  abufes 
and  diforders  in  your  family  ;  your  fervants  are  mutinous  and 
quarrelfome,  and  cheat  you  moft  abominably. 

Arbuthnot' s  Hijlory  of  John  Bull. 

To  ABO'MINATE.  v.  a.  [abominor,  Lat.J  To  abhor,  de¬ 
left,  hate  utterly. 

We  are  not  guilty  of  your  injuries. 

No  way  confent  to  them  ;  but  abhor. 

Abominate ,  and  loath  this  cruelty.  Southern's  Oroonoko. 

He  profefled  both  to  abominate  and  defpife  all  myftery,  refine¬ 
ment,  and  intrigue,  either  in  a  prince  or  minifter.  He  could 
not  tell  what  I  meant  by  fecrcts  of  ftate,  where  an  enemy,  or 
fome  rival  nation,  were  not  in  the  cafe.  Swift's  Gulliv.  Travels. 

Abomination,  n.f. 

1 .  Hatred,  deteftation  ;  as,  to  have  in  abomination. 

To  affift  king  Charles  by  Englifh  or  Dutch  forces,  would 
render  him  odious  to  his  new  fubjefts,  who  have  nothing  in  fo 
great  abomination ,  as  thofe  whom  they  hold  for  heretics. 

Swift's  Mifcellanies. 

z.  The  ebjeft  of  hatred. 

That  ye  fhall  fay,  thy  fervant’s  trade  hath  been  about  cattle, 
from  our  youth  even  until  now,  both  we  and  alfo  our. fathers  : 
that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Gofhen  ;  for  every  fhepherd 
is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians.  Genefis ,  xlvi.  34. 


3.  Pollution,  defilement. 

And  there  fhall  in  no  wife  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  de- 
fileth,  neither  whatfoever  worketh  abomination ,  or  maketh  a  lie. 

Rev.  xxi.  27. 

Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you  3 
Only  th’  adulterous  Antony,  moft  large 
In  his  abominations ,  turns  you  off, 

And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull. 

That  nofes  it  againft  us.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

4.  The  caufe  of  pollution. 

And  the  high  places  that  were  before  Jerufalem,  which  were 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption,  which  Solomon 
the  king  of  Ifrael  had  builded  for  Afhtoreth  the  abomination  of 
the  Zidonians,  and  for  Chemofh  the  abomination  of  the  Moa¬ 
bites,  and  for  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Am¬ 
mon,  did  the  king  defile.  2  Kings ,  xxiii.  13. 

ABORI'GINES.  n.  f  Lat.  The  earlieft  inhabitants  of  a  country  j 
thofe  of  whom  no  original  is  to  be  traced  ;  as,  the  Welfh  in 
Britain. 

To  ABO  RT,  v.n.  [ aborto ,  Lat.J  To  bring  forth  before  the 
time ;  to  mifearry.  Ditt. 

Abo'rtion.  n.f.  [abortjo,  Lat.J 

1.  The  aft  of  bringing  forth  untimely. 

2.  The  produce  of  an  untimely  birth. 

His  wife  mifearried ;  but  as  the  abortion  proved  only  a  fe¬ 
male  foetus,  he  comforted  himfelf,  that,  had  it  arrived  to  per- 
feftion,  it  would  not  have  anfwered  his  account. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope's  Martinas  Scriblerus. 

Behold  my  arm  thus  blafted,  dry  and  wither’d. 

Shrunk  like  a  foul  abortion ,  and  decay’d, 

Like  fome  untimely  produft  of  the  feafons, 

Robb’d  of  its  properties  of  ftrength  and  office. 

.  Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

Abo  rtive.  n.f.  That  which  is  born  before  the  due  time.  See 
Abortive,  adj. 

No  common  wind,  no  cuftomed  event, 

But  they  will  pluck  away  its  nat’ral  caufes, 

And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  figns, 

Abortives ,  and  prefages,  tongues  of  heav’n 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John.  Shakef  K.  John. 
Take  the  fine  fkin  of  an  abortive ,  and,  with  ftarch  thin  laid 
on,  prepare  your  ground  or  tablet.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

T  his  is  certain,  that  many  are,  by  this  means,  preferved,  and 
do  fignal  fervice  to  their  country,  who,  without  fuch  a  provi- 
fion,  might  have  perifhed  as  abortives ,  or  have  come  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end,  and  perhaps  have  brought,  upon  their  guilty  pa¬ 
rents,  the  like  deftruftion.  Addifon.  Guardian,  N°  106. 

Abortive,  adj.  [abortivus,  Lat] 

I.  That  which  is  brought  forth  before  the  due  time  of  birth. 

If  ever  he  have  ’child,  abortive  be  it, 

Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light.  Shakefp.  Rich.  Iff. 

All  th’  unaccomplifh’d  works  of  nature’s  hand. 

Abortive ,  monftrous,  or  unkindly  mix’d, 

Diffolv’d  on  earth,  fleet  hither.  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  iii.  /.  436. 
Figuratively,  that  which  fails  for  want  of  time. 

1  his  is  the  true  caufe,  why  fo  many  politic  conceptions,  fo 
elaborately  formed  and  wrought,  and  grown  at  length  ripe  for 
delivery,  do  yet,  in  the  iffue,  mifearry  and  prove  abortive. 

South's  Sermons. 

Falfe  hopes 

He  cherifhes,  nor  will  his  fruit  expeft 
T  h’  autumnal  feafon,  but,  in  fummer’s  pride 
When  other  orchards  fmile,  abortive  fail.  Phillips. 

How  often  haft  thou  waited  at  my  cup. 

Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel’d  down  at  the  board, 

When  I  have  feafted  with  queen  Margaret  ? 

Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  creft-faln ; 

Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI.  p.  ii. 
That  which  brings  forth  nothing. 

Thefe  pafs’d,  if  any  pals,  the  void  profound 
Of  uneffential  night  receives  him  next, 

Wide-gaping  !  and  with  utter  lofs  of  being 
Threatens  him,  plung’d  in  that  abortive  gulf. 

Milton's  ParadiJ'e  Lojl ,  b.  ii.  /.  4?!. 

Abortively,  adv.  [from  abortive.]  Born  without  the  due 
time;  immaturely,  untimely. 

Abo'rtiveness.  n.f.  [from  abortive.] 

Abo'rtment.  n  f.  [from  abort.]  The 
of  time ;  an  untimely  birth. 

1  fhall  not  then  doubt  the  happy  iffue  of  my  undertakings  in 
this  defign,  whereby  concealed  treafures,  which  now  feem  ut¬ 
terly  loft  to  mankind,  fhall  be  confined  to  fo  univerfal  a  piety, 
and  brought  into  ufe  by  the  induftry  of  converted  penitents, 
whofe  wretched  carcafes  the  impartial  laws  have,  or  fhall,  de¬ 
dicate,  as  untimely  feafts,  to  the  worms  of  the  earth,  in  whofe 
womb  thofe  deferred  mineral  riches  muft  ever  lie  buried  as  loft 
abortments ,  unlefs  thofe  be  made  the  aftive  midwives  to  deliver 
them.  Bacon's  Phyfical  Rem .  ins. 

A  BOTE.  prep,  [from  a,  and  bupan,  Saxon ;  boven,  Dutch.  J 

I .  Higher  in  place. 

So  when  with  crackling  flames  a  cauldron  fries. 

The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottprq  rile; 

Above 


2. 
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Above  tlie  brims  they  force  their  firy  way  ; 

Black  vapours  climb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  day. 

Dryden ,  /Eneid  vii.  /.  643. 

2.  More  in  quantity  or  number. 

Every  one  that  paffeth  among  them,  that  are  numbered  from 
twenty  years  old  and  above ,  {hall  give  an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

Exodus ,  xxx.  14. 

3.  Higher  in  rank,  power  or  excellence. 

The  Lord  is  high  above  all  nations,  and  his  glory  above  the 
heavens.  Pfalm  cxiii.  4. 

The  public  power  of  all  focieties  is  above  every  foul  contained 
in  the  fame  fociaties.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

There  is  no  riches  above  a  found  body,  and  no  joy  above  the 
joy  of  the  heart.  Ecclefaficus ,  xxx.  16. 

To  her 

Thou  didft  refign  thy  manhood,  and  the  place 

Wherein  God  fet  thee  above  her,  made  of  thee. 

And  for  thee  :  whofe  perfection  far  excell’d 

Her’s,  in  all  real  dignity.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lof,  b,  x.  /.  147. 

Latona  fees  her  fhine  above  the  reft, 

And  feeds  with  fecret  joy  her  filent  breaft.  Dryden’ s  /Eneid. 

4.  Superiourto;  unattainable  by. 

It  is  an  old  and  true  diftinCtion,  that  things  may  be  above 
our  reafon,  without  being  contrary  to  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
power,  the  nature,  and  the  univerfal  prefence  of  God,  with 
innumerable  other  points.  Swift. 

5.  Beyond;  more  than. 

We  were  prefTed  out  of  meafure,  above  ftrength  ;  infomuch 
that  we  defpaired  even  of  life.  2  Cor.  i.  8. 

In  this,  of  having  thoughts  unconfufed,  and  being  able,  nicely 
to  diftinguifh  one  thing  from  another,  v/here  there  is  but  the 
leaft  difference,  confifts,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  exa&nefs  of 
judgment  and  clearnefs  of  reafon,  which  is  to  be  obferved  in 
one  man  above  another.  Locke. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tirol  have  many  particular  privileges 
above  thofe  of  the  other  hereditary  countries  of  the  emperour. 

Addifon  on  Italy. 

6.  Too  proud  for;  too  high  for.  A  phrafe  chiefly  ufed  in  fami¬ 
liar  expreflion. 

Kings  and  princes,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  laboured 
in  arts  and  occupations,  and  were  above  nothing  that  tended  to 
promote  the  conveniences  of  life.  Pope’s  Odyffey  j  notes. 

Abo've.  adv. 

1.  Over-head. 

To  men  {landing  below,  men  {landing  aloft  feem  much  lef- 

fened  ;  to  thofe  above,  men  {landing  below,  feem  not  fo  much  lef- 

fened.  Bacon. 

When  he  eftablifhed  the  clouds  above  ;  when  he  {Lengthened 
the  fountains  of  the  deep  ;  when  he  gave  to  the  fea  his  decree, 
that  the  waters  fhould  not  pafs  his  commandment :  when  he 
appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth  :  then  I  was  by  him,  as 
one  brought  up  with  him :  and  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing 
always  before  him.  Proverbs,  viii.  28. 

2.  In  the  regions  of  heaven. 

Your  praife  the  birds  {hall  chant  in  every  grove, 

And  winds  {hall  waft  it  to  the  pow’rs  above.  Pope’s  Pajlorals. 

3.  Before.  [See  Above-cited.] 

I  faid  above ,  that  thefe  two  machines  of  the  balance,  and 
the  dira,  were  only  ornamental,  and  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
duel  had  been  the  fame  without  them.  Dryd.  Dedicat.  /Eneid, 

Fr  OM  ABOVE. 

1.  From  an  higher  place. 

The  Trojans  from  above  their  foes  beheld ; 

And  with  arm’d  legions  all  the  rampires  fill’d.  Dryd.  /Eneid. 

2.  From  heaven. 

Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above ,  and 
cometh  down  from  the  father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  vari- 
ablenefs,  neither  ftiadow  of  turning.  fames,  i.  17. 

Above  all.  In  the  firft  place  ;  chiefly. 

I  had  alfo  ftudied  Virgil’s  defign,  his  difpofition  of  it,  his 
manners,  his  judicious  management  of  the  figures,  the  fober 
retrenchments  of  his  fenfe,  which  always  leaves  fomewhat  to 
gratify  our  imagination,  on  which  it  may  enlarge  at  pleafure  ; 
but  above  all,  the  elegance  of  his  expreflion,  and  the  harmony  of 
his  numbers.  Dryden  s  Dedication  to  the  /Eneid. 

Aeove-eoard.  In  open  fight;  without  artifice  or  trick.  A 
fio-urative  expreflion,  borrowed  from  gamefters,  who,  when 
they  put  their  hands  under  the  table,  are  changing  their  cards. 
It  is  ufed  only  in  familiar  language. 

It  is  the  part  alfo  of  an  honeft  man  to  deal  above-board,  and 
without  tricks.  L  Ejlrange. 

Though  there  have  not  been  wanting  fuch  heretofore,  as 
have  praCtifed  thefe  unworthy  arts  (for  as  much  as  there  have 
keen  villains  in  all  places,  and  all  ages)  yet  now-a-days  they  are 
owned  above-board.  South  s  Sermons. 

Above-cited.  Cited  before.  A  figurative  expreflion,  taken 
from  the  ancient  manner  of  writing  books  on  fcrolls ;  as  what¬ 
ever  is  cited  or  mentioned  before  in  the  fame  page,  muft  be 
above. 

Nor  would  I  mention  this  particular,  did  it  not  appear  from 
the  authority  above-cited,  that  this  was  a  fadt  confeiled  by  hea¬ 
thens  themfelves.  Jddijon  on  the  Chrijlian  Religion. 
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Abovf.-g  round.  An  expreflion  ufed  to  fignify,  that  a  man  is 
alive ;  not  in  the  grave. 

Above-mentioned.  See  Above-cited.  , 

I  do  not  remember,  that  Homer  any-where  falls  into  the 
faults  above-mentioned,  which  were  indeed  the  falfe  refinements, 
of  latter  ages.  Mdifif-  Spf**,™  °  2  79- 

To  ABOUND,  v.  n.  [abUndd,  Lat.  abonder,  french. J  _ 

1.  To  have  in  great  plenty  ;  uled  fometimes  with  tie  particle  in, 

and  fometimes  the  particle  with. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 

I  have  no  relifh  of  them,  but  abound 

In  the  divifion  of  each  feveral  crime,  , 

Adding  it  many  ways.  _  Shakefpearc  s  Macbeth. 

Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  are  wanting  to  this  ground,  _ 

In  which  our  countries  fruitfully  abound.  Dryd.  Indian  Emp. 
A  faithful  man  fhall  abound  with  bleflings  :  but  he  that 
maketh  hafte  to  be  rich,  {hall  not  be  innocent  Prov.  xxviii.2C. 

Now  that  languages  are  made,  and  abound  with  words,  ftand- 
ino-  for  fuch  combinations,  an  ufual  way  of  getting  thefe  com¬ 
plex  ideas,  is  by  the  explication  of  thofe  terms  _that  ftand  for 

them.  Locke' 

2.  To  be  in  great  plenty. 

And  becaufe  iniquity  {hall  abound,  the  love  of  many  lhall 
wax  cold.  Matthew,  xxiv.  1 2. 

Words  are  like  leaves,  and  where  they  moll  abound. 

Much  fruit  of  fenfe  beneath  is  rarely  found. 

Pope’s  EJfay  on  Criticifm. 

ABOUT,  prep,  [abut an,  or  abuton,  Sax.  which  feems  to  fig¬ 
nify  encircling  on  the  outfide.] 

I.  Round,  furrounding,  encircling. 

Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forfake  thee.  Bind  them  about  thy  . 
neck ;  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thy  heart.  Proverbs,  iii.  3. 

At  this  the  loudly  fhrieks, 

’Tis  he,  ’tis  he,  {he  cries,  and  tears  her  cheeks. 

Her  hair,  her  veft  ;  and,  Hooping  to  the  fands, 

Lie  nprt  fhp  rail  her  fremblinp-  hands.  Drvd.  Fables. 


2.  Near  to. 

Speak  unto  the  congregation,  faying,  get  you  up  from  <7  W 
the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  Exodus. 

Thou  doft  nothing,  Sergius, 

Thou  canft  endeavour  nothing,  nay,  not  think  ; 

But  1  both  fee  and  hear  it ;  and  am  with  thee. 

By  and  before,  about  and  in  thee  too.  Benj.  fohnf.  Catiline. 

3.  Concerning,  with  regard  to,  relating  to. 

When  Conftantine  had  finiftied  an  houfe  for  the  fervice  ot 
God  at  Jerufalem,  the  dedication  he  judged  a  matter  not  un¬ 
worthy  ;  about  the  folemn  performance  whereof,  the  greateft: 
part  of  the  biihops  in  chriftendom  fhould  meet  together. 

Hooker,  b.  v.  §  r  2. 

The  painter  is  not  to  take  fo  much  pains  about  the  drapery  as 
about  the  face,  where  the  principal  refemblance  lies. 

Dryd.  Pref.  to  Dufrefnoy. 

They  are  moft  frequently  ufed  as  words  equivalent,  and  do 
both  of  them  indifferently  fignify  either  a  fpeculative  know¬ 
ledge  of  things,  or  a  practical  skill  about  them,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  matter  or  thing  fpoken  of.  Tillot.  Sermon  i. 

Theft  is  always  a  fin,  although  the  particular  fpecies  of  it, 
and  the  denomination  of  particular  a£ls,  doth  fuppofe  pofitive 
laws  about  dominion  and  property. 

Stillingfeet’s  Defence  of  Difcourfes  on  Romijh  Idolatry. 

They  fhould  always  be  heard,  and  fairly  and  kindly  anfwer- 
ed,  when  they  ask  after  any  thing  they  would  know,  and  de¬ 
fire  to  be  informed  about.  Curiofity  fhould  be  as  carefully  che- 
rifhed  in  children,  as  other  appetites  fuppreffed. 

Locke  on  Education ,  §  108. 

It  hath  been  pra&ifed  as  a  method  of  making  men’s  court, 
when  they  are  asked  about  the  rate  of  lands,  the  abilities  of  te¬ 
nants,  the  ftate  of  trade  and  manufacture,  to  anfwer,  that,  in 
their  neighbourhood,  all  things  are  in  a  flourifhing  condition. 

Swift' sjhort  View  of  Ireland. 

4.  Engaged  in,  employed  upon. 

Our  blefied  Lord  was  pleafed  to  command  the  reprefentation 
of  his  death  and  facrifice  on  the  crofs,  fhould  be  made  by  break¬ 
ing  of  bread  and  effufion  of  wine ;  to  fignify  to  us  the  nature 
and  facrednefs  of  the  liturgy  we  are  about. 

Taylor’s  JVorthy  Communicant. 

Labour,  for  labour’s  fake,  is  againft  nature.  The  under- 
ftanding,  as  well  as  all  the  other  faculties,  choofes  always  the 
fhorteft  way  to  its  end,  would  prefently  obtain  the  knowledge  it 
is  about,  and  then  fet  upon  fome  new  enquiry.  But  this,  whe¬ 
ther  lazinefs  or  hafte,  often  mifleads  it.  Locke. 

They  ought,  however,  to  be  provided  with  fecretaries,  and 
aflifted  by  our  foreign  minillers,  to  tell  their  ftorv  for  them  in 
plain  Englifh,  and  to  let  us  know,  in  our  mother-tongue,  what 
it  is  our  brave  countrymen  are  about.  Addifon.  Spct f?.°N°  309. 

5.  Appendant  to  the  perfon  ;  as,  cloaths,  itfe. 

If  you  have  this  about  you, 

As  I  will  give  you  when  we  go,  you  may 

Boldly  a  {fault  the  necromancer’s  hall.  Milton’s  Comus. 

It  is  not  ftrange  to  me,  that  perfons  of  the  fairer  fex  fhould 
like,  in  all  things  about  them,  that  handfomenefs  for  which  they 
find  themfelves  moft  liked.  Boyle  on  Colours. 


6.  Relating 
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6.  Relating  to  the  perfon,  as  a  fervant. 

Likin'*  very  well  the  young  gentleman,  fuch  I  took  him  to 
be  admitted  this  Deiphantus  about  me,  who  well  (hewed,  there 
is  no  fervice  like  his  that  ferves  becaufe  he  loves.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Good  matter,  corporal,  captain,  for  my  old  dame’s  lake, 
{land  my  friend:  (lie  hath  no  body  to  do  any  thing  about  her 
when  I  am  gone,  and  (he  is  old  and  cannot  help  herfelf. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Abo'ut.  adv. 

1.  Circularly. 

The  weyward  fillers,  hand  in  hand. 

Potters  of  the  fea  and  land. 

Thus  do  go  about ,  about , 

Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 

And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine.  S bah  e/p.  Macbeth. 

2.  In  circuit.  _  , 

My  honeft  lads.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  am  about. —  Two  yards 
and  more.—  No  quips  now,  Piftol :  indeed  I  am  in  the  watte 
two  yards  about  ;  but  I  am  about  no  watte,  I  am  about  thrift. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Merry  Wives  of  J Vindjor. 

A  tun  about  was  ev’ry  pillar  there, 

A  polifh’d  mirrour  (hone  not  half  fo  clear.  Dryd.  Fables. 

3.  Nearly. 

When  the.  boats  were  come  within  about  fixty  yards  of  the 
pillar,  they  found  themfelves  all  bound,  and  could  go  no  far-  ■ 
ther ;  yet  fo  as  they  might  move  to  go  about,  but  might  not 
approach  nearer.  Bacon  s  Hew  Atalantis. 

4.  Here  and  there  ;  every  way. 

Up  rofe  the  gentle  virgin  from  her  place. 

And  looked  all  about ,  if  (he  might  fpy 
Her  lovely  knight  to  move  his  manly  pace. 

Fairy  tHhicen,  b.  i.  cant.  ii.  Jlan%.  33. 

A  wolf  that  was  pad  labour,  had  the  wit  in  his  old  age,  yet 
to  make  the  beft  of  a  bad  game ;  he  borrows  a  habit,  and  fo 
about  he  goes,  begging  charity  from  door  to  door,  under  the 
difguife  of  s a  pilgrim.  L’EJlrange. 

5.  With  to  before  a  verb  ;  as,  about  to  fly ;  upon  the  point,  with¬ 
in  a  fmall  diftance  of. 

Thefe  dying  lovers,  and  their  floating  fons, 

Sufpend  the  fight,  and  filence  all  our  guns  : 

Beauty  and  youth,  about  to  perifh,  finds 

Such  noble  pity  in  brave  Englifh  minds.  W ’tiler. 

6.  The  longed  way,  in  oppofition  to  the  (hort  ftraight  way. 

Gold  hath  thefe  natures ;  greatnefs  of  weight ;  clofenefs  of 
parts ;  fixation  ;  pliantnefs,  or  foftnefs  ;  immunity  from  ruft  ; 
colour,  or  Mure  of  yellow  :  Therefore  the  fure  way  (though 
moft  about)  to  make  gold,  is  to  know  the  caufes  of  the  feveral 
natures  before  rehearfed.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hifl.  N°  3  2  8. 

Spies  of  theVolfcians 

Held  me  in  chafe,  that  I  was  forc’d  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about ;  elfe  had  I,  Sir, 

Half  an  hour  fince  brought  my  report.  Shake/p.  Coriolanus. 

7.  To  bring  about;  to  bring  to  the  point  or  (late  defired;  as,  be 
has  brought  about  bis  purpofes. 

Whether  this  will  be  brought  about ,  by  breaking  his  head,  I 
very  much  queftion.  Spectator. 

8.  To  come  about ;  to  come  to  fome  certain  ftate  or  point. 

Wherefore  it  came  to  pafs,  when  the  time  was  come  about , 
after  Hannah  had  conceived,  that  (he  bare  a  fon.  1  Sam.  i.  20. 
One  evening  it  befel,  that  looking  out. 

The  wind  they  long  had  wilh’d  was  come  about ; 

Well  pleas’d  they  went  to  reft  ;  and  if  the  gale 

’Till  morn  continu’d,  both  refolv’d  to  fail.  Dryd.  Fables. 

9.  To  go  about  a  thing  ;  to  prepare  to  do  it. 

Did  not  Mofes  give  you  the  law,  and  yet  none  of  you 
keepeth  the  law  ?  Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  me  ?  John  vii.  19. 

In  common  language,  they  fay,  to  come  about  a  man,  to  ch  - 
cunment  him. 

Some  of  thefe  phrafes  feem  to  derive  their  original  from  the 
French  a  bout ;  venir  a  bout  d’une  chofe ;  venir  a  bout  de  quel- 
qu’un. 

A.  Bp.  for  Archbifhop ;  which  fee. 

A  B  RAC  A  DA' BRA.  A  fuperftitious  charm  againft  agues. 

To  ABRA'DE.  v.  a.  [Lat.  abrado.]  To  rub  off ;  to  wear  a- 
way  from  the  other  parts  ;  to  watte  by  degrees. 

By  this  means  there  may  be  a  continued  fupply  of  what  is 
fucceflively  abraded  from  them  by  decurfion  of  waters. 

Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Abraham’s  Balm.  The  name  of  an  herb. 

Abrasion.  [See  Abrade.] 

1 .  The  act  of  abrading ;  a  rubbing  off. 

2.  [In  medicine.]  The  wearing  away  of  the  natural  mucus, 
which  covers  the  membranes,  particularly  thofe  of  the  ftomach 
and  guts,  by  corrofive  or  (harp  medicines,  or  humours.  Quincy. 

3.  The  matter  worn  off  by  the  attrition  of  bodies. 

Abre'ast.  adv.  [See  Breast.]  Side  by  fide;  in  fuch  a  po- 

fition  that  the  breads  may  bear  againft  the  fame  line. 

My  coufin  Suffolk, 

My  foul  (hall  thine  keep  company  to  heav’n  : 

T  arry,  fwcet  foul,  for  mine,  then  fly  abreafl.  Sbak.  Henry  \  . 

For  honour  travels  in  a  (freight  fo  narrow, 

"Where  one  but  goes  abreafl.  Sbakefp.  Froilus  and  Crejflda. 
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The  riders  rode  abrxafl,  and  one  his  (hield. 

His  lance  of  cornel- wood  another  held  ; 

T  he  third  his  bow,  and,  glorious  to  behold  ! 

The  collly  quiver,  all  of  burnilh’d  gold.  Dryden’s  Fables . 
Arri'cot.  See  Apricot. 

'Fo  ABRLDGE.  v.  a.  [ abreger ,  Fr.  abbrevio ,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  make  (horter  in  words,  keeping  Hill  the  fame  fubftance. 

All  thefe  fayings,  being  declared  by  Jafon  of  Cyrcne  in  five 
books,  we  will  ellay  to  abridge  in  one  volume.  2  Macc.  ii.  23. 

2.  To  contract,  todiminifh,  to  cut  (hol  t. 

The  determination  of  the  will,  upon  enquiry,  is  following 
the  direction  of  that  guide  ;  and  he,  that  has  a  power  to  aft  or 
not  to  aft,  according  as  fuch  determination  direfts,  is  free. 
Such  determination  abridges  not  that  power  wherein  liberty 
confifts.  Locke. 

3.  To  deprive  of;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  followed  by  the  particle 
from,  or  of  preceding  the  thing  taken  away. 

I  have  difabled  mine  eftate, 

By  (hewing  fomething  a  more  fwelling  port, 

Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  ; 

Nor  do  i  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg’d 
From  fuch  a  noble  rate.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Merchant  of  Venice. 
They  were  formerly,  by  the  common  law,  dilcharged  from 
pontage  and  murage  ;  but  this  privilege  has  been  abridged  them 
fince  by  feveral  ftatutes.  Ayliffe’ s  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Abridged  of.  part.  Deprived  of,  debarred  from,  cut  (hort. 

An  Abri'dger. 

1 .  He  that  abridges ;  a  (hortener. 

2.  A  writer  of  compendiums  or  abridgments. 

Abridgment,  n.f  [ abregement ,  french.] 

1.  The  contraction  of  a  larger  work  into  a  fmall  compafs. 

Surely  this  commandment  containeth  the  law  and  the  pro¬ 
phets  ;  and,  in  this  one  word,  is  the  abridgment  of  all  volumes 
of  feripture.  Hooker,  b.  ii.  §  5. 

Myfelf  have  play’d 
The  int’rim,  by  remembring  you  ’tis  paft; 

Then  brook  abridgment ,  and  your  eyes  advance 
After  your  thoughts,  ftraight  back  again  to  France  ? 

Shakefpeare  s  Henry  V. 
Idolatry  is  certainly  the  firft-born  of  folly,  the  great  and 
leadin'*  paradox ;  nay,  the  very  abridgment  and  fum  total  of 
all  abfurdities.  South’s  Sermons . 

2.  A  diminution  in  general. 

All  trying,  by  a  love  of  littlenefs, 

To  make  abridgments,  and  to  draw  to  lefs. 

Even  that  nothing,  which  at  firft  we  were.  Donne. 

3.  Reftraint,  or  abridgment  of  liberty. 

The  conftant  defire  of  happinefs,  and  the  conftraint  it  puts 
upon  us,  no  body,  I  think,  accounts  an  abridgment  of  liberty, 
or  at  lead:  an  abridgment  of  liberty,  to  be  complained  of. 

Locke. 

Abro'ach.  adv.  [See  To  BROACH.] 

1 .  In  a  pofture  to  run  out ;  to  yield  the  liquor  contained  ;  pro¬ 
perly  fpoken  of  veffels. 

The  Templer  fpruce,  while  ev’ry  fpout’s  abroach. 

Stays  ’till  ’tis  fair,  yet  feems  to  call  a  coach.  Swift’s  Mifcel. 

The  jarrs  of  gen’rous  wine,  (Aceftes’  gift, 

When  his  Trinacrian  (hores  the  navy  left) 

He  fet  abroach,  and  for  the  feaft  prepar’d. 

In  equal  portions  with  the  ven’lon  (har’d. 

Dryden’s  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vol.  ii. 

2.  In  a  figurative  fenfe ;  in  a  ftate  to  be  diffufed  or  advanced ;  in 
a  ftate  of  fuch  beginning  as  promifes  a  progrefs. 

That  man,  that  fits  within  a  monarch’s  heart. 

And  ripens  in  the  fun(hine  of  his  favour. 

Would  he  abufe  the  count’nance  of  the  king. 

Alack  !  what  mifehiefs  might  be  fet  abroach. 

In  (hadow  of  fuch  greatnefs  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV .  p.  ii, 
Abro'ad.  adv.  [compounded  of  a  and  broad.  See  Broad.] 

1.  Without  confinement ;  widely;  at  large. 

Intermit  no  watch 

Againft  a  wakeful  foe,  while  I  abroad. 

Thro’  all  the  coafts  of  dark  deftruftion  feek 
Deliverance.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  ii.  /.  463, 

Again,  the  lonely  fox  roams  far  abroad , 

On  fecret  rapine  bent,  and  midnight  fraud  ; 

Now  haunts  the  cliff,  now  traverfes  the  lawn. 

And  flies  the  hated  neighbourhood  of  man.  Prior. 

2.  Out  of  the  houfe. 

Welcome,  Sir, 

This  cell’s  my  court ;  here  have  I  few  attendants, 

And  fubjefts  none  abroad.  Shakefpeare’ s  Fcmpefl. 

La(ly - walked  a  whole  hour  abroad,  without  dying  after 

it ;  at  leaft  in  the  time  I  ftaid  ;  though  (he  feemed  to  be 
faintin'*,  and  had  convulfive  motions  feveral  times  in  her  head. 

Pope’s  Letters. 

3.  In  another  country. 

They  thought  it  better  to  be  fomewhat  hardly  yoked  at  home, 
than  for  ever  abroad,  and  diferedited.  Hooker,  Pref. 

Whofoever  offers  at  verbal  tranflation,  (hall  have  the  mil- 
fortune  of  that  young  traveller,  who  loft  his  own  language 
abroad,  and  brought  home  no  other  inftead  of  it.  Sir  J.  Denham. 
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What  learn  our  youth  abroad,  but  to  refine 
The  homely  vices  of  their  native  land  ?  Dryd.  Span.  Friar. 
He  who  fojourns  in  a  foreign  country,  refers  what  he  fees 
and  hears  abroad ,  to  the  Hate  of  things  at  home.  Atterb.  Scrrn . 

4.  In  all  ditedtions,  this  way  and  that. 

Full  in  the  midft  of  this  infernal  road, 

An  elm  difplays  her  dufky  arms  abroad.  Dryd.  Virg.  AEn.  vi. 

5..  Without,  not  within. 

Bodies  politic,  being  fubjedf,  as  much  as  natural,  to  diffo- 
lution,  by  divers  means,  there  are  undoubtedly  more  Hates 
overthrown  through  difeafes  bred  within  themfelves,  than 
through  violence  from  abroad.  Hooker ,  Dedication. 

1  o  A'BROGATE.  v.  a.  [ abrogo ,  Lat.]  To  take  away  from 
a  law  its  force  ;  to  repeal,  to  annul. 

Such  laws,  as  have  been  made  upon  fpecial  oceafions,  which 
bccafions  ccafing,  laws  of  that  kind  do  abrogate  themfelves. 

Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §  14. 

The  negative  precepts  of  men  may  ceafe  by  many  inftru- 
ments,  by  contrary  cuftoms,  by  public  difrelifh,  by  long  o- 
miifion:  but  the  negative  precepts  of  God  never  can  ceafe, 
but  when  they  are  exprefly  abrogated  by  the  fame  authority. 

'Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Abrogation.  11. f.  [ abrogatio ,  Lat.]  The  adt  of  abrogat¬ 
ing  ;  the  repeal  of  a  law. 

rhe  commiffioners  from  the  confederate  Roman  catholics, 
demanded  the  abrogation  and  repeal  of  all  thofe  laws,  which 
were  in  force  againft  the  exercife  of  the  Roman  religion. 

Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

To  Abro'ok.  v.  a.  [from  To  brook ,  with  a  fuperabundant,  a 
word  not  in  ufe.j  To  brook,  to  bear,  to  endure. 

Sweet  Neil,  ill  can  thv  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abjedf  people  gazing  on  thy  face 
With  envious  looks,  ftiil  laughing  at  thy  ftiame. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

ABRU'PT.  adj.  \abruptus ,  Lat.]  Broken  off. 

1 .  Broken,  craggy. 

Refiftlefs,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes 
From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  moffy  wild, 

Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt.  Thomfons  Winter, 

2.  Divided,  without  any  thing  intervening. 

Or  fpread  his  airy  flight, 

Upborn  wit'n  indefatigable  wings. 

Over  the  vaft  abrupt ,  ere  he  arrive 

The  happy  ifle.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  ii.  /.  409. 

3.  Sudden,  without  the  cuftomary  or  proper  preparatives. 

My  lady  craves 

To  know  the  caufe  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI. 
The  abrupt  and  unkind  breaking  off  the  two  firft  parlia¬ 
ments,  was  wholly  imputed  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Clar. 

Abrupt ,  with  eagle-fpeed  (he  cut  the  Iky ; 

Inftant  invifible  to  mortal  eye. 

Then  firft  he  recogniz’d  th’  ethereal  gueft.  Pope’s  Odyff.  b.  i. 

4.  Unconnected. 

The  abrupt  ftile,  which  hath  many  breaches,  and  doth  not 
feem  to  end  but  fall.  Ben.  fohnfon s  Difcovery. 

Abru'pted.  adj.  [ abruptus ,  Lat.  a  word  little  in  ufe.]  Broken 
off’  fuddenly. 

The  effects  of  whofe  atdvity  are  not  precipitoufly  abrupted, 
but  gradually  proceed  to  their  ceffations. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  10. 

Abruption,  n.  f.  \abruptio,  Lat.]  Breaking  off,  violent  and 
fudden  feparation. 

Thofe  which  are  inclofed  in  ftone,  marble,  or  fuch  other  fo¬ 
lk!  matter,  being  difficultly  feparable  from  it,  becaufe  of  its 
adhefion  to  all  Tides  of  them,  have  commonly  fome  of  that 
matter  ftiil  adhering  to  them,  or  at  leaft  marks  of  its  abrup¬ 
tion  from  them,  on  all  their  Tides.  Woodward’ s  Nat.  Hijl.  p.  4. 

Abruptly,  adv.  [See  Abrupt.]  Haftily,  without  the  due 
forms  of  preparation. 

The  Tweetnefs  of  virtue’s  difpofition,  jealous  even  over  it- 
Telf,  buffered  her  not  to  enter  abruptly  into  queftions  of  Mufi- 
dorus.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Now  miffing  from  their  joy  To  lately  found, 

So  lately  found,  and  To  abruptly  gone.  Par.  Regain,  b.  ii. 
They  both  of  them  punctually  obferved  the  time  thus  a- 
greed  upon,  and  that  in  whatever  company  or  bufinefs  they 
were  engaged,  they  left  it  abruptly ,  as  Toon  as  the  clock  warned 
them  to  retire.  Addifon.  Spectator ,  N°  241. 

Abruptness,  n.f.  {from  abrupt.) 

1.  An  abrupt  manner,  hafte,  fuddennefs,  untimely  vehemence. 

2.  The  ftate  of  an  abrupt  thing ;  unconnedtednefs,  roughnels, 
cragginefs. 

The  cryftallizcd  bodies  found  in  the  perpendicular  intervals, 
are  eafily  known  from  thofe  that  are  lodged  in  the  ftrata.  The 
former  have  always  their  root,  as  the  jewellers  call  it,  which  is 
only  the  abruptnefs,  at  the  end  of  the  body  whereby  it  adhered 
to  the  ftone,  or  Tides  of  the  intervals  ;  which  abruptnefs  is 
caufed  by  its  being  broke  off  from  the  faid  ftone. 

Woodward’s  Natural  Hi/lory,  p.  4. 

APscess.  {abfcejfus,  Lat.]  A  morbid  cavity  in  the  body  ;  a  tu¬ 
mour  filled  with  matter  j  a  term  of  chirurgcry. 
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If  the  patient  is  not  relieved,  nor  dies  in  eight  days,  the  in¬ 
flammation  ends  in  a  fuppuration  and  an  abfeefs  in  the  lungs, 
and  Tometimes  in  Tome  other  part  of  the  body.  Arbutb.  of  Diet. 

Lindanus  conjectured  it  might  be  Tome  hidden  abfeefs  in  the 
mefentery,  which,  breaking  Tome  few  days  after,  was  difeovered 
to  be  an  apoftem  of  the  mefentery.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

To  Absci'nd.  v.  a.  To  cut  off,  either  in  a  natural  or  figura¬ 
tive  fenfe. 

ABSCI'SSA.  [Lat.]  Part  of  the  diameter  of  a  conic  fecticn, 
intercepted  between  the  vertex  and  a  femi-ordinate. 

Absci'ssion.  n.f.  [ abfciffto ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  adt  of  cutting  oft. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  renders  the  alfciffion  of  them 
difficult  enough,  and  not  without  danger.  Wf emails  Surgery . 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  cut  off. 

By  ceffation  of  oracles,  wfith  Montacutius,  we  may  under- 
Hand  this  intercifion,  not  alfciffion,  or  confummate  defolation. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errors ,  b.  vi.  c.  1 2. 

To  ABSCOND,  v.n.  {abfeondo,  Lat.]  To  hide  one’s felf ;  to 
retire  from  the  public  view  :  generally  ufed  of  perfons  in  debt, 
or  criminals  eluding  the  law. 

Absco'nder.  n.f.  [from abfeond.)  The  perfon  that  abfeonds. 

ATsence.  n.f.  [See Absent.] 

1.  The  ftate  of  being  abfent,  oppofed  to  prefence. 

Sir,  ’tis  fit 

You  have  ftrong  party  to  defend  yourfelf 

By  calmnefs,  or  by  abfence :  all’s  in  danger.  Sbakefp.  CorioL 

His  friends  beheld,  and  pity’d  him  in  vain. 

For  what  advice  can  eafe  a  lover’s  pain  ? 

Abfence ,  the  beft  expedient  they  could  find. 

Might  fave  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind.  Dryd.  Fab. 

2.  Want  of  appearance,  in  the  legal  fenfe. 

Abfence  is  of  a  fourfold  kind  or  fpecies.  The  firft  is  a  ne- 
ceffary  abfence,  as  in  banifhed  perfons ;  this  is  entirely  necef- 
fary.  A  fecond,  neceffary  and  voluntary ;  as,  upon  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  commonwealth,  or  in  the  fervice  of  the  church. 
The  third  kind  the  civilians  call  a  probable  abfence ;  as,  that 
of  ftudents  on  the  fcore  of  ftudy.  And  the  fourth,  an  abfence 
entirely  voluntary  ;  as,  on  the  account  of  trade,  merchandife, 
and  the  like.  Some  add  a  fifth  kind  of  abfence,  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  cum  dolo  id  culpa,  by  a  man’s  non-appearance  on  a  cita¬ 
tion  ;  as,  in  a  contumacious  perfon,  who,  in  hatred  to  his  con¬ 
tumacy,  is,  by  the  law,  in  fome  refpedts,  reputed  as  a  perfon 
prefen  t.  Ayliffe’s  Par  ergon  fur  is  Canonici . 

You  have  given  no  differtation  upon  the  abfence  of  lovers, 
nor  laid  down  any  methods  how  they  fhould  fupport  them¬ 
felves  under  thofe  feparations.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  241. 

3.  Inattention,  heedleffnefs,  neglect  of  the  prefent  objedt. 

I  continued  my  walk,  refledting  on  the  little  abfences 
diftradtions  of  mankind.  Addifon.  Spectator ,  N' 

4.  It  is  ufed  with  the  particle  from. 

His  abfence  from  his  mother  oft  he’ll  mourn. 

And,  with  his  eyes,  lookwifhesto  return.  Dryd.Juv.Sat.u. 

A'BSENT.  adj.  [abfens,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  prefent ;  ufed  with  the  particle  from. 

In  fpring  the  fields,  in  autumn  hills  I  love  ; 

At  morn  the  plains,  at  noon  the  fhady  grove  ; 

But  Delia  always  :  abfent  from  her  fight, 

Nor  plains  at  morn,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight.  Pope’s Pajl. 

Where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given, 

Both  more  and  lefs  have  given  him  the  revolt  j 
And  none  ferve  with  him  but  conftrained  things, 

Whofe  hearts  are  abfent  too.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth . 

/  Whether  they  were  abfent  or  prefent,  they  were  vexed  a- 

_  Wifd.  xi.  1 1. 

2.  Abfent  in  mind,  inattentive ;  regardlefs  of  the  prefent  objedt. 

I  diftinguifh  a  man  that  is  abfent ,  becaufe  he  thinks  of  fome- 
thing  elfe,  from  him  that  is  abfent,  becaufe  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing.  .  Addifon.  Spectator ,  N° 

To  Abse'nt.  v.  a.  To  withdraw,  to  forbear  to  come 
prefence. 

If  thou  didft  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 

Abfent  thee  from  felicity  a  while, 

And  in  this  harfh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 

To  tell  my  tale.  Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

But  if  thou  thmk’ft  trial  unfought  may  find 
Us  both  fecurer,  than  thus  warn’d  thou  feem’ft* 

Go  — for  thy  ftay,  not  free,  abfent s  thee  more. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  ix.  1.  37 2. 

1  ho  I  am  fore  d,  thus  to  abjent  my  felf 
From  all  I  love,  I  fhall  contrive  fome  means. 

Some  friendly  intervals,  to  vifit  thee. 

A  .  Southern’s  Spartan  Dame. 

I  he  Arengo,  however,  is  ftiil  called  together  in  cafes  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  importance  y  and  if,  after  duefummons,  anymem- 
bci  abjents  himfelf,  he  is  to  be  fined  to  the  value  of  about  a 
penny  Englifh,  .  Addifon’ s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Absenta  keous,  adj.  Relating  to  abfence  ;  abfent.  Did. 

n.  J.  He  that  is  abfent  from  his  ftation  or  emplov- 
or  country.  A  word  ufed  commonly  with  regard  to 
irilhmen  living  out  of  their  country. 
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Then  was  the  hi  d  ftatutc  made  again  ft  alfentees ,  command¬ 
ing  all  fuch  as  had  land  in  Ireland,  to  return  and  refide  there¬ 
upon.  Sir  John  Davies  on  Ireland. 

A  great  part  of  cftates  in  Ireland  are  owned  by  abfentees,  and 
fuch  as  draw  over  the  profits  railed  out  of  Ireland,  refunding 
nothing.  Child's  Difcourfe  on  Trade. 

Absi'nthiated.  part,  [from  ahfmthium ,  Lat.  wormwood.] 
Imbittercd,  impregnated  with  wormwood.  Dili. 

SB  SIS.  See  APSIS. 

To  Absi'st.  v.  n.  [abjijlo^  Lat.]  To  Hand  off,  to  leave  ofF.  Dili. 
To  ABSOLVE,  v.  a.  [abfolvoy  Lat.] 

j.  To  clear,  to  acquit  of  a  crime  in  a  judicial  fenfe. 

Your  great  goodnefs,  out  of  holy  pity, 

A! Jok'd  him  with  an  axe.  Shakejpeare’s  Henry  VIII. 

Our  victors,  bleft  in  peace,  forget  their  wars. 

Enjoy  pad  dangers,  and  alfolve  the  ftars.  Tided. 

As  he  hopes,  and  gives  out,  by  the  influence  of  his  wealth, 
to  be  here  abfolved ;  in  condemning  this  man,  you  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  belying  that  general  fcandal,  of  redeeming  the 
credit  loft  by  former  judgments.  Swift's  Mifcellanies. 

2.  To  fet  free  from  an  engagement  or  promife. 

CompelFd  by  threats  to  take  that  bloody  oath. 

And  the  add  ill,  I  am  ahfolv'd  by  both.  Waller's  Ala  id's  Trag. 
This  command,  which  muft  neceflarily  comprehend  the  per- 
fons  of  our  natural  fathers,  muft  mean  a  duty  we  owe  them, 
diftindt  from  our  obedience  to  the  magiftrate,  and  from  which 
the  moft  abfolute  power  of  princes  cannot  alfolve  us.  Locke. 

3.  To  pronounce  a  fin  remitted,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  fenfe. 

But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  fleep  ; 

Here  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep  ; 

Ev’n  fuperftition  lofes  ev’ry  fear  ; 

For  God,  not  man,  alfolves  our  frailties  here. 

Pope's  Eloifa  to  Abelard. 

4.  To  finifh,  to  complete. 

If  that  which  is  fo  fuppofed  infinitely  diftant  from  what  is  now 
current,  is  diftant  from  us  by  a  finite  interval,  and  not  infinite¬ 
ly,  then  that  one  circulation  which  preceded  it,  and  muft  ne¬ 
ceflarily  be  like  ours,  and  confequently  abfolved  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

What  caufe 
Mov’d  the  creator,  in  his  holy  reft 
Through  all  eternity,  fo  late  to  build 
In  chaos  ;  and  the  work  begun,  how  foon 
Abfoh'd.  Milton's  Paradife  Lcjl ,  b.  vii.  7.  94. 

Absolute,  ad},  [abfolutus,  Lat.] 

1.  Complete;  applied  as  well  to  perfons  as  things. 

Becaufe  the  things  that  proceed  from  him  are  perfedb,  with¬ 
out  any  manner  of  defedf  or  maim  ;  it  cannot  be,  but  that  the 
words  of  his  mouth  are  abfolute ,  and  lack  nothing  which  they 
fhould  have,  for  performance  of  that  thing  whereunto  they 
tend.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  §  6. 

2.  Unconditional ;  as,  an  abfolute  promife. 

Although  it  runs  in  forms  abfolute ,  yet  it  is  indeed  conditio¬ 
nal,  as  depending  upon  the  qualification  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  is  pronounced.  .  South's  Sermons. 

3.  Not  relative ;  as,  abfolute  fpace. 

I  fee  ftill  the  diftindtions  of  fovereign  and  inferior,  of  abfolute 
and  relative  worfhip,  will  bear  any  man  out  in  the  worfhip  of 
any  creature  with  refpedd  to  God,  as  well  at  leaft  as  it  doth  in 
the  worfhip  of  images.  Stillingfl.  Def  of  D if c.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

An  abfolute  mode  is  that  which  belongs  to  its  fubjedd,  with¬ 
out  refpedd  to  any  other  beings  whatfoever :  but  a  relative  mode 
is  derived  from  the  regard  that  one  being  has  to  others. 

Watts's  Logic. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fpeak  of  the  ablative  cafe  abfolute  in  grammar. 

4.  Not  limited  ;  as,  abfolute  power. 

My  crown  is  abfolute ,  and  holds  of  none  ; 

I  cannot  in  a  bafe  lubjeddion  live. 

Nor  fuffer  you  to  take,  though  I  would  give.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 

5.  Pofitive3  certain,  without  any  hefitation.  In  this  lenfeit  rarely 
occurs. 

Long  is  it  fince  I  faw  him. 

But  time  hath  nothing  blurr’d  thofe  lines  of  favour, 

Which  then  he  wore  ;  the  (hatches  in  his  voice, 

And  burft  of  fpeaking  were  as  his  :  I’m  abfolute , 

’Twas  very  Cloten.  Shakejpeare's  Cytnbcline. 

What  is  his  ftrength  by  land  ? — • 

—  Great  and  increafing  :  but  by  fea 

He  is  an  abfolute  mafter.  Shakejpeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Absolutely,  adv.  [from  abfolute.] 

1.  Completely,  without  reftriddion. 

All  the  contradiddions  which  grow  in  thofe  minds,  that  nei¬ 
ther  abfolutcly  climb  the  rock  of  virtue,  nor  freely  fink  into  the 
fea  of  vanity.  _  Sidney. 

What  merit  they  can  build  upon  having  joined  with  a  pro- 
teftant  army,  under  a  king  they  acknowledged,  to  defend  their 
own  liberties  and  properties,  is,  to  me,  abjolutely  inconceivable ; 
and,  I  believe,  will  equally  be  fo  for  ever.  Swift  s  Presb.  Plea. 

2.  Without  relation. 

Abfolutely  we  cannot  difeommend,  we  cannot  alfolutely  ap¬ 
prove  either  willingnefs  to  live,  or  forwardnefs  to  die. 

Hooker ,  b.  v. 
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Thefe  then  being  the  perpetual  caufes  of  zeal ;  the  greateft 
good,  or  the  greateft  evil ;  either  alfolutely  fo  in  themfelves,  or 
relatively  fo  to  us ;  it  is  therefore  good  to  be  zealoufly  afledded 
for  the  one  againftthe  other.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

No  fenfible  quality,  as  light,  and  colour,  and  heat,  and 
found,  can  be  fubfiftent  in  the  bodies  themfelves,  alfolutely  con- 
fidered,  without  a  relation  to  our  eyes  and  cars,  and  other  or¬ 
gans  of  fenfe.  Thefe  qualities  are  only  the  effects  of  our  fen- 
fation,  which  arife  from  the  different  motions,  upon  our  nerves, 
from  objedts  without,  according  to  their  various  modifications 
and  pofitions.  Bentley  s  Sermons , 

3 .  Without  limits  or  dcpendancc. 

The  prince  long  time  had  courted  fortune’s  love. 

But,  once  poflefs’d,  did  abfolutely  reign  : 

Thus,  with  their  Amazons,  the  heroes  ftrove. 

And  conquer’d  firft  thofe  beauties  they  would  gain. 

Dryden's  Annus  Alirabilis . 

4.  Without  condition. 

And  of  that  nature,  for  the  moft  part,  are  things  abfolutely 
unto  all  mens  falvation  neceflary,  cither  to  be  held  or  denied, 
either  to  be  done  or  avoided.  Hooker’s  Preface. 

5.  Peremptorily,  pofitively. 

Being  as  I  am,  why  didft  not  thou 
Command  me  abfolutely  not  to  go. 

Going  into  fuch  danger,  as  thou  faidft  ?  Parad.  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 
Absoluteness,  n.  f.  [from  abfolute.] 

1.  Compleatnefs. 

2.  Freedom  from  dependance,  or  limits. 

The  abfolutenefs  and  illimitednefs  of  his  commiflion  was  ge¬ 
nerally  much  fpoken  of.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  raife  a  man  to  that  generous  ab¬ 
folutenefs  of  condition,  as  neither  to  cringe,  to  fawn,  or  to  de¬ 
pend  meanly  ;  but  that  which  gives  him  that  happinefs  with¬ 
in  himfelf,  for  which  men  depend  upon  others.  South's  Serm. 

3.  Defpoticifm. 

He  kept  a  ftrait  hand  on  his  nobility,  and  chofe  rather  to 
advance  clergymen  and  lawyers,  which  were  more  obfequious 
to  him,  but  had  lefs  intereft  in  the  people ;  which  made  for 
his  abfolutenefs ,  but  not  for  his  fafety.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 
Absolution,  n.f.  [ abfolutio ,  Lat.] 

1.  Acquittal. 

Abfolution ,  in  the  civil  law,  imports  a  full  acquittal  of  a 
perfon  by  fome  final  fentence  of  law ;  alfo,  a  temporary  dif- 
charge  of  his  farther  attendance  upon  a  mefne  procefs,  through 
a  failure  or  defedt  in  pleading  ;  as  it  does  likewife  in  the  canon 
law,  where,  and  among  divines,  it  likewife  fignifies  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  him  from  the  obligation  of  fome  fentence  pronounced 
either  in  a  court  of  law,  or  elfe  in  foro  pcenitentiali.  Thus 
there  is,  in  this  kind  of  law,  one  kind  of  abfolution ,  termed 
judicial,  and  another,  ftiled  a  declaratory  or  extrajudicial  abfo¬ 
lution.  Ayliffe's  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  The  remiflion  of  fins,  or  penance,  declared  by  ecclefiaftical 
authority. 

The  abfolution  pronounced  by  a  prieft,  whether  papift  or 
proteftant,  is  not  a  certain  infallible  ground  to  give  the  per¬ 
fon,  fo  abfolved,  confidence  towards  God.  South's  Sermons. 

ABsolutory.  adj.  [abfolutorius,  Lat.]  That  which  abfolves. 
Though  an  abfolutory  fentence  fhould  be  pronounced  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  perfons,  upon  the  account  of  nearnefs  of  blood  ; 
yet,  if  adultery  fhall  afterwards  be  truly  proved,  he  may  be 
again  proceeded  againft  as  an  adulterer.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

ABsonant.  adj.  [See  Absonous.]  Contrary  to  reafon, wide 
from  the  purpofe. 

ABsonous.  adj.  [, abfonus ,  Lat.  ill-founding.]  Abfurd,  contrary 
to  reafon. 

To  fuppofe  an  uniter  of  a  middle  conftitution,  that  fhould 
partake  of  fome  of  the  qualities  of  both,  is  unwarranted  by 
any  of  our  faculties  ;  yea,  moft  abfonous  to  our  reafon. 

Glanville' s  Scepfts  Scientifica ,  c.  4.  > 

To  A  bso'rb.  v.  a.  [abforbeo^'E'eX.  preter,  abjorbed  5  part.  pret. 
abforbed ,  or  abJorpt.~\ 

1 .  To  fwallow  up. 

Some  tokens  fhew 

Of  fearlefs  friendfhip,  and  their  finking  mates 
Suftain  ;  vain  love,  tho’  laudable,  abforpt 
By  a  fierce  eddy,  they  together  found 
The  vaft  profundity.  Phillips’. 

Mofes  imputed  the  deluge  to  the  difruption  of  the  abyfs  ; 
and  St.  Peter,  to  the  particular  conftitution  of  that  earth, 
which  made  it  obnoxious  to  he  abforpt  in  water.  Burn.  Theory. 

2.  To  fuck  up.  See  Absorbent. 

Suppofing  the  forementioned  confumpticn  fhould  prove  fo 
durable,  as  to  abjorb  and  extenuate  the  faid  fanguine  parts  to 
an  extreme  degree,  it  is  evident,  that  the  fundamental  parts 
muft  neceflarily  come  into  danger.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

AbsoBbent.  n.f  [abforbens,  Lat.] 

A  medicine  that,  by  the  foftnefs  or  porefity  of  its  parts, 
either  caufes  the  afperities  of  pungent  humours,  or  dries  away 
fuperfluous  moifture  in  the  body.  Quincy. 

There  is  a  third  clafs  of  fubftances,  commonly  called  abfor* 
bents ;  as,  the  various  kinds  of  fhells,  coral,  chalk,  crabs  eyes, 
iAc.  which  likewife  raife  an  effervefcence,  and  are  therefore 

called 
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called  alkalis,  though  not  fo  properly,  Tor  they  are  not  falts. 

Arlutbnot  on  Aliments . 

Abso'r  pt.  part,  [from  alforb .]  Swallowed  up  ;  uied  as  well,  in 
a  figurative  fenfe,  of  perfons,  as,  in  the  primitive,  of  things. 

What  can  you  expect  from  a  man,  who  has  not  talked  thefe 
five  days?  who  is  withdrawing  his  thoughts,  as  far  as  he  can, 
from  all  the  prefent  world,  its  cuftoms  and  its  manners,  to  be 
fully  poffeffed  and  abforpt  in  the  paid.  Pope’s  Letters. 

Ab;o'rption.  n.  J.  [from  abforb.~\  The  aft  of  fwallowing  up. 

It  was  below  the  dignity  of  thofe  facred  penmen,  or  the 
fpirit  of  God  that  directed  them,  to  fhew  us  the  caufes  of  this 
difruption,  or  of  this  abforption  ;  this  is  left  to  the  enquiries  of 
men.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

To  ABST  A'IN.  v.  n.  [ abjlineo ,  Lat.]  To  forbear,  to  deny  one’s 
felf  any  gratification  j  with  the  particle  from. 

If  thou  judge  it  hard  and  difficult, 

Converfing,  looking,  loving,  to  abflain 
From  love’s  due  rites,  nuptial  embraces  fweet ; 

And,  with  defires,  to  languilh  without  hope. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Lcfl,  b.  x.  /.  993. 
To  be  perpetually  longing,  and  impatiently  defirous  of  any 
thing,  fo  that  a  man  cannot  abflain  from  it,  is  to  lofe  a  man’s 
liberty,  and  to  become  a  fervant  of  meat  and  drink,  or  fmoke. 

Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Even  then  the  doubtful  billows  fcarce  abflain 
From  the  tols’d  veflel  on  the  troubled  main.  Dryden’s  Virgil. 

ABSTE'MIOUS.  adj.  \_abjlemius, Lat.]  Temperate,  fober,  ab- 
ftinent,  refraining  from  excefs  or  pleafures.  It  is  ufed  of  per- 
fons  ;  as,  an  abjlemious  hermit :  and  of  things  ;  as,  an  abjle- 
mious  diet.  It  is  fpoken  likewife  of  things  that  caufe  tempe¬ 
rance. 

The  inflances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  amongft  the  abjle¬ 
mious.  Abftinence  in  extremity  will  prove  a  mortal  difeafe ; 
but  the  experiments  of  it  are  very  rare.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Clytorean  ftreams  the  love  of  wine  expel, 

(Such  is  the  virtue  of  the  abjlemious  well) 

Whether  the  colder  nymph  that  rules  the  flood, 
Extinguifhes,  and  balks  the  drunken  god  : 

Or  that  Melampus  (fo  have  fome  affur’d) 

When  the  mad  Praetides  with  charms  he  cur’d, 

And  pow’rful  herbs,  both  charms  and  fimples  caft 
Into  the  fober  fpring,  where  ftill  their  virtues  laft.  Dryd.Fab. 
Abstemiously,  adv.  [from  abjlemious .]  Temperately,  fo- 
berly,  without  indulgence. 

AbsteMiousness.  n.f  [See  Abstemious.]  The  quality  of 
being  abftemious. 

AbsteVtion.  n.f.  [from  abjlineo ,  Lat.]  The  add  of  holding 
off,  or  retraining;  reftraint.  Di£l. 

To  ABSTE'RGE.  v.  a.  [ abjlergo ,  Lat.]  To  cleanfe  by  wip¬ 
ing  ;  to  wipe. 

A'bstergent.  adj.  Cleanfing  ;  having  a  cleanfing  quality. 
ToAbsteC.se.  [See  ABSTERGE.]  To  cleanfe,  to  purify  j 
a  word  very  little  in  ufe,  and  lefs  analogical  than  abjlerge. 

Nor  will  we  affirm,  that  iron  receiveth,  in  the  ftomach  of 
the  oftrich,  no  alteration  ;  but  we  fufpeeb  this  effect  rather 
from  corrolion  than  digeftion  ;  not  any  tendence  to  chilifica- 
tion  by  the  natural  heat,  but  rather  fome  attrition  from  an  acid 
and  vitriolous  humidity  in  the  ftomach,  which  may  abjlerfe  and 
Ihave  the  fcorious  parts  thereof.  Brown’s  Vidgar  Errours ,  b.  iii. 
Abste'rsion.  n.f.  [abjlerfto,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  cleanfing.  See 
Absterge.] 

The  feventh  caufe  is  aljlerfwn  ;  which  is  plainly  a  fcouring 
off,  or  incifion  of  the  more  vifeous  humours,  and  making  the 
humours  more  fluid,  and  cutting  between  them  and  the  part ; 
as  is  found  in  nitrous  water,  which  fcoureth  linen  cloth  fpeedily 
from  the  foulnefs.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlcry ,  N°.  42. 

Abste'rsive.  adj.  [from  abjlerge.']  That  has  the  quality  of  ab- 
fferging  or  cleanfing. 

Jt  is  good,  after  purging,  to  ufe  apozemes  and  broths,  not 
fo  much  opening  as  thofe  ufed  before  purging  ;  but  abjlerfive 
and  mundifying  clyfters  alfo  are  good  to  conclude  with,  to 
draw  away  the  reliques  of  the  humours.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

A  tablet  ftood  of  that  abjlerfive  tree. 

Where  fEthiops’  fwarthy  bird  did  build  to  neft.  SirJ.Denh. 

There,  many  a  flow’r  abjlerfive  grew, 

Thy  fav’rite  flow’rs  of  yellow  hue.  Swift’s  Mifellanies. 
A'bstinence.  n.f  [abjlinentia. ,  Lat.] 

1.  Forbearance  of  anything;  with  the  particle  from. 

Becaufe  the  abftinence  from  a  prefent  pleafure,  that  offers  it- 
felf,  is  a  pain,  nay,  oftentimes  a  very  great  one  :  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  that  operates  after  the  fame  manner  pain  does,  and 
leffens,  in  our  thoughts,  what  is  future  ;  and  fo  forces  us,  as 
it  were,  blindfold  into  its  embraces.  Locke. 

2.  Faffing,  or  forbearance  of  neceffary  ford.  It  is  generally  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  temperance,  as  the  greater  degree  from  the 
lefs  ;  fometimes  as  fingle  performances  from  habits;  as,  a  day 
of  abjlinence ,  and  a  life  of  temperance. 

Say,  can  you  faff  ?  your  ftomachs  are  too  young  : 

And  abjlinence  ingenders  maladies.  Shakefp.  Love's  Lab.  Lojl. 

Religious  men,  who  hither  muff  be  fent 
As  awful  guides  of  heavenly  government ; 
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.  To  teach  you  penance,  faffs,  and  abjlinence , 

To  pur.ifh  bodies  for  the  fouls  offence.  Dryden’s  Ind.  Emp. 
And  the  faces  of  them,  which  have  ufed  abjlinence ,  Ihall 
fhine  above  the  ftars  ;  whereas  our  faces  Ihall  be  blacker  than 

darknefs.  .  2  Efdras>  viL  55- 

A'bstinency.  n.f.  The  fame  with  Ars  tine  nce. 

Were  our  rewards  for  the  abjlinencies ,  or  riots,  of  this  pre¬ 
fent  life,  under  the  prejudices  of  Ihort  or  finite,  the  promifes 
and  threats  of  Chriff  would  lofe  much  of  their  virtue  and 
energy.  Hammond’s  Fundam. 

A'bstinent.  adj.  [ abjlinens ,  Lat.]  That  ufes  abftinence,  in 
oppofition  to  covetous,  rapacious,  or  luxurious.  It  is  ufed 
chiefly  of  perfons. 

AbstoCted.  adj.  [ abjlortus ,  Lat.]  Forced  away,  wrung 
from  another  by  violence.  Dili. 

To  ABSTRACT,  v.  a.  [ aljlraho ,  Lat.] 

I.  To  take  one  thing  from  another. 

Could  we  abftraft  from  thefe  pernicious  effects,  and  fuppofe 
this  were  innocent,  it  would  be  too  light  to  be  matter  of  praife. 

Decay  of  Piety. 


2.  To  feparate  ideas. 

Thofe,  who  cannot  diffinguifh,  compare  and  abjlrafi ,  would 
hardly  be  able  to  underftand  and  make  ufe  of  language,  or  judge 
or  reafon  to  any  tolerable  degree.  Locke. 

3.  To  reduce  to  an  epitome. 

If  we  would  fix  in  the  memory  the  difeourfes  we  hear,  or 
what  we  defign  to  fpeak,  let  us  abjlratt  them  into  brief  com- 
pends,  and  review  them  often.  Watts’s  Improv.  of  the  Mind. 

Abstract,  adj.  [ abjlraftus ,  Lat.  See  the  verb  To  AB¬ 
STRACT.] 

1.  Separated  from  fomething  elfe,  generally  ufed  with  relation  to 
mental  perceptions;  as,  abjlraft  mathematics,  abjlracl  terms, 
in  oppofition  to  concrete. 

Mathematics,  in  its  latitude,  is  ufually  divided  into  pure 
and  mixed.  And  though  the  pure  do  handle  only  abjlraft 
quantity  in  general,  as  geometry,  arithmetic  ;  yet  that  which 
is  mixed,  doth  confider  the  quantity  of  fome  particular  deter¬ 
minate  fubjeft.  So  aftronomy  handles  the  quantity  of  heavenly 
motions,  mufic  of  founds,  and  mechanics  of  weights  and 
powers.  Wilkins’s  Mathematical  Magick. 

Abjlraft  terms  fignify  the  mode  or  quality  of  a  being,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  fubjeft  in  which  it  is ;  as,  whitenels, 
roundnefs,  length,  breadth,  wifdom,  mortality,  life,  death. 

Watts’s  Logic k l 

1.  With  the  particle  from. 

Another  fruit  from  the  confidering  things  in  themfelves,  ab¬ 
jlraft  from  our  opinions  and  other  mens  notions  and  difeourfes 
on  them,  will  be,  that  each  man  will  purfue  his  thoughts  in 
that  method,  which  will  be  moil  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the 
tiling,  and  to  his  apprehenfion  of  what  it  fuggefts  to  him.  Locke. 

A'bstract.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

3.  A  fmaller  quantity,  containing  the  virtue  or  power  of  a 
greater. 

You  Ihall  there  find  a  man,  who  is  the  abjlraft 
Of  all  faults  all  men  follow.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

If  you  are  falfe,  thefe  epithets  are  fmall ; 

You’re  then  the  things,  and  abjlraft  of  them  all.  Dryd.Aur. 

2.  An  epitome  made  by  taking  out  the  principal  parts. 

When  Mnemon  came  to  the  end  of  a  chapter,  he  recol- 
lefted  the  fentiments  he  had  remarked ;  fo  that  he  could  give 
a  tolerable  analyfis  and  abjlraft  of  every  treatife  he  had  read, 
juft  after  he  had  finilhed  it.  Watts’ s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  The  ftate  of  being  abftrafted. 

The  hearts  of  great  princes,  if  they  be  confidered,  as  it  were 
in  abfraft,  without  the  neceffity  of  ftates,  and  circumftances 
of  time,  can  take  no  full  and  proportional  pleafure  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  any  narrow  bounty.  Wotton. 

Abstracted,  part.  adj.  [from  abjlraft.~\ 

1.  Separated. 

That  fpace  the  evil  one  abjlrafted  ftood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain’d 

„S?piJdly  gC  Mb*. 

2.  Rehned,  abitrule. 

Abjlrafted  fpiritual  love,  they  like 
Their  fouls,  exhal’d.  Donne 

3.  Abfent  of  mind,  inattentive  to  prefent  obiefts ;  as,  an  ab 
Jlrafted  fcholar. 

Abstractedly,  adv.  With  abftra&ion,  limply,  feparately 
from  all  contingent  circumftances.  J 

Or  whether  more  a'flraftedly  we  look. 

Or  on  the  writers,  or  the  written  book : 

Whence,  but  from  heav’n,  could  men  unskill’d  in  arts. 

In  feveral  ages  born,  in  feveral  parts, 

Weave  fuch  agreeing  truths  ?  or  how,  or  why 
Should  all  confpire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 

Unask’d  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 

Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price. 

Abstraction,  n.f.  [ abjlraftio ,  Lat. 

l .  The  aft  of  abftrafting. 

The  word  ajlraftion  fignifies  a  withdrawing  fome  part  of 

an 
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an  idea  from  other  parts  of  it ;  by  which  means,  fuch  ab- 
ftraifted  ideas  are  formed,  as  neither  rep  refen  t  any  thing  cor¬ 
poreal  or  fpiritual  ;  that  is,  any  thing  peculiar  or  proper  to 
mind  or  body.  IVatts’s  Logic! . 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  abftra&ed. 

3.  Abfence  of  mind,  inattention. 

4.  Dilregard  of  worldly  objefts. 

Abstractive.  adi.  [from  akflraft.]  Having  the  power  or 
quality  of  abftraifting. 

Abstractly,  adv.  [from  abjlraft.]  In  an  abftra<ft  manner, 
abfolutely,  without  reference  to  any  thing  elfe.  . 

Matter  abjlrattly  and  abfolutely  confidered,  cannot  have  born 
an  infinite  duration  now  paft  and  expired.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 
Abstracted,  part.  adj.  [ abflridlus ,  Lat.J  Unbound.  Didl. 
To  Abstri'nge.  v.  a.  [ abjlringo ,  Lat.]  To  unbind.  Di£l. 
To  ABSTRU'DE.  v.  a.  [abjirudo,  Lat.]  To  thruft  off,  or 
puli  away.  Dili. 

Abstru'se.  adj.  [ abjlrufus ,  Lat.  thruft  out  of  fight.] 

1.  Hidden. 

Th’  eternal  eye,  whofe  fight  difeerns 
Abfrufcft  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  mount. 

And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  burn 
Nightly  before  him,  law,  without  their  light. 

Rebellion  rifing.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.v.  1.  712. 

2.  Difficult,  remote  from  conception  or  apprehenfion.  It  isop- 
pofed  to  obvious  and  cafy. 

So  fpake  our  Sire,  and,  by  his  count’nance,  feem’d  • 
Ent’ring  on  ftudious  thoughts  abjlrufe.  Parad.  Lojl ,  b.  viii. 
The  motions  and  figures  within  the  mouth  are  abjlrufe ,  and 
not  eafy  to  be  diftinguifhed,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  moved  through  the  help  of  many  mufcles,  fo  eafily, 
and  habitually,  and  varioufly,  that  we  are  fcarce  able  to  give 
a  judgment  of  motions  and  figures  thereby  framed. 

Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 
No  man  could  give  a  rule  of  the  greateft  beauties,  and  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  fo  abjlrufe ,  that  there  was  no  man¬ 
ner  of  fpeaking  which  could  exprefs  them.  Dryd.  Dufrefnoy. 
Abstru'sely.  adv.  In  an  abftrufe  manner;  obfeurely,  not 
plainly,  or  obvioufiy. 

Abstru'seness.  n.f  [from  abjlrufe.']  The  quality  of  being 
abftrufe;  difficulty,  obfeurity. 

It  is  not  oftentimes  fo  much  what  the  feripture  fays,  as  what 
fome  men  perfuade  others  it  fays,  that  makes  it  feem  obfeure, 
and  that  as  to  fome  other  paflages  that  are  fo  indeed,  fince  it  is 
the  abjlrufenefs  of  what  is  taught  in  them,  that  makes  them  al- 
moft  inevitably  fo ;  it  is  little  iefs  faucy,  upon  fuch  a  fcore,  to 
find  fault  with  the  ftyle  of  the  feripture,  than  to  do  fo  with  the 
author  for  making  us  but  men.  Boyle  on  the  Scripture . 

Abstrusity,  n.f.  [f rom abjlrufe.] 

1.  Abftrufenefs. 

2.  That  which  is  abftrufe.  A  word  feldom  ufed. 

Authors  are  alfo  fufpicious,  nor  greedily  to  be  fwallowed, 
who  pretend  to  write  of  fecrets,  to  deliver  antipathies,  fym- 
pathies,  and  the  occult  abjlrufities  of  things.  Brown’s  Vid.  Err. 
To  Absu'me.  v.  a.  [ abfnno ,  Lat.]  To  bring  to  an  end  by  a 
gradual  wafte ;  to  eat  up. 

That  which  had  been  burning  an  infinite  time  could  never 
be  burnt,  no  not  fo  much  as  any  part  of  it ;  for  if  it  had 
burned  part  after  part,  the  whole  mull  needs  be  abfumed  in  a 
portion  of  time.  Hales  Origin  of  Mankind. 

ABSU'RD.  adj.  \abfurdus,  Lat.] 

1.  Unreafonable,  without  judgment,  as  ufed  of  men. 

Seeming  wife  men  may  make  fhift  to  get  opinion  ;  but  let 
no  man  choofe  them  for  employment ;  for  certainly  you  had 
better  take  for  bufinefs  a  man  fomewhat  abfurd ,  than  over 
formal.  Bacon’s  EJfay ,  27. 

2.  Inconfiftent,  contrary  to  reafon,  ufed  of  fentiments  or  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  thing  itfelf  appeared  defireable  to  him,  and  accordingly 
be  could  not  but  like  and  defire  it ;  but  then,  it  was  after  a 
very  irrational  abfurd  way,  and  contrary  to  all  the  methods 
and  principles  of  a  rational  agent ;  which  never  wills  a  thing 
really  and  properly,  but  it  applies  to  the  means,  by  which  it 
is  to  be.  acquired.  South  s  Sermons. 

A  man,  who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a  proper  fubjedf,  is 
dull  and  ftupid  ;  but  one,  who  (hews  it  in  an  improper  place, 
is  as  impertinent  and  abfurd.  A  deli  Jon.  Spectator ,  N°  291. 

But  grant  that  thofe  can  conquer,  thefe  can  cheat, 

*Tis  phrafe  abfurd  to  call  a  villain  great : 

Who  wickedly  is  wife,  or  madly  brave. 

Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave.  Pope’s  EJfay  on  Man. 
Absu'rdity.  n.f.  [from abfurd.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  abfurd  ;  want  of  judgment  applied  to 
men  ;  want  of  propriety  applied  to  things. 

How  clear  foever  this  idea  of  the  infinity  of  number  be, 
there  is  nothing  more, evident  than  the  abfurdity  of  the  actual 
idea  of  an  infinite  number.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  abfurd ;  as,  his  travels  were  full  of  abfurdities. 
In  which  fenfe  it  has  a  plural. 

That  fatisfadiion  we  receive  from  the  opinion  of  fome  pre¬ 
eminence  in  ourfelves,  when  we  lee  the  abfurdities  of  another, 
or  when  we  refledt  on  any  paft  abfurdities  of  our  own. 

Vol.  I.  Addifon.  Spectator,  NJ  249. 


Aesu'rdly.  adv.  [from  abfurd.]  After  an  abfurd  manner ;  im¬ 
properly.  unreafonably. 

But  man  we  find  the  only  creature. 

Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature ; 

Who,  when  file  loudly  cries,  forbear, 

With  obftinacy  fixes  there; 

And  where  his  genius  leaft  inclines, 

Abfurdly  bends  his  whole  defigns.  Swift’s  Mifcellanles. 
We  may  proceed  yet  further  with  the  athci'ft,  and  convince 
him,  that  not  only  his  principle  is  abfurd,  but  his  confequences 
alfo  as  abfurdly  deduced  from  ft.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

Abs^rdness.  n.  f.  [from  abfurd.]  The  quality  of  being  abfurd  ; 
injudicioufnefs,  impropriety.  See  Absurdity  ;  which  is 
more  frequently  ufed. 

Abundance,  n.f  [abondance,Yx.] 

1.  Plenty  ;  a  fenfe  chiefly  poetical. 

At  the  whifper  of  thy  word. 

Crown’d  abundance  fpreads  my  board.  Crajhaw  \ 

The  doubled  charge  his  fubjedts  love  fupplies, 

Who,  in  that  bounty,  to  themfelves  are  kind  ; 

So  glad  Egyptians  fee  their  Nilus  rife. 

And,  in  his  plenty,  their  abundance  find.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mu'. 

2.  Great  numbers. 

The  river  Inn,  during  its  courfe  through  the  Tyrol,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  Ihut  up  between  a  double  range  of  mountains,  that  are 
moft  of  them  covered  with  woods  of  fir-trees.  Abundance  of 
peafants  are  employed  in  hewing  down  of  the  largeft  of  thefe 
trees,  that,  after  they  are  barked  and  cut  into  fhape,  are  tum¬ 
bled  down.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

3.  A  great  quantity. 

Their  chief  enterprize  was  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  land  ; 
in  which  worthy,  but  extremely  difficult,  adlion,  it  is  lament¬ 
able  to  remember  what  abundance  of  noble  blood  hath  been 
fhed  with  very  fmall  benefit  unto  the  Chriftian  ftate. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  EJfay s. 

4.  Exuberance,  more  than  enough. 

For  well  I  wot,  moft  mighty  fovereign, 

That  all  this  famous  antique  hiftory. 

Of  fome,  th’  abundance  of  an  idle  brain 
Will  judged  be,  and  painted  forgery.  Spenf.  Fairy  Jjh  b.  ii, 
Abu'ndant.  adj.  [ abundans ,  Lat.] 

1.  Plentiful. 

Good  the  more 
Communicated,  more  abundant  grows  ; 

The  author  not  impair’d,  but  honour’d  mor e.Par.LoJl,  b.  w 

2.  Exuberant. 

If  the  veflels  are  in  a  ftate  of  too  great  rigidity,  fo  as  not  to 
yield,  a  ftrong  projedtile  motion  occafions  their  rupture,  and 
haemorrhages  ;  efpecially  in  the  lungs,  where  the  blood  is 
abundant.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  Fully  ftored.  It  is  followed  fometimes  by  in,  commonly  by  with. 

The  world  began  but  fome  ages  before  thefe  were  found  out, 
and  was  abundant  with  all  things  at  firft ;  and  men  not  very 
numerous ;  and  therefore  were  not  put  fo  much  to  the  ufe  of 
their  wits,  to  find  out  ways  for  living  commodioufly. 

Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  It  is  applied  generally  to  things,  fometimes  to  perfons. 

The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
fuffering  and  abundant  in  goodnefs  and  truth.  Exod.  xxxiv.  6. 
Abundantly,  adv.  [from  abundant.] 

I.  In  plenty. 

Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature 
that  hath  life.  Genefts ,  i.  20. 

God  on  thee 

Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  alfo  pour’d  ; 

Inward  and  outward  both,  his  image  fair.  Par.  Lojl,  Lviii. 
•2.  Amply,  liberally,  more  than  fufficiently. 

What  the  example  of  our  equals  wants  of  authority,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  fupplied  in  the  imaginations  of  friendfhip,  and  the  re¬ 
peated  influences  of  a  conftant  converfation.  Rogers’s  Serm. 

Heroic  poetry  has  ever  been  efteemed  the  greateft  work  of 
human  nature.  In  that  rank  has  Ariftotle  placed  it ;  and  Lon¬ 
ginus  is  fo  full  of  the  like  expreffions,  that  he  abundantly  con¬ 
firms  the  other’s  teftimony.  Dryden’s  State  of  Innocence ,  Pref. 

To  ABU'SE.  v.  a.  [ abutor ,  Lat.] 

In  abufe  the  verb,  f  has  the  found  of  z ;  in  the  noun,  the 
common  found. 

1.  To  make  an  ill  ufe  of. 

They  that  ufe  this  world,  as  not  abufmg  it;  for  thefalhion 
of  this  world  pafleth  away.  1  Cor.  vii.  31. 

He  has  fixed  and  determined  the  time  for  our  repentance, 
beyond  which  he  will  no  longer  await  the  perverfenefs  of  men, 
no  longer  fuffer  his  compaffion  to  be  abufed.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

2.  To  deceive,  to  impofe  upon. 

The  world  hath  been  much  abufed  by  the  opinion  of  mak¬ 
ing  gold  :  the  work  itfelf  I  judge  to  be  poffible  ;  but  the  means 
hitherto  propounded,  are,  in  the  practice,  full  of  error. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  126. 
He  perhaps, 

Out  of  my  weaknefs  and  my  melancholy, 

As  he  is  very  potent  with  fuch  fpirits, 

Abufes  me  to  damn  me.  Shakefpeare’s  Hamlet. 
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It  imports  the  mifreprefentation  of  the  qualities  of  things  and 
anions,  to  the  common  apprehenfions  of  men,  abuftng  their 
minds  with  falfe  notions  ;  and  fo,  by  this  artifice,  making  evil 
pals  lor  good,  and  good  for  evil,  in  all  the  great  concerns  of 

South's  Sermons. 

Nor  be  with  all  thefe  tempting  words  abus’d 3 
1  hefe  tempting  words  were  all  to  Sappho  us’d. 

,  _  Pope's  Sappho  to  Phaon. 

3-  Bo  treat  with  rudenefs,  to  reproach. 

I  am  no  ftrumpet,  but  of  life  as  honeft 
As  you  that  thus  abufc  me.  Shakefpearc  s  Othello. 

But  he  mocked  them,  and  laughed  at  them,  and  abufedt\\tm 
Shamefully,  and  fpake  proudly.  1  Mac.  vii.  34. 

Some  praife  at  morning  what  they  blame  at  night. 

But  always  think  the  laft  opinion  right. 

A  mufe  by  thefe  is  like  a  miftrefs  us’d, 

This  hour  (he’s  idoliz’d,  the  next  abus'd.  Pope's  E{f.  on  Cut. 
The  next  criticifm  upon  the  ftars  feems  to  be  introduced  for 
no  other  reafon,  but  to  mention  Mr.  Bickerftaff,  whom  the  au¬ 
thor  every-where  endeavours  to  imitate  and  abufe.  Addifon. 
Abu's e.  n.  f  [from  the  verb  abufe .J 

1.  The  ill  ufe  of  any  thing. 

^  he  calling  away  things  profitable  for  the  fuftenance  of  man’s 
life,  is  an  unthankful  abufe  of  the  fruits  of  God’s  good  provi¬ 
dence  towards  mankind.  Hooker,  b.  v.  §  9. 

Little  knows 

Any,  but  God  alone,  to  value  right 
The  good  before  him,  but  perverts  beft  things 
To  worft  abufe,  or  to  their  meaneft  ufe.  Parad.  Loft ,  b.  iv. 
z*  A  corrupt  praftice,  bad  cuftom. 

1  he  nature  of  things  is  fuch,  that,  if  abufes  be  not  reme¬ 
died,  they  will  certainly  encreafe.  Swift  for  Advanccm.  of  Rclig. 

3.  Seducement. 

W  as  it  not  enough  for  him  to  have  deceived  me,  and 
through  the  deceit  abufed  me,  and,  alter  the  abuje ,  forfaken  me, 
but  that  he  mull  now,  of  all  the  company,  and  before  all  the 
company,  lay  want  of  beauty  to  my  charge.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

4.  Unjuft  cenfure,  rude  reproach,  contumely. 

I  dark  in  light,  expos’d 

T o  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abufe,  and  wrong.  Sampf  Agon. 
Abu'ser.  n.f  [from  the  verb  abufe.'] 

1.  He  that  makes  an  ill  ufe. 

2.  He  that  deceives. 

Next  thou,  th’  abufer  of  thy  prince’s  ear.  Denh.  Sophy. 

3.  He  that  reproaches  with  rudenefs. 

4.  A  ravilher,  a  violater. 

Abu'sive.  ad],  [from  abufe.] 

1 .  Pradlifing  abufe. 

^  The  tongue  mov’d  gently  firft,  and  fpeech  was  low. 

Till  wrangling  fcience  taught  itnoife  and  Ihow, 

And  wicked  wit  arofe,  thy  moft  abufive  foe.  Pope's  Mifcell. 

Dame  Nature,  as  the  learned  Ihow, 

Provides  each  animal  its  foe  3 
Hounds  hunt  the  hare,  the  wily  fox 
Devours  your  geefe,  the  wolf  your  flocks. 

Thus  envy  pleads  a  natural  claim, 

'Fo  perfecute  the  mufe’s  fame, 

On  poets  in  all  times  abufive , 

From  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclufive.  Swift's  Mifcellanies. 

2.  Containing  abufe ;  as,  an  abufive  lampoon. 

Next,  Comedy  appear’d  with  great  applaufe. 

Till  her  licentious  and  abufive  tongue 

Waken’d  the  magiftrates  coercive  pow’r.  '  Rofcommon. 

3.  Deceitful  3  a  fenfe  little  ufed,  yet  not  improper. 

It  is  verified  by  a  number  of  examples,  that  whatfoever  is 
gained  by  an  abufive  treaty,  ought  to  be  reftored  in  integrum. 

Bacon's  Confiderations  on  IVar  with  Spain. 
Abusively,  adv.  [from  abufe. ] 

1.  Improperly,  by  a  wrong  ufe. 

The  oil,  abufively  called  fpirit,  of  rofes  fwims  at  the  top  of 
the  water,  in  the  form  of  a  white  butter  5  which  I  remember 
not  to  have  obferved  in  any  other  oil  drawn  in  any  limbeck. 

Boyle's  Sceptical  Chymiftry. 

2.  Reproachfully. 

Abu'siveness.  n.f.  [from  abufe.]  T  he  quality  of  being  abu¬ 
five  3  foulnefs  of  language. 

Pick  out  of  mirth,  like  ftones  out  of  thy  ground, 
Profanenefs,  filthinefs,  abufivenefs. 

Thefe  are  the  feum,  with  which  coarfe  wits  abound  : 

The  fine  may  fpare  thefe  well,  yet  not  go  lefs.  Herbert. 
ToABU'T.  v.  n.  obfolete.  [ aboutir ,  to  touch  at  the  end,  Fr.] 
To  end  at,  to  border  upon  3  to  meet,  or  approach  to,  with  the 
particle  upon. 

Two  mighty  monarchies, 

Whofe  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 

Perilous  the  narrow  ocean  parts  afunder.  Shakcfp.  Henry  V. 

In  entering  the  fame,  we  will  firft  pitch  at  the  Loocs, 
two  fe-veral  corporations,  diftinguifhed  by  the  addition  of  eaft 
and  weft,  abutting  upon  a  navigable  creek,  and  joined  by  a  fair 
bridge  of  many  arches.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Acu  ttal.  n.  f  [from  abut.]  The  butting  or  boundaries  of  any 
land.  A  writing  declaring  on  what  lands,  highways,  or  other 
places,  it  does  abut.  Dili. 
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Aeu'tMent.  n.f.  [from  abut.]  That  which  abuts,  or  borders 
upon  another. 

Ab  y'sm.  n.f.  [ abyfme ,  old  Fr.  now  written  contraLiedly  abime.] 
A  gulf ;  the  fame  with  abyfs. 

My  good  ftars,  that  were  my  former  guides. 

Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  fliot  their  fires 
Into  the  abyfni  of  hell.  Shcikcfpeare' s  Antony  and  Cleopatra . 

Aby'ss.  n.f.  [ abyffus ,  Lat.  "A/Swrcr^,  bottomlefs,  Gr.J 

1.  A  depth  without  bottom. 

Who  (hall  tempt  with  wand’ring  feet 
The  dark,  unbottom’d,  infinite  abyfs , 

And,  through  the  palpable  obfeure,  find  out 

This  uncouth  way.  Milton  s  Par adife  Lojl,  b.  ii.  /.  405. 

2.  A  great  depth,  a  gulph. 

The  yawning  earth  difclos’d  th’  abyfs  of  hell : 

The  weeping  ftatues  did  the  wars  foretell, 

And  holy  fweat  from  brazen  idols  fell.  Dryd.  Virg.  Georg,  i. 

3.  In  a  figurative  fenfe,  that  in  which  any  thing  is  loft. 

For  fepulchres  themfclves  muft  crumbling  fall 
In  time’s  abyfs ,  the  common  grave  of  all.  Dryd.  Juv.  Sat.  x. 
If,  difeovering  how  far  we  have  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  we 
confine  our  thoughts  within  the  contemplation  of  thofe  things, 
that  are  within  the  reach  of  our  underftandings,  and  launch  not 
out  into  that  abyfs  of  darknefs,  out  of  a  prefumption,  that  no¬ 
thing  is  beyond  our  comprehenfion.  Locke. 

4.  The  body  of  waters  fuppofed  at  the  center  of  the  earth. 

We  are  here  to  confider  what  is  generally  underftood  by  the 
great  abyfs,  in  the  common  explication  of  the  deluge  3  and  ’tis 
commonly  interpreted  either  to  be  the  fea,  or  fubterraneous 
waters  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Burnet’s  Theor.  Earth. 

5 .  In  the  language  of  divines,  hell. 

From  that  infatiable  abyfs , 

Where  flames  devour,  and  ferpents  hifs. 

Promote  me  to  thy  feat  of  blifs.  Ro /common. 

Ac,  Ak,  or  Ake. 

Being  initials  in  the  names  of  places,  as  Alton,  fignify 
an  oak,  from  the  Saxon  ac,  an  oak.  Gibfon's  Camden 

ACACIA,  n.f  [Lat.] 

1.  A  drug  brought  from  Egypt,  which,  being  fuppofed  the  in- 
fpiffated  juice  of  a  tree,  is  imitated  by  the  juice  of  floes,  boiled 
to  the  fame  confiftence.  Difiionaire  de  Comm.  Savary.  Trevoux. 

2.  A  tree  commonly  fo  called  here,  though  different  from  that 
which  produces  the  true  acacia  3  and  therefore  termed  pfcudoca- 
cia,  or  Virginian  acacia. 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  from  whofe  flower-cup  rifes 
the  pointal,  wrapped  in  a  fimbriated  membrane,  which  after¬ 
wards  becomes  a  pod,  opening  into  two  parts,  in  which  are 
contained  feveral  kidney-lhaped  feeds.  Millar. 

Acade'mial.  aelj.  [from  academy.]  Relating  to  an  academy* 
beionging  to  an  academy. 

Acade'mian.  n.f.  [from  academy.]  A  fcholar  of  an  academy  or 
univerfity  3  a  member  of  an  univerfity.  Wood,  in  his  Athena 
Uxomenfes,  mentions  a  great  feaft  made  for  the  academians. 

Acade  MICK.  n.f.  [from  academy.]  Aftudentof  an  univerfity 
A  young  academic  fhall  dwell  upon  a  journal  that  treats  of 
trade  in  a  didatorial  ftyle,  and  fhall  be'lavifh  in  the  praife  of 

t1hcrau.tll?r;  at  the  fame  time,  perfons  well  skilled  in 

thofe  different  fubjecls,  hear  the  tattle  with  contempt. 

IV itts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  f>.\  c  < 
Acade  MICK.  adJ%  [, academicus ,  Lat.]  Relating  to  an  univerfity! 
While  thro  poetic  feenes  the  genius  roves,  J 

Or  wanders  wild  in  academic  groves.  Dunciad,  b.  iv.  1.  4.8  r 

A  vei%MICAL'  [academicus’  Lat-J  Belonging  to  an  uni- 

He  drew  him  firft  into  the  fatal  circle,  from  a  kind  of  re- 
lolved  privatenefs  at  his  houfe  at  Lampfie  in  South  Wales  • 
where,  after  the  academical  life,  he  had  taken  fuch  a  tafte  of 
the  rural,  as  I  have  heard  him  fay,  that  he  could  well  have  bent 
his  mind  to  a  retired  courfe.  W  tt 

Academician,  n.f.  [academicien,  Fr.]  The  member  of  an 

\cadenT  1S  generally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  profeffors  in 
the  academies  of  France.  pwenors  m 

A<demyMIST*  ^  ^from  academy-\  The  member  of  an  aca- 

It  is  obferved  by  the  Parifian  academics,  that  fome  amphibious 

rrl3tkp",y  ““  fea-ca,f  or  *4 »4igiS 

A'CADEMY.  n.f.  [anciently,  and properly ,Crattim- 
the  firft  fyllable,  now  frequency  oIA&T  fZZt™ 
from  Acadcrnus  of  Athens,  whofe  houfe  was  turned  into  a  fthoo  ' 
from  whom  the  Groves  of  Academe  in  Milton  ]  ’ 

X'  fomefrt"11317  "  ^  °f  ^  UnitinS  for  the  Promotion  of 
Our  court  fhall  be  a  little  academy, 

T,t‘1  .and  contemplative  in  living  arts.  Shah.  Love's  Lab.  Loft 

2.  The  place  where  fciences  are  taught.  ^ 

Amongft  the  madam,,,  which  were  ccmpofed  bv  the  rare 
gemus  of  thofe  great  men,  thefe  four  are  reckoned  as’  the  pri„ 
apal  ;  name  ),  the  Athenian  fchool,  that  of  Sicyon  ^  “f 

3.  Ahn°u:^hat  of  Conmh-  ^ 

+'Ot^lo0riOn’  »  the ^;veiflties 

acanthus. 
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AC  A  NT HUS.  n.f.  [Lat.]  The  name  of  the  herb  bears-foot, 
remarkable  for  being  the  model  of  the  foliage  on  the  Corinthian 
chapiter. 

On  either  fide 
Acanthus,  and  each  od’rous  bufhy  fhrub, 

Fenc’d  up  the  verdant  wall.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl ,  b.  iv.  /.  696. 
Acatale'ctic.  n.  f.  [:lxx~x?Axlix<&,  Gr.]  A  verfe  which  has 
the  compleat  number  of  fyllables,  without  defeft  or  fuperfluity. 
'loACCE'DE.  v.  n.  [accede ,  Lat.]  To  be  added  to,  to  come 
to ;  generally  ufed  in  political  accounts ;  as,  another  power 
has  acceded  to  the  treaty  ;  that  is,  has  become  a  party. 

To  ACCELERATE,  v.  a.  [ accelero ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  make  quick,  to  haften,  to  quicken  motion  ;  to  give  a 
continual  impulfe  to  motion,  fo  as  perpetually  to  encreafe. 

Take  new  beer,  and  put  in  fome  quantity  of  ftale  beer  into 
it  ;  and  fee  whether  it  will  not  accelerate  the  clarification,  by 
opening  the  body  of  the  beer,  whereby  the  groffer  parts  may 
fall  down  into  lees.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiftory ,  N9  307. 

If  the  rays  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  den  fell:  part  of  the 
vibration,  they  may  be  alternately  accelerated  and  retarded  by 
the  vibrations  overtaking  them.  Newton  s  Optics. 

Spices  quicken  the  pulfe,  and  accelerate  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  difHpate  the  fluids ;  from  whence  leannefs,  pains 
in  the  ftomach,  loathings,  and  fevers.  Arbuihnot  on  Alments. 
Lo  !  from  the  dread  immenfityof  fpace 
Returning,  with  accelerated  courfe, 

The  rufliing  comet  to  the  fun  defeends.  Thomf.  Sum.  1.  1690. 

2.  It  is  generally  applied  to  matter,  and  ufed  chiefly  in  philofophi- 
cal  language ;  but  is  fometimes  ufed  on  other  occafions. 

In  which  council  the  king  himfelf,  whofe  continual  vigi- 
Jancv  did  fuck  in  fometimes  caufelefs  fufpicions,  which  few  elfe 
knew,  inclined  to  the  accelerating  a  battle.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Perhaps  it  may  point  out  to  a  ftudent  now  and  then,  what 
may  employ  the  moft  ufeful  labours  of  his  thoughts,  and  accele¬ 
rate  his  diligence  in  the  moft  momentous  enquiries.  Waits' sbnpr. 
Acceleration,  n.  f  [ acceleration  Lat.] 

1.  Theadl  of  quickening  motion. 

The  law  of  the  acceleration  of  falling  bodies,  difeovered  find 
by  Galileo,  is,  that  the  velocities  acquired  by  falling,  being  as  the 
time  in  which  the  body  falls,  the  fpaces  through  which  it  paffes, 
will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  and  the  velocity  and 
time  taken  together,  as  in  a  quadruplicate  ratio  of  the  fpaces. 

2.  The  ftate  of  the  body  accelerated,  or  quickened  in  its  motion. 

The  degrees  of  acceleration  of  motion,  the  gravitation  of  the 
air,  the  exiftence  or  non-exiftence  of  empty  fpaces,  either 
coacervate  or  interfperfed,  and  many  the  like,  have  taken 
up  the  thoughts  and  times  of  men  in  difputes  concerning 
them.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  ACCE'ND.  v.  a.  [ accendo ,  Lat.]  To  kindle,  to  fet  on  fire; 
a  word  very  rarely  ufed. 

Our  devotion,  if  fufficientlv  accended ,  would,  as  theirs,  burn 
up  innumerable  books  of  this  fort.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Accession,  n.f  [ accenfio ,  Lat.]  The  ach  of  kindling,  or  the 
ftate  of  being  kindled. 

The  fulminating  damp  will  take  fire  at  a  candle,  or  other 
flame,  and,  upon  its  accenfion ,  gives  a  crack  or  report,  like  the 
difeharge  of  a  gun,  and  makes  likewife  an  exploiion  fo  forcible 
as  fometimes  to  kill  the  miners,  break  their  limbs,  Ihake  the 
earth,  and  force  coals,  ftones,  and  other  bodies,  even  though 
they  be  of  very  great  weight  and  bulk,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  or  mine.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hijiory ,  p.  iv. 

A’  C  C  E  N  T.  n.  f.  [ accentus ,  Lat.  ] 

j .  The  manner  of  fpeaking  or  pronouncing,  with  regard  either 
to  force  or  elegance. 

I  know.  Sir,  I  am  no  flatterer ;  he  that  beguiled  you  in  a 
plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave  ;  which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not 
be.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Your  accent  is  fomething  finer  than  you  could  purchafe  in  fo 
removed  a  dwelling.  Shakefpeare’ s  As  you  like  it. 

2,  In  grammar,  the  marks  made  upon  fyllables  to  regulate  their 
pronunciation. 

Accent ,  as  in  the  Greek  names  and  ufage,  feems  to  have  re¬ 
garded  the  tune  of  the  voice ;  the  acute  accent  railing  the  voice 
in  fome  certain  fyllables  to  a  higher,  i.  e.  more  acute  pitch 
or  tone,  and  the  grave  deprdling  it  lower,  and  both  having 
fome  emphafis,  i.  e.  more  vigorous  pronunciation. Holder  sElem. 

3,  Poetically,  language  or  vrords. 

How  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  feenebe  adted  o’er. 

Inflates  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown.  Shak.Jul.  Cafar. 

Winds  on  your  wings  to  heav’n  her  accents  bear  ; 

Such  words  as  heav’n  alone  is  fit  to  hear.  Dr  yd.  Virg.  Pajl.  3. 

4,  A  modification  of  the  voice,  cxprefiive  of  the  paflions  or  fenti- 
ments. 

The  tender  accent  of  a  woman’s  cry 
Will  pafs  unheard,  will  unregarded  die  ; 

When  the  rough  feaman’s  louder  fhouts  prevail. 

When  fair  occafion  fhews  the  fpringing  gale.  Prior. 

To  Acce'nt.  v.  a.  [from  accentus,  Lat.] 

I .  To  pronounce,  to  fpeak  words  with  particular  regard  to  the 
grammatical  marks  or  rules. 

Having  got  fomebody  to  mark  thelaft  fyllable  but  one,  where 
it  is  long,  in  words  above  two  fyllables  (which  is  enough  to  re- 
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gulate  her  pronunciation,  and  accenting  the  words)  let  her  read 
daily  in  the  gofpels,  and  avoid  underftanding  them  in  Latin, 
if  fhe  can.  Locke  on  Education ,  §  177. 

2 .  In  poetry,  to  pronounce  or  utter  in  general. 

O  my  unhappy  lines  !  you  that  before 
Have  ferv’d  my  youth  to  vent  fome  wanton  cries, 

And,  now  congeal’d  with  grief,  can  fcarce  implore 
Strength  to  accent.  Here  my  Albertus  lies  !  Wctton. 

3.  To  write  or  note  the  accents. 

I  o  Accentuate,  v.  a.  [accentuer ,  Fr.J  T  o  place  the  proper 
accents  over  the  vowels. 

AccentuaTion.  n.f.  [from  accentuate.] 

1 .  The  a£t  of  placing  the  accent  in  pronunciation. 

2.  Marking  the  accent  in  writing. 

To  ACC E'P T.  v.  a.  [ accipio ,  Lat.  accepter,  Fr.] 

1.  To  take  with  pleafure  ;  to  receive  kindly;  to  admit  with  ap¬ 
probation.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  receive,  as  fpcciftc  from  ge¬ 
neral  ;  noting  a  particular  manner  of  receiving. 

Neither  do  ye  kindle  fire  on  my  altar  for  nought.  I  have 
no  pleafure  in  you,  faith  the  Lord  of  hofts,  neither  will  I  accept 
an  offering  at  your  hand,  Malachi ,  i.  1  o. 

Then  Peter  opened  his  mouth,  and  faid,  Of  a  truth  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  God  is  no  refpedler  of  perfons :  but,  in  every  na¬ 
tion,  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteoufnefs,  is  accepted 
with  him.  Akts,x.  34,35. 

You  have  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  accept  this  tender  of  my 
duty.  Dryden’s  Dedication  to  his  Fables. 

Charm  by  accepting ,  by  fubmitting  fway, 

Yet  have  your  humour  moft  when  you  obey.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  ufed  in  a  kind  of  juridical  fenfe  ;  as,  to  accept  terms,  accept 
a  treaty. 

His  promife  Palamon  accepts,  but  pray’d 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  firft  he  made.  Dryden's  Fables. 

3.  In  the  language  of  the  bible,  to  accept  perfons,  is  to  a<ft  with 
perfonal  and  partial  regard. 

He  will  furely  reprove  you,  if  ye  do  fecretly  accept  perfons. 

Job,  xiii.  10. 

4.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  with  the  particle  of. 

I  will  appeafe  him  with  the  prefent  that  goeth  before  me,  and 
afterward  I  will  fee  his  face ;  peradventure  he  will  accept  of  me. 

Genefis ,  xxxii.  20. 

Acceptability,  n.f.  The  quality  of  being  acceptable.  See 
Acceptable. 

He  hath  given  us  his  natural  blood  to  be  filed,  for  the  remif- 
fion  of  our  fins,  and  for  the  obtaining  the  grace  and  acceptabi¬ 
lity  of  repentance.  Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant. 

Acceptable,  ad].  [ acceptable ,  Fr.  from  the  Latin.]  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  fome  with  the  accent  in  the  firft  fyllable,  as  by 
Milton  ;  by  others,  with  the  accent  on  the  fecond. 

I.  That  which  is  likely  to  be  accepted ;  grateful ;  pleafing.  It  is 
ufed  with  the  particle  to  before  the  perfon  accepting. 

This  woman,  whom  thou  mad’ft  to  be  my  help,  1 
And  gav’ft  me  as  thy  perfect  gift,  fo  good. 

So  fit,  fo  acceptable,  fo  divine. 

That  from  her  hand  I  could  expecl  no  ill.  Parad.  LoJl,  b.  ii. 

I  do  not  fee  any  other  method  left  for  men  of  that  function 
to  take,  in  order  to  reform  the  world,  than  by  ufing  all  honeft 
arts  to  make  themfelves  acceptable  to  the  laity.  Swift's  Pro].  Ode. 

After  he  had  made  a  peace  fo  acceptable  to  the  church,  and  fo 
honourable  to  himfelf,  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at 
Ripaille,  and  died  with  an  extraordinary  reputation  of  lan&ity. 

Addifon  on  Italy. 

Acce'pt ableness.  n.f.  [from  acceptable.]  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  acceptable. 

It  will  thereby  take  away  the  acceptablenefs  of  that  conjunc- 
t  on.  Grew' s  Cofmologia  Sacra ,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

AccePtaely.  adv.  [from  acceptable.]  In  an  acceptable  manner  ; 
fo  as  to  pleafe ;  with  the  particle  to.  For  the  accent,  fee  Ac¬ 
ceptable. 

Do  not  omit  thy  prayers,  for  want  of  a  good  oratory ;  for 
he  that  prayeth  upon  God’s  account,  cares  not  what  he  fuffers, 
fo  he  be  the  friend  of  Chrift  ;  nor  where  nor  when  he  prays,  fo 
he  may  do  it  frequently,  fervently,  and  acceptably. 

Taylor’s  Guide  to  Devotion. 
If  you  can  teach  them  to  love  and  refpeft  other  people,  they 
will,  as  your  age  requires  it,  find  ways  to  exprefs  it  acceptably 
to  every  one.  Locke  on  Education,  §  145. 

Acceptance,  n.f.  [acceptance,  Fr.] 

1 .  Reception  with  approbation. 

By  that  acceptance  of  his  fovereignty,  they  alfo  accepted  of 
his  laws ;  why  then  Ihould  any  other  laws  be  now  ufed  among# 
them  ?  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

If  he  tells  us  his  noble  deeds,  we  mull  alfo  tell  him  our  noble 
acceptance  of  them.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus . 

Some  men  cannot  be  fools  with  fo  good  acceptance  as  others. 

South's  Sermons. 

Thus  I  imbolden’d  fpake,  and  freedom  us’d 
Permiflive,  and  acceptance  found.  Par.  Loft,  b.  viii.  /.  433. 

2.  The  meaning  of  a  word  as  it  is  received  or  underftood;  ac¬ 
ceptation. 

That  pleafure  is  man’s  chiefeft  good,  becaufe  indeed  it  is 
the  perception  of  good  that  is  properly  pleafure,  is  an  affertion 

moft 
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^Yncft  certainly  true,  though,  under  the  common  acceptance  of  4-  It  is  fometimes  ufed,  after  the  French,  to  fignify  the  returns  o 
‘it,  not  only  falfe  but  odious;  for,  according  to  this,  pleafure  fits  of  a  diftemper  ;  but  this  fenfe  feems  yet  fcarcely  received 
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and  ienluality  pais  for  terms  equivalent ;  and  therefore  he,  who 
takes  it  in  this  fenfe,  alters  the  fubjeft  of  the  difeourfe.  South. 
Acceptance,  [in  law.]  The  receiving  of  a  rent,  whereby 
the  giver  binds  himfelf,  for  ever,  to  allow  a  former  fait  done 
by  another,  whether  it  be  in  itfelf  good  or  not.  Cowel. 

Acceptation,  n.  f  [from  accept.] 

i.  Reception,  whether  good  or  bad.  This  large  fenfe  feems  now 
wholly  out  of  ufe. 

poor  foul  !  knows  he  no  other,  but  that  I  do  fufpeCI, 
neglecr,  yea,  and  deleft  him  ?  For,  every  day,  he  finds  one 
way  or  other  to  fet  forth  himfelf  unto  me  j  but  all  are  rewarded 
With  hke  coldnefs  of  acceptation.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

v\  hat  is  new  finds  better  acceptation ,  than  what  is  good  or 

.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

2*  Crood  reception,  acceptance. 

Cain,  envious  of  the  acceptation  of  his  brother’s  prayer  and 
facrifice,  flew  him  ;  making  himfelf  the  firft  manflayer,  and 
his  brother  the  firft  martyr.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World, ,  b.  i. 

3.  I  he  ftate  of  being  acceptable,  regard. 

Some  things,  although  not  fo  required  of  neceffity,  that,  to 
leave  them  undone,  excludeth  from  falvation,  are,  notwith- 
-anding,  of  fo  great  dignity  and  acceptation  with  God,  that 
molt  ample  reward  in  heaven  is  laid  up  for  them.  Hooker ,  b.  ii. 

1  hey  have  thofe  enjoyments  only  as  the  confequences  of  the 
itate  of  efteem  and  acceptation  they  are  in  with  their  parents 
and  governours.  -  Locke  on  Education, ,  §  5  q. 

4.  Acceptance  in  the  juridical  fenfe.  This  fenfe  occurs  rarely. 

As,  in  order  tojfee  pafling  away  a  thing  by  gift,  there  is  re- 
quned  a  furrender  of  all  right  on  his  part  that  gives  ;  fo  there 
is  required  aifo  an  acceptation  on  his  part  to  whom  it  is  given. 

.  _  South’s  Sermons. 

5*  meaning  of  a  word,  as  it  is  commonly  received. 

1  heieupon  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  made  a  difeourfe  upon  the 
eveial  queftions,  and  what  acceptation  thefe  words  and  expref- 

fionAs1Ih2d*  .  .  .  Clarendon, ,  b.  viii. 

All  matter  is  either  fluid  or  folid,  in  a  large  acceptation  of 
the  words,  that  they  may  comprehend  even  all  the  middle  de¬ 
grees  between  extreme  fixednefs  and  coherency,  and  the  moft 
rapid  mteftme  motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies.  Bentl.  Serm. 
An  Acce  pter.  n.f.  [from  accept.]  The  perfon  that  accepts. 
Acceptila  tioni  n.  f  [acceptilatio,  Lat.J  A  term  of  the  civil 
law  importing  the  remiffion  of  a  debt  by  an  acquittance 

tnfT’  '**“*■*'  receipt  °f  T  which  has 

Al TntVHjoTf  ‘tflfnf  "**•  L ^  The 

1  hat  this  hath  been  efteemed  the  due  and  proper  accettion  of 
this  word  I  fhall  teftify  by  one  evidence,  which  gave  me  the 
firft  hint  of  this  notion.  #  7  “e 

ACCLbb.  n.f  [In  feme  of  its  fenfe,  it  feems  derived  from 
accefus,  in  others,  from  accejfo ,  Lat.  acces  Fr  ] 

1.  The  way  by  which  any  thing  may  be  approached. 

i  here  remained  very  advantageous  acceffes  for  temptations 
to  enter  and  invade  men,  the  fortifications  beinc  very  flender 
httje  knowlege  of  immortality,  or  any  thing  beyond7, his  life 
and  no  affurance  that  repentance  would  be  admitted  for  fin 

And  here  th’  accefi  a  gloomy  gwveddfnc ™fUndarnentaIs- 
And  here  th  unnavigable  lake  extends, 

O’er  whofe  unhappy  waters,  void  of  liriit 

No  bird  prefumes  to  fteer his  airy  flight  ’  7),,y  jv  •;  • 

2.  The  means,  or  liberty,  of  approaching  either  mbits  ol'mm 

When  we  are  wrong’d,  and  would  unfold  our  griefs 
V  v  e  are  deny  d  accefs  unto  his  perfon,  6  ’ 

Ev’n  by  thofe  men  that  moft  have  done  us  wrong. 

They  go  commiflion’d  to  require  a  peace  ^  '  P  ' 

And  carry  prefents  to  procure  accefs.  Dryd.  /En.  vii  /  20o 
He  grants  what  they  befought  •  ’  ’ 

InftruCted,  that  to  God  is  no  accefs  3 
Without  Mediator,  whofe  high  office  now 
Mofes  in  figures  bears.  Miltm’sPar.  Loft,  b.  jdi 

3.  Lncreafe,  enlargement,  addition.  */,z39* 

The  gold  was  accumulated,  and  flore  treafure  for  th*  a 
part,  but  the  filver  is  ftill  growing.  Befides  e’infi„i  e  is  The 
accefs  of  territory  and  empire  by  the  fame  enterprize.  h 

Although  to  opinion  there  be  many  godsf  ma’j 

yet  doth  it  ded naively,  and  upon  inference,  include  the TT 
ior  unity  is  the  mfeparable  and  effential  attribute  of  Deity  ' 

Browns  Vulgar  Err  ours  h  ,  , 

Nor  think  fuperfluous  their  aid  ;  ’  *  '  '  IC' 

1,  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks,  receive 
Accefs  111  every  virtue;  in  thy  fight 

More  wife,  more  watchful,  ftronger.  Paradife  LoJl,  b  jv 
.  The  reputation  J  J  ’  x’ 

Of  virtuous  actions  paft,  if  not  kept  up 
'ith  an  accefs,  and  frefh  fupply,  0f  new  ones, 
is  loft  and  foon  forgotten.  1)*.,  Soffy. 


into  our  language. 

For  as  relapfes  make  difeafes 

More  defperate  than  their  firft  acceffes.  ,  Hud.  p.  iii.  cant.  ii. 
A'ccessariness.  n.f.  [ftom  accejjary.]  The  ftate  of  being 
accefiary. 

Perhaps  this  will  draw  us  into  a  negative  acceffarinefs  to  th® 
mifehiefs.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Accessary,  adj.  [A  corruption,  as  it  feems,  of  the  word  ac - 
ceffory,  which  fee ;  but  now  more  commonly  ufed  than  the 
proper  word.] 

That  which,  without  being  the  chief  agent  in  a  crime,  con¬ 
tributes  to  it.  But  it  had  formerly  a  good  and  general  fenfe. 

As  for  thofe  things  that  are  accejfary  hereunto,  thofe  things 
that  fo  belong  to  the  way  of  falvation,  (Ac.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  §  3. 

He  had  taken  upon  him  the  government  of  Hull,  without 
any  apprehenfion  or  imagination,  that  it  would  ever  make  him 
accejfary  to  rebellion.  Clarendon,  A  viii. 

Accessible,  adj.  [ accefftbilis ,  Lat.  acceffible,  Fr.]  That  which 
may  be  approached ;  that  which  we  may  reach  or  arrive  at. 

It  is  applied  both  to  perfons  and  things,  with  the  particle  to. 

In  converfation,  the  tempers  of  men  are  open  and  acceffible , 
their  attention  is  awake,  and  their.minds  difpofed  to  receive 
the  ftrongeft  impreflions  ;  and  what  is  fpoken  is  generally  more 
affecting,  and  more  appofite  to  particular  occalions.  Rogers. 

As  an  ifland,  we  are  acceffible  on  every  fide,  and  expofed  to 
perpetual  invafions ;  againft  which  it  is  impoffibie  to  fortify 
ourfelves  fufficiently, without  a  power  at  fea .Addifon’ sFreeholder. 

Thofe  things,  which  were  indeed  inexplicable,  have  been 
rackt  and  tortured  to  difeover  themfelves,  while  the  plainer  and 
more  acceffible  truths,  as  if  defpicable  while  eafy,  are  clouded 
and  obfeured.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Some  lie  more  open  to  our  fenfes  and  daily  obfervation  ; 
others  are  more  occult  and  hidden,  and  though  acceffible,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  our  fenfes,  yet  not  without  great  fearch  and 
ferutiny,  or  fome  happy  accident.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 
Accession,  n.f.  [acceffto,  Lat.  acceffion,  Yr.] 

1 .  Encreafe  by  fomething  added,  enlargement,  augmentation. 

There  would  not  have  been  found  the  difference  here  fet 
down  betwixt  the  force  of  the  air,  when  expanded,  and  what 
that  force  fhould  have  been  according  to  the  theory,  but  that 
the  included  inch  of  air  received  fome  little  acceffion  during;  the 
_  Boyle’s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

The  wifeft  among  the  nobles  began  to  apprehend  the  grow¬ 
ing  power  of  the  people ;  and  therefore,  knowing  what  an  ac- 
ceffion  thereof  would  accrue  to  them,  by  fuch  an  addition  of 
property,  ufed  all  means  to  prevent  it. 

Swift  on  the  Contef sin  Athens  and  Rome. 

.  Lharity,  indeed,  and  works  of  munificence  are  the  proper 
difeharge  of  fuch  over-proportioned  accefftons ,  and  the  only  vir- 
tuous  enjoyment  of  them.  Rogers’s  Sermons,  ii.  p.  37. 

2.  The  act  of  coming  to,  or  joining  one’s  felf  to ;  as,  acceffion  to. 

a  confederacy.  ^ 

Befide,  what  wife  objections  he  prepares 
Againft  my  late  acceffion  to  the  wars  ? 

Does  not  the  fool  perceive  his  argument 

Is  with  more  force  againft  Achilles  bent  ?  Dryden’s  Fables. 

2-  1  he  act  of  arriving  at ;  as,  the  king’s  acceffion  to  the  throne 
A  ceffory  RILY*  ^  ^rom  accejfary.]  In  the  manner  of  an  ac- 

^Acklftional'  J°incd  t0  another  thing>  fo  as  to  increafeit; 

In  this  kind  there  is  not  the  leaft  adion,  but  it  doth  fame- 
what  make  to  the  acceffory  augmentation  of  our  blifs.  Hooker 
Accessory,  n.f  [accefforius,  Lat.  acceffoire,  Fr.  This  word* 

fitcTtotTcTh7wTneral  '!£n,fication’ is  n0W  ^4  c°ri 

1.  Applied  to  perfons. 

A  man  that  is  guilty  of  a  felonious  offence,  not  princinalR 
but  by  participation;  as,  by  commandment,  advice  or  . 
cealment.  And  a  man  may  be  acceffory  to  the  offence  of 
other,  after  two  forts,  by  the  common  law,  or  by  ffatute  •  and" 
by  the  common  law,  two  ways  alfo  •  that  is  Lf 
the  fafl.  Before  the  faft ;  as[  whenTTco^TdXrld" 
vifeth  another  to  commit  a  felony,  and  is  not  nr Tr  ,  C' 
execution  thereof;  for  his  prefence  rmlrp®  K’  PrcfentJ  at  the 
wherefore  there  cannot  be  an  acceffory  before^the °fa : 
flaughter;  becaufe  manflaughter  is  fudden  and  T  m  m2n~ 
Acceffory  after  the  fad,  is,  when  one  receiveth  b  Pr?enfeld* 
knoweth  to  have  committed  felonv  A  cJi  f  !’  Wh°m  he 
that  abets,  counfels,  or  hides  any  man  ^  is  he 

committed  an  offence  made  felony  bv  ftatute "  &  °f  r'lnf 

By  the  common  law  fhr*  l . 

againft,  till  the  principal  has  receivxlfiiTtiiaT'Ss'  T  procy,ded 
But  paufe,  my  Ll !  and 
OnacadentaljoyS)  th’effential. ' 
htill  before  acceffories  do  abide 

A  trial,  muff  the  principal  be  try’d.  n 

....  .  N°w  were  all  transform’d  DmUt 

^  (erpents  all,  as  acceffories 

1  o  ho  told  riot.  MUon’s  Parauifi  LoJ,,  b. /.  ,  , 0. 

•  2.  Applied 


ACC 


2:  Applied  to  things. 

An  acccjjbry  is  laid  to  be  that  which  does  accede  unto  fome 
principal  fa£t  or  thing  in  law ;  and,  as  fuch,  generally  fpeaking, 
follows  the  reafon  and  nature  of  its  principal. 

Ayliffe s  Par  ergon  'Juris  Canonici. 

A'ccidence.  n.f  [a  corruption  of  accidents ,  from  accidentia,  Lat. ] 
The  little  book  containing  the  ftrft  rudiments  of  grammar,  and 
explaining  the  properties  of  the  eight  parts  of  fpeech. 

I  do  confefs  I  do  want  eloquence. 

And  never  yet  did  learn  mine  accidence.  Taylor  the  Water-poet. 

A'CCIDENT.  n.f.  {accidcns,  Lat.] 

1.  The  property  or  quality  of  any  being,  which  may  be  feparated 
from  it,  at  leaft  in  thought. 

If  file  were  but  the  body’s  accident , 

And  her  foie  being  did  in  it  fubfift, 

As  white  in  fnow,  flie  might  herfelf  abfent. 

And  in  the  body’s  fubflance  not  be  mifs’d.  Sir  John  Davies. 
An  accidental  mode,  or  an  accident ,  is  fuch  a  mode  as  is  not 
neceflary  to  the  being  of  a  thing ;  for  the  fubjedt  may  be  with¬ 
out  it,  and  yet  remain  of  the  fame  nature  that  it  was  before ; 
or  it  is  that  mode  which  may  be  feparated  or  abolifhed  from  its 
fubj  e£L  Watts's  Logic k. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  property  of  a  word. 

The  learning  of  a  language  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  informing 
of  ourfelves,  what  compofures  of  letters  are,  by  confent  and 
inftitution,  to  fignify  fuch  certain  notions  of  things,  with  their 
modalities  and  accidents.  Holder  s  Elements  of  Speech. 

3.  That  which  happens  unforefeen  ;  cafualty,  chance. 

General  lav/s  are  like  general  rules  in  phyfic,  according 
whereunto,  as  no  wife  man  will  defire  himfelf  to  be  cured,  if 
there  be  joined  with  his  difeafe  fome  fpecial  accident ,  in  regard 
whereof,  that  whereby  others  in  the  fame  infirmity,  but  with¬ 
out  the  like  accident ,  recover  health,  would  be,  to  him,  either 
hurtful,  or,  at  the  leaf!,  unprofitable.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  9. 

The  flood,  and  other  accidents  of  time,  made  it  one  common 
field  and  pafture  with  the  land  of  Eden.  Raleigh's  Hifl.  World. 

Thus  we  rejoic’d,  but  foonourjoy  is  turn’d 
Into  perplexity,  and  new  amaze  ; 

For  whither  is  he  gone  ?  What  accident 

Hath  rapt  him  from  us  ?  Paradife  Regained,  b.  i. 

And  trivial  accidents  fhall  be  forborn. 

That  others  may  have  time  to  take  their  turn.  Dryd.  Fables. 
The  reformation  owed  nothing  to  the  good  intentions  of 
king  Henry.  He  was  only  an  inftrument  of  it  (as  the  logicians 
fpeak)  by  accident.  Swift's  Mifcellanies. 

Accidental,  n.f  {accidental,  Fr.  See  ACCIDENT.]  A  pro¬ 
perty  noneflential. 

Conceive,  as  much  as  you  can,  of  the  eflentials  of  any  fub- 
jedt,  before  you  confider  its  accidentals.  Watts's  Logick . 

Ac  cide'ntal.  adj.  [from  accident .] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  an  accident,  noneftential ;  ufed  with 
the  particle  to,  before  that  in  which  the  accident  inheres. 

A  diftinction  is  to  be  made  between  what  pleafes  narurally  in 
itfelf,  and  what  pleafes  upon  the  account  of  machines,  adtors, 
dances,  and  circumftances,  which  are  merely  accidental  to  the 
tragedy.  Rymer’s  Tragedies  of  the  lafl  Age. 

This  is  accidental  to  a  {fate  of  religion,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  it.  Tillotfon. 

2.  Cafual,  fortuitous,  happening  by  chance. 

Thy  fin’s  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.  Shakefp.  Mcaf  for  Meaf 
So  fhall  you  hear 

Of  accidental  judgments,  cafual  {laughters; 

Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forc’d  caufe.  ShakefHam. 
Look  upon  things  of  the  molt  accidental  and  mutable  nature ; 
accidental  in  their  production,  and  mutable  in  their  continu¬ 
ance  ;  yet  God’s  prefcience  of  them  is  as  certain  in  him,  as  the 
memory  of  them  is,  or  can  be,  in  us.  South's  Sermons. 

3.  In  the  following  paflage  it  feems  to  fignify  adventitious. 

Ay,  fuch  a  minilter  as  wind  to  fire. 

That  adds  an  accidental  ficrcenefs  to 

Its  natural  fury.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Accidentally,  adv.  [from  accidental.'] 

After  an  accidental  manner  ;  noneffentially. 

Other  needful  points  of  public  matters,  no  lefs  concerning 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  though  but  accidentally  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  former.  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

I  conclude  choler  accidentally  better,  and  acrimonious,  but 
not  in  itfelf.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

2.  Cafually,  fortuitoufly. 

Although  virtuous  men  do  fometimes  accidentally  make  their 
way  to  preferment,  yet  the  world  is  fo  corrupted,  that  no  man 
can  realonably  hope  to  be  rewarded  in  it,  merely  upon  account 
of  his  virtue.  Swift's  Mifcellanies. 

Accide'ntalkess.  n.f.  [from  accidental.]  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  accidental:  Difi. 

Acci'fjent,  n.  f.  [accipiens,  Lat.]  A  receiver,  perhaps  fome¬ 
times  ufed  for  recipient.  Didi. 

To  Acci'te.  v.  a.  [accito,  Lat.]  To  call,  to  fummons;  a  word 
not  in  ufe  now'. 

Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite 
No  prince,  no  peer,  fhall  have  juft  caufe  to  fay, 

Heav’n  fhorten  liar  ry’s  happy  life  one  day,  Shake f  Henry  IV. 

Vpj.,  L 
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AcclA'im.  n.f  { acilamo ,  Ldt.  from  which  probably  firft  th1? 
verb  acclaim,  now  loft,  and  then  the  noun.]  A  lhout  of  praife 
acclamation. 

Back  from  purfuit  thy  pow’rs,  with  loud  acclaim. 

Thee  only  extoll’d.  Miltdns  Par.  Lojl,  b.  iii.  I.  397. 

The  herald  ends  ;  the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  accldims,  and  vaft  applaule,  is  rent.  Dryd.  Fables. 

Acclam  a'tion.  n.  f.  [ acclamatio ,  Lat.]  Shouts  of  applaule; 
luch  as  thole  With  which  a  viiftorious  army  lalutes  the  general. 

It  hath  been  the  cuftom  of  chriftian  men,  in  token  of  the 
greater  reverence,  to  ftand,  to  utter  certain  words  of  acclama¬ 
tion,  and,  at  the  name  of  Jefus,  to  bow.  Hooker,  b.  v.  §  29* 
Gladly  then  he  mix’d 

Among  thofe  friendly  pow’ps,  who  him  receiv’d 
With  joy,  and  acclamations  loud,  that  one, 

That,  of  fo  many  myriads  fall’n,  yet  one 
Return’d,  not  loft.  Milt.  Par  ad.  Lojl,  b.  vi.  /.  23, 

Such  an  enchantment  is  there  in  words,  and  fo  fine  a  thing 
does  it  feem  to  fome,  to  be  ruined  plaufibly,  and  to  be  ufhered 
to  their  deftrudtion  with  panegyric  and  acclamation.  South.  Ser. 

Accli'vity.  n.f.  [from  acclivus,  Lat.]  The  fteepnefs  or  flope 
of  a  line  inclining  to  the  horizon,  reckoned  upwards ;  as,  the 
alcent  of  an  hill  is  the  acclivity,  the  defeent  is  the  decl ivity. Quincy. 

The  men,  leaving  their  wives,  and  younger  children  below, 
do,  not  without  lome  difficulty,  clamber  up  the  acclivities,  drag¬ 
ging  their  kine  with  them,  where  they  feed  them,  and  milk 
them,  and  make  butter  and  cheefe,  and  do  all  the  dairy-work. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Accli'vous,  adj.  {acclivus,  Lat.]  Rifing  with  a  flope. 

To  Acclo'y.  v.  a.  [See  CLOY.] 

1.  To  fill  up,  in  an  ill  fenfe ;  to  eroud,  to  fluff  full;  a  word  a!- 
moft  obfolete. 

At  the  well-head  the  pureft  ftreams  arife  : 

But  mucky  filth  his  branching  arms  annoys, 

And  with  uncomely  weeds  the  gentle  wave  accloys.  Fairy  Ff 

2.  To  fill  to  fatiety  ;  in  wdiich  fenfe  cloy  is  ftill  in  ufe. 

They  that  efcape  beft  in  the  temperate  zone,  would  be  ac- 
cloyed  with  long  nights,  very  tedious,  no  lefs  than  forty  days. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

To  Acco'il.  v.  n.  [See  Coil.]  To  croud,  to  keep  a  coil  about, 
to  buftle,  to  be  in  a  hurry  ;  a  word  now  out  of  ufe. 

About  the  cauldron  many  cooks  accoil’d. 

With  hooks  and  ladles,  as  need  did  require  ;■ 

The  while  the  viands  in  the  veflel  boil’d. 

They  did  about  their  bufinefs  fweat,  and  forely  toil’d. Fairy LJ. 

A'ccolent.  n.f.  [ accolens ,  Lat.]  He  that  inhabits  near  a  place; 
a  borderer.  Dili. 

Acco'mmodaele.  adj.  {accommodabilis,  Lat.]  That  which  may 
be  fitted  ;  with  the  particle  to. 

As  there  is  infinite  variety  in  the  circumftances  of  perfons, 
things,  actions,  times  and  places  ;  fo  we  muff  befurnifhed  with 
fuch  general  rules  as  are  accornmodalle  to  all  this  variety,  by  d 
wife  judgment  and  diferetion.  Watts's  Logick, 

To  ACCOMMODATE,  v,  a.  {accommodo,-  Lat.] 

1.  To  fupply  with  conveniences  of  any  kind.- 

Thefe  three, 

Three  thoufand  confident,  in  adl  as  many ; 

For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all  ■ 

The  reft  do  nothing ;  with  this  word  ftand,  ftand. 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  (more  charming 
With  their  own  noblenefs,  which  could  have  turn’d 
A  diftaft’  to  a  lance)  gilded  pale  looks.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

2.  With  the  particle  to,  to  adapt,  to  fit,  to  make  confiftent  with. 

He  had  altered  many  things,  not  that  they  were  not  natural 
before,  but  that  he  might  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  Dry  den  on  Dramatic  Poetry. 

’Tw'as  his  misfortune  to  light  upon  an  hypotlicfis,  that  could 
not  be  acco?n?nodatcd  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  human  affairs  ; 
his  principles  could  not  be  made  to  agree  with  that  conftitution 
and  order  which  God  had  fettled  in  the  world.  Locke. 

Accommodate,  adj.  {acccmmodatus,  Lat.]  Suitable,  fit ;  ufed 
fometimes  with  the  particle  for,  but  more  frequently  with  to. 

They  are  fo  acted  and  directed  by  nature,  as  to  caff  their 
eggs  in  fuch  places  as  are  moft  accommodate  for  the  exclufion  of1 
their  young,  and  where  there  is  food  ready  for  them  fo  foon  as 
they  be  hatched.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

In  thefe  cafes,  we  examine  the  why,  the  what,  and  the  how% 
of  things,  and  propofe  means  accommodate  to  the  end .L'EJlrange. 

God  did  not  primarily  intend  to  appoint  this  wray  of  worfhip, 
and  to  impofe  it  upon  them  as  that  which  was  moft  proper  and 
agreeable  to  him,  but  that  he  condescended  to  it  as  moft  accom 
modate  to  their  prefent  ftate  and  inclination.  TillotJ',  Serrn.  v. 

Accommodate  1. y.  adv.  [from  accommodate .]  Suitably,  fitly. 

Accommodation,  n.f.  [ from  accommodate. j 

1.  Provifion  of  conveniencies. 

2.  In  the  plural,  conveniencies,  things  requifite  toeafe  or  refrefh- 
ment. 

The  king’s  commiffioncrs  wTere  to  have  fuch  accommodations , 
as  the  other  thought  fit  to  leave  to  them ;  wrho  had  been  very 
civil  to  the  king’s  commiffioners.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

3.  Adaptation,  fitnefs  ;  with  the  particle  to. 

The  organization  of  the  body,  with  accommodation,  to  its  func*« 
F  '  tions. 
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tions,  is  fitted  with  the  moft  curious  mechaiiifrn.  Hales  Origin. 

4.  Compofition  of  a  difference,  reconciliation,  adjuftment. 
AccoMpanable.  adj.  [from  accompany.]  Sociable  j  a  word 
now  not  ufed. 

A  fhow,  as  it  were,  of  an  accompanable  folitarinefs,  and  of 
a  civil  wildnefs.  Sidney,  b.  i. 

Acco'mpanier.  n.  f.  [from  accompany.]  The  perfon  that  makes 
part  of  the  company  ;  companion.  Dili. 

To  ACC  COMPANY,  v.  a.  [ accompagner ,  Fr.J 
i»  1  o  be  with  another  as  a  companion. 

Go  vifit  her,  in  her  chafte  bower  of  reft, 

Accompany  d  with  angel-like  delights.  Spenfer ,  Sonnet  iii. 

The  great  bufinefs  of  the  fenfes  being  to  make  us  take  no¬ 
tice  of  what  hurts  or  advantages  the  body,  it  is  wifely  ordered 
by  nature,  that  pain  fhould  accojnpany  the  reception  of  feveral 
ideas.  Locke. 

2.  To  join  with. 

With  regard  to  fheep,  as  folly  is  ufually  accompanied  with 
perverfenefs,  fo  it  is  here.  There  is  fomething  fo  monftrous 
to  deal  in  a  commodity,  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  export; 
there  is,  I  fay,  fomething  fo  fottifh,  that  it  wants  a  name,  in 
our  language,  to  exprefs  it  by.  Swift's  jhort  View  of  Ireland. 
Accomplice,  n.  f.  [ complice ,  Fr.  from  complex ,  a  word  in  the 
barbarous  Latin,  much  in  ufe,  Complices  fertce  prudentius.] 

1.  An  affociate,  a  partaker,  ufually  in  an  ill  fenfe. 

There  were  feveral  fcandalous  reports  induftrioufly  fpread  by 
Wood,  and  his  accomplices ,  to  difcourage  all  oppofttion  againft 
bis  infamous  project.  Swift. 

2.  A  partner;  or  co-operator  ;  in  a  fenfe  indifferent. 

If  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  a  mouth,  what  could 
it  have  done,  when  it  had  all  its  organs  of  fpeech,  and  accom¬ 
plices  of  found,  about  it.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  247. 

3.  It  is  ufed  with  the  particle  to  before  a  thing,  and  with  before 
a  perfon. 

Childlefs  Arturius,  vaftly  rich  before. 

Thus  by  his  Ioffes  multiplies  his  ftore, 

Sufpected  for  accomplice  f 0  the  fire, 

That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higher.  Dryd.  Jim.  Sat. 

Who,  fhould  they  fteal,  for  want  of  his  relief, 

He  judg’d  himfelf  accomplice  with  the  thief.  Dryden's  Fables. 
-Fo  ACCOMPLISH,  v.  a.  [ accomplir ,  Fr.  from  compleo, 
Lat.J 

1.  To  complete,  to  execute  fully;  as,  to  accompli  fo  a  defigti. 

He  that  is  far  off  fhall  die  of  the  peftilence,  and  he  that  is 
near  fhall  fall  by  the  fword,  and  he  that  remaineth,  and  is  be- 
fieged,  fhall  die  by  the  famine.  Thus  will  I  accomplijh  my  fury 
upon  them.  Ezekiel ,  vi.  12. 

2.  To  complete  a  period  of  time. 

He  would  accomplijh  feventy  years  in  the  defolations  of  Je- 
rufalem.  Daniel ,  ix.  2. 

3.  To  fulfil;  as,  a  prophecy. 

The  vifion. 

Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius  ere  the  ftroke 
Of  this  yet  fcarce  cold  battle,  at  this  inftant 
Is  full  accomplijh' d.  Shakefpeare’s  Cymbeline. 

We  fee  every  day  thofe  events  exactly  accomplijhcd ,  which 
our  Saviour  foretold  at  fo  great  a  diftance. 

Addifon  on  the  ChriJUan  Religion. 

4.  To  gain,  to  obtain. 

Tell  him  from  me  (as  he  will  win  my  love) 

He  bear  himfelf  with  honourable  adtion  ; 

Such  as  he  hath  obferv’d  in  noble  ladies 

Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplijhed.  Shak.Tam.  of  a  Shrew. 

I’ll  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady’s  lap. 

And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments. 

Oh  miferable  thought,  and  more  unlikely, 

Than  to  accompli  fo  twenty  golden  crowns.  Shak.  Henry  V. 

5.  To  adorn,  or  furnifh,  either  mind  or  body. 

From  the  tents 

The  armourers  accomplifnng  the  knights, 

With  bufy  hammers  clofing  rivets  up, 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  V. 
Accomplished,  participial  adj. 

1.  Complete  in  fome  qualification. 

For  who  expedls,  that,  under  a  tutor,  a  young  gentleman 
fhould  be  an  accomplifed  public  orator  or  logician.  Locke  on  Ed. 

2.  Elegant,  finifhed  in  refpedt  of  embeliifhments  ;  ufed  com¬ 
monly  with  refpedl  to  acquired  qualifications,  without  includ¬ 
ing  moral  excellence. 

The  next  I  took  to  wife, 

O  that  I  never  had  !  fond  wifh  too  late, 

Was  in  the  vale  of  Sorec,  Dalila, 

That  fpecious  monfter,  my  accomplijh' d  fnare.  Samfon  Agon. 
AccoMpliseier.  n.f.  [from  accomplijh.]  The  perfon  that 
accomplifhes.  Dibf. 

Accomplishment,  n.f.  [ accomplijfement ,  Fr.] 

1.  Completion,  full  performance,  perfection. 

Thereby  he  might  evade  the  accomplijhment  of  thofe  afflic¬ 
tions,  he  now  but  gradually  endureth.  Brovons  Vulg.  Errours. 

This  would  be  the  accomplijhment  of  their  common  felicity, 
in  cafe,  by  their  evil,  either  through  deftiny  or  advice,  they 
fullered  not  the  occallon  to  be  loft.  Sir  John  Haywood. 
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He  thought  it  impoffible  to  find,  in  any  one  body,  all  thofe 
perfections  which  he  fought  for  the  accomplijhment  of  a  Helena ; 
becaufe  nature,  in  any  individual  perfon,  makes  nothing  that 
is  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy ,  Prcf. 

2.  Completion  ;  as,  of  a  prophecy. 

The  miraculous  fuccefs  of  the  apoftles  preaching,  and  the 
accomplijhment  of  many  of  their  predictions,  which,  to  thofe 
early  chriftians,  were  matters  of  faith  only,  are,  to  us,  matters 
of  fight  and  experience.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

3.  Embellifhment,  elegance,  ornament  of  mind  or  body. 

Young  heirs,  and  elder  brothers,  from  their  own  reflecting 
upon  the  eftates  they  are  born  to,  and  therefore  thinking  alt 
other  accomplijhment s  unneceffary,  are  of  no  manner  of  ufe  but 
to  keep  up  their  families.  Addijon.  Spectator,  N°  123. 

4.  The  a£l  of  obtaining  anything. 

The  means  fuggefted  by  policy  and  worldly  wildom,  for 
the  attainment  of  thofe  earthly  enjoyments,  are  unfit  for  that 
purpofe,  not  only  upon  the  account  of  their  infufficiency  for, 
but  alfo  of  their  frequent  oppofition  and  contrariety  to,  the  ac¬ 
compli  frnent  of  fuch  ends.  South's  Sermons. 

AccoMpt.  n.f.  [Fr.  compter  and  compte ,  anciently  accompter. 
Skinner.]  An  account,  a  reckoning.  See  Account. 

The  foul  may  have  time  to  call  itfelf  to  a  juft  accompt  of 
all  things  paft,  by  means  whereof  repentance  is  perfected. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  46. 

Each  Chriftmas  they  accompts  did  clear  ; 

And  wound  their  bottom  round  the  year.  Prior. 

AccoMptant.  n.f.  [accomptant,  Fr.]  A  reckoner,  computer. 
See  Accountant. 

As  the  accompt  runs  on,  generally  the  accomptant  goes  back¬ 
ward.  South's  Sermons. 

AccoMpting-da  y.  The  day  on  which  the  reckoning  is  to  be 
fettled. 

To  whom  thou  much  doft  owe,  thou  much  muft  pay ; 
Think  on  the  debt  againft  th’  accompiing-day.  Sir  J. Denham. 
To  ACCO'RD.  v.  a.  [derived,  by  fome,  from  corda  the  firing 
of  a  mufical  inftrument,  by  others,  from  corda  hearts ;  in  the 
firft,  implying  harmony,  in  the  other,  unity.] 

To  make  agree;  to  adjuft  one  thing  to  another;  with  the 
particle  to. 

The  firft  fports  the  fhepherds  fhowed,  were  full  of  fuch  leaps 
and  gambols,  as  being  accorded  to  the  pipe  which  they  bore  in 
their  mouths,  even  as  they  danced,  made  a  right  picture  of 
their  chief  god  Pan,  and  his  companions  the  fatyrs.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

Her  hands  accorded  the  lute’s  mufic  to  the  voice  ;  her  pant¬ 
ing  heart  danced  to  the  mufic.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  lights  and  Ihades,  whofe  well  accorded  ftrife, 

Gives  all  the  ftrength  and  colour  of  our  life.  Pope's  Epiff. 
To  Acco'rd.  v.  n.  To  agree,  to  fuit  one  with  another;  with 
the  particle  with. 

Things  are  often  fpoke,  and  feldom  meant ; 

But  that  my  heart  accorcleth  with  my  tongue. 

Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious, 

And  to  preferve  my  fovereign  from  his  foe.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 
Several  of  the  main  parts  of  Mofes’s  hiftory,  as  concerning 
the  flood,  and  the  firft  fathers  of  the  feveral  nations  of  the  world” 
do  very  well  accord  with  the  moft  ancient  accounts  of  profane 

A  m°rY-  rr  Tillotfon,  Sermon  i. 

Acco'rd.  n.  f.  [ accord ,  Fr.] 

1.  A  compadl;  an  agreement. 

If  both  are  fatisfy’d  with  this  accord , 

Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my  fword.  Dryd.  Fab. 

2.  Concurrence,  union  of  mind.  J 

At  laft  fuch  grace  I  found,  and  means  I  wrought. 

That  I  that  lady  to  my  fpoufe  had  won. 

Accord  of  friends,  confent  of  parents  fought. 

Affiance  made,  my  happinefs  begun. 

'rn  1  j  u  r  1  Spenfer' s  Fairy  Queen,  b.  \\.  c.  4. 

They  gathered  themfelves  together,  to  fight  with  Jofhua  and 
Ifrael,  with  one  accord.  Aolhun 

u  r  #  /  yjnuci+  IX*.  2  • 

3.  Harmony,  fymmetry,  juft  correfpondence  of  one  thine  with 

another.  6 

Beauty  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  juft  accord  and  mutual  harmony 
of  the  members,  animated  by  a  healthful  conftitution. 

4.  Mufical  note.  Prcf. 

.1  T2  V;"6  ~  °ne  fteePle  tw°  bells  of  unifon,  who- 
tliet  the  ftnkmg  of  the  one  would  move  the  other,  more  than 

if  it  were  another  accord.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°  2  3  r 

Tf  JTr  muft  n0t  blame  APoll°,  but  his  lute, 

If  falfe  accords  from  her  falfe  firings  be  fent.  Sir  Jo.  Davies 

5.  Voluntary  motion.  J 

Ne  Guyon  yet  fpake  word, 

1  ill  that  they  came  unto  an  iron  door, 

Which  to  them  open’d  of  its  own  accord.  Fairy  D.  b.  ii.  <•.  7. 

111  >;ou  bhme  any  man  for  doing  that  of  his  own  accord , 
which  all  men  fhould  be  compelled  to  do,  that  are  not  willing; 
of  themfelves.  Hooker 

All  animal  fubftances,  expofed  to  the  air,  turn  alkaline  of 
then  own  accord  \  and  fome  vegetables,  by  heat,  will  not  turn 
acid,  but  alkaline.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
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6;  Afticn  in  fpeaking,  correfpondent  to  the  words; 

Titusy  1  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. — 

—No,  not  a  word  :  how  can  I  grace  my  talk. 

Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  that  accord  ?  Sbakefp.  Titus  And. 

Accordance.  n.J'.  [from  accord.] 

j.  Agreement  with  a  perfon ;  with  the  particle  with. 

And  prays  he  may  in  long  accordance  bide, 

With  that  great  worth  which  hath  fuch  wonders  wrought. 

Fairfax ,  h.  ii.  Jianza  63. 

2.  Conformity  to  fomething. 

The  only  way  of  defining  of  fin,  is,  by  the  contrariety  to 
the  will  of  God  ;  as  of  good,  by  the  accordance  with  that  will. 

Hammond' s  Fundamentals. 

AccoRdant.  adj.  [ accordant ,  Fr.J  Willing;  in  a  good  hu¬ 
mour. 

The  prince  difcovered  to  Claudio,  that  he  loved  your  niece 
my  daughter,  and  meant  to  acknowledge  it  this  night  in  a 
dance  ;  and,  if  he  found  her  accordant ,  he  meant  to  take  the 
prefent  time  by  the  top,  and  inftantly  break  with  you  of  it. 

Shakefpeare  s  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

AccoRding.  prep,  [from  accord. J 

1.  In  a  manner  fuitable  to,  agreeably  to,  in  proportion. 

Our  churches  are  places  provided,  that  the  people  might 
there  affemble  themfelves  in  due  and  decent  manner,  according 
to  their  feveral  degrees  and  orders.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  1  3 . 

Our  zeal,  then,  fhould  be  according  to  knowledge.  And  what 
kind  of  knowledge  ?  Without  all  queftion,  firft,  according  to 
the  true,  faving,  evangelical  knowledge.  It  Ihould  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  gofpel,  the  whole  gofpel :  not  only  according  to  its 
truths,  but  precepts :  not  only  according  to  its  free  grace,  but 
neceflary  duties  :  not  only  according  to  its  myfteries,  but  alfo 
its  commandments.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

How  much  more  noble  is  the  fame  that  is  built  on  candour 
and  ingenuity,  according  to  thofe  beautiful  lines  of  Sir  John 
Denham,  in  his  Poem  on  Fletcher’s  works.  Addif  Spelt. 

A  man  may,  with  prudence  and  a  good  confcience,  approve 
of  the  profeffed  principles  of  one  party  more  than  the  other, 
according  as  he  thinks  they  beft  promote  the  good  of  church 
and  ftate.  Swift  on  the  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  Engl.  man. 

2.  With  regard  to. 

God  made  all  things  in  number,  weight,  and  meafure,  and 
gave  them  to  be  confidered  by  us  according  to  thefe  properties, 
which  are  inherent  in  created  beings.  Holder  on  Time. 

Accordingly,  adv.  [from  accord .]  Agreeably,  fuitably,  con¬ 
formably. 

Sirrah,  thou’rt  faid  to  have  a  flubborn  foul. 

That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world ; 

And  fquar’ft  thy  life  accordingly.  Shake fp.  Meafure  for  Meaf. 
As  the  actions  of  men  are  of  fundry  diftinft  kinds,  fo  the 
laws  thereof  muft  accordingly  be  diftinguifhed.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Whoever  is  fo  allured  of  the  authority  and  fenfe  of  ferip- 
ture,  as  to  believe  the  doftrine  of  it,  and  to  live  accordingly , 
fhall  be  faved.  Tillotfon’s  Preface. 

Mealy  fubftances,  fermented,  turn  four.  Accordingly,  given 
to  a  weak  child,  they  ftill  retain  their  nature ;  for  bread  will 
give  them  the  cholic.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

To  A  CCO'ST.  v.  a.  [ accofer ,  Fr.  J  To  fpeak  to  firft ;  to  ad- 
drefs ;  to  falute. 

You  miftake,  knight :  accof  her,  front  her,  board  her,  woo 
her,  affail  her.  Shakefpeare s  Twelfth  Night. 

At  length,  collefting  all  his  ferpent  wiles, 

With  Toothing  words  renew’d,  him  thus  accof  s.  Parad.  Peg. 

I  firft  accof  ed  him  :  I  fu’d,  I  fought. 

And,  with  a  loving  force,  to  Pheneus  brought.  Dryd./Eneid. 

Acco'stable.  adj.  [from  accof. ^  Eafy  of  accefs  ;  familiar. 
They  were  both  indubitable,  ftrong,  and  high-minded  men, 
yet  of  fweet  and  accof  able  nature,  almoft  equally  delighting  in 
the  prefs  and  affluence  of  dependents  and  fuitors.  Wotton. 

ACCO'UN T.  n.  f.  [from  the  old  French  accompt ,  from  com- 
patfus,  Lat.  originally  written  accompt ,  which  fee;  but,  by  gra¬ 
dually  foftening  the  pronunciation,  in  time  the  orthography 
changed  to  account.  J 

j.  A  computation  of  debts  or  expences ;  a  regifter  of  fails  re¬ 
lating  to  money. 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts , 

Laid  them  before  you  ;  you  would  throw  them  off. 

And  fay  you  found  them  in  minehonefty.  Sbakefp.  Timon. 
When  my  young  mafter  has  once  got  the  skill  of  keeping 
accounts  (which  is  a  bufinefs  of  reafon  more  than  arithmetic) 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  amifs,  that  his  father  from  thenceforth 
require  him  to  do  it  in  all  his  concernments.  Locke  on  Education. 

2.  The  ftate  or  refult  of  a  computation  ;  as,  the  account  ftands 
thus  between  us. 

Behold  this  have  I  found,  faith  the  Preacher,  counting  one 
by  one,  to  find  out  the  account.  Ecclefaficus ,  vii.  27. 

3.  Such  a  ftate  of  perfons  or  things,  as  may  make  them  more  or 
lefs  worthy  of  being  confidered  in  the  reckoning.  Value,  or 
eftimaticn. 

I  or  the  care  that  they  took  for  their  wives  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  their  brethren  and  kinsfolks,  was  in  leaft  account  with 
them  :  but  the  grcatefl  and  principal  fear  was  for  the  holy 
temple.  2  Maccab.  xv.  1 8. 
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That  good  affeftion,  which  things  of  fmaller  account  have 
Once  fet  on  work,  is  by  fo  much  the  more  eafily  raifed  higher. 

Hooker,  b.v.  §  35. 

I  fhould  make  more  account  of  their  judgment,  who  are  men 
of  fenfe,  and  yet  have  never  touched  a  pencil,  than  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  given  by  the  greateft  part  of  painters.  Drydens  Dufrefm 

We  would  eftablifh  our  fouls  in  fuch  a  folid  and  fubftantial 
virtue,  as  will  turn  to  account  in  that  great  day,  when  it  muft 
ftand  the  teft  of  infinite  wifdom  and  juftice.  Add.  Spelt. ^399; 

4.  Diftinftion,  dignity,  rank. 

There  is  fuch  a  peculiarity  in  Homer’s  manner  of  apoftro- 
phizing  Eumaeus,  and  fpeaking  of  him  in  the  fecond  perfon  : 
it  is  generally  applied,  by  that  poet,  only  to  men  of  account 
and  diftinftion.  Pope  s  Odyjfey,  notes » 

5.  A  reckoning  verified  by  finding  the  value  of  a  thing  equal  to 
what  it  was  accounted. 

Confidering  the  ufual  motives  of  human  ddtionS,  which  are 
pleafure,  profit,  and  ambition,  I  cannot  yet  comprehend  how 
thofe  perfons  find  their  account  in  any  of  the  three. 

Swift's  Addrefs  to  Parliament. 

6.  A  reckoning  referred  to,  or  fum  charged  upon  any  particular 
perfon ;  and  thence,  figuratively,  regard,  confideration,  fake. 

If  he  hath  wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee  ought,  put  that  orl 
my  account.  Philemon ,  i.  S. 

This  muft  be  always  remembered,  that  nothing  can  come 
into  the  account  of  recreation,  that  is  not  done  with  delight. 

#  D 

Locke  on  Education y  §197. 

In  matters  where  his  judgment  led  him  to  oppofe  men  on  a 
public  account ,  he  would  do  it  vigoroufly  and  heartily. 

Atterburys  Sermons. 

The  affertion  is  our  Saviour’s,  though  uttered  by  him  in  the 
perfon  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful ;  who,  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  that  character,  is  very  fitly  introduced.  Idem. 

Thefe  tribunes,  a  year  or  two  after  their  inftitution,  kindled 
great  diffenfions  between  the  nobles  and  the  commons,  on  the 
account  of  Coriolanus,  a  nobleman,  whom  the  latter  had  im¬ 
peached.  Swift's  Contefs  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

Nothing  can  recommend  itfielf  to  our  love,  on  any  other 
account,  but  either  as  it  promotes  our  prefent,  or  is  a  means 
to  allure  to  us  a  future  happinefs.  Rogers’s  Sermon  v. 

Sempronius  gives  no  thanks  on  this  account.  Addifons  Cato. 

7.  A  narrative,  relation;  in  this  ufe  it  may  feem  to  be  derived 
from  conte ,  Fr.  a  tale,  a  narration. 

8.  The  review  or  examination  of  an  affair  taken  by  authority  ; 
as,  the  magiftrate  took  an  account  of  the  tumult. 

Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto  a  certain 
king,  which  would  take  account  of  his  fervants ;  and  when  he 
had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto  him,  which  owed 
him  ten  thoufand  talents.  Matt.  xix.  23,24. 

q.  The  relation  and  reafons  of  a  tranfaftion  given  to  a  perfon  in 
authority. 

Fie,  my  lord,  fie  !  a  foldier,  and  afraid  !  What  need  we  fear 
who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  account  ? 

Shakefpeare  s  Macbeth. 

The  true  ground  of  morality  can  only  be  the  will  and  law 
of  a  God,  who  fees  men  in  the  dark,  has  in  his  hands  rewards 
and  punifhments,  and  power  enough  to  call  to  account  the 
proudeft  offender.  Locke. 

10.  Explanation;  alignment  of  caufes. 

It  is  eafy  to  give  account,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  though 
all  men  defire  happinefs,  yet  their  wills  carry  them  fo  contra¬ 
ry-  _  _  ^  Locke; 

It  being,  in  our  author’s  account,  a  right  acquired  by  beget- 
ting,  to  rule  over  thofe  he  had  begotten,  it  was  not  a  power 
poffible  to  be  inherited,  becaufe  the  right,  being  confequent  to, 
and  built  on,  an  aft  perfeftly  perfonal,  made  that  power  fo  too, 
and  impoffible  to  be  inherited.  ,  Locke. 

1 1.  An  opinion  concerning  things  prevloufly  eftablifhed. 

1  hefe  were  defigned  to  join  with  the  forces  at  fea,  there  be* 
ing  prepared  a  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats  to  tranfport  the 
land-foices,  under  the  wing  of  the  great  navy  :  for  they  made 
no  account ,  but  that  the  navy  fhould  be  abfolutely  mafter  of  the 
feas*  _  Bacon  s  Canfiderations  on  War  with  Spain. 

A  prodigal  young  fellow,  that  had  fold  his  clothes,  upon  the 
fight  of  a  fwallow,  made  account  that  fummer  was  at  hand,  and 
away  went  his  fhirt  too.  L' Ef  range.  Fable  cxxvii. 

12.  The  reafons  of  any  thing  collefted. 

Being  convinced,  upon  all  accounts,  that  they  had  the  fame 
reafon  to  believe  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  as  that  of  any 
other  perfon  to  which  they  themfelves  were  not  aftually  eye- 
witneffes,  they  were  bound,  by  all  the  rules  of  hiftorical  faith* 
and  of  right  reafon,  to  give  credit  to  this  hiftory. 

Addifon  on  the  Chrifian  Religion. 

13.  Inlaw. 

Account  is,  in  the  common  law,  taken  for  a  writ  or  aftion 
brought  againft  a  man,  that,  by  means  of  office  or  bufinefs  un¬ 
dertaken,  is  to  render  an  account  unto  another;  as,  a  bailiff  to¬ 
ward  his  mafter,  a  guardian  to  his  ward.  Co-well. 

To  Accc/iwt.  i'.  a.  [See  ACCOUNT.] 

1.  To  efteem,  to  think,  to  hold  in  opinion. 

That  alfo  was  accounted  a  land  of  giants.  Dent. 

2.  To 
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To  reckon,  to  compute. 

The  calendar  months  are  likewife  arbitrarily  and  unequally 
fettled  by  the  fame  power;  by  which  months  we,  to  this  day, 
account ,  and  they  mcafure,  and  make  up,  that  which  we  call  the 
Julian  year.  Holder  on  Time. 

3.  To  give  an  account,  to  affign  the  caufes  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is 
followed  by  the  particle  fon 

If  any  one  fhould  afk,  why  our  general  continued  fo  eafy  to 
the  laft  r  I  know  no  other  way  to  account  for  it,  but  by  that 
unmeafurable  love  of  wealth,  which  his  bed:  friends  allow  to 
be  his  predominant  paffion.  Swift . 

4 .  To  make  up  the  reckoning ;  to  anfwer  for  pra£tices. 

Then  thou  (halt  fee  him  plung’d,  when  leaft  he  fears, 

At  once  accounting  for  his  deep  arreais.  Dr  yd.  Juv.  Sat.  xiii. 
They  have  no  uneafy  prefages  of  a  future  reckoning, wherein 
the  pleafures  they  now  tafte,  muft  be  accounted  for ;  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  outweighed  by  the  pains,  which  fhall  then  lay  hold 
of  them.  Atterhury  s  Sermons. 

5.  To  appear  as  the  medium  by  which  any  thing  may  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

Such  as  have  a  faulty  circulation  through  the  lungs,  ought  to 
eat  very  little  at  a  time  ;  becaufe  the  increafe  of  the  quantity 
of  frefh  chyle,  muft  make  that  circulation  ftill  more  uneafy; 
which,  indeed,  is  the  cafe  of  confumptive  and  fome  afthmatic 
perfons,  and  accounts  for  the  fymptoms  they  are  troubled  with 
after  eating.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 

6.  To  affign  to,  with  the  particle  to. 

For  fome  years,  really  accrued  the  yearly  fum  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  to  the  king’s  coffers  :  and  it  was,  in 
truth,  the  only  project  that  was  accounted  to  his  own  fervice. 

Clarendon. 

7.  To  hold  in  efteem. 

Silver  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  Chron. 

Accountable,  adj.  [from  account .]  Of  whom  an  account 
may  be  required;  who  muft  anfwer  for:  followed  by  the  par¬ 
ticle  to  before  the  perfon,  and  for  before  the  thing. 

Accountable  to  none, 

But  to  my  confcience  and  my  God  alone.  Oldham. 

‘  Thinking  themfelves  excufed  from  ftanding  upon  their  own 
legs,  or  being  accountable  for  their  own  conduit,  they  very  fel- 
dom  trouble  themfelves  with  enquiries.  Locke  on  Education. 

The  good  magiftrate  will  make  no  diftindtion  ;  for  the 
judgment  is  God’s  ;  and  he  will  look  upon  himfelf  as  account¬ 
able  at  his  bar  for  the  equity  of  it.  Atterhury  s  Sermons. 

Accountant,  adj.  [from  account.]  Accountable  to ;  refpon- 
fible  for. 

His  offence  is  fo,  as  it  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain.  Shakefp.Meaf.fcrMeaf. 

I  love  her  too. 

Not  out  of  abfolute  luft  (though,  peradventure, 

I  ftand  accountant  for  as  great  a  fin) 

But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge.  Shakefpeare’s  Othello. 

Accountant,  n.f  [See  Accomptant.]  A  computer;  a 
man  (killed  or  employed  in  accounts. 

The  different  compute  of  divers  ftates  ;  the  fhort  and  irre- 
concileable  years  of  fome;  the  exceeding  errour  in  the  natural 
frame  of  others;  and  the  falfe  deductions  of  ordinary  accoun¬ 
tants  in  moft.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Acco'unt-book.  n.f.  A  book  containing  accounts. 

I  would  endeavour  to  comfort  myfelf  upon  the  lofs  of  friends, 
as  I  do  upon  the  lofs  of  money ;  by  turning  to  my  account- 
book^  and  feeing  whether  I  have  enough  left  for  my  fupport. 

Swift ,  Letter  lxii. 

Accounting,  n.  f  [from  account.']  The  adt  of  reckoning, 
or  making  up  of  accounts. 

This  method  faithfully  obferved,  muft  keep  a  man  from 
breaking,  or  running  behind  hand  in  his  fpiritual  eftate ; 
which,  without  frequent  accountings ,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to 
prevent.  South’s  Sermons. 

To  Acco'uple.  v.  a.  [ accoupler ,  Fr.]  To  join,  to  link  together. 
He  fent  a  folemn  embaft’age  to  treat  a  peace  and  league  with 
the  king ;  accoupling  it  with  an  article  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
queft.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

To  Acco'urage.  v.  a.  [obfolete.  See  COURAGE.]  To 

animate. 

That  forward  pair  fhe  ever  would  affuage. 

When  they  would  ftrive  due  reafon  to  exceed  ; 

But  that  fame  froward  twain  would  accourage , 

And  of  her  plenty  add  unto  her  need.  Fairy  Ahiecn,  b.  ii.  c.  ii. 

To  Acco'urt.  v.  a.  [See  To  COURT.]  'Fo  entertain  with 
courtfhip,  or  courtefy ;  a  word  now  not  in  ufe. 

Who  all  this  while  were  at  their  wanton  reft, 

Ac  courting  each  her  friend  with  lavifh  feaft.  Fairy  b.W.c.W. 

To  ACCOUTRE,  v.  a.  [ accoutrer ,  Fr.]  To  drefs,  to  equip. 

Is  it  for  this  they  ftudy  ?  to  grow  pale. 

And  mifs  the  pleafures  of  a  glorious  meal  ? 

For  this,  in  rags  accoutred  are  they  feen, 

And  made  the  may-game  of  the  public  fpleen  IDryd. Per fms. 

Acco'utrement.  n.f.  [accoutrement,  Fr. ]  Drefs,  equipage, 
furniture  relating  to  the  perfon;  trappings,  ornaments. 

I  profefs  requital  to  a  hair’s  breadth  ;  not  only  in  the  ftmple 
office  of  love,  but  irr  all  the  accoutrement ,  complement,  and 

,  ceremony  of  it.  Shakefpeare’s  Merry  Wives  of  l Find  for. 
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I  have  feen  the  pope  officiate  at  St.  Peter’s,  where,  for  two: 
hours  together,  he  was  bulled  in  putting  on  or  off’ his  different 
accoutrements ,  according  to  the  different  parts  he  was  to  act  in 
them.  Add  fon.  Spectator ,  N°  zo\. 

How  gay  with  all  th’  accoutrements  of  war, 

The  Britons  come,  with  gold  well-fraught  they  come.  PhiL 

Chriftianity  is  loft  among  them,  in  the  trappings  and  accou¬ 
trements  of  it;  with  which,  inftead  of  adorning  religion,  they 
have  ftrangely  difguifed  it,  and  quite  ftifled  it  in  the  croud  of 
external  rites  and  ceremonies.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  xxviii. 

ACCREDIT  ON.  n.f.  [ accretio ,  Lat.]  The  act  of  growing  to 
another,  fo  as  to  encreafe  it. 

Plants  do  nourifh ;  inanimate  bodies  do  not :  they  have  an 
accretion ,  but  no  alimentation.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  602 4 

The  changes  feem  to  be  effected  by  the  exhaling  of  the 
moifture,  which  may  leave  the  tinging  corpufcles  more  denfe, 
and  fomething  augmented  by  the  accretion  of  the  oily  and 
earthy  parts  of  that  moifture.  Newton’s  Optics. 

Infants  fupport  abftinence  worft,  from  the  quantity  of  ali¬ 
ment  confumed  in  accretion.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Accre'tive.  adj.  [from  accretion.']  Growing;  that  which  by 
growth  is  added. 

If  the  motion  be  very  flow,  we  perceive  it  not :  we  have  no 
fenfe  of  the  accretive  motion  of  plants  and  animals:  and  the 
fly  fhadow  fteals  away  upon  the  dial ;  and  the  quickeft  eye 
can  difeover  no  more  but  that  it  is  gone.  Glanv.  Scepfis  Sclent. 

ToACCRO'ACH.  v.a.  [accrocher,  Fr.]  To  draw  to  one  as 
with  a  hook;  to  gripe,  to  draw  away  by  degrees  what  is  an¬ 
other’s. 

Accro'achment.  n.f  [from  accroach.]  The  adt  of  accroach- 


mg. 
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To  ACCRUE,  v.  n.  [from  the  participle  aceru,  formed  from 
accroitre,  Fr.] 

1.  To  accede  to,  to  be  added  to ;  as,  a  natural  production  or  ef¬ 
fect,  without  any  particular  refpedt  to  good  or  ill. 

The  Son  of  God,  by  his  incarnation,  hath  changed  the 
manner  of  that  perfonal  fubfiftence;  no  alteration  thereby  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  nature  of  God.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  54. 

2.  To  be  added,  as  an  advantage  or  improvement,  in  a  fenfe 
inclining  to  good  rather  than  ill ;  in  which  meaning  it  is  more 
frequently  ufed  by  later  authors. 

From  which  compact  there  ariftng  an  obligation  upon  every 
one,  fo  to  convey  his  meaning,  there  accrues  alfo  a  right  to 
every  one,  by  the  fame  flgns,  to  judge  of  the  fenfe  or  meaning 
of  the  perfon  fo  obliged  to  exprefs  himfelf.  South’s  Sermons. 

Let  the  evidence  of  fuch  a  particular  miracle  be  never  fo 
bright  and  clear,  yet  it  is  ftill  but  particular  ;  and  muft  there¬ 
fore  want  that  kind  of  force,  that  degree  of  influence,  which 
accrues  to  a  ftanding  general  proof,  from  its  having  been  tried 
or  approved,  and  conlented  to,  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  capa¬ 
cities,  of  all  tempers  and  interefts,  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

Atterhury  s  Ser moots. 

3.  To  append  to,  or  arifefrom;  as,  an  ill  confequence ;  this 
fenfe  Items  to  be  lefs  proper. 

His  fcholar  Ariftotle,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  fo  like- 
wife  in  this,  did  juftly  oppofe  him,  and  became  one  of  the  au¬ 
thors;  choofing  a  certain  benefit,  before  the  hazard  that  mwht 
accrue  from  thedifrefpedts  of  ignorant  perfons.  IVilk., Math. Mag. 

4*  ^  ^  commercial  fenfe,  to  be  produced,  or  arife ;  as,  profits, 
he  yearly  benefit,  that,  out  of  thole  his  works,  acirueth  to 
her  majefty,  amounteth  to  one  thoufand  pounds.  Carew’s  Surv. 

The  great  profits  which  have  accrued  to  the  duke  of  Flo¬ 
rence  from  his  free  port,  have  fet  feveral  of  the  ftates  of  Italy 
on  the  fame  fubjeft.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

5.  Sometimes  to  follow,  as  lofs;  but  lefs  properly. 

The  benefit  or  lofs  of  fuch  a  trade  accruing  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  until  it  comes  to  take  root  in  the  nation.  Temple’ sMifc. 

AccubaTion.  n.  f.  [from  accubo ,  to  lye  down  to,  Lat.]  The 
antient  pofture  of  leaning  at  meals. 

It  will  appear,  that  accubation ,  or  lying  down  at  meals,  was 
a  gefture  ufed  by  very  many  nations.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err.  b.  v 

To  Accu'mb.  v.  a.  [ accumbo ,  Lat.]  To  lie  at  the  table,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  manner.  r,  •  „ 

To  ACCUMULATE,  v.  a.  [from  accumulo ,  Lat.]  To  heap 
one  thing  upon  another;  to  pile  up,  to  heap  too-ether.  It  is 
ufed  either  literally,  as,  to  accumulate  money,  or^  figuratively 
as,  to  accumulate  merit  or  wickednefs.  0  '  * 

If  thou  doft  flandcr  her,  and  torture  me. 

Never  pray  more ;  abandon  all  remorfe ; 

On  horrors  head  horrors  accumulate ; 

l  or  nothing  can’ft  thou  to  damnation  add.  Sbakefp.  Othello. 
L-rulht  by  imaginary  treafon’s  weight, 

Which  too  much  merit  did  accumulate.  Sir  John  Denham 

AccumglaTion.  n.f  [from  accumulate.]  J 

1.  The  act  of  accumulating. 

Some,  perhaps,  might  otherwife  wonder  at  fuch  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  benefits,  like  a  kind  of  embroidering,  or  lifting  of  one 

favour  upon  another.  0 Tt ,  „ 

r  1  .  0  .  ,  .  ,  IVotton. 

One  ot  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant, 

For  quick  accumulation  of  renown. 

Which  he  atchiev’d  by  th’  minute,  loft  his  favour. 

Shakefpeares  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

*  2.  The 
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4.  The  flatc  of  being  accumulated. 

By  the  regular  returns  of  it  in  fome  people,  and  their  free* 
dom  from  it  after  the  morbid  matter  is  exhaufted,  it  looks  as 
there  were  regular  accumulations  and  gatherings  of  it,  as  of  other 
humours  in  the  body,  growing  perhaps  on  fome  people  as 

cor^s*  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Accumulative,  adj.  [from  accumulate.] 

1.  That  which  accumulates. 

2.  That  which  is  accumulated. 

If  the  injury  meet  not  with  meeknefs,  it  then  acquires  an¬ 
other  accumulative  guilt,  and  ftands  arifwerable  not  only  for  its 
own  pofitive  ill,  but  for  all  the  accidental,  which  it  caufes  in 
the  fuffei er.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  §  4. 

Accumula  1  or.  n.f.  [from  accumulate .J  He  that  accumulates  ; 
a  gatherer  or  heaper  together.  * 

Injuries  may  fall  upon  the  paffive  man,  yet  there  would  be 
ho  broils  and  quarrels,  the  great  accumulators  and  multipliers  of 
injuries  ;  which  demonftrates  how unjuftly  meeknefs  is  charged 
with  lo  much  as  accidental  production  of  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 

A'ccuracy.  n.f  [accuratio,  Lat.J  Exadtnefs,  nicety. 

The  man  who  hath  the  ftupid  ignorance*  or  hardened  ef¬ 
frontery  !  to  infult  the  revealed  will  of  God  ;  or  the  petulant 
conceit  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  ;  or  the  arrogance  to  make  his 
own  perfections  the  meafure  of  the  Divinity  ;  or,  at  belt,  that 
can  collate  a  text,  or  quote  an  authority,  with  an  infipid  accu¬ 
racy  ;  or  demonftrate  a  plain  proportion,  in  all  the  formality 
of  A’s  and  B’s  ;  thefe  now  are  the  only  men  worth  mention- 

Delany. 

We  confider  the  uniformity  of  the  whole  defign,  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  calculations,  and  fkill  in  reftoring  and  comparing 
paflages  of  ancient  authors.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins ,  Pref. 

A'CCURATE.  adj.  [ accuratus ,  Lat.J 

1.  ExaCt,  as  oppofed  to  negligence  or  ignorance,  applied  to  per- 
fons. 

2.  ExaCl,  without  defeCt  or  failure,  applied  to  things. 

No  man  living  has  made  more  accurate  trials  than  Reaumure, 
that  brighteft  ornament  of  France.  Colfon  Elements  of  Nat.  Phil. 

Accurately,  adv.  [from  accurate. J  In  an  accurate  manner  ; 
exaCtly,  without  errour,  nicely. 

The  fine  of  incidence  is  either  accurately ,  or  very  nearly,  in 
a  given  ratio  to  the  fine  of  refraCtion.  Newt.  Opt.  ax.  v. 

1  hat  all  thefe  diftances,  motions,  and  quantities  of  matter, 
fhould  be  fo  accurately  and  harmonioufly  adj ufted  in  this  great 
variety  of  our  fyftem,  is  above  the  fortuitous  hits  of  blind  ma¬ 
terial  caufes,  and  mult  certainly  flow  from  that  eternal  fountain 
of  wifdom.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

ACCURATE YESS.  n.  f.  [from  accurate. ]  ExaCtnefs,  nicety. 
But  fometime  after,  fufpeCting  that  in  making  this  obferva- 
tion  I  had  not  determined  the  diameter  of  the  fphere  with  fuf- 
ficient  accuratenefs ,  I  repeated  the  experiment.  Newton’s  Opt. 

To  AccuC.se.  v.  a.  [See  CURSE. J  To  doom  to  mifery  ;  to  in¬ 
voke  mifery  upon  any  one. 

As  if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet,  or  as  if  God  had  fo  ac- 
curfed  it,  that  it  fhould  never  fliine  to  give  light  in  things  con¬ 
cerning  our  duty  any  way  towards  him.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  §  4. 

Accu'rsed.  part.  adj. 

1.  That  which  is  curfed  or  doomed  to  mifery. 

’Tis  the  moft  certain  fign  the  world’s  accurjl, , 

That  the  beft  things  corrupted  are  and  worft.  Denh.  Poems. 

2.  That  which  deferves  the  curfe ;  execrable;  hateful;  detef- 
table  ;  and,  by  confequence,  wicked ;  malignant. 

Some  holy  angel 

Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  meflage  ere  he  come ;  that  a  fwift  blefling 
May  foon  return  to  this  our  fuffering  country. 

Under  a  hand  occurs’ d!  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

The  chief  part  of  the  mifery  of  wicked  men,  and  thofe  ac- 
curfed  fpirits,  the  devils,  is  this,  that  they  are  of  a  difpofition 
contrary  to  God.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  iv. 

They,  like  the  feed  from  which  they  fprung,  accurjl , 
Againft  the  gods  immortal  hatred  nurft.  Dryden’s  Ovid. 

Accu  sable.  adj.  [from  the  verb  accufe. J  That  which  may  be 
cenfured  ;  blamable  ;  culpable. 

There  would  be  amanifeft  defedt,  and  her  improvifion  juftly 
accufable ;  if  animals,  fo  fubject  unto  difeafes  from  bilious 
caufes,  fhould  want  a  proper  conveyance  for  choler. 

Browns  V Agar  Err  ours. 

Accusa'tion.  n.f.  [from accufe  J 

1.  The  a£t  of  accufing. 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accufation  fpent 
The  fruitlefs  hours,  but  neither  felf-condemning. 

And  of  their  vain  conteft  appear’d  no  end.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

2.  The  charge  brought  againft  any  one  by  the  accufer. 

You  read 

Thefe  accufations ,  and  thefe  grievous  crimes 
Committed  by  your  perlon,  and  your  followers. 

Shakefpeare’s  Richard  II. 
All  accufation ,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  ftill  fuppof- 
ing,  and  being  founded  upon  fome  law  :  for  where  there  is  no 
law,  there  can  be  no  tranfgreflion ;  and  where  there  can  be  no 
tranfgreftion,  I  am  fure  there  ought  to  be  no  accufation.  South. 
Vo L.  I. 
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3.  Iii  the  fenfe  of  the  courts  — 

A  declaration  of  fome  crime  preferred  before  a  Competent 
judge,  by  the  intervention  of  an  infeription  lawfully  made,  in 
order  to  inflict  fome  judgment  on  the  guilty  perlon.  Ayl.  Parer. 
Accusative,  n.  adj.  [accujativus,  Lat.J  A  term  of  grammar, 
fignifying  the  relation  of  the  noun,  on  which  the  adlion  im¬ 
plied  in  the  verb  terminates. 

Accu  s a tory.  adj.  [from  accufe .]  That  which  produceth  or 
containeth  an  accufation. 

In  a  charge  of  adultery,  the  accufer  ought  to  fet  forth;  in 
the  accufatory  libel,  fome  certain  and  definite  time.  Ayl.  Par  err. 
To  ACCUSE,  v.  a.  [a.cujo,L at.J 

1.  To  charge  with  a  crime.  It  requires  the  particle  of  before  the 
fubjedt  of  accufation. 

He  ftripp’d  the  bears-foot  of  its  leafy  growth  ; 

And,  calling  weftern  winds,  accus’d  the  fpring  of  floth. 

Dryden’s  Virgil ,  Georg,  iv.  /.  265. 
The  profeflors  are  accufed  of  all  the  ill  pradtices  which  may 
feem  to  be  the  ill  confequences  of  their  principles.  Add.  on  Italy. 

2.  It  fometimes  admits  the  particle/wv 

Never  lend  up  a  leg  ot  a  fowl  at  fupper,  while  there  is  a  cat 
or  dog  in  the  houfe,  that  can  be  accujed  for  running  away  with 
it:  But,  if  there  happen  to  be  neither,  you  mult  lay  it  upon 
the  rats,  or  a  ftrange  greyhound.  Swift's  Directions  to  the  Cook. 

3.  To  blame  or  cenlure,  in  oppofition  to  applaufe  or  j  unifica¬ 
tion. 

Their  confcience  bearing  witnefs,  and  their  thoughts  the 
mean  while  accufing  or  elfe  excufing  one  another.  Rom. ii.  1  5. 

Your  valour  would  your  floth  too  much  accufe, 

<  And  therefore,  like  themfelves,  they  princes  choofe. 

Dryden's  Tyrannic k  Love. 
Accu  ser.  n .  f  [from  accufe .]  He  that  brings  a  charge  againft 
another. 

There  are  fome  perfons  forbidden  to  be  accufers ,  on  the 
fcore  of  their  fex,  as  women ;  others,  of  their  age,  as  pupils 
and  infants  ;  others,  upon  the  account  of  fome  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  by  them  ;  and  others,  on  the  fcore  of  fome  filthy  lucre 
to  propofe  to  gain  thereby  ;  others,  on  the  fcore  of  their  con¬ 
ditions,  as  libertines  againft:  their  patrons;  and  others,  through 
a  fufpicion  of  calumny,  as  having  once  already  given  falfe  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and,  laftly,  others  on  account  of  their  poverty,  as  not 
being  worth  more  than  fifty  aurei.  Ayliffe’s  Paragon. 

— That  good  man,  who  drank  the  pois’nous  draught. 

With  mind  ferene,  and  could  not  with  to  fee 

His  vile  accujer  drink  as  deep  as  he.  Dryd.  Juv.  Sat.  xiii. 

If  the  perfon  accufed  maketh  his  innocence  plainly  to  ap¬ 
pear  upon  his  trial,  the  accufer  is  immediately  put  to  an  igno¬ 
minious  death ;  and,  out  of  his  goods  and  lands,  the  innocent 
perfon  is  quadruply  recompenfed.  Gulliver’s  Travels 

To  ACCU'STOM.  V.  a.  [accoutumer,  Fr.]  To  habituate,  to 
enure,  with  the  particle  to.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  of  perfons. 

How  fhall  we  breathe  in  ether  air 
Lefs  pure,  accuftom’d  to  immortal  fruits  ?  Par.  Loft ,  b.  xi. 

It  has  been  fome  advantage  to  accuftom  one’s  felf  to  books  of 
the  fame  edition.  Watts’  s  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  p.  i.  c.  17. 
Accustom  able.  adj.  [from  accuftom J  Of  long  cuftom  or 
habit ;  habitual,  cuftomary. 

Animals  even  6f  the  fame  original,  extraction,  and  fpecies, 
may  be  diverfified  by  accnftomable  refidence  in  one  climate, 
from  what  they  are  in  another.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
AccFstomably.  adv.  Accordi ng  to  cuftom. 

Touching  the  king’s  fines  accuftomably  paid  for  the  purebaf- 
ing  of  writs  original,  I  find  no  certain  beginning  of  them,  and 
do  therefore  think  that  they  alfo  grew  up  with  the  chancery. 

Bacon’s  Alienation. 

Accu  STOMANCE.  n.f  [ accord  umance,Fx .J  Cuftom,  habit,  ufe. 
Through  accuftomance  and  negligence,  and  perhaps  fome 
other  caufes,  we  neither  feel  it  in  our  own  bodies,  nor  take  no¬ 
tice  of  it  in  others.  Boyle’s  Works. 

Accu  stomarily.  adv.  In  a  cuftomary  manner;  according 
to  common  or  cuftomary  pradlice. 

Accu  stomary.  adj.  [from  accuftom .J  Ufual,  pradtifed ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  cuftom. 

Accustomed,  [from  accuftom .]  According  to  cuftom;  fre¬ 
quent  ;  ufual. 

Look  how  fhe  rubs  her  hands. - It  is  an  accuftomed  adtion 

with  her,  to  feem  thus  wafhing  her  hands :  I  have  known  he! 
^continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Shakej'p.  Macbeth. 

Ace.  n.  f.  [ As  not  only  fignified  a  piece  of  money,  but  any  in¬ 
teger,  from  whence  is  derived  the  word  ace,  or  unit.  Thus 
As  fignified  the  whole  inheritance.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins.  J 

1.  An  unit;  a  fingle point  on  cards  or  dice. 

When  lots  are  ftiuffled  together  in  a  lap,  urn,  or  pitcher  ;  or 
if  a  man  blindfold  calls  a  die,  what  reafon  in  the  world  can  he 
have  to  prefume,  that  he  fhall  draw  a  white  ftone  rather  than 
a  black,  or  throw  an  ace  rather  than  a  fife.  South  Sermons. 

2.  A  fmall  quantity. 

He  will  not  bate  an  ace  of  abfolute  certainty  ;  but  however 
doubtful  or  improbable  the  thing  is,  coming  from  him  it  mult 
go  for  an  indifputable  truth.  Government  of  the  Tongue,  §11. 
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I’ll  not  wag  an  ace  farther  :  the  whole  world  (hall  not 
bribe  me  to  it.  Drydcn  s  Spanijh  Friar. 

Ace'phalous.  n.  a.  Gr.]  Without  a  head.  Di£l. 

Ace'rb.  adj.  [acerbus,  Lat.]  Acid,  with  an  addition  of  rough- 
nefs,  as  moil:  fruits  are  before  they  are  ripe.  Quincy. 

Ace'rbity.  n.f.  [ acerbitas ,  Lat.J 

1 .  A  rough  fower  tafte. 

2.  Applied  to  men,  fharpnefs  of  temper ;  feverity. 

True  it  is,  that  the  talents  for  criticifm,  namely,  fmartnefs, 
quick  cenfure,  vivacity  of  remark,  indeed  all  but  acerbity ,  feem 
rather  the  gifts  of  youth  than  of  old  age.  Pope's  Intr.  to  Dun. 

To  ACE'RV  ATE.  v.  a.  [ acervo ,  Lat.]  To  heap  up.  Did. 

Acerva'tion.  n.f.  [from  acervate.]  The  a£t  of  heaping  to¬ 
gether. 

Ace'rvose.  adj.  Full  of  heaps.  Dii 7. 

Ace'scent.  adj.  \_acefcens,  Lat.]  That  which  has  a  tendency  to 
fournefs  or  acidity. 

The  fame  perfons,  perhaps,  had  enjoyed  their  health  as  well 
with  a  mixture  of  animal  diet,  qualified  with  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  acefcents ;  as,  bread,  vinegar,  and  fermented  liquors. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Aceto'se.  adj.  That  which  has  in  it  acids  or  vinegar. 

Did. 

Aceto'sity.  n.f.  [from  acetofe.]  The  flate  of  being  acetofe,  or 
of  containing  vinegar.  Did. 

Ace'tous.  adj.  [from  acetum ,  vinegar,  Lat.]  Having  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  vinegar,  four. 

Raifins,  which  confift  chiefly  of  the  juice  of  grapes,  infpif- 
fated  in  the  skins  or  husks  by  the  avolation  of  the  fuperfluous 
moifture  through  their  pores,  being  diftilled  in  a  retort,  did  not 
afford  any  vinous,  but  rather  an  acetous  fpirit.  Boyle  of  Spirits. 

Ache.  n.f.  [ace,  Sax.  Gr.  now  generally  written  ake ,  and 
in  the  plural  akes ,  of  one  fyllable ;  the  primitive  manner  being 
preferved  chiefly  in  poetry,  for  the  fake  of  the  meafure.] 

A  continued  pain.  See  Ake. 

I’ll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps  ; 

Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches,  make  thee  roar. 

That  beafts  fhall  tremble  at  thy  din.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempejl. 

A  coming  fhow’r  your  {hooting  corns  prefage. 

Old  aches  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  urge.  Swift’s  Mifc. 

To  Ache.  v.  n.  [See  Ache.]  To  be  in  pain. 

Upon  this  account,  our  fenfes  are  dulled  and  fpent  by  any 
extraordinary  intention,  and  our  very  eyes  will  ache ,  if  long 
fixed  upon  any  difficultly  difcerned  objedt.  Glanv.  Scepfis,  c.  xiv. 

To  ACHI'EVE.  v.  a.  [acbever,  Fr.  to  complete.] 

1.  To  perform,  to  ftnifh  a  defign  profperoufly. 

Our  toils,  my  friends,  are  crown’d  with  fure  fuccefs  : 

The  greater  part  perform’d,  achieve  the  lefs.  Dryd.  Mneid. 

2.  To  gain,  to  obtain. 

Experience  is  by  induflry  achiev'd. , 

And  perfected  by  the  fwift  courfe  of  time. 

Shakefpeare' s  Two  Gentlemen  of  V mono. 

Tranio,  I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perifh,  Tranio, 

If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modeft' girl. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Taming  the  Shrew. 

Thou  haft  achiev'd  our  liberty,  confin’d 
Within  hell-gates  till  now.  Milton's  Par.  Lofl ,  b.  ii.  /.  368. 

Show  all  the  fpoils  by  valiant  kings  achiev'd , 

And  groaning  nations  by  their  arms  reliev’d.  Prior. 

An  Achi'ever.  n.f.  He  that  performs  ;  he  that  obtains  what 
he  endeavours  after. 

A  victory  is  twice  itfelf,  when  the  achiever  brings  home  full 
numbers.  Shakefpeare’ s  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

An  Achievement,  n.f.  [achevement,  Fr.] 

1.  The  performance  of  an  action. 

From  every  coaft  that  heaven  walks  about, 

Have  thither  come  the  noble  martial  crew, 

That  famous  hard  achievements  {fill  purfue.  Fairy  Qgceen,  b.  i. 

2.  The  efcutcheon,  or  enfigns  armorial,  granted  to  any  man  for 
the  performance  of  great  actions. 

Then  fhall  the  war,  and  ftern  debate,  and  ftrife 
Immortal,  be  the  bus’nefs  of  my  life  ; 

And  in  thy  fane,  the  dufty  fpoils  among. 

Hi  h  on  the  burnifh’d  roof,  my  banner  fhall  be  hung ; 

Rank’d  with  my  champions  bucklers,  and  below 

With  arms  revers’d,  th’  achievements  of  the  foe.  Dryd.  Fab. 

Achievement,  in  the  firft  fenfe,  is  derived  from  achive,  as  it  figni- 
fies  to  perform  5  in  the  fecond,  from  achieve ,  as  it  imports  to 
gain. 

ACHOR.  n.f.  [ achor ,  Lat.  Gr.  furfur.] 

A  fpecies  of  the  herpes  ;  it  appears  with  a  crufty  fcab,  which 
caufes  an  itching  on  the  furface  of  the  head,  occafioned  by  a  fait 

•  fharp  ferum  oozing  through  the  skin.  Quincy. 

A'CID.  adj.  [acidus,  Lat.  acide,  Fr.]  Sour,  fharp. 

Wild  trees  laft  longer  than  garden  trees;  and  in  the  fame 
kind,  thofe  whofe  fruit  is  acid,  more  than  thofe  whofe  fruit  is 
fweet.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°  5  8  5 . 

Acid,  or  four,  proceeds  from  a  fait  of  the  fame  nature,  with¬ 
out  mixture  of  oil ;  in  auftere  taftes  the  oily  parts  have  not  dis¬ 
entangled  themfelves  from  the  falts  and  earthy  parts ;  fuch  is 
the  tafte  of  unripe  fruits.  Arbuthnot  on  aliments. 

Liquors  and  fubftances  are  called  adds,  which  being  com- 
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pofed  of  pointed  particles;  affedl  the  tafte  in  a  fharp  and  pierce 
ing  manner.  The  common  way  of  trying,  whether  any  parti¬ 
cular  liquor  hath  in  it  any  particles  of  this  kind,  is  by  mixing  it 
with  fyrup  of  violets,  which  it  will  turn  of  a  red  colour;  but 
if  it  contains  alkaline  or  lixivial  particles,  it  changes  that  fyrup 
green.  .  Quin  y. 

Aci'dity.  n.f.  [from  acid.]  The  quality  of  being  acid;  art 
acid  tafte  ;  fharpnefs  ;  fournefs. 

Fifhes,  by  the  help  of  adiffolvent  liquor,  corrode  and  reduce 
their  meats,  skin,  bones,  and  all,  into  a  chylus  or  cremor;  and 
yet  this  liquor  manifefts  nothing  of  acidity  to  the  tafte. 

Ray  on  the  Creation * 

When  the  tafte  of  the  mouth  is  bitter,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  redun¬ 
dance  of  a  bilious  alkali,  and  demands  a  quite  different  diet  from 
the  cafe  of  acidity  or  fournefs.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

A'cidness.  n.f.  [from  acid.]  The  quality  of  being  acid;  aci¬ 
dity.  See  Acidity. 

ACIDULM.  n.f.  [that  is,  aqua  acidula .] 

Medicinal  fprings  impregnated  with  fharp  particles,  as  all 
the  nitrous,  chalybeate,  and  alum-fprings  are.  Quincy. 

The  acidula,  or  medical  fprings,  emit  a  greater  quantity  of 
their  minerals  than  ufual ;  and  even  the  ordinary  fprings,  which 
were  before  clear,  frefh  and  limpid,  become  thick  and  turbid, 
and  are  impregnated  with  fulphur  and  other  minerals,  as  long  as 
the  earthquake  lafts.  IVoodward's  Natural  Hi/lory ,  p.  4. 

To  Acidulate,  v.  a.  [ aciduler ,  Fr.]  To  impregnate  or  tinge 
with  acids  in  a  flight  degree. 

The  muriatic  fcurvy  is  evidently  a  diet  of  frefh  unfalted 
things',  watery  liquors  acidulated ,  farinaceous  emollient  fub¬ 
ftances,  four  milk,  butter,  and  acid  fruits.  Arbuthnot  on  Alim. 

To  ACKNOWLEDGE,  v.a.  [a  word  formed,  as  it  feems, 
between  the  Latin  and  Englifh,  from  agnofco ,  and  knowledge , 
which  is  deduced  from  the  Saxon,  cnapan,  to  know.] 

1.  To  own  the  knowledge  of ;  to  own  any  thing  or  perfon  in  a 
particular  character. 

My  people  do  already  know  my  mind. 

And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jeffica, 

In  place  of  lord  Baflanio  and  myfelf.  Shakefp.  Mer.  of  Vert. 

None  that  acknowledge  God,  or  providence, 

Their  fouls  eternity  did  ever  doubt.  Sir  John  Davies . 

2.  To  confefs;  as,  a  fault. 

For  I  acknowledge  my  tranfgreffions ;  and  my  fin  is  ever  be¬ 
fore  me.  Pfaltn  li.  3. 

3.  To  own;  as,  a  benefit ;  fometimes  with  -the  particle  to  before 
the  perfon  conferring  the  benefit. 

His  fpirit 

Taught  them  ;  but  they  his  gifts  acknoivledg’d  not.  Par.  Lojl. 

In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  I  thankfully  acknowledge  to  the 
Almighty  power  the  affiftance  he  has  given  me  in  the  beginning, 
and  the  profecution  of  my  prefent  ftudies.  Dryden's  Mneis. 

Acknowledging,  adj.  [from  acknowledge.]  Grateful;  ready 
to  acknowledge  benefits  received. 

He  has  fhewn  his  hero  acknowledging  and  ungrateful,  com- 
paffionate  and  hard-hearted;  but,  at  the  bottom,  fickle  and 
felf-interefted.  Dryden’s  Virgil,  Dedication. 

Acknowledgment,  n.f.  [from  acknowledge.] 

1.  Conceffion  of  any  character  in  another;  as,  exiftence,  fupe- 
riority.  ' 
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ceffary  connexion  and  chain  of  caufes,  carry  us  up  to  the  un 
avoidable  acknowledgment  of  the  Deity  ;  becaufe  it  carries  ever’ 
thinking  man  to  an  original  of  every  fucceffive  individual. 

^  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankina 

2.  Conceffion  of  the  truth  of  any  pofition. 

Immediately  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  chriftian  faith 
the  eunuch  was  baptized  by  Philip.  Hooker  b.  iii.  $  i 

3.  Confeffionof  a  fault. 

4.  Confeffion  of  a  benefit  received;  gratitude. 

5.  A£t  of  atteftation  to  any  conceffion  ;  fuch  as  homage. 

There  be  many  wide  countries  in  Ireland,  in  which  the  law 
of  England  were  never  eftablifhed,  nor  any  actmwkdgmoit  o 
fubjedhonmade.  SpenfiAs  Statt  of  InUma 

1  he  fecond  is  an  acknowledgment  to  his  majefty  for  the  leavi 
of  fifhing  upon  his  coafts ;  and  though  this  may  not  be  °rounde( 
upon  any  treaty,  yet,  if  it  appear  to  be  an  ancient  right  on  ou 
fide,  and  cuftom  on  theirs,  not  determined  or  extin<ruifhed  b 
any  treaty  between  us,  it  may  with  juftige  be  infifted^on. 

A'CME.  n.f.  |>p,,  Gr.]  TmfU‘ 

The  height  of  any  thing;  more  efpecially  ufed  to  denote  th 
height  of  a  diftemper,  which  is  divided  into  four  periods.  1 
I  he  arche,  the  beginnmg  or  firft  attack.  2.  Anabafis,  th. 

.'  3*  A. me,  the  height.  And,  4.  Paracme ,  which  i 
the  declenfion  of  the  diftemper.  Quincy 

Acolothist.  n.f.  [uKoXa&u,  Gr.]  One  of  the  loweft  orde 
in  the  Romifh  church,  whofe  office  is  to  prepare  the  element 
for  the  offices,  to  light  the  church,  &c. 

In  the  Romifh  communion  it  is  duty,  according  to  the  papa 
law,  when  the  bifhop  fings  mafs,  to  order  all  the  inferior  clera 
to  appear  in  their  proper  habits  ;  and  to  fee  that  all  the  office 
of  the  church  be  rightly  performed ;  to  ordain  the  acohthift,  t 
keep  the  facred  veflels,  &c.  Aylifos  Parergor. 

1  '  AcC 
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A'colyte.  n.f.  The  fame  with  Acolothist. 

Afe  unite  n.f.  [aconitum^  Lat.]  Properly  the  herb  Wolfs-bane, 
but  commonly  ufed  in  poetical  language  for  poifon  in  general. 

Our  land  is  from  the  rage  of  tygers  freed. 

Nor  nourilhes  the  lion’s  angry  feed  ; 

N or  pois’nous  aconite  is  here  produc’d. 

Or  grows  unknown,  or  is,  when  known,  refus’d.  Dryd.Virg . 

Defpair,  that  aconite  does  prove. 

And  certain  death  to  others,  love. 

That  poifon  never  yet  withftood, 

Does  nourifh  mine,  and  turns  to  blood.  Granville's  Poems. 

A 'corn.  n.f.  [AEcep.n,  Sax.  from  ac,  an  oak,  andcopn,  corn  or 
grain ;  that  is,  the  grain  of  the  oak.] 

The  feed  or  fruit  bom  by  the  oak. 

What  roots  old-age  contra&eth  into  errours,  and  how  fuch 
as  are  but  acorns  in  our  younger  brows,  grow  oaks  in  our  older 
heads,  and  become  inflexible.  Brown's  Pref  to  Vulgar  Errours. 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred, 

On  wildings  and  on  ftrawberries  they  fed  ; 

Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  reft. 

And  falling  acorns  furnifh’d  out  a  feaft.  Dry  den’s  Ovid. 

He  that  is  nourifhed  by  the  acorns  he  picked  up  under  an 
oak,  or  the  apples  he  gathered  from  the  trees  in  the  wood,  has 
certainly  appropriated  them  to  himfelf.  Locke. 

Aco'cjsticks.  n.f.  [’AxasW.  of «*a «,  Gr.  to  hear.] 

I.  The  dodtrine  or  theory  of  founds. 

1.  Medicines  to  help  the  hearing.  Quincy. 

To  ACQUAINT,  v.  a.  [accointer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  make  familiar  with  ;  applied  either  to  perfons  or  things. 

We  that  acquaint  ourfelves  with  ev’ry  zone, 

And  pafs  the  tropicks,  and  behold  each  pole  ; 

When  we  come  home,  are  to  ourfelves  unknown, 

And  unacquainted  ftill  with  our  own  foul.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

There  with  thee,  new  welcome  faint. 

Like  fortunes  may  her  foul  acquaint  ; 

With  thee  there  clad  in  radiant  ftieen.  Mil.  on  March.  Win. 
Before  a  man  can  fpeak  on  any  fubjedf,  it  is  neceftary  to  be 
acquainted  with  it.  Locke  on  Education ,  §171. 

Acquaint  yourfelves  with  things  ancient  and  modern,  natu¬ 
ral,  civil,  and  religious,  domeftic  and  national ;  things  of  your 
own  and  foreign  countries  ;  and,  above  all,  be  well  acquainted 
with  God  and  yourfelves  ;  learn  animal  nature,  and  the  work¬ 
ings  of  your  own  fpirits.  Watts’s  Logick. 

2.  To  inform. 

But  for  fome  other  reafons,  my  grave  Sir, 

Which  is  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 

My  father  of  this  bufmefs.  Shakefpeare’ s  Twelfth  Night. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  country, 
wherein  he  acquaints  me,  that  two  or  three  men  of  the  town 
are  got  among  them,  and  have  brought  down  particular  words 
and  phrafes,  which  were  never  before  in  thofe  parts.  Tatler. 

Acquaintance,  n.f.  [ accointance ,  Fr.] 

1.  The  ftate  of  being  acquainted  with ;  familiarity,  knowledge. 
It  is  applied  as  well  to  perfons  as  things,  with  the  particle 
with. 

Nor  was  his  acquaintance  lefs  with  the  famous  poets  of  his 
age,  than  with  the  noblemen  and  ladies.  Dryd. 

Our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lefTens  upon  our  nearer 
acquaintance  with  him;  and  we  feldom  hear  of  a  celebrated 
perfon,  without  a  catalogue  of  fome  notorious  weaknefTes  and 
infirmities.  Addif.  Spectator,  N°  256. 

Would  we  be  admitted  into  an  acquaintance  with  God  :  let 
us  ffudy  to  refemble  him.  We  mull  be  partakers  of  a  divine 
nature,  in  order  to  partake  of  this  high  privilege  and  alliance. 

Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

2.  Familiar  knowledge,  Amply  without  a  prepofition. 

Brave  foldier,  pardon  me. 

That  any  accent  breaking  from  my  tongue. 

Should  ’fcape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear .Shak.K.John. 
This  keeps  the  underhand ing  long  in  converfe  with  an  ob¬ 
ject,  and  long  converfe  brings  acquaintance.  South’s  Sermons. 

In  what  manner  he  lived  with  thofe  who  were  of  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  acquaintance ,  how  obliging  his  carriage  was  to 
them,  what  kind  offices  he  did,  and  was  always  ready  to  do 
them,  I  forbear  particularly  to  fay.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

3.  A  flight  or  initial  knowledge,  fhortof  friendfhip,  as  applied  to 
perfons. 

I  hope  I  am  pretty  near  feeing  you,  and  therefore  I  would 
cultivate  an  acquaintance ;  becaufe  if  you  do  not  know  me 
when  we  meet,  you  need  only  keep  one  of  my  letters,  and 
compare  it  with  my  face  ;  for  my  face  and  letters  are  counter¬ 
parts  of  my  heart.  Swift  to  Pope ,  Letter  xii. 

A  long  noviciate  of  acquaintance  fhould  precede  the  vows  of 
friendfhip.  Bolingbroke . 

4.  The  perfon  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  ;  him  of  whom  we 
have  fome  knowledge,  without  the  intimacy  of  friendfhip. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  plural  is,  in  fome  authors,  acquaintance , 
in  others  acquaintances. 

But  fhe,  all  vow’d  unto  the  red-crofs  knight. 

His  wand’ring  peril  clofely  did  lament, 

Ne  in  this  new  acquaintance  could  delight. 

But  her  dear  heart  with  anguifh  did  torment.  F.  Queen ,  l.  i. 
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That  yotmg  men  travel  under  fome  tutor,  I  allow  well,  fo 
that  he  be  fuch  a  one  that  may  be  able  to  tell  them,  what  ac¬ 
quaintances  they  are  to  feek,  what  exercifes  or  difeipline  the 
place  yieldeth.  Bacon ,  EJfay  xix. 

This,  my  lord,  has  juftly  acquired  you  as  many  friends,  as 
there  are  perfons  who  have  the  honour  to  be  known  to  you  ; 
meer  acquaintance  you  have  none,  you  have  drawn  them  all  in¬ 
to  a  nearer  line ;  and  they  who  have  converfed  with  you,  are 
for  ever  after  inviolably  yours.  Dryd.  Juvenal, ,  Dedicat. 

We  fee  he  is  afhamed  of  his  neareft  acquaintances. 

Boyle  againjl  Bentley. 

Acquainted,  [from  acquaint.]  Familiar,  well  known;  not 
new. 

Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament; 

That  war  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

Acquest,  n.  f.  [ acquejl ,  Fr.  from  acquerir ,  written  by  fome 
acquifl ,  with  a  view  to  the  word  acquire ,  or  acquifita.] 
Attachment,  acquifition  ;  the  thing  gained. 

New  acquejl s  are  more  burden  than  ftrength.  Bac.  Hen.  VII. 
Mud,  repofed  near  the  oftia  of  thofe  rivers,  makes  continual 
additions  to  the  land,  thereby  excluding  the  fea,  and  preferving 
thefe  fhells  as  trophies  and  figns  of  its  new  acquejls  and  en¬ 
croachments.  •  Woodward’s  Nat.  Hifl.  p.  i. 

To  ACQUIESCE,  v.  n.  [ acquiefcer ,  Fr.  acquiefcere ,  Lat.]  To 
reft  in,  or  remain  fatisfied  with,  without  oppofition  or  difeon- 
tent. 

Neither  a  bare  approbation  of,  nor  a  mere  wifhing,  nor  un¬ 
live  complacency  in;  nor,  laftly,  a  natural  inclination  to 
things  virtuous  and  good,  can  pafs  before  God  for  a  man’s 
willing  of  fuch  things  ;  and,  confequently,  if  men,  upon  this 
account,  will  needs  take  up  and  acquiefce  in  an  airy  ungrounded 
perfuafion,  that  they  will  thofe  things  which  really  they  not 
will,  they  fall  thereby  into  a  grofs  and  fatal  delufion.  South. 

He  hath  employed  his  tranfeendent  wifdom  and  power,  that 
by  thefe  he  might  make  way  for  his  benignity,  as  the  end 
wherein  they  ultimately  acquiefce.  Grew’s  Cofmolog.  Sac.  b.  i. 

Acquiescence,  n.f  [from  acquiefce.] 

1.  A  filent  appearance  of  content,  diftinguifhed  on  one  fide  from 
avowed  confent,  on  the  other  from  oppofition. 

Neither  from  any  of  the  nobility,  nor  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  thought  moft  averfe  from  it,  there  appeared  any  fign  of 
contradiction  to  that ;  but  an  entire  acquiejance  in  all  the  bi¬ 
shops  thought  fit  to  do.  Clarendon. 

2.  Satisfaction,  reft,  content. 

Many  indeed  have  given  over  their  purfuits  after  fame,  either 
from  difappointment,  or  from  experience  of  the  little  pleafure 
which  attends  it,  or  the  better  informations  or  natural  coldnefs 
of  old-age  ;  but  feldom  from  a  full  fatisfaction  and  acquiefcence 
in  their  prefent  enj  yments  of  it.  Addif.  Spectator,  N°  256. 

3.  Submiffion. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  world  take  up  their  perfuafions 
concerning  good  and  evil,  by  an  implicit  faith,  and  a  full  ac¬ 
quiefcence  in  the  word  of  thofe,  who  fhall  reprefent  things  to 
them  under  thefe  characters.  South’s  Sermons. 

Acqui'rable.  adj.  [from  acquire.]  That  which  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  or  obtained ;  attainable. 

Thofe  rational  inftincts,  the  connate  principle;  engraven  in 
the  human  foul,  though  they  are  truths  acquirable  and  dedu- 
cible  by  rational  confequence  and  argumentation,  yet  they  feem 
to  be  inferibed  in  the  very  crafts  and  texture  of  the  foul,  ante¬ 
cedent  to  any  acquifition  by  induftry  or  the  exercife  of  the  dif- 
curfive  faculty  in  man.  Hales’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

If  the  powers  of  cogitation  and  volition,  and  fenfation,  are 
neither  inherent  in  matter  as  fuch,  nor  acquirable  to  matter  by 
any  motion  or  modification  of  it ;  it  neceflarily  follows,  that 
they  proceed  from  fome  cogitative  fubftance,  fome  incorporeal 
inhabitant  within  us,  which  we  call  fpirit  and  foul.  Bentley. 

To  ACQUIRE,  v.  a.  [ acquerir ,  Fr.  acquiro,  Lat.]  To  gain 
by  onk’s  own  labour  or  power;  to  obtain  what  is  not  received 
from  nature,  or  tranfmitted  by  inheritance. 

I’ve  done  enough.  A  lower  place  not  well, 

May  make  too  great  an  adt :  for  learn  this,  Silius, 

Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame,  while  he,  we  ferve,  ’s  away. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Antony  and  Cleopatra . 

Acquired,  particip.  adj.  [from  acquire.]  Gained  by  one’s  felf, 
in  oppofition  to  thofe  things  which  are  beftowed  by  nature. 

We  are  feldom  at  eafe,  and  free  enough  from  the  felicitation 
of  our  natural  or  adopted  defires  ;  but  a  conftant  fucceffion  of 
uneafinefles,  out  of  that  ftock,  which  natural  wants,  or  acquired 
habits,  have  heaped  up,  take  the  will  in  their  turns.  Locke. 

An  Acquirer,  n.f.  [from  acquire.]  The  perfon  that  acquires ; 
a  gainer. 

An  Acquirement,  n.f.  [from  acquire.]  That  which  is  ac¬ 
quired  ;  gain  ;  attainment.  The  word  may  be  properly  ufed 
in  oppofition  to  the  gifts  of  nature. 

Thefe  his  acquirements ,  by  induftry,  were  exceedingly  both 
enriched  and  enlarged  by  many  excellent  endowments  of  na- 

*ure-  Hayward  on  Edward  VI. 

By  a  content  and  acquiefcence  in  every  fpecies  of  truth,  we 

embrace 
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embrace  the  jfhadow  thereof :  or  fo  much  as  may  palliate  Its 
juft  and  fubftantial  acquirements.  Brown’s  V Agar  Errours ,  b.  i. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquirement  of 
fuch  a  tafte  as  that  I  am  here  fpeaking  of.  The  faculty  muft, 
in  fome  degree,  be  born  with  us.  Addifon.  Spcdator,  N9  409. 

Acquisition,  n.f  [ acquifitio ,  Lat.] 

I.  The  a£t  of  acquiring  or  gaining. 

Each  man  has  but  a  limited  right  to  the  good  things  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  natural  allowed  way,  by  which  he  is  to  com- 
pafs  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  things,  is  by  his  own  induftrious  ac- 
quifttion  of  them.  South’s  Sermons. 

1.  The  thing  gained  ;  acquirement. 

Great  Sir,  all  acquifition 
Of  glory  as  of  empire,  here  I  lay  before 
Your  royal  feet.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

A  ftate  can  never  arrive  to  its  period  in  a  more  deplorable 
crifis,  than  when  fome  prince  lies  hovering  like  a  vulture  to 
difmember  its  dying  carcafe ;  by  whu  h  means  it  becomes  only 
an  acquifition  to  fome  mighty  monarchy,  without  hopes  of  a  re- 
furreCtion.  Swift  on  the  Dijfenfons  in  Athens  and  Rhine. 

Acquisitive,  ad],  \acquifitivus,  Lat.]  That  which  is  acquired 
or  gained. 

He  died  not  in  his  acquifitive  but  in  his  native  foil  ;  nature 
herfelf,  as  it  were,  claiming  a  final  intereft  in  his  body,  when 
fortune  had  done  with  him.  IVotton. 

Acqu'ist.  n.f  [See  Acquest.]  Acquirement;  attainment; 
gain. 

His  fervant  he  with  new  acquijl 
Of  true  experience  from  this  great  event, 

'With  peace  and  confolation  hath  difmift.  M.  Sampfon  Agon. 

To  ACQU'IT.  v.  a.  \_acquiter ,  Fr.  See  QUIT.] 

1.  To  fet  free. 

Ne  do  I  wifh  (for  wilhing  were  but  vain) 

To  be  acquit  from  my  continual  fmart; 

But  joy  her  thrall  for  ever  to  remain, 

And*  yield  for  pledge  my  poor  captived  heart.  Spenf  Son.  xlii. 

2.  To  clear  from  a  charge  of  guilt;  to  abfolve;  oppofed  to  con¬ 
demn,  either  fimply  with  an  accufative,  as,  the  jury  acquitted 
him ,  or  with  the  particles  from  or  of  which  is  more  common, 
before  the  crime. 

If  T  fin,  then  thou  markeft  me,  and  thou  wilt  not  acquit  me 
from  mine  iniquity.  fob,  x.  1 4. 

By  the  fuffrage  of  the  moft  and  beft  he  is  already  acquitted , 
and,  by  the  fentence  of  fome,  condemned. 

Dryderi ' s  Conquejl  of  Granada ,  Dedic. 
He  that  judges,  without  informing  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  that 
he  is  capable,  cannot  acquit  himfelf  ^/judging  amifs.  Locke. 

Neither  do  I  reflect  upon  the  memory  of  his  majefty,  whom 
I  entirely  acquit  of  any  imputation  upon  this  matter.  Swift. 

3.  To  clear  from  any  obligation. 

Steady  to  my  principles,  and  not  difpirited  with  my  afflic¬ 
tions,  I  have,  by  the  bleffing  of  God  on  my  endeavours,  over¬ 
come  all  difficulties  ;  and,  in  fome  meafure,  acquitted  myfelf 
of  the  debt  which  I  owed  the  publick,  when  I  undertook  this 
work.  _  Dry  den. 

4.  In  a  fimilar  fenfe,  it  is  faid,  The  man  hath  acquitted  himfelf  well ; 
that  is,  he  difeharged  his  duty. 

Acqu'itment.  n.f  [from  acquit.’]  The  ftate  of  being  acquit¬ 
ted  ;  or  aCt  of  acquitting. 

The  word  imports  properly  an  acquitment  or  difeharge  of  a 
man  upon  fome  precedent  accufation,  and  a  full  trial  and  cog¬ 
nizance  of  his  caufe  had  thereupon.  South’s  Sermons. 

Acqu'ittal,  n.f  inlaw,  is  a  deliverance  and  fetting  free  from 
the  fufpicion  or  guiltinefs  of  an  offence.  Cowell. 

The  conftant  defign  of  both  thefe  orators,  was  to  drive 
fome  one  particular  point,  either  the  condemnation  or  acquittal 
of  an  accufed  perfon,  a  perfuafive  to  war,  and  the  like.  Swift. 

To  Acquittance,  v  n.  To  procure  an  acquittance;  to 
acquit ;  a  word  not  in  prefent  ufe. 

But  if  black  fcandal  and  foul-fac’d  reproach. 

Attend  the  fequel  of  your  impofition. 

Your  meer  enforcement  (hall  acquittance  me 

From  all  the  impure  blots  and  ftains  thereof.  Shah.  Rich.  III. 

Acquittance,  n.f.  [from  acquit.] 

1 .  The  ad  of  difeharging  from  a  debt. 

But  foon  fhall  find  , 

Forbearance,  no  acquittance ,  ere  day  end 

Juftice  fhall  not  return,  as  beauty,  fcorn’d.  Par.  Lofl ,  b.  x. 

2.  A  writing  teftifying  the  receipt  of  a  debt. 

You  can  produce  acquittances 

For  fuch  a  fum,  from  fpecial  officers 

Of  Charles  his  father.  Shakefp.  Love's  Labour  Lofl. 

They  quickly  pay  their  debt,  and  then 

Take  no  acquittances ,  but  pay  again.  Donne. 

They  had  got  a  worfe  trick  than  that ;  the  fame  man 
bought  and  fold  to  himfelf,  paid  the  money,  and  gave  the  acquit- 
tance.  Arbuthnot's  Hijl.  of  John  Bull. 

A'cre  '.n.f.  [Atepe,  Sax.]  A  quantity  of  land  containing  in 
length  forty  perches,  and  four  in  breadth,  or  four  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  forty  fquare  yards.  Did. 

Search  ev’ry  acre  in  the  high-grown  field, 

And  bring  him  to  our  eye.  Shakfpeare’s  IC.  Lear . 
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A'cRid.  adj.  [acer,  Lat.]  Of  a  hot  biting  tafte ;  bitter,  fo  as  tb 
leave  a  painful  heat  upon  the  organs  of  tafte. 

Bitter  and  acrid  differ  only  by  the  {harp  particles  of  the  firif, 
being  involved  in  a  greater  quantity  of  oil  than  thofe  of  tne 

Arbuihnot  on  Aliments. 

AcRiMo'Nious.y>  Abounding  with  acrimony;  fliarp;  cor- 

If  gall  cannot  be  rendered  acrimonious ,  and  bitter  of  itfclf, 
then  whatever  acrimony  or  amaritude  redounds  in  it,  mult  be 
from  the  admixture  of  melancholy.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

A'crimony.  n.f.  [aenmonia,  Lat.] 

1.  Sharpnefs,  corrofivenefs. 

There  be  plants  that  have  a  milk  in  them  when  tney  are  cut ; 
as,  figs,  old  lettuce,  fow-thiftles,  fpurge,  (Ac.  Hie  caufe  may 
be  an  inception  of  putrefaction :  for  thofe  milks  have  ail  an 
acrimony,  though  one  would  think  they  fhould  be  lenitive. 

7  °  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiflory,  N°  639. 

The  chymifts  define  fait,  from  fome  of  its  properties,  to  be 
a  body  fufible  in  the  fire,  congealable  again  by  cold  into  brittle 
glebes  or  cryftals,  foluble  in  water,  fo  as  to  dilappear,  not 
malleable,  and  having  fomething  in  it  which  affedts  the  organs 

of  tafte  with  a  fenfation  of  acrimony  or  {harpnefs. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Sharpnefs  of  temper,  feverity,  bitternefs  of  thought  or  lan¬ 
guage. 

This  made  John  the  Baptift  fet  himfelf,  with  fo  much  acri¬ 
mony  and  indignation,  to  baffle  this  fenfelels  arrogant  conceit 
of  theirs,  which  made  them  huff  at  the  dodrine  of  repentance, 
as  a  thing  below  them,  and  not  at  all  belonging  to  them.  South. 

A'critude.  n.f.  [from  acrid.]  An  acrid  tafte ;  a  biting  heat  on 
the  palate. 

Green  vitriol,  mixed  with  fome  rays  of  a  pale  blue,  from 
the  fame  place ;  with  its  aftringent  and  fweetiih  taftes,  is  joined 
fome  acritude.  Grew  s  Mufacum. 

Acroama'tical.  adj.  [axgodofcai,  Gr.  I  bear.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  deep  learning  ;  the  oppofite  of  exoterical. 

Acroa'ticks.  n.f.  [‘Ax^oulixa,  Gr.]  Ariftotle  s  lectures  on  the 
more  nice  and  principal  parts  of  philofophy,  to  whom  none  but 
friends  and  fcholars  were  admitted  by  him. 

Acro'nycal.  adj.  [from  fummiis,  and  wl,  nox ;  importing 

the  beginning  of  night.]  A  term  of  aftronomy,  applied  to  the 
ftars,  of  which  the  rifing  and  fetting  is  called  acronycal,  when 
they  either  appear  above  or  fink  below  the  horizon  at  the  time 
of  funfet.  It  is  oppofed  to  cofmical. 

Acro'nycally.  adv.  [from  acronycal.']  At  the  acronycal  time. 

He  is  tempeftuous  in  the  fummer,  when  he  rifes  heliacally, 
and  rainy  in  the  winter,  when  he  rifes  acronycally. 

Dry  den’s  /. Eneid ,  Dedicat. 

A'crospire.  n.f.  [fromax£©-  and  <nrt7^u,  Gr.]  A  {hoot  or  fprout 
from  the  end  of  feeds  before  they  are  put  in  the  ground. 

Many  corns  will  fmilt,  or  have  their  pulp  turned  into  a  fub- 
ftance  like  thick  cream ;  and  moft  of  thofe  which  come  with¬ 
out  extraordinary  pains,  will  fend  forth  their  fubftance  in  an 
acrofpire.  Mort.  Husbandry. 

A'crospired.  part.  adj.  Having  fprouts,  or  having  {hot  out. 

For  want  of  turning,  when  the  malt  is  fpread  on  the  floor, 
it  comes  and  fprouts  at  both  ends,  which  is  called  acrofpired ,  and 
is  fit  only  for  fwine.  Mort.  Husbandry. 

Across,  adv.  [from  a  for  at ,  or  the  French  a,  as  it  is  ufed  in 
a  tr avers ,  and  crofs.~\  Athwart,  laid  over  fomething  fo  as  to 
crofs  it. 

The  harp  hath  the  concave  not  along  the  firings,  but  acrofs 
the  firings ;  and  no  harp  hath  the  found  fo  melting  and  pro¬ 
longed  as  the  Irilh  harp.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  223. 

This  view’d,  but  not  enjoy’d,  with  arms  acrofs , 

He  ftood,  reflecting  on  his  country’s  lofs.  Dryd.  Fables. 

There  is  a  fet  of  artifans,  who,  by  the  help  of  feveral  poles, 
which  they  lay  acrofs  each  others  Ihoulders,  build  themfelves  up 
into  a  kind  of  pyramid  ;  fo  that  you  fee  a  pile  of  men  in  the  air 
of  four  or  five  rows  rifing  one  above  another.  Addif.  on  Italy. 

An  Acro'stick.  n.f  [from  «x^&.  and  rl%&,  Gr.]  A  poem  in 
which  the  firft  letter  of  every  line  being  taken,  makes  up  the 
name  of  the  perfon  or  thing  on  which  the  poem  is  written. 

Acro'stick.  adj. 

1.  That  which  relates  to  an  acroftick. 

2.  That  which  contains  acrofticks. 

Leave  writing  plays,  and  choofe  for  thy  command 

Some  peaceful  province  in  acrojlick  land  : 

There  thou  may’ft  wings  difplay,  and  altars  raife, 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thoufand  ways.  Dryden 
ACROTERS ,  or  ACROTERIA.  n.  f  [In  architecture  ;  from 
0X£M,  Gr.  the  extremity  of  any  body.]  Little  pedeftals  with¬ 
out  bafes,  placed  at  the  middle  and  the  two  extremes  of  pedi¬ 
ments,  fometimes  ferving  to  fupport  ftatues. 

To  ACT.  v.  a.  [ago,  adurn,  Lat.] 

1.  To  be  in  aCtion,  not  to  reft. 

He  hangs  between  in  doubt  to  ad  or  reft.  Pope’s  Ejf.  on  Man . 

2.  To  perform  the  proper  functions. 

Albeit  the  will  is  not  capable  of  being  compelled  to  any  of 
its  aCtings,  yet  it  is  capable  of  being  made  to  ad  with  more  or 
lefs  difficulty,  according  to  the  different  impreffions  it  receives 
from  motives  or  objects.  South’s  Sermons. 
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3*  To  pradlifc  the  arts  or  duties  of  life  ;  to  condudl  one’s  felf. 
Tis  plain,  that  (he  who,  for  a  kingdom  now. 

Would  facrifice  her  love,  and  break  her  vow, 

Not  out  of  love,  but  intereft,  adis  alone. 

And  would,  ev’n  in  my  arms,  lie  thinking  of  a  throne. 

Dryclen’s  Conquejl  of  Granada . 
The  defire  of  happinefs,  and  theconftraint  it  puts  upon  us  to 
for  it,  no  body  accounts  an  abridgment  of  liberty.  Locke. 
The  fplendour  of  his  office,  is  the  token  of  that  facred  cha¬ 
racter  which  he  inwardly  bears  !  and  one  of  thefe  ought  con- 
ftantly  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  other,  and  excite  him  to  adi 
up  to  it,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  adminiftration. 

Jitter  bury s  Sermons. 

It  is  our  part  and  duty  to  co-operate  with  this  grace,  vigo- 
roufly  to  exert  thofe  powers,  and  adi  up  to  thole  advantages  to 
which  it  reftores  us.  He  has  given  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet 
to  the  lame.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

4.  To  bear  a  borrowed  charadler,  as,  a  ftage-player. 

Honour  and  fhame  from  no  condition  rife ; 

Adi  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 

Pope’s  EJfay  on  Man ,  cp.  4.  /.  193. 

5.  To  counterfeit ;  to  feign  by  adiion. 

His  former  trembling  once  again  renew’d. 

With  a  died  fear  the  villain  thus  purfu’d.  Dryd.  ALncid.  2. 

6.  To  produce  effedts  in  fome  paffive  fubjedt. 

Hence  ’tis  we  wait  the  wond’rous  caufe  to  find 
How  body  adis  upon  impaffive  mind.  Garth’ s  Dlfpenfary. 

The  ftomach,  the  inteftines,  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  belly, 
all  adi  upon  the  aliment ;  befides,  the  chyle  is  not  fucked,  but 
fqueezed  into  the  mouths  of  the  ladleals,  by  the  action  of  the 
fibres  of  the  guts.  Arluthnot  on  Aliments. 

7*  To  aCluate;  to  put  In  motion  ;  to  regulate  the  movements. 
Molt  people  in  the  world  are  adied  by  levity  and  humour,  by 
ftrange  and  irrational  changes.  South’s  Sermons. 

Perhaps  they  are  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  as  covetous  as  Lemas, 
as  fa lie  as  Judas,  and,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  their  converfa- 
tion,  adi ,  and  are  adied ,  not  by  devotion,  but  defign.  Idem. 

We  fuppofe  two  diftindl  incommunicable  confcioufnelfes 
adling  the  fame  body,  the  one  conftantly  by  day,  the  other 
by  night ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  the  fame  confcioufnefs  adling 
by  intervals  two  diftindl  bodies.  Locke. 

Act.  n. f.  [1 adlurn ,  Lat.j 

1.  Something  done  ;  a  deed ;  an  exploit,  whether  good  or  ill. 

I’ve  done  enough.  A  lower  place,  not  well. 

May  make  too  great  an  adi:  for  learn  this,  Silius, 

Better  to  leave  undone  than  by  our  deed 

Acquire  too  high  a  fame,  when  he,  we  ferve,  ’s  away. 

Shakejpeare’s  Antony  and  Cleopatra . 
The  confcious  wretch  mull:  all  his  adis  reveal ; 

Loth  to  confefs,  unable  to  conceal ; 

From  the  firft  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 

To  his  laft  hour  of  unrepenting  death.  Dryd.  Mneidvu 

2.  Agency ;  the  power  of  producing  an  effedl. 

I  will  try  the  forces 

Of  thefe  thy  compounds  on  fuch  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging ;  but  none  human  ; 

To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 

Allayments  to  their  adi-,  and  by  them  gather 

Their  feveral  virtues  and  effects.  Sbakefpeare's  Cymbeline. 

3.  ACtion ;  the  performance  of  exploits  ;  production  of  effeCts. 

’Tis  fo  much  in  your  nature  to  do  good,  that  your  life  is  but 
one  continued  adi  of  placing  benefits  on  many,  as  the  fun  is 
always  carrying  his  light  to  fome  part  or  other  of  the  world. 

Dryden’s  Fables ,  Dedicat. 

Who  forth  from  nothing  call’d  this  comely  frame, 

His  will  and  adi ,  his  word  and  work  the  fame.  Prior. 

4.  The  doing  of  fome  particular  thing ;  a  ftep  taken  ;  a  meafure 
executed. 

This  adi  perfuades  me, 

That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her, 

Is  practice  only.  Sbakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

5.  A  ftate  of  aCtion. 

The  feeds  of  herbs  and  plants  at  the  firft  are  not  in  adi,  but 
in  poffibility  that  which  they  afterwards  grow  to  be.  Hooker. 

God  alone  excepted,  who  actually  and  everlaftingly  is  what- 
foever  he  may  be,  and  which  cannot  hereafter  be  that  which 
now  he  is  not ;  all  other  things  befides  are  fomewhat  in  poffi¬ 
bility,  which  as  yet  they  are  not  in  adi.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Sure  they’re  confcious 
Of  fome  intended  mifehief,  and  are  fled 
To  put  it  into  adi.  Denhams  Sophy. 

Her  legs  were  buflein’d,  and  the  left  before ; 

In  adi  to  Ihoot,  a  filver  bow  fhe  bore.  Dryd.  Fables. 

6f  A  part  of  a  play,  during  which  the  adiion  proceeds  without 
interruption. 

Many  never  doubt  but  the  whole  condition  required  by 
Chrift,  the  repentance  he  came  to  preach,  will,  in  that  laft 
feene  of  their  laft  adi,  immediately  before  the  exit,  be  as  op¬ 
portunely  and  acceptably  performed,  as  at  any  other  point  of 
their  lives.  Hammond’s  Fundamentals. 

Five  adis  are  the  juft  meafure  of  a  play.  Rofcommon. 

■j,  A  decree  of  a  court  of  juftice,  or  edict  of  a  legiflature. 

They  make  edidts  for  ufury  to  fupport  ufurers,  repeal  daily 
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any  wholefome  adi  eftablifhed  againft  the  rich,  and  provide 
more  piercing  ftatutes  daily  to  chain  up  and  reftrain  the  poor. 

Sbakefpeare’s  Coriolanus. 

You  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown. 

Have  caus’d  him,  by  new  adt  of  parliament, 

^ot  out  me.  Sbakcfpcare' s  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 

8.  Record  of  judicial  proceedings. 

Judicial  adis  are  all  thofe  matters,  which  relate  to  judicial 
proceedings  ;  and  being  reduced  into  writing  by  a  publick  no¬ 
tary,  are  recorded  by  the  authority  of  the  judge. 

.  .  ■Ay  'ltjfe  s  P arergon  Juris  Canonici. 

A  ction.  n.f.  [adi ion,  Fr.  adiioj  Lat.J 

1 .  The  quality  or  ftate  of  adling,  oppofite  to  rcfl. 

O  noble  Englifh,  that  could  entertain 
W  ith  half  their  forces  the  full  power  of  France ; 

And  let  another  half  ftand  laughing  by, 

All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  adiion.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

2.  An  adi  or  thing  done ;  a  deed. 

This  adiion ,  I  now  go  on. 

Is  for  my  better  grace.  Sbakefpeare’ s  IVintcr’s  Kale. 

.  '~r0(^  never  accepts  a  good  inclination  inftead  of  a  good  ac¬ 
tion,  where  that  adiion  may  be  done ;  nay,  fo  much  the  con¬ 
trary,  that,  if  a  good  inclination  be  not  feconded  by  a  good 
adiion ,  the  want  of  that  adiion  is  made  fo  much  the  more  cri¬ 
minal  and  inexcufable.  South’s  Sermons. 

3.  Agency,  operation. 

It  is  better  therefore,  that  the  earth  fhould  move  about  its 
own  center,  and  make  thofe  ufeful  viciffitudes  of  night  and 
day,  than  expofe  always  the  fame  fide  to  the  adiion  of  the  fun. 

_  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

He  has  fettled  laws,  and  laid  down  rules,  conformable  to 
which  natural  bodies  are  governed  in  their  adiions  upon  onean- 

ot^er-  .  Cheyne’s  Philofophical  Principles. 

4.  The  feries  of  events  reprefented  in  a  fable. 

This  adiion  fhould  have  three  qualifications.  Firft,  it  fhould 
be  but  one  adiion  ;  fecondly,  it  fhould  be  an  entire  adiion ;  and, 
thirdly,  it  fhould  be  a  great  adiion.  Addif.  Spcdiat.  N°  267. 

5.  Gefticulation ;  the  accordance  of  the  motions  of  the  body 
with  the  words  fpoken  ;  a  part  of  oratory. 

He  that  (peaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer’s  wrift. 

While  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  adiion 

With  wrinkled  brows.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

.  ^ur  oratours  are  obferved  to  make  ufe  of  lefs  gefture  or  ac¬ 
tion  than  thofe  of  other  countries.  Addifon.  Spediat.  N°  407. 

6.  [In  law.]  It  is  ufed  with  the  prepofition  again/}  before  the  per- 
fon,  and  for  before  the  thing. 

Adiions  are  perfonal,  real,  and  mixt :  adiion  perfonal  be¬ 
longs  to  a  man  againfl  another,  by  reafon  of  any  contract,  of¬ 
fence,  or  caufe,  of  like  force  with  a  contrail  or  offence  made 
or  done  by  him  or  fome  other,  for  whofe  fail  he  is  to  anfwer. 

rea*  1S  §'ven  to  any  man  againf  another,  that  poflefles 
the  thing  required  or  fued  for  in  his  own  name,  and  no  other 
man  s.  Adiion  mixt  is  that  which  lies  as  well  againfl  or  for  the 
thing  which  we  feek,  as  againfl  the  perfon  that  hath  it ;  called 
mixt,  becaufe  it  hath  a  mixt  refpeil  both  to  the  thing  and  to  the 
perfon. 

Adiion  is  divided  into  civil,  penal,  and  mixt.  Adiion  civil  is 
that  which  tends  only  to  the  recovery  of  that  which  is  due  to 
us  ;  as,  a  fum  of  money  formerly  lent.  Adiion  penal  is  that 
which  aims  at  fome  penalty  or  punifhment  in  the  party  fued, 
be  it  corporal  or  pecuniary  :  as,  in  common  law,  the  next 
friends  of  a  man  felonioufly  flain  fhall  purfue  the  law  againf 
the  murderer.  Adiion  mixt  is  that  which  feeks  both  the  thing 
whereof  we  are  deprived,  and  a  penalty  alfo  for  the  uniuft  de¬ 
taining  of  the  fame.  J 

Adiion  upon  the  cafe ,  is  an  adiion  given  for  redrefs  of  wrongs 

vldned7d?out  force  again^ any  man’ by  Iaw  not  fpecially  Pr°“ 

Adtion  upon  the  Jlatute,  is  an  adiion  brought  againft  a  man  up¬ 
on  breach  of  a  ftatute.  y  Cowell. 

There  was  never  man  could  have  a  jufter  adiion  againft  filthy 
fortune  than  I,  fince  all  other  things  being  granted  me,  her 
blmdnefs  is  the  only  lett.  Sidney. 

For  our  reward  then, 

Firft,  all  our  debts  are  paid ;  dangers  of  law, 

Adiions,  decrees,  judgments,  againft  us  quitted. 

T  ,  ,  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Catiline. 

7*  ln  the  plural,  in  France,  the  fame  as focks  in  England. 
ction  aele.  ad],  [from  adiion.]  That  which  admits  an  adiion 
in  law  to  be  brought  againft  it ;  punifbable. 

■cl^J  baC*  ^een  ^1US’  as  a  man  wou^  think,  quite  extin- 
guiihed,  his  procefs  was  formed ;  whereby  he  was  found  guiltv 

of  nought  elfe,  that  I  could  learn,  which  was  adiionakle ,  but  of 
ambition.  Howots  Vocal  ForeJ). 

Actionary,  or  A'ctionist.  n.f  [from  adiion.]  One  that 
has  a  fhare  in  adiions  or  (locks. 

A'ction-  i  aking.  adj.  Accuftomed  to  refent  by  means  of  law* 
litigious. 

A  knave,  a  rafeal,  an  eater  of  broken  meats,  a  filthy  wor- 
ited -flocking  knave ;  a  lily-liver’d  adiion-taking  knave. 

a  ,  ,  r.  .  Shakejpeare’s  King  Lear. 

Actita'tion.  »,/  [from  all, to,  Lat.]  Aftion  quick  aid  fre- 

<luenL  u  Dia. 
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To  Activate,  v.  a.  [fron \adlive.]  To  make  active.  This 
word  is  perhaps  ufed  only  by  the  author  alleged. 

As  (how  and  ice,  efpecially  being  holpen,  and  their  cold  ac¬ 
tivated  by  nitre  or  fait,  will  turn  water  mto  ice,  and  that  in  a 
few  hours ;  fo  it  may  be,  it  will  turn  wood  or  ftiff  clay  into 
ftone,  in  longer  time.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hi/lory,  N°  83. 

A'ctive.  adj.  [adiivuSy  Lat.] 

1.  That  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  acting. 

Thefe  particles  have  not  only  a  vis  inertia: ,  accompanied 
with  fuch  paffive  laws  of  motion,  as  naturally  refult  from  that 
force,  but  alfo  they  are  moved  by  certain  adtive  principles, 
fuch  as  is  that  of  gravity,  and  that  which  caufes  fermentation, 
and  the  cohefion  of  bodies.  Newton’s  Opticks. 

2.  That  which  adts,  oppofed  to  paffive,  or  that  which  fuffers. 

—  When  an  even  flame  two  hearts  did  touch. 

His  office  was  indulgently  to  fit 
Adlives  to  paflives,  correfpondency 

Only  his  fubjedt  was.  Donne. 

If  you  think  that  by  multiplying  the  additaments  in  the 
fame  proportion,  that  you  multiply  the  ore,  the  work  will  fol¬ 
low,  you  may  be  deceived  :  for  quantity  in  the  paffive  will 
add  more  refiftance  than  the  quantity  in  the  adtive  will  add 
force.  Bacon’s  Phyjical  Remains. 

3.  Bufy,  engaged  in  adtion  ;  oppofed  to  idle  or  fedentary ,  or  any 
ftate  of  which  the  duties  are  performed  only  by  the  mental 
powers. 

’Tis  virtuous  adtion  that  muft  praife  bring  forth, 

Without  which,  flow  advice  is  little  worth ; 

Yet  they  who  give  good  counfel,  praife  deferve, 

Though  in  the  adtive  part  they  cannot  ferve.  Sir  J. Denham. 

4.  Pradtical ;  not  merely  theoretical. 

The  world  hath  had  in  thefe  men  frefh  experience,  how 
dangerous  fuch  adtive  errors  are.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

5.  Nimble;  agile;  quick. 

Some  bend  the  ftubborn  bow  for  victory  ; 

And  fome  with  darts  their  adtive  finews  try.  Dryd.  JEn.  vii. 

6.  In  grammar. 

A  verb  adtive  is  that  which  fignifies  action,  as  does,  I  teach. 

Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 
A'ctively.  adv.  [from  adtive.]  In  an  adtive  manner ;  bufily  ; 

nimbly.  In  an  adtive  fignification  ;  as,  the  word  is  ufed  actively. 
A'ctiveness.  n.  f  [from  adtive.]  The  quality  of  being  adtive  ; 
quicknefs ;  nimblenefs.  This  is  a  word  more  rarely  ufed  than 
adtivity. 

What  ftrange  agility  and  adiivenefs  do  our  common  tumblers 
and  dancers  on  the  rope  attain  to,  by  continual  exercife  ? 

Wilkins’ s  Mathematical  Magick. 
Activity,  n.f  [from  adtive.’]  The  quality  of  being  adtive, 
applied  either  to  things  or  perfons. 

Salt  put  to  ice,  as  in  the  producing  of  the  artificial  ice,  in- 
creafeth  the  adtivity  of  cold.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hift.  N°  73. 

Our  adverfary  will  not  be  idle,  though  we  are  ;  he  watches 
every  turn  of  our  foul,  and  incident  of  our  life ;  and,  if  we 
remit  our  adtivity ,  will  take  advantage  of  our  indolence. 
A'ctor.  n.f  \_adtor,  Lat.] 

1.  He  that  adts,  or  performs  anything. 

The  virtues  of  either  age  may  corredt  the  defedts  of  both  : 
and  good  for  fucceffion,  that  young  men  may  be  learners,  while 
men  in  age  are  adtors.  Bacon ,  Effay  civ. 

He,  who  writes  an  Encomium  Neronis ,  if  he  does  it  heartily, 
is  himfelf  but  a  tranfeript  of  Nero  in  his  mind,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  gladly  enough  fee  fuch  pranks,  as  he  was  famous  for, 
adted  again,  though  he  dares  not  be  the  adtor  of  them  himfelf. 

South’s  Sermons. 

2.  He  that  perfonates  a  charadtor;  a  ftage-player. 

Would  you  have 

Such  an  Herculean  adtor  in  the  feene, 

And  not  this  hydra  ?  They  muft  fweat  no  lefs 
To  fit  their  properties,  than  t’exprefs  their  parts. 

Ben  Johnfon’s  Catiline. 
When  a  good  adtor  doth  his  part  prefent. 

In  every  adl  he  our  attention  draws, 

That  at  the  laft  he  may  find  juft  applaufe.  Sir  J.  Denhatn. 
Thefe  falfe  beauties  of  the  ftage  are  no  more  lading  than  a 
rain-bow  ;  when  the  adtor  ceafes  to  fhine  upon  them,  when  he 
o-ilds  them  no  longer  with  his  reflection,  they  vanifh  in  a 
twinkling-.  Dryd.  Spanijh  Friar ,  Dedication. 

A'ctress  .n.f  [ adtrice ,  Fr.] 

1.  She  that  performs  any  thing. 

Viro-il  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  adtrefs  in  the 
/Encid-,  but  the  part  (lie  adts  is  very  fhort,  and  none  of  the 
moft  admired  circumftances  of  that  divine  work.  Addif.  Spedt. 

2.  A  woman  that  plays  on  the  ftage. 

We  fprights  have  juft  fuch  natures 
We  had,  for  all  the  world,  when  human  creatures  ; 

And  therefore  I  that  was  an  adtrefs  here. 

Play  all  my  tricks  in  hell,  a  goblin  there.  Dryd.  Tyr.  Love. 
A'ctual.  adj.  [ adiuel ,  Fr.] 

1.  'That  which  comprifes  adtion. 

In  this  Aumbry  agitation,  befides  her  walking  and  other  ac¬ 
tual  performances,  what,  at  any  time,  have  you  ^  heard  her 
pay  ?  Shakcfpeare’s  Macbeth. 
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2.  Really  in  adt ;  not  merely  potential. 

Sin,  there  in  pow’r  before 

Once  adtual ;  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 

Habitual  habitant.  Milt.  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x.  /.  5S7. 

3.  In  adt ;  not  purely  in  fpeculation.  . 

For  he  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought., 

Contradts  the  danger  of  an  adtual  fault : 

Then  what  muft  he  expedt,  that  ftill  proceeds 

T©  finifh  fin,  and  work  up  thoughts  to  deeds  - 

Dryden's  fuvenal ,  Sat.  xiii. 

Actua'lity.  n  f.  [from  adtual.\  The  ftate  of  being  adtual. 

The  adtuality  of  thefe  fpiritual  qualities  is  thus  imprifoned, 
though  their  potentiality  be  not  quite  deftroyed ;  and  thus  a 
crafs,  extended,  impenetrable,  paffive,  divifible,  umnte  ligerit 
fubftance  is  generated,  which  we  call  matter.  Cheyn.l  'hil.t  rin. 

A'ctually.  adv.  [from  adtual.]  In  adt;  in  effect ;  really. 

All  mankind  acknowledge  themfelves  able  and  fufficient  to 
do  many  things,  which  adiually  they  never  do.  South. 

Read  one  of  the  chronicles  written  by  an  author  of  this 
frame  of  mind,  and  you  will  think  you  were  reading  a  hiftory 
of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  or  Judah,  where  the  hiftorians  were  ac¬ 
tually  infpired,  and  where,  by  a  particular  fcheme  of  provi¬ 
dence,  the  kings  were  diftinguifhed  by  judgments  or  bleffings, 
according  as  they  promoted  idolatry,  or  the  worfhip  of  the 
true  God.  Addif  n.  Spediator ,  N°  483.  , 

Though  our  temporal  profpedts  fhould  be  full  of  danger,  or 
though  the  days  of  forrow  fhould  adiually  overtake  us,  yet  ftill 
we  muft  repofe  ourfelves  on  God.  Rogers ,  Sermon  xix. 

A'ctualness.  n.f.  [from  adtual.']  The  quality  of  being  adtual. 

Actuary,  n.f.  [. adtuarius ,  Lat.]  The  regifter  who  compiles 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court ;  a  term  of  the  civil 
law. 

Suppofe  the  judge  fhould  fay,  that  he  would  have  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  adts  of  court  remain  with  him,  and  the  notary  will 
have  the  cuftody  of  them  with  himfelf :  certainly,  in  this  cafe, 
the  adtuary  or  writer  of  them  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Aylijfe’ s  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

A'ctuate.  adj.  [from  the  verb  To  adtuate.]  Put  into  adtion  ; 
animated ;  brought  into  effedt. 

The  adtive  informations  of  the  intelledt,  filling  the  paffive 
reception  of  the  will,  like  form  clofing  with  matter,  grew  ac¬ 
tuate  into  a  third  and  diftindt  perfedtion  of  pradtice.  South. 

To  A'CTUATE.  v.  a.  [from  ago ,  adtum,  Lat.]  To  put  into 
adtion ;  to  invigorate  or  encreafe  the  powers  of  motion. 

The  light  made  by  this  animal  depends  upon  a  living  fpirit, 
and  feems,  by  fome  vital  irradiation,  to  be  adtuated  into  this 
luftre.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

Such  is  every  man,  who  has  not  adtuated  the  grace  given 
him,  to  the  fubduing  of  every  reigning  fin.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Men  of  the  greateft  abilities  are  moft  fired  with  ambition  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the  leaft 
adtuated  by  it.  Addifon.  Spediator ,  N°  255. 

Our  paffions  are  the  fprings  which  adtuate  the  powers  of  our 
nature.  Rogers ,  Sermon  in. 

Actuo'se.  adj.  [from  adt.]  That  which  hath  ftrong  powers 
of  adtion  ;  a  word  little  ufed. 

To  A'cuate.  v.  a.  [ acuo ,  Lat.]  To  fharpen,  to  invigorate 
with  any  powers  of  fharpnefs. 

Acu'leate.  adj.  [ aculeatus ,  Lat.]  That  which  has  a  point  or 
fting  ;  prickly ;  that  which  terminates  in  a  fharp  point. 

ACUMEN,  n.f  [Lat.]  A  fharp  point;  figuratively,  quicknefs 
of  intellects. 

The  word  was  much  affedted  by  the  learned  Ariftarchus  in 
common  converfation,  to  fignify  genius  or  natural  acumen. 

Pope’s  Dunciad,  b.  iv.  notes. 

Acu'minated.  particip.  adj.  Ending  in  a  point ;  fharp-pointed. 

This  is  not  acuminated  and  pointed,  as  in  the  reft,  but  feem- 
eth,  as  it  were,  cut  off.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vii.  c.  14. 

I  appropriate  this  word.  Noli  me  tangere ,  to  a  fmall  round 
acuminated  tubercle,  which  hath  not  much  pain,  unlefs  it  be 
touched  or  rubbed,  or  otherways  exafperated  by  topicks. 

Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

ACU'TE.  adj.  [acutus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Sharp,  ending  in  a  point ;  oppofed  to  obtufe  or  blunt. 

Having  the  ideas  of  an  obtufe  and  an  acute  angled  triangle, 
both  drawn  from  equal  bafes  and  between  parallels,  I  can, "by 
intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  the  one  not  to  be  the  other,  but 
cannot  that  way  know  whether  they  be  equal.  Locke. 

2.  In  a  figurative  fenfe  applied  to  men  ;  ingenious ;  penetrating  ; 
oppofed  to  dull  or  Jlu.pid. 

The  acute  and  ingenious  author,  among  many  very  fine 
thoughts,  and  uncommon  reflections,  has  ftarted  tire  notion 
of  feeing  all  things  in  God.  Locke. 

3.  Spoken  of  the  fenfes,  vigorous  ;  powerful  in  operation. 

Were  our  fenfes  altered,  and  made  much  quicker  and  acuter , 
the  appearance  and  outward  fcheme  of  things  would  have  quite 
another  face  to  us.  Locke. 

4.  Acute  diieafe.  Any  difeafe,  which  is  attended  with  an  in- 
creafed  velocity  of  blood,  and  terminates  in  a  few  days. 

Ajuincy. 

5 .  Acute  accent ;  that  which  raifes  or  fharpens  the  voice. 


Acu'tely. 
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Acu'tely.  adv.  [(tom  acute.]  After  an  acute  manner ;  fharp- 
ly  ;  it  is  ufed  as  well  in  the  figurative  as  primitive  fenfe. 

He  that  will  look  into  many  parts  of  Afu  and  America,  will 
find  men  reafon  there,  perhaps,  as  acutely  as  himfelf,  who  yet 
never  heard  of  a  fyllogifm.  Locke. 

Acu'teness.  n.f  [from  acute,  which  fee.] 

1.  Sharpnefs. 

2.  Force  of  intellects. 

They  would  not  be  fo  apt  to  think,  that  there  could  be  no¬ 
thing  added  to  the  acutenefs  and  penetration  of  their  under¬ 
takings.  _  Locke. 

3.  Quicknefs  and  vigour  of  fetifes. 

If  eyes  fo  framed  could  not  view  at  once  the  hand  and  the 
hour-plate,  their  owner  could  not  be  benefited  by  that  acutenefs ; 
which,  whiHt  it  difeovered  the  fecret  contrivance  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  made  him  lofe  its  ufe.  Locke. 

4.  Violence  and  fpeedy  crifis  of  a  malady. 

We  apply  prefent  remedies  according  to  indications,  re- 
fpe<5ling  rather  the  acutenefs  of  the  difeafe,  and  precipitancy  of 
the  occalion,  than  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  liars. 

Browns  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

5.  Sharpnefs  of  found. 

This  acutenefs  of  found  will  Ihew,  that  whilft,  to  the  eye, 
the  bell  feems  to  be  at  reft,  yet  the  minute  parts  of  it  continue 
in  a  very  brilk  motion,  without  which  they  could  not  ftrike 
the  air.  _  <  _  Boyle. 

Ada'cted.  participial  adj.  [adattus,  Lat.]  Driven  by  force ;  a 
word  little  ufed.  Ditt. 

A'dage.  n.f  [aclagium,  Lat.]  A  maxim  handed  down  from 
antiquity  j  a  proverb. 

Shallow  unimproved  intellects,  that  are  confident  pretenders 
to  certainty  ;  as  if,  contrary  to  the  adage,  fcience  had  no  friend 
but  ignorance.  Glanvilles  Scepfs  Sclent  if ca,  c.  2. 

Fine  fruits  of  learning !  old  ambitious  fool, 

Dar’ft  thou  apply  that  adage  of  the  fchool ; 

As  if  ’tis  nothing  worth  that  lies  conceal'd  ; 

And  fcience  is  not  fcience  till  reveal’d  ?  Dryd.  Perf  Sat.  i. 

ID  A' G 10.  n.  f.  [Italian.]  A  term  ufed  by  muficians,  to  mark 
a  flow  time. 

ADAMANT,  n.  f  [ adamas ,  Lat.  from  a  and  hlu.m,  Gr.  that 
is,  infuperable ,  infrangible.] 

I.  A  ftone,  imagined  by  writers,  of  impenetrable  hardnefs. 

So  great  a  fear  my  name  amongft  them  fpread. 

That  they  fuppos’d  I  could  rend  bars  of  fteel, 

And  fpurn  in  pieces  polls  of  adamant.  Shakcfp.  Henry  V. 

Satan,  with  vaft  and  haughty  ftrides  advanc’d. 

Came  tow’ring,  arm’d  in  adamant,  and  gold.  Farad.  Lofl. 

Eternal  Deities, 

Who  rule  the  world  with  abfolute  decrees. 

And  write  whatever  time  lhall  bring  to  pafs, 

With  pens  of  adamant ,  on  plates  of  brafs.  Dry  den's  Fables. 

1.  The  diamond. 

Hardnefs,  wherein  fome  Hones  exceed  all  other  bodies,  and 
among  them  the  adamant  all  other  Hones,  being  exalted  to  that 
degree  thereof,  that  art  in  vain  endeavours  to  counterfeit  it, 
the  factitious  Hones  of  chymifts,  in  imitation,  being  eafily  de¬ 
tected  by  an  ordinary  lapidift.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

3.  Adamant  is  taken  for  the  loadftone. 

Let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one  end  and  part  of  the 
town  to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of  acquaintance. 

Bacon ,  Ejjay  xix. 

"You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant ! 

But  yet  you  draw  not  iron  ;  for  my  heart 

Is  true  as  fteel.  Shakefpeare’s  Midfum  Night's  Dream. 

Adamante'an.  adj.  [from  adamant.]  Hard  as  adamant. 

He  ran  on  embattel’d  armies  clad  in  iron. 

And  weaponlefs  himfelf. 

Made  arms  ridiculous,  ufelefs  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  Ihield  and  fpear,  the  hammer’d  cuirafs, 
Chalybean  temper’d  fteel,  and  frock  of  mail 
Adamantean  proof.  Miltons  Samfon  Agonijles ,  /.  134. 

This  word  occurs  perhaps  only  in  this  paflage. 

Adamantine,  adj.  [adamantinus,  Lat.] 

1.  Made  of  adamant. 

Wide  is  the  fronting  gate,  and  rais’d  on  high 
With  adamantine  columns,  threats  the  Iky.  Dryd.  JEn.  vi. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  adamant ;  as,  hardnefs,  indifl'olubility. 

Could  Eve’s  weak  hand,  extended  to  the  tree. 

In  lunder  rend  that  adamantine  chain, 

W  hofe  golden  links,  effects  and  caufes  be, 

And  which  to  God’s  own  chair  doth  fix’d  remain?  Davies. 
An  eternal  fterility  mull  have  pofleffed  the  World,  where  all 
things  had  been  fixed  and  faftened  everlaftingly  with  tire  ada¬ 
mantine  chains  of  fpecific  gravity ;  if  the  Almighty  had  not 
fpoken  and  faid,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grafs,  the  herb  yield¬ 
ing  feed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  alter  its  kind  5  and  it 
Was  f°.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

In  adamantine  chains  fhall  death  be  bound, 

And  hell’s  grim  tyrant  feel  th’  eternal  wound.  Pope'sMeffah. 

1  ho’  adamantine  bonds  the  chief  reftrain, 

The  dire  reftraint  his  wifdom  will  defeat, 

And  foon  reftore  him  to  his  regal  feat.  Pope’s  OdyJJey,  b.  i. 
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A  dam’s-apple.  n.f.  [in  anatomy.]  A  prominent  part  of  the 
throat. 

Fo  A  DAT  r.  v.  a.  [ adapto ,  Lat.]  To  fit  one  thing  to  another; 
to  luit ;  to  proportion. 

’Tis  true,  but  let  it  not  be  known, 

My  eyes  are  fomewhat  dimmifh  grown ; 

For  nature,  always  in  the  right, 

I  o  your  decays  adapts  my  fight.  Swift’s  Mifcellanies . 

It  is  not  enough  that  nothing  offends  the  ear,  but  a  good 
poet  will  adapt  the  very  founds,  as  well  as  words,  to  the  things 
he  treats  of.  Pope’s  Letters. 

Adaptation,  n.f.  [from  adapt.]  The  a&  of  fitting  one 
thing  to  another ;  the  fitnefs  of  one  thing  to  another.  & 

Some  fpecies  there  be  of  middle  natures,  that  is,  of  bird 
and  beaft,  as  batts ;  yet  are  their  parts  fo  fet  together,  that  we 
cannot  define  the  beginning  or  end  of  either,  there  being  a 
commixtion  of  both,  rather  than  adaptation  or  cement  of  the 
one  unto  the  other.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  ii. 

7  heir  adhefion  may  be  in  part  aferibed,  either  to  fome  elaf- 
tical  motion  in  the  prefled  glafs,  or  to  the  exquifjte  adaptation 
of  the  almoft  numberlefs,  though  very  fmall,  afperities  oi  the 
one,  and  the  numerous  little  cavities  of  the  other;  whereby 
the  furfaces  do  lock  in  with  one  another,  or  are,  as  it  were, 
clafped  together.  .  B  Um 

Adaption.  n.J.  [from  adapt.]  The  a£l  of  fitting. 

It  were  alone  a  lufficient  work  to  fhew  all  the  neceflities,  the 
wife  contrivances,  and  prudent  adaptions ,  of  thefe  admirable 
machines,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Cheyne’ s  Phtl.  Pmncip. 

1  o  Ad co  Rporate.  v.  a.  [from  ad  and  corpus.]  To  unite  one 
body  with  another ;  more  ufually  wrote  accorporate  ;  which  fee. 

To  ADD.  v.  a.  [a  Ido,  Lat.] 

1.  To  join  fomething  to  that  which  was  before. 

Mark  if  his  birth  makes  any  difference. 

If  to  his  words  it  adds  one  grain  of  fenfe.  Dryd.  Conq.  of  Gran. 

They,  whofe  mufes  have  the  higheft  flown. 

Add  not  to  his  immortal  memory. 

But  do  an  aft  of  friendfhip  to  their  own.  Dryd. 

2.  To  perform  the  mental  operation  of  adding  one  number  or 
conception  to  another. 

Whatfoever  pofitive  ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind,  of  any 
quantity,  he  can  repeat  it,  and  add  it  to  the  former,  as  eafily 
as  he  can  add  together  the  ideas  of  two  days,  or  two  years  Locke. 

ATdable.  adj.  [from  add.]  That  which  may  be  added.  Ad- 
dible  is  more  proper. 

The  firft  number  in  every  addition  is  called  the  addable  num¬ 
ber,.  the  other,  the  number  or  numbers  added,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  invented  by  the  addition,  the  aggregate  or  fum. 

_  Cocker’s  Arithmetick. 

To  Addeximate.  v.a.  [addecimo,  Lat.]  To  take  or  afeertain 

„  tithes*  Diet. 

ToA-Dde'em.  v.a.  [from  deem.]  To  efteem;  to  account. 
This  word  is  now  out  of  ufe. 

She  fcorns  to  be  addeernd  fo  worthlefs-bafe. 

As  to  be  mov’d  to  fuch  an  infamy.  Daniel’s  Civil  Wars. 

A'dder.  n.f.  [Avccep,  Ai/etop,  Nabbpe.  as  it  feems  from  eircep. 
Sax.  poifon.]  A-ferpent,  a  viper,  a  poifonous  reptile ;  perhaps 
ol  any  lpecies.  In  common  language,  adders  and  fnakes  are  not 
the  fame. 

Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 

Becaufehis  painted  fkin  contents  the  eye.  Shak.As you  like  it. 

An  adder  did  it ;  for,  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  ferpent,  never  adder  ftung. 

Shakefpeare’s  Midfum.  Night’s  Dream. 
The  adder  teaches  us  where  to  ftrike,  by  her  curious  and 
fearful  defending  of  her  head.  Taylor  of  living  holy. 

A  dder  s-grass,  n.f.  The  name  of  a  plant,  imagined  by 
Skinner  to  be  fo  named,  becaufe  ferpents  lurk  about  it 

A'dder’s-tongue.  n.f  [ophioglofum,  Lat.]  Thenameof  an 
herb. 

It  hath  no  vifible  flower;  but  the  feeds  are  produced  on  a 
fpike,  which  refembles  a  ferpent’s  tongue ;  which  feed  is  con¬ 
tained  in  many  longitudinal  cells,  which  open,  and  call  forth 
the  feeds  when  ripe.  It  grows  wild  in  moift  meadows,  and  is 
ufed  in  medicine.  Millar. 

The  moft  common  fimples  with  us  in  England,  are  comfrey, 
bugle,  agrimony,  fanicle,  paul’s-betony,  fluellin,  periwinkle, 
adder’ s-tongue.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

Adder  s-vvort.  n.f.  An  herb  fo  named,  on  account  of  its 
virtue,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  curing  the  bite  of  ferpents. 

Addible.  adj .  [from  acid.]  Poflible  to  be  added.  See  Ad¬ 
dable. 

The  cieareft  idea  it  can  get  of  infinity,  is  the  confufed,  in- 
comprehenfible  remainder  of  endlefs,  addible  numbers,  which 
affords  no  profpeft  of  flop,  or  boundary.  Locke. 

Addibi'lity.  n.f.  [from  addible.]  The  poflibility  of  bc-in» 
added.  0 

I  his  endlefs  addition,  or  addibihty  [if  any  one  like  the  word 
better)  of  numbers,  fo  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that  which 
gives  us  the  cieareft  and  moft  diftindl  idea  of  infinity.  Locke. 

ATdice.  n.f.  [for  which  we  corruptly  fpeak  and  write  adz, 
from  abeye,  Sax.  an  axe.] 

I  he  adduc  hath  its  blade  made  thin  and  fomewhat  arch  in  9". 
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As  the  axe  hath  its  edge  parallel  to  its  handle,  fo  the  addict 
hath  its  edge  athwart  the  handle,  and  is  ground  to  a  bafil  on 
its  infide  to  its  outer  edge.  Aloxons  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

1  o  ADD  I'C  1  \  v.  a.  [  addicoy  Lat.  ] 

1  •  1  °  devote,  to  dedicate,  in  a  good  i'enfe  ;  which  is  rarely  ufed. 
^  e  know  the  houfe  ot  Stephanus,  that  they  have  addicted 
themfelvcs  to  the  miniftry  of  the  faints.  I  Cor.  xvi.  15. 

2.  It  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  fenfe  ;  as,  he  addicted  himfelf  to 


vice. 


A'ddictedness.  n.f.  [from  addicted.]  The  quality  or  ftate 
of  being  addicted. 

1  hofe,  that  know  how  little  I  have  remitted  of  my  former 
addittednefs  to  make  chymical  experiments,  will  believe,  that 
the  defign  was  to  give  occalion  to  the  more  knowing  artifts  to 
lay  afide  their  refervednefs.  Boyle. 

Addiction,  n.f  [addittio, Lat.] 

1 .  The  adt  of  devoting,  or  giving  up. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  devoted. 

It  is  a  wonder  how  his  grace  Ihould  g’ean  it, 

Since  his  addiction  was  to  courfes  vain  ; 

His  companies  unletter’d,  rude  and  {hallow ; 

His  hours  fill’d  up  with  riots,  banquets,  fports  Shak.Hen.V. 

An  A'ddit ament,  n.  J.  [additamentumy  Lat.]  The  addition, 
or  thing  added. 

Iron  will  not  incorporate  with  brafs,  nor  other  metals,  of 
itfelf,  by  fimple  fire  :  fo  as  the  enquiry  muft  be  upon  the  cal¬ 
cination,  and  the  additamenty  and  the  charge  of  them.  Bacon. 

In  fuch  a  palace  there  is  firft  the  cafe  or  fabrick,  or  moles  of 
the  ftrucfture  itfelf;  and,  befides  that,  there  are  certain  addita- 
ments  that  contribute  to  its  ornament  and  ufe  ;  as,  various  fur¬ 
niture,  rare  fountains  and  aquedu£fs,  curious  motions  of  di¬ 
vers  things  appendicated  to  it.  Hales  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Addition,  n.  f.  [from  add. ] 

1 .  The  a£t  of  adding  one  thing  to  another ;  oppofed  to  diminu¬ 
tion. 

The  infinite  diftance  between  the  Creator  and  the  nobleft 
of  all  creatures,  can  never  be  meafured,  nor  exhaufted  by  end- 
lefs  addition  of  finite  degrees.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

2.  Additament,  or  the  thing  added. 

It  will  not  be  modcftly  done,  if  any  of  our  own  wifdom  in¬ 
trude  or  interpofe,  or  be  willing  to  make  additions  to  what 
Chrift  and  his  Apoftles  have  defigned.  Hammond's  Fundam. 

Some  fuch  refemblances,  methinks,  I  find 
Of  our  laft  evening’s  talk,  in  this  thy  dream. 

But  with  addition  ftrange  !  Milt.  Paradife  Lofly  b.  v. 

The  abolilhing  of  villanage,  together  with  the  cuftcm  per¬ 
mitted,  among  the  nobles,  of  felling  their  lands,  was  a  mighty 
addition  to  the  power  of  the  commons. 

Swift  on  the  Dijfenfions  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

3.  In  arithmetick. 

Addition  is  .  the  reduction  of  two  or  more  numbers  of  like 
kind,  together  into  one  fum  or  total.  Cocker's  Arithmetick. 

4.  In  law.  A  title  given  to  a  man  over  and  above  his  chriftian 

name  and  furname,  {hewing  his  eftate,  degree,  occupation, 
trade,  age, ..place  of  dwelling.  Cowell. 

Only  retain 

The  name,  and  all  th’  addition  to  a  king ; 

The  fway,  revenue,  execution  of  th’  laft. 

Beloved  ions,  be  yours  ;  which  to  confirm. 

This  coronet  part  between  you.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

From  this  time. 

For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him, 

With  all  th’  applaufe  and  clamour  of  the  hoft, 

Cains  Marcius  Coriolanus.  Bear  th’  additien  nobly  ever. 

Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 
There  arofe  new  difputcs  upon  the  perfons  named  by  the 
king,  or  rather  againft  the  additions  and  appellations  of  title, 
which  were  made  to  their  names.  Clarendonyb.  viii. 

Additional.  adj.  [from  addition.]  That  which  is  added. 

Our  kalendar  being  once  reformed  and  fiet  right,  it  may  be 
kept  fo,  without  any  confiderable  variation,  for  many  ages,  by 
omitting  one  leap-year ;  i.  e.  the  additional  day,  at  the  end  of 
every  1 34  years.  Holder  on  Time. 

The  greateft  wits,  that  ever  were  produced  in  one  age,  lived 
together  in  fo  good  an  underftanding,  and  celebrated  one  an¬ 
other  with  fo  much  generofity,  that  each  of  them  receives  an 
additional  luftre  from  his  cotemporaries.  Addifon.  Spectator. 

They  include  in  them  that  very  kind  of  evidence,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  he  fo  powerful ;  and  do,  withal,  afford  us  feveral 
other  additional  proofs,  of  great  force  and  clearnefs.  Atter.Scrm. 

ATditory.  adj.  [from  add.]  That  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  adding. 

The  additory  fidfion  gives  to  a  great  man  a  larger  fliare  of 
reputation  than  belongs  to  him,  to  enable  him  to  ferve  fome 
good  end  or  purpofe.  Arbuthnof  s  Art  of  political  Lying. 

A'DDLE.  adj.  [from  abel,  a  difeafe,  Sax.  according  to  Skinner  and 
funius  ;  perhaps  from  ybel,  idle,  barren,  unfruitful.]  Origi¬ 
nally  applied  to  eggs,  and  fignifying  fuch  as  produce  nothing, 
but  grow  rotten  under  the  hen ;  thence  transferred  to  brains 
that  produce  nothing. 

There’s  one  with  truncheon,  like  a  ladle, 

That  carries  eggs  too  frofh  or  addle  ; 
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And  ftill  at  random,  as  he  goes. 

Among  the  rabble  rout  beftows.  Hudibrasyp.  ii.  cant.  ii. 
After  much  folitarinefs,  fafting,  or  long  ficknefs,  their  brains 
were  addley  and  their  bellies  as  empty  of  meat  as  their  heads 
of  wit.  Burton  on  Melancholy . 

Thus  far  the  poet ;  but  his  brains  grow  addle : 

And  all  the  reft  is  purely  from  this  noddle.  Dryd.  Don  Seb. 

To  A'ddle.  v.  a.  [from  addley  adj.]  To  make  addle;  to  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  to  make  barren. 

This  is  alfo  evidenced  in  eggs,  whereof  the  found  ones  fink, 
and  fuch  as  are  addled  fwim  ;  as  do  alfo  thofe  that  are  termed 
hypenem'uey  or  wind-eggs.  Brown's  Vulgar  ErrourSy  b.  iv. 

A'ddle-pated.  adj.  Having  addled  brains.  See  Addle. 

Poor  flaves  in  metre,  dull  and  addle-patedy 
Who  rhyme  below  even  David’s  pfalms  tranflated. 

Dryden's  Abfalom  and  Achitophel. 

To  ADDRESS,  v.  a.  \_addrefjery  Fr.  from,  derepary  Span,  from 
dirigOy  diredtumy  Lat.] 

1.  To  prepare  one’s  felf  to  enter  upon  any  action ;  as,  he  ad- 
dr effed  himfelf  to  the  work. 

It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  addrefs 
Itfelf  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  fpeak.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

With  him  the  Palmer  eke,  in  habit  fad, 

Himfelf  addrefl  to  that  adventure  hard ; 

So  to  the  river’s  fide  they  both  together  far’d.  Fairy  b.  ii. 

Then  Turnus,  from  his  chariot  leaping  light, 

Addrefs' d  himfelf  on  foot  to  fingle  fight.  Dryden's  Mneid. 

2.  To  get  ready  ;  to  put  in  a  ftate  for  immediate  ufe. 

By  this  means  they  fell  directly  on  head  on  the  Englifh 
battle;  whereupon  the  earl  of  Warwick  addreffed  his  men  to 
take  the  flank.  Sir  jf.  Hayward. 

Duke  Frederick  hearing,  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  reforted  to  this  foreft, 

Addrefs' d  a  mighty  power,  which  were  on  foot. 

In  his  own  conduct  purpofely  to  take 

His  brother  here.  Shakefpeare ,  As  you  like  it. 

1  o-night  in  Harfleur  we  will  be  your  gueft. 

To-morrow  for  the  march  we  are  addrefl.  Shak.  Henry  V. 

3.  To  apply  to  another  by  words,  with  various  forms  of  con- 
ftrudlion. 

4.  Sometimes  without  a  prepofiticn. 

Are  not  your  orders  to  addrefs  the  fenate  ?  Addifori  s  Cato. 

5.  Sometimes  with  to. 

Addr effing  to  Pollio,  his  great  patron,  and  himfelf  no  vulgar 
poet,  he  no  longer  could  reftrain  the  freedom  of  his  fpirit,  but 
began  to  aflert  his  native  character,  which  is  fublimity. 

Dryden's  Dedication  of  Virgil's  Pajl. 

Among  the  croud,  but  far  above  the  reft. 

Young  Turnus  to  the  beauteous  maid  addrefl.  Dryd.  Mneid. 

6.  Sometimes  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  as,  he  addreffed  him - 
felf  to  the  general. 

7.  Sometimes  with  the  accufative  of  the  matter  of  the  addrefs, 
which  may  be  the  nominative  to  the  paflive. 

The  young  hero  had  addreffed  his  prayers  to  him  for  his  af- 
fiftance.  .  .  Dryd.  Mneidy  Dedicat. 

The  prince  himfelf,  with  awful  dread  poflefs’d. 

His  vows,  to  great  Apollo  thus  addrefl.  Dryden ,  Mneid  vi. 

His  fait  was  common ;  but,  above  the  reft. 

To  both  the  brother-princes  thus  addrefl.  Dryden's  Fables. 

8.  To  addrefs,  is  to  apply  to  the  king  in  form. 

reprefentatives  of  the  nation  in  parliament,  and  the 
privy-council,  addrefs' d  the  king  to  have  it  recalled.  Swift. 

Addre'ss.  n.f.  [addreffy  Fr.]  •  J 

1.  Verbal  application  to  any  one,  by  way  of  perfuafion,  peti¬ 
tion.  r 

Henry,  in  knots  involving  Emma’s  name. 

Had  half  confefs’d  and  half  conceal’d  his  flame 
Upon  this  tree ;  and  as  the  tender  mark 
Grew  with  the  year,  and  widen’d  with  the  bark, 

Venus  had  heard  the  virgin’s  foft  addrefsy 
That,  as  the  wound,  the  paflion  might  encreafe.  Prior. 
Moft  of  the  perfons,  to  whom  thefe  addreffes  are  made,  are 
not  wife  and  Ikilful  judges,  but  are  influenced  by  their  ownfin- 

ful  appetites  and  paflions.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  Courtfhip.  J 

They  both  behold  thee  with  their  fifters  eyes. 

And  often  have  reveal’d  their  paflion  to  me  : 

But,  tell  me,  whofe  addrefs  thou  favour’ll  moft; 

I  long  to  know,  and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  it.  Addifon' s  Cate. 

About  three  years  fince,  a  gentleman,  whom,  I  am  fure,  you 
yonrfelt  would  have  approved,  made  his  addreffes  to  me.  3 

„  -|»/r  f  , ,  _  Addifon.  Spell  at  or y  N°  163. 

3.  Manner  of  addrefling  another;  as,  we  fay,  a  man  of  an  happy 
or  a  pleafng  addrefs -y  a  man  of  an  aukward  addrefs. 

4.  Skill,  dexterity.  J 

I  could  produce  innumerable  inftances  from  my  own  me- 
mory  and  observation,  of  events  imputed  to  the  profound  {kill 
ssrfAadurefs  of  a  mimfter,  which,  in  reality,  were  either  mere 
e fleets  o  negligence,  weaknefs,  humour,  paflion,  or  pride,  or, 
at  belt,  but  the  natural  courfe  of  things  left  to  themfelves. 

_  Mo  f  ,.  Swift's  Thoughts  on  the  prefent  Poflure  of  Affairs, 

5.  Manner  of  directing  a  letter  3  a  fenfe  chiefly  mercantile^ 

Addresser. 
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Addresser,  n.  f.  [from  acldrefs .]  The  perfon  that  addreffes  or 
petitions. 

Addu'cent.  adj.  [ adducens ,  Lat.] 

A  word  applied  to  thofe  mufcles  that  bring  forward,  clofe, 
or  draw  together  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  an¬ 
nexed.  Quincy. 

To  Addu'lce.  v.  a.  [addoucir,  Fr.  dulcis,  Lat.J  Tofweeten; 
a  word  not  now  in  ufe. 

Thus  did  the  French  embafladors,  with  great  Ihew  of  their 
king’s  affedlion,  and  many  fugared  words,  feek  to  addulce  all 
matters  between  the  two  kings.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

A'deling.  n.  a.  [from  aebel,  Sax.  illuftrious.]  A  word  of  honour 
among  the  Angles,  properly  appertaining  to  the  king’s- children  : 
king  Edward  the  Confeflor,  being  without  iffue,  and  intending 
to  make  Edgar  his  heir,  called  him  adding.  Cowell. 

Adenography,  n. J.  [from  and  Gr.]  A  treatife 
of  the  glands. 

Ade'mption.  n. f  [adimo,  ademptum,  Lat.]  Taking  away; 
privation.  Did. 

Ade'pt.  n.  f.  [from  adeptus ,  Lat.  that  is,  adeptus  artem. ] 

He  that  is  completely  (killed  in  all  the  fecrets  of  his  art.  It 
is,  in  its  original  fignilication,  appropriated  to  the  chymifts, 
but  is  now  extended  to  other  artifts. 

1  he  prelervation  of  chaftity  is  eafy  to  true  adepts.  Pope. 

Adept,  adj.  Skilful;  throughly  verfed. 

If  there  be  really  fuch  adept  philofophers  as  we  are  told  of,  I 
am  apt  to  think,  that,  among  their  arcana,  they  are  mailers  of 
extremely  potent  menftruums.  Boyle. 

A'dequate.  adj.  [adequatus,  Lat.]  Equal  to  ;  proportionate; 
correfpondent  to,  fo  as  to  bear  an  exact  refemblance  or  pro¬ 
portion.  It  is  ufed  generally  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  and  often 
with  the  particle  to. 

Contingent  death  feems  to  be  the  whole  adequate  object,  of 
popular  courage  ;  but  a  necelTary  and  unavoidable  coffin  ftrikes 
palenefs  into  the  flouteft  heart.  Harvey  on  Confutations. 

The  arguments  were  proper,  adequate ,  and  fufficient  to  com- 
pafs  their  refpedlive  ends.  South's  Sermons. 

All  our  fimple  ideas  are  adequate ;  becaufe,  being  nothing  but 
the  effedts  of  certain  powers  in  things,  fitted  and  ordained  by 
God  to  produce  fuch  fenfations  in  us,  they  cannot  but  be  cor¬ 
refpondent  and  adequate  to  thofe  powers.  Locke. 

Thofe  are  adequate  ideas,  which  perfectly  reprefent  their 
archetypes  or  objedts.  Inadequate  are  but  a  partial,  or  incom¬ 
plete,  reprefentation  of  thofe  archetypes  to  which  they  are  re¬ 
ferred.  Watts' s  Logick. 

A'd e qu a t  e l  y .  adv.  [ from  adequate. ] 

3.  In  an  adequate  manner;  with  juftnefs  of  reprefentation; 
with  exadtnefs  of  proportion. 

Gratitude  confifts  adequately  in  thefe  two  things  :  fir  ft,  that 
it  is  a  debt ;  and,  fecondly,  that  it  is  fuch  a  debt  as  is  left  to 
every  man’s  ingenuity,  whether  he  will  pay  or  no.  South. 

2.  It  is  ufed  with  the  particle  to. 

Piety  is  the  neceflary  chriftian  virtue,  proportioned  adequately 
to  the  omnifcience  and  fpirituality  of  that  infinite  Deity. 

Hammond' s  Fundamentals . 

AGequateness.  n.  f.  [from  adequate .]  The  ftate  of  being 
adequate ;  juftnefs  of  reprefentation ;  exadtnefs  of  propor¬ 
tion. 

Adespo'tick.  adj.  Not  abfolute ;  not  defpotick.  Did. 

To  ADHE'RE.  v.  n.  [adbareo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  flick  to  ;  as,  wax  to  the  finger. 

2.  To  flick,  in  a  figurative  fenfe;  to  be  confiftent ;  to  hold  to¬ 
gether. 

Why  every  thing  adheres  together,  that  no  dram  of  a  fcruple, 
no  fcruple  of  a  fcruple,  no  obftacle,  no  incredulous  or  unfafe 
circumftance —  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

3.  To  remain  firmly  fixed  to  a  party,  perfon,  or  opinion. 

Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk’d  of  you  ; 

And  fure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living. 

To  whom  he  more  adheres.  Shakefp.  Hathlet. 

Every  man  of  fenfe  will  agree  with  me,  that  fingularity  is 
laudable,  when,  in  contradidtion  to  a  multitude,  it  adheres 
to  the  didtates  of  confcience,  morality,  and  honour.  Boyle. 

Adherence,  n.f  [from  adhere.]  See  Adhesion. 

j.  The  quality  of  adhering,  or  flicking  ;  tenacity. 

2.  In  a  figurative  fenfe,  fixednefs  of  mind;  attachment;  fteadi- 
nefs. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion  is  no  lefs  remarkable 
than  their  difperfion  ;  confidering  it  as  perfecuted  or  contemned 
over  the  whole  earth.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  49?. 

A  conftant  adherence  to  one  fort  of  diet  may  have  bad  effects 
on  any  conftitution.  Arhuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Plain  good  fenfe,  and  a  firm  adherence  to  the  point,  have 
proved  more  efledlual  than  thofe  arts,  which  are  contemptu- 
oufly  called  the  fpirit  of  negociating.  Swift. 

Adhe'rency.  n.  f  [The  fame  with  adherence.] 

1.  Steady  attachment. 

2.  That  which  adheres. 

Vices  havq  a  native  adhcrency  of  vexation.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Adhe'rent.  adj.  [from  adhere. J 
j.  Sticking  to. 
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Clofe  to  the  cliff  with  both  his  hands  he  clung, 

And  ftuck  adherent ,  and  fufpended  hung.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

1.  United  with. 

Modes  are  faid  to  be  inherent  or  adherent ,  that  is,  proper  or 
improper.  Adherent  or  improper  modes  arife  from  the  joining 
of  fome  accidental  fubftance  to  the  chief  fubjedl,  which  yet  may 
be  feparated  from  it ;  fo  when  a  bowl  is  wet,  or  a  boy  is 
cloathed,  Jthefe  arc  adherent  modes  ;  for  the  water  and  the 
clothes  are  diftindt  fubftances  which  adhere  to  the  bowl,  or  to 
the  boy.  Watts's  Logick. 

Adhe'rent.  n.f  [from  adhere.]  The  perfon  that  adheres; 
one  that  fupports  the  caufe,  or  follows  the  fortune  of  another; 
a  follower ;  a  partifan. 

Princes  mufl  give  protection  to  their  fubjedls  and  adherents , 
when  worthy  occafion  fhall  require  it.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

A  new  war  mufl  be  undertaken  upon  the  advice  of  thofe, 
who,  with  their  partifans  and  adherents ,  were  to  be  the  foie 
gainers  by  it.  Swift's  Mifccllanies. 

Adhf/rer.  n.f.  [from  adhere.]  Pie  that  adheres. 

He  ought  to  be  indulgent  to  tender  confciences  ;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  firm  adherer  to  the  eftablifhed  church.  Swift. 

Adhe'sion.  n.f.  [, adhafio ,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  a  (SI  or  ftate  of  lticking  to  fomething.  Adhefion  is  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  in  the  natural,  and  adherence  in  the  metaphorical 
fenie ;  as,  the  adhefion  of  iron  to  the  magnet ;  and  adherence  of  a 
client  to  his  patron. 

Why  therefore  may  not  the  minute  parts  of  other  bodies,  if 
they  be  conveniently  Ihaped  for  adhefion ,  flick  to  one  another, 
as  well  as  flick  to  this  fpirit  ?  Boyle. 

The  reft  confifting  wholly  in  the  fenfible  configuration,  as 
fmooth  and  rough  ;  or  elfe  more,  or  lefs,  firm  adhefion  of  the 
parts,  as  hard  and  foft,  tough  and  brittle,  are  obvious.  Locke . 

■ - Prove  that  all  things,  on  occafion. 

Love  union,  and  defire  adhefion.  Prior. 

2.  It  is  fometimes  taken,  like  adherence,  figuratively,  forfirmnefs 
in  an  opinion,  or  fleadinefs  in  a  pradtice. 

The  fame  want  of  fincerity,  the  fame  adhefion  to  vice,  and 
averfion  from  goodnefs,  will  be  equally  a  reafon  for  their  re¬ 
jecting  any  proof  whatfoever.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

Adhe'sive.  adj.  [from  adhefion.]  Sticking;  tenacious;  with  to. 

If  flow,  yet  fure,  adhefive  to  the  tradt, 

Plot-fteaming  up.  Th omf on' s  Autumn,  l.  440. 

To  ADHFBIT  ,v.  a.  [ adhibeo ,  Lat.]  To  apply ;  to  make  ufe  of. 

Adhibi'tion.  n.f.  [from  adhibit.]  Application;  ufe.  Difi. 

Adja'cency.  n.  J.  [from  adjaceo,  Lat.] 

1.  The  ftate  of  lying  clofe  to  another  thing. 

2.  That  which  is  adjacent.  See  Adjacent. 

Becaufe  the  Cape  hath  fea  on  both  fides  near  it,  and  other 
lands,  remote  as  it  were,  equidiftant  from  it ;  therefore,  at  that 
point,  the  needle  is  not  diftracled  by  the  vicinity  of  adjacencies. 

Brown  s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Adja'cent.  adj.  [adjacens,  Lat.]  Lying  clofe;  bordering  upon 
fomething. 

It  may  corrupt  within  itfelf,  although  no  part  of  it  iffue  into 
the  body  adjacent.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory,  N3  771. 

Uniform  pellucid  mediums,  fuch  as  water,  have  no  fenfible 
refledlion  but  in  their  external  fuperficies, where  they  are  adjacent 
to  other  mediums  of  a  different  denfity.  Newton's  Opt. 

Adja'cent.  n.f.  That  which  lies  next  another. 

1'he  fenfe  of  the  author  goes  vifibly  in  its  own  train,  and 
the  words  receiving  a  determined  fenfe  from  theft  companions 
and  adjacents,  will  not  confent  to  give  countenance  and  colour 
to  what  mult  be  fupported  at  any  rate.  Locke's  EJf.  upon  S.  Paul. 

Adia'phorous.  adj.  [al a.pog&,  Gr.]  Neutral;  particularly 
ufed  of  fome  fpirits  and  falts,  which  are  neither  of  an  acid  or 
alkaline  nature.  Quincy. 

Our  adiaphorous  fpirit  may  be  obtained,  by  diftilling  the  li¬ 
quor  that  is  afforded  by  woods  and  divers  other  bodies.  Boyle. 

Adia'phory.  n.f  [xhupopa,  Gr.]  Neutralitv  ;  indifference. 

To  ADJE'CT.  v.  a.  [ adjicio ,  adjectum ,  Lat.]  To  add  to;  to 
put  to  another  thing. 

Adje'ction.  n.f.  [adjettio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  adi  of  adjedting,  or  adding. 

2.  The  thing  adjedted,  or  added. 

That  unto  every  pound  of  fulphur,  an  adjefiion  of  one  ounce 
of  quickfilver ;  or  unto  every  pound  of  petre,  one  ounce  of 
fal-armoniac,  will  much  intend  the  force,  and  confequently  the 
report,  I  find  no  verity.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii. 

Adjecti'tious.  adj.  [from  adject  ion.]  Added  ;  thrown  in  upon 
the  reft. 

A'djective.  n.f  [adjeSlivum,  Lat.] 

A  word  added  to  a  noun,  to  fignify  the  addition  or  fepara- 
tion  of  fome  quality,  circumftance,  or  manner  of  being  ;  as, 
good,  bad,  are  adj e Hives,  becaufe,  in  fpeech,  they  are  applied  to 
nouns,  to  modify  their  fignification,  or  intimate  the  manner  of 
exiftence  in  the  things  fignified  thereby.  Clarke's  Latin  Gram. 

All  the  vcrfification  of  Claudian  is  included  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  four  or  five  lines ;  perpetually  clofing  his  fenfe  at  the  end 
of  a  verfe,  and  that  verfe  commonly  which  they  call  golden,  or 
twTo  fubftantives  and  two  adjeSlives ,  with  a  vert)  betwixt  them, 
to  keep  the  peace.  Dr  yd. 
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To  A'djugate.  v.  a.  \adjugo ,  Lat.J  To  yoke  to  ;  to  join  to 
another  by  a  yoke.  T  .  i  u  i  r.  j)ift 
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A  DjECTiVEtY.  amt.  [from  adjellive.] 

[Tnxl  elliptical*  for  i  DUu  je  vous  A=^'/  [f ~  ^  He.p  J  fupport 

tomtwide,u(ed  at  the  departure  of  friends.]  1  he  form  of  part-  ADJUNCT,  w./.  [a  J’in  »  ,  though  not  eflan- 

ing,  originally  importing  a  commendation  to  the  Divine  care,  X.  hnmeth, mr  adherent  or  united  to  another,  though  not  am. 

but  now  ufed,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  fometimes  to  things  inani¬ 
mate  ;  farewell. 

Ne  gave  him  leave  to  bid  that  aged  fire 
Adieu ,  but  nimbly  ran  her  wonted  courfe.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

Ufe  a  more  fpacious  ceremony  to  the  noble  lords;  you  re¬ 
trained  yourfelf  within  the  lift  of  too  cold  an  adieu  ;  be  more 
exprefliveto  them.  Shakej'peare  s  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

While  now  I  take  my  laft  adieu , 

Heave  thou  no  figh,  nor  fhed  a  tear ; 

Left  yet  my  half-clos’d  eye  may  view 
On  earth  an  obi  eft  worth  its  care.  Prior. 

To  Adjo'in.  v.  a.  [adjoindrc,Yx.  adjungo ,  Lat.]  Tojointo;  to 
unite  to ;  to  put  to. 

Correftions  or  improvements  fhould  be  as  remarks  adjoined , 
by  way  of  note  or  commentary,  in  their  proper  places,  and  fn- 
,  peradded  to  a  regular  treatife.  Watts’s  Improvem.  of  the  Mind. 

To  Adjoi'n.  v.  n.  To  be  contiguous  to;  to  lye  next  fo  as  to 
have  nothing  between. 

Th’  adjoining  fane,  th’  affembled  Greks  exprefs’d, 

And  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  beaft.  Diyden’s  Fables. 

In  learning  any  thing,  as  little  fhould  be  propofed  to  the 
mind  at  once,  as  is  poffible  ;  and,  that  being  underftood  and 
fully  mattered,  proceed  to  the  next  adjoining ,  yet  unknown, 
fimple,  unperplexed  proportion,  belonging  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  tending  to  the  clearing  what  is  principally  de- 
figned.  Locke. 

To  AD  JO'URN.  v.  a.  [adjourner,  Fr.] 

1.  To  put  off  to  another  day,  naming  the  time  ;  a  term  ufed  in 
juridical  proceedings  ;  as,  of  parliaments,  or  courts  of  juftice. 

The  queen  being  abfent,  ’tis  a  needful  fitnefs. 

That  we  adjourn  this  court  to  further  day.  Shakefp. Hen .VIII. 

By  the  king’s  authority  alone,  and  by  his  writs  they  are  af¬ 
fembled,  and  by  him  alone  are  they  prorogued  and  diffolved ; 
but  each  houfe  may  adjourn  itfelf.  Bac.  Advice  to  Sir  0.  Villiers. 

2.  To  put  off ;  to  defer  ;  to  let  ftay  to  another  time. 

Then,  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods, 

Why  haft  thou  thus  adjourn’d 

The  graces  for  his  merits  due. 

Being  all  to  dolours  turn’d.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline < 

Crown  high  the  goblets  with  a  chearful  draught ; 

Enjoy  the  prefenthour,  adjourn  Hot  future  thought. 

Dryd.  Mneid.  vii.  1.  i  8 1 . 

The  formation  of  animals  being  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  I 
fhall  adjourn  the  confideration  of  it  to  another  occafion. 

Woodward’ s  Nat.  Hijlory ,  p.  iii. 

Adjournment,  n.f  [adjournment,  Fr.]  An  alignment  of  a 
day,  or  a  putting  off  till  another  day.  Adjournment  in  eyre , 
an  appointment  of  a  day,  when  the  juftices  in  eyre  mean  to  fit 
again.  Cowell. 

We  will  and  we  will  not,  and  then  we  will  not  again,  and 
we  will.  At  this  rate  we  run  our  lives  out  in  adjournments  from 
time  to  time,  out  of  a  fantaftical  levity  that  holds  us  off  and  on, 
betwixt  hawk  and  buzzard.  L'Ejlrange . 


Something  adherent  or 
tially  part  of  it. 

Learning  is  but  an  adjuntt  to  ourlelr, 

And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewife  is. 

Shakefp.  Love  s  Labour  Loft. 

But  I  make  hafte  to  confider  you  as  abftrafted  from  a  court, 
which  (if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  ufe  a  term  of  logick)  is  only 
an  adjunct,  not  a  propriety,  of  happmefs.  Aureng.  Ded, 

The  talent  of  difcretion,  as  I  have  defcribed  it  in  its  feveral 
adjuncts  and  circumftances,  is  no  where  fo  ferviceable  as  to  the  • 
clgre  Swift's  Mifcellames. 

A  perfon  joined  to  another.  This  fenfe  rarely  occurs.  . 

He  made  him  the  affociate  of  his  heir  apparent,  together  with 
the  lord  Cottington  (as  an  adjunli  of  fingular  experience  ana 
truft)  in  foreign  travels,  and  in  a  bufinefs  of  love.  Wotton. 
Adjunct,  adj.  United  with;  immediately confequent. 

So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake. 

Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  aft. 

I’d  do’t.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

Adjunction,  n.f.  [adjunctio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  aft  of  adjoining,  or  coupling  together. 

2.  The  thing  joined. 

Adju'nctive.  n.f.  [ adjunctivus ,  Lat.] 

1.  He  that  joins. 

2.  That  which  is  joined. 

Adjura'tion.  n.f.  [ adjuratio ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  aft  of  adjuring,  or  propofing  an  oath  to  another. 

2.  The  form  of  oath  propofed  to  another. 

When  thefe  learned  men  faw  ficknefs  and  frenzy  cured,  the  . 
dead  raifed,  the  oracles  put  to  filence,  the  daemons  and  evil 
fpirits  forced  to  confefs  themfelves  no  gods,  by  perfons,  who 
only  made  ufe  of  prayer  and  adjurations  in  the  name  of  their 
crucified  Saviour ;  how  could  they  doubt  of  their  Saviour  s 
power  on  the  like  occafions  ?  Addifon  on  the  Chriftian  Religion. 
To  ADJURE,  v.  a.  [ adjuro ,  Lat.]  To  impofean  oath  upon 
another,  preferibing  the  form  in  which  he  fhall  fwear. 

Thou  know’ ft,  the  magiftrates 
And  princes  of  my  country  came  in  perfon. 

Solicited,  commanded,  threaten’d,  urg’d, 

Adjur’dby  all  the  bonds  of  civil  duty. 

And  of  religion,  prefs’d  how  juft  it  was. 

How  honourable.  Milton  s  Sampfon  Agonifles ,  /.  853* 

Ye  lamps  of  heav’n  !  he  faid,  and  lifted  high 
His  hands  now  free,  thou  venerable  fky  ! 

Inviolable  pow’rs  !  ador’d  with  dread. 

Ye  fatal  fillets  !  that  once  bound  this  head. 

Ye  facred  altars  !  from  whofe  flames  I  fled. 

Be  all  of  you  adjured.  Dry  den,  /. Eneidii • 

To  ADJUST,  v.  a.  [adjujter,  Fr.] 

1.  To  regulate ;  to  put  in  order  ;  to  fettle  in  the  right  form. 
Your  Lordfhip  removes  all  our  difficulties,  and  fupplies  all 
our  wants,  fafter  than  the  moft  vifionary  projeftor  can  adjujl 
his  fchemes.  Sivift  to  the  Lord  High  Treafurer . 

To  reduce  to  the  true  ftate  or  ftandard ;  to  make  accurate. 

The  names  of  mixed  modes,  for  the  moft  part,  want  ftan- 
dards  in  nature,  whereby  men  may  reftify  and  adjujl  their  fig- 
nification  ;  therefore  they  are  very  various  and  doubtful.  Locke. 
3.  To  make  conformable.  It  requires  the  particle  to  before  the 
thing  to  which  the  conformity  is  made. 

As  to  the  accomplifhment  of  this  remarkable  prophecy,  who¬ 
ever  reads  the  account  given  by  Jofephus,  without  knowing  his 
charafter,  and  compares  it  with  what  our  Saviour  foretold, would 
think  the  hiftorian  had  been  a  chriftian,  and  that  he  had  nothing 
elfe  in  view,  but  to  adjujl  the  event  to  the  prediction. 

Addifon  on  the  Chriftian  Religion , 
Adjustment,  n.f  [adjuflement,  Fr.] 

1.  Regulation  ;  the  aft  of  putting  in  method;  fettlement. 

The  farther  and  clearer  adjujlment  of  this  affair,  I  am  con- 

ftrained  to  adjourn  to  the  larger  treatife.  Woodward’ s  Nat.Hift. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  put  in  method,  or  regulated. 

It  is  a  vulgar  idea  we  have  of  a  watch  or  clock,  when  we  con¬ 
ceive  of  it  as  an  inftrument  made  to  fhew  the  hour :  but  it  is  a 
learned  idea  which  the  watch-maker  has  of  it,  who  knows  all 
the  feveral  parts  of  it,  together  with  the  various  connexions 
and  adjuflments  of  each  part.  Watts’s  Logick. 

A'djutant.  n.f  A  petty  officer,  whofe  duty  is  to  affift  the 
major,  by  diftributing  the  pay,  and  overfeeing  the  punifhment, 
of  the  common  men. 

To  AD  JUTE.  v.  a.  [ adjuvo ,  adjutum ,  Lat.]  To  help;  to 
concur ;  a  word  not  now  in  ufe. 

For  there  be 

Six  bachelors  as  bold  as  he, 

Adjuting  to  his  company  ; 

And  each  one  hath  his  livery. 
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A'dipous.  adj.  [ adipofus ,  Lat.]  Fat.  Dill. 

A7d  it.  n.f.  [aditus,  Lat.]  A  paffage  for  the  conveyance  of  wa¬ 
ter  under  ground ;  a  paffage  under  ground  in  general :  a  term 
among  the  minemen. 

For  conveying  away  the  water,  they  ftand  in  aid  of  fundry 
devices  ;  as,  adits,  pumps,  and  wheels,  driven  by  a  ftream,  and 
interchangeably  filling  and  emptying  two  buckets.  Carew  s  Suiv. 

The  delfs  would  be  fo  flown  with  waters  (it  being  impoffible 
to  make  any  adits  or  foughs  to  drain  them)  that  no  gins  or  ma¬ 
chines  could  fuffice  to  lay  and  keep  them  dry.  Ray  on  the  Creat. 

Adi'tion.  n.f.  [from  adeo,  aditum,  Lat.]  1  he  aft  of  going  to 
another.  _  Dill. 

ToAdju'dge.  v.  a.  [adjudico,\^2.X.'\ 

1.  To  give  the  thing  controverted  to  one  of  the  parties  by  a  judi¬ 
cial  fentence  ;  with  the  particle  to  before  the  perfon. 

The  way  of  difputing  in  thefchools  leads  from  it,  by  infift- 
ino-  on  one  topical  argument ;  by  the  fuccefs  of  which,  viftory 
is  ^adjudged  to  the  opponent,  or  defendant.  Locke. 

The  great  competitors  for  Rome 

Ctefar  and  Pompey  on  Pharfalian  plains. 

Where  ftern  Bellona,  with  one  final  ftroke, 

Adjudg’d  the  empire  of  this  globe  to  one.  Phillips. 

2.  To  fentence,  or  condemn  t®  a  punifhment ;  with  to  before  the 
thing. 

But  though  thou' art  adjudged  to  the  death  ; 

Yet  I  will  favour  thee  in  what  I  can.  Shakefp.  Com.  of  Err. 

3.  Simply,  to  judge ;  to  decree  ;  to  determine. 

He  adjudged  him  unworthy  of  his  fricndfhip  and  favour ; 
purpofing  fharply  to  revenge  the  wrong  he  had  received. 

Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks.  And  each  one  hath  his  livery.  Ben.  Johnftm’s  Under-woods. 

Adjudication,  n.f.  [adjudicatio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  judging,  or  Adju'tor.  n.  f  [adjutor,  Lat.]  A  helper.  Dill. 

of  granting  fometliing  to  a  litigant,  by  a  judicial  fentence.  Adju'tor  y  .adj.  [adjutorius,  Lat.]  That  which  helps.  Dill. 

To  ADJUDICATE,  v.  a.  [adjudico,  Lat.]  To  adjudge;  An  Adju'trix.  n.f  [Lat.]  She  who  helps.  Dill . 

to  give  fomething  controverted  to  one  of  the  litigants,  by  a  A'djuvant.  adj.  [ adjuvans ,  Lat.]  Helpful;  ufeful.  Dill. 

fentence  or  decifion.  To 
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ToA'djuvate.  v.  a.  [adjuvo,  Lat.]  To  help;  to  further;  to 
put  forward.  DiSi. 

Adme'asurement.  n.f.  [See  Measure.]  The  adjuftment  of 
proportions ;  the  aft  or  pradfice  of  meafuring  according  to  rule. 

Admeafurement  is  a  writ,  which  lieth  for  the  bringing  of  thofe 
to  a  mediocrity,  that  ufurp  more  than  their  part.  It  lieth  in 
two  cafes  :  one  is  termed  admeafurement  of  dower,  where  the 
widow  of  the  deceafed  holdeth  from  the  heir,  or  his  guardian, 
more  in  the  name  of  her  dower,  than  belongeth  to  her. 
The  other  is  admeafurement  of  pafture,  which  lieth  between 
thofe  that  have  common  of  pafture  appendant  to  their  free¬ 
hold,  or  common  by  vicinage,  in  cafe  any  one  of  them,  or 
more,  do  furcharge  the  common  with  more  cattle  than  they 
ought.  Cowell. 

In  fome  counties  they  are  not  much  more  acquainted  with 
admeafurement  by  acre  ;  and  thereby  the  writs  of  thofe  counties 
contain  twice  or  thrice  fo  many  acres  more  than  the  land  hath. 

Bacon’s  Hifl.  Off.  Alienat. 
AdmensuraTion.  n.f.  [ad  and  menfura,  Lat.] 
pradtice,  of  meafuring  out  to  each  his  part. 

Adminicle,  n.f.  [ adjniniculiun ,  Lat.]  Help; 
therance. 

Admini'cular.  adj.  [from  adminiculum ,  Lat.] 
gives  help. 

To  ADMINISTER,  v.  a.  [adminjro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  give;  to  afford  ;  to  fupply. 

Let  zephyrs  bland 
Adminjer  their  tepid  genial  airs  ; 

Naught  fear  he  from  the  weft,  whofe  gentle  warmth 
Difclofes  well  the  earth’s  all-teeming  womb.  Philips. 

2.  To  aft  as  the  minifter  or  agent  in  any  employment  or  office  ; 
generally,  but  not  always,  with  fome  hint  of  fubordination,  to 
.adminifter  the  government. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  conteft, 

Wh2te’er  is  beft  adminjer d,  is  b eft.  Pope’s  Effay  on  Man. 

3.  To  adminifter  juftice. 

4.  To  adminifter  the  facraments. 

Have  not  they  the  old  popifh  cuftom  of  admin  Jering  the 
blefled  facrament  of  the  holy  eucharift  with  wafer-cakes  ? 

Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §  10. 

5.  To  adminifter  an  oath. 

Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heav’n. 

To  keep  the  oath  that  we  adminljler.  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

6.  To  adminifter  phyfick. 

I  was  carried  on  men’s  Ihoulders,  adminifering  phyfick  and 
phlebotomy.  Wafers’s  Voyage. 

7.  To  adminifter  to  ;  to  contribute ;  to  bring  fupplies. 

I  mull  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain  rifing  in  the  upper 
part  of  my  garden,  which  forms  a  little  wandering  rill,  and  ad- 
miniflers  to  the  pleafure,  as  well  as  the  plenty,  of  the  place. 

Spectator ,  N°  477. 

8.  To  perform  the  office  of  an  adminiftrator,  inlaw.  See  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Neal’s  order  was  never  performed,  becaufe  the  executors 
durft  not  adminifter.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope’s  Martin.  Scribler. 
To  Administrate,  v.  a.  [adminjro, Lat.]  To  exhibit;  to 
give  as  phyfick. 

They  have  the  fame  effects  in  medicine,  when  inwardly  ad- 
miniftrated  to  animal  bodies.  Woodward’ s  Nat.  Hijl. 

Administration,  n.f.  [adminjratio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  add  of  adminiftering  or  conducting  any  employment ;  as, 
the  conducting  the  publick  affairs  ;  difpenfing  the  laws. 

I  then  did  ufe  the  perfon  of  your  father; 

The  image  of  his  pow’r  lay  then  in  me : 

And  in  th’  adminijlration  of  his  law, 

While  I  was  bufy  for  the  commonwealth, 

Your  highnefs  pleafed  to  forget  my  place.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
In  the  fhort  time  of  his  adminijlration ,  he  flione  fo  power¬ 
fully  upon  me,  that,  like  the  heat  of  a  Ruffian  fummer,  he 
ripened  the  fruits  of  poetry  in  a  cold  climate. 

Dryden’s  Dedication  of  Virgil’s  Paftorals. 

2.  The  adlive  or  executive  part  of  government. 

It  may  pafs  for  a  maxim  in  ftate,  that  the  adminijration  can¬ 
not  be  placed  in  too  few  hands,  nor  the  legiflature  in  too  many. 

Swift’s  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  man. 

3.  Thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  publick  affairs  is  committed. 

4.  Diftribution  ;  exhibition  ;  difpenfation. 

There  is,  in  facraments,  to  be  obferved  their  force,  and  their 
form  of  adminijration.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

By  the  univerfal  adminijration  of  grace,  begun  by  our  blef- 
fed  Saviour,  enlarged  by  his  apoftles,  carried  on  by  their  im¬ 
mediate  fucceffors,  and  to  be  compleated  by  the  reft  to  the 
world’s  end  ;  all  types  that  darkened  this  faith  are  enlightened. 

Sprat’s  Sermons. 

Administrative,  adj.  [from  adminijrate.]  That  which  ad- 
minifters  ;  that  by  which  any  one  adminifters. 
Administrator,  n.f.  [ admin  Jr ator ,  Lat.] 

I.  Is  properly  taken  for  him  that  has  the  goods  of  a  man  dying 
inteftate,  committed  to  his  charge  by  the  ordinary,  and  is  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  fame,  whenever  it  (hall  pleafe  the  ordinary  to 
call  upon  him  thereunto.  Cowell. 

He  was  wonderfully  diligent  to  enquire  and  obferve  what 


became  ot  the  king  of  Arragon,  in  holding  the  kingdom  of 
Caftille,  and  whether  he  did  hold  it  in  his  own  right,  or  as 
adminiftrator  to  his  daughter.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

2.  He  that  officiates  in  divine  rites. 

I  feel  my  confcience  bound  to  remember  the  death  of  Thrift, 
with  fome  fociety  of  chriftians  or  other,  fince  it  is  a  mod  plain 
command  ;  whether  the  perfon,  who  diftributes  thefe  elements, 
be  only  an  occafional  or  a  fettled  adminjrator. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind ,  p.  i.  c.  1  8. 

3.  He  that  conduits  the  government. 

The  refidence  of  the  prince,  or  chief  adminiftrator ,  of  the 
civil  power.  Swift’s  fhort  View  of  Ireland. 

Administratrix,  n.f.  [Lat.]  She  who  adminifters  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  will. 

Adminis  i’R aT orsiiip.  n.  f.  [from  adminjrator. ]  The  office 
of  adminiftrator. 

A'dmir able.  adj.  [ admirabilis ,  Lat.]  To  be  admired;  wor¬ 
thy  of  admiration  ;  of  power  to  excite  wonder  ;  always  taken 
in  a  good  fenfe,  and  applied  either  to  perfons  or  things. 

The  more  power  he  hath  to  hurt,  the  more  adjnirable  is  his 
praife,  that  he  will  not  hurt.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

God  was  with  them  in  all  their  afflidlions,  and,  at  length,  by 
working  their  admirable  deliverance,  did  teftify  that  they  ferved 
him  not  in  vain.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §  2. 

What  admirable  things  occur  in  the  remains  of  feveral  other 
philofophers  ?  Short,  I  confefs,  of  the  rules  of  chriftianity,  but 
generally  above  the  lives  of  chriftians.  South’s  Sermons. 

You  can  at  moft 

To  an  indiff’rent  lover’s  praife  pretend  : 

But  you  would  lpoil  an  admirable  friend.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 
A'dmir  ableness.  n.f.  [from  admirable.']  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  admirable  ;  the  power  of  raifing  wonder. 

Admir  ability,  n.  f.  [admirabilis,  Lat.]  The  quality  or  ftate 
of  being  admirable.  DiEt. 

Admirably,  adv.  [from  admirable.]  So  as  to  raife  wonder; 
in  an  admirable  manner. 

The  theatre  is,  I  think,  the  moft  fpacious  of  any  I  ever 
faw,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  admirably  well  contrived,  that, 
from  the  very  depth  of  the  ftage,  the  loweft  found  may  be  heard 
diftindtly  to  the  fartheft  part  of  the  audience,  as  in  a  whifpering 
place ;  and  yet,  if  you  raife  your  voice  as  high  as  you  pleafe, 
there  is  nothing  like  an  echo  to  caufe  in  it  the  leaft  confufton. 

Addifon  on  Italy . 

A'DMIRAL.  n.f.  [ amiral ,  Fr.  of  uncertain  etymology.] 

1.  An  officer  or  magiftrate  that  has  the  government  of  the  king’s 

navy,  and  the  hearing  and  determining  all  caufes,  as  well  civil 
as  criminal,  belonging  to  the  fea.  Cowell. 

2.  The  chief  commander  of  a  fleet. 

He  alfo,  in  battle  at  fea,  overthrew  Rodericus  Rotundus,  ad¬ 
miral  of  Spain  ;  in  which  fight  the  ad?niral ,  with  his  fon,  were 
both  flain,  and  feven  of  his  gallies  taken.  Knolles’s  HJ.  Turks. 
Make  the  fea  fhine  with  gallantry,  and  all 
The  Englifh  youth  flock  to  their  admiral.  Waller. 

3.  The  Ihip  which  carries  the  admiral  or  commander  of  the  fleet. 

The  admiral  galley,  wherein  the  emperor  himfelf  was,  by 
great  mifchance  ftruck  upon  a  fand.  Knolles’s  HJ.  of  the  Turks. 
A'dmir alship.  n.f.  [from  admiral.]  The  office  or  power  of 
an  admiral. 

Admiralty,  n.f.  [ammiraulte,  Fr.]  The  power,  or  officers, 
appointed  for  the  adminiftration  of  naval  affairs. 
AdmiraTion.  n.f.  [admir atio,  Lat.] 

1.  Wonder;  the  adt  of  admiring  or  wondering. 

Indu’d  with  human  voice,  and  human  fenfe. 

Reafoning  to  admiration.  Milton’s  Paradife  LoJ ,  b.  ix. 

They  are  imitations  of  the  paffions,  which  always  move,  and 
therefore,  confequently,  pleafe ;  for,  without  motion,  there  can 
be  no  delightrr  which  cannot  be  confidered  but  as  an  adtive 
paffion.  When  we  view  thofe  elevated  ideas  of  nature,  the 
refult  of  that  view  is  admiration,  which  is  always  the  caufe  of 
pleafure.  Dryd.  Dufrefnoy ,  Pref. 

There  is  a  pleafure  in  admiration ,  and  this  is  that  which  pro¬ 
perly  caufeth  admiration ,  when  we  difeover  a  great  deal  in  an 
objedt,  which  we  underftand  to  be  excellent ;  and  yet  we  fee, 
we  know  not  how  much  more  beyond  that,  which  our  under- 
ftandings  cannot  fully  reach  and  comprehend/  Tillotfon’s  Serm. 

2.  It  is  taken  fometimes  in  a  bad  fenfe,  though  generally  in  a 
good. 

Your  boldnefs  I  with  admiration  fee  ; 

What  hope  had  you  to  gain  a  queen  like  me  ? 

Becaufe  a  hero  forc’d  me  once  away, 

Am  I  thought  fit  to  be  a  fecond  prey  ?  Dryd. 

To  ADMFRE.  v.  a.  [adrniro,  Lat.  admirer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  regard  with  wonder ;  generally  in  a  good  fenfe. 

’Tis  here  that  knowledge  wonders,  and  there  is  an  admira¬ 
tion  that  is  not  the  daughter  of  ignorance.  This  indeed  ftu- 
pidly  gazeth  at  the  unwonted  effedt ;  but  the  philofophic  paf-. 
fion  truly  admires  and  adores  the  fupreme  efficient.  Glanville.. 

2.  It  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  more  familiar  fpeech,  for  to  regard 
with  love. 

3.  It  is  ufed,  but  rarely,  in  an  ill  fenfe. 

You  have  difplac’d  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 
With  moft  admir’d  diforder;  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Tt 
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To  Admire,  v.  n.  To  wonder  ;  fometimes  with  the  particle  at. 
1  he  eye  is  already  fo  perfedt,  that  I  believe  the  reafon  of  a 
man  would  eafily  have  relied  here,  and  admir’d  at  his  own  con¬ 
trivance.  Ray  Qn  the  Creation. 

An  Admi'rer.  n.f.  [from  admire.] 

1.  1  he  perfon  that  wonders,  or  regards  with  admiration. 

Neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have  gained  fo  great  repu¬ 
tation,  had  they  not  been  the  friends  and  admirers  of  each  other. 

Addifon.  Spectator. 

Who  moll  to  fhun  or  hate  mankind  pretend, 

Seek  an  admirer ,  or  would  fix  a  friend.  Pope’s  Effay  on  Man. 

2.  In  common  fpcech,  a  lover. 

Admi'ringly.  adv.  [from  admired]  With  admiration;  in  the 
manner  oi  an  admirer. 

1  he  king  very  lately  fpoke  of  him  admiringly  and  mourn- 
fully.  Sbakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

We  may  yet  further  admiringly  obferve,  that  though  men 
ulually  give  freelieft  where  they  have  not  given  before,  and 
make  it  an  excufe  of  their  deliflance  from  giving,  that  chey 
have  given  it  otherwife.  Boyle. 

Admissi  ble,  adj.  [admitto,  admiffum^  Lat.  1  That  which  may 
be  admitted. 

Suppofe  that  this  fuppofition  were  admiffible ,  yet  this  would 
not  any  way  be  inconfiftent  with  the  eternity  of  the  divine  na¬ 
ture  and  eftence.  Plate's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Admission,  n.f.  [admiffo ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  adt  or  pradlice  of  admitting. 

7  here  was  alfo  enadled  that  charitable  law,  for  the  admiffion 
of  poor  fuitors  without  fee  ;  whereby  poor  men  became  rather 
able  to  vex,  than  unable  to  fue.  Bacon  s  Hemy  VII. 

By  means  of  our  folitary  fituation,  and  our  rare  admiffion  of 
flrangers,  we  know  moll  part  of  the  habitable  world,  and  are 
ourfelves  unknown.  Bacon’s  New  Atalantis. 

2.  The  Hate  of  being  admitted. 

My  father  faw  you  ill  defigns  purfue  ; 

And  my  admiffion  Ihow’d  his  fear  of  you.  Dryd.  Aurengzebe. 
God  did  then  exercife  man’s  hopes  v/ith  the  expectations  of 
a  better  paradife,  or  a  more  intimate  admiffion  to  himfelf. 

South’s  Sermons. 

3.  Admittance ;  the  power  of  entering,  or  being  admitted. 

All  fprings  have  fome  degree  of  heat,  none  ever  freezing, 
no  not  in  the  longell  and  feverell  froPs ;  efpecially  thofe,  where 
there  is  fuch  a  fite  and  difpofition  of  the  llrata  as  gives  free  and 
eafy  admiffion  to  this  heat.  Woodward’ 's  Natural HiJlory. 

Our  kingdefcends  from  Jove  : 

And  hither  are  we  come,  by  his  command, 

To  crave  admiffion  in  your  happy  land.  Dryd.  /Eneid  vii. 

4.  In  the  ecclefiallical  law. 

It  is,  when  the  patron  prefents  a  clerk  to  a  church  that  is 
vacant,  and  the  bilhop,  upon  examination,  admits  and  allows 
of  fuch  clerk  to  be  fitly  qualified,  by  faying,  Admitto  te  hahilem , 
O’  c .  Ayliffe’s  Par  ergon. 

5.  The  allowance  of  an  argument;  the  grant  of  a  pofition  not 
fully  proved. 

I  o  ADMFT.  v.  a.  [admitto,  Lat.] 

1.  To  fuller  to  enter  ;  to  grant  entrance. 

Does  not  one  table  Bavius  Hill  admit  ? 

2.  To  lufier  to  enter  upon  an  office ;  in  which  fenfe,  the  phrafe 
of  admiffion  into  a  college ,  &c.  is  ufed. 

The  treafurer  found  it  no  hard  matter  fo  far  to  terrify  him, 
that,  for  the  king’s  fervice,  as  was  pretended,  he  admitted ,  for 
a  hx-clark,  a  perfon  recommended  by  him.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  allow  an  argument  or  pofition. 

Suppofe  no  weapon  can  thy  valour’s  pride 
Subdue,  that  by  no  force  thou  may’ll  be  won, 

Admit  no  Heel  can  hurt  or  wound  thy  fide, 

And  be  it  heav’n  hath  thee  fuch  favour  done.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii. 
This  argument  is  like  to  have  the  lefs  effedt  on  me,  feeing  I 
cannot  eafily  admit  the  inference.  Locke. 

4.  To  allow,  or  grant  in  general  ;  fometimes  with  the  particle  of. 

If  you  once  admit  of  a  latitude,  that  thoughts  may  be  ex¬ 
alted,  and  images  railed  above  the  life,  that  leads  you  infen- 
fibly  from  your  own  principles  to  mine.  Dryd.  on  Heroic  Poetry. 
AdmiTtable.  adj.  [from  admit.]  The  perfon  or  thing  which 
may  be  admitted. 

The  clerk,  who  is  prefented,  ought  to  prove  to  the  bilhop, 
that  he  is  a  deacon,  and  that  he  has  orders  ;  otherwife,  the 
bilhop  is. not  bound  to  admit  him  :  for,  as  the  law  then  Hood, 
a  deacon  was  admittable.  Ayliffe’s  Par  ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

AdmiTtance.  n.f.  [from  admit]  > 

1.  The  adl  of  admitting;  allowance  or  permiffion  to  enter. 

It  cannot  enter  anv  man’s  conceit  to  think  it  lawful,  that 
every  man  which  lifteth  fhould  take  upon  him  charge  in  the 
church  ;  and  therefore  a  folemn  admittance  is  of  fuch  necelfity, 
that,  without  it,  there  can  be  no  church-polity.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

As  to  the  admittance  of  the  weighty  elaftic  parts  of  the  air 
into  the  blood,  through  thecoats  of  the  velfels,  it  feems  contrary 
to  experiments  upon  dead  bodies.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  entering. 

What 

If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ? — ’tis  gold 

Which  buys  admittance.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cy  mb  dine. 
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Surely  a  daily  expectation  at  the  gate,  is  the  readiell  way  t« 
gain  admittance  into  the  houfe.  South’s  Sermons. 

There’s  news  from  Bertran  ;  he  defires 
Admittance  to  the  king,  and  cries  aloud, 

This  day  lhall  end  our  fears.  Dryden’s  Spanif  Friar. 

There  are  fome  ideas  which  have  admittance  only  through 
one  fenfe,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  them.  Locke. 

3.  Cullom,  or  prerogative,  of  being  admitted  to  great  perfons  ; 
a  fenfe  now  out  of  ule. 

Now,  Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpofe :  you  are 
a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  of  great  admittance ,  authen- 
tick  in  your  place  and  perfon,  generally  allowed  lor  your  many 
warlike,  courtlike,  and  learned  preparations. 

Shakefpeare  s  Merry  JVives  of  Windf or. 

4.  Concelfion  of  a  pofition. 

Nor  could  the  Pythagorean  give  eafy  admittance  thereto ; 
for,  holding  that  feparate  fouls  fuccelfively  fupplied  other  bo¬ 
dies,  they  could  hardly  allow  the  railing  of  fouls  from  other 
worlds.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i. 

To  Admi'x.  v.  a.  [ admifeeo ,  Lat.]  To  mingle  with  fome- 
thing  elfe. 

Admi'xtion.  n.  f  [from  admix.]  7  he  union  of  one  body  with 
another,  by  mingling  them. 

All  metals  may  be  calcined  by  Prong  waters,  or  by  admixtion 
of  fait,  Ihlpbur,  and  mercury.  Bacon’s  Phyftcal  Remains. 

7  he  elements  are  no  where  pure  in  thefe  lower  regions;  and 
if  there  is  any  free  from  the  admixtion  of  another,  fure  it  is 
above  the  concave  of  the  moon.  Glanvi lie’s  Sccpfs  Scientifica. 

There  is  no  way  to  make  a  Prong  and  vigorous  powder  of 
faltpetre,  without  the  admixtion  of  fulphur.  Browris  V ulgar  Err. 

Admixture,  n.f  [from  admix.]  The  body  mingled  with 
another ;  perhaps  fometimes  the  adl  of  mingling. 

A  mafs  which  to  the  eye  appears  to  be  nothing  but  mere 
fimple  earth,  lhall,  to  the  fmell  or  tape,  difeover  a  plentiful 
admixture  of  fulphur,  alum,  or  fome  other  mineral. 

Woodward' s  Natural  HiJlory,  p.  iv. 
Whatever  acrimony,  or  amaritude,  at  any  time  redounds  in 
it,  mup  be  derived  from  the  admixture  of  another  fiiarp  bitter 
fubPance.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

To  ADMONISH,  v.  a.  [ admoneo ,  Lat.] 

To  warn  of  a  fault;  to  reprove  gently  ;  to  counf  l  againft 
wrong  practices ;  to  put  in  mind  of  a  fault  or  a  duty ;  with 
the  particle  of  or  againjl ,  which  is  more  rare,  or  the  infinitive 
mood  of  a  verb. 

One  of  his  cardinals,  who  better  knew  the  intrigues  of  af¬ 
fairs,  admonifhed  him  againft  that  unlkilful  piece  of  ingenuity. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

He  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonifh ,  and  before  them  fet 
7‘he  paths  of  righteoufnefs.  Milt.  Par.  Loft ,  b.  xi. 

But  when  he  was  admonifned  by  his  fubjedl  to  defend ,  he 
came  down,  gently  circling  in  the  air,  and  finging,  to  the 
ground.  Dryden’s  Dedication  of  Virgil’s  Paft. 

Admo'nisher.  n.  f.  [from  admonifh.]  The  perlon  that  admo- 
nilhes,  or  puts  another  in  mind  of  his  faults  or  duty. 

Horace  was  a  mild  admonifer ;  a  court-fat )  rip  fit  for  the 
gentle  times  of  AuguPus.  Dryden’s  Juvenal ,  Dedicat. 

Admonishment  n.f  [from  admonifh.]  Admonition  ;  the 
notice  by  which  one  is  put  in  mind  of  faults  or  duties  :  a  word 
not  often  ufed. 

But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  Pudious  care. — 

— Thy  grave  admonifh merits  prevail  with  me. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  V.  p.  i. 

To  th’  infinitely  Good  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks,  and  his  admonifment 
Receive,  with  folemn  purpofe  to  obferve 
Immutably  his  fovereign  will,  the  end 
Of  what  we  are.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  vii.  /.  77. 

AdmoniTion.  n.f.  [admonitio,  Lat.]  The  hint  of  a  fault  of 
duty  ;  counfel ;  gentle  reproof. 

They  mu  ft  give  our  teachers  leave,  for  the  faving  of  thofe 
fouls,  to  intermingle  fomqtimes,  with  other  morenecefiary 
things,  admonition  concerning  thefe  not  unneceftary.  Hooker. 

From  this  admonition  they  took  only  occafion  to  redouble 
their  fault,  and  to  fleep  again;  fo  that,  upon  a  fecond  and  third 
admonition ,  they  had  nothing  to  plead  for  their  unfeafonable 
drowfinefs.  South’s  Sermons. 

Admoni  TIONER.  n.f  [from  admonition.]  A  liberal  difpenfer 
ol  admonition  ;  a  general  advifer.  A  ludicrous  term. 

Albeit  the  admonitioners  did  feem  at  firft  to  like  no  prefeript 
form  of  prayer  at  all,  but  thought  it  the  beft  that  their  minifter 
fhould  always  be  left  at  liberty  to  pray,  as  his  owndiferetion  did 
ferve,  their  defender,  and  his  afiociates,  have  fithence  propofed 
to  the  world  a  form  as  themfelves  did  like.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  27. 

Admo'nitory.  adj.  [ admonitorius ,  Lat.]  That  which  admo- 
nifties. 

I  he  fentence  of  reafon  is  either  mandatory,  (hewing  what 
mull  be  done ;  or  elfe  permiffive,  declaring  only  what  may  be 
done  ;  or,  thirdly,  admonitory ,  opening  what  is  the  moft  conve¬ 
nient  for  us  to  do.  Hooker’s  Ecclcfajlical  Polity ,  b.  i. 

Admur  mu  raTion.  n.f.  [admurmuro,  Lat]  The  adl  of  mur¬ 
muring,  or  whifpering  to  another.  Dipt. 
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To  AdMo've.  v.  a.  [ admoveo ,  Lat.]  To  bring  one  thing , to 
another. 

If,  unto  the  powder  of  loadttone  or  iron, we  admove  the  north- 
pole  of  the  loadttone,  the  powders,  or  fmall  divifions,  will  erecT: 
and  conform  themfelves  thereto.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b  ii. 
Ado',  n.  f  [from  the  verb  to  do ,  with  a  before  it,  as  the  French 
affaire ,  from  a  and  faire.] 

1.  Trouble,  difficulty. 

He  took  Clitophon  prifoner,  whom,  with  much  ado ,  he  keep- 
eth  alive ;  the  Helots  being  villainoufly  cruel.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

They  moved,  and  in  the  end  perfuaded,  with  much  ado,  the 
people  to  bind  themfelves  by  folemn  oath.  Hooker ,  Pref. 

He  kept  the  borders  and  marches  of  the  pale  with  much 
ado-,  he  held  many  parliaments,  wherein  fundry  laws  were 
made.  ^  Sir  "John  Davies  on  Ireland. 

With  much  ado ,  he  partly  kept  awake  ; 

Not  fuff’ring  all  his  eyes  repofe  to  take  : 

And  afk’d  the  ftranger,  who  did  reeds  invent, 

And  whence  began  fo  rare  an  inftrument.  Dryden. 

2.  Buttle  ;  tumult ;  bufinefs  ;  fometimes  with  the  particle  about. 

Let’s  follow,  to  fee  the  end  of  this  ado. 

Sbakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
All  this  ado  about  Adam’s  fatherhood,  and  the  great nefs  of  its 
power,  helps  nothing  to  eftablifh  the  power  of  thofe  that  go¬ 
vern-  .  _  _  Lode. 

3.  It  has  a  light  and  ludicrous  fenfe,  implying  more  tumult  and 
Ihew  of  bufinefs,  than  the  affair  is  worth  5  in  this  fcnle  it  is 
generally  ufed. 

I  made  no  more  ado ,  but  took  all  their  feven  points  in  my 
target,  thus.  Shakefp.  Ilenry  IV. 

We’ll  keep  no  great  ado — a  friend  or  two  — 

For,  hark,  Tybalt  being  {lain  fo  late. 

It  may  bethought  we  held  him  careledy. 

Being  our  kinfman,  if  we  revel  much.  Shakefp. Rom.and,Jul. 
Come,  come,  lays  Pufs,  without  any  more  ado,  ’tis  time 
for  me  to  go  to  breakfaft  ;  for  cats  don’t  live  upon  dialogues. 

L’EJlrange,  Fab.  ii. 

Adole'scence.  n.f  [adolefccntia,  Lat.] 

The  age  fucceeding  childhood,  and  fucceeded  by  puberty  ; 
more  largely,  that  part  of  life  in  which  the  body  has  not  yet 
reached  its  full  perfection.  See  Adolescency. 

The  foils  mutt  have  a  tedious  time  of  childhood  and  adolef- 
cence,  before  they  can  either  themfelves  affitt  their  parents,  or 
encourage  them  with  new  hopes  of  potterity.  Bentley’s  Serrn. 
Adole'scency.  n.f.  The  fame  with  adolcfcencc. 

He  was  fo  far  from  a  boy,  that  he  was  a  man  born,  and  at 
his  full  ftature,  if  we  believe  Jofephus,  who  places  him  in  the 
laft  adolefcency ,  and  makes  him  twenty-five  years  old. 

Bi  own  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  v.  c.  8. 
To  AD  OFT.  v.  a.  [adopts,  Lat.] 

To  take  a  fon  by  choice;  to  make  him  a  fon,  who  was  not  fo 
by  birth. 

W ere  none  of  all  my  father’s  fitters  left ; 

Nay,  were  I  of  my  mother’s  kin  bereft; 

None  by  an  uncle’s  or  a  grandame’s  fide, 

Yet  I  cou’d  Home  adopted  heir  provide  Dryd.  Perf  Sat  vi. 
2.  To  place  any  perfon  or  thing  in  a  nearer  relation,  than  they 
have  by  nature,  to  fomething  elfe. 

Whether,  adopted  to  fome  neighboring  ftar. 

Thou  roll’tt  above  us,  in  thy  wand’ring'race. 

Or,  in  proceffion  fix’d  and  regular, 

Mov’d  with  the  heav’ns  majeftic  pace ; 

Or  call’d  to  more  celeftial  blifs, 

Thou  tread’ff,  with  feraphims,  the  vaft  abyfs.  Dryd. 

We  are  feldom  at  eafe  from  the  folicitation  of  our  natural 
or  adopted  defires ;  but  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  uneafinefles, 
out  of  that  ttock,  which  natural  wants,  or  acquired  habits,  have 
heaped  up,  take  the  will  in  their  turns.  Locke. 

Ado'ptedly.  adv.  [from  adopted. ]  After  the  manner  of  fome¬ 
thing  adopted. 

Acloptedly ,  as  fchool -maids  change  their  names, 

By  vain,  though  apt,  affection.  Shakefp.  Mea fare  for  Meaf. 
Ado'pter.  n.f.  [from  adopt .] 

He  that  gives  fome  one  by  choice  the  rights  of  a  foil. 
Ado'ption'.  n.  J.  [ adoptio ,  Lat.] 

1.  1  he  act  of  adopting,  or  taking  to  one’s  felf  what  is  not  native. 

See  the  hell  of  having  a  falffi  wbman  !  My  bed  fliall  be  a- 
bufed,  my  cotters  ranfacked,  my  reputation  gnawn  at ;  and  I 
fhall  not  only  receive  this  villainous  wrong,  but  ftand  under 
the  adoption  of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  the 
wrong.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

2.  The  ttate  of  being  adopted. 

In  which  time  fhe  purpos’d, 

By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  luffing,  to 
O’ercome  you  with  her  fhew  :  yes,  and  in  time 
(When  fhe  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft)  to  work 
Her  fon  into  th’  adoption  of  the  crown.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 
I11  every  act  of  our  chriftian  worfhip,  we  are  taught  to  call 
upon  him  under  the  endearing  character  of  our  Father,  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  our  adoption ,  that  wc  are  made  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint  heirs  of  Chrift.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Ado'ptive,  adj.  [adopt  ivus,  Lat.] 
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r.  He  that  is  adopted  by  another,  and  made  his  fon. 

ft  is  impoffible  an  elective  monarch  ttiould  be  fo  free  and 
abfolute  as  an  hereditary  ;  no  more  than  it  is  poffiblc  for  a  fa¬ 
ther  to  have  fo  lull  power  and  intereft  in  an  adoptive  fon,  as  in 
a  natural.  Bacon  s  Confi derations  on  a  War  with  Spain. 

2.  He  that  adopts  another,  and  makes  him  his  fon. 

An  adopted  fon  cannot  cite  his  adoptive  father  into  court, 
without  his  leave.  Ayliffe’s  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Ado'r  ABLE.  adj.  [adorable,  I'r.]  That  which  ought  to  be  ado¬ 
red  ;  that  which  is  worthy  of  divine  honours. 

On  thefe  two,  viz.  the  love  of  God,  and  our  neighbour, 
hang  both  the  law  and  the  prophets,  fays  the  adorable  Author  of 
chriftianity;  and  the  Apottle  fays,  the  end  of  the  law  is  cha¬ 
nty.  Cheyne' s  Philofophical  Principles. 

Adc/rableness.  n.  f.  [from  adorable .]  The  quality  of  being 
adorable;  worthinels  of  divine  honours. 

Adorably,  adv.  [from  adorable.]  In  a  manner  worthy  of 
adoration. 

Adora'tion.  n.f.  [adoratio,  Lat.] 

i.  i  he  external  homage  paid  to  the  Divinity, diftinct  from  men¬ 
tal  reverence. 


2. 


Solemn  and  ferviceable  worftiip  we  name,  for  diftinctioa 
fake,  whatfoever  belongeth  to  the  church,  or  publick  fociety, 
of  God,  by  way  of  external  adoration.  Hooker,  b.  v.  §  4. 

It  is  poffible  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  who  believe  a  fupreme 
excellent  Being,  may  yet  give  him  no  external  adoration  at  all. 

Stilhngfcef  s  Defence  of  Difcourfes  on  Rom.  Idolatry. 
Homage  paid  to  perfons  in  high  place  or  efteem. 

O  ceremony,  Ihew  me  but  thy  worth  : 

What  is  thy  toll,  O  adoration  / 

Art  thou  nought  elfe  but  place,  degree,  and  form. 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 

Wherein  thou  art  lefs  happy,  being  fear’d. 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink’ff  thou  oft,  inftead  of  homage  fweet, 

But  poifon’d  flattery  ?  Shakefpeare’s  Hcnn  V 

To  ADO'RE.  v.a.  [adoro,  Lat.]  7  ' 

1 .  To  worfhip  with  external  homage ;  to  pay  divine  honours. 

The  mountain  nymphs  and  Themis  they  adore. 

And  from  her  oracles  relief  implore.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  ufed,  popularly,  to  denote  a  high  degree  of  reverence  or 
regard  ;  to  reverence;  to  honour ;  to  love. 

The  people  appear  adoring  their  prince,  and  their  prince 
adoring  God .  Tatler,  N°  5  7 . 

Ado'rement.  n.f  [from  adore.]  Adoration;  worfhip  ;  a 
word  fcarcely  ufed. 

The  priefts  of  elder  times  deluded  their  apprehenfions  with 
footh-faying,  and  fuch  oblique  idolatries,  and  won  their  credu¬ 
lities  to  the  literal  and  downright  adorement  of  cats,  lizzards 
and  beetles.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  3! 

Ado'rer.  n.f.  [from  adore.] 

He  that  adores ;  a  worfhiper  :  a  term  generally  ufed  in  a 
low  fenfe ;  as,  by  lovers,  or  admirers. 

Being  fo  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France,  I  would  abate  her 
nothing  ;  though  I  profefs  myfelf  her  adorer ,  not  her  friend. 

Shakefpeare’s  Cymbeline. 

Whilft  as  th’  approaching  pageant  does  appear, 

And  echoing  crouds  fpeak  mighty  Venus  near; 

I,  her  adorer,  too  devoutly  ffand 

Faft  on  the  utmoft  margin  of  the  land.  Prior. 

2.  A  worfhipper,  in  a  ferious  fenfe. 

He  was  fo  fevere  an  adorer  of  truth,  as  not  to  diffemble ;  or 
to  fuffer  any  man  to  think  that  he  would  do  any  thing,  which 
he  refolved  not  to  do.  Clarendon. 

To  ADO'R N.  v.a.  [adorno,  Lat.] 

1.  I  o  drefs ;  to  deck  the  perfon  with  ornaments. 

He  hath  cloathed  me  with  the  garments  of  falvation,  he 
hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteoufnefs,  as  a  bride- 
groom  decketh  himfelf  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride  adorn- 
eih  herfelf  with  her  jewels.  Ifaiaf  Jxi.  , 

Yet  ’tis  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part, 

That  fhews  more  coft  than  art ; 

^Jewels  at  nofe  and  lips,  but  ill  appear. 

2.  To  fetout  any  place  or  thing  with  decorations. 

A  gallery  adorned  with  the  pictures  or  ftatues  of  the  invention 
of  things  ufeful  to  human  life.  Coidey. 

3.  To  embellifh  with  oratory  or  elegance  of  language. 

1  his  will  fupply  men  s  tongues  with  many  new  things,  to 
be  named,  adorned,  and  deferibed,  in  their  difeourfe. 

Sprat’s  Hijlory  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Thoufands  there  are  in  darker  fame  that  dwell, 

Whofe  names  fome  nobler  poem  fhall  adorn  ; 

For,  though  unknown  to  me,  they  fure  fought  well.  Dryd. 

Ado'rnment.  n.f.  [from  adorn.]  Ornament;  embellifhment; 
elegance 

Which  attribute  was  not  given  to  the  earth,  while  it  was 
confufed  ;  nor  to  the  heavens,  before  they  had  motion  and 
adornment.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

She  held  the  very  garment  of  Potthumus  in  more  refpect  than 
my  noble  and  natural  perfon,  together  with  the  adornment  of 
my  qualities.  ~  Shakefpeare’s  Cymbeline. 

Ado'wn.  adv.  [from  a  and  down.]  Down;  on  the  oround 

K  *  Thrice 
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Thrice  did  flic  fink  culown  in  deadly  found, 

And  thrice  he  her  reviv’d  with  bufy  pain.  Fairy  Vhiecn,  b.  i. 
Ado'wn.  prep.  Down;  towards  the  ground;  from  a  higher 
filiation  towards  a  lower. 

In  this  remembrance  Emily  ere  day 
Arofe,  and  drefs’d  hcrfelf  in  rich  array  ; 

Erefh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair, 

A  down  her  fhouklcrs  fell  her  length  of  hair.  Dryd.  Fables. 
Adre'ad.  adv.  [from  a  and  dread ;  as,  afide ,  athirji ,  ajleep. ] 

In  a  Hate  of  fear  ;  frighted  ;  terrified  :  now  obfolcte. 

And  thinking  to  make  all  men  aclread  to  fuch  a  one  an  ene¬ 
my,  who  would  not  fpare,  nor  fear  to  kill  fo  great  a  prince. 

*  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Adri'ft.  adv.  [from  a  and  drift ,  from  drive.] 

Floating  at  random  ;  as,  any  impulfe  may  drive. 

Then,  fhall  this  mount 
Of  paradife,  by  might  of  waves,  be  mov’d 
Out  of  his  place,  pufh’d  by  the  horned  flood  ; 

With  all  his  verdure  fpoil’d,  and  trees  adrift 
Down  the  great  river,  to  the  opening  gulf, 

And  there  take  root.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  xi.  I  832. 

It  feem’d  a  corps  adrift  to  diftant  fight ; 

But  at  a  diflance  who  could  judge  aright.  Dryd.  Fables. 
T  he  cullom  of  frequent  reflection  will  keep  their  minds  from 
running  adrift ,  and  call  their  thoughts  home  from  ufelefs  un- 
attentive roving.  Locke  on  Education ,  §176. 

ADRO'IT.  adj.  [French.]  Dextrous;  aClive;  fkilful. 

An  adroit  flout  fellow  would  fometimes  deflroy  a  whole  fa¬ 
mily,  with  juflice  apparently  againfl  him  the  whole  time. 

“Jervas’s  Intro  duff,  to  Don  Quixote. 
Adro'itness.  n.f  [from  adroit.] 

Dexterity  ;  readinefs  ;  activity.  Neither  this  word,  nor  a- 
droit ,  feem  yet  completely  naturalized. 


A  dry',  adv.  [from  a  and  dry.]  Athirfl ;  thirfly  ;  in  want  of  drink. 


He  never  told  any  of  them,  that  he  was  his  humble  fervant, 
but  his  'well-wifher;  and  would  rather  be  thought  a  malecon- 
tent,  than  drink  the  king’s  health  when  he  was  not  a  dry.  Speff. 

Adsciti'tious.  adj.  [ adfeititius ,  Lat.] 

That  which  is  taken  in  to  complete  fomething  elfe,  though 
originally  extrinfick ;  fupplemental ;  additional. 

Abstraction.  n.f  [adjlriffio^  Lat.] 

The  aCt  of  binding  together  ;  and  applied,  generally,  to  me¬ 
dicaments  and  applications,  which  have  the  power  of  making 
the  part  con  trail. 

To  ADVA'NCE.  v.  a.  [ avancer ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  bring  forward,  in  the  local  fenfe. 

Now  morn,  her  rofy  fleps  inth’  eaflern  clime 
Advancing ,  fow’d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl.  Parad.  Lof. 

2.  To  raife  to  preferment;  to  aggrandize. 

The  declaration  of  the  greatnefs  of  Mordecai,  whereunto 


the  Icing  advanced  him. 
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3.  To  improve. 

What  laws  can  be  advifed  more  proper  and  effedlual  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  nature  of  man  to  its  highefl  perfection,  than  thefe  pre¬ 
cepts  of  chriflianity  ?  .  Tillotfon. 

4.  To  heighten;  to  grace  ;  to  give luflre  to. 

As  the  calling  dignifies  the  mail,  fo  the  man  much  more  ad¬ 
vances  his  calling.  As  a  garment,  though  it  warms  the  body, 
has  a  return  with  an  advantage,  being  much  more  wanned  by 
it.  South’s  Sermons. 

5.  To  forward  ;  to  accelerate. 

Thefe  three  lafl  were  flower  than  the  ordinary  Indian  wheat 
of  itfelf ;  and  this  culture  did  rather  retard  than  advance.  Bacon. 

6.  To  propofe ;  to  offer  to  the  publick. 

I  dare  not  advance  my  opinion  againfl  the  judgment  of  fo 
great  an  author ;  but  I  think  it  fair  to  leave  the  decifion  to  the 
publick.  Dryden’s  Fables ,  Pref. 

Some  ne’er  advance  a  judgment  of  their  own. 

But  catch  the  fp reading  notion  of  the  town.  Pop.  Eff.  cnCrit. 

To  Adva'nce.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  come  forward. 

At  this  the  youth,  whofe  vent’rous  foul 

No  fears  of  magick  art  controul. 

Advanc’d  in  open  fight.  Parnel. 

2.  To  make  improvement. 

They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge,  and  not  deceive  and 
fwell  themfelves  with  a  little  articulated  air,  fhould  not  take 
words  for  real  entities  in  nature,  till  they  can  frame  clear  and 
diftinCl  ideas  of  thofe  entities.  Locke. 

Adva'nce.  n.f.  [from  to  advance.] 

1 .  The  ail  of  coming  forward. 

All  the  foot  were  put  into  Abington,  with  a  refolution  to 
quit,  or  defend,  the  town,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  advance  towards  it.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

So,  like  the  fun’s  advance ,  your  titles  fliow ; 

W hich,  as- he  rifes,  does  the  warmer  grow.  JValler. 

2.  A  tendency  to  come  forward  to  meet  a  lover  ;  an  ait  of  invi¬ 
tation. 

In  vain  are  all  the  practis’d  wiles. 

In  vain  thofe  eyes  would  love  impart ; 

Not  all  th’  advances ,  all  the  (miles, 

,  .  Can  move  one  unrelenting  heart.  JValJh. 
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5.  Gain  ;  profit. 

I  or  thou  faidft,  what  advantage  will  it  be  unto  thee,  an  1  what 
profit  fit  all  I  have,  if  I  be  cleanfed  from  my  fin  r  fd ,  xxxv.  3, 


\ 


His  genius  was  below 
The  fkill  of  ev’ry  common  beau  ; 

Who,  tho’  he  cannot  /pell,  is  wile 
Enough  to  read  a  lady’s  eyes ; 

And  will  each  accidental  glance 
Interpret  for  a  kind  advance.  Swift’s  Mifcell . 

He  has  deferibed  the  unworthy  paffion  of  the  goddefs  Ca- 
lypfo,  and  the  indecent  advances  fhe  made  to  detain  him  from 
his  own  country.  Pope’s  Odyffey ,  b.  vii.  notes. 

3.  Progreflion  ;  rife  from  one  point  to  another. 

Our  Saviour  raifed  the  ruler’s  daughter,  the  widow’s  fon, 
and  Lazarus;  the  firft  of  thefe,  when  fhe  had  juft  expired; 
the  fecond,  as  he  was  carried  to  the  grave  on  his  bier ;  and  the 
third,  after  he  had  been  fome  time  buried.  And  having,  by 
thefe  gradual  advances ,  manifefted  his  divine  power,  he  at  lafl 
exerted  the  highefl  and  molt  glorious  degree  of  it ;  and  raifed 
himfelf  alfo  by  his  own  all-quickening  virtue,  and  according  to 
his  own  exprefs  prediction.  Atterbury s  Sermons. 

Men  of  ftudy  and  thought,  that  reafon  right,  and  are  lovers 
of  truth,  do  make  no  great  advances  in  their  difeoveries  of  it. 

<■  Locke  of  Human  Unclerfanding ,  §  3. 

4.  Improvement ;  progrefs  towards  perfection. 

The  principle  and  objeCl  of  the  greateff  importance  in  the 
world  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  for  the  advance  and  per¬ 
fecting  of  human  nature.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Advancement,  n.f  [advancement t  Fr.] 

1.  The  aft  of  coming  forward. 

This  refinement  having  begun  about  the  time  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  I  had  fome  fhare  in  the  honour  of  promoting  it;  and  I 
obferve,  that  it  makes  daily  advancements ,  and,  I  hope,  in  time, 
will  raife  our  language  to  the  utmoft  perfection.  Swift. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  advanced  ;  preferment. 

During  whofe  reign,  the  Percies  of  the  North 
Finding  his  ufurpation  molt  unjuff, 

Endeavour’d  my  advancement  to  the  throne. 

Shakefpcare’ s  Flenry  VI.  p.  i. 

3.  The  act  of  advancing  another. 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himfelf 
More  than  in  your  advance??ient.  Shakefpeare’ s  K.  Lear. 

4.  Improvement. 

Nor  can  we  conceive  it  may  be  unwelcome  unto  thofe  ho¬ 
noured  worthies,  who  endeavour  the  advancement  of  learn  ins'. 

Brown’s  Prcf  to  Vulgar  Errours. 
Adva'ncer.  n.f.  [from  advance.] 

He  that  advances  any  thing ;  a  promoter ;  forwarder. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  a  great  officer,  who  was  judged  no 
advancer  of  the  king’s  matters,  the  king  faid  to  his  folicitor 
Bacon,  who  was  his  kinfman.  How,  tell  me  truly,  what  fay  you 
of  your  coufin  that  is  gone  ?  Bacon’s  Apothegms. 

Let  us  add  only  this  concerning  this  latter  fort,  that  they  are 
greater  advancers  of  defamatory  defigns,  than  the  very  firft  con¬ 
trivers.  Government  of  the  Tongue.  <S,  c. 

A  D  V  A'N  r  A  G E.  ?i.  f  [avantage,  Fr.] 

1.  Superiority;  often  with  of  or  over  before  a  perfon. 

In  the  praClical  prudence  of  managing  fuch  gifts,  the  laity 
may  have  fome  advantage  over  the  clergy ;  whofe  experience 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  lefs  of  this  world  than  the  others.  *  Sprat. 

All  other  forts  and  feCts  of  men  would  evidently  have  the 
advantage  of  us,  and  a  much  furer  title  to  happinefs  than  we. 

Atterbury  s  Preface  to  his  Sermons. 

2.  Superiority  gained  by  ftratagem,  or  unlawful  means. 

The  common  law  hath  left  them  this  benefit,  whereof  they 
make  advantage ,  and  wreft  it  to  their  bad  purpofes. 

Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland.. 
But  fpecially  he  took  advantage  of  the  night  for  fuch  privy 
attempts,  infomuch  that  the  bruit  of  his  manlinefs  was  fpread 
every- where.  2  Mace,  viii.'  7. 

It  is  a  noble  and  a  fure  defiance  of  a  great  malice,  backed 
with  a  great  intereft ;  which  yet  can  have  no  advantage  of  a 
man,  but  from  his  own  expectations  of  fomething  that  is  with¬ 
out  him.  South’s  Sermons. 

As  foon  as  he  was  got  to  Sicily,  they  fent  for  him  back  ;  de¬ 
fining  to  take  advantage ,  and  profecute  him  in  the  abfence  of 
his  friends.  Swift  on  the  Diffent.  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

3.  Opportunity  ;  convenience. 

I  befeech  you, 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, 

Give  me  advantage  of  fome  brief  difeourfe 

With  Defdemona  alone.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

4.  Favourable  circumflances. 

Like  jewels  to  advantage  fet, 

Her  beauty  by  the  fhade  does  get.  JValler. 

A  face,  which  is  over-fiufhed,  appears  to  advantage  in  the 
eepeft  fcarlet,  and  the  darkeft  complexion  is  not  a  little  alle¬ 
viated  by  a  black  hood.  Addifon.  Speff aicr,  N*  265. 

t  1  rue  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drefs’d, 

M  hat  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  lo  well  exprefs’d. 

Pope’s  Ejfay  on  C  itic  fn. 


Certain 
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Certain  it  is,  that  advantage  now  fits  in  the  room  of  confid¬ 
ence,  and  fleers  all.  South’s  Sermins. 

6.  Overplus ;  fomething  more  than  the  mere  lawful  gain. 

O  my  gentle  Hubert, 

We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wall  of  flefh 
There  is  a  foul  counts  thee  her  creditor, 

And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love. 

Shakefpeare’s  King  'John. 

You  faid,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  advantage.  Shakejp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

•j.  Preponderation  on  one  fide  of  the  companion. 

Much  more  fhould  the  confederation  of  this  pattern  arm  us 
with  patience  againfl  ordinary  calamities  ;  efpecially  if  we  con- 
fider  his  example  with  this  advantage ,  that  though  his  fuffer- 
ings  were  wholly  undeferved,  and  not  for  himfelf  but  for  us, 
yet  lie  bore  them  patiently.  Tillotfon. 

To  Advantage,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  benefit. 

Convey  what  I  fet  down  to  my  lady  :  it  fhall  advantage 
more  than  ever  the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Shakefpeare’s  Twelfth-Night. 
The  great  bufmefs  of  the  fenfes  being  to  make  Us  take  no¬ 
tice  of  what  hurts  or  advantages  the  body,  it  is  wifely  ordered 
by  nature,  that  pain  fhould  accompany  the  reception  of  feveral 
ideas.  Locke. 

We  fhould  have  purfued  fome  other  way,  more  effectual,  for 
diflreffing  the  common  enemy,  and  advantaging  ourfelves .Swift. 

The  trial  hath  endamag’d  thee  no  way, 

Rather  more  honour  left,  and  more  efteem  ; 

Me  naught  advantag'd,  miffing  what  I  aim’d.  Par.  Regained. 

2.  To  promote;  to  bring  forward  ;  to  gain  ground. 

To  ennoble  it  with  the  fpirit  that  infpires  the  Royal  Society, 
were  to  advantage  it  in  one  of  the  belt  capacities  in  which  it  is 
improveable.  Glanville’s  Scepfis  Scientifca,  Pref. 

Advantaged,  adj.  [from  to  advantage. ] 

Poflefied  of  advantages. 

In  the  moft  advantaged  tempers,  this  difpofition  is  but  compa¬ 
rative  ;  whereas  the  moft  of  men  labour  under  difadvantages, 
which  nothing  can  rid  them  off.  Glanv.  Scepfis  Scientifica. 

Advantage-ground.  n.J'.  Ground  that  gives  fuperiority, 
and  opportunities  of  annoyance  or  refiftance. 

This  excellent  man,  who  flood  not  upon  the  advantage- 
ground  before,  from  the  time  of  his  promotion  to  the  archbifho- 
prick,  or  rather  from  that  of  his  being  commiffioner  of  the  trea¬ 
sury,  exceedingly  provoked,  or  underwent  the  envy,  and  re¬ 
proach,  and  malice  of  men  of  all  qualities  and  conditions  ;  who 
agreed  in  nothing  elfe.  Clarendon. 

Advanta'geous.  adj.  [avantageux,  Fr.] 

1.  Of  advantage;  profitable;  ufeful;  opportune;  convenient. 

The  time  of  ficknefs,  or  afflidlion,  is,  like  the  cool  of  the  day 
to  Adam,  a  feafon  of  peculiar  propriety  for  the  voice  of  God  to 
be  heard  ;  and  may  be  improved  into  a  very  advantageous  op¬ 
portunity  of  begetting  or  increafing  fpiritual  life  in  the  foul. 

Hammond’s  Fundamentals. 

Here  perhaps 

Some  advantageous  a£t  may  be  atchiev’d 

By  fudden  onfet,  either  with  hell-fire 

To  wafte  his  whole  creation  ;  or  poffefs 

All  as  our  own.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  ii.  /.  363. 

2.  It  is  ufed  with  relation  to  perfons,  and  followed  by  to. 

Since  every  painter  paints  himfelf  in  his  own  works,  ’tis  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  him  to  know  himfelf,  to  the  end  that  he  may  cul¬ 
tivate  thofe  talents  which  make  his  genius.  Dryd.  Dufrefnoy. 

AdvANTa'geousl Y.  adv.  [from  advantageous .] 

Conveniently ;  opportunely;  profitably. 

It  was  advantageoufy  fituated,  there  being  an  eafy  paffage 
from  it  to  /Egypt,  /Ethiopia,  Perfia,  and  India,  by  fea.  Arbuth. 

Advant  aTeousn  rss.  n.f  [from  advantageous.] 

Quality  of  being  advantageous ;  profitablenefs  ;  ufefulnefs  ; 
convenience. 

The  laft  property,  which  qualifies  God  for  the  fitteft  objeiSl 
of  our  love,  is,  the  advantageoufnefs  of  his  to  us,  both  in  the 
prefent  and  the  future  life.  Boyle’s  Seraphic  Love. 

To  ADVE'NE.  v.n.  [advenio,  Lat.]  _ 

To  accede  to  fomething  ;  to  become  part  of  fomething  elfe, 
without  being  effential ;  to  be  fuperadded. 

A  fixth  caufe  confidered  in  judicature,  is  ftiled  an  accidental 
caufe  ;  and  the  accidental  of  any  a£t,  is  faid  to  be  whatever  ad¬ 
venes  to  the  act  itfelf  already  fubftantiated.  Aylijfe’ s  Par  ergon. 

Adve'nient.  adj.  [ adveniens ,  Lat.] 

A.dvening  ;  coming  from  outward  caufes  ;  fuperadded. 

If  to  fuppofe  the  foul  a  diftinct  fubftance  from  the  body,  and 
cxtrinfecally  advenient ,  be  a  great  error  in  philofophy,  almoft  all 
the  world  hath  hitherto  been  miftaken. 

Glanville' s  Vanity  of  Dogmatifm. 
Being  thus  divided  from  truth  in  themfelves,  they  are  yet 
farther  ^removed  by  advenient  deception  ;  for  they  are  daily 
mocked  into  error  by  fubtler  devifers.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Errours. 

AT  vent.  n.f.  [from  advent  us ;  that  is,  adventus  Redcmptoris.] 
The  name  of  one  of  the  holy  feafons,  fignifying  the  coming  ; 
that  is,  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  ;  which  is  made  the  fubject  of 
our  devotion  during  the  four  weeks  before  Chriftmas. 
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Advi/ntine.  adj.  [from  advenio,  adventum.] 

Adventitious  ;  that  which  is  extrinfically  added  ;  that  which 
comes  from  outward  caufes  :  a  word  fcarcely  in  ufe. 

As  for  the  peregrine  heat,  it  is  thus  far  true,  that,  if  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  adventine  heat  be  greatly  predominant  to  the  na¬ 
tural  heat  and  fpirits  of  the  body,  it  tendeth  to  diilblution  or 
notable  alteration.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hifory,  NJ  836. 

Adventitious,  adj.  [ adventitias ,  Lat.] 

That  which  advenes  ;  accidental ;  fupervenient ;  extrinfi¬ 
cally  added,  not  effentially  inherent. 

Difeafes  of  continuance  get  an  adventitious  ftrength  from 
cuftom,  befidcs  their  material  caufe  from  the  humours.  Bacon. 

Though  we  may  call  the  obvious  colours  natural,  and  the 
others  adventitious ;  yet  fuch  changes  of  colours,  from  whatso¬ 
ever  caufe  they  proceed,  may  be  properly  enough  taken  in,  to 
illuftrate  the  prefent  fubjedl.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

If  his  blood  boil,  and  th’  adventitious  fire 
Rais’d  by  high  meats,  and  higher  wines,  require 
To  temper  and  allay  the  burning  heat ; 

Waters  are  brought,  which  by  decoction  get 
New  coolnefs.  Dryd.  Juvenal ,  Sat.  v. 

Of  this  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  gem-kind  ;  where,  of  all 
the  many  forts  reckoned  up  by  lapidaries,  there  are  not  above 
three  or  four  that  are  original ;  their  diverfities,  as  to  luftre, 
colour,  and  hardnefs,  arifing  from  the  different  admixture  of 
other  adventitious  mineral  matter.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hif. 

Adve'n  tive.  n.f.  [from  advenio,  Lat.]  The  thing  or  perfon 
that  comes  from  without:  a  word  not  now  in  ufe. 

That  the  natives  be  not  fo  many,  but  that  there  may  be  el¬ 
bow-room  enough  for  them,  and  for  the  advent ives  alfo. 

-  Bacon’s  Advice  to  Sir  George  Villiers. 

Adve'ntual.  adj.  [from  advent.] 

Relating  to  the  feafon  of  advent. 

1  do  alfo  daily  ufe  one  other  colledl ;  as,  namelv,  the  colledls 
adventual. ,  quadragefimal,  pafchal,  or  pentecoftal,  for  their  pro¬ 
per  feafons.  Bifhop  Saunderfon  upon  Submiffon  to  TJjurpers. 

ADVE'NTURE.  n.f.  [French.] 

1 .  An  accident ;  a  chance ;  a  hazard  ;  an  event  of  which  we  have 
no  direction. 

The  general  fummoned  three  caftles  that  were  near :  one 
defperate  of  fuccour,  and  not  defirous  to  difpute  the  defence, 
prefently  yielded ;  but  two  ftood  upon  their  adventure. 

Sir  John  Hayward. 

2.  In  this  fenfe  is  ufed  the  phrafe,  at  all  adventures ;  [a  l' ad  ven¬ 
ture,  Fr.J  By  chance  ;  without  any  rational  fcheme. 

Blows  flew  at  all  adventures ,  wounds  and  deaths  given  and 
taken  unexpended ;  many  fcarce  knowing  their  enemies  from 
their  friends.  Sir  John  Hayward. 

Where  the  mind  does  not  perceive  this  probable  connection, 
there  men’s  opinions  are  the  effedls  of  chance  and  hazard,  of  a 
mind  floating  at  all  adventures ,  without  choice  and  without  di¬ 
rection.  Locke. 

3.  The  occafion  of  cafual  events ;  an  enterprife  in  which  fome¬ 
thing  muft  be  left  to  hazard. 

For  I  muft  love,  and  am  refolv’d,  to  try 
My  fate,  or,  failing  in  th’  adventure ,  die.  Dryden’s  Fables. 
This  noun,  with  all  its  derivatives,  are  frequently  written 
without  ad ;  as,  venture ,  venturous. 

To  Adve'nture.  v.  n.  [ adventurer ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  try  the  chance  ;  to  dare. 

Be  not  angry, 

Moft  mighty  princefs,  that  I  have  adventur’d 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  falfe  report.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 
The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you,  which  would 
not  adventure  to  fet  the  foie  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  for 
delicatenefs  and  tendernefs.  Denter.  xxviii.  26. 

2.  In  an  active  fenfe,  to  put  into  the  power  of  chance. 

For  my  father  fought  for  you,  and  adventuredlhs  life  for,  and 
delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  Midian.  Judges ,  ix.  17. 

3.  It  is  often  ufed  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun ;  as,  he  adventured 
himfelf. 

Adve'nturer.  n.f.  [adventurier,  Fr.] 

He  that  feeks  occafions  of  hazard  ;  he  that  puts  himfelf  in 
the  hands  of  chance. 

He  is  a  great  adventurer ,  faid  he, 

That  hath  his  fword  through  hard  affay  forgone, 

And  now  hath  vow’d,  till  he  avenged  be 
Of  that  defpight,  never  to  wear  none.  Fairy  fhieen,  h.  ii. 
The  kings  of  England  did  not  make  the  conqueft  of  Ireland 
their  own  work ;  it  was  begun  by  particular  adventurers ,  and 
■other  voluntaries,  who  came  to  feek  their  fortunes  in  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Davies  on  Ireland. 
In  this  action,  highly  commendable,  he  intended  to  hazard 
his  own  aCtion,  that  fo  the  more  eafily  he  might  win  adventur¬ 
ers. ,  who  elfe  were  like  to  belefs  forward.  Sir  IV.  Raleigh’s  Elf. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Britilh,  which  the  late  wars  drew 
over,  and  of  adventurers  or  foldiers  feated  here,  the  country  had, 
by  the  laft  war,  and  plague,  been  left,  in  a  manner,  deftitute. 

Temple’s  Mifcellanies. 

Their  wealthy  trade  from  pirate’s  rapine  free, 

Our  merchants  Fhall  no  more  advent' rers  be.  Dryden. 

■Adye'n- 
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A  o  v  eN  turous.  adj.  [ advcnturcux ,  Fr .  J 

i.'  He  tha  t  is  inclined  to  adventures  ;  and,  confequcntly,  bold, 
daring,  courageous. 

At  land  and  Tea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight. 

Was  never  known  a  more  advent' rous  knight ; 

Who  oftner  drew  his  fword,  and  always  for  the  right. 

Dryd.  Hind  ancl  Panther. 
7.  Applied  to  things  ;  that  which  is  full  of  hazard ;  which  re¬ 
quires  courage ;  dangerous. 

But  Fve  already  troubled  you  too  long, 

Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  advent' rous  fong. 

My  humble  verfe  demands  a  fofter  theme ; 

A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  ft  ream.  Addifon. 

Adventurously,  adv.  [from adventurous.] 

Alter  an  adventurous  manner  ;  boldly  ;  daringly. 

They  are  both  hanged ;  and  fo  would  this  be,  if  he  durft 
fteal  any  thing  advcnturoujly.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 

Adv  eNturesome.  adj.  [from  adventure.] 

The  fame  with  adventurous :  a  low  word,  fcarcely  ufed  in 


writing. 
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AdveNturesomeness.  n.f  [from  adventurefome~\ 

The  quality  of  being  adventurefome. 

AT)  VERB.  n.  f.  \_adverbium^  Lat.] 

A  word  joined  to  a  verb  or  adjective,  and  folely  applied  to 
the  ufe  of  qualifying  and  reftraining  the  latitude  of  their  ftgni- 
fication,  by  the  intimation  of  fome  circumftance  thereof ;  as, 


of  quality,  manner,  degree. 


Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 


1  bus  we  fay,  he  runs  fwiftly ;  the  bird  flies  aloft ;  he  lives 
virtuoufly. 

Adve'rbial.  adj.  [ advcrbialis ,  Lat.j 

1  hat  which  has  the  quality  or  ftrudure  of  an  adverb. 

Adve'rbially.  adv.  [, adverbialiter ,  Lat.j 
Like  an  adverb  ;  in  the  manner  of  an  adverb. 

I  fhould  think  alia  was  joined  adverbially  with  trem.it ,  did 
Virgil  make  ufe  of  fo  equivocal  a  fyntax.  AddiJ.  Rem.  on  Italy. 

AdyeTsaele.  adj.  [from  adverfe.] 

Contrary  to  ;  oppoftte  to.  Did?. 

ADDERS  A’ R!  A.  n.f.  [Lat.  A  book,  as  it  fhould  feem,  in 
which  Debtor  and  Creditor  were  fet  in  oppofltion.J  A  com¬ 
mon-place  ;  a  book  to  note  in. 

Lhefe  parchments  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  St.  Paul’s  ad- 


verfana. 


Bull's  Sermons. 


A  dversary,  n.f.  [adverfaire,  Fr.  adverfarius^  Lat.j 

An  opponent;  antagonift ;  enemy:  generally  applied  to 
thole  that  have  verbal  or  judicial  quarrels  ;  as,  controvertifts  or 
litigants  :  fometimes  to  an  opponent  in  Angle  combat  It  may 
fometimes  imply  an  open  profellion  of  enmity ;  as  we  fav,  a 
lecret  enemy  is  worfe  than  an  open  adverfary. 

Yet  am  I  noble,  as  the  adverfary 
I  come  to  cope.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Thofe  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  therefore,  which 
were  the  felf-fame  now  that  they  were,  when  holy  and  virtuous 
men  maintained  them  againft  profane  and  deriding  adverfaries , 
her  own  children  have  in  deriften.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  §  j. 

Mean  while  th’  adverfary  of  God  and  man, 

Satan,  with  thoughts  inflam’d,  of  higheft  defign, 

Puts  on  fwift  wings.  Milton's  Paradife  Lo/f  b.  ii.  /.  620. 
An  adverfary ,  on  the  contrary,  makes  a  ftricler  fearch  into 
11s,  and  difeovers  every  flaw  and  imperfection  in  our  tempers. 
A  friend  exaggerates  a  man’s  virtues ;  an  enemy  inflames  his 
crimes.  s  Addifon.  Spectator,  N"  399. 

Ad ve'rs  ative.  adj.  [ adverfativus,  Lat. J 

A  term  of  grammar,  applied  to  a  word  which  makes  fome 
oppofltion  or  variety ;  as  in  this  fentence  :  This  diamond  is 
orient ,  but  it  is  rough.  But  is  an  adverfative  conjundion, 

AT) V ERSE.  adj.  [ adverfus ,  Lat. J 

In  profe  it  has  now  the  accent  on  the  ftrft  fyllable  ;  in  verfe 
it  is  accented  on  the  ftrft  by  Shakefpeare ;  on  either,  indifferent¬ 
ly,  by  Milton  ;  on  the  laft,  by  Dry  den  ;  on  the  ftrft,  by  Ref- 
common . 

1.  Ading  with  contrary  directions  ;  as,  two  bodies  in  coJlifion. 

Was  I  for  this  nigh  wreckt  upon  the  fea, 

And  twice,  by  adverj'e  winds,  from  England’s  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

As  when  two  polar  winds  blowing  adverfe , 

Upon  theCronian  fea  together  drive 

Mountains  of  ice.  Milton  s  Par  a  life  I  off  b.  x.  /.  2S9. 

With  adverfe  blaft  up-turns  them  from  the  South, 

Notus  and  Afer.  Rid.  /.  701. 

A  cloud  of  fmoke  envelopes  either  hoft, 

And  all  at  once'  the  combatants  are  loft  ; 

Darkling  they  join  adverfe ,  and  fhock  unfeen  ;  • 

Courfers  with  couriers  juftling,  men  with  men.  Dryd. 

2.  Figuratively,  contrary  to  the  with  or  deftre ;  thence,  calami¬ 
tous ;  rfllidivc;  pernicious.  It  is  oppofed  to profperous. 

What  if  he  hath  decreed,  that  I  fhall  ftrft 
Be  try’d  in  humble  ftate,  and  things  adverfe ; 

By  tribulations,  injuries,  infults, 

Contempts,  and  fcorns,  and  fnares,  anu  violence.  Par.  Reg. 

Some  the  prevailing  malice  of  the  great, 

Unhappy  men,  or  adverfe  fate, 

Sunk  deep  into  the  gulfs  of  an  affl idled  ftate.  Rofcommon. 


ADV 

3.  Perfonally  opponent ;  the  perfon  that  counteracts  another,  or 
contefts  any  thing. 

Well  lhe  faw  her  father  was  grown  her  adverfe  party;  and 
yet  her  fortune  fuch,  as  fhe  muft  favour  her  rivals.  Sidney. 
Adve'rsity.  n.f  [ adverfite ,  Fr.J 

Affliction  ;  calamity ;  that  is,  oppofltion  to  our  wifhes. 

1.  Thecaufe  of  our  forrow;  affliction  ;  misfortune.  In  this  fen fe 
it  may  have  a  plural. 

Let  me  embrace  thefe  four  adverfities , 

For  wife  men  fay,  it  is  the  wifeft  courfe.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI, 

2.  The  ftate  of  uuhappinefs  ;  mifery. 

Sweet  are  the  ufes  of  adverjity , 

Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.  Shak.  As  you  like  it \ 
Concerning  deliverance  itfclf  from  all  adverjity ,  we  ufe  not 
to  fay  men  are  in  adverfty ,  whenfoever  they  feel  any  fmaJl 
hinderance  of  their  welfare  in  this  world,  but  when  fome  not¬ 
able  affliction  or  crofs,  fome  great  calamity  or  trouble,  befafl- 
eth  them.  Blocker ,  b.  v.  §  48’. 

A  remembrance  of  the  good  ufe  he  had  made  of  profperity, 
contributed  tolupport  his  mind  under  the  heavy  weight  of  ad¬ 
verjity,  which  then  lay  upon  him.  Atterlury's  Sermons. 

Ad  ve'rsi.  y.  adv .  [from  adverj'e.  J 

In  an  adverfe  manner  ;  oppofitely  ;  unfortunately. 

What  I  think,  I  utter,  and  fpend  my  malice  in  my  breath. 
Meeting  two  fuch  wealfmen  as  you  are,  (I  cannot  call  you  Ly- 
curgufles)  if  the  drink  you  give  me  touch  my  palate  advcrjly\  I 
make  a  crooked  face  at  it.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus 

To  ADVERT,  v.  n.  [adverto,  Lat.j 

To  attend  to  ;  to  regard  ;  to  obferve  ;  with  the  particle  to 
before  the  objed  of  regard. 

The  mind  of  man  being  not  capable  at  once  to  advert  to 
more  than  one  thing,  a  particular  view  and  examination  of 
fuch  an  innumerable  number  of  vaft  bodies,  will  afford  matter 
of  admiration.  _  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Now  to  the  univerfal  whole  advert ; 

The  earth  regard  as  of  that  whole  a  part ; 

In  which  wide  frame  more  noble  worlds  abound  ; 

Witnefs,  ye  glorious  orbs,  which  hang  around.  Blachr.orc. 
We  fometimes  lay,  To  advert  the  mind  to  an  object. 
Adve'rtence.  n.  f  [from  advert.] 

Attention  to ;  regard  to ;  confideration. 

Chriftianity  may  make  Archimedes  his  challenge ;  give  it 
but  where  it  may  fet  its  foot ;  allow  but  a  fober  advertence 
to  its  propofals,  and  it  will  move  the  whole  world. 

.  .  Decay  of  Piety. 

Adve'rtency.  n.f.  [from  advert.] 

The  fame  with  advertence.  Attention  ;  regard ;  heedftilnefs. 

Too  much  advertency  is  not  your  talent ;  or  elfe  you  had 
fled  from  that  text,  as  from  a  rock.  Swift 

I  o  ADVER  1  FSE.  v.  a.  [ advertir^  Fr.J 

It  is  now  fpoken  with  the  accent  upon  the  laft  fyllable ;  but 
appears  to  have  been  anciently  accented  on  the  fecond. 

1.  I  o  inform  another;  to  give  intelligence;  with  an  accufat'ure 
of  the  perfon  informed. 

The  biftiop  did  require  a  refpite. 

Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  advertife , 

W  hether  our  daughter  were  legitimate. 

Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

.  As  1  by  friends  am  well  advertifed. 

Sir  Edmund  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 

Biftiop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother, 

With  many  more  confederates  are  in  arms. 

_  rj.  .  .  .  Shakefpeare' s  Richard  III. 

2.  1  o  inform  ;  to  give  notice ;  with  of  before  the  fubied  of  in¬ 
formation.  J 

i  he  death  of  Selymus  nothing  fufpeded,  Ferhates,  under¬ 
standing  that  Solyman  expected  more  afliired  advertifement 
lent  unto  the  other  Bafias;  unto  whom  he  declared  the  death 
of  the  emperor  :  ^  which  they,  by  another  meffenger,  adver¬ 
ted  Solyman ;  firming  thofe  letters  with  all  their  hands  and 

ea,.\\  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks 

1  hey  were  to  advertife  the  chief  hero  of  the  diftreffes  of  his 
fubjeds  occafioned  by  his  abfence,  to  crave  his  fuccour,  and 
„  10I1  ate  him  to  haften  his  return.  Dryd.  Pref  Dufrefn. 

3‘  a!  °  SZC  ?°tlCe  °f  any  tb,nS’  b.v  means  of  an  advertifement'  in 
the  pubhek  prints  ;  as,  He  advertifed  his  lefs. 

D^^Fr]SJEMENT>  °r  Adve/rtisemEnt-  »•/  [■ advertife - 

1.  inftrudion;  admonition. 

— ’Tis  all  men’s  office  to  fpeak  patience 
I  o  thofe,  that  wring  under  the  load  of  forrow  : 
but  no  man  s  virtue  nor  fufficiency. 

To  be  fo  moral,  when  he  fhall  endure 
I  he  like  hxmfelf :  therefore  give  me  no  counfelj 
Mygncis  are  louder  than  advertifement. 

T  ...  Shakefpeare' s  Much  ado  about  Nothin'*. 

2.  Intelligence;  information.  * 

i  hen,  as  a  cunning  prince  that  ufeth  fpies, 
if  they  return  no  news,  doth  nothing  know  ; 

But  if  they  make  advertifement  of  lies, 

I  he  prince’s  counfel  all  awry  do  go.  Sir  John  Davies. 

3  1  He 
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He  had  received  advertifement ,  that  the  party,  which  was  fent 
for  his  relief  from  London,  had  received  fome  brufh  in  Somer- 
fetfliire,  which  would  much  retard  their  march.  Clarendon. 

The  drum  and  trumpet,  by  their  feveral  founds,  ferve  for 
many  kinds  of  advertifements ,  in  military  affairs  :  the  bells  ferve 
to  proclaim  a  fcare-fire  ;  and,  in  fome  places,  water-breaches  ; 
the  departure  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  ;  time  of  divine  fer- 
vice;  the  hour  of  the  day;  day  of  the  month.  Holder. 

3.  Notice  of  any  thing  publifhed  in  a  paper  of  intelligence. 
Advertiser,  n.f  [ advert ijei/r ,  Fr. j 

1.  He  that  gives  intelligence  or  information. 

2.  The  paper  in  which  advertifements  are  publifhed. 
Advertising,  or  Advertising,  part.  adj.  [from  advert  if.} 

ACtive  in  giving  intelligence ;  monitory  :  a  word  not  now  in 

•  ufe. 

As  I  was  then 

Advert  if ng,  and  holy  to  your  bufinefs. 

Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  ftill 
Attornied  at  your  lervice.  Sbakefp v  Medfure  for  Meafure. 

To  Adve'sperate.  v.  7 1.  [advefpero, L?it.} 

.  To  draw  towards  evening.  Diet. 

Advi'ce.  n  f.  [avis,  advis ,  Fr.  from  advifo,  low  Latin.] 

1 .  Counfel ;  inftrudtion  :  except  that  inftruCtion  implies  fuperio- 
.  rity,  and  advice  may  be  given  by  equals  or  inferiors. 

Break  we  our  match  up,  and,  by  my  advice ; 

Let  us  impart  what  we  have  feen  to-night 

Unto  young  Hamlet.  Sbakefp.  Hamlet. 

O  troubled,  weak  and  coward,  as  thou  art ! 

Without  thy  poor  advice ,  the  lab’ring  heart 
To  worfe  extremes  with  fwifter  fteps  would  run  ; 

Not  fav’d  by  virtue,  yet  by  vice  undone.  Prior. 

2.  Reflexion;  prudent  confideration ;  as,  he  always  a£ts  with 
good  advice. 

What  he  hath  won,  that  he  hath  fortified  : 

So  hot  a  fpeed,  with  fuch  advice  difpos’d. 

Such  temperate  order,  in  fo  fierce  a  courfe, 

.  Doth  want  example.  Sbakefp.  King  John. 

3.  Confultation  ;  deliberation ;  with  the  particle  with. 

Great  princes,  for  the  moft  part,  taking  advice  with  work¬ 
men,  with  no  lefs  coft,  fet  their  things  together.  Bacon's  EJf. 

4.  Intelligence;  as,  the  merchants  received  advice  of  their  lofs. 
This  fenfe  is  fomewhat  low,  and  chiefly  commercial. 

Advi'ce-boat.  n.f  A  veffel  employed  to  bring  intelligence. 
Ad  vi'sable.  adj.  [from  advife.}  Prudent;  fit  to  be  advifed. 

Some  judge  it  advifable  for  a  man  to  account  with  his  heart 
.  every  day ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  beft  and  fureft  courfe; 
for  ftill  the  oftner,  the  better.  South's  Sermons. 

It  is  not  advifable  to  reward,  where  men  have  the  tendernefs 
not  to  punifh.  L'EJlrange's  Fables. 

Advi'sableness.  n.f.  [from  advifable.]  The  quality  of  being 
advifable,  or  fit ;  fitnefs  ;  propriety. 

ToADVI'SE.  v.  a.  [advifer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  counfel ;  With  the  particle  to  before  the  thing  advifed. 

If  you  do  ftir  abroad,  go  arm’d. - 

■  -  Arm’d,  brother  I - — 

•  - -  Brother,  I  advife  you  to  the  beft.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 

I  would  advife  all  gentlemen  to  learn  merchants  accounts, 
and  not  to  think  it  a  fkill  that  belongs  not  to  them.  Locke. 

When  I  confider  the  fcruples  and  cautions  I  here  lay  in  your 
way,  methinks  it  looks  as  if  I  advifed  you  to  fomething  which 

•  I  would  have  offered  at,  but  in  effeCf  not  done.  Idem. 

2.  To  give  information  ;  to  inform;  to  make  acquainted  with 
any  thing  ;  often  with  the  particle  of  before  the  thing  told. 

You  were  advis'd ,  his  flefh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  fears;  and  that  his  forward  fpirit 
Would  lift  him,  where  moft  trade  of  danger  rang’d. 

Shakefpeare's  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 
Such  difeourfe  bring  on. 

As  may  advife  him  of  his  happy  ftate  ; 

Happinefs  in  his  pow’r,  left  free  to  will.  Paradife  Lojl. 

A  pofting  meffenger  difpatch’d  from  hence. 

Of  this  fair  troop  advis'd  their  aged  prince.  Dry  den's  dEneid. 
To  Advi'se.  v.  n. 

1.  Toconfult;  with  the  particle  with  before  the  perfon  con- 
fulted  ;  as,  he  advifed  with  his  companions. 

2.  To  confider;  to  deliberate. 

Advife  if  this  be  worth 
Attempting,  or  to  fit  in  darknefs  here. 

Hatching  vain  empires.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ii. 

Advi'sed.  participial  adj.  [from  advife.'] 

1.  Adting  with  deliberation  and  defign ;  prudent;  wife. 

Let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his  difeourfe,  than  in  his  ap¬ 
parel  or  gefture ;  and,  in  his  difeourfe,  let  him  be  rather  ad¬ 
vifed  in  his  anfwers,  than  forward  to  tell  ftories.  Bacon's  EJJ. 
Th’  Almighty  Father,  where  he  fits 
Shrin’d  in  his  fandtuary  of  heav’n  fecure, 

Confulting  on  the  fum  of  things  forefeen. 

This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advis'd.  Paradife  Lof,  b.vi. 

2.  Performed  with  deliberation ;  done  on  purpofe ;  aifted  with  de¬ 
fign. 

By  that  which  we  work  naturally,  as,  when  we  breathe, 
fleep,  and  move,  we  fet  forth  the  glory  of  God,  as  natural 
VOL.  I. 


agents  do  ;  albeit  we  have  no  exprefs  purpofe  to  make  that  dilr 
end,  nor  any  advifed  determination  therein  to  follow  a  law. 

Hooker ,  b.  i.  p.  49; 

In  my  fchool-days,  when  I  had  loft  one  fhaft, 

I  fhot  his  fellow  of  the  felf-fame  flight. 

The  felf-fame  way,  with  more  advifed  watch, 

'Fo  find  the  other  forth ;  by  vent’ring  both, 

I  oft  found  both.  Sbakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice a 

Advi'sedly.  adv.  [from  advifed. ]  Deliberately;  purpofely; 
by  defign ;  prudently; 

Surprize  may  be  made  by  moving  things,  when  the  party  is 
in  hafte,  and  cannot  ftay  to  confider  advifedly  of  that  which  is 
moved.  Bacon,  EJfay  xxiii* 

Thou  ftileft  feeond  thoughts  (which  are  by  all  allowed  the 
beft)  a  relapfe  ;  and  talkeft  of  a  quagmire,  where  no  man  ever 
ftuck  faft  ;  and  accufeft  conftancy  of  mifehief  in  what  is  na¬ 
tural,  and  advifedly  undertaken.  Sir  John  Suckling. 

Advi'sedness.  n.  f  [from  advifed.]  Deliberation;  cool  and 
prudent  procedure. 

While  things  are  in  agitation,  private  men  may  modeftly 
tender  their  thoughts  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  that  are  in 
authority  ;  to  whofe  care  it  belongeth,  in  preferibing  concern¬ 
ing  indifferent  things,  to  proceed  with  all  juft  aduifednejs  and 
moderation.  Saunderjon's  Judgment  in  one  View. 

Advi'se  me  nt.  n.f  [advifement,  Fr.] 

I.  Counfel ;  information. 


Mote  I  wote. 

What  ftrange  adventure  do  ye  nowpurfue  ? 

Perhaps  my  fuccour,  or  advifement  meet, 

Mote  ftead  you  much  your  purpofe  to  fubdue.  Fairy  EJucen. 

I  will;  according  to  your  advifement,  declare  the  evils,  which 
feem  moft  hurtful.  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  It  is  taken  likewife,  in  old  writers,  for  prudence  and  circum- 
fpeCtion.  It  is  now,  in  both  fenfes,  antiquated. 

Advi'ser.  n.f  [from  advife.]  The  perfon  that  ad  vifes,  or  gives 
counfel;  a  counfellor. 

Here,  free  from  court-compliances,  he  walks, 

And  with  himfelf,  his  beft  advijer ,  talks.  Waller. 

They  never  fail  of  their  moft  artful  and  indefatigable  ad- 
drefs,  to  filence  this  impertinent  advifer,  whofe  feverity  awes 
their  excefles.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Adula'tion.  n.f.  [adulation?  Fr.  adulatio ,  Lat.J  Flattery  j 
high  compliment. 

O  be  fick,  great  Greatnefs  ! 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure. 

Think’ft  thou  the  firy  fever  will  go  out, 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ?  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

They  Who  flattered  him  moft  before,  mentioned  him  n#^ 
with  the  greateft  bitternefs,  and  called  him  now  the  corrupter 
of  the  king,  and  betrayer  of  the  people  ;  without  imputing  the 
leaft  crime  to  him,  committed  fince  the  time  of  that  exalted 
adulation ,  or  that  was  not  then  as  much  known  to  them,  as  it 
could  be  now.  Clarendon. 

Adula'tor.  n.f.  [adulator,  Lat.]  A  flatterer.  DiB. 

A'dulatory.  adj.  [ adulatorius ,  Lat.]  Flattering;  full  of  com¬ 
pliments.' 

ADU'L T.  adj.  [ adultus ,  Lat.]  Grown  up ;  paft  the  age  of  in¬ 
fancy  and  weaknefs. 

They  would  appear  lefs  able. to  approve  themfelves,  not  only 
to  the  confeffor,  but  even  to  the  catechift,  in  their  adidt  age; 
than  they  were  in  their  minority ;  as  having  fcarce  ever  thought 
of  the  principles  of  their  religion,  fince  they  conned  them  to 
avoid  correction.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  earth,  by  thefe  applauded  fchools,  ’tis  faid. 

This  fingle  crop  of  men  and  women  bred ; 

Who  grown  adult?  (fo  chance,  it  feems,  enjoin’d) 

Did,  male  and  female,  propagate  their  kind.  Blackmore. 

Adu'lt.  n.f  A  perfon  above  the  age  of  infancy,  or  grown 
to  fome  degree  of  ftrength ;  fometimes  full  grown :  a  word  ufed 
chiefly  by  medicinal  writers. 

The  deprefiion  of  the  cranium,  without  a  fraCture,  can  but 
feldom  occur ;  and  then  it  happens  to  children,  whofe  bones 
are  more  pliable  and  foft  than  thofe  of  adults.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

Adu'ltness.  n.f  [from  adult.}  The  ftate  of  being  adult. 
See  Adolescence.  Di£f. 

To  Adu'lter.  v.  a.  [ adulterer ,  Fr.  adultero ,  Lat.]  To  com¬ 
mit  adultery  with  another :  a  word  not  claflkal. 

His  chafte  wife 

He  adulters  ftill ;  his  thoughts  lye  with  a  whore.  Ben.  Johnf 

Adu'lter  ant.  n.f.  [adulterans,  Lat.]  The  perfon  or  thing 
which  adulterates. 

To  Adulterate,  v.a.  [adulterer,  Fr.  adultero,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  commit  adultery. 

But  fortune,  oh ! 

Adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John ;’ 

And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluckt  on  France. 

Shakefp.  King  John. 

2.  To  corrupt  by  fome  foreign  admixture;  to  contaminate. 

Common  pot-afhes,  bought  of  them  that  fell  it  in  fhops,who 
are  not  fo  foolilfily  knavifh,  as  to  adulterate  them  with  falt- 
petre,  whidh  is  much  dearer  than  pot-afties.  Boyle. 

Could  a  man  be  compofed  to  fuch  an  advantage  of  conftitu- 

k  tution. 
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tion,  that  it  fliould  not  at  all  adulterate  the  images  of  his  mind  ; 
yet  this  fecond  nature  would  alter  the  crafis  of  his  underftand- 
ing.  Glanville’ s  Scepfts  Scientifica ,  c.  xvi. 

The  prefent  Wat  has  fo  adulterated  our  tongue  with  ftrange 
words,  that  it  would  be  impoffibje  for  one  of  our  great  grand¬ 
fathers  to  know  what  his  pofterity  have  been  doing.  Spectator. 

Adu'lterate.  adj.  [from  To  adulterate.] 

J.  Tainted  with  the  guilt  of  adultery. 

I  am  poffefs’d  with  an  adulterate  blot ; 

My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  grime  of  luft ; 

Being  {trumpeted  by  thy  contagion.  Shakefp.  Comedy  of  Err. 

—  That  inceftuous,  that  adulterate  beaft.  Idem ,  Hamlet. 

2.  Corrupted  with  fome  foreign  mixture. 

It  does  indeed  differ  no  more,  than  the  maker  of  adulterate 
wares  does  from  the  vender  of  them.  Governm .  of  the  Tongue. 

They  will  have  all  their  gold  and  filver,  and  may  keep  their 
adulterate  copper  at  home ;  for  we  are  determined  not  to  pur- 
chafe  it  with  our  manufadtures.  Swift’s  Mifcellanies. 

Adu'lterateness.  n.f.  [from  adulterate. ]  The  quality  or 
ftate  of  being  adulterate,  or  counterfeit. 

Adulteration,  n.f  [from  adulterate.] 

1 .  The  adt  of  adulterating  or  corrupting  by  foreign  mixture  j 
contamination. 

To  make  the  compound  pafs  for  the  rich  metal  fimple,  is  an 
adulteration ,  or  counterfeiting  :  but  if  it  be  done  avowedly,  and 
without  difguifing,  it  may  be  a  great  faving  of  the  richer  me¬ 
tal  .  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  7  9 8. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  adulterated,  or  contaminated. 

Such  tranflations  are  like  the  adulteration  of  the  nobleft  wines, 
where  fomething  of  the  colour,  fpirit,  and  flavour,  will  re¬ 
main  ;  and,  while  they  pleafe  fome  injudicious  palates,  do 
only  raife  the  indignation  of  every  good  tafte.  Felton  on  the  Clajf. 

Adu'lterer.  n.f.  [adulter,  Lat.J  The  perfon  guilty  ot  adul¬ 
tery. 

With  what  impatience  muft  the  mufe  behold. 

The  wife  by  her  procuring  hufband  fold  ; 

For  tho’  the  law  makes  null  th’  adulterer  $  deed 

Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  fucceed.  Dryd.  Juvenal. 

Adu'lteress.  n.f.  [from  adulterer .]  A  woman  that  com¬ 
mits  adultery. 

The  Spartan  lady  replied,  when  {he  was  afked,  What  was 
the  punifhment  for  adulterejfes  ?  There  are  no  fuch  things  here. 

Government  of  the  Tongue ,  §  3. 

A  robe  of  tiffue,  ftiff  with  golden  wire; 

An  upper  veft,  once  Helen’s  rich  attire  ; 

From  Argos  by  the  fam’d  adult' refs  brought ; 

With  golden  flow’rs  and  winding  foliage  wrought. Dry.Vir. 

Adu'lterine.  n.f.  [adulterine,  Fr.  adult erinus,  Lat.J  A  child 
born  of  an  adulterefs  :  a  term  of  canon  law. 

AdU/lterous.  adj.  [adulter,  Lat.]  Guilty  of  adultery. 

Th’  adulterous  Antony,  moft  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  off. 

And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull. 

That  nofes  it  againft  us.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
An  adulterous  perfon  is  tied  to  reftitution  of  the  injury,  fo 
far  as  it  is  reparable ;  and  to  make  provifion  for  the  children, 
that  they  may  not  injure  the  legitimate.  Taylor. 

Think  on  whofe  faith  th’  adult'rous  youth  rely’d  ; 

Who  promis’d,  who  procur’d  the  Spartan  bride  ?  Dryd.  /£n. 

ADU'LTERY.  n.  f.  [adulterium,  Lat.]  The  adl  of  violat¬ 
ing  the  bed  of  a  married  perfon. 

All  thy  domeftic  griefs  at  Fome  be  left. 

The  wife’s  adult' ry,  with  the  fervant’s  theft; 

And  (the  moft  racking  thought,  which  can  intrude) 

Forget  falfe  friends,  and  their  ingratitude.  Dryd.  Juven. 

Adu'mbrant.  adj.  [from  adumbrate .]  That  which  gives  a 

flight  refemblance. 

ToADU'MBRATE.  v.  a.  [adumhro,  Lat.] 

To  fhadow  out ;  to  give  a  flight  likenefs  ;  to  exhibit  a  faint 
refemblance,  like  that  which  fhadows  afford  of  the  bodies 
which  they  reprefent. 

Heaven  is  deflgned  for  our  reward,  as  well  as  refeue ;  and 
therefore  is  adumbrated  by  all  thofe  pofitive  excellencies,  which 
can  endear  or  recommend.  Decay  of  P iety. 

Adumbra'tion.  n.f.  [horn  adumbrate.] 

1.  The  a<ft  of  adumbrating,  or  giving  a  flight  and  imperfeft  re- 
prefentation.  See  ADUMBRATE. 

‘  'Fo  make  fome  adumbration  of  that  we  mean,  the  interiour 
is  rather  an  impulfton  or  contufion  of  the  air,  than  an  eliflon  or 
fe&ion  of  the  fame.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hiji.  N°  187. 

2.  The  flight  and  imperfedt  reprefentation  of  a  thing ;  a  faint 


{ketch. 

The  obfervers  view  but  the  backfide  of  the  hangings ;  the 
rio-ht  one  is  on  the  other  fide  the  grave :  and  our  knowledge  is 
but  like  thofe  broken  ends ;  at  beft  a  moft  confufed  adumbra - 
tl0tK  Glanville' s  Scepfts  Scientifica. 

Thofe  of  the  firft  fort  have  fome  adumbration  of  the  rational 
nature,  as  vegetables  haveot  the  fenftble.  Hales  s  Origin. 

AdunaTion.  n.f.  [from  ad  and  unus,  Lat.]  The  ftate  of  be¬ 
ing  united;  union:  a  word  of  little  life. 

When,  by  glaciation,  wood,  ftraw,  duft,  and  water,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  united  into  one  lump,  the  cold  does  not  caufe 
any  real  union  or  adunation, but  only  hardening  the  aqueous  parts 


of  the  liquor  into  ice;  the  other  bodies,  being  accidentally  prefent 
in  that  liquor,  are  frozen  up  in  it,  but  not  really  united.  Boyle. 

Adu'ncity.  n.f.  [ aduncitas ,  Lat.]  Crookednefs  ;  flexure  in¬ 
wards;  hookednefs. 

There  can  be  no  queftion,  but  the  aduncity  of  the  pounces, 
and  beaks  of  the  hawks,  is  the  caufe  of  the  great  and  habitual 
immorality  of  thofe  animals.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scrib. 

Adu'nque.  adj.  [aduncus,  Lat.]  Crooked;  bending  inwards  ; 
hooked. 

The  birds  that  are  fpeakers,  are  parrots,  pies,  jays,  daws, 
and  ravens ;  of  which  parrots  have  an  adunque  bill,  but  the  reft 
not.  Bacon's  Nat.  HiJl.  Nq  238. 

Advocacy,  n.f.  [from  advocate.]  I  he  adt  of  pleading ;  vin¬ 
dication  ;  defence ;  apology  :  a  word  in  little  ufe. 

If  any  there  are  who  are  of  opinion,  that  there  are  no  anti¬ 
podes,  or  that  the  ftars  do  fall,  they  {hall  not  want  herein  the 
applaufe  or  advocacy  of  Satan.  Browns  V ulgar  Errours,  b.  i; 

A'DVOCATE.  n.f  [ advocatus ,  Lat. ] 

1.  He  that  pleads  the  caufe  of  another  in  a  court  of  judicature. 

An  advocate,  in  the  general  import  of  the  word,  is  that  per¬ 
fon  who  has  the  pleading  and  management  of  a  judicial  caufe. 
In  a  ftridt  way  of  fpeaking,  only  that  perfon  is  ftiled  advocate , 
who  is  the  patron  of  the  caufe,  and  is  often,  in  Latin,  termed 
togatus,  and,  in  Englifh,  a  perfon  of  the  long  robe.  Ayl.  Par. 

Learn  what  thou  ow’ft  thy  country  and  thy  friend  ; 

What’s  requilite  to  fpare,  and  what  to  fpend  : 

Learn  this ;  and,  after,  envy  not  the  ftore 

Of  the  greas’d  advocate  that  grinds  the  poor.  Dryd.  Perfeus. 

2.  He  that  pleads  any  caufe,  in  whatever  manner,  as  a  controver- 
tift  or  vindicator. 

If  {he  dares  truft  me  with  her  little  babe. 

I’ll  fhew’t  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 

Her  advocate  to  th’  loudeft.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Of  the  feveral  forms  of  government  that  have  been,  or  are, 
in  the  World,  that  caufe  feems  commonly  the  better,  that  has 
the  better  advocate ,  or  is  advantaged  by  frefher  experience. 

Temple's  Mifcellanies. 

3.  It  is  ufed  with  the  particle  for  before  the  perfon  or  thing,  in 
whofe  favour  the  plea  is  offered. 

Foes  to  all  living  worth  except  your  own, 

And  advocates  for  folly  dead  and  gone.  Pope's  Epijlles. 

4.  In  the  fcriptural  and  facred  fenfe,  it  ftands  for  one  of  the  offices 
of  our  Redeemer. 


AVI  6  IllS  uCIVOCulcy 


And  propitiation ;  all  his  works  on  me. 

Good,  or  not  good,  ingraft.  Milton's  Paradife Lojl. 

AdvgcaYion.  n.f.  [from  advocate.]  The  office  of  pleading  ; 
plea;  apology. 

Alas  I  thrice  gentle  Caffio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune ; 

My  lord  is  not  my  lord ;  nor  fhould  I  know  him. 

Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  alter’d.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Ad  volaYion.  n.  f.  [ advolo ,  advolatum ,  Lat.]  The  act  of  fly¬ 
ing  to  fomething.  Di£f. 

Ad voluTion.  n.  f  [advolutio,  Lat.J  The  adt  of  rolling  to 
fomething. 

Advo'utry.  7 1.  f  [avoutrie,  Fr.]  Adultery. 

He  was  the  moft  perfidious  man  upon  the  earth,  and  he  had 
made  a  marriage  compounded  between  an  advoutry  and  a 
rape.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Advowe'.  n.f  He  that  has  the  right  of  advowfon.  See  Ad - 

VOWSON. 

Advo'wson,  or  Advo'wzen.  n.f  [In  common  law.] 

A  right  to  prefent  to  a  benefice,  and  fignifies  as  much  as  Jus 
Patronatus.  In  the  canon  law,  it  is  fo  termed,  becaufe  they 
that  originally  obtained  the  right  of  prefenting  to  any  church, 
were  great  benefadtors  thereto  ;  and  are  therefore  termed 
fometimes  Patroni,  fometimes  Advocati.  Cowell. 

To  Adu're.  v.n.  [aduro,  Lat.]  To  burn  up. 

Such  a  degree  of  heat,  which  doth  neither  melt  nor  fcorch, 
doth  mellow,  and  not  adure.  Bacon's  Nat.  HiJl.  N°  3 1 9. 

Adu'st.  adj.  [adujlus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Burnt  up  ;  hot  as  with  fire,  fcorched. 

By  this  means,  the  virtual  heat  of  the  water  will  enter ;  and 
fuch  a  heat  as  will  not  make  the  body  adujl,  ox  fragile.  Bacon. 

Which  with  torrid  heat, 

And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adujl. 

Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl. 

2.  It  is  generally  now  applied,  in  a  medicinal  or  philofophica! 
fenfe,  to  the  complexion  and  humours  of  the  body. 

Such  humours  are  adujl,  as,  by  long  heat,  become  of  a  hot 


and  fiery  nature,  as  choler,  and  the  like. 

1  o  eafe  the  foul  of  one  oppreffive  weight, 
This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  ftate. 

The  fame  adujl  complexion  has  imped'd 
Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field. 
Adu'sted.  adj.  [See  Adust.] 

I.  Burnt;  fcorch’d  ;  dried  with  fire. 

Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  fubtle  art, 
Concodled,  and  adujled ,  they  reduc’d 
1  o  blackeft  grain,  and  into  ftore  convey’d. 


Quincy. 


Pope. 


Paradife  Lofi. 

2.  Hot, 


A  F  A 


A  F  F 


2.  Hot,  as  the  complexion. 

In  regard  they  are  but  the  fruits  of  adufcd  choler,  and  the 
evaporations  of  a  vindicative  fpirit,  Helia  needs  not  much  care 
for  them  ;  befides,  fhe  mufl  give  lolers  leave  to  fpeak.  Howell. 
Adu'stible.  adj.  [from  adujl .]  That  which  may  be  adufted, 
or  burnt  up.  ,  DiSt. 

Adu'stion.  n.f.  [from  adujl.]  The  aiift  of  burning  up,  or  dry¬ 
ing,  as  by  fire. 

This  is  ordinarily  a  confequent  of  a  burning  colliquative  fe¬ 
ver  ;  the  fofter  parts  being  melted  away,  the  heat  continuing 
its  adujlion ,  upon  the  drier  and  flefhy  parts,  changes  into  a  mar- 
cid  fever.  Harvey  on  Confumptions . 

Adz.  n.f.  See  Addice. 

AE,  orM.  A  diphthong  of  very  frequent  ufe  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  which  feems  not  properly  to  have  any  place  in  the  En¬ 
gl  ifh  ;  fince  the  a:  of  the  Saxons  has  been  long  out  of  ufe,  be¬ 
ing  changed  to  e  fimple,  to  which,  in  words  frequently  occur¬ 
ring,  the  (s  of  the  Romans  is,  in  the  fame  manner,  altered,  a$ 
in  equator ,  equinofiial ,  and  even  in  Eneas. 

Eclogue,  n.f.  [written  inftead  of  eclogue ,  from  a  miftaken 
etymology.]  A  paftoral  ;  a  dialogue  in  verfe  between  goat¬ 
herds. 

Which  moved  him  rather  in  eeglogues  otherwife  to  write} 
doubting,  perhaps,  his  ability,  which  he  little  needed,  or  mind¬ 
ing  to  furnifh  our  tongue  with  this  kind  wherein  it  faulteth. 

Spenfer’s  Paflorals. 

IE'g  ilops.  n.f.  [ai'yt^L>  Gr.  fignifying  goat-eyed,  the  goat  be¬ 
ing  fubje£t  to  this  ailment.] 

A  tumour  or  fweiling  in  the  great  corner  of  the  eye,  by  the 
root  of  the  nofe,  either  with  or  without  an  inflammation  :  alio 
a  plant  fo  called,  for  its  fuppofed  virtues  againft  fuch  a  diftem- 
per.  Quincy. 

ALgilops  is  a  tubercle  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye. 

JVifemans  Surgery. 

^gypti'acum.  n.f.  An  ointment  confining  only  of  honey, 
verdigreafe  and  vinegar.  Quincy. 

JE l,  or  Eal,  or  Al. 

In  compound  names,  as  vdv  in  the  Greek  compounds,  figni- 
fies  all ,  or  altogether.  So  /Elwin  is  a  ccmpleat  conqueror :  Albert , 
all  illuflrious  :  Allred,  altogether  reverend :  Alfred ,  altogether 
peaceful.  To  thefe  P amrnachius,  Pancratius,  P  amphilius,  he. 
do  in  fome  meafure  anfwer.  Gibfons  Camdenv, 

JEl f,  (which,  according  to  various  dialedls,  is  pronounced  ulf, 
i welph ,  hnlph ,  hilp ,  helfe ,  and,  at  this  day,  belpe)  implies  affiftance. 
So  /Elfwin  is  victorious,  and  /Elf wold,  an  auxiliary  governour  ; 
M  If  gif  a,  a  lender  of  ajf fiance  :  with  which  Boetius ,  Symrnachus , 
Epicurus,  he.  bear  a  plain  analogy.  Gibfons  Camden * 

Alni'gma.  See  Enigma. 

Ae'rial.  adj.  [ aerius ,  Lat.] 

1 .  Belonging  to  the  air,  as  confifting  of  it. 

The  thunder,  when  to  roll 

With  terrour  through  the  dark  aerial  hall.  Paradife  Lofl. 

From  all  that  can  with  fins  or  feathers  fly. 

Thro’  the  aerial  or  the  wat’ry  Iky.  Prior. 

I  gathered  the  thicknefs  of  the  air,  or  aerial  interval,  of  the 
glaffes  at  that  ring.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Vegetables  abound  more  with  aerial  particles,  than  animal 
fubftances.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Produced  by  the  air. 

The  gifts  of  heav’n  my  follVing  fong  purfues, 

Aerial  honey,  and  ambrofial  dews.  Dryd.  Virg.  Georg. 

3.  Inhabiting  the  air.  • 

Where  thofe  immortal  fhapes 
Of  bright  aerial  fpirits  live  infpher’d. 

In  regions  mild,  of  calm  and  ferene  air.  Paradife  Regained. 
Aerial  ahimals  may  be  fubdivided  into  birds  and  flies.  Locke. 

4.  Placed  in  the  air. 

Here  fubterranean  works  and  cities  fee. 

There  towns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree.  Pope's  Effay  on  Man. 
5-  elevated  in  fituation,  and  therefore  in  the  air. 

A  fpacious  city  Rood,  with  firmeft  walls, 

Sure  mounded,  and  with  numerous  turrets  crown’d. 

Aerial  fpires,  and  citadels,  the  feat 

Of  kings  and  heroes  refolute  in  war.  Philips. 

ALrie.  n.f.  [ airie ,  Fr.] 

The  proper  word  in  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey  for  that 
which  we  generally  call  a  neft  in  other  birds.  Covoell. 

Af.Ro'logy.  n.f.  [««{  and  >.oy&,  Gr.]  The  do&rine  of  the  air. 
A'eromancy.  n.f  [a^g  and  Gr.]  The  arc  of  divining  by 
the  air.  Difi. 

Aero'metry.  n.f.  [d^  and  fftfv.]  The  art  of  meafuring 
the  air.  *  DiEl. 

Aero'scopy.  n.f.  [*Vj  and  crxeVh',  Gr.]  The  obfervation  of 
the  air.  Dili. 

JE' l  HIOPS-MINERAL.  n.f. 

A  medicine  fo  called,  from  its  dark  colour,  prepared  of 
quickfilver  and  fulphur,  ground  together  in  a  marble  mortar  to 
a  black  powder.  Such  as  have  ufed  it  moft,  think  its  virtues 
not  very  great.  Quincy. 

^Eti'tfs.  n.f.  [alto.,  an  eagle.]  Eagle-ftone.  It  is  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  chcfnut,  and  hollow,  with  fonlewhat  in  it  that  rattles 
upon  fhaking.  Quincy. 


Afa'r.  adv.  [from  a  for  at,  and  far .]  See  FaIL 

1.  At  a  great  diftanec. 

So  fhaken  as  we  are,  fo  wan  with  care, 

Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 

And  breathe  Ihort-winded  accents  of  new  broils, 

To  be  commenc’d  in  ftrouds  afar  remote  ? 

Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV. 
We  hear  better  when  we  hold  our  breath  than  contrary} 
infomuch  as  in  liftening  to  attain  a  found  afar  off,  men  hold 
their  breath.  Bacon' s  Natural  Hiflory,  N°  2  £4. 

2.  To  a  great  diftance. 

Hedlor  flattened  to  relieve  his  boy  ; 

Difmifs’d  his  burnifli’d  helm  that  fhone  afar. 

The  pride  of  warriours,  and  the  pomp  of  war.  iDryd. 

3;  From  afar ;  from  a  diftant  place. 

The  rough  Vulturnus,  furious  in  its  courfe. 

With  rapid  ftreams  divides  the  fruitful  grounds,  . 

And  from  afar  in  hollow  murmur  founds.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

4-.  Afar  off ;  remotely  diftant. 

Much  fufpedling  his  fecret  ends,  he  entertained  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  France,  but  fecretly  and  afar  off, \  and  to  be  govern¬ 
ed  as  occafions  fhould  vary.  Sir  "John  Hayward. 

Aff/ard.  participial  adj.  [from  to  fear,  for  to  fright,  with  a  re¬ 
dundant.] 

1.  Frighted}  terrified;  afraid. 

He  loudly  bray’d,  that  like  was  never  heard} 

And  from  his  wide  devouring  oven  fent 
A  flake  of  fire,  that  flafliing  in  his  beard; 

Him  all  amaz’d,  and  almoft  made  afeard.  Fairy  Queen. 
But  tell  me,  Hal,  art  thou  not  horridly  afeard  ?  Thou  being 
heir  apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out  three  fuch  enemies' 
again,  as  Douglas,  Percy,  and  Glendower.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
Till  hecherifh’d  too  much  beard, 

And  make  Love,  or  me  afeard.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Underwoods. 

2.  It  has  the  particle  of  before  the  object  of  fear. 

Fear  is  deferibed  by  Spenfer  to  ride  in  armour,  at  the  clafh- 
ing  whereof  he  looks  afeard  of  himfelf.  Peacham. 

It  is  newbbfolete;  the  laft  authouf  whom  I  have  found  ufihg 
it,  is  Sedley. 

A'FER.  n.  f.  [Lat.]  The  fouthweft  wind. 

With  adverfe  blaft  upturns  them  from  the  fouth, 

Notus,  and  Afer,  black  with  thund’rous  clouds, 

From  Sierra  Liona.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  x.' 

Affability,  n.f.  [affabilite,  Ff.  affabilitas ,  Lat.]  See  Af¬ 
fable. 

The  quality. of  being  affable;  eafinefs  of  manners;  cour- 
teoufnefs ;  civility ;  condefcenfion.  It  is  commonly  ufed  of 
*  fuperiours. 

Hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit. 

Her  affability  and  baftiful  modefty, 

Her  wond’rous  qualities,  and  mild  behavioiiri 

Shakefpeare’ s  Tarriing  of  the  Shrew. 
He  was  of  a  moft  flowing  courtefy  and  affability  to  all  men,  ~ 
and  fo  defirous  to  oblige  them,  that  lie  did  not  enough  conftder 
the  value  of  the  obligation,  or  the  merit  of  the  perfon.  Clarend. 

All  inftances  of  charity,  fweetnefs  of  cOnverfation,  affabi¬ 
lity,  admonition,  all  fignifications  of  tendernefs,  care  and  watch- 
fulnefs,  mutt  beexpreffed  towards  children.  Taylor. 

It  is  impoffible  for  a  publick  minifter  to  be  fo  open  and  eafy 
to  all  his  old  friends,  as  he  was  in  his  private  condition ;  but 
this  may  be  helped  out  by  an  affability  of  add  refs.  L’Efl range. 
A'F  F  ABLE.  adj.  [affable,  Fr.  affabilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Eafy  of  manners;  accoftable;  courteous;  complaifant.  It 
is  ufed  of  fuperiours. 

He  was  affable ,  and  both  well  and  fair  fpoken,  and  would  ufe 
Arrange  fweetnefs  and  bland ilhment  of  words,  where  he  defired 
to  aftedt  or  perfuade  any  thing  that  he  took  to  heart.  Bacon . 

Her  father  is  Baptifta  Minola, 

An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman.  Shakefp.  Tam.  Shrew. 

Gentle  to  me,  and  affable  hath  been 
Thy  condefcenfion,  and  fhall  be  honour’d  ever 
With  grateful  memory.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  viii. 

2.  It  is  applied  to  the  external  appearance;  benign;  mild;  fa¬ 
vourable. 

Auguftus  appeared,  looking  round  him  with  a  ferene  and 
affable  countenance  upon  all  the  writers  of  his  age.  Tatler. 
A'ffablenes s.  n.f.  [from  affable.}  Courtefy  ;  affability. 
A'ffably.  adv.  [from  affable .]  In  an  affable  manner;  cour- 
teoufly ;  civilly. 

A'ffabrous.  adj .  [ affabre ,  Fr.]  Skilfully  made ;  complete  ; 

finifhed  in  a  workman-like  manner.  Ditt. 

Affabul aTion.  n.f  [ affabulatio ,  Lat.]  The  moral  of  a 
fable.  Dili. 

Affa'ir.  n.f.  [ affaire ,  Fr.]  Bufinefs ;  fomething  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  or  tranfadled.  It  is  ufed  for  both  private  and  publick 
matters.  \ 

I  was  not  born  for  courts  or  great  affairs  ; 

I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  fay  my  prayers.  Pope -■ 

A  good  acquaintance  with  method  will  greatly  aflift  every 
one  in  ranging,  difpofing,  and  managing  all  human  affairs. 

i  IVatts’s  Logick, 
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What  St.  John’s  fkill  in  ft  ate  affairs , 

What  Ormond’s  valour,  Oxford’s  cares, 

To  aid  their  finking  country  lent, 

Was  all  deftroy’d  by  one  event.  Swift. 

To  Affe'ar,  v.  n.  [from  affier,  Fr.]  To  confirm  ;  to  give  a 
fandlion  to  ;  to  eftablifh  :  an  old  term  of  law. 

Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country  ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  bafis  fure ; 

For  goodnefs  dares  not  check  thee  ! 

His  title  is  affear'd.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Affe'ct.  n.  f  [from  the  verb  affet 7.] 

1.  Affection;  paffion ;  fenfation. 

It  feemeth  that  as  the  feet  have  a  fympathy  with  the  head  ; 

'  fo  the  wrifts  have  a  fympathy  with  the  heart  ;  we  fee  the  af- 
febls  and  paflions  of  the  heart  and  fpirits  are  notably  difclofed 
by  the  pulfe.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  97. 

2.  Quality ;  circumftance. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  make  out  one  fingle  ulcer,  as  authors  de- 
fcribe  it,  without  other  fymptoms  or  affedl  s  joined  to  it.  Wifem. 
This  is  only  the  antiquated  word  for  affection. 

To  AF  F  E'C  T.  v.  a.  [affedler,  Fr.  affcio ,  affedlum,  Lat.] 

1.  To  a 6i  upon  ;  to  produce  effects  in  any  other  thing. 

The  fun 

Had  firft  his  precept  fo  to  move,  fo  fhine,  \ 

As  might  affedl  the  earth  with  cold,  and  heat. 

Scarce  tolerable.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x: 

The  generality  of  men  are  wholly  governed  by  names,  in 
matters  of  good  and  evil ;  fo  far  as  thefe  qualities  relate  to,  and 
affedl,  the  actions  of  men.  South's  Sermons. 

Yet  even  thofe  two  particles  do  reciprocally  affedl  each  other 
with  the  fame  force  and  vigour,  as  they  would  do  at  the  fame 
diftance  in  any  other  fituation  imaginable.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

2.  To  move  the  paffions. 

As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much  affedled  with 
the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  prefence  of  that  Being,  whom 
none  can  fee  and  live ;  he  muft  be  much  more  affedled,  when 
he  confiders,  that  this  Being  whom  he  appears  before,  will  exa¬ 
mine  the  adtions  of  his  life,  and  reward  or  puniftt  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  513: 

3.  To  aim  at;  to  endeavour  after  :  fpoken  of  perfons. 

Atrides  broke 

His  filence  next,  but  ponder’d  ere  he  fpoke  : 

Wife  are  thy  words,  and  glad  I  would  obey. 

But  this  proud  man  affedts  imperial  fway.  Dryden’s  Iliad: 

4;  To  tend  to  ;  to  endeavour  after  :  fpoken  of  things. 

The  drops  of  every  fluid  affedl  a  round  figure,  by  the  mu¬ 
tual  attraction  of  their  parts ;  as,  the  globe  of  the  earth  and 
fea  affedls  a  round  figure,  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts 
by  gravity.  Newton's  Opticks. 

5.  To  be  fond  of;  to  be  pleafed  with;  to  love;  to  regard  with 
fondnefs. 

That  little  which  fome  of  the  heathen  did  chance  to  hear, 
concerning  fuch  matter  as  the  facred  Scripture  plentifully  con- 
taineth,  they  did  in  wonderful  fort  affedl.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

There  is  your  crown  ; 

And  he  that  wears  the  crown  immortally. 

Long  guard  it  yours  !  If  I  affedl  it  more. 

Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown. 

Let  me  .no  more  from  this  obedience  rife.  Shak.  Henry  TV . 

Think  not  that  wars  we  love,  and  ftrife  affedl ; 

Or  that  we  hate  fweet  peace.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii. 

None  but  a  woman  could  a  man  diredl 
To  tell  us  women  what  we  moft  affedl.  Dryd.  Wife  of  Bath. 

6.  To  make  a  (hew  of  fomething ;  to  ftudy  the  appearance  of 
any  thing;  with  fome  degree  of  hypocrify. 

Another  nymph,  amongft  the  many  fair. 

Before  the  reft  affedted  ftill  to  ftand, 

And  watch’d  my  eye  preventing  my  command.  Prior. 

Thefe  often  carry  the  humour  fo  far,  till  their  affedled 
coldnefs  and  indifference  quite  kills  all.  the  fondnefs  of  a  lover. 

Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  171; 

The  confcious  hufband,  whom  like  fymptoms  feize. 
Charges  on  her  the  guilt  of  their  difeafe  ; 

Affecting  fury,  aCts  a  madman’s  part. 

He’ll  rip  the  fatal  fecret  from  her  heart.  Granville. 

7.  To  imitate  in  an  unnatural  and  conftrained  manner. 

Spenfer,  in  affedting  the  ancients,  writ  no  language  ;  yet  I 
would  have  him  read  for  his  matter,  but  as  Virgil  read  Ennius. 

Ben.  JohnJon’s  Difcoveries. 

8.  To  convidl  of  fome  crime ;  to  attaint  with  guilt :  a  phrafe 
merely  juridical. 

By  the  civil  law,  if  a  dowry  with  a  wife  be  promifed  and 
not  paid,  the  hufband  is  not  obliged  to  allow  her  alimony. 
But  if  her  parents  fhall  become  infolvent  by  fome  misfortune, 
fheihall  have  alimony,  unlefs  you  can  affedl  them  with  fraud, 
in  promifing  what  they  knew  they  were  not  able  to  perform; 

Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Affecta'tion.  n.f.  [ affediatio ,  Lat.]  The  aCt  of  making 
an  artificial  appearance. 

In  things  of  their  own  nature  indifferent,  if  either  councils 
or  particular  men  have  at  any  time,  with  found  judgment,  mif- 
liked  conformity  between  the  church  of  God  and  infidels,  the 
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caufe  thereof  hath  been  fomewhat  elfe  than  only  affedlation  of 
diffimilitude.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §  7. 

It  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  an  affedlation  to  love  the  plea- 
fure  of  folitude,  among  thofe  who  cannot  poffibly  be  fuppofed 
qualified  for  paffing  life  in  that  manner.  Spedtator ,  Nu  ^64. 

Affe'cted.  participial  adj.  [from  affedl. 

1.  Moved;  touched  with  affedlion;  internally  difpofed  or  in¬ 
clined. 

No  marvel  then  if  he  were  ill  affected ; 

’Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man’s  death. 

To  have  th’  expence  and  wafte  of  his  revenues. 

Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

He  was  affured,  that  the  model  they  feemed  affected  to  in 
their  diredlory,  v/as  not  like  to  any  of  their  foreign  reformed 
churches  now  in  the  world.  Clargndon. 

2.  Studied  with  over-much  care,  or  with  hypocritical  appear¬ 
ance. 

Thefe  antick,  lifping,  affedted  phantafies,  thefe  new  tuners 
of  accents.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

3.  In  a  perfonal  fenfe,  full  of  affedlation ;  as,  an  affedled  lady. 

Affe'ctf.dly.  adv.  [from  affedled.]  In  an  affedted  manner  ; 

hypocritically;  with  more  appearance  than  reality. 

Perhaps  they  are  affedl edly  ignorant ;  they  are  fo  willing  it 
flhould  be  true,  that  they  have  not  attempted  to  examine  it. 

Government  of  the  Tongue ,  §  5. 
Some  indeed  have  been  fo  affedledly  vain,  as  to  counterfeit 
immortality,  and  have  ftolen  their  death,  in  hopes  to  be  efteem- 
ed  immortal.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vii  c.  1  o. 

By  talking  fo  familiarly  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  by  a  tax  upon  a  few  commodities,  it  is  plain,  you  are 
either  naturally  or  affectedly  ignorant  of  our  condition.  Swift. 

Affe'ctedness.  n.  f.  [from  affedted.]  The  quality  of  being 
affedled,  or  of  making  falfe  appearances. 

AFFE'CT ION.  n.f.  [affection,  Fr.  affedtio ,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  ftate  of  being  affedled  by  any  caufe,  or  agent.  This  ge¬ 
neral  fenfe  is  little  in  ufe. 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig; 

Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 

And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  fings  i’  th’  nofe, 

Cannot  contain  their  urine,  for  affedlion. 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

•2.  Paffion  of  any  kind. 

Then  gan  the  Palmer  thus :  moft  wretched  man. 

That  to  affedlions  does  the  bridle  lend  ; 

In  their  beginning  they  are  weak  and  wan. 

But  foon  through  fufferance  grow  to  fearful  end.  Fairy  VK 
Impute  it  to  my  late  folitary  life,  which  is  prone  to  affec¬ 
tions.  Sidney,  b.  i. 

Affedlions,  as  joy,  grief,  fear,  and  anger,  with  fuch  like, 
being,  as  it  were,  the  fundry  fafhions  and  forms  of  appetite, 
can  neither  rife  at  the  conceit  of  a  thing  indifferent,  nor  yet 
choofe  but  rife  at  the  fight  of  fome  things.  Hooker,  b.  i. 

To  fpeak  truth  of  Caefar, 

I  have  not  known  when  his  affedlions  fway’d 
More  than  his  reaion.  Shakefp.  Julius  Cafar. 

Zeal  ought  to  be  compofed  of  the  higheft  degrees  of  pious 
affedlions ;  of  which  fome  are  milder  and  gender,  fome  fharper 
and  more  vehement.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

_  I  can  prefent  nothing  beyond  tliis  to  your  affedlions,  to  ex¬ 
cite  your  love  and  defire.  Tillotfon. 

3.  Love ;  kindnefs ;  good-will  to  fome  perfon ;  often  with  to, 
or  towards,  before  the  perfon. 

I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page, 

Who  mutually  hath  anfwer’d  my  affedlion. 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

My  king  is  tangl'd  in  affedlion  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen’s  lady  Anne  Bullen.  Sh.  Henry  VIII. 
What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affedlion  towards  any  of  thefe 
princely  fuitors  ?  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Make  his  intereft  depend  upon  mutual  affedlion  and  goc  d 
correfpondence  with  others.  Collier  on  General  Kindnefs. 

Nor  at  firft  fight,  like  moft,  admires  the  fair  ; 

For  you  he  lives,  and  you  alone  {hall  fhare 

His  laft  affedlion,  as  his  early  care.  Pope. 

4.  Good-will  to  any  objedl ;  zeal ;  paffionate  regard. 

I  have  reafon  to  diftruft  mine  own  judgment,  as  that  which 
may  be  overborn  by  my  zeal  and  affedlion  to  this  caufe. 

c  .  1  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

bet  your  affedlion  upon  my  words ;  defirc  them,  and  ye  (hall 

bemftmaed.  III. 

His  integrity  to  the  king  was  without  blemifh,  and  his  af- 
fidtion  to  the  church  fo  notorious,  that  he  never  deferted  it.  Cla. 

Ate  precepts  ofchriftianity  command  us  to  moderate  our 
paffions,  to  temper  our  affedlions  towards  all  things  below. 

T  Temple. 

-Let  not  the  mind  of  a  ftudent  be  under  the  influence  of 

warm  affedlion  to  things  of  fenfe,  when  he  comes  to  the  fearch 
of  truth.  Watts' s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

5.  otate  of  the  mind,  in  general. 

There  grows, 

In  my  moft  ill  compos’d  affedlion ,  fuch 

*  A 
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A  ftanchlefs  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 

I  fhould  cut  oft  the  nobles  for  their  lands.  Sbak.  Afacbeth. 

7  he  man  that  hath  no  mufick  in  himlelf, 

Nor  is  not  mov’d  with  concord  of  fweet  founds, 

Is  lit  lor  treafons,  Iftratagems,  and  fpoils  ; 

7  he  motions  of  his  (pirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark-as  Erebus  : 

Let  no  fuch  man  be  trdfted.  Shakefp.  Alev  chant  of  Venice. 

6.  Quality;  property.  * 

The  certainty  and  accurabenefs  which  is  attributed  to  what 
they  deliver,  mull  be  relfrained  to  what  they  teach,  concern- 
ing  thofe  purely  mathematical  difeiplines,  arithmctick  andgeo- 
metry,  where  the  affections  ol  quantity  are  abftrartedly  conli- 

de*?-  .  Boyle. 

The  mouth  being  neceflary  to  condurt  the  voice  to  the 
fhape  of  its  cavity,  neceffarily  gives  the  voice  fome  particular 
affection  of  found  in  its  paffage  before  it  come  to  the  lips. 

_  Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 

.  God  may  have  joined  immaterial  fouls  to  other  kinds  of  bo¬ 
dies,  and  in  other  laws  of  union  ;  and,  from  thofe  different  laws 
ot  union,  there  will  arife  quite  different  affections ,  and  natures, 
and  fpecies  of  the  compound  beings.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

7*  State  of  the  body,  as  arted  upon  by  any  caufe. 

It  feemed  to  me  a  venereal  gonorrhasa,  and  others  thought 
it  arofe  from  fome  fcorbutical  affection.  IVifeman s  Surgery. 

8.  Lively  reprefentation  in  painting. 

Affection  is  the  lively  reprefentment  of  any  paffion  whatfo- 
ever,  as  if  the  figures  Hood  not  upon  a  cloth  or  board,  but  as 
if  they  were  ailing  upon  a  llage.  IVotton’ s  Architecture. 

Affectionate,  adj.  [, affeClionne ,  Fr.  from  affedion.] 

1.  Full  of  affertion ;  ftrongly  moved  ;  warm;  zealous. 

In  their  love  of  God,  and  defire  to  pleafe  him,  men  can  never 
be  too  affectionate ;  and  it  is  as  true,  that,  in  their  hatred  of 
fin,  men  may  be  fometimes  too  palHonate.  Sprat’ s  Sermons . 

2.  Strongly  inclined  to  ;  difpofed  to ;  with  the  particle  to. 

As  for  the  parliament,  it  prefently  took  fire,  being  affectio¬ 
nate,  of  old,  to  the  war  of  France.  Bacon’s  Hairy  VII. 

3.  Fond;  tender. 

He  found  me  fitting,  beholding  this  pirture,  I  know  not 
with  how  affectionate  countenance,  but,  I  am  fure,  with  a  moll 
affectionate  mind.  Sidney. 

Away  they  fly  ' 

Affectionate ,  and  undefiring  bear 

7  he  molt  delicious  morfel  to  their  young.  Thomfon’s  Spring. 

4.  Benevolent ;  tender. 

When  we  reflect  on  all  this  affectionate  care  of  providence 
for  our  happinefs,  with  what  wonder  muff  we  obferve  the  little 
effect  it  has  on  men.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Affectionately,  adv.  [from  affedion  ate.]  In  an  affectionate 
manner  ;  fondly  ;  tenderly  ;  benevolently. 

AffeCtionateness.  n.f.  [from  affectionate.]  The  quality  or 
Hate  of  being  affectionate ;  fondnefs ;  tendernefs ;  good-will ; 
benevolence. 

AffeCtioned.  adj.  [from  affedion.'] 

1.  AffeCted  ;  conceited.  This  fenfe  is  now  obfolete. 

An  affeCtioned  afs  that  cons  Hate  without  book,  and  utters  it 
by  great  fwaths.  Shaiefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

2.  Inclined  ;  mentally  difpofed. 

Be  kindly  affeCtioned  one  to  another.  Rom.  xii.  1  o. 

AffeCtiously.  adv.  [iromaffed.]  In  an  affeCting manner. Diet. 

AffeCtive.  adj.  [from  affed.]  That  which  affeCts;  that 
which  ftrongly  touches.  It  is  generally  ufed  for  painful. 

Pain  is  fo  uneafy  a  fentiment,  that  very  little  of  it  is  enough 
to  corrupt  every  enjoyment  :  and  the  effort  God  intends  this 
variety  of  ungrateful  and  affective  fentiments  fhould  have  on  us, 
is  to  reclaim  our  affertions  from  this  valley  of  tears.  Rogers. 

Affectuo/sity.  n.f.  [from  affeCt  nous.]  Paflionatenefs.  Diet. 

AffeCtuous.  adj.  [from  affect.]  Full  of  paflion ;  as,  an  af- 
feduous  fpeech  :  a  word  little  ufed. 

To  AffeCe.  v.  a.  \_affier ,  Fr.]  A  law  term,  fignifying  to  con¬ 
firm.  See  Afeard. 

Affe'rors.  n.f.  [from  affere.] 

Such  as  are  appointed  in  court-Ieets,  &c.  upon  oath,  to  mulrt 
fuch  as  have  committed  faults  arbitrarily  punifhable,  and  have 
no  exprefs  penalty  fet  down  by  ftatute.  Cowell. 

A  F  F  PA  NCE.  n.f.  [ affiance ,  from  affier ,  Fr.] 

1.  A  marriage-contrart. 

At  laft  fuch  grace  I  found,  and  means  I  wrought. 

That  I  that  lady  to  my  fpoufe  had  won. 

Accord  of  friends,  confent  of  parents  fought, 

Affiance  made,  my  happinefs  begun.  Fairy  ghteen,  b.  ii. 

2.  Truft  in  general ;  confidence;  fecure  reliance. 

The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfal. — 

— Ah  !  what’s  more  dangerous  than  this  fond  affiance? 

Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed. 

Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

3.  7  ruft  in  the  divine  promifes  and  protertion.  To  this  fenfe  it 
is  now  almoft  confined. 

It  receives  him  into  a  covenant  of  grace,  where  there  is  par¬ 
don  reached  out  to  all  truly  penitent  finners,  and  afliftance  pro- 
mifed,  and  engaged,  and  bellowed  upon  very  eafy  conditions, 

VoL.  I. 
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viz.  humility,  prayer,  and  affiance  in  him.  Hammond's  Fund. 

1  here  can  be  no  hirer  way  to  luccefs,  than  by  declaiming 
all  confidence  in  ourfelves,  and  referring  the  events  of  tilings  to 
r  God  with  an  implicit  affiance.  Alter  bury s  Sermons . 

7  o  Ail  ance.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  affiaoice.] 

1.  1  o  betroth  ;  to  bind  any  one  by  promife  to  marriage. 

1  o  me,  fad  maid,  or  rather  widow  lad. 

He  was  affianced  long  time  before, 

And  facred  pledges  he  both  gave  and  had  ; 

Falfe,  errant  knight,  infamous,  and  forefwore.  Fairy  fjhteen. 
Her  fhould  Angelo  have  married ;  was  affianced  to  her  by 
oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed  ;  between  which  time  of  the 
contrart,  and  limit  of  the  lolemnity,  his  brother  was  wrecked, 
having,  in  that  veflel,  the  dowry  of  his  lifter.  Sh.  MeaJ'.  for  M. 

2.  7'o  give  confidence. 

Stranger  !  whoe’er  thou  art,  fecurely  reft, 

Affianc’d  in  my  faith,  a  friendly  gueft.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

Affi'ancer.  n.f.  [from  affiance.]  He  that  makes  a  contrart 
of  marriage  between  two  parties.  Did. 

Affida'tion.  \n.  f  [from.  affido,Is2Lt.  See  Affied.]  Mutual 

Affida  ture.  )  contrart;  mutual  oath  of  fidelity.  Did. 

Affida  vit.  n.  f.  [affidavit  fignifies,  in  the  language  of  the 
common  law,  he  made  oath.]  A  declaration  upon  oath. 

You  faid,  if  I  return’d  next  ’fize  in  Lent, 

I  fhould  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace  ; 

In  th’  interim  my  letters  fhould  take  place 
Of  affidavits.  Donne. 

Count Rechteren  fhould  have  made  affidavit ,  that  his  fervants 
had  been  affronted,  and  then  Monficur  Melnager  would  have 
done  him  juftice.  Spedator,  N°48i. 

AffPe  d.  participial  adj.  [from  the  verb  affy ,  derived  from  affido , 
Lat.  Brarton  ufing  the  phrafe  affidare  mulieres.]  Joined  by 
contrart ;  affianced. 

Be  we  affied ,  and  fuch  affurance  ta’en, 

As  fhall  with  either  part’s  agreement  ftand. 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

Affiliation,  n.f.  [from  ad  and  filius,  Lat.]  Adoption;  the 
art  of  taking  a  fon.  Chambers. 

A'ffinage.  n.f  [affinage,  Fr.]  The  art  of  refining  metals  by 
the  cupel.  Did. 

Affi'ned.  adj.  [from  affinis,  Lat.]  Joined  by  affinity  to  an¬ 
other  ;  related  to  another. 

If  partially  affind ,  or  leagu’d  in  office, 

Thou  doft  deliver  more  or  lefs  than  truth. 

Thou  art  no  foldier.  Shakefp.  Othello . 

Affi'nity.  n.f.  [affinite,  Fr.  from affinis,  Lat.] 

1.  Relation  by  marriage ;  relation  contrarted  by  the  hufband  to 
the  kindred  of  the  wife,  and  by  the  wife  to  thofe  of  the  hufi* 
band.  It  is  oppofed  to  confanguinity ,  or  relation  by  birth. 

In  this  fenfe  it  has  fometimes  the  particle  with ,  and  fome¬ 
times  to,  before  the  perfon  to  whom  the  relation  is  contrarted. 

And  Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and 
took  Pharaoh’s  daughter.  1  Kings ,  iii.  i . 

They  had  left  none  alive,  who  had  fet  his  hand  to  their  fer- 
vitude,  by  the  blindnefs  of  rage  killing  many  guiltlefs  perfons, 
either  for  affinity  to  the  tyrant,  or  enmity  to  "the  tyrant-killers. 

Sidney,  b.  ii. 

A  breach  firft  with  Spain,  and  not  long  after  with  France 
itfelf,  notwithftanding  fo  ftrait  an  affinity,  fo  lately  treated  with 
the  one,  and  artually  accomplilhed  with  the  other  ;  as  if  indeed 
(according  to  that  pleafant  maxim  of  ftate)  kingdoms  were  ne¬ 
ver  married.  IVotton. 

2.  Relation  to;  connexion  with;  rcfemblance  to:  fpoken  of 
things. 

7  he  Britilh  tongue,  or  Welfh,  as  we  now  call  it,  was  in  ufe 
only  in  this  ifland,  having  great  affinity  with  the  old  Gallick. 

Camden. 

All  things  that  have  affinity  with  the  heavens,  move  upon  the 
center  of  another,  which  they  benefit.  Bacon,  Effay  xxiv. 

The  art  of  painting  hath  wonderful  affinity  with  that  of  poe- 
try-  _  Dryd.  Dufrefnoy.  Pref. 

Man  is  more  diftinguifhed  by  devotion  than  by  reafon,  as 
feveral  brute  creatures  difeover  fomething  like  reafon,  though 
they  betray  not  any  thing  that  bears  the  leaft  affinity  to  devo¬ 
tion.  Add! fon.  Sped.  N°  zoj. 

To  AFFFRM.  v.  n.  [affirmo,  Lat.]  To  declare;  to  tell  con¬ 
fidently  :  oppofed  to  the  word  deny. 

Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm , 

That  the  land  Salike  lies  in  Germany, 

Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elve.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

To  AffFrm.  v.  a.  To  ratify  or  approve  a  former  law,  or  judg¬ 
ment  :  oppofed  to  reverfe  or  repeal. 

7’he  houfe  of  peers  hath  a  power  of  judicature  in  fome  cafes, 
properly  to  examine  and  then  to  affirm ;  or,  if  there  be  caufe, 
to  reverfe  the  judgments  which  have  been  given  in  the  court  of 
king’s  bench.  Bacon’s  Advice  to  Sir  G.  Villiert. 

in  this  fenfe  we  fay,  to  affirm  the  truth. 

Affi'rmable.  adj.  [from  affirm.]  That  which  may  be  affirmed. 
Thofe  attributes  and  conceptions  that  were  applicable  and 
affirmable  of  him  when  prefen t,  are  now  affirmable  and  appli¬ 
cable  to  him  though  paft.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 
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Affi  rmance,  n.f  [from  affirm.]  Confirmation:  oppofed  to 
repeal. 

This  ftatute  did  but  reftore  an  ancient  ftatute,  which  was  it- 
felf  alfo  made  but  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law.  Bacon. 

Affi'rmant.  n.f.  [from  affirm.]  The  perfon  that  affirms;  a 
declarer.  Did. 

Affirmation,  n.f.  [affirmation  Lat\] 

1.  The  ad:  of  affirming  or  declaring:  oppofed  to  negation  or  de¬ 
nial. 

This  gentleman  vouching,  upon  warrant  of  bloody  affirma¬ 
tion ,  his  to  be  more  virtuous,  and  lefs  attemptable,  than  any  of 
our  ladies.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

2.  The  pofition  affirmed. 

That  he  fhall  receive  no  benefit  from  Chrift,  is  the  affirma- 
mation ,  whereon  his  defpair  is  founded  ;  and  one  way  of  remov¬ 
ing  this  difmal  apprehenfton,  is,  to  convince  him,  that  Chrift’s 
death,  if  he  perform  the  condition  required,  fir  all  certainly  be¬ 
long  to  hini.  Hammond’s  Fundatnenials. 

3.  Confirmation:  oppofed  to  repeal. 

The  learned  in  the  laws  of  our  land  obferve,  that  our  fta- 
tutes  fometimes  are  only  the  affirmation ,  or  ratification,  of  that 
which,  by  common  law,  was  held  before.  Hooker. 

Affirmative,  adj.  [from  affirm.] 

1.  That  which  affirms,  oppofed  to  negative  ;  in  which  we  ufethe 
affirmative ,  that  is,  the  affirmative  pofition. 

For  the  affirmative ,  we  are  now  to  anfwer  fuch  proofs  of 
theirs  as  have  been  before  alleged.  Hooker. 

Whether  there  are  fuch  beings  or  not,  ’tis  fufficient  for  my 
purpofe,  that  many  have  believed  the  affirtnative.  ■ 

Dryderi s  Preface  to  Tyrannick  Love. 

2.  That  which  can  or  may  be  affirmed :  a  fenfe  ufed  chiefly  in 
fcience. 

As  in  algebra,  where  affirmative  quantities  vanifh  or  ceafe, 
there  negative  ones  begin  :  fo  in  mechanicks,  where  attradion 
ceafes,  there  a  repulfive  virtue  ought  to  fucceed.  Newt.  Opt. 

3.  Applied  to  perfons  ;  he  who  has  the  habit  of  affirming  with 
vehemence  ;  pofitive ;  dogmatical. 

Be  hot  confident  and  affirmative  in  an  uncertain  matter,  but 
report  things  modeftly  and  temperately,  according  to  the  degree 
of  that  perfuafion,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  begotten  by  the 
efficacy  of  the  authority,  or  the  rcafon,  inducing  thee.  Taylor. 

Affirmatively,  adv.  [from  affirmative.]  In  an  affirmative 
manner ;  on  the  pofitive  fide ;  hot  negatively. 

The  reafon  of  man  hath  no  fuch  reftraint :  concluding  not 
only  affirmatively ,  but  negatively  ;  not  only  affirming,  there  is 
no  magnitude  beyond  the  laft  heavens,  but  alfo  denying,  there 
is  any  vacuity  within  them.  Brown’s  V ulgar  Errours. 

AffiRmer.  n.f.  [from affirm.]  The  perfon  that  affirms. 

If  by  the  word  virtue,  the  affirmer  intends  our  whole  duty  to 
God  and  man,  and  the  denier,  by  the  word  virtue,  means  only 
courage,  or,  at  moil,  our  duty  toward  our  neighbour,  without 
including,  in  the  idea  of  it*  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  God. 

IVatts  s  Logick. 

To  Affi'x.  v.  a.  [ offigo ,  affixum ,  Lat.J  To  unite  to  the  end, 
or  a  pofleriori  ;  to  fubjoin. 

He  that  has  fettled  in  his  mind  determined  ideas,  with  names 
affixed  to  them,  will  be  able  to  difeern  their  differences  one  from 
another.  Locke. 

If  men  conftantly  affixed  applaufe  and  difgrace  where  they 
ought,  this  principle  would  have  a  very  good  influence  on  the 
publick  conduct  of  men  ;  though  on  fecret  villanies  it  lays  no 
reftraint.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Affi'x.  n.f.  [affixum,  Lat.J  A  term  of  grammar;  fomething 
united  to  the  end  of  a  word. 

In  the  Hebrew  language,  the  noun  has  its  affira ,  to  denote 
the  pronouns  poffeffive  or  relative.  Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 

Affi'xIon.  n.  f.  [from  affix.] 

1.  The  ad  of  affixing. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  affixed.  Did. 

Affla'tion.  n.f.  \afflo,  afflatum,  Lat.J  The  act  of  breathing 

upon  any  thing.  Did. 

AFFLATUS,  n. f.  [Lat.J  Communication  of  the  power  of 

prophecy.  Did. 

To  AFF'LFCT.  v.  a.  [afflido,  affiid  urn,  Lat.J 

I .  To  put  to  pain  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  torment. 

In  the  feventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  ye 
fhall  affiid  your  fouls,  and  do  no  work  at  all,  whether  it  be 
one  of  your  own  country,  or  a  ftranger  that  fojourneth  among 
y0U.  Leviticus,  xv i.  29. 

Give  not  over  thy  mind  to  heavinefs,  and  affiid  not  thyfelf 
in  thine  own  counfel.  Ecclus,  xxx.  2 1 . 

For  a  father  affiided  with  untimely  mourning,  when  he  hath 
made  an  image  of  his  child  loon  taken  away,  now  honoured 
him  as  a  God,  which  was  then  a  dead  man,  and  delivered  to 
thofe  that  were  under  him,  ceremonies  and  facrifices.  JVifdom . 

It  teacheth  us,  how  God  thought  fit  to  plague  and  affiid 
them,  it  doth  not  appoint  in  what  form  and  manner  we  ought 
to  punifh  the  fin  of  idolatry  in  others.  Hooker,  b.  v.  §  17. 

O  coward  confidence  !  hoW  doft  thou  affiid  me  ? 

The  lights  burn  blue— Is  it  not  dead  midnight  ? 

Cold  fearful  drops  ftand  on  my  trembling  flefh. 

Shakefp.  Richard  III, 
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A  melancholy  tear  afflids  my  eye, 

And  my  heart  labours  with  a  fudden  figh.  Prior. 

2.  The  paffive  to  be  affiided,  has  often  before  the  caufal  noun. 
The  mother  was  fo  affiided  at  the  lofs  of  a  fine  boy,  who 
was  her  only  fon,  that  fhe  died  for  grief  of  it.  Addifon.  Sped. 

Affli'ctedness.  n.f.  [from  affiided.]  The  ftate  of  afflic¬ 
tion,  or  of  being  affiided  ;  forrowfulnefs ;  grief. 

Affli'cter.  n.f.  [from  affiid.]  I  he  perfon  that  afflicls. 

Affliction.  n.J.  [affiidio,  Lat.J 

1 .  The  caufe  of  pain  or  forrow  ;  calamity. 

To  the  flefh,  as  the  Apoftle  himfelf  granteth,  all  affiidion  is 
naturally  grievous  :  therefore  nature,  which  caufeth  fear,  teach¬ 
eth  to  pray  againft  all  adverfity.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  48. 

We’ll  bring  you  to  Windfor,  to  one  Mr.  Brook,  that  yon 
have  cozened  of  money ;  1  think,  to  repay  that  money  will  be 
a  biting  affiidion.  Shakefp.  Merry  IV ives  of  IVvidjor.  , 

2.  The  ftate  cf  forrowfulnefs  ;  mifery  :  oppofed  to  prcfpmty. 

Befides  you  know, 

Profperity’s  the  very  bondAff  love, 

Whofe  frefh  complexion,  and  whofe  heart  together 
Affiidion  alters.  Shakefp.  JVinter’s  Tale. 

Where  fhall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  affiidion, 

Great  and  majeftic  in  his  griefs,  like  Cato?  Addif  Cato. 
Some  virtues  are  only  feen  in  affiidion,  and  fome  in  profpe- 
rity.  Addifon.  Sped dt or,  N°  257, 

Affli'ctive.  adj.  [from  affiid.]  That  which  caufes  affiidion ; 
painful ;  tormenting. 

They  found  martyrdom  a  duty  drefted  up  indeed  with  all 
that  was  terrible  and  affiidive  to  human  nature,  yet  not  at  all  the 
lefs  a  duty.  South. 

Nor  find 

Where  to  retire  themfelves,  or  where  appeafe 

Th’  affiidive  keen  defire  of  food,  expos’d 

To  winds,  and  ftorm-s,  and  jaws  of  favage  death.  Philips. 

Reftlefs  Proferpine— 

—  On  the  fpaciousland  and  liquid  main. 

Spreads  flow  difeafe,  and  darts  affiidive  pain.  Prior. 

A'ffluence.  n.f  [affluence,  Fr.  affiuentia,  Lat.J 

1 .  The  ad  of  flowing  to  any  place ;  concourfe.  If  is  almoft  al¬ 
ways  ufed  figuratively. 

I  fhall  not  relate  the  affluence  of  young  nobles  from  hence  in¬ 
to  Spain,  after  the  voice  of  our  prince  being  there  had  been 
noifed.  Wotton. 

2.  Exuberance  of  riches  ;  ftream  of  wealth ;  plenty. 

Thofe  degrees  of  fortune,  which  give  fulnefs  and  *7 ffuence 
to  one  ftation,  may  be  want  and  penury  in  another.  Rogers . 

Let  joy  or  eaie,  let  affluence  or  content. 

And  the  gay  confcicnce  of  a  life  well  fpent. 

Calm  ev’ry  thought,  infpirit  ev’ry  grace.  Pope. 

AR  fluency,  n.f.  The  fame  with  affluence. 

A'FFLUENT.  adj.  [affluent,  Fr.  afflueiis,  Lat.J 

1.  Flowing  to  any  part. 

Thefe  parts  are  no  more  than  foundation-piles  of  the  enfuing 
body ;  which  are  afterwards  to  be  increafed  and  raifed  to  a 
greater  bulk  by  the  affluent  blood,  that  is  tranftnitted  out  of  the 
mothers  body.  ifhrvcy  on  Cunfumptions. 

2.  Abundant;  exuberant;  wealthy. 

I  fee  thee,  Lord  and  end  of  my  defire, 

Loaded  and  bleft  with  all  the  affluent  ftore, 

Which  human  vows  at  fmoaking  Ihrines  implore.  Prior. 

A  ffluen  1  ijess.  n.  f.  [fiom  affluent.]  The  quality  of  being 
affluent.  Did 

A'fflux.  n.f.  [affluxus,  Lat.J 

1.  The  ad  of  flowing  to  fome  place  ;  affluence. 

2.  That  which  flows  to  another  place. 

The  caufe  hereof  cannot  b£  a  fupply  by  procreations  ;■  ergo, 
it  muft  be  by  new  affluxes  to  London  out  of  the  Coventry. Graunt. 

The  infant  grows  bigger  out  of  the  womb,  by  agglutinating 
one  afflux  of  blood  to  another.  Harvey  on  ConfuiYiUiom 

Afflu'xion.  n.  f  [affluxio,  Lat.J  J  1 

1 .  The  ad  of  flowing  to  a  particular  place. 

2.  That  which  flows  from  one  place  to  another. 

Anynflsmmation  either  fimple,  confifting  of  an  hot  and 
fanguineous  affiuxion,  or  elfe  denominable  from  other  humours, 
according  unto  the  predominancy  of  melancholv,  phlegm  or 

cholcr.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

I  o  Affo  rd.  v.  a.  [ afflourrer ,  affourrager ,  Fr.J 

I#  JR  yieli°Lr  Proctuce  i  as,  tire  foil  affords  grain  ;  the  trees  afford 
fruits.  1  his  feems  to  be  the  primitive  fignification. 

2.  To  grant,  or  confer  any  thing ;  generally  in  a  good  fehfe,  and 
fometimes  in  a  bad,  not  properly. 

So  foon  as  Maurmon  there  arrived,  the  door 
To  him  did  open,  and  afforded  way.  Fairy  gueen. 

i  his  is  the  confolation  of  all  good  men,  unto  whom  his 
ubiquity  affordeth  continual  comfort  andfecurity;  and  this  is 
the  affliction  of  hell,  to  whom  it  affordeth  defpair  and  remediiefs 
calamity.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours,  b.\.  c.  2. 

3.  *  0  be  ab'e  to  'eff  It  is  ufed  always  with  reference  to  fome 
certain  pi  ice  ;  as,  1  can  afford  this  for  lefs  than  the  other. 

They  fill  their  magazines  in  times  of  the  greateft  plenty, 
that  fo  they  may  afford  cheaper,  and  increase  the  public  revenue 
at  a  fmall  cxpence  of  its  members.  Addifon  oit  Italy. 

4.  T  o 
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iv  able  to  bear  expences ;  as,  traders  can  afford,  more  finery 

^  than  war.  , 

thjfiL  fome  errours  run  throudi  all  families,  where  there  is 

4  I'th  enough  to  afford  that  their  fons  may  be  good  for  no- 
*eaith  en°  S  M  Swift  on  Modern  Education. 

To  AFFO'REST.  w  A.  [. afforef.are ,  Lat.]  To  turn  ground 

inTr  annearcth,  by  Gharta  de  Foreffa ,  that  he  afforejled  many 
woods7nd  waftes,  to  the  grievance  ot  thefubjetf,  which  by  that 
L  were  ditafforefted.  Str  John  Dames  on  Ireland. 

>  *vo»iesta'tio-n.  n.fi.  [fromafforejt.] 

A  n  bn  charter  de  For  eft  a  was  to  reform  the  encroachments 

,1  in  tS  time  <*  Richard  L  and  Henry  II.  who  had  made 

ir  ? *  tin f is  and  much  extended  the  rigour  of  the  foreft 
new  aforejiatms,  muc  ^ 

'  A'KCHISR.  V.  a-  Uffrancber ,  Fr.]  To  make  free. 

To  AFTRA'Y.  v>a.  [ffrayer,  or  effriger,  Fr.  which  Menage 
from  /r*wr ;  perhaps  it  comes  from  fnguff] 

T?«gh4  to  terrify s  to  ftrike  with  fear.  This  word  is 

not  now  in  ufe.  r 

The  fame  to  wight  he  never  won  t  diicloie, 

But  when  as  monfters  huge  he  would  difmay. 

Dr  daunt  unequal  armies  of  his  foes,  . 

Or  when  the  dying  heavens  he  would  affray.  Fairy  Queen. 
Affra'y,  or  Affra'yment.  n.fi.  [from  the  verb.] 

A‘  A  tumultuous  aflault  of  one  or  more  perfohs  upon  others  3  a 
•aw  term  A  battle  :  in  this  fenfe  it  is  written firay. 
fTJ C™0«.  n.f.  [#>»,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  rubbing  one 

'  obferved,  in  wearing  filver-hiited  fwords, 

that  if  they  robbed  upon  mycloaehs,  if  they  were  of  a  light 
coloured  doth,  th e  affriaion  would  quickly  blacken  them ; 
and  concruouny  hereunto,  I  have  found  pens  blacked  almoft 
all  over,  when  /had  a  while  carried  them  about  me  in  a  fllver 

f  °To  aSeft  w^h^feai  Pto  terrify”*  generally  implies  a  fudden 

im F  Thy  mffkffrigk Is  mu,  in  whole  found  is  death. 

1  )  x  Shakefipeare  s  Henry  V  I. 

God-like  his  courage  feem’d,  whom  nor  delight 
Could  rote. ,  nor  the  face  of  death  affright .  b  ah’. 

He,  when  his  country  {threaten  d  with  alarm) 

Reauires  his  courage  and  his  conqu  ring  Arm, 

Sh3l  more  than  once,  the  Punic  bands  afifingot.  Dryd.  K.n. 

2.  It  is  ufed  in  the  paffive,  fometimes  with  at  before  the  thing 

fC  Thou  (bait  not  be  affrighted  at  them  l  for  the  Lord  thy  .  God 

,  'sometimes1  with  the  particle  with  before  the  thing  feared. 

**  As  one  affright 

With  hellifh  fiends,  or  furies  mad  uproar. 

He  then  uprofe.  FatrV  ^een’  b'  IU  M  *'  5  * 

Affri'ght.  n.fi  [from  the  verb.] 

Y  Terrour  •  fear.  This  Word  is  chiefly  poetical.  _ 

T  5  As  the  moon,  cloathed  with  cloudy  night. 

Does  fhew  to  him,  that  walks  in  fear  and  fad  affright.  F.  Q, 
Wide  was  his  parifh,  not  contracted  clofe 
In  ftreets,  but  here  and  there  a  ftraggling  houfe 3 
Yet  ftill  he  was  at  hand,  without  requek. 

To  ferve  the  fick  •,  to  fuccour  tire  diftrefs  d : 

Tempting,  on  foot,  alone,  without  affright , 

The  dangers  of  a  dark  tempeftuous  night.  Dryd.  Fab. 

2.  The  caufe  of  fear  3  a  terrible  obje&. 
z  1  fee  the  gods 

Upbraid  our  fuff’rings,  and  would  humble  them. 

By  fending  thefe  affrights,  while  we  are  here, 

1 hat  we  might  laugh  at  their  ridiculous  -fear  B.  JohnJ.  Catit. 

The  war  at  hand  Mneid. 

r°We ihoilfind  there  is  an  abfence  of  all  that 
■affrightful  to  human  natuie.  7  J 

A  F  PR  1%  H  T  M'E’N  T  .n.fi.  [  from  affright .  ] 

-  TStrw°as  S  blended  till  fire  fhould  awake  of 

•Jfclf .  which  (he  did  with  th  caffrightment  of  a  dream  .IVotton. 

tdli’omte  words  or  blows  from  the  tutor,  fill  the  child  s  mind 
w'th  *  terrour  and  affrigbtmenf,  which  immediately  takes  i 
%,  and  leavi  no  room  for  other  rmpreffion.  Locke. 

2-  ^h«"under  any  anguiih  of  mind,  return  to 

''  word,  which  was  formerly  indifferent 

I  to  good  or  ]iave  clofely  fent  for  Hamlet  hither, 

re  by " may  h£ 
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The  feditious,  the  next  day,  affronted  the  king’s  forces  at  the 
entrance  of  a  highway  ;  whom  when  they  found  both  ready  and 
refolute  to  fight,  they  defired  enterparlancc,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  they  began  to  fortify.  Sir  John  Hayward. 

2.  To  meet,  in  an  hoftile  manner,  front  to  front. 

His  holy  rites  and  folernn  feafts  profan’d, 

And  with  their  darknefs  durft  affront  his  light.  P arad.  Lo/t. 

2.  To  offer  an  open  infult ;  to  offend  avowedly.  With  refpeetto 
this  fenfe,  it  is  obferved  by  Cervantes,  that,  if  a  man  ftrikes  an¬ 
other  on  the  back,  and  then  runs  away,  the  perfon  fo  {truck  is 
injured,  but  not  affronted an  affront  always  implying  a  juflih- 
cation  of  the  a£t. 

But  harm  precedes  not  fin  only  our  foe, 

Tempting  affronts  us  with  his  foul  efteem 

Of  our  integrity.  Milton's  Paradifie  Loff  L.  ix. 

I  would  learn  the  caufe,  why  1  orrifmond, 

Within  my  palace  walls,  within  my  hearing, 

Almoft  within  my  fight,  affronts  a  prince, 

Who  fhortly  {hall  command  him.  Dry  den  s  Spantjh  trrnr. 

This  brings  to  mind  Fauftina’sfondnefs  for  the  gladiator,  and 
is  interpreted  as  fatire.  But  how  can  one  imagine,  that  th e  a 
thers  would  have  dared  to  affront  the  wife  of  Aurelius.  Addijon. 
Affro'nt.  n.fi.  [from  the  verb  affront.] 

I .  Infult  offered  to  the  face ;  contemptuous  or  rude  treatment. 

He  would  often  maintain  Plantianus,  in  doing  affronts  to  his 
pon>  Bacons  EJJays. 

You’ve  done  enough  ;  for  you  defign’d  my  chains : 

The  grace  is  vanifh’d,  but  th’  affront  remains.  Dryd.  Aureng. 

He  that  is  found  reafonable  in  one  thing,  is  concluded  to  be 
fo  in  all ;  and  to  think  or  fay  otherwife,  is  thought  lo  unjuli  an 
affront,  and  fo  fenfelefs  a  cenfure,  that  no  body  ventures  to  do 

There  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  fo  much  reluctance 
as  advice  :  we  look  upon  the  man  who  gives  it  us,  aS  oftdring 
an  affront  to  our  umfcrftanding,  and  treating  us  hkoehlHren  or 
ideofs>  Addffon.  Spectator,  M  0  5  1  2 . 

2.  Outrage  3  aa  of  contempt,  in  a  more  general  fenfe. 

Oft  have  they  violated 
The  temple,  oft  the  law  with  foul  affronts. 

Abominations  rather.  Milton's  Paraehfe  Regained. 

a.  Open  oppofition  ;  encounter :  a  fenfe  not  frequent,  though  re- 

gularly  deducible  from  the  derivation. 

6  Far  beyond 

The  fons  of  Anak,  famous  now  and  blaz’d, 

Fearlefs  of  danger,  like  a  petty  god 

I  walk’d  about  admir’d  of  all,  and  dreaded 

On  hoftile  ground,  none  daring  my  affront.  Samjon  Agonift. 

4.  Difgrace  3  fhame.  This  fenfe  is  rather  peculiar  to  the  bcotliih 

disject*  # 

Antonius  attacked  the  pirates  of  Crete,  and,  by  his  too  great 
prefumption,  was  defeated  5  upon  the  fenle  of  which  affront  he 
died  with  grief.  ^  Arbutb*  on  Coins. 

Af f  ro'nter.  n.  fi.  [from  affront.']  I  he  perfon  that  affronts. 
Affronting,  participial  adj.  [from  affront.]  That  which  has 

the  quality  of  affronting.  .  .  .  .,  r 

Amona  words  which  fignify  the  fame  principal  ideas,  fome 
are  clean ^and  decent,  others  unclean  3  fome  are  kind,  others 
are  affronting  and  reproachful,  becauie  of  the  fecondary  idea 

which  cuftom  has  affixed  to  them.  ^fitts  s  FoSlck- 

To  AFFU'SE.  v.  a.  [ affundo ,  affufum ,  Lat.]  To  pour  one 

thing  upon  another. 

I  fruitlefsly  poured  on  them  acid  liquors,  to  try  if  they  con¬ 
tained  any  volatile  fait  or  fpirit,  which  would  probably  have ^dis¬ 
covered  itfelf,  by  making  an  ebullition  with  the  affujed  li- 

Boyle. 

Affusion,  n.  fi.  [ affufio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  pouring  one  thing 

upon  another.  ....  ..  , 

Upon  the  affufum  of  a  tinaure  of  galls,  it  immediately  be- 

came  as  black  as  ink.  Grain's  Mafeam. 

To  A  F  F  Y'.  v.  a.  [ affier ,  Fr.  affidare  mulierem ,  bradton.j  1  o 

betroth  in  order  to  marriage. 

Wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell. 

For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord  _  VT 

Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthlefs  king.  Shake fip.  Henry  V 1. 
To  Affy7.  v.  n.  To  put  confidence  in  3  to  puttruft  in. 

Marcus  Andronicus,  fo  I  do  affy 
In  thy  uprightnefs  and  integrity, 

That  I  will  here  difmifs  my  loving  friends.  Shak.  Tit.  Andr. 
Afi'eld.  adv.  [from  a  and  field.  See  Field.]  To  the  fiead. 

We  drove  afield ,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey  fly  winds  her  fultrv  hoin, 

Batt’ring  our  flocks  with  the  frefh  dews  of  night.  Milton. 

.  Afield  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 

To  milk  my  kine,  for  fo  fhould  houfewives  do.  Gay. 

Afla't.  adv.  [from  a  and  fiat.  SeeFLAT.]  Level  with  the  ground. 
When  you  would  have  many  new  roots  of  fruit-trees,  take 
a  low  tree,  and  bow  it,  and  lay  all  his  branches  afi-at  upon  the 
ground,  and  caft  earth  upon  them  3  and  every  twig  will  take 
^oot  Bacon's  Natural  Hijtory. 

Aflo'at.  adv.  [from  a  and  float.  See  Float.]  Floating 3 
born  up  in  the  water :  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  within  view  3  m 
motion. 
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There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  (hallows  and  in  miferies. 

On  fuch  a  full  fea  are  we  now  afloat ; 

And  we  muff  take  the  current  when  it  ferves, 

Or  lofe  our  ventures.  Shakefpeare' s  Julius  Cafar. 

Take  any  paflion  of  the  foul  of  man,  while  it  is  predomi¬ 
nant  and  afloat,  and,  juft  in  the  critical  height  of  it,  nick  it 
with  fome  lucky  or  unlucky  word,  and  you  may  as  certainly 
over-rule  it  to  your  own  purpofe,  as  a  fpark  of  fire,  falling  up¬ 
on  gun-powder,  will  infallibly  blow  it  up.  South. 

There  are  generally  feveral  hundred  loads  afloat ,  for  they  be¬ 
gin  to  cut  above  twenty-five  leagues  up  the  river  above  Hall  ; 
and  there  are  other  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Inn,  which  bring  in 
their  contributions.  Addifloris  Italy. 

Afo'ot.  adv.  [from  a  and  foot.] 

1.  On  foot;  not  on  horfeback. 

He  thought  it  beft  to  return,  for  that  day,  to  a  village  not  far 
off;  and  difpatching  his  horfe  in  fome  fort,  the  next  day  early, 
to  come  afoot  thither.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

2.  In  action  ;  as,  a  deflgn  is  afoot. 

I  pr’ythee,  when  thou  feeft  that  act  afoot , 

Ev’n  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  foul 

Obferve  mine  uncle.  Idem ,  ibid. 

3.  In  motion. 

Of  Albany’s  and  Cornwall’s  pow’rs  you  heard  not — 

’Tis  faid  they  are  afoot.  Shakefpeare’s  K.  Lear. 

AfoRe.  prep,  [from  a  nn&fore.  See  Before.] 

1.  Before  ;  nearer  in  place  to  any  thing;  as,  he  flood  afore  him. 

2.  Sooner  in  time. 

If  your  diligence  be  not  fpeedy,  I  (hall  be  there  afore  you. 

Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

AfoRe:  adv. 

1 .  In  time  foregone  or  paft. 

Whofoever  fhould  make  light  of  any  thing  aflre  fpoken  or 
written,  out  of  his  own  houfe  a  tree  fhould  be  taken,  and  he 
thereon  be  hanged.  EJdras ,  vi.  zz. 

If  he  never  drank  wine  afore ,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his 
fit.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempefl. 

2.  Firft  in  the  way.  , 

./Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel. 

And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  hap’d  ; 

Will  you  go  on  afore  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Othello, 

3.  In  front ;  in  the  fore-part. 

Approaching  nigh,  he  reared  high  afore 
His  body  monftrous,  horrible  and  vaft.  Fairy  Sflueen: 

Aforegoing,  participial  adj .  [from  afore  and  going.]  Going 
before. 

Aforehand:  adv.  [from  afore  and  hand.]. 

1.  By  a  previous  provifion. 

Many  of  the  particular  fubjeds  of  difcourfe  are  occafional, 
and  fuch  as  cannot  aforehand  be  reduced  to  any  certain  ac¬ 
count.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Provided ;  prepared ;  previoufly  fitted. 

For  it  will  be  faid,  that  in  the  former  times,  whereof  we  have 
fpoken,  Spain  was  not  fo  mighty,  as  now  it  is ;  and  England, 
on  the  other  fide,  was  more  aforehand  in  all  matters  of  power. 

Bacon's  Conflderations  on  War  with  Spain. 
Aforementioned,  adj.  [from  afore  and  mentioned.]  Men¬ 
tioned  before. 

Among  the  nine  other  parts,  five  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
give  alms  or  relief  to  thofe  aforementioned ;  being  very  near 
reduced  themfelves  to  the  fame  miferable  condition.  Addifon. 
Afo'renamed.  adj.  [from  afore  and  named.]  Named  before. 
Imitate  fomething  of  circular  form,  in  which,  as  in  all  other 
aforenamed  proportions,  you  (hall  help  yourfelf  by  the  dia¬ 
meter.  Peacham  on  drawing. 

AfoResaid.  adj.  [from  afore  and  faid.]  Said  before. 

It  need  not  go  for  repetition,  if  we  refume  again  that  which 
we  faid  in  the  aforefaid  experiment  concerning  annihilation. 

Bacon's  Natural Hiflory ,  N°  77  r; 
AfoRetime.  adv.  [from  afore  and  time.]  In  time  paft. 

O  thou  that  art  waxen  old  in  wickednefs,  now  thy  fins  which 
thou  haft  committed  aforetime ,  are  come  to  light.  Sufinna. 

Afra'id.  participial  adj.  [from  the  verb  affray  :  it  (hould  there¬ 
fore  properly  be  written  with  jf.] 

1.  Struck  with  fear  ;  terrified;  fearful. 

So  perfecute  them  with  thy  temped,  and  make  them  afraia 
with  thy  ftorm.  Pfalmlxxxin.  1 54 

2.  It  has  often  the  particle  of  before  the  objed  of  fear. 

There,  loathing  life,  and  yet  of  death  afraid , 

In  anguifti  of  her  fpirit,  thus  (he  pray’d.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

If,  while  this  wearied  fle(h  draws  fleeting  breath, 

Not  fatisfy’d  with  life,  afraid  of  death, 

It  hap’ly  be  thy  will,  that  I  fhould  know 
Glimpfe  of  delight,  or  paufe  from  anxious  woe; 

From  now,  from  inftant  now,  great  Sire,  difpel 
The  clouds  that  prefs  my  foul.  Prior. 

Afre'sh.  adv.  [from a  an&frejh.  See  FRESH.]  Anew;  again, 
after  intermiffion. 

1  he  Germans  now  ufing  no  fuch  light  horfeinen,  but  ferving 
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upon  great  horfes,  and  charged  with  heavy  armour,  received 
great  hurt  by  thefe  light  (kirmifhes ;  the  Turks,  with  their 
light  horfes,  eafily  (hunning  their  charge,  and  again,  at  their 
plcafure,  charging  them  afrejh ,  when  they  faw  the  heavy  horfes 
almoft  weary.  Kno/les's  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

When  once  we  have  attained  thefe  ideas,  they  may  be  excit¬ 
ed  afrejh  by  the  ufe  of  words.  Watts's  Logick. 

Afro  nt.  adv.  [from  a  and  front.]  In  front;  in  direct  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  face. 

Thefe  four  came  all  afront ,  and  mainly  thruft  at  me. 

Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

ARter.  prep,  [aeprep,  Sax.] 

1.  Following  in  place.  After  is  commonly  applied  to  words  of 
motion  ;  as,  he  came  after ,  and  flood  behind  him.  It  is  oppofed 
to  before. 

What  fays  lord  Warwick,  (hall  we  after  them?— 

—  After  them  !  nay,  before  them,  if  we  can.  Shak.  Henry  VI. 

2.  In  purfuit  of. 

After  whom  is  the  king  of  Ifrael  come  out  ?  After  whom 
doll  thou  purfue  ?  After  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1 4. 

3.  Behind. 

Sometimes  I  placed  a  third  prifm  after  a  fecond,  and  fome- 
times  alfo  a  fourth  after  the  third,  by  all  which  the  image  might 
be  often  refradled  fideways.  Newton's  Opticks. 

4.  Pofteriour  in  time. 

Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight  ; 

Alternate,  like  the  feenes  -of  day  and  night.  Dryden's  Fab. 
We  (hall  examine  the  ways  of  conveyance  of  the  fovereignty 
of  Adam  to  princes  that  were  to  reign  after  him.  Locke. 

5.  According  to. 

He  that  thinketh  Spain  our  over-match,  is  no  good  mintman, 
but  takes  greatnefs  of  kingdoms  according  to  bulk  and  currency, 
and  not  after  their  intrinfic  value.  Bacon. 

6.  In  imitation  of. 

There  are,  among  the  old  Roman  ftatues,  feveral  of  Venus, 
in  different  poftures  and  habits ;  as  there  are  many  particular 
figures  of  her  made  after  the  fame  defign.  Addifon' s  Italy. 

This  allufion  is  after  the  oriental  manner :  thus  in  the  pfalms, 
how  frequently  are  perfons  compared  to  cedars.  Pope'sOd.  notes. 
ARter.  adv. 

1.  In  fucceeding  time.  It  is  ufed  of  time  mentioned  as  fucceed- 
ing  fome  other.  So  we  cannot  fay,  I  (hall  be  happy  after ,  but 
hereafter ;  but  we  fay,  I  was  firft  made  miferable  by  the  lofs, 
but  was  after  happier. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  to  juftify  the  cruelties  which  were  at  firft 
ufed  towards  them,  which  had  their  reward  foon  after.  Bacon . 
The  chief  were  thofe  who,  from  the  pit  of  hell 
Roaming  to  feek  their  prey  on  earth,  durft  fix 
Their  feats  long  after  next  the  feat  of  God.  Paradife  Lofl. 

2.  Following  another. 

Let  go  thy  hold,  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  left 
it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it ;  but  the  great  one  that  goes 
upward,  let  him  draw  thee  after.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear . 

After  is  compounded  with  many  words,  but  almoft  always  in  its 
genuine  and  primitive  fignification ;  fome,  which  occurred, 
will  follow,  by  which  others  may  be  explained. 

ARter  acceptation,  [from  after  and  acceptation .]  A  fenfe 
afterwards,  not  at  firft  admitted. 

’Tis  true,  fome  doctors  in  a  fcantier  fpace, 

I  mean,  in  each  apart,  contrad  the  place : 

Some,  who  to  greater  length  extend  the  line. 

The  church’s  after  acceptation  join.  Dryd.  Hind  and  Panther. 
ARterages.  n.f.  [from  after  and  ages.]  Succefiive  times; 
pofterity.  This  word  has  no  Angular. 

Not  the  whole  land,  which  the  Chufites  (hould,  or  might  in 
future  time,  conquer ;  feeing,  in  afterages ,  they  became  lords 
of  many  nations.  Raleigh's  Hiflory  of  the  World. 

Nor  to  philofophers  is  praife  deny’d, 

Whofe  wfife  inftrudions  afterages  guide.  Sir  J.  Denham. 
What  an  opinion  will  afterages  entertain  of  their  religion, 
who  bid  fair  for  a  gibbet,  by  endeavouring  to  bring  in  a  fuper- 
ftition,  which  their  forefathers  perifhed  in  flames  to  keep  out. 

Addifon' s  Freeholder ,  N°i. 
ARter  all.  When  all  has  been  taken  into  the  view;  when 
there  remains  nothing  more  to  be  added  ;  at  laft  ;  in  fine ; 
in  conclufion. 

T  hey  have  given  no  good  proof  in  afferting  this  extravagant 
piinciple  ;  (or  which,  after  all ,  they  have  no  ground  or  colour, 
but  a  paflage  or  two  of  feripture,  miferably  perverted,  in  op- 
pofition  to  many  exprefs  texts.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

But,  after  al/y  if  they  have  any  merit,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  fome  good  old  authors,  whofe  works  I  had  leifure  to  ftudy. 

Pope  on  Pafloral  Poetry. 
Afterbirth,  n.f.  [from  after  and  birth.]  The  membrane 
in  which  the  birth  was  involved,  which  is  brought  away  after  * 
the  fecundine. 

I  he  exorbitances  or  degenerations  of  that,  whether  from  a 
hurt  in  labour,  or  from  part  of  the  after-birth  left  behind, 
produce  fuch  virulent  diftempers  of  the  blood,  as  make  it  caft 
out  a  tumour.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

A  f  ’  erclap.  n.f.  [from  after  and  clap.]  Unexpeded  events 
happening  after  an  affair  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  end. 
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For  the  next  morrow’s  meed  they  clofcly  went, 

For  fear  of  after  clap  to  prevent.  Spcnf  Hub.  Tale. 

It  is  commonly  taken  in  an  ill  fenfe. 

A'ftercost.  n.f  [from  after  and  cofl.]  The  latter  charges  ; 
the  expence  incurred  after  the  original  plan  is  executed. 

You  muft  take  care  to  carry  off  the  land-floods  and  ftreams, 
before  you  attempt  draining ;  left  your  aftercojl  and  labour 
prove  unfuccefsful.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

AYtercrop.  n.f.  [from  after  and  crop.]  The  fecond  crop  or 
harveft  of  the  fame  year. 

Aftercrops  I  think  neither  good  for  the  land,  nor  yet  the 
hay  good  for  cattle.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

After-dinner,  n.f.  [from  after  and  dinner .]  The  hour  pai- 
fing  juft  after  dinner,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  indulgence 

and  amufement. 

Thou  haft  nor  youth  nor  age, 

But,  as  it  were,  an  afterdinners  fleep, 

Dreaming  on  both.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

A'fter-£KDF.avour.  «./  [from  after  and  endeavour.]  En¬ 
deavours  made  after  the  hr  ft  effort  or  endeavour. 

There  is  no  reafon  why  the  found  of  a  pipe  fhould  leave 
traces  in  their  brains,  which,  not  firft,  but  by  thcii- after-en¬ 
deavours,  fhould  produce  the  like  founds.  Loch. 

A'fter-enquiry.  n.  f.  [from  after  and  enquiry.]  Enquiry 
made  after  the  fatt  committed,  or  after  life. 

You  muff  either  be  directed  by  fome  that  take  upion  them  to 
know,  or  to  take  upon  yourfelf  that,  which,  I  am  lure,  you  do 
not  know,  or  lump  the  after-enquiry  on  your  peril ;  and  how 
you  {hall  fpeed  in  your  journey’s  end,  I  think,  you’ll  never 
return  to  tell  me.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

To  AYtereye.  v.  a.  [from  after  and  eye.]  To  keep  one  in 
view  ;  to  follow  in  view. 

Thou  fhouldft  have  made  him 
As  little  as  a  crow,  or  lefs,  ere  left 

To  aftereye  him.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

A'ftergAme.  n.f  [from  after  and  game.]  The  fcheme  which 
may  be  laid,  or  the  expedients  which  are  pra&ifed  after  the 
original  defi<m  has  mifearried  ;  methods  taken  after  the  firft 

O  O 

turn  of  affairs.  \ 

This  earl,  like  certain  vegetables,  did  bud  and  open  flowly ; 
nature  fometimes  delighting  to  play  an  aftergame ,  as  well  as 
fortune,  which  had  both  their  turns  and  tides  in  courfe.  JVotton. 

The  fables  of  the  ax-handle  and  the  wedge,  Serve  to  precau¬ 
tion  us  not  to  put  ourfelves  needlefsly  upon  an  aftergame ,  but 
to  weigh  beforehand  what  we  fay  aiid  do.  L' Ejirange' s  Fab. 

Our  firft  defign,  my  friend,  has  prov’d  abortive ; 

Still  there  remains  an  aftergame  to  play.  Addifon's  Cato. 
A’fterhours.  n.f.  [from  after  and  hours.]  The  hours  that 
fucceed. 

So  fmile  the  heav’ns  upon  this  holy  a <ft, 

That  afterhours  with  farrow  chide  us  not. 

Shakefpeare' s  Borneo  and  Juliet. 
AYter-liyer.  n.f.  [from  after  and  live.]  He  that  lives  in  luc- 
ceeding  times. 

By  thee  my  protnife  fent 

Unto  myfelf,  let  after-livers  KflOW.  Sidney  $  b.  ii. 

AY  TER  LOVE.  n.f.  [from  after  and  love.]  The  fecond  or  later 

love.  ~ 

Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  fault?- 
If  but  the  firft,  how  heinous  ere  it  be, 

To  win  thy  after-love ,  I  pardon  thee.  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 
AYtermath.  n.f.  [from  after,  and  math,  from  mow.]  T  he 
latter  math ;  the  fecond  crop  of  grafs  mown  in  autumn.  See 
Aftercrop. 

AYternoon.  n.f  [from  after  and  noon.]  The  time  from  the 
.  meridian  to  the  evening. 

A  beauty --warning  and  diftrefled  widow, 

Ev’n  in  the  afternoon  of  her  beft  days. 

Made  prize  and  purchafe  of  his  wanton  eye. 

Shakefpeare' s  Richard  III. 

However,  keep  the  lively  tafte  you  hold 
Of  God  ;  love  him  now,  but  fear  him  more  ; 

And,  in  your  afternoons ,  think  what  you  told 

And  promis’d  him  at  morning-prayer  before.  Donne. 

Such,  all  the  morning,  to  the  pleadings  run  ; 

But  when  the  bus’nefs  of  the  day  is  done, 

On  dice,  and  drink,  and  drabs,  they  fpend  the  afternoon. 

Dry  den's  P  erf  us,  Sat.  i. 

AYterPAINS.  n.f.  [from  after  and  pain.] 

The  pains  after  birth,  by  which  women  ate  delivered  of  the 
fecundine. 

AYterpart.  n.f  [from  after  and  part.]  The  latter  part. 
The  flexiblencfs  of  the  former  part  of  a  man’s  age,  not  yet 
grown  up  to  be  headftrong,  makes  it  more  governable  and  fafe  , 
and,  in  the  afterpart-- ,  reafon  and  forefight  begin  a  little  to  take 
place,  and  mind  a  man  of  his  fafety  and  improvement.  Locke. 
AYterproof.  n.  f  [from  after  and  proof]  Evidence  pofte- 
riour  to  the  thing  in  queftion. 

All  know,  that  he  likewife  at  firft  was  much  under  the  ex- 
pe<ftation  of  his  afterproof  ;  fuch  a  folar  influence  there  is  in 
the  folar  afpedf.  IVotton. 

AYteR taste,  n.f  [from  after  and  tafte.]  A  tafte  remaining 
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upon  the  tongue  after  the  draught,  which  was  not  perceived  in 
the  adt  of  drinking. 

AY terthought.  n.f.  [from  after  and  thought.]  Reflections 
after  the  adt ;  expedients  formed  too  late.  It  is  not  properly 
to  be  ufed  for  jecondthought. 

Expence,  and  afterthought ,  and  idle  care. 

And  doubts  of  motely  hue,  and  dark  defpair  ; 

Sufpicions,  and  fantaftical  furmife, 

Andjealoufy  fuffus’d  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes, 

Difcolouring  all  fhe  view’d,  in  tawny  dreiYd, 

Downlook’d,  and  with  a  cuckow  on  her  filt.  Dryd.  Fables'. 
AYter-time  s.  n.f.  [from  after  and  time.]  Succeeding  times. 

See  Afterages. 

You  promis’d  once,  a  progeny  divine 
Of  Romans,  riling  from  the  Trojan  line. 

In  aftertimes  fhould  hold  the  world  in  awe, 

And  to  the  land  and  ocean  give  the  law.  Dryd.  Virg.  /En . 
AYtertossing.  n.f.  [from  after  and  tofs. ]  The  motion  of 
the  fea  after  a  ftorm- 

Confufions  and  tumults  are  only  the  impotent  remains  of  an 
unnatural  rebellion,  and  are  no  more  than  the  aftertoffings  of 
a  fea,  when  the  ftorm  is  laid.  Addifon  s  Freeholder,  N°  25. 
AYterward.  adv.  [from  after ,  and  peajib,  Sax.]  In  fuc- 
ceeding  time;  fometimes  written  afterwards ,  but  lefs  pro¬ 
perly. 

Ufes  not  thought  upon  before,  may  afterward  fpring  up, 
and  be  reafonable  caufes  of  retaining  that,  which  former  confi- 
derations  did  formerly  procure  to  be  inftituted.  Hooker. 

An  anxious  diftruft  of  the  divine  goodnefs,  makes  a  man 
more  and  more  unworthy  of  it ;  and  miferable  beforehand, 
for  fear  of  being  fo  afterward.  L' Ejirange. 

AYterwit.  n.f.  [from  after  av.dwit.]  The  contrivance  of 
expedients  after  the  occafion  of  ufing  them  is  paft.  See  Af¬ 
terthought. 

There  is  no  recalling  of  whac’s  gone  and  paft ;  fo  that  after¬ 
wit  comes  too  late,  when  the  mifehief  is  done.  L' Ejirange. 
AYter-wrath.  n.f.  [from  after  and  wrath.]  Anger  when 
the  provocation  feems  paft. 

I  hear  him  mock 

The  luck  of  Crefar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
T’  excufe  their  after-wrath.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
A'GA.  n.f.  The  title  of  a  T urkifh  military  officer. 

Aga'in.  adv.  [ajen,  Sax.] 

1.  A  fecond  time;  once  more;  marking  the  repetition  of  the 
fame  thing. 

The  poor  remnant  of  human  feed,  which  remained  in  their 
mountains,  peopled  their  country  again  flowly,  by  little  and 
little.  Bacon's  New  Atalantis. 

Go  now,  deluded  man,  and  feek  again 
New  toils,  new  dangers,  on  the  dufty  plain.  Dryd.  JEn . 
Some  are  already  retired  into  foreign  countries ;  and  the 
reft,  who  poffefs  lands,  are  determined  never  to  hazard  them 
again ,  for  the  fake  of  eftablifhing  their  fuperftition.  Swift. 

2.  On  the  other  hand  ;  marking  fome  oppofition  or  contrariety. 

His  wit  encreafed  upon  the  occafion ;  and  fo  much  the  more, 
if  the  occafion  were  fharpened  with  danger.  Again ,  whether 
it  were  the  fhortnefs  of  his  forefight,  or  the  ffrength  of  his 
will,  certain  it  is,  that  the  perpetual  trouble  of  his  fortunes 
could  not  have  been  without  defeats  in  his  nature.  Bacon. 

Thofe  things  that  we  know  not  what  to  do  withal,  if  we  had 
them,  and  thofe  things,  again ,  which  another  cannot  part  with, 
but  to  his  own  lofs  and  fhame,  are  the  very  conditions  of  this 
fable.  L' Ejirange' s  Fables . 

3.  On  another  part;  marking  a  transition  to  fome  new  confide- 
ration. 

Behold  yon  mountain’s  hoary  height, 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  fnow  ; 

Again ,  behold  the  winter’s  weight 

Opprefs  the  lab’ring  woods  below.  Dryden. 

4.  In  return,  noting  re-a£tion,  or  reciprocal  a<ftion  ;  as,  his  for¬ 
tune  worked  upon  his  nature,  and  his  nature  again  upon  his  for¬ 
tune. 

5.  Back;  in  reftitution. 

When  your  head  did  but  ake, 

I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows; 

The  beft  I  had,  a  princefs  wrought  it  me, 

And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

6.  In  return  for  any  thing ;  in  recompence. 

That  he  hath  given  will  he  pay  again.  Prcv.  xix.  27. 

7.  In  order  of  rank  or  fucceffion ;  marking  diftribution. 

Queftion  was  afked  of  Demofthenes,  What  was  the  chief 
part  of  an  orator  ?  He  anfwered,  Aftion.  What  next  ?  Ac¬ 
tion.  What  next,  again  ?  Action.  Bacon's  Ejjdys. 

The  caufe  of  the  holding  green,  is  the  clofe  and  compact 
fubftance  of  their  leave0,  and  the  pedicles  of  them  :  and  the 
caufe  of  that  again  is  either  the  tough  and  vifeous  juice  of  the 
plant,  or  the  ftrength  and  heat  thereof.  Bacon's  Nat.  Flijhry. 
3.  Befides;  in  any  other  time  or  place. 

They  have  the  Walloons,  who  are  tall  foldiers  ;  yet  that  is 
but  a  fpot  of  ground.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  there  is  not  in 
the  world  again  fuch  a  fpring  and  feminary  of  brave  military 
people,  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Bacon. 
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g;  Twice  as  much  ;  marking  the  fame  quantity  once  repeated. 

There  arc  whom  heav’n  has  bleft  with  ftore  of  wit, 

Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it ; 

For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  ftrife, 

Tho’  meant  each  other’s  aid,  like  man  and  wife.  Pope. 

I  fhould  not  be  forry  to  fee  a  chorus  on  a  theatre,  more  than 
as  large  and  as  deep  again  as  ours,  built  and  adorned  at  a  king’s 
charges.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

10.  Again  and  again  ;  with  frequent  repetition  ;  often. 

This  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or  two  hafty  readings ; 
it  muff  be  repeated  again  and  again ,  with  a  clofe  attention  to 
the  tenour  of  the  difeourfe.  Locke’s  Ejfay  on  St.  P.  Epijlles. 

1 1.  In  oppofition;  by  way  of  refinance. 

Who  art  thou  that  anfwereft  again  ?  Rom.  ix.  20. 

12.  Back;  as,  returning  from  fome  meffage. 

Bring  us  word  again  which  way  we  lhall  go.  Deut.  i.  22. 

Aca'inst.  prep,  [aenjeon,  onjeonb,  Sax.j 

1.  In  oppofition  to  any  perfon. 

And  he  will  be  a  wild  man  ;  his  hand  will  be  againjl  every 
man,  and  every  man’s  hand  againjl  him.  Gen.  xvi.  12. 

2.  Contrary ;  oppofite,  in  general. 

That  authority  of  men  fhould  prevail  with  men  either  againjl 
or  above  reafon,  is  no  part  of  our  belief.  Hooker. 

He  is  melancholy  without  caufe,  and  merry  againji  the  hair. 

Sbakefp.  Troilus  and  CreJJida. 
We  might  work  any  effect  without  and  againji  matter  ;  and 
this  not  holpen  by  the  co-operation  of  angels  or  fpirics,  but  only 
by  the  unity  and  harmony  of  nature.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijl. 

The  preventing  goodnefs  of  God  does  even  wreft  him  from 
himfelf,  and  fave  him,  as  it  were,  againjl  his  will.  South. 

The  god,  uneafy  till  he  flept  again, 

Refolv’d,  at  once,  to  rid  himfelf  of  pain  ; 

And,  tho’  againji  his  cuftom,  call’d  aloud. 

Exciting  Morpheus  from  the  fleepy  crowd.  Dryden. 

Men  often  fay  a  thing  is  againjl  their  confcience,  when  re¬ 
ally  it  is  not.  Swift’s  Mifccllanies. 

3.  In  contradiction  to  any  opinion. 

After  all  that  can  be  faid  againjl  a  thing,  this  will  flili  be 
true,  that  many  things  poffibly  are,  which  we  know  not  of; 
and  that  many  more  things  may  be  than  are  :  and  if  fo,  after 
all  our  arguments  againjl  a  thing,  it  will  be  uncertain  whether 
it  be  or  not.  Tillotfon. 

The  church-clergy  have  written  the  bell  colle£lion  of  trails 
againjl  popery,  that  ever  appeared  in  England.  Swijt. 

4.  With  contrary  motion  or  tendency  ;  uled  of  material  adtion. 

Boils  and  plagues 

Plaifter  you  o’er,  that  you  may  be  abhorr’d 
Farther  than  feen,  and  one  infedt  another 
Againjl  the  wind  a  mile.  .  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

The  kite  being  a  bird  of  prey,  and  therefore  hot,  delighteth 
in  the  frefh  air ;  and  many  times  flieth  againjl  the  wind,  as 
trouts  and  falmons  fwim  againjl  the  ftream.  Bacon. 

5.  Contrary  to  rule  or  law. 

If  aught  againjl  my  life 

Thy  country  fought  of  thee,  it  fought  unjuflly, 

Againjl  the  law  of  nature,  law  of  nations.  M.  Sam.  Agon. 

Againjl  the  public  fandtions  of  the  peace, 

Againjl  all  omens  of  their  ill  fuccefs  ; 

With  fates  averfe,  the  rout  in  arms  refort, 

To  force  their  monarch,  and  infult  the  court.  Dryden’ s  JF.n, 

6.  Oppofite  to,  in  place. 

Againjl  the  Tiber’s  mouth,  but  far  away.  Dryden. 

7 .  To  the  hurt  of  another. 

And  when  thou  think’fl  of  her  eternity. 

Think  not  that  death  againjl  her  nature  is ; 

Think  it  a  birth  :  and  when  thou  go’ll  to  die, 

Sing  like  a  fwan,  as  if  thou  went’ ft  to  blifs.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

8.  In  provifion  for  ;  in  expectation  of. 

This  mode  of  fpeaking  probably  had  its  original  from  the 
idea  of  making  provifion  againjl ,  or  in  oppofition  to  a  time  of 
misfortune,  but  by  degrees  acquired  a  neutral  fenfe. 

Thence  fhe  them  brought  into  a  ftately  hall. 

Wherein  were  many  tables  fair  difpred. 

And  ready  dight  with  drapers  feftival, 

Againjl  the  viands  fhould  be  miniftred.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  like  charge  was  given  them  againjl  the  time  they  fhould 
come  to  fettle  themfelves  in  the  land  promifed  unto  their  fa¬ 
thers.  Hooker ,  h.  v.  §  1 1 , 

Some  fay,  that  ever  ’gainjl  that  feafon  comes. 

Wherein  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  celebrated, 

The  bird  of  dawning  fingeth  all  night  long : 

And  then  they  fay  no  fpirit  walks  abroad ; 

The  nights  are  wholefome,  then  no  planets  flrike. 

No  fairy  tales,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm  ; 

So  hallowed  and  fo  gracious  is  the  time.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 
To  that  purpofe,  he  made  hafle  to  Briflol,  that  all  things 
might  be  ready  againjl  the  prince  came  thither.  Clarendon. 

Againjl  the  promis’d  time  provides  with  care. 

And  halters  in  the  woof,  the  robes  he  was  to  wear.  Dryd. 
All  which  I  grant  to  be  reafonably  and  truly  laid,  and  only 
defne  they  may  be  remembered  againjl  another  day.  Stilling  j. 
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A/galaxy.  n.f.  [from  «  and  Gr.]  Want  of  milk.  Did. 

Aga'pe.  ado.  [from  a  and  gape.]  Staring  with  eagernefs ;  as,  a 

bird  gapes  for  meat.  , . 

In  himfelf  was  all  his  flate ; 

More  folcmn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horfes  led,  and  grooms  befmear’d  with  gold. 

Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  fets  them  all  agape.  1  aradtJeLoJt. 

Dazzle  the  crowd,  and  fet  them  all  agape.  Philips.. 

The  whole  crowd  flood  agape,  and  ready  to  take  the  doctor 
at  his  word.  Spedator,  N'57*- 

A'garick.  n.f  [agaricum,  Lat.j  A  drug  of  ufe  in  phyfick,  and 
the  dying  trade.  It  is  divided  into  male  and  female  ;  the  male 
is  ufed  only  in  dying,  the  female  in  medicine  :  the  male  grows 

on  oaks,  the  female  on  larches.  _ 

There  are  two  excrefcences  which  grow  upon  trees;  both 
of  them  in  the  nature  of  mufhrooms  :  the  one  the  Romans 
call  boletus ,  which  groweth  upon  the  roots  of  oaks,  and  was 
one  of  the  dainties  of  their  table  ;  the  other  is  medicinal,  that 
is  called  agarick,  which  groweth  upon  the  tops  of  oaks  ;  though 
it  be  affirmed  by  fome,  that  it  groweth  alfo  at  the  loots.  Bacon. 

Aga'st.  adj.  [This  word,  which  is  ufually,  by  later  authours, 
written  aghajl ,  is,  not  improbably,  the  true  word  derived  from 
agaze,  which  has  been  written  aghajl,  from  a  miflaken  etymo¬ 
logy.  See  Aghast.]  > 

Struck  with  terrour  ;  amazed  ;  frighted  to  aflomfhment. 

Thus  roving  on 

In  confus’d  march  forlorn,  th  advent  rous  bands, 

With  fhudd’ring  horrour  pale,  and  eyes  agajl. 

View’d  firft  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 

Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  n.  /•  b  lb. 

A'gate.  n.f.  [agate,  Fr.  achates ,  Lat.]  A  precious  floneofthe 
lowefl  clafs,  often  clouded  with  beautiful  variegations. 

In  fhape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  flone. 

On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman.  Shak.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Agates  are  only  varieties  of  the  flint  kind ;  they  have  a  grey 
horny  ground,  clouded,  lineated,  or  lpotted  with  different  co¬ 
lours,  chiefly  dufky,  black,  brown,  red,  and  fometimes  blue. 

Woodward’ s  Method  of  Foffls. 

A'gaty.  adj.  [from  agate.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  agate. 
An  agaty  flint  was  above  two  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  whole 
covered  over  with  a  friable  cretaceous  cruft.  Woodward. 

To  Aga'ze.  v.  a.  [from  a  and  gaze,  to  fet  a  gazing-,  as,  amaze , 
amufe ,  and  others.]  To  ftrike  with  amazement ;  to  ftupify 
with  fudden  terrour.  The  verb  is  now  out  of  ufe. 

So  as  they  travell’d,  fo  they  gan  efpy 
An  armed  knight  toward  them  gallop  faff. 

That  feemed  from  fome  feared  foe  to  fly. 

Or  other  grifly  thing  that  him  agajl.  Fairy  Queen. 

Aga'zed.  participial  adj.  [from,  agaze ;  which  fee.]  Struck  with 
amazement ;  terrified  to  ftupidity. 

Hundreds  he  fent  to  hell,  and  none  durft  ftand  him  ; 

Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag’d  he  flew  : 

The  French  exclaim’d  ;  “  The  devil  was  in  arms  !” 

All  the  whole  army  flood  agazed  on  him.  Shak.  Henry  VI. 

AGE.  n.f.  [age,  Fr.  anciently  cage,  or  aage ;  it  is  deduced  by 
Menage ,  from  cetatium,  of  cctas  ;  by  Junius,  from  aa,  which,  in 
the  Teutonic  dialebts,  flgnified  long  duration.] 

1.  Any  period  of  time  attributed  to  lomething  as  the  whole,  or 
part,  of  its  duration  :  in  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  the  age  of  man,  the 
feveral  ages  of  the  world,  the  golden  or  iron  age. 

One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 

His  life  being  feven  ages.  Shakejpeare. 

And  Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt  feventeen  years ;  fo 
the  whole  age  of  Jacob  was  an  hundred  forty  and  feven  years. 

Genefis ,  xlvii.  2  8. 

2.  A  fucceffion  or  generation  of  men. 

Hence,  laftly,  fprings  care  of  pofterities. 

For  things  their  kind  would  everlafting  make. 

Hence  is  it,  that  old  men  do  plant  young  tree3. 

The  fruit  whereof  another  age  fhall  take.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Next,  to  the  Son, 

Deftin’d  Reftorer  of  mankind,  by  whom 
New  heav’n,  and  earth,  fhall  to  the  ages  rife. 

Or  down  from  heav’n  defeend.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl. 

No  declining  age 

E’er  felt  the  raptures  of  poetic  rage.  Rofcommon. 

3.  The  time  in  which  any  particular  man,  or  race  of  men,  lived, 
or  fhall  live  ;  as,  the  age  of  heroes. 

4.  The  fpace  of  a  hundred  years;  a  fecular  period  ;  a  century. 

5.  The  latter  part  of  life  ;  old-age  ;  oldnefs. 

You  fee  how  full  of  change  his  age  is :  the  obfervation  we 
have  made  of  it  hath  not  been  little  ;  he  always  loved  our 
filler  raoft,  and  with  what  poor  judgment  he  hath  now  call  her 
oft.  Shakejpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Boys  mufl  not  have  th’  ambitious  care  of  men. 

Nor  men  the  weak  anxieties  of  age.  Rofcommon. 

And  on  this  forehead,  where  your  verfe  has  faid, 

The  loves  delighted,  and  the  graces  play’d; 

Infulting  age  will  trace  his  cruel  way. 

And  leave  fad  marks  of  his  deftructive  fway.  Prior. 
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5.  Maturity;  ripcnefs  ;  full  llrength  of  life. 

A  i'olcmn  admiffion  of  profelytes,  all  that  either,  being  of 
duire  that  admiffion  for  themfelves,  or  that,  in  infancy, 
are  In  others  prefented  to  that  charity  of  the  church.  Hammond. 

W  e  thought  our  fires,  not  with  their  own  content, 

Had,  ere  we  carnc  to  age,  our  portion  fpent.  Dryd. 

Inlaw. 

In  a  man,  the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  the  age  of  diferetion  ; 
and  twenty-one  years  is  the  full  age :  In  a  woman,  at  feven 
years  of  age ,  the  lord  her  father  may  diftrain  his  tenants  for  aid 
to  marry  her ;  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  fire  is  dowable ;  at 
twelve  years,  fhe  is  able  finally  to  ratify  and  confirm  her  for¬ 
mer  confent  given  to  matrimony ;  at  fourteen,  fhe  is  enabled 
to  receive  her  land  into  her  own  hands,  and  lhall  be  out  of  ward 
at  the  death  of  her  anccftor ;  at  fixteen,  fhe  fhall  be  out  of 
ward,  though,  at  the  death  of  her  ancellor,  fhe  was  within  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  ;  at  twenty-one,  fhe  is  able  to  alienate 
her  lands  and  tenements.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  tripling  is 
enabled  to  choofe  his  own  guardian  ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a 
man  may  confent  to  marriage.  Cowell. 

A'ged.  adj.  [from  age.  It  makes  two  fyllables  in  poetry.] 

1.  Old  ;  ltricken  in  years;  applied  generally  to  animate  beings. 

If  the  comparifon  do  Hand  between  man  and  man,  which 
fhall  hearken  unto  other,  fith  the  aged ,  for  the  moft  part,  are 
belt  experienced,  leait  fubjcCt  to  ralh  and  unadviled  paffions. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  7: 

Novelty  is  only  in  requefl ;  and  it  is  as  dangerous  to  be  aged 
in  any  kind  of  courle,  as  it  is  virtuous  to  be  conftant  in  any 
undertaking.  Shakejp.  Me  c jure  for  Meafure. 

Kindnefs  itfelf  too  weak  a  charm  will  prove. 

To  raife  the  feeble  fires  of  aged  love.  Prior. 

2.  Old;  applied  to  inanimate  things.  This  ufe  is  rare,  and  com¬ 
monly  with  fome  tendency  to  the  profopopceia. 

The  people  did  not  more  worfhip  the  images  of  gold  and 
ivory,  than  they  did  the  groves ;  and  the  fame  Quintilian  faith 
of  the  aged  oaks.  Stillingfieet’ s  Defence  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 
A'g  f.oly.  adv.  [from aged.]  After  the  manner  of  an  aged  perfon. 
Age'iv.  adv.  [ajen.  Sax.]  Again;  in  return.  See  Again. 

This  word  is  only  written  in  this  manner,  though  it  be  in 
reality  the  true  orthography,  for  the  fake  of  rhime. 

Thus  Venus  :  Thus  her  fon  reply ’d  agen  ; 

None  of  your  fillers  have  we  heard  or  feen.  Dryden's  An. 
A'gency.  n.f.  [{com  agent.] 

1.  The  quality  of  afting;  the  {late  of  being  inaction  ;  aCtion. 

A  few  advances  there  are  in  the  following  papers,  tending  to 
affert  the  fuperintendence  and  agency  of  providence  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  world.  JVoodward’s  Preface  to  Nat.  Hijlory. 

2.  The  office  of  an  agent  or  factor  for  another ;  bufinefs  perform¬ 
ed  by  an  agent. 

Some  of  the  purchafers  themfelves  may  be  content  to  live 
cheap  in  a  worfe  country,  rather  than  be  at  the  charge  of  ex¬ 
change  and  agencies.  Swift. 

A'G  ENT.  adj.  [a gens,  Lat.]  That  which  a£ts;  oppofed  to  pa¬ 
tient,  or  that  which  is  a£ted  upon. 

This  fuccefs  is  oft  truly  alcribed  unto  the  force  of  imagina¬ 
tion  upon  the  body  agent ;  and  then,  by  a  fecondary  means,  it 
mayupon  adiverfebody;  as, for  example,  if  a  man  carry  a  ring, 
or  fome  part  of  a  beafl,  believing  ftrongly  that  it  will  help  him 
to  obtain  his  love,  it  may  make  him  more  induftrious,  and  a- 
gain  more  confident  and  perfilling  than  otherwife  he  would 
be.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiftory,  N°  902. 

A'g ent.  n.f. 

1 .  An  adlor  ;  he  that  adls  ;  he  that  profefTes  the  faculty  of  adlion. 

Where  tffere  is  no  doubt,  deliberation  is  not  excluded  as 
impertinent  unto  the  thing,  but  as  needlefs  in  regard  ot  the 
agent,  which  feeth  already  what  to  refolve  upon.  Hooker. 

To  whom  nor  agent,  from  the  inllrument, 

Nor  pow’r  of  working,  from  the  work  is  known:  Davies. 

Heav’n  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill. 

And  forc’d  it  not,  tho’  he  forefaw  the  will. 

Freedom  was  firll  bellow’d  on  human  race, 

And  prefeience  only  held  the  fecond  place.  Dry  den. 

A  miracle  is  a  work  exceeding  the  power  of  any  created 
agent ,  confcquently  being  an  efteCt  of  the  divine  omnipotence. 

South's  Sermons. 

2.  A  fubllitute ;  a  deputy  ;  a  faCtor ;  a  perfon  employed  to  tranl- 
a£t  the  bufinefs  of  another. 

—  All  hearts  in  love,  ufe  your  own  tongues  ; 

Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itfelf. 

And  trull  no  agent.  Shakefpeare. 

They  had  not  the  wit  to  fend  to  them,  in  any  orderly  fafhion, 
agents  or  cholen  men,  to  tempt  them,  and  to  treat  with  them. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Remember,  Sir,  your  fury  of  a  wife. 

Who,  not  content  to  be  reveng’d  on  you, 

'Fhe  agents  of  your  paffion  will  purfue.  Dryden's  Aureng. 

3.  That  which  has  the  power  of  operating,  or  producing  effects 
upon  another  thing. 

They  produced  v/ondcrlul  effects,  by  the  proper  application 
of  agents  to  patients.  Temple. 

Aggenera'tion.  n.f.  [from  ad  and  generatio,  Lat.]  The  Hate 
of  growing  or  uniting  to  another  body. 
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To  make  a  perfect  nutrition,  there  is  required  a  tranfitmta 
tion  of  nutriment ;  now  where  this  converfion  or  aggeneration 
is  made,  there  is  alfo  required,  in  the  aliment,  a  limilaritv  or 
matter.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  burs. 

To  A'cgerate.  v.  a.  [front  agger,  Lat.]  To  heap  up.  Dlf. 
Aggero'se.  adj.  [from  agger,  Lat.]  Full  of  heaps.  Diet. 

To  AGGLOMERATE.  v.a.  [agglomero,  Lat.] 

1.  To  gather  up  in  a  ball,  as  thread. 

2.  To  gather  together. 

To  Agglo'merate.  v.  n. 

Befides,  the  hard  agglomerating  falts, 

The  fpoil  of  ages,  would  impervious  choke 
Their  fecret  channels.  Thomfon's  Autumn . 

Agglu'tinants.  n.f.  [from  agglutinate .]  Thofe  medicines  of 
applications  which  have  the  power  of  uniting  parts  together. 

To  A  G  G  L  U'T  I N  A  T  E.  v.  n.  [from  ad  and  gluten,  glue, 
Lat.]  To  unite  one  part  to  another  ;  to  join  together,  fo  as 
not  to  fall  afundef.  It  is  a  word  almoll  appropriated  to  medi¬ 
cine. 

It  has  got  room  enough  to  grow  into  its  full  dimenfions, 
which  is  performed  by  the  daily  ingeflion  of  food  that  is  di- 
gelled  into  blood ;  which  being  diffufed  through  the  body,  is 
agglutinated  to  thofe  parts  that  were  immediately  agglutinated  to 
the  foundation-parts  of  the  womb.  Harvey  on  ConJ'umptions. 
Agglutina'tion.  n.f.  [from  agglutinate.]  Union;  cohe-fion ; 
the  aft  of  agglutinating  ;  the  Hate  of  being  agglutinated. 

The  occafion  of  its  not  healing  by  agglutination ,  as  the  other 
did,  was  from  the  alteration  the  ichor  had  begun  to  make  in 
the  bottom  of  the  wound.  Ivifeman's  Surgery. 

Agglu'tinative.  adj.  [from  agglutinate .]  That  which  has 
the  power  of  procuring  agglutination. 

Rowl  up  the  member  with  the  agglutinative  rowler.  JVifem. 

To  AGGRANDI'ZE.  v.  a.  [aggrandifer,  Fr.]  To  make 
great ;  to  enlarge ;  to  exalt ;  to  improve  in  power,  honour, 
or  rank.  It  is  applied  to  perfons  generally,  fometimes  to 
things. 

]f the  king  Ihould  ufe  it  no  better  than  the  pope  did,  only  to 
aggrandize  covetous  churchmen,  it  cannot  be  called  a  jewel  in 
his  crown.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Thefe  furnilh  us  with  glorious  fprings  and  mediums,  to  raife 
and  aggrandize  our  conceptions,  to  warm  our  fouls,  to  awaken 
the  better  paffions,  and  to  elevate  them  even  to  a  divine  pitch, 
and  that  for  devotional  purpofes.  Watts's  bnprov.  of  the  Mind. 
A'ggrandizement.  n.  f  [aggrandisement,  Fr.]  The  Hate  of 
being  aggrandized  ;  the  a£t  of  aggrandizing. 

A'ggrandizer.  n.f.  [from  aggrandize .]  The  perfon  that 
ao-orandizes  or  makes  great  another. 

To  Aggra'te.  v.a.  [ aggratare ,  Its!.]  To  pleafe ;  to  treat 
with  civilities  :  a  word  not  now  in  ufe. 

And  in  the  midll  thereof,  upon  the  floor* 

A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  fate. 

Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour  ; 

The  which  them  did  in  modell  wife  amate. 

And  each  one  fought  his  lady  to  aggrate.  Fairy  fhuen. 

To  AGGRAVATE,  v.a.  [aggravo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  make  heavy ;  ufed  only  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe  ;  as,  to 
aggravate  an  accufation,  or  a  punilhment. 

A  grove  hard  by,  fprungup  with  this  their  change. 

His  will  who  reigns  above  !  to  aggravate 
Their  penance,  laden  with  fruit,  like  that 
Which  grew  in  paradife,  the  bait  of  Eve 
Us’d  by  the  tempter.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  b.  x. 

Ambitious  Turnus  in  the  prefs  appears. 

And  aggravating  crimes  augment  their  fears.  Dryd.  Aneid. 

2.  To  make  any  thing  worfe,  by  the  addition  of  fome  particular 
circumllance,  not  ellential. 

This  offence,  in  itfelf  fo  heinous,  was  yet  in  him  aggravated 
by  the  motive  thereof,  which  was  not  malice  or  difcontent, 
but  an  afpiring  mind  to  the  papacy.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Aggravation,  n.f.  [from  aggravate.] 

1 .  The  adl  of  aggravating,  or  making  heavy. 

2.  The  extrinfecal  circumllances  or  accidents,  which  encreafcthe 
guilt  of  a  crime,  or  the  mifery  of  a  calamity. 

If  it  be  weigh’d 

By  itfelf,  with  aggravations  not  furcharg’d. 

Or  elfe  with  juft  allowance  counterpois’d, 

I  may,  if  poffible,  thy  pardon  find 

The  eafier  towards  me,  or  thy  hatred  lefs.  M.  Sampf.  Ag. 
He,  to  the  fins  which  he  commits,  hath  the  aggravation  luper- 
added  of  committing  them  againft  knowledge,  againft  confci- 
ence,  againft  fight  of  the  contrary  law.  Hammond's  Fundam. 
Aggregate,  adj.  [ dggregatus ,  Lat.]  Framed  by  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  any  particular  parts  into  one  mafs,  body,  or  fyllem. 

They  had,  for  a  long  time  together,  produced  many  other  in¬ 
ept  combinations,  or  aggregate  forms  of  particular  things,  and 
nonfenfical  fyltems  of  the  whole.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Aggregate,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  complex  or  col¬ 
lective  refult  of  the  conjunction  or  acervation.  of  many  par¬ 
ticulars. 

The  reafon  of  the  far  greateft  part  of  mankind,  is  but  an 
aggregate  of  miftaken  phantalms,  and,  in  things  not  fenfible,  a 
conftant  delufion.  Glanville’s  Scepfis  Scientifca. 
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A  great  number  of  fuch  living  and  thinking  particles  could 
h  t  poflibly,  by  their  mutual  contact,  and  prefling,  and  ftriking, 
compofe  one  greater  individual  animal,  with  one  mind  and  un- 
derftanding,  and  a  vital  confenfion  of  the  whole  body  ;  any 
more  than  a  fwarm  of  bees,  or  a  crowd  of  men  and  women, 
can  be  conceived  to  make  up  one  particular  living  creature, 
compounded  and  conftituted  of  the  aggregate  of  them  all.  Bent l. 

To  AGGREGATE,  v.  a.  [aggrego ,  Lat.]  To  collect  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  heap  many  particulars  into  one  mafs. 

The  aggregated  foil 

Death,  with  his  mace  petrifick,  cold,  and  dry, 

As  with  a  trident,  fmote.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lofl,  b .  x. 

Aggregation,  n.f  [from  aggregate .] 

1 .  The  collection,  or  ad  of  collecting  many  particulars  into  one 
whole. 

The  water  refident  in  the  abyfs  is,  in  all  parts  of  it,  ftored 
with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  heat,  and  more  efpecially  in 
thofe  where  thefe  extraordinary  aggregations  of  this  lire  happen. 

IVoodward’ s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

2.  The  whole  compofed  by  the  coacervation  of  many  particu¬ 
lars  ;  an  aggregate. 

3.  Colledion,  or  ftate  of  being  collected. 

Their  individual  imperfedions  being  great,  they  are  more¬ 
over  enlarged  by  their  aggregation  ;  and  being  erroneous  in 
their  fingle  numbers,  once  huddled  together,  they  will  be  er- 
rour  itfelf.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i. 

To  AGGRE'SS.  v.  n.  [ aggredlor ,  aggreffum ,  Lat.]  To  com¬ 
mit  the  firlt  ad  of  violence  ;  to  begin  the  quarrel. 

The  rage  difpers’d,  the  glorious  pair  advance 
With  mingl’d  anger,  and  colleded  might. 

To  turn  the  war,  and  tell  aggrejjing  France, 

How  Britain’s  Tons,  and  Britain’s  friends  can  fight.  Prior. 

Aggre'ssion.  n.f.  [aggreffio,  Lat.]  The  firlt  ad  of  injury  ; 
commencement  of  a  quarrel  by  fome  ad  of  iniquity. 

There  is  no  refilling  of  a  common  enemy,  without  an  union 
for  a  mutual  defence ;  and  there  may  be  alfo,  on  the  other 
hand,  aconfpiracy  of  common  enmity  and  aggrejfon.  L’EJlr. 

Aggre  ssor,  n.f.  [from  aggrejs.]  The  perfon  that  farffc  com¬ 
mences  hodility  ;  the  alfaulter  or  invader,  oppoled  to  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

Fly  in  nature’s  face  ? 

But  how,  if  nature  fly  in  my  face  firlt  ? 

Then  nature’s  the  aggrejfor  :  Let  her  lock  to’t. 

Dryden’s  Spanifl)  Friar. 
It  is  a  very  unlucky  circumllance,  to  be  obliged  to  retaliate 
the  injuries  of  fuch  authours,  whole  works  are  fo  foon  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  we  are  in  danger  already  of  appearing  the  firlt  ag- 
greffors .  Pope  and  Swift’s  Preface  to  Mifcellanies. 

AggrTevancE.  n.f.  [See  Grievance.]  Injury;  hardlhip 
inflided ;  wrong  endured. 

To  Aggri'eve.  v.  a.  [from  gravis,  Lat.  See  To  grieve.] 

1,  To  give  forrow ;  to  caule  grief;  to  vex.  It  is  not  impro¬ 
bable']  that  to  grieve  was  originally  neuter,  and  aggrieve  the  ac¬ 
tive. 

But  while  therein  I  took  my  chief  delight, 

I  faw,  alas  !  the  gaping  earth  devour 

The  fpring,  the  place,  and  all  clean  out  of  fight : 

Which  yet  aggrieves  my  heart  even  to  this  hour.  Spenfer . 

2.  To  impofe  fome  hardlhips  upon  ;  to  harrafs  ;  to  hurt  in  one  s 
right.  This  is  a  kind  of  juridical  fenfe  ;  and  whenever  it  is 
uied  now,  it  bears  fome  allufion  to  forms  of  law. 

Sewall,  archbilhop  of  York,  much  aggrieved  with  fome  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  pope’s  colledors,  took  all  patiently.  Cambden. 

The  landed  man  finds  himfelf  aggrieved ,  by  the  falling  of  his 
rents,  and  the  llreightening  of  his  fortune ;  whilll  the  monied 
man  keeps  up  his  gain,  and  the  merchant  thrives  and  grows 
rich  by  trade.  Locke. 

Of  injur’d  fame,  and  mighty  wrongs  receiv’d, 

Cloe  complains,  and  wond’roufly’s  aggriev’d.  Granville. 

To  Aggro'up.  v.a.  [ aggropare ,  Ital.]  To  bring  together  in¬ 
to  one  figure  ;  to  croud  together  :  a  term  of  painting. 

Bodies  of  divers  natures,  which  are  aggrouped  (or  combined) 
together,  are  agreeable  and  pleafant  to  the  fight ;  as  alfo  thofe 
things  which  appear  to  be  performed  with  eale.  Dryd.  Dufr . 

AghaTt.  adj.  [either  the  participle  of  agaze,  (fee  Agaze.) 
and  then  to  be  written  agazed,  or  agajl ,  or  from  a  and  gapt, 
a  ghoft,  which  the  prefent  orthography  favours ;  perhaps  they 
were  originally  different  words.] 

Struck  with  horrour,  as  at  the  fight  of  a  fpe&re ;  ftupified 
with  terrour.  It  is  generally  applied  to  the  external  appear¬ 
ance. 

Who  fighing  fore,  as  if  her  heart  in  twaine 
Had  riven  been,  and  all  her  heart-firings  braft. 

With  dreary  drooping  eyne  look’d  up  like  one  aghaft.  Spenf 

The  aged  earth  aghaft , 

With  terrour  of  that  blaft. 

Shall  from  the  furface  to  the  centre  fiiake.  Mil.  Chr  .Nat, 

Aghaft  he  wak’d,  and,  ftarting  from  his  bed, 

Cold  fweat  in  clammy  drops  his  limbs  o’erfpread.  Dryd.  Ain: 

I  larugh  to  think  how  your  unfhaken  Cato 
Will  look  aghaft ,  while  unforefeen  deftrudtion 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  fide.  Addifon.  Cato 


A'GILE.  adj.  [agile.)  Fr.  agilis,  Lat.]  Nimble;  ready;  having 
the  quality  of  being  fpeedily  put  in  motion  ;  a&ive. 

With  that  he  gave  his  able  horfe  the  head. 

And  bending  forward  ftruck  his  agile  heels 
Againft  the  panting  fides  of  his  poor  jade, 

Up  to  the  rowel-headl  Shakefp.  He?iry  IV. 

The  immediate  and  agile  fubfervience  of  the  fpirits  to  the 
empire  of  the  mind  or  foul.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  guide  its  aCtions  with  informing  care, 

In  peace. to  judge,  to  conquer  in  the  war. 

Render  it  agile,  witty,  valiant,  fage. 

As  fits  the  various  courfe  of  human  age.  _  Prior. 

A'gileness.  n.f  [from  agile.]  The  quality  of  being  agile; 
nimblenefs ;  readinefs  for  motion ;  quicknefs ;  activity  ;  agi- 
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Agi'lity.  n.f.  [agi  lit  as,  Lat.  from  a  gills,  agile.]  I\  imblenefs ; 
readinefs  to  move  ;  quicknefs  ;  activity. 

A  limb  over-ftrained  by  lifting  a  weight  above  its  power, 
may  never  recover  its  former  agility  and  vigour.  IVatts. 

AGT  LLOCHUM.  n.f  Aloes-wood. 

A  tree  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  brought  to  us  in  fmall  bits,  of  a 
very  fragrant  feent.  It  is  hot,  drying,  and  accounted  a 
ftrengthener  of  the  nerves  in  general.  T  he  befi  is  of  a  blackifh 
purple  colour,  and  fo  light  as  to  fwim  upon  water.  Ajuincy. 

A'GIO.  n.f.  [an  Italian  word,  Signifying  eafe  or  conveniency.] 

A  mercantile  term,  ufed  chiefly  in  Holland  and  Venice,  for 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  bank  notes,  and  the  current 
money.  Chambers. 

ToAGFST.  v.a.  [from  gifte,  Fr.  abed  or  refting-place,  or 
from  gifter,  i.  e.  ftabulan.] 

To  take  in  and  feed  the  cattle  of  firangers  in  the  king’s  fo- 
refi,  and  to  gather  the  money.  The  officers  that  do  this,  are 
called  agiftors,  in  Englifh  guejl  or  gifl -takers.  Their  funCtion 
is  termed  agijhnent ;  as,  agijlment  upon  the  fea  banks.  This 
word  agiji  is  alfo  ufed,  for  the  taking  in  of  other  men’s  cattle 
into  any  man’s  ground,  at  a  certain  rate  per  week.  Blount. 

Agi'stment.  n.f.  [See  Agist.] 

It  is  taken  by  the  canon  lawyers  in  another  fenfe  than  is 
mentioned  under  agift.  They  feem  to  intend  by  it,  a  modus  or 
compofition,  or  mean  rate,  at  which  fome  right  or  due  may  be 
reckoned  :  perhaps  it  is  corrupted  from  addoucijjement ,  or  ad- 
juft  ment. 

Aci'stor.  n.f.  [from  agift.]  An  officer  of  the  king’s  foieft. 
See  Agist. 

A'git  able.  n.f.  [from  agitate ;  agitabi/is ,  Lat.]  That  which 
may  be  agitated,  or  put  in  motion;  perhaps  that  which  may  be 
difputed.  See  Agitate,  and  Agitation. 

To  A;GITATE.  v.a.  [ agito ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  put  in  motion  ;  to  fhake  ;  to  move  nimbly  ;  as,  the  fur- 
face  of  the  waters  is  agitated  by  the  wind  ;  the  veflel  was  broken 
by  agitating  the  liquour. 

2.  To  be  the  caufe  of  motion ;  to  actuate ;  to  move. 

Where  dwells  this  fov’reign  arbitrary  foul. 

Which  does  the  human  animal  controul. 

Informs  each  part,  and  agitates  the  whole  ?  Blackmore. 

3.  To  affeCt  with  perturbation;  as,  die  mind  of  man  is  agitated 
by  various  paffions. 

4.  To  fiir;  to  bandy  from  one  to  another;  to  difeufs  ;  to  con¬ 
trovert  ;  as,  to  agitate  a  queftion. 

Though  this  contfoverfy  be  revived,  and  hotlv  agitated  a- 
mong  the  moderns ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  it  be  not,  in  a  great 
part,  a  nominal  difpute.  Boyle  on  Colours . 

Agita'tion.  n.  f.  [from  agitate ,  agitatio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  moving,  or  fiiaking  any  thing. 

Putrefaction  afketh  reft  ;  for  the  fubtle  motion  which  putre¬ 
faction  requireth,  is  difturbed  by  any  agitation.  Bacon. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  moved  or  agitated;  as,  the  waters,  after  a 
ftorm,  are  fometime  in  a  violent  agitation. 

3.  Difcuffion  ;  controverfial  examination. 

A  kind  of  a  fchool  queftion  is  ftarted  in  this  fable,  upon  rea- 
fon  and  inftinCl :  and  whether  this  deliberative  proceeding  of 
the  crow,  was  not  rather  a  logical  agitation  of  the  matter. 

L’Eftrange’s  Fables. 

4.  Violent  motion  of  the  mind  ;  perturbation ;  difturbance  of 
the  thoughts. 

A  great  perturbation  in  nature!  to  receive  at  once  the  benefit 
of  fleep,  and  do  the  effeCts  of  watching.  In  this  Aumbry  agi¬ 
tation,  befides  her  walking,  and  other  aCtual  performances, what, 
at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  fay  ?  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

His  mother  could  no  longer  bear  the  agitations  of  fo  many 
paffions  as  thronged  upon  her.  Tatler ,  N°  55. 

5.  Deliberation  ;  contrivance  ;  the  ftate  of  being  confulted  upon. 

I  he  projeft  now  in  agitation  for  repealing  of  the  teft  act* 
and  yet  leaving  the  name  of  an  eftablifhment  to  the  prefent 
national  church,  is  inconfiftent  Swift’s  Mifcell . 

Agita'tor.  n.J.  [from  agitate.]  He  that  agitates  anything; 
he  who  manages  affairs:  in  which  fenfe  feems  to  be  ufed  the 
agitators  of  the  army. 

A'glet.  n.f.  [A  word  which  fome  derive  from  fplcndour, 
but  which  is  apparently  to  be  deduced  from  aigulette ,  Fr.  a  tag 
to  a  point,  and  that  from  aigu ,  lharp.] 
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A  tag  of  a  point  curved  into  fome  reprefentation  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  generally  of  a  man. 

He  thereupon  gave  for  the  garter  a  chain  worth  200  1.  and 
his  gown  addrefled  with  aglets ,  eAeemed  worth  25  1.  Hayward. 

Why,  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  to  a  puppet, 
or  an  aglet  baby,  or  an  old  trot,  and  ne’er  a  tooth  in  her  head. 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

2.  The  pendants  at  the  ends  of  the  chieves  of  flowers,  as  in  tu¬ 
lips. 

A'gminal.  adj.  [from  agmen,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  troop.  Dill. 

A'gnail.  n.f.  [from  an^e,  grieved,  and  na^le,  a  nail.] 

A  difeafe  of  the  nails ;  a  whitlow  ;  an  inflammation  round 
the  nails. 

Agna'tion.  n.  f  [from  agnatus ,  Lat.]  Defcent  from  the  fame 
father,  in  a  direct  male  line,  diflinft  from  cognation ,  or  confan- 
guinity,  which  includes  defendants  from  females. 

Agni'tion.  n.f.  [from  agnitio,  Lat.]  Acknowledgment. 

To  Agni'ze.  v.  a.  [from  agnofeo ,  Lat.]  To  acknowledge;  to 
own  ;  to  avow.  This  word  is  now  obfolete. 

I  do  agnize 

A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 

I  find  in  hardnefs ;  and  do  undertake 

This  prefent  war  againit  the  Ottomites.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Agnomina'tion.  n.f.  [ agnominatio ,  Lat.]  Allufion  of  one 
word  to  another,  by  refemblance  of  found. 

The  Britilh  continueth  yet  in  Wales,  and  fome  villages  of 
Cornwall,  intermingled  with  provincial  Latin,  being  very  fig- 
nificative,  copious,  and  pleafantly  running  upon  agnominations , 


although  harfh  in  afpirations.  Camden . 

AGNUS  CASTUS.  n.f.[  Lat.]  The  name  of  the  tree  commonly 
called  the  Chafe  Tree ,  from  an  imaginary  virtue  of  preferving 
chaftity. 

Of  laurel  fome,  of  woodbine  many  more. 

And  wreathes  of  agnus  cafus  others  bore.  Dryden. 

Ago',  adv.  [ajan,  Sax.  paA  or  gone;  whence  writers  formerly 
ufed,  and  in  fome  provinces  the  people  ftill  ufe,  a  gone  for  ago.] 
Pafl:;  as,  long  ago ;  that  is,  long  time  has  pafl:  fince.  Reckon¬ 
ing  time  towards  the  prefent,  we  ufe  fence  ;  as,  it  is  a  year  fence 
it  happened:  reckoning  from  the  prefent,  we  ufe  ago ;  as,  it 
happened  a  year  ago.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  always  obferved. 

Be  of  good  comfort :  for  the  great  fupply. 

That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here, 

Are  wreck’d  three  nights  ago  on  Godwin  fands.  Sh.  K.John. 

This  both  by  others  and  myfelf  I  know, 

For  I  have  ferv’d  their  foverergn  long  ago ; 

Oft  have  been  caught  within  the  winding  train.  Dryd.  Fab. 

I  fhall  fet  down  an  account  of  a  difeourfe  I  chanced  to  have 
with  one  of  them  fome  time  ago.  Addifon.  Freeholder. 

Ago'g.  adv.  [a  word  of  uncertain  etymology  ;  the  French  have 
the  term  a  gogo ,  in  low  language ;  as,  ils  vivent  a  gogo ,  they 
live  to  their  wifh  :  from  this  phrafe  our  word  may  be,  perhaps, 
derived.] 

1.  In  a  Rate  of  defire;  in  a  Rate  of  imagination;  heated  with 
the  notion  of  fome  enjoyment ;  longing. 

As  for  the  fenfe  and  reafon  of  it,  that  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  here ;  only  let  it  found  full  and  round,  and  chime  right  to 
the  humour,  which  is  at  prefent  agog,  (juft  as  a  big,  long,  rat¬ 
tling  name  is  faid  to  command  even  adoration  from  a  Spaniard) 
and,  no  doubt,  with  this  powerful,  fenfelefs  engine,  the  rabble- 
driver,  fhall  be  able  to  carry  all  before  him.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  It  is  ufed  with  the  verbs  to  be,  or  to  fet ;  as,  he  is  agog ,  or  you 
may  fet  him  agog. 

The  gawdy  goflip,  when  fhe’s  fet  agog. 

In  jewels  dreft,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob, 

Goes  flaunting  out,  and,  in  her  trim  of  pride, 

Thinks  all  fhe  fays  or  does,  is  juftify’d.  Dryd.  Juv.  Sat.  6. 
This  maggot  has  no  fooner  fet  him  agog,  but  he  gets  him  a 
fhip,  freights  her,  builds  caffles  in  the  air,  and  conceits  both  the 
Indies  in  his  coffers,  L'Eferange. 

3.  It  has  the  particles  on,  or  for ,  before  the  object  of  defire. 

On  which  the  faints  are  all  agog. 

And  all  this  for  a  bear  and  dog.  Hudibras,  cant.  ii. 

They  generally  Araggle  into  thefe  parts  about  this  time  of 
the  year ;  and  fet  the  heads  of  our  fervant-maids  fo  agog  for 
hufbands,  that  we  do  not  expeft  to  have  any  bufinefs  done  as 
it  fhould  be,  whilA  they  are  in  the  country.  Addijon.  Spectator . 
Ago'ne.  adv.  [ajan,  Sax.]  Ago;  pall.  See  Ago. 

Is  he  fuch  a  princely  one, 

As  you  fpeak  him  long  agnne  f  Ben.  jfohnfon's  Fairy  Prince. 
A'gonism.  n.f.  [«7«w<rpt.  Gr.]  Contention  for  a  prize.  Didl. 
Ago'ing.  participial  adj.  [from  a  and  going.  ]  In  aft  ion. 

Their  firfl  movement,  and  impreffed  motions,  demanded  the 
impulfe  of  an  almighty  hand  to  fet  them  firfl:  agoing.  Tatler. 
A'gonist.  n.f.  [*yt»»rv(,  Gr.]  A  contender  for  prizes.  Diet. 
Agoni'stes.  n.f.  [etywirmt,  Gr.]  A  prize-fighter ;  one  that 
contends  at  any  public  folemnity  for  a  prize.  Milton  has  fo 
Riled  his  tragedy,  becaufe  Sampfon  was  called  out  to  divert  the 
Philiftines  with  feats  of  ftrength. 

Agoni'stjcal.  adj.  [from  agonifees.]  Relating  to  prize-fight¬ 
ing.  Difl. 

To  A'gonize.  “y.  n.  [from  agonizo,  low  Latin,  Gr. 

agonifer ,  Fr.]  To  feel  agonies;  to  be  in  exccflive  pain. 

VOJL.  I. 
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DoA  thou  behold  my  poor  diflrafted  heart, 

Thus  rent  with  agonizing  love  and  rage, 

And  afk  me  what  it  means  ?  Art  thou  not  falfe  IRowe'sJ.Sh. 

Or  touch,  if,  tremblingly  alive  all  o’er, 

To  fimart  and  agonize  at  ev’ry  pore  ?  Pope's  Effay  on  Man. 
AgonotHe'txck.  adj.  [dyw  and  Gr.]  Propofing  pub- 

lick  contentions  for  prizes  ;  giving  prizes ;  prefiding  at  publick 
games.  Difl. 

AGONY,  h  f.  [txyuv,  Gr.  agon,  low  Lat.  agonie,  Fr.] 

1.  The  pangs  of  death ;  properly  the  lafl  contelt  between  life  and 
death. 

Never  was  there  more  pity  in  faving  any  than  in  ending  me, 
becaufe  therein  my  agony  ihail  end.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Thou  who  for  me  did  feel  fuch  pain, 

Wliofe  precious  blood  the  crofs  did  ftaih. 

Let  not  thofe  agonies  be  vain.  Rofeonmon . 

2.  Any  violent  or  exceflive  pain  of  body  or  mind. 

Betwixt  them  both,  they  have  me  done  to  dy. 

Through  wounds  and  ftrokes,  and  Aubborn  handeling, 

That  death  were  better  than  fuch  agony, 

As  grief  and  fury  unto  me  did  bring.  Fairy  §hteen,  b.  ii. 
Thee  I  have  mifs’d,  and  thought  it  long,  depriv’d 
Thy  prefence,  agony  of  love  !  till  now 
Not  felt,  nor  fhall  be  twice.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  ix, 

3.  It  is  particularly  ufed  in  devotions  for  our  Redeemer’s  confiift 
in  the  garden. 

To  propofe  our  defires,  which  cannot  take  fuch  effeft  as  we 
fpecify,  fhall,  notwithAanding,  otherwife  procure  us  his  heaven¬ 
ly  grace,  even  as  this  very  prayer  of  ChriA  obtained  angels  to 
be  lent  him  as  comforters  in  his  agony.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Ago'od.  adv.  [a  and  good.]  InearneA;  not  fiftitioufly. 

At  that  time  I  made  her  weep  agood. 

For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part.  Shah.  Two  Gent,  of  Ver. 
Ago'uty.  n.f.  An  animal  of  the  Antilles,  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
rabbet,  with  bright  red  hair,  and  a  little  tail  without  hair. 
He  has  but  two  teeth  in  each  jaw,  holds  his  meat  in  his  fore¬ 
paws  like  a  fquirrel,  and  has  a  very  remarkable  cry.  When  he 
is  angry,  his  hair  Aands  on  end,  and  he  Arikes  the  earth  with 
his  hindfeet,  and,  when  chafed,  he  flies  to  a  hollow  tree, 
whence  he  is  expelled  by  fmoke.  Trevoux. 

To  Agra'ce.  v.  a.  [from  a  and  grace.]  To  grant  favours  to  ; 
to  confer  benefits  upon  :  a  word  not  now  in  ufe. 

She  granted,  and  that  knight  fo  much  agrac'd. 

That  fhe  him  taught  celeftial  difeipline.  Fairy  Vhteen. 

Agra'mmatist.  n.f.  [a,  priv.  and  yfew*,  Gr.]  An  illite¬ 
rate  man.  Dill. 

Agra'rian.  adj.  [ agrarius ,  Lat.]  Relating  to  fields  or  grounds  ; 
a  word  feldom  ufed  but  in  the  Roman  hiAory,  where  there  is 
mention  of  the  agrarian  law. 

To  Agre'ase.  v.  a.  [from  a  anikgreafe.]  To  daub;  to  greafe; 
to  pollute  with  filth. 

The  waves  thereof  fo  flow  and  fluggifh  were, 

Engrofs’d  with  mud,  which  did  them  foul  agreafe.  Fairy  Sj. 
To  AGRE'E.  v.  n.  [agreer,  Fr.  from gre,  liking  or  good-will ; 
gratia  and  gratus,  Lat  ] 

1.  To  be  in  concord  ;  to  live  without  contention ;  not  to  differ. 

The  more  you  agree  together,  the  Iefs  hurt  can  your  ene¬ 
mies  do  you.  Pope’s  View  of  Epic  Poetry. 

2.  To  grant;  to  yield  to;  to  admit;  with  the  particles  to  or 

upon. 

And  perfuaded  them  to  agree  to  all  reafonable  conditions. 

2  Maccabees ,  xi.  14. 

We  do  not  prove  the  origin  of  the  earth  from  a  chaos  ;  fee¬ 
ing  that  is  agreed  on  by  all  that  give  it  any  origin.  Burnet' sTheo. 

3.  To  fettle  terms  by  Aipulation ;  to  accord. 

Agree  with  thine  adverfary  quickly,  whilA  thou  art  in  the 
way  with  him  ;  leR  at  any  time  the  adverfary  deliver  thee  to  the 
judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be 
caff  into  prifon.  Matt.  v.  25. 

4.  To  fettle  a  price  between  buyer  and  feller. 

Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong :  didA  not  thou  agree  with  me 
for  a  penny.  (  Matt.  xx.  1 3. 

5.  To  be  of  the  fame  mind  or  opinion. 

He  exceedingly  provoked,  or  underwent  the  envy,  and  re¬ 
proach,  and  malice  of  men  of  all  qualities  and  conditions,  who 
agreed  in  nothing  elfe.  Clarendon. 

Milton  is  a  noble  genius,  and  the  world  agrees  to  confefs  it. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

6.  To  fettle  fome  point  among  many. 

Strifes  and  troubles  would  be  endlefs,  except  they  gave  their 
common  confent  all  to  be  ordered  by  fome  whom  they  ftiould 
agree  upon.  Hooker,  b.  i. 

If  judicious  men,  fkilled  in  chymical  affairs,  fhall  agree  to 
write  clearly,  and  keep  men  from  being  Aunned  by  dark  or 
empty  words,  it  is  hoped,  they  will  be  reduced  cither  to  write 
nothing,  or  books  that  may  teach  us  fomething.  Boyle. 

7.  To  bcconfiflent  ;  not  to  contradift. 

For  many  bare  falfe  witnefs  again  A  him,  but  their  witnefs 

agreed  not  together  Mark ,  xiv.  5  6. 

They  that  Aood  by  faid  again  to  Peter,  furely  thou  art  one 
of  them  :  for  thou  art  a  Galilean,  and  thy  fpeCch  agreeth  there¬ 
to.  Mark,  xiv.  “0. 

o  Which 


A  G  1( 

Which  tedi  nony  I  the  lefsfcruple  to  allege,  becaufe  it  agrees 
very  well  with  what  has  been  affirmed  to  me  by  a  phyfician  at 
Mofcow.  Boyle  s  Hiftory  of  Colours. 

8.  To  fuit  with  ;  to  be  accommodated  to. 

Thou  feeded  thine  own  people  with  angels  food,  and  didd 
fend  them  from  heaven  bread  agreeing  to  every  tadc.  JVijdom. 

His  principles  could  not  be  made  to  agree  with  that  condi- 
tution  and  order,  which  God  had  fettled  in  the  world ;  and, 
therefore,  muft  needs  clafh  with  common  fenfe  and  experience. 

Locke. 

9.  To  caufe  no  didurbance  in  the  bodv. 

I  have  often  thought,  that  our  preferibing  afTes  milk  in  fuch 
fmall  quantities,  is  injudicious ;  for,  undoubtedly,  with  fuch  as 
it  agrees  with,  it  would  perform  much  greater  and  quicker  ef- 

r  in  greater  quantities.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

To  Agree,  v.  a. 

1.  To  put  an  end  to  a  variance. 

He  faw  from  far,  or  feemed  for  to  fee, 

Some  troublous  uproar,  or  contentious  fray, 

Whereto  he  drew  in  hade  it  to  agree.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

2.  To  make  friends  ;  to  reconcile. 

I  he  mighty  rivals,  whofe  dedru&ive  rage 

Did  the  whole  world  in  civil  arms  engage, 

Are  now  agreed.  Rofcommort. 

Agreeable,  adj.  [agreable,  Fr.j 

1.  Suitable  to  ;  confident  with.  It  has  the  particle  to,  or  with. 

W  hat  you  do,  is  not  at  all  agreeable  either  with  fo  good  a 
chridian,  or  fo  reafonable  and  fo  great  a  perfon.  Temple. 

I  hat  which  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  one  thing,  is  many 
times  contrary  to  the  nature  of  another.  L'Eftrange. 

As  the  practice  of  all  piety  and  virtue  is  agreeable  to  our  rea- 
fon,  fo  is  it  likewife  the  intered  both  of  private  perfons  and  of 
publick  focieties.  Tillotfon. 

Agreeable  hereunto,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  amifs,  to  make 
children,  as  foon  as  they  are  capable  of  it,  often  to  tell  a  dory. 

Locke  on  Education. 

2.  Pleafmg;  that  is  fuitable  to  the  inclination,  faculties,  or  tem¬ 
per.  It  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  both  of  perfons  and  things. 

And  while  the  face  of  outward  things  we  find 

Pleafing  and  fair,  agreeable  and  fweet, 

Thefe  things  tranfport.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

I  recoiled!:  in  my  mind  the  difeourfes  which  have  pafled  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  call  to  mind  a  thoufand  agreeable  remarks,  which 
he  has  made  on  thefe  occafions.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  24.  1 . 

3-  It  has  alfo  the  particle  to. 

The  delight  which  men  have  in  popularity,  fame,  fubmiffion, 
and  fubje&ion  of  other  men’s  minds,  feemeth  to  be  a  thing,  in 
itfelf,  without  contemplation  of  confequence,  agreeable  and  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  nature  of  man.  Bacons  Natural  Hift. 

Agre'eableness.  n.f.  [fr om  agreeable.] 

1.  Confidency  with ;  fuitablenefs  to  ;  with  the  particle  to. 

Pleafant  taftes  depend  not  on  the  things  themfelves,  but  their 
agreeablencfs  to  this  or  that  particular  palate,  wherein  there  is 
great  variety.  Locke. 

2.  The  quality  of  pleafing.  It  is  ufed  in  an  inferiour  fenfe,  to 
mark  the  production  of  fatisfa&ion,  calm  and  lading,  but  be¬ 
low  rapture  or  admiration. 

There  will  be  occafion  for  largenefs  of  mind  and  agree- 
ablenefs  of  temper.  Collier  of  Friendjhip. 

It  is  very  much  an  image  of  that  author’s  writing,  who  has 
an  agreeablencfs  that  charms  us,  without  corredtnefs  ;  like  a  mif- 
trefs,  whofe  faults  we  fee,  but  love  her  with  them  all.  Pope. 

3.  Refemblance  ;  likenefs  ;  fometimes  with  the  particle  between. 

Fhis  relation  is  likewife  feen  in  th t  agreeablenefs  between  man 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  that  in  fundry  re- 
fpedls.  Grew' s  Cofmologia  Sacra. 

Agre'eably.  adv.  [fro m  agreeable.] 

1.  Confidently  with;  in  a  manner  fuitable  to. 

They  may  look  into  the  affairs  of  Judea  and  Jerufalem, 
agreeably  to  that  which  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  lEfd.xv iii.  12 

2.  Pleafingly. 

I  did  never  imagine,  that  fo  many  excellent  rules  could  be 
produced  fo  advantageoufly  and  agreeably.  Swift . 

Agre'ed.  participial  adj.  [from  agree.]  .Settled  by  confent. 

When  they  had  got  known  and  agreed  names,  to  fignify  thofe 
internal  operations  of  their  own  minds,  they  were  fufficiently 
furnidied  to  make  known  by  words  all  their  ideas.  Locke. 

Agre'eingness.  n.f.  [from  agree.]  Confidence;  fuitablenefs. 

Agreement,  n.f.  [ agrement ,  Fr.  in  law  Latin  agreamentum, 
which  Coke  would  willingly  derive  from  aggregatio  mentium.  1 

I.  Concord. 

What  agreement  is  there  between  the  hyena  and  the  dog  ?  and 
what  peace  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  ?  Ecclus,  xiii.  1 8. 

7.  Refemblance  of  one  thing  to  another. 

Expanfion  and  duration  have  this  farther  agreement,  that 
though  they  arc  both  confidered  by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their 
parts  are  not  feparable  one  from  another.  Locke, 

3.  Compadt;  bargain;  conclufion  of  controverfy;  dipulation. 

And  your  covenant  with  death  firall  be  difannullcd,  and  your 
agreement  with  hell  fhall  not  dand  ;  when  the  overflowing 
fcourge  fhall  pafs  through,  then  ye  fhall  be  trodden  down  by 
It<  Ifaiah ,  xxviii.  1 8. 


A  G  U 

Make  an  agreement  with  me  by  a  prefent,  and  come  out  to 
me,  and  then  eat  ye  every  man  of  his  own  vine,  and  every  one 
of  his  fig-tree,  and  drink  ye  every  one  the  waters  of  his  cidern. 

2  Kings,  xviii.  31. 

Frog  had  given  his  word,  that  he  would  meet  the  above- 
mentioned  company  at  the  Salutation,  to  talk  of  this  agree¬ 
ment.  Arbuthnot' s  Hiftory  of  John  Bull. 

Agre'stick,  or  Agre'stical.  adj.  [from  agreftis,  Lat.] 

Having  relation  to  the  country  ;  rude ;  rudick.  Did. 

Agricola'tion.  n.f  [from  agricola ,  Lat.]  Culture  of  the 
ground.  '  Did. 

Agriculture,  n.f.  [agricultura,  Lat.]  The  art  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  ground  ;  tillage  ;  hufbandry. 

He  dridtly  advifeth  not  to  begin  to  fow  before  the  fetting  of 
the  dars ;  which  notwithdanding,  without  injury  to  agriculture, 
cannot  be  obferved  in  England.  Brown's  V ulgar  Err  ours. 

That  there  was  tillage  bedowed  upon  the  ground,  Mofes  does 
indeed  intimate  in  general ;  as  alfo,  what  fort  of  tillage  that 
was,  is  not  expreffed  :  I  hope  to  fhew,  that  their  agriculture 
was  nothing  near  fo  laborious  and  troublefome,  nor  did  it  take 
up  fo  much  time  as  ours  doth.  Woodward' s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

The  difpofition  ofUlyfles  inclined  him  to  war,  rather  than 
the  more  lucrative,  but  more  fecure,  method  of  life,  by  agri¬ 
culture  and  hufbandry.  Pope's  Odyffey ;  notes. 

AGrimony.  n.f.  [agrimonia,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

The  leaves  are  rough,  hairy,  pennated,  and  grow  alternately 
on  the  branches  ;  the  flower-cup  confids  of  one  leaf,  which  is 
divided  into  five  fegments ;  the  flowers  have  five  or  fix  leaves, 
and  are  formed  into  a  long  fpike,  which  expand  in  form  of  a 
rofe ;  the  fruit  is  oblong,  dry,  and  prickly,  like  the  burdock; 
in  each  of  which  are  contained  two  kernels. 

The  fpecies  are ;  1.  The  common  or  medicinal  agrimony. 
2.  The  fweet-fmelling  agrimony.  3.  Lefler  agrimony ,  with  a 
white  flower. 

The  fird  is  common  in  the  hedges,  in  many  parts,  and 
is  the  fort  commonly  ufed  in  medicine.  It  will  grow  in  almod 
any  foil  or  fituation  ;  and  is  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in 
autumn,  or  by  lowing  the  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  Mill. 

AgroGnd.  adv.  [from  a  and  ground.] 

1.  Stranded  ;  hindered  by  the  ground  from  paffing  farther. 

With  our  great  (hips  we  durd  not  approach  the  coad,  we 
having  been  all  of  us  aground.  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  Effays. 

Say  what  you  feek,  and  whether  were  you  bound  ? 

Were  you,  by  drefs  of  weather,  cad  aground  ?  Dryden's  /En. 

2.  It  is  likewife  figuratively  ufed,  for  being  hindered  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  affairs ;  as,  the  negotiators  were  aground  at  that  objec¬ 
tion. 

AGUE.  n.f.  [aigu,  Fr.  acute.]  An  intermitting  fever,  with 
cold  fits  fucceeded  by  hot.  The  cold  fit  is,  in  popular 
language,  more  particularly  called  the  ague,  and  the  hot  the 
fever. 

Our  cadle’s  drength 

Will  laugh  a  fiege  to  fcorn.  Here  let  them  lie. 

Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up.  Shakefp.  Macbeth . 

Though 

He  feels  the  heats  of  youth,  and  colds  of  age. 

Yet  neither  tempers  nor  corrects  the  other; 

As  if  there  were  an  ague  in  his  nature, 

That  dill  inclines  to  one  extreme.  Denham's  Sophy. 

A  gued.  adj.  [from  ague.]  Struck  with  an  ague;  Oiiverin^; 
chill ;  cold  :  a  word  in  little  ufe. 

All  hurt  behind,  backs  red,  and  faces  pale, 

"With  flight  and  agued  fear  !  mind  and  charge  home. 

..  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

A  gue  fit.  n.f.  [from  ague  and fit.]  The  paroxyfm  of  the  ague. 

This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  overblown  ; 

An  eafy  talk  it  is  to  win  our  own.  Shakefp .  Richard  II. 

Ague  proof,  adj.  [from  ague  and  proof]  Proof  againd  agues  ; 
able  to  refid  the  caufes  which  produce  agues,  without  being  af¬ 
fected. 

When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once,  and  the  wind  to  make 
me  chatter;  when  the  thunder  would  not  peace  at  my  bidding  • 
there  I  found  ’em,  there  I  fmelt  ’em  out.  Go  to,  they  are  not 
men  o  their  words  ;  they  told  me  I  was  every  thing  :  ’tis  a  lie  ; 

I  am  not  ague  proof.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

Ague-tree.  n.f.  [from  ague  and  tree.]  A  name  fornetimes 
given  to  faflafras.  rv* „ 

To  AguAse.  v.  a.  [from  a  and guife.  See  Guise.]  To  drefs  j 
to  adorn  ;  to  deck  :  a  word  now  not  in  ufe. 

At  other  whiles  die  would  devife 
As  her  fantadick  wit  did  mod  delight ;  * 

Sometimes  her  head  fhe  fondly  would  ’aguife 
With  gaudy  garlands,  or  frelh  flowers  dight 
f  About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rudies  plight!  Fairy  Queen. 

A  GUISH.  adj.  [from  ague.]  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ague. 

So  calm,  and  fo  ferene,  but  now, 

^  means  this  change  on  Myra’s  brow  ? 

Her  aguijh  love  now  glows  and  burns, 

1  hen  chills  and  fhakes,  and  the  cold  fit  returns.  Granville. 

Aguishness,  n.f  [from  aguijh.]  The  quality  of  refembling 
an  ague.  * 


An. 
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Ah.  interjeSlion. 

1.  A  word  noting  fometimes  diflike  and  cenfure. 

Ah  !  iinhil  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  feed  of 
evil  doers,  children  that  are  corrupters,  they  have  forfaken  the 
Lord.  Ifaiah,  i.  4. 

2.  Sometimes  contempt  and  exultation. 

Let  them  not  fay  in  their  hearts,  Ah  !  fo  we  would  have  it : 
let  them  not  fay,  we  have  fwallowed  him  up.  Pfalm  xxxv.  25. 

3.  Sometimes,  and  moft  frequently,  companion  and  complaint. 

In  youth  alone,  unhappy  mortals  live  ; 

But,  ah  !  the  mighty  blifs  is  fugitive  : 

Dilcolour’d  ficknefs,  anxious  labour  come. 

And  age  and  death’s  inexorable  doom.  Dryd.  Virg.  Georg,  iii. 

Ah  me  !  the  blooming  pride  of  May, 

And  that  of  beauty,  are  but  one  : 

At  morn  both  flourilh  bright  and  gay. 

Both  fade  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone.  Prior. 

4.  W  hen  it  is  followed  by  that ,  it  expreftes  vehement  defire. 

In  goodnefs,  as  in  greatnefs,  they  excell ; 

Ah  that  !  we  loved  ourfelves  but  half  fo  well.  Dryd.  Juven. 

Aha',  aha'  !  interjection.  A  word  intimating  triumph  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

1  hey  opened  their  mouth  wide  againft  me,  and  faid.  Aha , 
aha  !  our  eye  hath  feen  it.  Pfalm  xxxv.  2 1 . 

Ahe'ad.  adv.  [from  a  and  head.] 

1.  Farther  onward  than  another  :  a  fea  term. 

And  now  the  mighty  Centaur  feems  to  lead, 

And  now  the  fpeedy  dolphin  gets  ahead.  Dryden  s  Mn. 

2.  Headlong;  precipitant:  ufedofmen, 

It  is  mightily  the  fault  of  parents,  guardians,  tutors,  and  go- 
vernours,  that  fo  many  men  mifearry.  They  luft’er  them  at 
firft  to  run  ahead,  and,  when  perverfe  inclinations  are  advanced 
into  habits,  there  is  no  dealing  with  them.  L’Eflrange’s  Fab. 

Ahe'ight.  adv.  [from,  a  and  height.]  Aloft;  on  high. 

But  have  I  fall’n  or  no  ? — 

— Jt  rom  the  dread  fummit  of  this  chalky  bourne ! 

Look  up  aheight ,  the  fhrill-gorg’d  lark  fo  far 

Cannot  be  feen  or  heard.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear 

AHOUA'I.  n.  f.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

It  hath  funnel-fhaped  flowers  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  feve- 
ral  parts  at  the  top  ;  the  pointal,  which  riles  from  the  cup,  is 
fixed,  like  a  nail,  to  the  inner  part  of  the  flower,  and  becomes 
a  pear-fhaped  flefhy  fruit,  inclofing  a  three-cornered  nut. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  plant  abounding  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  South  America :  the  firft  grows  to  the  height  of  our 
common  cherry-tree ;  its  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  almoft  two  inches  broad ;  the  wood  of  it  flinks  moft  abo¬ 
minably,  and  the  kernel  of  the  nut  is  a  moft  deadly  poifon  ;  to 
expel  which,  the  Indians  know  no  antidote,  nor  will  they  ufe 
the  wood  for  fuel.  The  fecond  fort,  with  an  oleander  leaf, 
and  a  yellow  flower,  does  not  grow  higher  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet ;  its  fruit  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  when  ripe,  and  e- 
qually  poifonous  with  the  former.  Both  plants  abound  in  every 
part  with  a  milky  juice.  Millar. 

To  AID.  v.  a.  [aider,  Fr.  from  adjutare,  Lat.J  To  help  ;  to 
fupport ;  to  fuccour. 

Into  the  lake  he  leapt,  his  lord  to  aid , 

(So  love  the  dread  of  danger  doth  defpife) 

And  of  him  catching  hold,  him  ftrongly  ftaid 
From  drowning.  Fairy  Kjueen,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Neither  fhall  they  give  any  thing  unto  them  that  make  war 
upon  them,  or  aid  them  with  vi&uals,  weapons,  money,  or 
fhips-  Maccabees ,  viii.  26. 

By  the  loud  trumpet,  which  our  courage  aids , 

We  learn  that  found  as  well  as  fenfe  perfuades.  Rofcommon. 

Aid.  n.  f.  [from  To  aid.] 

1.  Help;  fupport. 

The  memory  of  ufeful  things  may  receive  confiderable  aid , 
if  they  are  thrown  into  verfe.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Your  patrimonial  ftores  in  peace  pollefs; 

Undoubted  all  your  filial  claim  confefs : 

Your  private  right  fhould  impious  power  invade, 

The  peers  of  Ithaca  would  arm  in  aid.  Pope's  Odyffey ,  b.  i. 

2.  The  perfon  that  gives  help  or  fupport;  a  helper. 

Fhou  haft  faid,  it  is  not  good  that  man  fhould  be  alone  ; 
let  us  make  unto  him  an  aid ,  like  untohimfelf.  Tobit ,  viii.  6. 

3.  In  law. 

A  fubfidy.  Aid  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  in  matter  of  plead¬ 
ing,  for  a  petition  made  in  court,  for  the  calling  in  of  help 
from  another,  that  hath  an  intereft  in  the  caufe  in  queftion ; 
and  is  likewife  both  to  give  ftrength  to  the  party  that  prays  in 
aid  of  him,  and  alfo  to  avoid  a  prejudice  accruing  toward  his 
own  right,  except  it  be  prevented:  as,  when  a  tenant  for  term 
of  life,  courtefy,  itfe.  being  impleaded  touching  his  eftate,  he 
may  pray  in  aid  of  him  in  the  reverfion ;  that  is,  entreat  the 
court,  that  he  may  be  called  in  by  writ,  to  allege  what  he 
thinks  good  for  the  maintenance  both  of  his  right  and  his  own. 

Cowell. 

A'l  dance,  n.  f.  [from  aid.]  Help;  fupport:  a  word  little  ufed. 

Ole  have  I  feen  a  timely  parted  ghoft, 

Of  afhy  femblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodlefs, 

Being  all  defeended  to  the  laboring  heart. 
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VI  ho,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 

Attracts  the  fame  for  aidance  ’gainft  the  enemy.  Sh.  Hen.  VI. 

A'idant.  adj.  [aidant,  Fr.]  Helping;  helpful. 

All  you  unpublifh’d  virtues  of  the  earth, 

Spring  with  my  tears ;  be  aidant  and  remediate 

In  the  good  man’s  diftrefs.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

A'ider.  n.J.  [from  aid. ]  He  that  brings  aid  or  help  ;  a  helper ; 
an  ally. 

All  along  as  he  went,  were  punifhed  the  adherents  and  aid¬ 
ers  of  the  late  rebels.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

A'idless.  adj.  [from  aid  and  lefs,  an  infeparable  particle.] 
Helplcfs;  unfupported;  undefended. 

Alone  he  enter’d 

The  mortal  gate  o’  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  Ihunlefs  deftiny  :  aidlefs  came  oft. 

And,  with  a  hidden  re-enforcement,  ftruck 

Corioli,  like  a  planet.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Had  met 

Already,  ere  my  beft  fpeed  could  prevent. 

The  aidlefs  innocent  lady,  his  wifti’d  prey.  Milt.  Comus. 

A'igulet.  n.f  [aigulet,  Fr.]  A  point  with  tags;  points  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  fringes. 

Which  all  above  befprinkled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aigulets  that  glifter’d  bright. 

Like  twinkling  liars,  and  all  the  Ikirt  about 

Was  hemm’d  with  golden  fringes.  Fairy  Sjueen,  b.  ii. 

To  AIL.  v.  a.  [ejlan,  Sax.  to  be  troublefome.] 

1.  To  pain ;  to  trouble  ;  to  give  pain. 

And  the  angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and 
faid  unto  her,  what  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?  fear  not :  for  God  hath 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  is.  Gen.  xxi.  1 7. 

2.  It  is  ufed,  in  a  fenfe  lefs  determinate,  for  to  affett  in  any  man¬ 
ner  ;  as,  fomething  ails  me  that  I  cannot  fit  JliU ;  what  ails  the 
man  that  he  laughs  without  reafon  ? 

Love  fmil’d,  and  thus  faid.  Want  join’d  to  defire  is  unhappy; 
But  if  he  nought  do  defire,  what  can  Heraclitus  ail?  Sidney. 

What  ails  me,  that  I  cannot  lofe  thy  thought ! 

Command  the  emprefs  hither  to  be  brought, 

I,  in  her  death,  fhall  fome  diverfion  find, 

And  rid  my  thoughts  at  once  of  woman-kind. 

Dryden’ s  Tyrannic!  Love. 

3.  To  feel  pain;  to  be  incommoded. 

4.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  word  is  never  ufed  but  with  fome  in¬ 
definite  term,  or  the  word  nothing  ;  as,  TVhat  ails  him  ?  What 
does  he  ail  ?  lie  ails  fomething-,  he  ails  nothing.  Something  ails 
him  ;  nothing  ails  him.  Thus  we  never  fay,  a  fever  ails  him, 
or  he  ails  a  fever,  or  ufe  definite  terms  with  this  verb. 

Ail.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  difeafe. 

Or  heal,  O  Narfes,  thy  obfeener  ail.  Pope. 

A'ilment.  n.f.  [from ail.]  Pain;  difeafe. 

Little  ailments  oft  attend  the  fair. 

Not  decent  for  a  hulband’s  eye  or  ear.  Granville. 

I  am  never  ill,  but  I  think  of  your  ailments ,  and  repine  that 
they  mutually  hinder  our  being  together.  Swift's  Letters. 

A'iling.  participial  adj.  [from  To  ail.]  Sickly;  full  of  com¬ 
plaints. 

To  AIM.  v.  a.  [It  is  derived  by  Skinner  from  efmer,  to  point  at ; 
a  word  which  I  have  not  found.] 

1.  To  endeavour  to  ftrike  with  a  miflive  weapon;  to  diredt  to¬ 
wards  ;  with  the  particle  at. 

Aim' ft  thou  at  princes,  all  amaz’d  they  faid. 

The  laft  of  games?  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

2.  To  point  the  view,  or  direcl  the  fteps  towards  anything;  to 
tend  towards ;  to  endeavour  to  reach  or  obtain ;  with  to  form¬ 
erly,  now  only  with  at. 

Lo,  here  the  world  is  blifs ;  fo  here  the  end 
To  which  all  men  do  aim,  rich  to  be  made, 

Such  grace  now  to  be  happy  is  before  thee  laid.  Fairy  £>. 
Another  kind  there  is,  which  although  we  defire  for  itfelf,  as 
health,  and  virtue,  and  knowledge,  neverthelefs  they  are  not 
the  laft  mark  whereat  we  aim ,  but  have  their  further  end  where- 
unto  they  are  referred.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Swoln  with  applaufe,  and  aiming  ftill  at  more, 

He  now  provokes  the  fea  gods  from  thefhore.  Dryden’ s/En. 
Religion  tends  to  the  eafe  and  pleafure,  the  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  our  minds,  which  all  the  wifdom  of  the  world  did  al¬ 
ways  aim  at,  as  the  utmoft  felicity  of  this  life.  Tillotfon. 

3.  To  diredl  the  miflile  weapon  ;  more  particularly  taken  for  the 
a£I  of  pointing  the  weapon  by  the  eye,  before  its  difmiflion 
from  the  hand. 

And  proud  Ideus,  Priam’s  charioteer,  * 

Who  fhakes  his  empty  reins,  and  aims  his  airy  fpear.  Dryd. 

4.  To  guefs. 

Aim.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  direction  of  a  miflile  weapon. 

Afcanius,  young  and  eager  of  his  game. 

Soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  of  his  aim  ; 

But  the  dire  fiend  the  fatal  arrow  guides, 

Which  pierc’d  his  bowels  through  his  parting  Tides. 

Dryden,  Ain.  vii.  1.  691. 

2.  The  point  to  which  the  thing  throwq  is  directed. 
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That  arrows  fled  not  fwiftcr  toward  their  aim. 

Than  did  our  foldiers,  aiming  at  their  fafety, 

Fly  from  the  field.  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

3.  In  a  figurative  fenfe,  a  purpofe ;  a  feheme ;  an  intention  ;  a 
defign. 

He  trufted  to  have  equall’d  the  mod  High, 

If  he  oppos’d  :  and,  with  ambitious  aim 
Againft  the  throne,  and  monarchy  of  God, 

Rais’d  impious  war.  Milton's  Parad.  Lojl ,  b.  i.  /.  41 . 

But  fee,  how  oft  ambitious  aims  are  croft. 

And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  loft.  Pope. 

4.  The  object  of  a  defign  ;  the  thing  after  which  any  one  endea¬ 
vours. 

The  fafeft  way  is  to  fuppofe,  that  the  epiftle  has  but  one  aim, 
till,  by  a  frequent  perufal  of  it,  you  are  forced  to  fee  there  are 
diftincl  independent  parts.  Locke's  EJfay  on  St.  Paul's  Epijlles. 

5.  Conjecture ;  guefs. 

It  is  impoffible,  by  aim ,  to  tell  it ;  and,  for  experience 
and  knowledge  thereof,  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  ever  any 
of  the  particulars  thereof.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

There  is  a  hiftory  in  all  mens  lives. 

Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas’d  ; 

The  which  obferv’d,  a  man  may  prophefy, 

With  a  near  aim ,  of  the  main  chance  of  things, 

As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which,  in  their  feeds 

And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreafur’d.  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV. 

AIR.  n.f.  [air,  Fr.  air,  Lat.J 

1.  The  element  encompaffing  the  terraqueous  globe. 

If  I  were  to  tell  what  I  mean  by  the  word  air ,  I  may  fay,  it 
is  that  fine  matter  which  we  breathe  in  and  breathe  out  conti¬ 
nually  ;  or  it  is  that  thin  fluid  body,  in  which  the  birds  fly,  a 
little  above  the  earth  ;  or  it  is  that  invifible  matter,  which  fills 
all  places  near  the  earth,  or  which  immediately  encompaffes  the 
globe  of  earth  and  water.  Watts' s  Logick. 

2.  The  ftate  of  the  air;  or  the  air  confidered  with  regard  to  health. 

There  be  many  good  and  healthful  airs ,  that  do  appear  by 
habitation  and  other  proofs,  that  differ  not  in  fmell  from  other 
airs.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijiory ,  N°  904. 

3.  Air  in  motion  ;  a  fmall  gentle  wind. 

Frefh  gales,  and  gentle  airs , 

Whifper’d  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 

Flung  rofe,  flung  odours  from  the  fpicy  fhrub 

Difporting  !  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  viii.  /.  5 1 5. 

But  fafe  repofe,  without  an  air  of  breath. 

Dwells  here,  and  a  dumb  quiet  next  to  death.  Dryden. 

Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  ofiers  play, 

And  Albion’s  cliffs  refound  the  rural  lay.  Pope's  Pajlorals. 


4.  Blaft. 

All  the  ftor’d  vengeancies  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  top  !  ftrike  her  young  bones. 

You  taking  airs ,  with  lamenefs.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

5.  Any  thing  light  or  uncertain  ;  that  is  as  light  as  air. 

*  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men. 

Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  ! 

Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks. 

Lives  like  a  drunken  failor  on  a  mail, 

Ready,  with  ev’ry  nod,  to  tumble  down 

Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep.  Sbakefp .  Rich.  III. 

6.  The  open  weather ;  air  unconfined. 

The  garden  was  inclos’d  within  the  fquare. 

Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air.  Dryd.  Fables. 
y.  Vent;  utterance;  emflion  into  the  air. 

I  would  have  alk’d  you,  if  I  durft  for  fhame, 

Mill  you  lov’d  ?  you  gave  it  air  before  me. 

But  ah  !  why  were  we  not  both  of  a  fex  ? 

For  then  we  might  have  lov’d  without  a  crim t.Dryd.  D.Seb. 

8.  Publication;  expofure  to  the  publick  view  and  knowledge. 

I  am  forry  to  find  it  has  taken  air ,  that  I  have  fome  hand  in 
thefe  papers.  Pope  s  Letters. 

9.  Intelligence  ;  information. 

It  grew  alfo  from  the  airs,  which  the  princes  and  ftates  a- 
broad  received  from  their  ambaffadors  and  agents  here ;  which 
were  attending  the  court  in  great  number.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

I  o.  Poetry  ;  a  long. 

And  the  repeated  air 
Of  fad  El  extra’s  poet,  had  the  pow’r 

To  fave  th’  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare.  Parad.  Regain. 
11.  Mufick,  whether  light  or  ferious. 

This  mufick  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 

Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  paffion, 

With  its  fweet  air.  Sbakefpeare's  TempeJI. 

Call  in  fome  mufick ;  I  have  heard,  foft  airs 
Can  charm  our  fenfes,  and  expel  our  cares.  Dcnh.  Sophy. 
The  fame  airs,  which  fome  entertain  with  moft  delightful 
tranfports,  to  others  are  importune.  Glanville  s  Siepfis  Scient. 

Since  we  have  fuch  a  treafury  of  words,  fo  proper  for  the 
airs  of  mufick,  I  wonder  that  perfons  ftiould  give  fo  little  at¬ 
tention.  Addijon.  Sped! at  or,  N°  406. 

Born  on  the  fwelling  notes,  our  fouls  afpire, 

While  folemn  airs  improve  the  facred  fire  ; 

And  angels  lean  from  heav’11  to  hear  !  Pope's  St.  Cacilia. 

—  When  the  foul  is  funk  with  cares, 

Exalts  her  in  enliv’ning  airs.  Pope's  Gaccilia. 


12.  The  mien,  or  manner,  of  the  perfon. 

Her  graceful  innocence,  her  ev’ry  air, 

Of  gefture,  or  leaft  aCtion,  over-aw’d 

His  malice.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  u.  .x.  -■  4.'  9* 

For  the  air  ot  youth 

Hopeful  and  chearful,  in  thy  blood  fliall  reign 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry, 

To  weigh  thy  fpirits  down  ;  and  1  aft  confume 
The  balm  of  life.  Milt.  Par.  Lcjl ,  b.  xi.  1.  452. 

But,  having  the  life  before  us,  bcfidcs  the  experience  ct  ail 
they  knew,  it  is  no  wonder  to  hit  fome  airs  and  features,  which 
they  have  miffed.  Dryden  on  Di  amatuk  Poetry. 

There  is  fomething  wonderfully  divine  in  the  airs  of  this 
pidture.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

Yet  ftiould  the  Graces  all  thy  figures  place, 

And  breathe  an  air  divine  on  ev’ry  face.  ^  Pope. 

13.  An  affeCted  or  laboured  manner  or  gefture;  as,  a  loity  air , 
a  gay  air. 

Whom  Ancus  follows,  with  a  fawning  air ; 

But  vain  within,  and  proudly  popular.  Dryd.  /. En .  vi. 

There  are  of  thefe  fort  of  beauties,  which  laft  but  for  a 
moment;  as,  the  different  airs  of  an  aflembly,  upon  the  fight 
of  an  unexpected  and  uncommon  objeft,  lome  particularity  of 
a  violent  paffion,  fome  graceful  adtion,  a  fliiile,  a  glance  of  an 
eye,  ta  difdainful  look,  a  look  of  gravity,  and  a  thoufand  other 
fuch  like  things.  Dryden  s  Dufrejhoy. 

Their  whole  lives  were  employed  in  intrigues  of  ftate,  and 
they  naturally  give  themfelves  airs  of  kings  and  princes,  of 
which  the  minifters  of  other  nations  are  only  the  reprefenta- 
tives.  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

To  curl  their  waving  hairs, 

Affift  their  blufhes,  and  infpire  their  airs.  Pope. 

He  affumes  and  affedts  an  entire  fet  of  very  different  airs ; 
he  conceives  himfelf  a  being  of  a  fuperiour  nature.  Swift. 

14.  Appearance. 

As  it  was  communicated  with  the  air  of  a  fecret,  it  foon 
found  its  way  into  the  world.  Pope's  Ded.  to  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

15.  [In  horfemanfhip.]  Airs  denote  the  artificial  or  pra&ifed  mo¬ 
tions  of  a  managed  horfe.  Chambers : 

To  Air.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  air. ] 

1.  To  expofe  to  the  air. 

Fleas  breed  principally  of  ftraw  or  mats,  where  there  hath 
been  a  little  moifture,  or  the  chamber  and  bed-ftfaw  kept 
clofe,  and  not  aired.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijiory,  N°  696.  . 

We  have  had,  in  our  time,  experience  twice  or  thrice, 
when  both  the  judges  that  fat  upon  the  jail,  and  numbers  of 
thofe  that  attended  the  bufinefs,  or  were  prefent,  fickened  upon 
it,  and  died.  Therefore,  it  were  good  wifdom,  that,  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  jail  were  aired,  before  they  were  brought  forth. 

Bacon's  Natural  HJlory,  N°  914. 
As  the  ants  were  airing  their  provifions  one  winter,  up 
comes  a  hungry  graftiopper  to  them,  and  begs  a  charity. 

L'Ejlrange's  Fables. 

Or  wicker-bafkets  weave,  or  air  the  corn. 

Or  grinded  grain,  betwixt  two  marbles  turn.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

2.  To  take  the  air,  or  enjoy  the  open  air,  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun. 

Nay,  flay  a  little - 

Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air yourfelf. 

Such  parting  were  too  petty.  Sbakefp.  Cymbeline. 

I  afeended  the  higheft  hills  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pafs  the 
reft  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  air¬ 
ing  myfelf  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound 
contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human  life.  AddiJ'on.  Spell. 

3.  To  open  to  the  air ;  as,  clothes. 

The  others  make  it  a  matter  of  fmall  commendation  in  it- 
felf,  if  they,  who  wear  it,  do  nothing  elfe  but  air  the  robes, 
which  their  place  requireth.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  29. 

4.  To  air  liquors;  to  warm  them  by  the  fire:  a  term  ufed  in 
converfation. 

5.  To  make  nefts.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  derived  from  aery,  a  neft. 

It  is  now  out  of  ufe. 

You  may  add  their  bufy,  dangerous,  difeourteous,  yea,  and 
fometimes  defpiteful  ftealing,  one  from  another,  of  the  eggs  and 
young  ones ;  who,  if  they  were  allowed  to  air  naturally  and 
quietly,  there  would  be  ftore  fufficient,  to  kill  not  only  the 
partridges,  but  even  all  the  good  houfewives  chickens  in  a  coun¬ 
try*  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

A'irbladder.  n.f.  [from  air  and  bladder. 

1.  Any  cuticle  or  vehicle  filled  with  air. 

The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  pafs  along  the  furfaccs  of 
thefe  airbladders ,  in  an  infinite  number  of  ramifications. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  The  bladder  in  fifties,  by  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
which,  they  vary  the  properties  of  their  weight  to  that  of  their 
bulk,  and  rife  or  fall. 

Though  the  airbladder  in  fifties  feems  neceffary  for  fwim- 
ming,  yet  fome  are  fo  formed  as  to  fvvim  without  it.  Cudworth. 

Ah  r built,  adj.  [from  air  and  build.]  Built  in  the  air,  with¬ 
out  any  folid  foundation. 

Hence  the  fool’s  paradife,  the  ftatefman's  feheme, 

The  airbuilt  caftle,  and  the  golden  dream, 
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The  maid’s  romantick  wilh,  the  chymift’s  flame. 

And  poet’s  vifion  of  eternal  fame.  Popes  Dunciad ,  b.  iii. 

Air-drawn,  adj.  [from  air  and  drawn.]  Drawn  or  painted 
in  air. 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear, 

This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  faid, 

Led  you  to  Duncan.  Shakcfp.  Macbeth. 

A'lRER.  n.  f  [from  To  air.]  He  that  expofes  to  the  air. 

A'irhole.  n.f.  [from  air  and  hole.]  A  hole  to  admit  the  air. 

A'lRiNESS.  n.f  [from  airy.] 

1 .  Opennefs  ;  expofure  to  the  air. 

2.  Lightnefs  ;  gaiety;  levity. 

The  French  have  indeed  taken  worthy  pains  to  make  claf- 
fick  learning  fpeak  their  language  ;  if  they  have  not  fucceeded, 
it  muft  be  imputed  to  a  certain  talkativenefs  and  airinefs  repre- 
fented  in  their  tongue,  which  will  never  agree  with  the  fedate- 
nefs  of  the  Romans,  or  the  folemnity  of  the  Greeks.  Felton. 

A/iRiNG.  n.f.  [from  air.]  A  Ihort  journey  or  ramble  to  enjoy 
the  free  air. 

This  little  fleet  ferves  only  to  fetch  them  wine  and  corn,  and 
to  give  their  ladies  an  airing  in  the  fummer-feafon.  Add.  on  It. 

A'irless.  adj.  [from  air. ]  Without  communication  with  the 
the  free  air. 

Nor  ftony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brafs. 

Nor  airlefs  dungeon,  nor  ftrong  links  of  iron. 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  ftrength  of  fpirit.  Shakefp.  J.  Cafar. 

A'irling.  n.f.  [from  air,  for  gayety.]  A  young,  light*  thought- 
lefs,  gay  perfon. 

Some  more  there  be,  flight  airlings,  will  be  won 
With  dogs,  and  horfes,  and  perhaps  a  whore.  B.John.  Catil. 

A'irpump.  n.f.  [from  air  and  pump.] 

A  machine  by  whofe  means  the  air  is  exhaufted  out  of  proper 
veflels.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  built,  is  the  elafticity  of 
the  air;  as  that  on  which  the  waterpump  is  founded,  is  on  the 
gravity  of  the  air.  The  invention  of  this  curious  inftrument 
is  aferibed  to  Otto  de  Guerick,  conful  of  Magdebourg,  who  ex¬ 
hibited  his  firft  publick  experiments  before  the  emperour  and 
the  Rates  of  Germany,  in  1 654.  But  his  machine  laboured 
under  feveral  defefts,  in  the  force  neceflary  to  work  it,  which 
was  very  great,  and  the  progrefs  very  flow ;  befldes,  it  was  to 
be  kept  under  water,  and  allowed  of  no  change  of  fubjefts  for 
experiments.  However,  Mr.  Boyle,  with  the  afliftance  of  Dr. 
Hooke,  removed  feveral  of  thefe  inconveniencies ;  though,  ftill, 
the  working  of  this  pump  was  laborious,  by  reafon  of  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  at  every  exfuftion,  after  a  vacuum  was 
nearly  obtained.  This  labour  has  been  fince  removed  by  Mr. 
Hawkfbee ;  who,  by  adding  a  fecond  barrel  and  pifton,  to  rife 
as  the  other  fell,  and  fall  as  it  rofe,  made  the  preflure  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  on  the  defeending  one,  of  as  much  fervice  as  it  was 
of  diflervice  in  the  afeending  one.  Vream  made  a  further  im¬ 
provement  in  Hawldbee’s  air-pump,  by  reducing  the  alternate 
motion  of  the  hand  and  winch  to  a  circular  one.  Chambers. 

For  the  air  that,  in  exhaufted  receivers  of  air  pumps,  is 
exhaled  from  minerals,  and  fifth,  and  fruits,  and  liquours,  is  as 
true  and  genuine  as  to  elafticity  and  denflty,  or  rarefaftion,  as 
that  we  refpire  in ;  and  yet  this  factitious  air  is  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing  fit  to  be  breathed  in,  that  it  kills  animals  in  a  moment,  even 
fooner  than  the  very  abfence  of  all  air,  or  a  vacuum  itfelf. 

Bentley  s  Sermons. 

A'irshaft.  n.  f.  [from  air  and  fhaft.]  A  pafiage  for  the  air 
into  mines  and  fubterraneous  places. 

By  the  finking  of  an  airjhaft ,  the  air  hath  liberty  to  circu¬ 
late,  and  carry  out  the  Reams  both  of  the  miners  breath  and  the 
damps,  which  would  otherwife  ftagnate  there.  Ray. 

A'iry.  adj.  [from  air  ;  aereus,  Lat.J 

1.  Compofed  of  air. 

The  firft  is  the  tranfmiffion,  or  emifiion,  of  the  thinner  and 
more  airy  parts  of  bodies  ;  as,  in  odours  and  infections :  and 
this  is,  of  all  the  reft,  the  moft  corporeal.  Bacon. 

2.  Relating  to  the  air ;  belonging  to  the  air. 

There  are  fifties  that  have  wings,  that  are  no  ftrangers  to  the 
airy  region.  Boyle. 

3.  High  in  air. 

Whole  rivers  here  forfake  the  fields  below, 

And,  wond’ring  at  their  height,  through  airy  channels  flow. 

Addifon. 

4.  Light  as  air  ;  thin  ;  unfubftantial ;  without  folidity. 

I  hold  ambition  of  fo  airy  and  light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a 
fhadow’s  fhadow.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Still  may  the  dog  the  wand’ring  troops  conftrain 

Of  airy  ghofts,  and  vex  the  guilty  train  ; 

And,  with  her  grifly  lord,  his  lovely  queen  remain.  Dr./En. 

5.  Without  reality;  without  any  fteady  foundation  in  truth  or 
nature ;  vain  ;  trifling. 

Nor  think  with  wind 

Of  airy  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 

Thou  can’ft  not.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  vi. 

Nor  (to  avoid  fuch  meannefs)  foaring  high, 

With  empty  found,  and  airy  notions,  fly.  RoJ 'common. 

I  have  found  a  complaint  concerning  the  fcarcity  of  money, 
which  occafioned  many  airy  propofitions  for  the  remedy  of  it. 

Temple's  Mifcellanies. 
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6.  Fluttering  ;  loofe  ;  as  if  to  catch  the  air  ;  full  of  levity. 

But  the  epick  poem  is  too  ftately  to  receive  thofe  little  orna¬ 
ments.  The  painters  draw  their  nymphs  in  thin  and  airy  ha¬ 
bits  ;  but  the  weight  of  gold  and  of  embroideries  is  referved  for 
queens  and  goddeftes.  Dryd.  /Eneid ,  Dcdicat. 

By  this  name  of  ladies,  he  means  all  young  perfons,  flender, 
finely  fhaped,  airy ,  and  delicate :  fuch  as  are  nymphs  and 
Naiads.  Drydens  Dufrefnoy. 

7.  Gay;  fprightly ;  full  of  mirth;  vivacious;  lively;  fpirited; 
light  of  heart* 

He  that  is  merry  and  airy  at  fhore,  when  he  fees  a  fad  and  a 
loud  tempeft  on  the  fea,  or  dances  brifkly  when  God  thunders 
from  heaven,  regards  not  when  God  Ipeaks  to  all  the  world. 

Taylor  s  Rule  of  living  holy. 
Aisle,  n.f  [Thus  the  word  is  written  by  Addifon,  but  perhaps 
improperly ;  fince  it  feems  deducible  only  from  either  aile,  a 
wing,  or  alike ,  a  path  ;  and  is  therefore  to  be  written  aile.] 

The  walks  in  a  church,  or  wings  of  a  quire. 

The  abbey  is  by  no  means  fo  magnificent  as  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  from  its  endowments.  The  church  is  one  huge  nef,  with 
a  double  aifle  to  it ;  and,  at  each  end,  is  a  large  quire.  Addijon. 
Ait,  or  Eyght.  n.f.  [fuppofed,  by  Skinner ,  to  be  corrupted 
from  iflet,]  A  fmall  ifland  in  a  river. 

A'JUTAGE.  n.f.  [ajutage,  Fr.j  An  additional  pipe  to  water¬ 
works.  Dill. 

To  Ake.  v.n.  [from  Gr.  and  therefore  more  grammati¬ 
cally  written  ache.  See  Ache.] 

1.  To  feel  a  lafting  pain,  generally  of  the  internal  pains;  diftin- 
guilhed  from  fmart,  which  is  commonly  ufed  of  uneafinefs  in 
the  external  parts ;  but  this  is  no  accurate  account. 

To  fue,  and  be  deny’d,  fuch  common  grace, 

My  wounds  ake  at  you  !  Shakefp.  Titrion. 

Let  our  finger^,  and  it  endues 
Our  other  healthful  members  with  a  fenfe 
Of  pain.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Were  the  pleafure  of  drinking  accompanied,  the  very  mo* 
ment,  with  that  fick  ftomach  and  a  king  head,  which,  in  fome 
men,  are  fure  to  follow,  I  think,  no  body  would  ever  let  wine 
touch  his  lips.  Locke . 

His  limbs  muft  ake,  with  daily  toils  oppreft. 

Ere  long-wifh’d  night  brings  neceflary  feft.  Prior. 

2.  It  is  frequently  applied,  in  an  improper  fenfe,  to  the  heart ;  as, 
the  heart  akes  ;  to  imply  grief  or  fear.  Shakefpeare  has  ufed  it, 
ftill  more  licentioufly,  of  the  foul. 

Here  lhame  difl'uades  him,  there  his  fear  prevails. 

And  each,  by  turns,  his  aking  heart  afiails.  Addif.  Ov.  Met . 

My  foul  akes 

To  know  when  two  authorities  are  up. 

Neither  fupreme,  how  foon  confufion 
May  enter.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Aki'n.  adj.  [from  a  and  kin.] 

1.  Related  to  ;  allied  to  by  blood  ;  ufed  of  perfons. 

I  do  not  envy  thee,  dear  Pamela ;  only  I  could  wifh,  that, 
being  thy  After  in  nature,  I  were  not  fo  far  oft  akin  in  fortune. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

2.  Allied  to  by  nature ;  partaking  of  the  fame  properties ;  ufed 
of  things. 

The  cankered  paflion  of  envy  is  nothing  akin  to  the  filly 
envy  of  the  afs.  L’Ejlrange ,  Fab.  xxxviii. 

Some  limbs  again  in  bulk  or  ftature 
Unlike,  and  not  akin  by  nature, 

In  concert  aft,  like  modern  friends, 

Becaufe  one  ferves  the  other’s  ends.  Prior. 

He  feparates  it  from  queftions  with  which  it  may  have  been 
complicated,  and  diftinguilhes  it  from  queftions  which  may  be 
akin  to  it.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  p.  i.  c.  ( 3. 

Al,  Attle,  Adle,  do  all  feem  to  be  corruptions  of  the  Saxon 
JEyel,  noble,  famous  ■,  as  alfo,  Ailing  and  Adling,  are  corruptions 
of  iEpeling,  noble ,  fplendid,  famous.  Gibfons  Camden. 

Al,  Aid,  being  initials,  are  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ealb,  an¬ 
cient  ;  and  fo,  oftentimes,  the  initial  all,  being  melted  by  the 
Normans,  from  the  Saxon  ealb.  Idem,  ibid. 

A'lAB ASTER,  n.  f.  [cth&!3cir% ov.] 

A  kind  of  foft  marble,  eafier  to  cut,  and  lefs  durable,  than  the 
other  kinds  ;  fome  is  white,  which  is  moft  common  ;  fome  of 
the  colour  of  horn,  and  tranfparent ;  fome  yellow,  like  honey, 
marked  with  veins.  The  ancients  ufed  it  to  make  boxes  for 
perfumes.  Savory. 

Yet  I’ll  not  fhed  her  blood, 

Nor  fear  that  whiter  fkin  of  hers  than  fnow. 

And  fmooth  as  monumental  alabajler.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

A'laba.ster.  adj.  Made  of  alabafter. 

I  cannot  forbear  reckoning  part  of  an  alabajler  column, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Livia’s  portico.  It  is  of  the  colour  of 
fire,  and  may  be  feen  over  the  high  altar  of  St.  Maria  in  Cam- 
pitello ;  for  they  have  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  and  fixed  it,  in  the 
fhape  of  a  crofs,  in  a  hole  of  the  wall ;  fo  that  the  light  palling 
through  it,  makes  it  look  to  thofe  in  the  church,  like  a  huge 
tranfparent  crofs  of  amber.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

Ala'ck  .  interjell.  [This  word  feems  only  the  corruption  of  alas.] 
Alas ;  an  expreffion  of  forrow. 
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Alack  !  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 

Nothing  goes  right ;  we  would,  and  we  would  not. 

Shakefp.  Meajure  for  Meafure. 
At  thunder  now  no  more  I  hart, 

Than  at  die  rumbling  of  a  cart : 

Nay,  what’s  incredible,  atack  ! 

I  hardly  hear  a  woman’s  clack.  Swift. 

Ai.  a'ckada  y.  interjection.  [This,  like  the  former,  is  for  alas  the 
day.]  A  word  noting  forrow  and  melancholy. 
Ala'criously.  adv.  [from  alacrious ,  fuppofed  to  be  formed 
from  alacris ;  but  of  alacrious  1  have  found  no  example.] 
Cheerfully  ;  without  dejcbtion. 

Epaminondas  alacrioufy  expired,  in  confidence  that  he  left 
behind  him  a  perpetual  memory  of  the  vidtories  he  had  atchiev- 
ed  for  his  country.  Government  of  theTongue,  §  4. 

•Ala'crity.  n.  f.  [ alacritas ,  Lat.]  Cheerfulnefs,  expreffed  by 
fome  outward  token ;  fprightlinefs ;  gayety ;  livelinds;  cheer¬ 
ful  willingnefs. 

Wherefore,  in  the  end,  thefe  orders  were,  on  all  fides,  af- 
fented  unto  with  no  lefs  alacrity  of  mind,  than  cities,  unable  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  are  wont  to  fhew  when  they  take  condi¬ 
tions,  fuch  as  it  liketh  him  to  offer  them,  which  hath  them  in 
the  narrow  di  aits  of  advantage.  Hooked s  Preface . 

Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine  ; 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  fpirit, 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.  Sb.  Rich.  III. 

But  glad,  that  now  his  fea  fhould  find  a  fliore, 

With  frefh  alacrity ,  and  force  renew’d, 

Springs  upward.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft ,  b. ii.  1.  ion. 

Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey, 

Or  fooner  underdood  the  fign  to  fly : 

With  fuch  alacrity  they  bore  away, 

As  if,  to  praife  them  all,  the  dates  flood  by.  Dryd.Ann.Mir. 
ALA  AIL  RE.  n.  f.  The  lowed  note  but  one  in  Guido  Aretine’s 
fcale  of  mufick. 

Alamo'de.  adv.  [d  la  mode,  Fr.j  According  to  the  fafhion  :  a 
low  word.  It  is  ufed  likewife  by  fhopkeepers  for  a  kind  of  thin 
filken  manufacture. 

Ala'nd.  adv.  [from  a  for  at ,  and  land.]  At  land;  landed  ;  on 
the  dry  ground. 

He  pnly,  with  the  prince  his  coufin,  were  cad  aland, ,  far  off 
from  the  place  whither  their  defires  would  have  guided  them. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Three  more,  fierce  Eurus,  in  his  angry  mood, 

Dadi’d  on  the  fhallows  of  the  moving  fand. 

And,  in  mid  ocean,  left  them  moor’d  aland.  Dryd.  Virg.  Ain. 
ALA'RM.  n.f  [from  the  French,  al’arme ,  to  arms ;  as,  crier 
a  I'arme ,  to  call  to  arms.] 

1.  A  cry  by  which  men  are  fummoned  to  their  arms ;  as,  at  the 
approach  of  an  enemy. 

When  the  congregation  is  to  be  gathered  together,  you  fhall 
blow,  but  you  fhall  not  found  an  alarm.  Numbers ,  x.  7. 

Behold,  God  himfelf  is  with  us  for  our  captain,  and  his 
prieds  with  founding  trumpets,  to  cry  alarms  againd  you. 

2  Cbron.  xiii.  12. 

The  trumpets  loud  clangour 
Excites  us  to  arms. 

With  fhrill  notes  of  anger. 

And  mortal  alarms.  Dryden’s  Cacilia. 

Taught  by  this  droke,  renounce  the  wars  alarms , 

And  learn  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  arms.  Pope's  Iliad. 

2.  A  cry,  or  notice,  of  any  danger  approaching  ;  as,  an  alarm  of 
fire. 

3.  Any  tumult  or  didurbance. 

Is  it  then  true,  as  didant  rumours  run, 

That  crowds  of  rivals,  for  thy  mothers  charms, 

Thy  palace  fill  with  infults  and  alarms.  Pope’s  Odyff.  b.  iii. 
To  Ala'rm.  v.  a.  [from  alarm ,  the  noun.] 

1.  To  call  to  arms;  to  didurb;  as,  with  the  approach  of  an 
enemy. 

The  wafp  the  hive  alarms 

With  louder  hums,  and  with  unequal  arms.  Adclifon. 

2.  To  furprifewith  the  apprehenfion  of  any  danger. 

When  rage  mifguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms , 

When  pain  didr  dies,  or  when  pleafure  charms  .Tickell  onAdd. 

3.  To  didurb  in  general. 

His  fon,  Cupavo,  brufh’d  the  briny  flood  ; 

Upon  his  dern  a  brawny  Centaur  dood. 

Who  heav’d  a  rock,  and  threat’ning  dill  to  throw. 

With  lifted  hands  alarm'd  the  feas  below.  Dryd.  AEneid 
Alarmbell.  n.f.  [from  alarm  and  bell.]  The  bell  that  is 
rung  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

The  alarmbell  tings  from  our  Alhambra  walls, 

And,  from  the  dreets,  found  drums  and  ataballes. 

Dryden’s  Conqucf  of  Granada. 
Alarming,  particip.  adj.  [from  alarm.]  Terrifying;  awaken¬ 
ing  ;  furprifing;  as,  an  alarming  meflage  ;  an  alarming  pain. 
Alarmrost.  n.  f.  [from  alarm  and  poji.]  The  pod  or  place 
appointed  to  each  body  of  men,  to  appear  at,  when  an  alarm 
fhall  happen. 

Ala'rum.  n.  f.  [corrupted,  as  it  feems,  from  alarm.  See  A- 
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Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  vidlofious  wreaths. 

Our  bruifed  arms  hung  up  for  monuments , 

Our  dern  alarums  chang’d  to  merry  meetings. 

Sbakefpeare’ s  Richard  111. 
Hence  too,  that  fhe  might  better  hear, 

She  fets  a  drum  at  either  ear  ; 

And  loud  or  gentle,  harih  or  fweet. 

Are  but  th’  alarums  which  they  beat.  Prior. 


To  Ala'rum.  v.  a.  [corrupted  from  Do  alarm.  See  Alarm.] 

Withered  murder 
[Alarum  d  by  his  fentinel  the  wolf, 

Whole  howl’s  his  watch)  thus  with  his  dealthy  pace, 

With  Tarquin’s  ravifhing  drides,  tow’rds  his  defign 
Moves  like  a  ghod.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Ala's.  intcrjeCt.  [ helas ,  Fr.  eylaes,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  word  expreffing  lamentation,  when  we  ufe  it  of  ourfelves. 
But  yet,  alas  !  O  but  yet  alas  !  our  haps  be  but  hard  haps. 

Sidney ,  b.  i. 

Alas  !  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim  ? 

Thou  but  preferv’d  a  form,  and  I  a  name.  Pope’s  Epiji. 

2.  A  word  of  pity,  when  ufed  of  other  perfons. 

Alas  !  poor  Prctheus,  thou  had  entertain’d 

A  fox  to  be  the  fhepherd  of  thy  lambs. 

Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

3.  A  word  of  forrow  and  concern,  when  ufed  of  things. 

Thus  faith  the  Lord  God,  Smite  with  thine  hand,  and  damp 
with  thy  foot,  and  fay,  Alas  !  for  all  the  evil  abominations  of 
the  houfe  of  Ifrael.  Ezekiel,  vi.  11. 

Alas  l  both  for  the  deed,  and  for  the  caufe  1 

Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xi.  /.  461. 
Alas!  for  pity  of  this  bloody  field  ; 

Piteous  indeed  mud  be,  when  I,  a  fpirit, 

Can  have  lb  foft  a  fenfe  of  human  wees.  Dryd.  K.  Arthur. 
Alas  the  day.  interject.  Ah,  unhappy  day  ! 

Alas  the  day  /  I  never  gave  him  caufe.  Shakefp.  Othello. 
Alas  a  day  l  you  have  ruined  my  poor  midrefs  :  you  have 
made  a  gap  in  her  reputation ;  and  can  you  blame  her,  if  fhe 
make  it  up  with  her  hufband  ?  Congreve’s  Old  Bachelor. 

Alas  the  while.  interject.  Ah,  unhappy  time  ! 

All  as  the  fheep,  fuch  was  the  fhepherd’s  look ; 

For  pale  and  wan  he  was,  ( alas  the  while  !) 

May  feem  he  loved,  or  elfe  fome  care  he  took.  Spenf.  Pajlor. 
Ala'te.  adv.  [from  a  nnd  late.]  Lately;  no  long  time  ago. 
Alb.  n.  f.  [album,  Lat.]  A  furplice ;  a  white  linen  vedment 
worn  by  prieds. 

Albe'it.  adv.  [a  coalition  of  the  words  all  be  it  fo.  Skinner .] 
Although;  notwithdanding;  though  it  fhould  be. 

This  very  thing  is  caufe  fufficient,  why  duties  belonging  to 
each  kind  of  virtue,  albeit  the  law  of  reafon  teach  them,  fhould, 
notwithdanding,  be  preferibed  even  by  human  law.  Hooker. 
Of  one,  whofe  eyes. 

Albeit  unufed  to  the  melting;  mood. 

Drop  tears,  as  fad  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum,  Shakefp.  Othello , 

He,  who  has  a  probable  belief,  that  he  fhall  meet  with  thieves 
in  fuch  a  road,  thinks  himfelf  to  have  reafon  enough  to  decline 
it,  albeit  he  is  fureto  fullain  fome  lefs,  though  yet  confiderable, 
inconvenience  by  his  fo  doing.  South’s  Sermons . 

Albugi'neous.  adj.  [ albugo ,  Lat.  the  white  of  an  egg.] 

Eggs,  I  obferve,  will  freeze  in  the  albugineous  part  thereof. 

Brown’s  V ulgar  Errours,  b.  ii. 

I  opened  it  by  incifion,  giving  vent  firll  to  an  albugineous, 
then  to  white  conco&ed  matter :  upon  which  the  tumour  funk. 

;  TVifeman’ s  Surgery. 

ALBUGO,  n.  f.  [Lat.]  Adifeafe  in  the  eye,  by  which  the  cornea 
contrails  a  whitenefs.  The  fame  with  leucoma. 

A'lburn  colour,  n.  f.  See  Auburn. 

A'lcahest.  n.f  An  Arabick  word,  to  exprefs  an  univerfal 
diflolvent,  which  was  pretended  to  by  Paracelfus  and  Helmont. 

Cyuincy. 

Alca'id.  n.  f.  [from  al,  Arab,  and  the  head.] 

1.  In  Barbary,  the  governour  of  a  cadle. 

Th’  alcaid 

Shuns  me,  and,  with  a  grim  civility, 

Bows,  and  declines  my  walks.  '  Dryd.  Don  Sebaflian. 

2.  In  Spain,  the  judge  of  a  city,  fird  indituted  by  the  Saracens. 

Arm  At  \t\t  a  .  Du  Cange. 

ALLA  NN A.  n.  f.  An  Egyptian,  plant  ufed  in  dying  ;  the  leaves 

maxing  a  yellow,  infufed  in  water,  and  a  red  in  acid  liquours. 

1  he  root  of  alcanna ,  though  green,  will  give  a  red  dain. 

.  /  .  Broivn’s  V ulgar  Errours. 

Alchv  MrcAL.  adj.  [from  alchymy.]  Reflating  to  alchymy;  pro¬ 
duced  by  alchymy.  J  J  t 

,  I  he  rofe  noble,  then  current  for  fix  drillings  and  eight  pence, 
t  le  alchymids  do  affirm  as  an  unwritten  verity,  was  made  by 
projection  or  multiplication  alchymical  of  Raymond  Lully  in  the 
tower  of  London.  ‘  Camden’s  Remains. 

Alchy  mic ally.  adv.  [from  alchymical.]  In  the  manner  of 
an  alchymid;  by  means  of  alchymy. 

Raymond  Lully  would  prove 'it  alchymically.  Camden. 

riLCHvMjST.  n.f.  [from  alchymy.]  One  who  purfues  or  pro- 
tefles  the  fcience  of  alchymy. 
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To  folemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  fun 
Stays  in  his  courfe,  and  plays  the  alchymifl. 

Turning,  with  fplendour  of  his  precious  eye. 

The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glitt’ring  gold.  < Sbak.'K.  John. 
Every  alchymifl  knows,  that  gold  will  endure  a  vehement  fire 
for  a  long  time,  without  any  change ;  and  that  after  it  has  been 
divided  bycorrofive  liquours,  into  inviftble  parts,  yet  may  ptc- 
fently  be  precipitated,  fo  as  to  appear  in  its  own  form.  Grew . 
A'L CHYMY.  n.f.  [of  al,  Arab,  and  %>^«.] 
j.  The  more  fublime  and  occult  part  of  chymiftry,  which  pro- 
pofes,  for  its  objedt,  the  tranfmutation  of  metals,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  operations. 

There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and  de¬ 
luding  art,  which  changeth  the  meaning  of  words,  as  alchymy 
doth,  or  would  do,  the  fubftance  of  metals,  maketh  of  any  thing 
what  it  lifteth,  and  bringeth,  in  the  end,  all  truth  to  nothing." 

H coker ,  b.  v.  §  58. 

O  he  fits  high  in  all  the  people’s  hearts  ; 

And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 

His  countenance,  like  richeft  alchymy , 

Will  change  to  virtue,  and  to  worthinefs.  Sbakefp.  J.  Cafar, 
Princes  do  but  play  us  ;  compared  to  this, 

All  honours  mimick,  all  wealth  alchymy.  Donne. 

2.  A  kind  of  mixed  metal  ufed  for  fpoons,  and  kitchen  utenfils. 
The  golden  colour  may  be  fome  mixture  of  orpiment,  fuch 
as  they  ufe  to  brafs  in  the  yellow  alchymy.  Bacon. 

White  alchymy  is  made  of  pan-brafs  one  pound,  and  arfeni- 
cum  three  ounces  ;  or  alchymy  is  made  of  copper  and  auripig- 
mentum.  Bacon's  Phyfical  Remains. 

They  bid  cry. 

With  trumpets  regal  found,  the  great  refult : 

Tow’rds  the  four  winds,  four  fpeedy  cherubim 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  founding  alchymy , 

By  herald’s  voice  explain’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  h.  ii. 
A'LCOHOL.  n.f.  An  Arabick  term  ufed  by  chymifts  for  a  high 
redtifiecl  dephlegmated  fpirit  of  wine,  or  for  any  thing  reduced 
into  an  impalpable  powder.  Quincy. 

If  the  fame  fait  fhall  be  reduced  into  alcohol ,  as  the  chymifts 
fpeak,  or  an  impalpable  powder,  the  particles  and  intercepted 
fpaces  will  be  extremely  leflened.  Boyle. 

Sal  volatile  oleofum  will  coagulate  the  ferum  on  account  of 
the  alcahol ,  or  rectified  fpirit  which  it  contains.  Arbwthnot. 
Alcoholization,  n.f.  [from  alcoholize .]  The  a£t  of  alco¬ 
holizing  or  rectifying  fpirits ;  or  of  reducing  bodies  to  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder. 

To  ATcoholize.  v.  a.  [from  alcohol.'] 

I.  To  make  an  alcohol  ;  that  is,  to  rectify  fpirits  till  they  are 
wholly  dephlegmated. 

'2.  To  comminute  powder  till  it  is  wholly  without  roughnefs. 
ATcoran.  n.  f.  \_al  and  koran ,  Arab.]  The  book  of  the  Maho¬ 
metan  precepts,  and  credenda. 

If  this  would  fatisfy  the  confcience,  we  might  not  only  take 
the  prefent  covenant,  but  fubferibe  to  the  council  of  Trent; 
yea,  and  to  the  Turkifti  alcoran ;  and  fwear  to  maintain  and 
defend  either  of  them.  Sanderfon  agahijl  the  Covenant. 

AlcoVe.  n.  f.  [ alcoba ,  Span.] 

A  recefs,  or  part  of  a  chamber,  feparated  by  an  eftrade,  or 
partition  of  a  column,  and  other  correfpondent  ornaments;  in 
which  is  placed  a  bed  of  ftate,  and  fometimes  feats  to  entertain 
company.  Trevoux. 

The  weary’d  champion  lulls  in  foft  alcoves , 

The  nobleft  boaft  of  thy  romantick  groves. 

Oft,  if  the  mufe  prefage,  fhall  he  be  feen 
By  Rofamonda  fleeting  o’er  the  green, 

In  dreams  be  hail’d  by  heroes’  mighty  fhades, 

And  hear  old  Chaucer  warble  through  the  glades.  Tickell. 

Deep  in  a  rich  alcove  the  prince  was  laid, 

And  flept  beneath  the  pompous  colonnade.  Pope's  Odyffcy. 
ATder.  n.f.  [alnus,  Lat.]  A  tree  having  leaves  refembling  thofe 
of  the  hazel ;  the  male  flowers,  or  katkins,  are  produced  at  re¬ 
mote  diftances  from  the  fruit,  on  the  fame  tree ;  the  fruit  is  fqua- 
mofe,  and  of  a  conical  figure. 

The  fpecies  are ;  1 .  The  common  or  round-leaved  alder. 

2.  The  long-leaved  alder.  3.  The  fcarlet  alder. 

Thefe  trees  delight  in  a  very  moift  foil,  where  few  others  will 
thrive,  and  are  a  great  improvement  to  fuch  lands.  They  mav 
be  alfo  planted  on  the  fides  of  brooks,  and  cut  for  poles  every 
third  or  fourth  year.  The  wood  is  ufed  by  turners,  and  will 
endure  long  under  ground,  or  in  water.  Thefe  trees  are  pro¬ 
pagated  cither  by  planting  layers,  or  truncheons,  about  three 
feet  in  length,  in  February  or  March.  Millar. 

Without  the  grot,  a  various  filver  feene 
Appear’d  around,  and  groves  of  living  green  ; 

Poplars  and  alders  ever  quivering  play’d, 

And  nodding  cyprefs  form’d  a  fragrant  fhade.  Pope's  Odyjf 
Alderli'e vest,  adj.fuperl.  [from  aid,  alder ,  old,  elder,  and 
lieve ,  dear,  beloved.]  Moft  beloved;  which  has  held  the  longeft 
pofleflion  of  the  heart. 

The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had, 

By  day,  by  night,  waking,  and  in  my  dreams, 

In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads, 

With  you,  mine  alderlievefl  fovereign  ; 
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Makes  me  the  bolder  to  falute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms.  Sbakefp*  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

A'lduman.  n.  f.  [from  aid ,  old,  and  man.] 

1.  I  he  fame  as  fenator.  Cowell.  A  governour  or  magiftrate,  ori¬ 
ginally,  as  the  name  imports,  chofen  on  account  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  his  age  had  given  him. 

1  ell  him,  myfclf,  the  mayor,  and  aldermen , 

Are  come  to  have  fome  conf’rence  with  his  grace.  Sh.R.tll. 

Though  my  own  aldermen  conferr’d  my  bays. 

To  me  committing  their  eternal  praife; 

I  heir  full-fed  heroes,  their  pacifick  may’rs, 

Their  annual  trophies,  and  their  monthly  wars.  Pope's  Dum 

2.  In  the  following  pall  age  it  is,  I  think,  improperly  ufed. 

But  if  the  trumpet’s  clangour  you  abhor, 

And  dare  not  be  an  alderman  of  war, 

1  ake  to  a  fhop,  behind  a  counter  lie.  Dryd.  Juv.  Sat. 

ATdermanly.  adv.  [from  aldertnan.]  Like  an  alderman; 
belonging  to  an  alderman. 

T  hefe,  and  many  more,  fuffered  death,  in  envy  to  their  vir¬ 
tues  and  luperiour  genius,  which  emboldened  them,  in  exigen¬ 
cies  (wanting  an  aldermanly  diferetion)  to  attempt  fervice  out  of 
the  common  forms.  7  Swift' s  Mifcellanies. 

Aldern.  adj.  [from  alder.]  Made  of  alder. 

I  hen  aldern  boats  firft  plow’d  the  ocean  ; 

The  lailors  number’d  then,  and  nam’d  each  ftar.  May's  Virg. 
ALE.  n.f.  [eale,  Sax.] 

1.  A  liquour  made  by  infuflng  malt  [See  MaLt.]  in  hot  water, 
and  then  fermenting  the  liquour. 

I’ll  fcratch  your  heads  ;  you  muft  be  feeing  chriftenings. 
Do  you  look  for  ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude  rafeals  ? 

Sbakefp.  Henry  NYU. 
The  fertility  of  the  foil  in  grain,  and  its  being  not  proper 
for  vines,  put  the  Egyptians  upon  drinking  ale ,  of  which  they 
were  the  inventors.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins . 

2.  A  merry  meeting  ufed  in  country  places. 

And  all  the  neighbourhood,  from  old  records 
Of  antick  proverbs  drawn  from  Whitfon  lords. 

And  their  authorities  at  wakes  and  ales , 

With  country  precedents,  and  old  wives  tales, 

;  We  bring  you  now.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

AT  e  berry.  n.f.  [from  ale  and  berry.]  A  beverage  made  by 
boiling  ale  with  fpice  and  fugar,  and  fops  of  bread  :  a  word  on¬ 
ly  ufed  in  conversation. 

Ale  brewer,  n.  f.  [from  ale  and  brewer.]  One  that  profefles 
to  brew  ale. 

The  fummer-made  malt  brews  ill,  and  is  difliked  by  moft  of 
^  our  ale  hi  ewers.  Miortimer's  Husbandry. 

A'leconner.  n.f.  [from  ale  and  con.]  An  officer  in  the  city 
of  London,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  infpedl  the  meafures  of  publick 
houfes.  Four  of  them  are  chofen  or  rechofen  annually  by  the 
common-hall  of  the  city ;  and  whatever  might  be  their  ufe 
formerly,  their  places  are  now  regarded  only  as  fine-cures  for 
decayed  citizens. 

AT  e  cost.  n.f.  [perhaps  from  ale,  and  cojlus,  Lat.]  The  name 
of  an  herb.  Z)/V? 

Ale  ct  ryomancy,  or  Ale  ctoromancy,  n.f.  £o&ex]pvuv  and 
pA'T]  Divination  by  a  cock.  Di£i. 

A'legar.  n.f.  [from  ale  and  eager,  four.]  Sour  ale;  a  kind  of 
acid  made  by  ale,  as  vinegar  by  wine,  which  has  loft  its  fpirit. 

AT eger.  adj.  [ allegre ,  Fr.  alacris,  Lat.]  Gay;  chearful; 
fprightly  :  a  word  not  now  ufed. 

Certainly,  this  berrycoffee,  the  root  and  leaf  betle,  and  leaf 
tobacco,  of  which  the  Turks  are  great  takers,  do  all  condenfe 
the  fpirits,  and  make  them  ftrong  and  aleger.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 
AT  e  HOOF.  n.f.  [from  ale  and  hoopb,  head.]  Groundivy,  fo 
called  by  our  Saxon  anceftors,  as  being  their  chief  ingredient 
in  ale.  See  Grouncivy. 

Alehoof  or  groundivy,  fe,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  and  moft  general  ufe  and  virtue,  of  any  plants  we  have 
among  us.  T imple. 

Alehouse,  n.f.  [from  ale  and  houfe.]  A  houfe  where  ale  is 
publickly  fold  ;  a  tipling-houfe.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  ta¬ 
vern,  where  they  fell  wine. 

Thou  moft  beauteous  inn. 

Why  fliould  hard-favour’d  grief  be  lodg’d  in  thee, 

When  triumph  is  become  an  alehoife  gueft  ?  Sh.  Rich.  II. 
One  would  think  it  fhould  be  no  eafy  matter  to  bring  any 
man  of  fenfe  in  love  with  an  alehoufe  ;  indeed  of  fomuch  fenfe, 
as  feeing  and  fmelling  amounts  to  ;  there  being  fuch  ftrong  en¬ 
counters  of  both,  as  would  quickly  fend  him  packing,  did  not 
the  love  of  good  fellowfhip  reconcile  to  thefe  nufances.  South. 

I  hee  fhall  each  alehoufe,  thee  each  gilhoufe  mourn, 

And  anfw’ring  ginfhops  fowrer  fighs  return.  Pope's  Dun. 
ATehouse  ke  f  eper.  n.  f.  [from  alehoufe  and  keeper.]  Be  that 
keeps  ale  publickly  to  fell. 

You  refemble  perfectly  ’the  two  alehoufe  keepers  in  Holland, 
who  were  at  the  fame  time  burgomafters  of  the  town,  and  taxed 
one  another’s  bills  alternately.  •  Bolingbroke  to  Swift. 
ATeknight.  n.f.  [from  ale  and  knight.]  A  pot-companion  j 
a  tippler  :  a  word  now  out  of  ufe. 

The  old  aleknights  of  England  were  well  depainted  out  of  him 
in  the  ale-houfe  colours  of  that  time,  in  this  manner.  Camden. 

Alembics. 
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ALe'mbick.  n.  f.  A  veffel  ufed  in  diftilling,  confiding  of  a  vcf- 
fcl  placed  oVer  a  fire,  in  which  is  contained  the  fubftance  to  be 
diftilled,  and  a  concave  clofely  fitted  on,  into  which  the  fumes 
arife  by  the  heat ;  this  cover  has  a  beak  or  fpout,  into  which  the 
Vapours  rife,  and  by  which  they  pafs  into  a  ferpentine  pipe,^ 
which  is  kept  cool  by  making  many  convolutions  in  a  tub  ol 
water  ;  here  the  vapours  are  condenfed,  and  what  entered  the 
pipe  in  fumes,  comes  out  in  drops. 

Though  water  may  be  rarefied  into  invifible  vapours,  yet  it 
is  not  changed  into  air,  but  only  fcattcred  into  minute  parts  ; 
which  meeting  together  in  the  alcmlick ,  or  in  the  receiver,  do 
prefently  return  into  fuch  water  as  they  conftituted  before. 
Ale'ngth.  adv.  [from  a  for  at,  and  length. J  At  full  length  ; 

along  ;  ftretched  along  the  ground. 

ALE'RT.  ad).  [ alerte ,  Fr.  perhaps  from  alacris,  but  probably 
from  a  l’ art,  according  to  art  or  rule.] 

1.  In  the  military  fenfe,  on  guard  ;  watchful;  vigilant;  ready  at 
a  call. 

2.  In  the  common  fenfe,  brifk  ;  pert ;  petulant ;  fmart ;  imply¬ 
ing  fomc  degree  of  cenfure  and  contempt. 

I  faw  an  alert  young  fellow,  that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend 
of  his,  and  accofted  him  after  the  following  manner  :  Well, 
Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead  at  laft.  Addijon.  Spefi.  N°  403. 

Ale'rtness.  n.f  [from  alert.]  The  quality  of  being  alert; 
fprightlinefs ;  pertnefs. 

That  alertnefs  and  unconcern  for  matters  of  common  life, 
which  a  campaign  or  two  would  infallibly  have  given  him. 

Addifon.  Spectator. 

Ai.e  taster,  n.f  [from  ale  and  tajler.]  An  officer  appointed 
in  every  courtleet,  and  fworn  to  look  to  the  affize  and  the 
goodnefs  of  bread  and  ale,  or  beer,  within  the  precinCts  of  that 
lordfhip.  Cowell. 

A'levat.  n.f  [from  ale  and  vat. ]  The  tub  in  which  the  ale 
is  fermented. 

ALe  washed.  adj.  [from  ale  and  wajh.]  Steeped  or  foaked  in 
ale. 

What  a  beard  of  the  general’s  cut,  and  a  horrid  fuit  of  the 
camp,  will  do  among  foaming  battles  and  alewajhed  wits,  is 
wonderful  to  be  thought  on.  Shakefp.  Henry  V . 

ALewife.  n.f.  [from  ale  and  wife.]  A  woman  that  keeps  an 
alehoufe. 

Perhaps  he  will  fwagger  and  heClor,  and  threaten  to  beat  and 
butcher  an  alewife ,  or  take  the  goods  by  force,  and  throw 
them  the  bad  halfpence.  Swift's  Draper  s  Letters. 

Alexanders,  n.f.  [ Smyrnium ,  Lat,]  The  name  of  a  plant. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels,  confifting  of  feveral 
leaves,  which  are  placed  orbicularly,  and  expand  in  form  of  a 
rofe  ;  thefe  reft  upon  the  empalement, which  afterward  becomes 
an  almoft  globular  fruit,  compofed  of  two  pretty  thick  feeds, 
fometimes  fhaded  like  a  crefcent,  gibbous,  and  ftreaked  on  one 
fide,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

The  fpecies  are;  1.  Common  Alexanders.  2.  Foreign  A- 
lexanders ,  with  a  round  leaf,  & c. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts,  which  is  that  ordered  by  the  college 
for  medicinal  ufe,  grows  wild  in  divers  parts  of  England,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  upon  an  open  fpot  of 
ground  in  Auguft.  Millar. 

Alexander’s  foot.  n.f.  The  name  of  an  herb. 
Alexa'ndrine.  n.f  A  kind  of  verfe  borrowed  from  the 
French,  firft  ufed  in  a  poem  called  Alexander.  Thcyconfift, 
among  the  French,  of  twelve  and  thirteen  fyllables,  in  alternate 
couplets  ;  and,  among  us,  of  twelve. 

Our  numbers  fhould,  for  the  moft  part,  be  lyrical.  For 
variety,  or  rather  where  the  majefty  of  thought  requires  it, 
they  may  be  ftretched  to  the  Englifh  heroick  of  five  feet,  and 
to  the  French  Alexandrine  of  fix.  Dryd. 

Then,  at  the  laft,  an  only  couplet  fraught 
With  fome  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 

A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  long, 

That,  like  a  wounded  fnake,  drags  it  flow  length  along. 

Pope's  EJfay  on  Criticifm. 
AlexiphaLmick.  adj.  [from  d’h-Lu  and  pa$4sr*o».]  1  hat  which 
drives  away  poilon  ;  antidotal ;  that  which  oppofes  infeCtion. 

That  fome  antidotal  quality  it  may  have,  we  have  no  reafon 
to  deny  ;  for  fince  elke’s  hoofs  and  horns  are  magnified  for  epi- 
Ifepfies,  fince  not  only  the  bone  in  the  heart,  but  the  horn  of  a 
deer,  is  alexipharmick.  Browns  V ulgar  Err  ours. 

Alexi teLical,  or  Alexite  rick.  adj.  [fiom  aAe!^.]  Lhat 
which  drives  away  poifon  ;  that  which  refills  in  fevers. 

AL GATES,  adv.  [from  all  and  gute.  Skinner .  Gate  is  the  fame 
as  via  ;  and  Hill  ufed  for  way  in  the  Scottilh  dialed.]  On  any 
terms ;  every  way  :  now  obfolete. 

Nor  had  the  boafter  ever  rifen  more, 

But  that  Rinaldo’s  horfe  ev’n  then  down  fell, 

And  with  the  fall  his  leg  opprefs  d  lo  (ore, 

That,  for  a  fpace,  there  mull  he  al gates  dwell.  Fairfax , 

A''L  G  F  B  R  A.  n.  f  [an  Arabick  word  of  uncertain  etymology ; 
derived,  by  fome,  Horn  Geber  the  philofopher  ;  by  fomc,  from 
gefr,  parchment;  by  others,  from  algchijla ,  a  bone-fetter;  by 
Menage ,  from  algiatarat ,  the  rellitution  ol  tilings  broken.] 
This  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  arithmetick,  which  takes  the  quan¬ 
tity  fought,  whether  it  be  a  number  or  a  line,  or  any  other 
quantity,  as  if  it  were  granted,  and,  by  means  of  one  or  more 
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quantities  given,  proceeds  by  confcquencc,  till  the  quantity  at 
firft  only  fuppofed  to  be  known,  or  at  lealt  fome  power  there¬ 
of,  is  found  to  be  equal  to  fome  quantity  or  quantities  which 
are  known,  and  conlequently  itfelf  is  known.  J  he  origin  of 
this  art  is  very  obfeure.  It  was  in  ufe,  however,  among  the 
Arabs,  long  before  it  came  into  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Perlians,  and 
the  Perfians  from  the  Indians.  '1  he  firft  Greek  author  of  al¬ 
gebra  was  Diophantus,  who,  about  the  year  800,  wrote  thirteen 
books.  In  1494,  Lucas  Pacciolus,  or  Lucas  de  Buigos,  acor- 
delier,  printed  a  treatife  of  algebra ,  in  Italian,  at  Venice.  He 
fays,  that  algebra  came  originally  from  the  Arabs,  and  never 
mentions  Diophantus ;  which  makes  it  probable,  that  that  au- 
thour  was  not  yet  known  in  Europe ;  whofe  method  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Arabs,  obferved  by  Pace io. us  and  his 
firft  European  followers.  His  algebra  goes  no  farther  than 
fimple  and  quadratick  equations  ;  and  only  fome  of  the  others 
advanced  to  the  folution  of  culick  equations.  After  feveral  im¬ 
provements  by  Vieta,  Oughtred,  Harriot,  Defcartes,  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  brought  this  art  to  the  height  at  which  it  Hill  conti- 
nues  Trevoux.  Chambers. 

It  would  furely  require  no  very  profound  fkill  in  algebra,  to 
reduce  the  difference  of  ninepence  in  thirty  fnillings.  Swift. 

Algebra  ick.  ?  a^-  rfrom algebra.] 

Algebraical.  ) 

1.  Relating  to  algebra;  as,  an  algebraical  treatife. 

2.  Containing  operations  of  algebra ;  as,  an  algebraical  computa- 
tion. 

Algebraist,  n.f.  [from  algebra.]  A  perfon  that  underftands 
or  praCtifes  the  fcience  of  algebra. 

When  any  dead  body  is  found  in  England,  no  algebraijl  or 
uncipherer  can  ufe  more  fubtle  fuppofitions,  to’ find  the  demon- 
ftration  or  cipher,  than  every  unconcerned  perfon  doth  to  find 
the  murderers.  Gr aunt's  Bills  of  Acoriahty. 

Confining  themfelves  to  deferibe  almoft  nothing  elfe  but  the 
fynthetick  and  analytick  methods  of  geometricians  and  alge- 
braifts ,  they  have  too  much  narrowed  the  rules  of  method,  as 
though  every  thing  were  to  be  treated  in  mathematical  forms. 

0  Watts's  Logick. 

A'LGID.  adj.  [algidus,  Lat.]  Cold;  chill.  Ditt. 

Algi  dit  v,  V  f  rfrom  algid.]  Chilnefs ;  cold.  DiSt. 
A'lgidness. 

Algi'fic.^'.  [from  algor,  Lat.]  That  which  produces  cold.  D. 
ALGOR,  n.f.  [Lat.]  Extreme  cold ;  chilnefs.  Difi. 

ALgorism,  )?/./  Arabick  words,  which  are  ufed  to  imply 
Algorithm.  5  the  fix  operations  of  arithmetick,  or  the  fci¬ 
ence  of  numbers.  Dift. 

Algo'se.  adj.  [from  algor,  Lat.]  Extremely  cold ;  chill.  Diff. 
ALIAS,  adv.  A  Latin  word,  fignifying  otherwife  ;  often  ufed 
in  the  trials  of  criminals,  whofe  danger  has  obliged  them  to 
change  their  names ;  as,  Simpfon  alias  Smith,  alias  Baker  ;  that 
is,  otherwife  Smith,  otherwije  Baker. 

ALiele.  adj.  [alibilis,  Lat.]  Nutritive;  nourifhing  ;  that  which 
may  be  nouriflied.  DiBt. 

A'LIEN.  adj.  [ alienus ,  Lat.] 

1.  Foreign,  or  not  of  the  fame  family  or  land. 

The  mother  plant  admires  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own.  Dryd.  Firg.  Georg . 

But  who  can  tell,  what  pangs,  what  ftiarp  remorfe, 
Torment  the  Boian  prince  ?  from  native  foil 
Exil’d  by  fate,  torn  from  the  tender  embrace 
Of  weeping  confort,  and  depriv’d  the  fight 
Of  his  young  guiltlefs  progeny,  he  feeks 
Inglorious  fhelter  in  an  alien  land.  Philips. 

2.  Eftranged  from;  not  allied  to  ;  adverfe  to ;  with  the  particle 
from,  and  fometimes  to,  but  improperly. 

To  declare  my  mind  to  the  difciples  of  the  fire,  by  a  fimi- 
litude  not  alien  from  their  profeffion.  Boyle. 

The  fentiment  that  arifes,  is  a  conviction  of  the  deplorable 
ftate  of  nature,  to  which  fin  reduced  us  ;  a  weak,  ignorant  crea¬ 
ture,  alien  from  God  and  goodnefs,  and  a  prey  to  the  great  de- 
ftroyer.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

They  encouraged  perfons  and  principles,  alien  from  our  reli¬ 
gion  and  government,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  their  faction. 

Sivift's  Mifcellan  ies. 

ALien.  n.f.  [alienus,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  foreigner ;  not  a  denifon ;  a  man  of  another  country  or  fa¬ 
mily  ;  not  allied ;  a  ftranger. 

In  whomfoever  thefe  things  are,  the  church  doth  acknow¬ 
ledge  them  for  her  children  ;  them  only  Ihe  holdeth  for  aliens 
and  ftrangers,  in  whom  thefe  things  are  not  found.  Hooker. 
If  it  be  prov’d  againft  an  alien. 

He  feeks  the  life  of  any  citizen, 

The  party,  ’gainft  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 

Shall  feize  on  half  his  goods.  Shakefp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

The  mere  Irifh  were  not  only  accounted  aliens,  but  enemies, 
and  altogether  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law ;  fo  as  it  was  no 
capital  offence  to  kill  them.  Sir  'John  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Thy  place  in  council  thou  haft  rudely  loft, 

Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  fupply’d, 

And  art  almoft  an  alien  to  the  hearts 

Cf  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood.  Shak.  Henry  IV. 
4  Their 
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Their  famous  lawgiver  condemned  the  perions,  who  fat  idle 
in  divifions  dangerous  to  the  government,  as  aliens  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  therefore  to  be  cut  off  from  it.  Addifon.  Freeholder. 

2.  Inlaw. 

An  alien  is  one  born  in  a  Arange  country,  and  never  enfran- 
chifed.  A  man  born  out  of  the  land,  fo  it  be  within  the  limits 
beyond  the  feas,  or  of  Englifli  parents  out  of  the  king’s  obedi¬ 
ence,  fo  the  parents,  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  be  of  the  king’s 
obedience,  is  not  alien.  If  one  born  out  of  the  king’s  allegi¬ 
ance,  come  and  dwell  in  England,  his  children  (if  he  beget  any 
here)  are  not  aliens ,  but  denizens.  Cowell. 

To  A' MEN.  v.  a.  [ aliener ,  Fr.  alieno,  Lat.J 

1.  To  make  any  thing  the  property  of  another. 

If  the  fon  alien  thofe  lands,  and  then  repurchafe  them  again 

in  fee,  now  the  rules  of  defeents  are  to  be  <  -bferved,  as  if  he  were 
the  original  purchafer.  Hale's  Hijlory  of  Common  Law. 

2.  To  edrange  ;  to  turn  the  mind  or  affeedion  ;  to  make  averfe 
to  ;  with  from. 

The  king  was  wonderfully  difquieted,  when  he  found,  that 
the  prince  was  totally  aliened  from  all  thoughts  of,  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to,  the  marriage.  Clarendon. 

Alienable,  adj.  [from  Fo  alienate.  ]  That  of  which  the  pro¬ 
perty  may  be  transferred. 

Land  is  alienable ,  and  treafure  is  tranfitory,  and  both  muff,  at 
one  time  or  other,  p&fs  from  him,  either  by  his  own  voluntary 
a£t,  or  by  the  violence  and  injuflice  of  others,  or  at  lead  by 
fate.  Dennis's  Letters. 

To  A'lienate.  v.  a.  [ aliener ,  Fr.  alieno ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  transfer  the  property  of  any  thing  to  another. 

The  countries  were  once  chridian,  and  members  of  the 

church,  and  where  the  golden  candlefticks  did  Hand,  though 
now  they  be  utterly  alienated ,  and  no  chriffians  left.  Bacon. 

2.  To  withdraw  the  heart  or  afte£tions;  with  the  particle  from , 
where  the  fir  A  poffellbr  is  mentioned. 

The  manner  of  mens  writing  mud  not  alienate  our  hearts 
from  the  truth .  Hooker  s  Preface. 

Be  it  never  fo  true  which  we  teach  the  world  to  believe,  yet 
if  once  their  affections  begin  to  be  alienated ,  a  fmall  thing  per- 
i'uadeth  them  to  change  their  opinions.  Hooker ,  Dedicat. 

His  eyes  furvey’d  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft ,  h.  i.  /.  4^7. 
Any  thing  that  is  apt  to  didurb  the  world,  and  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  men  from  one  another,  fuch  as  crofs  and  dif- 
tadeful  humours,  is,  either  exprefsly,  or  by  clear  confequence 
and  deduction,  forbidden  in  the  New  Tedament.  Tillotfon. 

Her  mind  was  quite  alienated from  the  honed  Cadilian,whom 
Ihe  was  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  formal  old  fellow.  Add.  Spedlat. 
Alienate,  adj.  [alienatus,  Lat.J  Withdrawn  from  ;  dranger 
to  ;  with  the  particle  from. 

They  are  mod  damnably  wicked  ;  impatient  for  the  death  of 
the  queen  ;  ready  to  gratify  their  ambition  and  revenge,  by  all 
defperate  methods ;  wholly  alienate  from  truth,  law,  religion, 
mercy,  confcience,  or  honour.  Swift's  Mifcellanies. 

Aliena'tion.  n.f  \jalienatio ,  Lat.J 

1.  The  act  of  transferring  property. 

The  beginning  of  this  ordinance  was  for  the  maintenance  of 

their  lands  in  their  poderity,  and  for  excluding  all  innovation 
or  alienation  thereof  unto  drangers.  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  one  of  our  princes,  towards  the 
clofe  of  her  reign,  to  give  a  check  to  that  facrilege.  Her  fuc- 
cefiour  paffed  a  law,  which  prevented  abfolutely  ail  future  alie¬ 
nations  of  the  church  revenues.  Atterbury. 

Great  changes  and  alienations  of  property,  have  created  new 
and  great  dependencies.  Swift  on  Athens  and  Pome. 

2.  The  date  of  being  alienated  ;  as,  the  edate  was  waded  during 
its  alienation. 

3.  Change  of  affection. 

It  is  left  but  in  dark  memory,  what  the  cafe  of  this  perfon 
was,  and  what  was  the  ground  of  his  defection,  and  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  his  heart  from  the  king.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

4.  Applied  to  the  mind,  it  means  diforder  of  the  faculties. 

Somethings  are  done  by  man,  though  not  through  outward 
force  and  impulfion,  though  not  againd,  yet  without  their 
wills;  as  in  alienation  of  mind,  or  any  like  inevitable  utter ab- 
fence  of  wit  andjudgment.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  p.  23. 

Ali'ferous.  adj.  [from  ala  and  fero,  Lat.J  Having  wings.  D. 
Ali'gerous.  adj.  [aliger,  Lat.J  Having  wings ;  winged.  Dili. 
To  Ali'gge.  v.  a.  [from  a ,  and  lig,  to  lye  down.J  To  lay  ; 
to  allay  ;  to  throw  down  ;  to  fubdue  :  an  old  word  even  in  the 
time  of  Spenfer,  now  wholly  forgotten. 

Thomalin,  why  fitten  we  fo, 

As  weren  overwent  with  woe  : 

Upon  fo  fair  a  morrow. 

The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fad. 

That  fhall  aligge  this  bitter  blad, 

And  flake  the  winter  forrow.  Spenfer's  Pajlorals. 

To  Ali'ght.  v.  n.  [ahhran,  Sax.  af-lichten ,  Dutch.J 
I.  To  come  down,  and  flop.  The  word  implies  the  idea  of  de¬ 
fending  ;  as,  of  a  bird  from  the  wing ;  a  traveller  from  his  horfe 
or  carriage,  and  generally  of  reding  or  flopping. 

There  ancient  night  arriving,  did  alight 
From  her  high  weary  waine.  Fairy  Queers,  b.  i.  c.  v. 
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There  is  alighted  at  your  gate 

A  young  Venetian.  .Shake fp.  Merchant  of  Venice t 

Slacknefs  breeds  worms ;  but  the  fure  traveller, 

I  hough  he  alights  fometimes,  dill  goeth  on.  Herbert. 

When  marching  with  his  foot  he  walks  till  night ; 

When  with  his  horfe  he  never  will  alight.  Denhanu 

When  Uedalus,  to  fly  the  Cretan  fliore. 

His  heavy  limbs  on  jointed  pinions  bore; 

The  fird  that  fail’d  in  air,  ’tis  lung  by  Fame, 

1  o  the  Cumean  coad  at  length  he  came, 

And  here  alighting  built  this  codly  frame.  Dryden's  Adneid. 
When  he  was  admonilhed  by  his  fubject  to  defeend,  he 
came  down  gently  and  circling  in  the  air,  and  finging  to  the 
ground.  Like  a  lark,  melodious  in  her  mounting,  and  conti¬ 
nuing  her  fong  till  die  alights ;  dill  preparing  for  a  higher  flight 
at  her  next  fall y.  Dryden. 

When  fin  idl’d  was  the  fight. 

The  vigors  from  their  ludy  deeds  alight ; 

Like  them  difmounted  all  the  warlike  train.  Dryd.  Fables. 
Should  a  fpirit  of  fuperiour  rank,  a  dranger  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  alight  upon  the  earth,  what  would  his  notions  of  us  be  ? 

Addifon.  Sped! at  or. 

2.  It  is  ufed  alfo  of  any  thing  thrown  or  falling  ;  to  fall  upon. 

But  dorms  of  dones  from  the  proud  temple’s  height, 

Pour  down,  and  on  our  batter’d  helms  alight.  Dryd.  Adneid. 

Ali'ke.  aclv.  [from  a  and  like. J  With  refemblance;  without 
difference;  in  the  fame  manner;  in  the  fame  fi  rm. 

i  he  darknefs  hideth  not  from  thee;  but  the  night  flhineth  as 
the  day  :  the  darknefs  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee. 

Pfaim  cxxxix.  12. 

With  thee  converfing,  I  forget  all  time  ; 

All  feafons,  and  their  change,  all  pleafe  alike.  Parad.  Lof. 

Riches  cannot  refeue  from  the  grave, 

Which  claims  alike  the  monarch  and  the  flave.  Dryd.  Juv. 
Let  us  unite  at  lead  in  an  equal  zeal  for  thofe  capital  doc¬ 
trines,  which  we  all  equally  embrace,  and  are  alike  concerned 
to  maintain.  Atterbury  s  Preface  to  his  Sermons. 

Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne  :  alike  in  place. 

But  differing  far  in  figure  and  in  face.  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

ATIMEM  T.  n.f.  [alimentum,  Lat.]  Nourilhment;  that  which 
nourifhes;  nutriment;  food. 

New  parts  are  added  to  our  fubdance ;  and  as  we  die,  we 
are  born  daily ;  nor  can  we  give  an  account,  how  the  aliment  is 
fo  prepared  for  nutrition,  or  by  whatmechanifm  it  is  didributed. 

Glanvi lie’s  Scepfis  Scientifca ,  Pref 
All  bodies  which,  by  the  animal  faculties,  can  be  changed  in¬ 
to  the  fluids  and  folids  of  our  bodies,  arc  called  aliments.  But, 
to  take  it  in  the  larged  fenfe,  by  aliment ,  I  underdand  every 
thing  which  a  human  creature  takes  in  common  diet;  as,  meat, 
drink  ;  and  feafoning,  as,  fait,  fpice,  vinegar,  idc.  Arbuthnot. 

Aliment  al.  adj.  [from  aliment.]  That  which  has  the  quality 
of  aliment ;  that  which  nourifhes  ;  that  which  feeds. 

The  fun,  that  light  imparts  to  all,  receives 
From  all  his  aliment  al  recompenfe, 

In  humid  exhalations.  Milton's  Paradife  lof ,  b.  v. 

Except  they  be  watered  from  higher  regions,  thefe  weeds 
mud  lofe  their  alimented  fap,  and  wither  themfelves. 

Brown's  Preface  to  Vulgar  Err om  s. 

Th’  induflrious,  when  the  fun  in  Leo  rides. 

And  darts  his  fultried  beams,  portending  drought. 

Forget  not,  at  the  foot  of  ev’ry  plant, 

To  fink  a  circling  trench,  and  daily  pour 
A  jud  fupply  of  alimental  dreams, 

Exhaufled  fap  recruiting. 

Alime'ntariness.  n.f.  [from  alimentary .J  The 

being  alimentary,  or  of  affording  nourifhment.  *  Dill. 

Alimentary,  adj.  [from  aliment.] 

1.  I  hat  which  belongs  or  relates  to  aliment. 

The  folution  of  the  aliment  by  madication  is  neceffary; 
without  it,  the  aliment  could  not  be  difpofed  for  the  changes, 
which  it  receives  as  it  paffeth  through  the  alimentary  duefl. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 

2.  That  which  has  the  quality  of  aliment,  or  the  power  of  nou- 
rifhing. 

I  do  not  think  that  water  fupplies  animals,  or  even  plants, 
with  nourifhment,  but  ferves  for  a  vehicle  to  the  alimentaiy 
particles,  to  convey  and  didribute  them  to  the  feveral  parts  cf 
the  body.  ]gay  on  fPe  Creation. 

Of  alimentary  roots,  fome  are  pulpy  and  very  nutritious  ;  as, 
turneps  and  carrots.  Thefe  have  a  fattening  quality,  which 
they  manifed  in  feeding  of  cattle.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Alimentation,  n.f.  [from  aliment.]  The  power  of  afford¬ 
ing  aliment ;  the  quality  of  nourifhing. 

Plants  do  nourifh  ;  inanimate  bodies  do  not :  they  have  an 
accretion,  but  no  alimentation.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  Na  54. 

Alimo'nious.  adj.  [from  alimony .J  That  which  nourifhes :  a 
word  very  little  in  ufe. 

The  plethora  renders  us  lean,  by  fupprefling  our  fpirits, 
whereby  they  are  incapacitated  of  digefling  the  alirnonious  hu¬ 
mours  into  flefh.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

A'LIMONY.  n.f.  [all mania,  Lat.J 

Alimony  fignifies  that  legal  proportion  of  the  hufband’s  edate, 
which,  by  the  fentence  of  the  eccleliaftical  court,  is  allowed  to 
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tbc  wife  for  her  maintenance,  upon  the  account  of  any  repara¬ 
tion  from  him,  provided  it  be  not  caufed  by  her  elopement  or 
adultery.  Aylijfe’s  Paragon. 

Before  they  fettled  hands  and  hearts* 

Till  alimony  or  death  them  parts.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  c.  iii. 

A'liquant.  adj.  [ aliquantus ,  Lat.]  Parts  of  a  number,  which, 
however  repeated,  will  never  make  up  the  number  exactly  ;  as, 
3  is  an  aliquant  of  i  o,  thrice  3  being  9,  four  times  3  mak¬ 
ing  12. 

Aliquot,  adj.  [ aliquot ,  Lat.]  Aliquot  parts  of  any  number  or 
quantity,  fuch  as  will  exactly  meafure  it  without  any  remain¬ 
der  :  as,  3  is  an  alquot  part  of  1 2,  becaufe,  being  taken  four 
times,  it  will  juft  meafure  it. 

A'lish.  adj.  [from  ale.]  Refemblittg  ale  ;  having  qualities  of  ale; 

They  let  it  ftand  five  days  before  they  put  it  into  the  cafk, 
ftirring  it  and  beating  down  the  yeaft  into  it ;  this  gives  it  the 
fweet  alijb  tafte.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

A'liture.  n.f.  \alitura ,  Lat.]  Nourifhment.  Dill. 

Ali've.  adj.  [from  a  and  live.] 

I  .  In  the  ftate  of  life ;  not  dead. 

Nor  well  alive ,  nor  wholly  dead  they  were, 

But  fome  faint  figns  of  feeble  life  appear.  Dryd.  Fables. 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  feiz’d  alive , 

Not  fcornful  virgins  who  their  charms  furvive.  Pope. 

5.  In  a  figurative  fenfe,  unextinguifhed  *  undeftroyed  ;  atftive  ; 
in  full  force. 

Thofe  good  and  learned  men  had  reafon  to  wifh,  that  their 
proceedings  might  be  favoured,  and  the  good  affection  of  fuch 
as  inclined  toward  them,  kept  alive.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

3.  Chearful ;  fprightly  ;  full  of  alacrity. 

She  was  not  fo  much  alive  the  whole  day,  if  fhe  flept  more 
than  fix  hours.  Clariffa. 

4.  In  a  popular  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  only  to  add  an  emphafls,  like  the 
French  du  monde  ;  as,  the  bejl  man  alive-,  that  is,  the  bejl ,  with 
an  emphafis. 

And  to  thofe  brethren  faid,  rife,  rife  by-live, 

A.nd  unto  battle  do  yourfelves  addrefs  ; 

For  yonder  comes  the  pro  weft  knight  alive , 

Prince  Arthur,  flower  of  grace  and  nobilefs.  Fairy  Vhicen. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  the  proudeft  man  a- 
live,  could  not  look  upon  the  deftrudlion  of  monarchy  with  any 
pleafure.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

John  was  quick  and  underftood  his  bufinefs  very  well  ;  but 
no  man  alive  was  more  carelefs  in  looking  into  his  accounts. 

Arbuthnot’  s  Hijlory  of  John  Bull. 

A'lkahest.  n.f.  A  word  ufedfirft  by  Paracelfus,  and  adopted 
by  his  followers,  to  fignify  an  universal  dilfolvent,  or  liquour, 
which  has  the  power  of  refolving  all  things  into  their  firft  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Alkalescent,  adj.  [from  alkali.]  That  which  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  properties  of  an  alkali. 

Ail  animal  diet  is  alkalefcent  or  anti-acid.  Arbuthnot  on  Alim. 

A'L  K  A  LI.  7 1.  f.  [The  word  alkali  comes  from  an  herb,  called 
by  the  Egyptians  kali  ;  by  us  glafswort.]  This  herb  they  burnt 
to  afhes,  boiled  them  in  water,  and,  after  having  evaporated 
the  water,  there  remained  at  the  bottom  a  white  fait;  this  they 
called  fal  kali ,  or  alkali.  It  is  corrofive,  producing  putrefac¬ 
tion  in  animal  fubftances,  to  which  it  is  applied.  Arbuthnot  on 
Aliments. 

Any  fubftance,  which,  when  mingled  with  acid,  produces 
effervefcencc  and  fermentation.  See  Alkalizate. 

A'lkaline.  adj.  [from  alkali.]  That  which  has  the  qualities 
of  alkali. 

Any  watery  liquour  will  keep  an  animal  from  ftarving  very 
long,  by  diluting  the  fluids,  and  confequently  keeping  them 
from  this  alka’ine  ftate,  which  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  for 
people  have  lived  twenty-four  days  upon  nothing  but  water.  ' 

Arbuthnot  upon  Aliments. 

To  AlkaTizate.  v.  a.  [from  alkali.]  To  make  bodies  alka¬ 
line,  by  changing  their  nature,  or  by  mixing  alkalies  with 
them. 

Alka'lizate.  adj.  [from  alkali.]  That  which  has  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  alkali ;  that  which  is  impregnated  with  alkali. 

The  odour  of  the  fixed  nitre  is  very  languid;  but  that, 
which  it  difeovers,  being  diffolved  in  hot  water,  is  different, 
being  of  kin  to  that  of  other  alkalizate  falts.  Boyle. 

The  colour  of  violets  feems  to  be  of  that  order,,  becaufe  their 
fyrup,  by  acid  liquours,  turns  red,  and,  by  urinous  and  alkalizate, 
turns  green.  Newton  s  Opticks . 

Alkaliza'tion.  n.f.  [from  alkali.]  The  a£t  of  alkalizating, 
or  impregnating  bodies  with  alkali. 

A'lkanet.  n.f  [  Anchufa ,  Lat  ]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

This  plant  is  a  fpecies  of  buglofs,  with  a  red  root,  brought 
from  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  and  ufed  in  medicine.  It 
will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil,  and  muft  be  fown  in  March.  Mil. 

A'LKEKE'NGI.  n.f.  A  medicinal  fruit  or  berry,  produced  by 
a  plant  of  the  fame  denomination  ;  popularly  alfo  called  win¬ 
ter-cherry  ;  of  confiderable  ufe  as  an  aftringent,  diflolvent,  and 
diuretick.  The  plant  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  Solanum,  or 
Nightfhade ;  whence  it  is  frequently  called  in  Latin  by  that 
name,  with  the  addition  or  epithet  of  vcficarium.  Chambers. 

ALK'E'liMES.  n.f.  In  medicine,  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
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Arabs,  denoting  a  celebrated  rerhedy,  of  the  form  and  confid¬ 
ence  of  a  confeilion  ;  whereof  the  kirsnes  berries  are  the  balls. 
The  other  ingredients  are  pippin-cyder,  rofe-water,  fugar,  am-* 
bergreafe,  mufk,  cinnamon,  aloes-wood,  pearls,  and  leaf-gold  j 
but  the  fweets  are  ufually  omitted.  Fhe  confetiho  alkermes  is 
chiefly  made  at  Montpelier,  which  fupplies  molt  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  therewith.  The  grain,  which  gives  it  the  denomination, 
is  nowhere  found  fo  plentifully  as  there.  Chambers . 

All.  aclv.  [See  ALL,  adj. ] 

1.  Quite;  completely. 

Flow  is  my  love  all  ready  forth  to  come.  Spenfer  s  Epithah 

Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcus  did  fight 
Within  Corioli  gates.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus . 

And  fwore  fo  loud. 

That,  all  amaz’d,  the  prieft  let  fall  the  book.  Sh.Tam.Shrew . 
They  could  call  a  comet  a  faxed  ftar,  which  is  all  one  with 
fella  crinita ,  or  corneta.  Camden  s  Remains . 

For  a  large  conference  is  all  one. 

And  fignifies  the  fame  with  none.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  c.  i. 

Balm,  from  a  filver  box  diftill’d  around, 

Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  feent  the  facred  ground.  Dryd. 
I  do  not  remember  he  any  where  mentions  exprefsly  the  title 
of  the  firft-born,  but  all  along  keeps  himfelf  under  the  fhelter 
of  the  indefinite  term,  heir.  Locke: 

Juftice,  indeed,  maybe  furnilhed  out  of  this  element,  as  far 
as  her  fword  goes  ;  and  courage  may  be  all  over  a  continued 
blaze,  if  the  artift  pleafes.  Addifon.  Guardian ,  N°  103. 

If  e’er  the  mifer  durft  his  farthings  fpare, 

He  thinly  fpreads  them  through  the  publick  fquare. 

Where,  all  befide  the  rail,  rang’d  beggars  lie. 

And  from  each  other  catch  the  doleful  cry.  Gay  s  Trivia. 

2.  Altogether  ;  wholly  ;  without  any  other  confideration. 

I  am  of  the  temper  of  moft  kings,  who  love  to  be  in  debt, 
are  all  for  prefent  money,  no  matter  how  they  pay  it  after¬ 
ward.  Dryd.  Fab.  Preface. 

3.  Only  ;  without  admiffion  of  any  thing  elfe. 

When  I  fhall  wed, 

That  lord,  whofe  hand  muft  take  my  plight,  fhall  carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 

Sure  I  fhall  never  marry,  like  my  filler. 

To  love  my  father  all.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

4.  Although.  This  fenfe  is  truly  Teutonick,  but  now  obfolete; 

Do  you  not  think  th’  accomplilhment  of  it 
Sufficient  work  for  one  man’s  fimple  head. 

All  were  it  as  the  reft  but  fimply  writ.  Spenfer ,  Son.  xxxri: 

5.  It  is  fometim.es  a  word  of  emphafis ;  nearly  the  fame  with 

juf. 

A  fhepherd’s  fwain,  fay,  did  thee  bring, 

All  as  his  ftraying  flock  he  fed  ; 

And,  when  his  honour  hath  thee  read. 

Crave  pardon  for  thy  hardy  head.  Spenfer’s  Paforah. 

ALL.  adj.  [riEll,  iEal,  ealle,  alle.  Sax.  oil,  Welfh;  al,  Dutch  $ 
alle,  Germ.  ox<§>,  Gr.] 

1 .  The  whole  number ;  every  one; 

Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ; 

So  are  they  all ,  all  honourable  men.  Shakefp.  Jul.  Ccefar . 

To  graze  the  herb  all  leaving. 

Devour’d  each  other.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  x. 

The  great  encouragement  of  ally  is  the  afturance  of  a  future 
reward.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  vi. 

2.  The  whole  quantity  ;  every  part. 

Six  days  thou  fhalt  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work.  Deut.  v.  13. 
Political  power,  I  take  to  be  a  right  of  making  laws  with 
penalties,  and  of  employing  the  force  of  the  community  in  the 
execution  of  fuch  laws,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  ;  and  all  this  only  for  the  publick  good.  Locke. 

3.  The  whole  duration  of  time. 

On  whofe  paftures  cheerful  fpring. 

All  the  year  doth  fit  and  fing  ; 

And,  rejoicing,  fmiles  to  fee. 

Their  green  backs  wear  his  livery.  Crajhaw. 

4.  The  whole  extent  of  place. 

Gratiano  fpeaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than 
any  man  in  all  Venice.  Shak.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

All.  n.f. 

1.  The  whole  ;  oppofed  to  part,  or  nothing. 

And  will  fhe  yet  debafe  her  eyes  on  me  ; 

On  me,  whofe  all  not  equals  Edward’s  moiety  ? 

On  me  that  halt,  and  am  mifhapen  thus  ?  Shak.  Rich.  III. 

Nought’s  had,  all’s  fpent, 

Where  our  defire  is  got  without  content.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

The  youth  fhall  ftudy,  and  no  more  engage 
Their  flatt’ring  wifhes  for  uncertain  age  ; 

No  more  with  fruitlefs  care,  and  cheated  ftrife, 

Chace  fleeting  pleafure  through  the  maze  of  life ; 

Finding  the  wretched  all  they  here  can  have, 

But  prefent  food,  and  but  a  future  grave.  Prior. 

Our  all  is  at  flake,  and  irretrieveably  loft,  if  we  fail  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Addifon  on  the  State  of  the  War. 

2.  Every  thing. 

'Then  fhall  we  be  news-cramm’d, — All  the  better  ;  we  fhall 
be  the  more  remarkable.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

'  up 
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tip  with  my  tent,  here  will  I  lie  to  night ; 

But  where  to  morrow  ?  —  Well,  all’s  one  for  that.  Sh.  R.  III. 

All  the  fitter,  Lentulus  :  our  coming 
Is  not  for  falutation  ;  we  have  bus’nefs.  Ben.  John f  Catiline. 
T  hat  is,  every  thing  is  the  better ,  the  fame,  the  Jitter. 

Sceptre  and  pow’r,  thy  giving,  I  aflume  j 
And  glad  her  fhall  refign,  when  in  the  end 
Thou  (halt  be  all  in  a//,  and  I  in  thee. 

For  ever  ;  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  lov’d:.  Parad.  Lojl. 
They  all  fell  to  work  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  left  it  fo 
little  foothold,  that  the  firft  blaft  of  wind  laid  it  flat  upon  the 
ground,  neft,  eagles,  and  all.  L’Ejlrange. 

They  that  do  not  keep  up  this  indifferency  for  all  but  truth, 
put  coloured  fpedtacles  before  their  eyes,  and  look  through  falfe 
•glaffes.  Locke. 

A  torch,  fnuff  and  all ,  goes  out  in  a  moment,  when  dipped 
in  the  vapour.  Addifon’s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

All  is  much  ufed  in  compofition ;  but,  in  mofl:  inftances,  it  is 
merely  arbitrary ;  as,  all-com?nanding.  Sometimes  the  words 
compounded  with  it,  are  fixed  and  claflical ;  as,  Ahnighty. 

When  it  is  connedfed  with  a  participle,  it  feems  to  be  a 
noun ;  as,  all-furrounding  :  in  other  cafes,  an  adverb  ;  as,  all- 
accomplifocd ,  or  completely  accomplifiied. 

Of  thefe  compounds,  a  fmall  part  of  thofe  which  may  be 
found  is  inferted. 

All-bearing,  adj.  [from  all  and  bear.']  That  which  bears  every 
thing ;  omniparous. 

i  hus  while  he  fpoke,  the  fovereign  plant  he  drew. 

Where  on  th’  all-bearing  earth  unmark’d  it  grew.  Pope’s  Od. 

All-cheering,  adj.  [from  all  and  cheer. J  That  which  gives 
gayety  and  cheerfulnefs  to  all. 

Soon  as  the  all-cheering  fun 
Should,  in  the  fartheft  eaft,  begin  to  draw 
The  fliady  curtains  from  Aurora’s  bed.  Sh.  Romeo  and  Jnl. 

All-commanding,  adj.  [from  ail  and  command.]  Having  the 
fovereignty  over  all. 

He  now  fets  before  them  the  high  and  fhining  idol  of  glory, 
the  all-commanding  image  of  bright  gold.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory. 

All-composing,  adj.  [from  all  and  compofe.]  That  which  quiets 
all  men,  or  every  thing. 

Wrapt  in  embow’ring  (hades,  Ulyffes  lies, 

His  woes  forgot !  but  Pallas  now  add  reft, 

To  break  the  bands  of  all-compofng  reft.  Pope’s  Odyffex ,  b.  vl. 

All-conquering,  adj.  [from  all  and  conquer.]  That  which 
fubdues  every  thing. 

Second  of  Satan  fprung,  all-conquering  death  ! 

What  think’ll  thou  of  our  empire  now  ?  Paradifc  Loft ,  b.  x. 

All-consuming.  <7^'.  [from all  and  confane-]  That  which  con- 
fumes  every  thing. 

By  age  unbroke — but  all-confuming  care 
Deftroys  perhaps  the  ftrength,  that  time  would  fpare.  Pope. 

All-devouring,  adj.  [from  all  and  devour.]  T  hat  which  eats 
up  every  thing. 

Secure  from  flames,  from  envy’s  fiercer  rage, 

Deftrudlive  war,  and  all-devouring  age.  Pope’s  EJfay  on  Crit. 

All  fours,  n.f.  [from  ail  and  four.]  Alow  game  at  cards, 
played  by  two  ;  fo  named  from  the  four  particulars  by  which 
it  is  reckoned,  and  which,  joined  in  the  hand  of  either  of  the 
parties,  are  faid  to  make  all  fours. 

All  hail.  n.f.  [from  all ,  and  hail ,  tor  health.]  All  health.  This 
is  therefore  not  a  compound,  though,  perhaps  ufually  reckoned 
among  them. 

All  hail ,  ye  fields,  where  conftant  peace  attends  ! 

All  hail ,  ye  facred,  folitary  groves  ! 

All  hail ,  ye  books,  my  true,  my  real  friends, 

Whofe  converfation  pleafes  and  improves.  IValJh. 

All-hali.own.  n.f.  [from  all  and  hallow ,  to  make  holy.]  The 
time  about  Alllaintsday. 

Farewell,  thou  latter  fpring!  farewell, 

All-hallown  fummer.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Allhallowtide.  n.f  [See  All-hallown.]  The  term 
near  Allfaints,  or  the  firft  of  November. 

Cut  off  the  bough  about  Allhallowtide ,  in  the  bare  place, 
and  fet  it  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  grow  to  be  a  fair  tree  in 
one  year.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  427. 

All-heal.  n.  f.  [Panax ,  Lat.]  A  fpecies  of  ironwort ;  which  fee. 

All-judging,  adj.  [from  all  and  judge.]  That  which  has  the 
fovereign  right  of  judgment. 

1  look  with  horrour  back. 

That  I  deteft  my  wretched  felf,  and  curfe 
My  paft  polluted  life.  All-judging  heav’n. 

Who  knows  my  crimes,  has  feen  my  forrow  for  them. 

Rowe’s  Jane  Shore. 

Al  L-K  N O  w IN G.  adj.  [ from  all  and  know. ]  Omnifcient ;  all-wife. 
Shall  we  repine  at  a  little  mifplaced  charity,  we,  who  could 
no  way  forefee  the  effedt ;  when  an  all-knowing ,  all-wife  Being, 
(howers  down  every  day  his  benefits  on  the  unthankful  and  un- 
deferving  ?  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

All-making,  adj.  [from  all  and  make.]  That  created  all ; 
omnifick.  [See  All-seeing.] 

All-powerful,  adj.  [from  all  and  powerful.]  Almighty;  om¬ 
nipotent  j  poffeffed  of  infinite  power.  2 
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O  all-powerful  Being,  the  lead  motion  of  whofe  will  can  cre  ¬ 
ate  or  deftroy  a  world;  pity  us*  the  mournful  friends  of  thy 
diftrefled  fervant.  Swift* 

All  saints  day.  n.f.  The  day  on  which  there  is  a  general 
celebration  of  the  faints.  The  firft  of  November. 

All-seer.  n.f.  [from  a 'l  and  fee.]  He  that  fees  or  beholds  every 
thing  ;  he  whofe  view  comprehends  all  things. 

That  high  All-feer ,  which  I  dallied  with, 

Hath  turn’d  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head. 

And  giv’11  in  earneft,  what  1  begg’d  in  jeft.  Shak.  Rich.  III. 

All-seeing,  adj.  [from  all  and  fee.  ]  That  beholds  every  thing. 

T  he  fame  Firft  Mover  certain  bounds  has  plac’d. 

How  long  thofe  perifhable  forms  (hall  laft ; 

Nor  can  they  laft  beyond  the  time  aflign’d 

By  that  all-Jeeing  and  all-making  mind.  Dryd.  Fables. 

All  souls  day.  n.  f  The  day  on  which  fupplications  are  made 
for  all  fouls  by  the  church  of  Rome ;  the  fecond  of  November. 

This  is  all  fouls  day ,  fellows,  is  it  not  ? — 

It  is,  my  lord. — 

Why  then,  all  fouls  day  is  my  body’s  doomfday.  Shak.  R  III. 

All-sufficient,  adj.  [from  all  and  fuf/icient.]  Sufficient  to 
every  thing. 

Theteftimonies  of  God  are  perfedf,  the  teftimoniesof  God 
are  all-fujficient  unto  that  end  for  which  they  were  given  Hooker. 

He  can  more  than  employ  all  our  powers  in  their  utmoft  ele¬ 
vation  ;  for  he  is  every  way  perfedt  and  all-fvffcient.  Norris. 

All-wise.  adj.  [from  all  and  wife.]  Poffeft  of  infinite  wifdom. 
There  is  an  infinite,  eternal,  all-wife  Mind  governing  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  South. 

Supreme,  all-ivife ,  eternal,  potentate! 

Sole  authour,  foie  difpofer  of  our  fate  !  Prior. 

ALL  ANT 01  IS,  or  ALLANTO'  IDES.  n.f  [from  «AXaC,  a  gut, 
and  Ei^,  fhape.]  The  urinary  tunick  placed  between  the 
amnion  and  chorion,  which,  by  the  navel  and  urachus,  or  paf- 
fage  by  which  the  urine  is  conveyed  from  the  infant  in  the 
womb,  receives  the  urine  that  comes  out  of  the  bladder.  LJuincy: 

To  ALL  AT.  v.  a.  [from  alloyer,  Fr.  to  mix  one  metal  with 
another  in  order  to  coinage ;  it  is  therefore  derived  by  fome 
from  a  la  lei,  according  to  law ;  the  quantity  of  metals  being 
mixed  according  to  law  ;  by  others,  from  aider,  to  unite;  per¬ 
haps  from  allocare ,  to  put  together.] 

1.  To  mix  one  metal  with  another,  to  make  it  fitter  for  coin¬ 
age.  In  this  fenfe,  moft  authours  preferve  the  original  French 
orthography,  and  write  alloy.  See  Alloy. 

2.  To  join  any  thing  to  another,  fo  as  to  abate  its  predominant 
qualities. 

Being  brought  into  the  open  air, 

I  would  allay  the  burning  quality 

Of  that  fell  poifon.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

No  friendly  offices  fhall  alter  or  allay  that  rancour,  that  frets 
in  fome  hellifh  breads,  which,  upon  all  occafions,  will  foam  out 
at  its  foul  mouth  in  flander  and  invedtive.  South. 

3.  To  quiet;  to  pacify  ;  to  reprefs.  The  word,  in  this  fenfe,  I 
think  not  to  be  derived  from  the  French  alloyer,  but  to  be  the 
Englifh  word  lay ,  with  a  before  it,  according  to  the  old  form. 

If,  by  your  art,  you  have 

Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them.  Shak.  Temped. 

Alla'y.  n.f.  [alloy,  Fr.] 

1.  The  metal  of  a  bafer  kind  mixed  in  coins,  to  harden  them, 
that  they  may  wear  lefs.  Gold  is  allayed  with  fdver  and  cop¬ 
per,  two  carats  to  a  pound  Troy;  filver  with  copper  onlv,  of 
which  eighteen  pennyweight  is  mixed  with  a  pound.  Cowel 
thinks  the  allay  is  added,  to  countervail  the  charge  of  coining  ; 
which  might  have  been  done  only  by  making  the  coin  left. 

For  fools  are  ftubborn  in  their  way. 

As  coins  are  harden’d  by  th’  allay.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  c.  2 : 

2.  Any  thing  which,  being  added,  abates  the  predominant  quali¬ 
ties  of  that  with  which  it  is  mingled  ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
the  admixture  of  bafer  metals  allay  the  qualities  of  the  firft  maft. 

Dark  colours  eafily  fuffer  a  fenfible  allay,  by  little  fcattering 
light.  Newton’s  Opticks. 

3.  Allay  being  taken  from  bafer  metals,  commonly  implies  fome- 
thing  worfe  than  that  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

The  joy  has  no  allay  of  jealoufy,  hope  and  fear.  Rofcommon. 

Alla'yer.  n.  f.  [from  allay.]  The  perfon  or  thing  which  has 
the  power  or  quality  of  allaying. 

Phlegm  and  pure  blood  are  reputed  allayers  of  acrimony ; 
and,  upon  that  account,  Avicen  countermands  letting  blood  in 
cholerick  bodies ;  becaufe  he  efteems  the  blood  a  frasnwn  bills , 
or  a  bridle  of  gall,  obtunding  its  acrimony  and  fiercenefs. 

Harvey  on  Confumptions: 

Alla'yment.  n.  f.  [from  allay.]  That  which  has  the  power 
of  allaying  or  abating  the  force  of  another. 

If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affedfion, 

Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate. 

The  like  allayment  would  I  give  my  grief.  Sh.  Troilus  and  Cr* 

Allegation,  n.f.  [from allege.] 

1.  Affirmation;  declaration. 

2.  The  thing  alleged  or  affirmed. 

Hath  he  not  twit  our  fovereign  lady  here 
With  ignominious  words,  though  darkly  coucht  ? 

As 
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As  If  fhe  had  fuborned  fome  to  fwear 

Falfe  allegations,  to  o’erthrow  his  ftate.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

3*  An  excufe  ;  a  plea. 

I  omitted  no  means  in  my  power,  to  be  informed  of  my  er- 
rours ;  and  I  expedt  not  to  be  excufed  in  any  negligence  on 
account  of  youth,  want  of  leifure,  or  any  other  idle  allegations. 

Pope’s  Preface  to  bis  Works. 

To  ALLE'GE.  v.  a.  [allego,  Lat.] 

1.  To  affirm  5  to  declare ;  to  maintain. 

2.  To  plead  as  an  excufe,  or  produce  as  an  argument. 

Surely  the  prefent  form  of  church-government  is  fuch,  as  no 
law  of  God,  or  reafon  of  man,  hath  hitherto  been  alleged,  of 
force  fufficient  to  prove  they  do  ill,  who,  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power,  withftand  the  alteration  thereof.  Hooker’s  Preface. 

If  we  forfake  the  ways  of  grace  or  goodnefs,  we  cannot  al¬ 
lege  any  colour  of  ignorance,  or  want  of  inftru&ion ;  we  can¬ 
not  fay  we  have  not  learned  them,  or  we  could  not.  Sprat. 

He  hath  a  clear  and  full  view,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  al¬ 
leged  for  his  better  information.  Locke. 

Alle'geable.  adj.  [from  allege.]  That  which  may  be  alleged. 
Upon  this  interpretation  all  may  be  folved,  that  is  altegeable 
againft  it.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

Alle'gement.  n.f  [from  allege .]  The  fame  with  allegation. D. 

Alle'ger.  n.f  [from  allege.]  He  that  alleges. 

Which  narrative,  if  we  may  believe  it  as  confidently  as  the 
famous  alleger  of  it,  Pamphilio,  appears  to  do,  would  feem  to 
argue,  that  there  is,  fometimes,  no  qther  principle  requifite, 
than  what  may  refult  from  the  lucky  mixture  of  the  parts  of 
feveral  bodies.  Boyle. 

Alle'giance.  n.  f.  [ allegeance ,  Fr.]  The  duty  of  fubjeds  to 
the  government. 

1  did  pluck  allegiance  from  mens  hearts, 

Loud  fhouts  and  falutations  from  their  mouths, 

Even  in  the  prefence  of  the  crowned  king.  Shak.  Henry  IV. 

We  charge  you  on  allegiance  to  ourfelves. 

To  hold  your  flaught’ring  hands,  and  keep  the  peace. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI.  p.  i. 
The  houfe  of  commons,  to  whom  every  day  petitions  are  di¬ 
rected  by  the  feveral  counties  of  England,  profeffing  all  allegi¬ 
ance  to  them,  govern  abfolutely ;  the  lords  concurring,  or  rather 
lubmitting  to  whatfoever  is  propofed.  Clarendon. 

Alle'giant.  adj.  [from  alleged]  Loyal;  conformable  to  the 
duty  of  allegiance  :  a  word  not  now  ufed. 

For  your  great  graces 
Heap’d  upon  me,  poor  undeferver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks, 

My  pray’rs  to  heav’n  for  you.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Allego'rick.  adj.  [from  allegory.]  After  the  manner  of  an 
allegory  ;  not  real ;  not  literal. 

A  kingdom  they  portend  thee;  but  what  kingdom, 

Real  or  atlegorick,  I  difcern  not.  Milton’s  Par.  Loft,  b.  iv. 

Allegorical.  adj.  [from  allegory.~\  In  the  form  of  an  alle¬ 
gory  ;  not  real ;  not  literal ;  myftical. 

When  our  Saviour  faid,  in  an  allegorical  and  myftical  fenfe, 
Except  ye  eat  the  flefh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you;  the  hearers  underftood  him  literally 
and  grolly.  Bentley  s  Sermons . 

The  epithet  of  Apollo  for  (hooting,  is  capable  of  two  appli¬ 
cations  ;  one  literal,  in  refpedt  of  the  darts  and  bow,  the  en- 
figns  of  that  god  ;  the  other  allegorica',  in  regard  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  Pope’s  Preface  to  Iliad. 

Allego'rically.  adv.  [from  allegory .]  Alter  an  allegorical 
manner. 

Virgil  often  makes  Iris  the  meflenger  of  Juno,  allegorically 
taken  for  the  air.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

The  place  is  to  be  underftood  allegorically  ;  and  what  is  thus 
fpoken  by  a  Phaeacian  with  wifdom,  is,  by  the  Poet,  applied 
to  the  goddefs  of  it.  Pope’s  Odyffey ,  b.  viii.  notes. 

Allego'ricai.ness.  n.f  [from  allegorical .]  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  allegorical.  Di£t. 

To  Allegorize,  v.  a.  [from  allegory.]  To  turn  into  allegory ; 
to  form  an  allegory  ;  to  take  in  a  fenfe  not  literal. 

He  hath  very  wittily  allegorized  this  tree,  allowing  his  fup- 
pofition  of  the  tree  itfelf  to  be  true.  Raleigh's  Hi/lory. 

As  fome  would  allegorize  thefe  figns,  which  we  noted  before  ; 
fo  others  would  confine  them  to  the  deftrudtion  of  Jerufalem. 

Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
An  alchymift  fhall  reduce  divinity  to  the  maxims  of  his  labo¬ 
ratory,  explain  morality  by  fal,  fulphur,  and  mercury  ;  and  al¬ 
legorize  the  feripture  itfelf,  and  the  facred  myfteries  thereof  into 
the  philofopher’s  ftone.  Locke. 

ALLEGORY,  n.f.  [aMwyoffa.]  A  figurative  difeourfe,  in 
which  fomething  other  is  intended,  than  is  contained  in  the 
words  literally  taken;  as,  wea  th  is  the  daughter  of  diligence,  and 
the  parent  of  authority. 

Neither  mud  we  draw  out  our  allegory  too  long,  left  either 
we  make  ourfelves  obfeure,  or  fall  into  affectation,  which  is 
childifh.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  D  if  cover y. 

This  word  nympha  meant  nothing  elfe  but,  by  allegory,  the 
vegetative  humour  or  moifture  that  quickeneth  and  giveth  life 
to  trees  and  flowers,  whereby  they  grow.  P eacham. 

ALLE’GRO.  n.f  A  word,  denoting  one  of  the  fix  diftin&bns 
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of  time.  It  exprefles  a  fprightly  motion,  the  quickcft  of  all, 
except  Prefto.  It  originally  means  gay,  as  in  Milton. 

ALLELUJAH.  n.f.  [This  word  is  falfely  written  for  Hallelu¬ 
jah ,  y^and-p  ]  A  word  of  fpiritual  exultation,  ufed  in 
hymns  ;  it  fignifies,  Praife  God. 

He  will  fet  his  tongue  to  thofe  pious  divine  ftrains,  which 
may  be  a  proper  praeludium  to  thofe  allelujahs  he  hopes  eter¬ 
nally  to  fing.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

ALLEMANDE.  n.f.  [Ital.]  A  grave  kind  of  mufick.  Diet. 

To  ALLE'V  I  ATE.  v.  a.  [alevo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  make  light ;  to  eafe ;  to  foften. 

Mod  of  the  diftempers  are  the  effects  of  abufed  plenty  and 
luxury,  and  muft  not  be  charged  upon  our  Maker  ;  who,  not- 
withftanding,  hath  provided  excellent  medicines,  to  a  deviate 
thofe  evils  which  we  bring  upon  ourfelves.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

2.  To  extenuate,  or  foften;  as,  he  al.eviates  his  fault  by  an  ex¬ 
cufe. 

Allevia'tion.  n.f  [from  alleviate .] 

1.  The  a£t  of  making  light;  of  allaying,  or  extenuating. 

All  apologies  for,  and  alleviations  of  faults,  though  they  are 
the  heights  of  humanity,  )  et  they  are  not  the  favours,  but  the 
duties  of  friendftdp.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  That  by  which  any  pain  is  eafed,  or  fault  extenuated. 

This  lofs  of  one  fifth  of  their  debts  and  income  will  fit  heavy 
on  them,  who  fhall  feel  it,  without  the  alleviation  of  any  profit; 

Locke . 

A'lley.  n.f  [allee,  Fr.] 

1.  A  walk  in  a  garden. 

And  all  within  were  walks  and  alleys  wide. 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far.  Fairy  fhieen. 
It  is  common  from  experience,  that  where  alleys  are  clofe 
gravelled,  the  earth  putteth  forth  the  firft  year  knotgrafs,  and 
after  fpiregrafs.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  565. 

Yonder  alleys  green, 

Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown.  Parad.  Lojl. 

Come,  my  fair  love,  our  morning’s  tafk  we  lofe  ; 

Some  labour  ev’n  the  eafieft  life  would  choofe  : 

Ours  is  not  great :  the  dangling  bows  to  crop, 

Whofe  too  luxuriant  growth  our  alleys  flop.  Dryden. 

I  he  thriving  plants,  ignoble  broomfticks  made. 

Now  fweep  thofe  alleys  they  were  born  to  (hade.  Pope. 

2.  A  pafiage  in  towns  narrower  than  a  ftreet. 

A  back  friend,  a  fhoulder  clapper,  one  that  commands 
The  paflages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands. 

Shakefp.  Comedy  of  Errours. 

Alli'ance.  n.f  [alliance,  Fr.] 

1.  The  ftate  of  connection  with  another  by  confederacy;  a 
league.  In  this  fenfe,  our  hiftories  of  Queen  Anne  mention 
the  grand  alliance. 

2.  Relation  by  marriage. 

A  bloody  Hymen  fhall  th’  alliance  join 
Betwixt  the  Trojan  and  th’  Aufonian  line.  Dry  den’s  TEntid. 

3.  Relation  by  any  form  of  kindred. 

For  my  father’s  fake. 

In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 

And,  for  alliance ’  fake,  declare  the  caufe 

My  father  loft  his  head.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  i. 

4.  ft  he  act  of  forming  or  contracting  relation  to  ano.her  ;  the  act: 
of  making  a  confederacy. 

Dorfet,  your  foil,  that  with  a  fearful  foul 
Leads  difeontented  fteps  in  foreign  foil. 

This  fair  alliance  quickly  (hall  call  home 

To  high  promotions.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Adraftus  foon,  with  gods  averfe,  fhall  join 
In  dire  alliance  with  the  Theban  line  ; 
ft  hence  ftrife  fhall  rife,  and  mortal  war  fucceed.  Pope. 

5.  The  perfons  allied  to  each  other. 

I  would  not  boaft  the  greatnefs  of  my  father. 

But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Cato.  Addifon’s  Cato . 

Alli'ciency.  n.f.  [aliicio,  Lat.  to  entice  or  draw.]  ft'he  power 
of  attracting  any  thing  ;  magnetifm ;  attraction. 

ft'he  feigned  central  alliciency  is  but  a  word,  and  the  manner 
of  it  ftill  occult.  Glanvi lie’s  Scepfis  Scientifica. 

To  A'LLIGATE.  v.  a.  [ alligo ,  Lat.]  To  tie  one  thinr  to 
another;  to  unite. 

Alligation,  n.f.  [from  alligate.] 

1.  The  act  of  tying  together  ;  the  ftate  of  being  fo  tied. 

2.  The  arithmetical  rule  that  teaches  to  adjuft  the  price  of  com¬ 
pounds,  formed  of  feveral  ingredients  of  different  value. 

Alliga'tor.  n.  f.  The  crocodile.  This  name  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  the  crocodile  of  America,  between  which,  and  that  of  A- 
frica,  naturalifts  have  laid  down  this  difference,  that  one  moves 
the  upper,  and  the  other  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  this  is  now  known 
to  be  chimerical,  the  lower  jaw  being  equally  moved  by  both. 
See  Crocodile. 

In  his  needy  fhop  a  tortoife  hung. 

An  alligator  fluff’d,  and  other  skins 

Of  ill-ftiap’d  fifties.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  fu'ict. 

Aloft  in  rows  large  poppy-heads  were  ftrung, 

And  here  a  fcaly  alligator  hung.  Garth’s  Difperfary. 

A  lligature.  n.  J.  [from  alligate.]  The  link,  or  ligature,  by 
which  two  things  are  joined  together.  Diet. 

Alli'sion. 
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Alli'sion.  «•  f  f allido,  alllfum ,  Lat.]  Theaft  of  ftriking  one 
thing  again!!  another. 

There  have  not  been  any  iflands  of  note,  or  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent,  torn  and  caft  off  from  the  continent  by  earthquakes,  or 
fevered  from  it  by  the  boifterous  aUifion  of  the  fea.  Woodward. 
Allocation,  n.f.  [al/cco,  Lat.] 
j.  The  a<5t  of  putting  one  thing  to  another. 

2.  The  admilhon  of  an  article  in  reckoning,  and  addition  of  it 
to  the  account. 

3.  An  allowance  made  upon  an  account ;  a  term  ufed  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  Chambers. 

Allocation,  n.f.  [ allocutio ,  Lat.]  The  a<51  of  fpeaking  to 
another. 

Allo'dial.  adj.  [from  allodium .]  Held  without  any  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  fuperiority  ;  not  feudal ;  independent. 
JLLO'DIUM.  n.f.  [A  word  of  very  uncertain  derivation,  but 
moft  probably  of  German  original.] 

A  poffeflion  held  in  abfolute  independence,  without  any  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  lord  paramount.  It  is  oppofed  to  fee,  or 
feudum,  which  intimates  fome  kind  of  dependance.  There  are 
no  allodial  lands  in  England,  all  being  held  either  mediately  or 
immediately  of  the  king. 

Allo'nge.  n.f.  [allonge,  Fr.J  A  pafs  or  thruftwith  a  rapier,  fo 
called  from  the  lengthening  of  the  fpace  taken  up  by  the  fencer. 
To  Allo'o.  v.  a.  [This  word  is  generally  fpoke  hallooy  and  is 
ufed  to  dogs,  when  they  are  incited  to  the  chafe  or  battle  ;  it  is 
commonly  imagined  to  come  from  the  French  allons  ;  perhaps 
from  all  lo ,  look  all ;  {hewing  the  objedt.]  To  fet  on  ;  to  incite 
a  dog,  by  crying  alloo. 

Alloo  thy  furious  maftiff ;  bid  him  vex 
The  noxious  herd,  and  print  upon  their  ears 
A  fad  memorial  of  their  paft  offence.  Philips. 

A'lloquy.  n.f.  [ alloquiumy  Lat.]  The  a£t  of  fpeaking  to  an¬ 
other  ;  converfe ;  converfation.  Dift. 

To  ALLO'T.  v.  a.  [from  lot.] 
j.  To  diftribute  by  lot. 

.  2.  To  grant. 

Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provifion. 

To  fhield  thee  from  difafters  of  the  world  ; 

And,  on  the  fixth,  to  turn  thy  hated  back 

Upon  our  kingdom.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

I  {hall  deferve  my  fate,  if  I  refufe 
That  happy  hour,  which  heaven  allots  to  peace.  Dryden. 

3.  To  diftribute ;  to  parcel  out ;  to  give  each  his  (hare. 

Since  fame  was  the  only  end  of  all  their  new  enterprises  and 
ftudies,  a  man  cannot  be  too  fcrupulous  in  allotting  them  their 
due  portion  of  it.  Tatler,  N°  8 1. 

AlloTment.  n.f.  [from  allot.]  That  which  is  alloted  to  any 
one ;  the  part  ;  the  fhare  ;  the  portion  granted. 

There  can  be  no  thought  of  fecurity  or  quiet  in  this  world, 
but  in  a  refignation  to  the  allotments  of  God  and  nature.  L’Ejir. 

Though  it  is  our  duty  to  fubmit  with  patience  to  more  fcanty 
allotments ,  yet  thus  much  we  may  reafonably  and  lawfully  ask 
of  God.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

AlloTtery.  n.f  [from  allot.]  That  which  is  granted  to  any 
particular  perfon  in  a  diftribution.  See  AlloTment. 

Allow  me  fuch  exercifes  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give 
me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  teftament. 

Shakefpearey  As  you  like  it. 

To  ALLO'W.  v.  a.  [ allouer ,  Fr.  from  allaudare.] 

1.  To  admit;  as,  to  allow  a  pofition  ;  not  to  contradidf ;  not 
to  oppofe. 

The  principles,  which  all  mankind  allow  for  true,  are  in¬ 
nate  ;  thofe,  that  men  of  right  reafon  admit,  are  the  principles 
allowed  by  all  mankind.  Locke. 

The  pow’r  of  mufick  all  our  hearts  allozv  ; 

And  what  Timotheus  was,  is  Dryden  now.  Pope’s  EJf.  Crit. 
As  to  what  is  alleged,  that  fome  of  the  Prelbyterians  declared 
openly  againft  the  king’s  murder,  I  allow  it  to  be  true.  Swift. 

2.  To  grant ;  to  yield ;  to  own  any  one’s  title  to. 

We  will  not,  in  civility,  allow  too  much  fincerity  to  the  pro- 
feflions  of  moft  men ;  but  think  their  actions  to  be  interpreters 
of  their  thoughts.  Locke. 

I  will  help  you  to  enough  of  them,  and  {hall  be  ready  to 
allow  the  pope  as  little  power  here  as  you  pleafe.  Swift. 

3.  To  grant  licence  to ;  to  permit. 

Let’s  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  beldam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would  ;  his  roguifh  madnefs 
Allows  itfelf  to  any  thing.  Sbakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

But  as  we  were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  truft  with  the 
gofpel,  even  fo  we  fpeak,  not  as  pleafing  men,  but  God, which 
trieth  our  hearts.  1  Thcjf.  ii.  4. 

They  referred  all  laws,  that  were  to  be  paffed  in  Ireland,  to 
be  confidered,  corrected  and  allowed  firft  by  the  ftate  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Sir  John  Davies  on  Ireland. 

4.  To  give  a  fan&ion  to  ;  to  authorize. 

There  is  no  (lander  in  an  allow’d  fool.  Shakefp.  Tw.  Night. 

5.  To  give  to  ;  to  pay  to. 

Ungrateful  then!  if  we  no  tears  allow 
To  him  that  gave  us  peace  and  empire  too.  Waller. 

6.  To  appoint  for ;  to  fet  out  to  a  certain  ufe ;  as,  he  allowed  his 
fon  the  third  part  of  his  income. 

VOL.  I. 
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7.  7  o  make  abatement,  or  provifion  ;  or  to  fettle  any  thing,  with 
lome  concefiions  or  cautions,  regarding  fomething  elfe. 

If  we  confider  the  different  occafions  of  ancient  and  modern 
medals,  we  fhall  find  they  both  agree  in  recording  the  great  ac¬ 
tions  and  fucceiles  in  war;  allowing  ftill  for  the  different  ways 
of  making  it,  and  the  circumftances  that  attended  it.  Addifon. 
Allo'wab  :  e.  adj.  [from  allow.] 

1.  That  which  may  be  admitted  without  contradi&ion. 

It  is  not  allowablcy  what  is  obfervablc  in  many  pieces  of  Ra¬ 
phael,  where  Magdalen  is  reprefented,  before  our  Saviour, 
walhing  his  feet,  on  her  knees  ;  which  will  not  confift  with  the 
text.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

2.  That  which  is  permitted  or  licenfed;  lawful ;  not  forbidden. 

In  actions  of  this  fort,  the  very  light  of  nature  alone  may 
difeover  that  which  is  fo  far  forth  in  the  fight  of  God  allow¬ 
able.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  §  8 . 

I  was,  by  the  freedom  allowable  among  friend^,  tempted  to 
vent  my  thoughts  with  negligence.  Boyle  on  the  Scriptures. 

Reputation  becomes  a  lignal  and  a  very  peculiar  bleffing  to 
magiftrates ;  and  their  purfuit  of  it  is  not  only  alloiuable ,  but 
laudable.  Aiterbury  s  Sermons. 

Allo'wableness.  n.f  [from  allowable.]  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  allowable  ;  lawfulnefs  ;  exemption  from  prohibition. 

I  cannot  think  myfelf  engaged  to  difeourfe  of  lots,  as  to  their 
nature,  ufe,  and  aliowablenejs,  in  matters  of  recreation  ;  which 
is  indeed  impugned  by  fome,  though  better  defended  by  others. 

South’s  Sermons. 

Allo'wance.  n.f.  [from  allow.] 

1.  Admiffion  without  contradidfion. 

Without  the  notion  and  allowance  of  fpirits,  our  philofophy 
will  be  lame  and  defective  in  one  main  part  of  it.  Locke. 

2.  Sanction ;  licence;  authority. 

That  which  w'ifdom  did  firft  begin,  and  hath  been  with  good 
men  long  continued,  challengeth  allowance  of  them  that  fuc- 
ceed,  although  it  plead  for  itfelf  nothing.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  7. 

You  fent  a  large  commiffion 
To  Gregory  de  Caffado,  to  conclude, 

Without  the  king’s  will,  or  the  ftate’s  allowance', 

A  league  between  hishighnefs  and  Ferrara.  Shak.  HenryVlll. 

3.  Permiffion  ;  freedom  from  reftraint. 

They  fhould  therefore  be  accuftomed  betimes  to  confult  and 
make  ufe  of  their  reafon,  before  they  give  allowance  to  their 
inclinations.  Locke. 

4.  A  fettled  rate ;  or  appointment  for  any  ufe. 

The  vidual  in  plantations  ought  to  be  expended  almoft  as 
in  a  befieged  town  ;  that  is,  with  certain  allowance.  Bacon. 

And  his  allowance  was  a  continual  allowance  giv en  him  of  the 
king  ;  a  daily  rate  for  every  day  all  his  life.  2  Kings ,  xxv.  30. 

5.  Abatement  from  the  ftridf  rigour  of  a  law,  or  demand. 

The  whole  poem,  though  written  in  that  which  they  call 
heroick  verfe,  is  of  the  Pindarick  nature,  as  well  in  the  thought 
as  the  expreflion ;  and,  as  fuch,  requires  the  fame  grains  of  al¬ 
lowance  for  it.  Dryden. 

Parents  never  give  allowances  for  an  innocent  paffion.  Swift. 

6.  Eftablifhed  character  ;  reputation. 

His  bark  is  ftoutly  timber’d,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance ; 

Therefore  my  hopes,  not  furfeited  to  death, 

Stand  in  bold  awe.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Allo'y.  n.f.  [See  Allay.] 

1.  Bafer  metal  mixed  in  coinage. 

That  precife  weight  and  finenefs,  by  law  appropriated  to  the 
pieces  of  each  denomination,  is  called  the  ftandard.  Fine  filver 
is  filver  without  the  mixture  of  any  bafer  metal.  Alloy  is  bafer 
metal  mixed  with  it.  Locke. 

For  let  another  piece  be  coined  of  the  fame  weight,  wherein 
half  the  filver  is  taken  out,  and  copper,  or  other  alloy,  put  into 
the  place,  every  one  knows  it  will  be  worth  but  half  as  much  ; 
for  the  value  of  the  alloy  is  fo  inconfiderable  as  not  to  be  rec¬ 
koned.  .  Locke. 

2.  Abatement;  diminution. 

The  pleafures  of  fenfe  are  probably  relifhed  by  beafts  in  a 
more  exquifite  degree,  than  they  are  by  men ;  for  they  tafte 
them  fincere  and  pure  always,  without  mixture  or  alloy. 

Atterbury’ s  Sermons. 

Allube'scency.  n.f  [allubcfcentia,  Lat.]  Willingnefs  ;  con¬ 
tent.  Diet. 

To  ALLUDE,  v.  n  [alludo,  Lat.]  To  have  fome  reference 

to  a  thing,  without  the  direft  mention  of  it ;  to  hint  at ;  to 
infinuate.  It  is  ufed  of  perfons  ;  as,  he  alludes  to  an  old  Jlory ; 
or  of  things,  as,  the  lampoon  alludes  to  his  mother’s  fault. 

Thefe  fpeeches  of  Jerom  and  Chryfoftom  do  feem  plainly  to 
allude  unto  fuch  minifterial  garments  as  were  then  in  ufe. 

Hooker ,  l\  v.  §  29. 

True  it  is,  that  many  things  of  this  nature  be  alluded  unto, 
yea,  many  things  declared.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §  2. 

Then  juft  proportions  were  taken,  and  every  thing  placed  by 
weight  and  meafure  :  and  this  I  doubt  not  was  that  artificial 
ftrublure  here  alluded  to.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Allu'minor.  n.f  [alhmer,  Fr.  to  light.]  One  who  colours  or 
paints  upon  paper  or  parchment ;  becaufe  he  gives  graces,  light 
an  ornament,  to  the  letters  or  figures  coloured.  Cozvell. 
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To  ALLU'RE.  v.  a.  [ leurrer ,  Fr.  looren,  Dutch,  beluepen,  Sax.] 
To  entice  to  any  thing  whether  good  or  bad  3  to  draw  towards 
any  thing  by  enticement. 

Unto  laws  that  men  make  for  the  benefit  of  men,  it  hath 
feemed  always  heedful  to  add  rewards,  which  may  more  allure 
unto  good,  than  any  hardnefs  deterreth  from  it,  and  punifti- 
ments,  which  may  more  deter  from  evil,  than  any  fweetnefs 
thereto  alluretb.  Hooker.,  b.  i.  p.  28. 

Above  them  all 

The  golded  fun,  in  fplendour  likeft  heav’n, 

Atlurd  his  eye.  Milton’ s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  iii.  /.  572. 

Each  flatt’ring  hope,  and  each  alluring  joy.  Lyttleton . 
AlluRe.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb  allure. ]  Something  fet  up  to  en¬ 
tice  birds,  or  other  things,  to  it.  We  now  write  lure. 

The  rather  to  train  them  to  his  allure ,  he  told  them  both 
often,  and  with  a  vehement  voice,  how  they  were  over-topped 
and  trodden  down  by  gentlemen.  Sir  John  Hayward. 

Allurement,  n.f.  [from  allure .] 

That  which  allures,  or  has  the  force  of  alluring  :  enticement 3 
temptation  of  pleafure. 

Againft  allurement ,  cuftom,  and  a  world 
Offended  5  fearlefs  of  reproach,  and  fcorn, 

Or  violence.  Milton's  Paradife  LoJI,  b.  xi. 

* - Adam,  by  his  wife’s  allurement,  fell.  Par.  Reg.  b.  ii. 

To  fhun  th’  allurement  is  not  hard 
To  minds  refolv’d,  forewarn’d,  and  well  prepar’d  3 
But  wond’rous  difficult,  when  once  befet, 

I  o  flruggle  through  the  ilraits,  and  break  th’  involving  net. 

Dryden. 

AlluRe  R.  n.f  [from  allure.]  The  perfon  that  allures  3  en- 
ticer 3  enveigler. 

AlluRingly.  adv.  [from  allure.']  Jn  an  alluring  manner  3 
enticingly. 

Alluringness.  n.f.  [from  alluring.]  The  quality  of  allur¬ 
ing  or  enticing 3  incitation 3  temptation  by  propofing  plea¬ 
fure. 

Allusion,  n.  f.  [allufio,  Lat.]  That  which  is  fpoken  with  re¬ 
ference  to  fomething  fuppofed  to  be  already  known,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  exprelfed 3  a  hint  5  an  implication.  Jt  has  the  par¬ 
ticle  to. 

Here  are  manifeft  allufions  and  footfteps  of  the  diffolution  of 
the  earth,  as  it  was  in  the  deluge,  and  will  be  in  its  laft  ruin. 

Burnet’s  Theory. 

This  laft  allufton  gall’d  the  Panther  more, 

Becaufe  indeed  it  rubb’d  upon  the  fore.  Dryden. 

Expreffions  now  out  of  ufe,  allufions  to  cuftoms  loft  to  us, 
and  various  particularities,  muft  needs  continue  feveral  paffages 
in  the  dark.  Locke’s  EJJ'ay  on  St.  Paul’s  Epiftles. 

Allu'sive.  adj.  [ alludo ,  allufum,  Lat.]  Hinting  at  fomething 
not  fully  expreffed. 

Where  the  expreffion  in  one  place  is  plain,  and  the  fenfe  af¬ 
fixed  to  it  agreeable  to  the  proper  force  of  the  words,  and  no 
negative  objection  requires  us  to  depart  from  it 5  and  the  ex¬ 
preffion,  in  the  other,  is  figurative  or  allufive,  and  the  doctrine, 
deduced  from  it,  liable  to  great  objections  3  it  is  reafonable,  in 
this  latter  place,  to  reftrain  the  extent  of  the  figure  and  allufion, 
to  a  confiltency  with  the  former.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Allusively,  adv.  [from  allufive.]  In  an  allufive  manner 3 
by  implication  3  by  infinuation. 

The  Jewifh  nation,  that  rejeCted  and  crucified  him,  within 
the  compafs  of  one  generation,  were,  according  to  his  predic¬ 
tion,  deflroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  preyed  upon  by  thofe  ea¬ 
gles,  [Matt.  xxiv.  28.)  by  which,  allufively,  are  noted  the  Ro¬ 
man  armies,  vvhofe  enfign  was  the  eagle.  Hammond’s  Pr.  Cat. 
Allu'siveness.  n.f.  [from  allufive.]  The  quality  of  being  al¬ 
lufive. 

Allu'vion.  n.f.  [alluvia,  Lat.] 

1.  The  carrying  of  any  thing  to  fomething  elfe  by  the  motion  of 
the  water. 

2.  The  thing  carried  by  water  to  fomething  elfe. 

The  civil  law  gives  the  owner  of  land  a  right  to  that  increafe 
which  arifes  from  alluvion,  which  is  defined  an  infenfible  in¬ 
crement,  brought  by  the  water. 

Allu'vjous.  adj.  [from  alluvion.]  That  which  is  carried  by 
water  to  another  place,  and  lodged  upon  fomething  elfe. 

To  ALL'' Y.  v.  a.  [allier,  Fr.] 

1.  To  unite  by  kindred,  friendfliip,  or  confederacy. 

All  thefe  fepts  are  allied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  fo 
as  there  is  no  hope  that  they  will  ever  ferve  faithfully  againft 
them.  _  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Wants,  frailties,  paffions,  cloferftill  ally 
The  common  int’reft,  or  endear  the  tye.  Pope’s  Eff. on  Man. 
To  the  fun  ally’d. 

From  him  they  draw  the  animating  fire.  Thomfon’s  Sum?ner. 

2.  To  make  a  relation  between  two  things,  by  limilitude,  or  re- 
femblance,  or  any  other  means. 

Two  lines  1  cannot  excufe  :  they  are  indeed  remotely  allied 
to  Virgil’s  fenfe  3  but  they  are  too  like  the  tendemefs  of  Ovid. 

Dryden. 

All'y.  n.  J.  [a Hie,  Fr.]  One  united  by  feme  means  of  con¬ 
nexion  ;  as.  marriage ;  friendfliip ;  confederacy. 

We  could  hinder  the  acceffion  of  Holland  to  France,  either  as 
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fubje&s,  with  great  immunities  for  the  encouragement  of  trade, 
or  as  an  inferiour  and  dependent  ally  under  their  protection. 

Temple. 

ALMACA'NTAR.  n.f.  [An  Arabick  word,  written  varioufly  by 
various  authours 3  by  D’Herbelot,  almocantar ;  by  others,  al- 
mucantar.]  A  circle  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  in  the  plural,  and  means  a  feries  of  parallel  circles 
drawn  through  the  feveral  degrees  of  the  meridian. 
Almaca'ntar’s  Staff,  n.f.  An  inftrument  commonly 
made  of  pear-tree  or  box,  with  an  arch  of  fifteen  degrees,  ufed 
to  take  obfervations  of  the  fun,  about  the  time  of  its  rifing  and 
letting,  in  order  to  find  the  amplitude,  and  confequently  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  compafs.  Chambers. 

ARmanack.  n.f.  [Derived,  by  fome,  from  the  Arabick,  al,  and 
manah,  Heb.  to,  count,  or  compute  3  but  others,  from  al,  Arabick, 
and  j% w,  a  month,  or  the  courfe  of  the  months  5  by  others, 

from  aTeutonick  original,  al  and  maan,  the  moon,  an  account  of 
every  moon,  or  month  :  all  of  them  are  probable.] 

A  calendar  3  a  book  in  which  the  revolutions  of  the  feafons, 
with  the  return  of  feafts  ajid  falls,  is  noted  for  the  enfuing 
year. 

It  will  be  faid,  this  is  an  almanack  for  the  old  year  3  all  hath 
been  well ;  Spain  hath  not  aflailed  this  kingdom.  Bacon. 

This  aftrologer  made  his  almanack  give  a  tolerable  account  of 
the  weather,  by  a  direct  inverfion  of  the  common  prognoftica- 
tors.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Beware  the  woman  too,  and  fhun  her  fight, 

Who  in  thefe  ftudies  does  herfelf  delight  3 
By  whom  a  greafy  almanack  is  born, 

With  often  handling  like  chaft  amber  worn.  Dryd.  Juvenal. 
I’ll  have  a  falling  almanack  printed  on  purpofe  for  her  ufe. 

Dryden’ s  Spanijh  Friar. 
ALMANDINE.  n.  f.  [Fr.  almandina ,  Ital.J  A  ruby  coarfer 
and  lighter  than  the  oriental,  and  nearer  the  colour  of  the  gra¬ 
nge.  Didt. 

AlmiRhtiness.  n.  f.  [from  almighty.]  Unlimited  powers 
omnipotence ;  one  of  the  attributes  of  God. 

It  ferveth  to  the  world  for  a  witnels  of  his  almightinefs,  whom 
we  outwardly  honour  with  the  chiefeft  of  outward  tilings. 

Hooker ,  b.v.  §  15. 

In  creating  and  making  exiftent  the  world  univerlal,  by  the 
abfolute  aft  of  his  own  word,  his  power  and  almightinefs. 

Sir  TValter  Raleigh . 

In  the  wildernefs,  the  bittern  and  the  ftork,  the  unicorn  and 
the  elk,  live  upon  his  provifions,  and  revere  his  power,  and  feel 
the  force  of  his  almightinefs .  Taylor’ s  Rule  of  holy  living. 

Almi'ghty.  adj.  [from  all  and  mighty.]  Of  unlimited  power; 
omnipotent. 

The  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram,  and  faid  unto  him,  I  am 
the  almighty  God  3  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect. 

TT  ...  .  ,  Genefts ,  xvii.  1. 

He  wnls  you  in  the  name  of  God  almighty , 

That  you  divert  yourfelf,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrow’d  glories,  that,  by  gift  of  heav’n. 

By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  Tong 
i  T  o  him  and  to  his  heirs.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  V. 

A  lmond..  n.  f.  [amand,  I  r.  derived  by  Menage  from  amandala, 
a  word  in  low  Latin  ;  by  others,  from  Allemand,  a  German  3 
fuppofing  that  almonds  come  to  France  from  Germany.] 

T.  he  nut  of  the  almond  tree,  either  fweet  or  bitter. 

Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be  altered 
into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  fweet  tafte  into  an  oily  one.  Locke 
Almond  tree.  n.f.  [amygdalus,  Lat.] 

It  has  leaves  and  flowers  very  like  thofe  of  the  peach  tree,  but 
the  fruit  is  longer  and  more  comprefled  3  the  outer  green  coat 
is  thinner  and  drier  when  ripe,  and  the  fhell  is  not  fo  rugged. 

The  fpecies  are,  1 .  The  common  large  almond.  2t&The 
fweet  almond,  with  tender  Ihelis.  3.  The  bitter  almond.  4.  The 
white  flowering  almond. 

The  three  firft  forts  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  England,  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  3  and  the  firft  fort  yields  large  quantities 
of  fruit  yearly,  little  inferiour  to  what  we  receive  from  abroad 
if  not  kept  too  long.  They  are  propagated  in  July,  by  ino¬ 
culating  a  bud  into  a  plum  ftock,  for  wet  ground,  or'  rmhlmond 
or  peach  flock  for  dry.  The  fourth  is  a  greater  curiofity  3  it 
will  not  fucceed  on  a  plum,  but  muft  be  budded  on  a  peach  or 

almond.  r  3/f. ,, 

T  .t  ,  .  Millar. 

Like  to  an  almond  tree ,  you’re  mounted  high 

On  top  of  green  Selinis,  all  alone, 

With  blofloms  brave  bedecked  daintily, 

Whole  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one. 

At  every  little  breath  that  under  heav’n  is  blown.  Fairy  9. 
r  ,  ,ai  ^  Vv'e^  the  flow’ring  almonds  in  the  wood, 

II  od  rous  blooms  the  bearing  branches  load, 

Fhe  glebe  will  anfwer  to  the  fylvan  reign  3 
Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of  grain.  Dryden 
Almonus  of  the  throat,  or  T  onsils,  called  improperly 

‘mof  f  cf  ”je  ears  >  are  tvvo  round  glands  placed  on  the  fides  of 
the  balls  of  the  tongue,  under  the  common  membrane  of  the 
fauces ;  each  of  them  has  a  large  oval  finus,  which  opens  into 
the  fauces,  and  in  it  are  a  great  number  of  lefler  ones,  which 
dilcharge  themfclves  through  the  great  finus  of  a  mucous  and 

(he 
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flippy  natter  into  the  fauces,  larynx,  and  oefophagus,  for  the 
moiftening  and  lubricating  thofe  parts.  When  the  cefophagus 
mufcle  atts,  it  comprelles  the  almonds ,  and  they  frequently  are 
the  occafion  of  a  fore  throat.  Quincy. 

The  tonfils,  or  Almonds  of  the  Ears,  are  alfo  frequently  fwell- 
ed  in  the  king’s  evil ;  which  tumour  may  be  very  well  reckon¬ 
ed  a  fpecies  of  it.  IViJeman' s  Surgery. 

A'lmond-furnace,  or  A'lman-furnace,  called  alfo  the 
Sweep,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  furnace  ufed  in  refining,  to  feparate 
metals  from  cinders  and  other  foreign  fubftances.  Chambers. 
A'lmoner,  or  Almner.  n.f  [ eleemofynarius ,  Lat.]  The  officer 
of  a  prince,  or  other  perfon,  employed  in  the  diftribution  of 
charity. 

I  enquired  among  the  Jacobins  for  an  almoner ;  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  fame  has  pointed  out  your  reverence  as  the  worthieft 
man*  ^  Dryelen’s  Spanif)  Friar. 

A'lmonry.  n.  f.  [from  almoner. ]  1  he  place  where  the  almoner 
refides,  or  where  the  alms  are  diftributed. 

Almo'st.  adv.  [from  all  and  mojl  \  that  is,  mojl  part  of  all. 
Skinner.’]  Nearly ;  well  nigh  ;  in  the  next  degree  to  the  whole, 
or  to  univerfality. 

Who  is  there  almojl,  whofe  mind,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
love  or  anger,  fear  or  grief,  has  not  fo  faftened  to  fome  clog, 
that  it  could  not  turn  itfelf  to  any  other  object.  Locke. 

There  can  be  no  fuch  thing  or  notion,  as  an  almojl  infinite ; 
there  can  be  nothing  next  or  fecond  to  an  omnipotent  God. 

Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Atlas  becomes  unequal  to  his  freight, 

And  almojl  faints  beneath  the  glowing  weight.  Addlf  Ovid. 
ALMS.  n.  J.  [in  Saxon,  elmey,  from  eleemofyna ,  Lat.J  What 
is  given  gratuitoufly  in  relief  of  the  poor.  It  has  no  fingular. 

My  arm’d  knees, 

Which  bow’d  but  in  my  flirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  received  an  alms.  Shakefp.  Corlolanus. 

The  poor  beggar  hath  a  juft  demand  of  an  alms  from  the  rich 
man  ;  who  is  guilty  of  fraud,  injuftice  and  oppreffion,  if  he  does 
not  afford  relief  according  to  his  abilities.  Swift. 

Alms-basket,  n.f  [from  alms  and  basket.]  The  basket  in 
which  provifions  are  put  to  be  given  away. 

There  fweepings  do  as  well. 

As  the  belt  order’d  meal ; 

For  who  the  relifh  of  thefe  guefts  will  fit. 

Needs  fet  them  but  the  alms-basket  of  wit.  Ben.  John  fan. 
We’ll  ftand  up  for  our  properties,  was  the  beggar’s  fongthat 
lived  upon  the  alms-basket.  UEJlrange’s  Fables. 

Aljvisd  eed.  n.  f.  [from  alms  and  deed.  ]  An  act  of  charity ;  a  cha¬ 
ritable  gift. 

This  woman  was  full  of  good  works,  and  almsdeeds  which 
flic  did.  Adis,  ix.  36. 

Hard  favour’d  Richard,  where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  art  not  here  :  murder  is  thy  almsdeed ; 

Petitioner  for  blood  thou  ne’er  put’ft  back. 

Shakefpeare’s  Henry  VI. 
Alms-giver,  n.  f.  [from  a1  ms  and  giver.]  He  that  gives  alms; 
he  that  fupports  others  by  his  charity. 

He  built  and  endowed  many  religious  foundations,  befides  his 
memorable  hofpital  of  the  Savoy.  And  yet  was  he  a  great 
alms-giver  in  fecret,  which  fhewed  that  his  works  in  publick 
were  dedicated  rather  to  God’s  glory  than  his  own.  Bacon. 
Almshouse,  n.  f  [from  alms  and  houfe.]  A  houfe  devoted  to 
the  reception  and  fupport  of  the  poor;  an  hofpital  for  the  poor. 

The  way  of  providing  for  the  clergy  by  tithes,  the  device'  of 
altnshoufes  for  the  poor,  and  the  foiling  out  of  the  people  into 
their  feveral  parishes,  are  manifeft  unto  men  of  underftanding. 

Hooker's  Preface. 

And  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  weak  age 
Of  indigent  faint  fouls,  paft  corporal  toil, 

A  hundred  almshoufes  right  well  fupplied.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
Many  penitents,  after  the  robbing  of  temples,  and  other  vio¬ 
lences  of  rapine,  build  an  hofpital,  or  fome  alms-houfe ,  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  the  fpoils  of  widows  and  orphans. 

L’Ef  range’s  Fables. 

Behold  yon  almshoufe ,  neat,  but  void  of  ftate, 

Where  age  and  want  fit  fmiling  at  the  gate.  Pope. 

Al  msman.  n.f.  [from  alms  and  man.]  A  man  who  lives  upon 
alms ;  who  is  fupported  by  charity. 

I’ll  give  my  jewels  for  a  fet  of  beads ; 

My  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage; 

My  gay  apparel  for  an  almsman’ s  gown.  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 
AT  MUG-TREE.  n.f.  A  tree  mentioned  in  feripture. 

Of  its  wood  were  made  mufical  inftruments,  and  it  was  ufed 
alfo  in  rails,  or  in  a  ftaircafe.  The  Rabbins  generally  render 
it  coral,  others  ebony,  brazil,  or  pine.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is 
tranflated  wrought  wood,  and  in  the  Vulgate,  Ligna  Thyina.  But 
coral  could  never  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the  almugim  ;  the 
pine-tree  is  too  common  in  Judea  to  be  imported  fromOphir; 
and  the  Thyinum,  or  citron-tree,  much  efteemed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  for  its  fragrance  and  beauty,  came  from  Mauritania.  By 
the  wood  almugim,  or  algumim ,  or,  fimply,  gurmnim,  taking  al 
for  a  kind  of  article,  may  be  underftood  oily  and  gummy  forts 
of  wood,  and  particularly  the  trees  which  produce  gum  ammo¬ 
niac,  or  gum  arabick ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  fame  with  the  Shit  - 
tim  wood  mentioned  by  Mofes.  Calmet . 


A  L  O 

And  the  navy  alfo  of  Hiram  that  brought  gold  from  Ophir, 
brought  in  from  Ophir  great  plenty  of  almug-trces  and  precious 
trees.  1  Kings,  x.  n. 

A  lnaoar,  A'lnager,  or  A'lnecer.  n.f.  [from  a  inage.] 

A  meafurer  by  the  cli ;  a  Iworn  officer,  whofe  bufmefs  for- 
meily  was  to  iufpedt  the  alfizc  of  woollen  cloth,  and  to  fix  the 
feals  appointed  upon  it  for  that  purpofe ;  but  there  are  now 
three  officers  belonging  to  the  regulation  of  cloth-manufadures, 
the  fcarcher ,  tneafurer,  and  alnegcr.  t  Did? 

ATnage.  n.f.  [from  aulnage ,  or  aunage,  Fr.]  Ell-meafure,  or 
rather  the  meafuring  by  the  ell  or  yard. 

AT  night,  n.f  [from  all  and  night.] 

There  is  a  fervice  which  they  call  alnight,  which  is  a  great 
cake  of  wax,  with  the  wick  in  the  midft  ;  whereby  it  cometh 
to  pafs,  that  the  wick  fetcheth  the  nourifhmcnt  farther  off. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°  372. 
A'LOES.  n.f.  [Ql-HK,  as  it  is  fuppofed.J  A  term  applied  to 
three  different  things. 

1.  A  precious  wood  ufed,  in  the  Eaft,  for  perfumes,  of  which  the 

beft  fort  is  of  higher  price  than  gold,  and  was  the  moll  valu¬ 
able  prefent  given  by  the  king  of  Siam,  in  1686,  to  the  king  of 
T  ranee.  It  is  called  7  ambac ,  and  is  the  heart,  or  innermoff 
part,  of  the  aloetree ;  the  next  part  to  which  is  called  Calem- 
bfc,  which  is  fometimes  imported  into  Europe,  and,  though  of 
inreriour  value  to  the  Tambac ,  is  much  efteemed  :  the  part  next 
the  bark  is  termed,  by  the  Portuguefe,  Pao  d’aquila ,  or  eagle- 
wood  ;  but  fome  account  the  eagle-wood  not  the  outer  part  of 
the  Tambac,  but  another  fpecies.  Our  knowledge  of  this  wood 
is  yet  very  imperfeeft.  Savory. 

2.  Aloes  is  a  tree  which  grows  in  hot  countries,  and  even  in  the 
mountains  of  Spain. 

The  leaves  are  thick,  fucculent,  and  generally  befet  with 
fpines  on  the  edges  ;  the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  istubulous, 
and  cut  into  fix  fegments  at  the  top,  like  the  hyacinth  ;  the 
fruit  is  oblong  and  cylindrical,  divided  into  three  cells,  con¬ 
taining  flat,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  femicircular  feeds. 

I lie  fpecies  are  39  ;  1.  The  common  large  American  aloe. 

2.  The  narrow-leaved  aloe,  from  Vera  Cruz.  3.  The  American 
aloe,  which  produces  young  plants  out  of  the  flower  ftems,  &c. 

Many  of  thefe  plants,  in  Englifh  gardens,  are  natives  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  ;  but  the  moft  curious  are  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  firft  of  thefe  aloes  is  very  hardy,  and  has  endured  the  air, 
in  mild  winters,  in  a  very  dry  foil,  and  under  a  fouth  wall;  but 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  common  greenhoufe,  giving  them  very 
little  moifture  in  winter.  The  other  forts  are  preferved  in  an 
airy  glafs-cafe,with  a  ftove.  The  aloes  are  all  increafed  by  off-fets. 

Moft  of  the  African  fpecies,  after  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth 
year’s  growth,  produce  flowers  with  us  annually ;  but  the  Ame¬ 
rican  aloes  flower  but  once  during  the  life  of  the  plant,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  flower-ftems  from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  of  a  con- 
fiderable  fize,  and  fometimes  fifteen  feet  in  height. 

A  common  error,  relating  to  the  firft  fpecies,  is,  that  it  never 
flowers  till  it  be  an  hundred  years  old ;  but  experience  has 
proved,  that  fome  have  flowered  in  fifty  years.  Another  er- 
rour  is,  that,  when  the  flower  opens,  it  makes  a  report  like  a 

■  ......  Millar- 

3.  Aloes  is  a  medicinal  juice  extra&ed  not  from  the  odoriferous, 

but  the  common  aloes  tree ,  by  cutting  the  leaves,  and  expofing 

the  juice  that  drops  from  them  to  the  fim.  It  is  diftinguifhed 

into  Socotorine  and  and  Caballine,  or  horfe  aloes ;  the  firft  is  fo 

called  from  Socotora;  the  fecond,  becaufe,  being  coarfer,  it  ou°ht 

to  be  confined  to  the  ufe  of  farriers.  It  is  a  warm  and  ftrong 

cathartick,  and  ufed  in  moft  purgative  compofitions. 

Aloe'tical.  adj.  [from  aloes.]  Confifting  chiefly  of  aloes. 

It  may  be  excited  by  aloetical,  fcammoniate,  or  acrimonious 

medicines.  Wi/ma*  s  Surgery. 

Alo  etick.  n.f.  [from  aloes.  ]  Any  medicine  is  fo  called,  which 

chiefly  confifts  of  aloes. 

Alo  ft.  adv.  [ lojfter ,  to  lift  up,  Dan.  Loft  air,  Icelandijh ;  fo  that 
aloft  is,  into  the  air.]  On  high;  above ;  in  the  air  :  a  word 
ufed  chiefly  in  poetry. 

for  I  have  read  in  ftories  oft, 

That  love  has  wings,  and  foars  aloft.  Suckling. 

Upright  he  flood,  and  bore  aloft  his  fhield, 

Confpicuous  from  afar,  and  overlook’d  the  field.  Dryd.  Fab. ' 
AlTft .prep.  Above. 

The  great  luminary 
Aloft  the  vulgar  conftellations  thick, 

1  hat  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  diftanee  due, 

/  Difpenfes  light  from  far.  Milton’s  Paradtfe  Lof,  b.  iih 
A  logy.  n.f.  [ctAcyi&.]  Unreafonablenefs ;  abfurdity.  Did?. 
Alo'nf.  .adj.  [ alleen ,  Dutch  ;  from  al  and  een,  or  one,  that  is ,  Angle.] 

1.  Without  another. 

The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone ; 

Betwixt  ourfelves  let  us  decide  it  then.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

If  by  a  mortal  hand  my  father’s  throne 
Could  be  defended,  ’twas  by  mine  alone.  Dryden ,  Aineidn. 

God,  by  whofe  alone  power  and  confervation,  we  all  live 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.  Bentley. 

2.  Without  company  ;  folitary. 

Eagles  we  fee  fly  alone,  and  they  are  but  flieep  which  always 

Sidney,  b.  1. 


herd  together. 
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ALO 


ALT 


Alone ,  for  other  creature  in  this  place 
Living,  orlifelcfs,  to  be  found  was  none.  Paradife  Lojl. 

I  never  durft  in  darknefs  be  alone.  Dry  den s  Ind.  Emp. 

Alo'ne.  adv. 

1.  This  word  is  feldom  ufed  but  with  the  word  let,  if  even  then 
it  be  an  adverb,  and  implies  fometimes  an  ironical  prohibition, 
to  help  a  man  who  is  able  to  manage  the  affair  himfclf. 

Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli, 

If  they  fet  down  before’s ;  ’fore  they  remove, 

Bring  up  your  army.  Shakefpeare’s  Coriolanus. 

Let  you  alone ,  cunning  artificer; 

See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown, 

To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  was.  Ben.  John/.  Cat'll. 

2.  To  let  alone;  to  forbear  ;  to  leave  unfinifhed. 

His  client  ftole  it,  but  he  had  better  have  let  it  alone  ;  for  he 
loft  his  caufe  by  his  jeft.  Addifon.  Spelt at  or ,  N°  408. 

Al  o'ng.  adv.  [au  longue ,  Fr.J 

1 .  At  length. 

Some  rowl  a  mighty  ftone  ;  fome  laid  along. 

And,  bound  with  burning  wires,  on  fpokesof  wheels  are  hung. 

Dry  den ,  /Eneid  vi. 

2.  Through  any  fpace  meafured  lengthwife. 

A  firebrand  carried  along ,  leaveth  a  train  of  light  behind  it. 

Bacons  Natural Hijlory,  N3  a 7 4. 
Where  Ufens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands. 

Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  Hands.  Dryd.  /Eneid  vii. 

3.  Throughout;  in  the  whole;  with  all  prefixed. 

They  were  all  along  a  crofs,  untoward  fort  of  people.  South. 
Solomon,  all  along  in  his  Proverbs,  gives  the  title  of  fool  to  a 
wicked  man.  „  Tillotfon. 

4.  Joined  with  the  particle  with ;  in  company;  joined  with. 

I  your  commiffion  will  forthwith  difpatch, 

And  he  to  England  fhall  along  with  you.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Hence  then  !  and  Evil  go  with  thee  along , 

Thy  offspring,  to  the  place  of  evil,  Hell ; 

Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew  !  Milton's  Par.  Lojl,  b.  vi. 

Religious  zeal  is  fubject  to  an  excefs,  and  to  a  defedt,  when 
fomething  is  mingled  with  it, which  it  fhould  not  have ;  or  when 
it  wants  fomething  that  ought  to  go  along  with  it.  Sprat. 

5.  Sometimes  with  is  underftood. 

Command  thy  flaves :  my  free-born  foul  difdains 
A  tyrant’s  curb  ;  and  reftive  breaks  the  reins. 

Take  this  along  ;  and  no  difpute  fhall  rife 

(Though  mine  the  woman)  for  my  raviih’d  prize.  Dryden. 

6.  Forward;  onward.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  derived  from  aliens , 
French. 

Come  then,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along , 

Thou  mafter  of  the  poet  and  the  fong.  Pope. 

Alo'ngst.  adv.  [a  corruption,  as  it  feems,  from  along.]  Along; 
through  the  length. 

The  Turks  did  keep  ftrait  watch  and  ward  in  all  their  ports 
thereabout  alongjl  the  fea-coaft.  Knotted  $  Hiji.  of  the  Turks. 

Alo'of.  adv.  [ all  off that  is,  quite  off. ] 

1.  At  a  diftance;  with  the  particle  from.  It  generally  implies  a 
fmall  diftance,  fuch  as  is  within  view  or  obfervation. 

Then  bad  the  knight  this  lady  yede  aloof 
And  to  an  hill  herfelf  withdrew  afide, 

From  whence  fhe  might  behold  the  battle’s  proof, 

And  ell'e  be  fafe  from  danger  far  deferied.  Fairy  £hteen,  b.  i. 
As  next  in  worth, 

Came  fingly  where  he  flood,  on  the  bare  ftrand, 

While  the  promifeuous  croud  flood  yet  aloof.  Parad.  Lojl. 

The  noife  approaches,  though  our  palace  flood 
Aloof  from  ftreets,  encompafs’d  with  a  wood.  Dryden. 

2.  Applied  to  perfons,  it  often  infinuates  caution  and  circumlpec- 
.  tion. 

Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  fleel. 

And  make  the  cowards  ftand  aloof  at  bay.  Shak.  Henry  VI. 
Going  northwards,  aloof  as  long  as  they  had  any  doubt  of 
being  purfued,  at  laft  when  they  were  out  of  reach,  they  turned 
and  croffed  the  ocean  to  Spain.  Bacon. 

The  king  would  not,  by  any  means,  enter  the  city,  until  he 
had  aloof  feen  the  crofs  fet  up  upon  the  greater  tower  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  whereby  it  became  Chriftian  ground.  Bacon  s  Hen.  V II. 

Two  pots  flood  by  a  river,  one  of  brafs,  the  other  of  clay. 
The  water  carried  them  away ;  the  earthen  veffel  kept  aloof 
from  t’other.  L’Ejlrange's  Fables. 

The  ftrong  may  fight  aloof ;  Ancasus  try’d 
His  force  too  near,  and  by  preluming  dy’d.  Dryd.  Fables. 

3.  In  a  figurative  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  to  import  art  or  cunning  incon- 
verfation,  by  which  a  man  holds  the  principal  queftion  at  a  dif¬ 
tance. 

Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  founded ; 

But  with  a  crafty  madnefs  keeps  aloof 

When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  fome  confcflion 

Of  his  true  ftate.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

4.  It  is  ufed  metaphorically  of  perfons  that  will  not  be  feen  in  a 
defign. 

It  is  neceffary  the  queen  join  ;  for,  if  five  ftand  aloof  there 
will  be  ftill  fufpicions  :  it  being  a  received  opinion  in  the  world, 
that  fhe  hath  a  great  interefl  in  the  king’s  favour  and  power. 

3  Suckling. 


5.  It  is  applied  to  things  not  properly  belonging  to  each  other. 

Love’s  not  love, 

When  it  is  mingled  with  regards  that  ftand 
Aloof  from  th’  entire  point.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Alo'ud.  adv.  [from  a  and  loud.]  Loudly;  with  a  ftrong  voice ; 
with  a  great  noife. 

Strangled  he  lies  !  yet  feems  to  cry  aloud. 

To  warn  the  mighty,  and  inftrudl  the  proud  ; 

That  of  the  great,  neglecting  to  be  juft, 

Heav’n  in  a  moment  makes  an  heap  of  duff.  Waller. 

Then  heav’n’s  high  monarch  thund’red  thrice  aloud ,  ^ 

And  thrice  he  fhook  aloft  a  golden  cloud.  Dryd.  /Eneid  vn. 
Alow.  adv.  [from  a  and  low.]  In  a  low  place;  not  aloft. 

And  now  alow ,  and  now  aloft  they  fly. 

As  born  through  air,  and  feem  to  touch  the  sky.  Dryden. 
A'LPHA.  n.f  The  firft  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  anfwer- 
ing  to  our  A  ;  therefore  ufed  to  fignify  the  firft. 

I  am  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  faith 
the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the 


Almighty. 


Revelat. 

A'LPHA  BET.  n.f  [from  «*®«,  alpha ,  and  beta ,  the  two 

firft  letters  of  the  Greeks.]  The  order  of  the  letters,  or  ele¬ 
ments  of  fpeech. 

Thou  {halt  not  figh, 

Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  fign. 

But  I  of  thefe  will  reft  an  alphabet , 

And  by  ftill  practice  learn  to  know  thy  meaning. 

£  hakefpeare' s  Titus  Andr  omens . 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet ,  formed  by  the  feveral  motions  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  great  variety  of  fyllables  compofed  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  formed  with  almoft  equal  velocity,  and  the  endlefs 
number  of  words  capable  of  being  framed  out  of  the  alphabet , 
either  of  more  fyllables,  or  of  one.  Holder. 

Taught  by  their  nurfes,  little  children  get 
This  faying,  fooner  than  their  alphabet.  Dryd  pun.  Juv. 

To  A'lphabet.  v.  a.  [from  alphabet ,  noun.]  ft  o  range  in  the 
order  of  the  alphabet. 

Alphabetical.  1  adj.  [from  alphabet ;  alphabetique,  Fr .  ]  In  the 

Alphabe'tick.  j  order  of  the  alphabet ;  according  to  the  fe- 
ries  of  letters. 

I  have  now  by  me,  digefted  in  an  alphabetical  order,  all  the 
counties,  corporations,  and  boroughs  in  Great  Britain,  with 
their  refpe&ive  tempers.  Swift. 

Alphabe'tically.  adv.  [from  alphabetical.]  In  an  alphabeti¬ 
cal  manner  ;  according  to  the  order  of  the  letters. 

I  had  once  in  my  thoughts  to  contrive  a  grammar,  more  than 
I  can  now  comprife  in  fhort  hints  ;  and  a  dictionary,  alphabeti¬ 
cally  containing  the  words  of  the  language,  which  the  deaf  per- 
fon  is  to  learn.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

Alre'ady.  adv.  [from  all  and  ready.]  At  this  prefent  time,  or 
at  fome  time  paft ;  oppofed  to  futurity  j  as,  Will  he  come  foon  ? 
He  is  come  already.  Will  it  be  done  ?  It  is  done  already. 

Touching  our  uniformity,  that  which  hath  been  already  an- 
fwered,  may  ferve  for  anfwer  to  that  exception.  Hooker. 

You  warn’d  me  ftill  of  loving  two ; 

Can  I  love  him,  already  loving  you  ?  Dryd.  Indian  Emp. 

See,  the  guards,  from  yon  far  eaftern  hill 
Already  move,  no  longer  ftay  afford  ; 

High  in  the  air,  they  wave  the  flaming  fwerd. 

Your  fignal  to  depart.  Dryden  s  State  of  Innocence. 

I  confine  myfelf  to  methods  for  the  advancement  of  piety, 
which  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  ours,  by  a  ftriCt 
execution  of  the  laws  already  in  force.  Swift. 

Methinks,  already  I  your  tears  furvey, 

Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  fay, 

Already  fee  you  a  degraded  toaft. 

And  all  your  honour  in  a  whifper  loft  !  Pope. 

A  i  s.  adv.  [fl/r,  Dutch.]  Alfo;  likewife  :  a  word  now  out  of  ufe. 

The  golden  fun  his  glittering  head  gan  fhew, 

And  fad  remembrance  now  the  prince  amoves 
With  frefh  defire  his  voyage  to  puriue ; 

Als  Hna  earn’d  her  travel  to  renew.  Fairy  SJueen,  b.  i. 

A'lso.  adv.  [from  a l land  fo  ] 

1.  In  the  fame  manner ;  likewife. 

In  thefe  two,  no  doubt,  are  contained  the  caufes  of  the  great 
deluge,  as  according  to  Mofes,  fo  alfo  according  to  necelfity  ; 
for  our  world  affords  no  other  treafures  of  water.  Burnet's  Theo. 

2.  Alfo  is  fometimes  nearly  the  fame  with  and,  and  only  conjoins 
the  members  of  the  fentence. 

God  do  fo  to  me,  and  more  alfo.  1  Samuel ,  xiv.  44. 

A'ltar.  n.f.  [altar e,  Lat.  It  is  obferved  by  Junius,  that  the 
word  altar  is  received,  with  chriftianity,  in  all  the  European 
languages  ;  and  that  altare  is  ufed  by  one  of  the  Fathers,  as  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Chriftian  worfhip,  in  oppofition  to  the  ara  of 
gentilifm.] 

1.  ft  he  place  where  offerings  to  heaven  are  laid. 

The  goddefs  of  the  nuptial  bed. 

Tir’d  with  her  vain  devotions  for  the  dead, 

Refolv’d  the  tainted  hand  fhould  be  repeU’d, 

Which  incenfe  offer’d,  and  her  altar  held.  Dryd.  Fab. 

2.  I  lie  table  in  Chriftian  churches  where  the  communion  is  ad- 
rainiftered. 


Her 


ALT 

Her  grace  rofe,  and,  with  modeft  paces* 

Cirhc  to  the  altar,  where  file  kneel’d,  and,  faintlike, 

Call  her  fair  eyes  to  heav’n,  and  pray’d  devoutly. 

Shakcfpearc'  s  Henry  VIII. 
A'ltaragf.  n.f  [altaragittm,  Lat.]  An  emolument  arifing  to 
the  prieft  from  oblations,  through  the  means  of  the  altar. 

Aylijfe' s  Parergon. 

A'ltap.-cloth.  n.f  [from  altar  and  doth.']  The  cloth  thrown 
over  the  altar  in  churches. 

I  fhould  fet  down  the  wealth,  books,  hangings,  and  altar - 
cloths,  which  our  kings  gave  this  abbey.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 
To  ALTER,  v.  a.  [alter er ,  Fr.  from  alter,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  change ;  to  make  otherwife  than  it  is.  To  alter,  feems  more 
properly  to  imply  a  change  made  only  in  fome  part  of  a  thing ; 
as,  to  alter •  a  writing,  may  be,  to  blot  or  interpolate  it  ;  to 
change  it,  may  be,  to  fubftitute  another  in  its  place. 

Do  you  note 

How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  fudden  ? 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?  how  pale  file  looks, 

And  of  an  earthly  cold  ?  Shah.  Hen.  VIII. 

A 6ts  appropriated  to  the  worfhip  of  God  by  his  own  ap¬ 
pointment,  muft  continue  fo,  till  himfelf  hath  otherwife  de¬ 
clared  :  for  who  dares  alter  what  God  hath  appointed  ? 

S  tilling  fleet' s  Defence  of  D  if c.  on  Romijh  Idolatry. 

2.  To  take  off  from  a  perluafion  or  fed!. 

For  the  way  of  writing  plays  in  verfe,  I  find  it  troublefome 
and  flow ;  but  I  am  no  way  altered  from  my  opinion  of  it,  at 
leaf!  with  any  reafons  which  have.oppofed  it.  Dry  den. 

To  ALTER.  v.  n.  To  become  otherwife  than  it  was  *  as, 
the  weather  alters  from,  bright  to  cloudy. 

Alterable,  adj.  [from  alter ;  alterable ,  Fr.]  That  which  may 
be  altered  or  changed  by  fomething  elfe  ;  diftindl  from  change¬ 
able,  or  that  which  changes,  or  may  change  itfelf. 

That  alterable  refpecls  are  realities  in  nature,  will  never  be 
admitted  by  a  confiderate  difeerner.  Glanville. 

Our  condition  in  this  world  is  mutable  and  uncertain,  alter¬ 
able  by  a  thoufand  accidents,  which  we  can  neither  forefee  nor 
prevent.  Rogers. 

I  wifh  they  had  been  more  clear  in  their  directions  to  him 
upon  that  mighty  point.  Whether  the  fettlement  of  the  fuccef- 
fion  in  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  be  alterable  or  no  ?  Swift. 

A'lteraeleness.  n.f.  [f rom  alterable.']  The  quality  of  being 
alterable,  or  admitting  change  from  external  caufes. 
A'lterably.  a  da.  [from  alterable.]  In  fuch  a  manner  as  may 
be  altered. 

Alterant,  adj.  [ alterant ,  Fr.]  That  which  has  the  power  of 
producing  changes  in  any  thing. 

And  whether  the  body  be  alterant  or  altered,  evermore  a 
perception  precedeth  operation ;  for  elfe  all  bodies  would  be 
*  alike  one  to  another.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiflory. 

Alteration,  n.f.  [from alter-,  alteration,  Fr.] 

1.  The  adt  of  altering  or  changing. 

Alteration ,  though  it  be  from  worfe  to  better,  hath  in  it  in- 
conveniencies,  and  thofe  weighty.  Hooker. 

2.  The  change  made. 

Why  may  we  not  prefume,  that  God  doth  even  call  for  fuch 
change  or  alteration,  as  the  very  condition  of  things  themfelves 
doth  make  neceflary.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  §  i  o. 

So  he,  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard. 

Mov’d  on  : 

But  he  once  paft,  foon  after,  when  man  fell. 

Strange  alteration  !  Sin,  and  death,  amain 
Following  his  track  (fuch  was  the  will  of  heav’n!) 

Pav’d  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way.  Parad.  Lojl ,  b.  ii. 
No  other  alteration  will  fatisfy  ;  nor  this  neither,  very  long, 
without  an  utter  abolition  of  all  order.  South. 

Appius  Claudius  admitted  to  the  fenatethe  fons  of  thofe  who 
had  been  flaves  ;  by  which,  and  fucceeding  alterations,  that 
council  degenerated  into  a  moft  corrupt  body.  Sivift. 

A'lterative.  adj.  from  alter.'] 

Medicines  called  alterative,  are  fuch  as  have  no  immediate 
fenfible  operation,  but  gradually  gain  upon  the  conftitution,  by 
changing  the  humours  from  a  ftate  of  diftemperature  to  health. 
They  are  oppofed  to  evacuants.  fuincy. 

When  there  is  an  eruption  of  humour  in  any  part,  it  is  not 
cured  merely  by  outward  applications,  but  by  fuch  alterative 
medicines  as  purify  the  blood.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

AltercaTion.  n.f.  [altercation,  Fr.  from  alter  cor,  Lat.]  De¬ 
bate  ;  controverfy ;  wrangle. 

By  this  hot  purfuit  of  lower  controverfies  amongft  men  pro- 
feffing  religion,  and  agreeing  in  the  principal  foundations  there¬ 
of,  they  conceive  hope,  that,  about  the  higher  principles  them 
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felves,  time  will  caufe  altercation  to  grow. 


Hooker. 


Their  whole  life  was,  in  a  manner,  little  elfe  than  a  perpe¬ 
tual  wrangling  and  altercation ;  and  that,  many  times,  rather 
for  victory  and  oftentation  of  wit,  than  a  fober  and  ferious 
fearch  of  truth.  Hakcwell  on  Providence. 

AlteRn.  adj.  [ alternus ,  Lat.]  ACting  by  turns,  in  fucceffion 
each  to  the  other. 

And  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  ufe 
To  man  ;  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day. 

The  lefs  by  night,  altern.  Miltons  Par.  Lofl ,  b.  vii. 

Vol.  I, 


AITeRnAcy.  n.f.  [from  alternate.]  Action  performed  by  turns. 
ALTERNATE.  adj.  [alternus,  Lat.]  Being  by  turns  ;  one 
after  another ;  reciprocal. 

Friendfhip  confifts  properly  in  mutual  offices,  and  a  generous 
firife  in  alternate  adds  of  kindnefs.  South. 

Hear  how  Timotheus’  various  lays  furprife, 

And  bid  alternate  pnffions  fall  and  rife  ! 

While,  at  each  change,  the  foil  of  Lybian  Jove 
Now  burns  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love.  Pope. 
Alternate  angles.  [In  geometry.]  Are  the  internal angle3 
made  by  a  line  cutting  two  parallels,  and  lying  on  the  oppofite 
Tides  of  the  cutting  line ;  the  one  below  the  firft  parallel,  and  the 
other  above  the  fecond. 

Alternate  ratio,  or  proportion,  is  where  the  antecedent 
of  one  is  to  its  confequent,  as  the  antecedent  of  another  to  its 
confequent ;  the  very  fame  ratio,  in  this  cafe,  holding  alter¬ 
nately  in  refpeCt  of  the  antecedents  to  each  other,  and  the  con- 
fequents  to  each  other.  Chambers. 

Alternate,  n.f.  [from  alternate,  adj.]  That  which  happens 
alternately;  viciffitude. 

And  rais’d  in  pleafure,  or  repos’d  in  eafe. 

Grateful  alternates  of  fubflantial  peace, 

They  blefs  the  long  nodlurnal  influence  filed 
On  the  crown’d  goblet,  and  the  genial  bed.  Prior . 

To  Alternate,  v.  a.  [ alterno ,  Lat.J 

1 .  To  perform  alternately. 

Thofe  who,  in  their  courfe. 

Melodious  hymns  about  the  fov’reign  throne 

Alternate  all  night  long.  Miltons  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  v. 

2.  To  change  one  thing  for  another  reciprocally. 

The  moft  high  God,  in  all  things  appertaining  unto  this 
life,  for  fundry  wife  ends,  alternates  the  difpofition  of  good  and 
evil.  Grew' s  Cofmologia  Sacra,  b.  iii. 

Alternately,  adv.  [from  alternate.]  In  reciprocal  fucceffion, 
fo  that  each  {hall  be  lucceeded  by  that  which  it  fucceeds,  as, 
light  follows  darknefs,  and  darknefs  follows  light. 

The  princefs  Melefinda,  bath’d  in  tears. 

And  tofs’d  alternately  with  hopes  and  fears, 

Would  learn  from  you  the  fortunes  of  her  lord.  Dryden . 

Unhappy  man  !  whom  forrow  thus  and  rage 
To  different  ills  alternately  engage.  Prior , 

The  rays  of  light  are,  by  fome  caufe  or  other,  alternately  dif- 
pofed  to  be  reflected  or  refracted  for  many  viciffitudes.  Newton.  . 
Alte'rnateness.  n.  f.  [from  alternate.]  The  quality  of  beinp- 
alternate,  or  of  happening  in  reciprocal  fucceffion.  Di£t. 

Alterna'tion.  n.f.  [from  alternate.]  The  reciprocal  fucceffion 
of  things. 

The  one  would  be  opprefied  with  conftant  heat,  the  other 
with  infufferable  cold ;  and  fo  the  defect  of  alternation  would 
utterly  impugn  the  generation  of  all  things.  Brown's  Vul.  Err. 
Alternative,  n.f.  [alternatifFr.]  The  choice  given  of  two 
things ;  fo  that  if  one  be  rejected,  the  other  muft  be  taken. 

A  Arrange  alternative - - 

Muft  ladies  have  a  doctor,  or  a  dance  ?  Young. 

Alternatively,  adv.  [from  alternative.]  In  alternate  man¬ 
ner  ;  by  turns  ;  reciprocally. 

An  appeal  alternatively  made  may  be  tolerated  by  the  civil 
law  as  valid.  Aylijfe' s  Parergon. 

AlteRnativeness.  n.f.  [from  alternative.]  The  quality  or 
ftate  of  being  alternative ;  reciprocation.  DM. 

AlteRnity.  n.f.  [from  altern.]  Reciprocal  fucceffion;  vi¬ 
ciffitude  ;  turn ;  change  of  one  thing  for  another ;  recipro¬ 
cally. 

They  imagine,  that  an  animal  of  the  vafteftdimenfions,  and 
longeft  duration,  fhould  live  in  a  continual  motion,  without  the 
alternity  and  viciffitude  of  reft,  whereby  all  other  animals  con¬ 
tinue.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  viii.  c.  j. 

AlthoRgh.  conj.  [from  all  and  though.  See  Though.]  Not- 
withftanding ;  however  it  may  be  granted ;  however  it  may 
be  that. 

We  all  know,  that  many  things  are  believed,  although  they 
be  intricate,  obfeure,  and  dark;  although  they  exceed  the  reach 
and  capacity  of  our  wits ;  yea,  although  in  this  world  they  be  no 
way  poffible  to  be  underftood.  Hooker,  b.  v.  §  22. 

Me  the  gold  of  France  did  not  feduce. 

Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive 

The  fooner  to  effect  what  I  intended.  Shakefp.  Hen.  V. 
The  ftrefs  muft  be  laid  upon  a  majority ;  without  which 
the  laws  would  be  of  little  weight,  although  they  be  good  ad¬ 
ditional  fecurities.  Swift. 

A'ltigrade.  adj.  [from  alt  us  and  gradior,  Lat.]  Rifing  on 
high.  .  DM. 

Alti'loquence.  n.f.  [altus  and  loquor,  Lat.]  High  fpeech; 
pompous  language. 

Alti'metry.  n.f.  [altimstria,  Lat.  from  altus  and  fwlroy.]  The 
art  of  taking  or  meafuring  altitudes  or  heights,  whether  accef- 
ftble,  or  inacceffible,  generally  performed  by  a  quadrant. 
Altisonant.  \ adj.  [altifonus,  Lat.]  High  founding;  pom- 
AltiSonous.  J  pous  or  lofty  in  found.  DM. 

ARtitu.de.  n.f  [altitude,  Lat.] 

1.  Height  of  place ;  fpace  meafured  upward. 
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Ten  mails  attach’d  make  not  the  altitude , 

Which  thou  hail  perpendicularly  fall’ll.  Shak.  King  Lear. 

Some  define  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the  higheil  moun¬ 
tains  to  be  four  miles  ;  others  but  fifteen  furlongs.  Brown. 

She  fhines  above,  we  know,  but  in  what  place. 

How  near  the  throne,  and  heav’n’s  imperial  face, 

By  our  weak  opticks  is  but  vainly  guefs’d  ; 

Diilance  and  altitude  conceal  the  reft.  Dryden. 

2.  The  elevation  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  above  the  horizon. 

Even  unto  the  latitude  of  fifty-two,  the  efficacy  thereof  is  not 
much  confiderable,  whether  we  confider  its  afeent,  meridian, 
altitude ,  or  abode  above  the  horizon.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Has  not  a  poet  more  virtues  and  vices  within  his  circle, 
cannot  he  obferve  them  and  their  influences  in  their  feveral 
fituatioiis,  in  their  oppofttions  and  conjunctions,  in  their  alti¬ 
tudes  and  depreffions  ?  Rymer’s  Tragedies  of  lajl  Age. 

3.  Situation  with  regard  to  lower  things. 

Thofe  members  which  are  pairs,  {land  by  one  another  in 
equal  altitude ,  and  anfwer  on  each  fide  one  to  another.  Ray. 

4.  Height  of  excellence  ;  fuperiority. 

Your  altitude  offends  the  eyes 

Of  thofe  who  want  the  power  to  rife. 

The  world,  a  willing  ftander-by. 

Inclines  to  aid  a  fpecious  lye.  Swift. 

5.  Height  of  degree;  higheft  point. 

He  did  it  to  pleafe  his  mother,  and  to  be  partly  proud  ;  which 
he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue.  Shakejp.  Coriolanus. 

A  .ti'volant.  adj.  \_altivolans,  Lat.  from  altus  and  volo.]  High 
flying.  DUf. 

AT  together,  adv.  [from  all  and  together .] 

I.  Completely;  without  reftri<5lion  ;  without  exception. 

It  is  in  vain  to  fpeak  of  planting  laws,  and  plotting  policy, 
till  they  be  altogether  fubdued.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

We  find  not  in  the  world  any  people  that  hath  lived  altoge¬ 
ther  without  religion.  •  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  1  8. 

If  death  and  danger  are  things  that  really  cannot  be  endured, 
no  man  could  ever  be  obliged  to  fuffer  for  his  confcienee,  or  to 
die  for  his  religion  ;  it  being  altogether  as  abfurd  to  imagine  a 


man  obliged  to  fuffer,  as  to  do  impoffibilities. 


South. 


I  do  not  altogether  difapprove  of  the  manner  of  interweaving 
texts  of  feripture  through  the  ftyle  of  your  fermon.  Swift. 

2.  Conjunct]}' ;  in  company.  This  is  rather  all  together . 

Coufin  of  Somerfet,  join  you  with  me. 

And  altogether  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 

We’ll  quickly  hoift  duke  Humphry  from  his  feat. 

Shakefpeare  s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

A'LUDEL.  n.f  [from  a  and  lutum  ;  that  is,  without  lute.] 

Aludels  are  fubliming  pots  ufed  in  chemiftry,  without  bottoms, 
and  fitted  into  one  another,  as  many  as  there  is  occafion  for, 
without  luting.  At  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  a  pot  that  holds 
the  matter  to  be  fublimed ;  and,  at  the  top  is  a  head,  to  retain 
the  flowers  that  rife  up.  Ejuincy. 

A'LUM.  n.f  [acumen,  Lat.] 

A  kind  of  mineral  fait,  of  an  acid  tafte,  leaving  in  the  mouth  a 
fenfe  of  fweetnefs,  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  degree  of 
aftringency.  The  ancient  naturalifts  allow  of  two  forts  of  alum, 
natural  and  factitious.  The  natural  is  found  in  the  ifland  of 
Milo,  being  a  kind  of  whitifh  ftone,  very  light,  friable,  and  po¬ 
rous,  and  ftreaked  with  filaments  refembling  filver.  The  fac¬ 
titious  alum  is  prepared  in  different  manners,  according  to  the 
different  materials  of  which  it  is  made.  Hence  arife  red,  Ro¬ 
man,  and  citron  alums ;  alfo  plumofe,  faccharine,  and  burnt 
alums.  England,  Italy,  and  Flanders,  are  the  countries  where 
alum  is  principally  produced ;  and  the  Englifh  roche-alum  is 
made  from  a  bluifh  mineral  ftone,  frequent  in  the  hills  of  York- 
fhire  and  Lancalhire.  Alum  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  an  abforbent ; 
but,  being  apt  to  excite  vomiting,  it  is  feldom  preferibed  in¬ 
wardly.  It  is  ufed  outwardly  in  aftringent  lotions,  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  feveral  dentifrices  and  cofmeticks.  It  is  a  princi¬ 
pal  ingredient  in  dying  and  colouring  ;  neither  of  which  can  be 
well  performed  without  it.  It  ferves  to  bind  the  colour  upon 
the  fluffs,  and  has  the  fame  ufes  there,  that  gum  water  and  glu¬ 
tinous  oils  have  in  painting.  It  alfo  difpofes  fluffs  to  take  the 
colour,  and  adds  a  degree  of  brisknefs  and  delicacy  to  it.  This 
effect  of  alum  feems  to  proceed  from  its  ftyptick  or  aftringent 
quality,  by  which  it  binds  the  finer  parts  of  colours  together, 
and  prevents  their  exhaling.  Hence  alfo  it  preferves  paper,  that 
has  been  dipped  in  its  water,  from  finking  when  wrote  upon. 

Saccharine  alum  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  fugar,  and  is  a 
compofition  of  common  alum ,  with  rofe-water  and  whites  of 
eegs  boiled  together,  to  the  confiftence  of  a  pafte,  and  thus 
moulded  at  pleafure.  As  it  cools,  it  grows  hard  as  a  ftone,  and 
is  ufed  as  a  cofmetick. 

Burnt  alum  is  alum  calcined  over  the  fire,  and  thus  rendered 
whiter,  more  light,  and  more  eafily  pulverized. 

Plumofe  or  plume  alum  is  a  fort  of  faline  mineral  ftone,  of  va¬ 
rious  colours,  moft  commonly  white,  bordering  on  green,  re¬ 
fembling  Venetian  talc,  except  that,  inflead  of  feales,  it  rifes  in 
threads  or  fibres,  refembling  thofe  of  a  feather ;  whence  its  name 
{rompluma,  a  feather.  Some  will  have  this  to  be  the  lapis  ami¬ 
anthus  of  the  ancients.  Chambers. 

By  long  beating  the  white  of  an  egg  with  a  lump  of  alum , 
you  may  bring  it,  for  the  moft  part,  into  white  curds.  Boyle. 


Alum  STONE,  n.f.  A  ftone  or  calx  ufed  in  furgery;  perhaps 
alum  calcined,  which  then  becomes  corrofive. 

She  gargled  with  oxycrate,  and  was  in  a  few  days  cured,  by 
touching  it  with  the  vitriol  and  alum  Jlones.  Wifcman  s  Surgery. 

Alu'minous.  adj.  [ from  alum.]  Relating  to  alum,  or  confift- 
ing  of  alum. 

Nor  do  we  reafonably  conclude,  becaufe,  by  a  cold  and*/«- 
tninous  moifture,  it  is  ab'le  a  while  to  refill  the  fire,  that,  from  a 
peculiarity  of  nature,  it  fubfifteth  and  Iiveth  in  it.  Brown. 

The  tumour  may  have  other  mixture  with  it,  to  make  it  of  a 
vitriolick  or  aluminous  nature.  IVifeman  s  Surgery. 

AT  ways.  adv.  [it  is  fometimes  written  alway,  compounded  of 
all  and  way,  eallcpae^a,  Sax.  tuttavia ,  ital.] 

1.  Perpetually;  throughout  all  time;  oppofed  to fometune,  or  to 
never. 

That,  which  fometime  is  expedient,  doth  not  always  fo  con¬ 
tinue.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §  14. 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  bleft.  Pope. 

2.  Conftantly ;  without  variation ;  oppofed  to  fometimes,  or  to 
now  and  then. 

He  is  always  great,  wThen  fome  great  occafion  is  prefented  to 
him.  Dryden. 

A.  M.  Stands  for  artium  magi/er,  or  mailer  of  arts ;  the  fecond 
degree  of  our  univerfities,  which,  in  fome  foreign  countries,  is 
called  doCtor  of  philofophy. 

Am.  The  firft  perfon  of  the  verb  to  be.  [See  To  Be.] 

And  God  faid  untoMofes,  I  am  that  I  am:  and  he  faid,  thus 
lhalt  thou  fay  unto  the  children  of  Ifrael,  lam  hath  fent  me  un¬ 
to  you.  Exodus ,  iii.  1 4. 

Come  then,  my  foul :  I  call  thee  by  that  name. 

Thou  bufy  thing,  from  whence  I  know  I  am  : 

For  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  thou  art ; 

Since  that  mull  needs  exift,  which  can  impart.  Prior. 

AmabiTity.  n.f.  [from amabilis, Lat.]  Lovelinefs ;  thepower 
of  pleafing. 

No  rules  can  make  amalility,  our  minds  and  apprehenfions 
make  that ;  and  fo  is  our  felicity.  Taylor. 

AMADE'TTO.  n.f.  A  fort  of  pear  [See  Pear.]  fo  called,  fays 
Skinner ,  from  the  name  of  him  who  cultivated  it. 

A' M A  DOT.  n.f.  A  fort  of  pear.  [See  Pear.] 

Ama'in.  adv.  [from  maine ,  or  jnaigne ,  old  Fr.  derived  from  mag- 
nus,  Lat.]  With  vehemence ;  with  vigour;  fiercely;  violent¬ 
ly.  It  is  ufed  of  any  aCtion  performed  with  precipitation,  whe¬ 
ther  of  fear  or  courage,  or  of  any  violent  effort. 

Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come  amain. 

To  fignify  that  rebels  there  are  up. 

And  put  the  Englilhmen  unto  the  fword.  Shak.  Henry  VI. 

What !  when  we  fled  amain ,  purfued,  and  ftruck 
With  heav’n’s  afflicting  thunder,  and  befought 
The  deep  to  flielter  us  ?  Milton’s  Paradife  Lo/,  b.  ii. 

The  hills,  to  their  fupply, 

Vapour  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moift. 

Sent  up  a?nain.  Par.  Lo/. 

From  hence  the  boar  was  rous’d,  and  fprung  amain. 

Like  light’ning  fudden,  on  the  warriour  train, 

Beats  down  the  trees  before  him,  lhakes  the  ground ;  y 
The  foreft  echoes  to  the  crackling  found,  C 

Shout  the  fierce  youth,  and  clamours  ring  around.  J  Dry. 

AMALGAM.  1  n.f  [  and  'yupsTv.j  The  mixture  of  metals 
AMA'LGAMA.  j  procured  by  amalgamation.  See  Amalga* 

•  MATION. 

The  induration  of  the  amalgam  appears  to  proceed  from  the 
new  texture  refulting  from  the  coalition  of  the  mingled  ingre¬ 
dients,  that  make  up  the  amalgam.  Boyle. 

To  Amalgamate,  v.  a.  [from  amalgam.] 

To  unite  metals  with  quickfilver,  which  may  be  pra&ifed  up¬ 
on  all  metals,  except  iron  and  copper.  The  ufeof  this  opera¬ 
tion  is,  to  make  the  metal  foft  and  duCtile.  Gold  is,  by  this 
method,  drawn  over  other  materials  by  the  gilders. 

Amalgamation,  n.f.  [from  asnalgamate .]  The  aCt  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  amalgamating  metals. 

Amalgamation  is  the  mixing  of  mercury  with  any  of  the  me¬ 
tals.  The  manner  is  thus  in  gold,  the  reft  are  anfwerable  : 
Take  fix  parrs  of  mercury,  mix  them  hot  in  a  crucible,  and 
pour  them  to  one  part  of  gold  made  red  hot  in  another  cru¬ 
cible  ;  ftir  thefe  well  that  they  may  incorporate ;  then  call  the 
mafs  into  cold  water,  and  wafh  it.  Bacon’s  Phyfical  Remains. 

Amanda'tion.  n.f.  [from  amando,  Lat.]  The  aCt  offending 
on  a  meffage,  or  employment. 

A MANUE'N SIS .  n.f.  [Lat.]  A  perfon  who  writes  what  an¬ 
other  dictates. 

A'maranth.  n.  f.  [ amaranthus ,  Lat.  from  «  and  The 

name  of  a  plant. 

The  flowers  have  no  petals ;  the  cup  of  die  flower  is  dry  and 
multifid ;  the  feeds  are  included  in  membranaceous  veffels, 
which,  when  come  to  maturity,  burft  open  tranfverfely  or  hori¬ 
zontally,  like  purflane,  each  of  which  contains  one  or  more 
roundifh  feeds. 

Among  the  many  fpecies,  the  moft  beautiful  are,  1.  The 
tree  amaranth.  2.  The  long  pendulous  aramo.nth ,  with  reddifh 
coloured  feeds,  commonly  called  Love  lies  a  bleeding.  All  thefe 
plants  muft  be  fown  on  a  good  hotbed  in  February,  or  the  be¬ 


ginning. 
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ginning  of  March.  They  produce  large  beautiful  flowers,  and 
perfect  their  feed  in  September.  Millar. 

2.  In  poetry,  it  is  fometimes  an  imaginary  flower*  fuppoied,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  name,  never  to  fade. 

Immortal  amaranth  !  a  flower  which  once 
In  paradife,  fall  by  the  tree  of  life. 

Began  to  bloom  *  but  foon,  for  man’s  offence, 

To  heav’n  remov’d,  where  firff  it  grew,  there  grows. 

And  flow’rs  aloft,  lhading  the  fount  of  life  * 

And  where  the  river  of  blifs,  thro’  midff  of  heav’n, 

Rowls  o’er  Elyfian  flow’rs  her  amber  llream  : 

With  thefe,  that  never  fade,  the  fpirits  eledt 
Bind  their  refplendent  locks,  inwreath’d  with  beams. 

Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iii.  /.  353. 
Amara'nthine.  adj.  [ amaranthinus ,  Lat.J  Relating  to  ama¬ 
ranths  ;  confifting  of  amaranths. 

By  the  ftreams  that  ever  flow. 

By  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 
O’er  the  Elyfian  flow’rs,  , 

By  thofe  happy  fouls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  Afphodel, 

Or  amaranthine  bow’rs.  Pope’s  St.  Ccecilia. 

Ama'ritudh.  n.  f.  [ amaritudo ,  Lat.J  Bitternefs. 

What  amaritude  or  acrimony  is  deprehended  in  choler,  it 
acquires  from  a  commixture  of  melancholy,  or  external  ma¬ 
lign  bodies.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Ama'rulence.  n.f  [amaritudo, ’Lat.]  Bitternefs.  Did. 
Ama'sment.  n.f.  [from  amafs.]  A  heap  *  an  accumulation* 
a  collection. 

What  is  now  in  the  fubjeCl,  is  but  an  amafrnent  of  imagi¬ 
nary  conceptions,  prejudices,  ungrounded  opinions,  and  infinite 
impoftures.  Glanville' s  Sccpfts  Scientifica. 

To  AMA'SS.  -y.  [1 amaffer ,  Fr.J 

1.  To  colleCt  together  into  one  heap  or  mafs. 

The  rich  man  is  not  blamed,  as  having  made  ufe  of  any  un¬ 
lawful  means  to  amafs  riches,  as  having  thriven  by  fraud  and 
injuftice.  After  bury' s  Sermons. 

When  we  would  think  of  infinite  fpace,  or  duration,  we,  at 
firff  ffep,  ufually  make  fome  very  large  idea,  as  perhaps  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  ages,  or  miles,  which  poflibly  we  double  and  multiply 
feveral  times.  All  that  we  thus  amafs  together  in  our  thoughts, 
is  pofitive,  and  the  affemblage  of  a  great  number  of  pofitive  ideas 
of  fpace  or  duration.  Locke. 

2.  In  a  figurative  fenfe,  to  add  one  thing  to  another,  generally 
with  fome  fhare  of  reproach,  either  of  eagernefs  or  indiferimi- 
nation. 

Such  as  amafs  all  relations,  muff  err  in  fome,  and  be  unbe- 
Iieved  in  many.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i. 

Do  not  content  yourfelves  with  mere  words,  left  your  im¬ 
provements  only  amafs  a  heap  of  unintelligible  phrafes. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
The  life  of  Homer  has  been  written,  by  amaffmg  of  all  the 
traditions  and  hints  the  writers  could  meet  with,  in  order  to 
tell  a  ftory  of  him  to  the  world.  Pope's  Effay  on  Homer. 

To  Ama'te.  v.  n.  [from  a  and  jnate.  SeeMATE.J 

1.  To  accompany *  to  entertain  as  a  companion.  It  is  now  ob- 
folete. 

A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  fate, 

Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour, 

The  which  did  them  immodeft  way  amate , 

And  each  one  fought  his  lady  to  aggrate.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

2.  To  terrify  ;  to  ftrike  with  horrour.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  derived 
from  the  old  French,  matter ,  to  crufh  or  fubdue. 

Amato'rculist.  n.f.  [amatorculus,Lea..]  A  little  infignificant 
lover ;  a  pretender  to  affeCtion.  Did. 

Amatory,  adj.  [ amatorius ,  Lat.J  Relating  to  love *  caufing 
love. 

It  is  the  fame  thing  whether  one  ravifh  Lucretia  by  force,  as 
Tarquin,  or  by  amatory  potions,  not  only  allure  her,  but  necefli- 
tate  her  to  fatisfy  his  luff,  and  incline  her  effectually,  and  draw 
her  inevitably  to  follow  him  fpontaneoufly. 

Bramham  againjl  Hobbes. 
AMAUROSIS,  n.f.  [dpexv^oa).]  A  dimnefs  of  fight,  not  from 
any  vifible  defeCt  in  the  eye,  but  from  fome  diftemperature  of 
the  inner  parts,  occafioning  the  reprefentations  of  flies  and  duff 
floating  before  the  eyes  :  which  appearances  are  the  parts  of  the 
retina  hid  and  compreffed  by  the  blood-veffels  being  too  much 
diftended  *  fo  that,  in  many  of  its  parts,  all  fenfe  is  loft  ;  and 
therefore  no  images  can  be  painted  upon  them,  whereby  the 
eyes,  continually  rolling  round,  many  parts  of  objeCts  falling 
fucceffively  upon  them,  are  obfeure.  The  cure  of  this  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  removal  of  the  ftagnations  in  the  extremities  of 
thofe  arteries  which  run  over  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Quincy. 
To  AMA'ZE.  v.  a.  [from  a  and  maze ,  perplexity.] 

1.  To  confufe  with  terrour. 

Yea,  I  will  make  many  people  amazed  at  thee,  and  their 
kings  fhall  be  horribly  afraid  for  thee,  when  I  Ihall  brandifh  my 
fword  before  them,  and  they  Ihall  tremble  at  every  moment * 
every  man  for  his  own  life  in  the  day  of  the  fall.£zfC.xxxii.i  o. 

2.  To  put  into  confufion  with  wonder. 

Go,  heav’nly  pair,  and  with  your  dazling  virtues, 

Your  courage,  truth,  your  innocence  and  love, 

Amaze  and  charm  mankind.  Smith's  Pbcvdr.  and  Hippol. 
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3.  To  put  into  perplexity. 

That  cannot  choofe  but  amaze  him.  If  lie  be  not  amazif 
he  will  be  mocked *  if  he  be  amazed ,  he  will  every  way  be 
mocked.  Shakefpeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  fur. 

Ama'ze.  n.f  [from  the  verb  amaze.]  Aftonilhment *  confufion, 
either  of  fear  or  wonder. 

Fairfax,  whofe  name  in  arms  thro’  Europe  rings* 

And  fills  all  mouths  with  envy  or  with  praife. 

And  all  her  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze , 

And  rumours  loud.  Milton's  Paradife  Regained. 

Meantime  the  Trojan  cuts  his  wat’ry  way, 

Fix’d  on  his  voyage  thro’  the  curling  fea, 

Then  calling  back  his  eyes  with  dire  amaze , 

Sees,  on  thePunick  Ihore,  the  mounting  blaze.  Dryden. 
Ama'zedly.  adv.  [from  amazed.]  Confufedly  *  with  amaze¬ 
ment  ;  with  confufion. 

I  fpeak  amazedly ,  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel,  and  my  meffage.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

Why 

Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ! 

Come,  fillers,  cheer  we  up  his  fprights.  Macbeth . 

Ama'zedness.  n.f  [from  amazed.]  The  ftate  of  being  amaz¬ 
ed;  aftonilhment  j  wonder*  confufion. 

I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  farthel,  heard  the  old  fhep- 
herd  deliver  the  manner  how  he  found  it  *  whereupon,  after  a 
little  amazednefs ,  we  were  all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber. 

Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

Ama'zement.  n.f  [from  amaze.] 

1.  Such  a  confufed  apprehenfion  as  does  not  leave  reafon  its  full 
force  *  extreme  fear  *  horrour. 

He  anfwer’d  nought  at  all *  but  adding  new 
Fear  to  his  firft  amazement ,  flaring  wide. 

With  ftony  eyes,  and  heartlefs  hollow  hue, 

Aftonifh’d  flood,  as  one  that  had  efpy’d 

Infernal  furies,  with  their  chains  unty’d.  Fairy  Queen. 

But  look !  amazement  on  thy  mother  fits  j 
O  ftep  between  her  and  her  fighting  foul : 

Conceit  in  weakeft  bodies  flrongeft  works.  Shak.  Hamlet. 

2.  Extreme  dejedlion. 

He  ended,  and  his  words  impreflion  left 
Of  much  amazement  to  th’  infernal  crew, 

Diftradted  and  furpris’d  with  deep  difmay 

At  thefe  fad  tidings.  Miltons  Paradife  Regained ,  b.  i. 

3.  Height  of  admiration. 

Had  you,  fome  ages  paft,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  fhould  read  your  ftory  5 
But  living  virtue,  all  atchievements  paft. 

Meets  envy  ftill  to  grapple  with  at  laft.  Waller. 

4.  Aftoniftiment  *  wonder  at  an  unexpected  event. 

They  knew  that  it  was  he  which  fat  for  alms  at  the  Beautiful 
gate  of  the  temple,  and  they  were  filled  with  wonder  and  a~ 
mazement  at  that  which  had  happened  unto  him.  Ads,  iii.  1  c. 
Ama'zing.  participial  adj.  [from  amaze.]  Wonderful*  afto- 
nifhing. 

It  is  indeed  an  amazing  thing  to  fee  the  prefent  defolation  of 
Italy,  when  one  confiders  what  incredible  multitudes  of  people 
it  abounded  with  during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperours. 

Addifm's  Remarks  on  Italy. 
Ama'zingly.  adv.  [from  amazing.]  To  a  degree  that  may  ex¬ 
cite  aftonifhment ;  wonderfully. 

If  we  arife  to  the  world  of  fpirits,  our  knowledge  of  them 
muft  be  amazingly  imperfeCl,  when  there  is  not  the  leaft  grain 
of  fand  but  has  too  many  difficulties  belonging  to  it,  for  the 
wifeft  philofopher  to  anfwer.  Watts’s  Logick. 

AMAZON,  n.f.  [oc  and  #*»£<&•.]  The  Amazons  were  a  race  of 
women  famous  for  valour,  who  inhabited  Caucafus  ;  they  are  fo 
called  from  their  cutting  off  their  breafts,  to  ufe  their  weapons 
better.  A  warlike  woman  *  a  virago. 

Stay,  flay  thy  hands,  thou  art  an  amazon. 

And  fightefl  with  the  fword.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

AMBAGES,  n.f.  [Lat.J  A  circuit  of  words  *  a  circumlocutory 
form  of  fpeech*  a  multiplicity  of  words  *  an  indirect  manner 
of  expreflion. 

They  gave  thofe  complex  ideas  names,  that  they  might  the 
more  eafily  record  and  difeourfe  of  things  they  were  daily  con- 
verfant  in,  without  long  ambages  and  circumlocutions  *  and  that 
the  things,  they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive  informa¬ 
tion  about,  might  be  the  eafier  and  quicker  under  flood.  Locke. 
Amba'gious.  adj.  [from  ambages.]  Circumlocutory*  perplex¬ 
ed  *  tedious.  Did. 

Ambassa'de.  n.f  [ambaffade,  Fr.]  Embafiy*  char  after  or  bu- 
finefs  of  an  ambaffador*  a  word  not  now  in  ufe. 

When  you  difgraced  me  in  my  ambaffade , 

Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king,  Shak.  Henry  V I. 
AMBA'SS  A  DOUR.  n.f.  [ ambaffadeur ,  Fr.  embaxador.  Span. 
It  is  written  differently,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  come  from  the 
French  or  Spanifh  language  *  and  the  original  derivation  being 
uncertain,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fettle  its  orthography.  Some  derive 
it  from  the  Hebrew to  tell,  and  "|&'HP,a  meffenger  *  others 
from  ambadus,  which,  in  the  old  Gaulifh,  fignitied  a  fervant  * 
whence  ambajeia ,  in  low  Latin,  is  found  to  fignify  fervice,  and 
ambafeiator,  a  fervant  \  others  deduce  it  from  ambaebt,  in  old 
*  Teutonick, 
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Teutonick,  fignifying  a  government,  and  Junius  mentions  a  poffi- 
bility  of  its  defeent  from  and  others  from  am  for  ad, 

and  bajj'us,  low,  as  fuppofing  the  aft  of  fending  an  ambafi'a- 
dour,  to  be  in  fome  fort  an  aft  of  fubmiffion.  7-V11  thefe  deri¬ 
vations  lead  to  write  ambajfadour ,  not  embajfadour .] 

A  perfon  fent  in  a  publick  manner  from  one  fovereign  power 
to  another,  and  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  power  from  which  he 
is  fent.  The  perfon  of  an  ambafiadour  is  inviolable. 

Ambajfador  is,  in  popular  language,  the  general  name  of  a 
mefienger  from  a  fovereign  power,  and  fometimes,  ludicroufly, 
from  common  perfons.  In. the  juridical  and  formal  language, 
it  fignifies  particularly  a  minifter  of  the  higheft  rank  refiding  in 
another  country,  and  is  diftinguiftied  from  an  envoy ,  who  is  of 
lefs  dignity. 

Give  firft  admittance  to  th*  ambajfadours.  Shak.  Hamlet. 

Rais’d  by  thefe  hopes,  I  fent  no  news  before, 

Nor  ask’d  you  leave,  nor  did  your  faith  implore  ; 

Rut  come,  without  a  pledge,  my  own  ambajfadour.  Dryden. 

Oft  have  their  black  ambajfadours  appear’d 
Loaden  with  gibs,  and  fill’d  the  courts  of  Zama.  Add.  Cato. 

Ambassadress.  n.J'.  [ambajfadrice, Fr.J 

1 .  The  lady  of  an  ambafiadour. 

2.  In  ludicrous  language,  a  woman  fent  on  a  meflage,  • 

Well,  my  ambaffadrefs - 

Come  you  to  menace  war,  and  loud  defiance  ? 

Or  does  the  peaceful  olive  grace  your  brow  ?  Rowe's  Penh. 

A'mbassage.  n.f  [from  ambajfadour.']  An  embafiy  ;  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  an  ambafiadour. 

Maximilian  entertained  them  with  dilatory  anfwers ;  fo  as 
the  formal  part  of  their  ambajfage  might  well  warrant  their  fur¬ 
ther  ftay.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

AMBER,  n.f  [from  ambar,  Arab,  whence  the  lower  writers 
formed  ambarum .] 

A  yellow  tranfparent  fubftance  of  a  gummous  or  bituminous 
confiftence,  but  a  refinous  tafte,  and  a  fmell  like  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  ;  chiefly  found  in  the  Baltick  fea,  along  the  coafts  of  Pruf- 
fia.  Some  naturalifls  refer  it  to  the  vegetable,  others  to  the  mi¬ 
neral,  and  fome  even  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Pliny  deferibes 
it  as  a  refinous  juice,  oozing  from  aged  pines  and  firs,  and  dif- 
. charged  thence  into  the  fea;  where,  undergoing  fome  altera¬ 
tion,  it  is  thrown,  in  this  form,  upon  the  fhores  of  Pruffia, which 
lie  very  low.  He  adds,  that  it  was  hence  the  ancients  gave  it 
the  denomination  of fuccinum ,  from fuccus ,  juice.  This  opinion 
of  the  ancient  naturalift  is  confirmed  by  the  obfervation  of  many 
of  the  moderns,  particularly  Father  Camelli.  Philof.  Tranfaft. 
N3  290.  Some  have  imagined  it  a  concretion  of  the  tears  of 
birds ;  others,  the  urine  of  a  beaft ;  others,  the  feum  of  the  lake 
Cephifis,  near  the  Atlantick;  others,  a  congelation  formed  in 
the  Baltick,  and  in  fome  fountains,  where  it  is  found  fwimming 
like  pitch.  Others  fuppofe  it  a  bitumen  trickling  into  the  fea 
from  fubterraneous  fources;  but  this  opinion  is  alfo  difearded, 
as  good  amber  having  been  found  in  digging  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  fea,  as  that  gathered  on  the  coaft.  Boerhaave 
ranks  it  with  camphire,  which  is  a  concrete  oil  of  aromatick 
plants,  elaborated  by  heat  into  a  cryftalline  form.  Amber  af- 
fumes  all  figures  in  the  ground ;  that  of  a  pear,  an  almond,  a 
pea ;  and,  among  others,  there  have  been  found  letters  very  well 
formed,  and  even  Hebrew  and  Arabick  characters.  Within 
fome  pieces  of  amber  have  been  found  leaves,  and  infefts  includ¬ 
ed;  which  feems  to  indicate,  either  that  theamber  was  originally 
in  a  fluid  fiate,  or,  that  having  been  expofed  to  the  fun,  it  was 
foftened,  and  rendered  fufceptible  of  the  leaves  and  infefts.  Am¬ 
ber,  when  rubbed,  draws  or  attrafts  bodies  to  it ;  and,  by  fric¬ 
tion,  is  brought  to  yield  light  pretty  copioufly  in  the  dark.  Some 
diftinguifh  amber  into  yellow,  white,  brown,  and  black:  but  the 
two  latter  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  different  nature  and  denomi¬ 
nation  ;  the  one  called  jet ,  the  other  ambergris.  The  white  is 
moft  valued  for  medicinal  ufes,  and  the  yellowfor  being  wrought 
into  beads  and  toys,  becaufe  of  its  tranfparency.  Trev.  Chatnb. 

Liquid  amber,  is  a  kind  of  native  balfam  or  refin,  like  turpen¬ 
tine;  clear,  reddilh,  or  yellowifh;  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  almofl: 
like  ambergris.  It  flows  from  an  incifion  made  in  the  bark  of 
a  fine  large  tree  in  New  Spain,  called  by  the  natives  ofofol ;  but 
it  hardens,  as  it  grows  older,  into  a  folid  form,  and  is  brought 
to  us  in  barrels.  It  is  reputed  an  excellent  balfam.  Chambers. 

If  light  penetrateth  any  clear  body,  that  is  coloured,  as  paint¬ 
ed  glafs,  amber ,  water,  and  the  like,  it  gives  the  light  the  co¬ 
lour  of  its  medium.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

No  interwoven  reeds  a  garland  made. 

To  hide  his  brows  within  the  vulgar  flhade  ; 

But  poplar  wreathes  around  his  temples  fpread. 

And  tears  of  amber  trickled  down  his  head.  Addif  Italy . 

The  fpoils  of  elephants  the  roofs  inlay, 

And  ftudded  amber  darts  a  golden  ray.  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

A'mber.  adj .  Confifting  of  amber. 

With  fcarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  charge  of  brav’ry, 

With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knav’ry. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Taming  of  the  Shreiv. 

Amber  drink,  n.f  Drink  of  the  colour  of  amber,  orrefemb- 
ling  amber  in  colour  and  tranfparency. 

All  your  clear  amber  drink  is  flat.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hi/lory, 
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A'mbergris.  n.f  [from  amber  and  gris,  or  grey ;  that  is,  grey 

amber.]  .  ' 

A  fragrant  drug,  that  melts  almofl:  like  wax,  commonly  of  a 
greyifh  or  afh  colour,  ufed  both  as  a  perfume  and  a  cordial.  It 
is  found  on  the  fea  coafts  of  feveral  warm  countries,  and  on  the 
weftern  coafts  of  Ireland.  Some  imagine  it  to  be  the  excrement 
of  a  bird,  which,  being  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  wafh- 
ed  off  the  fhore  by  the  waves,  is  fwallov/ed  by  whales,  who  re¬ 
turn  it  back  in  the  condition  we  find  it.  Others  conclude  it 
to  be  the  excrement  of  a  cetaceous  fifh,  becaufe  fometimes  found 
in  the  inteftines  of  fucb  animals.  But  we  have  no  inftance  of 
any  excrement  capable  of  melting  like  wax  ;  and  if  it  wc:e  the 
excrement  of  a  whale,  it  ftiould  rather  be  found  where  thefe  a- 
nimals  abound,  as  about  Greenland.  Others  take  it  for  a  kind 
of  wax  or  gum,  which  diftils  from  trees,  and  drops  into  the  fea, 
where  it  congeals.  Many  of  the  orientals  imagine  it  fpiings 
out  of  the  fea,  as  naphtha  does  out  of  fome  fountains.  Olliers 
fuppofe  it  a  fea  mufhroom,  torn  up  from  the  bottom  by  the 
violence  of  tempefts.  Other-  affert  it  to  be  a  vegetable  produc¬ 
tion,  ifl'uing  out  of  the  root  of  a  tree,  whofe  roots  always  fhoot 
toward  the  fea,  and  difeharge  themfelvcs  into  it.  Others  main¬ 
tain,  that  ambergris  is  made  from  the  honey-combs,  which  fall 
into  the  fea  from  the  rocks,  where  the  bees  had  formed  their 
nefts  ;  feveral  perfons  having  feen  pieces  that  were  half  amber¬ 
gris ,  and  half  plain  honey-comb;  and  others  have  found  large 
pieces  of  a?nbergris ,  in  which,  when  broke,  honey-comb,  and 
honey  too,  were  found  in  the  middle.  Some  affirm  it  to  be  a 
true  animal  concrete,  formed  in  balls  in  the  body  of  the  male 
fpermaceti  whale,  and  lodged  in  a  large  oval  bag  over  the  tes¬ 
ticles.  But,  befides  that  it  is  not  one  fpermaceti  whale  in  a 
hundred,  that  is  found  to  have  ambergris ,  Neumann,  chemift 
to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  abfolutely  denies  it  to  be  an  animal  fub¬ 
ftance,  as  not  yielding  in  the  analyfis,  any  one  animal  principle. 
It  may  indeed  be  found  in  whales,  but  itmufthave  been  Swal¬ 
lowed  by  them.  He  concludes  it  to  be  a  bitumen  iffuing  out 
of  the  earth  into  the  fea;  at  firft  of  a  vifeous  confiftence,  but 
hardening,  by  its  mixture  with  fome  liquid  naphtha,  into  the 
form  in  which  we  find  it.  Trevoux.  Chambers. 

Bermudas  wall’d  with  rocks,  who  does  not  know 
That  happy  ifland,  where  huge  lemons  grow. 

Where  ftiining  pearl,  coral,  and  many  a  pound. 

On  the  rich  fhore,  of  ambergris  is  found.  IValler. 

Amber  seed,  or  musk  feed ,  refembles  millet,  is  of  a  bitterifh 
tafte,  and  brought  dry  from  Martinico  and  Egypt.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  ufe  it  internally  as  a  cordial.  It  gives  a  grateful  feent  to 
the  breath  after  eating.  Chambers . 

Amber  tree.  n.  f.  [frutexAfricanus  amlramfpirans.]  A  fhrub, 
whofe  beauty  is  in  its  fmall  evergreen  leaves,  which  grow  as 
clofe  as  heath,  and,  being  bruifed  between  the  fingers,  emit  a 
very,  fragrant  odour.  Millar. 

AMBIDEXTER,  n.f.  [Lat.J 

1.  A  man  who  has  equally  the  ufe  of  both  his  hands. 

Rodiginus,  undertaking  to  give  a  reafon  of  arnbidexters ,  and 
left-handed  men,  delivereth  a  third  opinion.  Brown’s  Vul.  Err * 

2.  A  man  who  is  equally  ready  to  aft  on  either  fide,  in  party  dis¬ 
putes.  This  fenfe  is  ludicrous. 

Ambidexterity,  n.f.  [from  ambidexter.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  able  equally  to  ufe  both  hands. 

2.  Double  dealing. 

AmbideRtrous.  adj.  [from  ambidexter,  Lat.j 

1.  Double  dealing ;  praftifing  on  both  fides. 

Asfop  condemns  the  double  praftices  of  trimmers,  and  all 
falfe,  fhuffling,  and  ambidextrous  dealings.  L’ Ejlrange’ s  Fab. 

2.  Having,  with  equal  facility,  the  ufe  of  either  hand 

Others,  not  confidering  ambidextrous  and  left-handed  men, 
do  totally  fubmit  unto  the  efficacy  of  the  liver.  Vulgar  Err. 

Am  bideRtrousness.  n.f.  [from  ambidextrous.]  The  quality 
of  being  ambidextrous.  Diff. 

A'mbient.  adj.  [ambiens,  Lat.]  Surrounding;  encompaffing ; 
inverting. 


1  ms  wnicn  yields  or  nils 

All  fpace,  the  ambient  air  wide-interfus’d.  Paradife  Lofl. 
The  thicknefs  of  a  plate  requifite  to  produce  any  colour,  de¬ 
pends  only  on  the  denfity  of  the  plate,  and  not  on  that  of  the 
ambient  medium.  Newton’s  Optic ks. 

Around  him  dance  the  rofy  hours, 

And  damasking  the  ground  with  flow’rs, 

With  ambient  fweets  perfume  the  morn.  Fenton  to  L.  Gozvcr. 

Illuftrious  virtues,  who  by  turns  have  rofe. 

With  happy  laws  her  empire  to  fuftain. 

And  with  full  pow’r  affert  her  ambient  main.  Prior. 

The  ambient  aether  is  too  liquid  and  empty,  to  impel  hori¬ 
zontally  with  that  prodigious  celerity.  '  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

A'MBIGb.  n.  f.  [French.]  An  entertainment,  confifting  not 
of  regular  courfes,  but  of  a  medley  of  dirties  fet  on  together. 

When  ftraiten’d  in  your  time,  and  fen' ants  few. 

You’d  richly  then  compofe  an  ambigu  ; 

Where  firft  and  fecond  courfe,  and  your  defert, 

All  in  our  Angle  table  have  their  part.  King’s  Art  of  Cookery. 

Ambiguity,  n.  f.  [from  ambiguous.]  Doubtfulnefs  of  mean¬ 
ing  j  uncertainty  of  fignification ;  double  meaning. 
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With  ambiguities  they  often  entangle  themfelves,  not  mark¬ 
ing  what  doth  agree  to  the  word  of  God  in  itfelf,  and  what 
in  regard  of  outward  accidents.  Hooker ,  b.  v . 

We  can  clear  thefc  ambiguities , 

And  know  their  fpring,  their  head,  their  true  defcent. 

Shakefpcare's  Romeo  and  'Juliet. 
The  words  are  of  fingle  fignification,  without  any  ambigui¬ 
ty  ;  and  therefore  I  (hall  not  trouble  you,  by  {training  for  an  in¬ 
terpretation,  where  there  is  no  difficulty  ;  or  diitindtion,  where 
there  is  no  difference.  South. 

AMBIGUOUS,  adj.  [ ambiguus ,  Lat.] 

1.  Doubtful;  having  two  meanings ;  of  uncertain  fignification. 

But  what  have  been  thy  anfwers,  what  but  dark, 

Ambiguous ,  and  with  doubtful  fenfe  deluding.  Far.  Regain. 
Some  expreffions  in  the  covenant  were  ambiguous ,  and  were 
left  fo  ;  becaufe  the  perlons  who  framed  them,  were  not  all  of 
one  mind.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

2.  Applied  to  perfons  ufing  doubtful  expreffions.  It  is  applied 
to  expreffions,  or  thofe  that  ufe  them,  not  to  a  dubious,  or  fuf- 
pended  ftate  of  mind. 

Th’  ambiguous  god,  who  rul’d  her  lab’ring bread,  ^ 

In  thefe  myfterious  words  his  mind  expt  eft ;  > 

Some  truths  reveal’d,  in  terms  involv’d  the  reft.  j  Dryd. 

Silence  at  length  the  gay  Antinous  broke, 

Conftrain’d  a  fmile,  and  thus  ambiguous  fpoke.  Pope’s  Odyff. 
Ambi'guously.  adv.  [from  ambiguous.']  In  an  ambiguous  man¬ 
ner  ;  doubtfully ;  uncertainly ;  with  double  meaning. 
Ambi'guousness.  n.f.  [from  ambiguous.]  The  quality  of  being 
ambiguous;  uncertainty  of  meaning;  duplicity  of  fignifica¬ 
tion. 

Ambi'logy.  n.f.  [from  ambo ,  Lat.  and  Aoy©-.]  Talk  of  ambi¬ 
guous  or  doubtful  fignification.  Did. 

Ambi'loquous.  adj.  [from  ambo  and  loquor,  Lat.]  Ufing  ambi¬ 
guous  and  doubtful  expreffions.  Did . 

Ambi'loquy.  n.f.  [ arnbiloquium,  Lat.]  The  ufe  of  doubtful  and 
indeterminate  expreffions  ;  difeourfe  of  doubtful  meaning.  D. 
A'mbit.  n.f  [ ambitus ,  Lat.]  The  compafs  or  circuit  of  any 
thing;  the  line  that  encompaffes  any  thing. 

The  tufk  of  a  wild  boar  winds  about  almoft  into  a  perfect 
ring  or  hoop  ;  only  it  is  a  little  writhen.  In  meafuring  by  the 
ambit,  it  is  long  or  round  about  a  foot  and  two  inches ;  its  bafis 
an  inch  over.  Grew  s  Mufceum. 

Ambi'tion.  n.f.  [ ambitio ,  Lat.]  The  defire  of  fomething  higher 
than  is  poffeffed  at  prefent. 

1.  The  defire  of  preferment  or  honour. 

Who  would  think,  without  having  fuch  a  mind  as  Antiphi- 
lus,  that  fo  great  goodnefs  could  not  have  bound  gratefulnefs  ? 
and  fo  high  advancement  not  have  fatisfied  his  ambition  ?  Sidn. 

2.  The  defire  of  any  thing  great  or  excellent. 

The  quick’ning  power  would  be,  and  fo  would  reft ; 

The  fenfe  would  not  be  only,  but  be  well : 

But  wit’s  ambition  longeth  to  the  beft. 

For  it  defires  in  endlefs  blifs  to  dwell.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Urge  them,  while  their  fouls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition ; 

Left  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  foft  petitions,  pity  and  remorfe. 

Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 

3.  It  is  ufed  with  to  before  a  verb,  and  of  before  a  noun. 

I  had  a  very  early  ambition  to  recommend  my  felf  to  your 
Lordfhip’s  patronage.  A  dill  Jon. 

There  was  an  ambition  of  wit,  and  an  affectation  of  gayety. 

Pope’s  Preface  to  his  Letters. 

Ambi'tious.  adj.  [ ambitiofus ,  Lat.] 

1.  Seized  or  touched  with  ambition  ;  defirous  of  advancement ; 

*  eager  of  honours;  afpiring.  It  has  the  particle  of  before  the 

obje£l  of  ambition. 

The  neighb’ring  monarchs,  by  thy  beauty  led. 

Contend  in  crouds,  ambitious  of  thy  bed: 

The  world  is  at  thy  choice,  except  but  one, 

Except  but  him  thou  canft  not  choofe  alone.  Dryd.  Fables. 
You  have  been  pleafed  not  to  fuffer  an  old  man  to  go  dif- 
contented  out  of  the  world,  for  want  of  that  protection,  of 
which  he  had  been  fo  long  ambitious.  Dryden. 

Trajan,  a  prince  ambitious  of  glory,  defeended  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  went  upon  the  ocean,  where, 
feeing  a  veffel  trading  to  the  Indies,  he  had  thoughts  ot  out¬ 
doing  Alexander.  <  Arbutknot  on  Coins. 

2.  Eager  to  grow  bigger  ;  afpiring. 

I  have  feen 

Th’  ambitious  ocean  fwell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 

To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds.  Shakefp.  J.  Cacf 
Ambitiously,  adv.  [from  ambitious.]  In  an  ambitious  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  eagernefs  of  advancement  or  preference. 

With  fuch  glad  hearts  did  our  defpairing  men 
Salute  th’  appearance  of  the  prince’s  fleet ; 

And  each  ambitioufy  would  claim  the  ken. 

That  with  firft  eyes  did  diftant  fafety  meet.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir. 

Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  place  to  fame  well  known, 
Ambitioufy  defign’d  his  Sh— ’s  throne.  Dryden. 

AmbFtiousness.  n.f.  [from  ambitious.]  The  quality  ol  being 
ambitious. 

Vol.  I. 
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AmbFtude.  n.  f  [ ambio ,  Lat.]  Compafs;  circuit;  circumfc-< 


rence. 

To  AMBLE,  v.  n.  [ ambler ,  Fr.  ambulo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  move  upon  an  amble.  [See  Amble  ] 

It  is  good,  on  home  occaiions,  to  enjoy  as  much  of  the  pre¬ 
fent,  as.  will  not  endanger  our  futurity  ;  and  to  provide  ourfelves 
of  the  virtuofo’s  faddle,  which  will  be  fure  to  amble .  when  the 
world  is  upon  the  hardeft  trot.  Dryden’ s  Virgil ,  Dedication. 

2.  To  move  eaiily,  without  hard  fnocks,  or  fhaking. 

Who  ambles  time  withal?— A  rich  man  that  hath  not  the 
gout ;  for  he  lives  merrily,  becaufe  he  feels  no  pain  ;  knowing 
no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury  :  him  time  ambles  withal. 

Shakrfpeare’s  As  you  like  it. 

3.  In  a  ludicrous  fenfe,  to  move  with  (ubmiffion,  and  by  direc¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  horfe  that  ambles ,  ufes  a  gait  not  natural. 

A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whimpering  fhe. 

Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  goffip’s  meflage, 

And  take  the  diftaff  with  a  hand  as  patient, 

As  ere  did  Hercules.  Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

4.  To  walk  daintily  and  affedledly. 

I  am  rudely  ftampt,  and  want  love’s  majefty, 

To  ftrut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph.  Shakefp.  Ric.  III. 
A'mble.  n.f.  [from  to  amble.]  A  pace  or  movement  in  which  the 
horfe  removes  both  his  leg  on  one  fide ;  as,  on  the  far  fide,  he 
removes  his  fore  and  hinder  leg  of  the  fame  fide  at  one  time, 
whilft  the  legs  on  the  near  fide  ftand  ftill ;  and  when  the  far  legs 
are  upon  the  ground,  the  near  fide  removes  the  fore  leg  and 
hinder  leg,  and  the  legs  on  the  far  fide  ftand  ftill.  An  amble 
is  the  firft  pace  of  young  colts,  but  when  they  have  ftrength  to 
trot,  they  quit  it.  There  is  no  amble  in  the  manage  ;  riding- 
mailers  allow  only  of  walk,  trot,  and  gallop.  A  horfe  may  be 
put  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop  without  flopping ;  but  cannot  be  put 
from  an  amble  to  a  gallop  without  a  flop,  which  interrupts  the 
juftnels  of  the  manage.  Farrier  s  Did. 

A'mbler.  n.  f.  [from  to  amble.]  A  horfe  that  has  been  taught 
to  amble  ;  a  pacer. 

A'mblingly.  adv.  [from  ambling.]  With  an  ambling  move¬ 
ment. 

AMBROSIA,  n.f.  [«(*0e«r !«.] 

1 .  The  imaginary  food  of  the  gods,  from  which  every  thing 
eminently  pleafing  to  the  fmell  or  tafte,  is  called  ambrofa. 

2.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

It  has  male  flofculous  flowers,  produced  on  feparate  parts  of 
the  fame  plant  from  the  fruit,  having  no  vifible  petals ;  the 
fruit  which  fucceeds  the  female  flowers,  is  fhaped  like  a  club, 
and  is  prickly,  containing  one  oblong  feed  in  each. 

The  fpecies  are,  1.  The  marine  or  fea  ambrofia.  2.  Taller 
unfavoury  fea  ambrofia.  3.  The  talleft  Canada  ambrofia ,  with 
rough  plane  tree  leaves.  The  firft  fort  fhould  be  fown  early  in 
the  fpring,  under  a  warm  wall.  The  fecond  and  third  are  com¬ 
mon  American  weeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring.  None  of  them  have  much  beauty  to  re¬ 
commend  them.  Millar. 

Ambro'sial.  adj.  [from  ambrofia.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  or 
qualities  of  ambrofia  ;  fragrant ;  delicious  ;  deledlable. 

Thus  while  God  fpake,  ambrofial  fragrance  fill’d 
All  heaven,  and  in  the  bleffed  fpirits  eledt 
Senfe  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffus’d.  Miltons  Parad.  LoJI. 

The  gifts  of  heaven  my  following  fong  purfues, 

Aerial  honey,  and  ambrofial  dews.  Dryden’ s  Virg.  Georg. 

To  far  theft  fhores  th’  ambrofial  fpirit  flies. 

Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  fkies.  Pope. 

A'mbry.  n.f.  [a  word  corrupted  from  almonry.] 

1.  The  place  where  the  almoner  lives,  or  where  alms  are  diftri- 
buted. 

2.  The  place  where  plate,  and  utenfils  for  houfekeeping,  are 
kept ;  alfo  a  cupboard  for  keeping  cold  vidluals  :  a  word  ftill 
ufed  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  Scotland. 

Ambs  ace.  n.f.  [from  ambo ,  Lat.  and  ace.]  A  double  ace;  fo 
called  when  two  dice  turn  up  the  ace. 

I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw  ambs  ace  for  my 
life.  Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

This  will  be  yet  clearer,  by  confidering  his  own  inftance  of 
calling  ambs  ace ,  though  it  partake  more  of  contingency  than  of 
freedom.  Suppofing  the  pofiture  of  the  party’s  hand  who  did 
throw  the  dice,  fuppofing  the  figure  of  the  table,  and  of  the 
dice  themfelves,  fuppofing  the  meafure  of  force  applied,  and 
fuppofing  all  other  things  which  did  concur  to  the  produdlion 
of  that  caft,  to  be  the  very  fame  they  were,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  in  this  cafe  the  caft  is  neceffary.  Bramh.  againf  Hobbes. 
Ambula'tion.  n.f.  [ambulatio,  Lat.]  The  a£t  of  walking. 
From  the  occult  and  invifible  motion  of  the  mufcles  in  fta- 
tion,  proceed  more  offenfive  laffitudes,  than  from  ambulation. 

Browns  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 
A'mbulatory.  adj.  \ambulo,  Lat.] 

I.  That  which  has  the  power  or  faculty  of  walking. 

The  gradient,  or  ambulatory,  are  fuch  as  require  fome  bafis, 
or  bottom,  to  uphold  them  in  their  motions :  fuch  were  thofe 
ftrange  inventions*  commonly  attributed  to  Daedalus,  or  lelf- 
moving  ftatues,  which,  unlefs  violently  detained,  would  of 
themfelves  run  away.  J  Vitkins’ s  Mathemat.  Magick. 
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2.  That  which  happens  during  a  paffagc  or  walk. 

He  was  fent  to  conduce  hither  the  princefs  Henrietta  Maria, 
of  whom  his  majefty  had  an  ambulatory  view  in  his  travels. 

JVotton. 

3.  Moveable ;  as,  an  ambulatory  court ;  a  court  which  removes 
from  place  to  place  for  the  exercifc  of  its  jurifdidtion. 

A'mbury.  n.  f.  A  bloody  wart  on  any  part  of  a  horfe’s  body. 

Ambusca'de.  n.f  [embufcade,  Fr.  See  Ambush.]  A  private 
ftation  in  which  men  lie  to  furprife  others  ;  ambufh. 

Then  waving  high  her  torch,  the  fignal'  made. 

Which  rous’d  the  Grecians  from  their  ambufcade.  Dry  den. 
When  I  behold  a  fafhionable  table  fet  out,  I  fancy  that 
gouts,  fevers,  and  lethargies,  with  innumerable  diflempers,  lie 
in  ambufcade  among  the  d ilb.es.  Addifon.  Sped.  N°  195. 

Ambusca'do.  n.f.  [ embofeada ,  Span.]  A  private  poll,  in  order 
to  furprife  an  enemy. 

Sometimes  the  driveth  o’er  a  foldier’s  neck. 

And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 

Of  breaches,  ambufeadoes ,  Spanilh  blades, 

Of  healths  five  fathom  deep.  Sbakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

A'mbush.  n.f.  [ embufehe ,  Fr.  from  hois  a  wood  ;  whence  em- 
bufeher ,  to  hide  in  woods,  ambulhes  being  commonly  laid  un¬ 
der  the  concealment  of  thick  forcfls.] 

1.  The  poll  where  foldiers  or  affaffins  are  placed,  in  order  to  fall 
unexpectedly  upon  an  enemy. 

Charge,  charge,  their  ground  the  faint  Taxallans  yield. 
Bold  in  clofe  ambufh ,  bafe  in  open  field. 

Dry  den's  Indian  Emperour. 

2.  The  a£t  of  furprifing  another,  by  lying  in  wait,  or  lodging  in 
a  fecret  poll. 

Nor  lhall  we  need. 

With  dangerous  expedition,  to  invade 
Heav’n,  whofe  high  walls  fear  no  alfault  or  fiege. 

Or  ambufh  from  the  deep.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl,  b.  ii. 

3.  The  flate  of  being  polled  privately,  in  order  to  furprife ;  the 
Hate  of  lying  in  wait. 

T  he  refidue  retired  deceitfully  towards  the  place  of  their 
ambufh ,  whence  iffued  more.  Then  the  earl  gathered  his  fmall 
company  about  him,  and  maintained  the  fight.  But  the  ene¬ 
my,  whether  perceiving  fome  fuccours  advancing,  or  whether 
intending  to  draw  the  Englilh  further  into  their  ambufh  turned 
away  at  an  eafy  pace.  Hayward . 

4.  Perhaps  the  perfons  placed  in  private  llations. 

For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaller, 

Once  did  I  lay  an  ambufh  for  your  life.  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

A'mbushed.  adj.  [from  ambujlo.]  Placed  in  ambufh  ;  lying  in 
wait. 

Thick  as  the  fhades,  there  ilfue  fwarming  bands 
Of  ambufod  men,  whom,  by  their  arms  and  drefs. 

To  be  T axallan  enemies  I  guefs.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 

Ambu'shment.  n.f  [from  ambufo ;  which  fee.J  Ambulh  ; 
furprize :  a  word  now  not  ufed. 

Like  as  a  wily  fox,  that  having  fpied 
Where  on  a  funny  bank  the  lambs  do  play. 

Full  clofely  creeping  by  the  hinder  fide. 

Lies  in  ambujhment  of  his  hoped  prey.  Spenfer's  Muiopotmos. 

Ambu'st.  adj.  [arnbujlus,  Lat.]  Burnt;  fealded.  Did. 

Ambu'stion.  n.f.  [ambujlio,  Lat.]  A  burn;  a  feald. 

A'mel.  n.  f.  [email,  Fr.]  The  matter  with  which  the  variegated 
works  are  overlaid,  which  we  call  enamelled. 

The  materials  of  glafs  melted  with  calcined  tin,  compofean 
undiaphanous  body.  This  white  amel  is  the  bafis  of  all  thofe 
fine  concretes  that  goldfmiths  and  artificers  employ  in  the  cu¬ 
rious  art  of  enamelling.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

AME'N.  adv.  [A  word  of  which  the  original  has  given  rife  to 
many  conjectures.  Scaliger  writes,  that  it  is  Arabick;  and 
the  Rabbies  make  it  the  compound  of  the  initials  of  three 
words,  fignifying  the  Lord  is  a  faithful  king ;  but  the  word 
feems  merely  Hebrew,  which,  with  a  long  train  of  deri¬ 

vatives,  fignifies  firmnefs,  certainty,  fidelity.] 

A  term  ufed  in  devotions,  by  which,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer, 
we  mean,  fo  be  it,  at  the  end  of  a  creed,  fo  it  is. 

One  cried,  God  blefs  us  !  and,  Amen!  the  other. 

As  they  had  feen  me  with  thefe  hangman’s  hands. 

Lillening  their  fear,  I  could  not  fay  Amen, 

When  they  did  fay  God  blefs  us.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Bleffed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  from  everlafting  and  to 
everlalling.  Amen  and  amen.  Pfalmxh.  13. 

Ame'nable.  adj.  [ amefnable ,  Fr.  amencr  quelqu'un,  in  theP'rench 
courts,  fignifies,  to  oblige  one  to  appear  to  anfwer  a  charge 
exhibited  againfl  him.]  Refponfible ;  fubjeCt  fo  as  to  be  liable 
to  enquiries  or  accounts. 

Again,  becaufe  the  inferiour  fort  were  loofe  and  poor,  and 
not  amenable  to  the  law,  he  provided,  by  another  aCl,  that  five 
of  the  bell  and  eldell  perfons  of  every  fept,  fhould  bring  in  all 
the  idle  perfons  of  their  furname,  to  be  juflified  by  the  law. 

Sir  John  Davies  on  Ireland. 

A'me nance,  n.f.  [It  feems  to  come  from  amener,  Fr.]  Con¬ 
duct  ;  behaviour ;  mien  :  a  word  difufed. 

For  he  is  fit  to  ufe  in  all  allays, 

Whether  for  arms  and  warlike  amenance, 

Or  elfe  for  wife  and  civil  governance.  Spenf.  Hubb.  Tale. 
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W ell  kend  him  fo  far  fpaco, 

Th’  enchanter,  by  his  arms  and  amenance. 

When  under  him  he  faw  his  Lybian  Heed  to  prarlce. 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  c.  vi. 

To  AMEN D.  v.  a.  [amender,  Fr.  emendo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  corrcCt;  to  change  any  thing  that  is  wrong  to  fomething 
better. 

2.  To  reform  the  life,  or  leave  wickednefs. 

In  thefe  two  cafes  we  ufually  write  mend.  See  Mend. 
Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  I  will  caufe  you  to 
dwell  in  this  place.  Jerem.Vh.  3. 

3.  To  rellore  paflages  in  writers  which  the  copiers  are  fuppofed 
to  have  depraved ;  to  recover  the  true  reading. 

To  Ame'nd.  v.  n.  To  grow  better.  To  amend  differs  from  to 
improve ;  to  improve  fuppofes  or  not  denies  that  the  thing  is 
well  already,  but  to  amend  implies  fomething  wrong. 

As  my  fortune  either  amends  or  impairs,  I  may  declare  it  un«* 
to  you.  Sidney . 

At  his  touch 

Such  fanClity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand. 

They  prefen  tly  amend.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

AMENDE,  n.f.  [French.]  This  word,  in  [Tench,  fignifies  a 
fine,  by  which  recompenfe  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  for  the  fault 
committed.  We  ufe,  in  a  cognate  fignification,  the  word 
amends. 

Amendment,  n.f.  [amendement,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  change  from  bad  for  the  better. 

Before  it  was  prefented  on  the  llage,  fome  things  in  it  have 
palled  your  approbation  and  amendment.  Dryd.  Aureng.  Pref. 

Man  is  always  mending  and  altering  his  works  ;  but  nature 
obferves  the  fame  tenour,  becaufe  her  works  are  fo  perfeCl,  that 
there  is  no  place  for  amendments  ;  nothing  that  can  be  repre¬ 
hended.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

There  are  many  natural  defeCls  in  the  underflanding,  ca¬ 
pable  of  amendment ,  which  are  overlooked  and  wholly  neglec¬ 
ted.  Locke . 

2.  Reformation  of  life. 

Our  Lord  and  Saviour  was  of  opinion,  that  they  which 
would  not  be  drawn  to  amendment  of  life,  by  the  teflimony 
which  Mofes  and  the  prophets  have  given,  concerning  the  mi- 
feries  that  follow  finners  after  death,  were  not  likely  to  be  per- 
fiiaded  by  other  means,  although  God  from  the  dead  fhould 
have  raifed  them  up  preachers.  Hooker ,  b.  vi  §  22. 

Behold !  famine  and  plague,  tribulation  and  anguifh,  are 
fent  as  fcourges  for  amendment.  z  Efdras,  xvi.  1 9. 

Though  a  ferious  purpofe  of  amendment ,  and  trueadls  of  con¬ 
trition,  before  the  habit,  may  be  accepted  by  God ;  yet  there  is 
no  fure  judgment  whether  this  purpofe  be  ferious,  or  thefe  a£ls 
true  adls  of  contrition.  Hammond's  P radical  Catechifn » 

3.  Recovery  of  health. 

Your  honour’s  playershearing  your  amendment , 

Are  come  to  play  a  pleafant  comedy.  Shakefp.  Tam.  Shrew. 
Amendment.  [ emendatio ,  Lat.]  It  fignifies,  in  law,  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  an  errour  committed  in  a  procefs,  and  efpied  before  or 
after  judgment ;  and  fometimes  after  the  party’s  feeking  ad¬ 
vantage  by  the  errour.  Blount. 

Ame'nder.  n.  f  [from  amend.]  The  perfon  that  amends  any 
thing. 

AmeNds.  n.  f.  [amende,  Fr.  fr^m  which  it  feems  to  be  acciden¬ 
tally  corrupted.]  Recompenfe  ;  compenfation  ;  attonement. 

If  I  have  too  auflerely  punifhed  you, 

T  our  compenfation  makes  amends.  Shakefp.  Tempeji. 

Of  the  amends  recovered,  little  or  nothing  returns  to  thofe 
that  had  fuffered  the  wrong,  but  commonly  all  runs  into  the 
prince’s  coffers.  .  Sir  W.  Raleigh' s  EJfays. 

Where  I  a  pris’ner  chain’d,  fcarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprifon’d  alfo,  clofe  and  damp, 

Unwholfome  draught ;  but  here  I  feel  amends , 

T  he  breath  of  heav’n  frefh  blowing,  pure  and  fweet, 

W  ith  day-fpring  born ;  here  leave  me  to  refpire. 

Milton's  Sampfon  Agonijles. 
Some  little  hopes  I  have  yet  remaining,  that  I  make  the 
world  fome  part  of  amends  for  many  ill  plays,  by  an  heroick 

P0?™*  .  .  .  Dryden's  Aureng.  Preface. 

if  our  louls  be  immortal,  this  makes  abundant  amends  and 
compenfation  for  the  frailties  of  life,  and  fufferings  of  this 

.  _  Tillotfon. 

it  is  a  llrong  argument  for  retribution  hereafter,  that  vir¬ 
tuous  perlons  are  very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  perfons 
profperous ;  which  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  Being,  who 
appears  infinitely  wife  and  good  in  all  his  works;  unlefs  we  may 
iuppofe  that  fuch  a  promifeuous  diftribution,  which  was  necef- 
fary  for  carrying  on  the  defigns  of  providence  in  this  life,  will 
be  rectified  and  made  amends  for  in  another.  Sped.  N°  483. 
Amenity,  n.f.  [amenite,  h  r.  amcenitas,  Lat.]  Pleafantnefs ; 
agreeablenefs  of  fituation. 

Il  the  fituation  of  Babylon  was  fuch  at  firft,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  it  was  rather  a  feat  of  amenity  and  pleafure, 
than  conducing  unto  this  intention.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
o  AML  RCE.  v.  a.  [ameraer,  Fr.  feems 

to  give  the  original.] 

1.  1  o  punifh  With  a  pecuniary  penalty ;  to  exadl  a  fine;  to  in- 

flia 
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fliCl  a  forfeiture.  It  is  a  word  originally  juridical,  but  adopted 
by  other  writers. 

But  I’ll  amerce  you  with  fo  ftrong  a  fine, 

That  you  fhall  all  repent  the  lofs  of  mine. 

Shakefp.  Romeo  and  'Juliet. 
All  the  fuitors  were  confiderably  amerced ;  yet  this  proved  but 
an  ineffectual  remedy  for  thofe  mifehiefs.  Hale’s  Law  of  Engl. 

2.  Sometimes  with  the  particle  in  before  the  fine. 

They  fhall  amerce  him  in  an  hundred  fhekels  of  filver,  and 
give  them  unto  the  father  of  the  damfel,  becaufe  he  hath  brought 
up  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin  of  Ifrael.  Deut.  xxii.  19. 

3.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  conftru&ion, 
with  the  particle  of. 

Millions  of  fpirits,  for  his  fault  amerc’d 
O/'heav’n,  and  from  eternal  fplcndours  flung 
For  his  revolt.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  i. 

Ame'rcer.  n.  f.  [from  amerce .]  He  that  fets  a  fine  upon  any 
mifdemeanour ;  he  that  decrees  or  infliCts  any  pecuniary  pu- 
nifhment  or  forfeiture. 

Ame'rcement.  \n‘f  [from amerce.]  The  pecuniary  punifh- 

Ame'rciament.  )  ment  of  an  offender,  who  {lands  at  the 
mercy  of  the  king,  or  other  lord  in  his  court.  Cowell. 

All  amercements  and  fines  that  fhall  be  impofed  upon  them, 
fhall  come  unto  themfelves.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

Ames  ace.  n.f.  [a  corruption  of  the  word  ambs  ace ,  which  ap¬ 
pears,  from  very  old  authorities,  to  have  been  early  foftened  by 
omitting  the  b.  J  Two  aces  on  two  dice. 

But  then  my  ftudy  was  to  cog  the  dice. 

And  dext’roufly  to  throw  the  lucky  ftce  : 

To  fhun  ames  ace ,  that  fwept  my  flakes  away  ; 

And  watch  the  box,  for  fear  they  fhould  convey 

Falfe  bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  play.  Dryd.  P erf  us. 

A'm  ess.  n.f  [corrupted  from  amice.]  A  prieft’s  veflment.  Diet. 

Ametho'dical.  adj.  [from  a  and  method.]  Out  of  method  ; 
without  method ;  irregular. 

AMETHYST,  n.f.  [a^./-5W©,  contrary  to  wine,  or  contrary  to 
drunkennefs ;  fo  called,  either  becaufe  it  is  not  quite  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  wine,  or  becaufe  it  was  imagined  to  prevent  inebria¬ 
tion.] 

A  precious  flone  of  a  violet  colour,  bordering  on  purple. 
The  oriental  amethyfl  is  the  hardefl,  fcarcefl,  and  mofl  valuable ; 
it  is  generally  of  a  dove  colour,  though  fome  are  purple,  and 
others  white  like  the  diamond.  The  German  is  of  a  violet  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  Spanifh  are  of  three  forts ;  the  beft  are  the  blacked: 
or  deepeft  violet ;  others  are  almofl  quite  white,  and  fome  few 
tin&ured  with  yellow.  They  are  found  in  a  hill  named  St.  Sig- 
minont,  in  Catalonia,  by  following  the  vein  of  reddifh  or  black 
earth,  or  a  vein  in  a  rock  fo  coloured,  and  are  all  hexangular, 
and  pointed  like  cryflal.  Sometimes  a  great  number  is  found 
flicking  together,  like  the  Briflol  diamonds  ;  but  the  beft  are 
found  loofe  in  the  chinks  of  the  rock.  Beautiful  ones  are 
alfo  found  in  the  Pyreneans,  and  in  the  mountains  cf  Auvergne. 
The  amethyfl  is  not  extremely  hard,  but  eafy  to  be  engraved 
upon,  and  is  next  in  value  to  the  emerald.  Savary.  Chambers. 

I  obferved  fome  ftones  that  nearly  approached  the  granate 
comple&ion ;  and  feveral  very  nearly  refembling  the  amethyfl. 

Woodward  on  FoJ/ils. 

A'methyst  [in  heraldry]  fignifies  the  fame  colour  in  a  noble¬ 
man’s  coat,  that  purpure  does  in  a  gentleman’s. 

Amethystine,  adj.  [from  amcthyjL]  Refembling  an  amethyfl 

in  colour. 

AMIABLE,  adj.  [aimable,  Fr.] 

I.  Lovely;  pleafmg. 

That  which  is  good  in  the  actions  of  men,  doth  not  only  de¬ 
light  as  profitable,  but  as  amiable  alfo.  Hooker. 

She  told  her,  while  fhe  kept  it, 

’Twould  make  her  amiable ,  fubdue  my  father 
Intirely  to  her  love  ;  but  if  fine  loft  it, 

Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father’s  eye 

Should  hold  her  loathed.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

1.  Pretending  love;  fhewing  love. 

Spend  all,  only  give  me  fo  much  time  in  exchange,  as  to  lay 
amiable  fiege  to  the  honefty  of  this  Ford’s  wife  ;  ufe  your  art  of 
wooing.  Shakefpeare’s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

A'miableness.  n.f.  \f com  amiable.]  The  quality  of  being  ami¬ 
able;  lovelinefs  ;  power  of  raifing  love. 

As  foon  as  the  natural  gaiety  and  amiablencfs  of  the  young 
man  wears  off,  they  have  nothing  left  to  commend  them,  but  lie 
by  among  the  lumber  and  refufe  of  the  fpecies.  AddiJ.  Guard. 

A'miably.  adv.  [from  amiable.]  In  an  amiable  manner;  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  excite  love. 

AMICABLE,  adj.  [amicabilis,  Lat.]  Friendly;  kind.  It  is 
commonly  ufed  of  more  than  one  ;  as,  they  live  in  an  amicable 
manner  ;  but  we  feldom  fay,  an  amicable  ailion,  or  an  amicable 
man,  though  it  be  fo  ufed  in  this  paffage. 

O  grace  ferene  !  oh  virtue  heav’nly  fair, 

Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care  ! 

Frefh  blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  fky  ! 

And  faith,  our  early  immortality  ! 

Enter  each  mild,  each  amicable  gueft; 

Receive  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  reft.  Pope’s  Elo.  to  Abelard. 

A^ICABLENESS.  n.  f.  [from  amicable.]  'Fhe  quality  of  being 
amicable;  friendlinefs ;  goodwill. 


Philips. 

Prior. 


A'MtcABLY.  adv.  [from  amicable,]  In  an  amicable  manner ;  itt 
a  friendly  way;  with  goodwill  and  concord; 

They  fee 

1  hrough  the  dun  mift,  in  blooming  beauty  frefh, 

Two  lovely  youths,  that  amicably  walkt 
O’er  verdant  meads,  and  pleas’d,  perhaps,  revolv’d 
Anna’s  late  conquefts. 

I  found  my  fubjeCls  amicably  join, 

To  lellen  their  defe&s,  by  citing  mine. 

In  Holland  itfelf,  where  it  is  pretended  that  the  variety  of 
fedts  live  fo  amicably  together,  it  is  notorious  how  a  turbulent 
party,  joining  with  the  Arminians,  did  attempt  to  deftroythe 
republick.  Swift  on  the  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  Englundman. 
A'mice.  n.f.  [ amidlus ,  Lat.  ami  It,  Fr.  Primum  ex fex  indumentis 
epifeopo  &  presbyteriis  communibus  funt ,  amiCtus,  alba ,  cingulum, 
Jlola ,  manipulus,  &  planeta.  Dit  Cange.  A  mill  us  quo  collum 
Jlringitur ,  Ltf  peftus  tegitur ,  caflitatem  interioris  hominis  defignat ; 
legit  enim  cor ,  ne  vanitates  cogitet ,  flringit  autem  collum,  ne  inde 
ad linguam  tranfeat  mendacium.  Bruno.]  The  firft  or  undermoft 
part  of  a  prieft’s  habit,  over  which  he  wears  the  alb. 

I  hus  pafs’d  the  night  fo  foul,  till  morning  fair 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  fteps  in  amice  grdy.  Paradife  Reg. 

On  fome  a  prieft,  fuccinft  in  amice  white. 

Attends.  Pope’s  D  unci  ad,  b.  iv.  /.  44 1„ 

Ami'd.  i 

Am  Pd  st.  \PreP‘  Lfrom  a  and  mid,  or  midjl.] 

1.  In  the  midft ;  equally  diftant  from  either  extremity. 

Of  the  fruit 

Of  each  tree  in  the  garden  we  may  eat; 

But  of  the  fruit  of  this  fair  tree,  amidjl 
The  garden,  God  hath  faid,  ye  fhall  not  eat.  Paradife  Lbjl. 
The  two  ports,  the  bagnio,  and  Donatelli’s  ftatue  of  the  great 
duke,  amidjl  the  four  flaves,  chained  to  his  pedeftal,  are  very 
noble  fights.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

2.  Mingled  with ;  furrounded  by ;  in  the  abmitof  another  thing. 

Amid  my  flock  with  woe  my  voice  I  tear, 

And,  but  bewitch’d,  who  to  his  flock  would  moan  ?  Sidney. 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encounter’d  hills. 

Hurl’d  to  and  fro,  with  jaculation  dire.  Milt.  Par  ad.  Lojl , 

What  have  I  d  one,  to  name  that  wealthy  fwain. 

The  boar  amidjl  my  cryftal  ftreams  I  bring ; 

And  fouthern  winds  to  blaft  my  flow’ry  fpring.  Dryd.  Virg . 

Amata’s  breaft  the  fury  thus  invades. 

And  fires  wTith  rage  amid  the  fylvan  fhades.  Dryd.  Mneid. 

3.  Amongft;  conjoined  with. 

What  tho’  no  real  voice  nor  found 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ? 

In  reafon’s  ear  they  all  rejoice. 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 

For  ever  finging,  as  they  fhine, 

“  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.”  Addif.  Spebl.  N°  465. 
AmFss.  adv.  [from  a ,  which,  in  this  form  of  compofition,  often 
fignifies  according  to,  and  mifs,  the  Englifh  particle,  which  fhews 
any  thing,  like  the  Greek  ns  «§«,  to  be  wrong ;  as,  to  mi  fount, 
to  count  erroneoufly ;  to  mijdo,  to  commit  a  crime :  amifs  there-* 
fore  fignifies  not  right ,  or  out  of  order.] 

I.  Faulty;  criminal. 

For  that  which  thou  haft  fworn  to  do  amifs , 

Is  yet  amifs  when  it  is  truly  done.  Shakefp.  King  John. 
Faultily;  criminally. 

W e  hope  therefore  to  reform  ourfelves,  if  at  any  time  we 
have  done  amifs,  is  not  to  fever  ourfelves  from  the  church  we 
were  of  before.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  §  1. 

O  ye  powers  that  fearch 

The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmoft  thoughts, 

If  I  have  done  amifs,  impute  it  not.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

In  an  ill  fenfe. 

She  figh’d  withal,  they  conftru’d  all  amifs. 

And  thought  fhe  wifh’d  to  kill  who  long’d  to  kifs.  Fairfax. 
Wrong;  improper;  unfit. 

Examples  have  not  generally  the  force  of  laws,  which  all 
men  ought  to  keep,  but  of  counfels  only  and  perfuafions,  not 
amifs  to  be  followed  by  them,  whofe  cafe  is  the  like.  Hooker. 

Methinks,  though  a  man  had  all  fcience,  and  all  principles, 
yet  it  might  not  be  amifs  to  have  fome  confcience.  Tillotf.  Pref. 
Wrong  ;  not  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  thing,  what¬ 
ever  it  be. 

Your  kindred  is  not  much  amifs,  ’tis  true; 

Yet  lam  fomewhat  better  born  than  you.  Dryden. 

I  built  a  wall,  and  when  the  mafons  plaid  the  knaves,  no¬ 
thing  delighted  me  fo  much  as  to  ftand  by,  while  my  fervants 
threw  down  what  was  amifs. .  Swift. 

Reproachful ;  irreverent. 

Every  people,  nation,  and  language,  which  fpeak  any  thing 
amij's  againft  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Mefhach,  and  Abednego, 
fhall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  their  houfes  fhall  be  made  a  dunghil ; 
becaufe  there  is  no  other  God  that  can  deliver  after  this  fort. 

Daniel ,  iii.  29. 

Impaired  in  health  ;  as,  I  was  fomewhat  amifs  yefterday,  but 
am  well  to  day. 

Amifs  is  marked  as  an  adverb,  though  it  cannot  always  be  ad¬ 
verbially  rendered  ;  becaufe  it  always  follows  the  fubftantive  to 
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which  it  relates,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  adjectives  in  Eng- 
lifh  ;  and  though  we  fay  the  aCtion  was  amifs,  we  never  fay  an 
amifs  aCtion. 

9.  Amifs  is  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  as  a  noun  fubftantive. 

To  my  fick  foul,  as  fin’s  true  nature  is. 

Each  toy  feems  prologue  to  fome  great  amifs.  Hamlet. 

Ami'ssion.  n.f  [ amijjio ,  Lat.]  Lofs. 

To  Ami't.  v.  a.  [amitto,  Lat.]  To  lofe  :  a  word  little  in  ufe. 

Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air,  whereby  it 
acquireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  confidence  or  determina¬ 
tion  of  its  diffluency,  and  amitteth  not  its  offence,  but  condition 
of  fluidity.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ii. 

A'mity.  n.f  [amitie,  Fr.  amicitia,  Lat.]  Friendfhip,  whether 
publick  between  nations,  oppofed  to  war ,  or  among  the  people, 
oppofed  to  difeord ,  or  between  private  perfons. 

The  prophet  David  did  think,  that  the  very  meeting  of  men 
together,  and  their  accompanying  one  another  to  the  houfe  of 
God,  fhould  make  the  bond  of  their  love  infoluble,  and  tie  them 
in  a  league  of  inviolable  amity.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  38. 

The  monarchy  of  Great  Britain  was  in  league  and  amity  with 
all  the  world.  Sir  John  Davies  on  Ireland. 

You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  godlike  amity  ;  which  appears  mod  drongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  abfence  of  your  lord.  Shak.Merch.  of  V in. 

And  ye,  oh  Tyrians,  with  immortal  hate 
Purfue  this  race,  this  fervice  dedicate 
To  my  deplored  afhes;  let  there  be 

’Twixt  us  and  them  no  league  nor  amity.  Sir  John  Denham. 

AMMONI'AC.  n.f  The  name  of  a  drug. 

Gum  Ammoniac  is  brought  from  the  Ead  Indies,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  ooze  from  an  umbelliferous  plant.  Diofcorides  fays, 
it  is  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  ferula  growing  in  Barbary,  and  the 
plant  is  called  agafyllis.  Pliny  calls  the  tree  me  top  ion,  which,  he 
fays,  grows  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whence  the 
gum  takes  its  name.  It  ought  to  be  in  dry  drops,  white  with¬ 
in,  yellowifh  without,  eafily  fufible,  rednous,  fomewhat  bitter, 
and  of  a  very  fharp  tafte  and  fmell,  fomewhat  like  garlick.  This 
gum  is  faid  to  have  ferved  the  ancients  for  incenfe,  in  their  fa- 
crifices.  It  enters  feveral  medicinal  compofitions,  as  an  atte- 
nuant  and  detergent ;  and,  outwardly  applied,  it  is  refolutive 
and  fuppurative.  Savary.  Trevoux. 

Sal  Ammoniac  is  a  volatile  fait  of  two  kinds,  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern.  The  ancient  fort,  deicribed  by  Pliny  and  Diofcorides, 
was  a  native  fait,  generated  in  thofe  large  inns  or  caravanferas, 
where  the  crouds  of  pilgrims,  coming  from  the  temple  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Ammon,  ufed  to  lodge  ;  who,  in  thofe  parts,  travelling  up¬ 
on  camels,  and  thofe  creatures  when  in  Cyrene,  a  province  of 
Egypt,  where  that  celebrated  temple  dood,  urining  in  the  da- 
bles,  or,  fay  fome,  in  the  parched  fands,  out  of  this  urine, which 
is  remarkably  drong,  arofe  a  kind  of  fait,  denominated  fome¬ 
times  from  the  temple,  Ammoniac ,  and  fometimes  from  the 
country,  Cyreniac.  Since  the  ceflation  of  thefe  pilgrimages, 
no  more  of  this  fait  is  produced  there  ;  and,  from  this  deficien¬ 
cy,  fome  fufpeft  there  never  was  any  fuch  thing:  but  this  fuf- 
picion  is  removed,  by  the  large  quantities  of  a  fait,  nearly  of 
the  fame  nature,  thrown  out  by  mount  ./Etna.  I  he  characters 
of  the  ancient  fal  ammoniac  are,  that  it  cools  water,  turns  aqua 
fortis  into  aqua  regia,  and  confequently  diffolves  gold. 

The  modern  fal  ammoniac  is  entirely  factitious,  and  made  in 
Egypt ;  where  feveral  long-necked  glafs  bottles, being  filled  with 
foot,  a  little  fea  fait,  and  the  urine  of  cattle,  and  having  their 
mouths  luted  with  a  piece  of  wet  cotton,  are  placed  over  an 
oven  or  furnace,  contrived  for  the  purpofe,  in  a  thick  bed  of 
afhes,  nothing  but  the  necks  appearing,  and  kept  there  two  days 
and  anight,  with  a  continual  drong  lire.  The  deam  fwells  up 
the  cotton,  and  forms  a  pade  at  the  vent-hole,  hindering  the 
falts  from  evaporating;  which,  being  confined,  dick  to  the  top 
of  the  bottle,  and  are,  upon  breaking  it,  taken  out  in  thofe  large 
cakes,  which  they  fend  to  England.  Only  foot  exhaled  from 
dung,  is  the  proper  ingredient  in  this  preparation;  and  the 
dung  of  camels  aflords  the  dronged  and  bed. 

Our  chymids  imitate  the  Egyptian  fal  ammoniac,  by  adding 
one  part  of  common  lalt  to  live  of  urine ;  with  which  fome  mix 
that  quantity  of  foot,  and  putting  the  whole  in  a  veffel,  they 
raife  from  it,  by  fublimation,  a-white,  friable,  farinaceous  fub- 
dance,  which  they  call  fal  ammoniac.  There  are  various  pre¬ 
parations  of  this  fait  ufed  in  pharmacy  ;  as,  fublimate  offal  am- 
moniac,  and  flowers  of  fal  ammoniac ,  ufed  as  fudorificks,  diu- 
reticks,  and  good  aperients  ;  volatile  fal  ammoniac ,  ufed  againd 
malignant  fevers,  as  a  fudorifick,  and  in  pocket  bottles  ;  fpirit 
of  fed  ammoniac,  of  various  kinds.  Chamber  s. 

Ammoni'acal.  adj.  [from  ammoniac.]  Having  the  properties 

of  ammoniac  fait.  .  . 

Human  blood  calcin’d,  yields  no  fixed  fait ;  nor  is  it  a  fal 
ammoniack  ;  for  that  remains  immutable  after  repeated  did  il¬ 
lations  ;  and  didillation  dedroys  the  ammoniacal  quality  of  ani¬ 
mal  falts,  and  turns  them  alkaline :  fo  that  it  is  a  fait  neither 
quite  fixed,  nor  quite  volatile,  nor  quite  acid,  nor  quite  alka¬ 
line,  nor  quite  ammoniacal ;  but  foft  and  benign,  approaching 
neared  to  the  nature  of  fal  ammoniac.  Arbuthnot. 

Ammunition,  n.f  [fuppofed  by  fome  to  come  from  amonitio, 
which,  in  the  barbarous  ages,  feems  to  have  fignified  fupply  of 
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provificn  ;  but  it,  furely,  may  be  more  reafonabJy  derived  from 
munitio, fortification ;  chofes  a  munitions,  things  for  the  fortress.] 

MThey  mud  make  themfelves  deferable  againd  drangers ;  and 
mud  have  the  aflidance  of  fome  able  military  man,  and  conve¬ 
nient  arms  and  ammunition  for  their  deience.  #c  * 

The  colonel  (laid  to  put  in  the  ammunition  he  brought  with 
him;  which  was  only  twelve  bar, els  of  powder,  and  twelve 
hundred  weight  of  match.  .  Chrmdm.b.  vnt. 

All  the  rich  mines  of  learning  ranfackt  are, 

To  furnifh  ammunition  for  this  war. 

But  now  his  dores  of  ammunition  fpent, 

His  naked  valour  is  his  only  guard  : 

Rare  thunders  are  from  his  dumb  cannon  lcnt,^ 

And  folitary  guns  are  fcarcely  heard.  Dryden  s  Annus  Mir. 
Ammunition  bread,  n.f.  Bread  for  the  fupply  o  earmi 

or  garrifons.  oblivion  ;  an  a&  by  which 

A  mnesty.  »./■  [afiwria.j  Anactoi  umiviu  ,  j 

crimes  againd  the  government,  to  a  certain  time,  are  001 
terated,  that  they  can  never  be  brought  into  charge. 

I  never  read  of  a  law  enadfed  to  take  away  the  force  of  all 
laws,  by  which  a  man  may  fafely  commit  upon  the  lad  of  June, 
what  he  would  infallibly  be  hanged  for,  if  he  committed  it  on 
the  flrd  of  July  ;  by  which  the  greated  criminals  may  efcape, 
provided  they  continue  long  enough  in  power,  to  antiquate  t  eir 
crimes,  and,  by  difling  them  a  while,  deceive  the  egi  ature  in¬ 
to  an  amnejly.  .  .  Sv*£ 

AMNl'coLiST.  n.f  [amnicola,  Lat.]  Inhabiting  near  a  river.  D. 
Amni'genous.  n.f  [amnigenus,  Lat.]  Born  of  a  river.  Dia . 

i^NIOn  ?  n  f  r E  at.  perhaps  fromap®-] 

A'MNIOS.  5  J  .  .  .  r  .  ,  , 

The  innermod  membrane  with  which  the  feetus  in  the  womb 
is  mod  immediately  covered,  and  with  which  the  red  of  the  fe- 
cundines,  the  chorion,  and  alantois,  are  ejected  after  birth.  It  is 
whiter  and  thinner  than  the  chorion.  It  alfo  contains  a  nutri- 
tious  humour,  feparated  by  glands  for  that  purpofe,  with  which 
the  foetus  is  preferved.  *It  is  outwardly  cloathed  with  the  uri¬ 
nary  membrane,  and  the  chorion,  which  fometimes  dick  o 
clofe  to  one  another,  that  they  can  fcarce  be  feparated.  It  has 
alfo  its  veffels  from  the  fame  origin  as  the  chorion.  -  Quincy. 
AMO' MUM.  n.  f  [Lat.]  A  fort  of  fruit. 

The  commentators  on  Pliny  and  Diofcorides  difler  about  the 
ancient  amomum ;  but  the  generality  of  them  fuppofe  it  to  be 
a  fruit  different  from  ours.  Scaliger  is  confident,  that  the  amo¬ 
mum  was  no  fruit ;  but  the  wood,  which  bore  tome  refem- 
blance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  was  ufed  in  embalming  of  bo¬ 
dies;  whence  the  name  mummy  was  given  to  bodies  embalmed 
with  it.  The  modern  amomum  appears  to  be  the flfon,  ovflum , 
of  the  ancients,  or  bajiard Jl one-par jlley.  It  refembles  the  mufeat 
grape,  grows  in  clulters,  and  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  pea, 
round,  membranous,  and  divided  into  three  cells,  that  contain 
feveral  brown  angular  grains,  of  a  very  ftrong  aromatick  tade 
and  fmell.  This  fruit  is  brought  from  die  Eaft  Indies,  and 
makes  part  of  the  compofition  of  treacle.  It  is  of  a  hot  fpicy 
tafte  and  fmell.  There  is  likewife  another  paler  feed,  named 
amomum  ;  but  neither  are  in  much  repute  in  phyfick. 

Trevoux.  Chambers. 

Amo'ngst.  \prep'  [amanS>3eman3>  Saxon.] 

1.  Mingled  with  ;  placed  with  other  perfons  or  things;  on  every 
fide. 

Amongfl  ftrawberries  fow  here  and  there  fome  borage-feed; 
and  you  (hall  find  the  ftrawberries  under  thofe  leaves  far  more 
large  than  their  fellows.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijl.  N°  44 1. 

The  voice  of  God  they  heard, 

Now  walking  in  the  garden,  by  foft  winds 
Brought  to  their  ears,  while  day  declin’d  :  they  heard, 

And  from  his  prefence  hid  themfelves,  among 
The  thickeft  trees,  both  man  and  wife.  Paradife  Lofl. 

1.  Conjoined  with  others,  fo  as  to  make  part  of  the  number. 

I  have  then,  as  you  fee,  obferved  the  failings  of  many  great 
wits  amongfl  the  moderns,  who  have  attempted  to  write  an  epic 
poem.  "  Dryden' s  Juvenal,  Dedicat. 

There  were,  among  the  old  Roman  ftatues,  feveral  of  Venus 
in  different  poftures  and  habits ;  as  there  are  many  particular 
figures  of  her  made  after  the  fame  defign.  Addifon  on  Italy. 
A'morist.  n.  f.  [from  amour.]  An  inamorato;  a  galant ;  aman 
profefling  love. 

Female  beauties  are  as  fickle  in  their  faces  as  their  minds  ; 
though  cafualties  fhould  fpare  them,  age  brings  in  a  neceffity  of 
decay ;  leaving  doters  upon  red  and  white,  perplexed  by  incer¬ 
tainty  both  of  the  continuance  of  their  miftrefs’s  kindnefs,  and 
her  beauty,  both  which  are  neceffary  to  the  amoriJT s  joys  and 
quiet.  Boyle. 

AMORO'SO.n.f  [Ital.  ]  A  man  enamoured.  Ditt. 

A'morous.  adj  [r.morofo,  Ital.] 

I .  In  love;  enamoured  ;  with  the  particle  of  before  the  thing  lov¬ 
ed  ;  in  Shakefpeare,  on. 

Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero  ;  and  hath  withdrawn 
her  father  to  break  with  him  about  it. 

Shakefpeare' s  Much  ado  about  nothing. 
Apes,  as  foon  as  they  have  brought  forth  their  young,  keep  their 
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eves  fattened  oil  them,  and  are  never  weary  of  admiring  their 
beauty  :  fo  amorous  is  nature  of  whatfeever  fhe  produces. 

'  Dryden’s  Dufrcfnoy. 

Naturally  inclined  to  love ;  difpofed  to  fondnefs ;  fond. 

8*  *  The  amrous  matter  own’d  her  potent  eyes. 

Sigh’d  when  he  look’d,  and  trembl’d  as  he  drew ; 

Each  flowing  line  confirm’d  his  firtt  furprize, 

And  as  the  piece  advanc’d,  the  paflion  grew.  Prior. 

*  Relating,  or  belonging  to  love. 
y  I  that  am  not  Ihap’d  for  fportive  tricks. 

Nor  made  to  court  an  amrous  looking-glafs, 

I  that  am  rudely  ftampt.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

’  And  intp  all  things  from  her  air  infpir’d 
The  fpirit  of  love,  and  amorous  delight.  Parad.  Loft ,  b.  viii. 

In  the  amorous  net 

Firtt  caught  they  lik’d ;  and  each  his  liking  chofe. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  xi.  /.  586. 

O  !  how  I  long  my  carelefs  limbs  to  lay 
Under  the  plantane’s  fhade,  and  all  the  day 
With  amrous  airs  my  fancy  entertain, 

Invoke  the  mufes,  and  improve  my  vein  !  W dler . 

A'morously.  adv.  [from  amorous.]  Fondly ;  lovingly. 

When  thou  wilt  fwim  in  that  live-bath. 

Each  fifh,  which  every  channel  hath, 

Will  amoroufy  to  thee  fwim, 

Gladder  to  catch  thee,  than  thou  him.  _  Donne. 
A'morousness.  n.f  [from  amorous.]  The  quality  of  being  a- 
morous  ;  fondnefs  ;  lovingnefs  ;  love. 

All  Gynecia’s  aftions  were  interpreted  by  Bafilius,  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  jealoufy  of  his  arnoroufnefs.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

’  I  can  readily  believe  that  Lindamor  has  wit,  and  arnoroufnefs 
enough,  to  make  him  find  it  more  eafy  to  defend  fair  ladies, 
than  to  defend  himfelf  againft  them.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

AMO'RT.  adv.  [b  la  mart ,  Fr.]  In  the  ftate  of  the  dead ;  de¬ 
jected  ;  depreffed  ;  fpiritlefs.  . 

How  fares  my  Kate  ?  what,  fweeting,  all  amort  ? 

Shakefpeare’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Amortization.  \n.f  [arnortifement,  amortijfable,  Fr.]  The 
Amo'rtizement.  \  right  or  a£t  of  transferring  lands  to  mort¬ 
main  ;  that  is,  to  fome  community,  that  never  is  to  ceafe. 

Every  one  of  the  religious  orders  was  confirmed  by  one  pope 
or  other;  and  they  made  an  efpecial  provifion  for  them,  after 
the  laws  of  amortization  were  devifed  and  put  in  ufe  by  princes. 

Aylijfe’s  Parergon  furis  Canonici. 

To  AMORTIZE,  v.  a.  [ amortir ,  Fr.]  To  alien  lands  or  te¬ 
nements  to  any  corporation,  guild  or  fraternity,  and  their  fuC- 
ceflors  \  which  cannot  be  done  without  licence  of  the  hing,  and 
the  lord  of  the  manour.  Blount. 

This  did  concern  the  kingdom  to  have  farms  fufficient  to 
maintain  an  able  body  out  or  penury,  and  to  amortize  part  of 
the  lands  unto  the  yeomanry,  or  middle  part  of  the  people. 

Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

To  Amo've.  v.  a.  [amoveo,  Lat.]  _ 

tyo  remove  from  a  poft  or  ftation  ;  a  juridical  fenfe. 

2.  To  remove ;  to  move ;  to  alter :  a  fenfe  now  out  of  ufe. 
Therewith,  amoved  from  his  fober  mood. 

And  lives  he  yet,  faid  he,  that  wrought  this  act? 

And  do  the  heavens  afford  him  vital  food  ?  Fairy  Queen. 
To  Amo'unt.  v.n.  [monter,Yr.]  . 

1.  To  rife  to  in  the  accumulative  quantity;  to  compofe  in  the 

*  whole  ;  with  the  particle  to.  It  is  ufed  of  feveral  fums  in  quan¬ 
tities  added  together.  .  ,  ...  ... 

Let  us  compute  a  little  more  particularly  how  much  this  will 
amount  to ,  or  how  many  oceans  of  water  would  be  neceflary  to 
compofe  this  great  ocean  rowling  in  the  air,  without  bounds  or 
kankg  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  It  is  ufed,  figuratively,  of  the  confluence  rifingfrom  any  thing 

taken  altogether.  .  r  .  ,  , 

The  errours  of  young  men  are  the  rum  of  bufinefs  ;  but  the 
errours  of  aged  men  amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might  have 
been  done,  or  fooner.  Bacon’s  Effays  Civil  and  Moral. 

Judgments  that  are  made  on  the  wrong  fide  of  the  danger, 
amount  to  no  more  than  an  affixation  of  flail,  without  either 
credit  or  effedt.  ^  EJlrange. 

Amo'unt.  n.f.  [from  To  amount.]  The  fum  total ;  the  refult 
of  feveral  fums  or  quantities  accumulated. 

And  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life, 

Where  are  you  now,  and  what  is  your  amount  ? 

Vexation,  difappointment,  and  remorfe.  Thomfons  IVinter . 
Amo'ur.  n.f.  [amour,  Fr.  amor ,  Lat.]  An  affair  of  gallantry ; 
an  intrigue  :  generally  ufed  of  vicious  love.  The  ou  founds 
like  00  in  poor. 

No  man  is  of  fo  general  and  diffufive  a  luft,  as  to  profecute 
his  amours  all  the  world  over  ;  and  let  it  burn  never  fo  outra- 
aeoufly,  yet  the  impure  flame  will  either  die  of  ltfelf,  or  con- 
fume  the  body  that  harbours  it.  South’s  Sermons. 

The  rcttlefs  youth  fearch’d  all  the  world  around ; 

But  how  can  Jove  in  his  amours  be  found  ? 

Addifon’s  Ovid’s  Metam. 

A'mper.  n.f.  [amppe.  Sax.]  A  tumour,  with  inflammation  ; 
bile  :  a  word  faid,  by  Skinner,  to  be  much  in  ufe  in  Effex ; 
but,  perhaps,  not  found  in  books. 

Vol,  i. 


A  M  P 

AMPHFBIOUS.  adj.  and  /31<3k]  That  which  partake* 
of  two  natures,  fo  as  to  liVe  in  two  elements ;  as,  in  air  and 
water. 

A  creature  of  amphibious  nature, 

On  land  a  beaft,  a  filh  in  water.  Hudibras,  cant.  iii. 

Thofe  are  called  amphibious,  which  live  freely  in  the  air,  up¬ 
on  the  earth,  and  yet  are  obferved  to  live  long  upon  water,  a3 
if  they  were  natural  inhabitants  of  that  element ;  though  it  be 
worth  the  examination  to  know,  whether  any  of  thofe  crea¬ 
tures  that  live  at  that  eafe,  and  by  Choice,  a  good  while,  or  at 
any  time  upon  the  earth,  can  live,  a  long  time  together,  perfect- 
]y  under  water.  Locke. 

Fifhes  contain  much  oil,  and  amphibious  animals  participate 
fomewhatof  the  nature  of  fifhes,  and  are  oily.  Arbuthmt. 

Amphi'eiousness.  n.f.  [from  amphibious.]  I  he  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  live  in  different  elemen  s. 

Amphibolo'gical.  adj.  [from  amphibology.]  Doubtful. 

Amphieolo'gically.  adv.  [from  amphibological.]  Doubtfully ; 
with  a  doubtful  meaning* 

AMPHIBO'LOGY.  n.f.  [  iipQiGofay'ict.]  Difcourfeof  uncer¬ 
tain  meaning.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  equivocation,  which 
means  the  double  fignification  of  a  firtgle  word  ;  as,  noli  regem 
occidere,  timcrc  bonum  ejl,  is  amphibology  ;  capture  lepores ,  mean¬ 
ing  by  lepores,  either  hares  or  jefts,  is  equivocation. 

Now  the  fallacies,  whereby  men  deceive  others,  and  are  de¬ 
ceived  themfelves,  the  ancients  have  divided  into  verbal  and 
real ;  of  the  verbal,  and  fuch  as  conclude  from  miftakes  of  the 
word,  there  are  but  two  worthy  our  notation ;  the  fallacy  of 
equivocation  and  amphibology.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

In  defining  obvious  appearances,  we  are  to  ufe  what  is  moll 
plain  and  eafy ;  that  the  mind  be  not  milled  by  amphibologies’, 
or  ill  conceived  notions,  into  fallacious  deductions. 

Glanvi lie’s  Scepfs  Scientifca. 

Amphibolous,  adj.  [itypi  and  |?«xxa/.]  Toffed  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  ;  ftriking  each  way. 

Never  was  there  fuch  an  amphibolous  quarrel,  both  parties  de¬ 
claring  themfelves  for  the  king,  and  making  ufe  of  his  name  in 
all  their  remonftrances,  to  juttify  their  adtions.  _  Howell . 

Amphi'logy.  n.f.  [a^pi  and  xty©-. ]  Equivocation;  ambiguity./). 

AMPHlSTj/FJNA.  n.  f  [Lat.  d  [Apicrpbwr,.]  A  ferpent  luppofed  to 
have  two  heads. 

That  the  amphisbana ,  that  is,  a  fmaller  kind  of  ferpent, 
which  moveth  forward  and  backward,  hath  two  heads,  or  one 
at  either  extreme,  was  affirmed  by  Nicander,  and  others. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iih 
Scorpion,  and  afp,  and  arnphisbana  dire, 

Ceraftes  horn’d,  hydrus,  and  ellops  drear, 

And  dipfas.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  x. 

AMPHTSCII.  n.f.  [Lat.  dptferx toi,  of  and  axia,  a  fhadow.  J 
Thofe  people  dwelling  in  climates,  wherein  the  ihadows,  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  fall  both  ways ;  to  the  north  pole, 
when  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthern  figns,  and  to  the  fouth  pole, 
when  he  is  in  the  northern  figns.  Thefe  are  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  torrid  zone. 

AmPHITHe'atRE.  n.f.  [of  du-tpidsargov,  of  afx.(pi  and  Gsatf/xai.]  A 
building  in  a  circular  or  oval  form,  having  its  area  encompaffed 
with  rows  of  feats  one  above  another ;  where  fpedtators  might 
behold  fpedtacles,  as  ftage-plays,  or  gladiators.  The  theatres 
of  the  ancients  were  built  in  the  form  of  a  femicircle,  only  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  jutt  femicircle  by  one  fourth  part  of  the  diameter; 
and  the  amphitheatre  is  two  theatres  joined  together ;  fo  that 
the  longett  diameter  of  the  amphitheatre,  was  to  the  fhorteft, 
as  one  and  a  half  to  one. 

Within,  an  amphitheatre  appear’d 
Rais’d  in  degrees  ;  to  fixty  paces  rear’d, 

That  when  a  man  was  plac’d  in  one  degree, 

Height  was  allow’d  for  him  above  to  fee.  Dryd.  Fables. 
Conceive  a  man  placed  in  the  burning  iron  chair  at  Lyons, 
amid  the  infults  and  mockeries  of  a  crouded  amphitheatre,  and 
ttill  keeping  his  feat ;  or  ftretched  upon  a  grate  of  iron,  over 
coals  of  fire,  and  breathing  out  his  foul,  among  the  exquifite 
fufferings  of  fuch  a  tedious  execution,  rather  than  renounce 
his  religion,  orblafpheme  his  Saviour.  AddiJ.  on  the  Chr.  Rel. 
A'MPLE.  adj.  [amplus,  Lat.] 

1.  Large;  wide;  extended. 

Heav’n  defeends 
In  univerfal  bounty,  fhedding  herbs. 

And  fruits,  and  flowers,  on  nature’s  ample  lap.  TJmnfon. 

2.  Great  in  bulk. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  dsmonftration  of 
.  grief  ? - - 

She  took  ’em,  and  read  ’em  in  my  prefence, 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill’d  down 

Her  delicate  cheeks.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

3.  Unlimited  ;  without  reflridtion. 

Have  what  you  afk,  your  prefents  I  receive ; 

Land  where,  and  when  you  pleafe,  with  ample  leave.  Dryd. 

4.  Liberal ;  large ;  without  parfimony. 

If  we  fpeak  of  ttridt  jutticc,  God  could  no  way  have  been 

bound  to  require  man’s  labours  in  fo  large  and  ample  manner  as 
human  felicity  doth  import;  in  as  much  as  the  dignity  of  this 
exceedeth  fo  far  the  other’s  value.  Hooker. 

U  5.  Large; 
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jj.  Large ;  fplendid  ;  without  refervation. 

To  difpofe  the  prince  the  more  willingly  to  undertake  his 
relief,  the  earl  made  ample  promifes,  that,  within  fo  many  days 
after  the  fiege  fhould  be  raifed,  he  would  advance  his  highnefs’s 
levies  with  two  thoufand  men.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

6.  Diffufive ;  not  contracted  ;  as,  an  ample  narrative  ;  that  is,  not 
an  epitome. 

A'mpleness.  n.  f  [from  ample.  1  The  quality  of  being  ample; 
largenefs ;  fplendour. 

Impoffible  it  is  for  a  perfon  of  my  condition  to  produce  any 
thing  in  proportion  either  to  the  amplenefs  of  the  body  you  re- 
prefent,  or  of  the  places  you  bear.  South. 

To  A'mpliate.  v.  a.  [ amplio ,  Lat.j  To  enlarge;  to  make 
greater ;  to  extend. 

He  fhall  folemnly  look  upon  it,  not  only  to  deftroy  ours,  but 
to  eftablifh  his  own  ;  not  to  traduce  or  extenuate,  but  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  dilucidate,  to  add  and  ampliate ,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  ancients.  Brown's  Preface  to  Vulgar  Errours. 

Ampliation,  n.f  [from  ampliate.'] 

1 .  Enlargement ;  exaggeration  ;  extenfion: 

Odious  matters  admit  not  of  an  ampliation ,  but  ought  to  be 
reftrained  and  interpreted  in  the  mildeft  fenfe.  Ayli fife's  Parer. 

2.  DifFufenefs ;  enlargement. 

The  obfcurity  of  the  fubjedl,  and  the  prejudice  and  prepof- 
feflion  of  moft  readers,  may  plead  excufe  for  any  ampliations  or 
repetitions  that  may  be  found,  whilft  I  labour  to  exprefs  myfelf 
plain  and  full.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech ,  Preface. 

To  Ampli'ficate.  v.  a.  [ amplifico ,  Lat.]  To  enlarge;  to 
fpread  out ;  to  amplify.  Dili. 

Amplification,  n.f.  [ amplification ,  Fr.  amplification  Lat.j 

1.  Enlargement;  extenfion. 

2.  It  is  ufually  taken  in  a  rhetorical  fenfe,  and  implies  exaggerated 
reprefentation,  or  diffufe  narrative ;  an  image  heightened  be¬ 
yond  reality ;  a  narrative  enlarged  with  many  circumftances. 

I  fhall  fummarily,  without  any  amplification  at  all,  fhew  in 
what  manner  defeats  have  been  fupplied.  Sir  f.  Davies. 

1'hings  unknown  feem  greater  than  they  are,  and  are  ufu¬ 
ally  received  with  amplifications  above  their  nature. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vi. 
Is  the  poet  juftifiable  for  relating  fuch  incredible  amplifica¬ 
tions  ?  It  may  be  anfwered,  if  he  had  put  thefe  extravagances 
into  the  mouth  of  Ulyfles,  he  had  been  unpardonable ;  but 
they  fuit  well  with  the  character  of  Alcinous.  Pope's  Od.  notes. 
A'mplifier.  n.f.  [from  Do  amplify.]  One  that  enlarges  any 
thing ;  one  that  exaggerates  ;  one  that  reprefents  any  thing 
with  a  large  difplay  of  the  belt  circumftances ;  it  being  ufually 
taken  in  a  good  fenfe. 

Dorillaus  could  need  no  amplifier's  mouth  for  the  higheft 
point  of  praife.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

To  ATiplify.  v.  a.  [1 amplifier ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  enlarge  ;  to  encreafe  any  material  fubftance,  or  objeCl  of 
fenfe. 

So  when  a  great  moneyed  man  hath  divided  his  chefts,  and 
coins,  and  bags,  he  feemeth  to  himfelf  richer  than  he  was  :  and 
therefore  a  way  to  amplify  any  thing,  is  to  break  it,  and  to  make 
anatomy  of  it  in  feveral  parts,  and  to  examine  it  according  to 
the  feveral  circumftances.  Bacon's  Effays. 

All  concaves  that  proceed  from  more  narrow  to  more  broad, 
do  amplify  the  found  at  the  coming  out.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifiory. 

2.  To  enlarge,  or  extend  any  thing  incorporeal. 

For  as  the  reputation  of  the  Roman  prelates  grew  up  in  thefe 
blind  ages,  fo  grew  up  in  them  withal,  a  defire  of  amplifying 
their  power,  that  they  might  be  as  great  in  temporal  forces,  as 
mens  opinions  have  formed  them  in  fpiritual  matters.  Raleigh. 

3.  To  exaggerate  any  thing;  to  enlarge  it  by  the  manner  of  re¬ 
prefentation. 

Since  I  have  plainly  laid  open  the  negligence  and  errours  of 
every  age  that  is  part,  I  would  not  willingly  feem  to  flatter  the 
prefent,  by  amplifying  the  diligence  and  true  judgment  of  thofe 
fervitours  that  have  laboured  in  this  vineyard.  Davies  on  Irel. 
Thy  general  is  my  lover ;  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  adfs  ;  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallel’d,  haply  amplified.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

4.  To  enlarge  ;  to  improve  by 'new  additions. 

I  feel  age  advancing,  and  my  health  is  infufKcient  to  increafe 
and  amplify  thefe  remarks,  to  confirm  and  improve  thefe  rules, 
and  to  illuminate  the  feveral  pages.  IVatts. 

To  A'mplify.  v.  n.  Frequently  with  the  particle  on. 

1.  To  fpeak  largely  in  many  words  ;  to  lay  one’s  felf  out  in  dif- 
fufion. 

When  you  afle<ft  to  amplify  on  the  former  branches  of  a  dif- 
courfe,  you  will  often  lay  a  neceflity  upon  yourfelf  of  contrac¬ 
ting  the  latter,  and  prevent  yourfelf  in  the  moft  important  part 
of  your  defign.  IVatts' s  Logick. 

2.  To  form  large  or  pompous  reprefentations. 

I  have  fometimes  been  forced  to  amplify  on  others  ;  but  here 
where  the  fubjedt  is  fo  fruitful,  that  theharveft  overcomes  the 
reaper,  I  am  Ihortened  by  my  chain.  Dryd.  Fab.  Ded. 

Homer  amplifies ,  not  invents ;  and  as  there  was  really  a  peo¬ 
ple  called  Cyclopeans,  fo  they  might  be  men  of  great  ftature, 
or  giants.  Pope's  Odyjfey ,  notes. 


Amplitude,  ti.fi  [amplitude,  Fr.  amplitude,  Lat.j 

1.  Extent.  t 

Whatever  I  look  upon,  within  the  amplitude  of  heaven  and 
earth,  is  evidence  of  human  ignorance.  Glanville's  Scepfis > 

2.  Largenefs ;  greatnefs. 

Men  fhould  learn  how  fevere  a  thing  the  true  inquifition  of 
nature  is,  and  accuftom  themfelves,  by  the  light  of  particulars, 
to  enlarge  their  minds  to  the  amplitude  of  the  world,  and  not 
reduce  the  world  to  the  narrownefs  of  their  minds.  Bacon. 

3.  Capacity. 

With  more  than  human  gifts  from  heaven  adorn  d. 

Perfections  abfolute,  graces  divine, 

And  amplitude  of  mind  to  greateft  deeds.  Farad.  Regained. 

4.  Splendour;  grandeur;  dignity. 

In  the  great  frame  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  princes,  or  eftates,  to  add  amplitude  and  greatnefs 
to  their  kingdoms.  Bacon  s  EJJdys. 

5.  Copioufnefs ;  abundance. 

You  fhould  fay  every  thing  which  has  a  proper  and  diredt 
tendency  to  this  end  ;  always  proportioning  the  amplitude  of 
your  matter,  and  the  fulnefs  of  your  difeourfe,  to  your  great 
defign ;  the  length  of  your  time,  to  the  convenience  of  your 
hearers.  IVatts' s  Logick. 

6.  Amplitude  of  the  range  of  a  project He,  denotes  the  horizontal  line 
fubtending  the  path  in  which  it  moved. 

7.  Amplitude,  in  aftronomy,  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  intercepted 
between  the  true  eaft  and  weft  point  thereof,  and  the  centre  of 
the  fun  or  ftar  at  its  rifing  or  fetting.  It  is  eaftern  or  ortive, 
when  the  ftar  rifes,  and  weftern  or  occiduous,  when  the  ftar 
fets.  The  eaftern  or  weftern  atnplitude ,  are  alfo  called  northern 
or  fouthern,  as  they  fall  in  the  northern  or  fouthern  quarters  of 
the  horizon. 

8.  Magnetical  amplitude ,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  fun  at  his  rifing,  and  the  eaft  or  weft  point  of  the 
compafs;  or,  it  is  the  difference  of  the  rifing  or  fetting  of  the 
fun,  from  the  eaft  or  weft  parts  of  the  compafs.  Chambers. 

AT  ply.  adv.  [ample,  Lat.j 

1.  Largely;  liberally. 

For  whofe  well-being. 

So  amply,  and  with  hands  fo  liberal. 

Thou  haft  provided  all  things.  Miltoti's  Par.  Lojl,  b.  viii. 

The  evidence  they  had  before  was  enough,  amply  enough,  to 
convince  them  ;  but  they  were  refolved  not  to  be  convinced  : 
and  to  thofe,  who  are  refolved  not  to  be  convinced,  all  motives, 
all  arguments  are  equal.  Attcrbuiy's  Sermons. 

2.  At  large;  without  referve. 

At  return 

Of  him  fo  lately  promis’d  to  thy  aid, 

The  woman’s  feed ;  obfeurely  then  foretold. 

Now  amplier  known,  thy  Saviour,  and  thy  Lord.  Par.  Lojl. 

3.  At  large ;  copioufly  ;  with  a  diffufive  detail. 

Some  parts  of  a  poem  require  to  be  amply  written,  and  with 
all  the  force  and  elegance  of  words  ;  others  mull  be  eaft  into 
fhadows  ;  that  is,  parted  over  in  ftlence,  or  but  faintly  touched. 

Dry  den's  Dufrefnoy ,  Prefi 

To  AMPUTATE,  v.  a.  [ amputo ,  Lat.j  To  cut  off  a  limb  :  a 
word  ufed  only  in  chirurgery. 

Amongft  the  cruizers  in  private  frigates  from  Dunkirk,  it 
was  complained,  that  their  furgeons  were  too  adtive  in  ampu¬ 
tating  thofe  fradfured  members.  IVifeman's  Surgery. 

AmputaTion.  n.f.  [amputatio,  Lat.j 

The  operation  of  cutting  off  a  limb,  or  other  part  of  the 
body,  with  an  inftrument  of  fteel.  The  ufual  method  of  per¬ 
forming  it,  in  the  inftance  of  a  leg,  is  as  follows.  The  proper 
part  for  the  operation  being  four  or  five  inches  below  the  knee, 
the  fkin  and  flefh  are  firft  to  be  drawn  very  tight  upwards,  and 
fecured  from  returning  by  a  ligature  two  or  three  fingers  broad  : 
above  this  ligature  another  loofe  one  is  parted,  for  the  gripe  ; 
which  being  twifted  by  means  of  a  ftick,  may  be  ftraitened  to 
any  degree  at  pleafure.  Then  the  patient  being  conveniently 
fituated,  and  the  operator  placed  to  the  infide  of  the  limb, which 
is  to  be  held  by  one  affiftant  above,  and  another  below  the  part 
defigned  for  the  operation,  and  the  gripe  fufficiently  twifted,  to 
prevent  too  large  an  haemorrhage,  the  flefh  is,  with  a  ftroke  or 
two,  to  be  feparated  from  the  bone  with  the  difmemberinL  knife. 
Then  the  perioftium  being  alfo  divided  from  the  bone  with  the 
back  of  the  knife,  faw  the  bone  afunder,  with  as  few  ftrokes  as 
poflible.  When  two  parallel  bones  are  concerned,  the  flefh  that 
grows  between  them  muft  likewife  be  feparated  before  the  ufe 
of  the  faw.  This  being  done,  the  gripe  may  be  flackened,  to 
give  an  opportunity  of  fearching  for  the  large  blood  veflels,  and 
fecuring  the  haemorrhage  at  their  mouths.  After  making  pro¬ 
per  applications  to  the  ftump,  loofen  the  firft  ligature,  and  pull 
both  the  fkin  and  the  flefh,  as  far  as  conveniently  may  be,  over 
the  ftump,  to  cover  it ;  and  fecure  them  with  the  crofs  ftitch 
made  at  the  depth  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  the 
fkin.  Then  apply  pledgets,  aftringents,  plaifters,  and  other 
neceflaries.  Chambers. 

1  he  Amazons,  by  the  amputation  of  their  right  breaft,  had 
the  freer  ufe  of  their  bow.  Brown's  V ulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv. 

A'mulet.  n.  f.  [ amulette ,  Fr.  amuletum ,  Lat.j  An  appended 

remedy. 
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remedy,  or  prefervative  t  a  thing  hung  about  the  neck,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  for  preventing  or  curing  of  fome  parti¬ 
cular  difeafes. 

That  fpirits  are  corporeal,  feems  at  firft  view  a  conceit  dero¬ 
gative  unto  himfelf ;  yet  herein  he  eftablilheth  the  do&rine  of 
luftrations,  amulets ,  and  charms.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

They  do  not  certainly  know  the  falfity  of  what  they  report ; 
and  their  ignorance  muft  ferve  you  as  an  amulet  againft  the  guilt 
both  of  deceit  and  malice.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Amurco'sit  y.  n.  f  [ amurca ,  Lat.]  The  quality  of  lees  or  mo¬ 
ther  of  any  thing. 

To  AM U'SE.  v.  a.  [ amufer ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  entertain  with  tranquillity ;  to  fill  with  thoughts  that  en¬ 
gage  the  mind,  without  diftrafting  it.  To  divert  implies  fome- 
thing  more  lively,  and  to  pleafe ,  fomething  more  important. 
It  is  therefore  frequently  taken  in  a  fenfe  bordering  on  con¬ 
tempt. 

They  think  they  fee  vifions,  and  are  arrived  to  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  revelations ;  when,  indeed,  they  do  but  dream  dreams, 
and  amufe  themfelves  with  the  fantaftick  ideas  of  a  bufy  imagi¬ 
nation.  Decay  of  Piety. 

I  cannot  think  it  natural  for  a  man,  who  is  much  in  love,  to 
4  amufe  himfelf  with  trifles.  Waljh. 

2.  To  draw  on  from  time  to  time  ;  to  keep  in  expectation;  as, 
he  amufed  his  followers  with  idle  promifes. 

Amu'sement.  n.  f  \amifement^  Fr.]  That  which  amufes ;  en¬ 
tertainment. 

Every  intereft  or  pleafure  of  life,  even  the  mod  trifling  amufe - 
ment,  is  fuftered  to  poftpone  the  one  thing  neceflary.  Rogers. 

During  his  confinement,  his  amufement  was  to  give  poifon  to 
dogs  and  cats,  and  fee  them  expire  by  flower  or  quicker  tor¬ 
ments.  Pope’s  Etb.  Epift.  notes. 

I  was  left  to  ftand  the  battle,  while  others,  who  had  better 
talents  than  a  draper,  thought  it  no  unpleafant  a?nufement  to 
look  on  with  fafety,  whilft  another  was  giving  them  diverfion, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  liberty.  Swift. 

Amu'ser.  n.f  [ amufeur ,  Fr.]  He  that  amufes,  as  with  falfe 
promifes.  The  French  word  is  always  taken  in  an  ill  fenfe. 
Amu'sive.  adj.  [fro m  amufe.]  That  which  has  the  power  of  a- 
mufing. 

But  amaz’d. 

Beholds  th’  amufive  arch  before  him  fly, 

Then  vanifh  quite  away.  Tbomfons  Spring. 

Amy'gdalate.  adj.  [, amygdala ,  Lat.]  Made  of  almonds. 
Amv'gdaline.  adj.  [ amygdala ,  Lat.]  Relating  to  almonds; 
refembling  almonds. 

An.  article,  [ane,  Saxon,  een,  Dutch,  eine,  German.]  The  ar¬ 
ticle  indefinite,  ufed  before  a  vowel,  or  h  mute.  See  A. 

1.  One,  but  with  lefs  emphafis  ;  as,  there  ftands  a  houfe. 

Since  he  cannot  be  always  employed  in  ftudy,  reading,  and 
converfation,  there  will  be  many  an  hour,  befides  what  his  ex- 
ercifes  will  take  up.  Locke. 

2.  Any,  or  fome ;  as,  an  elephant  might  fwim  in  this  water. 

He  was  no  way  at  an  uncertainty,  nor  ever  in  the  leaft  at  a 
Iofs  concerning  any  branch  of  it.  Locke  on  St.  Paul’s  Epijiles. 
A  wit’s  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod. 

An  honefl:  man’s  the  nobleft  work  of  God.  Pope. 

3.  Sometimes  it  fignifies,  like  a>  fome  particular  flate ;  but  this 
is  now  difufed. 

It  is  certain,  that  odours  do,  in  a  fmall  degree,  nourifh;  efpe- 
cially  the  odour  of  wine  ;  and  we  fee  men  an  hungred  do  love 
to  fmell  hot  bread.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

4.  An  is  fometimes,  in  old  authours,  a  contraction  of  and  if. 

He  can’t  flatter,  he  ! 

An  honefl:  mind  and  plain,  he  mull  fpeak  truth  ; 

An  they  will  take  it  fo ;  if  not,  he’s  plain.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 

5.  Sometimes  a  contraction  of  and  before  if 

Well  I  know 

The  clerk  will  ne’er  wear  hair  on’s  face  that  had  it. 

« - He  will  an’  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

6.  Sometimes  it  is  a  contraction  of  as  if. 

My  next  pretty  correfpondent,  like  Shakefpeare’s  lion  inPy- 
ramus  and  Thifbe,  roars  an  it  were  any  nightingale. 

Addifon.  Guardian ,  N°  1 2  r . 
A'NA.  adv.  [La.]  A  word  ufed  in  the  preferiptions  of  phyfrek, 

importing  the  like  quantity  ;  as,  wine  and  honey,  a  or  ana  ^ii  • 
that  is,  of  wine  and  honey  each  two  ounces. 

In  the  fame  weight  prudence  and  innocence  take, 

Ana  ok  each  does  the  juft  mixture  make.  Cowley. 

He’ll  bring  an  apothecary, with  a  chargeable  long  bill  of  anas. 

Dryden’s  Spanifj  Friar. 
ANA.  n.  f  Books  fo  called  from  the  laft  fyllables  of  their  titles  ; 
as,  Scaligerana ,  Thuaniana  ;  they  are  loofe  thoughts,  or  cafual 
hints,  dropped  by  eminent  men,  and  collected  by  their  friends. 

Anaca'mptick.  adj.  [LmL^ttIu.]  Reflecting,  or  reflected  :  an 
anacamptick  found,  an  echo ;  an  anacamptick  hill,  a  hill  that 
produces  an  echo. 

Anaca'mpticks.  n.  f.  The  doCtrine  of  reflected  light,  or  ca- 
toptricks.  It  has  no  Angular. 

Anacatha'rtick.  n.f.  [See  Cathartick,]  Anymedicine 
that  works  upwards.  Qjui'ncy. 
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AN ACEP HAL  AO' SIS.  n.  f  [Lax  tpcc^Lu^;.]  Recapitulation, 
or  fummary  of  the  principal  heads  of  adifeourfe.  Diet. 

AnaGhorete.  1  n.f.  [fometimes  vicioufly  writen  anchorite  \ 

AnaGhorite.  j.  clvaxp^Tio:.]  A  monk,  who,  with  the  leave 
of  his  fuperiour,  leaves  the  convent  for  a  more  auftere  and  fo- 
litary  life. 

Yet  lies  not  love  dead  here,  but  here  doth  fit, 

Vow’d  to  this  trench,  like  an  anachorite.  Donne. 

Anachronism,  n.f.  [from  La.  and  %^$>.]  An  errour  in  com¬ 
puting  time,  by  which  events  are  mifplaced  with  regard  to  each 
other.  It  feems  properly  to  fignify  an  errour  by  which  an  event 
is  placed  too  early  ;  but  is  generally  ufed  for  any  errour  in  chro¬ 
nology. 

This  leads  me  to  the  defence  of  the  famous  anachronifm ,  in 
making  ./Eneas  and  Dido  cotemporaries  :  for  it  is  certain,  that 
the  hero  lived  almoft  two  hundred  years  before  the  building  of 
Carthage.  Dryden’s  Virgil,  Dedicat. 

Anacla'ticks.  n.f.  [w  and  *>.sG.]  The  doCtrine  of  refrac¬ 
ted  light ;  dioptricks.  It  has  no  Angular. 

ANADIPLO'SIS.  n.f.  [®al.®^((.]  Reduplication;  a  figure 
in  rhetorick,  in  which  the  laft  word  of  a  foregoing  member 
of  a  period  becomes  the  firft  of  the  following  ;  as,  he  retained 
his  virtues  arnidjl  all  his  misfortunes,  misfortunes  which  only  his 
virtue  brought  upon  him. 

Anagoge'tical.  adj.  [La.yuyr.]  That  which  contributes  or 
relates  to  fpiritual  elevation,  or  religious  raptures  ;  myfterious  ; 
elevated  above  humanity.  Didt. 

AnagoGical.  adj.  [anagog/jue,  Fr.]  Myfterious;  elevated; 
religioufly  exalted.  '  Didt. 

Ana  goGic  ally.  adv.  [from  anagogical.]  Myfterioufly ;  with 
religious  elevation. 

A'NAGRAM.  n.f.  [  La  and  .  ]  A  conceit  arihng  from 

the  letters  of  a  name  tranfpofed;  as  this,  of 
attorney-general  to  Charles  I.  a  very  laborious  man,  I  moyl  in 
law. 

Though  all  her  parts  be  not  in  th’  ufual  place. 

She  hath  yet  the  anagrams  of  a  good  face  : 

If  we  might  put  the  letters  but  one  way. 

In  that  lean  dearth  of  words,  what  could  we  lay  ?  Donne. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchafe  fame 

In  keen  iambicks,  but  mild  anagram.  Drvden. 

Anagra'mmatjSM.  n.f.  [from  anagram.]  The  act  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  anagrams. 

The  only  quinteflence  that  hitherto  the  alchymy  of  wit 
could  draw  out  of  names,  is  anagrammatijin ,  or  metagramma- 
matifm,  which  is  a  diflolution  of  a  name  truly  written  into  his 
letters,  as  his  elements,  and  a  new  connexion  of  it  by  artificial 
tranfpofition,  without  addition,  fubftraClion,  or  change  of  any 
letter  into  different  words,  making  fome  perfect  fenfe  appliable 
to  the  perfon  named.  Cain  den. 

Anagra^matist.  n.f.  [from  anagram.]  A  maker  of  ana¬ 
grams. 

To  Anagra'mmatize,  v.  11.  [ anagrammatifer ,  Fr.]  To  make 
anagrams. 

Anale'pTick.  adj.  [LaKoTpwx.^r.]  Comforting;  corroborating: 
a  term  of  phyfick. 

Analeptick  medicines  cherilh  the  nerves,  and  renew  the  fpi¬ 
rits  and  ftrength.  Quincy. 

Analogical,  adj.  [from  analogy  ] 

1.  Ufed  by  way  of  analogy.  It  feems  properly  diftinguiihed  from 
analogous ,  as  words  from  things  ;  analogous  fignifies  having  re¬ 
lation,  and  analogical  having  the  quality  of  reprefenting  rela¬ 
tion. 

It  is  looked  on  only  as  the  image  of  the  true  God,  and  that 
not  as  a  proper  likenefs,  but  by  analogical  reprefentation. 

Stil/ingfeet’s  Def.  of  Dijc.  on  Rom.  Idolatry. 

When  a  word,  which  originally  iignifies  any  particular  idea 
or  object,  is  attributed  to  feveral  other  objects,  not  by  way  of 
refemblance,  but  on  the  account  of  fome  evident  reference  to 
the  original  idea,  this  is  peculiarly  called  an  analogical  word  ; 
fo  a  found  or  healthy  pulfe,  a  found  digeftion,  found  deep,  are 
fo  called,  with  reference  to  a  found  and  healthy  conftitution ; 
but  if  you  fpeak  of  found  doctrine,  or  found  fpeech,  this  is  by 
way  oi  refemblance  to  health,  and  the  words  are  metaphorical. 

IVatts’s  Logick. 

2.  Analogous ;  having  refemblance  or  relation. 

There  is  placed  the  minerals  between  the  inanimate  and  ve¬ 
getable  province,  participating  fomething  analogical  to  either. 

Plales’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Analogically,  adv.  [from  analogical]  In  an  analogical  man¬ 
ner  ;  in  an  analogous  manner. 

I  am  convinced,  from  the  fimplicity  and  uniformity  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  of  all  his  works,  that  there  is  fome  one 
univerfal  principle,  running  through  the  whole  fyftem  of  crea¬ 
tures  analogically. ,  and  congruous  to  their  relative  natures. 

Cheyne’s  Philofoph.  Principles . 

AnaLoGicalness.  n.f.  [from  analogical.]  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  analogical ;  fitnefs  to  be  applied  for  the  illuftration  of  fome 
analogy. 

Ana'logism.  n.f.  [Laroyifabc.]  An  argument  from  the  caufe 
to  the  effect. 

To  Ana'logizf.  V.  a.  [from  analogy.]  To  explain  by  way  of 
1  analogy ; 
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&tta!ogy  *,  to  form  fome  rcfemblante  between  different  things ; 
to  confide r  fomething  with  regard  to  its  analogy  with  fome- 

tohat  elfe.  , 

We  have  fyftems  of  material  bodies,  diverily  figured  and 

fituated,  if  feparately  confidered  ;  they  reprefent  the  object  ol 
the  defire,  which  is  analogized  by  attraction  or  gravitation. 

Cbeynes  Philof.  Principles. 

Analogous,  ad j.  [«v<*  and 

i  .  Having  analogy ;  bearing  fome  refemblance  or  proportion  ; 
having  fomething  parallel. 

Exercife  makes  things  eafy,  that  would  be  otherwife  very 
hard ;  as,  in  labour,  watchings,  heats,  and  colds ;  and  then 
there  is  fomething  analogous  in  the  exercife  of  the  mind,  to  that 
of  the  body.  It  is  folly  and  infirmity  that  makes  us  delicate 
and  froward.  ^  Ejlrange. 

Many  important  confequences  may  be  drawn  from  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  moft  common  things,  and  analogous  reafonings 
from  the  caufes  of  them.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  It  has  the  word  to  before  the  thing  to  which  the  refemblance  is 
noted. 

This  incorporeal  fubftance  may  have  fome  fort  of  exiftence, 
analogous  to  corporeal  extenfion  :  though  we  have  no  adequate 
conception  hereof.  Locke. 

A  NATO  GY.  n.f  [dvxXoyttx..] 

1.  Refemblance  between  things  with  regard  to  fome  circum- 
ftances  or  effects  ;  as,  learning  is  faid  to  enlighten  the  mind  ; 
that  is,  it  is  to  the  mind  what  light  is  to  the  eye,  by  enabling 
it  to  difeover  that  which  was  hidden  before. 

From  God  it  hath  proceeded,  that  the  church  hath  evermore 
held  a  prefeript  form  of  common  prayer,  although  not  in  all 
things  every  where  the  fame,  yet,  for  the  moft  part,  retaining 
the  fame  analogy.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  25. 

What  I  here  obferve  of  extraordinary  revelation  and  pro¬ 
phecy,  will,  by  analogy  and  due  proportion,  extend  even  to 
thofe  communications  of  God’s  will,  that  are  requifite  to  fal- 
vfttion.  South. 

2.  When  the  thing  to  which  the  analogy  is  fuppofed,  happens  to 
be  mentioned,  analogy  has  after  it  the  particles  to  or  with ; 
when  both  the  things  are  mentioned  after  analogy ,  the  particle 
between  or  betwixt  is  ufed. 

If  the  body  politick  have  any  analogy  to  the  natural,  an  a£t  of 
oblivion  were  neceffary  in  a  hot  diftemper’d  ftate. 

Dryd.  Pref.  to  Abjalom  and  Achitop. 
By  analogy  with  all  other  liquours  and  concretions,  the  form 
of  the  chaos,  whether  liquid  or  concrete,  could  not  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  prefent  earth.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

If  we  make  him  exprefs  the  cuftoms  of  our  country,  rather 
than  of  Rome,  it  is  either  when  there  was  fome  analogy  be¬ 
twixt  the  cuftoms,  or  to  make  him  more  eafy  to  vulgar  Under- 
Handing.  Drydens  Juvenal ,  Dedication. 

3.  By  grammarians,  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  agreement  of  feve- 
ral  words  in  one  common  mode  ;  as,  from  love  is  formed  loved , 
from  hate ,  hated ,  from  grieve ,  grieved. 

Ana'lysis.  n.f  [aWtoW?-] 

1 .  A  feparatidn  of  a  compound  body  into  the  feveral  parts  of 
which  it  confifts. 

There  is  an  account  of  dew  falling,  in  fome  places,  in  the 
form  of  butter,  or  greafe,  which  grows  extremely  fetid  ;  fo  that 
the  analyfis  of  the  dew  of  any  place,  may,  perhaps,  be  the  beft 
method  of  finding  fuch  contents  of  the  foil  as  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  fun.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  confideration  of  any  thing  in  parts,  fo  as  that  one  particu¬ 
lar  is  firft  confidered,  then  another. 

Analyfis  confifts  in  making  experiments  and  obfervations, 
and  in  drawing  general  conclufions  from  them  by  induction, 
and  admitting  of  no  objections  againft  the  conclufions,  but  fuch 
as  are  taken  from  experiments,  or  other  certain  truths. 

Newton’s  Opticks. 

3.  A  folution  of  any  thing,  whether  corporeal  or  mental,  to  its 
firft  elements  ;  as,  of  a  fentence  to  the  fingle  words ;  of  a  com¬ 
pound  word,  to  the  particles  and  words  which  form  it ;  of  a 
tune,  to  fingle  notes  ;  of  an  argument,  to  fimple  propofitions. 

We  cannot  know  any  thing  of  nature,  but  by  an  analyfis  of 
its  true  initial  caufes;  till  we  know  the  firft  fprings  of  natural 
motions,  we  are  ftill  but  ignorants.  Glanville  s  Scepfts  Scientif 
Analytical,  adj.  [from  analyfis.'] 

1.  That  which  refolves  anything  into  firft  principles  ;  that  which 
feparates  any  compound.  See  Analysis. 

Either  may  be  probably  maintained  againft  the  inaccurate- 
nefs  of  the  analytical  experiments  vulgarly  relied  on.  Boyle. 

2.  That  which  proceeds  by  analyfis,  or  by  taking  the  parts  of  a 
compound  into  diftinCI  and  particular  confideration. 

Defcartes  hath  here  infinitely  outdone  all  the  philosophers 
that  went  before  him,  in  giving  a  particular  and  analytical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  univerfal  fabrick :  yet  he  intends  his  principles  but 
for  hypothefes.  Glanville’ s  Scepfts  Scientif  ca. 

AnalyTically.  adv.  [from  analytical.]  In  fuch  a  manner  as 
feparates  compounds  into  fimples.  See  Analysis. 
AnalyTick.  adj.  O’roA vU&.]  The  manner  of  refolving  com¬ 
pounds  into  the  fimple  conftituent  or  component  parts,  ap¬ 
plied  chiefly  to  mental  operations. 

He  was  in  logick  a  great  critick, 

Profoundly  /hill’d  in  analytick.  IIu di bras, 
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Analytick  method  takes  the  whole  compound  as  it  finds  it, whe¬ 
ther  it  be  a  fpecies  or  an  individual,  and  leads  us  into  the-know- 
ledge  of  it,  by  refolving  into  its  firft  principles,  or  parts,  its  ge- 
ncrick  nature,  and  its  fpecial  properties;  and  therefore  it  is 
called  the  method  of  refolution.  H  alts  s  Logic  . 

To  ANALYZE,  v.  a.  To  refolve  a  compound  in¬ 
to  its  firft  principles.  See  Analysis.  . 

Chvmiftry  enabling  us  to  depurate  bodies,  and,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  analyze  them,  and  take  afunder  their  heterogeneous 
parts,  in  many  chymical  experiments,  we  may,  better  than  in 
others,  know  what  manner  of  bodies  we  employ ;  art  having 
made  them  more  fimple  or  uncompounded,  than  nature  alone  is 

wont  to  prefent  them  us. 

To  analyze  the  immorality  of  any  aftion  into  its  lalt  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  if  it  be  inquired,  why  fuch  an  action  is  to  be  avoided, 
the  immediate  anfwer  is,  becaufe  it  is  fin.  Norris  s  Mifcell. 

When  the  fentence  is  diftinguifhed  into  fubjedt  and  predi¬ 
cate,  propofition,  argument,  adt,  object,  caufe,  effect,  a  junct, 
onpofite,  U’c.  then  it  is  analyzed  analogically  and  metaphyfi- 
cally.  This  laft  is  what  is  chiefly  meant  in  the  theological 

fchools,  when  they  fpeak  of  analyzing  a  text  of  fcripture.  . 

IVatts  s  Logick. 

AWyzER.  n.f.  [from  To  analyze.]  That  which  has  the  power 

Particular  reafons  incline  me  to  doubt,  whether  the  fire  be 
the  true  and  univerfal  analyzer  of  mixt  bodies.  _  Boyle. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  n.f.  [«*  and  pogpov.]  Deformation  ;  a 
perfpedtive  projection  of  any  thing,  fo  that  to  the  eye,  at  one 
point  of  view,  it  /hall  appear  deformed,  in  another,  an  exaeft 
and  regular  reprefentation.  Sometimes  it  is  made  to  appear 
confufed  to  the  naked  eye,  and  regular,  when  viewed  in  a  mir- 
rour  of  a  certain  form. 

ANANAS,  n.f.  The  pine  apple.  , 

It  has  a  flower  confiding  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  funnel -ftiaped ;  the  embryos  produced  in  the  tu¬ 
bercles,  afterwards  become  fruit;  the  feeds  in  the  tubercles  are 

fmall,  and  almoft  kidney-fhaped.  .  .  - 

The  fpecies  are,  1.  Oval-fhaped  pine  apple,  with  a  whitiih 
fle/h.  2.  Pyramidal  pine  apple,  with  a  yellow  flefh..  3.  Pine 
apple,  with  fmooth  leaves.  4.  Pine  apple,  with  fhining  green 
leaves,  and  fcarce  any  fpines  on  their  edges.  5.  The  olive- 

coloured  pine.  . 

The  firft  fort  is  moft  common  in  Europe,  but  the  rruit  or  the 

fecond  is  larger,  better  flavoured,  and  its  juice  not  fo  aftrin- 
gent.  The  fifth  fort  is  the  moft  rare  in  Europe,  but  efteemed . 
above  all  the  reft.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fuckers  ; 
and  from  the  crowns  which  grow  on  the  top  of  the  ii  uit.  Mill* 
Witnefs  thou  beft  anana ,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate’er 

The  poets  imag’d  in  the  golden  age.  Thomf.  Summer. 

ANA'NAS,  wild.  The  fame  with  penguin.  See  PENGUIN. 
ANAPHORA,  n.f.  [Lutpof.]  A  figure,  when  feveral  claufes 
of  a  fentence  are  begun  with  the  fame  word,  or  found;  as, — . 
Where  is  the  wife  ?  When  is  the  feribe  ?  Where  is  the  difputer  of 
this  world? 

AnapleroTick.  adj.  [waroXtigow.]  That  which  fills  up  any 
vacuity ;  ufed  of  applications  which  promote  flefh. 

A'NARCH.  n.f.  [See  Anarchy.]  An  authour  of  confu- 

fion. 

Him  thus  the  anarch  old. 

With  fault’ring  fpeech,  and  vifage  incompos’d, 

Anfwer’d.  Milton  sParadije  Eof,  b.  ii. 

Ana'rchical.  adj.  [from  anarchy.]  Confufed;  without  rule 
or  government. 

In  this  anarchical  and  rebellious  ftate  of  human  nature,  the 
faculties  belonging  to  the  material  world  prefume  to  determine 
the  nature  of  fubje&s  belonging  to  the  fupreme  Spirit. 

Cheyne’s  Philofophical  Principles. 
A'narchy.  n.f.  [Laex!‘<x.]  Want  of  government;  a  ftate 
in  which  every  man  is  unaccountable ;  a  ftate  without  magi- 
ftracy. 

Where  eldeft  night 
And  chaos,  anceftors  of  nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy ,  amidft  the  noife 

Of  endlefs  wars,  and  by  confufion  ftand.  Paradife  Loft. 
Arbitrary  power  is  but  the  firft  natural  ftep  from  anarchy ,  or 
the  favage  life  ;  the  adjufting  power  and  freedom  being  an  ef¬ 
fect  and  confequence  of  maturer  thinking.  Swift. 

AN  AS  A’ RCA.  n.f.  [from  «  and  axg.]  A  fort  of  dropfy,  where 
the  whole  fubftance  is  fluffed  with  pituitous  humours.  -Quincy. 

When  the  lympha  ftagnates,  or  is  extravafated  under  the 
/kin,  it  is  called  an  anafarca,  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

AnasaTcous.  adj.  [from  anafarca.]  Relating  to  an  anafarca  j 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  anafarca. 

A  gentlewoman  laboured  of  an  afeites,  with  an  anafarcous 
fwelling  on  her  belly,  thighs,  and  legs.  Wifeman. 

Anastoma'tick.  adj.  [from  dm  and  Tf**.]  That  which  has 
the  quality  of  opening  the  veffels,  or  of  removing  obftruc- 
tions. 

AN  A  ST 0  MO' SIS.  n.f.  [from  am  and  *■«**«.]  The  inofculation 
of  veffels,  or  the  opening  of  one  vcffel  into  another ;  as,  of  the 

arteries  into  the  veins. 
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AN  A' STROP  HE.  n.f.  [Lar^pf  a  prepofterous  placing,  from 
atarppw.]  A  figure  whereby  words  which  Ihould  have  been 
precedent,  are  poftponed. 

ANA'THEMA.  n.  J.  [LaS./xu.] 

1.  A  curfe  pronounced  by  ecclefiaftical  authority  3  excommunica¬ 
tion. 

Her  bare  anathemas  fall  but  like  fo  many  bruta  fulmina  upon 
the  fchifmatical  ;  who  think  themfelves  fhrewdly  hurt,  forfooth, 
by  being  cut  off  from  the  body,  which  they  choofe  not  to  hp  of. 

South’s  Sermons. 

2.  The  objeCI  of  the  curfe,  or  perfon  curfed.  This  feems  the  ori¬ 
ginal  meaning,  though  now  little  ufed. 

Anathema'tical.  adj.  [from  anathema .]  That  which  has 
the  properties  ol  an  anathema 3  that  which  relates  to  an  ana¬ 
thema. 

Anathema'tically.  adv.  [from  anathcmatical.]  In  an  ana- 
thematical  manner. 

To  Anathe'matize.  v.  a.  [from  anathema.]  To  pronounce 
accurfed  by  ecclefiaftical  authority  ;  to  excommunicate. 

I  hey  were  therefore  to  be  anathematized  after  this  manner, 
and,  with  deteftation,  branded  and  banifhed  out  of  the  church. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

Anati'ferous.  adj.  [from  anas  and  fero ,  Lat.]  Producing 
ducks. 

If  there  be  anatiferous  trees,  whofe  corruption  breaks  forth 
into  barnacles  ;  yet,  if  they  corrupt,  they  degenerate  into  mag¬ 
gots,  which  produce  not  them  again.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Ana'tocism.  n.f.  [ anatocifmus ,  Lat.  aWWicr/xo;.]  The  accumu¬ 
lation  of  interell  upon  interell  5  the  addition  of  the  interell  due 
for  money  lent,  to  the  original  fum.  A  fpecies  of  ufury  gene¬ 
rally  forbidden. 

Anato'mica  l.  adj.  [from  anatomy.] 

1.  Relating  or  belonging  to  anatomy. 

When  we  are  taught  by  logick  to  view  a  thing  completely 
in  all  its  parts,  by  the  help  of  divifion,  it  has  the  ufe  of  an  ana¬ 
tomical  knife,  which  differs  an  animal  body,  and  feparates  the 
veins,  arteries,  nerves,  mufcles,  membranes,  &c.  and  fhews  us 
the  feveral  parts  which  go  to  the  compofition  of  a  complete  ani¬ 
mal.  Watts’s  Logick. 

2.  Proceeding  upon  principles  taught  in  anatomy  3  confidered  as 
the  object  of  anatomy. 

There  is  a  natural,  involuntary  diftortion  of  the  mufcles, 
which  is  the  anatomical  caufe  of  laughter  3  but  there  is  another 
caufe  of  laughter,  which  decency  requires.  Swift. 

3.  Anatomized  5  differed  ;  feparated. 

The  continuation  of  folidity  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with, 
and,  if  we  will  look  into  the  minute  anatotnical  parts  of  matter, 
is  little  different  from,  hardnefs.  Locke. 

Anato'mic all y.  adv.  [from  anatomical.]  In  an  anatomical 
manner 5  in  the  fenfe  of  an  anatomifi:  3  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  anatomy. 

While  fome  affirmed  it  had  no  gall,  intending  only  thereby 
no  evidence  of  anger  or  fury,  others  have  conftrued  anatomically , 
and  denied  that  part  at  all.  Brozun’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii. 

AnaTomist.  n.  f.  [dyello^oc.]  He  that  ftudies  the  ftructure  of 
animal  bodies,  by  means  of  difie&ion  3  he  that  divides  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  animals,  to  difcover  the  various  parts. 

Anatomifi s  adjudged,  that  if  nature  had  been  fuffered  to  run 
her  own  courfe,  without  this  fatal  interruption,  he  might  have 
doubled  his  age.  Hozvel's  Vocal  Forejl. 

Hence  when  anatomijls  difcourfe. 

How  like  brutes  organs  are  to  ours  ; 

They  grant,  if  higher  powers  think  fit, 

A  bear  might  foon  be  made  a  wit  3 

And  that,  for  any  thing  in  nature, 

Pigs  might  fqueak  love  odes,  dogs  bark  fatire.  Prior. 

To  ANATOMIZE.  V.  a.  [aval s(mu,] 

1.  To  diffe&an  animal  3  to  divide  the  body  into  its  component 
or  conftituent  parts. 

Our  induftry  mult  even  anatomize  every  particle  of  that  bo¬ 
dy,  which  we  are  to  uphold.  Hooker ,  Dedicat. 

2.  To  lay  any  thing  open  diftin&ly,  and  by  minute  parts. 

I  fpeak  but  brotherly  of  him,  but  Ihould  I  anatomize  him  to 
thee  as  he  is,  I  muft  blufh  and  weep,  and  then  muft  look  pale 
and  wonder.  Shakefpeare’s  As  you  like  it. 

Then  dark  diftin&ions  reafon’s  light  difguis’d, 

And  into  atoms  truth  anatomiz’d.  Denham. 

ANATOMY,  n.f  [awlojwla J 

1.  The  art  of  differing  the  body. 

It  is  therefore  in  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as  in  that  of  the 
body  3  more  good  will  accrue  to  mankind,  by  attending  to  the 
large,  open,  and  perceptible  parts,  than  by  If udying  too  much 
fuch  finer  nerves  and  veflels,  as  will  for  ever  efcape  our  obfer- 
vation.  Pope’s  Effay  on  Man ,  Pref. 

2.  The  doCtrine  of  the  ftruCture  of  the  body,  learned  by  diffec- 
tion. 

Let  the  mufcles  be  well  inferted  and  bound  together,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  knowledge  of  them  which  is  given  us  by  ana¬ 
tomy.  Drydens  Dufrefioy. 

3.  The  a£t  of  dividing  any  thing,  whether  corporeal  or  intellec¬ 
tual. 
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Wheq  a  moneyed  man  hath  divided  his  chefls,  he  feemeth  to 
himfelt  richer  than  he  was ;  therefore,  a  way  to  amplify  any 
thing,  is  to  break  it,  and  to  make  anatomy  of  it  in  feveral  parts. 

Bacon  s  EJJ'ays . 

4.  The  body  ftripped  of  its  integuments  ;  a  Ikeleton. 

O  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder’s  mouth. 

Then  with  a  paffion  I  would  lhake  the  world. 

And  rouze  from  lleep  tliat  fell  anatomy , 

Which  cannot  hear  a  feeble  lady’s  voice.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 

5.  By  way  of  irony  or  ridicule,  a  thin  meagre  perfon. 

They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac’d  villain, 

A  meer  anatomy ,  a  mountebank, 

A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 

A  needy  hollow-ey’d,  fharp-looking  wretch, 

A  living  dead  man.  Shakejpeare’ s  Comedy  of  Errours. 

A'n  a  r  Ron.  n.f.  The  fcum  which  fwims  upon  the  molten  glafs  in 
the  furnace,  which,  when  taken  off,  melts  in  the  air,  and  then 
coagulates  into  common  fait.  It  is  likewife  that  fait  which  ga¬ 
thers  upon  the  walls  of  vaults. 

Anbury,  n.f.  SeeAMBURy. 

A'NCESTOR.  n.f.  [ancejlor,  Lat.  ancejlre,  Fr.]  One  from 
whom  a  perfon  defcends,  either  by  the  father  or  the  mother.  It 
is  diftinguilhed  from  predeceJJ'or  3  which  is  not,  like  ancejlor ,  a 
natural,  but  civil  denomination.  An  hereditary  monarch  fuc- 
ceeds  to  his  ancejlors ;  an  elective,  to  his predecejfors. 

And  Ihe  lies  buried  with  her  ancejlors , 
o,  in  a  tomb  where  never  fcandal  fiept. 

Save  this  of  hers.  Shakejp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing : 

Cham  was  the  paternal  ancejlor  of  Ninus,  the  father  of  Chus, 
the  grandfather  of  Nimrod  3  whofe  fon  was  Belus,  the  father 
of  Ninus.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

Obfcure!  why  pr’ythee  what  am  I  ?  I  know 
My  father,  grandfire,  and  great  grandfire  too  : 

'  If  farther  I  derive  my  pedigree, 

I  can  but  guefs  beyond  the  fourth  degree. 

T  he  reft  of  my  forgotten  ancejlors , 

Were  fons  of  earth  like  him,  or  fons  of  whores. 

Dry  den’s  Perfms,fat.  vi. 

A'ncfstrei..  adj.  [from,  ancejlor.]  Claimed  from  anceftors; 
relating  to  anceftors  :  a  term  of  law. 

Limitation  in  actions  ancejlrcl ,  was  anciently  fo  here  in 
England.  Hale’s  Law  of  England. 

A'ncestry.  n.f.  [from  ancejlor.] 

1.  Lineage  5  a  feries  of  anceftors,  or  progenitors  3  the  perfons 
who  compofe  the  lineage. 

Phedcn  I  hight,  quoth  he  ;  and  do  advance 
Mine  ancejlry  from  famous  Coradin, 

Who  firft  to  raife  our  houfe  to  honour  did  begin.  Fairy  VK 
A  tenacious  adherence  to  the  rights  and  liberties  tranfmitted 
from  a  wife  and  virtuous  ancejlry ,  publick  fpirit,  and  a  love  of 
one’s  country,  are  the  fupport  and  ornaments  of  government. 

Addifon’s  Freeholder ,  N9  5. 

Say  from  what  fcepter’d  ancejlry  ye  claim. 

Recorded  eminent  in  deathlefs  fame  ?  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

2.  T  he  honour  of  defcent  5  birth. 

Title  and  ancejlry  render  a  good  man  more  illuftrious,  but 
an  ill  one,  more  contemptible.  Addifon.  Guardian ,  N°  123. 

A'nch entry,  n.f.  [from  ancient ,  and  therefore  properly  to  be 
written  ancientry.]  Antiquity  of  a  family  3  ancient  dignity  ; 
appearance  or  proof  of  antiquity. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  a  Scotch  jig,  a  mea- 
fure  and  a  cinque  pace  3  the  firft  fuit  is  hot  and  hafty,  like  a 
Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantaftical  3  the  wedding  mannerly  mo- 
deft,  as  a  meafure  full  of  ftate  and  anchentry  3  and  then  comes 
repentance,  and  with  his  bad  legs  falls  into  the  cinque  pace 
fafter  and  fafter,  till  he  finks  into  his  grave. 

Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 
A'NCHOR.  n.f.  [anchor a,  Lat.] 

1.  A  heavy  iron,  compofed  of  a  long  fhank,  having  a  ring  at  one 
end  to  which  the  cable  is  faftened,  and  at  the  other,  branching 
out  into  two  arms  or  flooks,  tending  upwards,  with  barbs  or 
edges  on  each  fide.  Its  ufe  is  to  hold  the  fihip,  by  being  fixed 
to  the  ground. 

He  faid,  and  wept  3  then  fpread  his  fails  before 
The  winds,  and  reach’d  at  length  the  Cuman  fhore: 

Their  anchors  dropt,  his  crew  the  veffels  moor.  Dryd.  Mn. 

2.  It  is  ufed,  by  a  metaphor,  for  any  thing  which  confers  liability 
or  fecurity. 

Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  foul,  both  fure  and 
ftedfaft,  and  which  entereth  not  into  that  within  the  veil. 

Hebrews ,  vi.  19. 

3.  The  forms  of  fpeech  in  which  it  is  moft  commonly  ufed, 
are,  to  caji  anchor ,  to  lye  or  ride  at  anchor. 

The  Turkilh  general,  deceived  of  his  expectations,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  Rhodians  would  not  be  drawn  forth  to  battle 
at  fea,  withdrew  his  fleet,  when  cajling  anchor ,  and  landing  his 
men,  he  burnt  the  corn.  Knolles’s  Hiftory  of  the  Turks. 

Ent’ring  with  the  tide, 

He  dropp’d  his  anchors ,  and  his  oars  he  ply’d  : 

Furl’d  every  fail,  and  drawing  down  the  mail, 

His  veffel  moor’d,  and  made  with  hauliers  fall.  Dryd.  Homer. 
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Far  from  your  capital  my  fliip  refid  es 
At  Reithrus,  and  fecurc  at  anchor  rides.  Pope's  OdyJJey. 

To  A'nchor.  v.n.  [from  anchor.] 

1.  To  call  anchor;  to  lie  at  anchor. 

The  fifhermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminifh’d  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
A 1  moft  too  fmall  for  fight.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Near  Calais  the  Spaniards  anchored ,  expecting  their  land- 
forces,  which  came  not.  Bacon. 

Or  the  ftrait  courfe  to  rocky  Chios  plow. 

And  anchor  under  Mimos’  fhaggy  brow.  Pope's  OdyJJey. 

2.  To  flop  at ;  to  reft  on. 

My  intention,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 

Anchors  on  Ifabel.  Shahefp. 

My  tongue  fhould  to  my  ears  not  name  my  boys, 

’Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor’d  in  thine  eyes.  Shak.  R.  IIT. 

ArNCH0R.  n.f  Shakefpeare  feems  to  have  ufed  this  word  for  an¬ 
choret ,  or  an  abftemious  reclufe  perfon. 

To  defperation  turn  my  truft  and  hope  1 
An  anchor  s  cheer  in  prifon  be  my  fcope  !  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Anchor-hold.  n.f.  [from  anchor  and  hold.']  The  hold  or  fait  - 
nefs  of  the  anchor  5  and,  figuratively,  fecurity. 

The  old  Engl ifh  could  exprefs  moft  aptly  all  the  conceits  of 
the  miad  in  their  own  tongue,  without  borrowing  from  any  ; 
as  for  example :  the  holy  fervice  of  God,  which  the  Latins 
called  religion ,  becaufe  it  knitted  the  minds  of  men  together, 
and  moft  people  of  Europe  have  borrowed  the  fame  from  them, 
they  called  moft  fignificantly  ean-fajlnefs ,  as  the  one  and  only 
affurance  and  faft  anchor-hold  of  our  fouls  health.  Cambden. 

A'nchor-smith.  n.f.  [from  anchor  and fnith.]  The  maker  or 
forger  of  anchors. 

Smithing  comprehends  all  trades,  which  ufe  either  forge  or 
file,  from  the  anebor-fmith  to  the  watchmaker  ;  they  all  work- 
ing  by  the  fame  rules,  though  not  with  equal  exadtneis,  and  all 
ufing  the  fame  tools,  though  of  feveral  fizes. 

Moxon’s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

A'nchorage.  n.f.  [from  anchor.] 

1 .  The  hold  of  the  anchor. 

Let  me  refolve  whether  there  be  indeed  fuch  efficacy  in  nur¬ 
ture  and  firft  production  ;  for  if  that  fuppofal  fhould  fail  us,  all 
our  anchorage  were  Ioofe,  and  we  fhould  but  wander  in  a  wild 
fea.  Wotton. 

2.  The  fet  of  anchors  belonging  to  a  fhip. 

Lo  as  the  bark  that  hath  difeharg’d  her  freight, 

Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay 
From  whence  at  firft  fhe  weigh’d  her  anchorage ; 

Cometh  Andronicus.  Shakefp.  Titus  Andromcus. 

3.  The  duty  paid  for  the  liberty  of  anchoring  in  a  port. 

Anchored,  participial  adj.  [from  To  anchor.]  Held  by  the  an¬ 
chor. 

Like  a  well  twifted  cable,  holding  faft 
The  anchor’d  veffel  in  the  loudeft  blaft.  IV oiler. 

A'nchoret.  }n.f.  [contracted  from  anachoret,  wa^w^V.]  A 

A'nchorite.  J  reclufe;  a  hermit;  one  that  retires  to  the  more 
fevere  duties  of  religion. 

His  poetry  indeed  he  took  along  with  him  ;  but  he  made  that 
an  anchorite  as  well  as  himfelf.  Sprat. 

You  deferibe  fo  well  your  hermitical  ftate  of  life,  that  none 
of  the  ancient  anchorites  could  go  beyond  you,  for  a  cave  in  a 
rock,  with  a  fine  fpring,  or  any  of  the  accommodations  that  be¬ 
fit  a  folitary  life.  _  Pope’s  Letters. 

Ancho'vy.  n.f.  [from  anchova ,  Span,  or  an  chi oe,  Ital.  of  the 
fame  fignification.]  A  little  fea-fifh,  much  ufed  by  way  of 
fauce,  or  feafoning.  Scaliger  deferibes  the  anchovy  as  of  the  her¬ 
ring  kind,  about  the  length  of  a  finger,  having  a  pointed 
fnout,  a  wide  mouth,  no  teeth,  but  gums  as  rough  as  a  faw. 
Others  make  it  a  fort  of  fardine,  or  pilchard  ;  but  others,  with 
better  reafon,  hold  it  a  peculiar  fpecies,  very  different  from  ei¬ 
ther.  It  is  caught  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  on 
the  coafts  of  Catalonia,  Provence,  & c.  when  it  conftantly  re¬ 
pairs  up  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
filhing  is  chiefly  in  the  night  time  ;  when  a  light  being  put  on 
the  ftern  of  their  little  filhing  veffels,  the  anchovies  flock  round, 
and  are  caught  in  nets.  When  the  filhery  is  over,  they  cut  off 
the  heads,  take  out  the  galls  and  guts,  then  lay  them  in  barrels, 
and  fait  them.  _  Savory. 

We  invent  new  fauces  and  pickles,  which  refemble  the  ani¬ 
mal  ferment  in  tafte  and  virtue,  as  the  falfo-acid  gravies  of 
meat;  the  fait  pickles  of  filh,  anchovies ,  oyfters. 

Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

A'NCIENT.  adj.  [ ancien ,  Fr.  antiquus ,  Lat.] 

1.  Old;  that  happened  long  fince ;  of  old  time;  not  modern. 
Ancient  and  old  are  diftinguilhed  ;  old  relates  to  the  duration  of 
the  thing  itfelf,  as,  an  old  coat,  a  coat  much  worn  ;  and  an- 
cient ,  to  time  in  general,  as,  an  ancient  drefs,  a  habit  ufed  in 
former  times.  But  this  is  not  always  obferved  ;  for  we  men¬ 
tion  old  cujloms ;  but  though  old  be  fometimes  oppofed  to  mo¬ 
dern,  ancient  is  feldom  oppofed  to  new. 

Ancient  tenure  is  that  whereby  all  the  manours  belonging  to  the 
crown,  in  St.  Edward’s  or  William  the  Conquerour’s  days,  did 
hold.  The  number  and  names  of  which  manours,  as  all  others 
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beJcnging  to  common  perfons,  he  caufed  to  be  written  in  a 
book,  after  a  furvey  made  of  them,  now  remaining  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  and  called  doomfday  book  ;  and  fuch  as  by  that  book 
appeared  to  have  belonged  to  the  crown  at  chat  time,  ate  caded 
ancient  demefnes.  Cowell. 

2.  Old  ;  that  has  been  of  long  duration. 

With  the  ancient  is  wifdom,  and  in  length  cf  days  under- 
ftanding,  Joo,x  ii.  12. 

Thales  affirms,  that  God  comprehended  all  things,  and  that 
God  was  of  all  things  the  moft  ancient ,  bccaufe  be  never  had 
any  beginning.  Raleigh  s  Hijlory  of  the  IV or  id. 

Induftry 

Gave  the  tall  ancient  foreft  too  his  axe.  Thomfon  s  Summer. 

3.  Paft;  former. 

I  fee  thy  fury  :  if  I  longer  ftay. 

We  fhail  hegin  our  ancient  bickerings.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

A'ncient.  n.  f.  [from ancient,  adj.]  Thofe  that  lived  in  old  time 
were  caliecl  ancients ,  oppofed  to  the  moderns. 

And  though  the  ancients  thus  their  rules  invade. 

As  kings  difpenfe  with  laws  themfelves  have  made; 

Moderns,  beware  !  or  if  you  muft  offend 

Againft  the  precept,  ne’er  tranfgrefs  its  end.  Pcp.EJj.  on  Cnt. 

A'ncient.  n.f.  The  flag  orftreamer  of  aihip,  and,  formerly, 
of  a  regiment. 

A'ncient.  n.f  The  bearer  of  a  flag,  as  was  Ancient  Pijloli 
whence  in  prefent  ufe,  enfign. 

A'nciently.  adv.  [from  ancient.]  In  old  times. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  great  city  of  I  rebifond,  which,  with 
the  territory  about  it,  anciently  pertained  unto  this  crown  ;  now 
unjuftly  poffeffed,  and  as  unjuftly  abufed,  by  thofe  who  have 
neither  title  to  hold  it,  nor  virtue  to  rule  it.  kidney,  b.  ii. 

The  coiewort  is  not  an  enemy,  though  that  were  anciently  re¬ 
ceived,  tc  the  vine  only ;  but  it  is  an  enemy  to  any  otner  plant, 
becaufe  it  draweth  ftrongly  the  fatteft  juice  of  the  earth. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  480. 

A'nctentness.  n.f.  [from  ancient.]  Antiquity  ;  existence  from 
old  times. 

The  Fefcenine  and  Saturnian  were  the  fame ;  they  were 
called  Saturnian  from  their  ancientnefs ,  when  Saturn  reigned  in 
Italy.  Dryden’s  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

A'nci entry,  n.f.  [from  ancient.]  The  honour  of  ancient  li¬ 
neage;  the  dignity  of  birth. 

Of  all  nations  under  heaven,  the  Spaniard  is  the  moft  ming¬ 
led,  and  moft  uncertain.  Wherefore,  moft  foolifhly  do  the 
Irifh  think  to  ennoble  themfelves,  by  wrefting  their  ancientry 
from  the  Spaniard,  who  is  unable  to  derive  himfelf  from  any 
in  certain.  Spcnfer  on  Ireland. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  between,  but  getting  wenches  with 
child,  wronging  the  ancientry ,  ftealing,  fighting. 

Shakefp.  Winter’ s  Tale. 

Ancle.  See  Ankle. 

A'ncony.  n.f.  [in  the  iron  mills.]  A  bloom  wrought  into  the 
figure  of  a  flat  iron  bar,  about  three  foot  long,  with  two  fquare 
rough  knobs,  one  at  each  end.  Chambers. 

And.  conjunction. 

1.  The  particle  by  which  fentences  or  terms  are  joined,  which  it 
is  not  eafy  to  explain  by  any  fynonimous  word. 

Sure  his  honefty 

Got  him  fmall  ga:ns,  but  fhamelefs  flattery 
And  filthy  beverage,  and  unfeemly  thift. 

And  borrow  bafe,  and  fome  good  lady’s  gift.  Spenf  Hubb. 

What  {hall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  knov/n. 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ?  Cowley. 

The  Danes  unconquef’d  offspring  march  behind  ; 

And  Morini,  the  laft  of  hitman  kind.  Dryd. 

It  fhail  ever  be  my  ftudy  to  make  difeoveries  of  this  nature 
in  human  life,  and  to  fettle  the  proper  diftindtions  between  the 
virtues  and  perfections  of  mankind,  and  thofe  falfe  colours  and 
refemblances  of  them  that  fhine  alike  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar. 

Addifon.  Tatler. 

2.  And  fometimes  fignifies  though ,  and  feems  a  contraction  of 
and  if. 

It  is  the  nature  of  extreme  felf-lovers,  as  they  will  fet  an 
houfe  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roaft  their  eggs.  Bacon. 

3.  In  and  if  the  and  is  redundant,  and  is  omitted  by  all  later 
writers. 

I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an’  if  thou  feeft  my  boy, 

Bid  him  make  hafte.  Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

A'ndiron.  n.  f.  [fuppofedby  Skinner  to  be  corrupted  from  hand- 
iron  ;  an  iron  that  may  be  moved  by  the -hand,  or  may  fupply 
the  place  of  a  hand.]  Irons  at  the  end  of  a  fire-grate,  in  which 
the  fpit  turns ;  or  irons  in  which  wood  is  laid  to  burn. 

if  you  ftrike  an  entire  body,  as  an  andiron  of  brafs,  at  the 
top,  it  maketh  a  more  treble  found,  and  at  die  bottom  a  bafer. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N3  178. 

Andro'gynal.  adj.  [from  cw? ig  and  yv.y.]  Having  two  fexes; 
hermaphroditical. 

Andro'gyna  lly.  adv.  [ f rom  androgynal. ]  In  the  form  of  her¬ 
maphrodites  ;  with  two  fexes. 

I’he  examples  hereof  have  undergone  no  real  or  nevV  tran- 
fexion,  but  were  androgynally  born,  and  under  fome  kind  of 
hermaphrodites.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii. 

Andro't 
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Andro'gynous.  adj.  The  fame  with  androrvnal. 

AA  DROGi  NUS.  n.f  [Lat.  See  Androcynal.]  An  her¬ 
maphrodite  ;  one  that  is  of  both  fexes. 

An‘  Ro  tomy.  *./  [from  and !•>*.]  The  practice  of  cut¬ 
ting  human  bodies. 

A'necdoje.  n.f.  [dy/xMo,.]  Something  yet  unpubliflied  ;  fc- 
cret  hiftory 

Some  modern  anecdotes  aver, 

He  nodded  in  his  elbow-chair.  Prior 

Anemo  graph  y.  n.f.  and  yfdpv.J  The  defeription  of 

the  winds. 

Anemometer,  n.f.  and  flirty.  ]  An  inftrument  con¬ 
trived  to  meafure  the  ftrength  or  velocity  of  the  wind 
ANE'MONE.  n.f.  J  The  wind  flower. 

Upon  the  top  of  its  fingle  (talk,  furrounded  by  a  leaf,  is  pro¬ 
duced  one  naked  flower,  of  many  petals,  with  many  (lamina  in 
the  center ;  the  feeds  are  colleited  into  an  oblono-  head,  and 
furrounded  with  a  copious  down.  The  principal  colours  in 
i memories ,  are  white,  red,  blue,  and  purple  fometimes  curioully 
intermixed.  ^  _  Millar, 

\  ind  flowers  are  diftinguiftied  into  thofe  with  broad  and 
hard  leaves,  and  thofe  with  narrow  and  foft  ones  ;  of  both 
which  forts  there  are  great  variety  of  colours,  fome  being  dou- 
ble,  and  otheis  Angle  flowered.  The  broad  leaved  anetnony 
roots  mould  be  planted  about  the  end  of  September,  and  the 
fmall  eminences  which  put  forth  the  leaves  fet  uppermoft. 
Thefe  \yith  fmall  leaves  muft  be  fet  after  the  fame  manner,  but 
not  put  into  the  ground  till  the  end  of  O&ober. 

.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Husbandry. 

r  rom  the  foft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  filed, 

Anemonies ,  auriculas,  enrich’d 

With  fhining  meal  o’er  all  their  velvet  leaves.  Thom  fan. 

.Anemoscope,  n.f.  [«««.©.  and  c^oV©-.]  A  machine  invented  to 
foretel  the  changes  of  the  wind.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  hy- 
grofeopes  made  of  cat’s  gut  proved  very  good  anemofeotes,  fel- 
dom  failing,  by  the  turning  the  index  about,  to  foretel  the  fhift- 
ing  of  the  wind  Chambers. 

Ane  NT.  prep.  A  word  ufed  in  the  Scotch  dialed!. 

1.  Concerning;  about;  as,  he  faid  nothing  anent  this  particular. 

2.  Over  againft  ;  oppofite  to  ;  as,  he  lives  anent  the  market-houfe. 

jA.  ne  s  1  ^ 

Awns.  \n  ^'  The  fPires  or  beards  of  corn:  Didf. 

A'neurism.  n.  f.  [mvpiiw.]  A  difeafe  of  the  arteries,  in  which, 
either  by  a  preternatural  weaknefs  of  any  part  of  them,  they 
become  exceflively  dilated,  or  by  a  wound  through  their  coats, 
the  blood  is  extravafated  amongft  the  adjacent  cavities. 

T  ,  .-  Sharp's  Surgery. 

.  *n  tbe  ormce3  there  was  a  throbbing  of  the  arterial  blood,  as 
m  an  aneunfm.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

Ane  w.  adv.  [from  a  and  nezu.] 

1.  Over  again;  another  time;  repeatedly.  This  is  the  moft 
common  ufe. 

Nor,  if  at  mifehief  taken,  on  the  ground 
Be  (lain,  but  pris  ners  to  the  pillar  bound. 

At  either  barrier  plac’d  ;  nor,  captives  made, 

Be  freed,  or,  arm’d  anew,  the  fight  invade.  Dryden's  Fables. 

That  as  in  birth ,  in  beauty  you  excel, 

The  mufe  might  dictate,  and  the  poet  tell : 

Your  art  no  other  art  can  fpeak;  and  you 
To  (how  how  well  you  play,  muft  play  anew.  Prior. 

The  miferies  of  the  civil  war  did,  for  many  years,  deter  the 
inhabitants  of  our  ifland  from  the  thoughts  of  engaging  anew  in 
fuch  defperate  undertakings.  Addifon's  Freeholder ,  N°  28. 

2.  Newly ;  in  a  new  manner. 

He  who  begins  late,  is  obliged  to  form  anew  the  whole  dif- 
pofition  of  his  foul,  to  acquire  new  habits  of  life,  to  pra&ife  du¬ 
ties  to  which  he  is  utterly  a  ftranger.  Rogers' s  Sermons. 

Anfra'ctuose.  I  adj.  [from  anfradtus,  Lat.]  Winding;  mazy; 

Anfra'ctuous.  J  full  of  turnings  and  winding  paflages. 

Behind  the  drum  are  feveral  vaults  and  anfradluofe  cavities  in 
the  ear-bone,  fo  to  intend  the  leaft  found  imaginable,  that  the 
fenfe  might  be  affeded  with  it ;  as  we  fee  in  fubterraneous 
caves  and  vaults,  how  the  found  is  redoubled.  Ray. 

Anfra  ctuousness.  n.  f.  [from  anfra£luousL\  Fulnefs  of  wind¬ 
ings  and  turnings. 

Anfra  cture.  n.  f  [from  anfradius,  Lat.  J  A  turning;  a  mazy 
winding  and  turning. 

ANGEL,  n.f.  [”Ayh\<&.  ;  angelus,  Lat.  ] 

Originally  a  meflenger.  A  fpirit  employed  by  God  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  human  affairs. 

Some  holy  angel 

Fly  to  the  court  of  England, "and  unfold 
His  meffage  ere  he  come.  Sbakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Had  we  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  conftitution  of  man,  as  it  is 
poflible  angels  have,  and  it  is  certain  his  Maker  has  ;  wefhould 
have  a  quite  other  idea  of  his  eflence.  Locke. 

See  Hierarchy. 

2.  Angel  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  bad  fenfe  ;  as,  angels  of  darknefs. 

And  they  had  a  king  over  them,  which  was  the  angel  of  the 
bottomlefs  pit.  Revelat.  ix.  1 1 . 

3.  Angel,  in  feripture,  fometimes  means  man  of  God ,  prophet. 

4.  Angel  is  ufed,  in  the  ftile  of  love,  for  a  beautiful  perfon. 
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Heav’n  blefs  thee ! 

Thou  haft  the  fweeteft  face  I  ever  look’d  on. 

Sir,  as  I  have  a  foul,  (he  is  an  angel.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

5.  A  piece  of  money  anciently  coined  and  imprefled  with  an  an- 
gc  ,  in  memory  of  an  obfervation  of  Pope  Gregory,  that  the 
pagan  Angli ,  or  Englifh,  were  fo  beautiful,  that,  if  they  were 
1  n  iftians,  they  would  be  Angeli ,  or  angels.  The  coin  was  rated 
at  ten  (hillings. 

Take  an  empty  bafon,  put  an  angel  of  gold,  or  what  you 
will,  into  it ;  then  go  fo  far  from  the  bafon, "till  you  cannot  fee 
the  angel,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  a  right  line ;  then  fill  the  bafon 
with  water,  and  you  will  fee  it  out  of  its  place,  becaufe  of  the 
reflection.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°  762. 

Coufin,  away  for  England  ;  hafte  before, 

And,  ere  our  coming,  fee  thou  (hake  the  bags 

Of  hoarding  abbots  ;  their  imprifon’d  angels 

Set  thou  at  liberty.  Sbakefpeare's  King  John. 

Angel,  adj.  Refembling  angels;  angelical. 

I  have  mark’d 

A  thoufand  blufhing  apparitions 
1  o  ftart  into  her  face  ;  a  thoufand  innocent  fhames 
In  angel  whitenefs  bear  away  thofe  blufhes. 

.  .  Sbakefpeare’s  Much  ado  about  Nothing, 

yr  virgins  vifited  by  angel  powers, 

With  golden  crowns  and  wreathes  of  heav’nly  flow’rs. 

. ,  .  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

N gel-like.  adj.  [from  angel  and  like.]  Refembling  an  angel. 
In  heav  n  itfelf  thou  fure  wer’t  dreft 

.  ^  With  that  angel-like  difguife.  Waller. 

Angel  shot  .n.f  [from  angel  and  foot.]  Chain  fnot,  being 
a  cannon  builet  cut  in  two,  and  the  halves  beincr  joined  mp-e- 
ther  by  a  chain.  0  J 

ANGE  L1C A.  n.f.  [Lat.  ab  angelica  virtute.]  The  name  of  a 
plant. 

It  has  winged  leaves  divided  into  large  fegments ;  its  (talks 
are  hollow  and  jointed  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  an  umbel  upon 
t  e  tops  of  the  (talks,  and  conffft  of  ft  ve  leaves,  fucceeded  by  two 
large  channelled  feeds. 

The  fpecies  are,^  r .  Common  or  manured  angelica.  2.  Greater 
wild  angelica.  3.  Shining  Carada  angelica.  4.  Mountain  per¬ 
ennial  angelica,  with  columbine  leaves. 

The  common  angelica  delights  to  grow  in  a  very  moift  foil, 
and  its  feeds  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  it  is  ripe.  This  plant  is 
u  ed  in  medicine,  as  are  its  feeds  ;  and  the  confectioners  make 
a  fweetmeat  with  its  tender  (talks,  cut  in  May.  The  fecond 

th  (Fit WS  1  anC^  tbetwo  ^  ^orts  may  be  propagated  like 

ANGE1  LIC A.  (Berry-bearing)  [Arabia,  Lat.] 

The  flower  confifts  of  many  leaves,  expanding  in  form  of  a 
rofe,  which  are  naked,  growing  on  the  top  of  the  ovary;  thefe 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  globular  fruits,  which  are  foft  and  fuc- 
culent,  and  full  of  oblong  feeds. 

T  he  fpecies  are,  1 .  Canada  berry-bearing  angelica.  2.  Berry¬ 
bearing  angelica,  with  a  naked  (talk  and  creeping  root.  .  An¬ 
gelica  tree.  ^ 

The  two  firft  are  propagated  either  by  fowing  their  Leds, 
or  by  parting  of  their  roots.  The  th  rd  fort  grows  with  us  to 
the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  and  is  only  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  are  frequently  brought  from  America.  Millar. 

Angelical,  adj.  [angelicas,  ~L at.] 

1.  Refembling  angels. 

.  Xt  difeovereth  unto  us  the  glorious  works  of  God,  and  car- 
rieth  up,  with  an  angelical  fwiftnefs,  our  eyes,  that  cur  mind, 
being  informed  of  his  viffble  marvels,  may  continuallv  travel 

upward.  Raleigh's  Hijiory  of  the  World. 

2.  rartaking  of  the  nature  of  angels. 

Others  more  mild 
Retreated  in  a  Client  valley,  fmg 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp, 

Their  own  heroick  deeds,  and  haplefs  fall 

By  doom  of  battle.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  ii. 

3.  Belonging  to  angels.  J 

It  may  be  encouragement  to  confider  the  pleafure  of  fpecu- 
Jations,  which  do  ravi(h  and  fublime  the  thoughts  with  more 
clear  angelical  contentments.  Wilkins's  Deedalus. 

Ange  LIC  ALNESS,  n.f.  [from  angelica!.]  The  quality  of  being 

angelical ;  refemblance  of  angels  ;  excellence  more  than  hu¬ 
man. 

Angi  lick.  adj.  [angeltcus,  Lat.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
angels  ;  angelical ;  above  human. 

Here,  happy  creature,  fair  ange'ick  Eve, 

Partake  tnou  alfo.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  b.v. 

My  fancy  form'd  thee  of  angelick  kind, 

Some  emanation  of  th’  all  beauteous  mind.  Pop.  E.'o.  to  Abel, 

A  ngblot.  n.f.  A  mulical  inftrument,  fomewhat  refemblino-  i 

•lute'  Ditt. 

A'NGER.  n.f  [a  word  of  no  certain  etymology,  but,  with 

moft  probability,  derived  by  Skinner  from  anje",  Sax.  vexed- 
which,  however,  feems  to  come  originally  from  the  Latin 
ango.J 

I.  Anger  is  uneafinefs  or  difeompofure  of  the  mind,  upon  the 
receipt  of  any  injury,  with  a  prefent  purpofe  of  revenge.  Locke. 

Anger 
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Anger  is  like 

A  full  hot  horfe,  who  being  allow’d  his  way, 

Self-mettle  tires  him.  Sbakefp .  Henry  VIII. 

Was  the  Lord  difpleafed  againft  the  rivers  ?  was  thine  anger 
againft  the  rivers  ?  was  thy  wrath  againft  the  fea,  that  thou 
didft  ride  upon  thine  horfes  and  thy  chariots  of  falvation  ? 

Habb.  iii.  8. 

Anger  is,  according  to  fome,  a  tranfient  hatred,  or  at  leaft  very 
like  it.  #  South. 

2.  Pain,  or  fmart,  of  a  fore  or  fwelling.  In  this  fen fe  it  feems 
plainly  deducible  from  angor. 

I  made  the  experiment,  fetting  the  moxa  where  the  firft  vio¬ 
lence  of  my  pain  began,  and  where  the  greateft  anger  and  fore- 
nefs  ftill  continued,  notwithftanding  the  fwelling  of  my  foot. 

Temple's  Mifcellanies. 

To  A'ng er.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  angry  ;  to  pro¬ 
voke  ;  to  enrage. 

Who  would  anger  the  meaneft  artifan,  which  carrieth  a 
good  mind  ?  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §  12. 

Sometimes  he  angers  me, 

With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant. 

Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 
There  were  fome  late  taxes  and  impofitions  introduced, 
which  rather  angered  than  grieved  the  people.  Clarendon. 

It  anger’d  Turenne,  once  upon  a  day. 

To  fee  a  footman  kick’d  that  took  his  pay.  Pope’s  Dial.  ii. 
Angerly.  adv.  [from  anger.]  In  an  angry  manner;  like  one 
offended. 

Why,  how  now,  Hecat,  you  look  angerly.  Shak.  Macbeth. 
Such  jefter’s  dilhoneft  indiferetion,  is  rather  charitably  to  be 
pitied,  than  their  exception  either  angerly  to  be  grieved  at,  or 
ferioufly  to  be  confuted.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Angio'graphy.  n.f.  [from  ««> fi?<w  and y^oepu.]  A  defeription  of 
veflels  in  the  human  body  ;  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  and  lympha- 
ticks. 

Angio'logy.  n.f.  [from  and  tiy&.]  A  treatife  or  difeourfe 
of  the  veflels  of  a  human  body. 

Angiomonospe'rmous.  adj.  [from  uyfuov,  and  <ntlq*M.] 

Such  plants  as  have  but  one  Angle  feed  in  the  feed-pod. 
Angio'tomy.  n.f.  [from  fe/yero*  and  to  cut.]  A  cutting 

open  of  the  veflels,  as  in  the  opening  of  a  vein  or  artery. 
ANGLE.  n.f.  [angle,  Fr.  angulus,  Lat.]  The  fpace  inter¬ 
cepted  between  two  lines  interfering  each  other. 

Angle  of  the  centre  of  a  circle ,  is  an  angle  whofe  vertex,  or 
angular  point  is  at  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  whofe  legs  are 
two  femidiameters  of  that  circle.  Stone’s  Ditt. 

A'NGLE.  n.f.  [angel.  Germ,  and  Dutch.]  An  inftrument  to 
take  fifh,  conftfting  of  a  rod,  a  line,  and  a  hook. 

She  alfo  had  an  angle  in  her  hand  ;  but  the  taker  was  fo  ta¬ 
ken,  that  fhe  had  forgotten  taking.  Sidney. 

Give  me  mine  angle ,  we’ll  to  the  river  there, 

My  mufick  playing  far  off-,  I  will  betray 

Tawny  Ann’d  ftfh ;  my  bended  hook  fhall  pierce 

Their  flimyjaws.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  patient  fifher  takes  his  Alent  ftand, 

Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand  ;- 
With  looks  unmov’d,  he  hopes  the  fcaly  breed, 

And-  eyes  the  dancing  cork,  and  bending  reed.  Pop.  TVindf. 
To  A'ngle.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fifh  with  a  rod  and  hook. 

The  ladies  angling  in  the  cryftal  lake, 

Feaft  on  the  waters  with  the  prey  they  take.  Waller. 

2.  To  try  to  gain  by  fome  inflnuating  artiflees,  as  flfhes  are  caught 
by  a  bait. 

By  this  face, 

This  feeming  brow  of  juftice,  did  he  win 

The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for.  Shak.  Henry  IV. 

The  pleafant’ft  angling  is  to  fee  the  flfti 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  Alver  ftream. 

And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait ; 

So  angle  we  for  Beatrice.  Shak.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 
A'ncle-rod.  n.f.  [angel  roede,  Dutch.]  The  ftick  to  which 
the  line  and  hook  are  hung. 

It  differeth  much  in  greatnefs ;  the  fmalleft  being  At  for 
thatching  of  houfes ;  the  fecond  bignefs  is  ufed  for  angle-rods , 
and,  in  China,  for  beating  of  offenders  upon  the  thighs. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Eliflory,  N°  656. 
He  makes  a  May-fly  to  a  miracle,  and  furnifhes  the  whole 
country  with  angle-rods.  Addifon.  Spectator,  NJ  108. 

A'ngler.  n.  f  [from  angle.]  He  that  flfhes  with  an  angle. 

He,  like  a  patient  angler ,  ere  he  ftrook, 

Would  let  them  play  a  while  upon  the  hook.  Dry  chi. 

Neither  do  birds  alone,  but  many  forts  of  flfhes,  feed  upon 
infects ;  as  is  well  known  to  anglers,  who  bait  their  hooks  with 
them  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Anglicism.  n.f.  [from  Ang'us,  Lat.]  A  form  of  fpeech  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Englifh  language ;  an  Englifh  idiom. 

A'ngober.  n.f.  A  kind  of  pear.  See  Pear.  . 

A'ngril  y.  adv.  [from  angry.]  In  an  angry  manner ;  furioufly  ; 
peevifhly. 

I  will  At  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ; 

I  will  not  ftir,  nor  wince,  nor  fpeak  a  word, 

Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angrily.  Shakefp.  King  John. 
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A'ngry.  adj.  [from  anger.] 

1.  Touched  with  anger ;  provoked. 

Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  fpeak :  peradven- 
ture  there  fhall  be  thirty  found  there.  Gen.  xviu.  30. 

2  It  feems  properly  to  require,  when  the  objedt  of  anger  is  men- 
tioned,  the  pirtide  at  before  a  thing,  and  mtb  before  a  perfon, 

but  this  is  not  always  obferved. 

Your  Coriolanus  is  not  much  miffed,  but  with  his  friends  ; 

the  commonwealth  doth  ftand,  and  fo  would  do,  were  hungry 
.  Shake  peare  s  Coriolanus. 

Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  mtb  yourfelves, 

that  ye  fold  me  hither :  for  God  did  fend  me  before  you  to 
r  7  j|fe  Gen.  xlv.  5 . 

P  I  think  it  a  vaft  pleafure,  that  whenever  two  people  of  merit 
regard  one  another,  fo  many  fcoundrels  envy  and  are 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  anger  ;  having  the  effedf  of  anger. 
The  north  wind  driveth  away  rain :  fo  doth  an  angry  coun¬ 
tenance  a  backbiting  tongue.  .  rov‘ xxv*  23* 

4.  In  chirurgery,  painful ;  inflamed  ;  fmarting. 

This  ferum,  being  accompanied  by  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
blood,  grows  red  and  angry  ;  and,  wanting  its  due  regrefs  mto 
the  mafs,  firft  gathers  into  a  hard  fwelling,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
ripens  into  matter,  and  fo  difehargeth.  Wifeman  s  Surgery. 
Anguish,  n.f.  [angoiffe,  Fr.  angor,  Lat.]  Exceffive  pain  either 
of  mind  or  body ;  applied  to  the  mind,  it  means  the  pain  or 
farrow,  and  is  feldom  ufed  to  Agnify  other  paffions. 

Not  all  fo  cheerful  feemed  fhe  of  flight, 

As  was  her  After  ;  whether  dread  did  dwell, 

Or  anguijh  in  her  heart,  is  hard  to  tell.  Fairy  $ueen,  b.  1. 

Virtue’s  but  anguijh,  when’tis  feveral, 

By  occafton  wak’d,  and  circumftantial ; 

True  virtue’s  foul,  always  in  all  deeds  all.  1  - 

They  had  perfecutors,  whofe  invention  was  as  great  as  then- 
cruelty.  Wit  and  malice  confpired  to  find  out  fuch  deaths, 
and  thofe  of  fuch  incredible  anguijh,  that  only  the  manner  of 
dying  was  the  puniihment5  death  itfelf  the  deliverance.  South* 
Perpetual  anguijh  fills  his  anxious  breaft, 

Not  ftopt  by  bufinefs,  nor  compos’d  by  reft ; 

No  mufick  cheers  him,  nor  no  feaft  can  pleafe.  Dryd.  Juv. 
A'nguished.  adj.  [from  anguijh.]  Seized  with  anguifh;  tor¬ 
tured  ;  excelfively  pained. 

Feel  no  touch 
Of  confcience,  but  ot  fame,  and  be 

Anguijh' d,  not  that  ’twas  fin,  but  that ’t was  fhe.  Donne. 
A'ngular.  adj.  [from  angle.]  Having  angles  or  corners  j  cor¬ 
nered.  <  .  . . 

As  for  the  figure  of  cryftal,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  hexago¬ 
nal,  or  fix  cornered,  being  built  upon  a  confufed  matter,  from 
whence,  as  it  were  from  a  root,  angular  figures  anfe,  even  as 
in  the  amethyft  and  bafaltes .  Brown’s  V ulgar  Errours,  b.  ii. 

The  diftance  of  the  edges  of  the  knives  from  one  another,  a 
the  diftance  of  four  inches  from  the  angular  point,  where  the 
edges  of  the  knives  meet,  was  the  eight  part  of  an  inch. 

Newton’s  Opticks.. 

Angula'rity.  n  f  [from  angular.]  The  quality  of  being  an¬ 
gular,  or  having  corners. 

Angularly,  adv.  [from  angular.]  With  angles  or  corners. 
Another  part  of  the  fame  folution  afforded  us  an  ice  angu¬ 
larly  figured.  Boyle. 

A'ngul arness.  n.f.  [from  angular.]  The  quality  of  being 
angular. 

A'ngulated.  adj.  [from  angle.]  Formed  with  angles  or  cor¬ 
ners. 

Topazes,  amethyfts,  or  emeralds,  which  grow  in  the  fif- 
fures,  are  ordinarily  cry  ftallized,  or  fhot  into  angulated  figures; 
whereas,  in  the  ftrata,  they  are  found  in  rude  lumps,  like  yel¬ 
low,  purple,  and  green  pebbles.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hijlory. 
Angulo'sity.  n.f  [from  angulous.]  Angularity;  cornered 
form.  Diht. 

A'ngulous.  adj.  [from  angle.]  Hooked;  angular. 

Nor  can  it  be  a  difference,  that  the  parts  of  fclid  bodies  are 
held  together  by  hooks,  and  angulous  involutions ;  fince  the  co¬ 
herence  of  the  parts  of  thefe  w'ill  be  of  as  difficult  a  concep¬ 
tion.  Glanville’s  Scepfis  Scientifica. 

Angu'st.  adj.  [angujlus,  Lat.]  Narrow ;  ftrait.  Di£f. 

Angusta'tion.  n.f  [from  angujlus.]  The  a£t  of  making  nar¬ 
row  ;  ftraitening ;  the  ftate  of  being  narrowed. 

The  caufe  may  be  referred  either  to  the  grumoufnefs  of  the 
blood,  or  to  obftrudtion  of  the  vein  fomewhere  in  its  paflage, 
by  fome  angufation  upon  it  by  part  of  the  tumour.  Wifeman. 
Anhela'tion.  n.f.  [anhelo,  Lat.]  The  adt  of  panting;  the 
ftate  of  being  out  of  breath. 

Anhelo'se.  adj.  [anhelus,  Lat.]  Out  of  breath  ;  panting;  la¬ 
bouring  of  being  out  of  breath.  DU 1. 

A'niented.  adj.  [anneantir,  Fr.]  Fruftrated  ;  brought  to  no¬ 
thing. 

Ani'ghts.  adv.  [from  a  for  at,  and  night.]  In  the  night  time. 
Sir  Toby,  you  muff  come  in  earlier  anights ;  your  niece, 
my  lady,  takes  great  exceptions  at  your  ill  hours. 

Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 
Anil.  n.f.  The  flirub  from  whofe  leaves  andftalks  indigo  is 
prepared.  Anile- 
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Ani'lenESS.  \n.f.  [ anilitas. ,  Lat.]  The  ftate  of  being  an  old 

AniRity.  J  woman  ;  the  old  age  of  women 

A'nimable.  adj.  [from  animate.]  That  which  may  be  put  into 
life,  or  receive  animation.  Did. 

Animadversion,  n.  f.  [animadverfio^  Lat.] 

j.  Reproof;  fevere  cenfure;  blame. 

He  difinifled  their  commifiioners  with  fevere  and  fiiarp  ani- 
madverfons.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

2.  Punifhment.  When  the  ohjeft  of  animadverfion  is  mention¬ 
ed,  it  has  the  particles  or  upon  before  it. 

When  a  bill  is  debating  in  parliament,  it  is  ufual  to  have  the 
controverfy  handled  by  pamphlets  on  both  fidcs ;  without  the 
feaft  animadverfion  upon  the  authours.  Swift. 

3.  In  law. 

An  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  and  an  ecclefiaftical  animadverfion , 
are  different  things  ;  for  a  cenfure  has  a  relation  to  a  fpiritual 
punifhment,  but  an  animadverfion  has  only  a  refpedt  to  a  tem¬ 
poral  one;  as,  degradation,  and  the  delivering  the  perfon  over 
to  the  fecular  court.  Aylijfe  s  Par  ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Anim  a  d  v  eRsive.  adj.  [from  animadvert.]  That  has  the  power 
of  judging. 

T.  he  reprefentation  of  objects  to  the  foul,  the  only  anirnad- 
verfive  principle,  are  conveyed  by  motions  made  on  the  imme¬ 
diate  organs  of  fenfe.  Glanvilles  Scepfs  Scientifica ,  c.  12. 

AnimadveRsiveness.  n.f.  [from  animadverfve.]  The  power 
of  animadverting,  or  making  judgment.  Did. 

To  ANIMADVE'RT.  v.n.  [animadverto,  Lat.J 

1.  To  pafs  cenfures  upon. 

I  fhould  not  animadvert  on  him,  who  was  otherwife  a  painful 
obferver  of  the  decorum  of  the  ftage,  if  he  had  not  ufed  ex¬ 
treme  feverity  in  his  judgment  of  the  incomparable  Shakefpeare 
for  that  fault.  Dryden  on  DrameAick  Poefy. 

2.  To  inflift  punifhments.  In  both  fenfes  with  the  particle  upon. 

If  the  Authour  of  the  univerfe  animadverts  upon  men  here  be¬ 
low,  how  much  more  will  it  become  him  to  do  it  upon  their 
entrance  into  a  higher  ftate  of  being.  GrevSs  Cofmolog.  Sacra. 

Anim  adveRter.  n.f.  [from  animadvert.]  He  that  pafles  cen¬ 
fures,  or  inflidts  punifhments. 

Grod  is  a  ftridt  obferver  of,  and  a  fevere  animadverter  upon , 
fuch  as  prefume  to  partake  of  thofe  myfteries,  without  fuch  a 
preparation.  South. 

ARUM  A  L.  n.  f  [ animal ,  Lat.] 

I.  A  living  creature  corporeal,  diftindt,  on  the  one  fide,  from  pure 
fpirit,  on  the  other,  from  mere  matter. 

Animals  are  fuch  beings,  which,  befides  the  power  of  grow- 
ing,  and  producing  their  like,  as  plants  and  vegetables  have,  are 
endowed  alfo  with  fenfation  and  fpontaneous  motion.  Mr.  Ray 
gives  two  fchemes  of  tables  of  them. 

Animals  are  either 

Sanguineous,  that  is,  fuch  as  have  blood,  which  breathe  either 
by 

-Lungs,  having  either 

-Two  ventricles  in  their  heart,  and  thofe  either 
r  Viviparous, 

J  (  Aquatick,  as  the  whale  kind, 
j  \  Terreftrial,  as  quadrupeds ; 

(  Oviparous,  as  birds. 

But  one  ventricle  in  the  heart,  as  frogs,  tortoifes,  and 
-  ferpents. 

-Gills,  as  all  fanguineous  fifties,  except  the  whale  kind. 
-Exfanguineous,  or  without  blood,  which  may  be  divided  into 
-Greater,  and  thofe  either, 

'  Naked, 

C  Terreftrial,  as  naked  fnails. 

(  Aquatick,  as  the  poulp,  cuttle-fifh,  &c. 

'  Covered  with  a  tegument,  either 
(  Cruftaceous,  as  lobfters  and  crab -fifth 
l  Teftaceous,  either 
.  C  Univalve,  as  limpets ; 

J  <  Bivalve,  as  oyfters,  mufcles,  cockles ; 

J  (  Turbinate,  as  periwinkles,  fnails,  lAc. 

F  Letter,  as  in  feels  of  all  forts. 

Viviparous  hairy  anitnals ,  or  quadrupeds,  are  either 
Hoofed,  which  are  either 

(  Whole-footed  or  hoofed,  as  the  horfe  and  afs  ; 

\  Cloven-footed,  having  the  hoof  divided  into 
Two  principal  parts,  called  bifulca,  either 
C  Such  as  chew  not  the  cud,  as  fwine ; 

\  Ruminant,  or  fuch  as  chew  the  cud  ;  divided  into 

j  Such  as  have  perpetual  and  hollow  horns, 
f  Beef-kind, 

4  J  ■<  Sheep-kind, 
t  Goat-kind. 

Such  as  have  folid,  branched  and  deciduous  horns,  as  the 
[_  deer-kind. 

Four  parts,  or  quadrifulca,  as  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopo¬ 
tamus, 

.Clawed  or  digitate,  having  the  foot  divided  into 
C  Two  parts  or  toes,  having  two  nails,  as  the  camel  kind  ; 

(  Many  toes  or  claws ;  either 
j  Undivided,  as  the  elephant; 
t  Divided,  which  have  either 
Vox..  I. 
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5  Broad  nails,  and  an  human  ftiape,  as  apes ; 

,  ^arrower,  and  more  pointed  nails, 
whicn,  in  refpedt  of  their  teeth,  are  divided  into  fuch  as  have 
[  Many  fore-teeth,  or  cutters  in  each  jaw  ; 

I  (  The  greater,  which  have 

!  M  A  fhorter  fnout  and  rounder  head,  as  the  cat, kind; 

/  .  longer  fnout  and  head,  as  the  dog-kind. 

I  he  letter,  the  vermin  or  weazel  kind  ° 

Only  two  large  and  remarkable  fore-teeth,  all  which  are  phy- 
-  tivorous,  and  are  called  the  hare  kind.  &L 

Vegetables'  are  proper  enough  to  repair  animals^  being  near 
of  the  fame  fpecifick  gravity  with  the  animal  juices,  and  as  con¬ 
fiding  of  tlie  fame  parts  with  animal  fubftances,  fpirit,  water, 
fait,  oil,  earth ;  all  which  are  contained  in  the  fap  they  derive 
ft  om  the  earth.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Some  of  the  animated  fubftances  have  various  organical  or 
inftrumental  parts,  fitted  for  a  variety  of  motions  from  place  to 
p.aee,  and  a  fpring  of  life  within  themfelves,  as  beafts,  birds, 

1  flics,  and  infedts ;  thefe  are  called  animals.  Other  animated 
fubftances  are  called  vegetables,  which  have  within  themfelves 
the  pri  nciples  °f  another  fort  of  life  and  growth,  and  of  various 
productions  of  leaves  and  fruit,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  plants,  herbs, 

a"d  «"**•  .  ,  Watt!,  Logic/,. 

2 .  By  way  of  contempt,  we  fay  of  a  ftupid  man,  that  he  is  a  Jiutid 

animal.  J  r 

A;N  i  M  A  L .  adj.  [ animalis ,  Lat.  ] 

1.  I  hat  which  belongs  or  relates  to  animals. 

H  here  are  other  things  in  the  world  of  fpirits,  wherein  our 
ideas  are  very  dark  and  confufed ;  fuch  as  their  union  with  ani¬ 
mal  nature,  the  way  of  their  a&ing  on  material  beings,  and 
their  converfe  with  each  other.  Watts  s  Logick. 

2.  Animal  functions,  diftinguifhed  from  natural  and  vital ,  are  the 
lower  powers  of  the  mind,  as,  the  will,  memory,  and  imam, 
nation. 

3.  Animal  life  is  oppofed,  on  one  fide,  to  intelledual ,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  vegetable. 

4.  Animal  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  fpiritual  or  rational ;  as,  the 
animal  nature. 

AnimaRcule.  n.f  [animalculum,  Lat.]  A  fmall  animal ;  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  which  are  in  their  firft  and  fmalleft  ftate. 

We  are  to  know,  that  they  all  come  of  the  feed  of  animal¬ 
cules  of  their  own  kind,  that  were  before  laid  there.  Ray. 

AnimaRity.  n.f.  [from  animal]  The  ftate  of  animal  ex- 
iftence. 

The  word  animal  there  only  fignifies  human  animality.  In 
the  minor  propofition,  the  word  animal,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
fignifies  the  animality  of  a  goofe  :  thereby  it  becomes  an  ambi¬ 
guous  term,  and  unfit  to  build  the  conclufion  upon.  Watte 

To  ARUM  ATE.  v.  a.  [, animo ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  quicken;  to  make  alive;  to  give  life  to:  as,  the  foul 

animates  the  body  ;  man  muft  have  been  animated  by  a  higher 
power.  1  5 

2.  To  give  powers  to  ;  to  heighten  the  powers  or  eftedb  of  any 

thing.  7 

But  none,  ah  !  none  can  animate  the  lyre, 

And  the  mute  firings  with  vocal  fouls  ir.fpire  ; 

Whether  the  learn’d  Minerva  be  her  theme. 

Or  chafte  Diana  bathing  in  the  ftream  ; 

None  can  record  their  heav’nly  praife  fo  well 

As  Helen,  in  whofe  eyes  ten  thoufand  Cupids  dwell.  Dryd \ 

3.  To  encourage;  to  incite. 

The  more  to  animate  the  people,  he  ftood  on  high,  from 
whence  he  might  be  beft  heard,  and  cried  unto  them  with  a 
loud  voice.  Knotted s  Hifory  of  the  Turks. 

Animate,  adj.  [from  To  animate.]  Alive;  pofiTeffing  animal 
life. 

All  bodies  have  fpirits  and  pneumatical  parts  within  them; 
but  the  main  differences  between  animate  and  inanimate,  are 
two  .  the  firft  is,  that  the  fpirit  of  things  animate  are  all  con¬ 
tained  within  themfelves,  and  are  branched  in  veins  and  fecret 
canals,  as  blood  is ;  and,  in  living  creatures,  the  fpirits  have  not 
only  branches,  but  certain  cells  or  feats,  where  the  principal  fpi¬ 
rits  do  refide,  and  whereunto  the  reft  do  refort:  but  the  fpirits 
in  things  inanimate  are  fttut  in,  and  cut  off  by  the  tangible 
parts,  and  are  not  pervious  one  to  another,  as  air  is  in  fnow. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hifory ,  N°  601. 

Nobler  birth 

Of  creatures  animate  with  gradual  life. 

Of  growth,  fenfe,  reafon,  all  fumm’d  up  in  man. 

Milton  s  Par.  Lof ,  b.  ix.  /.  112. 

There  are  feveral  topicks  there  ufed  againft  the  atheifm  and 
idolatry  of  the  heathens  ;  fuch  as  the  vifible  marks  of  divine 
wifdom  and  goodnels  in  the  works  of  the  creation,  the  vital 
union  of  fouls  with  matter,  and  the  admirable  firuefture  of  ani¬ 
mate  bodies,  and  the  like.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

Animated,  participial  adj.  [from  animate.]  Lively;  vigorous. 

Warriours  fhe  fires  with  animated  founds  ; 

Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover’s  wounds.  Pope. 

Animateness.  n.f.  [from  animate.]  The  ftate  of  being  an  i- 

, matei!-  ,  „  .  Via. 

Animation,  n.f.  [from  animate.] 

1.  The  adt  of  animating  or  enlivening. 

* 
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Plants  or  vegetables  are  the  principal  part  of  the  third  day’s 
Work.  They  are  the  firft  producat ,  which  is  the  word  of  ani¬ 
mation.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory ,  cent.  v. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  enlivened. 

A'nimative.  adj.  [from  animate.]  That  which  has  the  power 
of  giving  life,  or  animating. 

AnimaTor.  n.f  [from animate.]  That  which  gives  life ;  that 
which  implants  a  principle  of  life. 

I  hofe  bodies  being  of  a  congenerous  nature,  do  readily  re¬ 
ceive  the  impreffions  of  their  motor,  and,  if  not  fettered  by 
their  gravity,  conform  themfelves  to  fituations,  wherein  they 
beft  unite  to  their  animator.  Brown's  Vul.  Err.  b.  ii.  c.  z. 

Animo'se.  adj.  [ animofitas ,  Lat.J  Full  of  fpirit;  hot;  vehe¬ 
ment.  Dia. 

Animo'seness.  n.f.  [from  ammofe.]  Spirit;  heat;  vehemence 
of  temper.  Di£l. 

Animo'sity.  n.f.  [ anirnofitas ,  Lat.]  Vehemence  of  hatred  ; 
paffionate  malignity.  It  implies  rather  the  difpofition  to  break 
out  into  outrages,  than  the  outrage  itfelf. 

They  were  fure  to  bring  paffion,  animofity ,  and  malice  enough 
of  their  own,  what  evidence  foever  they  had  from  others. 

Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

If  there  is  not  fome  method  found  out  for  allaying  thefe  heats 
and  animofities  among  the  fair  fex,  one  does  not  know  to  what 
outrages  they  may  proceed.  Addifon’ s  Freeholder ,  N°  23. 

No  religious  fe<ft  ever  carried  their  averfions  for  each  other  to 
greater  heights  than  our  ftate  parties  have  done;  who,  the  more 
to  inflame  their  paffions,have  mixed  religious  and  civil  animo¬ 
fities  together  ;  borrowing  one  of  their  appellations  from  the 
church.  Swift  on  the  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  man. 

'A'nise.  n.  f.  [ anijum ,  Lat.]  A  fpecies  of  apium  or  parfley,  with 
large  fweet  feented  feeds.  I  his  plant  is  not  worth  propagating 
in  England  for  ufe,  becaufe  the  feeds  can  be  had  much  better 
and  cheaper  from  Italy.  Millar. 

The  feed  of  this  plant  has  a  fweetifh  tafte,  intermixed  with 
fomething  pungent  and  bitter,  is  reputed  an  aromatick,  and  pre- 
feribed  not  barely  as  a  carminative  againft  wind,  but  alfo  as  a 
pectoral,  ftomachick,  and  digeftive.  Chambers. 

Ye  pay  the  tithe  of  mint,  and  anife,  and  cummin,  and  have 
omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith  :  thefe  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone.  Matt.  xxv.  23. 

A'nker.  n.  f.  [anchor,  Dut.]  A  liquid  meafure  chiefly  ufed  at 
Amfterdam.  It  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  awm,  and  contains  two 
ftekans  :  each  ftekan  confiffs  of  fixteen  mengles ;  the  mengle 
being  equal  to  two  of  our  wine  quarts.  Chambers. 

A'nkle  .n.f.  [ancleop,  Sax.  anckel,  Dutch.]  The  joint  which 
joins  the  foot  to  the  leg. 

One  of  his  ankles  was  much  fwelled  and  ulcerated  on  the  in- 
fide,  in  feveral  places.  Wifeman. 

My  fimple  fyftem  fhall  fuppofe. 

That  Alma  enters  at  the  toes  ; 

That  then  fhe  mounts  by  juft  degrees 

Up  to  the  ankles ,  legs  and  knees.  Prior. 

^A'nkle-bone.  n.  f.  [from  ankle  and  bone.]  The  bone  of  the 
ankle. 

The  fhin-bone,  from  the  knee  to  the  inftep,  is  made  by  fha- 
dowing  one  half  of  the  leg  with  a  Angle  fhadow,  the  ankle-bone 
will  Ihew  itfelf  by  a  fhadow  given  underneath,  as  the  knee. 

P eacham  on  Drawing. 

A'nnalist.  n.f.  [from  annals.]  A  writer  of  annals. 

I  wonder  my  author  fhould  be  offended,  efpecially  fince  their 
own  annalift  has  given  the  fame  title  to  that  of  Syrmium.  Atterb. 

ANNALS,  n.f.  without  fingular  number,  [annales,  Lat.]  Hif- 
tories  digefted  in  the  exadt  order  of  time  ;  narratives  in  which 
every  event  is  recorded  under  its  proper  year. 

Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  relate, 

O  nymph  !  the  tedious  annals  of  our  fate  ! 

Through  fuch  a  train  of  woes  if  I  fhould  run. 

The  day  wou’d  fooner  than  the  tale  be  done  !  Dryd.  Virg. 
We  are  affured,  by  many  glorious  examples  in  the  annals  of 
our  religion,  that  every  one,  in  the  like  circumftances  of  dif- 
trefs,  will  not  act  and  argue  thus ;  but  thus  will  every  one  be 
tempted  to  adt.  _  Rogers's  Sermons. 

AN  nats.  n.  f.  without  fingular.  [ annates ,  Lat.] 

1.  Firft  fruits  ;  becaufe  the  rate  of  firft  fruits  paid  of  fpiritual  liv¬ 
ings,  is  after  one  year’s  profit.  Cowell. 

2.  Maffes  faid  in  the  Romifh  church  for  the  fpace  of  a  year,  or 

for  any  other  time,  either  for  the  foul  of  a  perfon  deceafed  or 
for  the  benefit  of  a  perfon  living.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

To  Anne'al.  v.  a.  [aelan,  to  heat,  Saxon.] 

I.  To  heat  glafs,  that  the  colours  laid  on  it  may  pierce  through. 
But  when  thou  doft  anneal  in  glafs  thy  ftory, 

■ -  -  then  the  light  and  glory 

More  rev’rend  grows,  and  more  doth  win. 

Which  elfe  fhews  wat’rifh,  bleak,  and  thin.  Herbert 
When  you  purpofe  to  anneal,  take  a  plate  of  iron  made  fit 
for  the  oven  ;  or,  for  want  thereof,  take  a  blue  ftone,  which 
being  made  fit  for  the  aforefaid  oven,  lay  it  upon  the  crofs  bars 
of  iron.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Which  her  own  inward  fymmetry  reveal’d, 

And  like  a  pidture  fhone,  in  glafs  anneal’d.  Dryden's  Fables. 
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2.  To  heat  glafs  after  it  is  blown,  that  it  may  not  break. 

3.  To  heat  any  thing  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  true 
temper. 

To  ANNE'X.  v.  a.  [ aimed 0,  annexum,  Lat.  annexer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  unite  to  at  the  end  ;  as,  he  annexed  a  codicil  to  his  will. 

2.  To  unite;  as,  a  fmaller  thing  to  a  greater;  as,  h 0  annexed  a 
province  to  his  kingdom. 

3.  T o  unite  a  pojleriori ;  annexion  always  prefuppofing  fomething  : 
thus  we  may  fay,  punifhment  is  annexed  to  guilt  3,.but  not  guilt 
to  punifhment. 

Concerning  fate  or  deftiny,  of  which  the  opinions  of  thofe 
learned  men,  that  have  written  thereof,  may  be  fafely  received, 
had  they  not  thereunto  annexed  and  faftened  an  inevitable  ne- 
ceffity,  and  made  it  more  general  and  univerfally  powerful  than 
it  is.  Raleigh's  Hiflory  of  the  World, 

Nations  will  decline  fo  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  rcafon,  that  no  wrong. 

But  juftice,  and  fome  fatal  curfe  annex'd. 

Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty.  Miltons  Par.  Loft. 
I  mean  not  the  authority,  which  is  annexed  to  your  office ; 
I  fpeak  of  that  only  which  is  inborn  and  inherent  to  your  per¬ 
fon.  Dryden's  Juvenal,  Dedication . 

He  cannot  but  love  virtue  wherever  it  is,  and  annex  happi- 
nefs  always  to  the  exercife  of  it.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

The  temporal  reward  is  annexed  to  the  bare  performance  of 
the  action,  but  the  eternal  to  the  obedience.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 
Anne'x.  n.f.  [from  To  annex.]  The  thing  annexed  ;  addita- 
ment.  Blount. 

Failing  in  his  firft  attempt  to  be  but  like  the  higheft  in 
heaven,  he  hath  obtained  of  men  to  be  the  fame  on  earth,  and 
hath  accordingly  affirmed  the  annexes  of  divinity. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i.  c.  10, 
Annexation,  n.f.  [from  annex.] 

1.  Conjunction ;  addition. 

If  we  can  return  to  that  charity  and  peaceable  mindednefs, 
which  Chrift  fo  vehemently  recommends  to  us,  we  have  his 
own  promife,  that  the  whole  body  will  be  full  of  light.  Matt. 
vi.  that  all  other  chriftian  virtues  will,  by  way  of  concomi¬ 
tance  or  annexation,  attend  them.  Hammond’s  Fundamentals. 

2.  Union  ;  coalition  ;  conjunction. 

How  thefe  annexations  of  benefices  firft  came  into  the  church, 
whether  by  the  prince’s  authority,  0r  the  pope’s  licence,  is  a 
very  great  difpute.  Ayliffe's  Parergon  Juris  Canonici . 

Anne'xion.  n.f.  [from  annex.]  The  aCt  of  annexing;  addi¬ 
tion.  13 

It  is  necefTary  to  engage  the  fears  of  men,  by  the  annexion  of 
fuch  penalties  as  will  overbalance  temporal  pleafure.  Rogers . 

Anne'xment.  n.f.  [from  annex.] 

1.  1  he  aCt  of  annexing. 

2.  The  thing  annexed. 

When  it  falls. 

Each  fmaJI  annexment,  petty  confequence, 

Attends  the  boift’rous  ruin.  Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

Annihilable.  adj.  [from  annihilate.]  That  which  may  be* 

-r  ;  that  which  maE  be  Put  cut  of  exiftence. 

To  ANNIHILA  L  E.  v.  a.  [ad and  nihilum,  Lat.] 

To  reduce  to  nothing ;  to  put  out  of  exiftence. 

It  is  impoffible  for  any  body  to  be  utterly  annihilated ;  but 
that  as  it  was  the  work  of  the  omnipotency  of  God,  to  make 
fomewhatof  nothing;  fo  itrequireth  the  like  omnipotency  to 
turn  fomewhat  into  nothing.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hill.  N°  100. 

1  hou  taught’ft  me,  by  making  me 
Love  her,  who  doth  negleCf  both  me  and  thee, 

T’  invent  and  pra&ife  this  one  way,  t’  annihilate  all  three. 

He  defpaired  of  God’s  mercy ;  he,  by  a  decollation  oTlli 
hope,  annihilated  his  mercy.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b  i  r  2 
Whofe  friendfhip  can  ftand  againft  afTaults,  ftrong  enough 
to  annihilate  the  friendfhip  of  puny  minds;  fuch  a n  one  has 
reached  true  conftancy.  South 

Some  imagined,  water  fufficient  to  a  deluge  was  created,  and’ 
When  the  bufinefs  was  done,  difbanded,  and  annihilated.  * 

„  rp  .  -  .  ,  ,  lV°°d™rd's  Natural  Hiflory. 

*  na  j  u  *1 t0  ™ke  the  thinS  otherwife  than  it  was. 

I  he  flood  that  hath  altered  deformed,  or  rather  annihilated. , 
this  place,  fo  as  no  man  can  find  any  mark  or  memory  thereof! 

„  -T-  ,  .  A  ,  Raleigh's  Hiflory  of  the  World. 

3.  To  annul  ;  to  deftroy  the  agency  of  any  thino-.  J 

There  is  no  reafon,  that  any  one  commonwealth  fhould  an- 
mhilate  that  whereupon  the  whole  world  has  agreed.  Hooker 
Annihil  ation.  „.  f  [from  annihilate.]  The  aft  of  reducing 
to  nothing  The  ftate  of  being  reduced  to  nothing.  S 

God  hath  his  influence  into  the  very  cfTence  of  things,  with¬ 
out  which  their  utter  annihilation  could  notchoofe  but  follow. 

T-u  ^ .  Hooker,  b.  v.  &  c6. 

1  hat  knowledge,  which  as  fpirits  we  obtain. 

Is  to  be  valu  d  in  the  midft  of  pain: 

Annihilation  were  to  lofe  heav’nmore: 

"We  are  not  quite  exil’d,  where  thought  can  foar.  Drvden 
Anniversary,  n.f  [anniverfarius,  Lat.]  ; 

1.  A  day  celebrated  as  it  returns  in  the  courfeof  th“  ye^r 

hor  encouragement  to  follow  the  example  of  martyrs,  the 
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primitive  chriftians  met  at  the  places  of  their  martyrdom,  to 
praife  God  for  them,  and  to  obferve  the  anniverfary  of  their  fuf- 
ferings.  Stillingfeet’s  Defence  of  Difc.  on  Romijh  Idolatry. 

2.  The  adt  of  celebration,  or  performance,  in  honour  of  the  an- 
niverfary  day. 

Donne  had  never  feen  Mrs.  Drury',  whom  he  has  made  im¬ 
mortal  in  his  admirable  anniverfaries.  Dry  den. 

3,  Anniverfary  is  an  office  in  the  Romifh  church,  celebrated  not 

only  once  a  year,  but  which  ought  to  be  laid  daily  through 
the  year,  for  the  foul  of  the  deceafed.  Ay  life’s  Par  ergon. 

Anniversary,  adj.  [anniverfarius,  Lat.J  Returning  with  the 
revolution  of  the  year ;  annual  ;  yearly. 

The  heaven  whirled  about  with  admirable  celerity,  mod 
conftantly  finishing  its  anniverfary  viciffitudes.  Ray. 

They  deny  giving  any  woifhip  to  a  creature,  as  inconfiftent 
with  chriftianity ;  but  confefs  the  honour  and  efteem  for  the 
martyrs,  which  they  expreffed  by  keeping  their  anniverfary 
days,  and  recommending  their  example.  Stillingf.  Defence. 

ANNO  'O  IJ INI.  [Lat.]  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  ;  as,  anno 
domini ,  or  A.  D.  1751  ;  that  is,  in  the  feventeen  hundred  and 
fifty  firft  year  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

Anno  is  a n CF. .  n.f  [from  annoy ,  but  not  now  in  ufe.] 

It  hath  a  double  fignification,  being  as  well  for  any  hurt 
done  either  to  a  publick  place,  as  highway,  bridge,  or  common 
river,  or  to  a  private,  by  laying  any  thing  that  may  breed  in¬ 
fection,  by  encroaching,  or  fuch  like  means ;  as  alfo,  for  the 
writ  that  is  brought  upon  this  tranfgreffion.  See  Nusance, 
the  word  now  ufed.  Blount. 

ANNOLIS.  n.  f.  An  American  animal,  like  a  lizard. 

Annotation,  n.f.  [annotatio,  Lat.J  Explications  or  remarks 
written  upon  books  ;  notes. 

It  might  appear  very  improper  to  publifh  annotations ,  with¬ 
out  the  text  itfelf  whereunto  they  relate.  Boyle. 

Annota'tor.  n.f.  [Lat.]  A  writer  of  notes,  or  annotations ; 
a  fcholiaft ;  a  commentator. 

I  have  not  that  refpedl  for  the  annotators ,  which  they  gene¬ 
rally  meet  with  in  the  world.  Felton  on  the  Clafficks. 

To  Announce,  v.  a.  \_annoncer ,  Fr.  annuncio ,  Lat.J 

1.  To  publifh;  to  proclaim. 

Of  the  Meffiah  I  have  heard  foretold 
By  all  the  prophets ;  of  thy  birth  at  length 
Announc’d  by  Gabriel  with  the  firft  1  knew.  Paradife  Reg. 

2.  To  pronounce  ;  to  declare  by  a  judicial  fentence. 

Thofe,  mighty  Jove,  mean  time,  thy  glorious  care. 

Who  model  nations,  publifh  laws,  announce 

Or  life  or  death.  Prior. 

To  ANNO'Y.  v.  a.  [annoyer,  Fr.]  To  incommode;  to  vex; 
to  teaze ;  to  moleft. 

Woe  to  poor  man;  each  outward  thing  annoys  him; 

He  heaps  in  inward  grief,  that  moft  deftroys  him.  Sidney. 

Her  joyous  prefence  and  fweet  company. 

In  full  content  he  there  did  long  enjoy ; 

Ne  wicked  envy,  nor  vile  jealoufy, 

His  dear  delights  were  able  to  annoy.  Fairy  hteen ,  b.  i. 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 

Where  houfes  thick,  and  fewers,  annoy  the  air. 

Forth  iffuing  on  a  fummer’s  morn  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleafant  villages,  and  farms 
Adjoin’d,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ix.  /.  445. 
Infedls  feldom  ufe  their  offenfive  weapons,  unlefs  provoked  : 
let  them  but  alone,  and  annoy  them  not.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

AnNo'y.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Injury  ;  moleftation  ;  trouble. 

Sleep,  Richmond,  deep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy  ; 

Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar’s  armoy. Shakefp.  id. III. 

All  pain  and  joy  is  in  their  way  ; 

The  things  we  fear  bring  lefs  annoy 
Than  fear,  and  hope  brings  greater  joy ; 

But  in  themfelves  they  cannot  ftay.  Donne. 

What  then  remains,  but,  after  paft  annoy, 

To  take  the  good  viciffitude  of  joy.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

Anno'yance.  n.f.  [from  annoy.] 

1.  That  which  annoys  ;  that  which  hurts. 

A  grain,  a  duft,  a  gnat,  a  wand’ring  hair. 

Any  annoyante  in  that  precious  fenfe.  Shakefp.  King  John. 
Crows,  ravens,  rooks,  and  magpies,  are  great  annoyances  to 
corn.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  annoyed  ;  or  adt  of  annoying. 

The  fpit  venom  of  their  poifoned  hearts  breaketh  out  to  the 
annoyance  of  others.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  2. 

The  greateft  annoyance  and  difturbance  of  mankind,  has  been 
from  one  of  thofe  two  things,  force  or  fraud.  South. 

For  the  further  annoyance  and  terrour  of  any  befieged  place, 
they  would  throw  into  it  dead  bodies.  Wilkins’s  Math.  Mag. 

Anno'yer.  n.f.  [from  To  annoy.]  The  perfon  that  annoys. 

A'nnual.  adj.  [annuel,  Fr.  from  annus,  Lat.J 

1.  That  which  comes  yearly. 

Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rofe,  renew, 

The  juice  nedtareous,  and  the  balmy  dew.  Pope’s  EJf.  on  M. 

2.  That  which  is  reckoned  by  the  year. 

The  king’s  majefty 

Does  purpofe  honour  to  you ;  to  which 


A  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  annual  fiipport, 

Out  of  his  grace  he  adds.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

3.  That  which  lafts  only  a  year. 

T  he  dying  in  the  winter  of  the  roots  of  plants  that  are  an¬ 
nual,  feemeth  to  be  caufed  by  the  over-expence  of  the  fap  ; 
which  being  prevented,  they  will  fuperannuate,  if  they  ftand 
warm.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiftory ,  N°  448. 

Every  tree  may,  in  fome  fenfe,  be  faid  to  be  an  annualphnt, 
both  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit,  proceeding  from  the  coat  that  was 
fuperinduced  over  the  wood  the  laft  year.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

ARnually.  adu.  [from  annual.]  Yearly;  every  year. 

By  two  drachms,  they  thought  it  fufficient  to  fignify  a  heart; 
becaufe  the  heart  at  one  year  weigheth  two  drachms,  that  is,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce ;  and  unto  fifty  years  annually  encreafeth 
the  weight  of  one  drachm.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  v.  c.  20. 
The  whole  ftrength  of  a  nation  is  the  utmoft  that  a  prince 


Swift. 

He  that  poffeffes  or  re¬ 


can  raife  annually  from  his  fubjedls. 

Annuitant,  n.f.  [from  annuity.] 
ceives  an  annuity. 

ANNUITY,  n.f.  [annuite,  Fr.] 

1.  A  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  for  term  of  life  or  years.  The  diffe¬ 
rences  between  a  rent  and  an  annuity  are,  that  every  rent  is  go¬ 
ing  out  of  land  ;  but  an  annuity  charges  only  the  granter,  or 
his  heirs,  that  have  affets  by  defeent.  Fhe  fecond  difference 
is,  that,  for  the  recovery  of  an  annuity ,  no  adfion  lies,  but  only 
the  writ  of  annuity  againft  the  granter,  his  heirs,  or  fucceffors  ; 
but  of  a  rent,  the  fame  adlions  lie  as  do  of  land.  The  third 
difference  is,  that  an  annuity  is  never  taken  for  affets,  becaufe 
it  is  no  freehold  in  law  ;  nor  fhall  be  put  in  execution  upon  a 
ftatute  merchant,  ftatute  ftaple,  or  elegit,  as  a  rent  may.  Cowel. 

2.  A  yearly  allowance. 

He  was  generally  known  to  be  the  fon  of  one  earl,  and  bro¬ 
ther  to  another,  who  fupplied  his  expence,  beyond  what  his  an¬ 
nuity  from  his  father  would  bear.  Clarendon. 

To  AnnuR.  v.  a.  [from  nullus. J 

1.  To  make  void  ;  to  nullify  ;  to  abrogate  ;  to  abolifh. 

That  which  gives  force  to  the  law,  is  the  authority  that  en- 
adfs  it ;  and  whoever  deftroys  this  authority,  does,"  in  effedd, 
annul  the  law.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

2.  To  reduce  to  nothing  ;  to  obliterate. 

Light  the  pure  work  of  God  to  me ’s  extindl. 

And  all  her  various  objedts  of  delight 

Annuli’ d,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eas’d. 

Milton  s  Sdmpfon  Agonijles,  /.  72. 

A'nnular.  adj.  [from  annulus ,  Lat.J  In  the  form  of  a  ring. 

That  they  might  not,  in  bending  the  arm  or  leg,  rife  up,  he 
has  tied  them  to  the  bones  by  annular  ligaments.  Cheyne . 

A'nnulary  .adj.  [from  annulus,  Lat.J  In  the  form  of  rings. 

Becaufe  continual  refpiration  is  neceffary,  the  wind-pipe  is 
made  with  annulary  cartilages,  that  the  fides  of  it  may  not  flao- 
and  fall  together.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

A'nnulet.  n.f.  [from  annulus ,  Lat.J 

1.  A  little  ring. 


2.  [In  heraldry.]  A  difference  or  mark  of  diftindlion,  which  the 
fifth  brother  of  any  family  ought  to  bear  in  his  coat  of  arms. 

3.  Annulets  are  alfo  a  part  of  the  coat-armour  of  feveral  families  ; 
they  were  anciently  reputed  a  mark  of  nobility  and  jurifdidfion, 
it  being  the  cuftom  of  prelates  to  receive  their  inveftiture  per 
bacuium  &  annulum. 

4.  [In  architecture.]  The  fmall  fquare  members,  in  the  Dorick 
capital,  under  the  quarter  round,  are  called  annulets. 

5.  Annulet  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  narrow  flat  moulding  common  to 

other  parts  of  the  column  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  encompaffes 
the  column  round.  Chambers. 

To  ANNU'MERATE.  v.  a.  [annumero,  Lat.J  To  add  to  a 
former  number ;  to  unite  to  fomething  beforementioned. 

Annumera'tion.  n.f.  [annumeraiio,  Lat.J  Addition  to  a  for¬ 
mer  number. 

To  ANNUNCIATE,  v.  a.  [ annuncio ,  Lat.J  To  bring  tid¬ 
ings  ;  to  relate  fomething  that  has  fallen  out :  a  word  not  in 
popular  ufe. 

Annunciation  day.  n.f.  [from annunciate.]  The  day  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  church,  in  memory  of  the  angel’s  falutation  of 
the  bleffed  virgin ;  folemnized  with  us  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  annunciation,  or  Lady-day,  meditate  on 
the  incarnation  of  our  bleffed  Saviour  :  and  fo  upon  all  the  fef- 
tivals  of  the  year.  Taylor’s  Guide  to  Devotion. 

A'nodyne.  adj.  [from  a  and  o^vV.J  That  which  has  the  power 
of  mitigating  pain. 

Yet  durft  fhe  not  too  deeply  probe  the  wound. 

As  hoping  ftill  the  nobler  parts  were  found  : 

But  ftrove  with  anodynes  t’  affuage  the  fmart, 

And  mildly  thus  her  med’eine  did  impart.  Dryd.  Hind  and  P. 
Anodynes ,  or  abaters  of  pain  of  the  alimentary  kind,  are  fuch 
things  as  relax  the  tenfion  of  the  affedted  nervous  fibres,  as  de- 
codfions  of  emollient  fubftances ;  thofe  things  which  deftroy  the 
particular  acrimony  which  occalions  the  pain,  or  what  deadens 
the  fenfation  of  the  brain,  by  procuring  fleep.  Arbuthnot. 

To  ANO'INT.  v.  a.  [oindre,  enoindre ;  part,  oint,  enoint ,  Fr.] 

i.  To  rub  over  with  undtuous  matter,  as  oil,  or  unguents. 


Anointed 


A  N  O 


AN  S 


Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom, 

And  die,  ere  men  can  fay,  God  fave  the  queen.  Sheik.  R.  Ill- 
Thou  fhalt  have  olive  trees  throughout  all  thy  coafts,  but 
thou  fhalt  not  anoint  thyfelf  with  the  oil :  for  thine  olive  fhall 
call  his  fruit.  Dent,  xxviii.  40. 

2.  To  fmear;  to  be  rubbed  upon. 

Warm  waters  then  in  brazen  caldrons  born. 

Are  pour’d  to  wafh  his  body,  joint  by  joint. 

And  fragrant  oils  the  ftiffen’d  limbs  anoint.  Dryd.  ALn .  vi. 

3.  To  confecrate  by  unction. 

I  would  not  fee  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes  ;  nor  thy  fierce  filler 
In  his  anointed  fl clh  flick  boarifh  fangs.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Ano'inter.  n.f  [from  anoint.]  The  perfon  that  anoints. 

Ano'malism.  n.J.  [from  anomaly .]  Anomaly;  irregularity; 
deviation  from  the  common  rule.  Dili. 

Anomali'stical.  adj.  [from  anomaly.]  Irregular;  applied  in 
aftronomy  to  the  year,  taken  for  the  time  in  which  the  earth 
paffeth  through  its  orbit,  diftinCt  from  the  tropical  year. 

Ano'malous.  adj.  [a  priv.  and  Irregular;  out  of 

rule ;  deviating  from  the  general  method  or  analogy  of  things  ; 
It  is  applied,  in  grammar,  to  words  deviating  from  the  common 
rules  of  infle&ion ;  and,  in  aftronomy,  to  the  feemingly  irre¬ 
gular  motions  of  the  planets. 

There  will  arife  anomalous  difturbances  not  only  in  civil  and 
artificial,  but  alfo  in  military  officers.  Brown  s  V ulgar  Errours . 

He  being  acquainted  with  fome  characters  of  every  fpeech, 
you  may  at  pleafure  make  him  underftand  anomalous  pronun¬ 
ciation.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

Metals  are  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  :  to  which 
we  may  join  that  anomalous  body,  qulckfilver  or  mercury. 

Locke's  Elements  of  Natural  Philofophy. 

Ano'm  alously.  adv.  [from  anomalous.]  Irregularly ;  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  rule. 

Eve  was  not  folemnly  begotten,  but  fuddenly  framed,  and 
anomaloufy  proceeded  from  Adam.  Brown  s  V ulgar  Errours. 

ANOMALY,  n.f  [ anomalie ,  Fr.  anomalia ,  Lat.  «*»(*»'&.] 
Irregularity  ;  deviation  from  the  common  rule. 

If  we  fhould  chance  to  find  a  mother  debauching  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  as  fuch  monllershave  been  feen,  we  mull  charge  this  upon 
a  peculiar  anomaly  and  bafenefs  of  nature.  South. 

I  do  not  purfue  the  many  pfeudographies  in  ufe,  but  intend  to 
fhew  how  moft  of  thefe  anomalies  in  writing  might  be  avoided, 
and  better  fupplied.  Holders  Elements  of  Speech. 

ANomy.  n.f.  [  a.  priv.  and  d (/.&.]  Breach  of  law. 

If  fin  be  good,  and  juft,  and  lawful,  it  is  no  more  evil,  it  is 
no  fin,  no  anomy.  Bramham  againjl  Hobbes. 

Ano'm.  adv.  [  Junius  imagines  it  to  be  an  elliptical  form  of  fpeak- 
incr  for  in  one ,  that  is,  in  one  minute ;  Skinner  from  a  and  nean, 
or  near  ;  Min  few  from  on  on.] 

1 .  Quickly ;  foon  ;  in  a  fhort  time. 

A  little  fnow,  tumbled  about. 

Anon  becomes  a  mountain.  Shakefpeare’s  King  John. 

Will  they  come  abroad  anon  ? 

Shall  we  fee  young  Oberon  ?  Ben  Johnfon’s  Fairy  Prince. 

However,  witnefs,  heav’n  ! 

Heav’n,  witnefs  thou  anon  !  while  we  difeharge 
Freely  our  part.  Miltons  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  vi.  /.  564. 

He  was  not  without  defign  at  that  prefent,  as  fhall  be  made 
©ut  anon  ;  meaning  by  that  device  to  withdraw  himfelf.  Clarencl. 

Still  as  I  did  the  leaves  infpire. 

With  fuch  a  purple  light  they  {hone, 

As  if  they  had  been  made  of  fire. 

And  fpreading  fo,  would  flame  anon.  Waller. 

2.  Sometimes  ;  now  and  then  ;  at  other  times.  In  this  fenfe  is 
ufed  ever  and  anon. 

Full  forty  days  he  pafs’d,  whether  on  hill 
Sometimes,  anon  in  fhady  vale,  each  night, 

Or  harbour’d  in  one  cave,  is  not  revealed.  Par.  Regained. 

Ano'nymous.  [a priv.  and  Zvopa.]  Wanting  a  name. 

Thefe  animalcules  ferve  alfo  for  food  to  another  anonymous 
infecl  of  the  waters.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

They  would  forthwith  publifh  flanders  unpunifhed,  the  au¬ 
thors  being  anonymous ,  the  immediate  publifhers  thereof  fculk- 
jng#  Notes  on  the  D unci ad. 

Anonymously,  adv.  [from  anonymous.]  Without  a  name. 

I  would  know,  whether  the  edition  is  to  come  out  anony- 
moufly ,  among  complaints  of  fpurious  editions  ?  Swift. 

AnoRe'xy.  n.f.  [uvo^icc.]  Inappetency,  or  loathing  of  food. 

Khtincy. 

Another,  adj.  [from  an  and  other.] 

1.  Not  the  fame. 

He  that  will  not  lay  a  foundation  for  perpetual  diforder,  muft 
,of  neceffity  find  another  rife  of  government  than  that.  Locke. 

2.  One  more  ;  a  new  addition  to  the  former  number. 

, - A  fourth  ? - - 

Start  eye ! 

What !  will  the  line  ftretch  out  to  th’  crack  of  doom  ? 
Another  yet  ?  — a  feventh  !  I’ll  fee  no  more.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

3.  Any  other ;  any  one  elfe. 

If  one  man  fin  againft  another ?  the  judge  fhall  judge  him. 

3  1  Samuel^  ii.  25. 


Why  not  of  her  ?  preferr’d  above  the  reft. 

By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love  profefs’d  ; 

So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  addrefs’d. 

Dryden  s  Fables. 

4.  Not  one’s  felf. 

A  man  fhall  have  diffufed  his  life,  his  felf,  and  his  whole  con¬ 
cernments  fo  far,  that  he  can  weep  his  forrows  with  another  s 
eyes ;  when  he  has  another  heart  befides  his  own,  both  to  fhare, 
and  to  fupport  his  grief.  South. 

5.  Widely  different ;  much  altered. 

When  the  foul  is  beaten  from  its  flation,  and  the  mounds  of 
virtue  are  broken  down,  it  becomes  quite  another  thing  from 
what  it  was  before.  South. 

AnoYhergaines.  adj.  [See  Anothergufss.]  Of  another 
kind.  T  his  word  I  have  found  only  in  Sidney. 

If  my  father  had  not  plaid  the  hafty  fool,  I  might  have  had 
anothergaines  hufband  than  Dametas.  Sidney ; 

Ano'therguess.  adj.  [This  word,  which  though  rarely  ufed 
in  writing,  is  fomewhat  frequent  in  colloquial  language,  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  corrupted  from  another  guife ;  that  is,  of  a  different 
guife,  or  manner,  or  form.]  Of  a  different  kind. 

Oh  Hocus  !  where  art  thou  ?  It  ufed  to  go  in  anotberguefs 
manner  in  thy  time.  Arbuthnot's  Hijlory  of  John  Bull. 

A'n sat  ed.  adj.  [anfatusy  Lat.]  Having  handles  ;  or  fomething 
in  the  form  of  handles. 

To  A'NSWER.  v.  n.  [The etymology  is  uncertain;  the  Sax¬ 
ons  had  anbppajuan,  but  in  another  fenfe ;  the  Dutch  have  ant- 
woorden.] 

1.  To  fpeak  in  return  to  a  queftion. 

Are  we  fuccour’d  ?  are  the  Moors  remov’d  ? 

Anfwer  thefe  queftions  firft,  and  then  a  thoufand  more, 
Anfwer  them  altogether.  Dryden  s  Spanijh  Friar. 

2.  To  fpeak  in  eppofition. 

No  man  was  able  to  anfwer'  him  a  word.  Matt.  xxii.  46. 
If  it  be  faid,  we  may  aifeover  the  elementary  ingredients  of 
things,  I  anfwer ,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  that  fuch  a  difeovery 
fhould  be  practicable.  Boyle. 

3.  To  be  accountable  for. 

Some  men  have  finned  in  the  principles  of  humanity,  and 
muft  anfwer  for  not  being  men.  Brown’s  V ulgar  Errours. 

If  there  be  any  abfurdity  in  this,  our  author  muft  anfwer  for 
it.  Locke. 

4.  To  vindicate;  to  give  a  juftificatory  account  of. 

The  night,  fo  impudently  fixed  for  my  laft,  made  little  im- 
preffion  on  myfelf ;  but  I  cannot  anjwer  for  my  family.  Swift . 

5.  To  give  an  account. 

How  they  have  been  fince  received,  and  fo  well  improved, 
let  thofe  anfwer  either  to  God  or  man,  who  have  been  the  au¬ 
thors  and  promoters  of  fuch  wife  council.  Temple. 

He  wants  a  father  to  protect  his  youth. 

And  rear  him  up  to  virtue.  You  muft  bear 
The  future  blame,  and  anfwer  to  the  world. 

When  you  refufe  the  eafy  honeft  means 

Of  taking  care  of  him.  Southern’s  Innocent  Adultery. 

6.  1  o  correfpond  to;  to  fuit  with. 

In  water  face  anfwereth  to  face  :  fo  the  heart  of  man  to  man. 

Prov.  xxvii.  19. 

7.  To  be  equivalent  to  ;  to  fland  for  fomething  elfe. 

A  feaft  is  made  for  laughter,  and  wine  maketh  merry  :  but 
money  anfwereth  all  things.  Eccl.  x.  19. 

8.  To  fatisfy  any  claim  or  petition. 

Revenge  the  jeering  and  difdain’d  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king,  who  ftudies  day  and  night 
To  anfwer  all  the  debt  he  owes  unto  you, 

Ev’n  with  the  bloody  payments  of  your  deaths.  Sh.  Hen.  IV. 
Men  no  fooner  find  their  appetites  unanfwered ,  than  they 
complain  the  times  are  injurious.  Raleigh’s  Hijl.  of  the  World. 

9.  To  aeft  reciprocally  upon. 

Say,  do’ ft  thou  yet  the  Roman  harp  command  ? 

Do  the  firings  anjwer  to  thy  noble  hand  ?  Drydcn’s  Perfius. 

10.  To  fland  as  oppofite  or  correlative  to  fomething  elfe. 

There  can  but  two  things  create  love,  perfection  and  ufe- 

fulnefs;  to  which  anfwer^  on  our  part,  1 .  Admiration  ;  and, 
2-  Defire;  and  both  thefe  are  centered  in  love.  Taylor. 

11.  To  bear  proportion  to. 

He  defired,  that  proper  officers  might  fearch  me ;  for  pro¬ 
bably  I  might  carry  feveral  weapons,  which  muft  needs  be  dan¬ 
gerous  things,  if  they  anfwer ed  the  bulk  of  fo  prodigious  a  per- 
f°n-  Swift’s  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

12.  To  perform  what  is  endeavoured  or  intended  by  the  agent. 
Our  part  is,  to  choofe  out  the  moft  deferving  objects,  and 

the  moft  likely  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  our  charity  ;  and  when 
that  is  done,  all  is  done  that  lies  in  our  power  :  the  reft  muft 
be  left  to  providence.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

1 3.  To  comply  with. 

He  dies  that  touches  of  this  fruit, 

T  ill  I  and  my  affairs  are  anfwered.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

14.  To  fucceed  ;  to  produce  the  wifhed  event. 

Jafon  followed  her  counfel,  whereto,  when  the  event  had  an- 
fwered ,  he  again  demanded  the  fleece.  Raleigh’s  Hifi.  of  the  IV. 

We  fee  likewife,  that  much  water  draweth  forth  the  juice  of 
the  body  infufed  ;  but  little  water  is  imbibed  by  the  body:  and 

this 
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this  is  a  principal  caufe,  why,  in  operations  upon  bodies  for 
their  verfion  or  alteration,  the  trial  in  great  quantities  doth  not 
anfwer  the  trial  in  fmall ;  and  fo  deceiveth  many. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  92. 

15.  To  appear  to  any  call,  or  authoritative  fummons  ;  in  which 
fenfe,  though  figuratively,  the  following  p adage  may  be,  per¬ 
haps,  taken. 

Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  anfwer ,  with  thy 
uncovered  body,  this  extremity  of  the  Ikies.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 

16.  To  be  over-againft  any  thing. 

Fire  anfwers  fire,  and,  by  their  paly  beams. 

Each  battle  fees  the  other’s  umber’d  face.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
Answer,  n.f  [from  To  anfwer.} 

1.  That  which  is  faid,  whether  in  fpeech  or  writing,  in  return  to 
a  queftion,  or  pofition. 

It  was  a  right  anfwer  of  the  phyfician  to  his  patient,  that  had 
fore  eyes :  If  you  have  more  pleafure  in  wine  than  in  your  fight, 
wine  is  good.  Locke. 

How  can  we  think  of  appearing  at  that  tribunal,  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  give  a  ready  anfwer  to  the  queftions  which  he  fhall 
then  put  to  us,  about  the  poor  and  the  afflidted,  the  hungry  and 
the  naked,  the  fick  and  imprifoned  ?  Atterburys  Sermons. 

2.  In  law,  a  confutation  of  a  charge  exhibited  againft  a  perfon. 

A  perfonal  anfwer  ought  to  have  three  qualities  ;  it  ought  to 
be  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  it  ought  to  be  abfolute  and 
unconditional ;  it  ought  to  be  clear  and  certain.  Ayliffe’s  Par. 
A'nswer-jobber.  n.  f.  [from  anfwer  and  jobber. ]  He  that 
makes  a  trade  of  writing  anfwers. 

What  difgufts  me  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  anfwer- 
jobbers ,  is,  that  they  have  no  confcience.  Swift. 

A'nswerable.  adj.  [from  anfwer.'] 

1.  That  to  which  a  reply  may  be  made ;  that  which  may  be  an- 
fwered ;  as,  the  argument,  though  fubtle,  is  yet  anfwerable. 

2.  Obliged  to  give  an  account,  or  ftand  the  trial  of  an  accufa- 

tion.  . 

Every  chief  of  every  kindred  or  family  fhould  be  anfwerable , 
and  bound  to  bring  forth  everyone  of  that  kindred,  at  all  times 
to  be  juftified,  when  he  fhould  be  required,  or  charged  with  any 
treafon,  felony,  &c.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

Will  any  man  argue,  that  if  a  phyfician  fhould  manifeftly 
preferibe  poifon  to  all  his  patients,  he  cannot  be  juftly  punifh- 
ed,  but  is  anfwerable  only  to  God  ?  Swift. 

He  cannot  think  ambition  more  juftly  laid  to  their  charge, 
than  to  other  men ;  becaufe  that  would  be  to  make  church  go¬ 
vernment  anfwerable  for  the  errours  of  human  nature.  Swift. 

3.  Correfpondent. 

It  was  but  fuch  a  likenefs  as  an  imperfect  glafs  doth  give, 
anfwerable  enough  in  fome  features  and  colours,  but  erring  in 
others.  Sidney. 

The  daughters  of  Atlas  were  ladies,  who,  accompanying 
fuch  as  came  to  be  regiftered  among  the  worthies,  brought  forth 
children  anfwerable  in  quality  to  thofe  that  begot  them. 

Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

4.  Proportionate. 

Only  add 

Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  anfwerable  ;  add  faith. 

Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance  ;  add  love 

By  name  to  come  call’d  charity,  the  foul 

Of  all  the  reft.  Milton’s  Paradifc  Lojl ,  b.  xii. 

5.  Suitable ;  fuited. 

The  following,  by  certain  eftates  of  men,  anfwerable  to  that 
which  a  great  perfon  himfelf  profeffeth,  as  of  foldiers  to  him 
that  hath  been  employed  in  the  wars,  hath  been  a  thing  well 
taken  even  in  monarchies.  Bacon’s  EJfays. 

If  anfwerable  ftyle  I  can  obtain 
Of  my  celeftial  patronefs,  who  deigns 
Her  mighty  vifitation  unimplor’d.  Milt.  Parad.  Loft ,  b.  ix. 

6.  Equal. 

There  be  no  kings  whofe  means  are  anfwerable  unto  other 
mens  defires.  Raleighs  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

7.  Relative;  correlative. 

That,  to  every  petition  for  things  needful,  there  fhould  be 
fome  anfwerable  fentence  of  thanks  provided  particularly  to  fol¬ 
low,  is  not  requifite.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  43. 

A'nswerably.  adv.  [from  anfwerable .]  In  due  proportion; 
with  proper  correfpondence  ;  fuitably. 

The  broader  feas  are,  if  they  be  intire,  and  free  from  iflands, 
they  are  anfwerably  deeper.  Brerewood  on  Languages. 

It  bears  light,  and  more  adtive  forts,  into  the  atmofphere,  to 
a  greater  or  leffer  height,  anjwerably  to  the  greater  or  lefter  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  heat.  Woodward’s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

A'nswerable  ness.  n.f.  [from  anfvjerable .]  The  quality  of 
being  anfwerable.  Didt. 

A'nsvverer.  n.f.  [from anfwer.] 

1 .  He  that  anfwers ;  he  that  fpeaks  in  return  to  what  another  has 
fpoken. 

2.  He  that  manages  the  controverfy  againft  one  that  has  written 
firft. 

It  is  very  unfair  in  any  writer  to  employ  ignorance  and  ma¬ 
lice  together;  becaufe  it  gives  his  anfwerer  double  work.  Swift. 
Ant.  n.f.  [semen:,  Sax.  which  Junius  imagines,  not  without 
probability,  to  have  been  firft  contracted  to  genre,  and  then  fof- 
Vol.  I. 
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tened  to  ant.']  An  emmet;  a  pifmire.  A  fmall  Infedl  tlfbl 
lives  in  great  numbers  together  in  hillocks. 

We’ll  fet  thee  to  fchool  to  an  ant ,  to  teach  thee  therfc’s  no 
lab’ring  in  the  winter.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

Methinks,  all  cities  now  but  ant-hills  are, 

Where  when  the  feveral  labourers  I  fee 
For  children,  houfe,  provifion,  taking  pain, 

They’re  all  but  ants,  carrying  eggs,  ft  raw,  and  grain.  Donne. 

Learn  each  fmall  people’s  genius,  policies  ; 

The  ant’s  republiek,  and  the  realm  of  bees  ; 

How  thofe  in  common  all  their  ftores  beftow; 

And  anarchy  without  confufion  know.  Pope’s  Eff.  on  Man. 
Ant-bear.  n.J.  [from  ant  and  bear.]  An  animal  that  feeds  on 
ants. 

Divers  quadrupeds  feed  upon  infedls ;  ahd  fome  live  wholly 
upon  them  ;  as  two  forts  of  tamanduas  upon  ants,  which 
therefore  are  called  in  Englifh  ant-bears.  Ray  on  Creation. 
A'nt-hill,  or  hillock,  n.f.  [from  ant  and  hill.]  The  fmall 
protuberances  of  earth  in  which  ants  make  their  nefts. 

Put  blue  flowers  into  ah  ant-hill ,  they  will  be  ftained  with 
red  ;  becaufe  the  ants  drop  upon  them  their  flinging  liquour, 
which  hath  the  effect  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Ray  on  Creation. 

T  hofe  who  have  feen  ant-hillocks ,  have  eafily  perceived  thofe 
fmall  heaps  of  corn  about  their  nefts.  Addifon.  Guardian. 

A  n’t.  A  contraction  for  and  it ,  or  rather  and  if  it ;  as,  ant 
pleafe  you  ;  that  is,  and  if  it  pleafe  you. 

Antagonist,  n.f.  [  uCh  and  acyaii/^u.  ] 

1 .  One  who  contends  with  another ;  an  opponent.  It  implies 
generally  a  perfonal  and  particular  oppofition. 

Our  antagonijls  in  thefe  controverfies  may  have  met  with 
fome  not  unlike  to  Ithacius.  Hooker’s  Dedication. 

What  was  fet  before  him, 

To  heave,  pull,  draw,  and  break,  heftill  perform’d, 

None  daring  to  appear  antagonijl.  Milton  s  Sampfon  Agon , 

Is  it  not  fit,  that  the  hiftory  of  a  perfon  fhould  appear,  till 
the  prejudice  both  of  his  antagonijls  and  adherents  be  foftened 
and  fubdued.  Addifon .  Freeholder ,  N3  35;. 

2.  Contrary. 

The  fhort  club  confifts  of  thofe  who  are  under  five  feet  5 
ours  is  to  be  compofed  of  fuch  as  are  above  fix.  Thefe  we  look 
upon  as  the  two  extremes  and  antagonijls  of  the  fpecies  ;  con- 
fidering  all  thefe  as  neuters,  who  fill  up  the  middle  fpace. 

Addijon.  Guardian ,  N°  108. 

3.  In  anatomy,  the  antagonijl  is  that  mufcle  which  counteracts 
fome  others. 

A  relaxation  of  a  mufcle  muft  produce  a  fpafm  in  its  antago* 
nijl ,  becaufe  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed.  Arbuihnot  on  Diet. 

To  Anta'gonize.  v.n.  [Gil  and  dyuv'fu.]  To  contend  againft 
another.  Didt. 

Ant  a'lgick.  adj.  [from  Gil,  againft,  and  aAy©.,  pain.]  That 
which  foftens  pain ;  anodyne. 

AND  AN  ACLASIS,  n.f  [Lat.  from  G1«v«x?wk,  from  uiIav»icX»cti9 
to  drive  back.] 

1.  A  figure  in  rhetorick,  when  the  fame  word  is  repeated  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent,  if  not  in  a  contrary  fignification  ;  as.  In  thy  youth  learn 
fome  craft,  that  in  old  age  thou  rnayjl  get  thy  living  without  craft. 
Craft ,  in  the  firft  place,  fignifies  fcience  or  occupation  ;  in  the 
fecond,  deceit  or  fubtilty. 

2.  It  is  alfo  a  returning  to  the  matter  at  the  end  of  a  long  paren- 
thefis  ;  as,  Shall  that  heart  ( which  does  not  only  feel  them ,  but  hath 
all  motion  of  his  life  placed  in  them)  fhall  that  heart,  I  fay.  See. 

Smith’s  Rhetorick. 

Antaphrodi'tick.  adj.  [from  againft,  and  Gr^ooG-,,  Ve¬ 
nus.]  That  which  is  efficacious  againft  the  venereal  difeafe. 
AntapopleGtick.  adj.  [Gf,  againft,  and  an  apo¬ 

plexy.]  Good  againft  an  apoplexy. 

Anta'kctick.  adj.  [G'ii,  againft,  and  the  bear  or  nor¬ 

thern  conftellation.]  The  fouthern  pole,  fo  called,  as  oppofite 
to  the  northern. 

Downward  as  far  as  antardlick.  Milton  s  Par.  Loft ,  b.  ix. 
They  that  had  fail’d  from  near  th’  antar click  pole. 

Their  treafure  fafe,  and  all  their  veffels  whole. 

In  fight  of  their  dear  country  ruin’d  be, 

Without  the  guilt  of  either  rock  or  fea.  Waller. 

Antarthri'tick.  adj.  [Gil,  againft,  and  «§%1k,  the  gout.] 
Good  againft  the  gout. 

Antasthma'tick.  [from  Gli  and  Grifyia.]  Good  againft 
the  afthma. 

A'NTE.  A  Latin  particle  fignifying  before ,  which  is  frequently 
ufed  in  compofitions  ;  as,  antediluvian ,  before  the  flood  ;  ante¬ 
chamber,  a  chamber  leading  into  another  apartment. 

A'nteact.  n.J'.  [from  ante  and  ad.]  A  former  add. 

A  n  t  e  a  m  b  u  l  a't  I  o  n  .  n.f.  [  from  ante  and  ambulatio ,  Lat.  ]  A 
walking  before.  Diet. 

To  ANTECE'DE.  v.  n.  [from  ante,  before,  and  cedo,  to  go.] 
To  precede ;  to  go  before. 

it  feems  more  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  fabrick  of  the 
world  did  not  long  antecede  its  motion.  Hale’s  Grig,  of  Mank. 
Antece'dence.  n.f.  [from  antecede.]  1  he  adt  or  ft  ate  of  go¬ 
ing  before  ;  precedence. 

It  is  impoffible  that  mixed  bodies  can  be  eternal,  becaufe 
there  is  neceftarily  a  pre-exiftence  of  the  fimple  bodies,  and 
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an  antecedence  of  their  conftitution  preceding  the  exiftence  of 
mixed  bodies,  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind . 

Antecedent,  adj .  [ artecedem ,  Lat.] 

1.  Going  before ;  preceding.  Antecedent  is  ufed,  I  think,  only 
with  regard  to  time  ;  precedent ,  with  regard  both  to  time  and 
place. 

To  afiert,  that  God  looked  upon  Adam’s  fall  as  a  fin,  and  pu¬ 
nched  it,  when,  without  any  antecedent  fin  of  his,  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  him  not  to  fall,  feems  a  thing  that  highly  reproaches 
elTential  equity  and  goodnefs.  South. 

2.  It  has  to  before  the  thing  which  is  fuppofed  to  follow. 

No  one  is  fo  hardy  as  to  fay,  God  is  in  his  debt ;  that  he 
owed  him  a  nobler  being :  for  exiftence  muft  be  antecedent  to 
merit.  Collier  of  Etivy. 

Did  the  blood  firft  exift,  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  the 
heart  ?  But  that  is  to  fet  the  effedt  before  the  caufe.  Bentley. 
Antecedent,  n.f  [ antecedens ,  Lat.J 

1.  That  which  goes  before. 

A  duty  of  fo  mighty  an  influence,  that  it  is  indeed  the  necef- 
fary  antecedent ,  if  not  alfo  the  direct  caufe  of  a  finner’s  return  to 
God.  South. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  noun  to  which  the  relative  is  fubjoined  3  as, 
the  man  who  comes  hither. 

3.  In  logick,  the  firft  propofition  of  an  enthymeme  or  argument, 
confifting  only  of  two  propofitions. 

Conditional  or  hypothetical  propofitions  are  thofe  whofe  parts 
are  united  by  the  conditional  particle  if-,  as,  if  the  fun  be  fixed, 
the  earth  muft  move :  if  there  be  no  fire,  there  will  be  no 
fmoke.  The  firft  part  of  thefe  propofitions,  or  that  wherein  the 
condition  is  contained,  is  called  the  antecedent ,  the  other  is  called 
the  confequent.  Watts's  Logick. 

Antecedently,  adv.  [from antecedent.]  In  the  ftate  of  ante¬ 
cedence,  or  going  before ;  previoufly. 

We  confider  him  antecedently  to  his  creation,  while  he  yet 
lay  in  the  barren  womb  of  nothing,  and  only  in  the  number  of 
poflibilities.  South. 

ANTECE'SSOR.  n.f.  [Latin.]  One  who  goes  before,  or  leads 
another.  Di£i. 

AntechaRiber.  n.f  [from  ante  before,  and  chamber-,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  written,  improperly,  anticha?nber.]  The  chamber  that 
leads  to  the  chief  apartment. 

'1  he  emprefs  has  the  ar.tichainbers  paft, 

And  this  way  moves  with  a  diforder’d  hafte.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 

His  anti  chamber ,  and  room  of  audience,  are  little  fquare  cham¬ 
bers  wainfeoted.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

ANTECU'RSOR.  n.f.  [Latin.]  One  who  runs  before.  Dili. 

To  A'ntedate.  v.  a.  [from  ante  and  do,  datum,  Lat.] 

x.  To  date  earlier  than  the  real  time,  fo  as  to  confer  a  fi&itious 
antiquity. 

Now  thou  haft  lov’d  me  one  whole  day. 

To-morrow  when  thou  leav’ft,  what  wilt  thou  fay  ? 

Wilt  thou  then  antedate  fome  new-made  vow. 

Or  fay,  that  now 

We  are  not  juft  thofe  perfons,  which  we  were  ?  Donne. 

By  reading,  a  man  does,  as  it  were,  antedate  his  life,  and 
makes  himfelf  contemporary  with  the  ages  paft.  Collier's  Ej/ays. 

2.  To  take  fomething  before  the  proper  time. 

Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 

And  antedate  the  blifs  above.  Pope’s  St.  Ccccilia. 

AntediluRian.  adj.  [from  ante  before,  and  diluvium  a  deluge.] 

1.  Exifting  before  the  deluge. 

During  the  time  of  the  deluge,  all  the  ftone  and  marble  of  the 
antediluvian  earth  were  totally  diflolved.  Woodw.  Nat.  Hijlory. 

2.  Relating  to  things  exifting  before  the  deluge. 

The  text  intends  only  the  line  of  Seth,  conduceable  unto  the 
genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  antediluvian  chronology. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  4. 

Ant  e  dilu'vian.  n.f.  One  that  lived  before  the  flood. 

We  are  fo  far  from  repining  at  God,  that  he  hath  not  ex¬ 
tended  the  period  of  our  lives  to  the  longevity  of  the  antedilu¬ 
vians,  that  we  give  him  thanks  for  contracting  the  days  of  our 
trial*  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

ARtelope.  n.f.  [The  etymology  is  uncertain.]  A  goat  with 
curled  or  wreathed  horns. 

The  antelope ,  and  wolf  both  fierce  and  fell.  Fairy  Jjueen. 

AntemeriDian.  adj.  [from  ante ,  before,  and  meridian ,  noon.] 
Before  noon. 

Anteme'tick.  adj.  [«\11,  againft,  and  to  vomit.]  That 
which  has  the  power  of  calming  the  ftomach  3  of  preventing  or 
flopping  vomiting. 

Antemu'ndane.  adj.  [ante,  before,  and  mimdus,  the  world.] 
That  which  was  before  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Antenu'mber.  n.f.  [from  ante  and  number.]  The  number 
that  precedes  another. 

Whatfoever  virtue  is  in  numbers,  for  conducing  to  confent 
of  notes,  is  rather  to  be  aferibed  to  the  antenumber ,  than  to  the 
entire  number,  as  that  the  found  returneth  after  fix,  or  after 
twelve  j  fo  that  the  feventh  or  thirteenth  is  not  the  matter,  but 
the  fixth  or  the  twelfth.  Bacon'S  Natural  Hijlory,  N®  1  c6. 

ARtepast.  n.f.  [from  ante,  before,  and  pajlum,  to  feed.]  A 
foretafte  3  fomething  taken  before  the  proper  time. 

W ere  we  to  expeCl  our  blifs  only  in  the  fatiating  our  appe- 
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tites,  it  might  be  reafonable,  by  frequent  antepajls,  to  excite 
our  guft  for  that  profufe  perpetual  meal*  Decay  of  Piety. 

A'ntepenult.  n.f.  [antepenultima,  Lat.]  The  laft  fyllable  but 
two,  as  the  fyllable/V  in  antepenult :  a  term  of  grammar. 

Antepilf/ptick.  adj.  [mii  and  sAa^k.]  A  medicine  againft 
convulsions. 

That  bezoar  is  antidotal,  lapis  judaicus  diuretical,  coral  ante- 
pilcptical,  we  will  not  deny.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.ii. 

To  ARtepone.  v.  a.  [antepono,  Lat.]  To  fet  one  thing  before 
another  3  to  prefer  one  thing  to  another.  Ditt. 

Antepredi'c ament,  n.f.  [antepredicamentum,  Lat.]  Some¬ 
thing  to  be  known  in  the  ftudy  of  logick,  previoufly  to  the 
doCtrine  of  the  predicament. 

Anteriority,  n.f.  [from  ant er lour.]  Priority  3  the  ftate  of 
being  before  either  in  time  or  Situation. 

AnteRiour.  adj.  [anterior,  Lat.]  Going  before,  either  with 
regard  to  time  or  place. 

If  that  be  the  anteriour  or  upper  part  wherein  the  fenfes  are 
placed,  and  that  the  pofteriour  and  lower  part,  which  is  oppo¬ 
site  thereunto,  there  is  no  inferiour  or  former  part  in  this  ani¬ 
mal  5  for  the  fenfes  being  placed  at  both  extremes,  make  both 
ends  anteriour,  which  is  impoftible.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

ANTES,  n.f.  [Latin.]  Pillars  of  large  dimenfions  that  fupport 
the  front  of  a  building. 

Antesto'mach.  n.f.  [from  ante,  before,  zndjlomach.]  A  ca¬ 
vity  which  leads  into  the  ftomach. 

In  birds  there  is  no  maftication  or  comminution  of  the  meat 
in  the  mouth  5  but  it  is  immediately  Swallowed  into  a  kind  of 
antejlomach ,  which  I  have  obferved  in  pifeivorous  birds.  Ray. 

Anth el miRth ick.  adj.  [dil'i,  againft,  and  etyuv$&,  a  worm.] 
That  which  kills  worms. 

Anthelminthicks ,  or  contrary  to  worms,  are  things  which  are 
known  by  experience  to  kill  them,  as  oils,  or  honey  taken  upon 
an  empty  ftomach.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

A'nthem.  n.f.  [a.v$v[M&,  a  hymn  fung  in  alternate  parts,  and 
ftiould  therefore  be  written  anthymn.]  A  holy  fo ng  3  a  fong 
performed  as  part  of  divine  fervice. 

God  Mofes  firft,  then  David  did  infpire. 

To  compofe  anthems  for  his  heavenly  quire.  Denham. 

There  is  no  paflion  that  is  not  finely  exprefled  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  infpired  writings,  which  are  proper  for  divine  fongs  and 
anthems.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  405. 

Antho'logy.  n.f.  [A&cXoyR,  from  a.Ahr,  a  flower,  and  hey*,  to 
gather.] 

1.  A  colle&ion  of  flowers. 

2.  A  collection  of  devotions  in  the  Greek  church. 

3.  A  collection  of  poems. 

ARthony’s  fire.  n.f.  A  kind  of  eryfipelas. 

ANTHRAX,  n.f.  [ai%«|,  a  burning  coal.]  A  fcab  or  blotch 
that  is  made  by  a  corrofive  humour,  which  burns  the  fkin,  and 
occafions  fharp  pricking  pains.  JJuincy. 

Anthropo'logy.  n.f.  [from  man,  and  \iyu,  to  dif- 

courfe.]  The  doCtrine  of  anatomy  3  the  doctrine  of  the  form 
and  ftruCture  of  the  body  of  man. 

AnthropoRathy.  n.f.  [»\u^,  man,  and  *r«9©-,  paflion.] 
The  fenfibility  of  man  5  the  paflions  of  man. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI,  n  f.  It  has  no  fingular.  [axS^w©®-,  man, 
and  (pdyu,  to  eat.] 

Man-eaters  5  cannibals  5  thofe  that  live  upon  human  flelh. 

The  cannibals  that  each  other  eat,  * 

The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whofe  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  fhoulders.  Shahefp.  Othello. 

AnthrofophagiRian.  n.f.  A  ludicrous  word,  formed  by 
Shakefpeare  from  anthropophagi,  for  the  fake  of  a  formidable  found. 

Go,  knock,  and  call  3  he  11  {peak  like  an  anthropophagiman 
unto  thee :  knock,  I  fay.  Shakefp.  Alerry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

AnthropoRhagy.  n.f  [anS^w© <&,  a  man,  and  < pdyu,  to  eat.] 
The  quality  of  eating  human  flefh,  or  man-eating. 

Upon  {lender  foundations  was  raifed  the  anthropophagy  of 
Diomedes  his  horfes.  Brown' s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.\.  c.  6. 

Anthropo'sophy.  n.f.  [avS^w©-,  man,  and  aop\a,  wifdom.] 
The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man. 

Anthypno'tick.  adj.  [from  dill,  againft,  and  fleep.j 

That  which  has  the  power  of  preventing  fleep  3  that  which  is 
efficacious  againft  a  lethargy. 

Anthypochondri'ac k.. adj. [from  «>!1, againft ^nd  1 

Good  againft  hypochondriack  maladies. 

Aj\ T HYP  OP HOR A.  n.f.  [a*St t-ulpo^a.]  A  figure  in  rhetorick, 
which  fignifies  a  contrary  illation,  or  inference,  and  is  when  an 
objection  is  refuted  or  difproved  by  tire  oppofition  of  a  contrary 
fentence.  .  Smith's  Rhetorick. 

Anthyste  rick,  adj .  [Tiom  againft^  and  Good 

againft  hyftericks. 

ANTI.  [«i.]  A  particle  much  ufed  in  compofition  with  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  fignifies  contrary  to  3  as,  ant'mo - 
narchical,  oppofite  to  monarchy. 

Antia'cid.  adj.  [from  *»1»,  and  acidus,  four.]  Contrary  to  four- 
nefs  3  alkalis. 

Oils  are  antiacids,  fo  far  as  they  blunt  acrimony ;  but  as  they 
are  hard  of  digeftion,  they  produce  acrimony  of  another  fort. 

2  Arbuthnot  on  Alimi  nts. 
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Antt^k ACrtE'cricK.  a dj.  [from  againft,  and  *  a  bad 
habit.]  Things  adapted  to  the  cure  of  a  bad  conftitution. 

Anticha'mber.  n.  /.  This  word  is  corruptly  written  f ox  ante¬ 
chamber  ;  which  fee. 

Antichristian.^’,  [from  AT,  againft,  and  Op- 

polite  to  chriftianity. 

•  That  defpifed,  ab;e<f>,  opprcfied  fort  of  men,  the  minifters, 
whom  the  world  would  make  antichrijlian,  and  fo  deprive  them 
of  heaven.  South. 

Antichri'stianism.  n.f.  [from  antichrifian.]  Oppofition  or 
contrariety  to  chriftianity. 

Have  we  not  fecn  many,  whofe  opinions  have  faftened  upon 
one  another  the  brand  of  antichrijlianifm  ?  Decay  of  'Piety. 

Antichristia'nitv.  77.  f.  [from  antichrijlian.]  Contrariety 
to  chriftianity. 

AntIchronism.  n.f.  [a»1*,  againft,  and  time.]  Devia¬ 

tion  from  the  right  order  or  account  of  time. 

To  ANTICIPATE,  v.  a.  [ anticipo ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  take  fomething  fooner  than  another,  fo  as  to  prevent  him 
that  comes  after. 

God  hath  taken  care  to  anticipate  and  prevent  every  man,  to 
draw  him  early  into  his  church  ;  to  give  piety  the  prepoffeflion, 
and  fo  to  engage  him  in  holinefs.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

2.  To  take  up  before  the  time,  at  which  any  thing  might  be  re¬ 
gularly  had. 

I  find  I  have  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  from  Boccace, 
before  I  come  to  him  ;  but  I  am  of  the  temper  of  kings,  who 
are  for  prefent  money,  no  matter  how  they  pay  it.  Dryd.  Fab. 

3.  To  foretafte,  or  take  an  impreffion  of  fomething,  which  is 
not  yet,  as  if  it  really  was. 

The  life  of  the  defperate  equals  the  anxiety  of  death,  who 
but  act  the  life  of  the  damned,  and  anticipate  the  deflations  of 
hell.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Why  ftiould  we 

Anticipate  our  forrows  ?  ’tis  like  thofe 

That  die  for  fear  of  death.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

4.  To  prevent  any  thing  by  crouding  in  before  it;  to  preclude. 

'lime,  thou  anticipate 'ji  my  dread  exploits  : 

The  flighty  purpofe  never  iso’ertook, 

Unlefs  the  deed  go  with  it.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

I  am  fo  far  from  pretending  to  inftruCt  the  profefaon,  or  an¬ 
ticipating  their  directions  to  fuch  as  are  under  their  government. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
If  our  Apoftle  had  maintained  fuch  an  anticipating  principle 
engraven  upon  our  fouls  before  all  exercife  of  reafon  ;  what 
did  he  talk  of  feeking  the  Lord,  feeing  that  the  knowledge  of 
him  was  innate  and  perpetual.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Anticipation,  n.f  [from  anticipate.'] 

1.  The  aCt  of  taking  up  fomething  before  its  time. 

The  golden  number  gives  the  new  moon  four  days  too  late, 
by  reafon  of  the  aforefaid  anticipation ,  and  our  negleCt  of  it. 

Holder  on  Time. 

2.  Foretafte. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  miferable  when  the  time  comes,  un¬ 
lefs  we  make  ourfelves  fo  beforehand,  and  by  anticipation. 

L'EJlrange. 

If  we  really  live  under  the  hope  of  future  happinefs,  we  (hall 
tafte  it  by  way  of  anticipation  and  forethought,  an  image  of  it 
will  meet  our  minds  often,  and  ftay  there,  as  all  pleafing  ex¬ 
pectations  do.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

3.  Opinion  implanted  before  the  reafons  of  that  opinion  can  be 
known. 

The  eaft  and  weft,  the  north  and  fouth,  have  the  fame  anti¬ 
cipation  concerning  one  fupreme  difpofer  of  things.  Stillingfeet. 

*  What  nation  is  there,  that,  without  any  teaching,  have  not 
a  kind  of  anticipation ,  or  preconceived  notion  of  a  Deity  ? 

Derhams  Phyfico-Theology. 

A'ntick.  adj.  [probably  from  avtiquus,  ancient,  as  things  out  of 
ufe  appear  old.]  Odd;  ridiculoufly  wild;  buffoon  in  gefticu- 
lation. 

What  1  dares  the  Have 
Come  hither  cover’d  with  an  antick  face. 

And  fleer  and  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  ?  Shakefp.  Rom.  &  Jul. 

Of  all  our  antick  fights,  and  pageantry, 

Which  Englifh  idiots  run  in  crouds  to  fee.  Dryden. 

The  prize  was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  whiftler,  that  could 
go  through  his  tune  without  laughing,  though  provoked  by  the 
antick  poftures  of  a  merry  Andrew,  who  was  to  play  tricks. 

Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  179. 

A'ntick.  n.f. 

1 .  He  that  plays  anticks ;  he  that  ufes  odd  gefticulation  :  a  buf¬ 
foon. 

Within  the  hollow  crown. 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 

Keeps  death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antick  fits. 

Scoffing  his  ftate.  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

If  youfhould  fmile,  he  grows  impatient. — 

Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  can  contain  ourfelves. 

Were  he  the  verieft  antick  in  the  world.  Shakefp.  Tam.  Shr . 

2.  Odd  appearance. 

A  work  of  rich  entail,  and  curious  mold. 

Woven  with  anticks ,  and  wild  imagery.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 


For  ev'n  at  firft  reflection  file  cfpics 
Such  toys,  fuch  anticks ,  and  fuch  vanities, 

As  fhe  retires  and  (brinks  for  (hame  and  fear.  Sir  J.  Davits* 

ToA'ntick.  v.  a.  [from  antick.]  To  make  anticks. 

Mine  own  tongue 

Splits  what  it  fpeaks ;  the  wild  difguife  hath  almoft 
Antickt  us  all.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra . 

A'ntickly.  adv.  [from  antick.']  In  an  antick  manner;  with 
odd  poftures,  or  wild  gefticulations. 

Scrambling,  outfacing,  faftnon-mongring  boys, 

That  lye,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and  (lander. 

Go  antickly ,  and  lhew  an  outward  hideoufnefs, 

And  fpeak  of  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words. 

Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing : 

ANTICLT MAX.  n.f.  [from  <Bi)  and  A  fentence  in 

which  the  laft  part  is  lower  than  the  firft. 

A  certain  figure  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  is  call¬ 
ed  by  fome  an  anticlimax.  Addifon  s  JVhig  Examiner . 

T  his  diftich  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  example. 

Next  comes  Dalhoufley  the  great  god  of  war, 

Lieutenant  col’nel  to  the  earl  of  Mar. 

Anticonvu'lsive.  adj.  [from  awl  1,  againft,  and  convuljive .] 
Good  againft  convulfions. 

Whatfoever  produces  an  inflammatory  difpofition  in  the 
blood,  produces  the  afthma,  as  anticonvufive  medicines.  Floyer. 

A'NTICOR.  n.  f.  [from  againft,  and  cor ,  the  heart.] 

A  preternatural  fwelling  of  a  round  figure,  occafioned  by  a 
fanguine  and  bilious  humour,  and  appearing  in  a  horfe’s  breaft, 
oppofite  to  his  heart.  An  anticor  may  kill  a  horfe,  unlefs  it 
be  brought  to  a  fuppuration  by  good  remedies.  Farrier  s  Did. 

Antico'urtier.  n.f.  [from  edit,  againft,  and  courtier .]  One 
that  oppofes  the  court. 

AntIdotal.  adj.  [from  antidote.]  That  which  has  the  quality 
of  an  antidote,  or  the  power  of  counteracting  poifon. 

That  bezoar  is  antidotal ,  we  (hall  not  deny.  Brown’s  V.  Err. 

A'ntidote.  n.f.  [FT-ctol^  anti  dot  us,  Lat.  a  thing  given  in  op¬ 
pofition  to  fomething  elfe.] 

A  medicine  given  to  expel  the  mifehiefs  of  another,  as  of 
poifon.  Quincy. 

Truft  not  the  phyfician, 

His  antidotes  are  poifon,  and  he  flays 

More  than  you  rob.  Shakefp.  Timon. 

What  fool  would  believe  that  antidote  delivered  by  Pierus 
againft  the  fting  of  a  fcorpion  ;  to  fit  upon  an  afs,  with  one’s 
face  towards  his  tail.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

Poifon  will  work  againft  the  ftars :  beware; 

Forev’ry  meal  an  antidote  prepare.  Dryden  jun.  Juv.  Sat. 

Antidysente'rick.  adj.  [from  »£,  againft,  and  dyfenteria,  a 
bloody  flux.]  Good  againft  the  bloody  flux. 

Antifebrile,  adj.  [from  «$,  againft,  and  febris ,  a  fever.] 
Good  againft  fevers. 

Antifebrile  medicines  check  the  ebullition.  Floyer. 

AntiloV; arithm.  n.f.  [from  a*li,  againft,  and  logarithm.'] 

The  complement  of  the  logarithm  of  a  fine,  tangent,  or  fe- 
cant ;  or  the  difference  of  that  logarithm  from  the  logarithm 
of  ninety  degrees.  Chambers. 

Anti  log y.  n.f.  [aYhxoyla.]  A  contradiction  between  any  words 
and  paffages  in  an  authour.  Did. 

Anti'loquist.  n.f.  [from  FT,  againft,  and  loquor,  to  fpeak.] 
A  contradi&or.  Diet. 

Antimonarchical.  adj.  [from  *$,  againft,  and  go¬ 

vernment  by  a  fingle  perfon.]  Againft  government  by  afingle 
perfon. 

When  he  fpied  the  ftatue  of  king  Charles  in  the  middle  of 
the  croud,  and  moft  of  the  kings  ranged  over  their  heads,  he 
concluded  that  an  antimonarchical  affembly  could  never  choofe 

-  '  fuch  a  place.  Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  47. 

An t i monarchic alness.  n.f.  [from  antimonarchical. ]  The 
quality  of  being  an  enemy  to  regal  power. 

Antimo'nial.  adj.  [from  antimony .]  Made  of  antimony; 
having  the  qualities  of  antimony  ;  relating  to  antimony. 

They  were  got  out  of  the  reach  of  antimonial  fumes.  Grew. 

Though  antimonial  cups  prepar’d  with  art. 

Their  force  to  wine  through  ages  (hould  impart ; 

This  dilfipation,  this  profufe  expence, 

Nor  (hrinks  their  fize,  nor  waftes  their  (lores  immenfe. 

Blackmore  on  the  Creation. 

ANTIMONY,  n.f.  [The  ftibium  of  the  ancients,  by  the 
Greeks  called  r»^i.  The  reafon  of  its  modern  denomination 
is  referred  to  Bafil  Valentine,  a  German  monk ;  who,  as  the 
tradition  relates,  having  thrown  fome  of  it  to  the  hogs,  ob- 
ferved,  that,  after  it  had  purged  them  heartily,  they  immedi-r 
ately  fattened ;  and  therefore,  he  imagined,  his  fellow  monks 
would  be  the  better  for  a  like  dofe.  The  experiment,  how¬ 
ever,  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  they  all  died  of  it ;  and  the  medicine 
was  thenceforward  called  antimoine ;  antimonk .] 

Antimony  is  a  mineral  fubftance,  of  a  metalline  nature,  Liv¬ 
ing  all  the  feeming  charaClers  of  a  real  metal,  except  malleabir 
lity ;  and  may  be  called  a  femimetal,  being  a  foflile  glebe  of 
fome  undetermined  metal,  combined  with  a  fulphurous  and 
ftony  fubftance.  Mines  of  all  metals  afford  it ;  but  chiefly 
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thofe  of  filver  and  lead ;  that  in  gold  mines  is  reckoned  belt. 
It  has  alfo  its  own  mines  in  Hungary,  Germany,  and  France. 
It  is  found  in  clods  or  ftones  of  fcveral  fizes,  bearing  a  near 
refemblance  to  black  lead,  only  being  lighter  and  harder.  Its 
texture  is  full  of  little  (hinilig  veins  or  threads,  like  needles  ; 
brittle  as  gal's.  Sometimes  veins  of  a  red  or  golden  colour  are 
intermixed,  which  is  called  male  antimony  ;  that  without  them 
being  denominated  female  antimony.  Itfufes  in  the  fire,  though 
with  fome  difficulty  ;  and  diffolves  more  eafily  in  water.  When 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  it  is  put  into  large  crucibles,  fufed  by  a 
violent  fire,  and  then  poured  into  cones,  which  make  the  crude 
antimony  of  the  fhops.  Of  thefe  cones  the  top  is  the  pure!! 
part,  and  the  bafe  the  fouleft.  It  deftroys  and  diffipates  all  me¬ 
tals  fufed  with  it,  except  gold ;  and  is  therefore  ufeful  in  re¬ 
fining.  It  is  a  common  ingredient  in  fpeculums,  or  burning 
concaves  ;  ferving  to  give  them  a  finer  polifh.  It  makes  a  part 
in  bell  metal ;  and  renders  the  found  more  clear.  It  is  ming¬ 
led  with  tin,  to  make  it  more  hard,  white,  and  found ;  and 
With  lead,  in  the  calling  of  printers  letters,  to  render  them 
more  fmooth  and  firm.  It  is  a  general  help  in  the  melting  of 
metals,  and  efpecially  in  calling  of  cannon  balls.  In  pharmacy 
it  is  ufed  under  various  forms,  and  with  various  intentions* 
chiefly  as  an  emetick.  It  had  no  place  in  medicine  before  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  and  was  generally  negledted,  till  Paracel- 
fus  brought  it  into  efteem,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century ;  but  much  mifchief  was  done  by  it,  till  the  proper 
methods  of  preparing  it  were,  after  a  long  courfe  of  experi¬ 
ments,  difcovered.  Chambers. 

AntinephrFtick.  adj.  [from  all)  and  ve(pf. rtx©-.]  Medicines 
^good  again!!  difeafes  of  the  reins  and  kidneys. 

A  ntinomy.  n.  f.  [from  all)  and  vl [*<&.]  A  contradiction  between 
two  laws,  or  two  articles  of  the  fame  law. 
Antiparaly'tick.  adj.  [from  all)  and  inocfa.vu^.]  Efficacious 
again!!  the  palfy. 

Antipathetical,  adj.  [from  antipathy.]  Having  a  natural 
contrariety  to  any  thing. 

T  he  foil  is  fat  and  luxurious,  and  antipathetical  to  all  vene- 
mous  creatures.  Howel’s  V ical  Forejl. 

An  tip  athe'tic  alness.  n.f.  [from  antipathetical.]  The  qua¬ 
lity  or  of  having  a  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing. 

Di£l. 

ANTFPATHY.  n.  f.  [from  dll),  again!!,  and  feeling: 

antipathic,  Fr.] 

1.  A  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing,  fo  as  to  fhun  it  involunta¬ 
rily  ;  averfion  ;  diflike.  It  is  oppofed  to  fympathy. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy , 

Than  I  and  fuch  a  knave.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

To  this  perhaps  might  be  juftly  attributed  mol!  of  the  fym- 
pathies  and  antipathies  obfervable  in  men.  Locke. 

2.  It  has  fometimes  the  particle  againjl  before  the  objec!of  anti¬ 
pathy. 

I  had  a  mortal  antipathy  againjl  Handing  armies  in  times  of 
peace ;  becaufe  I  took  armies  to  be  hired  by  the  mailer  of  the 
family,  to  keep  his  children  in  flavery.  Swift. 

3.  Sometimes  to. 

Ask  you,  what  provocation  I  have  had  ? 

The  ftrong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 

When  truth,  or  virtue,  an  affront  endures, 

_  Th’  affront  is  mine,  my  friend,  and  ffiould  be  yours.  Pope. 

4.  Formerly  with',  but  improperly. 

I  angible  bodies  have  an  antipathy  with  air ;  and  any  liquid 
body,  that  is  more  denfe,  they  will  draw,  condenfe,  and,  in  ef- 
fe&,  incorporate.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°  80. 

AN LIP ERVSTASIS.  n.f.  [from  formed  of  al) 

and  mjrapa,,  to  Hand  round.]  The  oppofition  of  a  contrary 
quality,  by  which  the  quality  it  oppofes,  becomes  heightened 
or  intended  ;  or  the  aCtion,  by  which  a  body  attacked  by  an¬ 
other,  colleCts  itfelf,  and  becomes  ftronger  by  fuch  oppofition  : 
or  an  intention  of  the  activity  of  one  quality  earned  by  the  op¬ 
pofition  of  another.  Thus  quicklime  is  fet  on  fire  by  the  affu- 
fion  of  cold  water  ;  fo  water  becomes  warmer  in  winter  than 
in  fummer  ;  and  thunder  and  lightening  are  excited  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  which  is  continually  cold,  and  all  by 
antiperiflafis.  'Phis  is  an  exploded  principle  in  the  Peripatetick 
philofophy. 

Th’  antiperiflafis  of  age 

More  inflam’d  his  am’rous  rage.  Cowley. 

The  riotous  prodigal  detefts  covetoufnefs  ;  yet  let  him  find 
the  fprings  grow  dry,  which  feed  his  luxury,  covetoufnefs  !hall 
be  called  in  ;  and  fo,  by  a  Hrange  antiperiflafis,  prodigality  fhall 
beget  rapine.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Antipestile'ntial.  adj.  [from  dl),  again!!,  and  peflilential.] 
Efficacious  again!!  the  infection  of  the  plague. 

Perfumes  correCt  the  air  before  it  is  attra&ed  by  the  luno-s ; 
or,  rather,  antipefilential  unguents,  to  anoint  the  noftrils  with. 

Harvey  on  the  Plague. 

ANTI'PHRASIS.  n.f.  [from  all),  again!!,  and  a  form  of 
fpeech.]  The  ufe  of  words  in  a  fenfe  oppofite  to  their  proper 
meaning. 

You  now  find  no  caufe  to  repent,  that  you  never  dipt  your 
hands  in  the  bloody  high  courts  of  juftice,  fo  called  only  by 
antiphrafis.  South's  Dedication  to  his  Sermons. 
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Anti'podaia  adj.  [from  antipodes.]  Relating  to  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  antipodes. 

'I’he  Americans  are  antipodals  unto  the  Indians. 

Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

ANTIPODES.  n.f.  It  has  no fmgular.  [from  all),  again!!,  and 

feet.]  Thofepeoplc  who,  living  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
globe,  have  their  feet  dircCtly  oppofite  to  ours.  * 

We  fhould  hold  day  with  the  antipodes , 

If  you  would  walk  in  abfence  of  the  fun. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Merchant  of  V mice. 

So  Ihines  the  fun,  tho’  hence  remov’d,  as  clear 
When  his  beams  warm  th’  antipodes,  as  here.  Waller. 

A'ntipope.  n.  f.  [from  alii,  again!!,  and  pope.]  He  thatufurps 
the  popedom,  in  oppofition  to  the  right  pope. 

This  houfe  is  famous  in  hiftory,  for  the  retreat  of  an  anti¬ 
pope,  who  called  himfelf  Felix  V.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

ANTIPTO'SIS.  n.f.  A  figure  in  grammar,  by 

which  one  cafe  is  put  for  another. 

A'ntiquary.  n.f  [antiquarius,  Lat.]  A  man  ftudious  of  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  a  collector  of  ancient  things. 

All  thofe  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions,  are  but  the  reliCis  of 
dn  intelleC!  defaced  with  fin.  We  admire  it  now,  only  as  an¬ 
tiquaries  do  a  piece  of  old  coin,  for  the  ftamp  it  once  bore. 

South’s  Sermons.. 

With  fharpen’d  fight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 

Th’  infeription  value,  but  the  ruff:  adore.  Pope. 

The  rude  Latin  of  the  monks  is  ftill  very  intelligible  ;  had 
their  records  been  delivered  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  they  could 
not  now  be  underftood,  unlefs  by  antiquaries.  Swift. 

A'ntiquary.  adj.  [This  word  is  improper.]  Old  ;  antique. 

Here’s  Neff  or, 

InftruCted  by  the  antiquary  times  ; 

He  muff,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wife. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Troilus  and  Greffida. 

To  A'ntiquate.  v.  a.  [ antiquo ,  Lat.]  To  put  out  of  ufe;  to 
make  obfolete. 

The  growth  of  chriftianity  in  this  kingdom  might  reafon- 
ably  introduce  new  laws,  and  antiquate  or  abrogate  fome  old 
ones,  that  feemed  lefs  confiftent  with  the  chriffian  doClrines. 

Hale's  Common  Law  of  England. 
Milton’s  Paradife  Loft  is  admirable.  But  cannot  I  admire 
the  height  of  his  invention,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  expreffion, 
without  defending  K\s antiquated  words,  and  the  perpetual  har!h- 
nefs  of  their  found  ?  Dryden . 

Almighty  Latium,  with  her  cities  crown’d, 

Shall  like  an  antiquated  fable  found.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

A' n  liquated  ness.  n.f.  [from  antiquated.]  The  ftate  of  be¬ 
ing  antiquated,  worn  out  of  ufe,  or  obfolete. 

AN  fTQUE.  adj.  [ antique ,  Fr.  antiquus,  Lat.  It  was  formerly 
pronounced  according  to  the  Engli!h  analogy,  with  the  accent 
on  the  fir!!  fyllable  ;  but  now  after  the  French,  with  the  accent 
on  the  laft,  at  lea!!  in  profe;  the  poets  ufe  it  varioufly.] 

1.  Ancient;  old;  not  modern. 

Now,  good  Cefario,  but  that  piece  of  fong. 

That  old  and  antique  fong  we  heard  laft  night. 

Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Such  truth  in  love  as  th’  antique  world  did  know, 

In  fuch  a  ftile  as  courts  might  boa!!  of  now.  Waller 

2.  Of  genuine  antiquity. 

The  feals  which  we  have  remaining  of  Julius  Gefar,  which 
we  know  to  be  antique,  have  theftarof  Venus  over  them. 

Dryden’s  Virgil’s  /Eneis ,  Pref 

My  copper  lamps  at  any  rate. 

For  being  true  antique  I  bought ; 

Yet  wifely  melted  down  my  plate. 

On  modern  models  to  be  wrought ; 

And  trifles  I  alike  purfue, 

Becaufe  they’re  old,  becaufe  they’re  new.  Prior. 

3.  Of  old  fafhion. 

Forth  came  that  ancient  lord  and  aged  queen. 

Array’d  in  antique  robes  down  to  the  ground. 

And  fad  habiliments  right  well  befeen.  Fairy  Jhiecn,  b.  i. 

Muff  he  no  more  divert  the  tedious  day  ? 

Nor  fparkling  thoughts  in  antique  words  convey  ? 

_  Smith  to  the  Memory  of  Philips. 

4.  Odd  ;  wild  ;  antick. 

Name  not  thefe  living  death-heads  unto  me ; 

For  thefe  not  ancient  but  antique  be.  Dome. 

And  fooner  may  a  gulling  weather-fpy 
By  drawing  forth  heav’n’s  fcheme,  tell  certainly 
What  falhion’d  hats  or  ruffs,  or  fuits  next  year. 

Our  giddy-headed  antiqiie  youth  will  wear.  Donne. 

Anti'que.  n.f.  [from  antique,  adj.]  An  antiquity;  a  remain 
of  ancient  times;  an  ancient  rarity. 

I  leave  to  Edward,  now  early  of  Oxford,  my  feal  of  Julius 
Cfefar;  as  alfo  another  feal,  fuppofed  to  be  a  young  Hercules  ; 
both  very  choice  antiques ,  and  fet  in  gold.  Swift’s  Lajl  Will. 

AntFqu  e  ness.  n.f.  [from  antique.]  The  quality  of  being  an¬ 
tique  ;  an  appearance  of  antiquity. 

We  may  difeover  fomething  venerable  in  the  antiquenefs  of 
the  work  ;  but  we  would  fee  the  defign  enlarged,  the  figures  re¬ 
formed,  and  the  colour  laid  on.  Addifon  on  the  Ceorgicks. 
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Ant  i'qxt  i  t  y  .  n.f.  [anti  quit  as,  Lat] 

i.  Old  times  ;  time  paft  long  ago. 

I  mention  Ariftotle,  Polybius,  and  Cicero,  the  greateft  phi- 
lofopher,  the  moft  impartial  hiftorian,  and  the  moll  confum- 
mate  ftatefman  of  all  antiquity.  Addifsn .  Freeholder ,  N°  5 1 . 

i.  The  people  of  old  times  ;  the  ancients. 

That  fuch  pillars  were  raifed  by  Seth,  all  antiquity  has  a- 
vovved.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  JVorld. ' 

3.  The  works  or  remains  of  old  times. 

As  for  the  oblcrvation  of  Machiavcl,  traducing  Gregory  the 
Great,  that  he  did  what  in  him  lay,  to  extinguilh  all  heathen 
antiquities  :  I  do  not  find  that  thofe  zeals  laft  long  ;  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  fuccelhon  of  Sabinian,  who  did  revive  the  former 
antiquities.  Bacons  EJfays. 

4.  Old  age :  a  ludicrous  fenfe. 

Is  not  your  voice  broken  ?  your  wind  fhort  ?  your  chin 
double  ?  your  wit  Tingle  ?  and  every  part  about  you  blafted 
with  antiquity  ?  and  will  you  yet  call  yourfelf  young  ? 

Shakefpeare's  Henry  IV. 

5.  Ancientnefs  ;  as,  this  ring  is  valuable  for  its  antiquity. 

ANTI  SCII.  n.J.  It  has  no  ftngular.  [from  ail  and  cm 2,]  In 

geography,  the  people  who  inhabit  on  different  Tides  of  the 
equator,  who,  confequently,  at  noon  have  their  Ihadows  pro¬ 
jected  oppofite  ways.  Thus  the  people  of  the  north  are  An- 
tifeii  to  thofe  of  the  fouth  ;  the  one  projecting  their  ihadows  at 
noon  toward  the  north  pole,  and  the  other  "toward  the  fouth 
pole.  Chambers. 

Antiscorbu'tical.  adj.  [from  ail  1,  again!},  and fcorbutum,  the 
feurvy.]  Good  againf}  the  feurvy. 

The  warm  antijcorbutical plants,  in  quantities,  will  occafion 
{linking  breath,  and  corrupt  the  blood.  Arbuth.  on  Aliments. 

Antiscorbu'tick.  adj.  [from  Til,  again!},  and  fcorbutum ,  the 
feurvy.]  Good  againft  the  feurvy. 

The  warm  antifcorbuticks ,  animal  diet,  and  animal  falts,  are 
proper.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

A  NTT  SPAS  IS.  n.f  [from  a  tit,  again!},  and  o-icolu,  to  draw.] 
The  revulfion  of  any  humour  into  another  part. 

Antispasmo'dick.  adj.  [from  TV,  again!},  and  the 

cramp.]  That  which  has  the  power  of  relieving  the  cramp. 

Antispa'stick.  adj.  [from  dill  and  crisr«r»x®-, ]  Medicines 
which  caufe  a  revulfion  of  the  humours. 

Antisplene'tick.  adj.  [from  Til  and fplenetick.]  Efficacious 
in  difeafes  of  the  fpleen. 

Antifpleneticks  open  the  obftrudlions  of  the  fpleen.  Floyer. 

ANTI1  STROPHE,  n.f.  [Turpof,  from  dill,  the  contrary  way,  and 
turning.]  In  an  ode  fuppofed  to  be  fung  in  parts,  the 
fecond  flanza  of  every  three,  or  fometimes  every  fecond  ftanza  ; 
fo  called  becaufe  the  dance  turns  about. 

Antistrum  a'tick.  adj.  [from  Til  and  fruma,  a  fcrophulous 
fwelling.]  Good  again!}  the  king’s  evil. 

I  preferibed  him  a  diftilled  milk,  with  antifrumaticks,  and 
purged  him.  '  Wifemans  Surgery. 

ANTITHESIS.  n.  f  in  the  plural  antiihefes.  [owli-Sho-i?,  plac¬ 
ing  in  oppofition.J  Oppofition  of  words  or  fentiments  ;  con¬ 
tra!}  ;  as  in  thefe  lines  : 

Though  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o’erflowing,  full.  Denham. 

I  fee  a  chief,  who  leads  my  chofen  Tons, 

All  arm’d  with  points,  antithefes ,  and  puns.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

A'ntitype.  n.  f.  [xfiiTV7r<&.]  That  which  is  refembled  or  !ha- 
dowed  out  by  the  type;  that  of  which  the  type  is  thereprefen- 
tation.  It  is  a  term  of  theology.  See  Type. 

When  once  upon  the  wing,  he  foars  to  an  higher  pitch,  from 
the  type  to  the  antitype,  to  the  days  of  the  Meffiah,  the  afeen- 
!ion  of  our  Saviour,  and,  at  length,  to  his  kingdom  and  domi¬ 
nion  over  all  the  earth.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

He  brought  forth  bread  and  wine,  and  was  the  prieft  of  the 
moft  high  God ;  and  imitating  the  antitype,  or  the  fubftance, 
Chrift  himfelf.  Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant. 

AntityTica  l.  adj.  [from  antitype.]  That  which  relates  to 
an  antitype ;  that  which  explains  the  type. 

Antivene'real.  adj .  [from  Til  and  venereal.]  Good  againft 
the  venereal  difeafe. 

If  a  lues  be  joined  with  it,  you  will  fcarce  cure  your  patient 
without  exhibiting  antivenercal  remedies.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

A'ntler.  n.f.  [andouillicr,Yx.]  Properly  the  fir  ft  branches  of 
a  flag’s  horns ;  but,  popularly  and  generally,  any  of  his 
branches. 

Grown  old,  they  grow  lefs  branched,  and  firft  lofe  their 
brow  antlers,  or  loweft  furcations  next  to  the  head. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

A  well  grown  flag,  whofe  antlers  rife 

High  o’er  his  front,  his  beams  invade  the  fkies.  Dryden. 

Bright  Diana 

Brought  hunted  wild  goats  heads,  and  branching  antlers 

Of  ftaas,  the  fruit  and  honour  of  her  toil.  Prior. 

ANTO'ECI.  n.f.  It  has  no  ftngular.  [Lat.  from  art  and  &»-•  ex,  to 
inhabit.]  In  geography,  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who 
live  under  the  fame  meridian,  and  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the 
equator ;  the  one  toward  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  fouth. 
Hence  they  have  the  fame  longitude,  and  their  latitude  is  alfo 
the  fame,  but  of  a  different  denomination.  They  are  in  the  fame 
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femicircle  of  the  meridian,  but  Oppofite  parallels.  They  have 
precifely  the  fame  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  but  oppofite  fea- 
fons ;  and  the  night  of  the  one  is  alwxiys  equal  to  the  day  of  the 
°ther.  Chambers. 

ANTONOMASIA.  n.  f  [from  Til  and  'vo^d,  a  name  ]  A 
form  of  fpeech,  in  which,  for  a  proper  name,  is  put  the  name 
of  fomc  dignity,  office,  profeffion,  fcience,  or  trade ;  or  when 
a  proper  name  is  put  in  the  room  of  an  appellative.  Thus  a  king 
is  called  his  majefty  ;  a  nobleman,  his  lordfhip.  We  fay  the 
philofopher  inftead  ofAriftotle,  and  the  orator  for  Cicero,  thus 
a  man  is  called  by  the  name  of  his  country,  a  German,  an  Ita¬ 
lian  ;  and  a  grave  man  is  called  a  Cato,  and  a  wife  man  a  So¬ 
lomon.  Smith's  Rhetoric k. 

A'ntre.  [antre,  Fr.  antrum,  Lat.]  A  cavern;  a  cave;  a  den. 

With  all  my  travels  hiftory  : 

Wherein  of  antres  vaft,  and  defarts  idle. 

It  was  my  hent  to  fpeak.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

A'nvil.  n.f.  [asnyille.  Sax.] 

1.  The  iron  block  on  which  the  fmith  lays  his  metal  to  be  forged. 

I  faw  a  fmith  ftand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 

I  he  whilft  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool.  Shah.  King  fohn. 

On  their  eternal  anvils  here  he  found 
The  brethren  beating,  and  the  blows  go  round.  Dryden . 

2.  Any  tiling  on  which  blows  are  laid. 

Here  I  clip 

The  anvil  of  my  fword,  and  do  conteft 

Hotly  and  nobly.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

3.  Figuratively;  to  be  upon  the  anvil,  is  to  be  in  a  ftate  of 
formation  or  preparation. 

Several  members  of  our  houfe  knowing,  fome  time  ago,  what 
was  upon  the  anvil,  went  to  the  clergy,  and  defired  their  judg¬ 
ment.  Szvift. 

AnxiTty.  n.f.  [anxietas,  Lat.] 

1.  1  rouble  of  mind  about  fome  future  event ;  fufpenfe  with  un- 
eafinefs  ;  perplexity  ;  folicitude. 

To  be  happy,  is  not  only  to  be  freed  from  the  pains  and 
difeafes  of  the  body,  but  from  anxiety  and  vexation  of  fpirit ; 
not  only  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  but  peace  of  confci- 
ence,  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  Tillotfon. 

2.  In  the  medical  language,  depreffion  ;  lownefs  of  fpirits. 

In  anxieties  which  attend  fevers,  when  the  cold  fit  is  over,  a 
warmer  regimen  may  be  allowed  ;  and  becaufe  anxieties  often 
happen  by  fpafms  from  wind,  fpices  are  ufeful.  Arbuthnot. 

A'NXIOUS.  adj.  [anxius,  Lat.] 

1.  Difturbed  about  fome  uncertain  event;  folicitous. 

His  penfive  cheek  upon  his  hand  reclin’d, 

And  anxious  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind.  Dryden. 

With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait. 

Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate.  Pope. 

2.  Careful;  full  of  inquietude;  unquiet. 

In  youth  alone,  unhappy  mortals  live ; 

But  ah  !  the  mighty  blifs  is  fugitive ; 

Difcolour’d  ficknefs,  anxious  labour  come. 

And  age,  and  death’s  inexorable  doom.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

3.  Careful,  as  of  a  thing  of  great  importance. 

There  being  no  writings  we  need  to  be  folicitous  about  the 
meaning  of,  but  thofe  that  contain  truths  we  are  to  believe,  or 
laws  we  are  to  obey,  we  may  be  lefs  anxious  about  the  fenfe  of 
other  authours.  Locke. 

4.  It  has  generally  for  or  about  before  the  objeift,  but  fometimes  of. 

Who  anxious  of  neglecf,  fufpe&ing  change, 

Confults  her  pride,  and  meditates  revenge;  Granville. 

A'nxiously.  adv.  [from  anxious.]  In  an  anxious  manner;  fo- 
,  licitoufly  ;  unquietly;  carefully. 

But  where  the  lofs  is  temporal,  every  probability  of  it  needs 
not  put  us  fo  anxioufy  to  prevent  it,  fince  it  might  be  repaired 
again.  ^  South. 

Thou  what  befits  the  new  lord  mayor, 

And  what  the  Gallick  arms  will  do, 

Art  anxioufy  inquifitive  to  know.  Dryden. 

A'nxiousness.  n.f.  [from  anxious.]  The  quality  of  being  an¬ 
xious  ;  fufeeptibility  of  anxiety. 

A'ny.  adj.  [amg,  emg,  Sax.] 

1.  Every ;  whoever  he  be;  whatever  it  be.  It  is,  in  all  its  fenfes, 
applied  indifferently  to  perfons  or  things. 

I  know  you  are  now,  Sir,  a  gentleman  born — Ay  and  have 
been  fo  any  time  thefe  four  hours.  Shakefpeare's  Winter's  Tale. 

You  contented  yourfelf  with  being  capable,  as  much  as  any 
whofoever,  of  defending  your  country  with  your  fword.  Dryd. 

How  fit  is  this  retreat  for  uninterrupted  ftudy  ?  Any  one  that 
fees  it  will  own,  I  could  not  have  chofen  a  more  likely  place  to 
converfe  with  the  dead  in.  Pope's  Letters. 

2.  Whofoever ;  whatfoever ;  as  diftinguifhed  from  fome  other. 

What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affeffion  towards  any  of  thefe 
princely  fuitors  that  are  already  come.  Shakefp.  Merch.  of  Vcn. 

An  inverted  motion  being  begun  any  where  below,  continues 
itfelf  all  the  whole  length.  Locke. 

3.  It  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  none. 

I  wound  and  I  heal ;  neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out 
of  my  hand.  Deut.  xxxii.  39; 

A'orist.  n.f.  [T>?  >-©-•]  Indefinite;  a  term  in  the  Greek  gram¬ 
mar. 
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AO'RLA.  n.f.  [*0$.]  The  great  artery  which  rifes  immedi¬ 
ately  out  ct  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  *  Quincy. 

Apa’ce.  adv.  [from  a  and  pace  ;  that  is,  with  a  great  pace.] 

j .  Quick  ;  fpeedily  :  ufed  of  things  in  motion. 

Or  when  the  flying  libba.nl  fhe  did  chace, 

She  could  them  nimbly  move,  and  after  fly  apace.  F.  Queen. 

Ay,  quoth  my  uncle  Glo’fter, 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace. 

And  fmee  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  fo  fall, 

Lccaufe  Iw'eet  flow’rs  are  flow,  and  weeds  make  halle. 

T  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

He  promis’d  in  his  eall  a  glorious  race  ; 

Now  funk  from  his  meridian,  fets  apace.  Dryden’ s  Aurcngz. 
Is  not  he  imprudent,  who,  feeing  the  tide  making  halle  to* 
wards  him  apace ,  will  fleep  till  the  fea  overwhelm  him.  Tillotfon. 

2.  With  halle  j  applied  to  fome  adtion. 

T  lie  baron  now  his  diamonds  pours  apace  ; 

Th’  embroider’d  king  who  Ihows  but  half  his  face. 

And  his  refulgent  queen.  Popes  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

3*  Hallily  ;  with  fpeed  :  fpoken  of  any  kind  of  progrefiion  from 
one  Hate  to  another. 

This  fecond  courfe  of  men. 

With  fome  regard  to  what  is  juft  and  right, 

Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  apace.  Milton  s  Par.  Lofl , 
The  life  and  power  of  religion  decays  apace  here  and  at 
home,  while  we  are  fpreading  the  honour  of  our  arms  far  and 
wide  through  foreign  nations.  Atterbury s  Sermons. 

If  fenfible  pleafure,  or  real  grandeur,  be  our  end,  we  fhall 
proceed  apace  to  real  nailery*  Watts'  s  lmprov.  of  the  Mind. 

Apagogical.  aelj.  [from  otvayoyri  ;  compounded  of  aro,  from, 
and  ayi,  to  bring  or  draw.]  An  apagogical  demonftration  is 
luch  as  does  not  prove  the  thing  diredtly  ;  but  fhews  the  im- 
poflibility,  or  abfurdity,  which  arifes  from  denying  it ;  and  is 
alfo  called  redudio  ad  impojfibile ,  or  ad  abfurdum.  Chambers. 

Apa'rt.  adv.  [ apart ,  Fr.J 

1.  Separately  from  the  reft  in  place. 

Since  I  enter  into  that  queftion,  it  behoveth  me  to  give  rea- 
fon  for  my  opinion,  with  circumfpedlion  ;  becaufe  I  walk  afiae, 
and  in  a  way  apart  from  the  multitude.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory. 

A  he  party  difeerned,  that  the  earl  of  Efiex  would  never  ferve 
their  turn,  they  refolved  to  have  another  army  apart ,  that  fhould 
be  at  their  devotion.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

2.  In  a  Hate  of  diftindtion ;  as,  to  fet  apart  for  any  ufe. 

He  is  fo  very  figurative,  that  he  requires  a  grammar  apart ,  to 
conftrue  him.  Dryden . 

The  tyrant  fhall  demand  yon  facred  load, 

And  gold  and  vefiels  fet  apart  for  God.  Prior. 

3.  Diftindtly. 

Mofes  firft  nameth  heaven  and  earth,  putting  waters  but  in 
the  third  place,  as  comprehending  waters  in  thp  word  earth  ; 
but  afterwards  he  nameth  them  apart.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory. 

4.  At  a  diftance  ;  retired  from  the  other  company. 

So  pleafe  you,  madam. 

To  put  apart  thefe  your  attendants,  I 

Shall  bring  Emilia  forth.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

Apa'rtment.  n.f  [apart ement,  Fr.J  A  part  of  the  houfe  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  ufe  of  any  particular  perfon  ;  a  room  ;  a  fet  of 
rooms. 

A  private  gallery  ’twixt  th’  apartments  led. 

Not  to  the  foe  yet  known.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

Pale  as  death,  defpoifd  of  his  array. 

Into  the  queen’s  apartment  takes  his  way.  Dryden’ s  Fables: 
The  moil  coniiderable  ruin  is  that  on  the  eaftern  promon¬ 
tory,  where  are  ftill  fome  apartments  left,  very  high  and  arched 
at  top.  Addifon  s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

A'pathy.  n.f  [a,  not,  and  feeling.]  The  quality  of 

not  feeling ;  exemption  from  paflion ;  freedom  from  mental 
perturbation. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then, 

Paflion,  and  apathy ,  and  glory,  and  fhame. 

Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl. 
To  remain  infenfible  of  fuch  provocations,  is  not  conftancy, 
but  apathy.  South. 

In  lazy  apathy  let  ftoicks  boaft 
Their  virtue  fix’d ;  ’tis  fixed  as  in  froft. 

Contracted  all,  retiring  to  the  breaft  ; 

But  ftrength  of  mind  is  exercife,  not  reft.  Pope. 

APE.  n.f.  [ape,  Icelandifh.J 

1.  A  kind  of  monkey  remarkable  for  imitating  what  he  fees. 

I  will  be  more  newfangled  than  an  ape ,  more  giddy  in  my 
defires  than  a  monkey.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Writers  report,  that  the  heart  of  an  ape  worn  near  the  heart, 
comforteth  the  heart,  and  increafeth  audacity.  It  is  true,  that 
the  ape  is  a  merry  and  bold  beaft.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hi  {lory. 

With  glittering  gold  and  fparkling  gems  they  flfine. 

But  apes  and  monkeys  are  the  gods  within.  Granville. 

2.  An  imitator ;  ufed  generally  in  the  bad  fenfe. 

Julio  Romano,  who,  had  he  himfelf  eternity,  and  could  put 
breath  into  his  work,  woidd  beguile  nature  of  her  cuftom  :  fo 
perfeClly  he  is  her  ape.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

To  Ape.  v.  a.  [from  ape. ]  To  imitate,  as  an  ape  imitates  hu¬ 
man  aClions. 
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Aping  the  foreigners  in  every  drefs, 

Which,  bought  at  greater  coft,  becomes  him  lefs.  Dryden. 

Curfe  on  the  {tripling  !  how  he  apes  his  fire  ! 

Ambitioufiy  fententious  !  Addifon  s  Cato. 

Ape'ak,  or  Ape'ek.  adv.  [probably  from  d  pique.']  In  a  pof- 
turc  to  pierce  the  ground. 

A'pepsy.  n.f.  [  cc'm-pta.  ]  A  lofs  of  natural  concoCtion.  Quincy. 

A'per.  n.f.  [from  ape.]  A  ridiculous  imitator  or mimick. 

Ape'rient.  adj.  [aperio,  Lat.  to  open.]  That  which  has  the 
quality  of  opening  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine  for  gently  pur¬ 
gative. 

There  be  bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the  fpirits  ;  and  they  be  of 
three  intentions  ;  refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  aperient .  Bacon. 

Of  the  Items  of  plants,  fome  contain  a  fine  aperient  fait,  and 
are  diuretick  and  faponacecus.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Ape'ritive.  adj.  [from aperio,  Lat.  to  open.]  That  which  has 
the  quality  of  opening  the  excrementious  pafiages  of  the 
body. 

They  may  make  broth,  with  the  addition  of  aperitive  herbs. 

Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Ape'rt.  aclj.  [apertus,  Lat.]  Open. 

Ape’rtion.  n.J.  [from  apertus ,  Lat.] 

1.  An  opening  ;  a  paflage  through  any  thing;  a  gap. 

The  next  now  in  order  are  the  apertions ;  under  which  term 
I  do  comprehend  doors,  window’s,  ftaircafes,  chimneys,  or 
other  conduits  :  in  fhort,  all  inlets  or  outlets.  Wotton’s  Archit. 

2.  The  aCl  of  opening  ;  or  ftate  of  being  opened. 

The  plenitude  of  vefiels,  otherways  called  the  plethora,  when 
it  happens,  caufeth  an  extravafation  of  blood,  either  by  ruption 
or  apertion  of  them.  Wifeman  s  Surgery. 

Ape'rtly.  adv.  [apertiyDz.tf]  Openly;  without  covert. 

Ape'rtness.  n.J'.  [from  apert.]  Opennefs. 

In  general,  the  freedom,  or  apertnefs  and  vigour  of  pro¬ 
nouncing,  and  the  clofenefs  and  muflling,  and,  as  I  may  fay, 
lazinefs  of  fpeaking,  render  the  found  confiderably  different. 

Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 

A'perture.  n.f.  [from  apertus,  open.] 

1 .  The  aCl  of  opening. 

He  nee  arifeth  the  facility  of  joining  a  confonant  to  a  vowel, 
becaufe  from  an  appulfe  to  an  aperture  is  eafier,  than  from  one 
appulfe  to  another.  Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 

2.  An  open  place. 

If  memory  be  made  by  the  eafy  motion  of  thefpirits  through 
the  opened  paffages,  images,  without  doubt,  pafs  through  the 
fame  apertures.  Glanville’s  Scepfs  ScicntifcOy  Preface. 

3.  The  hole  next  the  objeCt  glafs  of  a  telefcope  or  microfcope. 

The  concave  metal  bore  an  aperture  of  an  inch  ;  but  the 
aperture  wTas  limited  by  an  opaque  circle,  perforated  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Newton’s  Opticks. 

4.  Enlargement ;  explanation  :  a  fenfe  feldom  found. 

It  is  too  much  untwifted  by  the  doctors,  and,  like  philofo- 
phy,  made  intricate  by  explications,  and  difficult  by  the  aper¬ 
ture  and  diflolution  of  diftindtions.  Taylor’s  Worthy  Communic. 

Ape’talous.  adj.  [of  a,  priv.  and  unrxMt,  a  leaf.]  Without 
petala  or  flower  leaves. 

Apk'talousness.  n.f.  [from  apetalcusf]  Being  without  leaves. 

APEX.  n.f.  apices,  plur.  [Lat.]  The  tip  or  point  of  any 
thins;. 

1  he  apex ,  or  lefler  end  of  it,  is  broken  off.  Woodward. 

AP HAPRESIS.  n.  f  [«pa»gw»f.J  A  figure  in  grammar  that 
takes  away  a  letter  or  fyllable  from  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

AP  HE’ LION.  n.f.  aphelia,  plur.  [from  dire,  and  the  fun.] 
That  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  in  which  it  is  at  the  point  re- 
motefi  from  the  fun. 

The  reafon  why  the  comets  move  not  irl  the  zodiack,  is, 
that,  in  their  aphelia,  they  may  be  at  the  greateft  diftances  from 
one  another  ;  and  confequently  difturb  one  another’s  motions 
the  leaft  that  may  be.  Cheyne’s  Philofoph.  Principles. 

AP HETA.  n.  f.  [with  aftrologers.]  The  name  of  the  plant, 
which  is  imagined  to  be  the  giver  or  difpofer  of  life  in  a  nati- 

A  vit>;  .  .  Did. 

Aphe  tical.  adj.  [from  apheta.~\  Relating  to  the  apheta. 

Aphila'nthropy.  n.f.  [<*’,  without,  and  love  of 

mankind.]  Want  of  love  to  mankind. 

A ’phony,  n.f.  [«,  without,  and  pin,  fpeech.]  A  lofs  of  fpeech. 


APHORISM,  n.f.  A  maxim;  a  precept  con¬ 
tracted  in  a  fhort  fentence  ;  an  unconnected  pofition. 

.  He  wi]l  ea%  difeern  how  little  of  truth  there  is  in  the  mul¬ 
titude;  and  though  fometimes  they  are  flattered  with  that  <?*&*- 
rifn,  will  hardly  believe  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  the  voice 
vt  Browns  V ulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  t. 

,  -I  ‘dal!  prefent  confider  the  aphoriftn,  that  a  man  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  virtue  is  a  more  ufeful,  and  confequently  a  more  va¬ 
luable  member  of  a  community.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Aphori  stical.  adj.  [from  aphorifm.\  In  the  form  of  an  apho- 
ri fin  ;  in  feparate  and  unconnected  fentences. 

Aphoristically,  adv.  [from  aphorijhcal.j  In  the  form  of  an 
aphori  fm. 

1  hefe  being  carried  down,  do  feldpm  mifs  a  cure  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  as  Hippocrates  doth  likevvays  aphorijiically  tell  us. 

Harvey  on  Confumptions. 
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AphrOdIsi  acal.  ladj.  [from  apcohlr,  Venus. J  Relating  to 

Aphrodisi'ack.  )  the  venereal  difeafe. 

A'piary.  n.f.  [from  apis ,  Lat.  a  bee.]  The  place  where  bees 
are  kept. 

I  hole  who  are  fkillcd  in  bees,  when  they  fee  a  foreign 
fwarm  approaching  to  plunder  their  hives,  have  a  trick  to  di¬ 
vert  them  into  fome  neighbouring  apiary ,  there  to  make  what 
havock  they  pleafe.  Swift. 

API'CES  of  a  fower.  [Lat.  from  apex  the  top.]  Little  knobs 
that  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  ftafflina,  in  the  middle  of  a  flower, 
rhey  are  commonly  of  a  dark  purpiifli  colour.  By  the  micro- 
fcope  they  have  been  difcoveied  to  be  a  fort  of  capful*  femina- 
les,  or  feed  veflels,  containing  in  them  fmall  globular,  and  often 
oval  particles,  of  various  colours,  and  exquisitely  formed. 

fhiincy. 

Api'ece.  adv.  [from  a  for  each,  and  piece,  orfhare.]  To  the 
part  or  fiiare  of  each. 

Men,  in  whofe  mouths  at  firft  founded  nothing  but  mortifi¬ 
cation,  were  come  to  think  they  might  lawfully  have  fix  or 
ieven  wives  apiece.  Hooker,  Preface. 

1  have  to  night  difpatched  fixteen  bufinefles,  a  month’s  length 
apiece,  by  an  abftraft  of  fuccefs.  Shak.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

One  copy  of  this  paper  may  ferve  a  dozen  of  you,  which  will 
be  lefs  than  a  farthing  apiece.  Swift. 

A' pish.  adj.  [{com  ape.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape ;  imitative. 

Report  of  faflhions  in  proud  Italy, 

Whofe  manners  ft  ill  our  tardy,  apijh  nation 

Limps  alter,  in  bafe  aukward  imitation.  Shak.  RichardJX. 

2.  Foppifti ;  affefted. 

Eecaufe  I  cannot  flatter,  and  lobk  fair. 

Duck  with  French  nods  and  apifn  courtefy, 

I  mud  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy.  Shakefp.  Richardlll. 

3.  Silly;  trifling;  infignificant. 

All  this  is  but  apijh  fophiftry ;  and,  to  give  it  a  name  divine 
and  excellent,  is  abufive  and  unjuft.  Glanville’s  Scepfs  Scient. 

4.  Wanton  3  playful. 

Gloomy  fits  the  queen  ; 

Till  happy  chance  reverts  the  cruel  feene  ; 

And  apijh  folly,  with  her  wild  refort 

Of  wit  and  jeft,  difturbs  the  folernn  court.  Prior. 

A'fishly.  adv.  [from  apijh.]  In  an  apifn  manner ;  foppifhly ; 
conceitedly. 

A  pishness.  n.  f.  [from  apijh. ]  IVlimickry  ;  foppery  ;  infigni- 
ficance  ;  playfulnefs. 

AjTtpat.  adv.  [a  word  formed  from  the  motion.]  With  quick 
palpitation. 

O  there  he  comes— Ay,  my  He&or  of  Troy,  welcome  my 
bully,  my  back  ;  agad  my  heart  has  gone  apitpat  for  you. 

Congreves  Old  Batchelor. 

AP LU STRE.  n.f.  [Latin.]  The  ancient  enfign  carried  in 
fea  veflels. 

The  one  holds  a  fword  in  her  hand,  to  reprefent  the  Iliad,  as 
the  other  has  an  aplujlre ,  to  reprefent  the  Odyfley,  or  voyage  of 
UJyffes.  '  Addifon. 

Kfyj  v. J\ Li  PSE.  n.  f.  [from  cti jjoxahvAlw.]  Revelation  3  dif- 
covery  :  a  word  ufed  only  of  the  facred  writings. 

O  for  that  warning  voice,  which  he  who  faw 

Th’  apocalypfe  heard  cry  in  heav’11  aloud.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl. 

With  this  throne,  of  the  glory  of  the  Father,  compare  the 
throne  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  feen  in  the  apocalypfe. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Afocaly'ptical.  adj.  [from  apocalypfe .]  Concernino-  reve¬ 
lation  3  containing  revelation. 

If  we  could  underftand  that  feene,  at  the  opening  of  this 
apocalyptical  theatre,  we  Ihould  find  it  a  reprefentation  of  the 
majefty  of  our  Saviour.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

ArocALy'PTiCALLY.  adv.  [horn  apocalyptical.']  In  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  reveal  fomething  fecret, 

APOCOPE,  n.  f.  [d-rroKOTrn.]  A  figure  in  grammar,  When  the 
laft  letter  or  lyllable  of  a  word  is  taken  away  3  as,  ingeni  for 
ingenii. 

Apocru'sticic.  adj.  [uiroxf aVim,  from  dmxgow,  to  drive.]  Re¬ 
medies  endued  with  a  repelling  and  aftringent  power,  by  which 
they  prevent  the  too  great  afflux  of  humours  to  a  part  difeafed. 

Chambers. 

APO'CRY PHA.  n.  f.  [from  dusoxfiitu,  to  put  out  of  fight.] 

Books  whofe  authours  are  not  known.  It  is  ufed  for  the 

.  books  appended  to  the  facred  writings,  which,  being  of  doubt¬ 
ful  authours,  are  lefs  regarded. 

W  e  hold  not  the  apocrypha  for  facred,  as  we  do  the  holy 
feripture,  but  for  human  compofitiotis.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

ApoAryphal.  adj.  [ from  apocrypha. ] 

1.  Not  canonical ;  of  uncertain  authority. 

Jerom,  who  faith,  that  all  writings  not  canonical  are  apocry¬ 
phal ,  ufes  not  the  title  apocryphal ,  as  the  reft  of  the  fathers  or¬ 
dinarily  have  done,  whofe  cuftom  is  fo  to  name,  for  the  moft 
part,  only  fuch  as  might  not  publickly  be  read  or  divulged. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  20. 

2.  Contained  in  the  apocrypha. 

To  fpeak  of  her  in  the  words  of  the  apocryphal  writers,  wif- 
dom  is  glorious,  and  never  fadeth  away.  Addifon.  Spectator. 


3.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  for  an  account  of  uncertain  credit. 

Apo  cr  yphall  y.  adv.  [from  apocryphal.]  Uncertainly;  not 
indifputably. 

ApoAry ph alness.  n.f  [from  apocryphal.]  Uncertainty; 
doubtfulnefs  of  credit. 

ApodiAtical.  adj.  [from  ohrr'GJc,  evident  truth  ;  demonftra- 
tion.J  Demonflrative  3  evident  beyond  contradiction. 

Holding  an  apodiSiical knowledge,  and  an  allured  knowledge 
of  it ;  verily,  to  perfuade  their  apprehenfions  otherwifc,wereto 
make  Euclid  believe,  that  there  were  more  than  one  centre  in 
a  circle.  Brown  s  V Agar  Err  ours ,  b.  i.  c.  1  o. 

We  can  fay  all  at  the  number  three  ;  therefore  the  world  is 
perfect.  Tobit  went,  and  his  dog  followed  him;  therefore 
there  is  a  world  in  the  moon,  were  an  argument  as  apodiSiical. 

Glanville's  Scepfs ,  c.  1 9; 

APODTX1S.  n.f.  [ebmotiifa.]  Demonftration.  Diet. 

APOG/E'ON.  In.f  [from  uni,  from,  and  y>:,,  the  earth.]  A 

A'pogee.  >  point  in  the  heavens,  in  which  the  fun,  or  a 

APOGE'UM.  )  planet,  is  at  the  greateft  diftance  poffible  from 
the  earth  in  its  whole  revolution.  The  ancient  aftronomers 
regarding  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  chiefly  regarded 
the  apogseon  and  perigason,  which  the  moderns,  making  the 
fun  the  centre,  change  for  the  aphelion  and  perihelion.  Charnb. 

Thy  fin  is  in  his  apogeeon  placed, 

And  when  it  moveth  next,  muft  needs  defeend.  Fairfax. 

It  is  not  yet  agreed  in  what  time,  precifely,  the  apogeum  ab- 
folveth  one  degree.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  i. 

Apologe'tical.  ladj.  [from  airoXcyeu,  to  defend.]  That  which 

Apologe'tick.  )  is  faid  in  defence  of  any  thing  or  perfon. 

I  defign  to  publifh  an  eflay,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  apolo- 
getical ,  for  one  fort  of  chymifts.  Boyles 

ApologeTic  all  y.  adv.  [from  apologetical.]  In  the  way  of  de¬ 
fence  or  excufe. 

ApoAogist.  n.f  [{com  To  apologize.]  He  that  makes  an  apo¬ 
logy  3  a  pleader  in  favour  of  another. 

To  ApoAogize.  v.  n.  [from  apology.] 

1.  To  plead  in  favour  of  any  perfon  or  thing. 

It  will  be  much  more  feafonable  to  reform  that?  apologize  or 
rhetoricate  3  and  therefore  it  imports  thole,  who  dwell  lecure, 
to  look  about  them.  Decay  of  Piety . 

2.  It  has  the  particle  for  before  the  fubjedl  of  apology. 

I  ought  to  apologize  for  my  indiferetion  in  the  whole  under¬ 
taking.  Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 

The  tranflator  needs  not  apologize  for  his  choice  of  this  piece, 
which  was  made  in  his  childhood.  Pope's  Preface  to  Statius. 

A'pologue.  n.  f  [aVuAoy©-.]  P  able  3  ftory  contrived  to  teach 
fome  moral  truth. 

An  apologue  of  i£fop  is  beyond  a  fyllogifm,  and  proverbs 
more  powerful  than  demonftration.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours. 

Some  men  are  remarked  for  pleafantnefs  in  raillery  3  others 
for  apologues  and  appofite  diverting  ftories.  Locke 

APO'LQGY.  n.f.  [1 apologia ,  Lat.  onroXoyca .] 

1.  Defence  3  excufe.  Apology  generally  fignifies  rather  excufe  than 
vindication,  and  tends  rather  to  extenuate  the  fault,  than  prove 
innocence.  This  is,  however,  fometimes  unregarded  by  writers. 

In  her  face  excufe 

Came  prologue;  and  apology  too  prompt; 

Which  with  bland  words  at  will  fhe  thus  addrefs’d. 

Milton's  Farad.  Lof ,  b.  ix.  /.  854. 

2.  It  has  for  before  the  object  of  excufe. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  an  apology  for  my  poem  : 
fome  will  think  it  needs  no  excufe,  and  others  will  receive  none. 

Dryden's  Pref.  to  Abf.  and  Achit. 

I  fhall  neither  trouble  the  reader,  nor  myfelf,  with  any  apo- 
logy  for  publifning  of  thefe  fermons  3  for  if  they  be,  in  any 
meafure,  truly  ferviceable  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  de- 
figned,  I  do  not  fee  what  apology  is  necefiary  3  and  if  they  be 
•not  fo,  I  am  fure  none  can  be  fufficient.  Tillotfon. 

Apomeco'metry.  n.f.  [ dm,  from,  diftance,  and  ^lui 

to  meafure.]  The  art  of  meafuring  things  at  a  diftance. 

APONEURO'SIS.  n.f  [from  dm,  from,  and  nv^m,  a  nerve.] 
An  expanfion  of  a  nerve  into  a  membrane. 

When  a  cyft  rifes  near  the  orifice  of  the  artery,  it  is  formed 
by  the  aponeurofs  that  runs  over  the  vefiel,  which  becomes  ex- 
ceffively  expanded.  #  Sharp's  Surgery. 

APO'P  HAS  IS.  n.f.  [Lat.  dm<pa.o-ic,  a  denying.]  A  figure  in 
rhetorick,  by  which  the  orator,  fp.eaking  ironically,  feems  to 
wave  what  he  would  plainly  insinuate  3  as,  Neither  will  I  men¬ 
tion  thofe  things ,  which  if  I  Jhould ,  you  notwithfanding  could  nei¬ 
ther  confute  or  fpeak  a  gain f  them.  Smith's  Rhetorick. 

Apophle/gmatick.  adj.  [dm  and  pxsyp*.]  That  which  has 
the  quality  of  drawing  away  phlegm. 

Apophle Amatism.  n.f.  [dm  and  pxly^u.]  A  medicine  of 
which  the  intention  is  to  draw  phlegm  from  the  blood. 

And  fo  it  is  in  apophlegmatijms  and  gargarifms,  that  draw  the 
rheum  down  by  the  palate.  Bacon  s  Natural Hif.  N°  38. 

Apophlecma'tizant.  n.  f.  [dm  and  cpxsy^a.]  Any  remedy 
which  caufes  an  evacuation  of  ferous  or  mucous  humour  by 
the  noftrils,  as  particular  kinds  of  fternutatories.  SJuincy. 

A'popiithegm.  n.J.  [aLpSty p?,.]  A  remarkable  faying  ;  a  va¬ 
luable  maxim  uttered  on  fome  fudden  occafion. 

We  may  magnify  the  apophthegms ,  or  reputed  replies  ofwif- 

dom. 
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ilom,  whereof  many  are  to  be  feen  in  Laertius  and  Lycofthe- 
ncs*  Brown's  V nlgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

I  had  a  mind  to  collect  and  digeft  fuch  obfervations  and 
apophthegms ,  as  tend  to  the  proof  of  that  great  affertion,  All  is 
vanity.  Prior's  Pref.  to  Solomon. 

AP(j  p HTGE .  n.f  [xmtpvyr,,  flight,  or  efcape.]  Is,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  that  part  of  a  column,  where  it  begins  to  fpring 
out  of  its  bafe  ;  and  was  originally  no  more  than  the  ring  or 
fcrrel,  which  anciently  bound  the  extremities  of  wooden  pil¬ 
lars,  to  keep  them  from  fplitting,  and  were  afterward  imitated 
in  ftone  work.  W  c  fometimes  call  it  the  fpring  of  the  column. 

jryn,n  ,  Chambers. 

AlO  P  III  SjS.  n.f.  [avopvai;.]  The  prominent  parts  of  f  me 
bones ;  the  fame  as  procefs.  It  differs  from  an  epiphyfls,  as 
that  is  a  continuance  of  the  bone  itfelf ;  whereas  the  latter  is 
fomewhat  adhering  to  a  bone,  and  of  which  it  is  not  properly 
a  part.  Quincy. 

It  was  the  apophyfis ,  or  head  of  the  os  tibiae, which  makes  the? 

Wifeman' s  Surgery. 

Apople'ctical.  adj.  [from  apoplexy .]  Relating  to  an  apo¬ 
plexy. 

We  meet  with  the  fame  complaints  of  gravity  in  living  bo¬ 
dies,  when  the  faculty  locomotive  feems  abolifhed  ;  as  may  be 
obferved  in  fupporting  perfons  inebriated,  apoplettical ,  or  in 
lipothymies  and  fwoonings.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv. 

In  an  apoplcclical  cafe,  he  found  extravafated  blood,  making 
way  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Derham's  Phyfico-Tbeol. 
Apofle'ctick.  adj.  [from  apoplexy. ]  Relating  to  an  apo¬ 
plexy. 

A  lady  was  feized  with  an  apopledlick  fit,  which  afterward 
terminated  in  fome  kind  of  lethargy.  IVifemari s  Surgery. 

A'pople x.n.f  [See  APOPLEXY.]  Apoplexy.  The^laft 
fyllable  is  cut  away  ;  but  this  is  only  in  poetry. 

Prefent  punilhment  purfues  his  maw. 

When  furfeited  and  fwell’d,  the  peacock  raw, 

He  bears  into  the  bath  ;  whence  want  of  breath, 

Repletions,  apoplex ,  inteftate  death.  Drydens  Juvenal. 
A'poplexed.  adj.  [from  apoplex .]  Seized  with  an  apoplexy. 

Sfenfe,  fure,  you  have, 

Elfe  could  you  not  have  motion :  but  fure  that  fenfe 
Is  apoplex  d.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

ATOPLEXY.  n.f.  [dvoiato&c.]  A  fudden  deprivation  of  all 
internal  and  external  ienfation,  and  of  all  motion,  unlefs  of  the 
heart  and  thorax.  The  caufe  is  generally  a  repletion,  and  in¬ 
dicates  evacuation,  joined  with  ftimuli.  EJuincy. 

Apoplexy  is  a  fudden  abolition  of  all  the  fenfes,  external  and 
internal,  and  of  all  voluntary  motion,  by  the  ftoppage  of  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  animal  fpirits  through  the  nerves  deftined 
for  thofe  motions.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy ,  lethargy,  mulled,  deaf,  fleepy,  in- 
fenfible.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

A  fever  may  take  away  my  reafon,  or  memory,  and  an  apo¬ 
plexy  leave  neither  fenfe  nor  underftanding.  Locke. 

APO’PJA.  n.f  [a's-ofia,]  Is  a  figure  in  rhetorick,  by  which 
the  fpeaker  fhews,  that  he  doubts  where  fo  begin  for  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  matter,  or  what  to  fay  in  fome  Arrange  and  ambiguous 
thing ;  and  doth,  as  it  were,  argue  the  cafe  with  himfelf.  Thus 
Cicero  fays,  Whether  he  took  them  from  his  fellows  more  impu¬ 
dent  l r,  gave  them  to  a  harlot  more  lafeivioufy ,  removed  them  from 
the  Roman  people  more  wiekedly ,  or  altered  them  more  prefumplu- 
oujly ,  I  cannot  well  declare.  Smith's  Rhetorick. 

APORRHO'EA.  n.f.  [Smo^m.]  Effluvium;  emanation;  fome- 
thing  emitted  by  another. 

The  reafon  of  this  he  endeavours  to  make  out  by  atomical 
aporrheeas ,  which  pafiing  from  the  cruentate  weapon  to  the 
wound,  and  being  incorporated  with  the  particles  of  the  falve, 
carry  them  to  the  affected  part.  Glanville’s  Scepfs,  c.  24. 

APOSIOP  E1 SIS.  n.f.  [M-njoa-uav/nns,  from  <*«■&,  after,  and 

to  be  filent.]  A  form  of  fpcech,  by  which  the  fpeaker, 
through  fome  affedtion,  as  forrow,  bafhfulnefs,  fear,  anger,  or 
vchemency,  breaks  off  his  fpeech  before  it  be  all  ended.  A 
figure,  when,  fpeaking  of  a  thing,  we  yet  feem  to  conceal  it, 
though  indeed  we  aggravate  it ;  or  when  the  courfe  of  the/ 
fentence  begun  is  fo  flayed,  as  thereby  fome  part  of  the  fen- 
tence  not  being  uttered,  may  be  underftood ;  as,  I  might  fay 
much  more ,  but  modefy  commands  filence.  Smith’s  Rhetorick. 

Apo'stasy.  n.f  [dmoraenc.]  Departure  from  what  a  man  has 
profeffed  :  it  is  generally  applied  to  religion;  fometimes  with 
the  particl efrom. 

The  canon  Jaw  defines  apojlafy  to  be  a  wilful  departure  from 
that  ftate  of  faith,  which  any  perfon  has  profeffed  himfelf  to 
hold  in  the  chriftian  church.  Ayliffe’s  Parergon. 

The  affable  archangel  had  forewarn’d 
Adam,  by  due  example,  to  beware 
Apojlafy,  by  what  befel  in  heav’n 

To  thofe  apoftates.  ALiltons  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vi.  J.  43. 
Vice  in  us  were  not  only  wickednefs,  but  apojlafy ,  degene¬ 
rate  wickednefs.  Sprat. 

Whoever  do  give  different  worlhips,  muft  bring  in  more 
gods  ;  which  is  an  apojlafy  from  one  God.  Stillingfeet. 

APO'S  TA  EE.  n.f  [ apojlata ,  Lat.  aworartjf.]  One  that  has  for- 
faken  his  profeflion  ;  generally  applied  to  one  that  has  left  his 
religion.  -  -  2 
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The  angels,  for  difobedience,  thou  haff  refer ved  to  a  mile- 
rable  immortality ;  but  unto  man,  equally  rebellious,  equally 
apojlate  from  thee  and  goodnefs,  thou  haft  given  a  Saviour. 

Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Apojlates  in  point  of  faith,  are,  according  to  the  civil  law* 
fubjedt  unto  all  punifliments  ordained  againft  hereticks. 

Ayliffe’ s  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
ApostaTical.  adj.  [from  apojlate  J  After  the  manner  of  an 
apoftate. 

To  Apo'st  atize.  v.  n.  [from  apojlate.]  To  forfake  one’s  pro¬ 
feflion  ;  it  is  commonly  ufed  of  one  who  departs  from  his  reli¬ 
gion. 

None  revolt  from  the  faith  ;  not  becaufe  they  muft  not  look 
upon  a  woman  to  lull  after  her,  but  becaufe  they  are  reftrained 
from  the  perpetration  of  their  lulls,  if  wanton  glances,  and 
libidinous  thoughts,  had  been  permitted  by  the  gofpel,  they 
would  have  apojlatizecl  neverthelefs.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

To  Apo's  t em  ate.  v.n.  [from  apofleme.]  To  become  an  apo- 
fteme ;  to  fwell  and  corrupt  into  matter. 

There  is  care  to  be  taken  in  abfeeffes  of  the  breaft  2nd  belly, 
in  danger  of  breaking  inwards  ;  yet,  by  opening  thefe  too  foon, 
they  fome  times  apojlemate  again,  and  become  crude.  Wifeman. 
Apos  t  e  m  a'tion.  n.f  [from  apojlemate.  J  The  formation  of 
an  apolleme  ;  the  gathering  of  a  hollow  purulent  tumour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  many  ways  nature 
hath  provided  for  preventing,  or  curing  of  fevers ;  as,  vomit¬ 
ings,  apojlemations ,  falivations,  &c.  Crew’s  Cojinologia  Sacra. 
A'posteme.  In. f.  [oimrripa.]  A  hollow  fwellmg,  filled  with 
A'postumf.  )  purulent  matter ;  an  abfeefs. 

With  equal  propriety  we  may  affirm,  that  ulcers  of  the  lungs, 
or  apojlemes  of  the  brain,  do  happen  only  in  the  left  fide. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
The  opening  of  apojlemes ,  before  the  fuppuration  be  perfedt- 
ed,  wealce;  eth  the  heat,  and  renders  them  crude.  Wifeman . 

APOSTLE,  n.j.  [apojlclus,  Lat.  Ho-oa^.]  A  perfon fent  with 
mandates  by  another.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  them  whom 
our  Saviour  deputed  to  preach  the  gofpel. 

But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holinefs  ; 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apojlles.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

I  am  far  from  pretending  infallibility ;  that  would  betoeredl 
myfelf  into  an  apojlle  :  a  prefumption  in  any  one  that  cannot 
confirm  what  he  fays  by  miracles.  Locke. 

We  know  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  notion  of  an  apojlle ,  by 
knowing  barely  that  he  is  fent  forth.  Watts's  Logick . 

Apostleship.  n.J.  [from  apojlle.]  The  office  or  dignity  of 
an  apoftle.  J  ' 

Where,  becaufe  faith  is  in  too  low  degree, 

I  thought  it  fome  apojllejhip  in  me 

To  fpeak  things,  which  by  faith  alone  I  fee.  Donne. 

God  hath  ordered  it,  that  St.  Paul  hath  writ  epiftles ;  which 
are  all  confined  within  the  bufinefs  of  his  apojllejhip  ;and  fo  con¬ 
tain  nothing  but  points  of  chriftian  inftrudtion. 

Locke's  EJfay  on  St.  Paul’s  Lpijlles. 
Apostolical,  adj.  [from  apojlolick.]  Delivered  or  taucht  by 
the  apoftles ;  belonging  to  the  apoftles. 

They  acknowledge  not,  that  the  church  keeps  any  thin?  as 
apoflolical ,  which  is  not  found  in  the  apoftles  writings,  in  what 
other  records  foever  it  be  found.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §  2 

Declare  yourfelf  for  that  church,  which  is  founded  upon 
feripture,  reafon,  apoflolical  pradtice  and  antiquity.  Hooker. 

Ai  os l  o LICALLY.  adv.  [irom  apoflolical.]  In  the  manner  of 
the  apoftles. 

Apos to'lic alness.  n.f.  [from  apoflolical.]  The  quality  of 
relating  to  the  apoftles ;  apoftolical  authority. 

Apos  to  lick.  adj.  [from  apojlle.]  Taught  by  the  apoftles  ;  be¬ 
longing  to  an  apoftle. 

Their  oppofitions  in  maintenance  of  publick  fuperftition  a- 
gamft  apojlolick  endeavours,  were  vain  and  frivolous.  Hooker. 

Or  where  did  I  at  fure  tradition  ftrike, 

Provided  ftill  it  were  apojlolick  ?  Drydens  Hind  and  Panther. 
APO  STROPHE,  n.f.  [«Wgopjj,  from  HI,  from,  and 

to  turn.]  5  r  * 

1.  In  rhetorick,  a  diverfion  of  fpeech  to  another  perfon,  than  the 
fpeech  appointed  did  intend  or  require ;  or  it  is  a  turning  of 
the  fpeech  from  one  perfon  to  another,  many  times  abruptly. 

A  figure  when  we  break  off  the  courfe  of  our  fpeech,  and  fpeak 
to  fome  new  perfon,  prefent  or  abfent,  as  to  the  people  or  wit- 
neffes,  when  it  was  before  directed  to  the  judges,  or  opponent, 
i  his  diverfion  or  fpeech  is  made  many  ways.  1 .  To  God  2 
To  angels  3.  To  men  in  their  feveral  ranks,  whether  ab- 
ent  or  prefent,  dead  or  alive.  4.  To  the  adverfary.  c  To 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  meteors.  6.  To  the  earth  and  things 
in  7*  To  t]]e  fea  and  things  in  it.  8.  To  beafts,  birds, 
and  filhes.  9.  To  inanimate  things.  Smith's  Rhetorick. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  contraction  of  a  word  by  the  ufe  of  a  comma  • 
as,  tho ,  for  though  ;  rep',  for  reputation. 

Many  laudable  attempts  have  been  made,  by  abbreviati no¬ 
words  with  apojlrophes ;  and  by  lopping  polyfyllables,  leaving 
^  one  or  two  words  at  moft.  Swift 

To  Apostrophize,  v.  a.  [from  apo/lrophc.]  To  addrefs  ’by 
an  apoitrophe.  1 

I  here  is  a  peculiarity  in  Homer’s  manner  of  apo/lrophizing 

Eumseus, 
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Eumaeus ;  and  fpeaking  of  him  in  the  fecond  perfon,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  applied  only  to  men  of  account.  Popes  Odyfey ;  notes. 
A'postume.  n.f.  See  Aposteme.  [This  word  is  properly 
apojlem .]  A  hollow  tumour  filled  with  purulent  matter. 

How  an  apofume  in  the  mefentery  breaking,  caufcs  a  con- 
fumption  in  the  parts,  is  apparent.  Harvey  on  Confonptions. 
To  A'postume.  v.  n.  [from  apojiume ,]  To  apoftemate.  Diti. 
Apo  ih  tCARY.  n.f  [ apotheca ,  Lat.  a  repofitory.]  A  man  whole 
employment  it  is  to  keep  medicines  for  fale. 

Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  fweeten  my 
imagination.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

They  have  no  other  dedbor  but  the  fun  and  the  frefh  air,  and 
that  fuch  an  one,  as  never  fends  them  to  the  apothecary.  South. 
Wand’ring  in  the  dark, 

Phyficians,  for  the  tree,  have  found  the  bark  ; 

They,  lab’ringfor  relief  of  human  kind,  } 

With  fliarpen’d  fight  fome  remedies  may  find;  C 
TIP  apothecary- train  is  wholly  blind.  )  Dr  yd.  Fab ; 

Apo'thegm.  n.f  [properly  apophthegm ;  which  fee.]"  A  re¬ 
markable  faying. 

By  frequent  converfing  with  him,  and  fcattering  fhort  apo¬ 
thegms,  and  littie  plealant  ftories,  and  making  ufeful  applica¬ 
tions  of  them,  his  Ion  was,  in  his  infancy,  taught  to  abhor  va¬ 
nity  and  vice  as  monfters.  Wat  fans  Life  of  Sanderfon. 

Apothe'osis.  n.f.  [from  zero,  and  S=o;,]  Deification;  the  rite 
of  adding  any  one  to  the  number  of  gods. 

As  if  it  could  be  graved  and  painted  omnipotent,  or  the  nails 
and  the  hammer  could  give  it  an  apotheofs.  South. 

Allots  the  prince  of  his  celeftial  line. 

An  apotheofs,  and  rites  divine.  Garth. 

Apo  tome.  n.  f.  [from  dzjor Ipu,  to  cut  cfF.J 

1 .  In  mathematicks,  the  remainder  or  difference  of  two  incom- 
menfurable  quantities. 

2.  In  mufick,  it  is  the  part  remaining  of  an  entire  tone,  after  a 
greater  femitone  has  been  taken  from  it.  7'he  proportion  in 
numbers  of  the  apotome,  is  that  of  2048  to  2187.  The  Greeks 
thought  that  the  greater  tone  could  not  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts ;  for  which  reafon  they  called  the  fir  ft  part 

and  the  other  Chambers. 

A'pozkm.  n.f  [a«o,  from,  and  &«,  to  boil.]  A  decodtion  ;  an 
infufion  made  by  boiling  ingredients. 

During  this  evacuation,  he  took  opening  broths  and  apo- 
zems.  Wif  nmn  s  Surgery. 

To  APP  A'L.  v.  a.  [ appali r1,  Fr.  It  might  more  properly  have 
been  written  appale. ]  To  fright ;  to  ftrike  with  fudden  fear ; 
to  deprefs  ;  to  difeourage. 

Whilft  fhe  fpake,  her  great  words  did  appal 
My  feeble  courage,  and  my  heart  opprefs, 

That  yet  1  quake  and  tremble  over  all.  Fairy  fueen,  b.  li. 

Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 

Thou  dreadful  Ajax  ;  that  th’  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  thy  great  combatant.  Shakefp. 
The  houfe  of  peers  was  fomewhat  appalled  at  this  alarum  ; 
but  took  time  to  confider  of  it  till  next  day.  Clarendon. 

Does  neither  rage  inflame,  nor  fear  appal. 

Nor  the  black  fear  of  death  that  laddens  all.  Pope. 

The  monfter  curls 
His  flaming  creft,  all  other  thirft  appall'd.. 

Or  fhiv’ring  flies,  or  choak’d  at  diftance  ftands.  Thomfon. 
Appa'leMent.  n.f  [fromappalf  Dcpreffion;  difeouragement ; 
impreflion  of  fear. 

As  the  furious  daughter  of  them  was  a  great  difeouragement 
and  appalement  to  the  reft.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Appanage,  n.f.  [ appanagium ,  low  Latin  ;  probably  from  pa- 
nis ,  bread  ]  Lands  fet  apart  by  princes  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  younger  children. 

He  became  fuitor  for  the  earldom  of  Chefter,  a  kind  of  ap¬ 
panage  to  Wales,  and  ufing  to  go  to  the  king’s  fon.  Bacon. 
Had  he  though  it  fit, 

That  wealth  fhould  be  the  appanage  of  wit, 

The  God  of  light  could  ne’er  have  been  fo  blind; 

To  deal  it  to  the  worft  of  human  kind.  Swift. 

Appara'tus.  n.f  [Latin.]  Things  provided  as  means  to  any 
certain  end,  as  the  tools  of  a  trade;  the  furniture  of  a  houfe; 
ammunition  for  war ;  equipage;  fhow. 

There  is  an  apparatus  of  things  previous,  to  be  adjufted  be¬ 
fore  I  come  to  the  calculation  itfelf.  Woodivard’s  Nat.  Hif. 

Ourfelves  are  cafily  provided  for  ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  cir- 
cumftantials,  the  apparatus  or  equipage  of  human  life,  thatcofts 
fo  much.  Pope's  Letters  to  Gey. 

APP  A'REL.  n.f.  It  has  no  plural,  \_appareil,  Fr.] 

1.  Drefs;  vefture. 

1  cannot  cog  and  fay,  that  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  many 
of  thole  lifping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like  women  in  mens 
apparel,  and  fmell  like  Bucklerfbury  in  fimpling  time. 

Shakefpeare' s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

2.  External  habiliments. 

Our  late  burnt  London,  in  apparel  new. 

Shook  oft’  her  afhes  to  have  treated  yoti.  Waller. 

At  pubiick  devotion,  his  refigned  carriage  made  religion  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  natural  apparel  of  fimplicity.  Tatler,  N°  54. 

To  Appa'rel.  v.  a.  [from  apparel,  the  noun.] 
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1.  To  drefs  .;  to  cloafh. 

With  fuch  robes  were  the  king’s  daughters  that  were  virgins 
apparelled.  2  Sam.  xiii.  1  8. 

2.  To  adorn  with  drefs. 

She  did  apparel  her  apparel,  and  with  the  precioufnefs  of  her 
body  made  it  molt  fumptuous.  Sidney. 

3.  To  cover  or  deck,  as  with  drefs. 

You  may  have  trees  apparelled  with  flowers,  by  boring  holes 
in  them,  and  putting  into  them  earth,  and  fetting  feeds  of  vio¬ 
lets.  Bacons  Natural  Hijlory,  N°  504. 

Shelves,  and  rocks,  and  precipices,  and  gulfs,  being  apparelled 
with  a  verdure  of  plants,  would  refemble  mountains  and  val¬ 
leys*  ■■  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Apparent,  adj.  [apparent,  Fr.  apparens,  Lat.J 

1.  Plain;  indubitable. 

^  The  main  principles  of  reafon  are  in  themfelves  apparent. 
For  to  make  nothing  evident  of  itfelf  unto  man’s  underftand- 
ing,  were  to  take  away  all  poflibility  of  knowing  any  thing. 

Hooker ,  b.  i. 

2.  Seeming;  in  appearance;  not  real. 

The  perception  intellective  often  corredts  the  report  of  phan- 
tafy,  as  in  the  apparent  bignefs  of  the  fun,  the  apparent  crook- 
ednels  oi  the  ftaft  in  air  and  water.  Hale  s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

3.  Vifible  ;  in  oppofition  to  fecret. 

What  fecret  imaginations  we  entertained  is  known  to  God : 
this  is  apparent,  that  we  have  not  behaved  ourfelves,  as  if  we 
preferved  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  mercies.  Atisrbury.. 

The  outward  and  apparent  fandtity  of  actions  fhould  flow 
from  purity  of  heart.  Rogers. 

4.  Open  ;  difcoverable  ;  known. 

As  weli  the  fear  of.  harm,  as  harm  apparent. 

In  my  opinion  ought  to  be  prevented.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

5.  Certain  ;  not  prefumptive. 

He  is  the  next  of  blood, 

And  heir  apparent  to  the  Englilh  crown.  Shakefp.  Henry  Vi. 

Appa'rent.  n.f  Elliptically  ufed  for  heir  apparent. 

Arife  a  knight ; 

And  learn  this  leflbn.  Draw  thy  (word  in  right.— 

— I’ll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown, 

And  in  that  quarrel  ufe  it.  Shakefp.  Henry  Vf . 

Apparently,  adv.  [f rom apparent. ]  Evidently;  openly. 

Arreft  him,  officer ; 

I  would  hot  Ijpare  my  brother  in  this  cafe, 

If  he  lhould  fcorn  me  fo  apparently.  Shakefp.  Comedy  of  Err. 
Vices  apparently  tend  to  the  impairing  of  mens  health.  Tillot. 

Appari'tion.  n.f  [from  appareo,  Lat.  to  appear.]  „ 

1.  Appearance;  vifibility. 

When  fuddenly  ftood  at  my  head  a  dream, 

Whofe  ihward  apparition  gently  mov’d 

My  fancy.  Miltons  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  via. 

2.  The  thing  appearing  ;  a  form ;  a  vifible  objedb. 

1  have  mark’d 

A  thoufand  blufhing  apparitions 

To  ftart  into  her  face  ;  a  thoufand  innocent  fhames 

In  angel  whitenefs  bear  away  thofe  blufhes. 

Shakefpeare  s  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

A  glorious  apparition  !  had  not  doubt. 

And  carnal  fear,  that  day  dimm’d  Adam’s  eyes.  Par  ad.  Lof. 
Any  thing  befides  may  take  from  me  the  fenfe  of  what  ap¬ 
peared  ;  which  apparition,  it  feems,  was  you.  Tatler,  N°  55. 

3.  Afpedbre;  a  walking  fpirit. 

Horatio  fays  ’tis  but  our  phantafy. 

Touching  this  dreaded  fight  twice  feen  of  us  ; 

Therefore  I  have  intreated  him, 

That  if  again  this  apparition  come, 

He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  fpeak  to  it.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 
7'ender  minds  fhould  not  receive  early  impreffions  of  gob¬ 
lins,  fpeclres,  arid  apparitions ,  wherewith  tnaids  fright  them  in¬ 
to  compliance.  _  Locke'. 

One  of  thofe  apparitions  had  his  right  hand  filled  with  darts, 
which  he  brandifhed  in  the  face  of  all  who  came  up  that  way. 

Tatler ,  N°  81. 

4.  Something  only  apparent,  not  real. 

Still  there’s  lomething 

That  checks  my  joys - - 

• — Nor  can  I  yet  diftinguifh 

Which  is  ari  apparition,  this  or  that.  Denham's  Sophy : 

5.  Aftronomically,  the  vifibility  of  feme  luminary,  oppofed  to 
occultation. 

A  month  of  apparition  is  the  fpace  wherein  the  moon  ap¬ 
peared),  dedudiing  three  days  wherein  it  commonly  difap- 
peareth ;  and  this  containeth  but  twenty-fix  days  and  twelve 
hours.  Brown' s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  1  2. 

Appa'ritors.  n.f.  [from  appareo,  Lat.  to  be  at  hand.] 

1 .  Such  perfons  as  are  at  hand  to  execute  the  proper  orders  "of  the 
magiftrate  or  judge  of  any  court  of  judicature.  Ayliffe's  Par  erg. 

2.  Theloweft  officer  of  the  ecclefiaftical  court. 

They  fwallowed  all  the  Roman  hierarchy,  from  the  pope  to 
the  apparitor.  Ay  life's  Parergon. 

To  Appa'y.  v.  a.  [appayer,  old  Fr.  to  fatisfy.]  To  fatisfy;  to 
content :  whence  well appayed,  is  pleafed ;  ill  appayed,  is  untajy . 
It  is  now  obfolete. 

2  ®  Hovy 
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How  well  appaid  (lie  was  her  bird  to  find  ?  Sidney. 

Ay,  Willy,  when  the  heart  is  ill  allay’d, 

How  can  bagpipe  or  joints  be  well  appaid.  Spcnfer’s  Pajf. 
I  am  well  appaid  that  you  had  rather  believe,  than  take  the 
pain  of  a  long  pilgrimage,  you  will  never  be  fo  flift  in  any  opi¬ 
nion.  Camden. 

So  only  can  high  juft  ice  reft  appaid.  Par  ad.  Lojt ,  b.  xii. 

rlo  APPE'ACH.  v.  a. 

1.  To  accufe  ;  to  inform  againft  any  perfon. 

He  did,  amongft  many  others,  appeach  Sir  William  Stanley, 
the  lord  chamberlain.  Bacons  Henry  VII. 

Were  he  twenty  times 

My  fon,  I  would  appeach  him.  .  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

Difclofe 

The  ftate  of  your  affedlion ;  for  your  pafllons 

Have  to  the  full  appeachvd.  Shah.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

2.  To  cenfure  ;  to  reproach  ;  to  taint  with  accufation. 

For  when  Cymochles  law  the  foul  reproach, 

Which  them  appeached ;  prick’d  with  guilty  fhame. 

And  inward  grief,  he  fiercely  gen  approach, 

Refolv’d  to  put  away  that  lordly  fhame.  Fairy  S^ueen,  b.  ii. 

Nor  canft,  nor  durft  thou,  traitor,  on  the  pain, 

Appeach  my  honour,  or  thine  own  maintain.  Dryd.  Fables. 

AppeAchment.  n.f  [from  appeach.]  Charge  exhibited  a- 
gainft  any  man  ;  accufation. 

A  bufy  headed  man  gave  firft  light  to  this  appeachment ;  but 
the  earl  did  avouch  it.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  duke’s  anfwers  to  his  appeachments ,  in  number  thirteen, 
I  find  civilly  couched.  JVotton. 

To  APPEAL,  v.  n.  [ appello ,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  transfer  a  caufe  from  one  to  another ;  with  the  particles  to 
and  from. 

From  the  ordinary  therefore  they  appeal  to  themfelves .Hooker. 

2.  To  refer  to  another  as  judge. 

Force,  or  a  declared  defign  of  force,  upon  the  perfon  of  an¬ 
other,  where  there  is  no  common  fuperior  on  earth  to  appeal  to 
for  relief,  is  the  ftate  of  war  ;  and  it  is  the  want  of  fuch  an  ap¬ 
peal  gives  a  man  the  right  of  war,  even  againft  an  aggreftor, 
though  he  be  in  fociety  and  a  fellow  fubje£l.  Locke. 

They  knew  no  foe,  but  in  the  open  field, 

And  to  their  caufe  and  to  the  gods  appealed.  Stepney. 

3.  To  call  another  as  witnefs. 

Whether  this,  that  the  foul  always  thinks,  be  a  felf-evident 
propofition,  I  appeal  to  mankind.  Locke. 

4.  To  charge  with  a  crime;  to  accufe. 

One  but  flatters  us. 

As  well  appeareth  by  the  caufe  you  come. 

Namely,  t’  appeal  each  other  of  high  treafon.  Shak.  Rich.  II. 

Appeal,  n.f.  [from  the  verb  To  appeal.] 

1.  An  appeal  is  a  provocation  from  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior  judge, 

whereby  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  inferior  judge  is  for  a  while 
fufpended,  in  refpeeft  of  the  caufe ;  the  cognizance  being  de¬ 
volved  to  the  fuperior  judge.  Aylifi'e' s  Far  ergon. 

This  ring 

Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 

There  make  before  them.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Our  reafon  prompts  us  to  a  future  ftate. 

The  laft  appeal  from  fortune  and  from  fate. 

Where  God’s  all  righteous  ways  will  be  declar’d.  Dryclen. 
There  are  diftributers  of  juftice,  from  whom  there  lies  an 
appeal  to  the  prince.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

2.  In  the  common  law. 

An  accufation ;  which  is  a  lawful  declaration  of  another 
man’s  crime  before  a  competent  judge,  by  one  that  fets  his  name 
to  the  declaration,  and  undertakes  to  prove  it,  upon  the  pe¬ 
nalty  that  may  enfue  of  the  contrary ;  more  commonly  ufed 
for  the  private  accufation  of  a  murderer,  by  a  party  who  had 
intereft  in  the  party  murdered,  and  of  any  felon,  by  one  of  his 
accomplices  in  the  fadl.  Cowell. 

The  duke’s  unjuft, 

Thus  to  retort  your  manifeft  appeal , 

And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth, 

Which  here  you  come  to  accufe.  Shak.  M.IVives  of  JVindfor. 

Haft  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  bond. 

Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  fon, 

Here  to  make  good  the  boift’rous  late  appeal 

Againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ?  Shakcfpcare. 

3.  A  fummons  to  anfwer  a  charge, 

°  Nor  fhall  the  facred  character  of  king 

Be  urg’d  to  fhield  me  from  thy  bold  appeal , 

If  I  have  injur’d  thee,  that  makes  us  equal.  Dryd.  Don  Seb. 

4.  A  call  upon  any  as  witnefs. 

The  calling  up  of  the  eyes,  and  lifting  up  of  the  hands,  is  a 
kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  the  authour  of  wonders.  Bacon. 

Appellant,  n.f.  [from  appeal.]  He  that  appeals. 

Lords  appealants , 

Your  differences  fhall  all  reft  under  gage, 

Till  we  aflign  you  to  your  days  ol  trial.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

■AppeAler.  n.f.  [from  appeal.]  One  who  makes  an  appeal. 

To  APPEAR,  v.n.  [appareo,  Lat.] 

l.  To  be  in  fight;  to  be  vifible;  fometimes  with  the  particle  in. 
As  the  leprofy  appeareth  in  the  (kin  ot  the  flefh.  Lev.  xiii.  45. 
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And  half  her  knee,  and  half  her  breaft  appear j 
By  art,  like  negligence,  dilclos’d  and  bare. 

2.  To  become  vifible  as  a  fpirit. 

For  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  tins  purpofe,  to  make  thee 
a  minifter  and  a  witnefs.  Acls  xxv i.  1 1. 

3.  .To  ftand  in  the  prefence  of  another ;  generally  ufed  of  Hand¬ 
ing  before  fome  fuperiour. 

When  fhall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?  Pfalm  xlii.  2. 

4.  To  be  the  objedl  ot  obfervation. 

Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  fervants,  and  thy  glory  unto 


5.  To  exhibit  one’s  felf  before  a  court  of  juftice. 

Keep  comfort  to  you,  and  this  morning  fee 

You  do  appear  before  them.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

6.  To  be  made  clear  by  evidence. 

Egfrid  did  utterly  wafte  and  fubdue  it,  as  appears  out  of  Le- 
da’s  complaint  againft  him;  and  Edgar  brought  it  under  his 
obedience,  as  appears  by  an  ancient  record.  Spenjer’s  Ireland. 

7.  To  feem  in  oppofition  to  reality. 

His  firft  and  principal  care  being  to  appear  unto  his  people, 
fuch  as  he  would  have  them  be,  and  to  be  fuch  as  he  appeared. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 


My  noble  matter  will  appear 

Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour.  Shak.  Julius  Caf 

8.  To  be  plain  beyond  difpute. 

From  experiments,  ufeful  indications  may  be  taken,  as  will 
appear  by  what  follows.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

AppeArance.  n.f.  [from  To  appear.] 

1 .  The  adl  of  coming  into  fight ;  as,  they  were  furprifed  by  the 
fudden  appearance  of  the  enemy. 

2.  The  thing  feen  ;  as,  the  remarkable  appearances  in  the  fky. 

3.  Phcenomena  ;  that  quality  of  any  thing  which  is  vifible. 

The  advancing  day  of  experimental  knowledge  difclofeth: 
fuch  appearances ,  as  will  not  lie  even  in  any  model  extant. 

Glanvi lie's  Scepfis  Scientific rf,  Pref. 

4.  Semblance ;  not  reality. 

He  encreafed  in  eftimation,  whether  by  deftiny,  or  whether 
by  his  virtues,  or  at  leaft  by  his  appearances  of  virtues.  Hayw. 

Heroic  virtue  did  his  actions  guide, 

And  he  the  fubftance  not  th’  appearance  chofe.  Dryden. 
The  hypocrite  would  not  put  on  the  appearance  of  virtue,  if 
it  was  not  the  moft  proper  means  to  gain  love.  Addifon.  Spefiai. 

5.  Outfide ;  fhow. 

Under  a  fair  and  beautiful  appearance  there  fhould  ever  be  the 
real  fubftance  of  good.  Rogers. 

6.  Entry  into  a  place  or  company.' 

Do  the  fame  juftice  to  one  another,  which  will  be  done  us 
hereafter  by  thofe,  who  fhall  make  their  appearance  in  the  world, 
when  this  generation  is  no  more.  Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  N°  35. 

7.  Apparition;  fupernatural  vifibilitv. 

I  think  a  perfon  terrified  with  the  imagination  of  fpedlres, 
more  reafonable  than  one  who  thinks  the  appearance  of  fpirits 
fabulous.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  1 1  o. 

8.  Exhibition  of  the  perfon  to  a  court. 

I  will  not  tarry  ;  no,  nor  ever  more 
Upon  this  bufinefs  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIIL 

9.  Open  circumftance  of  a  cafe. 

Or  grant  her  paflion  be  fincere. 

How  fhall  his  innocence  be  clear  ? 

Appearances  were  all  fo  ftrong. 

The  world  muft  think  him  in  the  wrong.  Swift. 

10.  Prefence;  mien. 

Health,  wealth,  viftory,  and  honour,  are  introduced;  wif- 
dom  enters  the  laft,  and  fo  captivates  with  her  appearance ,  that 
he  gives  himfelf  up  to  her.  Addifon.  Guardian ,  N°  1 1 1 . 

11.  Probability;  feeming;  likelihood'. 

'There  is  that  which  hath  no  appearance ,  that  this-  prieft  be¬ 
ing  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  true  perfon,  according  to 
whofe  pattern  he  fhould  fhape  his  counterfeit,  fhould  think  it 
poflible  for  him  to  inftrudl  his  player.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

AppeArer.  n.f.  [from  To  appear.]  The  perfon  that  appears. 

T  hat  owls  and  ravens  are  ominous  appearers ,  and  prefignify 
unlucky  events,  was  an  augurial  conception.  Brown's  VuLErr. 

AppeA sable,  adj.  [from  To  appeafe.]  That  may  be  pacified  ; 
reconcileable. 

Appf.Asable NESS.  n.f.  [from  To  appeafe.]  The  quality  of 
being  eafily  appeafed  ;  reconeileablenefs. 

To  APPEASE,  v.  a.  [ appaifer ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  quiet ;  to  put  in  a  ftate  of  peace. 

By  his  counfel  he  appeafeth  the  deep,  and  planteth  iflands 
therein.  .  Ecclus ,  xliii.  23. 

England  had  no  leifure  to  think  of  reformation,  till  the  civil 
wars  were  apj  eafed,  and  peace  fettled.  Sir  J.  Davies  on  Irel. 

2.  To  pacify  ;  to  reconcile  ;  to  ftill  wrath. 

So  Simon  was  appeafed  towards  them,  and  fought  no  more 
againft  them.  1  Mac.  xiii.  47. 

O  God  !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appeafe  thee, 

Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone.  Shakefp.  Richardlll. 

'The  reft  fhall  hear  me  call,  and  oft  be  warn’d 
Their  finful  ftate,  and  to  appeafe  betimes 
'Th’  incenfed  Deity.  Milton's  Paradjfe  lojl ,  b.  iii. 

AppeAse- 
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Appeasement.  n.  f.  [from  To  appeafe. J  A  ftate  of  peace. 

Being  neither  in  numbers  nor  in  courage  great,  partly  by 
authority,  partly  by  entreaty,  they  were  reduced  to  fome  good 
appeafemcnts.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Appe'aser.  n.f  [from  To  appeafe.]  He  that  pacifies  others; 

he  that  quiets  difturbances. 

Appellant,  n.f.  [appello,  Lat.  to  call.] 
j .  A  challenger ;  one  that  fummons  another  to  anfwer  either  in 
the  lifts  or  in  a  court  of  juftice. 

In  the  devotion  of  a  fubjedt’s  love. 

And  free  front  other  mifbegotten  hate, 

Come  \  appellant  to  this  princely  prefence.  Sbakefp.  Rich.  II. 

This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat, 

And  ready  are  th’  appellant  and  defendant, 

Th’  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lifts.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

Thefe  fhifts  refuted,  anfwer  thy  appellant , 

Though  by  his  blindnefs  maim’d  for  high  attempts, 

Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  fingle  fight. 

2.  One  that  appeals  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  power. 

Milton’s  Samfon  Agonijles. 
An  appeal  transfers  the  cognizance  of  the  caule  to  the  fupe- 
rior  judge ;  fo  that,  pending  the  appeal,  nothing  can  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  prejudice  of  the  appellant.  Ay  life  s  Par  ergon. 

Appe'llate.  n.f.  [ appellatus ,  Lat,]  The  perfon  appealed  againft. 
An  appellatory  libel  ought  to  contain  the  name  of  the  party 
appellant ;  the  name  of  him  from  whofe  fentence  it  is  appeal¬ 
ed  ;  the  name  of  him  to  whom  it  is  appealed  ;  from  what  fen¬ 
tence  it  is  appealed ;  the  day  of  the  fentence  pronounced,  and 
appeal  interpofed  ;  and  the  name  of  the  party  appellate ,  or  per¬ 
fon  againft  whom  the  appeal  is  lodged.  Ayliffe’s  Par  ergon. 

Appella'tion.  n.f  [appellatio,  Lat.]  Name;  word  by  which 
any  thing  is  called. 

Nor  are  always  the  fame  plants  delivered  under  the  fame 
name  and  appellations.  Brown’s  V Agar  Errours. 

Good  and  evil  commonly  operate  upon  the  mind  of  man,  by 
refpective  names  or  appellations,  by  which  they  are  notified  and 
conveyed  to  the  mind.  South. 

Appellative,  n.  f  [ appellativum ,  Lat.] 

Words  and  names  are  either  common  or  proper.  Common 
names  are  fuch  as  ftand  for  univerfal  ideas,  or  a  whole  rank  of 
beings,  whether  general  or  fpecial.  Thefe  are  called  appella¬ 
tives.  So  fifh,  bird,  man,  city,  river,  are  common  names  ;  and 
fo  are  trout,  eel,  lobfter ;  for  they  all  agree  to  many  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  fome  to  many  fpecies.  Watts's  Logick. 

AppeLlativi  l  y.  adv.  [from  appellative.']  According  to  the 
manner  of  nouns  appellative  ;  as,  this  man  is  a  Hercules.  Her¬ 
cules  is  ufed  appellative  'y  to  fignify#  Jlrong  tnan. 
Appe'llatory.  aclj.  [from  appeal .]  That  which  contains  an 
appeal.  See  Appellate. 

Appe'llee.  n.f.  [from  appeal .]  One  who  is  appealed  againft, 
and  accufed.  Didt. 

To  APPENID.  v.  a.  [ appendo ,  Lat.  to  hang  to  any  thing.] 

1.  To  hang  any  thing  upon  another;  as,  the  infeription  was  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  column. 

2.  To  add  to  fomething  as  an  acceflory,  not  a  principal  part. 
Appe'ndage.  n.f  [French]  Something  added  to  another 

thing,  without  being  neceflary  to  its  effence,  as  a  portico  to 
the  houfe. 

Modefty  is  the  appendage  of  fobriety,  and  is  to  chaftity,  to 
temperance,  and  to  humility,  as  the  fringes  are  to  a  garment. 

Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 
None  of  the  laws  of  motion  now  eftablifhed,  will  ferve  to 
account  for  the  production,  motion,  or  number  of  bodies,  nor 
their  appendages,  though  they  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive 
their  appearances.  Cheyne’s  Philofophical  Principles. 

He  was  fo  far  from  over-valuing  any  of  the  appendages  of  life, 
that  the  thoughts  of  life  did  not  affedt  him.  Atterbury  s  Serin. 
Appe'ndant.  adj.  [French.] 

1 .  Hanging  to  fomething  elfe. 

2.  Belonging  to  ;  annexed ;  concomitant. 

He  that  defpifes  the  world,  and  all  its  appendant  vanities,  is 
the  moft  fecure.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  holy  living. 

He  that  looks  for  the  bleftings  appendant  to  the  facrament, 
muft  expedt  them  upon  no  terms,  but  of  a  worthy  communion. 

Tay'or’s  Worthy  Communicant. 
Riches  multiplied  beyond  the  proportion  of  our  character; 
and  the  wants  appendant  to  it,  naturally  difpofe  men  to  forget 
God.  Rogers. 

3.  In  law. 

Appendant  is  any  thing  belonging  to  another,  as  accefforium 
principali,  with  the  civilians,  or  adjunflum  fuhjedlo,  with  the  lo¬ 
gicians.  An  hofpital  may  be  appendant  to  a  manour  ;  a  com¬ 
mon  of  fifhing  appendant  to  a  freehold.  Cowell. 

Appe;ndant.  n.f  That  which  belongs  to  another  thing,  as 
an  accidental  or  adventitious  part. 

Pliny  gives  an  account  of  the  inventors  of  the  forms  and 
appendants  of  {hipping.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

A  word,  a  look,  a  tread,  will  ftrike,  as  they  are  appendants 
to  external  fymmetry,  or  indications  of  the  beauty  of  the  mind. 

Grew’s  Cofmologia  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
To  Appe'ndicate.  v.  a.  [appendo,  hat.]  'Fo  add  to  another 
thing. 
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In  a  palace  there  is  the  cafe  or  fabrick  of  theftruciure,  and 
there  are  certain  additaments  ;  as,  various  furniture,  and  cu¬ 
rious  motions  of  divers  things  appendicated to  it. 

Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 
Appendica'tion.  n.f.  [from  appendicated]  Adjunct;  appen¬ 
dage;  annexion. 

There  are  confiderable  parts  and  integrals,  and  appendica- 
tions  unto  the  mundus  afpcilab'uis,  impoflible  to  be  eternal. 

,  Hale’s  Or  igin  of  Mankind. 

Appe'ndix.  n.f.  appendices ,  plur,  [Lat.] 

1.  Something  appended,  or  added  to  another  thing. 

'File  cherubim  were  never  intended  as  an  objedt  of  worfhip, 
becaufe  they  were  only  the  appendices  to  another  thing.  But  a 
thing  is  then  propoled  as  an  object  of  worfhip,  when  it  is  fet 
up  by  itfelf,  and  not  byway  of  addition  or  ornament  to  another 
thing.  Stilling  feet’ s  Defence  of  Difourfcs  on  Rornif)  Idolatry. 

Normandy  became  an  appendix  to  England,  the  nobler  do¬ 
minion,  and  received  a  greater  conformity  of  their  laws  to  the 
Englifh,  than  they  gave  to  it.  Hale’s  Civil  Law  of  England. 

2.  An  adjundt  or  concomitant. 

All  concurrent  appendices  of  the  adtion  ought  to  be  furveyed, 
in  order  to  pronounce  wdth  truth  concerning  it.  Waits. 

To  APPER1  AdN.  v.  n.  [appartenir,  Fr.J 

1.  To  belong  to  as  of  right. 

'I  he  honour  of  deviling  this  dodtrine,  that  religion  ought  to 
be  inforced  by  the  fword,  would  be  found  appertaining  to  Ma¬ 
homed  thefalfe  prophet.  Raleigh’ s  Ef  ays . 

The  Father,  t’  whom  in  heav’n  fupreme 
Kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory  appertains , 

Hath  honour’d  me,  according  to  his  will.  Paradife  Loft,  b.  vi. 

2.  To  belong  to  by  nature  or  appointment. 

If  the  foul  of  man  did  ferve  only  to  give  him  being  in  this 
life,  then  things  appertaining  to  this  life  would  content  him,  as 
we  fee  they  do  other  creatures.  Hooker,  b.  i.' 

And  they  roafted  the  paflbver  with  fire,  as  appertaincth :  as 
for  the  facrifices  they  fod  them  in  brafs  pots.  1  Efdras,  i.  2. 

Both  of  them  feem  not  to  generate  any  other  effect,  but  luch 
as  appertaineth  to  their  proper  objedts  and  fenfes.  Bacon'. 

Is  it  expedted,  I  fhould  know  no  fecrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?  Sbakefp.  Julius  Co: far. 

Appf rta'isment.  n.f.  [from  appertain.^  That  which  be¬ 
longs  to  any  rank  or  dignity. 

He  fhent  our  meflengers,  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  vifiting  of  him. 

Shdkefpeare’ s  Troilus  and  C ref  da. 
Appe'rten  ance.  n»f  [nppartcnancc,  Fr.J  That  which  belongs 
or  relates  to  another  thing. 

Can  they  which  behold  the  controverfy  of  divinity  condemn 
our  enquiries  in  the  doubtful  a ^per tenancies  of  arts,  and  recep- 
taries  of  philofophy  ?  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  Preface. 

Appe'rtinent.  adj.  [from  To  appertain.]  Belonging;  relating. 
You  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnifh  him  with  all  appertinehts 

Belonging  to  his  honour.  ,  S ha kefpe are’s  Henry  Vi 

A'ppetekce.  7  n. J.  [appelentia,  Lat.]  Carnal  defire;  fenfual 
A'ppetency.  J  defire. 

Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  tafte 
Of  luftful  appetence  ;  to  fing,  to  dance,. 

To  drefs,  to  troule  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Left ,  b.  xi.  1.  6  up. 
App  etibiLit  y.  n.f.  [from  appctible.]  The  quality  of  being 
defirable. 

That  elicitation  which  the  fchools  intend,  is  a  deducing  of 
the  power  of  the  will  into  adt,  merely  from  the  appetibility 
of  the  objedt,  as  a  man  draws  a  child  after  him  with  the  fight 
of  a  green,  bough.  Brarnham  againft  Holies. 

A'ppetible.  adj.  [appetibilis,  Lat.]  Defirable;  that  which  may 
be  the  objedl  of  appetite. 

Power  both  to  flight  the  moft  appetib/e  objedts,  and  to  con- 
troul  the  moft  unruly  paflions.  Brarnham  againft  Hobbes. 

ATPETITE.  n.f  [ap petit  us,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  natural  defire  of  good  ;  the  inftindt  by  which  we  are  led 
to  feek  pleafure. 

The  will  properly  and  ftridtly  taken,  as  it  is  of  things  which 
are  referred  unto  the  end  that  men  defireth,  differeth  greatly 
from  that  inferiour  natural  defire,  which  we  Call  appetite.  The 
objedt  of  appetite  is  whatfoever  fenfible  good  may  be  wifhed  for  ;‘ 
the  objedt  of  will  is  that  good  which  reafon  does  lead  us  to  feek. 

Hooker ,  b.  i.  §  7. 

3.  The  defire  of  fenfual  pleafurt. 

Why;  fhe  fhould  hang  on  him, 

As  if  inereafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  om  Sbakefp.  Hamlet  j 

Urge  bis  hateful  luxury, 

And  beftial  appetite  in  change  of  luft.  Sbakefp.  Richard  III i 

Each  tree 

Loaden  with  faireft  fruit,  that  hung  to  th’  eye 
Tempting,  ftirr’d  in  me  hidden  appetite 
To  pluck  and  eat.  Milton’s  Paradife  I. of ,  b.  viii. 

There  is  continual  abundance,  which  creates  fuch  an  appetite 
in  your  reader,  that  he  is  not  cloyed  with  any  thing,  but  fatis- 
fied  with  all.  Drydcn’s  Juvenal,  Dedicat. 

'  3.  Vic- 
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3.  Violent  longing ;  eagernefs  after  any  thing. 

No  man  could  enjoy  his  life,  his  wife,  or  goods,  if  a  mightier 
man  had  an  appetite  to  take  the  fame  from  him.  Davies  on  Irel. 

Hopton  had  an  extraordinary  appetite  to  engage  Waller  in  a 
battle.  Clarendon ,  b.  viit. 

Power  being  the  natural  appetite  of  princes,  a  limited  mo¬ 
narch  cannot  gratify  it.  Swift. 

4.  Keennefs  of  ftomach ;  hunger ;  defire  of  food. 

There  be  four  principal  caufes  of  appetite ;  the  refrigeration 
of  the  ftomach,  joined  with  fome  drynefs ;  contraction  ;  vel- 
lication,  and  ablterfion  ;  befides  hunger,  which  is  an  empti- 
nefs.  Bacon’ s  Natural  Hiftory ,  N°  831. 

5.  It  has  fometimes  of  before  the  objeft  of  defire. 

The  new  officer’s  nature  needed  fome  reftraint  to  his  immo¬ 
derate  appetite  of  power.  Clarendon. 

6.  Sometimes  to. 

We  have  generally  fuch  an  appetite  to  praife,  that  we  gree¬ 
dily  fuck  it  in.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  §  8. 

Appeti'tion.  n.f  [appetitio,  Lat.J  Defire. 

The  aCtual  appetition  or  fattening  our  affeCtions  on  him. 

Hammond's  Practical  Catech  fm. 

Appetitive,  adj.  [from  appetite.']  That  which  defires ;  that 
which  has  the  quality  of  defiring. 

The  will  is  not  a  bare  appetitive  power  a9  that  of  the  fenfual 
appetite,  but  is  a  rational  appetite.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
To  APPLATJD.  v.  a.  [ applaudo ,  Lat.J 

1.  To  praife  by  clapping  the  hand. 

2.  To  praife  in  general. 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 

That  fhould  applaud  again.  Shakefp .  Macbeth. 

Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  fhall  found, 

And  worlds  applaud  that  muft  not  yet  be  found  !  Pope. 

Appla'uder.  n.f.  [from  applaud. ]  He  that  praifes  or  com¬ 
mends. 

I  had  the  voice  of  my  fingle  reafon  againft  it,  drowned  in 
the  noife  of  a  multitude  of  applauders.  Glanville’s  Scepfis. 

Appla'use.  n.f.  [ applaufus ,  Lat.]  Approbation  loudly  exprefled  ; 
praife. 

This  general  applaufe ,  and  chearful  fhout, 

Argues  your  wifdom  and  your  love  to  Richard.  Shah.  R.  III. 

Sylla  wept. 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention ; 

And  fell  Charybdis  murmur’d  foft  applaufe.  Milton’ s  Comus. 

Thofe  that  are  fo  fond  of  applaufe ,  how  little  do  they  tafle  it 
when  they  have  it  ?  South. 

See  their  wide  ftreaming  wounds  ;  they  neither  came 

For  pride  of  empire,  nor  defire  of  fame ; 

Kings  fight  for  kingdoms,  madmen  for  applaufe , 

But  love  for  love  alone,  that  crowns  the  lover’s  caufe. 

Dryden  s  Fables. 

ATPLE.  n.f  [aeppel,  Saxon.] 

j.  The  fruit  of  the  apple  tree. 

Tall  thriving  trees  confefs’d  the  fruitful  mold  ; 

The  red’ning  apple  ripens  here  to  gold.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

2.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

He  intruded  him  ;  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

Deut.  xxxii.  10. 

Apple  of  Love. 

Apples  of  love  are  of  three  forts;  the  moll  common  having 
long  trailing  branches,  with  rough  leaves  and  yellow  joints, 
fucceeded  by  apples,  as  they  are  called,  at  the  joints,  not  round, 
but  bunched  ;  of  a  pale  orange  fhining  pulp,  and  feeds  within. 

Mortimer’s  Art  of  Husbandry. 

Apple-graft,  n.f  [from  apple  and  graft,]  A  twig  of  apple 
tree  grafted  upon  the  flock  of  another  tree. 

We  have  feen  three  and  twenty  forts  of  apple-grafts  upon 
the  fame  old  plant,  mofl  of  them  adorned  with  fruit.  Boyle. 

Apple-tart,  [from  apple  and  tart.]  A  tart  made  of  apples. 

What,  up  and  down  carv’d  like  an  apple-tart. 

Shakefpeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Apple  tree.  n.f.  [from  apple  and  tree.] 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  for  the  mofl  part  hollowed  about  the 
footlfalk  ;  the  cells  inclofing  the  feed  are  feparated  by  cartila¬ 
ginous  partitions;  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is  fowrifh,  the  tree 
targe  and  fpreading  ;  the  flowers  confift  of  five  leaves,  expand¬ 
ing  in  form  of  a  rofe.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  thefe  fruits. 
Thofe  for  the  deffert  are,  the  white  juniting,  Margaret  apple, 
fummer  pearmain,  fummer  queening,  embroidered  apple,  gol¬ 
den  reinette,  fummer  white  Colville,  fummer  red  Colville,  filver 
pippin,  aromatick  pippin,  the  gray  reinette,  la  haute-bonte, 
royal  rufieting,  Wheeler’s  ruflfet,  Sharp’s  ruflet,  fpice  apple,  gol¬ 
den  pippin,  nonpareil,  and  l’api.  Thofe  for  the  kitchen  ufe 
are,  codling,  fummer  marigold,  fummer  red  pearmain,  Holland 
pippin,  Kentifh  pippin,  the  hanging  body,  Loan’s  pearmain, 
French  reinette,  French  pippin,  royal  ruflet,  monftruous  reinette, 
winter  pearmain,  pomme  violette,  Spencer’s  pippin,  ftone  pip¬ 
pin,  oakenpin.  And  thofe  generally  ufed  for  cyder  are,  Devon- 
fbire  royal  wilding,  redftreaked  apple,  the  whitfour,  Hereford- 
fhire  underleaf,  John  apple,  &c.  Millar. 

Thus  apple  trees ,  whofe  trunks  are  flrongto  bear 
Their  fpreading  boughs  exert  themflflves  in  air.  Dryden. 

Apple  woman,  n.f.  [from  apple  and  woman.]  A  woman  that 
fells  apples.  1 
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Yottder  are  two  apple  women  fcolding,  and  juft  ready  to  un- 
coif  one  another.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scribl. 

Appli'able.  adj.  [from apply.]  That  which  may  be  applied. 
For  this  word  the  moderns  ufe  applicable-,  which  fee. 

Limitations  all  fuch  principles  have,  in  regard  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  matter  whercunto  they  are  appliable.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

All  that  I  have  faid  of  the  heathen  idolatry  is  appliable  to  the 
idolatry  of  another  fort  of  men  in  the  world.  South. 

Appliance,  n.f.  [from  apply.]  The  a6t  of  applying;  the 
thing  applied  to. 

Difeafes  defp’rate  grown, 

By  defperate  appliance  are  relieved.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Applicability,  n.f.  [from  applicable.]  The  quality  of  being 
fit  to  be  applied  to  fomething. 

The  action  of  cold  is  compofed  of  two  parts ;  the  one  pref- 
fing,  the  other  penetration,  which  require  applicability.  Digby. 
APplicaele.  adj.  [from  apply.]  That  which  may  be  applied, 
as  properly  relating  to  fomething. 

What  he  fays  of  the  portrait  of  any  particular  perfon,  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  poetry.  In  the  character,  there  is  a  better  or  a  worfe 
likenefs  ;  the  better  is  a  panegyrick,  and  the  worfe  a  libel. 

Dryden’ s  Dufrefnoy ,  Preface. 
It  were  happy  for  us,  if  this  complaint  were  applicable  only  to 
the  heathen  world.  Rogers . 

APplicableness.  n.  f.  [from  applicable.]  Fitnefs  to  be  ap¬ 
plied. 

The  knowledge  of  falts  may  poffibly,  by  that  little  part 
which  we  have  already  delivered  of  its  applicablenej's ,  be  of  ufe 
in  natural  philofophy.  Boyle. 

APplicably.  adv.  [from  applicable.]  In  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
it  may  be  properly  applied. 

APplicate.  n.f.  [from  apply.]  A  right  line  drawn  acrofs  a 
curve,  fo  as  to  bifeft  the  diameter  thereof.  Chambers. 

Application,  n.f.  [from  apply.] 

1.  The  aft  of  applying  any  thing  to  another;  as,  he  mitigated 
his  pain  by  the  application  of  emollients. 

2.  T  he  thing  applied  ;  as,  he  invented  a 
which  blood  might  be  ftaunched. 

3.  The  aft  of  applying  to  any  perfon,  as 
tioner. 

It  fhould  feem  very  extraordinary,  that  a  patent  fhould  be 
pafled,  upon  the  application  of  a  poor,  private,  obfeure  mecha- 
nick.  Swift. 

4.  The  employment  of  any  means  for  a  certain  end. 

If  a  right  courfe  be  taken  with  children,  there  will  not  be 
much  need  of  the  application  of  the  common  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments.  Locke . 

5.  Intenfenefs  of  thought;  clofe  ftudy. 

I  have  difeovered  no  other  way  to  keep  our  thoughts  clofe  to 
their  buftnefs,  but  by  frequent  attention  and  application ,  getting 
the  habit  of  attention  and  application.  Locke. 

6.  Attention  to  fome  particular  affair;  with  the  particle  to.  . 

His  continued  application  to  fuch  publick  affairs,  as  may  con¬ 
duce  to  the  benefit  of  his  kingdoms,  diverts  him  from  pleafures. 

Addifon’s  Freeholder ,  Ng  46. 
This  crime  certainly  deferves  the  utmoft  application  and  wif-- 
dom  of  a  people  to  prevent  it.  Addifon. 

7.  The  condition  of  being  ufed  as  means  to  an  end. 

There  is  no  ftint  which  can  be  fet  to  the  value  or  merit  of 
the  facrificed  body  of  Chrift ;  it  hath  no  meafured  certainty  of 
limits,  bounds  of  efficacy  unto  life  it  knoweth  none,  but  is  al- 
fo  itfelf  infinite  in  poffibility  of  application.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

This  principle  afts  with  the  greateft  force  in  the  worft  appli¬ 
cation  ;  and  the  familiarity  of  wicked  men  more  fuccefsfully  de¬ 
bauches,  than  that  of  good  men  reforms.  Rogers. 

Applicative,  adj.  [from  apply.]  That  which  applies. 

The  direftive  command  for  counfel  is  in  the  underftanding, 
and  the  applicative  command  for  putting  in  execution,  is  in  the 
will.  Bramhal  againjl  Hobbes. 

APplicatory.  adj.  [from  apply.]  That  which  comprehends 
the  aft  of  application. 

APplicatory.  n.f.  That  which  applies. 

There  are  biit  two  ways  of  applying  the  death  of  Chrift  : 
faith  is  the  inward  applicatory ,  and  if  there  be  any  outward,  it 
muft  be  the  facraments.  Taylor’s  JVorthy  Communicant. 

To  APPLY,  v.  a.  [applico,  Lat.] 

1.  To  put  one  thing  to  another. 

r  He  faid,  and  to  the  fword  his  throat  applied.  Dryd.  Mn. 

2.  To  lay  medicaments  upon  a  wound. 

Apply  fome  fpeedy  cure,  prevent  our  fate, 

And  fuccour  nature  ere  it  be  too  late.  Addifon’s  Ovid’s  Met. 
God  has  addreffed  every  paflion  of  our  nature,  applied  re¬ 
medies  to  every  weaknefs,  warned  us  of  every  enemy.  Rogers. 

3.  To  make  ufe  of  as  relative  or  fuitable  to  fomething. 

T  his  brought  the  death  of  your  father  into  remembrance, 
and  I  repeated  the  verfes  which  I  formerly’  applied  to  him. 

Dryden’ s  Fables ,  Ded. 

4.  To  put  to  a  certain  ufe. 

T  he  profits  thereof  might  be  applied  towards  the  fupport  of 

thc  >rear-  Clarendon. 

5 .  1  o  ufe  as  means  to  an  end. 

Thefe  glorious  beings  are  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  God, 

who 
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who  applies  their  fervices,  and  governs  their  actions,  and  dif- 
pofes  even  their  wills  and  affections.  Rogers . 

6.  To  fix  the  mind  upon ;  toftudy ;  with  to. 

Apply  thine  heart  unto  inftruCtion,  and  thine  ears  to  the  words 
of  knowledge.  Pr0v.  xxiii.  i  2. 

Every  man  is  confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  thinks;  and  that 
which  his  mind  is  applied  about,  whilft  thinking,  is  the  ideas 
that  are  there.  Locke. 

It  is  a  fign  of  a  capacious  mind,  when  the  mind  can  apply  it- 
felf  to  feveral  objects  with  a  fwift  fucceffion.  Watts. 

7.  To  haverecourfe  to,  as  a  folicitor  or  petitioner •  with  to. 

I  had  no  thoughts  of  applying  to  any  but  himfelf  ;  he  defired 
I  would  fpeak  to  others.  Swift. 

8.  To  endeavour  to  work  upon. 

God  knows  every  faculty  and  paffion,  and  in  what  manner 
they  can  moft  fuccefsfully  be  applied  to.  Rogers. 

9.  To  ply;  to  bufy  ;  to  keep  at  work  :  an  antiquated  fenfe. 

She  was  fkiltul  in  applying  his  humours;  never  fuffering  fear 
to  fall  to  defpair,  nor  hope  to  haften  to  afiurance.  Sidney. 

Far  away  they  fpy’d 
A  varlet  running  towards  haftily, 

Whofe  flying  feet  fo  faft  their  way  abply'd , 

That  round  about  a  cloud  of  duft  did  fly.  Fairy  FPhieen^  b.  ii. 

To  Appoint,  v.  a.  \appointer ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  fix  any  thing,  as  to  fettle  the  exatft  time  for  fome  tranfac- 
tion. 

The  time  appointed  of  the  father.  Galat.lv.  2. 

2.  To  fettle  any  thing  by  compact. 

He  faid.  Appoint  me  thy  wages,  and  I  will  pay  it.  Gen.  xxx.20. 
Now  there  was  an  appointed  fign  between  the  men  of  Ifrael 
and  the  liers  in  wait.  fudges ,  xx.  38. 

3.  To  eftablifh  any  thing  by  decree. 

It  was  before  the  Lord,  which  chofe  me  before  thy  father, 
and  before  all  his  houfe,  to  appoint  me  ruler  over  the  people  of 
the  Lord.  2  Sam.  vi.  z  r. 

Unto  him  thou  gaveft  commandment,  which  he  tranfgrelfed, 
and  immediately  thou  appointedjl  death  in  him,  and  in  his  ge¬ 
nerations.  z  Efdras ,  iii.  7. 

O  Lord,  that  art  the  God  of  the  juft,  thou  haft  not  appointed 
repentance  to  the  juft.  ManaJJeb's  Prayer. 

4.  Tofurnifh  in  all  points;  to  equip;  to  fupplywith  all  things 
neceflary  :  ufed  anciently  in  fpeaking  of  foldiers. 

The  Englifh  being  well  appointed ,  did  fo  entertain  them,  that 
their  fhips  departed  terribly  torn.  Hayward. 

Appo'inter.  n.f.  [from  appoint .]  He  that  fettles  or  fixes  any 
thing  or  place. 

Appointment,  n.f.  [ appointement ,  Fr.] 

1.  Stipulation ;  the  a£t  of  fixing  fomething  in  which  two  or  more 
are  concerned. 

They  had  made  an  appointment  together,  to  come  to  mourn 
with  him,  and  to  comfort  him.  Job ,  ii,  1 1. 

2.  Decree;  eftablilhment. 

The  ways  of  death  be  only  in  his  hands,  who  alone  hath 
power  over  all  flefh,  and  unto  whofe  appointment  we  ought  with 
patience  meekly  to  fubmit  ourfelves.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

3.  Direction ;  order. 

That  good  fellow. 

If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment ; 

I  will  have  none  fo  near  elfe.  Sbakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

4.  Equipment;  furniture. 

They  have  put  forth  the  haven  :  further  on. 

Where  their  appointment  we  may  beft  difeover, 

And  look  on  their  endeavour.  Sbakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Here  art  thou  in  appointment  frefh  and  fair. 

Anticipating  time  with  ftarting  courage.  Shak.  Fr.  and  Creff. 

5.  An  allowance  paid  to  any  man,  commonly  ufed  of  allowances 
to  publick  officers. 

To  Apportion,  v.  a.  [from  portio ,  Lat.]  To  fet  out  in  juft 
proportions. 

Try  the  parts  of  the  body,  which  of  them  i/Tue  fpeedily,  and 
which  (lowly ;  and,  by  apportioning  the  time,  take  and  leave 
that  quality  which  you  defire.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

And  to  thefe  it  were  good,  that  fome  proper  prayer  were  ap- 
portionedy  and  they  taught  it.  South. 

An  office  cannot  be  apportioned  out  like  a  common,  and  (har¬ 
ed  among  diftinCt  proprietors.  Collier  of  Envy. 

Apportionment,  n.f.  [from  apportion .]  A  dividing  of  a 
rent  into  two  parts  or  portions,  according  as  the  land  whence 
it  iflues,  is  divided  among  two  or  more  proprietors.  Chambers. 

To  Appo'se.  v.  a.  [appono,  Lat.]  'Fo  put  queftions  to.  This 
word  is  not  now  in  ufe,  except  that,  in  fome  fchools,  to  put 
grammatical  queftions  to  a  boy  is  called,  to  pofe  him;  and  we 
now  ufe  pofe  for  puzzle. 

Some  procure  themfelves- to  be  furprifed  at  fuch  times  as  it 
is  like  the  party  that  they  work  upon,  will  come  upon  them  : 

/  and  to  be  found  with  a  letter  in  their  hand,  or  doing  fomewhat 
which  they  are  not  accuftomed  ;  to  the  end  they  may  be  ap- 
pofed  of  thofe  things  which  cf  themfelves  they  are  defirous  to 
utter.  Bacon. 

A'pposite.  adj.  [appofitusy  Lat.]  Proper;  fit;  well  adapted  to 
time,  place,  or  circumftances. 

The  duke’s  delivery  of  his  piind  was  not  fo  (harp,  as  folid 
VOL.  I. 
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ahd  grave,  and  abpofte  to  the  times  and  occaftons.  IVottw 
Neither  was  Perkin,  for  his  part,  wanting  to  himfelf,  cither 
in  gracious  and  princely  behaviour,  or  in  ready  dnd  apptfite  an- 
fwers.  Bacon's  Henry  V 1 1 . 

Remarkable  inftances  of  this  kind  have  been:  but  it  will  a d- 
minifter  rcflcdlions  very  appofite  to  the  defign  of  this  prefent 
folemnity.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

ARpositely.  adv.  [from appofite.]  Properly;  fitly;  fuitably. 
When  we  come  into  a  government,  and  fee  this  place  of  ho¬ 
nour  allotted  to  a  m&rderer,  another  filled  with  an  athe  ft  or 
a  blafphemer,  may  we  not  appofitely  and  properly  ask.  Whether 
there  be  any  virtue,  fobriety,  or  religion,  amongft  fuch  a  peo- 

Ple  ?  South. 

We  may  appofitely  compare  this  difeafe,  of  a  proper  and 
improper  confumption,  to  a  decaying  houfe.  Harvey  on  Cottf. 

A'ppositeness.  n.  f  [from appofite.]  Fitncfs  ;  propriety;  l'uit- 
ablenefs. 

Judgment  is  either  concerning  things  to  be  known,  or  of 
things  done,  of  their  congruity,  fitnefs,  rightnefs,  appofttenefs • 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Apposition,  n.  f.  [ appofitio ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  addition  of  new  matter,  fo  as  that  it  may  touch  the  firft 
mafs. 

Urine  infpedted  with  a  microfcope,  will  difeover  a  black 
fand  ;  wherever  this  fand  fticks,  it  grows  ftill  bigger,  by  the 
appofition  of  new  matter.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

2:  In  grammar,  the  putting  of  two  nouns  in  the  fame  cafe  ;  as. 
Liber  Maria:  matris ,  the  book  of  his  mother  Mary.  j 

To  APPRA'ISE.  v.  a.  [apprecier,  Fr.]  To  fet  a  price  upon  any 
thing;  in  order  to  fale. 

Appraiser,  n.  f.  [from  appraife. ]  A  perfon  appointed  to  fet 
a  price  upon  things  to  be  fold. 

To  APP REHE'ND.  v.  a.  [ apprehendo,  Lat.  to  take  hold  of.] 

1.  To  lay  hold  on. 

There  is  nothing  but  hath  a  double  handle,  or  at  leaft  we 
have  two  hands  to  apprehend  it.  Taylor  s  hide  of  living  holy. 

2.  To  feize  in  order  for  trial  or  punifhment. 

The  governour  kept  the  city  with  a  garrifon,  defirous  to  ap¬ 
prehend  me.  2  Cor.  xi.  32. 

It  was  the  rabble,  of  which  no  body  was  named  ;  and, 
which  is  more  ftrange,  not  one  apprehended.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  conceive  by  the  mind. 

The  good  which  is  gotten  by  doing,  caufeth  not  a£tion  ;  un- 
lefs,  apprehending  it  as  good,  we  like  and  defire  it.  Hooker. 

Yet  this  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  thofe 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth, 

So  many,  and  fo  various  laws  are  giv’n.  Milton's  Par.  LoJ}. 
The  Firft  Being  is  invifible  and  incorruptible,  and  can  only 
be  apprehended  by  our  minds.  Stillingfeet. 

4.  To  think  on  with  ter rour ;  to  fear. 

From  my  grandfather’s  death  I  had  reafon  to  apprehend  the 
ftone  ;  and,  from  my  father’s  life,  the  gout.  Temple. 

Appre he'nder.  n.f.  [horn  apprehend.]  Conceiver;  thinker. 
Grofs  apprehenders  may  not  think  it  any  more  ftrange,  than 
that  a  bullet  ftiould  be  moved  by  the  rarified  fire.  Glanville. 

Apprehe'nsiele.  adj.  [from  apprehend.]  That  which  may  be 
apprehended,  or  conceived. 

The  north  and  foutherri  poles  are  incommunicable  and  fixed 
points,  whereof  the  one  is  not  apprehenftble  in  the  other. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err ours ,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

Apprehension,  n.f.  [apprehenfioy  Lat.] 

1.  The  mere  contemplation  of  things,  without  affirming  or  de¬ 
nying  any  thing  concerning  them.  So  we  think  of  a  horfe,- 
high,  fwift,  animal,  time,  matter,  mind,  death,  &c.  JVatts. 

Simple  apprehenfton  denotes  no  more  than  the  foul’s  naked  in¬ 
tellection  of  an  objedt,  without  either  compofition  or  deduc¬ 
tion.  Glanville' s  Scepfs  Scientifica^  c.  iv. 

2.  Opinion  ;  fentiments ;  conceffion. 

To  be  falfe,  and  to  be  thought  falfe,  is  all  one  in  refpedt  of 
men  who  ad  not  according  to  truth,  but  apprehenfion.  South. 

The  expreffions  of  feripture  are  commonly  fuited  in  thofe 
matters  to  the  vulgar  apprehenfions  and  conceptions  of  the  place 
and  people  where  they  were  delivered.  Locke  on  St.  Paul's  Ep. 

3.  The  faculty  by  which  we  conceive  new  ideas,  or  power  of 
conceiving  them. 

I  nam’d  them  as  they  pafs’d,  and  underftood 
Their  nature,  with  fuch  knowledge  God  indu’d 
My  fudden  apprehenfion.  Milt on' s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vli:. 

4.  Fear. 

It  behoveth  that  the  world  fhould  be  held  in  awe,  not  by  a 
vain  furmife,  but  a  true  apprehenfion  of  fomevvhat  which  no  man 
may  think  himfelf  able  to  withftand.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  2. 

And  he  the  future  evil  (hall  no  lefs 
In  apprehenfion ,  thah  in  fubftance,  feel.  Milt.  Paradife  Lojl. 
The  apprehenfion  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unknown,  at 
leaft  unacknowledged  fucceffour  to  the  crown,  clouded  much 
of  that  profperity.  Clarendon. 

After  the  death  of  his  nephew  Caligula,  Claudius  was  in  no 
fmall  apprehenfion  for  his  own  life.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals . 

5.  Sufpicion  of  fomething  to  happen,  or  be  done. 

I’ll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory, 

And  fcourge  you  for  this  apprehenfion.  Sbakefp.  Henry  V7, . 

,  2  C  '  That 
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.  ^  Fit  might  take  away  the  apprehenjior. ',  that  he  meant 
luddenly  to  depart,  he  fent  out  orders,  which  Ire  was  furc  would 
come  into  the  enemies  hands,  to  two  or  three  villages  next  the 
ho ufc,  that  they  fhould,  by  the  next  day  noon,  fend  propor¬ 
tions  of  corn  into  Bafinghoufe.  Clarendon, ,  b.  viii. 

As  they  have  no  apprehenJioH  of  thefc  things,  fo  they  need  no 
comfort  againft  them.  Tillotfin. 

c.  Seizure. 

See  that  he  be  convey’d  unto  the  tower : 

And  go  we  brothers  to  the  man  that  took  him, 

I  o  queftion  of  his  atprehenfion.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Apprehensive,  adj.  [ from  apprehend.  1 
!•  Quick  to  underftand. 

And  gives  encouragement  to  thofe  who  teach  fuch  apprehen- 
Jrue  lcholars.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

It  confcience  be  naturally  apprehenfive  and  lagacious,  cer¬ 
tainly  we  fhould  truft  and  rely  upon  the  reports  of  it.  South. 

2.  Fearful. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  when  I  palled  through  it, 
weie  extremely  apprehenfive  of  feeing  Lombardy  the  feat  of 

wah‘  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

1  hey  are  not  at  all  apprehenfive  of  evils  at  a  diftance,  nor 

tormented  with  the  fearful  profpedt  of  what  may  befal  them 

hereafter.  mi  .r 

A  .  rUlotJon. 

Apprehe  nsively.  adv.  [from  apprehenfive .]  In  an  apprehen- 

iive  manner. 

Apprehe'nsiveness.  n.fi  [from  apprehenfive.]  The  quality  of 
being  apprehenfive. 

Whereas  the  vowels  are  much  more  difficult  to  be  taught, 
you  wall  find,  by  falling  upon  them  Iaft,  great  help  by  the  ap- 
prehenfivenefs  already  gained  in  learning  the  confonants. 

.  -r-.~  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

AI  PRENTICE,  n.fi.  [ apprenti ,  Fr.J  One  that  is  bound  by 
covenant,  to  ferve  another  man  of  trade,  for  a  certain  term  of 
years,  upon  condition,  that  the  artificer,  or  tradefman,  fhall, 
in  the  mean  time,  endeavour  to  inftrudt  him  in  his  art  or  myf- 

tcry*  .  .  Cowell. 

Love  enjoined  fuch  diligence,  that  no  apprentice ,  no,  no  bond 
Have  could  ever  be  more  ready  than  that  young  princefs  was. 

.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Fe  found  him  fuch  an  apprentice ,  as  knew  well  enough  how 
to  fet  up  for  himfelf.  Wotton. 

This  rule  fets  the  painter  at  liberty ;  it  teaches  him,  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  fubjedt  himfelf  fervilely,  and  be  bound  like  an 
apprentice  to  the  rules  of  his  art.  Drydcn's  Dufrefnoy. 

1  o  Apprentice,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put  out  to  a 
mailer  as  an  apprentice. 

Him  portion’d  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans  Weft, 

The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  reft.  Pope's  Epifi. 
Appre  nticehood.  n.  f  [from  apprentice.]  The  years  of  an 
apprentice’s  fervitude. 

Muft  I  not  ferve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  paffages,  and  in  the  end, 

Having  my  freedom,  boaft  of  nothing  elfe 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief?  Sbakcfp.  Richard  II. 
Appre  n  ticeshif.  n. J.  [from  apprentice.]  The  years  which 
an  apprentice  is  to  pafs  under  a  mafter. 

In  every  art,  the  fimpleft  that  is,  there  is  an  apprenticejhip 
neceftary,  before  it  can  be  expe&ed  one  fhould  work  it  in  a 
fafhionable  piece.  Digby  on  the  Soul ,  Dedication. 

Many  rufhed  into  the  miniftry,  as  being  the  only  calling  that 
they  could  profefs,  without  ferving  any  apprenticejhip.  South. 
To  Apprize,  v.a.  [apprendre part,  appris,  Fr.J  To  inform; 
to  give  the  knowledge  of  any  thing. 

He  confidcrs  the  tendency  of  fuch  a  virtue  or  vice ;  he  is 
well  apprized ,  that  the  reprefentation  of  fome  of  thefe  things 
may  convince  the  underftanding,  and  fome  may  terrify  the  con¬ 
fcience.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

It  is  fit  he  be  apprized  of  a  few  things,  that  may  prevent  his 
miftaking;  .  Cheyne's  Philofophical  Principles. 

But  if  appriz'd  of  the  fevere  attack. 

The  country  be  fliut  up,  lur’d  by  the  feent 
On  church  yard  drear  (inhuman  to  relate). 

The  difappointed  prowlers  fall.  Horn  fan's  Winter 

To  APPROACH,  v,  n.  [appr ocher,  Fr.J 

1.  To  draw  near  locally. 

’Tis  time  to  look  about :  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  ap¬ 
proach  i\pnce.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

W e  fuppofe  Ulyfles  approaching  toward  Polypheme. 

Notes  on 

2.  'Fo  draw  near,  as  time. 

Hark  !  I  hear  the  found  of  coaches, 

The  hour  of  attack  approaches.  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera, 

i.  'Fo  make  a  progrefs  towards,  in  the  figurative  fenfe,  as  men¬ 
tally. 

He  fhall  approach  unto  me  :  for  who  is  this  that  engaged  his 
heart  to  approach  unto  me  ?  fer.  xxx.  21 

He  was  an  admirable  poet,  and  thought  even  to  have  ap¬ 
proached  Homer.  Temple's  Mifcellanies. 

'Fo  have  knowledge  in  all  the  objc&s  of  contemplation,  is 
what  the  mind  can  hardly  attain  unto;  the  inftances  are  few 
oi  thofe  who  have,  in  any  meafure,  approached  towards  d.Locke. 
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To  ApPRo'ach.  v.a.  To  bring  near  to.  This  fenfe  is  rathef 
French  than  Englifh. 

This  they  will  nimbly  perform,  if  objected  to  the  extremes, 
but  flowly  and  not  at  all,  if  approached  unto  their  roots. 

Brown's  Vid gar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  70. 
By  plunging  paper  thoroughly  in  weak  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
approaching  it  to  a  candle,  the  fpirituous  parts  will  burn,  with¬ 
out  harming  the  paper.  Boyle. 

Approach'd,  and  looking  underneath  the  fun, 

He  faw  proud  A  rcite.  Drydcn's  Fables. 

Appro'ach.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  1  he  a£t  of  drawing  near. 

If  I  could  bid  the  feventh  welcome  with  fo  good  heart  as  I 
can  bid  the  other  five  farewel,  I  fhould  be  glad  of  his  approach. 

Shakejpeare' s  Merchant  of  V mice. 
’Tis  with  our  fouls 

As  with  our  eyes,  that  after  a  long  darknefs 

Are  dazzled  at  th’  approach  of  fudden  light.  Denh.  Sophy. 

2.  Accefs. 

Honour  hath  in  it  the  vantage  ground  to  do  good  ;  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  kings  and  principal  perfons ;  and  the  railing  of  a 
man’s  own  fortunes.  Bacon's  Effays. 

3.  Hoftile  advance. 

For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
As  waters  to  the  fucking  of  a  gulph.  Shakefp.  Elenry  V. 

4.  Means  of  advancing. 

Againft  belcagur’d  heav’n  the  giants  move. 

Hills  pil’d  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie. 

To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  fky.  Drydcn's  Ovid. 
ApproAcher.  n. f  [from  approach.]  The  perfon  that  ap¬ 
proaches  or  draws  near. 

r  Thou  gav’ft  thine  ears,  like  tapfters,  that  bid  welcome 
I  o  knaves  and  all  approachers.  Shakefp.  Timon. 

Appro  achment.  n.  J.  [from  approach.]  The  act  of  coming 
near. 

As  for  ice,  it  will  not  concrete,  but  in  the  approachment  of  the 
air,  as  we  have  made  trial  in  glailes  of  water,  which  will  not 
eafily  freeze.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err  cur's,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Approbation,  n.fi  [approbatio,  Lat.J 

1.  The  act  of  approving,  or  expreffing  himfelf  pleafed. 

That  not  paft  me,  but 

By  learned  approbation  of  my  judges.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

2.  The  liking  of  any  thing. 

There  is  no  pofitive  law  of  men,  whether  received  by  for¬ 
mal  confent,  as  in  councils,  or  by  fecret  approbation ,  as  in  cuf- 
toms,  but  may  be  taken  away.  Hooker,  b .  iv.  §  14. 

The  bare  approbation  of  the  worth  and  goodnefs  of  a  thing, 
is  not  properly  the  willing  of  that  thing ;  yet  men  do  very  com¬ 
monly  account  it  fo.  South. 

3.  Atteftation;  fupport. 

How  many  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 

Of  what  your  reverence  fhall  incite  us  to.  Shak.  Henry  V. 
Appro'of.  n.fi.  [from  approve,  as  proof  from  prove.]  Approba¬ 
tion  ;  commendation  :  a  word  rightly  derived,  but  old. 

O  moft  perilous  mouths, 

That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  felf-fame  tongue 

Either  of  condemnation  or  approof !  Shak.  Meafure  for  M. 

1  o  Approver  ate.  v.a.  [app  roper  0,  Lat.J  Tohaiften;  to  fet 
forward.  Diet 

To  AppropFnquate.  v.  n.  [appropinquo,  Lat.J  To  draw  nigh 
unto ;  to  approach. 

To  AppropiNque.  v.  n.  [appropinquo,  Lat.J  To  approach; 
to  draw  near  to. 

The  clotted  blood  within  my  hofe, 

That  from  my  wounded  body  flows. 

With  mortal  crifis  doth  portend 

My  days  to  appropinque  an  end.  Hudibras. 

Appro  friable,  adj.  [from  appropriate.]  That  which  may  be 
appropriated ;  that  which  may  be  reftrained  to  fomethino-  parti¬ 
cular.  0  r 

.  "Fh‘s  conceit  applied  unto  the  original  of  man,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world,  is  more  juftly  appropriable  unto  its  end. 

Brown’s  Vulvar  Errours.  b  vi  /-  t 
To  APPROPRIATE,  v.  a.  [approprier,  Fr.  approprio,  low  Lat.J 

1.  1  o  coniign  to  fome  particular  ufe  or  perlon. 

Things  falsified  were  thereby  in  fuch  fort  appropriated  u nto 
Frod,  as  that  they  might  never  afterwards  again  be  made  com- 

rno*1’  c  ,  .  Hooker,  b.  v.  §  20. 

As  for  this  fpot  of  ground,  this  perfon,  this  thing,  1  have  fe- 
lected  and  appropriated,  I  have  inclofed  it  to  myfelf  and  my  own 
ufe;  and  I  will  endure  no  fharer,  no  rival  or  companion  in 

Some  they  appropriated  to  the  gods, 

A"<*W  t0  fome  to  private  ends.  Rofcommon. 

Marks  of  honour  are  appropriated  to  the  magiftrate,  that 
he  might  be  invited  to  reverence  himfelf.  Atterbury. 

2.  Fo  claim  or  exercife  an  exclufive  right.  J " 

_  To  themfelves  appropriating 

I  he  fpirit  of  God,  promis’d  alike,  and  giv’n 
Fo  all  believers.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofi,  l.  xii. 

Why 
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Why  fhould  people  engrofs  and  appropriate  the  common  be¬ 
nefits  of  fire,  air,  and  water,  to  themfelves  ?  L'Ejlrange. 

Every  body  elfe  has  an  equal  title  to  it;  and  therefore  he 
cannot  appropriate >  he  cannot  inclofe,  without  the  conient  of 
all  his  fellow  commoners,  all  mankind.  Locke . 

3.  To  make  peculiar  to  fomething ;  to  annex. 

He  need  but  be  furnifhed  with  verfes  of  facred  feripture ;  arid 
his  fyftem,  that  has  appropriated  them  to  the  orthodoxy  ol  his 
church,  makes  them  immediately  irrefragable  arguments. 

Locke’s  EJJcty  on  St.  Paul’s  Epi/HeS. 
We,  by  degrees,  get  ideas  and  names,  and  learn  their  appro¬ 
priated  connexion  one  with  another.  Locke. 

4.  In  law,  to  alienate  a  benefice.  See  Appropriation. 

Before  Richard  II.  it  was  lawful  to  appropriate  the  whole 
fruits  of  a  benefice  to  any  abbey,  the  houfe  finding  one  to  ferve 
the  cure;  that  king  redreffed  that  horrid  evil.  Ayliffe’s  Parerg. 

Appropriate,  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Peculiar;  configned  to 
fome  particular  ufe  or  perfon. 

He  did  inftitute  a  band  of  fifty  archers,  by  the  name  of 
yeomen  of  his  guard ;  and  that  it  might  be  thought  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  a  matter  of  dignity,  than  any  matter  of  diffidence  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  own  cafe,  he  made  an  ordinance  not  temporary, 
but  to  hold  in  fucceffion  for  ever.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

T  he  heathens  themfelves  had  an  apprehenfion  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  fome  appropriate  adls  of  divine  worfhip.  Stilling  fleet. 

Appropriation,  n.f.  [from  appropriate .] 

1.  The  application  of  fomething  to  a  particular  purpofe. 

T.  he  mind  fhould  have  diftindl  ideas  of  the  things,  and  re¬ 
tain  the  particular  name,  with  its  peculiar  appropriation  to  that 
idea.  Locke. 

2.  The  claim  of  any  thing  as  peculiar. 

He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horfe,  and  make  a  great  ap¬ 
propriation  to  his  good  parts,  that  he  can  fhoe  him  himfelf. 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  The  fixing  a  particular  fignification  to  a  word. 

The  name  of  faculty  may,  by  an  appropriation  that  difguifes 
its  true  fenfe,  palliate  the  abfurdity.  Locke. 

4.  In  law,  a  fevering  of  a  benefice  ccclefiafHcal  to  the  proper  and 

perpetual  ufe  of  fome  religious  houfe,  or  dean,  and  chap¬ 
ter,  bifhoprick,  or  college;  becaufe,  as  perfons  ordinarily  have 
no  right  of  fee  fimple,  thefe,  by  reafon  of  their  perpetuity,  are 
accounted  owners  of  the  fee  fimple  ;  and  therefore  are  called 
proprietors.  To  an  appropriation ,  after  the  licence  obtained  of 
the  king  in  chancery,  the  confent  of  the  diocefan,  patron,  and 
incumbent,  are  neceffary,  if  the  church  be  full:  but  if  the 
church  be  void,  the  diocefan  and  the  patron,  upon  the  king’s 
licence,  may  conclude.  Cowel. 

Appropria'tor.  n.f.  [from  appropriate.]  He  that  is  pofleffed 
of  an  appropriated  benefice. 

Thefe  appropriators ,  by  reafon  of  their  perpetuities,  are  ac¬ 
counted  owners  of  the  fee  fimple  ;  and  therefore  are  called  pro¬ 
prietors.  Ayliffe’s  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Apr roV able.  adj.  [from  approve .]  That  which  merits  ap¬ 
probation. 

The  folid  reafon,  or  confirmed  experience,  of  any  men,  is 
very  approvable  in  what  profeffion  foever.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err. 

Appro'val.  n.f.  [from  approve.]  Approbation:  a  word  not 
much  ufed. 

There  is  a  cenfor  of  juflice  and  manners,  without  whole 
approval  no  capital  fentences  are  to  be  executed.  Temple. 

Appr  o'vance.  n.f.  [from  approve.]  Approbation:  a  word  not 
much  ufed. 

Should  fne  feem 

Soft’ning  the  leaft  approvance  to  bellow. 

Their  colours  burnifh,  and,  by  hope  infpir’d. 

They  brisk  advance.  Tbomfon’s  Spring. 

ToApprove.  v.  a.  [ approuver ,  Fr.  approlo ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  like;  to  be  pleafed  with. 

There  can  be  nothing  poffibly  evil  which  God  apfroveth,  and 
that  he  approvetb  much  more  than  he  doth  command.  Hooker. 

What  power  was  that,  whereby  Medea  faw. 

And  well  approv’d ,  and  prais’d  the  better  courfe, 

When  her  rebellious  fenfe  did  fo  withdraw 

Her  feeble  pow’rs,  that  Ihe  purfu’d  the  worfe  ?  Davies. 

2.  To  exprefs  liking. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  infolence  for  a  man  to  fet  up  his  own 
opinion  againll  that  of  fome  learned  dodtor,  or  otherwife  ap¬ 
proved  writer.  Locke. 

3.  To  prove;  tofhow;  to  juftify. 

His  meaning  was  not,  that  Archimedes  could  fimply  in  no¬ 
thing  be  deceived ;  but  that  he  had  in  fuch  fort  approved  his 
skill,  that  he  feemed  worthy  of  credit  for  ever  after,  in  matters 
appertaining  to  the  fcience  he  was  skilful  in.  Hooker ,  b.  ii. 

In  religion. 

What  damned  errour,  but  fome  fober  brow 

Will  blefs  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text.  Shak.  M.  of  Venice. 

I’m  forry 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  Fame, 

Who  fpeaks  him  thus  at  Rome.  Shak.  Antony  and  Clcop. 

Would'll  thou  approve  thy  conllancy  ?  Approve 
Firll  thy  obedience.  Milton’ s  Par adife  Lof,  b.  ix. 

Refer  all  the  actions  of  this  Ihort  life  to  that  Hate  which  will 
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never  end  ;  and  this  will  approve  itfelf  to  be  wifdcm  at  the  laft, 
whatever  the  world  judge  of  it  now.  Tiilotjon. 

4.  'Fo  experience. 

Oil,  ’tis  the  curfe  in  love,  and  Hill  approv’d , 

When  women  cannot  love,  where  they’re  beiov’d. 

Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

5.  To  make  worthy  of  approbation. 

The  firfl  care  and  concern  mud  be  to  approve  himfelf  to 
God  by  righteoulhefs,  holinefs,  and  purity.  Rogers. 

6.  It  has  of  before  the  object. 

I  ffiewed  you  a  piece  of  black  and  white  fluff,  juft  fent  from 
the  dyer;  which  you  were  pleafed  to  approve  of  and  be  my  cuf- 
tomer  for.  Swift. 

Approvement,  n.f  [from  approve.]  Approbation;  liking. 

It  is  certain  that  at  the  firfl  you  were  all  of  my  opinion,  and 
that  I  did  nothing  without  your  approvement.  Hayward. 

ApproVer.  n.f.  [from  approve.] 

1 .  He  that  approves. 

2.  He  that  makes  trial. 

Their  difeipline. 

Now  mingled  with  their  courages,  will  make  known 

To  their  approvers ,  they  are  people  fuch 

As  mend  upon  the  world.  Shakefp.  Cymbelintk 

3.  In  our  common  law,  one  that  confeffing  felony  of  himfelf, 

appealeth  or  accufeth  another,  one  or  more,  to  be  guilty  of  the 
fame  :  and  he  is  called  fo,  becaufe  he  mull  prove  what  he  hath 
alleged  in  his  appeaj.  Cowel. 

Approximate,  adj.  [from  ad3  to,  and  proximus,  near,  Lat.] 
Near  to. 

Thefe  receive  a  quick  converfion,  contammgapproximate  dif- 
poiitions  unto  animation.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

Approxim a'tion.  n.f.  [from  approximate.] 

1.  Approach  to  any  thing. 

Unto  the  latitude  of  Capricorn,  or  the  winter  folftice,  it  had 
been  a  fpring ;  for,  unto  tint  pofition,  it  had  been  in  a  middle 
point,  and  that  of  afeent  or  approximation.  Broivn  s  Vulg.  Err.  ’ 

The  fiery  region  gains  upon  the  inferiour  elements  ;  a  ne¬ 
ceffary  confequent  of  the  fun’s  gradual  approximation  towards 
the  earth.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Quadrupeds  are  better  placed  according  to  the  degrees  of 
their  approximation  to  the  human  fhape.  Grew’s  Mufaum. 

2.  In  fcience,  a  continual  approach  nearer  flill,  and  nearer  to  the 
quantity  fought,  without  a  poffibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it  ex¬ 
actly. 

Appu'lse.  n.f.  [appulfuS)  Lat.]  The  a£l  of  flriking  againft  any 
thing. 

An  heclick  fever  is  the  innate  heat  kindled  into  a  deflruc- 
tive  fire,  violently  abforbing  the  radical  moiflure,  through  the 
appulfe  of  faline  fleams.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

In  vowels,  the  paffage  of  the  mouth  is  open  and  free,  with¬ 
out  any  appulfe  of  an  organ  of  fpeech  to  another :  but,  in  all 
confonants,  there  is  an  appulfe  of  the  organs.  Holder. 

To  A/pricate.  v.  n.  [apricor,  Lat.]  To  bask  in  the  fun.  DiSi. 

Apri'cit  Y.  n.f.  [ apricitas ,  Lat.]  Warmth  of  the  fun  ;  fun-* 
fhine.  DiSi. 

AVricot,  or  AVricock.  n.f.  [from  apricus ,  Lat.  funny.]  A 
kind  of  wall  fruit. 

The  ordinary  forts  of  this  fruit  cultivated  in  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens  are,  1.  T  he  mafeuline  apricock.  2.  The  orange  apricock. 

3.  The  Algier  apricock.  4.  The  Roman  apricock.  5.  The  Tur¬ 
key  apricock.  6.  The  tranfparent  apricock.  7.  The  Breda  apri¬ 
cock.  8.  The  Bruxelles  apricock.  They  are  generally  propagat¬ 
ed  by  budding  them  on  plum  flocks,  and  will  readily  take  upon 
almoft  any  fort  of  plum,  provided  the  flock  be  free  and  thriv¬ 
ing.  Millar. 

April,  n.f.  [ Apr  ills ,  Lat.  AvrifFr.]  The  fourth  month  of 
the  year,  January  counted  firfl. 

April  is  reprefented  by  a  young  man  in  green,  with  a  garland 
of  myrtle  and  hawthorn  buds  ;  in  one  hand  primrofes  and  vio¬ 
lets,  in  the  other  the  fign  Taurus.  Pcacham  on  Drawing. 

Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed : 
Maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when 
they  are  wives.  -  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

A'pron.  n.  f.  [A  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  contracted  from  afore  one.]  A  cloth  hung  before, 
to  keep  the  other  drefs  clean. 

Give  us  gold,  good  Timon  :  haft  thou  more  f - - - - 

• - -  Hold  up,  you  fluts, 

Your  aprons  mountant.  Shakefp.  Timon. 

The  nobility  think  fcorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons.  Shak.  H.V I, 

How  might  we  fee  Falftaff,  and  not  ourfelves  be  feen  ? - - 

Put  on  two  leather  jerkins  and  aprons ,  and  wait  upon  him  at 
his  table  as  drawers.  Shakefp.  Henry  I V. 

In  both  thefe  figures  the  veil  is  gathered  up  before  them, 
like  an  apron ,  which  you  muft  fuppofe  filled  with  fruits,  as  well 
as  the  cornucopias.  Addifon  on  Medals. 

Apron,  [in  gunnery.]  A  piece  of  lead  which  covers  the  touch- 
hole  of  a  great  gun. 

Apron  of  a  goofe.  The  fat  flcin  which  covers  the  belly. 

A'pron-man.  n.f.  [from  apron  and  man.]  A  man  that  Wears  an 
apron  ;  a  workman ;  an  artificer. 
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You  have  made  good  work} 

You  and  your  apron-men ,  that  flood  fo  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 

The  breath  of  garlick  eaters.  Shake/p.  CoAolamis. 

Aproned,  adj.  [from  apron.]  Wearing  an  apron. 

1  he  cobler  apron’d ,  and  the  parfon  gown’d.  Pope’s  £/}’.  on  M. 
APSIS,  n.  f.  apfides ,  plural.  [«\}/lf.J 

Is  applied,  in  aftronomy,  to  two  points  ih  the  orbits  of  pla¬ 
nets,  in  which  they  are  at  the  greateft,  and  the  leaft  diftance 
from  the  fun  or  earth.  The  higher  apjis  is  more  particularly 
denominated  aphelion,  or  apogee;  the  lower,  perihelion,  or  pe- 
figee.  .  Chambers . 

If  bodies  revolve  in  orbits  that  ate  pretty  near  circles,  and  the 
apfides  of  thefe  orbits  be  fixed,  then  the  centripetal  forces  of 
thofe  bodies  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances. 

Cheyne's  Philofophical  Principles. 

APT.  adj.  [aptus,  Lat.J 

I.  Fit. 

This  fo  eminent  induftry  in  making  profelytes,  more  of  that 
fexthan  of  the  other,  groweth  ;  for  that  they  are  deemed  apter 
to  ferve  as  inftruments  in  the  caufe.  Apter  they  are  through 
the  eagernefs  of  their  affection  ;  apter  through  a  natural  incli- 
hation  unto  piety ;  apter  through  fundry  opportunities,  &c. 
Finally,  apter  through  a  Angular  delight  which  they  take  in 
giving  very  large  and  particular  intelligence  how  all  near  about 
them  ftand  affe&ed  as  concerning  the  fame  caufe.  Hooker,  Pr. 
a.  Having  a  tendency  to. 

Things  natural,  as  long  as  they  keep  thofe  forms  which  give 
them  their  being,  cannot  poffibly  be  apt  or  inclinable  to  do 
otherwife  than  they  do.  Hooker. 

3.  Inclined  to  ';  led  to. 

You  may  make  her  you  love,  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant, 
fhe  is  apter  to  do,  than  confefs  fhe  does.  Shak.  As  you  like  it. 

Men  are  apt  to  think  well  of  themlelves,  and  of  their  nation, 
of  their  courage  and  ftrength.  Temple. 

One,  who  has  not  thefe  lights,  is  a  ftranger  to  what  he  reads, 
and  apt  to  pilt  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  it.  Addifon.  Sped?. 

Even  thofe  who  are  near  the  court,  are  apt  to  deduft  wrong 
confequences,  by  reafoning  upon  the  motives  of  a&ions.  Swift. 

What  we  have  always  feen  to  be  done  in  one  manner,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  there  was  but  that  one  way.  Bentl.  Sermons. 

4.  Ready;  quick;  as,  an  apt  wit. 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours. 

But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  ufe  of  anger 

To  better  vantage.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

5.  Qualified  for. 

All  that  were  ffrong  and  apt  for  war,  even  them  the  king  of 
Babylon  brought  captive  to  Babylon.  2  Kings,  xxiv.  16. 

To  Apt.  v.  a.  [ apto ,  Lat.J 

1.  To  fuit ;  to  adapt. 

W e  need  a  man  that  knows  the  feveral  graces 
Of  hiftory,  and  how  to  apt  their  places  ; 

Where  brevity,  where  fplendour,  and  where  height. 

Where  fweetnefs  is  required,  and  where  weight.  B.  Johnfon. 

2.  To  fit;  to  qualify. 

The  king  is  melancholy, 

Apted  for  any  ill  impreflions.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

To  A'ptate.  v.  a.  [aptatum,  Lat.J  To  make  fit. 

To  aptate  a  planet,  is  to  ftrengthen  the  planet  in  pofition  of 
houfe  and  dignities  to  the  greatelt  advantage,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  defired  end.  Bailey. 

A'ptitUde.  n.f  [French. J 

1.  Fitnefs. 

This  evinces  its  perfect  aptitude  and  fitnefs  for  the  end  to 
which  it  was  aimed,  the  planting  and  nourilhing  all  true  virtue 
among  men.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Tendency. 

In  an  abortion ,  the  mother,  befides  the  fruftration  of  her  hopes, 
acquires  an  aptitude  to  mifearry  for  the  future.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Difpofition. 

He  that  is  about  children,  fhould  ftudy  their  nature  and  ap¬ 
titudes. ,  what  turns  they  eafily  take,  and  what  becomes  them ; 
what  their  native  ftock  is,  and  what  it  is  fit  for.  Ltcke. 

A'ptly.  adv.  [from  apt. J 

1.  Properly;  with  juft  connexion,  or  correfpondence ;  fitly. 

That  part 

Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform’d.  Sh.  As  you  like  it. 

But  what  the  mafs  nutritious  does  divide  ? 

What  makes  them  aptly  to  the  limbs  adhere. 

In  youth  encreafe  them,  and  in  age  repair  ?  Blackmore. 

2.  Juffly ;  pertinently. 

Irenzeus  very  aptly  remarks,  that  thofe  nations,  who  were  not 
poffeft  of  the  golpels,  had  the  fame  accounts  of  our  Saviour, 
which  are  in  the  Evangelifts.  Addifon  on  the  Chrijlian  Relig. 

3.  Readily ;  acutely ;  as,  he  learned  his  bufinefs  very  aptly. 
Aptness,  n.f  [from  apt.] 

1.  Fitnefs;  fuitablcnefs. 

The  nature  of  every  law  muff  be  judged  of  by  the  aptnefs 
of  things  therein  prefcribed,  unto  the  fame  end.  Hooker. 

There  are  antecedent  and  independent  aptneffes  in  things ; 
with  refpcct  to  which,  they  are  fit  to  be  commanded  or  for¬ 
bidden.  Norris’i  Mifcel. 
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2.  Difpofition  to  any  thing. 

1  he  nobles  receive  fo  to  heart  the  banifhment  of  that  wor¬ 
thy  Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptnefs  to  take  all  power 
from  the  people.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

3.  Quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  ;  readinefs  to  learn. 

What  fhould  be  the  aptnefs  of  birds,  in  comparifon  of  beafts, 

to  imitate  fpeech,  may  be  enquired.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

4.  'Tendency. 

Some  feeds  of  goodnefs  give  him  a  reiiffi  of  fuch  refle&ions, 
as  have  an  aptnefs  to  improve  the  mind.  Addifon.  Spectator. 
A  p tote.  n.f.  [of  a  and  J  A  noun  which  is, not  declined 
with  cafes. 

A'dfUA.  n.  f.  [Latin.  J  A  word  fignifying  water,  very  much  ufed 
in  chymical  writings. 

AfAJA  FORTIS.  [Latin. J  A  corrofive  liquor  made  by  diftill- 
ing  purified  nitre  with  calcined  vitriol,  or  rectified  oil  of  vitriol 
in  a  ffrong  heat:  the  liquor,  which  rifes  in  fumes  red  as  blood, 
being  collected,  is  the  fpirit  of  nitre  or  aqua  fortis ;  which  ferves 
as  a  menftruum  for  diffolvingof  filver,  and  all  other  metals,  ex- 
cept  gold.  But  if  fea  fait,  or  fal  ammoniack,  be  added  to  aqua 
fortis ,  it  commences  aqua  regia ,  and  will  then  diflolve  no  metal 
but  gold.  Aqua  fortis  is  commonly  held  to  have  been  invented 
about  the  year  1300;  though  others  will  have  it  to  have  been 
known  in  the  time  of  Mofes.  It  is  ferviceable  to  refiners,  in 
feparating  filver  from  gold  and  copper ;  to  the  workers  in  mo- 
faick,  for  ftaining  and  colouring  their  woods  ;  to  dyers,  in  their 
colours,  particularly  fcarlet ;  and  to  other  artifts,  for  colour¬ 
ing  bone  and  ivory.  With  aqua  fortis  bookbinders  marble  the 
covers  of  books,  and  diamond  cutters  feparate  diamonds  from ' 
metalline  powders.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  etching  copper  or  brafs 
plates.  .  Chambers. 

_  The  diffolving  of  filver  in  aqua  fortis ,  and  gold  in  aqua  re¬ 
gia,  and  not  vice  verfd ,  would  not  be  difficult  to  know.  Locke, 
AffJA  MARINA,  of  the  Italian  lapidaries,  is  of  a  fea  or  bluifh 
green.  This  ftone  feems  to  me  to  be  the  beryllus  of  Pliny. 

^  Woodward’s  Meth.  of  FofTtls. 

ASAJA  MIRABILIS.  [Latin. J  The  wonderful  water,  is  pre¬ 
pared  of  cloves,  galangals,  cubebs,  mace,  cardomums,  nutmegs, 
ginger,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  twenty  four  hours,  then  dis¬ 
tilled.  It  is  a  good  and  agreeable  cordial. 

ASA! A  REGIA,  or  AAAI A  REGAL1S.  [Latin.  J  An  acid  cor¬ 
rofive  fpirit  or  water,  fo  called  becaule  it  ferves  as  a  menffruum 
to  diflolve  gold,  commonly  efteemed  the  king  of  metals.  Its 
bafis,  or  eflential  ingredient,  is  common  fea  Lit,  the  only  fait 
in  nature  which  will  operate  on  gold.  It  is  commonly  pre¬ 
pared  by  mixing  common  fea  fait,  or  fal  ammoniack,  or  the 
fpirit  of  them,  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  common  aqua  fortis. 

TT  .7 1  .  Chambers. 

He  adds  to  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  that  of  fixednefs  or  fo- 
lubility  in  aqua  regia.  Locke. 

AfUA-VIT/E.  [Latin. J  It  is  commonly  underftood  of  what 
is  otherwife  called  brandy,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  either  Ample 
or  prepared  with  aromaticks.  But  fome  appropriate  the  term 
brandy  to  what  is  procured  from  wine,  or  the  grape ;  aqua-vita 
to  that  drawn  after  the  fame  manner  from  malt.  Chambers. 

I  will  rather  truft  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parfon  Hucffi 
the  Welchman  with  my  cheefe,  an  Irifhman  with  my  aqua  vita 
bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  with  my  ambling  ^elding,  than  mv 
wife  with  herfelf.  _  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  ofWindfor. 
Aqua  tick.  adj.  [ aquaticus ,  Lat.  from  aqua ,  water.J 

1.  That  which  inhabits  the  water. 

The  vaft  variety  of  worms  found  in  animals,  as  well  terref- 
trial  as  aquatick,  are  taken  into  their  bodies  by  meats  and  drinks. 

t>  .  - ,  Kay  on  Creation : 

.brutes  may  be  confidered  as  either  aerial,  terreftrial,  aquatick 
or  amphibious.  Aquatick  are  thofe  whofe  conftant  abode  is  up¬ 
on  the  water.  Locke 

2.  Applied  to  plants,  that  which  grows  in  the  water. 

I  lags,  and  fuch  like  aquaticks ,  are  beft  deffroyed  by  drain- 

inS-  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

A  quatile.  adj.  [ aquatilis ,  Lat.J  That  which  inhabits  the 
water. 

A'queduct.  n.f  [aqucedudlus,  Lat.J  A  conveyance  made  for 
carrying  water  from  one  place  to  another;  made  on  uneven 
ground,  to  preferve  the  level  of  the  water,  and  convey  it  by  a 

canal.  Some  aqueduSs  are  under  ground,  and  others  above  it, 
fupported  by  arches. 

Among  the  remains  of  old  Rome,  the  grandeur  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  fhews  itfdf  chiefly  in  temples,  highways,  aqwiulh, 
walls  and  bridges  of  the  city.  Addifon’,  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Hither  the  rills  of  water  are  convey’d 
In  curious  aqueduRs ,  by  nature  laid 

A'orrTonf  ryf 1  Ir'  hum°“r-  Blackmon,  Creation. 

A  QUEOUS.  adj.  [from  aqua,  water,  Lat.J  Watery. 

The  vehement  fire  requifite  to  its  fufion,  forced  away  all  the 

aqueous  and  fugitive  moifture.  Ray  on  Creation. 

Aqueousness,  n.f  [ aquofstas ,  Lat.J  Waterifhnefs. 

Aquiline,  adj.  [aqui linns,  Lat.  from aquila,  an  eagle. J  Refem- 

bling  an  eagle;  when  applied  to  the  nofe,  hooked. 

His  nofe  was  aquiline ,  his  eyes  were  blue, 

Ruddy  his  lips,  and  frefh  and  fair  his  hue.  Dry  den’s  Fables. 
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Grvps  fignifies  feme  kind  of  eagle  or  vulture  ;  from  whence 
the  epithet  grypus  for  an  hooked  or  aquiline  nofe.  Br.  Vul.  Err. 
Aquo'se.  adj.  [from  aqua,  Lat.]  Watery;  having  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  water.  Did. 

Aquo'sity.  n.f.  [from  aquofe.]  Waterinefs.  Did. 

J.  R.  anno  regni  ;  that  is,  the  year  of  the  reign  :  as,  A.  R.  G.  R. 
20.  Anno  regni  Georgii  regis  vigefimo ,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  king  George. 

A'rable.  adj.  [from  aro ,  Lat.  to  plow.]  Fit  for  the  plough; 
fit  for  tillage  ;  produdtive  of  corn. 

His  eyes  he  open’d,  and  beheld  a  field, 

Part  arable,  and  tilth  ;  whereon  were  (heaves 

New  reap’d.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

’Tis  good  for  arable ,  a  glebe  that  asks 
Tough  teams  of  oxen,  and  laborious  tasks.  Dryden’s  Virgil. 
Having  but  very  little  arable  land,  they  are  forced  to  fetch  all 
their  corn  from  foreign  countries.  Addifon’s  Rem.  on  Ita’y. 
ARACHNOI DES.  n.f.  [from  a  fpider,  and  form.] 

1.  One  of  the  tunicks  of  the  eye,  fo  called  from  its  refemblance 
to  a  cobweb. 

As  to  the  tunicks  of  the  eye,  many  things  might  be  taken 
notice  of ;  the  prodigious  finenefs  of  the  arachnoides,  the  acute 
fenfe  of  the  retina,  Or.  Derhanis  Phyfico-Theology. 

2.  It  is  alfo  a  fine  thin  tranfparent  membrane,  which,  lying  be¬ 

tween  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater,  is  fuppofed  to  inveft  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  brain.  Chambers. 

ARAIGNEE.  n.f.  [French.]  A  term  in  fortification,  which 
fometimes  denotes  a  branch,  return,  or  gallery  of  a  mine.  Diet. 
Ara'neous.  adj.  [from  aranea,  Lat.  a  cobweb.]  Refembling  a 
cobweb. 

The  curious  araneous  membrane  of  the  eye  conftringeth  and 
dilateth  it,  and  fo  varieth  its  focus.  Derhanis  Ph.  Theol. 

Ara'tion.  n  f.  [ aratio ,  Lat.]  The  a£t  or  pra&ice  of  plow¬ 
ing.  e  '  • '  '  #  ' 

Amatory,  adj.  [from  aro ,  Lat.  to  plow.]  That  which  contri¬ 
butes  to  tillage.  Di£t . 

ARbalist.  n.f.  [from  arcus,  a  bow,  and  balijla,  an  engine  to 
throw  Hones.]  A  crofs-bow. 

It  is  reported  by  William  Brito,  that  the  arcubalifta,  or  ar- 
lalift ,  was  firft  (hewed  to  the  French  by  our  king  Richard  the 
firft,  who  was  (hortly  after  (lain  by  a  quarrel  thereof.  Camden. 
ARBITER,  n.  f.  [Lat.] 

1.  A  judge  appointed  by  the  parties,  to  whofe  determination  they 
voluntarily  fubmit. 

He  would  put  himfelf  into  the  king’s  hands,  and  make  him 
arbiter  of  the  peace.  Bacons  Henry  VII. 

2.  One  who  has  the  power  of  decifion  or  regulation  ;  a  judge. 

Next  him,  high  arbiter. 

Chance  governs  all.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  ii.  /.  909. 

His  majefty,  in  this  great  conjuncture,  feems  to  be  generally 
allowed  for  the  foie  arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  chriftendom.  Temple. 
Arbitrable,  adj.  [from  arbitror,  Lat.]  Arbitrary;  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  will. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  a  parfonage  is  in  land,  called  the 
glebe  ;  in  tythe,  a  fet  part  of  our  goods  rendered  to  God  ;  in 
other  offerings  bellowed  upon  God  by  the  people,  either  in  fuch 
arbitrable  proportion  as  their  own  devotion  moveth  them,  or 
as  the  laws  or  cuftoms  of  particular  places  do  require  them. 

Spelman. 

Arbitrament,  n.f.  [from  arbitror,  Lat.]  Will;  determina¬ 
tion  ;  choice. 

Stand  faff  !  to  (land  or  fall, 

Free  in  thine  own  arbitrament  it  (lands, 

Perfedt  within,  no  outward  aid  require  ; 

And  all  temptation  to  tranfgrefs  repel.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl. 
ARBITRARILY,  adv.  [from  arbitrary. \  With  no  other  rule  than 
the  will ;  defpotically ;  abfolutely. 

He  governed  arbitrarily ,  he  was  expelled  ;  and  came  to  the 
deferved  end  of  all  tyrants.  Dryden’s  Virgil’s  /Eneid,  ^ref' 
ArbitraRioils.  adj.  [from  arbitrarius,  Lat.]  Arbitrary;  de¬ 
pending  on  the  will. 

Thefe  are  (landing  and  irrepealable  truths,  fuch  as  have  no 
precarious  exiftence,  or  arbitrarious  dependance  upon  any  will 
or  underftanding  whatfoever.  _  _  Norris’s  Mifcellanies. 

Arbitr aRiously.  adv.  [from arbitrarious. ~\  Arbitrarily;  ac¬ 
cording  to  mere  will  and  pleafure. 

Where  words  are  impofed  arbitranoujly,  diftorted  from  their 
common  ufe,  the  mind  muff  be  led  into  mifprifion.  Glanville. 

ARBITRARY,  adj.  [ arbitrarius ,  Lat.]  _ 

1.  Defpotick ;  abfolute ;  bound  by  no  law;  following  the  will 
without  reftraint.  It  is  applied  both  to  perfons  and  things. 

In  vain  the  Tyrian  queen  refignsher  life 
For  the  chafte  glory  of  a  virtuous  wife. 

If  lying  bards  may  falfe  amours  rehearfe. 

And  blaft  her  name  with  arbitrary  verfe.  .  JValJh. 

Their  regal  tyrants  (hall  with  blulhes  hide 
Their  little  luffs  of  arbitrary  pride. 

Nor  bear  to  fee  their  vaffals  ty’d.  Prior. 

2.  Depending  on  no  rule  ;  capricious.  • 

It  may  be  perceived,  with  what  infecurity  we  afcribe  eliedls 
depending  on  the  natural  period  of  time,  unto  arbitrary  calcu- 
VOL.  I. 
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lations,  and  fuch  as  vary  at  pleafure.  Brown  s  V Agar  Err. 
To  ARbitrate.  v.  a.  [ arbitror ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  decide;  to  determine. 

This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole. 

With  very  eafy  arguments  of  love. 

Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  muff 
W  ith  fearful  bloody  ilfue  arbitrate.  Shakefp .  King  John. 

2.  To  judge  of. 

Yet  where  an  equal  poife  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  th’  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope,  rather  than  fear.  Milton’s  Comus. 
To  ARbitrate.  v.n.  To  give  judgment. 

It  did  arbitrate  upon  the  feveral  reports  of  fenfe,  not  like  a 
drowfy  judge,  only  hearing,  but  alfo  directing  their  verdlCt.South. 
Arbitrariness,  n.f.  [from  arbitrary.]  Defpoticalnefs ;  ty¬ 
ranny. 

He  that  by  harlhnefs  of  nature,  and  arbitrarinefs  of  com¬ 
mands,  ufes  his  children  like  fervants,  is  what  they  mean  by 
a  tyrant.  Temple’s  Mifcellanies . 

Arbitration,  n.f.  [from arbitror,  Lat.]  The  determination 
of  a  caufe  by  a  judge  mutually  agreed  on  by  the  parties  con¬ 
tending. 

Arbitrator,  n.f.  [from arbitrate.] 

1.  An  extraordinary  judge  between  party  and  party,  chofen  by 

their  mutual  content.  Cowel. 

Be  a  good  foldier,  or  upright  truftee, 

An  arbitrator  from  corruption  free.  Dryd.  Juv. 

2.  A  governour  ;  aprefident. 

Though  heav’n  be  (hut. 

And  heav’n’s  high  arbitrator  fit  fecure 

In  his  own  ftrength,  this  place  may  be  expos’d.  M.  Par.  Lojl. 

3.  He  that  has  the  power  of  ailing  by  his  own  choice  without 
limit  or  controul. 

Another  Blenheim  or  Ramillies  will  make  the  confederates 
makers  of  their  own  terms,  and  arbitrators  of  a  peace. 

Addifon  on  the  State  of  the  War. 

4.  The  determiner ;  he  that  puts  an  end  to  any  affair. 

But  now  the  arbitrator  of  defpairs. 

Juft  death,  kind  umpire  of  man’s  miferies. 

With  fweet  enlargement  doth  difmifs  me  hence.  Sh.  IL.  VI. 

The  end  crowns  all ; 

And  that  old  common  arbitrator ,  time. 

Will  one  day  end  it.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejfda. 

Arbi'trement.  n.f.  [from arbitror,  Lat.] 

1.  Decifion;  determination. 

I  know  the  knight  is  incenfed  againft  you,  even  to  a  morta 
arbitr ement ;  but  nothing  of  the  circumftance  more.  1 

Shakefp.  Twelf  ih  Night. 
Aid  was  granted,  and  the  quarrel  brought  to  the  arbitr  ement 
of  the  fword.  Hayward. 

2.  Compromife. 

Lukewarm  perfons  think  they  may  accommodate  points  of 
religion  by  middle  ways,  and  witty  reconcilements ;  as  if  they 
would  make  an  arbitrement  between  God  and  man.  Bacon’s  Ejf. 
ARbor  ary.  adj.  [arborarius,  Lat.]  Of  or  belonging  toatree.  D. 
ARborf.t.  n.f.  [arbor,  Lat.  a  tree.]  A  fmall  tree  or  (hrub. 

No  arboret  with  painted  bloffoms  dreft, 

And  fmelling  fweet,  but  there  it  might  be  found, 

To  bud  out  fair,  and  her  fweet  fmells  throw  all  around. 

Fairy  jfueen,  b.  ii.  cant .  6, 
Now  hid,  now  feen. 

Among  thick  woven  arborets ,  and  flow’rs, 

Imbroider’d  on  each  bank.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ix« 
ArboReous.  adj.  [arbor eus,  Lat.] 

1.  Belonging  to  trees. 

2.  A  term  in  botany,  to  diftinguifli  fuch  fungufes  or  modes  as 
grow  upon  trees,  from  thofe  that  grow  on  the  ground.  Kjuincy. 

They  (peak  properly,  who  make  it  an  arboreous  excrefcence, 
or  rather  a  fuperplant  bred  of  a  vifeous  and  fuperfluous  lopp, 
which  the  tree  itfelf  cannot  aftimilate.  Brown’s  V Agar  Err. 
ARborist.  n.f.  [arborijle,  Fr.  from  arbor,  a  tree.]  A  naturalift 
who  makes  trees  his  ftudy. 

The  nature  of  the  mulberry,  which  the  arborijls  obferve  to 
be  long  in  the  begetting  his  buds  ;  but  the  cold  feafons  being 
paft,  he  (hoots  them  all  out  in  a  night.  HoweVs  Vocal Forejl. 
ARborous.  adj.  [from  arbor,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  tree. 

From  under  (hady  arborous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  wrere  come  to  open  fight 
Of  day-fpring,  and  the  fun.  Milton’s  Par.  LoJl,b.v. 

ARbour.  n.  f.  [from  arbor,  Lat.  a  tree.]  A  bower;  a  place 
covered  with  green  branches  of  trees. 

Nay  you  (hall  fee  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will 
eat  a  laft  year’s  pippin  of  my  own  grafting.  Shak.  Henry  IV . 
Let  us  divide  our  labours  :  thou,  where  choice 
Leads  thee,  or  where  moft  needs,  whether  to  wind 
The  woodbine  round  this  arbour ,  or  direct 
The  clafping  ivy  where  to  climb.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl,  b.  ix. 

For  noon-day’s  heat  are  clofer  arbours  made. 

And  for  fre(h  ev’ningair  the  op’ner  glade.  Dryd.  State  of  Inn. 
Arbour  vine.  A  fpecies  of  bind  weed ;  which  lee. 

A' tv  b  u  sc l E .  n.f.  [arbufcula,  Lat.]  Any  little  (hrub.  Dili. 
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A'rbutf*  n.  f  [arbutus,  Lat] 

Arbute ,  or  ftrawberry  tree,  grows  common  in  Ireland.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  railed  from  the  feeds,  but  may  be  propagated 
by  layers.  It  grows  to  a  goodly  tree,  endures  our  climate,  un- 
Jcfs  the  weather  be  very  fevefc,  and  makes  beautiful  hedges. 

Mortimer's  Art  of  Husbandry. 

Rough  arbute  ft. ips  into  a  hazel  bough 
Are  oft  ingrafted  ;  and  good  apples  grow 
Out  of  a  plain  tree  flock.  May's  Virgil's  Georg. 

Arc.  n.  f  [arcus,  Lat.J 

1.  A  figment ;  a  part  of  a  circle  ;  not  more  than  a  femicircle. 

Their  fegments,  or  arcs,  for  the  mofl  part,  exceeded  not  the 
third  part  of  a  circle.  Newton's  Opticks. 

2.  An  arch. 

Load  fome  vain  church  with  old  theatrick  ftate. 

Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden  gate} 

Reverfe  your  ornaments,  and  hang  them  all 

On  fome  patch’d  dog-hole  ek’d  with  ends  of  wall.  Pope. 

Arca'de.  n.f.  [French.]  A  continued  arch }  a  walk  arched 
over. 

Or  call  the  winds  through  long  arcades  to  roar. 

Proud  to  catch  hold  at  a  Venetian  door.  Pope's  Epi/lles. 

ARCANUM,  n.  J.  in  the  plural  arcana.  A  Latin  word,  fignify- 
ing  a  fecret. 

ARCH.  n.  f.  [arcus,  Lat.J 

1.  Part  of  a  circle,  not  more  than  the  half. 

The  mind  perceives,  that  an  arch  of  a  circle  is  lefs  than  the 
whole  circle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  circle.  Locke. 

2.  A  building  in  form  of  a  fegment  of  a  circle,  ufed  for  bridges 
and  other  works. 

Ne’er  through  an  arch  fo  hurried  the  blown  tide. 

As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rais’d  empire  fall !  here  is  my  fpace. 

Shakefpeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  royal  fquadron  marches, 

Eredl  triumphal  arches 

For  Albion  and  Albanius.  Dryden' s  Albion. 

3.  7  he  fky,  or  vault  of  heaven. 

Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  fee  this  vaulted  arch ,  and  the  rich  cope 
Of  fea  and  land.  Shakefp.  Cymleline. 

4.  [from  agx&'.J  A  chief :  obfolete. 

The  noble  duke,  my  matter. 

My  worthy  arch  and  patron  comes  to  night.  Sh.  King.  Lear. 

To  Arch.  v.a.  [arcuo,  Lat.J 

1.  To  build  arches. 

The  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  fand.  Pope. 

2.  To  cover  with  arches. 

Gates  of  monarchs 

Are  arch’d  fo  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through.  Sh.  Cymbel. 
The  proud  river  which  makes  her  bed  at  her  feet,  is  arched 
over  with  fuch  a  curious  pile  of  ftones,  that  confidering  the 
rapid  courfe  of  the  deep  ftream  that  roars  under  it,  it  may  well 
take  place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Hewel’s  Voc.  For. 

Arch.  adj.  [from  chief.] 

1 .  Chief }  of  the  firft:  clafs. 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  a£l  is  done ; 

The  mofl  arch  deed  of  piteous  maflacre. 

That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

There  is  fprung  up 

An  heretick,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

2.  Waggifh }  mirthful }  triflingly  mifehievous.  This  fignifica- 
tion  it  feems  to  have  gained,  by  being  frequently  applied  to  the 
boy  mofl  remarkable  for  his  pranks ;  as  the  arch  rogue,  &c. 

Eugenio  fet  out  from  the  fame  univerfity,  and  about  the 
fame  time  with  Corufades ;  he  had  the  reputation  of  an  arch  lad 
at  fchool.  Swift's  Fates  of  Clergy. 

Arch,  in  compofition,  fignifies  chief,  or  of  the  firft  clafs,  [from 
or  «£%*.]  as,  archangel,  archbijhop.  It  is  pronounced  va- 
rioufly  with  regard  to  the  ch,  which  before  a  confonant  found 
as  in  cheefe,  as  archdeacon ;  before  a  vowel  like  k,  as  archangel. 

Archa'ngel.  n.f.  [archangelus,  Lat.J  One  of  the  higheft  or¬ 
der  of  angels. 

His  form  had  yet  not  loft 
All  her  original  brightnefs,  nor  appear’d 
Lefs  than  archangel  ruin’d,  and  th’  excefs 
Of  glory  obfeur’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  i. 

’Tis  fure  th’  archangel s  trump  I  hear. 

Nature’s  great  paffing-bell,  the  only  call 

Of  gods  that  will  be  heard  by  all.  Norris's  Mifcellanies. 

Archangel,  n.f.  [lamium,  Lat.J  The  name  of  a  plant,  called 
alfo  Dead  nettle. 

It  hath  a  labiated  flower  of  one  leaf,  whofe  upper  lip  is  hol¬ 
low  like  a  Ipoon ;  but  the  under  one  divided  into  two  feg¬ 
ments,  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  both  end  in  chaps  brimmed 
and  edged  ;  out  of  the  flower  cup,  which  is  fiftuh  us  and  cut 
into  fegments,  rifes  the  pointal,  fixed,  like  a  nail,  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  flower,  with  four  embryocs  which  be¬ 
come  triangular  feeds  inclofed  in  a  hulk  formed  of  the  flower 
cup.  'The  fpecics  are  fourteen,  and  feven  of  them  grow  wild 


on  dry  banks,  or  under  hedges,  two  forts  of  which  are  ufed 
medicine.  Millar « 

Archange'lick.  adj.  [from  archangel.]  Belonging  to  arch¬ 
angels: 

He  ceas’d,  and  th’  archangelick  pow’r  prepar’d 

For  fwift  defeent;  with  him  the  cohort  bright 

Of  watchful  cherubim.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  h.  X. 

Archbe'acon.  n.f.  [from  arch  and  beacon.]  The  chief  place 
of  profpedf,  or  of  fignal. 

You  fhall  win  the  top  of  the  Cornifh  archbeacon  Hainbo- 
rough,  which  may  for  profpeil  compare  with  Rama  in  Palef- 
tina.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Archbi'shop.  n.f.  [from  arch  and  bi/hop.  J  A  bifhop  of  the  firft 
clafs,  who  fuperintends  the  conduct  of  other  bifhops  his  fuffra- 
gans. 

Cranmer  is  return’d  with  welcome, 

Inftall’d  lord  archbijhop  of  Canterbury.  Shakef.  Henry  VIII. 

The  archbijhop  was  the  known  architect  of  this  new  fabrick. 

,  Clarendon. 

Archbi'shoprick.  n.f.  [from  archbijhop.]  The  ftate  or  juris¬ 
diction  of  an  archbifhop. 

’Tis  the  cardinal ; 

And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor. 

For  not  bellowing  on  him,  at  his  alking. 

The  archbijhoprick  of  Toledo  this  is  purpos’d;  Sh.  H.  VIII; 

This  excellent  man,  from  the  time  of  his  promotion  to  the 
archbijhoprick ,  underwent  the  envy  and  malice  of  men  who 
agreed  in  nothing  elfe.  Clarendon. 

Archcha'nter.  n.f.  [from  arch  and  chanter.]  The  chief 
chanter. 

Archde'acon.  n.f  [archidiaconus,  Lat.J  One  that  fupplie* 
the  bifhop’s  place  and  office  in  fuch  matters  as  do  belong  to  the 
epifcopal  fund  ion.  The  law  ftiles  him  the  bifhop’s  vicar,  or 
vicegerent.  Ayliffe’s  Parergon. 

Left  negligence  might  foift  in  abufes,  an  archdeacon  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  account  of  their  doings.  Carew's  Surv.  of  Irel . 

Archde'aconry.  n.  f  [archidiaconatus,  Lat.J  The  office  or 
jurifdi&ion  of  an  archdeacon. 

It  oweth  fubje&ion  to  the  metropolitan  of  Canterbury,  and 
hath  one  only  archdeaconry.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall . 

Archde'aconship.  n.f.  [from  archdeacon.]  The  office  of  an 
archdeacon. 

Archdu'ke.  n.f.  [archidux,  Lat.]  A  title  given  to  fome  fove- 
reign  princes,  as  of  Auftria  and  Tufcany. 

Philip  archduke  of  Auftria,  during  his  voyage  from  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  towards  Spain,  was  weather-driven  into  Weymouth. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal . 

Archdu'chess.  n.f.  [from  arch  and  duchefs. J  A  title  given  to 
the  lifter  or  daughter  of  the  archduke  of  Auftria,  or  to  the  wife 
of  an  archduke  of  Tufcany. 

Arch-philo'sopher.  n.f.  [from  arch  and  philofopher.]  Chief 
philofopher. 

It  is  no  improbable  opinion  therefore,  which  the  anh-philo- 
fopher  was  of,  that  the  chiefefl:  perfon  in  every  houfhold  was  al¬ 
ways  as  it  were  a  king.  Hooker,  b.  i. 

Arch-pre'late.  n.f.  [from  arch  and  prelate.]  Chief  prelate. 

May  we  not  wonder,  that  a  man  of  St.  Bafil’s  authority  and 
quality,  an  arch-prelate  in  the  houfe  of  God,  fhould  have  hi* 
name  far  and  wide  called  in  queftion.  Hooker,  b.  v.  §  42. 

Arch-pre'sbyter.  n.f  [from  arch  and  prefyter.]  Chief  pref- 
byter. 

As  Ample  deacons  are  in  fubje&ion  to  prefbyters,  according 
to  the  canon  law ;  fo  are  alfo  prefbyters  and  arch-presbyters  in 
fubje&ion  to  thefe  archdeacons.  Ayliffe's  Parergon . 

Arch-pri'est.  n.f  [from  arch  and/r/V/?.]  Chief prieft. 

The  word  decanus  was  extended  to  an  ecclefiaftical  dignity, 
which  included  the  arch-priefts.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Archaio'logy.  n.f  [from  d^a.7/&,  ancient,  and  Ao'y®-,  a  dif- 
courfe.J  A  difeourfe  on  antiquity. 

Archaiolo'gick.  adj.  [from  archaiology.]  Relating  to  a  dif¬ 
eourfe  on  antiquity. 

A'rchaism.  n.  f.  [^«i^«s.J  An  ancient  phrafe,  or  mode  of 
expreffion. 


I  fhall  never  ufe  archaifms ,  like  Milton.  Watts. 

A'rched.  participial  adj.  [from  To  arch.]  Bent  in  the  form  of 
an  arch. 

I  fee  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond ;  thou  haft 
the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow.  Shak.  Merry  Wives  ofWindf 
A'rcher.  n.f.  [archer,  Fr.  from  arcus,  Lat.  a  bow.J  He  that 
fhoots  with  a  bow }  he  that  carries  a  bow  in  battle. 

Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  ;  fight,  bold  yeomen! 

Draw,  archers ,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head  : 

Spur  your  proud  horfes  hard.  Shakefp.  Richard  III 

7  his  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer,  his  glory  fhall  be  ours, 
for  we  are^the  only  love-gods.  Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Noth. 

Fhou  frequent  bring’ft  the  fmitten  deer; 

For  feldom,  archers  fay,  thy  arrows  err.  Prior. 

A'rchery.  n.f.  [ from  archer. J 
1.  The  ufe  of  the  bow. 

Among  the  Englifh  artillery,  archery  challengeth  the  pre¬ 
eminence,  as  peculiar  to  our  nation.  Camden's  Remains. 
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fc*  The  a&  of  {hooting  with  the  bow. 

Flower  of  this  purple  dye, 

Hit  with  Cupid’s  archery , 

Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye  !  Shake/.  Mldf.  Night's  Dr , 

3»  The  art  of  an  archer,  y 

Bleft  feraphims  fhall  leave  their  quire, 

And  turn  love’s  foldiers  upon  thee, 

To  exercife  their  archery.  Crajhaw's  Steps  to  Temple * 

Arches-court.  ti.f.  [from  arches  and  court. ~\  The  chief  and 
moft  ancient  confiftory  that  belongs  to  the  archbiftiop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  for  the  debating  of  fpiritual  caufes,  fo  called  from 
Bow-church  in  London,  where  it  is  kept,  whofe  top  is  raifed 
of  ftone-pillars,  built  arch-wife.  The  judge  of  this  court  is 
termed  the  dean  of  the  arches,  or  official  of  the  arches-court : 
dean  of  the  arches,  becaufe  with  this  office  is  commonly  joined 
a  peculiar  jurifdi&ion  of  thirteen  parifhes  in  London,  termed 
a  deanery,  being  exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  bifhop  of 
London,  and  belonging  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  of 
which  the  parifh  of  bow  is  one.  Some  others  fay,  that  he  was 
fim  called  dean  of  the  arches,  becaufe  the  official  to  the  arch¬ 
bifhop,  the  dean  of  the  arches,  was  his  fubftitute  in  his  court ; 
and  by  that  means  the  names  became  confounded.  The  ju¬ 
rifdiaion  of  this  judge  is  ordinary,  and  extends  through  the 
whole  province  of  Canterbury  :  fo  that,  upon’  any  appeal,  he 
forthwith,  and  without  any  further  examination  of  the  caufe, 
fends  out  his  citation  to  the  party  appealed,  and  his  inhibition 
to  the  judge  from  whom  die  appeal  is  made.  Cowell. 

A  rche  r  YPE-i  n.f.  [archetypical,  Lat.]  The  original  of  which  any 
refemblance  is  made. 

Our  fouls,  though  they  might  have  perceived  images  them- 
felves  by  fimple  fenfe  ;  yet  it  feems  inconceivable,  how  they 
fhould  apprehend  their  archetypes.  Glqnville' s  Scep/s  Scienti/ca. 

As  a  man,  a  tree,  are  the  outward  objedfs  of  our  perception, 
and  the  outward  archetypes  or  patterns  of  our  ideas  ;  fo  our  fen- 
fations  of  hunger,  cold,  are  alfo  inward  archetypes  or  patterns  of 
our  ideas.  But  the  notions  or  pidtures  of  thefe  things,  as  they 
are  in  the  mind,  are  the  ideas.  Watts's  Logick. 

Arche  typal.  ad/  [ archeiypus ,  Lat.J  Original  ;  being  a  pat¬ 
tern  from  which  copies  are  made. 

Through  contemplation’s  opticks  I  have  feen 
Him  who  is  fairer  than  the  fons  of  men : 

The  fource  of  good,  the  light  archetypal.-  Norris's  Ml/cell. 
ARCHE'US.  n.f.  [probably  from  a^^-J  A  word  by  which 
Paracelfus  feems  to  have  meant  a  power  that  prefides  over  the 
animal  ceconomy,  diftindt  from  the  rational  foul. 

Archidia'conal.  adj.  [from  archldiaconus ,  Lat.  an  archdea¬ 
con.]  Belonging  to  an  archdeacon ;  as,  this  offence  is  liable 
to  be  cenfured  in  an  archidiaconal  vifitation. 

Archiepi'scopal.  adj.  [from  archiepifcopus, Lat.  anarchbifhop.J 
Belonging  to  an  archbifhop  ;  as,  Canterbury  is  an  archlepifcopal 
fee ;  the  fuffragans  are  fubjedt  to  archlepifcopal  iurifdidtion. 
A'RCHITECT.  n.  f.  [ architedus ,  Lat.] 

1.  A  profefforof  the  art  of  building. 

The  architect's  glory  confifts  in  the  defignment  and  idea  of 
the  work ;  his  ambition  fhould  be  to  make  the  form  triumph 
over  the  matter.  Wotton. 

2.  A  contriver  of  a  building ;  a  builder. 

The  hafty  multitude 

Admiring  enter’d,  and  the  work  fome  praife. 

And  fome  the  architect :  his  hand  was  known 
In  heav’n,  by  many  a  tow’red  ftrudfure  high. 

Where  feepter’d  angels  held  their  refidence. 

And  fat  as  princes.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  h.  i. 

3.  The  contriver  or  former  of  any  compound  body. 

This  inconvenience  the  divine  architect  of  the  body  obviated. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

4.  The  contriver  of  any  thing. 

An  irreligious  Moor, 

Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  thefe  woes.  Shak.  Tit.  Andron. 

Archite'ctive.  adj.  [from  architect.']  That  performs  the 
work  of  architecture. 

How  could  the  bodies  of  many  of  them,  particularly  the 
laft  mentioned,  be  furnifhed  with  architect ive  materials  ? 

Derharns  Phyfico-Theology. 

Architecto'nick.  adj.  [from  chief,  and  tUtuv,  an  ar¬ 
tificer.]  That  which  has  the  power  or  fkill  of  an  architect  3  that 
which  can  build  or  form  any  thing. 

To  fay  that  fome  more  fine  part  of  either,  or  all  the  hypo- 
ftatical  principle,  is  the  architect  of  this  elaborate  ftructure,  is 
to  give  occafion  to  demand,  what  proportion  of  the  tria  prima 
afforded  this  architeCtonick  fpirit,  and  what  agent  made  fo  skil¬ 
ful  and  happy  a  mixture.  Boyle's  Scept.  Chym. 

Architecture,  n.f  [architeCtura,  Lat.] 

I.  The  art  or  fcience  of  building. 

Architecture  is  divided  into  civil  architecture,  called  by  way  of 
eminence  architecture ;  military  architecture,  or  fortification;  and 
naval  architecture ,  which,  befides  building  of  fhips  and  vefTels, 
includes  alfo  ports,  moles,  docks,  &c.  Some  think  the  Ty¬ 
rians  were  the  firft  improvers  of  architecture  ;  but  others  con¬ 
tend,  that  the  rules  of  this  art  were  delivered  by  God  himfelf 
to  Solomon,  fro  rtf  whom  the  Tyrians  had  their  inftrudtion, 
which  they  afterwards  communicated  to  tire  Egyptians;  thefe 
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to  the  Grecians,  and  thefe  again  to  the  Romans.  Under  Atf- 
gu  us,  architecture  arrived  to  its  greateft  glory  ;  but  it  after¬ 
wards  dwindled  by  degrees,  and  at  laft  fell  with  the  weftern 
empire,  in  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Vifigoths  deftroyed  all 
the  molt  beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity;  and  a  new  manner 
°  a  U1  t0<^r^,S  r‘fc*  ca^e<f  the  Gothick,  coarfe,  artlefs, 
1Ve'/  •  ^  t^1C  ^ame  kind  was  the  Arabesk,  Moorisk  or 
Moorifh  architecture ,  brought  from  the  South  by  the  Moors 
and  Saracens.  The  architects  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  who  had  fome  knowledge  of  fculpture, 
feemed  to  make  perfetfion  confift  altogether  in  the  delicacy 
and  multitude  of  ornaments,  which  they  frequently  beftowed 
on  their  buildings  without  any  conduft  or  tafte.  In  the  two 
lalt  centuries,  the  arch  it  efts  of  Italy  and  France  were  wholly 
bent  upon  retrieving  the  primitive  fimplicity  and  beauty  of  an¬ 
cient  architecture ,  in  which  they  did  not  fail  of  fuccefs.  This 
art  is  divided  into  five  orders ;  the  Tufcan,  Dorick,  Ionick, 
Corinthian,  and  Compofite ;  which  took  their  rife  from  the 
1  erent  proportions  that  the  different  kinds  of  buildings  ren- 
ere  necefTary,  according  to  the  bulk,  ftrength,  delicacy, 
richnefs,  or  fimplicity  required.  Chambers . 

Uur  fathers  next  in  architecture  skill’d, 

Cities  for  ufe,  and  forts  for  fafety  build  : 

Then  palaces  and  lofty  domes  arofe5 

_  ^he!5  devotion,  and  for  pleafure  thofe.  Blackm.  Creat* 

*'  *  he  effect  or  performance  of  the  fcience  of  building. 

The  formation  of  the  firft  earth  being  a  piece  of  divine  archi- 
teCture ,  aferibed  to  a  particular  providence.  Burnet's  Theory . 

A  Rchitrave  n.f.  [from  /yj,  chief,  and  trabs,  Lat.  a  beam  ; 
becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  principal  beam  in  timber 
buddings.]  .  That  part  of  a  column,  or  order  of  a  column. 
Which  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital,  and  is  the  loweft 
member  of  the  entablature.  This  member  is  different  in  the 
different  orders  ;  and,  in  building  architrave  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  the  workman  frequently  follows  his  own  fancy.  The 
architrave  is  Sometimes  called  the  reafon  piece,  or  mafter  beam 
in  timber  buildings,  as  porticos,  cloifters,  (Ac.  In  chimnies  it 
ls  called  the  mantle  piece;  and  over  jambs  of  doors,  and  lintels 
cf  windows,  hyperthyron.  .  Builders  Diet. 

I  he  materials  laid  over  this  pillar  were  of  wood;  through 
the  lightnefs  whereof  the  architrave  could  not  fuffer,  nor  the 
column  itfelf,  being  fo  fubftantial.  Wotton' s  Architecture * 

Weftward  a  pompous  frontifpiece  appear’d, 

On  Dorick  pillars  of  white  marble  rear’d. 

Crown’d  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mold, 

And  fculpture  rifing  on  the  roughen’d  gold.  Pope's  T.  of  F. 

Archives,  n.f.  without  af/ngular.  [ archiva ,  Lat.]  The  places 
where  records  or  ancient  writings  are  kept.  It  is  perhaps  fome - 
times  uled  for  the  writings  themfelves. 

Though  we  think  our  words  vanifh  with  the  breath  that  ut¬ 
ters  them,  yet  they  become  records  in  God’s  court,  and  are 
laid  up  in  his  archives ,  as  witneffes  either  for  or  againft  us. 

y  n  Y.  ,  ,  .  Government  of  the  Tongue,  %  r. 

I  {hall  now  only  look  a  little  into  the  Mofaick  archives ,  to 
obferve  what  they  furnifh  us  with  upon  this  fobfdi.Woodward. 

Archwise,  adv.  [from  arch  zn&wife.]  In  the  form  of  an  arch. 
Thee  ourt  of  arches,  fo  called  ab  arcuata  ecclefia ,  or  from  Bow 
church  in  London,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  by 
reafon  of  the  fteeple  or  clochier  thereof,  raifed  at  the  top  with 
ftone  pillars  in  fafhion  of  a  bow  bent  archwife.  Ayliffe's  Par. 

Arci'tenent.  adj.  [arcitenens,  Lat.]  Bow-bearing.  Did. 

Arcta'tion.  n.J.  [from  arCio,  to  ftreighten.J  Streightening ; 
confinement  to  a  narrower  compafs. 

A'rctick.  n.f.  [from 'a^,  the  northern  conftellation.]  Nor¬ 
thern  ;  lying  under  the  Arftos,  or  bear.  See  Ar tick. 

Ever  during  fnows,  perpetual  fhades 
Of  darknefs,  would  congeal  their  livid  blood. 

Did  not  the  arCtick  trad:  fpontaneous  yield 
A  cheering  purple  berry  big  with  wine..  Philits' 

A'rctick  Circle.  See  Circle.  *  4 

Arcuate,  adj.  [arcuatus,  Lat.]  Bent  in  the  form  of  an  arch.’ 
The  caufe  of  the  confufion  in  founds,  and  the  inconfufion  of 
fpecies  vifible,  is,  for  that  the  fight  worketh  in  right  lines ;  but 
founds  that  move  in  oblique  and  arcuate  lines,  muft  needs  en¬ 
counter  and  difturb  the  one  the  other.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

In  the  gullet,  where  it  perforateth  the  midriff,  the  carneous 
fibres  are  infledfed  and  arcuate.  Ray  on  Creation • 

A'rcuatile,  adj.  [from  arcuate.]  Bent;  infledfed.  Did. 

Arcua'tion.  n.f.  [from arcuate.] 

1 .  The  adt  of  bending  any  thing ;  incurvation. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  bent;  curvity,  or  crookednefs* 

3.  [In  gardening.]  The  method  of  railing  by  layers  fuch  trees  as 

cannot  be  raifed  from  feed,  or  that  bear  no  feed,  as  the  elm, 
lime,  alder,  willow ;  and  is  fo  called  from  bending  down  to 
the  ground  the  branches  which  fpring  from  the  offsets  or  ftools 
after  they  are  planted.  Chambers. 

A'rcuature.  n.f  [ arcuatura ,  low  Latin.]  The  bending  ox 
curvature  of  an  arch.  jD/tf 

Arcuba'lister.  n.f.  [from  arcus,  a  bow,  and  balijla,  an  en¬ 

gine.]  A  crofsbow  man. 

King  John  was  efpied  by  a  very  good  arcubaMer ,  who  faid, 
that  he  would  foon  difpatch  the  cruel  tyrant,  God  forbid,  vile 
3  variet. 
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varlet,  quo tli  the  earl,  that  we  flhould  procure  the  death  of  the 
holy  one  of  God.  Camden  s  Remains. 

Ard.  [Saxon.]  Signifies  natural  difpofition  ;  as,  Goddard  is  a 
divine  temper  ;  Reward ,  a  fincere  temper  ;  Giffard,  a  bounti¬ 
ful  and  liberal  difpofition  ;  Bernard ,  filial  affedtion,  &c. 

Gibjons  Camden. 

A'rdency.  n.  f  [from  ardent.]  Ardour  j  eagernefs;  warmth 
of  affect  ion. 

Accepted  they  fhall  be,  if  qualified  with  humility,  and  ar¬ 
dency ,  and  perleverance,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  end  immediate 
to  them.  Hammond’s  P rad .  Catechifm. 

The  ineffable  happinefs  of  our  dear  Redeemer  muff  needs 
bring  an  increafe  to  ours,  commenfurate  to  the  ardency  of  our 
love  for  him.  Boyle. 

A'RDENT.  adj.  [ ardens ,  Lat.  burning.] 

1.  Hot;  burning;  fiery. 

Chymifts  obferve,  that  vegetables,  as  lavender,  rue,  marjo¬ 
ram,  &c.  diftilled  before  fermentation,  yield  oils  without  any 
burning  fpirits ;  but,  after  fermentation,  yield  ardent  fpirits 
without  oils ;  which  {hews,  that  their  oil  is,  by  fermentation, 
converted  into  fpirit.  Newton’s  Opticks. 

2.  Fierce;  vehement. 

A  knight  of  fwarthy  face. 

High  on  a  cole-black  fteed  purfued  the  chace ; 

With  flafhing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  filled.  Dryd.  Fab. 

3.  Paflionate  ;  affectionate  :  ufed  generally  of  defire. 

Another  nymph  with  fatal  pow’r  may  rife, 

To  damp  the  finking  beams  of  Ctelia’s  eyes  ; 

With  haughty  pride  may  hear  her  charms  confeft, 

And  fcorn  the  ardent  vows  that  I  have  bleft.  Prior. 

Ardently,  adv.  [from  ardent.]  Eagerly;  affectionately. 

With  true  zeal  may  our  hearts  be  molt  ardently  inflamed  to 
our  religion.  Sprat  s  Sermons . 

A'rdour.  n.f  [ardor,  Lat.  heat.] 

1.  Heat. 

2.  Heat  of  affection,  as  love,  defire,  courage. 

Joy,  like  a  ray  of  the  fun,  reflects  with  a  greater  ardour  and 
quicknefs,  when  it  rebounds  upon  a  man  from  the  breaft  of  his 
friend.  South. 

The  foldiers  fhout  around  with  gen’rous  rage  j 
He  prais’d  their  ardour ,  inly  pleas’d  to  fee 
His  hoft.  Dry  den’s  Fables. 

Unmov’d  the  mind  of  Ithacus  remain’d. 

And  the  vain  ardours  of  our  love  reftrain’d.  P ope’ s  Odyjfey. 

3.  The  perfon  ardent  or  bright.  This  is  only  ufed  by  Milton. 

Nor  delay’d  the  winged  faint. 

After  his  charge  receiv’d  ;  but  from  among 
Thoufand  celeftial  ardours ,  where  he  flood 
Veil’d  with  his  gorgeous  wings,  up-fpringing  light. 

Flew  thro’  tire  midfl  of  heav’n.  ParadiJ'e  Loft,  b.  v. 

Ardu'ity.  n.f.  [from  arduous. ~\  Height;  difficulty.  Did?. 
A'RDUOUS.  adj.  [arduus,  Lat.] 

I.  Lofty ;  hard  to  climb. 

High  on  Parnaflus’  top  her  fons  fhe  fhow’d. 

And  pointed  out  thofe  arduous  paths  they  trod.  Pope. 

1.  Difficult. 

It  was  a  means  to  bring  him  up  in  the  fchool  of  arts  and  po¬ 
licy,  and  fo  to  fit  him  for  that  great  and  arduous  employment 
that  God  defigned  him  to.  _  South. 

A’rduousne  ss.  n.f.  [from  arduous.]  Height;  difficulty. 
Are.  The  third  perfon  plural  of  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the  verb  to 
be ;  as,  young  men  are  rafh,  old  are  cautious. 

JREy  or  Alamire.  The  lowefl  note  but  one  in  Guido’s  fcale  of 
mufick. 

Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 

Are  to  plead  Hortenflo’s  paffion  ; 

B  mi  Bianca  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C  faut,  that  loves  with  all  affedfion.  Shakefp.  Tam.  Shrew. 
A'k-ea.  n.f  [Latin.] 

1.  The  furface  contained  between  any  lines  or  boundaries. 

The  area  of  a  triangle  is  found  by  knowing  the  height  and 
the  bafe.  Watts's  Logick. 

2.  Any  open  furface,  as  the  floor  of  a  room  ;  the  open  part  of  a 
church;  the  vacant  part  or  flage  of  an  amphitheatre.  An  in— 
clofed  place,  as  lifts,  or  a  bowling-green,  or  grafs-plot. 

Let  us  conceive  a  floor  or  area  of  goodly  length,  with  the 
breadth  fomewhat  more  than  half  the  longitude.  Wotton. 

The  Alban  lake  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and,  by  reafon  of  the 
Hfo-h  mountains  that  encompafs  it,  looks  like  the  area  of  fome 
vaft  amphitheatre.  _  _  Addifon  on  Italy. 

In  areas  vary’d  with  Mofaic  art, 

Some  whirl  the  difk,  and  fome  the  jav’lin  dart.  Pope’s  Odyjf. 
ToAre'ad,  or  Are'ed.  v.a.  [apeban,  Sax.  to  counfel.]  To 

advife ;  to  diredl. 

Knights  and  ladies  gentle  deeds, 

Whofe  praifes  having  flept  in  filencelorig. 

Me,  all  too  meane,  the  facred  mufe  areeds 

To  blazon  broad.  Fairy  Ah  teen,  b.  i. 

But  mark  what  I  aread  thee  now  :  avant, 

Fly  thither  whence  thou  fled’ft  !  If  from  this  hour 
Within  thefe  hallow’d  limits  thou  appear. 

Back  to  th’  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain’d.  P aradife  Lojl. 
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Arefa’ction.  n.f  [arefacio,  Lat.  to  dry.]  The  ft  ate  of  grow¬ 
ing  dry ;  the  adt  of  drying. 

From  them,  and  their  motiofls,  principally  proceed  arefac- 
tiony  and  molt  of  the  effedls  of  nature.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijtory. 

To  A'refy.  v.  a.  [arefacio,  Lat.  to  dry.]  Fo  diy ;  to  exhale 
moifture. 

Heat  drieth  bodies  that  do  eafily  expire,  as  parchment,  leaves, 
roots,  clay,  Gfc.  and  fo  doth  time  or  age  arefyy  as  in  the  fame 
bodies,  &c.  Bacon’s  Nat.  FUJI.  N°  294. 

Arena’ceous.  adj.  [arenay  Lat.  fand.]  Sandy;  having  the 

qualities  of  fand.  #  _  , 

A  piece  of  the  ftone  of  the  fame  mines,  of  a  yellowifh  brown 

colour,  an  arenaceous  friable  fubftance,  and  with  fome  white 
fpar  mixed  with  it.  Woodward  on  Fofftls. 

Arena'tion.  n.f.  [from  arenay  Lat.  fand.]  Is  ufed  by  fome 
phyftcians  for  a  fort  of  dry  bath,  when  the  patient  fits  with  his 
feet  upon  hot  fand.  Dijf. 

Areno'se.  adj.  [from  arena,Lat.]  Sandy;  full  of  fand.  Dili. 

Are'nulous.  adj.  [from  arenulay  Lat.  fand.]  Full  of  fmall 
fand;  gravelly.  ,  Did. 

Areo'tick.  adj9  [dgcuoTiKu.il  Such  medicines  as  open  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  fo  that  the  morbifick  matter  may  be  carried  off  by 
fweat,  or  infenfible  perfpiration.  Did. 

Areto'logy.  n.f.  [from  virtue,  and  to  difeourfe.] 
That  part  of  moral  philofophy  which  treats  of  virtue,  its  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  means  of  arriving  at  it.  Did . 

A'rgal.  n.f.  Hard  lees  flicking  to  the  ftdes  of  wine  veflels, 
more  commonly  called  tartar.  Did. 

A'rgent.  adj.  [from  argentum,  Lat.  filver.] 

1.  The  white  colour  ufed  in  the  coats  of  gentlemen,  knights,  and 
baronets,  fuppofed  to  be  the  reprefentation  of  that  metal. 


As  fwift  as  fiery  light’ning  kindled  new. 

His  argent  eagle  with  her  filver  wings 

In  field  of  azure,  fair  Erminia  knew.  Fairfax ,  b.  iii. 

In  an  argent  field,  the  god  of  war 
Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car.  Dry  den’s  Fables. 

2.  Silver ;  bright  like  filver. 

Thofe  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants, 

Tranflated  faints,  or  middle  fpirits  hold, 

Betwixt  th’  angelical  and  human  kind.  Milton . 

Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above. 

Why  Jove’s  fatellites  are  lefs  than  Jove.  Pope’s  Ejf.  on  Man. 
Argenta'tion.  n.f  [from  argentum,  Lat.  filver.]  An  over¬ 
laying  with  filver.  Did. 

Argentine,  adj.  [argentin,  Fr.]  Sounding  like  filver.  Did. 
A’rgil.  n.f.  [ argilla ,  Lat.]  Potters  clay;  a  fat  foft  kind  of 
earth  of  which  veflels  are  made. 

Argilla’ceous.  adj.  [from  argil.]  Clayey;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  argil ;  confifting  of  argil,  or  potter’s  clay. 
Argi'llous.  adj.  [from  argil.]  Confifting  of  clay;  clayifh ; 
containing  clay. 

Albuquerque  derives  this  rednefs  from  the  fand  and  argillous 
earth  at  the  bottom.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi. 

A'rgosy.  n.f  [derived  by  Pope  from  Argo ,  the  name  of  Jafon’s 
{hip  J  A  large  veflel  for  merchandife ;  a  carrack. 

Your  mind  is  toiling  on  the  ocean ; 

There  where  your  argofies  with  portly  fail. 

Like  figniors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood. 

Or  as  it  were  the  pageants  of  the  fea 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers.  Shakef.  Merch.  of  Venice. 
To  A'RGUE.  v.  n.  [arguo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  reafon;  to  offer reafons. 

I  know  your  majefty  has  always  lov’d  her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  what 
A  woman  of  lefs  place  might  ask  by  law ; 

Scholars  allow’d  freely  to  argue  for  her.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VIII. 
Publick  arguing  oft  ferves  not  only  to  exafperate  the  minds, 
but  to  whet  the  wits  of  hereticks.  Decay  of  Piety. 

An  idea  of  motion,  not  palling  on,  would  perplex  any  one, 
who  Ihould  argue  from  fuch  an  idea.  Locke . 

2.  To  perfuade  by  argument. 

It  is  a  fort  of  poetical  logick  which  I  would  make  ufe  of,  to 
argue  you  into  a  protection  of  this  play.  Congr.  Ded  to  Old  Bat. 

3.  To  difpute  ;  with  the  particles  with  or  againjl  before  the  op¬ 
ponent,  and  againjl  before  the  thing  oppofed. 

Why  do  chriftians,  of  feveral  perfuafions,  fo  fiercely  argue 
agairjl  the  falvability  of  each  other.  Decay  of  Piety. 

He  that  by  often  arguing  againjl  his  own  fenfe,  impofes  falfe- 
hoods  on  others,  is  not  far  from  believing  himfelf.  Locke. 

I  do  not  fee  how  they  can  argue  with  any  one,  without  fet- 
ting  down  Uriel  boundaries.  Locke. 

To  A’rgue.  v.  a. 

1.  To  prove  any  thing  by  argument. 

If  the  world’s  age  and  death  be  argued  well, 

By  the  fun’s  fall,  which  now  toward’s  earth  doth  bend, . 

Then  we  might  fear  that  virtue,  fince  fhe  fell 

So  low  as  woman,  fhould  be  near  her  end.  Donne. 

2.  To  debate  any  queftion ;  as,  to  argue  a  caufe. 

3.  To  prove,  as  an  argument. 

So  many  laws  argue  fo  many  {ins 
Among  them  ;  how  can  God  with  fuch  refide  ?  Farad.  Lojl. 
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It  argues  diftcmpcr  of  the  mind  as  Well  as  of  the  body,  when 
a  man  is  continually  tolling  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  South. 

This  argues  a  virtue  and  difpofition  in  thofe  fides  of  the  rays, 
which  anfwers  to  that  virtue  and  difpofition  of  the  cryftal. 

Newton's  Opticks. 

4.  To  charge  with,  as  a  crime  ;  with  of. 

I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  exprefiions  of  mine, 
which  can  be  truly  argued  of  oblcenity,  profanenels,  or  immo¬ 
rality,  and  retrafit  them.  Dryden’s  Fables ,  Preface. 

The  accidents  are  not  the  fame,  which  would  have  argued 
him  of  a  fer  vile  copying,  and  total  barrennefs  of  invention;  yet 
the  feas  were  the  fame.  j Dryden’s  Fab.  Pref. 

A'rguer.  n.f  [from  argue.]  Areafoner;  a  difputer  ;  a  con- 
trovertift. 

Men  are  afhamed  to  he  profelytes  to  a  weak  arguer ,  as  think¬ 
ing  they  ntuft  part  with  their  reputation  as  well  as  their  fin. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

A'rcument.  n.f  \_argumentwn ,  Lat.] 

1.  A  reafon  alleged  for  or  againft  any  thing. 

We  fometimes  fee,  on  our  theatres,  vice  rewarded,  at  leaft 
unpunifhed;  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  an  argument  againft  the  art. 

Dryden' s  Pref  to  Tyrannick  Love. 

When  any  thing  is  proved  by  as  good  arguments  as  that  thing 
is  capable  of,  fuppofing  it  were;  we  ought  not  in  reafon  to  make 
any  doubt  of  the  cxiitence  of  that  thing.  Tillotfon' s  Preface. 

And  thus  we  have  our  author’s  two  great  and  only  arguments 
to  prove,  that  heirs  are  lords  over  their  brethren.  Locke. 

2.  The  fubjedi  of  any  difeourfe  or  writing. 

That  {he  who  ev’n  but  now  was  your  beft  objefit. 

Your  praife’s  argument ,  balm  of  your  age, 

Deareft  and  beft.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

To  the  height  of  this  great  argument 

I  may  afiert  eternal  providence, 

And  juftify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Milton's  Par.  Lof ,  b.  i. 

Sad  task !  yet  argument 

Not  lefs,  but  more  heroick  than  the  wrath 

Of  ftern  Achilles.  Milton’s  Par.  Lof ,  b.  ix. 

A  much  longer  difeourfe  my  argument  requires  ;  your  merci¬ 
ful  difpofitions  a  much  fhorter.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

3.  The  contents  of  any  work  fummed  up  by  way  of  abftradf. 

The  argument  of  the  work,  that  is,  its  principal  adfion,  the 
ceconomy  and  difpofition  of  it,  are  the  things  which  diftinguilh 
copies  from  originals.  Dryden’s  ALn.  Pref. 

4.  A  controverfy. 

This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  cafe. 

Some  words  there  grew  ’twixt  Somerfet  and  me.  Sh:  H.  VI. 
If  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on  betwixt  the  fpeaker  and  hearer. 
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the  argument  is  not  about  things,  but  names. 


Lode. 


It  was  much  like  an  argument  that  fell  out  laft  night,  where 
each  of  us  fell  in  praifeof  our  country  miftrefles.  Sh.  Cymbeline. 

5.  It  has  fometimes  the  particle  to  before  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
but  generally  for. 

The  beft  moral  argument  to  patience,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
advantage  of  patience  itfelf.  Tillotfon. 

This,  before  that  revelation  had  enlightened  the  world,  was 
the  very  belt  argument  for  a  future  ftate.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

6.  [In  aftronomy.]  An  arch  by  which  we  feek  another  unknown 

arch,  proportional  to  the  firft.  Chambers. 

Argume'ntal.  adj.  [from argument. ]  Belonging  to  argument; 
reafon  ing. 

A  libeled  fenfe  thou  kindly  doft  fet  free, 

Opprefs’d  with  argument al  tyranny. 

And  routed  reafon  finds  a  fafe  retreat  in  thee.  Pope. 

Argumentation,  n.f  [from  argument. ]  Reafoning;  the 
act  of  reafoning. 

Argumentation  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby  we  in¬ 
fer  one  propofition  from  two  or  more  propofitions  premifed. 
Or  it  is  the  drawing  a  concluuon,  which  before  was  unknown, 
or  doubtful,  from  feme  propofitions  mere  known  and  evident ; 
fo  when  we  have  judged  that  matter  cannot  think,  and  that  the 
mind  of  man  doth  think,  we  conclude,  that  therefore  the  mind 
cf  man  is  not  matter.  Watts’s  Logick. 

I  fuppofc  it  is  no  ill  topick  of  argumentation ,  to  fnew  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  contempt,  by  the  contrary  influences  of  refpefit.fiW/x 

His  thoughts  muft  be  mafeuline,  full  of  argumentation,  and 
that  fujfficiently  warm.  Dryden. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  whole  courfe  of  his  argumentation  comes 
‘to  nothing.  Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  31. 

Argumentative,  adj.  [from  argument .]  Confifting  of  ar¬ 
gument;  containing  argument. 

This  omiflion,  confidering  the  bounds  within  which  the  ar¬ 
gumentative  part  of  my  diicourfe  was  confined,  I  could  not 
avoid.  Atterb.  Pref.  to  his  Sermons. 

Arguta'tion.  n.f.  [from  arguo,  Lat.]  A  proving  by  argu¬ 
ment;  a  difputing  for  and  againft.  Did. 

A 'route,  adj.  [arguto,  Ital.  argutus,  Lat.] 

1.  Subtile;  witty;  {harp. 

2.  Shrill. 

ARIA.  n.f.  [Ital.  in  mufick.]  An  air,  fong,  or  tune. 

A  RID.  adj.  [aridus,  Lat.  dry.]  Dry  parched  up. 

My  complexion  ib  become  adult,  and  my  body  arid,  by  vifit- 
Ing  lands.  Arbuihnot  and  Pope's  M.  Scriil. 
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His  harden’d  fingers  deck  the  gaudy  fpring, 

Without  him  fummer  were  an  arid  wafte.  Tit 
AriNity,  n.f  [from  arid.] 

1.  Drynefs;  ficcity. 

Salt  taken  in  great  quantities  will  reduce  an  animal  body  to 
the  great  extremity  of  aridity ,  or  drynefs.  Arbuth.  on  Aliments. 

2.  In  the  theological  fenfe,  a  kind  of  infenfibility  in  devotion, 
Contrary  to  melting. 

Strike  my  foul  with  lively  apprehenfions  of  thy  excellencies, 
to  bear  up  my  fpirit  under  the  greateft  aridities  and  dejec¬ 
tions,  with  the  delightful  profpe£fc  of  thy  glories.  Norris. 
ARIES,  n.f  [Lat.]  The  Ram  j  one  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the 
zodiack. 

At  laft  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  fun. 

And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him.  2  homfons  Spring. 

To  Ari'etatk.  v.  n.  \_arieto,  Lat.] 

1.  To  butt  like  a  ram. 

2.  To  ftrike  in  imitation  of  the  blows  which  rams  give  with  their 
heads. 

Arieta'tion.  n.f  [from  arid  ate.] 

J.  The  afit  of  butting  like  a  ram. 

2.  The  afit  of  battering  with  an  engine  called  a  ram. 

The  ftrength  of  the  percuflion,  wherein  ordnance  do  exceed 
all  arictations  and  ancient  inventions.  Bacon’s  FJfays. 

3.  The  act  of  ftriking,  or  conflicting  in  general. 

Now  thofe  heterogeneous  atoms,  by  themfelves,  hit  fo  ex¬ 
actly  into  their  proper  refidence,  in  the  midft  of  fuch  tumultu¬ 
ary  motions,  and  arietations  of  other  particles.  Glanv.  Sccpfs. 
ARIE'TTA.  n.f.  [Ital.  in  mufick.]  A  Abort  air,  fong,  or  tune. 
Ari'ght.  adv.  [from  a  and  right.] 

1.  Rightly  ;  without  mental  errour. 

How  him  I  lov’d,  and  love  with  all  my  might ; 

So  thought  I  eke  of  him,  and  think  I  thought  aright.  F.  §>. 

Thefewere  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  could’ft  judge  aright. 

Till  intereft  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  light.  Dryden' s  Fables. 
The  motions  of  the  tongue  are  fo  eafy,  and  fo  fubtile,  that 
you  can  hardly  conceive  or  diftinguilh  them  aright.  Holder. 

7.  Rightly;  without  crime. 

A  generation  that  fet  not  their  heart  aright.  Pf.  lxxviii.  S. 

3.  Rightly ;  without  failing  of  the  end  defigned. 

Guardian  of  groves,  and  geddefs  of  the  night, 

Fair  queen,  he  faid,  di refit  my  dart  aright.  Dryden’s  ALneid. 
Ariola'tion,  or  Hariola'tion.  n.f  [bariolus,Ld.t.  afooth- 
fayer.]  Soothlaying;  vaticination. 

The  priefts  of  elder  time  have  deluded  their  apprehenfions 
with  ariolation ,  foothfaying,  and  fuch  oblique  idolatries. 

Brown  s  Vulgar  Errour  s,  b.i.  c.  3. 
ARIO'SO.  n.f.  [Ital.  in  mufick.]  The  movement  of  a  common 
air,  fong,  or  tune.  Did. 

To  Ari'se.  v.  n.  pret.  arofe ,  particip.  arifen.  [from  a  and  rife. ] 

1 .  To  mount  upward  as  the  fun. 

He  rofe,  and,  looking  up,  beheld  the  fides 
With  purple  blufhing,  and  the  day  arife.  Dryden’s  /Er.eid. 

2.  To  get  up  as  from  fleep,  or  from  reft. 

So  Efdras  arofe  up,  and  faid  unto  them,  ye  have  tranfgrefted 
the  law.  1  Efd.  ix.  7 . 

How  long  wilt  thou  fleep,  O  fiuggard  ;  when  wilt  thou  arife 
out  of  thy  fleep  ?  "  Prov.  vi.  9. 

3.  To  come  into  view,  as  from  obfeurity. 

There  fhall  arife  falfe  Chrifts  and  falfe  prophets.  Matt.  xxiv. 

4.  To  revive  from  death. 

Thy  dead  men  {hall  live,  together  with  my  body  {hall  they 
arife  :  awake  and  fing,  ye  that  dwell  in  duft.  Ifaiah  xxvi.  19. 

5.  To  proceed,  or  have  its  original. 

They  which  were  fcattered  abroad  upon  the  perfecution  that 
arofe  about  Stephen,  travelled  as  far  as  Phoenice.  Ads  xi.  ?  9. 

I  know  not  what  mifehief  may  arife  hereafter  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  fuch  an  innovation.  Dryden. 

6.  To  enter  upon  anew  ftation. 

Another  Mary  then  arofe , 

And  did  rig’rous  laws  impofe.  Cowley. 

7.  To  commence  hoftility. 

And  when  he  arofe  againft  me,  I  caught  him  hv  his  beard, 
and  fmote  him.  1  Sam.  xvii.  35. 

For  the  various  fenfes  of  this  word,  fee  Rise. 
ARISTO'CRACY.  n.f  greateft,  and  to  govern.] 

That  form  of  government  which  places  the  fupreme  power  in 
the  nobles,  without  a  king,  and  exclufively  of  the  people. 

The  arifocracy  of  Venice  hath  admitted  fo  many  abufes 
through  the  degeneracy  of  the  nobles,  that  the  period  of  its 
duration  feems  to  approach.  Swift. 

Aristocra'tical,  or  Aristocra'ticic.  adj.  [from  arijh- 
cracy. ]  Relating  to  ariftocracy  ;  including  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  nobles. 

Ockham  diftinguilhes,  that  the  papacy,  or  ecclefiaftical  mo¬ 
narchy,  may  be  changed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  fome 
time,  into  an  arifocratical  form  of  government.  Aylijfe  s  Par. 
Aristocratic  alness.  n.f  [from  arifocratical.]  An  arifto- 
cratical  ftate.  > 

Ari'i  hmancy.  n.  f.  [from  number,  and  f^afisia,  divina¬ 
tion.]  A  foretelling  futuie  events  by  numbers.  Did . 
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i  Hme'ticAI.  adj.  [from  arithmetic!:.]  According  to  the 
rules  or  method  of  arithmetick. 

ft  he  principles  of  bodies  may  be  infinitely  fmall,  not  only 
beyond  all  naked  or  aftifted  fenle,  but  beyond  all  arithmetical 
operation  or  conception.  Crew's  Cofm.  Sacra . 

±  he  fquares  of  the  diameters  of  thefe  rings,  made  by  any 
prifmatick  colour)  were  in  arithmetical progrefiion,  as  in  the  fifth 
obfervation.  Newtons  Opticks. 

Art  i'HmeS  ically.  adv.  [from  arithmetical.]  In  an  arithme¬ 
tical  manner  ;  according  to  the  principles  of  arithmetick. 

Though  the  filth  part  of  a  xeftes  being  a  fimple  fraction,  and 
arithmetically  regular,  it  is  yet  no  proper  part  of  that  meafure. 

Arhuthnot  on  Coins. 

Arithmetician,  n.f  [from  arithmetick.]  A  mailer  of  the 
art  of  numbers. 

A  man  had  need  be  a  good  arithmetician ,  to  underhand  this 
author’s  works.  His  defeription  runs  on  like  a  multiplication 
table.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals . 

ARI'l  HME  I ICK.  n.  f  number,  and  to  mea¬ 

fure.]  1  he  fcience  of  numbers  ;  the  art  of  computation. 

We  have  very  little  intelligence  about  the  origin  and  invention 
of  arithmetick  ;  but  probably  it  mull  have  taken  its  rife  from 
the  introduction  of  commerce,  and  confequently  be  of  Tyrian 
invention,  b  rom  Afia  it  palled  into  Egypt,  where  it  was  greatly 
cultivated.  From  thence  it  was  tranfmitted  to  the  Greeks, 
who  conveyed  it  to  the  Romans  with  additional  improvements. 
Rut,  from  ibme  treatifes  of  the  ancients  remaining  on  this  fub- 
jedf,  it  appears  that  their  arithmetick  was  much  inferiour  to  that 
of  the  moderns.  Chambers . 

On  fair  ground  I  could  beat  forty  of  them; 

But  now  ’tis  odds  beyond  arithmetick.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 
The  chriftian  religion,  accoiding  to  the  Apoftle’s  arithmetick , 
hath  but  thefe  three  parts  of  it ;  fobriety,  juftice,  religion.  Taylor . 

Ark.  n.f.  [area,  Lat.  acheft.] 

3.  A  vellel  to  fwim  upon  the  water,  ufually  applied  to  that  in 
which  Noah  was  preferved  from  the  univerfal  deluge. 

Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood ;  rooms  fhalt  thou  make 
in  the  ark ,  and  fhalt  pitch  it  within  and  without.  Gen.  vi.  14. 

I  he  one  juft  man  alive,  by  his  command, 

Shall  build  a  wond’rous  ark ,  as  thou  beheld’ft. 

To  fave  himfelf  and  houfhold,  from  amidft 
A  world  devote  to  univerfal  wreck.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

2.  The  repofitory  of  the  covenant  of  God  with  the  Jews. 

This  coffer  was  of  fhittim  wood,  covered  with  plates  or  leaves 
of  gold,  being  two  cubits  and  an  half  in  length,  a  cubit  and  a 
half  wide,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  high.  It  had  two  rings  of 
gold  cn  each  fide,  through  which  the  ftaves  were  put  for  carry¬ 
ing  it.  Upon  the  top  of  it  was  a  kind  of  gold  crown  all  around 
it,  and  two  cherubim  were  faftened  to  the  cover.  It  contained 
the  two  tables  of  ftone,  written  by  the  hand  of  God.  Calmet. 

Arm.  n.f.  [eaprft,  eopm,  Sax.] 

r.  The  limb  which  reaches  from  the  hand  to  the  fhoulder. 

If  I  have  lift  up  my  hand  againff  the  fatherlefs,  when  I  faw 
my  help  in  the  gate,  then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  fhoulder- 
blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone.  Job ,  xxxi.  21. 

Like  belplefs  friends,  who  view  from  fhore 
The  labouring  fhip,  and  hear  the  tempeft  roar. 

So  ftood  they  with  their  arms  acrofs.  Dryden. 

2.  ft  he  bough  of  a  tree. 

The  trees  fpred  out  their  arms  to  fhade  her  face, 

But  fhe  on  elbow  lean’d.  Sidney. 

Hide  me,  ye  forefts,  in  your  clofeft  bowers, 

"Where  the  tall  oak  his  fpreading  arms  entwines. 

And  with  the  beech  a  mutual  ftiade  combines.  Gay. 

3.  An  inlet  of  water  from  the  lea. 

P  ull  in  the  centre  of  the  facred  wood, 

An  arm  arifeth  of  the  Stygian  flood.  Dryden' s  /Eneid. 

We  have  yet  feen  but  an  arm  of  this  fea  of  beauty.  Norris. 

4.  Power;  might.  In  this  fenfe  is  ufed  the  fecular  arm.  Sic. 

Curfed  be  the  man  thattrufteth  in  man,  andmaketh  flefh  his 
arm,  and  whofe  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord.  Jer.  xvii.  5. 

O  God,  thy  arm  was  here  ! 

And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 

Afcribe  we  all  Shakefp.  Hen.  V. 

Arm’s  end.  n.f  A  phrafe  taken  from  boxing,  in  which  the 
weaker  man  may  overcome  the  ftronger,  if  he  can  keep  him 
from  clofing. 

Such  a  one  as  can  keep  him  at  arm' send,  need  never  wifh 
for  a  better  companion.  Sidney's  Arcad. 

For  my  fake  be  comfortable,  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm’s 
end.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

To  ARM.  v.  a.  [armo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  furnifli  with  armour  of  defence,  or  weapons  of  offence. 

And  when  Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken  captive, 
he  armed  his  trained  fervants,  born  in  his  own  houfe,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen,  and  purfued  them  unto  Dan.  Gen.  xiv.  14. 

ft 'rue  ccnfcious  honour  is  to  feel  no  fin  ; 

He  ’s  arm'd  without,  that’s  innocent  within.  Pope. 

2.  ft  o  plate  with  any  thing  that  may  add  ftrength. 

Their  wounded  fteeds 

Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  mafters.  Sh.  H.  V. 

1  o  fumifti ;  to  fit  up ;  as,  to  arm  aioadftone,  is  to  cafe  it  with 
iron. 
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You  muff  arm  your  hook  with  the  line  in  the  infide  of  it. 

JFalions  Angler % 

Having  wafted  the  callus,  I  left  off  thofe  tents,  and  drefted 
it  with  others  armed  with  digeftives.  JVifeman  s  Surgery . 

To  ARM.  v.  n. 

1 .  ft'o  take  arms. 

Think  we  king  Harry  ftrong  ; 

And,  princes,  look  you  ftrongly  arm  to  meet  him.  Sh.  H.V, 

2.  To  provide  againff. 

His  fervant,  throughly  arm’d  againff  fuch  coverture. 
Reported  unto  all,  that  he  was  fure 

A  noble  gentleman  of  high  regard.  Spenfer's  Hubb.  Tale. 

ARMA'DA.  n.f.  [Span,  a  fleet  of  war.]  Ah  armament  for  fea  ; 
a  fleet  of  war.  It  is  often  erroneoufly  fpelt  armado. 

In  all  the  mid-earth  feas  was  left  no  road 
Wherein  the  pagan  his  bold  head  untwines* 

Spred  was  the  huge  armado  wide  and  broad, 

From  Venice,  Genes,  and  towns  which  them  confines. 

Fairfax ,  b.  i.  Jlanxa  79. 

So  by  a  roaring  tempeft  on  the  flood, 

A  whole  armado  of  collected  fail 

Is  fcatter’d  and  disjoin’d  from  fellowfhip.  Shak.  King  John . 

At  length  refolv’d  t’  affert  the  vvat’ry  ball. 

He  in  himfelf  did  whole  armados  bring  : 

Him  aged  feamen  might  their  mafter  call, 

And  choofe  for  general,  were  he  not  their  king.  Dryden. 
APMADV LLO .  n.f.  [Spanifh.]  A  four-footed  animal  of Brafil, 
as  big  as  a  cat,  with  a  fnout  like  a  hog,  a  tail  like  a  lizard,  and 
feet  like  a  hedge-hog.  He  is  armed  all  over  with  hard  feales 
like  armour,  whence  he  takes  his  name,  and  retires  under  them 
like  the  tortoife.  He  lives  in  holes,  or  in  the  water,  beino-  of 
the  amphibious  kind.  His  feales  are  of  a  bony  or  cartilaginous 
fubftance  ;  but  they  are  eafily  pierced.  This  animal  hides  him¬ 
felf  a  third  part  of  the  year  under  ground.  He  feeds  upon 
roots,  fugar-canes,  fruits,  and  poultry.  When  he  is  caught,  he 
draws  up  his  feet  and  head  to  his  belly,  and  rolls  himfelf  up  in 
a  ball,  which  the  ft rongeft  hand  cannot  open  ;  and  he  muff  be 
brought  near  the  fire  before  he  will  fhew  his  nefe.  His  flefh  is 
white,  fat,  tender,  and  more  delicate  than  that  of  a  fucking  pig. 

Trevoux. 

A'rmament.  n.f.  [armamentum,  Lat.]  A  force  equipped  for 
generally  ufed  of  a  naval  force. 
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Armame'ntary.  n.f.  [ armamentarium ,  Lat.]  An  armoury; 
a  magazine  or  arfenal  of  warlike  implements.  Didl. 

A'rman.  n.f  A  confedlion  for  reftoringloft  appetite  in  horfes.ZX 

A'rmature.  n.f.  [armatura,  Lat.]  Armour;  fomething  to 
defend  the  body  from  hurt. 

Others  fhould  be  armed  with  hard  fhells;  others  with  pric¬ 
kles  ;  the  reft  that  have  no  fuch  armature,  fhould  be  endued 
with  great  fwiftnefs  and  pernicity.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

A'rmed.  adj.  [in  heraldry.]  Is  ufed  in  refpedf  of  beafts  and  birds 
of  prey,  when  their  teeth,  horns,  feet,  beak,  talons,  or  tusks, 
are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reft ;  as,  he  bears  a  cock  or 
a  falcon  armed,  or.  Chambers. 

Armed  Chair,  n.f  [from  armed  and  chair.]  An  elbow  chair, 
or  a  chair  with  refts  for  the  arms. 

Armenian  Bole.  n.f.  A  fatty  medicinal  kind  of  earth,  of  a  pale 
reddifh  colour,  of  conftderable  ufe  as  an  abforbent,  aftringent, 
and  vulnerary ;  which  takes  its  name  from  the  country  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  whence  it  is  chiefly  brought. 

Armenian  Stone,  n.  f.  A  mineral  ftone  or  earth  of  a  blue  co¬ 
lour,  fpotted  with .  green,  black  and  yellow  ;  anciently  brought 
only  from  Armenia,  but  now  found  in  Germany,  and  the  Ty¬ 
rol.  It  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  lapis  lazuli,  from  which  it 
feems  only  to  differ  in  degree  of  maturity ;  it  being  fofter,  and 
fpeckled  with  green  inftead  of  gold.  Boefhaave  ranks  it  among 
femimetals ;  and  fuppofes  it  compofed  of  a  metal  and  earth. 
V  oodward  lays,  it  owes  its  colour  to  an  admixture  of  copper. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  in  mofaick  work,  though  it  has  fome  place  alfo 
in  phyftck.  Chambers. 

Arme'nta l.  I  adj.  [armcntalis,  or  armentinus,  Lat.]  Belono-- 

ANmentine.  )  ing  to  a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle.  Didl. 

Armento'se.  adj.  [ armentofus ,  Lat.]  Abounding  with  cattle.D. 

A  rmgaunt.  adj.  [from  arm  and  gaunt.]  Slender  as  the  arm. 

So  he  nodded, 

And  foberly  did  mount  an  armgav.nt  fteed.  Sh.  Aid.  and  Cl. 

Arm-hole.  n.  f.  [from  arm  and  hole.]  The  cavity  under  the 
fhoulder.  ] 

I  ickling  is  moft  in  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  under  the  arm- 
anc*  0Ij  the  The  caufe  is  fhe  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  in 

thofe  parts,  joined  with  the  rarenefs  of  being  touched  there. 

,  .  Bacon's  Natural  Hiji.  N°  766. 

Armigerous.  adj.  [from  armiger,  Lat.  an  armour-bearer.] 
hearing  arms. 

Aft..  MILL  ARY.  adj-  [from  armilln,  Lat.  a  bracelet.]  Refembling 
a  bracelet.  ° 

When  the  circles  of  the  mundane  fphere  are  fuppofed  to  be 
defcrifced  on  the  convex  furface  of  a  iphere,  which  is  hollow 
within,  and,  after  this,  you  imagine  all  parts  of  the  fpbere’s  fur- 
face  to  be  cut  away,  except  thofe  parts  on  which  fuch  circles 
are  defenbed  ;  then  that  fphere  is  called  an  armillary  fphere,  be- 
c-—  appears  in  the  form  of  feveral  circular  riiws,  or  brace- 
3  lets. 
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lets,  put  together  in  a  due  pofition.  Harris's  Drf  rift  ion  of  the 
Cr  IgLcSw 

A'rmillated.  adj.  [armlllatu. r,  Lat.]  Wearing  bracelets.  Din. 
A'R-mings.  n.  f  [in  vllhip.]  The  fame  with  wafteclothes,  being 
red  clothes,  hung  about  the  outlide  of  the  fhip’s  upper  works 
fore  and  aft,  and  before  the  cubbrige  heads.  Some  are  alfo  hung 
■  round  the  tops,  called  top  armings.  Chambers. 

Armi  potEnce.  n.f  [from  arma,  arms,  and  petentia,  power, 
Lat.]  Power  in  war. 

Armi'potent.  adj.  [armipotens,  Lat.]  Powerful  in  arms  ; 
mighty  in  war. 

This  is  your  devoted  friend,  Sir,  the  manifold  linguift,  and 
the  arrnipotent  foldier.  Sbakefp.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

For  if  our  God  the  Lord  arrnipotent , 

Thofe  armed  angels  in  our  aid  down  fend. 

That  were  at  Dathan  to  his  prophet  fent, 

Thou  wilt  come  down  with  them,  and  well  defend 
Our  hoft.  Fairfax ,  b.  iii.  Jlan.  70. 

Beneath  the  low’ring  brow,  and  on  a  bent, 

The  temple  flood  of  Mars  arrnipotent.  _  Dryden's  Fab. 
Armi'sonous.  adj.  [armifinus,  Lat.J  Ruffling  with  armour. 
A'rmistice.  n.f.  [armijlitium,  Lat.]  A  fhort  truce ;  a  colla¬ 
tion  of  arms  for  a  lhort  time. 

A'rmeet.  n.f  [from  arm.] 

1 .  A  little  arm  ;  as,  an  armlet  of  the  fea. 

2.  A  piece  of  armour  for  the  arm. 

3.  A  bracelet  for  the  arm. 

And,  when  fhe  takes  thy  hand,  and  doth  feem  kind. 

Doth  fearch  what  rings  and  armlets  fhe  can  find.  Donne. 
ArmonFack.  n.f.  [erroneoufly  fo  written  for  ammoniac.]  A 
fort  of  volatile  fait.  See  Ammoniac. 

A'p.moRER.  n.f.  [armorier,  Fr.] 

2.  He  that  makes  armour,  or  weapons. 

Now  thrive  the  armorers ,  and  honour’s  thought 
Reigns  folely  in  the  breaft  of  every  man.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
The  armorers  make  their  fteel  more  tough  and  pliant,  by 
afperfion  of  water  and  juice  of  herbs.  Bacon's  Phyf.  Remains. 
The  whole  divifion  that  to  Mars  pertains. 

All  trades  of  death  that  deal  in  fteel  for  gains 
Were  there:  The  butcher,  armorer ,  and  fmith. 

Who  forges  fharpen’d  fauchions,  or  the  feythe.  Dryd.  Fab. 

When  armrers  temper  in  the  ford 
The  keen-edg’d  pole-ax,  or  the  fhining  fword. 

The  red-hot  metal  hiffes  in  the  lake.  Pope's  Odyjfey ,  b.  ix. 

2.  He  that  dreffes  another  in  armour. 

The  armorers  accomplifhing  the  knights. 

With  bufy  hammers  cloftng  rivets  up, 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

The  morning  he  was  to  join  battle  with  Harold,  his  armorer 
put  on  his  backpiece  before,  and  his  breaftplate  behind.  Cambd. 
Armo'rial.  adj.  [ armorial ,  Fr.]  Belonging  to  the  arms  or  ef- 
cutcheon  of  a  family,  as  enfigns  armorial. 

A'rmorist.  n.f.  [from  am*«r.]  A  perfon  skilled  in  heral¬ 
dry.  Did. 

A'rmory.  n.f  [from  armour.] 

1.  The  place  in  which  arms  are  repofited  for  ufc. 

The  fword 

Of  Michael,  from  the  armory  of  God, 

Was  giv’n  him  temper’d  fo,  that  neither  keen. 

Nor  folid,  might  refill  that  edge.  Miltons  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  vi. 

With  plain  heroick  magnitude  of  mind. 

And  celeftial  vigour  arm’d, 

Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns.  Samp  fin  Agonifl. 
Let  a  man  confider  thefe  virtues,  with  the  contrary  fins,  and 
then,  as  out  of  a  full  armory ’,  or  magazine,  let  him  furmfh  his 
confcience  with  texts  of  feripture.  South. 

2.  Armour ;  arms  of  defence. 

Nigh  at  hand 

Celeftial  armory ,  fhields,  helm-,  and  fpears. 

Flung  high,  with  diamond  flaming,  and  with  gold.  Par.  Loft. 

3.  Enfigns  armorial. 

Well  worthy  be  you  of  that  armory. 

Wherein  you  have  great  glory  won  this  day.  Fairy  Queen. 
A'rmour.  n.f.  [arrnateur,  Fr.  arma  turn,  Lat.]  Defenfive  arms. 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 

Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

That  they  might  not  go  naked  among  their  enemies,  the  only 
armour  that  Chrift  allows  them,  is  prudence  and  innocence. 

South. 

A'rmour  bearer,  n.f  [from  armour  and  bear.]  He  that  car¬ 
ries  the  armour  of  another. 

His  armour  bearer  firft,  and  next  he'  kills 
His  charioteer.  Dryden  s  /F.neis* 

A'S.mpit.  n.f  [from  arm  and  pit.]  The  hollow  place  under 
the  fhoulder. 

The  handles  to  thefe  gouges  are  made  fo  long,  that  the  han¬ 
dle  may  reach  under  the  armpit  of  the  workman. 

Aioxori  s  Mechanioal  Exercifes. 

Others  hold  their  plate  under  the  left  arm-fit,  the  belt  fitua- 
tion  for  keeping  it  warm.  Swift  s  Dired.  to  the  hoot  man. 

Arms,  n.f  without  the  fngular  number,  [arma,  Lat.] 
i.  Weapons  of  offence,  or  armour  of  defence. 
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'lFiofe  arm’s  which  Mars  before 
Had  giv’n  the  vanquilh’d,  now  the  vidtor  bore.  Pope '0  lliadi 

2.  A  ftate  of  hoftility. 

Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate. 

With  many  more  conled’rates,  are  in  arms.  Shakef.  R.  III. 

3.  War  in  general. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  fine.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

Him  Paris  follow’d  to  the  dire  alarms, 

Both  breathing  {laughter,  both  refolv’d  in  arms.  Pope's  lliadi 

4.  Adtion;  theadfof  taking  arms* 

Up  rofe  the  vidtor  angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  trumpet  fung.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofli  b.  vi; 

5.  The  enfigns  armorial  of  a  family. 

A'rmy.  n.f.  [ armee ,  Fr.] 

1.  A  colledhon  of  armed  men,  obliged  to  obey  one  man.  Locke. 

Number  itfelf  importeth  not  much  in  armies ,  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  of  weak  courage.  Bacon. 

T  he  meaneft  foldier,  that  has  fought  often  in  an  army,  ha$ 
a  truer  kr  owledge  of  war,  than  he  that  has  writ  whole  volumes* 
but  never  was  in  any  battle.  South. 

The  Tufcan  leaders,  and  their  army  fing. 

Which  follow’d  great  iEneas  to  the  war  ; 

Their  arms,  their  numbers,  and  their  names  declare.  Dryd. 

2.  A  great  number. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory  an  army  of  good  words* 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venices 
Aroma'tical.  adj.  [from aromatick.]  Spicy;  fragrant;  high 
feented. 

All  things  that  are  hot  and  aromatical  do  preferve  liquors  or 
powders.  Bacon' s  Natural  Hijl.  N°  346* 

Volatile  oils  refrefh  the  animal  fpirits,  but  likewife  are  en¬ 
dued  with  all  the  bad  qualities  of  fuch  fubftances,  producing 
all  die  effedfs  of  an  oily  and  aromatical  acrimony. 

Arbuthnot  on  Alimenti 

Aroma'tick.  adj.  [from  aroma ,  Lat.  fpice.] 

1.  Spicy. 

Amidft  whole  heaps  of  fpices  lights  a  ball, 

And  now  their  odours  arm’d  againft  them  fly: 

Some  precioufly  by  fhatter’d  porcelain  fall. 

And  fome  by  aromatick  fplinters  die.  Dryden's  Anns  Mirab, 

2.  Fragrant;  ftrong feented. 

Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain. 

Dye  of  a  rofe  in  aromatick  pain.  Pope's  Effay  on  Man. 
Aroma'ticks.  n.f.  Spices. 

They  were  furnifhed  for  exchange  of  their  aromaticks,  and 
other  proper  commodities.  Raleigh's  Hijl.  of  the  World. 

Aromatiza'tion.  n.f.  [from  aromatize.]  The  mingling  of 
a  due  proportion  of  aromatick  fpices  or  drugs  with  any  medi¬ 
cine. 

To  Arc/mAtize.  v.  a.  [from  aroma,  Lat.  fpice.] 

1.  To  feent  with  fpices ;  to  impregnate  with  fpices. 

Drink  the  firft  cup  at  fupper  hot,  and  half  an  hour  before 
fupper  fomething  hot  and  aromatized.  Bacon  s  Phyf  Remains , 

2.  To  feent ;  to  perfume. 

Unto  converted  Jews  no  man  imputeth  this  unfavoury  odour, 
as  though  aromatized  by  their  converfion.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err # 
Aro'se.  The  preterite  of  the  verb  arife.  See  Arise. 
Arc/und.  adv.  [from  a  ahd  round.] 

1.  In  a  circle. 

He  Ihall  extend  his  propagated  fway. 

Where  Atlas  turns  the  rowlinglleav’ns  around * 

And  his  broad  flioulders  with  their  lights  are  crown’d.  Dryd. 

2.  On  every  fide. 

Around,  prep.  About. 

From  young  lulus  head 
A  lambent  flame  arofe,  which  gently  fpread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed*  Dryden's  JEn% 
To  Aro'use.  v.  a.  [from  a  and  roufe*] 

1.  To  wake  from  fleep. 

2.  Toraifeup;  to  excite* 

But  abfent,  what  fantaftick  woes  arous'd 
Rage  in  each  thought,  by  reftlefs  mufing  fed* 

Chill  the  warm  cheek,  and  blaft  the  bloom  of  life.  Thomfins 
Aro'w.  adv.  [from  a  and  row.]  In  a  row ;  with  the  breafts  all 
bearing  againft  the  fame  line. 

Then  fome  green  gowns  are  by  the  lafles  worn 
In  chafteft  plays,  till  home  they  walk  aroiv.  Sidneys 

But  with  a  pace  more  fober  and  more  flow* 

And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  aroiv.  Dryden's  Fab. 
Aro'ynt.  adv.  [a  word  of  uncertain  etymology*  but  very  ancient 
ufe.]  Begone;  away:  a  word  of  expulfton,  or  avoiding. 
Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold. 

He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  name  told* 

Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight. 

And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  thee  right.  Shak.  King  Lear 
A'rquebusE.  n.f.  [Fr.  fpelt  falfely  barque bufifi  A  hand  gun. 
It  feems  to  have  anciently  meant  much  the  fame  As  our  cara»- 
bine,  or  fufee. 

A  harquebufe,  cr  ordnance,  will  be  farther  heard  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece,  than  backwards  or  on  the  fidcs. 

Bacon' y  Nat.  HJl,  N°  204, 
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AGque  busier.  n.f.  [from  avquebufe.']  A  fokller  armed  with 

•  an  arquebufe. 

He  compared  them  in  with  fifteen  thoufand  arqiiebufiers, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  well  appointed. 

Knolles’s  Hjlory  of  the  Turks. 

Arra'ck,  orAR.CcK.  n.f.  A  fpirituous  liquor  imported  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  ufed  by  way  of  dram  and  in  punch.  The 
Word  arack  is  an  Indian  name  for  ftrong  waters  of  all  kinds ; 
for  they  call  our  fpirits  and  brandy  Englifh  arack.  But  what 
\ye  underhand  by  the  name  arack ,  is  really  no  other  than  a  fpi- 
rit  procured  by  diftillation  from  a  vegetable  juice  called  toddy, 
which  flows  by  incifion  out  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  There  are 
divers  kinds  of  it;  fingle,  double,  and  treble  diftilled.  The 
double  diftilled  is  commonly  fent  abroad,  and  is  preferred  to  all 
other  aracks  of  India.  Chambers. 

I  fend  this  to  be  better  known  for  choice  of  china,  tea,  ar¬ 
rack ,  and  other  Indian  goods.  Spectator,  N°  288. 

A'rrach,  O'rrach,  or  O'rrage.  n.f  One  of  the  quickeft 
plants  both  in  coming  up  and  running  to  feed.  Its  leaves  are 
very  good  in  pottage.  It  fhould  be  uftd  as  foon  as  it  peeps  out, 
becaufe  it  decays  quickly.  It  thrives  very  well  in  all  forts  of 
ground.  See  Orrage.  Mortimer s  Art  of  Husbandry. 

To  ARRAIGN.  v.  a.  [ arranger ,  Fr.  to  fet  in  order.] 

1.  To  fet  a  thing  in  order,  or  in  its  place.  One  is  faid  to  arraign 

a  writ  in  a  county,  that  fits  it  for  trial  before  the juftices  of  the 
circuit.  A  prifoner  is  faid  to  be  arraigned ,  where  he  is  indidted 
and  brought  forth  to  his  trial.  Cow  el. 

Summon  a  feffion,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  moft  difloyal  lady  ;  for  as  fire  hath 
Been  publickly  accufed,  fo  fliall  file  have 
A  juft  and  open  trial.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  T ale. 

2.  To  accufe ;  to  charge  with  faults  in  general,  as  in  contro- 
verfy,  in  a  fatire. 

Reverfe  of  nature!  fhall  fuch[copies  then 
Jrraign  th’  originals  of  Maro’s  pen  ?  Rofommon. 

He  that  thinks  a  man  to  the  ground,  will  quickly  endeavour 
to  lay  him  there:  for  while  he  defpifes  him,  he  arraigns  and 
condemns  him  in  his  heart.  South. 

3.  It  has  for  before  the  fault. 

My  own  enemies  I  fliall  never  anfwer  ;  and  if  your  lordfliip 
has  any,  they  will  not  arraign  you  for  want  of  knowledge. 

Dry  den  s  Dedication  to  the  /Eneld. 

Arraignment,  n.f.  [from  arraign.]  The  adt  of  arraigning  j 
an  accufation  ;  a  charge. 

In  the  fixth  fatire,  which  feems  only  an  arraignment  of  the 
whole  fex,  there  is  a  latent  admonition  to  avoid  ill  women. 

Dryden’s  Juv.  Dedication. 

To  ARRANGE.  v.  a.  [arranger ,  Fr.]  To  put  in  the  proper 
order  for  any  purpofe. 

I  chanc’d  this  day 

To  fee  two  knights  in  travel  on  my  way, 

(  A  forry  fight ! )  arrang’d  in  battle  new.  Fairy  fh/een,  b.  1: 
How  effectually  are  its  mufcular  fibres  arranged ,  and  with 
what  judgment  are  its  columns  and  furrows  difpofed  !  Cheyne. 

Arrangement,  n.f.  [from  arrange  f  The  adt  of  putting  in 
proper  order  ;  the  ftate  of  being  put  in  order. 

i  here  is  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  parts  to  be  brought 
about  in  elaftick  bodies,  which  may  be  facilitated  by  ufe. 

Cheyne’ s  Philofophical  Principles. 

A'rrant.  adj.  [a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  probably 
from  errant ,  which  being  at  firft  applied  to  its  proper  fignifica¬ 
tion  to  vagabonds,  as  an  errant  or  arrant  rogue ,  that  is,  a  ram¬ 
bling  rogue ,  loft,  in  time,  its  original  fignification,  and  be¬ 
ing  by  its  ufe  underftood  to  imply  fomething  bad,  was  applied 
at  large  to  any  thing  that  was  mentioned  with  hatred  or  con¬ 
tempt.]  Bad  in  a  high  degree. 

Country  folks,  who  hallooed  and  hooted  after  me,  as  at  the 
arrantejl  coward  that  ever  fhewed  his  Ihoulders  to  the  enemy. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

A  vain  fool  grows  forty  times  an  arranter  fot  than  before. 

L’Ejlrange’s  Fables. 

And  let  him  every  deity  adore. 

If  his  new  bride  prove  not  an  arrant  whore.  Dryd.  Juven. 

A'rrantly.  adv.  [from  arrant .]  Corruptly;  fhamefully. 
Funeral  tears  are  as  arrantly  hired  out  as  mourning  clokes. 

L’  Ejl range. 

AGras.  n.f.  [from  Arras,  a  town  in  Artois,  where  hangings 
are  woven.]  Tapeftry;  hangings  woven  with  images. 

Thence  to  the  hall,  which  was  on  every  fide 
With  rich  array  and  coftly  arras  dight.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

He’s  going  to  his  mother’s  clofet ; 

Behind  the  arras  I’ll  convey  myfelf. 

To  hear  the  procefs.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

As  he  fliall  pafs  the  galleries,  I'll  place 
A  guard  behind  the  arras.  Denham  s  Sophy. 

Arra'ught.  v.  a.  [a  word  ufed  by  Spenfer  in  the  prefer  tenfe, 
of  which  I  have  not  found  the  prefent,  but  fuppofe  he  derived 
arrcach  from  arracher ,  Fr.]  Seized  by  violence. 

His  ambitious  fons  unto  them  twain 
Arraught  the  rule,  and  from  their  father  drew.  Fairy  Q. 

Arra'v.  n.  f  [1 array ,  Fr.  arreo,  Sp.  arredo ,  Ital.  from  rcye ,  Tent, 
order.  It  was  adopted  into  the  middle  Latin,  mille  hominum 
ar,  aliorum ,  Knighton.] 


1.  Order,  cfeiefiy  of  war. 

The  earl  efpying  them  fcattered  near  the  army,  fent  one  to 
command  them  to  their  array.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Wer’t  thou  fought  to  deeds. 

That  might  require  th’  array  of  war,  thy  skill 
Of  condudl  would  be  fuch,  that  all  the  world 
Could  not  fuftain  thy  prowefs.  Milton’ s  P ar.  Loft,  b.  iii, 

A  gen’ral  fets  his  army  in  array 
In  vain,  unlefs  he  fight  and  win  the  day.  Sir  J.  Denham . 

2.  Drefs. 

A  rich  throne,  as  bright  as  funny  day. 

On  which  there  fat  moft  brave  embellifhed 
With  royal  robes,  and  gorgeous  array , 

A  maiden  queen.  Fairy  Sheen,  l.  i. 

In  this  remembrance,  Emily  ere  day 
Arofe,  and  drefs'd  herfelf  in  rich  array  ; 

Frelh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair.  Dryd.  Fables. 

3.  In  law.  Array ,  of  the  Fr.  array ,  i.  e.  or  do,  the  ranking  or  fetting 

forth  of  a  jury  or  inqueft  of  men  impannelled  upon  a  caufe. 
Thence  is  the  verb  to  array  a  pannel,  that  is,  to  fet  forth  one 
by  another  the  men  impannelled.  Cowel. 

To  ARRA'Y.  v.  a.  [arroycr,  old  Fr.] 

1.  To  put  in  order. 

2.  To  deck ;  to  drefs ;  to  adorn  the  perfon ;  with  the  particle 
with. 

Deck  thyfelf  now  with  majefty  and  excellency,  and  array 
thyfelf  with  glory  and  beauty.  fob,  xl.  I C. 

Now  went  forth  the  morn. 

Such  as  in  higheft  heav’n,  array’d  in  gold 

Empyreal.  Milton’s  Paradtfe  Lojl,  b.  vi. 

One  veft  array’d  the  corps,  and  one  they  fpread 
O’er  his  clos’d  eyes,  and  wrapp’d  around  his  head.  Dryden. 

3.  In  law.  See  Array  in  law.  , 

ArraGers.  n.f.  [from  array. \  Officers  who  anciently  had 
the  care  of  feeing  the  foldiers  duly  appointed  in  their  armour. 

Cowel. 

ARREAR.  adv.  [arrlere,  Fr.  behind.]  Behind.  This  is  the  pri¬ 
mitive  fignification  of  the  word,  which,  though  not  now  in  ufe, 
feems  to  be  retained  by  Spenfer.  See  Rear. 

To  leave  with  fpeecl  Atlanta  fwift  arrear , 

Through  forefts  wild  and  unfrequented  land. 

To  chafe  the  lion,  boar,  or  rugged  bear.  Fairy  Sheen,  b.  ii. 

ArreGr.  n.f.  That  which  remains  behind  unpaid,  though 
due.  See  Arrearage. 

His  boon  is  giv’n  ;  his  knight  has  gain’d  the  day. 

But  loft  the  prize;  th’  arrears  are  yet  to  pay.  Dryd.  Fables . 
If  a  tenant  run  away  in  arrear  of  fome  rent,  the  land  re¬ 
mains;  that  cannot  be  carried  away,  or  loft.  Locke. 

It  will  comfort  our  grand-children,  when  they  fee  a  few  rags 
hung  up  in  Weftminfter-hall,  which  coft  an  hundred  millions, 
whereof  they  are  paying  the  arrears,  and  boafting  as  beggars 


do,  that  their  grandfathers  were  rich. 


SvAft. 


Arrearage,  n.  f  a  wordnow  little  ufed.  [frem  arrlere,  Fr.  be¬ 
hind.] 

Arrearage  is  the  remainder  of  an  account,  or  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  accountant ;  or,  more  gene¬ 
rally,  any  money  unpaid  at  the  due  time,  as  arrearage  of 
rent.  Cowel. 

Paget  fet  forth  the  king  of  England’s  title  to  his  debts  and 
penfi on  from  the  French  king;  with  all  arrearages.  Hayward. 

I  think. 

He’ll  grant  the  tribute,  fend  th’  arrearages , 

Ere  look  upon  our  Romans.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

The  old  arrearages  under  which  that  crown  had  long  groan¬ 
ed,  being  defrayed,  he  hath  brought  Lurana  to  uphold  and 
maintain  herfelf.  Hawel’s  Vocal  Forejl. 

ArreGrance.  n.f.  The  fame  with  arrear.  See  Arrear.  D. 

ArrentaGion.  n.f  [from  arrendar.  Span,  to  farm.]  Is,  in 
the  foreft  law,  the  licenfing  an  owner  of  lands  in  the  foreft,  to 
inclofethem  with  a  low  hedge  and  finall  ditch,  in  confideration 
of  a  yearly  rent.  Dift. 

ArreptiGious.  adj.  [arrcptv.s,  Lat.] 

1.  Snatched  away. 

2.  Crept  in  privily.  Diff. 

ArreNt.  n.f.  [from  arrejler,  Fr.  to  flop.] 

1,  In  law. 

A  flop  or  flay  ;  as,  a  man  apprehended  for  debt,  is  faid  to 
be  arreffed.  To  plead  in  arrejl  of  judgment,  is  to  fhew  caufe 
why  judgment  fhould  be  flayed,  though  the  verdidt  of  thetwelve 
be  parted.^  To  plead  in  arrejl  of  taking  the  inqueft.  upon  the 
former  iffue,  is  to  fhew  caufe  why  an  inqueft  fhould  not  be  ta¬ 
ken.  An  arreft  is  a  certain  reflraint  of  a  man's  perfon,  depriv¬ 
ing  him  of  his  own  will,  and  binding  it  to  become  obedient  to 
the  will  of  the  law,  and  may  be  called  the  beginning  of  im- 
prifonment.  Cowel. 

If  I  could  fpeak  fo  wifely  under  an  arrrf,  I  would  fend  for 
my  creditors  ;  yet  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom,  as 
the  morality  of  imprifonment.  Shakefp.  Meafure for  Mcafure. 

2.  Any  caption. 

To  the  rich  man,  who  had  promifed  himfelf  eafe  for  many 
years,  it  was  a  fad  arrejl,  that  his  foul  was  furprifed  the  firft 
night.  Taylor’s  Holy  Living. 
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3.  A  flop. 

1  he  flop  and  arrcji  of  the  air  fheweth,  that  the  air  hatii 
little  appetite  of  afeending.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijlory,  N3  24. 

To  ARRE  ST.  v.  a.  [arrejler,  Fr.  to  flop.] 

1.  I  o  feize  by  a  mandate  from  a  court  or  officer  of  juftice.  See 
Arrest. 

Good  tidings,  my  lord  Mattings,  for  the  which 
I  do  arrcji  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treafon.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 
Well,  well;  there’s  one  yonder  arrejicd ,  and  carried  to  pri - 
fon,  was  worth  five  thoufand  of  you  all.  Shake/  Meaf  for  M. 

2.  To  feize  any  thing  by  law. 

He  h/th  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford’s  hut  twenty  pounds  of 
money,  which  mutt;  be  paid  to  matter  Brook  ;  his  horfes  are 
arrcji ed  for  it.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for . 

3.  To  feize  ;  to  lay  hands  on. 

But  when  as  Morpheus  had  with  leaden  maze 
Arrejicd  all  that  goodly  company.  Fairy  Vhieer.,  b.  i. 

Age  itfelf,  which,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  will  not  be  baf¬ 
fled  or  defied,  fhall  begin  to  arrcji ,  feize,  and  remind  us  of  our 
mortality.  South. 

4.  To  with-hold ;  to  hinder. 

This  defect  of  theEnglifn  juftice  was  the  main  impediment 
that  did  arrcji  and  flop  the  courfe  of  the  conqueft. 

Sir  John  Davies. 

As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  fpeed 
Arrefi  her  flight,  is  fhe  to  death  decreed.  Dryd.  Fables. 

Nor  could  her  virtues,  nor  repeated  vows 
Of  thoufand  lovers,  the  relentlefs  hand 
Of  death  arrcji.  Philips. 

5.  To  flop  motion. 

To  manifeft  the  coagulative  power,  we  have  arrejled  the  flui¬ 
dity  of  new  milk,  and  turned  it  into  a  curdled  fubftance.  Boyle. 

Arre'st.  n.f  [In  horfemanfhip.]  A  mangey  humour  between 
the  ham  and  pattern  of  the  hinder  legs  of  a  horfe.  Diet. 

ARreted.  adj.  [ arredatus ,  low  Lat.]  He  that  is  convened 
before  a  judge,  and  charged  with  a  crime.  It  is  ufed  forrie- 
times  for  imputed  or  laid  unto ;  as,  no  folly  may  be  arreted  to 
one  under  age.  Cowel. 

To  Arri'de.  v.  a.  [. arrideo ,  Lat.J 

1.  To  laugh  at. 

2.  To  fmile;  to  look  pleafantly  upon  one. 

Arri'ere.  n.f.  [French.]  The  laft  body  of  an  army,  for  which 
we  now  ufe  rear. 

The  horfemen  might  iflue  forth  without  difturbance  of  the 
foot,  and  the  avant-guard  without  fhuffling  with  the  battail  or 
arriere.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Arri'ere  ran.  n.f.  [Cajfeneuve  derives  this  word  from  arriere 
and  ban  ;  ban  denotes  the  convening  of  the  noblefle  or  vaflals, 
who  hold  fees  immediately  of  the  crown;  and  arriere ,  thofe 
who  only  hold  of  the  king  mediately.]  A  general  proclama¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  king  of  France  fummons  to  the  war  all  that 
hold  of  him,  both  his  own  vaflals  or  the  noblefle,  and  the  vaf- 
fals  of  his  vaflals. 

ArriRre  fee,  or  fief.  Is  a  fee  dependant  on  a  fuperior  one. 
Thefe  fees  commenced,  when  the  dukes  and  counts,  rendering 
their  governments  hereditary  in  their  families,  diftributed  to 
their  officers  parts  of  the  royal  domains,  which  they  found  in 
their  refpeftive  provinces  ;  and  even  permitted  thofe  officers  to 
gratify  the  foldiers  under  them,  in  the  fame  manner. 

Arri'ere  vassal.  The  vaflal  of  a  vaflal.  Trevoux. 

Arrision.  n.f.  [arrifiOy  Lat.]  A  finding  upon.  Did. 

Arri'val.  n.f.  [from  arrive .] 

The  aft  of  coming  to  any  place  ;  and,  figuratively,  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  any  purpofe. 

How  are  we  changed,  fince  we  firft  faw  the  queen  ? 

She,  like  the  fun,  does  ftill  the  fame  appear, 

Bright  as  fhe  was  at  her  arrival  here.  Waller. 

The  unravelling  is  the  arrival  of  Ulyfies  upon  his  own  ifland. 

Broom  s  View  of  Epick  Poetry. 

Arri'vance.  n.f.  [from  arrive.]  Company  coming. 

Every  minute  is  expeftancy 

Of  more  arrivance.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

To  ARRI'VE.  v.  n.  [ arriver ,  Fr.  to  come  on  fhore.j 

1.  To  come  to  any  place  by  water. 

At  length  arriving  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 

Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with  toil. 

She  laid  her  down.  Dryden. 

2.  To  reach  any  place  by  travelling. 

When  we  were  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his  eftate,  we 
flopped  at  a  little  inn,  to  reft  ourfelves  and  our  horfes. 

3.  To  reach  any  point. 

The  bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  difficulty  to  arrive  at ; 
but  when  the  mind  is  there,  it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its  pro- 
grefs.  Locke. 

4.  To  gain  any  thing: 

It  is  the  higheft  wifdom  by  defpifing  the  world  to  arrive  at 
heaven  ;  they  are  blefled  who  converfe  with  God.  Taylor. 

The  virtuous  may  know  in  fpeculation,  what  they  could  ne¬ 
ver  arrive  at  by  practice,  and  avoid  the  fnares  of  the  crafty. 

Addifon.  Spectator ,  N  ;  24?: 

5.  The  thing  at  which  we  arrive  is  always  fuppofed  to  be 
good. 

Vol.  I. 
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C.  To  happen  ;  with  to  before  the  perfon.  This  fenfe  feems  no* 
proper. 

Happy  !  to  whom  this  glorious  dbath-  arrives , 

More  to  be  valued  than  a  thoufand  lives.  JValler.. 

ToArrode.  v.  a.  [arrodo,  Lat.J  To  gnaw  or  nibble.  Diet., 
A'rrogance.  )  n.f.  [ arrogantia ,  Lat.]  The  aft  or  quality  of 
ARrogancy.  J  taking  much  upon  one’s  fclf;  that  lpecies  of 
pride  which  confifts  in  exorbitant  claims. 

Stanley,  notwitbftanding  fhe’s  your  wife,' 

And  loves  not  me;  be  you,  good  lord,  aflur’d,  ,  . 

I  hate  not  you  (or  her  proud  arrogance.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

Pride  hath  no  other  glafs 
To  fhew  itfelf  but  pride  ;  for  fupple  knees 
h  eed  arrogance ,  and  are  the  proud  man’s  fees.  Sh.  Tr.  and  Or., 
Pride  and  arrogance ,  arid  the  evil  way,  and  the  froward 
mouth  do  I  hate.  Prov .  viii.  13. 

Difcourfing  of  matters  dubious,  arid  on  any  controvertible 
truths,  we  cannot,  without  arrogancy,  entreat  a  credulity. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  i. 
Humility  it  exprefies  by  the  {looping  and  bending  of  the 
head;  arrogance ,  when  it  is  lifted,  or,  as  we  fay,  totted  up. 

Dryd.  Dufrcfn. 

Arrogant,  adj.  [arrogaus,  Lat.]  Given  to  make  exorbitant 
claims;  haughty;  proud. 

Feagh’s  right  unto  that  country  which  he  claims,  or  thefig- 
niory  therein,  mutt  be  vain  and  arrogant.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

An  arrogant  way  of  treating  with  other  princes  and  ftates, 
is  natural  to  popular  governments.  Temple. 

Arrogantly,  adv.  [from  arrogant.]  In  an  arrogant  manner. 

Our  poet  may 

Himfelf  admire  the  fortune  of  his  play ; 

And  arrogantly ,  as  his  fellows  do, 

Think  he  writes  well,  becaufe  he  pleafes  you. 

Dryden’ s  Pro!,  to  Indian  Emperoiir , 
Another,  warm’d 

With  high  ambition,  and  conceit  of  prowefs 
Inherent,  arrogantly  thus  prefum’d  ; 

What  if  this  fword,  full  often  drench’d  in  blood. 

Should  now  cleave  fheer  the  execrable  head 
Of  Churchill.  Philips » 

ARrogantness.  n.f.  [from  arrogant.]  The  fame  with  arro¬ 
gance  ;  which  fee.  Dili. 

To  A'RROGATE.  v.  a  [arrogo,  Lat.]  To  claim  vainly ;  to 
exhibit  unjuft  claims  only  prompted  by  pride. 

I  intend  to  deferibe  this  battle  fully,  not  to  derogate  any 
thing  from  one  nation,  or  to  arrogate  to  the  other.  Sir  J.Hayw. 

f  he  popes  arrogated  unto  themfelves,  that  the  empire  was 
held  of  them  in  homage.  Sir  fValier  Raleigh's  EJfays. 

Who,  not  content 
With  fair  equality,  fraternal  ftate, 

Will  arrogate  dominion  undeferv’d,' 

Over  his  brethren:  Milton’s  ParadifeLoft ,  b.  xii. 

Rome  never  arrogated  to  herfelf  any  infallibility,  but  what 
fire  pretended  to  be  founded  upon  Chrift’s  promife.  Tillot.  Pr.. 
ArrogaRion.  n.J.  [from  arrogate.]  A  claiming  in  a  proud 
unjuft  manner.  Did. 

Arro'sion.  n.f  [from  arrofus,  Lat.]  A  gnawing.  Did c. 
ARrow.  n.f.  [ajiepe,  Sax.]  The  pointed  weapon  which  is  fhot 
from  a  bow.  Darts  are  thrown  by  the  hand,  but  in  poetry 
they  are  confounded. 

I  fwear  to  thee  by  Cupid’s  ftrongeft  bow. 

By  his  beft  arroiu  with  the  golden  head. 

Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 
Here  were  boys  fo  defperately  refolved,  as  to  pull  arrows  out 
of  their  flefh  and  deliver  them  to  be  fhot  again  by  the  archers 
on  their  fide.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

ARrowhead.  n.f.  [from  arrow  and  head.]  A  water  plant, 
fo  called  from  the  refemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  head  of  ari 
arrow.  Did . 

ARrowy.  adj.  [from  arrow.]  Confifting  of  arrows. 

He  faw  them  in  their  forms  of  battle  rang’d,  , 

How  quick  they  wheel’d,  and  flying,  behind  them  fhot 
Sharp  fleet  of  arrowy  fhow’r  againft  the  face 
Of  their  purfuers,  and  o’ercame  by  flight.  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  iii. 
Arse.  n.f.  [eap.ye,  Sax.]  The  buttocks,  or  hind  part  of  ant 
animal. 

To  hang  an  Arse.  A  vulgar  phrafe,  fignifying  to  be  tardy,-  flug- 
gifh,  or  dilatory. 

For  Hud  i  bras  wore  but  one  fpur. 

As  wifely  knowing,  could  he  ftir 
To  aftive  trot  one  fide  of ’s  horfe. 

The  other  would  not  hang  an  arfe.  Hudibras ,  cant,  i. 

Arse  foot.  n.f.  A  kind  of  water  fowl,  called  alfo  a  didapper.  D. 
Arse-smart.  [ Pcrficaria ,  Lat.] 

It  is  a  plant  with  an  apetulcus  flower,  having  feveral  chives 
from  the  multifid  calyx  :  the  pointal  becomes  an  oval  pointed 
fmooth  feed,  inclofed  in  the  capfule,  which  was  before  the 
flower-cup  ;  it  hath  jointed  ftalks,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  fpikes.  Several  fpecies  of  this  plant  grow  wild  upon  moift 
foils  and  dunghills.  Millar. 

ARsenal.  n.  f.  [arfenale,  Ital.]  A  repofitory  of  things  requifite 
to  war;  a  magazine* 
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I  would  have  &  room  for  the  old  Roman  inftrumentsofwar, 
where  you  might  fee  all  the  ancient  military  furniture,  as  it 
might  have  been  in  an  arfenal  of  old  Rome.  Add.  on  An.  Med. 
Arse'nical.  adj.  [fiom  arfenick.]  Containing arienick  ;  con- 
fifting  of  arfenick. 

An  hereditary  confumption,  or  one  engendered  by  arfenical 
fumes  under  ground,  is  incapable  of  cure.  Harvey  on  Confump. 

There  are  arfenical ,  or  other  like  noxious  minerals  lodged 
underneath.  Woodward1  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

A'rsenick.  n.f.  [^o-evneov.]  A  ponderous  mineral  fubftance, 
volatile  and  uninflammable,  which  gives  a  whitenefs  to  metals 
in  fufion,  and  proves  a  violent  corrofive  poifon ;  of  which  there 
are  three  forts.  Native  or  yellow  arfenick ,  called  alio  auripig- 
,  mentum  or  orpiment,  is  chiefly  found  in  copper  mines,  in  a 
fort  of  glebes  or  {tones  of  different  figures  and  fizes.  Its  colour, 
though  always  yellow,  yet  admits  of  different  fhades  and  mix¬ 
tures,  as  a  golden  yellow,  a  reddifh  yellow,  or  a  green  yellow. 
It  contains  a  frnall  portion  of  gold,  but  not  worth  the  expence 
of  feparating  it.  IVJoite  or  cryjialllne  arfenick  is  extracted  from 
.  the  native  kind,  by  fubliming  it  with  a  proportion  of  fea  fait, 
and  is  chiefly  ufed  among  us.  It  is  faid  to  be  found  native  in 
fome  German  mines.  The  fmalleft  quantity  qf  cryflalline 
arfenick ,  being  mixed  with  any  metal,  abfolutely  deftroys  its 
malleability ;  and  a  fingle  grain  will  turn  a  pound  of  copper 
into  a  beautiful  feeming  filver,  but  without  dudtility.  There 
is  a  method  pradtifed  in  Hungary,  of  procuring  yellow  and 
white  arfenick  from  cobalt.  Red  arfenick  is  a  preparation  of 
the  white,  made  by  adding  to  it  a  mineral  fulphur.  There 
are  feveral  chymical  preparations  of  arfenick ,  intended  to  blunt 
its  corrofive  falts,  and  render  it  a  fafe  medicine ;  but  experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  itfhould  never  be  ufed  inwardly,  in  any  form. 

Chambers. 

Arfenick  is  a  very  deadly  poifon  ;  held  to  the  fire,  it  emits 
fumes,  but  liquates  very  little.  Woodw.  on  Fojf. 

ART.  n.  f  [arte,  Fr.  ars,  Lat.] 

1.  The  power  of  doing  fomething  not  taught  by  nature  and  in- 
ftintft  ;  as,  to  walk  is  natural,  to  dance  is  an  art. 

Art  is  properly  an  habitual  knowledge  of  certain  rules  and 
maxims,  by  which  a  man  is  governed  and  diredled  in  his  ac¬ 
tions.  South. 

Bleft  with  each  grace  of  nature  and  of  art.  Pope. 

Ev’n  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot. 

The  laft  and  greateft  art,  the  art  to  blot.  Pope . 

2.  A  fcience ;  as,  the  liberal  arts. 

Arts  that  refpeft  the  mind  were  ever  reputed  nobler  than 
thofe  that  ferve  the  body.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Difcovery. 

3.  A  trade. 

This  obfervation  is  afforded  us  by  the  art  of  making  fugar. 

Boyle. 

4.  Artfulnefs ;  fkill ;  dexterity. 

The  art  of  our  neceffities  is  flrange. 

That  can  make  vile  things  precious.  Shak.  King  Lear. 

5.  Cunning. 

6.  Speculation. 

I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you  ; 

But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  fo.  Shakefp.  J.  Cafar. 
Arte'rxal.  adj.  [from  artery.]  That  which  relates  to  the  ar¬ 
tery  ;  that  which  is  contained  in  the  artery. 

Had  not  the  Maker  wrought  the  fpringy  frame. 

The  blood,  defrauded  of  its  nitrous  food, 

Had  cool’d  and  languifh’d  in  th’  arterial  road.  Blackmore. 

As  this  mixture  of  blood  and  chyle  paffeth  through  the  arte¬ 
rial  tube,  it  is  preffed  by  two  contrary  forces ;  that  of  the 
heart  driving  it  forward  againft  the  fides  of  the  tube,  and  the 
elaftick  force  of  the  air,  prefling  it  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  thofe 
air-bladders;  along  the  furface  of  which  this  arterial  tube 
creeps.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Arterio'tomy.  n.f.  [from  and  r to  cut.]  The 

operation  of  letting  blood  from  the  artery  :  a  practice  much  in 
ufe  among  the  French. 

A'RTERY.  n.f.  [arteria,  Lat.]  An  artery  is  a  conical  canal, 
conveying  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Each  artery  is  compofed  of  three  coats ;  of  which  the  firff  feems 
to  be  a  thread  of  fine  blood  veflels  and  nerves,  for  nourifhing 
the  coats  of  the  artery ;  the  fecond  is  made  up  of  circular,  or 
rather  lpiral  fibres,  of  which  there  are  more  or  fewer  flrata,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bignefs  of  the  artery.  Thefe  fibres  have  aflrong 
elafticity,  by  which  they  contract  themfelves  with  fome  force, 
when  the  power  by  which  they  have  been  flretched  out  ceafes. 
'I 'he  third  and  inmoft  coat  is  a  fine  tranfparent  membrane, 
which  keeps  the  blood  within  its  canal,  that  otherwise,  upon 
tine  dilatation  of  an  artery,  would  eafily  feparate  thefpiral  fibres 
from  one  another.  As  the  arteries  grow  fmaller,  thefe  coats 
^row  thinner,  and  the  coats  of  the  veins  feem  only  to  be  con¬ 
tinuations  of  the  capillary  arteries.  Quincy. 

The  arteries  are  elaftick  tubes,  endued  with  a  contradile 
force,  by  which  they  drive  the  blood  ft  ill  forward ;  it  being 
hindered  from  going  backward  by  the  valves  of  the  heart.  Aj‘b. 
A'rtful.  adj.  [from  art  and  full.] 

1.  Performed  with  art. 

The  laft  of  thefe  was  certainly  the  moft  cafy,  but,  for  the 
jaa*e  reafon,  the  lcaft  artful.  Dryden  s  Don  Scbajlian. 
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1.  Artificial ;  not  natural. 

3.  Cunning;  skilful;  dexterous. 

O  ftill  the  fame,  Ulyfles,  fhe  rejoin’ 

In  ufeful  craft  fuccefsfully  refin’d,  ? 

Artful  in  fpeech,  in  adtion,  and  in  mind.  3  Pope  s  Od. 

A^rt fully,  adv.  [from  artful.]  With  art;  skilfully ;  dexte- 
roufly. 

The  reft  in  rank  :  Honoria  chief  in  place, 

Was  artfully  contriv’d  to  fet  her  face, 

To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chace.  3  B)r  yd. Fab. 
Vice  is  the  natural  growth  of  our  corruption.  How  irrefif- 
tibly  muft  it  prevail,  when  the  feeds  of  it  are  artfully  i own,  and 
induftrioufly  cultivated  ?  Rogers  s  Sermons . 

A'rtfulness.  n.f.  [from  artful.] 

1.  Skill. 

Confider  with  how  much  artfulnefs  his  bulk  and  fituation  Is 
contrived,  to  have  juft  matter  to  draw  round  him  thefe  mafly 
bodies.  Cheyne's  P hilofophical  Principles . 

2.  Cunning. 

Arthri'tick.  3  [from  artMti^ 

Arthri'tical. 

1.  Gouty;  relating  to  the  gout. 

Frequent  changes  produce  all  the  arihritick  difeafes.  Arhuth. 

2.  Relating  to  joints. 

Serpents,  worms,  and  leaches,  though  fome  want  bones,  and 
all  extended  articulations,  yet  have  they  arthritical  analogies  ; 
and,  by  the  motion  of  fibrous  and  mufculous  parts,  are  able  to 
make  progreflion.  Brovjn's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 

ARTHRITIS,  n.f.  [llffr,  from  a  joint.]  Any  diftem- 

per  that  affects  the  joints,  but  the  gout  moft  particularly.  Qjyin. 

Artichoke,  n.f.  [ artichault ,  Fr.] 

This  plant  is  very  like  the  thiftle,  but  hath  large  fcaly  heads 
fhaped  like  the  cone  of  the  pine  tree ;  the  bottom  of  each  fcale, 
as  alfo  at  the  bottom  of  the  florets,  is  a  thick  flefliy  eatable  fub- 
ftance.  The  fpecies  are,  1.  The  garden  artichoke,  with  prickly, 
and  fmooth  leaves.  2.  Garden  artichoke,  without  prickles,  and 
reddifh  heads.  3.  The  wild  artichoke  of  Bceotia.  There  is  at 
prefent  but  one  fort  of  artichoke  cultivated  in  the  gardens  near 
London,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  red 
artichoke.  It  is  propagated  from  flips  or  fuckers  taken  from  the 
old  roots  in  February  or  March.  Millar. 

No  herbs  have  curled  leaves,  but  cabbage  and  cabbage  let¬ 
tuce  ;  none  have  double  leaves,  one  belonging  to  the  ftalk,  an¬ 
other  to  the  fruit  or  feed,  but  the  artichoke.  Bacon's  Nat ,  Hifl. 
Artichokes  contain  a  rich,  nutritious,  ftimulating  juice. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
A'rtichoke  of  Jerufalem.  See  Sun-Flower,  of  which  it  is 
a  fpecies. 

A'rtick.  adj.  [It  fhould  be  written  arftick,  from  Nor¬ 

thern  ;  under  the  Bear.  See  Arctick. 

But  they  would  have  winters  like  thofe  beyond  the  artick 
circle;  for  the  fun  would  be  80  degrees  from  them. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
In  the  following  example  it  is,  contrary  to  cuftom,  fpelt  af¬ 
ter  the  French  manner,  and  accented  on  the  laft  fyllable. 

To  you,  who  live  in  chill  degree. 

As  map  informs,  of  fifty  three. 

And  do  not  much  for  cold  atone. 

By  bringing  thither  fifty  one, 

Methinks  all  climes  fhould  be  alike. 

From  tropick  e’en  to  pole  artique.  Dryden . 

A'RTICLE.  n.f.  [ articulus ,  Lat.] 

1.  A  part  of  fpeech,  as  the,  an;  the  man,  an  ox. 

2.  A  fingle  claufe  of  an  account ;  a  particular  part  of  any  com¬ 
plex  thing. 

Laws  touching  matters  of  order  are  changeable  by  the  power 
of  the  church ;  articles  concerning  doctrine  not  fo.  Hooker. 

Have  the  fummary  of  all  our  griefs. 

When  time  fhall  ferve  to  fhew  in  articles.  Shak.  Henry  IV. 
Many  believe  the  article  of  remiflion  of  fins,  but  believe  it 
without  the  condition  of  repentance.  We  believe  the  article 
otherwife  than  God  intended  it.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

All  the  precepts,  promifes,  and  threatenings  of  the  gofpel 
will  rife  up  in  judgment  againft  us ;  and  the  articles  of  our 
faith  will  be  fo  many  arti.les  of  accufation;  and  the  great 
weight  of  our  charge  will  be  this,  that  we  did  not  obey  the 
gofpel  which  we  profefled  to  believe;  that  we  made  confeflion 
of  the  ehriftian  faith,  but  lived  like  heathens.  TiUotfon. 

You  have  frnall  reafon  to  repine  upon  that  article  of  life. 

Swift. 

3.  Terms  ;  ftipulations. 

I  embrace  thefe  conditions ;  let  us  have  articles  between  us. 

Shakefpeare' s  Cyrnbeline. 

It  would  have  gall’d  his  furly  nature. 

Which  eafily  endures  not  article , 

Tying  him  to  aught.  Shakefpeare' s  Ccriolanus. 

4.  Point  of  time  ;  exabltime. 

If  Cansfield  had  not,  in  that  article  of  time,  given  them  that 
brisk  charge,  by  which  other  troops  were  ready,  the  kinghim- 
felf  had  been  in  danger.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

To  Article,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun  article.]  Toflipulate;  to 
make  terms. 
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Such  In  love’s  warfare  Is  my  cafe, 

I  may  not  article  for  grace. 

Having  put  love  at  laft  to  fhow  this  face.  Donne. 

He  had  not  infringed  the  lead:  tittle  of  what  was  articled ,  that 
they  aimed  at  one  mark,  and  their  ends  were  concentrick. 

H oiv el's  Vocal  Forejl. 

If  it  be  faid,  God  chofe  the  fucceflor,  that  is  manifeftly  not 
fo  in  the  ftory  of  Jephtha,  where  he  articled  with  the  people, 
and  they  made  him  judge  over  them.  Locke. 

To  Article,  v.  a.  To  draw  up  in  particular  articles. 

He,  whofe  life  feems  fair,  yet  if  all  his  errours  and  follies 
were  articled againfl  him,  the  man  would  feem  vicious  and  mi- 
ferable.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Arti'cul  AR.  adj.  [articularis,  Lat.  belonging  to  the  joints.]  Is, 
in  medicine,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  difeafe,  which  more  imme¬ 
diately  infefts  the  joints.  Thus  the  gout  is  called  morbus  arti¬ 
cular  is. 

Arti'cul  ate.  adj.  [from  arti  cuius,  Lat.] 

I.  Diftindt,  as  the  parts  of  a  limb  by  joints ;  not  continued  in 
one  tone,  as  articulate  founds  ;  that  is,  founds  varied  and  chang¬ 
ed  at  proper  paufes,  in  oppofition  to  the  voice  of  animals, which 
admit  no  fuch  variety.  An  articulate  pronunciation,  a  manner 
of  fpeaking  clear  and  diflinct,  in  which  one  found  is  not  con¬ 
founded  with  another. 

In  fpeaking  under  water,  when  the  voice  is  reduced  to  an 
extreme  exility,  yet  the  articulate  founds,  the  words,  are  not 
confounded.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  195. 

The  firft,  at  leafl,  of  thefe  I  thought  deny’d 
To  beafts  ;  whom  God,  on  their  creation-day, 

Created  mute  to  all  articulate  found.  Milton  s  Farad.  Lojl. 

2>  Branched  out  into  articles.  This  is  a  meaning  little  in  ufe. 

His  inftrudtions  were  extreme  curious  and  articulate ;  and, 
in  them,  more  articles  touching  inquifition,  than  negotiation  : 
requiring  from  his  ambafladors  an  anfwer  in  diftindt  articles  to 
his  queftions.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

To  Arti'culate.  v.  a.  [from  article.'] 

1.  To  form  words  ;  to  fpeak  as  a  man. 

The  dogmatifl  knows  not  by  what  art  he  diredts  his  tongue, 
in  articulat'mg  founds  into  voices.  Glanvile’s  Scepfis  Scientifca. 

Parifian  academifts,  in  their  anatomy  of  apes,  tell  us,  that  the 
mufcles  of  the  tongue,  which  do  moft  ferve  to  articulate  a  word, 
were  wholly  like  to  thofe  of  man.  Ray  on  Creation. 

They  would  advance  in  knowledge,  and  not  deceive  them- 
felves  with  a  little  articulated  air.  Locke. 

2.  To  draw  up  in  articles. 

Thefe  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulated , 

Proclaim’d  at  market-crofles,  read  in  churches, 

To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

With  fome  fine  colour.  Shakefp.  Henry  TV. 

3.  To  make  terms.  Thefe  two  latter  fignifications  are  unufual. 

Send  us  to  Rome 

The  belt,  with  whom  we  may  articulate 
For  their  own  good  and  ours.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Arti'culately.  adv.  [from  articulate.]  In  an  articulate  voice. 
The  fecret  purpofe  of  our  heart,  no  lefs  articulately  fpoken  to 
God,  who  needs  not  our  words  to  difeern  our  meaning. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Arti'cul ateness.  n.  f.  [from  articulate.]  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  articulate. 

Articula'tion.  n.  f.  [from  articulate.] 

1.  The  juncture,  or  joint  of  bones. 

With  relation  to  the  motion  of  the  bones  in  their  articula¬ 
tions ,  there  is  a  twofold  liquor  prepared  for  the  inundtion  and 
lubrification  of  their  heads,  an  oily  one,  and  a  mucilaginous, 
fupplied  by  certain  glandules  feated  in  the  articulations.  Ray. 

2.  The  act  of  forming  words. 

I  conceive  that  an  extreme  fmall,  or  an  extreme  great  found, 
cannot  be  articulate,  but  that  the  articulation  requireth  a  me¬ 
diocrity  of  found.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  1  96. 

By  articulation  I  mean  a  peculiar  motion  and  figure  of  fome 
parts  belonging  to  the  mouth,  between  the  throat  and  lips. 

Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 

3.  [In  botany.]  The  joints  or  knots  in  fome  plants,  as  the  cane. 
A'rtifice.  n.f  [, artifeium ,  Lat.] 

1.  Trick;  fraud;  ftratagem. 

It  needs  no  legends,  no  fervice  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  none 
of  all  thefe  laborious  artifices  of  ignorance;  none  of  all  thefe 
cloaks  and  coverings.  South. 

2.  Art ;  trade. 

Artificer,  n.f.  [artifex,  Lat.] 

1.  An  artifl;  a  manufacturer  ;  one  by  whom  any  thing  is  made. 

The  lights,  doors,  and  flairs,  rather  directed  to  the  ufe  of 
the  guefl,  than  to  the  eye  of  the  artificer.  Sidney. 

The  great  artificer  would  be  more  than  ordinarily  exadt  in 
drawing  his  own  pidlure.  South. 

So  in  the  practices  of  artificers ,  and  the  manufactures  of  fe- 
veral  kinds,  the  end  being  propofed,  wc  find  out  ways.  Locke. 

2.  A  forger ;  a  contriver. 

He  foon  aware, 

Each  perturbation  fmooth’d  with  outward  calm. 

Artificer  of  fraud  !  and  was  the  firft 

That  practis’d  falfehood  under  faintly  fhew.  Paradife  Lojl. 
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Th’  artificer  of  lies 

Renews  tli’  afiault,  and  his  lalt  batt’ry  tries.  Dry  den  s  Fat. 

3.  A  dexterous  or  artful  fellow. 

Let  you  alone,  cunning  artificer.  Ben.  J 

Artificial,  adj.  [artificiel,  ¥ r.J  °onfon. 

1.  Made  by  art;  not  natural. 

Bafilius  ufed  the  artificial  day  of  torches  to  lighten  the  fports 
their  inventions  could  contrive.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

The  curtains  clofely  drawn  the  light  to  gkreen, 

As  if  he  had  contriv’d  to  lie  unfeen  : 

Thus  cover’d  with  an  artificial  night, 

Sleep  did  his  office.  Dry  den’s  Fables. 

There  is  no  natural  motion  perpetual;  yet  it  doth  not  hin¬ 
der  but  that  it  is  poffible  to  contrive  fuch  an  artificial  revolu¬ 
tion.  Wilkins’s  Dcedalus. 

2.  Fictitious;  not  genuine. 

Why,  I  can  fmile,  and  murder  while  I  fmile. 

And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart, 

And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

3.  Artful ;  contrived  with  skill. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  the  more  artificial ,  as  thofe  of  a  fingle  per- 
fon  the  more  natural  governments,  orders,  and  inflitutions. 

Temple. 

Artificial  Arguments,  [in  rhetorick.]  Are  proofs  on  confide- 
rations  which  arife  from  the  genius,  induflry,  or  invention  of 
the  orator;  fuch  are  definitions,  caufes,  effeCts,  &c.  which  are 
thus  called,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  laws,  authorities,  citations, 
and  the  like,  which  are  faid  to  be  inartificial  arguments. 
Artificial  Lines ,  on  a  feCtor  or  fcale,  are  lines  fo  contrived  as 
to  reprefent  the  logarithmick  fines  and  tangents  ;  which,  by 
the  help  of  the  line  of  numbers,  folve,  with  tolerable  exaCtnefs, 
queftions  in  trigonometry,  navigation,  &c.  Chambers. 

Artificial  Numbers ,  are  the  fame  with  logarithms. 
Artificially,  adv.  [from  artificial.] 

1.  Artfully;  with  skill;  with  good  contrivance. 

How  cunningly  he  made  his  faultinefs  lefs,  how  artificially  he 
fet  out  the  torments  of  his  own  confcience.  Sidney. 

Should  any  one  be  caft  upon  a  defolate  ifland,  and  find  there 
a  palace  artificially  contrived,  and  curioufly  adorned.  Ray. 

2.  By  art;  not  naturally. 

It  is  covered  on  all  fiaes  with  earth,  crumbled  into  powder, 
as  if  it  had  been  artificially  fifted.  Adclifon’s  Remarks  on  Italy. 
Artifi'cialness.  n.f  [from  artificial.]  Artfulnefs.  Dili. 
Artifi'cious.  adj.  [from  artifice.]  The  fame  with  artificial. 
Arti'llery.  n.f.  It  has  no  plural,  [ar tiller ie,  Fr.] 

1.  Weapons  of  war. 

And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  unto  his  lad,  and  faid  unto 
him,  Go,  carry  them  unto  the  city. 

2,  Cannon;  great  ordnance. 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field  ? 

And  heav’n’s  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ?  Shak.  T.  Shrew. 

I’ll  to  the  T ower  with  all  the  hafle  I  can, 

To  view  th’  artillery  and  ammunition.  Shak.  Henry  VI. 
Upon  one  wing  the  artillery  was  drawn,  being  fixteen  pieces, 
every  piece  having  pioneers  to  plain  the  ways.  Hayward. 
He  that  viev/s  a  fort  to  take  it, 

Plants  his  artillery  ’gainft  the  weakeft  place.  Denh.  Sophy. 
Artisa'n.  n.f.  [French,] 

1.  Artifl;  profefior  of  an  art. 

What  are  the  moft  judicious  artifans ,  but  the  mlmicks  of 
nature  ?  Wotton’s  Architecture. 

Belt  and  happieft  artifan , 

Beil  of  painters,  if  you  can, 

With  your  many-colour’ d  art. 

Draw  the  miftrefs  of  my  heart.  Guardian. 

2.  Manufacturer;  low  tradesman. 

I  who  had  none  but  generals  to  oppofe  me,  muft  have  an  ar¬ 
tifan  for  my  antagonift.  Addifon.  Whig  Examiner. 

A'rtist.  n.  f  [, artijle ,  Fr.] 

1.  The  profeflor  of  an  art,  generally  of  an  art  manual. 

How  to  build  fliips,  and  dreadful  ordnance  caft, 

Inftruct  the  artijls ,  and  reward  their  hafle.  Waller. 

Rich  with  the  fpoils  of  many  a  conquer’d  land. 

All  arts  and  artijls  Thefeus  could  command. 

Who  fold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame: 

The  matter  painters  and  the  carvers  came.  Dryden’s  Fables. 
When  I  made  this,  a n  artifl  undertook  to  imitate  it;  but 
ufing  another  way,  fell  much  fhort.  Newton’s  Opticks. 

2.  A  skilful  man ;  not  a  novice. 

If  any  one  thinks  himfelf  an  artifl  at  this,  let  him  number  up 

the  parts  of  his  child’s  body.  Locke. 

A'rtlesly.  adv.  [from  artlefs.]  In  an  artlefs  manner;  natu¬ 
rally;  fincerely. 

Nature  and  truth,  though  never  fo  low  or  vulgar,  arc  yet 
pleafing  when  openly  and  artlefiy  reprefented.  Pope’s  Letters. 
A'rtless.  adj.  [from  art  and  lefs.] 

1.  Unskilful ;  fometimes  with  the  particle  of. 

The  high-fhoo’d  plowman,  fhould  he  quit  the  land, 

Artlefs  of  ftars,  and  of  the  moving  fand.  Dryden’s  Pcrf 

2.  Without  fraud;  as,  an  artlefs  maid. 

3.  Contrived  without  skill ;  as,  an  artlefs  tale- 
ToA'rtuate.  v.a.  [artuatus, Lat.]  To  tear  limb  from  Jimb.  D. 

.  ,  Aru'n- 
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ArundIna'ceous.  adj.  [i arundinaceus ,  Lat.]  Of  or  like  reeds. 

DiSt. 

Arundi'neous.  ad).  [arundineus,  Lat.]  Abounding  with  reeds. 
As.  conjunct,  [als,  Teut.] 

1.  In  the  fame  manner  with  fomething  elfe. 

When  thou  doft  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 

Approach  me,  and  thou  fhalt  be  as  thou  waft. 

Shakefpeare  Henry  IV. 
In  fmging,  as  in  piping,  you  excel ; 

And  fcarce  your  mafter  could  perform  fo  well.  Dryden. 
I  live  as  I  did,  I  think  as  I  did,  I  love  you  as  I  did  ;  but  all 
thefe  are  to  no  purpofe  :  the  world  will  not  live,  think,  or  love 
as  I  do.  Swift's  Letters. 

2.  In  the  manner  that. 

Mad  as  I  was,  I  could  not  bear  his  fate 
With  fdent  grief,  but  loudly  blam’d  the  ftate.  Dryden' s  Ain. 
“T  he  landlord,  in  his  fhirt  as  he  was,  taking  a  candle  in  one 
hand,  and  a  drawn  fword  in  the  other,  ventured  out  of  the 

room-  Arbuthnot  and  Pope's  Mart.  Seri  bier  us. 

3.  That;  in  a  confequential  fenfe. 

The  cunningeft  mariners  were  fo  conquered  by  the  ftorm,  as 
they  thought  it  beft  with  ftricken  fails  to  yield  to  be  governed 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

He  had  fuch  a  dexterous  proclivity,  as  his  teachers  were  fain 
to  j^rain  his  forwardnefs.  Wotton. 

1  he  relations  are  fo  uncertain,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
examination.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  N"  986. 

God  fflall  by  grace  prevent  fin  fo  foon,  as  to  keep  the  foul  in 
the  virginity  of  its  firft  innocence.  South. 

4>  In  the  ftate  of  another. 

Madam,  were  I  as  you,  I’d  take  hercounfel; 

I’d  fpeak  my  own  diftrefs.  A.  Philips ,  Dijlrejl  Mother. 

5.  Under  a  particular  confideration ;  with  a  particular  refpebt. 

Befides  that  law  which  concerneth  men  as  men,  and  that 
which  belongs  unto  men  as  they  are  men,  linked  with  others  in 
fome  fociety  ;  there  is  a  third  which  touches  all  feveral  bodies 
politick,  fo  far  forth  as  one  of  them  hath  publick  concerns  with 
another.  Hooker's  Ecclefiafical  Polity ,  b.  i. 

I  fay  ’tis  copper.  Dar’ft  thou  be  as  good  as  thy  word  now  ? — 
"  *  Why,  Hal,  thou  knoweft,  as  thou  art  but  a  man,  I  dare  ; 

but  as  thou  art  a  prince,  I  fear  thee,  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the 
lion  s  whelp.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

The  objections  that  are  raifed  againft  it  as  a  tragedy,  are  as 
follow.  Gay's  Pref.  to  What  d'ye  call  it. 

6.  Like  ;  of  the  fame  kind  with. 

A  fimple  idea  is  one  uniform  idea,  as  fweet,  bitter.  Watts. 
7  •  In  the  fame  degree  with. 

Where  you,  unlefs  you  areas  matter  blind. 

Conduct  and  beauteous  difpofition  find.  Black  more. 

W ell  haft  thou  fpoke,  the  blue-eyed  maid  replies, 

Thou  good  old  man,  benevolent  as  wife.  Pope's  Odyffey. 
8.  As  if ;  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  fquire  began  nigher  to  approach. 

And  wind  his  horn  under  the  caftle-wall, 

That  with  the  noife  it  fhook  as  it  would  fall.  Fairy  Apueen. 
They  all  contended  to  creep  into  his  humour,  and  to  do  that, 
as  of  themfelves,  which  they  conceived  he  defired  they  fhould 
^°*  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Contented  in  a  neft  of  fnow  } 

He  lies,  as  he  his  blifs  did  know,  C 

And  to  the  wood  no  more  would  go.  3  Waller, 

So  hot  th’  aflault,  fo  high  the  tumult  rofe, 

As  all  the  Dardan  and  Argolick  race 

Had  been  contracted  in  that  narrow  fpace.  Dryden' s  Ain. 

Can  mifery  no  place  of  fafety  know. 

The  noife  purfues  me  wherefoe’er  I  go, 

As  fate  fought  only  me.  Dryden' s  Aurengz. 

9.  According  to  what. 

Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but  minifters  by 
whom  ye  believed,  evenr/r  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man. 

1  Cor.  iii.  5. 

Their  figure  being  printed. 

As  juft  before,  I  think,  I  hinted, 

Alma  inform’d  can  try  the  cafe. 

As  Hie  had  been  upon  the  place.  Prior. 

The  republick  is  fhut  up  in  the  great  duke’s  dominions,  who 
at  prefent  is  very  much  incenfed  againft  it.  The  occafion  is  as 
follows.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

10.  As  it  were;  in  fome  fort. 

As  for  the  daughters  of  king  Edward  IV.  they  thought  kino- 
Richard  had  faid  enough  for  them  ;  and  took  them  to  be  but 
as  of  the  king’s  party,  becaufc  they  were  in  his  power,  and  at 
his  difpofal.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

1 1.  While;  at  the  fame  time  that. 

At  either  end,  it  whiffled  as  it  flew, 

And  as  the  brands  were  green,  fo  dropp’d  the  dew ; 

InfeCfed  as  it  fell  with  fweat  of  fanguine  hue.  Dryd.  Fab. 

I  hefe  haughty  words  AleClo’s  rage  provoke, 

And  frighted  Turnus  trembled  as  file  fpoke.  Dryden' s  /En. 

So  the  pure  limpid  ftream,  when  foul  with  ftains 
Of  ruffling  torrents,  and  descending  rains, 

Works  itfelf  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines.  Addifon' s  Cato. 


12.  Becaufe. 

He  that  comrhahded  the  injury  to  be  done,  is  firft  bound  ; 
then  he  that  did  it ;  and  they  alfo  are  obliged  who  did  fo  aflift, 
as  without  them  the  thing  could  not  have  been  done.  Taylor. 

13.  As  being. 

The  kernels  draw  out  of  the  earth  juice  fit  to  nouriffl  the 
tree,  as  thofe  that  would  be  trees  themfelves.  Bacon  s  Nat  Hijl. 

14.  Equally. 

Before  the  place 

A  hundred  doors  a  hundred  entries  grace; 

As  many  voices  ifiue,  and  the  found 

Of  Sibyl’s  word  as  many  times  rebound.  Dryden' s  /En. 

15.  How;  in  what  manner. 

Men  are  generally  permitted  to  publiffl  books,  and  contra-  * 
did  others,  and  even  themfelves,  as  they  pleafe,  with  as  little 
danger  of  being  confuted,  as  of  being  underftood.  Boyle. 

16.  With;  anfwering  to  like  or  fame. 

Sifter,  well  met ;  whither  away  fo  faft  ?  — 

— No  further  than  the  Tower;  and,  as  I  guefs, 

Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourfelves, 

I  o  gratulatethe  gentle  princes  there.  Shakefp.  Richard-Ill. 

17.  In  a  reciprocal  fenfe,  anfwering  to  as. 

Every  offence  committed  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  may,  in  the 
ftate  of  nature,  be  alfo  punilhed,  and  as  far  forth  as  it  may  in 
a  commonwealth.  Locke. 

As  fure  as  it  is  good,  that  human  nature  fflould  exift  ;  fo  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  circular  revolutions  of  the  earth  and  planets, 
rather  than  other  motions  which  might  as  poffibly  have  been, 
do  declare  God.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

18.  Going  before  as,  in  a  comparative  fenfe;  the  firft  as  beino- 
lometimes  underftood. 

Sempronius  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Cato.  Addifon' s  Cato . 

Bright  as  the  fun,  and  like  the  morning  fair.  Granville. 

19.  Anfwering  to  fuch. 

Is  it  not  every  man’s  intereft,  that  there  fflould  be  fuch  a  go- 
vernour  of  the  world  as  defigns  our  happinefs,  as  would  govern 
us  for  our  advantage.  Tillotfon. 

20.  Having  fo  to  anfwer  it ;  in  a  conditional  fenfe. 

Asi, ar  as  they  carry  light  and  convidiion  to  any  other  man’s 
underftanding,  fo  far,  1  hope,  my  labour  may  be  of  ufe  to 
him.  Locke. 

21.  So  is  fometimes  underftood. 

As  in  my  fpeculations  I  have  endeavoured  to  extinguiffl  paf- 
fion  and  prejudice,  I  am  ftill  defirous  of  doing  fome  good  in 
this  particular.  Spectator,  N°  126. 

22.  Anfwering  to  fo  conditionally. 

So  may  th’  sufpicious  queen  of  love. 

To  thee,  O  facred  fliip,  be  kind  ; 

As  thou  to  whom  the  mufe  commends. 

The  beft  of  poets  and  of  friends, 

Doft  thy  committed  pledge  reftore.  Dryden. 

23.  Before  how  it  is  fometimes  redundant ;  but  this  is  in  low  lan¬ 
guage. 

As  how,  dear  Syphax  ?  Addifon' s  Cato: 

24.  It  feems  to  be  redundant  before  yet-,  to  this  time. 

Though  that  war  continued  nine  years,  and  this  hath  as  yet 
lafted  but  fix,  yet  there  hath  been  much  more  adlion  in  the  pre,- 
fef war.  Addifon. 

25.  In  a  fenfe  of  comparifon,  followed  by  fo. 

As  when  a  dab-chick  waddles  through  the  copfe 
On  feet  and  wings,  and  flies,  and  wades,  and  hops  ; 

So  lab’ring  on,  with  ffloulders,  hands,  and  head. 

Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  figure  fpread.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

26.  As  for  ;  with  refpeH  to. 

As  for  the  reft  of  thofe  who  have  written  againft  me,  they 
deferve  not  the  leaft  notice.  Dryden' s  Fables,  Preface. 

27.  As  if  ;  in  the  fame  manner  that  it  would  be,  if. 

Anfwering  their  queftions,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  that  needed 

^  t.  Locke. 

28.  As  to  ;  with  refpeft  to. 

I  pray  thee,  fpeak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 

As  thou  doft  ruminate ;  and  give  thy  worft  of  thoughts 
The  worft  of  words.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

They  pretend,  in  general,  to  great  refinements,  as  to  what 
regards  chriftianity.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

I  was  miftaken  as  to  the  day,  placing  that  accident  about 
thirty-fix  hours  fooner  than  it  happened.  Swift. 

29.  As  well  as;  equally  with. 

Each  man’s  mind  has  fome  peculiarity,  as  well  as  his  face 
that  diftinguiffles  him  from  all  others.  Locke. 

It  is  adorned  with  admirable  pieces  of  fculpture,  as  well  mo- 
dern  *r  ancient.  jddfQn  on  ltd 

30.  As  THOUGH  ;  as  if. 

1  hefe  fflould  be  at  firft  gently  treated,  as  though  we  expedled 
an  impofthumation.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

ASA  DULCIS.  See  Be  nzoin. 

\n'f-  A  Sum  or  refm  brought  from  the  Eaft 
ASM  FOk  I  IDA.  }  Indies,  of  a  fflarp  tafte,  and  a  ftrong  of- 
fenfive  fmcll ;  which  is  faid  to  diftil,  during  the  heat  of  lum- 
rner,  from  a  little  fflrub,  frequent  in  Media,  Perfia,  Aflyrla,  and 
j  ,  *  ^  ^  ^  white,  bordering  on  yellow,  then  on  red, 

and,  laltly,  \10let ;  and  melts  under  the  fingers  like  wax.  It  is 
4  *  of 
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of  known  efficacy  in  fome  uterine  diforders;  but  the  ranknefs 
of  its  fmell  occafions  it  to  be  fcldom  ufed  but  by  farriers  ;  yet, 
in  the  Fall  Indies,  it  makes  an  ingredient  in  their  rap-outs. 

Chambers, 

ASARABA'CCA .  n.f.  [afarum,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

The  flower  cup  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  the  fruit  into 
fix  cells,  filled  with  oblong  feeds.  The  leaves  arc  roundifh, 
thick,  and  almoft  of  the  colour  of  thofe  of  the  ivy  tree.  There 
are  two  forts,  the  common  afarabacca ,  and  that  of  Canada.  The 
firft:  fort  is  ufed  in  medicine.  It  delights  in  a  moift  fhady  place, 
and  is  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in  sjutumn.  ' Millar . 

Asbe'stine.  adj.  [from  asbeflos.]  Something  incombuftible,  or 
that  partakes  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  lapis  asbejlos. 
ASBE  STOS,  n.  f  A  fort  of  native  foffilc  ftone,  which 

may  be  fplit  into  threads  and  filaments,  from  one  inch  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  very  fine,  brittle,  yet  fomewhat  tractable, 
lilky,  and  of  a  greyifh  colour,  not  unlike  talc  of  Venice.  It 
is  almoft  infipid  to  the  taftc,  indiftoluble  in  water,  and  endued 
with  the  wonderful  property  of  remaining  unconfumed  in  the 
fire,  which  only  whitens  it.  But,  notwithftanding  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  in  two  trials  before  the  Royal  Society,  a  piece 
of  cloth  made  of  this  ftone  was  found  to  lofe  a  dram  of  its 
weight  each  time.  Paper  as  well  as  cloth  has  been  made  of 
this  ftone ;  and  Pliny  fays  he  had  feen  napkins  of  it,  which,  be¬ 
ing  taken  foul  from  the  table,  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
better  fcowered  than  if  they  had  been  waftted  in  water.  This 
ftone  is  found  in  many  places  of  Afia  and  Europe  ;  particularly 
in  the  ifland  of  Anglefey  in  Wales,  and  in  Aberdeenfhire  in 
Scotland.  Chambers. 

ASCA1 RIDES  n.f.  [aV*a£ihc,  from  do-xx^ «,  to  leap.]  Little 
worms  in  the  reftum,  fo  called  from  their  continual  trouble- 
fome  motion,  caufing  an  intolerable  itching.  Sjhtincy. 

To  ASCEND,  v.  n.  [afeendoy  Lat.] 

1.  To  mount  upwards. 

Then  to  the  heav’n  of  heav’ns  (hall  he  afeend 
With  victory,  triumphing  through  the  air 
Over  his  foes  and  thine.  Miltons  Par.  Lofl ,  b.  xii. 

2.  To  proceed  from  one  degree  of  knowledge  to  another. 

By  thefe  fteps  we  {hall  afeend  to  more  juft  ideas  of  the  glory 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  who  is  intimately  united  to  God,  and  is  one 
with  him.  IVatts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  To  ftand  higher  in  genealogy. 

The  only  inceft  was  in  the  afeending ,  not  collateral  or  de¬ 
fending  branch  ;  as  when  parents  and  children  married,  this 
was  accounted  inceft.  Broome’s  Notes  on  the  Odyffey. 

To  Ascend,  v.a.  To  climb  up  any  thing. 

They  afeend  the  mountains,  they  defend  the  vallies. 

Delane’s  Revelation  examined. 
Asce'ndable.  adj.  [from  afeend.]  That  maybe  afeended.  Diet. 
Ascendant,  n.f.  [from  afeend.] 

1.  The  part  of  the  ecliptick  at  any  particular  time  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  which  is  fuppofed  by  aftrologers  to  have  great  influence. 

2.  Height;  elevation. 

He  was  initiated,  in  order  to  gain  inftruftion  in  fciences  that 
were  there  in  their  higheft  afeendant.  Temple. 

3.  Superiority ;  influence. 

By  the  afeendant  he  had  in  his  underftanding,  and  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  his  nature,  he  could  perfuade  him  very  much.  Claren. 
What  ftar  I  know  not,  but  fome  ftar  I  find, 

Has  giv’n  thee  an  afeendant  o’er  my  mind.  Dryden’s  Pcrf 
When  they  have  got  an  afeendant  over  them,  they  fhould  ufe 
it  with  moderation,  and  not  make  themfelves  fcarecrows.  Locke. 

4.  One  of  the  degrees  of  kindred  reckoned  upwards. 

The  moft  nefarious  kind  of  baftards,  are  inceftuous  baftards, 
which  are  begotten  between  afeendants  and  defendants  in  in¬ 
finitum  ;  and  between  collaterals,  as  far  as  the  divine  prohibi¬ 
tion.  Ayliffe’s  Parergon. 

Ascendant,  adj.  f 

1.  Superiour;  predominant;  overpowering. 

Chrift  outdoes  Mofes,  before  he  difplaces  him  ;  and  {hews  an 
afeendant  fpirit  above  him.  South. 

2.  In  an  aftrolcgical  lenfe,  above  the  horizon. 

Let  him  ftudy  the  conftellation  of  Pegafus,  which  is  about 
that  time  afeendant.  Brown  s  V nlgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv. 

Asce'ndency.  n.f.  [from  afeend.']  Influence;  power. 

Cuftom  has  fome  afeendeney  over  undei {landing,  and  what  at 
one  time  feemed  decent,  appears  difagreeable  afterwards. Watts. 
Asce'nsion.  n.  f  [ afeenfio ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  afeending  or  rifing  ;  frequently  applied  to  the  vi- 
fible  elevation  of  our  Saviour  to  heaven. 

Then  rifing  from  his  grave, 

Spoil’d  principalities,  and  pow’rs,  triumph’d 
In  open  {hew  ;  and,  with  afeenfion  bright, 

Captivity  led  captive  through  the  air.  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x. 

2.  The  thing  rifing,  or  mounting. 

Men  err  in  the  theory  of  inebriation,  conceiving  the  brain 
doth  only  fufFer  from  vaporous  aj'eenflons  from  the  ftomach. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 
Asce'nsion,  in  aftronomy,  is  either  right  or  oblique.  Right  afeen¬ 
fion  of  the  fun,  or  a  ftar,  is  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial, 
counted  from  the  beginning  of  Aries,  which  rifes  with  the  fun 
or  ftar  in  a  right  fphere.  Oblique  afeenfion  is  an  arch  of  the 

y  Ol.  1. 
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equator  intercepted  between  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  and  that 
point  of  the  equator  which  rifes  together  with  a  ftar  in  an 
oblique  fphere. 

Ascension  day.  The  day  on  which  the  afeenfion  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  is  commemorated,  commonly  called  Holy  Thurfday;  the 
Thurfday  but  one  before  Whitfuntide. 

Asce'nsion  aj.  Difference ,  is  the  difference  between  the  right  and 
oblique  afeenfion,  of  the  fame  point  to  the  furface  of  the  fphere. 

Chambers. 

Ascf/nsive.  adj.  [from  afeend.]  In  a  ftate  of  afeent. 

The  cold  augments  when  the  days  begin  to  encreafe,  though 
the  fun  be  then  afeenfive ,  and  returning  from  the  winter  tro- 
pick.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv. 

Asce'nt.  n.  f.  [ afeenfus ,  Lat.] 

1.  Rife;  the  aft  of  rifing. 

To  him  with  fwift  afeent  he  up  return’d, 

Into  his  blifsful  bofom  reaffum’d 
^  In  glory,  as  of  old.  Miltons  Par.  Lofl,  b.  x. 

2.  The  way  by  which  one  afeends. 

The  temple,  and  the  feveral  degrees  of  afeent,  whereby  men 
did  climb  up  to  the  fame,  as  if  it  had  been  a  feala  coeli,  be  all 
poetical  and  fabulous.  Bacon’s  New  Atlanta 

It  was  a  rock 

Confpicuous  far  ;  winding  with  one  afeent 

Acceffib'e  from  earth,  one  entrance  high.  Par.  Lofl,  b.  iv. 

3.  An  eminence,  or  high  place. 

No  land  like  Italy  erefts  the  fight,  , 

By  fuch  a  vaft  afeent ,  or  fwells  to  fuch  a  height.  Addifon. 

A ‘wide  flat  cannot  be  pleafant  in  the  Elyftan  fields,  unlefs  it 
be  diverfified  with  deprefled  valleys  and  fwelling  afeents.  Bentl. 

To  ASCERTAIN,  v.  a.  [ acertener ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  make  certain ;  to  fix  ;  to  eftablifh. 

The  divine  law  both  afeertaineih  the  truth,  and  fupplieth  unto 
us  the  want  of  other  laws.  Hooker,  b.  i. 

Money  differs  from  uncoined  filver  in  this,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  filver  in  each  piece  is  afeertained  by  the  ftamp.  Locke. 

2.  To  make  confident ;  to  take  away  doubt;  often  with  of. 

If  it  be  on  right  judgment  of  myfelf,  it  may  give  me  the 
other  certainty,  that  is,  afeertain  me  that  I  am  in  the  number 
ot  God’s  children.  Hammond’ s  Practical  Catechifm. 

This  makes  us  aft  with  a  repofe  of  mind  and  wonderful 
tranquillity,  becaufe  it  afeertains  us  of  the  goodnefs  of  our 
work.  Dryden’s  Dufrejhoy. 

Ascerta'iner.  n.f.  [from  afeertain.']  The  perfon  that  proves 
or  eftablifhes. 

Ascertainment,  n.f  [from  afeertain.'}  A  fettled  rule  ;  an. 
eftablifhed  ftandard. 

For  want  of  afeertaimnent ,  how  far  a  writer  may  exprefs  his 
good  wifhes  for  his  country,  innocent  intentions  may  be  charg¬ 
ed  with  crimes.  Swift  to  Lord  Middleton. 

Asce'tick.  adj.  [aV*AAr.]  Employed  wholly  in  exercifes  of 
devotion  and  mortification. 

None  lived  fuch  long  lives  as  monks  and  hermits,  fequeftered 
from  plenty  to  a  conftant  afeetick  courfe  of  the  fevereft  abfti- 
nence  and  devotion.  South. 

Asce'tick:.  n.f.  He  that  retires  to  devotion  and  mortification  ; 
a  hermit. 

I  am  far  from  commending  thofe  afceticks,  that,  out  of  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  keeping  themfelves  unfpotted  from  the  world,  take  up 
their  quarters  in  defarts.  Norris. 

He  that  preaches  to  man,  IhouJd  underftand  what  is  in  man  ; 
and  that  skill  can  fcarce  be  attained  by  an  afeetick  in  his  foli- 
tudes.  «  Attcrbury’ s  Sermons. 

A  SCII.  n.f.  It  has  no  fingular.  [from  a.  without,  and  cW,  a  fha- 
dow.]  Thofe  people  who,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  have 
no  fhadow  at  n  'on ;  fuch  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone, 
becaufe  they  have  the  fun  twice  a  year  vertical  to  them.  DiBf, 

Asci'tes.  n.f  [from  xo-y.<&,  a  bladder.J  A  particular  fpecies  of 
dropfy ;  a  fwelling  of  the  lower  belly  and  depending  parts, 
from  an  extravafation  and  cclleftion  of  water  broke  out  of  its 
proper  veflels.  This  cafe,  when  certain  and  inveterate,  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  admit  of  no  cure  but  by  means  of  the  manual 
operation  of  tapping.  fluincy. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  dropfy,  the  anafarca,  called  aim  leu- 
cophlegmacy,  when  the  extravafated  matter  fwims  in  the  cells 
of  the  membrana  adipofa  ;  and  the  afeites ,  when  the  water  pof- 
feffes  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

Asci'tical.  1  adj.  [from  afeites.]  Belonging  to  an  afeites;  drop- 

Asci'tick.  5  heal;  hydropical. 

When  it  is  part  of  another  tumour,  it  is  hydropical,  either 
anafarcous  or  afeitieal.  JVifanan’s  Surgery. 

AscitEtjous.  adj.  [afeititius,  Lat.]  Supplemental;  additional; 
not  inherent;  not  original. 

Homer  has  been  reckoned  an  {. feititious  name,  from  fome  ac¬ 
cident  of  his  life.  Pope’s  EjJ'ay  on  Homer. 

Ascri'bable.  adj.  [from  aferibe.]  That  which  may  be  afcribqd. 

The  greater  part  have  been  forward  to  re] eft  it,  upon  a  mif- 
taken  perfuafion,  that  thofe  phoenomena  arc  the  effefts  of  na¬ 
ture’s  abhorrency  of  a  vacuum,  which  feem  to  be  more  .fitly 
afcribable  to  the  weight  and  fpringof  the  air.  Boyle, 

To  ASCRI'BE.  v.  a.  [, afribo ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  attribute  to  as  a  caufe. 

The 
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The  caufc  of  his  banifhment  is  unknown,  becaufc  he  was 
'unwilling  to  provoke  the  emperor,  by  afcribing  it  to  any  other 
reafon  than  what  was  pretended.  Dryden. 

1  o  this  wc  may  juftly  afcribe  thofe  envies,  jealoufies,  and 
encroachments,  which  render  mankind  uneafy  to  one  another. 

Rogers’s  Sermons. 

a.  To  attribute  to  as  a  poflefTor,  or  fubftance  receiving  accidents. 
I  hefe  perfections  muft  be  fomewhere,  and  therefore  may 
much  better  be  aferibed  to  God,  in  whom  we  fuppofe  all  other 
perfections  to  meet,  than  to  any  thing  elfe.  Tillotfon. 

Ascription,  n.  f.  [ aferiptio ,  Lat.]  The  aCtof  afcribing.  Didt. 
Ascripti'tious.  adj.  [ aferiptitius,  Lat.]  That  which  is  aferib¬ 
ed.  Didt. 

Ash.  n.f  [ fraxinus ,  Lat.  asyc,  Saxon.] 

This  tree  hath  pennated  leaves,  which  end  in  an  odd  lobe. 
The  male  flowers,  which  grow  at  a  remote  diftance  from  the 
fruit,  have  no  petals,  but  confift  of  many  ftamina.  The  ovary 
becomes  a  feed  veflel,  containing  one  feed  at  the  bottom,  fhaped 
like  a  bird  s  tongue.  The  fpecies  are,  I.  The  common  ajh 
tree..  2.  The  ftriped  afli.  3.  The  manna  ajh,  &c.  Thefirft 
fort  is  a  common  timber  tree  in  every  part  of  England.  The 
fecond  is  a  variety  of  the  firft.  The  third  fort  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  tree  from  whence  the  true  Calabrian  manna  is  taken. 
T  he  timber  is  of  excellent  ufe  to  the  wheelwright  and  cart- 
wright.  Millar. 

Let  me  twine 

Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  againft 
My  grained  ajh  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 

And  fear’d  the  moon  with  fplinters.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

With  which  of  old  he  charm’d  the  favage  train, 

And  Call’d  the  mountain  ajhes  to  the  plain.  Dryd.  Silenus. 

Ash  coloured,  adj.  [from  ajh  and  colour  J\  Coloured  between 
brown  and  grey,  like  the  bark  of  an  afhen  branch. 

Clay,  ajh  coloured^  was  part  of  a  ftratum  which  lay  above  the 
ftrata  of  ftone.  Woodward  on  FoJJils. 

Ash a'med.  adj.  [from  Jhame.]  Touched  with  fhame ;  gene¬ 
rally  with  of  before  the  caufe  of  fhame. 

Profefs  publickly  the  doCtrine  of  Jefus  Chrift,  not  being  a- 
Jhamcd  of  the  word  of  God,  or  of  any  practices  enjoined  by  it. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living. 
One  wou’d  have  thought  fhe  would  have  ftirr’d  ;  but  ftrove 
With  modefty,  and  was  ajhamd  to  move.  Dryd.  Fables. 
This  I  have  fhadowed,  that  you  may  not  be  ajhcimed  of  that 
hero,  whofe  protection  you  undertake.  Dryd.  Conq.  of  Gr.  Ded. 

A'shen.  adj.  [from  ajh.~\  Made  of  afh  wood. 

At  once  he  faid,  and  threw 

His  ajhen  fpear  ;  which  quiver’d  as  it  flew.  Dryden. 

A'shes.  n.f.  wants  the fngular.  [aj-ca.  Sax.  afehe,  Dutch.] 

1 .  The  remains  of  any  thing  burnt. 

Some  relicks  would  be  left  of  it,  as  when  ajhes  remain  of 
burned  bodies.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

This  late  diflenfion,  grown  betwixt  the  peers. 

Burns  under  feigned  ajhes  of  forg’d  love. 

And  will  at  laft  break  out  into  a  flame.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
Ajhes  contain  a  very  fertile  fait,  and  are  the  belt  manure  for 
cold  lands,  if  kept  dry,  that  the  rain  doth  not  wafh  away  their 
fait.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

2.  The  remains  of  the  body  ;  often  ufed  in  poetry  for  the  carcafe, 
from  the  ancient  praCtice  of  burning  the  dead. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king! 

Pale  ajhes  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  ! 

Thou  bloodlefs  remnant  of  that  royal  blood  !  Shak.  R.  III. 

To  great  Laertes  I  bequeath 
A  talk  of  grief,  his  ornaments  of  death  ; 

Left,  when  the  fates  his  royal  ajhes  claim. 

The  Grecian  matrons  taint  my  fpotlefs  name.  Pope. 

AsHwednesday.  n.f.  The  firft  day  of  Lent,  fo  called  from 
the  ancient  cuftom  of  fprinkling  afhes  on  the  head. 

A'shlar.  n.  f  [with  mafons.]  Freeftones  as  they  come  out  of 
the  quarry,  of  different  lengths,  breadths,  and  thicknefles. 

A'shlering.  n.f.  [with  builders.]  Quartering  to  tack  to  in 
garrets,  about  two  foot  and  a  half  or  three  foot  high,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  floor,  and  reaching  to  the  underfide  of  the  raf¬ 
ters.  Builder’s  Ditf. 

Asho're.  adv.  [from  a  and  Jhore.] 

1.  On  fhore  ;  on  the  land. 

The  poor  Englifhman  riding  in  the  road,  having  all  that  he 
brought  thither  ajhore ,  would  have  been  undone.  Raleigh. 
Moor’d  in  a  Chian  creek,  ajhore  I  went. 

And  all  the  following  night  in  Chios  fpent.  Addifon’s  Ovid. 

2.  To  the  fliore  ;  to  the  land. 

We  may  as  bootlefs  fpend  our  vain  command. 

As  fend  our  precepts  to  the  leviathan 

To  come  ajhore.  Shakefp.  Flenry  V. 

May  thy  billows  rowl  ajhore 

The  beryl,  and  the  golden  ore.  Milton  s  Coinus. 

A'shweed.  n.f.  [from  ajh  and  weed.]  An  herb. 

A'sn'i.adj.  [from aJhJ\  Afh  coloured;  pale;  inclining  to  a  whitifh 
grey. 

Oft  have  I  feen  a  timely  parted  ghoft 
Of  ajhy  femblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodlefs.  Sh.  H.  VI. 

Asi'de.  adv.  [from  a  and  fule.\ 


1.  To  one  fide;  out  of  the  perpendicular  direClion. 

The  ftorm  rufii’d  in,  and  Arcite  flood  aghaft ; 

The  flames  were  blown  afide ,  yet  fhone  they  bright, 

Fann’d  by  the  wind,  and  gave  a  ruffled  light.  Dryd.  Fables. 

2.  To  another  part ;  out  of  the  true  direClion. 

He  had  no  brother ;  which  though  it  be  a  comfortable  thing 
for  kings  to  have,  yet  it  draweth  the  fubjeds  eyes  a  little 
afide.  Bacon's  Henry  VIII. 

3.  From  the  company  ;  as,  to  fpeak  afide. 

He  took  him  afide  from  the  multitude.  Mark ,  vii.  33. 

A'sinary.  adj.  \afnariuS)  Lat.]  Belonging  to  an  afs.  Di£t. 
A'sinine.  adj.  [from  afnus ,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  an  afs. 

You  fhall  have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dulleft  youth,  our 
flocks  and  flubs,  from  fuch  nurture,  than  we  have  now  to  hale 
our  choiceft  and  hopefulleft  wits  to  that  afnine  feaft  of  fow 
thiftles  and  brambles.  Milt,  on  Education . 

To  Ask.  v.  a.  [aycian,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  petition;  to  beg;  fometimes  with  an  accufative  only; 
fometimes  with  for. 

When  thou  doPtafk  me  bleffmg ,  I’ll  kneel  down, 

And  afk  of  that  for givenefs.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

We  h  ave  nothing  elfe  to  afk ,  but  that 
Which  you  deny  already  :  yet  will  ajk. 

That,  if  we  fail  in  ©ur  requeft,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardnefs.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

My  fon,  haft  thou  finned  ?  do  fo  no  more,  but  ajk  pardon 
for  thy  former  fins.  Ecclus,  xxi.  1 . 

If  he  ajk  for  bread ,  will  he  give  him  a  ftone  ?  Matt.  vii.  9. 

In  long  journies,  afk  your  mafter  leave  to  give  ale  to  the 
horfes.  Swift. 

2.  To  demand  ;  to  claim ;  as,  to  afk  a  price  for  goods. 

Afk  me  never  fo  much  dow’ry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  ac¬ 
cording  as  ye  fhall  fay  unto  me ;  but  give  me  the  damfel  to 
wife.  .  Gen.  xxxiv.  1 2. 

He  fawhis  friends,  who,  whelm’d  beneath  the  waves. 
Their  funeral  honours  claim’d,  and  afk’d  their  quiet  graves. 

Dryden’ s  JEneidi 

3.  To  enquire;  to  queftion;  with  for  before  the  thing,  and  fome¬ 
times  of  before  the  per  fon. 

Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  fee,  and  ajk  for  the  old  paths, 
where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  fhall  find  reft: 
for  your  fouls.  Jerem.  vi.  1 6. 

F or  ajk  now  of  the  days  that  are  paft,  which  were  before 
thee,  fince  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth,  and 
afk  from  the  one  fide  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there 
hath  been  any  fuch  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been 
heard  like  it.  Deut.  iv.  32. 

O  inhabitant  of  Aroer,  ftand  by  the  way  and  efpy,  ajk  him 
that  flieih,  and  her  that  efcapeth,  and  fay,  what  is  done  ? 

Jeremiah,  xlviii.  19. 

4.  To  enquire  ;  with  after  before  the  thing. 

He  faid,  wherefore  is  it  that  thou  doft  afk  after  my  name  ? 
And  he  Hefted  him  there.  Genefs ,  xxxii.  29. 

5.  To  require,  as  phyfically  neceftary. 

A  lump  of  ore  in  the  bottom  of  a  mine  will  be  ftirred  by 
two  men’s  ftrength  ;  which,  if  you  bring  it  to  the  top  of  the 
earth,  will  afk  fix  men  to  ftir  it.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hifory. 

The  adminiftration  pafles  into  different  hands  at  the  end  of 
two  months,  which  contributes  to  difpatch  :  but  any  exigence 
of  ftate  ajks  a  much  longer  time  to  conduCt  any  defign  to  its 
maturity.  Addifon’s  Rem.  on  Italy . 

Ask,  Ash,  As,  do  all  come  from  the  Saxon  aeyc,  an  afh  tree. 

Gibfon’s  Camden. 

;  obliquely. 

Zelmane,  keeping  a  countenance  afkance ,  as  fhe  underftood 
him  not,  told  him,  it  became  her  evil.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

His  wannifh  eyes  upon  them  bent  askance. 

And  when  he  law  their  labours  well  fucceed. 

He  wept  for  rage,  and  threaten’d  dire  mifehance.  Fairfax-. 

Some  fay,  he  bid  his  angels  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth,  twice  ten  degrees,  and  more. 

From  the  fun’s  axle;  they  with  labour  pufh’d 
Oblique  the  centrick  globe.  Milton’s  Par.  Loft.  b.  x. 
Ask  A  unt.  adv.  Obliquely  ;  on  one  fide. 

At  this  Achilles  roll’d  his  furious  eves. 

Fix  d  on  the  king  askaunt ;  and  thus  replies, 

O,  impudent.  Drydm’,  Iliad 

oince  the  fpace,  that  lies  on  either  fide 
The  folar  orb,  is  without  limits  wide, 

Grant  that  the  fun  had  happen’d  to  prefer 
A  feat  askaunt ,  but  one  diameter : 

Loft  to  the  light  by  that  unhappy  place, 

I  his  globe  had  lain  a  frozen  lonefome  mafs.  Black/nort' 
A'sker.  n.f.  [from  ask.] 

1.  Petitioner. 


Aska'nce.  }  ,  , 

Aska'unce. \adv'  Sldewa7s 


Have  you 

Ere  now  denied  th easier?  and,  now  again 
On  him  that  did  not  afk,  but  mock,  teflow 
Your  fu’d  for  tongues.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus . 

ie  greatnefs  of  th  easier,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  thing 
asked,  had  been  fufficient  to  snfc  rce  his  re  queft.  South. 

2.  En- 
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2.  Enquirer. 

Every  asker  being  fatisfied,  we  may  conclude,  that  all  their 
conceptions  of  being  in  a  place  are  the  fame.  Digby  of  Bodies. 

Asker,  n.f  A  water  newt. 

AskeAv.  adv.  [from  a  and  skew.]  Afide  ;  with  contempt ;  con- 
temptuoully  ;  difdainfully. 

For  when  ye  mildly  look  with  lovely  hue, 

Then  is  my  foul  with  life  and  love  infpir’d  : 

But  when  ye  lowre,  or  look  on  me  askeu /, 

Then  do  I  die.^  Spenfer ,  Sonnet  vii. 

Then  take  it.  Sir,  as  it  was  writ, 

Nor  look  askew  at  what  it  faith  ; 

•  There’s  no  petition  in  it. -  Prior. 

To  Asla'ke.  v.  a.  [from  a  and  fake,  or  flack.]  To  remit  ;  to 
mitigate ;  to  flacken. 

But  this  continual,  cruel,  civil  war. 

No  skill  can  (lint,  nor  reafon  can  afake.  Spenfr ,  Son.  xliv. 

Whilft  feeking  to  afake  thy  raging  fire. 

Thou  in  me  kindleft  much  more  great  defire.  Spenfer. 

Asla'nt.  adv.  [from  a  and  fant.]  Obliquely;  on  one  fide  ; 
not  perpendicularly. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  afant  a  brook. 

That  (hews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glafly  ftream.  Sh.  Hamlet. 

He  fell ;  the  fhaft 

Drove  through  his  neck  afant ;  he  fpurns  the  ground. 

And  the  foul  iffues  through  the  weazon’s  wound.  Dryden. 

Afant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  colour’d  air. 

He  looks  in  boundlefs  majefty  abroad.  Thomfon’s  Summer. 

Asle'ep.  adv.  [from  a  and feep. J 

1.  Sleeping;  at  reft. 

How  many  thoufands  of  my  pooreft  fubje&s 
Are  at  this  hour  afeep  !  O  gentle  fleep. 

Nature’s  foft  nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee  !  Sh.  H.  IV. 

The  diligence  of  trade,  and  noifeful  gain. 

And  luxury  more  late  afeep  were  laid  : 

All  was  tire  night’s,  and,  in  her  filent  reign, 

No  found  the  reft  of  nature  did  invade.  Dryden' s  Ann.  M. 
There  is  no  difference  between  a  perfon  afeep ,  and  in  an 
apoplexy,  but  that  the  one  can  be  awaked,  and  the  other  can¬ 
not.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  To  deep. 

If  a  man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds  but  he  will  fall  afeep. 

Bacon’s  Ejfays. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 

By  whifpering  winds  foon  lull’d  afeep.  Milton  s  l’ Allegro. 

Aslo'pe.  adv.  [from  a  and  fope.  J  With  declivity ;  obliquely  ; 
not  perpendicularly. 

Set  them  not  upright,  but  afope ,  a  reafonable  depth  under  the 
ground.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hiftory ,  N°  425. 

The  curfe  afope 

Glanc’d  on  the  ground  ;  with  labour  I  muff  earn 
My  bread  :  what  harm  ?  Idlenefs  had  been  worfe  : 

My  labour  will  fuftain  me.  Milt.  Par.  Lof ,  b.  x. 

The  knight  did  ftoop. 

And  fate  on  further  fide  afope.  Hadibras. 

Aso'matous.  adj.  [from  «,  priv.  and  o-upx,  a  body.]  Incorpo¬ 
real,  or  without  a  body. 

Asp.  \  n.f.  [ afpis ,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  ferpent,  whofe  poifon 

A'spick.  J  is  fo  dangerous  and  quick  in  its  operation,  that  it 
kills  without  a  poffibility  of  applying  any  remedy.  It  is  faid 
to  be  very  fmall,  and  peculiar  to  Egypt  and  Lybia.  Thofe  that 
are  bitten  by  it,  die  within  three  hours  ;  and  the  manner  of 
their  dying  being  by  lleep  and  lethargy,  without  any  pain, 
Cleopatra  chofe  it,  as  the  eafieft  way  of  difpatching  herfelf. 

Calmet. 

High-minded  Cleopatra,  that  with  ftroke 
Of  ajp’s  fting,  herfelf  did  kill.  Fairy  Sheen,  b.  i. 

Scorpion,  and  afp ,  and  amphifbsena  dire, 

And  dipfas.  Milton  s  Par.  Lof,  b.  x. 

Asp.  n.f.  A  tree.  See  Aspen. 

ASPA'LATHUS.  n.f.  [Latin.] 

1.  A  plant  called  the  rofe  of  Jerufalem,  or  our  lady’s  rofe. 

2.  The  wood  of  a  prickly  tree,  heavy,  oleaginous,  fomewhat 
fharp  and  bitter  to  the  tafte,  and  anciently  in  much  repute  as  an 
aftringent,  but  now  little  ufed.  There  are  four  kinds  of  this 
wood  ;  the  firft  of  the  colour  of  box,  hard,  folid,  heavy,  and 
fmelling  like  rofes;  which  is  therefore  called  rofewood.  1  he 
fecond,  red  like  yew,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  fmell.  The  third, 
hard,  twifted,  knotty,  of  a  rank  fmell,  like  that  of  a  goat,  and 
a  difagreeable  tafte.  Fhe  fourth  has  an  afh  coloured  bark,  and 
the  wood  is  of  a  purple  dye.  Afpalathus  affords  an  oil  of  ad¬ 
mirable  feent,  reputed  one  of  the  beft  perfumes.  Chambers. 

I  gave  a  fweet  fmell  like  cinnamon  and  afpalathus ,  and  I 
yielded  a  pleafant  odour  like  the  beft  myrrh.  Ecclus,  xxiv.  1  5. 

Aspa'ragus.  n.f.  [Lat.]  Thenameof  a  plant.  It  has  a  ro- 
faceous  flower  of  lix  leaves,  placed  orbicularly,  out  of  whofe 
center  rifes  the  pointal,  which  turns  to  a  foft  globular  berry, 
full  of  hard  feeds.  The  leaves  are  finely  cut.  The  fpecies  are 
twelve,  of  which  all  but  the  two  firft  are  exoticks.  1.  Gar¬ 
den  ajparagus.  2.  Wild  afparagus ,  with  narrow  leaves.  'Fhe 
firft  fort  is  cultivated  for  the  table,  and  propagated  by  the  feeds, 
‘which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  beginning  of  February.  The 
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next  year  they  fhould  be  planted  out;  the  third  fprinj,  after 
planting,  they  may  be  begun  to  be  cut,  and,  by  proper  manage¬ 
ment;  a  plot  of  afparagus  may  be  continued  ten  or  twelve  years 
in  cutting.  I  he  fecond  fort  grows  wild  in  fome  parts,  but, 
producing  /lender  fhoots,  it  is  rarely  cultivated.  Mitlar. 

Afparagus  affedls  the  urine  with  a  fetid  fmell,  efpecially  if 
cut  when  they  are  white ;  and  therefore  have  been  fufpedted 
by  fome  phyficians,  as  not  friendly  to  the  kidneys  ;  when  they 
arc  older,  and  begin  to  ramify,  they  lofe  this  quality  ;  but  then 
they  are  not  fo  agreeable.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

A'SPECT.  n.f.  [, afpedlus ,  Lat.  It  appears  anciently  to  have  been 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable,  which  is  now 
placed  on  the  firft.] 

1.  Look;  air;  appearance. 

I  have  prefented  the  tongue  under  a  double  afpedl ,  fuch  as 
may  juftify  the  definition,  that  it  is  the  beft  and  worft  part. 

Government  of  the 'Tongue. 
They  are  both,  in  my  judgment,  the  image  or  pidfure  of  a 
great  ruin,  and  have  the  true  afpedl  of  a  world  lying  in  its  rub- 
bdh.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Countenance ;  look. 

Fairer  than  faireft,  in  his  faining  eye, 

Whofe  foie  afpedl  he  counts  felicity.  Spenf  Hymn  on  Love. 

7  hofe  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  fait  tears. 
Sham’d  their  afpedls  with  ftore  of  childifh  drops.  Sh.  R.  III. 

I  am  fearful :  wherefore  frowns  he  thus  ? 

’Tis  his  afpedl  of  terrour.  All’s  not  well.  Sh.  Richard  III. 

Yet  had  his  afpedl  nothing  of  fevere, 

But  fuch  a  face  as  promis’d  him  fincere.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

Then  Ihall  thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 

On  the  call:  ore  another  Pollio  fhine  ; 

With  afpedl  open  fhall  cre£t  his  head.  Pope. 

3.  Glance ;  view ;  act  of  beholding. 

When  an  envious  or  an  amorous  afpedl  doth  infedl  the  fpi- 
rits  of  another,  there  is  joined  both  afteCfion  and  imagination. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hif.  N°  90 8. 

The  fetting  fun 

Slowly  defeended  ;  and  with  right  afpedl 
Againft  the  eaftern  gate  of  paradife, 

Levell’d  his  ev’ning  rays.  Paradife  Lof,  b.  iv. 

4.  Diredfion  towards  any  point ;  view ;  pofition. 

I  have  built  a  ftrong  wall,  faced  to  the  fouth  afpedl  with 
brick.  Swift’s  Laf  Will. 

5.  Difpofition  of  any  thing  to  fomething  elfe  ;  relation. 

The  light  got  from  the  oppofite  arguings  of  men  of  parts, 
fhewing  the  different  fides  of  things,  and  their  various  ajpedls 
and  probabilities,  would  be  quite  loft,  if  every  one  were  obl  iged 
to  affent  to,  and  fay  after  the  fpeaker.  Locke. 

6.  Difpofition  of  a  planet  to  other  planets. 

There’s  fome  ill  planet  reigns, 

I  muft  be  patient  till  the  heavens  look 
W  ith  an  afpedl  more  favourable.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 
Not  unlike  that  which  aftrologers  call  a  conjunction  of  pla¬ 
nets,  of  no  very  benign  afpedl  the  one  to  the  other.  Wotton. 

To  the  blank  moon 

Her  office  they  preferib’d  :  to  th’  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions,  and  afpedls , 

In  fextile,  fquare,  and  trine,  and  oppofite.  Paradife  Lof. 
Why  does  not  every  Angle  ftar  fhed  a  feparate  influence,  and 
have  afpedls  with  other  ftars  of  their  own  conftellation  ? 

Bentley’s  Sermons, 

To  Aspe'ct.  v.  a.  [ afpicio ,  Lat.]  To  behold. 

Happy  in  their  miftake,  thofe  people  whom 
The  northern  pole  afpedls  ;  whom  fear  of  death 
(The  greateft  of  all  human  fears)  ne’er  moves.  Tcm-ble. 

Aspe'ctable.  adj.  [, afpedlabilis ,  Lat.]  Vifible;  being  the  ob- 
je&  of  fight. 

He  was  the  foie  caufe  of  this  afpedlable  and  perceivable  uni- 
verfal.  Raleigh’s  Hif.  of  the  World. 

To  this  ufe  of  informing  us  what  is  in  this  afpedlable  world, 
we  fhall  find  the  eye  well  fitted.  Ray  on  Creation. 

Aspe'ction.  n.f.  [from  afpedl.]  Beholding;  view. 

A  Moorifh  queen,  upon  afpedlion  of  the  picture  of  Andro¬ 
meda,  conceived  and  brought  forth  a  fair  one.  Brown  s  V.  Err. 

A'spen,  or  Asp.  n.  f.  [ efpe ,  Dutch  ;  afp ,  Dan.  eppe,  trembling. 
Sax.  Somner.]  See  Poplar,  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  always  tremble. 

The  afpen  or  afp  tree  hath  leaves  much  the  fame  with  the 
poplar,  only  much  fmaller,  and  not  fo  white.  Mortim.  Flush. 

I  he  builder  oak  foie  king  of  forefts  all, 

The  afpen ,  good  for  ftatues,  the  cyprefs  funeral. 

Aspen,  adj.  [from  afp  or  afpen.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  afp  tree. 

Oh  !  had  the  monfter  feen  thofe  lily  hands 
Tremble  like  afpen  leaves  upon  a  lute.  Shak.  Titus  Andr on. 

No  gale  difturbs  the  trees, 

Nor  afpen  leaves  confefs  the  gentleft  breeze.  Gay. 

2.  Made  of  afpen  wood. 

ASPER.  adj.  [Lat.]  Rough;  rugged.  This  word  I  have  found 
only  in  the  following  paffage. 

All  bale  notes,  or  very  treble  notes,  give  an  afper  found ;  for  that 
the  bafe  ftriketh  more  air  than  it  can  well  ftrike  equally.  Barn. 

3  To 
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ASP 

'■  °  A  Si  ERA  1  E.  v.  a.  [afpero,  Lat.]  To  roughen  ;  to  make 


rough  or  uneven 


I  Jiofe  corpuicles  of  colour,  infinuating  themfelves  into  all 
l  ie  pores  of  tire  body  to  be  dyed,  may  aj'perate  its  fuperficies, 
according  to  the  bignefs  and  texture  of  the  corpufcles.  Boyle . 
spera  iitfu.  n.J.  [from  afperate.]  A  making  rough.  Didt. 
SPERii-  o  Lious.  adj.  [from  afper ,  rough,  and  folium,  a  leaf, 

,ne  °*  divifions  of  plants,  fo  called  from  the  roufh- 
nefs  of  their  leaves. 

Asperity.  n.J .  [afperitas,  Lat.] 

i.  Unevennefs;  roughnefs  of  furface. 

Sometimes  the  pores  and  afperities  of  dry  bodies  are  fo  in- 
commenfurate  to  the  particles  of  the  liquor,  that  they  Hide  over 

°  Boyle. 

?.  Ivouglmefs  of  found ;  harfhnefs  of  pronunciation. 

3*  Roughnefs,  or  ruggednefs  of  temper ;  morofenefs  ;  fournefs  : 
crabbednefs. 

The  charity  of  the  one,  like  kindly  exhalations,  will  de¬ 
fend  in  mowers  of  blefiings  ;  but  the  rigour  and  afperity  of 
the  otner,  in  a  fevere  doom  upon  ourfelves.  Govern.  Tongue. 

void  ad  unfeemlinefs  and  afperity  of  carriage ;  do  nothing 
that  may  argue  a  peevifh  or  froward  fpirit.  Rogers. 

Aspernation.  n.f  [afpernatio,  Lat.]  Neglecft;  difregard.  D. 
As  PE  rous.  adj.  [afper ,  Lat.J  Rough ;  uneven. 

.Black  and  white  are  the  moft  afperous  and  unequal  of  co- 
ours  ;  fo  like,  that  it  is  hard  to  diftinguifh  them :  black  is  the 
molt  rough.  Boyle 

x  o  ASPE  RSE,  v.  a.  [afper go,  Lat.]  To  befpatter  with  cenlure 
,  or  calumny. 

In.  the  bufinefs  of  Ireland,  belides  the  opportunity  to  afperfe 
the  king,  they  were  fafe  enough.  Clarendon, ,  b.  yiii. 

Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  nor  ralhly  vain, 

And  fingly  mad,  afperfe  the  fov’reign  reign.  Pope's  Iliad. 
Unjuftly  poets  we  afperfe , 

T  ruth  Ihines  the  brighter  clad  in  verfe.  Swift. 

Aspersion.  n.J]  [afperfio,  Lat.] 

1.  A  fprinkling. 

It  thou  do  ft  break  her  virgin  knot,  before 
All  fandtimonious  ceremonies. 

No  fweet  afperfions  lhall  the  heav’ns  let  fall. 

To  make  this  contract  grow.  Shakefp.  Tempefl. 

It  exhibits  a  mixture  of  new  conceits  and  old  ;  whereas  the 
inftauration  gives  the  new  unmixed,  otherwife  than  with  fome 
little  afperfion  of  the  old,  for  tafte’s  fake.  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

2.  Calumny;  cenfure. 

The  fame  afperftons  of  the  king,  and  the  fame  grounds  of  a 
rebellion.  Dryderi s  Epiflle  to  the  Whigs. 

Aspha'ltick.  adj.  [from  afphaltos.]  Gummy ;  bituminous. 
And  with  afphaltick  dime,  broad  as  the  gate. 

Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell,  the  gather’d  beach 
They  fatten’d.  .  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  h.  ix. 

ASP  H ALTOS.  n.f.  [depone,  bitumen.]  A  folid,  brittle,  black, 
bituminous,  inflammable  fubftance,  refembling  pitch,  and  chief¬ 
ly  found  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  the  Locus  Afphaltites ,  or 
Dead  fea,  where  anciently  Hood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go¬ 
morrah.  It  is  call  up  from  time  to  time,  in  the  nature  of  li¬ 
quid  pitch,  from  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  this  fea  ;  and,  be¬ 
ing  thrown  upon  the  water,  fwims  like  other  fat  bodies,  and 
condenfes  gradually  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  fait  that  is 
in  it.  It  burns  with  great  vehemence.  The  Arabs  ufe  it  for 
pitching  their  fhips;  and  much  of  it  was  employed  in  the  em¬ 
balming  of  the  ancients. 

Ah P HA L TV M.  n.  f  [Lat.]  A  bituminous  Hone  found  near 
the  ancient  Babylon,  and  lately  in  the  province  of  Neufchatel ; 
which,  mixed  with  other  matters,  makes  an  excellent  cement* 
incorruptible  by  air,  and  impenetrable  by  water ;  fuppofed  to 
be  the  mortar  fo  much  celebrated  ameng  the  ancients,  with 
which  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  laid.  Chambers. 

Asphodel,  n.f  [ lilio-afphodelus ,  Lat.]  Day-lily. 

The  characters  are ;  It  hath  a  root  liice  kingfpear ;  the 
flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  which  is  deeply  cut  into  fix  feg- 
ments,  and  expands  in  form  of  a  lily;  the  flower  is  Succeeded 
by  an  oval  fruit,  which  contains  feveral  roundifh  feeds.  The 
fpecies  are,  i.  The  yellow  afphodel.  2.  The  red  afphodel. 
Thefe  two  forts  are  very  common  in  moft  of  the  Engliih  gar¬ 
dens;  the  firft  is  often  called  by  the  gardeners  the  yellow  tube- 
rofe,  from  its  having  a  very  agreeable  feent;  but  the  other  is 
called  the  day-lily,  or  the  tuberofe  orange-lily,  in  moft  places. 
They  are  both  hardy  plants,  and  multiply  exceedingly,  if  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  two  or  three  years  undifturbed  ;  efpecially  the 
red  fort,  which  fends  forth  offsets.  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant 
their  roots  is  in  September  or  October.  They  will  grow  in  any 
foil  or  fituation  ;  the  yellow  produces  its  flowers  in  May  and 
June  ;  the  red  a  month  later.  Millar. 

Afphodels  were  by  the  ancients  planted  near  burying-placc-s, 
in  order  to  fupply  the  manes  of  the  dead  with  nourifhment. 

By  thofe  happy  fouls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  afphodel.  Pope's  St.  Cevcilia. 

A'spick.  n.f.  [See  Asp.]  The  name  of  a  ferpent. 

Why  did  I  ’fcape  th’  invenom’d  afpick's  rage. 

And  all  the  fiery  monfters  of  the  defiirt, 

'I  o  fee  this  day  ?  Addifon's  Cato. 


ASS 

To  A'SPIRATE.  v.  a.  [ afpiro ,  Lat.]  To  pronounce  with  as¬ 
piration,  or  full  breath  ;  as  we  afpirate  horje ,  hnj'e ,  and  hog. 
To  A'spirate.  v.  n.  [afpiro,  Lat.J  To  be  pronounced  with 
full  breath. 

Where  a  vowel  ends  a  word,  the  next  begins  either  with  a 
confonant,  or  what  is  its  equivalent;  for  our  w  and  h  afpirate. 

Dryd.  Dedication  to  AcLneid. 
A'spirate.  adj.  [ afpiratus ,  Lat.]  Pronounced  with  full  breath. 
For  their  being  pervious,  you  may  call  them,  if  you  pleaie, 
perfpirate ;  but  yet  they  are  not  afpirate ,  i.  e.  with  fuch  an  af- 
piration  as  h.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

Aspira'tion.  n.f.  [ afpiratio ,  Lat.] 

I.  A  breathing  after ;  an  ardent  wiftl ;  ufed  generally  of  a  wifli 
for  fpiritual  bleflings. 

A  foul  infpired  with  the  warmeft  afpirations  after  celeftial 
beatitude,  keeps  its  powers  attentive.  Watts’s  Impr.  of  the  Mind. 
2  The  aCt  of  afpiring,  or  defiring  fomething  high  and  great. 
’Tis  he  ;  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gate ; 

He  rifes  on  his  toe  ;  that  fpirit  of  his 

In  afpiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth.  Shale.  Troil.  and  Crejf. 
?.  The  pronounciati on  of  a  vowel  with  full  breath. 

H  is  only  a  guttural  afpiration ,  i.  e.  a  more  forcible  impulfe 
of  the  breath  from  the  1  ungs.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

To  ASPI  RE,  v.  n.  [ afpiro ,  Lat.] 

I.  To  defire  with  eagernefs ;  to  pant  after  fomething  higher; 
fometimes  with  the  particle  to. 

Moft  excellent  lady,  no  expe&ation  in  others,  nor  hope  in 
himfelf,  could  afpire  to  a  higher  mark,  than  to  be  thought  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  praifed  by  you.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Hence  fprings  that  univerfal  ftrong  defire, 

W  hich  all  men  have  of  immortality  : 

Not  fome  few  fpirits  unto  this  thought  afpire , 

But  all  men’s  minds  in  this  united  be.  Sir  J.  Davies. 
Horace  did  ne’er  afpire  to  epic  bays  : 

Nor  lofty  Maro  ftoop  to  lyrick  lays.  Rofcommon. 

ft  ill  then  a  helplefs,  hopelefs,  homely  fwain  ; 

I  fought  not  freedom,  nor  afpir’d  to  gain.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

Afpiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 

Afpiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.  Pope's  Effay  on  Man. 

1.  Sometimes  with  after. 

Thofe  are  raifed  above  fenfe,  and  afpire  after  immortality, 
who  believe  the  perpetual  duration  of  their  fouls.  Tillotfon. 

There  is  none  of  us  but  who  w'ould  be  thought,  throughout 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  to  afpire  after  immortality. 

Atterbury's  Sermons,  Pref, 

3.  To  rife  higher. 

There  is  betwixt  that  Anile  we  would  afpire  to, 

That  fweet  afpeCt  of  princes  and  our  ruin. 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  war  or  women  have.  Sh.  //.VIII. 

My  own  breath  ftill  foment  the  fire. 

Which  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  afpire.  Waller. 

Asporta'tion.  n.f.  [afportatio,L,a.t.]  A  carrying  away.  D. 
Asqu'int.  adv.  [from  a  and  f quint.]  Obliquely  ;  not  in  the 
ftrait  line  of  vilion. 

A  Angle  guide  may  dired  the  way  better  than  five  hundred, 
who  have  contrary  views,  or  look  aj quint,  or  fhut  their  eyes. 

Szvift  s  P  rojecl for  the  Advancement  of  Religion. 
Ass.  n.f.  [ afinus ,  Lat.J 

1.  An  animal  of  buiden,  remarkable  for  fluggifhnefs,  patience, 
hardinefs,  coarfenefs  of  food,  and  long  lifeT 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas’d  flave. 

Which,  like  your  affes,  and  your  dogs  and  mules. 

You  ufe  in  abjed  and  in  flavifh  part, 

Becaufe  you  bought  them.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

2.  A  ftupid,  heavy,  dull  fellow;  a  dolt. 

I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  afs. 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 
That  fuch  a  crafty  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  to  this  afs  ! — a  woman  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain  ;  and  her  fon 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart, 

_  A"d‘TeTaveeighteren:.„  „  ,  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

To  ASSAIL,  v.  a.  [aJjailler,Yc.] 

1.  To  attack  in  a  holtile  manner ;  to  affault;  to  fall  upon ;  to 
invade.  r 

So  when  he  faw  his  flatt’ring  arts  to  fail. 

With  greedy  force  he  ’gan  the  fort  t’  a  fail.  Fairy  Dtieen. 

2’  with  argument ;  cenfure;  or  motives  applied  to  the 

palfions. 

My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  affail  the  family  of  York.  *  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

She  will  not  ftav  the  fiege  of  loving  terms, 

Nor  bide  th  encounter  of  af  ailing  eyes.  Sh.  Romeo  and  Jul. 

How  have  I  fear’d  your  fate  !  but  fear’d  it  moft, 

Vv  hen  love  affail' d  you  on  the  Libyan  coaft.  Dryden's  Asm 
^  All  books  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads  affails , 

P  r om  Dryden’s  P'ables  down  to  D— y’s  T ales.  Pope. 

^  In  vain  Thaleftris  with  reproach  affails ; 

For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fails  ?  Pope. 

Assa  ilable,  adj.  [  rom  affail.]  ft  hat  which  may  be  at¬ 
tacked,  1 


Dear 


ASS 

Batiquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives.—  ■  - 
*—  But  in  them  nature’s  copy’s  not  eternal. — 

—  There’s  comfort  yet,  they  are  ajfailable.  Shak.  Macbeth * 
Assailant,  n.f.  [ajfaillant,  Fr.J  He  that  attacks ;  inoppo- 
fition  to  defendant. 

The  fame  was  fo  well  encountered  by  the  defendants,  that 
the  obftinacy  of  the  ajfailants  did  but  increafe  the  lofs. 

Sir  f.  Hayward . 

I’ll  put  myfelf  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 

And  with  a  kind  of  umber  fmirch  my  face. 

The  like  do  you ;  fo  fhall  we  pafs  along. 

And  never  ftir  ajjailants.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Assa'ilant.  adj.  Attacking;  invading. 

And  as  ev’ning  dragon  came, 

AJfailant  on  the  perched  roods 

Of  tame  villatick  fowl.  Milton's  Sampfon  Agonijles. 

Assa'iler.  n.f.  [from  a  fail.]  One  who  attacks  another. 

Palladius  heated,  fo  purfued  our  ajfailers ,  that  one  of  them 
flew  him.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Assapa'nick.  n.f.  A  little  animal  of  Virginia,  which  is  faid  to 
fly  by  ftretching  out  its  {boulders  and  its  fkin,  and  is  called  in 
Englifh  the  flying  fquirrel.  Trevoux. 

Assaraba'cca.  See  Asarabacca. 

Assa'rt.  n.f.  [ effart ,  from  effarter ,  Fr.  to  clear  away  wood  in 
a  foreft.]  An  offence  committed  in  the  foreft,  by  plucking  up 
thofe  woods  by  the  roots,  that  are  thickets  or  coverts  of  the  fo¬ 
reft,  and  by  making  them  as  plain  as  arable  land.  Cowel. 
To  Assart,  v.  a.  [ejfartir ,  Fr.]  To  commit  an  aflart.  See 
Assart. 

ASSA'SSIN.  0  n.f.  [ajfajfin ,  Fr.  a  word  brought  originally 
Assassinate.  J  from  Ana,  where,  about  the  time  of  the  holy 
war,  there  was  a  fet  of  men  called  ajfajftns ,  as  is  fuppofed  for 
Jrfacida ,  who  killed  any  man,  without  regard  to  danger,  at  the 
command  of  their  chief.]  A  murderer;  one  that  kills  by 
treachery,  or  fudden  violence. 

In  the  very  moment  as  the  knight  withdrew  from  the  duke, 
this  affaffinate  gave  him,  with  a  back  blow,  a  deep  wound  in¬ 
to  his  left  fide.  Wc itton. 

The  Syrian  king,  who,  to  furprize 
One  man,  affajfm  like,  had  levy’d  war, 

War  unproclaim’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  b.  xi. 

Here  hir’d  ajfajftns  for  their  gain  invade. 

And  treach’rous  pois’ners  urge  their  fatal  trade.  Dryd.  Juv. 
When  {he  hears  of  a  murder,  fhe  enlarges  more  on  the  guilt 
of  the  fuffering  perfon,  than  of  the  ajfajfin.  Addifon.  Spectator. 
Oreftes  brandifti’d  the  revenging  fword, 

Slew  the  dire  pair,  and  gave  to  fun’ral  flame 

The  vile  ajfajfin ,  and  adult’rous  dame.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

Ufeful,  we  grant,  it  ferves  what  life  requires, 

But  dreadful  too,  the  dark  ajfajfin  hires.  Pope ,  Epift.  Hi. 

Assa'sinate.  n.f  [from  ajfajfin.]  The  crime  of  an  aflaflin; 
murder. 

Were  not  all  ajfajfinates  and  popular  infurreclions  wrong¬ 
fully  chaftifed,  if  the  meannefs  of  the  offenders  indemnified 
them  from  punifhment  ?  Pope's  Dunciad. 

To  Assassinate.  v.  a.  [from  ajfajfin.] 

1.  To  murder  by  violence. 

Help,  neighbours,  my  houfe  is  broken  open  by  force,  and 
I  am  ravilhed,  and  like  to  be  ajfajfinated.  Dryd.  Span.  Friar. 
What  could  provoke  thy  madnefs 
To  ajfajfinate  fo  great,  fo  brave  a  man  !  A.  Philips ,  D.Moth. 

2.  To  way-lay  ;  to  take  by  treachery.  This  meaning  is  perhaps 
peculiar  to  Milton. 

Such  ufage  as  your  honourable  lords 
Afford  me,  ajfajfinated  and  betray’d. 

Who  durft  not,  with  your  whole  united  pow’rs. 

In  fight  withftand  one  Angle  and  unarm’d.  Sampf.  Agonijl. 
Assassina'tion.  n.f.  [from  ajfajfinate.]  The  aft  of  affaffinat- 
ing ;  murder  by  violence. 

If  it  were  done,  when  ’tis  done,  then  ’twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly :  if  th’  ajfajfimation 
Could  trammel  up  the  confequence,  and  catch. 

With  its  furceafe,  fuccefs.  _  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

The  duke  finifh’d  his  courfe  by  a  wicked  ajfajfimation.  Claren. 
Assassina'tor.  n.f.  [from  ajfajfinate.]  Murderer;  mankiller; 

the  perfon  that  kills  another  by  violence. 

Assa'tion.  n.f.  [ affatus ,  roafted,  Lat.]  Roafting. 

The  egg  expiring  lefs  in  the  elixation  or  boiling ;  whereas, 
in  the  ajfation  or  roafting,  it  will  fometimes  abate  a  drachm. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii. 

ASSA'ULT.  n.f.  [ ajfault ,  French.] 

1.  Attack;  hoftile  onfet;  oppofed  to  defence. 

Her  fpirit  had  been  invincible  againft  all  affaults  of  affe&ion. 

Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 
Not  to  be  {hook  thyfelf,  but  all  ajfaults 
Baffling,  like  thy  hoar  cliffs  the  loud  fea  wave.  Thomfon. 

2.  Storm;  oppofed  to fap  or ftege. 

Jafon  took  at  leaft  a  thoufand  men,  and  fuddenly  made  an 
afiault  upon  the  city.  2  Macc.  v.  5. 

After  fome  days  fiege,  he  refolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  an 
ajfault :  he  fucceeded  therein  fo  far,  that  he  had  taken  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tower  and  fort.  Bacon's  Henry  VI I. 

Vol.  I. 
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3.  Violence. 

Themfelves  at  difcord  fell, 

And  cruel  combat  join’d  in  middle  fpace, 

With  horrible  ajfault ,  and  fury  fell.  Fairy  Sfuccn,  b.  ii. 

4.  Invafion  ;  hoftility  ;  attack. 

After  fome  unhappy  ajfaults  upon  the  prerogative  by  the  par¬ 
liament,  which  produced  its  diflolution,  there  followed  a  com- 
pofure.  Clarendon* 

Theories  built  upon  narrow  foundations,  are  very  hard  to 

be  fupported  againft  the  ajfaults  of  oppofition.  Locke . 

5.  In  law.  A  violent  kind  of  injury  offered  to  a  man’s  perfon. 

It  may  be  committed  by  offering  of  a  blow,  or  by  a  fearful 
fpeech.  Cowel . 

6.  It  has  upon  before  the  thing  aflaulted. 

To  Assa'ult.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  attack;  to  invade  ; 
to  fall  upon  with  violence. 

The  king  granted  the  Jews  to  gather  themfelves  together, 
and  to  Hand  for  their  life,  to  deftroy  all  the  power  that  would 
ajfault  them.  Ejlh.  viii*  1 1 * 

Before  the  gates  the  cries  of  babes  new-born, 

Whom  fate  had  from  their  tender  mothers  torn, 

Ajfault  his  ears.  Dryd.  AZneidvu 

Curs’d  fteel,  and  more  accurfed  gold, 

Gave  mifehief  birth,  and  made  that  mifehief  bold  : 

And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade. 

By  fteel  ajfault  eel,  and  by  gold  betray’d.  Dry  den's  Ovid. 

Assa'ulter.  n.f.  [from  afiault.]  One  who  violently  affaults 
another. 

Neither  liking  their  eloquence,  nor  fearing  their  might,  we 
efteemed  few  fwords  in  a  juft  defence,  able  to  refift  many  un¬ 
juft  ajfault ers.  Sidney ,  b.  ii; 

ASSA'Y.  n.f.  [ ejfaye ,  Fr.  from  which  the  ancient  writers  bor¬ 
rowed  ajfay,  according  to  the  found,  and  the  latter,  ejfay ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  writing ;  but  the  fenfes  now  differing,  they  may 
be  confidered  as  two  words.] 

1.  Examination. 

This  cannot  be 

By  no  affay  of  reafon.  ’Tis  a  pageant. 

To  keep  us  in  falfe  gaze.  Shakefp.  Othello i 

2.  In  law.  The  examination  of  meafureS  and  weights  ufed  by 

the  clerk  of  the  market.  Cowel* 

3.  The  firft  enterance  upon  any  thing;  a  tafte. 

For  well  he  weened,  that  fo  glorious  .bait 
Would  tempt  his  gueft  to  take  thereof  ajfay.  Fairy  Sheen. 

4.  Attack ;  trouble. 

She  heard  with  patience  all  unto  the  end. 

And  ftrove  to  mafter  forrowful  ajfay.  Fairy  Sheen,  b.  i. 

The  men  he  preft  from  Tours  and  Blois  but  late, 

To  hard  ajfay s  unfit,  unfure  at  need, 

Yet  arm’d  to  point  in  well  attempted  plate.  Fairfax ,  b.  i. 

Be  fure  to  find, 

What  I  foretel  thee,  many  a  hard  ajfay 
Of  dangers,  and  adverfities,  and  pains, 

Ere  thou  of  Ifrael’s  feeptre  get  faft  hold.  Parad.  Lojl,  b.  i Vi 
To  AssaV.  v.  a.  [ ejfayer ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  make  trial  of ;  to  make  experiment  of. 

Gray  and  Bryan  obtained  leave  of  the  general  a  little  to  af¬ 
fay  them  ;  and  fo  with  fome  horfemen  charged  them  home. 

Sir  f.  Hayward. 

What  unweighed  behaviour  hath  this  drunkard  picked  out  of 
my  converfation,  that  he  dares  in  this  manner  djfay  me  ? 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Witiclfon 

2.  To  apply  to,  as  the  touchftone  in  affaying  metals. 

Whom  thus  affli£ted,  when  fad  Eve  beheld. 

Defolate  where  fhe  fat,  approaching  nigh. 

Soft  words  to  his  fierce  paffion  fhe  ajfay  d.  Par.  Loft ,  b.  x. 

3.  To  try;  to  endeavour. 

David  girded  his  fword  upon  his  armour,  and  he  affayed  to 
go,  for  he  had  not  proved  it.  1  Sam.  xvii.  394 

Assa'yer.  n.f.  [from  ajfay.]  An  officer  of  the  mint,  for  the 
due  trial  of  filver,  appointed  between  the  mafter  of  the  mint 
and  the  merchants  that  bring  filver  thither  for  exchange. 

Cowel. 

The  fmelters  come  up  to  the  ajfayers  within  one  in  twenty. 

Woodward  on  Fojfils. 

Assecta'tion.  n.f.  [affettatio,  Lat.]  Attendance,  or  waiting 
upon.  Didi. 

Assecu'tion.  n.f.  [from  affcquor,  ajfecutum,  to  obtain.]  Ac¬ 
quirement  ;  the  a£f  of  obtaining. 

By  the  canon  law,  a  perfon,  after  he  has  been  in  full  poffef- 
fuon  of  a  fecond  benefice,  cannot  return  again  to  his  firft  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  immediately  void  by  his  affecution  of  a  fecond. 

Ayliffd s  Par  ergon  Juris  Canonic! * 
Assemblage,  n.f.  [affemblage,Yr.]  A  colletftion ;  a  number 
of  individuals  brought  together.  It  differs  from  ajfembly ,  by 
being  applied  only,  or  chiefly,  to  things ;  ajfembly  being  ufed 
only,  or  generally,  of  perfons. 

All  that  we  amafs  together  in  our  thoughts  is  pofitive,  and 
the  ajfmblage  of  a  great  number  of  pofitive  ideas  of  fpace  or 
duration.  ,  _  Locke . 

O  Hartford,  fitted  or  to  fliine  in  courts 
With  unafleiSled  grace,  or  walk  the  plains; 

2  H  With 
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'With  innocence  and  meditation  join’d 

In  foil  ajjhnblage ,  liilen  to  my  fong.  TLomfon’ s  Spring. 

To  ASSEMBLE,  v.  a.  \nJ]e)hUcr,  Fr.J  To  bring  together  in¬ 
to  one  place,  ft  is  ufed  both  of  perfons  and  things. 

And  he  (hall  let  up  an  enfign  for  the  nations,  and  {hall  af- 
fcmlle  the  outcafts  of  Iliad,  and  gather  together  the  difperfed 
of  Judah.  job,  xi.  12. 

He  wonders  for  what  end  you  have  ajfembled 
Such  troops  cf  citi  2011 3  to  come  to  him.  Sbak.  Richard  III. 
To  Assemble,  v.  n.  To  meet  together. 

Thefe  men  ajfembled ,  and  found  Daniel  praying.  Dan.  vi.  i  r . 

Assembly.  n.J'.  [ajfembLe,  Fr.J  A  company  met  together. 

Having  heard,  by  fame. 

Of  this  fo  noble,  and  fo  fair  afjembly. 

This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  lefs. 

Out  of  the  great  refpeit  they  bear  to  beauty.  Sbak.  H  VIII. 

Assent.  n.f.  [ajjenfus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  a£I  of  agreeing  to  anything. 

All  the  arguments  on  both  Tides  muft  be  laid  in  balance,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  underftanding  determine  its  aJJ'ent.  Locke. 

2.  Content;  agreement. 

To  urge  any  thing  upon  the  church,  requiring  thereunto 
that  religious  ajfent  of  chriftian  belief,  wherewith  the  words 
of  the  holy  prophets  are  received,  and  not  to  fhew  it  in  ferip- 
ture  ;  this  did  the  Fathers  evermore  think  unlawful,  impious, 
and  execrable.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  §  5. 

The  evidence  of  God’s  own  teftimony,  added  unto  the  natu¬ 
ral  aJJ'ent  of  reafon  concerning  the  certainty  of  them,  doth  not 
a  little  comfort  and  confirm  the  fame.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  §  12. 

Without  the  king’s  aJJ'ent  or  knowledge, 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Faith,  on  the-  other  fide,  is  the  ajfent  to  any  propofition,  not 
thus  made  cut  by  die  deduction  of  reafon,  but  upon  the  credit 
of  the  propofer.  Locke. 

To  ASSE'NT.  v.  n.  [aJJentire,  Lat.]  To  concede  ;  to  yield  to, 
or  agree  to. 

And  the  Jews  alfo  ajfentcd ,  faying,  that  thefe  things  were 
fo.  Adis,  xxiv.  9. 

Assentation,  n.f.  [, ajfentatlo ,  Lat.]  Compliance  with  the 
opinion  of  -another  out  of  flattery  or  diflimulation.  Dili. 

Asse'ntment.  n.f.  [from  ajfent.]  Confent. 

We  may  fhrink  at  their  bare  teftimonies,  whofe  arguments 
are  but  precarious,  and  fubfift  upon  the  charity  of  our  ajfent- 
ments.  ■  Brown  s  Vulgar  Erreurs,  b.  i. 

To  ASSERT,  v.  a.  [ ajjfero ,  Lat] 

1.  To  maintain  ;  to  defend  either  by  words  or  addons. 

Your  forefathers  have  ajferted  the  party  which  they  chofe  till 
death,  and  died  for  its  defence.  Dryden’ s  Virgil ,  Dedication. 

2.  To  affirm. 

3.  To  claim ;  to  vindicate  a  title  to. 

Nor  can  the  grovelling  mind. 

In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confin’d, 

Affert  the  native  skies,  or  own  its  heav’nly  kind.  Dryden. 

Assertion,  n.f.  [from  affert.]  The  adl  of  aflerting. 

If  any  affirm  the  earth  doth  move,  and  will  not  believe  with 
us  it  fiandeth  ftill ;  becaufe  he  hath  probable  reafons  for  it,  and 
I  no  Infallible  fenfe  or  reafon  againft  it,  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
his  ajfertion.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i. 

Asse'rtive.^.  [from affert.]  Pofitive;  dogmatical;  peremptory. 
He  was  net  fo  fond  of  the  principles  he  undertook  to  illuftrate, 
as*to  boaft  their  certainty;  propofing  them  net  in  a  confident 
and  aJJ'crtbae  form,  but  as  probabilities  and  hypothefes.  Glanv. 

Asse'rtor.  n.f.  [from  aJJ'ent. ]  Maintainer ;  vindicator;  fup- 
portcr ;  affirmer. 

Among  th’  ajfertors  cf  free  reafon’s  claim, 

Our  nation’s  not  the  leaf!:  in  worth  or  fame.  Dryden. 

Faithful  ajfertor  of  thy  country’s  caufe, 

Britain  with  tears  fhall  bathe  thy  glorious  wound.  Prior. 

It  is  ari  ufual  piece  of  art  to  undermine  the  authority  of  fun¬ 
damental  truths,  by  pretending  to  fnew  how  weak  the  proofs 
are,  which  th.eir  ajfertors  employ  in  defence  of  them.  Atterbury. 

To  Asse'rve.  v.  a.  \_aJfervio ,  Lat.]  To  lerve,  help,  or  fe- 
cond.  Di£t. 

To  ASSE'SS.  v.  a.  [from  ajfejlare ,  Ital.  To  make  an  equili¬ 
brium,  or  balance.]  To  charge  with  any  certain  fum. 

Before  the  receipt  of  them  in  this  office,  they  were  ajfcjfed 
by  the  affidavit  from  the  time  of  the  inquifition  found.  Bacon. 

AssrssiON.  n.f  [ajjejfw,  Lat.]  A  fitting  down  by  one ;  a  giv¬ 
ing  affiftar.ee  or  advice.  Diet. 

Assessment,  n.f.  [from  toajffs.] 

1 .  The  fum  levied  on  certain  property. 

2.  The  ait  of  afleffing. 

What  greater  immunity  and  happinefs  can  there  be  to  a  peo¬ 
ple,  than  to  be  liable  to  no  laws,  but  what  they  make  thefn- 
fclves  ?  To  be  fubjeit  to  no  contribution,  effluent,  or  any 
pecuniary  levy  whatlbcver,  but  what  they  vote,  and  volunta¬ 
rily  yield  unto  themfelves  ?  Howcl’s  Pre-eminence  of  Parham. 

Assessor.  n.J'.  [ ajfcjfor ,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  perfon  that  fits  by  another ;  generally  ufed  of  thofe  who 
affift  the  judge. 

Minos,  the  ftriii  inquifitcr,  appears ; 

And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  ajjeffors ,  hears. 
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Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rowls, 

Abfolves  the  juft,  and  dooms  the  guilty  fouls.  Drydeifi/En. 

2.  He  that  fits  by  another  as  next  in  dignity. 

To  his  Son, 

Th’  ajfejfor  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began.  Par,  Lojt,  1.  vi. 

Twice  ftronger  than  his  lire,  who  lat  above, 

Ajfejfor  to  the  throne  of  thund’ring  Jove.  Dry  den’s  If  ad. 

3.  He  that  lays  taxes ;  derived  from  ajjcjfs.  ‘  \ 

Assets.  n.  J.  without  the  fwgular.  \_ajfez,  Fr.]  Goods  fufficient 

to  difeharge  that  burden,  which  is  caft  upon  the  executor  or 
heir,  in  fatisfying  the  teftators  or  anceftors  debts  or  legacies. 
Whoever  pleads  ajjets,  fuyeth  nothing ;  but  that  the  perfon 
againft  whom  he  pleads,  hath  enough  come  to  his  hands,  to 
difeharge  v/hat  is  in  demand.  Coivel. 

To  ASSE/VER.  t  v.  a.  [, ajfevero. ,  Lat.]  To  affirm  v/ith  great 

To  AsseVerate.  5  folemnity,  as  upon  oath. 

Asseveration.  n.f.  [from  off  ever  ate.]  Solemn  affirmation, 
as  upon  oath. 

That  which  you  are  perfuaded  of,  ye  have  it  no  otherwife 
than  by  your  own  only  probable  collection  ;  and  therefore  fuch 
bold  ajfeverations ,  as  in  him  were  admirable,  fhould,  in  your 
mouths,  but  argue  rafhnefs.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

Another  abufe  of  the  tongue  I  might  add;  vehement  <7 [fede¬ 
rations  upon  flight  and  trivial  occafions.  Ray  on  Creation. 

The  repetition  gives  a  greater  emphafis  to  the  words,  and 
agrees  better  with  the  vehemence  of  the  fpeaker  in  making  his 
ajfeveration.  Broome’s  Notes  on  Odyjfey. 

A'sshead.  n.f.  [from  of  and  head.']  One  flow  of  apprehen- 
fion  ;  a  blockhead. 

Will  you  help  an  afshead ,  and  a  coxcomb,  and  a  knave,  a 
a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull.  Shakefp.  Handet. 

Assidutty.  n.f.  [ ajfduite ,  Fr.  ajfiduitas ,  Lat.]  Diligence  ; 
clofenefs  of  application. 

Can  he,  who  has  undertaken  this,  want  convieftion  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  his  utmoft  vigour  and  affiduity  to  acquit  himfelf  of 
it  ?  Rogers. 

Weobferve  the  addrefs  and  affiduity  they  will  ufeto  corrupt 
us.  Rogers. 

I  have,  with  much  pains  and  ajf.duity ,  qualified  myfelf  for  a 
nomenclator.  Addifon.  Guardian ,  N°  1 07, 

ASSFDUOUS.  adj.  [ ajfiduus ,  Lat.]  Conftant  in  application. 

And  if  by  pray’r 

Inceflant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  ceafe 
To  weary  him  with  my  ajjiduous  cries.  Farad.  Lojt,  b.  xi. 
The  moft  ajfiduous  talebearers,  and  bittereft  revilers,  are  of¬ 
ten  half-witted  people.  Government  cf  the  "Tongue ,  §  6. 

In  fummer,  you  fee  the  hen  giving  herfelf  greater  freedoms, 
and  quitting  her  care  for  above  two  hours  together;  but  in  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  would  chill  the  principles  of 
life,  and  deftroy  the  young  one,  {he  grows  mere  ajjiduous  in  her 
attendance,  and  ftays  away  but  half  the  time. Addijon.Spehta tor. 

Each  ftill  renews  her  little  labour. 

Nor  juftlcs  her  ajjiduous  neighbour.  Prior. 

Assiduously,  adv.  [from  ajjiduous.]  Diligently ;  continually. 
The  trade,  that  obliges  artificers  to  be  ajfiduoufy  converfant 
with  their  materials,  is  that  of  glafs-men.  Boyle. 

The  habitable  earth  may  have  been  perpetually  the  drier, 
feeing  it  is  ajfiduoufly  drained  and  exhaufted  by  the  feas.  Bentley. 

To  Assi'ege.  v.a.  \affiegcr,  Fr. ]  To  befiege.  Dili. 

ASSIE'NTO.  n.  f  [In  Spanifti  a  contradf  or  bargain.]  A 
contractor  convention- between  the  king  of  Spain  and  other 
powers,  for  furnifhing  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  America  with 
negro  flaves.  This  contract  was  transferred  from  the  French 
to  the  Engliftt  South- Sea  company,  by  the  treaty  of  1713,  for 
thirty  years;  who  were  likewife  permitted  to  fend  a  regifter 
{hip,  of  500  tuns,  yearly  to  the  Spanifti  fettlements,  with  Euro¬ 
pean  goods.  I.  Chambers . 

To  ASSI  GN,  v.  a.  [afjgncr,  Fr.  ajfigno,  Lat.] 

1.  To  mark  out ;  to  appoint. 

He  ajfigned  Uriah  unto  a  place  where  he  knew  that  valiant 
men  were.  2  Sam.  xi.  1 6. 

Both  joining. 

As  join’d  in  injuries,  one  enmity 
Againft  a  foe  by  doom  exprefs  ajfign’el  us. 

That  cruel  ferpent.  °  Milt.  Par.  Left,  b.  x. 

True  quality  is  negleded,  virtue  is  opprefted,  and  vice  tri¬ 
umphant.  The  laft  day  will  ajfign  to  every  one  a  ftation  fuit- 
able  to  his  character.  •  AddiJ'on.  Spelt.  N3  219. 

2.  To  fix  with  regard  to  quantity  or  value. 

There  is  no  fuch  intrinfick,  natural,  fettled  value  in  any 
thing,  as  to  make  any  ajfgr.cd  quantity  of  it  conftantly  worth 
any  aj/igned  quantity  cf  another.  -  Locke. 

3.  Ip  law.  In  general,  to  appoint  a  deputy,  or  make  oyer  a  right 

to  another  ;  in  particular,  to  appoint  or  fet  forth,  as  to  effign 
error,  is  to  {hew  in  what  part  cf  the  proccfs  error  is  committed: 
to  aJf’Sn  folfe  judgment,  is  to  declare  hew  and  where  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  unjuft  :  to  ajfign  the  eefTor,  is  to  fticw  how  the  plain¬ 
tiff  had  celled,  or  given  over  :  to  ajfign  wafte,  is  to  fhew  where¬ 
in  cfpecially  the  wafte  is  committed.  Cowed. 

Assignable,  adj.  [fro m  ajf.gn.]  I  hat  which  may  be  marked 
out,  or  fixed. 
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Aridotle  held  that  it  dreamed  by  connatural  rcfult  and  ema¬ 
nation  from  God;  fo  that  there  was  no  inftaot  ajjignable  of 
God’s  eternal  exigence,  in  which  the  world  did  not  alfo  co- 
exift.  South. 

Assignation,  n.f  [afgmtion,  French.] 

1.  An  appointment  to  meet;  ufed  generally  of  love  appoint¬ 
ments. 

The  lovers  expefted  the  return  of  this  dated  hour  with  as 
much  impatience  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  afgnation.  Spectator. 
Or  when  a  whore,  in  her  vocation. 

Keeps  punftual  to  an  afgnation .  Swift. 

2.  A  making  over  a  thing  to  another. 

Assignee',  n.f.  [afgne,  Fr.]  He  that  is  appointed  or  deputed 
by  another,  to  do  any  aft,  or  perform  any  buiinefs,  or  enjoy 
any  commodity.  And  an  ajftgnee  may  be  either  in  deed  or  in 
law;  ajftgnee  in  deed,  is  he  that  is  appointed  bv  a  perfon  ;  af- 
fgnee  in  law,  is  he  whom  the  law  maketh  fo,  without  any  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  perfon.  Cowel. 

Assi'gner.  n.f  [from  aftgn]  He  that  appoints. 

The  Gofpei  is  at  once  the  ajftgner  of  our  tasks,  and  the  ma¬ 
gazine  of  our  ftrength.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Assignment,  n.f.  [from  aftgn.]  Appointment  of  one  thing 
with  regard  to  another  thing  or  perfon. 

The  only  thing  which  maketh  any  place  publick,  is  the  pu- 
blick  alignment  thereof  unto  fuch  duties.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  12. 

This  inftitution,  which  affigns  it  to  a  perfon,  whom  we  have 
no  ru!e  to  know,  is  juft  as  good  as  an  ajftgnment  to  no  body  at 
all.  _  Locke. 

Assi'milable.  adj.  [from  af mi  late.]  That  which  may  be  con¬ 
verted  to  the  fame  nature  with  fomething  elfe. 

The  fpirits  of  many,  long  before  that  time,  will  find  but  na¬ 
ked  habitations ;  and^  meeting  no  afmilables  wherein  to  re- 
aft  their  natures,  muft  certainly  participate  fuch  natural  defo- 
lations.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err ours ,  b.  vi. 

To  ASSI'MILATE.  v.a.  [a f mile,  Lat.] 

To  convert  to  the  fame  nature  with  another  thing. 

Birds  afjimilate  lefs,  and  excern  more,  than  beads ;  for 
their  excrements  are  ever  liquid,  and  their  flefh  generally  more 
jjy.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hiftory. 

Birds  be  commonly  better  meat  than  beafts,  becaufe  their 
fleftt  doth  afjimilate  more  finely,  and  fecerneth  more  fubtely. 

Bacon  s  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  680. 

Tailing  concoft,  digeft,  ajfmilate , 

And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl. 

Hence  alfo  animals  and  vegetables  may  affimilate  their  nou- 
rilhment ;  moift  nourilhment  eafily  changing  its  texture,  till  it 
becomes  like  the  denfe  earth.  ,  Newton. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  likenefs,  or  refemblance. 

A  ferine  and  neceffitous  kind  of  life  would  eafily  ajfmilate  at 
lead:  the  next  generation  to  bar’oarifm  and  ferinenefs. 

Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

They  are  not  over  patient  of  mixture;  but  fuch,  whom  they 
cannot  ajfmilate ,  foon  find  it  their  intereft  to  remove.  Swift. 

■  Assi'milate  NESS.  n.f.  [from  afjimilate.']  Likenefs.  Ditt. 
Assimila'tion.  n.f  [from  affimilate.'] 

1.  The  aft  of  converting  any  thing  to  the  nature  or  fubftance  ol 

another.  . 

It  furthers  the  very  aft  of  afmilation  of  nourilhment,  by 
fome  outward  emollients  that  make  the  parts  more  apt  to  afii- 
milate.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory ,  N°  59. 

2.  The  date  of  being  affimilated. 

A  nourilhment  in  a  large  acceptation,  but  not  in  propriety, 
confervins:  the  body,  not  repairing  it  by  afmilation ,  but  pre¬ 
serving  it  by  ventilation.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii. 

7  The  aft  of  growing  like  fome  other  being. 

It  is  as  well  the  inftinft  as  duty  of  our  nature,  to  afpire  to 
an  afmilation  with  God ;  even  the  mod  laudable  and  generous 
ambition.  ,  T  ,  „  Dec.ofPuty. 

To  Assi'mulate.  v.  a.  [ ajfmulo ,  Lat.]  To  feign,  to  coun- 

terfeit.  ,  ,  D,St 
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Assimula'tion.  n.f.  [ affmulatio ,  Lat.] 
counterfeiting. 

To  ASSI'ST.  v.  a.  [affer,  Fr.  affto,  Lat.]  To  help. 

Receive  her  in  the  Lord,  as  becometh  faints,  and  afijt  her  in 
whatfover  bufinefs  fhe  hath  need.  _  Rom.  xvi. 

It  is  necelfary  and  affing  to  all  our  other  intellcftual  facul- 

Locke. 

ties.  .  .  , 

Acquaintance  with  method  will  affl  one  in  ranging  human 
affairs  Watts’s  Logick. 

She*  no  fooner  yielded  to  adultery,  but  Ihe  agreed  to  aijjl  in 
the  murder  of  her  hufband.  Broome  on  Odyfey. 

Assistance,  n.f  [affiance,  French.]  Help;  furtherance 
The  council  of  Trent  commends  recourfe,  not  only  to  the 
prayers  of  the  faints,  but  to  their  aid  and  ajffance :  What  doth 

this  aid  and  affiance  Signify  ?  ^gfieet 

You  have  abundant  affiances  for  this  knowledge,  m  excellent 
^ooks  Wake’s  Preparation  for  Death. 

Let  us  entreat  this  neceffary  affance ,  that  by  his  grace  he 

*  would  lead  us. 

Assistant,  adj.  [from  off.]  Helping;  lending  ai  . 

Some  perchance  did  adhere  to  the  duke,  and  were  affiant  to 
him  openly,  or  at  lead  under  hand.  Hale’s  Com.  Law  of  Engl. 


Assistant,  n.f  [from afff.] 

1.  A  perfon  engaged  in  an  affair  not  a°  principal,  but  as  auxiliary 
or  miniilerial. 

Some  young  towardly  noblemen  or  gentlemen  were  ufually 
font  as  affiants  or  attendants,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
perfons.  Bacon’s  Advice  to  Sir  George  VilLers. 

2.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  Softer  word  for  an  attendant. 

'Fhe  pale  affiants  on  each  other  ftar’d. 

With  gaping  mouths  for  iffuing  words  prepar’d.  Drydcn. 
ASSI'ZE.  n.  f.  [a fife,  a  fitting,  Fr.] 

1.  An  affcmbly  of  knights  and  other  fubftantial  men,  with  the 
bailiff  or  juftice,  in  a  certain  place,  and  at  a  certain  time. 

2.  A  jury. 

3.  An  ordinance  or  ftatute. 

4.  'Fhe  court,  place,  or  time,  where  and  when  the  writs  and  pre¬ 
cedes  of  afze  are  taken.  Cowel. 

The  law  was  never  executed  by  any  judices  of  afze,  but 
the  people  left  to  their  own  laws.  Sir  J.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

At  each  afze  and  term  we  try 
A  thoufand  rafeals  of  as  deep  a  dye.  Dry  den sjuvcr.al. 

5.  Any  court  of  juftice. 

The  judging  God  fhall  clofe  the  book  of  fate. 

And  there  the  Jaft  afzes  keep. 

For  thofe  who  wake,  and  thofe  who  fleep.  Dry  den. 

6.  Afze  of  bread,  ah,  Szc.  Meafure,  or  quantity.  Thus  it  is  Said, 
when  wheat  is  of  fuch  a  price ,  the  bread  fall  be  of fuch  aftize. 

7.  Meafure ;  rate  :  for  which  we  now  ufe  fize.  See  Size. 

On  high  hill’s  top  I  law  a  ftately  frame. 

An  hundred  cubits  high  by  juft  afze. 

With  hundred  pillars.  Spen.  Vifion  of  Belay . ' 

To  Assi'ze.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fix  the  rate  of  a:  7 
thing  by  an  ajfze  or  v/rit. 

Assi'zer,  or  Assiser.  n.f  [from  afze.']  Is  an  officer  t..  at  has 
the  care  and  overfight  of  weights  and  meafures.  Charr.le:  s. 
Asso'ciable.  adj.  [afociabilis,  Lat.]  That  which  may  be  joined 
to  another. 

To  ASSO'CIATE.  v.  a.  [ afocier ,  Fr.  afocio ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  unite  with  another  as  a  confederate. 

A  fearful  army  led  by  CaiusMarcius, 

Afociated  with  Aufidius,  rages 

Upon  our  territories.  Shakefp.  Corlolanus. 

2.  To  adopt  as  a  friend  upon  equal  terms. 

Afociate  in  your  town  a  wand’ring  train, 

And  drangers  in  your  palace  entertain.  Drydeti s  Az.nct d. 

3.  To  accompany;  to  keep  company  with  another. 

Friends  Should  afociate  friends  in  grief  and  woe. 

Shakefp.  Vitus  Andronicus. 

4.  It  has  generally  the  particle  with",  as,  he  afociated  with  his 
mafter’s  enemies. 

Asso'ciate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Confederate ;  joined  in  in? 
tereft  or  purpofe. 

While  I  defeend  through  darknefs. 

To  my  afociate  pow’rs,  them  to  acquaint 
With  thefe  fucceffes.  Milt.  Par.  Lof ,  l.  x. 

Asso'ciate.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  perfon  joined  with  another  ;  a  partner. 

They  perfuade  the  king,  now  in  old  age,  to  make  P’angus 
his  afociate  in  government  with  him.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

2.  A  confederate. 

Their  defender,  and  his  afociates,  have  fithence  piopofed  to 
the  world  a  form  fuch  as  themfelves  like.  Elooker,  l.  v.  §  27. 

3.  A  companion;  implying  Some  kind  of  equality. 

He  was  accompanied  with  a  noble  gentleman,  no  undatable 
afociate.  Wotton. 

Sole  Eve,  afociate  foie,  to  me  beyond 
Compare,  above  all  living  creatures  dear. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Lof,  b.  ix. 
But  my  afociates  now  my  day  deplore. 

Impatient.  Pope’s  Odyfy. 

Association,  n.f.  [from  afociate.'] 

1.  Union;  conjunftion ;  fociety. 

The  church  being  a  fociety,  hath  the  felf-fame  original 
grounds,  which  other  politick  Societies  have;  the  natural  in¬ 
clination  which  all  men  have  unto  Sociable  life,  and  confent  to 
fome  certain  bond  of  afociation ;  which  bond  is  the  law  that 
appointeth  what  kind  of  order  they  Shall  be  affociatecl  in. 

Hooker ,  l.  i, 

2.  Confederacy  ;  union  for  particular  purpofes. 

This  could  not  be  done  but  with  mighty  oppofition  :  againft 
which,  to  ftrengthen  themfelves,  they  Secretly  entered  into  a 
league  of  afociation.  Hooker,  Preface. 

3.  Partnerfhip. 

Self-denial  is  a  kind  of  holy  afociation  with  God  ;  and,  by 
making  you  his  partner,  interefts  you  in  all  his  happinefs  Boyle. 

4.  Connection. 

Afociation  of  ideas  is  of  great  importance,  and  may  be  of 
excellent  ufe.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

5.  Appofition  ;  union  of  matter. 

'Fhe  changes  of  corporeal  things  are  to  be  placed  only  in 
the  various  Separations,  and  new  a  foci  aliens  and  mot  ons  of 
thefe  permanent  particles.  Newton  s  Opticks. 
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A'ssonance.  n.f.  [ afonance ,  Fr.]  Reference  of  one  found  to 
another  refembling  it.  Di£h 

A'ssonant.  adj.  [ ajfonant ,  French.]  Sounding  in  a  manner 
refembling  another  found.  Dili. 

To  Asso'rt.  v.  a.  [ ajfortir,  Fr.]  To  range  in  claffcs,  as  one 
thing  fuits  with  another. 

To  Asso't.  v.  a.  [from fiot\  ajfoter ,  Fr.]  To  infatuate;  to  be- 
fot :  a  word  out  of  ufe. 

But  whence  they  fprung,  or  how  they  were  begot, 
Uneath  is  to  allure,  uneath  to  weene 
That  monftrous  errour  which  doth  fome  ajfot.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  ASSUA'GE.  v.  a.  [The  derivation  of  this  word  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  Minjhew  deduces  it  from  adfuadere ,  or  afuaviare  ;  Ju¬ 
nius,  from  ypaey,  fweet ;  from  whence  Skinner  imagines  aypae- 
pan  might  have  been  formed.] 

1.  To  mitigate;  to  foften  ;  to  allay. 

Refrefhing  winds  the  fummer’s  heats  afuage. 

And  kindly  warmth  difarms  the  winter’s  rage.  Addifon. 

2.  To  appeafe  ;  to  pacify. 

Yet  is  his  hate,  his  rancour  ne’er  thelefs. 

Since  nought  ajfuageth  malice  when  ’tis  told.  Fairfax ,  b.  iv. 
This  was  neceflary  for  the  fecuring  the  people  from  their 
fears ;  which  were  capable  of  being  ajfuaged  by  no  other  means. 

Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Shall  I,  t’  ajfuage 
Their  brutal  rage, 

The  regal  Item  deftroy  ?  Dryden’s  Albion. 

3.  To  eafe ;  as,  the  medecine  ajfuages  pain. 

To  AssuaGe.  v.  n.  To  abate. 

God  made  a  wind  to  pafs  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  af- 
fuaged.  Gen.v  iii.  1. 

Assuagement,  n.f.  [from  ajfuage.']  What  mitigates  or  fof- 
tens. 

Tell  me,  when  {hall  thefe  weary  woes  have  end. 

Or  {hall  their  ruthlels  torment  never  ceafe  ? 

But  all  my  days  in  pining  languor  fpend. 

Without  hope  of  ajfuagement  or  releafe.  Spenfer’s  Sonnets. 

Assua'ger.  n.  f.  [from  ajfuage.]  One  who  pacifies  or  ap- 
peafes. 

Assua'sive.  adj.  [from  ajfuage. ]  Softening;  mitigating. 

If  in  the  breaft  tumultuous  joys  arife. 

Mufick  her  foft  ajfuafive  voice  applies.  Pope’s  St.  Ccecilia . 

To  Assu'bjugate.  v.  a.  [ fubjugo ,  Lat.]  To  fubmit  to. 

This  valiant  lord 

Mull  not  fo  Hate  his  palm,  nobly  acquir’d  ; 

Nor  by  my  will  ajfubjugate  his  merit. 

By  going  to  Achilles.  Shakefp.  Lroilus  and  Crejfda. 

Assuefa'ction.  n.f.  [ ajfuefacio ,  Lat.]  The  {late  of  being 
accuftomed  to  any  thing. 

Right  and  left,  as  parts  infervient  unto  the  motive  faculty, 
are  differenced  by  degrees  from  ufe  and  ajfuefaftion ,  or  accord- 
ing  whereto  the  one  grows  ftronger.  Browns  V ulgar  Err  ours. 

Assu'etude.  n.f.  [ afjuetudo ,  Lat.]  Accuftomance ;  cullom. 
We  fee  that  ajfuetude  of  things  hurtful,  doth  make  them  lofe 
the  force  to  hurt.  Bacon's  Nat.  FUJI.  N°  67, 

To  ASSU'ME.  v.  a.  \_aJfumo ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  take. 

This  when  the  various  God  had  urg’d  in  vain. 

He  Hrait  ajjitmdblis  native  form  again.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  upon  one’s  felf. 

With  ravifh’d  ears. 

The  monarch  hears, 

Affumes  the  God, 

Affedls  to  nod, 

And  feems  to  {hake  the  fpheres.  Dryden’s  St.  Cacilia. 

3.  To  arrogate ;  to  claim  or  feize  unjuftly. 

This  makes  him  over-forward  in  bufinefs,  ajfuming  in  con¬ 
vention,  and  peremptory  in  anfwers.  Collier  of  Confidence. 

4.  To  fuppofe  fomething  granted  without  proof. 

In  every  hypothefis,  fomething  is  allowed  to  be  afiumed.  Boyle. 

5.  To  apply  to  one’s  own  ufe;  to  appropriate. 

His  majefty  might  well  ajfume  the  complaint  and  expreflion 
of  king  David.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Assu'mer.  n.f.  [from  ajfume.’]  An  arrogant  man  ;  a  man  who 
claims  more  than  his  due. 

Can  man  be  wife  in  any  courfe,  in  which  he  is  not  fafe  too  ? 
But  can  thefe  high  ajfumers  and  pretenders  to  reafon,  prove 
themfelves  fo  ?  South. 

Assu'ming.  participial  adj.  [from  ajfume.]  Arrogant;  haughty. 

His  haughty  looks,  and  his  ajfuming  air. 

The  fon  of  Ifis  could  no  longer  bear.  Dryden. 

AS  Sir  MP  SIT.  n.f.  [aj/'umo,  Lat.]  A  voluntary  promife  made 
by.  word,  whereby  a  man  taketh  upon  him  to  perform  or  pay 
anything  to  another:  It  contains  any  verbal  promife  made 
upon  confideration.  ,  Cowel. 

Assumption,  n.  f.  [ ajfumptio ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  aft  of  taking  any  thing  to  one’s  felf. 

The  perfonal  defeent  of  God  himfelf,  and  his  ajfumption  of 
our  flefh  to  his  divinity,  more  familiarly  to  infinuate  his  pleafure 
to  us,  was  an  enforcement  beyond  all  methods  of  wifdom. 

Hammond’s  Fundamentals. 

2.  The  fuppofition,  or  a£t  of  fuppofing  of  any  thing  without  far¬ 
ther  proof. 
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Thefe  by  Way  0$  a fumption,  under  the  two  general  propofi- 
tions,  arc  intrinfically  and  naturally  good  or  bad.  Norris. 

For  the  aJJ'u??iptiony  that  Chrift  did  fuch  miraculous  and  fu- 
pernatural  works,  to  confirm  what  he  laid,  we  need  only  :epeat 
the  meflage  fent  by  him  to  John  the  Baptiil.  South . 

?.  The  thing  fuppofed  ;  a  poltulate.  _ 

Hold,  fays  the  Stoick,  your  ajjumption  s  wrong  : 

I  grant,  true  freedom  you  have  well  defin  d.  Loyd  Pcrfius . 

4,  The  taking  up  any  perfon  into  heaven,  which  is  luppofed  by 
the  Romifh  church  of  the  Blefled  V  irgin.  . 

Upon  the  feaft  of  the  afumption  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  the 
pope  and  cardinals  keep  the  vefpers.  Stillingf  on  Rom.  jdolat. 

Had  Adam  done  this  after  a  certain  period  of  years,  he  would 
have  been  rewarded  with  an  ajjumption  to  eternal  felicity. 

Wake’s  Preparation for  Death. 

Assu'mftive.  adj.  [, affumptivus ,  Lat.]  That  may  be  affumed. 

Assu'rance.  n.f.  [ajjurance,  French.] 

1 .  Certain  expectation. 

Though  hope  be,  indeed,  a  lower  and  lefier  thing  than  af~ 
furance ,  yet,  as  to  all  the  purpofes  of  a  pious  life,  it  may  prove 
more  ufeful.  South. 

What  encouragement  can  be  given  to  goodnefs,  beyond  the 
hopes  of  heaven,  and  the  ajjurance  of  an  endlefs  felicity  ?  Li  hot. 

2.  Secure  confidence;  trufl. 

What  man  is  he,  that  boafts  of  fiefhly  might. 

And  vain  a  furance  of  mortality. 

Which  all  fo  foon  as  it  doth  come  to  fight 

Againfl  fpiritual  foes,  yields  by  and  by.  Fairy  Queen ,  b.  i. 

3.  Freedom  from  doubt ;  certain  knowledge. 

I  grant  that  proof  from  the  authority  of  man’s  judgment,  is 
not  able  to  work  that  ajjurance ,  which  doth  grow  by  a  ftronger 
proof.  Hooker ,  b.  ii. 

’Tis  far  off. 

And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  ajjurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.  Shakefp.  Lempejf. 

The  obedient,  and  the  man  of  praClice,  {hall  outgrow  all 
their  doubts  and  ignorances,  till  perfuafion  pafs  into  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  advance  into  a  furance.  '  South. 

Hath  he  found,  in  an  evil  courfe,  that  comfortable  ajjurance 
of  God’s  favour,  and  good  hopes  of  his  future  condition,  which 
a  religious  life  would  have  given  him  ?  Lillotjon. 

4.  Firmnefs ;  undoubting  fteadinefs. 

Men  whofe  confideration  will  relieve  our  modefty,  and  give 
us  courage  and  ajjurance  in  the  duties  of  our  profefiion.  Rogers. 

5.  Confidence  ;  want  of  modefty  ;  exemption  from  awe  or  fear. 

My  behaviour  ill  governed,  gave  you  the  firft  comfort ;  my 
affection  ill  hid,  hath  given  you  this  laft  ajjurance.  Sidney; 

Converfation,  when  they  come  into  the  world,  will  add  to 
their  knowledge  and  ajjurance.  Locke. 

6.  Ground  of  confidence ;  fecurity  given. 

The  nature  of  defire  itfelf  is  no  eafier  to  receive  belief,  than 
it  is  hard  to  ground  belief ;  for  as  defire  is  glad  to  embrace  the 
firft  fhew  of  comfort,  fo  is  defire  defirous  of  perfedl  ajfurance . 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

As  the  conqueft:  was  but  flight  and  fuperficial,  fo  the  pope’s 
donation  to  the  Irifh  fubmiffions  were  but  weak  and  fickle  af- 
furances.  Sir  J.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

None  of  woman  born 

Shall  harm  Macbeth. - 

■ —  Then  live,  Macduff,  what  need  I  fear  of  thee  ? 

But  yet  I’ll  make  afurance  double  fure, 

And  take  a  bond  of  fate  ;  Thou  {halt  not  live.  Sbak.  Macb. 

I  muft  confefs  your  offer  is  the  beft  ; 

And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  ajjurance , 

She  is  your  own,  elfe  you  muft  pardon  me, 

If  you  fhould  die  before  him,  where’s  her  dower. 

Shakefp.  Laming  of  the  Shrew. 

7.  Spirit ;  intrepidity. 

With  all  th’  ajjurance  innocence  can  bring, 

Fearlefs  without,  becaufe  fecure  within  ; 

Arm’d  with  my  courage,  unconcern’d  I  fee 

This  pomp,  a  fhame  to  you,  a  pride  to  me.  Dryd.  Aureng. 

8.  Sanguinity  ;  readinefs  to  hope. 

This  is  not  the  grace  of  hope,  but  a  good  natural  ajfurance 
or  confidence,  which  Ariftotle  obferves  young  men  to  be  full 
of,  and  old  men  not  fo  inclined  to.  Hammond's  Praft.  Cat. 

q.  Teflimonyof  credit. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding, 

And  from  fome  knowledge  and  ajfurance  of  you. 

Offer  this  office.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

We  have  as  great  ajfurance  that  there  is  a  God,  as  we  could 
expedt  to  have,  fuppofing  that  he  were.  Lillotfon ,  Preface. 

jo.  Convidlion. 

Such  an  ajjurance  of  things  as  will  make  men  careful  to  avoid 
a  lefier  danger,  ought  to  awaken  men  to  avoid  a  greater.  Li  Hot. 

1 1.  The  fame  with  infurance.  See  Insurance. 

To  Assu're.  v.  a.  [ ajfcurer ,  Fr.  from  ajfecurare ,  low  Latin.] 

1 .  To  give  confidence  by  a  firm  promife. 

So  when  he  had  a  fared  them  with  many  words,  that  he 
would  reftore  them  without  hurt,  according  to  the  agreement, 
they  let  him  go  for  the  faving  of  their  brethren.  2  Mac.  xii.  25. 
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2.  To  fecure  to  another. 

And,  for  that  dowry.  I’ll  ajfuri  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  thatlhc  furvives  me,. 

In  all  my  lands  and  leafes  whatfoever. 

Shakefp,  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
So  irrefiftible  an  authority  cannot  be  reflected  on,  without 
the  moft  awful  reverence,  even  by  thofe  whofe  piety  affurcs  its 
favour  to  them.  '  p0gers% 

3  To  make  confident ;  to  exempt  from  doubt  or  fear ;  to  confer 
fecurity. 

And  hereby  we  know,  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  fhall  aj- - 
fure  our  hearts  before  him.  x  J0hn^  iii.  ig. 

I  revive 

At  this  laffc  fight;  ajfur’d  that  man  (hall  live 

With  all  the  creatures,  and  their  feed  preferve.  Par  ad.  Loft. 

4.  To  make  fecure. 

But  what  on  earth  can  long  abide  in  ftate  ? 

Or  who  can  him  afure  of  happy  day  ?  Spenf  Muiopotmos. 

5.  To  affiance;  to  betroth. 

This  diviner  laid  claim  to  me,  called  me  Dromio,  fwore  I 
was  affured  to  her.  Shatcefp.  Comedy  of  Err  ours. 

Assumed,  participial  adj.  [from  affure. ] 

1.  Certain  ;  indubitable. 

It  is  an  affured  experience,  that  flint  laid  about  the  bottom 
of  a  tree  makes  it  profper.  Bacons  Nat.  Idiji.  N°  422. 

2.  Certain  ;  not  doubting. 

Young  princes,  clofe  your  hands, 

- And  your  lips  too ;  for,  I  am  well  affured, 

I  hat  I  did  fo,  when  I  was  firft  ajfur’d.  Shak.  King  John. 

As  when  by  night  the  glafs 
Of  Galilaeo,  lefs  ajfur’d ,  obferves 

Imagin’d  lands,  and  regions,  in  the  moon.  Par.  Loft ,  b.  v; 

3.  Immodeft;  vicioufly  confident. 

AssuRedly.  adv.  [from  affured.]  Certainly;  indubitably. 
They  promis’d  me  eternal  happinefs. 

And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  fhall  ajfuredly. 

Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 
God  is  abfolutely  good,  and  fo,  ajfuredly,  thecaufeof  all  that 
is  good  ;  but,  of  any  thing  that  is  evil,  he  is  no  caufe  at  all. 

Raleigh’s  Hift.  of  the  World. 
Ajfuredly  he  will  flop  our  liberty,  till  we  reftore  him  his  wor- 
fhip.  South. 

Assuredness,  n.f.  [from  affured.]  The  ftate  of  being  affured ; 
certainty. 

AssuRer.  n.f.  [ from  affure .] 

1 .  He  that  gives  aflurance. 

2.  He  that  gives  fecurity  to  make  good  any  lofs. 

To  ASSW'AGE.  See  ASSUAGE.. 

Asterisk,  n.f.  [arfgU*©-.]  A  mark  in  printing  or  writing,  in 
form  of  a  little  ftar ;  as  *. 

He  alfo  publifhed  the  tranflation  of  the  Septuagint  by  itfelf, 
having  firft  compared  it  with  the  Hebrew,  and  noted  by  afe- 
risks  what  was  defective,  and  by  obelisks  what  was  redundant. 

Grew’ s  Cofmol.  Sacra ,  b.  iv. 

A'sterism.  n.f.  \_aferifnus ,  Lat.] 

1.  A  conftellation. 

Poetry  had  filled  the  fkies  with  aflerifns ,  and  hiftories  be¬ 
longing  to  them ;  and  then  aftrology  devifes  the  feigned  virtues 
and  influences  of  each.  Bc?;tley’s  Sermons. 

2.  An  afterifk,  or  mark.  This  is  a  very  improper  ufe. 

Dwell  particularly  on  paflages  with  an  aferifn  *  ;  for  the 
obfervations  which  follow  fuch  a  note,  will  give  you  a  clear 
light.  Dry  den’ s  Dufrefioy. 

A'sthma.  n.f.  [dodfAec. ]  A  frequent,  difficult,  and  fhort  refpi- 
ration,  joined  with  a  biffing  found  and  a  cough,  efpecially  in 
the  night-time,  and  when  the  body  is  in  a  prone  pofture  ;  be- 
caufe  then  the  contents  of  the  lower  belly  bear  fo  againft  the 
diaphragm,  as  to  leflen  the  capacity  of  the  breaft,  whereby  the 
lungs  have  lefs  room  to  move.  ffuincy. 

An  ajlhma  is  the  inflation  of  the  membranes  of  the  lungs, 
and  of  the  membranes  covering  the  mufcles  of  the  thorax,  but 
does  not  continue  long.  Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

Asthma'tical.  }  adj.  [from  ajlhma.']  Troubled  with  an 
Asthma'tick.  )  afthma. 

In  ajlhmatical  perfons,  we  often  fee,  that  though  the  lungs 
be  very  much  fluffed  with  tough  phlegm,  yet  the  patient  may 
live  fome  months,  if  not  fome  years.  Boyle. 

After  drinking,  our  horfes  are  moft  afhtnatick ;  and,  for  a- 
voiding  the  watering  of  them,  we  wet  their  hay. 

Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

AsteRn.  adv.  [from  a  and  flern.]  In  the  hinder  part  of  the 
fhip ;  behind  the  fhip. 

The  galley  gives  her  fide,  and  turns  her  prow. 

While  thofe  ajlcrn  defeending  down  the  fteep,  , 

Thro’  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep.  Dryden. 

To  AsteRt.  v.  a.  [a  word  ufed  by  Spenfer ,  as  it  feems,  for 
Jlart ,  or  fartle.]  To  terrify  ;  to  ftartle  ;  to  fright. 

We  deem  of  death,  as  doom  of  ill  defert ; 

But  knew  we  fools  what  it  us  brings  until, 

Die  v/ould  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert ; 

No  danger  there  the  fhepherd  can  ajiert.  Spenfer  s  Pafl. 
Vol.  I. 
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Asto  niEd.  particip.  adj.  A  word  ufed  in  the  verfion  of  the 
bible  for  aftonijhed. 

Many  were  aflonied at  thee.  Jfaiah ,  lii.  14. 

To  AS  I  O'NISH.  v.  a.  [ cfonner. ,  Fr.  from  attonitus,  LatJ  To 
confound  with  fome  fudden  paffion,  as  with  fear  or  wonder; 
to  amaze  ;  to  furprife. 

It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 

When  the  moft  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  fend 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  ajlonijh  us.  Shak.  Julius  Cafur, 
Ajlonijh’d  at  the  voice,  he  flood  amaz’d, 

And  all  around  with  inward  horror  gaz’d.  Adclifon's  Ovid. 

A  genius  univerfal  as  his  theme, 

Ajlonijhing  as  chaos.  Thomfon  s  Summer. 

Astonishingness.  n.f.  [from  afonif.]  Of  a  nature  to  ex¬ 
cite  aftonifhment. 

Astonishment,  n.f.  [ ejlonnement ,  Fr.]  Amazement;  con- 
fufion  of  mind  from  fear  or  wonder. 

We  found,  with  no  lefs  wonder  to  us,  than  afonifhtncnt  to 
t  crmelves,  that  they  were  the  two  valiant  and  famous  bro- 

cf-  .  .  Sidney,  l.  if. 

.  f5  ie  “teemed  this  as  much  above  his  wifdom,  as  afonijhment 
is  beyond  bare  admiration.  South. 

To  Asto'und.  v.  a.  [ eflonner ,  Fr.]  Toaftonifli;  to  confound 
with  fear  or  wonder.  This  word  is  now  fomewhat  obfolete. 
Thefe  thoughts  may  ftartle  well,  but  not  ajlound 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  ftrong  Tiding  champion,  confluence.  Paradife  Regain. 
Astra  ddle.  adv .  [from  a  and  Jirciddle .J  With  one  s  leo^s  a- 
crofs  any  thing.  ,  :  Didt. 

Astragal,  n.  f.  [ -trpyax©-,  the  ankle,  or  ankle-bone.]  A  little 
round  member,  in  the  form  of  a  ring  or  bracelet,  ferving  as  an 
ornament  at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  columns.  Build.  Didt. 

We  fee  none  of  that  ordinary  confufion,  which  is  the  refult 
of  quarter  rounds  of  the  ajiragal ,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  intermingled  particulars.  Spectator,  ND  415. 

A'stRAL.  adj.  [from  aftrum^  Lat.]  Starry;  relating  to  the  liars. 
Some  aflral  forms  I  muft  invoke  by  pray’r. 

Fram’d  all  of  pureft  atoms  of  the  air  ; 

Not  in  their  natures  Amply  good  or  ill ; 

But  moft  fubfervient  to  bad  fpirits  will.  Dryd.  Tyran.  Love . 
Astra'y.  adv.  [ from  a  and  fray.]  Out  of  tile  right  way. 

May  feem  the  wain  was  very  evil  led. 

When  fuch  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way, 

That  knew  not,  whether  right  he  went,  or  elfe  afray.  F.  §>. 
You  run  afray ,  for  whilll  we  talk  of  Ireland,  you  rip  up  the 
original  of  Scotland.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  afray 
Through  the  heav’n’s  wide  pathlefs  way.  Milt.  IlPenferofo. 
To  ASTRI  CT.  v.  a.  [afringj  Lat.]  To  contract  by  applica.- 
tions,  in  oppofition  to  relax :  a  word  net  fo  much  ufed  as  con- 
fringe. 

The  folid  parts  were  to  be  relaxed  or  af rifted,  as  they  let  the 
humours  pafs  either  in  too  fmail  or  too  great  quantities. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
Astri  ction.  n.  f.  \afridlio ,  Lat.]  The  a<ft  or  power  of  con¬ 
tracting  the  parts  of  the  body  by  applications. 

A  friction  is  in  a  fubftance  that  hath  a  virtual  cold;  and  it 
worketh  partly  by  the  fame  means  that  cold  doth.  Bacon. 

This  virtue  requireth  an  afridtion ,  but  fuch  an  afridtion  as  is 
not  grateful  to  the  body ;  for  a  pleafing  afridtion  doth  rather 
bind  in  the  nerves  than  expel  them  :  and  therefore  fuch  af  Ac¬ 
tion  is  found  in  things  of  a  harlh  tafte.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hif’ory. 

Such  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper  for  dry  atrabilarian  con- 
ftitutions,  who  are  fubjedl  to  afridtion  of  the  belly  and  the  piles. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Astri  ctivE.  adj.  [from  afridi.]  Stiptick;  of  a  binding  qua- 

.  "7-  r  Din. 

Astrlctory.  adj.  [, afridtorius ,  Lat.]  Aftringent;  apt  to 

bind;  Dill. 

Astri'de.  adv.  [from  a  and  firide.]  With  the  legs  open. 

To  lay  their  native  arms  afide, 

Their  modefty,  and  ride  afride.  Hudibras. 

I  faw  a  place,  where  the  Rhone  is  fo  ftraitened  between  two 
rocks,  that  a  man  may  Hand  afride  upon  both  at  once.  Boyle. 
Astri  ferous.  adj.  \_afrifer ,  Lat.]  Bearing,  or  having  ftars  D, 
Astri  gerous.  adj.  \_afrigcr,  Lat.]  Adorned  with  ftars.  Didl. 
To  AS  I  RI'NGE.  v.  a.  \afringo ,  Lat.]  To  prefs  by  contrac¬ 
tion  ;  to  make  the  parts  draw  together. 

7  ears  are  caufed  by  a  contraction  of  the  fpirits  of  the  brain  ; 
which  contraction,  by  confeque'nce,  afringeth  the  moifture  of 
the  brain,  and  thereby  fendeth  tears  into  the  eyes.  Bacon. 
Astri'ngency.  n.J.  [from  af  ringed]  The  power  of  contrac¬ 
ting  the  parts  of  the  body ;  oppofed  to  the  power  of  relaxa¬ 
tion. 

Aftri£lion  prohibiteth  diflolution ;  as,  in  medicines,  aftrin- 
gents  inhibit  putrefadlion  :  and,  l  y  afringency ,  fome  fmail  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  of  vitriol  will  keep  frefii  water  long  from  putrefying 

Bacon’s  Natural Hfory,  N°  442. 
Acid,  acrid,  auftere,  and  bitter  fubftances,  by  their  ajlrin- 
gency ,  create  horrour,  that  is,  ftimulate  the  fibres.  Arbuthnot. 
Astri'ngent.  adj.  [ afringens ,  Lat.]  Binding;  contractings 
oppofed  to  laxative.  , 

2-  J  Aftringent 
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A/lringeni  medicines  are  binding,  which  aft  by  the  afperity 
of  their  particles,  whereby  they  corrugate  the  membranes,  and 
make  them  draw  up  clofer.  Quincy. 

The  juice  is  very  ajlrlngent ,  and  therefore  of  How  motion. 

Bacon  s  Nat.  Hiji.  NJ  64.1 . 

What  diminifheth  fenfible  perfpiration,  cncreafeth  the  in- 
fenfible  ;  for  that  reafon  a  {Lengthening  and  ajlringent  diet  of¬ 
ten  conduceth  to  this  purpofe.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

A'strograph  ^ .  n.f.  [from  argov  and  >/>«?«.]  The  fcience  of 
deferibing  the  ftars.  Dill. 

Astrolabe.  n.f.  of  clroc,  and  >.*, 3s~,  to  take.] 

1.  An  inftrument  chiefly  ufed  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  pole, 
the  fun  or  ftars,  at  fea. 

2.  A  ftereographick  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  fphere  upon 

the  plain  of  fome  great  circle.  Chambers. 

Astro  loger,  n.f.  [afrologus,  Lat.  from  and  XoV©--] 

1.  One  that,  fuppofing  the  influences  of  the  flars  to  have  a  caufal 
power,  profefles  to  foretel  or  dlfcover  events  depending  on 
thofe  influences. 

Not  unlike  that  which  ajirologers  call  a  conjunction  of  pla¬ 
nets,  of  no  very  benign  afpeCt  the  one  to  the  other.  JVotton. 

A  happy  genius  is  the  gift  of  nature :  it  depends  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  flars,  fay  the  ajirologers ;  on  the  organs  of  the 
body,  fay  the  naturalifts ;  it  is  the  particular  gift  of  heaven, 
fay  the  divines,  both  chriflians  and  heathens.  Dryd.  Pr.  Dufr. 

Ajirologers ,  that  future  fates  forefhew.  Pope. 

I  never  heard  a  finer  fatireagainfl  lawyers,  than  that  of  ajlro- 
logers ,  when  they  pretend,  by  rules  of  art,  to  tell  when  a  fuit 
will  end,  and  whether  to  the  advantage  of  the  plaintiff  or  de¬ 
fendant.  Swift. 

2.  It  was  antiently  ufed  for  one  that  underflood  or  explained  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  without  including  prediction. 

A  worthy  afiroioger  now  living,  who,  by  the  help  of  perfpec- 
tive  giaffes,  hath  found  in  the  flars  many  things  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  affirms  much  to  have  been  difeovered  in  Venus. 

j Raleigh’s  Hiji.  of  the  World. 

Astrolo'gian.  n.f.  [from  aflrology. The  fame  with  aflro- 
loger. 

The  twelve  houfes  of  heaven,  in  the  form  which  afirologians 
ufe.  Camden. 

The  flars,  they  fay,  cannot  difpofe. 

No  more  than  can  the  ajlrologian.  Hudibras. 

Astrolo'gical.  )  adj.  [from  aflrology  J  Relating  to  aflrology ; 

Astrolo'gick.  )  profeffing  aflrology. 

Some  feem  a  little  ajlrological ,  as  when  they  warn  us  from 
places  of  malign  influence.  Wotton. 

No  afrologick  wizard  honour  gains, 

Who  has  not  oft  been  banifh’d,  or  in  chains.  Dryd.  juv. 

Ajlrological  prayers  feem  to  me  to  be  built  on  as  good  rea¬ 
fon  as  the  predictions.  Stillingfl.  Def.  of  Difc.  on  R  Idol. 

The  poetical  fables  are  more  ancient  than  the  ajlrological  in-* 
fluences,  that  were  not  known  to  the  Greeks  till  after  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Astrolo'gically.  adv.  [from  ajlrologyi]  In  an  aflrological 
manner. 

To  Astro 'logize.  v.  n.  [from  aflrology  I\  To  praCtife  aftro- 
Iogy. 

ASTRO'LOGY.  n.f  \_aflrologia,  Lat.]  The  practice  of  fore¬ 
telling  things  by  the  knowledge  of  the  flars ;  an  art  now  gene¬ 
rally  exploded,  as  without  reafon. 

I  know  it  hath  been  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  think 
of  the  art  of  aflrology ,  that  the  flars  do  not  force  the  actions  or 
wills  of  men.  Swift. 

Astro'nomer.  n.f.  [from  argoi',  a  {tar,  and  a  rule  or  law.] 
He  that  fludies  the  celeflial  motions,  and  the  rules  by  which 
they  are  governed. 

The  m  tions  of  factions  under  kings,  ought  to  be  like  the 
motions,  as  th eaflronomers  fpeakof,  in  the  inferiour  orbs. Bacon. 

The  old  and  new  ajlronomers  in  vain 

Attempt  the  heav’nly  motions  to  explain.  Blackmore. 

Since  ajlronomers  no  longer  doubt  of  the  motion  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  about  the  fun,  it  is  fit  to  proceed  upon  that  hypothefis. 

Locke. 

Astronc/mical.  ladj.  [from  ajlronomy  ]  Belonging  to  aftro- 

Astrono'mick.  $  nomy. 

Our  forefathers  marking  certain  mutations  to  happen  in  the 
fun’s  progrefs  through  the  zodiack,  they  regiflrate  and  fet  them 
down  in  their  ajlronomical  canons.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Can  he  not  pafs  an  ajlronomick  line. 

Or  does  he  dread  th’  imaginary  fign, 

That  he  fhould  ne’er  advance  to  either  pole.  Blackmore. 

Astronomically,  adv.  [from  ajlronomical. J  In  an  aftrono- 
mical  manner. 

AS  I  RO'NOMY.  n.  f.  [Apovofa,  from  a  flar,  and  a 
law,  or  rule.]  A  mixed  mathematical  fciencc  teaching  the 
knowledge  of  the  celeflial  bodies,  their  magnitudes,  motions, 
diflances,  periods,  eclipfes,  and  order.  The  origin  of  ajlro- 
nomy  is  uncertain ;  but  from  Egypt  it  travelled  into  Greece, 
where  Pythagoras  was  the  firft  European  who  taught  that  the 
earth  and  planets  turn  round  the  fun,  which  Hands  immoveable 
in  the  center  ;  as  he  himfelf  had  been  inftruCled  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priefls.  From  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  ajlronomy  funk  in- 
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to  ncglcCl,  till  it  was  revived  by  the  Ptolemys,  kings  ol  Egypt* 
and  the  Saracens,  after  their  conqueft  of  that  country,  having 
acquired  fome  knowledge  of  it,  brought  it  from  Africa  to  Spain, 
and  again  reflored  this  fcience  to  Europe,  where  it  has  fince  re¬ 
ceived  very  confiderable  improvements.  Chambers. 

To  this  mufl  be  added  the  underftanding  of  the  globes,  and 
the  principles  of  geometry  and  ajlronomy.  .  Cowly. 

A'stroscopy.  n.f.  [«rijf,  a  ftar,  and  ct»o3-A,  to  view.]  Obier- 
vation  of  the  flars. 

Astro-theology,  n.f.  [from  aflrum,  a  flar,  and  theologia,  di¬ 
vinity.]  Divinity  founded  on  the  obfervation  of  the  celeflial 

bodies.  _  . 

That  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  are  the  motions  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  not  of  the  fun,  I  fhew  in  the  preface  of 
my  Afro-Theology.  Denham' s  Phyfico-Theology. 

Asu'nder.  adv.  [ayunbpan,  Sax.]  Apart  ;  feparately  j  not  to¬ 
gether. 

Two  indirect  lines,  the  further  that  they  are  drawn  out,  the 
further  they  go  afunder.  Spenjer  on  Ireland. 

Senfe  thinks  the  planets  fpheres  not  much  ajunder ; 

What  tells  us  then  their  diftance  is  fo  far.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Greedy  hope  to  find 

His  wifh,  and  bcfl  advantage,  us  afunder.  Paraclife  Lofl ,  b.  ix. 

The  fall’n  archangel,  envious  of  our  Hate, 

Seeks  hid  advantage  to  betray  us  worfe  ; 

Which,  when  afunder,  will  not  prove  too  hard, 

For  both  together  are  each  other’s  guard.  Dryd.  State  of  Inn. 

Born  far  afunder  by  the  tides  of  men, 

Like  adamant  and  fleel  they  meet  agen.  Dryd.  Fibles . 

All  this  metallick  matter,  both  that  which  continued  afun¬ 
der,  and  in  fingle  corpufcles,  and  that  which  was  amaffed  and 
concreted  into  nodules,  fubfided.  II oodward  s  Nat.  Hiji. 

Asy'lum.  n.f  [Lat.  xo-vMv,  from  not,  and  av’hlu,  to  pillage.] 
A  place  out  of  which  he  that  has  fled  to  it,  may  not  be  taken  j  a 
iancruary ;  a  refuge. 

So  facred  was  the  church  to  fome,  that  it  had  the  right  of  an 
afylum ,  or  fanctuary.  Aylijfe  s  Par ergon. 

Asv'mmetry.  n.f  [from  a,  without,  and  fymmetry.] 

1 .  Contrariety  to  fymmetry ;  difproportion. 

The  afymmctnes  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  deformities  of 
the  legs  or  face,  may  be  rectified  in  time.  Grew' s  Cofm.  Sacra . 

2.  This  term  is  fometimes  ufed  in  mathematicks,  for  what  is 
more  ufually  called  incommenfurability  ;  when  between  two 
quantities  there  is  no  common  meafure. 

Asymptote,  n.f.  [from  a,  priv.  a-A,  with,  and  to  fall; 
which  never  meet;  incoincident.]  Afymptotes  are  right  lines, 
which  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  fome  curve ;  but  which, 
though  they  and  their  curve  were  infinitely  continued,  would 
never  meet ;  and  may  be  conceived  as  tangents  to  their  curves 
at  an  infinite  diftance.  Chambers. 

Afymptote  lines,  though  they  may  approach  ftill  nearer  toge¬ 
ther,  till  they  are  nearer  than  the  leaft  affignable  diftance,  yet, 
being  ftill  produced  infinitely,  will  never  meet.  Grew' s  Cofm. 

Asympto'tical.  adj.  [from  afymptote. ]  Curves  are  faid  to  be 
afymptotical ,  when  they  continually  approach,  without  a  poffibi- 
lity  of  meeting. 

ASYNDETON,  n.f.  [dcuvollov,  of  a,  priv.  and  avNu,  to  bind  to¬ 
gether.]  A  figure  in  grammar,  when  a  conjunction  copula¬ 
tive  is  omitted  in  a  fentence;  as  in  veni,  vidi ,  vici,  id  is 
left  out. 

At.  prep,  [set,  Saxon.] 

1 .  At  before  a  place,  notes  the  nearnefs  of  the  place ;  as,  a  man 
is  at  the  houfe  before  he  is  in  it. 

This  cuftom  continued  among  many,  to  fay  their  prayers  at 
fountains.  Stillingfleet' s  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rornijh  Idolatry. 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land 

We  men  at  fea  indite.  Buckhurfl. 

2.  At  before  a  word  fignifying  time,  notes  the  coexiftenceof  the 
time  with  the  event ;  the  word  time  is  fometimes  included  in 
the  adjeClive. 

We  thought  it  at  the  very  firft  a  fign  of  cold  affedlion.  Hooker. 

How  frequent  to  defert  him,  and  at  laft 
To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthieft  deeds.  Milt.  Samp.  Agon. 
At  the  fame  time  that  the  ftorm  beats  upon  the  whole  fpe- 
cies,  we  are  falling  foul  upon  one  another.  Addifon.  Spell. 

We  made  no  efforts  at  all,  where  we  could  have  moft  wea¬ 
kened  the  common  enemy,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  enriched 
ourfelves.  Swift. 

3.  At  before  a  caufal  word  fignifies  nearly  the  fame  as  with. 

At  his  touch. 

Such  fanClity  hathheav’n  giv’n  his  hand, 

They  prefently  amend.  .  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

O  fir,  when  he  Ihall  hear  of  your  approach. 

If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already, 

Ev’n  at  this  news  he  dies.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

Much  at  the  fight  was  Adam  in  his  heart 
Difmay’d.  Miltons  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  xi. 

High  o’er  their  heads  a  moulding  rock  is  plac’d, 

That  promifes  a  fall,  and  Ihakes  at  ev’ry  blaft.  Dryden. 

4.  At  before  a  fuperlative  adjeClive  implies  in  the  fate,  as  at  mojl, 
in  the  ftate  of  moft  perfection,  SAc. 

Con- 
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Confider  any  man  as  to  his  perfonal  powers,  they  are  not 
great;  for,  at  greateft,  they  mult  (till  be  limited.  South. 

We  bring  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor  needy  uncertain  life, 
fhort  at  the  longeft,  and  unquiet  at  the  beft.  Temple. 

At  before  a  perfon,  is  fcldom  ufed  otherwife  than  ludicroully  ; 
as,  he  longed  to  be  at  him,  that  is,  to  attack  him. 

At  before  a  fubftantive  fometimes  fignifies  the  particular  con¬ 
dition  or  circumftances  of  the  perfon  ;  as,  at  peace,  in  a  date  of 
peace. 

Under  pardon, 

You  are  much  more  at  talk  for  want  of  wifdom. 

Than  prais’d  for  harmful  mildnels.  Shakejp.  King  Lear. 

It  bringeth  the  trealure  of  a  realm  into  a  few  hands  :  for  the 
ufurer  being  at  certainties,  and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the 
the  end  of  the  game  moll:  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  bo x.Bac. 

Hence  walk’d  the  fiend  at  large  in  fpacious  field-  Eojl. 

The  reft,  for  whom  no  lot  is  yet  decreed, 

May  run  in  paftures,  and  at  pleafure  feed.  Drydens  Virgil. 

Deferted,  at  his  utmoft  need. 

By  thofe  his  former  bounty  fed.  Drydens  St.  C a  cilia. 

What  hinder'd  either  in  their  native  foil, 

At  eafe  to  reap  the  harveft  of  their  toil.  Drydens  Fables. 

Wife  men  are  fometimes  over-borne,  when  they  are  taken  at 
a  difadvantage.  Collier  of  Confidence. 

Thefe  have  been  the  maxims  they  have  been  guided  by: 
take  thefe  from  them,  and  they  are  perfectly  at  a  lofs,  their 
compafs  and  pole-ftar  then  are  gone,  and  their  underftanding  is 
•  perfectly  at  a  nonplus.  Locke. 

One  man  manages  four  horfes  at  once,  and  leaps  from  the 
back  of  another  at  full  fpeed.  Pope’s  EJj'ay  on  Hotncrs  Battles. 

They  will  not  let  me  be  at  quiet  in  my  bed,  but  purfue  me 
to  my  very  dreams.  Swift. 

.  At  before  a  fubftantive  fometimes  marks  employment  or  atten¬ 
tion. 

We  find  fome  arrived  to  that  fottifhnefs,  as  to  own  roundly 
what  they  would  be  at.  South. 

How  d’ye  find  yourfelf,  fays  the  dodlor  to  his  patient  ?  A  little 
while  after  he  is  at  it  again,  with  a  pray  how  d’ye  find  your 
body  ?  L’Efirange. 

But  fhe  who  well  enough  knew  what. 

Before  he  fpoke,  he  would  be  at. 

Pretended  not  to  apprehend.  Hudibras. 

The  creature’s  at  his  dirty  work  again.  Pope. 

^//fometimes  the  fame  with  furnijhed  with ,  after  the  French  a. 
Infufe  his  breaft  with  magnanimity. 

And  make  him  naked  foil  a  man  tftarms.  Shak.  HenryYl. 
At  fometimes  notes  the  place  where  any  thing  is,  or  a£ts. 
Your  hufband  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  trumpet.  Sh.M.  of  Ven. 
He  that  in  tracing  the  veffels  began  at  the  heart,  though  he 
thought  not  at  all  of  a  circulation*;  yet  made  he  the  firft  true 
ftep  towards  the  difeovery.  Crew’s  Cofmologia  Sacra. 

There  various  news  I  heard,  of  love  and  ftrife. 
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Of  ftorms  at  fea,  and  travels  on  the  fhore. 


Pope. 


10.  At  fometimes  fignifies  in  ccnfequence  of. 

Impeachments  at  the  profeeution  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 

*  have  received  their  determinations  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  Hale. 

11.  At  marks  fometimes  the  efteeft  proceeding  from  an  aeft. 

Reft  in  this  tomb,  rais’d  at  thy  hufband’s  coft.  Dry  den. 

Tom  has  been  at  the  charge  of  a  penny  upon  this  occafion. 

Addifon.  Spectator ,  N°  482. 
Thofe  may  be  of  ufe  to  confirm  by  authority,  what  they  will 
not  be  at  the  trouble  to  deduce  by  reafoning.  Arbuth.  on  Alim. 

1 2.  At  fometimes  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in,  noting  fituation. 

She  hath  been  known  to  come  at  the  head  of  thefe  rafeals, 


and  beat  her  lover. 


Swift. 
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At  fometimes  marks  the  occafion,  like  on. 

Others,  with  more  helpful  care, 

Cry’d  out  aloud.  Beware,  brave  youth,  beware  ! 

At  this  he  turn’d,  and,  as  the  bull  drew  near, 

Shunn’d,  and  receiv’d  him  on  his  pointed  fpear.  Drydt 
At  fometimes  feems  to  fignify  in  the  power  of,  or  obedient  to. 

But  thou  of  all  the  kings,  Jove’s  care  below, 

Art  leaft  at  my  command,  and  mod  my  foe.  Dryd.  Iliad. 
At  fometimes  notes  the  relation  of  a  man  to  an  adlion. 

To  make  pleafure  the  vehicle  of  health,  is  a  dotftor  at  it  in 
good  earneft.  Collier  of  Friendjhip. 

16.  At  fometimes  imports  the  manner  of  an  adtion. 

One  warms  you  by  degrees,  the  other  fets  you  on  fire  all  at 
once,  and  never  intermits  his  heat.  Drydens  Fables , Pref. 
Not  with  lefs  ruin  than  the  Bajan  mole. 

At  once  comes  tumbling  down.  Dryden’s  ALneid. 

17.  At,  like  the  French  chez,  means  fometimes  application  to,  or 
dependence  on. 

The  worft  authors  might  endeavour  to  pleafe  us,  and  in  that 
endeavour  deferve  fomething  at  our  hands.  Pope. 

18.  At  all.  In  any  manner;  in  any  degree. 

Nothing  more  true  than  what  you  once  let  fall, 

Moft  women  have  no  characters  at  all.  P ope. 

AMabal.  n.  f.  A  kind  of  tabour  ufed  by  the  Moors. 

Children  {hall  beat  our  atabals  and  drums. 

And  all  the  noify  trades  of  war  no  more 

Shall  wake  the  peaceful  morn.  Dryden’s  Don  Sebajlian. 


ATARA'XIA.  }  n.f  [ara?a|U.]  Exemption  from  vexation  ! 
A'taraxy.  )  tranquillity. 

The  fcepticks  affedted  an  indifferent  equiponderous  neutra¬ 
lity,  as  the  only  means  to  their  ataraxia,  and  freedom  from  paf- 
fionate  difturbances.  Glanville’s  Sccpfis  Scientifica. 

Ate.  The  preterite  of  cat.  See  To  Eat. 

^  And  by  his  fide,  his  fteed  the  grafly  forage  ate.  Fairy 
Even  our  firft  parents  ate  themfelves  out  cf  paradife ;  and 
Job’s  children  junketted  and  feafted  together  often.  South. 
ATHA'NOR.  n.  f.  [a  chymical  term,  borrowed  from  aSa-vul®.  • 
or,  as  others  think,  TD/I-]  A  digefting  furnace,  t0  keep  heat 
for  fome  time;  fo  that  it  may  be  augmented  or  diminifhed  at 
pleafure,  by  opening  or  (hutting  fome  apertures  made  on  pur- 
pofe  with  Aiders  over  them,  called  regifters.  .  Quincy. 

A'theism.  n.f.  [from  atheijl.  It  is  only  cf  two  fyllables  in  poe¬ 
try.]  The  difbelief  of  a  God. 

God  never  wrought  miracles  to  convince  atheifm,  becaufe 
his  ordinary  works  convince  it.  Bacon  s  E/Jays. 

It  is  the  common  intereft  of  mankind,  to  punifh  all  thofe  who 
would  feduce  men  to  atheifm.  Tillotfon. 

A'THEIS  I .  n.  f.  [<i$;<^,  without  God.]  One  that  denies  the 
exiftence  of  God. 

Fo  thefe,  that  fober  racecf  men,  whofe  lives 
Religious,  titled  them  thefons  of  God, 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame. 

Ignobly  !  to  the  trains,  and  to  the  fmiles 
Of  thefe  fair  atheifls.  AUlton  s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  xi. 

Though  he  were  really  a  fpeculative  atheijl,  yet  if  he  would 
but  proceed  rationally,  he  could  not  however  be  a  practical 
atheijl ,  nor  live  without  God  in  this  world.  South. 

Atheijl ,  ufe  thine  eyes, 

And  having  view’d  the  order  of  the  fides. 

Think,  if  thou  canft,  that  matter  blindly  hurl’d, 

W  ithout  a  guide,  (hould  frame  this  wend’rous  world.  Creech. 
No  atheijl,  as  fuch,  can  be  a  true  friend,  an  affectionate  re¬ 
lation,  or  a  loyal  fubjedt.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Atheist,  adj.  Atheiftical;  denying  God. 

Nor  ftood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 
The  atheijl  crew.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vi. 

Atheistical,  adj.  [from  atheijl. ]  Given  to  atheifin;  im¬ 
pious. 

Men  are  atheiftical ,  becaufe  they  are  firft  vicious  ;  and  quef- 
tion  the  truth  of  chriftianity,  becaufe  they  hate  the  pradlice. 

South. 

AtheiStically.  adv.  [from  atheijl  ical.\  In  an  atheiftical 
manner. 

Is  it  not  enormous,  that  a  divine,  hearing  a  great  finnertalk 
atheifi ically,  and  fcofF  profanely  at  religion,  (hould,  inftead  of 
vindicating  the  truth,  tacitely  approve  the  fcoffer.  South. 

I  entreat  fuch  as  are  atheiflically  inclined,  to  confider  thefe 
things.  Tillotfon. 

AtheFstic alness.  n.f.  [from  atheijlical .]  The  quality  of 
being  atheiftical. 

Lord,  purge  out  of  all  hearts  profanenefs  and  atheijlicalnefs. 

Hammond’ s  Fundamentals. 

Athei'stick.  adj.  [from  atheijl.']  Given  to  atheifm. 

This  argument  demonftrated  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  and 
convinced  all  atheijlick  gainfayers.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

A'thel,  Atheling,  Adel,  and  ./Ethel,  [from  adel,  noble. 
Germ.]  So  JEthelred  is  noble  for  counfel ;  ALthelard,  a  noble  ge¬ 
nius  ;  Adthelbert ,  esninently  noble ;  Aithelward,  a  noble  protector. 

Gibfon’s  Camden. 

A'Yheous.  adj.  [a'h©-.]  Atheiftick ;  godlefs. 

Thy  Father,  who  is  holy,  wife,  and  pure, 

Suffers  the  hypocrite,  or  atheous  prieft, 

To  tread  his  facred  courts.  Paradife  Regained,  b.  i. 

ATHERO'MA.  n.f.  from  paporpulfe.]  Afpe- 

cies  of  wen,  which  neither  caufes  pain,  difcolours  the  (kin,  nor 
yields  eafily  to  the  touch. 

If  the  matter  forming  them,  refembles  milk  curds,  the  tu¬ 
mour  is  called  atheroma  ;  if  it  be  like  honey,  meliceris  ;  and 
if  compofed  of  fat,  or  a  fuety  fubftance,  fteatoma.  Sharp. 
Atheromatous,  adj.  [from  atheroma.]  Having  the  qualities 
of  an  atheroma,  or  curdy  wen. 

Feeling  the  matter  fluctuating,  I  thought  it  atheromatous. 

Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

Athi'rst.  adv.  [from  a  and  thirjl.]  Thirfty ;  in  want  of  drink. 
With  fcanty  meafure  then  fupply  their  food  ; 

And,  when  athirjl,  reftrain  ’em  from  the  flood.  Drydcn. 
Athle'tick.  adj.  [from  athleta ,  Lat.  a&wnfe,  a  wreftler.] 

1.  Belonging  to  wreftling. 

2.  Strong  of  body  ;  vigorous  ;  lufty ;  robuft. 

Seldom  (hall  one  fee  in  rich  families  that  athletick  foundnefs 
and  vigour  of  conftitution,  which  is  feen  in  cottages,  where 
nature  is  cook,  and  neceflity  caterer.  South. 

Science  diftinguifhes  a  man  of  honour  from  one  of  thofe 
athletick  brutes,  whom  undefervedly  we  call  heroes.  Drydcn-. 
Athwa'rt.  prep,  [from  a  and  thwart.] 

I.  Acrofs  ;  tranfverfe  to  any  thing. 

Themiftocles  made  Xerxes  poft  out  of  Grecia,  by  giving 
out  a  purpofe  to  break  his  bridge  athwart  the  Hellefpont. 

2  Bacon’s  EJfays. 

Execrable 
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Execrable  fhape  ! 

1  hat  dar’ft,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
1  hy  mifcreated  front  a i Invar t  my  way.  Farad,  Lojl,  b.  ii. 

2.  Through. 

Now,  athwart  the  terrors  that  thy  vow 
Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear’!!  more  fair.  Add.  Cato. 
Athw'art.  adv. 

!•  In  a  manner  vexatious  and  perplexing  ;  crofsly. 

All  athwart  there  came 

A  poft  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  news.  Sh.  Hen.  IV. 
2.  Wrong. 

I  he  baby  beats  the  nurfe,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum.  Shakcjp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Ati'lt.  adv.  [from  a  and  tilt. ] 

1.  In  the  manner  of  a  filter;  with  the  action  of  a  man  making 
a  thruft  at  an  antagonift. 

In  the  city  Tours, 

Thou  ran ’ft  atilt,  in  honour  of  my  love, 

And  ftol’ft  away  the  ladies  hearts  from  France.  Sh.  Hen.  VI. 

To  run  atilt  at  men,  and  wield 
Their  naked  tools  in  open  field.  Hudibras,p.  i.  r.  i. 

2.  In  the  pofture  of  a  barrel  raifed  or  tilted  behind,  to  make  it 
run  out. 

Such  a  man  is  always  atilt ;  his  favours  come  hardly  from 

A  ,him-  Spectator. 

A'TLASi  n.f. 

1.  A  collection  of  maps,  fo  called  probably  from  a  piClure  of 
Atlas  fupporting  the  heavens,  prefixed  to  fome  colledtion. 

2.  A  large  fquare  folio  ;  fo  called  from  thefe  folios,  which,  con¬ 
taining  maps,  were  made  large  and  fquare. 

3.  Sometimes  the  fupporters  of  a  building. 

4.  A  rich  kind  of  filk  or  fluff  made  for  women’s  cloaths. 

I  have  the  conveniency  of  buying  Dutch  atlafjes  with  gold 
f and  filver,  or  without.  Spectator ,  288. 

A  tmosphere.  n.  f.  [Hr^,  vapour,  and  crtpx^cc,  a  fphere.] 

The  exteriour  part  of  this  our  habitable  world  is  the  air,  or 
atmofphere ;  a  light,  thin,  fluid,  or  fpringy  body,  that  encom- 
paffes  the  folid  earth  on  all  fides.  Locke. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  about  forty-five  miles  high. 

Immenfe  the  whole  excited  atmofphere 
Impetuous  rufties  o’er  the  founding  world.  Thomfon's  Aut. 
Atmospherical,  adj.  [from  atmofphere.']  Confifting  of  the 
atmofphere ;  belonging  to  the  atmofphere. 

.  We  d;d  not  mention  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphe- 
rical  cylinder,  as  a  part  of  the  w  eight  refilled.  Boyle. 

A1  JTOM.  n.f  [atomus,  Lat.  dro/A&.J 

1.  Such  a  fmall  particle  as  cannot  be  phyfically  divided :  and  thefe 
are  the  firft  rudiments,  or  the  component  parts  of  all  bodies.  Quin. 

Innumerable  minute  bodies  are  called  atoms ,  becaufe,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  perfect  folidity,  they  were  really  indivifible.  Ray. 
See  plaftick  nature  working  to  this  end. 

The  fingle  atoms  each  to  other  tend. 

Attract,  attra&ed  to,  the  next  in  place. 

Form  d  and  impell’d  its  neighbour  to  embrace.  Pote. 

2.  Any  thing  extremely  fmall. 

It  is  as  eafy  to  count  atoms,  as  to  refolve  the  propofitions  of 
a  lover.  .  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Atomical,  adj.  [from  atom.] 

1.  Confifting  of  atoms. 

Vitrified  and  pellucid  bodies  are  clearer  in  their  continuities, 
than  in  powders  and  atomical  divifions.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 

2.  Relating  to  atoms. 

Vacuum  is  another  principal  dodlrine  of  the  atomical  philo- 
fophy.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Atomist.  n.f  [from  atom.]  One  that  holds  the  atomical  phi- 
lofophy,  or  dodfrine  of  atoms. 

The  atomijls ,  who  define  motion  to  be  a  paftage  from  one 
place  to  another,  what  do  they  more  than  put  one  fynonymous 
word  for  another  ?  Locke 

Now  can  judicious  atomifts  conceive, 

Chance  to  the  fun  could  his  juft  impulfe  give  ?  Blackmore. 
ATomy.  n.f.  An  obfolete  word  for  atom. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies , 

Athwart  men’s  nofes,  as  they  be  afleep.  Shak.  Rom.  andjul. 
To  Aft'OTJE.  v.n.  [from  at  one,  as  the  etymologifts  remark, 
to  be  at  one,  is  the  fame  as  to  be  in  concord.  This  derivation  is 
much  confirmed  by  the  following  paftage.  J 

1.  To  agree;  to  accord. 

Fie  and  Aufidus  can  no  more  atone. 

Than  violenteft  contrariety.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

2.  To  ftand  as  an  equivalent  for  fomething;  and  particul  rlyufed 
of  expiatory  facrifices;  with  the  particley^r  before  the  thino- 
for  which  fomething  elfe  is  given. 

From  a  mean  flock  the  pious  Decii  came  ; 

Yet  fuch  their  virtues,  that  their  lofs  alone. 

For  Rome  and  all  our  legions  did  atone.  Dry  den's  Juvenal. 

1  he  good  intention  of  a  man  of  weight  and  worth,  or  a  real 
friend,  feldom  atones  for  the  uncafinefs  produced  by  his  grave 
reprefentations.  ‘  Locke. 

Let  thy  fublime  meridian  courfe 
For  Mary’s  letting  rays  atone : 

Our  luftre,  with  redoubl’d  force, 

Mufl  now  proceed  from  thee  alone.  Prior. 
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His  virgin  fword  ./Egyfthus’  veins  imbru’d ; 

7  he  murd’rer  fell,  and  blood  aton'd  for  blood.  Pope's  Odvf 
To  Ato'ne.  v.  a.  To  expiate ;  to  anfwer  for. 

Soon  fhould  yon’  boafters  ceafe  their  haughty  flrife, 

Or  each  atone  his  guilty  love  with  life.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

AtoRement.  n.  J.  [from  atone. j 

1.  Agreement;  concord. 

He  feeks  to  make  atonement 

Between  the  duke  of  Glo’fler  and  your  brothers.  Sh.  R.  HI. 

2.  Expiation;  expiatory  equivalent ;  wither. 

And  the  Levites  were  purified,  and  they  waflied  their  cloaths: 

and  Aaron  offered  them  as  an  offering  before  the  Lord  ;  and, 
Aaron  made  an  atonement  for  them  to  cleanfe  them.  ARw.viii.21. 

Surely  it  is  not  a  fufficient  atonement  for  the  writers,  that  they 
profefs  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  fprinkle  fome  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  diffenters,  and,  under  the  fhelter  of  popular 
politicks  and  religion,  undermine  the  foundations  of  all  piety 
and  virtue.  Swift  on  the  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  man . 
AtoR.  adv.  [from  a  and  top. ]  On  the  top  ;  at  the  top. 

Atop  whereof,  but  far  more  rich,  appear'd 
The  work  as  of  a  kingly  palace-gate.  Par.  Loft,  b.  in. 
What  is  extracted  by  water  from  coffee  is  the  oil,  which 
often  fwims  atop  of  the  decoction.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
AtrabilaRian.  adj.  [from  atra  bills,  black  choler.J  Melan¬ 
choly  ;  replete  with  black  choler. 

7  he  atrabilarian  conftitution,  or  a  black,  vifeous,  pitchy 
confidence  of  the  fluids,  makes  all  fecretions  difficult  and  fpar- 

*nS*  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Atrabila  rious.  adj.  [ from  atra  bilis,  black  choler.J  Melan- 
cholick. 

The  blood,  deprived  of  its  due  proportion  of  ferum,  or 
finer  and  more  volatile  parts,  is  atrabilarious ;  whereby  it  is 
rendered  grofs,  black,  unctuous,  and  earthy.  Quincy. 

.  ^ rom  this  black  aduft  ftate  of  the  blood,  they  are  atrabila - 
.  r  ’l0us%  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Atrabila  riousness.  n.f  [from  atrabilarious.]  The  ftate  of 
being  melancholy  ;  repletion  with  melancholy. 

Atrame'ntal.  adj.  [from  alramentum,  ink.  Lat.J  Inky;  black. 

.  EWe  enquire  in  what  part  of  vitriol  this  atr  ament al  and  de¬ 
nigrating  condition  lodgeth,  it  will  feem  efpecially  to  lie  in  the 
more  fixed  fait  thereof.  Brozvn’s  V Agar  Errours,  b.  vi. 

AtrameRtous.  adj.  [ from atramentum,  ink,  Lat.J  Inky;  black. 

I  am  not  fatisfied,  that  thofe  black  and  atramentous  fpots, 
TT  ‘c,,  ,feem  to  reprefent  them,  are  ocular.  Brown's  VuW.  Err. 
AFRO  CIOUS.  adj.  [ atrox ,  Lat.J  Wicked  in  a  high  degree  ; 
enormous;  horribly  criminal, 

An  advocate  is  neceftary,  and  therefore  audience  ought  not 
to  be  denied  him  in  defending  caufes,  unlefs  it  be  an  atrocious 

A  °ffe?Ce-  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

tro  ciously.  adv.  [from  atrocious.]  In  an  atrocious  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  great  wickednefs. 

Ai  ro  ciousness.  n.f.  [from  atrocious.]  The  quality  of  being 
enormoufly  criminal.  J  S 

Atro'city.  n-f  [airocitas,  Lat.J  Horrible  wickednefs ;  excels 
of  wickednefs. 

I  never  recall  it  to  mind,  without  a  deep  aftonifhment  of  the 
very  horrour  and  atrocity  of  the  fad  in  a  chriftian  court.  IVotton. 

i  bey  delired  juftice  might  be  done  upon  offenders,  as  the 
atrocity  of  their  crimes  deferved.  Clarendon. 

Atrophy  n.f  [aT?0Ra.J  Want  of  nourifhment;  adifeafeiri 
w  ich  what  is  taken  at  the  mouth  cannot  contribute  to  the  fun- 

port  of  the  body.  * 

Pining  atrophy, 

Marafmus,  and  wide-wafting  peflilence.  Par.  Loft,  b.  xi. 

.  ,  .e  "louths  of  the  ladteals  may  be  fhut  up  by  a  vifeid  mucus, 

in  w  uch  cafe  the  chyle  paffeth  by  ftool,  and  the  perfon  falleth 

7'  r  ,  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

7  O  A  n  A'CH.  V.  a.  [attacher,  Fr.J 

1.  I  o  ai  reft ;  to  take  or  apprehend  by  commandment  or  writ. 

Eftfoons  the  guard,  which  on  his  ftate  did  wait, 

■Ajtacb  d  that  traitor  falfe,  and  bound  him  ftrait.  Fairy  D 
7  he  Tower  was  chofen,  that  if  Clifford  fhould  accufe  gr2t 
ones,  they  might,  without  fufpicion  or  noife,  be  prefentlv  at- 

tflCbed.  T)  1  y  y  T7TT 

Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

r  Bohemia  greets  you, 

Ueiires  you  to  attach  his  fon,  who  has 

His  dignity  and  duty  both  caft  off.  Shakefp.  Vinter's  Tale. 

2.  Sometimes  with  the  particle  of,  but  not  in  preftnt  ufe. 

You  lord  archbifhop,  and  you,  lord  Mowbray, 

To  feize^3  treaf°n  1  attach  >’0U  bothl  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

France  hath  flaw’d  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 

t  Air  merchants  goods  at  Bourdeaux.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

4.  I  o  lay  hold  on. 

I  cannot  blame  thee. 

Who  am  myfclf  attach'd  with  wearinels, 

7 'o  th’  dulling  of  my  fpirits.  Shakefp.  Tcmpeft. 

5.  I  o  win  ;  to  gain  over  ;  to  enamour. 

Songs,  garlands,  flow’rs, 

And  charming  fymphonies,  attach'd  the  heart 

Miltons  P aradife Lofl ,  b.  xi. 

6.  l'o 
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6.  To  fix  to  one’s  intereft. 

The  great  and  rich  depend  on  thofe  whom  their  power  or 
their  wealth  attaches  to  them.  Rogers. 

Attachment,  n.f  [ attachement ,  Fr.] 

I.  Adherence;  attention;  regard. 

The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  attachment  to  their  own 
country.  Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  5. 

I  he  Romans  burnt  this  laft  fleet,  which  is  another  mark  of 
their  fmall  attachment  to  the  fea.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

1.  An  apprehenfion  of  a  man  to  bring  him  to  anfwer  an  action  j 
and  fometimes  it  extends  to  his  moveables. 

3.  Foreign  attachment ,  is  the  attachment  of  a  foreigner’s  goods 
found  within  a  city,  to  fatisfy  creditors  within  a  city. 

To  ATTA'CK.  v.  a.  [attaquer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  aflault  an  enemy  ;  oppofed  to  defence. 

The  front,  the  rear 

Attack ,  while  Yvo  thunders  in  the  center.  A. Philips’ s  Briton. 
Thofe  that  attack ,  generally  get  the  victory,  though  with 
disadvantage  of  ground.  Cane's  Campaigns. 

2.  To  impugn  in  any  manner,  as  with  fatire,  confutation,  ca¬ 
lumny  ;  as,  the  declaimer  attacked  the  reputation  of  his  adver¬ 
saries. 

Atta'ck.  n.  f  [from  the  verb.]  An  aflault  upon  an  enemy. 
Heitor  oppofes,  and  continues  the  attack  ;  in  which,  after 
many  actions,  Sarpedon  makes  the  firft  breach  in  the  wall. 

Pope's  Iliad ,  argum.  b.  xii. 
If  appriz’d  of  the  fevere  attack , 

The  country  be  fhut  up.  Thomfon. 

I  own  ’twas  wrong,  when  thoufands  call’d  me  back. 

To  make  that  hopelefs,  ill-advis’d  attack.  Young. 

Atta'cker.  n.f.  [from  attack.]  The  perfon  that  attacks. 

To  ATTAIN,  v.  a.  [ atteindre ,  Fr.  attineo ,  Lat.J 

1.  To  gain;  to  procure;  to  obtain. 

Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me  ;  it  is  high  ;  I  can¬ 
not  attain  unto  it.  Pf  cxxxix.  6. 

Is  he  wife  who  hopes  to  attain  the  end  without  the  means, 
nay  by  means  that  are  quite  contrary  to  it  ?  Tillotfon. 

2.  To  overtake;  to  come  up  with  :  a  fenfe  now  little  in  ufe. 

The  earl  hoping  to  have  overtaken  the  Scottifh  king,  and  to 
have  given  him  battle ;  but  not  attaining  him  in  time,  fet  down 
before  the  caftle  of  Aton.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

3.  To  come  to ;  to  enter  upon. 

Canaan  he  now  attains ;  I  fee  his  tents 
Pitch’d  above  Sichem.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xii. 

4.  To  reach  :to  equal. 

So  the  firft  precedent,  if  it  be  good,  is  Seldom  attained  by 
imitation.  Bacons  EJfays. 

To  have  knowledge  in  moft  objects  of  contemplation,  is 
what  the  mind  of  one  man  can  hardly  attain  unto.  Locke. 
To  Atta'in.  v.  n. 

1.  To  come  to  a  certain  ftate. 

Milk  will  foon  Separate  itfelf  into  a  cream,  and  a  more  ferous 
liquor,  which,  after  twelve  days,  attains  to  the  higheft  degree 
of  acidity.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  To  arrive  at. 

Atta'in.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  The  thing  attained ;  attain¬ 
ment  :  a  word  notin  ufe. 

Crowns  and  diadems,  the  moft  Splendid  terrene  attains ,  are 
akin  to  that  which  to-day  is  in  the  field,  and  to-morrow  is  cut 
down.  Glanville's  Scepfis. 

Attainable;  adj.  [from  attain .]  That  which  may  be  at¬ 
tained  ;  procurable. 

He  wilfully  negle&s  the  obtaining  unfpeakable  good,  which 
he  is  perfuaded  is  certain  and  attainable.  'Tillotfon. 

None  was  propofed  that  appeared  certainly  attainable)  or  of 
value  enough.  Rogers. 

Atta'in  able  ness,  n.f  [from  attainable.]  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  attainable. 

Perfons  become  often  enamoured  of  outward  beauty,  with¬ 
out  any  particular  knowledge  of  its  poffeffor,  or  its  attainable- 
nefs  by  them.  Cheyne' s  Philofophical  Principles . 

Attainder,  n.f.  [from  to  attaint.] 

3.  The  aCt  of  attainting  in  law;  conviction  of  a  crime.  See  To 
Attaint. 

The  ends  in  calling  a  parliament  were  chiefly  to  have  the 
attainders  of  all  of  his  party  reverfed  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide, 
to  attaint  by  parliament  his  enemies.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

2.  Taint. 

So  Smooth  he  daub’d  his  vice  with  Shew  of  virtue. 

He  liv’d  from  all  attainder  of  fufpeCt.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 
Attainment,  n.f  [from  attain.] 

1.  That  which  is  attained ;  acquifition. 

We  difpute  with  men  that  count  it  a  great  attainment  to  be 
able  to  talk  much,  and  little  to  the  purpofe.  Glanville's  Scepfis. 

Our  attainments  are  mean,  compared  with  the  perfection  of 
the  univerfe.  Grew  s  Cofmologia  Sacra ,  b.  ii. 

2.  The  aCt  or  power  of  attaining. 

The  Scripture  muft  be  Sufficient  to  imprint  in  us  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  all  things  neceffary  for  the  attainment  of  eternal  life. 

Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Education  in  extent,  more  large,  of  time  fhorter,  and  of  at¬ 
tainment  more  certain.  Milton  on  Education. 

VOL.  I. 


Government  is  an  art  above  the  attainment  of  an  ordinary 

ge™us-  .  South. 

It  the  fame  aCtions  be  the  inftruments,  both  of  acquiring 
fame  and  procuring  this  happinefs,  they  would  nevertheless  fail 
in  the  attainment  oi  this  laft  end,  if  they  proceeded  from  a  de¬ 
fire  of  the  firft.  ^  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°25y* 

The  great  care  of  God  for  our  falvation  muft  appear  in  the 
concern  he  expreffed  for  our  attainment  of  it.  Rogers. 

To  Atta'int.  v.  a.  [attenter,  Fr.] 

1.  To  attaint  is  particularly  ufed  for  Such  as  are  found  guilty  of 

fome  crime  or  offence,  and  cfpccially  of  felony  or  treafon.  A 
man  is  attainted  two  ways,  by  appearance,  or  by  procefs.  At¬ 
tainder  by  appearance  is  byconfelfion,  battle,  or  verdiCt.  Con- 
feffion  is  double ;  one  at  the  bar  before  the  judges,  when  the 
prifoner,  upon  his  indictment  read,  being  afked  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  anfwers  guilty,  never  putting  himfelf  upon  the  verdiCt 
of  the  jury.  The  other  is  before  the  coroner  in  fanCtuary, 
where  he,  upon  his  confeffion,  was  in  former  times  conftrained 
to  abjure  the  realm  ;  which  kind  is  called  attainder  by  abjura- 
tion.  Attainder  by  battle  is,  when  the  party  appealed,  and 
c hoofing  to  try  the  truth  by  combat  rather  than  by  jury,  is  van- 
quifned.  Attainder  by  verdiCt  is,  when  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar,  anfwering  to  the  indictment  not  guilty,  hath  an  inqueft  of 
life  and  death  palling  upon  him,  and  is  by  the  verdiCt  pro¬ 
nounced  guilty.  Attainder  by  procefs  is,  where  a  party  flies, 
and  is  not  found  till  five  times  called  publickly  in  the  county, 
and  at  laft  outlawed  upon  his  default.  Cowel. 

Were  it  not  an  endlefs  trouble,  that  no  traitor  or  felon  fhould 
be  attainted ,  but  a  parliament  muft  be  called.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

I  muft  offend  before  I  be  attainted.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

2.  To  taint;  to  corrupt. 

My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  paffion  of  inflaming  love.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Atta'int.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Anything  injurious,  as  illnefs,  wearinefs.  This  fenfe  is  now 
obfolete. 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 

But  frefhly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint 

With  chearful  femblance.  Shakefp .  Henry  V. 

2.  Stain;  fpot ;  taint. 

No  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  has  not  a  glimpfe  of ;  nor  any 
man  an  attaint ,  but  he  carries  fome  ftain  of  it. 

Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejfida . 

3.  In  horfemanfhip.  A  blow  or  wound  on  the  hinder  feet  of  art 

-*  Farrier's  Ditt. 

Atta  inture.  n.f.  [from  attaint.]  Reproach;  imputation. 

Hume’s  knavery  will  be  the  duchefs’s  wreck. 

And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphry’s  fall. 

Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VL 

To  Atta'minate.  v.  a.  [ attamino ,  Lat.J  To  corrupt;  to 
fpoil. 

To  Atte'mper.  v.  a.  [, attempero ,  Lat.J 

1.  To  mingle;  to  weaken  by  the  mixture  of  fomething  elfe  ;  to 
dilute. 

Nobility  attempers  fovereignty,  and  draws  the  eyes  of  the 
people  fomewhat  afide  from  the  line  royal.  Bacons  EJfays. 

Attemper'd  funs  arife, 

Sweet-beam’d,  and  fhedding  oft  thro’  lucid  clouds 
A  pleafing  calm.  Thomfon  s  Summer . 

2.  To  regulate;  to  foften. 

His  early  providence  could  likewife  have  attempered  his  na¬ 
ture  therein.  _  Bacon's  Henry  VIL 

Thofe  fmihng  eyes,  attemp'ring  ev’ry  ray. 

Shone  fweetly  lambent  with  celeftial  day.  Pope's  El.  to  Abel. 

3.  To  mix  in  juft  proportions. 

Alma,  like  a  virgin  queen  moft  bright, 

And  to  her  guefts  doth  bounteous  banquet  dight. 

Attemper'd ,  goodly,  well  for  health  and  for  delight.  F.  Jpucen. 

4.  To  fit  to  fomething  elfe. 

Phemius !  let  arts  of  gods  and  heroes  old, 

Attemper'd  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ.  Pope's  Odyfey. 

To  Atte'mperate.  v.  a.  [ attempero ,  Lat.J  To  proportion  to 
fomething. 

Hope  muft  be  proportioned  and  attemperate  to  the  promife ; 
if  it  exceed  that  temper  and  proportion,  it  becomes  a  tumour 
and  tympany  of  hope.  Hammond's  Pratt.  Catechifm . 

To  Atte'mpt.  v.  a.  [attenter >  Fr.] 

1.  To  attack';  to  invade;  to  venture  upon. 

He  flatt’ring  his  difpleafure, 

Tript  me  behind,  got  praifes  of  the  king, 

For  him  attempting  who  was  felf-fubdu’d.  Shak.  K.  Lear . 

Who,  in  all  things  wife  and  juft, 

Hinder’d  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 

Of  man;  with  ftrength  entire,  and  free-will,  arm’d. 

Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  l.  x. 
I  have  been  fo  hardy  to  attempt  upon  a  name,  which  among 
fome  is  yet  very  facred.  Glanville's  Scepfis ,  Preface . 

2.  To  try;  to  endeavour. 

I  have  neverthelefs  attempted  to  fend  unto  you,  for  the  renew¬ 
ing  of  brotherhood  and  friendfhip.  1  Macc.xn.  17. 
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Atte'mpt.  n./.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  An  attack. 

If  we  be  always  prepared  to  receive  an  enemy,  we  fhall  long 
live  in  peace  and  quietnefs,  without  any  attempts  upon  us  .Bacon, 

2.  An  eflay ;  an  endeavour. 

Alack !  I  am  afraid,  they  have  awak’d  ; 

And  ’tis  not  done,  th’  attempt ,  and  not  the  deed, 

Confounds  us.  Shake/p.  Macbeth. 

He  would  have  cry’d  ;  hut  hoping  that  he  dreamt, 
Amazement  ty’d  his  tongue,  and  flopp’d  th’  attempt.  Dryd. 
I  fubjoin  the  following  attempt  towards  a  natural  hiftory  of 
foflils.  Woodward  on  FoJ/tls. 

Atte'mptable.  ad),  [from  attempt .]  Liable  to  attempts  or 
attacks. 

The  gentleman  vouching  his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wife, 
and  lefs  attemptable  than  the  rareft  of  our  ladies.  Skak.  Cyrnbcl. 
Atte'mpter.  n.f.  [from  attempt.] 

1.  The  perfon  that  attempts  ;  an  invader. 

The  Son  of  God,  with  godlike  force  endu’d 
Againft  th’  attempter  of  thy  Father’s  throne.  Par.  LoJl ,  b.  iv. 

2.  An  endeavourer. 

You  are  no  factors  for  glory  or  treafure,  but  difinterefted 
attempt ers  for  the  univerfal  good.  Glanville  s  Sccpf.  Scienti/ca. 
To  ATTEND,  v.a.  [attendee^  Fr.  attendo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  regard  ;  to  fix  the  mind  upon. 

The  crow  doth  fing  as  fweetly  as  the  ftork, 

When  neither  is  attended.  Shakefp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

2.  To  wait  on ;  to  accompany  as  an  inferiour. 

His  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 

Attends  the  emperour  in  his  royal  court.  Sh.T.  Gent,  of  V ?r. 

3.  To  accompany  as  an  enemy. 

He  was  at  prefent  ftrong  enough  to  have  flopped  or  attended 
Walter  in  his  weftern  expedition.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

4.  To  be  prefent  with,  upon  a  fummons. 

If  any  minifler  refufed  to  admit  a  lebturer  recommended  by 
him,  he  was  required  to  attend  upon  the  committee,  and  not 
difeharged  till  the  houfes  met  again.  Clarendon. 

5.  To  accompany ;  to  be  appendant  to. 

England  is  fo  idly  king’d. 

Her  feeptre  fo  fantaflically  born, 

That  fear  attends  her  not.  Shakefp.  Henry  V . 

My  pray’rs  and  wifhes  always  fhall  attend 
The  friends  of  Rome.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

A  vehement,  burning,  fixed,  pungent  pain,  in  the  flomach, 
attended  with  a  fever.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

6.  To  expeff.  This  fenfe  is  French. 

So  dreadful  a  tempefl,  as  all  the  people  attended  therein  the 
very  end  of  the  world,  and  judgment-day.  Raleigh’s  Hijl. 

7.  To  wait  on,  as  on  a  charge. 

The  fifth  had  charge  fick  perfons  to  attend , 

And  comfort  thofe  in  point  of  death  which  lay.  Fairy  Pp. 

8.  To  be  confequent  to. 

The  duke  made  that  unfortunate  defeent  upon  Rhee,  which 
was  afterwards  attended  with  many  unprofperous  attempts.  Clar. 

9.  To  remain  to;  to  await;  to  be  in  ftorefor. 

To  him,  who  hath  a  profpeft  of  the  flate  that  attends  all  men 
after  this,  the  meafures  of  good  and  evil  are  changed.  Locke . 

10.  To  wait  for  infidioufly. 

Thy  interpreter,  full  of  defpight,  bloody  as  the  hunter,  at¬ 
tends  thee  at  the  orchard  end.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

11.  To  be  bent  upon  any  object. 

Their  hunger  thus  appeas’d,  their  care  attends 
The  doubtful  fortune  of  their  abfent  friends.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

12.  To  flay  for. 

I  died  whilft  in  the  womb  he  flaid. 

Attending  nature’s  law.  Shakefp.  Cytnbeline. 

I  haflen  to  our  own  ;  nor  will  relate 
Great  Mithridates,  and  rich  Crcefus’  fate ; 

Whom  Solon  wifely  counfell’d  to  attend 
The  name  of  happy,  till  he  knew  his  end.  Drydeiis  Juv, 
To  Atte'nd.  v.  n. 

1.  To  yield  attention. 

But,  thy  relation  now  !  for  I  attend , 

Pleas’d  with  thy  words.  Milt  on’ s  Par.  LoJl ,  b.  viii. 

Since  man  cannot  at  the  fame  time  attend  to  two  objedls,  if 
you  employ  your  fpirit  upon  a  book  or  a  bodily  labour,  you 
have  no  room  left  for  fenfual  temptation.  Taylor’s  Holy  Living. 

2.  To  flay  ;  to  delay. 

This  firfl  true  caufe,  and  lafl  good  end, 

She  cannot  here  fo  well,  and  truly  fee ; 

For  this  perfection  fhe  mull  yet  attend* 

Till  to  her  Maker  fhe  efpoufed  be.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Plant  anemonies  after  the  firfl  rains,  if  you  will  have  flowers 
very  forward ;  but  it  is  furer  to  attend  till  October,  or  the 
month  after.  Evelyn’s  Kalendar. 

Attendance,  n.f  [attendance^  Fr.] 
i.  The  ad!  of  waiting  on  another;  or  of  ferving. 

I  dance  attendance  here, 

I  think  the  duke  will  not  be  fpoke  withal.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 
For  he,  of  whom  thefe  things  are  fpoken,  pertaineth  to 
another  tribe,  of  which  no  man  gave  attendance  at  the  al¬ 
tar.  Htk.  vii.  13. 


The  other,  after  many  years  attendance  upon  the  duke,  was 
now  one  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince.  Clarendon. 

2.  Service. 

Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  attendance 
From  thofe  that  fhe  calls  fervants  ?  Shakefp.  Ring  Lear  * 

3.  The  perfons  waiting ;  a  train. 

Attendance  none  fliall  need,  nor  train  ;  where  none 
Are  to  behold  the  judgment,  but  the  judg’d, 

Thofe  two.  Milton  s  Paradife  LoJl ,  b.  x.  /.  80. 

4.  Attention ;  regard. 

Give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doclrine. 

I  Tim.  iv.  13. 

5.  Expectation;  a  fenfe  now  out  of  ufe. 

That  which  caufeth  bitternefs  in  death,  is  the  languifhing 
attendance  and  expedtation  thereof  ere  it  come.  .  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Attendant,  ad).  [ attendant ,  Fr.]  Accompanying  as  fubor- 
dinate. 

Other  funs,  perhaps, 

With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  defery, 
Communicating  male  and  female  light.  Par.  LoJl ,  b.  viii. 

Attendant,  n.f. 

1.  One  that  attends. 

I  will  be  returned  forthwith  ;  difmifs  your  attendant  there ; 
look  it  be  done.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

2.  One  that  belongs  to  the  train. 

When  fome  gracious  monarch  dies. 

Soft  whifpers  firll  and  mournful  murmurs  rife 

Among  the  fad  attendants.  Dryclen. 

3.  One  that  waits  the  pleafure  of  another,  as  a  fuitor  or  agent. 

I  endeavour  that  my  reader  may  not  wait  long  for  my 
meaning  :  to  give  an  attendant  quick  difpatch  is  a  civility. 

Burnet’s  Theory ,  Preface . 

4.  One  that  is  prefent  at  any  thing. 

He  was  a  conflant  attendant  at  all  meetings  relating  to  cha¬ 
rity,  without  contributing.  Swift’s  Fates  of  Clergymen. 

5.  In  law.  One  that  oweth  a  duty  or  lervice  to  another;  or, 

after  a  fort,  dependeth  upon  another.  Cowel. 

6.  That  which  is  united  with  another ;  a  concomitant ;  a  con¬ 
fequent. 

Beware, 

And  govern  well  thy  appetite,  left  fin 

Surprize  thee,  and  her  black  attendant ,  death.  Par.  L.  b.  vii. 
They  fecure  themfelves  firfl  from  doing  nothing,  and  then 
from  doing  ill ;  the  one  being  fo  clofe  an  attendant  on  the 
other,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  fever  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 

He  had  an  unlimited  fenfe  of  fame,  the  attendant  of  noble 
fpirits,  which  prompted  him  to  engage  in  travels.  Pop.E/f.  on  H. 

It  is  hard  to  take  into  view  all  the  attendants  or  ccnfequents 
that  will  be  concerned  in  the  determination  of  a  queftion. 

Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

AtteNder.  n.f.  [from  attend.]  Companion;  affociate. 

The  gypfies  were  there. 

Like  lords  to  appear. 

With  fuch  their  attenders , 

As  you  thought  offenders.  Ben  Johnfon’s  Gypfies. 

Att'ent.  ad).  [ attentus ,  Lat.]  Intent;  attentive;  heedful; 
regardful. 

Now  mine  eyes  fhall  be  open,  and  mine  ears  attent  unto  the 
prayer  that  is  made  in  this  place.  2  Chron.  vii.  1  5. 

What  can  then  be  lefs  in  me  than  defire, 

To  fee  thee,  and  approach  thee,  whom  I  know. 

Declar’d  the  Son  of  God,  to  hear  attent 
Thy  wifdorn,  and  behold  thy  godlike  deeds.  Par.  Regained. 
Read  your  chapter  in  your  prayers  ;  little  interruptions  will 
make  your  prayers  lefs  tedious,  and  yourfelf  more  attent  upon 
them.  Taylor  s  Guide  to  Devotion. 

To  want  of  judging  abilities,  we  may  add  their  want  of 
leifure  to  apply  their  minds  to  fuch  a  ferious  and  attent  confide- 
ration.  South. 

Being  denied  communication  by  their  ear,  their  eyes  are 
more  vigilant,  attent ,  and  heedful.  Holder’s  El.  of  Speech. 

A'ttentates.  n.f.  [attentata*  Lat.]  Proceedings  in  a  court 
of  judicature,  pending  fuit,  and  after  an  inhibition  is  decreed 
and  gone  out ;  thofe  things  which  are  done  after  an  extraju¬ 
dicial  appeal,  may  likewife  be  ftiled  attentates.  -Ayhff'  Ear. 

AtteNtion.  n.f.  [ attention ,  Fr.]  The  a£l  of  attending  on 
heeding  ;  the  a£l  of  bending  the  mind  upon  any  thing. 

They  fay  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Inforce  attention  like  deep  harmony.  Shakefp.  Richard II. 
He  perceived  nothing  but  filence,  and  figns  of  attention  to 
what  he  -would  further  fay.  Bacon’s  Holy  War. 

But  him  the  gentle  angel  by  the  hand 
Soon  rais’d,  and  his  attention  thus  recall’d.  Par.  LoJl ,  b.  xi. 
By  attention  the  ideas,  that  offer  themfelves,  are  taken  notice 
of,  and,  as  it  were,  regiftered  in  the  memory.  Locke. 

Attention  is  a  very  neccflary  thing ;  truth  doth  not  always 
ftrike  the  foul  at  firfl  fight.  Watts’s  Improv.  of  the  Alind. 

AtteNtive.  ad),  [from  attent.]  Heedful;  regardful;  full  of 
attention. 

Being  moved  with  thefe  and  the  like  your  effectual  dif- 
cout  fes,  whereunto  we  gave  moll  attentive  ear,  till  they  entered 
even  unto  our  fquls.  Hooker ,  Preface. 
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I’m  never  merry  when  I  hear  fweet  mufick. 

—  The  reafon  is,  your  Ipirits  are  attentive.  Sh.  M.  of  Venice* 
I  iaw  mod  of  them  attentive  to  three  Sirens,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleafure.  Tatler ,  N°  8l. 

A  critick  is  a  man  who,  on  all  occafions,  is  more  attentive  to 
what  is  wanting  than  what  is  prefent.  Addifon .  Guardian. 

Mufick’s  force  can  tame  the  furious  bead ; 

Can  make  the  wolf,  or  foaming  boar,  redrain 
His  rage  ;  the  lion  drop  his  creded  main, 

Attentive  to  the  fong.  Prior. 

Attentively,  adv.  [from  attentive.]  Heedfully;  carefully. 

If  a  man  look  fharply  and  attentively ,  he  lhall  fee  Fortune  ; 
for  though  die  be  blind,  file  is  not  invillble.  Bacon. 

The  caufe  of  cold  is  a  quick  fpirit  in  a  cold  body ;  as  will 
appear  to  any  that  lhall  attentively  condder  of  nature.  Bacon. 

Atte'ntiveness.  n.f  [from  attentive .]  The  date  of  being 
attentive  ;  heedfulnefs ;  attention. 

At  the  relation  of  the  queen’s  death,  bravely  confeffed  and 
lamented  by  the  king,  how  attentivenefs  wounded  his  daughter. 

Shakefp.  Winter  s  Tale. 

AtteNuant.  adj.  [ attenuans ,  Lat.]  What  has  the  power  of 
making  thin,  or  diluting. 

To  AT  i  F'NUATE.  v.  a.  [attenuo,  Lat.]  To  make  thin,  or 
flender. 

1  he  finer  part  belonging  to  the  juice  of  grapes,  being  atte¬ 
nuated  and  fubtilized,  was  changed  into  an  ardent  fpirit.  Boyle. 

Vinegar  curd,  put  upon  an  egg,  not  only  diffolves  the  died, 
but  alfo  attenuates  the  white  contained  in  it  into  a  limpid  water. 

Wifemari s  Surgery. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  acids  to  didolve  or  attenuate ,  and  of 
alkalies  to  precipitate  or  incraffate.  Newton’s  Opticks. 

The  ingredients  are  digeded  and  attenuated  by  heat;  they 
are  dirred  and  condantly  agitated  by  winds.  Arbuth.  on  Air. 

Atte'nuate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Made  thin,  or  flender. 
Vivification  ever  confideth  in  fpirits  attenuate ,  which  the 
cold  doth  congeal  and  coagulate.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiftory. 

Attenua'tion.  n.f.  [from  attenuate .]  The  a£t  of  making 
any  thing  thin  or  flender ;  leffening. 

Chiming  with  a  hammer  upon  the  outfide  of  a  bell,  the  found 
will  be  according  to  the  inward  concave  of  the  bell ;  whereas 
the  elifion  or  attenuation  of  the  air,  can  be  only  between  the 
hammer  and  the  outfide  of  the  bell.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hiftory. 

A'tter.  n.f.  [atej-i.  Sax.  venom.]  Corrupt  matter.  A  word 
much  ufed  in  Lincolnfhire.  Skinner. 

To  Atte'st.  v.  a.  [ attejlor ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  bear  witnefs  of ;  to  witnefs. 

Many  particular  fails  are  recorded  in  holy  writ,  attefed  by 
particular  pagan  authors.  Addifon  on  the  Chrifian  Religion. 

2.  To  call  to  witnefs;  to  invoke  as  confcious. 

The  facred  dreams,  which  heav’n’s  imperial  date 
Attejls  in  oaths,  and  fears  to  violate.  Dryden’s  JEneid. 

Atte'st.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Witnefs;  tellimony ;  at- 
tedation. 

With  the  voice  divine 

Nigh  thunderdruck,  th’  exalted  man,  to  whom 

Such  high  atteji  was  giv’n,  a  while  furvey’d 

With  wonder.  Paradife  Regained ,  b.  i. 

Attesta'tion.  n.f.  [from  atteflj  Tedimony;  witnefs;  evi¬ 
dence. 

There  remains  a  fecond  kind  of  peremptorinefs,  of  thofe 
who  can  make  no  relation  without  an  attejlation  of  its  cer¬ 
tainty.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  next  coal-pit,  mine,  quarry,  or  chalk-pit,  will  give  at¬ 
tejlation  to  what  I  write,  thefe  are  fo  obvious  that  I  need  not 
feek  for  a  compurgator.  Woodward’ s  Nat.  Hiftory. 

We  may  derive  a  probability  from  the  attejlation  of  wife  and 
honed  men  by  word  or  writing,  or  the  concurring  witnefs  of 
multitudes  who  have  feen  and  known  what  they  relate.  Watts. 

Atti'guous.  adj.  \_attiguus,  Lat.]  Hard  by;  adjoining.  Did. 

To  AttiNge.  v.a.  [attingo,  Lat.]  To  touch  lightly  or  gently. 

Hid. 

To  ATTI'RE.  v.a.  [attirer,  Fr.]  Todrefs;  to  habit;  to  ar¬ 
ray. 

Let  it  likewife  your  gentle  bread  infpire 
With  fweet  infufion,  and  put  you  in  mind 

Of  that  proud  maid,  whom  now  thofe  leaves  attire. 

Proud  Daphne.  Spenfer ,  Sonnet  xxxvii. 

My  Nan  fhall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies  ; 

Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white.  Shakefp.  M.  W.  of  Windf. 
With  the  linen  mitre  fhall  he  be  attired .  Lev.  xvi.  4. 

Now  the  fappy  boughs 

Attire  themfclves  with  blooms.  Philips. 

Atti're.  n.f.  [from  the  verb] 

1.  Clothes;  drefs ;  habit. 

It  is  no  more  difgrace  to  Scripture  to  have  left  things  free  to 
be  ordered  by  the  church,  than  for  nature  to  have  left  it  to  the 
wit  of  man  to  devife  his  own  attire.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

After  that  the  Roman  attire  grew  to  be  in  account,  and  the 
gown  to  be  in  ufe  among  them.  Sir  John  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Thy  fumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife’s  attire. 

Hath  cod  amafs  of  publick  treafury. 

Sbakefpeari s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 
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And  in  this  coarfe  attire,  which  I  nov{  we:i% 

With  God  and  with  the  Mufes  I  confer.  Donne ; 

When  lavifh  nature,  with  her  bed  attire , 

Cloaths  the  gay  fpring,  the  feafon  of  defire.  Waller. 

I  pafs  their  form,  and  ev’ry  charming  grace; 

But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind, 

All  rich  and  rare,  is  frefh  within  my  mind.,  Dryd- 

2.  In  hunting.  'I'he  horns  of  a  buck  or  dag. 

3.  In  botany.  The  flower  of  a  plant  is  divided  into  three  parts, 

the  empalement,  the  foliation,  and  the  attire ,  which  is  either 
florid  or  femiform.  Florid  attire,  called  thrums  or  fuits,  as  in 
the  flowers  of  marigold  and  tanfey,  confid  fometimes  of  two, 
but  commonly  of  three  parts.  The  outer  part  is  the  floret, 
the  body  of  which  is  divided  at  the  top,  like  the  cowflip  flower, 
into  five  diftinCt  parts.  Semiform  attire  confids  of  two  parts, 
the  chives  and  apices ;  one  upon  each  attire.  Did. 

Attirer.  n.f.  [from  attire.']  One  that  attires  another;  a 
dreffer.  Did. 

A'ttitude.  n.  f.  [attitude,  Fr.  from  atto,  Xtal.]  ‘The  podure 
or  aCtion  in  which  a  datue  or  painted  figure  is  placed. 

Bernini  would  have  taken  his  opinion  upon  the  beauty  and 
attitude  of  a  figure.  Prior’s  Dedication-. 

I  hey  were  famous  originals  that  gave  rife  to  ftatues,  with 
the  fame  air,  podure,  and  attitudes.  Addifon. 

Atto'llent.  adj.  [ attollens,F?tt .]  That  which  raifes  or  lifts  up. 

I  fhall  farther  take  notice  of  the  exquifite  libration  of  the 
attollent  and  depriment  mufcles.  Derha?n’s  Phyfico-Theology. 

Attorney.  n.J.  [attornatus ,  low  Lat.  from  tour,  Fr.  Celui  qui 
vient  a  tour  d’ autrui ;  qui  alterius  vices fubit.] 

1.  Such  a  perfon  as  by  confent,  commandment,  orrequed,  takes 

heed,  fees,  and  takes  upon  him  the  charge  of  other  men’s  bufi- 
nefs,  in  their  abfence.  Attorney  is  either  general  or  fpecial ; 
Attorney  general  is  he  that  by  general  authority  is  appointed  to 
all  our  affairs  or  fuits ;  as  the  attorney  general  of  the  king,  which 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  Procurator  Ceefaris  in  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  Attorneys  general  are  made  either  by  the  king’s  letters 
patent,  or  by  our  appointment  before  judices  in  eyre,  in  open 
court.  Attorney  fpecial  or  particular,  is  he  that  is  employed  in 
one  or  more  caufes  particularly  fpecified.  There  are  alfo,  in 
refpeCt  of  the  divers  courts,  attorneys  at  large,  and  attorneys  fpe¬ 
cial,  belonging  to  this  or  that  court  only.  Cowe! . 

Attorneys  in  common  law,  are  nearly  the  fame  with  proctors 
in  the  civil  law, '  and  foiicitors  in  courts  of  equity.  Attorneys 
fue  out  writs  or  procefs,  or  commence,  carry  on,  and  defend 
aCtions,  or  other  proceedings,  in  the  names  of  other  perfons, 
in  the  courts  of  common  law.  None  are  admitted  to  a£fc 
without  having  ferved  a  clerkfhip  for  five  years,  taking  the 
proper  oath,  being  enrolled,  and  examined  bythejudges.  The 
attorney  general  pleads  within  the  bar.  To  him  come  warrants 
for  making  out  patents,  pardons,  &c.  and  he  is  the  principal 
manager  of  all  law  affairs  of  the  crown.  Chamber Si 

I  am  a  fubject, 

And  challenge  law  :  attorneys  are  deny’d  me. 

And  therefore  perfonally  I  lay  my  claim 

To  mine  inheritance.  Shakefp.  Richard  its 

The  king’s  attorney,  on  the  contrary. 

Urg’d  on  examinations,  prools,  confeffions. 

Of  divers  witneffes.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIIL 

Defpairing  quacks  with  curfes  fled  the  place, 

And  vile  attorneys,  now  an  ufelefs  race.  Pope ,  Epiji.  iii. 

2.  It  was  anciently  ufed  for  thofe  who  did  any  bulinefs  for  an-4 
other ;  now  only  in  law. 

I  will  attend  my  hufband ;  if  is  my  office ; 

And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myfelf; 

And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home.  Shak.  Com .  of  Err e 

Why  fhould  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? - 

—  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes, 

Airy  fucceedersof  inteftate  joys.  Shakefp.  Richard  lilt 

To  Attorney,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun ;  the  verb  is  now  no 
in  ufe.] 

1.  To  perform  by  proxy. 

Their  encounters,  though  not  perfonal,  have  been  royally 
attornied  with  interchange  of  gifts.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tales 

2.  To  employ  as  a  proxy. 

As  I  was  then 

Advertiftng,  and  holy  to  your  bufinefs. 

Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  ftill 

Attornied  to  your  fefvice.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Atto'rneyship.  n.f.  [from  attorney.]  The  office  of  an  at¬ 
torney. 

But  marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 

Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorney/hip.  Shakefp.  Henry  VL 

Atto'urnment.  n.f.  [attournement,  Fr.]  An  yielding  of  the 
tenant  to  a  new  lord,  or  acknowledgment  of  him  to  be  his 
lord  ;  for,  otherwife,  he  that  buyeth  or  obtaineth  any  lands  or 
tenements  of  another,  which  are  in  the  occupation  of  a  third* 
cannot  get  poffeffion.  Cowel. 

To  ATTRA'CT.  v.  a.  \_attraho,  atiradum,  Lat.] 

1.  To  draw  to  fomething. 

A  man  fhould  fcarce  perfuade  the  affections  of  the  ioadftone, 
or  that  jet  and  amber  attradeth  ftraws  and  light  bodies. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 
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The  fingle  atoms  each  to  other  tend, 

AttraS 7,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place, 

Form’d  and  impell’d  its  neighbour  to  embrace.  Pope. 

2.  To  allure ;  to  invite. 

Adorn’d 

She  was  indeed,  and  lovely,  to  attract 
Thy  love  ;  not  thy  fubjeCtion.  Miltons  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  x. 
Shew  the  care  of  approving  all  aCtions  fo,  as  may  moft  effec¬ 
tually  attract  all  to  this  profeflion.  Hammond’s  Fundarn. 

Deign  to  be  lov’d,  and  ev’ry  heart  fubdue  ! 

What  nymph  could  e’er  attract  fuch  crowds  as  you  !  Pope. 
Attract,  n.f.  [from  to  attract.]  Attraaion;  the  power  of 
drawing. 

Feel  darts  and  charms,  attracts  and  flames. 

And  woe  and  contract  in  their  names.  Hudibras. 

Attra'ctical.  adj.  [from  attract.]  Having  the  power  to 
draw  to  it. 

Some  ftones  are  endued  with  an  ele£trical  or  attraClical 
virtue.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

Attraction,  n.  f.  [from  attract.'] 

1.  The  power  of  drawing  any  thing. 

The  drawing  of  amber  and  jet,  and  other  ele£trick  bodies, 
and  the  attraction  in  gold  of  the  fpirit  of  quickfilver  at  dif- 
tance  ;  and  the  attradfion  of  heat  at  diftance  ;  and  that  of  fire 
to  naphtha ;  and  that  of  fome  herbs  to  water,  though  at  dif¬ 
tance  ;  and  divers  others,  we  fhall  handle.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl. 

Loadftones  and  touched  needles,  laid  long  in  quickfilver, 
have  not  admitted  their  attraction.  Browns  Vidgar  Errours. 

Attraction  may  be  performed  by  impulfe,  or  fome  other 
means  ;  I  ufe  that  word,  to  fignify  any  force  by  which  bodies 
tend  towards  one  another.  Newton  s  Opticks. 

2.  The,  power  of  alluring  or  enticing. 

Setting  the  attraction  of  my  good  parts  afide,  I  have  no  other 
charms.  •  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Attractive:  adj.  [from  attract.] 

1 .  Having  the  power  to  draw  any  thing. 

What  if  the  fun 

Be  centre  to  the  world ;  and  other  ftars, 

By  his  attractive  virtue,  and  their  own. 

Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds.  Paradife  Loft* 
Some  the  round  earth’s  cohefion  to  fecure. 

For  that  hard  talk  employ  magnetick  power ; 

Remark,  fay  they,  the  globe,  with  wonder  own 
Its  nature,  like  the  fam’d  attractive  ftone.  Blackmore. 

Bodies  a<T  by  the  attractions  of  gravity,  magnetifm,  and 
eleftricity ;  and  thefe  inftances  make  it  not  improbable  but 
✓  there  may  be  more  attractive  powers  than  thefe.  Newt.  Opt. 

2.  Inviting;  alluring;  enticing. 

Happy  is  Hermia,  wherefoe’er  (he  lies  j 
For  fhe  hath  bleffed  and  attractive  eyes. 

Shakefp.  Midfum.  Night’s  Dream. 

I  pleas’d,  and  with  attractive  graces  won, 

The  moft  averfe,  thee  chiefly.  Paradife  Loft,  b.  ii. 

Attractive,  n.f.  [from  attract.]  That  which  draws  or  in¬ 
cites  allurement ;  except  that  attractive  is  of  a  good  or  indiffe¬ 
rent  fenfe,  and  allurement  generally  bad. 

The  condition  of  a  fervant  ftaves  him  off  to  a  diftance  j 
but  the  gofpel  fpeaks  nothing  but  attraCtives  and  invitation. 

South. 

AttraCtively.  adv.  [from  attractive.]  With  the  power  of 
attracting  or  drawing. 

AttraCtiveness.  n.f.  [from  attractive.]  The  quality  of 
being  attractive. 

AttraCtor.  n.f.  [from  attract.]  The  agent  that  attracts ; 
a  drawer. 

If  the  ftraws  be  in  oil,  amber  draweth  them  not ;  oil  makes 
the  ftraws  to  adhere  fo,  that  they  cannot  rife  unto  the  attrac- 
tof.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii. 

A'ttrahent.  n.f.  [attrahens,  Lat.]  That  which  draws. 

Our  eyes  will  inform  us  of  the  motion  of  the  fteel  to  its^f- 
trahent.  Glanville’s  Scepfts. 

Attrecta'tion.  n.f.  [ attreClatio ,  Lat.]  Frequent  handling./). 
Attributable,  adj.  [ attribuo ,  Lat.]  That  which  may  be 
aferibed  or  attributed  ;  afcribable  ;  imputable. 

Much  of  the  origination  of  the  Americans  feems  to  be  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  migrations  of  the  Seri. 

Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 
To  ATTRI'BUTE.  v.  a.  [ attribuo ,  Lat.] 

1.  Toafcribe;  to  give;  to  yield. 

To  their  very  bare  judgment  fomewhat  a  reafonable  man 
would  attribute ,  notwithftanding  the  common  imbecillities 
which  are  incident  unto  our  nature.  Hooker ,  b.  ii. 

We  attribute  nothing  to  God  that  hath  any  repugnancy  or 
contradiction  in  it.  Power  and  wifdom  have  no  repugnancy 
in  them.  Tillotfon. 

2.  To  impute,  astoacaufe. 

I  have  obferved  a  Campania  determine  contrary  to  appear¬ 
ances,  by  the  caution  and  conduCt  of  a  general,  which  were 
attributed  to  his  infirmities.  Temple. 

T  he  imperfeCtion  of  telefcopes  is  attributed  to  fpherical 
glaffes ;  and  mathematicians  have  propounded  to  figure  them 
by  the  conical  feCtions.  Newton’s  Opticks. 
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Attribute,  n.f.  [from  to  attributed] 

1.  The  thing  attributed  to  another,  as  perfection  to  the  Supreme 

Being.  .  , 

Power,  light,  virtue,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  being  all  but#/- 

tributes  of  one  Ample  effence,  and  of  one  God,  we  in  all  ad¬ 
mire,  and  in  part  difeern.  $'tr  waiter  Raleigh . 

Your  vain  poets  after  did  miftake, 

Who  ev’ry  attribute  a  god  did  make.  Dryden  s  Tyr.  Love . 
All  the  perfections  of  God  are  called  his  attributes  \  for  he 
cannot  be  without  them.  ^  a^s  s  Logick. 

2.  Quality  ;  adherent.  _ 

They  muft  have  thefe  three  attributes ;  they  muft  be  men  of 
courage,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetoufnefs.  Bacon. 

3.  A  thing  belonging  to  another  ;  an  appendant. 

His  feeptre  fhews  the  force  of  temporal  pow  r. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majefty  ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  feepter’d  fway, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himfelf.  Shak.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  fculptor,  to  diftinguifh  him,  gave  him,  what  the  me- 
dal lifts  call  his  proper  attributes ,  a  fpear  and  a  fhield.  Addifon. 

4.  Reputation;  honour. 

It  takes 


From  our  atchievements,  though  perform’d  at  height, 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 
Attribution,  n.f.  [from  to  attribute.]  Commendation. 

If  fpeaking  truth. 

In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery. 

Such  attribution  fhould  the  Douglas  have. 

As  not  a  foldier  of  this  feafen’s  ftamp 

Should  go  fo  general  current  through  the  world. 

Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Attri'te.  adj.  [attritus,  Lat.]  Ground;  worn  by  rubbing. 

Or  by  collifion  of  two  bodies,  grind 
The  air  attrite  to  fire.  Miltons  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  x. 

Attri'teness.  n.f.  [from  attrite.]  The  being  much  worn. 
Attrition,  n.f  [attrition  Lat.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  wearing  things,  by  rubbing  one  againft  another. 

This  vapour,  afeending  inceffantly  out  of  the  abyfs,  and 
pervading  the  ftrata  of  gravel,  and  the  reft,  decays  the  bones 
and  vegetables  lodged  in  thofe  ftrata ;  this  fluid,  by  its  conti¬ 
nual  attrition ,  fretting  the  faid  bodies.  Woodw.  Nat.  Hijiory. 

The  change  of  the  aliment  is  effected  by  attrition  of  the  in¬ 
ward  ftomach,  and  diffolvent  liquor  aflifted  with  heat. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  [With  divines.]  Grief  for  fin,  arifing  only  from  the  fear  of 
punifhment ;  the  loweft  degree  of  repentance. 

To  Attu'ne.  v.  a.  [from  tune.] 

1.  To  make  any  thing  mufical. 

Airs,  vernal  airs. 

Breathing  the  fmell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 

The  trembling  leaves.  Miltons  Par.  Loft ,  b.  iv. 

2.  To  tune  one  thing  to  another ;  as,  he  attunes  his  voice  to  his 
harp. 

Attu'rney.  n.f.  See  Attorney. 

Atwe'en.  adv.  or  prep.  [See  Between.]  Betwixt;  between; 
in  the  midft  of  two  things. 

Her  loofe  long  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire, 

Sprinkled  with  pearl,  and  perling  flowers  atween , 

Do,  like  a  golden  mantle,  her  attire.  Spenfer’s  Epithalam. 
AtwPxt.  prep.  [See  Betwixt.]  In  the  middle  of  two  things. 
But  with  outrageous  ftrokes  did  him  reftrain. 

And  with  his  body  barr’d  the  way  atwixt  them  twain. 

Fairy  ftucen,  b.  i. 

To  AVA'IL.  v.  a.  [from  valoir ,  Fr.  to  avail  being  nearly  the 
fame  thing  with  faire  valoir.] 

1.  To  profit;  to  turn  to  profit;  with  of  before  the  thing  ufed. 

Then  (hall  they  feek  t’  avail  themfelves  of  names. 

Places,  and  titles  ;  and  with  thefe  to  join 
Secular  pow’r.  Milton’s  Par.  Loft ,  b.  xii. 

Both  of  them  avail  themfelves  of  thofe  licences,  which  A- 
pollo  has  equally  beftowed  on  them.  Dryden’ s  Dufrefnoy. 

2.  To  promote;  toprofper;  to  aflift. 

Meantime  he  voyag’d  to  explore  the  vtill 
Of  Jove  on  high  Dodona’s  holy  hill. 

What  means  might  beft  his  fafe  return  avail.  Pope’s  Odyjf. 
To  Ava'il.  v.n.  To  be  of  ufe;  to  be  of  advantage. 

Nor  can  my  ftrength  avail ,  unlefs  by  thee 
Endu’d  with  force,  I  gain  the  victory.  Dryden  s  Fables. 
When  real  merit  is  wanting,  it  avails  nothing  to  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  great.  Pope’s  Preface  to  his  Works. 

Ava'il.  n.f.  [from  to  avail.]  Profit;  advantage;  benefit. 

For  all  that  clfe  did  come,  were  fure  to  fail ; 

Yet  would  he  further  none  but  for  avail. 

Spenfer’s  Hubbard’s  Tale. 
I  charge  thee, 

As  heav’n  fhall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail. 

To  tell  me  truly.  Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

Truth,  light  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more  avail  to  us  than 
errour.  Locke. 

Available,  adj.  [from  avail.] 

1.  Profitable;  advantageous. 

All  things  fubjeCt  to  action,  the  will  does  fo  far  incline  unto, 

as 
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is  reafon  judges  them  more  available  to  our  blifs.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

2.  Powerful ;  in  force. 

Laws  human  are  available  by  confent.  Hooker ,  b  i. 

Mighty  is  the  efficacy  of  fuch  interceffions  to  avert  judg¬ 
ments  ;  how  much  more  available  then  may  they  be  to  fecure 
the  continuance  of  bleffings  ?  Atterbury’s  Serm. 

Ava'il ableness.  n.  J.  [from available,]  Power  of  promoting 
the  end  for  which  it  is  ufed. 

Wc  differ  from  that  fuppofition  of  the  efficacy  or  available- 
nefs,  or  fuitablenefs  of  thefe  to  the  end  Hale's  Origin  of  Man. 
Availably,  adv.  [from  available.']  Powerfully;  profitably; 
advantageoufly. 

Ava'ilment.  n.f.  [kxom  avail.]  Ufefulnefs  ;  advantage;  profit. 
ToAva'le.  v.  a.  [avaler,  to  let  fink,  Fr.]  To  let  fall;  to  de- 
prefs;  to  make  abjedt ;  to  fink:  a  word  out  of  ufe. 

He  did  abafe  and  avale  the  fovereignty  into  more  fervitude 
towards  that  fee,  than  had  been  among  us.  IVotton. 

To  Ava'le.  v.  n.  To  fink. 

But  when  his  latter  ebb  ’gins  to  avale , 

Huge  heaps  of  mud  he  leaves.  Spenfer. 

Ava'nt.  See  Van. 

Ava'nt-guard.  n.f.  [ avantgarde ,  Fr.]  The  van;  the  firft 
body  of  an  army. 

The  horiemen  might  iffue  forth  without  difturbance  of  the 
foot,  and  the  avant-guard  without  fhuffling  with  the  battail  or 
arriere.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

AVARICE.  n.f  [ avarice ,  Fr.  avaritia,  Lat.j  Covetoufnefs ; 
infatiable  defire. 

There  grows 

In  mv  moft  ill  compos’d  affedtion,  fuch 
A  ftanchlefs  avarice ,  that  were  I  king, 

I  fhould  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

This  avarice  of  praife  in  times  to  come, 

Thofe  long  inferiptions  crouded  on  the  tomb.  Dryd.  Juv. 
i  Nor  love  his  peace  of  mind  deftroys. 

Nor  wicked  avarice  of  wealth.  Dryden. 

Avarice  is  infatiable ;  and  fo  he  went  ftill  pufhing  on  for 
more.  L’EJirange. 

Avaricious. adj.  [avaricieuxjFr.]  Covetous;  infatiably  defirous. 

I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious ,  falfe,  deceitful.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 
This  fpeech  has  been  condemned,  as  avaricious  ;  and  Eufta- 
thius  judges  it  to  be  fpoken  artfully.  Broome  on  the  Odyffey. 
Avariciously,  adv.  [from  avaricious.]  Covctoufly. 
Avari'ciousness.  n.f.  [from  avaricious.]  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  avaricious. 

Ava'st.  adv.  [from  baffa,  Ital.  it  is  enough.]  Enough;  ceafe. 
.A  word  ufed  among  feamen. 

Ava'unt.  interjeR.  [ avdunt ,  Fr.]  A  word  of  abhorrence,  by 
which  any  one  is  driven  away. 

O,  he  is  bold,  and  blufhes  not  at  death  ; 

Avaunt ,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone  !  Sh.  King  John. 

After  this  procefs 
To  give  her  the  avaunt !  it  is  a  pity 

Would  move  a  monfter.  Shakefp. Henry  VIII. 

Miftrefs  1  difmifs  that  rabble  from  your  throne. 

Avaunt ! — is  Ariftarchus  yet  unknown  ?  Dunciad ,  b.  iv. 

A'tiBURNE.  adj.  [from  aubour ,  bark,  Fr.]  Brown;  of  a  tan 
colour. 

Her  hair  is  auburne ,  mine  is  perfedl  yellow.  Sh.  T.  G.  of  Ver. 

His  auburne  locks  on  either  fhoulder  flow’d. 

Which  to  the  fun’ral  of  his  friend  he  vow’d.  Dryd.  Fables. 

Lo,  how  the  arable  with  barley  grain 
Stands  thick,  o’erfhadow’d,  thefe,  as  modern  ufe 
Ordains,  infus’d,  an  auburne  drink  compofe, 

Wholefome,  of  deathlefs  fame.  Philips. 

AOJCTION.  n.f  \auRio,  Lat.] 

1.  A  manner  of  fale  in  which  one  perfon  bids  after  another,  till 
fo  much  is  bid  as  the  feller  is  content  to  take. 

2.  The  things  fold  by  audlion. 

A(k  you  why  Phrine  the  whole  auRion  buys ; 

Phrine  forefees  a  general  excife.  Pope. 

To  A'uction.  v.  a.  [from  auRion.]  To  fell  by  auction. 
A'uctionary.  adj.  [from  auction.]  Belonging  to  an  auction. 
And  much  more  honeft,  to  be  hir’d,  and  ftand, 

With  auR  ionary  hammer  in  thy  hand, 

Provoking  to  give  more,  and  knocking  thrice 
For  the  old  houlhold  fluff  of  pidlure’s  price.  Dryd.  Juven. 
A'uctionier.  n.f  [from  auRion.]  The  perfon  that  manages 
an  audlion. 

A'uctive.  adj.  [from  auRus,  Lat.]  Of  an  increafing quality. D. 
Aucupa'tion.  n.f.  [aucupatio,  H-&X..]  Fowling;  bird-catching: 
AUDA'CIOUS.  adj.  [ audacieux ,  Fr.  audax,  Lat.]  Bold;  im¬ 
pudent  ;  daring  ;  always  in  a  bad  fenfe. 

Such  is  thy  audacious  wickednefs. 

Thy  leud,  peftif’rous,  and  diffentious  pranks.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  took  his  time 
T’  avenge  with  thunder  their  audacious  crime.  Dryden. 
Young  ftudents,  by  aconftant  habit  of  difputing,  grow  im¬ 
pudent  and  audacious ,  proud  and  difdainful. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Avda'ciouslv.  adv.  [from  audacious.]  Boldly;  impudently. 
VOL.  J. 
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An  angel  fhalt  thou  fee* 

Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  fpeak  audacicufy.  Sh.  Love’s  Lab.  L. 
Audaciousness.  n.  J.  [from  audacious .]  Impudence. 
Auda'city.  n.f.  [from  audax,  Lat.]  Spirit;  boldnefs;  con¬ 
fidence. 

Lean,  raw-bon’d  lafeals  !  who  would  e’er  fuppofe, 

T  hey  had  fuch  courage  and  audacity.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
Great  effects  come  of  induflry  and  perieverance ;  for  au¬ 
dacity  doth  almoll  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  fort  of  minds. 

Bacon  s  Natural Hiflory ,  N°  902. 
For  want  of  that  freedom  and  audacity ,  neceffary  in  com¬ 
merce  with  men,  his  perfonal  modefly  overthrew  all  his  pub- 
lick  adlions.  Fatler ,  NJ  52. 

A'udible.  adj,  [ audililis ,  Lat.] 

1.  That  which  may  be  perceived  by  hearing. 

V  ifibles  work  upon  a  looking-glafs,  and  audibles  upon  the 
places  of  echo,  which  refemble  in  fome  fort  the  cavern  of  the 
ear.  Bacons  Nat.  Hiflory,  N 0  263. 

Eve,  who  unfeen. 

Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Difcover’d  foon  the  place  of  her  retire.  Paradifc  Loft,  b.  xi. 
Every  fenfe  doth  not  operate  upon  fancy  with  the  fame  force. 
The  conceits  of  vifibles  are  clearer  and  llronger  than  thofe  of 
audibles.  Grew’s  Cofmologia  Sacra ,  b.  ii. 

2.  Loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

One  leaning  over  a  wall  twenty-five  fathom  deep,  and  fpeak- 
ing  foftly,  the  water  returned  an  audible  echo.  Bacon. 

A'udibleness.  n.f.  [from  audible .]  Capablenefs  of  being 
heard . 

A'udibly.  adv.  [horn,  audible.']  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  heard. 
And  laft,  the  fum  of  all,  my  Father’s  voice 
Audibly  heard  from  heav’fi,  pronounc’d  me  his.  Par.  Reg. 
A'udience.  n.  f.  [ audience ,  Fr.] 

1.  The  adt  of  hearing  or  attending  to  any  thing. 

Now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  fpeak  it  of  what  it  will.  Shak.  King  John. 

Thus  far  his  bold  difeourfe,  without  controul, 

Had  audience.  Milton’s  Par.  Loft ,  b.  V. 

His  look 

Drew  audience,  and  attention  ilill  as  night, 

Of  fummer’s  noon-tide  air.  Milton’s  Par.  Loft,  b.  ii. 

2.  The  liberty  of  fpeaking  granted ;  a  hearing. 

Were  it  reafon  to  give  men  audience ,  pleading  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  that  which  their  own  deed  hath  ratified?  Hooker . 

According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 

Let  me  have  audience :  I  am  fent  to  fpeak, 

My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king.  Shakefp.  K.  Johns 

3.  An  auditory  ;  perfons  collected  to  hear. 

Or,  if  the  flar  of  ev’ning,  and  the  moon, 

Hafle  to  thy  audience,  night  with  her  will  bring 
‘  Silence.  Milton  s  Par.  Loft,  b.  vii. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  an  audience  of  the  greateft  eminence 
for  quality  and  politenefs.  Addifon.  Guard.  N°  115. 

It  proclaims  the  triumphs  of  goodnefs  in  a  proper  audiencey 
even  before  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

4.  The  reception  of  any  man  who  delivers  a  folemn  meffage. 

In  this  high  temple,  on  a  chair  of  ftate. 

The  feat  of  audience ,  old  Latinus  fate.  Dryden’ s  PEneid. 
Audience  Court.  A  court  belonging  to  the  archbifliop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  of  equal  authority  with  the  arches  court,  though  infe- 
riour  both  in  dignity  and  antiquity.  The  original  of  this  court 
was,  becaufe  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  heard  feveral  caufes 
extrajudicially  at  home  in  his  own  palace ;  in  which,  before  he 
would  finally  determine  any  thing,  he  ufually  committed  them 
to  be  difeuffed  by  men  learned  in  the  civil  and  canon  laws, whom 
thereupon  he  called  his  auditors  :  and  fo  in  time  it  became  the 
power  of  the  man,  who  is  called  caufarum  negotiorumque  audien- 
tiez  Cantuarienfis  auditor,  feu  officinalis.  Cowel. 

A'udit.  n.f.  [from  audit,  he  hears,  Lat.]  A  final  account. 

If  they,  which  are  accuftomed  to  weigh  all  things,  (hall  here 
fit  down  to  receive  our  audit,  the  fum,  which  truth  amounteth 
to,  will  appear  to  be  but  this.  Hooker ,  b.  v* 

He  took  my  father  grofsly,  full  of  bread. 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  and  flufh  as  May  ; 

And  how  his  audit  Hands,  who  knows  fave  heav’n  ?  Hamlet. 

I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flow’r  of  all, 

And  leave  me  but  the  bran.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

To  A/udit.  v.  a.  [from  audit.]  To  take  an  account  finally. 
Bifhops  ordinaries  auditing  all  accounts,  take  twelve  pence. 

Ay  life’s  Parergon. 

I  love  exadl  dealing,  and  let  Hocus  audit ;  he  knows  how  the 
money  was  difburfed.  Arbuthnot  s  Hift.  of  J.  Bull * 

Audi'tion.  n.f.  [ auditio ,  Lat.]  Hearing. 

A'uditor.  n.f.  [ auditor ,  Lat.] 

1.  A  hearer. 

Dear  coufin,  you  that  were  laft  day  fo  high  in  the  pulpit 
a^ainft  lovers,  are  you  now  become  fo  mean  an  auditor  ? 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

What  a  play  tow’rd  ?  I’ll  be  an  auditor ; 

An  adlor  too,  perhaps.  Shakefp,  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 
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This  fird  do&rine,  though  admitted  by  many  of  his  audi¬ 
tors^  is  exprefsly  again  ft  the  Epicureans.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

2.  A  perfon  employed  to  take  an  account  ultimately. 

If  you  fulpeit  my  hufbandry. 

Call  me  before  th’  exacted  auditors , 

And  fet  me  on  the  proof.  Shakefp.  Timon. 

3.  In  cccledadical  law. 

The  archbifhop’s  ufage  was  to  commit  the  difeufling  of  caufes 
to  certain  perfons  learned  in  the  law,  diled  his  auditors. 

Ayliffe’s  Parer gon. 

4.  In  the  date. 

A  king’s  officer,  who,  yearly  examining  the  accounts  of  all 
under-officers  accountable,  makes  up  a  general  book.  Cowcl. 

A'uditory.  adj.  [ auditorius ,  Lat.]  That  which  has  the  power 
of  hearing. 

Is  not  hearing  performed  by  the  vibrations  of  fome  medium, 
excited  in  (he  auditory  nerves  by  the  tremours  of  the  air,  and 
propagated  through  the  capillaments  of  thofe  nerves  ?  Newton. 

A'uditory.  n.f  [ auditorium ,  Lat.] 

1.  An  audience  ;  a  collection  of  perlons  alTembled  to  hear. 

Met  in  the  church,  I  look  upon  you  as  an  auditory  fit  to  be 
waited  on,  as  you  are,  by  both  univerfities.  South. 

Demades  never  troubled  his  head  to  bring  his  auditory  to 
their  wits,  by  dry  reafon.  L’Eftrange. 

Several  of  this  auditory  were,  perhaps,  entire  drangers  to  the 
perfon  whofe  death  we  now  lament.  Atterburys  Sermons. 

2.  A  place  where  leCtures  are  to  be  heard. 

A'uditress.  n.f  [from  auditor.]  The  woman  that  hears ;  a 
Ihe  hearer. 

Yet  went  Ihe  not,  as  not  with  fuch  difeourfe 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high  :  fuch  pleafure  fhe  referv’d, 

Adam  relating,  (he  foie  auditrefs.  Milt.  Par.  Lofty  b.  viii. 

To  Ave'l.  v.  a.  [ avello,  Lat.]  To  pull  away. 

The  beaver  in  chafe  makes  fome  divulfion  of  parts,  yet  are 
not  thefe  parts  avelled  to  be  termed  tedicles.  Browns  Vulg.  Err. 

AVe  Mary,  n  f  [from  the  fird  words  of  the  falutation  to  the 
Bleffed  Virgin,  Ave  Maria.]  A  form  of  worfhip  repeated  by 
the  Romanids  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

All  his  mind  is  bent  on  holinefs. 

To  number  Ave  Maries  on  his  beads.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

A'venage.  n.f.  [of avena,  oats,  Lat.]  A  certain  quantity  of 
oats  paid  to  a  landlord,  indead  of  fome  other  duties,  or  as  a 
rent  by  the  tenant.  Di£l. 

To  AVE'NGE.  v.  a.  [venger,  Fr.] 

1.  To  revenge. 

I  will  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies.  Ifaiahy  i.  24. 

They  dood  againd  their  enemies,  and  were  avenged  of  their 
adverfaries.  JVifd.  xi.  3. 

I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  houfe  of  Jehu. 

Hofeay  i.  4. 

2.  Topunifh. 

Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  took  his  time 
T’  avenge  with  thunder  your  audacious  crime.  Dryden. 

Ave'ngeance.  mf.  [from  avenge .]  Punilhment. 

This  neglected  fear 
Signal  avengeancey  fuch  as  overtook 
A  mifer.  Philips. 

Ave'ngement.  n.f.  [from  avenge.]  Vengeance;  revenge. 

That  he  might  work  th’  avengement  for  his  fhame 
On  thofe  two  caitives  which  had  bred  him  blame. 

Spenfer’s  Hubberd’s  ’Tale. 

All  thofe  great  battles  which  thou  boads  to  win 
Through  drife  and  bloodfhed,  and  avengement 
Now  praifed,  hereafter  thou  (halt  repent.  Fairy  ghteen,  b.  i. 

Ave'nger.  n.f  [from  avenge.] 

1.  Punifner. 

That  no  man  go  beyond  his  brother,  becaufe  that  the  Lord 
is  the  avenger  of  all  fuch.  1  Theff.  iv.  6. 

Ere  this  he  had  return’d,  with  fury  driv’n 
By  his  avengers ;  fince  no  place  like  this 
Can  fit  his  punilhment,  or  their  revenge.  Par.  Lofty  b.  x. 

2.  Revenger ;  taker  of  vengeance  for. 

The  jud  avenger  of  his  injured  ancedors,  the  victorious  Louis 
was  darting  his  thunder.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy. 

But  jud  difeafe  to  luxury  fucceeds, 

And  ev’ry  death  its  own  avenger  breeds.  Pope’s EJf.  on  M. 

A'vens.  n.f.  [caryophyllatay  Lat.]  The  fame  with  herb  bennet. 
The  characters  are  ;  It  hath  pennated  or  winged  leaves ;  the 
cup  of  the  flower  confids  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  ten  fegments  ; 
the  flower  confids  of  five  leaves,  fpreading  open ;  the  feeds  are 
formed  into  a  globular  figure,  each  having  a  tail ;  the  roots  are 
perennial,  and  fmell  fweet.  The  fpecies  are,  1.  Commonavm. 
2.  Mountain  ovens,  with  large  yellow  flowers,  &c.  The  fird 
fort  grows  wild  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  but  the  fe- 
cond  fort  came  from  the  Alps.  The  fird  is  ufed  in  medicine, 
and  in  confeCtionary  for  feed-cakes.  Adi  liar. 

Avf/nture.  n.f.  [auenturcyYr.]  A  mifchance,  caufing  a  man’s 
death,  without  felony ;  as  when  he  is  fuddenly  drowned,  or 
burnt,  by  any  fudden  difeafe  falling  into  the  fire  or  water.  See 
Adventure.  Cowel. 

A'venue.  n.f.  [ avenue ,  Fr.  It  is  fometimes  pronounced  with 
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the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  as  7 Tatis  obferves ;  but  it  is 
generally  placed  on  the  fird.] 

1.  A  way  by  which  any  place  may  be  entered. 

Good  guards  were  fet  up  at  all  the  avenues  of  the  city,  to 
keep  all  people  from  going  out.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Truth  is  a  drong-hold,  and  diligence  is  laying  fiege  to  it : 
fo  that  it  mud  obferve  all  the  avenues  and  pafles  to  it.  South. 

2.  An  alley,  or  walk  of  trees  before  a  houfe. 

To  AVE'R.  v.  a.  [avererf  Fr.  from  veruniy  truth,  Lat.]  To  de¬ 
clare  pofitively,  or  peremptorily. 

The  reafon  of  the  thing  is  clear; 

Would  Jove  the  naked  truth  aver.  Prior . 

Then  vainly  the  philofopher  avers. 

That  reafon  guides  our  deed,  and  indinCt  theirs. 

How  can  we  judly  diff’rent  caufes  frame, 

When  the  effects  entirely  are  the  fame  ?  Prior. 

We  may  aver ,  though  the  power  of  God  be  infinite,  the 
capacities  of  matter  are  within  limits.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

AVer ag E.  n.f.  [averagium,  Lat.] 

1.  In  law,  that  duty  or  fervice  which  the  tenant  is  to  pay  to  the 
king,  or  other  lord,  by  his  beads  and  carriages.  Chambers. 

2.  In  navigation,  a  certain  contribution  that  merchants  and 
others  proportionably  make  towards  the  lodes  of  fuch  as  have 
their  goods  cad  overboard  for  the  fafety  of  the  Ihip ;  or  of  the 
goods  and  lives  of  thofe  in  the  Ihip,  in  a  temped ;  and  this  con¬ 
tribution  feems  to  be  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  fo  proportioned, 
after  the  rate  of  every  man’s  average  or  goods  carried.  Cowel. 

3.  A  fmall  duty  which  merchants,  who  fend  goods  in  another 

man’s  fhip,  pay  to  the  mader  thereof  for  his  care  of  them,  over 
and  above  the  freight.  Chambers. 

4.  A  medium ;  a  mean  proportion. 

Ave'rment.  n.f.  [from aver.] 

1.  Edablifhment  of  any  thing  by  evidence. 

To  avoid  the  oath,  for  averment  of  the  continuance  of  fome 
edate,  which  is  eigne,  the  party  will  fue  a  pardon. Bacon  onAlien. 

2.  An  offer  of  the  defendant  to  judify  an  exception,  and  the  a£t 

as  well  as  the  offer.  Blount. 

Ave'rnat.  n.f  A  fort  of  grape.  See  Vine. 

Averrunca'tion.  n.f  [from  averruncate.]  The  add  of  root¬ 
ing  up  any  thing. 

To  Averru'ncate.  v.  a.  [ averrunco ,  Lat.]  To  root  up;  t® 
tear  up  by  the  roots. 

Sure  fome  mifehief  will  come  of  it, 

Unlefs  by  providential  wit. 

Or  force,  we  averruncate  it.  .  Hudibras. 

Aversa'tion.  n.f.  [from  averfory  Lat.] 

1.  Hatred;  abhorrence;  turning  away  with  detedation. 

Hatred  is  the  paffion  of  defiance,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  aver- 
fation  and  hodility  included  in  its  effence.  South. 

2.  It  is  mod  properly  ufed  with  from  before  the  objeft  of  hate. 

There  was  a  did”  averfation  in  my  lord  of  Eflex  from  apply¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Leiceder.  TVotton. 

3.  Sometimes  with  toy  lefs  properly. 

There  is  fuch  a  general  averfation  in  human  nature  to  con¬ 
tempt,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  more  exafperating.  I  will 
not  deny,  but  the  excefs  of  the  averfation  may  be  levelled  againd 
pride.  .  -  Government  of  the  Tongue,  §  7. 

4.  Sometimes,  very  improperly,  with  towards. 

A  natural  and  fecret  hatred  and  averfation  towards  fociety, 
in  any  man,  hath  fomewhat  of  the  favage  bead.  Bacon. 

Ave'rse.  adj.  [ averfusy  Lat.] 

1.  Malign;  not  favourable. 

Their  courage  languifh’d,  as  their  hopes  decay’d. 

And  Pallas,  now  aver  fey  refus’d  her  aid.  Dryden’ s  /Eneid. 

2.  Not  pleafed  with;  unwilling  to;  having  fuch  a  hatred  as  t» 
turn  away. 

Has  thy  uncertain  bofom  ever  drove 
With  the  fird  tumults  of  a  real  love  ? 

Had  thou  now  dreaded,  and  now  blefs’d  his  fway. 

By  turns  averfe ,  and  joyful  to  obey  ?  Prior. 

Avcrfe  alike  to  flatter,  or  offend, 

Not  free  from  faults,  nor  yet  too  vain  to  mend.  Pope. 

3.  It  has  mod  properly  from  before  the  object  of  averfion. 

Laws  politick  are  never  framed  as  they  fnould  be,  unlefs  pre- 
fuming  the  will  of  man  to  be  inwardly  obdinate,  rebellious, 
and  averfe from  all  obedience  unto  the  facred  laws  of  his  nature. 

Hooker ,  b.  i. 

They  believed  all  who  objected  againd  their  undertaking  to 
be  averfe  from  peace.  '  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

A.  hefe  cares  alone  her  virgin  bread  employ, 

Averfe  from  V  enus  and  the  nuptial  joy.  Pope . 

4.  Very  frequently,  but  improperly,  to. 

He  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  been  very  averfe  to 
any  advice  of  the  privy  council.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Diodorus  tells  us  of  one  Charondos,  w’ho  w'as  averfe  to  all 
innovation,  efpecially  when  it  was  to  proceed  from  particular 
perfons.  Swift  on  the  DiJJ'enfons  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

Aversely,  adv.  [  from  averfe.  ] 

1.  Unwillingly. 

1.  Backwardly. 

Not  only  they  want  thofe  parts  of  fecretion,  but  it  is  emit¬ 
ted  overfly ,  or  backward,  by  both  fexes.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 

Ave'rse- 
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Ave'rsenes.*./  [from averfe.]  Unwillingnefs ;  backwardnefs. 
1  he  corruption  o t  man  is  in  nothing  more  nanifeft,  than  in 
hisjvojwfs  to  entertain  any  fricndihip  or  familiarity  with 

.  >  .  _  .  _  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

Ave  rsion.  n.f.  [t averfion ,  Fr.  avcrfo,  Lat.J 

1 .  -Hatred  ;d  1  fl ike ;  detelbtionj  fuch  as  turns  away  from  the  objeCt. 

What  if  with  like  averfion  I  rejcdt 
Riches  and  realms  ?  MUton’,  Par.  Lofi,  b.  ii. 

2.  It  is  ufed  moft  properly  with  from  before  the  object  of  hate. 

1  hey  had  an  inward  averfon from  it,  and  were  refolved  to 
prevent  it  by  all  poffible means.  Clarendon, ,  b.  viii. 

With  men  thefe  confiderations  are  ufually  caufes  of  defpite, 
mfdain,  or  averfion  from  others  ;  but  with  God,  fo  many  rea- 
fom  of  our  greater  tendernefs  towards  others.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

1  he  fame  adhefion  to  vice,  and  averfion  from  goodnefs,  will 
be  a  reafon  lor  hefting  any  proof  whatfoever.  Atterbury. 

3-  Sometimes,  lefs  properly,  with  to. 

A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an  averfion  to  fubjedlion.  Addifon. 
1  miSht  borrow  illuftrations  of  freedom  and  averfion  ^  re¬ 
ceive  new  truths  from  modern  aftronomy.  Watts 

4.  Sometimes  with  for. 

The  Lucquefe  would  rather  throw  themfelves  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Genoefe,  than  fubmit  to  a  Hate  for  which 
they  have  lo  great  averfion.  Addfjon  on  Jtd 

ms  averfon  of  the  people  for  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
commons,  might  be  improved  to  good  ufes.  Swift. 

5.  Sometimes,  very  improperly,  with  towards. 

His  averfion  towards  the  houfe  of  York  w.is  fo  predominant, 
as  it  found  place  not  only  in  his  councils  but  in  his  bed.  Bacon. 

t.  1  he  caufe  of  averfion. 

They  took  great  pleafure  in  compounding  law-fuits  amono- 
their  neighbours;  for  which  they  were  the  averfion  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  Arbutbnot's  Hifory  of  J.  Bull. 

Self-love  and  reafon  to  one  end  afpire ;  J 

rr.  averfiof  pleafure  their  defire.  Pope’s  Eff.  on  Man . 

I  o  Av  L  RT.  v.  a.  [ averto ,  Lat.J 

1.  To  turn  afide ;  to  turn  off. 

I  befeech  you 

T’  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthy  way, 

Than  on  a  wretch.  1  Shake fp.  King  Lear . 

At  this,  for  the  lafl  time,  fhe  lifts  her  hand, 
yfur?  ts  her  eyes,  and  half  unwilling  drops  the  brand.  Dryden. 

2.  To  put  by,  as  a  calamity. 

O  Lord  1  avert  whatfoever  evil  our  fwerving  may  threaten 
unto  his  church.  Hooker,  b.  iv. 

Uiverhty  of  conjectures  made  many,  whofe  conceits  averted 
from  themfelves  the  fortune  of  that  war,  to  become  carelefs 

an^CJ.irC’  ri.  Knolles's  Hifory  of  the  T urks. 

I  heie  affections  earneftly  fix  our  minds  on  God,  and  for¬ 
cibly  avert  from  us  thofe  things  which  are  difpleafing  to  him, 
and  contrary  to  religion.  tyr**  Sermons. 

I  hro  threaten  d  lands  they  wild  deftruction  throw, 

Till  ardent  prayer  averts  the  publick  woe.  Prior. 

Auf.  n.f.  [of  alf  Dutch.]  A  fool,  or  filly  fellow.  Didi. 

ATger.  n.  f.  [ egger ,  Dut.J  A  carpenter’s  tool  to  bore  holes  with.* 
The  auger  hath  a  handle  and  bit ;  its  office  is  to  make  great 
round  holes.  When  you  ufe  it,  the  fluff  you  work  upon  is 
commonly  laid  low  under  you,  that  you  may  the  eafier  ufe 
your  flrength ;  for  in  twilling  the  bit  about  by  the  force  of 
both  your  hands,  on  each  end  of  the  handle  one,  it  cuts  great 
chips  out  of  the  fluff  Moxon’s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

Aught,  pronoun,  [auhr,  aphr,  Saxon.  It  is  fometimes,  impro¬ 
perly,  written  ought. J  Any  thing. 

If  I  can  do  it, 

By  aught  that  I  can  fpeak  in  his  difpraife, 

She  fhall  not  long  continue  love  to  him.  Sh.  T.  G.  of  Verona. 
They  may,  for  aught  I  know,  obtain  fuch  fubflances  as  may 
induce  the  chymifls  to  entertain  other  thoughts.  Boyle. 

But  go,  my  fon,  and  fee  if  aught  be  wanting 
A  mong  thy  father’s  friends.  Addifon' s  Cato. 

To  AUGME;NT.  v.a.  [augment cr,  Fr.]  To  encreafe;  to  make 
bigger,  or  more. 

Some  curfed  weeds  her  cunning  hand  did  know, 

1  hat  could  augment  his  harm,  encreafe  his  pain.  Fairfax. 
Rivers,  though  they  continue  the  denomination  of  their  firft 
flream,  havcflreams  added  to  them  in  their  paffage,  which  en- 

^  Jarge  and  augment  them.  Hale’s  Common  Law  of  England. 

lo  Augment,  v.  n.  io  encreafe;  to  grow  bigger. 

But  as  his  heat  with  running  did  augment , 

Much  more  his  fight  encreas’d  his  hot  defire.  Sidney. 

The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent ; 

The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment ; 

The  waves  on  heaps  are  dafh’d.  Dryd.  Virgil ,  Georg. 

Augment,  n.f  [, augment  um ,  Lat.J 

1.  Encreafe. 

You  fhall  find  this  augment  of  the  tree  to  be  without  the  di¬ 
minution  of  one  drachm  of  the  earth.  JValton's  Angler. 

2.  State  of  encreafe. 

Difcutients  are  improper  in  the  beginning  of  inflammations 
but  proper,  when  mixed  with  repellents,  in  the  augment.  JVifem. 

Augmentation,  n.f.  [from augment.] 

l.  The  adt  of  encreafing  or  making  bigger. 

I  hole  who  would  be  zealous  againit  regular  troops  after  a 
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of  ,,,ofe  on  foof- M!fm 

\V  hat  modification  of  matter  can  make  one  embryo  capable 
of  fo  prodigioufiy  vaft  augmentation ,  while  another  is  confined 
to  the  minutenefs  of  an  infedt  u  w  »  o 

3.  The  thing  added,  by  which  another  is  made  tuf ' ' 
By  being  glorified,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  doth  receive  any 
augmentation  of  glory  at  our  hands;  but  his  name  wc  <dorify^ 
when  we  teflify  our  acknowledgment  of  his  glory.  Hooked 
Augmentation  Court.  A  court  eredled  by  king  Henry  the 
eight,  for  the  increafe  of  the  revenues  of  his  crown,  bv  the 
^fuppreffion  of  monafteries. 

A'ugre.  n.f.  A  carpenter’s  tool.  See  Auger. 

Your  temples  burned  in  the  cement,  and 
Your  franchiffes,  whereon  you  flood,  confin’d 

AuGRnK0Hnn,TTbr0fre'  Shaleft-  Coriohnu:. 

re-hole.  n.f.  [from  augre  and  hole.]  A  hole  made  by  bor- 
mg  with  an  augre.  7 

• '  What  fhould  be  fpoken  here, 

here  our  fate  hid  within  an  augr e-hole. 

May  rufh  and  feize  us  ?  c/..;  to.  i\/r  ?  7 

A'TTGTTR  „  r  r  T  •  ^  hhakefp.  Macbeth. 

•  n.  f.  [augur,  Lat.J  One  who  pretends  to  predidt  by 
omens,  particularly  by  the  flight  of  birds!  P  ^ 

What  fay  the  augurs ? - — 

—-They  would  not  have  you  flir  forth  to-day : 

"lucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 

1  hey  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beaff  Shak.  J.  Ccef. 

Calchas,  the  facred  feer,  who  had  in  view 
Things  prefent  and  the  pafl,  and  things  to  come  foreknew  • 
ouprer.ie  of  augur,  D^M,  Falks. 

As  1  and  mine  confult  thy  augur , 

Grant  the  glad  omen  ;  let  thy  fav’rite  rife 

Propitious,  ever  f  taring  from  the  right.  pr;or 

1  fignsUGUR’  Vm  n‘  ^from  auZur-~\  Toguefs;  to  conje&ure  by 

people  love  me,  and  the  fea  is  mine, 
y  pow  r  s  a  crefcent,  and  my  auf  ring  hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  the  full.  Shakefp.  Ant.  andCleopat. 

t  ought  for  a  crown  and  bright  Lavinia’s  bed ; 
bo  will  I  meet  thee  hand  to  hand  oppos’d ; 

My  aug'ring  mind  afl'ures  the  fame  fuccefs.  Dryd. K.  Arthur. 

1  o  A  ugurate.  v.  n.  [auguror.  Lat.J  To  judge  by  augury. 
Augura'tion.  n.f.  [from  augur.}  The  JraliceT  augury, 
or  of  foretelling  by  events  and  prodigies.  ®  ^ 

And  Claudius  Fulcher  underwent  the  like  fuccefs,  when  he 

A  ™  the/r,Pudla,y  Brown’,  Vulgar  Errwr,. 

AUGURER.  n.f.  [from  augur.]  The  fame  with  augur. 

Thefe  apparent  prodigies. 

The  unaccuflom’d  terrour  of  this  night, 

And  the  perfuafion  of  his  augurers, 
f  May  hold  him  from  the  capitol  to-day.  Shakefp.  Julius  CM. 
A  ugurial.  ady.  [from  augury. J  Relating  to  augury. 

•  u-  ^oun^at'on  were  built  the  conclufions  of  fouthfayers 
in  their  augurial  and  tnpudiary  divinations.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

I  o  A  ugurise.  v.  n.  [from  augur. J  To  pradife  divination  by 
augury.  — 1 


A/,  -o-j-  Ditt. 

Augurous.  adj.  [from  augur.]  Predicting ;  prefeient;  fore¬ 
boding. 

.  So  fear’d 

The  fair-man  d  horfes,  that  they  flew  back,  and  their  chariots 
turn’d, 

Prefagmg  in  their  augurous  hearts  the  labours  that  they 

mourn’d.  Chapman’,  Iliad. 

Augury,  n.f.  [augurium,  Lat.J 

1.  Theadt  of  prognoflicating  by  omens  or  prodigies. 

The  winds  are  chang’d,  your  friends  from  danger  free. 
Or  I  renounce  my  fkiil  in  augury.  Dryden' s  /Eneid. 

bhe  knew  by  augury  divine, 

Venus  would  fail  in  herdefign. 

2.  The  rules  obferved  by  augurs.  ^ * 

The  goddefs  has  fuch  an  averfion  to  ye,  that  you  are  parti¬ 
cularly  excluded  out  of  all  auguries.  L'Eftranze. 

3.  An  omen  or  prediction.  J 

"I  by  face  and  thy  behaviour. 

Which,  if  my  augury  deceive  me  not, 

Witnefs  good  breeding.  Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona . 

What  if  this  death,  which  is  for  him  defign’d, 

Had  been  your  doom  (far  be  that  augury  /) 

And  you  not,  Aurengzebe,  condemn’d  to  die.  Dryden. 

The  pow’rs  we  both  invoke. 

To  you,  and  yours,  and  mine,  propitious  be. 

And  firm  our  purpofe  with  an  augury.  Dryden' s  Mneid 

Aucu'st.  adj.  [auguftus,  Lat.J  Great;  grand;  royal;  magni¬ 
ficent;  awful.  -  0 

There  is  nothing  fo  contemptible,  but  antiquity  can  render 
it  auguft  and  excellent.  Glanville's  Scepfis ,  c.  2  2. 

1  he  Trojan  chief  appear’d  in  open  fight, 

Auguft  in  viiage,  and  ferenely  bright ; 

His  mother  goddefs,  with  her  hands  divine. 

Had  form’d  his  curling  locks,  and  made  his  temples  fhine.Drv 
A'ugust.  n.f.  [auguftus,  Lat.J  I  he  name  of  the  eight  month 
from  January  inclulive. 


Augufl 


A  V  O 

Augufl  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  AuguPcus  Crefar,  be- 
caufe,  in  the  fame  month,  he  was  created  conful,  thrice  tri¬ 
umpher  in  Rome,  fubducd  Egypt  to  the  Roman  empire,  and 
made  an  end  of  civil  wars ;  being  before  called  Sextilis,  or  the 
fixth  from  March.  Peacham . 

Au  gu'stness.  n.f  [from  augujl.]  Elevation  of  look ;  dignity; 
loftinefs  of  mien  or  afpedt, 

A'viary.  n.f.  [from  avisy  Lat.  a  bird  ]  A  place  inclofed  to 
keep  birds  in. 

In  aviaries  of  wire,  to  keep  birds  of  all  forts,  the  Italians 
beftow  vafl  expence  ;  including  great  fcope  of  ground,  variety 
of  bufhes,  trees  of  good  height,  running  waters,  and  fome- 
times  a  ftove  annexed,  to  contemper  the  air  in  the  winter. 

IVotton's  Architecture. 
Look  now  to  your  aviary  ;  for  now  the  birds  grow  Pick  of 
their  feathers.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

Av  i'dity.  n.  f.  [avidite,  Fr.  aviditas,  Lat.]  Greedinefs;  eager- 
nefs ;  appetite  ;  infatiable  defire. 

A'vitous.  adj.  [avitus,  Lat.]  Left  by  a  man’s  anceftors ;  an¬ 
cient.  Diet. 

To  Avi'ze.  v.  a.  [avifer,Yt.]  A  word  out  of  ufe. 

1.  To  counfel. 

With  that,  the  hufbandman  ’gan  him  avize. 

That  it  for  him  was  fitted:  exercife.  Spenf  Hubb.  Tale. 

2.  With  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  to.  bethink  hrmfelf ;  s' avifer ,  Fr. 

But  him  avizing,  he  that  dreadful  deed 
Forbore,  and  rather  chofe,  with  fcornful  fhame, 

Him  to  avenge.  Spenfer’s  Hubberd's •  Tale. 

3.  To  confider. 

No  power  he  had  to  flir,  nor  will  to  rife. 

That  when  the  careful  knight  ’gan  well  avize. 

He  lightly  left  the  foe.  Fairy  Fjueen,  b.  i. 

A'ukward.  See  Awkward. 

Auld.  adj.  [alb.  Sax.]  A  word  nowobfolete;  but  fiill  ufed  in 
the  Scotch  dialed!. 

’Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down  ; 

Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Aule'tick.  adj.  [ aideticusy  Lat.]  Belonging  to  pipes.  Did. 

A'ulick.  adj.  [aulicusy  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  court. 

Auln.  n.f.  [aulne,  Fr.}  A  French  meafure  of  length;  an  ell. 

To  Auma'xl.  v.  a.  [from  maille,  Fr.  the  mefh  of  a  net;  whence 
a  coat  of  amaily  a  coat  with  network  of  iron.]  To  variegate  ; 
to  figure. 

In  golden  buskins  of  coftly  cordwaine, 

All  hard  with  golden  bendes,  which  were  entail’d 

With  curious  anticks,  and  full  fair  awnaU'd.  Fairy  Fifteen. 

Au'mbrv.  See  Ambry. 

Aunt.  n.f.  [tante,  Fr.  amt  ay  Lat.]  A  father  or  mother’s  Af¬ 
ter  ;  correlative  to  nephew  or  niece. 

Who  meets  us  here  ?  my  niece  Plantagenet, 

Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Glo’fter.  Shah.  R.  HI. 

She  went  to  plain  work,  and  to  purling  brooks. 

Old  fafhion’d  halls,  dull  aunts,  and  croaking  rooks.  Pope. 

AVOCA’DO.  n.f.  [Span.  Perf.ca,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 
This  plant  hath  a  rofe-fhaped  flower,  confifting  of  feveral 
leaves,  which  are  ranged  in  a  circle  ;  from  whofe  middle  rifes 
the  pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  foft,  flefliy,  pear-fhaped 
fruit,  in  which  is-  an  hard  ftone  or  feed,  having  two  lobes, 
which  is  included  in  a  membrane  or  pericardium. 

The  tree  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies, 
as  alfo  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica;  and  hath  been  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  the  Englifh  fettlements  in  America,  upon  account  of  its 
fruit,  which  is  very  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  life.  The 
fruit  is  of  itfelf  very  infipid,  for  which  reafon  they  generally 
eat  it  with  the  juice  of  lemons  and  fugar,  to  give  it  a  poignan¬ 
cy.  This  tree,  in  warm  countries  where  it  is  planted,  grows  to 
the  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk  as  large  as  common 
apple-trees ;  the  bark  fmooth  and  of  an  afh  colour  ;  the  branches 
are  befet  with  pretty  large  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  of  a  deep 
green  colour  throughout  the  year-  The  flowers  and  fruit  are 
produced  towards  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  Afillar. 

ToA'VOCATE.  v.  a.  [avoco,  Lat.]  To  call  off  from  bufi- 
nefs  ;  to  call  away. 

Their  divefture  of  mortality  difpenfes  them  from  thofe  la¬ 
borious  and  avocating  duties  to .  diftrefled  chriftians,  and  their 
fee ul ar  relations,  which  are  here  requifite.  Boyle. 

A  vocation,  n.f.  [from  avocate.] 

1.  Theadtof  calling  afide. 

The  buftle  of  buftnefs,  the  avocations  of  our  ferrfes,  and  the 
din  of  a  clamorous  world,  are  impediments.  Glanville's  Seep. 

Stir  up  that  remembrance,  which  his  many  avocations  of  bu- 
finefs  have  caufed  him  to  lay  afide.  Dryd.  Aurengz.  Pref 

2.  The  buftnefs  that  calls  ;  or  the  call  that  fummons  away. 

It  is  a  fubjedt  that  we  may  make  fome  progrefs  in  its  con¬ 
templation  within  the  time,  that  the  ordinary  time  of  life,  and 
the  permiflion  of  neceflary  avocations ,  a  man  may  employ  in 
fuch  a  contemplation.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

God  does  frequently  injedt  into  the  foul  blefled  impulfes  to 
duty,  and  powerful  avocations  from  ftn.  South. 

By  the  fecular  cares  and  avocations  which  accompany  mar¬ 
riage,,  the  clergy  have  been  furnilhed  with  skill  in  common 
life.  Alter  bury. 
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To  AVOID,  v.  a.  [ vuider ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  fhun  ;  to  efcape. 

The  wifdom  of  pleaftng  God,  by  doing  what  he  commands,* 
and  avoiding  what  he  forbids.  Tillotfon. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  fhun. 

The  faftiion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  coft,  and  you  encoun¬ 
ter  it.  Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

3.  To  evacuate  ;  to  quit. 

What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ?  ptav  you,  avoid  the 
houfe<  ShakeJ'p.  Coriolanus. 

If  any  rebel  fhou-ld  be  required  of  the  prince  confederate, 
the  prince  confedederate  fhould  command  him  to  avoid  the 
country.  Bacon' s  Fienry  VII* 

He  deftred  to  fpeak  with  fome  few  of  us :  whereupon  fix  of 
us  only  flayed,  and  the  reft  avoided  the  room,  bacon  s  N.  Atl. 

4.  Tooppofe;  to  hinder  effedt. 

The  removing  that  which  caufed  putrefaction,  doth  prevent 
and  avoid  putrefaction.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  340. 

To  Avoid,  w.  n. 

1.  To  retire. 

And  Saul  caft  the  javelin  ;  for  he  faid,  I  will  fmite  David 
even  to  the  wall  with  it :  and  David  avoided  out  of  his  pre¬ 
fence  twice.  1  Sam. xviii.  (i. 

2.  To  become  void  or  vacant. 

Bifhopricks  are  not  included  under  benefices  :  fo  that  if  a 
perfon  takes  a  bifhoprick,  it  does  not  avoid  by  force  of  that  law 
of  pluralities,  but  by  the  ancient  common  law. 

Ayliffe's  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Avoidable,  adj.  [fro m  avoid.]  That  which  may  be  avoided, 
Ihunned,  or  efcaped. 

Want  of  exaCtnefs  in  fuch  nice  experiments  is  fcarce  avoid¬ 
able.  Boyle. 

To  take  feveral  things  for  granted,  is  hardly  avoidable  to  any 
one,  whofe  task  it  is  to  ihew  the  falfehood  or  improbability  of 
any  truth.  Locke. 

Ayo'iDANCE.  n.f.  [from  avoid.] 

1.  TheaCtof  avoiding. 

It  is  appointed  to  give  us  vigour  in  the  purfuit  of  what  is 
good,  or  in  the  avoidance  of  what  is  hurtful.  IVatts's  Logick . 

2.  The  courfe  by  which  any  thing  is  carried  off. 

For  avoidances,  and  drainings  of  water,  where  there  is  too 
much,  we  fhall  fpeak  of.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory,  N°  600. 

Avo'ider.  n.f  [from  avoid.] 

1.  The  perfon  that  avoids  or  fhuns  any  thing. 

2.  The  perfon  that  carries  any  thing  away. 

3.,  Tiie  veflel  in  which  things  are  carried  away. 

Avo'idless.  adj.  [from  avoid.]  Inevitable;  that  which  cannot 
be  avoided. 

That  avoidlcfs  ruin  in  which  the  whole  empire  would  be  in¬ 
volved*  Dennis's  Letters. 

Avoirdupo'is.  n.f.  [avoir  du  poids,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  weight, 
of  which  a  pound  contains  fixteen  ounces,  and  is  in  proportion 
to  a  pound  Troy,  as  feventeen  to  fourteen.  All  the  larger  and 
coarfer  commodities  are  weighed  by  avoirdupois  weight. 

Chambers ► 

Probably  the  Romans  left  their  ounce  in  Britain,  which  is- 
now  our  avoirdupois  ounce  :  for  our  Troy  ounce  we  had  elfe- 
where.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins . 

Avola'tion.  n.f.  [ from  avolo,  to  fly  away,  Lat.]  The  adt  of 
flying  away ;  flight ;  efcape. 

Thefe  airy  vegetables  are  made  by  the  relicks  of  plantal 
emiflives,.  whofe  avolation  was  prevented  by  the  condenfed  en- 
clofure.  Glanville's  Scepfs ,  c.  vii. 

Strangers,  or  the  fungous  parcels  about  candles,  only  fignify 
a  pluvious  air  hindering  the  avolation  of  the  favillous  particles. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  Avo'ucb.  v.  a.  [avouer,  Fr.  for  this  word  we  now  gene¬ 
rally  fay  vouch.] 

1.  To  affirm  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  declare  peremptorily. 

They  boldly  avouched  that  themfelves  only  had  the  truth, 
which  they  would  at  all  times  defend.  Hooker ,  Pref. 

Wretched  though  I  feem, 

I  can  produce  a  champion  that  will  prove 

What  is  avouched  here.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

2.  To  produce  in  favour  of  another. 

Such  antiquities  could  have  been  avouched  for  the  Irifh. 

Spenfer's  Ireland. 

3.  To  vindicate;  to  juftify. 

You  will  think  you  made  no  offence,  if  the  duke  avouch  the 
juftice  of  your  dealing.  ShakeJ'p.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Avo'uch.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Declaration ;  evidence. 

I  might  not  this  believe. 

Without  the  fenfibje  and  try’d  avouch 

Of  mine  own  eyes.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Avo'uchable.  adj.  [from  avouch.]  That  may  be  avouched. 

Avo'ucher.  n.f  [from  avouch.]  He  that  avouches. 

To  AVO'W.  v.a.  [avouer,  Fr.]  To  declare  with  confidence  j 
to  juftify  ;  not  to  diflemble. 

His  cruel  ftepdame  feeing  what  was  done, 

Her  wicked  days  with  wretched  knife  did  end ; 

In  death  avowing  th’  innocence  of  her  fon.  Fairy  Jf/een. 

He  that  delivers  them  mentions  bis  doing  it  upon  his  own 
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particular  knowledge,  or  the  relation  of  fome  credible  perfon, 
avowing  it  upon  his  own  experience.  Boyle. 

Left  to  myfelf,  I  muft  otjh1,  I  ftrove, 

From  publick  fhame  to  skreen  my  fecret  love.  Dryden . 

Such  aflertions  proceed  from  principles  which  cannot  be 
avowed  by  thofe  who  are  for  preferving  church  and  ft  ate.  Swift. 
Then  blaz’d  his  fmother’d  flame,  avow'd  and  bold.  Thomf. 
Avo'waele.  adj.  [from  avow.]  I  hat  which  may  be  openly  de¬ 
clared  ;  that  which  may  be  declared  without  fhame. 

Avo  wal,  n.f.  [from  avow.]  Juftihcatory  declaration  ;  open 
declaration. 

Avo'wedly.  adv.  [from  avow.]  In  an  avowed  manner. 

Wilmot  could  not  avowedly  have  excepted  againft  the  other. 

Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Avowf/e.  n.f.  [avoue,  Fr.]  He  to  whom  the  right  of  advow- 
fon  of  any  church  belongs.  DiR. 

Avo'wer.  n.f.  [from  avow.]  He  that  ivows  or  juftifies. 

\  irgil  makes  iEneas  a  bold  avower  of  his  own  virtues.Dryd. 
Avo'wry.  n.j.  [from avow.]  Inlaw,  is  where  one  takes  a  dif- 
trefs  for  rent,  or  other  thing,  and  the  other  fues  replevin.  In 
which  cafe  the  taker  fhall  juftify,  in  his  plea,  foi  what  caufe  he 
took  it ;  and,  if  he  took  it  in  his  own  right,  is  to  fhew  it,  and 
fo  avow  the  taking,  which  is  called  Ins  avowry.  Chambers. 
Avowsal.  n.f.  [from  avow.]  A  confeflion.  ,  DiR. 

Avowtry,  n.f.  [See Advowtry.]  Adultery. 

Aurate.  n.f.  A  fort  of  pear;  which  fee. 

Aure  lia.  n.f.  [Lat.J  A  term  ufedforthe  firft  apoarent  change 
of  the  cruca,  or  maggot  of  anyfpecies  of  infedts.  Chambers. 

The  folitary  maggot,  found  in  the  dry  heads  of  teafel,  is 
Sometimes  changed  into  the  aurelia  of  a  butterfly,  fometimes 
into  a  fly-cafe.  Ray  on  Creation. 

A'uricle.  n.f.  [ auricula ,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  external  ear,  or  that  part  of  the  ear  which  is  prominent 
from  the  head. 

2.  Two  appendages  of  the  heart;  being  two  mufcular  caps, 

covering  the  two  ventricles  thereof ;  thus  called  from  the  re- 
femblance  they  bear  to  the  external  ear.  They  move  regu¬ 
larly  like  the  heart,  only  in  an  inverted  order ;  their  fyftole 
correfponding  to  the  diaftole  of  the  heart.  Chambers. 

Blood  fhould  be  ready  to  join  with  the  chyle,  before  it  reaches 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  Ray  on  Creation. 

Auri'cula.  n.f.  See  Bears  ear. 

Auricular,  n.f  [from auricula,  Lat.  the  ear.] 

1,  Within  the  fenfe  or  reach  of  hearing. 

You  fhall  hear  us  confer,  and  by  an  auricular  afturance  have 
your  fatisfadlion.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

2.  Secret;  told  in  the  ear;  as  auricular  confeflion. 
Auri'cularly.  adv.  [from  auricular.]  In  a  fecret  manner. 

Thefe  will  foon  confefs,  and  that  not  auricularly ,  but  in  a 
loud  and  audible  voice.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Auriferous,  adj.  [aurifer,Li2±.]  That  which  produces  gold. 
Rocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  mines. 
Whence  many  a  burfting  ftream  auriferous  plays.  Thomfon. 
AurigaYion.  n.f.  [ auriga ,  Lat.]  The  acl  or  practice  of  driv¬ 
ing  carriages.  DU l. 

Auri'pigmentum.  See  Orpiment. 

AURORA,  n.f  [Lat.] 

1.  A  fpecies  of  crowfoot;  which  fee. 

2.  The  goddefs  that  opens  the  gates  of  day;  poetically,  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Aurora  fheds. 

On  Indus’  fmiling  banks  the  rofy  fhower.  Thomfon  s  Surnm. 
AURORA  Borealis.  See  Streamers. 

A'URUM  fuhninans.  [Latin.]  A  preparation  made  by  diflolv- 
ing  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  precipitating  it  with  fait  of  tar¬ 
tar  ;  whence  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  becomes  capable,  by  a 
moderate  heat,  of  giving  a  report  like  that  of  a  piftol.  Quincy. 
Some  aurum  fulminans  the  fabrick  {hook.  Garth. 

Ausculta'tion.  n.f  [from  aufculto,  Lat.]  A  hearkening  or 
lifteningto.  DiR. 

A'USPICE.  n.f.  [ atifpicium ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  omens  of  any  future  undertaking  drawn  from  birds. 

2.  Protection ;  favour  fhewn  by  profperous  men. 

Great  father  Mars,  and  greater  Jove, 

By  whofe  high  aufpice  Rome  hath  flood 

So  long.  Ben  fohnfon  s  Catiline. 

2.  Influence ;  good  derived  to  others  from  the  piety  of  their  pa¬ 
tron. 

But  fo  may  he  live  long,  that  town  to  fway, 

Which  by  his  aufpice  they  will  nobler  make, 

As  he  will  hatch  their  afhes  by  his  flay.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir. 
Auspi'cial.  adj.  [from  aufpice.]  Relating  to  prognofticks. 
Auspicious,  adj.  [from  aufpice.] 
j.  With  omens  of  fuccefs. 

You  are  now,  with  happy  and  aufpicious  beginnings,  form¬ 
ing  a  model  of  a  chriftian  charity.  Sprat. 

2-  Profperous;  fortunate;  applied  to  perfons. 

Aufpicious  chief  J  thy  race  in  times  to  come, 

Shall  fpread  the  conquefts  of  imperial  Rome.  Dryd.  ALneid. 

3.  Favourable;  kind;  propitious;  applied  to  perfons. 

Fortune  play  upon  thy  profp’rous  helm, 

As  thy  aufpicious  miftrefs !  Shakefp.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 
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4.  Lucky;  happy;  applied  to  things. 

I’ll  deliver  all. 

And  promife  you  calm  feas,  aufpicious  gales, 

And  fails  expeditious.  Shakefp.  Tempejti 

A  pure,  an  adtive,  an  aufpicious  flame, 

And  bright  as  heav’n  from  whence  the  bleflmg  came. 

Rofcommon , 

Two  battles  your  aufpicious  caufe  has  won  ;  1 

Thy  fword  can  perfedt  what  it  has  begun  ;  > 

And,  from  your  walls,  diflodge  that  haughty  fon.  j  Dryden. 

Auspi'ciously.  adv.  [from  aufpicious.]  Happily;  profperouflyj 
with  profperous  omens. 

Auspi'ciousness.  n.f.  [from  aufpicious .]  Profperity;  happi- 
nefs. 

AUSTE'RE.  adj.  [aujlerus,  Lat.] 

1.  Severe;  harfh;  rigid. 

When  men  reprefent  the  Divine  nature,  as  an  aujiere  and 
rigorous  mafter,  always  lifting  up  his  hand  to  take  vengeance  j 
fuch  conceptions  mult  unavoidably  raife  terrour.  Rogers . 

Auflere  Saturnius,  fay. 

From  whence  this  wrath?  or  who  controuls  thy  fway  ?  Pope . 

2.  Sower  of  tafte  ;  harfh. 

Th’  auflere  and  pond’rous  juices  they  fublime,  ~i 
Make  them  afeend  the  porous  foil,  and  climb  > 

The  orange-tree,  the  citron,  and  the  lime.  3  Plackm. 

Aujiere  wines,  diluted  with  water,  cool  metre  than  water  a  - 
lone,  and  at  the  fame  time  do  not  relax.  Arbuth.  on  Aliments. 

Austerely,  adv.  [from  auftere.]  Severely;  rigidly. 

Ah  !  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  fo  ? 

Might’ft:  thou  perceive  aufterely  in  his  eye. 

That  he  did  plead  in  earneft,  yea  or  no  ? 

Look’d  he  or  red,  or  pale,  or  fad,  or  merrily  ? 

Shakefp.  Comedy  of  Err  ours. 

Hypocrites  aufterely  talk 

Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocence.  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  iv. 

Auste'reness.  n.  f.  [from  auftere.] 

1 .  Severity  ;  ftridtnefs  ;  rigour. 

My  unfoil’d  name,  th’  aufterenefs  of  my  life. 

May  vouch  againft  you  ;  and  my  place  i’  th’  ftate 
W  ill  fo  your  accufation  overweigh.  Shak.  Meafure  for  M. 

2.  Roughnefs  in  tafte. 

Auste'rity.  n.f.  [from  auftere.] 

1.  Severity;  mortified  life ;  ftridtnefs. 

Now,  Marcus  Cato,  our  newconful’s  fpy. 

What  is  your  lower  aufterity  fent  t’explore  ?  B.  Johnf.  Cat'll. 

What  was  that  fnaky-headed  Gorgon  fhield 
That  wife  Minerva  wore,  unconquer’d  virgin, 

Wherewith  fhe  freez’d  her  foes  to  congeal’d  ftone. 

But  rigid  looks  of  chafte  aufterity , 

And  noble  grace,  that  uafh’d  brute  violence 
With  fudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  ?  Milton. 

This  prince  kept  the  government,  and  yet  lived  in  this  con  - 
vent  with  all  the  rigour  and  aufterity  of  a  capuchin.  Add.  Italy. 

2.  Cruelty  ;  harfh  discipline. 

Let  not  aufterity  breed  fervile  fear ; 

No  wanton  found  offend  her  virgin  ear.  Rofcommon. 

A'ustral.  adj.  [ auftralis ,  Lat.]  Southern;  as  the  aujlral  ftgns. 

To  A'ustralize.  v.  n.  [from  aufter,  the  fouth  wind,  Lat.J  To 
tend  towards  the  fouth. 

Steel  and  good  iron  difeover  a  vepticity,  or  polary  faculty  ; 
whereby  they  do  feptentriate  at  one  extreme,  and  auftralize  at 
another.  Browns  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

A'ustrine.  adj.  [from  auftrinus ,  Lat.]  Southern  ;  fouth ernly. 

Authe'ntical.  adj.  [from  authentick.]  The  fame  with  au~ 
thentick. 

Of  ftatutes  made  before  time  of  memory,  we  have  no  authen- 
tical  records,  but  only  tranferipts.  Hale's  Common  Lazv  of  Engl. 

Authentically,  adv.  [from  authentical.]  After  an  authen¬ 
tick  manner ;  with  all  the  circumftances  requifite  to  procure 
authority. 

This  point  is  dubious,  and  not  yet  authentically  decided. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
Confcience  never  commands  or  forbids  any  thing  authenti¬ 
cally ,  but  there  is  fome  law  of  God  which  commands  or  for¬ 
bids  it  firft.  South. 

Authe'nticalness.  n.f.  [horn  authentical.]  The  quality  of 
being  authentick  ;  genuinenefs ;  authority. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleafant  than  to  fee  a  circle  of  thefe 
virtuofo’s  about  a  cabinet  of  medals,  defcanting  upon  the  va¬ 
lue,  rarity,  and  authenticalnefs  of  the  feveral  pieces.  . 

Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

Authenticity,  n.f  [from  authentick.]  Authority;  genuine¬ 
nefs  ;  the  being  authentick. 

AUTHENTICK.  adj.  [a  uthenticus ,  Lat.]  That  which  has 
every  thing  requifite  to  give  it  authority,  as  an  authentick  re- 
gifter.  It  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  any  thing  by  which  autho¬ 
rity  is  deftroyed,  as  authentick,  not  counterfeit.  It  is  never  ufed 
of  perfons. 

Thou  art  wont  his  great  authentick  will 
Interpreter  through  higheft  heav’n  to  bring.  Par.  Lojl,  l.  iii. 

She  joy’d  th’  authentick  news  to  hear, 

Of  what  fhe  guefs’d  before,  with  jealous  fear.  Coivley. 
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But  cenfure’s  to  be  underftood 
Th’  authentick  mark  of  the  cleft, 

The  publick  ftamp  heav’n  fets  on  all  that’s  great  and  goo  A. Swift. 

Authe'ntickly.  adv.  [from  authentick .]  After  an  authentick 
manner. 

Authe'ntickness.  n.f  [from  authentick.]  The  fame  with 
authenticity. 

AUTHOR,  n.f.  [, auflor ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  firft  beginner  or  mover  of  any  thing;  he  to  whom  any 
thing  owes  its  original. 

'w' 

That  law,  the  author  and  obferver  whereof  is  one  only  God, 
to  be  blefi'ed  for  ever.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

The  author  of  that  which  caufeth  another  thing  to  be,  is 
author  of  that  thing  alfo  which  thereby  is  caufed.  Hooker ,  h.  iii. 

I’ll  never 

Be  fuch  a  gofling  to  obey  inftinft ;  but  Hand 
As  if  a  man  was  author  of  himfelf, 

And  knew  no  other  kin.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author ,  thou 
My  being  gav’ft  me  ;  whom  fhould  I  obey, 

But  thee  ?  Milton's  P  aradife  Lof ,  b.  ii. 

But  Faunus  came  from  Picus,  Picus  drew 
His  birth  from  Saturn,  if  records  be  true. 

Thus  king  Latinus,  in  the  third  degree. 

Had  Saturn  author  of  his  family.  Dryden ,  JEneid vii. 

If  the  worlhip  of  falfe  Gods  had  not  blinded  the  heathen,  in- 
ftead  of  teaching  to  worlhip  the  fun,  and  dead  heroes,  they 
would  have  taught  us  to  worfhip  our  true  Author  and  benefac¬ 
tor,  as  their  anceflors  did  under  the  government  of  Noah  and 
his  fons,  before  they  corrupted  themfelves.  Newton’s  Opticks. 

2.  The  efficient;  he  that  effefts  or  produces  any  thing. 

That  which  is  the  ftrength  of  their  amity,  fhall  prove  the 
immediate  author  of  their  variance.  Shakefp.  Antony  andCleopat. 

Now  while  the  tortur’d  favage  turns  around, 

And  flings  about  his  foam,  impatient  of  the  wound  ; 

The  wound’s  great  author  clofe  at  hand  provokes 

His  ra<*e.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

From  his  loins 

New  authors  of  diflention  fpring  ;  from  him 
Two  branches,  that  in  holding  long  contend 
For  fov’reign  fway.  Philips. 

3.  The  firlt  writer  of  anything;  diftinft  from  the  tranfator  or 
compiler. 

To  Hand  upon  every  point  in  particulars,  belongeth  to  the 
firft  author  of  the  ftory.  2  Macc.  ii.  30. 

An  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own  thoughts  and  words, 
which  a  tranflator  has  not.  Dryden. 

4.  A  writer  in  general. 

Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm. 

That  the  land  Salike  lies  in  Germany.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

Authoritative,  adj.  [from  authority.] 

1.  Having  due  authority. 

2.  Having  an  air  of  authority. 

I  dare  not  give  them  the  authoritative  title  of  aphorifms, 
which  yet  may  make  a  reasonable  moral  prognoftick.  Wotton. 

The  two  worthies  have  done  mifehief,  the  mock  authorita¬ 
tive  manner  of  the  one,  and  the  infipid  mirth  of  the  other. 

Swift's  Examiner ,  N°  1  5 . 

Authoritatively,  adv.  [from  -authoritative.] 

1.  In  an  authoritative  manner  ;  with  a  Ihew  of  authority. 

2.  With  due  authority. 

No  law  that  is  foreign  binds  here  in  England,  till  it  be  re¬ 
ceived,  and  authoritatively  engrafted,  into  the  law  of  England. 

Hale's  Hi/lory  of  Law. 

AuthoRitativeness.  n.f  [from  authoritative.]  An  afting 
by  authority  ;  authoritative  appearance.  Dift. 

AuthoRity.  n.  f.  [ auStoriias ,  Lat.] 

1.  Legal  power. 

Idle  old  man. 

That  Hill  would  manage  thofe  authorities , 

That  he  hath  given  away  !  Shakef.  King  Lear. 

I  know,  my  lord,  t 

If  law,  authority ,  and  pow’r  deny  not, 

It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio.  Shakefp.  Merch.  of  Ven. 
Power  arifing  from  ftrength,  is  always  in  thofe  that  are  go¬ 
verned,  who  are  many  :  but  authority  arifing  from  opinion,  is  in 
thofe  that  govern,  who  are  few.  Temple. 

Adam’s  fovereignty,  that  by  virtue  of  being  proprietor  of 
the  whole  world,  he  had  any  authority  over  men,  could  not  have 
been  inherited  by  any  of  his  children.  Locke. 

2.  Influence ;  credit. 

The  woods  are  fitter  to  give  rules  than  cities,  where  thofe 
that  call  themfelves  civil  and  rational,  go  out  of  their  way,  by 
the  authority  of  example.  Locke. 

3.  Power;  rule. 

But  I  fuller  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  ufurp  authority 
over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  filence.  1  Tim.  ii.  12. 

4.  Support;  j uftification;  countenance. 

Do’ft  thou  expect  th’  authority  of  their  voices, 

Whofe  filent  wills  condemn  thee  ?  Ben.  Johnf.  Catiline. 

5.  Tcftimony. 

Something  I  have  heard  of  this,  which  I  would  be  glad  to 
find  by  fofweet  an  authority  confirmed.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 
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We  urge  authorities  in  things  that  need  not,  and- introduce 
the  tcftimony  of  ancient  writers,  to  confirm  things  evidently 
believed.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Having  been  fo  hardy  as  to  undertake  a  charge  againft  the 
philofophy  of  the  fchools,  I  was  liable,  to  have  been  overborn 
by  a  torrent  of  authorities.  Glanville's  Scepfts  Scientifca,  Pref. 

6.  Weight  of  teftimony  ;  credibility. 

They  confider  the  main  confent  of  all  the  churches  in  the 
whole  world,  witneffing  the  facred  authority  of  feriptures,  ever 
fithence  the  firft  publication  thereof,  even  till  this  prefent  day 
and  hour.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  22. 

Authorization,  n.f.  [from  authorize.]  Eftablilhment  by 
authority. 

The  obligation  of  laws  arifes  not  from  their  matter,  but 
from  their  admiffion  and  reception,  and  authorization  in  this 
kingdom.  Hale  s  Hijlory  of  Law. 

To  Authorize,  v.  a.  [autorifer ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  give  authority  to  any  perfon. 

Making  herfelf  an  impudent  fuitor,  authorizing  herfelf  very 
much,  with  making  us  fee,  that  all  favour  and  power  depended 
upon  her.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Deaf  to  complaints  they  wait  upon  the  ill, 

Till  fome  fafe  crifis  authorize  their  fkill.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  any  thing  legal. 

Yourfelf  firft  made  that  title  which  I  claim, 

Firft  bid  me  love,  and  authoriz'd  my  flame.  Dryd.  Aurcngz. 

My  prayers  are  heard, 

AndT  have  nothing  farther  to  defire. 

But  Sancho’s  leave  to  authorize  our  marriage.  Dryd.  Sp.  Fr. 

To  have  countenanced  in  him  irregularity  and  difobedience 
to  that  light  which  he  had,  would  have  been,  to  have  authorized 
diforder,  confufion,  and  wickednefs  in  his  creatures.  Locke. 

3.  To  eftablifh  any  thing  by  authority. 

Lawful  it  is  to  devife  any  ceremony,  and  to  authorize  any 
kind  of  regiment,  no  fpecial  commandment  being  thereby  vio¬ 
lated.  v  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  §.  4. 

Thofe  forms  are  beft  which  have  been  longeft  received  and 
authorized  in  a  nation  by  cuftom  and  ufe.  Temple. 

4.  To  juftify  ;  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  right. 

All  virtue  lies  in  a  power  of  denying  our  own  defires,  where 
reafon  does  not  authorize  them.  Locke. 

5.  To  give  credit  to  any  perfon  or  thing. 

Although  their  intention  be  fincere,  yet  doth  it  notorioufly 
ftrengthen  vulgar  errour,  and  authorize  opinions  injurious  unto 
truth.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

Be  a  perfon  in  vogue  with  the  multitude,  he  fhall  authorize 
any  nonfenfe,  and  make  incoherent  fluff,  feafoned  with  twang 
and  tautology,  pafs  for  rhetorick.  South. 

Auto'crasy.  n.f.  [x'jT'Kizlst'cs)  from  felf,  and  xf 

power.]  Independent  power ;  fupremacy.  Dili. 

AutograRhical.  adj.  [from  autography.]  Of  one’s  own 
writing.  •  Did}. 

Auto'graphy.  n.f.  [dvl  oy^lv,  from  dvlor,  and  y^iepe:,  to  write.] 
A  particular  perfon’s  own  writing ;  or  the  original  of  a  treatife, 
in  oppofition  to  a  copv. 

AutoRogy.  n.f.  [xvhXoyta.]  A  fpeaking  of,  or  to  one’s  own 
felf-  Did}. 

AutomaYicax.  adj.  [from  automaton.]  Belonging  to  an  au¬ 
tomaton  ;  having  the  power  of  moving  themfelves. 

Automaton,  n.f.  [xvlo^alov.  In  the  plural,  automata.]  A  ma¬ 
chine  that  hath  the  power  of  motibn  within  itfelf,  and  which 
Hands  in  need  of  no  foreign  affiftance.  Quincy. 

For  it  is  greater  to  underftand  the  art,  w’hereby  the  Almighty 
governs  the  motions  of  the  great  automaton,  than  to  have  learned 
the  intrigues  of  policy.  Glanville's  Scepjis  Scientifca,  Pref. 

The  particular  cireumftances  for  which  the  automata  of  this 
kind  are  moft  eminent,  may  be  reduced  to  four. 

J Glikins' s  Mathematical  Magick. 

Auto'matous.  adj.  [from  automaton.]  Having  in  itfelf  the 
power  of  motion. 

Clocks,  or  automatons  organs,  whereby  we  diftinguifh  of 
time,  have  no  mention  in  ancient  writers.  Vulgar  Err.  b.  v. 

Auto 'no  my.  n.f.  [«J]owpa.]  The  living  according  to  one’s 
mind  and  prefeription.  Dili. 

A'utopsy.  n.f.  [aJ)4  iu.  ]  Ocular  demonftration ;  feeing  a 
thing  one’s  felf.  .  Quincy. 

In  thofe  that  have  forked  tails,  autopfy  convinceth  us,  that  it 
hath  this  ufe.  Ray  on  tjJe  Creation. 

Auto'ptical.  adj.  [from  autopfy.]  Perceived  by  one’s  own 
eyes. 

AutoRtically.  adv.  [from  autoptical.]  By  means  of  one’s 
own  eyes. 

Were  this  true,  it  would  aut optically  filence  that  difpute,  out 
of  which  Eve  was  framed.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  vii, 
1  hat  the  galaxy  is  a  meteor,  was  the  account  of  Ariftotle  ; 
but  the  telefcope  hath  autcptically  confuted  it :  and  he,  who  is 
not  Pyrrhonian  enough  to  the  difbelief  of  his  fenfes,  may  fee 
that  it  is  no  exhalation.  Glanville's  Scepfs ,  c.  20. 

Autothe'ist.  n.f.  [from  dvrk  and  0eos,  God.]  One  who  be¬ 
lieves  God’s  felf-fubliftence.  Dili. 

A'utumn.  n.f.  [auturnnus,  Lat.]  The  feafon  of  the  year  be¬ 
tween  lummer  and  winter,  beginning  aftronomically  at  the 

equi- 
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equinox,  and  ending  at  the  folfticc  ;  popularly,  autumn  com- 
pnfes  Auguft,  September,  and  October. 

b  or  I  will  board  her,  though  l'ne  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack.  As  you  like  it. 
I  would  not  be  over  confident,  till  he  hath  pafled  a  fprinf  or 
autumn.  Wifeman's  Surgery, 

The  ftarving  brood, 

Void  of  fufficient  fuftenance,  will  yield 

A  aUtum71'  .  Philips. 

While  autumn  nodding  o’er  the  yellow  plain, 

Comes  jovial  on  ;  the  Dorick  reed  once  more 
W  ell  pieas  d  1 11  tune.  Thomfon  s  Autumn. 

Autumnal,  ad),  [from  autumn.]  Belonging  to  autumn ;  pro¬ 
duced  In  autumn. 

No  fpring,  or  fummer’s  beauty,  hath  fuch  grace. 

As  I  have  feen  in  one  autumnal  face.  Donne. 

Thou  {halt  not  long 
Rule  in  the  clouds  ;  like  an  autumnal  ftar, 

Or  lightning,  thou  {halt  fall.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  iv.  /.  620. 
Bind  noWup  your  autumnal  flowers,  to  prevent  fudden  gufts, 
which  will  pioftrate  all.  Evelyn  s  Kalendar . 

Not  the  fair  fruit  that  on  yon  branches  glows, 

With  that  ripe  red  th’  autumnal  fun  bellows.  Pope. 

Avu  LSION.  n.f.  [avulfio,  Lat.J  T  he  act  of  pulling  one  thing 
from  another. 

Spare  not  the  little  offsprings,  if  they  grow 
Redundant ;  but  the  thronging  cluilers  thin 
By  kind  avulfion.  Philips. 

The  preffureof  any  ambient  fluid  can  be  no  intelligible  caufe 
of  the  coheflon  of  matter  ;  though  fuch  a  prefl'ure  may  hinder 
the  avulfion  of  two  polifned  fuperfleies  one  from  another,  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  them.  Locke. 

AUXE'SIS.  n.f.  [Latin.]  An  encreafmg;  an  exornation,  when, 
for  amplification,  a  more  grave  and  magnificent  word  is  put 
inflead  of  the  proper  word.  Smith's  Rhetorick. 

Auxi'liar.  \n.f.  [from  auxilium,  Lat.J  Helper ;  affiftant ; 
Auxiliary.  3  confederate. 

In  the  {Length  of  that  power,  he  might,  without  the  auxi¬ 
liaries  of  any  further  influence,  have  determined  his  will  to  a 
full  choice  of  God.  South. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  fort  of  underling  auxiliars  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  a  work,  called  commentators  and  criticks.  Pope. 
Auxi'liar.  ladj.  [from  auxilium,  Lat.J  Affiftant;  helping; 
Auxiliary.  J  confederate. 

The  giant  brood, 

That  fought  at  Thebes  and  ilium  on  each  fide. 

Mix’d  with  auxiliar  gods.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  i. 
Their  tradlates  are  little  auxiliary  unto  ours,  nor  afford  us 
any  light  to  detenebratethis  truth.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

There  is  not  the  fmallefl  capillary  vein  but  it  is  prefent  with, 
and  auxiliary  to  it,  according  to  its  ufe.  Hale’s  Orig.  of  Mank. 
Nor  from  his  patrimonial  heav’n  alone 
Is  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down  ; 

Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  feas  he  craves, 

To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves.  Dryden. 

Auxiliary  V mb.  A  verb  that  helps  to  conjugate  other  verbs. 

In  aimoft  all  languages,  fome  of  the  commoneft  nouns  and 
verbs  have  many  irregularities  ;  fuch  are  the  common  auxiliary 
verbs,  to  .  A?  and  to  have ,  to  do  and  to  be  done ,  &c.  Watts. 

Auxilia'tion.  n.f.  [from  auxiliatus,  Lat.J  Help;  aid;  fuc- 
cour.  DiS. 

To  Awa'it.  v.  a.  [from  a  and  wait.  See  Wait.  J 

1.  To  expedl ;  to  wait  for. 

Even  as  the  wretch  condemn’d  to  lofe  his  life. 

Awaits  the  falling  of  the  murd’ring  knife.  Fairfax ,  b.  iv. 

Betwixt  the  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  fat. 

Chief  of  th’  angelick  guards,  awaiting  night.  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  iv. 

2.  To  attend  ;  to  be  in  {lore  for. 

To  fhew  thee  what  reward 

Awaits  the  good  ;  the  reft,  what  punilhment.  Par.  L.  b.  xi. 
Unlefshis  wrath  be  appealed,  an  eternity  of  torments  awaits 
the  objedts  of  his  difpleafure.  Rogers. 

Awa'it.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.  J  Ambufh.  SeeWAiT. 

And  leaft  miftiap  the  moft  blifs  alter  may  ? 

For  thoufand  perils  lie  in  clofe  await 

About  us  daily,  to  work  our  decay.  Spcnfer' s  Muiopotmos. 

To  Awa'ke.  v.  a.  [peccian,  Sax.  To  awake  has  the  preterite 
awoke ,  orr  as  we  now  more  commonly  fpeak,  awaked .] 
j.  To  roufe  out  of  fleep. 

,  Take  heed. 

How  you  awake  our  fleeping  fword  of  war.  Shake fp.  Hen.  V. 
Our  friend  Lazarus  fleepeth  ;  but  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him 
out  of  fleep.  John ,  xi.  II. 

2.  To  raife  from  any  ftate  refembling  fleep. 

Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  found 
Has  rais’d  up  his  head 
As  awak’d  from  the  dead. 

And  amaz’d  he  ftairs  round.  Dryden' s  St.  Cacilia. 

3.  To  put  into  new  adlion. 

The  fair 

Repairs  her  fmilcs,  awakens  ev’ry  grace. 

And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face.  Pope. 
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To  Aw  ake.  v.  n.  To  break  from  fleep ;  to  ceafe  to  fleep.' 
Alack,  lam  afraid,  they  have  awak'd\ 

And ’tis  not  done.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

I  envaked  up  laft  of  all,  as  one  that  gathereth  after  the  grape- 
gatherers,  £«■/«,,  xxxiii.  16. 

Awake,  adj.  [from  the  verb.  J  Without  fleep;  not  fleeping. 
Imagination  is  like  to  work  better  upon  fleeping  men,  than 
men  awake.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi/lory,  Nv  955. 

Cares  fhall  not  keep  him  on  the  throne  awake , 

Nor  break  the  golden  {lumbers  he  would  take.  *  Dryden. 
To  Awa  ken,  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  Sec  Awake. 

I  o  Awa'rd.  v.  a.  [derived  by  Skinner ,  fomewhat  improbably, 
from  peajib,  Sax.  towards.] 

1.  1  o  adjudge  ;  to  give  any  thing  by  a  judicial  fentence. 

A  pound  of  that  lime  merchant’s  flefh  is  thine  ; 

The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice 
A  church  which  allows  falvation  to  none  without  it,  nor 
awards  damnation  to  aimoft  any  within  it.  South. 

It  advances  that  grand  bufinels,  and  according  to  which  their 
eternity  hereafter  will  be  awarded.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Satisfaction  for  every  affront  cannot  be  awarded  by  ftated 

IilWS:  ,  ,  Collier  on  Duelling. 

2.  i.  ojudge;  to  determine. 

1  h  unwife  award  to  lodge  it  in  the  tow’rs. 

An  off"  ring  facred.  Pope's  Odyffey,  b.  viii.  /.  555. 

Awa'rd.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Judgment;  fentence;  deter¬ 
mination. 

Now  hear  th’  award ,  and  happy  may  it  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  beft  deferves  her  love.  Dryden  s  Fab. 
AfFedlion  bribes  the  judgment,  and  weeannot  expedt  an  equi¬ 
table  award ,  where  the  judge  is  made  a  party.  Glanvilie’s  Scepf. 

To  urge  the  foe, 

Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  defpair, 

Were  to  refufe  th’  awards  of  providence.  Addifon's  Cato: 
Awa're.  adv.  [from  a  and  ware ;  an  old  word  for. cautious ;  it 
is  however,  perhaps  an  adjediive ;  gepajuan,  Sax,]  Vigilant; 
in  a  ftate  of  alarm  ;  attentive. 

Ere  I  was  aware ,  I  had  left  myfelf  nothing  but  the  name  of 

a  k'nS-  Sidney. 

Ere  forrow  was  aware ,  they  made  his  thoughts  bear  away 
fomething  elfe  befides  his  own  forrow.  .  idneys  Arcadia. 

Temptations  of  profperity  inflnuate  themfelves  ;  fo  that  we 
are  but  little  aware  of  them,  and  lefs  able  to  withftand  them. 

Atterbury's  Sermons. 

To  Awa're.  v.  n.  To  beware;  to  be  cautious. 

So  warn’d  he  them,  aware  themfelves  ;  and 
Inftant,  without  difturb,  they  took  alarm.  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  vi. 
Aw  A  'y.  adv.  [apeg,  Saxon.  J 

1.  Abfent. 

They  could  make 

Love  to  your  drefs,  although  your  face  were  away. 

Ben.  Johnj'on’s  Catiline. 
It  is  impoffible  to  know  properties  that  are  fo  annexed  to  it, 
that  any  of  them  being  away,  that  efience  is  not  there.  Locke. 

2.  From  any  place  or  perfon. 

I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here- - - 

— Why  that’s  with  watching;  ’twill  away  again. 

Shakefp  Othello. 

When  the  fowls  came  down  upon  the  carcafes,  Abraham 
drove  them  away  again.  Gen.  xv.  1 1. 

Would  you  youth  and  beauty  ftay. 

Love  hath  wings,  and  will  aw  y.  Waller. 

Summer  funs  roll  unperceiv’d  away.  Pope. 

3.  Let  us  go. 

Away ,  old  man  ;  give  me  thy  hand  ;  away  ; 

King  Lear  hath  loft,  he  and  his  daughter  ta’en ; 

Give  me  thy  hand.  Come  on.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

4.  Begone. 

Away ,  and  glifter  like  the  god  of  war, 

When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

I’ll  to  the  woods  among  the  happier  brutes  : 

Come,  let’s  away ;  hark,  the  ftill  horn  refounds. 

Smith's  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus. 
Away,  you  flatt’rer ! 

Nor  charge  his  gen’rous  meaning.  Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

5.  Out  of  one’s  own  hands ;  into  the  power  of  fomething  elfe. 

It  concerns  every  man,  who  will  not  trifle  away  his  foul, 
and  fool  himfelf  into  irrecoverable  mifery,  to  enquire  into  thefe 
matters.  Tillotfon. 

6.  It  is  often  ufed  with  a  verb ;  as,  to  drink  away  an  eftate ;  to 
idle  away  a  manor ;  that  is,  to  drink  or  idle  till  an  eftate  or  ma¬ 
nor  is  gone. 

He  play'd  his  life  away.  Pope. 

7.  On  the  way ;  on  the  road  :  perhaps  this  is  the  original  import 
of  the  following  pbrafe. 

Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  fo  faff?  Sh.  T.  G.  of  Verona: 

8.  Perhaps  the  phrafe,  he  cannot  away  with ,  may  mean  he  cannot 
travel  with ;  he  cannot  hear  the  company. 

She  never  could  away  with  me. - -Never,  never:  {he 

would  always  fay,  {he  could  not  abide  mafter  Shallow. 

Shakefp.  Henry  I V. 

9.  Away 
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9-  Away  with.  Throw  away ;  take  away. 

If  you  dare  think  of  deferving  our  charrris* 

Aivay  with  your  fheephooks,  and  take  to  your  arms.  Dryd. 
AWE.  n.f  [ejc,  03a,  Saxon.]  Reverential  fear ;  reverence. 
They  all  be  brought  up  idly,  without  awe  of  parents,  with¬ 
out  precepts  of  mafters,  and  without  fear  of  offence. 

Spenfcr's  State  of  Ireland. 
It  fixed  upon  him  who  is  only  to  be  feared,  God :  and  yet 
with  a  filial  fear,  which  at  the  fame  time  both  fears  and  loves. 
It  was  awe  without  amazement,  and  dread  without  diffrac¬ 
tion.  South. 

What  is  the  proper  awe  and  fear,  which  is  due  from  man  to 
God  ?  Rogers. 

To  Awe.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ftrike  with  reverence, 
or  fear. 

If  you  will  work  on  any  man,  you  muff  either  know  his 
nature  and  fafhions,  and  fo  lead  him  ;  or  his  ends,  and  fo  per- 
fuade  him ;  or  his  weaknefles  and  difadvantages,  and  fo  awe 
him  ;  or  thofe  that  have  intereft  in  him,  and  fo  govern  him. 

Bacon. 

Why  then  was  this  forbid  ?  Why,  but  to  awe  ? 

Why,  but  to  keep  you  low,  and  ignorant, 

His  worfhippers  ?  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  h.  ix. 

Heav’n  that  hath  plac’d  this  ifland  to  give  law. 

To  balance  Europe,  and  her  flates  to  awe.  Waller. 

flie  rods  and  axes  of  princes,  and  their  deputies,  mayo  awe 
many  into  obedience  ;  but  the  fame  of  their  goodnefs,  juflice, 
and  other  virtues,  will  work  on  more.  Atterbury' s  Sermons. 
A'weband.  n.f  [from  awe  and  band  ]  A  check.  Dill. 
A'wful.  adj.  [from  awe  and  full.  ] 

1.  1  hat  which  flrikes  with  awe,  or  fills  with  reverence. 

So  awful ,  that  with  honour  thou  may’ft  love 
1  h y  mate  ;  who  fees,  when  thou  art  feen  leaf!  wife. 

Milt.  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  viii.  /.  577. 
I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gaze 
Infatiate;  I  thus  fingle ;  nor  have  fear’d 
I  hy  awful  brow,  more  awful  thus  retir’d, 

Faireft  refemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair  ! 

Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

2.  Worfhipful;  in  authority ;  inverted  with  dignity.  This  fenfe 
is  obfolete. 

Know  then,  that  fome  of  us  are  gentlemen. 

Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern’d  youth 
Thruft  from  the  company  of  avjful  men. 

Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

3.  Struck  with  awe  ;  timorots  ;  fcrupulous.  This  fenfe  occurs 
but  rarely. 

It  is  not  nature  and  ftridl  reafon,  but  a  weak  and  awful  re¬ 
verence  for  antiquity,  and  the  vogue  of  fallible  men. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Awfully,  adv.  [from  awful.]  In  a  reverential  manner. 

It  will  concern  a  man,  to  treat  this  great  principle  awfully 
and  warily,  by  ftill  obferving  what  it  commands,  but  efpecially 
what  it  forbids.  South. 

A'wfulness.  n.f  [from  awful.] 

1.  The  quality  of  ftriking  with  awe;  folemnity. 

Thefe  objedls  naturally  raife  ferioufnefs ;  and  night  heightens 
the  awfulnefs  of  the  place,  and  pours  out  her  fupernumerary 
horrours  upon  every  thing.  Addifon.  Speti.  N°  no. 

2.  The  rtate  of  being  ftruck  with  awe. 

An  help  to  prayer,  producing  in  us  reverence  and  awfulnefs 
to  the  divine  majefty  of  God.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

To  Awha'pe.  v.  a.  [This  word  I  have  met  with  only  in  Spenfer , 
nor  can  I  difeover  whence  it  is  derived  ;  but  imagine,  that  the 
Teutonick  language  had  anciently  wapen ,  to  ftrike,  or  fomn 
fuch  word,  from  which  weapons ,  or  offenfive  arms,  took  their 
denomination.]  To  ftrike  ;  to  confound. 

Ah  !  my  dear  goflip,  anfwer’d  then  the  ape. 

Deeply  do  your  fad  words  my  wits  awhape , 

Both  for  becaufe  your  grief  doth  great  appear. 

And  eke  becaufe  myfelf  am  touched  near.  Halberd's  Tede. 
Awhi'le.  adv.  [This  word,  generally  reputed  an  adverb ,  is  only 
a  while ,  that  is,  a  time,  an  interval.]  Some  time ;  fome  fpace 
of  time. 

Stay,  ftay,  I  fay ; 

And  if  you  love  me,  as  you  fay  you  do. 

Let  me  perfuade  you  to  forbear  awhile.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Into  this  wild  abyfs  the  wary  fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look’d  awhile , 

Pond’ring  his  voyage.  Milt.  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ii.  /.  918. 
Awk.  adj.  [a  barbarous  contraction  of  the  word  awkward.]  Odd ; 
out  of  order. 

We  have  heard  as  arrant  jangling  in  the  pulpits,  as  tho 
Ibeeples ;  and  profeftors  ringing  as  awk  as  the  bells  to  give  no¬ 
tice  of  the  conflagration.  L'Ejlrange. 

A'wkward.  adj.  [[aepapb,  Saxon;  that  is,  backward,  unto¬ 
ward.] 

1.  Inelegant;  unpolite;  untaught;  ungentecl. 

Proud  Italy, 

Whofe  manners  ftill  our  tardy,  apifh  nation 

Limps  after  in  bafe  awkward  imitation.  Shak.  Rich.  II. 

rl  heir  own  language  is  worthy  their  care ;  and  they  are 
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judged  of  by  their  handfome  or  awkward  way  of  exprefling 
themfelves  in  it.  Locke. 

An  awkward  fhamc,  of  fear  of  ill  tifage,  has  a  Ihare  in  this 
conduct.  Swift. 

1.  Unready ;  unhandy  ;  not  dexterous ;  clumfy. 

Slow  to  refolve,  but  in  performance  quick  : 

So  true,  that  he  was  awkward  at  a  trick.  Dryd.  Hind  and  P. 

3.  Perverfe;  untoward. 

A  kind  and  conftant  friend 
To  all  that  regularly  offend  ; 

But  was  implacable,  and  awkward , 

To  all  that  interlop’d  and  hawker’d.  Hridibras. 

A'wkwardly.  [from  awkward.]  Clumfily  ;  unreadily; 
inelegantly  ;  ungainly. 

Dametas  nodding  from  the  wafte  upwards,  and  fwearing  he 
never  knew  man  go  more  awkwardly  to  work.  Sidney. 

If  any  pretty  creature  is  void  of  genius,  and  would  perform 
her  part  but  awkwardly ,  I  muft  neverthelefs  infift  upon  her 
working:.  Addifon.  Spectator ,  N°  606. 

And  when  any  thing  is  done  awkwardly ,  the  common  fay¬ 
ing  will  pafs  upon  them,  that  it  is  fuitable  to  their  breed¬ 
ing.  -  Locke. 

She  ftill  renews  the  ancient  feene  ; 

Forgets  the  forty  years  between  ; 

Awkwardly  gay,  and  oddly  merry  ; 

Her  fcarf  pale  pink,  her  kead-knot  cherry.  Prior. 

If  a  man  be  taught  to  hold  his  pen  awkwardly ,  yet  writes 
fufficiently  well,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  teach  him  the  accurate 
methods  of  handling  that  inftrument.  Watts's  bnp.  of  theMind. 
Awkwardness.  n.J.  [from  awkward.]  Inelegance;  want  of 
gentility  ;  oddnefs  ;  unfuitablenefs. 

One  may  obferve  awkwardnefs  in  the  Italians,  which  eafily 
difeovers  their  airs  not  to  be  natural.  Addif  Rem.  on  Italy. 

All  his  airs  of  behaviour  have  a  certain  awkwardnefs  in  them  ; 
but  thefe  awkward  airs  are  worn  away  by  degrees  in  company. 

Watts's  bnprovement  of  the  Mind. 
Awl.  n.f.  [aele,  ale,  Sax.]  A  pointed  inftrument  to  boreholes 
with. 

He  which  was  minded  to  make  himfelf  a  perpetual  fervant, 
Ihould,  for  a  vifible  token  thereof,  have  alfo  his  ear  bored 
through  with  an  awl.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §1. 

You  may  likewife  prick  many  holes  with  an  awl,  about  a 
joint  that  will  lie  in  the  earth.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

A'wless.  adj.  [from  awe,  and  the  negative  lefs.] 

1.  Without  reverence. 

Againft  whofe  fury,  and  th’  unmatched  force. 

The  awlefs  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight.  Shak.  King  John. 

He  claims  the  bull  with  awlefs  infolence, 

And  having  feiz’d  his  horns,  accofts  the  prince.  Dryden . 

2.  Without  the  power  of  caufing  reverence. 

Ah  me !  I  fee  the  ruin  of  my  houfe ; 

The  tyger  now  hath  feiz’d  the  gentle  hind  : 

Infulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 

Upon  the  innocent  and  awlefs  throne.  Shakefp.  Rich.  Ifl. 

Awme,  or  Aume.  n.  f.  A  Dutch  meafure  of  capacity  for  li¬ 
quids,  containing  eight  fteckans,  or  twenty  verges  or  verteels  ; 
anfwering  to  what  in  England  is  called  a  tierce,  or  one  fixth  of 
a  ton  of  France,  or  one  feventh  of  an  Englifh  ton.  Arbuth.  Tab. 
Awn.  n.f.  [, arijia ,  Lat.]  The  beard  growing  out  of  the  corn 
or  giafs.  Chambers. 

A  wninc.  n.f  A  cover  fpread  over  a  boat  or  veflel,  to  keep 
off  the  weather. 

Of  thefe  boards  I  made  an  awning  over  me.  Robinfon  Crufo. 
Awo'ke.  The  preterite  from  awake. 

And  fhe  faid,  thePhiliftines  be  upon  thee,  Samfon.  And  he 
awoke  out  of  his  fleep.  Judges ,  xvi.  20. 

A'work.  adv.  [from  a  and  work.]  On  work;  into  a  ftate  of 
labour. 

So  after  Pyrrhus’  paufe, 

Aroufed  vengeance  fets  him  new  awork.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 
By  preferring  the  condition,  it  fets  us  azvork  to  the  perfor¬ 
mances  of  it,  and  that  by  living  well.  Hammond's  Pratt.  Cat. 
A'working.  adj.  [from  azvork.]  In  the  ftate  of  working. 

Long  they  thus  travelled,  yet  never  met 
Adventure  which  might  them  aworking  fet.  HubbereTs  Tale. 
Awry',  adv.  [from  a  and  wry.] 

1.  Not  in  a  ftrait  direction  ;  obliquely. 

But  her  fad  eyes  ftill  faft’ned  on  the  ground, 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modefty ; 

That  fuffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry. 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unfound.  Spenf.  Epithal. 

Like  perfpe&ives  which  rightly  gaz’d  upon. 

Shew  nothing  but  confufion  ;  ey’d  awry , 

Diftinguifh  form.  Shakefp.  Richard U. 

When  lo ! 

A  violent  crofs  wind,  from  either  coaft. 

Blows  them  tranfverfe ;  ten  thoufand  leagues  awry 

Into  the  devious  air.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ii. 

2.  Afquint ;  with  oblique  vifion. 

You  know  the  king 
With  jealous  eyes  has  look’d  azvry 

On  his  fon’s  a&ions.  Dtnham's  Sophy . 

3.  Not 
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2  Not  level ;  unevenly. 

I  hap  to  ftep  awry ,  where  I  fee  no  path,  and  can  difeern  hut 
few  Heps  afore  me.  Brerewood  on  Languages . 

Not  equally  between  two  points. 

Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 

Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau’s  pinn’d  awry , 

Ere  felt  fuch  rage.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

5.  Not  in  a  right  lfate  ;  perverfely. 

All  awry.,  and  which  wried  it  to  the  mod  wry  courfe  of  all, 
wit  abufed,  rather  to  feign  reafon  why  it  fhould  be  amifs,  than 
how  it  fhould  be  amended.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Much  of  the  foul  they  talk,  but  all  awry , 

And  in  themfelves  feek  virtue,  and  to  themfelves 

All  glory  arrogate,  to  God  give  none.  Paradife  Regained. 

Axf.  n.J.  [eax,  acye,  Sax.  afeia,  Lat.]  An  inftrument  con¬ 
fining  of  a  metal  head,  with  a  fharp  edge,  fixed  in  a  helve  or 
handle,  to  cut  with. 

No  metal  can, 

No,  not  the  hangman’s  axe ,  bear  half  the  keennefs 

Of  thy  fharp  envy.  Sbakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

There  flood  a  forefl  on  the  mountain’s  brow. 

Which  overlook’d  the  fhaded  plains  below  ; 

No  founding  axe  prefum’d  thefe  trees  to  bite, 

Coeval  with  the  world ;  a  venerable  fight.  Drydcn's  Fables. 

AXI'LLA.n.f  '[axilla,  Lat.]  The  cavity  under  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm,  called  the  arm-pit.  Pjuincy. 

Axi'llar.  1  adj.  [from  axilla ,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  arm- 

A'xillary.  )  pit. 

In  the  fame  manner  is  the  axillary  artery  diflributed  unto 
the  hand  ;  below  the  cubit,  it  divideth  unto  two  parts. 

Brown' s  V vigor  Err  ours. 

A'xiOM.  n.  f.  [ axioma ,  Lat.  didupa,  from  d&ov.] 

1 .  A  propofitlon  evident  at  firfl  fight,  that  cannot  be  made  plainer 
by  demonflration. 

Axioms,  or  principles  more  general,  are  fuch  as  this,  that  the 
greater  good  is  to  be  chofen  before  the  lefter.  Plooker ,  b.  i. 

2.  An  eftablifhed  principle  to  be  granted  without  new  proof.  ■ 

The  axioms  of  that  law,  whereby  natural  agents  are  guided, 
have  their  ufe  in  the  moral.  Hooker,  b.  i. 

Their  affirmations  are  unto  us  no  axioms  ;  we  efteem  thereof 
as  things  unfaid,  and  account  them  but  in  lift  of  nothing. 

Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  1: 

A'xis.  n.  f.  [axis,  Lat.]  The  line  real  or  imaginary  that  pafles 
through  any  thing,  on  which  it  may  revolve. 

But  fince  they  fay  our  earth,  from  morn  to  morn. 

On  its  own  axis  is  oblig’d  to  turn  ; 

That  fvvift  rotation  mutt  difperfe  in  air 

All  things  which  on  the  rapid  orb  appear.  Blachnore. 

'  It  might  annually  have  compalled  the  fun,  and  yet  never 
have  once  turned  upon  its  axis.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run. 

And  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  fun  ; 
bo  two  confiftent  motions  a£l  the  foul. 

And  one  regards  itfelf,  and  one  the  whole. 

Pope's  Ejfay  on  Man,  epifl.  iii.  /.  3  13. 

A'xle.  \  n.f  [axis,  Lat.]  The  pin  which  paffes  through 

A'xle-tree.  $  the  midft  of  the  wheel,  on  which  the  circum¬ 
volutions  of  the  wheel  are  performed. 

Venerable  Neftor 

Should  with  a  bond  of  air,  ftrong  as  the  axle-tree 

On  which  heav’n  rides,  knit  all  the  Grecians  ears 

To  his  experienc’d  tongue.  Sbakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejfida. 
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The  fly  fate  upon  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot-wheel,  ami 
faid,  what  a  dull  do  I  raife  ?  Bacon  s  EJfays. 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 

In  the  fteep  Atlantick  ftream.  Milton's  Comus . 

He  faw  a  greater  fun  appear, 

Than  his  bright  throne  or  burning  axle-tree  could  bear. 

Milton's  Chrijl's  Nativity : 

Ay.  adv.  [perhaps  from  aio,  Lat.] 

j.  Yes;  an  adverb  of  anfwering  affirmatively. 

Return  you  thither? - 

— Ay,  madam,  with  the  fwifteft  wing  of  fpeed. 

Sbakefp.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 
What  fay’ft  thou  ?  Wilt  thou  be  of  our  confort  ? 

Say  ay ;  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all. 

Sbakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
1.  It  is  a  word  by  which  the  fenfe  is  enforced ;  even  ;  yes,  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  and  more  than  that. 

Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  creft-fall'n  ; 

Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride.  Sbakefp.  Henry  VI. 
Aye.  adv.  [apa,  Saxon.]  Always;  to  eternity;  forever. 

And  now  in  darkfome  dungeon,  wretched  thrall, 
Remedylefs  for  aye  he  doth  him  hold.  Fairy  Pjueen,  b.  i. 

Either  prepare  to  die. 

Or  on  Diana’s  altar  to  proteft. 

For  aye,  aufterity  and  fingle  life. 

Shakejpeare's  Midfummer  Night's  Dream. 
The  foul,  though  made  in  time,  furvives  for  aye ; 

And,  though  it  hath  beginning,  fees  no  end. 

Sir  John  Davies. 

And  hears  the  mufes,  in  a  ring, 

Aye  round  about  Jove’s  altar  fing.  Milt  or!  s  II  Penferofo. 

Th’  aftonifh’d  mariners  aye  ply  the  pump  ; 

No  flay,  nor  reft,  till  the  wide  breach  is  clos’d.  Philips. 
A'ygreen.  n.f.  The  fame  with  houfeleek ;  which  fee.  Dili. 
A'yry.  n.f.  [See  Airy.] 

I  fhould  difeourfe  on  the  brancher,  the  haggard,  and  then 
treat  of  their  leveral  ayries.  IValton's  Angler. 

A'zimuth.  n.f  [Arab.] 

1 .  The  azimuth  of  the  fun,  or  of  a  ftar,  is  an  arch  between  the 
meridian  of  the  place  and  any  given  vertical  line. 

2.  Magnetical  azimuth ,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  fun’s  azimuth  circle  and  the  magnetical  meridian  ;  or 
it  is  the  apparent  diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  north  or  fouth 
point  of  the  compafs. 

3.  Azimuth  Compafs,  is  an  inftrument  ufed  at  fea  for  finding  the 
fun’s  magnetical  azimuth. 

4.  Azimuth  Dial,  is  a  dial  whofe  ftyle  or  gnomon  is  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

5.  Azimuths,  called  alfo  vertical  circles,  are  great  circles  interfec- 

ting  each  other  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon 
at  right  angles,  in  all  the  points  thereof.  Chambers. 

Azu're.  adj.  [azur,  Fr.  azurro.  Span,  lazur,  Arab,  from  lazuli , 
a  blue  ftene.]  Blue  ;  faint  blue. 

The  blue  of  the  firft  order,  though  very  faint  and  little,  may 
be  the  colour  of  fome  fubftances ;  and  the  azure  colour  of  the 
skies  feems  to  be  of  this  order.  Newton  s  Opticks. 

Thus  replies 

Minerva,  graceful  with  her  azure  eyes.  Pope's  Odyjfey,  b.  i.  - 

The  fea. 

Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain. 

Your  empire  owns.  Thcmfon's  Spring. 
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The  fecond  letter  of  the  Englilh  alphabet,  Is  pro¬ 
nounced  as  in  moft  other  European  languages,  by 
prefling  the  whole  length  of  the  lips  together,  and 
forcing  them  open  with  a  ftrong  breath.  It  has  a 
_  near  affinity  with  the  other  labial  letters,  and  is  con¬ 
founded  by  the  Germans  with  P,  and  by  the  Gafcons  with  V 3 
from  which  an  cpigrammatift  remarks,  that  Mere  and  vivere 
are  in  Gafcony  the  fame.  The  Spaniards,  in  moft  words,  ufe 
B  or  V  indifferently. 

Baa.  n.f.  [See  the  verb.]  The  cry  of  a  fheep. 

To  Baa.  v.  n.  [ bah ,  Lat.]  To  cry  like  a  fheep. 

Or  like  a  lamb,  whofe  dam  away  is  fet, 

He  treble  baas  for  help,  but  none  can  get.  Sidney. 

To  Ba'bble.  v.  n.  \_babbelen ,  Germ,  ba biller,  Fr.J 

I.  To  prattle  like  a  child  3  to  prate  imperfediiy. 

My  babbling  praifes  I  repeat  no  more. 

But  hear,  rejoice,  ftand  filent,  and  adore.  Prior, 

i.  To  talk  idly,  or  irrationally. 

John  had  conned  over  a  catalogue  of  hard  words  5  thefe  he 
ufed  to  babble  indifferently  in  all  companies.  Arbuthn.  J.  Bull. 
Let  the  fdent  fandluary  fhow, 

What  from  the  babbling  fchools  we  may  not  know.  Prior. 

3.  To  talk  thoughtlefsly ;  to  tell  fecrets. 

There  is  more  danger  in  a  referved  and  filent  friend,  than  in 
a  noify  babbling  enemy.  V Ejl range. 

4.  To  talk  much. 

The  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 

Replying  fhrilly  to  the  well  tun’d  horns. 

As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once.  Shakefp.  Tit.  Andr. 

And  had  I  pow’r  to  give  that  knowledge  birth, 

In  all  the  fpeeches  of  the  babbling  earth.  Prior. 

The  babbling  echo  h^d  defery’d  his  face 3 
She,  who  in  others  words  her  filence  breaks.  Addifon’s  Ovid. 
Ba'bble.  n.f.  [balil,  Fr.]  Idle  talk 3  fenfelefs  prattle. 

This  babble  fhall  not  henceforth  trouble  me  3 
Here  is  a  coil  with  proteftation  !  Shakefp.  Two  G.  of  Verona. 
Come,  no  more. 

This  is  mere  moral  babble.  Milton. 

With  volleys  of  eternal  babble , 

And  clamour  more  unanfwerable.  Hudibras. 

The  babble,  impertinence,  and  folly,  I  have  taken  notice  of  in 
difputes.  Glanville’s  Scepfis  Scientifica. 

Ba'bblement.  n.f.  [from  babble.]  Senfelefs  prate. 

Deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblements , 
while  they  expended  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge.  Milton. 
Ba'bbler.  n.f.  [from  babble.] 

1.  An  idle  talker  3  an  irrational  prattler. 

We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  fpent 
With  fuch  a  babbler.  Shakefp.  King  “John. 

Great  babblers ,  or  talkers,  are  not  fit  for  truff.  L’Ejlrange. 
The  apoftle  of  my  text  had  no  fooner  propofed  it  to  the 
greater  mailers  at  Athens,  but  he  himfelf  was  ridiculed  as  a 
babbler.  Rogers. 

2.  A  teller  of  fecrets. 

Utterers  of  fecrets  he  from  thence  debarr’d  5 
Babblers  ok  folly,  and  blazers  of  crime.  Fairy  fhiecn,  b.  ii. 
Babe.  n.f.  [baban,  Welch  3  babbaerd ,  Dutch.]  An  infant  3  a 
child  of  either  fex. 

Thofe  that  do  teach  your  babes , 

Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  eafy  tasks  3 
He  might  have  chid  me  fo  :  for,  in  good  faith, 

I  am  a  child  to  chiding.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Nor  fhall  Sebaftian’s  formidable  name 
Be  longer  us’d,  to  lull  the  crying  babe.  Dry  den’s  Don  Seb. 

The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles, 

And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  fmiles.  Drydcn. 

Ba'bery.  n.f  [from^v.]  Finery  to  pleafe  a  babe  or  child. 
So  have  I  feen  trim  books  in  velvet  dipht. 

With  golden  leaves  and  painted  babery 
Of  feely  boys,  pleafe  unacquainted  fight. 

Ba'bish.  adj.  [from  babe.]  Childifh. 

If  he  be  bafhful,  and  will  foon  blufh,  they  call  him  a  babifh 
and  ill  brought  up  thing.  Afcham’s  Schoolmajlcr. 

Babo'on.  n.f.  [ babouin ,  Fr.  It  is  fuppofed  by  Skinner  to  be  the 
augmentation  of  babe ,  and  to  import  a  great  babe.]  A  monkey 
of  the  largefl  kind. 

You  had  looked  through  the  grate  like  a  geminy  of  baboons. 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  JVindJ'or. 
Fie  caff  every  human  feature  out  of  his  countenance,  and 
became  a  baboon.  Addifon.  Spell.  NJ  1-4. 

Ba'by.  n.f.  [See  Babe.] 
i.  A  child  5  an  infant. 

The  baby  beats  thenurfe,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

'1  he  child  mull  have  fugar  plumbs,  rather  than  make  the 
poor  baby  cry.  Lake. 
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He  muff  marry,  and  propagate :  the  father  cannot  flay  for 
the  portion,  nor  the  mother  for  babies  to  piay  yv  ith.  Locke. 

2.  A  fmall  image  in  imitation  of  a  child,  which  gills  play  with. 

The  archduke  faw  that  Perkin  would  prove  a  runnagate  ; 
and  that  it  was  the  part  of  children  to  fall  out  about  babies. 

Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Since  no  image  can  reprefent  the  great  Creator,  never  think 
to  honour  him  by  your  foohfh  puppets,  and  babies  of  dirt  and 
clay.  Stilling  feet’s  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idolatry. 

Ba'ccated.  adj.  [ baccatus ,  Eat.]  Befet  with  peans 3  having 
many  berries.  #  Diit. 

Bacchanalian,  n.f.  [from  bacchanalia,  Lat.]  A  riotous  per- 
fon  5  a  drunkard. 

Ba'cchanals.  n.f  [bacchanalia,  Lat.]  The  drunken  feafts  and 
revels  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine. 

Ha,  my  brave  emperor,  fhall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian 
bacchanals,  and  celebrate  our  drink  ?  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

What  wild  fury  was  there  in  the  heathen  bacchanals,  which 
we  have  not  feen  equalled.  Decay  of  Piety . 

Both  extremes  were  banifhed  from  their  walls, 

Carthufian  faffs,  and  fulfome  bacchanals.  Pope. 

B'acchus  bole.  n.f.  A  flower  not  tall,  but  very  full  and 
broad-leaved  5  of  a  fad  light  purple,  and  a  proper  white  5  hav¬ 
ing  the  three  outmoft  leaves  edged  w'ith  a  crimfon  colour, 
bluifli  bottom,  and  dark  purple.  Mortimer. 

Bacci'ferous.  adj.  [from  bacca,  a  berry,  and  fero ,  to  bear,  Lat.] 
Berry-bearing. 

Bacciferous  trees  are  of  four  kinds. 

1 .  Such  as  bear  a  caliculate  or  naked  berry  5  the  flower  and  ca- 
lix  both  falling  off  together,  and  leaving  the  berry  bare  3  as  the 
faflafras  trees. 

2.  Such  as  have  a  naked  monofpermous  fruit,  that  is,  contain¬ 
ing  in  it  only  one  feed  3  as  the  arbutes. 

3.  Such  as  have  but  polyfpermous  fruit,  that  is,  containing  two  or 
more  kernels  or  feeds  within  it  5  as  the  jafminum,  liguftrum. 

4.  Such  as  have  their  fruit  compofed  of  many  acini,  or  round  foft 

balls  fet  clofe  together  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  j  as  the  uva  ma¬ 
rina.  Ray. 

Bacci'vorous.  adj.  [from  bacca ,  a  berry,  and  voro,  to  devour, 
Lat.]  A  devourer  of  berries.  Didt. 

Ba'chelor.  n.f.  [This  is  a  word  of  very  uncertain  etymology, 
it  not  being  well  known  what  was  its  original  fenfe.  fumus 
derives  it  from  foolifh  5  Menage,  from  has  chevalier,  a 

knight  of  the  loweft  rank  5  Spclman,  from  loculus,  a  ftaffj  Cu~ 
jas,  from  buccella,  an  allowance  of  provifion.  The  moft  pro¬ 
bable  derivation  feems  to  be  from  bacca  laurus,  the  berry  of  a 
laurel  or  bay  5  bachelors  being  young,  are  of  good  hopes,  like 
laurels  in  the  berry.  In  Latin,  baccalaureus .] 

1.  A  man  unmarried. 

Such  reparation 

Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid. 

Shakefp.  Midfummcr  Night’s  Dream. 

The  haunting  of  thofe  diffolute  places,  or  refort  to  courte- 
fans,  are  no  more  punilhed  in  married  men  than  in  bachelors. 

Bacon’s  New  Atlantis. 

A  true  painter  naturally  delights  in  the  liberty  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  bachelor’s  eftate.  Dry  den' s  Dufrefnoy. 

Let  finful  bachelors  their  woes  deplore, 

Full  well  they  merit  all  they  fed,  and  more.  Pope. 

2.  A  man  who  takes  his  firft  degrees  at  the  univerfity  in  any  pro- 
feflion. 

Being  a  boy,  new  bachelor  of  arts,  I  chanced  to  fpeakagainft 
the  pope.  .  Afcham’s  Schoolmafler. 

I  appear  before  your  honour,  in  behalf  of  Martinus  Scrible- 
rus,  bachelor  of  phyfick.  Arbuthn.  and  Pope’s  Mart.  Scriblems. 

3.  A  knight  of  the  loweft  order.  This  is  a  fenfe  now  little  ufed. 

Ba'chelors  Button.  [See  Campion,  of  which  it  is  a  fpecics.] 

All  the  forts  of  this  plant  are  hardy  3  they  grow  above  two  foot, 
and  produce  their  flower  in  June  and  July.  Millar. 

Bachelorship,  n.f  [from  bachelor.]  The  condition  of  a 
bachelor. 

Her  mother,  living  yet,  can  teflify. 

She  was  the  firft  fruit  of  my  bachelorjhip.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

BACK.  n.f.  [bac,  baec,  Sax.  bach.  Germ.] 

1.  1  he  hinder  part  of  the  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  thighs. 

As  the  voice  goeth  round,  as  well  towards  the  back  as  to¬ 
wards  the  front  of  him  that  fpeaketh,  fo  likewife  doth  the  echo: 
for  you  have  many  back  echoes  to  the  place  where  you  ftand. 

Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  247. 

Part  following  enter,  part  remain  without, 

W  ith  envy  hear  their  fellow’s  conqu’ring  fhout  3 

And  mount  on  others  backs,  in  hope  to  fhare.  Dryden. 

2.  The  outer  part  of  the  hand  when  it  is  Unit  3  oppofed  to  the 
palm. 

Methought  love  pitying  me,  when  he  faw  this, 

Gave  me  your  hands,  the  backs  and  palms  to  kifs.  Donne. 

3  3.  The 
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3.  The  outward  part  of  the  body ;  that  which  requires  deaths  5 
oppofed  to  the  belly. 

Thofe  who,  by  their  anceftors,  have  been  fet  free  from  a 
conftant  drudgery  to  their  backs  and  their  bellies,  fhould  bellow 
fome  time  on  their  heads.  Lode. 

4.  The  rear  ;  oppofed  to  the  van. 

He  might  conclude,  that  Walter  would  be  upon  the  king’s 
back ,  as  his  majefty  was  upon  his.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

5.  The  place  behind. 

Antheus,  Sergeftus  grave,  Clcanthus  flrong, 

And  at  their  backs  a  mighty  Trojan  throng.  Dryclen. 

6.  The  part  of  any  thing  out  of  fight. 

Trees  fet  upon  the  backs  of  chimneys  do  ripen  fruit  fooner. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  856. 

7.  The  thick  part  of  any  tool,  oppofed  to  the  edge  ;  as  the  back 
ot  a  knife  or  fword  ;  whence  backfword ,  or  fword  with  a 
back ;  as, 

Bull  dreaded  not  old  Lewis  either  at  backfword ,  fingle  faul- 
chion,  or  cudgel-play.  Arbuthnot’s  Hijlory  of  J.  Bull. 

8.  I  o  turn  the  back  on  one,  is  to  forfake  him,  or  neglect  him. 

At  the  hour  of  death,  all  the  friendfhips  of  the  world  lhall 
bid  him  adieu,  and  the  whole  creation  turn  its  back  upon  him. 

South. 

9.  To  turn  the  back,  is  to  go  away ;  to  be  not  within  the  reach  of 
taking  cognizance. 

His  back  was  no  fooner  turned,  but  they  returned  to  their 
former  rebellion.  Sir  J.  Davies  on  Ireland . 

Back.  adv.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  the  place  from  which  one  came. 

Back  you  lhall  not  to  the  houfe,  unlefs 
You  undertake  that  with  me.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

He  fent  many  to  feek  the  Ihip  Argo,  threatening  that  if  they 
brought  not  back  Medea,  they  fhould  fuffer  in  her  Head. 

Raleigh's  Hifory  of  the  World. 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back , 

Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts.  Milton. 

Back  to  thy  native  illand  might’ll  thou  fail, 

And  leave  half-heard  the  melancholy  tale.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

2.  Backward ;  from  the  prefent  ftation. 

I’ve  been  furprifed  in  an  unguarded  hour. 

But  mull  not  now  go  back ;  the  love  that  lay 

Half  fmother’d  in  my  breaft,  has  broke  through  all 

Its  weak  rellraints.  Addifon’s  Cato . 

3.  Behind  ;  not  coming  forward. 

I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  honour;  but  lo  the 
Lord  hath  kept  thee  back  from  honour.  Numb.  xxiv.  x  1 . 

Conllrains  the  glebe,  keeps  back  the  hurtful  weed. 

Blackmore' s  Creation ,  b.  ii. 

4.  Toward  things  pall. 

I  had  always  a  curiolity  to  look  back  unto  the  forrows  of 
tilings,  and  to  view  in  my  mind  the  beginning  and  progrefsof 
a  rifing  world.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

5.  Again  ;  in  return. 

The  lady’s  mad  ;  yet  if  ’twere  fo. 

She  could  not  fway  her  houfe,  command  her  followers, 

Take  and  give  back  affairs,  and  their  defpatch. 

With  fuch  a  imooth,  difereet,  and  liable  bearing. 

Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

6.  Attain  ;  a  fecond  time. 

This  Caefar  found,  and  that  ungrateful  age. 

With  loling  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage.  Waller. 
The  epillles  being  written  from  ladies  forfaken  by  their  lov¬ 
ers,  many  thoughts  came  back  upon  us  in  divers  letters.  Dryd. 
To  Back.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  back.'] 

1.  To  mount  on  the  back  of  a  horfe. 

That  roan  lhall  be  my  throne. 

Well  I  will  back  him  llrait.  O  Efperance  ! 

Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park.  Shak.  Henry  IV. 

2.  To  break  a  horfe  ;  to  train  him  to  bear  upon  his  back. 

DireCl  us  howto  back  the  winged  horfe  ; 

Favour  his  flight,  and  moderate  his  courfe.  Rofcommon. 

3.  To  place  upon  the  back. 

As  I  flept,  methought 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back'd- , 

Appear’d  to  me.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline . 

4.  To  maintain;  to  llrengthen. 

Belike,  he  means. 

Back' dby  the  pow’r  of  Warwick,  that  falfe  peer, 

T’  afpire  unto  the  crown.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

You  are  llrait  enough  in  the  fhoulders,  you  care  not  who 
fees  your  back  :  call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends  ?  a  plague 
upon  fuch  hacking  !  give  me  them  that  will  face  me.  Sh.  H.  VI. 

Thefe  were  feconded  by  certain  demilaunces,  and  both 
lacked  with  men  at  arms.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Did  they  notfwear,  in  exprefs  words. 

To  prop  and  back  the  houfe  of  lords  ? 

And  after  turn’d  out  the  whole  houfeful.  Hudibras. 

A  great  malice,  backed  with  a  great  interell,  can  have  no  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  man,  but  from  his  expectations  of  fomething  with¬ 
out  himfelf  South. 

How  lhall  we  treat  this  bold  afpiring  man? 

Succefs  Hill  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes.  Addif.  Cato. 
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5.  To  jullify  ;  to  fupport. 

I  he  patrons  ol  the  ternary  number  of  principles,  and  thofe 
that  would  have  five  elements,  endeavour  to  back  their  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  fpecious  reafon.  Boyle. 

Vv  e  have  I  know  not  how  many  adages  to  back  the  reafon  of 
this  moral.  L'E/trange. 

6.  To  fecond. 

FaCtious,  and  fav’ring  this  or  t’other  fide, 

Their  wagers  back  their  wilhes.  Dryden's  Fables. 

To  Ba  ckbite.  v.  a.  [from  back  and  bite.]  rI  o  cenfure  or  re¬ 
proach  the  abfent. 

Moll  untruly  and  malicioufly  do  thefe  evil  tongues  backbite 
and  flander  the  facred  alhes  of  that  moll  juft  and  honourable 
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I  will  ufe  him  well ;  a  friend  i’  th’  court  is  better  than  a 
penny  in  purfe.  Ufe  his  men  well,  Davy,  for  they  are  arrant 
knaves,  and  will  backbite.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

Ba'ckbiter.  n.f.  [from  backbite.']  A  privy  calumniator;  a 
cenfurer  of  the  abfent. 

No  body  is  bound  to  look  upon  his  backbiter ,  or  his  under¬ 
miner,  his  betrayer,  or  his  oppreffor,  as  his  friend.  South. 

Backbone,  n.f.  [from  back  and  bone.]  The  bone  of  the  back. 

The  backbone  Ihould  be  divided  into  many  vertebres  for  com¬ 
modious  bending,  and  not  be  one  entire  rigid  bone.  Ray. 

Ba'ckcarry.  Having  on  the  back. 

Manwood,  in  his  forell  laws,  noteth  it  for  one  of  the  four 
circumllances,  or  cafes,  wherein  a  foreller  may  arrell  an  offen¬ 
der  again  ft  vert  or  venifon  in  the  forell,  viz.  ftable-ftand,  dog- 
draw,  back  carry,  and  bloody  hand.  .  Cowel. 

Ba'ckdoor.  n.f.  [from  back  and  door.]  The  door  behind  the 
houfe ;  privy  paflage. 

The  proceflion  durft  not  return  by  the  way  it  came ;  but, 
after  the  devotion  of  the  monks,  paffed  out  at  a  backdoor  of  the 
convent.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Popery,  which  is  fo  far  Ihut  out  as  not  to  re-enter  openly,  is 
Healing  in  by  the  backdoor  of  atheifm.  Atterbury. 

Backed,  adj.  [from  back.]  Having  a  back. 

Lofty-neck’d, 

Sharp  headed,  barrel- belly’d,  broadly  back'd.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

Backfriend,  n.  f.  [from  back  and  friend .]  A  friend  back¬ 
wards  ;  that  is,  an  enemy  in  fecret. 

Set  the  reftlefs  importunities  of  talebearers  and  backfriends 
againft  fair  words  and  profeflions.  L'Ef range. 

Far  is  our  church  from  encroaching  upon  the  civil  power  ; 
as  fome  who  are  backfriends  to  both,  would  malicioufly  infinu- 
ate.  South. 

Backga'mmon.  n.f  [from  bach  gammon,  Welch,  a  little  battle.] 
A  play  or  game  at  tables,  with  box  and  dice. 

In  what  efteem  are  you  with  the  vicar  of  the  parilh  ?  can 
you  play  with  him  at  backgammon  ?  Swift. 

BaCkhouse.  n.f.  [from  back  and  houfe.']  The  buildings  be¬ 
hind  the  chief  part  of  the  houfe. 

Their  backhoufes ,  of  more  neceffary  than  cleanly  fervice,  as 
kitchens,  ftables,  are  climbed  up  unto  by  Heps. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

BaCkpiece.  n.f.  [from  back  and  piece.]  The  piece  of  armour 
which  covers  the  back. 

The  morning  that  he  was  to  join  battle,  his  armourer  put  on 
his  backpiece  before,  and  his  breaftplate  behind.  Camden. 

Ba'ckroom.  n.f.  [from  back  and  room.]  A  room  behind  ;  not 
in  the  front. 

If  you  have  a  fair  profpeCl  backwards  of  gardens,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  make  backrooms  the  larger.  Rlox.  Mech.  Exerc. 

BaCkside.  n.f.  [from  back  and  fide.] 

1.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 

If  the  quickfilver  were  rubbed  from  the  backfide  of  the  fpe- 
culum,  the  glafs  would  caufe  the  fame  rings  of  colours,  but 
more  faint ;  the  phtenomena  depends  not  upon  the  quickfilver,. 
unlefs  fo  far  as  it  encreafes  the  reflection  of  the  backfide  of  the 
glafs.  Newton's  Opticks » 

1.  The  hind  part  of  an  animal. 

A  poor  ant  carries  a  grain  of  corn,  climbing  up  a  wall  with 
her  head  downwards  and  her  backfide  upwards.  Addifon. 

3.  The  yard  or  ground  behind  a  houfe. 

The  wafii  of  paftures,  fields,  commons,  roads,  ftreets,  or 
backfides,  are  of  great  advantage  to  all  forts  of  land.  Mortimer. 

To  Backsli'de.  v.  n.  [from  back  and  fide.]  To  fall  off ;  to 
apoftatize  :  a  word  only  ufed  by  divines. 

Haft  thou  feen  that  which  backfiding  Ifrael  hath  done  ?  She 
is  gone  up  upon  every  high  mountain,  and  under  every  green 
tree.  Jeremiah,  iii.  6. 

Backsli'der.  n.f  [from  backfide.]  An  apoftate. 

The  backf  icier  in  heart  fhall  be  filled.  Prov.  xiv.  1 4: 

Ba'ckstaff.  n.f.  [from  back  and Jlaff ;  becaufe,  in  taking  an 
obfervation,  the  obferver’s  back  is  turned  towards  the  fun.] 
An  inftrument  ufeful  in  taking  the  fun’s  altitude  at  fea;  in¬ 
vented  by  Captain  Davies. 

Ba'ckstairs.  n.f  [from  back  and  fairs.]  The  private  flairs 
in  the  houfe. 

I  condemn  the  praCtice  which  hath  lately  crept  into  the  court 
at  the  backf  airs,  that  fome  pricked  for  fheriffs  get  out  of  the 
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r*A  CK3TAYS.  n.  f  [from  back  and fay.]  Ropes  or  Rays  which 
keep  the  mails  of  a  lb  ip  from  pitching  forward  or  overboard. 
Ba'cksword.  n.  j.  [from  back  and  fword.]  A  fword  with  one 
fharp  edge. 

Bud  dreaded  not  old  Lewis  at  lackfword.  Arbuth.  J.  Bull. 
Backward.  [ adv .  [from  back  and  peapb,  Sax.  that  is,  to- 
Ba'ckwarcs.  X  wards  the  back.] 

With  the  back  forwards. 

1  hey  went  backward ,  and  their  faces  were  backward.  Gen. ix. 

2.  Towards  the  back. 

In  leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  firft  cart  backwards , 
and  then  forwards,  with  fo  much  the  greater  force  ;  for  the 
hands  go  backward  before  they  take  their  rife.  Bacon’s  Nat.  H. 

3.  On  the  back. 

Then  darting  from  her  malignant  eyes, 

She  caR  him  backvaard  as  he  Rrove  to  rife.  Dry  den's  /Eneld. 

4.  From  the  prefent  Ration  to  the  place  behind  the  back. 

We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 

And  beat  them  backward  home.  Shakcfp.  Macbeth. 

The  monflrous  fight 

Struck  them  with  horrour  backward ;  but  far  worfe 

Lrg  d  them  behind.  Alihan  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vi. 

5.  Regreffively. 

Are  not  the  rays  of  light,  in  palling  by  the  edges  and  Tides  of 
bodies,  bent  feveral  times  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  mo¬ 
tion  like  that  of  an  eel  ?  Newton’s  Opticks. 

0.  Towards  Something  paR. 

T  o  prove  the  poffibility  cf  a  thing,  there  is  no  argument  to 
that  which  looks  backwards ;  for  what  has  been  done  or  fuffer- 
ed,  may  certainly  be  done  or  Suffered  again.  South. 

7.  Out  of  the  progreffive  Rate  ;  reflex. 

No,  doubtlefs ;  for  the  mind  can  backward  caR 
Upon  herfelf,  her  underRanding  light.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

8.  From  a  better  to  a  worfe  Hate. 

I  he  work  went  backward ;  and  the  more  he  Rrove 
T  ’  advance  the  Suit,  the  farther  from  her  love.  Dryden. 

9.  PaR;  in  time  pafe. 

^  They  have  Spread  one  of  the  worR  languages  in  the  world, 
if  we  look  upon  it  Some  reigns  backwards.  Locke. 

to.  Perverfely ;  from  the  wrong  end. 

I  never  yet  Saw  man. 

But  fire  would  Spell  him  backzvard ;  if  fair-fac’d. 

She’d  Swear  the  gentleman  flrould  be  her  SiRer ; 

If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antick, 

Made  a  foul  blot ;  it  tall,  a  launce  ill-headed. 

Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

Backward,  adi. 

j 

1.  Unwilling;  averfe. 

Cities  laid  waflc,  they  Rorm’d  the  dens  and  caves  ; 

For  wifer  brutes  are  backzvard  to  be  Haves.  Pope. 

We  are  Rrangely  backward  to  lay  hold  of  this  Safe,  this  only 
method  of  cure.  Atterbury. 

Our  mutability  makes  the  friends  of  our  nation  backward  to 
engage  with  us  in  alliances.  Addifon.  Freeholder. 

2.  Plefitatinp-. 

O 

All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  So  ; 

Perifh  the  man,  whofe  mind  is  backvaard  now.  Shah.  FI.  V. 

3.  Sluggifli ;  dilatory. 

I  he  mind  is  backward  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  weighing 
every  argument.  IVatts  s  bnprovement  of  the  Mind. 

4.  Dull ;  not  quick  or  apprchenfive. 

It  often  falls  out,  that  the  backward  learner  makes  amends 
^  another  way.  South. 

Ba  ckward,  n.f.  The  things  or  Rate  behind  or  paR. 

.What  feeft  thou  elfe 

In  the  dark  backward  or  abyfm  of  time  ?  Shakefp.  Tempef. 
Ba'ckwardly.  adv.  [from  lackward.\ 

1.  Unwillingly;  averfely;  with  the  back  forward. 

Like  Mumid  lions  by  the  hunters  chas’d. 

Though  they  do  fly,  yet  laclwardly  do  go 

With  proud  afpedl,  difdaining  greater  haRe,  Sidney. 

2.  Perverfely. 

I  was  the  firff  man 
That  e’er  receiv’d  gift  front  him  ; 

And  docs  he  think  fo  bac.wardly  of  me, 

That  I’ll  requite  it  laft  ?  Shakefp.  Ttmon. 

Backwardness,  n.f.  [from  backward!]  Dulnefs;  unwillin^- 
nef> ;  fluggiflinefs. 

'Flic  thing  by  which  we  arc  apt  to  excufe  our  baclwardncfs 
to  good  works,  is  the  ill  fuccefs  that  hath  been  obferved  to  at- 
•  tend  well  dc-figned  charities.  Atterbury. 

Ba'con.  n.f.  [probably  fr  cm  baken,  that  is,  dried  fiefh.] 

1 .  I  he  fleflrof  a  hog  Salted  and  dried. 

High  o’er  the  hearth  a  chine  of  bacon  hung, 

Good  old  Philemon  Seiz’d  it  with  a  prong, 
i  hen  cut  a  Alice.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

2.  Fo  Save  the  l  aeon,  is  a  phrafe  for  preferving  one’s  Self  from 
being  unhurt;  borrowed  from  the  care'of  houfewives  in  the 
country,  where  they  have  Seldom  any  other  provifion  in  the 
huibe  than  dried  bacon,  to  Secure  it  from  the  marching  Soldiers. 

What  frightens  you  thus  ?  my  good  foil !  fays  the  prieft ; 

^  ou  murder  d,  are  lorry,  and  have  been  confeft. 
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O  father!  my  Sorrow  will  Scarce  Save  my  bacon ; 

For  ’twas  not  that  I  murder’d,  but  that  1  was  taken.  Prior. 
Baculo'metry.  n.f.  [from  baculus,  Lat.  and  pir^.]  The. art 
of  meafuring  diRances  by  one  or  more  Raves.  Dift. 

BAD.  adj.  [quoad,  Dutch  ;  com  par.  worfe ;  Superb  worf.] 

1.  Ill;  not  good :  a  general  word  ufed  in  regard  to  phyfical  or 
moral  faults,  either  of  men  or  things. 

MoR  men  have  politicks  enough  to  make,  through  violence, 
the  beR  feheme  of  government  a  bad  one.  Pope. 

2.  Vitious;  corrupt. 

Thou  may’fl  repent, 

And  one  bad  add,  with  many  deeds  well  done, 

May’R  cover.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  xi.  /.  256. 

Thus  will  the  latter,  as  the  former,  world 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worfe.  Milton  s  Par  ad.  Lojl ,  b.  xii; 
Our  unhappy  fates 

Mix  thee  amongR  the  bad ,  or  make  thee  run 

Too  near  the  paths,  which  virtue  bids  thee  Riun.  Prior. 

3.  Unfortunate  ;  unhappy. 

The  fun  his  annual  courfe  obliquely  made. 

Good  days  contracted,  and  enlarg’d  the  bad.  Dryden. 

4.  Hurtful ;  unwholefome. 

Reading  was  bad  for  his  eyes, writing  made  his  head  ike.  Add. 

5.  Sick. 

Bade  }  Preter‘te  bid. 

And,  for  an  earneR  of  greater  honour. 

He  bad  me,  from  him,  call  thee  Thane  of  Cawder.  Mach. 
Badge,  n.f.  [A  word  of  uncertain  etymology  ;  derived  by  Ju¬ 
nius  from  bode  or  bade ,  a  meflenger  ;  and  fuppofed  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  from  badage ,  the  credential  of  a  meflenger :  but  taken 
by  Skinner  and  Minfiew  from  bagghe ,  Dut.  a  jewel,  or  bague,  a 
ring,  Fr.  ] 

1 .  A  mark  or  cognizance  worn  to  Ihew  the  relation  of  the  wearer 
to  any  perfon  or  thing. 

But  on  his  breaR  a  bloody  crofs  he  bore, 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  lord  ; 

For  whofe  Sweet  fake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore.  Spenfer. 
The  outward  Splendour  of  his  office,  is  the  badge  and  token 
of  that  glorious  and  facred  ch?.ra£ter  which  he  inwardly  bears. 

Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

2.  A  token  by  which  one  is  known. 

A  Savage  tygrefs  on  her  helmet  lies  ; 

The  famous  badge  Clarinda  us’d  to  bear.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii. 

3.  The  mark  of  any  thing. 

There  appears  much  joy  in  him  ;  even  fo  much,  that  joy 
could  not  Shew  itfelf  modeR  enough,  without  a  badge  of  bit- 
ternefs.  Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility’s  true  badge.  Shakef.  Tit.  Andron. 
Let  him  net  bear  the  badges  of  a  wreck. 

Nor  beg  with  a  blue  table  on  his  back.  Dryden’ s  Perfus. 

To  Badge,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  mark  as  with  a  badge. 

Your  royal  father’s  murder’d.— - . 

- -  Oh,  by  whom  r— - . 

Thcfe  of  his  chamber,  as  it  Seem’d,  had  don’t ; 

Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg’d  with  blood. 

So  were  their  daggers.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Badger,  n.f.  [ bedour ,  Fr.]  An  animal  that  earths  in  the 
ground,  ufed  to  be  hunted. 

That  a  brock,  or  badger ,  hath  legs  of  one  Side  fliorter  than  the 
other,  is  very  generally  received  not  only  by  theoriRs  and  unex¬ 
perienced  believers,  but  moR  who  behold  them  daily. 

Brozvn’s  V ulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii. 
Badger  legged,  adj.  [from  badger  and  legged.]  Having  lees 
of  an  unequal  length,  as  the  badger  is  fuppofed  to  have.  °  " 

H*s  body  crooked  all  over,  big- bellied,  badger  legged,  and  his 
complexion  Swarthy.  L’Ef  range. 

Badger,  n.f.  [perhaps  from  the  Latin  lajulus,  a  carrier  ;  but, 
by  Junius,  derived  from  the  badger,  a  creature  who  Rows  up 
his  provifion.]  One  that  buys  corn  and  victuals  in  one  place, 
and  carries  it  unto  another.  Cowel. 

Ba  dly.  adv.  [from  bad.]  In  a  bad  manner  ;  not  well. 

How  goes  the  day  with  us?  Oh  tell  me,  Hubert. _ 

Badly,  I  fear.  How  fares  your  majeRy?  Shak.  King  John. 

Ba  dness.  n  f  [from  bad. ]  Want  of  good  qualities,  either  na¬ 
tural  or  moral. 

It  was  not  your  brother’s  evil  difpofition  made  him  Seek  his 
death  ;  but  a  provoking  merit.  Set  awork  by  a  reprovable  bad- 

nefl™ himfelf-  .  .  Shakejp.  King  Lear. 

1  here  is  one  convenience  in  this  city,  which  makes  Some 
amends  for  the  badnefs  of  the  pavement.  '  Addifon  on  Italy. 

.  I  did  not  See  how  the  badnefs  of  the  weather  could  be  the 
mgs  fault.  Addifon.  Freeholder. 

ToBaffle.  v.  a.  [ befP.er ,  Fr. ] 

1.  To  elude. 

T  hey  made  a  Shift  to  think  themfelves  guiltlefs,  in  Spite  of  all 
their  fins ;  to  break  the  precept,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  bafflt 
the  curie.  SoJtL 

He  hath  de Served  to  have  the  grace  withdrawn,  which  he 
hath  lo  long  bajfed  and  defied.  Atterbury. 

2.  I  o  confound  ;  to  defeat  with  Some  confufion,  as  by  perplex¬ 
ing  or  amufing ;  to  baffle  is  Sometimes  kfs  than  to  conquer. 

Mezen- 
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Etruria  loft, 

He  brings  to  Tufnus’  aid  his  baffled  hoft.  Dryden1  s  SF.neid. 

When  the  mind  has  brought  itielf  to  clofe  thinking,  it  may 
go  on  roundly.  Every  abftrufe  problem,  every  intricate  quef- 
tion  will  not  baffle,  difeourage,  or  break  it.  Locke. 

3.  To  crufh  ;  to  bring  to  nothing. 

A  foreign  potentate  trembles  at  a  war  with  the  Enjrlifh  na¬ 
tion,  ready  to  employ  againft  him  fuch  revenues  as  fhall  baffle 
bis  defigns  upon  their  country.  Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  20. 
Ba'ffle.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  defeat. 

It  is  the  {kill  of  the  difputant  that  keeps  oft’  a  baffle.  South. 
The  authors  having  miffed  of  their  aims,  are  fain  to  retreat 
with  fruftration  and  a  baffle.  .  South. 

Ba'ffler.  n.f.  [from  baffle ,]  He  that  puts  to  confufton,  or 
defeats. 

Experience,  that  great  I affler  of  {peculation,  affures  us  the 
thing  is  too  poffible,  and  brings,  in  all  ages,  matter  of  fail:  to 
confute  our  fuppofitions.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  §  ?. 

Bag.  n.f  [belje,  Sax.  from  whence  perhaps  by  dropping,  as  is 
ufual,  the  harfh  confonant,  came  bege ,  tage,  lag."] 

1.  Afack,  or  pouch,  to  put  any  thing  in,  as  money,  corn. 

Coufin,  away  for  England  ;  hafte  before. 

And,  ere  our  coming,  fee  thou  (hake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots  ;  their  imprifon’d  angels 
Set  thou  at  liberty.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

What  is  it  that  opens  thy  mouth  in  praifes  ?  Is  it  that  thy 
lags  and  thy  barns  are  full  ?  South. 

Thofe  waters  were  inclofed  within  the  earth  as  in  a  bag. 

Burnetts  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Once,  we  confefs,  beneath  the  patriot’s  cloak, 

From  the  crack’d  bag  the  dropping  guinea  fpoke.  Pope. 

2.  That  part  of  animals  in  which  fome  particular  juices  are  con¬ 
tained,  as  the  poifon  of  vipers. 

The  fwelling  poifon  of  the  feveral  feefts, 

Which,  wanting  vent,  the  nation’s  health  infeifts, 

Shall  burft  its  bag.  Dry  den. 

Sing  on,  fing  on,  for  I  can  ne’er  be  cloy’d  ; 

So  may  thy  cows  their  burden’d  bags  diftend.  Dryden. 

3.  An  ornamental  purfe  of  filk  tied  to  men’s  hair. 

We  fawayoung  fellow  riding  towards  us  full  gallop,  with 
a  boh  wig  and  black  Tilken  bag  tied  to  -  it.  Addifon.  Spectator. 

4.  A  term  ufed  to  fignify  different  quantities  of  certain  commodi¬ 
ties  ;  as  a  bag  of  pepper ;  a  bag  of  hops. 

To  Bag.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  bag. 

Accordingly  he  drain’d  thofe  marftry  grounds, 

And  baggd  them  in  a  blue  cloud.  Dryden  s  King  Arthur. 
Hops  ought  not  to  be  bagged  up  hot.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

2.  To  load  with  a  bag. 

Like  a  bee  baggd  with  his  honey’d  venom. 

Fie  brings  it  to  your  hive.  Dryden  s  Don  Sebaflian. 

To  Bag.  v.  n.  To  fwell  like  a  full  bag. 

The  flcin  feemed  much  contracted,  yet  it  bagged ,  and  had  a 
porringer  full  of  matter  in  it.  Wifemans  Surgery. 

Two  kids  that  in  the  valley  ftray’d, 

I  found  by  chance,  and  to  my  fold  convey’d  : 

They  drain  two  lagging  udders  every  day.  Dryden1  s  Virgil. 
Ba'gatelle.  n  f  [bagatelle,  Fr.]  A  trifle;  a  thing  of  no  im¬ 
portance. 

Heaps  of  hair  rings  and  cypher’d  feals  ; 

Rich  trifles,  ferious  bagatelles.  Prior. 

Ba'ggage.  n.f  [from  lag,  bagage ,  Fr.] 

1.  The  furniture  and  utenlils  of  an  army. 

The  army  was  an  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  footmen, 
and  twelve  thoufand  horfemen,  beftde  the  baggage.  Judith,v ii.2. 

Riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue  ;  they  cannot  be  fpared,  nor 
left  behind,  but  they  hinder  the  march.  Bacon. 

They  were  probably  always  in  readinefs,  and  carried  among 
the  baggage  of  the  army.  Addifon  s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

2.  The  goods  that  are  to  be  carried  away,  as  bag  and  baggage. 

Dolabella  defigned,  when  his  affairs  grew  defperate  in  Egypt, 
to  pack  up  bag  and  baggage ,  and  fail  tor  Italy.  Arbuth.  on  Coins. 

3.  A  worthlefs  woman;  in  French  bagajle ;  fo  called,  becaufe 
fuch  women  follow  camps. 

A  fpark  of  indignation  did  rife  in  her,  not  to  fuffer  fuch  a 
baggage  to  win  away  any  thing  of  hers.  _  Sidney. 

When  this  baggage  meets  with  a  man  who  has  vanity  to  cre¬ 
dit  relations,  fhe  turns  him  to  account.  Spedt at.  N°  205. 

Ba'gkio.  n.f  [ lagno ,  Ital.  a  bath.]  A  houfe  for  bathing,  fweat- 
ing,  and  other  wife  cleanfing  the  body. 

1  have  known  two  inftances  of  malignant  fevers  produced  by 
the  hot  air  of  a  bagnio.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Ba'gpipe.  n.f  [from  bag  and  pipe ;  the  wind  being  received  in 
a  bag.]  A  mufical  inftrument,  confiding  of  a  leathern  bag, 
which  blows  up  like  a  foot-ball,  by  means  or  a  poit  vent  or 
little  tube  fixed  to  it,  and  flopped  by  a  valve ;  and  three  pipes 
or  flutes,  the  firft  called  the  great  pips  or  drone,  and  the  fecond 
the  little  one;  which  pafs  the  wind  out  omy  at  tue  bottom  ; 
.the  third  has  a  reed,  and  is  plaid  on  by  compreffmg  the  bag 
under  the  arm,  when  full ;  and  opening  or  flopping  the  holes, 
which  are  eight,  with  the  fingers.  I  he  bagpipe  takes  in  the 
co  npafs  of  tluree  octaves.  Chambers. 
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No  banners  but  fhirts,  with  fome  bad  bagpipes  inftead  of 
drum  and  fife.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

Fie  heard  a  bagpipe ,  and  faw  a  general  animated  with  the 
found.  Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  27. 

Bagpi  per,  n.f.  [from  bagpipe.]  One  that  plays  on  a  bagpipe. 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  thro’  their  eyes, 

And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper.  Shak.  M.  of  Venice : 
BAGUEO  TE.  n.J.  [F  r.  a  term  of  architecture.]  A  little  round 
moulding,  lefs  than  an  aftragal ;  fometimes  carved  and  en¬ 
riched. 

To  Baicne.  v.  a.  [bagner,  Fr.]  To  drench;  to  foak  :  a  word 
out  of  ufe. 

The  women  forflow  not  to  baigne  them,  unlefs  they  plead 
their  heels,  with  a  worfe  perfume  than  Jugurth  found  in  the 
dungeon.  Car evS s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Bail.  n.f.  [of  this  word  the  etymologifts  give  many  derivations ; 
it  feems  to  come  from  the  French  bailler ,  to  put  into  the  hand  ; 
to  deliver  up,  as  a  man  delivers  himfelf  up  in  furety.] 

Bail  is  the  freeing  or  fetting  at  liberty  one  arrefted  or  im- 
prifoned  upon  aCfion  either  civil  or  criminal,  under  fecurity  ta¬ 
ken  for  his  appearance.  There  is  both  common  and  fpecial 
bail ;  common  bail  is  in  actions  of  frnall  prejudice,  or  flight  proof, 
called  common,  becaufe  any  fureties  in  that  cafe  are  taken : 
whereas,  upon  caufes  of  greater  weight,  or  apparent  fpeciality, 
fpccial  bail  or  furety  mull  be  taken.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  bail  and  mainprife  ;  for  he  that  is  mainprifed,  is  at  large, 
until  the  day  of  his  appearance  :  but  where  a  man  is  bailed,  he 
is  always  accounted  by  the  law  to  be  in  their  ward  and  cuftody 
for  the  time :  and  they  may,  if  they  will,  keep  him  in  ward  or 
in  prifon  at  that  time,  or  otherwife  at  their  will.  Cowel. 

Worry ’d  with  debts,  and  paft  all  hopes  of  bail. 

The  unpity’d  wretch  lies  rotting  in  a  jail.  Rofcommon. 

And  bribe  with  prefents,  or  when  prefents  fail. 

They  fend  their  proftituted  wives  for  bail.  Dryden. 

To  Bail,  v  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  give  bail  for  another. 

Let  me  be  their  bail — 

They  fhall  be  ready  at  your  highnefs’  will. 

To  anfwer  their  fufpicion - 

Thou  fhalt  not  bail  them.  Shakefp.  Titus  Andronicus. 

2.  To  admit  to  bail. 

When  they  had  bailed  the  twelve  bifhops,  who  were  in  the 
Tower,  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  great  indignation,  caufed 
them  immediately  again  to  be  recommitted  to  the  Tower. 

Clarendon . 

Ba'ilable.  adj.  [from  bail.'}  That  may  be  fet  at  liberty  by 
bail  or  fureties. 

Bailiff,  n.f  [a  word  of  doubtful  etymology  initfelf,  but  bor¬ 
rowed  by  us  from  baillie,  Fr.] 

1.  A  fubordinate  officer. 

Laufanne  is  under  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  governed  by  a 
bailiff  fent  them  every  three  years  from  the  fenate  of  Berne. 

Addifon  on  Italy. 

2.  An  officer  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  execute  arrefts. 

It  many  times  happeneth,  that,  by  the  under-fheriffs  and 
their  bailiffs ,  the  owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture,  before  he 
cometh  to  the  knowledge  of  the  procefs  that  runneth  againft 
him.  Bacon. 

A  bailiff,  by  miftake,  feized  you  for  a  debtor,  and  kept  you 
the  whole  evening  in  a  fpunging-houfe.  Swift. 

Swift  as  a  bard  the  bailiff  leaves  behind.  Pope. 

3.  An  under-fteward  of  a  manor. 

Ba'iliwick.  n.f.  [of  baillie ,  Fr.  and  pic,  Sax.]  The  place  of 
the  jurifdidtion  of  a  bailiff  within  his  hundred,  or  the  lord’s 
franchife.  It  is  that  liberty  which  is  exempted  from  the  fhe- 
riff  of  the  county,  over  which  the  lord  of  the  liberty  appointeth 
a  bailiff.  Cowel. 

A  proper  officer  is  to  walk  up  and  down  his  bailiwick. 

Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

There  iffued  writs  to  the  fheriffs,  to  return  the  names  of  the 
feveral  land-owners  in  their  feveral  bailiwicks. 


Plaid’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  Bait.  v.  a.  [batan,  Sax.  baitzen,  Germ.] 

1.  To  put  meat  upon  a  hook,  in  fome  place,  to  tempt  fiih  or 
other  animals. 

Oh,  cunning  enemy,  that  to  catch  a  faint, 

"With  faints  d oft  bait  thy  hook  !  moft  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  fin  in  loving  virtue.  Shakefp.  Meafure for  Meafure. 

Let’s  be  revenged  on  him  ;  let’s  appoint  him  a  meeting, 
give  him  a  fhow  of  comfort  in  his  fujt,  and  lead  him  on  with  a 
fure  baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawned  his  horfes  to  mine  hoft  of 
the  garter.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor . 

Many  forts  of  fifties  feed  upon  infects,  as  is  well  known  to 
anglers,  who  bait  their  hooks  with  them.  Ray. 

How  are  the  fex  improv’d  in  am’rous  arts  ! 

What  new-found  fnares  they  bait  for  human  hearts  !  Gay. 

2.  To  o-ive  meat  to  one’s  felf,  or  horfes,  on  the  road. 

What  fo  ftrong, 

O' 

But  wanting  reft,  will  alfo  want  of  might  ? 

The  fun,  that  meafures  heaven  ail  day  long. 

At  night  doth  bait  his  fteeds  the  ocean  waves  among.  F.  fb. 

2  O  Fa 
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to 

1  o  Bait.  v.  a.  [from  battre ,  Fr.  to  beat.]  To  attack  with  vio¬ 
lence  to  fet  dogs  upon. 

Who  feeming  forely  chaffed  at  his  band, 

As  chained  bear,  whom  cruel  dogs  do  baity 

With  idle  force  did  fain  them  to  withftand.  Fairy  Queen. 

I  will  not  yield 

To  kifs  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm’s  feet ; 

And  lb  be  baited  with  the  rabble’s  curfe.  Shak.  Macbeth. 
Io  Bait.  v.  n.  To  ffop  at  any  place  for  refrefhmsnt ;  per¬ 
haps  this  word  is  more  properly  bate ;  to  abate  fpeed. 

But  our  defires,  tyrannical  extorfion 
Doth  force  us  there  to  fet  our  chief  delightfulnefs, 

W  here  but  a  baiting  place  is  all  our  portion.  Sidney. 

As  one  who  on  his  journey  baits  at  noon, 

T.  ho’  bent  on  fpeed  :  fo  here  the  archangel  paus’d.  Par.  Lojl. 
In  all  our  journey  from  London  to  his  houfe,  we  did  not  fo 
much  as  bait  at  a  whig  inn.  Addifon.  Spedlat.  N°  i  26. 

I  o  Bait.  v.  n.  [as  an  hawk.]  To  clap  the  wings ;  to  make  an 
offer  of  flying ;  to  flutter. 

All  plum’d  like  eftridges,  that  with  the  wind 
Baited  like  eagles  having  lately  bath’d  ; 

Glittering  in  golden  coats  like  images.  Shakefp.  HenrylV. 

Hood  my  unman’d  blood  baiting  in  my  cheeks 
With  thy  black  mantle  ;  till  ftrange  love,  grown  bold, 
-Thinks  true  love  acted  Ample  modefty.  Shak.  Rom.  and  Jul. 

'  Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 

T  o  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keepers  call ; 

I  hat  is,  to  watch  her  as  we  watch  thefe  kites, 

I  hat  bait  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 

ShakeJ'p.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Bait,  ti.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Meat  fet  to  allure  flfh,  or  other  animals,  to  a  fnare. 

The  pleafant’ft  angling  is  to  fee  the  flfh 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  filver  ffream, 

And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait. 

Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

2.  A  temptation ;  an  enticement. 

And  that  fame  glorious  beauty’s  idle  boaff, 

Is  but  a  bait  fuch  wretches  to  beguile.  Spenf.  fonnet  xli. 
Taketh  therewith  the  fouls  of  men,  as  with  certain  baits. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  35- 

Sweet  words  I  grant,  baits  and  allurements  fvveet 
But  greateff  hopes  of  greateft  croffes  meet.  Fairfax,  b.  ii. 

Fruit,  like  that 
✓  Which  grew  in  paradife,  the  bait  of  Eve 

Us’d  by  the  tempter.  Miltons  Par.  Loft,  b.x.  1.  551. 

Secure  from  foolifh  pride’s  affe&ed  ftate. 

And  fpecious  flattery’s  more  pernicious  bait.  Rofcommon. 

Her  head  was  bare. 

But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair. 

Which  in  a  Ample  knot  was  ty’d  above  : 

Sweet  negligence !  unheeded  bait  of  love  !  Drydens  Fab. 

Grant  that  others  could  with  equal  glory,  1 
Lcok  down  on  pleafures,  and  the  baits  of  fenfe.  Add.  Cato. 

3.  A  refrelhment  on  a  journey. 

Baize,  n.f  A  kind  of  coarfe  open  cloth  fluff,  having  a  long 
nap ;  fometimes  frized  on  one  fide,  and  fometimes  not  frized, 
according  to  the  ufes  it  is  intended  for.  This  fluff- is  without 
wale,  being  wrought  on  a  loom  with  two  treddles,  like  flan¬ 
nel.  Chambers. 

To  Bake.  v.  a.  participle  paffive,  baked,  or  baken.  [baecan,  Sax. 
bccken ,  Germ,  fuppofed  by  V/achter  to  come  from  bee,  which, 
in  the  Phrygian  language,  flgniflcd  bread.] 

1.  To  heat  any  thing  in  a  clofe  place  ;  generally  in  an  oven. 

He  will  take  thereof,  and  warm  himfelf  5  yea,  he  kindleth  it, 
and  baketh  bread.  Ifaiah,  xliv.  i  5. 

The  difference  of  prices  of  bread  proceeded  from  their  de¬ 
licacy  in  bread,  and  perhaps  fomething  in  their  manner  of  bak¬ 
ing.  Arhuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  'Fo  harden  in  the  Are. 

The  work  cf  the  Are  is  a  kind  of  baking ;  and  whatfoever 
the  Are  baketh ,  time  doth  in  fome  degree  diffolve.  Bacon. 

3.  To  harden  with  heat. 

With  vehement  funs 

When  duffy  fummer  bakes  the  crumbling  clods, 

How  pleafant  is’t,  beneath  the  twifted  arch, 

'Fo  ply  the  fweet  caroufe  !  Philips. 

The  fun  with  flaming  arrows  pierc’d  the  flood. 

And,  darting  to  the  bottom,  bak’d  the  mud.  Dryden. 

To  Bake.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  do  the  work  of  baking. 

1  keep  his  houfe,  and  I  wafh,  wring,  brew,  bake,  fcour,  drefs 
meat,  and  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myfelf. 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wines  of  Windfor. 

2.  F 0  be  heated  or  baked. 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  fnake, 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Baked  Meats.  Meats  dreffed  by  the  oven. 

There  be  fome  houfes,  wherein  fweetmeats  will  relent,  and 
baked  meats  will  mould,  more  than  others.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hifl. 
Ba'keiiouse.  n.J.  [from  bake  and  houfe.]  A  place  for  baking 
bread, 
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I  have  marked  a  willingnefs  in  the  Italian  artizans,  to  diftri- 
bute  the  kitchen,  pantry,  and  takehoufe ,  under  ground.  V/otion. 

Ba'ken.  The  participle  from  to  bake. 

There  was  a  cake  baken  on  the  coals,  and  a  crufeof  water,  at 
his  head.  1  Kings,  xix.  6. 

Ba'ker.  n.f.  [from  to  bake.]  He  whofe  trade  is  to  bake. 

In  life  and  health,  every  man  muff  proceed  upon  truff,  there 
being  no  knowing  the  intention  of  the  cook  or  baker.  South. 

Ba'lance.  n.f  [balance,  Fr.  bilanx,  Lat.] 

1.  One  of  the  Ax  Ample  powers  in  mechanicks,  ufed  principally 

for  determining  the  difference  of  weight  in  heavy  bodies.  It 
is  of  feveral  forms.  Chambers . 

2.  A  pair  of  feales. 

A  balance  of  powrer,  either  without  or  within  a  ffate,  is  beft 
conceived  by  conAdering  what  the  nature  of  a  balance  is.  It 
fuppofes  three  things  ;  Arft,  the  part  which  is  held,  together 
with  the  hand  that  holds  it  j  and  then  the  two  feales,  v/ith 
whatever  is  weighed  therein.  Swift . 

For  when  on  ground  the  burden’d  balance  lies. 

The  empty  part  is  lifted  up  the  higher.  Sir  John  Davies. 

3.  A  metaphorical  balance ,  or  the  mind  employed  in  comparing 
one  thing  with  another. 

I  have  in  equal  balance  juflly  weighed. 

What  wrong  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we  fuffer  : 

Griefs  heavier  than  our  offences.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

4. '  The  aCt  of  comparing  two  things,  as  by  the  balance. 

Comfort  arifes  not  from  others  being  miferable,but  from  this 
inference  upon  the  balance ,  that  we  fuffer  only  the  lot  of  na¬ 
ture.  L’  EJlrange’s  Fables. 

Upon  a  fair  balance  of  the  advantages  on  either  Ade,  it  will  ’ 
appear,  that  the  rules  of  the  gofpel  are  more  powerful  means  of 
conviction  than  fuch  mefflige.  Atterbury. 

5.  The  overplus  of  weight ;  that  quantity  by  which,  of  two 
things  weighed  together,  one  exceeds  the  other. 

Care  being  taken,  that  the  exportation  exceed  in  value  the 
importation  ;  and  then  the  balance  of  trade  muff  of  neceflity 
be  returned  in  coin  or  bullion.  Bacon  s  Aclv.  to  Sir  G.  Villiers. 

6.  That  which  is  wanting  to  make  tv/o  parts  of  an  account  even  ; 
as,  he  ffated  the  account  with  his  correfpondent,  and  paid  the 
balance. 

7.  Equipoife  ;  as  balance  of  power.  See  the  fecond  fenfe. 

Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleafure’s  fmiling  train. 

Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain  ; 

Thefe  mixed  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  conAn’d, 

Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind.  Pope . 

8.  The  beating  part  of  a  watch. 

It  is  but  fuppoAng  that  all  watches,  whilft  the  balance  beats, 
think  ;  and  it  is  fufliciently  proved,  that  my  watch  thought  all 
laft  night.  Locke. 

9.  In  aftronomy.  One  of  the  twelve  Agns  of  the  zodiack,  com¬ 
monly  called  Libra. 

To  Ba'lance.  v.  a.  [yalancer,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  weigh  in  a  balance,  either  real  or  Agurative ;  to  compare 
by  the  balance. 

If  men  would  but  balance  the  good  and  the  evil  of  things, 
they  would  not  venture  foul  and  body  for  a  little  dirty  intereft. 

L’ EJlrange’s  Fables. 

2.  To  regulate  the  weight  in  a  balance. 

Heav’n  that  hath  plac’d  this  ifland  to  give  law, 

To  balance  Europe,  and  her  ftates  to  awe.  Waller. 

3.  To  counterpoife  ;  to  weigh  equal  to. 

The  attraction  of  the  glafs  is  balanced,  and  rendered  ineffec¬ 
tual  by  the  contrary  attraction  of  the  liquor.  Newton’s  Opt. 

4.  To  regulate  an  account,  by  ffating  it  on  both  Ades. 

Judging  is,  balancing  an  account,  and  determining  on  which 
Ade  the  odds  lie.  Locke. 

5.  To  pay  that  which  is  wanting  to  make  the  two  parts  of  an  ac¬ 
count  equal. 

Give  him  leave 

To  balance  the  account  of  Blenheim’s  day.  Prior. 

Though  I  am  very  well  fatisfled,  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  am  refolved,  how¬ 
ever,  to  turn  all  my  endeavours  that  way.  Addifon.  Sped  at  or. 

To  Ba'lance.  v.  n.  To  hefltate;  to  fluctuate  between  equal 
motives,  as  a  balance  plays  when  charged  with  equal  weights. 

Were  the  fatisfa&ion  of  luff,  and  the  joys  of  heaven,  offered 
at  any  one’s  prefent  poffeflion,  he  would  not  balance ,  or  err  in 
the  determination  of  his  choice.  Locke. 

Since  there  is  nothing  that  can  offend,  I  fee  not  why  you 
fhould  balance  a  moment  about  printing  it.  Atterbury  to  Pope. 

Ba'lancer.  n.J.  [from  balance.]  The  perfon  that  weighs  any 
thing. 

Ba'lass  Ruby.  n.f.  [balas,  Fr.  fuppofed  to  be  an  Indian  term.] 

A  kind  of  ruby. 

Balafs  ruby  is  of  a  crimfon  colour,  with  a  caff  of  purple,  and 
feems  beft  to  anfwer  the  defeription  of  the  ancients. 

IVoodward  on  Feffils. 

To  Balbu'cinate.  v.  n.  [from  balhutio,  Lat.]  Toftammerin 
fpeaking.  Did. 

To  Balbu'tiate.  v.  n.  The  fame  with  hallucinate.  Did. 

Balco'ny.  n.f  [ha  Icon,  Fr.  bale  one,  Ital.]  A  frame  of  iron, 
wood,  or  ftone,  before  the  window’  of  a  room. 
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Then  pleafure  came,  who,  liking  not  the  fafhion, 

Began  to  make  balconies ,  terraces, 

Till  (he  had  weaken’d  all  by  alteration.  Herbert . 

When  dirty  waters  from  balconies  drop, 

And  dext’rous  damfefe  twirl  the  fprinkling  mop.  Gav 

Bald.  adj.  [ bal ,  Welch.] 

1.  Without  hair. 

Neither  (hall  men  make  themfelves  laid  for  them.  Jer.xvl.6. 
.  ^  ^n(^.  remarked  by  Marchetti,  that  the  caufe  of  baldnefs 
tn  men  is  the  drynefs  of  the  brain,  and  its  fhrinkino-  from  the 
fkull ;  he  having  obferved,  that  in  bald  perfons,  under  the  bald 
part,  there  was  a  vacuity  between  the  fkull  and  the  brain.  Ray 
He  fhould  imitate  Caefar,  who,  becaufe  his  head  was  bald 
covered  that  defect  with  laurels.  Add! fan.  Sped.  N°  23  2! 

2.  Without  natural  covering. 

Under  an  oak,  whofe  boughs  were  mols’d  with  age. 

And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

3.  Without  the  ufual  covering. 

He  is  fet  at  the  upper  end  o’  th’  table ;  but  they  Hand  bald 

before  him  Sbahfp.  Coriclanus. 

4.  Unadorned  ;  inelegant. 

Hobbes,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  bald  tranfiation  of  the 
Ilias,  begins  the  praife  of  Homer  when  he  fliouldhave  ended  it. 

Drydens  Fables ,  Preface. 

And  that,  though  labour’d,  line  muB  bald  appear, 

That  brings  ungrateful  mufick  to  the  ear.  '  Creech. 

5.  Stiipped;  naked;  without  dignity ;  without  value  ;  bare. 

What  fhould  the  people  do  with  thefe  bald  tribunes  ? 

On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
Fo  th  greater  bench.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

6.  Bald  was  ufed  by  the  northern  nations,  to  fignify  the  fame  as 

audax,  bold;  and  is  Bill  in  ufe.  So  Baldwin ,  and  by  inverfion 
IVinbald ,  is  bold  conqueror ;  Etheloald ,  nobly  bold ;  Eadhald ,  hap¬ 
pily  bold ;  which  are  of  the  fame  import  as  Thrafeas ,  Thrafyma- 
chus,  and  Thrafylulus ,  &c.  .  Gibfons  Camden. 

Ba'ldachin.  n.  f  [baldachino,  Ital.J  A  piece  of  architecture, 
in  form  of  a  canopy,  fupported  with  columns,  and  ferving  as  a 
covering  to  an  altar.  It  properly  fignifies  a  rich  filk,  du  cange , 
and  was  a  canopy  carried  over  the  hoB.  Build.  Did. 

Ba'lderdash.  n.  f.  [probably  of  balb.  Sax.  bold,  and  dajh ,  to 
mingle.]  Any  thing  jumbled  together  without  judgment ; 
rude  mixture ;  a  confufed  difcourfe. 

To  Ea'lderdash.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  mix  or  adulte¬ 
rate  any  liquor. 

Ba'ldly.  adv.  [from  bald.']  Nakedly;  meanly ;  inelegantly. 

Ba'ldmony.  n.f.  The  fame  with  Gentian  3  which  fee. 

Ba'ldness.  n.f.  [from  bald.'] 

1.  The  want  of  hair. 

2.  The  lofs  of  hair. 

Which  happen’d  on  the  skin  to  light. 

And  there  corrupting  to  a  wound, 

Spreads  lepro fy  and  baldnefs  round.  Swift. 

3.  Meannefs  of  writing  ;  inelegance. 

Ba'ldrick.  n.f.  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 

1.  A  girdle.  By  fome  Dictionaries  it  is  explained  a  bracelet  3  but 
I  have  not  found  it  in  that  fenfe. 

Athwart  his  breaft  a  baldrick  brave  he  ware, 

That  fhin’d  like  twinkling  Bars,  with  Bones  moB  precious 
rate.  Fairy  Queen ,  b.  i. 

A  radiant  baldrick ,  o’er  his  fhoulders  ty’d, 

SuBain’d  the  fword,  that  glitter’d  at  his  fide.  Pope. 

2.  The  zodiack. 

That  like  the  twins  of  Jove,  they  feem’d  in  fight, 

Which  deck  the  baldrick  of  the  heavens  bright.  Spenfer. 

Bale,  n.f  [ balle ,  Fr.J  A  bundle  or  parcel  of  goods  packed  up 
for  carriage. 

One  hired  an  afs  in  the  dog-days,  to  carry  certain  bales  of 
goods  to  fiich  a  town.  '  UEjl range. 

It  is  part  of  the  bales  in  which  bohea  tea  was  brought  over 
from  China.  TVoodwarcl  on  Foff.ls. 

Bale.  n. f  [bael,  Sax.  bale,  Dan.  bal,  bol ,  Icelandifh.]  Mifery; 
calamity. 

She  look’d  about,  and  feeing  one  in  mail. 

Armed  to  point,  fought  back  to  turn  again  3 

For  light  Are  hated  as  the  deadly  bale.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

To  Bale.  v.  a.  A  word  ufed  by  the  failors,  who  bid  bale'  out  the 
water  ;  that  is,  lave  it  out,  by  way  of  diBincStion  from  pump¬ 
ing.  Skinner. 

To  Bale.  v.  n.  [embcller,  Fr.  imballure,  Itai.]  To  make  up  in¬ 
to  a  bale.  , 

Baleful,  adj.  [from  bale  ] 

1.  Full  of  mifery  ;  full  of  grief ;  forrowful ;  fad  ;  woful. 

Ah  !  lucklefs  babe,  born  under  cruel  Bar, 

And  in  dead  parents  baleful  aflies  bred.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

But  when  I  feel  the  bitter  baleful  fmart, 

Which  her  fair  eyes  unwares  do  work  in  me, 

I  think  that  I  a  new  Pandora  fee.  Spenfer ,  fonnet  xxiv. 

Round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 

That  witnefs’d  huge  affliction  and  difmay, 

Mix’d  with  obdurate  pride  and  BedfaB  hate.  Par.  Lof,  b.  i. 

2.  Full  of  mifehief ;  deltrubtive. 

,  .  But  when  he  law  his  threat’ning  was  but  vain. 

He  turn’d  about,  and  fcarch’d  his  baleful  books  again.  F.  Q. 
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Boiling  choler  chokes, 

By  fight  of  thefe,  our  hateful  enemies.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Unlecn,  unielt,  the  tiry  ferpent  skims 
Betwixt  her  linen  and  her  naked  limbs ; 

His  baleful  breath  infpiring,  as  he  glides.  Drydens  ALn.eid, 
Happy  Ierne,  whofe  rnoB  wholefcme  air 
Poifons  envenom’d  fpiders,  and  forbids 
The  baleful  toad,  and  vipers  from  her  Ihore.  Philips. 

Balefully.  adv.  [from  hateful.]  Sorrowfully;  mifchievoufly. 

Balk.  n.f.  [balk,  Dut.  and  Germ.]  A  great  beam.  Inch  as  is 
ufed  in  building ;  a  rafter  over  an  outhoule  or  barn. 

Balk.  n.  f  [derived  by  Skinner  from  valicare ,  Ital.  to  psfs  over.] 
A  ridge  ol  land  left  unploughed  between  the  furrows,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  field. 

To  Balk.  v.  a.  [See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  difappoint ;  to  fruBrate. 

Another  thing  in  the  grammar  fchnols  I  fee  no  ufe  of,  unlefs 
it  be  to  balk  young  lads  in  the  way  to  learning  languages.  Locke. 

Every  one  has  a  defire  to  keep  up  the  vigour  of  his  faculties* 
and  not  to  balk  his  underBandingby  what  is  too  hard  for  it.  Locke'. 
But  one  may  balk  this  good  intent, 

And  take  things  otherwife  than  meant.  Prior. 

1  he  prices  muB  have  been  high  ;  for  a  people  fo  rich  would 
not  balk  their  fancy.  Ar  but  knot  on  Coins. 

Bala  d  of  his  prey,  the  yelling  monBer  flies, 

And  fills  the  city  with  his  hideous  cries.  Pope's  Odyffey . 

Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door, 

Balk’d  are  the  courts,  and  conteB  is  no  more.  Pope* 

2.  To  mifs  any  thing. 

By  grifly  Pluto  he  doth  fwear, 

He  rent  his  clothes,  and  tore  his  hair; 

And  as  he  runneth  here  and  there. 

An  acorn  cup  he  greeteth  ; 

Which  foon  he  taketh  by  the  Balk* 

About  his  head  he  lets  it  walk, 

Nor  doth  he  any  creature  balk , 

But  lays  on  all  he  meeteth.  Drayt.  Nymphid. 

3.  To  omit,  or  refufe  any  think. 

1  his  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  halt. 

Shakefp.  7 welfth  Night ; 

4.  To  heap,  as  on  a  ridge.  This,  or  fomething  like  this,  feems 
to  be  intended  here. 

Ten  thoufand  bold  Scots,  three  and  twenty  knights. 
Balk’d  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  fee 
On  Holmedon’s  plains.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

Ba'lkers.  n.  f.  [In  flfhery.]  Men  who  Band  on  a  cliff,  or  hi<m 
place  on  the  fliore,  and  give  a  fign  to  the  men  in  the  flfhing- 
boats,  which  way  the  paflage  or  fhole  of  herrings  is.  Cowel. 

The  pilchards  are  purfued  by  a  bigger  fifli,  called  a  plufher, 
who  leapeth  above  water,  and  bewrayeth  them  to  the  talker. 

Carew’ s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Ball.  f.  [bol,  Dan.  bol  Dut.] 

Bel,  diminutively  Belin,  the  fun,  or  Apollo  of  the  Celtse,  was 
called  by  the  ancient  Gauls  Abellio.  Whatever  was  round,  and 
in  particular  the  head,  was  called  by  the  ancients  either  Bed, 
or  Bel,  and  likewife  B  l  and  BUI.  Among  the  modern  Per- 
fians,  the  head  is  called  Pole ;  and  the  Flemings  Bill  call  the 
head  Bo  He.  nJA«^  is  the  head  or  poll,  and  .■roAJl’,  is  to  turn, 
b;a^  likewife  fignifies  a  round  bail,  whence  bowl,  and  bell,  and 
ball,  which  the  Welch  term  bel.  By  the  Scotch  alfo  the  head 
is  named  bhel ;  whence  the  Engl ifh  //// is  derived,  fignifying  the 
beak  of  a  bird.  Figuratively,  the  Phrygians  and  Thurians,  by 
underBood  a  king.  Hence  alfo,  in  the  Syriack  dialects* 
a,  0>:A,  and  likewife  8«a,  fignifies  lord,  and  by  this  name 
alfo  the  fun  ;  and,  in  fome  dialects, 'HA  and  ia,  whence  1  a®-, 
and  "ha(^,  Wac^,  and  EuAiSk,  and  alfo  in  the  Celtick  diminu¬ 
tive  way  of  expreffion,  "easv®-,  Fe'aevSk  and  BsA<»>,  fianified  the 
fun  ;  and  EAeuj,  FsAs'w,  and  BeAeV,  the  moon.  Among  the  Tcu- 
tonicks,  hoi  and  heil  have  the  fame  meaning;  whence  the  ad¬ 
jective  holig,  or  heilig,  is  derived,  and  fignifies  divine  or  holy  ; 
and  the  afpiration  being  changed  into f,  the  Romans  form  their 

Baxter. 

1.  Any  thing  made  in  a  round  form. 

1  he  worms  with  many  feet,  which  round  themfelves  into 
balls  under  logs  of  timber,  but  not  in  the  timber.  Bacon. 

Nor  arms  they  wear,  nor  fwords  and  bucklers  wield, 

But  whirl  from  leathern  Brings  huge  balls  of  lead.  Dryden. 
Like  a  ball  of  fnow  tumbling  down  a  hill,  he  gathered  Bren'uh 
as  he  palled.  Howel’s  Focal  Foreft. 

Still  unripen’d  in  the  dewy  mines, 

Within  the  ball  a  trembling  water  fhincs, 

That  through  the  chryBal  darts.  Addifcns  Rem.  on  Italy. 
Such  of  thofe  corpufcles  as  happened  to  combine  into  one 
mafs,  formed  the  mctallick  and  mineral  l alls,  or  nodules,  which 
we  find.  Woodward’s  Natural  FUJI  cry. 

2.  A  round  thing  to  play  with,  either  with  the  hand  or  foot,  or 
a  racket. 

Balls  to  the  Bars,  and  thralls  to  fortune’s  reip-n, 

Turn’d  from  themfelves,  infected  with  their  ciwe, 

Where  death  is  fear’d,  and  life  is  held  with  pain!  Sidney. 
Thofe  I  have  fecn  play  at  tall,  grow  extremely  earnelt  who 
fhould  have  the  ball.  '  Sidney. 
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A  (mail  round  thing,  with  Tome  particular  mark,  by  which 
rotes  are  given,  or  lots  caft. 

Let  lots  decide  it. 

Forev’ry  number’d  captive  put  a  ball 
Into  an  urn  ;  three  only  black  be  there, 

The  reft,  all  white,  arc  fafe.  Dry  dun’s  Don  Sebafian. 

Minos,  the  ftri<ft  inquifitor,  appears  ; 

Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rowls  ; 

Abfolves  the  juft,  and  dooms  the  guilty  fouls.  Dryden. 

4.  A  globe ;  as,  the  kail  of  the  earth, 

Julius  and  Antony,  thofe  lords  of  all. 

Low  at  her  feet  prefent  the  conquer’d  ball.  Granville. 

Ye  gods,  what  juftice  rules  the  ball? 

Freedom  and  arts  together  fall.  Pope. 

5.  A  globe  borne  as  an  enfign  of  fovereignty. 

Hear  the  tragedy  of  a  young  man,  that  by  right  ought  to 
hold  the  ball  of  a  kingdom  3  but,  by  fortune,  is  made  himfelf 
a  ball,  tolled  from  milery  to  mifery,  and  from  place  to  place. 

Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

6.  Any  part  of  the  body  that  approaches  to  roundnefs 3  as  the 
lower  and  (welling  part  of  the  thumb,  the  apple  of  the  eye. 

Be  fubjefit  to  no  fight  but  mine 3  invifible 
To  every  eye  ball  elle.  Shakefp.  Tempefi. 

To  make  aftern  countenance,  let  your  brow  bend  fo,  that 
that  it  may  almoft  touch  the  ball  of  the  eye.  Pcacham. 

7  •  The  parchment  fpread  over  a  hollow  piece  of  wood,  fluffed 
with  hair  or  wool,  which  the  printers  dip  in  ink,  to  fpread  it 
on  the  letters. 

Ball.  n.f.  [cal,  Fr.  from  ballare ,  low  Lat.  fr om /3*xa;£sij',  to 
dance.]  An  entertainment  of  dancing,  at  which  the  prepara¬ 
tions  are  made  at  the  expence  of  fome  particular  perfon. 

If  golden  fconces  hang  not  on  the  walls, 

T o  light  the  coftly  fuppers  and  the  balls.  Dryden. 

He  would  make  no  extraordinary  figure  at  a  ball-,  but  I  can 
aflure  the  ladies,  for  their  confolation,  that  he  has  writ  better 
verfes  on  the  fexthan  any  man.  Swift. 

Ba'llad.  n.  f  [, balade ,  Fr.]  A  fong. 

Ballad  once  fignified  a  folemn  and  facred  fong,  as  well  as 
trivial,  when  Solomon’s  Song  was  called  the  ballad  of  ballads  3 
but  now  it  is  applied  to  nothing  but  trifling  verfe.  Watts. 

An’  I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  fung  to  filthy 
tunes,  may  a  cup  of  fack  be  my  poifon.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

Like  the  fweet  ballad ,  this  amufing  lay 
Too  long  detains  the  lover  on  his  way.  Gay’s  Trivia. 

To  Ba'llad.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  or  fing  bal¬ 
lads. 

Saucy  li&ors 

Will  catch  at  us  like  ftrumpets,  and  fcall’d  rhimers 
Ballad  us  out  o’  tune.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Ba'llad-singer.  n.f.  [from  ballad  and  fag.]  One  whole  em¬ 
ployment  it  is  to  fing  ballads  in  the  ftreets. 

No  fooner  ’gan  he  raife  his  tuneful  fong. 

But  lads  and  lafies  round  about  him  throng. 

Not  ballad-finger ,  plac’d  above  the  crowd. 

Sings  with  a  note  fo  fhrilling,  fweet  and  loud.  Gay. 

Ba'llast.  n.f.  [ballaf  e,  Dutch.] 

1.  Something  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  fhip  to  keep  it  fteady 
to  the  center  of  gravity. 

There  muft  be  fome  middle  counfellors  to  keep  things 
fteady  3  for,  without  that  ballajt ,  the  fhip  will  roul  too  much. 

Bacon’s  E fay's. 

As  for  the  afeent  of  it,  this  may  be  eafily  contrived,  if  there 
be  fome  great  weight  at  the  bottom  of  the  fhip,  being  part  of 
its  ballaf  3  which,  by  fome  cord  within,  may  be  loofened  from 
it.  Wilkins’s  Mathematical  Magick. 

As  when  empty  barks  or  billows  float, 

With  fandy  ballaf  failors  trim  the  bo  it  3 

So  bees  bear  gravel  ftones,  whofe  poifing  weight 

Steers  through  the  whiffling  winds  their  fteddy  flight.  Dryd. 

2.  That  which  is  ufed  to  make  any  thing  fteady. 

Why  fhould  he  fink  where  nothing  feem’d  to  prefs  ? 

His  lading  little,  and  his  ballaf  lefs.  Swift. 

To  Ba'llast.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  weight  at  the  bottom  of  a  fhip,  in  order  to  keep  her 
fteady. 

If  this  ark  be  fo  ballaf ed,  as  to  be  of  equal  weight  with  the 
like  magnitude  of  water,  it  will  be  moveable. 

IP ilkins’ s  Mathematical  Magick. 

2.  To  keep  any  tiling  fteady. 

Whilft  thus  to  ballaf  love,  I  thought, 

And  fo  more  fteddily  t’  have  gone, 

I  faw,  I  had  love’s  pinnace  overfraught.  Dcnne. 

Now  you  have  given  me  virtue  for  my  guide, 

And  with  true  honour  ballaf  ed my  pride.  Dryden' s  Aureng. 

Balle'tte.  n.f  [balletic,  Fr.]  A  dance  in  which  fome  hiftory 
is  reprefented. 

Ba'lliards.  n.f  [from  ball  and  yard,  or  ftick  to  pufh  it  with.] 
A  play  at  which  a  ball  is  driven  by  the  end  of  a  ftick  3  now 
corruptly  called  billiards. 

With  dice,  with  cards,  with  halliards,  far  unfit, 

With  fhuttlecocks  mifleeming  manly  wit.  Hubberd’  sTalt. 

Ba  llister.  See  Balustre. 
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Ballo'on.  [  ^  a  on’  r'J 

1.  A  large  round  fhort-necked  veffel  ufed  in  chymiftry. 

2.  In  architecture  3  a  ball  or  globe  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pillar. 

3.  In  fireworks  3  a  ball  of  pafteboard,  fluffed  with  combuftible 
matter,  which,  when  fired,  mounts  to  a  confiderable  height  in 
the  air,  and  then  burfts  into  bright  fparks  of  fire,  refembling 
ftars. 

Ba'llot.  n.f  [h allot e,  Fr.] 

1.  A  little  ball  or  ticket  ufed  in  giving  votes,  being  put  privately 
into  a  box  or  urn. 

2.  The  add  of  voting  by  ballot. 

To  Ba'llot.  v.  n.  [balloter, Fr.]  To  choofe  by  ballot,  that  is,  by 
putting  little  balls  or  tickets,  with  particular  marks,  privately  in 
a  box  3  by  counting  which  it  is  known  what  is  the  refult  of  the 
poll,  without  any  difeovery  by  whom  each  vote  was  given. 

No  competition  arriving  to  a  fufficient  number  of  balls,  they 
fell  to  ballot  fome  others.  Wotton. 

Giving  their  votes  by  balloting ,  they  lie  under  no  aw e. Swift. 

Ballota'tion.  n.f.  [from  ballot.]  The  add  of  voting  by  ballot. 
The  eleddion  is  intricate  and  curious,  confifting  of  ten  fe- 
veral  ballotations.  Wotton. 

Balm.  n.f.  [ baume ,  Fr.  balfamum,  Lat.] 

1.  Thefap  or  juice  of  a  fhrub,  remarkably  odoriferous. 

Balm  trickles  through  the  bleeding  veins 
Of  happy  fhrubs,  in  Idumean  plains.  Dryden’ s  Virgil. 

2.  Any  valuable  or  fragrant  ointment. 

Thy  place  is  filled,  thy  feeptre  wrung  from  thee  3 
Thy  balm  wafh’d  off  wherewith  thou  waft  anointed. 

Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

3.  Any  thing  that  fooths  or  mitigates  pain. 

You  were  condu&ed  to  a  gentle  bath. 

And  bahns  apply’d  to  you.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Your  praife’s  argument,  balm  of  your  age; 

Deareft  and  beft.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Balm  Mint.  \n'f'  \-meWa> Lat-]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

It  is  a  verticillate  plant,  with  a  labiated  flower,  confifting  of 
one  leaf,  whofe  upper  lip  is  roundifh,  upright,  and  divided  into 
two  3  but  the  under  lip,  into  three  parts  :  out  of  the  flower- 
cup  rifes  the  pointal,  attended,  as  it  were,  with  four  embryos  ; 
thefe  afterwards  turn  to  fo  many  feeds,  which  are  roundifh,  and 
inclofed  in  the  flower-cup  ;  to  thefe  notes  may  be  added,  the 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  but  are  not 
whorled  round  the  ftalks.  The  fpecies  are,  1.  Garden  balm. 
2.  Garden  balm,  with  yellow  variegated  flowers.  3.  Stinking 
Roman  balm,  with  fofter  hairy  leaves.  The  firft  of  thefe  forts 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  medicinal  and  culinary  ufe:  it  is 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  either  in  fpring  or  autumn. 
When  they  are  firft;  planted,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  you  muft 
carefully  water  them  unt  1  they  have  taken  root.  Millar. 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

J.  The  juice  drawn  from  the  balfam  tree,  by  making  incifions  in 
its  bark.  Its  colour  is  firft  white,  foon  after  green  3  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  old,  it  is  of  the  colour  of  honey.  The  fmell  of 
it  is  agreeable,  and  very  penetrating 5  the  tafte  of  it  bitter,  fharp 
and  aftringent.  As  little  iffues  from  the  plant  by  incifion,  the 
balm  fold  by  the  merchants,  is  made  of  the  wood  and  green 
branches  of  the  tree,  diftilled  by  fire,  which  is  generally  adul¬ 
terated  with  turpentine.  Calmet. 

It  feems  moft  likely  to  me,  that  the  zori  of  Gilead,  which  we 
render  in  our  Englifh  bible  by  the  word  balm,  was  not  the  fame 
with  the  balfam  of  Mecca,  but  only  a  better  fort  of  turpentine, 
then  in  ufe  for  the  cure  of  wounds  and  other  difeafes. 

Pndeaux’s  Connexion. 

2.  A  plant  remarkable  for  the  ftrong  balfamick  feent,  which  its 
leaves  emit,  upon  being  bruifed  3  whence  fome  have  fuppofed, 
erroneoufly,  that  the  balm  of  Gilead  was  taken  from  this  plant. 

^  Millar. 

To  Balm.  v.  a.  [from  balm  ] 

1 .  To  anoint  with  balm. 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  diftilled  waters. 

And  burn  fweet  wood.  Shakefp.  T aming  of  the  Shrew. 

2.  Tofooth3  to  mitigate  ;  to  affuage. 

Opprcft  nature  fleeps : 

This  reft  might  yet  have  balin’ d  thy  fenfes. 

Which  ftand  in  hard  cure.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Ba  lmy,  adj.  [from  balm  ] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  balm. 

Soft  on  the  flow’ry  herb  I  found  me  laid, 

In  balmy  fweat  3  which  with  his  beams  the  fun 

Soon  dry  d.  Milton’s  Paradije  Lof ,  b.  viii. 

2.  Producing  balm. 

3.  Soothing}  foft 3  mild. 

Come,  Defdemona,  ’tis  the  foldier’s  life 
i  o  have  their  balmy  (lumbers  vvak’d  with  ftrife.  Shak.Othello. 

Such  vifions  hourly  pafs  before  my  fight, 

Which  from  my  eyes  their  balmy  (lumbers  fright.  Dryden. 

4.  Fragrant  3  odoriferous. 

Thofe  rich  perfumes  which,  from  the  happy  ffiore, 

The  winds  upon  their  balmy  winds  convey’d. 

\V hofe  guilty  fweetnefs  firft  the  world  betray’d.  Dryde  \ 
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Firft  Eurus  to  the  rifing  morn  is  fent. 

The  regions  of  the  balmy  continent. 

5.  Mitigating;  affuafive. 

Oh  balmy  breath,  that  doft  almoft  perfuade 

Juftice  to  break  her  fword  !  Shakcfp.  Othello. 

Balneary.  «./  [balnearium,  Lat.]  A  bathing-room. 

1  he  balnearies,  and  bathing-places,  he  expofeth  unto  the  fum- 
mer  fetting.  Brown's  /  ulgar  Errours ,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

.DAi.NEA  tion.  n. f  [from  balneum ,  Lat.  a  bath.]  The  aft  of 
bathing. 

As  the  head  may  be  disturbed  by  the  (kin,  it  may  the  fame 
way  be  relieved,  as  is  obfervable  in  balneations ,  and  fomenta- 
tiara  of  that  part.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii.  6. 

Baeneatory.  ad, .  [balneatorius,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  bath 
or  ltove. 

Balotade.  n.f.  The  leap  of  an  horfe,  fo  that  when  his 
fore-feet  are  in  the  air,  he  thews  nothing  but  the  (hoes  of  his 
hinder-feet,  without  yerking  out.  A  balotade  differs  from  a 
capriole  ;  tor  when  a  horfe  works  at  caprioles,  he  yerks  out  his 
hinder  legs  with  all  his  force.  Farrier's  DiSt. 

Balsam,  n.f  [bafamwn,  Lat.]  Ointment;  unguent;  an  unc¬ 
tuous  application  thicker  than  oil,  and  fofter  than  falve. 

Chrilt  s  blood  s  our  balfam  ;  if  that  cure  us  here, 

Him,  when  our  judge,  we  fhall  not  find  fevere.  Denham. 

BaLoAM  Apple,  [momordica,  Lat.]  An  annual  Indian  plant. 

v  ii  u  °Wer  con^s  °f°ne  leaf,  is  of  the  expanded  bell-fhaped 
kind,  but  10  deeply  cut,  as  to  appear  compofed  of  five  diftinft 
leaves  .  the  flowers  are  fome  male,  or  barren;  others  female, 
growing  upon  the  top  of  the  embryo,  which  is  afterwards 
changed  into  a  fruit,  which  is  fle(hy,  and  fometimes  more  or 
lefs  tapering  and  hollow,  and,  when  ripe,  ufually  burfts,  and 
caffs  forth  the  feeds  with  an  elafficity ;  which  feeds  are  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  a  membranous  covering,  and  are,  for  the  meff  part, 
indented  on  the  edges.  Millar . 

Balsam  Free. 

1  his  is  a  fhrub  which  fcarce  grows  taller  than  the  pomegra¬ 
nate  tree ;  it  fhoots  out  abundance  of  long  (lender  branches, 
with  a  few  fmall  rounding  leaves,  always  green;  the  wood  of 
it  is  gummy,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour ;  the  blofloms  are  like 
fmall  ffars,  white,  and  very  fragrant ;  whence  fpring  out  little 
pointed  pods,  inclofing  a  fruit  like  an  almond,  called  carpobal- 
famum,  as  the  wood  is  called  xylobalfamum,  and  the  juice  opo- 
balfamum  ;  which  fee.  This  tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia  and 
Judea;  but  it  is  lorbid  to  be  fown  or  multiplied  without  the  per- 
miflion  of  the  grand  fignior.  Calmet.  Chambers. 

Balsamical.  ~iadj.  [from  balfam.~\  Having  the  qualities  of 

Balsa'mick.  5  balfam;  unCtuous;  mitigating;  foft;  mild; 
oily. 

If  there  be  a  wound  in  my  leg,  the  vital  energy  of  my  foul 
thruffs  out  the  balfamical  humour  of  my  blood  to  heal  it. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

The  aliment  of  fuch  as  have  frefh  wounds  ought  to  be  fuch 
as  keeps  the  humours  from  putrefaction,  and  renders  them  oily 
and  baljamick.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Ba  luster,  n.  f.  [according  to  dn  Cange ,  from  balaujlriurn ,  low 
Lat.  a  bathing  place.]  A  fmall  column  or  pilafter,  from  an  inch 
and  three  quarters  to  four  inches  fquare  or  diameter.  Their  di- 
menfions  and  forms  are  various ;  they  are  frequently  adorned 
with  mouldings ;  they  are  placed  with  rails  on  flairs,  and  in 
the  fronts  of  galleries  in  churches. 

This  ffiould  firft  have  been  planched  over,  and  railed  about 
with  balufters.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Balustrade,  n.  f.  [from  balujler. ]  An  affemblage  of  one  or 
more  rows  of  little  turned  pillars,  called  balufters,  fixed  upon  a 
terras,  or  the  top  of  a  building,  for  feparating  one  part  from  an¬ 
other. 

Bam,  Beam,  being  initials  in  the  name  of  any  place,  ufually 
imply  it  to  have  been  woody ;  from  the  Saxon  beam,  which  we 
ufe  in  the  fame  fenfe  to  this  day.  Gibfon's  Camden. 

Ba'mboo.  n.  f.  An  Indian  plant  of  the  reed  kind.  It  has  fe- 
veral  fhoots,  much  larger  than  our  ordinary  reeds,  which  are 
knotty,  and  feparated  from  fpace  to  fpace  by  joints.  They 
are  faid  by  fome,  but  by  miftake,  to  contain  fugar  ;  the  bam¬ 
boo  being  much  larger  than  the  fugar-cane.  1  he  leaves  grow 
out  of  each  knot,  and  are  prickly.  They  are  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  in  breadth,  fomewhat  pointed,  and  ribbed 
through  the  whole  length  with  green  and  {harp  fibres.  Its 
flowers  grow  in  ears,  like  thofe  of  wheat. 

To  Bambo'ozle.  v.  a.  [a  cant  word  not  ufed  in  pure  or  in  grave 
writings.]  To  deceive  ;  to  impofe  upon;  to  confound. 

After  Nick  had  bamboozled  about  the  money,  John  called  for 
counters.  Arbuthnot's  John  Bull.- 

Bambo'ozler.  n.f.  [from  bamboozle .]  A  tricking  fellow  ;  a 
cheat. 

There  are  a  fet  of  fellows  they  call  banterers  and  bamboozlers , 
that  play  fuch  tricks.  Arbuthnot's  John  Bull. 

Ban.  n.f.  [ban,  Teut.  a  publick  proclamation,  as  of  proferip- 
tion,  interdiction,  excommunication,  publick  fale.] 

I.  Publick  notice  given  of  any  thing,  whereby  any  thing  is  pub- 
lickly  commanded  or  forbidden.  This  word  we  ufe  efpecially 
in  the  publifhing  matrimonial  contracts  in  the  church,  before 
marriage,  to  the  end  that  if  any  man  can  fay  againft  the  intert- 

Vot.  I. 


ban 

tion  of  the  parties,  either  in  refpeCt  of  kindred  or  otherwife, 
they  may  take  their  exception  in  time.  And,  in  the  canon  law, 
bannafunt  pt  oclamationes  fponft  id  fponfee  in  ccclefiis  fieri  fohti. 

t  ,  ...  Cowel. 

I  bar  it  in  the  intereft  of  my  wife  ; 

’1  is  flic  is  fubcontraCted  to  this  lord. 

And  I  her  hufband  contradift  your  bans.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

^  Our  bans  thrice  bid  !  and  for  our  wedding-day 
To  draw  her  neck  into  the  bans.  °  Hudihrac 

2.  Acurfe;  excommunication. 

My  kerchief  bought !  then  prefs’d,  then  forc’d  away  !  Gay. 

In  th’  interim,  fpare  for  no  trepans 

T  hou  mixture  rank  of  midnight  weeds  collected. 

With  Hecate’s  ban  thrice  blafted,  thrice  infefted.  Hamlet. 

A  great  overflight  it  was  of  St.  Peter,  that  he  did  not  accurfle 
Nero,  whereby  the  pope  might  have  got  all ;  yet  what  need  of 
fuch  a  ban,  fince  friar  Vincent  could  tell  Ataflalipa,  that  king- 
doms  were  the  pope’s.  Raleigh’s  Ejays. 

3.  Interdiction.  6  M  J 

Much  more  to  tafte  it,  under  ban  to  touch.  Farad  Loft. 

4.  Ban  of  the  Empire  ;  a  publick  cenflure  by  which  the  privileges 
of  any  Grerman  prince  are  fuflpended. 

He  proceeded  fo  far  by  treaty,  that  he  was  proferred  to  have 
the  imperial  ban  taken  oft  Altapinus,  upon  fubmiffion.  Howel. 

To  Ban.  v.  a.  [ bannen ,  Dut.  to  curfe.]  To  curfe  ;  to  execrate". 
Shall  we  think  that  it  baneth  the  work  which  they  leave 
behind  them,  or  taketh  away  the  ufe  thereof.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  word,  in  the  foregoing  fenfe,  is 
to  be  deduced  from  ban,  to  curfe,  or  bane ,  to  poifon. 

In  thy  clofet  pent  up,  rue  my  fhame, 

And  ban  our  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 
Before  thefe  Moors  went  aNumidian  prieft,  bellowing  out 
charms,  and  calling  fcrowls  of  paper  on  each  fide,  wherein  he 
curfed  and  banned  the  Chriftians.  Knolles's  Hift.  of  the  Turks,  f 

Bana'na  Tree.  See  Plantain  ;  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies. 

Band.  n.  f  [ bende ,  Dut.  band,  Saxon.] 

1.  Atye;  a  bandage ;  that  by  which  one  thing  is  joined  tp  an¬ 
other. 

You  fhall  find  the  band,  that  feems  to  tie  their  friendfhip  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  the  very  ftrangler  of  their  amity. 

Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra . 

2.  A  chain  by  which  any  animal  is  kept  in  reftraint.  This  is 
now  ufually  fpelt,  lefs  properly,  bond. 

So  wild  a  beaft,  fo  tame  ytaught  to  be. 

And  buxom  to  his  bands,  is  joy  to  fee.  Flubberd' s  Tale 

Since  you  deny  him  ent’ ranee,  he  demands 
His  wife,  whom  cruelly  you  hold  in  bands.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 

3.  Any  means  of  union  or  connexion  between  perfons. 

Here’s  eight  that  muff  take  hands, 

To  join  in  Hymen’s  bands.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

4.  Something  worn  about  the  neck ;  a  neckcloth."  It  is  now  re- 
ftrained  to  a  neckcloth  of  particular  form  worn  by  clergymen^ 
lawyers,  and  ftudents  in  colleges. 

For  his  mind  I  do  not  care. 

That’s  a  toy  that  I  could  fpare : 

Let  his  title  be  but  great, 

His  cloaths  rich,  and  band  fit  neat.  Ben  Johnfon’s  Underwoods. 
He  took  his  prefent  lodging  at  the  manfion-houfe  of  a  tavlor’s 
widow,  who  wafhes  and  can  clear-ftarch  his  bands.  Addifon. 

5.  Any  thing  bound  round  another. 

In  old  ftatues  of  ftone  in  cellars,  the  feet  of  them  being  bound 
with  leaden  bands,  it  appeared  that  the  lead  did  fwell.  Bacon. 

6.  A  company  of  perfons  joined  together  in  any  common  defimi. 

And,  good  my  lord  of  Somerfet,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horfemen  with  his  bands  of  foot. 

Shakefp.  Henry  VI  p.  i. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers.  Sh.  H.  V. 

The  queen  in  white  array  before  her  band. 

Saluting  took  her  rival  by  the  hand.  Dryden's  Fables. 

On  a  fudden,  methought  this  feleCt  band  fprang  forward, 
with  a  refolution  to  climb  the  afeent,  and  follow  the  call  of 
that  heavenly  mufick.  Tatler,  N6  8 1. 

Strait  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join, 

Each  band  the  number  of  the  facred  Nine.  Pope. 

7.  In  architecture.  Any  flat  low  member  or  moulding,  called 
alfo  fafeia,  face,  or  plinth. 

To  Band.  v.  a.  [from  band.~\ 

1.  To  unite  together  into  one  body  or  troop. 

The  bifhop,  and  the  duke  of  Glo’fter’s  men. 

Have  fill’d  their  pockets  full  of  pebble  (tones. 

And  banding  themfelves  in  contrary  parts, 

Do  pelt  at  one  another’s  pates.  Shakefp.  Flenry  VL  p.  j. 
Some  of  the  boys  banded  themfelves  as  for  the  major,  and 
others  for  the  king;  who,  after  fix  days  (kirmifhing,  at  laft 
made  a  compofition,  and  departed.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

To  live  exempt 

From  heav’n’s  high  jurifdiCtion,  in  new  league 

Banded  againft  his  throne.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl,  b.  ii. 

2.  To  bind  over  with  a  band. 

And  by  his  mother  flood  an  infant  lover. 

With  wings  unfledg’d,  his  eyes  were  banded  oven  Dry  den. 
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Bands  of  a  [addle,  are  two  pieces  of  iron  nailed  upon  the  bows 
ot  the  faddle,  to  hold  the  bows  in  the  right  fituation. 

Ba'ndage.  n.f  [ bandage ,  Fr.] 

1.  Something  bound  over  another. 

Zeal  too  had  a  place  among  the  reft,  with  a  bandage  over 
her  eyes ;  though  one  would  not  have  expefted  to  have  feen 
her  reprefented  in  fnow.  Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N  :i  27. 

Cords  were  faftened  by  hooks  to  my  bandages ,  which  the 
workmen  had  girt  round  my  neck.  Gulliver  s  Travels. 

2.  It  is  ufed,  in  furgery,  for  the  fillet  or  roller  wrapped  over  a 
wounded  member ;  find,  fometimes,  for  the  aft  or  practice  of 
applying  bandages. 

Bandbox.  n.J.  [from  band  and  box.]  A  flight  box  ufed  for 
bands  and  other  things  of  fmall  weight. 

My  friends  are  furprized  to  find  two  bandboxes  among  my 
books,  till  I  let  them  fee  that  they  are  lined  with  deep  erudition. 

Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  85. 

With  empty  bandbox  fire  delights  to  range, 

And  feigns  a  diftant  errand  from  the  ’Change.  Gays  Trivia. 

Bandelet,  n.  f  [ bandelet ,  Fr.  In  architefture.]  Any  little  band, 
flat  moulding,  or  fillet. 

Ba'ndit  .  n.f.  [bandito,  Ital.]  A  man  outlawed. 

No  favage  fierce,  bandit ,  or  mountaineer, 

Will  dare  to  foil  her  virgin  purity.  Milton's  Poems. 

No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride, 

No  cavern’d  hermit,  refts  felf  fatisfy’d.  Pope’s  Effay  on  Man. 

Bandi'tto.  n.f.  in  the  plural  banditti,  [bandit 0,  Ital.J 

A  Roman  fworder,  and  banditto  Have, 

Murder’d  fweet  Tully.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

Ba'ndog.  n.f.  [from  ban  or  band,  and  dog.  The  original  of  this 
word  is  very  doubtful.  Caius,  de  canibus  Britannicis,  derives  it 
from  band,  that  is,  a  dog  chained  up.  Skinner  inclines  to  deduce 
it  from  bana,  a  murderer.  May  it  not  come  from  ban  a  curfe, 
as  we  fay  a  curfl  cur  ;  or  rather  from  baund,  fwelled  or  large,  a 
Danijh  word  ;  from  whence,  in  fome  counties,  they  call  a  great 
nut  a  ban-nut .]  A  kind  of  large  dog. 

The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  fet  on  fire, 

The  time  when  fcreech-owls  cry,  and  bandogs  howl. 

Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

Or  privy,  or  pert,  if  any  bin, 

We  have  great  bandogs  will  tear  their  fkin.  Spenf.  Pajlorals. 

Bandoleers,  n  f.  [banclouliers,  Fr.]  Small  wooden  cafes  co¬ 
vered  with  leather,  each  of  them  containing  powder  that  is  a 
fufficient  charge  for  a  musket. 

Ba'ndrol.  n.f.  [bander 0/,  Fr.]  A  little  flag  or  ftreamer ;  the 
little  fringed  filk  flag  that  hangs  on  a  trumpet. 

Ba'ndy.  n.f.  [from  bander ,  Fr.]  A  club  turned  round  at  bot¬ 
tom  for  ftriking  a  ball  at  play. 

To  Ba'ndy.  v.  a.  [probably  from  bandy,  the  inftrument  with 
which  they  ftrike  balls  at  play,  which  being  crooked,  is  named 
from  the  term  bander  un  arc,  to  firing  or  bend  a  bow.] 

1.  To  beat  to  and  fro,  or  from  one  to  another. 

They  do  cunningly,  from  one  hand  to  another,  bandy  the 
fervice  like  a  tennis-ball.  Spcnfcrs  Ireland. 

And  like  a  bail  bandy  d  ’twixt  pride  and  wit, 

Rather  than  yield,  both  fides  the  prize  will  quit.  Denham. 

What,  from  the  tropicks,  can  the  earth  repel  ? 

What  vigorous  arm,  what  repercuflive  blow. 

Bandies  the  mighty  globe  ftill  to  and  fro  ?  Blackmore. 

2.  To  exchange ;  to  give  and  take  reciprocally. 

Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you  rafeal  ?  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 

’Tis  not  in  thee 

To  grudge  my  pleafures,  to  cut  off  my  train, 

To  bandy  hafty  words.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

3.  7’o  agitate;  to  tofs  about. 


BAN 

The  Ethiopians  had  an  one-eyed  bandylegged  prince ;  fuch  a 
perfon  would  have  made  but  an  odd  figure.  Collier  on  Duelling. 
BANE,  n.f  [bana,  Sax.  a  murderer.] 

1.  Poifon. 

Begone,  or  elfe  let  me.  ’Tis  bane  to  draw 
The  lame  air  with  thee.  Ben  Johnfon’s  Catiline . 

All  good  to  me  becomes 

Bane ;  and  in  heav’n  much  worfe  would  be  my  ftate. 

Milton  s  Par.  Loji,  b.  ix.  /.  122; 
They,  with  fpeed. 

Their  courfe  through  thickeft  conftellations  held. 

Spreading  their  bane.  Milton  s  Par.  Loji ,  b.  x.  /.  412. 

Thus,  am  I  doubly  armed  ;  my  death  and  life. 

My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me  : 

This,  in  a  moment,  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 

But  that  informs  me  I  fhall  never  die.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

2.  That  which  deftroys  ;  mifehief;  ruin. 

Infolency  muft  be  repreft,  or  it  will  be  the  bane  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion.  Hooker,  b.  ii.  §  7. 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane , 

Till  Birnam  foreft  come  to  Dunfinane.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Suffices  that  to  me  ftrength  is  my  bane. 

And  proves  the  fource  of  all  my  miferies.  Milton’s  S.  Agon: 

So  entertain’d  thofe  odorous  fweets  the  fiend. 

Who  came  their  bane.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loji ,  b.  iv.  /.  167. 

Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios’  worth,  thofe  thunderbolts  of  war. 

The  double  bane  of  Carthage  ?  Dryden,  eEneidvl. 

Falfe  religion  is,  in  its  nature,  the  greateft  bane  and  deftruc- 
tion  to  government  in  the  world.  South. 

To  Bane.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  poifon. 

What  if  my  houfe  be  troubled  with  a  rat, 

And  I  be  pleas’d  to  give  ten  thoufand  ducats 
To  have  it  ban’ d.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Ba'neful.  aclj.  [from  bane  and  full.] 

1.  Poifonous. 

For  voyaging  to  learn  the  direful  art. 

To  taint  with  deadly  drugs  the  barbed  dart; 

Obfervant  of  the  gods,  and  fternly  juft, 

Ilus  refus’d  t’  impart  the  baneful  truft.  Pope's  Odyjfey,  b.  i. 

2.  Deftruftive. 

The  filver  eagle  too  is  fent  before. 

Which  I  do  hope  will  prove  to  them  as  baneful. 

As  thou  conceiv’ft  it  to  the  commonwealth.  B.  Johnf.  Catil. 

The  nightly  wolf  is  baneful  to  the  fold, 

Storms  to  the  wheat,  to  buds  the  bitter  cold.  Dryden’ s  Virgil. 
Ba'nefulness.  n.f.  [from  baneful.]  Poifonoufnefs ;  deftruc- 
tivenefs. 

B'anewort.  n.f.  [from  lane  and  wort.]  A  plant,  the  fame 
with  deadly  nightjhade.  See  Nightshade. 

To  Bang.  v.  a.  [ vengolen ,  Dutch.] 

1.  I  o  beat ;  to  thump ;  to  cudgel :  a  low  and  familiar  word. 

One  receiving  from  them  fome  affronts,  met  with  them 
handfomely,  and  banged  them  to  good  purpofe.  Howel’s  V.  For. 

He  having  got  fome  iron  out  of  the  earth,  put  it  into  his  fer- 
vants  hands  to  fence  v^ith,  and  bang  one  another.  Locke. 

F ormerly  I  was  to  be  banged,  becaufe  I  was  too  ftrong,  and 
now,becaufe  I  am  too  weak  to  refill;  I  am  to  be  brought  down, 
when  too  rich,  and  oppreffed,  when  too  poor.  Arbutb.  J.  Bull. 

2.  To  handle  roughly;  to  treat  with  violence  in  general. 

The  defperate  tempeft  hath  fo  bang'd  the  Turks, 

That  their  defignment  halts.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

You  fhould  accoft  her  with  jefts  fire-new  from  the  mint; 
you  fhould  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumbnefs. 

Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 


This  hath  been  fo  bandied  amongft  us,  that  one  can  hardly  Bang.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  blow;  a  thump;  aftroke 


mifs  books  of  this  kind.  Locke. 

Ever  fince  men  have  been  united  into  governments,  the  en¬ 
deavours  after  univerfal  monarchy  have  been  bandied  among 
them.  Swift. 

Let  not  obvious  and  known  truths,  or  fome  of  the  moft  plain 
and  certain  propofitions,  be  bandied  about  in  a  difputation. 

IVatts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
To  Ba'ndy.  v.  n.  To  contend,  as  at  fome  game,  in  which 
each  ftrives  to  drive  the  ball  his  own  way. 

No  fimple  man  that  fees 
This  faftious  bandying  of  their  favourites. 

But  that  he  doth  prefage  fome  ill  event.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

A  valiant  fon  in  law  thou  fhalt  enjoy  : 

One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawlefs  fons. 

To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth.  Shakefp.  Tit.  Andron. 

Could  fet -up  grandee  againft  grandee, 

To  fquander  time  away,  and  bandy. 

Make  lords  and  commoners  lay  fieges 
To  one  another’s  privileges.  Hudibras. 

After  all  the  bandying  attempts  of  refolution,  it  is  as  much  a 
queftion  as  ever.  Glanville's  Scepjis ,  c.  iv. 

Ba'ndy i.eg.  n.f.  [from  bander,  Fr.]  A  crooked  leg. 

He  tells  aloud  your  greateft  failing. 

Nor  makes  a  fcruple  to  expofe 

Your  bandy  leg,  or  crooked  nofe.  Swift. 

Ba'ndylegged.  adj.  [from  bandy  leg.]  Having  crooked  legs. 


low  word. 

I  am  a  bachelor. — That’s  to  fay,  they  are  fools  that  marry ; 
you’ll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that.  Shakefp.  Julius  Ceejar. 

With  many  a  ftiff  twack,  many  a  bang. 

Hard  crabtree  and  old  iron  rang.  Hudibras ,  cant.  ii. 

I  heard  feveral  bangs  or  buffets,  as  I  thought,  given  to  the 
eagle  that  held  the  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak.  Gulliv.  Travels. 

To  BANISH,  v.  a.  [banir,  Fr.  banio,  lowLat.  probably  from 
ban,  Teut.  an  outlawry,  or  profcription.J 

1.  To  condemn  to  leave  his  own  country. 

Oh,  fare  thee  well ! 

Thofe  evils  thou  repeat’!!  upon  thyfelf. 

Have  banijh'd  me  from  Scotland. 

2.  To  drive  away. 

It  is  for  wicked  men  only  to  dread  God,  and  to  endeavour  to 
banijh  the  thoughts  of  him  out  of  their  minds.  TillotJ'on. 

Succefslefs  all  her  foft  carefles  prove, 

T  o  banijh  from  his  breaft  his  country’s  love.  Pope’s  Odyff. 

Ba'nisher.  n.f.  [from banijh.]  He  that  forces  another  from 
his  own  country. 

In  mere  fpite, 

To  be  full  quit  of  thofe  my  banijhcrs , 

Stand  I  before  thee  here. 

Ba'nishment.  n.f.  [bannijfement,  Fr.] 

1.  The  aft  of  banifhing  another;  as,  he  fecured  himfelf  by  the 
banifhment  of  his  enemies. 


Shakefp.  Macbeth. 


Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 


2.  The 


ban 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  banifhed  ;  exile. 

Now  go  we  in  content 

To  liberty,  and  not  to  banijhmcnt.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 
Round  the  wide  world  i nbanijhment  we  roam, 

^  ,  ™rC>d  from  our  PleafinS  fields  and  native  home.  Dryden . 

BANK.  n.f  [banc,  Saxon. ]  J 

1.  The  earth  riling  on  each  fide  of  a  water.  We  fay,  properly, 

the  Jhore  of  they^,  and  the  banks  of  a  river,  brook ,  or  fmall 
water. 

Have  you  not  made  an  univerfal  fhout, 

That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  bank.  Sbak.  Jul.  Gaft 
Richmond,  in  Devonfhire,  fent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  fhore,  to  ask  thofe  on  the  banks. 

If  they  were  his  affiftants.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

A  brook  whofe  ftream  fo  great,  fo  good. 

Was  lov’d,  was  honour’d  as  a  flood: 

Whofe  banks  the  Mules  dwelt  upon  Crajhaw. 

’Tis  happy  when  our  ftreams  of  knowledge  flow, 

To  fill  their  banks ,  but  not  to  overthrow.  Denham. 

>  O  early  loft  !  what  tears  the  river  fhed. 

When  the  fad  pomp  along  his  banks  was  led  !  Pope. 

2.  Any  he^p  of  earth  piled  up. 

f  hey  befieged  him  in  Abel  of  Bethmaachah,and  they  caft  up 
a  bank  againft  the  city ;  and  it  flood  in  the  trench. 

I  Samuel,  xx.  15. 

3-  Urom  banc,  Fr.  a  bench. J  A  feat  or  bench  of  rowers. 

Plac  d  on  your  banks ,  the  lufty  Trojans  fweep 
Neptune  s  fmooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yielding  deep.  Waller. 

Mean  time  the  king  with  gifts  a  veilel  ftores. 

Supplies  the  banks  with  twenty  chofen  oars.  Drycl.  Homer. 
That  banks  of  oars  were  not  in  the  fame  plain,  but  raifed 
above  one  another,  is  evident  from  deferiptions  of  ancient  fhips. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

4.  A  place  where  money  is  laid  up  to  be  called  for  occafionally. 

Let  it  be  no  bank,  or  common  ftock,  but  every  man  be  maf- 
ter  of  his  own  money.  Not  that  I  altogether  miflike  banks,  but 
they  will  hardly  be  brooked  in  regard  of  certain  fufpicions. 

Bacons  Efjays. 

This  mafs  of  treafure  you  fhould  now  reduce ; 

But  you  your  ftore  have  hoarded  in  fome  bank.  Denham. 
Their  pardons  and  indulgences,  and  giving  men  a  fhare  in 
faints  merits,  out  of  the  common  bank  and  treafury  of  the 
church,  which  the  pope  has  the  foie  cuftody  of.  South. 

5.  The  company  of  perfons  concerned  in  managing  a  bank. 

To  Bank.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  lay  up  money  in  a  bank. 

2.  To  inclofe  with  banks. 

Amid  the  cliffs 

And  burning  fands,  that  bank  the  fhrubby  vales.  Tho?nfon. 
Ba'nk-eill.  n.  f.  [from  bank  and  bill  ]  A  note  for  money  laid 
up  in  a  bank,  at  the  fight  of  which  the  money  is  paid. 

Let  three  hundred  pounds  be  paid  her  out  of  my  ready  mo¬ 
ney,  or  bank-bills.  Swift's  Lajl  Will. 

BaNker.  n.f.  [from  bank.]  One  that  trafficks  in  money  ;  one 
that  keeps  or  manages  a  bank. 

Whole  droves  of  lenders  croud  the  banker  s  doors. 

To  call  in  money.  Dryden  s  Spanijh  Friar. 

By  powerful  charms  of  gold  and  filver  led. 

The  Lombard  bankers  and  the  change  to  wafte.  Dryden. 
Ba'nkrupcy.  n.f.  [from  bankrupt.'] 

1.  Theftate  of  a  man  broken,  or  bankrupt. 

2.  The  adf  of  declaring  one’s  felf  bankrupt ;  as,  he  filenced  the 
clamours  of  his  creditors  by  a  fudden  bankrupey. 

Bankrupt,  adj.  [banqueroute,  Fr.  bancorupto,  Ital.]  In  debt 
beyond  the  power  of  payment. 

The  king’s  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken  man. 

Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Sir,  if  you  fpend  word  for  word  with  me, 

I  fhall  make  your  wit  bankrupt.  Shak.  Two  Gent,  of  V mona. 
Bankrupt.  n.  f.  A  man  in  debt  beyond  the  power  of  pay¬ 
ment. 

Perkin  gathered  together  a  power,  neither  in  number  nor  in 
hardinefs  contemptible ;  but,  in  their  fortunes,  to  be  feared  ; 
being  bankrupts,  and  many  of  them  felons.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

It  is  with  wicked  men  as  with  a  bankrupt:  when  his  credi¬ 
tors  are  loud  and  clamorous,  and  {peak  big,  he  giveth  them 
many  good  words.  f  Calamy. 

In  vain  at  court  the  bankrupt  pleads  his  caufe ; 

His  thanklefs  country  leaves  him  to  her  laws.  Pope. 

To  Ba'nkrupt.  v.  a.  To  break ;  to  difable  one  from  fatisfy- 
ing  his  creditors. 

We  caft  off  the  care  of  all  future  thirft,  becaufe  we  are  al¬ 
ready  bankrupted.  Hammond s  Fundamentals. 

Ba'nner.  n.f.  [ banniere ,  Fr.  banair ,  Welch.] 

I.  A  flag ;  a  ftandard ;  a  military  enfign. 

From  France  there  comes  a  power. 

Who  already  have  fecret  feize 

In  fome  of  our  beft  ports,  and  are  at  point 

Tolhew  their  open  banner.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  feen 
Ten  thoufand  banners  rife  into  the  air. 

With  orient  colours  waving.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl,  b.  i. 
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He  faid  no  more ; 

But  left  his  filler  and  his  queen  behind. 

And  wav’d  his  royal  banner  in  the  wind.  Dryden. 

Fir’d  with  fuch  motives,  you  do  well  to  join 
With  Cato  s  foes,  and  follow  Caefar’s  banners.  Addifon  s  Cato. 

A  fti  earner  borne  at  the  end  of  a  lance,  orelfcwhere. 

La  nneret.  n.f.  [from  banner.']  A  knight  made  in  the  field, 
with  the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  his  ftandard,  and 
making  it  a  banner.  They  are  next  to  barons  in  dignity  ;  and 
were  anciently  called  by  fummons  to  parliament.  ^  Blount. 

A  gentleman  told  king  Henry,  that  Sir  Richard  Croftes, 
made  banneret  at  Stoke,  was  a  wife  man  ;  the  king  anfwered, 
he  doubted  not  that,  but  marvelled  how  a  fool  could  know. 

Cambden’s  Remains. 

Ba'nnerol,  more  properly  Banderol,  n.f.  [from  banderole , 
Fr.]  A  little  flag  or  ftreamer. 

King  Qfwald  had  a  bannerol  of  gold  and  purple  fet  over  his 
^orn^’  Camden's  Remains. 

Ba'nnian.  n.f  A  man’s  undrefs,  or  morning-gown;  fuch  as 
is  worn  by  the  Bannians  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

BaNnock.  n.f  A  kind  of  oaten  or  peafe  meal  cake,  mixed 
with  water,  and  baked  upon  an  iron  plate  over  the  fire  ;  ufed 
in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  Scotland. 

BA'NQUET.  n.  f  \banquet,  Fr.  banchetto ,  Ital.  vanqueto,  Span.] 

A  feaft. 

If  a  falling  day  come,  he  hath  on  that  day  a  banquet  to  make. 

Hooker,  b.  v.  §41. 

In  his  commendations  I  am  fed  ; 

It  is  a  banquet  to  me.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

You  cannot  have  a  perfedl  palace,  except  you  have  two  fe- 
veral  fides ;  a  fide  for  the  banquet,  and  a  fide  for  the  houfhold  ; 
the  one  for  feafts  and  triumphs,  and  the  other  for  dwelling. 

Bacon's  Effays. 

Shall  the  companions  make  a  banquet  of  him  ?  Shall  they 
part  him  among  the  merchants  ?  fob,  xli.  6. 

At  that  tailed  fruit. 

The  fun,  as  from  Thyeftean  banquet,  turn’d 

His  courfe  intended.  Milton's  Par adife  Loft,  b.x.  1.688. 

That  dares  prefer  the  toils  of  Hercules 
To  dalliance,  banquets,  and  ignoble  eafe.  Dryden' s 'Juvenal. 

To  Ba'nquet.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  treat  any  one  with 
feafts. 

Welcome  his  friends, 

Vifit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them. 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
They  were  banqueted  by  the  way,  and  the  nearer  they  ap¬ 
proached,  the  more  encreafed  the  nobility.  Sir  J.  Havward 'm 

To  BaNquet.  v.  n.  To  feaft  ;  to  fare  daintily. 

The  mind  fhall  banquet ,  tho’  the  body  pine- 
Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates,  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  banker  out  the  wits. 

Shakefp.  Love's  Labour  Loft. 
So  long  as  his  innocence  is  his  repaft,  he  feafts  and  banquets 
upon  bread  and  water.  South •: 

I  purpos’d  to  unbend  the  evening  hours, 

And  banquet  private  in  the  women’s  bow’rs.  Prior. 

Ba'nqueter.  n.f  [from  banquet.] 

1.  A  feafter  ;  one  that  lives  delicioufly: 

2.  He  that  makes  feafts. 

Banquet-house.  In.  f.  [from  banquet  and  houfe.]  A 

BaNqueting-house.  S  houfe  where  banquets  are  kept. 

In  a  banqueting-houfe ,  among  certain  pleafant  trees,  the  table 
was  fet  near  to  an  excellent  water-work.  Sidney. 

But  at  the  walk’s  end  behold,  how  rais’d  on  high 
A  banquet- houfe  falutes  the  fouthern  Iky  Dryden  s  Juvenal. 

BANQUE  TTE.  n.J.  [Fr.  in  fortification.]  A  fmall  bank  at 
the  foot  of  the  parapet,  for  the  foldiers  to  mount  upon  when 
they  fire. 

BaNsticle.  n.f.  A  fmall  filh,  called  alfo  a  ftickleback. 

To  BA'NTER.  v.  a.  [a  barbarous  word,  without  etymology, 
unlefs  it  be  derived  from  badiner,  Fr.]  To  play  upon ;  to  rally; 
to  turn  to  ridicule  ;  to  ridicule. 

The  magiftrate  took  it  that  he  bantered  him,  and  bad  an  offi¬ 
cer  take  him  into  cuftody.  *  L' Eflrange. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  innocent  fimplicity  to  be  the  fubjedt 
of  bantering  drolls.  L' Eflrange. 

Could  Alcinous’  guefts  withold 
From  fcorn  or  rage  ?  Shall  we,  cries  one,  permit 
His  leud  romances,  and  his  bant’ ring  wit  ?  Tate's  Juvenal. 

Ba'nter.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Ridicule;  raillery. 

This  humour,  let  it  look  never  fo  filly,  as  it  paffes  many  times 
for  frolick  and  banter,  is  one  of  the  moft  pernicious  fnares  in 
human  life.  L’ Eflrange. 

Metaphyficks  are  fo  neceffary  to  a  diflin£E  conception,  folid 
judgment,  and  juft  reafoning  on  many  fubjedts,  that  thofe  who 
ridicule  it,  will  be  fuppofed  to  make  their  wit  and  banter  a  re¬ 
fuge  and  excufe  for  their  own  lazinefs.  Watts's  Logick. 

Ba'nterer.  n.f  [from  banter.]  One  that  banters ;  a  droll. 
Wbat  opinion  have  thefe  religious  banterers  of  the  divine 
power  ?  or  what  have  they  to  fay  for  this  mockery  and  con¬ 
tempt  ?  L' Eflrange. 

Ba'ntling.  n.f.  [if  it  has  any  etymology,  it  is  perhaps  corrup- 
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ted  from  the  old  word  bairn ,  bairnling ,  a  little  child.]  A  little 
child  :  a  low  word-. 

If  the  object  of  their  love 
Chance  by  Lucina’s  aid  to  prove, 

Thev  feldom  let  the  bantling  roar, 

In  bafket ,  at  a  neighbour’s  door.  Prior. 

Ba  Ptism.  n.  f  [ baptifmus ,  Lat.  to-p*?.] 

1.  An  external  ablution  of  the  body,  with  a  certain  form  of 

words,  which  operates  and  denotes  an  internal  ablution  or 
waffling  of  the  foul  from  original  fin.  Ayliffe' s  Parergon. 

Baptifm  is  given  by  water,  and  that  prefeript  form  of  words 
which  the  church  of  Chrift  doth  ufe.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §  i . 

To  his  great  baptifm  flock’d, 

With  awe,  the  regions  round,  and  with  them  came 
From  Nazareth  the  fon  of  Jofeph  deem’d, 

Unmarkt,  unknown.  Paradife  Regained ,  b.  i.  /.  21. 

2.  Baptifm  is  often  taken  in  Scripture  for  fufferings. 

I  have  a  baptifn  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  ftrait- 
ened  till  it  be  accomplifhed?  Luke,  xii.  15. 

Bapti'smal.  adj.  [irom  baptifm.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  bap¬ 
tifm. 

When  we  undertake  the  baptifnal  vow,  and  enter  on  their 
new  life,  it  would  be  apt  to  difeourage  us.  Hammond. 

Baptist,  n.f.  \_baptifle,  Fr.  (3a.dltro 5.]  He  that  adminifters 
baptifm. 

Him  the  Baptifl  foon 

Defcry’d,  divinely  warn’d,  and  witnefs  bore 

As  to  his  worthier -  Parad.  Regained ,  b.  i.  I.  25. 

Ba'ptistery.  n.f.  \baptiflerium ,  Lat.]  The  place  where  the 
facrament  of  baptifm  is  adminiftred. 

The  great  church,  baptiflery ,  and  leaning  tower,  are  well 
worth  feeing.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

To  BAPTFZE.  v.  a.  [ baptifer ,  Fr.  from  pxAllf.]  Tochriftenj 
to  adminifter  the  facrament  of  baptifm. 

He  to  them  fhall  leave  in  charge. 

To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learn’d. 

And  his  falvation  ;  them  who  fhall  believe, 

Baptizing  in  the  profluent  ft  ream,  the  fign 
Of  wafhing  them  from  guilt  of  fin,  to  life 
Pure,  and  in  mind  prepar’d,  if  fo  befal, 

For  death,  like  that  which  the  Redeemer  dy’d. 

Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 
Let  us  reflect  that  we  are  chriftians  ;  that  we  are  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  baptized  into  an  irreconcil¬ 
able  enmity  with  fin,  the  world,  and  the  devil.  Rogers. 

Bapti'zer.  n.f  [from  to  baptize.]  One  that  chriftens ;  one 
that  adminifters  baptifm. 

BAR.  n.f  [barre,  Fr.] 

j.  Apiece  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  matter,  laid  crofs  a  paffage 
to  hinder  entrance. 

And  he  made  the  middle  bar  to  fhoot  through  the  boards 
from  the  one  end  to  the  other.  Exodus ,  xxxvi.  33. 

2.  A  bolt ;  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood  fattened  to  a  door,  and  en¬ 
tering  into  the  poft  or  wall  to  hold  it. 

The  fifh-gate  did  the  fons  of  Haffenaah  build,  who  alfo  laid 
the  beams  thereof,  and  fet  up  the  doors  thereof,  the  locks  there¬ 
of,  and  the  bars  thereof.  Nchetn.  iii.  3. 

3.  Any  obftacle  which  hinders  or  obftrudts. 

I  brake  up  for  it  my  decreed  place,  and  fet  bars  and  doors, 
and  faid,  hitherto  (halt  thou  come,  and  no  farther. 

Job ,  xxxviii.  ic. 

And  had  his  heir  furviv’d  him  in  due  courfe. 

What  limits,  England,  hadft  thou  found  ?  what  bar  ? 

What  world  could  have  refilled  ?  Daniels  Civil  JVar. 

Hard,  thou  know’ft  it,  to  exclude 
Spiritual  fubftance  with  corporeal  bar.  Parad.  Lojl ,  b.  iv. 

Muft  I  new  bars  to  my  own  joy  create, 

Refufe  myfelf,  what  I  had  forc’d  from  fate  ?  Dryd.  Aureng. 

Fatal  accidents  have  fet 
A  moft  unhappy  bar  between  }  our  friendfhip. 

Rowe's  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

4.  A  rock,  or  bank  of  fand,  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour  or  ri¬ 
ver,  which  fhips  cannot  fail  over  at  low  water. 

5.  Any  thing  ufed  for  prevention. 

Left  examination  fhould  hinder  and  lett  your  proceedings, 
behold,  for  a  bar  againft  that  impediment,  one  opinion  newly 
added.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjuftly  gloze  to  be 
The  founder  of  this  law,  and  female  bar.  Sbahefp.  Hen.  V. 

6.  The  place  where  caufes  of  law  are  tried,  or  where  criminals 
are  judged  ;  fo  called  from  the  bar  placed  to  hinder  crouds 
from  incommoding  the  court. 

The  great  duke 

Came  to  the  bar ,  where,  to  his  accufations, 

„  He  pleaded  ftill  not  guilty.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Some  at  the  bar  with  fubtlety  defend, 

Or  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untye.  Dryd.  Juvenal. 

7.  An  inclofed  place  in  a  tavern  or  coffeehoufe,  where  the  houfe- 
keeper  fits  and  receives  reckonings. 

I  was  under  fome  apprehcnfion  that  they  would  appeal  to 
me  ;  and  therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at  the  bar ,  and  made 
the  beft  of  my  way.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  403. 
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8.  In  law.  A  peremptory  exception  againft  a  demand  or  plea 

brought  by  the  defendant  in  an  adtion,  that  deftroys  the  adtion 
of  the  plaintiff  for  ever.  It  is  divided  into  a  bar  to  common 
intent,  and  a  bar  fpecial :  a  bar  to  a  common  intent,  is  an  or¬ 
dinary  or  general  bar ,  that  difables  the  declaration  or  plea  of  the 
plaintiff :  a  bar  fpecial,  is  that  which  is  more  than  ordinary, 
and  falls  out  in  the  cafe  in  hand,  upon  fome  fpecial  circum- 
ftance  of  the  fadt.  Cowel. 

Baftardy  is  laid  in  bar  of  fomething  that  is  principally  com¬ 
menced.  Ayliffe' s  P arergon. 

9.  Any  thing  by  which  the  compages  or  ftrudture  is  held  to¬ 
gether. 

I  went  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains  :  the  earth, 
with  her  bars ,  was  about  me  for  ever.  Jonah ,  ii.  6. 

10.  Any  thing  which  is  laid  acrofs  another,  as  bars  in  heraldry. 

11.  Bar  of  gold  or  f.lver ,  is  a  lump  or  wedge  from  the  mines, 
melted  down  into  a  fort  of  mould,  and  never  wrought. 

12.  Bars  of  a  horfe.  The  upper  part  of  the  gums  between  the 
tusks  and  grinders,  which  bears  no  teeth,  and  to  which  the 
bit  is  applied,  and,  by  its  fridtion,  the  horfe  governed. 

13.  Ears ,  in  mufick ,  are  ftrokes  drawn  perpendicularly  acrofs 
the  lines  of  a  piece  of  mufick  ;  ufed  to  regulate  the  beating  or 
meafure  of  mufical  time. 

Bar  shot.  n.f.  Two  half  bullets  joined  together  by  an  iron 
bar  ;  ufed  in  fea  engagements  for  cutting  down  the  mafts  and 
rigging. 

To  Bar.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  faften  or  fhut  anything  with  a  bolt,  or  bar. 

My  duty  cannot  fuffer 

T’  obey  in  all  your  daughter’s  hard  commands  ; 

Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors. 

And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you. 

Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

When  you  bar  the  window-fhutters  of  your  lady’s  bedcham¬ 
ber  at  nights,  leave  open  the  faflies  to  let  in  the  air. 

Swift's  Directions  to  the  Chambermaid. 

2.  To  hinder ;  to  obftrudh 

When  law  can  do  no  right, 

Let  it  be  lawful,  that  law  bar  no  wrong.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 

3.  To  prevent. 

The  houfes  of  the  country  were  all  fcattered,  and  yet  not  fo 
far  off  as  that  it  barred  mutual  fuccour.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

Doth  it  not  feem  a  thing  very  probable,  that  God  doth  pur- 
pofely  add,  Do  after  my  judgments  ;  as  giving  thereby  to  un- 
derftand,  that  his  meaning  in  the  former  fentence  was  but  to  bar 
fimilitude  in  fuch  things  as  were  repugnant  to  his  ordinances, 
laws,  and  ftatutes  ?  Hooker. 

4.  To  fhut  out  from. 

Hath  he  fet  bounds  between  their  love  and  me  ? 

I  am  their  mother ;  who  fhall  bar  them  from  me  ? 

Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Our  hope  of  Italy  not  only  loft. 

But  fhut  from  ev’ry  fhore,  and  barr'd  from  ev’ry  coa ft. Dryd. 

5.  To  exclude  from  a  claim. 

God  hath  abridged  it,  by  barring  us  from  fome  things  of 
themfelves  indifferent.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  §  4. 

Give  my  voice  on  Richard’s  fide, 

To  bar  my  mafter’s  heirs  in  true  defeent ! 

God  knows  I  will  not.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

His  civil  adds  do  bind  and  bar  them  all ; 

And  as  from  Adam,  all  corruption  take. 

So,  if  the  father’s  crime  be  capital. 

In  all  the  blood,  law  doth  corruption  make.  SirJ.  Davies. 

It  was  thought  fufficient  not  only  to  exclude  them  from  that 
benefit,  but  to  bar  them  from  their  money.  Clarendon. 

If  he  is  qualified,  why  is  he  barred  the  profit,  when  he  only 
performs  the  conditions  ?  Collier  on  Pride. 

6.  To  prohibit. 

For  though  the  law  of  arms  doth  bar 
The  ufe  of  venom’d  fhot  in  war.  Hudibras. 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of  the  town  ? 
Bar  him  the  playhoufes,  and  you  ftrike  him  dumb.  Addifon. 

7.  To  except ;  to  make  an  exception. 

Well,  we  fhall  fee  your  bearing. — 

— Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  fhall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-n  ight.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

S.  In  law.  To  hinder  the  procefs  of  a  fuit. 

But  buff  and  belt  men  never  know  thefe  cares ; 

No  time,  nor  trick  of  law,  their  action  bars  ; 

Their  caufe  they  to  an  eafier  iffue  put.  Dry  den's  Juvenal. 

From  fuch  delays  as  conduce  to  the  finding  out  of  truth,  a 
criminal  caufe  ought  not  to  be  barred.  Ayliffe' s  Parergon. 

If  a  bifhop  be  a  party  to  a  fuit,  and  excommunicates  his  ad- 
verfary,  fuch  excommunication  fhall  not  difable  or  bar  his  ad- 
verfary.  Ayliffe  s  Parergon. 

9.  To  bar  a  vein. 

This  is  an  operation  performed  upon  the  veins  of  the  legs  of 
a  horfe,  and  other  parts,  with  intent  to  flop  the  malignant  hu¬ 
mours.  It  is  done  by  opening  the  skin  above  it,  di'engaging 
it,  and  tying  it  both  above  and  below,  and  ftriking  between 
two  ligatures. 


Barb. 


BAR 


BARB.  n.f.  [barba,  a  beard,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  grows  in  the  place  of  the  beard. 

The  barbel,  fo  called  by  rcafon  of  his  barb  or  wattels  at  his 
mouth,  under  his  chaps.  Walton's  Angler. 

2.  The  points  that  Band  backward  in  an  arrow,  or  filhing-hook, 
to  hinder  them  from  being  extracted. 

Norlefs  the  Spartan  fear’d,  before  he  found 


BAR 

irifh,  to  bring  them  from  their  delight  of  licentious  barbarifU 
unto  the  love  of  goodnefs  and  civility.  SpenJ'er’s  State  of  Jr  el. 

Divers  great  monarchies  have  rifen  from  barbarifm  to  civi¬ 
lity,  and  fallen  again  to  ruin  Sir  J.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Cruelty;  barbarity;  unpitying hardnefs  of  heart. 

'1  hey  mult  per  force  have  melted, 

And  barbarifm  itfelf  have  pity’d  him.  Shakefp.  Richard  II; 


1  he  fhining  barb  appear  above  the  wound.  Pope's  Iliad.  BarbaRity.  n.f  [from  barbarous.] 


3.  The  armour  for  horfes. 

Their  horfes  were  naked,  without  any  barbs  ;  for  albeit  ma¬ 
ny  brought  barbs,  few  regarded  to  put  them  on.  Hayward. 
Barb.  n.f.  [contracted  from  Barbary  ]  A  Barbary  horfe. 

Thefe  horfes  are  brought  from  Barbary  ;  they  are  commonly 
of  a  (lender  light  fize,  and  very  lean  and  thin,  ufually  chofen 
for  ftallions.  Barbs ,  as  it  is  faid,  may  die,  but  never  grow  old  ; 
the  vigour  and  mettle  of  barbs  never  ceafe,  but  with  their 
life.  Farrier  s  Did}. 

To  Barb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 1,  To  (have;  to  drefs  out  the  beard. 

Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard,  and  fay  it  was  the  defire 
of  the  penitent  to  be  fo  barbed  before  his  death. 


1.  Savagenefs ;  incivility. 

2.  Cruelty ;  inhumanity. 

And  they  did  treat  him  with  all  the  rudenefs,  reproach,  and 
barbarity  imaginable.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii; 

3.  Barbarifm  ;  impurity  of  fpeech. 

Next  Petrarch  followed,  and  in  him  we  fee 
What  rhime  improv’d  in  all  its  height,  can  be 
At  beft  a  pleafmg  found,  and  fweet  barbarity.  Dryden: 

Latin  often  expreffes  that  in  one  word,  which  either  the  bar¬ 
barity  or  narrownefs  of  modern  tongues  cannot  fupply  in  more. 

Dryden. 

AfFeCted  refinements,  which  ended  by  degrees  in  many  bar¬ 
barities ,  before  the  Goths  had  invaded  Italy.  Swift. 


2. 


To  furnifh  horfes  with  armour. 

A  warriour  train 
That  like  a  deluge  pour’d  upon  the  plain  ; 

On  barbed  fteeds  they  rode  in  proud  array, 

Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May. 

3.  To  jag  arrows  with  hooks. 

The  twanging  bows 

Send  fhowers  of  fhafts,  that  on  their  barbed  points 
Alternate  ruin  bear. 

Ba'rbacan.  n.f.  [ barbacane ,  Fr.  barbae  ana.  Span.] 


Shakefp.  Aleafure  for  Meafure.  BA'RBAROUS.  adj.  \barbare,  Fr.  (3  c  $*,&■.] 


Dryden' s  Fables. 


Philips. 


I. 


1. 

T 


A  fortification  placed  before  the  walls  of  a  town. 

Within  the  b  <rbacan  a  porter  fate, 

Day  and  night  duly  keeping  watch  and  ward  : 

Nor  wight,  nor  word  mote  pafs  out  of  the  gate. 

But  in  good  order,  and  with  due  regard.  Fairy  Fhieen. 
A  fortrefs  at  the  end  of  a  bridge. 

An  opening  in  the  wall  through  which  the  guns  are  levelled. 


Barbadoes  Cherry.  [ malphigia ,  Lat.] 


Stranger  to  civility  ;  favage  ;  uncivilized. 

What  need  I  fay  more  to  you  ?  What  ear  is  fo  barbarous , 
but  hath  heard  of  Amphialus  ?  Sidney. 

The  doubtful  damfel  dare  not  yet  commit 

Her  fingle  perfon  to  their  barbarous  truth.  Fairy  ip.  b.  i. 

Thou  art  a  Roman  ;  be  not  barbarous.  Shakefp.  F.  Andron. 

And  he  left  governour,  Philip,  for  his  country  a  Phrygian, 
and  for  manners  more  barbarous  than  he  that  fet  him  there. 

2  Mace.  v.  22; 

A  barbarous  country  muff  be  broken  by  war,  before  it  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  government;  and  when  fubdued,  if  it  be  not  well 
planted,  it  will  eftfoons  return  to  barbarifm.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

2.  Ignorant ;  unacquainted  with  arts. 

They  who  reftored  painting  in  Germany,  not  having  thofe 
reliques  of  antiquity,  retained  that  barbarous  manner.  Dryden. 

3.  Cruel ;  inhuman. 

By  their  barbarous  ufage,  he  died  within  a  few  days,  to  the 
grief  of  all  that  knew  him.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 


It  has  a  fmall  quinquefid  calix,  of  one  leaf,  having  bifid  feg-  Barbarously,  adv.  [from  barbarous.] 


ments ;  the  flower  confifts  of  five  leaves,  in  form  of  a  rofe, 
having  feveral  ftamina  collected  in  form  of  a  tube;  the  ovary, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  flower-cup,  becomes  a  globular,  flefhy, 
foft  fruit;  in  which  is  a  fingle  capfule,  containing  three  ftony 
winged  nuts.  In  the  Weftlndies,  it  rifes  to  be  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  feet  high,  where  it  produces  great  quantities  of  a  pleafant 
tart  fruit ;  propagated  in  gardens  there,  but  in  Europe  it  is  a 
curiofity.  Millar. 


Ignorantly ;  without  knowledge  or  arts. 

In  a' manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  fpeech. 

W e  barbaroufy  call  them  bleft, 

Whilft  fwelling  coffers  break  their  owner’s  reft. 

Cruelly  ;  inhumanly. 

But  yet  you  barbaroufy  murder’d  him.  Dryd.  Span.  Friar. 
She  wilhes  it  may  profper ;  but  her  mother  ufed  one  of  her 
nieces  very  barbaroufy.  Spectator,  N°  483. 


Stepney. 


I. 


BaRbaRoes  Far.  A  bituminous  fubftance,  differing  little  from  BaRbarousness.  n.J.  [from  barbarous.] 
the  petroleum  floating  on  feveral  fprings  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  Woodward’ s  Method  of  Foffils. 

BarbaRian.  n.f.  \barbarus,  Lat.  It  feems  to  have  fignified  at 
firft  only  foreign,  or  a  foreigner ;  but,  in  time,  implied  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  wildnefs  or  cruelty.] 

1.  A  man  uncivilized  ;  untaught;  a  favage. 

Proud  Greece,  all  nations  elfe  barbarians  held, 

Boafting,  her  learning  all  the  world  excell’d.  Denham. 

There  were  not  different  gods  among  the  Greeks  and  barba¬ 
rians.  Stillingfeet’s  Defence  of  Difc.  on  Romijh  Idolatry. 

But  with  defeending  fhow’rs  of  brimftone  fir’d, 

The  wild  barbarian  in  the  ftorm  expir’d.  Addifon. 

2.  A  foreigner. 

I  would  they  were  barbarians ,  as  they  are. 

Though  in  Rome  litter’d.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

3.  A  brutal  monfter ;  a  man  without  pity  :  a  term  of  reproach. 

Thou  fell  barbarian  ! 

What  had  he  done  ?  what  could  provoke  thy  madnefs 
To  aflaffinate  fo  great,  fo  brave  a  man  !  A.  Philips  D.  Mot. 

BarbaRian.  adj.  Belonging  to  barbarians  ;  favage. 

Some  felt  the  filent  ftroke  of  mould’ring  age, 

Barbarian  blindnefs.  .  PoPe's  Fpifles. 

BarbaRick.  adj.  [ barbaricus ,  Lat.]  Foreign  ;  far-fetched. 

The  gorgeous  Eaft,  with  richeft  hand, 

Show’rs  on  her  kings  barbaricj  pearl  and  gold.  Par.  Lof. 

The  eaftern  front  was  glorious  to  behold, 

With  diamond  flaming,  and  barbarick  gold.  Pope. 

BaRbarisM.  n.f  [barbarifmus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  form  of  fpeech  contrary  to  the  purity  and  exaclnefs  of  any 

language.  ,  .  . 

The  language  is  as  near  approaching  to  it,  as  our  modern 

barbarifm  will  allow ;  which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
any  now  extant.  Dryden' s  Juvenal,  Dedication. 

2.  Ignorance  of  arts ;  want  of  learning. 

I  have  for  barbarijm  fpoke  more 

Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  fay. 

Shakefp.  Love  s  Labour  Lojt. 

The  genius  of  Raphael  having  fucceeded  to  the  times  of 
barbarifm  and  ignorance,  the  knowledge  of  painting  is  now  ar¬ 
rived  to  perfection.  Dryd.  Dufejnoy,  Preface. 

3.  Brutality  ;  favagenefs  of  manners ;  incivility. 

Moderation  ought  to  be  had  in  tempering  and  managing  the 

Vol.  I. 


Incivility  of  manners. 

Excellencies  of  mufick  and  poetry  are  grown  to  be  little 
more,  but  the  one  fiddling,  and  the  other  rhiming ;  and  are 
indeed  very  worthy  of  the  ignorance  of  the  friar,  and  the  bar- 
baroufnefs  of  the  Goths.  Femple. 

2.  Impurity  of  language. 

It  is  alfo  much  degenerated  and  impaired,  as  touching  the 
purenefs  of  fpeech  ;  being  overgrown  with  barbaroufnefs. 

Brerewood  on  Languages. 

3.  Cruelty. 

The  barbaroufnefs  of  the  trial,  and  the  perfuafives  of  the 
clergy,  prevailed  to  antiquate  it.  Hale’s  Common  Law  of  Engl. 
To  BaRbecue.  v.  a.  A  term  ufed  in  the  Weft-Indies  for  dref- 
fing  a  hog  whole;  which,  being  fplit  to  the  backbone,  is  laid 
flat  upon  a  large  gridiron,  railed  about  two  foot  above  a  char¬ 
coal  fire,  with  which  it  is  furrounded. 

Oldfield,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endu’d, 

Cries,  fend  me,  gods,  a  whole  hog  barbecu'd.  Pope. 

BaRbecue.  n.f.  A  hog  dreft  whole,  in  the  Weft  Indian  manner. 
BaRbed.  participial  adj.  [from  to  barb.] 

1.  Furnilhed  with  armour. 

His  glittering  armour  he  will  command  to  ruft, 

His  barbed  fteeds  to  ftables.  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

2.  Bearded ;  jagged  with  hooks  or  points. 

If  I  conjeCIure  right,  no  drizzling  fhow’r. 

But  rattling  ftorm  of  arrows  barb' d  with  fire. 

Milton’s  Par.  Lofl,  b.  vi.  /.  544. 

BaRbel.  n.f  [from  barb.] 

j .  A  kind  of  fifh  found  in  rivers,  large  and  ftrong,  but  coarfe. 
The  barbel  is  fo  called,  by  reafon  of  the  barb  or  wattels  at 
his  mouth,  or  under  his  chaps.  Walton's  Angler. 

2.  Knots  of  fuperfluous  flclh  growing  up  in  the  channels  of  the 
mouth  of  a  horfe.  Farrier's  Did}. 

BaRber.  n.  f.  [from  to  barb.]  A  man  who  fhaves  the  beard. 

His  chamber  being  ftived  with  friends  or  luitors,  he  gave  his 
leo-s,  arms,  and  breads  to  his  fervants  to  drefs  ;  his  head  and 
face  to  his  barber-,  his  eyes  to  his  letters,  and  his  ears  to  peti¬ 
tioners.  Wotton . 

With  thofe  thy  boift’rous  locks,  no  worthy  match 
For  valour  to  aflail - 

But  by  the  barber's  razor  beft  fubdu’d.  Alilton’s  Samf.  Agon. 

2  Q,  What 


BAR 

What  fyftem,  Dick,  has  right  averr’d 
The  caufe,  why  woman  has  no  beard  ? 

In  points  like  thefe  we  mull  agree; 

Our  barber  knows  as  much  as  we.  Prior. 

To  BaRber.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Todrefsout;  to  powder. 

Our  courteous  Antony, 

Whom  ne’er  the  word  of  No,  woman  heard  fpealc, 

Being  barber  d  ten  times  o’er,  goes  to  the  feaft. 

Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cl.  opatra. 

Barber-chirurgeon.  n.  f  A  man  who  joins  the  praCtice  of 
furgerv  to  the  barber’s  trade 3  fuch  as  were  all  furgeons  for¬ 
merly,  but  now  it  is  ufed  only  for  a  low  praCtiferof  furgery. 

He  put  himfelf  into  barber-ehirurgeons  hands,  who,  by  unfit 
.  applications,  ratified  the  tumour.  IVifeman's  Surgery. 

Barber-monger,  n.f.  A  word  of  reproach  in  Shakefpeare , 
which  feems  to  fignify  a  fop  ;  a  man  decked  out  by  his  barber. 

Draw,  you  rogue  ;  for  though  it  be  night,  the  moonfhincs ; 
I’ll  make  a  fop  of  the  moonfhine  of  you 3  you  whorefoh,  cul- 
lionly,  barber-monger ,  draw.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

BaRberry.  77. y;  [berberiS)  Lat.]  Pipperidge  bulh. 

It  is  fet  with  fharp  prickles  ;  the  leaves  are  long,  and  ferrat- 
ed  on  the  edges  3  the  flowers  confift  of  fix  leaves,  which  ex¬ 
pand  in  form  of  a  rofe,  and  arc  of  a  yellow  colour  3  the  fruit 
is  long,  of  an  acid  tafte,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  of  a  red  colour, 
and  grows  in  clufters  3  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  whitifh.  The 
fpecies  are,  r.  The  common  barberry.  2.  Barberry  without 
Hones.,  T  he  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  very  common  in  England, 
and  often  planted  for  hedges.  Millar. 

Barberry  is  a  plant  that  bears  a  fruit  very  ufeful  in  houfe- 
wifery  ;  that  which  beareth  its  fruit  without  Hones  is  counted 
beft.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Bard.  n.f.  \kardd,  Welch.]  A  poet. 

There  is  amongft  the  Irifh  a  kind  of  people  called  bards , 
which  are  to  them  inftead  of  poets  5  whofe  profefiion  is  to  fet 
forth  the  praifes  or  difpraifes  of  men  in  their  poems  or  rhimes  3 
the  which  are  had  in  high  regard  and  eftimation  among  them. 

Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

And  many  bards  that  to  the  trembling  chord, 

Can  tune  t  eir  timely  voices  cunningly.  Fairy  ^ hieen ,  b.  i. 

The.  lard  who  firfl  adorn’d  our  native  tongue. 

Tun’d  to  hisBritifh  lyre  this  ancient  fong, 

Which  Homer  might  without  a  blufh  rehearfe.  Dryden. 

BARE.  adj.  [bape.  Sax.  bar3  Dan.] 

1.  Naked  3  without  covering. 

The  trees  are  bare  and  naked,  which  ufe  both  to  cloath  and 
houfe  the  kern.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Then  ftretch’d  her  arms  t’  embrace  the  body  bare  3 
Her  clafping  hands  inclofe  but  empty  air.  Dryden. 

In  the  old  Roman  ftatues,  thefe  two  parts  were  always  bare , 
and  expofed  to  view,  as  much  as  our  hands  and  face  at  prefent. 

Addifon' s  Travels. 

2.  Uncovered  in  refpeCt. 

Though  the  lords  ufed  to  be  covered  whilft  the  commons 
were  bare ,  yet  the  commons  would  not  be  bare  before  the  Scot- 
tifh  commiffioners  3  and  fo  none  were  covered.  Clarendon. 

3.  Unadorned  3  plain  5  fimple  3  without  ornament. 

Yet  was  their  manners  then  but  bare  and  plain  3 
For  th’  antique  world  excefs  and  pride  did  hate.  Fairy  KK 

4.  Detected  ;  without  concealment. 

Thefe  falfe  pretexts  and  varnifh’d  colours  failing. 

Bare  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  muft  thou  appear  ? 

Milton  s  Sampfon  Agonifles3  l.  go  r. 

5.  Poor  3  without  plenty. 

Were  it  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  clergy  fhould  be  left 
as  bare  as  the  apoftles,  when  they  had  neither  ftaff  nor  ferip  3 
God  would,  I  hope,  endue  them  with  the  felf-fame  afleCtion. 

Hooker ,  Preface. 

Even  from  a  bare  treafury,  my  fuccefs  has  been  contrary  to 
that  of  Mr.  Cowley.  Dryden  s  Epifles3  Dedication. 

6.  Mere. 

It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  flate 
To  one  whom  they  had  punifh’d.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

You  have  an  exchequer  of  words,  and  no  other  treafure  for 
your  followers  ;  for  it  appears,  by  their  bare  liveries,  that  they 
live  by  your  bare  words.  Shakefp.  Tzvo  Gent,  of  Verona. 

Nor  are  men  prevailed  upon  by  bare  words,  only  through  a 
defeCt  of  knowledge  3  but  carried,  with  thefe  puffs  of  wind, 
contrary  to  knowledge.  South. 

7.  Threadbare  ;  much  worn  j  as,  bare  liveries,  in  the  Iaft  quota¬ 
tion  from  Shakefpeare. 

8.  Not  united  with  any  thing  elfe. 

A  defire  to  draw  all  things  to  the  determination  of  bare  and 
naked  Scripture,  hath  caufed  much  pains  to  be  taken  in  abating 
the  credit  of  man.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  §  7. 

T  hat  which  offendeth  us,  is  the  great  difgrace  which  they 
offer  unto  our  cuftom  of  bare  reading  the  word  of  God.  Hooker. 

9.  Sometimes  it  has  of  before  the  thing  taken  away. 

Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  defpair ; 

For,  tho’  your  violence  fhould  leave  them  bare 
Of  gold  and  filver,  fwords  and  darts  remain.  Dryden' s  Juv. 
Making  a  law  to  reduce  interefl,  will  not  raife  the  price  of 
land  3  it  will  only  leave  the  country  barer  of  money.  Locke. 


B  A  II 


To  Bare.  v.a.  [from  the  adjeCtive.]  Toftrip;  to  make  bare 
or  naked. 

The  turtle  on  the  bared  branch, 

Laments  the  wounds  that  death  did  launch.  Spenfer . 

There  is  a  fabulous  narration,  that  an  herb  growcih  in  the 
likenefs  of  a  lamb,  and  feedeth  upon  the  grafs,  in  fuch  fort  as  it 
will  bare  the  grafs  round  about.  Bacon  s  jSaiui  at  Hiflory. 

Eriphyle  here  he  found 

Baring  her  breaflr,  yet  bleeding  with  the  wound.  Dryden. 

He  bar'd  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs: 

Then  on  a  riling  ground  the  trunks  he  plac  d.  Dryden . 

For  virtue,  when  I  point  the  pen, 

Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  ftar  3 
Can  there  be  wanting  to  defend  her  caufe, 

Lights  of  the  church,  or  guardians  of  the  laws  ?  P ope. 

Bare,  or  Bore.  The  preterite  of  to  bear.  See  1  o  Bear. 

BaRebone.  n.f.  [from  bare  and  bone.]  Lean,  fo  that  the  bones 
appear. 

Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  barebone  5  how  long  is  it 
ago,  Jack,  fince  thou  fawefl  thy  own  knee  ?  Shakefp,  Hen.  IV. 

Barefaced,  adj.  [from  bare  and  facef\ 

1.  With  the  face  naked  3  not  mafked. 

Your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  and  then  you  will 
play  barefaced.  Shakefp.  Midfum?ners  Bight's  Dream. 

2.  Shamelefs  3  unreferved  3  without  concealment  5  without  dif- 
guife. 

The  animofities  encreafed,  and  the  parties  appeared  bare¬ 
faced  againfl  each  other.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

It  is"moft  certain,  that  barefaced  bawdry  is  the  pooreft  pre¬ 
tence  to  wit  imaginable.  Dryden. 

Barefacedly,  adv.  [from  barefaced.]  Openly  3  fhamefully  3 
without  difguife. 

Though  only  fome  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  barefaced- 
ly3  yet,  perhaps,  we  fhould  hear  more,  did  not  fear  tie  people’s 
tongues.  Locke. 

ID  ref  a'cedness.  n.f.  [from  barefaced .]  Effrontery  3  aflu- 
rance  3  audacioufnefs. 

BaRefoot.  adj.  [from  bare  and  foot.']  Without  fhoes. 

She  muft  have  a  hufband  5 

I  muft  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding  day.  Shakefp. 

Going  to  find  a  barefoot  brother  out. 

One  of  our  order.  Shakefp.  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

Ambitious  love  hath  fo  in  me  offended. 

That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon 
With  fainted  vow.  Shakefpeare. 

Envoys  deferibe  this  holy  man,  with  his  Alcaydes  about 
him,  ftanding  barefoot ,  bowing  to  the  earth.  Addifon. 

Barefo'oted.  adj.  Without  fhoes. 

He  himfelf,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  barefooted ,  came  to 
offer  himfelf  to  the  diferetion  of  Leonatus.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

BaRegnawn.  adj.  [from  bare  and  gnawn.]  Eaten  bare. 

Know  my  name  is  loft  3 

By  treafon’s  tooth  baregnawn  and  cankerbit.  Shak.  K  Lear. 

Bareheaded,  adj.  [from  bare  and  head.]  Uncovered  in  re- 
fpecl. 

He,  bareheaded ,  lower  than  his  proud  fteed’s  neck, 

Befpoke  them  thus.  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

Next,  before  the  chariot,  went  two  men  bareheaded.  Bacon. 

The  viCtor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  afide. 

Bareheaded ,  popularly  low  he  bow’d.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

Ba'rely.  adv.  [from  bare.] 

1.  Nakedly. 

2.  Merely  3  only;  without  any  thing  more. 

The  external  adminiftration  of  his  word  is  as  well  by  read¬ 
ing  barely  the  Scripture,  as  by  explaining  the  fame.  Hooker. 

The  duke  of  Lancafter  is  dead  3 
And  living  too,  for  now  his  fon  is  duke — 

• - Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue.  Shakefp.  Richardll. 

He  barely  nam’d  the  ftreet,  promis’d  the  wine  3 
But  his  kind  wife  gave  me  the  very  fign.  Donne. 

Where  the  balance  of  trade  barely  pays  for  commodities  with 
commodities,  there  money  muft  be  lent,  or  elfe  the  debts  can¬ 
not  be  paid.  Locke. 

BaReness.  n.f.  [from bare.] 

r.  Nakednefs. 

So  you  ferve  us. 

Till  we  ferve  you  3  but  when  you  have  our  rofes. 

You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourfelves, 

And  mock  us  with  our  barenefs.  Shak  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

2.  Leannefs. 

For  their  poverty,  I  know  not  where  they  had  that;  and 
for  their  barenefs3  they  never  learned  that  of  me.  Shak.Hen.lV . 

3.  Poverty. 

Were  itftript  of  its  privileges,  and  made  as  like  the  primi¬ 
tive  church  for  its  barenefs  as  its  purity,  it  could  legally  want 
all  fuch  privileges.  South. 

4.  Meannefs  of  clothes. 

BA'RGAIN.  n.f.  [bar gen  3  Welch ;  bargaigne,  Fr.] 

1.  A  contractor  agreement  concerning  the  fale  of  fomething. 
What  is  marriage  but  a  very  bargain  ?  wherein  is  fought  al¬ 
liance,  or  portion,  or  reputation,  with  fome  defire  of"  i flue  3 
and  not  the  faithful  nuptial  union  of  man  and  wife.  Bacon. 

2  No 


bar 

No  more  can  be  due  to  me, 

Than  at  the  bargain  made  was  meant; 

2.  The  thing  bought  or  fold. 

Give  me  but  my  price  for  the  other  two,  and  you  fhall  even 
have  that  into  the  bargain.  L'Ejlrange. 

He  who  is  at  the  charge  of  a  tutor  at  home,  may  crive  his 
fon  a  more  genteel  carriage,  with  greater  learning  into  the bar- 
gam ,  than  any  at  fchool  can  do.  t  , 

3.  Stipulation.  °L  e‘ 

There  was  a  difference  between  cm, rtef.es  received  from 
then  mailer  and  the  duke ,  for  that  the  dulce’s  might  have  ends 
ot  utility  and  bargain  ;  where,s  their  matter’s  could  not. 

a  o  1  1  .  ,  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

4.  An  unexpected  reply,  tending  to  obfeenity.  J 

Where  fold  he  bargains ,  whipttitch  r  Dryden' s  Mac flecknoe 
As  to  bargains, ,  few  of  them  feem  to  be  excellent,  becaufe 
they  all  terminate  in  one  tingle  point. 

No  maid  at  court  is  lefs  atham’d,  J  ' 

Howe’er  for  felling  bargains  fam’d.  Swift 

5*  An  event ;  an  upfhot :  a  low  fenfe. 

I  am  forry  for  thy  misfortune ;  however  we  mutt  make  the 
belt  ot  a  bad  bargain :  thou  art  in  jeopardy,  that  is  certain. 

6  jn  kw  Arbuthnot' s  Hijiory  of  j.  Bull. 

Bargain  and.  fale  is  a  contract-  or  agreement  made  for  ma- 
nours,  lands,  &c.  alfo  the  transferring  the  property  of  them 
from  t..e  bargainer  to  the  bargainee.  "  Cowel. 

ToBa'rgain.  v,  n,  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  a  contract  for 
the  tale  or  purchafe  of  any  thing;  often  with  for. 

Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen  ; 

And  not  to  feek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich. 

So  worthlefs  peafants  bargain  for  their  wives, 

As  market  men  for  oxen,  iheep,  or  horfe.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 
For  thofe  that  are  like  to  be  in  plenty,  they  may  be  bargained 
for  upon  the  ground.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  6  7  5 . 

The  thrifty  ttate  will  bargain  ere  they  fight  Dryden. 
It  is  pcflible  the  great  duke  may  bargain  for  the  republickof 
Lucca,  by  the  help  of  his  great  treafures.  Addifon  on  Italy. 
Bargainee'.  n.J.  [from  bargain .]  He  or  fhe  that  accepts  a 
bargain. 

O 

Bargainer,  n.  f  [from  bargain.]  The  perfon  who  profers, 
or  makes  a  bargain. 

BARGE,  n.  f.  [ bargie ,  Dut.  from  barga,  low  Lat.] 

1 .  A  boat  for  pleafure. 

The  barge  fhe  fat  in,  like  a  burnifh’d  throne. 

Burnt  on  the  water.  khakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra . 

It  was  confulted,  when  I  had  taken  my  barge.,  and  gone  a- 
fhore,  that  my  Chip  fhould  have  fet  fail  and  left  me  there. 

Raleigh's  Effays. 

Plac’d  in  the  gilded  barge. 

Proud  with  the  burden  of  fo  fweet  a  charge ; 

With  painted  oars  the  youths  begin  to  fweep 

Neptune’s  fmooth  face.  Waller. 

2.  A  boat  for  burden. 

Ba'rger.  n.  f.  [from  barge.]  The  manager  of  a  barge. 

Howfoever,  many  wafarers  make  themfelves  glee,  by  put¬ 
ting  the  inhabitants  in  mind  of  this  privilege;  who  again, 
efpecially  the  women,  like  the  Campellians  in  the  north,  and 
the  London  bargers ,  forflow  not  to  baigne  them. 

Carew  s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

BARK,  n.f  [ barck ,  Dan.] 

1.  The  rind  or  covering  of  a  tree. 

Trees  laft  according  to  the  ftrength  and  quantity  of  their  fap 
and  juice ;  being  well  munited  by  their  bark  againft  the  inju¬ 
ries  of  the  air.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  583. 

Wand’ring  in  the  dark, 

Phyficians  for  the  tree  have  found  the  bark.  Dryden. 

2.  A  fmall  fliip.  [from  barca,  low  Lat.] 

Things,  I  fay,  being  in  this  ttate,  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the 
duke  of  Parma  mutt  have  flown,  if  he  would  have  come  into 
England  ;  for  he  could  neither  get  bark  nor  mariner  to  put  to 
fea.  Bacon  on  the  War  with  Spain. 

It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 

Built  in  th’  eclipfe,  and  rigg’d  with  curfes  dark. 

That  funk  fo  low  that  facred  head  of  thine.  Milton. 

Who  to  a  woman  trufts  his  peace  of  mind, 

Trufts  a  frail  bark  with  a  tempeftuous  wind.  Granville. 
To  Bark.  v.  n.  [beopcan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  make  the  noife  which  a  dog  makes,  when  he  threatens  or 
purfues. 

Sent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world,  fcarce  half  made  up. 

And  that  fo  lamely  and  unfafiiionably, 

That  dogs  tori  at  me.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Why  do  your  dogs  bark  fo  ?  be  there  bears  i’  th’  town  ? 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

In  vain  the  herdman  calls  him  back  again; 

The  dogs  ftand  off  afar,  and  bar’k  in  vain.  Cowley. 

2.  To  clamour  at ;  to  purfue  with  reproaches. 

Vile  is  the  vengeance  on  the  allies  cold, 

And  envy  bafe,  to  bark  at  fleeping  fame. 

Fairy  Jhieen,  b.  ii.  cant.  viii. 


BAR 

#  t  You  dare  patronage 
I  he  envious  barling  of  your  faucy  tongue, 

Againft  my  lord  the  duke  of  Somerfet !  Shakefp.  Henry  VI; 

o  ARK.  v.  a.  [lrom  the  noun.]  To  ftrip  trees  of  their 
bark. 

I  he  fevereft  penalties  ought  to  be  put  upon  barking  any  tree 
that  is  not  felled.  6 

hefe  trees,  after  they  are  barked,^  and  cut  into  fhape,  are 
tumbled  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  ftream. 

R  .  Addifon' s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Bark-eared,  adj.  [from  bark  and  bare.]  Stripped  of  the 
bark. 

Excorticated  and  bark-bared  trees  may  be  preferred,  by  nou- 
rifhing  up  afbootfrom  the  foot,  or  below  the  ftripped  place, 
cutting  the  body  of  the  tree  Hoping  off  a  little  above  the  flioot, 
and  it  will  quickly  heal,  and  be  covered  with  bark. 

r,  ,  Mortimer' s  Art  of  Husbandry. 

Ba'rker  .'n.f.  [from  bark.] 

1.  One  that  barks  or  clamours. 

What  hath  he  done  more  than  a  bafe  cur  ?  barked  and  made 
a  node  .  had  a  fool  or  two  to  fpit  in  his  mouth  ?  But  they  are 
rather  enemies  of  my  fame  than  me,  thefe  barkers. 

.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Difcovery. 

2.  [ftom  bark  of  trees.]  One  that  is  employed  in  ttrippino- 

trees.  '  ^  & 

Barky,  adj.  [from  bark.]  Confifting  of  bark;  containing 

DEl'lCa 

Ivy  fo  enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 

^  _  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor . 

BA  RLEY.  n.  f.  [derived  by  Junius  from  "Q.J 

It  hath  a  thick  f pike  ;  the  calyx,  hufle,  awn,  and  flower,  are 
like  thofe  of  wheat  or  rye,  but  the  awns  are  rough  ;  the  feed  is 
fweHing  in  the  middle,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  ends  in  a  fharp 
point,  to  which  the  husks  are  clofely  united.  The  fpecies  are, 
1.  Common  long-eared  barley.  2.  Winter  or  fquaretotoy,  by 
fome  called  big.  3.  Sprat  barley,  or  battledoor  barley.  All  thefe 
forts  of  barley  are  fown  in  the  fpringof  the  year,  in  a  dry  time. 
In  fome  very  dry  light  land,  the  barley  is  fown  early  in  March  ; 
but  in  ftrong  clayey  foils  it  is  not  fown  till  April.  The  fquare 
barley,  or  big,  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  north  of  England,  --md 
in  Scotland  ;  and  is  hardier  than  the  other  forts.  Where  barley 
is  fown  upon  new  broken  up  land,  the  ufual  method  is  to 
plough  up  the  land  in  March,  and  let  it  lie  fallow  until  June; 
at  which  time  it  is  ploughed  again,  and,  fown  with  turneps, 
which  are  eaten  by  fheep  in  winter,  by  whofe  dung  the  land  is 
greatly  improved  ;  and  then,  in  March  following,  the  ground 
is  ploughed  again,  and  fown  with  barley.  Millar. 

Barley  is  emollient,  moiftening,  and  expectorating ;  barley 
was  chofen  by  Hippocrates  as  proper  food  in  inflammatory  dif- 
tempers.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments « 

Ba'rle v bra ke.  n.  f.  A  kind  of  rural  play. 

By  neighbours  prais’d  fire  went  abroad  thereby. 

At  barleybrake  her  fweet  fwift  feet  to  try.  Sidney. 

Barley  broth,  n.f.  [from  barley  and  broth.]  A  low  word, 
fometimes  ufed  for  ftrong  beer. 

Can  fodden  water, 

A  drench  for  furreyn’d  jades,  their  barley  broth. 

Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  fuch  valiant  heat  ?  Shak.  Hen.V. 
Barley  corn.  n.  f.  [from  barley  and  corn.]  A  grain  of  bar¬ 
ley  ;  the  beginning  of  our  meafure  of  length ;  the  third  part 
of  an  inch. 

A  long,  long  journey,  choak’d  with  brakes  and  thorns. 

Ill  meafur’d  by  ten  thoufand  barley  corns.  Tickell. 

Barley  mow.  77.  f.  [from  barley  and  mow.]  The  place  w’here 
reaped  barley  is  flowed  up. 

Whenever  by  yon  barley  mow  I  pafs, 

Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lafs.  Gay's  Pajlorals. 

BARM.  n.f.  [burm,  Welch;  beopm,  Sax.]  Yeaft  ;  the  ferment 
,  Put  into  drink  to  make  it  work,  and  into  bread,  to  lighten  and 
fwell  it. 

Are  you  not  he 

That  fometimes  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm , 

Miflead  light  wand’rers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ?  Shakefpear. 
You  may  try  the  force  of  imagination,  upon  flaying  the 
working  of  beer  when  the  barm  is  put  into  it. 

Bacon's  Nat.  Hijiory ,  N°  992. 
Ba'rmy.  adj.  [from  barm.]  Containing  barm. 

Their  jovial  nights  in  frolicks  and  in  play  . 

They  pafs,  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away  ; 

And  their  cold  ftomachs  with  crown’d  goblets  cheer. 

Of  windy  cider,  and  of  barmy  bear.  Dryden’ s  Virgil. 

Barn.  n.f.  [bejm,  Sax.]  A  place  or  houfe  for  laying  up  any 
fort  of  grain,  hay,  or  ftraw,  &c. 

In  vain  the  barns  expect  their  promis’d  load, 

Nor  barns  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  heap’d  abroad.  Dryden. 

I  took  notice  of  the  make  of  feveral  barns  here  :  after  hav¬ 
ing  laid  a  frame  of  wood,  they  place,  at  the  four  corners  of  it, 
four  blocks,  in  fuch  a  fhape  as  neither  mice  nor  vermin  can 
creep  up.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Ba'rnacle.  n.f  [probably  of  beapn,  Sax.  a  child,  and  aac,  Sax. 
an  oak.] 
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1.  A  bird  like  a  goofe,  fabuloufly  fuppofed  to  grow  on  trees. 

Surely  it  is  beyond  even  an  atheift’s  credulity  and  impu¬ 
dence,  to  affirm  that  the  firft  men  might  grow  upon  trees,  as 
the  ftory  goes  about  barnacles  ;  or  perhaps  might  be  the  lice  ol 
tome  vaft  prodigious  animals,  whole  fpecies  is  now  extindf. 

Bentley  s  Sermons. 

And  from  the  moft  refin’d  of  faints, 

As  naturally  grow  mifcreants, 

As  barnacles  turn  folan  geefe 

In  th’  illands  of  the  Orcades.  Hudibras ,  p.  ill.  c.  ii. 

2.  An  inftrument  made  commonly  of  iron  for  the  ufe  of  farriers, 

to  hold  a  horfe  by  the  nofe,  to  hinder  him  from  ftruggling  when 
anv  incifion  is  made.  Farrier  s  Did. 

BAROMETER.,  n.f.  [from  (3d&,  weight,  and  meafure.] 
A  machine  for  meafuring  the  weight  of  the  atmol'phere,  and 
the  variations  in  it,  in  order  chiefly  to  determine  the  changes 
of  the  weather.  It  differs  from  the  barofcope,  which  only 
fhews  that  the  air  is  heavier  at  one  time  than  another,  without 
fpecifying  the  difference.  The  barometer  is  founded  upon  the 
Torricellian  experiment,  fo  called  from  Torricelli  the  inventor 
of  it,  at  Florence,  in  1643  ;  which  is  a  glafs  tube  filled  with 
mercury,  horizontally  fealed  at  one  end ;  the  other  open  and 
immerged  in  a  bafon  of  ftagnant  mercury;  fo  that,  as  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  diminifhes,  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
wilffdefcend,  and,  as  it  encreafes,  the  mercury  will  afcend  ;  the 
column  of  mercury  fufpended  in  the  tube,  being  always  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  render  the  changes  in  the  barometer  more  fenfible, 
in  order  to  meafure  the  atmofphere  more  accurately;  and  hence 
arofe  a  great  number  of  barometers ,  of  different  ftrudtures.  Dr. 
Halley  obferves,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions ,  that  in  calm 
weather,  when  the  air  is  inclined  to  rain,  the  mercury  is  com¬ 
monly  low ;  in  ferene  good  fettled  weather,  high.  On  great 
winds,  though  unaccompanied  with  rain,  the  mercury  is  lowed; 
of  all,  with  regard  to  the  point  of  the  compafs  the  wind  blows 
on.  The  greateft  heights  of  the  mercury  are  on  eafterly  and 
north-eafterly  winds,  cater  is  paribus.  After  great  ftorrns  of 
wind,  when  the  mercury  has  been  low,  it  rifes  again  vefyfaft. 
In  calm  frofty  weather,  it  ftands  high.  The  more  northerly 
places  find  greater  alterations  than  the  more  fouthern ;  and 
within  the  tropicks,  and  near  them,  there  is  little  or  no  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  height  of  the  mercury.  The  rifing  of  the  mercury 
foiebodes  fair  weather  after  foul,  and  an  eafterly  or  north- 
eafterly  wind  ;  its  falling  portends  foutherly  or  wefterly  winds, 
or  both.  In  a  ftorm,  the  mercury  beginning  to  rife,  is  a  pretty 
fare  fign  that  it  begins  to  abate.  But  there  are  frequently  great 
chano-es  in  the  air,  without  any  perceptible  alteration  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer.  I  he  alterations  of  the  weight  of  the  an,  are  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  to  be  the  caufe  of  thofe  in  the  barometer ;  but 
philofophers  cannot  eafily  determine  whence  thofe  alterations 
rife  in  the  atmofphere. 

The  meafuring  the  heights  of  mountains,  and  finding  the 
elevation  of  places  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  hath  been  much 
promoted  bv  barometrical  experiments,  founded  upon  that  ef- 
fential  property  of  the  air,  its  gravity  or  preffure.  As  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  counterpoifed  by  a  column 
of  air  of  equal  weight,  fo  whatever  caufes  make  the  air  heavier 
or  lighter,  the  preffure  of  it  will  be  thereby  encreafed  or  leffen- 
ed,  and  of  confequence  the  mercury  will  rife  or  fall.  Again, 
the  air  is  condenfed  or  expanded,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  or 
force  that  prefles  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  higher  from  the  fea, 
in  the  midland  countries,  the  mercury  defeends  the  lower;  be- 
caufe  the  air  becomes  more  ratified  and  lighter,  and  it  falls 
loweft  upon  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains.  Harris. 

Gravity  is  another  property  of  air,  whereby  it  counterpoifes 
a  column  of  mercury  from  twenty-feven  inches  and  one  half 
to  thirty  and  one  half,  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere  varying 
one  tenth,  which  are  its  utmoft  limits  ;  fo  that  the  exadt  (peci- 
fick  gravity  of  the  air  cannot  be  determined  when  the  barometer 
ftands  at  thirty  inches,  with  a  moderate  heat  of  the  weather. 

Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Barome'trical.  adj.  [from  barometer.']  Relating  to  the  baro- 

meter.  .  -711 

He  is  very  accurate  in  making  barometrical  and  thermome- 

trical  inftruments.  Derham's  Phyfico-Theology. 

BA'RON.  n.  f.  [The  etymology  of  this  word  is  very  uncertain. 
Baro,  among  the  Romans,  fign ified  a  brave  warriour,  or  a  bru¬ 
tal  man  ;  and,  from  the  firft  of  thefe  fignifications.  Menage  de¬ 
rives  baron ,  as  a  term  of  military  dignity.  Others  fuppofe  it 
originally  to  fignify  only  a  man  ;  in  which  fenfe  baron ,  or  va¬ 
ran,  is  ft  ill  ufed  by  the  Spaniards ;  and,  to  confirm  this  conjec¬ 
ture,  our  law  yet  ufes  baron  and  femme ,  hufband  and  wife. 
Others  deduce  it  from  her,  an  old  Gauliih  word,  fignifying 
commander  ;  others  from  the  Hebrew  "111. ■>  °f  the  fame  im¬ 
port.  Some  think  it  a  contraction  of  par  hotntne ,  or  pee) ,  which 
feems  leaft  probable.] 

j.  A  degree  of  nobility  next  to  a  vifeount.  It  may  be  probably 
thought,  that  anciently,  in  England,  all  thofe  were  called  ba¬ 
rons ,  that  had  fuch  ftgntories  as  we  now  call  court  barons.  And 
it  is  ffaid,  that,  after  the  conqucft,  all  fuch  came  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  fat  as  nobles  in  the  upper  houfe.  But  when,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  it  appeared,  that  the  parliament  was  too  much  crouded 
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with  fuch  multitudes,  it  became  a  cuftom,  that  none  fhould 
come,  but  fuch  as  the  king,  for  their  extraordinary  wifdom  or 
quality,  thought  good  to  call  by  writ ;  which  writ  ran  hac  vice 
tantum.  After  that,  men,  feeing  that  this  ftate  of  nobility  was 
but  cafual,  and  depending  merely  on  the  prince  s  pleamie,  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  king  letters  patent  of  this  dignity  to  them  and 
their  heirs  male  :  and  thefe  were  called  barons  by  letters  patent, 
or  by  creation;  whofe  pofterity  are  now  thofe  barons  that  are 
called  lords  of  the  parliament ;  of  which  kind  the  king  may 
create  more  at  his  pleafure.  It  is  neverthelefs  thought,  that  there 
are  yet  barons  by  writ,  as  well  as  barons  by  letters  patent,  and  that 
they  may  be  difeerned  by  their  titles  ;  the  barons  by  writ  being 
thofe,  that  to  the  title  of  lord  have  their  own  furnames  annex¬ 
ed  ;  whereas  the  barons  by  letters  patent,  are  named  by  their 
baronies.  Thefe  barons  which  were  firft  by  writ,  may  now 
juftly  alfo  be  called  barons  by  prefeription  ;  for  that  they  have 
continued  barons ,  in  themfelves  and  their  anceftors,  beyond  the 
memory  of  man.  There  are  alfo  barons  by  tenure,  as  the  bi- 
fhops  of  the  land,  who,  by  virtue  of  baronies  annexed  to  their 
bifhopricks,  have  always  had  place  in  the  upper  houfe  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  are  called  lords  fpiritual. 

2.  Baron  is  an  officer,  as  barons  of  the  exchequer  to  the  king  :  of 
thefe  the  principal  is  called  lord  chief  baron ,  and  the  three  others 
are  his  affiftants,  between  the  king  and  his  fubjedts,  in  caufes 
of  juftice,  belonging  to  the  exchequer. 

3.  There  are  alfo  barons  of  the  cinque  ports  ;  two  to  each  of  the 

feven  towns,  Haftings,  Winchelfea,  Rye,  Rumney,  Hithe,  Do¬ 
ver,  and  Sandwich,  that  have  places  in  the  lower  houfe  of  par¬ 
liament.  Cowel. 

They  that  bear 

The  cloth  of  ftate  above,  are  four  barons 

Of  the  cinque  ports.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

4.  Baron  is  ufed  for  the  hufband  in  relation  to  his  wife.  Cowel . 

5.  A  baron  of  beef  is  when  the  two  firloins  are  not  cut  afunder, 

but  joined  together  by  the  end  of  the  backbone.  Did. 

Ba'ronage.  n.f.  [from  baron.] 

1 .  The  body  of  barons  and  peers. 

His  charters  of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  of  the  foreft, 
were  hardly,  and  with  difficulty,  gained  by  his  baronage  at 
Staines,  A.  D.  1215.  Hales  Common  Law  of  England, 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  baron. 

3.  The  land  which  gives  title  to  a  baron. 

Ba'roness.  n.f.  [baronefja,  Ital.  baroniffa,L,zt.]  A  baron’s  lady. 

Ba'ronet.  n.  f.  [of  A?ro/z  and  tf,  diminutive  termination.]  The 
loweft  degree  of  honour  that  is  hereditary  ;  it  is  below  a  baron 
and  above  a  knight;  and  has  the  pretedency  of  all  other  knights, 
except  the  knights  of  the  garter.  It  was  firft  founded  by  king 
James  I.  A.  D.  r  6 1 1 .  Cowel.  But  it  appears  by  the  following 
pafffge,  that  the  term  was  in  ufe  before,  though  in  another 
fenfe. 

King  Edward  III.  being  bearded  and  crofted  by  the  clergy, 
they  being  too  ftrong  for  him,  fo  as  he  could  not  order  and 
reform  things,  was  advifed  to  diredt  out  his  writs  to  certain 
gentlemen  of  the  beft  abilities,  entitling  them  therein  barons 
in  the  next  parliament.  By  which  means  he  had  fo  many  ba¬ 
rons  in  his  parliament,  as  were  able  to  weigh  down  the  cler¬ 
gy  ;  which  barons  were  not  afterwards  lords,  but  baronets ,  as 
fundry  of  them  do  yet  retain  the  name.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Ba'rony.  n.f.  \baronnic,Yx.  beopny,  Sax.]  That  honour  or 
lordfhip  that  gives  title  to  a  baron.  Such  are  not  only  the  fees 
of  temporal  barons,  but  of  bilhops  alfo.  Cowel. 

Ba'roscope.  n.f.  and  <rx<mta.]  An  inftrument  to  fhew 

the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  See  BAROMETER. 

If  there  was  always  a  calm,  the  equilibrium  could  only  be 
changed  by  the  contents ;  where  the  winds  are  not  variable, 
the  alterations  of  the  barofcope  are  very  fmall.  Arbuth.  on  Air. 

Ba'rracan.  n.f.  [bouracan,  or  barracan,  Fr.J  A  ftrong  thick 
kind  of  camelot. 

'  Ba'rrack.  n.f.  [ barracca ,  Span.] 

1.  Little  cabins  made  by  the  Spanifh  fifhermen  on  the  fea  fliore; 
or  little  lodges  for  foldiers  in  a  camp. 

2.  It  is  generally  taken  among  us  for  buildings  to  lodge  foldiers. 

Ba'rrator.  n.f.  [from  barat,  oldFr.  from  which  is  ftill  retained 

barateur ,  a  cheat.]  A  wrangler,  and  encourager  of  law  fuits. 

Will  it  not  refledt  as  much  on  thy  charadler,  Nic,  to  turn 
barrator  in  thy  old  days,  a  ftirrer  up  of  quarrels  amongft  thy 
neighbours.  Arbuthnot' s  Hi/lory  of  J.  Bid!. 

Barratry,  n.f.  [from  barrator.]  The  practice  or  crime  of 
a  barrator ;  foul  pradtice  in  law. 

’Tis  arrant  barratry ,  that  bears 

Point  blank  an  adlion  ’gainft  our  laws.  Hudibras. 

Ba'rrel.  n.f.  [ bar'll ,  Welch.] 

1.  A  round  wooden  veffel  to  be  flopped  clofe. 

It  hath  been  obferved  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  an  empty 
barrel  knocked  upon  with  the  finger,  giveth  a  diapafon  to  the 
found  of  the  like  barrel  full.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory ,  N®  186. 

Trembling  to  approach 

The  little  barrel,  which  he  fears  to  broach.  Dryderis  Perftus, 

2.  A  particular  meafure  in  liquids.  A  barrel  of  wine  is  thirty 
one  gallons  and  a  half;  of  ale,  thirty  two  gallons;  of  beer, 
thirty  fix  gallons,  and  of  beer  vinegar,  thirty  four  gallons. 

3.  In  dry  meafure.  A  barrel  of  Effex  butter  contains  one  hundred 

and 
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and  fix  pounds  ;  of  Suffolk  butter,  two  hundred  and  fifty  fix.  A 
barrel  of  herrings  fhould  contain  thirty  two  gallons  wine 
mcafure,  holding  ufually  a  thoufand  herrings. 

Several  colleges,  inftead  of  limiting  their  rents  to  a  certain 
fum,  prevailed  with  their  tenants  to  pay  the  price  of  fo  many 
barrels  of  corn,  as  the  market  went.  Swift* 

*  Any  thing  hollow,  as  the  barrel  of  a  gun  ;  that  part  which 
holds  the  {hot. 

Take  the  barrel  of  a  long  gun  perfectly  bored,  fet  it  upright 
with  the  breech  upon  the  ground,  and  take  a  bullet  exadtly  fit 
for  it ;  then  if  you  fuck  at  the  mouth  of  the  barrel  ever  fo 
gently,  the  bullet  will  come  up  fo  forcibly,  that  it  will  hazard 
the  ftriking  out  your  teeth.  L)igby  on  Bodies. 

5.  A  cylinder;  frequently  that  cylinder  about  which  any  thing  is 
wound. 

Your  firing  and  bow  muff:  be  accommodated  to  your  drill ; 
if  too  weak,  it  will  not  carry  about  the  barrel. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

6.  Barrel  of  the  ear ,  is  a  cavity  behind  the  tympanum,  covered 

with  a  fine  membrane.  Difl. 

To  Ba'rrel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put  any  thing  in  a 
barrel  for  prefervation. 

I  would  have  their  beef  beforehand  barrelled ,  which  may  be 
ufed  as  it  is  needed.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Barrel  up  earth,  and  fow  fome  feed  in  it,  and  put  it  in  the 
bottom  of  a  pond.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  5  3  1 . 

BaRrel-bellied.  adj.  [from  barrel  and  belly.]  Having  a  large 
belly. 

Dauntlefs  at  empty  noifes  ;  lofty  neck’d, 

Sharp  headed,  barrel-belly  d,  broadly  back’d.  Dryd.  Virgil. 
BA'RREN.  adj.  [bape,  Sax.  naked ;  properly  applied  to  trees 
or  ground  unfruitful.] 

1.  Without  the  quality  of  producing  its  kind;  not  prolifick;  ap¬ 
plied  to  animals. 

They  hail’d  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 

Upon  my  head  they  plac’d  a  fruitlefs  crown. 

And  put  a  barren  feeptre  in  my  gripe, 

No  fon  of  mine  fucceeding.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

There  {hall  not  be  male  or  female  barren  among  you,  or 
among  your  cattle.  D cuter,  vii.  14* 

2.  Unfruitful;  not  fertile;  fterile. 

The  fituation  of  this  city  is  pleafant,  but  the  water  is  naught, 
and  the  ground  barren.  2  P'ings->  ii.  19. 

T elemachus  is  far  from  exalting  the  nature  of  his  country  ; 
he  confeffes  it  to  be  barren.  Pope's  Odyffey ,  b.  iv.  notes . 

From  his  far  excurfion  thro’  the  wilds 
Of  barren  ether,  faithful  to  his  time, 

They  fee  the  blazing  wonder  rife  anew.  Thomfon's  Summer. 

3.  Not  copious  ;  fcanty. 

Some  fchemes  will  appear  barren  of  hints  and  matter,  but 
prove  to  be  fruitful.  Swift. 

4.  Unmeaning;  uninventive;  dull. 

•  There  be  of  them  that  will  make  themfelves  laugh,  to  fet  on 
fome  quantity  of  barren  fpedlators  to  laugh  too.  Sbakcfpeai  e. 
BaRrenly.  adv.  [from  barren .]  Unfruitfully. 

Barrenness,  n.f.  [from  barren.] 

1.  Want  of  offspring;  want  of  the  power  of  procreation. 

I  pray’d  for  children,  and  thought  barrennefs  _ 

In  wedlock  a  reproach.  Milton  s  Agonijles ,  /.  350. 

No  more  be  mention’d  then  of  violence 
A^ainft  ourfelves  ;  and  wilful  barrennefs , 

That  cuts  us  off  from  hope.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  x. 

2.  Unfruitfulnefs  ;  fterility  ;  infertility. 

Within  the  felf  fame  hamlet,  lands  have  divers  degrees  of 

value,  through  the  diverfity  of  their  fertility  or  barrennefs.  _ 

Bacon  on  Alienations. 

3.  Want  of  invention ;  want  of  the  power  of  producing  any 

thlThe  alventures  ofUIyffes  are  imitated  in  the  Tneis ;  though 
tire  accidents  are  not  the  fame,  which  would  have  argued  him 
of  a  total  barrennefs  of  invention.  Dryden's  Fables ,  Preface. 

a.  Want  of  matter.  .  , 

The  importunity  of  our  adverfaries  hath  contained  us 

longer  to  dwell  than  the  barrennefs  of  fo  pom  a  cau  e  cou  c 
have  feemed  either  to  require  or  to  admit.  Hooker^  b.  v.  §  22. 
<.  In  theology :  aridity  ;  want  of  emotion  or  fenfibility. 

The  "reateft  faints  fometimes  are  fervent,  and  fometimes  feel 
a  barrennefs  of  devotion.  Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Ba'rren  wort.  n.f.  [epimediitm,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 
The  {talks  are  divided  into  three  branches,  each  fuftaming 
three  leaves,  {haped  like  ivy  ;  the  calyx  confifts  of  four  leaves  ; 
the  flower,  of  four  petals,  hollow,  and  expanded  in  form  of  a 
crofs  ;  the  pointal  of  the  flower  becomes  a  pod  with  one  cell, 

having  two  valves,  in  which  are  contained  round  fat  feeds 
®  Mnlar. 

Ba'rrful.  adj.  [from  bar  full.]  Full  of  obftrttftion* 

A  barrful  llrife  ! 

Whoe’er  I  woo,  myfelf  would  be  his  wife.  Shah.  Tiv.  Night. 
Barricade,  n.f  [ barricade ,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  fortification  made  in  hafte,  of  trees,  eirth,  waggons,  or  any 
thin »  elfe,  to  keep  off  an  attack. 

2 .  Any  ffop  ;  bar ;  obftru&ion. 

\  OL.  I. 
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There  muff  be  fuch  a  barricade ,  as  would  greatly  annoy,  or 
rather  abfolutely  flop,  the  currents  of  the  atmofphere. 

Der ham's  P hyfico-Theology. 

7  o  Barricade,  v.  a.  [ barricader ,  Fr.]  To  flop  upapaflage. 
Anew  vulcano  continually  difeharging  that  matter,  which 
being  till  then  barricaded  lip,  and  imprifoned  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  was  the  occafion  of  very  great  and  frequent  calami¬ 
ties.  Woodward  s  Natural  Hiftory. 

Now  all  the  pavement  founds  with  trampling  feet, 

And  the  mixt  hurry  barricades  the  ffreet, 

Entangled  here,  the  waggon’s  lengthen’d  team.  Gay. 

Barrica'do.  n.f.  [ barricada ,  Span.]  A  fortification;  a  bar ; 
any  thing  fixed  to  hinder  entrance. 

The  accefs  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of  land,  between 
the  fea  on  the  one  part,  and  the  harbour  water,  or  inner  fea  on 
the  other ;  fortified  clean  over  with  a  ftrong  rampier  and  barri- 
cado.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain* 

ToBarricado.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fortify;  to  bar; 
to  flop  up. 

Faff  we  found,  faff  fhut 

The  difmal  gates,  and  barricado' d  ftrong  !  Paradife  Lojl. 

He  had  not  time  to  barricado  the  doors ;  fo  that  the  enemy 
entered.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii* 

The  truth  of  caufes  we  find  fo  obliterated,  that  it  feems  al- 
moft  barricadoed  from  any  intellectual  approach. 

Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

BaRrier.  n.f  [barricre,  Fr.  It  is  fometimes  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable,  but  it  is  placed  more  properly 
on  the  firft.] 

1 .  A  barricade ;  an  entrenchment. 

Safe  in  the  love  of  heav’n  an  ocean  flows 
Around  our  realm,  a  barrier  from  the  foes.  Pope's  Odyffey ■. 

2.  A  fortification,  or  ftrong  place,  as  on  the  frontiers  of  a  coun¬ 
ty- 

The  queen  is  under  the  obligation  of  being  guarantee  of  the 
Dutch  having  pofleffion  of  the  faid  barrier ,  and  the  revenues 
thereof,  before  a  peace.  Swift. 

3.  Aftop;  an  obftrudlion. 

If  you  value  yourfelf  as  a  man  of  learning,  you  are  build¬ 
ing  a  moft  unpafl’able  barrier  againft  all  improvement. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind* 

4.  A  bar  to  mark  the  limits  of  any  place. 

For  jufts,  and  tourneys,  and  barriers ,  the  glories  of  them 
are  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  wherein  the  challengers  make  their 
entries.  Bacon's  EJfays. 

Pris’ners  to  the  pillar  bound. 

At  either  barrier  plac’d  ;  nor,  captives  made, 

Be  freed,  or  arm’d  anew.  Dryden's  Fables* 

5.  A  boundary. 

But  wave  whate’er  to  Cadmus  may  belong, 

And  fix,  O  mufe,  the  barrier  of  thy  fong, 

At  Oedipus.  Pope's  Statius < 

How  inftindt  varies  in  the  groveling  fwine, 

Compar’d,  half  reas’ning  elephant !  with  thine : 

’Twixt  that  and  reafon,  what  a  nice  barrier  ! 

For  ever  fep’rate,  yet  for  ever  near.  Pope's  EJfay  on  Man. 

BaRrister.  n.f.  [from  bar.]  A  perfon  qualified  to  plead  the 
caufes  of  clients  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  called  an  advocate  or 
licentiate  in  other  countries  and  courts.  Barrifers ,  now  ufu- 
ally  denominated  counfellors  at  law,  were  formerly  obliged  to 
ftudy  eight  years  before  they  were  paffed,  now  only  feven,  and 
fometimes  fewer.  Outer  barrifers  are  pleaders  without  the 
bar,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  inner  barrifers ;  fuch  are  the 
benchers,  or  thofe  who  have  been  readers,  the  council  of  the 
king,  queen,  and  princes,  who  are  admitted  to  plead  within 
the  bar.  Blount.  Chambers. 

BaRrow.  n.f.  [bepepe,  Sax.  fuppofed by  Skinner  to  comefrom 
bear. ]  Any  kind  of  carriage  moved  by  the  hand,  as  a  hand- 
barrow  ;  a  frame  of  boards,  with  handles  at  each  end,  carried 
between  two  men;  a  wheelbarrow,  that  which  one  man  pulhes 
forward,  by  railing  it  upon  one  wheel. 

Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  baflcct,  like  a  barrow  of 
butcher’s  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames  ? 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfort 
No  barrow' s  wheel 

Shall  mark  thy  flocking  with  a  miry  trace.  Gay  s  Trivia* 

BaRrow.  n.f.  [bejig,  Saxon.]  A  hog;  whence  barrow  greafe, 
or  hog’s  lard. 

Barrow,  whether  in  the  beginning  or  cr,d  of  names  of  places,  fig- 
nifies  a  grove  ;  from  beap.pc,  which  the  Saxons  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe>  Gibfon's  Camden .  • 

Barrow  is  likewise  ufed  inCornwal  for  a  hillock,  under  which, 
in  old  times,  bodies  have  been  buried. 

To  BA'RTER.  v.  n.  [ baratter ,  Fr.  to  trick  intraffick;  from 
barat ,  craft,  fraud.]  To  trafficlc  by  exchanging  one  commo¬ 
dity  for  another,  in  oppofition  to  purchafing  with  money* 

As  if  they  fcorn’d  to  trade  and  barter , 

By  giving  oir  by  taking  quarter.  .  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  c*  i. 

A  man  has  not  every  thing  growing  upon  his  foil,  and  there-; 
fore  is  willing  to  barter  with  his  neighbour.  Collier. 

To  BaRter.  v.  a. 

1  To  oive  any  thing  in  exchange  for  fomething  elfe. 
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For  him  was  I  exchang’d  and  ranfom’d ; 

But  with  a  baler  man  of  arms  by  far, 

Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  barter’d  me. 

Shakefp,  Henry  VI.  p.  i. 

Then  as  thou  wilt  difpofe  the  reft, 

To  thole  who,  at  the  market  rate, 

Can  barter  honour  for  eftate.  Prior. 

I  fee  nothing  left  us,  but  to  truck  and  barter  our  goods,  like 
the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other.  Swift. 

2.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  with  the  particle  away  before  the  thing 
given. 

li  they  will  barter  away  their  time,  methinks  they  Ihould  at 
leaft  have  fome  eafe  in  exchange.  Decay  of  Piety. 

He  alfo  bartered  avjay  plums  that  would  have  rotted  in  a 
a  week,  for  nuts  that  would  laft  good  for  his  eating  a  whole 


year. 


Locke. 


Baxter,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  The  a&  or  pra&ice  of  traf¬ 
ficking  by  exchange  of  commodities ;  fometimes  the  thing  gi¬ 
ven  in  exchange. 

From  England  they  may  be  furnilhed  with  fuch  things  as 
they  may  w'ant,  and,  in  exchange  or  barter ,  fend  other  things, 
with  which  they  may  abound.  Bacon’s  Advice  to  Villiers, 

He  who  corrupteth  Englilh  with  foreign  words,  is  as  wife  as 
ladies  that  change  plate  for  china ;  for  which,  I  think,  the  lau¬ 
dable  traffick  of  old  cloaths  is  much  the  faireft  barter. 

Felton  on  the  Clafficks. 

Ba'rterer.  n.f.  [from  barter.]  He  that  trafficks  by  exchange 
of  commodities. 

Ba'rtery.  n. f.  [from  barter.']  Exchange  of  commodities. 

It  is  a  received  opinion,  that,  in  molt  ancient  ages,  there 
was  only  bartcry  or  change  of  commodities  amongft  moil  na- 
tions.  Camden’s  Remains. 

Ba'rtram.  n.f.  A  plant;  the  fame  with  pellitory ;  which  fee. 

Ba'rton.  n.f.  The  demefne  lands  of  amanour ;  the  manour- 
houfe  itfelf ;  and  fometimes  the  out-houfes.  *  Blount. 

BASE.  adj.  [An,  Fr.  bajfo ,  Ital.  baxo,  Span,  baffus,  low  Latin; 

fi'llJK.] 

I.  Mean;  vile;  worthlefs. 

The  harveft  white  plumb  is  a  bafe  plumb,  and  the  white 
date  plumb  are  no  very  good  plumbs.  Bacon  t  Natural  Hijl. 

Pyreicus  was  only  famous  for  counterfeiting  all  bafe  things, 
as  earthen  pitchers,  a  fcullery ;  whereupon  he  was  furnamed 
Rupographus.  _  Peacham. 

*2.  Of  mean  fpirit;  difmgenuous ;  illiberal;  ungenerous;  low; 
without  dignity  of  fentiment. 

Since  the  perfections  are  fuch  in  the  party  I  love,  as  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  them  cannot  come  unto  any  unnoble  heart ;  (hall  that 
heart,  lifted  up  to  fuch  a  height,  be  counted  bafe  ?  Sidney. 

It  is  bafe  in  his  adverfaries  thus  to  dwell  upon  the  exceffes  of 
a  paflion.  Atterbury. 

I  might  be  bafe  enough  to  fufpeCt,  that  you  a£ted  like  fome 
philofopher,  who  writ  much  better  upon  virtue  than  he  prac- 
tifed  it.  .  Swift. 

3.  Of  low  ftation  ;  of  mean  account ;  without  dignity  of  rank; 
without  honour. 

If  the  lords  and  chief  men  degenerate,  what  fhall  be  hoped 
©f  the  peafants  and  bafer  people  ?  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

If  that  rebellion 

Came  like  itfelf,  in  bafe  and  abjedt  routs. 

You  reverend  father,  and  thefe  noble  lords. 

Had  not  been  here.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

It  could  not  elfe  be,  I  Ihould  prove  fo  bafe , 

To  fue  and  be  denied  fuch  common  grace.  Shah.  Timon. 
And  I  will  yet  be  more  vile  than  this,  and  will  be  bafe  in 
mine  own  fight.  ^  2  Sam.  vi.  22. 

Infurredtions  of  bafe  people  are  commonly  more  furious  in 
their  beginnings.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

He  whofe  mind 

Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind  ; 

Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  celeftial  race. 

And  he  commits  the  crime  who  calls  him  bafe.  Dryden. 

4.  yBafe-born ;  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  by  confequence  of  no 
honourable  birth. 

Whybaftard?  wherefor ebafef 
When  my  dimenfions  are  as  well  compadt 
As  honeft  madam’s  iffue.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

This  young  lord  loft  his  life  with  his  father  in  the  field,  and 
with  them  a  bafe  fon.  Camden’s  Remains. 

5.  Applied  to  metals :  without  value ;  it  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  of  all 
metal  except  gold  and  filver. 

A  guinea  is  pure  gold,  if  it  has  nothing  but  gold  in  it,  with¬ 
out  any  alloy  or  bafer  metal.  Watts's  Logick. 

6.  Applied  to'  founds,  deep  ;  grave.  It  is  more  frequently  writ¬ 
ten  bafs,  though  the  comparative  bafer  feemsto  require  bafe. 

In  pipes,  the  lower  the  note  holes  be,  and  the  further  from 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  the  more  bafe  found  they  yield. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijl cry ,  N°  178. 

Base-born.  adj.  Born  out  of  wedlock. 

But  fee  thy  bafe-born  child,  ihy  babe  of  fliame, 

Who,  left  by  thee,  upon  our  parilh  came.  Gay. 

Base-court,  n.f  Lower  court;  not  the  chief  court  that  leads 

to  tlie  houik. 
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My  lord,  in  the  bafe-court  he  doth  attend, 

To  fpeak  with  you.  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

Base-minded,  adj.  AdFan  fpirited  ;  worthlefs. 

It  fignifieth,  as  it  feemeth,  no  more  than  abjedl,  bafe-tninded. , 
falfe  hearted,  coward,  or  nidget.  Camden’s  Remains. 

Base-viol.  n.f.  [ufuaily  written  bafs  viol.]  An  inftrument 
which  is  ufed  in  concerts  for  the  bafe  found. 

At  the  very  firft  grin  he  caft  every  human  feature  out  of  his 
countenance ;  at  the  fecond,  he  became  the  head  of  a  bafe-viol. 

Add  fon.  Spe£lator,N°  i~] 

Base.  n.f.  [At,  Fr.  bafts,  Lat.] 

1.  The  bottom  of  any  thing;  commonly  ufed  for  the  lower  part 
of  a  building,  or  column. 

What  if  it  tempt  thee  tow’rd  the  flood,  my  lord  ? 

Or  to  the  dreadful  fummit  of  the  cliff. 

That  beetles  o’er  his  bafe  into  the  fea.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Firm  Dorick  pillars  found  your  foiid  bafe ; 

The  fair  Corinthian  crowns  the  higher  fpace.  Dryden . 

Columns  of  polilh’d  marble  firmly  fet 
On  golden  bafes,  are  his  legs  and  feet.  Prior. 

2.  The  pedeftal  of  a  ftatue. 

Men  of  weak  abilities  in  great  place,  are  like  little  ftatues 
fet  on  great  bafes ,  made  thelefs  by  their  advancement.  Bacon. 

Mercury  was  patron  of  flocks,  and  the  ancients  placed  a  ram 
at  the  bafe  of  his  images-  Broome’s  Notes  on  the  Odyffey. 

3.  That  part  of  any  ornament  which  hangs  down,  as  houfmgs. 

Phalantus  was  all  in  white,  having  his  bafes  and  caparifon 
embroidered.  Sidney. 

4.  The  broad  part  of  anybody;  as  the  bottom  of  a  cone. 

5.  Stockings,  or  perhaps  the  armour  for  the  legs,  from  A;,  Fr* 

Nor  fhall  it  e’er  be  faid  that  wight. 

With  gauntlet  blue  and  bafes  white, 

And  round  blunt  truncheon  by  his  fide, 

So  great  a  man  at  arms  defy’ d.  Hudibras. 

6.  The  place  from  which  racers  or  tilters  run ;  the  bottom  of  the 
field. 

He  faid  ;  to  their  appointed  bafe  they  went ; 

W’ith  beating  heart  th’  expelling  fign  receive, 

And,  ftarting  all  at  once,  the  barrier  leave.  Dryden  s  Firg. 

7.  The  firing  that  gives  a  bafe  found. 

At  thy  well  fharpen’d  thumb,  from  fhore  to  Ihore, 

The  trebles  fqueak  for  fear,  the  bafes  roar.  Dryden  s  Jllackfl. 

8.  An  old  ruftick  play;  wnitten  by  Skinner ,  bays. 

He  with  two  ftriplings  (lads,  more  like  to  run 
The  country  bafe ,  than  to  commit  fuch  daughter) 

Made  good  the  paffage.  Shakefp.  Cymbelint. 

To  Base.  v.  a.  \bafter ,  Fr.]  Toembafe;  to  make  lefs  valu¬ 
able  by  admixture  of  meaner  metals. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  men  have  fufficiently  refined  metals, 
which  we  cannot  A/};  as,  whether  iron,  brafs,  and  tin  be  re¬ 
fined  to  the  height?  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°  8  49. 

Ba'sely.  adv.  [from  A_/}.] 

1.  In  a  bafe  manner  ;  meanly;  dilhonourably. 

The  king  is  not  himfelf,  but  bafely  led 
By  flatterers.  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

A  lieutenant  bafely  gave  it  up,  as  foon  as  Eflex  in  his  paf- 
fage  demanded  it.  Clarendon. 

With  broken  vowts  his  fame  he  will  not  ftain, 

With  conqueft  bafely  bought,  and  with  inglorious  gain. 

Dryden . 

2.  In  baftardy. 

Thefe  two  Mitylene  brethren,  bafely  born,  crept  out  of  a 
fmall  galliot  unto  the  majefty  of  great  kings. 

Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

Bareness,  n.f.  [from  bafe.] 

1 .  Meannefs  ;  vilenefs ;  badnefs. 

Such  is  the  power  of  that  fweet  paflion. 

That  it  all  fordid  bafenefs  doth  expel.  Spenf.  Hymn  on  Love . 
When  a  man’s  folly  muft  be  fpread  open  before  the  angels, 
and  all  his  bafenefs  ript  up  before  thofe  pure  fpirits,  this  will  be 
a  double  hell.  South . 

Your  foul’s  above  the  bafenefs  of  diftruft  : 

Nothing  but  love  could  make  you  fo  unjuft.  Dryd.  Aureng. 

2.  Vilenefs  of  metal. 

We  alleged  the  fraudulent  obtaining  and  executing  his  pa¬ 
tent,  the  bafenefs  of  his  metal,  and  the  prodigious  fum  to  be 
coined.  Swift. 

3.  Baftardy. 

Why  brand  they  us 

With  bafe  ?  with  bafenefs  ?  baftardy  ?  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

4.  Deepnefs  of  found. 

1  he  juft  and  meafured  proportion  of  the  air  percuffed  to¬ 
wards  the  bafenefs  or  treblenefs  of  tones,  is  one  of  the  greateft 
fccrets  in  the  contemplation  of  founds.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijlory . 
To  BASH.  v.  n.  [probably  from  bafe.]  To  be  afhamed  ;  to  be 
confounded  with  Ihame. 

His  countenance  was  bold,  and  baf’d  not 
ForGuyon’s  looks,  but  fcornful  eye-glance  at  him  Ihot. 

Fairy  fjiiccn,  b.  ii.  c.  iv. 
Basha'w.  n.f.  [fometimes  written  baffa.]  A  title  of  honour 
and  command  among  the  Turks  ;  the  viceroy  of  a  province ; 
the  general  of  an  army, 
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The  Turks  made  an  expedition  into  Perfia  ;  and  becaufe  of 
the  ft r aits  of  the  mountains,  the  bafnaw  confulted  which  way 
they  fhould  get  in.  Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

Ba'shful.  adj.  [This  word,  with  all  thofe  of  the  fame  race, 
are  of  uncertain  etymology.  Skinner  imagines  them  derived 
from  baj'e ,  or  mean ;  Minjhew ,  from  verbaefen,  Dut.  to  ftrike 
\vith  aftonifliment ;  Junius ,  from  which  he  finds  in  He- 
fychius  to  fignify  fhame.  The  conjecture  of  Minjhew  feems 
moft  probable.] 

1.  Modeft;  fhamefaced. 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large ; 

But,  as  a  brother  to  his  fifter,  fhew’d 
.  Bajhful  fmcerity,  and  comely  love.  Shakefp.  M.  ado  about  N. 

2.  Sheepifh  ;  vitiouily  modeft. 

He  looked  with  an  almoft  bajhful  kind  of  modefty,  as  if  he 
feared  the  eyes  of  man.  Sidney . 

Hence,  bajhful  cunning  ! 

And  prompt  me  plain  and  holy  innocence.  Shakefp.  Tempefi. 

Our  authour,  anxious  for  his  fame  tonight. 

And  bajhful  in  his  firft  attempt  to  write. 

Lies  cautioufly  obfcure.  Addifon' s  Drummer ,  Prologue, 

Ba'shfully.  adv.  [from  bajhful.]  Timoroufiy ;  modeftly. 

Ba'shfulness.  n.f  [from  bafiful.] 

1 .  Modefty,  as  fhewn  in  outward  appearance. 

Philoclea  a  little  mufed  how  to  cut  the  thread  even,  with 
eyes,  cheeks  and  lips,  whereof  each  fang  their  part,  to  make 
up  the  harmony  of  bajhfulnefs.  Sidney. 

Such  looks,  fuch  bajhfulnefs  might  well  adorn 

The  cheeks  of  youths  that  are  more  nobly  born.  Dryden. 

2.  Vitious  or  ruftick  fhame. 

For  fear  had  bequeathed  his  room  to  his  kinfman  bajhfulnefs , 
to  teach  him  good  manners.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

There  are  others  who  have  not  altogether  fo  much  of  this 
foolifh  bajhfulnefs ,  and  who  afk  every  one’s  opinion.  Dryden. 

Ba'sil.  n.f  [ocymum,  Lat.J  The  name  of  a  plant. 

This  plant  hath  a  labiated  flower  of  one  leaf,  whofe  creft  is 
upright,  roundifh,  notched,  and  larger  than  the  beard,  which 
is  generally  curled,  or  gently  cut.  Out  of  the  flower  cup  rifes 
the  pointal,  attended  by  four  embryos,  that  become  fo  many 
feeds  inclofed  in  a  husk,  which  was  before  the  flower  cup ;  the 
husk  is  divided  into  two  lips,  the  upper  one  growing  upright, 
and  is  fplit  into  two  ;  but  the  under  one  is  cut  into  feveral  parts. 
The  fpecies  are  eight;  I.  Common  bafil.  2.  Common  bafil, 
with  dark  green  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  3.  Lefler  bafil, 
with  narrow  ferrated  leaves.  4.  The  leaft  bafil,  commonly 
called  bujh-bafil ,  fc.  Thefe  annual  plants  are  propagated 
from  feeds  in  March,  upon  a  moderate  hot  bed.  In  Auguft 
they  perfedl  their  feeds.  The  firft  fort  is  prefcribed  in  medi¬ 
cine  ;  but  the  fourth  is  moft  efteemed  for  its  beauty  and  fcent. 

Millar. 

Ba'sil.  n.f.  The  angle  to  which  the  edge  of  a  joiner’s  tool  is 
ground  away. 

Ba'sil.  n.  f  The  skin  of  a  fheep  tanned.  Didl. 

To  Ba'sil.  v.  a.  To  grind  the  edge  of  a  tool  to  an  angle. 

Thefe  chifl’els  are  not  ground  to  fuch  a  bafil  as  the  joiners 
chiflels  on  one  of  the  Tides,  but  are  bafiled  away  on  both  the 
flat  fides ;  fo  that  the  edge  lies  between  both  the  fides  in  the 
middle  of  the  tool.  Moxon’s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

Basi'lica.  n.f.  [PxcrtMxr).]  The  middle  vein  of  the  arm  fo 
called,  by  way  of  pre-eminence.  It  is  likewife  attributed  to 
many  medicines  for  the  fame  reafon.  Quincy. 

Basi'lical.  1  adj.  [from  bafilica.  See  Basilica.]  Belonging 

Basi'lick.  J  to  the  bafilick  vein. 

Thefe  aneurifms  following  always  upon  bleeding  the  bafi¬ 
lick  vein,  muft  be  aneurifms  of  the  humeral  artery.  Sharp. 

Basilick.  n.f.  [bafilique,Yx.  iXi*-<i.]  A  large  hall,  having 
two  ranges  of  pillars,  and  two  ifles  or  wings,  with  galleries 
over  them.  Thefe  baf  licks  were  firft  made  for  the  palaces  of 
princes,  and  afterwards  converted  into  courts  of  juftice,  and 
laftly  into  churches  ;  whence  a  bafilick  is  generally  taken  for  a 
magnificent  church,  as  the  bafilick  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

Basi'licon.  n.f.  [/WiXt*ov.]  An  ointment  called  alfo  tetra- 
pharmacon.  Quincy. 

I  made  incifion  into  the  cavity,  and  put  a  pledget  of  bafili- 
licon  over  it.  IVifemans  Surgery. 

Ba'silisk.  n.f  [ baflifcus ,  Lat.  of  ucn'Kiax.&,  of  dutrihivc,  a  king.] 

1.  A  kind  of  ferpent,  called  alfo  a  cockatrice,  which  is  faid  to 
drive  away  all  others  by  his  hilling,  and  to  kill  by  looking. 

Make  me  not  flighted  like  the  bafilisk ;  , 

I’ve  look’d  on  thoufands  who  have  fped  the  better 

By  my  regard,  but  kill’d  none  fo.  Shakefp.  Winter's  'Tale. 

The  bafilifk  was  a  ferpent  not  above  three  palms  long,  and 
differenced  from  other  ferpents  by  advancing  his  head,  and 
fome  white  marks  or  coronary  fpots  upon  the  crown. 

Brown's  Vidgar  Errours. 

2.  A  fpecies  of  cannon  or  ordnance. 

There  we  imitate  and  pradfife  to  make  fwifter  motions  than 
any  you  have:  and  to  make  them  ftronger  and  more  violent 
than  yours  are ;  exceeding  your  greateft  cannons  and  bafilifis. 

Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

Ba'sin.  n.f.  [ bafun ,  Fr.  ladle ,  bad  no,  Ital.  It  is  often  written 
baj'on,  but  not  according  to  etymology.] 
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1 .  A  fmall  vefiel  to  hold  water  for  walhing,  or  other  ufes. 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  filver  bafin, 

F ull  of  rofewater,  and  beftrew’d  with  flowers. 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
v  c  nave  little  wells  for  infufions*  where  the  waters  take  the 
virtue  quicker  and  better,  than  in  vefflels  and  bafin s.  Bacon. 

Ve  behold  a  piece  of  filver  in  a  bafin ,  when  water  is  put  up¬ 
on  it,  which  we  could  not  dilcover  before,  as  under  the  verge 

thereol  Er own's  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  A  lmall  pond. 

On  one  fide  of  the  walk  you  fee  this  hollow  bafin ,  with  its 
feveral  little  plantations  lying  conveniently  under  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  .  _  Spoliator,  N°  477, 

3.  Apart  of  the  fea  inclofed  in  rocks,  with  a  narrow  entrance. 

T  he  jutting  land  two  ample  bays  divides; 

The  fpacious  bafins  arching  rocks  inclofe, 

A  fure  defence  from  ev’ry  ftorm  that  blows.  Pope’s  Odyjfey , 

4.  Any  hollow  place  capacious  of  liquids. 

If  this  rotation  does  the  feas  affect, 

The  rapid  motion  rather  would  ejedt 
The  ftores,  the  low  capacious  caves  contain. 

And  from  its  ample  bafin  caff:  the  main.  Blackmon’ s  Creat. 

5.  A  dock  for  repairing  and  building  fliips. 

6.  In  anatomy,  a  round  cavity  fituated  between  the  anterior  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain. 

7.  A  concave  piece  of  metal  by  which  glafs  grinders  form  their 
convex  glafles. 

8.  A  round  fhell  or  cafe  of  iron  placed  over  a  furnace,  in  which 
hatters  mould  the  matter  of  a  hat  into  form. 

9.  Bafins  of  a  balance ;  the  fame  with  the  fcales;  one  to  hold  the 
weight,  the  other  the  thing  to  be  weighed. 

Ba'sis.  n.f  [ bafis ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  foundation  of  anything,  as  of  a  column  or  a  building. 

It  muff:  follow,  that  paradife,  being  railed  to  this  height, 
muft  have  the  compafs  of  the  whole  earth  for  a  bafis  and  foun¬ 
dation.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

Afcend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  fhake  heav’n’s  bafts.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  b.  vi. 

In  altar-wife  a  ftately  pile  they  rear ; 

The  bafis  broad  below,  and  top  advanc’d  in  air.  Dryden. 

2.  The  loweft  of  the  three  principal  parts  of  a  column,  which 
are  the  bafis,  Jhaft ,  and  capital. 

Upon  our  coming  to  the  bottom,  obferving  an  Englifh  in- 
feription  upon  the  bafis ,  we  read  it  over  feveral  times. 

Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  N°  47, 

3.  That  on  which  any  thing  is  raifed. 

Such  feems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
To  be  the  bafis  of  that  pompous  load, 

Than  which  a  nobler  weight  no  mountain  bears.  Denham. 

4.  The  pedeftal. 

How  many  times  fhall  Caefar  bleed  in  fport, 

That  now  on  Pompey’s  bafis  lies  along 

No  worthier  than  the  duft  ?  Shakefp.  Julius  Cafar. 

5.  The  groundwork  or  firft  principle  of  any  thing. 

Build  me  thy  fortune  upon  the  bafis  of  valour. 

Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 
The  friendfhips  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleafure ; 

Ours  has  fevereft  virtue  for  its  bafis.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

To  Bask.  v.  a.  [backer en,  Dut.  Skinner .]  To  warm  by  laying 
out  in  the  heat ;  ufed  almoft  always  of  animals. 

And  ftretched  out  all  the  chimney’s  length, 

Bafis  at  the  fire  his  hairy  ftrength.  Milton. 

He  was  bafiing  himfelf  in  the  gleam  of  the  fun.  L'Efi range. 

’Tis  all  thy  bufinefs,  bufinefs  how  to  fhun, 

To  bafi  thy  naked  body  in  the  fun.  Dryden' s  Perftus. 

To  Bask.  v.n.  To  lie  in  the  warmth. 

About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 

The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood  ; 

That  bath’d  within,  or  bafi'd  upon  his  fide. 

To  tuneful  fongs  their  narrow  throats  apply’d.  Dryden, 
Unlock’d,  in  covers  let  her  freely  run, 

To  range  thy  courts,  and  bafi  before  the  fun.  Tickell. 

Some  in  the  fields  of  pureft  aether  play, 

And  bafi  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day.  Pope. 

Ba'sket.  n.f.  [bafged,  Welch  ;  baf cauda,  Lat.  Barbara  depict  is 
venit  bafcaucla  Britannis.  Martial.]  A  veflel  made  of  twigs, 
ruffles,  or  fplinters,  or  fome  other  flender  body  interwoven. 

Here  is  a  bafiet ;  lie  may  creep  in,  and  throw  foul  linen  up¬ 
on  him,  as  if  going  to  bucking.  Shak.  Merry  Wives  of  Wmdfi 
Thus  while  I  lung,  my  forrows  I  deceiv'd. 

And  bending  ofiers  into  bafiet s  weav’d.  Dryden. 

Poor  Peg  was  forced  to  go  hawking  and  peddling  ;  now  and 
then  carrying  a  bafiet  of  filh  to  the  market.  Arbuth.  J.  Bull. 
Ba'sket-hilt.  n.  J.  [from  bafiet  and  hilt.]  A  hilt  of  a  weapon 
fo  made  as  to  contain  the  whole  hand,  and  defend  it  from  be¬ 
ing  wounded. 

His  puiflant  fword  unto  his  fide. 

Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  ty’d  : 

With  bafiet-hilt ,  that  would  hold  broth. 

And  ferve  for  fight  and  dinner  both.  Hudihras ,  cant.  1. 

Their 
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Their  beef  they  often  in  their  murrions  flew’d, 

And  in  their  lafket  hilts  their  bev’rage  brew’d. 

Kings  Art  of  Cookery. 

Ba'sket-wo M  a  n .  n.  f  [from  hafket  and  woman.]  A  woman 
that  plies  at  markets  with  a  basket,  ready  to  carry  home  any 
thins;  that  is  bought. 

Bass.  adj.  [See  Base.]  Inmufick;  grave ;  deep. 

Bass-viol.  See  Base-viol. 

On  the  fweep  of  the  arch  lies  one  of  the  Mufes,  playing  on 
a  bafs-viol.  Dryden. 

Bass,  n.f  [fuppofed  by  "Junius  to  be  derived,  like  hafket ,  from 
fomc  Britilh  word  fignifying  a  rujh ;  but  perhaps  more  properly 
written  bofs,  from  the  French  boffc .]  A  mat  ufed  in  churches. 

Having  woollen  yarn,  bafs  mat,  or  fuch  like,  to  bind  them 
withal .  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

Bass-relief,  n.f  [from  has,  and  relief  raifed  work,  Fr.] 

Sculpture,  the  figures  of  which  do  not  {land  out  from  the 
o-round  in  their  full  proportion.  Fclibien  diftinguifhes  three 
kinds  of  bafs-relief ;  in  the  firfi,  the  front  figures  appear  almofi 
with  the  full  relief;  in  the  fecond,  they  Hand  out  no  more  than 
one  half ;  and,  in  the  third,  much  lefs,  as  in  coins. 

Ba'ssa.  See  Bashaw. 

Ba'sset.  n.f  [ bajfet ,  Fr.]  A  game  at  cards,  invented  at  Ve¬ 
nice. 

Gameflers  would  no  more  blafpheme ;  and  lady  Dabcheek’s 
bajfet  bank  would  be  broke.  Dennis. 

BASSO  RELIEVO.  [Ital.]  See  Bass-relief. 

Basso'n.  ?«•/.’  [bajfon,  Fr.]  A  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind 

Basso'on.  )  kind,  blown  with  a  reed,  and  furnifhed  with  eleven 
holes,  which  are  flopped  like  other  large  flutes  ;  its  diameter  at 
bottom  is  nine  inches,  and  it  ferves  for  the  bafs  in  concerts  of 
hautboys,  &c.  ,  Trevoux. 

Ba'ssock.  n.f  The  fame  with  bafs. 

BA'STAPvD.  n.f.  [bafardd,  Welch,  of  low  birth;  bajlarde,  Fr.] 

1.  Bajlard ,  according  to  the  civil  and  canon  law,  is  a  perfon 
born  of  a  woman  out  of  wedlock,  or  not  married  ;  fo  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  order  of  law,  his  father  is  not  known.  Aylijfe. 

Him  to  the  Lydian  king  Lycimnia  bare. 

And  fent  her  boafled  bajlard  to  the  war.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  thing  fpurious  or  falfe. 

It  lies  on  you  to  fpeak  to  th’  people  ; 

Not  by  your  own  infiruclion,  but  with  words 

But  rooted  in  your  tongue ;  bafards  and  fyllables 

Of  no  allowance  to  your  bofom’s  truth.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Ba'stard.  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Begotten  out  of  wedlock. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy,  infenfible,  a  getter  of 
more  bajlard  children  than  war’s  a  deflroyer  of  men. 

Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

2.  Spurious;  not  genuine;  fuppofititious  ;  falfe;  adulterate.  In 
this  fenfe,  any  thing  which  bears  fome  relation  or  refemblance  to 
another,  is  called  fpurious  or  bajlard. 

You  may  partly  hope  that  your  father  got  you  not,  that  you 
are  not  the  Jew’s  daughter. — That  were  a  kind  of  bajlardho^e 
indeed.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice . 

Men  who,  under  the  difguife  of  publick  good,  purfue  their 
own  defigns  of  power,  and  fuch  bajlard  honours  as  attend 
them.  Temple. 

Ba'stard  Cedar  Tree,  [called  guazuma  in  the  Well  Indies.] 

The  characters  are ;  It  hath  a  regular  flower,  confifling  of 
five  leaves,  hollowed  like  a  fpoon  at  their  bafe ;  but,  at  their 
tops,  divided  into  two  parts,  like  a  fork.  The  flower  cup  con- 
fills  of  three  leaves,  from  whence  arifes  the  pointal,  which  af¬ 
terwards  becomes  a  roundilh  warted  fruit,  which  has  five  cells, 
jnclofing  many  feeds. 

It  grows  plentifully  in  the  low  lands  in  Jamaica,  where  it 
rifes  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  has  a  large  trunk. 
The  timber  of  this  tree  is  cut  into  Haves,  for  cafes  of  all  forts, 
and  ufed  for  many  other  purpofes.  The.  fruit  is  eat  by  cattle, 
as  it  falls  from  the  trees,  and  is  efteemed  very  good  to  fatten 
them ;  fo  that  the  planters  often  leave  thefe  trees  Handing  in 
their  favannas,  when  they  clear  them  from  all  other  wood. 

Millar. 

To  Ba'stard.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  conviCl  of  being  a 
bafiard;  to  fiigmatize  with  ballardy. 

She  lived  to  fee  her  brother  beheaded,  and  her  two  fons  de- 
pofed  from  the  crown,  bajlardcd  in  their  blood,  and  cruelly 
murdered.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

To  Ba/stardize.  v.a.  [from  bajlard J 

1.  To  conviCt  of  being  a  baflard. 

2.  To  beget  a  bafiard. 

I  fhould  have  been  what  I  am,  had  the  maidenlicfi  Har  in  the 
firmament  twinkled  on  my  bafar discing.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Ba'stardly.  ado.  [firm  bajlard.]  In  the  manner  of  a  bafiard ; 
fpurioufly. 

Good  feed  degenerates,  and  oft  obeys 
The  foil’s  difeafe,  and  into  cockle  firays  ; 

Let  the  mind’s  thoughts  but  be  tranfplanted  fo 

Into  the  body,  and  bajlardly  they  grow.  Donne. 

Ba'stardy.  n.f.  [from  bajlard.]  An  unlawful  Hate  of  birth, 
which  difables  the  bafiard,  both  according  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  from  luccceding  to  an  inheritance.  Aylijfe  s  Parerg. 


i. 


Once  fhe  flander’d  me  with  bajlardy ; 

But  whether  I  be  true  begot,  or  no, 

That  ftill  I  lay  upon  my  mother’s  head.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 
In  refpeCt  of  the  evil  confequents,  the  wife's  adultery  is  worfe* 
as  bringing  bajlardy  into  a  family.  Saylor's  Holy  Living. 

No  more  of  bajlardy  in  heirs  of  crowns.  Pope  s  Epijlles. 
To  Baste,  v.a.  participle  paid,  bafed,  or  bajlen.  [bajlonner, ,  I  r. 
Bazata ,  in  theArmorick  dialed,  fignifies  to  ftrike  with  a  flick; 
from  which  perhaps  bajlon  a  Hick,  and  all  its  derivatives,  or 
collaterals,  may  be  deduced.] 

To  beat  with  a  flick. 

Quoth  (he,  I  grant  it  is  in  vain 
For  one’s  that  bafed  to  feel  pain, 

Becaufe  the  pangs  his  bones  endure. 

Contribute  nothing  to  the  cure.  Hudibras. 

Tir’d  with  difpute,  and  fpeaking  Latin, 

As  well  as  bajing ,  and  bear  bating.  Hudibras , 

Bafings  heavy,  dry,  obtufe. 

Only  dulnefs  can  produce  ; 

While  a  little  gentle  jerking 

Sets  the  fpirits  all  awerking.  Swift. 

To  drip  butter,  or  any  thing  elfe,  upon  meat  as  it  turns  upon 
the  fpit. 

Sir,  I  think  the  meat  wants  what  I  have,  a  bajling. 

Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
To  moifien  meat  on  the  fpit  by  falling  upon  it. 

The  fat  of  roafied  mutton  falling  on  the  birds,  will  ferve  to 
bafe  them,  and  fo  fave  time  and  butter. 

Swift's  Directions  to  the  Cook. 
To  few  (lightly.  \bafer,Yr.  to  flitch.] 


2. 


given 


with 


astina  de.  \nj  [bafonnade,  Fr.] 

Bastina'do.  S  j  l  j 

l .  The  aCt  of  beating  with  a  cudgel ;  the  blow 
cudgel. 

But  this  courtefy  was  worfe  than  a  bafinado  to  Zelmane  ; 
fo  that  again,  with  rageful  eyes,  fhe  bad  him  defend  himfelf. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 


And  all  thofe  harfh  and  rugged  founds 
Of  bafinados ,  cuts  and  wounds.  Hudibras. 

2.  It  is  fometimes  taken  for  a  Turkifh  punifhment  of  beating  an 
offender  on  the  foals  of  his  feet. 

To  Bastina'de.  \  w  a‘  [fr°m  the  noun  ;  bafonner ,  Fr.]  To 

To  Bastina'do.  )  beat ;  to  give  the  baflinado. 

Nick  feized  the  longer  end  of  the  cudgel,  and  with  it  began 
to  bafinado  old  Lewis,  who  had  flunk  into  a  corner,  waiting  the 
event  of  the  fquabble.  Arbuthnot' s  Hifory  of  J.  Bull. 

Ba'stion.  n.  f.  [ baftion ,  Fr.]  A  huge  mafs  of  earth,  ufually 
faced  with  fods,  fometimes  with  brick,  rarely  with  Hone,  Hand¬ 
ing  out  from  a  rampart,  of  which  it  is  a  principal  part,  and 
was  anciently  called  a  bulwark.  Harris. 

Toward  :  but  how?  ay  there’s  the  queflion  ; 

Fierce  the  aflault,  unarm'd  the  bafion.  Prior. 

Bat.  n.  f.  [bar,  Sax.  This  word  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  a 
great  number  of  words  in  many  languages;  as,  batire ,  Fr.  to 
beat ;  baton ,  battle ,  beat ,  baity ,  and  others.  It  probably  fi uni¬ 
fied  a  weapon  that  did  execution  by  its  weight,  in  opposition  to 
a  fharp  edge ;  whence  whirlbat  and  brickbat  J  A  heavy  Hick  or 
club. 


A  handfome  bat  he  held. 

On  which  he  leaned,  as  one  far  in  eld.  Hv.bberd's  Tale. 

They  were  fried  in  arm  chairs,  and  their  bones  broken  with 
bats.  Hakewell  on  Providence. 

Bat.  n.f.  [the  etymology  unknown.]  An  animal  having  the 
body  of  a  moufe  and  the  wings  of  a  bird ;  not  with  feathers, 
but  with  a  fort  of  skin  which  is  extended.  It  lays  no  eggs,  but 
brings  forth  its  young  alive,  and  fuckles  them.  It  never  grows 
tame,  feeds  upon  flies,  infects,  and  faity  fubftances,  fuch  as 
candles,  oil,  and  cheefe ;  and  appears  only  in  the  fummer  even¬ 
ings,  when  the  weather  is  fine.  Cahnet. 

When  owls  do  cry, 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly.  Shakefp.  Tempef. 

But  then  grew  reafon  dark ;  that  fair  fiar  no  more 

Could  the  fair  forms  of  good  and  truth  difeern; 

Bats  they  became  who  eagles  were  before ; 

And  this  they  got  by  their  defire  to  learn.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Some  animals  are  placed  in  the  middle  betwixt  two  kinds,  as 
•  bats,  which  have  fomething  of  birds  and  beafls.  Locke. 

Where  fwallows  in  the  winter  feafon  keep, 

And  how  the  drowfy  bat  and  dormoufe  fleep.  Gay. 

Bat-fowling,  n.f.  [from  bat  and fowl .]  A  particular  manner 
of  birdcatching  in  the  night  time,  while  they  are  at  roofl  upon 
perches,  trees,  or  hedges.  They  light  torches  or  ftraw,  and 
then  beat  the  bufhes  ;  upon  which  the  birds  flying  to  the  flames, 
are  caught  cither  with  nets,  or  otherwife. 

You  would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  fphere,  if  fhe  would 
continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. — We  fhould  fo, 
and  then  go  a  bat-fowling.  Shakefp.  Tempef. 

Eodies  lighted  at  night  by  fire,  muft  have  a  brighter  lufire  gi¬ 
ven  them  than  by  day ;  as  fucking  of  cities,  bat-fowling ,  &c. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

B /table.  adj.  [from  bate.]  Dii putable. 


Eatable 


BAT- 

_  Bat  able  ground  fecms  to  be  the  ground  heretofore  in  quef- 
tion,  whether  it  belonged  to  England  or  Scotland,  lying  be¬ 
tween  both  kingdoms.  Cowel. 

Batch,  n.f.  [froni  bake.} 

1.  I  he  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  a  time. 

The  joiner  puts  the  boards  into  ovens  after  the  latch  is 
drawn,  or  lays  them  in  a  warm  liable.  Mortimer' s  Husbandry. 

2.  Any  quantity  ol  any  tiling  made  at  once,  lo  as  to  have  the 
fame  qualities. 

Except  he  were  of  the  fame  meal  and  batch.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

Ba'tchelor.  See  Bachelor. 

Bate.  n.f.  [perhaps  contra&ed  from  debate.]  Strife ;  conten¬ 
tion  j  as  a  make-bate. 

To  Bate.  v.  a.  [contracted  from  abate.] 

j.  To  leflen  any  thing;  to  retrench. 

Shall  I  bend  low,  iind  in  a  bondman’s  key. 

With  bated  breath,  and  whifp’ring  humblenefs. 

Say  this  ?  .  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Nor  envious  at  the  fight  will  I  forbear 
My  plenteous  bowl,  nor  bate  my  plenteous  cheer.  Dryden. 

2.  To  link  the  price. 

When  the  landholder’s  rent  falls,  he  mull  either  bate  the  la¬ 
bourer’s  wages,  or  not  employ,  or  not  pay  him.  Locke. 

3.  To  leflen  a  demand. 

Bate  me  fome,  and  I  will  pay  you  fome,  and,  as  moft  debt¬ 
ors  do,  promife  you  infinitely.  Shakefp.  HenryYV . 

4.  To  cut  off;  to  take  away. 

Bate  but  the  lull,  and  ’tis  what  I  would  fay.  Dryd.Sp.  Friar. 

To  Bate.  v.  n. 

1.  To  grow  lefs. 

Bardolph,  am  not  I  fallen  away  vilely  fince  this  lafl  elec¬ 
tion  ?  Do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  ?  Why,  my  skin 
hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady’s  loofe  gown.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

2.  To  remit;  with  ^/'before  the  thing. 

Abate  thy  /peed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine.  Dryden. 

Bate  feems  to  have  been  once  the  preterite  ok  bite,  as  Shakefpeare 
ufes  biting  faulchion ;  unlefs,  in  the  following  lines,  it  may  be 
rather  deduced  from  beat. 

Yet  there  the  fteel  {laid  not,  but  inly  bate 
Deep  in  his  flefh,  and  open’d  wide  a  red  flood  gate.  F.  £fueen. 

Ba'teful.  adj.  [from  bate  and  full .J  Contentious. 

He  knew  her  haunt,  and  haunted  in  the  fame, 

And  taught  his  fheep  her  flieep  in  food  to  thwart; 

Which  foon  as  it  did  hateful  queftion  frame. 

He  might  on  knees  confefs  his  guilty  part.  Sidney. 

Ba'tement.  n.f  [from  abatement.]  Diminution;  a  term  only 
ufed  among  artificers. 

T o  abate,  is  to  wafte  a  piece  of  fluff ;  inftead  of  asking  how 
much  was  cut  off,  carpenters  ask  what  batement  that  piece  of 
fluff  had.  Moxon  s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

Bath.  n.f.  [ba^,  Saxon.] 

j.  A  bath  is  either  hot  or  cold,  either  of  art  or  nature.  Artificial 
baths  have  been  in  great  efteem  with  the  ancients,  efpecially  in 
complaints  to  be  relieved  by  revulfion,  as  inveterate  headaches, 
by  opening  the  pores  of  the  feet,  and  alfo  in  cutaneous  cafes. 
But  the  modern  pradice  has  greateft  recourfe  to  the  natural 
baths-,  moft  of  which  abound  with  a  mineral  fulphur,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  their  turning  filver  and  copper  blackifh.  The  cold 
baths  are  the  moft  convenient  fprings,  or  refervatories,  of  cold 
water  to  wafh  in,  which  the  ancients  had  in  great  efteem;  and 
the  prefent  age  can  produce  abundance  of  noble  cures  perform¬ 
ed  by  them.  .  Quincy. 

Why  may  not  the  cold  bath,  into  which  they  plunged  them- 
felves,  have  had  fome  fhare  in  their  cure  ?  Addifon.  Spectator. 

2.  A  ftate  in  which  great  outward  heat  is  applied  to  the  body,  for 
the  mitigation  of  pain,  or  any  other  purpofe. 

In  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half  ftewed 
in  greafe  like  a  Dutch  difh,  to  be  thrown  into  theThames. 

Shakefpeare' s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Sleep,  the  birth  of  each  day’s  life,  fore  labour’s  bath. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

3.  In  chymiftry,  it  generally  fignifies  a  veflel  of  water,  in  which 

another  is  placed  that  requires  a  fofter  heat  than  the  naked  fire. 
Balneum  Maria:  is  a  mi  flake,  for  balneum  marts,  a  fea  or  water 
bath.  A  fand  heat  is  fometimes  called  balneum  ficcum ,  or  cine- 
reum.  Ahtincy. 

We  fee  that  the  water  of  things  diftilled  in  water,  which 
they  call  the  bath ,  diifereth  not  much  from  the  water  of  things 
diftilled  by  fire.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory,  N''  684. 

4.  A  fort  of  Hebrew  meafure,  containing  the  tenth  part  of  an 

homer,  or  feven  gallons  and  four  pints,  as  a  meafure  for  things 
liquid  ;  and  three  pecks  and  three  pints,  as  a  meafure  for  things 
dry.  Calrnct. 

Ten  acres  of  vineyard  fhall  yield  one  Lath,  and  the  feed  of  an 
homer  fhall  yield  an  ephah.  Ifaiah,  v.  10. 

To  Bathe,  v.  a.  [ba'bian,  Saxon.] 

I.  To  wafh  in  a  bath. 

Others,  on  fllver  lakes  and  rivers,  bath'd 
7  heir  downy  breaft.  AH  It on' s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  x.  1.  43  7. 

Chancing  to  bathe  himfelf  in  the  river  Cydnus,  through  the 
exceflivc  coldnefs  of  thefe  waters,  he  fell  lick,  near  unto  death, 
for  three  days.  South. 

'  Vol.  I, 


BAT 

2.  To  fupple  or  foften  by  the  outward  application  of  warm  !i- 
quours. 

Lathe  them,  and  keep  their  bodies  foluble  the  while  by  clyf- 
teis,  and  lenitive  bolufes.  Wifeman  s  Surgery. 

1 11  bathe  your  wounds  in  tears  for  my  offence.  Dryden. 

3.  To  wafh  with  any  thing. 

Phoenician  Dido  flood, 

Frefli  from  her  wound,  her  bofom  bath'd  in  blood.  Dryden. 

Mars  could  in  mutual  blood  the  centaurs  bathe. 

And  Jove  himfelf  give  way  to  Cinthia’s  wrath.  Dryden. 
To  Bathe,  v.  n.  To  be  in  the  water,  or  in  any  thins;  reiem- 
bling  a  bath. 

Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 

I  cannot  tell.  Macbeth. 

The  delighted  fpirit 
To  bathe  in  firy  floods,  or  to  reflde 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice.  Sh.  Meaffor  Meaf 
The  gallants  dancing  by  the  river  fide, 

They  bathe  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  Aide.  Waller. 

But  bathe ,  and,  in  imperial  robes  array’d, 

Pay  due  devotions.  p0pgs  Odyjfey. 

Batinc,  or  AbaYing.  prep,  [from  bate,  or  abate.  This  word, 
though  a  participle  in  itfelf,  feems  often  ufed  as  a  prepofition.] 
JLXCCpt. 

The  king,  your  brother,  could  not  choofe  an  advocate. 
Whom  I  would  fooner  hear  on  any  fubjed. 

Bating  that  only  one,  his  love,  than  you.  Rowe's  R.  Conv. 

If  we  confider  children,  we  have  little  reafon  to  think,  that 
they  bring  many  ideas  with  them,  bating,  perhaps,  fome  faint 
ideas  of  hunger  and  thirft.  Locke. 

Ba  tlet.  n.  f.  [from  bat.]  A  fquare  piece  of  wood,  with  a 
handle,  ufed  in  beating  linen  when  taken  out  of  the  buck. 

I  remember  the  killing  of  her  batlet ,  and  the  cow’s  dugs  that 
her  pretty  chopt  hands  had  milked.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 
Bato'on.  n.f.  [ballon,  or  baton ,  Fr.  formerly  fpelt  ballon .1 

1.  A  flafF  or  club. 

We  came  clofe  to  the  fhore,  and  offered  to  land;  but 
ftraightways  we  faw  divers  of  the  people  with  bajlons  in  their 
hands,  as  it  were,  forbidding  us  to  land.  Bacon's  N.  Atlantis. 
That  does  not  make  a  man  the  worfe. 

Although  his  fhoulders  with  batoon 

Be  claw’d  and  cudgell’d  to  fome  tune.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  truncheon  or  marfhal’s  ftafF ;  a  badge  of  military  honour. 

Ba  ttaillous.  adj.  [from  battaille ,  Fr.]  Having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  battle  ;  warlike ;  with  military  appearance. 

He  ftarted  up,  and  did  himfelf  prepare 
In  fun  bright  arms  and  battailous  array.  Fairfax,  b.  i. 

The  French  cameforemoft  battailous  and  bold.  Fairf.  b.  i. 

A  firy  region,  ftretch’d 
In  battailous  afpecl,  and  nearer  view 
Briftled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 
Of  rigid  fpears,  and  helmets  throng’d.  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vi. 
Batta'lia.  n.f.  [ battaglia ,  Ital.]  The  order  of  battle. 

Next  morning  the  king  put  his  army  into  battalia.  Clarend. 
BattaTion.  n.f.  [bataillon,  Fr.] 

1.  A  divifion  of  an  army  ;  a  troop ;  a  body  of  forces.  It  is  now 
confined  to  the  infantry,  and  the  number  is  uncertain,  but  ge¬ 
nerally  from  five  to  eight  hundred  men.  Some  regiments  confift 
of  one  battalion,  and  others  are  divided  into  two,  three,  or  more. 

When  forrows  come,  they  come  not  Angle  fpies, 

But  in  battalions.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

In  this  battalion  there  were  two  officers,  called  Therfites  and 
Pajrdarus.  _  _  _  Tatler,  N°  56. 

The  pierc’d  battalions  difunited  fall. 

In  heaps  on  heaps  :  one  fate  o’erwhelms  them  all.  Pope. 

2.  An  army.  I  his  fenfe  is  not  now  in  ufe. 

Six  or  feven  thoufand  is  their  utmoft  power. 

^  —Why,  our  battalion  trebles  that  account.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 
ro  BaTten.  v.  a.  [a  word  of  doubtlul  etymology.] 

1.  To  fatten,  or  make  fat;  to  feed  plenteoufly. 

We  drove  afield, 

Batt' ning  our  flock  with  the  frefli  dews  of  night.  Milton . 

2.  To  fertilize.  b 

The  meadows  here,  with  batt'mng  ooze  enrich’d, 

Give  fpirit  to  the  grafs ;  three  cubits  high 
The  jointed  herbage  {hoots.  Philips.. 

To  Ba'tten.  v  n.  I  o  grow  fat ;  to  live  in  indulgence. 

F ollow  your  fundion,  go  and  batten  on  cold  bits.  Sh.  Coriol. 

Burnifli’d  and  batt' ning  on  their  food,  to  fliow 
The  diligence  of  careful  herds  below.  Dryden  s  H.  and P. 

The  lazy  glutton  fafe  at  home  will  keep. 

Indulge  his  floth,  and  batten  on  his  fleep.  Dryden . 

As  at  full  length  the  pamper’d  monarch  lay, 

Batt'mng  in  eafe,  and  flumb’ring  life  away.  Garth. 

Tway  mice,  full  blythe  and  amicable. 

Batten  befide  erle  Robert’s  table.  Prior. 

While  paddling  ducks  the  {landing  lake  defire, 

Or  batt' ning  hogs  roll  in  the  finking  mire.  Gay’s  Pajlorals 
Ba1  tten.  n.f.  A  word  ufed  only  by  workmen. 

A  batten  is  a  fcantling  of  wooden  ftuft',  two,  three  or  four 
inches  broad,  feldom  above  one  thick,  and  the  length  unlimited. 

.  Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercifes. 
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To  BA'TTER.  v.  a.  [ battrc ,  to  beat,  Fr.J 

1.  To  beat;  to  beat  down;  frequently  uled  of  walls  thrown 
down  by  artillery,  or  of  the  violence  of  engines  of  war. 

To  appoint  battering  rams  againft  the  gates,  tocaftamount, 
and  to  build  a  fort.  Ezek.  xxi.  22. 

Thefe  haughty  words  of  hers 
Have  batter’d  me  like  roaring  cannon  fhot, 

And  made  me  almoft  yield  up©n  my  knees.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 

Britannia  there,  the  fort  in  vain 
Had  batter’d  been  with  golden  rain  : 

Thunder  itfelf  had  fail’d  to  pafs.  Waller. 

Be  then,  the  naval  ftores,  the  nation’s  care, 

New  {hips  to  build,  and  batter’d  to  repair.  Dryden. 

2.  To  wear  with  beating. 

Crowds  to  the  caftle  mounted  up  the  ftreet, 

Batt'ring  the  pavement  with  their  couriers  feet.  Dryden. 
If  you  have  a  filver  faucepan  for  the  kitchen  ufe,  let  me  ad- 
vife  you  to  batter  it  well ;  this  will  {hew  conftant  good  houfe- 
keeping.  Swift’s  Directions  to  the  Cook. 

3.  Applied  to  perfons :  to  wear  out  with  fervice. 

The  batter’d  veteran  {trumpets  here. 

Pretend  at  leaft  to  bring  a  modeft  ear.  Southern. 

I  am  a  poor  old  battered  fellow,  and  I  would  willingly  end 
my  days  in  peace.  Arbuthnot’ s  Hijlory  off.  Bull. 

As  the  fame  dame,  experienc’d  in  her  trade. 

By  names  of  toafts  retails  each  batter’d  jade.  Pope. 

To  Ba'tter.  v.  n.  A  word  ufed  only  by  workmen. 

The  fide  of  a  wall,  or  any  timber,  that  bulges  from  its  bot¬ 
tom  or  foundation,  is  faid  to  batter.  Moxon s  Mech.  Exercifes. 
Ba'tter.  n.  f.  [from  to  batter. ]  A  mixture  of  feveral  ingredi¬ 
ents  beaten  together  with  fome  liquour ;  fo  called  from  its  be¬ 
ing  fo  much  beaten. 

One  would  have  all  things  little,  hence  has  try’d 
Turkey  poults  frefh’d  fromth’  egg  in  batter  fry’d. 

King’s  Art  of  Cookery. 

BaYterer.  n.f.  [from  batter.]  He  that  batters. 

BaYtery.  n.f.  [from  batter ,  or  batterie ,  Fr.} 

1.  The  a£t  of  battering. 

Strong  wars  they  make,  and  cruel  battery  bend, 

’Gainft  fort  of  reafon,  it  to  overthrow.  Fairy  ueen ,  b.  ii. 
Earthly  minds,  like  mud  walls,  refift  the  ftrongeft  batteries. 

Locke. 

2.  The  inftruments  with  which  a  town  is  battered,  placed  in  or¬ 
der  for  action. 

Where  is  beft  place  to  make  our  batt’ry  next  ? - 

- I  think  at  the  north  gate.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

It  plants  this  reafoning  and  that  argument,  this  confequence 
and  that  diftin&ion,  like  fo  many  intellectual  batteries ,  till  at 
length  it  forces  a  way  and  paflage  into  the  obftinate  inclofed 
truth.  South. 

See,  and  revere  th’  artillery  of  heav’n. 

Drawn  by  the  gale,  or  by  the  tempeft  driv’n  : 

A  dreadful  fire  the  floating  batt’ries  make, 

O’erturn  the  mountain,  and  the  foreft  {hake.  Blackmore. 

3.  The  frame,  or  railed  work,  upon  which  cannons  are  mounted. 

4.  In  law,  a  violent  ftriking  of  any  man.  In  trefpafs  for  aflault 

and  battery ,  one  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  aflault,  yet  acquit¬ 
ted  of  the  battery.  There  may  therefore  be  aflault  without 
battery ;  but  battery  always  implies  an  aflault.  Chambers. 

Why  does  he  fuffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him  about 
the  fconce  with  a  dirty  {hovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  his  ac¬ 
tion  and  battery  ?  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Sir,  quo’  the  lawyer,  not  to  flatter  ye. 

You  have  as  good  and  fair  a  battery , 

As  heart  can  wifh,  and  need  not  fhame 
The  proudeft  man  alive  to  claim.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  c.  iii. 

BATTLE,  n.f.  [, bataille ,  Fr.] 

1.  A  fight;  an  encounter  between  oppoflte  armies.  We  gene¬ 
rally  fay  a  battle  of  many,  and  a  combat  of  two. 

T  he  Englifh  army  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parts,  is  now  conjoin’d  in  one ; 

And  means  to  give  you  battle  prefently.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power. 

She’ll  never  fee  his  pardon.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

The  race  is  not  to  the  fwift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  Arons. 

j.  ,  r  ® 

1  xLccleJ.  ix.  1  r. 

So  they  joined  battle,  and  the  heathen  being  difeomfited  fled 
into  the  plain.  I  Maccab.  iv.  14. 

1.  A  body  of  forces,  or  divifion  of  an  army. 

The  king  divided  his  army  into  three  battles  ;  whereof  the 
vanguard  only,  well  {Lengthened  with  wings,  came  to  fight. 

Bacon’s  Henry  VII, 

3.  The  main  body,  as  diftinCl  from  the  van  and  rear. 

The  earl  of  Angus  led  the  avant-guard,  himfelf  followed  with 
the  battle  a  good  diftance  behind,  and  after  came  the  arrier. 

Hayward. 

4.  We  fay  to  join  battle ;  to  give  battle. 

To  BaYtle.  v.  n.  [bat a i Her,  Fr.]  To  join  battle ;  to  contend 
in  fight. 

’Tis  ours  by  craft  and  by  furprize  to  gain  : 

'  I  is  yours  to  meet  in  arms,  and  battle  in  the  plain.  Prior. 
W e  daily  receive  accounts  of  ladies  battling  it  on  both  fides. 

Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  23. 


I  own,  he  hates  an  aCfion  bafe. 

His  virtues  batt’ling  with  his  place.  Swift, 

BaYtle-arra y.  n.f  [See  Battle  and  Array.]  Array, 
or  order  of  battle. 

Two  parties  of  fine  women,  placed  in  the  oppoflte  fide  boxes, 
feemed  drawn  up  in  battle-array  one  againft  another.  Addifon. 
BaYtle-axe.  n.f.  A  weapon  ufed  anciently,  probably,  the 
fame  with  a  bill. 

Certain  tinners,  as  they  were  working,  found  fpear  heads, 
battle-axes ,  and  fwords  of  copper,  wrapped  in  linen  clouts. 

Carew’ s  Survey  of  Cor  nival. 
BaYtledoor.  n.f.  [fo  called  from  door ,  taken  for  a  flat  board, 
and  battle,  or  Jinking.}  An  inftrument  with  a  handle  and  a  flat 
blade,  ufed  in  play  to  ftrike  a  ball,  or  ftiuttlecock. 

Play-things,  which  are  above  their  skill,  as  tops,  gigs,  battle- 
doors ,  and  the  like,  which  are  to  be  ufed  with  labour,  fhould 
indeed  be  procured  them.  Locke. 

BaYtlement.  n.f  [generally  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from 
battle,  as  the  parts  from  whence  a  building  is  defended  againft 
aflailants  ;  perhaps  only  corrupted  from  batiment,  Fr.J  A  wall 
raifed  round  the  top  of  a  building,  with  embrafures,  or  inter¬ 
faces,  to  look  through,  to  annoy  an  enemy. 

He  fix’d  his  head  upon  our  battlements.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

Thou  {halt  make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring 
not  blood  upon  thine  houfe,  if  any  man  fall  from  thence. 

Deut.  xxii.  §. 


Through  this  we  pafs 
Up  to  the  higheft  battlement ,  from  whence 
The  Trojans  threw  their  darts.  Denham. 

Their  ftandard  planted  on  the  battlement, 

Defpair  and  death  among  the  foldiers  fent.  Dr  yd.  Aurengz. 

No,  1  {han’t  envy  him,  whoe’er  he  be, 

That  ftands  upon  the  battlements  of  Ante ; 

I’d  rather  be  fecure  than  great.  Norris. 

The  weighty  mallet  deals  refounding  blows, 

Till  the  proud  battlements  her  tow’rs  inclofe.  Gay’s  Trivia. 
BaYty.  adj.  [from  bat.J  Belonging  to  a  bat. 

Till  o’er  their  brows  death  counterfeiting  fleep, 

With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep. 

Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night’s  Drea?n. 
BaVaroy.  n.f.  A  kind  of  cloke,  or  furtout. 

Let  the  loop’d  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace, 

Or  his  deep  cloke  be  fpatter’d  o’er  with  lace.  Gay’s  Trivia. 
Ba'ubee.  n.f.  A  word  ufed  in  Scotland,  and  the  northern 
counties,  for  a  halfpenny. 

Tho’  in  the  draw’rs  of  my  japan  bureau, 

To  lady  Gripeall  I  the  Caefars  {how, 

’Tis  equal  to  her  ladyfhip  or  me, 

A  copper  Otho,  or  a  Scotch  baubee.  Bramjl.  Man  ofTa/le. 
Ba'vin.  n.f.  [of  uncertain  derivation.]  A  flick  like  thofe  bound 
up  in  faggots  ;  a  piece  of  wafte  wood. 

He  ambled  up  and  down 
With  {hallow  jefters  and  rafti  bavin  wits. 

Soon  kindled,  and  foon  burnt.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

For  moulded  to  the  life  in  clouts, 

Th’  have  pick’d  from  dunghills  thereabouts, 

He’s  mounted  on  a  hazel  bavin, 

A  crop’d  malignant  baker  gave  him.  Hudibras,  p.  iii.  c.  iii. 
The  fmaller  truncheons  make  billet,  bavin,  and  coals. 

Mortimer  s  Art  of  Husbandry. 

To  Baulk.  See  Balk. 

Ba'wble.  n.f.  [Baubellum,  in  barbarous  Latin,  fignified  a  jewel, 
or  any  thing  valuable,  but  not  necefiary.  Omnia  baubella  fua 
dedit  Othoni.  Howden.  Probably  from  beau ,  Fr.]  A  gew  ■ 
gaw  ;  a  trifling  piece  of  finery  ;  a  thing  of  more  fhow  than  ufe ; 
a  trifle.  It  is  in  general,  whether  applied  to  perfons  or  things, 
a  term  of  contempt. 

She  haunts  me  in  every  place.  I  was  on  the  fea  bank  with 
fo  me  Venetians,  and  thither  comes  the  bawble,  and  falls  me 
thus  about  my  neck.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

It  is  a  paltry  cap, 

A  cuftard  coffin,  a  bawble,  a  filken  pie.  Shak.  Tam.  Shrew. 
If,  in  our  conteft,  we  do  not  interchange  ufeful  notions,  we 
{hall  traffick  toys  and  bawbles.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
This  {hall  be  writ  to  fright  the  fry  away. 

Who  draw  their  little  bawbles,  when  they  play.  Dryden. 

A  lady’s  watch  needs  neither  figures  nor  wheels ; 

’Tis  enough  that  ’tis  loaded  with  bawbles  and  feals.  Prior. 

Our  author  then,  to  pleafe  you  in  your  way, 

Prefents  you  now  a  bawble  of  a  play," 

In  gingling  rhyme.  *  Granville. 

A  prince,  the  moment  he  is  crown’d, 

Inherits  every  virtue  round. 

As  emblems  of  the  fov’reign  pow’r ; 

Like  other  bawbles  of  the  Tow’r.  Swift. 

Ba'wbling.  adj.  [from  bawble .]  Trifling;  contemptible:  a 
word  not  now  in  ufe,  except  in  converfation. 

A  bawbling  veflel  was  he  captain  of. 

For  {hallow  draught  and  bulk  unprized  ; 

With  which  fuch  fcathful  grapple  did  he  make, 

With  the  moft  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet. 

Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night, 
i  '  Baw- 


B  A  W 

Ba'wcock.  n.  fi.  [perhaps  from  beau,  or  baude ,  and  cock .]  A 
familiar  word,  which  feems  to  fignify  the  fame  as  fine  fie/low. 
Why,  how  now,  my bawcock?  how  doft  thou,  chuck? 

Sbakefip.  Twelfth  Night. 
BAWD.  n.fi.  [baude,  old  Fr.]  A  procurer,  or  procurefs ;  one 
that  introduces  men  and  women  to  each  other,  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  debauchery. 

If  your  worlhip  will  take  order  for  the  drabs  and  the  knaves, 
you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds.  Shakefip.  Meafiure  for  Mtafi. 
This  commodity. 

This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all  changing  word. 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin’d  aid.  Sh.K.  John. 
Our  author  calls  colouring  lena  for  oris ,  the  bawd  of  her  lifter 
defign  ;  Ihe  drefles  her  up,  flic  paints  her,  fhe  procures  for  the 
defign,  and  makes  lovers  for  her.  Dryden  s  Dufrefinoy. 

I  o  Bawd.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun. ]  To  procure;  to  provide 
gallants  with  ftrumpets. 

Leucippe  is  agent  for  the  king’s  luft,  and  bawds,  at  the  fame 
time,  for  the  whole  court.  Addifion.  Spectator,  N°  266. 

And  in  four  months  a  batter’d  harridan  ; 

Now  nothing’s  left,  but  wither’d,  pale,  and  ftirunk, 

To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  Ihares  with  punk.  Swift. 

Ba'wdily.  adv.  [from  bawdy.]  Obfcenely. 

Ba'wdiness.  n.  fi.  [from  bawdy.]  Obfcenenefs. 

Ba'wdrick.  n. fi  [See  Baldrick.]  A  belt. 

Frefh  garlands  too,  the  virgin’s  temples  crown’d  ; 

The  youth’s  gilt  fwords  wore  at  their  thighs,  with  ftlver  baw - 
dricks  bound.  Chapman's  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

Ba'wdry.  n.  fi.  [contracted  from  bawdery,  the  practice  of  a 
bawd.] 

1.  A  wicked  pra&ice  of  procuring  and  bringing  whores  and 

rogues  together.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Cheating  and  bawdry  go  together  in  die  world.  L' EJlrange. 

2.  Obfcenity  ;  unchafte  language. 

Pr’ythee,  fay  on ;  he’s  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  baivdry,  or  he 
fleeps.  Shakejp.  Hamlet. 

I  have  no  fait :  no  bawdry  he  doth  mean : 

For  witty,  in  his  language,  is  obfcene.  B.  Johnfion. 

It  is  moft  certain,  that  barefaced  bawdery  is  the  pooreft  pre¬ 
tence  to  wit  imaginable.  Dryden. 

Ba'wdy.  adj.  [from  bawd.]  Obfcene;  unchafte;  generally  ap- 
lied  to  language. 

The  bawdy  wind  that  kifles  all  it  meets. 

Is  hufh’d  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 

And  will  not  hear’t.  Shakefip.  Othello. 

Only  they. 

That  come  to  hear  a  merry  bawdy  play. 

Will  be  deceiv’d.  Shakefip.  Henry  VIII.  Prologue. 

Not  one  poor  bawdy  jeft  Ihall  dare  appear ; 

For  now  the  batter’d  veteran  ftrumpets  here 
Pretend  at  leaft  to  bring  a  modeft  ear.  Southern. 

Ba'wdy-house.  n.  fi.  A  houfe  where  traffick  is  made  by  wic- 
kednefs  and  debauchery. 

Has  the  pope  lately  fhut  up  the  bawdy-hoifes,  or  does  he  con¬ 
tinue  to  lay  a  tax  upon  fin  ?  Dennis. 

To  Bawl.  v.  n.  \_balo ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  hoot;  to  cry  with  great  vehemence,  whether  for  joy  or 
pain.  A  word  always  ufed  in  contempt. 

They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  fenfelefs  mood, 

And  ftill  revolt,  when  truth  would  fet  them  free.  Par.  Reg. 

To  cry  the  caufe  up  heretofore. 

And  bawl  the  bilhops  out  of  door.  Hudibras. 

Through  the  thick  Ihades  th’  eternal  fcribbler  bawls , 

And  fhakes  the  ftatues  on  their  pedeftals.  Dryd.  Juvenal. 

From  his  lov’d  home  no  lucre  him  c  n  draw ;  1 
The  fenate’s  mad  decrees  he  never  faw ;  > 

Nor  heard  at  bawling  bars  corrupted  law.  3  Dryden. 

Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foul  difgrace,  1 

And  bawling  infamy,  in  language  bafe,  r 

Till  fenfe  was  loft  in  found,  and  filence  fled  the  place.  3 

Dryden  s  Fables. 

So  on  the  tuneful  Margarita’s  tongue 
The  lift’ning  nymphs,  and  ravilh’d  heroes  hung ; 

But  citts  and  fops  the  heav’n  born  mufick  blame. 

And  bawl,  and  hifs,  and  damn  her  into  fame. 

Smith  on  J.  Philips. 

I  have  a  race  of  orderly  elderly  people,  who  can  bawl  when  I 
am  deaf,  and  tread  foftly  when  I  am  only  giddy  and  would 
fleep.  .  Swift. 

2.  To  cry  as  a  froward  child. 

A  little  child  was  bawling,  and  an  old  woman  chiding  it. 

D EJlrange  s  Fables. 

If  they  were  never  fuftered  to  have  what  they  cried  for,  they 
would  never,  with  bawling  and  peevifimefs,  contend  for  maf- 


tery. 


Locke. 


My  hufband  took  him  in,  a  dirty  boy ;  it  was  the  bufinefs  of 
the  fervants  to  attend  him,  the  rogue  did  bawl  and  make  fuch  a 
noife.  Arbuthnot' s  Hi/lory  of  John  Bull. 

To  Bawl.  v.  a.  To  proclaim  as  a  crier 

It  grieved  me,  when  I  faw  labours  which  had  coft  fo  much, 
bawled  about  by  common  hawkers.  Swift. 

Ba'wR EL.  n.fi  A  kind  of  hawk.  Dtft. 


BAY 

Ba'wsin.  n.fi.  A  badger.  Dili. 

Bay.  adj.  [badius, Lat.] 

A  bay  horfe  is  what  is  inclining  to  a  chefnut ;  and  this  co¬ 
lour  is  various,  either  a  light  bay  or  a  dark  bay,  according  as  it 
is  lefs  or  more  deep.  There  are  alfo  coloured  horfes,  that 
are  called  dappled  bays.  All  bay  horfes  are  commonly  called 
brown  by  the  common  people. 

All  bay  horfes  have  black  manes,  which  diftinguifll  them 
from  the  forrel,  that  have  red  or  white  manes. 

There  are  light  bays  and  gilded  bays,  which  are  fomewhat  of 
a  yellowilh  colour.  The  chefnut  bay  is  that  which  comes 
neareft  to  the  colour  of  the  chefnut.  Farrier  s  Dili. 

I  remember,  my  lord,  you  gave  good  words  the  other  day  of 
a  bay  courfer  I  rode  on.  ’Tis  yours  becaufe  you  liked  it. 

Shakefip.  Timon. 

Poor  Tom  !  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  horfe 
over  four  inch’d  bridges.  Shakefip.  King  Lear. 

His  colour  grey, 

For  beauty  dappled,  or  the  brighteft  bay.  Dryden' s  Virgil. 

BAY.  n.fi.  [baye,  Dutch.] 

1 .  An  opening  into  the  land,  where  the  water  is  Ihut  in  on  all 
fides,  except  at  the  entrance. 

A  reverend  Syracufan  merchant, 

Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay.  Shakefip.  Comedy  of  Err. 
W e  have  alfo  fome  works  in  the  midft  of  the  fea,  and  fome 
bays  upon  the  fhore  for  fome  works,  wherein  is  required  the  air 
and  vapour  of  the  fea.  Bacons 

Here  in  a  royal  bed  the  waters  fleep, 

When  tir’d  at  lea,  within  this  bay  they  creep.  Dryden. 
Some  of  you  have  already  been  driven  to  this  bay. 

Dryden' s  Epijlle  to  the  Whigs. 

Hail,  facred  folitude  !  from  this  calm  bay 
I  view  the  world’s  tempeftuous  fea.  Rofcommon . 

2.  A  pond  head  raifed  to  keep  in  ftore  of  water  for  driving  a  mill. 

Bay.  n.fi.  [ abboi ,  Fr.  fignifies  the  laft  extremity ;  as,  Innocence 

ejl  aux  abboins.  Boileau.  Innocence  is  h\  the  utmojl  dijirefs.  It 
is  taken  from  abboi,  the  barking  of  a  dog  at  hand,  and  thence 
fignifted  the  condition  of  a  ftag  when  the  hounds  were  almoft 
upon  him.]  The  ftate  of  any  thing  furrounded  by  enemies, 
and  obliged  to  face  them  by  an  impoflibility  of  efcape. 

This  fhip,  for  fifteen  hours,  fate  like  a  ftag  among  hounds 
at  the* bay,  and  was  fieged  and  fought  with,  in  turn,  by  fifteen 
great  fhips.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

Fair  liberty  purfu’d,  and  meant  a  prey 
To  lawlefs  power,  here  turn’d,  and  ftood  at  bay.  Denham. 

Nor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  his  way ; 
Embolden’d  by  defpair,  he  ftood  at  bay  ; 

Refolv’d  on  death,  he  difiipates  his  fears. 

And  bounds  aloft  againft  the  pointed  fpears.  Dryden' s  JEneid. 

All,  fir’d  with  noble  emulation,  ftrive  ; 

And,  with  a  ftorm  of  darts,  to  diftance  drive 
The  Trojan  chief ;  who  held  at  bay,  from  far 
On  his  V ulcanian  orb,  fuftain’d  the  war.  Dryden' s  Virgil. 

We  have  now,  for  ten  years  together,  turned  the  whole  force 
and  expence  of  the  war,  where  the  enemy  was  beft  able  to  hold 
us  at  a  bay.  Swift. 

He  ftands  at  bay. 

And  puts  his  laft  weak  refuge  in  defpair.  Thomfion. 

Bay.  n.fi.  In  architecture,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  a  building;  as  if  a  barn  confifts  of  a  floor  and  two 
heads,  where  they  lay  corn,  they  call  it  a  barn  of  two  'bays. 
Thefe  bays  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  floors, 
from  ten  to  twelve  broad,  and  ufually  twenty  feet  long,  which 
is  the  breadth  of  the  barn.  Builder  s  Dill. 

If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  years,  I’ll  rent  the  faireft 
houfe  in  it  after  threepence  a  bay.  Shakefip.  Meafi.  for  Meafi. 

There  may  be  kept  one  thoufand  bulhels  in  each  bay,  there 
being  fixteen  bays,  each  eighteen  foot  long,  about  feventeen 
wide,  or  three  hundred  fquare  feet  in  each  bay.  Mortimer . 

Bay  Tree.  [ laurus ,  Lat.]  This  tree  hath  a  flower  of  one  leaf, 
Ihaped  like  a  funnel,  and  divided  into  four  or  five  fegments. 
The  male  flowers,  which  are  produced  on  feparate  trees  from 
the  female,  have  eight  ftamina,  which  are  branched  into  arms  ; 
the  ovary  of  the  female  flowers  becomes  a  berry,  inclofing  a 
Angle  feed  within  an  horny  fhell,  which  is  covered  with  a  skin. 
The  fpecies  are,  1.  The  common  bay  with  male  flowers.  2. 
The  common  fruit  bearing  bay  tree.  3.  The  gold  ftriped  bay 
tree,  he.  The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  old  inhabitants  of  the 
Englifh  gardens ;  and  as  there  are  varieties  obtained  from  the 
fame  feeds,  they  are  promifeoufly  cultivated,  and  are  not  to  be 
diftinguilhed  afunder  until  they  have  produced  flowers.  Thefe 
plants  are  propagated  either  from  feeds,  or  by  laying  down  the 
tender  branches,  which  will  take  root  in  one  year’s  time.  Mill. 

I  have  feen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  fpreading  himfelf 
like  a  green  bay  tree.  '  Pfialm  xxxvii  35. 

Bay.  n.fi  A  poetical  name  for  an  honorary  crown  or  garland, 
bellowed  as  a  prize  for  any  kind  of  vi&ory  or  excellence. 

Beneath  his  reign  Ihall  Eufdcn  wear  the  bays.  Pope. 

To  Bay.  v.n.  [abb oyer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  bark  as  a  dog  at  a  thief,  or  at  the  game  which  he  purfues. 

And  all  the  while  Ihe  ftood  upon  the  ground. 

The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  ceafe  to  lay.  Fairy  gbueen,  b.  i. 

The 
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The  hounds  at  nearer  diftance  hoarfely  bay'd; 

The  hunter  clofe  purfu’d  the  vifionary  maid ; 

She  rciit  the  heav’n  with  loud  laments,  imploring  aid. 

Drydens  Fables. 

2.  [from  bay,  an  inclofcd  place.]  Toencompafs  about ;  to  flaut  in. 

We  are  at  the  flake. 

And  bay’d  about  with  many  enemies.  Shakefp.  Julius  Cafar. 

To  Bay.  v.  a.  do  follow  with  barking;  to  bark  at. 

I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once. 

When  in  the  woodoF  Crete  they  bay’d  the  bear 

"With  hounds  of  Sparta.  Shakefp.  Midfum.  Night’s  Dream. 

If  he  fltould  do  fo, 

He  leaves  his  back  unarm’d,  the  French  and  Welch 

Baying  him  at  the  heels.  Shak.  Henry  IV. 

Bay  Salt.  Salt  made  of  fca  water,  which  receives  its  confift- 
ence  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  is  fo  called  from  its  brown 
colour.  The  greateft  quantities  of  this  fait  are  made  in  France, 
on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne,  Saintonge,  &c.  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  Auguft,  by  letting  the  fea  water  into  fquare 
pits  or  bafons,  where  its  furface  being  ftruck  and  agitated  by 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  it  thickens  at  firft  imperceptibly,  and  be¬ 
comes  coveied  over  with  a  flight  cruft,  which  hardening  by 
the  continuance  of  the  heat,  is  wholly  converted  into  fait, 
d  he  water  in  this  condition  is  fealding  hot,  and  the  cryftalli- 
zation  is  perfedted  in  eight,  ten,  or  at  moft  fifteen  days.  Chamb. 

All  eruptions  of  air,  though  fmall  and  flight,  give  found, 
which  we  call  crackling,  puffing,  fpitting,  &c.  as  in  bay  fait  and 
bay  leaves  caft  into  the  fire.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hiflory ,  N°  123. 

Ba  y  Window.  A  window  jutting  outward,  and  therefore  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  bay  or  hollow  in  the  room. 

It  hath  bay  windows  tranfparent  as  barricadoes. 

Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Bay  Tarn.  A  denomination  fometimes  ufed  promifeuoufly  with 
woollen  yarn.  Chambers. 

BaVard.  n.f.  [from  bay.]  Abayhorfe. 

Ba  yonet.  n.f.  \bayonette ,  Fr.]  A  fhort  fword  or  daggerfixed 
at  the  end  of  a  musket,  by  which  the  foot  hold  off  the° horfe. 

One  of  the  black  fpots  is  long  and  (lender,  and  refembles  a 
dagger  or  bayonet.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

Bayze.  See  Baize. 

BDE'LLIUM.  n.f.  [^eXAiov ;  An  aromatick  gum 

brought  from  the  Levant,  ufed  as  a  medicine  and  a  perfume. 
Bdellium  is  mentioned  both  by  the  ancient  naturalifts  and  in 
feripture  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  thefe  be  the  fame 
with  the  modern  kind.  Chambers. 

This  bdellium  is  a  tree  of  the  bignefs  of  an  olive,  whereof 
Arabia  hath  great  plenty,  which  yieldeth  a  certain  gum,  fweet 
to  fmell  to,  but  bitter  in  tafte,  called  alfo  bdellium.  The  He¬ 
brews  take  the  loadftone  for  bdellium.  Raleigh's  Hiflory. 

To  BE.  v.  n.  [This  word  is  fo  remarkably  irregular,  that  it  is 
neceffary  to  fet  down  many  of  its  terminations. 

Prefent.  I  am ,  thou  art ,  he  is,  we  are ,  See. 

eom,  eajre,  1  y,  apon,  Sax. 

Prefer.  I  was,  thou  wert ,  he  was,  we  were,  See : 

FT,  Paehe>  pay 5  paepon,  Sax. 

The  conjundtive  mood. 

I  be,  thou  bcejl,  he  be,  we  be.  Sec. 
beo,  bipt,  beo,  beon,  Sax.] 

I.  To  have  fome  certain  ftate,  condition,  quality,  or  accident; 
as,  the  man  is  wife. 


2. 
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Seventy  fenators  died 

By  their  proferiptions,  Cicero  being  one.  Shakefp.  J.  Cafar. 
He  hath  to  night  been  in  unufual  pleafure.  Macbeth. 

Be  what  thou  hop’ft  to  be,  or  what  thou  art, 

Refign  to  death,  it  is  not  worth  enjoying.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 

Be  but  about 
To  fay,  fhe’r  a  goodly  lady,  and 
The  juftice  of  your  hearts  will  add  thereto, 

’Tis  pity  fhe’r  not  honeft,  honourable.  Shak.  Winter’s  Tale. 
Let  them  fhew  the  former  things  what  they  be,  that  we  may 
confider  them.  Jfaiah,  xli.  2  2. 

Therefore  be  fure, 

Thou,  when  the  bridegroom  with  his  feaftful  friends 
Paffes  to  blifs  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 

Haft  gain’d  thy  entrance,  virgin  wife  and  pure.  Par.  Reg. 
Is  it  not  eafy  to  difeern  what  fuch  men  would  be  at.  S  tilling f 
To  fay  a  man  has  a  clear  idea  of  quantity,  without  knowing 
how  great  it  is,  is  to  fay,  he  has  the  clear  idea  of  the  number 
of  the  fands,  who  knows  not  how  many  they  be.  Locke. 

It  is  the  auxiliary  verb  by  which  the  verb  paffive  is  formed. 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  meer  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Toexift;  to  have  exiftence. 

The  times  have  been. 

That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die.  Macbeth. 

Here  ceafe,  ye  pow’rs,  and  let  your  vengeance  end, 

Troy  is  no  more,  and  can  no  more  offend.  Dryden 

All  th’  impoffibilities,  which  poets 
Count  to  extravagance  of  loofe  defeription, 

Shall  fooner  be.  Rowe’s  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

To  be  contents  his  natural  defire  ; 
fie  asks  no  angel’s  wing,  nor  feraph’s  fire.  Pope’s  Eff.  on  M. 
-  3 


4k  To  have  fomething  by  appointment  or  rule. 

If  all  political  power  be  derived  only  from  Adam,  and  be  to 
defeend  only  to  his  fucceffive  heirs,  by  the  ordinance  of  God, 
and  divine  inftitution,  this  is  a  right  antecedent  and  paramount 
to  all  government.  Locke. 

BEACH,  n.f  The  fhore ;  particularly  that  part  that  is  dafhed 
by  the  waves ;  the  ftrand. 

The  fifhermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 

Appear  like  mice.  .  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Deep  to  the  rocks  of  hell,  the  gather'd,  beach 
They  faften’d,  and  the  mole  immenfe  wrought  on. 

Over  the  foaming  deep.  Milton’s  Par.  Lofl,  b.  x.  1.  2gy. 
They  find  the  wafhed  amber  further  out  upon  the  beaches  and 
fhores,  where  it  has  been  longer  expofed.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

Be'ached.  adj.  [from  beach.]  Expofed  to  the  waves. 

Timon  hath  made  his  everlafting  manfion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  fait  flood  ; 

Which  once  a  day,  with  his  embofled  froth, 

The  turbulent  furge  fhall  cover.  Shakefp.  Timon. 

Be'achy.  adj.  [from  beach. ]  Having  beaches. 

Other  times,  to  fee 
The  bcachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 

Too  wide  for  Neptune’s  hips.  Shakefp.  Henry  Vi. 

Be'acon.  n.  f.  [beacon,  Sax.  from  been,  a  fignal,  and  becnan, 
whence  beckon,  to  make  a  fignal.] 

1 .  Something  raifed  on  an  eminence,  to  be  fired  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  to  alarm  the  country. 

His  blazing  eyes,  like  two  bright  fhining  fhields. 

Did  burn  with  wrath,  and  fparkled  living  fire; 

As  two  broad  beacons  fet  in  open  fields. 

Send  forth  their  flames.  Fairy  Kfueen,  b.i; 

Modeft  doubt  is  called 

The  beacon  of  the  wife.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Creffida. 

The  king  feemed  to  account  of  the  defigns  of  Perkin  as  a 
may-game;  yet  had  given  order  for  the  watching  of  beacons 
upon  the  coafts,  and  erecting  more  where  they  flood  too  thin. 

Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

No  flaming  beacons  caft  their  blaze  afar. 

The  dreadful  fignal  of  invafive  war.  Gay’s  Rural  Sports 

2.  Marks  eredled,  or  lights  made  in  the  night,  to  diredl  naviga¬ 
tors  in  their  courfes,  and  warm  them  from  rocks,  (hallows  and 
fandbanks. 

Bead.  n. f.  [beabe,  prayer,  Saxon.] 

1.  Small  globes  or  balls  of  glafs  or  pearl,  or  other  fubftance, 
ftiung  upon  a  thread,  and  ufed  by  the  Romanifts  to  count  their 
prayers ;  from  whence  the  phrafe  to  tell  beads ,  or  to  be  at  one’s 
beads,  is  to  be  at  prayer. 

That  aged  dame,  the  lady  of  the  place. 

Who  all  this  while  was  bufy  at  her  beads.  Fairy  b.  i. 

Thy  voice  I  feem  in  every  hymn  to  hear. 

With  ev’ry  bead  I  drop  too  foft  a  tear.  Pope’s  El.  to  Abel. 

2.  Little  balls  worn  about  the  neck  for  ornament. 

With  fcarfs  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  brav’ry, 

Wdth  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  fuch  knav’ry. 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

3.  Any  globular  bodies. 

Thy  fpirit  within  thee  hath  been  fo  at  war. 

That  beads  of  fweat  have  flood  upon  thy  brow.  Sh.  R.  IV. 

Several  yellow  lumps  of  amber,  almoft  like  beads,  with 
one  fide  flat,  had  fattened  themfelves  to  the  bottom.  Boyle. 

Bead  Tree.  [Azedarach.] 

a  at^  „Pennate^  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  afh ;  the  flowers 
conlilt  of  five  leaves,  which  expand  in  form  of  a  rofe  ;  in  the 
centie  of  tire  flower  is  a  long  fimbriated  tube,  containing  the 
yle  j  ^e  fruit  is  roundilh  and  flefhy,  containing  a  hard  fur¬ 
rowed  nut,  divided  into  five  cells,  each  containing  one  oblong 
broadifh  feed.  7'he  outfide  pulp  of  the  fruit  in  fome  countries 
is  eaten  ;  but  the  nut  is,  by  religious  perfons,  bored  through, 
and  ftrung  as  beads  ;  whence  it  takes  its  name.  It  produces 
ripe  fruits  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Millar . 

[hybel,  Sax.  a  meffenger ;  bedeau,  Fr.  bedel,  Sp.” 
beclelle,  Dutch.]  r 

1 .  A  meffenger  or  fervitor  belonging  to  a  court.  Cowel. 

2.  A  petty  officer  in  parifhes,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  punifh  petty 

offenders.  r  1 


A  dog  s  obey’d  in  office. 

Thou  rafeal  beadle ,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  ’. 

Why  doft  thou  laffi  that  whore  ?  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

1  hey  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  in  this  condition,  either  by 
the  beadle  or  the  magiftrate.  Spectator,  N°  1 30. 

Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandon’d  pack, 

^  The  beadle  s  lafh  ftill  flagrant  on  their  back.  Prior. 

Be  adroll.  n.f.  [from  bead  and  roll.']  A  catalogue  of  thofe 
who  ate  to  be  mentioned  at  prayers. 

I  he  king,  for  the  better  credit  of  his  efpials  abroad,  did 
ufe  to  have  them  curfed  by  name  amongit  the  keadroll  of  the 
king’s  enemies.  '  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Beadsman,  n.f  [from  bead  and  man.]  A  man  employed  in 
praying,  generally  in  praying  for  another. 

An  holy  hofpital, 

In  which  feven  beadfmen,  that  had  vowed  all 

Their  life  to  fervice  of  high  heaven’s  king.  Fairy  Qiccn,  b.  i. 

In 
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In  thy  danger, 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  Holy  prayer ; 
t  t°r  I  will  be  thy  beadfman ,  Valentine.  Sh.  F.  Geritl.  of  Ver. 

Beagi.e.  n.J.  [bigle,  Fr.]  A  Email  hound  with  which  hares 
are  hunted. 

The  reft  were  various  huntings. 

The  graceful  goddefs  was  array’d  in  green ; 

About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  feen, 

1  hat  watch  d  with  upward  eyes  the  motions  of  their  queen. 

<  Dry  den  s  Fables . 

To  plains  with  well  bred  beagles  we  repair, 

And  trace  the  mazes  of  the  circling  hare.  Pope. 

BEAK.  n.  f  [ bee ,  Fr.  pig ,  Welch.] 

1.  The  bill  or  horny  mouth  of  a  bird. 

His  royal  bird 

Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak , 

As  when  his  god  is  pleas’d.  Shake fp.  Cymbeline. 

He  faw  the  ravens  with  their  horny  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing.  Milton’ s  Par.  Regained ',  b.  ii. 

The  magpye,  lighting  on  the  ftock, 

Stood  chatt’ring  with  inceflant  din, 

And  with  her  beak  gave  many  a  knock.  Swift. 

2.  A  piece  of  brafs  like  a  beak,  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  ancient 
gallies,  with  which  they  pierced  their  enemies. 

With  boiling  pitch  another,  near  at  hand. 

From  friendly  Sweden  brought,  the  feams  inftops  ; 

Which,  well  laid  o’er,  the  fait  fea  waves  withftand, 

And  fliakes  them  from  the  rifing  beak  in  drops.  Dryden. 

3.  A  beak  is  a  little  fhoe,  at  the  toe  about  an  inch  long,  turned 
up  and  faftened  in  upon  the  forepart  of  the  hoof.  Farrier’s  D. 

4.  Any  thing  ending  in  a  point  like  a  beak ;  as  the  fpout  of  a 
cup  ;  a  prominence  of  land. 

Cuddenbeak,  from  a  well  advanced  promontory,  which  en¬ 
titled  it  beaky  taketh  a  profpeft  of  the  river.  Carew’s  Survey. 

Be'aked.  adj.  [from  beak.]  Having  a  beak;  having  the  form 
of  a  beak. 

And  queftion’d  every  guft  of  rugged  winds, 

That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory.  Milton. 

Be'aker.  n.  f.  [from  beak.]  A  cup  with  a  fpout  in  the  form  of 
a  bird’s  beak. 

And  into  pikes  and  mufqueteers 
Stampt  beakers ,  cups  and  porringers.  Hudibras,  cant.  ii. 

With  dulcet  bev’rage  this  the  beaker  crown’d, 

Fair  in  the  midft,  with  gilded  cups  around.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

Beal.  n.  f.  [ bolla ,  Ital.J  A  whelk  or  pimple. 

To  Beal.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ripen;  to  gather  mat¬ 
ter,  or  come  to  a  head,  as  a  fore  does. 

BEAM.  n.  f.  [beam.  Sax.  a  tree  ;  yunnebeam,  a  ray  of  the  fun.] 

1 .  The  main  piece  of  timber  that  fupports  the  houfe. 

A  beam  is  the  largeft  piece  of  wood  in  a  building,  which  al¬ 
ways  lies  crofs  the  building  or  the  walls,  ferving  to  fupport 
the  principal  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  into  which  the  feet  of  the 
principal  rafters  are  framed.  No  building  has  lefs  than  two 
beams ,  one  at  each  head.  Into  thefe,  the  girders  of  the  garret 
floor  are  alfo  framed;  and  if  the  building  be  of  timber,  the 
teazel-tenons  of  the  pofts  are  framed.  The  proportions  of 
beams  in  or  near  London,  are  fixed  by  a£t  of  parliament.  A 
beam  fifteen  feet  long,  muft  be  feven  inches  on  each  fide  its 
fquare,  and  five  on  the  other ;  if  it  be  fixteen  feet  long,  one 
fide  muft  be  eight  inches,  the  other  fix ;  and  fo  proportionable 
to  their  lengths.  Builder’s  Difl. 

The  building  of  living  creatures  is  like  the  building  of  a 
timber  houfe ;  the  walls  and  other  parts  have  columns  and 
beams ,  but  the  roof  is  tile,  or  lead,  or  ftone.  Bacon’s  N.  FUJI. 

He  heav’d,  with  more  than  human  force,  to  move 
A  weighty  ftone,  the  labour  of  a  team, 

And  rais’d  from  thence  he  reach’d  the  neighb’ring  beam.Dryd. 

2.  Any  large  and  long  piece  of  timber:  a  beam  nluft  have  more 
length  than  thicknefs,  by  which  it  is  diftinguilhed  from  a 
block. 

But  Lycus,  fwifter, 

Springs  to  the  walls  and  leaves  his  foes  behind, 

And  fnatches  at  the  beam  he  firft  can  find.  Dryden  s  /Eneid. 

3.  That  part  of  a  balance,  at  the  ends  of  which  the  feales  are  fuf- 
pended. 

Poife  the  caufe  in  juftice’  equal  feales, 

Whofe  beam  ftands  fure,  whole  rightful  caufe  prevails. 

Shakefp.  Flenry  VI.  p.  ii. 
If  the  length  of  the  fides  in  the  balance,  and  the  weights  at 
the  ends  be  both  equal,  the  beam  will  be  in  a  horizontal  filia¬ 
tion  :  but  if  either  the  weights  alone  be  equal,  or  the  diftances 
alone,  the  beam  will  accordingly  decline.  IVilk.  Mathem.  Mag. 

4.  The  horn  of  a  ftag. 

And  taught  the  woods  to  echo  to  the  ftream 
His  dreadful  challenge,  and  his  clalhing  beam.  Denham. 

5 .  The  pole  of  a  chariot ;  that  piece  of  wood  which  runs  between 
the  horfes. 

Juturna  heard,  and  feiz’d  with  mortal  fear. 

Forc’d  from  the  beam  her  brother’s  charioteer.  Dryden. 

6.  Among  weavers,  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  belonging  to  the 
loom,  on  which  the  web  is  gradually  rolled  as  it  is  wove. 

The  fluff  of  his  fpear  was  like  a  weaver’s  beam .  1  Chr.  xi.  23. 
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7.  The  ray  of  light  emitted  from  fome  luminous  body,  or  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  eye. 

Let  them  prefent  me  death  upon  the  wheel, 

Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

That  the  precipitation  might  do wnftretch 

Below  the  beam  of  fight.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Pleafing,  yet  cold,  like  Cynthia’s  filver  beam.  Dryden. 

As  heav’n’s  bleft  beam  turns  Vinegar  to  four.  Popk. 

Beam  of  an  anchor.  The  ftraight  part  dr  fhank  of  an  anchor; 
to  which  the  hooks  are  faftened. 

Beam  Compajfes.  A  wooden  or  brafs  iiiftrument,  with  Aiding 
fockets;  to  carry  feveral  fluffing  points,  in  order  to  draw  cir¬ 
cles  with  very  long  radii ;  and  ufeful  in  large  projections,  for 
drawing  the  furniture  on  wall  dials.  Harris. 

To  Beam.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  emit  rays  or  beams. 

Each  emanation  of  his  fires 

That  beams  on  earth,  each  virtue  he  infpires.  Pope, 

Beam  Free.  See  Wildservice,  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies. 

Be'amy.  adj.  [from  beam.] 

1.  Radiant;  Alining;  emitting  beams. 

His  double-biting  axe,  and  beamy  fpear; 

Each  asking  a  gigantick  force  to  rear.  Dryden’ s  Fables ; 

All-feeing  fun  ! 

Hide,  hldd  in  ftiameful  night,  thy  beamy  head.  Smith. 

2.  Having  horns  or  antlers. 

Rouzefrom  their  defert  dens  the  briftled  rage 
Of  boars,  and  beamy  flags  in  toils  engage.  Dryden’ s  Virgil. 

Bean.  n.f.  [ faba ,  Lat.] 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  fucceeded  by  a  long  pod,  filled 
with  large  flat  kidney-fliaped  feeds ;  the  ftalks  are  firm  and 
hollow ;  the  leaves  grow  by  pairs,  and  are  faftened  to  a  mid¬ 
rib.  The  fpecies  are,  1:  The  common  garden  bean.  2.  The 
horfe  bean.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  garden  beans, 
differing  either  in  colour  or  fize.  The  principal  forts  which 
are  cultivated  in  England,  are  the  Mazagan,  the  fmall  Lifbon, 
the  Spanifh,  the  Tokay,  the  Sandwich,  and  Windfor  beans. 
The  Mazagan  bean  is  brought  from  a  fettlement  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  on  the  coaft  of  Africa;  of  the  fame  name  ;  and  is  by  far 
the  beft  fort  to  plant  for  an  early  crop,  a  great  bearer,  and  al¬ 
fo  an  excellent  tafted  bean.  The  broad  Spanifh,  Tokay,  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  Windfor  beans  are  for  the  latter  crops.  Millar. 

His  allowance  of  oats  and  beans  for  his  horfe  wa$  greater  than 
his  journey  required.  Sivift. 

Bean  Caper.  [ fabago .] 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  ate  produced  by  pairs  upon  the  fame 
footftalk,  and  the  footftalks  grow  oppofite  at  the  joints  of  the 
ftalks ;  the  cup  of  the  flower  confifts  of  five  leaves  ;  and  the 
flowers  have  alfo  five  leaves,  expanded  like  a  rofe,  with  fta- 
mina  furrounding  the  ftyle,  in  the  center  of  the  flower  cup. 
This  ftyle  becomes  a  cylindrical  fruit,  five  cornered;  divided 
into  five  cells,  each  containing  many  flat  feeds.  Millar. 

Bean  Freffel.  An  herb. 

To  BEAR.  v.  a  1  pret.  /  bore ;  or  bare  ;  part.  paff.  bore ,  or  born. 
[beopan;  bepan,  Sax.  bairan ,  Gothick.  It  is  founded  as  bare, 
as  the  are  in  care  and  dare. ] 

1.  This  is  a  word  ufed  with  fuch  latitude,  that  it  is  not  eafily  ex¬ 
plained. 

We  fay  to  bear  a  burden,  to  bear  forrow  or  reproach,  (o 
bear  a  name,  to  bear  a  grudge,  to  bear  fruit,  or  to  bear  chil¬ 
dren.  The  word  bear  is  ufed  in  very  different  fenfes. 

Watts’s  Logick. 

2.  To  carry  as  a  burden. 

They  bear  him  upon  the  fhoulder;  they  carry  him  and  fet 
him  in  his  place.  Ifaiah ,  xlvi;  7. 

And  Solomon  had  threefcore  and  ten  thoufand  that  bare 
burdens.  1  Kings,  v.  15. 

As  an  eagle  ftirreth  up  her  neft,  fiuttereth  over  her  young; 
fpreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her 
wings.  Deuteronomy ,  xxxii.  1  r . 

We  fee  fome,  who,  we  think,  have  born  lefs  of  the  burden, 
rewarded  above  ourfelves.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  To  convey  or  carry. 

My  meffage  to  the  ghoft  of  Priam  bear ; 

Tell  him  a  new  Achilles  fent  thee  there.  Dryden’ s  /Eneid. 

A  gueft  like  him,  a  Trojan  gueft  before,  1 
In  fhew  of  friendfhip,  fought  the  Spartan  fliore,  > 

And  ravifh’d  Helen  from  her  htifband  bore.  j  Drydi 

4.  To  carry  as  a  mark  of  authority. 

I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
Th’  unftained  fword  that  you  have  us’d  to  bear. 

Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii, 

5.  To  carry  as  a  mark  of  diftin&iori. 

He  may  not  bear  fo  fair  and  fo  noble  an  image  of  the  divine 
glory,  as  the  univerfe  in  its  full  fyftem.  Hale’s  Grig,  of  Marik . 

His  pious  brother,  fure  the  beft 
Who  ever  bore  that  name.  Dryden. 

The  fad  fpe&ators  ftiffen’d  with  tlkir  fears,  v 
She  %s,  and  fudden  every  limb  fhe  fmears  ;•  C 
Then  each  of  favage  beafts  the  figure  bears.  S  Garth. 
His  fupreme  fpirit  or  mind  will  bear  its  beft  rcfentblance, 
when  it  reprefents  the  fupreme  infinite.  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Prin. 
So  we  fay,  to  bear  arms  in  a  coat, 
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To  carry  as  in  fhow. 

Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 

Your  hand,  your  tongue;  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 

But  be  the  ferpent  under’t.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

7.  To  carry  as  in  truft. 

He  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  what  was  put 
therein.  John,  xii.  6. 

8.  Tofupport;  to  keep  from  falling. 

Under  colour  of  rooting  out  popery,  the  moft:  effectual  means 
to  bear  up  the  ftate  of  religion  may  be  removed,  and  fo  a  way 
be  made  either  for  paganifm,  or  for  extreme  barbarifm  to  enter. 

Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §  1 . 

And  Samfon  took  hold  of  the  two  middle  pillars,  upon  which 
the  houfe  flood,  and  on  which  it  was  born  up.  Judges ,  xvi.  29. 

A  religibus  hope  does  not  only  bear  up  the  mind  under  her 
fufferings,  but  makes  her  rejoice  in  them.  Addifon.  SpeRat. 
Some  power  invifible  fupports  his  foul. 

And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatnefs.  Addifon' s  Cato. 

9.  To  keep  afloat. 

The  waters  encreafed,  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lifted 
up  above  the  earth.  Genejis ,  vii.  1 7, 

10.  To  fupport  with  proportionate  ftrength. 

Animals  that  ufe  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  exercife,  have 
their  folid  parts  more  elaftick  and  ftrong ;  they  can  bear,  and 
ought  to  have  flronger  food.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

11.  To  carry  in  the  mind,  as  love,  hate. 

How  did  the  open  multitude  reveal 
The  wond’rous  love  they  bear  him  under  hand  ! 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

They  bare  great  faith  and  obedience  to  the  kings.  Bacon. 

Darah,  the  eldeft  bears  a  generous  mind. 

But  to  implacable  revenge  inclin’d.  Dryden's  Aurengz. 

The  coward  bore  the  man  immortal  fpite.  Dryden's  Ovid. 
As  for  this  gentleman,  who  is  fond  of  her,  fhe  beareth  him  an 
invincible  hatred.  Swift. 

That  inviolable  love  I  bear  to  the  land  of  my  nativity,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  me  to  engage  in  fo  bold  an  attempt.  Suxift. 

12.  To  endure,  as  pain,  without  finking. 

It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me,  then  I  could  have 

^crn  h*  Pfalm  liv.  1 2. 

13.  TofufFer;  to  undergo. 

I  have  born  chaftifements,  I  will  not  offend  anymore. 

Job,  xxxiv.  3  r . 

That  which  was  torn  of  beafts,  I  brought  not  unto  thee,  I 
I  bare  the  lofs  of  it ;  of  my  hand  didft  thou  require  it. 

Genefts,  xxxi.  3  9, 

14.  To  permit;  to fuffer  without  refentment. 

Not  the  gods,  nor  angry  Jove  will  bear 
Thy  lawlefs  wand’ring  walks  in  upper  air.  Dryd.  /Eneid. 

15.  To  be  capable  of ;  to  admit. 

To  rejedft  all  orders  of  the  church  which  men  have  eftablifh- 
ed,  is  to  think  worfe  of  the  laws  of  men  in  this  refpe£t,  than 
either  the  judgment  of  wife  men  alloweth,  or  the  law  of  God 
itfelf  will  bear .  Hooker,  b.  in. 

Being  the  fon  of  one  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  younger  brother 
to  another,  who  liberally  fupplied  his  expence,  beyond  what  his 
annuity  from  his  father  would  bear.  Clarendon. 

Give  his  thought  either  the  fame  turn,  if  our  tongue  will 
bear  it,  or,  if  not,  vary  but  the  drefs.  Dryden. 

Do  not  charge  your  coins  with  more  ufes  than  they  can  bear. 

It  is  the  method  of  fuch  as  love  any  fcience,  to  difcover  all 
others  in  it.  Addifon  on  Medals. 

Had  he  not  been  eager  to  find  miftakes,  he  would  not  have 
flrained  my  words  to  fuch  a  fenfe  as  they  will  not  bear.  Atterb. 

In  all  criminal  cafes,  the  moft  favourable  interpretation 
fhould  be  put  upon  words  that  they  poflibly  can  bear.  Swift. 

16.  To  produce,  as  fruit. 

There  be  fome  plants  t\\?Ctbear  no  flower,  and  yet  bear  fruit: 
there  be  fome  that  bear  flowers,  and  no  fruit :  there  be  fome 
that  bear  neither  flowers  nor  fruit.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory, 
They  wing’d  their  flight  aloft ;  then  ftooping  low. 

Perch’d  on  the  double  tree  that  bears  the  golden  bouo-h. 

Dryden's  JEneid. 

Say,  fhepherd,  fay,  in  what  glad  foil  appears 
A  wond’rous  tree  that  facred  monarchs  bears.  Pope's  Pajl. 

17.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  child. 

The  queen  that  bore  thee, 

Oftner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 

.  Died  every  day  (he  liv’d.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Yc  know  that  my  wife  bare  two  fons.  Genefts,  xliv.  27, 
What  could  that  have  done  ? 

What  could  the  mufe  herfelf  that  Orpheus  lore , 

The  mufe  herfelf,  for  her  enchanting  fon  ?  Milton. 

The  fame  ./Eneas,  whom  fair  Venus  bore 
T  o  fam’d  Anchifes  on  th’  Idean  fhore.  Dryden's  /. Eneid . 

18.  To  give  birth  to. 

Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos  bore , 

But  now  felf-banifh’d  from  his  native  fhore.  Dryden'. 

19.  1  o  poflefs,  as  power  or  honour. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  fway, 

I  he  poft  of  honour  is  a  private  ftation.  Addifon' s  Cato, 

20.  To  gain ;  to  win. 
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As  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 

So  may  he  with  more  facile  queftion  bear  it ; 

For  that  it  ftands  not  in  fuch  warlike  brace.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Becaufe  the  Greek  and  Latin  have  ever  born  away  the  pre¬ 
rogative  from  all  other  tongues,  they  fhall  ferve  as  touchftones 
to  make  our  trials  by.  Camden. 

Some  think  to  bear  it  by  fpeaking  a  great  word,  and  being 
peremptory ;  and  go  on,  and  take  by  admittance  that  which 
they  cannot  make  good.  Bacon. 

21.  To  maintain;  to  keep  up. 

He  finds  the  pleafure  and  credit  of  bearing  a  part  in  the  con- 
verfation,  and  of  hearing  his  reafons  approved.  Locke, 

22.  To  fupport  any  thing  good  or  bad. 

I  was  carried  on  to  obferve,  how  they  did  bear  their  for¬ 
tunes,  and  principally,  how  they  did  employ  their  times. 

Bacon's  Holy  War. 

23.  To  exhibit. 

Ye  Trojan  flames,  your  teftimony  bear. 

What  I  perform’d  and  what  I  fuffer’d  there. 

24.  To  be  anfwerable  for. 


Dryden. 


If  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  let  me  bear  the  blame  for  ever. 

Genefts,  xliii.  9. 
O  more  than  madmen  !  you  yourfelves  fhall  bear 
The  guilt  of  blood  and  facrilegious  war.  Dryden. 

25*  To  fupply. 

What  have  you  under  your  arm  ?  Somewhat,  that  will 
bear  your  charges  in  your  pilgrimage  ?  Dryden's  Spanijh  Friar. 

26.  To  be  the  object  of. 

I’ll  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too  ; 

Let  me  but  bear  your  love.  I’ll  bear  your  cares. 

Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

27.  To  behave;  to  a£t  in  character. 

Some  good  inftrudiion  give. 

How  I  may  bear  me  here.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

Hath  he  born  himfelf  penitent  in  prifon  ? 

Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

28.  To  hold  ;  to  reftrain. 

Do  you  fuppofe  the  ftate  of  this  realm  to  be  now  fo  feeble, 
that  it  cannot  bear  off  a  greater  blow  than  this  ?  Hayward. 

29.  To  impel ;  to  urge;  to  pufh. 

The  refidue  were  fo  difordered  as  they  could  not  conveni¬ 
ently  fight  or  fly,  and  not  only  juftled  and  bore  down  one  an¬ 
other,  but,  in  their  confufed  tumbling  back,  brake  a  part  of 
the  avant-guard.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Contention,  like  a  horfe 
F ull  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loofe, 

And  bears  down  all  before  him.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ix. 

Their  broken  oars,  and  floating  planks,  withftand  j 
Their  paffage,  while  they  labour  to  the  land ;  v 

And  ebbing  tides  bear  back  upon  th’  uncertain  fand.  } 

Dryden's  ALneid. 

Now  with  a  noifelefs  gentle  courfe 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed  ; 

Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 

And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force.  Dryden. 
Truth  is  born  down,  atteftations  negledled,  the  teftimony 
of  fober  perfons  defpifed.  Swift. 

The  hopes  of  enjoying  the  abbey  lands  would  foon  bear 
down  all  confiderations,  and  be  an  effectual  incitement  to  their 
perverfion.  ^wift. 

30.  To  conduct;  to  manage. 

My  hope  is 

So  to  bear  through,  and  out,  the  confulfhip, 

As  fpite  fhall  ne’er  wound  you,  though  it  may  me. 

_  Ben.  Johnfon's  Catiline. 

31.  To  prefs. 

Caefar  doth  bear  me  hard  ;  but  he  loves  Brutus. 

Shakefp.  Julius  Cafar. 

Though  he  bear  me  hard, 

I  yet  muft  do  him  right.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Catiline. 

Thefe  men  bear  hard  upon  the  fufpe&ed  party,  purfue  her 
clofe  through  all  her  windings.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  170. 

32.  To  incite;  to  animate. 

But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on ;  fecure 
Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 
Matter  of  glorious  trial.  Milton's  Par.  Left,  b.  i.  /.  f  1 73. 
33'  C^’°  i)ep,r  a  body.  A  colour  is  faid  to  bear  a  body  in  painting, 
when  it  is  capable  of  being  ground  fo  fine,  and  mixing  with 
the  oil  fo  entirely,  as  to  feem  only  a  very  thick  oil  of  the  fame 
colour. 

34.  To  bear  date .  To  carry  the  mark  of  the  time  when  any  thing 
was  written. 

35.  To  bear  a  price.  To  have  a  certain  value. 

36.  To  bear  in  hand.  To  amufe  with  falfe  pretences ;  to  deceive. 

^  our  daughter,  whom  fhe  bore  in  hand  to  love 
With  fuch  integrity,  fhe  did  confefs. 

Was  as  a  fcorpion  to  her  fight.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

He  griev’d, 

That  fo  his  ficknefs,  age,  and  impotence. 

Was  falfely  born  in  hand,  fends  out  arrefts 

On  Fortinbras.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

He  repaired  to  Bruges,  defiring  of  the  ftates  of  Bruges,  to 

•  enter 
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enter  peaceably  into  their  town,  with  a  retinue  fit  for  his  eftate ; 
and  bcartng  them  i»  hand,  that  he  was  to  communicate  with 
them  of  divers  matters  of  great  importance,  for  their  good. 

t.  •  ,  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

tW  fh  n°  r?denVhat  J°me  W0Uld  lear  the  world  in  handy 
that  the  apoftles  defign  and  meaning  is  for  prefbytery,  though 

his  words  are  for  epifcopacy.  1  }  Soutl 

37*  To  bear  off.  I  o  carry  away  by  force. 

I  will  refpeift  thee  as  a  father,  if 

Thou  Wy/  my  life  ./'hence.  Shake#.  Writer's  Tale. 

The  fun  views  half  the  earth  on  either  way 
And  here  brings  on,  and  there  bears  off  the  day.  Creech 

Give  but  the  word,  we’ll  fnatch  this  damfel  up. 

And  bear  her  #  .«&/«■,  CaU. 

t„,  ,  ,  My  foul  grows  defperate. 

o  rn^her#  A.  Philips’s  Dlftrejt  Mother. 

38.  To  bear  out.  To  fupport;  to  maintain  ;  to  defend. 

1  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed.  Shah.  K.  John. 
1  can  once  or  twice  a  quarter  bear  out  a  knave  againft  an  ho- 

.  Sbakefp.  Henry  W.  p.  ij. 

Changes  are  never  without  danger,  unlefs  the  prince  be  able 
to  bearoutbxs  adhons  by  power.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Quoth  Sidrophel,  I  do  not  doubt 
To  find  friends  that  will  bear  me  out.  Hudibras. 

It  is  company  only  that  can  bear  a  man  out  in  an  ill  thing. 

I  doubted  whether  that  occafion  could  bear  me  out  in^the 

To  Bear1^  °f  SlWnS  y°Ur  IadyflliP  any  further  trouble.  Temple. 

1.  To  fuffer  pain; 

.  Stranger,  ceafe  thy  care; 

vv  ife  is  the  foul ;  but  man  is  born  to  bear  • 

Jove  weighs  affairs  of  earth  in  dubious  feales. 

And  the  good  fuffers  while  the  bad  prevails.  Pope's  Odv/Tey. 

2.  To  be  patient.  w  J 

I  cannot,  cannot  bear ;  ’tis  paft,  ’tis  done ; 

Perifh  this  impious,  this  detefted  fon.  Dry  den's  Fables. 

3.  1  o  be  fruitful  or  prolifick. 

A  fruit  tree  hath  been  blown  up  almoft  by  the  roots,  and  fet 
up  again,  and  the  next  year  bear  exceedingly.  Bacon. 

Betwixt  two  feafon  comes  th’  aufpicious  air. 

This  age  to  bloffom,  and  the  next  to  bear.  Dryden . 

Melons  on  beds  of  ice  are  taught  to  bear , 

And,  Grangers  to  the  fun,  yet  ripen  here.  Granville. 

4.  I  o  take  effe£t ;  to  fucceed. 

Having  pawned  a  full  fuit  of  cloaths  for  a  fum  of  money, 
which,  my  operator  afTuredme,  was  the  laft  hefhould  want  to 
bring  all  our  matters  to  bear.  Guardian,  N°  166. 

5.  1  o  act  in  character. 

Inftruft  me 

How  I  may  formally  in  perfon  bear , 

Tike  a  true  friar.  Sbakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

6.  To  tend;  to  be  directed  to  any  point. 

The  oily  drops  fwimming  on  the  fpirit  of  wine,  moved 
reftlefsly  to  and  fro,  fometimes  bearing  up  to  one  another,  as 
if  all  were  to  unite  into  one  body,  and  then  falling  off,  and 
continuing  to  fhift  places.  Boyle. 

Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey, 

Or  fooner  underftood  the  fign  to  fly  : 

^itr/UC^  alacrity  they  bore  away.  Dryden' s  Annus  Mirab. 

Whofe  navy  like  a  ftiff-ftretch’d  cord  did  fhew. 

Till  he  bore  in,  and  bent  them  into  flight.  Dryden. 

On  this  the  hero  fix’d  an  oak  in  fight. 

The  mark  to  guide  the  mariners  aright ; 

To  bear  with  this,  the  feamen  ftretch  their  oars. 

Then  round  the  rock  they  fleer,  and  feek  the  former  fhores. 

Dryden' s  /Eneid. 

In  a  convex  mirrour,  we  view  the  figures  and  all  other 
things,  which  bear  out  with  more  life  and  ftrength  than  nature 
_  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy. 

7.  To  act  as  an  impellent,  or  as  a  reciprocal  power;  generally 
with  the  particles  upon  or  againfl. 

We  were  encounter’d  by  a  mighty  rock, 

Which  being  violently  born  upon , 

Our  helplefs  fhip  was  fplitted  in  the  midflr.  Shakefpeare. 
Upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  the  air  which  bears  againft  the 
reftagnant  quickfilver,  is  lefs  prefTed.  Boyle. 

The  Tides  bearing  one  againft  the  other,  they  could  not  lie  fo 
clofe  at  the  bottoms.  _  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

As  a  lion  bounding  in  his  way. 

With  force  augmented  bears  againft  his  prey. 

Sideling  to  feize.  1  Dryden' s  Fables. 

Becaufe  the  operations  to  be  performed  by  the  teeth,  require 
a  confiderable  ftrength  in  the  inftruments  which  move  the 
lower  jaw,  nature  hath  provided  this  with  ftrong  mufcles,  to 
make  it  bear  forcibly  againft  the  upper  jaw.  Ray. 

T  he  weight  of  the  body  doth  bear  moft  upon  the  knee-joints, 
in  raifing  itfell  up,  and  moft  upon  the  mufcles  of  the  thighs,  in 
coming  down.  Wilkins' 's  Mathematical Magick. 

The  waves  of  the  fea  bear  violently  and  rapidly  upon  fome 
fhores,  the  waters  being  pent  up  by  the  land. 

Broome  on  the  Odyffey. 
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8.  To  a&  upon. 

f  pjnoIa’  VV1,td  his  lhot,  did  bear  upon  thofe  within,  who  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  walls.  ’ tt  \ 

9.  To  be  fituated  with  refpea  to  other  places.  ^  * 

ic.  To  lear  up.  I  o  ftand  firm  without  falling. 

So  long  as  nature 

Will  bear  up  with  this  exerrife,  fo  Ion<r 

I  daily  vow  to  ufe  it.  »  cr  1 

Perfons  in  diftreflj  may  fpeak  of  themfelves  with  dignity  *  if 

ofTrtLSf  ’  ‘hM  th‘yJmr  Ut  the 

Thl  r  r  •  r  r  c  ■  ■  Brmne's  ™  the  Odyffey. 

1  he  confcioufnefs  of  integrity,  the  fenfc  of  a  life  fpcm  in 

doing  good,  will  enable  a  man  to  bear  up  under  any  change  of 
circumftances.  J  jttefiw 

.  ^ben  our  commanders  and  foldiers  were  raw  and  unexpe- 
rienced  we  l0ft  battles  and  towns ;  yet  we  bore  up  then,  as  the 

ceflbs  d°  n°Wi  n°r  W3S  therC  tbinS  deciyive  m  their  fuc- 

1  x*  T±!ffar  witL  To  endure  an  unpleafing  thing. 

Thnf  aheTC°ntn  lt0  heaT  With  my  abfence  and  foI1T  Sidney. 

I  hough  I  muft  be  content  to  bear  with  thofe  that  fay  you 

WeToodlS16  ““  **  &deadl 

T  .  ohakejp.  Coriolanus. 

_  •  J"00k  y°u  lay  home  to  him; 

ell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with. 

r>  .  ,  .  ,  Sbakefp.  Hamlet. 

PI..„  Bar.  w‘!h  then,  if  lawful  what  I  ask.  Paradife  Loft. 

BitAK.  n.J.  [bepa,  Saxon. J  J 

1 .  A  rough  favage  animal. 

Every  part  of  the  body  of  thefe  animals  is  covered  with 
thick  fhaggy  hair,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  their  claws 
are  hooked,  which  they  ufe  in  climbing  trees.  They  feed  upon 
fruits,  honey,  bees,  and  flefh.  Some  have  falfely  reported,  that 
bears  bring  their  young  into  the  world  fhapelefs,  and  that  their 
dams  lick  them  into  form.  The  dams  go  no  longer  than  thirty 
days,  and  generafly  produce  five  young  ones.  In  the  winter, 
they  lie  hid  and  alleep,  the  male  forty  days,  and  the  female  four 
months ;  and  fo  foundly  for  the  firft  fourteen  days,  that  blows 
will  not  wake  them.  In  the  fleepy  feafon,  they  are  faid  to 
have  no  nounfhment  but  from  licking  their  feet;  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  they  eat  nothing,  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  the  males  are  very 
fat.  This  animal  has  naturally  an  hideous  look,  but  when  en¬ 
raged  it  is  terrible ;  and,  as  rough  and  ftupid  as  itfeems  to  be 
it  is (capable  of  difcipline;  it  leaps,  dances,  and  plays  a  thou- 
land  little  tricks  at  the  found  of  a  trumpet.  The  flefti  of  bears 
was  much  efteemed  by  the  ancients.  They  abound  in  Poland, 
Mufcovy,  Lithuania,  and  the  great  forefts  in  Germany ;  and 
alfo  in  the  remote  northern  countries,  where  the  fpeciesis  white. 

Call  hither  to  the  ftake  my  two  brave  bears , 

Bid  Salifbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. — 

— Are  thefe  thy  bears  ?  we’ll  bait  thy  bears  to  death. 

And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains.  Shak.  Henry  VI. 

Thou’dft  fhun  a  bear ; 

But  if  thy  flight  lay  tow’rd  the  roaring  fea, 

Thou’dft  meet  the  bear  i’  th’  mouth.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 
The  name  of  two  conftellations,  called  the  greater  and  leftftr 
bear ;  in  the  tail  of  the  leftfer  bear ,  is  the  pole  ftar. 

E  en  then  when  Troy  was  by  the  Greeks  o’erthrown. 

The  bear  oppos’d  to  bright  Orion  (hone.  Creech* 

Bear-bind,  n.ft  A  fpecies  of  bindweed ;  which  fee; 

Bear-fly.  n.  f  [from  bear  and  fly.  ]  An  infe£I. 

There  be  of  flies,  caterpillars,  canker-flies,  and  bear-flies. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hiftoryi 

Bear-garden,  n. f.  [from  bear  and  garden.] 

1 .  A  place  in  which  bears  are  kept  for  fport. 

Hurrying  me  from  the  playhoufe,  and  the  feenes  there, 
to  the  bear-garden ,  to  the  apes,  and  afles,  and  tygers.  Stilling  ft. 

I  could  not  forbear  going  to  a  place  of  renown  for  the  Gal¬ 
lantry  of  Britons,  namely  to  the  bear-garden.  Sped!.  N°  496. 

2.  Any  place  of  tumult  or  mifrule. 

Bear-garden,  adj.  A  word  ufed  in  familiar  or  lowphrafefor 
rude  or  tw  bulent ;  as,  a  bear-garden  fellow ;  that  is,  a  man  rude 
enough  to  be  a  proper  frequenter  of  the  bear-garden.  Bear¬ 
garden  fport,  is  ufed  for  grofs  inelegant  entertainment. 

Bear  s-breech.  n.  f.  [acanthus.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  thiftle  ;  the  flowers  labiated ; 
the  under  lip  of  the  flower  is  divided  into  three  fegments, which, 
in  the  beginning,  is  curled  up  in  the  form  of  a  tube;  in  the 
place  of  the  under  lip  are  produced  the  ftamina,  which  fupport 
the  pointals ;  the  cup  of  the  flowers  is  compofed  of  prickly 
leaves,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  bent  over,  like  an  arch,  and 
fupplies  the  defeft  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  ;  the  fruit  is  of 
an  oval  form,  divided  in  the  middle  into  two  cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  fmooth  feed.  The  fpecies  are,  1.  The  fmooth- 
leaved  garden  bear' s-breech.  2.  The  prickly  bear' s-breech.  3.  The 
middle  bear' s-breech,  with  fhort  fpines,  &c.  The  firft  is  ufed' 
in  medicine,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  mollis  acanthus  of  Viryil. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  cut  upon  the  capitals  of  the  Cortn- 
tbian  pillars,  and  were  formerly  in  great  efteem  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  paring  the  roots  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  or  March,  or  by  the  feeds  fown  at  the  fame  time.  Millar, 

Bear’s- 
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Bear’s-ear,  or  Auricula.  [ auricula  urfi ,  Lat.]  The  name  of 
a  plant. 

It  hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  leaves  are  thicker  and  fmoother 
than  thofe  of  the  primrofe ;  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  fhorter,  fo 
that  the  tube  appears  naked ;  the  flower  is  fhaped  like  a  funnel ; 
the  upper  part  is  expanded,  and  divided  into  five  fegments;  this 
is  fucceeded  by  a  globular  feed-veflel,  containing  many  fmall 
feeds  ;  every  year  it  produces  vaft  quantities  of  new  flowers, 
differing  in  fhape,  fize,  or  colour ;  and  there  is  likewife  a  great 
variety  in  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants.  They  flower  in  April, 
and  ripen  their  feeds  in  June.  Millar. 

Bea  r’s-ear,  or  Sanicle.  [ cortufa ,  Lat.] 

This  plant  hath  a  perennial  root ;  the  leaves  are  roundifh, 
rough,  and  crenated  on  the  edges,  like  thofe  of  ground  ivy  j 
the  cup  of  the  flower  is  fmall,  and  divided  into  fix  parts ;  the 
flowers  are  fhaped,  like  a  funnel,  cut  at  the  top  into  many  feg- 
ments,  and  difpofed  in  an. umbel;  the  fruit  is  roundifh,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  point,  and  is  clofely  nxt  in  the  cup,  in  which  are 
contained  many  fmall  angular  feeds.  We  have  but  onefpecies 
of  this  plant,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  auricula  urji ;  but  the 
flowers  are  not  quite  fo  large  and  fair.  It  lofes  its  leaves  in 
winter,  but  puts  out  new  ones  early  in  the  fpring ;  and,  in  A- 
pril,  it  produces  flowers,  which  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by 
feed  pods ;  but  it  is  very  rare  that  they  perfeX  their  feeds  with 
us.  Millar. 

Bear’s-foot.  n.f  See  Hellebore,  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies. 
Bear’s-wort.  n.  f  An  herb. 

BEARD,  n.f  [beapb,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  hair  that  grows  on  the  lips  and  chin. 

Ere  on  thy  chin  the  fpringing  beard,  began 
To  fpread  a  doubtful  down,  and  promife  man.  Prior. 

2.  Beard  is  ufed  for  the  face ;  as,  to  do  any  thing  to  a  man’s  beard , 
is  to  do  it  in  defiance,  or  to  his  face. 

Rail’d  at  their  covenant,  and  jeer’d 
Their  rev’rend  parfons  to  my  beard.  Hudibras. 

3.  Beard  is  ufed  to  mark  age  or  virility  ;  as,  he  has  a  long  beard, 
means  he  is  old. 

This  ancient  ruffian,  Sir,  whofe  life  I  have  fpared  at  fuit  of 
his  grey  beard.  Sbakefp.  K.  Lear. 

Some  thin  remains  of  chaftity  appear’d, 

Ev’n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard.  Dryden. 

Would  it  not  be  an  infufFerable  thing,  for  a  profeffor  to  have 
his  authority,  of  forty  years  {landing,  confirmed  by  general  tra¬ 
dition,  and  a  reverend  beard ,  overturned  by  an  upftart  nove- 
lift  ?  Locke. 

4.  Sharp  prickles  growing  upon  the  ears  of  corn. 

The  ploughman  loft  his  fweat,  and  the  green  com 
Hath  rotted  ere  its  youth  attain’d  a  beard. 

Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 
A  certain  farmer  complained,  that  the  beards  of  his  corn  cut 
the  reapers  and  threfhers  fingers.  L’ EJlrange. 

5.  A  barb  on  an  arrow. 

6.  The  beard  or  chuck  of  a  horfe,  is  that  part  which  bears  the 

curb  of  the  bridle.  Farrier’s  Dift. 

To  Beard,  v.  a.  [from  beard. J 

1.  To  take  or  pluck  by  the  beard,  in  contempt  or  anger. 

No  man  fo  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground, 

But  I  will  beard  him.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. p.  i. 

2.  To  oppofe  to  the  face  ;  to  fet  at  open  defiance. 

He,  whenfoever  he  fhould  fwerve  from  duty,  may  be  able  to 
beard  him.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

The  defign  of  utterly  extirpating  monarchy  and  epifcopacv, 
the  prefbyterians  alone  begun,  continued,  and  would  have 
ended,  if  they  had  not  been  bearded  by  that  new  party,  with 
whom  they  could  not  agree  about  dividing  the  fpoil.  Swift. 
Be'arded.  adj.  [from  beard.'] 

1.  Having  a  beard. 

Think  every  bearded  fellow,  that’s  but  yok’d, 

May  draw  with  you.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Old  prophecies  foretel  our  fall  at  hand, 

W  hen  bearded  men  in  floating  caftles  land.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  fharp  prickles,  as  corn. 

As  when  a  field 

Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harveft,  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them.  Miltons  Paradife  Loji,  b.  iv.  /.  982. 

The  fierce  virago 

Flew  o’er  the  fields,  nor  hurt  the  bearded  grain.  Dryden. 

.  Barbed  or  jagged. 

Thou  ftiouldft  have  pull’d  the  fecret  from  my  bread. 

Torn  out  the  bearded  fteel  to  give  me  reft.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 
Bf.'ardless.  adj.  [from  beard.] 

1.  Without  a  beard. 

There  are  extant  fome  coins  of  Cunobelin,  king  of  Eflex 
and  Middlefex,  with  a  beardlefs  image,  inferibed  Cunobelin. 

Cambden’s  Remains. 

2.  Youthful. 

And,  as  young  ftriplings  wheep  the  top  for  fport, 

On  the  fmooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 
i  he  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about, 

Admir’d  with  clamours  of  the  beardlefs  rout.  Dryden. 

Bk'arer.  n.f  [from  to  bear.] 
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1.  A  carrier  of  any  thing,  who  conveys  any  thing  from  one  place 
or  perfon  to  another. 

He  fhould  the  bearers  put  to  fudden  death. 

Not  Arriving  time  allow’d.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Forgive  the  bearer  of  unhappy  news  ; 

Your  alter’d  father  openly  purfues 

Your  ruin.  Dryden  s  Aurengzebe. 

No  gentleman  fends  a  fervant  with  a  mefl'age,  without  en¬ 
deavouring  to  put  it  into  terms  brought  down  to  the  capacity  of 
the  bearer.  Swift. 

2.  One  employed  in  carrying  burthens. 

And  he  fet  threefcore  and  ten  thoufand  of  them  to  be  bearers 
of  burdens.  2  Chron.  if.  1  8. 

3.  One  who  wears  any  thing. 

O  majefty  ! 

When  thou  doft  pinch  thy  bearer ,  thou  doft  fit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 

That  fealds  with  fafety.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p,  ft. 

4.  One  who  carries  the  body  to  the  grave. 

5.  A  tree  that  yields  its  produce. 

This  way  of  procuring  autumnal  rofes,  in  fome  that  are  good 
bearers ,  will  fucceed.  Style. 

Reprune  apricots  and  peaches,  faving  as  much  of  the  young 
likelieft  fhoots  as  are  well  placed  ;  for  the  raw  bearers  com¬ 
monly  perifh  the  new  ones  fucceeding.  Evelyn’s  Kalendar. 

6.  In  architeXure.  A  poft  or  brick  wall  raifed  up  between 
the  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to  fhorten  its  bearing ;  or  to 
prevent  its  bearing  with  the  whole  weight  at  the  ends  only. 

7.  In  heraldry.  See  Supporter. 

Be'arherd.  n.  f.  [from  bear  and  herd ;  as  fhepherd. ,  from  fheepd] 
A  man  that  tends  bears. 

He  that  is  mofe  than  a  youth,  is  not  for  me ;  and  he  that  is 
lefs  than  a  man,  I  am  not  for  him  5  therefore  I  will  even  take 
fixpence  in  earneft  of  the  bearherd,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

Be'aring.  n.f  [from  bear.] 

I.  The  fite  or  place  of  any  thing  with  refpeX  to  fomething  elfe. 
But  of  this  frame,  the  bearings  and  the  ties. 

The  ftrong  connexions,  nice  dependencies. 

Gradations  juft,  has  thy  pervading  foul 
Look’d  through  ?  or  can  a  part  contain  the  whole  ?  Pope. 
2"  Gefture  ;  mien  ;  behaviour. 

That  is  Claudio  ;  I  know  him  by  his  bearing. 

Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

3.  In  architecture.  Bearing  of  a  piece  of  timber,  with  carpen¬ 
ters,  is  the  fpace  either  between  the  two  fixt  extremes  thereof, 
or  between  one  extreme  and  , a  poft,  brick- wall,  &c.  trimmed  up 
between  the  ends,  to  fhorten  its  bearing.  Builder’s  Diet. 

Be'arward.  n.f.  [from  bear  and  ward.]  A  keeper  of  bears. 
We’ll  bait  thy  bears  to  death. 

And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains.  Shak.  Henry  VJ. 
The  bear  is  led  after  one  manner,  the  multitude  after  an¬ 
other  ;  the  bearward  leads  but  one  brute,  and  the  mountebank 
leads  a  thoufand.  L’E/lrange. 

BEAST,  n.f.  [ bejle ,  Fr.  bejlia ,  Lat.] 

1.  An  animal  diftinguiflied  from  birds,  infeXs,  fifties,  and  man . 

The  man  that  once  did  fell  the  lion’s  (kin. 

While  the  beajl  liv’d,  was  kill’d  with  hunting  him.  Shakefp. 
Beajls  of  chafe  are  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  fox,  the  martern, 
and  the  roe.  Beajls  of  the  foreft  are  the  hart,  the  hind,  the 
hare,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf.  Beajls  of  warren  are  the  hare 
and  cony.  Qowel. 

2.  An  irrational  animal,  oppofed  to  man  ;  as  man  and  beajl. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 

Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. - 

- .What  beajl  was’t  then 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  me  ?  Macbeth. 

Medea’s  charms  were  there,  Circean  feafts, 

With  bowls  that  turn’d  enamour’d  youths  to  beajls.  Dryden. 

3.  A  brutal  favage  man,  a  man  aXing  in  any  manner  unworthy 
of  a  reafonable  creature. 

Be'astings.  See  Beestings. 

Be'astliness.  n.f.  [from  beajlly.]  Brutality;  praXiceofany 
kind  contrary  to  the  rules  of  humanity. 

They  held  this  land,  and  with  their  filthinefs 
Polluted  this  fame  gentle  foil  long  time ; 

That  their  own  mother  loath’d  their  beajllinefs , 

And  ’gan  abhor  her  brood’s  unkindly  crime.  Fairy  Queen. 
Be'astly.  adj.  [from  beajl.] 

1.  Brutal ;  contrary  to  the  nature  and  dignity  of  man.  It  is  ufed 
commonly  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

Wouldftthou  have  thyfelf  fall  in  the  confufion  of  men,  or 
remain  a  beaft  with  beafts  ?  —  Ay—  a  beajlly  ambition.  Shakefp. 
You  beajlly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ?  King  Lear. 
With  lewd,  prophane,  and  beajlly  phrafe, 

To  catch  the  world’s  loofe  laughter  or  vain  gaze.  B.  Johnf 

Vain  idols, 

It  is  commonly  charged  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  army, 
that  the  beajlly  vice  of  drinking  to  excels,  hath  been  lately,  from 
their  example,  reftored  among  us.  Swift. 

2.  Having  the  nature  or  form  of  beafts. 

Beajlly  divinities,  and  droves  of  gods.  Prior. 

To 
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To  BEAT.  v.  a.  preter.  beat,  part.  paff.  beat,  or  beaten.  [ kattre , 
French.] 

1.  To  ftrike  ;  to  knock  ;  to  lay  blows  upon. 

So  tight  I,  not  as  one  that  beatetb  the  air.  i  Cor.  ix.  26. 

He  rav’d  with  all  themadnefs  of  defpair; 

He  roar’d,  he  beat  his  breaft,  he  tore  his  hair.  Dryden. 

2.  To  punifh  with  ftripes  or  blows. 

They’ve  chofe  a  conlul  that  will  from  them  take 
Their  liberties ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking. 

And  therefore  kept  to  do  fo.  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Miftrefs  Ford,  good  heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you 
cannot  fee  a  white  fpot  about  her.  Sbakefp.  M.  Wives  ofWindf. 

There  is  but  one  fault  for  which  children  fhould  be  beaten  ; 
and  that  is  obftinacy  or  rebellion.  Locke. 

3.  To  ftrike  an  inftrument  of  mufick. 

Bid  them  come  forth  and  hear. 

Or  at  their  chamber  door  I’ll  beat  the  drum. 

Till  it  cry,  fleep  to  death.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

4.  To  break  to  powder,  or  comminute  by  blows. 

1'he  people  gathered  manna,  and  ground  it  in  mills,  or  beat 
it  in  a  mortar,  and  baked  it.  "  Numbers ,  xi.  8. 

They  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires, 
to  work  it.  Exodus ,  xxxix.  3. 

They  fave  the  laborious  work  of  beating  of  hemp,  by  making 
the  axletree  cf  the  main  wheel  of  their  corn  mills  longer  than 
ordinary,  and  placing  of  pins  in  them,  to  raife  large  hammers 
like  thofe  ufed  for  paper  and  fullingmills,  with  which  they  beat 
moil  of  their  hemp.  Mortimer1 s  Husbandry. 

Neftor,  we  fee,  furnilhed  the  gold,  and  he  beat  it  into  leaves, 
fo  that  he  had  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  his  anvil  and  hammer. 

Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyjfey. 

5.  To  ftrike  bufhes  or  ground,  or  make  a  motion  to  rouze  game. 

It  is  ftrange  how  Jong  fome  men  will  lie  in  wait  to  fpeak, 
and  how  many  other  matters  they  will  beat  over  to  come  near 
it.  Bacon's  EJfciys. 

When  from  the  cave  thou  rifeft  with  the  day. 

To  beat  the  woods,  and  rouze  the  bounding  prey.  Prior. 

Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field, 

Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield.  Pope. 

6.  To  threfh  ;  to  drive  the  corn  out  of  the  hufk. 

She  gleaned  in  the  field,  and  beat  out  that  Ihe  had  gleaned. 

Ruth ,  ii.  17. 

7.  To  mix  things  by  long  and  frequent  agitation. 

By  long  beating  the  white  of  an  egg,  you  may  bring  it  into 
white  curds.  Boyle. 

8.  To  batter  with  engines  of  war. 

And  he  beat  down  the  tower  of  Penuel,  and  flew  the  men  of 
thecity.  Judges,  viii.  17. 

9.  To  dafh,  as  water,  or  brufh  as  wind. 

Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 
Lies  dark  and  wild ;  beat  with  perpetual  ftorms 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail.  Milt.  Paradife  Loft,  b.  ii. 
With  tempefts  beat,  and  to  the  winds  a  fcorn.  RoJ'common. 
While  winds  and  ftorms  his  lofty  forehead  beat. 

The  common  fate  of  all  that’s  high  or  great.  Denham. 

As  when  a  lion  in  the  midnight  hours. 

Beat  by  rude  blafts,  and  wet  with  wintry  fhow’rs, 

Defcends  terrifick  from  the  mountain’s  brow.  Pope. 

10.  To  tread  a  path. 

While  I  this  unexampled  talk  eflay, 

Pafs  awful  gulfs,  and  beat  my  painful  way, 

Celeftial  dove,  divine  alfiftance  bring.  Blackmore. 

11.  To  make  a  path  by  marking  it  with  tracks. 

He  that  will  know  the  truth  of  things,  mull  leave  the  com¬ 
mon  and  beaten  track.  Locke. 

12.  To  conquer;  tofubdue;  to  vanquilh. 

If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice, 

Which  is  the  better  man  ?  The  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand  : 

So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page.  Sbakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
You  fouls  of  geefe, 

That  bear  the  fhapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  flaves  that  apes  would  beat  ?  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Five  times,  Marcius, 

I  have  fought  with  thee,  fo  often  haft  thou  beat  me.  Sbakefp. 

I  have  difeern’d  the  foe  fecurely  lie. 

Too  proud  to  fear  a  beaten  enemy.  Dryden  s  Indian  E?np. 
The  common  people  of  Lucca  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  one 
Lucquefe  can  beat  five  Florentines.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  joining  his  Ihips  to  thofe  of  the  Sy- 
racufans,  beat  the  Carthaginians  at  fea.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

1 3.  To  harrafs ;  to  over-labour. 

It  is  no  point  of  wifdom  for  a  man  to  beat  his  brains,  and 
fpend  his  fpirits  about  things  impoflible.  Hake-well  on  Providence. 
And  as  in  prifons  mean  rogues  beat 
Hemp,  for  the  fervice  of  the  great; 

So  Whacum  beat  his  dirty  brains 

T’  advance  his  mafter’s  fame  and  gains.  Hudibras. 

I  know  not  why  any  one  fhould  wafte  his  time,  and  beat  his 
head  about  the  Latin  grammar,  who  does  not  intend  to  be  a 
critick.  Locke. 

Von.  I. 
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14.  do  lay,  ox  prefs,  as  Handing  corn  by  hard  weather. 

Her  own  (hall  blefs  her  ; 

Her  foes  fhake,  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn. 

And  hang  their  heads  with  lorrow.  Sbakefp.  Henry  VIIT. 

15.  Fo  deprefs;  to  cruftr  by  repeated  oppofidon ;  ufually  with 
the  particle  down. 

Albeit  a  pardon  was  proclaimed,  touching  any  fpeech  tend¬ 
ing  to  treafon,  yet  could  not  the  boldncfs  be  beaten  down  c ither 
with  that  feverity,  or  with  this  lenity  be  abated.  Hayward. 

Our  warriours  propagating  the  French  language,  at  the  fame 
time  they  Ate  beating  down  their  power.  Addifon.  Spedl.  N,J  165. 

Such  an  unlook’d  for  ftorm  of  ills  falls  on  me. 

It  beats  down  all  my  ftrength.  Addifon' s  Cato . 

16.  To  drive  by  violence. 

Twice  have  I  fally’d,  and  was  twice  beat  back.  Dryden. 
He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  his  inquiry,  does 
at  leaft  poft  himfelf  in  a  party,  which  he  will  not  quit,  till  he 
be  beaten  out.  Locke. 

He  cannot  beat  it  cut  of  his  head,  but  that  it  was  a  cardinal 
who  picked  his  pocket.  Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  44. 

The  younger  part  of  mankind  might  be  beat  off  from  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  moft  important  points  even  of  natural  religion,  by 
the  impudent  jefts  of  a  profane  wit.  Watts' s  Impr.  of  the  Mind. 

1 7.  To  move  with  fluttering  agitation. 

Thrice  have  I  beat  the  wing,  and  rid  with  night 
About  the  world.  Dryden  s  State  of  Innocence . 

18.  Fo  beat  down.  To  endeavour  by  treaty  to  leffen  the  price 
demanded. 

Surveys  rich  moveables  with  curious  eye. 

Beats  down  the  price,  and  threatens  ftill  to  buy.  Dryden : 

She  perfuaded  him  to  truft  the  renegado  with  the  money  he 
had  brought  over  for  their  ranfom  ;  as  not  queftioning  but  he 
would  beat  down  the  terms  of  it.  Addifon.  Spedlat.  N°  1  99. 

19.  To  beat  down.  To  fink  or  leflen  the  value. 

Ufury  beats  down  the  price  of  land  ;  for  the  employment  of 
money  is  chiefly  either  merchandizing  or  purchafing ;  and  ufury 
way-lays  both.  Bacon's  Effays,  N°  42. 

20.  To  beat  up.  To  attack  fuddenly  ;  to  alarm. 

They  lay  in  that  quiet  pofture,  without  making  the  leaft  im- 
preflion  upon  the  enemy,  by  beating  up  his  quarters,  which 
might  eafily  have  been  done.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Will,  fancies  he  fhould  never  have  been  the  man  he  is,  had 
not  he  broke  windows,  knocked  down  conftables,  and  beat  up 
a  lewd  woman’s  quarters,  when  he  was  a  young  fellow.  Adclif. 

21.  To  beat  the  h.of  To  walk;  to  go  on  foot. 

To  Beat.  v.  n. 

1.  To  move  in  a  pulfatory  manner. 

I  would  gladly  underftand  the  formation  of  a  foul,  and  fee 
it  beat  the  firft  confcious  pulfe.  Collier  on  Thought. 

2.  To  dafh,  as  a  flood  or  ftorm. 

This  publick  envy  feemeth  to  beat  chiefly  upon  minifters. 

Bacon's  Effays ,  N°  9. 

Your  brow,  which  does  no  fear  of  thunder  know, 

Sees  rowling  tempefts  vainly  beat  below.  Dryden. 

And  one  fees  many  of  the  like  hollow  fpaces  worn  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  rocks,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  able  to  refill  the 
imprefljons  of  the  water  that  beats  againft  them.  Addifon. 

3.  To  knock  at  a  door. 

The  men  of  the  city  befet  the  houfe  round  about,  and  beat 
at  the  door,  and  fpaketo  the  mailer  of  the  houfe.  Judg.x ix.22. 

4.  To  move  with  frequent  repetitions  of  the  fame  adt  or  ftroke. 

No  pulfe  fhall  keep 

His  nat’ral  progrefs,  but  furceafe  to  beat.  Sh .  Rom.  and  Jul. 

My  temp’rate  pulfe  does  regularly  beat ; 

Feel,  and  be  fatisfy’d.  Dryden' s  Perfus ,  Sat.  iii. 

A  man’s  heart  beats ,  and  the  blood  circulates,  which  it  is  not 
in  his  power,  by  any  thought  or  volition,  to  Hop.  Locke. 

5.  To  throb  ;  to  be  in  agitation,  as  a  fore  fwelling. 

A  turn  or  two  I’ll  walk, 

To  Hill  my  beating  mind.  Sbakefp.  Tempef. 

6.  To  fludluate  ;  to  be  in  agitation. 

The  tempeft  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  fenfes  take  all  feeling  elfe. 

Save  what  beats  there.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

7.  To  try  different  ways;  to  fe  arch. 

I  am  always  beating  about  in  my  thoughts  for  fomething  that 
may  turn  to  the  benefit  of  my  dear  countrymen.  Addifon. Guard. 

To  find  an  honeft  man,  I  beat  about. 

And  love  him,  court  him,  praife  him  in  or  out.  Pope. 

8.  Toadlupon  with  violence. 

The  fun  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he  fainted,  and 
wilhed  in  himfelf  to  die.  Jonah ,  iv.  48. 

9.  To  fpeak  frequently  ;  to  repeat;  to  enforce  by  repetition. 

We  are  drawn  on  into  a  larger  fpeech,  by  reafon  of  their  fo 
great  earneftnefs,  who  beat  more  and  more  upon  thefe  laft  al¬ 
leged  words.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  §  4. 

How  frequently  and  fervently  doth  the  feripture  beat  upon 
this  caufe  ?  Hakewell  on  Providence, 

10.  To  beat  up',  as,  to  beat  up  for  foldiers.  The  word  up  feems  re¬ 
dundant. 

Beat.  part,  pajfve.  [from  the  verb.] 
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Like  a  rich  vefiel  beat  by  rtorms  to  fliore, 

5 1  wtire  madnefs  Ihould  I  venture  out  once  more.  Dryden. 

Beat.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Stroke. 

2.  Manner  of  linking. 

Albeit  the  bafe  and  treble  firings  of  a  viol  be  turned  to  an 
unifon ;  yet  the  former  will  Hill  make  a  bigger  or  broader 
found  than  the  latter,  as  making  a  broader  beat  upon  the  air. 

Grew' s  Cofmologia  Sacra ,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

With  a  carelefs  beat. 

Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat.  Dryd.  Hind  and  P. 

5*  Manner  of  being  llruck  ;  as,  the  beat  of  the  pulfe,  or  a  drum. 

Be'a  ten.  particip.  adj.  [from  to  beat.'] 

What  makes  you,  Sir,  fo  late  abroad, 

Without  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road  \Dryd.  IV.  of  Batb. 

Be'ater.  n.f.  [from  beat. ] 

1.  An  inftrument  with  winch  anything  is  comminuted  or  ming¬ 
led. 

Beat  all  your  mortar  with  a  beater  three  or  four  times  over, 
before  you  ufe  it ;  for  thereby  you  incorporate  the  fand  and 
lime  well  together.  Moxon’s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

2.  A  perfon  much  given  to  blows. 

The  befl  fchoolmafler  of  our  time,  was  the  greatefl  beater. 

Afcham's  Schoolmafter. 

Beati'fical.  7  adj.  [beat  i ficus,  low  Lat.  from  beat  us,  happy.J 

Leati'fick.  )  That  which  has  the  power  of  making  happy, 
or  compleating  fruition ;  blifsful.  It  is  ufed  only  of  heavenly 
fruition  after  death. 

Admiring  the  riches  of  heav’n’s  pavement 

”1  han  ought  divine  or  holy  elfe,  enjoy’d 

In  vifion  beatifick.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl,  b.  i.  1.6 84. 

It  is  alfo  their  felicity  to  have  no  faith ;  for,  enjoying  the 
beatifical  vifion  in  the  fruition  of  the  objedt  of  faith,  they  have 
received  the  full  evacuation  of  it.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i. 

We  may  contemplate  upon  the  greatnefs  and  flrangenefs  of 
the  beatifick  vifion  ;  how  a  created  eye  fhould  be  fo  fortified,  as 
to  bear  all  thofe  glories,  that  flream  from  the  fountain  of  un¬ 
created  light.  South. 

Be  ati'fically.  adv.  [from  beatifical.]  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
compleat  happinefs. 

Bentifically  to  behold  the  face  of  God  in  the  fulnefs  of  wif- 
dom,  righteoufnefs  and  peace,  is  blefTednefs  no  way  incident  un¬ 
to  the  creatures  beneath  man.  Hakewell  on  Providence. 

Beatification,  n.  fi.  [from  beatifick.]  A  term  in  the  Romifh 
church,  diftinguifhed  from  canonization.  Beatification  is  an 
acknowledgment  made  by  the  pope,  that  the  perfon  beatified  is 
in  heaven,  and  therefore  may  be  reverenced  as  bleffed  ;  but  is 
not  a  concertion  of  the  honours  due  to  faints,  which  are  con¬ 
ferred  by  canonization. 

To  BEATIFY,  v.  a.  [ beatifico ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  make  happy  ;  to  blefs  with  the  completion  of  celeflial  en¬ 
joyment. 

I  with  I  had  the  wings  of  an  angel,  to  have  afeended  into  pa- 
radife,  and  to  have  beheld  the  forms  of  thofe  beatified  fpirits, 
from  which  I  might  have  copied  my  archangel.  Dryden. 

The  ufe  of  fpiritual  conference  is  unimaginable  and  un- 
fpeakable,  efpecially  if  free  and  unreflrained,  bearing  an  ima°-e 
of  that  converfation  which  is  among  angels  and  beatified  fainS. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

We  fhall  know  him  to  be  the  fulleft  good,  the  nearefl  to  us, 
and  the  mofl  certain  ;  and,  confequently,  the  mofl  beatifying 
of  all  others.  Brown's  Cofmologia  Sacra ,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

2.  To  fettle  the  character  of  any  perfon  by  a  publick  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  he  is  received  in  heaven,  though  he  is  not  in¬ 
verted  with  the  dignity  of  a  faint. 

Over-againrt  this  church  ftands  a  large  hofpital,  eredled  by  a 
fhoemakcr,  who  has  been  beatified ,  though  never  fainted. 

Addifon  on  Italy. 

Be'ating.  nif.  [from  beat.]  Correction  ;  punifhment  by  blows. 

Playwright,  conviCt  of  publick  wrongs  to  men. 

Takes  private  beatings ,  and  begins  again.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

Bea'titude.  n.f  [beatitudo,  Lat.] 

1.  BlefTednefs;  felicity;  happinefs:  commonly  ufed  of  the  joys 
of  heaven. 

The  end  of  that  government,  and  of  all  man’s  aims,  is  agreed 
to  be  beatitude ,  that  is,  his  being  completely  well.  Digby. 

This  is  the  image  and  little  reprefentation  of  heaven ;  it  is 
beatitude  in  picture.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

He  fet  out  the  felicity  of  his  heaven,  by  the  delights  of  fenfe  ; 
Bightly  parting  over  the  accomplifhment  of  the  foul,  and  the 
beatitude  of  that  part  which  earth  and  vifibilities  too  weakly 
affect.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.i.  c.  2. 

2.  A  declaration  of  blefTednefs  made  by  our  Saviour  to  particular 
virtues. 

Bi-au.  n.f.  [beau,  Fr.  It  is  founded  like  bo,  and  has  often  the 
Trench  plural  beaux.]  A  man  of  drefs ;  a  man  whofe  great 
care  is  to  deck  his  perfon. 

What,  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  pleafe  the  fair  ?  Dryden. 

The  water  nymphs  are  too  unkind 

I  o  VilTroy  ;  are  the  land  nymphs  fo  ? 

And  fly  they  all,  at  once  combin’d 

1  o  fhame  a  general,  and  a  beau  ?  Prior. 
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You  will  become  the  delight  of  nine  ladies  in  ten,  and  the 
envy  of  ninety-nine  beauk  in  a  hundred.  Swift's  Dir  eft.  to  Footm. 
Be'aver.  n.f.  [ bievre ,  Fr.] 

1.  An  animal,  otherwife  named  the  cajlor ,  amphibious,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  his  art  in  building  his  habitation  ;  of  which  many 
wonderful  accounts  are  delivered  by  travellers.  His  fkin  is 
very  valuable  on  account  of  the  fur. 

The  beaver  being  hunted,  biteth  off  his  flones,  knowing  that 
for  them  only  his  life  is  fought.  Ilakewell  on  Providence. 

They  placed  this  invention  upon  the  beaver ,  for  the  faga- 
city  and  wifdom  of  that  animal ;  indeed  from  its  artifice  in 
building.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  c.  4. 

2.  A  hat  of  the  beft  kind ;  fo  called  from  being  made  of  the  fur 
of  beaver. 

You  fee  a  fmart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat,  moulding  it  in¬ 
to  different  cocks,  examining  the  lining  and  the  button  during 
his  harangue  :  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheapening  a 
beaver ,  when  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of  a  nation.  Addijon.  Sp. 
The  broker  here  his  fpacious  beaver  wears, 

Upon  his  brow  fit  jealoufies  and  cares.  Gay's  Trivia. 

3.  The  part  of  a  helmet  that  covers  the  face.  [ baviere ,  Fr.] 

His  dreadful  hideous  head 
Clofe  couched  on  the  beaver ,  feem’d  to  throw. 

From  flaming  mouth,  bright  fparkles  firy  red.  Fairy  bfiueen. 

Big  Mars  feems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar’d  hoft. 

And  faintly  through  a  rufty  beaver  peeps.  Shakefp.  H.  V. 
He  was  flain  upon  a  courfe  at  tilt,  the  fplinters  of  the  ftafF 
going  in  at  his  beaver.  Bacon's  EJfiays,  IT'36. 

Be'avered.  adj.  [from  beaver.]  Covered  with  a  beaver ;  wear¬ 
ing  a  beaver. 

His  beaver'd  brow  a  birchen  garland  bears. 

Dropping  with  infant’s  blood,  and  mother’s  tears  : 

All  flefh  is  humbled.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

Bearish,  adj.  [from  beau.]  Befitting  a  beau ;  foppifh. 
BeauTeous.  adj.  [from  beauty.]  Fair;  elegant  in  form; 
pleating  to  the  fight ;  beautiful.  This  word  is  chiefly  poetical. 

I  can,  Petrucio,  help  thee  to  a  wife. 

With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous. 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew . 

Alas  !  not  hoping  to  fubdue, 

I  only  to  the  flight  afpir’d  ; 

To  keep  the  beauteous  foe  in  view, 

W as  all  the  glory  I  defir’d.  Prior. 

Beau  teously.  adv.  [from  beauteous.]  In  a  beauteous  man¬ 
ner  ;  in  a  manner  pleafing  to  the  fight ;  beautifully. 

Look  upon  pleasures  not  upon  that  fide  that  is  next  the  fun, 
or  where  they  look  beauteoufly ;  that  is,  as  they  come  towards 
you  to  be  enjoyed.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

Beau  teousness.  n.  f.  [from  beauteous.]  The  ftate  or  quality 
of  being  beauteous  ;  beauty. 

From  lefs  virtue,  and  lefs  beauteoufnefs. 

The  gentiles  fram  d  them  gods  and  goddefles.  Donne. 

Beau  tiful.  adj.  [from  beauty  and  full.]  Fair;  having  the 
qualities  that  conftitute  beauty. 

He  Hole  away  and  took  by  ftrong  hand  all  the  beautiful  wo- 
men  in  his  time.  Raleigh's  Hiji.  of  the  IVorld. 

I  he  principal  and  mofl:  important  parts  of  painting,  is  to 
know  what  is  mofl  beautiful  in  nature,  and  mofl:  proper  for 

r  u  n*  5  t^a-t  ‘s  ^le  mo^  beautiful,  is  the  mofl  noble 

jubjea  :  fo,  in  poetry,  tragedy  is  more  beautiful  than  comedy, 
becaufe  the  perfons  are  greater  whom  the  poet  inftructs,  and 
confequently  the  inftru&ions  of  more  benefit  to  mankind. 

Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy,  Preface. 
Beautiful  looks  are  rul’d  by  fickle  minds. 

And  iummer  feas  are  turn’d  by  fudden  winds.  Prior. 

Beautifully,  adv.  [from  beautiful.]  In  a  beautiful  manner. 
No  longer  fhall  the  boddice  aptly  lac’d, 

F rom  thy  full  bofom  to  thy  flender  wairt, 

Ehat  air  and  harmony  of  fhape  exprefs, 

Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  lefs.  Prior. 

Beau  tifulness.  n.f.  [from  beautiful  J  The  quality  of  bei no- 
beautiful;  beauty;  excellence  of  form. 

To  Beau'tif y.  v.a.  [from beauty.]  To  adorn;  to  embellifh  ; 
to  deck ;  to  grace  ;  to  add  beauty  to. 

Never  was  forrow  morefweetly  fet  forth,  their  faces  feemino- 
rather  to  beautify  their  forrow,  than  their  forrow  to  cloud  the 
beauty  of  their  faces.  Hayward  on  Edward  VI. 

bufficeth  not  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 

To  beautify  thy  triumphs  and  return, 

Captive  to  thee  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke.  Shakefp.  T.  Andron. 

1  lele  were  not  created  to  beautify  the  earth  alone,  but  for 
the  ufe  of  man  and  beaft.  Raleigh's  Hijiory  of  the  IVorld. 

How  all  confpire  to  grace 

Th  extended  earth,  and  beautify  her  face.  Blackmore's  Creat. 

1  here  is  charity  and  juftice ;  and  the  one  ferves  to  heighten 
and  beautify  the  other.  Atterbury. 

lo  Beautify,  v.  n.  To  grow  beautiful;  to  advance  in 
beauty. 

It  mull  be  a  profpedl  pleafing  to  God  himfelf,  to  fee  his 
creation  tor  ever  beautifiing  in  his  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to 

mranVr^Srea?rrldegreeS Lof  ^femblance.  Addifon.  Spectator. 
BEAUTY,  n.f  [beaut ey Fr.}  r 
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1.  That  affemblage  of  graces,  or  proportion  of  parts,  which 
plcafes  the  eye. 

Beauty  confifts  of  a  certain  compofition  of  colour  and  figure, 
caufing  delight  in  the  beholder.  Locke. 

Your  beauty  was  the  caufe  of  that  effcdl. 

Your  beauty ,  that  did  hatint  me  in  my  fleep. — 

“  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide, 

Thefe  nails  fliould  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 

Sbakefp.  Richard  III. 

■.  Beauty  is  belt  in  in  a  body  that  hath  rather  dignity  of  pre¬ 
fence  than  beauty  of  afpedt.  1  lie  beautiful  prove  accomplifh- 
ed,  but  not  of  great  fpirit,  and  ftudy  for  the  moft  part  rather 
behaviour  than  virtue.  Bacon 

T1  he  beft  part  of  beauty  is  that  which  a  picture  cannot  ex- 
Prc^"s*  Bacon's  Ornament.  Ration.  N°  64. 

Of  the  beauty  of  the  eye  I  fhall  fay  little,  leaving  that  to 
poets  and  orators  ;  that  it  is  a  very  pleafant  and  lovely  object  to 
behold,  if  we  confider  the  figure,  colours,  fplendour  of  it,  is  the 
leaft  I  can  fay.  idtfy  on  Creation. 

He  view’d  their  twining  branches  with  delight. 

And  prais’d  the  beauty  of  the  pleafing  fight.  Pope. 

2.  A  particular  grace,  feature,  or  ornament. 

1  he  ancient  pieces  are  beautiful,  becaufe  they  refemble  the 
beauties  of  nature ;  and  nature  will  ever  be  beautiful,  which  re- 
fembles  thofe  beauties  of  antiquity.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

Wherever  you  place  a  patch,  you  deftroy  a  beauty.  Addifori. 

3.  Any  thing  more  eminently  excellent  than  the  reft  of  that  with 
which  it  is  united. 

This  gave  me  an  occafion  of  looking  backward  on  fome 
beauties,  of  my  author  in  hi3  former  books.  Dryd.  Fab.  Pref. 

With  incredible  pains  have  I  endeavoured  to  copy  the  feveral 
beauties  of  the  ancient  and  modern  hiftorians.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  A  beautiful  perfon. 

Remember  that  Pellean  conquerour, 

A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  eaft 

He  flightly  view’d,  and  (lightly  overpafs’d.  Paradife  Lojl. 

What  can  thy  ends,  malicious  beauty ,  be  ? 

Can  he,  who  kill’d  thy  brother,  live  for  thee  ?  Dryden. 

To  Beau'ty.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  adorn;  to  beautify; 
to  embellifh. 

The  harlot’s  cheek,  beautied  with  plaft’ring  art. 

Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it. 

Than  is  my  deed  to  your  moft  painted  word.  Shak.  Hamlet. 

Beauty-spot,  n.f  [from  beauty  and  /pot.]  A  fpot  placed  to 
diredf  the  eye  to  fomething  elfe,  or  to  heighten  fome  beauty ;  a 
foil ;  a  patch. 

The  filthinefs  of  fwine  makes  them  the  beauty-fpot  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation.  Grew' s  Cofmologia  Sacra ,  b.  iii.  c.  2.  §  49. 

Becafi'co.  n.  f.  [ becafigo ,  Span.]  A  bird  like  a  nightingale, 
feeding  on  figs  and  grapes  ;  a  fig-pecker.  Pineda . 

The  robin-redbreaft,  till  of  late,  had  reft. 

And  children  facred  held  a  martin’s  neft  ; 

Till  becaficos  fold  fo  dev’lifh  dear. 

To  one  that  was,  or  would  have  been,  a  peer.  Pope. 

To  Beca'lm.  v.  a.  [from  calm.~\ 

1.  To  ftill  the  elements. 

The  moon  (hone  clear  on  the  becalmed  flood.  Dryden. 

2.  To  keep  a  (hip  from  motion. 

A  man  becalmed  at  fea,  out  of  fight  of  land,  in  a  fair  day, 
may  look  on  the  fun,  or  fea,  or  (hip,  a  whole  hour,  and  per¬ 
ceive  no  motion.  Locke. 

3.  To  quiet  the  mind. 

Soft  whifp’ring  airs,  and  the  lark’s  mattin  fong. 

Then  woo  to  mufing,  and  becalm  the  mind 

Perplex’d  with  irkfome  thoughts.  Philips. 

Banifh  his  forrows,  and  becalm  his  foul 
With  eafy  dreams.  Addifori  s  Cato. 

4.  To  becalm  and  to  calm  differ  in  this,  that  to  calm  is  to  drop  mo¬ 
tion,  and  to  becalm  is  to  with-hold  from  motion. 

Became.  The  preterite  of  become ;  which  fee. 

Beca'use.  conjunct,  [from  by  and  caufe.] 

1.  For  this  reafon  that;  on  this  account  that ;  for  this  caufe  that. 
How  great  foever  the  fins  of  any  perfon  are,  Chrift  died  for 
him,  becaufe  he  died  for  all ;  and  he  died  for  thofe  fins,  becaufe 
he  died  for  all  fins  ;  only  he  muft  reform.  Hammond's  F undam. 

Men  do  not  fo  generally  agree  in  the  fenfe  of  thefe  as  of  the 
other,  becaufe  the  interefts,  and  lufts,  and  pafllons  of  men, 
are  more  concerned  in  the  one  than  the  other.  Tillotf.  Preface. 

1.  It  has,  in  fome  fort,  the  force  of  a  prepofition bat,  becaule  it 
is  compounded  of  a  noun,  has  of  after  it. 

Infancy  demands  aliment,  luch  as  lengthens  fibres  without 
breaking,  becaufe  of  the  ftate  of  accretion.  Arbuth.  on  Aliments. 

To  Bech  a'nce.  v.  n.  [from  be  and  chance .]  To  befal ;  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  :  a  word  proper,  but  now  in  little  ufe. 

My  fons,  God  knows  what  has  bechanced  them. 

Shake fp.  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

All  happinefs  bechance  to  thee  at  Milan. 

Sbakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Bf/chicks.  n.f  [Svxixcc,  of  fid,  a  cough.]  Medicines  proper 
for  relieving  coughs.  Didl. 

To  BECK.  v.  a.  [beacn.  Sax.  bec^  Fr.  head.]  To  make  afigu 
with  the  head. 
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Bell,  book,  and  candle,  (hall  not  drive  me  back, 

W  hen  gold  and  lilver  beck  me  to  come  on.  Shake].  K.  John, 

Oh,  this  falfe  foul  of  Egypt,  this  gay  charm. 

Whole  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  called  them  home. 

Sbakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra . 

Beck.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  fign  with  the  head ;  a  noth 

Hafte  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

Nods,  and  becks ,  and  wreathed  (miles.  Milton. 

2,  A  nod  of  command. 

Neither  the  lufty  kind  (hewed  any  roughnefs,  nor  the  eafier 
any  idlenefs ;  but  ftill  like  a  well  obeyed  mafter,  whofe  beck  is 
enough  for  difeipline.  ,  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Then  forthwith  to  him  takes  a  chofen  band 
Of  lpirits,  likeft  to  himfelf  in  guile, 

I  o  be  at  hand,  and  at  his  beck  appear.  Milton's  Par.  Reg. 

The  menial  fair,  that  round  her  wait. 

At  Helen’s  beck  prepare  the  room  of  ftate.  Pope's  Odyjfb.  in. 

To  Bf/ckon.  v.  a.  [from  beck,  or  beacn.  Sax.  a  fign.]  To  make 
a  fign  to. 

With  her  two  crooked  hands  (he  figns  did  make. 

And  beckon’d  him.  Fairy  JJueen,  b.  ii.  cant.  w.Jlanz .  I  3. 

It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 

As  if  it  fome  impartment  did  defire 

To  you  alone.  .  Sbakefp.  Hamid. 

With  this  his  diftant  friends  he  beckons  near. 

Provokes  their  duty,  and  prevents  their  fear.  Dryden. 

To  Be'CKon.  v.  n.  To  make  a  fign. 

Alexander  beckoned  with  the  hand,  and  would  have  made  his 
defence  unto  the  people.  Adis,  xix.  33. 

When  he  had  raifed  my  thoughts  by  thofe  tranfporting  airs, 
he  beckoned  to  me,  and;  by  the  waving  of  his  hand,  directed 
me  to  approach.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  159. 

Sudden  you  mount !  you  beckon  from  the  (kies, 

Clouds  interpofe,  waves  roar,  and  winds  arife.  Pope. 

To  Becli'p.  v.  a.  [of  Ee  clyppan,  Sax.]  To  embrace.  Didi. 

1  o  Beco'me.  v.  a.  pret.  I, became ;  comp.  pret.  I  have  become. 
[from  by  and  come.  ] 

1.  To  enter  into  fome  ftate  or  condition,  by  a  change  from  fome 

other.  .  . 

The  Lord  God  breathed  into  his  noftrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  foul.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

And  unto  the  Jews  I  became  a  Jew,  .that  I  might  gain  the 
Jews.  1  Cor.  ix.  20. 

A  fmaller  pear,  grafted  upon  a  (lock  that  beareth  a  greater 
pear,  will  become  great.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  45  3 . 

My  voice  thou  oft  haft  heard,  and  haft  n6t  fear’d. 

But  ftill  rejoic’d  ;  how  is  it  now  become 

So  dreadful  to  thee?  Milton's  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  x.  1.  izo. 

So  the  leaft  faults,  if  mix’d  with  faireft  dead. 

Of  future  ill  become  the  fatal  feed.  Prior. 

2.  To  become  of.  To  be  the  fate  of ;  to  be  the  end  of;  to  be  the 
final  condition  of.  It  is  obfCrvable,  that  this  word  is  never,  or 
very  feldorri,  ufed  but  with  the  interrogative  what. 

What  is  then  become  of  fo  huge  a  multitude,  as  would  have 
ovetfpread  a  great  part  of  the  continent  ?  Raleigh's  Effays. 

Perplex’d  with  thoughts,  what  would  become 
Of  me,  and  all  mankind.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl,  b.  xii.  /.  27 
The  firft  hints  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  were  taken 
from  a  common  perfon’s  wondering  what  became  of  all  the 
blood  which  iffued  out  of  the  heart.  Graunt's  Bills  of  Mortality . 

IVhat  will  become  of  me  then  ?  for  when  he  is  free,  he  will 
infallibly  accufe  me.  Dryden' s  Spanijh  Friar. 

What  became  of  this  thoughtful  bufy  creature,  when  removed 
from  this  world,  has  amazed  the  vulgar,  and  puzzled  the  wife. 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

3.  In  the  following  paffage,  the  phrafe,  where  is  he  become,  is  ufed 
for  what  is  become  of  him. 

I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  refolved 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become.  Sbakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

To  Beco'me.'  v.  a.  [from  be  or  by,  and  epemen,  Sax.  to  pleafe.j 

1.  Applied  to  perfons;  to  appear  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  fome¬ 
thing. 

If  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on 
my  bringing  up.  ,  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Why  would  I  be  a  queen  ?  becaufe  my  face 
Would  wear  the  title  with  a  better  grace  ; 

If  I  became  it  not,  yet  it  would  be 

Part  of  your  duty,  then,  to  flatter  me.  Dryd.  Conq.  of  Gran. 

2.  Applied  to  things ;  to  be  fuitable  to  the  perfon  ;  to  befit  ;  to 
be  congruous  to  the  appearance,  or  character,  or  circumftances, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  add  grace;  to  be  graceful. 

She  to  her  fire  made  humble  reverence. 

And  bowed  low,  that  her  right  well  became, 

And  added  grace  unto  her  excellence.  Fairy  fucen,  b.  i. 

I  would  I  had  fome  flowers  of  the  fpring  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day  ;  and  your’s,  and  your’s. 

That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 

Your  maidenheads  growing.  Sbakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Yet  be  fad,  good  brothers  ; 

For,  to  fpeak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you.  Sh.  Henry  IV. 

Your' 
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Your  difhonour 

Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  date 
Of  that  integrity,  which  fhould  become  it.  Shakefp.  Coriol. 
Wicherly  was  of  my  opinion,  or,  rather,  I  of  his  :  for  it  be¬ 
comes  me  fo  to  (peak  of  fo  excellent  a  poet.  DrycL  Dufr.  Pref. 

He  utterly  rejected  their  fables  concerning  their  gods,  as  not 
becoming  good  men,  much  lefs  thofe  which  were  worfhipped 
for  gods.  Stillingfl.  Dcf.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idolatry. 

Beco'ming.  particip.  adj.  [from  become .]  That  which  pleafes 
by  an  elegant  propriety  ;  graceful.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  with 
the  particle  of ;  but  generally  without  any  government  of  the 
following  words. 

Of  thee,  kind  boy,  I  afk  no  red  and  white 
To  make  up  my  delight. 

No  odd  becoming  graces. 

Black  eyes,  or  little  know  not  what,  in  faces.  Suckling. 
Their  difeourfes  are  fuch  as  belong  to  their  age,  their  call¬ 
ing,  and  their  breeding  ;  fuch  as  are  becoming  of  them,  and  of 
them  only.  Dryd.  Fables ,  Preface. 

Yet  fome  becoming  boldnefs  I  may  ufe  ; 

I’ve  well  deferv’d,  nor  will  he  now  refufe.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 
Make  their  pupils  repeat  the  adlion,  that  they  may  correct 
what  is  conftrained  in  it,  till  it  be  perfected  into  an  habitual 
and  becoming  eafinefs.  Locke. 

Becoming,  n.f  [from  become.']  Behaviour:  a  word  not  now 
in  ufe. 

Sir,  forgive  me, 

Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 

Eye  well  to  you.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Beco'minglv.  adv.  [from  becoming.]  After  a  becoming  or  pro¬ 
per  manner. 

Beco'mingness.  n.f  [f rom  becoming.  See  To  Become.]  De¬ 
cency  ;  elegant  congruity  ;  propriety. 

Nor  is  the  majefty  of  the  divine  government  greater  in  its 
extent,  than  the  becomingnefs  hereof  is  in  its  manner  and  form. 

Grew’ s  Cofmologia  Sacra ,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

BED.  n.f  [beb,  Sax.] 

1 .  Something  made  to  deep  on: 

Lying  not  eredl,  but  hollow,  which  is  in  the  making  of  the 
bed-,  or  with  the  legs  gathered  up,  which  is  in  the  pofture  of 
the  body,  is  the  more  wholfome.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl.  N*  738. 

Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed , 

And  advice  with  Scrupulous  head.  Milton. 

Thofe  houfes  then  were  caves,  or  homely  fheds, 

With  twining  oziers  fenc’d,  and  mofs  their  beds.  Drydsn. 

2.  Lodging;  the  convenience  of  a  place  to  deep  in. 

On  my  knees  I  beg. 

That  you’ll  vouchfafe  me,  raiment,  bed,  and  food. 

Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

3.  Marriage. 

George,  the  elded  fon  of  this  Second  bed,  was,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  by  the  lingular  care  and  affeclion  of  his 
mother,  well  brought  up.  Clarendon. 

4.  Bank  of  earth  raifed  in  a  garden. 

Herbs  will  be  tenderer  and  fairer,  if  you  take  them  out  of 
beds,  when  they  are  newly  come  up,  and  remove  them  into 
pots,  with  better  earth.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  459. 

5.  The  channel  of  a  river,  or  any  hollow. 

So  high  as  heav’d  the  tumid  hills,  fo  low 
Down  funk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad,  and  deep, 

Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Milt.  Par.  Loft,  b.  vii.  /.  288. 
The  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treafure  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  We  may  be  Sure,  when  the  Romans  lay 
under  the  apprehenfions  of  feeing  their  city  Sacked  by  a  barba¬ 
rous  enemy,  that  they  would  take  care  to  bellow  fuch  of  their 
riches  that  way,  as  could  bell  bear  the  water.  Addifon. 

6.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  generated,  or  repofited. 

See  hoary  Albula’s  infedted  tide 
O’er  the  warm  bed  of  fmoaking  Sulphur  glide.  Addifon. 

7.  A  layer  ;  a  llratum  ;  a  body  Spread  over  another. 

I  fee  no  reafon,  but  the  Surface  of  the  land  Ihould  be  as  re¬ 
gular  as  that  of  the  water,  in  the  firll  produdtion  of  it ;  and 
the  Strata,  or  beds  within,  lie  as  even.  Burnet’s  Theory. 

8.  To  bring  to  Bed.  To  deliver  of  a  child.  It  is  often  ufed 
with  the  particle  of ;  as,  jhe  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter. 

Ten  months  after  Elorimel  happen’d  to  wed. 

And  was  brought  in  a  laudable  manner  to  bed.  Prior. 

9.  To  make  the  Bed.  To  put  the  bed  in  order  after  it  has  been 
ufed. 

I  keep  his  houfe,  and  I  walh,  wring,  brew,  bake,  fcour,  drefs 
meat,  and  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  my  Self. 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Bed  of  a  Mortar,  [with  gunners.]  A  Solid  piece  of  oak  hol¬ 
lowed  in  the  middle,  to  receive  the  breech  and  half  the  trun¬ 
nions.  Did. 

Bed  of  a  great  gun.  That  thick  plank  which  lies  immediately 
under  the  piece,  being,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  car¬ 
riage.  ~  Did. 

I  o  Bed.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  go  to  bed  with. 

They  have  married  me : 

I’ll  to  the  Tufcan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 


2.  To  be  placed  in  bed. 

She  was  publickly  contracted,  Hated  as  a  bride,  and  folemnly 
bedded’,  and,  after  Hie  was  laid,  Maximilian’s  ambafliidour  put 
his  leg,  flript  naked  to  the  knee,  between  the  efpoufal  fheets. 

Bacon’s  HenryVll. 

3.  To  be  made  partaker  of  the  bed. 

There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up,  whether  Arthur  was  bedded 
with  his  lady;  Bacon’s  Henry  V II. 

4.  To  fow,  or  plant  in  earth. 

Lay  the  turf  with  the  grafs-fide  downward,  upon  which  lay 
fome  of  your  bed  mould  to  bed  your  quick  in,  and  lay  your 
quick  upon  it.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

5.  To  lay  in  a  place  of  reft,  or  Security. 

Let  coarfe  bold  hands,  from  (limy  nefl, 

The  bedded fifh  in  banks  outwreft.  Donne. 

A  Snake  bedded  himfelf  under  the  threlhold  of  a  country- 
houfe.  L’EJlrange’s  Fables. 

6.  To  lay  in  order  ;  in  (Irata. 

And  as  the  deeping  foldiers  in  th’  alarm. 

Your  bedded  hairs,  like  life  in  excrements. 

Start  up,  and  (land  on  end.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

To  Bed.  v.  n.  To  cohabit. 

If  he  be  married,  and  bed  with  his  wife,  and  afterwards  re- 
lapfe,  he  may  podibly  fancy  that  (lie  infected  him. 

Wifcman’s  Surgery. 

To  Beda'bele.  v.  a.  [from  dabble.]  To  wet ;  to  befprinkle. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  perfons,  in  a  fenfe  including  inconve¬ 
nience. 

Never  fo  weary,  never  fo  in  woe. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briars, 

I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go. 

Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 
To  Beda'ggle.  v.  a.  [from  daggle .]  To  bemire;  to  foil 
cloaths,  by  letting  them  reach  the  dirt  in  walking. 

To  Beda'sh.  v.  a.  [from  dajh.]  To  bemire  by  throwing  dirt  > 
to  befpatter  ;  to  wet  with  throwing  water. 

When  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child. 

Told  the  fad  (lory  of  my  father’s  death. 

That  all  the  (landers  by  had  wet  their  cheeks, 

Like  trees  bedajh’d  with  rain.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

To  Beda'wb.  a.  [from  dawb.]  Todawbover;  to  befmear ; 
to  foil,  with  Spreading  any  vifeous  body  over  it. 

A  piteous  coarfe,  a  bloody  piteous  coarfe, 

Pale,  pale  as  afhes,  all  bedawb’ d  in  blood. 

All  in  gore  blood.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

To  Beda  zzle,  v.  a.  [from  dazzle .]  To  make  the  fight  dim 
by  too  much  luftre. 

My  mi  (taken  eyes. 

That  have  been  fo  bedazzled  by  the  fun. 

That  every  thing  I  look  on  feemeth  green. 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Bedcha'mber.  n.f.  [from  bed  and  chamber. The  chamber 
appropriated  to  reft. 

They  were  brought  to  the  king,  abiding  then  in  his  bed¬ 
chamber.  Hayward. 

He  was  now  one  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince.  Clarendon. 
Bedclo'aths.  n.f.  [from  bed  and  deaths.  It  has  no  fmgular.] 
Coverlets  fpread  over  a  bed. 

For  he  will  be  fwine  drunk,  and,  in  his  deep,  he  does  little 
harm,  fave  to  his  bedcloaths  about  him. 

Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 
Be'dder.  7  n.f  [from  bed.]  The  nether-ftone  of  an  oil- 
Bede'tter.  5  mill.  Did. 

Be'dding.  n.f.  [from  bed.]  The  materials  of  abed;  abed. 
There  be  no  inns  where  meet  bedding  may  be  had  ;  fo  that 
his  mantle  Serves  him  then  for  a  bed.  Spenfer’s  Ireland. 

Firft,  with  affiduous  care  from  winter  keep. 

Well  fother’d  in  the  (lalls,  thy  tender  (heep  ; 

Then  fpread  with  draw  the  bedding  of  thy  fold. 

With  fern  beneath,  to  fend  the  bitter  cold.  Dryd.  Georg. 

Arcite  return’d,  and,  as  in  honour  ty’d. 

His  foe  with  bedding,  and  with  food  fupply’d.  Dry  den. 

To  Bede'ck.  v.  a.  [from  deck.]  To  deck  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  grace. 
Thou  fham’fl  thy  (hape,  thy  love,  thy  wit, 

And  ufed  none  in  that  true  ufe  indeed. 

Which  ftiould  bedeck  thy  fhape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 

Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Female  it  Seems, 

That  fo  bedeck’d,  ornate,  and  gay, 

Comes  this  way.  Milton  s  Samf.  Agonijles ,  /.  7 10. 

With  ornamental  drops  bedeck'd  I  flood, 

And  writ  my  victory  with  my  enemy’s  blood.  Norris . 

Now  Ceres,  in  her  prime, 

Smiles  fertile,  and  with  ruddied  freight  bedeckt.  Philips. 
Be'dehouse.  n.  f  [from  bebe,  Sax.  a  prayer,  and  houfe.]  An 
hofpital  or  almshoufe,  where  the  poor  people  prayed  for  their 
founders  and  benefactors. 

Bede'tter.  See  Bedder. 

To  Bede'w.  v.  a.  [from  dew.]  To  moiften  gently,  as  with  the 
fall  of  dew. 

Bcdcw^  her  pafture’s  grafs  with  faithful  Englifh  blood. 

Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

Let 
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Let  All  the  tears  that  Ihould  bedew  my  herfe. 

Be  drops  of  balm  to  fan&ify  thy  head.  Sbakefp.  Hen.  IV. 
I  he  coimtefs  received  a  letter  from  him,  whercunto  all  the 
while  the  was  writing  her  anfwer,  Ihe  bedewed  the  paper  with 
her  tears.  r  jyctton 

What  flender  youth,  bedew'd  with  liquid  odours, 

Courts  thee  on  rofes,  in  fome  pleafant  cave  ?  Milton 

Balm  from  a  filver  box  difrill’d  around, 
shan  al \  bedew  the  roots,  and  fcent  the  facred  ground.  Dryd. 
'  He  faid  :  and  falling  tears  his  face  bedew.  Dryd.  JErleifl. 

B£  dfellow.  n.f  [from  bed  and  fellow.]  One  that  lies  in  the 
lame  bed. 

He  loves  your  people. 

But  tle  him  not  to  be  their  bedfillm.  Shahfp.  Cmolms: 
Mifery  acquaints  a  man  with  Hrange  bedfellows. 

.  .  Sbakefp.  Temped. 

And  how  doth  my  coufin,  your  bedfellow  ? 

And  your  faireft  daughter,  and  mine  ?  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV. 
^  Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 

Being  fo  troublefom  a  bedfellow  ?  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV 

A  man  would  as  foon  choofe  him  for  his  bedfellow  as  his  play¬ 
fellow.  r’2?/3  J 

,xn  .  L  t /trange. 

What  charming  bedfellows ,  and  companions  for  life,  men 
choofe  out  of  fuch  women?  Addifon.  Guardian ,  N°  120. 

T°Be°ight-  [from  dight.]  To  adorn;  to  drefs;  to 

let  orr. 

A  maiden  fine  bedight  he  hapt  to  love  ; 

The  maiden  fine  bedight  his  love  retains, 

And  for  the  village  he  forfakes  the  plains.  Gay. 

To  Bedi'm.  v.  a.  [from  dim.]  To  make  dim;  toobfeure;  to 
cloud ;  to  darken. 

I  have  bedimm'd 

The  noontide  fun,  call  d  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 

And  ’twixf  the  green  fea  and  the  azur’d  vault 

_  Set  roaring  war  Shahfp.T^Jl. 

1  o  Bedi  ZEN.  V.  a.  [from  dizen.j  To  drefs  out. 

BE'DLAM.  n.  f  [corrupted  from  Eethlebemj  the  name  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  houfe  in  London,  converted  afterwards  into  an  hofpital 
for  the  mad  and  lunatick.]  , 

1.  A  madhoufe;  a  place  appointed  for  the  cure  of  lunacy. 

2.  A  madman  ;  a  lunatick.  1 

Let’s  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would  ;  his  roguifh  madnefs 
Allows  itfelf  to  any  thing.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

Be  dl  am.  adj.  [from  the  noun.J  Belonging  to  a  madhoufe; 
fit  for  a  madhoufe. 

The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices. 

Strike  in  their  numb’d  and  mortify’d  bare  arms,- 
,  Pins,  wooden  pricks.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

Be  dlamite.  n.f.  [from  bedlam.']  An  inhabitant  of  Bedlam  ; 
a  madman. 

If  wild  ambition  in  thy  bofom  reign, 

Alas  !  thou  boaH’H  thy  fober  fenfe  in  vain ; 

In  thefe  poor  bedlamites  thyfelf  furvey.  Lewis's  Mifeel. 

Be'dmaker.  n.f  [from  bed  znA  make.]  A  perfon  in  the  uni— 
verfities,  whofe  office  it  is  to  make  the  beds;  and  clean  the 
chambers. 

I  was  deeply  in  love  with  my  bedmaker ,  upon  which  I  was 
rufticated  for  ever.  Spectator,  N°  598. 

Be  dma  te.  n.f.  [from  bed  and  mate.]  A  bedfellow;  one  that 
partakes  of  the  fame  bed. 

Had  I  fo  good  occafion  to  lie  long 
As  you,  prince  Paris,  nought  but  heav’nly  bufineis 
Should  rob  my  bedmate  of  my  company.  Shak.  Tr.  and  Crejf. 

Be'dmoulding.  1  n.  J.  [from  bed  and  mould.]  A  term 

Be'dding  moulding.  J  ufed  by  workmen,  to  fignify  thofe 
members  in  the  cornice,  which  are  placed  below  fhe  coronet. 

Builder's  Did. 

Be/dpost.  n.  f.  [from  bed  and  pcfl  J  The  poll  at  the  corner  of 
the  bed,  which  fupports  the  canopy. 

I  came  the  next  day  prepared,  and  placed  her  in  a  clea'f  light, 
her  head  leaning  to  a  bedpojl ,  another  Handing  behind,  hold¬ 
ing  it  Heady.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

Be  dpresser.  n.  f.  [from  bed  and  prefs.]  A  heavy  lazy  fellow. 
This  fanguine  coward,  this  bedprejfer ,  this  horfeback-break- 
er,  this  huge  hill  of  fiefh.  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  t. 

To  Bedra  ggle.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  draggle.]  To  foil  the 
cloaths,  by  buffering  them,  in  walking,  to  reach  the  dirt. 

Poor  Patty  Blount,  no  more  be  feen 
Bedraggled  in  my  walks  fo  green.  Swift. 

Fo  Bedre'nTh.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  drench.]  To  drench  ;  to 
foak ;  to  faturate  with  moiflure. 

Far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 
It  is,  fuch  crimfon  tempefl  fhould  bedrench 
The  frelh  green  lap  of  fair  king  Richard’s  land. 

,  Sbakefp.  King  Richard  III. 

Be  dr  id.  adj.  [from  bed  and  ride.]  Confined  to  the  bed  by  age 
or  ficknefs.  y  0 

Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fontinbras, 

Who,  impotent  and  bedrid ,  fcarccly  hears 

Of  this  his  nephew's  purpofe.  Sbakefp.  Hamlet. 
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Lies  he  not  bedrid?  and,  again,  does  nothing. 

But  what  he  did  beihg  childifh  ?  Sbakefp.  JVinter's  Tale. 

Now,  as  a  myriad 

Of  ants  durH  th  emperor  s  lov’d  fnake  invade  : 

The  crawling  galleys,  feagulls,  finny  chips. 

Might  brave  our  pinnaces,  our  bedrid  Ihips.  Donne: 

Hanging  old  meii,  who  were  bedrid,  becaufe  thev  Would  not 
difeover  where  their  money  was.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Infirm  perfons,  when  they  come  to  be  fo  weak  as  to  be  fixed 
to  their  beds,  hold  out  many  years ;  fome  have  lain  bedrid 
twenty  years.  jg 

Be'drite.  n.f.  [from  bed  and  rite.]  The  privilege  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  bed. 

Whofe  vows  are,  that  no  bedrite  Hiall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen’s  torch  be  lighted.  Sbakefp.  Tempef. 

To  iitDROP.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  drop.]  To  befprinkle;  to 
mark  with  fpots  or  drops ;  to  fpeckle. 

Not  fo  thick  fwarm’d  once  the  foil 
Bedrop’d  with  blood  of  Gorgon.  Milt.  Par.  Lof ,  b.  x.  /.  527. 

Oui  plenteous  flreams  a  various  fate  fupply  ^ 

The  filver  eel  in  fhining  volumes  roll’d, 

1  he  yellow  Carp,  in  feales  be  dr  op' d  with  gold.  Pope's  TV  For . 

Be  dstead.  n.f.  [from  bed  and  Jlead.  j  The  frame  on  which 
the  bed  is  placed. 

Chimnies  with  (corn  rejecting  fmoak  ; 

Stools,  tables,  chairs,  and  bedfeads  broke.  Swift 

BeTstraw.  n.f.  [from  bed  and  Jhaw.]  The  Hraw  laid  un¬ 
der  a  bed  to  make  it  foft. 

Fleas  breed  principally  of  Hraw  or  mats,  where  there  hath 
been  a  little  moiHure  ;  or  the  chamber  or  bedfraw  kept  clofe, 
and  not  aired.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifl.  N°  696. 

Bedswe  RVER.  f  [from  bed  and  fwerve. ]  One  that  is  falfe 
to  the  bed ;  one  that  ranges  or  fwerves  from  one  bed  to  An¬ 
other. 

She’s  a  bedfwerver ,  even  as  bad  as  thofe, 

,  That  vulgars  give  bold’H  titles  to.  Sbakefp.  Winter's  Tale . 

Bedtime,  n.f.  [from  bed  and  time.]  The  hourofrefl;  fleep- 
ing  time. 

What  mafks,  what  dances  fhall  we  have. 

To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours,1 
Between  our  after-fupper  and  bedtime  ? 

Sbakefp.  Midfummer  Night's  Dream: 
After  evening  repafls,  till  bedtime ,  their  thoughts  will  be  belt 
taken  up  in  the  eafy  grounds  of  religion.  Milt,  on  Education. 

The  fcouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not  fight 
Before  his  bedtime ,  takes  no  reH  that  night.  Drydert's  Juv. 

To  Bedu'ng.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  dung.]  To  cover,  or  manure 
with  dung. 

To  Be  d  u'st.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  duf.]  To  fprinkle  with  dufl. 

Be  dward.  adv.  [from  bed  afid  ward.]  Toward  bed. 

In  heart 

As  merry,  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 

And  tapers  burnt  to  bedward.  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus . 

To  Bedwa'rf.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  dwarf]  To  make  little  j 
to  hinder  in  growth ;  to  Hunt. 

’Tis  Ihrinking,  not  clofe  weaving,  that  hath  thus' 

/  I'1  mind  and  body  both  bedwarfed  us.  Donne . 

Be'dwork.  n.f.fhom  bed  znAivork.]  Work  done  in  bed; 
Wbrk  performed  without  toil  of  the  hands. 

The  Hill  and  mental  parts, 

That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  fhall  flrike. 

When  fulnefs  call  them  on,  and  know,  by  meafure 
Of  their  obfervant  toil,  the  enemy’s  weight; 

Why  this  hath  not  a  finger’s  dignity. 

They  call  this  bedworkj  mapp’ry,  clofet  war. 

BEE.  n.f.  [beo,  Saxon  J  ^  W  G  ^ 

1.  The  animal  that  makes  honey,  remarkable  for  its  induHrv 

and  art.  3 

So  work  the  honey  bees. 

Creatures  that,  by  a  ruling  nature,  teach 

The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom.  Sbakefp.  Hen.  V; 

From  the  Moorifli  damp, 

There  has  been  heard  adiffanthumrrtingnoife. 

Like  bees  diHurb’d;  and  arming  in  their  hives.  Dryden . 

A  company  of  poor  infedfs,  whereof  fome  are  bees ,  delight¬ 
ed  with  flowers,  and  their  fweetnefs  ;  others  beetles,  delighted 
with  other  viands.  Locke. 

2.  An  induflriou's  and  careful  perfon.  This  fignification  is  only 

ufed  in  familiar  language.  1 

Bee-eater,  n.f  [from  bee  and  eat.]  A  bird  that  feeds  upon 
bees.  r 

Bee-flower?,  n.  f.  [from  bee  and  flower.]  A  fpecies  of  fool- 
Hones ;  which  fee.  It  grows  upon  dry  places,  and  flowers  in 

P  ApriL  ,  „  .  ■ ,  ,  Milhr. 

dee-garden,  n.f.  [from  bet  and  garden.]  A  plate  to  fet  hrves 
of  bees  in. 

A  convenient  and  ncceflary  place  ought  to  be  made  choice-' 
of,  for  your  apiary,  or  bee-garden.  Mortimer's  Husbandry .- 

Bee-hive.  n.f.  [from  bee  and  hive.]  The  cafe,  or  box,  in  which 
bees  are  kept. 

Bee-master,  n.f  [from  bee  and  majler.]  One  that  keeps  bees. 

^  ^  They1 
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They  that  are  bee-mafiers ,  and  have  not  care  enough  of 
them,  mult  not  expert  to  reap  any  confiderable  advantage  by 
them.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

BEECH,  n.f.  [bece,  or  hoc,  Saxon.] 

This  tree  hath  leaves  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  the  horn¬ 
beam  ;  the  male  flowers  grow  together  in  a  round  bunch,  at 
remote  diftances  from  the  fruit,  which  confifts  of  two  triangu¬ 
lar  nuts,  inclofed  in  a  rough  hairy  rind,  divided  into  four  parts. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  this  tree  at  prefent  known,  except 
two  varieties,  with  ftriped  leaves.  It  will  grow  to  a  confide¬ 
rable  ftature,  though  the  foil  be  ftony  and  barren  ;  as  alfo,  up¬ 
on  the  declivities  of  mountains.  The  fhade  of  this  tree  is  very 
injurious  to  mod  forts  of  plants,  which  grow  near  it ;  but  is 
generally  believed  to  be  very  falubrious  to  human  bodies.  The 
timber  is  of  great  ufe  to  turners  and  joiners.  The  maft  is  very 
good  to  fatten  fwinq  and  deer  ;  and  affords  a  fweet  oil,  and  has 
fupported  fome  families  with  bread.  Millar. 

Black  was  the  foreff,  thick  with  beech  it  flood.  Dryden . 

Nor  is  that  fprightly  wildnefs  in  their  notes, 

Which,  clear  and  vigorous,  warbles  from  the  beech. 

Dhomfon  s  Spring. 

Be'echen.  adj.  [bucene,  Sax.]  Conffftingof  the  wood  of  the 
beech  3  belonging  to  the  beech. 

With  diligence  he’ll  ferve  us  when  we  dine, 

And  in  plain  beechen  veflels  fill  our  wine.  Dryden  s  Juv. 

BEEF.  n.  f  [ basuf ,  French.] 

I.  The  flefh  of  black  cattle  prepared  for  food. 

What  fay  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  muftard  ? 

Shakefp.  Darning  of  the  Shrew. 
The  fat  of  roaffed  beef  falling  on  the  birds,  will  bafte  them. 

Swijt. 

i.  An  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  confidered  as  fit  for  food.  In  this 
fenle  it  has  the  plural  beeves 3  the  Angular  is  feldom  found. 

A  pound  of  man’s  flefh 
Is  not  fo  eftimable  or  profitable, 

As  flefh  of  muttons,  beeves ,  or  goats.  Shakefp.  M.  of  Ven. 

Alcinocs  flew  twelve  fheep,  eight  white-tooth’d  fwine. 
Two  crook-haunch’d  beeves.  Chapman’s  Odyffey. 

There  was  not  any  captain,  but  had  credit  for  more  victuals 
than  we  fpent  there  3  and  yet  they  had  of  me  fifty  beeves  among 
them.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Apology. 

On  hides  of  beeves ,  before  the  palace  gate. 

Sad  fpoils  of  luxury  !  the  fuitors  fate.  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

Beef.  adj.  [from  the  fubftantive.]  Confifting  of  the  flefh  of 
black  cattle. 

If  you  are  employed  in  marketing,  do  not  accept  of  a  treat 
of  a  beef  flake,  and  a  pot  of  ale,  from  the  butcher.  Swift. 

Beef-eater,  n.f.  [from  beef  and  eat ,  becaufe  the  commons  is 
beef  when  on  waiting.]  A  yeoman  of  the  guard. 

Be'emol.  n.f  This  word  I  have  found  only  in  the  example, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  etymology,  unlefs  it  be  a  corruption 
of  bymodule ,  from  by  and  modulus ,  a  note  3  that  is,  a  note  out  of 
the  regular  order. 

There  be  intervenient  in  the  rife  of  eight,  in  tones,  two  bee- 
mols,  or  half  notes  ;  fo  as,  if  you  divide  the  tones  equally,  tire 
eight  is  but  feven  whole  and  equal  notes.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl. 

Been,  [beon,  Saxon.]  The  participle  preterite  of  To  Be  3  which 
fee. 

Beer.  n.f.  [bir,  Welch.]  Liquour  made  of  malt  and  hops.  It 
is  diflinguifhed  from  ale,  either  by  being  older  or  fmaller. 

Here’s  a  pot  of  good  double  beer,  neighbour;  drink. 

Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

It  were  good  to  try  clarifying  with  almonds  in  new  beer. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hi ft or y,  N°  768. 

Tlow,  Welffed  !  flow,  like  thine  infpirer,  beer  3 
Tho’  flale,  not  ripe 3  tho’  thin,  yet  never  clear; 

So  fweetly  mawkifh,  and  fo  fmoothly  dull ; 

Heady,  not  flrong  3  and  foaming,  tho’  not  full.  Pope. 

Be'estings.  See  Biestings. 

Beet.  n.f.  [beta,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

It  hath  a  thick,  flefhy  root  3  the  flowers  have  no  vifible 
leaves,  but  many  flamina,  or  threads,  collected  into  a  globe  ; 
the  cup  of  the  flower  is  divided  into  five  fegments  3  the  feeds 
are  covered  with  an  hard  outer  coat,  and  grow  two  or  three 
together  in  a  bunch.  The  fpecies  are  3  1 .  The  common  white 
beet.  2.  The  common  green  beet.  3.  The  common  red 
beet.  4.  The  turnep-rooted  red  beet.  5.  T'he  great  red  beet. 
6.  The  yellow  beet.  7.  The  Swifs  or  Chard  beet.  The  two 
firft  mentioned  are  preferved  in  gardens,  for  the  ufe  of  their 
leaves  in  pot  herbs.  The  other  forts  are  propagated  for  their 
roots,  which  are  boiled  as  parfneps.  The  red  beet  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  and  ufed  in  garniffiing  diflies.  The  Swifs 
beet  is  by  fome  much  efteemed.  Millar. 

BE'ETLE.  n.  f.  [by tel,  Saxon.] 

1.  An  infedt  diflinguifhed  by  having  hard  cafes  or  {heaths,  under 
which  he  folds  his  wings. 

They  are  as  fliards,  and  he  their  beetle.  Sh.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

The  poor  beetle ,  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporal  fuff’rance  finds  a  pang  as  great, 

As  when  a  giant  dies.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Others  come  in  place,  fharp  of  fight,  and  too  provident  for 
that  which  concerned  their  own  intereft  3  but  as  blind  as 


beetles  in  forefeeing  this  great  and  common  danger. 

Knolles’s  Hijiory  of  the  Turkx, 
A  grott  there  was  with  hoary  mofs  o’ergrown. 

The  clafping  ivies  up  the  ruins  creep. 

And  there  the  bat  and  drowfy  beetle  fleep.  Garths 

The  butterflies  and  beetles  are  fuch  numerous  tribes,  that  I 
believe,  in  our  own  native  country  alone,  the  fpecies  of  each 
kind  may  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  more.  Ray. 

2.  A  heavy  mallet;  or  wooden  hammer,  with  which  wedges  are 
driven. 

If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle.  Shakefp.  HenrylV. 
When,  by  the  help  of  wedges  and  beetles ,  an  image  is  cleft 
out  of  the  trunk  of  fome  well  grown  tree  ;  yet,  after  all  the 
{kill  of  artificers  to  fet  forth  fuch  a  divine  block,  it  cannot, 
one  moment,  fecure  itfelf  from  being  eaten  by  worms,  or  de¬ 
filed  by  birds,  or  cut  in  pieces  by  axes.  Stilling  fleet. 

To  Be'etle.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  jut  out;  to  hang 
over. 


What  if  it  tempt  you  tow’rd  the  flood,  my  lord  ? 

Or  to  the  dreadful  fummit  of  the  cliff. 

That  beetles  o’er  his  bafe  into  the  fea.  Shakefp.  HamleL 
Or  where  the  hawk. 

High  in  the  beetling  cliff,  his  airy  builds.  Dhomfon’ s  Spring* 

Beetlebro'wed.  adj.  [from  beetle  and  brow.]  Having  pro* 
minent  brows. 

Beetle  headed,  adj.  [from  beetle  and  head.]  Loggerheaded; 
wooden  headed  3  having  a  head  ffupid,  like  the  head  of  a  wooden 
beetle. 

A  whorefon,  beetleheaded ,  flap-ear’d  knave. 

Shakefp  Darning  of  the  Shrew: 

Be'etlestock.  n.f.  [from  beetle  and  flock.]  The  handle  of  a 
beetle. 

T o  crouch,  to  pleafe,  to  be  a  beetleflock 
Of  thy  great  mailer.  Shakefpeare . 

Be'etrave.  1  See  Beet. 

Be'et  RADISH.  5 

Beeves,  n.f  [The plural  of  beef. ]  Black  cattle;  oxen. 

One  way,  a  band  felect  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine. 

From  a  fat  meadow  ground.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

Others  make  good  the  paucity  of  their  breed  with  the  length 
and  duration  of  their  days  ;  whereof  there  want  not  examples 
in  animals  uniparous  :  firft,  in  bifulcous  or  cloven-hoofed,  as 
camels  and  beeves  3  whereof  there  is  above  a  million  annually 
flain  in  England,  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

Beeves ,  at  his  touch,  at  once  to  jelly  turn, 

And  the  huge  boar  is  fhrunk  into  an  urn.  Pope’s  Dunciad. 

To  Be  fa'll,  v.n.  [from  fall.  It  befell,  it  hath  befallen.] 

1.  To  happen  to  :  ufed  generally  of  ill. 

Let  me  know 

Tire  worft  that  may  befall  me  in  this  cafe. 

Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night’ s  Dream. 

Other  doubt  poflefles  me,  left  harm 
Befall  thee,  fever’d  from  me.  Alilton’ s  Parad  Loft ,  b.  ix. 

This  venerable  perfon,  who  probably  heard  our  Saviour’s 
prophecy  of  the  deftrudtion  of  Jerufalem,  drew  his  congrega¬ 
tion  out  of  thofe  unparalleled  calamities,  which  befell  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  Addifon  on  the  Chrijlian  Religion. 

This  difgrace  has  befallen  them,  not  becaufe  they  deferved  it,- 
but  becaufe  the  people  love  new  faces.  Addifon  s  Freeholder. 

2.  To  happen  to,  as  good. 

Bion  afked  an  envious  man,  that  was  very  fad,  what  harm 
had  befallen  unto  him,  or  what  good  had  befallen  unto  another 
man  ?  Bacon  s  Apophthegms. 

No  man  can  certainly  conclude  God’s  love  or  hatred  to  any 
perfon,  from  what  befalls  him  in  this  world.  Dillotfon. 

3.  To  happen  3  to  come  to  pafs. 

But  fince  th’  affairs  of  men  are  ftill  uncertain. 

Let’s  reafon  with  the  worft  that  may  befall.  Shak.  J.  Ccefar. 

I  have  reveal’d 

This  difeord  which  befell,  and  was  in  heav’n 

Among  th’  angelick  pow’rs.  Milton’s  Parad.  Lojl ,  b.  vi. 

4.  It  is  ufed  fometimes  with  to  before  the  perfon  to  whom  any 
thing  happens. 

Some  great  mifehief  hath  befalVn 
Do  that  meek  man.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xiv 

5.  Do  befall  of.  To  become  of  3  to  be  the  flate  or  condition  of : 
a  phrafe  little  ufed. 

Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full. 

What  hath  befall’ n  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Comedy  of  Errours. 

T  o  Befi't.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  fit.  ]  'Fo  fuit;  to  be  fuitable  to  ;■ 
to  become. 

Blind  is  his  love,  and  bell  befits  the  dark. 

Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Out  of  my  fight,  thou  ferpent ! — That  name  bed 
Befits  thee,  with  him  leagu’d  ;  thyfelf  as  falfe.  Parad.  Lojl . 

,  I  will  bring  you  where  fhe  fits. 

Clad  in  fplendour,  as  befits 

Her  deity.  Milton. 

Thou,  what  befits  the  new  lord  mayor, 

Art  anxioufly  inquifitive  to  know.  Dryden. 
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To  Befo'ol.  v.  a .  [from  be  and /W.]  To  infatuate ;  to  fool ; 
to  deprive  of  underftanding  ;  to  lead  into  errour. 

Men  befool  themfelves  infinitely,  when,  by  venting  a  few 
fighs,  they  will  needs  perfuade  themfelves  that  they  have  re¬ 
pented.  South. 

Jeroboam  thought  policy  the  beft  piety,  though  in  nothing 
more  befooled ;  the  nature  of  fin  being  not  only  to  defile,  but 
to  infatuate.  South. 

Befo're.  prep,  [bipopan,  Sax.] 

I.  Farther  onward  in  place. 

Their  common  practice  was  to  look  no  further  before  them 
than  the  next  line ;  whence  it  will  follow,  that  they  can  drive 
to  no  certain  point.  Dryden. 

Jn  the  front  of ;  not  behind. 

Who  fhall  go 

Before  them  in  a  cloud,  and  pillar  of  fire: 

By  day  a  cloud,  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire, 

To  guide  them  in  their  journey,  and  remove 
Behind  them,  while  th’  obdurate  king  purfues.  Par.  Lojl. 

In  the  pretence  of ;  noting  authority  or  conqueft. 

Great  queen  of  gathering  clouds. 

See,  we  fall  before  thee  ! 

Proftrate  we  adore  thee  !  Dryden’ s  Albion. 

The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  fink  before  him.  Addifon  s  Cato. 

In  the  prefence  of ;  noting  refpeCl. 

We  fee  that  blufhing,  and  the  calling  down  of  the  eyes 
both,  are  more  when  we  come  before  many.  Bacon. 

They  reprefent  our  poet  betwixt  a  farmer  and  a  courtier, 
when  he  dreft  himlelf  in  his  bell  habit,  to  appear  before  his 
patron.  Dryden’ s  Virgil ,  Dedication. 

In  fight  of. 

Before  the  eyes  of  beth  our  armies  here, 

Let  us  not  wrangle.  Shakefp.  Julius  Cafar. 

Under  the  cognizance  of;  noting  jurifdiCtion. 

If  a  fuit  be  begun  before  an  archdeacon,  the  ordinary  may 
licenfe  the  fuit  to  an  higher  court.  Ayliffe’ s  Parergon. 

7.  In  the  power  of ;  noting  the  right  of  choice. 

Give  us  this  evening  ;  thou  haft  morn  and  night. 

And  all  the  year  before  thee,  for  delight.  Dryden. 

He  hath  put  us  in  the  hands  of  our  own  counfel.  Life  and 
death,  profperity  and  deftruccion,  are  before  us.  Tillotfon. 

8.  By  the  impulfe  of  fomething  behind. 

Her  part,  poor  foul !  feeming  as  burdened  v 

With  lelfer  weight,  but  not  with  lelfer  woe. 

Was  carried  with  more  fpeed  before  the  wind.  Sh.  Com.  of  Err. 

Hurried  by  fate,  he  cries,  and  born  before 
A  furious  wind,  we  leave  the  faithful  Ihore;  Dryden. 

g.  Preceding  in  time. 

Particular  advantages  it  has  before  all  the  books  which  have 
appeared  before  it  in  this  kind.  Dryden  s  Dufrcfnoy. 

to.  In  preference  to. 

We  lhould  but  prefume  to  determine  which  Ihould  be  the 
fittell,  till  we  fee  he  hath  chofen  fome  one,  which  one  we  may 
then  boldly  fay  to  be  the  fittell,  becaufe  he  hath  taken  it  before 
therell.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

We  think  poverty  to  be  infinitely  definable  before  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  covetoufnefs.  Taylor’s  Holy  Living. 

i  r.  Prior  to ;  nearer  to  any  thing ;  as,  the  eldell  fon  is  before  the 
younger  in  fucceffion. 

12.  Superiourto;  as,  he  is  before  his  competitors  both  in  right 
and  power. 

Before,  adv. 

Sooner  than  ;  earlier  in  time: 

Heav’nly  born, 

Before  the  hills  appear’d,  or  fountain  flow’d, 

Thou  with  eternal  wifdom  didll  converfe.  Par.  Loft ,b .  vii. 

Before  two  months  their  ofb  with  light  adorn, 

If  heav’n  allow  me  life,  I  will  return.  Dryden' s  Fables. 
In  time  pall. 

Such  a  plenteous  crop  they  bore 
Of  purell  and  well  winnow  d  grain. 

As  Britain  never  knew  before.  Dryden. 

?.  In  fome  time  lately  pall. 

I  fhall  refume  fomewhat  which  hath  been  before  faid,  touch¬ 
ing  the  quellion  beforegoing.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

».  Previoufly  to ;  in  order  to. 

Before  this  elaborate  treatife  can  become  of  ufe  to  my  coun¬ 
try,  two  points  are  neceffary.  Swift. 

5.  To  this  time;  hitherto. 

The  peaceful  cities  of  th’  Auforiian  Ihore, 

Lull’d  in  their  eafe,  and  undillurb’d  before. 

Are  all  on  fire.  Dryden’ s  IE neid. 

6.  Already. 

You  tell  me,  mother,  what  I  knew  before , 

The  Phrygian  fleet  is  landed  on  the  Ihore.  Dryden  s  lEneicl. 

7.  Farther  onward  in  place. 

Thou’rt  fo  far  before , 

The  fwiftell  wing  of  recompencc  is  flow 
To  overtake. 

Beforehand,  adv.  [from  before  and  handl\ 
j.  Ina  Hate  of  anticipation,  or  preoccupation  ; 
the  particle  with. 
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Quoth  Ilutlibras,  I  am  beforehand 
In  that  already,  with  your  command. 

Your  foul  has  been  beforehand  with  your  body; 

And  drunk  fo  deep  a  draught  of  promis’d  blifs, 

She  flumbers  o’er  the  cup.  Dryden’ s  Don  Sebaflian. 

I  have  not  room  for  many  reflections  ;  the  lall  cited  author 
has  been  beforehand  with  me,  in  its  proper  moral.  Addifon : 

2.  Previoufly  ;  by  way  of  preparation,  or  preliminary. 

His  profcllion  is  to  deliver  precepts  necefiary  to  eloquent 
fpeech  ;  yet  fo,  that  they  which  receive  them,  may  be  taught 
beforehand t he  fkill  of  fpeaking.  Hooker ,  bsi. 

It  would  be  refilled  by  fuch  as  had  beforehand  refilled  the  ge¬ 
neral  proofs  of  the  gofpel.  Attcrbury. 

When  the  lawyers  brought  extravagant  bills,  Sir  Roger  ufed 
to  bargain  beforehand ,  to  cut  off  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  any 
part  of  the  bill.  Arbuthnot’ s  Hijlory  of  J.  Bull. 

3.  In  a  Hate  of  accumulation,  or  fo  as  that  more  has  been  receiv¬ 
ed  than  expended. 

Stranger’s  houfe  is  at  this  time  rich,  and  much  beforehand ; 
for  it  hath  laid  up  revenue  thefe  thirty-feven  years-  Bacon ; 

4.  At  firll ;  before  any  thing  is  done. 

What  is  a  man’s  contending  with  infuperable  difficulties, 
but  the  rolling  of  Sifyphus’s  Hone  up  the  hill,  which  is  foon 
beforehand  to  return  upon  him  again  ?  L’ Ef  range' s  Fables: 

BefoRetime.  adv.  [from  before  and  time. ]  Formerly;  of  old 
time. 

Beforctime  in  Ifrael,  when  a  man  went  to  enquire  of  God, 
thus  he  fpake.  1  Sam.  ix.  9. 

To  BefoRtune.  v.  n.  [from  be  and  fortune.']  To  happen  to; 
to  betide. 

I  give  confent  to  go  along  with  you ; 

Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me. 

As  much  I  wilh  all  good  befertune  you. 

Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

To  Befo'ul.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  foul.]  To  make  foul ;  to  foil; 
to  dirt. 

To  BefriRnd.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  friend.]  To  favour;  to  be 
kind  to  ;  to  countenance  ;  to  Ihew  friendlhip  to  ;  to  benefit. 

If  it  will  pleafe  Caefar 
To  be  fo  good  to  Casfar,  as  to  hear  me, 

I  fhall  befeech  him  to  befriend  himfelf.  Shakefp.  J.  Cesfar. 

Now  if  your  plots  be  ripe,  you  are  befriended 
With  opportunity.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

See  them  embarked, 

And  tell  me  if  the  winds  and  feas  befriend  them.  Addifon: 

Be  thou  the  firft  true  merit  to  befriend ; 

His  praife  is  loft,  who  flays  till  all  commend.  Pope: 

Brother-fervants  muft  always  befriend  one  another.  Swift . 

To  Befri'nge.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  fringe.]  To  decorate,  as 
with  frihges. 

When  I  flatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
Cloath  fpice,  line  trunks,  or,  flutt’ring  in  a  rowe. 

Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho.  Pope. 

To  BEG.  v.  n.  [beggeren.  Germ.]  To  live  upon  alms ;  to  live 
by  afking  relief  of  others. 

I  cannot  dig;  to  beg  I  am  afhamed.  Luke ,  xvi.  3. 

To  Beg.  v.  a. 

To  afk ;  to  feek  by  petition. 

He  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body:  Matth.  xxvii.  58. 
To  take  any  thing  for  granted,  without  evidence  or  proof. 

We  have  not  begged  any  principles  or  fuppofitions,  for  the 
proof  of  tills ;  but  taking  that  common  ground,  which  both 
Mofes  and  all  antiquity  prefent.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
ToBege't.  v.  a.  I  begot,  or  begat ;  I  have  begotten ,  or  begot. 
[begetcan,  SaxOn ;  to  obtain.  See  To  GET.] 

1.  To  generate ;  to  procreate  ;  to  become  the  father  of  children. 
But  firfl  come  the  hours,  v/hich  were  begot 

In  Jove’s  fweet  paradife,  of  day  and  night, 

Which  do  the  feafons  of  the  year  allot.  Spenfers  Epithah 
I  talk  of  dreams, 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 

Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  phantafy.  Shakefp.  Romeo  andjul: 
Who  hath  begotten  me  thefe,  feeing  I  have  loft  my  children, 
and  am  defolate.  Ifaiah ,  xlix.  21. 

’Twas  he  the  noble  Claudian  race  begat.  Dryden  s  JEneid . 

Love  is  begot  by  fancy,  bred 

By  ignorance,  by  expectation  fed.  Granville . 

2.  To  produce,  as  effeCts. 

If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge. 

Beget  you  happinefs,  be  happy  then; 

For  it  is  done.  Shakefp.  Richard  II, 

My  whole  intention  was  to  beget ,  in  the  minds  of  men,  mag¬ 
nificent  fentiments  of  God  and  his  works.  Cheyne  s  Phil.  Prin „ 

3.  To  produce,  as  accidents. 

Is  it  a  time  for  ftory,  When  each  minute 

Begets  a  thoufand  dangers  ?  Denhams  Sophy . 

4.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  with  on ,  or  upon ,  before  the  mother. 

Begot  upon 

His  mother  Martha  by  his  father  John.  Spcfiator. 

Bege'tter.  n.f.  [from  beget.]  He  that  procreates,  or  begets  5 
the  father. 
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fcor  what  their  prowefs  gain’d,  the  law  declares 
Is  to  themfelves  alone,  and  to  their  heirs  : 

No  {hare  of  that  goes  back  to  the  begetter , 

But  if  the  fon  fights  well,  and  plunders  better, - Dryden. 

Men  continue  the  race  of  mankind*  commonly  without  the 
intention,  and  often  againft  the  confent  and  will  of  the  beget- 

Jr'  Locke. 

Be  gcar.  n.  f  [from  beg.  It  is  more  properly  written  begger  ; 
but  the  common  orthography  is  retained,  becaufe  the  deriva¬ 
tives  all  preferve  the  a.] 

1.  One  who  lives  upon  alms;  one  who  has  nothing  but  what  is 
given  him i 

He  raifeth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  duft,  and  lifteth  up  the 
beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  fet  them  among  princes. 

i  Samuel ,  ii.  8. 

We  fee  the  whole  equipage  of  a  beggar  fo  drawn  by  Homer, 
as  even  to  retain  a  noblenefs  and  dignity.  Broome  on  the  Odyjfvy. 

2.  One  who  fupplicates  for  any  thing ;  a  petitioner ;  for  which, 
beggar  is  a  harfh  and  contemptuous  term. 

VVTat  fubjefts  will  precarious  kings  regard  ? 

A  beggar  fpeaks  too  foftly  to  be  heard.  Dryd.  Conq.  of  Gran. 

3.  One  who  aflumes  what  he  does  not  prove. 

rhefe  fhameful  beggars  of  principles,  who  give  this  preca¬ 
rious  account  of  the  original  of  things,  aflume  to  themfelves  to 
be  men  of  reafon.  Tillotfon. 

T  o  Be'ggar.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  reduce  to  beggary  ;  to  impoverifti. 

Whofe  heavy  hand  hath  bow’d  you  to  the  grave. 

And  beggar'd  your’s  for  ever.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

They  {hall  fpoil  the  clothiers  wool,  and  beggar  the  prefent 
fpinners.  Graunt’s  Bills  of  Mortality. 

If  the  mifer  durft  his  farthings  fpare, 

With  heav’n,  for  twopence,  cheaply  wipes  his  fcore, 

Lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  haftes  to  beggar  more.  Gays  “Trivia. 

1.  To  deprive. 

Neceffity,  of  matter  beggar’d , 

Will  nothing  flick  our  perfons  to  arraign 

In  ear  and  ear.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

3.  Toexhauft. 

For  her  perfon. 

It  beggar'd  all  defeription ;  fhe  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tilTue, 

O’er-pifturing  Venus.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Be'ggaruness.  n.J.  [from  beggarly.]  The  flate  of  being  beg¬ 
garly  ;  meannefs ;  poverty. 

Be'ggarly.  aclj.  [from  beggar.]  Mean;  poor;  indigent;  in 
the  condition  of  a  beggar  :  ufed  both  of  perfons  and  things. 

I  ever  will,  though  he  do  fhake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement,  love  him  dearly.  Shakefp.  Othello. 
Who,  that  beheld  fuch  a  bankrupt  beggarly  fellow  as  Crom¬ 
well  entering  the  parliament  houfe,  with  a  thread  bare  torn 
cloak,  and  a  greafy  hat,  could  have  fufpefted,  that  he  fnould, 
by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banifhment  of  another, 
afeend  the  throne  ?  South. 

The  next  town  has  the  reputation  of  being  extremely  poor 
and  beggarly.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Corufodes,  by  extreme  parfimony,  faved  thirty-four  pounds 
out  of  a  beggarly  fellowfhip.  Swift. 

Be'ggarly.  adv.  [from  beggar.]  Meanly;  defpicably ;  indi¬ 
gently. 

Touching  God  himfelf,  hath  he  revealed,  that  it  is  his  de¬ 
light  to  dwell  beggarly  ?  and  that  he  taketh  no  pleafure  to  be 
worfhipped,  faving  only  in  poor  cottages  ?  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Be'ggary.  n.f.  [from  beggar.]  Indigence;  poverty  in  the  ut- 
moft  degree. 

On  he  brought  me  into  fo  bare  a  houfe,  that  it  was  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  miferable  happinefs  and  rich  beggary .  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

While  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail, 

And  fay  there  is  no  fin,  but  to  be  rich  : 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  {hall  be. 

To  fay  there  is  no  vice,  but  beggary.  Shakefp.  King  John. 
We  muft  become  not  only  poor  for  the  prefent,  but^ reduc¬ 
ed,  by  further  mortgages,,  to  a  ftate  of  beggary  for  endlefs  years 
to  come.  Swift. 

To  BEGI'N.  v.n.  I  began,  or  begun  -,  I  have  begun,  [beginnan 
Sax.  from  be,  or  by  to,  and  ganjan,  gaan,  or  gan,  to  go.] 

1.  To  enter  upon  fomething  new:  applied  to  perfons. 

Begin  every  day  to  repent ;  not  that  thou  {houldft  at  all  de¬ 
fer  it ;  but  all  that  is  paft  ought  to  feem  little  to  thee,  feeing  it 
is  fo  in  itfelf.  Begin  the  next  day  with  the  fame  zeal,  fear 
and  humility,  as  if  thou  hadft  never  begun  before.  Taylor. 

I’ll  fing  of  heroes  and  of  kings ; 

Begin  my  mufe.  _  Cowley. 

1.  To  commence  any  aftion  or  Hate  ;  to  do  the  firft  aft,  or  firft 
part  of  an  aft ;.  to  make  the  firfi:  flep  from  not  doing  to  doin<^. 

1  hey  began  at  the  ancient  men  which  were  before  the  houfe. 

Lzcktely  ix.  6. 

thefe  no  more  you  hear  him  fpeak ; 

He  now  begins  upon  the  Greek  : 

Thefe  rang’d  and  Ihow’d,  {hall,  in  their  turns,. 

Remain  obfeure  as  in  their  urns.  Prior. 

Beginning  from  the  rural  gods,  his  hand 
Was  lib  ral  to  the  pow’rs  of  high  command.  Dryden' s  Fab* 


Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun, 

A  virgin  {hall  conceive.  Pope's  Mejfiah. 

3.  To  enter  upon  cxifirencc ;  as,  the  world  began ;  the  praftice 
began. 

4.  To  have  its  original. 

And  thus  the  hard  and  fiubborn  race  of  man, 

From  animated  rock  and  flint  began.  Blackmore . 

From  Nimrod  firfi  the  favage  chafe  began  : 

A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  game  was  man.  Pope. 

5.  To  take  rife. 

Judgment  muft  begin  at  the  houfe  of  God.  1  Pet.  W.  17. 
The  fong  beg  un  from  Jove.  Dryden . 

All  began , 

All  ends  in  love  of  God,  and  love  of  man.  Pop*. 

6.  To  come  into  aft. 

Now  and  then  a  figh  he  Role, 

And  tears  began  to  flow.  Dryden. 

To  Begin,  v.  a. 

1.  To  do  the  firR  aft  of  any  thing;  to  pafs  from  not  doing  to  do¬ 
ing,  by  the  firR  aft. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma,  begin  the  fong.  Pope's  Mejfiah. 

They  have  been  awaked,  by  thefe  awful  feenes,  to  begin  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and,  afterwards,  their  virtue  has  improved  itfelf  into 
more  refined  principles,  by  divine  grace.  IVatts. 

2.  To  trace  from  any  thing  as  the  firR  ground. 

The  apoRle  begins  our  knowledge  in  the  creatures,  which 

leads  us  to  the  knowledge  cf  God.  Locke. 

3.  To  begin  with.  To  enter  upon  ;  to  fall  to  work  upon. 

A  lefion  which  requires  fo  much  time  to  learn,  had  need  be 

early  begun  with.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Begi'nner.  n.f.  [from  begin.] 

1.  He  that  gives  the  firR  caufe,  or  original,  to  any  thing. 

Thus  heaping  crime  on  crime,  and  grief  on  grief. 

To  lofs  of  love  adjoining  lofs  of  friend^ 

I  meant  to  purge  both  with  a  third  mifehief. 

And,  in  my  woe’s  beginner ,  it  to  end.  Fairy  ghiecn,  b.  ii. 
Socrates  maketh  Ignatius,  the  bifliop  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  the 
firR  beginner  thereof,  even  under  the  apoRles  themfelves.  Hook. 

2.  An  unexperienced  attempter ;  one  in  his  rudiments ;  a  young 

praclitioner.  J  & 

Palladius,  behaving  himfelf  nothing  like  a  beginner ,  brought, 
the  honour  to  the  Iberian  fide.  Sidney,  b.  i. 

They  are,  to  beginners,  an  eafy  and  familiar  introduction  ;  a 
mighty  augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  fuch  as 
are  entered  before.  Hooker,  b.  v.  §.  37. 

I  have  taken  a  lift  of  feveral  hundred  words  in  a  fermon  of 
a  new  beginner,  which  not  one  hearer  could  poflibly  under- 

c  fla?d-  ,  Swift. 

Beginning:  n.f  [from  begin.] 

1.  The  firft  original  or  caufe. 

Wherever  we  place  the  beginning  of  motion,  whether  from 
the  head  or  the  heart,  the  body  moves  and  afts  by  a  confent  of 
all  its  parts.  Swi# 

2.  The  entrance  into  aft,  or  being.  J  * 

Alfo  in  the  day  of  your  gladnefs,  and  in  your  folemn  days,, 
and  in  the  beginnings  of  your  months,  you  fhali  blow  the  trum¬ 
pets  over  your  burnt  offering.  Numbers,  x.  1  c. 

Youth,  what  man’s  age  is  like  to  be,  doth  {how  ; 

We  may  our  end  by  our  beginning  know.  Denham. 

3.  The  ftate  in  which  any  thing  firR  is. 

By  viewing  nature,  nature’s  handmaid,  art 
Makes  mighty  things  from  {mall  beginnings  grow : 

Thus  fifties  firft  to  {hipping  did  impart, 

T  heir  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow.  Dryden. 

4.  The  rudiments,  or  firft  grounds  or  materials. 

The  understanding  is  paffive ;  and  whether  or  not  it  will 
have  thefe  beginnings,  and  materials  of  knowledge,  is  not  in  its 
own  power.  ~  L  , 

5.  The  firft  part  of  anything. 

The  caufes  and  defigns  of  an  aftion,  are  the  beginning  ;  the 
effefts  of  thefe  caufes,  and  the  difficulties  that  are^met  with  in 
the  execution  of  thefe  defigns,  are  the  middle;  and  the  unra¬ 
velling  and  refolution  of  thefe  difficulties,  are  the  end. 

.  Pope  on  Epick  Poetry. 

To  Beg  1  rd.  v.  a.  I  begirt ,  or  begirded ;  I  have  begirt,  [from  be 
and  gird.]  L 

1.  To  bind  with  a  girdle. 

Or  fhould  {he  confident, 

As  fitting  queen  ador’d  on  beauty’s  throne, 

Defcend,  with  all  her  winning  charms  begirt , 
r  enamour.  Milton's  Paradije  Lojl,  b.  ii.  /.  213. 

2.  Tofunound;  to  encircle ;  to  encompafs. 

Begird  th’  almighty  throne, 

Breeching,  or  befieging.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  v.  7.  868. 

At  home  lurrounded  by  a  fervile  croud, 

Prompt  to  abufe,  and  in  detraction  loud  : 

Abroad  begirt  with  men,  and  fwords,  and  fpears; 

His  very  ftate  acknowledging  his  fears.  Prior 

3.  'Fo  fliut  in  with  a  fiege  ;  to  beleaguer ;  to  block  up 

It  was  fo  clofely  begirt  before  the  king’s  march  into  the  weft, 
nat  the  council  humbly  defired  his  majefty,  that  he  would  re¬ 
lieve  it.  n  j  1  — 

Clarendon,-  b.  v  1 1 1 . 

To 
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“I'd  Begi'rT.  v.  a.  [This  is,  I  think,  only  a  corruption  of  be¬ 
gird  ;  perhaps  by  the  printer.]  To  begird.  See  Begird. 

And,  Lentuius,  begirt  you  Pompey’s  houfe. 

To  feize  his  Tons  alive  ;  for  they  are  they 
Mud  make  olir  peace  with  him.  Ben.  Jolmfon's  CatilinL 
BE'GLERBEG.  n.J.  [Turkifh.]  The  chief  governour  of  a 
province  among  the  Turks. 

To  Begna'w.  v.  a.  [from  be  ahd  gnaw.]  To  bite;  to  eat  a- 
way  ;  to  corrode  ;  to  nibble. 

His  horfe  is  hark  fpoiled  with  the  flaggers,  bcgnaitin  with  the 
bots,  waid  in  the  back,  and  fhoulder  fhotten. 

Shakefp.  ‘Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
The  worm  of  confcience  Bill  begnaw  thy  foul. 

Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

BEGo'Nte.  interjeS 7.  [only  a  coalition  of  the  words  begone.]  Go 
away ;  hence  ;  hafte  away. 

Begone  !  the  goddefs  cries,  with  ftern  difdain  ;  h 
Begone  !  nor  dare  the  hallow’d  ftream  to  ftain.  > 

She  fled,  for  ever  baniih’d  from  the  train.  j  Addifon. 

Bego'tten  1  ^he  participle  paffive  of  the  verb  beget. 

Remember  that  thou  waft  begot  of  them.  Ecclus ,  vii.  28. 

The  firft  he  met,  Antiphates  the  brave, 

But  bafe  begotten  on  a  Theban  flave.  Dryderi  s  cEn'eid. 

To  Begre'ase.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  greafe.]  To  foil  or  dawb 
with  un&uous  or  fat  matter. 

To  Begri'me.  v.a.  [from  be  and  grime.  See  Grime  and  Grim.] 
To  foil  with  dirt  deep  impreffed  ;  to  foil  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  natural  hue  cannot  eafily  be  recovered. 

Her  name,  that  was  as  frefli 
As  Dian’s  vifage,  is  now  begrim’d,  and  black 
As  my  own  face.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

To  Begui'le.  v.a.  [from  be  and  guile.] 

1.  To  impofe  upon  ;  to  delude  ;  to  cheat. 

This  I  fay,  left  any  man  fhould  beguile  you  with  enticing 
words.  Coloff.  ii.  4. 

The  ferpent  me  beguil'd,  and  I  did  eat ! 

Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x. 
Whofoever  fees  a  man,  who  would  have  beguiled,  and  im- 
pofed  upon  him,  by  making  him  believe  a  lie,  he  may  truly 
.  fay,  that  is  the  man  who  would  have  ruined  me.  South. 

2.  To  .deceive;  to  evade. 

Is  wretchednefs  depriv’d  that  benefit. 

To  end  itfelf  by  death  ?  ’Twas  yet  fome  comfort, 

When  mifery  could  beguile  the  tyrant’s  rage. 

And  fruftrate  his  proud  will.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

3.  To  deceive  pleafingly  ;  to  amufe. 

With  thefe  fometimes  fhe  doth  her  time  beguile ; 

Thefe  do  by  fits  her  phantafy  poffefs.  Sir  f.  Davies , 

Sweet  leave  me  here  a  while  ; 

My  fpirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  withfleep.  •  Hamlet. 

BeGu'n.  The  participle  paffive  of  begin. 

But  thou  bright  morning  ftar,  thou  rifing  fun, 

Which  in  thefe  latter  times  haft  brought  to  light 
Thofe  myfteries,  that,  fince  the  world  begun. 

Lay  hid  in  darknefs  and  eternal  night.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Beha'lf.  n.f  [This  word  Skinner  derives  from  half,  and  inter¬ 
prets  it,  for  my  half ;  as,  for  my  part.  It  feems  to  me  rather 
corrupted  from  behoof,  profit ;  the  pronunciation  degenerating 
eafily  to  behafe ;  which,  in  imitation  of  other  words  fo  found¬ 
ed,  was  written,  by  thofe  who  knew  not  the  etymology,  be¬ 
half] 

1.  Favour;  caufe. 

He  was  in  confidence  with  thofe  who  defigned  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Strafford  ;  againft  whom  he  had  contracted  fome  pre¬ 
judice,  in  the  behalf  of  his  nation.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Were  but  my  heart  as  naked  to  thy  view, 

Marcus  would  fee  it  bleed  in  his  behalf  Addifon  s  Cato. 

Never  was  any  nation  bleffed  with  more  frequent  interpofi- 
tions  of  divine  providence  in  its  behalf.  Atterbury. 

2.  Vindication;  fupport. 

He  might,  in  his  prefence,  defy  all  Arcadian  knights,  in  the 
behalf  of  his  miftrefs’s  beauty.  Sidney. 

Left  the  fiend. 

Or  in  behalf  of  man,  or  to  invade 

Vacant  poffeffion,  fome  new  trouble  raife.  Paradife  Lojl. 
Others  believe,  that,  by  the  two  Fortunes,  were  meant  pro- 
fperity  or  affliction;  and  produce,  in  their  behalf,  an  ancient 
monument.  Addifon  s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

To  BehaVe.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  have.] 

I.  To  carry  ;  to  conduit :  ufed  almoft  always  with  the  recipro¬ 
cal  pronoun. 

We  behaved  not  ourfelves  diforderly  among  you. 

2  Thejfal.  iii.  7. 

Manifeft  figns  came  from  heaven,  unto  thofe  that  behaved 
themfelves  manfully.  1  Mace.  ii.  2 1 . 

To  their  wills  wedded,  to  their  errours  flaves, 

No  man,  like  them,  they  think,  himfelf  behaves.  Denham: 
We  fo  live,  and  fo  ait,  as  if  we  were  fecure  of  the  final  iflue 
and  event  of  things,  however  we  may  behave  ourfelves. 

Atterbury. 
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2i  It  feems  formerly  to  have  had  the  fenfe  of,  to  govern  ;  to  fub- 
due  ;  to  difeipline  :  but  this  is  not  now  ufed. 

But  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  his  mind 
Behaves  with  cares,  cannot  fo  eafy  mifs.  Fairy  JJueen,  b.  ii; 

With  fuch  fober  and  unnoted  paflion, 

He  did  behave  his  anger  ere  ’twas  fpent, 

As  if  he  had  but  prov’d  an  argument.  Shakefp.  Timom. 
To  Behave,  v.n.  To  ait;  to  conduit  one’s  felf.  It  is  taken 
either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  fenfe ;  as,  he  behaved  well  or  ill. 
BehAViour.  n.f.  [from  behave.] 

1.  Manner  of  behaving  one’s  felf,  whether  good  or  bad ;  man¬ 
ners. 

Mopfa,  curious  in  any  thing  but  her  own  good  behaviour, 
followed  Zelmane.  Sidney. 

2.  External  appearance. 

And  he  changed  his  behaviour  before  them,  and  feigned  him¬ 
felf  mad  in  their  hands.  1  Sam  xx i.  13. 

3.  Gefture;  manner  of  aition,  adapted  to  particular  occafions. 

Well  witneffing  the  moft  fubmiffive  behaviour ,  that  a  thralled 
heart  could  exprefs.  Sidney. 

When  we  make  profeflion  of  our  faith,  we  ftand  ;  when  we 
acknowledge  cur  fins,  or  feek  unto  God  for  favour,  we  fall 
down  ;  becaufe  the  gefture  of  conilancy  becometh  us  belt  in 
the  one,  in  the  other  the  behaviour  of  humility.  Hooker,  b.  v. 

One  man  fees  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool,  when  he 
dedicates  his  behaviour  to  love.  Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Noth. 

4.  Elegance  of  manners  ;  gracefulnefs. 

He  marked,  in  Dora’s  dancing,  good  grace  and  handfome  be¬ 
haviour.  Sidney,  b.  i. 

The  beautiful  prove  accomplifhed,  but  not  of  great  fpirit ; 
and  ftudy,  for  the  moft  part,  rather  behaviour  than  virtue. 

Bacon' s  Ornam  Rational.  N°  63: 
He  who  advifeth  the  philofopher,  altogether  devoted  to  the 
Mufes,  fometimes  to  offer  facrifice  to  the  altars  of  the  Graces* 
thought  knowledge  imperfect  without  behaviour.  JVotton. 

5.  Conduit;  general  practice ;  courfe  of  life. 

To  him,  who  hath  a  profpeCt  of  the  ftate  that  attends  men  af¬ 
ter  this  life,  depending  on  their  behaviour  here,  the  meafures  of 
good  and  evil  are  changed.  Locke. 

6.  To  be  upon  one's  behaviour.  A  familiar  phrafe,  noting  fuch  a 
ftate  as  requires  great  caution  ;  a  ftate  in  which  a  failure  in  be- 
behaviour  will  have  bad  confequences. 

Tyrants  themfelves  are  upon  their  behaviour  to  a  fuperiour 
power.  L'EJlrange’s  Fables. 

To  Behe'ad.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  head.]  To  deprive  of  the 
head ;  to  kill  by  cutting  off  the  head. 

See  a  reverend  Syracufan  merchant 
Beheaded  publickly.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

His  beheading  he  underwent  with  all  chriftian  magnanimity.- 

Clarendon,  b.  vii. 

On  each  fide  they  fly. 

By  chains  connext,  and,  with  deftruCtive  fweep. 

Behead  whole  troops  at  once.  Philips. 

Mary,  queen  of  the  Scots,  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Behe'ld.  particip.  paffive,  from  behold-,  which  fee. 

All  hail !  ye  virgin  daughters  of  the  main  ! 

Ye  ftreams,  beyond  my  hopes  beheld  again  !  Pope's  Odyffcy. 
Be'hemoth.  n.f.  Behemoth,  in  Hebrew,  fignifies  beafts  in  ge¬ 
neral,  particularly  the  larger  kind,  fit  for  fervice.  But  Job 
fpeaks  of  an  animal,  which  he  calls  behemoth ,  and  deferibes  its 
particular  properties  at  large,  in  chap.  xl.  15.  Bochart  has  ta¬ 
ken  much  care  to  make  it  appear  to  be  the  hippopotamus,  or 
river-horfe.  Sandius  thinks  it  is  an  ox.  The  Fathers  fuppofe 
the  devil  to  be  meant  by  it.  But  we  agree  with  the  generality 
of  interpreters,  in  their  opinion,  that  it  is  the  elephant.  Calmet. 

Behold  now  behemoth ,  which  I  made  with  thee ;  he  eateth 
grafs  as  an  ox.  Job,  xl.  15. 

Behold  !  in  plaited  mail 

Behemoth  rears  his  head.  Thomfon's  Summer,  l.  69 7. 

Be'hen.  7  n.f  Valerian  roots.  Alfo  a  fruit  refembling  the  tama- 
Ben.  )  rilk,  from  which  perfumers  extraCt  an  oil.  Did. 
Behe'st.  n.f  [from  be  and  hejl ;  hasp,  Saxon.]  Command; 
precept ;  mandate. 

Her  tender  youth  had  obediently  lived  under  her  parents 
behefts,  without  framing,  out  of  her  own  will,  the  forechoofing 
of  any  thing.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Such  joy  he  had  their  ftubborn  hearts  to  quell. 

And  fturdy  courage  tame  with  dreadful  awe, 

That  his  behejl  they  fear’d  as  proud  tyrant’s  law.  Fairy 
I,  meflenger  from  everlafting  Jove, 

In  his  great  name  thus  his  behejt  do  tell.  Fairfax,  b.  i, Jl.  17. 

To  vifit  oft  thofe  happy  tribes. 

On  high  behejls  his  angels  to  and  fro 

Pafs’d  frequent.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vi.  /.  153. 

Reign  thou  in  hell,  thy  kingdom;  let  me  ferve 
In  heav’n  God  ever  bleft,  and  his  divine 
Behejls  obey,  worthieft  to  be  obey’d  !  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vi. 
ToBehi'ght.  v.a.  pret.  bchot,  part  .Uhight.  [from  hatan,  to 
promife,  Sax.] 

I.  To  promife. 
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Sir  Gdyon,  mindful  of  his  vow  yplight, 

Up  rofc  from  drowfy  couch,  and  him  add  reft. 

Unto  the  journey  which  he  had  behight. 

Fairy  Jfuecn,  b.  ii.  cant.  ft, 

2.  To  entruft ;  to  commit. 

i  hat  moft  glorious  houfe  that  glift’reth  bright* 
Whereof  the  keys  are  to  thy  hand  behight 
By  wife  I  idelia.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  x.fanz.  50. 

3.  Perhaps  to  call ;  to  name ;  bight  heing  often  put,  in  old  au- 
thors,  for  named ,  or  was  named , 

Behi'nd.  prep,  [hinban,  Saxon. J 

1 .  At  the  back  of  another. 

Acomates  halted  with  two  hundred  harquebufiers,  which  he 
had  caufed  his  horfemcn  to  take  behind  them  upon  their  horfes. 

Knoiles's  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

2.  On  the  back  part ;  not  before. 

She  came  in  the  prefs  behind ,  and  touched,  Mark ,  v.  37. 

3.  Towards  the  back. 

The  Benjamites  looked  behind  them.  Judges,  xx,  40. 

4.  Following  another.  01 

Her  huftand  went  with  her,  weeping  behind  her,  2&ws,iii.  1 6. 

5.  Remaining  after  the  departure  of  fomething  elfe. 

He  left  behind  him,  myfelf,  and  a  filter,  both  horn  in  one 

Shakejp.  Twelfth  Night. 
Piety  and  virtue  are  not  only  delightful  for  the  prefent,  but 
they  leave  peace  and  contentment  behind  them.  Tillotfon. 

6.  Remaining  after  the  death  of  thofe  to  whom  it  belonged. 

What  he  gave  me  to  publifh,  was  but  a  fmall  part  of what  he 
left  behind  him.  Pope's  Letters. 

7*  At  a  diltance  from  fomething  going  before. 

Such  is  the  fwiftnefs  of  your  mind. 

That,  like  the  earth’s,  it  leaves  our  fenfe  behind.  Dryden. 

8.  Inferiour  to  another  ;  having  the  pofteriour  place  with  regard 
to  excellence. 

After  the  overthrow  of  this  firft  houfe  of  God,  a  lecond  was 
ere&ed  ;  but  with  fo  great  odds,  that  they  wept,  which  beheld 
how  much  this  latter  came  behind  it.  Hooker,  b.  5.  §  1. 

9.  On  the  other  fide  of  fomething. 

Prom  light  retir’d,  behind  his  daughter’s  bed. 

He,  for  approaching  deep,  compos’d  his  head,  Dryden , 

Be  h  i'nd.  adv. 

1.  Out  of  fight;  not  yet  produced  to  view ;  remaining. 

W e  cannot  be  fure,  that  we  have  all  the  particulars  before 
us  ;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind ,  and  yet  unfeen,  which 
may  call  the  probability  on  the  other  fide.  Locke. 

2.  Moft  of  the  former  fenfes  may  become  adverbial ,  hy  fuppref- 
fing  the  accufative  cafe ;  as,  I  left  my  money  behind,  or  be¬ 
hind  me. 

Behindhand,  adv.  [from  behind  and  hand,] 

1.  In  a  ftate  in  which  rents  or  profits,  or  any  advantage,  is  anti¬ 
cipated  ;  fo  that  lefs  is  to  be  received,  or  more  performed,  than 
the  natural  or  juft  proportion. 

Your  trade  would  buffer,  if  your  being  behindhand  has  made 
the  natural  ufe  fo  high,  that  your  tradefman  cannot  live  upon 
his  labour.  Locke. 

2.  Not  upon  equal  terms,  with  regard  to  forwardnefs.  In  this 
fenfe,  it  is  followed  by  with. 

Confider,  whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  half  a  year  behindhand 
with  the  fafhionable  part  of  the  world,  than  to  ftrain  beyond 
his  circumftances.  Spectator,  N°  488. 

3.  Shakefpeare  ufes  it  as  an  adjeftive ,  but  licentioufly,  for  back¬ 
ward  ;  tardy. 

And  thefe  thy  offices, 

So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 

Of  my  behindhand  flacknefs.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

'Fo  BEHOTD.  v.  a.  pret.  I  beheld ,  I  have  beheld ,  or  beholden. 
[behealban,  Saxon. J  To  view ;  to  fee;  to  look  upon. 

Son  of  man,  behold  with  thine  eyes,  and  hear  with  thine 

cars-  Ezek.  xl.  4. 

When  fome  young  ThefTalians,  on  horfeback,  were  beheld 
afar  off,  while  their  horfes  watered,  while  their  heads  were  de- 
preffed,  they  were  conceived  by  the  fpe&ators  to  be  one  animal. 

Browns  V ulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
Man  looks  aloft,  and,  with  erected  eyes, 

F  Folds  his  own  hereditary  Ikies.  Dryden, 

At  this,  the  former  tale  again  he  told, 

With  thund’ring  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold.  Dryden' s  Fab. 
Beho'ld.  inter  jell,  [from  the  verb.]  See;  lo  ;  a  word  by  which 
attention  is  excited,  or  admiration  noted. 

Behold!  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee.  Gen,  xxviii.  15, 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her !  not  far  off. 

Such  as  I  faw  her  in  my  dream,  adorn’d 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  beftow, 

To  make  her  amiable.  Milton's  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  viii.  /.  4 g  r 
Beho'lden.  particip.  ad].  [ gchouden ,  Dutch  ;  that  is,  held  in  ob¬ 
ligation.  It  is  very  corruptly  written  beholding.]  Obliged  • 
bound  in  gratitude  ;  with  the  particle  to. 

Horns,  which  fucb  as  you  are  fain  to  be  beholden  to  your 
w'ves  for-  Shakefp,  As  you  like  it. 

Little,  are  we  beholden  to  your  love, 

And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands.  Shakefp.  R.  Ifl, 

I  found  you  next;  in  refpeft  of  bond  both  of  near  alliance, 
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and  particularly  of  communication  in  ftudies :  wherein  I  rnrft 
acknowledge  rnyfelf  beholden  to  you.  Bacon’s  Fj/ayu 

I  think  mylelf  mightily  beholden  to  you  for  the  reprehenfian 
you  then  gave  us.  Addijon.  Guardian ,  N”  1 09. 

We,  who  fee  men  under  the  awe  ofjuftice,  cannot  conceive, 
what  favage  creatures  they  would  be  without  it ;  and  how 
much  beholden  we  are  to  that  wife  contrivance.  Alter  bury. 

Beholder,.  n.J'.  [from  behold.]  Spectator;  he  that  looks  up¬ 
on  any  thing. 

Was  this  the  face, 

That,  like  the  fun,  did  make  beholden  wink?  Shakefp ,  R,  If, 
Thefe  beafts  among 
Beholders  rude,  and  fhallow  to  difeern 
Half  what  in  thee  is  fair,  one  man  except. 

Who  fees  thee  ?  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  l.  ix.  1.  543, 

Things  of  wonder  give  no  lefs  delight 
To  the  wife  Maker’s,  than  beholders  fight.  Denham, 

Thejuftling  chiefs  in  rude  encounters  join. 

Each  fair  beholder  trembling  for  her  knight.  Granville, 
1  he  charitable  foundations  in  the  church  of  Rome,  exceed 
all  the  demands  of  charity,  and  raife  envy,  rather  than  compaf- 
fion,  in  the  breafts  of  beholders.  Atterbury. 

Beholding,  adj.  [corrupted  from  beholden .]  Obliged.  See 
Beholden. 

Becaufe  I  would  not  be  beholding  to  fortune  for  any  part  of 
the  vidtory,  I  defeended.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Beho'lding.  n.f  Obligation. 

Love  to  virtue,  and  not  to  any  particular  beholdings ,  hath  ex, 
preffed  this  my  teftimony.  Carew's  Survey  of  Ccrnveal. 

Beho'lding  ness.  n.  f.  [from  beholding ,  miftaken  for  beholden .] 
The  ftate  of  being  obliged. 

The  king  invited  us  to  his  court,  fo  as  I  muft  acknowledge 
a  beholdingnefs  unto  him.  Sidney ,  b,  ii, 

In  this  my  debt  I  feem'd  loth  to  confels. 

In  that  I  fhunn’d  beholdingnefs .  Donne, 

Beho  of.  n.  f.  [from  behoove.]  That  which  behooves  ;  that 
which  is  advantageous ;  profit ;  advantage. 

Her  majefty  may  alter  any  thing  of  thofe  laws,  that  may  be 
more  both  for  her  own  behoof,  and  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Spenfer  on  Ireland, \ 
No  mean  recompence  it  brings; 

T o  your  behoof :  if  I  that  region  loft, 

All  ufurpation  thence  expell’d,  reduce 
To  her  original  darknefs,  and  your  fway.  Milton, 

Wer’t  thou  fome  ftar,  which,  from  the  ruin’d  roof 
Of  fhak’d  Olympus,  by  mifehance  didft  fall ; 

Which  careful  Jove,  in  nature’s  true,  behoof. 

Took  up,  and  in  fit  place  did  reinftate.  Milton, 

Becaufe  it  was  for  the  behoof  of  the  animal,  that,  upon  any 
fudden  accident,  it  might  be  awakened,  there  were  no  Units  op 
floppies  made  for  the  ears.  Ray  on  the  Creation, 

It  would  be  of  no  behoof,  for  the  fettling  of  government.  un-= 
lefs  there  were  a  way  taught,  how  to  know  the  perfon  to  whom 
belonged  this  power  and  dominion.  Locke, 

To  BEHO'OVE.  v.  n.  [behoyap,  Saxon;  it  is  a  duty.~\  To  be 
fit ;  to  be  meet ;  either  with  refpedt  to  duty,  neceffity,  or  coi> 
venience.  It  is  ufed  only  imperfonally  with  it, 

tor  better  examination  of  their  quality,  it  behooveth  the  very 
foundation  and  root,  the  higheft  wellfpring  and  fountain  of 
them,  to  be  difeovered.  Hooker ,  L  i.  §  1. 

He  did  fo  prudently  temper  his  paffions,  as  that  none  of  them 
made  him  wanting  in  the  offices  of  life,  which  it  behooved,  op 
became  him  to  perform.  Atterbury, 

But  fhould  you  lure  the  monarch  of  the  brook. 

Behooves  you  then  to  ply  your  fineft  art.  ThomJ'on's  Spring, 
Behq  oveful.  adj.  [from  behoof]  Ufeful;  profitable;  advan^ 
tageous.  This  word  is  fomewhat  antiquated. 

It  is  very  behooveful  in  this  country  of  Ireland,  where,  there 
are  wafte  deferts  full  of  grafs,  that  the  fame  fhould  be  eaten 
dhWn.  ^  Spenfer  on  Ireland, 

Laws  are  many  times  full  of  imperfe&ions  ;  and  that  which 
is  fuppofed  behooveful  unto  men,  proveth  oftentimes  moft  per- 
nicious,  Hooker ,  b,  iy.  §.  14, 

Madam,  we  have  culled  fuch  neceffaries 
As  are  behooveful  for  our  ftate  tomorrow.  Sh.  Rom.  and  Jul, 

It  may  he  moft  behooveful  for  princes,  in  matters  of  grace,  to 
traqfadt  the  fame  publickly  ;  fo  it  is  as  requilite,  in  matters  of 
judgment,  puniftiment,  and  cenfure,  that  the  fame  be  trar.L 
acted  privately.  Clarendon, 

Bf.ho  ov  efull y,  adv.  [from  behooveful.']  Profitably;  ufcfuljy, 

I  ell  us  of  more  weighty  diflikes  than  thefe,  and  that  may 
more  behoovcfully  import  the  reformation.  Spenfer  on  Ireland, 
Beho  T-  [ preterite ,  as  it  feems,  of  behight ,  to  promise. J 
With  fharp  intended  fting  fo  rude  him  finote. 

That  to  the  earth  him  drove  as  ftriken  dead, 

Ne  living  wight  would  have  him  life  behot,  Fairy  jT  1. 1, 

To  Beho'wl.  v,  a,  [from  be  and  howl] 

1.  To  howl  at. 

Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

i  And  the  wolf  behawls  the  moon.  Shakefp.  Midfum ■  N,  Dr, 

2.  Perhaps,  to  howl  over,  or  lament  clamoroufly, 

Be'in'g.  particip.  [from  be,] 


Thofe, 


Bel 

Thofe;  who  have  their  hope  in  another- life,  look  upon 
themlelves  as  being  on  their  paflage  through  this.  Atterburv 
Be'inc.  n.f.  [from  be.] 

1.  Exigence;  oppofed  to  nonentity. 

Of  him  all  things  have  both  received  their  firft  being,  and 
their  continuance  to  be  that  which  they  are.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Yet  is  not  God  the  author  of  her  ill, 

Though  author  of  her  being,  and  being  there.  Davies. 

There  is  none  but  he, 

XVhofe  being  I  do  fear  :  and  under  him 

My  genius  is  rebuked  Sbaii/p.  Macbeth. 

-  *  hee,  rathei,  firft  they  fung,  omnipotent. 

Immutable,  immortal,  infinite^ 

Eternal  king  !  Thee,  author  of  all  being. 

Fountain  of  light !  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  iii.  1.  374. 

Merciful  and  gracious,  thou  gaveft  us  being ,  railing  us  from 
frothing  to  be  an  excellent  creation.  Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 
.  Oonfider  every  thing  as  not  yet  in  being ;  then  examine,  if 
it  mull  needs  have  been  at  all,  or  what  other  ways  it  mioftt 
have  been.  Bmtlf> 

2.  A  particular  ftate  or  condition. 

1  hofe  happy  fpirits,  which  ordain’d  by  fate 
For  future  being,  ancf  new  bodies  wait.  Dryden’ s  JEncid. 

Heav’n  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate ; 

From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  fpirits  know  ; 

Or  who  could  fuffer  being  here  below  ?  Pope's  EJfay  on  Man. 

3.  The  perfon  exifting. 

Ah,  fair,  yet  falfe  ;  ah,  being  form’d  to  cheat, 

By  feeming  kindnefs,  mixt  with  deep  deceit.  Dryden. 

It  is  folly  to  feek  the  approbation  of  any  being ,  befides  the 
fupreme ;  becaufe  no  other  being  can  make  a  right  judgment  of 
us,  and  becaufe  we  can  procure  no  confiderable  advantage 
from  the  approbation  of  any  other  being,  Addifon.  Spectator. 
As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old, 

And  once  inclos’d  in  woman’s  beauteous  mold.  Pope. 

Be'ing.  conjunct,  [from  be.]  Since.  Diet. 

Be  it  so.  A  phrafe  of  anticipation,  fuppofe  it  be  lb  ;  or  of  per- 
miflion,  let  it  be  fo. 

My  gracious  duke, 

Be't  fo  fhe  will  not  here,  before  your  grace, 

Confent  to  marry  with  Demetrius ; 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens.  Sb.  Midf.  N.  Dream. 
To  Belabour,  v.  a.  [from  be  and  labour.]  To  beat  5  to 
thump :  a  word  in  low  fpeech. 

What  feveral  madnefles  in  men  appear  : 

Oreftes  runs  from  fancy’d  furies  here  ; 

Ajax  belabours  there  an  harmlefs  ox, 

And  thinks  that  Agamemnon  feels  the  knocks.  Dryden,  jun. 
He  fees  virago  Nell  belabour , 

With  his  own  ftafF,  his  peaceful  neighbour.  Swift. 

To  Bela'ce.  v.  a.  [Sea  term.]  To  fallen;  as  to  belace  a  rope.Z). 
Be'lamie.  n.  f.  [bel  amie,  Fr.J  A  friend  ;  an  intimate.  This 
Word  is  out  of  ufe. 

Wife  Socrates  v 

Pour’d  out  his  life,  and  laft  philofophy. 

To  the  fair  Critias,  his  deareft  belamie.  Fairy  Sf  b.  ii.  c.  vii. 
Be'lamour.  n.f  [ bel  amour,  Fr.J  Gallant;  conlort;  para¬ 
mour  :  obfolete. 

Lo,  lo,  how  brave  fhe  decks  her  bounteous  bow’r,  r 
With  filken  curtains,  and  gold  coverlets, 

Therein  to  fhrowd  her  fumptuous  belamour.  Fairy  EjK  b.  ii. 
Bela'ted.  adj.  [from  be  and  late. ]  Benighted ;  out  of  doors 
late  at  night. 

Fairy  elves, 

Whofe  midnight  revels,  by  a  foreft  fide, 

Or  fountain,  Tome  belated  peafant  fees, 

Or  dreams  he  fees.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  i.  /.  781. 

Or  near  Fleetditch’s  oozy  brinks, 

Belated,  feems  on  watch  to  lie.  Swift. 

To  Bel  a'y.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  lay  ;  as,  to  waylay,  to  lie  in  wait, 
to  lay  wait  for.] 

1,  To  block  up  ;  to  flop  the  paffage. 

The  fpeedy  horfe  all  paflages  belay. 

And  fpur  their  fmoaking  fteeds  to  crofs  their  way.  Dryden. 

2.  To  place  in  ambufh. 

’Gainft  fuch  ftrong  caftles  needeth  greater  might. 

Than  thofe  finall  forces  ye  were  wont  belay.  Spenf.  fonn.  xiv. 
To  Belay  a  rope.  [Sea  term.]  To  fplice ;  to  mend  a  rope,  by 
laying  one  end  over  another. 

To  BELCH,  v.  n  [bealcan,  Saxon.] 

1 .  To  ejedt  the  wind  from  the  ftomach  ;  to  eruct. 

The  waters  boil,  and,  belching  from  below. 

Black  fands  as  from  a  forceful  engine  throw.  Dryden' s  Virg. 
The  fymptoms  are,  a  four  fmell  in  their  faeces,  belchings,  and 
diftenfions  of  the  bowels.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  I  o  ifliie  out  by  emulation. 

A  triple  pile  of  plumes  his  creft  adorn’d, 

On  which  with  belching  flames  Chimera  burn’d.  Dryden. 
To  Belch,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  from  the  ftomach ;  to  ejedt 
from  any  hollow  place.  It  is  a  word  implying  coarfencfs ; 
hatefulnefs ;  or  horrour. 

They  are  all  but  ftomachs,  and  we  all  but  food ; 
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I  hey  cat  us  hungerly,  and,  when  they’re  full, 

1  Ley’ll  belch  us.  Shakefpeare". 

i  he  bitternefs  of  it  I  now  belch  from  my  heart.  Sh.  Cymbel. 

Immediate  in  a  flame. 

But  foon  obfeur’d  with  fmoke,  all  heav’n  appear’d, 

From  thofe  deep-throated  engines  belch’d.  Parad.  Lojl,  b.  vi. 

J  he  gates  that  now 

Stood  open  wide,  belching  outrageous  flame 

Far  into  chaos,  fince  the  fiend  pafs’d  through.  Parad.  Lojl. 

Rough  as  their  favage  lords  who  rang’d  the  wood, 

And,  fat  with  acorns,  belch’d  their  windy  food.  Dryden. 

'{'here  bclcht  the  mingl’d  ftreams  of  wine  and  blood, 

And  human  fleflh,  his  indigefted  food.  Popps  Odyfjey ,  b.  ix. 

When  I  an  am’rous  kifs  defign’d, 

I  belch’d  an  hurricane  of  wind.  Swift. 

Belch.  n.J.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  a<T  of  erudlation. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  malt  liquour. 

A  hidden  reformation  would  follow,  among  all  forts  of  peo¬ 
ple  ;  porters  would  no  longer  be  drunk  with  belch.  Dennis. 

Belda'm  n.f  [belle  dame,  which,  in  old  French,  fignified  pro¬ 
bably  an  old  woman,  20,  belle  age,  old  age.] 

1.  An  old  woman  ;  generally  a  term  of  contempt,  marking  the 
laft  degree  of  old  age,  with  all  its  faults  and  miferies. 

I  hen  fmg  of  fecret  things  that  came  to  pafs, 

When  beldam  nature  in  her  cradle  was.  Milton. 

2.  A  hag. 

Why,  how  now,  Hecat,  you  look  angerly  ? — 

— Have  I  not  reafon,  beldatns ,  as  you  are  ? 

Saucy  and  overbold  ?  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

The  refty  fieve  wagg’d  ne’er  the  more ; 

I  wept  for  woe,  the  tefty  beldam  fwore.  Dryden. 

To  BELE'AGUER.  V.  a.  [beleggeren,  Dutch.]  Tobefiege;  to 
block  up  a  place ;  to  lie  before  a  town. 

T  heir  bufmefs,  which  they  carry  on,  is  the  general  concern¬ 
ment  of  the  X  rojan  camp,  then  beleaguer’d  by  Turnus  and  the 
Latins.  Dryden’ s  Dufrefnoy,  Preface . 

Againft  beleaguer’d  heav’n  the  giants  move  ; 

Hills  pil’d  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie, 

Fo  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  Iky.  Dryden.  Ovid. 

Bele'agurer.  n.  f.  [from  beleaguer.]  One  thatbefieges  a  place. 

Belemni'tes.  n.f.  [from  a  dart  or  arrow,  becaufe  of  its 
refemblance  to  the  point  of  an  arrow.]  Arrowhead,  or  finger- 
ftone,  of  a  whitifh  and  fometimes  a  gold  colour. 

Belflo'wer.  n.f.  [from  bell  and  fower,  becaufe  of  the  fhape  of 
its  flower ;  in  Latin  campanula.]  A  plant. 

The  flower  conflfts  of  one  leaf,  fhaped  like  a  bell,  and,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  blown,  is  of  a  pentagonal  figure ;  and,  wrhen  fully 
opened,  cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  top.  The  feed  veflel  is 
divided  into  three  cells,  each  having  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  by 
which  the  feed  is  emitted.  There  is  a  vaft  number  of  the  fpe- 
cies  of  this  plant,  j.  The  talleft  pyramidal  helfower.  2.  1  he 
blue  peach-leaved  belfowcr.  3.  The  white  peach-leaved  bel- 
fiozver.  4.  Garden  helfower,  with  oblong  leaves  and  flowers  ; 
commonly  called  Canterbury  bells.  5.  Canary  helfower,  with 
orrach  leaves  and  a  tuberofe  root.  6.  Blue  helfower,  with  edible 
roots,  commonly  called  rampions.  7.  Venus  looking-glafs  bel- 
flower ,  &c.  The  firft  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  to  adorn 
chimnies,  halls,  &c.  in  fummer.  It  produces  fometimes 
twelve  branches,  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  large  beautiful 
flowers,  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  ftalks.  The  peach¬ 
leaved  belfowers  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  planted  in  open 
beds  or  borders,  where  they  will  flower  very  ftrong.  The  Can¬ 
terbury  bells  are  biennial.  The  Canary  helfower  is  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  plants  of  the  greenhoufe,  yielding  its  flowers 
in  December,  January,  and  February.  The  rampion  is  propa- 
qated  for  its  root,  which  was  formerly  in  greater  efteem  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  at  prefent.  The  forts  of  V mus  looking-glafs  are  an¬ 
nual  plants.  Millar. 

Belfo'under.  n.f.  [from  bell  and  found.]  He  whofe  trade  it 
is  to  found  or  caft  bells. 

1  hofe  that  make  recorders  know  this,  and  likewife  beU 
founders,  in  fitting  the  tune  of  their  bells.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijl. 

Be'lfry.  n.f.  [Bejfroy,  in  French,  is  a  tower;  which  was  per¬ 
haps  the  true  word,  till  thofe,  who  knew  not  its  original,  cor¬ 
rupted  it  to  belfry ,  becaufe  bells  were  in  it.]  1  he  place  where 
the  bells  are  rung. 

Fetch  the  leathern  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  belfry,  that  is  cu- 
rioufly  painted  before,  and  will  make  a  figure 

Gay’s  IVhat  cl’  ye  call  itc 

Belga'rd.  n.f.  [belle  egard,  Fr.]  A  foft  glance;  a  kind  re¬ 
gard  :  an  old  word,  now  wholly  difufed. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  fat. 

Under  the  fhaclow  of  her  even  brows. 

Working  belgards,  and  amorous  retreats.  Fairy  h.  ii.  c.  iii. 

To  Beli'e.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  lie.] 

1.  To  counterfeit;  to  feign  ;  to  mimick. 

Which  durft,  with  horfes  hoofs  that  beat  the  ground, 

A.nd  martial  brafs,  belie  t!'e  thunder’s  found.  Dryden. 

The  lhape  of  man,  and  imitated  beaft 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gefture  could  fupply. 

The  habit  mimick,  and  the  mien  belie.  Dryden  s  Ftfblei. 
3  2.  TV 
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Bel 


To  give  the  lie  to ;  to  charge  with  falfehood. 

Sure  there  is  none  but  fears  a  future  ftate ; 

And  when  the  moft  obdurate  fwear  they  do  not, 

Their  trembling  hearts  belie  their  boaftful  tongues.  Dfyden. 

Paint,  patches,  jewels  laid  afide. 

At  night  aftronomers  agree, 

The  evening  has  the  day  belied , 

And  Phyllis  is  fome  forty-three.  Prior, 

3.  To  calumniate ;  to  raife  falfe  reports  of  any  man. 

’Tis  flander,  whofe  breath 
Rides  on  the  polling  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world.  Shakefp.  Cyntbeline. 

Thou  doft  belie  him,  Piercy,  thou  belief  hfrn  ; 

He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV. 

4.  To  give  a  falfe  reprefentation  of  anything. 

Uncle,  for  heav’n’s  fake,  comfortable  words. — 

— Should  I  do  fo,  I  fhould  belie  my  thoughts.  Shakefp.  R.  II. 

Tufcan  Valerus  by  force  o’ercame, 

And  not  belied  his  mighty  father’s  name.  Dryden's  /End cl. 

In  the  difpute  whate’er  I  faid, 

My  heart  was  by  my  tongue  belied ; 

And  in  my  looks  you  might  have  read, 

How  much  I  argu’d  on  your  fide.  Prior. 

BelFef.  n.f  [from  believe.] 

1.  Credit  given  to  fomething  which  we  know  not  of  ourfelves, 
on  account  of  the  authority  by  which  it  is  delivered. 

Thofe  comforts  that  fhall  never  ceafe, 

Future  in  hope,  but  prefent  in  belief.  Wotton. 

Faith  is  a  firm  belief  of  the  whole  word  of  God,  of  his  gof- 
pel,  commands,  threats,  and  promifes.  Wake' s  Prep,  for  Death. 

2.  The  theological  virtue  of  faith,  or  firm  confidence  of  the  truths 
of  religion. 

No  man  can  attain  belief  by  the  bare  contemplation  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  for  that  they  neither  are  fufficient  to  give  us  as 
much  as  the  leaft  fpark  of  light  concerning  the  very  principal 
myfteries  of  our  faith.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §.  22. 

3.  Religion  ;  the  body  of  tenets  held  by  the  profeflors  of  faith. 

In  the  heat  of  general  perfecution,  whereunto  chriilian  be¬ 
lief  was  fubjedt  upon  the  firft  promulgation,  it  much  confirm¬ 
ed  the  weaker  minds,  when  relation  was  made  how  God  had 
been  glorified  through  the  fufferings  of  martyrs.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

4.  Perfuafion ;  opinion. 

He  can,  I  know,  but  doubt  to  think  he  will ; 

Yet  hope  would  fain  fubferibe,  and  tempts  belief.  Milton . 

All  treaties  are  grounded  upon  the  belief  that  ftates  will  be 
found  in  their  honour  and  obfervance  of  treaties.  Temple. 

5.  The  thing  believed ;  the  objedl  of  belief. 

Superftitious  prophecies  are  not  only  the  belief  of  fools,  but 
the  talk  fometimes  of  wife  men.  Bacon. 

6.  Creed ;  a  form  containing  the  articles  of  faith. 

Beli'evable.  adj.  [from  believe .]  Credible;  that  which  may 

be  credited  or  believed. 

To  BELFEVE.  v.  a.  [jelypan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  credit  upon  the  authority  of  another,  or  from  fome  other 
reafon  than  our  perfonal  knowledge. 

A  propofition,  which  they  are  perfuaded,  but  do  not  know 
to  be  true,  it  is  not  feeing,  but  believing.  Locke. 

Ten  thoufand  things  there  are,  which  we  believe  merely  up¬ 
on  the  authority  or  credit  of  thofe  who  have  fpoken  or  writ¬ 
ten  of  them.  Watts's  Logick. 

2.  To  put  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  any  one. 

The  people  may  hear  when  I  fpeak  with  thee,  and  believe 
thee  for  ever.  Exodus ,  xix.  9. 

To  Believe,  v.  n. 

1.  To  have  a  firm  perfuafion  of  any  thing. 

They  may  believe  that  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Ifaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob, 
hath  appeared  unto  thee.  Genefis ,  xlv. 

2.  To  exercife  the  theological  virtue  of  faith. 

Now  God  be  prais’d,  that,  to  believing  fouls. 

Gives  light  in  darknefs,  comfort  in  defpair.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 
For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteoufnefs,  and  with 
the  mouth  confeflion  is  made  unto  falvation.  Romans ,  x.  iq. 

3.  With  the  particle  in\  to  hold  as  an  objedl  of  faith. 

Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God,  fo  fhall  you  be  eftablifhed. 

2  Chron.  xx.  20. 

4.  With  the  particle  upon  ;  to  truft;  to  place  full  confidence  in  ; 
to  reft  upon  with  faith. 

To  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  fons  of  God,  even 
to  them  that  believe  on  his  name.  John,  i.  12. 

5.  I  believe ,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  way  of  flightly  noting  fome 
want  of  certainty  or  exadlnefs. 

Though  they  are,  I  believe ,  as  high  as  moft  fteeples  in  Eng¬ 
land,  yet  a  perfon,  in  his  drink,  fell  down,  without  any  other 
hurt  than  the  breaking  of  an  arm.  Addifon  on  Italy . 

Beli'ever.  n.f  [from  believe .] 

1.  He  that  believes,  or  gives  credit. 

Difcipline  began  to  enter  into  conflict  with  churches,  which, 
in  extremity,  had  been  believers  of  it.  Hooker ,  Pref. 

2.  A  profeffour  of  chriftianity. 

Infidels  themfelves  did  difeern  in  matters  of  life,  when  be¬ 
lievers  did  well,  when  otherwife.  Hooker,  b.  2.  §.  2. 


If  he  which  Writeth,  do  that  which  is  forcible,  how  fhould 
he  which  readeth,  be  thought  to  do  that,  which,  in  itfelf,  is  of 
no  force  to  work  belief,  and  to  fave  believers  ?  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Myftcries  held  by  us  have  no  power,  pomp,  or  wealth,  but 
have  been  maintained  by  the  univerfal  body  of  true  believers , 
from  the  days  of  the  apoftles,  and  will  be  to  the  refurredlion  j 
neither  will  the  gates  of  hell  prevail  againft  them.  Swift, 

BelFevingly.  adv,  [from  to  believe.]  After  a  believing  man¬ 
ner. 

BelFke.  adv.  [from  like ,  as  by  likelihood.] 

1.  Probably;  likely;  perhaps. 

There  came  out  of  the  fame  woods  a  horrible  foul  bear, 
which  fearing,  belike ,  while  the  lion  was  prefent,  came  furi- 
oufiy  towards  the  place  where  I  was.  Sidney: 

Belike  fortune  was  afraid  to  lay  her  treafures,  where  they 
fhould  be  ftained  with  fo  many  perfections.  Sidney. 

Lord  Angelo,  belike ,  thinking  me  remifs  in  my  office,  awa¬ 
kens  me  With  this  unwonted  putting  on.  Shakefp.  M.  for  Meaf. 

Jofephus  affirmeth,  that  one  of  them  remained  even  in  his 
time  ;  meaning,  belike ,  fome  ruin  or  foundation  thereof. 

Raleigh's  Hijiory  of  the  World. 

2.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  fenfe  of  irony  ;  as,  we  are  to  fuppofe. 

We  think,  belike ,  that  he  will  accept  what  the  meaneft  of 
them  would  difdain.  Hooker ,  b.  viii.  §  r  5. 

God  appointed  the  fea  to  one  of  them,  and  the  land  to  the 
other,  becaufe  they  were  fo  great,  that  the  fea  could  not  hold 
them  both ;  for  elfe,  belike ,  if  the  fea  had  been  large  enough,  we 
might  have  gone  a  fifhing  for  elephants.  Brerevo.  on  Languages. 

BelFve.  adv.  [bilive,  Sax.  probably  from  bi  and  lipe,  in  the 
fenfe  of  vivacity  ;  fpeed  ;  quicknefs. ]  Speedily  ;  quickly  ;  a 
word  out  of  ufe. 

By  that  fame  way  the  direful  dames  do  drive 
Their  mournful  chariot,  fill’d  with  rufty  blood. 

And  down  to  Pluto’s  houfe  are  come  belive.  Fairy  j^.  h.  i; 

BELL.  n.  f.  [bel,  Saxon ;  fuppofed,  by  Skinner ,  to  come  from 
pelvis,  Lat.  a  bafin.  See  Ball.] 

1 .  A  veffel,  or  hollew  body  of  ca ft  metal,  formed  to  make  a  noife 
by  the  a£t  of  a  clapper,  hammer,  or  fome  other  inftrument 
flriking  againft  it.  Bells  are  always  in  the  towers  of  churches, 
to  call  the  congregation  together. 

Your  flock,  afiembled  by  the  bell. 

Encircled  you,  to  hear,  with  rev’rence.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

Get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyfelf. 

And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thy  ear. 

That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 
Four  bells  admit  twenty  four  changes  in  ringing,  and  five 
bells  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

He  has  no  one  neceflar y  attention  to  any  thing,  but  the  bell, 
which  calls  to  prayers  twice  a  day.  Addifon.  Spelt.  N°  264. 

2.  It  is  ufed  for  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  as  the  cups  of 
flowers. 

Where  the  bee  fucks,  there  fuck  I, 

In  a  cowflip’s  bell  I  lie.  Shakefp.  Tempejl . 

The  humming  bees  that  hunt  the  golden  dew. 

In  fummer’s  heat  on  tops  of  lilies  feed, 

And  creep  within  their  bells  to  fuck  the  balmy  feed.  Dryden: 

3.  A  fmall  hollow  globe  of  metal  perforated,  and  containing  in  it 
a  folid  ball ;  which,  when  it  is  fhaken  by  bounding  againft  the 
fides,  gives  a  found. 

As  the  ox  hath  his  yoke,  the  horfe  his  curb,  and  the  faulcon 
his  bells ,  fo  hath  man  his  defire.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

4.  To  bear  the  bell.  To  be  the  firft,  from  the  wether,  that  car¬ 
ries  a  bell  among  the  fheep,  or  the  firft  horfe  of  a  drove  that  has 
bells  on  his  collar. 

5.  The  Italians  have  carried  away  the  bell  from  all  other  nations, 
as  may  appear  both  by  their  books  and  works. 

Hakewcll  on  Providence. 

To  Jhake  the  bells.  A  phrafe,  in  Shakefpeare,  taken  from  the  bells 
of  a  hawk. 

Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  beft. 

The  proudeft  he  that  holds  up  Lancafter, 

Dares  ftira  wing,  if  Warwick  Jhakes  his  bells.  Shakefp. H.VJ. 

To  Bell.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  grow  in  buds  or  flowers, 
in  the  form  of  a  bell. 

.  HoPs>  in  beginning  of  Auguft,  bell,  and  are  fometimes 
ripe*  _  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Bell-fashioned,  adj.  [from  bell  and  fafnon.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  bell. 

The  thorn  apple  rifes  with  aftrong  round  ftalk,  having  large 
bell-fajhioned  flowers  at  the  joints.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Husbandry. 

Belle,  n.  f.  [beau,  belle,  Fr.]  A  young  lady. 

What  motive  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  t’  aflault  a  gentle  belle ; 

O  fay,  what  ftranger  caufe  yet  unexplor’d. 

Could  make  a  gentle  belle  rejedt  a  lord  ?  Pope’s  R.  of  the  Lock: 

BELLES  LETT  RES.  n.f  [Fr.]  Polite  literature.  It  has  no 
fingular. 

The  exadlnefs  of  the  other,  is  to  admit  of  fomething  like 
difeourfe,  efpecially  in  what  regards  the  belles  lettres.  Tatler. 

Be'llibone.  n.f.  [from  bellus,  beautiful,  and  bonus,  good,  Lat. 
belle  &  bonne ,  Fr.]  A  woman  excelling  both  in  beauty  and 
goodnefs.  A  word  now  out  of  ufe. 
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Pan  may  be  proud,  that  ever  he  begot 
Such  a  bellibone. 

And  Syrinx  rejoice,  that  ever  was  her  lot 

To  bear  fuch  a  one.  Spenfer's  P aft  orals. 

Belli'gerous.  adj .  [belli ger ,  Lat.J  Waging  war.  Diet. 
Be'eling.  n.f.  A  hunting  term,  fpoken  of  a  roe,  when  (he 
makes  a  noife  in  rutting  time.  Difi. 

Belli'potent.  adj.  [belli pot  ens,  Lat.J  Puiflant  ;  mighty  in 
war.  J)in% 

To  Be'llow.  v.  n.  [bellan,  Saxon.] 

J.  To  make  a  noife  as  a  bull. 

Jupiter  became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd’,  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

What  bull  dares  bellow,  or  what  Iheep  dares  bleat 
Within  the  lion’s  den  ?  Dryderis  Spanijh  Friar. 

But  now,  the  hulband  of  a  herd  mull  be 
Thy  mate,  and  bellowing  fons  thy  progeny.  Dry  den. 

2.  To  make  any  violent  outcry. 

He  fallen’ d  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out, 

As  he’d  burft  heav’n.  Shakefp.  King  Lear : 

3.  To  vociferate ;  to  clamour.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  a  word  of 
contempt. 

The  dull  fat  captain,  with  a  hound’s  deep  throat. 

Would  bellow  out  a  laugh  in  a  bafe  note.  Dryd.  Perf  fat.  v. 
This  gentleman  is  accullomed  to  roar  and  bellow  fo  terribly 
loud,  that  he  frightens  us.  Tatler ,  N9  54. 

4.  To  roar  as  the  fea  in  aftorm;  or  as  the  wind  ;  to  make  any 
continued  noife,  that  may  caufe  terrour. 

Till,  at  the  laft,  he  heard  a  dreadful  found. 

Which  through  the  wood  loud  bellowing  did  rebound. 

Fairy  jfucen,  b.  i.  cant.  y.Jlanz.  7. 
The  rifing  rivers  float  the  nether  ground ; 

And  rocks  the  bellowing  voice  of  boiling  feas  rebound.  Dryd. 
JJe'llows.  n.f  [bilij,  Sax.  perhaps  it  is  corrupted  from  bellies , 
the  wind  being  contained  in  the  hollow,  or  belly.  It  has  no  fin- 
gular ;  for  we  ufually  fay  a  pair  of  bellows  ;  but  Dryden  has 
ufed  bellows  as  a  fingular.] 

1,  The  inftrument  ufed  to  blow  the  fire. 

Since  fighs  into  my  inward  furnace  turned. 

For  bellows  ferve  to  kindle  more  the  fire.  Sidney. 

One,  with  great  bellows ,  gather’d  filling  air, 

And,  with  forc’d  wind,  the  fuel  did  inflame.  Fairy  KL  b.  ii. 

The  fmith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  ftroke, 

While  the  lung’d  bellows  hifling  fire  provoke.  Dryden  s  fuv. 
The  lungs,  as  bellows ,  fupply  a  force  of  breath  ;  and  th eaf- 
pera  arteria  is  as  the  nofe  of  bellows ,  to  colledt  and  convey  the 
breath.  Holder's  Ele?nents  of  Speech. 

2.  In  the  following  paflage,  it  is  fingular. 

Thou  neither,  like  a  bellows ,  fwell’ft  thy  face. 

As  if  thou  wert  to  blow  the  burning  mafs 
Of  melting  ore.  Dryden' s  Perfius ,  fat.  v. 

Be'lluine.  adj.  [belluinus,  Lat.J  Beaftly;  belonging  to  a  beaft; 
favage;  brutal. 

If  human  actions  were  not  to  be  judged,  men  would  have 
no  advantage  over  beafts.  At  this  rate,  the  animal  and  belluine 
life  would  be  the  belt.  Atterbury's  Preface  to  his  Sermons. 

BELLY,  n.f.  [balg,  Dutch  ;  bol,  bola,  Welch.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  reaches  from  the  breaft 
to  the  thighs,  containing  the  bowels. 

The  body’s  members 

Rebell’d  againft  the  belly ;  thus  accus’d  it ; — • 

That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain. 

Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 

Like  labour  with  the  reft.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

2.  In  beafts,  it  is  ufed,  in  general,  for  that  part  of  the  body  next 
the  ground. 

And  the  Lord  faid  unto  the  ferpent,  upon  thy  belly  (halt  thou 
go,  and  duft  fhalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  Gen.  iii.  14. 

3.  The  womb;  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  commonly  ufed  ludicroufly  or 
familiarly. 

I  (hall  anfwer  that  better,  than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the 
negro’s  belly  :  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  you. 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  fecret  is  grown  too  big  for  the  pretence,  like  Mrs.  Prim¬ 
ly ’s  big  belly.  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World. 

4.  That  part  of  man  which  requires  food,  in  oppofition  to  the 
back ,  or  that  which  demands  cloaths. 

They  were  content  with  a  licentious  and  idle  life,  wherein 
they  might  fill  their  bellies  by  fpoil,  rather  than  by  labour. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Whofe  god  is  their  belly.  Phil.  iii.  19. 

He  that  fows  his  grain  upon  marble,  will  have  many  a  hun¬ 
gry  belly  before  harveft.  Arbuthnot's  Hijlory  off.  Bull. 

5.  The  part  of  any  thing  that  fwells  out  into  a  larger  capacity. 

Fortune  fometimes  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle,  which 
is  eafy  to  be  taken  hold  of ;  and,  after,  the  belly,  which  is  hard 
to  grafp.  Bacon’s  Ornament.  Ration. 

An  Irifh  harp  hath  the  concave,  or  belly ,  not  along  the  firings, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  firings.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory,  N°  146. 

6.  Any  place  in  which  fomething  is  inclofed. 

Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I,  and  thou  heardft  my  voice. 

Jonah ,  if.  2. 

Voi.  r. 
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To  Be'lly.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fwell  into  a  large* 
pacity  ;  to  hang  out ;  to  bulge  out. 

1  bus  by  degrees  day  waftes,  figns  ceafe  to  rife,  1 

For  bellying  earth,  ftill  rifing  up,  denies  > 

1  heir  light  a  paflage,  and  confines  our  eyes.  3 

Creech's  Manilius. 

The  pow’r  appeas’d,  with  winds  fuffic’d  the  fail. 

The  bellying  canvas  ftrutted  with  the  gale.  Dryden  s  Fables ♦ 
Loud  ratt’ling  fhakes  the  mountains  and  the  plain, 

Heav’n  bellies  downwards,  and  defeends  in  rain.  Dryden. 

’Midft  thefe  difports,  forget  they  not  to  drench 
Themfelves  with  bellying  goblets.  Philips . 

Be'llyache.  n.f  [from  belly  and  ache.]  The  colick;  or  pain 
in  the  bowels. 

Be'llybound.  adj.  [[from  belly  and  bound.]  Difeafed,  fo  as  to 
be  coftive,  and  fhrunk  in  the  belly. 

Be'lly-fretting.  n.f.  [from  belly  andyfor.] 

I*  [With  farriers.]  The  chafing  of  a  horfe’s  belly  with  the  fore- 
girt. 

?•  A  great  pain  in  a  horfe’s  belly,  caufed  by  worms.  Did?. 

Be'llyful.  72. _/.  [from  belly  and  full.]  As  much  food  as  fills 
the  belly,  or  fatisfies  the  appetite. 

Be'llygod.  n.f.  [from  belly  and  god.]  A  glutton;  one  who 
makes  a  god  of  his  belly. 

What  infinite  wafte  they  made  this  way,  the  only  ftory  of 
Apicus,  a  famous  bellygod,  may  fuffice  to  fhew. 

Hakewell  on  Providence » 

Be'lly-pinched.  adj.  [from  belly  and  pinch.]  Starved. 

This  night,  wherein  the  cubdrawn  bear  would  couch, 

The  lion,  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf, 

Keep  their  furr  dry ;  unbonnetted  he  runs.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 
Be'llyroll.  n.  f.  [from  belly  and  roll.]  A  roll  fo  called,  as  it 
feems,  from  entering  into  the  hollows. 

They  have  two  fmall  harrows  that  they  clap  on  each  fide  of 
the  ridge,  and  fo  they  harrow  right  up  and  down,  and  roll  it 
with  a  bellyroll,  that  goes  between  the  ridges,  when  they  have 
fown  it.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Be'lly-timber.  n.f.  [from  belly  and  timber.]  Food;  mate¬ 
rials  to  fupport  the  belly. 

Where  belly-timber ,  above  ground 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found.  Hudibras,  cant,  j. 

The  ftrength  of  every  other  member 
Is  founded  on  your  belly-timber .  Prior. 

Be'lly- worm,  n.  f  [from  belly  and  worm.]  A  worm  that 
breeds  in  the  belly. 

Be'lman.  n.f.  [from  bell  and  man.]  He  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
proclaim  any  thing  in  towns,  and  to  gain  attention  by  ringing 
his  bell. 

It  was  the  owl  that  fhriek’d,  the  fatal  belman 
Which  gives  the  ftern’ft  good  night.  Shakefp.  Macbeth . 

Where  Titian’s  glowing  paint  the  canvas  warm’d. 

Now  hangs  the  belman' s  fong,  and  palled  here 
The  colour’d  prints  of  Overton  appear.  Gay's  Trivia : 
The  behnan  of  each  parilh,  as  he  goes  his  circuit,  cries  out 
every  night,  Pall  twelve  o’  clock.  Swift. 

Be'lmetal.  n.f.  [from  bell  and  metal.]  The  metal  of  which 
bells  are  made ;  being  a  mixture  of  five  parts  copper  with  one 
of  pewter. 

Belmetal  has  copper  one  thoufand  pounds,  tin  from  three 
hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds,  brafs  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Baton's  Phyfical  Remains. 

Colours  which  arife  on  belmetal ,  when  melted  and  poured  on 
the  ground,  in  open  air,  like  the  colours  of  water  bubbles,  are 
changed  by  viewing  them  at  divers  obliquities.  Newton’s  Opt. 
To  Belo'ck.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  lock.]  To  fallen,  as  with  a 
lock. 

This  is  the  hand,  with  which  a  vow’d  contrail 
Was  fall  belock’d  in  thine.  Shakefp.  Meafure for  Meafurt. 

Be'lomancy.  n.f  [from  pAGr  and  pdiltiu.] 

Belomancy,  or  divination  by  arrows,  hath  been  in  requeft 
with  Scythians,  Alans,  Germans,  with  the  Africans  and  Turks 
of  Algier.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.v.  c.  22. 

To  Belo'ng.  v.  n.  [belangen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  be  the  property  of. 

To  light  on  a  part  of  a  field  belonging  to  BoaZ.  Ruth,  ii.  3, 

2.  To  be  the  province  or  bufinefs  of. 

There  is  no  need  of  any  fuch  redrefs ; 

Or  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV; 
The  declaration  of  thefe  latent  philofophers  belongs  to  an¬ 
other  paper.  Boyle. 

To  Jove  the  care  of  heav’n  and  earth  belongs.  Dryd.  Virg. 

3.  To  adhere,  or  be  appendent  to. 

He  went  into  a  defart  belonging  to  Bethfaida.  Luke,  ix.  10* 

4.  To  have  relation  to. 

To  whom  belongcjl  thou  ?  whence  art  thou  ?  1  Sam.  xxx.  13; 
5-  To  be  the  quality  or  attributes  of. 

The  faculties  belonging  to  the  fupreme  fpirit,  are  unlimited 
and  boundlefs,  fitted  and  defigned  for  infinite  objects. 

Cheyne  s  Philojophical  Principles, 

6.  To  be  referred  to. 

He  careth  for  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord.  1  Cor.  vii.  32. 
B^lo'ved.  participle .  [from  b clove,  derived  of  love.  It  is  ob- 

2  Z  fervable* 
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fervable,  that,  though  the  participle  be  of  very  frequent  ufe,  the 
verb  is  felclom  or  never  admitted ;  as  we  fay,  you  are  much 
beloved  by  me,  but  not,  I  belove  you.]  Loved ;  dear. 

I  think,  it  is  not  meet, 

Mark  Anthony,  fo  well  belov'd  of  Csefar, 

Should  outlive  Caefar.  Shakefp.  Julius  Cafar. 

In  likenefs  of  a  dove 

The  lpirit  defcended,  while  the  father’s  voice 
I  rom  heav’n  pronounc’d  him  his  beloved  fon. 

Milton's  Paradife  Regained ,  b.  i.  /.  32. 
Belo'w.  prep,  [from  be  and  low.] 

!•  Under  in  place  ;  not  fo  high. 

He’ll  beat  Aufidius’  head  below  his  knee, 

And  tread  upon  his  neck.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

2.  Inferiour  in  dignity. 

The  noble  Venetians  think  themfelves  equal  at  leaft  to  the 
eledtors  of  the  empire,  and  but  one  degree  below  kings. 

Addifon  on  Italy. 

3.  Inferiour  in  excellence. 

His  Idylliums  of  Theocritus  are  as  much  below  his  Manilius,, 
as  the  fields  are  below  the  ftars.'  Felton  on  the  Clafftcks. 

4.  Unworthy  of ;  unbefitting. 

’Tismuch  below  me  on  his  throne  to  fit; 

But  when  I  do,  you  fhall  petition  it.  Dryden's  Indian  Emp. 
Relo'w.  adv. 

1 .  In  the  lower  place ;  in  the  place  neareft  the  center. 

To  men  {landing  below  on  the  ground,  thofe  that  be  on  the 
top  of  Paul’s,  feem  much  lefs  than  they  are,  and  cannot  be 
known  ;  but,  to  men  abeve,  thofe  below  feem  nothing  fo  much 
leffened,  and  may  be  known.  Bacon' s  Nat.  Hiji or y,  N°  205. 

I  he  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collection  of  the 
matter  of  the  tempefts  and  winds  before  the  air  here  below ; 
and  therefore  the  obfcuring  of  the  fmaller  ftars,  is  a  fign  of  tem- 
peft  following.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  818. 

His  fultry  heat  infeds  the  fky  ; 

The  ground  below  is  parch’d,  the  heav’ns  above  us  fry. Dryd. 

This  faid,  he  led  them  up  the  mountain’s  brow, 

And  fhews  them  all  the  fhining  fields  below.  Dryden. 

2.  On  earth  ;  in  oppofition  to  heaven. 

And  let  no  tears  from  erring  pity  flow. 

For  one  that’s  blefs’d  above,  immortaliz’d  below. 

Smith,.  To  the  Memory  ofj.  Philips. 
The  faireft  child  of  Jove, 

Below  for  ever  fought,  and  blefs’d  above.  Prior. 

3.  In  hell ;  in  the  regions  of  the  dead ;  oppofed  to  heaven  and 
earth. 

The  gladfome  ghofts  in  circling  troops  attend. 

Delight  to  hover  near;  and  long  to  know 
What  bus’nefs  brought  him  to  the  realms  below.  Dryd.  /En. 
When  fuff’ring  faints  aloft  in  beams  fhall  glow, 

'  And  profp’rous  traitors  gnafh  their  teeth  below.  Ttckell. 

To  Belo'wt.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  lowt ,  a  word  of  contempt.] 
Fo  treat  with  opprobrious  language ;  to  call  names. 

Sieur  Gaulard,  when  he  heard  a  gentleman  report,  that,  at  a 
fupper,  they  had  not  only  good  cheer,  but  alfo  favoury  epi¬ 
grams,  and  fine  anagrams,  returning  home,  rated  and  belowted 
his  cook,  as  an  ignorant  fcullion,  that  never  dreffed  him  either 
epigrams  or  anagrams,  Camden's  Remains. 

Belswa'gger.  n.f  A  cant  word  for  a  whoremafter. 

You  are  a  charitable  belfwagger ;  my  wife  cried  out  fire,  and 
you  called  out  for  engines.  Dryden's  Spanijh  Friar. 

Belt.  n.f.  [bek,  Sax.  baltheus,  Lat.]  A  girdle;  a  cindure  in 
which  a  fword,  or  fome  weapon,  is  commonly  hung. 

He  cannot  buckle  his  diftemper’d  caufe 
Within  the  belt  of  rule.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Ajax  flew  himfelf  with  the  fword  given  him  by  Hedor,  and 
Hecftor  was  dragged  about  the  walls  of  Troy  by  the  belt  o-iven 
him  by  Ajax.  South. 

^  Then  fnatch’d  the  fhining  belt ,  with  gold  inlaid  ; 

The  belt  Eurytion’s  artful  hands  had  made.  Dryden's  /Eneid. 
Belwe'ther.  n.f.  [from  bell  and  wether.}  A  fheep  which  leads 
the  flock  with  a  bell  on  his  neck. 

The  fox  will  ferve  my  fheep  to  gather. 

And  drive  to  follow  after  their  belwether.  Spenf.  Hub.  Tale. 
To  offer  to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle;  to 
be  a  bawd  to  a  belwether.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

The  flock  of  fheep,  and  belwether ,  thinking  to  break  into 
another’s  pafture,  and  being  to  pafs  over  another  bridge,  juft- 
led  till  both  fell  into  the  ditch.  Howel's  England s  Tears, 

To  Bely'.  See  Belie. 

To  Bema'd.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  mad.]  To  make  mad;  to  turn 
the  brain. 

Making  juft  report 

Of  how  unnatural  and  be?nadding  forrow, 

I  he  king  hath  caufe  to  plain.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

1  o  Bemi're.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  mire.]  To  drag,  or  incumber 
in  the  mire ;  to  foil  by  palling  through  dirty  places. 

Away  they  rode  in  homely  fort, 

Their  journey  long,  their  money  fhort. 

The  loving  couple  well  bemir'd; 

The  horfe  and  both  the  riders  tir’d.  Swift. 

To  Bemoan,  v.  a.  [from  to  moan.]  To  lament;  to  bewail; 
to  exprefs  forrow  for. 
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He  falls,  he  fills  the  houfe  with  heavy  groans, 

Implores  their  pity,  and  his  pain  bemoans.  Dryden's  /Eneid. 

The  gods  themfelves  the  ruin’d  feats  bemoan , 

And  blame  the  mifchiefs  that  themfelves  have  done. 

Addifon' s  Remarks  on  Italy. 
Bemo'aner.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  lamenter;  the  perfon 
that  laments. 

To  Bemo'il.  v.  a.  [be  and  moil,  from  mouiller ,  Fr.J  To  be- 
•  draggle  ;  to  bemire ;  to  encumber  with  dirt  and  mire. 

Thou  fhouldft  have  heard  in  how  miry  a  place,  howfhe  was 
bemoiled,  how  he  left  her  with  the  horfe  upon  her.  Shakefp. 
To  Bemo'nster.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  monfler.]  To  make  mon- 
ftrous. 

Thou  chang’d,  and  felf-converted  thing !  for  fhame, 
Bemonfler  not  thy  feature.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Bemu'sed.  adj.  [from  to  mufe.]  Overcome  with  mufing; 
dreaming  :  a  word  of  contempt. 

Is  there  a  parfon  much  bemus'd  in  beer, 

A  maudlin  poetefs,  a  rhiming  peer  ?  Pope's  Epiflles. 

Ben.  SeeBEHEN. 

BENCH,  n.  f.  [bene.  Sax.  banc,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  feat,  dillinguifhed  from  a  Jlool  by  its  greater  length. 

The  feats  and  benches  fhone  of  ivory. 

An  hundred  nymphs  fat  fide  by  fide  about.  Spenf.  Vif  of  Bellay. 

All  Rome  is  pleas’d,  when  Statius  will  rehearfe. 

And  longing  crouds  exped  the  promis’d  verfe  ; 

His  lofty  numbers,  with  fo  great  a  guft, 

They  hear,  and  fwallow  with  fuch  eager  Iuft : 

But  while  the  common  fuffrage  crown’d  his  caufe. 

And  broke  the  benches  with  their  loud  applaufe. 

His  mufe  had  ftarv’d,  had  not  a  piece  unread. 

And  by  a  player  bought,  fupply’d  her  bread.  Dryd.  Juvenal . 

2.  A  feat  of  juftice ;  the  feat  where  judges  fit. 

A  fon  fet  your  decrees  at  naught : 

To  pluck  down  juftice  from  your  awful  bench-, 

T o  trip  the  courfe  of  law,  and  blunt  the  fword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  fafety  of  your  perfon; 

Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 
Cyriac,  whofe  grandfire  on  the  royal  bench 
Of  Britifh  Themis,  with  no  mean  applaufe. 

Pronounc’d,  and  in  his  volumes  taught  our  laws. 

Which  others  at  their  bar  fo  often  wrench.  Milton. 

3.  The  perfons  fitting  on  a  bench ;  as,  the  whole  bench  voted  the 
fame. 

Fools  to  popular  praife  afpire. 

Of  publick  fpeeches,  which  worfe  fools  admire; 

While,  from  both  benches,  with. redoubl’d  founds, 

Th  applaufe  of  lords  and  commoners  abounds.  Dryd.  Virg. 
To  Bench,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  furnifh  with  benches. 

’Twas  bench'd  with  turf,  and,  goodly  to  be  feen. 

The  thick  young  grafs  arofe  in  frefher  green.  Dryden's  Fab. 

2.  To  feat  upon  a  bench. 

His  cupbearer,  whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd,  and  rear’d  to  worfhip.  Shakefp.  Winters  Tale. 
Bencher,  n.f.  [from  bench.]  Thofe  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of 
court  are  called  benchers ,  who  have  been  readers ;  they  being 
admitted  to  plead  within  the  bar,  are  alfo  called  inner  barrifters. 
The  benchers ,  being  the  feniors  of  the  houfe,  are  intrufted  with 
its  government  and  diredion,  and  out  of  them  is  a  treafurer 
year  y  chofen.  Blount.  Chambers. 

1  was  taking  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  a  fa¬ 
vour  that  is  indulged  me  by  feveral  benchers ,  who  are  grown  old 

with  me.  „  xto 

e t *  ^  at  lev  ^  .N  IOO* 

I  o  BJLJND.  v.  a.  pret.  bended,  or  lent ;  part.  paff.  bended,  or  bent. 

[benban,  Saxon;  bander ,  Fr.  as  Skinner  thinks,  from pandare, 

I.  To  make  crooked ;  to  crook  ;  to  infled. 

The  rainbow  compaffeth  the  heaven  with  a  glorious  circle 
and  the  hands  of  the  Moft  High  hath  bended  it.  Ecclus,  xliii.  1 2! 
They  bend  their  bows,  they  whirl  their  flings  around ;  \ 
Heaps  of  fpent  arrows  fall,  and ftrew  the  ground;  *  L 
And  helms,  and  fhields,  and  rattling  arms  refound.  ) 

~  .  .  Dryden' s  /Eneid. 

2.10  dired  to  a  certain  point. 

Odavius,  and  Mark  Anthony, 

Came  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 

Bending  their -expedition  tow’rd  Philippi.  Shakefp.  J.  Cfar. 

Why  doft  thou  bend  thy  eyes  upon  the  earth, 

And  ftart  fo  often,  when  thou  fitt’ft  alone.  Shakefp. 

our  gracious  eyes,  upon  this  labour  bend.  Fairfax ,  b,  i. 

j  0  that  fweet  region  was  our  voyage  bent. 

When  winds,  and  ev’ry  warring  element, 

Difturb’d  our  courfe.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

Then,  with  a  rufhing  found,  th’  affembly  bend 
Diverfe  their  fteps :  the  rival  rout  afeend 
The  royal  dome.  Pope's  Odyjfey ,  A.  ii.  /.  2  9  e. 

3.  To  apply. 

Men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to  examine,  whether  things, 
wherewith  they  have  been  accuftomed,  be  good  or  evil  /A,  ,r. 

He  is  Within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers. 

Divinely  tent  to  meditation.  Shakefp.  Richardlll. 

When 
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When  he  fell  into  the  gout,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  lend 
his  mind  or  thoughts  to  any  publick  bufinefs.  Temple 

4.  To  put  any  thing  in  order  for  ufe;  a  metaphor  taken  from 
bending  the  bow. 

I’m  fettled,  and  beru&K ip 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 
As  a  fowler  was  bending  his  net,  a  blackbird  afked  him  what 

5. To™teng'  ^  L'EJlrang,,fab.  xcvi. 

But  when  to  mifchief  mortals  bend  their  will 
,  Jiog'f°on  the)'  fird  *  inftruments  of  ill  >  Pop},  R.  0ftheL, 

6.  Tofubdue;  to  make  fubmiflive;  as,  war  and  famine  will  bend 
our  enemies. 

7.  To  bend  the  broiv.  To  knit  the  brow ;  to  frown. 

Some  have  been  feen  to  bite  their  pen,  fcratch  their  head, 
bend  their  brows ,  bite  their  lips,  beat  the  board,  and  tear  their 

paper.  Camden’s  Remains. 

To  Bend.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  incurvated. 

2.  To  lean  or  jut  over. 

There  is  a  cliff,  whofe  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep.  Shakefp. 

Earth  feems 

Far  ftretch  d  around,  to  meet  the  bending  fphere.  Thomfon. 
3-  To  refolve ;  to  determine. 

Not  fo,  for  once,  indulg’d  they  fweep  the  main. 

Deaf  to  the  call,  or,  hearing,  hear  in  vain ; 

But,  bent  on  mifchief,  bear  the  waves  before.  Dryd.  Fables. 

While  good,  and  anxious  for  his  friend, 

He’s  ftill  feverely  bent  againft  himfelf ; 

Renouncing  fleep,  and  reft,  dnd  food,  and  eafe.  Addifi  Cato. 
A  ftate  of  flavery,  which  they  are  bent  upon  with  fo  much 
cagernefs  and  obftinacy.  Addifon.  Freeholder. 

He  is  every  where  bent  on  inftru&ion,  and  avoids  all  manner 
of  digreflions.  Addifon  s  EJfay  on  the  Georgicks. 

4.  To  be  fubmiflive  ;  to  bow. 

The  fons  of  them  that  afflicted  thee,  ihall  come  bending  unto 
thee.  Ifaiah,  lx.  14. 

Bend.  n.f.  [from  to  bend.] 

1.  Flexure;  incurvation. 

’Tis  true,  this  god  did  fhake  ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 

And  that  fame  eye,  whofe  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 

Did  lofe  its  luftre.  Shakefp.  Julius  Cafar. 

2.  The  crooked  timbers  which  make  the  ribs  or  fides  of  a  fhip. 

Skinner. 

3.  With  heralds.  One  of  the  eight  honourable  ordinaries,  con¬ 
taining  a  fifth  when  uncharged  ;  but  when  charged,  a  third  part 
of  the  efcutcheon.  It  is  made  by  two  lines,  drawn  thwart- 
ways  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  flnifter  bafe  point.  Harris. 

Be'ndable.  adj.  [from  bend.]  That  may  be  incurvated 5  that 
may  be  inclined. 

Be'nder.  n.f.  [ from  to  lend.] 

1.  The  perfon  who  bends. 

2.  The  inftrument  with  which  any  thing  is  bent. 

Thefe  bows,  being  fomewhat  like  the  long  bows  in  ufe  a- 
mongft  us,were  bent  only  by  a  man’s  immediate  ftrength,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  any  bender ,  or  rack,  that  are  ufed  to  others. 

Wilkins’s  Mathematical  Magick. 
Be'ndwith.  n.f.  An  herb.  Did. 

Ben  e'aped.  adj.  [from  neap.]  A  fhip  is  faid  to  be  beneaped, 
when  the  water  does  not  flow  high  enough  to  bring  her  off  the 
ground,  over  a  bar,  or  out  of  a  dock.  Dial. 

Bene'ath.  prep,  [beneop.  Sax.  beneden ,  Dutch.] 

1.  Under ;  lower  in  place. 

Their  woolly  fleeces,  as  the  rites  requir’d. 

He  laid  beneath  him,  and  to  reft  retir’d.  Dryden ,  FEn.  vii. 

Ages  to  come  might  Ormond’s  picture  know  ; 

And  palms  for  thee  beneath  his  laurels  grow.  Prior. 

2.  Under,  as  overborn  or  overwhelmed  by  fome  preffure. 

Our  country  finks  beneath  the  yoke ; 

It  weeps,  it  bleeds,  and  each  new  day  a  gafh 

Is  added  to  her  wounds.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

And  oft  on  rocks  their  tender  wings  they  tear, 

And  fink  beneath  the  burdens  which  they  bear.  Dryden  s  Virg. 

3.  Lower  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity. 

We  have  reafon  then  to  be  perfuaded,  that  there  are  far  more 
fpecies  of  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  beneath.  Locke. 

4.  Unworthy  of ;  unbefeeming ;  not  equal  to. 

He  will  do  nothing  that  is  beneath  his  high  ftation,  nor  omit 
doing  any  thing  which  becomes  it.  Atterbury. 

Benf/ath.  adv. 

1.  In  a  lower  place;  under. 

I  deftroyed  the  Amorite  before  them ;  I  deftroyed  his  fruits 
from  above,  and  his  roots  from  beneath.  Amos ,  ii.  9. 

The  earth  which  you  take  from  beneath ,  will  be  barren  and 
unfruitful.  Mortimer  s  Art  of  Husbandry. 

2.  Below,  as  oppafed  to  heaven. 

Any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath.  Exodus ,  xx.  4. 

Be'nedict.  adj.  [benedidus,  Lat.]  Having  mild  and  falubrious 
qualities ;  an  old  phyfical  term, 
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It  is  not  a  fmall  thing  won  in  phyfick,  if  you  can  make  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  other  medicines  that  are  bencdid ,  as  ftrong  purgers 
as  thofe  that  are  not  without  fome  malignity.  Bacons  N.  hiji. 

Benediction,  n.f  [benedidio,  Lat.] 

1.  Bleffmg;  a  decretory  pronunciation  of  happinefs. 

A  fov’rcign  fhame  fo  bows  him  ;  his  unkindnefs, 

T  hat  ftript  her  from  his  benediction,  turn’d  her 
To  foreign  cafualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  doghearted  daughters.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

From  him  will  raife 

A  mighty  nation ;  and  upon  him  fhow’r 
His  benediction  fo,  that,  in  his  feed. 

All  nations  fhall  be  bleft.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  xii.  /.  125; 

2.  T  he  advantage  conferred  by  blefling.  . 

Profperity  is  the  blefling  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  adverfity  is 
the  blefling  of  the  New ;  which  carrieth  the  greater  benedic¬ 
tion,  and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God’s  favour.  Bacon’ s  Ej] ays. 

3.  Acknowledgments  for  bleflings  received  ;  thanks. 

Could  he  lefs  expedt 

Than  glory,  and  benediction,  that  is,  thanks  ?  Parad.  Reg . 
Such  ingenious  and  induftrious  perfons  ate  delighted  in 
fearching  out  natural  rarities ;  reflecting  upon  the  Creator  of 
them  his  due  praifes  and  benedictions.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

4.  The  form  of  inftituting  an  abbot. 

What  confecration  is  to  a  bilhop,  that  benediction  is  to  an 
abbot ;  but  in  a  different  way :  for  a  bifhop  is  not  properly 
fuch,  till  confecration;  but  an  abbot,  being  eledted  and  con¬ 
firmed,  is  properly  fuch  before  benediction.  Aylifife's  Par  ergon. 

Benefaction,  n.f.  [from  benefacio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  adt  of  conferring  a  benefit. 

2.  The  benefit  conferred  ;  which  is  the  more  ufual  fenfe. 

One  part  of  the  benefactions ,  was  the  expreflion  of  a  gene¬ 
rous  and  grateful  mind.  .  Atterbury. 

BenefaCtor.  n.f  [from  benefacio,  Lat.]  He  that  confers  a 
benefit;  frequently  he  that  contributes  to  fome  publick  cha¬ 
rity. 

Then  fwell  with  pride,  and  muft  be  titled  gods. 

Great  benefactors  of  mankind,  deliverers, 

Worfhipp’d  with  temple,  prieft,  and  facrifice. 

Milton’ s  P aradife  Regained,  b.  iii.  /.  8 2. 
From  that  preface  he  took  his  hint,  though  he  had  the  bafe- 
nefs  not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor.  Dryden’ s  Fables,  Prefi 
I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  writer  as  my  benefactor ,  if  he 
conveys  to  me  an  improvement  of  my  underftanding. 

Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  4c. 
Whoever  makes  ill  returns  to  his  benefactor ,  muft  needs  bo 
a  common  enemy  to  mankind.  Swift’s  Gulliver’s  T ravels . 

Benefa'ctress.  n.  f.  [from  benefactor.]  A  woman  who  con¬ 
fers  a  benefit. 

Be'nefice.  n.f  [from  bene ficium,  Lat.]  Advantage  conferred 
on  another.  This  word  is  generally  taken  for  all  ecclefiaftical 
livings,  be  they  dignities  or  others.  Cowel. 

And  of  the  prieft  eftfoons  ’gan  to  enquire, 

How  to  a  benefice  he  might  afpire.  Spenfers  Hubb.  Tale. 

Much  to  himfelf  he  thought,  but  little  fpoke; 

And,  undepriv’d,  his  benefice  forfook.  Dryden  s  Fables: 

Be'neficed,  adj.  [from  benefice.]  Poffeffed  of  a  benefice,  of 
church  preferment. 

The  ufual  rate  between  the  beneficed  man  and  the  religious 
perfon,  was  one  moiety  of  the  benefice.  Ayli fife's  Par  ergon. 

Bene'fic  e  nce.  n.f.  [from  beneficent.]  The  pradlice  of  doing 
good ;  adlive  goodnefs. 

Y ou  could  not  extend  your  beneficence  to  fo  many  perfons  ; 
yet  you  have  loft  as  few  days  as  that  excellent  emperour. 

Dryden  s  Juvenal,  Dedicat. 
Love  and  charity  extends  our  beneficence  to  the  miferies  of 
our  brethren.  Rogers. 

Bene'ficent.  adj.  [from  bene  ficus,  beneficentior ,  Lat.]  Kind; 
doing  good.  It  differs  from  benign,  as  the  adt  from  the  difpo- 
fition ;  beneficence  being  kindnefs,  or  benignity,  exerted  in  adtion. 

Such  a  creature  could  not  have  his  origination  from  any  lefs 
than  the  moft  wife  and  beneficent  being,  the  great  God. 

Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 
But  Phoebus,  thou,  to  man  beneficent , 

Delight’ft  in  building  cities.  Prior. 

Beneficial,  adj.  [from  beneficium,  Lat.] 

1 .  Advantageous  ;  conferring  benefits  ;  profitable ;  ufeful ;  with 
to  before  the  perfon  benefited. 

Not  that  any  thing  is  made  to  be  beneficial  to  him,  but  all 
things  for  him,  to  fhew  beneficence  and  grace  in  them. 

Hooker,  b.  i.  §  8. 

This  fuppofition  grants  the  opinion  to  conduce  to  order  in 
the  world,  and  confequently  to  be  very  beneficial  to  mankind. 

CFillotfon ,  fermon  i. 

The  war,  which  would  have  been  moft  beneficial  to  us,  and 
deftrudtive  to  the  enemy,  was  negledted.  Swift. 

Are  the  prefent  revolutions  in  circular  orbs,  more  beneficial 
than  the  other  would  be  ?  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

2.  Helpful ;  medicinal. 

In  the  firft  accefs  of  fuch  a  difeafe,  any  deobftruent,  without 
much  acrimony,  is  beneficial.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

BenefiCial.  n.  f  An  old  word  for  a  benefice. 

For 
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For  that  the  groundwork  is,  and  end  of  all* 

How  to  obtain  a  beneficial.  Specifiers  Hubberdk  s  Tale, 

Bene fiVially.  adv.  [from  beneficial.]  Advantageoufly ;  pro¬ 
fitably  ;  helpfully. 

Benefi'cialness.  n.  fi.  [from  beneficial.]  Ufefulncfs ;  profit; 
helpfulnefs. 

Though  the  knowledge  of  thefe  objefts  be  commendable 
for  their  contentation  and  curiofity,  yet  they  do  not  commend 
their  knowledge  to  us,  upon  the  account  of  their  ufefulncfs 
and  beneficialnefis.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Benefi'ciary.  adj.  [from  benefice.]  Holding  fomething  in  fub- 
ordination  to  another  ;  having  a  dependent  and  fecondary  pol- 

feflion,  without  fovereign  power. 

The  duke  of  Parma  was  tempted  by  no  lefs  promife,  than 
to  be  made  a  feudatory,  or  beneficiary  king  of  England,  under 
the  feignory  in  chief  of  the  pope.  Bacons  War  with  Spain. 

Benefi'ciary.  n.  fi  He  that  is  in  poffeflion  of  a  benefice. 

A  benefice  is  either  faid  to  be  a  benefice  with  the  cure  of 
fouls,  or  otherwlfe.  In  the  firft  cafe,  if  it  be  annexed  to  an¬ 
other  benefice,  the  beneficiary  is  obliged  to  ferve  the  parifh  church 
in  his  own  proper  perlon.  Ayliffe's  Parergon, 

BE'NEFIT.  n. fi.  [beneficium,  Lat.] 

1.  Akindnefs  ;  a  favour  conferred  ;  an  aft  of  love. 

When  noble  benefits  i hall  prove 
Not  well  difpos’d,  the  mind  grown  once  corrupt. 

They  turn  to  vicious  forms.  Shakefip .  Henry  VIII. 

Blefs  the  Lord,  O  my  foul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits. 

Pfialm  ciii.  2. 

As  many  as  offer’d  life, 

Negleft  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 

By  faith,  not  void  of  works.  Paradifie  Loft,  b.  xii.  1.  426. 

2.  Advantage  ;  profit ;  ufe. 

The  creature  abateth  his  ftrength  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  as 
put  their  truft  in  thee.  Wifidom ,  xvi.  24. 

3.  In  law. 

Benefit  of  clergy  is  an  ancient  liberty  of  the  church,  when  a 
prielt,  or  one  within  orders,  is  arraigned  of  felony  before  a  fe- 
cular  judge,  he  may  pray  his  clergy  ;  that  is,  pray  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  his  ordinary,  to  purge  himfelf  of  the  offence  objefted 
to  him  :  and  this  might  be  done  in  cafe  of  murder.  The  an¬ 
cient  law,  in  this  point  of  clergy ,  is  much  altered  ;  for  clerks 
are  no  more  delivered  to  their  ordinaries  to  be  purged,  but  now 
every  man,  though  not  within  orders,  is  put  to  read  at  the  bar, 
being  found  guilty,  and  convifted  of  fuch  felony  as  this  benefit 
is  granted  for ;  and  fo  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  let  free  for  the 
firft  time,  if  the  ordinary’s  commifiioner,  or  deputy,  {landing 
by,  do  fay.  Legit  ut  clericus ;  or,  otherwife,  fuffereth  death  for 
his  tranfgreflion.  Cowel. 

To  Be'nefit.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  do  good  to;  toad- 
vantage. 

What  courfe  I  mean  to  hold. 

Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge.  Shakefip.  Wint.  Tale. 
He  was  fo  far  from  benefiting  trade,  that  he  did  it  a  great  in¬ 
jury,  and  brought  Rome  in  danger  of  a  famine.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Benefit.  v.n.  To  gain  advantage. 

To  tell  you  therefore  what  I  have  benefited  herein,  among  old 
renowned  authors,  I  fhall  fpare.  Milton  on  Education. 

Bene'mpt.  adj.  [See  Nempt.J  Appointed;  marked  out;  an 
obfolete  word.  # 

Much  greater  gifts  for  Guerdon  thou  fhalt  gain, 

Than  kid  or  coffet,  which  I  thee  benempt ; 

Then  up,  I  fay.  Spenfer’s  Paftorals. 

To  Bene't.  v.  a.  [from  net. ]  To  enfnare ;  to  furround  as 
with  toils. 

Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villains. 

Ere  I  could  mark  the  prologue,  to  my  bane. 

They  had  begun  the  play.  Shakefip.  Hamlet. 

Bene'volenCe.  n.  fi.  [ benevolentia ,  Lat.] 

1 .  Difpofition  to  do  good  ;  kindnefs  ;  charity ;  good  will. 

Grafp  the  whole  worlds  of  reafon,  life,  and  fenfe, 

In  one  clofe  fyftem  of  benevolence.  Pope's  Effiay  on  Man. 

2.  The  good  done  ;  the  charity  given. 

3.  A  kind  of  tax. 

This  tax,  called  a  benevolence ,  was  devifed  by  Edward  IV.  for 

|  which  he  fuftained  much  envy.  It  was  abolifhed  by  Richard 
HI.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Bene'volent.  adj.  [benevolens,  benevolentia,  Lat.]  Kind;  hav¬ 
ing  good  will,  or  kind  inclinations. 

Thou  good  old  man,  benevolent  as  wife.  Pope's  Odv/Tey. 

Nature  all 

Is  blooming  and  benevolent  like  thee.  Thomfon. 

B  e  n  e' V  o I.  E  N t N  F. s s .  n.  fi.  The  fame  with  benevolence. 

Benga'l.  n.fi.  [from  Bengal  in  the  Eaft  Indies.]  A  fort  of  thin 
flight  fluff,  made  of  filk  and  hair,  for  womens  apparel. 

Be'njamin.  n.fi.  \_Bcn%oin.]  The  name  of  a  tree. 

From  a  calyx,  which  confifts  of  four  leaves,  are  produced 
three  fmall  flowers,  which  have  an  oblong  tube ;  the  upper 
part,  which  is  expanded,  is  divided  into  eight  fegments;  be¬ 
tween  which  are  feveral  fhort  threads,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  is  the  ovarium,  which  becomes  a  fruit.  It  was  brought 
from  Virginia  into  England,  and  is  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  tender  branches  in  the  fpring  of  the  year.  Millar. 
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Be'njamin.  n.fi.  A  gum.  See  Benzoin. 

To  Beni'cht.  v.  a.  [from  night.] 

1.  'To  involve  in  darknefs ;  to  embarrafs  by  want  of  light;  to 
bring  on  night. 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  breaft. 

May  fit  i’  th’  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  foul,  and  foul  thoughts. 

Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  fun ; 

Himfelf  is  his  own  dungeon.  Milton. 

Thofe  bright  ftars  that  did  adorn  our  hemifphere,  as  thofe 
dark  {hades  that  did  benight  it,  vanifh.  •  Boyle. 

But  what  fo  long  in  vain,  and  yet  unknown 
By  poor  mankind’s  benighted  wit,  is  fought. 

Shall  in  this  age  to  Britain  firft  be  fhown.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir. 

A  ftorm  begins,  the  raging  waves  run  high, 

The  clouds  look  heavy,  and  benight  the  fky.  Garth’s  Ovid* 
The  miferable  race  of  men,  that  live 
Benighted  half  the  year,  benumm’d  with  frofts 
Under  the  polar  Bear.  Philips . 

2.  To  furprife  with  the  coming  on  of  night. 

Being  benighted ,  the  fight  of  a  candle  I  faw  a  good  way  off, 
direfted  me  to  a  young  fhepherd’s  houfe.  Sidney ^  b.  i. 

Or  fome  benighted  angel,  in  his  way. 

Might  eafe  his  wings  ;  and,  feeing  heav’n  appear 
In  its  beft  work  of  mercy,  think  it  there.  Dryden. 

BENI'GN.  adj.  [ benignus ,  Lat.  It  is  pronounced  without  the^, 
as  if  written  benine ;  but  the  g  is  preferved  in  benignity.] 

1.  Kind;  generous;  liberal;  aftually  good.  See  Beneficent. 

This  turn  hath  made  amends  !  Thou  haft  fulfill’d 
Thy  words.  Creator  bounteous  and  benign  ! 

Giver  of  all  things  fair.  Milton  s  Parad.  Loft,  b.  viii.  1.  492. 
So  fhall  the  world  go  on. 

To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign.  Par.  Loft ,  b.  xii. 

We  owe  more  to  heav’n  than  to  the  fword. 

The  wifh’d  return  of  fo  benign  a  lord.  Waller, 

What  heaven  beftows  upon  the  earth,  in  kind  influences  and 
benign  afpefts,  is  paid  it  back  again  in  facrifice  and  adoration. 

South. 

They  who  delight  in  the  fuffering  of  inferiour  creatures,  will 
not  be  very  compaffionate  or  benign.  Locke. 

Diff’rent  are  thy  names, 

As  thy  kind  hand  has  founded  many  cities. 

Or  dealt  benign  thy  various  gifts  to  men.  Prior. 

2.  Wholefome ;  not  malignant. 

Thefe  falts  are  of  a  benign  mild  nature,  in  healthy  perfons  ; 
but,  in  others,  retain  their  original  qualities,  which  they  dis¬ 
cover  in  cachexies.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Benign  Difieafie ,  is  when  all  the  ufual  fymptoms  appear  in  the 
fmall  pox,  or  any  acute  difeafe,  favourably,  and  without  any  ir¬ 
regularities,  or  unexpefted  changes.  Spuincy. 

Be  ni'gness.  n.fi.  [from  benign.]  The  fame  with  benignity. 
Bfni'gnity.  n.fi.  [from benign.] 

1.  Gracioufnefs ;  goodnefs;  aftual  kindnefs. 

He  which  ufeth  the  benefit  of  any  fpecial  benignity ,  may  en¬ 
joy  it  with  good  confcience.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  9. 

The  king  was  defirous  to  eftablifli  peace  rather  by  benignity 
than  blood.  Hayward. 

It  is  true,  that  his  mercy  will  forgive  offenders,  or  his  benig¬ 
nity  co-operate  to  their  converfions.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Although  he  enjoys  the  good  that  is  done  him,  he  is  uncon¬ 
cerned  to  value  the  benignity  of  him  that  does  it.  South. 

2.  Salubrity  ;  wholefome  quality ;  friendlinefs  to  vital  nature. 

Bones  receive  a  quicker  agglutination  in  fanguine  than  in 
cholerick  bodies,  by  reafon  of  the  benignity  of  the  ferum,  which 
fendeth  out  better  matter  for  a  callus.  Wifieman's  Surgery. 

Beni'gnly.  adv.  [from  benign.]  Favourably;  kindly;  gra- 
cioufly. 

’Tis  amazement  more  than  love. 

Which  her  radiant  eyes  do  move  ; 

If  lefs  fplendour  wait  on  thine, 

Yet  they  fo  benignly  fhine, 

I  would  turn  my  dazled  fight 

To  behold  their  milder  light.  Waller. 

Oh  truly  good,  and  truly  great ! 

For  glorious  as  he  rofe,  benignly  fo  he  fet.  Prior. 

Be'nison.  n.fi.  [benir,  to  blefs;  benififions,  Fr.]  Blcfling;  bene- 
diftion. 

We  have  no  fuch  daughter;  nor  {hall  ever  fee 
That  face  of  hers  again ;  therefore,  begone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benifion.  Shakefip.  K.  Lear. 

Unmuffle,  ye  fair  ftars,  and  thou,  fair  moon. 

That  wont’ft  to  love  the  traveller’s  benifion.  Milton . 

Be'nnet.  n.fi.  An  herb  ;  the  fame  with  ovens,  which  fee. 
Bent.  n.fi.  [from  the  verb  to  bend.] 

1.  The  ftate  of  being  bent ;  a  ftate  of  flexure ;  curvity. 

Strike  gently,  and  hold  your  rod  at  a  bent  a  little  while. 

JValton’s  Angler. 

2.  Degree  of  flexure. 

There  are  divers  fubtle  inquiries  concerning  the  ftrength  re¬ 
quired  to  the  bending  of  them;  the  force  they  have  in  thedif- 
charge,  according  to  the  feveral  bents ;  and  the  ftrength  required 
to  be  in  the  firing  of  them.  Wilkins's  Mathematical  Magick. 

3.  Do- 
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3.  Declivity. 

A  mountain  flood, 

I  hreat  ning  from  high,  and  overlook’d  the  wood : 

Beneath  the  lowring  brow,  and  on  a  bent, 

,  tt7  hentemple  ftood  of  Mars  armipotent.  Dryd.  Pal.  and  Arc. 

4.  Utmolt  power,  as  of  a  bent  bow. 

Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyfelf. 

Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent.  Shakefp.  Tw.  Night. 
We  both  obey. 

And  here  give  up  ourfelves,  in  the  full  bent, 

I  o  lay  our  fervice  freely  at  your  feet.  ’  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

5.  Application  of  the  mind  j  ftrain  of  the  mehtal  powers 

l  he  undemanding  fhould  be  brought  to  the  knotty  parts  of 
knowledge,  that  try  the  flrength  of  thought,  and  a  full  bent  of 
the  mind,  by  inlenhble  degrees.  L  ke 

C.  Inclination ;  difpofition  towards  Ibmething. 

O  who  does  know  the  bent  of  womens  fantafy  ! 

Fairy  Sfucen,  b.  i.  cant.  iv.flanz.  24. 
h  1  0  y°ur  own  b™ts  difpofe  you  ;  you’ll  be  found. 

Be  you  beneath  the  Iky.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

hie  knew  the  Itrong  bent  of  the  country  towards  the  houfe  of 

York*  '  c  .  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

boon  inclin’d  t’  admit  delight, 

The  bent  of  nature  !  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl,  b.  xi.  /.  597. 

I  he  golden  age  was  firll ;  when  man,  yet  new, 

JNo  rule  but  uncorrupted  reafon  knew; 

And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  purfue.  Dryden.  Ovid. 
Let  there  be  the  fame  propenlity  and  bent  of  will  to  religion, 
and  there  will  be  the  fame  fedulity  and  indefatigable  induftry. 

,,  South. 

1 1S  odds  hut  the  fcale  turns  at  lafl  on  nature’s  fide,  and  the 
evidence  of  one  or  two  fenfes  gives  way  to  the  united  bent  and 
tendency  of  all  the  five.  Atterbury. 

7.  Determination  ;  fixed  purpofe. 

Their  unbelief  we  may  not  impute  unto  infufficiency  in  the 
mean  which  is  ufed,  but  to  the  wilful  bent  of  their  obftinate 
hearts  againft  it.  _  Hooker,  b.  v.  §  22. 

1  ct  we  faw  them  forced  to  give  way  to  the  bent,  and  current 
humour  of  the  people,  in  favour  of  their  ancient  and.  lawful  go- 
vernment.  <  .  Temple. 

o.  ^  1  uin  or  the  temper,  or  difpofition ;  fhape,  or  fafhion,  fuper- 
induced  by  art. 

Not  a  courtier. 

Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king’s  look,  but  hath  a  heart  that  is 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  fcoul  at.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

T.  wo  of  them  hath  the  very  bent  of  honour. 

Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 
Then  thy  flreight  rule  fet  virtue  in  my  fight. 

The  crooked  line  reforming  by  the  right ; 

My  reafon  took  the  bent  of  thy  command, 

Was  form’d  and  polilh’d  by  thy  fkilful  hand.  Dryden' s  Perf 

9.  Tendency;  flexion;  particular  direction. 

The  exercifing  the  underflanding,  in  the  feveral  ways  ofrea- 
fonihg,  teacheth  the  mind  fupplenefs,  to  apply  itfelf  more  dex- 
teroufly  to  bents  and  turns  of  the  matter,  in  all  its  refearches. 

Locke . 

10.  A  llalk  of  grafs,  called  bent-grafs. 

His  fpear,  a  bent  both  ftiff  and  ffrong. 

And  well  near  of  two  inches  long ; 

The  pile  was  of  a  horfe-fly’s  tongue,- 
Whofe  fharpnefs  naught  reverfed.  Drayt.  Nymphid. 

Then  the  flowers  of  the  vines ;  it  is  a  little  dull,  like  the 
duff  of  a  bent ,  which  grows  upon  the  duller,  in  the  firll  com¬ 
ing  forth.  _  Bacon’s  Effays. 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grafs-green,  upon  his 
head  a  garland  of  bents ,  kingcups,  and  maidenhair. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Be'nting  Time,  [from  bent.]  The  time  when  pigeons  feed  on 
bents  before  peas  are  ripe. 

Bare  benting  times,  and  moulting  months,  may  come. 
When,  lagging  late,  they  cannot  reach  their  home. 

Dryden’ s  Hind  and  Panther. 
1  o  Benu'm.  v.  a.  [benumen,  Saxon.] 

1 .  To  make  torpid  ;  to  take  away  the  fenfation  and  ufe  of  any 
part  by  cold,  or  by  fome  obftruction. 

So  flings  a  fnake  that  to  the  fire  is  brought, 

\V  hich  harmlefs  lay  with  cold  benurnni d  before. 

Fairfax,  b.n.  flanz.S^. 

The  winds  blow  moill  and  keen,  which  bids  us  feek 
Some  belter  Ihroud,  fome  better  warmth,  to  cherilh 
Our  limbs  benumm’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  x.  /.  1 069. 

My  finews  flacken,  and  an  icy  fliffnefs 
Benums  my  blood.  Denham's  Sophy. 

It  feizes  upon  the  vitals,  and  benums  the  fenfes ;  and  where 
there  is  no  fenfe,  there  can  be  no  pain.  South. 

Will  they  be  the  lefs  dangerous,  when  warmth  Ihall  bring 
them  to  thcmfelves,  bccaufe  they  were  once  frozen  and  lenum- 
med  with  cold  ?  L’ Eft  range,  fab.  ix. 

2.  Tollupify. 

I  hefe  accents  were  her  lall :  the  creeping  death 
Benumm’d  her  fenfes  firll,  then  Hopp’d  her  breath.  Dryden. 

Vot.  I. 
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Benzoin.  w.yC  A  medicinal  kind  of  refin  imported  from  the 
halt  Indies,  and  vulgarly  called  benjamin.  It  is  procured  bv 
ma  mg  an  mcifion  in  a  tree,  whofe  leaves  refemble  thofeof  the 
emon  tree.  It  is  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  an  agreiable  feent, 
it  melts  cafi  y,  and  is  of  three  forts.  The  iirfl,  which  is 
cltecmcd  the  bell  comes  from  Siam,  and  is  called  amygdaloides, 
being  interceded  with  white  fpots,  refembling broken  almonds. 
I  he  lecond  is  black,  and  very  odoriferous ;  it  drops  from 
young  trees,  and  comes  from  Sumatra.  The  third  is  alfo 
black,  but  lefs  odoriferous,  and  is  found  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 

_  Trevoux.  Chambers. 

1  he  liquor  we  have  diuilled  from  benzoin,  is  fubjecl  to  fre- 
quent  viciflitudes  of  fluidity  and  firmnefs.  Boyle. 

Benzoin  Tree.  See  Benjamin  Tree. 

IoLepa/int:  v.  a.  [from  paint.]  To  cover  with  paint. 

I  hou  know  11,  the  malk  of  night  is  on  my  face, 

Elfe  would  a  maiden  blulh  bepaint  my  cheek. 

T  r>  /  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

To  Bepi  nch.  v  a.  [from  pimb.]  To  mark  will,  pinches. 

In  their  Tides,  arms,  Ihoulders,  all  bepincht. 

Ran  thick  the  weals,  red  with  blood,  ready  to  Hart  out. 

'  T)  /  r- C IdHpTTlClTl  S  IliCld* 

To  Bepi  ss.  v.  a.  [from pifs.]  To  wet  with  urine. 

ne  caufed,  at  a  fealt,  a  bagpipe  to  be  played,  which  made 
the  knight  bepifs  himfelf,  to  the  great  diverfion  of  all  then  pre- 

^  °f  himfelf’  Dcrh^’s  Phyfico-Theol. 

To  BEQUE  A1  H.  v.  a.  [cpip,  Sax.  a  will.]  To  leave  by  will 
to  another.  J 

She  had  never  been  difinhented  of  that  goodly  portion 
which  nature  had  fo  liberally  bequeathed  to  her.  Sidney. 

Let’s  choofe  executors,  and  talk  of  wills  ; 

And  yet  not  fo— for  what  can  we  bequeath. 

Save  our  depofed  bodies  to  the  ground  ?  Shakefp.  Richardll. 
My  father  bequeath’d  me  by  will  but  a  poor  thoufand  crowns. 

.  ,  .  .  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

1  letninks  this  age  Teems  refolved  to  bequeath  pollerity  fome- 
what  to  remember  it.  Glanville’s  Scepfis,  c.  21. 

ror  you,  whom  bell  I  love  and  value  moll. 

But  to  your  fervice  I  bequeath  my  gholl.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

Bequeath  m  ent.  n.f  [from  bequeath.]  A  legacy.  Did. 

Bequ'est.  n.  f.  [from  bequeath.]  Something  Teft  by  will ;  a 
legacy.  J 

He  claimed  the  crown  to  himfelf;  pretending  an  adoption, 
or  bequejl,  of  the  kingdom  unto  him  by  the  Confelfor. 

Hale’s  Common  Law  of  England. 

To  Bera'ttle.  ta  *.  [from  rattle. ]  To  rattle  off  ;  to  make 
a  noife  at  in  contempt. 

T  hefe  are  now  the  falhion,  and  fo  berattle  the  common  fla<rc, 
fo  they  call  them,  that  many,  wearing  rapiers,  are  afraid  "of 
goofequills,  and  dare  fcarce  come  thither.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Be'rberry.  n.f.  [berberh,  fometimes  written  barberry,  which 
fee  ]  A  berry  of  a  fharp  talle,  ufed  for  pickles. 

Some  never  ripen  to  be  fweet,as  tamarinds,  berberries ,  crabs 

rp  IT  Baton's  Natural  Hijlory,  N°  6 4  4! 

lo  BEREAVE.  v.n.  prefer.  I  bereaved,  or  bereft,  [beneopan. 
Saxon.]  r 

1.  To  flrip  of;  to'  deprive  of.  It  has  generally  the  particle  of 

before  the  thing  taken  away.  J 

Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words. 

Only  my  blood  fpeaksto  you  in  my  veins.  Shakefp.  M.  0fV. 

That  when  thou  corn’ll  to  kneel  at  Henry’s  feet. 

Thou  may’ll  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder. 

rj,,  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  i. 

.  There  was  never  a  prince  bereaved  of  his  dependences  by 
his  council,  except  there  hath  been  either  an  overgreatnefs  in- 
one  counfdlor  W,  Effcp. 

1  he  lacred  priells  with  ready  knives  bereave 
The  beafts  ./life  ,,  Dry, den’s  MmU. 

1  o  depnve  us  of  metals,  is  fo  riiake  us  mere  favao-es;'  it  is 
to  bereave  us  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  of  hillory  and  letters,  nay 
of  revealed  religion  too,  that  ineltimable  favour  of  heaven. 

c  .  ....  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

2.  sometimes  it  is  ufed  without  of. 

Bereave  me  not, 

Whereon  I  live  !  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 

Thy  counfel,  in  this  uttermoll  diHrefs.  Farad.  Lojl,  b.  x. 

3*  To  take  away  from. 

All  your  intereft  in  thofe  territories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you,  all  is  loll,  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

Bereavement,  n.  f  [from  bereave.]  Deprivation.  Did. 

B  E  R  E/F  T .  part.  paff.  of  bereave. 

The  chief  of  either  fide,  bereft  of  life, 

Or  yielded  to  the  foe,  concludes  the  llrife.  Dryden' s  Fab . 

Berg.  See  Burrow. 

Be'rgamot.  n.f.  [bergamoite,  Fr.] 

1.  A  fort  of  pear,  commonly  called  burgamo't.  See  Pear. 

2.  A  fort  of  offence,  or  perfume,  drawn  from  a  fruit  produced  by 

ingrafting  a  lemon  tree  on  a  bergamot  pear  Hock.  ^ 

3.  A  fort  of  fnuff,  which  is  only  clean  tobacco,  with  alittleofthe 
elfence  rubbed  into  it. 

BeTgmaster.  n.f  [from  bepj,  Sax.  and  mafler.]  The  bai¬ 
lin',  or  chief  officer,  among  the  Derbylhire  miners. 
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Be'rgmote.  11.  f.  [of  bejij,  a  mountain,  and  more,  a  meeting, 
Saxon.]  A  court  held  upon  a  hill  for  deciding  controverfies 
among  the  Derhyfhire  miners.  Blount. 

ToBerhy'me,  [from  rhyme.']  To  celebrate  in  rhyme,  or 

verfes :  a  word  of  contempt. 

Now  is  he  for  the  numbers  that  Petrarch  Bow’d  in  :  Laura  to 
his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen  wench ;  marry,  flic  had  a  better 
love  to  berhyme  her.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

I  fought  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write  ; 

I  kept,  like  Afian  monarchs,  from  their  fight : 

Poems  I  heeded,  now  berhymed  fo  long. 

No  more  than  thou,  great  George  !  a  birthday  fong.  Pope. 

Berlin,  n.f  [from  Berlin ,  the  city  where  they  were  firft  made.] 
A  coach  of  a  particular  form. 

Beware  of  Latin  authors  all ! 

Nor  think  your  verfes  derling, 

Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  fcrawl, 

And  fcribble  in  a  berlin.  Swift . 

BERME.  n.f.  [Fr.  In  fortification.]  A  fpace  of  ground  three, 
four,  or  five  feet  wide,  left  without  between  the  foot  of  the 
rampart  and  the  fide  of  this  mote,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
falling  down  into  tire  mote  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  palifadoed. 

Harris. 

To  Bero'e.  v.  a.  [from  rob.]  To  rob  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  wrong 
any,  by  taking  away  fomething  from  him  by  dealth  or  vio¬ 
lence. 

She  faid,  ah  deared  lord  !  what  evil  dar 
On  you  hath  frown’d,  and  pour’d  his  influence  bad. 

That  of  yourfelf  you  thus  herobbed  are.  Fairy  Jhieen,  b.  viii. 

BE'RRY.  n.f.  [bepig,  Sax.  from  bejian,  to  bear.]  Any  fmall 
fruit,  with  many  feeds  or  fmall  (tones. 

She  fmote  the  ground,  the  which  draight  forth  did  yield 
A  fruitful  olive  tree,  with  berries  fpread, 

That  all  the  gods  admir’d.  Spenf.  Muiopotmos. 

The  ftrawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle, 

And  wholefome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  bed, 

Neighbour’d  by  fruit  of  bafed  quality.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

To  Be'rry.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bear  berries. 

Be'rry-be ARING  Cedar,  [ccdrus  baccifera.] 

The  leaves  are  fquamofe,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  thecyprefs. 
The  katkins,  or  male  flowers,  are  produced  at  remote  diltances 
from  the  fruit  on  the  fame  tree.  The  fruit  is  a  berry,  inclof- 
ing  three  hard  feeds  in  each.  The  fpecies  are,  i.  The  yellow 
berry-bearing  cedar.  2.  The  Phoenician  cedar.  Tlrefe  trees  are 
propagated  by  fowing  their  berries,,  which  are  brought  from  the 
■Straights,  in  boxes  of  light  fandy  earth  ;  but  they  are  at  pre- 
fent  very  rare,  and  only  to  be  found  in  fome  curious  old  collec¬ 
tions.  The  wood  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  Levant,  is  large  tim¬ 
ber,  and  may  be  thought  the  fhittim-wood  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture,  of  which  many  of  the  ornaments  to  the  famous  tem¬ 
ple  of  Solomon  were  made.  It  is  accounted  excellent  for  carv¬ 
ing,  and  efteemed  equal  almod  to  any  fort  of  timber  for  its 
-durablenefs.  Millar. 

Be'rry-bearing  Orach.  See  Mulberry  blight. 

Bert,  is  the  fame  with  our  bright ;  in  the  Latin,  illujlris  and 
claims.  So  E chert ,  eternally  famous ,  or  bright ;  Sigbert ,  famous 
conqucrour.  And  (lie  who  was  termed  by  the  Germans  Bertha , 
was  by  the  Greeks- called  Eudoxia,  as  is  obferved  by Lintprandus.. 
Of  the  fame  fort  were  thefe,  Phadrus ,  Epihanius ,  Photius , 
Lampridius ,  Fulgentius ,  llltjlrius.  Gibfon’s  Camden. 

Berth,  n.f.  [with  failors.]  See  Birth. 

Be'rtram.  n.  f  [ pyrethrum ,  Lat.]  A  fort  of  herb,  called  alfo 
bajlard  pellitory. 

Be'ryl.  n.f.  [beryllus,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  precious  (lone. 

May  thy  billows  roul  afhore 

The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore.  Milton. 

Idle  beryl  of  our  lapidaries  is  only  a  fine  fort  of  cornelian, 
of  a  more  deep  bright  red,  fometimes  with  a  cad  of  yellow, 
and  more  tranfparent  than  the  common  cornelian. 

Woodward' s  Method  of  Foff.ls. 

To  Be scr e'en.  v.  a.  [from fereen.]  To  cover  with  a  fereen  ; 
to  fhelter  ;  to  conceal. 

What  man  art  thou,  that  thus  befereend  in  night, 

So  (fumbled  on  my  counfel  ?  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

To  Bese'ech.  v.  a.  pret.  I  befought,  I  have  befought.  [from  pe¬ 
can,  Sax.  verfoeken ,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  entreat ;  to  fupplicate ;  to  implore  ;  fometimes  before  a 
perfon. 

I  befeech  you,  Sir,  pardon  me ;  it  is  only  a  letter  from  my 
brother,  that  I  have  not  all  over-read.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

I  befeech  thee  for  my  fon  Onefimus,  whom  I  have  begotten  in 
my  bonds.  Philemon ,  i  o. 

I,  in  the  anguifh  of  my  heart,  befeech  you 
To  quit  the  dreadful  purpofe  of  your  foul.  Addifon  s  Cato . 

2.  To  beg;  to  a(k ;  before  a  thing. 

But  Eve  fell  humble,  and  befought 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint.  Par.  LoJl ,  b.  x. 
Before  I  come  to  them,  I  befeech  your  patience,  whild  I 
fpeak  fomething  to  ouifelves  here  prefent.  Sprat. 

To  Bese'em.  v.n.  [beziemen,  Dutch.]  To  become;  to  be  fit ; 
to  be  decent  for. 

What  form  of  fpccch,  or  behaviour,  befeemeih  us  in  our  pray¬ 


ers  to  Almighty  God  ? 
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Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  34* 


Befeems  thee  not,  in  whom  fuch  virtues  fpring. 

Fairfax ,  b.  i.  fanz.  78* 
Verona’s  ancient  citizens 
Cad  by  their  brave  befeeming  ornaments. 

Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet . 
What  thoughts  he  had,  befeems  not  me  to  fay  ; 

Though  fome  furmife  he  went  to  fad  and  pray.  Dry  den. 

Bf.se'en.  particip.  [from  befte.  Skinner.  I  his  word  I  have  only 
found  in  Spenf er.]  Adapted  ;  adjuded  ;  becoming. 

Forth  came  that  ancient  lord  and  aged  queen, 

Armed  in  antique  robes  down  to  the  ground, 

And  fad  habiliments,  right  well  befecn.  Fairy  ^ ueen ,  b.\. 
To  Bese't.  v.  a.  pret.  1  befet-,  lhavebefet.  [bepitran,  Sax.] 

1.  To  befiege;  to  hem  in;  to  inclofe,  as  with  a  fiege. 

Follow  him  that’s  fled  ; 

The  thicket  is  befet ,  he  cannot  ’fcape.  Shakef.  T.  G.  of  Ver. 

Now,  Caefar,  let  thy  troops  befet  our  gates. 

And  barr  each  avenue - - 

Cato  (hall  open  to  himfelf  a  paflage,  Addifon’s  Cato. 

I  know  thou  look’d  on  me,  as  on  a  wretch 
Befet  with  ills,  and  cover’d  with  misfortunes.  Addif.  Cate . 

2.  To  embarrafs  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  entangle  without  any  means  of 
efcape. 

Now,  daughter  Sylvia,  you  are  hard  befet. 

Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Thus  Adam,  fore  befet,  rcply’d.  Miltons  Par.  LoJl ,  b.  x. 
Sure,  or  I  read  her  vifage  much  amifs, 

Or  grief  befets  her  hard.  Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

We  be  in  this  world  befet  with  fundry  uneafine(Tes,  didraefed 
with  different  defires.  Locke. 

3.  To  waylay  ;  to  furround. 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon  ;  we’re  befet  with  thieves ; 
Refcue  thy  miffrefs.  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverfe, 

And  therefore  hated,  therefore  fo  befet 
With  foes,  for  daring  fingle  to  be  jud.  Paradife  LoJl,  b.  xi. 
True  fortitude  I  take  to  be  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  a  man’s  felf, 
and  an  undidurbed  doing  his  duty,  whatever  evil  befets ,  or  dan¬ 
ger  lies  in  his  way.  Locke. 

4.  To  fall  upon  ;  to  harrafs. 

But  they  him  fpying,  both  with  greedy  force 
At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  him  befet 

With  ltrokes  of  mortal  deel.  Fairy  Ahieen,  b.  ii.  cant,  if; 
To  Beshre'w.  v.  a.  [The  original  of  this  word  is  fomewhat  ob- 
feure ;  as  it  evidently  implies  to  wifi  ill,  fome  derive  it  from 
befehryen ,  Germ,  to  enchant.  Topfel,  in  his  Book  of  Animals , 
deduces  it  from  the  Jhrew  moufe,  an  animal,  fays  he,  fo  poifo- 
nous,  that  its  bite  is  a  fevere  curfe.  A  Jhrew  likewife  fignifies 
a  fcolding  woman  ;  but  its  origin  is  not  known.] 

1.  To  widi  a  curfe  to. 

Nay,  quoth  the  cock  ;  but  I  beforew  us  both. 

If  I  believe  a  faint  upon  his  oath.  Dryden’s  Fables . 

2.  To  happen  ill  to. 

Bejhrew  thee,  coufin,  which  did’d  lead  me  forth 
Of  that  fweet  way  I  was  in  to  defpair.  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

Now  much  bejhrew  my  manners,  and  my  pride, 

If  Hermia  meant  to  fay  Lyfander  lied.  Shakefp . 

Besi'des.  \prep‘  [from  be  and  fide.] 

1 .  At  the  fide  of  another ;  near. 

Be  fide  the  hearfe  a  fruitful  palmtree  grows. 

Ennobled  fince  by  this  great  funeral.  Fairfax ,  b.  IW.Jl.  72. 
He  caufed  me  to  fit  down  befule  him.  Bacon's  N.  Atlantis . 
At  his  right  hand,  Viidory 

Sat  eagle-wing’d  :  befide  him  hung  his  bow.  Par.  LoJl,  b.  vi* 
Fair  Lavinia  fled  the  fire 

Before  the  gods,  and  dood  befide  her  fixe.  Dry  den’s  ALncid. 

Fair  is  the  kingcup  that  in  meadow  blows  ; 

Fair  is  the  daify  that  befide  her  grows.  Gay’s  Pajlorals ► 

Now  under  hanging  mountains, 

Befide  the  falls  of  fountains. 

Unheard,  unknown. 

He  makes  his  moan. 

2.  Over  and  above. 

Doubtlefs,  in  man  there  is  a  nature  found, 

Befide  the  fenfes,  and  above  them  far.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

In  brutes,  befides  the  exercife  of  fenfitive  perception  and 
imagination,  there  are  lodged  indindls  antecedent  to  their  ima¬ 
ginative  faculty.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

We  may  be  fure  there  were  great  numbers  of  wife  and 
learned  men,  befide  thofe  whofe  names  are  in  the  chridian  re¬ 
cords,  who  took  care  to  examine  our  Saviour's  hidory. 

Addif  on  on  the  ChriJlian  R  ligivn. 
Precepts  of  morality,  befides  the  natural  corruption  of  our 
tempers,  are  abdradted  from  ideas  of  fenfe. 

Addifon  s  Ejfay  on  the  Georgicks. 

3.  Not  according  to,  though  not  contrary  ;  as  we  fay,  fome 
things  are  befide  nature,  fome  are  contrary  to  nature. 

I  he  Stoicks  did  hold  a  neceffary  connexion  of  caufes ;  but 
they  believed,  that  God  doth  a&  preeter  <0  contra  vaturam,  be- 
2  fidci 


Pope’s  St.  Cec cilia. 
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files  art-1  agalnft  nature.  Bramhall  againfl  Hobbit. 

To  fay  a  thing  is  a  chance,  as  it  relates  to  fecond  caufes,  fig- 
nifies  no  more,  than  that  there  are  fome  events  befide  the  know- 
ledge,  purpofe,  expectation,  and  power  of  fecond  caules.  South. 

Providence  often  difpofes  of  things  by  a  method  befide,  and 
above  the  difeoveries  of  man’s  reafon.  South. 

It  is  befide  my  prefent  bufinefs  to  enlarge  upon  this  fpecula- 
tion.  Locke. 

4.  Out  of;  in  a  {fate  of  deviating  from. 

You  are  too  wilful  blame, 

And,  fince  your  coming  here,  have  done 
Enough  to  put  him  quite  befides  his  patience.  Shakefp.  II.  IV. 

Of  vagabonds  we  fay. 

That  they  are  ne’er  befide  their  way.  Hudibras ,  cant.  i. 

Thefe  may  ferve  as  landmarks,  to  ihew  what  lies  in  the  di-  * 
reel  way  of  truth,  or  is  quite  befides  it.  '  Locke. 

5.  Before  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  out  of ;  as,  befide  himfelf ;  out  of. 
the  order  of  rational  beings  ;  out  of  his  wits. 

They  be  carried  befides  themfelves ,  to  whom  the  dignity  of 

publick  prayer  doth  not  difeover  fomewhat  more  fitnefs  in  men 

of  gravity,  than  in  children.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  §  31. 

Only  be  patient,  till  we  have  appeas’d 

The  multitude,  befide  themfelves  with  fear.  Shakefp.  J.  Caf. 

Feftus  laid  with  a  loud  voice,  Paul,  thou  art  befide  thyfilf : 

much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad.  Adis ,  xxvi.  24. 

Beside.  1  , 

T)  }  adv. 

Br SIDES.  ) 

1.  More  than  that ;  over  and  above. 

If  Caffio  do  remain. 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 

That  makes  me  ugly  ;  and,  befides ,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him  ;  there  Hand  I  in  peril.  Othello. 

Befides ,  you  know  not,  while  you  here  attend, 

Th’  unworthy  fate  of  your  unhappy  friend.  Dry  den’ s  ALn. 

That  man  that  doth  not  know  thofe  things,  which  are  of  ne- 
ceffity  for  him  to  know,  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he 
may  know  befides.  ,  Tillotfon ,  ferm.  i. 

Some  wondered,  that  the  Turk  never  attacks  this  treafury. 
But,  befides ,  that  he  has  attempted  it  formerly  with  no  fuccefs, 
it  is  certain  the  Venetians  keep  too  watchful  an  eye. 

Addi fin’s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

2.  Not  in  this  number;  beyond  this  clafs ;  not  included  here. 

And  the  men  faid  unto  Lot,  haft  thou  here  any  befides.  ? 

Genefis ,  xix.  12. 

Outlaws  and  robbers,  who  break  with  ail  the  world  befides , 
muft  keep  faith  among  themfelves.  Locke. 

All  that  we  feel  of  it,  begins  and  ends 
In  the  fmall  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends ; 

To  all  befide  as  much  an  empty  fliade, 

An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Csefar  dead.  Pope’s  Effay  on  Man. 

And  dead,  as  living,  ’tis  our  author’s  pride 
Still  to  charm  thofe  who  charm  the  world  befide.  Pope. 
BesPdery.  n.fi  A  fpecies  of  pear,  which  fee. 

To  BesPege.  v.  a.  [from  fiege.]  To  beleaguer;  to  lay  fiege 
to  ;  to  befet  with  armed  forces  ;  to  endeavour  to  win  a  town 
or  fortrefs,  by  furrounding  it  with  an  army,  and  forcing  the 
defendants,  either  by  violence  or  famine,  to  give  admiffion. 

And  he  fhall  befiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high  and 
fenced  walls  come  down.  Deut.  xxvni.  52. 

The  queen,  with  all  the  northern  earls  and  lords, 

Intend  here  to  befiege  you  in  your  caftle.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
BesPeger.  n.f.  from,  befiege.']  One  employed  in  a  fiege. 

There  is  hardly  a  town  taken,  in  the  common  forms,  where 
the  befiegers  have  not  the  worfe  of  the  bargain.  Swift. 

To  Beslu'bber.  v.  a.  [from /lubber.]  Todawb;  to  fmear. 

He  perfuaded  us  to  tickle  our  nofes  with  fpeargrafs,  and  make 
them  bleed  ;  and  then  beflubber  our  garments  with  it,  and  fwear 
it  was  the  blood  of  true  men.  Shakefp.  Henry  1  . 

To  Besme'ar.  v.  a.  [from  fmear.]  .  ■ ■ 

j.  To  bedawb;  to  overfpread  with  fomething  that  tricks  on. 

He  lay  as  in  a  dream  of  deep  delight, 

Befmear’d  with  precious  balm,  whofe  virtuous  might 
Did  heal  his  wounds.  Fairy  Afueen,  b.  1.  cant.  n. 

That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 

Yet  when  I  faw  it  laft,  it  was  befmear’d 

As  black  as  V ulcan.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Nig  it. 

Firft  Moloch  !  horrid  king  !  befmear  d  with  blood 
Of  human  facrifice,  and  parents  tears.  Paradife  Lofi ,  b.  1. 

Her  fainting  hand  let  fall  the  fword,  befmear’d 
With  blood.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

Her  gufhing  blood  the  pavement  all  befmear  d.  Dryden. 
2.  To  foil ;  to  foul. 

Mv  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude  . 

So  much  befmear  it.  _  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

To  BesmPrch.  v.  a.  To  foil ;  to  difcolour. 

Perhaps  he  loves  you  now, 

And  now  no  foil  of  cauteldoth  befinirch 

The  virtue  of  his  will.  .  Shakefp.  I  am  et. 

Our  gaynefs,  and  our  gilt,  are  all  befinirch  d  A 

With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field.  Shakefp.  Henry 
ToBesmo'ke.  v.  a.  [from finoke.] 

1.  To  foul  with  fmokc. 
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2.  To  harden  of  dry  in  finoke. 

To  Besmu't.  v.  a.  [fro n\finut.]  To  blacken  with  fmokc  of  foot. 
Be'som.  n.f  [beym,  beyma,  Saxon.]  An  inftrument  to  fwcep 

with,,  K 

Bacon  commended  an  old  man  that  fold  befems :  a  proud 
young  fellow  came  to  him  for  a  befom  upon  trull;  the  old  man 
faid,  borrow  of  thy  back  and  belly,  they  will  never  afk  thee  a- 
gain  ;  I  fhall  dun  thee  every  day.  Baron’s  Apophthegms. 

I  will  fweep  it  with  the  befom  of  deftrudtion,  faith  the  Lord 
of  h oils.  Ifiaiah,  xiv.  22. 

To  Beso'rt.  v.  a.  [from  fort.]  To  fiat ;  to  fit;  to  become. 

Such  men  as  may  b'efort  your  age, 

And  know  themfelves  and  you.  .Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Beso/rt  .n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Company;  attendance;  train. 

I  crave  fit  difpofition  for  my  wife, 

With  fuch  accommodation  and  befort , 

As  levels  with  her  breeding.  Shakefp.  Othe.lo. 

To  Beso't.  v.  a.  [from  fit. ] 

1.  To  infatuate  ;  to  ftupify  ;  to  dull ;  to  take  away  the  fenfes. 

Swinifh  gluttony 

Ne’er  looks  to  heav’n  amidft  his  gorgeous  feaft, 

But,  with  befitted  bafe  ingratitude, 

Crams  and  blafphemes  his  feeder.  '  Milton. 

Or  fools  befitted  with  their  crimes, 

That  know  not  how  to  fhift  betimes.  Hudibras,  p.  iii.  c.  ii. 

He  is  befitted,  and  has.  loft  his  reafon  ;  and  what  then  can 
there  be  for  religion  to  take  hold  of  him  by.  South. 

2.  To  make  to  doat. 

Paris,  you  fpeak 

Like  one  befitted  on  your  fweet  delights. 

Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Creffida . 

Truft  not  thy  beauty  ;  but  reftore  the  prize, 

Which  he,  befitted  on  that  face  and  eyes, 

Would  rend  from  us.  Dry  fen  s  Fables . 

Beso'ught.  [part. paffive  of  befecch-,  which  fee.] 

Haften  to  appeafe 
Th’  incen fed  Father,  and  th’  incenfed  Son, 

While  pardon  may  be  found,  in  time  befought. 

Milt.  Paradife  Lofi,  b.  v.  /.  84P. 

To  Bespa'ngle.  v.  a.  [from  fpanglc.]  I  o  adorn  with  lpan- 
gles  ;  to  befprinkle  with  fomething  fhining. 

Not  Berenice’s  locks  firft  role  fo  bright, 

The  heav’ns  befpangling  with  difhevell’d  light.  Pope. 

To  Bespa'tter.  v.  a.  [from  fpatter.]  To  loil  by  throwing 
filth  ;  to  fpot  or  fprinkle  with  dirt  or  water. 

Thofe  who  will  not  take  vice  into  their  bofoms,  fhall  yet 
have  it  befpatter  their  faces.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  §  5. 

His  weapons  are  the  fame  which  women  and  children  ufe  ; 
a  pin  to  fcratch,  and  a  fquirt  to  befpatter.  Swift ,  lett.  lxix. 
Fair  Britain,  in  the  monarch  bleft. 

Whom  never  fadlion  could  befpatter.  Swift. 

To  BespaVl.  v.  a.  [from  fp awl.]  To  dawb  with  fpittle. 

To  Bespe'aic.  v.  a.  I  befpoke ,  or  befpake  ;  I  have  befpoke ,  or  bc~ 

fpoken.  [from  fpeak.]  .  4 

1.  To  order,  or  entreat  any  thing  beforehand,  or  againft  a  future 

time. 

If  you  will  marry,  make  your  loves  to  me; 

My  lady  is  befpoke.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worfhip  did  befpeak. . 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

When  Baboon  came  to  Strutt’s  eftate,  his  tradefmen  waited 
upon  him,  to  befpeak  his  cuftom.  Arbuthnot’ s  Hifi.  of  J.  Bull. 

A  heavy  writer  was  to  be  encouraged,  and  accordingly  many 
thoufand  copies  were  befpoke.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  way  by  a  previous  apology. 

My  preface  looks  as  if  I  were  afraid  of  my  reader,  by  fo  te¬ 
dious  a  befpeaking  of  him.  *  Dryden. 

3.  To  forebode  ;  to  tell  fomething  beforehand. 

Thy  ftarted  fears  befpoke  dangers,  and  formed  ominous  prog- 

nofticks,  in  order  to  fcare  the  allies.  Swift,  Examin.  N°  45. 

4.  To  fpeak  to ;  to  addrefs.  This  fenfe  is  chiefly  poetical. 

With  hearty  words  her  knight  fhe  ’gan  to  chear, 

And,  in  her  modeft  manner,  thus  befpake, . 

Dear  knight.  Fairy  ^ueen,  b.  i.  cant.  i.  fianss.  o. 

At  length  with  indignation  thus  he  broke 
His  awful  filence,  and  the  powers  befpoke.  Dryden. 

Then  flaring  on  her  with  a  ghaftly  look, 

And  hollow  voice,  he  thus  the  queen  befpoke.  Dryden. 

5.  To  betoken;  to  fhew.  .  . 

When  the  abbot  of  St.  Martin  was  born,  he  had  fo  little  ol 

the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  befpoke  him  rather  a  monfter.  Locke. 

He  has  difpatch’d  me  hence. 

With  orders  that  befpeak  a  mind  compos  d.  Addifon  s  Cato. 
Bespe'aker.  n.f.  [from  befpeak.]  He  that  befpeaks  anything. 
They  mean  not  with  love  to  the  bejpeaker  of  the  work,  but 
delight  in  the  work  itfelf.  Cotton’s  Architect. 

To  Bespe'ckle.  v.  a.  [from  fpeckle.]  To  mark  with  fpeckles, 

ToBespe'w.  v.  a.  [from  fpew.]  T o  dawb  with  fpew  or  vomit. 
To  Bespi'ce.  v.  a.  [from  fpice.]  To  feafon  with  fpices. 

'T  hou  might’ft  befpice  a  cup 

To  give  mine  enemy  alafting  wink.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 
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To  Bespi't.  v.  a.  I  bcfpat ,  or  be/pit ;  I  have  be/plt,  or  Iv/pittcn. 
[from  fp‘t.]  To  dawb  with  fpittle. 

Bespo'ke.  [irrcg.  particip.  from  befpcak  ;  which  fee.] 

To  Bespo't.  v.  a.  [from /pot.]  To  mark  with  fpOts. 

Mildew  rcfts  on  the  wheat,  be/potting  the  ftalks  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colour  from  the  natural.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Bespre'ad.  v.  a.  [from /pread.]  To  fprcad  over ;  to  co¬ 
ver  over. 

His  nuptial  bed, 

With  curious  needles  wrought,  and  painted  flowers  be/pread. 

Dryden-. 

The  globe  is  equally  be/pread ;  fo  that  no  place  wants  proper 
Inhabitants.  Derhams  Phypco-Theology. 

To  BespriVkle.  v.  a.  [from /pr inkle.]  To  fprinkle  over ;  to 
fcatter  over. 

He  indeed,  imitating  the  father  poet,  whofe  life  he  had  alfo 
written,  hath  be/prinkled  his  work  with  many  fabulofities. 

Browns  Vulgar  Err our s,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

A  purple  flood 

-Flows  from  the  trunk,  that  welters  in  the  blood  : 

The  bed  be/prinkles ,  and  bedews  the  ground.  Dryden. 

To  Bespu'tter.  v.  a.  [from /putter.]  To  fputter  over  fome- 
thing  ;  to  dawb  any  thing  by  fputtering,  or  throwing  out  fpit¬ 
tle  upon  it. 

Best.  adj.  the fuperlative  from  good,  [bet,  berepa,  beryr,  good, 
better,  beft,  Saxon.] 

4 .  Molt  good  ;  that  which  has  good  qualities  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree. 

And  he  will  take  your  fields,  even  the  left  of  them,  and  give 
them  to  his  fervants.  T  Samuel,\ iii.  14* 

When  the  heft  things  are  not  poflible,  the  beft  may  be  made 
of  thofe  that  are.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  9. 

When  he  is  heft,  he  is  a  little  more  than  a  man ;  and  when 
he  is  worft,  he  is  a  little  better  than  a  beaft.  Shake/p.  M.  of  Ven. 

I  think  it  a  good  argument  to  fay,  the  infinitely  wife  God 
hath  made  it  fo  :  and  therefore  it  is  beft.  But  it  is  too  much 
'confidence  of  our  own  wifdom,  to  fay,  I  think  it  beft ,  and 
therefore  God  hath  made  it  fo.  Locke. 

An  evil  intention  perverts  the  beft  adions,  and  makes  them 
fins.  Addi/on.  Spectator,  N°  213. 

2.  The  beft.  The  utmoft  power  ;  the  ftrongeft  endeavour ;  the 
moft  ;  the  higheft  perfection. 

I  profefs  not  talking :  only  this. 

Let  each  man  do  his  beft.  Shake/p.  Henry  IV".  p.  i. 

The  duke  did  his  beft  to  come  down.  Bacon's  War  with  Sp. 
He  does  this  to  the  beft  of  his  power.  Locke. 

My  friend,  faid  he,  our  fport  is  at  the  beft.  Addif.  Ovid. 

3.  To  make  the  beft.  To  carry  to  its  greateft  perfection  j  to  im¬ 
prove  to  the  utmoft. 

Let  there  be  freedom  to  carry  their  commodities  where  they 
may  make  the  beft  of  them,  except  there  be  fome  fpecial  caufe 
of  caution.  Bacon. 

His  father  left  him  an  hundred  drachmas  ;  Alnafchar,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  beft  of  it,  laid  it  out  in  glafles.  Addi/on.  Sped}. 

We  fet  fail,  and  made  the  beft  of  our  way,  till  we  were 
forced,  by  contrary  winds,  into  St.  Remo.  Addi/on  on  Italy. 

Best.  adv.  [from  well.]  In  the  higheft  degree  of  goodnefs. 

He  fhall  dwell  in  that  place  where  he  fhall  choofe  in  one  of 
thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him  beft.  Deut.  xxiii.  16. 

Best  is  fometimes  ufed  in  compofition. 

Thefe  latter  befl-be-truflfpies  had  fome  of  them  further  in- 
ftrudions,  to  draw  off"  the  beft  friends  and  fervants  of  Perkin, 
by  making  remonftrances  to  them,  how  weakly  his  enterprize 
and  hopes  were  built.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

By  this  law  of  loving  even  our  enemies,  the  chriftian  religion 
difeovers  itfelf  to  be  the  moft  generous  and  befinatured  inftitu- 
tion  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Tillot/on ,  fermon  v. 

To  Besta'in.  v.  a.  [from  fain.]  To  mark  with  ftains  ;  to 
fpot. 

We  will  not  line  his  thin  beflained  cloke 
With  our  pure  honours.  Shake/p.  King  John. 

ToBeste'ad.  v.a.  \bejled-,  I  have  hefted,  [from flead.] 

1.  To  profit. 

Hence  vain  deluding  joys, 

The  brood  of  folly,  without  father  bred, 

How  little  you  befiead , 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with-all  your  toys.  Milton. 

2.  To  treat;  to  accommodate. 

And  they  fhall  pafs  through  it  hardly  befiead ,  and  hungry. 

1/aiahy  viii.  2  r. 

Be'stial.  adj.  [from  beaft.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  beaft,  or  to  the  clafs  of  beafts. 

His  wild  diforder’d  walk,  his  haggard  eyes. 

Did  all  the  beftial  citizens  furprize.  Dryden  s  Hind  and  P. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  beafts  ;  brutal ;  below  the  dignity  of 
rcafon  or  humanity  ;  carnal. 

I  have  loft  the  immortal  part  of  myfelf,  and  what  remains  is 
lefiial.  Shake/p.  Othello. 

Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury, 

And  beftial  appetite,  in  change  of  luft.  Shake/p.  Rich.  III. 

For  thofe,  the  race  of  Ifrael  oft  forfook 
I  heir  living  ftrength,  and,  unfrequented,  left 


Milton. 


His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
To  beftial  gods.  Milton's  Par  a  dip  Loft,  b.  i.  /.  4-3S4 

The  things  promifed  are  not  grofs  and  carnal,  luch  as  may 
court  and  gratify  the  mo beftial  part  of  us.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Bestia'liity.  n.f  [from  befliai]  The  quality  of  beafts ;  de¬ 
generacy  from  human  nature. 

What  can  be  a  greater  abfurdity,  than  to  affirm  bepiality  to 
be  the  efience  of  humanity,  and  darknefs  the  center  of  light  ? 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scriblerus. 

Be'stiallv.  adv.  [from  beftial. J  Brutally  ;  in  a  manner  be¬ 
low  humanity. 

To  BestFck.  v.  a.  prefer.  I  befluck,  I  have  bepuck.  [from  flick.] 
To  ftick  over  with  any  thing  ;  to  mark  any  thing  by  infixing 
points  or  fpots  here  and  there. 

Truth  fhall  retire, 

Bepuck  with  fland’rous  darts ;  and  works  of  faith 
Rarely  be  found.  Milt.  Par.  Lop,  b.  xii.  /.  53 6. 

To  Besti'r.  v.  a.  [from pir.] 

1.  To  put  into  vigorous  adion.  It  is  feldom  ufed  otherwife  than 
with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

As  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  fleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 

Rouze  and  befiir  themfelves  ere  well  awake. 

Bepirs  her  then,  and  from  each  tender  ftalk 
Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields. 

She  gathers.  Par.  Lop,  b.  v. 

But,  as  a  dog  that  turns  the  fpit, 

Bepirs  him/eip  and  plies  his  feet 
To  climb  the  wheel,  but  all  in  vain. 

His  own  weight  brings  him  down  again .  Hudibras,  p.  II.  c.  III. 
What  aileth  them,  that  they  muft  needs  bepir  them/elves  to 
get  in  air,  to  maintain  the  creature’s  life  ?  Ray  on  Creation . 

2.  It  is  ufed  by  Shake/peare  with  a  common  word. 

I  am  fcarce  in  breath,  my  lord. — No  marvel  you  have  fobe- 
pirred  your  valour,  you  cowardly  rafeal !  S/oake/p.  King  Lear . 

To  BESTOW,  v.  a.  [ bepeden ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  give  ;  to  confer  upon. 

All  men  would  willingly  have  yielded  him  praife ;  but  his 
nature  was  fuch  as  to  bejtow  it  upon  himfelf,  before  any  could 
give  it.  Sidney. 

All  the  dedicate  things  of  the  houfe  of  the  Lord  did  they  be- 
Pow  upon  Baalim.  2  Chron.  xxiv.  7. 

Sir  Julius  Caefar  had,  in  his  office,  the  difpofition  of  the  fix 
darks  places ;  which  he  had  beft  owed  to  fuch  perfons  as  he 
thought  fit.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  give  as  charity. 

Our  Saviour  doth  plainly  witnefs,  that  there  fhould  not  be 
as  much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  bepowed  for  his  fake,  without  re¬ 
ward.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  §  8. 

And  though  he  was  unfatisfied  in  getting. 

Which  was  a  fin  ;  yet  in  bePowing ,  madam, 

He  was  moft  princely.  Shake/p.  Henry  VIII. 

Spain  to  your  gift  alone  her  Indies  owes ; 

For  what  the  pow’rful  takes  not,  he  beftows.  Dryden: 

You  always  exceed  expedations :  as  if  yours  was  not  your 
own,  but  to  bepow  on  wanting  merit.  Dryden' s  Fables ,  Ded. 

3.  To  give  in  marriage. 

Good  rev’rend  father,  make  my  perfon  yours ; 

And  tell  me  how  you  would  bepow  yourfelf.  Shake/p. 

I  could  have  bcjtowed  her  upon  a  fine  gentleman,  who  ex¬ 
tremely  admired  her.  Tatler,  N°  75. 

4.  To  give  as  a  prefent. 

Pure  oil  and  incenfe  on  the  fire  they  throw. 

And  fat  of  vidims  which  his  friends  be/low.  Dryden : 

5.  To  apply. 

The  fea  was  not  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  element ;  other- 
wife  the  whole  force  of  the  war  would  infallibly  have  been  be- 
Powed  there.  Swift. 

6.  To  lay  out  upon. 

And  thou  (halt  bepovo  that  money  for  whatfoever  thy  foul 
lufteth  after,  for  oxen,  for  fheep,  or  for  wine.  Deut.  xiv.  26. 

7;  To  lay  up;  to  flow;  to  place. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  tower,  he  took  them  from  their 
hand,  and  bepowed  them  in  the  houfe.  2  Kings,  v.  24. 

Besto  wer.  n.f.  [from  bepow.]  Giver;  he  that  confers  any 
thing ;  difpofer. 

I  hey  all  agree  in  making  one  fupreme  God ;  and  that  there 
are  feveral  beings  that  are  to  be  worfhipped  under  him ;  fome  as 
the  bepowers  of  thrones,  but  fubordinate  to  theSuprem e.Stillingp. 

Bestra'ught.  particip.  [Of  this  participle  I  have  not  found  the 
verb  ;  by  analogy  we  may  derive  it  from  bepraft ;  perhaps  it  is 
corrupted  from  diflraught.]  Diftraded  ;  mad ;  out  of  one’s 
fenfes  ;  out  of  one’s  wits. 

Afk  Marian,  the  fat  alewife,  if  fhe  knew  me  not.  What ! 

I  am  not  bePraught.  Shake/p.  Tam.  the  Shrew. 

To  Bestre'w.  v.  a.  particip.  paffi  befirewed,  or  bprown.  [from 
Preiv.]  To  fprinkle  over. 

So  thick  bePrcwn , 


Abjed  and  loft  lay  thefe,  covering  the  flood.  Par.  Lop ,  b.  i. 
To  Bestri'de.v.  a.  I  beprid ;  I1——  '  "  '  ’  . 


.  have  beprid,  or  bePridden.  [from 

pride.] 

j .  'Fo  ftridc  over  any  thing ;  to  have  any  thing  between  one’s  legs. 

Why 
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W  hy,  man,  he  doth  bejiride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  colofl'us.  Shakefp.  ‘Julius  Ceefar, 

Make  him  bejiride  the  ocean,  and  mankind 
Aik  his  confent,  to  ufe  the  Tea  and  wind.  Waller . 

2.  To  ftep  over. 

That  I  fee  thee  here. 

Thou  noble  thing!  more  dances  my  rapt  heart; 

Than  when  I  firft  my  wedded  miftrefs  law 

Bejiride  my  threlhold.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

3.  It  is  often  ufed  of  riding. 

He  bejlrides  the  lazy  pacing  clouds. 

And  fails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air.  Shakefp.  Rom.  andjul. 

That  horfe,  that  thou  fo  often  hall  bejlrid: 

That  horfe,  that  I  fo  carefully  have  drefs’d.  Shakefp.  R.  II. 

Venetians  do  not  more  uncouthly  ride, 

Than  did  their  lubber  Hate  mankind  bejiride.  Dry  den. 

The  bounding  fteed  you  pompoufly  bejiride , 

Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleafure  and  the  pride.  Pope. 

4.  It  is  ufed  fometimes  of  a  man  Handing  over  fomething  which 
he  defends. 

He  bejlrid 

An  o’erprefs’d  Roman,  and  i’  th’  conful’s  view 
Slew  three  oppofers :  Tarquin’s  felf  he  met, 

And  ftruck  him  on  his  knee.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Let  us  rather 

Hold  fafl  the  mortal  fword;  and,  like  good  men, 

Bejiride  our  downfaln  birthdom.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

If  thou  fee  me  down  in  the  battle,  and  bejiride  me,  fo  ;  ’tis 
a  point  of  friendlhip.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

He  doth  beflride  a  bleeding  land, 

Gafping  for  life,  under  great  Bolingbroke.  Shak.  Henry  IV. 
To  Bestu'd.  v.  a.  [from  find.]  To  adorn  with  Ituds,  or  {tun¬ 
ing  prominences. 

Th’  unfought  diamonds 
Would  fo  emblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep. 

And  fo  bejlud  with  liars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inur’d  to  light.  Milton . 

BET.  n.f.  [pebbian,  to  wager  ;  peb,  a  wager,  Sax.  from  which 
the  etymologilts  derive  bet.  I  foould  rather  imagine  it  to  come 
from  beran,  to  mend,  encreafe,  or  better ,  as  a  bet  cncreafes  the 
original  wager. ]  A  wager  ;  fomething  laid  to  be  won  upon 
certain  conditions. 

The  hoary  fool,  who  many  days 
Has  ltruggl’d  with  continu’d  forroWj 
Renews  his  hope,  and  blindly  lays 

The  defp’rate  bet  upon  tomorrow.  prior. 

His  pride  was  in  piquette, 

Newmarket  fame,  and  judgment  at  a  bet:  Tope. 

To  Bet.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  wager;  to  Hake  at  a 
wager. 

He  drew  a  good  bow :  and  dead  ?  John  of  Gaunt  loved  him 
well,  and  betted  much  upon  his  head.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p,  ii. 
He  flies  the  court  for  want  of  clothes. 

Cries  out  ’gainll  cocking,  fince  he  cannot  bet.  B.  Johnfon. 

The  god,  unhappily  engag’d, 

Complain’d,  and  figh’d,  and  cry’d,  and  fretted. 

Loll  ev’ry  earthly  thing  he  betted.  Prior. 

Bet.  The  old  preterite  of  beat. 

He  {laid  for  a  better  hour,  till  the  hammer  had  wrought  and 
bet  the  party  more  pliant.  Bacoris  Henry  VII. 

To  Beta'ke.  v.  a.  preter.  I  betook ;  part,  paflf.  betaken,  [from 
take.] 

1.  To  take  ;  to  feize  :  an  obfolete  fenfe. 

Then  to  his  hands  that  writ  he  did  betake , 

Which  he  difclofing  read.  Fairy  Q }ueen ,  b.  i.  c.  xii .Jl.  25. 

2.  To  have  recourfe  to  ;  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

The  adverfe  party  betaking  itfelf  to  fuch  practices  as  men  em¬ 
brace,  when  they  behold  things  brought  to  defperate  extremi¬ 
ties.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §14. 

Thou  tyrant ! 

Do  not  repent  thefe  things ;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  llir :  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  defpair.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

The  reft,  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 
Betook  them,  and  the  neighb’ring  hills  up  tore. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  vi.  1.  663. 

3.  To  apply;  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

With  eafe  fuch  fond  chimeras  we  purfue. 

As  fancy  frames  for  fancy  to  fubdue : 

But  when  ourfelves  to  action  we  betake , 

It  fhuns  the  mint,  like  gold  that  chymifts  make.  Dryden. 
As  my  obfervations  have  been  the  light  whereby  I  have  hi¬ 
therto  fteer’d  my  courfe,  fo  I  here  betake  my  felf  to  them  again. 

Woodward’ s  Natural  H'flory. 

4.  To  move ;  to  remove. 

Soft  foe  withdrew  ;  and,  like  a  wood  nymph  light. 

Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia’s  train, 

Betook  her  to  the  groves.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  ix.  1.  389. 

They  both  betook  them  feveral  ways  ; 

Both  to  deflroy.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  x.  /.  61O. 

ToBf.te'em.  v.  a.  [from  teem.]  To  bring  forth ;  to  bellow; 
to  give. 

VOL.  I. 
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So  would  I,  faid  th’  enchanter,  glad  and  fairi 
Bet  can  to  you  his  fword,  you  to  defend  ; 

But  that  this  weapon’s  pow’r  I  well  have  kend; 
i  o  be  contrary  to  the  work  that  ye  intend.  Fairy  b.  iii 
Belike  lor  want  of  rain  ;  which  I  could  well 
Betecm  them  from  the  tempeft  of  mine  eyfes. 

Shakefp.  Midjummer  Night’s  Dream « 
To  Bet  hi  nk.  v.  a.  I  bethought ;  I  have  bethought,  [from  think.] 

Fo  recal  to  refledlion  ;  to  bring  back  to  conflderation,  or  re¬ 
collection.  It  is  generally  ufed  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun, 
and  of  before  the  lubjeCt  of  thought. 

1  hey  were  fooner  in  danger  than  they  could  almbft  bethink 
themf elves  of  change.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault.  Shak.  Meaf  for  M. 

I,  better  bethinking  myfelf  and  mifliking  his  determination, 
gave  him  this  order.  .  Raleigh’s  Ej/ays. 

He  himfelf, 

Infatiable  of  glory,  had  loft  all : 

Yet  of  another  plea  bethought  him  foon.  Par'ad.  Regained. 

T.  he  nets  were  laid,  yet  the  birds  could  never  bethink  them- 
felves,  till  hamper’d,  and  pall  recovery.  L’  E ft  range. 

Cherippus,  then  in  time  yourfelf  bethink. 

And  what  your  rags  will  yield  by  auCtion  link.  Dryden. 

A  little  conflderation  may  allay  his  heat,  and  make  him  be¬ 
think  himfelf  whether  this  attempt  be  worth  the  venture.  Locke. 
BETHLEHEM,  n.f.  [See  BEDLAM.]  Art  hofpital  for  lu¬ 
ll  aticks, 

Be'thlehemite;  n.f.  [See  BedIamitE.]  Alunatick;  ait 
inhabitant  of  a  madhoufe. 

Betho'ught.  particip.  [from  bethink  ;  which  fee.] 

I  o  Bethra'l.  v.  a.  [from  thrall.]  To  enflave;  to'  conquer; 
to  bring  into  fubjedlion. 

Ne  let  that  wicked  woman  ’fcape  away, 

For  foe  it  is  that  did  my  lord  bethral.  Shakefp.  King  John. 
To  Bethu'mp.  v.  a.  [from  thump.]  To'  beat;  to  lay  blows 
upon  :  a  ludicrous  word. 

I  was  never  fo  bethumpt  with  words, 

Since  firft  I  call’d  my  brother’s  father  dad.  Shak.  King  John* 
To  Be  t  i'de.  v.n.  pret.  It  betidedy  or  betid ;  part.  palT.  betid. 
[from  tib,  Sax.  See  Fide.] 

1.  Fo  happen  to;  to  befal ;  to  bechance  ;  whether  good  or  bad. 

Said  jie  then  to  the  Palmer,  reverend  lire. 

What  great  misfortune  hath  betid  this  knight  ?  Fairy  Quee?t» 
But  fay,  if  our  deliverer  up  to  heav’ri 
Mull  reafeend,  v/hat  will  betide  the  few; 

His  faithful,  left  among  th’  unfaithful  heref. 

The  enemies  of  truth  ?  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft ;  b.  xli.  /.  480, 

2.  Sometimes  it  has  to. 

Neither  know  I; 

What  is  betid  to  Cloten ;  but  remain 

Perplext  in  all.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline * 

3.  To  come  to  pafs;  to  fall  out;  to  happen. 

She,  when  her  turn  was  come  her  tale  to  tell, 

T old  of  a  ftrange  adventure  that  betided , 

Betwixt  the  fox  and  th’  ape  by  him  mifguided.  Spenf  Hubbi 
In  winter’s  tedious  nights,  lit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  ages,  long  ago  betid.  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

Let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters, 

Of  thy  fuccefs  in  love ;  and  what  news  elfe 

Betideth  here  in  abfence  of  thy  friend.  Sh.  Two  Gent.  ofVer. 

4.  To  become. 

If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  thee?  Sh,  Rich.  III. 
Bi  ti  me,  \adv.  [from  by  and  time-,  that  is,  by  the  proper 
Beti'mes.  <  time.] 

1.  Seafonably;  early. 

Send  fuccours,  lords,  and  flop  the  rage  bethne. 

Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  ii; 
To  meafure  life,  learn  thou  betimes ,  and  know 
T oward  folid  good  what  leads  the  neareft  way.  Par.  Reg. 

2.  Soon  ;  before  long  time  has  palled. 

Whiles  they  are  weak,  betimes  with  them  contend ; 

For  when  they  once  to  perfeCt  ftrength  do  grow. 

Strong  wars  they  make.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  r.  iv.  y?.  34. 

He  tires  betimes ,  that  fpurs  too  fall  betimes .  Sh.  Rich.  If. 
There  be  fome  have  an  over  early  ripenefs  in  their  years, 
which  fadeth  betimes  :  thefe  are  lirft,  fuch  as  have  brittle  wits; 
the  edge  whereof  is  foon  turned.  Bacon’s  EJfaysi 

Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ;  that  is, 
enter  upon  a  religious  courfe  betimes.  Tillotfon ,  ferrnon  i» 

Short  is  the  date,  alas  !  of  modern  rhymes ; 

And  ’tis  but  juft  to  let  them  live  betimes .  Pope’s  Effay  on  Crit . 

3.  Early  in  the  day. 

He  that  drinks  all  night,  and  is  hanged  betimes  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  may  fleep  the  founder  next  day.  Sh.  Meafure  for  Meafure < 
They  rofe  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  offered  facrificc; 

1  Macc.  iv.  52. 

BeTre'  }  n‘f’  An  Indian  PIant>  called  water  pepper.  Dirt. 

To  Beto'krn.  v.  a.  [ kxomto!en .] 

I.  To  fignify ;  to  mark  ;  to  reprefent. 

We  know  not  wherefore  churches  fooald  be  the  work,  if,  at 

3  B  this 
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tills  time,  when  they  are  delivered  into  God's  own  poffeffidri, 
ceremonies  fit  to  betoken  fuel,  intents,  and  to  accompany  fuch 
aaions,  be  ufual.  Hooker,  b A.  %  tr. 

1  o  forefhew  ;  to  prcfignify. 

Tii  *  azure»  and  the  mountain’s  brow, 

IlJum  d  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 

Be'toivv  m  n,  •  T  Thomfon  s  Summer,  1.  8o. 

S'  lbetonica>  Lat.J  A  plant. 

n  1C  eav^  are  green,  rough,  and  crenated  on  the  edg-cs:  the 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  fpike  j  the  upper  creft  of  the  flower  is 
avanced,  and  divided  into  two  fegments;  the  beard,  or  lower 
part  o.  the  flower,  is  divided  into  three,  and  the  middle  fer¬ 
ment  is  bifid  j  each  flower  is,  for  the  moll  part,  fucceeded  by 
lour  naked  feeds.  The  fpecies  are,  i.  Common  or  wood  be- 
tony.  2.  Betony,  with  a  white  flower.  3.  Greater  Danifli  betony. 

I  he  firft  is  very  common  in  woods  and  fhady  places,  and  is 
greatly  efteemed  as  a  vulnerary  herb.  Millar 

Betook,  [irreg.  pret.  from  betake  ;  which  fee.] 

too  ™o,Sent W  To  dlfturb  ’  ?««*  »  put 

What  faid  my  man,  when  my  het offal  foul 

To  BETRA^T^^lvTn' ]  ’  md 

1.  1  o  give  into  the  hands  of  enemies  by  treachery,  or  breach  of 
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truft. 


If  ye  be  come  to  betray  me  to  mine  enemies,  feeing  there  is 

no  wrong  in  mme  hands,  the  God  of  our  fathers  look  thereon, 
and  rebuke  if.  ..  ’ 

t  r,  r  •  j  ,  x  Laron,  xn.  17. 

Jcfus  faid  unto  them,  the  Son  of  man  fliall  be  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  men.  Matt.  xvii.  22. 

rot  tear  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  betraying  of  the  fuccours  which 
reafon  offereth.  ri/Y, 

rr  ,  Wijdom,  xvn.  x  2. 

tie  was  not  to  be  won,  either  by  promife  or  reward,  to  A- 
trvr,  the  city.  &&,’r  Hiftory  of  the  Turk. 

2*  i°  dlfc°ver  that  which  has  been  entrufted  to  fecrecy. 

3.  o  marce  known  fomething  that  were  better  concealed. 

Be  fwift  to  hear,  but  be  cautious  of  your  tongue,  left  you 

l  T7jrVgM0ranre;,  .  m,,S'S  **"»»«?  the  Mind. 

4.  To  make  liable  to  fall  into  fomething  inconvenient. 

His  abilities  created  in  him  great  confidence ;  and  this  was 
liKe  enough  to  betray  him  to  great  errours,  and  many  enemies. 

The  bright  genius  is  ready  to  be  fo  forward,  as  often  betrays 

'-r  0!^°  &reat  errours  ln  j  udgment.  IVatts 

5.  1  o  ihow ;  to  difeover ;  in  a  neutral  fenfe. 

The  Veian  and  the  Gabian  tow’rs  fhall  fall. 

And  one  promifeuous  ruin  cover  all ; 

Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  ftone  betray 

n  /  P  aCe  Wrherrfc  once  the  very  ruins  lay.  Addifon  on  Italy 
Betra  yer  n.(.  [from  betray.]  He  that  betrays  ;  a  traitor. 
The  wife  man  doth  to  fay  of  fear,  that  it  is  a  betrayer  of  the 
forces  of  reafonable  underflanding.  Hooker,  b.  v.  S  , 

You  caft  down  your  courage  through  fear,  the  betrayer  of 
all  (uccours  which  reafon  can  afford.  SirJ.  Hayward 

1  hey  are  only  a  few  betrayers  of  their  country ;  they  are  to 
purchafe  com,  perhaps,  at  half  price,  and  vend  k  among  us  to 
the  ruin  of  the  pubhek.  h<f  J 

To  Betri'm.  v.  a  [from  trim.]  To  deck ;  to  drefs ;  to  g 
to  adorn  ;  to  embelhfh  ;  to  beautify  ;  to  decorate.  ^ 

1  hy  banks  with  pionied  and  tulip’d  brims. 

Which  fpungy  April  at  thy  heft  betrims. 

To  make  cold  nymphs  chafte  crowns.  Shake/p.  Tembeft. 
To  Be  troth,  v.a.  [from  troth  ;  betrowen,  Dutch.] 

1 '  1  °  c°ntra<a  f°  X °,ne’  in  ordcr  to  marriage ;  to  affiance. 

He,  in  the  firft  flower  of  my  frefheft  aoe, 

Betrothed  me  unto  the  only  heir  0 

Of  a  moft  mighty  king,  raoft  rich  and  fage.  Fairy  <?.  b.  \ 

T  To  her,  my  lord, 

W  as  1  frothed,  ere  I  Hermia  faw.  Shake fb.Midfum.  N.  Dr 
By  foul’s  publick  promife  Ihe* 

-  as  pold  then,  and  betroth'd  to  Victory.  Cowley’s  Davideis 

2.  To  unite  any  one  to  another  by  promife  of  marriao-e 

And  what  man  is  there  that  hath  betrothed  a  wife,  and  hath 
not  taken  her  ?  let  him  go  and  return  unto  his  houfe. 

3.  To  nominate  to  a  bifhoprick,  in  order  to  confection.’  XX‘  7‘ 

If  any  perfon  be  confecrated  a  bifhop  to  that  church,  where 
unto  he  was  not  before  betrothed,  he  fhall  not  receive  the  habit 
of  confecration,  as  not  being  canonically  promoted.  Avliffe 
To  BetRU  st.  v  a.  [from  trufi.]  To  entruft  ;  to  put  into  die 
power  of  another,  in  confidence  of  fidelity. 

Betrujl  him  with  all  the  good,  which  our  own  capacity  will 
allow  us,  or  his  fufficiency  encourage  us  to  hope  for,  either  in 
tnislife,  or  that  to  come.  Crew's  Cofmdogia  Sacra ,  b.  iii.  <- 
Whatfoeyer  you  would  betrujl  to  your  memory,  let  it  be 
anpoied  in  a  proper  method.  IVatts  s  Improvement  of  the  Mind 
WdRR^The  comParative  good,  [bet,  good,  betepa,  better, 
thing  elfc&S  ^OOD^  “  "  ^  ^  ^  f°me“ 

bnbftn/r  3  h°rfe  ietter  than  the  Neapolitan’s  ;  a  better  bad 
Irabit  of  frowning  than  the  count  Palatine. 

Shakcjp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 


I  have  feeft  better  faces  in  my  time, 

Than  ftand  on  any  fhoulders  that  I  fee 
Before  me  at  this  inftant.  Shakcjp.  King  Lear. 

Having  a  defire  to  depart,  and  be  with  Chrift  j  which  is  far 
better.  pm/  :  2- 

The  Better. 

/.  -The  fupefidrity ;  the  advantage;  with  the  particle  of  before 
him,  or  that,  over  which  the  advantage  is  gained. 

1  he  Corinthians  that  morning;,  as  the  days  before,  had  the 
hettf-  ~  '  Sidney,  b.  xu 

J  he  voyage  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  was  unfortunate;  yet, 
in  fuch  fort,  as  doth  not  break  our  prefeription,  to  have  had 
the  better  of  the  Spaniards.  Bacon's  IVar  with  Spain. 

Dionyfius,  his  countryman,  in  an  epiftle  to  Pompey,  after 
an  exprefs  comparifon,  affords  him  the  better  of  Thucydides. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  8* 
You  think  fit 

T o  get  the  better  of  me,  and  you  fhall ; 

Since  you  will  have  it  fo — I  will  be  yours.  Southerne. 

The  gentleman  had  always  fo  much  the  better  of  the  fatyrift, 
that  the  perfons  touched  did  not  know  where  to  fix  their  re- 
fentment.  Prior,  Preface  to  JAs  Poem. 

2.  Improvement;  as,  for  the  better,  fo  as  to  improve  it. 

If  I  have  altered  him  anywhere  for  the  better,  I  muft  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledge,  that  I  could  have  done  nothino-  with- 

°uthim-  r  Dryden’s  Fab.  Preface. 

Be  tter.  adv.  [comparative  of  well.]  Well,  in  a  greater  degree. 

I  hen  it  was  better  with  me  than  now.  Hof.  vii. 

Better  a  mechanick  rule  were  ftretched  or  broken,  than  a 
great  beauty  were  omitted.  Dryd.  Virg.  Dedication. 

1  he  better  to  underftand  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  one 
■  thing  is  to  be  obferved.  c  iockCm 

He  that  would  know  the  idea  of  infinity,  cannot  do  better , 
than  by  confidering  to  what  infinity  is  attributed.  Locke. 
To  BeYter.  v.a.  [from  the  noun  J 
1 .  To  improve  ;  to  meliorate. 

T  he  very  caufe  of  his  taking  upon  him  our  nature,  was  to 
better  the  quality,  and  to  advance  the  condition  thereof. 

Hooker ,  b.  viii.  §  54. 
He  is  furnifhed  with  my  opinion,  which  is  bettered  with  his 
own  learning.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods. 

Which  I  have  better'd ,  rather  than  decreas’d. 

>  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

But  Jonathan,  to  whom  both  hearts  were  known. 

With  well-tim’d  zeal,  and  with  an  artful  care, 

Reftor’d,  and  better'd  foon,  the  nice  affair.  Cowley's  David 
The  church  of  England,  the  pureft  and  beft  reformed 
church  in  the  world;  fo  well  reformed,  that  it  will  be  found 
eafier  to  alter  than  to  better  its  conftitution.  South. 

The  Romans  took  pains  to  hew  out  a  paflage  for  thefe  lakes, 
to  difeharge  themfelves,  for  the  bettering  of  the  air.  Addifon 

2.  To  furpafs ;  to  exceed. 

I  he  works  of  nature  do  always  aim  at  that  which  cannot 
ht  bettered.  Hooker,  b.  i.  «  5. 

He  hath  born  himfelf  beyond  the  promife  of  his  age;  he 
hath,  indeed,  better  bettered  expectation,  than  you  muffexpeCl 
of  me  to  tell  you.  Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done ;  when  you  fpeak  fweet 

J d  ^ave  you  do  it  ever.  '  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

3.  lo  advance. 

The  king  thought  his  honour  would  fuffer,  during  a  treaty 
to  better  a  party.  BacorCs  H  VIE 

Better,  n.f  [from  the  adjedtive.]  Superiour  in  o-0od- 
nefs.  0 

Their  betters  would  be  hardly  found,  if  they  did  not  live  a- 
mong  men,  but  in  a  wildernefs  by  themfelves..  Hooker,  b.  i. 

I  he  courtefy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better ,  in  that  vou 

arc  “ 4LrfbT  r  ■  u  Shakeft- As d  it. 

1  hat  ye  thus  hofpitably  live, 

Is  mighty  grateful  to  your  betters. 

And  makes  e’en  gods  themfelves  your  debtors.  Prior  • 

I  have  fome  gold  and  filver  by  me,  and  fhall  be  able  to  make 
a  fhift,  when  many  of  my  betters  are  ftarvino-.  Swift 

Bettor,  n.f.  [from  to  bet.]  One  that  lays  betts  or  wa¬ 
gers. 

I  obferved  a  ftranger  among  them,  of  a  genteeler  behaviour 
than  ordinary  ;  but  notwithftanding  he  was  a  very  fair  bettor 
nobody  would  take  him  up.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  12b. 

Be  Try.  n.f.  [probably  a  cant  word,  without  etymology.]  An 
inftrument  to  break  open  doors. 

Record  the  ftratagems,  the  arduous  exploits,  and  the  nodur- 
nal  fealades  of  needy  heroes,  deferibing  the  powerful  betty  or 
the  artful  picklock.  Arbuthnot's  Hifory  off  Bull. 

Between,  frep.  [betpeonan,  betpinan,  Saxon;  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  word  rpa,  two.] 

1 .  In  the  intermediate  fpace. 

What  modes 

Of  fmell  the  headlong  lionefs  between , 

And  hound  fagacious  on  the  tainted  green  ?  Pope. 


2.  From 


B  E  W 

2.  From  one  to  another  ;  noting  intercourie. 

He  mould  thmkhimfelf  unhappy,  if  things  (hould  go  fo  be- 
t-men  them,  as  he  (hould  not  be  able  to  acquit  himfelf  of  i„- 
gramude  towards  them  both.  Vrfr  Ha:r,  VII 

3.  belonging  to  two  m  partnerfhip.  * 

whether  Caftor  and  Pollux,  with  only  one  foul  between 
hem,  which  thinks  and  perceives  in  one  what  the  other  is 
never  confcious  of,  are  not  two  diftindi:  perfons  ?  Locke 

4.  Hearing  relation  to  two. 

If  there  be  any  difcord  or  fuits  between  them  and  any  of  the 
family  they  are  compounded  and  appeafed.  Bacon's  AAadtis. 

lendfhip  requires,  that  it  be  between  two  at  leaf!:;  and  there 
can  be  no  fnendfhip  where  there  are  not  two  friends.  Soul 

5.  In Reparation,  or  diftindtion  of  one  from  the  other. 

Their  natural  conftitutions  put  fo  wide  a  difference  between 
tome  men,  that  art  would  never  mailer.  Locke 

Children  quickly  diftinguifh  between  what  is  required  of 
them,  and  what  not.  £g  ^ 

6.  Between  is  properly  ufed  of  two,  and  among  of  more  ;  but  per- 
naps  this  accuracy  is  not  always  preferved. 

Betwi'xt.  prep.  [betpyx,  Saxon.  It  has  the  fame  fignification 
with  between ,  and  is  indifferently  ufed  for  it.] 

1.  In  the  midft  of  two:  J 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  fmokes, 

Prom  betwixt  two  aged  oaks.  Milton. 

Methinks,  like  two  black  ftorms  on  either  hand, 
ur  Spanifh  army  and  your  Indians  ftand ; 

1  his  only  place  betwixt  the  clouds  is  clear.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 
It  contrad idling  interefts  could  be  mixt, 

Nature  herfelf  has  caft  a  bar  betwixt.  Dry  den's  Aurenzzebe. 

2.  Prom  one  to  another. 

P  ive  years  fince  there  was  fome  fpeech  of  marriage 
/  Betwixt  myfelf  and  her.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

-He  vee.  Inf  In  mafonry  and  joinery,  a  kind  of  fquare,  one 
-He  vie.  5  Jeg  of  which  is  frequently  crooked,  according  to  the 
fweep  of  an  arch  or  vault.  It  is  moveable  on  a  point  or  cen¬ 
tre,  and  fo  may  be  fet  to  any  angle.  An  angle  that  is  not 
lquare,  is  called  a  bevil  angle ,  whether  it  be  more  obtufe,  or 
more  acute,  than  a  right  angle.  Builder's  Did. 

.  f  heir  houfes  are  very  ill  built,  their  walls  bevil ,  without  one 
right  angle  in  any  apartment.  Swift’s  Gulliver's  Travels. 

I  0  '”TIT*  Vm  a‘  Cfrom  t^le  noun.]  To  cut  to  a  bevel  angle, 
rhefe  rabbets  are  ground  fquare;  but  the  rabbets  on  the 
arC  ^eVe^e^  downwards,  that  rain  may  the  freelier 
all  off.  Mo x 011s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

.Be'ver.  See  Beaver. 

Be  verage.  n.  f.  [from  bevere ,  to  drink,  Ital.] 

I*  Drink  ;  liquour  to  be  dfank  in  general. 

I  am  his  cupbearer ; 

If  from  me  he  have  wholefome  beverage. 

Account  me  not  your  fervant.  'Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Grains,  pulfes,  and  all  forts  of  fruits,  either  bread  or  beverage, 
may  be  made  almoft  of  all.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii. 
A  pleafant  beverage  he  prepar’d  before. 

Of  Wine  and  honey  mix’d.  •  Dry  den' s  Fables. 

The  coarfe  lean  gravel  on  the  mountain  fides. 

Scarce  dewy  bev  rage  for  the  bees  provides.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

2.  Beverage ,  or  water  cyder,  is  made  by  putting  the  mure  into  a 
fat,  adding  water,  as  you  defire  it  ffronger  or  fmaller.  The 
water  lhould  Hand  forty  eight  hours  on  it,  before  you  prefs  it; 
when  it  is  prefled,  turn  it  up  immediately.  Mortimer's  Hash, 

3.  A  treat  upon  wearing  a  new  fuit  of  cloaths. 

4*  -A.  treat  at  firft  coming  into  a  prilon,  called  alfo  garnifh, 

BeVy.  n. f.  [ beva ,  Ital.] 

1.  A  flock  of  birds. 

2.  A  company ;  an  affembly. 

And  in  the  midft  thereof,  upon  the  floor, 

A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  fat. 

Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour.  Fairy  ffucen,  b.  ii.  c.  ix. 
They  on  the  plain 

Long  had  not  walk’d,  when,  from  the  tents,  behold 
A  levy  of  fair  women.  Milton's  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  xi.  /.  582. 
Nor  rode  the  nymph  alone, 

Around  a  bevy  of  bright  damfels  fhone.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

To  Bewa'il.  v.  a.  [from  wail.']  To  bemoan;  to  lament;  to 
exprefs  forrow  for. 

In  this  city  he 

Hath  widow’d  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 

Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury.  Shakefp .  Coriolanus. 

Thy  ambition. 

Thou  fcarlet  fin,  robb’d  this  bewailing  land 

Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father  in  law.  Shakefp.  El.  VIII. 

Yet  wifer  Ennius  gave  command  to  all 
His  friends,  not  to  bewail  his  funeral.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

I  cannot  but  bewail ,  as  in  their  firft  principles,  the  rrfiferies 
and  calamities  of  our  children.  AddiJ'on.  Spectator ,  N°  1  27. 
ToBewa're.  y.n.  [from  be  and  ware,  or  wary ;  that  is,  cau¬ 
tious  :  thus,  in  an  old  tteatife,  I  have  found,  be  ye  ware.  See 
Wary.  Eiepapian,  Saicon ;  warer ,  Danifh.] 

To  regard  with  caution  ;  to  be  fufpicious  of  danger  from  :  ge¬ 
nerally  the  particle  of  goes  before  the  thing  which  excites  cau¬ 
tion. 


BEY 


\  ou  mult  beware  of  drawing  or  painting  clouds,  winds,  and 
thunder,  towards  the  bottom  of  your  piece.  Dryden’s  Dufref. 


j-.  - —  your  piece.  Dryden's  Dufref. 

very  one  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  beware  what  he  ad¬ 
mits  for  a  principle; 

Warn’d  by  the  fylph,  oh,  pious  maid,  beware! 

I  ms  to  dnclofe  is  all  thy.  guardian  can  ; 

Lewff  of* }1,  t>u  t  moft  beware  of  man.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  L. 
2.  It  is  obfervable,  that  it  is  only  ufed  in  fuch  forms  of  fpeech  as 
admit  the  word  be  ;  thus  we  fay,  he  may  beware ,  let  him  beware , 
he  will  beware  ;  but  not,  he  did  beware ,  or  he  has  been  ware. 

I  o  Bewe  ep.  v.  a.  [from  weep. J  To  weep  over  or  upon  •  to 
bedew  with  tears. 

Old  fond  eyes, 

Beweep  this  caufe  again ;  I’ll  pluck  ye  out, 

And  caft  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lofe, 

r07  te™pfr<%-  '  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

Larded  all  with  fweet  flowers. 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go. 

To  trUe  l0VCr?°WerS-  "  Sbahfp.  Hamlet . 

ewe  t.  v.a.  [from  wet.]  To  wet;  to  moiften;  to  be¬ 
dew;  to  water.  5 

His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  hewet , 

Can  do  no  fervice  on  her  forrowful  cheeks. 

qn  T)^  /  ...  Shakefp.  Titus  Andronicus. 

To  Be  wi  lder.  v.  a.  [from  wild.]  To  lofe  in  pathlefs  places ; 
to  confound  for  want  ofa  plain  road;  to  perplex;  to  entangle- 
to  puzzle.  0  * 

We  parted  thus  ;  I  homeward  fped  my  way. 

Bewilder'd  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day.  Dryden's  Fables. 

We  no  folution  of  our  queftion  find ; 

Your  words  bewilder ,  not  direct  the  mind.  Blackmore 
Our  underftanding  traces  ’em  in  vain, 

Loft  a'nd  bewilder’d  in  the  fruitlefs  fearch.  Addifon's  Cato 
It  is  good  fometimes  to  lofe  and  bewilder  ourfelves  in  fuclt 

udies.  py ntys  improvement  of  the  Mind. 

To  Bewi  tch,  t/.  a.  [from  witch.]  J 

1.  To  injure  by  witchcraft,  or  fafeination,  or  charms. 

Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd ;  behold,  mine  arm 
Is  hke  a  blafted  fapling  wither’d  up.  Shakefp.  RichardlU. 

I  have  forfworn  his  company  hourly  this  twenty  year,  and 
}  -  1  am  bewitched  with  the  rogue’s  company.  If  the  rafeal 
b^s  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him.  I’ll  be 

an&  yA  n  .  ,  r  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

My  fldeks  are  free  from  love,  yet  look  fo  thin  ; 

W  hat  magick  has  bewitch'd  the  woolly  dams. 

And  what  ill  eyes  beheld  the  tender  lambs?  ’Dryden's  VirVd 

2.  To  charm  j  to  pleafe  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  take  away  the 

power  of  refiftance.  y 

Doth  even  beauty  beautify. 

And  moft  bewitch  the  wretched  eye.  Sldv™  7,  ;; 

The  charms  of  poetry  our  fouls  bewitch; 

The  curfe  of  writing  is  an  endlefs  itch.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

I  do  not  know,  by  the  character  that  is  given  of  her  works 
whether  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  that  they  were 
loft;  they  were  filled  with  fuch  bewitching  tendernefs  and  rap¬ 
ture,  that  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  have  given  them  a 
reading.  Aepdifon.  Spectator,  N°  222. 

BErm5TCHERT‘  [from  bewitch.]  Fafeination ;  charm;  re- 
intjefs  prevalence. 

There  is  a  certain  bewitchery ,  or  fafeination  in  words,  which 
makes  them  operate  with  a  force  beyond  what  we  can  give  an 
account  of.  &  ^  , 

B  dwm<imrMENT'  n'^‘  Vxom  hewitch-~\  Fafeination ;  power  of 

.  *  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  fome  popular  man,  and 

To§bIwR  7  t0  rhC  defireru$-  ShakefP- 

1  0  J^BWRA  Y.  v.'  a.  [ppe5 an,  beppe5an,  Sa:xon.] 

1..  I  0  betray ;  to  difeover  perfidioufly. 

Fair  feeling  words  he  wifely  ’gan  aifplay, 

And,  for  her  humour  fitting  purpofe,-  fain 
JT  tempt  the  caufe  ltfelf  for  to  betvray.  Fairy  Dueen,  b.  i. 
2.  To  fhqw  ;  to  make  vifible :  this  word  is  now  little  in  ufe. 

bhe  iaw  a  pretty  blulh  in  PHilodea’s  cheeks  bewray  a  modeft 
difeontemment.  _  S!A 

Men  do  fometimes  bewray  that  by  deeds,  which  to  confefs 
they  are  hardly  drawn:  Hooker ,  b.  i,  §  7. 

IN  ext  look  on  him  that  feems  for  counfel  fit, 

^  Whofefilver  locks  bewray  His  ftore  of  days.  Fairfax ,  b.  iii. 

Bewra  yer.  n.f  [from  bewray.]  Betrayer;  difeoverer;  di- 
vulger. 

When  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  and  a  bewrayer  of  fe- 
crets,  the  world  is  juft  enough  to  accufe  the  perfidioufnefs  of 
the  ^friend.  Adclifon.  Spectator ,  N°  225. 

Beyo'nd.  prep,  [bejeonb,  bejeonban, Saxon.] 

1.  Before;  at  a  diftance  not  yet  reached. 

What’s  fame  ?  a  fancy’d  life  in  others  breath 
A  thing  beyond  us,  ev’n  before  our  death 

Juft  what  you  hear,  you  have.  1  iV’ ,  Ejfa,  on  Mm. 

2.  On  the  farther  fide  of.  J 

Neither  is  it  beyond  the  fea,  that  thou  fhouldft  fay,  whofhall 
go  over  the  fea  for  us,  and  bring  it  unto  us.  Diut.  xxx.  13. 


Now 


B  1  A 


B  I  C 


^jow  we  are  on  land,  we  are  but  between  death  and  life 3 
for  we  are  beyond  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

Bacon  s  New  Atlantis. 

We  cannot  think  men  beyond  Tea  will  part  with  their  money 
for  nothing.  Locke. 

3.  Farther  onward  than. 

He  that  fees  a  dark  and  Ihady  grove, 

Stays  not,  but  looks  beyond  it  on  the  Iky.  Herbert. 

4.  Paft 3  out  of  the  reach  of. 

Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundlefs  reach 

Of  mercy,  if  thou  did’ft  this  deed  of  death, 

Art  thou  damn’d,  Hubert.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

Yet  thefe  declare 

Thv  goodnefs  beyond  thought,  and  pow’r  divine. 

Milton  s  Baradife  Lojl ,  b.  v.  /.  1  5  8. 

The  juft,  wife,  and  good  God,  neither  does,  nor  can  require 
of  man  any  thing  that  is  impoftible,  or  naturally  beyond  his 
power  to  do.  South. 

Confider  the  fituation  of  our  earth 3  it  is  placed  fo  conve¬ 
niently,  that  plants  flourilh,  and  animals  live  ;  this  is  matter  of 
fa£f,  and  beyond  all  difpute.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

5.  Above;  exceeding  to  a  greater  degree  than. 

Timotheus  was  a  man  both  in  power,  riches,  parentage, 
goodnefs,  and  love  of  his  people,  beyond  any  of  the  great  men 
of  my  country.  Sidney. 

One  thing,  in  this  enormous  accident,  is,  I  muft  confefs,  to 
me  beyond  all  wonder.  .  Wotton . 

To  his  expences,  beyond  his  income,  add  debauchery,  idle- 
nefs,  and  quarrels  amongft  his  fervants,  whereby  his  manufac¬ 
tures  are  difturbed,  and  his  bufinefs  negledted.  Locke. 

As  far  as  they  carry  convitftion  to  any  man’s  underftanding, 
my  labour  may  be  of  ufe:  beyond  the  evidence  it  carries  with  it, 
I  advife  him  not  to  follow  any  man’s  interpretation.  Locke. 

6.  Above  in  excellence. 

His  fatires  are  incomparably  beyond  Juvenal’s ;  if  to  laugh 
and  rally,  is  to  be  preferred  to  railing  and  declaiming.  Dryden. 

7.  Remote  from  ;  not  within  the  fphere  of. 

With  equal  mind,  what  happens,  let  us  bear ; 

Nor  joy,  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond  our  care. 

Dryden  s  Fables. 

8.  To  go  beyond. ,  is  to  deceive  ;  to  circumvent. 

She  made  earneft  benefit  of  his  jeft,  forcing  him  to  do  her 
fuch  fervices,  as  were  both  cumberfome  and  coftly ;  while  he 
ftill  thought  he  went  beyond  her,  becaufe  his  heart  did  not  com¬ 
mit  the  idolatry.  Sidney. 

That  no  man  go  beyond ,  and  defraud  his  brother  in  any  mat¬ 
ter.  .  _  1  The/,  iv.  6. 

Be'zel.  )  n.f.  That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the  ftone  is 

Be'zil.  $  fixed. 

BE'ZOAR.  n.f  [from  pa,  againft,  and  zahar ,  poifon,  Perfick.J 
A  medicinal  ftone,  formerly  in  high  efteem  as  an  antidote,  and 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is  faid  to  be  found  in 
the  dung  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  called  pazan ;  the 
ftone  being  formed  in  its  belly,  and  growing  to  the  fize  of  an 
acorn,  and  fometimes  to  that  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  Were  the 
real  virtues  of  this  ftone  anfwereable  to  its  reputed  ones,  it 
were  doubtlefs  a  panacea.  Indeed  its  rarity,  and  the  peculiar 
manner  of  its  formation,  which  is  now  fuppofed  to  be  fabu¬ 
lous,  have  perhaps  contributed  as  much  to  its  reputation  as  its 
intrinfick  worth.  At  prefent,  it  begins  to  be  difearded  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  as  of  no  efficacy  at  all.  There  are  alfo 
fome  occidental  bezoars  brought  from  Peru,  which  are  reckon¬ 
ed  inferiour  to  the  oriental.  The  name  of  this  ftone  is  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  feveral  chymical  compofitions,  defigned  for  antidotes, 
or  counter-poifons  ;  as  mineral,  folar,  and  jovial  bezoars. 

Savary.  Chambers. 

Bezca'rdick.  ad),  [from  bezoar.]  Medicines  compounded  with 
bezoar. 

The  bezoardicks  are  neceflary  to  promote  fweat,  and  drive 
forth  the  putrefied  particles.  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

Bia/ngulated.  1  adj.  [from  binus  and  angulus,  Lat.]  Having 

BiA'ngulous.  }  corners  or  angles.  Diet. 

BPAS.  n.f.  [ biais ,  Fr.  faid  to  come  from  bihay ,  an  old  Gaulifh 
word,  fignifying  crofs,  or  thwart.] 

1 .  The  weight  lodged  on  one  fide  of  a  bowl,  which  turns  it  from 
the  ftrait  line. 

Madam,  we’ll  play  at  bowls - 

-’Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs, 


Thus  nature  gives  us,  let  it  check  our  pride, 

The  virtue  ncareft  to  our  vice  ally’d ; 

Reafon  the  bias  turns  to  good  or  ill.  Pope’s  EJfay  on  Alan. 

3.  Propenfion  ;  inclination. 

As  for  the  religion  of  our  poet,  he  feems  to  have  fome  little 
bias  towards  the  opinions  of  Wickliff.  Dryd.  Fab.  Preface. 

To  Bi'as.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  incline  to  fome  fide  3  to 
balance  one  way ;  to  prejudice. 

W ere  I  in  no  more  danger  to  be  milled  by  ignorance,  than  I 
am  to  be  biaffed  by  intereft,  I  might  give  a  very  perfect  ac¬ 
count.  Locke . 

A  defire  leaning  to  either  fide,  biajfes  the  judgment  ftrange- 
ly  j  by  indifference  for  every  thing  but  truth,  you  will  be  ex¬ 
cited  to  examine.  Watts’ s  Improvcjnent  of  the  Mind. 

BEas.  adv.  It  feems  to  beufed  adverbially  in  the  following  paf- 
fage,  conformably  to  the  French,  mettre  une  chofe  de  biais ,  to 
give  any  thing  a  wrong  interpretation. 

Every  adlion  that  hath  gone  before, 

Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 

Bias  and  thwart,  not  anfwering  the  aim. 

Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Creffida. 

Bib.  n.f.  A  fmall  piece  of  linen  put  upon  the  breafts  of  chil¬ 
dren,  over  their  cloaths. 

I  would  fain  know,  why  it  Ihould  not  be  as  noble  a  talk,  to 
write  upon  a  bib  and  hanging-fleeves,  as  on  the  bulla  and  pra- 
texta.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

To  BIB.  v.  n.  [ bibo ,  Lat.J  To  tipple;  to  ftp  3  to  drink  fre¬ 
quently. 

He  playeth  with  bibbing  mother  Meroe,  as  though  Ihe  were 
fo  named,  becaufe  Ihe  would  drink  mere  wine  without  water. 

Camden. 

To  appeafe  a  froward  child,  they  gave  him  drink  as  often  as 
he  cried  ;  fo  that  he  was  conftantly  bibbing ,  and  drank  more  fn 
twenty  four  hours  than  I  did.  Locke. 

BibaAious.  adj.  [bibax,  Lat.]  Much  addidled  to  drinking.  D. 

BibaAity.  n.  f.  [ bibacitas ,  Lat.]  The  quality  of  drinking 
much. 

Bi'bber.  n.  f.  [from  to  bib.]  A  tippler  3  a  man  that  drinks 
often. 

Bi'ble.  n.f.  [from  /3(£a*<w,  a  book ;  called,  by  way  of  excellence. 
The  Book.]  The  facred  volume  in  which  are  contained  the  re¬ 
velations  of 'God. 

If  we  pafs  from  the  apoftolic  to  the  next  ages  of  the  church, 
the  primitive  chriftians  looked  on  their  bibles  as  their  moft  im¬ 
portant  treafure.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  §  3.. 

We  muft  take  heed  how  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  a  flight 
and  irreverent  ufe  of  the  name  of  God,  and  of  the  phrafes  and 
expreffions  of  the  holy  bible ,  which  ought  not  to  be  applied  up¬ 
on  every  flight  occafion.  Tillotfon ,  fermon  i. 

In  queftions  of  natural  religion,  we  Ihould  confirm  and  im¬ 
prove,  or  connect  our  reafonings,  by  the  divine  affiftance  of 
the  bible.  Watts’s  Logick. 

Bibliographer,  n.f.  [from  tfifroc,  and  y^x<pu,  to  write.]  A 
writer  of  books  3  a  tranferiber.  Dit 1. 

BibliotheAal.  adj.  [from  bibliotheca ,  Lat.J  Belonging  to  a 
library.  DiEt. 

BEbulous.  adj.  [bibulus,  Lat.J  That  which  has  the  quality  of 
drinking  moifture  3  fpungy. 

Strow’d  bibulous  above,  I  fee  the  fands. 

The  pebbly  gravel  next,  and  guttur’d  rocks.  Thomfon. 

Bica'psul ar.  adj.  [ bicapfularis ,  Lat.J  A  plant  whofe  feed  vef- 
is  divided  into  two  parts. 

Bice.  n.f.  The  name  of  a  colour  ufed  in  painting.  It  is  eithes 
green  or  blue. 

Take  green,  bice,  and  order  it  as  you  do  your  blue  bice,  you 
may  diaper  upon  it  with  the  water  of  deep  green.  Peacham. 

Bra'pJIous.  }  ai)-  Lat'J 


1.  Having  two  heads. 


And  that  my  fortune  runs  againft  the  bias.  Shakefp.  R.  II. 

2.  Any  thing  which  turns  a  man  to  a  particular  courfe;  or  gives 
the  direction  to  his  meafures. 

You  have  been  miftook  : 

But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

This  is  that  boafted  bias  ok  thy  mind, 

By  which  one  way  to  dulnefs  ’tis  inclin’d.  Dryden’ s  Mack  ft. 

Morality  influences  mens  lives,  and  gives  a  bias  to  all  their 
aftions.  Locke. 

Wit  and  humour,  that  expofe  vice  and  folly,  furnilh  ufeful 
diverfions.  Raillery,  under  fuch  regulations,  unbends  the 
mind  from  feverer  contemplations,  without  throwing  it  off 
from  its  proper  bias. 

Addifon’ s  Freeholder,  N*  45. 


While  men  believe  bicipitous  conformation  in  any  fpecies, 
they  admit  a  gemination  of  principal  parts.  Brown’ sVidg.  Eir. 
2.  It  is  applied  to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  arm. 

A  piece  of  flelh  is  exchanged  from  the  bicipital  mufcle  of 
either  party’s  arm.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

To  BI'CKER.  v.  n.  [bicre,  Wellh,  a  conteft.J 

1.  To  Ikirmilh 3  to  fight  without  a  fet  battle;  to  fight  off 
and  on. 

They  fell  to  fuch  a  bickering ,  that  he  got  a  halting,  and  loft 
his  picture.  Sidney. 

In  thy  face 

I  fee  thy  fury  3  if  I  longer  ftay, 

We  fhall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

2.  To  quiver;  to  play  backward  and  forward. 

And  from  about  him  fierce  effufion  rowl’d 
Of  fmoke,  and  bickering  flame,  and  fparkles  dire. 

Milton  s  Par adife  Lojl,  b.  vi.  7.674. 
An  icy  gale,  oft  Ihifting  o’er  the  pool, 

Breathes  a  blue  film,  and,  in  its  mid  career, 

Arrefts  the  bickering  ftream.  Thomfon  s  Winter ,  /.  730. 

BEckerer.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  Ikirmilher. 

BiAkern.  n.  f.  [apparently  corrupted  from  btakiron. ]  An  iron 
ending  in  a  point. 

3  A  black- 


B  I  D 


B  I  G 


A  blackfmith’s  anvil  is  fomctimes  made  with  a  pike,  or  bic - 
kern,  or  beakiron,  at  one  end.  Moxon's  Meehan.  Exercifcs. 

Bico'rnous.  \a$'  lbic6rnis>  Lat.]  Having  two  horns. 

We  Ihould  be  too  critical,  to  queftion  the  letter  Y,  or  bi~ 
cornous  element  of  Pythagoras  ;  that  is,  the  making  of  the  horns 
equal.  Brown’ s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  v.  c.  19. 

Bico'rtoral.  adj.  [ bicorpor ,  Lat.]  Having  two  bodies. 

To  BID.  v.  a.  pret.  I  bid ,  bad ,  bade ,  I  have  bid ,  or  bidden,  [bib- 
ban,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  delire;  to  afk ;  to  call;  to  invite, 

I  am  bid  forth  to  fupper,  Jefiica  ; 

There  are  my  keys.  Shake/p.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Go  ye  into  the  highways,  and,  as  many  as  you  lhall  find,  bid 
to  the  marriage.  _  Matt.  xxii.  9. 

We  ought,  when  we  are  bidden  to  great  fealls  and  meetings, 
to  be  prepared  beforehand.  Hakewell  on  Providence. 

2.  To  command  ;  to  order ;  before  things  or  perfons. 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold. 

He  met  the  nightmare,  and  her  name  told, 

Bidhcr  alight,  and  her  troth  plight.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 
He  chid  the  fillers. 

When  firll  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 

And  bade  them  fpeak  to  him.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Halle  to  the  houfe  of  deep,  and  bid  the  god. 

Who  rules  the  nightly  vifions  with  a  nod, 

Prepare  a  dream.  Drydens  Fables. 

Curfe  on  the  tongue  that  bids  this  general  joy. 

• — Can  they  be  friends  of  Antony,  who  revel 

When  Antony’s  in  danger  ?  Dryd.  All  for  Love. 

Thames  heard  the  numbers,  as  he  flow’d  along, 

And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  fong.  Pope. 

Acquire  a  government  over  your  ideas,  that  they  may  come 
when  they  are  called,  and  depart  when  they  are  bidden. 

Watts’s  Logick. 

3.  To  offer;  to  propofe  ;  as,  to  bid  a  price. 

Come,  and  be  true. — 

— Thou  bidjl  me  to  my  lofs ;  for  true  to  thee. 

Were  to  prove  falfe.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

When  a  man  is  refolute  to  keep  his  fins  while  he  lives,  and 
yet  unwilling  to  relinquilh  all  hope,  he  will  embrace  that  pro- 
feflion,  which  bids  fairell  to  the  reconciling  thofe  fo  dillant  in¬ 
ter  efts.  Decay  of  Piety. 

As  when  the  goddeffes  came  down  of  old, 

With  gifts,  their  young  Dardanian  judge  they  try’d. 

And  each  bade  high  to  win  him  to  their  fide.  Granville. 
To  give  intereft  a  fhare  in  friendlhip,  is  to  fell  it  by  inch  of 
candle ;  he  that  bids  moll  lhall  have  it :  and  when  it  is  merce¬ 
nary,  there  is  no  depending  on  it.  Collier  on  Friendjhip. 

4.  To  proclaim ;  to  offer ;  or  to  make  known  by  fome  publick 
voice. 

Our  bans  thrice  bid!  and  for  our  wedding  day 
My  kerchief  bought !  then  prefs’d,  then  forc’d  away. 

Gay  s  TVhat  d’ye  call  it * 

5.  To  pronounce;  to  declare. 

You  are  retir’d, 

As  if  you  were  a  fealled  one,  and  not 
The  hollefs  of  the  meeting;  pray  you,  bid 
Thefe  unknown  friends  to’s  welcome.  Shakefp.  Wint.  Tale. 
Divers  of  them,  as  we  paffed  by  them,  put  their  arms  a  little 
abroad;  which  is  their  gellure,  when  they  bid  any  welcome. 

Bacon’s  New  Atlantis. 

How,  Didius,  lhall  a  Roman,  fore  repuls’d. 

Greet  your  arrival  to  this  dillant  ifle  ? 

How  bid  you  welcome  to  thefe  lhatter’d  legions  ?  A.  Philips. 


Waller. 


Granville. 


0.  To  denounce. 

Thyfelf  and  Oxford,  with  five  thoufand  men, 

Shall  crofs  the  feas,  and  bid  falfe  Edward  battle. 

Shakefp.  Hairy  VI.  p.  iii. 

She  bid  war  to  all  that  durll  fupply 
The  place  of  thofe  her  cruelty  made  die. 

The  captive  cannibal,  oppreft  with  chains. 

Yet  braves  his  foes,  reviles,  provokes,  difdains  ; 

Of  nature  fierce,  untameable,  and  proud. 

He  bids  defiance  to  the  gaping  croud, 

And  fpent  at  lalt,  and  fpeechlefs  as  he  lies, 

With  fiery  glances  mocks  their  rage,  and  dies. 
n.  To  pray.  See  Bead. 

If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  dodlrine,  re¬ 
ceive  him  not  into  your  houfe,  neither  bid  him  God  fpeed. 

2  ’John,  IO. 

When  they  defired  him  to  tarry  longer  with  them,  he  con- 
fented  not,  but  bade  them  farewel.  Acts,  xviii.  21. 

By  fome  haycock,  or  fome  lhady  thorn, 

He  bids  his  beads  both  even  fong  and  morn.  Dryd.  W  ofB. 
Bi'dale.  n.f  [from  bid  and  ale.]  An  invitation  of  friends  to 
drink  at  a  poor  man’s  houfe,  and  there  to  contribute  cha¬ 
rity.  Did!. 

Bi'dden.  part.  paff.  [from  to  bid] 

I.  Invited. 

There  were  two  of  our  company  hidden  to  a  feaft  of  the  fa¬ 
mily.  Bacon. 

Vox,.  I. 


Madam,  the  bidden  guefis  are  come.'  A-  Philips'. 

2.  Commanded. 

’Tis  thefe  that  early  taint  the  female  foul, 

Inftxudt  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll, 

Teach  infants  cheeks  a  bidden  blulh  to  know, 

And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau.  Pope’s  R.  of  the  Lock. 
Bi'dDer.  n.  f.  [from  to  bid.]  One  wht>  offers  or  propofes  a 
price. 

He  looked  upon  feveral  drefles  which  hung  there,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  purclrafe  of  the  bell  bidder.  ‘  Addifon.  Spectator. 
Bi'dding.  n.f.  [from bid.]  Command;  order. 

How,  lay’ll  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his  perfon 
At  our  great  bidding  ?  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

At  his  fecond  bidding ,  darknefs  fled, 

Light  fhone,  and  order  from  diforder  fprung. 

Milton’s  Par  ad.  Lojt,  b.  iii:  A'  7  1 2- 
To  BI'DE.  w.  a.  [biban,  Sax.]  To  endure;  to  fuffer. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wherefoe’er  you  arb, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  ftorm.  Shakefp.  K.  Lears 
The  wary  Dutch  this  gathering  ftorm  forefaw, 

And  durft  not  bide  it  on  the  Englilh  coaft.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir. 
To  Bide.  v.  n: 

1.  ft  o  dwell;  to  live  ;  to  inhabit. 

All  knees  to  thee  lhall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 
In  heav’n,  or  earth,  or  under  earth  in  hell.  Par.  Lof ,  b.  iii- 

2.  To  remain  in  a  place. 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides. 

With  twenty  trenched  galhes  on  his  head  ; 

The  leaft  a  death  to  nature.  Shakefp:  Macbeth . 

3.  To  continue  in  a  ftate. 

And  they  alfo,  if  they  bide  riot  ftill  in  unbelief,  lhall  be  graf- 
fed  in.  Romans,  xi.  23; 

4.  It  has  probably  all  the  Significations  of  the  word  abide  ;  which 
fee  :  but  it  being  grown  fomewhat  obfolete,  the  examples  of 
its  various  meanings  are  not  eaftly  found. 

Bide'ntal.  adj.  [bidens,  Lat.]  Having  two  teeth'. 

Ill  management  of  forks  is  not  to  be  helped,  when’  they  are 
only  bidental.  Swift. 

Bidding,  n.f.  [from  bide.]  Refidence;  habitation. 

At  Antwerp  has  my  conftant  biding  been.  Rowe’s  J.  Sh. 
Bie'nnial.  adj.  [ biennis ,  Lat.]  Of  the  continuance  ol  two 
years. 

Then  why  Should  fome  be  very  long  lived,  others  only  an¬ 
nual  or  biennial  ?  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

Bier.  n.f.  [from  to  bear,  as  feretrum,  in  Latin,  from fcrc.]  A 
carriage,  or  frame  of  wood,  on  which  the  dead  are  carried  to 
the  grave. 

And  now  the  prey  of  fowls  he  lies, 

Nor  wail’d  of  friends,  nor  laid  on  groaning  bier *  Fairy 
They  bore  him  barefaced  on  the  bier , 

And  on  his  grave  remains  many  a  tear.  Shakefp.  Hamlet ; 

He  mull  not  float  upon  his  wat’ry  bier. 

Unwept.  Milton. 

Griefs  always  greed,  a  houlhold  ftill  in  tears : 

Sad  pomps,  a  threlhold  throng’d  with  daily  biers , 

And  liveries  of  black.  Drydens  Juvenal,  fat.  X. 

Make  as  if  you  hanged  yourfelf,  they  will  convey  your  bo¬ 
dy  out  of  prifon  in  a  bier.  Arbuthnot’ s  J.  Bull. 

Bi'estings.  n.f.  [byycmg,  Saxon.]  The  firft  milk  given  by  a 
cow  after  calving,  which  is  very  thick. 

And  twice  befides,  her  biejlings  never  fail 
To  ftore  the  dairy  with  a  brimming  pale.  Dryden’s  Virgil. 
BifaTious.  adj.  \_bifarius,  C at.]  I  wofold  ;  what  may  be  un- 
derftood  two  ways.  Diffi 

Bi'ferous.  adj.  [ bferens ,  Latl]  Bearing  fruit  twice  a  year. 
Bi'fid.  \adj.  [bifidus,  Lat.  a  botanical  term.]  Divided 

Bi'fidated.  5  in  two ;  lplit  in  two  ;  opening  with  a  cleft. 
Bifo'ld.  adj  [from  binus,  Lat.  and  fold.]  Twofold;  double.] 
If  beauty  have  a  foul,  this  is  not  She ; 

If  fouls  guide  vows,  if  vows  are  fandlimony, 

If  fandlimony  be  the  gods  delight^ 

If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itfelf. 

This  is  not  fhe  ;  O  madnefs  of  difeourfe  ! 

That  caufe  fets  up  with  and  againft  thyfelf ! 

Bifold  authority.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crefftdal 

Bifo'rmed.  adj.  \biformis,  Lat.]  Compounded  of  two  forms, 
or  bodies.  . 

Bifu'rcatEd.  adj.  [from  binus ,  two,  and  furca,  a  fork,  Lat.] 
Shooting  out,  by  a  divifion,  into  two  heads. 

A  fmall  white  piece,  bifurcated,  or  branching  into  two,  and 
finely  reticulated  all  over.  '  Woodward  on  Foffls. 

Bifurcation,  n.f.  [from  binus  and  f urea,-  Lat.]  Divifion  in¬ 
to  two ;  opening  into  two  parts. 

The  firft  catachreftical  and  far  derived  fimilitude,  it  holds' 
with  man ;  that  is,  in  a  bifurcation,  or  divifion  of  the  root  into 
two  parts.  Brown’s  V ulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

BIG.  adj.  [This  word  is  of  uncertain,  or  unknown  etymology  ; 
Junius  derives  it  from  3  Skinner ,  frotn  bug,  which,  in 

Danifh,  Signifies  the  belly.] 

I.  Great  in  bulk;  large. 

Both  in  addition  and  divifion-*  either  of  fpace  or  duration,' 
when  the  idea  under  confideration  becomes  very  big,  or  very 

3  C  final!,- 
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fmall,  its  prccife  bulk  becomes  very  obfcurfi  atii  confiifed. 

Locke. 

A  troubled  ocean*  to  a  man  who  fails  in  it,  is,  I  think,  the 
biggejl  object  that  he  can  fee  in  motion.  Spectator,  N°  489. 
Then  commerce  brought  into  the  publick  walk 
The  bufy  merchant,  the  big  warehoufe  built.  Thomson. 

2.  Teeming ;  pregnant ;  great  with  young ;  with  the  particle 
with. 

A  bear  big  with  young  hath  feldom  been  fecit*  Bacon. 

Lately  on  yonder  fwelling  bulh, 

Big  with  many  a  common  rofe, 

This  early  bud  began  to  blufil.  Waller-. 

3.  Sometimes  with  of-,  but  rarely* 

His  gentle  lady, 

Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theam,  deceas’d 

As  he  was  born.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline « 

4.  Full  of  fomething;  and  defirous,  or  about,  to  give  it  vent. 

The  great,  th’  important  day, 

Big  ivith  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome.  Addifon’s  Cato. 

NoW  big  with  knowledge  of  approaching  woes, 

The  prince  of  augurs,  Halithrefes,  rofe.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

5.  Diftended ;  fwoln ;  ready  to  burft;  ufed  often  of  the  effects  of 
paffion,  as  grief,  rage. 

Thy  heart  is  big ;  get  thee  apart,  and  weep. 

ShakeJp.  "Julius  Cczfar. 

6.  Great  in  air  and  mien;  proud;  fwelling;  tumid;  haughty; 
furly. 

How  elfe,  faid  he,  but  with  a  good  bold  face, 

And  with  big  words,  and  with  a  ftately  pace.  Hub.  Tale. 
To  the  meaner  man,  or  unknown  in  the  court,  feem  fome- 
what  folemn,  coy,  big,  and  dangerous  of  look,  talk,  and  an- 
fwer_  Afchams  Schoolmafer. 

If  you  had  but  looked  big ,  and  fpit  at  him,  he’d  have  run. 

Shakefp.  Winter  s  Tale. 

Or  does  the  man  i’  th’  moon  look  big. 

Or  wear  a  huger  perriwig, 

Than  our  own  native  lunaticks.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  cant.  iii. 
Of  governments  that  once  made  fuch  a  noife,  and  looked  fo 
big  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  being  founded  upon  the  deepeft 
counfels,  and  the  ftrongeft  force  ;  nothing  remains  of  them  but 
a  name.  South . 

In  his  mod  profperous  feafon,  he  fell  under  the  reproach  of 
being  a  man  of  big  looks,  and  of  a  mean  and  abjeft  fpirit. 

Clarendon. 

Thou  thyfelf,  thus  infolent  in  Bate, 

Art  but  perhaps  fome  country  magiftrate, 

Whofe  power  extends  no  farther  than  to  fpeak 

Big  on  the  bench,  and  fcanty  weights  to  break.  Dryden. 

To  grant  big  Thrafo  valour,  Phormio  fen fe. 

Should  indignation  give,  at  leaft  offence.  Garth. 

7.  Great  in  fpirit ;  lofty  ;  brave. 

What  art  thou  ?  have  not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? 

Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger :  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

Bi'gamist.  n.  f.  [bigamius,  low  Lat.]  One  that  has  commit¬ 
ted  bigamy.  See  Bigamy. 

By  the  papal  canons,  a  clergyman,  that  has  a  wife,  cannot 
have  an  ecclefiaftical  benefice  ;  much  lefs  can  a  bigamijl  have 
fuch  a  benefice,  according  to  that  law.  Aylijfe’ s  Par ergon. 

Bi'gamy.  n.  f.  [bigamia,  low  Latin.] 
j .  The  crime  of  having  two  wives  at  once. 

A  beauty- waining  and  diftreffed  widow 
Seduc’d  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts, 

To  bafe  declenfion,  and  loath’d  bigamy.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 
Randal  determined  to  commence  a  fuit  againft  Martin,  for 
bigamy  and  inceft.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope’s  Martinus  Scriblerus. 
2.  In  the  canon  law.  The  marriage  of  a  fecond  wife,  or  of  a 
widow,  or  a  woman  already  debauched  ;  which,  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  were  confidered  as  bringing  a  man  under  fome  in¬ 
capacities  for  ecclefiaftical  offices. 

Bigbe'llied.  adj.  [from  big  and  belly.']  Pregnant;  with  child; 
great  with  young. 

When  we  have  laught  to  fee  the  fails  conceive, 

And  grow  bigbellied  with  the  wanton  wind. 

Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 
Children,  and  bigbellied  women  require  antidotes  fomewhat 
more  grateful  to  the  palate.  Harvey  on  the  Plague. 

So  many  well  fhaped  innocent  virgins  are  blocked  up,  and 
waddlino-  up  and  down  like  bigbellied  women.  Addifon.  Sped}. 

We  purfued  our  march,  to  the  terrour  of  the  market  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  mifearriage  of  half  a  dozen  bigbellied  women. 

Addifon’s  Freeholder. 

Bi'ggin.  n.f  [beguin,  Fr.J  A  child’s  cap. 

Sleep  now ! 

Yet  not  fo  found,  and  half  fo  deeply  fweet, 

As  he,  whofe  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound, 

Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV .  p.  ii. 
Bight,  n.  f.  It  is  explained  by  Skinner,  the  circumference  of  a 
a  coil  of  rope. 

Bi'gly.  adv.  [from  big.]  Tumidly;  haughtily;  with  a  bluf- 
tering  manner. 
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Wobid’ft  thou  not  rather  choofe  a  (mail  renowri; 

To  be  the  may’r  of  fome  poor  paltry  town  ; 

Bigly  to  look,  and  barb’roufly  to  fpeak  ; 

To  pound  falfe  weights,  anil  fcanty  meafures  break  ? 

Dryden  s  Juvenal,  fat.  x. 

Bi'gness.  n.f.  [from  big.] 

1.  Bulk;  greatnefs  of  quantity. 

If  panicum  be  laid  below*  and  about  the  bottom  of  a  root; 
it  will  caufe  the  root  to  grow  to  an  exceffive  bignefs.  Bacon'. 

People  were  furprifed  at  the  bignefs,  and  uncouth  deformity 
of  the  camel.  L’ EJlrange’ s  Fables. 

The  brain  of  man,  in  refpeif  of  his  body,  is  much  larger 
than  in  any  other  animal’s ;  exceeding  in  bignefs  three  oxens 
brains.  Bay  on  the  Creation. 

2.  Size  ;  Whether  greater  or  fmaller. 

Several  forts  of  rays  make  vibrations  of  fcveral  bigneffes , 
which,  according  to  their  bigneffes ,  excite  fenfations  of  feveral 
colours;  and  the  air,  according  to  their  bigneffes,  excites  fen¬ 
fations  of  feveral  founds.  Newton  s  Opticks. 

BIGOT,  n.f.  [The  etymology  of  this  word  is  unknown ;  but 
it  is  fuppofed,  by  Camden  and  others,  to  take  its  rife  from  fome 
occafional  phrafe.]  A  man  devoted  to  a  certain  party ;  pre¬ 
judiced  in  favour  of  certain  opinions  ;  a  blind  zealot,  it  is 
ufed  often  with  to  before  the  objedf  of  zeal ;  as,  a  bigot  to  the 
Cartefian  tenets. 

Religious  fpite,  and  pious  fpleen  bred  firft 
This  quarrel,  which  fo  long  the  bigots  nurft.  Tate.  Juvenal. 
In  philofophy  and  religion,  the  bigots  of  all  parties  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  moft  pofitive.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Bi'goted.  adj.  [from  bigot.]  Blindly  prepoffeffed  in  favour 
of  fomething;  irrationally  zealous  ;  with  to. 

Bigotted  to  this  idol,  we  difclaim 
Reft,  health,  and  eafe,  for  nothing  but  a  name.  Garth. 
Prefbyterian  merit,  during  the  reign  of  that  weak,  bigotted. * 
and  ill  advifed  prince,  will  eafily  be  computed.  Swift. 

Bi'gotry.  n  f.  [from  bigot.] 

1.  Blind  zeal;  prejudice;  unreafonable  warmth  in  favour  of 
party  or  opinions  ;  with  the  particle  to. 

Were  it  not  for  a  bigotry  to  our  own  tenets,  we  could  hardly 
imagine,  that  fo  many  abfurd,  wicked,  and  bloody  principles, 
fliould  pretend  to  fupport  themfelves  by  the  gofpel.  Watts. 

2.  The  practice  or  tenet  of  a  bigot. 

Our  filence  makes  our  adverfaries  think  we  perfift  in  thofe 
bigotries,  which  all  good  and  fenfible  men  defpife.  Pope. 

Bi'gswoln.  adj.  [from  big  znA.  fwoln.]  Turgid;  ready  to  burft. 

Might  my  bigfwoln  heart 

Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loofe  to  forrow.  Addif.  Cato. 

Bi'g-uddered.  adj.  [from  big  and  udder.]  Having  large  ud¬ 
ders  ;  having  dugs  fwelled  with  milk. 

Now  driv’n  before  him,  through  the  arching  rock. 

Came,  tumbling  heaps  on  heaps,  th’  unnumber’d  flock. 
Big-udder  d  ews,  and  goats  of  female  kind.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

Bi'lander.  n.f.  [ belandrc ,  Fr.]  A  fmall  veffel  of  about  eighty 
tons  burden,  ufed  for  the  carriage  of  goods.  It  is  a  kind  of 
hoy,  manageable  by  four  or  five  men,  and  has  malls  and  fails 
after  the  manner  of  a  hoy.  They  are  ufed  chiefly  in  Holland, 
as  being  particularly  fit  for  the  canals.  Savary.  Trevoux. 

Like  bilanders  to  creep 

Along  the  coaft,  and  land  in  view  to  keep.  Dryden. 

Bi'lberry.  n.f.  [from  bilij,  Sax.  a  bladder,  and  berry ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Skinner.]  The  fame  with  whortleberry ;  which  fee. 

Cricket,  to  Windfor  chimneys  fhaltthou  leap ; 

There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberries. 

Shakejp.  Alerry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

BiLbo.  n.f.  [corrupted  from  Bilboa,  where  the  beft  weapons  are 
made.]  A  rapier  ;  a  fword. 

To  be  compaffed  like  a  good  bilbo ,  in  the  circumference  of  a 
peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head.  Shakefp.  M.  W.  of  Windfor. 

Bi'lboes.  n.  f.  A  fort  of  ftocks,  or  wooden  fheckles  for  the 
feet,  ufed  for  punifhing  offenders  at  fea. 

Methought  I  lay, 

W orfe  than  the  mutines,  in  the  bilboes.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

BILE.  n.J.  [bills,  Lat.]  A  thick,  yellow,  bitter  liquour,  fepa- 
rated  in  the  liver,  collected  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  difeharged 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  duodenum,  or  beginning  of  the  jeju¬ 
num,  by  the  common  du£t.  Its  ufe  is  to  fheathe  or  blunt  the 
acids  of  the  chyle  ;  becaufe  they,  being  entangled  with  its  ful- 
.phurs,  thicken  it  fo,  that  it  cannot  be  fufficiently  diluted  by 
the  fuccus  pancreaticus,  to  enter  the  ladleal  veffels.  Sydney. 

In  its  progreffion,  foon  the  labour’d  chyle 
Receives  the  confluent  rills  of  bitter  bile ; 

Which,  by  the  liver  fever’d  from  the  blood. 

And  ftriving  through  the  gall-pipe,  here  unload 

Their  yellow  ftreams,  Blackmore. 

Bile.  n.f.  [bile,  Sax.  perhaps  from  bills,  Lat.  This  is  generally 
fpelt/w7;  but,  I  think,  lefs  properly.]  A  fore  angry  fwelling. 

But  yet  thou  art  my  flelh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 

Or,  rather,  a  difeafe  that’s  in  my  flefh  ; 

Thou  art  a  bile  in  my  corrupted  blood.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 
Thofe  biles  did  run—  fay  fo— did  not  the  general  run?  were 
not  that  a  botchy  fore  ?  Shakejp.  Troilus  and  Crefftda. 
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.  A  furunculus  is  a  painful  tubercle,  with  a  broad  bafis,  arif- 
ing  in  a  cone.  It  is  generally  called  a  bile ,  and,  in  it  its  ftate, 
is  accompanied  with  inflammation,  pulfation,  and  tenfion. 

r>  n  •  Wifemans  Surgery. 

iliLGE  m  a  Jhp.  The  compafs  or  breadth  of  the  Blip’s  bottom. 

To  Bilge,  v  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fpring  a  leak;  to  let  in 
water,  by  linking  upon  a  rock  :  a  fea  term.  » Skinner . 

Biliary,  adj.  [from  bills,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  bile 

Voracious  animals,  and  fuch  as  do  not  chew,  have  a  areat 
quantity  of  gall ;  and  fome  of  them  have  the  biliary  dud?  in- 
ferted  into  the  pylorus  Arbutbnot  on  Ailments. 

Bl  LINGSGATE.  n.f  [A  cant  word,  borrowed  from  Bilingfgate 
in  London,  a  place  where  there  is  always  a  croud  of  low  peo¬ 
ple,  and  frequent  brawls  and  foul  language.]  Ribaldry  ;  foul 
language.  J 

T  hen  ftript,  fair  rhet  rick  languifh’d  on  the  ground. 

And  lhameful  bilingfgate  her  robes  adorn.  Dunciad ,  b.  iv. 

Bili  Nguous.  adj.  [biimguis,  Lat.]  Having,  or  fpeakino-  two 
tongues.  o  r  & 

Bi'lious.  adj.  [from  bilis,  Lat.]  Confifting  of  bile ;  partaking 
of  bile.  ° 

Why  bilious  juice  a  golden  light  puts  on, 

And  floods  of  chyle  in  fllver  currents  run.  Garth. 

V  hen  the  tafte  of  the  mouth  is  bitter,  it  is  a  fign  of  redun- 
dance  of  a  bilious  alkali.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

1  o  BILK.  v.  a.  [derived  by  Mr.  Lye  from  the  Gothick,  bilai- 
ean.J  To  cheat;  to  defraud,  by  running  in  debt,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  payment. 

Bilk’d  {It ationers  for  yeomen  flood  prepar’d.  Dryden. 
What  comedy,  what  farce  can  more  delight, 

Than  grinning  hunger,  and  the  pleaflng  fight 
_TT  _°f  y°ur  hUk'd  hopes  ?  Dryden  s  Juvenal ,  fat.  v. 

BILL.  n.f.  [bile.  Sax.  See  Ball.]  The  beak  of  a  fowl. 

Their  bills  were  thwarted  crofsways  at  the  end,  and,  with 
thefe,  they  would  cut  an  apple  in  two  at  one  fnap. 

Carew’ s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 
It  may  be  tried,  whether  birds  may  not  be  made  to  have 
greater  or  longer  bills ,  or  greater  and  longer  talons. 

Bacon! s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  757. 
In  his  bill 

An  olive  leaf  he  brings,  pacifick  fign  !  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

No  crowing  cock  does  there  his  wings  difplay, 

Nor  with  his  horny  bill  provoke  the  day.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

BILL.  n.  f.  [bille.  Sax.  ■cpibille,  a  two  edged  axe.] 

1.  A  kind  of  hatchet  with  a  hooked  point,  ufed  in  country  work, 
as  a  hedging  bill ;  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  in  form  to  the 
beak  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Standing  troops  are  fervants  armed,  who  ufe  the  lance  and 
fword,  as  other  fervants  do  the  fickle,  or  the  bill,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  thofe  who  entertain  them.  Temple. 

2.  A  kind  of  weapon  anciently  carried  by  the  foot;  a  battle  axe. 

Yea  diftaff  women  manage  rufty  bills ; 

Again#  thy  feat  both  young  and  old  rebel,  Shakefp.  R.  II. 
BILL.  n.  f.  [ billet ,  French.] 
j.  A  written  paper  of  any  kind. 

He  does  receive 
Particular  addition  from  the  bill 

That  writes  them  all  alike.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

2.  An  account  of  money. 

Ordinary  expence  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man’s  eflate,  and 
ordered  to  the  beft,  that  the  bills  may  be  lefs  than  the  eftima- 
tion  abroad.  Bacon’s  Effays. 

3.  A  law  prefented  to  the  parliament,  not  yet  made  an  adh 

No  new  laws  can  be  made,  nor  old  laws  abrogated  or  alter¬ 
ed,  but  by  parliament ;  where  bills  are  prepared,  and  prefented 
to  the  two  houfes.  Bacon’s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

How  now,  for  mitigation  of  this  bill. 

Urg’d  by  the  commons?  Doth  his  majeBy 

Incline  to  it,  or  no?  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

4  An  adt  of  parliament. 

There  will  be  no  way  left  for  me  to  tell  you,  that  I  remem¬ 
ber  you,  and  that  I  love  you  ;  but  that  one,  which  needs  no 
open  warrant,  or  fecret  conveyance ;  which  no  bills  can  pre¬ 
clude,  or  no  kings  prevent.  Atterbury  to  Pope. 

5.  A  phyfician’s  prefcription. 

Like  him  that  took  the  do&or’s  bill. 

And  fwallow’d  it  inflead  o’  th’  pill.  Hudibras,p.  i.  cant.  ii. 
The  medicine  was  prepar’d. according  to  the  bill. 

L’  Ef  range,  fab.  18.3: 
Let  them,  but  under  your  fuperiours,  kill. 

When  doctors  fir#  have  fign’d  the  bloody  bill.  Dryden. 

6.  An  advertifement. 

And  in  defpair,  their  empty  pit  to  fill. 

Set  up  fome  foreign  monRer  in  a  bill.  Dryden. 

7.  In  law. 

1.  An  obligation,  but  without  condition  or  forfeiture  for 
nonpayment.  2.  A  declaration  in  writing,  that  exprefleth  ei¬ 
ther  the  grief  and  the  wrong,  that  the  complainant  hath  fufFer- 
ed  by  the  party  complained  of ;  or  elfe  fome  fault,  that  the 
party  complained  of,  hath  committed  againft  fome  law.  This 
bill  is  fome  times  offered  to  juBices  err  ants  in  the  general  af- 
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fixes ;  but  moll  to  the  lord  chancellor.  It  containeth  the  fa^ 
complained  of,  the  damages  thereby  fuffbred,  and  petition  of 
procefs  againft  the  defendant  for  redrefs.  Cow  el. 

.  ^  thing  very  maturely  to  he  cohfulted  by  the  jury; 

is,  what  influence  their  finding  the  bill  may  have  upon  the 
kingdom.  Swift. 

8.  A  bill  of  mortality.  An  account  of  the  numbers  that  have  died 
in  any  diftridl. 

Moft  who  took  in  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  made  little 
other  ufe  of  them,  than  to  look  at  the  foot  how  the  burials  en- 
creafed  or  decreafed.  Gr aunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 

So  liv’d  our  fires,  ere  dodtors  learn ’d  to  kill, 

And  multiply’d  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill.  Dryden-. 

9.  A  bill  of  fare.  An  account  of  the  feafon  of  provifions,  or  of 
the  difhes  at  a  feaft. 

It  may  teem  fomewhat  difficult  to  make  out  the  bills  of  fare 
for  fome  of  the  forementioned  fuppers.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

10.  A  bill  of  exchange.  A  note  ordering  the  payment  of  a  fum  of 
money  in  one  place,  to  fome  perfon  afligned  by  the  drawer  of 

remitter,  in  conuderation  of  the  value  paid  to  him  in  another 
place. 

The  comfortable  fentences  are  our  bills  of  exchange ,  upon  the 
credit  of  which  we  lay  our  cares  down,  and  receive  provifions. 

A11.L.  ,  .  ,  2  aylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Ail  tiiat  a  bill  of  exchange  can  do,  is  to  diredt  to  whom  mo¬ 
ney  is  due,  or  taken  up  upon  credit,  in  a  foreign  country,  fhall 
be  paid.  J  Locke 

To  Bill.  v.  n.  [from  bill,  a  beak. I  To  carefs,  as  doves" by 
joining  bills ;  to  be  fond.  1 

Doves,  they  fay,  will  bill,  after  their  pecking,  and  their  mur- 
muring  ]gm  J0h„f0n’s  Catiline. 

Still  amorous,  and  fond,  and  billing. 

Like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  Bulling.  Hud? bras ,  p.  iii.  c.  i. 

They  bill,  they  tread  ;  Alcyone  comprefs’d. 

Seven  days  fits  brooding  on  her  floating  neft.  Dryden. 

He  that  bears  th’  artillery  of  Jove, 

.Jkhe  ftrong  pounc’d  eagle,  and  the  billing  dove.  Dryden. 
To  Bill.  v.  a.  [from  bill,  a  writing.]  Topublifh  by  an  adver¬ 
tifement:  a  cant  word. 

His  mafterpiece  was  a  compofition  that  he  billed  about  under 
the  name  of  a  fovereign  antidote.  L’Eftrawe- 

Bi'llet.  n.f  [billet,  French.]  J  * 

1 .  A  fmall  paper ;  a  note. 

When  he  found  this  little  billet,  in  which  was  only  written. 
Remember  Cafar,  he  was  exceedingly  confounded.  Clarendon . 

2.  A  ticket  directing  foldiers  at  whathoufe  to  lodge. 

3.  Billet  doux,  or  a  foft  billet-,  a  love  letter. 

Twas  then,  Belinda!  if  report  fay  true, 

Thy  eyes  firft  open’d  on  a  billet  doux.  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  L. 
Bawds  and  pimps  will  be  carrying  about  billet  doux. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope’s  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

4.  A  fmall  log  of  wood  for  the  chimney. 

Let  us  then  calculate,  when  the  bulk  of  a  faggot  or  billet,  is 
dilated  and  rarified  to  the  degree  of  fire,  how  vaft  a  place  it 
mulloke  up  Digby  on  Bodies. 

I  heir  billet  at  the  fire  was  found.  Prior. 

To  Bi'llet.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  diredt  a  foldier  by  a  ticket,  or  note,  where  he  is  to  lodge. 

Retire  thee ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted : 

Away,  I  fay  Shakefp.  Othello. 

2.  I  o  quarter  foldiers. 

They  remembered  him  of  charging  the  kingdom,  by  billeting 
foldiers.  .  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

1  he  counties  throughout  the  kingdom  were  fo  incenfed,  and 
their  affedions  poifoned,  that  they  refufed  to  fuffer  the  foldiers 
to  be  billeted  upon  them.  Clarendon. 

Jji  eli  ards.  n.f.  without  a  fingular.  [billard,  Fr.  of  which  that 
language  has  no  etymology;  and  therefore  they  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  England  both  the  play  and  the  name  ;  which  is  cor¬ 
rupted  from  halyards ;  yards  or  flicks  with  which  a  ball  is  dri¬ 
ven  along  a  table.  Thus  Spenfer : 

Balyards  much  unfit. 

And  fliuttlecocks  mifleeming  manly  wit.  Huhb.  Tale.'] 

A  game  at  which  a  ball  is  forced  againft  another  on  a  table. 

Let  it  alone  ;  let  s  to  billiards.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleop. 
Even  nofe  and  cheek,  withal. 

Smooth  as  is  the  billiard  ball.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Underwoods i 
Some  are  forced  to  bound  or  fly  upwards,  almoft  like  ivory 
balls  meeting  on  a  billiard  table.  Boyle. 

When  the  ball  obeys  the  ftroke  of  a  billiard  flick,  it  is  not 
any  adtion  of  the  ball,  but  bare  paflion.  Lode. 

BI'LLOW.  n.  f.  [bilge.  Germ,  bolg,  Dan.  probably  of  the  fame 
original  with  bih-r,  Sax.  a  bladder.]  A  wave  fwoln,  and 
hollow. 

From  whence  the  river  Dee,  as  filver  cleen, 

His  tumbling  billows  roll  with  gentle  rore.  Fairy  Lfiteen,  b.  i. 
Billows  fink  by  degrees,  even  when  the  wind  is  down  that 
firft  ftirred  them.  TVotton. 

Chafing  Nereus  with  his  trident  throws 
The  billows  from  the  bottom.  Sir  J.  Denham . 

But  when  loud  billows  lafti  the  founding  ftiore, 

The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fliould  like  the  torrent  roar.  Pope 

To 
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To  BiTtovV.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  (well,  or  roil,  as  a 
wave. 

The  billowing  fnow,  and  violence  of  the  fhow’r, 

That  from  the  hills  difperfe  their  dreadful  ftore, 

And  o’er  the  vales  collected  ruin  pour.  Prior. 

Bi'lloWy.  adj.  [from  billow.]  •  Swelling;  turgid;  wavy. 

And  whitening  down  the  moffy-ti'n&ur’d  ft  ream, 

Defcends  the  billowy  foam.  Thomfon  s  Spring ,  l.  380. 

Bin.  n.f.  [bmne*  Sax.]  A  place  where  bread,  or  corn,  or  wine, 
is  repofited. 

The  rnoft  convenient  way  of  picking  hops,  is  into  a  long 
fquare  frame  of  wood>  called  a  bin.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

As  when  from  rooting  in  a  bin9 
All  pouder’d  o’er  from  tail  to  chin, 

A  lively  maggot  tallies  out. 

You  know  him  by  his  hazel  fnout.  Swift. 

Bi'nary.  adj.  [from binus ,  Lat.]  Two;  dual;  double. 

Binary  Arithmetic k.  A  method  of  computation  propofed  by 
Mr.  Leibnitz,  in  which,  in  lieu  of  the  ten  figures  in  the 
common  arithmetick,  and  the  progreflion  from  ten  to  ten,  he 
has  only  two  figures,  and  ufes  the  fimple  progreffion  from  two 
to  two.  This  method  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  that  ufed 
Chinefe  four  thoufand  years  ago.  Chambers. 

To  BIND.  v.  a.  pret .  I  bound-,  particip.  pafT.  bounds  or  bounden. 
[binban,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  confine  with  bonds  ;  to  enchain. 

Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird  ?  or  wilt  thou  bind 
him  for  thy  maidens  ?  fob,  xli.  5 . 

2.  To  gird;  to  enwrap;  to  involve. 

Who  hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment.  Prov.  xxx.  4. 

3.  To  fatten  to  any  thing. 

Thou  (halt  bind  this  line  of  fcarlet  thread  in  the  window, 
which  thou  didft  let  us  down  by.  JoJhua ,  ii.  1 8. 

Keep  my  commandments,  and  live :  and  my  law,  as  the 
apple  of  thine  eye.  Bind  them  upon  thy  fingers,  write  them 
upon  the  table  of  thine  heart.  Prov.  vii.  3,  4. 

4.  To  fallen  together. 

Gather  ye  together  firft  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles, 
to  burn  them.  _  Matt.  xiii.  20. 

5.  To  cover  a  wound  with  dreflings  and  bandages. 

When  he  faw  him,  he  had  companion  on  him,  and  went  to 
him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds.  Luke ,  x.  34. 

Having  filled  up  the  bared  cranium  with  our  dreflings,  we 
bound  up  the  wound.  JVifeman's  Surgery. 

6.  To  compel;  to  conftrain. 

Thofe  canons,  or  imperial  conftitutions,  which  have  not 
been  received  here,  do  not  bind.  Hale's  Common  Law  of  Engl. 

7.  To  oblige  by  ftipulation,  or  oath. 

If  a  man  vow  a  vow,  or  fwear  an  oath  to  bind  his  foul  with 
a  bond,  he  fhall  not  break  his  word.  Numbers ,  xxx.  2. 

Swear'  by  the  folemn  oath,  that  binds  the  gods.  Pope. 

8.  To  oblige  by  duty  or  law. 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  add  of  duty, 

I  am  not  bound  to  that,  all  Haves  are  free  to.  Shakefp.  Othello. 
Duties  exprefsly  required  in  the  plain  language  of  Scripture, 
ought  to  bind  our  confidences  more  than  thofe  which  are  but 
dubioufly  inferred.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

9.  To  oblige  by  kindnefs. 

10.  To  confine;  to  hinder. 

Now  I’m  cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confin’d,  bound  in 
To  faucy  doubts  and  fears.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

You  will  fooner,  by  imagination,  bind  a  bird  from  finging, 
than  from  eating  or  flying.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiji.  N°  989. 

Though  paflion  be  the  moft  obvious  and  general,  yet  it  is 
not  the  only  caufe  that  binds  up  the  underftanding,  and  con¬ 
fines  it,  for  the  time,  to  one  objcdl,  from  which  it  will  not  be 
taken  ofF.  Locke. 

In  fuch  a  difmal  place, 

Where  joy  ne’er  enters,  which  the  fun  ne’er  cheers. 

Bound  in  with  darknefs,  overfpread  with  damps.  Drydefi. 

I  r.  To  hinder  the  flux  of  the  bowels  ;  to  make  coftive. 

Rhubarb  hath  manifeftly  in  it  parts  of  contrary  operations  ; 
parts  that  purge,  and  parts  that  bind  the  body.  Bacon. 

lire  whey  of  milk  doth  loofe,  the  milk  doth  bind.  Herbert. 

12.  To  reftrain. 

The  more  we  are  bound  up  to  an  exadl  narration,  we  want 
more  life,  and  fire,  to  animate  and  inform  the  ftory.  Felton. 

1~>.  To  bind  a  book.  To  put  it  in  a  cover. 

Was  ever  book,  containing  fuch  vile  matter. 

So  fairly  bound?  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Thofe  who  could  never  read  the  grammar, 

When  my  dear  volumes  touch  the  hammer. 

May  think  books  beft,  as  richeft  bound.  <  Prior. 

14.  To  bind  to.  To  oblige  to  ferve  fomc  one. 

If  ftill  thou  do’ft  retain 
The  fame  ill  habits,  the  dime  follies  too, 

Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  ftill  a  Have.  Dryden  s  Perf. 

15.  To  bind  to.  To  contract  with  any  body. 

Art  thou  bound  to  a  wife  ?  feek  not  to  be  loofed.  I  Cor.  vii. 

16.  Tp  bind  over.  To  oblige  to  make  appearance. 

Sir  Roger  was  ftaggered  with  the  reports  concerning  this 
woman,  and  would  have  bound  her  over  to  the  country  fef- 
iion*.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  117, 


To  Biftn.  v.  ti. 

1.  To  contrail  the  parts  together;  to  grow  ftifF  and  hard. 

If  the  land  rife  full  of  clots,  and  if  it  is  a  binding  land,  votl 
inuft  make  it  fine  by  harrowing  of  it.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  To  make  Coftive. 

3.  To  be  obligatory; 

The  promifes  and  bargains  for  truck,  between  a  Swifs  and 
art  Indian,  in  the  woods  of  America,  are  binding  to  them, 
though  they  ate  perfectly  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  in  reference  to 
one  another.  Locke. 

Bind,  n.f  A  fpecies  of  hops. 

The  two  beft  forts  are  the  white  and  the  gtey  bind ;  the 
latter  is  a  large  fquare  hop,  and  more  hardy*  Mortimer. 

BINDER,  n.f  [from  to  bind.~\ 

1 .  A  man  whofe  trade  it  is  to*  bind  books. 

2.  A  man  that  binds  fheaves. 

Three  binders  flood,  and  took  the  handfuls  reapt 

From  boys  that  gather’d  quickly  up.  Chapman  s  Iliads. 

A  man,  with  a  binder ,  may  reap  an  acre  of  wheat  in  a  day, 
if  it  ftand  well.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

3.  A  fillet ;  a  fhred  cut  to  bind  with. 

Upon  that  I  laid  a  double  cloth,  of  fuch  length  and  breadth 
as  might  ferve  to  encompafs  the  fradlured  member ;  which  I 
cut  from  each  end  to  the  middle,  into  three  binders.  IVifeman. 

Binding,  n.f.  [from  bindd\  A  bandage. 

This  beloved  young  woman  began  to  take  off  the  binding  of 
his  eyes.  Tattler ,  N°  53* 

Bi'ndweed.  n.f.  [ convolvulus ,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

It  hath,  for  the  moft  part,  trailing  ftalks  ;  the  leaves  grow 
alternately  on  the  branches ;  the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf, 
fhaped  like  a  bell,  whofe  mouth  is  widely  expanded  ;  the  ovary 
becomes  a  roundifh  membraneous  fruit,  wrapped  up  within  the 
flower  cup  ;  and  is  generally  divided  into  three  cells,  each  con- 
>  taining  one  angular  feed.  The  fpecies  are  thirty  fix.  1.  Tl  he 
common  white  great  bindweed ,  vulgarly  called  bearbind.  2. 
Lefier  field  bindweed ,  with  a  rofe  coloured  flower,  vulgarly  call¬ 
ed  gravelbind.  3.  Common  fea  bindweed ,  with  round  leaves. 

4.  Great  American  bindweed ,  with  fpacious  yellow  fweet  feen- 
ted  flowrers,  commonly  called  Spanijh  arbour  vine ,  or  Spanifh 
zvoodbine.  5.  White  and  yellow  Spanifh  potatoes.  6.  Red 
Spanifh  potatoes.  7.  The  jalap,  &c.  The  firft  of  thefe  fpe¬ 
cies  is  a  very  troublefome  weed  in  gardens ;  and  the  fecond 
fort  is  ftill  a  worfe  weed  than  the  former.  The  third  fort  is 
found  upon  gravelly  or  fandy  fhores,  where  the  fait  water  over¬ 
flows  :  this  is  a  ftrong  purge,  and,  as  fuch,  is  often  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine.  The  fourth  fort  is  common  in  the  hot  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  is  planted  to  cover  arbours  and  feats :  one  of  thefe 
plants  will  grow  to  the  length  of  fixty  or  an  hundred  feet,  and 
produce  great  quantities  of  fide  branches,  and  large  fragrant 
yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  three  large  angular  feeds.  The 
two  kinds  of  potatoes  are  much  cultivated  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
for  food  ;  and,  from  the  roots,  a  drink  is  made,  called  mobby , 
ftronger  or  weaker  :  it  is  a  fprightly  liquour,  but  not  fubjedl 
to  fly  into  the  head  ;  nor  will  it  keep  beyond  four  or  five  days. 
Thefe  roots  have  been  brought  from  America,  and  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  not  fo 
well  liked  as  the  common  potato,  being  too  fweet  and  luf-  , 
cious.  The  jalap,  whofe  root  has  been  long  ufed  in  medicine, 
is  a  native  of  the  province  of  Italapa,  about  two  days  journey 
from  La  Vera  Cruz.  Millar. 

Bindweed  \P  ok  two  forts,  the  larger  and .  the  fmaller ;  the 
firft  fort  flowers  in  September,  and  the  laft  in  June  and  July. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Ei'nocle.  n.f  [from  binus  and  ocidus .]  A  kind  of  dioptrick  tele- 
fcope,  fitted  fo  with  two  tubes  joining  together  in  one,  as  that 
a  diftant  objedl  may  be  feen  with  both  eyes  together.  Harris. 

Bino'cular.  adj.  [from  binus  and  cculus ,  Lat.]  Having  two 
eyes. 

Moft  animals  are  binocular ,  fpiders,  for  the  moft  part,  o<5lo- 
nocular,  and  fome  fenocular.  Derham's  Phyfico-Theology. 

Bino'mial  Root,  [in  algebra.]  A  root  compofed  of  only  two 
parts  or  members,  connected  with  the  figns  plus  or  minus. 

Harris. 

Bino'minous.  adj.  [from  binus  and  nomen,  Lat.]  Having  two 
names. 

BioAraphf.r.  n.f.  [j2i©-  and  y?  u.<pu.~\  A  writer  of  lives  ;  a  re¬ 
lator  not  of  the  hiftory  of  nations,  but  of  the  adlions  of  parti¬ 
cular  perfons. 

Our  Grubftreet  biographers  watch  for  the  death  of  a  great 
man,  like  fo  many  undertakers,  on  purpofe  to  make  a  penny 
of  him.  Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  35. 

BioAraphv.  n.f.  [/Si^-and  y?«<po>.] 

In  writing  the  lives  of  men,  which  is  called  biography ,  fome 
authors  place  every  thing  in  the  precife  order  of  time  when  it 
occurred.  1  Watts's  Logick. 

BFovac.  ~)n.f.  [Fr.  from  wey  wach,  a  double  guard,  Germ. 

Bi'hovac.  >  in  war.]  A  guard  at  night  performed  by  the  whole 

Bi'vouac.  J  army;  which,  cither  at  a  fiege,  or  lying  before  an 
enemy,  every  evening  draws  out  from  its  tents  or  huts,  and  con¬ 
tinues  all  night  in  arms  before  its  lines  or  camp,  to  prevent  any 
furprife.  To  raife  the  biovac ,  is  to  return  the  army  to  their 
tents  at  break  of  day.  Trtvoux.  Harris. 

3  "  Bi'parous. 
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Bi'parous.  adj.  [from  binus  and  pario,  Lat.]  Bringing  forth 
two  at  a  birth.'  13  & 

Bipartite,  adj.  [from  binus  and  partior,  Lat]  Having  two 
correfpondent  parts  ;  divided  into  two. 

Biparti  tion.  n.f.  [from  bipartite.]  The  aCl  of  dividing  into  1 
two  ;  or  of  making  two  correfpondent  parts. 

Biped.  n.f.  [ bipes,  Lat.]  An  animal  with  two  feet. 

No  ferpent,  or  fifties  oviparous,  have  any  ftones  at  all ;  nei¬ 
ther  biped  nor  quadruped  oviparous,  have  a ny  exteriourly! 

„  ,  r,.  ,  T  down's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii.  r.  4. 

Bipedal,  adj.  [bipedahs,  Lat.]  I  wo  feet  in  length  ;  or  having 
two  feet.  fa 

Bipe'nnated.  adj.  [from  binus  and  penna,  Lat.]  Having  two 
wings.  ° 

All  bipennated  infers  have  poifes  joined  to  the  body. 

.  Derbam’s  Phyftco-Theology. 

Bipe  talous.  adj.  [of^zr,  Lat.  and  'ze.'ix Aoy.J  A  flower  confift- 
ing  of  two  leaves.  Did}. 

Bi  quadrate.  7  w.  _/!  [in  algebra.]  The  fourth  power,  arifing 

Biquadra  tick,  j  from  the  multiplication  of  a  fquare  num¬ 
ber,  or  quantity  by  itfelf.  Harris. 

BIRCH  Tree,  [bipc,  Sax.  betula,  Lat.] 

The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  poplar  ;  the  (hoots  are  very 
(lender  and  weak ;  the  katkins  are  produced  at  remote  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  fruits,  on  the  fame  tree  ;  the  fruit  becomes  a 
little  fquamofe  cone ;  the  feeds  are  winged,  and  the  tree  cafts  its 
outer  rind  every  year.  This  tree  is  propagated  by  fuckers, 
which  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  October  or  February ;  it 
delights  in  a  poor  foil.  T  he  timber  of  this  tree  is  ufed  to  make 
chairs,  &c.  It  is  alfo  planted  for  hop  poles,  hoops,  &c.  and  it 
is  often  ufed  to  make  brooms.  Millar. 

Bi'rchen.  adj.  [from  birch.]  Made  of  birch. 

His  beaver  d  brow  a  birchen  garland  bears.  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 

BIRD.  n.f.  [bipb,  or  bjub,  a  chicken,  Saxon.]  A  general  term 
for  the  feathered  kind  ;  a  fowl.  In  common  talk,  fowl  is  ufed 
for  the  larger,  and  bird  for  the  fmaller  kind  of  feathered  ani¬ 
mals. 

The  poor  wren. 

The  moft  diminutive  of  birds ,  will  fight. 

Her  young  ones  in  her  neft,  againft  the  owl.  Macbeth. 

Sh’  had  all  the  regal  makings  of  a  queen; 

As  holy  oil,  Edward  confeflor’s  crown. 

The  rod  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  fuch  emblems. 

Laid  nobly  on  her.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

The  bird  of  Jove,  Hoop’d  from  his  airy  tour. 

Two  birds  of  gayeft  plume  before  him  drove. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  l.  xi.  /.  186. 

Hence  men  and  beafts  the  breath  of  life  obtain. 

And  birds  of  air,  and  monfters  of  the  main.  Dryden’s  /En. 
There  are  fome  birds  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water,  whofe 
blood  is  cold  as  fifties,  and  their  flefh  is  fo  like  in  tafte,  that 
the  fcrupulous  are  allowed  them  on  fifh  days.  Locke. 

Some  fquire  perhaps  you  take  delight  to  rack, 

Who  vifits  with  a  gun,  prefents  with  birds.  Pope. 

To  Bird.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  catch  birds. 

I  do  invite  you  tomorrow  morning  to  my  houfe,  to  break- 
faft  ;  after,  we’ll  a  binding  together.  Shakefp.  M.  W.  of  Windf 

Bi'rdeolt.  n.  f.  [from  bird  and  bolt,  or  arrow.]  A  fmall  (hot, 
or  arrow,  to  be  (hot  at  birds. 

To  be  generous,  guiltlefs,  and  of  free  difpofition,  is  to  take 
thofe  things  for  birdbolts ,  that  you  deem  cannon  bullets. 

Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Bi'rdcage.  n.f  [from  bird  and  cage.  See  Cage.] 

Birdcages  taught  him  the  pulley,  and  tops  the  centrifugal 
force.  Arbuthnot  andPope’s  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Bi'rdcatcher.  n.f.  [from  bird  and  catch.]  One  that  makes 
it  his  employment  to  take  birds. 

A  poor  lark  entered  into  a  miferable  expoftulation  with  a 
birdcatcher ,  that  had  taken  her  in  his  net.  L’EJlrange. 

Bi'rder.  n.f.  [from  bird.]  A  birdcatcher. 

Bi'rding  piece,  n.  f  [from  bird  and  piece.]  A  fowling  piece ; 
a  gun  to  fhoot  birds  with. 

I’ll  creep  up  into  the  chimney. — There  they  always  ufe  to 
difcharge  their  birding pieces ;  creep  into  the  kill  hole. 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

BFrdlime.  n.f.  [from  bird  and  lime.]  A  glutinous  fubftance, 

t  which  is  fpread  upon  twigs,  by  which  the  birds  that  light  upon 
them  are  entangled. 

Birdlime  is  made  of  the  bark  of  holly,  boiled  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours ;  and  when  the  green  coat  is  feparated  from  the  other, 
they  cover  it  up  for  a  fortnight,  in  a  moift  place,  and  pound  it 
into  a  tough  pafte,  that  no  fibres  of  the  wood  be  left ;  then  it  is 
wafhed  in  a  running  ftream,  till  no  motes  appear,  and  put  up 
to  ferment  for  four  or  five  days,  and  fcummed  as  often  as  any 
thing  arifes,  and  then  laid  up  for  ufe  ;  at  which  time  they  in¬ 
corporate  with  it  a  third  part  of  nut  oil,  over  the  fire.  The 
birdlime  brought  from  Damafcus  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  of  fe- 
beftens,  the  kernels  being  frequently  found  in  it ;  but  this  will 
not  endure  the  frofl  or  wet.  That  brought  from  Spain  is  of  an 
ill  fmell ;  but  the  bark  of  our  lantone,  or  wayfaring  ftirub, 
will  make  very  good  birdlime.  Chambers. 
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Holly  is  of  fo  viicous  a  juice,  as  they  make  birdlime  of  the 
bark  ol  it.  .  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory,  N'J  592. 

With  ftores  of  gather’d  glue,  contrive 
‘ T  o  ftop  the  vents  and  crannies  of  their  hive  ; 

Not  birdlime,  or  Idean  pitch,  produce 
A  more  tenacious  mafs  of  clammy  juice.  Dryden’s  Virgil. 

I’m  enfnar’d ; 

Heav  ns  birdlime  wraps  me  round,  and  glues  my  wings. 

Dryden’s  King  Arthur. 
The  woodpecker,  and  other  birds  of  this  kind,  becaufe  they 
prey  upon  flies  which  they  catch  with  their  tongue,  have  a 
couple  of  bags  filled  with  a  vifcous  humour,  as  if  it  were  a 
natural  birdlime ,  or  liquid  glue. 

Grew’ s  Cofrnologia  Sacra ,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Bi'rdman.  n.f  [from  bird  and  man. ]  A  birdcatcher;  a 
fowler. 

As  a  fowler  was  bending  his  net,  a  blackbird  afked  him  what 
he  was  doing  ;  why,  fays  he,  I  am  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
city ;  and  fo  the  birdman  drew  out  of  fight.  L’EJlrange. 

Birdseye,  n.f  \_Adonis ,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

_Tl]e  leaves  are  like  fennel  or  chamomile;  the  flowers  con- 
fift  ol  many  leaves,  which  are  expanded  in  form  of  a  rofe;  the 
feeds  are  collected  into  oblong  heads.  The  fpecies  are,  i.The 
common  red  birds  eye.  2.  The  long  leaved  yellow  birds  eye , 
£sV.  The  firft  fort  is  fovM.i  in  open  borders,  as  an  annual 
flower  plant.  T  he  yellow  fort  is  uncommon  in  England. 

Millar. 

Bi  RDSFOOT.  [ ornithopodium ,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

It  has  a  papilionaceous  flower  ;  the  ovary,  which  rifes  out  of*- 
the  flower  cup,  afterwards  becomes  a  pod,  fOmetimes  diftin- 
guifhed  into  bells  by  tranfverfe  partitions,  full  of  feeds,  for  the 
moft:  part  roundifh  ;  the  leaves  grow  by  threes,  but  have  two 
wings,  or  little  leaves,  at  the  origin  of  their  foot  ftalks.  The 
fpecies  are,  1.  The  talleft  hairy  birdsfoot  trefoil,  with  a  glome¬ 
rated  flower.  2.  Upright  hoary  birdsfoot  trefoil,  tdc.  The 
firft:  of  thefe  plants  is,  by  fome,  fuppofed  to  be  the  cytifs  of  Vir¬ 
gil  ;  it  dies  to  the  ground  with  us  every  winter,  and  rifes  again 
the  fucceeding  fpring ;  and,  when  the  roots  are  ftrong,  the 
flioots  will  rife  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  produce  flowers  in 
great  plenty  ;  if  it  be  cut  while  young,  the  cows  are  very  fond 
of  it,  but  horfes  will  not  eat  it,  unlels  they  are  very  hungry. 

-r.  /  „  Millar. 

Bi'rdsnest.  n.f.  An  herb.  jyl£j4 

BFrdstongue.  n.f  An  herb. 

Bi'rgander;  n.  f  A  fowl  of  the  goofe  kind.  Did}. 

Birt.  n.f  Afifti;  the  fame  with  the  turbot-,  which  fee. 

BIRTH,  n.f  [beoj-iji.  Sax.] 

1.  The  act  of  coming  into  life. 

But  thou  art  fair,  and,  at  thy  birth ,  dear  boy. 

Nature  and  fortune  join’d  to  make  thee  great.  Shakefp.  K.J. 

In  Spain,  our  fprings  like  old  mens  children  be. 

Decay’d  and  wither’d  from  their  infancy; 

No  kindly  ftiowers  fall  on  our  barren  earth. 

To  hatch  the  feafons  in  a  timely  birth.  Dry  den. 

2.  Extraction;  lineage. 

Moft  virtuous  virgin,  born  of  heav’nly  birth.  Fairy  J>. 

All  truth  I  ftiall  relate :  nor  firft:  can  I 
Myfelf  to  be  of  Grecian  birth  deny.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

3.  Rank  which  is  inherited  by  defcent. 

He  doth  objeCt,  I  am  too  great  of  birth. 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Be  juft  in  all  you  fay,  and  all  you  do  ; 

Whatever  be  your  birth,  you’re  fure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  firft  magnitude  to  me.  Dryden’s  Juvenal. 

4.  The  condition,  or  circumftances,  in  which  any  man  is  born. 

High  in  his  chariot  then  Halefus  came, 

A  foe  by  birth  to  Troy’s  unhappy  name.  Dryden’s  Virgil. 

5.  Thing  bprn;  production. 

The  people  fear  me ;  for  they  do  obferve 
Unfather’d  heirs  and  loathly  births  of  nature.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 

That  poets  are  far  rarer  births  than  kings. 

Your  nobleft  father  prov’d.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Epigrams. 

Who  of  themfelves 

Abhor  to  join:  and,  by  imprudence  mix’d. 

Produce  prodigious  births ,  of  body,  or  mind. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xi.  /.  6 87. 

She,  for  this  many  thoufand  years. 

Seems  to  have  practis’d  with  much  care. 

To  frame  the  race  of  woman  fair  ; 

Yet  never  could  a  perfeCt  birth 

Produce  before,  to  grace  the  earth.  Waller. 

His  eldeft  birth 

Flies,  mark’d  by  heav’n,  a  fugitive  o’er  earth.  Prior. 

The  vallies  fmile,  and,  with  their  flow’ry  face. 

And  wealthy  births ,  confefs  the  flood’s  embrace.  Blachmore. 
Others  hatch  their  eggs,  and  tend  the  birth ,  till  it  is  able  to 
fliift  for  itfelf.  Adclifon.  Spectator,  N°  1 20. 

6.  The  aCt  of  bringing  forth. 

That  fair  Syrian  fhepherdefs. 

Who  after  years  of  barrennefs, 

The  highly  favour’d  Jofeph  bore 
To  him  that  ferv’d  for  her  before ; 
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And  at  her  next  birth,  much  like  thee, 

Through  pangs  fled  to  felicity.  Milton. 

7.  The  feamencall  a  due  or  proper  diftance  between  fhips  lying 
at  an  anchor,  or  under  fail,  a  birth.  Alfo  the  proper  place  a- 
board  for  a  mefs  to  put  their  chefts,  & c.  is  called  the  birth  of 
that  mefs.  Alfo  a  convenient  place  to  moor  a  fhip  in,  is  called 
a  birth.  .  Harris. 

Bi'rthday.  n.f  [from  birth  and  day.] 

The  day  on  which  any  one  is  born. 

Orient  light, 

Exhaling  firft  from  darknefs,  they  beheld 
Birthday  of  heaven  and  earth.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  b.  vii. 
The  day  of  the  year  in  which  any  one  was  born,  annually  ob- 
ferved. 

This  is  my  birthday  5  as  this  very  day 
Was  Caffius  born.  Shakefp.  Julius  Ctzfar. 

They  tell  me,  ’tis  my  birthday ,  and  I’ll  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  fadnefs : 


I. 


2. 


tfrhich  was  afterwards  foftened  into  bifhop. ]  One  of  the  head 
order  of  the  clergy. 

A  bijhop  is  an  overfeer,  or  fuperintendant,  of  religious  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  chriftian  church.  Ayliffe's  Par  ergon. 

You  fhall  find  him  well  acconipany’d 

With  reverend  fathers,  and  well  learned  bijhops. 

ShakeJp.  Richard  111. 

Their  zealous  fuperftition  thinks,  or  pretends,  they  cannot 
do  God  a  greater  fervice,  than  to  deftroy  the  primitive,  apofto-' 
lical,  and  anciently  univerfal  government  of  the  church  by  bi¬ 
jhops.  K.  Charles. 

In  cafe  a  bijhop  fhould  commit  treafon  and  felony,  andforfeit 
his  eftate,  with  his  life,  the  lands  of  his  bifhoprick  remain  ftili 
in  the  church.  South. 

On  the  word  bijhop ,  in  French  evcque ,  I  would  obferve,  that 
there  is  no  natural  connexion  between  the  facred  office  and  the 
letters  or  found  ;  for  evcque ,  and  bijhop ,  fignify  the  fame  office, 
though  there  is  not  one  letter  alike  in  them.  Watts's  Logick. 


’Tis  what  the  day  deferves,  which  gave  me  breath.  Dryden.  Bi'shop.  n.f.  A  cant  word  for  a  mixture  of  wine,  oranges,  and 


Your  country  dames, 

Whofe  cloaths  returning  birthday  claims.  Prior. 

BFrthdom.  n.f.  [This  is  erroneoufly,  I  think,  printed  in 
Shakefpeare ,  birthdoom.  It  is  derived  from  birth  and  dom.  See 
Domj  as  kingdom,  dukedom.]  Privilege  of  birth* 

Let  v  rather 

Hold  faff  the  mortal  fword ;  and,  like  good  men, 

Beftride  our  downfaln  birthdom.  ShakeJp.  Macbeth. 

BFrth  night,  n.f.  [from  birth  and  night.] 

1.  The  night  in  which  any  one  is  born. 

Th’  angelick  fong  in  Bethlehem  field. 

On  thy  birth  night,  that  fung  the  Saviour  born.  Par.  Regain. 

2.  The  night  annually  kept  in  memory  of  any  one’s  birth. 

A  youth  more  glitt’ring  than  a  birthright  beau.  Pope. 
Birthplace,  n.f.  [from  birth  and  place.]  Place  where  any 
one  is  born. 

My  birthplace  have  I  and  my  lovers  left ; 

This  enemy’s  town  I’ll  enter.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

A  degree  of  ftupidity  beyond  even  what  we  have  been  ever 
charged  with,  upon  the  fcore  of  our  birthplace  and  climate. 

Swift's  Addrefs  to  Parliament. 
Birthright,  n.f  [from  birth  and  right.]  The  rights  and 
privileges  to  which  a  man  is  born  ;  the  right  of  the  firft  born. 
Thy  blood  and  virtue 

Contend  for  empire  in  thee,  and  thy  goodnefs 


fugar. 

Fine  oranges, 

Well  roafted,  with  fugar  and  wine  in  a  cup* 

They’ll  make  a  fweet  bijhop,  when  gentle  folks  fup.  Swift. 
To  Bi'shop.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  confirm ;  to  admit  fo- 
lemnly  into  the  church. 

They  are  prophane,  imperfedt,  oh  !  too  bad. 

Except  confirm’d  and  bijhopecl  by  thee.  Donne. 

Bi'shoprick.  n.f  [biy coppice,  Saxon.]  Thediocefeof  a  bi- 
fhop  ;  the  diftridt  over  which  the  jurifdidtion  of  a  bifhop  ex¬ 
tends. 

It  will  be  fit,  that,  by  the  king’s  fupreme  power  in  caufes  ec- 
clefiaftical,  they  be  fubordinate  under  fome  bifhop,  and  bijhop - 
rick,  of  this  realm.  Bacon  s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

A  virtuous  woman  fhould  rejedt  marriage,  as  a  good  mart 
does  a  bifhoprick  ;  but  I  would  advife  neither  to  perfift  in  refuf- 
ing.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  89. 

Thofe  paftors  had  epifcopal  ordination,  poffefled  prefer¬ 
ments  in  the  church,  and  were  fometimes  promoted  to  bijhop - 
ricks  themfelves.  Swift  on  the  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  E.  man * 
Bi'shopsweed.  [ Ammi ,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant* 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  weed,  with  fmall  ftriated  feeds; 
the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  unequal,  and  fhaped  like  a  heart. 
The  feeds  of  the  greater  biftcopsweed  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and 
|  _  fhould  be  fown  in  an  open  fituation,  early  in  the  fpring.  Mill. 

Shares  with  thy  birthright.  ShakeJp.  All' swell  that  ends  well.  Bisk.  n.f.  [ bifque ,  Fr.]  Soup;  broth  made  by  boiling  feveral 

And  haft  been  found  forts  of  flefh. 

By  merit,  more  than  birthright.  Son  of  God,  A  prince,  who  in  a  foreft  rides  aftray, 

Miltons  Parad.  Lojl,  b.  iii.  1.  308.  And,  weary,  to  fome  cottage  finds  the  way, 

I  lov’d  her  firft,  I  cannot  quit  the  claim.  Talks  of  no  pyramids,  or  fowl,  or  bisks  of  fifh. 

But  will  preferve  the  birthright  of  my  paffion.  Otway's  Orph.  But  hungry  fups  his  cream  ferv’d  up  in  earthen  difh. 

While  no  bafenefs  in  this  breaft  I  find,  Xing's  Art  of  Cookery. 

I  have  not  loft  the  birthright  of  my  mind.  Dryden' s  Aurengz.  Bi'sket.  See  Biscuit. 

To  fay,  that  liberty  and  property  are  the  birthright  of  the  BFsmuth.  n.  f  The  fame  as  marcaftte ;  it  properly  fio-nifies 

a  hard,  white,  brittle,  mineral  fubftance,  of  a  metalline  na¬ 
ture,  found  at  Mifnia ;  though  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  recre- 
mentitious  matter  thrown  off  in  the  formation  of  tin,  as  unfit 
to  enter  its  compcfition.  There  are  fome,  however,  who 
efteem  it  a  metal  fui  generis  ;  though  it  ufually  contains  fome 
filver.  There  is  an  artificial  bifmuth  made,  for  the  fliops,  of 
tin.  Jfuincy. 

Bissextile,  n.f.  [from  bis,  and  fextilis,  Lat.]  Leap  year; 
the  year  in  which  the  day,  arifing  from  fix  odd  hours  in  each 
year,  is  intercalated. 

The  year  of  the  fun  confifteth  of  three  hundred  and  flxty 
five  days  and  fix  hours,  wanting  eleyen  minutes  ;  which  fix 
hours  omitted,  will,  in  time,  deprave  the  compute ;;  and  this 
was  the  occafion  of  biffextile,  or  leap  year. 

Brown' s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.iv.  c.  12. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  February  is  the  biffextile  or  inter- 
calar  day  ;  called  biffextile ,  becaule  the  fixth  of  the  calends  of 
March  is  twice  repeated.  .  Holder  on  Time. 

Bi'sson.  adj.  [derived  by  Skinner  from  by  and  fn  ]  Blind. 

But  who,  oh  !  who  hath  feen  the  mobled  queen. 

Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat’ning  the  flames 
With  biffon  rheum.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

What  harm  can  your  biffon  confpedluities  glean  out  of  this 
charadter.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

BTSTRE.  n.  f,  [French.]  A  colour  made  of  chimney  foot  boil¬ 
ed,  and  then  diluted  with  water;  ufed  by  painters  in  wafhing 
their  defigns.  _  Trevoux. 

Bi'stort.  n.  f.  [ biftorta ,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant  called  alfo 
fnakeweed ;  which  fee. 

Bi'stoury.  n.f.  [biflour  i,  Fr.]  A  furgeon’s  inftrumentufed  in 
making  inci lions,  of  which  there  are  three  forts ;  the  blade  of 
the  firft  turns  like  that  of  a  lancet ;  but  the  ftraight  biftoury  has 
the  blade  fixed  in  the  handle ;  the  crooked  bifloury  is  fhaped 
like  a  half  moon,  having  the  edge  on  the  infide.  Chambers. 
Bisu'lcous.  adj.  [bifulcus,  Lat.]  Clovenfooted. 

For  the  fwine,  although  multiparous,  yet  being  bifulcous,  and 
only  cloven-hoofed,  are  farrowed  with  open  eyes,  as  other  bijul- 
.  tout  animals.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errou'  s,  b  iii.  c.  26. 

foimcd  biycop,  Bit.  n.f  [brcol,  Saxon.]  Signifies  the  whole  machine  of  all  the 
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Englifh  nation,  but  that  if  a  prince  invades  them  by  illegal  me¬ 
thods,  we  muft  upon  no  pretence  refill:,  is  to  confound  govern¬ 
ments.  Addifon  s  Whig  Examiner. 

Birthstra'ngled.  adj.  [ from  birth  and  fir  angle.  ]  Strangled 
or  fuffocated  in  being  born. 

Finger  of  birthjlr angl'd  babe. 

Ditch  deliver’d  by  a  drab.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Bi'rthwdrt.  n.f.  [from  birth  and  wort ;  I  fuppofe  from  a  qua¬ 
lity  of  haftening  delivery.  Ariflolochia,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a 
plant. 

The  ftalks  are  flexible  ;  the  leaves  are  placed  alternately  on 
the  branches  ;  the  flowers  confift  of  one  leaf,  are  of  an  ano¬ 
malous  figure,  hollowed  like  a  pipe,  and  fhaped  like  a  tongue, 
generally  hooked ;  the  flower  cup  turns  to  a  membraneous, 
oval  fhaped  fruit,  divided  into  five  cells,  and  full  of  flat  feeds. 
The  fpecies  are,  t .  The  round  rooted  birthwort.  2.  The  climb¬ 
ing  birthw'ort.  3.  Spanilh  birtbvjort,  &c.  The  firft  and  fecond 
are  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  eafily  propagated  by- 
parting  their  roots.  ^  Millar. 

Bl'SCOTIN.  n.f.  [French.]  A  confedfion  made  of  flour,  fugar, 
marmalade,  eggs,  &c. 

Bi'scuit.  n.f.  [from  bis,  twice,  Lat.  and  cuit,  baked,  Fr.] 

j.  A  kind  of  hard  dry  bread,  made  to  be  carried  tofea;  it  is 
baked  for  long  voyages  four  times. 

The  bifeuit  alfo  In  the  fhips,  efpecially  in  the  Spanifh  gal- 
lies,  was  grown  hoary,  and  unwholefome. 

Knolles’s  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

Many  have  been  cured  by  abftinence  from  drink,  eating  dry 
bifeuit,  which  creates  no  thirft,  and  ftrong  fridtions  four  or  five 
times  a  day.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  A  compofition  of  fine  flour,  almonds,  and  fugar,  made  by  the 
confedtioners. 

T  o  Bise'ct.  v.  a.  [from  binus  and  feco,  to  cut,  Lat.]  To  divide 
into  two  parts. 

I  he  rational  horizon  lifefielh  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

Bisection,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  geometrical  term,  figni- 
fying  the  divifion  of  any  quantity  into  two  equal  parts 
BI'SHOP .  n.f  [from  epfeopus ,  Lat.  the  Saxons  formcc 
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lion  appurtenances  of  a  bridle,  as  the  bit-mouth,  the  branches, 
the  cuib,  the  ievil  holes,  the  tranchefil,  and  the  crofs  chains; 
but  fometimes  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  only  the  bit-mouth  in  parti- 

cu!ar-  Farrier's  Di£l. 

They  light  from  their  horfes,  pulling  off  their  bits ,  that  they 
might  fomethmg  refrefh  their  mouths  upon  the  grafs.  Sidney: 
We  have  ftrift  ftatutes,  and  molt  biting  laws; 

The  needful  bits  and  curbs  of  headftrong  fteeds. 

r  r  i  v  v  . .  rnt  Shakefp.  Meafure for  Mea Cure. 

He  hath  the  bit  faff  between  his  teeth,  and  away  he  runs. 

Stilling  fleet. 

Unus  d  to  the  reftraint 

Of  curbs  and  bits ,  and  fleeter  than  the  winds.  Addif  Cato . 

Bit.  n.J.  [from  bite .] 

1.  As  much  meat  as  is  put  into  the  mouth  at  once. 

How  many  prodigal  bits  have  flaves  and  peafants 
This  night  englutted  ?  Shakefp.  Timon  of  Athens. 

Follow;  your  function,  go  and  batten  on  cold  bits.  Shakefp. 
The  mice  found  it  troublefome  to  be  ftill  climbing  the  oak 
for  every  bit  they  put  in  their  bellies.  UEjlrange. 

By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepar’d. 

And  to  the  table  fent  the  fmoaking  lard, 

A  fav’ry  bit,  that  ferv’d  to  relifh  wine.  Dry  den's  Fables. 

John  was  the  darling  ;  he  had  all  the  good  bits,  was  cram¬ 
med  with  good  pullet,  chicken,  and  capon.  Arbuthnot's  J.  Bull. 

2.  A  fmall  piece  of  any  thing. 

Then  clap  tour  flices  of  pilafter  on’t. 

That,  lac’d  with  bits  of  ruftick,  makes  a  front.  Pope. 

He  bought  at  thoufands,  what  with  better  wit 
You  purchafe  as  you  want,  and  bit  by  bit.  Pope's  Epijlles. 

,  His  rtiajefty  has  power  to  grant  a  patent  for  ftamping  round 
bits  of  copper,  to  every  fubjeft  he  hath.  Swift. 

3.  A  Spanifh  W eft  Indian  ftlver  coin,  valued  at  fevenpence  half¬ 
penny. 

4.  A  bit  the  better  or  worfe.  In  the  fmalleft  degree. 

There  are  few  that  know  all  the  tricks  of  thefe  lawyers  ; 
for  aught  I  can  fee,  your  cafe  is  not  a  bit  clearer  than  it  was 
feven  years  ago.  Arbuthnot's  Hijlory  of  J.  Bull. 

To  Bit.  v.a.  [from  the  noun;]  To  put  the  bridle  upon  a 
horfe. 

Bitch,  n.f  [breje,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  canine  kind  ;  as  the  wolf,  the  dog,  the  fox, 

.  the  otter. 

And  at  his  feet  a  bitch  wolf  fuck  did  yield 
To  two  young  babes.  Spenf.  Vifion  of  Bellay. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a  bitch  will  nurfe,  play 
with,  and  be  fond  of  young  foxes,  as  much  as,  and  in  place  of 
her  puppies.  Locke. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach  for  a  woman. 

John  had  not  run  a  madding  fo  long,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
extravagant  bitch  of  a  wife.  Arbuthnot's  Hijlory  of  J.  Bull. 
To  BITE.  v.  a.  pret.  I  bit ;  part.  paff.  I  have  bit,  or  bitten,  [bi- 
ran,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  crufh,  or  pierce  with  the  teeth. 

My  very  enemy’s  dog. 

Though  he  had  bit  me,  fhould  have  ftood  that  night 
Againft  my  fire.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Such  finding  rogues  as  thefe. 

Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain. 

Too  intricate  t’  unloofe.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Thefe  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  playhoufe,  and  fight 
for  bitten  apples.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

He  falls  ;  his  arms  upon  his  body  found, 

And  with  his  bloody  teeth  he  bites  the  ground.  Dryden. 
There  was  lately  a  young  gentlerrfen  bit  to  the  bone,  who  has 
now  indeed  recovered.  Tatler,  N°  62. 

Their  foul  mouths  have  not  opened  their  lips  without  a  fal  • 
fity  ;  though  they  have  fhowed  their  teeth  as  if  they  would  bite 
off  my  nofe.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope's  Martinus  Scriblerus . 

2.  To  give  pain  by  cold. 

Here  feel  we  the  icy  phang, 

And  churlifh  chiding  of  the  winter’s  wind  ; 

Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body; 

Ev’n  till  I  Ihrink  with  cold,  I  fmile.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Full  fifty  years  harnefs’d  in  rugged  fteel, 

I  have  endur’d  the  biting  winter’s  blaft. 

And  the  feverer  heats  of  parching  fummer. 

Rowe's  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

3.  To  hurt  or  pain  with  reproach. 

Each  poet  with  a  diff’rent  talent  writes ; 

One  praifes,  one  inftrucls,  another  bites.  Rofcommtm. 

4.  To  cut;  to  Wound. 

I’ve  fee n  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  fatilchion, 

I  would  have  made  them  flop.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

5.  To  make  the  mouth  fmart  with  an  acrid  tafte. 

It  may  be  the  firft  water  will  have  more  of  the  feent,  as 
more  fragrant ;  and  the  fecond  more  of  the  tafte,  as  more  bit¬ 
ter,  or  biting.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory,  N°  21. 

6.  To  cheat;  to  trick;  to  defraud  :  aloWphfafe. 

Afleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 

An  honeft  faftor  ftole  a  gem  away  : 

He  pledg’d  it  to  the  knight ;  the  knight  had  wit. 

So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit.  Pope. 
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If  you  had  allowed  half  the  fine  gentlemen  to  have  converfed 
with  you,  they  would  have  been  ftrangely  bit,  while  they 
thought  only  to  fall  in  love  with  a  fair  lady.  Pope's  Letters, 

Bite.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  I  he  feizure  of  any  thing  by  the  teeth. 

Does  he  think  he  can  endure  the  everlafting  burnings,  ot 
arm  himfelf  againft  the  bites  of  the  never  dying  worm  ?  South, 

Nor  dogdays  parching  heat,  that  fplits  the  rocks,  ) 
Are  half  fo  harmful  as  the  greedy  flocks  ;  C 

7.  heir  venom’d  bite ,  and  feats  indented  on  the  ftocks.  j 
Dryden  s  Virgil's  Georgicks ,  b.  ii.  /.  522. 

2.  The  aft  of  a  fifh  that  takes  the  bait. 

I  have  known  a  very  good  fifher  angle  diligently  four  or  fix 
hours  for  a  river  carp,  and  not  have  a  bite.  Walton's  Angler . 

3.  A  cheat ;  a  trick ;  a  fraud ;  in  low  and  vulgar  language. 

Let  a  man  be  ne’er  fo  wife, 

He  may  be  caught  with  fober  lies ; 

I  or  take  it  in  its  proper  light, 

Fis  juft  what  coxcombs  call  a  bite.  Swift ; 

4.  A  fharper ;  one  who  commits  frauds. 

BFter.  n.f  [from  bite.] 

1.  He  that  bites. 

Oieat  barkers  are  no  biters'.  Camden's  Remains , 

2.  A  fifh  apt  to  take  the  bait. 

He  is  fo  bold,  that  he  will  invade  one  of  his  own  kind,  and 
you  may  therefore  eafily  believe  him  to  be  a  bold  biter.  Walton . 

3.  A  tricker ;  a  deceiver. 

A  biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing,  you  have  no  reafon  to 
difbelieve  in  itfelf,  and  perhaps  has  given  you,  before  he  bit 
you,  no  reafon  to  difbelieve  it  for  his  faying  it ;  and,  if  you 
give  him  credit,  laughs  in  your  face,  and  triumphs  that  he  has 
deceived  you.  He  is  one  who  thinks  you  a  fool,  becaufe  you 
do  not  think  him  a  knave.  Spectator,  NJ  504; 

Bi'ttacle.  n.f  A  frame  of  timber  in  the  ftcerage  of  a  fhip, 
where  the  compafs  is  placed.  Dibit 

BiYten.  particip.  paff.  [from  to  bite  :  which  fee.] 

BE  r  I  ER.  adj.  [birep,  Saxon.] 

I*  Having  a  hot,  acrid,  biting  tafte,  like  wormwood. 

Bitter  things  are  apt  rather  to  kill  than  engender  putrefac¬ 
tion.  Bacon's  Nat ;  Hijl.  NQ  6g6» 

Though  a  man  in  a  fever  fhould,  from  fugar,  have  a  bitter 
tafte,  which,  at  another  time,  produces,  a  fweet  one ;  yet  the 
idea  of  bitter  in  that  man’s  mind,  would  be  as  clear  and  dif- 
tinft  from  the  idea  of  fweet,  as  if  he  had  tailed  only  gall. 

Locket 

2.  Sharp;  cruel;  fevere. 

Ffiends  now  fall  fworn, 

Unfeparable,  {hall  within  this  hour. 

On  a  diflenfion  of  a  doit,  break  out 

To  bitter eji  enmity.  Shakefp.  Coriolanust 

Hufbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  againft  them. 

Coloff.  iii.  19. 

The  word  of  God,  inftead  of  a  bitter,  teaches  us  a  charitable 
zeal.  .  Sprat » 

3.  Calamitous;  miferable. 

Noble  friends  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying  ; 

Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end.  Shakefp.  H.  VIII. 

A  dire  induftion  am  I  witriefs  to  ; 

And  will  to  France,  hoping,  the  confequence 

Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

Tell  him,  that  if  I  bear  my  bitter  fate, 

’Tis  to  behold  his  vengeance  for  my  fon.  Dryden' s  ALneis t 

4.  Painfiil ;  inclement. 

And  fhun  the  bitter  confequence :  for  know. 

The  day  thou  eat’ft  thereof,  my  foie  command 
Tranfgreft,  inevitably  thou  {halt  die.  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  viii. 

The  fowl  the  borders  fly, 

And  fhun  the  bitter  blaft,  and  wheel  about  the  fky.  Dryden , 

5.  Sharp;  reproachful;  fatirical. 

Go  with  me, 

And,  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words,  let’s  Another 
My  damned  fon.  Shakefp.  Richardlll. 

6.  Mournful  ;  afflifted. 

Wherefore  is  light  given  unto  him  that  is  in  mifery,  and  life 
unto  the  bitter  in  foul?  Job,  iii.  20. 

7.  In  any  manner,  unpleafirrg  or  hurtful. 

Bitter  is  an  equivocal  word ;  there  is  bitter  wormwood, 
there  are  bitter  words,  there  are  bitter  enemies,  and  a  bitter  cold 
morning.  Watts's  LogicL 

BEttergourd.  n.f  [ colocynthis ,  Lat.}  The  name  of  a  plant. 

It  is,  in  all  refpefts,  like  the  gourd,  excepting  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  being  deeply  jagged,  and  the  fruit  being  exceflively 
bitter,  and  not  eatable.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this 
plant,  which  are  very  common  in  divers  parts  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Ind  ies.  Millar . 

Bi'tterly.  adv.  [from  bitter f 

1.  With  a  bitter  tafte. 

2.  In  a  bitter  manner  ;  forrowfully;  calamitoufly, 

I  fo  lively  afted  with  my  tears, 

That  my  poor  miflrefs,  moved  therewithal. 

Wept  bitterly.  Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Bitterly 
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Bitterly  haft  thou  paid,  and  ftill  art  paying 
That  rigid  (core.  Milton's  Agonijles ,  /.  432, 

.3.  Sharply ;  fevercly. 

His  behaviour  is  not  to  cenfure  bitterly  the  errours  of  their 
zeal.  Sprat. 

Bi'ttern.  n.f.  [ butour ,  Fr.]  A  bird  with  long  legs,  and  a 
long  bill,  which  feeds  upon  fifti ;  remarkable  for  the  noife 
which  he  makes,  ufually  called  bumping.  See  Bittour. 

The  poor  fifti  have  enemies  enough,  befides  fuch  unnatural 
.fifhermen  as  otters,  the  cormorant,  and  the  bittern.  W ilton. 

So  that  fcarce 

The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  ingulpht. 

To  {hake  the  founding  marfh.  Thomfori s  Spring. 

Bittern,  n.f  [from  bitter.']  A  very  bitter  liquour,  which 
drains  off  in  making  of  common  fait,  and  ufed  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Epfom  fait.  Quincy. 

Bitterness,  n.f.  [from  bitter.] 

1.  A  bitter  tafte. 

The  idea  of  whitenefs,  or  bitternefs ,  is  in  the  mind,  exadlly 
anfwering  that  power  which  is  in  any  body  to  produce  it  there. 

Locke. 

2.  Malice;  grudge;  hatred;  implacability. 

The  bitternefs  and  animofity  between  the  chief  commanders 
was  fuch,  that  a  great  part  of  the  army  was  marched.  Clarend. 

3.  Sharpnefs  ;  feverity  of  temper. 

His  forrows  have  fo  overwhelm’d  his  wits, 

Shall  we  be  thus  afflidted  in  his  wreaks, 

His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  biiternefs  ?  Sbakefp.  Tit.  Andr. 
Pierpoint  and  Crew  appeared  now  to  have  contracted  more 
bitternefs  and  fournefs  than  formerly,  and  were  more  referved 
towards  the  king’s  commiflioners.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii, 

4.  Satire;  piquancy;  keennefs  of  reproach. 

Some  think  their  wits  have  been  afleep,  except  they  dart  out 
fomewhat  piquant,  and  to  the  quick  :  men  ought  to  find  the 
difference  between  faltnefs  and  bitternefs.  Bacon ,  EJJ'ay  33. 

5.  Sorrow;  vexation;  affliction. 

There  appears  much  joy  in  him,  even  fo  much,  that  joy 
could  not  {hew  itfelf  modeft  enough,  without  a  badge  of  bitter¬ 
nefs.  Sbakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

They  fhall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for  his  only  fon, 
and  {hall  be  in  bitternefs  for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitternefs  for 
his  firftborn.  Zech.  xii.  1  o. 

Moft  purfue  the  pleafures,  as  they  call  them,  of  their  natures, 
which  begin  in  fin,  are  carried  on  with  danger,  and  end  in 
bitternefs.  Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 

I  oft,  in  bitternefs  of  foul,  deplor’d 
My  abfent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  lord.  Pope's  Odyffey. 
Bi'ttersweet.  n.f.  [from  bitter  and  fweet.]  The  name  of 
an  apple,  which  has  a  compound  tafte  of  fweet  and  bitter. 

It  is  but  a  bitterfweet  at  beft,  and  the  fine  colours  of  the  fer- 
pent  do  by  no  means  make  amends  for  the  fmart  and  poifon  of 
his  fting.  South. 

When  I  exprefs  the  tafte  of  an  apple,  which  we  call  the 
bitterfweet ,  none  can  miftake  what  I  mean.  Watts's  Logick. 
Bi'tter vetch,  n.f.  [ orobus ,  Lat.] 

This  plant  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  out  of  whofe  em- 
palement  rifes  the  pointal,  wrapt  up  in  the  membrane,  which 
becomes  a  round  pod,  full  of  oval  fhaped  feeds ;  two  leaves, 
joined  together,  grow  upon  a  rib  that  terminates  in  a  point. 

Millar. 

Bi'ttour.  n.f.  [butour ,  Fr.]  The  name  of  a  bird,  commonly 
called  the  bittern',  [See  Bittern.]  but  perhaps  as  properly 
bittour. 

Then  to  the  waters  brink  {he  laid  her  head ; 

And,  as  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed, 

To  thee  alone,  O  lake,  {lie  faid,  I  tell.  Dryden's  W.  of  Bath. 
Bitu'me.  n.f.  [from  bitumen.]  Bitumen.  See  BITUMEN. 

Mix  with  thefe 

Idaean  pitch,  quick  fulphur,  filver’s  fpume, 

Sea  onion,  hellebore,  and  black  bitume.  May  s  Virgil. 

BITU'MEN.  n.f.  [Lat.]  A  fat  undtuous  matter  dug  out  of 
the  earth,  or  feummed  off  lakes,  as  the  Afphaltis  in  Judaea,  of 
various  kinds  ;  fome  fo  hard  as  to  be  ufed  for  coals  ;  others  fo 
glutinous  as  to  ferve  for  mortar.  Savary. 

It  is  reported,  that  bitumen  mingled  with  lime,  and  put  un¬ 
der  water,  will  make,  as  it  were,  an  artificial  rock,  the  fub- 
fhmee  becometh  fo  hard.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hiftory ,  N°  783. 

The  fabrick  feem’d  a  work  of  rifing  ground. 

With  fulphur  and  bitumen  caff  between.  Dryden's  Fables. 
Bitumen  is  a  body  that  readily  takes  fire,  yields  an  oil,  and  is 
foluble  in  water.  W wdward's  Method  of  Foffils. 

Bitu'minous.  adj.  [from  bitumen.]  Having  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  bitumen  ;  compounded  of  bitumen. 

Naphtha,  which  was  the  bituminous  mortar  ufed  in  the  walls 
of  Babylon,  grows  to  an  entire  and  very  hard  matter,  like  a 
ftone.  Bacon's  Phyfical  Remains . 

The  fruitage  fair  to  fight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake,  where  Sodom  flam’d. 

Milton  s  Par.  Lofl ,  b.  x.  /.  562. 
Biva'lve.  adj.  [from  binus  and  valves,  Lat.]  Having  two 
valves  or  {butters ;  a  term  ufed  of  thofe  fifti  that  have  two 
{hells,  as  oyfters ;  and  of  thofe  plants  whofe  feed  pods  open 
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their  whole  length,  to  difeharge  their  feeds,  as  peas. 

In  the  cavity  lies  loofe  the  {hell  of  fome  fort  of  bivalve ,  iar- 
ger  than  could  be  introduced  in  at  either  of  thofe  holes. 

Woodward  on  Foffils. 

Biva'lvular.  adj.  [from  bivalve.]  Having  two  valves.  Ditt. 
Bi'xwort.  n.f.  An  herb.  Ditt. 

BFzantine.  n.f.  [more  properly  fpelt  byzantine ;  from  Byzan¬ 
tium.]  A  great  piece  of  gold  valued  at  fifteen  pound,  which  the 
king  offereth  upon  high  feftival  days ;  it  is  yet  called  a  bizan- 
tme ,  which  anciently  was  apiece  of  gold  coined  by  the  empe- 
rours  of  Conftantinople.  Camden's  Remains. 

To  BLAB.  v.  a.  [ blabber en ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  tell  what  ought  to  be  kept  fecret ;  it  ufually  implies  rather 
thoughtleffnefs  than  treachery  ;  but  may  be  ufed  in  either  fenfe. 

The  gaudy,  blabbing ,  and  remorfeful  day. 

Is  crept  into  the  bofom  of  the  fea.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out. 

Ere  the  blabbing  eaftern  fcout 
The  nice  morn  on  the  Indian  fteep. 

From  her  cabin’d  loophole  peep.  Milton. 

Nature  has  made  man’s  breaff  no  windores, 

To  publifh  what  he  does  within  doors; 

Nor  what  dark  fecrets  there  inhabit, 

Unlefs  his  own  raflh  folly  blab  it.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  c.  ii. 

Sorrow  nor  joy  can  be  difguis’d  by  art, 

Our  foreheads  blab  the  fecrets  of  our  heart.  Dryden's  Juv . 

It  is  unlawful  to  give  any  kind  of  religious  worfhip  to  a  crea¬ 
ture  ;  but  the  very  indices  of  the  fathers  cannot  efcape  the  in¬ 
dex  expurgatorius,  for  blabbing  fo  great  a  truth.  Stillingfleet. 
Nor  whifper  to  the  tattling  reeds 
The  blackeft  of  all  female  deeds  ; 

Nor  blab  it  on  the  lonely  rocks, 

Where  echo  fits,  and  lift’ning  mocks.  Swift. 

2.  To  tell ;  in  a  good  fenfe. 

That  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts, 

That  blabb'd  them  with  fuch  pleafing  eloquence, 

Js  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage. 

Shakefp.  Titus  Andronicus. 
To  Blab.  v.  n.  To  tattle;  to  telltales. 

Your  mute  I’ll  be  ; 

When  my  tongue  blabs ,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  fee. 

Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 
Blab.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Ateltale;  a  thoughtlefs  babbler j 
a  treacherous  betrayer  of  fecrets. 

The  fecret  man  heareth  many  confeflions;  for  who  will  open 
himfelf  to  a  blab,  or  babbler  ?  Bacon ,  EJfay  6. 

To  have  reveal’d 

Secrets  of  man,  the  fecrets  of  a  friend. 

Contempt  and  fcorn  of  all,  to  be  excluded 
All  friendfhip,  and  avoided  as  a  blab.  Milton', s  Agonijles. 
Whoever  {hews  me  a  very  inquifitive  body,  I’ll  {hew  him  a 
blab,  and  one  that  {hall  make  privacy  as  publick  as  a  proclama- 
t'on‘  L'EJlrange. 

I  Ihould  have  certainly  gone  about  {hewing  my  letters,  under 
the  charge  of  fecrecy,  to  every  blab  of  4ny  acquaintance. 

Swift's  Letters. 

Bla  eber.  n.f.  [from  blab.]  A  tattler;  ateltale. 

To  Bla'eber.  v.  n.  To  whiffle  to  ahorfe.  Skinner. 

Bla'bberlipped.  Skinner.  See  Blobberlipped. 

BLACK,  adj.  [blac,  Saxon.] 

1.  Of  the  colour  of  night. 

In  the  twilight  in  the  evening,  in  the  black  and  dark  night. 

.  .  Prov.  vii.  9. 

By  Ariftotle  it  feems  to  be  implied,  in  thefe  problems  which 
enquire  why  the  fun  makes  man  black,  and  not  the  fire,  why  it 
whitens  wax,  yet  blacks  the  {kin.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Dark. 

The  heaven  was  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a 
great  rain.  1  Kings,  xviii.  45. 

3.  Cloudy  of  countenance  ;  fullen. 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train  ; 

Look’d  black  upon  me.  .  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

4.  Horrible;  wicked;  atrocious. 

Either  my  country  never  muft  be  freed. 

Or  I  confenting  to  fo  black  a  deed.  Dryden's  Indian  Emp. 

5.  Difmal ;  mournful. 

A  dire  induction  am  I  witnefs  to ; 

And  will  to  France,  hoping,  the  confequence, 

Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

6.  Black  and  blue.  The  colour  of  a  bruife  ;  a  ftripe. 

Miftrefs  Ford,  good  heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you 
cannot  fee  a  white  fpot  about  her.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 
And,  wing’d  with  fpeed  and  fury,  flew 
To  refeue  knight  from  black  and  blue.  Hudibras,  cant.  ii. 
Black-browed,  adj.  [from  black  and  brow.]  Having  black 
eyebrows  ;  gloomy  ;  difmal ;  threatening. 

Come,  gentle  night ;  come,  loving,  black-brow' d  night. 
Give  me  my  Romeo.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Thus  when  a  black-brow' d  guff  begins  to  rife. 

White  foam  at  firft  on  the  curl’d  ocean  fries, 

Then  roars  the  main,  the  billows  mount  the’ Ikies. 

Dryden ,  cEneid  vii.  1.  736. 
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Bt  ACJt-BR yon v.  n.f.  [tamnus,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants  ;  the  flowers  of  the 
male  plant  confift  of  one  leaf,  and  are  bell  fhaped;  but  thefe 
are  barren ;  the  embryos  are  produced  on  the  female  plants, 
which  become  oval  berries,  including  roundifh  feeds.  Thefe 
plants  have  no  clafper,  as  the  white  bryony  hath.  The  fpe- 
cies  are,  i.  1  he  common  black-bryony.  2.  Black-bryony  of  Crete, 
with  a  trifid  leaf,  &c.  Fhe  firft  is  rarely  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  but  grows  wild  under  hedges,  and  is  gathered  for  medi¬ 
cinal  ufe.  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe, ^under  the  Shelter  of  buflhes  ;  where,  in 
the  fpring,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  flpread  their  branches 
over  the  buflhes.  Millar. 

Black-cattle.  Oxen;  bulls;  and  cows. 

I  he  other  part  of  the  grazier’s  bufmefs  is  what  we  call 
black-cattle ,  producing  hides,  tallow,  and  beef,  for  exportation. 

Swift. 

Black-earth,  n.  f.  It  is  every  where  obvious  on  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  what  we  call  mould.  JVoodw.  on  Foffils. 

Black-guard,  adj.  [from  black  and  guard.\  A  cant  word  a- 
mongft  the  vulgar ;  by  which  is  implied  a  dirty  fellow  ;  of  the 
meaneft  kind. 

Let  a  black-guard  boy  be  always  about  the  houfe,  to  fend  on 
your  errands,  and  go  to  market  for  you  on  rainy  days.  Swift. 

Black-Lead.  n.  f  [from  black  and  lead.']  A  mineral  found  in 
the  lead-mines,  much  ufed  for  pencils ;  it  is  not  fufible,  or  not 
without  a  very  great  heat. 

You  muft  firft  get  your  black-lead  flharpened  finely,  and  put 
faft  into  quills,  for  your  rude  and  firft  draught.  Pcachcun. 

Black-mail.  n.f.  A  certain  rate  of  money,  corn,  cattle,  or 
other  confideration,  paid  to  men  allied  with  robbers,  to  be  by 
them  protected  from  the  danger  of  fuch  as  ufually  rob  or  Ileal. 

Cowel. 

Black-pudding,  n.f.  [ from  black  and  pudding.]  A  kind  of 
food  made  of  blood  and  grain. 

Through  they  were  lin’d  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheefe, 

And  fat  black-puddings ,  proper  food 

For  warriours  that  delight  in  blood.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  i. 

Black-rod.  n.f.  [from  black  and  rod.]  The  ufher  belonging  to 
the  order  of  the  garter ;  fo  called  from  the  black  rod  he  carries 
in  his  hand.  Pie  is  of  the  king’s  chamber,  and  likewife  ufher 
of  the  parliament.  Cowel. 

Black,  n.f.  [from  the  adje&ive.] 

X.  A  black  colour. 

Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  fcowl  of  night. 

Sbakefp.  Love  s  Labour  Lof. 
For  the  production  of  blacky  the  corpufcles  muft  be  lefs  than 
any  of  thofe  which  exhibit  colours.  Newtons  Opticks. 

2.  Mourning. 

Rife,  wretched  widow,  rife  ;  nor,  undeplor’d. 

Permit  my  ghoft  to  pafs  the  Stygian  ford  : 

But  rife,  prepar’d  in  black ,  to  mourn  thy  perifh’d 

Drydens  Fables. 

3.  A  blackamoor. 

4.  That  part  of  the  eye  which  is  black. 

It  fuffices  that  it  be  in  every  part  of  the  air,  which  is  as  big 
as  the  black  or  fight  of  the  eye.  Digby. 

To  Black,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  black;  to  blacken. 
Blacking  over  the  paper  with  ink,  not  only  the  ink  would  be 
quickly  dried  up,  but  the  paper,  that  I  could  not  burn  before, 
would  be  quickly  fet  on  fire.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Then  in  his  fury  black'd  the  raven  o’er, 

And  bid  him  prate  in  his  white  plumes  no  more. 

Addifon  s  Ovid's  Metamorph.  b.  ii. 

Bla'ckamoor.  n.f.  [from  black  and  Moor.  ]  A  man  by  na¬ 
ture  of  a  black  complexion  ;  a  negro. 

They  are  no  more  afraid  of  a  blackamoor ,  or  a  lion,  than  of 
a  nurfe,  or  a  cat.  Locke  on  Education ,  §1*5. 

Bl  a'ckberried  Heath.  [ empetrum ,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 
It  hath  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  heath ;  the  flowers  are  male 
and  female,  which  grow  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  plant ; 
the  male  flowers  have  no  petals ;  the  female  are  fucceeded  by 
blackberries,  in  each  of  which  are  contained  three  or  four  hard 
feeds.  This  little  fhrub  grows  wild  upon  the  mountains  in 
Staffordfhire,  Devonflhire,  and  Yorkftiire.  Millar. 

Bla'ckberry  Bujh.  n.f.  A  fpecies  of  bramble  ;  which  fee. 

Blackberry,  n.f.  The  fruit  of  the  blackberry  buflh. 

The  policy  of  thefe  crafty  fneering  rafeals,  that  ftale  old 
moufe  eaten  cheefe  Neftor,  and  that  fame  dogfox  Ulyfles,  is 
not  proved  worth  a  blackberry.  Shakcfp.  Troilus  and  Crejfda. 

Then  fad  he  flung  the  children  in  the  wood  ; 

How  blackberries  they  pluck’d  in  defarts  wild, 

And  fearlefs  at  the  glittering  faulchion  fmil’d.  Gay’sPaf. 

Bla'ckbird.  n.f.  [from  black  and  bird.]  The  name  of  a  bird. 
Of  flinging  birds,  they  have  linnets,  goldfinches,  blackbirds , 
thru  files,  and  divers  others.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

A  flchoolboy  ran  unto’t,  and  thought 
The  crib  was  down,  the  blackbird  caught.  Swift. 

To  Bla'cken.  v.  a.  [from  black.] 

1.  To  make  of  a  black  colour. 
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Blefs’d  by  afpirihg  winds,  he  finds  the  ftrand 
Blacken’d  by  crouds.  Prior > 

While  the  long  fuil’rais  blacken  all  the  way.  Pope* 

2.  To  darken. 

'1  hat  little  cloud  that  appear’d  at  firft  to  Elijah’s  fervant,  no 
bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  but  preflently  after  grew,  and  flpread, 
and  blackened  the  face  of  the  whole  heaven.  South. 

3.  To  defame ;  or  make  infamous. 

Let  Us  blacken  him  what  we  can,  faid  that  mifereant  Harri- 
flon,  of  the  blefl’ed  king,  upon  the  wording  and  drawing  up  his 
charge  againft  his  approaching  trial.  South*. 

'The  morals  blacken  d,  when  the  writings  ’fcape 
The  li bell’d  perfon,  and  the  pictur’d  fhape.  Pope . 

To  Bla  Cicen.  v.  n.  To  grow  black. 

The  hollow  found 

Sung  in  the  leaves,  the  foreft  fliook  around, 

Air  blacken  cl,  roll’d  the  thunder,  groan’d  the  ground.  DrydetU 
Be aC Kish.  adj.  [from  black.]  Somewhat  black. 

Part  of  it  all  the  year  continues  in  the  form  of  a  blackijh 
oil.  Boyle. 

Bla'ckmoor.  n.f.  [ftorii  black  and  Moor.]  A  negro. 

The  land  of  Chus  makes  no  part  of  Africa  ;  nor  is  it  the  ha- 
bitation  of  black  moors ;  but  the  country  of  Arabia,  efpecially  the 
happy  andftony.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  e.  1 1. 

More  to  weft 

The  realm  of  Bacchus  to  the  blacktr.oor  flea*  Par*  Reg*  b.  iv« 
Bla'ckness.  n.f.  [from  black.] 
i»  Black  colour. 

Blacknefs  is  only  a  difpofition  to  abflorb,  or  ftifle,  without  re¬ 
flexion,  moft  of  the  rays  of  every  fort  that  fall  on  the  bodies. 

Locke's  Elements  of  Natural  Philofophy ,  c.  ii* 
There  would  emerge  one  or  more  very  black  fpots,  and, 
within  thofe,  other  fpots  of  an  intenfer  blacknefs.  Newt.  Opt. 
His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue,  had  chang’d  him  quite, 

To  footy  blacknefs  from  the  pureft  white.  Addifon  s  Ovid. 

2.  Darknefs. 

His  faults  in  him  feem  as  the  fpots  of  heav’n, 

More  fiery  by  night’s  blacknefs.  Shakefp.  Atit.  and  Cleopatra 1 
Bl  a'cksmith.  n.f.  [from  black  and  fmith.]  A  fmith  that  works 
in  iron ;  fo  called  from  being  very  fmutty. 

The  blackfmith  may  forge  what  he  pleafes.  HoWel’s  E.  Tears. 
Shut  up  thy  doors  with  bars  and  bolts  ;  it  will  be  impoflible 
for  the  blackfmith  to  make  them  fo  faft,  but  a  cat  and  a  whore  - 
mafter  will  find  a  way  through  them.  Spectator,  N°  205, 

Bla'cktail.  n.f.  [from  black  and  tail.]  A  fifh;  a  kind  of 
perch,  by  fome  called  ruffs ,  or  popes.  See  Pope.  Dipt. 

Bla'ckthorn.  n.f  [from  black  and  thorn.]  The  fame  with 
the  floe.  See  Plum,  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies. 

Bla'dder.  n.f  [blabbpe,  Saxon;  blader,  Dutch.] 

I.  That  veflel  in  the  body  which  contains  the  urine. 

The  bladder  fhould  be  made  of  a  membranous  fubftance,  and 
extremely  dilatable  for  receiving  and  containing  the  Urine, 
till  an  opportunity  of  emptying  it.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

It  is  often  filled  with  wind,  to  which  allufions  are  frequently 
made. 

That  huge  great  body  which  the  giant  bore. 

Was  vanquifh’d  quite,  and  of  that  monftrous  mafls 
Was  nothing  left,  but  like  an  empty  bladder  was.  Fairy  j^. 

A  bladder  but  moderately  filled  with  air,  and  ftrongly  tied, 
being  held  near  the  fire,  grew  exceeding  turgid  and  hard ;  but 
afterwards  being  brought  nearer  to  the  fire,  it  fuddenly  broke, 
with  fo  loud  a  noife  as  made  us  for  a  while  after  almoft  deaf. 

Boyle 4 

3.  It  is  ufual  for  thofe  that  learn  to  fwim,  to  fupport  themfelves 
with  blown  bladders. 

I  have  ventur’d, 

Like  little  Wanton  boys,  that  fwim  on  bladders , 

Thefe  many  fummers,  in  a  fea  of  glory  ; 

But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  highblown  pride 

At  length  broke  under  me.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII, 

4.  A  blifter ;  a  puftule. 

Bladder-nut.  n.f  [ faphylodendron ,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

The  flower  confifts  of  feveral  leaves,  which  are  placed  circu¬ 
larly,  and  expand  in  form  of  a  rofe  ;  out  of  whofe  many  headed 
flower  cup  riles  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  membranaceous 
fruit,  fomewhat  like  the  inflated  bladder  of  fifties,  and  divided 
into  two  or  three  cells,  containing  feeds  in  form  of  a  fcull. 
The  fpecies  are,  1.  The  common  wild  bladder-nut.  2.  Three 
leaved  Virginian  bladder -nut.  3.  Bladder-nut ,  with  Angle  Alining 
leaves.  4.  Bladder-nut ,  with  narrow  bay  leaves,  5.  Three 
leaved  American  bladder-nut ,  with  cut  leaves.  The  firft  of  thefe 
trees  is  found  wild  in  the  woods,  and  other  ftiady  places,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England.  The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  A- 
merica,  but  is  fo  hardy  as  to  endure  the  fevereft  cold  of  our 
climate,  in  the  open  air.  Both  thefe  kinds  may  be  propagated, 
by  fowing  their  feeds  early  in  the  fpring.  They  will  commonly 
grow  in  England  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Mill. 
BlaDder-sena.  n.f.  [a?/«ta7,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  fucceeded  by  pods,  refemb- 
bling  the  inflated  bladder  of  fifties,  in  which  are  contained  fe¬ 
veral  kidney  Ihaped  feeds.  The  fpecies  are  five.  Thefe  ftirubs 
grow  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  and,  among  flowering- 

3  ^  trees. 
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tret's,  the  oJdnofs  of  their  flowers  anj  pods  will  make  a  pretty 
V;iriety-  .  Millar. 

BLADE,  n.  J.  [hire'?,  bleb,  Sax.  bled,  Fr.j  The  fpire  of  grafs 
before  it  grows  to  feed  ;  the  green  (hoots  of  corn  which  rife 
from  the  iced.  [  his  feems  to  me  the  primitive  fignification  of 
the  word  blade ;  from  which,  I  believe,  the  blade  of  a  (word 
was  Li  ft  named,  becaufc  of  its  fimiiitude  in  fhape;  and,  from 
the  blade  of  a  (word,  that  of  other  weapons  or  tools. 

7  here  is  hardly  found  a  plant  that  yieldeth  a  red  juice  in  the 
blade  or  car,  except  it  be  the  tree  that  beareth  fanguis  draco- 
n*s%  Bacon. 

Sends  in  his  feeding  flocks  betimes,  t’  invade 
The  rifing  bulk  of  the  luxuriant  blade.  Dry  den's  Georg. 

If  we  were  able  to  dive  into  her  fccret  recefles,  we  fhould 
find  that  the  final  left  blade  of  grafs,  or  moft  contemptible  weed, 
has  its  particular  ufe.  Swift  on  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind. 

Hung  on  every  fpray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grafs,  the  myriad  dewdrops  twinkle  round.  Thomfon . 
Blade,  n.f  [Matte,  Germ,  Mad,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  fharp  or  ftriking  part  of  a  weapon  or  inftrument,  diftiruft 
from  the  handle.  It  is  ufually  taken  for  a  weapon,  and  fo  call¬ 
ed  probably  from  the  Iikenefsof  a  fword  blade  to  a  blade  of  grafs. 

_  He  fought  all  round  about,  his  thirfty  blade 
To  bathe  in  blood  of  faithlels  enemy.  Fairy  Fjueen,  b.  i. 

She  knew  the  virtue  of  her  blade ,  nor  would 
Pollute  her  fabre  with  ignoble  blood.  Dryden' s  Hind  andP. 

Be  his  this  fword,  whofe  blade  of  brafs  difplays 
A  ruddy  gleam  ;  whofe  hilt  a  fdver  blaze.  Pope. 

2.  A  brifk  man,  either  fierce  or  gay,  called  fo  in  contempt.  So  we 
fay  mettle  for  courage. 

You  11  find  yourfelf  miftaken,  Sir,  if  you’ll  take  upon  you  to 
judge  of  thefe  blades  by  their  garbs,  looks,  and  outward  ap- 
pearance.  ~  L'Eflrange. 

Then  turning  about  to  the  hangman,  he  faid, 

Difpatch  me,  I  pri’thee,  this  troublefome  blade.  Prior. 

Blade  of  the  Shoulder.  }n.  f.  7  he  bone  called  by  anatemifts  the 
Lla'debone.  )  fcapula,  or  fcapular  bone. 

Pie  fell  moft  furioufly  on  the  broiled  relicks  of  a  fhoulder  of 
^  mutton,  commonly  called  a  bladebove.  Pope. 

T  o  Blade,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  furnifh,  or  fit  with  a 
blade. 

Bla  ded.  adj.  [from  blade.~\  Having  blades  or  fpires. 

Her  Silver  vifage  in  the  wat’ry  glafs. 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grafs. 

Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night's  Dream.- 
As  where  the  lightning  runs  along  the  ground, 

Nor  bladed  grafs,  nor  bearded  corn  Succeeds, 

But  Scales  of  leurf  and  putrefaction  breeds.  Dryden. 

Elain.  n.f.  [blegene,  Sax.  blcyne,  Dutch.]  Apuftule;  a  botch-, 
a  blifter. 

Itches,  Mains i 

Sow  all  th’  Athenian  bofoms,  and  the  crop 
Be  general  leprofy.  _  Shakefp.  Timon, 

Botches  and  blains  muft  all  his  flefh  imbofs. 

And  all  his  people.  _  Milton's  Par.  Lojt ,  b.  xii.  /.  180. 

Whene’er  I  hear  a  rival  nam’d, 

I  feel  my  body  all  inflam’d ; 

Which  breaking  out  in  boils  and  llains, 

W  ith  yellow  filth  my  linen  ftains.  Swift. 

Ela'mable.  adj.  [from  blame.]  Culpable  ;  faulty. 

Virtue  is  placed  between  two  extremes,  which  are  on  both 
Sides  equally  blamable.  Dryden' s  Dufrefrioy. 

BlaSm  ableness,  n.f  [from  blamable.]  Fault;  the  ftate  of  be¬ 
ing  liable  to  blame. 

Bla'mabl y.  adv.  [from  blamable. ]  Culpable;  in  a  manner 
liable  to  cenfure. 

.  A  procefs  may  be  carried  on  againft  a  perfon,  that  is  mali- 
cioufly  or  blamably  abfent,  even  to  a  definitive  Sentence  JvlifFe 
To  BLAME,  v.  a.  [Earner,  Fr.J  W 

1.  'Fo  cenfure;  to  charge  with  a  fault:  it  generally  implies  a 
flight  cenfure. 

Our  pow’r 

Shall  do  a  court’fy  to  our  wrath,  which  men 

May  blame,  but  not  controul.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Porphyrins,  you  too  far  did  tempt  your  fate; 

’Tis  true,  your  duty  to  me  it  became  ; 

But  praifing  drat,  I  muft  your  conduft  blame. 

Dryden  s  Tyrannick  Love. 
Each  finding,  like  a  friend. 

Something  to  blame ,  and  Something  to  commend.  Pope. 

2.  To  blame  has  ufually  the  particle  for  before  the  fault. 

The  reader  muft  not  blatne  me  for  making  ufe  here,  all  along 
of  the  word  Sentiment.  Locke. 

3.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  of. 

I  omoreus  he  blam'd  of  inconfiderate  rafhnefs,  for  that  he 
would  bufy  himfelf  in  matters  not  belonging  to  his  vocation. 

Knolles's  Hi/lory  of  the  Turks. 

Blame,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Fault;  imputation  ot  a  fault. 

In  arms,  the  praife  of  fuccefs  is  Shared  amongft  many  ;  yet 
the  blame  ol  mifadventures  is  charged  upon  one. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 
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They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones,  Sometimes  paf- 
fionately  enough,  to  divert  it  from  themfelves.  Locke. 

2.  Crime ;  that  which  produces  or  deferves  cenfure. 

Who  would  not  judge  us  to  be  discharged  of  all  blame, 
which  are  confeft  to  have  no  great  fault,  even  by  their  very 
word  and  teftimony,  in  whofe  eyes  no  fault  of  ours  hath  ever 
hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  Seem  Small.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  27* 

I  unfpeak  mine  own  detraction  ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myfelf, 

For  ftrangers  to  my  nature.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

3.  Hurt. 

Therewith  upon  his  creft, 

With  rigour  fo  outrageous  he  fmit, 

That  a  large  fhare  it  hew’d  out  of  the  reft. 

And  glancing  down  his  fnield,  from  blame  him  fairly  bleft. 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  11.  Jlanz.  j  8. 

4.  There  is  a  peculiar  ftruCture  of  this  word,  in  which  it  is  not 
very  evident  whether  it  be  a  noun  or  a  verb  ;  but  I  conceive  it 
to  be  the  noun.  To  blame ,  in  French,  a  tort. 

You  were  to  blame ,  I  muft  be  plain  with  you. 

To  part  fo  Slightly  with  your  wife’s  firft  gift. 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
I  do  not  afk  whether  they  were  miftaken  ;  but,  on  fuppofi- 
tion  they  were  not,  whether  they  were  to  blame  in  the  manner. 

Stillingfieet. 

Now  we  fhould  hold  them  much  to  blame , 

If  they  went  back  before  they  came.  Prior. 

Bla'meful.  adj.  [from  Maine  and  full.]  Criminal;  guilty; 
meriting  blame. 

Is  not  the  caufer  of  thefe  timelefs  deaths, 

As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ?  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Bluntwitted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour. 

If  ever  lady  wrong’d  her  lord  fo  much. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 

Some  ftern  untutor’d  churl.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p,  ii. 

Bla'me less.  adj.  [from  blame.] 

1.  Guiltlefs;  innocent;  exempt  from  cenfure  or  blame. 

She  found  out  the  righteous,  and  preferved  him  blamelefs  un¬ 
to  God.  IVifdcm ,  x.  5. 

The  flames  afeend  on  either  altar  clear. 

While  thus  the  blamelefs  maid  addrefs’d  her  pray’r.  Dryden. 
Such  a  leflening  of  our  coin  will  deprive  great  numbers  of 
blamelefs  men,  of  a  fifth  part  of  their  eftates.  Locke. 

2.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  with  of. 

We  will  be  blamelefs  of  this  thine  oath.  fojhua,  ii.  17,. 

Bla'melesly.  adv.  [from  blamelefs.]  Innocently;  without 
crime. 

It  is  the  wilful  oppofing  explicit  articles,  and  not  the  not 
believing  them  when  not  revealed,  or  not  with  that  convidfion, 
againft  which  he  cannot  blamelefly ,  without  pertinacy,  hold  out, 
that  will  bring  danger  of  ruin  on  any.  Hammond' s  Fundamentals-. 

Ela'm elesness.  n.f  [from  blamelefs.]  Innocence;  exemp¬ 
tion  from  cenfure. 


Having  refolved,  with  him  in  Homer,  that  all  is  chargeable 
on  Jupiter  and  fate,  they  infer,  with  him,'  the  blamelefnefs  of 
the  inferiour  agent.  Hammond' s  Fundamentals. 

Bla'mer.  n.f.  [from  blame.]  One  that  blames  or  finds  fault; 
a  cenfurer. 

In  me  you’ve  hallowed  a  pagan  mufe. 

And  denizon’d  a  ftranger,  who,  miftaught 

By  blamers  of  the  times  they  marr’d,  hath  fought 

Virtues  in  corners.  Donne. 

Blameworthy,  adj.  [from  blame  and  voorthy.]  Culpable; 
blameable ;  worthy  of  blame  or  cenfure. 

Although  the  fame  fhould  be  blameworthy ,  yet  this  age  hath 
reafonably  well  forborn  to  incur  the  danger  of  any  fuch  blame. 


To  BLANCH. 
1.  To  whiten ; 


Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  1 2. 

v.  a.  [ blanchir ,  Fr.] 

to  change  from  fome  other  colour  to  white. 


You  can  behold  fuch  fights. 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 

When  mine  is  blanch'd  with  fear.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

A  way  of  whiting  wax  cheaply  may  be  of  ufe ;  and  we  have 
fet  down  the  pradfice  of  tradefmen  who  blanch  it.  Boyle. 

And  fin’s  black  dye  feems  blanch'd  by  age  to  virtue. 

.  Dryden' s  Spanijh  Friar. 

2.  To  ltrip  or  peel  fuch  things  as  have  hufks. 

Their  1  uppers  may  be  bisket,  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a  few 
blanched  almonds.  IVijeman  s  Surgery. 

3.  T  o  obliterate ;  to  wafh  out ;  to  balk  ;  to  pafs  over. 

The  judges  thought  it  dangerous  to  admit  ifs  and  ands,  to 
qualify  treafon  ;  whereby  every  one  might  exprefs  his  malice, 
and  blanch  his  danger.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

You  are  not  tranfpofted  in  an  adfion  that  wrarms  the  blood 
and  is  appearing  holy,  to  blanch ,  or  take  for  admitted,  the  point 
of  lawfulnefs.  Bacon's  Holy  War . 

To  Blanch,  v.  n.  To  evade;  tofhift;  to  fpeak  foft. 

Optimi  conftliarii  rnortui ;  books  will  fpeak  plain,  when  coun- 
fellors  blanch.  Bacon. 

Bla'ncher.  n.  f.  [from  blanch.]  A  whitener.  Ditt. 

BLAND,  adj.  [blandus,  Lat.]  Soft;  mild;  gentle. 
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^  her  face  excufe 

ame  ptologue;  and  apology  too  prompt; 

VV  Inch,  with  bland  words  at  will,  fhe  thus  addrefsU 

Milton’s  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  ix.  /.See. 
An  even  calm  3  5 

bSS’^  ^  W 

To  Bla  ndish.  v.  a.  [i blandior ,  Lat.J  To  fmooffifto  foiten 
I  nave  met  with  this  word  in  no  other  paffiwe. 

,X7.  u  ;;  v/7  Muk’ring  all  her  wiles,  ° 

„Vith  blandijh  d  parleys,  feminine  aflaults. 

Tongue-batteries,  Ihe  furceas’d  not  day  nor  nHht, 

1  o  ltorm  me  over-watch’d,  and  weary’d  out.  ° 

n-f- 

*•  Aa ?Tf1fon,dnffs5  expreffion  of tendernefs by  gefture.  J 
l  he  little  babe  up  in  his  arms  he  hent, 

Wh°  with  fweet  pleafure  and  bold  blandijhment , 

e  Each  bird  and  beaft,  behold 
Approaching  two  and  two ;  thefe  cow’ring  low 
With  blandijhment.  Milt.  Paradife  Lo/l ,  viii.  /  « r 
2,  Soft  words;  kind  fpeeches.  J  351*' 

fw^nlffanS/^11/;,'111'1  ^  fp°ken’  and  would  ufe  ft  range 
or  nerf  d  bkn$lhnu»t  ot  words,  where  he  defired  to  effeCt 

?  Kind  df  any  thing  that  he  t0ok  to  heart-  Bacon’s  H.  VII. 
3*  Kind  treatment ;  carets. 

Him  Dido  now  with  blandijhment  detains  ; 

but  i  fufpect  the  town  where  Juno  reigns.  Dryderis  Virgil 

n  ordei  to  bring  thofe  infidels  within  the  wide  circle  of 

whiggi  h  community,  neither  blandijhments  nor  promifes  are 

T?T°AXrtr  ‘  J-  m  T-  Swift's  Examiner,  N°  47. 

'  adJ\[hlanc'  Fr:  derived  by  Menage  from  Albianus ,  thus  : 
A  Lb  1  anus  ^  albtantcus,  bianicus, ,  biancus,  bianco,  blanicui ,  blancus, 
.c  ’  °y  others,  from  blanc ,  which,  in  Danifh,  humifies  fhin- 
ing ;  in  conformity  to  which,  the  Germans  have  blander,  to 

Jhine-,  the  Saxons,  blaecan  ;  and  the  Englifh,  bleach ,  to  whiten.! 

1.  White.  J 

To  the  blank  moon 

Her  ofKce  they  preferib’d  :  to  th’  other  five 

T]'eir  Planetary  motions.  Par  ad.  Lo/l,  b.  x.  1.  656. 

2.  VV  ithout  writing ;  unwritten ;  empty  of  all  marks. 

Our  fubftitutes  at  home  fhall  have  blank  charters. 

Whereto,  when  they  know  that  men  are  rich. 

They  fhall  fubferibe  them  for  large  fums  of  gold. 

TT  ,  .  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

Upon  the  debtor  fide,  I  find  innumerable  articles;  but,  upon 
the  creditor  fide,  little  more  than  blank  paper.  Addifon.  Speftat. 

3.  Confufed  ;  crufhed  ;  difpirited  ;  fubdued  ;  deprefled. 

There  without  fuch  boaft,  or  fign  of  joy. 

Solicitous  and  blank ,  he  thus  began.  Par.  Regained,  b.  ii. 

Adam  foon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  trefpafs  done  by  Eve,  amaz’d, 

Aftonied  flood,  and  blank,  while  horrour  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relax’d. 

.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  ix.  I  888. 
But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears  4 
’Tis  all  blank  fadnefs,  or  continual  fears.  Pope. 

4.  Without  rhime ;  where  the  rhime  is  blanched,  or  milled. 

The  lady  fhall  fay  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verfe  fhall 

halt  ff  k-  Shakefp.  Hamlet . 

Eong  have  your  ears  been  fill’d  with  tragick  parts; 

Blood  and  blank  verfe  have  harden’d  all  your  hearts. 

Addifori  s  Drummer,  Prologue. 
Our  blank  verfe,  where  there  is  no  rhime  to  fupport  the  ex- 
preflion,  is  extremely  difficult  to  fuch  as  are  not  mailers  in  the 
tongue.  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Blank,  n. f.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  A  void  fpace. 

I  cannot  write  a  paper  full  as  I  ufed  to  do ;  and  yet  I  will 
not  forgive  a  blank  of  half  an  inch  from  you.  Swift. 

2.  A  lot,  by  which  nothing  is  gained  ;  which  has  no  prize  mark¬ 
ed  upon  it. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 

And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks 
-  My  name  hath  touch’d  your  ears.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

In  fortune’s  lottery  lies 

A  heap  of  blanks,  like  this,  for  one  fmall  prize.  Dryden. 

The  world  the  coward  will  defpife. 

When  life’s  a  blank,  who  pulls  not  for  a  prize.  Dryden. 

3.  A  paper  from  which  the  writing  is  effaced. 

She  has  left  him 
The  blank  of  what  he  was  ; 

I  tell  thee,  eunuch,  flic  has  quite  unmann’d  him.  Dryden. 

4.  A  paper  unwritten  ;  any  thing  without  marks  or  characters. 

for  him,  I  think  not  on  him  ;  for  his  thoughts, 

W  ould  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill’d  with  me. 

.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Omiffion  to  do  what  is  necefiary,  . 

Seals  a  commiffion  to  a  blank  of  danger.  Shakefp.  Tr.  and Cr. 

for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair,  « 

Prefented  with  an  univerfal  blank  ° 

Of  nature’s  works,  to  me  expung’d  and  ras’d.  Par .  Lof. 
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A  hfe  fo  fpent  is  one  great  blank,  which,  though  not  blotted 
wit  1  m,  is  yet  without  any  characters  of  grace  or  virtue. 

rp,  .  ,  .  ,  Rogers,  ferm.  xin 

5.  1  he  point  to- which  an  arrow  is  dire&ed;  fo  called,  becaufe, 
to  be  more  vilible,  it  was  marked  with  white. 

txu  r  j  ...  ,  Slander, 

Whole  wlnfper  o’er  the  world’s  diameter; 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 

Transports  its  poifon’d  fhot.  Shakefp.  Hamlet : 

6.  Aim  ;  fhot. 

The  harlot  king 

Is  quite  beyond  my  aim ;  out  of  the  blank 

And  level  of  my  brain.  Shakefp.  Winter’ s  Tale-. 

I  have  fpoken  for  you  all  my  beft, 

And  flood  within  the  blank  of  his  difpleafure, 

„  rl?r™y  frfe  fPeech-  Shakefp.  Othello. 

7*  Oojedi  to  which  any  thing  is  direded. 

See  better,  Lear,  and  let  me  ftill  remain 
The  true  blank ■  of  thine.  Shakefp.  King  Lean 

To  Blank,  v.  a.  [from  blank-,  blanchir,  Fr.J 

1.  io  damp;  to  confufe;  to  difpirit. 

Each  oppofite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy, 

Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  deftroy.  Shakefp <  Haml. 
Dagon  muft  ftoop,  and  fhall  ere  long  receive 
uch  a  diicomfit,  as  fhall  quite  defpoil  him 
Of  all  thefe  boafled  trophies  won  on  me. 

And  with  confufion  blank  his  worfhippers.  Milton’s  Agonifi. 
h  the  atheift,  when  he  dies,  fhould  find  that  his  foul  remains; 
how  will  this  man  be  amazed  and  blanked?  Tillotfon . 

2.  To  efface;  to  annul. 

All  former  purpofes  were  blanked,  the  governour  at  a  bav, 
and  all  that  charge  loft  and  cancelled.  Spenfer  on  Irelands 
Blanket,  n.f.  [blanchette,  Fr.j 

1.  An  woollen  cover,  foft,  and  loofely  woven,  fpread  commonly 

upon  a  bed,  over  the  linen  fheet,  for  the  procurement  of 
warmth. 

Nor  heav’n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 

J.S  crh  .hold  !  hold  !  Shakefp.  King  Lean 

1  he  abilities  of  man  muft  fall  fhort  on  one  fide  or  other,  like 
too  Scanty  a  blanket  when  you  are  abed  ;  if  you  pull  it  upon 
your  moulders,  you  leave  your  feet  bare ;  if  you  thruft  it  down 
upon  your  feet,  your  fhoulders  are  uncovered.  Temple. 

Himfelf  among  the  ftoried  chiefs  he  fpies, 

As  from  the  blanket  high  in  air  he  flies.  Pope’s  Dunciadi 

2.  A^kind  of  pear,  fometimes  written  blanquet.  See  Pear, 

To  Blanket,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  cover  with  a  blanket. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth  ; 

Blanket  my  loins ;  tie  all  my  hair  in  knots.  Sh.  King  Lear l 
To  tofs  in  a  blanket,  by  way  of  penalty  or  contempt. 

Ah,  oh  !  he  cry’d,  what  ftreet,  what  lane,  but  knows 
^Our  purgings,  pumpings,  blanketings,  and  blows  ?  Pope. 
Bla  nkly.  adv.  [from  blank/  In  a  blank  manner ;  with  white- 
nefs ;  with  palenefs  ;  with  confufion. 

Dutch.]  To  bellow;  to  roar.  Skinn. 
To  BLASPHEME,  v.  a.  [blafphemo,  low  Lat.J 

1.  To  fpeak  in  terms  of  impious  irreverence  of  God. 

2.  To  fpeak  evil  of. 

The  trueft  iffue  of  thy  throne, 

By  his  own  interdiction  ftands  accurs’d. 

And  does  blafpheme  his  breed.  Shake/  Macbeth. 

Thofe  who  from  our  labours  heap  their  board, 
Blafpheme  their  feeder,  and  forget  their  lord.  Popes  Odyffey, 
To  Blaspheme,  v.  .  To  fpeak  blafphemy. 

Liver  of  blafpheming  Jew, 

Gall  of  goat,  and  flips  of  yew.  Shakefp.  Macbeth ; 

1  punilned  them  oft  in  every  fynagogue,  and  compelled  them 
to. blafpheme.  a».,xxv  i.i,. 

i. y-Hl.  MKR.  n.f.  [fro  m  blafpheme. 1  A  wretch  that  fpeaks  of 
Urod  in  impious  and  irreverent  terms. 

.  Who  was  before  a  blafphemer,  and  a  perfecutor,  and  inju¬ 
rious.  i  Tim  i  J 

Even  that  blafphemer  himfelf  would  inwardlv  reverence  him, 

as  le  in  is  heart  really  defpifes  him  for  his  cowardly  bafe 

hlence.  fr  ., 

South. 

JJeny  the  curll  blafphemer ’s  tongue  to  rage, 

And  turn  God’s  fury  from  an  impious  age.  Tickell. 

Should  each  blafphemer  quite  efcape  the  rod, 

Becaufe  the  infult’s  not  to  man,  but  God.  Popes 

Bla  sphemous.  adj.  [from  blafpheme.  It  is  ufually  fpoken  with 
tne  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  but  ufed  by  Milton  with  it  on 
the  fecond.J  Impioufly  irreverent  with  regard  to  God. 

O  man,  take  heed  how  thou  the  gods  do  move, 

To  caufe  full  wrath,  which  thou  canft  not  refill ; 

Blafphemous  words  the  fpeaker  vain  do  prove.  Sidney  b  ii 
And  dart’ll  thou  to  the  Son  of  God  propound, 

To  worlhip  thee  accurft;  now  more  accurft 
For  this  attempt,  bolder  than  that  on  Eve, 

And  more  blafphemous  ?  Milton’s  Paradife  Regained  b  iii 
A  man  can  hardly  pafs  the  ftreets,  without  having  his  ears 
grated  with  fuch  horrid  and  blafphemous  oaths  and  curies  Tillot 
That  any  thing  that -wears  the  name  of  achriftian,  or  but  of 

man; 
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man;,  fhould  venture  to  own  fudh  a  villainous,  impudent  and 
btajphemous  affertion  in  the  face  of  the  world,  as  this!  South. 
LA'SPHEMOUSLY.  (idv.  [from  blajpherne.]  Impioufly;  with 
wicked  irreverence. 

Where  is  the  right  ufe  of  his  reafon,  while  he  would  bin [phe- 
moujly  fet  up  to  controul  the  commands  of  the  Almighty  ?  Swift. 

Bl  a'sphemy.  n.  f.  [from  blafphemcd] 

Blafphemy ,  ftriftly  and  properly,  is  an  offering  of  fome  indig¬ 
nity,  or  injury,  unto  God  himfelf,  either  by  words  or  writing. 

Ay  life’s  Parcrgon. 

But  that  my  heart’s  on  future  mifehief  fet, 

I  would  fpeak  blafpheniy ,  ere  bid  you  fly ; 

But  fly  you  muff.  Shake fp.  Henry  VI.  p.  iu 

Intriniick  goodnefs  confifts  in  accordance,  and  fin  in  contra¬ 
riety,  to  the  fecret  will  of  God  ;  or  elfe  God  could  not  be  de¬ 
fined’ good,  fo  far  as  his  thoughts  and  fecrets,  but  only  fuperfi- 
cially  good,  as  far  as  he  is  pleafed  to  reveal  himfelf,  which  is 
perfect  blafphemy  to  imagine.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

BLAST,  n.  f.  [from  blseyr,  Saxon  ;  blafen,  Germ,  to  blow.] 

1.  A  guff,  or  puff  of  wind. 

They  that  ftand  high,  have  many  blajls  to  fliake  them ; 

And,  if  they  fall,  they  dafh  themfelves  to  pieces. 

•  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 
Welcome,  then, 

Thou  unfubffantial  air,  that  I  embrace  ; 

The  wretch  that  thou  haft  blown  unto  the  worff, 

Owes  nothing  to  thy  blajls.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Perhaps  thy  fortune  doth  controul  the  winds, 

Doth  loofe  or  bind  their  blajls  in  fecret  cave.  Fairfax ,  b.  i. 

Three  {hips  were  hurry’d  by  the  fouthern  blajl , 

And  on  the  fecret  fhelves  with  fury  caff.  Dryden  s  /Eneid. 

2.  The  found  made  by  blowing  any  inftrument  of  wind  mufick. 

In  peace  there’s  nothing  fo  becomes  a  man. 

As  modeft  ftilnefs  and  humility  ; 

But  when  the  blajl  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 

Then  imitate  the  adlion  of  the  tyger.  Shakefp.  Henry  V . 

He  blew  his  trumpet— the  angelick  blajl 
Fill’d  all  the  regions.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  xi.  /.  76. 

The  Veline  fountains,  and  fulphureous  Nar, 

Shake  at  the  baleful  blajl,  the  fignal  of  the  war.  Dryden  s  En. 
Whether  there  be  two  different  goddeffes  called  Fame,  or 
one  o-oddefs  founding  two  different  trumpets,  it  is  certain.,  vil¬ 
lainy3  has  as  good  a  title  to  a  blaft  from  the  proper  trumpet,  as 
virtue  has  from  the  former.  Swift. 

3.  Theftroke  of  a  malignant  planet;  the  infe&ionof  any  thing 
peftilential. 

By  the  blajl  of  God  they  perifti;  Job,  iv.  9. 

To  Blast,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

3.  Toftrike  with  fome  fudden  plague  or  calamity. 

You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  fcornful  eyes !  infedf  her  beauty. 

You  fenfuck’d  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  fun, 

To  fall  and  blajl  her  pride.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Oh  !  Portius,  is  there  not  fome  chofen  curie, 

Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  ftore  of  heaven. 

Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blajl  the  man, 

Who  owes  his  greatnefs  to  his  country’s  ruin.  Addifon.  Cato. 

2.  To  make  to  wither. 

Upon  this  blajl ed  heath  you  flop  our  way.  Macbeth. 
And  behold  feven  thin  ears,  and  blajled  with  the  eaftwind 
fprung  up  after  them.  Gen.  xli.  6. 

She  that  like  lightning  fhin’d,  while  her  face  lafted. 

The  oak  now  refembles,  which  lightning  had  blajled. 

Waller. 

To  his  green  years  your  cenfures  you  would  fuit. 

Not  blajl  that  blofl’om,  but  expedl  the  fruit.  Dryden. 

Agony  unmix’d,  inceflant  gall 
Corroding  every  thought,  and  blajling  all 
Love’s  paradife.  Thomfon’s  Spring ,  /.  1075. 

3.  'Fo  injure ;  to  invalidate. 

He  (hews  himfelf  either  very  weak,  if  he  will  take  my  word, 
when-  he  thinks  I  deferve  no  credit ;  or  very  malicious,  if  he 
knows  I  deferve  credit,  and  yet  goes  about  to  blajl  it. 

Stillingfleet’ s  Defence  of  Difcourfes  on  Romijh  Idolatry. 

4.  To  cut  off ;  to  hinder  from  coming  to  maturity. 

This  commerce,  Jelhophat  king  of  Juda  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
new;  but  his  enterprize  was  blajled  by  the  deftruefion  of  veffels 
in  the  harbour.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

5.  To  confound ;  to  ftrike  with  terrour. 

Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din,  blajl  you  the  city’s  ears ; 

Make  mingle  with  your  rattling  tabourines. 

Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Bl  a'stment.  n.f  [from  blajl. ]  Blaff;  fudden  ft roke  of  in¬ 
fection. 

In  the  morn,  and  liquid  dew  of  youth, 

Contagious  blajlments  are  moft  imminent.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 
Bla'tant.  adj.  [blatttant,  Fr.]  Bellowing  as  a  calf. 

You  lcarn’d  this  language  from  the  blatant  beaft.  Dryden. 
To  Bla'tter.  v.  n.  [from  b later 0,  Lat.]  To  roar;  to  make 
a  fenfelcfs  noife.  It  is  a  word  not  now  ufed. 

She  rode  at  peace,  through  his  only  pains  and  excellent  en- 
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durance,  however  envy  lift  to  blatter  againft  him.  Spenf,  Irel. 
Blattera'tion.  n.f.  [blatcratio,  Lat.]  Noife;  fenfelefs  roar. 

Bl  ay.  n.f.  A  fmall  white  river  fifh ;  called  alfo  a  bleak ,  which 
fee. 

BLAZE,  n.f.  [blaye,  a  torch,  Saxon.]  .  <  , 

1.  A  flame  ;  the  light  of  the  flame  :  blaze  implies  more  the  light 

than  the  heat.  > 

They  are  in  a  moft  warlike  preparation,  and  hope  to  come 
upon  them  in  the  heat  of  their  divifion. —  I  he  main  blaze  of  it 
is  paft  ;  but  a  fmall  thing  would  make  it  flame  again. 

Shakefp.  Conolanus. 

Thy  throne  is  darknefs  in  th’  abyfs  of  light, 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  fight.  Dryden  s  Hind  and  P. 

What  groans  of  men  {hall  fill  the  martial  field  ! 

How  fierce  a  blaze  his  flaming  pile  {hall  yield  ! 

What  fun’ral  pomp  fhall  floating  1  iber  fee  !  Dryden  s  /Bn. 

2.  Publication  ;  wide  diffufion  of  report. 

For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame  ; 

The  people’s  praife,  it  always  praife  unmixt  ? 

Milton's  Paradif  Lojl ,  b.  iii.  /.  4 

3.  B'aze  is  a  white  mark  upon  a  horfe,  defcending  from  the  fore¬ 
head  almoft  to  the  nofe.  Farrier  s  Dili. 

To  Blaze,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
x .  To  flame  ;  to  {hew  the  light  of  the  flame. 

Thus  you  may  long  live  an  happy  inftrument  for  your  king 
and  country;  you  ffiall  not  be  a  meteor,  or  a  blazing  ftar,  but 
flella  fixa  ;  happy  here,  and  more  happy  hereafter. 

Bacon’s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

The  third  fair  morn  now  blaz’d  upon  the  main. 

Then  gloffy  fmooth  lay  all  the  liquid  plain.  Pope’s  Odyffey . 

2.  To  be  confpicuous. 

To  Blaze,  v.  a. 

1 .  To  publifh  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  fpread  far  and  wide. 

The  noife  of  this  fight,  and  iffue  thereof,  being  blazed  by  the 
country  people  to  fome  noblemen  thereabouts,  they  came  thi- 

Sidney ,  b.  11* 

My  words,  in  hopes  to  blaze  a  ftedfaft  mind. 

This  marble  chofe,  as  of  like  temper  known.  Sidney. 

Thou  {halt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends. 

Beg  pardon  of  thy  prince,  and  call  thee  back. 

Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  feen  ; 

The  heav’ns  themfelves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes; 

Shakefp.  Julius  Ceefar. 
But  he  went  out,  and  began  to  publifh  it  much,  and  to  blaze 
abroad  the  matter.  Mark ,  i.  45. 

Such  mufick  Worthieft  were  to  blaze 
The  peerlefs  height  of  her  immortal  praife. 

Whole  1  uft re  leads  us.  ,  Milton. 

Far  beyond 

The  fons  of  Anak,  famous  now  and  blaz’d J 
Fearlefs  of  danger,  like  a  petty  god 

I  walk’d  about.  Milton’s  Agonijles ,  /.  5 2 7 . 

Whofe  follies,  blaz’d  about,  to  all  are  known. 

And  are  a  fecret  to  himfelf  alone.  Granville . 

But,  mortals,  know,  ’tis  ftill  our  greateft  pride 
To  blaze  thofe  virtues,  which  the  good  would  hide.  Pope. 

2.  To  blazon;  to  give  an  account  of  enfigns  armorial  in  proper 
terms.  This  is  not  now  ufed. 

This,  in  ancient  times,  was  called  a  fierce  ;  and  you  Ihould 
then  have  blazed  it  thus :  he  bears  a  fierce,  fable,  between  two 
fierces,  or.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

3.  To  inflame ;  to  fire.  This  is  not  a  proper  ufe. 

Pall’d  thy  blazed  youth 

Becomes  affuag’d,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palfied  eldT  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure • 

Bla'zer.  n.f.  [from  blaze. One  that  fpreads  reports. 

Utterers  of  fecrets  he  from  thence  debarr’d. 

Babblers  of  folly,  and  blazers  of  crime  ; 

His  larum-bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heard. 

When  caufe  requir’d,  but  never  out  of  time  ; 

Early  and  late  it  rung,  at  evening  and  at  prime.  Fairy  Ifjueen. 
To  Bla'zon.  v.  a.  JblaJ'onner ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  explain,  in  proper  terms,  the  figures  on  enfigns  armorial. 
King  Edward  gave  to  them  the  coat  of  arms,  which  I  am 

not  herald  enough  to  blazon  into  Englilh.  Addifon.  Guardian. 

2.  To  deck;  to  embelliflx ;  to  adorn. 

Then  blazons  in  dread  fmiles  her  hideous  form ; 

So  lightning  gilds  the  unrelenting  fterm.  Garth's  Difpenfat. 

3.  To  difplay  ;  to  fet  to  {how. 

O  thou  goddefs. 

Thou  divine  nature  !  how  thyfelf  thou  blazon’ fl 
In  thefe  two  princely  boys  !  they  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 

Not  wagging  his  fweet  head.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

4.  To  celebrate;  to  fet  out. 

One  that  excels  the  quirk  of  blazoning  pens. 

And,  in  terreftrial  vefture  of  creation, 

Does  bear  all  excellency.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

5.  To  blaze  about ;  to  make  publick. 
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Wh at  s  this  but  libelling  againft  the  fenate. 

And  blazoning  our  injuftice  every  where  ?  Shakefp.  Tit  Anclr 
Bla'zon.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  T  he  art  of  drawing  or  explaining  coats  of  arms. 

1  roceed  unto  beads  that  arc  given  in  arms,  and  teach  me 
what  i  ought  to  obferve  in  their  blazon.  Pmcham 

2.  Show;  divulgation;  publication. 

But  this  eternal  blazon  mull  not  be 

To  ears  of  flefh  and  blood  Sbahfp.  Hamlet. 

3.  Celebration  ;  proclamation  of  fome  quality. 

I  am  a  gentleman.— I’ll  be  fworn  thou  art  • 

Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  aftion,  and  fpirit 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Men  con  over  their  pedigrees,  and  obtrude  the  blazon  of  their 
exploits  upon  the  company.  CoUier  on 

Blazonry,  n.f  [from  blazon.]  The  art  of  blazonino- 
Giveme  certain  rules  as  to  the  principles  of  blazonry. 

.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

To  Bleach,  v  a.  [ bieechen ,  Germ.]  To  whiten;  common¬ 
ly  to  whiten  by  expofure  to  the  open  air. 

W  hen  turtles  tread,  and  rooks  and  daws  ; 

And  maidens  bleach  their  fummer  fmocks. 

Shakefp.  Love's  Labour  Loft. 

Should  I  not  feek 

The  clemency  of  fome  more  temp’rate  clime, 

To  purge  my  gloom  ;  and,  by  the  fun  refin’d, 

Balk  in  his  beams,  and  bleach  me  in  the  wind  ?  Dryden. 

For  there  are  various  penances  enjoin’d; 

And  fome  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the  wind  ; 

Some  plung’d  in  waters.  Dryden’ s  JEneid. 

To  Bleach,  v.n.  To  grow  white;  to  grow  white  in  the 
open  air. 

I  he  white  fheet  bleaching  in  the  open  field.  Sh.  TV.  Tale. 
On  every  nerve 

The  deadly  winter  feizes ;  fhuts  up  fenfe  ; 

Lays  him  along  the  fnows,  a  ftiffen’d  corfe. 

Stretch’d  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blafr.  Thom  Ton 
BLEAK,  adj.  [blac,  bkec,  Saxon.]  J 

1.  Pale. 

2.  Cold  ;  chill. 

Intreat  the  north 

To  make  his  bleak  winds  kifs  my  parched  lips, 

And  comfort  me  with  cold.  .  Shakefp.  King  John. 

The  goddefs  that  in  rural  Ihrine 
DweH’ft  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan,  by  bleft  fong 
Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 

To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of& this  tall  wood.  Milton. 
Her  defolation  prelents  us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren 
piofpedts.  Acldifon.  Spectator ,  N°  477. 

Say,  will  ye  blefs  the  bleak  Atlantick  fhore. 

Or  bid  the  furious  Gaul  be  rude  no  more.  Pope. 

Bleak,  n.  f.  [from  his  white  or  bleak  colour.]  A  fmall  river  fifh! 
The  bleak ,  or  frefhwater  fprat,  is  ever  in  motion,  and  there¬ 
fore  called  by  fome  the  river  fwallow.  His  back  is  of  a  plea- 
fant,  fad  fea  water  green  ;  his  belly  white  and  fhining  like  the 
mountain  fnow.  Bleaks  are  excellent  meat,  and  in  belt  feafon 
in  Auguft.  Walton’s  Angler. 

Ble'akness.  n.f.  [from  bleak.]  Coldnels ;  chilnels. 

T  he  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla  go  naked,  without  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  bleaknefs  of  the  air  in  which  they  are  born;  as 
the  armies  of  the  northern  nations  keep  the  field  all  winter. 

Acldifon.  Guardian ,  N°  102. 
Ble'aky.  adj.  [from  bleak.]  Bleak;  cold;  chill. 

On  fhrubs  they  browze,  and,  on  the  bleaky  top 
Of  rugged  hills,  the  thorny  bramble  crop.  Dryden. 

BLEAR,  adj.  [ blaer ,  a  blifler,  Dutch.] 

I.  Dim  with  rheum  or  water ;  fore  with  rheum. 

It  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that  blear  eyes  affeft  found  eyes. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  923. 
It  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  calumny  to  blaft  the  dignity 
of  an  honeft  man,  than  of  the  blear  eyed  owl  to  call  fcandal 
on  the  fun.  _  UEJlrange. 

His  blear  eyes  ran  in  gutters  to  his  chin  ; 

His  beard  was  ftubble,  and  his  cheeks  were  thin.  Dryden. 

When  thou  {halt  fee  the  blear  ey’d  fathers  teach 
Their  fons  this  harlh  and  mouldy  fort  of  fpeech.  Dryden, 
1.  Dim ;  obfeure  in  general ;  or  that  which  makes  dimnefs. 

Thus  I  hurl 

My  dazling  fpells  into  the  fpungy  air. 

Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illufion. 

And  give  it  falfe  prefentments.  Milton. 

To  Blear,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjeftive.] 

1.  To  make  the  eyes  watry,  or  fore  with  rheum. 

All  tongues  fpeak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  fights 
Are  fpedtacled  to  fee  him.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

The  Dardanian  wives. 

With  bleared  vifages,  come  forth  to  view 
I  h  iffue  of  tli’  exploit.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

When  I  was  young,  I,  like  a  lazy  fool, 

Would  blear  my  eyes  with  oil,  to  ftay  from  fchool; 

,  Aveife  to  pains.  Dryden’ s  Perftus, fat.  iih 

2.  Fo  dim  the  eyes. 

Vol.  I.  c 
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This  may  Band  for  a  pretty  fuperficial  argument,  to  blear 
our  eyes,  and  lull  us  afleep  in  fecurity;*  Raleigh’s  Effays. 

Ble  aredness  n.f.  [from  bleared.  ]  The  Bate  of  being  blear¬ 
ed,  or  dimmed  with  rheum. 

The  defluxion  falling  upon  the  edges  of  me  eyelids,  makes  a 
Hear ednefs.  '  Woman's  Surgery. 

To  Ble  a  r.  v.  n.  [blnetan,  Sax.]  To  cry  as  afheep. 

We  were  as  twinn’d  lambs,  thAt  did  frifk  i’  th’  fun. 

And  bleat  the  one  at  th’  other.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale . 

You  may  as  well  ufe  queftion  with  the  wolf. 

Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb. 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice . 
While  on  fweet  grafs  her  bleating  charge  does  lie. 

Our  happy  lover  feeds  upon  her  eye.  Rofcommon. 

What  bull  dares  bellow,  or  what  fheep  dares  bleat 
Within  the  lion’s  den  ?  Dryden’ s  Spanijh  Friar . 

Bleat,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  cry  of  a  fheep  or  lamb, 
bet  in  my  {hip,  mine  ear  reach’d,  where  we  rod. 

The  bellowing  of  oxen,  and  the  bleat 

Offleecy  Bleep.  .  _  Chapman’s  Odyffey ,  b.  xii. 

The  rivers  and  their  hills  around. 

With  lowings,  and  with  dying  bleats  refound.  Dryden. 
Bleb.  n.  f.  [blaen,  to  fwell.  Germ.]  A  blifter.  Skinner . 

Bled,  particip.  [from  to  bleed.] 

^  °b^LfErD'  v‘  n'  Pret*  I  bled ;  I  have  bled,  [bleban,  Saxon.7 

1.  To  lofe  blood;  to  run  with  blood. 

I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  Shakefp.  Timon. 

Bleed ,  bleed ,  poor  country  ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  bafis  fure; 

F or  goodnefs  dare  not  check  thee  !  Shakefp.  Macbetk 

Many,  upon  the  feeing  of  others  bleed ,  or  ftrangled,  or  tor¬ 
tured,  themfelves  are  ready  to  faint,  as  if  they  bled. 

Bacon’s  Nat.  Hiflory,  N°  707. 

2.  To  die  a  violent  death. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  today ; 

Had  he  thy  reafon,  would  he  fkip  and  play  ?  Pope. 

3.  To  drop,  as  blood.  It  is  applied  to  any  thing  that  drops  front 
fome  body,  as  blood  from  an  animal. 

For  me  the  balm  {hall  bleed,  and  amber  flow. 

The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow.  Pope’s  Windf.  Forcft, 
To  Bleed,  v.  a.  To  let  blood ;  to  take  blood  from. 

That  from  a  patriot  of  diftinguilh’d  note. 

Have  bled ,  and  purg’d  me  to  a  Ample  vote.  Pope. 

Bleit.  ladj.  Bafhful.  It  is  ufed  in  Scotland,  and  theborder- 
Blate.  S  mg  counties. 

To  BLEMISH,  v.  a.  [from  blame,  Junius ;  from  bleme ,  white, 
Fr.  Skinner.] 

1 .  To  mark  with  any  deformity. 

Likelier  that  my  outward  face  might  have  been  difguifed, 
than  that  the  face  of  fo  excellent  a  mind  could  have  been  thus 

blanijhed.  S{d 

2.  To  defame ;  to  tarmfh,  with  refpeft  to  reputation. 

Not  that  my  verfe  would  blemijh  all  the  fair  ; 

But  yet  if  fome  be  bad,  ’tis  wifdom  to  beware:  Dryden. 

.  Thofe,  who,  by  concerted  defamations,  endeavour  to  blemijh 
his  charafter,  incur  the  complicated  guilt  of  flander  and  per- 

jury*  Addifon.  Freeholder. 

Ble'mish.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  mark  of  deformity;  a  fear;  a  diminution  of  beauty; 

As  he  hath  caufed  a  blemijh  in  a  man,  fo  {hall  it  be  done  to 
him  again.  Lev.  xxiv.  zo. 

Open  it  fuch  a  diftance  off  from  the  eyelid,  that  you  divide 
not  that ;  for,  in  fo  doing,  you  will  leave  a  remedilefs  bletrtijh. 

_  Wife?nan  s  Surgery. 

2.  Reproach;  difgrace;  imputation. 

Live  thou,  and  to  thy  mother  dead  atteft. 

That  clear  {he  died  from  blemijh  criminal.  Fairy  Jfueeh,  b.  ii: 
That  you  have  been  earneft,  fhould  be  no  blemijh  or  diferedit 
at  all  unto  you.  Preface. 

And  if  we  {hall  negleft  to  propagate  thefe  bleffed  difpofitions, 
what  others  can  undertake  it,  without  fome  blemijh  to  us  ?  fome 
reflection  on  our  negligence  ?  Sprat. 

None  more  induftrioufly  publifh  the  blemijhes  of  an  extraor- 
niary  reputation,  than  fuch  as  lie  open  to  the  fame  cenfures  ; 
railing  applaufe  to  themfelves,  for  refemblinga  perfon  of  an  ex¬ 
alted  reputation,  though  in  the  blamable  parts  of  his  cha- 

.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  25  6. 

3.  A  foil ;  turpitude;  taint;  deformity. 

Firft  fhall  virtue  be  vice,  and  beauty  be  counted  a  blemijh^ 
Ere  that  I  leave  with  fong  of  praife  her  praife  to  folemnize. 

,  ;  Sidney,  b.  i. 

is  conformity  with  Rome  a  blemijh  unto  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  unto  churches  abroad  an  ornament  ? 

Hooder ,  b.  iv.  §.  6. 

Not  a  hair  perilh’d  : 

On  their  fuftaining  garments  not  a  blemijh , 

But  frefher  than  before.  Shakefp.  Tembeft. 

Evadne’s  huflband  ’tis  a  fault 

To  love,  a  blemifh  to  my  thought.  Waller’s  M.  Trag. 

That  your  duty  may  no  blemijh  take, 

I  will  myfelf  your  father’s  captive  make.  Dryd.  Indian  Emp. 
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Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  capable  of  making  a  beauty,  as  well 
as  a  blemifh,  the  fubjeft  of  derifion.  Addifon.  SpeSi.  N°  29  z. 
To  Bleach,  v.  n.  To  fhrink;  to  ftartback;  to  fly  off. 

I’ll  obferve  his  looks; 

I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick ;  if  he  but  blench , 

I  know  my  courfe.  Shale/p.  Hamlet. 

Patience  herfelf,  what  goddefs  ere  fhe  be. 

Doth  leffer  blench  at  fufferance  than  I  do.  Shakefp.  Tr.  and  Cr. 

Hold  you  ever  to  our  fpecial  drift; 

Though  fometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that, 

As  caufe  doth  minifter.  Shakep.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 
1  o  Blench,  v.a.  To  hinder;  to  obftrufL 

The  rebels  befieged  them,  winning  the  even  ground  on  the 
top,  by  carrying  up  great  truffes  of  hay  before  them,  to  blench 
the  defendants  fight,  and  dead  their  fhot.  Carew’s  Survey. 

To  BLEND,  v.a.  preter.  I  blended anciently,  blent,  [blenban, 
Saxon.] 

I.  To  mingle  together. 

’Tis  beauty  truly  blent ,  whofe  red  and  white 
Nature’s  own  fweet  and  cunning  hand  hath  laid  on. 

Shakefp.  ’Twelfth  Night. 
I  he  million  taught  by  the  ancients  is  too  flight  or  grofs  ; 
for  bodies,  mixed  according  to  their  hypothefls,  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  fuch  to  the  acute  eyes  of  a  lynx,  who  would  difeern  the 
elements,  if  they  were  no  otherwife  mingled,  than  but  blended , 
but  not  united.  _  "  Boyle. 

He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  mien 
Did  love  and  majefty  together  blend.  Dryden. 

T  he  grave,  where  even  the  great  find  reft, 

And  blended  lie  th’  oppreffor  and  th’  opprefs’d.  Pope. 

24  To  confound. 

The  moon  fhould  wander  from  her  beaten  way,  the  times 
and  feafons  of  the  year  blend  themfelves  by  difordered  and  con- 
tufed  mixture.  _  Hooker ,  b.  i.  §  3. 

3*  To  pollute  ;  to  fpoil;  to  corrupt.  This  fignification  was  an¬ 
ciently  much  in  ufe,  but  is  now  wholly  obfolete. 

Which  when  he  faw,  he  burnt  with  jealous  fire ; 

The  eye  of  reafon  was  with  rage  yblent.  Fairy  Spueen,  b.  ii. 

Regard  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  blend , 

And  low  abafe  the  high  heroick  fpint.  Fairy  Ppjieen,  b.  ii. 

'Fhe  whilftthy  kingdom  from  thy  head  is  rent, 

And  thy  throne  royal  with  difhonour.  £/<?»/.  Spenf.  Hubb. 
Rle  nder.  n.  f.  [from  to  blend. ]  The  perfon  that  mingles. 
Blent.  The  obfolete  participle  of  blend.  See  Blend. 

To  BLESS.  v.  a.  [bleyyran,  Saxon.] 

I .  To  make  happy ;  to  profper. 

'Fhe  quality  of  mercy  is  not  ftrain’d  ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  of  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  blefs’ d\ 

It  blejfeth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes .Mcrch.  of  Yen. 

Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 

I  had  liv’d  a  blejfcd  time:  for,  from  this  inftant, 

There’s  nothing.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

T  his  kingdom  enjoyed  the  greateft  calm,  and  the  fulleft  mea- 
fureof  felicity,  that  any  people,  in  any  age  for  lo  long  time  to¬ 
gether,  have  been  blef'ed  with.  Clarendon. 

Happy  this  ifle,  which  fuch  a  hero  blefl  \ 

What  virtue  dwells  not  in  his  loyal  bread:  ?  Waller 

In  vain  with  folding  arms  the  youth  aday'd 
To  flop  her  flight,  and  ftrain  the  flying  fhade  ; 

But  fhe  return’d  no  more,  to  blefs  his  longing  eyes.  Dryden. 

O  hofpitable  Jove  !  we  thus  invoke, 

Blefs  to  both  nations  this  aufpicious  hour.  Dryden’ s  /En. 

2.  To  wifh  happinefs  to  another  ;  to  pronounce  a  bleflincr  unon 

Him.  a  r 

;  And  this  is  the  blefling  wherewith  Mofes  the  man  of  God 
Yefjed  the  children  of  Ifrael,  before  his  death.  Dent,  xxxiii.  1. 

3.  To  praile ;  to  glorify  for  benefits  received  ;  to  celebrate. 

Unto  us  there  is  one  only  guide  of  all  agents  natural,  and  he 
both  the  creator  and  worker  of  all  in  all,  alone  to  be  bleffed 
.  adored,  and  honoured  by  all  for  ever.  Hooker ,  b.  i .  & 

t  But  blefs  d  be  that  great  pow’r,  that  hath  us  blefs’d 
With  longer  life  than  earth  and  heav’n  can  have.  Davies 

4.  Itfeems,  in  one  place  of  Spenfer,  to  .fignify  the  fame  as  to 
wave ;  to  brandijh  ;  to  flourijh. 

Whom  when  the  prince  to  battle  new  addreft, 

And  threat’ll ing  high  his  dreadful  ftroke  did  fee, 

His  fparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blefl. 


And  fmote  off  quite  his  right  leg  by  the  knee.  Fairy  G>.  b.  i. 
Blessed,  particip.  adj.  [from  to  blefs. ]  Happy  ;  enjoy i ng  hea¬ 
venly  felicity. 

Ble'ssed  Thijile.  [ cnicus ,  Lat]  T  he  name  of  a  plant. 

i  he  characters  are ;  It  hath  flofculous  flowers  ;  confuting  of 
many  florets,  which  are  multifid,  and  ftand  upon  the  embryo ; 
thde  florets  are  inclofed  in  a  fcalv  cup,  furrounded  with  leaves. 
1  iie  fpecics  are,  1.  The  bleffed  thijile.  2.  The  yellow  diftaff 
thijile.  The  blcfed  thijile  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  herb, 
which  is  dried  and  preferved  for  medicinal  ufes;  but  of  late 
years  it  hath  been  lefs  ufed  than  formerly.  Alillar 

Ble  ssedly.  adv.  [from  bleffed.]  Happily. 

Thi',  accident  of  Clitophon’s  taking  had  fo  bleffedly  procured 
■  their  meeting.  J limy,  b.  i. 
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Ble'ssedness.  n.f  [from  blejfed.] 

1.  Happinefs;  felicity. 

Many  times  have  I,  leaning  to  yonder  palm,  admired  the 
bleffednefs  of  it,  that  it  could  bear  love  without  the  fenfe  of 
pain.  Sidney. 

His  overthrow  heap’d  happinefs  upon  him  ; 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himlelf. 

And  found  the  bleffednefs  of  being  little.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VIII. 

2.  Sandtity. 

Earthlier  happy  is  the  rofe  diftill’d, 

Than  that,  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  fingle  bleffednefs. 

Shakefp.  Midfutnmer  Night’s  Dream . 

3.  Heavenly  felicity. 

It  is  fuch  an  one,  as,  being  begun  in  grace,  paffes  into  glory, 
bleffednefs ,  and  immortality.  South. 

4.  Divine  favour. 

Ble'sser.  n.f  [from  blefs.]  He  that  bleffes,  or  gives  a  blef- 
fing ;  he  that  makes  any  thing  profper. 

When  thou  received:  praife,  take  it  indifferently,  and  return 
it  to  God,  as  the  giver  of  the  gift,  or  the  blefjer  of  the  aClion. 

Taylor’s  Holy  Living. 

Ble'ssing.  n.f.  [from  blefs.]  N 

1.  Benedi&ion;  a  prayer  by  which  happinefs  is  implored  for  any 

one. 


2.  A  declaration  by  which  happinefs  is  promifed  in  a  prophetick 
and  authoritative  manner. 

The  perfon  that  is  called,  kneeleth  down  before  the  chair, 
and  the  father  layeth  his  hand  upon  his  head,  or  her  head,  and 
giveth  the  bleffing.  .  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis. 

3.  Any  of  the  means  of  happinefs;  a  gift;  an  advantage  ;  a  be¬ 
nefit. 

Nor  are  his  bleffings  to  his  banks  confin’d. 

But  free,  and  common,  as  the  fea  and  wind.  Denham. 

Political  jealoufy  is  very  reafonable  in  perfons  perfuaded  of 
the  excellency  of  their  conftitution,  who  believe  that  they  de¬ 
rive  from  it  the  moft  valuable  bleffings  of  fociety.  Addifon. 

A  juft  and  wife  magiftrate  is  a  bleffing  as  extenfive  as  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs  :  a  bleffing  which  includes  all 
other  bleffings  whatfoever,  that  relate  to  this  life.  Atterbury. 

4.  Divine  favour. 

My  pretty  coufin, 

Bleffing  upon  you  !  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

I  had  moft  need  of  bleffing,  and  amen. 

Stuck  in  my  throat.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  both  in  word  and  deed,  that 
a  bleffing  may  come  upon  thee  from  them.  Ecclus,  iii.  8. 

He  fhall  receive  the  bleffing  from  the  Lord.  Pfalm  xxix.  5. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  under  this  name,  often  underftand  the  prefents 

which  friends  make  to  one  another ;  in  all  probability,  becaufe 
they  are  generally  attended  with  bleffings  and  compliments  both 
from  thofe  who  give,  and  thofe  who  receive.  Calmet. 

And  Jacob  faid,  receive  my  prefent  at  my  hand ;  take,  I 
pray  thee,  my  bleffing  that  is  brought  to  thee.  Gen.  xxxiii.  1  o. 
Blest,  particip.  adj.  [from  blefs.] 

Peace  to  thy  gentle  fhade,  and  endlefs  reft  ! 

Blefl  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blefl !  Pope. 

Blew.  1  he  preterite  from  bloiv ;  which  fee. 

1  he  reft  fled  into  a  ftrong  tower,  where,  feeing  no  remedy, 
they  defperately  blew  up  themfelves,  with  a  great  part  of  the 
caftle,  with  gunpowder.  Knolles’s  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

Bleyme.  n.f.  An  inflammation  in  the  foot  of  a  horfe,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  bruifed  blood,  between  the  foie  and  the  bone. 

Farrier’s  DM. 

Flight.  n.J.  [The  etymology  unknown.] 

1,  Mildew;  according  to  Skinner ;  but  it  feems  taken  by  moft 
writers,  in  a  general  fenfe,  for  any  caufe  of  the  failure  of 
fruits. 

I  complained  to  the  oldeft  and  beft  gardeners,  who  often  fell 
into  the  fame  misfortune,  and  efteemed  it  fome  blight  of  the 

.  .  , ,  T,mfU. 

2.  Any  thing  nipping,  or  blafting. 

When  you  come  to  the  proof  once,  the  firft  blight  of  froft 
fhall  moft  infallibly  ftrip  you  of  all  your  glory.  L’Effranre. 
To  Blight,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  corrupt  with  mildew. 

T  his  vapour  bears  up  along  with  it  any  noxious  mineral 
fleams ;  it  then  blafts  vegetables,  blights  corn  and  fruit,  and  is 
lometimes  injurious  even  to  men.  Woodward’s  Natural  Hifl. 

2.  In.  general,  to  blaft  ;  to  hinder  from  fertility. 

My  country  neighbours  do  not  find  it  impoflibleto  think  of 
a  lame  horfe  they  have,  or  their  blighted  corn,  till  they  have  run 
over  in  their  minds  all  beings.  Locke. 

But  left  liarlh  care  the  lover’s  peace  deftroy. 

And  roughly  blight  the  tender  buds  of  joy, 
m  T  Let  reafon  teach.  Lyttlcton. 

BLIND,  adj.  [blinb,  Saxon.] 

1.  Without  fight;  deprived  of  the  fenfe  of  feeing;  dark. 

'Fhe  blind  man  that  governs  his  fteps  by  feeling,  in  defeuft  of 
eyes,  receives  advertifement  of  remote  things  through  a  ftafF. 

Digby  en  the  Soul. 
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Thofe  other  two  equall’d  with  me  in  fate, 

So i  were  I  equall’d  with  them  in  renown  ! 

Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Maeonides  ; 

„  T  f  Md,a  irnfiaj’  J!nd  Phineus’  Prophets  old.  Par.  Loft ,  b.  in. 

toelhfwhfchtVnS  t0jUdSei  iSn0raWi  With'*be- 

tt  aufhors  to  their  own  defeats  are  blind : 

Hadit  thou,  but  Janus  like,  a  face  behind. 

To  lee  the  people,  what  fplay  mouths  they  make; 

I  o  marK  their  fingers,  pointed  at  thy  back.  Dry  den's  Perf. 

3.  Sometimes  of.  J  1 J 

Blind  of  the  future,  and  by  rage  milled. 

He  pulls  h,s  crimes  upon  his  people’s  head.  Dryden' t  Ftth. 

4.  Unfeen;  out  of  the  publick  view;  private;  generally  with 
lome  tendency  to  fome  contempt  or  cenfure. 

To  grievous  and  fcandalous  inconveniencies  they  make 
themielves  fubjedl,  with  whom  any  blind  or  fecret  corner  is 
judged  a  fit  houfe  of  common  prayer.  Hooker,  b.  v.  &  2  c. 

5.  Noteafily  difcernible;  hard  to  find;  dark;  obfeure;  unfeen. 

1  here  be  alfo  blind  fires  under  Hone,  which  flame  not  out ; 
but  oil  being  poured  upon  them,  they  flame  out.  Bacon. 

Where  elfe 

Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 

In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangl’d  wood  ?  Milton. 

How  have  we  wander’d  a  long  difmal  night, 

.Led  through  blind  paths  by  each  deluding  light.  Rofcommon. 

lyrt  creeping  underground,  their  journey  blind , 

And  climbing  from  below,  their  fellows  meet.  Dryden. 

So  mariners  miftake  the  promis’d  guft. 

And,  with  full  fails,  on  the  blind  rocks  are  loft.  Dryden. 

A  poftern  door,  yet  unobferv’d  and  free. 

Join  d  by  the  length  of  a  blind  gallery, 

To  the  king’s  clofet  bed.  Dryden' s  JEneid. 

6.  Blind  TeJJeh.  [with  chymifts.]  Such  as  have  no  opening  but 

on  one  fide.  ° 

To  Blind,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  T  o  make  blind  ;  to  deprive  of  fight. 

\  ou  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  fcoinful  eyes  !  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Of  whofe  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes 
therewith  ?  and  I  will  reftore  it.  1  Sam.  xii.  3. 

A  blind  guide  is  certainly  a  great  mifehief ;  but  a  guide  that 
Kinds  thofe  whom  he  fhould  lead,  is  undoubtedly  a  much 

Sreatcr-  South . 

2.  To  darken  ;  to  obfeure  to  the  eye. 

So  whirl  the  feas,  fuch  darknefs  blinds  the  Iky, 

That  the  black  night  receives  a  deeper  dye.  Dryden' s  Fab. 

3.  To  obfeure  to  the  underftanding. 

The  ftate  of  the  controverfy  between  us  he  endeavoured, 
with  all  his  art,  to  blind  and  confound.  Stilling  fleet. 

Blind,  n.f. 

I.  Something  to  hinder  the  fight. 

Hardly  any  thing  in  our  converfation  is  pure  and  genuine  ; 
civility  calls  a  blind  over  the  duty,  under  fome  cuftomary 
words.  _  L' Eft  range. 

2-  Something  to  miflead  the  eye,  or  the  underftanding. 

Thtfe  difeourfes  fet  an  oppofition  between  his  commands 
and  decrees  ;  making  the  one  a  blind  for  the  execution  of  the 
other.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Blindfold,  v.  a.  [from  blind  anti  fold.]  To  hinder  from 
feeing,  by  blinding  the  eyes. 

When  they  had  blindfolded  him,  they  ftruck  him  on  the 
face.  Luke ,  xxii.  64. 

Blindfold,  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Having  the  eyes  covered. 
And  oft  himfelf  he  chanc’d  to  hurt  unwares, 

Whilft  reafon,  blent  through  paflion,  nought  deferied, 

But,  as  a  blindfold  bull,  at  random  fares, 

And  where  he  hits,  nought  knows,  and  where  he  hurts, 
nought  cares.  Fairy  ftv.ccn,  b.  ii.  c.  i v.ftanz.  7. 

Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river’s  brim, 

When  he  fhould  fee,  has  he  deferv’d  to  fwim  ?  Dryden. 
When  lots  are  fhuffled  together,  or  a  man  blindfold  calls  a 
dye,  what  reafon  can  he  have  to  prefume,  that  he  lhall  draw  a 
white  Hone  rather  than  a  black  ?  South. 

They  will  look  into  the  ftate  of  the  nation  with  their  own 
eyes,  and  be  no  longer  led  blindfold  by  a  male  legiflature. 

Addifon.  Freeholder,  IT  32. 

BlA  ndly.  adv.  [from  blind.] 

1.  Without  fight. 

2.  Implicitely ;  without  examination. 

The  old  king,  after  a  long  debate, 

By  his  imperious  miftrefs  blindly  led. 

Has  given  Cydaria  to  Orbellan’s  bed.  Dryd.  Indian  Emp. 
How  ready  zeal  for  intereft  and  party,  is  to  charge  atheifm 
on  thofe,  who  will  not,  without  examining,  fubmit,  and  blindly 


Loc, 


~ke. 


fvvallow  their  nonfenfe. 

2.  Without  judgment  or  direction. 

How  feas,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  adlive  flame, 

Fell  through  the  mighty  void  ;  and,  in  their  fall, 

Were  blindly  gather’d  in  this  goodly  ball.  Dryden' s  Silenus. 

Bli'nd.man’s  buff.  n.  f.  A  play  in  which  fome  one  is  to  have 
his  eyes  covered,  and  hunt  out  the  reft  of  the  company. 


B  L  I 

biiWs'd  to  aO  tile  ma(k  of  night, 

VVe  left  our  chnnpion  on  his  flight : 

At  blindman  s  buff  to  grope  his  way. 

In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day.  Fludibras,  p.  Hi.  e.  ill 

nhv  m7  eyes  again  ;  but  furelv  he  fancies  I 

at  hlindman  \  hff 'with  him  ;  for  he  thinks  I  never  have 

Iifiv T.Ta’  PP‘“  °f  Dif‘-  «  idolatry. 

dli  k  Dim  ess.  n.f.  [from  blind.]  J 

1.  Want  of  fight. 

Nor  can  we  call  it  choice,  when  what  we  chufe, 
lolly  and  blindnefs  only  could  refufe.  Dedam' 

2.  Ignorance;  intelledual  darknefs. 

All  the  reft  as  born  of  favage  brood, 

But  with  bafe  thoughts  are  into  blindnefs  led, 

And  kept  from  looking  on  the  lightfome  day.  Spenfer. 

enfoever  we  would  proceed  beyond  thefe  fimple  ideas, 
we  a  pre  ently  into  darknefs  and  difficulties,  and  can  difeover 
not  nng  ai  thei  but  our  own  blindnefs  and  ignorance.  Locke. 

Blindside.  n.f  [from  blind  and  fide.]  Weakness;  foible; 
weak  part.  ’ 

t0°  Srcat  a  Iover  of  himfelf;  but  this  is  one  of  his 
bhndftdcs ;  and  the  beft  of  mpn,  I  fear,  are  not  without  them. 

r>  ,  r  Swift's  Wonderful  Wonder  of  l Venders. 

1  ndworm.  n.f.  [from  blind  and  worm.]  A  firiail  viper,  the 
leait  of  our  Engiifh  ferpents,  but  venemous. 

You  fpotted  fnakes,  with  double  tongue; 

Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  feen ; 

Newts  and  blindworms ,  do  no  wrong ; 

Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen.  Shakefp.  Mid.  N.  Dr. 
The  greater  flow  worm,  called  alfo  the  blmdworm ,  is  com¬ 
monly  thought  to  be  blind,  betaufe  of  the  littlenefs  of  his  eyes. 

T-  irr  TXTrr-  Grew's  MufcCimU 

To  BLINK.  v.  n.  [ blincken ,  Daiiifh.] 

1.  To  wink,  or  twinkle  with  the  eyes. 

So  politick,  as  if  one  eye 
Upon  the  other  were  a  fpy  ; 

T  hat  to  trepan  the  one  to  think 

T  he  othei  blind,  both  ftrove  to  blink.  Hudibras,  p.  iii.  c.  ii. 

2.  To  fee  obfeurely. 

What  s  here  !  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot. 

Shakefp.  Ad er chant  cf  Venice. 
Sweet  and  lovely  well, 

Shew  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne. 

_  Shakefp.  Mi dfummer  Night’s.  Dr eam„. 
His  figure  fuch  as  might  his  foul  proclaim ; 

One  eye  was  blinking ,  and  one  leg  was  lame.  Pope's  Iliad. 
BlAnk ard.  n.f  [from  blink. ] 

1.  One  that  has  bad  eyes. 

2.  Something  twinkling. 

In  fome  parts  we  fee  many  glorious  and  eminent  ftars,  in 
others  few  of  any  remarkable  greatnefs,  and,  in  fume,  none 
but  blinkfds,  and  obfeure  ones.  Hakewell  on  Providence.  ' 

BLISS,  n.  j.  [blrpye,  Sax.  from  blrSapian,  to  rejoice.] 

1.  Fhe  highefl  degree  of  happinefs ;  bleflednefs ;  felicity;  Gene¬ 
rally  ufed  of  the  happinefs  of  blefled  fouls.  & 

A  mighty  Saviour  hath  witnelied  of  himfelf,  I  am  the  way ; 
the  way  that  leadeth  us  from  mifery  into  Ilf.  Hooker ,  b.i. 
Dim  fadnefs  did  not  fpare 
That  time  celeftial  vifages ;  yet,  mix’d 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bit  ft.  Par.  Loft ,  k  x.  /.  2  <1 

With  me 

All  my  redeem’d  may  dwell,  in  joy  and  blifs.  Par.  Loft,  b.  xi. 

2.  Felicity  in  general. 

Condition,  circumftance  is  not  the  thing; 

Blifs  is  the  fame  in  fubjedt  or  in  king.  Pope 

Bli’ssful.  adj.  [from  blifs  and  full]  Full  of  joy;  happy  in 
the  higheft  degree.  1 1 

Yet  fwimming  in  that  fea  of  blifful]oj. 

He  nought  forgot.  Fairy  ftueen,  b.i.  c.  i.ftdn.  yr. 

.The  two  faddeft  ingredients  in  hell,  are  deprivation  of  the' 
blisful  vifion,  and  confufion  of  face.  Hammond. 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love; 

Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivai’d  love, 

In  b/ifsful  folitude.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  iii.  /.  89. 

Firft  in  the  fields  I  try  the  filvan  ftrains, 

;  N°r  bluft  to  fport  in  Windfor’s  biff  id  plains.  Pope. 

Blissfully,  adv.  [from  blifsfd.]  Happily. 

Blissfulness,  n.f.  [from  brifsfu!P\  Happinefs;  fulnefs  of  Joy. 

I  o  Bli  ssom.  v.  n.  To  caterwaul ;  to  be  luftful.  Diet. 

BLASTER,  n.f.  [bluyfter,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  puftule  formed  by  railing  the  cuticle  from  the  cuiis,  and 
filled  with  ferous  blood. 

In  this  ftate  fhe  gallops,  night  by  night, 

O’er  ladies  lips,  who  ftrait  on  kifies  dream, 

Which  oft  the  angry  mob  with  blfters  plagues, 

Becaufe  their  breaths  with  fvveetmeats  tainted  are. 

Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

I  found  a  great  blifter  drawn  by  the  gailick,  but  had  "it  cut, 
which  run  a  good  deal  of  water,  but  filled  again  by  next 

InSht  °  Temple. 

2.  Any  fwelling  made  by  the  reparation  of  a  film  or  fkin  from 
the  other  parts. 

1  Upon 


B  L  O 


B  L  O 


Upon  the  leaves  there  rifeth  a  tumour  like  a  blijlcr.  Bacon, 

T0  Blaster,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  rife  in  blifters. 

If  I  prove  honeymouth,  let  my  tongue  blijier , 

And  never  to  my  red  look’d  anger  be 

The  trumpet  any  more.  Sbakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Embrace  thy  knees  with  loathing  hands, 

Which  blijlcr  when  they  touch  thee.  Dryden  s  Don  Scbcjl. 

To  Blaster,  v.  a. 

1.  To  raife  blifters  by  fome  hurt,  as  a  burn,  or  rubbing. 

Look,  here  comes  one,  a  gentlewoman  of  mine. 

Who  falling  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth, 

Hath  blijlcr' d  her  report.  Sbakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

2.  To  raife  blifters  with  a  medical  intention. 

I  blijlcred  the  legs  and  thighs ;  but  was  too  late,  he  died 
howling.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

BLITHE,  adj.  [blrSe,  Saxon.]  Gay;  airy;  merry;  joyous; 
fprightly;  mirthful. 

We  have  always  one  eye  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of  our 
enemies;  and,  according  to  the  blitbe  or  heavy  afpeCt  thereof, 
our  other  eye  fheweth  fome  other  fuitable  token  either  of  diflike 
or  approbation.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §  9. 

Then  figh  not  fo,  but  let  them  go. 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny.  Sbakefp.  M.  ado  about  Noth. 

For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  faw’ft,  that  feem’d 
Of  goddefies,  fo  blithe ,  fo  l'mooth,  fo  gay ; 

Yet  empty  of  all  good.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

To  whom  the  wily  adder,  blitbe  and  glad  : 

Emprefs  !  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long.  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

And  the  milkmaid  fingeth  blithe. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  feythe.  Milton. 

Should  he  return,  that  troop  fo  blithe  and  bold. 

Precipitant  in  fear,  would  wing  their  flight.  Pope. 

Bli'thly.  adv.  [from  blithe.]  In  a  blithe  manner. 

Bli'thness.  In. f.  [from  blithe .]  The  quality  of  being 

Bli'thsomness.  j  blithe. 

Bli'thsome.  adj.  [from  blithe.]  Gay;  cheerful. 

Frofty  blafts  deface 

The  blithfome  year  :  trees  of  their  fhrivell’d  fruits 

Are  widow’d.  Philips. 

To  Bloat,  v.a.  [probably  from  blow.']  To  fwell,  or  make 
turgid  with  wind. 

His  rude  eflays 

Encourage  him,  and  bloat  him  up  with  praife. 

That  he  may  get  more  bulk  before  he  dies.  Dryden. 

The  ftrutting  petticoat  fmooths  all  diftinCtions,  levels  the 
mother  with  the  daughter.  I  cannot  but  be  troubled  to  fee 
fo  many  well-fhaped  innocent  virgins  bloated  up,  and  waddling 
up  and  down  like  bigbellied  women.  Addifon.  Spectator. 

To  Bloat.  v.n.  To  grow  turgid. 

If  a  perfon  of  a  firm  conftitution  begins  to  bloat ,  from  be¬ 
ing  warm  grows  cold,  his  fibres  grow  weak.  Arbuthnot. 

Blo'atedness.  n.f.  [from  bloat.]  Turgidnefs;  fwelling;  tu¬ 
mour. 

Laflitude,  lazinefs,  bloatcdnefs,  and  fcorbutical  fpots,  arefym- 
ptoms  of  weak  fibres.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Blo'bber.  n.  f.  [from  blob. ]  A  word  ufed  in  fome  counties  for 
a  bubble. 

T  here  fwimmeth  alfo  in  the  fea  a  round  flimy  fubftance, 
called  a  blabber ,  reputed  noifome  to  the  fifh.  Carew. 

Blo'bberlip.  n.f  [from  blob,  or  blobber,  and  lip.]  A  thick  lip. 

They  make  a  wit  of  their  infipid  friend. 

His  blobberlips  and  beetlebrows  commend.  Dryden' s  Juvenal. 

BwW™.  1  ad>-  HavinS  rwe,led  or  thick  I!PS- 

A  bloblipped  fhell,  which  feemeth  to  be  a  kind  of  muff'd. 

Grew' s  Mufceum. 

His  perfon  deformed  to  the  higheft  degree ;  flat  nofed,  and 
llobberlipped.  L'Ejlrange. 

BLOCK,  n.f  [block,  Dutch  ;  bloc,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  heavy  piece  of  timber,  rather  thick  than  long. 

2.  A  mafs  of  matter. 

Homer’s  apotheofis  confifts  of  a  groupe  of  figures,  cut  in  the 
fame  block  of  marble,  and  rifing  one  above  another.  Addifon. 

3.  A  mafly  body. 

Small  caufes  are  fufficient  to  make  a  man  uneafy,  when  great 
ones  are  not  in  the  way :  for  want  of  a  block,  he  will  ftumble 
at  a  ftraw.  Swift's  Thoughts  on  various  Subjects. 

4.  A  rude  piece  of  timber ;  in  contempt. 

When,  by  the  help  of  wedges  and  beetles,  an  image  is  cleft 
out  of  the  trunk  of  fome  tree,  yet,  after  all  the  Ikill  of  artifi¬ 
cers  to  fet  forth  fuch  a  divine  block,  it  cannot  one  moment  fe- 
cure  itfelf  from  being  eaten  by  worms.  Stillingfleet. 

5.  The  piece  of  wood  on  which  hats  are  formed. 

He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fafhion  of  his  hat ;  it  ever 
changes  with  the  next  block.  Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

6.  I  he  wood  on  which  criminals  are  beheaded. 

Some  guard  thefe  traitors  to  the  block  of  death, 

1  reafon’s  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath.  Shakefp. H.YV . 
At  the  inftant  of  his  death,  having  a  long  beard,  after  his 
head  was  upon  the  block,  he  gently  drew  his  beard  afide,  and 
faid,  this  hath  not  offended  the  king.  Bacon's  Apophthegjns. 

I’ll  drag  him  thence, 

Even  from  the  holy  altar  to  the  block.  Dryden' s  W.  of  B. 


mon. 


7.  An  obftruclion ;  a  flop. 

Can  he  ever  dream,  that  the  fuffering  for  righteoufnefs  fake 
is  our  felicity,  when  he  fees  us  run  fo  from  it,  that  no  crime 
is  block  enough  in  our  way,  to  flop  our  flight  ?  Decay  of  Piety . 

8.  A  fea  term  for  a  pully. 

(j.  A  blockhead;  a  fellow  remarkable  for  ftupidity. 

The  country  is  a  defert,  where  the  good 
Gain’d,  inhabits  not ;  horn’s  not  underftood  ; 

There  men  become  beafts,  and  prone  to  all  evils ; 

In  cities,  blocks.  Donne. 

What  tonguelefs  blocks  were  they,  would  they  not  fpeak  ? 

Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

To  Block,  v.a.  [bloquer,Yr.]  Tofhutup;  to  inclofe,  fo  as 
to  hinder  egrefs. 

The  ftates  about  them  fliould  neither  by  encreafe  of  domi- 
nor  by  blocking  of  trade,  have  it  in  their  power  to  hurt 
or  annoy.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

Recommend  it  to  the  governour  of  Abingdon,  to  fend  fome 
troops  to  block  it  up,  from  infefting  the  great  road.  Clarendon. 
They  block  the  caftle  kept  by  Bertram  ; 

But  now  they  cry,  down  with  the  palace,  fire  it.  Dryden. 
The  abbot  raifes  an  army,  and  blocks  up  the  town  on  the 
fide  that  faces  his  dominions.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Block-house,  n.f.  [from  block  and  houfe.]  A  fortrefs  built  to 
obftruCt  or  block  up  a  pafs. 

His  entrance  is  guarded  with  block-houfes,  and  that  on  the 
town’s  fide  fortified  with  ordnance.  Carew’ s  Survey  of  Cornw. 

Rochefter  water  reacheth  far  within  the  land,  and  is  under 
the  protection  of  fome  block-houfes.  Raleigh's  EJfays : 

Block-tin.  n.f.  [from  block  and  tin.]  So  the  tradefmen  call 
that  which  is  moft  pure  or  unmixed,  and  as  yet  unwrought. 

Boyle . 

BlockaTe.  n.f.  [from  block.]  A  fiege  carried  on  by  fhutting 
up  the  place. 

The  enemy  was  neceflitated  wholly  to  abandon  the  blockade 
of  Olivenza.  Tatler,  N°5U 

Round  the  goddefs  roll 

Broad  hats  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  fable  fhoal ; 

Thick,  and  more  thick,  the  black  blockade  extends.  Pope. 
ToBlockaTe.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  Tofhutup. 

Huge  bales  of  Britifh  cloth  blockade  the  door, 

A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar.  Pope. 

Blo'ckhead.  n.f  [from  block  anti  head.]  A  ftupid  fellow ;  a 
dolt;  a  man  without  parts. 

Your  wit  will  not  fo  foon  out  as  another  man’s  will ;  it  is 
ftrongly  wedged  up  in  a  blockhead.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

We  idly  fit  like  ftupid  blockheads , 

Our  hands  committed  to  our  pockets.  Hudibras,  p.  iii.  c.  ii. 

A  blockhead  rubs  his  thoughtlefs  fkull. 

And  thanks  his  ftars  he  was  not  born  a  fool.  Pope. 

Blockheaded,  adj.  [ fr o m blockhead. ]  Stupid;  dull. 

Says  a  blockheadedboy,  thefe  are  villainous  creatures. 

L' Ef  range' s  Fables . 

Blo'ckish.  adj.  [from  block.]  Stupid;  dull. 

Make  a  lott’ry. 

And,  by  decree,  let  blockifh  Ajax  draw 
The  fort  to  fight  with  Hector.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejf. 
Blo  ckishly.  adv.  [from  blockifh.]  In  a  ftupid  manner. 

Blo  ckishness.  n.  f  [from  blockifh.]  Stupidity. 

Blo'mary.  n.f.  The  firft  forge  in  the  iron  mills,  throuo-h 
which  the  metal  pafles,  after  it  has  been  firft  melted  from  the 

„  mine-  Did. 

Blo'nket.  n.f.  [I  fuppofe  for  blanket.] 

Our  blanket  livery’s  been  all  too  fad 
For  thilke  fame  feafon,  when  all  is  yclad 
With  pleafance.  Spenfer’s  Pa  florals. 

BLOOD,  n.f.  [blob,  Saxon.] 

The  red  liquour  that  circulates  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 

But  flefh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof 
{hall  you  not  eat.  Gen.ix.4, 

Child  ;  progeny. 

We’ll  no  more  meet,  no  more  fee  one  another  : 

But  yet  thou  art  my  flelh,  my  blood,  my  daughter.  * 

....  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

family;  kindred. 

As  many  and  as  well  born  bloods  as  thofe. 

Stand  in  his  face,  to  contradict  his  claim.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 

O  !  what  an  happinefs  is  it  to  find 
A  friend  of  our  own  blood,  a  brother  kind.  Waller. 

According  to  the  common  law  of  England,  in  adminiftra- 
tions,  the  whole  blood  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  half  blood. 

Ay  life's  Par  ergon; 

Defcent ;  lineage. 

Epithets  of  flattery,  deferved  by  few  of  them  ;  and  not  run¬ 
ning  in  a  blood,  like  the  perpetual  gentlenefs  of  the  Ormond 

family.  Dryden' s  Fab.  Dedication. 

Blood  royal ;  royal  lineage. 

They  will  ahnofl: 

Give  us  a  prince  o’  th’  blood,  a  fon  of  Priam, 

In  change  of  him.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crefda. 

Birth;  high  extraction. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 

7.  Mur- 


1. 


2. 


6. 


BLO 

Murder;  violent  death. 

It  will  have  blood  ;  they  fay,  blood  will  have  blood. 

.  Shakefp.  Macbeth : 

I  he  voice  of  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 

s.S  '  Gm- iv- ,0- 

When  wicket!  men  have  (lain  a  righteous  perfon  in  his  own 

houfe,  upon  his  bed,  fhall  I  not  therefore  now  require  his  blood 
at  your  hand?  „ 

z?  3  i  /  j  .  2  ^am.  iv.  i  i . 

9-  tor  blood.  1  hough  his  blood  or  life  was  at  ftake :  a  low  phrafe 

A  crow  lay  battering  upon  a  mufcle,  and  could  not,  for  his 
blood,  break  the  fhell  to  come  at  die  fifh.  JJ E frame. 

10.  The  carnal  part  of  man.  J  ^ 

Flefh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  fa¬ 
ther  which  is  in  heaven.  Matt.  xvi.  1 7 

11.  Temper  of  mind  ;  ftate  of  the  paflions. 

Will  you,  great  fir,  that  glory  blot. 

In  cold  blood ,  which  you  gain’d  in  hot  ?  Hudibras. 

12.  Hot  fpark;  man  of  fire. 

The  news  put  divers  young  bloods  into  fuch  a  fury,  as  the 
Englifh  ambaffadors  were  not,  without  peril,  to  be  outraged. 

.  .  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

13.  I  he  juice  of  any  thing. 

He  wafhed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  cloaths  in  the  blood 
of  grapes.  G*h.  xlix.  iu 

1  o  Blood,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  ftain  with  blood. 

When  the  faculties  intellectual  are  in  vigour,  not  drenched, 
or,  as  it  were,  blooded  by  the  affections.  Bacon's  Apophth. 

Then  all  approach  the  flain  With  vaft  furprife. 

And,  fcarce  fecure,  reach  out  their  fpears  afar. 

And  blood  their  points,  to  prove  their  partnerfhip  in  war. 

_  Dryden  s  Fables. 

He  was  blooded  up  to  his  elbows  by  a  couple  of  Moors,  whom 
he  had  been  butchering  with  his  own  imperial  hands.  Addifon. 

2.  To  enter  ;  to  enure  to  blood,  as  a  hound. 

Fairer  than  faireff,  let  none  ever  fay. 

That  ye  were  blooded  in  a  yielded  prey.  Spenfer ,  fonn.  xx. 

3.  To  blood,  is  fometimes  to  let  blood  medically. 

4.  To  heat;  to  exafperate. 

By  this  means,  matters  grew  more  exafperate;  the  auxiliary 
forces  of  F rench  and  Englifh  were  much  blooded  one  againft  an¬ 
other-  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Blood-boltered.  adj.  [from  blood  and  bolter  .j  Blood-fprinkled. 

The  blood-bolter  d  Banquo  fmiles  upon  me.  Macbeth. 

Blood-hot.  adj.  [from  blood  and  hot.~\  Hot  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  with  blood. 

A  good  piece  of  bread  firft  to  be  eaten,  will  gain  time  to 
warm  the  beer  blood-hot ,  which  then  he  may  drink  fafely.  Locke. 

To  Blood-let.  v.  a.  [from  blood  and  let. J  To  bleed;  to  open 
a  vein  medicinally. 

The  chyle  is  not  perfectly  aflimilated  into  blood,  by  its  cir¬ 
culation  through  the  lungs,  as  is  known  by  experiments  of 
blood-letting.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Blood-letter,  n.  f.  [horn  blood-let*]  A  phlebotomiff ;  one 
that  takes  away  blood  medically. 

This  mifehief  happening  to  aneurifms,  proceedeth  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  blood-letter ,  who,  not  conffdering  the  errour 
committed  in  letting  blood,  binds  up  the  arm  carelefsly. 

Wifeman' s  Surgery. 

Blood-stone,  n.  f.  [from  blood  and fone.]  The  name  of  a 
ftone. 

There  is  a  ftone,  which  they  call  the  blood-Jlone ,  which,  worn, 
is  thought  to  be  good  for  them  that  bleed  at  the  nofe;  which, 
no  doubt,  is  by  aftridtion,  and  cooling  of  the  fpirits.  Bacon. 
The  blood-Jlone  is  green,  fpotted  with  a  bright  blood-red. 

Woodward  on  FoJJils. 

Blood-thirsty,  adj.  [from  blood  and  thirjl.]  Deffrous  to  fhed 
blood. 

And  high  advancing  his  blood-thirjly  blade, 

Struck  one  of  thofe  deformed  heads.  Fairy  fhieen,  b.i. 
The  image  of  God  the  blood-thirjly  have  not ;  for  God  is  cha¬ 
rity  and  mercy  itfelf.  Raleigh's  Hijlory. 

Blood-vessel,  n.f.  [from  blood  and  veJJ'el.]  A  veflel  appropri¬ 
ated  by  nature  to  the  conveyance  of  the  blood. 

The  fkins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and  thicks 
and  had  not  in  them  any  blood-veffel ,  that  we  were  able  to  dis¬ 
cover.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  275. 

Blo'odflower.  n.f.  [  bamanthus,  Lat.J  A  plant. 

This  plant  was  originally  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  has  been  many  years  preferved  in  the  curious  gar¬ 
dens  in  Holland,  where  they  now  have  many  forts;  but  in 
England  it  is  ftill  very  rare.  Millar. 

BloodguFltiness.  n.f.  [from  blood  and  guilty.]  Murder; 
the  crime  of  Ihedding  blood. 

And  were  there  rightful  caufe  of  difference, 

Yet  were’t  not  better,  fair  it  to  accord, 

Than  with  bloodguiltinefs  to  heap  offence, 

And  mortal  vengeance  join  to  crime  abhorr’d.  Fairy  b.  ii. 

Bloodhound,  n.f  [from  blood  and  hound.]  A  hound  that 
follows  by  the  feent,  and  feizes  with  great  fiercenefs. 

Vol.  I. 
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Hear  this,  hear  this,  thou  tribune  of  the  people  i 
nn.Ze^°US’  publick  bloodhound ,  hear,  and  melt.  Dry  den. 
T  r  n'6  arC  t^e^'e  rav’ning  bloodhounds ,  that  purfue 
a  f ,  1  CI7»  SaP‘ng  to  fwallow  me  ?  Southerne's  Inn.  Adult. 

A  bloodhound  will  follow  the  trad!  of  the  perfon  he  purfues, 
and  all  hounds  the  particular  game  they  have  in  chace. 

...  ,  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

And  though  the  villain  ’fcape  a  while,  he  feels 

Slow  vengeance,  like  a  bloodhound ,  at  his  heels.  Swift. 
Blo'odily.  adv.  [from  bloody.]  With  difpofftion  to  fhed  blood  - 
cruelly.  * 

I  told  the  purfuivant, 

As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies, 

To  day  at  Pomfret,  bloodily  were  butcher’d.  Shakefp.  R.  IU. 

This  day,  the  poet,  bloodily  inclin’d, 

Has  made  me  die,  full  fore  againft  my  mind.  Dryden. 

lo  odiness.  n.f  [from  bloody.]  The  ftate  of  being  bloody. 

.  }  nranifeft  itfelf  by  its  bloodinefs  ;  yet  fometimes  the  fcull 
is  fo  thin  as  not  to  admit  of  any.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

Plo  odless.  adj.  [from  blood. J  . 

1.  Without  blood ;  dead. 

He  cheer’d  my  forrows,  and,  for  fums  of  gold. 

The  bloodlefs carcafe  of  my  Heaor  fold.  Drydens  Mneid. 

2.  Without  flaughter. 

War  brings  ruin  where  it  fhould  amend ; 

But  beauty,  with  a  bloodlefs  conqueft,  finds 
A  welcome  fov’reignty  in  rudeft  minds.  Wallen 

Blo'odshed.  n.f.  [from blood  Jhed.] 

1.  The  crime  of  blood,  or  murder. 

F ull  many  mifehiefs  follow  cruel  wrath  ; 

Abhorred  bloodjhed,  and  tumultuous  ftrife, 

Unmanly  murder,  and  unthrifty  fcath.  Fairy  JJueen,  h .  i. 
All  murders  paft  do  ftand  excus’d  in  this  ;  * 

And  this  fo  foie,  and  fo  unmatchable, 

Shall  prove  a  deadly  bloodfoed  but  a  jeft, 

Exampled  by.this  heinous  fpeciacle.  Shakefp.  King  John. 
j-jt  man’  un^er  t^ie  tranfports  of  a  vehement  rage,  paffes  a 
different  judgment  upon  murder  and  blood/bed ,  from  what  he 
does  when  his  revenge  is  over.  South. 

2.  Slaughter. 

So  by  him  Caefar  got  the  vidtory. 

Through  great  bloodjhed,  and  many  a  fad  aflay.  Fairy  J>.  b.  ii; 

Of  wars  and  bloodjhed ,  and  of  dire  events, 

I  could  with  greater  certainty  foretel.  Dryden' s  Tyran.  Love. 
Blo  odshedder.  n.f.  [from  bloodjhed.]  Murderer. 

He  that  taketh  away  his  neighbour’s  living,  flayeth  him  :  and 
he  that  defraudeth  the  labourer  of  his  hire,  is  a  bloodjhcdder. 

„  .  .  Ecclus ,  xxxiv.  22; 

Bloodshot.  ladj.  [ from  blood  and  foot.]  Filled  with 
Bloodsho'tten.  )  blood  burfting  from  its  proper  veflels. 

And  that  the  winds  their  bellowing  throats  would  try, 
When  redd  ning  clouds  reflect  his  bloodfoot  eye.  Garth. 
Bloodsucker,  n.f.  [from  blood  and  fuck.] 

1.  A  leech  ;  a  fly ;  any  thing  that  fucks  blood. 

2.  A  cruel  man;  a  murderer. 

God  keep  the  prince  from  all  the  pack  of  you  ; 

A  knot  you  are  of  damned  bloodfuckers.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 
The  nobility  cried  out  upon  him,  that  he  was  a  bloodfuckeri 
a  murderer,  and  a  parricide.  Hayward. 

Blo'ody.  adj.  [from  blood.] 

1.  Stained  with  blood. 

2.  Cruel;  murderous;  applied  either  to  men  or  fadfs. 

By  continual  martial  exercifes,  without  blood,  fhe  made 
them  perfect  in  that  bloody  art.  Sidney,  b.  ii; 

I  alie  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 
I  grant  him  bloody , 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  falfe,  deceitful.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 
Thou  bloodier  villain; 

Than  terms  can  give  thee  out,  Shakefp.  Macbeth . 

Alas  !  why  gnaw  you  fo  your  nether  lip  ? 

Some  bloody  paflion  fhakes  your  very  frame  ; 

Thefe  are  portents  :  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope, 

They  do  not  point  on  me.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

The  bloody  fadt 

Will  be  aveng’d ;  and  th’  other’s  faith  approv’d, 

Lofe  no  reward;  though  here  thou  fee  him  die. 

Rolling  in  duft  and  gore.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xi.  1.  457. 

The  bloodiejl  vengeance  which  fhe  could  purfue. 

Would  be  a  trifle  to  my  lofs  of  you.  Dryden' s  Indian  Emp . 

Proud  Nimrod  firft  the  bloody  chace  began, 

A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man.  Pope's  W.  Forejl. 
Bloody-flux.  See  Flux. 

Cold,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  fuppreffinc*' 
perfpiration,  produces  giddinefs,  fleepinefs,  pains  in  the  bow¬ 
els,  loofenefs,  bloody-fiuxes.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Bloody-minded,  adj.  [from  bloody  and  mind.]  Cruel;  in¬ 
clined  to  bloodftted. 

I  think  you’ll  make  me  mad  :  truth  has  been  at  my  tongue’s 
end  this  half  hour,  and  I  have  not  the  power  to  bring  it  out,  for 
fear  of  this  bloody-minded  colonel.  Dryden' s  Shard fh  Fria  r. 

BLOOM,  n.f.  [blum.  Germ,  bloem,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  blofl’om  ;  the  flower  which  precedes  the  fruit. 
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How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  th c bloom,  extracting  liquid  fweet.  Par.  Lofl,  l.  v. 

A  medlar  tree  was  planted  by ; 

The  fpreading  branches  made  a  goodly  lhow, 

And  lull  of  opening  blooms  was  ev’ry  bough.  Dryden. 

Hafte  to  yonder  woodbine  bow’rs  ; 

The  turf  with  rural  dainties  lhall  be  crown’d, 

While  opening  blooms  dift’ufe  their  fweets  around.  Pope. 

2.  The  ftate  of  immaturity;  the  ftate  of  any  thing  improving,  and 
ripening  to  higher  perfection. 

Were  I  no  queen,  did  you  my  beauty  weigh, 

My  youth  in  bloom ,  your  age  in  its  decay.  Dryderis  Aurengz. 

3.  The  blue  colour  upon  plums  and  grapes  newly  gathered. 

4.  [In  the  iron  works.]  A  piece  of  iron  wrought  into  a  mafs, 
two  feet  fquare. 

To  Bloom,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bring  or  yield  bloffoms. 

The  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  houfe  of  Levi  was  budded,  and 
brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  bloffoms,  and  yielded  almonds. 

Numb.  xvii.  8. 

It  is  a  common  experience,  that  if  you  do  not  pull  off  fome 
bloffoms  the  firft  time  a  tree  blootneth ,  it  will  bloffom  itfelf  to 
death.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijl.  N°  449. 

2.  To  produce,  as  bloffoms. 

Rites  and  cuftoms,  now  fuperftitious,  when  the  ftrength  of 
virtuous,  devout,  or  charitable  affeCtion  bloomed  them,  no  man 
could  juftly  have  condemned  as  evil.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §3. 

3.  T.  o  be  in  a  ftate  of  youth  and  improvement. 

Beauty,  frail  ftow’r,  that  ev’ry  feafon  fears, 

Blooms  in  tby  colours  for  a  thoufand  years.  Pope’s  Epijlles. 

O  greatly  blefs’d  with  every  blooming  grace  ! 

With  equal  fteps  the  paths  of  glory  trace.  Pope's  Odyff.  b.  i. 
Blo'omy.  adj.  [from  bloornf  Full  of  blooms  ;  flowery. 

O  nightingale !  that  on  yon  bloomy  fpray 
Warbleft  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  ftill.  Milton. 

Departing  fpring  could  only  ftay  to  Ihed 
Her  bloomy  beauties  on  the  genial  bed,  C 

But  left  the  manly  fummer  in  her  ftead.  }  Dryden. 

Hear  how  the  birds,  on  ev’ry  bloomy  fpray. 

With  joyous  rnufick  wake  the  dawning  day.  Pope. 

Blore.  n.f.  [from  blow.]  ACt  of  blowing ;  blaft. 

Out  ruftit,  with  an  unmeafur’d  roar, 

Thofe  two  winds,  tumbling  clouds  in  heaps ;  ufhers  to  ei- 
ther’s  blore.  Chapman  s  Iliads. 

BLO'SSOM.  n.f.  [bloyme,  Sax.]  The  flower  that  grows  on 
any  plant,  previous  to  the  feed  or  fruit.  We  generally  call 
thofe  flowers  bloffoms ,  which  are  not  much  regarded  in  them' 
felves,  but  as  a  token  of  fome  following  production. 

Cold  news  for  me : 

Thus  are  my  bloffoms  blafted  in  the  bud, 

And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

Merrily,  merrily  lhall  I  live  now, 

Under  the  bloffom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 
The  pulling  off  many  of  the  bloffoms  of  a  fruit  tree,  doth 
make  the  fruit  fairer.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiflory ,  Nq  449. 

To  his  green  years  your  cenfure  you  would  fuit. 

Not  blaft  the  bloffom ,  but  expeCt  the  fruit.  Dryden. 

Sweeter  than  fpring. 

Thou  foie  furviving  bloffom  from  the  root, 

That  nourifh’d  up  my  fortune.  Tho/nfon's  Autumn. 

To  Bl  o'ssom.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put  forth  bloffoms. 
This  is  the  ftate  of  man  :  to  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  tomorrow  bloffoms , 

And  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  him.  Sh.  H.  VIII. 
Although  the  figtree  lhall  not  bloffom,  neither  (hall  fruit  be  in 
the  vines,  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  Habb.  iii.  1 7. 

The  want  of  rain  at  bloffoming  time,  often  occafions  the 
dropping  off  of  the  bloffoms,  for  want  of  fap.  Mortimer. 

To  BLOT.  v.  a.  [from  blottir,  Fr.  to  hide.] 

1.  To  obliterate  ;  to  make  writing  invifible,  by  covering  it  with 
ink. 

You  that  are  king, 

Have  caus’d  him,  by  new  aCt  of  parliament, 

To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  fon  in.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Ev’n  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot. 

The  laft  and  greateft  art,  the  art  to  blot.  Pope. 

A  man  of  the  moft  underftanding  will  find  it  impoflible  to 
make  the  bell:  ufe  of  it,  while  he  writes  in  conftraint,  perpetu¬ 
ally  foftening,  correcting,  or  blotting  out  expreflions.  Swift. 

2.  To  efface;  to  erafe. 

O  Bertran,  oh  !  no  more  my  foe,  but  brother: 

One  aCt  like  this  blots  out  a  thoufand  crimes.  Dryden. 

I  hefe  Ample  ideas,  offered  to  the  mind,  the  underftanding 
can  no  more  refufe,  nor  alter,  nor  blot  out,  than  amirrour  can 
refufe,  alter,  or  obliterate,  the  images  which  the  objeCts  pro- 

d;ice-  Locke. 

3.  1  o  make  black  fpots  on  a  paper  ;  to  blur. 

Heads  overfull  of  matter,  be  like  pens  over  full  of  ink, 
which  will  looner  blot ,  than  make  any  fair  letter  at  all. 

Afchams  Schoolmafler. 

O  fweet  Portia ! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleafant’ft  words 

That  ever  blotted,  paper.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
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4.  To  difgrace";  to  disfigure. 

Unknit  that  threat’ning  unkind  brow; 

It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  froft  bites  the  meads. 

Confounds  thy  fame.  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

My  guilt  thy  growing  virtues  did  defame; 

My  blacknefs  blotted  thy  unblemifh’d  name.  Dryden' s  Mn. 

For  mercy’s  fake,  reftrain  thy  hand, 

Blot  not  thy  innocence  with  guiltlefs  blood.  Rowe. 

5.  To  darken. 

Fie  fung  how  earth  blots  the  moon’s  gilded  wane, 

Whilft  foolifh  men  beat  founding  brafs  in  vain.  Cowley. 
Blot.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  An  obliteration  of  fomething  written. 

Let  flames  on  your  unlucky  papers  prey. 

Your  wars,  your  loves,  your  praifes,  be  forgot. 

And  make  of  all  an  univerfal  blot.  Dryden’ s  fuven.  fat.  viL 

2.  A  blur ;  a  fpot  upon  paper. 

3.  A  fpot  in  reputation  ;  a  ftain  ;  a  difgrace  ;  a  reproach. 

Make  known. 

It  is  no  vicious  Hot ,  murder,  or  foulnefs, 

That  hath  depriv’d  me.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

A  lie  is  a  foul  blot  in  a  man ;  yet  it  is  continually  in  the 
mouth  of  the  untaught.  Ecclus ,  xx.  24. 

A  difappointed  hope,  a  blot  of  honour,  a  ftrain  of  confci- 
ence,  an  unfortunate  love,  will  ferve  the  turn.  Temple. 

4.  [At  backgammon.]  When  a  Angle  man  lies  open  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  up ;  whence  to  hit  a  blot. 

He  is  too  great  a  mafter  of  his  art,  to  make  a  blot  which  may 
fo  eafily  be  hit.  Dryden’ s  Dedication ,  JEneid. 

Blotch,  n.f.  [from  blotf  A  fpot  or  puftule  upon  the  Ikin. 
Spots  and  blotches ,  of  feveral  colours  and  figures,  ftraggling 
over  the  body;  fome  are  red,  others  yellow,  livid,  or  black. 

Harvey  on  Co7ifu?nptions. 
To  Blot E.  v.  a.  To  fmoke,  or  dry  by  the  fmoke ;  as  bloted 
herrings,  or  red  herrings. 

BLOW,  n.f  [ blowe ,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  ftroke. 

A  moft  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune’s  blows , 

Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  forrows, 

Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

A  woman’s  tongue, 

That  gives  not  half  fo  great  a  blow  to  th’  ear. 

As  will  a  chefnut.  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Words  of  great  contempt,  commonly  finding  a  return  of 
equal  fcorn,  blows  were  faftened  upon  the  moft:  pragmatical  of 
the  crew.  **  : Clarendon . 

2.  The  fatal  ftroke;  the  ftroke  of  death. 

Affuage  your  thirft  of  blood,  and  ftrike  the  blow.  Dryd. 

3.  A  Angle  arition ;  a  fudden  event. 

Every  year  they  gain  a  victory,  and  a  town ;  but  if  they  are 
once  defeated,  they  lofe  a  province  at  a  blow.  Dryden. 

4.  T  he  a£t  of  a  fly,  by  which  Ihe  lodges  eggs  in  flefh. 

I  much  fear,  left  with  the  blows  of  flies, 

His  brafs  inflicted  wounds  are  fill’d.  Chapman's  Iliads. 

To  Blow.  v.  n.  p ret.  blew,  particip.  paff  blown,  [blapan.  Sax.] 

1.  To  move  with  a  current  of  air. 

At  his  fight  the  mountains  are  fhaken,  and  at  his  will  the 
fouth  wind  bloweth.  .  Ecclus ,  xliii.  1 6. 

Fruits,  for  long  keeping,  gather  before  they  are  full  ripe,  and 
in  a  dry  day,  towards  noon,  and  when  the  wind  bloweth  not 
fouth  ;  and  when  the  moon  is  in  decreafe.  Bacons  Nat.  Hijl. 
By  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 
O  er  th  Elyfian  flow’rs.  Pope's  St.  Cacilia. 

2.  This  word  is  ufed  fometimes  imperfonally  with  it. 

It  blew  a  terrible  tempeft  at  fea  once,  and  there  was  one  fea- 
man  praying.  L'Eflrange. 

If  it  blows  a  happy  gale,  we  muft  fet  up  all  our  fails,  though 
it  fometimes  happens,  that  our  natural  heat  is  more  powerful 
than  our  care  and  corredtnefs.  Dryden’ s  Dufrefnoj. 

3.  To  pant;  to  puff;  to  be  breathlefs. 

Here’s  Mrs.  Page  at  the  door,  fweating  and  blowing ,  and 
looking  wildly.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  ofWindfor. 

Each  aking  nerve  refufe  the  lance  to  throw. 

And  each  fpent  courfer  at  the  chariot  blow.  Pope's  Iliad. 

4.  To  breathe. 

Says  the  fatyr,  if  you  have  gotten  a  trick  of  blozvinghot  and 
cold  out  of  the  fame  mouth.  I’ve  e’en  done  with  ye.  LHflrangc. 

5.  To  found  by  being  blown. 

Nor  with  lefs  dread  the  loud 

Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  ’gan  blew.  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  vi. 

There  let  the  prating  organ  blow , 

To  the  full-voic’d  quire  below.  Milton. 

6.  To  found,  or  play  mulically  by  wind. 

When  ye  blow  an  alarm,  then  the  camps  that  lie  on  the  eaft 
parts  lhall  go  forward.  Numb.  x.  5. 

7.  To  blew  over.  To  pafs  away  without  effeeft. 

Storms,  though  they  blow  over  divers  times,  yet  may  fall  at 
a  Bacon's  Effays ,  N°  16. 


laft. 


When  the  ftorm  is  blown  ever , 
How  bleft  is  the  fwain, 
Who  begins  to  difeover 
An  end  of  his  pain. 


Granville. 

But 
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But  thofe  clouds  being  now  happily  blozvnover ,  and  our  fun 

clearly  mining  out  again,  I  have  recovered  the  relapfe.  Denham. 

8.  To  blow  up.  lo  fly  into  the  air  by  the  force  of  gunpowder. 

On  the  next  day,  fome  of  the  enemy’s  magazines  blew  up  ; 

and  it  is  thought  they  were  deftroyed  on  purpofe  by  fome  of 

their  men.  <r„*i ;  vrQ 

rp  t>  latter ,  N°  <50. 

To  Blow.  v.  a.  0  J 

1.  To  drive  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 

Though  you  unty  the  winds, 

Though  bJaded  corn  be  lodg’d,  and  trees  blown  down. 
Though  caflles  topple  on  their  warders  heads.  Macbeth 
b  air  daughter,  blow  away  thofe  mills  and  clouds 
And  let  thy  eyes  fhine  forth  in  their  full  luftre.  ' Denham 

Thefe  pnmmve  heirs  of  the  chriftian  church,  coulj  not  fo 
ealily  blow  oft  the  dodtnne  of  paflive  obedience.  South 

2.  To  inflame  with  wind. 

I  have  created  the  frnith  that  btozveth  the  coals  in  the  fire. 

~  P  „  _.  „  Jfaiah,  liv.  16. 

3.  To  fvvell ;  to  puff  into  fize. 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite, 

But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag’d  father’s  right.  King  Lear. 

4.  To  form  by  blowing  them  intofhape. 

Spherical  bubbles,  that  boys  fometimes  blow  with  water,  to 
which  foap  hath  given  a  tenacity.  Boyle. 

5*  ^  0  found  an  inffrument  of  wind  mufick. 

Where  the  bright  feraphim,  in  burning  row, 

Their  loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets  blow.  Milton. 

o.  To  warm  with  the  breath. 

When  ificles  hang  by  the  wall. 

And  Dick  the  fhepherd  blows  his  nail. 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail.  Shah.  L.  Lab.  Loft. 

7.  To  fpread  by  report. 

But  never  was  there  man  of  his  degree, 

So  much  efteem’d,  fo  well  belov’d  as  he  : 

So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known. 

That  through  the  court  his  courtefy  was  bloiOn.  Dryden. 

8.  To  blow  out.  To  extinguifh  by  wind  or  the  breath. 

Your  breath  firfl:  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  war. 

And  brought  in  matter,  that  fliould  feed  this  fire  : 

And  now  ’tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  cut , 

With  that  fame  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it.  Sh.  K.  John. 

Moon,  flip  behind  fome  cloud,  fome  tempefl,  rife, 

And  blow  out  all  the  ftars  that  light  the  fkies.  Dryden. 

9.  To  blow  up.  To  raife  or  fvvell  with  breath. 

A  plague  of  fighing  and  grief !  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  blad¬ 
der.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Blown  up  with  the  conceit  of  his  merit,  he  did  not  think  he 
had  received  good  meafure  from  the  king.  Bacon's  Hen.  VII. 

Before  we  had  exhaufled  the  receiver,  the  bladder  appeared 
as  full  as  if  blown  up  with  a  quill.  Boyle. 

It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempefl  up , 

Upon  your  ftubborn  ufage  of  the  pope.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 

His  prefence  foon  blows  up  the  unkindly  fight, 

And  his  loud  guns  fpeak  thick  like  angry  men.  Dryden. 
An  empty  bladder  gravitates  no  more  than  when  blown  up , 
but  fomewhat  lefs;  yet  defeends  more  eafily,  becaufe  with  lefs 
refiflance.  Grew' s  Cofnologia  Sacra ,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

When  the  mind  finds  herfelf  very  much  inflamed  with  de¬ 
votion,  fhe  is  too  much  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  blown  up 
with  fomething  divine  within  herfelf.  Addif.  Spebi.  N°  201. 

10.  To  blow  up.  To  deflroy  with  gunpowder;  to  raife  into 
the  air. 

The  captains  hoping,  by  a  mine,  to  gain  the  city,  approach¬ 
ed  with  foldiers  ready  to  enter  upon  blowing  up  of  the  mine. 

Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 
Their  chief  blown  tip  in  air,  not  waves,  expir’d, 

To  which  his  pride  prefum’d  to  give  the  law.  Dryden. 
Not  far  from  the  faid  well,  blowing  up  a  rock,  he  formerly 
obferved  fome  of  thefe.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

11.  To  infedt  with  the  eggs  of  flies. 

I  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  flavery,  than  I  would  fuffer 
The  flefh-fly  blow  my  mouth.  Shakefp.  Tempefl. 

Rather  at  Nilus’  mud 

Lay  me  flark  naked,  and  let  the  water  flies 

Blow  me  into  abhorring.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

12.  To  blow  upon.  Tomakeflale. 

I  am  wonderfully  pleafed,  when  I  meet  with  any  paffage  in 
an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author,  that  is  not  blown  upon ,  and 
which  I  have  never  met  with  in  any  quotation.  Addifon. 

He  will  whifper  an  intrigue  that  is  not  yet  blown  upon  by 
common  fame.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  105. 

To  Blow.  v.  n.  [blopan,  Saxon.]  To  bloom;  to  bloflom. 

We  lofe  the  prime  to  mark  how  fpring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 

Milton's  Par  a  (life  Loft ,  b.  v.  /.  22. 
This  royal  fair 

Shall,  when  the  bloffom  of  her  beauty’s  blown , 

See  her  great  brother  on  the  Britifh  throne.  Waller. 

Fair  is  the  kingcup  that  in  meadow  blows. 

Fair  is  the  daily  that  befide  her  grows.  Gay’s  Pajl orals. 
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For  thee  Idume’s  fpicy  forefls  blow, 

And  feeds  of  gold  in  Ophir’s  mountains  glow.  Pope. 

Blo'wer.  n.f.  [from  blow.]  A  melter  of  tin. 

Add  his  care  and  cofl  in  buying  wood,  and  in  fetching  the 
fiune  to  the  blowing-houfe,  together  with  the  blowers ,  two  or 
three  months  extreme  and  encreafing  labour.  Carew's  Survey. 
Blown.  The  participle paffive  of  blow. 

All  the  (parks  of  virtue,  which  nature  had  kindled  in  them, 
were  fo  bloivn  to  give  forth  their  uttermofl  heat,  that  juftly  it 
may  be  affirmed,  they  inflamed  the  affections  of  all  that  knew 

^lem-  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  trumpets  fleep,  while  cheerful  horns  are  blown , 

And  arms  employ’d  on  birds  and  beafls  alone.  Pope. 

Blo\vpoint.  7i.  j,  A  child’s  play. 

Shortly  boys  fihall  not  play 
At  fpancounter  or  blowpoint ,  but  fhall  pay 
Toll  to  fome  courtier.  Donnes 

Blowth.  n.f.  [from  blow.]  Bloom,  or  bloflom. 

Ambition  and  covetoufnefs  being  but  green,  and  newly 
grown  up,  the  feeds  and  effects  were  as  yet  but  potential,  and 
in  the  blowth  and  bud.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

Blowze.  n.f  A  ruddy  fat-faced  wench. 

Blo'wzy.  adj.  [from  blowze.]  Sunburnt;  high  coloured. 

BLL)  BBER.  n.f.  [See  Blob.]  The  part  of  a  whale  that  con¬ 
tains  the  oil. 

To  Blu  beer.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  weep  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  fwell  the  cheeks. 

Even  fo  lies  floe, 

Blubb'ring  and  weeping,  weeping  and  llubh'ring. 

Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Jidiet. 
A  thief  came  to  a  boy  that  was  blubbering  by  the  fide  of  a 
well,  and  afked  what  he  cried  for.  L'EJlrange. 

Soon  as  Glumdalclitch  mifs’d  her  pleafing  care. 

She  wept,  fhe  blubber'd,  and  fhe  tore  her  hair.  Swift. 

To  BluYber.  v.  a.  To  fwell  the  cheeks  with  weeping. 

hair  ftreams  reprefent  unto  me  my  blubbered  face;  let  tears 
procure  your  flay.  Sidney. 

^  The  wild  wood  gods  arrived  in  the  place, 

There  find  the  virgin  doleful,  defolate, 

With  ruffled  raiment,  and  fair  blubber'd  face. 

As  her  outrageous  foe  had  left  her  late.  Fairy  Ffueen,  b.  i. 

T  ir’d  with  the  fearch,  not  finding  what  fhe  feeks. 

With  cruel  blows  fhe  pounds  her  blubber'd  cheeks.  Dryden. 
Blubbered,  pariicip.  adj.  [from  to  blubber.]  Swelled;  big; 
applied  commonly  to  the  lip. 

1  hou  fing  with  him,  thou  booby  !  never  pipe 
W as  fo  profan’d,  to  touch  that  blubber'd  lip.  Dryden. 

Blu'dgeon.  n.f.  A  fhort  flick,  with  one  end  loaded,  ufed  as 
an  offenfive  weapon. 

BLUE.  adj.  [blaep.  Sax.  bleu,  Fr.]  One  of  the  feven  original 
colours. 

There’s  gold,  and  here, 

My  bluejl  veins  to  kifs ;  a  hand  that  kings 

Have  lipt.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra'. 

Where  fires  thou  find’ff  unrak’d,  and  hearths  unfwept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry. 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 
O  coward  confcience  !  how  doff  thou  affliCl  me  ? 

The  lights  burn  blue — Is  it  not  dead  midnight  ? 

Cold  fearful  drops  ffand  on  my  trembling  flefh. 

Shakefp.  Richard  III, 

Why  does  one  climate,  and  one  foil  endue  1 
The  blufhing  poppy  with  a  crimfon  hue;  V 

Yet  leave  the  lily  pale,  and  tinge  the  violet  blue?  j  Prior. 
There  was  fcarce  any  other  colour  fenfible,  befides  red  and 
Hue’,  only  the  blues,  and  principally  the  fecond  blue,  inclined  a 
little  to  green.  Newton's  Opticks. 

Bluebo'ttle.  n.f.  [from  blue  and  bottle.] 

1.  A  flower  of  the  bell  fhape  ;  a  fpecies  of  bottlefower ;  which  fee. 

If  you  put  bluebottles,  or  other  blue  flowers,  into  an  ant-hill, 
they  will  be  flained  with  red ;  becaufe  the  ants  thruft  their 
flings,  and  inftil  into  them  their  flinging  liquour.  Ray. 

2.  A  fly  with  a  large  blue  belly. 

Say,  fire  of  infedts,  mighty  Sol, 

A  fly  upon  the  chariot-pole 
Cries  out,  what  bluebottle  alive 

Did  ever  with  fuch  fury  drive  ?  Priors 

Blue-eyed.  adj.  [from  blue  and  eye.]  Having  blue  eyes. 

Rife  then,  fair  blue-ey'd  maid,  rife  and  difeover 
Thy  filver  brow,  and  meet  thy  golden  lover.  Crajhaw. 

Nor  to  the  temple  was  file  gone,  to  move, 

With  prayers,  the  blue-ey'd  progeny  of  Jove.  Dryden. 

Blueha'ired.  adj.  [from  bluesxnd  hair.]  Having  blue  hair. 

This  place, 

The  greatefl  and  the  beft  of  all  the  main, 

He  quarters  to  his  bluehair'd  deities.  Milton's  Par.  Regain, 
Blu'ely.  adv.  [from  blue.]  With  a  blue  colour. 

This  ’fquire  he  drop’d  his  pen  full  foon, 

While  as  the  light  burnt  b/uely.  Swift. 

Blu'eness.  n.f.  [from  blue.]  The  quality  of  being  blue. 

In  a  moment  our  liquour  may  be  deprived  of  its  bluenefs ,  and 
reftored  to  it  again,  by  the  aftufion  of  a  few  drops  of  liquours. 

Boyle  on  Colour s± 
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^luff.  a dj.  Big;  furly ;  bluftering. 

Like  thofe  whom  llature  did  to  crowns  prefer* 
Black-brow’d  and  bluffs  like,  Homer’s  Jupiter.  Dryden. 

Bluish,  a  dj.  [from  blue."]  Blue  in  a  fmall  degree. 

bide  fleeves  and  fkirts,  round  underborne,  with  a  bluifo  tinfel. 

Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

At  laft,  as  far  as  I  could  call  my  eyes 
Upon  the  lea,  fomewhat,  methought,  did  rife 
Like  buifh  mills.  Drydcn’s  Indian  Emperour. 

Here,  in  full  light,  the  ruffet  plains  extend. 

There  wrapt  in  clouds  the  kluijh  hills  afeend.  Pope. 

lu'ishness.  n.  f  [from  blue.']  A  fmall  degree  of  blue  colour. 

I  could  make,  with  crude  copper,  a  folution  without  the 
bluifmefs,  that  is  wont  to  accompany  its  vulgar  folutions.  Boyle. 

To  BLUNDER.  v.  n.  {blunderer,  Dutch;  perhaps  from  blind. J 

1.  To  millake  grofsly;  to  err  very  widely;  to  millake  ftu- 
pidly.  It  is  a  word  implying  contempt. 

It  is  one  thing  to  forget  matter  of  facl,  and  another  to  blun¬ 
der  upon  the  reafon  of  it.  L’Ejlrange. 

The  grandees  and  giants  in  knowledge,  who  laughed  at  all 
befides  themfelves,  as  barbarous  and  infignificant,  yet  blunder¬ 
ed^  and  Humbled,  about  their  grand  and  principal  concern. 

South. 

2.  To  flounder;  to  Humble. 

He  who  now  to  fenfe,  now  nonfenfe  leaning. 

Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning.  Pope. 

ToB  lunder.  v.  a.  To  mix  foolilhly  or  blindly. 

He  feems  to  underHand  no  difference  between  titles  of  re- 
fpe£t  and  a£ls  of  worfhip  ;  between  expreflions  of  eHeem  and 
devotion  ;  between  religious  and  civil  worfhip  :  for  he  blunders 
and  confounds  all  thefe  together ;  and  whatever  proves  one, 
he  thinks,  proves  all  the  reH.  Stillingfleet. 

Blu'nder.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  grofs  or  Ihameful  miltake. 
It  was  the  advice  of  Schomberg  to  an  hifforian,  that  he 
fliould  avoid  being  particular  in  the  drawing  up  of  an  army, 
and  other  circumflances  in  the  day  of  battle  ;  for  that  he  had 
obferved  notorious  blunders  and  abfurdities  committed  by  writ¬ 
ers  not  converfant  in  the  art  of  war.  Addifon.  Freeholder. 

It  is  our  own  ignorance  that  makes  us  charge  thofe  works  of 
the  Almighty,  as  defects  or  blunders ,  as  ill-contrived  or  ill- 
made.  Der ham’s  Phyjico-Tbeology. 

Blu'nderbuss.  n.f.  [from  blunder. ]  A  gun  that  is  charged 
with  many  bullets,  fo  that,  without  any  exa£t  aim,  there  is  a 
chance  of  hitting  the  mark. 

There  are  blunderbuffes  in  every  loop-hole,  that  go  off  of 
their  own  accord,  at  the  fqueaking  of  a  fiddle.  Dryden. 

Blu'nderer.  n.f.  [from  blunder. ]  A  man  apt  to  commit  blun¬ 
ders  ;  a  blockhead. 

Another  fort  of  judges  will  decide  in  favour  of  an  authour, 
or  will  pronounce  him  a  mere  blunderer ,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany  they  have  kept.  Watts’s  Itnprovement  of  the  Mind. 

Blu'nderhead.  n.  f.  [from  blunder  and  head. ]  A  ffupid 
fellow. 

At  the  rate  of  this  thick-skulled  blunderhead ,  every  plow- 
jobber  fhall  take  upon  him  to  read  upon  divinity.  L’Ejlrange. 

BLUN  F.  aclj.  [etymology  uncertain.] 

j.  Dull  on  the  edge  or  point ;  not  fnarp. 

If  the  iron  be  blunt ,  and  he  do  not  whet  the  edge,  then  muff 
he  put  to  more  ffrength.  Ecclef.  x.  i  o. 

Thanks  to  that  beauty,  which  can  give  an  edge  to  the  blunt- 
ejl  fwords.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

2.  Dull  in  underffanding  ;  not  quick. 

Valentine  being  gone,  I’ll  quickly  crofs. 

By  fome  fly  trick,  blunt  Thurio’s  dull  proceeding. 

Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Whitehead,  a  grave  divine,  was  of  a  blunt  Hoical  nature ; 
one  day  the  queen  happened  to  fay,  I  like  thee  the  better,  be- 
caufe  thou  liveff  unmarried.  He  anfwered ;  Madam,  I  like  you 
the  worfe.  Bacon’s  Apophthegms. 

3.  Rough  ;  not  delicate  ;  not  civil. 

The  mayor  of  the  town  came  to  feize  them  in  a  blunt  man¬ 
ner,  alleging  a  warrant  to  flop  them.  Wotton. 

’Tis  not  enough  your  counfel  Hill  be  true  ; 

Blunt  truths  more  mifehief  than  nice  falfehoods  do.  Pope. 

4.  Abrupt ;  not  elegant. 

To  ufe  too  many  circumflances,  ere  one  come  to  the  matter, 
is  wearifome  ;  to  ufe  none  at  all,  is  blunt.  Bacon. 

5.  Hard  to  penetrate.  This  ufe  is  improper. 

I  find  my  heart  hardened  and  blunt  to  new  impreffions ;  it 
will  fcarce  receive  or  retain  aftedtions  of  yefterday. 

Pope,  Lett,  lxxxiii.  to  Swift. 

To  Blunt,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dull  the  edge  or  point. 

So  ficken  warning  moons  too  near  the  fun. 

And  blunt  their  crefcents  on  the  edge  of  day.  Dryden. 

Earthly  limbs,  and  grofs  allay, 

Blunt  not  the  beams  of  heav’n,  and  edge  of  day.  Dryden. 

He  had  fuch  things  to  urge  againft  our  marriage. 

As,  now  declar’d,  would  blunt  my  fword  in  battle, 

And  daftardize  my  courage.  Drydcn’s  Don  Scbajlian. 

2.  1  o  reprefs,  or  weaken  any  appetite,  defire,  or  power  of  the 
mind. 
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Blunt  not  his  love ; 

Nor  loofe  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 

By  Teeming  cold.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  1. 

Blu'ntly.  adv.  [from  blunt.'] 

1.  In  a  blunt  manner ;  without  fliarpnefs: 

2.  Coarfely  ;  plainly  ;  roughly. 

I  can  keep  honeft  counfels,  marr  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it, 
and  deliver  a  plain  meffage  bluntly.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

A  man  of  honeft  blood, 

Who  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  aflign’d 
For  childbirth  came,  thus  bluntly  fpoke  his  mind.  Dryden. 
Blu'ntness.  n.f  [from  blunt.] 

1.  Want  of  edge  or  point;  dulncfs  ;  obtufenefs  j  want  of 
fliarpnefs. 

The  crafty  boy,  that  had  full  oft  effay’d 
To  pierce  my  ftubborn  and  refilling  breaft, 

But  ftill  the  blutitnefs  of  his  darts  betray’d.  Suckling. 

2.  Coarfenefs ;  roughnefs  of  manners ;  rude  fincerity. 

His  filence  grew  wit,  his  bluntnefs  integrity,  his  beaftly  ig¬ 
norance,  virtuous  fimplicity.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

Manage  difputes  with  civility  ;  whence  fome  readers  will  be 
affifted  to  difeern  a  difference  betwixt  bluntnefs  of  fpeech  and 
ftrength  of  reafon.  Boyle. 

Falfe  friends,  his  deadlieft  foes,  could  find  no  way. 

But  {hows  of  honeft  bluntnefs  to  betray.  Dryd.  H.  and  Pan : 
Blu'ntwitted.  adj.  [from  blunt  and  wit.]  Dull  ;  ftupid. 

Bluntwitted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 
BLUR.  n.f.  [ borra ,  Span,  a  blot.  Skinn.]  A  blot ;  aftain;  a  fpot. 
Man,  once  fallen,  was  nothing  but  a  great  blur  j  a  total  uni- 
verfal  pollution.  South. 

To  Blur.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  blot;  toeftace;  to  obfeure. 

Such  an  acl. 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blufh  of  modefty. 

Calls  virtue  hypocrite.  Shakefp.  King  Lear: 

Long  is  it  fince  I  faw  him  ; 

But  time  hath  nothing  biurr’d  thofe  lines  of  favour. 

Which  then  he  wore.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline . 

Concerning  innate  principles,  I  defire  thefe  men  to  fay, 
whether  they  can,  or  cannot,  by  education  and  cuftom,  be  blur¬ 
red  and  blotted  out.  Locke. 

2.  To  blot;  to  ftain. 

Sarcafms  may  eclipfe  thine  own, 

But  cannot  blur  my  loft  renown.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  iii. 
To  Blurt,  v.  a.  [without  etymology.]  To  fpeak  inadvert¬ 
ently  ;  to  let  fly  without  thinking. 

Others  call  out  bloody  and  deadly  fpeeches  at  random,  and 
cannot  hold,  but  blurt  out  thofe  words,  which  afterwards  they 
are  forced  to  eat.  Hakewell  on  Providence. 

They  had  fome  belief  of  a  Deity,  which  they,  upon  fur- 
prizal,  thus  blurt  out.  Government  of  the  Tfonpue.  &  c. 

To  BLUSH,  v.  n.  [ blofen ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  betray  lhame  or  confufion,  by  a  red  colour  in  the  cheek. 

I  have  mark’d 
A  thoufand  blufhing  apparitions 
To  Hart  into  her  face  ;  a  thoufand  innocent  Thames, 

In  angel  whitenefs,  bear  away  thefe  blulhes. 

Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 
Pale  and  bloodlefs, 

Being  all  defeended  to  the  lab’ring  heart. 

Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne’er  returneth 
To  blufh  and  beautify  the  cheek  again.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

I  will  go  walh  : 

And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  fhall  perceive 

Whether  I  blufh ,  or  no.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

;  All  thefe  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend’s  mouth,  which  are 
blufhing  in  a  man’s  own.  Bacon,  Effay  28. 

Shame  caufeth  blufnng ;  blufhing  is  the  refort  of  the  blood 
to  the  face  ;  although  blujhing  will  be  feen  in  die  whole  breaft, 
yet  that  is  but  in  paffage  to  the  face.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hifiery. 
Blufh  then,  but  blufh  for  your  deftrudlive  filence. 

That  tears  your  foul.  Smith’s  Phadr.  and  Hippolitus. 

2.  To  carry  a  red  colour,  or  any  foft  and  bright  colour. 

To  day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  tomorrow  bloffoms. 

And  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  him.  Sh.  H.  VL 
Along  thofe  blufhing  borders,  bright  with  dew.  Thomfon. 

3.  It  has  at  before  the  caufe  of  lhame. 

He  whin’d,  and  roar’d  away  your  viclory. 

That  pages  bluff’d  at  him  ;  and  men  of  heart 
Look’d  wond’ring  at  each  other.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

You  have  not  yet  loft  all  your  natural  modefty,  but  blufh  at 
your  vices.  '  Caiamys  Sermons. 

Blush,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  d  he  colour  in  the  cheeks,  railed  by  lhame  or  confufion. 

1  he  virgin’s  wilh,  without  her  fears,  impart, 

Excufe  the  blufh,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart.  Pope. 

2.  A  red  or  purple  colour. 

But  here  the  rofes  blufh  fo  rare. 

Here  the  mornings  fmile  fo  fair, 

As  if  neither  cloud,  nor  wind, 

But  would  be  courteous,  would  be  kind,  Crafhazv. 

3.  Sudden 


Boa 

3*  Sudden  appeal  ance  ;  a  fignification  that  Teems  barbarous,  yet 
ufed  by  good  writers.  1 

All  purely  identical  propofitions,  obvioufly  and  at  Tuft  blt/jh, 
appear  to  contain  no  certain  inftru&ion  in  them.  Lockc. 

Bjlu'shy.  adj.  [from  blujh.]  Having  the  colour  of  a  blufh. 

Blofloms  of  trees,  that  are  white,  are  commonly  inodorate ; 
thoie  oi  apples,  crabs,  and  peaches,  are  blujhy ,  and  fmell  Tweet. 

n  .  .  Bacon's  Natural  Fiji.  N°  507. 

btratonica  entering,  moved  a  blujhy  colour  in  his  face  ;  but, 
deferting  him,  he  relapfed  into  the  Tame  palenefs  andlanguour. 

n.  nr  TT'en?D  rr  r  .  r  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

To  BLUSTER,  v.  n.  [Tuppofed  from  blajlf] 

1.  To  roar  as  a  ftorm  ;  to  be  violent  and  loud. 

Earth  his  uncouth  mother  was, 

And  bluft'ring  AEolus  his  boafted  Tire.  Spenfer. 

So  now  he  ftorms  with  many  a  fturdy  ftoure  ; 

So  now  his  bluft'ring  blaft  each  coaft  doth  Tcour.  Spenfer . 

2.  To  bully;  to  puff;  tofwagger;  to  be  tumultuous. 

My  heart  s  too  big  to  bear  this,  fays  a  bluftering  fellow  ;  I’ll 
deftroy  myfelf.  Sir,  lays  the  gentleman,  here’s  a  dagger  at 
your  fervice ;  To  the  humour  went  off.  L'  Ejtrange. 

Either  he  muft  fink  to  a  downright  confeflion,  or  elfe  he 
muft  huff  and  blujier ,  till  perhaps  he  raife  a  counter-ftorm. 

_  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

v  irgil  had  the  majeffy  of  a  lawful  prince,  and  Statius  only 
tne  bit Ji  eying  of  a  tyrant.  Dryden's  Spanijh  Friar ,  Dedication. 
There  let  him  reign  the  jailor  of  the  wind; 

"With  hoarle  commands  his  breathing  fubjedfs  call. 

And  boaft  and  blujier  in  his  empty  hall.  Dry  den's  Mneid. 

Bl  tester.  n.  J.  [from  the  verb.J 

1.  Roar;  noife;  tumult. 

The  Ikies  look  grimly. 

And  threaten  prefent  blujier s.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

To  the  winds  they  fet 

Their  corners  ;  when  with  blujier  to  confound 

Sea,  air,  and  Ihore.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  x.  /.  665. 

So,  by-  the  brazen  trumpet’s  blujier , 

Troops  of  all  tongues  and  nations  muffer.  Swift. 

2.  Boaft ;  boifteroufnefs  ;  turbulence ;  fury. 

Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  thofe  kin. 

Which  in  the  blujier  of  thy  wrath  muft  fall 
"With  thofe  that  have  offended.  Shakefp.  Timon. 

A  coward  makes  a  great  deal  more  blujier  than  a  man  of  ho- 
nour.  L'  Eft  range. 

Blusterer,  n.f  [from  blujier. ]  Afwaggerer;  a  bully;  a  tu¬ 
multuous  noify  fellow. 

BliEstrous.  adj .  [from  b!ufter.\  Tumultuous;  noify. 

The  ancient  heroes  were  illuftrious 
For  being  benign,  and  not  blujirous.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  c.  iii. 

BMI.  n.f.  A  note  in  mufick. 

Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 

Bmi ,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord.  Shakefp.  Tam.  Shrew. 
Bo.  interj.  A  word  of  terrour ;  from  Bo,  an  old  northern  cap¬ 
tain,  of  fuch  fame,  that  his  name  was  ufed  to  terrify  the 
enemy.  Temple. 

BOAR.  n.  f.  [bap,  Saxon  ;  beer,  Dutch.]  The  male  Twine. 

To  Ry  the  boar,  before  the  boar  purfues. 

Were  to  incenfe  the  boar  to  follow  us.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 
She  fped  the  boar  away  ; 

His  eyeballs  glare  with  fire,  fuffus’d  with  blood ; 

His  neck  {huts  up  a  thickeft  thorny  wood  ; 

His  briftled  back  a  trench  impal’d  appears.  Dry  den's  Fables. 
Bo'ar-spear.  n.  f.  [from  boar  and  fpearj  A  fpear  ufed  in 
hunting  the  boar. 

And  in  her  hand  a  fharp  boar-fpear  file  held. 

And  at  her  back  a  bow  and  quiver  gay, 

Stuff’d  with  fteel-headed  darts.  Fairy  Jhieen,  b.  i.  c.  iii. 

Echion  threw  the  firft,  but  mifs’d  his  mark, 

And  ftruck  his  boar-fpear  on  a  maple  bark.  Dryden's  Ovid. 
BOARD,  n.  f.  \baurd,  Goth,  bpaed,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  of  more  length  and  breadth  than  thicknefs. 

With  the  faw  they  have  fundred  trees  in  boards  and  planks. 

Raleigh's  Effays. 

Every  houfe  has  a  board  over  the  door,  whereon  is  written 
the  number,  fex,  and  quality  of  the  perfons  living  in  it.  Temple. 
Go  now,  go  truft  the  wind’s  uncertain  breath. 

Remov’d  four  fingers  from  approaching  death ; 

Or  feven  at  moff,  when  thickeft  is  the  board.  Dryden's  Juv. 

2.  A  table,  [from  burdd,  Welch.] 

Soon  after  which,  three  hundred  lords  he  flew, 

Of  Britifh  blood,  all  fitting  at  his  board.  Fairy  Jhieen,  b.  ii. 

In  bed  he  ilept  not,  for  my  urging  it; 

At  hoard  he  fed  not,  for  my  urging  it.  Shakefp.  Coin,  of  Err. 

I’ll  follow  thee  in  fun’ral  flames ;  when  dead. 

My  ghoft  fhall  thee  attend  at  board  and  bed.  Sir  J.  Denham. 
Cleopatra  made  Antony  a  fupper,  which  was  fumptuous  and 
royal ;  howbeit  there  was  no  extraordinary  fervice  upon  the 
board.  Hakewell  on  Providence. 

May  ev'ry  god  his  friendly  aid  afford  ; 

Pan  guard  thy  flock,  and  Ceres  blefs  thy  board.  Prior. 

3.  Entertainment;  food. 

4.  A' table  at  which  a  council  or  court  is  held. 
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Both  better  acquainted  with  affairs,  than  any  other  who' fat 
then  at  that  board.  ‘  Clarendonl 

5.  An  affembly  feated  at  a  table;  a  court  of  jurifdi&ion. 

i  wilh  the  king  would  be  pleafed  fometimes  to  be  prefent  at 
that  board  ;  it  adds  a  majeffy  to  it.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

b.  I  he  deck  or  floor  of  a  {hip  ;  on  EWfignifies  In  a  {hip. 

Now  board  to  board  the  rival  veffels  row, 

T  he  billows  lave  the  Ikies,  and  ocean  groans  below.  Dryd. 
Our  captain  thought  his  {hip  in  fo  great  danger,  that  he 
confefled  himfelf  to  a  capuchin,  who  was  on  board.  Addifop » 

He  ordered  his  men  to  arm  long  poles  with  {harp  hooks, 
wherewith  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling,  which  held  the  main- 
yatd  to  the  maft  of  their  enemy’s  {hip  ;  then,  rowing  their  own' 
fhip,  they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brought  the  mainyard  by  the 
boat  d.  Arbuthnot  on  Goins. 

To  Board,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I*  eilt-er  a  fthp  by  force ;  the  fame  as  to  {form,  ufed  of  a  city, 
t  ^  boarded  the  king  s  fhip  :  now  on  the  beak, 

Now  in  the  wafte,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 

I  flam’d  amazement.  Shakefp.  Temped : 

Yet  not  inclin’d  the  Englifli  {hip  to  board. 

More  on  his  guns  relies  than  on  his  fword, 
riom  whence  a  fatal  volley  we  receiv’d  ; 

It  mifs  d  the  duke ;  but  his  great  heart  it  griev’d.  Waller . 

Arm,  arm,  fhe  cry’d,  and  let  our  Tyrians  board 
With  our’s  his  fleet,  and  carry  fire  and  fword.  Denham. 

2.  1  o  attack,  or  make  the  firft  attempt  upon  a  man  ;  aborder 
quclqu'un ,  Fr. 

Whom  thus  at  gaze,  the  Palmer  ’gan  to  board 
With  goodly  reafon,  and  thus  faff  befpake.  Fairy  JK  b.  iff 

Away,  I  do  befeech  you,  both  away  ; 

I’ll  board  him  prefently.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

/  Sure,  unlefs  he  knew  fome  ftrain  in  me,  that  I  knew  not  my¬ 
felf,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me  in  this  fury.  Shakefpeare *- 
T.  hey  learn  what  affociates  and  correfpondents  they  had, 
and  how  far  every  one  is  engaged,  and  what  new  ones  they 
meant  afterwards  to  try  or  board.  Bacon's  Henry  VIE 

3.  To  lay  or  pave  with  boards. 

Having  thus  boarded  the  whole  room,  the  edges  of  fome 
boards  lie  higher  than  the  next  board ;  therefore  they  perufe 
the  whole  floor ;  and,  where  they  find  any  irregularities,  plane 
them  off.  Moxon’s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

To  Board,  v.  n.  To  live  in  a  houfe,  where  a  certain  rate  is 
paid  for  eating. 

That  we  might  not  part. 

As  we  at  firft  did  board  with  thee. 

Now  thou  wouldft  tafte  our  mifery.  Herbert . 

We  are  feveral  of  us,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  loardin  the 
fame  houfe  ;  and,  after  dinner,  one  of  our  company  ftands  up, 
and  reads  your  paper  to  us  all.  Spectator ,  N°  96  r! 

To  Board,  v.  a.  To  place  as  a  boarder  in  another’s  houfe. 

Board-wages,  n.f  [from  board  and  wages  J  Wages  allowed 
to  fervants  to  keep  themfelves  in  vidfuals. 

What  more  than  madnefs  reigns, 

When  onelhort  fitting  many  hundreds  drains, 

And  not  enough  is  left  him,  to  fupply 

Board-voages ,  or  a  footman’s  livery  ?  Dryden's  Juv.  fat.  i. 

Bo'arder.  n.f.  !  from  board.]  Atabler;  one  that  eats  with  an¬ 
other  at  a  fettled  rate.  4 

Bo'arding-school.  n.f.  [from  board  and  fchool.]  A  fchool 
where  the  fcholars  live  with  the  teacher. 

A  blockhead,  with  melodious  voice, 

In  boarding  Jchools  can  have  his  choice.  Swift. 

Bo'arish.  adj.  [from  board]  Swinifti ;  brutal  ;  cruel. 

I  would  not  fee  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes ;  nor  thy  fierce  filter. 

In  his  anointed  flelh  ftick  boarijh  p hangs,  Shakefp „•  K.  Lear. 

To  BOAST,  v.n.  [boft,  Welch.] 

1.  To  brag;  to  difplay  one’s  own  worth,  or  addons,  in  oreat 
words ;  to  talk  oftentatiouflv  ;  with  of 

For  I  know  the  forwardnefs  of  your  mind,  for  Which  I  boaft 
of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia.  2  Cor.  ix.  2. 

2.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  with  in. 

Some  furgeons  I  have  met,  carrying  bones  about  in  their 
pockets,  boajiing  in  that  which  was  their  fhame.  Wifernan. 

3.  To  exalt  one’s  felf. 

Thus  with  your  mouth  you  have  boafed  againft  me,  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  your  words  againft  me.  Ezek.  xxxv.  13. 

To  Boast,  v.  a. 

1.  To  brag  of;  to  difplay  with  oftentatious  language. 

For  if  I  have  boafted  any  thing  to  him  of  you,  I  am  not  a- 
fhamed.  2  Cor.  vii.  14^ 

If  they  vouchfafed  to  give  god  the  praife  of  his  goodnefs; 
yet  they  did  it  only,  in  order  to  boaft  the  intereft  they  had  in- 
b'm.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  magnify ;  to  exalt. 

They  that  truft  in  their  wealth,  and  boaft  themfelves  in  the 
multitude  of  their  riches.  Pfalm  xlix.  6. 

Confounded  be  all  them  that  ferve  graven  images,  that  boaft 
themfelves  of  idols.  Pfalm  xcvii.  7, 

Boast,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  caufe  of  boafting ;  an  occafion  of  pride ;  the  thing:  boafted  ■ 
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Not  Tyro,  nor  Mycene,  match  her  name, 

Nor  great  Alcmena,  t!ie  proud  boafls  of  fame.  Popes  O'JyJf. 

2.  An  expreffion  of  o dentation;  a  proud  fpeech. 

1  hou  that  makeft  thy  boajl  of  the  law,  through  breaking 
the  law  difhonoureft  thou  God  ?  Rom.  ii.  23. 

1  he  world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault  than  to  commend  ;  the 
boajl  will  probably  be  cenfured,  when  the  great  adtion  that  oc- 
cafioned  it,  is  forgotten.  Spectator,  N°  255. 

Bo'aster.  n.f.  [from  loaf.]  A  bragger ;  a  man  that  vaunts 
any  thing  offentatioafly. 

Complaints  the  more  candid  and  judicious  of  the  chymiffs 
themfelves.  are  wont  to  make  of  thofe  hoofers,  that  confidently 
pretend,  that  they  have  extracted  the  fait  or  fulphur  of  quick- 
filver,  when  they  have  difguifed  it  by  additaments,  wherewith 
it  refembles  the  concretes.  Boyle. 

No  more  delays,  vain  boafer  /  but  begin; 

I  prophefy  beforehand  I  fhall  win ; 

I’ll  teach  you  how  to  brag  another  time.  Dryden’ s  Virgil. 

He  the  proud  boajlers  fent,  with  ftern  a  fault, 

Down  to  the  realms  of  night.  Philips. 

Bo'astful.  aclj.  [from  boajl  andy#//.]  Offentatious;  inclined 
to  brag. 

Boafful ,  and  rough,  your  firft  fon  is  a  ’fquire  ; 

The  next  a  tradefman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar.  Pope. 

Bo'astingly.  advi  [from  loafing.]  Oftentatioufly. 

We  look  on  it  as  a  pitch  of  impiety,  boajlingly  to  avow  our 
fins ;  and  it  defervesto  be  confidered,  whether  this  kind  of  con- 
feffing  them,  have  not  fome  affinity  with  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

BOAT.  n.f.  [bar,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  veffiel  to  pafs  the  water  in.  It  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  from 
other  veffels,  by  being  fmaller  and  uncovered,  and  commonly 
moved  by  rowing. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  nation,  the  Syrian  excepted,  to 
whom  the  knowledge  of  the  ark  came,  did  find  out  at  once 
the  device  of  either  fhip  or  boat ,  in  which  they  durft  venture 
themfelves  upon  the  feas.  Raleigh’s  Effays. 

An  effeminate  fcoundrel  multitude  ! 

Whofe  utmoft  daring  is  to  crofs  the  Nile, 

In  painted  boats ,  to  fright  the  crocodile.  Tate.  Juv.fat.  xv. 

2.  A  fh ip  of  a  fmall  fize  ;  as,  a  paffage  boat ,  pacquet  boat ,  advice 
boat ,  fly  boat. 

BoaTion.  n.f.  [from  boare,  Lat.]  Roar;  noife  ;  loud  found. 
In  Medina  infurre&ion,  the  guns  were  heard  from  thence 
as  far  as  Augufta  and  Syracufe,  about  an  hundred  Italian  miles. 
Thefe  diftances  being,  in  a  fhort  time,  in  loud  boations. 

Derharn’ s  Phyfico-Theology. 

Bo'atman.  In.  f.  [from  boat  and  man.]  He  that  manages  a 

Bo'atsman.  S  boat. 

Boatfmen  through  the  cryftal  water  fhow. 

To  wond’ring  paffengers,  the  walls  below.  Dryden. 

1  hat  booby  Phaon  only  was  unkind. 

An  ill-bred  boatman ,  rough  as  waves  and  wind.  Prior. 

Bo'atswain.  n.f.  [from  boat  and fuiain.]  An  officer  on  board 
a  fhip,  who  has  charge  of  all  her  rigging,  ropes,  cables,  anchors, 
fails,  flags,  colours,  pendants,  &c.  He  alfo  takes  care  of  the 
long-boat  and  its  furniture,  and  fteers  her  either  by  himfelf  or 
his  mate.  He  calls  out  the  feveral  gangs  and  companies  to  the 
execution  of  their  watches,  works,  and  fpells  ;  and  he  is  alfo  a 
kind  of  provoft  marihal,  feizes,  and  punifhes  all  offenders,  that 
are  fentenced  by  .the  captain,  or  court  martial  of  the  whole 
fieet-  Harris. 

Sometimes  the  meaneft  boatfwain  may  help  to  preferve  the 
Blip  from  finking.  Howel’s  Pre-eminence  of  Parliament. 

To  BOB.  v.  a.  [of  uncertain  etymology;  Skinner  deduces  it 
from  bobo ,  foolifh,  Span.] 

1 .  To  cut.  “Junius. 

2.  To  beat;  to  drub  ;  to  bang. 

Thofe  baftard  Britons,  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb’d ,  and  thump’d. 

Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

3.  To  cheat;  to  gain  by  fraud. 

I  have  bobbed  his  brain  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones. 

Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejflda. 

Live,  Rodorigo  ! 

He  calls  me  to  a  reffitution  large, 

Of  gold  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb’d  from  him, 

As  gifts  to  Defdemona.  Shakefp.  Othello . 

Here  we  have  been  worrying  one  another,  who  fhould  have 
the  booty,  till  this  curfed  fox  has  bobbed  us  both  on’t.  L’Ejlr. 

To  Bon.  v.  n.  To  play  backward  and  forward  ;  to  play  loofely 
againff  any  thing. 

And  fometimes  lurk  I  in  a  goffip’s  bowl. 

In  very  likenefs  of  a  roafted  crab ; 

And  when  fhe  drinks,  againff  her  lips  I  bob , 

And  on  her  wither’d  dewlap  pour  the  ale.  Midfum.  N.  Dr. 

They  comb,  and  then  they  order  ev’rv  hair ; 

A  birthday  jewel  bobbing  at  their  car.  Dryd.  Perflus,  fat.  i. 

You  may  tell  her, 

I’m  rich  in  jewels,  rings,  and  bobbing  pearls, 

Pluck’d  from  Moors  ears.  Dryden’ s  Spanijl)  Friar. 

Bob.  n.f.  [from  the  verb  neuter.] 

j .  Something  that  hangs  fo  as  to  play  loofely ;  generally  an  orna¬ 
ment  at  the  ear;  a  pendant;  an  ear-ring. 


The  gaudy  gofiip,  when  fhe’s  fet  agog. 

In  jewels  dreff,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob.  Dryd.  Juv.fat.  vi. 

2.  The  word  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  ffanza. 

To  bed,  to  bed,  will  be  the  bob  of  the  fong.  L’ if. range. 

3.  A  blow. 

I  am  ffiarply  taunted,  yea,  fometimes  with  pinches,  nips, 
and  bobs.  Afcham’ s  Schoolmafcr. 

Bo'bbin.  n.f.  [bobincy  Fr.  from  bombyx,  Lat.]  A  fmall  pin  of 
wood,  with  a  notch,  to  wind  the  thread  about,  when  women 
weave  lace. 

1  he  things  you  follow,  and  make  fongs  on  now,  fhould  be 
fent  to  knit,  or  fit  down  to  bobbins ,  or  bone-lace.  Tatkr. 

Bobbin  work.  n.f.  [from  bobbin  and  work.]  Work  woven  with 
bobbins. 


Not  netted  nor  woven  with  warp  and  woof,  but  after  the 
manner  of  bobbinwork.  Grew’ s  Mufaum. 

Bo'bcherry.  n.f.  [from  bob  and  cherry.]  A  play  among  chil¬ 
dren,  in  which  the  cherry  is  hung  fo  as  to  bob  againff  the 
mouth. 

Bobcherry  teaches  at  once  two  noble  virtues,  patience  arid 
conff ancy ;  the  firff,  in  adhering  to  the  purfuit  of  one  end ; 
the  latter,  in  bearing  a  difappointment.  Arb.  and  Pop.  M.  Scr. 

Bo'etail.  [from  bob ,  in  the  fenfe  of  cut.]  Cut  tail ;  fhort  tail. 

Avaunt,  you  curs ! 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white. 

Or  bobtail  like,  or  trundle  tail, 

Tom  will  make  him  weep  and  wail.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

Bo'btailed.  adj.  [from  bobtail.]  Having  a  tail  cut,  or  fhort. 
There  was  a  bobtailed  cur  cried  in  a  gazette,  and  one  that 
found  him,  brought  him  home  to  his  mafter.  L’Ef  range. 

B'obwig.  n.  f.  [from  bob  and  wig.]  A  fhort  wig. 

A  young  fellow  riding  towards  us  full  gallop,  with  a  bolwig 
and  a  black  filken  bag  tied  to  it,  ftopt  fhort  at  the  coach,  to  afk 
us  how  far  the  judges  were  behind.  Spectator,  N°  129. 

Bo'casine.  n.f.  A  fort  of  linen  cloth ;  a  fine  buckram.  Did}. 

Bo  A  ke  ret.  }  A  kInd  of  Jong-winged  hawk.  Did}. 

To  BODE.  v.  a.  [bobian,  Sax.]  To  portend  ;  to  be  the  omen 
of.  It  is  ufed  in  a  fenfe  of  either  good  or  bad. 

This  bodes  fome  ftrange  eruption  to  our  ftate.  Hamlet. 
By  this  defign,  you  have  oppofed  their  falfe  policy,  with 
true  and  great  wifdom  ;  what  they  boded  would  be  a  mifehief  to 
us,  you  are  providing,  fhall  be  one  of  our  principal  ftrengths. 

Sprat’s  Sermons . 

It  happen’d  once,  a  boding  prodigy  ! 

A  fwarm  of  bees  that  cut  the  liquid  fky, 

Upon  the  topmoft  branch  in  clouds  alight.  Dryden’ sALmid. 

If  firy  red  his  glowing  globe  defeends. 

High  winds  and  furious  tempefts  he  portends : 

But  if  his  cheeks  are  fwoln  with  livid  blue. 

He  bodes  wet  weather  by  his  watry  hue.  Dryden’ s  Georg . 

To  Bode.  v.  n.  To  be  an  omen  ;  to  forefhew. 

Sir,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  whatever  now 
The  omen  prove,  it  boded  well  to  you.  Dryden’ s  Aurengz'. 

Bo'dement.  n.f.  [from  bode.]  Portent;  omen;  prognoffick. 

This  foolifh,  dreaming,  fuperftitious  girl 
Makes  all  thefe  bodements .  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejflda. 

Macbeth  fhall  never  vanquifht  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  Dunfinane’s  high  hill 
Shall  come  againff  him. - 


- — - -That  will  never  be  : 

Sweet  bodements y  good.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

To  Bodge,  v.  n,  [a  word  in  Shakcfpeare ,  which  is  perhaps  cor¬ 
rupted  from  boggle.]  To  boggle ;  to  flop ;  to  fail. 

With  this  we  charg’d  again  ;  but  out !  alas. 

We  bodg’d  again  ;  as  I  have  feen  a  fwan, 

With  bootlefs  labour,  fvvim  againff  the  tide.  Shakefp  H.  VI. 

Bo'dice.  n.J.  [from  bodies.]  Stays;  a  waiftcoat  quilted  with 
whalebone,  worn  by  women. 

Her  bodice  halfway  fhe  unlac’d, 

About  his  arms  fhe  flily  caff 

1  he  filken  band,  and  held  him  faff.  Prior. 

This  confideration  fhould  keep  ignorant  nurfes  and  bodice 
makers  from  meddling.  Locke  on  Education ,  §  1  i. 

Bodiless,  adj.  [from  body.]  Incorporeal;  without  a  body. 

Which  bodilefs  and  immaterial  are. 

And  can  be  only  lodg’d  within  our  minds.  Davies. 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain. 

This  bodilefs  creation  eeftafy 

Is  very  cunning  in.  Shakefp.  Hamid. 

Thefe  are  but  fhadows, 

Phantoms  bodilefs  and  vain, 

t  Empty  vifions  of  the  brain.  Swift. 

Bo'dily.  adj.  [from  body.] 

1.  Corporeal;  containing  body. 

W  hat  refemblance  could  wood  or  ftone  bear  to  a  fpirit  void 
of  all  fallible  qualities,  and  bodily  dimer.fions  l  South. 

2.  Relating  to  the  body,  not  the  mind. 

Of  fuch  as  reforted  to  our  Saviour  Chriff,  being  prefent  on 
earth,  there  came  not  any  unto  him  with  better  fuccefs,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fouls  everlafting  happinefs,  than  they  whofe  bo - 
di  y  neceffities  gave  occafion  of  feeking  relief.  Hooker ,  V  v. 

Virtue 


B  O  l 


Bod 


Jb8*  2T for  dcftasi  ^  «• 

As  cleamefs  of  the  «/,  eye  doth  difpofe  it  for  a iukUr 

mo  ’oirfeft  '»e^0m  ?r"m  luft  3"d  P^'0"’  JifP°fe  Aorthe 
mjit  perfect  afts  of  rcafon.  «-»  f 

I  would  not  have  children  much  beaten  for  their  faults,  £ 

“ftmLr  n0tWthCm  ‘“f  Finthegreateftpu- 

3.  Real  s  actual.  L  ‘  k(,ucahm<  §  <15- 

W  hatever  hath  been  thought  on  in  this  ftate, 

I  hat  could  be  brought  to  bodily  aft,  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention!1  c>  ,  , 

Bc/dily.  adv.  Corporeally ;  united  with  ma“  ™W 
It  IS  his  human  nature,  in  which  the  godhead  dwells  bodiE 
that  is  advanced  to  thefe  honours,  and  to  this  empire  tVatts 
Bo  id  kin.  n.j.  [ boddiken ,  or  fmall  body,  Skinner  1 

h^nftmment  Wlth  a  fmaU  blade  and  A»ip  point,  ufed  to  bore 

ni^°f  ther?  h;^.  bodkhs  in  their  hand*>  wherewith  conti- 
nually  they  pricked  him.  Sidney's  Arcadia. 

2.  An  inLrument  to  draw  a  thread  or  ribbond  through  a  loop. 

Or  plung’d  in  lakes  of  bitter  wafhes  lie. 

Or  wedg’d  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin’s  eye.  Pope’s  R.  of  the  Z, 

3.  An  mftrument  to  drefs  the  hair.  7 

You  took  conftant  care 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  efience  to  prepare  : 

RfVnvr  thls/°rl,ir  lodcVn  paper-durance  bound.  P0pe. 

a  *  V*  Lbobl5>  Saxon ;  it  originally  fignified  the  height  or 
itature  of  a  man.]  s  B 

1.  1  he  material  fubifance  of  an  animal,  oppofed  to  the  immate¬ 
rial  foul. 

,  ;A1ltce  V,alian,t  men  ar°re>  and  went  all  night,  and  took  the 
body  or  haul,  and  the  bodies  of  his  fons,  from  the  wall. 

-r  r  ,  ,  r  1  Sam.  xxxi.  12. 

I  ake  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  fliall  eat,  or  what  ye 

lhail  drink  ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  fhall  put  on. 

By  cuftom,  praftice,  and  patience,  all  difficulties  and  hard- 
ihips,  whether  of  body  or  of  fortune,  are  made  eafy  to  us. 

,  ,T  „  ,  L’Eftrange. 

2.  Matter  ;  oppofed  to  fpirit. 

3.  A  perfpn;  a  human  being;  whence  fomebody,  and  nobody. 

Surely,  a  wife  body’s  part  it  were  not,  to  put  out  his  fire,  be- 
caufe  his  foolifh  neighbour,  from  whom  he  borrowed  where¬ 
with  to  kindle  it,  might  fay,  were  it  not  for  me,  thou  wouldft 

freeze*  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §  9. 

A  deflowred  maid  ! 

And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforc’d 

The  law  againft  it  !  Sbakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

’Tis  a  paffing  fhame. 

That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 

Should  cenfure  thus  one  lovely  gentleman.  Sh.  Two  G.  of  Ver. 
No  body  feeth  me  ;  what  need  I  to  fear  ?  the  Moft  High  will 
not  remember  my  fins.  Ecclus,  xxiii.  18. 

All  civility  and  reafon  obliged  every  body  to  fubmit.  Clarend. 
Good  may  be  drawn  out  of  evil,  and  a  body’s  life  may  be 
faved,  without  having  any  obligation  to  his  preferver.  L’Ejlr . 

4.  Reality  ;  oppofed  to  reprefentation. 

A  fhadow  of  things  to  come  ;  but  the  body  is  of  Chn&.Colojft 

5.  A  colleftive  mafs  ;  a  joint  power. 

There  is  in  the  knowledge  both  of  God  and  man  this  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  lire  and  death  have  divided  between  them  the  whole 
.  body  of  mankind.  Hooker,  b t  v.  §  49. 

There  were  fo  many  difaffefted  perfons  of  the  nobility,  that 
there  might  a  body  ftart  up  for  the  king.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

When  thefe  pigmies  pretend  to  form  themfelves  into  a  body , 
it  is  time  for  us,  who  are  men  of  figure,  to  look  about  us. 

Addifon.  Guardian,  N°  108. 

6.  The  main  army ;  the  battle ;  diftinft  from  the  wings,  van 
and  rear. 

The  van  of  the  king’s  army  was  led  by  the  general  and 
Wilmot ;  in  the  body  was  the  king  and  the  prince;  and  the 
rear  confuted  of  one  thoufand  foot,  commanded  under  colonel 


Thelwell. 


Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 


- - j  —  . 

y.  A  corporation;  a  number  of  men  united  by  fome  common 
tye. 

I  fhall  now  mention  a  particular;  wherein  your  whole  body 
will  be  certainly  againft  me,  and  the  laity,  almoft  to  a  man, 
on  my  fide.  Swift. 

Nothing  was  more  common,  than  to  hear  that  reverend  body 
charged  with  what  is  inconfiftent,  defpifed  for  their  poverty, 
and  hated  for  their  riches.  Swift. 

8.  The  outward  condition. 

I  verily,  as  abfent  in  body,  have  judged.  1  Cor.  v.  3. 

9.  The  main  part ;  the  bulk  ;  as,  the  body,  or  hull,-  of  a  fhip ; 
the  body  of  a  coach ;  the  body  of  a  church ;  the  body ,  or  trunk, 
of  a  man;  the  body ,  or  trunk,  of  a  tree. 

Thence  fent  rich  merchandizes  by  boat  to  Babylon,  from 
whence,  by  the  body  of  Euphrates,  as  far  as  it  bended  weft- 
ward,  and,  afterward,  by  a  branch  thereof.  Raleigh’s  Hi/lory. 

1  his  city  lias  navigable  rivers,  that  run  up  into  the  body  of 
Italy,  by  which  they  might  fupply  many  countries  with  fifh. 

Addifon’ s  Remarks  on  Italy. 


10.  A  fubftande. 

Even  a  metalline  body,  and  therefore  much  more  a  vegetable 
or  animal,  may,  by  fire,  be  turned  into  water.  Boyle'. 

ir.  [In  geometry.]  Any  folid  figure. 

12.  A  pandeft ,  a  general  colleftion  ;  as,  a  body  of  the  civil  laW  ; 
a  body  of  divinity. 

1 3.  Strength  ;  as;  wine  of  a  good  body. 

^ °hor fes^h at^ar e  d i eted  ^  clcaths^  Cloathing  for 

However  it  be,  I  am  informed,  that  feveral  affes  are  kept  in 
body- cloaths,  and  Iweated  every  morning  upon  the  heath. 

•  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  1  7  3  „ 

A  o  Bo  joy.  v.  a.  [ from  the  noun.]  To  produce  in  fome  form. 
As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 
Rnr/  urns  tbem  to  fhape.  Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 

'  IUJ‘  foft>  Irifh.J  A  marifh;  a  morafs;  a  ground 
too  ion:  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Through  fire  and  through  flame,  through  ford  and  whirl¬ 
pool,  o  er  bog  and  quagmire.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

A  gulf  profound  !  as  that  Serbonian  bog. 

Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Cafius  old."  Par.  Loft,  b.  ii. 

he  finks a  CS  ^  ^  whirIPoolt!i  wherefoever  he  treads; 

T  *  c  r  South. 

Bearn  from  fo  great  a  wit,  a  land  of  bogs 

With  ditches  fenc’d,  a  heaven  fat  with  fogs.  Dry  den 

Ble  is  drawn,  by  a  fort  of  ignis  fatuus,  into  bogs  and  mire,  ai- 

moft  every  day  of  his  life.  IVatis’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Bog-trotter,  n.f  [from  bog  and  trot. ]  One  that  lives  in  a 
boggy  country. 

To  BOGGLE,  v.  n.  [from  bogil,  Dutch,  a  fpeftre ;  a  bugbear: 
a  phantom.]  0  7 

1.  To  ftart;  to  fly  back;  to  fear  to  come  forward; 

You  boggle  fhrewdly ;  every  feather  ftarts  you. 
w  n  Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

j  e  ltart  ar»ft  boggle  at  every  unufual  appearance,  and  cannot 
endure  the  fight  of  the  bugbear.  Glanville’s  Scepfs,  c.  1  6. 
Nature,  that  rude,  and  in  her  firft  e%, 

Stood  boggling  at  the  roughnefs  of  the  way ; 

Us  d  to  the  road,  unknowing  to  return, 

Goes  boldly  on,  and  loves  the  path  when  worn.  Dryden . 

2.  1  o  hefitate  ;  to  be  in  doubt. 

And  never  boggle  to  reftore 
The  members  you  deliver  o’er. 

Upon  demand.  Hudibras,  p.  Hi.  r.  i; 

A  he  well-fhaped  changeling  is  a  man.  that  has  a  rational 
ou  ,  ay  you.  Make  the  ears  a  little  longer,  and  more  point¬ 
ed,  and  the  nofe  a  little  flatter  than  ordinary,  and  then  you  be¬ 
gin  to  boggle.  .  Lock* 

3.  I  o  play  fall  and  loofe  ;  to  diftemble. 

When  fummoned  to  his  laft  end,  it  was  no  time  for  him  to 
boggle  with  the  world.  HoweVs  yocal  p  ^ 

Bo  ggler.  n  f.  [from  boggle .]  A  doubter;  a  timorous  man. 

You  have  been  a  boggier  ever.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
Bo  GGY;  adj.  [from  bog.]  Marfhy  ;  fwampy. 

Their  country  was  very  narrow,  low,-  and  boggy,  and,  by 
great  induftry  and  expences,  defended  from  the  fea.  Arbuthnot. 
Bo  ghouse.  n.f.  [from  bog  and  houfe. }'  A  houfe  of  office. 
ohe  a.  n.  f  [an  Indian  word.]  A  fpecies  of  tea,  of  higher 
colour,  and  more  aftringent  tafte;  than  green  tea. 

Coarfe  pewter,  appearing  to  confift  chiefly  of  lead,  is  part  of 
the  bales  in  which  bohea  tea  was  brought  from’ China.1  IVoodw. 

As  fome  frail  cup  of  China’s  faireft  mold,- 
The  tumults  of  the  boiling  bohea  braves, 

And  holds  fecure  the  coffee’s  fable  waves.  TickclL 

She  went  from  op’ra,  park,  aflembly,  play,: 

To  morning  walks,  and  pray’rs  three  hours  a  day ; 

To  part  ner  time  ’twixt  reading  and  bohea, 

I  o  mufe,  and  fpill  her  folitarv  tea.  Pope 

To  BOIL.  v.  n.  {bouillon  Fr.  hullio,  Lat.}  *  * 

I-  To  be  agitated  by  heat;  to  fluftuate  with  heat. 

Fie  faw  theie  boil  the  firy  whirlpools.  Chapman’s  OdcJJey. 
Suppofe  the  earth  removed,  and  placed  nearer  to  the  fun,  in 
t  e  orbit  of  Mercury,  there  the  whole  ocean  would  boil  with 
extremity  of  heat.  Bentley: 

2.  fo  be  hot;  to  be  fervent,  or  effervefeent. 

That  ltrength  with  which  my  boiling  youth  was  fraught. 
When  in  the  vale  of  Balalor  I  fought.  Dryden! s  Aurengoseke. 

Well  I  knew, 

What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfire, 

That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far.  Dryden’ s  ALiu 

3.  To  move  with  an  agitation  like  that  of  boiling  water.1 

ft  hen  headlong  fhcots  beneath  the  dafhing  tide. 

The  trembling  fins  the  boiling  waves  divide.  Gayj 

In'  the  dubious  point,  where,  with  the  pool. 

Is  mixt  the  trembling  ftream,  or  where  it  boils 

Around  the  ftone.  Tkonrfon’s  Spring. 

4.  To  be  in  hot  liquour,  in  order  to  be  made  tender  by  the  Ik  .  t. 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  fnake,  * 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake.  Shake rb  Mmbnh  > 

5.  To  cook  by  boiling 

If  you  Jive  in  a  rich  family,  -roafting,  and  boiling  are  below 
^  trh«> 
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the  dignity  of  your  office,  and  which  it  becomes  you  to  be  ig¬ 
norant  of.  Swift's  Directions  to  the  Cook . 

6.  To  boil  over'.  To  run  over  the  vefiel  with  heat. 

A  few  foft  words  and  a  kifs,  and  the  good  man  melts ;  fee 
how  nature  works  and  boils  over  in  him.  Congreve  s  Old  Batchel. 

This  hollow  was  a  vaft  cauldron,  filled  with  melted  matter, 
which,  as  it  boiled  over  in  any  part,  ran  down  the  fides  of  the 
mountain.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

To  Boil.  v.  a.  To  heat,  by  putting  into  boiling  water ;  to  leeth. 
To  try  whether  feeds  be  old  or  new,  the  fenfe  cannot  in¬ 
form  ;  but  if  you  boil  them  in  water,  the  new  feeds  will  fprout 
fooner.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

In  eggs  boiled  and  roafted,  into  which  the  water  entereth  not 
at  all,  there  is  fcarce  any  difference  to  be  dilcerned.  Bacon. 

Boil,  n.f  See  Bile. 

Bo'ilary.  n.f  [from  to  boil.]  A  place  at  the  fait- works  where 
the  fait  is  boiled. 

Bo'iler.  n.f.  [from  boil.] 

1 .  'The  perfon  that  boils  any  thing. 

That  fuch  alterations  of  terreftrial  matter  are  not  impoffible, 
feems  evident  from  that  notable  practice  of  the  boilers  of  fait- 
getre.  Boyle. 

2.  The  veffel  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled. 

This  coffee-room  is  much  frequented  ;  and  there  are  gene¬ 
rally  feveral  pots  and  boilers  before  the  fire.  IVoodward. 

BO'ISTEROUS.  adj.  [ byjler ,  furious,  Dutch.! 

1.  Violent;  loud;  roaring;  ftormy. 

By  a  divine  inftinct,  men’s  minds  miftruft 
Enfuing  danger ;  as  by  proof  we  fee 

The  waters  fwell  before  a  boijlerons  ftorm.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

As  when  loud  winds  a  well-grown  oak  would  rend 
Up  by  the  roots,  this  way  and  that  they  bend 
His  reeling  trunk,  and  with  a  boifl'rous  found 
Scatter  his  leaves,  and  ftrew  them  on  the  ground.  JValler. 

2.  Turbulent;  tumultuous;  furious. 

Spirit  of  peace, 

Wherefore  do  you  fo  ill  tranflate  yourfelf 
Out  of  the  fpeech  of  peace,  that  bears  fuch  grace, 

Into  the  harfh  and  boifl'rous  tongue  of  war  ?  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 

His  fweetnefs  won  a  more  regard 
Unto  his  place,  than  all  the  boifl’rous  moods 
That  ignorant  greatnefs  praSfifeth.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Catiline. 

God,  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer. 

Puts  invincible  might, 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  th’  oppreffor, 

The  brute  and  boifl'rous  force  of  violent  men.  Milton. 

Still  muft  I  beg  thee  not  to  name  Sempronius  : 

Lucia ;  I  like  not  that  loud  boiflerous  man.  Addifon' s  Cato. 

3.  Unwieldy. 

His  boiflerous  club,  fo  buried  in  the  ground. 

He  could  not  rearen  up  again  fo  light, 

But  that  the  knight  him  at  avantage  found.  Fairy  j^.  b.  i. 

4.  It  is  ufed  by  IVoochvard  of  heat. 

When  the  fun  hath  gained  a  greater  ffrength,  the  heat  be¬ 
comes  too  powerful  and  boiflerous  for  them.  Natural  Hiflory. 

Boisterously,  adv.  [from  boiflerous.]  Violently;  tumultu- 
oufly. 

A  feeptre  fnatch’d,  with  an  unruly  hand, 

Muft  be  as  boifleroufy  maintain’d,  as  gain’d.  Sh.  King  John. 
Thofe  are  all  remains  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  ocean,  being  boifleroufy  turned  out  upon  the  earth, 
bore  along  with  it  all  moveable  bodies.  IVoodward.' s  N.  Hifi. 

Another  faculty  of  the  intellect  comes  boifleroufy  in,  and 
wakes  me  from  fo  pleafing  a  dream.  Swift's  Letters. 

Bo'isterousness.  n.f.  [from  boifterous.)  The  ftate  or  quality 
of  being  boifterous  ;  tumultuoufnefs  ;  turbulence. 

Bo'lary.  adj.  [from  bole.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  bole,  or 
clay. 

A  weak  and  inanimate  kind  of  loadftone,  with  a  few  mag- 
netical  lines,  but  chiefly  confifting  of  a  bolary  and  clammy  fub- 
ftance.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err ours ,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

BOLD.  adj.  [balb,  Saxon.] 

1.  Dating;  brave;  flout;  courageous  ;  magnanimous ;  fearlefs; 
intrepid. 

The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  purfueth  ;  but  the  righteous 
are  bold  as  a  lion.  Prov.  xxviii.  1 . 

I  have  feen  the  councils  of  a  noble  country  grow  bold ,  or  ti¬ 
morous,  according  to  the  fits  of  his  good  or  ill  health  that  ma¬ 
naged  them.  Temple. 

2.  Executed  with  fpirit,  and  without  mean  caution. 

Thcfe,  nervous,  bold ;  thofe,  languid  and  remifs.  Rofcorn. 
The  cathedral  church  is  a  very  bold  work,  and  a  mafter- 
piece  in  Gothick  architecture.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

3.  Confident ;  not  fcrupulous  ;  not  timorous. 

We  were  bold  in  our  God  to  fpeak  unto  you  the  gofpel  of 
God  with  much  contention.  1  Fheff.  ii.  2. 

I  can  be  bold  to  fay,  that  this  age  is  adorned  with  fome  men 
of  that  judgment,  that  they  could  open  new  and  undifeovered 
ways  to  knowledge.  Locke. 

4.  Impudent;  rude. 

I11  thy  profperity  he  will  be  as  thyfelf,  and  will  be  bold  over 
thy  lervants.  If  thou  be  brought  low,  he  will  be  againft  thee. 

EccluSy  vi.  11, 
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5.  Licentious;  fuch  as  fheW  gfeat  liberty  of  fiClion. 

Which  no  bold  tales  of  Gods  or  monfters  fwell, 

But  human  paffions;  fuch  as  with  us  dwell.  II  allcr. 

6.  Standing  out  to  the  view  ;  ftriking  to  the  eye. 

Catcchrefes  and  hyperboles  are  to  be  ufed  judicioufly*,  and 
placed  in  poetry,  as  heightenings  and  fhadows  are  in  painting, 
to  make  the  figures  bolder,  and  caufe  it  to  ftand  off  to  fight. 

Dryden's  State  of  Innocence ,  Preface. 

7.  Open  ;  fmooth  ;  even  ;  level :  a  failor’s  terrm 

Her  dominions  lie  fcattered,  and  have  bold  acceffible  ccaffs. 

•  Howel's  V real  For  eft . 

8.  To  make  bold.  To  take  freedoms:  a  phrafe  not  grammatical* 
though  common.  To  be  bold  is  better  ;  as,  I  was  bold  to  fpeak. 

I  have  made  bold  to  fend  to  your  wife ; 

My  fuit  is,  that  fhe  will  to  Defdemona 

Procure  me  fome  accefs.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Making  fo  bold. 

My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unfeal 

Their  grand  commiflion.  •  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

And  were  y’  as  good  as  George  a  Green, 

I  fhall  make  bold  to  turn  agen.  Hudtbras ,  p.  ii.  c.  ii. 

I  durft  not  make  thus  bold  with  Ovid,  left  fome  future  Mil- 
bourn  fhould  arife.  Dryden’s  Fables ,  Preface. 

Some  men  have  the  fortune  to  be  efteemed  wits,  only  for 
making  bold  to  feoff  at  thefe  things,  which  the  greateft  part  of 
mankind  reverence.  Tillotfon. 

To  Bo'lden.  v.  a.  [from  bold.]  To  make  bold;  to  give  con¬ 
fidence. 

Quick  in  venters,  and  fair  ready  fpeakers,  being  baldened  with 
their  prefent  abilities,  to  fay  more,  and  perchance  better  too, 
at  the  fudden,  for  that  prefent,  than  any  other  can  do,  ufe  lefs 
help  of  diligence  and  ftudy.  Afcham  s  Schoolmafter. 

I  am  much  too  vent’rous, 

In  tempting  of  your  patience ;  but  am  bolden'd 

Under  your  promis’d  pardon.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Bo'ldface.  n.f.  [from  bold  and face.]  Impudence;  faucinefs  1 
a  term  of  reproach  and  reprehenfion. 

How  now,  boldface!  cries  an  old  trot;  firrah,  we  eat  our 
own  hens,  I’d  have  you  to  know ;  and  what  you  eat,  you  fteal. 

L'  Eftrange. 

Bo'ldfaced.  adj.  [from  bold  and  face.]  Impudent. 

I  have  feen  thofe  fillieft  of  creatures  ;  and,  feeing  their  rare 
works,  I  have  feen  enough  to  confute  all  the  boldfaced  atheifts 
of  this  age.  Bramhall  againjt  Hobbes . 

Bo'ldly.  adv.  [from  bold.] 

I.  In  a  bold  manner  ;  with  courage  ;  with  fpirit. 

Thus  we  may  boldly  fpeak,  being  ftrengthened  with  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  fo  reverend  a  prelate.  Hooker •,  b,  v.  §19. 

I  fpeak  to  fubjeeffs,  and  a  fubjeeb  fpeaks, 

Stirr’d  up  by  heav’n  thus  boldly  for  his  king.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

2  It  may  perhaps  be  fometimes  ufed  in  a  bad  fenfe,  for  impudently. 

Bo'ldness.  n.f.  [from  bold.] 

1.  Courage;  bravery;  intrepidity;  fpirit;  fortitude;  magnani¬ 
mity  ;  daringnefs. 

Herhorfe  fhe  rid  fo,  as  might  fhew  a  fearful  boldnefs ,  daring 
to  do  that,  which  fhe  knew  not  how  to  do.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

2.  Exemption  from  caution,  and  fcrupulous  nicety. 

The  boldnefs  of  the  figures  is  to  be  hidden,  fometimes  by  the 
add  refs  of  the  poet,  that  they  may  work  their  effedb  upon  the 
mind.  Dryden’s  State  of  Innocence ,  Preface. 

3.  Freedom ;  liberty. 

Great  is  my  boldnefs  of  fpeech  toward  you ;  great  is  my  glo¬ 
rying  in  you.  '  2  Cor.  vii.  4. 

4.  Confident  truft  in  God.. 

Our  fear  excludeth  not  that  boldnefs  which  becometh  faints. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  47. 

We  have  boldnefs  and  accefs  with  confidence,  by  the  faith 
of  him.  Ephef.  iii.  12. 

Having  therefore  boldnefs  to  enter  into  the  holieft  by  the 
blood  of  Jefus.  Heb.  x.  19. 

5.  Affurance  ;  freedom  from  fear. 

Wonderful  is  the  cafe  of  boldnefs  in  civil  bufinefs  ;  what  firft  ? 
Boldnefs.  What  fecond,  and  third  ?  Boldnefs.  And  yet  boldnefs 
is  a  child  of  ignorance  and  bafenefs,  far  inferiour  to  other 
parts.  Bacon's  Ejfays,  N°  1 2. 

Sure  if  the  guilt  were  theirs,  they  could  not  charge  thee 
With  fuch  a  gallant  boldnefs :  if  ’twere  thine. 

Thou  couldft  not  hear’t  with  fuch  a  filent  fcorn.  Denham. 
His  diftance,  though  it  does  not  inftrudb  him  to  think  wifer 
than  other  princes,  yet  it  helps  him  to  fpeak  with  more  boldnefs 
what  he  thinks.  Temple. 

Boldnefs  is  the  power  to  fpeak  or  do  what  we  intend,  before 
others,  -without  fear  or  diforder.  Locke. 

6.  Impudence. 

That  moderation,  which  ufeth  to  fupprefs  boldnefs ,  and  to 
make  them  conquer  that  fuft'er.  Hooker ,  Dedication. 

BOLE.  n.f. 

I.  The  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

All  fell  upon  the  high-hair’d  oaks,  and  down  their  curled 
brows 

Fell  buftling  to  the  earth ;  and  up  went  all  the  boles  and 

Chapman ’S  Iliads. 
*  '  But 
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But  when  the  fmoother  bole  from  knots  is  free, 

We  make  a  deep  incifion  in  the  tree.  Dryden’ s  Virgil ,  Georg. 

View  well  this  tree,  the  queen  of  all  the  grove; 

How  vaft  her  bole,  how  wide  her  arms  are  fpread  ; 

How  high  above  the  reft  fhe  fhoots  her  head  !  Drydett. 

2.  A  kind  of  earth. 

Bole  Armeniack  is  an  aftringent  earth,  which  takes  its  name 
from  Armenia,  the  country  from  which  we  have  it.  Woodward . 

3.  A  meafure  of  corn,  containing  fix  bufhels. 

Of  good  barley  put  eight  boles ,  that  is,  about  fix  Englifh 
quarters,  in  a  ftone  trough.  Mortimer . 

BO' LIS.  n.f  [Lat.] 

Bolis  is  a  great  firy  ball,  fwiftly  hurried  through  the  air,  and 
generally  drawing  a  tail  after  it.  Ariftotle  calls  it  capra.  There 
have  often  been  immenfe  balls  of  this  kind.  Mufckenbrock. 
Boll.  n.  f  A  round  ftalk  or  ftem;  as,  a  boll  of  flax. 

To  Boll.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  rife  in  a  ftalk. 

And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  fmitten :  for  the  barley  was 
in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled.  Exodus ,  ix.  31. 

BOLSTER.  n.f.  [bolyrpe,  Sax.  boljler ,  Dutch.] 

1.  Something  laid  on  the  bed,  to  raife  and  fupport  the  head ; 
commonly  a  bag  filled  with  down  or  feathers. 

Perhaps  fome  cold  bank  is  her  boljler  now. 

Or  ’gainft  the  rugged  bark  of  fome  broad  elm. 

Leans  her  unpillow’d  head.  Milton.  7 

This  arm  fhall  be  a  boljler  for  thy  head ; 

I’ll  fetch  clean  ftraw  to  make  a  foldier’s  bed.  Gay. 

2.  A  pad,  or  quilt,  to  hinder  any  preflure,  or  fill  up  any  vacuity. 

Up  goes  her  hand,  and  oft' the  flips 
The  boljlers  that  fupply  her  hips.  Swift. 

3.  A  pad,  or  comprefs,  to  be  laid  on  a  wound. 

The  bandage  is  the  girt,  which  hath  a  boljler  in  the  middle, 
and  the  ends  tacked  firmly  together.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

4.  In  horfemanfhip. 

The  boljlers  of  a  faddle  are  thofe  parts  raifed  upon  the  bows. 


Shakefp.  Othello. 


to  hold  the  rider’s  thigh.  Farrier’s  Dift. 

To  Bo  lster,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fupport  the  head  with  a  bollter. 

2.  To  afford  a  bed  to. 

Mortal  eyes  do  fee  them  boljler , 

More  than  their  own. 

3.  To  hold  wounds  together  with  a  comprefs. 

The  practice  of  boljlering  the  cheeks  forward,  does  little  fer- 
vice  to  the  wound,  and  is  very  uneafy  to  the  patient.  Sharp. 

4.  To  fupport;  to  hold  up;  to  maintain.  This  is  now  an  ex- 
prefiion  fomewhat  coarfe  and  obfolete. 

We  may  be  made  wifer  by  the  publick  perfuafions  grafted  in 
men’s  minds,  fo  they  be  ufed  to  further  the  truth,  not  to  bolfter 
errour.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  §  4. 

The  lawyer  fets  his  tongue  to  fale  for  the  bolftering  out  of 
unjuft  caufes.  Hakewell  on  Providence. 

It  was  the  way  of  many  to  bolfter  up  their  crazy,  doating 
confciences  with  confidences.  South. 

BOLT.  n.  f.  \boult ,  Dutch  ;  £oV.] 
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1 .  An  arrow  ;  a  dart  fhot  from  a  crofsbow. 

Yet  mark’d  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell ; 

It  fell  upon  a  little  weftern  flower ; 

Before  milk  white,  now  purple  with  love’s  wound. 

Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night's  Dream. 
The  blunted  bolt  againft  the  nymph  he  dreft ; 

But,  with  the  (harp,  transfix’d  Apollo’s  breaft.  Drydcn. 
Lightning ;  a  thunderbolt. 

Sing’d  with  the  flames,  and  with  the  bolts  transfix’d. 

With  native  earth  your  blood  the  monfters  mix’d.  Dryden. 

2.  Bolt  upright-,  that  is,  upright  as  an  arrow. 

Brufh-iron,  native  or  from  the  mine,  confifteth  of  long 
ftrke,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall  knitting  needle,  bolt  upright , 
like  the  bri files  of  a  ftiff brufh.  Crew’s  Mufaum. 

As  I  ftood  bolt  upright  upon  one  end,  one  of  the  ladies  burft 
out_  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  90. 

а.  The  bar  of  a  door,  fo  called  from  being  ftrait  like  an  arrow  ; 
we  now  fay ,Jhoot  the  bolt ,  when  we  fpeak  of  faftening  or  open¬ 
ing  a  door. 

’Tis  not  in  thee,  to  oppofe  the  bolt 
Againft  my  coming  in.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

5.  An  iron  to  faften  the  legs  of  a  prifoner. 

Away  with  him  to  prifon  ;  lay  bolts  enough  upon  him. 

Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

б.  A  fpot  or  ftain.  See  Blood-boltered. 

That  fupernal  judge,  that  ftirs  good  thoughts 
In  my  breaft,  of  ftrong  authority,  . 

To  look  into  the  bolts  and  ftains  of  right.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 
To  Bolt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  flhut  or  faften  with  a  bolt. 

The  bolted  gates  flew  open  at  the  blaft  ; 

The  ftorm  rufh’d  in,  and  Arcite  ftood  aghaft. 

2.  To  blurt  out,  or  throw  out  precipitantly. 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 

And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 

•2,  To  faften,  as  a  bolt  or  pin  ;  to  pin  ;  to  keep  together. 

That  I  could  reach  the  axel,  where  the  pins  are, 

Which  bolt  this  frame ;  that  I  might  pull  them  out.  B.  Johnf 

VOL.  I. 
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4.  To  fetter;  tofhackle. 

It  is  great 

To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds, 

Which  fliackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change. 

Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 1 

5.  To  fift ;  or  feparate  the  parts  of  any  thing  with  a  fieVe.  [ blu - 
ter ,  Fr.J 

Saying,  he  now  had  boulted all  the  flour, 

And  that  it  was  a  groom  of  bafe  degree, 

Which  of  my  love  was  partner.  Fairy  §>ueen,  b.  ii.  e.  4. 

In  the  bolting  and  fifting  of  fourteen  years  of  power  and  fa¬ 
vour,  all  that  came  out  could  not  be  pure  meal.  Wotton. 

I  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran, 

As  Bradwardin  and  holy  Auftin  can.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

6.  To  examine  by  fifting;  to  try  out ;  to  lay  open. 

It  would  be  well  bolted  out,  whether  great  refradtions  may 
not  be  made  upon  refledlions,  as  well  as  upon  diredt  beams. 

Bacon’ s  Natural  Hi /lory,  N°  762. 

The  judge,  or  jury,  or  parties,  or  the  council,  or  attornies, 
propounding  occalional  queftions,  beats  and  bolts  out  the  truth 
much  better  than  when  the  witnefs  delivers  only  a  formal  feriesi 

Hale’s  Hijlory  of  the  Common  Law. 
Time  and  nature  will  bolt  out  the  truth  of  things,  through 
all  difguifes.  L’Eftrange. 

To  purify ;  to  purge. 

The  fanned  fnow 
That’s  belted  by  the  northern  blaft  twice  o’er.  Winter  s  Tale. 

To  Bolt.  v.  n.  To  fpring  out  with  fpeed  and  fuddennefs  ;  to 
ftart  out  with  the  quicknefs  of  an  arrow. 

This  Puck  feems  but  a  dreaming  dolt,  1 

Still  walking  like  a  ragged  colt,  v 

And  oft  out  of  a  bufh  doth  bolt ,  3 

Of  purpofe  to  deceive  us.  Drayton’s  Nymphid. 

They  eredled  a  fort,  and  from  thence  they  bolted  like  beafts 
of  the  foreft,  fometimes  into  the  foreft,  fometimes  into  the 
woods  and  faltneffcs,  and  fometimes  back  again  to  their  den* 

Bacon’s  War  with  Spain * 

As  the  houfe  was  all  in  a  flame,  out  bolts  a  moufe  from  the 
ruins,  to  fave  hcrfelf.  L’Eftrange. 

I  have  refledfed  on  thofe  men,  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
fhot  themfelves  into  the  world.  I  have  feen  many  fucceflion9 
of  them ;  fome  bolting  out  upon  the  ftage  with  vaft  applaufe, 
and  others  hifled  oft".  Dryden. 

The  birds  to  foreign  feats  repair’d, 

And  beafts,  that  bolted  out,  and  faw  the  foreft  bar’d.  Dryd. 
Bolt-rope,  n.f  [from  bolt  and  rope.]  The  rope  on  which 
the  fail  of  a  fhip  is  fewed  and  faftened.  Sea  Diff-. 

Bo'lter.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  fieve  to  feparate  meal  from 
bran  or  hulks ;  or  to  feparate  finer  from  coarfer  parts. 

Thefe  hakes,  and  divers  others  of  the  fore-cited,  are  taken 
with  threads,  and  fome  of  them  with  the  bolter ,  which  is  a 
fpiller  of  a  bigger  fize.  Car ew’ s  Survey  of  Carnival. 

Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas  :  I  have  given  them  away  to  bakers 
wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

With  a  good  ftrong  chopping-knife  mince  the  two  capons* 
bones  and  all,  as  fmall  as  ordinary  minced  meat ;  put  them  in¬ 
to  a  large  neat  bolter.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi  ft.  Nw  46. 

When  fupercilioufly  he  fifts 

Through  coarfeft  bolter  others  gifts.  Hudibras,  p  i.  e.  iii. 
Bo'lthead.  n.f.  A  long  ftrait-necked  glafs  veflel,  tor  chymi- 
cal  diftillations,  called  alfo  a  matrafs ,  or  receiver. 

This  fpirit  abounds  in  fait,  which  may  be  feparted,  by  put¬ 
ting  the  liquour  into  a  bolthead,  with  a  long  and  narrow  neck. 

Boyle’s  Sceptical  Chymiftry. 
Bo'lting-house.  n.f  [from  bolt  and  houfe.]  The  place  where 
meal  is  fifted. 

The  jade  is  returned  as  white,  and  as  powdered,  as  if  fhe 
had  been  at  work  in  a  bolting-houfe.  Dennis’s  Letters. 

Bo'ltsprit.  }  n.f  A  maft  running  out  at  the  head  of  a  {hip* 
Bo'wsprit.  )  not  ftanding  upright,  but  aflope.  The  but-end 
of  it  is  generally  fet  againft  the  foot  of  the  foremaft  ;  fo  that 
they  are  a  ftay  to  one  another.  The  length  without  board  is 
fufficient  to  let  its  fails  hang  clear  of  all  incumbrances.  If  the 
boltfprit  fail  in  bad  weather,  the  foremaft  cannot  hold  long  after. 
Bowfprit  is  perhaps  the  right  fpelling.  Sea  Dic  tionary. 

Sometimes  I’d  divide* 

And  burn  in  many  places ;  on  the  topmaft, 

The  yards,  and  boltfprit ,  would  I  flame  diftindfly.  Sh.  Femp. 
BoYus.tf.yi  [£oX©-.]  A  form  of  medicine,  in  which  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  made  up  into  a  foft  mafs,  larger  than  pills,  to  be 
fwallowed  at  once. 

Keep  their  bodies  foluble  the  while  by  clyfters,  lenitive  lo~ 
lufes  of  caflia  and  manna,  with  fyrup  of  violets.  II if e man. 

By  poets  we  are  well  aflur’d. 

That  love,  alas  !  can  ne’er  be  cur  d  ; 

A  complicated  heap  of  ills, 

Defpifing  bolufes  and  pills.  Swift. 

BOMB,  n  f  \bornbus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  loud  noife. 

There  was  an  upper  chamber,  which  being  thought  weak* 
was  fupported  by  a  pillar  of  iron,  of  the  bignefs  of  one’s  arm 
in  the  midft  ;  which,  if  you  had  ftruck,  would  make  a  little  flat 
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noife  in  the  room,  but  a  great  bomb  in  the  chamber  beneath. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hijl.  Nw  1 5  1  * 

2,  A  hollow  iron  ball,  Or  (hell,  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  fur- 
niflied  with  a  vent  for  a  fufee,  or  wooden  tube,  filled  with 
combuftible  matter ;  to  be  thrown  out  from  a  mortar,  which 
had  its  name  from  the  noife  it  makes.  The  fufee,  being  fet  on 
fire,  burns  flowly  till  it  reach  the  gunpowder,  which  goes  oft 
at  once,  burfting  the  fhell  to  pieces  with  incredible  violence  ; 
whence  the  ufe  of  bombs  in  befieging  towns.  The  largeft  are 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  By  whom  they  were  in¬ 
vented,  is  not  known,  and  the  time  is  uncertain,  fome  fixing  it 
to  1588,  and  others  to  1495.  Chambers. 

The  loud  cannon  miffive  iron  pours. 

And  in  the  flaught’ring  bomb  Gradivus  roars.  Rowe. 

To  Bomb.  v.  a.  [Tom  the  noun.]  1  o  fall  upon  with  bombs  ; 
to  bombard. 

Our  king  thus  trembles  at  Namur, 

Whilft  Villeroy,  who  ne’er  afraid  is, 

To  Bruxelles  marches  on  fecure, 

To  bomb  the  monks,  and  fcare  the  ladies.  Prior. 

Bomb-chest,  n.f.  [from  bomb  and  chef.]  A  kind  of  cheft  fill¬ 
ed  ufually  with  bombs,  and  fometimes  only  with  gunpowder, 
placed  under  ground,  to  tear  and  blow  it  up  in  the  air,  with 
thofe  who  ftand  on  it.  They  are  now  much  difufed. 

Chambers. 

Bomb-ketch.  1  n.f.  A  kind  of  fhip,  ftrongly  built,  to  bear 

Bomb-vessel.  )  the  fhock  of  a  mortar,  when  bombs  are  to  be 
fired  into  a  town. 

Nor  coidd  an  ordinary  fleet,  with  bomb-vejfels ,  hope  to  fuc- 
ceed  againft  a  place  that  has  in  its  arfenal  gallies  and  men  of 
war.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Bo'mbard.  n.f.  [bombardus,ljdX..]  A  great  gun  ;  a  cannon  : 
it  is  a  word  now  obfolete. 

They  planted  in  divers  places  twelve  great  bombards ,  where¬ 
with  they  threw  huge  ftones  into  the  air,  which,  falling  down 
into  the  city,  might  break  down  the  houfes.  Knotted s  Hi/lory. 

To  Bomba'rd.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  attack  with 
bombs. 

A  medal  is  ftruck  on  the  Englifh  failing  in  their  attempts 
on  Dunkirk,  when  they  endeavoured  to  blow  up  a  fort,  and 
bombard  the  town.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

Bombardi'er.  n.f  [from  bombard.']  The  engineer  whofe  em¬ 
ployment  it  is  to  fhoot  bombs. 

The  bombardier  toffes  his  balls  fometimes  into  the  midft  of  a 
city,  with  a  defign  to  fill  all  around  him  with  terrour  and  com- 

•  bullion.  Tatler ,  Np  88. 

Bombardment,  n.f.  [from  bombard.']  An  attack  made  upon 
any  city,  by  throwing  bombs  into  it. 

Genoa  is  not  yet  fecure  from  a  bombardment ,  though  it  is  not 
fo  expofed  as  formerly.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Bo'mbasin.  n.  f.  [bombafn ,  Fr..  from  bombycinus ,  filken,  Lat.] 
A  flight  ftlken  fluff,  for  mourning. 

Bo'mbast.  n.  f  [This  word  feems  to  be  derived  from  Bombaf- 
tius ,  one  of  the  names  of  Paracelfus ;  a  man  remarkable  for 
founding  profeflions,  and  unintelligible  language.]  Fultian;  big 
words,  without  meaning. 

Not  pedants  motley  tongue,  foldiers  bombaft , 
Mountebanks  drug-tongue,  nor  the  terms  of  law. 

Are  ftrong  enough  preparatives  to  draw 
Me  to  hear  this.  Donne. 

Are  all  the  flights  of  heroick  poetry  to  be  concluded  bombaft , 
unnatural,  and  mere  madnefs,  becaufe  they  are  not  affedled  with 
their  excellencies  ?  Dryden’s  State  of  Innocence ,  Preface. 

Bo'mbast.  adj.  [from  the  fubftantive.]  High  founding ;  of  big 
found  without  meaning. 

He,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purpofe, 

Evades  them  with  a  bombaft  circumflance, 

Horribly  fluff’d  with  epithets  of  war.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

BombilaTion.  n.f.  [from  bombus,  Lat.]  Sound;  noife;  re¬ 
port. 

How  to  abate  the  vigour,  or  filence  the  bombilation  of  guns, 
a  way  is  faid  to  be  by  borax  and  butter,  mixt  in  a  due  propor¬ 
tion,  which  will  almofl  takeoff  the  report,  and  alfo  the  force  of 
the  charge.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Bomby'cinous.  adj.  [ bombycinus ,  Lat.J  Silken  ;  made  of  filk.Z). 

BONA  ROBA.  n.f.  [Ital.  a  fine  gown.]  A  whore. 

We  knew  where  the  bona  robas  were.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

BONA'SUS.  n.f.  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  buffalo,  or  wild  bull. 
BONCHRE'TIEN.  n.f.  [French.]  A  fpecies  of  pear,  fo  call¬ 
ed,  probably,  from  the  name  of  a  gardener.  See  Pear. 

BOND.  n.f.  [bonb,  Sax.  bound-,  it  is  written  indifferently,  in 
many  of  its  fenfes,  bond ,  or  band.  See  Band.] 

1.  Cords,  or  chains,  with  which  any  one  is  bound. 

There  left  me,  and  my  man,  both  bound  together; 

Till,  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  afundcr, 

I  gain’d  my  freedom.  Shakefp.  Comedy  of  Errours. 

2.  Ligament  that  holds  any  thing  together. 

Let  any  one  fend  his  contemplation  to  the  extremities  of  the 
univerfe,  and  fee,  what  conceivable  hoops,  what  bond  he  can 
imagine  to  hold  this  mafs  of  matter  in  fo  clofc  a  preflure  to¬ 
gether.  Locke. 

3.  Union  j  connexion. 
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Obferve,  in  working  up  the  walls,  that  no  fide  of  the  houfe, 
nor  any  part  of  the  walls,  be  wrought  up  three  feet  above  the 
other,  before  the  next  adjoining  wall  be  wrought  up  to  it,  fo 
that  they  may  be  all  joined  together,  and  make  a  good  bond. 

Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

4.  Chains;  imprifonment;  captivity. 

Whom  I  perceived  to  have  nothing  laid  to  his  charge,  wor¬ 
thy  of  death,  or  of  bonds.  A 'Is,  xxiii.  29. 

5.  Cement  of  union  ;  caufe  of  union  ;  link  of  connexion. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno’s  crown ; 

O  blefled  bond  of  board  and  bed  !  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 
Love  cools,  brothers  divide,  and  the  bond  is  cracked  ’twixt 
fon  and  father.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

6.  A  writing  of  obligation  to  pay  a  fum,  or  perform  a  contrail. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  feal  me  there 
Your  fingle  bond.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  V mice. 

What  if  I  ne’er  confent  to  make  you  mine; 

My  father’s  promife  ties  me  not  to  time  ; 

And  bonds  without  a  date,  they  fay  are  void.  Dryden. 

7.  Obligation;  law  by  which  any  man  is  obliged. 

Unhappy  that  I  am  !  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth  :  I  love  your  majefty 
According  to  my  bond,  no  more  nor  lefs.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 
Take  which  you  pleafe,  it  diffolves  the  bonds  of  government 
and  obedience.  Locke. 

Bond.  adj.  [from  bind,  perhaps  for  bound ;  from  gebonben, 
Saxon.]  Captive;  in  a  fervile  flate. 

Whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or 
free.  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

Bo'ndage.  n.f.  [from  bond.]  Captivity;  imprifonment;  flate 
of  reftraint. 

You  only  have  overthrown  me,  and  in  my  bondage  confifts 
my  glory.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Say,  gentle  prlncefs,  would  you  not  fuppofe 
Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  ? — 

— To  be  a  queen  in  bondage,  is  more  vile 

Than  is  a  Have  in  bafe  fervility.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  i. 

Our  cage 

We  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prifon’d  bird, 

And  fing  our  bondage  freely.  Shakefp.  Cymbettne. 

He  mufl  refolve  by  no  means  to  be  enflaved,  and  brought 
under  the  bondage  of  obferving  oaths,  which  ought  to  vanifh, 
when  they  ftand  in  competition  with  eating  or  drinking,  or 
taking  money.  South. 

The  king,  when  he  defign’d  you  for  my  guard, 

Refolv’d  he  would  not  make  my  bondage  hard.  Dryden. 
If  fhe  has  a  ftruggle  for  honour,  {he  is  in  a  bondage  to  love ; 
which  gives  the  ftory  its  turn  that  way.  Pope ;  notes  on  Iliad. 

Bo'ndmaid.  n.f.  [from  bond,  captive,  and  maid.]  A  woman 
Have. 

Good  filler,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  yourfelf. 

To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  Have  of  me.  Shakefp.  V.  Shrew. 

Bo'ndman.  n.f.  [from  bond  and  man.]  A  man  flave. 

Amongfl  the  Romans,  in  making  of  a  bondman  free,  was  it 
not  wondered  wherefore  fo  great  ado  ftiould  be  made ;  the 
mailer  to  prefent  his  flave  in  fome  court,  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  not  only  to  fay,  in  the  hearing  of  the  publick  ma- 
giflrate,  I  will  that  this  man  become  free ;  but,  after  thofe  fo- 
lemn  words  uttered,  to  ftrike  him  on  the  cheek,  to  turn  him 
round,  the  hair  of  his  head  to  be  fliaved  oft',  the  magiftrate  to 
touch  him  thrice  with  a  rod  ;  in  the  end,  a  cap  and  a  white  gar¬ 
ment  given  him.  Hooker,  b.  iv.  §  1. 

O  freedom  !  firft  delight  of  human  kind  ; 

Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  mailers  find.  Dryden. 

Bondse'rvant.  n.f.  [from  bond  and  fervant.]  A  flave;  a  fer- 
vant  without  the  liberty  of  quitting  his  mailer. 

And  if  thy  brother,  that  dwelleth  by  thee,  be  waxen  poor, 
and  be  fold  unto  thee ;  thou  {halt  not  compel  him  to  ferve  as  a 
bondfervant.  Lev.  xxv.  39. 

Bondse'rvice.  n.f.  [from  bond  and  fcrvice.]  The  condition  of 
a  bondfervant ;  flavery. 

Upon  thofe  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bondfervice. 

1  Kings ,  ix.  2  r. 

Bo'ndslave.  n.f.  [from  bond  and  fave.]  A  man  in  flavery; 
a  flave. 

Love  enjoined  fuch  diligence,  that  no  apprentice,  no,  no 
bondfave ,  could  ever  be,  by  fear,  more  ready  at  all  command¬ 
ments,  than  that  young  princefs  was.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

All  her  ornaments  are  taken  away;  of  a  freewoman  {he  is 
become  a  bondfave.  \  Mac.  ii.  11. 

Commonly  the  bondfave  is  fed  by  his  lord,  but  here  the  lord 
was  fed  by  his  bondfave.  Sir  J.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Bo'ndsman.  n.f.  [from  bond  and  man.]  • 

1.  A  flave. 

Carnal  greedy  people,  without  fuch  a  precept,  would  have 
no  mercy  upon  their  poor  bondfmen  and  beafts.  Dcrh.  Ph.  Theol. 

2  A  perfon  bound,  or  giving  fecurity  for  another. 

Bo'ndswoman.  n.f.  [from  bond  and  woman.]  A  woman 
flave. 

My  lords,  the  fenators 

Are  fold  for  Haves,  and  their  wives  for  bondfwomen. 

Een.  fobnj on’s  Catiline. 

BONE. 
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BONE.  n.f.  [ban,  Saxon.] 

1 .  I  he  (olid  parts  of  the  body  of  an  animal  are  made  up  of  hard 
hbrcs,  tied  one  to  another  by  fmall  tranfverfe  fibres,  as  thofe 
ot  the  mufcies.  In  a  foetus  they  are  porous,  foft,  and  eafily  dif- 
cerned.  As  their  pores  fill  with  a  fubftance  of  their  own  na¬ 
ture,  fo  they  mcreafe,  harden,  and  grow  clofe  to  one  another. 
1  hey  are  all  fpongy,  and  full  of  little  cells,  or  are  of  a  confide- 
rable  firm  thicknels,  with  a  large  cavity,  except  the  teeth:  and 
where  they  are  articulated,  they  are  covered  with  a  thin  and 
ftrong  membrane,  called  the  periofteum.  Each  bone  is  much 
b.gger  at  its  extremity  than  in  the  middle,  that  the  articula¬ 
tions  might  be  firm,  and  the  bones  not  eafily  put  out  of  joint. 
But,  became  the  middle  of  the  bone  fhould  be  ftrono-  to  fuftain 
its  alloted  weight  and  refill  accidents,  the  fibwS’fer^ 
clofely  compacted  together,  fupporting  one  another ;  and  the 
bone  is  made  hollow,  and  confequently  not  fo  eafily  broken,  as 
it  muft  have  been,  had  it  beenfolid  and  lmaller.  Quincy. 

1  hy  bones  are  marrowlefs,  thy  blood  is  cold.  Macbeth. 
There  was  lately  a  young  gentleman  bit  to  the  bone.  Tatler. 

2.  A  fragment  of  meat ;  a  bone  with  as  much  flcfh  as  adheres 
to  it. 

Like  ^Tfop’s  hounds,  contending  for  the  bone , 

Each  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord  alone.  Dryden. 

3*  To  be  upon  the  bones.  To  attack. 

Puls  had  a  month  s  mind  to  be  upon  the  bones  of  him,  but  was 
not  willing  to  pick  a  quarrel.  L'EJlrange. 

4.  To  make  no  bones.  i  o  make  no  fcruple ;  a  metaphor  taken 
from  a  dog,  who  readily  fwallows  meat  that  has  no  bones. 

5-  Boxes.  A  fort  of  bobbins,  made  of  trotter  bones,  for  weav¬ 
ing  bonelace. 

6.  Bones.  Dice. 

But  then  my  ftudy  was  to  cog  the  dice. 

And  dext’rou/ly  to  throw  the  lucky  fice: 

To  Ihun  ames  ace  that  fwept  my  flakes  away  ; 

And  watch  the  box,  for  fear  they  fhould  convey 

Falfe  bones ,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  play.  Dryden' s  Per/. 

To  Bone.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  take  out  the  bones  from 
the  flefh. 

Bo  nelace.  n.f.  [from  none  and  lace ;  the  bobbins  with  which 
lace  is  woven  being  frequently  made  of  bones.]  Flaxen  lace, 
fuch  as  women  wear  on  their  linen. 

The  things  you  follow,  and  make  fongs  on  now,  fhould  be 
fent  to  knit,  or  fit  down  to  bobbins  or  bonelace.  Tatler. 

We  deftroy  the  fymmetry  of  the  human  figure,  and  foolifhly 
contrive  to  call  off  the  eye  from  great  and  real  beauties,  to 
childifh  gewgaw  ribbands  and  bonelace.  Spectator,  N°  99. 

Bo'neless.  adj.  [from  bone.]  Without  bones. 

I  would,  while  it  was  finding  in  my  face. 

Have  pluckt  my  nipple  from  his  bonelefs  gums. 

And  dafht  the  brains  out.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

To  Bo'neset.  v.  n.  [from  bone  and  fet.]  To  reftore  a  bone 
out  of  joint  to  its  place  ;  or  join  a  bone  broken  to  the  other 
part. 

A  fra&ured  leg  fet  in  the  country  by  one  pretending  to  bone- 
fetting.  JVifeman  s  Surgery. 

Bo'nesetter.  n.f.  [from  bonefet.~\  A  chirurgeon ;  one  who 

•  particularly  profefles  the  art  of  reftoring  broken  or  luxated 
bones. 

At  prefent  my  defire  is  only  to  have  a  good  bonefetter. 

Denham's  Sophy. 

Bo'nfire.  n.  f  [from  bon ,  good,  Fr.  and  fire.]  A  fire  made  for 
fome  publick  caufe  of  triumph  or  exultation. 

Ring  ye  the  bells  to  make  it  wear  away. 

And  bonfires  make  all  day.  Spenfers  Epithalammn. 

How  came  fo  many  bonfires  to  be  made  in  queen  Mary’s 
days?  Why,  fhe  had  abufed  and  deceived  her  people.  South. 

Full  foon  by  bonfire ,  and  by  bell, 

We  learnt  our  liege  was  palling  well.  Gay. 

Bo'ngrace.  n.f.  [bonne  grace ,  Fr.J  A  forehead-cloth,  or  co¬ 
vering  for  the  forehead.  Skinner. 

I  have  feen  her  befet  all  over  with  emeralds  and  pearls,  rang¬ 
ed  in  rows  about  her  cawl,  her  peruke,  her  bongrace ,  and  chap¬ 
let.  Hakewell  on  Providence. 

Bo'nnet.  n.f.  [ bonet ,  Fr.]  A  covering  for  the  head  ;  a  hat; 
a  cap. 

Go  to  them  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand, 

And  thus  far  having  ftretch’d  it,  here  be  with  them. 

Thy  knee  buffing  the  ftones ;  for,  in  fuch  bufinefs. 

Action  is  eloquence.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

They  had  not  probably  the  ceremony  of  veiling  the  bonnet 
in  their  falutations;  for,  in  medals,  they  ftill  have  it  on  their 
heads.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

Bo'nnet.  [In  fortification.]  A  kind  of  little  ravelin,  without 
any  ditch,  having  a  parapet  three  feet  high,  anciently  placed 
before  the  points  of  the  faliant  angles  of  the  glacis ;  being  pal- 
lifadoed  round  :  of  late  alfo  ufed  before  the  angles  of  baltions, 
and  the  points  of  ravelins. 

Bo'nnet  a  prejlre ,  or  prieft’s  cap,  is  an  outwork,  having  at  the 
head  three  faliant  angles,  and  two  inwards.  It  differs  from  the 
double  tenaille,  becaule  itsfides,  inftead  of  being  parallel,  grow 
narrow  at  the  gorge,  and  open  wider  at  the  front. 

B.o'nnets.  [In  the  fea  language.]  Small  fails  fet  on  the  ccurfes 
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on  the  mizzen,  mainfad,  and  forefail  of  a  fliip,  when  thefe  are 
too  narrow  or  fhallow  to  death  the  mall,  or  in  order  to  make 
more  way  in  calm  weather.  Chambers. 

Bo  nnily,  aav.  [from  bonny.]  Gayly;  handfomely  ;  plumply. 
Bonniness,  n.  J.  [from  bonny.']  Gaycty;  handfomenefs  ; 
plumpnefs. 

BONIN Y.  adj.  [from  bon,  bonne ,  Fr.  It  is  a  word  now  almoff 
confined  to  the  Scottifh  dialed.] 

1.  Handfome  j  beautiful. 


Match  to  match  I  have  encounter’d  him. 

And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows, 

Ev  ’n  of  the  bonny  beafl  he  lov’d  fo  well.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

^  I  hus  wail’d  the  louts  in  melancholy  flrain, 

^  ill  bonny  Sufan  fped  acrofs  the  plain.  Gays  Pajlorals. 

2.  Gay;  merry;  frolickfome ;  cheerful;  blithe. 

Then  figh  not  fo,  but  let  them  go, 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny.  Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  At. 

3.  It  feems  to  be  generally  ufed  in  converfation  for  plump. 

Bonn  y-cl  abber.  n.  J.  A  word  ufed  in  loine  counties  for  four 
buttermilk. 


^  e  fcorn,  for  want  of  talk,  to  jabber; 

Of  parties  o’er  our  bonny-clabber  ; 

Nor  are  we  ftudious  to  enquire, 

Who  votes  for  manours,  who  for  hire.  Sfoift 

BOAUM  MAG  HUM.  n.f  See  Plum;  of  which  it  is  a 
fpecies. 

Bo  x  v.  adj.  [from  bone.] 

1.  Con  filling  of  bones. 

At  the  end  of  this  hole  is  a  membrane,  faftened  to  a  round 
bony  limb,  and  ftretched  like  the  head  of  a  drum  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  by  anatomifts,  called  tympanum.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  Full  of  bones. 

Bo'oby.  n.  f.  [a  word  of  no  certain  etymology  ;  Hcnjhaw  thinks 
it  a  corruption  of  bull-beef  ridiculoufly ;  Skinner  imagines  it 
to  be  derived  from  bobo ,  foolifh,  Span.  'Junius  finds  bowbard  to 
be  an  old  ocottllh  word  lor  a  coward,  a  contemptible  fellow ; 
from  which  he  naturally  deduces  booby ;  but  the  original  of 
bowbard  is  not  known.]  A  dull,  heavy,  flupid  fellow ;  a 
lubber. 

But  one  exception  to  this  fail  we  find. 

That  booby  Phaon  only  was  unkind, 

An  ill-bred  boatman,  rough  as  waves  and  wind.  Prior. 

Young  mailer  next  muft  rife  to  fill  him  wine, 

And  Halve  himfelf  to  fee  the  booby  dine.  King. 

BOOK.  n.  f  [boc,  Sax.  fuppofed  from  hoc,  a  beech ;  becaufe 
they  wrote  on  beechen  boards,  as  liber  in  Latin,  from  the  rind 
of  a  tree.] 

1.  A  volume  in  which  we  read  or  write. 

See  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand  ; 

True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man.  Shakefp.  Richardlll. 

Receive  the  fentence  of  the  law  for  fins. 

Such  as  by  God’s  book  are  adjudg’d  to  death. 

Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

But  in  the  coffin  that  had  the  books,  they  were  found  as  frelh 
as  if  they  had  been  but  newly  written  ;  being  written  on  parch¬ 
ment,  and  covered  over  with  watch  candles  of  wax.  Bacon. 

Books  are  a  fort  of  dumb  teachers ;  they  cannot  anfwer  hid¬ 
den  queftions,  or  explain  prefent  doubts  :  this  is  properly  the 
work  of  a  living  inflrudlor.  Waits . 

2.  A  particular  part  of  a  work. 

The  firft  book  we  divide  into  feci  hi  ns  ;  whereof  the  firft  is 
thefe  chapters  pall.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  The  regifter  in  which  a  trader  keeps  an  account  of  his  debts. 

This  life 

Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check ; 

Prouder,  than  milling  in  unpaid  forfilk: 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  them  fine, 

Yet  keeps  his  book  uncrofs’d.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

4.  In  books.  In  kind  remembrance. 

I  was  fo  much  in  his  books,  that,  at  his  deceafe,  he  left  me 
the  lamp  by  which  he  ufed  to  write  his  lucubrations.  Addifon , 

5.  Without  book.  By  memory;  by  repetition  ;  without  reading. 

Sermons  read  they  abhor  in  the  church ;  but  fermons  with¬ 
out  book ,  fermons  which  fpend  their  life  in  their  birth,  and  may 
^  have  publick  audience  but  once.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  21, 

To  Book.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  regifter  in  a  book. 

I  befeech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked  with  the  reft  of  this 
day’s  deeds  ;  or  I  will  have  it  in  a  particular  ballad  elfe,  with 
mine  own  pi£lure  on  the  top  of  it.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i[,. 

He  made  wilful  murder  high  treafon  ;  he  caufed  the  march¬ 
ers  to  book  their  men,  for  whom  they  fhould  make  anfwer. 

Davies  on  Ireland. . 

Book-keeping,  n.f.  [from  book  and  keep.]  The  art  of  keep¬ 
ing  accounts,  or  recording  the  tranfadlions  of  a  man’s  affairs, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at  any  time  he  may  therebv'Icnow  the 
true  Hate  of  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  his  affairs,  with  clear- 
nefs  and  expedition.  Harris. 

Bo'okbinder.  n.f.  [from  book  and  bind.]  A  man  whofe  pro- 
feffion  it  is  to  bind  books. 

Bo'okful.  adj.  [from  bock  and  full.}  Full  of  notions  gleaned 
from  books;  crouded  with  undigeited  knowledge. 
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The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read. 

With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head. 

With  his  own  tongue  ftill  edifies  his  ears, 

And  always  lift’ning  to  himfelf  appears.  Popes  Ejf.  on  Crit. 

Bo'okish.  adj.  [from  book.]  Given  to  books ;  acquainted  only 
with  books.  It  is  generally  ufed  contemptuoufly. 

I’ll  make  him  yield  the  crown, 

Whofe  bookijb  rule  hath  pull’d  fair  England  down. 

Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  ii- 
Pm  not  bookijb ,  yet  I  can  read  waiting  gentlewomen  in  the 
’fcape.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Xantippe  follows  the  example  of  her  namefake ;  being  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  bookijb  man,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Spectator ,  N°  482* 

Bo'okishness.  n.f  [from  bookijb.]  Much  application  to  books; 
over-ftudioufnefs. 

Bookle'arned.  adj.  [from  book  and  learned.']  Verfed  in  books; 
or  literature  :  a  term  implying  fome  flight  contempt. 

Whate’er  thefe  booklearrid  blockheads  fay, 

Solon’s  the  veri’ft  fool  in  all  the  play.  Dry  den’s  P  erf  us. 

He  will  quote  paffages  out  of  Plato  and  Pindar,  at  his  own 
table,  to  fome  booklearned companion,  without  blufhing.  Swift. 

Bookle'arning.  n.f.  [from  book  and  learning.']  Skill  in  lite¬ 
rature  ;  acquaintance  with  books ;  a  term  of  fome  contempt. 

They  might  talk  of  booklearning  what  they  would  ;  but,  for 
his  part,  he  never  faw  more  unfeaty  fellows  than  great  clerks. 

Sidney. 

Neither  does  it  fo  much  require  booklearning  and  fcholarfhip, 
as  good  natural  fenfe,  to  diftinguifh  true  and  falfe,  and  to  dif- 
cern  what  is  well  proved,  and  what  is  not.  Burnet’ s  Th.  Earth. 

Bo'okman.  n.  f  [from  book  and  man.]  A  man  whofe  profeflion 
is  the  ftudy  of  books. 

This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us’d 
On  Navarre  and  his  bookmen ;  for  here  ’tis  abus’d. 

Shakefp.  Love’s  Labour  Lof. 

Bo'okmate.  n.f.  [from  book  and  mate.]  Schoolfellow. 

This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps  here  in  court, 

A  phantafm,  a  monarch,  and  one  that  makes  fport 
To  the  prince  and  his  book/nates.  Shakefp.  Love’s  Labour  Lof. 

Bo'okseeler.  n.f.  [from  book  and  fell]  He  whofe  profeflion  it 
is  to  fell  books. 

He  went  to  the  bookfeller ,  and  told  him  in  anger,  he  had  fold 
a  book  in  which  there  was  falfe  divinity. 

Walton’s  Life  of  Bijhop  Saunderfon. 

Bo'okworm.  n.f.  [from  book  and  worm.] 

1 .  A  worm  or  mite  that  eats  holes  in  books,  chiefly  when  damp. 

My  lion,  like  a  moth  or  bookworm ,  feeds  upon  nothing  but 
paper,  and  I  fhall  beg  of  them  to  diet  him  with  wholefome  and 
fubftantial  food.  Guardian ,  N°  1 1 4. 

2.  A  ftudent  too  clofely  given  to  books ;  a  reader  without  judg¬ 
ment. 

Among  thofe  venerable  galleries  and  folitary  fcenes  of  the 
univerfity,  I  wanted  but  a  black  gown,  and  a  falary,  to  be  as 
mere  a  bookworm  as  any  there.  Pope’s  Letters. 

Bo'oly.  n.f.  [an  Irifh  term.] 

All  the  Tartarians,  and  the  people  about  the  Cafpian  fea, 
which  are  naturally  Scythians,  live  in  herds ;  being  the  very 
fame  that  the  Irifh  boolies  are,  driving  their  cattle  continually 
with  them,  and  feeding  only  on  their  milk  and  white  meats. 

Spenfer’s  Ireland. 

Boom.  n.f.  [from  boom ,  a  tree,  Dutch.] 

1.  [In  fea  language.]  A  long  pole  ufed  to  fpread  out  the  clue  of 
the  ftudding  fail ;  and  fometimes  the  clues  of  the  mainfail  and 
forefail  are  boomed  out. 

2.  Apole  with  bufhes  or  bafkets,  fet  up  as  a  mark  to  {hew  the  fail- 
ors  how  to  fleer  in  the  channel,  when  a  country  is  overflown. 

Sea  Dili. 

3.  A  bar  of  wood  laid  crofs  a  harbour,  to  keep  off  the  enemy. 

As  his  heroick  worth  ftruck  envy  dumb. 

Who  took  the  Dutchman,  and  who  cut  the  boom.  Dry  den. 

To  Boom.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.  A  fea  term.]  To  rufh  with 
violence  ;  as  a  fhip  is  faid  to  come  booming ,  when  fhe  makes  all 
the  fail  fhe  can. 

Forfook  by  thee,  in  vain  I  fought  thy  aid. 

When  booming  billows  clos’d  above  my  head.  Pope’s  Odyjf. 

Boon,  n.f  [from  bene,  Sax.  a  petition.]  A  gift;  a  grant;  a 
benefadtion ;  a  prefent. 

Vouchfafe  me  for  my  meed  but  one  fair  look : 

A  fmaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 

And  lefs  than  this,  I’m  fure,  you  cannot  give. 

Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
That  courtier,  who  obtained  a  boon  of  the  emperour,  that  he 
might  every  morning  whifper  him  in  the  ear,  and  fay  nothing, 
afked  no  unprofitable  fuit  for  himfelf.  Bacon. 

The  blufl’ring  fool  has  fatisfy’d  his  will ; 

His  boon  is  giv’n  ;  his  knight  has  gain  d  the  day. 

But  loft  the  prize.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

What  rhetorick  didft  thou  ufe, 

To  gain  this  mighty  boon  ?  fhe  pities  me  !  Addifons  Cato. 

Boon.  adj.  [bon,  Fr.]  Gay  ;  merry;  as,  a  boon  companion. 

Satiate  at  length, 

And  heighten’d  as  with  wine,  jocund  and  boon , 

Thus  to  herfelf  fhe  pleafingly  began.  Parad.  Lof ,  b.  ix. 
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I  know  the  infirmity  of  our  family ;  wc  are  apt  to  play  the 
boon  companion,  and  throw  our  money  away  in  our  cups. 

Arbuthnot’ s  Hif.  off.  Bull. 

BOOR.  n.f.  [beer,  Dutch;  gebupe,  Sax.]  A  ploughman;  a 
country  fellow  ;  a  lout;  a  clown. 

The  bare  fenfe  of  a  calamity  is  called  grumbling  ;  and  if  a 
man  does  but  make  a  face  upon  the  boor,  he  is  prefently  a  male- 
content.  L  Ejlrange. 

He  may  live  as  well  as  a  boor  of  Holland,  whofe  cares  of 
growing  ftill  richer  wafte  his  life.  Temple. 

To  one  well-born,  th’  affront  is  worfe  and  more, 

When  he’s  abus’d  and  baffl’d  by  a  boor.  Dryderi. 

Bo'orish.  adj.  [from  boor.]  Clownifh;  ruftlck ;  untaught; 
uncivilized. 

Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon,  which  is  in  the  vulgar, 
leave  the  fociety,  which,  in  the  boorijh ,  is,  company  of  this  fe¬ 
male.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Bo'orishly.  adv.  [from  boorijh.]  In  a  boorifh  manner;  after 
a  clownifh  manner. 

Bo'orishness.  n.f.  [from  boorijh.]  Clownifhnefs  ;  rufticity; 
coarfenefs  of  manners. 

Boose,  n.f.  [boy  13,  Sax.]  A  ftall  for  a  cow  or  an  ox. 

To  BOOT.  v.  a.  [baten,  to  profit,  Dutch  ;  bot,  in  Saxon,  isre- 
compence,  repentance,  or  fine  paid  byway  of  expiation  ;  botan 

is,  to  repent,  or  to  compenfate  ;  as. 

He  ly  pi y  p  bit;  and  bote, 

Anb  bet  bivoyen  borne.] 

1.  To  profit ;  to  advantage. 

It  fhall  not  boot  them,  who  derogate  from  reading,  toexcufe 

it,  when  they  fee  no  other  remedy  ;  as  if  their  intent  were  only 

to  deny,  that  aliens  and  ftrangers  from  the  family  of  God  are 
won,  or  that  belief  doth  ufe  to  be  wrought  at  the  firft  in  them, 
without  fermons.  Hooker,  b.  v.  §  22. 

For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat; 

And  what  I  want,  \t  boots  not  to  complain.  Shakefp.  R.  II. 

If  we  fhun 

The  purpos’d  end,  or  here  lie  fixed  all. 

What  boots  it  us  thefe  wars  to  have  begun.  Fairfax,  b.  i. 

What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head. 

That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe  ?  Pope'. 

2.  To  enrich  ;  to  benefit. 

And  I  will  boct  thee  with  what  gift  befide. 

That  modefty  can  beg.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra , 

Boot,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Profit;  gain;  advantage. 

My  gravity, 

Wherein,  let  no  man  hear  me,  I  take  pride. 

Could  I,  with  boot ,  change  for  an  idle  plume, 

Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meaf. 

2.  To  boot.  With  advantage ;  over  and  above. 

Canft  thou,  O  partial  fleep,  give  thy  repofe 
To  the  wet  feaboy,  in  an  hour  fo  rude : 

And,  in  the  calmeft  and  the  ftilleft  night. 

With  all  appliances,  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?  Shakefp.  Henry  W .  />.  ii. 

Man  is  God’s  image  ;  but  a  poor  man  is 
Chrift’s  ftamp  to  boot :  both  images  regard.  Herbert. 

He  might  have  his  mind  and  manners  formed,  and  he  be  in- 
ftrubted  to  boot  in  feveral  fciences.  Locke. 

3.  It  feems,  in  the  following  lines,  ufed  for  booty,  or  plunder. 

Others,  like  foldiers,  armed  in  their  flings, 

Make  boot  upon  the  fummer’s  velvet  buds.  Shakefp.  Henry .  V. 

BOOT,  n.f  [bottas,  Armorick ;  botes,  a  fhoe,  VV  elch  ;  bette, 
French.] 

1 .  A  covering  for  the  leg,  ufed  by  horfemen. 

That  my  leg  is  too  long — 

— No  ;  that  it  is  too  little. — 

■ — I’ll  wear  a  boot ,  to  make  it  fomewhat  rounder. 

Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Shew’d  him  his  room,  where  he  muft  lodge  that  night. 
Pull’d  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light.  Milton. 

Bifhop  Wilkins  fays,  he  does  not  queftion,  but  it  will  be  as 
ufual  for  a  man  to  call  for  his  wings,  when  he  is  going  a  jour¬ 
ney,  as  it  is  now  to  call  for  his  boots.  Addifon.  Guardian. 

2.  A  kind  of  rack  for  the  leg,  formerly  ufed  in  Scotland  for  tor¬ 
turing  criminals. 

Boot  of  a  Coach.  The  fpace  between  the  coachman  and  the 
coach. 

To  Boot.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put  on  boots. 

Boot,  boct,  Mafter  Shallow;  I  know  the  young  king  is  fick 
for  me ;  let  us  take  any  man’s  horfes.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Boot-hose.  n.f.  [from  boot  and  bofe.]  Stockings  to  ferve  for 
boots ;  fpatterdafhes. 

His  lacquey  with  a  linen  flock  on  one  leg,  and  a  boot-hofe  on 
the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  lift. 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Boot-tree.  n.f.  [from  boot  and  tree.]  Two  pieces  of  wood, 
fhaped  like  a  leg,  to  be  driven  into  boots,  for  ftretching  and 
widening  them. 

Bo'otcatcher.  n.f.  [from  boot  and  catch.]  The  perfon  whofe 
bufinefs  at  an  inn  is  to  pull  off  the  boots  of  paflengers. 
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The  o filer  and  the  boatcatcher  ought  to  partake.  Swift. 
Bo'oted.  adj.  [from  boot.]  In  boots  ;  in  a  horfeman’s  habit. 

A  boded  judge  {hall  fit  to  try  his  caufe. 

Not  by  the  ftatute,  but  by  martial  laws.  Dryden’s  'Juvenal. 
Booth,  n.  f.  [hoed,  Dutch;  bwth ,  Welch.]  A  houfe  built  of 
boards,  or  boughs,  to  be  ufed  for  a  fhort  time. 

The  clothiers  found  means  to  have  all  the  queff  made  of  the 
northern  men,  fuch  as  had  their  booths  Handing  in  the  fair. 

Camden's  Remains. 

Much  mifchief  will  be  done  at  Bartholomew  fair,  by  the  fall 
of  a  booth.  Swift’s  Predictions. 

Bo'otless.  adj.  [from  boot.'] 

1.  Ufelefs;  unprofitable;  unavailing;  without  advantage. 

When  thofe  accurfed  meflengers  of  hell 
Came  to  their  wicked  man,  and  ’gan  tell 
Their  booilefs  pains,  and  ill  fucceeding  night.  Fairy  §>.  b.  i. 
God  did  not  fuller  him,  being  defirous  of  the  light  of  wif- 
dom,  with  booilefs  expence  of  travel,  to  wander  in  darknefs. 

Hooker,  b.  i.  p.  36. 

Boctlefs  fpeed, 

When  cowardice  purfues,  ajid  valour  flies.  Sbahcfpeare. 
Let  him  alone; 

I’ll  follow  him  no  more  with  boctlefs  pray’rs  : 

He  feeks  my  life.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

2.  Without  fuccefs;  perhaps  without  booty  ;  6 hakejpeare  having, 

in  another  place,  ufed  the  word  boot  for  booty.  / 

Thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 

And  fandy  bottom’d  Severn,  have  I  fent 
Him  boctlefs  home,  and  weatherbeaten  back.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 
Bo'oty.  n.  f.  [buyt,  Dutch  ;  but  in,  Fr.] 

1.  Plunder;  pillage;  fpoils  gained  from  the  enemy. 

One  way  a  band  felecSl  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine,  - 
Their  booty.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  xi.  /.  650. 

His  confidence  is  the  hue  and  cry  that  purfues  him  ;  and 
when  he  reckons  that  he  has  gotten  a  booty ,  he  has  only  caught 
a  Tartar.  L’EJlrange. 

For,  fhould  yOu  to  extortion  be  inclin’d, 

Your  cruel  guilt  will  little  booty  find.  Dryden’s  Juv.  fat.  win. 

2.  Things  gotten  by  robbery. 

If  I  had  a  mind  to  bfe  honeft,  I  fee,  fortune  would  not  fuffer 
me  ;  file  drops  booties  in  my  mouth.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 
2.  To  play  booty.  To  play  difhonefilv,  with  an  intent  to  lofe.  The 
French  ufe,  Jefuis  botte ,  when  they  mean  to  fay,  I  will  not  go. 

We  undetifand  what  we  ought  to  do  ;  but  when  we  delibe¬ 
rate,  we  play  booty  againft  ourfelves  :  our  confciences  dired  us 
one  way,  our  corruptions  hurry  us  another.  L’EJlrange. 

I  have  fet  this  argument  in  the  befl:  light,  that  the  ladies  may 
not  think  I  write  booty.  Dryden. 

Bope'ep.  n.f.  [from  bo  and  peep.]  To  look  out,  and  draw  back 
as  if  frighted,  or  with  the  purpofe  to  fright  fome  other. 

Then  they  for  fudden  joy  did  weep, 

And  I  for  forrow  fung. 

That  fuch  a  king  fhould  play  bopeep. 

And  go  the  fools  among. 

Rivers, 

That  ferve  inftead  of  peaceful  barriers, 

To  part  th’  engagements  of  their  warriours. 

Where  both  from  fide  to  fide  may  fkip, 

And  only  encounter  at  bopeep.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  c.  iii. 

There  the  devil  plays  at  bopeep ,  puts  out  his  horns  to  do  mif¬ 
chief,  then  fhrinks  them  back  for  fafety.  Dryden’s  Span.  Friar. 
BORA'CHIO.  n.f.  [borrachoi  Span.]  A  drunkard. 

How  you  ftink  of  wine  !  D’  ye  think  my  niece  will  ever  en¬ 
dure  fuch  a  borachio  !  you’re  an  abfolute  borachio. 

Congreve’ s  Way  of  the  World. 

Bo'rable.  adj.  [from  bore.]  That  may  be  bored. 

Bo'rage.  n.f.  [from  hr  ago,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

The  leaves  are  broad  and  rough;  the  flowers  confift  of  one 
leaf;  are  of  awfieel  fhape,  and  divided  into  five  fegments,  al- 
moft  to  the  bottom,  which  end  in  fharp  points,  like  a  Bar;  the 
apices,  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  are  fharp-pointed,  and  a  1- 
here  together;  the  feeds  are  rough,  and  appear  like  a  viper  s 
head.  This  plant  is  often  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  and  for  a  cool 
tankard  in  the  fummer  time ;  and  the  flowers  are  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicinal  cordials.  ,  ,  Mlllaf 

BO'RAMEZ.  n.f.  The  Scythian  lamb,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Agnus  Scythicus. 

Much  wonder  is  made  of  the  boramez ,  that  fir ange  plant- 
animal,  or  vegetable  lamb  of  Tartary,  which  wolves  delight  to 
feed  on ;  which  hath  the  fhape  of  a  lamb,  affordeth  a  bloody 
juice  upon  breaking,  and  liveth  while  the  plants  be  confirmed 
about  it.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  111.  c.  27- 

BORAX,  n.  J  [borax,  low  Latin.]  An  artificial  fait,  prepared 
from  fal  armoniac,  nitre,  calcined  tartar,  fea fait,  and  alum, 
diffolved  in  wine.  It  is  principally  ufed  to  folder  metals,  and 
fometimes  an  uterine  ingredient  in  medicine. 

Bo'rdel.  n.f.  [ bordeel ,  Teut.  bordel,  Armorick.]  A  brothel; 

a  bawdyhoufe.  .  . 

Making  even  his  own  houfe  a  ftews,  a  bordel,  and  a  lcnooi 
of  lewdnefs,  to  inftil  vice  into  the  unwary  years  of  his  poor 
children.  Swth- 

VoL.  I. 


Shakefp.  King  Lear i 


BO'RDER.  n.  f.  [lord.  Germ,  bord,  Fr.] 

1.  The  outer  part  or  edge  of  any  thing. 

They  have,  of  Paris  work,  looking-glafles,  bordered  with 
broad  borders  of  cryftal,  and  great  counterfeit  precious  Hones. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hi/l.  N°  960. 
The  light  muft  Al  ike  on  the  middle,  and  extend  its  greatell 
clearnefs  on  the  principal  figures;  diminifhing  by  degrees,  as 
it  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  borders.  Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy. 

2.  The  march  or  edge  of  a  country  ;  the  confine. 

If  a  prince  keep  his  refidence  on  the  border  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  the  remote  parts  will  rebel ;  but  if  he  make  the  centre 
his  feat,  he  fhall  eafily  keep  them  in  obedience.  Spenfer. 

3.  The  outer  part  of  a  garment,  generally  adorned  with  needle¬ 
work,  or  ornaments. 

4.  A  bank  raifed  round  a  garden,  and  fet  with  flowers ;  a  nar¬ 
row  rank  of  herbs  or  flowers. 

There  he  arriving,  round  about  doth  fly 
From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  other  border. 

And  takes  furvey,  with  curious  bufy  eye. 

Of  every  flower  and  herb  there  fet  in  order.  SpenfeAs  Muiop. 

All  with  a  '-order  of  rich  fruit  trees  crown’d, 

Whofe  loaded  branches  hide  the  lofty  mound  ; 

Such  various  wavs  the  fpacious  alleys  lead. 

My  doubtful  mufe  knows  not  what  path  to  tread.  Waller. 
To  Bo'rder.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  confine  upon  ;  to  touch  fomething  elfe  at  the  fide  or  edge. 

It  b-rdereth  upon  the  province  of  Croatia,  which,  in  time 
paft,  was  continual  wars  with  the  Turks  garrifons. 

Knolles’ s  Hi/lory  of  the  Turks. 
Virtue  and  Honour  had  their  temples  bordering  on  each 
other,  and  are  fometimes  both  on  the  fame  coin.  Addifon. 

2.  To  approach  nearly  to. 

All  wit,  which  borders  upon  profanenefs,  and  makes  bold 
with  thofe  things  to  which  the  greateft  reverence  is  due,  de- 
ferves  to  be  branded  with  folly.  Tillotfon. 

To  Bo'rder.  v.  a. 

1.  To  adorn  with  a  border  of  ornaments. 

2.  To  reach  ;  to  touch  ;  to  confine  upon. 

Sheba  and  Raamah  are  thofe  parts  of  Arabia,  Which  border 
the  fea  called  the  Perfian  gulf.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory. 

Bo'rderer.  n.f.  [from  border.]  He  that  dwells  on  the  bor¬ 
ders,  extreme  parts,  or  confines. 

They  of  thofe  marches,  gracious  fovereign  ! 

Shall  be  a  wall  fufficient  to  defend 

Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
An  ordinary  horfe  will  carry  two  facks  of  fand  ;  and,  of 
fuch,  the  borderers  on  the  fea  do  beftow  fixty,  at  leaft  in  every 
acre  ;  but  moft  hufbands  double  that  number.  Carew’ s  Survey. 
The  eafieft  to  be  drawn 
To  our  fociety,  and  to  aid  the  war ; 

The  rather  for  their  feat,  being  next  bord’ rers 
On  Italy  ;  and  that  they  abound  with  horfe.  B.  Johnf.  Catil. 
The  king  of  Scots  in  perfon,  with  Perkin  in  his  company, 
entered  with  a  great  army,  though  it  chiefly  confifted  of  bor¬ 
derers,  being  raifed  fomewhat  fuddenly.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Volga’s  ftream 

Sends  oppofite,  in  fhaggy  armour  clad. 

Her  borderers  ;  on  mutual  {laughter  bent. 

They  rend  their  countries.  Philips. 

To  Bo'rdrage.  v.n.  [from  border.]  To  plunder  the  borders. 
Long  time  in  peace  his  realm  eftablifhed. 

Yet  oft  annoy’d  with  fundry  bordragings 
Of  neighbour  Scots,  and  foreign  fcatterlings.  Fairy  JL  b.  ii. 
To  BORE.  v.  a.  [bopian,  Sax.]  To  pierce  in  a  hole. 

I’ll  believe  as  foon, 

This  whole  earth  may  be  bor’d ;  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep.  Shakep.  Midfum.  Night’s  Dr. 
Mulberries  will  be  fairer,  if  you  bore  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
through,  and  thruft,  into  the  places  bored,  wedges  of  fome  hot 
trees.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hif.  N°  456. 

Take  the  barrel  of  a  long  gun,  perfectly  bored,  and  fet  it  up¬ 
right,  and  take  a  bullet  exactly  fit  for  it ;  and  then  if  you  fuck 
at  the  mouth  of  the  barrel  never  fo  gently,  the  bullet  will  come 
up  fo  forcibly,  that  it  will  hazard  the  ftriking  out  your  teeth. 

Digby  on  Bodies. 

But  Capys,  and  the  graver  fort,  thought  fit 
The  Greeks  fufpedfed  prefent  to  commit 
To  feas  or  flames  ;  at  leaft,  to  fearch  and  bore 
The  fides,  and  what  that  fpace  contains  t’explore.  Denham . 
Thefe  diminutive  caterpillars  are  able,  by  degrees,  to  pierce 
or  bore  their  way  into  a  tree,  with  very  fmall  holes ;  which,  af¬ 
ter  they  are  fully  entered,  grow  together.  Kay: 

Confider,  reader,  what  fatigues  I  ve  known. 

What  riots  feen,  what  buftling  crouds  I  her  cl. 

How  oft  I  crofs’d  where  carts  and  coaches  roar  d.  Gay. 
To  Bore.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  hole. 

A  man  may  make  an  inftrumentto  bore  a  hole  an  inch  wide* 
or  half  an  inch,  and  fo  lefs ;  not  to  bore  a  hole  of  a  foot. 

Wilkins’s  Mathematical  Magic k l 

2.  To  pufh  forward  towards  a  certain  point. 

3  K  Thofe 
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Thofe  milk  paps, 

That  through  the  window  lawn  bore  at  men’s  eyes* 

Arc  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ.  Shakefp.  Timor. 

Nor  fouthward  to  the  raining  regions  run  ; 

But  boring  to  the  weft,  and  hov’ring  there, 

With  gaping  mouths  they  draw  prolifick  air.  Dryden. 

To  Bore.  v.  n.  [with  larriers.j  Is  when  a  horfe  carries  his  nofe 
near  the  ground.  Diet. 

Bore,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  hole  made  by  boring. 

Into  hollow  engines  long  and  round. 

Thick  ramm’d,  at  th*  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated,  and  infuriate.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loji ,  b.  vi. 

We  took  a  cylindrical  pipe  of  glafs,  whole  bore  was  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Beyle. 

2.  The  inftrument  with  which  a  hole  is  bored. 

So  (hall  that  hole  be  fit  for  the  file,  or  fquare  bore ,  if  the  eu- 
riofityof  your  propofed  work  cannot  allow  it  to  pafs  without 
filing.  Moxori s  Mechanical  ExerciJes. 

3.  The  fize  of  any  hole. 

Our  careful  monarch  ftands  in  perfon  by, 

This  new-caft  cannon’s  firmnefs  to  explore ; 

'l  he  ftrength  of  big-corn’d  powder  loves  to  try, 

And  ball  and  cartridge  forts  for  every  bore.  Dryden. 

It  will  beft  appear  in  the  bores  of  wind  inftruments  ;  there¬ 
fore  caufe  pipes  to  be  made  with  a  fingle,  double,  and  fo  on,  to 
a  fextuple  bore ;  and  mark  what  tone  every  one  giveth.  Bacon,. 
Bore.  The  preterite  of  bear. 

The  father  bore  it  with  undaunted  foul. 

Like  one  who  durft  his  deftiny  controul ; 

Yet  with  becoming  grief  he  bore  his  part, 

Refign’d  his  fon,  but  not  refign’d  his  heart.  Dryden. 

’Twas  my  fate 

'Fo  kill  my  father,  and  pollute  his  bed. 

By  marrying  her  who  bore  me.  Dryden  and  Lee’s  OEdipus. 
Bo’real.  adj.  \borealis ,  Lat.]  Northern. 

Crete’s  ample  fields  diminifh  to  our  eye  ; 

Before  the  boreal  blafts  the  veffels  fly.  Pope's  OdyJJey. 

BOREAS.  n.f.  [Lat.]  The  north  wind. 

Boreas ,  and  Casrias,  and  Argeftas  loud, 

And  Thrafcias,  rend  the  woods,  and  feas  up-turn. 

Milton’ s  Paradife  Loft)  b.  x.  /.  69  9. 
Bo'ree.  n.f.  A  kind  of  dance. 

Dick  could  neatly  dance  a  jig. 

But  Tom  was  beft  at  borees.  Swift. 

Bo  rer,  n.  f.  [from  bore.']  A  piercer ;  an  inftrument  to  make 
holes  with. 

The  mafter-bricklayer  muft  try  all  the  foundations,  with  a 
berer ,  fuch  as  well-diggers  ufe,  to  try  what  ground  they  have. 

Moxon’s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 
Born.  The  participle  paffive  of  bear. 

Their  charge  was  always  born  by  the  queen,  and  duly  paid 
cut  of  the  exchequer.  Bacon. 

The  great  men  were  enabled  to  opprefs  their  inferiours;  and 
their  followers  were  lorn  out  and  countenanced  in  wicked  ac¬ 
tions.  Sir  John  Davies  on  Ireland, 

Upon  fome  occafions,  Clodius  may  be  bold  and  infolent, 
born  away  by  his  paflion.  Swift. 

To  be  Born.  v.  n.  paff.  [derived  from  the  word  to  bear ,  in  the 
fenfe  of  bringing  forth ;  as,  my  mother  bore  me  twenty  years 
ago ;  or,  I  was  bern  twenty  years  ago.] 

1.  To  come  into  life. 

When  we  are  born ,  we  cry,  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  ftage  of  fools.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Nor  nature’s  law  with  frui-tlefs  forrow  mourn. 

But  die,  O  mortal  man  !  for  thou  waft  born.  Prior. 

All  that  are  born  into  the  world,  are  furrounded  with  bodies, 
that  perpetually  and  diverfly  affedl  them.  Locke. 

2.  It  is  ufually  fpoken  with  regard  to  circumftances  ;  as,  he  was 
born  a  prince ;  he  was  born  to  empire;  he  wa$  born  for  great- 
nefs ;  that  is,  formed  at  the  birth. 

The  ftranger  that  dwelleth  with  you,  fhall  be  unto  you  as 
one  born  among  you,  and  thou  Ihalt  love  him  as  thyfelf. 

Levit.  xix.  34. 

Yet  man  is  lorn  unto  trouble,  as  the  fparks  fly  upward. 

Job ,  v.  7. 

A  friend  loveth  at  all  times,  and  a  brother  is  born  for  adver- 
fity.  Prov.  xvii.  1 7. 

The  new  born  babe  by  nurfes  overlaid.  Dryden. 

Either  of  you  knights  may  well  deferve 
A  princefs  born  ;  and  fuch  is  fhe  you  ferve.  Dryden’ s  Fab. 

Two  riling  crefts  his  royal  head  adorn  ; 

Born  from  a  god,  himfelf  to  godhead  born.  Dryden’ s  Ain. 

Both  muft  alike  from  heav’n  derive  their  light ; 

Thcfe  burn  to  judge,  as  well  as  thofe  to  write.  Pope. 

hor  all  mankind  alike  require  their  grace ; 

All  born  to  want;  a  miferable  race  !  Pope’s  Odyffey, 

I  was  born  to  a  good  eftate,  although  it  now  turneth  to  little 
account.  Swift’s  Story  of  an  injured  Lady. 

Their  lands  are  let  to  lords,  who  never  defigned  to  be  te¬ 
nants,  naturally  murmur  at  the  payment  of  rents,  as  a  fub- 
ferviency  they  were  not  born  to.  Swift. 
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3.  It  has  ufually  the  particle  of  before  the  mother. 

Be  bloody,  bold,  and  refolute,  laugh  to  fcorn 
The  pow’r  of  man ;  for  none  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

I  being  born  of  my  father’s  firft  wife,  and  fhe^his  third,  fhe 
converfes  with  me  rather  like  a  daughter  than  a  fifter.  Tatler. 
Bo'rough.  n.  J.  [boyhoe,  Saxon.] 

1.  It  fignified  anciently  a  furety,  or  a  man  bound  for  others. 

A  borough ,  as  I  here  ufe  it,  and  as  the  old  laws  ftill  ufe,  is 
not  a  borough  town,  that  is,  a  franchifed  town;  but  a  main 
pledge  of  an  hundred  free  perfons,  therefore  called  a  free  bo- 
rough ,  or,  as  you  fay,  francplegium.  For  berth,  in  old  Saxon, 
ftgnifieth  a  pledge  or  furety ;  and  yet  it  is  fo  ufed  with  us  in 
fome  ipceches,  as  Chaucer  faith,  St.  John  to  Borch ;  that  is,  for 
affurance  and  warranty.  Spenfer’s  Ireland. 

2.  A  town  with  a  corporation. 

Bo'rough  Englijh ,  is  a  cuftomary  defeent  of  lands  or  tenements, 
whereby,  in  all  places  where  this  cuftom  holds,  lands  and  te¬ 
nements  defeend  to  the  youngeft  fon  j  or,  if  the  owner  have 
no  iflue,  to  his  youngeft  brother.  Cowel. 

Bo'rrel.  n.f.  [it  is  explained  by  Junius  without  etymology.] 
A  mean  fellow. 

Siker  thou  fpeak’ft  like  a  lewd  forrel. 

Of  heaven,  to  deemen  fo  : 

Howbe  I  am  but  rude  and  barrel, 

Yet  nearer  ways  I  know.  Spenfer’s  Pa/1. 

To  BORROW,  v.  a.  [ borgen ,  Dutch  ;  bopgian,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  take  fomething  from  another  upon  credit. 

He  borroived  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englifhman,  and  fwore 
he  would  pay  him  again  when  he  was  able. 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king’s  tribute,  and  that 
upon  our  lands  and  vineyards.  Neh.  v.  4. 

2.  To  afk  of  another  the  ufe  of  fomething  for  a  time. 

Then  he  faid,  go,  borrow  thee  veffels  abroad  of  all  thy  neigh¬ 
bours.  .  2  Kings ,  iv.  3. 

Where  darknefs  and  furprize  made  conqueft  cheap  ! 
Where  virtue  borrowed  the  arms  of  chance, 

And  ftruck  a  random  blow  I  Dryden’ s  Span.  Friar. 

3.  To  take  fomething  of  another. 

A  borrow’d  title  haft  thou  bought  too  dear; 

Why  didft  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ?  Sh.  H.  IV. 
They  may  borrow  fomething  of  inftru&ion  even  from  their 
paft  guilt.  Decay  of  Piety. 

I  was  engaged  in  the  tranflation  of  Virgil,  from  whom  I  have 
borrowed  only  two  months.  Dryden’ s  Dufrefn. 

Thefe  verbal  figns  they  fometimes  borrow  from  others,  and 
fometimes  make  themfelves ;  as  one  may  obferve  amono-  the 
new  names  children  give  to  things.  Locke. 

Some  perfons  of  bright  parts  have  narrow  remembrance;  for 
having  riches  of  their  own,  they  are  not  folicitous  to  borrow. 

Watts’ s  Improvement  of  the  Mind* 

4.  To  ufe  as  one’s  own,  though  not  belonging  to  one. 

Unkind  and  cruel,  to  deceive  your  fon 
In  borrow’d  (hapes,  and  his  embrace  to  fhun.  Dryden’ s  JEn. 
Bo'rrow.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  thing  borrowed. 

Yet  of  your  royal  prefence  I’ll  adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.  Shakefp.  Winter’ s Tale. 

Borrower,  n.f.  [from  borrow.] 
j .  He  that  borrows  ;  he  that  takes  money  upon  truft. 

His  talk  is  of  nothing  but  of  his  poverty,  for  fear  belike  left 
I  mould  have  proved  a  young  borrozver.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 

For  loan  oft  lofes  both  itfelf  and  friend. 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  hufbandiy.  Hamlet. 

Go  not,  my  horfe,  the  better  ; 

I  muft  become  a  borrower  of  the  night 

For  a  dark  hour  or  twain.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

But  you  invert  the  cov’nants  of  her  truft. 

And  harlhly  deal,  like  an  ill  borrower , 

With  that  which  you  receiv’d  on  other  terms.  Milton. 

2.  He  that  takes  what  is  another’s,  and  ufes  it  as  his  own. 

Some  fay,  that  I  am  a  great  borrower ;  however,  none  of  my 
creditors  have  challenged  me  for  it.  Pope. 

Boscage,  n.f  \bofcage ,  Fr.]  Wood,  or  woodlands;  repre- 
fentation  of  woods. 

We  bent  our  courfe  thither,  where  we  faw  the  appearance  of 
land  ;  and,  the  next  day,  we  might  plainly  difeern  that  it  was 
a  land  flat  to  our  fight,  and  full  of  bofeage ,  which  made  it  Ihew 
the  more  dark.  _  Bacon’s  N.  Atlantis. 

Chearful  paintings  in  feafting  and  banqueting  rooms ;  graver 
ftories  in  galleries ;  landfkips  and  bcfcagc ,  and  fucb  wild  works, 
in  open  terraces,  or  fummer-houfes.  IVotton . 

Bo'sky.  adj.  [ bofque ,  Fr.]  Woody. 

And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  do’ft  crown 
My  bofky  acres,  and  my  unfhrub’d  down.  Shakefp.  Tempejf. 

I  know  each  land,  and  every  alley  green, 

Dingle,  or  bulhy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 

And  every  bofky  bourn  from  fide  to  fide.  Milton, 

BO  SOM.  n.  J.  [boyme,  boyom,  Saxon.] 

1.  I  he  embrace  of  the  arms  holding  any  thing  to  the  breaft. 
a.  The  breaft;  the  heart. 

Our 


BOS 


BOX 


Our  good  old  friend. 

Lay  comforts  to  your  bofom  ;  and  beftow 

Your  needful  counfel  to  our  bufinclles.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

3.  The  inclofure. 

Unto  laws  thus  made  and  received  by  a  whole  church,  they 
which  live  within  the  bofom  of  that  church,  muft  not  think  it  a 
matter  indifferent,  either  to  yield,  or  not  to  yield,  obedience. 

Hooker ,  b.  ii. 

4.  The  folds  of  the  drefs  that  cover  the  bread. 

Put  now  thy  hand  into  thy  befom  ;  and  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  bofom  :  and  when  he  took  it  out,  behold  his  hand  was  le¬ 
prous  as  fnow.  Exodus ,  iv.  6. 

5.  The  tender  affecSlions  ;  kindnefs  ;  favour. 

Whofe  age  has  charms  in  it,  whole  title  more. 

To  pluck  the  common  bofoms  on  his  fide.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 

To  whom  the  great  Creator  thus  reply ’d  : 

O  Son,  in  whom  my  foul  hath  chief  delight ; 

Son  of  my  bofom ,  Son  who  art  alone 

My  word,  my  wifdom,  and  effectual  might.  Par.  LoJly  b.  iii, 

6.  Inclination  ;  defire. 

If  you  can  pace  your  wifdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  could  with  it  go. 

You  (hall  have  your  bofo?n  on  this  wretch. 

Sbakefp.  Meafure  for  Mcafure. 
Bosom,  in  eompofition,  implies  intimacy ;  confidence ;  a  (ond- 
nefs. 

No  more  that  thane  of  Cawder  fhall  deceive 
Our  bofom-int’ reji ;  go,  pronounce  his  death.  Macbetb. 

This  Antonio, 

Being  the  bofom-lover  of  my  lord, 

Muft  needs  be  like  my  lord.  Sbakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Thofe  domeftick  traitors,  bfom-thieves , 

Whom  cuftom  hath  call’d  wives ;  the  readied:  helps 
To  betray  the  heady  hufbands,  rob  the  eafy. 

Ben.  Johnfon's  Catiline. 
He  fent  for  his  bofom- friends,  with  whom  he  moft  confidently 
confulted,  and  fhewed  the  paper  to  them ;  the  contents  where¬ 
of  he  could  not  conceive.  Clarendon. 

The  fourth  privilege  of  friendlhip  is  that  which  is  here  fpe- 
cified  in  the  text,  a  communication  of  fecrets.  A  bofom-fecret , 
and  a  bofom-friend ,  are  ufually  put  together.  South. 

She  who  was  a  bofom-friend  of  her  royal  miftrefs,  he  calls  an 
infolent  woman,  the  word:  of  her  fex.  Addifon’s  Whig  Exam. 
To  Bo'som.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  inclofe  in  the  bofom. 

Bofom  up  my  counfel  ; 

You’ll  find  it  wholefome.  Sbakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

I  do  not  think  my  filler  fo  to  feek, 

Or  fo  unprincipl’d  in  virtue’s  book, 

And  the  fweet  peace  that  bofoms  goodnefs  ever.  Milton . 

2.  To  conceal  in  privacy. 

The  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  flow’rs, 

That  open  now  their  choiceft  bofom  d  fmells, 

Referv’d  for  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  ftore.  Par.  Loft^  b.  v. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  fees, 

Befom’ d  high  in  tufted  trees, 

Where  perhaps  fome  beauty  lies, 

The  cynofure  of  neighbouring  eyes.  Milton. 

To  happy  convents,  bofom  d  deep  in  vines, 

Where  dumber  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines.  Pope. 

Bo'son.  n.  f.  [corrupted  from  boatfuuain.~\ 

The  barks  upon  the  billows  ride. 

The  mailer  will  not  ftay  ; 

The  merry  bofon  from  his  fide 
His  whiffle  takes,  to  check  and  chide 
The  ling’ring  lad’s  delay.  Dryden's  Albion. 

Boss,  n.f  [ boffe ,  Fr.] 

1.  A  dud;  an  ornament  raifed  above  the  reft  of  the  work ;  a 
Alining  prominence. 

What  dignifies  beauty,  ftrength,  youth,  fortune,  embroidered 
furniture,  or  gaudy  bojfes  ?  <  L'EJlrange. 

This  ivory  was  intended  for  the  bojfes  of  a  bridle,  was  laid  up 
for  a  prince,  and  a  woman  of  Caria  or  Maeonia  dyed  it. 

Pope's  Notes  on  Iliad. 

2.  The  part  rifing  in  the  midft  of  any  thing. 

He  runneth  upon  him,  even  on  his  neck,  upon  the  thick 
bojfes  of  his  bucklers.  Job>  xv.  26. 

3.  A  thick  body  of  any  kind. 

A  bofs  made  of  wood,  with  an  iron  hook,  to  hang  on  the 
laths  or  on  a  ladder,  in  which  the  labourer  puts  the  mortar  at 
the  britches  of  the  tiles.  Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

If  a  clofe  appulfc  be  made  by  the  lips,  then  is  framed  M  ;  if 
by  the  bofs  of  the  tongue  to  the  pajate,  near  the  throat,  then  K. 

Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

Bo'ssace.  n.f.  [in  architecture.]  ...  . 

j.  Any  Hone  that  has  a  projedlure,  and  is  laid  in  a  place  in  a 
building,  to  be  afterwards  carved. 

2.  Ruftick  work,  which  confifts  of  ftones,  which  feem  to  advance 
beyond  the  naked  of  a  building,  by  reafon  of  indentures  or 
channels  left  in  the  joinings :  thefe  are  chiefly  in  the  corners 
of  edifices,  and  called  ruftick  quoins.  Builder's  Dift. 

JBo'svel.  n.  f  A  fpecies  of  crowfoot  ;  which  fee. 


Bota'nic  al.  7  adj.  [from  an  herb.]  Relating  to  herbs » 

Bota'nick.  f  (killed  in  herbs. 

Some  botanical  criticks  tell  us,  the  poets  have  not  rightly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  in  metamotphofing  the  lifters 
of  Phaeton  into  poplars.  Aeldifon  on  Italy. 

Bo'tanist.  n.f  [from  botany.]  One  (killed  in  plants  j  one 
who  (ludies  the  various  fpecies  of  plants. 

The  uliginous  lacteous  matter,  taken  notice  of  by  that  dili¬ 
gent  botanijf  was  only  a  collection  of  corals.  Woodward. 

Then  fpring  the  living  herbs,  beyond  the  power 
Of  botanijl  to  number  up  their  tribes.  Thomfon’s  Spring. 

BotanoLog  y.  n.f.  [/3oTawAoyi«.]  A  difeourie  upon  plants.  D. 

BO'TANY.  n.f  [from  jSstw*’,  an  herb.]  Thefcience  of  plants  ; 
that  pait  of  natural  hiftory  which  relates  to  vegetables. 

BOTA’RGO.  n.f  [ botarga ,  Span.]  A  relifhing  fort  of  food* 
made  of  the  roes  of  the  mullet  fifh  ;  much  ufed  on  the  coafts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  as  an  incentive  to  drink.  Chambers c 

BOTCH,  n.  f  [ bozza ,  pronounced  botza ,  Ital.] 

1.  A  fwelling,  or  eruptive  difcolorationof  the  (kin. 

I  ime,  which  rots  all,  and  makes  botches  pox* 

And,  plodding  on,  muft  make  a  calf  an  ox, 

Plath  made  a  lawyer.  Donne. 

Botches  and  blains  muft  all  his  flefti  imhofs. 

And  all  his  people.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xii.  /.  180. 
It  proves  far  more  incommodious,  which,  if  it  were  propelled 
in  boils,  botches ,  or  ulcers,  as  in  the  feurvy,  would  rather  con¬ 
duce  to  health.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

2.  A  part  in  any  work  ill  finifhed,  fo  as  to  appear  worfe  than  the 
reft. 


With  him, 

To  leave  no  rubs  or  botches  in  the  work, 

Fleance,  his  fon,  muft  embrace  the  fate.  Sbakefp.  Macbeth . 

3.  An  adfeititious,  adventitious  part  clumfily  added. 

If  both  thofe  words  are  not  notorious  botches ,  I  am  much  de¬ 
ceived  5  though  the  French  tranflator  thinks  otherways. 

Dry  den's  Dedication ,  ALncid. 

A  comma  ne’er  could  claim 
A  place  in  any  Britifh  name ; 

Yet,  making  here  a  perfect  boichi 

Thrufts  your  poor  vowel  from  his  notch.  Swift. 

To  Botch,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  mend  or  patch  cloaths  clumfily. 

Their  coats,  from  botching  newly  brought,  are  torn.  Dryden „ 

2.  To  mend  any  thing  awkwardly. 

To  botch  up  what  th’  had  torn  and  rent. 

Religion  and  the  government.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  c.  in 

3.  To  put  together  unsuitably,  or  unfkiifully ;  to  make  up  of  un¬ 
datable  pieces. 

Go  with  me  to  my  houfe, 

And  hear  thou  there,  how  many  fruitlefs  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch’d  up,  that  thou  thereby 
May  fmile  at  this.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night, 

Her  fpeech  is  nothing. 

Yet  the  unfhaped  ufe  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ;  they  aim  at  it, 

And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts.  Hamlet. 

For  treafon  botch’d  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane  ; 

Rhime  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck.  Dry  dens 

4.  To  mark  with  botches. 

Young  Hylas,  botch’d  with  (tains  too  foul  to  name. 

In  cradle  here  renews  his  youthful  frame.  Garth’s  Difpenf. 
Bo'tcher.  n.f.  [from  botch.'}  A  mender  of  old  cloaths;  the 
fame  to  a  taylor  as  a  cobler  to  a  fhoemaker. 

He  was  a  botcher’ s  prentice  in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was 
whipt  for  getting  the  (heriff’s  fool  with  child. 

Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 
Botchers  left  old  cloaths  in  the  lurch, 

And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  church.  Mudibras ,  c.  ii. 

BoTcriy.  adj.  [from  botchj  Marked  with  botches. 

And  thofe  boils  did  run — fay  fo — Did  not  the  general  run  ? 
Were  not  that  a  botchy  fore  ?  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejf. 

Bote.  n.f.  [bote,  Sax.  a  word  now  out  of  ufe.] 

1 .  A  compenfation  of  amends  for  a  man  (lain,  which  is  bound 
to  another.  Cowel . 

1.  It  was  ufed  for  any  payment. 

Both;  adj.  [batu,  batj?a,  Sax.]  The  two ;  as  well  the  one  as 
the  other.  Et  I’iin  Gf  l’ autre,  Fr.  It  is  ufed  only  of  two. 

And  the  next  day,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  he  was  kept 
by  our  party.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Mofes  and  the  prophets,  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  were  in  their 
times  all  preachers  of  God’s  truth  ;  fome  by  word,  fome  by 
Writing;  fome  by  both.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  19, 

Which  of  them  (hall  I  take  ? 

Both  ?  one  ?  or  neither  ?  neither  can  be  enjoy’d. 

If  both  remain  alive.  Shakefp .  King  Lears 

Two  lovers  cannot  (hare  a  Angle  bed  j 
As  therefore  both  are  equal  in  degree* 

The  lot  of  both  he  left  to  delliny.  Drydctfs  Fables. 

A  Venus  and  a  Helen  have  bceft  feen. 

Both  perjur’d  wives,  the  goddefs  and  the  queen.  Granville. 
Both.  conj.  [from  the  adjective.]  As  well;  it  ha#  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  and  to  correfpond  with  it. 

5  Both 


BOT 

Both  the  boy  v/as  worthy  to  be  prais’d, 

2nd  Stimichon  has  often  made  me  long, 

To  hear,  like  him,  fo  foft,  fo  fweet  a  fong.  Drydens  Pafl. 

Bo'tryoid.  adj.  [f3o]§voacir,r.]  Having  the  form  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes. 

The  outfide  is  thick  fet  with  botryoid  efflorefcencies,  or  fmall 
knobs,  yellow,  bluifli,  and  purple  ;  all  of  a  finning  metallick 
hue.  Woodward  of  Foffils. 

Bots.  n.f  [ without  a  ftngular. ]  A  fpecies  of  fmall  worms  in  the 
entrails  of  horles  ;  anfwering,  perhaps,  to  the  afcarides  in  hu¬ 
man  bodies. 

Peafe  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog,  and  that  is  the 
next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bots  :  this  houfe  is  turned  up- 
fide  down  fince  Robin  the  oftler  died.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV .  p.  i, 
BOTTLE,  n.f  [bouteille,  Fr.j 

1.  A  fmall  veffel  of  glafs,  or  other  matter,  with  a  narrow  mouth, 
to  put  liquour  in. 

The  fhepherd’s  homely  curds, 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle , 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince’s  delicates.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 
Many  have  a  manner,  after  other  men’s  fpeech,  to  {hake 
their  heads.  A  great  officer  would  fay,  it  was  as  men  {hake  a 
bottle ,  to  fee  if  there  was  any  wit  in  their  heads,  or  no.  Bacon. 

Then  if  thy  ale  in  glafs  thou  wouldft  confine. 

Let  thy  clean  bottle  be  entirely  dry.  King's  Molly  of  Mount. 
He  threw  into  the  enemy’s  fhips  earthen  bottles  filled  with 
ferpents,  which  put  the  crew  in  dilorder,  and  made  them  fly. 

Arbnthnot  on  Coins. 

ft.  A  quantity  of  wine  ufually  put  into  a  bottle  ;  a  quart. 

Sir,  you  (hall  ftay,  and  take  t’other  bottle.  Sped.  N°  462. 

3.  A  quantity  of  hay  or  grafs  bundled  up. 

Methinks  I  have  a  great  defire  to  a  bottle  of  hay  ;  good  hay, 
fweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow.  Shakefp.  Midfum.  Night’s  Dream. 

But  I  fhould  wither  in  one  day,  and  pafs 
To  a  lock  of  hay,  that  am  a  bottle  of  grafs.  Donne. 

To  Bo'ttle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  inclofe  in  bottles. 
You  may  have  it  a  moft:  excellent  cyder  royal,  to  drink  or  to 
bottle.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

When  a  hogfhead  of  wine  is  to  be  bottled  off,  wafh  your 
bottles  immediately  before  you  begin  ;  but  be  fure  not  to  drain 
them.  Swift's  Directions  to  the  Butler. 

Bo'ttle  is  often  compounded  with  other  words;  as,  bottle-friend , 
a  drinking  friend ;  botile-companion. 

Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  bi  tile-companion,  has  been  the  di- 
verfion  of  his  friends.  Addifon.  Sped.  N°  89. 

Bo'ttleflower.  n.f.  [ cyanus ,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

It  hath  a  fquamofe  hairy  calyx  ;  the  difk  of  the  flower  is  al- 
moft  plain,  but  the  outer  florets,  round  the  borders,  are  large, 
tubulous,  and  deeply  cut  in  ;  thefe  outer  florets  are  always  bar¬ 
ren  ;  but  the  inner  florets  have  a  Angle  naked  feed  fucceeding 
each.  The  fpecies  are,  1 .  The  greater  broad-leaved  blue-bottle , 
commonly  called  globe-flower.  1.  The  greater  narrow-leaved 
blue  bottle,  ox  globe-flower.  3.  The  purple  fweet  fultan.  4.  Corn- 
bottle,  with  a  white  flower.  The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  a- 
biding  plants,  which  increafe  greatly  by  their  creeping  roots. 
Th 0  fweet  fultansvcWX  begin  to  flower,  and  continue  till  thefroft 
prevents  them.  The  corn-bottles  were  alfo  annuals,  which,  for 
the  diverfity  of  their  flowers,  were  propagated  in  gardens  ;  but 
of  late  years  they  are  almoft  excluded.  Millar. 

Bo'ttlescrew.  n.f.  [from  bottle  and ferew.]  A  ferew  to  pull 
out  the  cork. 

A  good  butler  always  breaks  off  the  point  of  his  bottlefcrew 
in  two  days,  by  trying  which  is  hardeft,  the  point  of  the  ferew, 
or  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Swift. 

BOTTOM,  n.f.  [botrn,  Saxon  j  bodem ,  Germ.] 

j.  The  loweft  part  of  any  thing. 

2.  The  ground  under  the  water. 

Shallow  brooks  that  flow’d  fo  clear. 

The  bottom  did  the  top  appear.  Dryden. 

3.  The  foundation ;  the  ground-work. 

On  this  fuppofition  my  reafonings  proceed,  and  cannot  be 
affedted  by  objections  which  are  far  from  being  built  on  the 
fame  bottom.  Atterbury. 

4.  A  dale;  a  valley;  a  low  ground. 

In  the  purlieus  ftands  a  fheep-cote. 

Weft  of  this  place ;  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom. 

Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 
On  both  the  ftiores  of  that  fruitful  bottom ,  which  I  have  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  marks  of  ancient  edifices. 

Addifon  on  Italy. 

Equal  convexity  could  never  be  feen :  the  inhabitants  of 
fuch  an  earth  could  have  only  the  profpedt  of  a  little  circular 
plane,  which  would  appear  to  have  an  acclivity  on  all  Aides  ;  fo 
that  every  man  would  fancy  himfelf  the  loweft,  and  that  he  al¬ 
ways  dwelt  and  moved  in  a  bottom.  Bentley. 

5.  The  part  moft  remote  from  the  view;  the  deepeft  part. 

His  propofals  and  arguments  fhould  with  freedom  be  exa¬ 
mined  to  the  bottom ,  that,  if  there  be  any  miftake  in  them,  no 
body  may  be  milled  by  his  reputation.  Locke. 

6.  Bound;  limit. 

But  there’s  no  bottom ,  none. 

In  my  voluptuoufnefs.  Shakefp.  Macbeth, 
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7.  The  utmoft  extent  or  profundity  of  any  man’s  capacity,  whe¬ 
ther  deep  or  {hallow. 

As  I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  thefe  juftices :  I  do  fee  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Juftice  Shallow  :  how  fubjedf  we  old  men  are  to  the  vie* 
of  lying  !  Shakefp  Henry  IV.  p.  ii; 

8.  The  laft  refort;  the  remoteft  caufe ;  firft  motion. 

He  wrote  many  things  which  are  not  publifiied  in  his  name  } 
and  was  at  the  bottom  of  many  excellent  counfels,  in  Which  hd 
did  not  appear.  Addifon , 

9.  A  fhip  ;  a  veffel  for  navigation. 

A  bawbling  veffel  was  he  captain  of. 

With  which,  fuch  fcathful  grapple  did  he  make 

With  the  moft  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet.  Shakefp.  T.  Night. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trufted ; 

Nor  to  one  place.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

W e  have  memory,  not  of  one  fhip  that  ever  returned,  and 
but  of  thirteen  perfons  only,  at  leveral  times,  that  chofe  to  re¬ 
turn  in  our  bottoms.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

He’s  a  foolilh  feaman. 

That  when  his  fhip  is  finking,  will  not 
Unlade  his  hopes  into  another  bottom.  Denharns  Sophy. 

He  puts  to  fea  upon  his  own  bottom ;  holds  the  ftern  himfelf ; 
and  now,  if  ever,  we  may  expedt  new  difeoveries.  Norris « 

He  fpreads  his  canvas,  with  his  pole  he  fteers. 

The  freights  of  flitting  ghofts  in  his  thin  bottom  bears.  Dryd. 

10.  A  chance ;  an  adventure;  or  fecurity. 

He  began  to  fay,  that  himfelf  and  the  prince  were  too  much 
to  venture  in  one  bottom.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

We  are  embarked  with  them  on  the  fame  bottom,  and  muft 
be  partakers  of  their  happinefs  or  mifery.  Sped.  N°  273. 

11.  A  baft  of  thread  wound  up  together. 

This  whole  argument  will  be  like  bottoms  of  thread,  clofe 
wound  up.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

The  filkworms  finifti  their  bottoms  in  about  fifteen  days. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Each  Chriftmas  they  accounts  did  clear. 

And  wound  their  bottom  round  the  year.  Prior. 

12.  Bottom  of  a  lane.  The  loweft  end. 

13.  Bottom  of  beer.  The  grounds,  or  dregs. 

To  Bo'ttom.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  build  upon  ;  to  fix  upon  as  afupport. 

They  may  have  fomething  of  obfeurity,  as  being  bottomed 
upon,  and  fetched  from  the  true  nature  of  the  things.  Hale. 

Pride  has  a  very  ftrong  foundation  in  the  mind  ;  it  is  bottomed 
upon  felf-love.  Collier  on  Pride. 

t  The  grounds  upon  which  we  bettom  our  feafoning,  are  but 
a  part ;  fomething  is  left  out,  which  fhould  go  into  the  reckon¬ 
ing.  _  Locke w 

Every  adfion  is  fuppofed  to  be  bottomed  upon  fome  principle. 

Atterbury. 

2.  To  wind  upon  fomething  ;  to  twift  thread  round  fomething. 

Therefore,  as  you  unwind  your  love  for  him. 

Left  it  fhould  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none. 

You  muft  provide  to  bettom  it  on  me.  Shakefp.  T.  G.  ofVer. 

To  Bo'ttom.  v.  n.  To  reft  upon  as  its  fupport. 

Find  out  upon  what  foundation  any  propofition,  advanced, 
bottoms  ;  and  obferve  the  intermediate  ideas,  by  which  it  is  join¬ 
ed  to  that  foundation  upon  which  it  is  eredted.  Locke. 

Bo'ttomed.  adj.  [from  bottom.']  Having  a  bottom ;  it  is  ufu¬ 
ally  compounded. 

There  being  prepared  a  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  to. 
tranfport  the  land-forces,  under  the  wing  and  protection  of  the 
great  navy.  _  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

Bo'ttomless.  adj.  [from  bottom.]  Without  a  bottom;  fa- 
thomlefs. 

Wickednefs  may  well  be  compared  to  a  lottomlefs  pit,  into 
which  it  is  eafier  to  keep  one’s  felf  from  falling,  than,  being 
fallen,  to  give  one’s  felf  any  ftay  from  falling  infinitely.  Sidney. 

Is  not  my  forrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 

Then  be  my  paffions  bottomlefs  with  them.  Shakefp.  ST.  Andr . 

Him  the  Almighty  pow’r 
Hurl’d  headlong,  flaming  from  th’  etherial  fky. 

To  bottomlefs  perdition.  Milton's  Par.  Lnjl,  b.  i.  /.  47. 
Bo'ttomry.  n.f.  [in  navigation  and  commerce.]  The  adf  of 
borrowing  money  on  a  {hi p’s  bottom  ;  that  is,  by  engaging  the 
veffel  for  the  repayment  of  it,  fo  as  that,  if  the  fhip  mi  fear  ry, 
the  lender  lofes  the  money  advanced ;  but,  if  it  arrives  fafe  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  he  is  to  repay  the  money  lent,  with  a 
certain  premium  or  intereft  agreed  on  ;  and  this  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiting  the  ihip.  Harris . 

BO'UCHET.  n.  f  [French.]  A  fort  of  pear.  Did. 

Boud.  n.f.  An  infedt  which  breeds  in  malt;  called  alfo  a 
weevil.  Did. 

To  Bouge.  v.n.  [bouge,  Fr.]  To fwell  out* 

Bough,  n.  f.  [bog,  Saxon  ;  the  gh  is  mute.]  An  arm  or  large 
{hoot  of  a  tree,  bigger  than  a  branch,  yet  not  always  diftin- 
guifhed  from  it. 

He  faw  a  vine-labourer,  that,  finding  a  bough  broken,  took 
a  branch  of  the  fame  bough,  and  tied  it  about  the  place  broken. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Their  lord  and  patron  loud  did  him  proclaim, 

And  at  his  feet  their  laurel  boughs  did  throw.  Fairy  b.  i. 

From 
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„  From  the  bough 

Site  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit.  Parad.  LoJI ,  b.  ix. 

As  the  dove’s  flight  did  guide  iEneas,  now 
May  thine  conduct  me  to  the  golden  bough.  Denham. 

Under  fome  fav’rite  myrtle’s  fhady  Loughs , 

They  fpeak  their  paffions  in  repeated  vows.  Rrfommon. 

See  how,  on  every  b^ugh,  the  birds  exprefs. 

In  their  fweet  notes,  their  happinefs.  Dryden  s  Indian  Emp. 

’  i  was  all  her  Joy  the  rip’ning  fruits  to  tend. 

And  fee  the  boughs  with  happy  burdens  bend.  Pope. 

Bought,  prefer,  of  io  buy ;  which  fee. 

Bought,  n.  f.  [from  to  bow.] 

1.  A  twill ;  a  link  ;  a  knot. 

His  huge  long  tail  wound  up  in  hundred  folds, 

Whofe  wreathed  boughts  whenever  he  unfolds. 

And  thick  entangled  knots  adown  does  flack.  Fairy  2L  b.  i. 
Immortal  verle. 

Such  as  the  meeting  foul  may  pierce 

In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bought 

Of  linked  fweetnefs,  long  drawn  out.  Milton. 

2.  A  flexure. 

The  flexure  of  the  joints  is  not  the  fame  in  elephants  as  in 
Cither  quadrupeds,  but  nearer  unto  thofe  of  a  man ;  the  bought 
of  the  fore-legs  not  dirccily  backward,  but  laterally,  and  fome- 
what  inward.  Browns  Vulgar Errours,b.  iii.  c.  i. 

EGuI  LLON.  n.f  [French.]  Broath;  foup;  any  thing  made 
to  be  i upped  :  a  term  ufed  in  cookery. 

Bo'ulder  IValls.  [in  architecture.]  Walls  built  of  round  flints  or 
pebbles,  laid  in  a  ftrong  mortar;  ufed  where  the  fea  has  a  beach 
caft  up-,  or  where  there  are  plenty  of  flints.  Builder  s  Dill. 
To  Boult,  v.  a. ,  See  To  Bolt. 

To  BOUNCE,  v.  n.  [a  word  formed,  fays  Skinner ,  from  the 
found.] 

2.  To  fall  or  fly  again  ft  any  thing  with  great  force,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
bound. 

The  fright  awaken’d  Arcite  with  a  ftart, 

Againlt  his  bofom  bounc'd  his  heaving  heart.  Dryden. 

Juft  as  I  was  putting  out  my  light,  another  bounces  as  hard  as 
he  can  knock.  Swift's  Bickerjlajf  detected. 

2.  Tofpring;  to  make  a  fuduen  leap. 

High  nonfenfe  is  like  beer  in  a  bottle,  which  has,  in  reality, 
no  ftrength  and  fpirit,  but  frets,  and  flies,  and  bounces ,  and  imi¬ 
tates  the  paflior.s  of  a  much  nobler  liquour.  Add.  Whig  Exam. 
Rous'd  by  the  noife. 

And  mufleal  clatter. 

They  bounce  from  theij  neft. 

No  longer  will  tarry.  Sivift. 

Out  bounc'd  the  maftiff  of  the  triple  head  ; 

Away  the  hare  with  double  fwiftnefs  fled.  Swift . 

g.  To  boaft  ;  to  bully  :  a  fenfe  ufed  only  in  familiar  fpeech. 

4.  To  be  bold,  or  ftrong. 

Forfooth  the  bouncing  Amazon, 

Your  bulkin’ d  miftrefs,  and  your  warriour  love. 

To  Thefeus  muft  be  wedded.  Shakefp.  Midfum.  Night' s  Dr. 
Bounce,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  ftrong  fudden  blow. 

The  bounce  burft  ope  the  door ;  the  fcornful  fair 
Relentlefs  look’d,  and  faw  him  beat  his  quiv’ring  feet  in  air. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  fudden  crack  of  noife. 

What  cannoneer  begot  this  lufty  blood  ? 

He  fpeaks  plain  cannon  fire,  and  fmoke,  and  bounce ; 

He  gives  the  baftinado  with  his  tongue.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 

Two  hazel-nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame. 

And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  fweetheart’s  name; 

This  with  the  loudeft  bounce  me  fore  amaz’d. 

That  in  a  flame  of  brighteft  colour  blaz’d.  Gay. 

9.  A  boaft;  a  threat ;  in  low  language. 

Bo'uncer.  n.f.  [from  bounce.]  Aboafter;  a  bully;  an  empty 
threatner. 

BOUND,  n.f.  [from  bind.] 

1.  A  limit ;  a  boundary ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  terminated. 

Illimitable  ocean !  without  bound ; 

Without  dimenfion  ;  where  length,  breadth,  and  height. 
And  time,  and  place,  are  loft.  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  ii.  /.  892. 

.  Thofe  vaft  Scythian  region:,  were  feparated  by  the  common 
natural  bounds ,  of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  woods,  or  marfhes. 

Temple. 

Indues  and  Ganges,  our  wide  empire’s  bounds , 

Swell  their  dy’d  currents  with  theft  natives  wounds.  Dryden. 

Through  all  th’  infernal  bounds , 

Which  flaming  Phlegethon  furrounds. 

Sad  Orpheus  fought  his  confort  loft.  Pope's  St.  Cacilia. 

2.  A  limit  by  which  any  excurfion  is  reftrairied. 

Hath  he  fet  bounds  between  their  love  and  me  ? 

I  am  their  mother,  who  fhall  bar  me  from  them.  Rich.  III. 

Stronger  and  fiercer  by  reftraint  he  roars. 

And  knows  no  bound ,  but  makes  his  pow’r  his  fhores.  Denh. 
Any  bounds  made  with  body,  even  adamantine  walls,  are  far 
from  putting  a  flop  to  the  mind,  in  its  farther  progrefs  in  fpace. 

Locke. 
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f^o  but  note  a  wild  ifnd  wanton  herd; 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

I  etching  mad  bounds ,  bellowing,  and  neighing  lohd. 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  V mice. 
The  horfes  ftartedwith  a  fudden  bound. 

And  flung  the  reins  and  chariot  to  the  ground.  Addlf.  Ovid. 

Dextrous  he  Tcapes  the  coach  with  nimble  bounds, 

Whilft  ev’ry  honeft  tongue  Hop  thief  refounds.  Gay . 

4.  A  rebound ;  the  leap  of  fomething  flying  back  by  the  force  of 
the  blow. 

Thefe  inward  difp-ufts  arc  but  the  flrft  bound  of  this  ball  of 
contention.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Bound,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  limit;  to  terminate. 

A  lofty  tow’r,  and  ftrong  on  every  fide, 

With  treble  walls,  which  Phlegethon  furrounds, 

W'hofe  firy  flood  the  burning  empire  bounds.  Dryden  $  Mn. 

2.  To  reftrain  ;  to  confine. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  firing. 

The  bounded  waters 

Would  lift  their  bofoms  higher  than  the  fhores, 

And  make  a  fop  of  all  this  folid  globe.  Shake/p.  Tr.  andCr ; 
To  BOUND,  v.  n.  [ bondir ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  jump  ;  to  fpring  ;  to  move  forward  by  leaps. 

My  mother’s  blood 

Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  finifter 
Bounds  in  my  fire’s.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejfida* 

Torrifinond  appear’d, 

Gave  me  his  hand,  and  led  me  lightly  o’er. 

Leaping  and  bounding  on  the  billows  heads.  Dryden. 

Before  bis  lord  the  ready  fpaniel  bounds , 

Panting  with  hope,  he  tries  the  furrow’d  grounds.  Pope. 

When  fudden  through  the  woods  a  bounding  ftag 
Rufh’d  headlong  down,  and  plung’d  amidft  the  river.  Rowe . 

Warbling  to  the  vary’d  ftrain,  advance 
Two  fprightly  youths,  to  form  the  bounding  dance.  Pope. 

2.  To  rebound;  to  fly  back  by  repercufiion. 

Mark  then  a  bounding  valour  in  ourEnglifh, 

That  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullets  grazing, 

Breaks  out  into  a  fecond  coqrfe  of  mifehief.  Shakefp.  H.  V. 
To  Bound,  v.  a.  To  make  to  bound. 

If  I  might  buffet  for  any  love,  or  bound  my  horfe  for  her  fla¬ 
vours,  I  would  lay  on  like  a  butcher,  and  fit  like  a  jackanapes, 
never  off.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

•j.IF  love,  ambitious,  fought  a  match  of  birth, 
tVhofe  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch.  Rich.  Ill; 
Bound,  participle  paffive  of  bind. 

Nay*  faid  Pamela,  none  fhall  take  that  office  from  myfelf, 
being  fo  much  bound  as  I  arrvfor  my  education.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 
This  is  Antonio; 

To  whom  I  am  fo  infinitely  bound. —  t  . 

- — You  fhould  in  dll  fenfe  be  much  bound  to.him; 

For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you.  Merch.  of  Ven. 

The  gentleman  is  learn’d,  a  moft  rare  fpeaker. 

To  nature  none  more  bound.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

The  bifhops  of  Hungary,  being  wonderfully  rich,  were  bound. 
to  keep  great  numbers  of  horfemen,  which  they  ufed  to  bring 
into  the  field.  Knolles' s  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

They  fummoned  the  governour  tQ  deliver  it  to  them,  or  elfe 
they  would  not  leave  one  ftone  upon  another.  To  which  the 
governour  made  no  other  reply,  than  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
repair  it ;  but,  however,  he  would,  by  God’s  help,  keep  the 
ground  afterwards.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

Bound,  adj.  [a  word  of  doubtful  etymology.]  Deftined;  in¬ 
tending  to  come  to  any  place. 

His  be  that  care,  whom  moft  it  doth  concern; 

Said  he;  but  whither  with  fuch  hafty  flight 
Art  thou  now  bound  ?  for  well  might  I  diicern 
Great  caufe,  that  carries  thee  fo  fwift  and  light.  Fairy  b.  ii. 
To  be  bound  for  a  port  one  defires  extremely,  and  fail  to  it; 
with  a  fair  gale,  is  very  pleafant.  Temple. 

Willing  we  fought  your  fhores;  and  hither  bound. 

The  port  fo  long  defir’d,  at  length  we  found.  Dryden. 
Boundary,  n.f.  [from  bound.]  Limit;  bound. 

He  fuffers  the  confluence  and  clamours  of  the  people  to  pafis 
all  boundaries  of  laws,  arid  reverence  to  his  authority.  A.  Charles. 

Senfation  and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thoughts  ; 
beyond  which  the  mind,  whatever  efforts  it  would  make,  is  not 
able  to  advance.  _  Locke. 

Great  part  of  our  fins  coofift  in  the  irregularities  attending 
the  ordinary  purfuits  of  life ;  fo  that  our  reformation  muft  ap¬ 
pear,  by  purfuing  them  within  the  boundaries  of  duty.  Rogers. 
Bo'unden.  participle  paffive  of  bind. 

Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

1  fhall  defire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  yon.— 

— I  reft  much  bounden  to  you  :  fare  you  well.  Shakefp: 

We  alfo  moft  humbly  befought  him  to  accept  of  us  as  his  true 
fervants,  by  as  juft  a  right  as  ever  men  on  earth  were  bounden : 

Bacon's  New  Atlantis . 
To  be  careful  for  a  provifion  of  all  neccflaries  for  ourfelvesy 
and  thofe  who  depend  on  us,  is  a  bounden  duty.  Rogers. 

3  ** 


*  3.  [from  to  bound,  v.  n.]  A  leap;  a  jump;  a  fpring. 

VoL.  1. 
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Bo'uNDING-STONE.  )  r  .  a  ,  ,  .  . 

Bound-stoni-.  j  *•/  A  ftone  t0  PIay  Wlttl- 
I  am  part  a  boy  ; 

A  fceptre’s  but  a  play-thing,  and  a  globe 
A  bigger  bounding-Jhme .  Dryden’ s  Don  Scbafian . 

Bo'undlesness.  n.J.  [from  boundlefs.]  Exemption  from  limits. 
God  has  corrected  the  boundlefnefs  of  his  voluptuous  defires, 
by  Hinting  his  capacities.  South. 

Bo'undless.  adj.  [from  bound.']  Unlimited;  unconfined  3  im- 
mcafurable  3  illimitable. 

Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundlefs  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didft  this  deed  of  death. 

Art  thou  damn’d,  Hubert.  Shakefp.  King  ’John. 

Heav’n  has  of  right  all  victory  defign’d  3 
Whence  boundlefs  power  dwells  in  a  will  confin’d.  Dryden. 
Man  feems  as  boundlefs  in  his  defires,  as  God  is  in  his  being ; 
and  therefore  nothing  but  God  himfelf  can  fatisfy  him.  South. 

Though  we  make  duration  boundlefs  as  it  is,  we  cannot  ex¬ 
tend  it  beyond  all  being.  God  fills  eternity,  and  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  reafon,  why  any  one  Ihould  doubt  that  he  fills  immen- 
fity.  Locke. 

Some  guide  the  courfe  of  wand’ring  orbs  on  high, 

Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundlefs  Iky.  Pope. 

Bo'unteous.  adj.  [from  bounty.']  Liberal;  kind;  generous; 
munificent  3  beneficent :  a  word  ufed  chiefly  in  poetry  for 
bountiful. 

Every  one. 

According  to  the  gift,  which  bounteous  nature 

rlath  in  him  inclos’d.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Her  foul  abhorring  avarice, 

Bounteous ;  but  almoft  bounteous  to  a  vice.  Dryden. 

Bounteously,  adv,  [from bounteous.]  Liberally;  generoufly; 
largely. 

He  bounteoufy  bellow’d  unenvy’d  good 
On  me.  Dryden  s  State  of  Innocence. 

Bo'unteousness.  n.f  [from  bounteous.]  Munificence;  libe¬ 
rality  ;  kindnefs. 

He-fillcth  all  things  living  with  bounteoufnefs.  Pfalms. 

Bo'untiful.  adj.  [from  bounty  and  full] 

1.  Liberal;  generous;  munificent. 

As  bountiful  as  mines  of  India.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 
If  you  will  be  rich,  you  muft  live  frugal ;  if  you  will  be  po¬ 
pular,  you  muft  be  bountiful.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

I  am  obliged  to  return  my  thanks  to  many,  who,  without 
confidering  the  man,  have  been  bountiful  to  the  poet.  Dryden. 
God,  the  bountiful  authour  of  our  being.  Locke. 

2.  It  has  of  before  the  thing  given,  and  to  before  the  perfon  re¬ 
ceiving. 

Our  king  fpares  nothing,  to  give  them  the  {hare  of  that  feli¬ 
city,  of  which  he  is  fo  bountiful  to  his  kingdom.  Dryden  s  Dufr. 

Bo'untifully.  adv.  [from  bountiful.]  Liberally;  in  aboun- 
.  tiful  manner ;  largely. 

And  now  thy  alms  is  giv’n. 

And  thy  poor  ftarv’ling  bountifully  fed.  Donne. 

.  It  is  affirmed,  that  it  never  raineth  in  Egypt ;  the  river  boun¬ 
tifully  requiting  it  in  its  inundation.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Bo'untif-ulness.  n.f.  [from  bountiful.]  The  quality  of  being 
bountiful ;  generofity. 

Enriched  to  all  bountifulnefs.  1  Cor.  ix.  1 1. 

Bo'untihead.  1  n.f  [from  bounty  and  head ,  or  hood.  See 

Bo'untihede.  >•  Hood.]  Goodnefs;  virtue.  It  is  now 

Bo'untihood.  3  wholly  out  of  ufe. 

T  his  goodly  frame  of  temperance. 

Formerly  grounded,  and  faft  fettled 

On  firm  foundation  of  true  bountihcad.  Fairy  j^.  b.  ii. 

How  fhall  frail  pen,  with  fear  difparaged, 

Conceive  fueh  fovereign  glory,  and  great  bountihood  ?  F.  9. 

BO'UNTY.  n.f.  [bonte,  Fr.j 

1.  Generofity;  liberality;  munificence. 

We  do  not  fo  far  magnify  her  exceeding  bounty ,  as  to  affirm, 
that  fhe  bringeth  into  the  world  the  fons  of  men,  adorned  with 
gorgeous  attire.  1  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  §  4. 

If  you  knew  to  whom  you  {hew  this  honour, 

I  know  you  would  be  prouder»of  the  work, 

Than  cuftomary  bounty  can  enforce  you.  Shakefp. 

Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  join. 

That  thou  may’ll  nothing  give,  that  is  not  thine.  Denham. 
Thofe  godlike  men,  to  wanting  virtue  kind, 

Bounty  well  plac’d  preferr’d,  and  well  defign’d, 

To  all  tbeir  titles.  Dryden' s  Juv.fat.  v; 

2.  It  feems  diftinguifihed  from  charity,  as  aprefent  from  an  alms  ; 
being  ufed,  when  perfons,  not  abfolutely  neceffitous,  receive 
gifts ;  or  when  gifts  are  given  by  great  perfons. 

Tell  a  mifer  of  bounty  to  a  friend,  or  mercy  to  the  poor,  and 
he  will  not  undcrftand  it.  South. 

Her  majefty  did  not  fee  this  affembly  fo  proper  to  excite  cha¬ 
rity  and  companion  ;  though  I  queftion  not  but  her  royal 
bounty  will  extend  itfelf  to  them.  Jddifon.  Guardian ,  N°  105. 

I  o  Bo  urgkon.  v.  n.  [bourgeonner,  Fr.j  To  fprout;  to  (hoot 
into  branches ;  to  put  forth  buds. 

Long  may  the  dew  of  heaven  diftil  upon  them,  to  make  them 
bourgeon,  and  propagate  among  themfelves.  Howell 
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O  that  I  had  the  fruitful  heads  of  Hydra* 

That  one  might  bourgeon  where  another  fell  ! 

Still  would  I  give  thee  work  !  Dryden’ s  Don  Selaflian. 

Bourn,  n.f  [borne,  Fr.j 

1.  A  bound  ;  a  limit. 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none.  Sh.  Tempeft. 
That  undifeover’d  country,  from  whofe  bourn 
No  traveller  e’er  returns.  Shakefp.  Hamlet: 

Falfe, 

As  dice  are  to  be  wifh’d,  by  one  that  fixes 

No  bourn  ’twixt  his  and  mine.  Shakefp.  JVinter’s  Tale. 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 

And  every  bofky  bourn  from  fide  to  fide.  Milton. 

2.  [from  bupn,  Saxon.]  A  brook;  a  torrent:  whence  many 
towns,  feated  near  brooks,  have  names  ending  in  bourn.  It  is 
not  now  ufed  in  either  fenfe ;  though  the  fecond  continues  in 
the  Scottifh  dialedl. 

Ne  fwelling  Neptune,  ne  loud  thund’ring  Jove, 

Can  change  my  cheer,  or  make  me  ever  mourn  3 
My  little  boat  can  fafely  pafs  this  perilous  bourn.  Fairy 
To  BOUSE.  v.  n.  [buyfen,  Dut.]  To  drink  lavifhly  3  to  tope. 
As  he  rode,  he  fomewhat  ftill  did  eat. 

And  in  his  hand  did  bear  a  boufing  can, 

Of  which  he  fipt.  Fairy  Sfueen,  b.  iii.  c.  iv.’ 

Bo'usy.  adj.  [from  boufe.]  Drunken. 

The  guefts  upon  the  day  appointed  came. 

Each  boufy  farmer,  with  his  fimp’ring  dame.  King . 

With  a  long  legend  of  romantick  things, 

Which  in  his  cups  the  boufy  poet  lings.  Dryden’ s  Juv.fat.  x. 
Bout.  n.  f.  [botta,  Ital.j  A  turn ;  as  much  of  an  a£lion  as  is 
performed  at  one  time,  without  interruption  5  a  fingle  part  of 
any  adlion  carried  on  by  fucceffive  intervals. 

The  play  began  :  Pas  durft  not  Cofma  chace ; 

But  did  intend  next  bout  with  her  to  meet.  Sidney. 

Ladies,  that  have  your  feet 

Unplagu’d  with  corns,  we’ll  have  a  bout.  Shakefp. 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot, 

As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end. 

He  calls  for  drink.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

If  he  chance  to  ’fcape  this  difmal  bout. 

The  former  legatees  are  blotted  out.  Dryden’ s  Juv.  fat.  xii. 
A  weafel  feized  a  bat ;  the  bat  begged  for  life  :  fays  the  wea- 
fel,  I  give  no  quarter  to  birds  :  fays  the  bat,  I  am  a  moufe ; 
look  on  my  body  :  fo  Ihe  got  off  for  that  bout,  L’EJlrange. 
We’ll  fee  when  ’tis  enough. 

Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  bout.  King. 

BO'UTEFETJ.  n.  f.  [French.]  An  iqcendiary ;  one  who  kindles 
feuds  and  difeontents. 

Animated  by  a  bafe  fellow,  called  John  a  Chamber,  a  very 
boutefeu ,  who  bore  much  fway  among  the  vulgar,  they  entered 
into  open  rebellion.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Nor  could  ever  any  order  be  obtained  impartially  to  punifti 
the  known  boutefeus ,  and  open  incendiaries.  King  Charles . 
Befides  the  herd  of  boutefeus , 

We  fet  on  work  without  the  houfe.  Hudibras. 

Bo'utisale.  n.f.  [I  fuppofefrom  bouty,  or  booty,  and  file.]  A 
fale  at  a  cheap  rate;  as  booty  or  plunder  is  commonly  fold. 

To  fpeak  nothing  of  the  great  boutifale  of  colleges  and  chan- 
*r‘es'  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

BOUTS  RIMEZ.  [French.]  The  laft  words  or  rhimes  of  a 
number  of  verfes  given  to  be  filled  up. 

To  BOW.  v.  a.  [busen,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  bend,  or  infledl. 

A  threepence  bow’d,  would  hire  me, 

Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Orpheus,  with  his  lute,  made  trees, 

And  the  mountain  tops,  that  freeze, 

Bow  themfelves  when  he  did  fing.  Shakefp.  HenryVlU. 

Some  bow  the  vines,  which  bury’d  in  the  plain, 

Their  tops  in  diftant  arches  rife  again.  Dryden’ s  Virgil. 
The  mind  has  not  been  made  obedient  to  difeipline,  when  at 
firft  it  was  moft  tender,  and  moft  eafy  to  be  bowed.  Locke. 

2.  To  bend  the  body  in  token  of  refpedt  or  fubmiffion. 

They  came  to  meet  him,  and  bowed  themfelves  to  the  ground 
before  him.  2  Kings,  ii.  15. 

Is  it  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrulh,  and  to  fpread  fack- 
cloth  and  alhes  under  him  ?  wilt  thou  call  this  a  faft,  and  an 
acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ?  Ifaiah,  Iviii.  5. 

3.  To  bend,  or  incline,  in  condefeenfion. 

Let  it  not  grieve  thee  to  bow  down  thine  ear  to  the  poor, 
and  give  him  a  friendly  anfwer.  Ecclus ,  iv.  8. 

4.  Todeprefs;  to  crulh. 

Are  you  fo  gofpell’d, 

To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  iffue, 

Whofe  heavy  hand  hath  bow’d  you  to  the  grave. 

And  beggar’d  yours  for  ever.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Now  wafting  years  my  former  ftrength  confound. 

And  added  woes  may  bow  me  to  the  ground.  Pope. 

To  Bow.  v.  n. 

1.  To  bend;  to  fuffer  flexure, 

2.  To  make  a  reverence. 
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Rather  let  my  head 

Stoop  to  the  block,  than  thefe  knees  bow  to  any, 

Save  to  the  God  of  heav’n,  and  to  my  king.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 
This  is  the  great  idol  to  which  the  world  bows\  to  this  we 
pay  our  devouteft  homage.  Decay  of  Piety. 

^  Admir'd,  ador’d  by  all  the  circling  crowd, 

F or  wherefoe’er  Hie  turn’d  her  face,°they  bow'd.  Dryden. 

3.  To  ftoop.  -  J 

The  people  bowed  down  upon  their  knees,  to  drink  water. 

4.  To  fink  under  prefture.  Judges,  vii.  6. 

They  ftoop,  they  bow  down  together ;  they  could  not  de- 
liver  the  burden  xlvi.  2. 

Bow.  n.f  [from  the  verb.  It  is  pronounced,  like  the  verb,  as  now, 
how.]  An  aft  of  reverence  or  fubmiflion,  by  bending  the  body. 

Sospe  clergy  too  fhe  wou’d  allow, 

Nor  quarrel’d  at  their  awkward  bow.  Swift. 

Bow.  n.f  [pronounced  as  grew,  no,  lo,  without  any  regard  to 
the  w.  J 

1.  An  inftrument  of  war,  made  by  holding  wood  or  metal  bent 
with  a  firing,  which,  by  its  fpring,  fhoots  arrows  with  great 
force. 

Take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  low , 
and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  take  me  fome  venifon.  Gen.  xxvii.  3. 

I  he  white  faith  of  hift’ry  cannot  fhow. 

That  e’er  the  mufket  yet  could  beat  the  bow. 

Alleyn e' s  Henry  VII. 

Twining  woody  haunts,  or  the  tough  yew 
To  bows  ftrong-ftraining.  Thomfon  s  Autumn. 

2.  A  rainbow. 

I  do  fet  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  fhall  be  for  a  token  of 
a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth-.  Gen.  ix.  1 3. 

3.  The  inftrument  with  which  fixing- inftruments  are  ftruck. 

Their  inftruments  were  various  in  their  kind  ; 

Some  for  the  bow ,  and  fome  for  breathing  wind  : 

The  ffiwtry,  pipe,  and  hautboy’s  noify  band. 

And  the  foft  lute  trembling  beneath  the  touching  hand. 

Dry  den’s  Fables. 

4.  The  doubling  of  a  firing  in  a  flip-knot. 

Make  a  knot,  and  let  the  fecond  knot  be  with  a  bow. 

Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

5.  A  yoke. 

As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  Sir,  the  horfe  his  curb,  and  the  faul- 
con  his  bells,  fo  man  hath  his  defire.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

6.  Bow  of  a  faddle.  The  bows  of  a  faddle  are  two  pieces  of  wood 
laid  archwife,  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  horfe’s  back,  to 
give  the  faddle  its  due  form,  and  to  keep  it  tight.  Farrier's  D. 

7.  Bow  of  a  Jhip.  That  part  of  her  which  begins  at  the  loof, 
and  compaffing  ends  of  the  ftern,  and  ends  at  the  fternmoft 
parts  of  the  forecaftle.  If  a  fhip  hath  a  broad  bow,  they  call 
It  a  bold  bow ;  if  a  narrow  thin  bow,  they  fay  fire  hath  a  lean 
low.  The  piece  of-ordnance  that  lies  in  this  place,  is  called 
the  bowpiece ;  and  the  anchors  that  hang  here,  are  called  her 
great  and  little  bowers. 

8.  Bow  is  alfo  a  mathematical  inftrument,  made  of  wood,  for¬ 
merly  ufed  by  feamen  in  taking  the  fun’s  altitude. 

g.  Bow  is  likewife  a  beam  of  wrood  or  brafs,  with  three  long 
ferews,  that  diredt  a  lath  of  wood  or  fteel  to  any  arch  ;  ufed 
commonly  to  draw  draughts  of  fhips,  projections  of  the  fphere, 
or  wherever  it  is  requifite  to  draw  long  arches.  Harris. 

Bow-bearer,  n.f  [from  boiv  and  bear.]  An  under-officer  of 
the  foreft.  .  Cowel. 

Bow-bent.  adj.  [from  bow  and  bent.]  Crooked. 

A  fibyl  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age, 

That  far  events  full  wifely  could  prefage.  Milton. 

Bow-hand.  n.f.  [from  bow  and  hand.]  The  hand  that  draws 
the  bow. 

■  Surely  he  fhoots  wide  on  the  bow-hand ,  and  very  far  from 
the  mark.  SpenferT  Ireland. 

Bow-legged,  adj.  [from  bow  and  leg. J  Having  crooked  legs. 

Bow-shot.  n.f.  [from  bow  and Jhot.]  The  fpace  which  an  ar¬ 
row  may  pafs  in  its  flight  from  the  bow. 

Though  he  were  not  then  a  bow-fiot  off*,  and  made  hafte ; 
yet,  by  that  time  he  was  come,  the  thing  was  no  longer  to  be 
feen.  Boyle's  Spring  of  the  Air. 

To  Bo'wel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pierce  the  bowels. 

But  to  the  bowell' d  cavern  darting  deep 
The  mineral  kinds  confefs  thy  mighty  power.  Tloomfon. 

BOWELS,  n.f.  [ boyaux ,  Fr.] 

1.  Inteftines  ;  the  veffels  and  organs  within  the  body. 

He  fmote  him  therewith  in  the  fifth  rib,  and  fhed  out  his 
bowels.  2  Sam.  xx.  10. 

2.  The  inner  parts  of  any  thing. 

Had  we  no  quarrel  elfe  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banifh’d,  we  would  mufter  all 
From  twelve  to  feventy  ;  and  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 

Like  a  bold  flood  appear.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

His  foldiers  fpying  his  undaunted  fpirit, 

A  Talbot !  Talbot!  cried  out  amain. 

And  ruffl’d  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
As  he  faw  drops  of  water  diftilling  from  the  rock,  by  fol* 
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lowing  the  veins,  he  has  made  himfelf  two  or  three  fountains 
in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  AddiJ'on  on  Italy. 

3.  Tendernefs  ;  compaflion. 

He  had  no  other  confideration  of  money,  than  for  the  fup- 
port  of  his  luflre  ;  and  whilft  he  could  do  that,  he  cared  not 
for  money  ;  having  no  bowels  in  the  point  of  running  in  debt, 
or  borrowing  all  he  could.  Clarendon. 

4.  L  his  word  feldom  has  a  fmgular ,  except  in  writers  of  ana¬ 
tomy. 

Bo'wer.  n.f  [from  bough  or  branch ,  or  from  the  verb  to  bow  or 
bend.  ] 

1.  An  arbour ;  a  flickered  place  covered  with  green  trees,  twined 
and  bent. 

But,  O  fad  virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raile  Mufaeus  from  his  bower.  Milton. 

I  o  Gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bow'rs 
With  loud  complaints,  they  anfwer  me  in  fhow’rs.  JValler. 

Refrefh  d,  they  wait  tnem  to  the  bow'r  of  ftate, 

Where,  circl’d  with  his  peers,  Atrides  fat.  Popei 

2;  It  feems  to  fignify,  in  Spenfer ,  a  blow;  a  ftroke:  bourrer ,  Fr. 
to  fall  upon. 

His  rawbone  arms,  whofe  mighty  brawned  bowers 
Were  wont  to  rive  fteel  plates,  and  helmets  hew. 

Were  clean  confum’d,  and  all  his  vital  powers 

Decay  d.  Spenfer  s  Fairy  fpueen,  b.  i.  cant,  viii .  Jl ant.  41. 

Bo'wer.  n.f.  [from  the  bow  of  a  fhip.]  Anchors  fo  called.  See 
Bow. 

To  Bo'wer.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  embower;  to  inclofe. 

Thou  didft  bower  the  fpirit, 

In  mortal  paradife  of  fuch  fweet  flefti.  Shakefp . 

Bo'wery.  adj.  [from  bower.]  Full  of  bowers. 

Landfkips  how  gay  the  bow'ry  grotto  yields; 

Which  thought  creates,  and  Javifli  fancy  builds.  Tickell. 

Snatch’d  through  the  verdant  maze,  the  hurried  eye 
Diftradted  wanders  :  now  the  boivery  walk 
Of  covert  clofe,  where  fcarce  a  fpeck  of  day 
Falls  on  the  lengthen’d  gloom,  protracted  fweeps.  Thomfon. 

To  Bowge.  See  To  Bouge. 

BOWL.  n.f.  [buelin,  Welch;  which  fignifies,  according  to  Ju- 
nius,  any  thing  made  of  horn,  as  drinking  cups  anciently 
were.  It  is  pronounced  bole.] 

1.  A  vefiel  to  hold  liquids,  rather  wide  than  deep;  diftinguilhed 
from  a  cup,  which  is  rather  deep  than  wide. 

Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine  ; 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  fpirit. 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.  Richard  III, 
If  a  piece  of  iron  be  faftened  on  the  fide  of  a  bowl  of  water, 
a  loadftone,  in  a  boat  of  cork,  will  prefently  make  into  it. 

Brown's  V ulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii.  c.  iii. 

The  facred  priefts,  with  ready  khives,  bereave 
The  beafts  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
The  ftreaming  blood.  Dry  den’s  JEneid. 

While  the  bright  Sein,  t’  exalt  the  foul. 

With  fparkling  plenty  crowns  the  bowl , 

And  wit  and  focial  mirth  infpires.  Fenton  to  Lord  Gower. 

2.  The  hollow  part  of  any  thing. 

If  you  are  allowed  a  large  lilver  fpoon  for  the  kitchen,  let 
half  the  bowl  of  it  be  worn  out  with  continual  feraping. 

Swift's  Directions  to  the  Cook. 

3.  A  bafin,  or  fountain. 

But  the  main  matter  is  fo  to  convey  the  water,  as  it  never 
ftay  either  in  the  bowl  or  in  the  cittern.  Bacon's  Effays. 

BOWL.  n.  f.  [ boule ,  Fr.  It  is  pronounced  as  cow,  hoiul.]  A 
round  mafs,  which  may  be  rolled  along  the  ground. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  fubtle  ground, 

I  ve  tumbl  d  paft  the  throw.  Shakefp.'  Coriolanus . 

How  finely  doft  thou  times  and  feafons  fpin  ! 

And  make  a  twift  checker’d  with  night  and  day  ! 

Which,  as  it  lengthens,  winds,  and  winds  us  in, 

As  bowls  go  on,  but  turning  all  the  way.  Herbert. 

Like  him,  who  would  lodge  a  bowl  upon  a  precipice,  either 
my  praife  falls  back,  or  ftays  not  on  the  top,  but  rowls  over. 

Dryden  s  Juvenal ,  Dedication. 
Men  may  make  a  game  at  bowls  in  the  fummer,  and  a  game 
at  whifk  in  the  winter.  Dennis's  Letters. 

Though  that  piece  of  wood,  which  is  now  a  bowl,  may  be 
made  fquare,  yet,  if  roundnefs  be  taken  away,  it  is  no  longer 
a  bowl.  J-Vatts’s  Logick „• 

To  Bowl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  play  at  bowls. 

2.  To  throw  bowls  at  any  thing. 

Alas!  I  had  rather  be  fet  quick  i’  th’  earth, 

And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips.  Merry  IV.  of  IVindfor. 

Bo'wlder-stones.  n.  f.  Lumps  or  fragments  of  ftones  or  mar¬ 
ble,  broke  from  the  adjacent  cliffs,  rounded  by  being  tumbled  to 
and  again  by  the  action  of  the  water ;  whence  their  name. 

Woodward  on  Fojfls. 

Bo'wler.  n.f.  [from  bowl.]  He  that  plays  at  bowls. 

Bo'wline.  (n.f.  [featerm.]  A  rope  faftened  to  the  middle 

Bo'wling.  )  part  of  the  outfide  of  a  fail ;  it  is  faftened  in  three 
or  four  parts  of  the  fail,  called  the  bowling  bridle.  The  ufe  of  the 
bowling  is  to  make  the  fails  ftand  fharp  or  clofe  to  a  wind.  Harr. 

Bo'wling- 
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So  wling-green.  7i.  f  [from  bowl  and  green."]  A  level  piece 
of  ground,  kept  fmooth  for  bowlers. 

A  bowl  equally  poifed,  and  thrown  upon  a  plain  bowling- 
green,  will  run  neceflarily  in  a  dired  line.  Bentley. 

Bowman.  n.J.  [irom  fern  and  man.]  An  archer ;  he  that  {hoots 
with  a  bow. 

I  he  whole  city  fhall  flee,  for  the  noife  of  the  liorfemen  and 
bowmen.  ferem.  iv.  2g. 

Lo  wspr.it.  n.  f.  [from  the  bow  of  the  {hip.]  This  word  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fpelt  boltfprit ;  which  fee. 

I  o  Bo  WSSEN.  v.  a.  [probably  of  the  fame  original  with  boufe , 
but  found  in  no  other  paflage.]  To  drench  ;  tofoak. 

I  he  water  fell  into  a  clofe  walled  plot ;  upon  this  wall  was 
the  frantick  perfon  fet,  and  from  thence  tumbled  headlong  in¬ 
to  the  pond ;  where  a  ftrong  fellow  tolled  him  up  and  down, 
until  the  patient,  by  foregoing  his  ftrength,  had  fomewhat  for¬ 
got  his  fury  :  but  if  there  appeared  fmall  amendment,  he  was 
bowffened. again  and  again,  while  there  remained  in  him  any 
hope  of  lile,  lor  recoveryi  Carew's  Survey  of  Gornwal. 

Bo  wstring.  n.  f.  [from  bow  and  fring.]  The  firing  by  which 
the  bow  is  kept  bent. 

He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid’s  bowjlring ,  and  the  little 
hangman  dare  not  {hoot  at  him.  Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Noth. 

Sound  will  be  conveyed  to  the  ear,  by  linking  upon  a  bow - 
firings  if  the  horn  of  the  bow  be  held  to  the  ear.  Bacon. 

Bo'wyEr.  n.  f.  [from  bow.] 

1 .  An  archer ;  one  that  ufes  the  bow. 

Call  for  vengeance  from  the  boivyer  king.  Dryden. 

2.  One  whofe  trade  is  to  make  bows. 

BOX.  77./  [box,  Saxon  ;  buxus ,  Lat.]  A  tree. 

I  he  characters  are;  The  leaves  are  pennated,and  evergreen ; 
it  hath  male  flowers,  that  are  produced  at  remote  diftances 
from  the  fruit,  on  the  fame  tree  ;  the  fruit  is  fhaped  like  a  por- 
ridge-pot  inverted,  and  is  divided  into  three  cells,  containing 
two  feeds  in  each,  which,  when  ripe,  are  call  forth  by  the  ela- 
flicity  of  the  vefiels.  The  fpccies  are  ;  I.  The  box-tree.  2. 
The  narrow-leaved  box-tree.  3.  Striped  box.  4.  The  golden 
edged  box-tree.  5.  1  he  dwarf  box.  6.  The  dwarf  {triped  box. 
7.  i  he  filver  edged  box.  On  Boxhill,  near  Darking  in  Sur- 
rey,  were  formerly  many  large  trees  of  this  kind  ;  but,  of  late 
years,  their  number  is  pretty  much  decreafed ;  yet  fome  re¬ 
main  ol  a  conflderable  bignefs.  The  wood  is  very  ufeful  for 
engravers  and  mathematical  inflxument-makers;  being  fo  hard, 
clofe,  and  ponderous,  as  to  fink  in  water.  Millar. 

Box,  thete  are  two  forts  of  it ;  the  dwarf  box ,  and  a  taller  fort, 
that  grows  to  a  conflderable  height.  The  dwarf  box  is  very 
good  for  borders,  and  is  eaflly  kept  in  order,  with  one  clipping 
in  the  year.  It  will  increafe  of  flips  fet  in  March,  or  about 
Bartholomew-tide,  and  may  be  railed  of  layers  and  fuckers,  and 
will  profper  on  the  declivity  of  cold,  dry,  barren,  chalky  hills, 
where  nothing  elfe  will  grow.  Mortimer. 

Box.  77.  /  [box,  Sax.  bufe ,  Germ.] 

1.  A  cafe  made  of  wood,  or  other  matter,  to  hold  any  thing.  It 
is  difiinguifhed  from  chef,  as  the  lefs  from  the  greater.  °  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  its  name  from  the  box  wood. 

A  perfeCl  magnet,  though  but  in  an  ivory  box,  will,  through 
the  box,  fend  forth  his  embracing  virtue  to  a  beloved  needle. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

About  his  {helves 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.  Shakefp.  Rem.  and  Jul. 

This  head  is  to  open  a  moft  wide  voracious  mouth,  which 
{hall  take  in  letters  and  papers.  There  will  be  under  it  a  box , 
of  which  the  key  will  be  kept  in  my  cullody,  to  receive  fuch 
papers  as  are  dropped  into  it.  Addifon.  Guard.  N°  98. 

This  calket  India’s  glowing  gems  unlocks. 

And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box.  Pope. 

2.  The  cafe  of  the  mariners  compafs. 

3.  The  chefl:  into  which  money  given  is  put. 

So  many  more,  fo  every  one  was  ufed. 

That  to  give  largely  to  the  box  refufed.  Spenfer. 

4.  The  feats  in  the  playhoufe,  where  the  ladies  are  placed. 

’Tis  left  to  you,  the  boxes  and  the  pit 

Are  fovereign  judges  of  this  fort  of  wit.  Dryden. 

She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring, 

A  vain,  unquiet,  glittering,  wretched  thing.  Pope. 

To  Box.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  inclofe  in  a  box. 

Box’d  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  fits, 

While  fpouts  run  clatt’ring  o’er  the  roof  by  fits.  Swift. 

BOX.  n.f  [back,  a  cheek,  Welch.]  A  blow  on  the  head  given 
with  the  hand. 

For  the  box  o’  th’  ear  that  the  prince  gave  you,  he  gave  it 
Jfcke  a  rude  prince.  Shakejp.  He?iry  IV. 

If  one  Ihould  take  my  hand  perforce,  and  give  another  a  box 
on  the  car  with  it,  the  law  punifheth  the  other. 

Bramhall  againjl  Hobbes. 

7  here  may  happen  concuflions  of  the  brain  from  a  box  on  the 
ca  r •  IVifeman’ s  S urgery. 

Olphis,  the  fiflierman,  received  a  box  on  the  ear  from  Thef- 
tyhs.  Addijon.  Spectator,  N°  233. 

I  o  Box.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fight  with  the  fill. 

1  he  afs  very  fairly  looked  on,  till  they  had  boxed  themfclves 
a-weary,  and  then  left  them  fairly  in  the  lurch.  L’Ejlrange. 
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A  leopard  is  like  a  cat ;  he  boxes  with  his  forefeet,  as  a  cat 
doth  her  kitlins.  Grew: 

d’he  fighting  with  a  man’s  fhadow  confifts  in  brandilhing 
two  flicks,  loaden  with  plugs  of  lead  ;  this  gives  a  man  all 
the  pleafure  of  boxing,  without  the  blows.  Spefiat.  N°  115. 

He  hath  had  fix  duels,  and  four  and  twenty  boxing  matches* 
in  defence  of  his  majefty’s  title.  Spectator ,  N°  629. 

To  Box.  v.  a.  To  flrikc  with  the  fill. 

BofitEN.  adj.  [from  box.] 

1 .  Made  of  boR. 

The  young  gentlemen  learned,  before  all  other  things,  to  de- 
fign  upon  tablets  of  boxen  wood.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

As  lads  and  Jaffes  Hood  around. 

To  hear  my  boxen  hauthoy  found.  Gays  Pajl orals. 

2.  Refembling  box. 

Her  faded  cheeks  are  chang’d  to  boxen  hue. 

And  in  her  eyes  the  tears  are  ever  new.  Dryden . 

Bo'xer.  n.f.  [from  box.]  A  man  who  fights  with  his  fill. 

BOY.  71.  J.  [bub.  Germ,  the  etymology  is  not  agreed  on.] 

1.  A  male  child  ;  not  a  girl. 

2.  One  in  the  Hate  of  adolefcence  ;  older  than  an  infant,  yet  not 
arrived  at  puberty  cr  manhood. 

Speak  thou,  boy. 

Perhaps  thy  childilhnefs  will  move  him  more 

Than  can  our  reafons.  Shakefp,  Coriolanus. 

Sometimes  forgotten  things,  long  call  behind, 

Rufh  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind: 

The  nurfe’s  legends  are  for  truths  receiv’d. 

And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believ’d.  Dryden . 

3.  A  word  of  contempt  for  young  men,  as  noting  their  imma¬ 
turity. 

Men  of  worth  and  parts  will  not  eaflly  admit  the  familiarity 
of  boys,  who  yet  need  the  care  of  a  tutor.  Locke. 

The  pale  boy  fenator  yet  tingling  {lands. 

And  holds  his  breeches  clofe  with  both  his  1  rands.  Pope. 

To  Boy.  v.  77.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ad  apiflily,  orlikeaboy. 

Anthony 

Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth.,  and  I  fhall  fee 
Some  fqueaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatnefs, 

I’  th’  poflure  of  a  whore.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Bo'yhood.  77./  JTrom  boy. ]  The  flate  of  a  boy;  the  part  of 
life  in  which  we  are  boys. 

If  you  fhould  look  at  him,  in  his  boyhood ,  through  the  magni¬ 
fying  end  of  a  perfpedive,  and,  in  his  manhood,  through  the 
other,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  fpy  any  difference ;  the  fame 
air,  the  fame  flrut.  Swift. 

Bo'yish.  adj.  [from  boy.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  boy. 

I  ran  it  through,  e’en  from  my  boyijh  days* 

1  o  th’  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

2.  Childifh ;  trifling. 

This  unheard  faucinefs,  and  boyijh  troops. 

The  king  doth  fmile  at,  and  is  well  prepar’d 
To  whip  this  dwarfifh  war,  thefe  pigmy  arms.  Sh.K.John . 
Young  men  take  up  fomeEnglifh  poet  for  their  model,  and 
imitate  him,  without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where 
he  is  boyijh  and  trifling.  Dryden. 

Bo'yishly.  adv.  from  boyijh.]  Childifhly;  trifiingly. 

Bo'yishness.  n.J.  [from  boyijh.]  Childilhnefs ;  trivialnefs. 

Boyism.  n.f.  [from  boy.]  Puerility;  childifhnefs. 

He  had  complained  he  was  farther  off,  by  being  fo  near,  a^d 
a  thoufand  fuch  boyifms,  which  Chaucer  rejeded  as  below  the 
fubjed.  Dryden’ s  Fab.  Preface. 

Bp.  An  abbreviation  of  bifhop. 

BRA'BBLE.  n.J.  [brabbelen,  Dutch.]  A  clamorous  contefl ;  a 
fquabble ;  a  broil. 

Here  in  the  flreets,  defperate  in  fbame  and  {late. 

In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him.  Shakefp.  T.  Night. 

To  Brabble,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  clamour;  to  con¬ 
tefl:  noifily. 

Bra'bbler.  n.f.  [from  brabble.]  A  clamorous,  quarrelfome, 
noify  fellow. 

To  BRACE,  v.  a.  [embrajfer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  bind  ;  to  tie  clofe  with  bandages. 

7  he  women  ot  China,  by  bracing  and  binding  them  from 
their  infancy,  have  very  little  feet.  Locke. 

2.  To  intend ;  to  make  tenfe;  to  ilrain  up. 

I  he  tympanum  is  not  capable  of  tenfion  that  way,  in  fuch. 
a  manner  as  a  drum  is  braced.  Fielder's  Elements  of  Speech: 

I  he  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  preffure  of  the  external 
air,  in  bracing  the  fibres,  muff  create  a  debility  in  mufcular 
motion.  Arbuthnot  on  Air . 

Brace,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cindure  ;  bandage. 

2.  That  which  holds  any  thing  tight. 

The  little  bones  of  the  ear-drum  do  the  fame  office  in  {train¬ 
ing  and  relaxing  it,  as  the  braces  of  the  war  drum  do  in  that. 

Derhum’s  Phyfco-Theology. 

3.  Brace,  [in  architedure.J  Is  a  piece  of  timber  framed  in 

with  bevil  joints,  ufed  to  keep  the  building  from  fwerving  ei- 
ther  way-  '  Builders  Did}. 

4.  Braces,  [afeaterm.]  Ropes  belonging  to  all  the  yards,  ex- 
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cept  the  mizen.  They  have  a  pendant  (sized  to  the  yard-arm, 
two  braces  to  each  yard;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  pendant,  a 
block  is  feized,  through  which  the  rope  called  the  brace  is 
reeved.  1  he  braces  ferve  to  fquare  and  traverfe  the  yards. 

Sea  Di£t. 

5.  Braces  of  a  coach.  Thick  {traps  of  leather  on  which  it 
hangs. 

6.  Harnefs. 

7.  Brace,  [in  printing.]  A  crooked  line  inclofing  a  paflage, 
which  ought  to  be  taken  together,  and  not  feparately  ;  as  in  a 
triplet. 

Charge  Venus  to  command  her  fon. 

Wherever  elfe  {he  lets  him  rove, 

To  {hun  my  houfe,  and  field,  and  grove; 

Peace  cannot  dwell  with  hate  or  love. 

8.  Warlike  preparation;  from  bracing  the  armour ;  as  we  fay, 
girded  for  the  battle. 

As  it  more  concerns  the  T urk  than  Rhodes, 

So  may  he  with  more  facile  queftion  bear  it ; 

For  that  it  hands  not  in  fuch  warlike  brace , 

But  altogether  lacks  th’  abilities 

That  Rhodes  is  drefs’d  in.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

9.  Tenfion;  tightnefs.. 

The  moft  frequent  caufe  of  deafnefs  is  the  laxnefs  of  the 
tympanum,  when  it  has  loft  its  brace  or  tenfion.  Holder. 

Brace,  n.f.  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 

1.  A  pair  ;  a  couple.  It  is  not  braces ,  but  brace ,  in  the  plural. 

Down  from  a  hill  the  beafts  that  reign  in  woods, 

Firft  hunter  then,  purfu’d  a  gentle  brace , 

Goodlieft  of  all  the  foreft,  hart  and  hind.  Par.  Lojl,  b.  xi. 

Ten  brace  and  more  of  greyhounds,  ftiowy  fair. 

And  tall  as  ftags,  ran  loofe,  and  cours’d  around  his  chair. 

Dry  den's  Fables. 

2.  It  is  ufed  generally  in  converfation  as  a  fportfman’s  word. 

He  is  faid,  this  fummer,  to  have  (hot  with  his  own  hands 
fifty  brace  of  pheafants.  Alddifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  36. 

3.  It  is  applied  to  men  in  contempt. 

But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  fo  minded, 

I  here  could  pluck  his  highnefs’  frown  upon  you.  Sh.  Fempef . 

B  R  a'c  E  L  E  T .  n.  f.  [ bracelet ,  Fr .  ] 

1 .  An  ornament  for  the  arms. 

Both  his  hands  were  cut  off,  being  known  to  have  worn 
bracelets  of  gold  about  his  wrifts.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Tie  about  our  tawny  wrifts 

Bracelets  of  the  fairy  twifts.  Ben.  jfohnfon’s  Fairy  Prince. 

A  very  ingenious  lady  ufed  to  wear,  in  rings  and  bracelets , 
ftore  of  thofe  gems.  Boyle. 

2.  A  piece  of  defenfive  armour  for  the  arm. 

Bra'cer.  n.f.  [from  brace.]  A  cincture  ;  a  bandage. 

When  they  affedt  the  belly,  they  may  be  reftrained  by  a 
bracer,  without  much  trouble,  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

Brach.  n.f.  [braque,  Fr.]  A  bitch  hound. 

Truth’s  a  dog  muft  to  kennel ;  he  muft  be  whipped  out, 
when  the  lady  brach  may  ftand  by  the  fire,  and  ftink.  Shakefp. 
Bra'chial.  ad),  [from  brachiutn ,  an  arm,  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
.  the  arm. 

Brachy'graphy.  n.f.  [f^yf  <,  fhort,  and  to  write.] 

The  art  or  pradtice  of  writing  in  a  ihort  compafs. 

All  the  certainty  of  thofe  high  pretenders,  bating  what  they 
have  of  the  firft  principles,  and  the  word  of  God,  may  be  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  as  fmall  a  circle  as  the  creed,  when  brachygraphy 
had  confined  it  within  the  compafs  of  a  penny.  Glanville. 
Brack,  n.f.  [from  break. A  breach  ;  a  broken  part. 

The  place  was  but  weak,  and  the  bracks  fair ;  but  the  defen¬ 
dants,  by  refolution,  fupplied  all  the  defects.  .  Hayward. 

Let  them  compare  my  work  with  what  is  taught  in  the 
fchools,  and  if  they  find  in  theirs  many  bracks  and  fhort  ends, 
which  cannot  be  fpun  into  an  even  piece,  and,  in  mine,  a  fair 
coherence  throughout,  I  fhall  promife  myfelr  an  acquiefoence. 

Digby  on  the  Soul ,  Dedicat. 
Bra'cket.  n.f.  A  piece  of  wood  fixed  for  the  fupport  of  fome- 
thing. 

Let  your  {helves  be  laid  upon  brackets ,  being  about  two  feet 
wide,  and  edged  with  a  fmall  lath.  Mortimer. 

BRA'CKISH.  ad),  [brack,  Dutch.]  Salt;  fomewhat  fait :  it  is 
ufed  particularly  of  the  water  of  the  fea. 

Pits  upon  the  fea  fhore  turn  into  frefh  water,  by  percolation 
of  the  fait  through  the  fand  :  but  it  is  farther  noted,  after  a  time, 
the  water  in  fuch  pits  will  become  brackijh  again.  Bacon. 

When  I  had  gain’d  the  brow  and  top, 

A  lake  of  brackijh  waters  on  the  ground. 

Was  all  I  found.  Herbert. 

The  wife  contriver,  on  his  end  intent. 

Mix’d  them  with  fait,  and  feafon’d  all  the  fea^ 

What  other  caufe  could  this  effedt  produce  ? 

The  brackijh  tincture  through  the  main  diffufe  ?  Blacktnore. 
Bra'ckishness.  n.f  [from  brackijh.]  Saltnefs. 

All  the  artificial  {trainings,  hitherto  difeovered,  leave  a  biack- 
ijhncfs  in  fait  water,  that  makes  it  unfit  for  animal  ufes. 

Cheynes  Philofophical  Principles. 
BRAD,  being  an  initial,  fignifies  broad,  fpacious ,  from  the  Saxon 
bpab,  and  the  Gothick  braid.  Gibfons  Camden . 
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Brad.  n.f.  A  fort  of  nail  to  floor  rooms  with.  They  are  about 
the  fize  of  a  tenpenny  nail,  but  have  not  their  heads  made  with 
a  (boulder  over  their  (hank,  as  other  nails,  but  are  made  pretty 
thick  towards  the  upper  end,  that  the  very  top  may  be  driven 
into,  and  buried  in  the  board  they  nail  down  ;  fo  that  the  tops 
of  thefe  brads  will  not  catch  the  thrums  of  the  mops,  when  the 
floor  is  wafhing.  Aioxon’s  Mechanical Exercijcs. 

’Fo  BRAG.  v.  n.  [braggeren,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  boaft;  to  difplay  oftentatioufly  ;  to  tell  boaftful  ftories. 

i  hou  coward  !  art  thou  bragging  to  the  ftars  ? 

Telling  the  bullies  that  thou  look’d:  for  wars, 

And  wilt  not  come  ?  Shakefp.  Midfum.  Night’s  Dream. 
Mark  me,  with  what  violence  (he  firft  loved  the  Moor,  but 
for  bragging ,  and  telling  her  fantaftical  lies.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

In  bragging  out  fome  of  their  private  tenets,  as  if  they  were 
the  received  eftablilhed  dodtrine  of  the  church  of  England. 

Sanderfon’s  Pax  Ecclefcs. 
The  rebels  were  grown  fo  ftrong  there,  that  they  intended 
then,  as  they  already  bragged,  to  come  over,  and  make  this  the 
feat  of  war.  Clarendon. 

Mrs.  Bull’s  condition  was  looked  upon  as  defpetate  by  all  the 
men  of  art ;  but  there  were  thofe  that  bragged  they  had  an  in¬ 
fallible  ointment.  Arbuthnot’s  Hijt.  of  J.  Bull. 

2.  It  has  of  before  the  thing  boafted. 

Knowledge  being  the  only  thing  zvhereof  we  poor  old  men 
can  brag,  we  cannot  make  it  known  but  by  utterance.  Sidney. 
Verona  brags  of  him. 

To  be  a  virtuous  and  well  govern’d  youth.  Shakefp. 

Ev’ry  bufy  little  fcribbler  now, 

Swells  with  the  praifes  which  he  gives  himfelf. 

And  taking  fandtuary  in  the  croud, 

Brags  of  his  impudence,  and  fcorns  to  mend.  Rofcommon > 

3.  On  is  ufed,  but  improperly. 

Yet  lo  !  in  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on. 

Reduc’d  at  laft  to  hifs  in  my  own  dragon.  Pope’s  Dunciad . 
Brag.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  boaft  ;  a  proud  expreflion. 

A  kind  of  conqueft 

Csefar  made  here  ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 

Of  came,  and  faw,  and  overcame.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

It  was  fuch  a  new  thing  for  the  Spaniards  to  receive  fo  little 
hurt,  upon  dealing  with  the  Englifh,  as  Avellaneda  made  great 
brags  of  it,  for  no  greater  matter  than  the  waiting  upon  the 
Englifh  afar  off’.  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain. 

2.  The  thing  boafted. 

Beauty  is  nature’s  brag,  and  muft  be  {hewn 
In  courts,  at  feafts,  and  high  folemnities. 

Where  moft  may  wonder.  Milton. 

Braggado'cio.  n.  f.  [from  brag.']  A  puffing,  fwelling,  boaft- 
ing  fellow. 

The  world  abounds  in  terrible  fanfarons,  in  the  mafque  of 
men  of  honour ;  but  thefe  braggadocios  are  eafy  to  be  detected. 

L’Ejlrange. 

By  the  plot,  you  may  guefs  much  of  the  charadters  of  the  per- 
fons ;  a  braggadocio  captain,  a  parafite,  and  a  lady  of  pleafure. 

Dryden. 

Bra'ggart.  ad),  [from  bragf]  Boaftful;  vainly  oftentatious. 
Shall  I,  none’s  (lave,  of  high-born  or  rais’d  men 
Fear  frowns  ;  and  my  miftrefs,  truth,  betray  thee 
To  th’  huffing,  braggart,  puft  nobility  ?  Donna 

Bra'ggart.  n.f  [from  brag.]  Aboafter. 

Who  knows  himfelf  a  braggart , 

Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pafs. 

That  every  braggart  fhall  be  found  an  als. 

Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  ivell. 
Bra'gger.  n  f.  [from  brag.~\  A  boafter ;  an  oftentatious 
fellow. 

Such  as  have  had  opportunity  to  found  thefe  braggers  tho¬ 
roughly,  by  having  fometirries  endured  the  penance  of  their  fot- 
ti{h  company,  have  found  them,  in  converfe,  empty  and  in- 
fipid.  South. 

Bra'gless.  ad),  [from  brag.~\  Without  a  boaft  ;  without  often- 
tation. 

The  bruit  is,  Hedtor’s  {lain,  and  by  Achilles. - 

■ - If  it  is  fo,  brag/efs  let  it  be. 

Great  Hector  was  as  good  a  man  as  he.  Shak.  Fr.  and  Greff. 
Bra'gly.  adv.  [from  brag. ]  Finely  ;  fo  as  it  may  be  bi'agged. 
Seed  not  thilk  hawthorn  ftud. 

How  bragly  it  begins  to  bud. 

And  utter  his  tender  head  ? 

Flora  new  calleth  forth  each  flower, 

And  bids  make  ready  Maia’s  bower.  Spenfer  s  Pall „ 

To  BRAID,  v.  a.  [bpsban,  Saxon.]  To  weave  together. 

Clofe  the  ferpent  fly; 

Infinuating,  wove  with  gordian  twine 
His  braided  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 
Gave  proof  unheeded.  Milton  s  l  ai .  Lojl,  b.  iv  /.  347' 
Ofier  wands,  lying  loofely,  may  each  of  them  be  e;  fily  uif- 
fociated  from  the  reft;  but  when  braided  into  a  bafket,  they 
cohere  ftrongly.  Boyle. 

A  ribband  did  the' braided  treffes  bind, 

The  reft  was  loofe,  and  wanton’d  in  the  wind.  Dryderi. 

3  M  x  Since 
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Since  in  braided  gold  her  foot  is  bound, 

And  a  long  trailing  manteau  fvveeps  the  ground. 

Her  (hoe  difdains  the  ftreet.  Gay’s  Trivia. 

Braid,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  texture;  a  knot,  or  compli¬ 
cation  of  fomething  woven  together. 

Liftcn  where  thou  art  fitting, 

Under  the  glofly,  cool,  tranflucent  wave, 

In  twifted  braids  of  lillies  knitting 

I  he  loofe  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair.  Milton, 

No  longer  fhall  thy  comely  traces  break 
In  flowing  ringlets  on  thy  fnowy  neck. 

Or  fit  behind  thy  head,  an  ample  round, 

In  graceful  braids ,  with  various  ribbon  bound.  Prior, 

Braid,  adj.  [To  brede ,  in  Chaucer ,  is  to  deceive.]  An  old  word, 
which  feems  to  fignify  deceitful. 

Since  Frenchmen  are  fo  braid , 

Marry  ’em  that  will.  I’ll  live  and  die  a  maid. 

Shakejp.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

Braii.s.  n.f  [Sea  term.]  Small  ropes  reeved  through  blocks, 
which  are  feized  on  either  fide  the  ties,  a  little  off  upon  the 
yard  ;  fo  that  they  come  down  before  the  fails  of  a  fhip,  and  ,v 
are  fattened  at  the  fkirt  of  the  fail  to  the  crengles.  Their  ufe  is, 
when  the  fail  is  furled  acrofs,  to  hale  up  its  bunt,  that  it  may 
the  more  readily  be  taken  up  or  let  fall.  Harris . 

BRAIN,  n.  f  [bjiregen,  Sax.  breyne ,  Dutch.] 

1 .  That  colle&ion  of  veffels  and  organs  in  the  head,  from  which 
fenfe  and  motion  arife. 

The  brain  is  divided  into  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  Cerebrum 
is  that  part  of  the  brain ,  which  poffeffes  all  the  upper  and  fore¬ 
part  of  the  cranium ,  being  feparated  from  the  cerebtllwn  by  the 
l'econd  procefs  of  the  dura  mater ,  under  which  the  cerebellum  is 
fituated.  The  fubftance  of  the  brain  is  diftinguilhed  into  outer 
and  inner  ;  the  former  is  called  corticalis ,  cinerea ,  or  glandulofa ; 
the  latter,  medullaris ,  alba,  or  nervea.  Chefelden. 

If  I  be  ferved  fuch  another  trick,  I’ll  have  my  brains  ta’en 
out,  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year’s  gift. 

Shakefp,  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor . 
That  man  proportionably  hath  the  largeft  brain ,  I  did,  I  con- 
fefs,  fomewhat  doubt,  and  conceived  it  might  have  failed  in 
birds,  efpecially  fuch  as  having  little  bodies,  have  yet  large  cra- 
nies,  and  feem  to  contain  much  brain ,  as  fnipes  and  woodcocks; 
but,  upon  trial,  I  find  it  very  true.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  That  part  in  which  the  underftanding  is  placed;  therefore  ta¬ 
ken  for  the  underftanding. 

The  force  they  are  under  is  a  real  force,  and  that  of  their 
fate  but  an  imaginary  conceived  one ;  the  one  but  in  their 
brains ,  the  other  on  their  fhoulders.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

A  man  is  fir  ft  a  geometrician  in  his  brain ,  before  he  be  fuch 
in  his  hand.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

3.  Sometimes  the  affections. 

My  fon  Edgar  !  had  he  a  hand  to  write  this,  a  heart  and 
brain  to  breed  it  in  ?  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

To  Brain,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dalh  out  the  brains; 
to  kill  by  beating  out  the  brains. 

Why,  as  I  told  thee,  ’tis  a  cuftom  with  him  i’  th’  afternoon 
to  fleep  ;  there  thou  may’ft  brain  him.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

Outlaws  of  nature. 

Fit  to  be  Ihot  and  brain’d ,  without  a  procefs, 

To  ftop  infedion ;  that’s  their  proper  death.  Dryden. 

Next  feiz’d  two  wretches  more,  and  headlong  caff, 

Brain'd  on  the  rock,  his  fecond  dire  repaft.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

Bra'inish.  adj.  [from  brain.]  Hotheaded  ;  furious ;  as,  cere- 
brofus  in  Latin. 

In  his  lawlefs  fit. 

Behind  the  arras  hearing  fomething  ftir. 

He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  a  rat! 

And,  in  his  brainifh  apprehenfion,  kills 

The  unfeen  good  old  man.  Shakefp.  Hamlet . 

Bra'inless.  adj.  [from  brain.]  Silly;  thoughtlefs;  witlefs. 
Some  brainlefs  men  have,  by  great  travel  and  labour,  brought 
to  pafs,  that  the  church  is  now  alhamed  of  nothing  more  than 
of  faints.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  20. 

If  the  dull  brainlefs  Ajax  come  fafe  off, 

We’ll  drefs  him  up  in  voices.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Creffida. 

The  brainlefs  ftripling,  who,  expell’d  the  town, 

Damn’d  the  ftiff  college,  and  pedantick  gown, 

Aw’d  by  thy  name,  is  dumb.  Tickell. 

Bra'inpan.  n.  f  [from  brain  and  pan.]  The  Ikull  containing 
the  brains. 

With  thofe  huge  bellows  in  his  hands,  he  blows 
New  fire  into  my  head  :  my  brainpan  glows.  Dryden. 

Bra'insick.  adj.  [from  brain  and  fick.]  Difeafed  in  the  under¬ 
ftanding  ;  addleheaded ;  giddy ;  thoughtlefs. 

Nor  once  dejeCt  the  courage  of  our  minds, 

Becaufe  Caffandra’s  mad ;  her  brainfick  raptures 
Cannot  diftafte  the  goodnefs  of  a  quarrel.  Troilus  and Creff. 
They  were  brainfick  men,  who  could  neither  endure  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  their  king,  nor  yet  thankfully  receive  the  authours 
of  their  deliverance.  Knolles’ s  Hi/lory  of  the  Turks. 

Bra'insickly.  adv.  [from  brainfick.]  Weakly;  headily*. 

Why,  worthy  thane, 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  ftrength  to  think 

So  brainfickly  of  things,  Shakefp.  Macbeth, 
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Bra'insICKNESs.  n.J.  [from  brainfick.]  Indifcretion ;  giddi- 
nefs. 

Brait.  n.f.  A  term  ufed  by  jewellers  for  a  rough  diamond.  D. 

Brake.  'Che  preterite  of  break. 

He  thought  it  fufficient  to  correct  the  multitude  with  Iharp 
words,  and  brake  out  into  this  cholerick  fpeech.  Knolles’ s  Hijl. 

BRAKE,  n.f.  [of  uncertain  etymology.]  A  thicket  of  bram¬ 
bles,  or  of  thorns. 

A  dog  of  this  town  ufed  daily  to  fetch  meat,  and  to  carry 
the  fame  unto  a  blind  maftiff’,  that  lay  in  a  brake  without  the 
town.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

if  r  m  traduc’d  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  perfon ;  let  me  fay, 

’Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 

That  virtue  muft  go  through.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

In  every  bulh  and  brake ,  where  hap  may  find 
The  ferpent  fleeping.  Milton’s  Par.  Loft,  b.  ix.  1.  16c. 

Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight,  1 

Who,  flying  death,  had  there  conceal’d  his  flight ;  •  S- 

In  brakes  and  brambles  hid,  and  fhunning  mortal  fight.  3 

Dryden  s  Fables. 

Brake,  n.f. 

1 .  An  inftrument  for  drefling  hemp  or  flax. 

2.  The  handle  of  afhip’spump. 

3.  A  baker’s  kneading  trough. 

4.  A  Iharp  bit  or  fnaffle  for  horfes.  Di£t. 

Bra'ky.  adj.  [from  brake.]  Thorny;  prickly;  rough. 

Redeem  arts  from  their  rough  and  braky  feats,  where  they  lie 
hid  and  overgrown  with  thorns,  to  a  pure,  open  light,  where 
they  may  take  the  eye,  and  may  be  taken  by  the  hand. 

•  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Difcovery. 

BRAMBLE,  n.  f.  [bpemlay,  Sax.  rubus,  Lat.] 

1.  This  plant  hath  a  flower  confifting  of  five  leaves,  which  are 

placed  circularly,  and  expand  in  form  of  a  rofe ;  the  flower-cup 
is  divided  into  five  parts,  containing  many  ftamina,  or  chfves, 
in  the  bofom  of  the  flower ;  in  the  centre  of  which  rifes  the 
pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  the  fruit,  confifting  of  many 
protuberances,  and  full  of  juice.  The  fpecies  are ;  1.  The 
common  bramble ,  or  blackberry  bulh.  2.  The  dewberry  bulh, 
or  letter  bramble.  3.  The  common  greater  bramble  bulh,  with 
white  fruit.  4.  The  greater  bramble  bulh,  with  a  beautiful 
ftriped  leaf.  5.  The  rafpberry  bulh,  or  hindberry.  6.  The 
rafpberry  bulh,  with  white  fruit.  7.  The  rafpberry  bulh,  with 
late  red  fruit.  8.  The  rafpberry  bulh,  without  thorns.  9.  The 
Virginian  rafpberry  bulh,  with  black  fruit.  The  firftand  fe¬ 
cond  forts  are  very  common  in  hedges,  and  upon  dry  banks, 
in  moft  parts  of  England,  and  are  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens. 
The  third  fort  was  found  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart  in  a  hedge,  not 
far  from  Oxford.  The  fourth  fort  is  a  variety  of  the  common 
bramble,  differing  therefrom  only  in  having  ftriped  leaves.  The 
rafpberry  bulh  is  alfo  very  common  in  divers  woods,  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  counties  of  England ;  but  is  cultivated  in  all  curious  gar¬ 
dens,  for  the  fake  of  its  fruit.  All  thefe  plants  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fuckers,  which  they  fend  from  the  roots  in  great 
plenty.  The  beft  time  to  take  them  off,  and  tranfplant  them, 
is  in  October.  Millar . 

2.  It  is  taken,  in  popular  language,  for  any  rough  prickly  Ihrub. 

The  bulh  my  bed,  the  bramble  was  my  bow’r. 

The  woods  can  witnefs  many  a  woful  ftore.  Spenfer’s  Pafi. 
There  is  a  man  haunts  the  foreft,  that  abufes  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rofalind  on  their  barks ;  hangs  odes  upon 
hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles ;  all,  forfooth,  deifying  the 
name  of  Rofalind.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Content  with  food,  which  nature  freely  bred. 

On  wildings  and  on  ftrawberries  they  fed  ; 

Cornels  and  bramble  berries  gave  the  reft. 

And  falling  acorns  furnilh’d  out  a  feaft.  Dryden’ s  Ovid. 

Thy  younglings.  Cuddy,  are  but  juft  awake, 

No  thruftles  Ihrill  the  bramble  bulh  forfake.  Gay’s  Pafi. 

Bra'mbling.  n.f.  A  bird,  called  alfo  a  mountain  chaffinch.  Difi. 

BRAN.  n.f.  [ brenna ,  Ital.]  The  hulks  of  corn  ground ;  the  re- 
fufe  of  the  fieve. 

From  me  d<3  back  receive  the  flow’r  of  all. 

And  leave  me  but  the  bran.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

The  citizens  were  driven  to  great  diftrefs  for  want  of  vic¬ 
tuals  ;  bread  they  made  of  the  coarfeft  bran,  moulded  in  cloaths ; 
for  otherwife  it  would  not  cleave  together.  Hayward. 

In  the  lifting  of  fourteen  years  of  power  and  favour,  all  that 
came  out,  could  not  be  pure  meal,  but  muft  have,  among  it,  a 
certain  mixture  of  padar  and  bran,  in  this  lower  age  of  human 
fragility.  Wotton. 

I  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran. 

As  Bradwardin  and  holy  Auftin  can.  Dryden’ s  Fables . 

Then  water  him,  and,  drinking  what  he  can, 

Encourage  him  to  thirft  again  with  bran.  Dryden’ s  Virgil. 
BRANCH,  n.  f  [branch,  Fr.J 

1,  The  Ihoot  of  a  tree  from  one  of  the  main  boughs.  See 
Bough. 

Why  grow  the  branches,  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 

Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  fap  ?  Shakefp. 

2.  Any  member  or  part  of  the  whole  j  any  diftinft  article ;  any 
fe&ion  or  fubdivifion, 
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Vour  oaths  are  pad,  and  now  fubfcribe  your  names, 

That  his  own  hand  may  drike  his  honour  down. 

That  violates  the  {mailed  branch  herein. 

Shakefp.  Love’s  Labour  Lojl. 
The  belief  of  this  was  of  fpecial  importance,  to  confirm  our 
hopes  of  another  life,  on  which  fo  many  branches  of  chriftian 
piety  does  immediately  depend.  Hammond's  Fundamentals . 

In  the  feveral  branches  of  juilice  and  charity,  comprehended 
in  thofe  general  rules,  of  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves, 
and  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,  there 
is  nothing  but  what  is  mod  fit  and  reafonable. 

This  precept  will  oblige  us  to  perform  our 
to  the  nature  of  the  various  branches  of  it. 

3.  Any  part  that  (hoots  out  from  the  red. 

And  fix  branches  ftiall  come  out  of  the  Tides  of  it ;  three 
branches  of  the  candledick  out  of  the  one  fide,  and  three 
branches  of  the  candledick  out  of  the  other  fide.  Exod.xxv.  32. 

His  blood,  which  difperfeth  itfelf  by  the  branches  of  veins, 
may  be  refembled  to  waters  carried  by  brooks.  Raleigh’s  Hijl . 

4.  A  fmaller  river  running  into,  or  proceeding  from  a  larger. 

If,  from  a  main  river,  any  branch  be  feparated  and  divided, 
then,  where  that  branch  doth  fird  bound  itfelf  with  new  banks, 
there  is  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  branch  forfaketh  the 
main  dream,  called  the  head  of  the  river.  Raleigh’s  Hi/lory. 

5.  Any  part  of  a  family  defeending  in  a  collateral  line. 

His  father,  a  younger  braruh  of  the  ancient  dock  planted  in 
Somerfetfhire,  took  to  wife  the  widow.  Carew’s  Survey. 

6.  The  offspring ;  the  defendant. 

Great  Antlxmy  !  Spain’s  well-befeeming  pride, 

T  hou  mighty  branch  of  emperours  and  kings  1  Crajhaw. 

7.  The  antlers  or  {hoots  of  a  dag’s  horn. 

8.  The  branches  of  a  bridle  are  two  pieces  of  bended  iron,  that 

bear  the  bit-mouth,  the  chains,  and  the  curb,  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  one  and  the  other.  Farrier's  DiCt. 

9.  [In  architedture.]  The  arches  of  Gothick  vaults ;  which  arches 

tranfverfing  from  one  angle  to  another,  diagonal  ways,  form  a 
crofs  between  the  other  arches,  which  make  the  Tides  of  the 
fquare,  of  which  the  arches  are  diagonals.  Harris. 

To  Branch,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

I,  Tofpread  in  branches. 

They  were  trained  together  in  their  childhoods,  and  there 
rooted  betwixt  them  fuch  an  affection,  which  cannot  choofe 
but  branch  now*.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Dale. 

The  caufe  of  (battering  the  boughs,  is  the  hady  breaking 
forth  of  the  Tap ;  and  therefore  thofe  trees  rife  not  in  a  body 
of  any  height,  but  branch  near  the  ground.  The  caufe  of  the 
Pyramis,  is  the  keeping  in  of  the  Tap,  long  before  it  branch , 
and  the  (pending  of  it,  when  it  beginneth  to  branch  by  equal 
degrees.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijl.  N°  588. 

Plant  it  round  with  {hade 

Of  laurel,  ever-green,  and  branching  plain.  Milt.  AgonJlest 
Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  dood. 

Of  oaks  unfhorn  a  venerable  wood  ; 

Frefh  was  the  grafs  beneath,  and  ev’ry  tree 
At  didance  planted,  in  a  due  degree, 

Their  branching  arms  in  air,  with  equal  fpace. 

Stretch’d  to  their  neighbours  with  a  long  embrace.  Dryden. 

One  fees  her  thighs  transform’d,  another  views 
Her  arms  fliot  out,  and  branching  into  boughs.  Addifon.  Ovid. 
5k.  To  fpread  into  feparate  and  didindt  parts  and  fubdivifions. 

The  Alps  at  the  one  end,  and  the  long  range  of  Appenines 
that  paffes  through  the  body  of  it,  branch  out,  on  all  Tides,  into 
feveral  different  divifions.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

If  we  would  weigh,  and  keep  in  our  minds,  what  it  is  we 
are  confidering,  that  would  bed  inftrudt  us  when  we  fhould, 
or  fhould  not,  branch  into  farther  didindtions.  Locke „ 

3.  To  fpeak  diffufively,  or  with  the  didinefion  of  the  parts  of  a 

difeourfe.  , 

I  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  differtation 
upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat.  Spectator,  N°  247. 

4.  To  have  horns  {hooting  out  into  antlers. 

The  fwift  dag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  vii.  /.  470. 
To  Br  ANCH.  V.  a. 

1.  To  divide  as  into  branches. 

The  fpirit  of  things  animate  are  all  continued  within  them- 
felves,  and  are  branched  in  canals,  as  blood  is  ;  and  the  fpirits 
have  not  only  branches,  but  certain  cells  or  feats,  where  the 
principal  fpirits  do  refide.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijl. 

2.  To  adorn  with  needlework,  reprefenting  flowers  and  fprigs. 

In  robe  of  lily  white  (lie  was  array’d. 

That  from  her  {houlder  to  her  heel  down  raught. 

The  train  whereof  loofe  far  behind  her  dray’d. 

Branch'd  with  gold  and  pearl,  mod  richly  wrought. 

Spenfer's  Fairy  Jlueen,  b.  ii.  cant.  9. 
BraNcher.  n.f  [from  branch.] 
j ,  One  that  (hoots  out  into  branches. 

If  their  child  be  not  fuch  a  fpeedy  fpreader  and  brancher ,  like 
the  vine,  yet  he  may  yield,  with  a  little  longer  expectation,  as 
ufeful  and  more  fober  fruit  than  the  other.  Wotton. 

2,  In  falconry,  a  young  hawk.  [ branchier ,  Fr.] 

I  enlarge  my  difeourfe  to  the  obfervation  of  the  eires,  the 
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brancher ,  and  the  two  forts  of  lentners.  Walton  s  Angler'. 
BraNchiness.  n.f.  [from  branchy.]  Fulnefs  of  branches. 
Branchless,  adj.  [from  branch .] 

1.  Without  fhoots  or  boughs. 

2.  Without  any  valuable  produCt;  naked. 

If  I  lofe  mine  honour* 

I  lofe  myfelf ;  better  I  were  not  yours, 

I  ban  yours  fo  branchlefs.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
BraNch  v.  adj.  [from  branch.-]  Full  of  branches  ;  fpreading. 
1'rees  on  trees  o’erthrown, 

Fall  crackling  round  him,  and  the  foreds  groan ; 

Sudden  full  twenty  on  the  plain  aredrow  d, 

And  lopp’d,  and  lighten’d  of  their  branchy  load. 

What  carriage  can  bear  away  all  the  various,  rude, 
wieldy  loppings  of  a  branchy  tree  at  once  ? 

BRAND,  n.f  [bpanb,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  dick  lighted,  or  fit  to  be  lighted  in  the  fire. 

Have  I  caught  thee  ? 

He  that  parts  us  (hall  bring  a  brand  from  heav’n. 

And  fire  us  hence.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

T ake  it,  fhe  faid,  and  when  your  needs  require. 

This  little  brand  will  ferve  to  light  your  fire.  Dryden’ s  Fab . 

If,  with  double  diligence  they  labour  to  retrieve  the  hours 
they  have  lofl,  they  (hall  be  faved  ;  though  this  is  a  fervice  of 
great  difficulty,  and  like  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire.  Rogers . 

2.  A  fword,  in  old  language.  [ brandar ,  Runick.] 

They  looking  back,  all  the  eadern  fide  beheld 
Of  paradife,  fo  late  their  happy  feat ! 

Wav’d  over  by  that  flaming  brand ;  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng’d,  and  firy  arms. 

Milton  s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  xii,  /.  643, 

3.  A  thunderbolt. 

The  fire  omnipotent  prepares  the  brand , 

By  Vulcan  wrought,  and  arms  his  potent  hand; 

Then  flaming  hurls  it.  Granville. 

4.  A  mark  made  by  burning  a  criminal  with  a  hot  iron,  to  note 
him  as  infamous. 

Clerks  conviCt  fhould  be  burned  in  the  hand,  both  becaufe 
they  might  tade  of  fome  corporal  punidiment,  and  that  they 
might  carry  a  brand  of  infamy.  Bacons  Hen.  VII. 

The  rules  of  good  and  evil  are  inverted,  and  a  brand  of  in¬ 
famy  paffes  for  a  badge  of  honour.  L’Eflrangei 

Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  underdand  ?  Dryden’ s  Macfleckno. 
To  Brand,  v.  a.  [branden,  Dutch.]  To  mark  with  a  brand, 
or  note  of  infamy. 

Have  I  liv’d  thus  long  a  wife,  a  true  one, 

Never  yet  branded  with  fufpicion  ?  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 
The  king  was  after  branded ,  by  Perkin’s  proclamation,  for 
an  execrable  breaker  of  the  rights  of  holy  church.  Bacon . 

Brand  not  their  aCtions  with  fo  foul  a  name  ; 

Pity,  at  lead,  what  we  are  forc’d  to  blame. 

Ha  !  dare  not  for  thy  life,  I  charge  thee, 

To  brand  the  fpotlefs  virtue  of  my  prince. 

Our  Punick  faith 

Is  infamous,  and  branded  to  a  proverb. 

The  fpreader  of  the  pardons  anfwered  him  an  eafier  way,  by 
branding  him  with  herefy.  Atterbury. 

BraNdgoose.  n.  f.  A  kind  of  wild  fowl,  lefs  than  a  common 
goofe,  having  its  bread  and  wings  of  a  dark  colour.  Did. 
To  Bra'ndish.  v.  a.  [from  brand,  a  fword.] 

1.  To  wave,  or  fhake,  or  flourifh,  as  a  weapon. 

Brave  Macbeth, 

Difdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandijh’d  deel, 

Like  valour’s  minion,  carved  out  his  paffage. 

He  faid,  and  brandijhing  at  once  his  blade. 

With  eager  pace  purfu’d  the  flaming  (hade. 

Let  me  march  their  leader,  not  their  prince ; 

And,  at  the  head  of  your  renown’d  Cydonians, 

Brandijh  this  fam’d  fword.  Smith’s  Phcedr.  andHippol. 

2.  To  play  with;  tp  flourifli. 

He,  who  fhall  employ  all  the  force  of  his  reafon,  only  in 
brandijhing  of  fyllogifms,  will  difeover  very  little.  Locke. 
Bra'ndling.  n.  f.  The  name  for  a  particular  worm. 

The  dew-worm,  which  fome  alfo  call  the  lob-worm,  and 
the  brandling ,  are  the  chief.  Walton’s  Angler. 

Bra'ndy.  n.f.  [contracted  from  brandewine,  or  burnt  wine.]  A 
drong  liquour  didilled  from  wine. 

If  he  travels  the  country,  and  lodgeth  at  inns,  every  dram  of 
brandy  extraordinary  that  you  drink,  raifeth  his  charadfer. 

Swift’s  Directions  to  the  Footman: 
BraNdy-WINE.  The  fame  with  brandy. 

It  has  been  a  common  faying,  A  hair  of  the  fame  dog;  and 
thought,  that  brandy-wine  is  a  common  relief  to  fuch.  Wifeinan. 
BRA'NGLE.  n.f.  [uncertainly derived.]  Squabble;  wrangle. 
The  payment  of  tythes  in  this  kingdom,  is  fubjedf  to  many 
frauds,  brangles ,  and  other  difficulties,  not  only  from  papids 
and  diffenters,  but  even  from  thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  pro- 
tedants.  Swift. 

To  Br a'ngle.  v.  n:  [from  the  noun.]  To  wrangle;  to 
fquabble. 

When  polite  converfing  fhall  be  improved,  company  will  be 
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•rib  Ibnger  peftercd  with  dull  ftory-tellers,  nor  hr  angling  diT- 
putcrs.  .  Swift's  Intro  duel,  to  genteel  ConverJation. 

Bra'nc.lement.  it.  f  [from.  lr angle.]  The  fame  with  br angle. 

Brank.  n.f  Buckwheat)  or  bran k,  is  a  grain  very  ufeful  and 
advantageous  in  dry  barren  lands.  Mortimer. 

Bra'nny.  ad],  [from  bran.]  Having  the  appearance  of  bran. 
It  became  ferpiginous,  and  was,  when  I  faw  it,  covered  with 
white  branny  feales.  JVifcman. 

Br  a'sier.  n.  f  [from  brafs  J 

1 .  A  manufacture^  that  works  in  brafs. 

There  is  a  fellow  fomewhat  near  the  door,  he  fhould  be  a 
brafter  by  his  face.  Sbakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Brafters  that  turn  andirons,  pots,  kettles,  iff c.  have  their  lathe 
■made  different  from  the  common  turners  lathe.  Moxon. 

2.  A  pan  to  hold  coals,  [probably  from  embrafer ,  Fr.] 

It  is  thought  they  had  no  chimneys,  but  were  warmed  with 
coals  on  brafiers.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Brasi'l.  I  n.  f.  An  American  wood,  commonly  fuppofed  to  have 

Brazil.  J  been  thus  denominated,  becaufe  firft  brought  from 
Brafil:  though  Huet  fhews  it  had  been  known  by  that  name, 
many  years  before  the  difeovery  of  that  country;  and  the  bell 
fort  comes  from  Fernambuc.  The  tree  ordinarily  grows  in  dry 
barren  rocky  places,  is  very  thick  and  large,  ufually  crooked 
and  knotty ;  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  red,  exhale 
an  agreeable  fmell,  which  ftrengthens  the  brain.  The  bark  is 
fo  thick,  that  when  the  trunk  is  peeled,  which  might  before  be 
equal  in  circumference  to  the  body  of  a  man,  it  is  reduced  to 
that  ot  his  leg.  The  wood  is  heavy,  and  fo  dry,  that  it  fcarce 
raiies  any  fmoke.  It  is  ufed  by  turners,  and  takes  a  good  polifh ; 
but  chiefly  in  dying,  though  it  gives  but  a  fpurious  red.  Chamb. 

BRASS.  n.J.  [bjiajp,  Sax.  pres,  Welch.] 

i  .  A  yellow  metal,  made  by  mixing  copper  with  lapis  calaminaris. 
It  is  ufed,  in  popular  language,  for  any  kind  of  metal  in  which 
copper  has  a  part. 

Brafs  is 'made  of  copper  and  calaminaris.  Bacon. 

Men’s  evil  manners  live  in  brajs ,  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.  Sbakejp.  Henry  VIII. 

Let  others  mold  the  running  mafs 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brafs.  Dryden. 

2.  Impudence. 

Bra'ssiness.  n.  f  [from  brajfy.']  An  appearance  like  brafs  j 
fome  quality  of  brafs. 

Bra'ssv.  adj.  [from  brafs.'] 

1 .  Partaking  of  brafs. 

The  part  in  which  they  lie,  is  near  black,  with  fome  fparks 
of  a  brajfy  pyrites  in  it.  Woodward. 

2.  Hard  as  brafs. 

Loftes, 

Enough  to  prefs  a  royal  merchant  down. 

And  pluck  commiferation  of  his  Hate 

From  brajfy  bofoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint.  Sbakefp. 

3.  Impudent. 

Brast.  particip.  adj.  [from  burjl.]  Burft  ;  broken. 

There  creature  never  paft. 

That  back  returned  without  heavenly  grace, 

But  dreadful  furies  which  their  chains  have  brajl , 

And  damned  fprights  fent  forth  to  make  ill  men  agaff. 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  v.  c.  v./lanz.  qr. 

Brat.  n.f.  [Its  etymology  is  uncertain  ;  bjiatt,  in  Saxon,  fig- 
nifies  a  blanket;  from  which,  perhaps,  the  modern  fignifica- 
tion  may  have  come.] 

1 .  A  child,  fo  called  in  contempt. 

He  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  fome  other  deity  than  nature, 

That  fnapes  man  better  ;  and  they  follow  him, 

Againft  us  brats,  with  no  lefs  confidence, 

Than  boys  purfuing  fummer  butterflies.  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus. 

This  brat  is  none  of  mine  : 

Hence  with  it,  and,  together  with  the  dame, 

•Commit  them  to  the  fire.  Sbakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

The  friends,  that  got  the  brats ,  were  poifon’d  too ; 

In  this  fad  cafe  what  could  our  vermin  do  ?  Rofcommon. 
Jupiter  funrmoned  all  the  birds  and  beaffs  before  him,  with 
their  brats  and  little  ones,  to  fee  which  of  them  had  the  pret¬ 
tied  children.  L'Ejlrange. 

I  fla all  live  to  fee  the  invifible  lady,  to  whom  I  was  obliged, 
and  whom  I  never  beheld,  fince  fhe  was  a  brat  in  hanging- 

fleeves.  Swift. 

I  give  command  to  kill  or  fave, 

Can  grant  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

And  make  a  beggar’s  brat  a  peer.  Swift. 

2..  The  progeny ;  the  offspring. 

The  two  late  conipiracies  were  the  brats  and  offspring  of 
two  contrary  factions.  South. 

Brava'do.  n.f.  [from  bravado,  Span.]  A  boaft;  a  brag. 

Spain,  to  make  good  the  bravado , 

Names  it  the  invincible  armado.  Anonymous. 

BRAVE,  adj.  [brave,  Fr.] 

I.  Courageous;  daring;  bold;  generous;  high-fjpirited. 

An  Egyptian  foothfayer  made  Antonius  believe,  that  his  ge¬ 
nius,  which  otherways  was  brave  and  confident,  was,  in  the 
prefence  of  OCtavius  Caefar,  poor  and  cowardly.  Bacon. 
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From  armed  foes  to  bring  a  royal  prize, 

Shows  your  brave  heart  victorious  as  your  eyes.  Waller. 

2.  Gallant;  having  a  noble  mien  ;  lofty;  graceful. 

I’ll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two. 

And  wear  my  dagger  with  a  braver  grace.  Sbakefp. 

3.  Magnificent;  grand. 

Rings  put  upon  his  fingers. 

And  brave  attendants  near  him,  when  he  wakes; 

Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himfelf  ?  Sbakejp. 

But  whofoe’er  it  was  nature  defign’d 
Firft  a  brave  place,  and  then  as  brave  a  mind.  Denham. 

4.  Excellent;  noble:  it  is  an  indeterminate  word,  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  luperabundance  of  any  valuable  quality  in  men  or 
things. 

Let  not  old  age  difgrace  my  high  defire, 

O  heavenly  foul,  in  human  fhape  contain’d  ; 

Old  wood  inflam’d  doth  yield  the  bravejl  fire. 

When  younger  doth  in  fmoke  his  virtue  fpend.  Sidney. 
If  there  be  iron-ore,  and  mills,  iron  is  a  brave  commodify 
where  wood  aboundeth.  Bacon * 

If  a  ftatefman  has  not  this  fcience,  he  muft  be  fubjeCt  to  a 
braver  man  than  himfelf,  whofe  province  it  is  to  direCt  all  his 
actions  to  this  end.  Digby  on  the  Soul ,  Dedication. 

Brave,  n.f  [brave,  Fr.] 

1.  A  hedtor  ;  a  man  daring  beyond  decency  or  diferetion. 

Hot  braves ,  like  thee,  may  fight,  but  know  not  well 
I’o  manage  this,  the  laft  great  ftake.  Dryden. 

Morat’s  too  infolent,  too  much  a  brave , 

His  courage  to  his  envy  is  a  have.  Dryden' s  Aurengz. 

2.  A  boaft  ;  a  challenge  ;  a  defiance. 

There  end  thy  brave ,  and  turn  thy  face  in  peace  ; 

We  grant  thou  canft  outfcold  us.  '  Sbakejp.  King  John. 
7  o  Brave,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  7  o  defy ;  to  challenge  ;  to  fet  at  defiance. 

He  upbraids  Iago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch.  Sbakefp.  Othello. 

My  nobles  leave  me,  and  my  ftate  is  brav'd , 

Ev’n  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers.  Sbakefp. 

7  he  ills  of  love,  not  thofe  of  fate  1  fear ; 

Thefe  I  can  brave,  but  thofe  I  cannot  bear.  Dryden i» 

Like  a  rock  unmov’d,  a  rock  that  braves 
The  raging  tempeft,  and  the  rifing  waves.  Dryden' s  AEneid. 

2.  To  carry  a  boafting  appearance  of. 

Both  particular  pei Tons  and  factions  are  apt  enough  to  flatter 
tbemfelves,  or,  at  leaft,  to  brave  that  which  they  believe  not. 

Bacon's  Ejfays,  Na  16. 
EraVely.  adv.  [from  braved]  In  a  brave  manner;  courage- 
oufly ;  gallantly;  fplendidly. 

Martin  Swart,  with  his  Germans,  performed  bravely.  Bacon. 

No  fire,  nor  foe,  nor  fate,  nor  night, 

The  Trojan  hero  did  affright,  C 

Who  bravely  twice  renew’d  the  fight.  J  Denham . 

Your  valour  bravely  did  th’  affault  fuftain, 

And  fill’d  the  moats  and  ditches  with  the  flain.  Dryden 
BraVery.  n.f.  [from  brave.] 
j.  Courage;  magnanimity;  generofity;  gallantry. 

Certainly  it  denotes  no  great  bravery  of  mind,  to  do  that 
out  of  a  defire  of  fame,  which  we  could  not  be  prompted  to 
by  a  generous  paflion  for  the  glory  of  him  that  made  us. 

Spectator,  N°  255. 

Juba,  to  all  the  bravery  of  a  hero, 

Adds  fofteft  love,  and  more  than  female  fweetnefs.  Addifon. 

2.  Splendour;  magnificence. 

Where  all  the  bravery  that  eye  may  fee, 

And  all  the  happinefs  that  heart  defire. 

Is  to  be  found.  Spenfer  s  Hubberd' s  Talc. 

3.  Show ;  oftentation. 

Let  princes  choofe  minifters  more  fenfible  of  duty  than  of 
rifing,  and  fuch  as  love  bufinefs  rather  upon  confidence  than 
upon  bravery.  Bacon's  Ejfays,  N°  37. 

4.  Bravado ;  boaft. 

Never  could  man,  with  more  unmanlike  bravery,  ufe  his 
tongue  to  her  difgrace,  which  lately  had  fung  fonnets  of  her 
praifes.  Sidney's  Arcadia. 

For  a  bravery  upon  this  occafion  of  power,  they  crowned 
their  new  king  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Dublin.  Bacon. 

7'here  are  thofe  that  make  it  a  point  of  bravery,  to  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  oracles  of  divine  revelation.  L'Ejlrange. 

Bra'vo.  n.f.  [bravo,  Ital.]  A  man  wdio  murders  for  hire. 

For  boldnefs,  like  the  bravoes  and  banditti,  is  feldom  employ¬ 
ed,  but  upon  defperate  fervices.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

No  bravoes  here  profefs  the  bloody  trade. 

Nor  is  the  church  the  murd’rer’s  refuge  made.  Gay's  Trivia. 
To  BRAWL,  v.  n.  [brouiller,  or  brauler,  Fr.] 

I.  To  quarrel  noifily  and  indecently. 

She  troubled  was,  alas  !  that  it  might  be. 

With  tedious  brawlings  of  her  parents  dear.  Sidney. 

Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  w  hofe  advice 
Hath  often  ftill’d  my  brawling  difeontent.  Sbakefp. 

How  now,  Sir  John  !  what,  are  you  brawling  here? 

Docs  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  your  bufinefs  ? 

Sbakejp.  Henry  IV.  p.  it. 

*  Their 
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Their  batt’ring  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths, 

Till  their  foul-fearing  clamour's  have  bra  wl'd  down 
T ne  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city.  Sbakefp.  K.  John. 

In  council  the  gives  licence  to  her  tongue 
Loquacious,  brawling ,  ever  in  the  wrong.  Dryderis  Fables. 
Leave  all  noify  conteft%  all  immodeft  clamours,  braiding 
■language,  and  efpccially  all  perfonal  icandal  and  fcurrility  tothe 
meaneft  part  of  the  vulgar  world.  ’Watts. 

2.  To  fpeak  loud  and  indecently. 

His  divifions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 

Are  in  three  heads  ;  one  pow’r  againft  the  French, 

And  one  againft  Glendower.  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

3.  To  make  a  noife. 

As  he  lay  along 

Under  an  oak,  whole  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood.  Sbakefp. 

Brawl.  n.J.  [from  the  verb.]  Quarrel;  noife;  fcurrility. 

He  findeth,  that  controverfies  thereby  are  made  but  braids ; 
and  therefore  wilheth,that,  in  fome  lawful  aflembly  of  churches, 
all  tilde  ftrifes  may  be  decided.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

Never  fmce  that  middle  fummer’s  fpring 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  foreft,  or  mead, 

But  with  thy  braids  thou  haft  difturb’d  our  fport. 

Sbakefp.  Midfummer  Night's  Dream. 
That  bonum  is  an  animal. 

Made  good  with  ftout  polemick  brawl.  Hudibras. 

BrA'wler.  71  f.  [from  brawl. J  A  wrangler;  a  quarrelfome, 
noify  fellow. 

An  advocate  may  incur  the  cenfure  of  the  court,  for  being  a 
brawler  in  court,  on  purpofe  to  lengthen  out  the  caufe.  Ayliffe. 
BRAWN,  n.  f.  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 

1 .  The  flefhy  or  mufculous  part  of  the  body. 

The  brawn  of  the  arm  muft  appear  full,  fhadowed  ort  one 
fide,  then  fliew  the  wrill-bone  thereof.  Peacbam. 

But  moft  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend, 

His  riftng  mufcles  and  his  brawn  commend  ; 

His  double  biting  ax,  and  beamy  fpear. 

Each  a  Iking  a  gigantick  force  to  rear.  Dryderis  Fables. 

2.  The  arm,  fo  called  from  its  being  mufculous. 

I’ll  hide  my  fdver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 

And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither’d  brawn.  Sbakefp. 
I  had  purpofe 

Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn.  Sbakefp. 

3.  Bulk  ;  mufcular  ftrength. 

Thy  boift’rous  hands  are  then  of  ufe,  when  I, 

With  this  directing  head,  thofe  hands  apply ; 

Brawn  without  brain  is  thine.  Dryderis  Fables. 

4.  The  fiefh  of  a  boar. 

The  beft  age  for  the  boar  is  from  two  years  to  five  years  old, 
at  which  time  it  is  beft  to  geld  him,  or  fell  him  for  brawn. 

Mortimer. 

A  boar. 

Bra'wner.  n.f  [from  brawn.]  A  boar  killed  for  the  table. 

At  Chriftmas  time  be  careful  of  your  fame. 

See  the  old  tenant’s  table  be  the  fame ; 

Then  if  you  would  fend  up  the  brawner  head. 

Sweet  rofemary  and  bays  around  it  fpread.  King. 

Bra'wniness.  n.  f  [from  brawny. ]  Strength  ;  hardnefs. 

This  brawninefs  and  infenfibility  of  mind,  is  the  beft  armour 
we  can  have  againft  the  common  evils  and  accidents  of  life. 

Locke. 

Bra'wny.  adj.  [from  brawn.]  Mufculous;  flefhy;  bulky;  of 
great  mufcles  and  ftrength. 

The  brawny  fool,  who  did  his  vigour  boaft, 

In  that  prefuming  confidence  was  loft.  ‘  Dryden's  Juven. 
The  native  energy 

Turns  all  into  the  fubftance  of  the  tree, 

Starves  and  deftroys  the  fruit,  is  only  made 
For  brawny  bulk,  and  for  a  barren  fhade.  Dryderis  Virgil. 
To  BRAY.  v.  a.  [bpacan.  Sax.  braier,  Fr.]  To  pound ;  or 
grind  fmall. 

I’ll  burft  him ;  I  will  bray 

His  bones  as  in  a  mortar.  Chapman's  Iliads. 

Except  you  would  bray  chriftendom  in  a  mortar,  and  mould 
it  into  a  new  pafte,  there  is  no  poflibility  of  a  holy  war.  Bacon. 
To  BRAY.  v.  n.  [ broire ,  Fr.  barrio ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  make  a  noife  as  an  afs. 

Laugh,  and  they 

Return  it  louder  than  an  afs  can  bray.  Dryden’s  fuvenal. 

2.  To  make  an  offenfive  or  difagreeable  noife. 

What,  fhall  our  feaft  be  kept  with  flaughter’d  men  ? 

Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churlifh  drums. 

Clamours  of  hell,  be  meafures  to  our  pomp  ?  Sbakefp. 

Arms  on  armour  clafhing,  bray'd 
Horrible  difcord.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  b.y i.  1.  209. 

’Agad  if  he  fhould  hear  the  lion  roar,  he’d  cudgel  him  into 
an  afs,  and  to  his  primitive  braying.  Congreve's  Old  Batchelor. 
Bray.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Noife;  found. 

Boift’rous  untun’d  drums, 

And  harfh  rcfounding  trumpets  dreadful  bray.  Sbakefp. 
Bra  'yep..  n.J.  [from  bray.] 
j.  One  that  brays  like  an  afs. 

Voj..  t 
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Hold  !  cry’d  the  queen;  a  cat-call  each  fhall  Win  5 
Equal  your  merits,  equal  is  your  din  ! 

But  that  this  wcll-difputed  game  may  end, 

Sound  forth,  my  Irayers  !  and  the  welkin  rend.  Pope. 

2.  [With  printers;  from  to  bray,  or  beat.]  An  inftrument  to 
temper  the  ink. 

I  o  Braze,  v.  a.  [from  brafs .] 

1.  To  folder  with  brafs. 

If  the  nut  be  not  to  be  caft  in  brafs,  but  only  hath  a  worm 
brazed  into  it,  this  nicenefs  is  not  fo  abfolutely  neceflary,  be- 
caufe  that  worm  is  firft  turned  up,  and  bowed  into  the  grooves 
of  the  fpindle,  and  you  may  try  that  before  it  is  brazed  in  the 
nut.  Moxon’s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

2.  To  harden  to  impudence. 

I  have  fo  often  blufhed  to  acknowledge  him,  that  now  I  am 
brazed  to  it.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

If  damned  cuftom  hath  not  braz’d  it  fo. 

That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  againft  fenfe.  Sbakefp.  Hamlet. 

Bra'zen.  adj.  [from  brafs.] 

1.  Made  of  brafs. 

Get  alfo  a  fmall  pair  of  brazen  compafles,  and  a  fine  ruler, 
for  taking  the  diftance.  Peacbam. 

A  bough  his  brazen  helmet  did  fuftain  ; 

His  heavier  arms  lay  fcatter’d  on  the  plain.  Dryden's  JEn. 

2.  Proceeding  from  brafs  :  a  poetical  ufe. 

Trumpeters 

With  brazen  din  blaft  you  the  city’s  ear, 

Make  mingle  with  your  rattling  tabourines.  Sbakefp. 

3 .  Impudent. 

To  Bra'zen.  v.n.  To  be  impudent ;  to  bully. 

When  I  ufed  to  reprimand  him  for  his  tricks,  he  would  talk 
faucily,  lye,  and  brazen  it  out,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  amifs. 

Arbuthnot's  Hijl.  of  J.  Bull. 

Bra'zenface.  n.f.  [from  brazen  and  face.  ]  An  impudent 
wretch. 

You  do,  if  you  fufpeCt  me  in  any  difhonefty. - Well 

faid,  brazenface-,  hold  it  out.  Sbakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windf. 

Bra'zenfaced.  adj.  [from  brazenface.]  Impudent;  fhamelefs. 
What  a  brazenfaced  varlet  art  thou,  to  deny  thou  knoweft 
me  ?  Is  it  two  days  ago,  fince  I  tript  up  thy  heels,  and  beat  thee 
before  the  king  ?  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

Quick-witted,  brazenfac' d,  with  fluent  tongues. 

Patient  of  labours,  and  diflembling  wrongs.  Dryden. 

Bra'zenness.  n.f.  [from,  brazen.] 

1 .  Appearing  like  brafs. 

2.  Impudence. 

Bra'ziEr.  nK.f.  See  BrAsier. 

The  halfpence  and  farthings  in  England,  if  you  fhould  fell 
them  to  the  brazier,  you  would  not  lofe  above  a  penny  in  a 
fhilling.  Swiff  s  Draper  s  Letters. 

Breach,  n.f.  [from break',  brechc,  Fr.] 

1.  The  adt  of  breaking  any  thing. 

This  tempeft 

Dafhing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 

The  fudden  breach  on’t.  Sbakefp,  Henry  VIII. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  broken. 

O  you  kind  gods  ! 

Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abufed  nature.  Sbakefp. 

3.  A  gap  in  a  fortification  made  by  a  battery. 

The  wall  was  blown  up  in  two  places  ;  by  which  breach  the 
T urks  feeking  to  have  entered,  made  bloody  fight.  Knolles. 

Till  mad  with  rage  upon  the  breach  he  fir’d. 

Slew  fiends  and  foes,  and  in  the  fmoke  retir’d.  Dryden. 

4.  The  violation  of  a  law  or  contradt. 

That  oath  would  fure  contain  them  greatly,  or  the  breach  of 
it  bring  them  to  fhorter.  vengeance.  Spenfer’s  Ireland. 

What  are  thofe  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations* 
which  do  forfeit  all  right  in  a  nation  to  govern  ?  Bacon. 

Breach  of  duty  towards  our  neighbours,  ftill  involves  in  it  a 
breach  of  duty  towards  God.  South 

The  laws  of  the  gofpel  are  the  only  Handing  rules  of  mora¬ 
lity  ;  and  the  penalties  affixed  by  God  to  the  breach  of  thofe 
laws,  the  only  guards  that  can  effectually  reftrain  men  within 
the  true  bounds  of  decency  and  virtue.  Rogers’. 

5.  The  opening  in  a  coaft. 

But  th’  heedful  boatman  ftrongly  forth  dfcl  ftretch 
His  brawny  arms,  and  all  his  body  ftrain. 

That  th’  utmoft  fandy  breach  they  fhortly  fetch. 

While  the  dread  danger  does  behind  remain.  Fahy  Sfjueen. 

6.  Difference;  quarrel;  feparation  of  kindnefs. 

It  would  have  been  long  before  the  jealoufies  and  breaches 
betwen  the  armies,  would  have  been  compofed.  Clarendon . 

7.  Infraction  ;  injury. 

This  breach  upon  his  kingly  power  was  without  a  precedent. 

Clarendon. 

BREAD,  n.f  [bpeob,  Saxon.] 

I.  Food  made  of  ground  corn. 

Mankind  have  found  the  means  to  mala?  them  into  bread 
which  is  the  lighteft  and  propereft  aliment  for  human  bodies.  * 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments * 

Bread  that  decaying  man  with  ftrength  fupplies,- 
And  gen’rous  wine,  which  thoughtful  lbrrow  flies.-  Pope. 

3  N  2j  Food 
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2.  Food  in  general,  fuch  as  nature  requires ;  to  get  bread ,  im¬ 
plies,  to  get  fufficient  for  fupport  without  luxury. 

In  the  fweat  of  thy  face  {halt  thou  cat  bread.  Gen.  iii.  19. 
If  thefe  pretenders  were  not  fupported  by  the  fimplicity  of 
the  inquifitive  fools,  the  trade  would  not  find  them  bread. 

L’EJl  range. 

This  dowager  on  whom  my  tale  I  found, 

A  fimple  fober  life  in  patience  led, 

And  had  but  juft  enough  to  buy  her  bread.  Dryden. 

When  I  fubmit  to  fuch  indignities. 

Make  me  a  citizen,  a  fenator  of  Rome ; 

I'o  fell  my  country,  with  my  voice,  for  bread.  Philips. 

I  neither  have  been  bred  a  fcholar,  a  foldier,  nor  to  any  kind 
t>f  bufinefs  ;  this  creates  uneafinefs  in  my  mind,  fearing  I  {hall 
in  time  want  bread.  Spectator,  N°  203. 

3,  Support  of  life  at  large: 

God  is  pleafed  to  try  our  patience  by  the  ingratitude  of  thofe, 
who,  having  eaten  of  our  bread ,  have  lift  up  themfelves  againft 
us.  King  Charles. 

But  fometimes  virtue  ftarves,  while  vice  is  fed  ; 

What  then  ?  Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread?  Pope. 

Bread-chipper,  n.f.  [from  bread  and  chip.]  One  that  chips 
bread  ;  a  baker’s  fervant. 

No  abufe,  Hal,  on  my  honour ;  no  abufe.— — Not  to  dif- 
praife  me,  and  call  me  pander,  and  bread-chipper ,  and  I  know 
not  what  ?  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Bread-corn.  n.  f  [from  bread  and  corn.  J  Corn  of  which  bread 
is  made. 

There  was  not  one  drop  of  beer  in  the  town  ;  the  bread, 
and  bread-corn ,  fufficed  not  for  fix  days.  Hayward. 

When  it  is  ripe,  they  gather  it,  and,  bruifing  it  among 
bread-corn ,  they  put  it  up  into  a  veflel,  and  keep  it  as  food  for 
their  Haves.  Broome’ s  Notes  on  the  Odyjjey ,  b.  viii. 

Bread-room.  n.f.  [In  a  {hip.]  A  part  of  the  hold  feparated  by 
a  bulk-head  from  the  reft,  where  the  bread  and  bisket  for  the 
men  are  kept.  Sea  Dili. 

Breadth,  n.f.  [frombpab,  broad,  Saxon.]  The  meafure  of 
any  plain  fuperficies  from  fide  to  fide. 

There  is  in  Ticinum,  in  Italy,  a  church  that  hath  windows 
only  from  above :  it  is  in  length  an  hundred  feet,  in  breadth 
twenty,  and  in  height  near  fifty  ;  having  a  door  in  the  midft. 

Bacon’ s  Nat.  Hijl.  N9  794. 
The  river  Ganges,  according  unto  later  relations,  if  not  in 
length,  yet  in  breadth  and  depth,  may  be  granted  to  excel  it. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

Then  all  approach  the  (lain  with  vaft  furprize. 

Admire  on  what  a  breadth  of  earth  he  lies.  Dryden. 

In  our  Gothick  cathedrals,  the  narrownefs  of  the  arch  makes 
it  rife  in  height ;  the  lownefs  opens  it  in  breadth.  Addifon. 

To  BREAK,  v.  a.  pret.  I  broke ,  or  brake ;  part.  paff.  broke,  or 
broken,  [bpeccan,  Saxon.] 

I.  To  part  by  violence. 

When  1  brake  the  five  loaves  among  five  thoufand,  how 
many  balkets  of  fragments  took  ye  up  ?  Mark ,  viii.  1 9. 

Let  us  break  their  bands  afunder,  and  caft  away  their  cords 
from  us.  Pfalm  ii.  3. 

See,  faid  the  fire,  how  focn  ’tisdone; 

Then  took  and  broke  them  one  by  one  : 

So  ftrong  you’ll  be  in  friendship  ty’d  ; 

So  quickly  broke ,  if  you  divide.  Swift. 

1.  To  burft,  or  open  by  force. 

Mofes  tells  us,  that  the  fountains  of  the  earth  were  broke 
open,  or  clove  afunder.  Burnet’s  Theory . 

3.  To  pierce;  to  divide,  as  light  divides  darknefs. 

By  a  dim  winking  lamp,  which  feebly  broke 
The  gloomy  vapours,  he  lay  ftretch’d  along.  Dryden. 

4.  To  deftroy  by  violence. 

This  is  the  fabrick,  which,  when  God  breaketh  down,  none 
can  build  up  again.  Burnet’s  Theory. 

.5.  To  overcome  ;  to  furmount. 

Into  my  hand  he  forc’d  the  tempting  gold, 

While  I  with  modeft  ftruggling  broke  his  hold.  Gay. 

6.  To  batter;  to  make  breaches  or  gaps  in. 

I’d  giye  bay  Curtal,  and  his  furniture, 

My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  thefe  boys. 

And  Writ  as  little  beard.  Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

/  •.  T o  crufh  or  deftroy  the  ftrength  of  the  body. 

O  father  abbot ! 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  ftorms  of  ftate, 

Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  ; 

Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

The  breaking  of  that  parliament 
Broke  him ;  as  that  dilhoneft  victory . 

At  Chaeronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 

Kill’d  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent.  Milton. 

Have  not  fome  of  his  vices  weakened  his  body,  and  broke  his 
health  ?  have  not  others  diflipated  his  eftate,  and  reduced  him 
to  want  ?  Tillotfon. 

8.  To  fink  or  appal  the  fpirit. 

I’ll  brave  her  to  her  face; 

I’ll  give  my  anger  its  free  courfe  againft  her : 

Thou  {halt  fee,  Phcenix,  how  I’ll  break  her  pride.  Philips. 


9.  To  fubclue. 

Why,  then,  thou  can’ft  not  break  her  to  the  lute; — 

— Why,  no  ;  for  {he  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 

Shakefp.  Taming  the  Shrew. 
Behold  young  Juba,  the  Numidian  prince, 

With  how  much  care  he  forms  himfelf  to  glory. 

And  breaks  the  fiercenefs  of  his  native  temper.  Addifon  s  Cato. 

10.  To  crufh;  to  difable;  to  incapacitate. 

T  he  defeat  of  that  day  at  Cropredy  Was  much  greater  thari 
it  then  appeared  to  be ;  and  it  even  broke  the  heart  of  his  army. 

Clarendon. 

Your  hopes  without  are  vanifh’d  into  fmoke; 

Your  captains  taken,  and  your  armies  broke.  Drydem 

1  r.  To  weaken  the  mind. 

Oppreft  nature  lleeps : 

This  reft  might  yet  have  balm’d  thy  broken  fenfes, 

Which,  if  conveniency  will  not  allow. 

Stand  in  hard  cure.  Shakefp.  King  tear. 

If  any  dabler  in  poetry  dares  venture  upon  the  experiment, 
he  will  only  break  his  brains.  Felton  on  the  Clajftcks . 

12.  To  tame;  to  train  to  obedience. 

What  boots  it  to  break  a  colt,  and  to  let  him  ftreight  run 
loofe  at  random  ?  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

So  fed  before  he’s  broke ,  he’ll  bear 
T 00  great  a  ftomach  patiently  to  feel 
The  lafhing  whip,  or  chew  the  curbing  fteel.  May’s  Virgil. 

That  hot-mouth’d  beaft  that  bears  againft  the  curb. 

Hard  to  be  broken  even  by  lawful  kings.  Dryden. 

No  fports  but  what  belong  to  war  they  know, 

T o  break  the  ftubborn  colt,  to  bend  the  bow.  Dryden. 
Virtues  like  thefe, 

Make  human  nature  fhine,  reform  the  foul. 

And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

13.  To  make  bankrupt. 

For  this  few  know  themfelves  :  for  merchants  broke. 

View  their  eftate  with  difeontent  and  pain.  Davies. 

The  king’s  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken  man.  Shakefp . 
With  arts  like  thefe,  rich  Matho,  when  he  fpeaks, 
Attradls  all  fees,  and  little  lawyers  breaks.  Dryden. 

A  command  or  call  to  be  liberal,  all  of  a  fudden  impoveriflies 
the  rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  and  {huts  up  every  private  man’s 
exchequer.  South. 

14.  To  crack  or  open  the  {kin,  fo  as  that  the  blood  comes. 

She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about ;  even  the  day  be¬ 
fore  {he  broke  her  brow  ;  and  then  my  hufband  took  up  the 
child.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet . 

Weak  foul  !  and  blindly  to  deftruflion  led : 

She  break  her  heart !  {he’ll  fooner  break  your  head.  Dryden . 
15*  To  violate  a  contract  or  promife. 

Lovers  break  not  hours, 

Unlefs  it  be  to  come  before  their  time.  Shakefp.  T.  G.  of  Ver. 

Pardon  this  fault,  and,  by  my  foul  I  fwear, 

I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Did  not  our  worthies  of  the  houfe. 

Before  they  broke  the  peace,  break  vows  ? 

16.  To  infringe  a  law. 

Unhappy  man  !  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children’s  caufe. 

1 7.  To  intercept ;  to  hinder  the  effeft  of. 

Break  their  talk,  miftrefs,  quickly ;  my  kinfman  fhall  fpeak 

for  himfelf.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Spirit  of  wine,  mingled  with  common  water,  yet  fo  as  if  the 
firft  fall  be  broken ,  by  means  of  a  fop,  .or  otherwife,  it  ftayeth 
above.  Bacon’s  Phyfcal  Remains. 

Think  not  my  fenfe  of  virtue  is  fo  {mall ; 

I’ll  rather  leap  down  firft,  and  break  your  fall.  Dryden. 

As  one  condemn’d  to  leap  a  precipice. 

Who  fees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below. 

Stops  fliort,  and  looks  about  for  fome  kind  lhrub. 

To  break  his  dreadful  fall.  Dryden’ s  Spanifh  Friar. 

,  She  held  my  hand,  the  deftin’d  blow  to  break. 

Then  from  her  rofy  lips  began  to  fpeak.  Dryden. 

18.  To  interrupt. 

Some  folitary  cloifter  will  I  choofe, 

Coarfe  my  attire,  and  fhort  fhall  be  my  fleep, 

Broke  by  the  melancholy  midnight  bell.  Dryden’ s  Sp.  Friar . 
The  father  was  fo  moved,  that  he  could  only  command  his 
voice,  broke  with  fighs  and  fobbings,  fo  far  as  to  bid  her  pro¬ 
ceed.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  1 64. 

The  poor  {hade  fhiv’ring  Hands,  and  muft  not  break 
His  painful  filence,  till  the  mortal  fpeak.  Tickell. 

Sometimes  in  broken  words  he  figh’d  his  care. 

Look’d  pale,  .and  tumbled  when  he  view’d  the  fair.  Gay. 

19.  To  feparate  company. 

Did  not  Paul  and  Barnabas  difpute  with  that  vehemence, 
that  they  were  forced  to  break  company?  Atterbury. 

20.  I'o  diflolve  any  union. 

It  is  great  folly,  as  well  as  injuftice,  to  break  off  fo  noble  a 
relation.  Collier  of  Friendfnp. 

21.  To  reform  ;  with  of. 

The  French  were  not  quite  broken  of  it,  until  fome  time  after 
they  became  chriftians.  Grew’s  Cofmtdogia  Sacra,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

22.  To 


Shakefp. 
Hudibras . 

Dryden. 
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22.  To  open  forriething  new ;  to  propound  fomething  by  an 
overture. 

When  any  new  thing  (hall  be  propounded,  no  counfellor 
fhould  fuddenly  deliver  any  pofitive  opinion,  but  only  hear  it, 
and,  at  the  molt,  but  to  break  it,  at  firft,  that  it  may  be  the 
better  underftood  at  the  next  meeting.  Bacon. 

I,  who  much  defir’d  to  know 
Of  whence  the  was,  yet  fearful  how  to  break 
My  mind,  adventur’d  humbly  thus  to  fpeak.  Dryden’s  Fab. 

£3.  To  break  the  back.  To  ftrain  or  diflocate  the  vertebra  with 
too  heavy  burdens. 

I’d  rather  crack  my  finews,  break  my  backy 
Than  you  fhould  fuch  difhonour  undergo.  Shake/p.  Tcmpeff. 

24.  To  break  the  back.  To  difable  one’s  fortune. 

O,  many 

Have  broke  their  backs ,  with  laying  manors  on  ’em, 

For  this  great  journey.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

25.  To  break  a  deer.  To  cut  it  up  at  table. 

26.  To  break  fa  ft.  To  eat  the  firft  time  in  the  day. 

27.  To  break  ground.  To  plow. 

When  the  price  of  corn  falleth,  men  generally  give  over 
furplus  tillage,  and  break  no  snore  ground  than  will  ferve  to  fup- 
ply  their  own  turn.  Carew  s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

s  The  hufbandman  mud  firft  break  the  land ,  belore  it  be  made 
capable  of  good  feed.  Sir  J.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

28.  To  break  ground.  To  open  trenches. 

29.  To  break  the  heart.  To  deftroy  with  grief. 

Good  my  lord,  enter  here. - 

— Will’t  break  my  heart  ? - 

I’d  rather  break  mine  own. 

Should  not  all  relations  bear  a  part  ? 
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Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Dryden. 
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Decay  of  Piety. 


SVvift. 


It  were  enough  to  break  a  Jingle  heart. 

To  break  a  jeji.  To  utter  a  jeft  unexpected. 

To  break  the  neck.  To  lux,  or  put  out  the  neck  joints. 

I  had  as  lief  thou  didft  break  his  neck ,  as  his  fingers.  Shakefp . 
To  break  off.  To  put  a  fudden  flop. 

To  break  off.  To  preclude  by  fome  obftacle  fuddenly  inter- 
pofed. 

To  check  the  ftarts  and  fallies  of  the  foul, 

And  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue.  Addifon. 
To  break  up.  To  diflolve ;  to  put  a  fudden  end  to. 

Who  cannot  reft:  till  he  good  fellows  find ; 

He  breaks  up  houfe,  turns  out  of  doors  his  mind.  Herbert : 
He  threatened,  that  the  tradefmen  would  beat  out  his  teeth, 
if  he  did  not  retire  immediately,  and  break  up  the  meeting.^ 

Arbuthnot’s  Hijlory  off.  Bull. 

35.  To  break  up.  To  open  ;  to  lay  open. 

The  fhells  being  thus  lodged  amongft  this  mineral  matter, 
when  this  comes  now  to  be  broke  up ,  it  exhibits  impreffions  of 
the  fhells.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

36.  To  break  up.  To  feparate  or  difband. 

^  After  taking  the  ftrong  city  of  Belgrade,  Solyman  returning 
to  Conftantinople,  broke  up  his  army,  and  there  lay  ftill  the 
whole  year  following.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

37.  To  break  upon  the  wheel.  To  punifh  by  ftretching  a  criminal 
upon  the  wheel,  and  breaking  his  bones  with  bats. 

38.  To  break  wind.  To  give  vent  to  wind  in  the  body. 

To  Break,  v.  n. 

I.  To  part  in  two; 

Give  forrow  words,  the  grief  that  does  not  fpeak, 
Whifpers  the  o’erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break.  Shakefp. 

To  burft. 

The  clouds  are  ftill  above ;  and,  while  I  fpeak, 

A  fecond  deluge  o’er  our  heads  may  break.  Dryden. 

The  Roman  camp 

Hanes  o’er  us  black  and  threatning,  like  a  ftorm 
Juft  breaking  on  our  heads.  Dryden  s  All  for  Love. 

To  burft  by  dafhing,  as  waves  on  a  rock. 

He  could  compare  the  confufion  of  a  multitude  to  that  tu¬ 
mult  in  the  Icarian  fea,  dafhing  and  breaking  among  its  crowd 
ofiflands.  .  Pope’s  Effay  on  Homer. 

At  laft  a  falling  billow  flops  his  breath,  , 

Breaks  o’er  his  head,  and  whelms  him  underneath.  try  on. 
To  break  as  a  fwelling  ;  to  open,  and  difeharge  matter. 

gome  hidden  abfeefs  in  the  mefentery,  breaking  fome  tew 
days  after,  was  difeovered  to  be  an  apofteme.  Harvey. 

Afk  one  who  hath  fubdued  his  natural  rage,  how  he  likes  the 
change,  and  undoubtedly  he  will  tell  you,  that  it  is  no  le  s 
happy  than  the  eafe  of  a  broken  impoftume,  after  the  painful 
gathering  and  filling  of  it. 

,  To  open  as  the  morning. 

The  day  breaks  not,  it  is  my  heart, 

Becaufe  that  I  and  you  muft  part. 

Stay,  or  elfe  my  joys  will  die, 

And  perifh  in  their  infancy.  #  f  , 

When  a  man  thinks  of  anything  m  the  darknefs  of  die 
night,  whatever  deep  impreffions  it  may  make  in  is  min  , 
they  are  apt  to  vanifh  as  loon  as  the  day  breaks  about  *m. 

)  v  Addifon.  Speft at  or }  N°  465. 

To  burft  forth ;  to  exclaim. 

Every  man. 

After  the  hideous  ftorm  that  follow’d,  was 


Donne. 
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A  thing  infpir’d ;  and,  not  confuldrig,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy.  Shakefp.  ILnry  '/Ilf. 

7.  To  become  bankrupt. 

I  did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this  ;  which,  if,  like  an 
ill  venture,  it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break ,  and  you,  irty 
gentle  creditors,  lofe.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV .  p.  ii.  Epilogue. 

He  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes  break ,  and 
come  to  poverty.  Bacon's  Efaysy  N°  35. 

Cutler  faw  tenants  break ,  and  houfes  fall. 

For  very  want  he  could  not  build  a  wall.  Pope. 

8.  To  decline  in  health  and  ftrength. 

Yet  thus,  me  thinks,  1  hear  them  fpeak  ; 

See  how  the  dean  begins  to  break  : 

Poor  gentleman  !  he  droops  apace. 

9.  To  iffue  out  with  vehemence. 

Whole  wounds,  yet  frefh,  with  bloody  hands  he  ftrook, 
While  from  his  breaft  the  dreadful  accents  broke.  Pope. 

10.  To  make  way  with  fome  kind  of  fuddenefs,  impetuofity,  or 
violence. 

Calamities  may  be  neareft  at  hand}  and  readieft  to  break  in 
fuddenly  upon  us,  which  we,  in  regard  of  times  or  circum- 
ftances,  may  imagine  to  be  fartheft  off.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  4 1 . 

The  three  mighty  men  broke  through  the  lioft  of  the  Philif- 
tines.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  16. 

They  came  into  Judah,  and  brake  into  it.  2  Chron.  xxi.  1  7. 

Or  who  fhut  Up  the  fea  within  doors,  when  it  brake  forth,  as 
if  it  had  iffued  out  of  the  womb  ?  fob,  xxxviii.  8. 

This,  this  is  he  5  foftly  awhile. 

Let  us  not  break  in  upon  him.  Milton’s  Agonifles,  l.  lie. 

He  refolved,  that  Balfour  fhould  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavour  to 
break  through  with  his  whole  body  of  horfe.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

When  the  channel  of  a  river  is  overcharged  with  water, 
more  than  it  can  deliver,  it  neceffarily  breaks  over  the  banks,- 
to  make  itfelf  room.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Sometimes  his  anger  breaks  through  all  difguifes. 

And  fpares  not  gods  nor  men.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

Till  through  thofe  clouds  the  fun  of  knowledge  brake , 

And  Europe  from  her  lethargy  did  wake.  Denham. 

Oh  !  could’ ft  thou  break  through  fate’s  fevere  decree, 

A  new  Marcellus  fhall  arife  in  thee.  Dryden’s  Aineid. 

At  length  I’ve  added  my  fevereft  part ; 

I  feel  the  woman  breaking  in  upon  me. 

And  melt  about  my  heart,  my  tears  will  flow.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

How  does  the  luftre  of  our  father’s  actions, 

Through  the  dark  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  him, 

Break  out,  and  burn  with  more  triumphant  blaze  \  Addifon. 

And  yet,  methinks,  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in, 

On  my  departing  foul.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

There  are  not  wanting  fome,  who,  ftruck  with  the  ufeful- 
nefs  of  thefe  charities,  break  through  all  the  difficulties  and  ob- 
ftruCtions  that  now  lie  in  the  way  towards  advancing  them. 

Atterbury . 

Almighty  pow’r,  by  whofe  moft  wife  command, 

Helplefs,  forlorn,  uncertain  here  I  Hand  ; 

Take  this  faint  glimmering  of  thyfelf  away,1 

Or  break  into  my  foul  with  perfedt  day  !  Arbuthnot. 

Heav’n  its  fparkling  portals  wide  difplay, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day  !  Pope’s  Meffah. 

I  muft  pay  her  the  laft  duty  of  friendfhip  wherever  fhe  is, 
though  I  break  through  the  whole  plan  of  life  which  I  have 
formed  in  my  mind.  Swift  s  Letters . 

1 1 .  To  come  to  an  explanation. 

But  perceiving  this  great  alteration  iri  his  friend,  he  thought 
fit  to  break  with  him  thereof.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

Stay  with  me  awhile ; 

I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  fome  affairs, 

That  touch  me  near.  ShakeJp.Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona „ 
Break  with  them,  gentle  love, 

About  the  drawing  as  many  of  their  hufbands 
Into  the  plot,  as  can  ;  if  not,  to  rid  ’em, 

That’ll  be  the  eafier  practice.  B.  Johnfon’s  Catiline . 

12.  To  fall  out;  to  be  friends  no  longer. 

Be  not  afraid  to  break 

With  murd’rers,  and  traitors,  for  the  faving 
A  life  fo  near  and  neceffary  to  you. 

As  is  your  country’s.  John  fan  s  Catiline. 

To  break  upon  the  fcore  of  danger  or  expence,  is  to  be  mean 
and  narrow-fpirited.  Collier  on  Friendjhip. 

Sighing,  he  fays,  we  muft  certainly  break , 

And  my  cruel  unkindnefs  compels  him  to  fpeak.  Prior. 

13.  To  break  from.  To  feparate  from  with  fome  vehemence. 

How  didft  thou  fcorn  life’s  meaner  charms. 

Thou  who  cou’dft  break  from  Laura  s  arms  ?  Rofcommon . 

Thus  radiant  from  the  circling  crowd  he  broke ; 

And  thus  with  manly  modefty  he  fpoke.  Dryden’s  Virgil. 
This  cuftom  makes  bigots  and  fcepticks;  and  thofe  that 
break  from  it,  are  in  danger  of  herefy.  _  Locke. 

1 4.  To  break  in.  To  enter  unexpectedly,  without  proper  prepa¬ 
ration. 

'I'he  dodtor  is  a  pedant,  that,  with  a  deep  voice,  and  a  ma- 
gifterial  air,  breaks  in  upon  convention,  and  drives  down  all 
before  him.  Addifon  on  Italy . 

*5’  <r0 
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15.  To  break.  To  diffard. 

W  hen  I  ice  a  great  officer  broke ,  a  change  made  in  the  court, 
01  the  miniftry,  and  this  under  the  moft  gracious  princefs  that 
ever  reigned.  ,  _ 

16.  To  break  loofe.  I  o  efcape  from  captivity. 

\\  ho  would  not,  finding  way,  break  loofe  from  hell, 

And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place, 

Fartheft  from  pain  ?  Milton's  Par.  Lofl ,  b.  iv.  /.  S 8 o. 

17.  To  break  loofe.  To  fhake  off  reftraint. 

If  we  deal  falfely  in  covenant  with  God,  and  break  loofe  from 
ad  out  engagements  to  him,  we  releafe  God  from  all  the  pro- 
miffs  he  has  made  to  us.  Tillotfon. 

zb.  To  break  off.  To  defift  fuddenly. 

Do  not  peremptorily  break  off,  in  any  bufinefs,  in  a  fit  of 
anger ;  but  howfoever  you  Ihew  bitternefs,  do  not  act  any 
thing  that  is  not  revocable.  Bacon. 

Pius  Quintus,  at  the  very  time  when  that  memorable  vic¬ 
tory  was  won  by  the  Chiiftians  at  Lepanto,  being  then  hearino1 
of  caufes  in  confiftory,  broke  off  fuddenly,  and  faid  to  thofe  a- 
bout  him,  it  is  now  more  time  we  fhould  give  thanks  to  God. 

tttj  .  Bacon. 

v  ten  you  begin  to  confider,  whether  you  may  fafely  take 
one  1  aught  more,  let  that  be  accounted  a  fign  late  enough  to 

>>  eff  °ff‘  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

19*  to  break  off  from.  To  part  from  with  violence. 

I  mu fk  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off.  Shakefp. 

20.  To  break  out.  d  o  difcover  itfelf  in  fudden  effects. 

Let  not  one  fpark  of  filthy  luftful  fire 
Brear  out ,  that  may  her  facred  peace  moleft.  Spenfer. 

1  hey  (mother  and  keep  down  the  flame  of  the  mifchief,  fo 
as  it  may  not  break  out  in  their  time  of  government}  what 
comes  afterwards,  they  care  not.  Spenfer’s  Ireland. 

Such  a  deal  of  wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that 
ballad-makers  cannot  be  able  to  exprefs  it.  Shakefp. 

■^s  ^re  breaks  out  of  flint  by  percuffion,  fo  wifdom  and  truth 
iflueth  out  of  the  agitation  of  argument.  Howel. 

bully  ripe,  his  fwelling  fate  breaks  out , 

And  hurries  him  to  mighty  mi  (chiefs  on.  Dryden. 

All  turn  d  their  fides,  and  to  each  other  fpoke } 

I  faw  their  words  break  out  in  fire  and  fmoke.  Dryden. 

Like  a  ball  of  fire,  the  further  thrown, 

Still  with  a  greater  blaze  fhe  fhone. 

And  her  bright  foul  broke  out  on  ev’ry  fide.  Dryden. 

There  can  be  no  greater  labour,  than  to  be  always  diffem- 
blmg ;  there  being  fo  many  ways  by  which  a  fmothered  truth  is 
apt  to  blaze,  and  break  out.  South. 

They  are  men  of  concealed  fire,  that  doth  not  break  out  in  the 
ordinary  circumftances  of  life.  Addifon  on  the  War. 

A  violent  fever  broke  out  in  the  place,  which  fwept  away  areat 
multitudes.  Addifon .  Spectator,  N°  °  64. 

21.  To  break  out.  To  have  eruptions  from  the  body,  as  puftules 
or  fores. 

22.  To  break  out.  To  become  diflolute. 

He  broke  not  out  into  his  great  exceffes,  while  he  was  re- 
ftrained  by  the  counfels  and  authority  of  Seneca.  Dryden 

23.  To  break  up.  Toceafe;  to  intermit. 

It  is  credibly  affirmed,  that,  upon  that  very  day,  when  the 
river  firft  rifeth,  great  plagues  in  Cairo  ufe  fuddenly  to  break  up. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hi  ft.  N°  743. 

24.  To  break  up.  To  diffolve  itfelf. 

Thefe,  and  the  like  conceits,  when  men  have  cleared  their 
undemanding,  by  the  light  of  experience,  willfcatter  and  break 
up,  like  miff.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifl.  N°  124. 

The  fpeedy  depredation  of  air  upon  watery  moifture,  and 
verfion  of  the  fame  into  air,  appeareth  in  nothing  more  vifible, 
than  the  fudden  difeharge  or  vanifhing  of  a  little  cloud  of 
breath,  or  vapour,  from  glafs,  or  any  polifhed  body }  for  the 
miftinefs  fcattereth,  and  breaketh  up  fuddenly.  Bacon. 

But,  ere  he  came  near  it,  the  pillar  and  crofs  of  light  brake 
up,  and  call  itfelf  abroad,  as  it  were,  into  a  firmament  of  many 

.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

What  we  obtain  by  convention,  is  oftentimes  loft  again 
as  foon  as  the  company  breaks  up,  or,  at  leaft,  when  the  day  va- 
nijhcs.  Wafu 

25  _  To  break  up.  To  begin  holidays}  to  be  difmiffed  from  bu- 

linefs. 

Our  army  is  difpers’d  already : 

Like  youthful  fleers  unyok’d,  they  took  their  courfe 
Eaft,  weft,  north,  fouth  :  or,  like  a  fchool  broke  up. 

Each  hurries  tow’rds  his  home  and  fporting-place.  Shakefp. 
2b.  To  break  with.  To  part  friendfhip  with  any. 

There  is  a  flave  whom  we  have  put  in  prifon, 

Reports,  the  Volfcians,  with  two  feveral  powers. 

Are  entered  in  the  Roman  territories. — 

7— Go  fee  this  rumourer  whipt.  It  cannot  be, 

I  he  Volfcians  dare  break  with  us.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 
Can  there  be  any  thing  of  friendfhip  in  fnares,  hooks,  and 
trapans  ,f  Whofoever  breaks  with  his  friend  upon  fuch  terms, 
has  enough  to  warrant  him  in  fo  doing-,  both  before  God  and 
and  man. 

.  Invent  fomc  apt  pretence, 

-t  0  ™  eaK  with  Bertram  Dryden' s  Spanifh  Friar. 


27.  It  is  to  be  obferved  of  this  extenfive  and  perplexed  verb,  that* 
in  all  its  fignifications,  whether  adhve  or  neutral,  it  has  fomc  re¬ 
ference  to  its  primitive  meaning,  by  implying  either  detriment} 
fuddennefs,  or  violence. 

Break.  n.J.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  State  of  being  broken  }  opening. 

1'rom  the  break  of  day  until  noon,  the  roaring  of  the  can¬ 
non  never  ceafcd.  Knolles's  Hifl.  of  the  Turks. 

For  now,  and  fince  firft  break  of  day,  the  fiend. 

Mere  ferpent  in  appearance,  forth  was  come,  j Farad.  Loff 
T  hey  muft  be  drawn  from  far,  and  without  breaks,  to  avoid 
tiernultiplidty  of  lines.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy. 

The  fight  of  it  would  be  quite  loft,  did  it  not  fometimes  dif¬ 
cover  itfelf  through  the  breaks  and  openings  of  the  woods  that 
grow  about  it.  Addifon. 

2.  A  paufe }  an  interruption. 

3.  A  line  drawn,  noting  that  the  fenfe  is  fufpended. 

All  modern  trafh  is 
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Set  forth  with  num’rous  breaks  and  dafhes. 

Bre'aker.  n.  f.  [from  break  f 

1 .  He  that  breaks  any  thing. 

Cardinal,  I’ll  be  no  breaker  of  the  law.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 
If  the  churches  were  not  employed  to  be  places  to  hear 
God’s  law,  there  would  be  need  of  them,  to  be  prifons  for  the 
breakers  of  the  laws  of  men.  South. 

7.  A  wave  broken  by  rocks  or  fandbanks. 

1  o  Bre'akfast.  v.  n.  [from  break  and  faff.  ]  To  eat  the  firft 
meal  in  the  day. 

As  foon  as  Phoebus’  rays  infpedf  us, 

Firft,  Sir,  I  read,  and  then  I  breakfafl.  Prior. 

Bre'akfast.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  firft  meal  in  the  day. 

The  duke  was  at  breakfafl,  the  laft  of  his  repafts  in  this 

™?rld*  Wotton. 

2.  The  thing  eaten  at  the  firft  meal. 

Hope  is  a  good  breakfafl,  but  it  is  £  bad  fupper.  Bacon. 
A  good  piece  of  bread  would  be  often  the  beft  breakfafl  for 
my  young  mafter.  Locke. 

3.  A  meal,  or  food  in  general. 

Had  I  been  feized  by  a  hungry  lion, 

I  would  have  been  a  breakfafl  to  the  beaft.  Shakefp. 

I  Jay  me  down  to  gafp  my  lateft  breath. 

The  wolves  will  get  a  breakfafl  by  my  death. 

Yet  fcarce  enough  their  hunger  to  fupply.  Dryden. 

Bre'akneck.  n.f.  [from  break  and  neck. ]  A  fall  in  which  the 
neck  is  broken  }  a  fteep  place  endangering  the  neck. 

I  muft 

F orfake  the  court }  to  do’t  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  breakneck.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale . 

Bre'akpromise.  n.  f  [from  break  and  promife. J  One  that 
makes  a  pradfice  of  breaking  his  promife. 

I  will  think  you  the  moft  atheiftical  breakpromife,  and  the 
moft  hollow  lover.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Bre'akvow.  n.f.  [from  break  and  vow.]  He  that  pradfifes  the 
breach  of  vows. 

That  daily  breakvow,  he  that  wins  of  all. 

Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids. 

„  .  Shakefp.  King  John. 

Bream,  n.f.  [brame,  Fr.]  The  name  of  a  fifti. 

The  bream  being  at  full  growth,  is  a  large  fifh }  he  will  breed 
both  in  rivers  and  ponds,  but  loves  beft  to  live  in  ponds.  He 
is,  by  Gefner ,  taken  to  be  more  elegant  than  wholfome.  He  is 
long  in  growing,  but  breeds  exceedingly  in  a  water  that  pleafes 
him,  and,  in  many  ponds,  fo  faft  as  to  overftock  them,  and 
ftarve  the  other  fifh.  He  is  very  broad,  with  a  forked  tail,  and 
his  feales  fet  in  excellent  order.  He  hath  large  eyes,  and  a 
narrow  fucking  mouth,  two  fets  of  teeth,  and  a  lozing  bone, 
to  help  his  grinders.  "I  he  male  is  obferved  to  have  two  large 
melts,  and  the  female  two  large  bags  of  eggs  or  fpawn. 

Walton's  Angler. 

A  broad  bream,  to  pleafe  fome  curious  tafte, 

While  yet  alive  in  boiling  water  caft, 

Vex’d  with  unwonted  heat,  boils,  flings  about.  Waller. 
BREAST,  n.  f.  [bpeoyr,  Saxon. J 

1.  The  middle  part  of  the  human  body,  between  the  neck  and 
the  belly. 

2.  The  dugs  or  teats  of  women  which  contain  the  milk. 

I  he  lubftance  of  the  breafts  is  compofed  of  a  great  number 
of  glands,  of  an  oval  figure,  which  lie  in  a  great  quantity  of 
fat.  T  heir  excretory  duels,  as  they  approach  the  nipple,  join 
and  unite  together,  till  at  laft  they  form  feven,  eight,  or  more, 
Email  pipes,  called  tubuli  labiiferi,  which  have  feveral  crofs  ca¬ 
nals,  by  which  they  communicate  with  one  another,  that  if  any 
of  them  be  flopped,  the  milk,  which  was  brought  to  it,  might 
not  ftagnate,  but  pafs  through  by  the  other  pipes,  which  all  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  extremity  of  the  nipple.  They  have  arteries  and 
veins  from  the  fubclavian  and  intercoftal.  They  have  nerves 
from  the  vertebral  pairs,  and  from  the  fixth  pair  of  the  brain. 
Their  ufe  is  to  feparate  the  milk  for  the  nourifhment  of  the 
foetus.  The  tubes,  which  compoff  the  glands  of  the  breafl  in 
maids,  like  a  fphin&er  muffle,  contradl  fo  clofely,  that  no  part 
of  the  blood  can  enter  them  }  but  when  the  womb  grows  big 
*  with 
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with  a  foetus,  and  comprefles  the  defeending  trunk  of  the  great 
artery,  the  blood  flows  in  a  greater  quantity,  and  with  a  greater 
force,  through  the  arteries  of  the  breajis ,  and  forces  a  pafiage 
into  their  glands,  which,  being  at  firft  narrow,  admits  only  of 
a  thin  water ;  but  growing  wider  by  degrees,  as  the  womb 
grows  bigger,  the  glands  receive  a  thick  ferum,  and,  after 
birth,  they  run  with  a  thick  milk ;  becaufe  that  blood,  which 
before  did  flow  to  the  foetus,  and,  tor  three  or  four  days  after¬ 
wards,  by  the  uterus,  beginning  then  to  flop,  does  more  dilate 
the  mamillary  glands.  Quincy. 

They  pluck  the  fatherlcfs  from  the  breaf .  Job,  xxiv.  9. 

3.  The  part  of  a  beaft  that  is  under  the  neck,  between  the  fore¬ 
legs. 

4.  The  heart;  the  conference ;  the  difpofition  of  the  mind. 

Needlefs  was  written  law,  where  none  opprett  ; 

The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breaji.  Dryden  s  Ovid. 

5.  The  paffions  ;  the  regard. 

Margarita  firft  poflefs’d, 

If  I  remember  well,  my  breaji.  Cowley. 

To  Breast,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  meet  in  front ;  toop- 
pofe  breaft  to  brealt. 

The  threaden  fails 

Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow’d  fea, 

Breaf ing  the  lofty  furge.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

Bre'astbone.  7i.  J'.  [from  breaji  and  boned]  The  bone  of  the 
breaft ;  the  fternum. 

The  belly  {hall  be  eminent  by  fhadowing  the  flank,  and  un¬ 
der  the  breajibone.  Peacham. 

Bre'astcasket.  n.f.  [from  breaji  and  cajket.]  With  mari¬ 
ners.  The  largeft  and  longeft  cafkets,  which  are  a  fort  of 
firings  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

Bre'astfast.  n.f.  [from  breaji  and  faji.]  In  a  fhip.  A  rope 
faftened  to  fome  part  of  her  forward  on,  to  hold  her  head  to  a 
warp,  or  the  like.  Harris. 

Bre'asthigh.  adj.  [from  breaji  and  high.]  Up  to  the  breaft. 
The  river  itfelf  gave  way  unto  her,  fo  that  fhe  was  ftraight 
breaji  high.  Sidney. 

Lay  madam  Partlet  bafking  in  the  fun, 

Breajihigh  in  fand.  .  Dryden' s  Failles. 

Bre'asthooks.  n.f.  [from  breaji  and  hook.]  With  fhipwrights. 
The  compafling  timbers  before,  that  help  to  {Lengthen  the 
flem,  and  all  the  forepart  of  the  fhip.  Harris. 

Bre'astknot.  n.f.  [from  breaji  and  biot.]  A  knot  or  bunch 
of  ribbands  worn  by  women  on  the  breaft. 

Our  ladies  have  ftill  faces,  and  our  men  hearts,  why  may  we 
not  hope  for  the  fame  atchievements  from  the  influence  of  this 
breajlknot  ?  Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  t  r . 

Bre'astplate.  n.f.  [from  breaji  and  plate.]  Armour  for  the 
breaft. 

What  ftronger  breaf  plate  than  a  heart  untainted  ? 

Thrice  is  he  arm’d,  that  hath  his  quarrel  juft.  Shakefp. 

’Gainft  fhield,  helm,  breajlplate ,  and,  inftead  of  thofe, 

Tive  fharp  fmooth  ftones  from  the  next  brook  he  chofe. 

Cowley. 

This  venerable  champion  will  come  into  the  field,  armed 
only  with  a  pocket-piftol,  before  his  old  rufty  breajlplate  could 
be  fcoured,  and  his  cracked  headpiece  mended.  Swift. 

Br  e'astplough.  n.  f.  [from  breaji  and  plough.]  A  plough  ufed 
for  paring  turf,  driven  by  the  breaft. 

The  breaf  plough,  which  a  man  fhoves  before  him.  Morthn. 

Bre'astropes.  n.f.  [from  breaf  and  rope.]  In  a  fhip.  Thofe 
ropes  which  faften  the  yards  to  the  parrels,  and,  with  the  par¬ 
rels,  hold  the  yards  faft  to  the  maft.  Harris. 

Bre'astwork.  n.f.  [from  breaf  and  work.]  Works  thrown 
up  as  high  as  the  breaft  of  tire  defendants ;  the  fame  with  pa¬ 
rapet. 

Sir  John  Aftley  caft  up  breaf  works,  and  made  a  redoubt  for 
the  defence  of  his  men.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

BREATH,  n  f  [bpaSe,  Saxon.] 

1 .  The  air  drawn  in  and  eje£ted  out  of  the  body  by  living  ani¬ 
mals. 

Whither  are  they  vanifh’d  ? 

Into  the  air  :  and  what  feem’d1  corporal 
Melted,  as  breath  into  the  wind.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

1.  Life. 

No  man  has  more  contempt  than  I  of  breath  ; 

But  whence  haft  thou  the  pow’r  to  give  me  death  ?  Dryden. 

3.  The  ftate  or  power  of  breathing  freely  ;  oppofed  to  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  a  man  is  breathlefs  and  fpent. 

At  other  times,  he  cafts  to  fue  the  chace 
Of  fwift  wild  beafts,  or  run  on  foot  a  race, 

T'  enlarge  his  breath ,  large  breath  in  arms  moft  needful. 

Or  elfe,  by  wreftling,  to  wax  ftrong  and  heedful.  Spenfer. 

What  is  your  difference  ?  fpeak. — 

—I  am  fcarce  in  breath ,  my  lord.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Spaniard,  take  breath ;  fome  refpite  I’ll  afford  ; 

My  caufe  is  more  advantage  than  your  fword.  Dryden. 

Ourfwords  fo  wholly  did  the  fates  employ, 

That  they,  at  length,  grew  weary  to  deftroy ; 

Refus’d  the  work  we  brought,  and  out  of  breath , 

Made  forrow  and  defpair  attend  for  death.  Dryden' s  Aureng. 

4  Refpiration  ;  the  power  of  breathing. 

V  OL.  I. 
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.  Reft,  that  gives  all  men  life,  gave  him  Iiis  death, 

And  too  much  breathing  put  him  out  of  breath.  Milton. 

5.  Refpite;  paufe;  relaxation. 

Give  me  fome  breath ;  fome  little  paufe,  dear  lord. 

Before  I  pofitivcly  fpeak.  Shakefp.  Richard  III, 

6.  Breeze;  moving  air. 

Vent  all  thy  paflion,  and  I’ll  Hand  its  fhock. 

Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  fummer’s  fea. 

When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o’er  its  furface.  Addif.  Cato. 

7.  A  fingle  adl ;  an  inftant. 

You  menace  me,  and  court  me  in  a  breath , 

Your  Cupid  looks  as  dreadfully  as  death.  Dryden  '. 

Bre'athable.  adj.  [front  breath.]  That  may  be  breathed; 
as,  breathable  air. 

To  Breathe,  v.  n.  [from  breath.] 

1.  To  draw  in  and  throw  out  the  air  by  the  lungs.' 

Safe  return’d,  the  race  of  glory  paft, 

New  to  his  friends  embrace,  had  breath'd  his  laft.'  Popi. 

2.  To  live. 

Let  him  breathe ,  between  the  heav’ns  and  earth, 

A  private  man  in  Athens.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

3.  To  take  breath  ;  to  reft. 

He  prefently  followed  the  victory  fo  hot  upon  the  Scots,  that 
he  fuftered  them  not  to  breathe ,  or  gather  themfelves  together 
again.  Spenfer' s  State  of  Ireland. 

Three  times  they  breath'd ,  and  three  times  did  they  drink. 
Upon  agreement.  Shakefp.  Henry  TV.  p.  i. 

When  France  had  breath'd ,  after  intefttne  broils, 

And  peace  and  conqueft  crown’d  her  foreign  toils.  Rcfcomm. 

4.  To  pafs  by  breathing. 

Shall  I  not  then  be  ftifled  in  the  vault, 

To  whofe  foul  mouth  no  healthfome  air  breathes  in. 

And  there  be  ftrangl’d  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ?  Shakefp. 
To  Breathe,  v  a. 

1 .  To  infpire,  or  inhale  into  one’s  own  body,  and  ejedt  or  expire 
out  of  it. 

They  wifh  to  live, 

Their  pains  and  poverty  defire  to  bear. 

To  view  the  light  of  heav’n,  and  breathe  the  vital  air.  Dryd. 
They  here  began  to  breathe  a  moft  delicious  kind  of  aether, 
and  faw  all  the  fields  about  them  covered  with  a  kind,  of  purple 
light.  Tatler,  N°  8  X. 

2.  To  injedt  by  breathing. 

He  breathed  into  us  the  breath  of  life,  a  vital  adlive  fpirit ; 
whofe  motions,  he  expects,  fhould  own  the  dignity  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal.  Decay  of  Piety. 

I  would  be  young,  be  handfome,  be  belov’d. 

Could  I  but  breathe  myfelf  into  Adraftus.'  Dryden . 

3.  To  expire  ;  to  ejedt  by  breathing. 

She  is  called,  by  ancient  iiuthours,  the  tenth  mufe  ;  and,  by 
Plutarch,  is  compared  to  Caius,  the  fon  of  Vulcan,  who 
breathed  out  nothing  but  flame.  Spectator,  N°  223. 

4.  To  exercife  ;  to  keep  in  breath. 

Thy  greyhounds  are  as  fwift  as  breathed  flags.  Shakefp. 

5.  To  infpire  ;  to  move  or  adluate  by  breath. 

The  artful  youth  proceed  to  form  the  quire  ; 

They  breathe  the  flute,  or  ftrike  the  vocal  wire.  Prior. 

6.  To  exhale;  to  fend  out  as  breath. 

His  altar  breathes 

Ambrofial  odours,  and  ambrofial  flow’rs.  Milton's  Par.  Lof. 

7.  To  utter  privately. 

I  have  tow’rd  heaven  breath'd  a  fecret  vow, 

T o  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation.  ShakeJ'p.  Mer.  of  Vcn. 

8.  To  give  air  or  Vent  to. 

The  ready  cure  to  cool  the  raging  pain, 

Is  underneath  the  foot  to  breathe  a  vein.  Dryden' s  Virgil. 

Bre'ather.  n.f.  [from  breathe.] 

1.  One  that  breathes,  or  lives. 

She  fhows  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 

A  ftatue  than  a  breather.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra; 
I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myfelf.  Shakefp. 

2.  One  that  utters  any  thing. 

No  particular  fcandal  once  can  touch. 

But  it  confounds  the  breather.  Shakefp  Meaf.  for  Meafure . 

3.  Infpirer ;  one  that  animates  or  infufes  by  infpiration. 

The  breather  of  all  life  does  now  expire  : 

His  milder  father  fummons  him  away.  Norris. 

Bre'athing.  n.f.  [from  breathe.] 

1.  Afpiration;  fecret  prayer. 

While  to  high  heav’n  his  pious  breathings  turn’d, 
Weeping  Ire  hop’d,  and  facrificing  mourn’d.  Priori 

2.  Breathing  place  ;  vent. 

The  warmth  diftends  the  chinks,  and  makes 
New  breathings ,  whence  new  nourifhment  fhe  takes.  Dryd ; 
Bre'athless.  adj.  [from  breath.] 

1.  Out  of  breath;  fpent  with  labour. 

Well  knew 

The  prince,  with  patience  and  fufferance  fly, 

So  hafty  heat  loon  cooled  to  fubdue  ; 

Tho’  when  he  brcatblefs  wax,  that  battle  ’gan  renew-  Fairy  JK 
I  remember  when  the  fight  was  done. 

When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 

3  0  ’Breathlefsy 
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Breathlefs ,  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  fword, 

Came  there  a  certain  lord.  Shakep.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Many  fo  drained  themfelves  in  their  race,  that  they  fell 
down  breathlefs  and  dead.  Hayward . 

Breathlefs  and  tir’d,  is  all  my  fury  fpent, 

Or  does  my  glutted  fpleen  at  length  relent  ?  Dryden' s  Ain. 

2.  Dead. 

Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  fweet  life, 

And  breathing  to  this  breathlefs  excellence, 

I  he  incenfe  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

V  ielding  to  the  fentence,  breathlefs  thou 
And  pale  (halt  lie,  as  what  thou  buried  now.  Prior. 

Bred,  parti cip.  pajf.  [from  to  breed.] 

Their  malice  was  bred  in  them,  and  their  cogitation  would 
never  be  changed.  Wifdom,  xii.  10. 

Brede.  n.f.  See  Braid. 

In  a  curious  brede  of  needle- work,  one  colour  falls  away  by 
fuch  juft  degrees,  and  another  rifes  fo  infenfibly,  that  we  fee 
the  variety,  without  being  able  to  diftinguifh  the  total  vanifh- 
ing  of  the  one,  from  the  hr  ft  appearance  of  the  other.  Addifon. 
BREECH,  n.  f  [fuppofed  from  bpaecan.  Sax.] 

1 .  The  lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  back  part. 

V'  hen  the  king’s  pardon  was  offered  by  a  herauld,  a  lewd 
boy  turned  towards  him  his  naked  breech ,  and  ufed  words  fuit- 
able  to  that  gefture.  Hayward. 

T.  he  ftorks  devour  fnakes  and  other  ferpents ;  which  when 
they  begin  to  creep  out  at  their  breeches ,  they  will  prefently  clap 
them  clofe  to  a  wall,  to  keep  them  in.  Grew’s  Mufaum. 

2.  Breeches. 

Ah  !  that  thy  father  had  been  fo  refolv’d  !— 

—  That  you  might  ftill  have  worn  the  petticoat, 

And  ne’er  hav  e  ftoln  the  breech  from  Lancafter.  Shakefpeare. 
3-  The  hinder  part  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

So  cannons,  when  they  mount  vaft  pitches, 

Are  tumbl’d  back  upon  their  breeches.  Anonym. 

To  Breech,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  into  breeches. 

2.  To  fit  any  thing  with  a  breech  ;  as,  to  breech  a  gun. 
Breaches,  n.  f.  [bjiaec,  Sax.  from  bracca ,  an  old  Gaulilh  word  ; 

fo  that  Skinner  imagines  the  name  of  the  part  covered  with 
breeches ,  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  garment.  In  this  fenfe 
it  has  no  fingular.] 

1 .  The  garment  worn  by  men  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

Petrachio  is  coming  in  a  new  hat  and  an  old  jerkin,  and  a 
pair  of  old  breeches ,  thrice  turned.  Shakefp.  Taming  the  Shrew . 
Rough  fatires,  fly  remarks,  ill-natur’d  fpeeches. 

Are  always  aim’d  at  poets  that  wear  breeches.  Prior: 

Give  him  a  Angle  coat  to  make,  he’d  do’t  j  3 

A  veft,  or  breeches ,  fingly ;  but  the  brute  ( 

Cou’d  ne’er  contrive  all  three  to  make  a  fuit.  3 

King's  Art  of  Cookery. 

2.  To  wear  the  breeches ,  is,  to  ufurp  the  authority  of  the  huf- 
bands. 

The  wife  of  Xanthus  was  proud  and  domineering,  as  if  her 
fortune,  and  her  extraction,  had  entitled  her  to  the  breeches. 

H  Ef range. 

To  BREED,  v.  a.  preter.  I  bred ,  I  have  bred,  [bjiaeban.  Sax.] 

1.  To  procreate;  to  generate  ;  to  produce  more  of  the  fpecies. 

None  fiercer  in  Numidia  bred. 

With  Carthage  were  in  triumph  led.  Rofcommon. 

2.  To  occafion;  to  caufe;  to  produce. 

Thereat  he  roared  for  exceeding  pain, 

That,  to  have  heard,  great  horrour  would  have  bred.  F.  gK 
Our  own  hearts  we  know,  but  we  are  not  certain  what  hope 
the  rites  and  orders  of  our  church  have  bred  in  the  hearts  of 
others.  Hooker ,  b.  iv. 

What  hurt  ill  company,  and  overmuch  liberty,  breedeth  in 
youth !  Afchams  Schoolmafler. 

Intemperance  and  luff:  breed  infirmities  and  difeafes,  which, 
being  propagated,  fpoil  theftrain  of  a  nation.  Tillotfon. 

3.  To  contrive  ;  to  hatch  ;  to  plot. 

My  fon  Edgar !  had  he  a  hand  to  write  this !  a  heart  and 
brain  to  breed  it  in  !  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

4.  To  produce  from  one’s  felf. 

Children  would  breed  their  teeth  with  much  lefs  danger. 

Locke  on  Education. 

5.  To  give  birth  to  ;  to  be  the  native  place. 

Mr.  Harding,  and  the  worthieft  divine  chriftendom  hath  bred 
for  the  fpace  of  fome  hundreds  of  years,  were  brought  up  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  univerfity.  Hooker. 

Hail,  foreign  wonder ! 

Whom,  certain,  thefe  rough  (hades  did  never  breed.  Milton . 

6.  To  educate ;  to  qualify  by  education. 

Whoe’er  thou  art,  whofe  forward  years  are  bent 
On  ftate-aftairs  to  guide  the  government ; 
blear  firft  what  Socrates  of  old  has  faid 
To  the  lov’d  youth,  whom  he  at  Athens  bred.  Dryden. 

To  breed  up  the  fon  to  common  fenfe, 

Is  evermore  the  parent’s  leaft  cxpence.  Dryden' s  Juvenal. 

And  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred. 

Without  controul,  to  drip  and  fpoil  the  dead.  Dryden. 
His  farm  may  not  remove  his  children  too  far  from  him,  or 
the  trade  he  breeds  them  up  in.  Locke, 
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7:  To  bring  up ;  to  take  care  of  from  infancy. 

Bred  up  in  grief,  can  pleafure  be  our  theme  ?  1 
Our  endlefs  anguifh,  does  not  nature  claim  ?  > 

Reafon  and  forrow  are  to  us  the  fame.  J 

Ah,  wretched  me  !  by  fates  averfe  decreed 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed.  Dryden. 
To  Breed,  v.  n. 

1.  To  bring  young. 

Lucina,  it  feems,  was  breeding,  and  (he  did  nothing  but  en¬ 
tertain  the  company  with  a  difeourfe  upon  the  difficulty  of  rec¬ 
koning  to  a  day.  Spectator,  N°  431. 

2.  To  encreafe  by  new  production. 

But  could  youth  laft,  and  love  ftill  breeds 
Had  joys  no  date,  and  age  no  need ; 

Then  thefe  delights  my  mind  might  move 

To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love.  Raleigh . 

3.  To  be  produced  ;  to  have  birth. 

Where  they  moft  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obferv’d. 

The  air  is  delicate.  Shakefp.  King  Lear * 

There  is  a  worm  that  breedeth  in  old  fnow,  and  dieth  foon 
after  it  cometh  out  of  the  fnow.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  696. 

The  caterpillar  is  one  of  the  moft  general  of  worms,  and 
breedeth  of  dew  and  leaves.  Bacon. 

It  hath  been  the  general  tradition  and  belief,  that  maggots 
and  flies  breed  in  putrefied  carcafes.  Bentley. 

4.  To  raife  a  breed. 

In  the  choice  of  fwine,  choofe  fuch  to  breed  of  2s  are  of 
long  large  bodies.  Mortimer. 

Breed,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  caftj  a  kind  ;  a  fubdivifion  of  fpecies. 

I  bring  you  witnefles. 

Twice  fifteen  thoufand  hearts  of  England’s  breed.  Shakefp. 
The  horfes  were  young  and  handfome,  and  of  the  beft  breed 
in  the  north.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Walled  towns,  ftored  arfenals,  and  ordnance;  all  this  is  but 
a  (heep  in  a  lion’s  skin,  except  the  breed  and  difpofition  of  the 
people  be  ftout  and  warlike.  Bacon's  EJfays ,  N°  3  o. 

Infectious  ftreams  of  crowding  fins  began, 

And  through  the  fpurious  breed  and  guilty  nation  ran. 

Rofcommon. 

Rode  fair  Afcanius  on  a  firy  deed. 

Queen  Dido’s  gift,  and  of  the  Tyrian  breed.  Dryden. 

A  coufin  of  his  laft  wife’s  was  propofed  ;  but  John  would 
have  no  more  of  the  breed.  Arbuthnot's  Hijl.  of  J.  Bull. 

2.  Progeny;  offspring. 

If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friend  ;  for  when  did  friendlhip  take 
A  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?  Shakefp.  Mer.  of  Yen. 

3.  A  number  produced  at  once ;  a  hatch. 

She  lays  them  in  the  fand,  where  they  lie  till  they  are  hatch¬ 
ed  ;  fometimes  above  an  hundred  at  a  breed.  Grew's  Mufeum. 
Bre'edbate.  n.  f.  [from  breed  and  bate.]  One  that  breeds 
quarrels ;  an  incendiary. 

An  honeft,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  fervant  (hall  come 
in  houfe  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  teltale,  nor  no  breed- 
bate.  Shakefp.  Merry  IVives  of  TVindf or. 

Breeder,  n.f.  [from  breed.] 

1.  That  which  produces  any  thing. 

Time  is  the  nurfe  and  breeder  of  all  good.  Shakefp. 

2.  The  perfon  which  brings  up  another. 

Time  was,  when  Italy  and  Rome  have  been  the  beft  breeders 
and  bringers  up  of  the  worthieft  men.  Af cham's  Schoolmafler. 

3.  A  female  that  is  prolifick. 

Get  thee  to  a  nunnery  ;  why  wouldft  thou  be  a  breeder  of 
finners  ?  _  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathfome  as  a  toad, 

Amongft  the  faireft  breeders  of  our  time.  Shakefp.  Tit.  Andr. 
Let  there  be  an  hundred  perfons  in  London,  and  as  many  in 
the  country,  we  fay,  that  if  there  be  fixty  of  them  breeders  in 
London,  there  are  more  than  fixty  in  the  country.  Graunt. 
Yet  if  a  friend  a  night  or  two  (hould  need  her. 

He’d  recommend  her  as  a  fpecial  breeder.  Pope. 

4.  One  that  takes  care  to  raife  a  breed. 

The  breeders  of  Englifli  cattle  turned  much  to  dairv,  or  elfe 
kept  their  cattle  to  fix  or  feven  years  old.  ’  Temple . 

Breeding,  n.f.  [from  breed.] 

1.  Education;  inftruCtion ;  qualifications. 

She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father’s  charge, 

A  poor  phyfician’s  daughter.  Shakefp.  AH' swell  that  ends  well. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 

I  hope  to  fee  it  a  piece  of  none  of  the  meaneft  breeding ,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Glanville's  Scepfis ,  Pref. 

2.  Manners;  knowledge  of  ceremony. 

As  men  of  breeding ,  fometimes  men  of  -wit, 

T’  avoid  great  errours,  muft  the  lefs  commit.  Pope. 

The  Graces  from  the  court  did  next  provide 
Breeding,  and  wit,  and  air,  and  decent  pride.  Swift, 

3.  Nurture;  care  to  bring  up  from  the  infant  ftate. 

Why  was  my  breeding  order’d  and  preferib’d. 

As  of  a  perfon  feparate  to  God, 

Defign’d  for  great  exploits.  Milton's  Agonifles ,  /.  3 

Breese.  n.f.  [bjuoya,  Saxon.]  A  dinging  fly;  the  gadfly. 

The 
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The  learned  write,  the  infeCt  breefe 
Is  but  the  mongrel  prince  of  bees.  Hudibras. 

A  fierce  loud  buzzing  breefe ,  their  flings  draw  blood. 
And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood ; 

Seiz’d  with  unufual  pains,  they  loudly  cry  ; 

Tanagrus  h aliens  thence,  and  leaves  his  channels  dry.  Dryd. 

BREEZE,  n.f.  [brezza,  Ital.]  A  gentle  gale;  a  loft  wind. 

We  find,  that  thefe  hotteft  regions  of  the  world,  feated  un¬ 
der  the  equinodlial  line,  or  near  it,  are  fo  refrefhed  with  a  daily 
gale  of  ealterly  wind,  which  the  Spaniards  call  breeze ,  that  doth 
ever  more  blow  ftrongeft  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Raleigh, 

From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arofe  by  night^  a 

Serenely  (hone  the  ftars,  the  moon  was  light,  (. 

And  the  fea  trembled  with  her  filver  light.  )  Dryden. 

Gradual  finks  the  breeze 
Into  a  perfect  calm  :  that  not  a  breath 
Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  doling  wood.  7 komfon. 

Bre'Ezy.  adj.  [from  breeze.]  Fanned  with  gales. 

The  leer,  while  zephyrs  curl  the  fwelling  deep, 

Balks  on  the  breezy  fhore,  in  grateful  deep, 

His  oozy  limbs.  Pope's  Odyjfey ,  b,  in.  /.  545. 

Bre'hon.  n.f.  An  Irifli  word. 

In  the  cafe  ol  murder,  the  brehon ,  that  is,  their  judge,  will 
compound  between  the  murderer  and  the  party  murdered, 
which  profecute  the  action,  that  the  malefactor  fhall  give  unto 
them,  or  to  the  child  or  wife  of  him  that  is  flain,  a  recom- 
pence,  which  they  call  an  eriach.  Spenfers  State  of  Ireland. 

Breme.  adj.  [from  bpemman,  Sax.  to  rage  or  fume.]  Cruel; 
fharp;  fevere. 

And  when  the  fhining  fun  laugheth  once. 

You  deemen  the  fpring  come  at  once  : 

But  eft,  when  you  count,  you  freed  from  fear. 

Comes  the  breme  winter,  with  chamfred  brows. 

Full  of  wrinkles,  and  frofly  furrows.  Spenfer’s  Pajlorals. 

Brent,  adj.  [from  bjrennan,  Sax.  to  burn.]  Burnt. 

What  flames,  quoth  he,  when  I  thee  prefent  fee 
In  danger  rather  to  be  drent  than  brent  ?  Fairy  fpueen,  b.  ii. 

Brest,  n.f.  [In  architecture.]  That  member  of  a  column,  called 
alfo  the  torus ,  or  tore. 

Brest  Summers.  The  pieces  in  the  outward  parts  of  any  tim¬ 
ber  building,  and  in  the  middle  floors,  into  which  the  girders 
are  framed.  Harris. 

Bret.  n.f.  A  fifh  of  the  turbut  kind,  called  alfo  hurt  or  brut. 

Dili. 

Bre'thren.  n.f.  [The  plural  of  brother.]  See  Brother. 

All  thefe  fects  are  brethren  to  each  other  in  faction,  igno¬ 
rance,  iniquity,  perverfenefs,  pride.  Swift. 

BREVE,  n.f.  [In  mufick.]  A  note  or  character  of  time,  equi¬ 
valent  to  two  meafures  or  minims.  Harris . 

BreViary.  n.f.  [ breviaire ,  Fr.  breviarium ,  Lat.] 

1.  An  abridgment ;  an  epitome;  a  compendium. 

Crelconius,  an  African  bilhop,  has  given  us  an  abridgment, 
or  breviary  thereof.  a  Ayliffe's  Par  ergon. 

2.  The  book  containing  the  daily  fervice  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Bre'viat.  n.f.  [from  brevis,  brevio ,  Lat.]  A  fhort  compen¬ 
dium. 

It  is  obvious  for  the  fhallowefl  difeourfer  to  infer,  that  the 
whole  counfel  of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  incumbent  for  man  to 
know,  is  comprifed  in  that  one  breviat  of  evangelical  truth. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Bre'viature.  n.f.  [from  brevio,  Lat.]  An  abbreviation. 

BrevFer.  n.f.  A  particular  fize  of  letter  ufed  in  printing; 
fo  called,  probably,  from  being  originally  ufed  in  printing  a 
breviary ;  as, 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate,  but  what  thou  liv’ft. 

Live  well,  how  long  or  fhort,  permit  to  heav’n.  Milton. 

Bre'vity.  n.f.  [brevitas,  L at.]  Concilenefs;  fhortnefsj  con¬ 
traction  into  few  words. 

Virgil,  ftudying  brevity ,  and  having  the  command  of  his 
own  language,  could  bring  thofe  words  into  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  which  a  tranflator  cannot  render  without  circumlocu¬ 
tions.  Dryden. 

To  BREW.  v.  a.  [ brouwen ,  Dutch;  brawen ,  German;  bjupan, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  make  liquOursby  mixing  feveral  ingredients. 

We  have  drinks  alfo  brewed  with  feveral  herbs,  and  roots, 
and  fpices.  Bacon . 

Mercy  guard  me ! 

Hence  with  thy  brew'd  enchantments,  foul  deceiver.  Milton. 

2.  To  prepare  by  mixing  things  together. 

Here’s  neither  rufh  nor  flirub  to  bear  off  any  weather  at  all, 
and  another  ftorm  brewing.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

Take  away  thefe  chalices;  go,  brew  me  a  pottle  of  fack 
finely.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

•  Or  brew  fierce  tempefts  on  the  watry  main. 

Or  o’er  the  globe  diftil  the  kindly  rain.  Pope's  R.  of  the  L. 

3.  To  contrive;  to  plot. 

I  found  it  to  be  the  mofl  malicious  and  frantick  furmife,  and 
the  molt  contrary  to  his  nature,  that,  I  think,  had  ever  been 
brewed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  howfoever  counte¬ 
nanced  by  a  libellous  pamphlet  of  a  fugitive  phyfician,  even  in 
print.  "  '  Watt  on. 
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To  Brew.  v.  n.  To  perform  the  office  of  a  brewer. 

I  keep  his  houfe,  and  wafh,  wring,  brew,  bake,  fcour,  drefs 
meat,  and  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myfelf.  Shakefp . 

Brew.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Manner  of  brewing;  or  thing 
brewed. 

I  rial  would  be  made  of  the  like  brciv  with  potato  roots,  or 
burr  roots,  or  the  pith  of  artichokes,  which  are  nourifhing 
meats.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°  47. 

Bre'wage.  n.  f.  [from  brew.]  Mixture  of  various  things. 

Go,  brew  me  a  pottle  of  fack  finely. 

— - With  eggs,  Sir  ?• - - 

• — Simple  of  itfelf :  I’ll  no  pullet-fperm  in  my  brewage : 

Shakefp.  Merry  W ives  of  IVindfor. 

Bre'wer.  n.f.  [from  brew.]  A  man  whofe  profeffion  it  is  to 
make  beer. 

When  brewers  marr  their  malt  with  water.  Sh.  King  Lear. 

Men  every  day  eat  and  drink,  though  I  think  no  man  can 
demonllrate  out  of  Euclid  or  Apollonius,  that  his  baker,  or 
brewer ,  or  cook,  has  not  conveyed  poifon  into  his  meat  or 
drink.  Tillotfon. 

Bre'whouse.  n.f  [from  brew  and  houfe.]  A  houfe  appropri¬ 
ated  to  brewing. 

.In  our  brewhoufes ,  bakehoufes,  and  kitchens,  are  made  divers 
drinks,  breads,  and  meats.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

Bre^wing.  n.  f.  [from  brew.]  Quantity  of  liquour  brewed. 

A  brewing  of  new  beer,  fet  by  old  beer,  maketh  it  work 
again.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiflory,  N9  314. 

Bre'wis.  n.f.  A  piece  of  bread  foaked  in  boiling  fat  pot¬ 
tage,  made  of  falted  meat. 

Bri'ar.  n.f.  See  Brier. 

BRIBE,  n.f.  [Bribe,  in  French,  originally  fignifies  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  is  applied  to  any  piece  taken  from  the  reft  ;  it  is 
therefore  likely,  that  a  bribe  originally  fignified,  among  us,  a 
Ihare  of  any  thing  unjuftly  got.]  A  reward  given  to  pervert 
the  judgment,  or  corrupt  the  conduCl. 

You  have  condemn’d  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 

For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians.  Shakefp.  Julius  Ceefar . 

Nor  lefs  may  Jupiter  to  gold  aferibe. 

When  he  turn’d  himfelf  into  a  bribe.  Waller. 

If  a  man  be  covetous,  profits  or  bribes  may  put  him  to  the 
teft.  L'EJlrange. 

There’s  joy  when  to  wild  will  you  laws  preferibe. 

When  you  bid  fortune  carry  back  her  bribe.  Dryden . 

To  Bribe.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  gain  by  bribes  ;  to  give 
bribes,  rewards,  or  hire,  to  bad  purpofes.  It  is  feldom,  and 
not  properly,  ufed  in  a  good  fenfe. 

How  pow’rful  are  chafte  vows  1  the  wind  and  tide 

You  brib'd  to  combat  on  the  Englifh  fide.  Dryden » 

Bri'ber.  n.f.  [from  bribe.]  One  that  pays  for  corrupt  practices. 

AfFedtion  is  ftill  a  briber  of  the  judgment ;  and  it  is  hard  for 
a  man  to  admit  a  reafon  againft  the  thing  he  loves ;  or  to  con- 
fefs  the  force  of  an  argument  againft:  an  intereft.  South. 

Bri'ber  y.  n.f.  [from  bribe.]  The  crime  of  taking  rewards  for 
bad  practices. 

There  was  a  law  made  by  the  Romans,  againft  the  bribery 
and  extortion  of  the  governours  of  provinces  :  before,  fays  Ci¬ 
cero,  the  governours  did  bribe  and  extort  as  much  as  was 
fufficient  for  themfelves ;  but  now  they  bribe  and  extort  as 
much  as  may  be  enough  not  only  for  themfelves,  but  for  judges, 
jurors,  and  magiftrates.  Bacon . 

No  bribery  of  courts,  or  cabals  of  factions,  or  advantages  of 
fortune,  can  remove  him  from  the  folid  foundations  of  honour 
and  fidelity.  Dryden' s  Aurengz.  Preface. 

BRICK,  /iff  [brick,  Dutch;  brique ,  Fr.  according  to  Menage , 
from  imbrex ,  Lat.  whence  brica.] 

1.  A  mafs  of  burnt  clay,  fquared  for  the  ufe  of  builders. 

For  whatfoever  doth  fo  alter  a  body,  as  it  returneth  not  a- 
gain  to  that  it  was,  may  be  called  alteratio  major ;  as  coals 
made  of  wood,  or  bricks  of  earth.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiflory. 

They  generally  gain  enough  by  the  rubbifh  and  bricks,  which 
the  prefent  architects  value  much  beyond  thofe  of  a  modern 
make,  to  defray  the  charges  of  their  fearch.  Addifon. 

But  fpread,  my  fons,  your  glory  thin  or  thick, 

On  paffive  paper,  or  on  folid  brick.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

2.  A  loaf  fhaped  like  a  brick. 

To  Brick,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lay  with  bricks. 

The  fexton  comes  to  know  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  whe¬ 
ther  his  grave  is  to  be  plain  or  bricked.  Swift. 

Bri'ckbat.  n.  f.  [from  brick  and  bat.]  A  piece  of  brick. 

Earthen  bottles,  filled  with  hot  water,  do  provoke  in  bed  a 
fweat  more  daintily  than  brickbats  hot.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi  ft. 

Bri'ckclay.  n.f.  [from  brick  and  clay.]  Clay  ufed  for  mak¬ 
ing  brick. 

I  have  obferved  it  only  in  pits  wrought  for  tile  and  brickclay. 

W lodward  on  Foffils. 

Bri'ckdust.  n.f.  [from brick  an<\dujl.]  Duft  made  by  pound¬ 
ing  bricks. 

This  ingenious  authour,  being  thus  fharp  fet,  got  together  a 
convenient  quantity  of  brickdujl,  and  difpofed  of  it  into  feveral 
papers.  Spectator,  N^  283. 

Bri'ckearth.  n.f.  [from  brick  and  earth.]  Earth  ufed  in 
making  bricks. 

•  5  They 
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They  grow  very  well  both  on  the  hazelly  brickearfhs,  and 
on  gravel.  Mortimer. 

Brick-kiln,  n.f.  [from  brick  and  kiln.]  A  kiln  ;  a  place  to 
burn  bricks. 

Like  the  Ifraelites  in  the  brick-kilns ,  they  multiplied  the  more 
for  their  oppreflion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Bri'cklaver.  n.f.  [from  brick  and  lay. ]  A  man  whole  trade 
it  is  to  build  with  bricks  ;  a  brick-mafon. 

The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurfe. 

And  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 

Became  a  bricklayer ,  when  he  came  to  age.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 

If  you  had  liv’d,  Sir, 

Time  enough  to  have  been  interpreter 
To  Babel’s  bricklayers,  fure  the  tow’r  had  flood.  Dome. 
Bri'ckmakeR.  n.f  [from  brick  and  make.]  One  whofe  trade 
it  is  to  make  bricks. 

They  are  common  in  clay-pits ;  but  the  brickmakers  pick 
them  out  of  the  clay.  Woodward  on  Fojfls. 

Br  i7dal.  adj.  [from  bride.]  Belonging  to  a  wedding ;  nuptial; 
connubial. 

Our  wedding  chear  to  a  fad  fun’ral  feaft, 

Our  folemn  hymns  to  fullen  dirges  change, 

Our  bridal  flowers  ferve  for  a  buried  corfe..  Shakefp. 

Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber.  Shakefp. 
The  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  fpoufal,  and  bid  hafte  the  ev’ningflar, 

On  his  hill-top  to  light  the  bridal\s.mp.  Parad.  Lojl ,  b.  viii. 

Your  ill-meaning  politician  lords, 

Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guefts, 

Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  fpies.  Miltons  Agonijl.  1.  1195. 

When  to  my  arms  thou  brought’#  thy  virgin  love, 

Fair  angels  fung  our  bridal  hymn  above.  Dryden. 

With  all  the  pomp  of  woe,  and  forrow’s  pride ! 

Oh,  early  loft !  oh,  fitter  to  be  led 

In  chearful  fplendour  to  the  bridal  bed !  Waljh. 

For  her  the  fpoufe  prepares  the  bridal  ring. 

For  her  white  virgins  hymenaeals  fing.  Pope’s  Eloifa  to  Abel. 
Bri'dal.  n.f.  The  nuptial  feffival. 

Nay,  we  muft  think,  men  are  not  gods  ; 

Nor  of  them  look  for  fuch  obfervance  always, 

As  fits  the  bridal.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Sweet  day,  fo  cool,  fo  calm,  fo  bright. 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  Iky, 

Sweet  dews  fhall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 

For  thou  muft  die.  Herbert. 

In  death’s  dark  bow’rs  our  bridals  we  will  keep, 

And  his  cold  hand 

Shall  draw  the  curtain  when  we  go  to  fleep.  Dryden. 

BRIDE,  n.f  [bjayb,  Saxon  ;  brudur ,  in  Runick,  fignifies  a  beau¬ 
tiful  woman.]  A  woman  new  married. 

Help  me  mine  own  love’s  praifes  to  refound, 

Ne  let  the  fame  of  any  be  envy’d ; 

So  Orpheus  did  for  his  own  bride.  Spenfer’s  Epithalamium. 

The  day  approach’d,  when  fortune  fhould  decide 
Til’  important  enterprize,  and  give  the  bride.  Dryden’ s  Fab. 

Thefe  are  tributes  due  from  pious  brides , 

From  a  chafte  matron,  and  a  virtuous  wife.  Smith’s  Phadr. 
Bri'debed.  n.f.  [from  bride  and  bed.]  Marriage-bed. 

Now  until  the  break  of  day. 

Through  this  houfe  each  fairy  ftray ; 

To  the  beft  bridebed  will  we, 

Which  by  us  fhall  bleffed  be.  Shakefp.  Midfum.  Night's  Dr. 

Would  David’s  fon,  religious,  juft,  and  brave,  } 

To  the  firft  bridebed  of  the  world  receive  C 

A  foreigner,  a  heathen,  and  a  Have?  J  Prior. 

Bridecake,  n.f  [from  bride  and  cake.]  A  cake  diftributed  to 
the  guefts  at  the  wedding. 

With  the  phant'fies  of  hey-troll, 

T roll  about  the  bridal  bowl. 

And  divide  the  broad  bridecake 

Round  about  the  bride’s  flake.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Underwoods. 
The  writer,  refolved  to  try  his  fortune,  fafted  all  day,  and, 
that  he  might  be  fure  of  dreaming  upon  fomething  at  night, 
procured  an  handfome  flice  of  bridecake ,  which  he  placed  very 
conveniently  under  his  pillow.  Spectator,  NQ  597. 

Bri'dECROOM.  n.f.  [from,  bride  and  groom.]  Anew  married 
man. 

As  are  thofe  dulcet  founds  in  break  of  day. 

That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom’s  ear. 

And  fummon  him  to  marriage.  Shakefp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 
Why,  happy  bridegroom  ! 

Why  doft  thou  fteal  fo  foon  away  to  bed  ?  Dryden. 

Bri'demen.  )  n.f.  The  attendants  on  the  bride  and  bride- 
Bri'demaids.  J  groom. 

Bki'destake.  n.f.  [from  bride  and  flake.]  It  feems  to  be  a 
poll  fet  in  the  ground,  to  dance  round,  like  a  maypole. 

And  divide  the  broad  bridecake, 

Round  about  the  bridcjlakc.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Underivoods. 
BRI'DEWELL.  n.f.  [The  pala  ce  built  by  St.  Bride's,  or  Brid¬ 
get’s  well,  was  turned  into  a  workhoufe.]  A  houfe  of  correction. 

He  would  contribute  more  to  reformation  than  all  the  vvork- 
houfes  and  Bridewells  in  Europe.  Spectator,  N°  157. 
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BRIDGE,  n.f.  [bjuc,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  building  raifed  over  water  for  the  convenience  of  paflage. 
What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood  ? 

.  .  Shakejp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

And  proud  Araxes,  whom  no  bridge  could  bind.  Dryden. 
2. ,  The  tipper  part  of  the  nofe. 

The  raifing  gently  the  bridge  of  the  nofe,  doth  prevent  the 
deformity  of  a  f addle  nofe.  Bacon 's  Natural  Hijiory ,  N°  28. 
f  1  he  fupporter  of  the  firings  in  ftringed  inftruments  of  mufick. 
I  o  Bridge,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  raife  a  bridge  over  any 
place. 

Came  to  the  fea  ;  and  over  Hcllefpont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Afia  join’d.  Par.  Loft ,  b.  X. 
BRFDLE.  n.f  [bride,¥r.] 

1.  I  he  headftall  and  reins  by  which  a  horfe  is  reftrained  and  go¬ 
verned. 

Creeping  and  crying,  till  they  feiz’d  at  laft 
His  courfer’s  bridle,  and  his  feet  embrac’d.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

2.  A  reftraint ;  a  curb  ;  a  check. 

The  king  refolved  to  put  that  place,  which  fome  men  fancied 
to  be  a  bridle  upon  the  city,  into  the  hands  of  fuch  a  man  as 
he  might  rely  upon.  Clarendon. 

A  bright  genius  often  betrays  itfelf  into  many  errours,  with¬ 
out  a  continual  biidle  on  the  tongue.  Watts . 

To  Bri'dle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  reftrain,  or  guide  by  a  bridle. 

I  bridle  in  my  ftruggling  mufe  with  pain. 

That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  ftrain,  Addifon. 

1.  To  put  a  bridle  on  any  thing. 

The  queen  of  beauty  ftop’d  her  bridled  doves  ; 

Approv’d  the  little  labour  of  the  Loves.  Prior.- 

3.  To  reftrain  ;  to  govern. 

The  difpofition  of  thefe  things  is  committed  to  them,  whom 
law  may  at  all  times  bridle ,  and  fuperiour  power  controuJ. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  9. 

With  a  ftrong,  and  yet  a  gentle  hand. 

You  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  command.  Waller. 
To  Bri'dle.  v.  n.  To  hold  up  the  head. 

BriYleh  and.  n.f.  [from  bridle  and  hand.]  The  hand  which 
holds  the  bridle  in  riding:. 

In  the  turning,  one  might  perceive  the  bridlehand  fomething 
gently  ftir;  but,  indeed,  fo  gently,  as  it  did  rather  diftil  virtue 
than  ufe  violence.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

The  heat  of  fummer  put  his  blood  into  a  ferment,  which 
affected  his  bridlehand  with  great  pain.  WiJ'eman’s  Surgery ; 

BRIEF,  adj.  [ brevis ,  Lat.  brief,  Fr.] 

1.  Short;  concife.  It  is  now  feldom  ufed  but  of  words. 

A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  fome  ten  words  long. 

Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play; 

But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long. 

Which  makes  it  tedious.  Shakefp.  Midfum.  Night’s  Dream. 

I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. — 

— And  brief  good  mother,  for  I  am  in  hafte.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

I  muft  begin  with  rudiments  of  art, 

To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  fort. 

More  pleafant,  pretty,  and  effectual.  Shakefp.  Tam.  Shrew. 
rl  hey  nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to  make  it  brief  wars. 

Shakefp.  Coriclanus. 

The  brief  Rile  is  that  which  expreffeth  much  in  little. 

Ben.  Johnfon’s  Difcovery. 
If  I  had  quoted  more  words,  I  had  quoted  more  profane- 
nefs  ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Congreve  has  reafon  to  thank  me  for 
being  brief.  Collier  s  View  of  the  Stage. 

2.  Contracted;  narrow. 

The  fhrine  of  Venus,  or  ftraight  pight  Minerva, 

Poftures  beyond  brief  nature.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

Brief,  n.f.  [brief,  Dutch,  a  letter.] 

1.  A  writing  of  any  kind. 

There  is  a  brief,  how  many  fports  are  ripe  : 

Make  choice  of  which  your  highnefs  will  fee  firft.  Shakefp. 
The  apoftolical  letters  are  of  a  twofold  kind  and  difference, 
viz.  fome  are  called  briefs,  becaufe  they  are  comprifed  in  a 
a  fhort  and  compendious  way  of  writing.  Ayliffe’s  Parergon. 

2.  A  fhort  extract,  or  epitome. 

But  how  you  muft  begin  this  enterprize, 

I  will  your  highnefs  thus  in  brief  advife.  Fairy  $hteen,  b.  ii. 

I  doubt  not  but  I  fhall  make  it  plain,  as  far  as  a  Aim  or  brief 
can  make  a  caufe  plain.  Bacon’s  Holy  War. 

The  brief  of  this  tranfaCtion  is,  thefe  fpringsthat  arife  here, 
are  impregnated  with  vitriol.  Woodward  on  Fojftls. 

3.  In  law. 

A  writ  whereby  a  man  is  fummoned  to  anfvvcr  to  any  ac¬ 
tion  ;  or  it  is  any  precept  of  the  king  in  writing,  iffuing  out  of 
any  court,  whereby  he  commands  any  thing  to  be  done.  Cowel. 

4.  The  writing  given  the  pleaders,  containing  the  cafe. 

The  brief  with  weighty  crimes  was  charg’d, 

On  which  the  pleader  much  enlarg’d.  Swift. 

5.  Letters  patent,  giving  licence  to  a  charitable  colleClion  for  any 
publick  or  private  lofs. 

6.  [fn  mufick.]  A  mcafure  of  quantity,  which  contains  two 

flrokes  down  in  beating  time,  and  as  many  up.  Harris. 

Briefly,  adv.  [from  brief]  Concifely  ;  in  few  words. 

I  will 
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Iuill  fpsak  in  that  manner  which  the  fubjedt  requires;  that 
fe,  probably,  and  moderately,  and  briefly.  Bacon c 

ft  he  modeft  queen  a  while,  with  downcaft  eyes, 

Ponder’d  the  fpeech  ;  then  briefly  thus  replies.  Dry  den. 

Bri  efn’Ess.  n.f.  [from  brief.']  Concifenefs  ;  Ihortnefs. 

1  hey  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity,  in  fmoothnefs  and  pro- 

T,  ,n  5."  n  nefS  cld  b^efs\  CaMs  Rem™*' 

LKlitK.  n.f  [bjiaep.  Sax.]  A  plant. 

The  fweet  and  the  wild  forts  are  both  fpecies  of  the  reft ; 
which  fee.  J 

What  fubtle  hole  is  this, 

Whofe  mouth  is  cover’d  with  rude  growing  briers  ?  Shakefp. 

r  1  hen  thrice  under  a  brier  doth  creep,  \ 

Which  at  both  ends  was  rooted  deep,  / 

And  over  it  three  times  doth  leap  ;  \ 

b  ,  ..  Her  magick  much  availing.  Drayton's  Nymphid. 

Bri  ery.  adj.  [from  br ter.]  Rough  ;  thorny ;  full  of  briers. 
Brig,  and  poffibly  alfo  Brix,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  bpicx, 
a  bridge;  which)  to  this  day,  in  the  northern  counties,  is  called 

RRarr'Fnpd  no^ar^-,  „  T  .  s  Camdm. 

£5KILrA  L»B.  n.  f.  [ brigade ,  Fr.  It  is  now  generally  pronounced 

with  the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable.]  A  divifion  of  forces ;  a 

body  of  men,  confifting  of  feveral  fquadrons  of  horfe,  or  bat¬ 
talions  of  foot. 

Or  fronted  brigades  form.  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  ii. 
Here  the  Bavarian  duke  his  brigades  leads. 

Gallant  in  arms,  and  gaudy  to  behold.  Philips. 

i'll  *  PE  Major.  An  officer  appointed  by  the  brigadier  to  af- 
lilt  him  in  the  management  and  ordering  of  his  brigade  ;  and 
he  there  acts  as  as  a  major  general  does  in  an  army.  Harris. 
ErigadFer  General.  An  officer  who  commands  a  brigade  of 
horfe  or  foot  in  an  army;  next  in  order  below  a  major  general. 
Brigand,  n.f.  [brigand,  Fr.]  A  robber;  one  that  belongs  to 
a  band  of  robbers.  ° 

There  might  be  a  rout  of  fuch  barbarous  theevifh  brigands 
in  fame  rocks  ;  but  it  was  a  degeneration  from  the  nature  of 
man,  a  political  creature.  Bramhal  againft  Hobbes. 

Brigandine.  }  r  c 
Bri'gantine.  L  rom  brigand.] 

1.  A  light  vehel ;  fuch  as  has  been  formerly  ufed  by  corfairs  or 

pirates.  J 

Like  as  a  a  warlike  brigandine,  apply’d 
To  fight,  lays  forth  her  threatful  pikes  afore 
The  engines,  which  in  them  fad  death  do  hide.  Spenfer. 

Scarce  five  years  are  paft. 

Since  in  your  brigantine  you  fail’d  to  fee 
The  Adriatick  wedded.  Otway’s  Venice  Preferved. 

The  conful  obliged  him  to  deliver  up  his  fleet,  and  reftore 
the  (hips,  referving  only  to  himfelf  two  brigantines.  ArbuthnoU 

2.  A  coat  of  mail. 

Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 
And  brigandine  of  brafs,  thy  broad  habergeon, 

Vantbrafs,  and  greves.  Milton  s  Agoniftes,  l.  inq. 

BRIGHT,  adj.  [beojvc,  Saxon] 

1.  Shining;  glittering;  full  of  light; 

Through  a  cloud 

Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  {brine, 

Dark,  with  exceffive  bright ,  thy  fkirts  appear.  Par.  L.  b.  iii. 

Then  fhook  the  facred  fhrine,  and  fudden  light 
Sprung  through  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the  temple  bright. 

. ,  Dryden. 

2.  Clear;  evident. 

He  muft  not  proceed  too  fwiftly,  that  he  may  with  more 
eafe,  with  bl  ighter  evidence,  and  with  furer  fuccefs,  draw  the 
learner  on.  Watts' s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  Illuftrious ;  as,  a  bright  reign,  a  bright  adtion. 

4.  Witty  ;  acute ;  fubtle  ;  as  a  bright  genius. 

To  Bri'ghten.  v.  a.  [from  bright.] 

To  make  bright;  to  make  to  {bine. 

The  purple  morning  rifing  with  the  year. 

Salutes  the  fpring,  as  her  celeflial  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and  brighten  all  the  fkies;  Dryden . 

To  make  luminous  by  light  from  without.  « 

An  ecftafy,  that  mothers  only  feel, 

Plays  round  my  heart,  and  brightens  up  my  forrow. 

Like  gleams  of  funfhine  in  a  louring  fky.  Philips's  D.  Moth. 

3.  To  make  gay,  or  alert. 

Hope  elevates,  and  joy 

Brightens  his  creft.  Miltons  Paradife  Loft,  b.  ix.  /.  634. 

4.  To  make  illuftrious. 

The  prefent  queen  would  brighten  her  chara&er,  if  fhe  would 
exert  her  authority  to  inftil  virtues  into  her  people.  Swift. 
Yet  time  ennobles,  or  degrades  each  line  ; 

It  brighten'd  Craggs’s,  and  may  darken  thine.  Pope. 

5.  To  make  acute,  or  witty. 

To  Bri'ghten.  v.n.  To  grow  bright;  to  clear  up;  as,  the 

sky  brightens. 

Bri'ghtly.  adv.  [from  bright.]  Splendidly;  with  luftre. 

Safely  I  flept,  till  brightly  dawning  {hone 
The  morn  confpicuous  on  her  golden  throne.  Pope. 

Brightness,  n.f.  [from  bright.] 

1.  Luftre;  fplendour ;  glitter. 
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The  blazing  brightnefs  of  her  beauty’s  beam; 

And  glorious  light  of  her  fun-fliining  face, 

T o  tell,  were  as  to  ftrive  againft  the  ftream.  Fairy  b.  1 
A  fword,  by  long  lying  ftill,  will  contract  a  ruft,  which  fhali 
deface  its  brightnefs.  South 

Vex  d  with  the  prefent  moment’s  heavy  gloom, 

Why  feck  we  brightnefs  from  the  years  to  come  ?  Prior. 

2.  Acutenefs. 

The  brightnefs  of  his  parts,  the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  candour  and  gencrofity  of  his  temper,  diftinguifhed  him  in 
an  age  of  great  politenefs.  Prior. 

Bri'lliancy.  n.f.  [from  brilliant.]  Luftre;  fplendour. 
BRILLIANT',  adj.  [brillant,  Fr.]  Shining  ;  fparkling;  fplen- 
did  ;  full  of  luftre. 

So  have  I  feen  in  larder  dark 
Of  veai  a  lucid  loin, 

Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  fpark, 

As  wife  philofophers  remark, 

At  once  both  ftink  and  fhine.  Dor  ft. 

Brilliant,  n.f.  A  diamond  of  the  fineft  cut,  formed  into 
angles,  lo  as  to  refraft  the  light,  and  fhine  more. 

^  In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
T  o  {hew  you  what  the  reft  in  orders  were  ; 

This  brilliant  is  fo  fpotlefs  and  fo  bright. 

He  needs  not  foil,  but {bines  by  his  own  proper  light.  Dryd. 
Brilliantness.  n.f.  [from  brilliant.]  Splendour;  luftre. 
Brills,  n.f.  The  hair  on  the  eyelids  of  a  horfe.  Diff. 

BRIM.  n.  f  [brim,  Icelandifh.] 

1;  The  edge  of  anything. 

His  hat  being  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  daintily  made,  the 
locks  of  his  hair  came  down  about  the  brims  of  it.  Bacon. 

2;  The  upper  edge  of  any  veflel. 

To  make  the  coming  hours  o’erflow  with  joy. 

And  pleafure  down  the  brim.  Shakefp.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

How  my  head  in  ointment  fwims  ! 

How  my  cup  o’erlooks  her  brims  !  Crajhawl 

So  when  with  crackling  flames  a  cauldron  fries. 

The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rife. 

Above  the  brims  they  force  their  firy  way.  Dryden' s  /. En ; 

Thus  in  a  bafon  drop  a  {hilling, 

Then  fill  the  veflel  to  the  brim. 

You  fhali  obferve,  as  you  are  filling. 

The  pond’rous  metal  feems  to  fwim.  Swift. 

3.  The  top  of  any  liquour. 

The  feet  of  the  priefts  that  bare  the  ark,  were  dipped  in  the 
brim  of  the  water.  jfjh .  iii.  15. 

4.  The  bank  of  a  fountain. 

It  told  me  it  was  Cynthia’s  own. 

Within  whofe  cheerful  brims 

That  curious  nymph  had  oft  been  known 
To  bathe  her  fnowy  limbs.  Drayton i 

To  Brim.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fill  to  the  top. 

May  thy  brimmed  waves,  for  this. 

Their  full  tribute  never  mifs. 

From  a  thoufand  rills.  Milton'. 

This  faid,  a  double  wreath  Evander  twin’d  ; 

And  poplars  black  and  white  his  temples  bind: 

Then  brims  his  ample  bowl;  with  like  defign 
The  reft  invoke  the  gods,  with  fprinkled  wine.  Dryden . 
To  Brim,  v.  n.  To  be  full  to  the  brim. 

Now  horrid  frays 

Commence,  the  brimming  glafles  now  are  hurl’d 
With  dire  intent.  Philips-. 

Bri'mful.  adj.  [from  brim  and  full.]  Full  to  the  top;  over¬ 
charged. 

Meafure  my  cafe,  how  by  thy  beauty’s  filling. 

With  feed  of  woes  my  heart  brimful  is  charg’d.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

We  have  try’d  the  utmoft  of  our  friends ; 

Our  legions  are  brimful,  our  caufe  is  ripe.  Shakefp.  J.  Caf. 

Her  brimful  eyes,  that  ready  flood. 

And  only  wanted  will  to  weep  a  flood. 

Releas’d  their  watry  ftore.  Dryden' s  Fables . 

The  good  old  king  at  parting  wrung  my  hand. 

His  eyes  brimful  of  tears  ;  then  fighing,  cry’d. 

Prithee,  be  careful  of  my  fon.  Addifon's  Cato » 

Bri'mful  ness.  n.f.  [from  brimful.]  Fulnefs  to  the  top. 

The  Scot,  on  his  unfurnifti’d  kingdom. 

Came  pouring  like  a  tide  into  a  breach, 

With  ample  and  brimfulnefs  of  his  force.  Shakefp.  Hen.  V. 
Bri'mmer.  n.f.  [from  brim.]  A  bowl  full  to  the  top. 

When  healths  go  round,  and  kindly  brimmers  flow, 

Till  the  frefti  garlands  on  their  foreheads  glow,  Dryden , 

Bri'mming.  adj.  [from  brim.]  Full  to  the  brim. 

And  twice  befides  her  beeftings  never  fail. 

To  ftore  the  dairy  with  a  brimming  pail.  Dryden. 

Bri'mstone.  n.f.  [corrupted  from  brin  or  brenflone,  that  is, 
firy  ftone.]  Sulphur.  See  SULPHUR. 

From  his  infernal  furnace  forth  he  threw 
Huge  flames,  that  dimmed  all  the  heaven’s  light, 

Enroll’d  in  dulkilh  fmoke  and  brimflone  blue.  Fairy  b.  i. 
This  vapour  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  fulphureous,  though 
I  can  fee  no  reafon  for  fuch  a  fuppofition ;  J  put  a  whole  bundle 

3?  of 
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of  lighted  brimjhmc  matches  to  the  fmoke,  they  all  went  out  in 
an  inftant.  Adclifon  on  Italy. 

Bri'mstony.  adj.  [from  brimjlone.]  Full  of  brimftone ;  con¬ 
taining  fulphur ;  fulphureous. 

Brx'nded.  adj.  [brin,  Fr.  a  branch.]  Streaked;  tabby;  mark¬ 
ed  with  branches. 

Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew’d.  Shakcfp.  Macbeth. 

She  tam’d  the  brinded  lionefs, 

And  fpotted  mountain  pard.  Milton. 

My  brinded  heifer  to  the  flake  I  lay ; 

Two  thriving  calves  {he  fuckles  twice  a  day.  Dryden. 

Bri'ndle.  n.f  [from  brinded.]  The  Hate  of  being  brinded. 

A  natural  brindle.  Clariffa. 

Bri'ndled.  adj.  [from  brindle.]  Brinded  ;  flreaked. 

The  boar,  my  fitters  !  aim  the  fatal  dart. 

And  ftrike  the  brindled  monfter  to  the  heart.  Adclifon  s  Ovid. 
BRINE,  n.  f. 

j.  Water  impregnated  with  fait. 

The  encreattng  of  the  weight  of  water,  will  encreafe  its 
power  of  bearing  ;  as  we  fee  brine,  when  it  is  fait  enough,  will 
bear  an  egg.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hi  (lory,  N°  790. 

Diffolve  the  flieeps  dung  in  water,  and  add  to  it  as  much  fait 
as  will  make  it  a  ftrong  brine,  in  this  liquour,  to  fteep  your 
corn.  Mortimer. 

1.  The  fea. 

All,  but  mariners. 

Plung’d  in  the  foaming  brine ,  did  quit  the  veffel, 

Then  all  afire  with  me.  Shakefp.  Tempejl . 

The  air  was  calm,  and,  on  the  level  brine , 

Sleek  Panope,  with  all  her  fitters,  play’d.  Milton. 

As  when  two  adverfe  winds 
Engage  with  horrid  fliock,  the  ruffled  brine 
Roars  ftormy.  Philips. 

3.  Tears. 

What  a  deal  of  brine 

Hath  wattl’d  thy  fallow  cheeks  for  Rofaline  !  Shakcfp. 

Bri'nepit.  n.f.  [from  brine  and  pit.]  Pit  of  fait  water. 

Then  I  lov’d  thee. 

And  fliew’d  thee  all  the  qualities  o’  th’  ifle, 

The  frefh  fprings,  brinepits ,  barren  place,  and  fertile. 

Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

To  BRING,  v.  a.  [bjnngan,  Sax.  preter.  I  brought ;  part.  pafT. 
brought ;  bjroht,  Sax.] 

X.  To  fetch  from  another  place ;  diftinguifhed  from  to  carry,  or 
convey,  to  another  place. 

I  was  the  chief  that  rais’d  him  to  the  crown, 

And  I’ll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 
And  as  file  was  going  to  fetch  it,  he  called  to  her,  and  faid. 
Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morfel  of  bread  in  thy  hand. 

1  Kings ,  xvii.  II. 

A  regiftry  of  lands  may  furnifli  eafy  fecurities  of  money, 
that  fhall  be  brought  over  by  ftrangers.  Temple. 

1.  To  convey  in  one’s  own  hand  ;  not  to  fend  by  another. 

And  if  my  wifh’d  alliance  pleafe  your  king. 

Tell  him  he  fhonld  not  fend  the  peace,  but  bring.  Dryden. 

3.  To  produce ;  to  procure. 

There  is  nothing  will  bring  you  more  honour,  and  more  eafe, 
than  to  do  what  right  in  juftice  you  may.  Bacon. 

4.  To  caufe  to  come. 

He  protefts  he  loves  you. 

And  needs  no  other  fuitor,  but  his  liking 
To  bring  you  in  again.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

There  is  but  one  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  fea 
and  winds  ;  but  the  folly  and  madnefs  of  mankind  brought  in 
the  images  of  gods.  Stillingfeet. 

The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  being  broke  open,  fo  as  a 
general  deftru&ion  and  devaftation  was  brought  upon  the  earth, 
and  all  things  in  it.  Burnet  s  Theory. 

Bring  back  gently  their  wandering  minds,  by  going  before 
them  in  the  train  they  fhould  purfue,  without  any  rebuk e. Locke. 

The  great  queftion,  which,  in  all  ages,  has  difturbed  man¬ 
kind,  and  brought  on  them  thofe  mifehiefs.  Locke. 

c.  To  introduce. 

Since  he  could  not  have  a  feat  among  them  himfelf,  he  would 
bring  in  one,  who  had  more  merit.  Tatler ,  N°  81. 

6.  To  reduce ;  to  recal. 

Nathan’s  fable  had  fo  good  an  effeft,  as  to  bring  the  man  af¬ 
ter  God’s  own  heart  to  a  right  fenfe  of  his  guilt.  Speft.  N°  83. 

7.  To  attraft;  to  draw  along. 

In  diftillation,  the  water  attends  difficultly,  and  brings  over 
with  it  fomc  part  of  the  oil  of  vitriol.  Newton's  Opticks. 

8.  To  put  into  any  particular  ftate  or  circumftances,  to  make 
liable  to  any  thing. 

Having  got  the  way  of  reafoning,  which  that  ftudy  neceffa- 
rily  brings  the  mind  to,  they  might  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other 
parts  of  knowledge,  as  they  fhall  have  occafion.  .  Locke. 

The  queftion  for  bringing  the  king  to  juftice  was  immediately 
put,  and  carried  without  any  oppofition,  that  I  can  find. 

Swift's  Presbyterian  Plea. 

9.  To  condufl. 

A  due  confideration  of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  will  natu¬ 
rally  bring  us  to  the  contempt  of  it ;  and  the  contempt  of  the 
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world  will  as  certainly  bring  us  home  to  ourttlves.  L'Ejlrange. 

The  underftanding  fhould  be  brought  to  the  difficult. and 
knotty  parts  of  knowledge,  by  infenfible  degrees.  Locke. 

jo.  To  recal;  to  fummons. 

But  thofe,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring , 

Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  fing.  Dryden. 

11.  To  induce;  to  prevail  upon.  I 

The  nature  of  the  things,  contained  in  thofe  words,  would 

not  fuffer  him  to  think  otherwife,  how,  or  whenfoever,  he  is 
brought  to  refledft  on  them.  Lccke. 

It  feems  fo  prepofterous  a  thing  to  men,  to  make  themftlyes 
unhappy  in  order  to  happinefs,  that  they  do  not  eafily  bring 
themfelves  to  it.  Locke. 

Profitable  employments  would  be  no  lefs  a  diverfion  than  any 
of  the  idle  fports  in  falhion,  if  men  could  but  be  brought  to  de¬ 
light  in  them.  Locke. 

12.  To  bring  about.  [See  About.]  To  bring  to  pafs;  to  e fleet . 

This  he  conceives  not  hard  to  bring  about. 

If  all  of  you  would  join  to  help  him  out.  Dryden' s  Ind.  Emp. 
This  turn  of  mind  threw  oft  the  oppofitions  of  envy  and 
competition  ;  it  enabled  him  to  gain  the  moft  vain  and  im¬ 
practicable  into  his  defigns,  and  to  bring  about  feveral  great 
events,  for  the  advantage  of  the  publick.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

13.  To  bring  forth.  To  give  birth  to  ;  to  produce. 

The  good  queen, 

For  fhe  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter : 

Here  ’tis ;  commends  it  to  your  bleffing.  Shakefp. 

More  wonderful 

Than  that  which,  by  creation,  firft  brought  forth 

Light  out  of  darknefs  !  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xii.  /.  472: 

Bewail  thy  falfehood,  and  the  pious  works 
It  hath  brought  forth ,  to  make  thee  memorable 
Among  illuftrious  women,  faithful  wives.  Milton's  Agonifi. 

Rellona  leads  thee  to  thy  lover’s  hand, 

Another  queen  brings  forth  another  brand,  > 

To  bum  with  foreign  fires  her  native  land  !  3 

Dryden,  Mneid vn.  I  444- 
Idlenefs  and  luxury  bring  forth  poverty  and  want ;  and  this 
tempts  men  to  injuftice  ;  and  that  caufeth  enmity  and  animo- 
fity.  Tillotfcn. 

The  value  of  land  is  raifed,  when  it  is  fitted  to  bring  forth  a 
greater  quantity  of  any  valuable  product.  Locke . 

1 4.  To  bring  forth.  To  bring  to  light. 

The  thing  that  is  hid,  bringeth  he  forth  to  light. 

Job,  xxviii.  1 1 . 

15.  To  bring  in.  To  reduce. 

Send  over  into  that  realm  fuch  a  ftrong  power  of  men,  as 
fhould  perforce  bring  in  all  that  rebellious  rout,  and  loofe  peo¬ 
ple.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

16.  To  bring  in.  To  afford  gain. 

The  foie  meafure  of  all  his  courtefies  is, what  return  they  will 
make  him,  and  what  revenue  they  will  bring  him  in.  South. 
Trade  brought  us  in  plenty  and  riches.  Locke. 

17.  To  bring  in.  To  introduce. 

Entertain  no  long  difeourfe  with  any ;  but,  if  you  can,  bring 
in  fomething  to  feafon  it  with  religion.  Taylor. 

The  fruitfulnefs  of  Italy  and  the  like,  are  not  brought  in  by 
force,  but  naturally  rife  out  of  the  argument.  Addifcn. 

Quotations  are  beft  brought  in,  to  confirm  fome  opinion 
controverted.  Swift. 

18.  To  bring  off.  To  clear;  to  procure  to  be  acquitted;  to 

•  caufe  to  ettape. 

I  t.rufted  to  my  head,  that  has  betrayed  me ;  and  I  found 
fault  with  my  legs,  that  would  otherwife  have  brought  me  off 

L'Ejlrange. 

Set  a  kite  upon  the  bench,  and  it  is  forty  to  one  he’ll  bring 
off  a  crow  at  the  bar.  L'Ejlrange. 

The  beft  way  to  avoid  this  imputation,  and  to  bring  off  i he 
credit  of  our  underftanding,  is  to  be  truly  religious.  Tillotfon. 

1 9.  To  bring  on.  T o  engage  in  action. 

If  there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and  take  up  all  the  time, 
let  him  find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  bring  others  on. 

Bacon,  Effay  36. 

20.  To  bring  over.  To  convert ;  to  draw  to  a  new  party. 

This  liberty  fhould  be  made  ufe  of  upon  few  occafions,  of 

fmall  importance,  and  only  with  a  view  of  bringing  over  his 
own  fide,  another  time,  to  fomething  of  greater  and  more 
publick  moment.  Swift  on  the  Sentiments  of  a  Ch.  of  Engl.  man. 

The  proteftant  clergy  will  find  it,  perhaps,  no  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  bring  great  numbers  over  to  the  church.  Swift. 

21.  To  bring  out.  To  exhibit ;  to  fhew. 

If  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the  fhearers 
prove  fheep,  let  me  be  unrolled.  Shakefp.  Hunter's  Tale. 

Which  he  could  bring  out ,  where  he  had, 

And  what  he  bought  them  for,  and  paid.  Hudibras. 

Thefe  fhake  his  foul,  and,  as  they  boldly  prefs, 

Bring  out  his  crimes,  and  force  him  to  confefs.  Dryden. 
Another  way  made  ufe  of,  to  find  the  weight  of  the  dena¬ 
rii,  was  by  the  weight  of  Greek  coins  ;  but  thott  experiments 
bring  out  the  denarius  heavier.  Arbuthnot. 

22.  To  bring  under.  To  fubdue  ;  to  reprefs. 

That  (harp  courfe  which  you  have  ftt  down,  for  the  bringing 

under 
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under  of  thofe  rebels  of  Ulfter,  and  preparing  a  way  for  their 
perpetual-  reformation .  ° Spenfer’s  Ireland. 

Fo  lay,  that  the  more  capable,  or  the  better  deferver,  hath 
fuch  right  to  govern,  as  he  may  compulforily  bring  under  the 
lels  worthy,  is  idle.  Bacon  s  Holy  JVar. 

23.  To  bring  up.  To  educate ;  to  inftrutft  ;  to  form. 

The  well  bringing  up  of  the  people,  ferves  as  a  mod  fure 
bond  to  hold  them.  Sidney,  b.  i. 

He  that  takes  upon  him  the  charge  of  bringing  up  young 
men,  efpecially  young  gentlemen,  fhould  have  fomething  more 
in  him  than  Latin.  0 Locke. 

They  frequently  converfed  with  this  lovely  virgin,  who  had 
been  brought  up  by  her  father  in  the  fame  courfe  of  knowledge. 

Addifon.  Guardian ,  N°  1 by. 

24.  To  bring  up.  To  bring  into  practice. 

Several  obliging  deferences,  condefcenfions,  and  fubmiffions, 
with  many  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  were  firft  of  all 
brought  up  among  the  politer  part  of  mankind,  who  lived  in 
courts  and  cities.  Spectator,  N°  119. 

25.  To  bring  up.  To  caufe  to  advance. 

Bring  up  your  army ;  but,  I  think,  you’ll  find, 

They’ve  not  prepar’d  for  us.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Bri'ncer.  n.f  [from  bring.]  The  perfon  that  brings  any  thing. 

h  et  the  firft  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  lofing  office  :  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  fullen  bell, 

Remember’d  tolling  a  dead  friend.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Beft  you  fee  fafe  the  bringer 

Out  of  the  hoft  :  I  muft  attend  mine  office.  Shakefp. 

Bri  nger  up.  Inftrudlor;  educator. 

Italy  and  Rome  have  been  breeders  and  bringers  up  of  the 
worthieft  men.  Afcharn s  Schoolmajler. 

Brinish,  adj.  [from  brine.]  Having  the  tafte  of  brine  ;  fait. 

Nero  would  be  tainted  with  remorfe 
To  hear  and  fee  her  plaints,  her  brinijh  tears.  Shakefp. 

For  now  I  ftand,  as  one  upon  a  rock. 

Environ’d  with  a  wildernefs  of  fea, 

Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave ; 

Expecting  ever  when  fome  envious  furge 

Will,  in  his  brinijh  bowels,  fwallow  him.  Shakefp.  T.  Andr. 

Bki'nishness.  n.f  [from  brinifl:.]  Saltnefs  ;  tendency  to  falt- 


nefs. 


BRINK,  n.  f.  [ brink ,  Danifh.]  The  edge  of  any  place,  as  of  a 
precipice  or  a  river. 

Th’  amazed  flames  ftand  gather’d  in  a  heap. 

And  from  the  precipice’s  brink  retire, 

Afraid  to  venture  on  fo  large  a  leap.  Dryden’ s  Ann.  Mirab. 
We  ftand  therefore  on  the  brinks  and  confines  of  thofe  ftates 
at  the  day  of  doom.  Atterbury. 

So  have  I  feen,  from  Severn’s  brink , 

A  flock  of  geefe  jump  down  together  ; 

Swim  where  the  bird  of  Jove  wou’d  fink, 

And,  fwimming,  never  wet  a  feather.  Swift. 

Bri'ny.  adj.  [from  brine.\  Salt.' 

He,  who  firft  the  paflage  tryjd, 

In  harden’d  oak  his  heart  did  hide  ; 

Or  his,  at  leaft,  in  hollow  wTood, 

Who  tempted  firft  the  briny  flood.  Dryden. 

Then,  briny  feas,  and  tafteful  fprings,  farewel, 

Where  fountain  nymphs,  confus’d  with  Nereids,  dwell. 

Addifon’ s  Remarks  on  Italy. 
A  muriatick  or  briny  tafte  feems  to  be  produced  by  a  mixture 
of  an  acid  and  alkaline  fait;  for  fpiritof  fait,  and  fait  of  tartar, 
mixed,  produce  a  fait  like  fea  fait.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

BrFony.  See  Bryony. 

BRISK,  adj.  [ brufque ,  Fr.J 

1.  Lively;  vivacious;  gay;  fprightly ;  applied  to  men. 

Pr’ythee,  die,  and  let  me  free. 

Or  elfe  be 

Kind  and  brijk ^  and  gay  like  me.  Sir  f.  Denham. 

A  creeping  young  fellow,  that  had  committed  matrimony 
with  a  brijk  gamefome  lafs,  was  fo  altered  in  a  few  days,  that  he 
was  liker  a  fceleton  than  a  living  man.  L’ Ejlrange. 

W  hy  fhou’d  all  horfour'then  be  ta’en 
From  lower  parts,  to  load  the  brain  : 

When  other  limbs  we  plainly  fee, 

Each  in  his  way,  as'  brijk  as  he  ?  Prior. 

2.  Powerful ;  fpirituous. 

Our  nature  here  is  hot  unlike  our  wine  ; 

Some  forts,  when  old,  continue  brijk  and  fine.  Denham. 

Under  ground,  the  rude  Riphaean  race 
Mimick  brijk  cyder,  with  the  brake’s  product  wild, 

Sloes  pounded,  hips,  and  fervis’ harlheft  juice.  Philips. 
It  muft  needs  be  fome  exteriour  caufe,  and  the  brijk  a6ting  of 
fome  objects  without  me,  whofe  efficacy  I  cannot  relift.  Locke. 

3.  Vivid;  bright. 

Objects  appeared  much  darker,  bccaufe  my  inftrument  was 
overcharged  ;  had  it  magnified  thirty  or  twenty  five  times,  it 
would  have  made  the  object  appear  more  brijk  and  pleafant. 

Newton  s  Opticks. 

To  Brisk  up.  v.n.  To  come  up  brifkly. 

Brisket,  n.f.  [brichet,  Fr.]  The  breaft  of  an  animal. 
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See  that  none  of  the  wool  be  Wanting,  that  their  gums  he 
red,  teeth  white  and  even,  and  the  brijketfkin  red.  Mortimer. 

Briskly,  adv.  [from brijk J  Actively;  vigoroufly. 

We  have  feen  the  air  in  the  bladder  fuddenly  expand  itlelffd 
much,  and  fo  brijkly ,  that  it  manifcftly  lifted  up  fome  light  bo¬ 
dies  that  leaned  upon  it.  "  Boyle. 

I  coidd  plainly  perceive  the  creature  to  fuck  in  many  of  the 
molt  minute  animalcula,  that  were  fwimming  brijkly  about  in 
the  watei .  .  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Briskness,  n.f  [from  brijk.] 

1.  Livelinefs;  vigour;  quickncfs. 

Some  remains  of  corruption,  though  they  do  not  conquer 
and  extinguifh,  yet  will  flacken  and  allay  the  vigour  and  brifk- 
nefs  of  the  renewed  principle.  South. 

2.  Gayety. 

But  the  moft  diftinguilhing  part  of  his  character  feems  to 
me,  to  be  his  brifknefs ,  his  jollity,  and  his  good  humour.  Dryd. 

BRPS  I LE.  n.f.  [bpipvl,  Sax.]  The  fluff' hair  of  fwine. 

I  will  not  open  my  lips  fo  wide  as  a  brijlle  may  enter.  Shakefp. 
He  is  coveied  with  hair,  and  not,  as  the  boar,  with  brijlles , 
which  probably  fpend  more  upon  the  fame  matter  wdiich,  in 
otnei  creatures,  makes  the  horns  ;  for  brijlles  feem  to  be  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  horn  fplit  into  a  multitude  of  little  ones.  Grew. 

I  wo  boars  whom  love  to  battle  draws, 

W  ith  riling  brijlles ,  and  with  frothy  jaws, 

Their  adverfe  breafts  with  tulks  oblique  they  wound.  Dryd. 

To  Brittle,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ereeft  in  briftles. 

Now  for  the  bare-pickt  bone  of  majefty. 

Doth  dogged  war  brijlle  his  angry  creft, 

And  fnarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 

Which  makes  him  plume  himfelf,  and  brijlle  up 
The  creft  of  youth  againft  your  dignity.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 

To  Brittle,  v.  n.  To  ftand  ere£l  as  briftles. 

Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 

Pard,  or  boar  with  trifled  hair. 

In  thy  eye  that  fliall  appear, 

When  thou  wak’ft,  it  is  thy  dear.  Shakefp.  Midfum.  N.  Dr. 

Stood  Theodore  furpriz’d  in  deadly  fright, 

With  chatt’ring  teeth,  and  hr  filing  hair  upright ; 

Yet  arm’d  with  inborn  worth.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

Thy  hair  fo  brifles  with  unmanly  fears, 

As  fields  of  corn  that  rife  in  bearded  ears.  Dryden’ s  Perfius . 

To  Bristle  a  thread.  To  fix  a  briftle  to  it. 

Bri'stly.  adj.  [from  brifle.]  Thick  fet  with  briftles. 

The  leaves  of  the  black  mulberry  are  fomewhat  brijlly, 
which  may  help  to  preferve  the  dew.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijl. 

If  the  eye  were  fo  acute  as  to  rival  the  fineft  microfcope,  the 
fight  of  our  own  felves  would  affright  us  ;  the  fmootheft  fkin 
would  be  befet  all  over  with  rugged  feales  and  brijlly  hairs. 

Bentley. 

Thus  maftful  beech  the  brijlly  chefnut  bears. 

And  the  wild  afh  is  white  with  bloomy  pears.  Dryden’ s  Virg. 

The  careful  mafter  of  the  fwine, 

Forth  hafted  he  to  tend  his  brijlly  care.  Pope’s  Odyjf.  b.  xiv. 

Bri  stol  stone.  A  kind  of  loft  diamond  found  in  a  rock  near 
the  city  of  Briftol. 

Of  this  kind  of  cryftal  are  the  better  and  larger  fort  of  B?  ifcl 
Jlones ,  and  the  Kerry  ftones  of  Ireland.  IVoodward. 

Brit.  n.f.  The  name  of  a  fifh. 

The  pilchards  were  wont  to  purfue  the  hit,  upon  which 
they  feed,  into  the  havens.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

To  Brite.  \  v.  n.  Burley,  wheat,  or  hops,  are  faid  to  Irite, 

To  Bright.  5  when  they  grow  over- ripe.  Di£i. 

BRITTLE,  adj.  [bpircan,  Saxon. J  Fragile ;  apt  to  break;  not 
tough. 

The  wood  of  vines  is  very  durable;  though  no  tree  hath  the 
twigs,  while  they  are  green,  fo  brittle ,  yet  the  wood  dried  is 
extremely  tough.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hif.  N°  622. 

From  earth  all  came,  to  earth  muft  all  return, 

Frail  as  the  cord,  and  brittle  as  the  urn.  Prior. 

Of  airy  pomp,  and  fleeting  joys, 

What  does  the  bufy  world  conclude  at  beft, 

But  brittle  goods,  that  break  like  glafs?  Granville. 

Ii  the  ftone  is  brittle ,  it  will  often  crumble,  and  pafs  in  the 
form  of  gravel.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Bri'ttleness.  n.  f  [from  biittlc.']  Aptnefs  to  break;  fra¬ 
gility.  _ 

A  wit  quick  without  brightnefs,  fharp  without  Irittlcncfs. 

Afcharn’ s  Schoclmafer. 
Artificers,  in  the  tempering  of  fteel,  by  holding  it  but  a  mi¬ 
nute  or  two  longer  or  leffer  in  the  flame,  give  it  very  differing 
tempers,  as  to  brittlenefs  or  toughnefs.  Boyle. 

Brize,  n.f.  The  gadfly. 

A  brize ,  a  fcorned  little  creature, 

Through  his  fair  hide  his  angry  fling  did  threaten.  Spenfer 
BROACH/  n.  J.  [ broche ,  Fr.J 
I.  A  fpit. 

He  was  taken  into  fervice  in  his  court,  to  a  bafe  office  in  his 
kitchen  ;  fo  that  he  turned  a  broach ,  that  had  worn  a  crown.- 

Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Whofe  offered  entrails  Ihall  his  crime  reproach, 

And  drip  their  fatnefs  from  the  hazle  broach.  Dryden’ s  Ttrgil. 
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2.  A  mufical  inftrument,  the  founds  of  which  arc  made  by  turn¬ 
ing  round  a  handle.  Diff. 

3.  [With  hunters.]  A  ftart  of  the  head  of  a  young  flag,  growing 

{harp  like  the  end  of  a  fpit.  Dift. 

To  Broach,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fpit ;  to  pierce  as  with  a  fpit. 

As  by  a  low  but  loving  likelihood. 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  emnrefs, 

As  in  good  time  he  may,  from  Ireland  coming, 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  fword.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
He  felled  men  as  one  would  mow  hay,  and  fometimes 
broached  a  great  number  of  them  upon  his  pike,  as  one  would 
carry  little  birds  fpitted  upon  a  flick.  Hakewell on  Providence. 

2.  To  pierce  a  vellel  in  order  to  draw  the  liquour ;  to  tap. 

3.  To  open  any  ftore. 

I  will  notably  provide,  that  you  {hall  want  neither  weapons, 
victuals,  nor  aid  ;  I  will  open  the  old  armouries,  I  will  broach 
my  ftore,  and  bring  forth  my  {lores.  Knolles  s  Hijlory. 

4.  To  give  out,  or  utter  any  thing. 

This  errour,  that  Pifon  was  Ganges,  was  firft  broached  by  Jo- 
fephus.  Raleigh. 

Thofe  who  were  the  chief  inftruments  of  railing  the  noife, 
made  ufe  of  thofe  very  opinions  themfelves  had  breached, ,  for 
arguments  to  prove,  that  the  change  of  miniflers  was  dange¬ 
rous.  Swiff  s  Examiner 2  ND  45. 

5.  To  let  out  any  thing. 

And  now  the  field  of  death,  the  lifts. 

Were  enter’d  by  antagonifts, 

And  blood  was  ready  to  be  broach'd, , 

When  Hudibras  in  hafte  approach’d.  Hudilras ,  cant.  ii. 

Bro'acher.  n.f.  [from  broach.] 

1.  A  fpit. 

The  youth  approach’d  the  fire,  and,  as  it  burn’d. 

On  five  fharp  braachers  rank’d,  the  roaft  they  turn’d  ; 

Thefe  morfels  flay’d  their  ftomachs.  Dry  den, 

2.  An  opener,  or  utterer  of  any  thing  ;  the  firft  authour. 

There  is  much  pride  and  vanity  in  the  affectation  of  being 
the  firft  braacher  of  an  heretical  opinion.  L' EJlrange. 

Numerous  parties  denominate  themfelves,  not  from  the  grand 
Authour  and  Finifher  of  our  faith,  but  from  the  firft  broacher 
of  their  idolized  opinions.  Decay  of  Piety. 

This  opinion  is  commonly,  butfalfely,  aferibed  to  Ariftotle, 
not  as  its  firft  broacher ,  but  as  its  ableft  patron.  Cheyne. 

BROAD,  adj.  [bpab,  Saxon.] 

j.  Wide;  extended  in  breadth ;  diftinguifhed  from  length. 

The  weeds  that  his  broad  fpreading  leaves  did  fhelter. 
Are  pull’d  up  root  and  all  by  Bolingbroke.  Shakefp.  R.  II. 
The  top  may  be  juftly  faid  to  grow  broader ,  as  the  bottom 
narrower.  Temple. 

Of  all  your  knowledge  this  vain  fruit  you  have, 

To  walk  with  eyes  broad  open  to  your  grave.  Dryden. 

So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow. 

With  vigour  drawn,  muft  fend  the  {haft  below, 

The  bottom  was  full  twenty  fathom  broad.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

He  launch’d  the  firy  bolt  from  pole  to  pole, 

Broad  burft  the  lightnings,  deep  the  thunders  roll.  Pope. 

As  cloath’d  in  cloudy  ftorm, 

Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  he  fttirts  the  fouthern  fky.  Thomfon. 

2.  Large. 

To  keep  him  at  a  diftance  from  falfehood  and  cunning,  which 
has  always  a  broad  mixture  of  falfehood  ;  this  is  the  fitteft  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  child  for  wifdom.  Locke. 

3.  Clear;  open. 

In  mean  time  he,  with  cunning  to  conceal 
All  thought  of  this  from  others,  himfelf  bore 
In  broad  houfe,  with  the  wooers  us  before.  Chapsnan's  Odyff. 
It  no  longer  feeks  the  fhelter  of  night  and  darknefs,  but  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  broadejl  light.  Decay  of  Piety. 

If  children  were  left  alone  in  the  dark,  they  would  be  no 
more  afraid  than  in  bread  funfhine.  Locke. 

4.  Grofs  ;  coarfe. 

The  reeve  and  the  miller  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other, 
as  much  as  the  lady  priorefs  and  the  broad  fpeaking  gap-toothed 
wife  of  Bath.  Dryden’ s  Fables ,  Pref. 

Love  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  found  ; 

By  love,  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found.  Dryden. 

If  open  vice  be  what  you  drive  at, 

A  name  fo  broad  will  ne’er  connive  at.  Dryden' s  Albion. 

The  broadejl  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 

Lefs  pleafing  far  than  virtue’s  very  tears.  Pope. 

Room  for  my  lord !  three  jockeys  in  his  train ; 

Six  huntfmen  with  a  Ihout  precede  his  chair ; 

He  grins,  and  looks  broad  nonfenfe  with  a  ftare.  Pope. 

5.  Obfcene  ;  fulfom ;  tending  to  obfeenity. 

As  chafte  and  modeft  as  he  is  efteemed,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  in  fome  places  he  is  broad  and  fulfome.  Dryden' s  Juv.  Ded. 

Though,  now  arraign’d,  he  read  with  fome  delight; 
Becaufe  he  feems  to  chew  the  cud  again, 

When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text  too  plain.  Dryden. 

6.  Bold  ;  not  delicate ;  not  referved. 

Who  can  fpeak  broader  than  he  that  has  no  houfe  to  put  his 
head  in  ?  Such  may  rail  againft  great  buildings.  Shakefp. 
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From  broad  words,  and  ’caufe  he  fail’d 
His  prefence  at  the  tyrant’s  feaft,  I  hear, 

Macduff"  lives  in  difgrace.  Shakefp.  Macbeth , 

Broad  as  long.  Equal  upon  the  whole. 

The  mobile  are  ftill  for  levelling ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  advanc¬ 
ing  themfelves  :  for  it  is  as  broad  as  long ,  whether  they  rife  t6 
others,  or  bring  others  down  to  them.  L' EJlrange, 

Broad-cloth,  n.  f.  [from  broad  and  cloth.]  A  fine  kind  of 
cloath. 

Thus,  a  wife  taylor  is  not  pinching; 

But  turns  at  ev’ry  {'earn  an  inch  in  : 

Or  elfe,  be  fure,  your  broacl-cloth  breeches 
Will  ne’er  be  fmooth,  nor  hold  their  flitches.  Swift. 

Broad-eyed.  adj.  [from  l road  and  eye.]  Having  a  wide furvey. 
In  defpite  of  broad-eyd  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bofom  pour  my  thoughts  : 

But,  ah!  I  will  not.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

Broad-leaved,  adj.  [from  broad  and  leaf]  Having  broad 
leaves. 

Narrow  and  broad-leaved  cyprus-grafs  of  the  fame  fort. 

Woodward  on  Foffils. 

To  Bro'aden.  v.  n.  [from  broad.]  To  grow  broad.  I  know 
not  whether  this  word  occurs,  but  in  the  following  paffage. 
Low  walks  the  fun,  and  broadens  by  degrees. 

Juft  o’er  the  verge  of  day.  Thomfon' s  Summer ,  /.  1605. 

Bro'adly.  adv.  [from  broad.]  In  a  broad  manner. 
Bro'adness.  n.  J.  [from  broad.] 

1.  Breadth  ;  extent  from  fide  to  fide. 

2.  Coarfenefs ;  fulfomnefs. 

I  have  ufed  the  cleaneft  metaphor  I  could  find,  to  palliate 
the  broadnefs  of  the  meaning.  Dryden. 

Bro'adshouldered.  adj.  [from  broad  and  Jhov.lder.]  Having 
a  large  fpace  between  the  fhoulders. 

Big-bon’d,  and  large  of*  limbs,  with  finews  ftrong, 
Broadjhouldered. ,  and  his  arms  were  round  and  long.  Dryden. 

I  am  a  tall,  broadjhouldered ,  impudent,  black  fellow ;  and,  as 
I  thought,  every  way  qualified  for  a  rich  widow.  Spectator: 
Bro'adside.  n.  f.  [from  broad  and fide.] 

1 .  The  fide  of  a  fhip,  diftindl  from  the  head  or  ftern. 

From  vafter  hopes  than  this  he  feem’d  to  fall. 

That  durft  attempt  the  Britifh  admiral : 

From  her  broadfides  a  ruder  flame  is  thrown. 

Than  from  the  firy  chariot  of  the  fun.  Waller; 

1.  The  volly  of  fhot  fired  at  once  from  the  fide  of  a  fhip. 

3.  [In  printing.]  A  fheet  of  paper  containing  one  large  page. 
Bro'adsword.  n.f.  [from  broad  and  fword  J  A  cutting  fword,  ’ 

with  a  broad  blade. 

He,  in  fighting  a  duel,  was  run  through  the  thigh  with  a 
broadfworcl.  Wifeman. 

Bro'adwise.  adv.  [from  broad  and  wife. J  According  to  the 
diredlion  of  the  breadth. 

If  one  fhould,  with  his  hand,  thruft  a  piece  of  iron  broadwife 
againft  the  flat  cieling  of  his  chamber,  the  iron  would  not  fall 
as  long  as  the  force  of  the  hand  perfeveres  to  prefs  againft  it. 

Boyle. 

BROCADE,  n.  f.  [hr oca  do.  Span.]  A  filken  fluff,  variegated 
with  colours  of  gold  or  filver. 

I  have  the  conveniency  of  buying  and  importing  rich  bro¬ 
cades.  Spectator,  N°  288. 

Or  {lain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade , 

Forget  her  pray’rs,  or  mifs  amafquerade.  Pope. 

Broca 'ded.  adj.  [from  brocade.] 
r.  Dreft  in  brocade. 

2.  Woven  in  the  manner  of  a  brocade. 

Should  you  the  rich  brocaded  fuit  unfold. 

Where  rifing  flow’rs  grow  ftiff  with  frofted  gold;  Gay. 
Bro'cage.  n.f.  [from  broke.] 

1.  The  gain  gotten  by  promoting  bargains. 

Yet  fure  his  honefty 

Got  him  fmall  gains,  but  fhamelefs  flatter)'. 

And  filthy  brocage ,  and  unfeemly  fhifts. 

And  borrow  bafe,  and  fome  good  ladies  gifts.  Spenfer. 

2.  The  hire  given  for  any  unlawful  office. 

As  for  the  politick  and  wholefome  laws,  they  were  inter¬ 
preted  to  be  but  brocage  of  an  ufurer,  thereby  to  woo  and  win 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

3.  The  trade  of  dealing  in  old  things. 

Poor  poet  ape,  that  would  be  thought  our  chief, 

Whofe  works  are  e’en  the  frippery  of  wit, 

From  brocage  is  become  fo  bold  a  thief. 

As  we,  the  rob’d,  leave  rage,  and  pity  it.  Ben.  Johnfon. 
So  much  as  the  quantity  of  money  is  leffened,  fo  much  muft 
the  fhare  of  every  one  that  has  a  right  to  this  money  be  the  lefs, 
whether  he  be  landholder,  for  his  goods,  or  labourer,  for  his 
hire,  or  merchant,  for  his  brocage.  Locke. 

BRO'CCOLI.  n.f.  [Ital.J  See  Cabbage;  of  which  it  isafpecies. 
Content  with  little,  I  can  piddle  here, 

On  broccoli  and  mutton  round  the  year  ; 

But  ancient  friends,  tho’  poor  or  out  of  play. 

That  touch  my  bell,  I  cannot  turn  away.  Pope. 

To  Broche.  See  To  Broach. 
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So  GeofFry  of  Bouillon,  at  one  draught  of  his  bow,  flioot- 
ing  againd  David’s  tower  in  Jerufalem,  broched  three  feetlefs 
birds.  Camden  $  Remains. 

Brock,  n.f.  [bpoc,  Saxon.]  A  badger. 

Brocket,  n.f  A  red  deer,  two  years  old. 

Brogue,  n.f  [brag,  Irifh.] 

j.  A  kind  of  fhoe. 

I  thought  he  flept ;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whofe  rudenefs 
Anfwer’d  my  fteps  too  loud.  Sbakefp.  Cymb  elide. 

Sometimes  it  is  given  out,  that  wc  mud  either  take  three 
halfpence,  or  cat  our  brogues.  Swift. 

2.  A  cant  word  for  a  corrupt  dialed,  or  manner  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

To  BRO'IDER.  v.  a.  [ brodir ,  Fr.J  To  adorn  with  figures  of 
needle-work. 

A  robe  and  a  broidered  coat,  and  a  girdle.  Exodus ,  xxviii.  4. 

Infant  Albion  lay 

In  mantles  broider'd  o’er  with  gorgeous  pride.  Tickell. 

Bro'idery.  n.f.  [from  braider.]  Embroidery;  flower-work; 

additional  ornaments  wrought  upon  cloath. 

The  golden  broidery  tender  Milkah  wove. 

The  bread  to  Kenna  faered,  and  to  love, 

Lie  rent  and  mangled.  Tickell. 

BROIL,  n.f.  [brouiller ,  Fr.]  A  tumult ;  a  quarrel. 

Say  to  the  king  thy  knowledge  of  the  broil , 

As  thou  didd  leave  it.  Sbakefp.  Macbeth. 

He  has  fent  the  fword  both  of  civil  broils,  and  publick  war, 
amongd  us.  Wake. 

Rude  were  their  revels,  and  obfeene  their  joys, 

The  broils  of  drunkards,  and  the  lud  of  boys.  Granville. 

To  BROIL,  v.  a.  [ bruler ,  Fr.]  To  drefs  or  cook  by  laying  on 
the  coals,  or  before  the  fire. 

Some  drip  the  fkin,  fome  portion  out  the  fpoil, 

Some  on  the  fire  the  reeking  entrails  broil.  Dryden' s  JEneid. 

To  Broil,  v.  n.  To  be  in  the  heat. 

Where  have  you  been  broiling  ? — 

- Among  .the  croud  i’  th’  abbey,  where  a  finger 

Could  not  be  wedg’d  in  more.  Sbakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Long  ere  now  all  the  planets  and  comets  had  been  broiling  in 
the  fun,  had  the  world  laded  from  all  eternity.  Cbeyr.e. 

To  BROKE.  v.  n.  [of  uncertain  etymology.  Skinner  feems  in¬ 
clined  to  derive  it  from  to  break ,  becaufe  broken  men  turn  fac¬ 
tors  or  brokers.  Cafanbon ,  from  Skinner  thinks,  again, 

that  it  may  be  contracted  from  procurer.  Mr.  Lye  more  pro¬ 
bably  deduces  it  from  bpuccan,  Sax.  to  bebufy.]  To  tranfadt 
bufinefs  for  others,  or  by  others.  It  is  ufed  generally  in  re¬ 
proach. 

He  does,  indeed, 

And  brakes  with  all  that  can,  in  fuch  a  fuit. 

Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid.  Sbakefp. 

The  gains  of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  when 
men  fhould  wait  upon  other’s  neceflity ;  broke  by  fervants  and 
indruments  to  draw  them  on.  Bacon. 

Bro'king.  particip.  adj.  In  the  broker’s  hands. 

Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemifh’d  crown, 

Wipe  off  the  dud  that  hides  our  feeptre’s  gilt.  Sbakefp. 

Bro'ken.  [particip.  pajf.  of  break.  ] 

Preferve  men’s  wits  from  being  broken  with  the  very  bent  of 
fo  long  attention.  Hooker. 

Bro'ken  meat.  Fragments  ;  meat  that  has  been  cut. 

Get  three  or  four  chairwomen  to  attend  you  condantly  in 
the  kitchen,  whom  you  pay  at  fmall  charges ;  only  with  the 
broken  meat ,  a  few  coals,  and  all  the  cinders.  -Swift. 

Brokenhearted.  [from  broken  and  heart.']  Having  the 
fpirits  crulhed  by  grief  or  fear. 

He  hath  fent  me  to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted.  Tfa.  Ixi.  1. 

Bro'kenly.  adv.  [from  broken.]  Without  any  regular  feries. 

Sir  Richard  Hopkins  hath  done  fomewhat  of  this  kind,  but 
brokenly  and  glancingly;  intending  chiefly  a  difeourfe  of  his 
own  voyage.  Hakewell  on  Providence. 

Bro'ker.  n.f.  [from  to  broke. ] 

1.  A  faftor ;  one  that  does  bufinefs  for  another;  one  that  makes 
bargains  for  another. 

Brokers ,  who,  having  no  dock  of  their  own,  fet  up  and  trade 
with  that  of  other  men  ;  buying  here,  and  felling  there,  and 
commonly  abufing  both  fides,  to  make  out  a  little  paultry  gain. 

Temple. 

Some  South-fea  broker ,  from  the  city, 

Will  purchafe  me,  the  more’s  the  pity  ; 

Lay  all  my  fine  plantations  wade, 

To  fit  them  to  his  vulgar  tade.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  old  houfhold  goods. 

3.  A  pimp ;  a  match-maker. 

A  goodly  broker  ! 

Dare  you  prefume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 

To  whifper  and  confpire  againd  my  youth  Sbakefp. 

In  chufing  for  yourfeJf,  you  fhew’d  your  judgment ; 
Which  being  inallow,  you  fhall  give  me  leave 
To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf  Sbakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Brokerage,  n.f.  [from  broker .]  The  pay  or  reward  of  a 
broker.  See  Brocage. 
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Bro'nchocele.  n.f.  [(Sfo A  tumour  of  that  part  of 
the  afpera  arteria,  called  the  bronchus.  EEiiilcy. 

Bro'nchick!  \odi‘  Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  happen  either  in  the  bronchial 
or  pulmonary  veffels,  and  may  foon  be  communicated  from  one 
to  the  other,  when  the  inflamination  aftedts  both  the  lobes. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Bronci-io'tomy.  n.f  [@foyx.®-  and  «p«.]  That  operation 
which  opens  the  windpipe  by  incifion,  to  prevent  fuffocatio'n  in 
a  quinfey.  (puinep. 

The  operation  of  bronchotomy  is  an  incifion  made  into  the 
afpera  arteria,  to  make  way  for  the  air  into  the  lungs,  when  re- 
fpiration  is  obdruCted  by  any  tumour  comprefling  the  larynx. 

Sharp's  Surgery. 

Brond.  n.f.  See  Brand. 

Foolifh  old  man,  faid  then,  the  pagan  wroth. 

That  weened  words  or  charms  may  force  withdona, 

Soon  flralt  thou  fee,  and  then  believe  for  troth, 

That  I  can  carve  with  this  enchanted  brond.  Fairy  b.  ii-' 
Bronto'logy.  n.f.  [/%ovti)  and  A°yl«.]  A  differtation  upon 
thunder.  Diet 1 

Bronze,  n.f.  [ bronze ;  Fr.] 

1.  Brafs. 

Imbrown’d  with  native  bronze ,  lo  !  Henley  dands. 

Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands.  Pope’s  Duflc. 

2.  A  medal. 

I  view  with  anger  and  difdain. 

How  little  gives  thee  joy  or  pain  ; 

A  print,  a  bronze ,  a  flower,  a  root,' 

A  (hell,  a  butterfly  can  do’t.  Prion 

BROOCH,  n.f.  [, broke ,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  jewel ;  an  ornament  of  jewels. 

Ay,  marry,  our  chains  and  our  jewels. — 

Your  brooches ,  pearls,  and  owches.  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 
Richly  fuited,  but  unfeafonable ;  jud  like  the  brooch  and  the 
toothpick,  which  we  wear  not  now.  Sbakefp. 

I  know  him  well ;  he  is  the  brooch ,  indeed, 

And  gem  of  all  the  nation.  Sbakefp.  Hamlet. 

2.  [With  painters.]  A  painting  all  of  one  colour.  DiJl. 

To  Brooch,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  adorn  with  jewels. 

Not  th’  imperious  fhew 
Of  the  full-fortun’d  Caefar,  ever  fhall 

Be  broach'd  with  me.  Sbakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra . 

To  BROOD,  v.  n.  [bpaedan,  Saxon.] 

1  -  To  fit  on  eggs ;  to  hatch  them. 

Thou  from  the  fird 

Wad  prefent,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outfpread, 

Dove-like  fat’d  brooding  on  the  vad  abyfs. 

And  mad’d  it  pregnant.  Milton's  Par.  LrJl ,  b.  i.  /.  2 1. 

Here  nature  fpreads  her  fruitful  fweetnefs  round. 

Breathes  on  the  air,  and  broods  upon  the  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cover  chickens  under  the  wing. 

Exalted  hence,  and  drunk  with  fecret  joy. 

Their  young  fucceflion  all  their  cares  employ  ; 

They  breed,  they  brood. ,  indrudt  and  educate. 

And  make  provifion  for  the  future  date.  Dryden's  Virgil . 

Find  out  fome  uncouth  cell, 

Where  brooding  darknefs  fpreads  his  jealous  wings, 

And  the  night  raven  fings.  Milton. 

3.  To  watch,  or  confider  any  thing  anxioufly. 

Defraud  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  fold. 

Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold. 

Who  dare  not  give.  Dryden’s  JEneid. 

As  rejoicing  mifers 

Brood  o’er  their  precious  dores  of  fecret  gold.  Smith's  Phczdr. 

4.  To  mature  any  thing  by  Care. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Clinias,  as  if  there  were  ever  amongd 
nations  a  brooding  of  a  war,  and  that  there  is  no  fure  league  but 
impuiffance  to  do  hurt.  Bacons  War  with  Spain. 

To  Brood,  v.  a.  To  cherifii  by  care  ;  to  hatch. 

Of  crouds  afraid,  yet  anxious  when  alone. 

You’ll  fit  and  brood  your  forrows  on  a  throne.  Dryden. 
Brood,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Offspring;  progeny. 

The  heavenly  father  keep  his  brood 
From  foul  infediion  of  fo  great  a  vice.  Fairfax ,  b.  i. 

With  terrours,  and  with  clamours  compafs’d  round. 

Of  mine  own  brood ,  that  on  my  bowels  feed.  Par.  L.  b.  ii. 

Or  any  other  of  that  heav’nly  brood , 

Let  down  in  cloudy  throne  to  do  the  world  fome  good. 

Milton. 

iTlian  difeourfes  of  dorks,  and  their  affedtion  toward  their 
broody  whom  they  indrudt  to  fly.  Brown's  V ulgar  Err  curs. 

2.  Generation. 

Have  you  forgotten  Libya’s  burning  wades, 

Its  barren  rocks,  parch’d  earth,  and  hills  of  fand, 

Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poifon  ?  Addifon  s  Cato. 

3.  A  hatch  ;  the  number  hatched  at  once. 

I  was  wonderfully  pleafed  to  fee  the  different  workings  of 
indindt  in  a  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of  ducks.  Speft.  N°  121. 

4.  Something  brought  forth  ;  a  production. 

3  Q.  Such 
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Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time.  Shakefp. 
5«  The  a&  of  covering  the  eggs. 

Something’s  in  his  foul, 

O’er  which  his  melancholy  fits  on  brood ; 

And  I  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  difclofe 
Will  be  fome  danger.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Bro  ody.  adj.  [from  brood. J  In  a  ftate  of  fitting  on  the  eggs; 
inclined  to  fit* 

I  he  common  hen,  all  the  while  fhe  is  broody ,  fits,  and  leads 
hci  chickens,  and  ufes  a  voice  which  we  call  clocking.  Ray. 
Brook.  n.f.  [bpoc,  or  bpoca,  Saxon. J  A  running  water,  lefs 
than  a  river;  a  rivulet. 

A  fubftitute  fhines  brightly  as  a  king. 

Until  a  king  be  by  ;  and  then  his  ftate 
Empties  itfelf,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Or  many  grateful  altars  I  Would  rear. 

Of  graffy  turf ;  and  pile  up  every  ftone. 

Of  luftre,  from  the  brook ;  in  memory. 

Of  monument  to  ages.  Milton's  Par.  LoJI,  b.  xi.  /.  325. 

And  to  Cephifus’  brook  their  way  purfue  : 

The  ftream  was  troubled,  but  the  ford  they  knew.  Dryden. 
Springs  make  little  rivulets ;  thofe  united,  make  brooks ;  and 
thofe  coming  together,  make  rivers,  which  empty  themfelves 

_ f«-  Locke. 

1  o  BROOK,  v.  a.  [bpucan,  Sax.]  To  bear;  to  endure;  to 
fupport. 

Even  they,  which  brook  it  worft,  that  men  fhould  tell  them 
of  their  duties,  when  they  are  told  the  fame  by  a  law,  think 
Very  well  and  reafonably  of  it.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

A  thoufand  more  mifchances  than  this  one, 

Have  learn’d  me  to  brook  this  patiently.  Shakefp.  T.  G.  of  Ver. 

How  ufe  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  1 
This  fhadowy  defart,  unfrequented  woods, 

I  better  brook  than  flourifhing  peopl’d  towns.  Shakefp. 

Heav’n,  the  feat  of  blifs, 

Brooks  not  the  works  of  violence,  and  war.  Par.  Loft ,  b.  vi. 
Moft  men  can  much  rather  brook  their  being  reputed  knaves, 
than  for  their  honefty  be  accounted  fools.  South. 

Reftraint  thou  wilt  not  brook  ;  but  think  it  hard, 

Your  prudence  is  not  trufted  as  your  guard.  Dryden. 

To  Brook,  v.  n.  To  endure  ;  to  be  content. 

He,  in  thefe  wars,  had  flatly  refufed  his  aid ;  becaufe  he 
could  not  brook ,  that  the  worthy  prince  Plangus  was,  by  his 
chofen  Tiridates,  preferred  before  him.  Sidney  s  Arcadia. 
Bro'oklime.  n.f  [ becabunga ,  Lat.]  A  fort  of  water  fpeed- 
well ;  very  common  in  ditches. 

BROOM,  n.f  [bjiom,  Saxon.] 

1.  This  tree  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  whofe  pointal,  which 

rifes  from  the  flower-cup,  afterward  becomes  a  fhort,  roundifh, 
fwelling  pod,  containing,  for  the  moft  part,  one  kidney-  fhaped 
feed  in  each.  >  jfcKfcr. 

ftv  n  humDle  broom ,  and  ofiers,  have  their  ufe. 

And  fhade  for  fheep,  and  food  for  flocks,  produce.  Dryden. 

2.  A  befom ;  fo  called  from  the  matter  of  which  it  is  made. 

Not  a  moufe 

Shall  difturb  this  hallow’d  houfe; 

I  am  fent  with  broom  before. 

To  fweep  the  duft  behind  the  door.  Sh.  Midfum.  Night's  Dr. 

If  they  came  into  the  belt  apartment,  to  fet  any  thing  in  or- 
>  they  weie  faluted  with  a  broom.  Arbuthnot’ s  John  Bull. 
Br  o^o  ml  and.  n.f.  [ broom  and  land.  ]  Land  that  bears  broom.' 

I  have  known  fheep  cured  of  the  rot,  when  they  have  not 
been  far  gone  with  it,  only  by  being  put  into  broomlands. 

,  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Bro'omstaff.  n.f.  [from  broom  and jlaff.]  The  ftaff  to  which 
the  broom  is  bound  ;  the  handle  of  a  befom. 

They  fell  on  ;  I  made  good  my  place  ;  at  length  they  came 
to  the  broomftajf  with  me;  I  defied  ’em  ftill.  Shakefp.  H.  VIII. 

From  the  age. 

That  children  tread  this  worldly  ftage, 

Broomftajf,  or  poker,  they  beftride, 

And  round  the  parlour  love  to  ride.  Prior 

Sir  Roger  pointed  at  fomething  behind  the  door,  which  I 
found  to  be  an  old  broomftajf.  Spectator,  N°  m, 

Bro'omy.  adj.  [from  broom.]  Full  of  broom. 

If  it  grow  molly  or  broomy,  which  thefe  lands  are  inclined  to 
then  break  it  up  again,  and  order  it  as  you  did  before,  layim’ 
of  it  down  again  from  the  wheat-ftubble.  Mortimer. 

The  youth  with  broomy  ftumps  began  to  trace 
The  kennel  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place.  Swift. 
Broth,  n.f  [bjioS,  Sax.]  Liquour  in  which  flefh  is  boiled. 

You  may  make  the  broth  for  two  days,  and  take  the  one 
half  every  day.  .  Bacon’s  Phyfical  Remains. 

Inftead  of  light  deflerts,  and  lufeious  froth, 

Our  authour  treats  to-night  with  Spartan  broth.  Southerne. 

If  a  nurfe,  after  being  fucked  dry,  eats  broth ,  the  infant  will 
fuck  the  broth  almoft  unaltered.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Brothel.  )  n.  J'.  [bordel,  Fr.]  A  houfe  of  lewd  enter  - 

Bro  tiielhouse.  J  tainment;  a  bawdyhoufe. 

Perchance 

I  faw  him  enter  fuch  a  houfe  of  falc, 

Videlicet,  a  brothel,  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 


Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  renown; 

Ere  made  the  common  brothels  of  the  town : 

There,  virgins  honourable  vows  receiv’d, 

But  chafte  as  maids  in  monafteries  Jiv’d.  Dryden’ s.  TV.  ofB-. 

From  its  old  ruins  brothelhoufes  rife; 

Scenes  of  lewd  loves,  and  of  polluted  joys.  Dryden’ s  Mackjl. 
I  he  libertine  retires  to  the  ftev/S;  and  to  the  brothel.  Rogers. 

BRO  I  HER.  n.f.  [bpo'Sep,  bjio'Soj-i,  Saxon.]  Plural,  brothers , 
or  brethren. 

1.  One  born  of  the  fame  father  and  mother. 

Be  fad,  good  brothers ; 

Sorrow  fo  royally  in  you  appears, 

That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fafhion  on.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV. 

Whilft  kin  their  kin5  brother  the  brother  foils* 

Like^enfigns  all,  againft  like  enfigns  bend.  Daniel 

T  whom  Michael  !  thus,  he  alfo  mov’d,  reply’d  : 

Thefe  two  are  brethren ,  Adam,  and  to  come 
Out  of  thy  loins.  Milton’ s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  xi.  /.  454. 

Comparing  two  men,  in  reference  to  one  common  parent,  it 
is  very  eafy  to  form  the  ideas  of  brothers.  Locke. 

2.  Any  one  clofely  united. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers  ; 

For  he,  to  day  that  Iheds  his  blood  with  me, 

Shall  be  my  brother.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

3.  Any  one  refembling  another  in  manner,  form,  or  profeflion. 

He  alfo  that  is  flothful  in  his  work,  is  brother  to  him  that  is 

a  great  wafter.  Pm/.  xviii.  9. 

4.  Brother  is  ufed,  in  theological  language,  for  man  in  general. 
Bro'therhood.  n.f  [from  brother  and  hood.] 

1.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being  a  brother. 

This  deep  difgrace  of  brotherhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine.  Shakefp.  R.  Ift 

Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  fharper  fpur  ?  Shakefp.  R.  IJ. 

So  it  be  a  right  to  govern,  whether  you  call  it  fupreme  father¬ 
hood,  or  fupreme  brotherhood,  will  be  all  one,  provided  we  know 
who  has  it.  Locke. 

2.  An  affociation  of  men  for  any  purpofe  ;  a  fraternity. 

There  was  a  fraternity  of  men  at  arms,  called  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  St.  George,  eredled  by  parliamerit,  confifting  of  thir¬ 
teen  the  moft  noble  and  worthy  perfons.  Davies  on  Ireland. 
3*  A  clafs  of  men  of  the  fame  kind. 

He  was  fometimes  fo  engaged  among  the  wheels,  that  not 
above  half  the  poet  appeared ;  at  other  times,  he  became  as 
confpicuous  as  any  of  the  brotherhood.  Addifon.  Guardian. 
BroYherly.  adj.  [from  brother.]  Natural;  fuch  as  becomes 
or  befeems  a  brother. 

He  was  a  prieft,  and  looked  for  a  prieft’s  reward  ;  which  was 
our  brotherly  love,  and  the  good  of  our  fouls  and  bodies.  Bacon. 
Though  more  our  money  than  our  caufe. 

Their  brotherly  afliftance  draws.  Denham. 

They  would  not  go  before  the  laws,  but  follow  them ;  obey¬ 
ing  their  fuperiours,  and  embracing  one  another  in  brotherly 
piety  and  concord.  Addifon’ s  Freeholder ,  N°  33. 

Bro the rl  y.  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  brother ;  with  kind- 
nefs  and  affe&ion. 

I  fpeak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  fhould  I  anatomize  him  to 
thee  as  he  is,  I  muft  blufh  and  weep,  and  thou  look  pale  and 
^  wonder.  _  _  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Brought,  [participle pafjive  of  bring.] 

The  Turks,  poflefled  with  a  needlefs  fear,  forfook  the  walls, 
and  could  not,  by  any  perfuafions  or  threats  of  the  captains,  be 
brought  on  again  to  the  affault.  Knolles’s  Hiftory. 

The  inftances  brought  by  our  authour  are  but  flender  proofs. 

Locke. 

BROW.  n.  f.  [bpopa,  Saxon.] 

1.  "I  he  arch  of  hair  over  the  eve. 

Tis  now  the  hour  which  all  to  reft  allow. 

And  fleep  fits  heavy  upon  every  brow.  Dryden’ s  Ind.  Emp. 

2.  The  forehead. 

She  could  have  run,  and  waddled  about; 

For  even  the  day  before  fhe  broke  her  brow.  Shakefp. 

So  we  fome  antique  hero’s  ftrength. 

Learn  by  his  launce’s  weight  and  length  ; 

As  thefe  vaft  beams  exprefs  the  beaft, 

Whofe  fhady  brows  alive  they  dreft.  7 Fa  Her. 

3.  The  general  air  of  the  countenance. 

Then  call  them  to  our  prefence,  face  to  face. 

And  frowning  brow  to  brow.  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

Though  all  things  foul  would  bear  the  brows  of  grace. 

Yet  grace  muft  look  ftill  fo.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

4.  The  edge  of  any  high  place. 

7  he  earl,  nothing  difmayed,  came  forwards  that  day  unto  a 
little  village,  called  Stoke,  and  there  encamped  that  night,  upon 
the  brow  or  hanging  of  a  hill.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

On  the  broxv  of  the  hill  beyond  that  city,  they  were  fome- 
what  perplexed  by  efpying  the  French  embaffador,  with  the 
king’s  coach,  and  others,  attending  him.  JVotton. 

Them  with  fire,  and  hoftile  arms, 

Fearlefs  affault ;  and,  to  the  broxv  of  heav’n 

Purfuing,  drive  them  out  from  God  and  blifs.  Par.  L.  b.  vi. 

To  Brow.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  T0  bound;  to  limit;  to 


be  at  the  edge  of. 
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Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i’  th’  hilly  crofts. 

That  brow  this  bottom  glad.  Milton. 

To  Bro'wbeat.  v.  a.  [from  brow  and  beat.]  To  denrefs  with 
fevere  brows,  and  ftern  or  lofty  looks. 

It  is  not  for  a  magiftrate  to  frown  upon,  and  browbeat  thofe 
who  are  hearty  and  exadl  in  their  miniftry  ;  and,  with  a  grave, 
infignificant  nod,  to  call  a  refolved  zeal,  want  of  prudence. 

South. 

What  man  will  voluntarily  fcxpofe  himfclf  to  the  imperious 
browbeatings  and  fcorns  of  great  men  ?  L’Effratige. 

Count  Tariff  endeavoured  to  browbeat  the  plaintiff,  while  he 
was  f peaking ;  but  though  he  was  not  fo  imprudent  as  the 
count,  he  was  every  whit  as  fturdy.  Acldifon. 

I  will  not  be  browbeaten  by  the  lupercilious  looks  of  my  ad- 
verfaries,  who  now  ftand  cheek  by  jowl  by  your  worfhip. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope’s  Mart.  ScribleruS. 

Bro'wbound.  adj.  [from  brow  and  bound. ]  Crowned  ;  having 
the  head  encircled  with  a  diadem. 

In  that  day’s  feats; 

He  prov’d  the  beft  man  i’  th’  field,  and,  for  his  meed, 

W as  browbound  with  the  oak.  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus: 

Bro'wsick.  adj.  [from  brow  and  fick.]  Dejected;  hanging  the 
head. 

But  yet  a  gracious  influence  from  you, 

May  alter  nature  in  our  browjick  crew.  Suckling. 

BROWN,  adj.  [bpun,  Saxon.]  The  name  of  a  colour,  com¬ 
pounded  of  black  and  any  othef  colour. 

Brown ,  in  High  Dutch,  is  called  braun ;  in  the  Netherlands, 
bruyn ;  in  French,  coleur  brune  5  in  Italian,  bruno ;  in  Greek, 
optpnvu  ai$<T,  from  the  colour  of  the  Ethiopians  ;  for  is  to 
burn,  and  u %[,  a  face  ;  for  that  blacknefs  or  fwarthinefs  in  their 
faces,  is  procured  through  heat.  In  Latin  it  is  called  fufeus ; 
quafi  pH;  crxiUTdi,  that  is,  from  darkening  or  overfhadowing  the 
light ;  or  of  < puo-xttv,  which  is  to  burn  or  fcorch.  Peacham. 

I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if  the  hair  were  a  little 
browner.  Sbakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

From  whence  high  Ithaca  overlooks  the  floods. 

Brown  with  o’ercharging  fhades  and  pendent  woods.  Pope. 
Long  untravell’d  heaths, 


With  defolation  brown ,  he  wanders  wafte. 


Phomfon. 


Bro'wnbill.  n.J.  [from  brown  and  bill.]  The  ancient  weapon 
of  the  Englifh  foot;  why  it  is  called  brown ,  I  have  not  difeo- 
vered ;  but  we  now  fay  brown  musket  from  it. 

And  brownbills ,  levied  in  the  city; 

Made  bills  to  pafs  the  grand  committee;  Hudibras. 

Bro'wnish.  adj.  [from  brown.]  Somewhat  brown. 

A  broumif)  grey  iron-ftone,  lying  in  thin  ftrata,  is  poor,  but 
runs  freely.  Woodward  on  Fojjils. 

Bro'wnnessi  n.f  [from  brown.]  A  brown  colour. 

She  would  confefs  the  contention  in  her  own  mind,  between 
that  lovely,  indeed  moft  lovely,  brownnefs  of  Mufidorus’s  face, 
and  this  colour  of  mine.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Brg'wnstudy.  n.J.  [from  brown  and Jludy.]  Gloomy  medi¬ 
tations  ;  ftudy  in  which  we  direct  our  thoughts  to  no  certain 
point. 

They  live  retired,  and  then  they  doze  away  their  time  in 
drowfinefs  and  brownjludies ;  or,  if  brisk  and  active,  they  lay 
themfelves  out  wholly  in  making  common  places.  Norris. 

To  BROWSE,  v.  a.  [ broufer ,  Fr.]  To  eat  branches,  or  fhrubs. 

And  being;  down,  is  trod  in  the  durt 
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Of  cattle,  and  broufed ,  and  forely  hurt.  Spenfer’s  Pajlorals. 

Thy  palate  then  did  deign 
The  rougheft  berry  on  the  rudeft  hedge  : 

Yea,  like  the  flag,  when  fnow  the  pafture  fheets. 

The  barks  of  trees  thou  browfedjl.  Sbakefp.  Ant.  and Cleop. 

To  Browse,  v.  n.  To  feed :  it  is  ufed  with  the  particle  on. 

They  have  feared  away  two  of  my  belt  fheep  ;  if  any  where 
I  have  them,  ’tis  by  the  fea-fide,  browfing  on  ivy.  Sbakefp. 

A  goat,  hard  prefled,  took  fancStuary  in  a  vineyard;  fo  foon  as 
he  thought  the  danger  over,  he  fell  prefently  a  browfing  upon 
the  leaves.  L’ Ejlrange. 

Could  eat  the  tender  plant,  and,  by  degrees, 

Browje  on  the  fhrubs,  and  crop  the  budding  trees.  Blackm. 
The  Greeks  were  the  defeendants  of  favages,  ignorant  of 
agriculture,  and  browfing  on  herbage,  like  cattle.  Arbuthnot. 

Browse,  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.]  Branches,  or  fhrubs,  fit  for  the 
food  of  goats,  or  other  animals. 

The  greedy  lionefs  the  wolf  purfues, 

'Fhe  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  browfe.  Drydcn. 

On  that  cloud-piercing  hill, 

Plinlimmon,  from  afar  the  traveller  kens, 

Aflonifh’d,  how  the  goats  their  fhrubby  browfe 

Gnaw  pendent.  Philips. 

To  BRUISE,  v.  a.  [ brifer ,  Fr,]  To  crufh  or  mangle  with  the 
heavy  blow  of  fomething  not  edged  or  pointed ;  to  crufh  by 
any  weight ;  to  beat  into  grofs  powder ;  to  beat  together 
coarfely. 

Fellow's  in  arms,  and  my  mofl  loving  friends, 

Bruis’d  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  Sbakefp.  R.  III. 

And  fix  far  deeper  in  his  head  their  flings, 

Than  temporal  death  fliall  brufe  the  victor's  heel, 

Or  theirs  whom  he  redeems.  Par.  Lofl ,  b.  xii  /■  433. 
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As  in  old  chaos  heav’n  with  earth  confus’d, 

And^  flars  with  rocks  together  crtifh’d  and  bruis’d.  IVallcf. 

T  hey  beat  their  breafts  with  many  a  briiifing  blow, 

T  ill  they  turn’d  livid,  and  corrupt  the  fnow.  Dryden  s  Fab'. 

Bruise,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  hurt  with  fomething  blunt 
and  heavy. 

One  arm  d  with  metal,  th’  other  with  wood, 

This  fit  for  bruife,  and  that  for  blood.  Hudibras'. 

I  fince  have  labour’d 
T  o  bind  the  bruifes  of  a  civil  war. 

And  flop  the  iffues  of  their  w'afting  blood.  Dryden. 

Bru'isewort.  n.f.  An  herb;  the  fame  with  Comfrey  ; 
which  fee. 

BRUI F.  n.f  [bruit,  Fr.]  Rumour;  noife;  report. 

Wherewith  a  bruit  ran  from  one  to  the  other,  that  the  king 
was  flain.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Upon  fome  bruits  he  apprehended  a  fear,  which  moved  him 
to  fend  to  Sir  William  Herbert  to  remain  his  friend.  tlayw. 

I  am  not 

One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck. 

As  common  bruit  doth  put  it.  Sbakefp.  Pinion. 

To  Bruit,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  report;  to  noife  abroad  ; 
to  rumour.  Neither  the  verb  nor  the  noun  are  now  much 
in  ufe. 

His  death. 

Being  bruited  once;  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  bell:  temper’d  courage  in  his  troops.  Shah.  Hen.V. 
It  was  bruited ,  that  I  meant  nothing  lefs  than  fo  go  to  Gui- 
dna.  Raleigh’ s  Effaysl 

Bru'mal.  adj.  [brumaliS)  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  winter. 

About  the  brumal  folftice,  it  hath  been  obferved,  everi  unto  a 
proverb,  that  the  fea  is  calm,  and  the  winds  do  ceafe,  till  the 
young  ones  are  excluded,  and  forfake  their  nefts. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.in.c.  10. 

Brun,  Bran,  Brown,  Bourn,  Burn,  are  all  derived  from 
the  Sax.  bopn,  boupn,  bjiunna,  bupna;  all  fignifying  a  river  or 
brook.  Gibfon’s  Camden. 

BrUne'tt.  n.f  [ brunette ,  Fr.]  A  woman  with  a  brown  com¬ 
plexion. 

Your  fair  women  therefore  thought  of  thisfafhion,  to  infult 
the  olives  and  the  brunettes.  Addifon.  Guardian ,  N°  109. 

Bru'nion.  n.f.  [ brugnon ,  Fr.]  A  fort  of  fruit  between  a  plum 
and  a  peach.  Prevoux. 

Brunt,  n.f  [brunjl,  Dutch.] 

1.  Shock;  violence. 

Erona  chofe  rather  to  bide  the  brunt  of  war,  than  venture 
him.  Sidney ,  b.  ii; 

God,  who  caus’d  a  fountain,  at  thy  pray’r. 

From  the  dry  ground  to  fpring,  thy  thirft  t’  allay 
After  the  brunt  of  battle.  Milton’s  Agonifles ,  /.  581. 

Faithful  minifters  are  to  ftand  and  endure  the  brunt :  a  com¬ 
mon  foldier  may  fly,  when  it  is  the  duty  of  him  that  holds  the 
ftandard  to  die  upon  the  place.  South » 

2.  Blow ;  ftroke. 

A  wicked  ambulh,  which  lay  hidden  long 
In  the  clofe  covfert  of  her  guileful  eyen,  » 

Thence  breaking  forth,  did  thick  about  me  throng. 

Too  feeble  1 1’  abide  the  brunt  foftrong.  Spenfer’s  Sonnets. 

The  friendly  rug  preferv’d  the  ground. 

And  headlong  knight,  from  bruife  or  wound. 

Like  featherbed  betwixt  a  wall, 

An  heavy  brunt  of  cannon-ball.  Hudibras, 

BRUSH,  n.f.  [broffe,Yx.  from  brufcus^ljZt.] 

1.  An  inftrument  to  clean  any  thing,  by  rubbing  off  the  dirt  or 
foil.  It  is  generally  made  of  briftles  fet  in  wood. 

2.  It  is  ufed  for  the  larger  and  ftronger  pencils  ufed  by  painters. 

Whence  comes  all  this  rage  of  wit?  this  arming  all  the  pen¬ 
cils  and  brujhes  of  the  town  againft  me  ?  Stilling  fleet. 

With  a  fmall  brujh  you  muff  fmear  the  glue  well  upon  the 
joint  of  each  piece.  Moxon’s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

3.  A  rude  affault;  a  fhock;  rough  treatment;  which,  by  the 
fame  metaphor,  we  call  a  fcouring. 

Let  grow  thy  finews  till  their  knots  be  ftrong. 

And  tempt  not  yet  the  brujhes  of  the  war.  Sbakefp. 

It  could  not  be  poflible,  that,  upon  fo  little  a  brujh  as  Waller 
had  fuftained,  he  could  not  be  able  to  follow  and  difturb  the 
king.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Elfe  when  we  put  it  to  the  pufh. 

They  had  not  giv’n  us  fuch  a  brujh.  Eludibras . 

To  Br  ush.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fweep  or  rub  with  a  brulh. 

If  he  be  not  in  love  with  fome  woman,  there  is  no  believing 
old  figns ;  he  brujhes  his  hat  o’  morning ;  what  fliould  that 
bode  ?  Sbakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing ; 

2.  To  ftrike  with  quicknefs,  as  in  brufhing. 

The  wrathful  beaft  about  him  turned  light. 

And  him  fo  rudely  paffing  by,  did  brujh 

With  his  long  tail,  that  horfe  and  man  to  ground  did  rufh. 

Spenfer’s  Fairy  fhieen,  b.  i.  cant.  u.Jlanz.  16. 

Has  Somnus  brujh’ d  thy  eyelids  with  his  rod  ?  Dryden. 

His  fon  Cupavo  brujh’ d  the  briny  flood, 

Upon  his  ftern  a  brawny  centaur  flood,  Dryden  s  JEneid. 

2  High 
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High  o’er  the.  billows  flew  the  mafly  load, 

And  near  the  fliip  came  thund’ring  on  the  flood, 

It  almoft  bru/h'd  the  helm.  Pope’s  Odyjfey ,  b.  ixi 

3.  To  paint  with  a  brufh. 

You  have  commiflioned  me  to  paint  your  fhop,  and  I  have 
done  my  beft  to  brujb  you  up  like  your  neighbours.  Pope. 

4.  To  carry  away,  by  an  a£t  like  that  of  brufhing. 

And  from  the  boughs  bruj})  off  the  evil  dew. 

And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blew.  Milton. 
The  receptacle  of  waters,  into  which  the  mouths  of  all  ri¬ 
vers  muff  empty  themfelves,  ought  to  have  fo  fpacious  a  fur- 
face,  that  as  much  water  may  be  continually  brujhed  off  by  the 
winds,  and  exhaled  by  the  fun,  as,  befides  what  falls  again,  is 
brought  into  it  by  all  the  rivers.  Bentley. 

5.  To  move  as  the  brulh. 

A  thoufand  nights  have  brujh’ d  their  balmy  wings 
Over  thefe  eyes.  Dryden' s  Don  SebaJUan. 

To  Brush,  v.  n. 

1.  To  move  with  hafle :  a  ludicrous  word,  applied  to  men. 

Nor  wept  his  fate,  nor  caff  a  pitying  eye. 

Nor  took  him  down,  but  brujh’ d  regardlefs  by.  Drydcn. 

•  The  French  had  gather’d  all  their  force, 

And  William  met  them  in  their  way  ; 

Vet  off  they  brujh’ d,  both  foot  and  horfe.  Prior. 

2.  To  fly  over;  to  fkim  lightly. 

Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind. 

But  oft  to  virtuous  a£ls  inflames  the  mind. 

Awakes  the  fleepy  vigour  of  the  foul. 

And,  brujking  o’er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool.  Dryden  s  Fab. 

Bku'sHER.  n.  f  [from  brujh.]  He  that  ufes  a  brufh. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  ufed  to  fay,  that  criticks  were  like  Irujh- 
ers  of  noblemens  cloaths.  Bacon  s  Apophthegms. 

Bru'shwood.  n.f.  [from  brujh  and  wood.  I  know  not  whether 
it  may  not  be  corrupted  from  browfewood.]  Rough,  low,  clofe, 
fnrubby  thickets  ;  fmall  wood  fit  for  fire. 

It  fmokes,  and  then  with  trembling  breath  fhe  blows. 

Till  in  a  cheerful  blaze  the  flames  arofe. 

With  brujhwood ,  and  with  chips,  flie  ftrengthens  thefe, 

And  adds  at  laft  the  boughs  of  rotten  trees.  Dryden’s  Fab. 

Bru'shy.  adj.  [from  brujh.]  Rough  or  fhaggy,  like  a  brufh. 

I  fufpedled,  that  it  might  have  proceeded  from  fome  fmall 
unheeded  drop  of  blood,  wiped  off  by  the  brujhy  fubftance  of 
the  nerve,  from  the  knife  wherewith  it  was  cut.  Boyle. 

To  Bru'stle.  v.  n.  [bpaythan,  Saxon.]  To  crackle;  to  make 
a  fmall  noife.  Skinner. 

Bru'tal.  adj.  [ brutal ,  Fr.  from  brute."] 

1.  That  which  belongs  to  a  brute ;  that  which  we  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  brutes. 

There  is  no  oppofing  brutal  force  to  the  ftratagems  of  human 
reafon.  A’  EJl  range. 

2.  Savage  ;  cruel ;  inhuman. 

The  brutal  bus’nefs  of  the  war 
Is  manag’d  by  thy  dreadful  fervants’  care.  Dryden. 

Bruta'lity.  n.f.  [brutality  Fr.]  Savagenefs;  churlifhnefs ; 
inhumanity. 

Courage,  in  an  ill-bred  man,  has  the  air,  and  efcapes  not 
the  opinion  of  brutality.  Locke. 

To  Brutalize,  v.  n.  [ brutalifer ,  Fr.]  To  grow  brutal  or  fa- 
vage. 

Upon  being  carried  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  mixed, 
in  a  kind  of  tranfport,  with  his  countrymen,  brutalized  with 
them  in  their  habit  and  manners,  and  would  never  again  return 
to  his  foreign  acquaintance.  Addifon’s  Freeholder. 

To  Bruta'lize.  v.  a.  To  make  brutal  or  favage. 

BruVally.  adv.  [from  brutal.]  Churlifhly;  inhumanly ;  cru¬ 
elly. 

Mrs.  Bull  aimed  a  knife  at  John,  though  John  threw  a  bot¬ 
tle  at  her  head,  very  brutally  indeed.  Arbuthnot . 

4BRUTE.  adj.  [ brutus ,  Lat.] 

j.  Senfelefs ;  unconfcious. 

Nor  yet  are  we  fo  low  and  bafe  as  their  atheifm  would  de- 
prefs  us  ;  not  walking  ftatues  of  clay,  not  the  fons  of  brute 
earth,  whofe  final  inheritance  is  death  and  corruption.  Bentl. 

2.  Savage;  irrational  ;  ferine. 

Even  brute  animals  make  ufe  of  this  artificial  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  divers  motions,  to  have  feveral  fignifications  to  call,  warn, 
chide,  chcrifh,  threaten.  Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 

In  the  promulgation  of  the  Mofaick  law,  if  fo  much  as  a 
brute  beaft  touched  the  mountain,  it  was  to  be  ftruck  through 
with  a  dart.  South. 

3.  Beftial ;  in  common  with  beafts. 

Then  to  fubdue,  and  quell,  through  all  the  earth, 

Brute  violence,  and  proud  tyrannick  pow’r.  Par.  Regained. 

4.  Rough  ;  ferocious  ;  uncivilized. 

'Fhe  brute  philofopher,  who  ne’er  has  prov’d 
*1  he  joy  of  loving,  or  of  being  lov  d.  Pope. 

Brute,  n.f  [from  the  adje&ive.]  A  brute  creature;  a  creatuie 
without  reafon  ;  a  favage. 

What  may  this  mean  ?  Language  of  man  pronounc’d 
By  tongue  of  brute ,  and  human  fenfe  exprefs’d  ?  Par.  Loft. 

To  judgment  he  proceeded,  on  th’  accurs’d 
Serpent,  tho’  brute  3  unable  to  transfer 
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The  guilt  on  him,  who  made  him  inftrument 
Of  mifehief.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  h.  x.  /.  165. 

Brutes  may  be  confidered  as  either,  aerial,  terreftrial,  aqua- 
tick,  or  amphibious.  I  call  thofe  aerial,  which  have  wings, 
wherewith  they  can  fupport  themfelves  in  the  air;  terreftrial 
are  thofe,  whofe  only  place  of  reft  is  upon  the  earth  ;  aquatick 
are  thofe,  whofe  conftant  abode  is  upon  the  water.  Locke. 

To  thofe  three  prefent  impulfcs,  of  fenfe,  memory,  and  in- 
ftinct,  meft,  if  not  all,  the  fagacities  of  brutes  may  be  reduced. 

Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Heav’n  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate ; 

All  but  the  page  preferib’d,  this  prefent  ftate ; 

From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  fpirits  know; 

Or  who  could  fuffer  being  here  below  ?  Pope’s  Efj.  on  Man. 

To  Brute,  v.  a.  [written  ill  for  bruit.]  To  report. 

This,  once  bruted  through  the  army,  filled  them  all  with 
heavinefs.  Knolles’ s  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

Bru'teness.  n.f.  [from  brute.]  Brutality;  a  word  not  now 
ufed. 

Thou  dotard  vile. 

That  with  thy  brutenefs  fhend’ft  thy  comely  age.  Fairy  ft. 

To  Bru'tify.  v.  a.  [from  brute. ]  To  make  a  man  a  brute. 

O  thou  falacious  woman  !  am  I  then  brutified ?  Ay;  feel 
it  here ;  I  fprout,  I  bud,  I  bloffom,  I  am  ripe  horn  mad. 

Congreve’s  Old  Batchelor . 

Bru'tish.  adj.  [from  brute.] 

j.  Beftial;  refembling  a  beaft. 

Ofiris,  Bis,  Orus,  and  their  train. 

With  monftrous  fhapes  and  forceries  abus’d 

Fanatick  Egypt,  and  her  priefts,  to  feek 

Their  wand’ring  gods  difguis’d  in  brutijh  forms.  Par.  Left. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  brute  ;  rough  ;  favage  ;  ferocious. 

Brutes,  and  brutijh  men,  are  commonly  more  able  to’  bear 
pain,  than  others.  Grew’ s  Cofmologia  Sacra ,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

3.  Grofs;  carnal. 

For  thou  thyfelf  haft  been  a  libertine. 

As  fenfual  as  the  brutijh  fling  itfelf.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

After  he  has  flept  himfelf  into  fome  ufe  of  himfelf,  by  much 
ado  he  flaggers  to  his  table  again,  and  there  a£ls  over  the  fame 
brutijh  feene.  South. 

4.  Ignorant;  untaught;  uncivilized. 

They  were  not  fo  brutijh ,  that  they  could  be  ignorant  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  God.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  35. 

Bru'tishly.  adv.  [from  brutijh.]  In  the  manner  of  a  brute  3 
of  a  favage  and  unnatural  man. 

I  am  not  fo  diffident  of  myfelf,  as  brutijhly  to  fubmit  to  any 
man’s  dictates.  K.  Charles. 

For  a  man  to  found  a  confident  practice  upon  a  difputable 
principle,  is  brutijhly  to  outrun  his  reafon.  South. 

Bru'tishness.  n.f  [from  brutijh.]  Brutality;  favagenefs;  in- 
fenfibility. 

All  other  courage,  befides  that,  is  not  true  valour,  but  bru- 
tijhnefs.  Sprat. 

Bry'ony.  n.f.  [bryonia,  Lat]  A  plant. 

It  has  a  climbing  ftalk,  with  fpines ;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  the  vine ;  the  flowers  confift  of  one  leaf,  which  is  expanded 
at  the  top,  and  divided  into  five  parts,  and,  in  the  female  plants, 
fucceeded  by  round  berries,  growing  on  footftalks  ;  the  flowers 
of  the  male  plants  have  five  apices  in  each,  but  are  barren.  The 
fpecies  are,  1.  The  common  white  bryony.  2.  Smooth  African 
bryony ,  with  deep  cut  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  is c.  The 
firft  fort  grows  upon  dry  banks,  under  hedges,  in  many  parts  of 
England  ;  but  may  be  cultivated  in  a  garden  for  ufe,  by  flowing 
the  berries  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  in  a  dry  poor  foil.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  have  been  formerly  cut  into  a  human  fhape, 
and  carried  about  the  country,  and  fhewn  as  mandrakes.  Mill. 

Bub.  n.f.  [a  cant  word.]  Strong  malt  liqueur. 

Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 
With  folks  who  have  more  wealth  than  wit, 

He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bub3 

And  fettles  in  the  humdrum  club.  Prior. 

BU'BBLE.  n.f.  [ bobbel ,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  fmall  bladder  of  water;  a  film  of  water  filled  with  wind. 

Bubbles  are  in  the  form  of  a  hemifphere  ;  air  within,  and  a 
little  fkin  of  water  without :  and  it  feemeth  fomewhat  ftrange, 
that  the  air  fhould  rife  fo  fwiftly,  while  it  is  in  the  water,  and, 
when  it  cometh  to  the  top,  fhould  be  flayed  by  fo  weak  a  cover 
as  that  of  the  bubble  is.  Bacon’ s  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°  24. 

The  colours  of  bubbles ,  with  which  children  play,  are  va¬ 
rious,  and  change  their  fttuation  varioufly,  without  any  refpedl 
to  confine  or  fhadow.  Newton’s  Opticks. 

2.  Any  thing  which  wants  folidity  andfirmnefs;  anything  that 
is  more  fpecious  than  real. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln  was  induced  to  participate,  not  lightly 
upon  the  ftrength  of  the  proceedings  there,  which  was  but  a 
bubble ,  but  upon  letters  from  the  lady  Margaret.  Bacon. 

Then  a  foldier. 

Seeking  the  bubble ,  reputation. 

Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

War,  he  fung,  is  toil  and  trouble, 

Honour  but  an  empty  bubble , 

Fighting  ftill,  and  ft  ill  deftroying,  Dryden. 
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3.  A  cheat;  a  falfe  fhmv. 

The  nation  then  too  late  will  find. 

Directors  promifes  but  wind, 

South-fea  at  bell:  a  mighty  bubble.  Swift. 

4.  The  perfon  cheated. 

Ceafe,  deareft  mother,  ceafe  to  chide  ; 

Cany’s  a  cheat,  and  I’m  a  bubble ; 

Yet  why  this  great  excefs  of  trouble.  Prior : 

He  has  been  my  bubble  thefe  twenty  years,  and,  to  my  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge,  underftands  no  more  of  his  own  affairs,  than 
a  child  in  fwaddling  clothes.  Arbuthnot' s  Hijl.  of  J.  Bull. 

To  Bu'fble.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  rife  in  bubbles. 

Alas  !  a  crimfon  river  of  warm  blood. 

Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  ftirr’d  with  wind. 

Doth  rife  and  fall.  Sbakefp.  “Titus  Andronicus. 

Adder’s  fork,  and  blindworm’s  fling, 

Lizard’s  leg,  and  owlet’s  wing  : 

For  a  charm  of  pow’rful  trouble, 

Like  a  hellbroth  boil  and  bubble.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Still  bubble  on,  and  pour  forth  blood  and  tears.  Dryden. 

2.  Tc  ran  with  a  gentle  noife. 

For  thee  the  bubbling  fprings  appear’d  to  mourn, 

And  whifpering  pines  made  vows  for  thy  return.  Dryden. 
The  fame  fpring  fuffers  at  fome  times  a  very  manifeft  remif- 
fion  of  its  heat :  at  others,  as  manifeft  an  increafe  of  it ;  yea, 
fometimes  to  that  excefs,  as  to  make  it  boil  and  bubble  with  ex¬ 
treme  heat.  Woodward' s  Nat.  Hijl. 

Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirfty  fwain. 

Not  fhow’rs  to  larks,  or  funfhine  to  the  bee. 

Are  half  fo  charming  as  thy  fight  to  me.  Pope. 

To  Bu'bble.  v.  a.  To  cheat:  a  cant  word. 

He  tells  me,  with  great  paffion,  that  fhe  has  bubbled  him  out 
of  his  youth  ;  and  that  fhe  has  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty. 

Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  89. 
Charles  Mather  could  not  bubble  a  young  beau  better  with  a 
toy.  Arbuthnot' s  Hijl.  of  J.  Bull. 

Bu'bbler.  n.f  [from  bubble.]  A  cheat. 

What  words  can  fuffice  to  exprefs,  how  infinitely  I  efteem 
you,  above  all  the  great  ones  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  above 
all  the  Jews,  jobbers,  and  bubblers.  Digby  to  P ope. 

Bu'bby.  n.f.  A  woman’s  breaft. 

Foh  !  fay  they,  to  fee  a  handfome,  brisk,  genteel,  young  fel¬ 
low,  fo  much  governed  by  a  doating  old  woman ;  why  don’t 
you  go  and  fuck  the  hubby  F  Arbuthnot' s  John  Bull. 

Bu'bo.  n.f.  [Lat.  from  0a£«",  the  groin.]  That  part  of  the  groin 
from  the  bending  of  the  thigh  to  the  ferotum ;  and  therefore  all 
tumours  in  that  part  are  called  buboes.  Quincy. 

Ifuppurated  it  after  the  manner  of  a  bubo,  opened  it,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  deterfion.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

Bubonoce'le.  n.  f.  [Lat.  from  the  groin,  and  *10X15,  a  rup¬ 
ture.]  A  particular  kind  of  rupture,  when  the  inteftines  break 
down  into  the  groin.  Quincy. 

When  the  inteftine,  or  omentum,  falls  through  the  rings  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles  into  the  groin,  it  is  called  hernia  inguina- 
lisy  or,  if  into  the  ferotum,  fcrotalis  :  thefe  two,  though  the  firft 
only  is  properly  fo  called,  are  known  by  the  name  of  bubonocele. 

Sharp's  Surgery. 

Bucani'ers.  n.f.  A  cant  word  for  the  privateers,  or  pirates,  of 
America. 

Buccella'tion.  n.f.  \buccella ,  a  mouthful,  Lat.]  In  fome  chy- 
mical  autheurs,  fignifies  a  dividing  into  large  pieces.  Harris. 

BUCK,  n.f  [ bauche ,  Germ,  fuds,  or  lye.] 

1.  The  liquour  in  which  cloaths  are  wafhed. 

Buck  F  I  would  I  could  wafti  myfelf  of  the  buck :  I  warrant 
you,  buck,  and  of  the  feafon  too  it  fhall  appear.  Shakejp. 

2.  The  cloaths  wafhed  in  the  liquour. 

Of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with  her  furred  pack,  fhe  wafhes 
bucks  here  at  home.  Shakefp.  henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

BUCK,  n.f  \bvjchy  Welch  ;  bock,  Dutch;  bouc,  Fr.]  The  male 
of  the  fallow  deer ;  the  male  of  rabbets,  and  other  animals. 

Bucks ,  goats,  and  the  like,  are  faid  to  be  tripping  or  faliant, 
that  is,  going  or  leaping.  Peacham. 

To  Buck.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  wafh  clothes, 

Here  is  a  bafket ;  he  may  creep  in  here,  and  throw  foul  linen 
upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking.  Shakefp. 

To  Buck.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  copulate  as  bucks  and 

does.  . 

The  chief  time  of  fetting  traps,  is  in  their  bucking  time.  . 

Mortimer. 

Bu'ckbasket.  n.f.  The  bafket  in  which  cloaths  are  carried  to 

the  wafh.  .  .  , 

They  conveyed  me  into  a  buckbasket ;  rammed  me  in  with 


foul  fhirts,  foul  ftockings,  and  greafy  napkins. 


Shakefp. 


Bu'ckbean.  n.f.  [ bocksboonen ,  Dutch.]  A  plant ;  a  fort  of  trefoil. 
The  bitter  naufeous  plants,  as  centaury,  buckbane,  gentian,  of 
which  tea  may  be  made,  or  wines  by  inlufion.  Floyu . 

Bucket,  n.f.  [baqaet,  Fr.] 

1.  The  vefiel  in  which  water  is  drawn  out  of  a  well. 

Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 

That  owes  two  buckets ,  filling  one  another  ; 

The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 

The  other  down  unfeen,  and  full  of  water.  Shakefp.  R.  B« 
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Is  the  fea  ever  likely  to  be  evaporated  by  the  fun,  or  to  be  em¬ 
ptied  with  buckets  F  Bentley * 

2.  i  he  veffels  in  which  water  is  carried,  particularly  to  quench 
a  fire. 

Nowflreets  grow  throng’d,  and,  bufy  as  by  day^ 

Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow’d  quire ; 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  fome  the  engines  play  ; 

And  fome,  more  bold,  mount  ladders  to  the  fire.  Dryden « 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Ilung  high,  and  made  a  glitt’ring  fliow. 

To  a  lefs  noble  fubftance  chang’d, 

Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  rang’d.  Swift . 

BUCKLE,  n.f.  [ bweel ,  Welch,  and  the  fame  in  the  Armorick ; 
bolide,  Fr.] 

1.  A  link  of  metal,  with  a  tongue  or  catch  made  to  fallen  one 
thing  to  another. 

Fair  lined  flippers  for  the  cold, 

With  buckles  of  the  pureft  gold.  Shakefp «' 

The  chlamys  was  a  fort  of  fhort  cloak  tied  with  a  buckle , 
commonly  to  the  right  fhoulder.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Three  feal-rings ;  which  after,  melted  down, 

Form’d  a  vaft  buckle  for  his  widow’s  gown.  Pope. 

2.  The  ftate  of  the  hair  crifped  and  curled,  by  being  kept  long  in 
the  fame  ftate. 

The  greateft  beau  was  dreffed  in  a  flaxen  periwig ;  the  wearer 
of  it  goes  in  his  own  hair  at  home,  and  lets  his  wig  lie  in  buckle 
for  a  whole  half  year.  Spectator,  N°  129. 

That  live-long  wig,  which  Gorgon’  felf  might  own, 

Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  ftone.  Pope. 

To  Bu'ckle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fallen  with  a  buckle. 

Like  faphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery. 

Buckled  below  fair  knighthood’s  bending  knee.  Shakefp. 

France,  whofe  armour  confciencc  buckl'd  on. 

Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field.  Shakefp . 

Thus,  ever,  when  I  buckle  on  my  helmet, 

Thy  fears  afflict  thee.  Philips. 

When  you  carry  your  mafter’s  riding-coat,  wrap  your  own 
in  it,  and  buckle  them  up  clofe  with  a  ftrap.  Swift. 

2.  To  prepare  to  do  any  thing  :  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  buck¬ 
ling  on  the  armour. 

o  ^  m 

The  Saracen,  this  hearing,  rofe  amain. 

And  catching  Up  in  hafte  his  three  fquare  fnield, 

Andfhining  helmet,  foon  him  buckled  to  the  field.  Fairy  Q. 

3.  To  join  in  battle. 

The  Lord  Gray,  captain  of  the  men  at  arms,  was  forbidden 
to  charge,  until  the  foot  of  the  avaritguard  were  buckled  with 
them  in  front.  •  Hayward. 

4.  To  confine. 

How  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage  ! 

That  the  ftretching  of  a  fpan 

Buckles  in  his  fum  of  age.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

To  Bu'ckle.  v.  n.  [ bucken ,  Germ.] 

1.  To  bend ;  to  bow. 

As  the  wretch,  whofe  fever- weaken’d  joints. 

Like  ftrengthlefs  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 

Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 

Out  of  his  keeper’s  arms.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV .  p.  ii. 

Now  a  covetous  old  crafty  knave, 

At  dead  of  night,  fhall  raife  his  fon,  and  cry, 

Turn  out,  you  rogue  !  how  like  a  beaft  you  lie  ; 

Go  buckle  to  the  law.  _  Dryden. 

2.  To  buckle  to.  To  apply  to;  to  attend.  See  active,  fecond  fenfe. 

This  is  to  be  done  in  children,  by  trying  them,  when  they 
are  by  lazinefs  unbent,  or  by  avocation  bent  another  way,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  them  buckle  to  the  thing  propofed.  Locke . 

3.  To  buckle  with.  'Fo  engage  with  ;  to  encounter. 

For  fingle  combat,  thou  fhalt  buckle  with  me.  Shakefp. 
Yet  thou,  they  fay,  for  marriage  doft  provide; 

Is  this  an  age  to  buckle  with  a  bride  ?  Dryden' s  Juv.  fat.  vi. 

BUC'KLER.  n.f.  [bwccled, Welch;  bouclier,  Fr.]  Afliield;  a 
defenfive  weapon  buckled  on  the  arm. 

He  took  my  arms,  and,  while  I  forc’d  my  way. 

Through  troops  of  foes,  which  did  our  paffage  flay. 

My  buckler  o’er  my  aged  father  caft. 

Still  fighting,  ftill  defending  as  I  paft.  Dryden' s  Aurengzebe . 
This  medal  compliments  the  emperour  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
the  old  Romans  did  their  dictator  I  abius,  when  they  called  him 
the  buckler  of  Rome.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

To  Bu'ckler.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Fo  fupport ;  to  defend. 
Fear  not,  fweet  wench,  they  fhall  not  touch  thee,  Kate  j 
I’ll  buckler  thee  againft  a  million.  Shakejp.  Tam.  the  Shrew. 

Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 

Now  buckler  falihood  with  a  pedigree  ?  Shakefp.  Flenry  VI. 
Bu'cklf.r-thorn.  n.f.  ChriJF s-ihorn. 

Bu'ckmast.  n.f.  The  fruit  or  maft  of  the  beech  tree. 

Bu'ckr  am.  n.f  [ bougran ,  Fr.]  A  fort  of  ftrong  linen  cloth, 
ftiftened  with  gum,  ufed  by  taylors  and  Haymakers. 

1  have  peppered  two  of  them  ;  two,  I  am  fure,  I  have  paid, 
two  rogues  in  buckram  fuits.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

Bu'ckrams.  n.f  The  fame  with  wild  garlick.  SeeGARLiCK. 
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Bu  ckshorn  Plantain,  n.f.  [coronopus,  Lat.  from  the  form 
of  the  leaf.]  A  plant. 

It  agrees  in  fiower  and  fruit  with  the  plantain  ;  but  its  leaves 
are  deeply  cut  in  on  the  edges  ;  whereas  the  leaves  of  the  plan¬ 
tain  are  either  entire,  or  but  {lightly  indented.  The  fpecies  are 
four;  r.  Garden  buckshorn  plantain,  or  hartfhorn,  &c.  The 
fir  ft  fpecies,  though  entitled  a  garden  plant,  yet  is  found  wild  up¬ 
on  moft  commons,  and  barren  heaths  ;  where,  from  the  poor- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  it  appears  to  be  very  different  from  the  garden 
kind,  as  being  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  fo  large.  This 
fpecies  was  formerly  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  falad  herb,  but, 
at  prefent,  is  little  regarded,  and  wholly  difufed.  Miller . 

Buckthorn,  n. f.  [ rhamnus ,  Lat.  fuppofed  to  be  fo  called  from 
bucc,  Sax.  the  belly.] 

It  hath  a  funnel-flhaped  flower,  confifting  of  one  leaf,  divided 
toward  the  top  into  four  or  five  fegments  ;  out  of  the  flower- 
cup  rifes  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  foft  roundifh  berry, 
very  full  of  juice,  inclofing  four  hard  feeds.  The  fpecies  are, 
Common  purging  buckthorn.  2.  Lefier  purging  buckthorn.  3. 
Buckthorn ,  with  long  fpines,  and  a  white  bark  of  Montpelier. 
The  fir  ft  of  thefe  trees  is  very  common  in  hedges  ;  the  berries 
or  which  are  ufed  in  medicine,  particularly  for  making  a  fyrup, 
which  was  formerly  in  great  ufe ;  though,  of  late,  other  forts  of 
berries  have  either  been  mixed  with  thofe  of  the  buckthorn ,  or 
wholly  fubftituted  in  their  place  ;  which  mixture  hath  fpoiled 
the  fyrup,  and  rendered  it  left  efteemed.  The  buckthorn  ber¬ 
ries  may  be  diftinguifhed  whether  they  are  right  or  not,  by 
opening  them,  and  obferving  the  number  of  fee'cls  in  each;  for 
thefe  have  commonly  four.  The  fecond  fort  is  lefs  common 
in  England.  Both  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated,  by  laying 
down  their  tender  branches  in  autumn.  The  firft  fort  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet ;  the  fecond  fort  fel- 
dom  rifes  above  eight  feet  high.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  feeds.  '  Miller. 

Buckwheat.’  n.f.  [ buckvoeitz ,  Germ,  fagopyriim,  Lat.] 

I  he  flowers  grow  in  a  fpike,  or  branched  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  ;  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  divided  into  five  parts,  and 
refembles  the  petals  of  a  flower  ;  the  feeds  are  black,  and  three 
cornered.  The  fpecies  are,  1.  Common  upright  buckwheat. 
2.  Common  creeping  buckwheat.  The  firft  is  cultivated  in 
England,  and  is  a  great  improvement  to  dry  barren  lands.  The 
fecond  grows  wild,  and  is  feldom  cultivated.  Miller. 

Buco'lick.  ad] .  [i2ovx6?,r:a.,  from  fiovxo a©-,  a  cowherd.]  Paftoral. 

BUD.  n.f.  [bouton,  Fr.]  The  firft  fhoot  of  a  plant ;  a  gem. 

Be  as  thou  waft  wont  to  be ; 

See  as  thou  waft  wont  to  fee  : 

Dian’s  bud  o’er  Cupid’s  flower 

Hath  fuch  force  and  bleffed  power.  Shakefp.  Midf.  N.  Dr. 

W riters  fay,  as  the  moft  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 

Even  fo  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn’d  to  folly,  blafting  in  the  bud , 

Lofing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime.  Shakefp.  T.  G.  of  Ver. 

When  you  the  flow’rs  for  Chloe  twine,  } 

Why  do  you  to  her  garland  join,  C 

The  meaneft  bud  that  falls  from  mine  ?  J  Prior. 

Infers  wound  the  tender  buds,  with  a  long  hollow  trunk,  and 
depofit  an  egg  in  the  hole,  with  afharp  corroding  liquour,  that 
caufeth  a  fwelling  in  the  leaf,  and  clofeth  the  orifice.  Bentley. 

To  Bud.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  forth  young  fhoots,  or  gems. 

Bud  forth  as  a  rofe  growing  by  the  brook  of  the  field. 

Ecclus,xxx  ix.  13. 

There  the  fruit,  that  was  to  be  gathered  from  fuch  a  con¬ 
flux,  quickly  budded  out.  Clarendon,  b.  ii. 

Heav’11  gave  him  all  at  once,  then  fnatch’d  away,  0 
Ere  mortals  all  his  beauties  could  furvey  ;  C 

J uft  like  the  flow’r  that  buds  and  withers  in  a  day.  j  Dryd. 

Tho’  lab’ring  yokes  on  their  own  necks  they  fear’d, 

And  felt  for  budding  horns  on  their  fmooth  foreheads  rear’d. 

Dryden’s  Silenus. 

2.  To  be  in  the  bloom,  or  growing. 

Young  budding  virgin,  fair  and  frefh  and  fvveet, 

Whither  away,  or  where  is  thy  abode  ?  Shakefp. 

To  Bud.  v.  a.  To  inoculate;  to  graft-  by  inferting  a  bud  into 
the  rind  of  another  tree. 

Of  apricocks,  the  largeft  mafeuline  is  much  improved  by 
budding  upon  a  peach  ftock.  Temple. 

To  BUDGE,  v.  n.  [bouger,  Fr.]  To  ftir;  to  move  off  the 
place:  a  low  word. 

All  your  prifoners 

In  the  lime  grove,  which  weatherfends  your  cell. 

They  cannot  budge  till  your  releafe.  Shakefp.  Tempe/l. 

The  moufe  ne’er  fhun’d  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  rafeals  worfe  than  they.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

I  thought  th’  hadft  fcorn’d  to  budge 
For  fear.  Hudibras,  cant.  ii. 

Budge,  adj.  [of  uncertain  etymology.]  Surly;  ftift-;  formal. 

O  foolifhnefs  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  thofe  budge  dodlors  of  the  ftoicks.  Milton. 

Budge,  n  f.  I  he  drefled  {kin  or  fur  of  lambs.  Did. 

Bu'dger.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  One  that  moves  or  ftirs  from 
his  place. 
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Let  the  firft  ludger  die  the  other’s  Have, 

And  the  gods  doom  him  after.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Bu'dget.  n.f.  [bogette,  Fr.] 

1.  A  bag,  fuch  as  may  be  ealily  carried. 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live, 

And  bear  the  fowfkin  budget ; 

Then  my  account  I  well  may  give, 

And  in  the  ftocks  avouch  it.  Shakefp.  JVinter' s  Tale. 

Sir  Robert  Clifford,  in  whofe  bofom,  or  budget,  moft  of  Per¬ 
kin’s  fecrets  were  laid  up,  was  come  into  England.  Bacon. 

His  budget  with  corruptions  cramm’d. 

The  contributions  of  the  damn’d.  Swift. 

2.  It  is  ufed  for  a  ftore,  or  ftock. 

It  was  nature,  in  fine,  that  brought  off  the  cat,  when  the 
fox’s  whole  budget  of  inventions  failed  him.  IS Ef  range. 

Buff.  n.f.  [from  buffalo.] 

1 .  A  fort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  fkin  of  the  buffalo ;  ufed 
for  waift  belts,  pouches,  &c. 

A  ropy  chain  of  rheums,  a  vifage  rough. 

Deform’d,  unfeatur’d,  and  a  skin  of  buff.  Dry  den  s 'Juvenal. 

2.  The  {kins  of  elks  and  oxen  drefled  in  oil,  and  prepared  after 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  buffalo. 

3.  A  military  coat  made  of  thick  leather,  fo  that  a  blow  cannot 
eafily  pierce  it. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitilefs  and  rough, 

A  wolf,  nay  worfe,  a  fellow  all  in  buff.  Shakefp. 

To  BUFF.  v.  a.  [buffc,  Fr.]  To  ftrike:  it  is  a  word  not  in  ufe. 

There  was  a  fhock, 

T o  have  buff'd  out  the  blood 

From  ought  but  a  block.  Ben.  John  fan's  Underwoods. 

BUFFALO.  n.f  [Ital.]  A  kind  of  wild  ox. 

Become  th’  unworthy  browfe 

Of  buffaloes,  fait  goats,  and  hungry  cows.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

Bu'ffet.  n.f.  [buffetto,  Ital.]  A  blow  with  the  fift;  a  box  on 
the  ear. 

O,  I  could  divide  myfelf,  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  fuch 
a  difh  of  skimmed  milk  with  fo  honourable  an  adtion.  Shakefp. 

A  man  that  fortune’s  buffets  and  rewards 
Haft  ta’en  with  equal  thanks.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Go,  baffl’d  coward,  left  I  run  upon  thee, 

And  with  one  buffet  lay  thy  ftrudture  low.  Milton's  Agonifl. 

Round  his  hollow  temples,  and  his  ears. 

His  buckler  beats ;  the  fon  of  Neptune,  ftunn’d 

With  thefe  repeated  buffets ,  quits  the  ground.  Dry  den. 

Bufff/t.  n.  f.  [ buffette ,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  cupboard  ;  or  fet  of 
fhelves,  where  plate  is  fet  out  to  fhew,  in  a  room  of  entertain¬ 
ment. 

The  rich  buffet  well-colour’d  ferpents  grace, 

And  gaping  Triton’s  fpew  to  wafti  your  face.  Pope. 

To  Bu'ffet.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ftrike  with  the  hand  ; 
to  box  ;  to  beat. 

Why,  woman,  your  hufband  is  in  his  old  Junes  again  ;  he  fo 
buffets  himfelfon  the  forehead,  crying,  peer  out,  peer  out !  that 
any  madnefs  I  ever  yet  beheld,  feemed  but  tamenefs.  Shakefp. 

Our  ears  are  cudgell’d  ;  not  a  word  of  his 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fift  of  France.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 

The  torrent  roar’d,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lufty  finews  ;  throwing  it  afide.  Shakefp.  Jul.  Cafar. 

Inftantly  I  plung’d  into  the  fea. 

And,  buffeting  the  billows  to  her  refeue, 

Redeem’d  her  life  with  half  the  lofs  of  mine.  Otway. 

To  Bu'ffet.  v.  n.  To  play  a  boxing-match. 

If  I  might  buffet  for  my  love,  I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher. 

Shakefp.  Henry  V". 

Bu'ffeter.  n.f.  [from  buffet.]  A  boxer  ;  one  that  buffets. 

Bu'ffle.  n.  f.  [beuffle,  Fr.J  The  fame  with  buffalo ;  a  wild  ox. 

To  Bu'ffle.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  puzzle;  to  be  at  a 
lofs. 

This  was  the  utter  ruin  of  that  poor,  angry,  baffling,  well- 
meaning  mortal,  Piftorides,  who  lies  equally  under  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  both  parties.  Swift. 

Eu'ffleheaded.  adj.  [from  buffle  and  head.]  A  man  with  a 
large  head,  like  a  buffalo  ;  dull ;  ftuoid  ;  foolifh. 

BUFFOON,  n.f.  [buffon,  Fr.] 

1.  A  man  whofe  profeflion  is  to  make  fport,  by  low  jefts  and  an- 
tick  poftures ;  a  jackpudding. 

No  prince  would  think  himfelf  greatly  honoured,  to  have  his 
proclamation  canvaffed  on  a  publick  ftage,  and  become  the  fport 
of  buffoons.  fVatts. 

2.  A  man  that  praiftifes  indecent  raillery. 

It  is  the  nature  of  drolls  and  buffoons,  to  be  infolent  to  thofe 
that  will  bear  it,  and  flavifh  to  others.  L'EJlrange. 

1  he  bold  buffoon,  whene’er  they  trade  the  green. 

Their  motion  mimicks,  but  with  gelt  obfeene.  Garth. 

Buffo'onery.  n.f  [from  buffoon.] 

1.  The  pradlice  or  art  of  a  buffoon. 

Courage,  in  an  ill-bred  man,  lias  the  air,  and  efcapes  not  the 
opinion  of  brutality  ;  learning  becomes  pedantry,  and  wit  buf¬ 
foonery.  Lock  on  Education. 

2.  Low  jefts ;  ridiculous  pranks  ;  feurrile  mirth.  Dryden  places 
the  accent,  improperly,  on  the  firft  fyllable. 

Where  publick  minifters  encourage  buffoonery ,  it  is  no  won- 
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dcr  if  bimoons  fct  up  for  publick  minifters.  V  Ejirange. 

And  whdft  it  lafts,  let  buffoonery  fucceed, 

To  make  us  laugh;  for  never  was  more  need.  Dryden. 

BUG.  n.J.  A  {linking  in  fed!  bred  in  old  houfhold  fluff.  In  the 
following  pafiage,  wings  are  erroneously  aferibed  to  it. 

Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings, 

This  painted  child  of  dirt,  which  flinks  and  flings.  Pope. 

Bug.  I  n.f  [It  is  derived  by  fome  from  big,  by  others  from 

Bu  gbear,  }  pug  ;  bug,  in  W elch,  has  the  fame  meaning.]  A 
frightful  object;  a  walking  fpedlre,  imagined  to  be  feen ;  ge¬ 
nerally  now  ufed  tor  a  falfe  terrourto  frighten  babes. 

Each  trembling  leaf  and  whiffling  wind  they  hear. 

As  ghaftly  bug  their  hair  on  end  does  rear, 

Yet  both  do  ftrive  their  fearfulnefs  to  feign.  Fairy  b.  ii. 

Sir,  fpare  your  threats  ; 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  feek.  Shakefp. 
Haft  not  flept  to-night?  would  he  not,  naughty  man,  let  it 
fleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejjida. 

We  have  a  horrour  for  uncouth  monflers  ;  but,  uponcultom 
and  experience,  all  thefe  lugs  grow  familiar  and  eafy  to  us. 

U  Ejirange. 

Such  bugbear  thoughts,  once  got  into  the  tender  minds  of 
children,  fink  deep,  fo  as  not  eafily,  if  ever,  to  be  got  out 
again.  Locke. 

To  the  world,  no  bugbear  is  fo  great. 

As  want  of  figure,  and  a  fmail  eftate.  Pope. 

Bu'gginess.  n.  f.  [from  buggy. ]  Being  infedled  with  bugs. 

Buggy,  adj.  [from  bug.}  Abounding  with  bugs. 

Bu  gle.  )  n.f.  [from  bujen,  Sax.  to  bend,  Skinner  ;  from 

Bu'glehorn.  \  bucala ,  Lat.  a  heifer,  Junius  ;  from  bugle,  the 
benafus.  Lye.]  A  hunting  horn. 

Then  took  that  fejuire  an  horny  bugle  fmail, 

Which  hung  adown  his  fide  in  twifted  gold, 

And  taffels  gay.  Fairy  fjjucen,  b.  i.  c.  v\{\.  Jlanz.  3. 

That  I  will  have  a  recheate  winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang 
toy  bugle  in  an  invifible  baldrick,  all  women  fhall  pardon  me. 

Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

He  gave  his  buglehorn  a  blaft, 

That  through  the  woodland  echo’d  far  and  wide.  Tickell. 

Bu'g  le.  n.  f.  A  fhining  bead  of  black  glafs. 

Bugle  bracelets,  necklace  amber, 

Perfume  for  a  lady’s  chamber.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Pale. 

’Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  filk  hair, 

Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 

That  can  entame  my  fpirits  to  your  worlhip.  Shakefp. 

Bugle,  n.f  [from  bugula,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

It  hath  a  flower  confiffing  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  three 
parts ;  out  of  the  flower-cup  arifes  the  pointal,  fixed  like  a 
nail,  attended  by  four  embryos,  which  become  fo  many  ob¬ 
long  feeds,  fhut  up  in  a  husk ;  the  flowers  are  placed  in  whorles 
round  the  ftalk.  The  fpecies  are,  1.  Common  bugle.  2.  The 
greateft  bugle  of  the  Alps.  3.  Hairy  eaftern  bugle ,  with  an  in¬ 
verted  blue  flower,  fpotted  with  white.  4.  Eaftern  bugle,  with  a 
purplifti  violet  coloured  flower,  &c.  The  firft  and  fecond  forts 
grow  wild  in  moift  woods  and  meadows,  and  continue  in 
flower  from  May  to  September.  The  bugle  is  greatly  efteemed 
as  a  vulnerary  herb,  and  is  ufed  both  externally  and  internally. 
They  are  very  hardy  plants,  and  propagate  greatly  by  their 
trailing  ftalks.  Miller. 

Bugle,  n.f.  A  fort  of  wild  ox.  Philips’’ s  World  of  Words. 

Bu'gloss.  [from  bugloffum ,  Lat.]  The  herb  ox-tongue. 

The  flowers  are  lmall  and  tubulous,  divided  at  the  top  into 
five  obtufe  fegments,  and  are  expanded  in  a  round  form ;  the 
feeds  are  like  the  head  of  a  viper.  They  may  be  cultivated  by 
fovving  their  feeds  in  the  fpring ;  its  flowers  are  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cinal  cordials.  Miller. 

To  BUILD,  v.  a.  preter.  I  built,  I  have  built.  [ bilden ,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  raife  from  the  ground  ;  to  make  a  fabrick,  or  an  edifice. 
Thus  faith  the  Lord,  thou  fhalt  not  build  me  an  houfe  to 
dwell  in.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  §  6. 

When  ufurers  tell  their  gold  in  the  field. 

And  whores  and  bawds  do  churches  build.  Shakefp. 

When  the  head-drefs  was  built  up  in  a  couple  of  cones  and 
fpires,  which  flood  fo  excefnvely  high  on  the  fide  of  the  head, 
that  a  woman,  who  was  but  a  pigmy  without  her  head-drefs, 
appeared  like  a  coloffus  upon  putting  it  on.  Spectator ,  N°  98. 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend. 

To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend.  Pope . 

1.  To  raife  any  thing  on  a  fupport  or  foundation. 

Love  built  on  beauty,  foon  as  beauty,  dies; 

Choofe  this  face,  chang’d  by  no  deformities.  Donne. 

I  would  endeavour  to  deftroy  thofe  curious,  but  groundlefs 
ftruclures,  that  men  have  built  up  of  opinions  alone.  Boyle. 

To  Build,  v.  n.  To  depend  on  ;  to  reft  on. 

By  a  man’s  authority,  we  here  underftand  the  force  which 
his  word  hath  for  the  affurance  of  another  s  mind,  that  budd- 
eth  upon  it.  Hooker. 

Some  build  rather  upon  the  abufing  of  others,  and  putting 
tricks  upon  them,  than  upon  foundnefs  of  their  own  proceed¬ 
ings  .  Bacons  Effays ,  23. 

"Even  thofe  who  had  not  tafted  of  your  favours,  yet  built  fo 
much  ©n  the  fame  of  your  beneficence,  that  they  bemoaned  the 
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lofs  of  their  expectations.  Dryden  s  Fables,  Dedication. 

I  his  is  certainly  a  much  furcr  way,  than  to  build  on  the  in¬ 
terpretations  of  an  authour,  who  does  not  cpnfider  how  the  an¬ 
cients  ufed  to  think.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals* 

BuiAder.  n.  f  [from  build.]  He  that  builds  ;  an  architect. 

But  fore-accounting  oft  makes  builders  mifs  ; 

They  found,  they  felt,  they  had  no  leafe  of  blifs,  Sidney ■. 

When  they,  which  had  feen  the  beauty  of  the  firft  temple 
built  by  Solomon,  beheld  how  far  it  excelled  the  fecond,  which 
had  not  builders  of  like  abilities,  the  tears  of  their  grieved  eyes 
the  prophets  endeavoured,  with  comforts,  to  wipe  away. 

Flooker,  b.  v.  §  14. 

Mark’d  out  for  fuch  an  ufc,  as  if ’twere  meant 
T’  invite  the  builder,  and  his  choice  prevent.  Denham. 

Her  wings  with  lengthen’d  honour  let  her  fpread. 

And,  by  her  greatnefs,  fhew  her  builder  s  fame.  Prior. 
BuPlding.  n.f.  [from  build.]  A  fabrick  ;  an  edifice. 

T.  hy  fumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife’s  attire, 

Have  ccft  a  mafs  of  publick  treafury.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

View  not  this  fpire  by  meafuregiv’n 
To  buildings  rais’d  by  common  hands  : 

That  fabrick  rifes  high  as  heav’n, 

Whofe  bafis  on  devotion  Hands.  Prior. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins  which  I  faw  at 
Rome,  I  could  not  but  take  particular  notice  of  fuch  as  relate 
to  any  of  the  buildings  or  ftatues  that  are  ftili  extant.  Addifon. 
Built,  n.f.  [from  build.]  The  form  ;  the  ftrudture. 

As  is  the  built ,  fo  different  is  the  fight ; 

Their  mounting  fhot  is  on  our  fails  defign’d  ; 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light. 

And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  pafiage  find.  Dryden. 
There  is  hardly  any  country,  which  has  fo  little  {hipping  as 
Ireland ;  the  reafon  muft  be,  the  fcarcity  of  timber  proper  for 
this  built.  Temple. 

BULB.  n.f.  [hulbus,  Lat.]  A  round  body,  or  root. 

Take  up  your  early  autumnal  tulips,  and  bulbs,  if  you  will 
remove  them.  Evelyn’s  Kalend. 

If  we  confider  the  bulb,  or  ball  of  the  eye,  the  exteriour 
membrane,  or  coat  thereof,  is  made  thick,  tough,  or  ftrone, 
that  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  make  a  rupture  in  it.  Ray. 
Bulba'ceous.  adj.  [bulbaceus,  Lat.]  The  fame  with  bulbous.  D. 
BuTbcus.  adj.  [from  bulb. ]  Containing  bulbs ;  confiffing  of  ■ 
bulbs. 

There  are  of  roots,  bulbous  roots,  fibrous  roots,  and  hirfute 
roots.  And  I  take  it,  in  the  bulbous,  the  fap  hafteneth  moft  to 
the  air  and  fun.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hi/lory,  N°  6 1 6. 

Set  up  your  traps  for  vermin,  efpecially  amongft  your  bulbous 
roots.  Evelyn’s  Kalendar. 

There  leaves,  after  they  are  fwelled  out,  like  a  bulbous  root, 
to  make  the  bottle,  bend  inward,  or  come  again  clofe  to  the 
ftalk.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  beginning  of  the  internal  jugulars  have  a  bulbous  cavitv. 

Ray  on  the  Creation ; 

To  Bulge,  v.  n.  [It  was  originally  written  bilge-,  bilge  was  the 
lower  part  of  the  {hip,  where  it  fwelled  out ;  from  bihg,  Sax.  a 
bladder.] 

1 .  To  take  in  water ;  to  founder. 

Thrice  round  the  fhip  was  toft. 

Then  bulg’d  at  once,  and  in  the  deep  was  loft.  Dryden. 

2.  To  jut  out. 

T  he  fide,  or  part  of  the  fide  of  a  wall,  or  any  timber  that 
bulges  from  its  bottom  or  foundation,  is  faid  to  batter,  or  hang 
over  the  foundation.  Moxon’s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

Bu'limy.  n.  f.  [/3»ai fa,  from  j3a?,  an  ox,  and  foe,  hunger.! 
An  enormous  appetite,  attended  with  fainting,  and  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities.  Did. 

BULK.  n.f.  [ bulcke ,  Dutch,  the  breaft,  or  largeft  part  of  a  man.] 

1 .  Magnitude ;  fize  ;  quantity. 

Againft  thefe  forces  there  were  prepared  near  one  hundred 
{hips  ;  not  fo  great  of  bulk  indeed,  but  of  a  more  nimble  mo¬ 
tion,  and  more  ferviceable.  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  have  {hips  of  great  bulk,  but 
fitter  for  the  merchant  than  the  man  of  war;  for  burden  than 
for  battle.  Raleigh’s  Effays. 

Though  an  animal  arrives  at  its  full  growth,  at  a  certain 
age,  perhaps  it  never  comes  to  its  full  bulk  till  the  laft  period  of 
life.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Greatnefs;  largenefs. 

Things,  or  objects,  cannot  enter  into  the  mind,  as  they  fub- 
fift  in  themfelves,  and,  by  their  own  natural  bulk ,  pafs  into  the 
apprehenfion ;  but  they  are  taken  in  by  their  ideas.  South. 

3.  The  grofs ;  the  majority. 

Thofe  very  points,  in  which  thefe  wife  men  difagreed  from 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  are  points  in  which  they  agreed  with  the 
received  dodtrines  of  our  nature.  Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  5  r. 

Change  in  property,  through  the  bulk  of  a  nation,  makes 
flow  marches,  and  its  due  power  always  attends  it.  Swift* 
The  bulk  of  the  debt  muft  be  leflened  gradually.  Swift. 

4.  Main  fabrick. 

He  rais’d  a  figh,  fo  piteous  and  profound. 

That  it  did  feem  to  {hatter  all  his  bulk. 


And  end  his  being. 


I  hakefp,  Kirtg  Lear 
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5*  Thc  iridin  part  of  a  {hip’s  cargo  ;  as,  to  break  bulk,  is  to  open 
the  cargo. 

Bulk.  n.J.  [from  bielche,  Dan.  a  beam.]  A  part  of  a  building 
jutting  out. 

Here  Rand  behind  this  bulk.  Straight  will  he  come  : 

\\  ear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home.  Shakefp.  Othello. 
I  he  keeper  coming  up,  found  Jack  with  no  life  in  him ;  he 
took  down  the  body,  and  laid  it  on  a  bulk ,  and  brought  out  the 
i  ope  to  the  company.  Arbuthnot' s  Ilijlory  of  'John  Bull. 

liu  lkhf.ad.  n.  J.  A  partition  made  acrofs  a  {hip,  with  boards, 
whereby  one  part  is  divided  from  another.  Harris. 

Bulkiness,  n.f  [from  bulky.']  Greatnefs  of  feature,  or  fze. 
Wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  cannot  ferve  inAead  of  money, 
becaufe  of  its  bu/kinefs,  and  too  quick  change  of  its  quantity. 

Locke. 

Bulky,  adj.  [from  bulk.]  Of  great  fize  or  feature. 

Latreus,  the  bulkiefl  of  the  double  race. 

Whom  the  fpoil’d  arms  of  Rain  Halefus  grace.  Drydcn. 

Huge  Telephus,  a  formidable  page. 

Cries  vengeance  ;  and  OreRes’  bulky  rage, 

Unfatisfy’d  with  margins  clofely  writ, 
b  oams  o  er  the  covers.  Dryden's  [Juvenal,  fat.  i. 

The  manner  of  fea  engagements,  which  was  to  bore  and 
fink  the  enemy’s  fhips  with  the  roltra,  gave  bulky  and  high  fhips 
a  great  advantage.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

BULL,  n.f  [bulk,  Dutch.] 

1 .  I  he  male  of  black  cattle  ;  the  male  to  a  cow. 

A  proper  gentlewoman,  Sir,  and  a  kinfwoman  of  my  maf- 
ter’s.— -Even  fuch  kin  as  the  parifh  heifers  are  to  the  town  bull. 

Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 
Bulls  are  more  crifp  upon  the  forehead  than  cows.  Bacon. 

Beit  age  to  go  to  bull ,  or  calve,  we  hold, 

Begins  at  four,  and  ends  at  ten  years  old.  May  s  Virgil . 

The  nobler  herds. 

Where  round  the  lordly  bull,  in  rural  eafe, 

T  hey  ruminating  lie.  Vhomfon's  Summer,  l.  920. 

2.  In  the  fcriptural  fenfe,  an  enemy  powerful,  fierce,  and  violent. 

Many  bulls  have  compafled  me  :  Arong  bulls  of  Bafhan  have 
befet  me  round.  Pfalm  xxii.  1 2. 

3.  One  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiack. 

At  laft  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  fun, 

And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him.  Vhomfon  s  Spring. 

4  A  letter  published  by  the  pope. 

A  bull  is  letters  called  apoAolick  by  the  canonifts,  {Length¬ 
ened  with  a  leaden  feal,  and  containing  in  them  the  decrees  and 
Commandments  of  the  pope  or  bifhop  of  Rome.  Aylijfe. 

I  here  was  another  fort  of  ornament  wore  by  the  young  no¬ 
bility,  called  bulla ;  round,  or  of  the  figure  of  a  heart,  hung 
about  their  necks  like  diamond  erodes.  Thofe  bullcs  came  af¬ 
terwards  to  be  hung  to  the  diplomas  of  the  emperours  and 
popes,  from  whence  they  had  the  name  of  bulls.  Arbuthnot. 

It  was  not  till  after  a  frelh  bull  of  Leo’s  had  declared  how  in¬ 
flexible  the  court  of  Rome  was  in  the  point  of  abufes.  Atterb. 

5.  A  blunder;  a  contradidtion. 

I  confefs  it  is  what  the  Englifh  call  a  bull,  in  the  expreflion, 
though  the  fenfe  be  manifefl:  enough.  Pope's  Letters. 

Bull,  in  compofition,  generally  notes  the  large  fize  of  any 
thing,  as  bull-head,  bulrujh,  bull-trout ;  and  is  therefore  only  an 
inclufive  particle,  without  much  reference  to  its  original  fignifi- 
cation. 

Bull-baiting,  n.f.  [from  bull  and  bait.  ]  The  fport  of  baiting 
bulls  with  doogs. 

What  am  I  the  wifer  for  knowing  that  Trajan  was  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  tribunefhip,  when  he  entertained  the  people 
with  a  horfe-race  or  bull-baiting  ?  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

Bull-beef,  n.f  [from  bull  and  beef]  Coarfebeef;  theflefhof 
bulls. 

They  want  their  porridge  and  their  fat  bull-beeves.  Shakefp. 

Bull-eecgaFv.  n.f.  [This  word  probably  came  from  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  thofe  who  begged,  or  raided  money  by  the  pope’s  bull.] 
Something  terrible ;  fomething  to  fright  children  with. 

Thefe  fulminations  from  the  Vatican  were  turned  into  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  and,  as  they  were  called  bull-beggars,  they  were  ufed  as 
words  of  fcorn  and  contempt.  Aylijfe’ s  Par  ergon. 

Bull-calf.  n.f.  [from  bull  and  calf]  A  he-calf;  ufed  fora 
Rupid  fellow  :  a  term  of  reproach. 

And,  FalAaff,  you  carried  your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  and 
roared  for  mercy,  and  Rill  ran  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heard  bull- 
calf  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

Bull-dog.  n.f.  [from  bull  and  dog.]  A  dog  of  a  particular 
form,  remarkable  for  his  courage.  He  is  ufed  in  baiting  the 
bull ;  and  this  fpecies  is  fo  peculiar  to  Britain,  that  they  are 
laid  to  degenerate  when  they  are  carried  to  other  countries. 

All  the  harmlefs  part  of  him  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  bull¬ 
dog  j  they  are  tame  no  longer  than  they  are  not  offended. 

Addifon.  Sped!  at  or,  N°  438. 

Bull-finch,  n.f.  A  fmall  bird,  that  has  neither  fong  nor 
whiftle  of  its  own,  yet  is  very  apt  to  learn,  if  taught  by  the 
mouth.  Philips's  World  of  Words. 

I  he  blackbird  whittles  from  the  thorny  brake, 

The  mellow  bull-finch  anfwers  from  the  groves.  Vhomfon. 

JJul  Anlnfea.  PhiBpft  Worli  of  Words. 
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Bull-head.  n.f.  [from  bull  and  head.] 

1.  A  Rupid  fellow;  a  blockhead. 

2.  The  name  of  a  fifh. 

The  miller’s  thumb,  or  bull-head,  is  a  fifh  of  no  pleafing 
fhape ;  it  has  ahead  big  and  flat,  much  greater  than  fuitable  to 
its  body  ;  a  mouth  very  wide,  and  ufually  gaping  ;  he  is  with¬ 
out  teeth,  but  his  lips  arc  very  rough,  much  like  a  file ;  he  hath 
two  fins  near  to  his  gills,  which  are  roundifh  or  crefted ;  two 
fins  under  his  belly,  two  on  the  back,  one  below  the  vent,  and 
the  fin  of  his  tail  is  round.  Nature  hath  painted  the  body  of 
this  fifh  with  whitifh,  blackifh,  brownifh  fpots.  They  are  ufu¬ 
ally  full  of  fpawn  all  the  fummer,  which  fwells  their  vents  in 
the  form  of  a  dug.  The  bull-head  begins  to  fpawn  in  April ; 
in  winter  we  know  no  more  what  becomes  of  them  than  of  eels 
or  fwallows.  Walton’s  Angler. 

3*  A  little  black  water  vermin.  Philips's  World  of  IVords. 

Bull-trout,  n.f.  A  kind  of  trout. 

There  is,  in  Northumberland,  a  trout  called  a  bull-trout,  of  a 
much  greater  length  and  big.nefs  than  any  in  thefe  fouthern 
parts.  Walton's  Angler. 

Bull-weed,  n.f  The  fame  with  knapweed ;  which  fee. 

Bull-wort,  or  Bishops-weed.  n.f.  [ ammi ,  Lat.]  An  um- 
bil'iferous  plant  with  fmall  ftriated  feeds;  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  unequal,  and  lhaped  like  a  heart.  Its  feeds  are  ufed 
in  medicine.  Miller. 

Bu'llace.  n.f.  A  wild  four  plum.  See  Plum. 

In  Odfober,  and  the  beginning  of  November,  come  fervices, 
medlars,  bullaces ;  rofes  cut  or  removed,  to  come  late ;  holy- 
oaks,  and  fuch  like.  Bacon's  Efj'ays,  N°  47. 

Bu'llet.  n.f.  [boulet,  Fr.]  A  round  ball  of  metal,  ufually  {hot 
out  of  guns. 

As  when  the  devilifh  ironengine  wrought 
In  deepeR  hell,  and  fram’d  by  furies  skill, 

With  windy  nitre  and  quick  fulphur  fraught. 

And  ramm’d  with  bullet  round,  ordain’d  to  kill.  Fairy  Vf  b.  i. 
Giaffer,  their  leader,  defperately  fighting  amongA  the  fore- 
moft  of  the  janizaries,  was  at  once  Riot  with  two  bullets ,  and 
Rain.  Knolles' s  Hijlcry  of  the  'lurks. 

And  as  the  built,  fo  different  is  the  fight ; 

Their  mounting  {hot  is  on  our  fails  defign’d  : 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light, 

And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  paffage  find.  Drydcn. 

Bullion,  n.f.  [billon,  Fr.]  Gold  or  River  in  the  lump  ;  un¬ 
wrought  ;  uncoined. 

The  balance  of  trade  mull  of  neceflity  be  returned  in  coin 
or  bullion.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

A  fecond  multitude. 

With  wond’rous  art,  found  out  the  mafly  ore, 

Severing  each  kind,  and  feumm’d  the  bullion  drofs. 

Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 
Bullion  is  filver,  wThofe  workmanfihip  has  no  value.  And 
thus  foreign  coin  hath  no  value  here  for  its  Ramp,  and  our  coin 
is  bullion  in  foreign  dominions.  Locke. 

In  every  veffel  there  is  Rowage  for  immenfe  treafures,  when 
the  cargo  is  pure  bullion.  Addifon  on  the  State  of  the  War. 

BullPtion.  n.f.  [from  bullio,  Lat.]  The  adtor  Rate  of  boiling.  * 
There  is  to  beobferved  in  thefe  diffolutions,  which  will  not 
eafily  incorporate,  what  the  effects  are',  as  the  bullition ;  the 
precipitation  to  the  bottom  ;  the  ejaculation  towards  the  top ; 
the  fufpenfion  in  the  mid  A;  and  the  like.  Bacon's  Phyfical  Rem. 

Bu'llock.  n.f.  [from  bull.]  A  young  bull. 

Why,  that’s  fpoken  like  an  honeR  drover  :  fo  they  fell  bul¬ 
locks.  Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

Some  drive  the  herds  ;  here  the  fierce  bullock  fcorns 
Th’  appointed  way,  and  runs  with  threat’ning  horns.  Cowley. 
Until  the  tranfportation  of  cattle  into  England  was  prohi¬ 
bited,  the  quickeA  trade  of  ready  money  here  was  driven  by  the 
fale  of  young  bullocks.  Vemple. 

Bu'lly.  n.f.  [Skinner  derives  this  word  from  burly,  as  a  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  pronunciation  ;  which  is  very  probably  right :  or 
from  bulky,  or  bull-eyed ;  which  are  lefs  probable.  May  it  not 
come  from  bull,  the  pope’s  letter,  implying  the  infolence  of  thofe 
who  came  invefled  with  authority  from  the  papal  court  ?]  A 
noify,  bluflering,  quarrelling  fellow  :  it  is  generally  taken  for  a 
man  that  has  only  the  apperance  of  courage. 

Mine  hoR  of  the  garter. — What  fays  my  bully  rock  ?  Speak 
fcholarly  and  wifely.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  ofWindfor. 

All  on  a  fudden  the  doors  flew  open,  and  in  comes  a  crew  of 
roaring  bullies,  with  their  wenches,  their  dogs,  and  their  bottles. 

L’Ejlrange's  Fables. 

’T  is  fo  ridic’lous,  but  fo  true  withal, 

A  bully  cannot  fleep  without  a  brawl.  Dryden's  Juv  fat.  iii. 
A  fcolding  hero  is,  at  the  worfl,  a  more  tolerable  character 
than  a  bully  in  petticoats.  Addifon’ s  Freeholder,  N°  38. 

T  he  little  man  is  a  bully  in  his  nature,  but,  when  he  grows 
cholerick,  I  confine  him  till  his  wrath  is  over.  Addifon.  Spedl. 

To  Bu'lly.  u  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To  overbear  with  noife  or 
menaces. 

Prentices,  parifh  clerks,  and  hedtors  meet, 

He  that  is  drunk,  or  bul y  d ,  pays  the  treat.  King's  Cookery. 

To  Bu'lly.  v.  n.  I  o  be  noify  and  quarrelfome. 

Bu'lrush.  n.f.  [from  bud  and  rujhi]  A  large  rufli,  fuch  as 

grows 
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grows  in  rivers,  without  knots ;  though  Dryden  has  given  it 
the  epithet  knotty,  confounding  it,  probably,  with  the  reed. 

1  o  make  fine  cages  for  the  nightingale. 

And  bafkcts  of  bulrujhes,  was  my  wont.  Spenfer. 

All  my  praifes  are  as  but  a  bulrujh  call  upon  a  fiream  ;  they 
are  born  up  by  the  flrength  of  the  current.  Dryden. 

The  edges  were  with  bending  ofiers  crown’d  ; 

The  knotty  bulrujh  next  in  order  Hood, 

And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

BULWARK.  n.f  [bolwercke,  Dutch  ;  probably  only  from  its 
llrength  and  largenefs.] 

I.  A  fortification ;  a  citadel. 

But  him  the  fquire  made  quickly  to  retreat, 

Encountering  fierce  with  fingle  fword  in  hand. 

And  ’twixt  him  and  his  lord  did  like  a  bulwark  Hand. 

Spenfer  s  Fairy  ghieen,  b.  i.  cant,  viii .Jlanz.  12. 

Who  oft  repair 

Their  earthen  buhearks  ’gainft  the  ocean  flood.  Fairfax ,  b.  i. 
'l'aking  away  necdlefs  bulwarks ,  divers  were  demolifhed  up¬ 
on  the  fea  coafts.  Hayward. 

W e  have  bulwarks  round  us ; 

Within  our  walls  are  troops  enur’d  to  toil.  Addifon's  Cato. 
Our  naval  llrength  is  a  general  bulwark  to  the  Britilh  nation. 

Addifon's  Freeholder ,  N°  42. 

2:  A  fecurity. 

Some  making  the  wars  their  bulwark ,  that  have  before  gored 
the  gentle  bofom  of  peace  with  pillage  and  robbery.  Shakefp : 

To  Bu'lwark.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fortify:  to  ftrenethen 
with  bulwarks. 

And  yet  no  bulwark'd  town,  or  dillant  coall, 

Preferves  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  feen.  Addifon. 

BUM.  n.f.  [bomme ,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  buttocks ;  the  part  on  which  we  fit. 

Thewifeft  aunt  telling  the  faddell  tale. 

Sometime  for  threefoot  llool  millaketh  me. 

Then  flip  I  from  her  bum ,  down  topples  fhe.  Shakefp. 

This  laid,  he  gently  rais’d  the  knight, 

And  fet  him  on  his  bum  upright.  Hudibras. 

From  dully  Ihops  neglected  authours  come, 

Martyrs  of  pies,  and  relicks  of  the  bum.  Dryden' s  Mackfl. 

The  learned  Sydenham  does  not  doubt. 

But  profound  thought  will  bring  the  gout  5 
And  that  with  bum  on  couch  we  lie, 

Becaufe  our  reafon’s  foar’d  too  high.  TV—  n. 

2.  It  is  ufed,  in  compofition,  for  any  thing  mean  or  low,  as  bum- 

bailiff.  * 

Bumba'illiff.  n.  f.  [from  bum  and  bailiff. ]  A  bailiff  of  the 
meanell  kind  ;  one  that  is  employed  in  arrells. 

Go,  Sir  Andrew,  fcout  me  for  him  at  the  corner  of  the 
orchard,  like  a  bumbailiff.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Bu'mbard.  n.  f  [wrong  written  for  bombard ;  which  fee.]  A 
great  gun  ;  a  great  barrel. 

Yond  fame  black  cloud,  yond  huge  one  looks 
Like  a  foul  bumllard,  that  would  fired  his  liquour. 

Shakefp.  Tempefl. 

Bu'mbast.  n.f.  [falfely  written  for  bombafl ;  the  etymology  of 
which  I  am  now  very  doubtful  of;  bombafl  and  bambafine  being 
mentioned,  with  great  probability,  by  Junius,  as  coming  from 
boom,  a  tree,  and  fein,  filk  ;  the  filk  or  cotton  of  a  tree.] 

1.  A  cloth  made  by  fewingone  fluff  upon  another;  patchwork. 

The  ufual  bumbajl  of  black  bits  fewed  into  ermine,  our 
Englifli  women  are  made  to  think  very  fine.  Grew. 

2.  Linen  Huffed  with  cotton  ;  fluffing. 

We  have  received  your  letters  full  of  love, 

And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
As  courtfhip,  pleafant  jell,  and  courtefy. 

As  bumbajl,  and  as  lining  to  the  time.  Shakefp. 

Bump.  n.f.  [perhaps  from  bum,  as  being  prominent.]  A  dwell¬ 
ing  ;  a  protuberance. 

It  had  upon  its  brow  a  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel’s  Hone ; 
a  perilous  knock,  and  it  cried  bitterly.  Shakefp.  Rom.  and  Jul. 

Not  though  his  teeth  are  beaten  out,  his  eyes 
Hang  by  a  firing,  in  bumps  his  forehead  rife.  Dryden' s  Juv. 

To  Bump.  v.  a.  [from  bombus,  Lat.]  To  make  a  loud  noife,  or 
bomb.  [See  Bomb.]  It  is  applied,  I  think,  only  to  the  bittern. 

Then  to  the  water’s  brink  fhe  laid  her  head, 

And  as  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed. 

To  thee  alone,  O  lake,  fire  faid -  Dryden. 

Bu'mper.  n.f.  [from  bump.]  A  cup  filled  till  the  liquour  fwells 
over  the  brims. 

Places  his  delight 

All  day  in  plying  bumpers,  and  at  night 

Reels  to  the  bawds.  Dryden' s  Juv.  fat.  viii. 

Bu'mpkin.  n.f.  [This  word  is  of  uncertain  etymology ;  Hen- 
fhaiv  derives  it  from  pumpkin,  a  kind  of  worthlefs  gourd,  or 
melon.  This  feems  harlh.  Bump  is  ufed  amongll  us  for  a 
knob,  or  lump  ;  may  not  bumpkin  be  much  the  fame  with  clod- 
pate,  loggerhead,  block,  and  blockhead.]  An  awkward  heavy  ruf- 
tick ;  a  country  lout. 

The  poor  bumpkin,  that  had  never  feen  nor  heard  of  fuch  de¬ 
lights  before,  bldied  herfelf  at  the  change  of  her  condition. 

U Eflrange' s  Fables. 
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A  heavy  bumpkin,  taught  with  daily  care; 

Can  never  dance  three  Heps  with  a  becoming  air.  Dryden. 

In  his  white  cloak  the  magillrate  appears. 

The  country  bumpkin  the  fame  liv’ry  wears.  Dryden. 

It  was  a  favoui  to  admit  them  to  breeding;  they  might  be 
ignorant  bumpkins  and  clowns,  if  they  pleafed.  Locke. 

Bu'mpkinly.  adj.  [from  bumpkin.]  Having  the  manners  or 
appearance  of  a  clown;  clownilh. 

He  is  a  fimple,  blundering,  and  yet  conceited  fellow,  who, 
aiming  at  defeription,  and  the  rtiftick  wonderful,  gives  an  aif 
of  bumpkinly  romance  to  all  he  tells.  Clariffa. 

BUNCH,  n.  f.  [ buncker ,  Danilh,  the  crags  of  the  mountains.] 

1.  A  hard  lpmp  ;  a  knob. 

They  will  carry  their  treafures  upon  the  lunches  of  camels,  to 
a  people  that  lhall  not  profit  them.  J°Jh-  xxx-  G 

He  felt  the  ground,  which  he  had  wont  to  find  even  and 
foft,  to  be  grown  hard  with  little  round  balls  or  bunches,  like 
hard  boiled  eggs.  Boyle: 

2.  A  duller;  many  of  the  fame  kind  growing  together. 

Vines,  with  cluft’ring  bunches  growing.  Shakefp.  Tempefl. 
Titian  faid,  that  he  knew  no  better  rule  for  the  aiftribution 
of  the  lights  and  lhadows,  than  his  obfervations  drawn  from  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy . 

For  thee,  large  bunches  load  the  bending  vine, 

And  the  lafl  bleffings  of  the  year  are  thine.  Dryden. 

3*.  A  number  of  things  tied  together. 

And  on  his  arms  a  bunch  of  keys  he  bore.  Fairy  b.  i; 
All  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all ;  but  if  I  fought  not  with 
fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radifh.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Ancient  Janus,  with  his  double  face, 

And  bunch  of  keys,  the  porter  of  the  place.  Dryden. 

The  mother’s  bunch  of  keys,  or  any  thing  they  cannot  hurt 
themfelves  with,  ferves  to  divert  little  children.  Locke. 

4.  Any  thing  bound  into  a  knot. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  lofty  crefi, 

A  bunch  of  hairs  difcolour’d  diverfly, 

With  fprinkled  pearl  and  gold  full  richly  dreft.  Fairy  b.  1. 

To  Bunch,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fwell  out  in  a  bunch  ; 
to  grow  out  in  protuberances. 

It  has  the  refemblance  of  a  large  champignon  before  it  is 
opened,  bunching  out  into  a  large  round  knob  at  one  end. 

Woodward  on  Foffils. 

Bunchba'cked.  adj.  [from  bunch  and  back.]  Having  bunches 
on  the  back. 

The  day  fhall  come,  that  thou  {halt  wifh  for  me, 

To  help  thee  curfe  this  pois’nous  hunchback' d  toad.  Shakefp. 

Bu'nchiness.  n.  f.  [from  bunchy.]  The  quality  of  being  bunchy, 
or  growing  in  bunches. 

Bu'nchy.  adj.  [frombunch.]  Growing  into  bunches ;  knotty. 
He  is  more  efpecially  diflinguifhed  from  other  birds,  by  his 
bunchy  tail,  and  the  fbortnefs  of  his  legs.  Grew’s  Mufceum. 

BUNDLE,  n.f.  [bynble,  Sax.  from  bynb.] 

1.  A  number  of  things  bound  together. 

As  to  the  bundles  of  petitions  in  parliament*  they  were,  for 
the  moft  part,  petitions  of  private  perfons.  Hales  Law  of  Engl. 

T ry,  lads,  can  you  this  bundle  break  ; 

Then  bids  the  youngeft  of  the  fix 

Take  up  a  well-bound  heap  of  flicks.  Siiuift. 

In  the  north,  they  bind  them  up  in  finall  bundles ,  and  make 
fmall  ricks  of  them.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  A  roll ;  any  thing  rolled  up  cylindrically. 

She  carried  a  great  bundle  of  Flanders  lace  under  her  arm  ; 
but  finding  herfelf  overloaden,  fhe  dropped  the  good  man,  and 
brought  away  the  bundle.  Spectator,  N°  499. 

To  Bu'ndle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  tie  in  a  bundle;  to 
tie  together ;  with  up. 

We  ought  to  put  things  together,  as  well  as  we  can,  doftrina 
caufa ;  but,  after  all,  feveral  things  will  not  be  bundled  up  to¬ 
gether,  under  our  terms  and  ways  of  fpeaking.  Locke. 

See  how  the  double  nation  lies. 

Like  a  rich  coat  with  skirts  of  frize ; 

As  if  a  man,  in  making  pofies, 

Should  bundle  thirties  up  with  rofes.  Sivift. 

BUNG.  n.  f.  [bing,  Welch.]  A  ftopple  for  a  barrel. 

After  three  nights  are  expired,  the  next  morning  pull  out  the 
bung  flick,  or  plug.  Mortimer. 

To  Bung.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  flop;  to  clofe  up. 

Bu'nghole.  n.f  [from  bung  and  hole.]  The  hole  at  which  the 
barrel  is  filled,  and  which  is  afterward  flopped  up. 

Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dull  of  Alexander, 
till  he  find  it  flopping  a  bunghole.  Shakefp. 

To  BUNGLE,  v.  n.  [See  Bungler.]  To  perform  clumfily. 

When  men  want  light, 

They  make  but  bungling  work.  Dryden' s  Spanijh  Friar , 

Letters  to  me  are  not  feldom  opened,  and  then  fealed  in  a 
bungling  manner  before  they  come  to  my  hands.  Swift  to  Pope. 

ToBu'ngle.  v.  a.  To  botch;  to  manage  clumfily;  to  con¬ 
duct  awkwardly. 

Other  devils,  that  fu ggeft  by-treafons 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation, 

With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  being  fetcht 
From  glifl’ring  femblances  of  piety.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
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They  make  lame  mifchief,  though  they  mean  it  well : 
Their  int’reft  is  not  finely  drawn,  and  hid, 

But  feams  are  coarfely  bungled  up,  and  feen.  Dryden’s  D.  Seb. 

Bu'ngle.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  botch ;  an  awkwardnefs ;  an 
inaccuracy;  a  clumfy  performance. 

Errours  and  bungles  are  committed,  when  the  matter  is  inapt 
or  contumacious.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Bu  nglf.r.  n.  f.  [ bwngler ,  Welch  ;  q.  bony  gler,  i.  e.  the  laft  or 
lowed:  of  the  profeflion.  Davies.  ]  A  bad  workman;  a  clumfy 
performer  ;  a  man  without  skill. 

Painters,  at  the  firft,  were  fuch  bunglers,  and  fo  rude,  that, 
when  they  drew  a  cow  or  a  hog,  they  were  fain  to  write  over 
the  head  what  it  was  ;  otherwife  the  beholder  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  it.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Hard  features  every  bungler  can  command  ; 

To  draw  true  beauty  {hews  a  mafter’s  hand.  Dryden. 

A  bungler  thus,  who  fcarce  the  nail  can  hit, 

With  driving  wrong  will  make  the  pannel  fplit.  Swift. 

Bunglingly.  adv.  [from  bungling.]  Clumfily  ;  awkwardly. 
To  denominate  them  monfters,  they  muft  have  had  fome 
fyftem  of  parts,  compounded  of  folids  and  fluids,  that  executed, 
though  but  bunglingly ,  their  peculiar  functions.  Bentley. 

Bunn.  n.  f:  \_bunelo ,  Span.]  A  kind  of  fweet  bread. 

Thy  fongs  are  fweeter  to  mine  ear. 

Than  to  the  thirfty  cattle  rivers  clear ; 

Or  winter  porridge  to  the  lab’ring  youth. 

Or  bums  and  fugar  to  the  damfel’s  tooth.  Gay  s  Pajlorals. 

Bunt.  n.f.  [corrupted,  as  Skinner  thinks,  from  bent.]  A  fvvell- 
ing  part ;  an  increafing  cavity. 

The  Wear  is  a  frith,  reaching  fiopewife  through  the  ooze, 
from  the  land  to  loW  water  mark,  and  having  in  it  a  bunt  or 
cod,  with  an  eye-hook,  where  the  fifh  entering,  upon  the  com¬ 
ing  back  with  the  ebb,  are  flopped  from  iffuing  out  again,  for- 
faken  by  the  water,  and  left  dry  on  the  ooze.  Careiu. 

To  Bunt.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fwell  out,  as  the  fail 
bunts  out. 

Bu'nter.  n.  f.  A  cant  word  for  a  woman  who  picks  up  rags 
about  the  ftreet ;  and  ufed,  by  way  of  contempt,  for  any  low 
vulgar  woman. 

Bu'nting.  n.f.  The  name  of  a  bird. 

Then  my  dial  goes  not  true ;  I  took  this  lark  for  a  bunting . 

Sbakefp.  AW s  well  that  ends  well. 

BUOY.  n.f.  [boue,  or  boye,  Fr.  boy  a ,  Span.]  A  piece  of  cork  or 
wood  floating  on  the  water,  tied  to  a  weight  at  the  bottom. 

The  fifhermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 

Appear  like  mice ;  and  yond  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminifh’d  to  her  cock ;  her  cock  a  buoy, 

Almoft  too  fmall  for  fight.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

Like  buoys ,  that  never  fink  into  the  flood. 

On  learning’s  furface  we  but  lie  and  nod.  Pope’s  Dunciad. 

To  Buoy.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  The  u  is  mute  in  both.]  To 
keep  afloat ;  to  bear  up  by  fpecifick  lightnefs. 

All  art  is  ufed  to  fink  epifcopacy,  and  launch  prefbytery  in 
England  ;  which  was  lately  buoyed  up  in  Scotland,  by  the  like 
artifice  of  a  covenant.  K.  Charles. 

The  water  which  rifes  out  of  the  abyfs,  for  the  fupply  of 
fprings  and  rivers,  would  not  have  flopped  at  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  but  marched  diredtiy  up  into  the  atmofphere,  wherever 
there  was  heat  enough  in  the  air  to  continue  its  afeent,  and 
buoy  it  up.  Woodward’ s  Nat.  Hift. 

To  Buoy.  v.n.  To  float. 

Rifing  merit  will  buoy  up  at  laft.  Pope's  EJfay  on  Crit. 

Buo'yancy.  n.f.  [from  buoyant.]  The  quality  of  floating. 

All  the  winged  tribes  ©we  their  flight  and  buoyancy  to  it. 

Derham’s  Phyfico-Theology. 

Buo'yant.  adj.  [from  buoy.']  Floating;  light;  that  which  will 
not  fink. 

I  fwom  with  the  tide,  and  the  water  under  me  was  buoyant. 

Dryden . 

His  once  fo  vivid  nerves, 

So  full  of  buoyant  fpirit,  now  no  more 

Infpire  the  courfe.  Thomfon’s  Autumn ,  /.  455. 

Bur,  Bour,  Bor,  come  from  the  Sax.  bup,  an  inner-chamber, 
or  place  of  (hade  and  retirement.  Gibfons  Camden. 

Bur.  n.  f.  [bourre,  Fr.  is  down ;  the  bur  being  filled  with  a  foft 
tomentwn ,  or  down.]  A  rough  head  of  a  plant,  which  flicks  to 
the  hair  or  cloaths. 

Nothing  teems, 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thirties,  keckfies,  burs , 

Lofing  both  beauty  and  utility.  Sbakefp.  Henry  V. 

Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  bur ;  vile  thing,  let  loofe  ; 

Or  I  will  (hake  thee  from  me  like  a  ferpent.  Sbakefp. 

Dependents  and  fuitors  are  always  the  burs ,  and  fomc times 
the  briers  of  favourites.  Wotton. 

Whither  betake  her 

From  the  chill  dew,  amongft  rude  burs  and  thirties.  Alilton. 

And  where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  crown’d, 

Now  knotty  burs  and  thorns  difgrace  the  ground.  Dryden. 
A  fellow  ftuck  like  a  bur ,  that  there  was  no  {haking  him  off. 

Arbutbnot’s  Hijl.  of  J.  Bull. 

Bu'rbot.  n.  f.  A  fifli  full  of  prickles.  Did. 

JBu'rdelais.  n.  f.  A  fort  of  grape.  See  Vine. 


BU'RDEN.  n.f.  [byjfSen,  Sax.  and  therefore  properly  written 
burthen.  It  is  fuppofed  to  come  from  bur  do ,  Lat.  a  male,  as 
onus  from  ’l>v(&,  an  afs.] 

I.  A  load;  fomething  to  be  carried. 

Camels  have  their  provender 
Only  for  bearing  burdens ,  and  fore  blows 
For  finking  under  them.  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus. 

It  is  of  ufe  in  lading  of  {hips,  and  may  help  to  fhew  what 
burden  in  the  feveral  kinds  they  will  bear.  Bacon’ s  Phyf  Rem. 
1.  Something  grievous  or  wearifome. 

Couldft  thou  fupport 

That  burden ,  heavier  than  the  earth  to  bear  ?  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  x. 
None  of  the  things  they  are  to  learn,  fhould  ever  be* made  a 
burden  to  them,  or  impofed  on  them  as  a  talk.  Locke. 

Deaf,  giddy,  helplefs,  left  alone, 

To  all  my  friends  a  burden  grown.  Swift. 

3.  A  birth  :  now  obfolete. 

Thou  hadft  a  wife  once,  called  Atmilia, 

That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  fons.  Sbakefp. 

4.  The  verfe  repeated  in  a  fong. 

At  ev’ry  clofe  {he  made,  th’  attending  throng 
Reply’d,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  fong.  Dryden’s  Fab. 

5.  The  quantity  that  a  fnip  will  carry  ;  or  the  capacity  of  a  {hip. 
To  Bu'rden.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  load;  to  incumber. 

Burden  not  thyfclf  above  thy  power.  Ecclus ,  xiii.  2. 

I  mean  not  that  other  men  be  eafed,  and  you  burdened. 

Cor.  viii.  13. 

Bu'rdener.  n.f.  [from  burden.]  A  loader  ;  an  oppreftour. 
Bu'rdenous.  adj.  [from  burden.] 

1 .  Grievous ;  oppreflive* ;  wearifome. 

Make  no  jeft  of  that  which  hath  fo  earneftly  pierced  me 
through,  nor  let  that  be  light  to  thee,  which  to  me  is  fo  burde - 

Sidney ,  b.  i. 
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Ufelefs. 

To  what  can  I  be  ufeful,  wherein  ferve, 

But  to  fit  idle  on  the  houlhold  hearth, 

A  bur d’ nous  drone ;  to  vifitants  a  gaze.  Milton’s  Agonifles. 

Bu'rdensome.  adj.  [from  burden.]  Grievous;  troublefome to 
be  born. 

His  leifure  told  him,  that  his  time  was  come. 

And  lack  of  load  made  his  life  burdenfome. 

Could  I  but  live  till  burdenfome  they  prove,  - 
My  life  would  be  immortal  as  my  love.  Dryden’s  Ind.  Emp. 
Afliftances  always  attending  us,  upon  the  eafy  condition  of 
our  prayers,  and  by  which  the  moft  burdenjome  duty  will  be¬ 
come  light  and  eafy.  Rogers. 

Bu'rdensomeness.  n.f.  [from  burdenfome.]  Weight;  heavi- 
nefs  ;  uneafinefs  to  be  born. 

Bu'rdock.  n.f  See  Dock. 

Bureau',  n.f.  [ bureau ,  Fr.]  A  chert  of  drawers, 
nounced  as  if  it  were  fpelt  buro. 

For  not  the  desk  with  filver  nails, 

Nor  bureau  of  expence. 

Nor  ftandifh  well  japan’d,  avails 
To  writing  of  good  fenfe. 

Burg.  «./  See  Burrow. 

Bu'rgage.  n.f.  [from  burg ,  or  burrow.]  A  tenure  proper  to 
cities  and  towns,  whereby  men  of  cities  or  burrows  hold  their 
lands  or  tenements  of  the  king,  or  other  lord,  for  a  certain  yearly 
rent.  Cowet. 

The  grofs  of  the  borough  is  furveyed  together  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  county  ;  but  there  are  fome  other  particular  bur¬ 
gages  thereof,  mentioned  under  the  titles  of  particular  mens  pof- 
feffions.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Bu'rgamot.  n.f  [ bergamotte ,  Fr.]  A  fpecies  of  pear. 

Bu'rganet.  \n-  f'  [from  bourginote,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  hel- 

Bu'rgonet.  )  met. 

Upon  his  head  his  gliftering  burganet , 

The  which  was  wrought  by  wonderous  device, 

And  curioufly  engraven,  he  did  fit.  Spenfers  Muiopotmos. 

This  day  I’ll  wear  aloft  my  burgonct , 

Ev’n  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof.  Sbakefp.  H.  VI. 

The  demy  Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  man.  Sbakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

I  was  page  to  a  footman,  carrying  after  him  his  pike  and 
burganet.  Hakewell  on  Providence. 

BURGEO'IS.  n.f.  [bourgeois,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  citizen ;  a  burgefs. 

It  is  a  republick  itfelf,  under  the  protection  of  the  eight  an¬ 
cient  cantons.  There  are  in  it  an  hundred  burgeois,  and  about 
a  thoufand  fouls.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

2.  A  type  of  a  particular  fort,  probably  fo  called  from  him  who 
firft  ufed  it ;  as. 

Laugh  where  we  muft,  be  candid  where  we  can. 

But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  •  Pope. 

Bu'rgess.  n.f.  [bourgeois,  Fr.] 

1. 

2. 


A  citizen  ;  a  freeman  of  a  city,  or  corporate  town. 


A  reprefentative  of  a  town  corporate. 

The  whole  cafe  was  difperfed  by  the  knights  of  {hires,  and 
burgefes  of  towns,  through  all  the  veins  of  the  land.  Wotton. 
BURGH,  n.f.  [See  Burrow.]  A  corporate  town  or  burrow. 
Many  towns  in  Cornwal,  when  they  were  firft  allowed  to 
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fend  burgeffes  to  tbe  parliament,  bore  another  proportion  to 
London  than  now ;  for  feveral  of  thefe  burghs  fend  two  bur- 
gefles,  whereas  London  itfelf  fends  but  tour.  Graunt. 

Burgher,  n.f  [from  burgh.]  One  who  has  a  right  to  certain 
privileges  in  this  or  that  place.  Locke. 

It  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools. 

Being  native  burghers  of  this  defart  city. 

Should  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads, 

Have  their  round  haunches  gor’d.  Shake/p.  As  you  like  it. 
After  the  multitude  of  the  common  people  was  difmified, 
and  the  chief  of  the  burghers  fent  for,  the  imperious  letter  was 
read  before  the  knights  of  the  order,  and  the  better  fort  of  ci¬ 
tizens.  Knolles’s  Hijiory  of  the  Turks . 

Bu'rghership.  n.f.  [from  burgher.]  The  privilege  of  abur- 
gher. 

Bu'rghmaster.  See  Burgomaster. 

Burglar,  n.  f  [See  Burglary.]  The  crime  of  houfe- 
breaking. 

BURGLARY,  n.f.  [from  burg,  a  hou’fe,  and  larron ,  a  thief.] 

In  the  natural  fignification  of  the  word,  is  nothing  but  the  rob¬ 
bing  of  a  houfe  :  but  as  it  is  a  term  of  art,  our  common  lawy¬ 
ers  reftrain  it  to  robbing  a  houfe  by  night,  or  breaking  in  with 
an  intent  to  rob,  or  do  fome  other  felony.  The  like  offence 
committed  by  day,  they  call  houfe-robbing,  by  a  peculiar  name. 

Cowel. 

What  fay  you,  father  ?  Burglary  is  but  a  venial  fin  among 
foldiers.  Drydens  Spanijh  Friar. 

Burgomaster,  n.f  [from  burg  and  mafer.]  One  employed 
in  the  government  of  a  city. 

They  chufe  their  councils  and  burgomajlers  out  of  the  bur- 
geois,  as  in  the  other  governments  of  Switzerland.  Addifon. 
Burh,  is  a  tower;  and  from  that,  a  defence  or  protection  ;  fo 
Civenburh  is  a  woman  ready  to  affile  ;  Cuthbur ,  eminent  for  af- 
fiftance.  Gibfon’s  Camden. 

Bu  rial,  n.  f.  [from  to  bury.] 

1.  The  adf  of  burying  ;  fcpulture  ;  interment. 

Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men.  Shakejp. 

See  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock’d  in  land. 

Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 

To  kifs  her  burial.  Shakejp.  Merchant  of  V mice. 

Your  body  I  fought,  and  had  I  found 
Defign’d  for  burial  in  your  native  ground.  Dryden  s  /Eneul. 

2.  The  add  of  placing  any  thing  under  earth  or  water. 

We  have  great  lakes,  both  fait  and  frefh  ;  we  ufe  them  for 
burials  of  fome  natural  bodies :  for  we  find  a  difference  of 
things  buried  in  earth,  and  things  buried  in  water.  Bacon. 

3.  The  church  fervice  for  funerals. 

The  office  of  the  church  is  performed  by  the  parifh  prieft, 
at  the  time  of  his  interment,  if  not  prohibited  unto  perfons  ex¬ 
communicated,  and  laying  violent  hands  on  themlelves,  by  a 
rubrick  of  the  burial  fervice.  _  Aylifes  Par  ergon. 

Bft'RiER.  n.f.  [from  bury.]  He  that  buries ;  he  that  performs 

the  add  of  interment. 

Let  one  fpirit  of  the  firftborn  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bofoms,  that,  each  heart  being  fet 
On  bloody  courfes,  the  rude  feene  may  end, 

And  darknefs  be  the  burier  of  the  dead.  Shakejp.  Henry  IV. 
BVRINE.  n.f.  [French.]  A  graving  tool ;  a  graver. 

Wit  is  like  the  graver’s  burine  upon  copper,  or  the  corrod- 
ings  of  aquafortis,  which  engrave  and  indent  the  characters, 
that  they  can  never  be  defaced.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Bu'rlace.  n.f.  [corruptly  written  for  burdelais.]  A  fort  of 

grape.  See  Yine.  * 

To  Burl.  v.  a.  To  drefs  cloth  as  fullers  do.  Didl. 

BURLE'SQUE.  adj.  [Fr.  from  burlare ,  Ital.  to  jell.]  Jocular  ; 
tending  to  raife  laughter,  by  unnatural  or  unfuitable  language 

or  images.  ,  _  .  .  . 

Homer,  in  his  character  of  Vulcan  and  Therfites,  in  his 
ftory  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in  his  behaviour  of  Irus,  and  in 
other  paffages,  has  been  obferved  to  have  lapfed  into  the  bur- 
lefque  character,  and  to  have  departed  from  that  ferious  air, 
which  feems  effential  to  the  magnificence  of  an  epick  poem. 

Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  279. 

Burle'sque.  n.f.  Ludicrous  language,  or  ideas  ;  ridicule. 

When  a  man  lays  out  a  twelvemonth  on  the  fpots  in  tne 
fun,  however  noble  his  fpeculations  may  be,  they  are  very  apt 
to  fall  into  burlefque.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

To  Burle'sque.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjeddive.J  To  turn  to  ridi- 

Would  Homer  apply  the  epithet  divine  to  a  modern  fwine- 
herd  ?  if  not,  it  is  an  evidence,  that  Eumeus  was  a  man  of con- 
fequence  ;  otherwife  Homer  would  burlefque  his  own  poetry. 
n  Broome’s  Notes  on  the  Odyjfey. 

Bu'rliness.  n.f.  [from  burly.]  Bulk ;  bluffer. 

BU'RLY.  adj.  [  Junius  has  no  etymology ;  Skinner  imagines  it 
to  come  from  boorlike ,  clownifh.]  Great  of  ftature  ;  great  of 

fize ;  bulky ;  tumid.  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

Steel,  if  thou  turn  thine  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the  burl) Toned 
clown  in  chines  of  beef,  ere  thou  fleep  in  thy  Iheath,  I  beleech 
Tove  on  my  knees,  thou  may’ft  be  turned  into  hobnails. 

J  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  u. 

It  was  the  orator’s  own  burly  way  of  nonfenfe.  Cowley. 


Away  with  all  your  Carthaginian  ftate, 

Let  vanquifli’d  Hannibal  without  doors  wait. 

Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pufs  my  narrow  gate.  3  Dryden. 
Herhufband,  it  feems,  being  a  very  burly  man,  fhe  thought 
it  would  be  lefs  trouble  for  her  to  bring  away  little  Cupid. 

Addifon.  Spectator ,  NJ  499-1 

To  BURN.  v.  a.  [bepnan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  confume  with  fire. 

That  where  fhe  fed  his  amorous  defires 
With  foft  complaints,  and  felt  his  hotteft  fires, 

There  other  flames  might  wafde  his  earthly  part, 

And  burn  his  limbs,  where  love  had  burn’d  his  heart.  Dryden . 

O  that  I  could  but  weep,  to  vent  my  paffion  ! 

But  this  dry  forrow  burns  up  all  my  tears.  Dryden  s  Sp.  Fr. 

A  flefliy  excrefcence,  becoming  exceeding  hard,  is  fuppofed 
to  demand  extirpation,  by  burning  away  the  induration,  or 
amputating.  Sharp  s  Surgery. 

2.  To  wound  or  hurt  with  fire  or  heat. 

Hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning ,  wound 
for  wTound,  ftripe  for  ftripe.  Exodus ,  xxi.  25* 

To  Burn.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  on  fire  ;  to  be  kindled. 

The  barge  fhe  fat  in,  like  a  burnifh’d  throne. 

Burnt  on  the  water.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra * 

O  coward  confcience  !  how  doff  thou  affliCt  me  ? 

The  light  burns  blue  —  Is  it  not  dead  midnight  ? 

Cold  trembling  drops  ftand  on  my  trembling  flefh.  Shakefp. 

Oh  !  prince,  oh  !  wherefore  b>  rn  your  eyes  ?  and  why 
Is  your  fweet  temper  turn’d  to  fury  l  Rowe’s  Royal  Convert : 

2.  To  be  inflamed  with  paffion. 

When  I  burnt  in  defire  to  queftion  them  further,  they  made 
themfelves  air,  into  which  they  vamfhed.  Shakefp.  .Vi acbeth . 
Tranio,  I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perifh  Tranio, 

If  I  atchieve  not  this  young  modeft  girl.  Shakefp. 

3.  To  a£t  as  fire. 

Thefe  things  fting  him 

So  venomoufly,  that  burning  fhame  detains  him 

From  his  Cordelia.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

In  Raleigh  mark  their  every  glory  mix’d  ; 

Raleigh,  the  fcoujrge  of  Spain  !  whofe  breaft  with  all 
The  fage,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero  burn’ d.  Thomfon * 

4.  To  be  hot. 

I  had  a  glimpfe  of  him ;  but  he  fhot  by  me 
Like  a  young  hound  upon  a  burning  feent.  Dryden’ s  Sp.  Fr . 
Burn.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  hurt  caufed  by  fire. 

We  fee  the  phlegm  of  vitriol  is  a  very  effectual  remedy 
againft  burns.  '■  °yle* 

Bu'rner.  n.f.  [from  burn.]  A  perfon  that  burns  any  thing. 
Bu'rnet.  n.f.  [ pimpinella ,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

The  common  burnet  is  found  wild  in  great  plenty  upon  dry 
chalky  hills ;  yet  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens  for  medicinal 
ufes.  Millar . 

The  even  mead  that  erft  brought  fweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowflip,  burnet. ,  and  green  clover.  Shakefp ; 

Bu'rning.  n.f.  \fxom  burn.]  Fire;  flame;  ftate  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  . 

The  mind  furely,  of  itfelf,  can  feel  none  of  the  burnings  of  a 
fever.  ...  ■  South . 

In  liquid  burnings ,  or  on  dry  to  dwell. 

Is  all  the  fad  variety  of  hell.  Drydens  State  of  Innocence. 
Bu'rning-glass.  n.f  [from  burning  and  glafs.]  Aglafswhich 
colle&s  the  rays  of  the  fun  into  a  narrow  compafs,  and  fo  in- 
creafes  their  force. 

The  appetite  of  her  eye  did  feem  to  fcorch  me  up  like  a 
burning-glafs.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Winclf or. 

Love  is  of  the  nature  of  a  burning-glafs ,  which,  kept  ftill  irt 
one  place,  fireth ;  changed  often,  it  doth  nothing.  Suckling . 

O  diadem,  thou  centre  of  ambition. 

Where  all  its  different  lines  are  reconciled. 

As  if  thou  Wert  the  burning-glafs  of  glory.  Dryden  and  Lee. 
To  BU'RNISH.  v.  a.  [ burnir ,  Fr.]  To  polifh ;  to  give  a 
glofs  to. 

The  barge  fhe  fat  in,  like  a  burnijh’d  throne. 

Burnt  on  the  water.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra » 

Miflike  me  not  for  my  complexion. 

The  fhadow’d  livery  of  the  burnijh’d  fun. 

To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred.  .  Snakefp. 
Make  a  plate  of  them,  and  burnijh  it  as  they  do  iron.  Lacon. 

The  frame  of  burnijh’ d  fteel,  that  caff  a  glare 
From  far,  and  feem’d  to  thaw  the  freezing  air.  Dry  dent, 

To  Bu'rnish.  v.  n.  To  grow  bright  or  glofly. 

I’ve  feen  a  fnake  in  human  form, 

All  ftain’d  with  infamy  and  vice, 

Leap  from  the  dunghill  in  a  trice, 

Burnijh ,  and  make  a  gawdy  (how. 

Become  a  gen’ral,  peer,  and  beau.  Swift. 

To  Bu'rnish.  v.  n.  [of  uncertain  etymology.]  To  grow;  ta 

fpreado^  ^  cou]<j  j0j  while  Saturn  fill’d  the  throne. 

Ere  Juno  burnijh’d ,  or  young  Jove  was  grown. 

Dryden  s  Juv  fat.  xiii. 
To  fhoot,  and  fpread,  and  burnijh  into  man.  Drydeti. 
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Mrs.  Primly ’s  great  belly ;  {he  may  lace  it  down  before,  but 
it  burnijhes  on  her  lips.  Congreves  Way  of  the  World. 

Bu'rnisher.  n.f  [from  burni/b.] 

1.  The  perfonthat  burniflies  or  polifhes. 

2.  I  he  tool  with  which  bookbinders  give  a  glofs  to  the  leaves  of 
books ;  it  is  commonly  a  dog’s  tooth  fet  in  a  ftick. 

Burnt,  [particip.  pajf.  of  burn. ] 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  know, 

Who,  to  refrefh  th’  attendants  to  a  grave, 

Burnt  claret  firft,  or  Naples  bifket  gave.  King’s  Cookery. 
Burr.  n.  f.  [See  Bur.]  The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  ear.  DiEl . 
Burr  Pump.  [In  a  fhip.J  A  pump  by  the  fide  of  a  fhip,  into 
which  a  ftaff  feven  or  eight  foot  long  is  put ;  having  a  burr  or 
knob  of  wood  at  the  end,  which  is  drawn  up  by  a  rope  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  middle  of  it,  called  alfo  a  bilge  pump.  Harris. 

Bu'rr as  Pipe.  [With  furgeons.]  An  inftrument  or  veflel  ufed  to 
keep  corroding  powders  in,  as  vitriol,  precipitate.  Harris. 
Bu'rrel.  n.f.  A  fort  of  pear,  otherwife  called  the  red  butter 
pear ,  from  its  fmooth,  delicious,  and  foft  pulp,  which  is  ripe  in 
the  end  of  September.  Phillips’s  World  of  Words. 

Bu'rrel  Fly.  [from  bourreler ,  Fr.  to  execute;  to  torture.]  An 
infedf,  called  alfo  oxfly,  gadbee ,  or  breeze.  Di£l. 

Bu'rrel  Shot,  [from  bourreler ,  to  execute,  Fr.  and  /hot.']  In  gun¬ 
nery.  Small  bullets,  nails,  ftones,  pieces  of  old  iron,  &c.  put 
into  cafes,  to  be  difcharged  out  of  the  ordnance ;  a  fort  of  cafe- 
fhot.  Harris . 

Bu'rrock.  n.f.  A  fmall  wear  or  dam,  where  wheels  are  laid  in 
a  river  for  catching  of  fifh.  Phillips’s  World  of  Words. 

Bu'rrow,  Berg,  Burc, Burgh,  n.f.  [derived  from  the  Saxon 
buj-13,  byrig,  a  city,  tower,  or  cattle.  Gib f oris  Camden.] 

1 .  A  corporate  town,  that  is  not  a  city,  but  fuch  as  fends  burgefles 

to  the  parliament.  All  places  that,  in  former  days,  were  called 
borough ,  were  fuch  as  were  fenced  or  fortified.  Cowel. 

King  of  England  fhalt  thou  be  proclaim’d 
In  ev’ry  burrow ,  as  we  pafs  along.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p,  iii. 
Poflelfion  of  land  was  the  original  right  of  election  among 
the  commons ;  and  burrows  were  entitled  to  fit,  as  they  were 
poflefled  of  certain  trails.  Temple. 

2.  The  holes  made  in  the  ground  by  conies. 

When  they  fhall  fee  his  creft  up  again,  and  the  man  in 
blood,  they  will  out  of  their  burrows ,  like  conies  after  rain,  and 
revel  all  with  him.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

To  Bu'rrow.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  holes  in  the 
ground  ;  to  mine,  as  conies  or  rabbits. 

Some  ftrew  fand  among  their  corn,  which,  they  fay,  pre¬ 
vents  mice  and  rats  burrowing  in  it ;  becaufe  of  its  falling  into 
their  ears.  Mortimer. 

Little  finufes  would  often  form,  and  burrow  underneath. 

Sharp’s  Surgery. 

Bu'rsar.  n.  f  [ burfarius ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  treafurer  of  a  college. 

2.  Students  fent  as  exhibitioners  to  the  univerfities  in  Scotland 
by  each  prefbytery,  from  whom  they  have  a  fmall  yearly  allow¬ 
ance  for  four  years. 

Burse,  n.f.  [ bourfe ,  Fr.  burfa,  Lat.  a  purfe  ;  or  from  byrfa ,  Lat. 
the  exchange  of  Carthage.]  An  exchange  where  merchants 
meet,  and  fhops  are  kept ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  fign  of  the 
purfe  was  anciently  fet  over  fuch  a  place  ;  whence  the  Exchange 
in  the- Strand  was  termed  Britain’s  Burfe  by  James  I.  Phillips. 
To  BURST,  v.  n.  I  burjl ;  I  have  burjl ,  or  burjlen.  [bupytan, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  break,  or  fly  open. 

So  fhall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  prefles  fhall 
burjl  out  with  new  wine.  Prov.  iii.  10. 

2.  To  fly  afunder. 

Yet  am  I  thankful ;  if  my  heart  were  great, 

’Twould  burjl  at  this.  Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

3.  To  break  away  ;  to  fpring. 

You  burjl ,  ah  cruel !  from  my  arms. 

And  fwiftly  fhoot  along  the  mall. 

Or  foftly  glide  by  the  canal.  Pope. 

4.  To  come  fuddenly. 

A  refolved  villain, 

Whofe  bowels  fuddenly  burjl  out ;  the  king 
Yet  fpeaks,  and,  perad venture,  may  recover.  Shakefp. 

If  the  worlds 

In  worlds  inclos’d,  fhou’d  on  his  fenfes  burjl , 

He  wou’d  abhorrent  turn.  Thomfon’s  Summer,  l.  310. 

5.  To  come  by  violence. 

Well  didtt  thou,  Richard,  to  fupprefs  thy  voice  ; 

For  had  the  paffions  of  thy  heart  burjl  out, 

I  fear,  we  fhould  have  feen  decypher’d  there 
More  ranc’rous  fpight.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p,  i. 

Where  is  the  notable  paflage  over  the  river  Euphrates,  burjl - 
ing  out  by  the  vallies  of  the  mountain  Antitaurus  ;  from  whence 
the  plains  of  Mefopotamia,  then  part  of  the  Perfian  kingdom, 
begin  to  open  themfelves.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

Young  fpring  protrudes  the  burjling  gems.  Thomfon . 

A).  I  o  begin  an  adtion  violently. 

She  burjl  into  tears,  and  wrung  her  hands.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Burst,  v.  a.  To  break  fuddenly;  to  make  a  quick  and 
violent  difruption. 


My  breaft  I’ll  burjl  with  ftraining  of  my  courage, 

And  from  my  fhoulders  crack  my  arms  afunder. 

But  I  will  chaftife  this  high-minded  ftrumpet.  Shakefp. 

He  fatten’d  on  my  neck,  and  bellow’d  out, 

As  if  he  would  burjl  heav’n.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

Mofes  faith  alfo,  the  fountains  of  the  great  abyfs  were  burjl 
afunder,  to  make  the  deluge  ;  and  what  means  this  abyfs,  and 
the  burfting  of  it,  if  reftrained  to  Judea  ?  what  appearance  is 
there  of  this  difruption  there  ?  Burnet’ s  Theory. 

If  the  juices  of  an  animal  body  were,  fo  as  by  the  mixture 
of  the  oppofites,  to  caufe  an  ebullition,  they  would  burjl  the 
veflels.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Burst,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  fudden  difruption;  a  fudden 
and  violent  action  of  any  kind. 

Since  I  was  man. 

Such  fheets  of  fire,  fuch  bur  ft  of  horrid  thunder, 

Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

Down  they  came,  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burjl  of  thunder, 

Upon  the  heads  of  all.  Milton's  Agoniftes ,  /.  1650. 

Imprifon’d  fire,  in  the  clofe  dungeons  pent. 

Roar  to  get  loofe,  and  ftruggle  for  a  vent. 

Eating  their  way,  and  undermining  all, 

Till  with  a  mighty  burjl  whole  mountains  fall.  Addifon. 
Burst.  1  participial  adj.  [ from  burjl.]  Difeafed  with  aher- 
Bu'rsten.  )  nia,  or  rupture. 

Bu'rsteness.  n.  f.  [from  burjl.]  A  rupture,  or  hernia. 
Bu'rstwort.  n.f.  [from  burjl  and  wort ;  herniaria,  Lat]  An 
herb  good  againft  ruptures.  Diet. 

Burt.  n.  f  A  flat  fifh  of  the  turbot  kind. 

To  Bu'rthen.  v.a.  1  0 
Bu'rthen.  n.f.  |  See  BURDEN. 

Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 

And  the  fad  burthen  of  fome  merry  fong.  Pope. 

Burton,  n.f.  [In  a  fhip.J  A  fmall  tackle  to  be  fattened  any 
where  at  pleafure,  confiding  of  two  Angle  pullies,  for  hoifting 
fmall  things  in  or  out.  Phillips’s  World  of  Word?. 

Bu  ry.  \n.f  [from  bupj,  Sax.]  A  dwelling-place;  a  termina- 
Be  R  y.  J  tion  ftill  added  to  the  names  of  feveral  places ;  as,  Al~ 
dermanbury ,  St.  Edmund’s  bury.  Phillips’s  World  of  Words. 

Bu'ry.  n.f.  [corrupted  from  borough.] 

It  is  his  nature  to  dig  himfelf  buries ,  as  the  coney  doth ; 
which  he  doth  with  very  great  celerity.  Grew. 

To  BU'RY.  v.a.  [bypigean,  Saxon.] 

1 .  Fo  inter ;  to  put  into  a  grave. 

When  he  lies  along. 

After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc’d,  fhall  bury 

His  reafons  with  his  body.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

2.  To  inter,  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  fepulture. 

Slave,  thou  haft  flam  me  1 

If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

If  you  have  kindnefs  left,  there  fee  me  laid  ; 

To  bury  decently  the  injur’d  maid, 

Is  all  the  favour.  Waller 

3.  To  conceal;  to  hide. 

This  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat, 

And  bury  all,  which  yet  diftinilly  ranges, 

In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin.  °  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

4.  To  place  one  thing  within  another. 

A  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips  ;  fhe  render’d  life, 
f  Tby  name  fo  bury  d  in  her.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Bu  R  ying-pl  ace.  n.f  A  place  appointed  for  the  fepulture  of 
dead  bodies. 

The  place  was  formerly  a  church-yard,  and  has  ftill  feveral  * 
marks  in  it  of  graves  and  burying-places.  Spectator,  N°  no. 
BUSH.  n.  f.  [ bois ,  Fr.] 

1.  A  thick  fhrub. 

Eft  through  the  thick  they  heard  one  rudely  rufh. 

With  noife  whereof,  he,  from  his  lofty  fteed, 

Down  fell  to  ground,  and  crept  into  a  bu/h , 

To  hide  his  coward  head  from  dying  dread.  Fairy  jp.  b.  ii. 
The  poller,  and  exaftor  of  fees,  juftifies  the  refembkmce  of 
the  courts  of  juftice  to  the  bu/h,  whereunto  while  the  fheep  flies 
for  defence  from  the  weather,  he  is  fure  to  lofe  part  of  the  fleece. 

Bacon’s  EJfays ,  N°  47. 

Her  heart  was  that  Arrange  bu/h ,  whofe  facred  fire. 

Religion  did  not  confume,  but  infpire 
Such  piety,  fo  chafte  ufe  of  God’s  day. 

That  what  we  turn  to  feaft,  Ihe  turn’d  to  pray.  Donne. 

With  fuch  a  care. 

As  rofes  from  their  ftalks  we  tear. 

When  we  would  ftill  prefer  them  new. 

And  frelh  as  on  the  bu/h  they  grew.  Waller. 

The  facred  ground 

Shall  weeds  and  pois’nous  plants  refufe  to  bear ; 

Each  common  bufto  fhall  Syrian  rofes  wear.  Dryden’s  Virg. 

2.  A  bough  of  a  tree  fixed  up  at  a  door,  to  fhew  that  liquours  are 

fold  there.  1 

If 
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If  it  be  true,  that  good  wine  needs  no  lufo,  ’tis  true  that  a 
cood  play  needs  no  epilogue.  Sbakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

To  Bush.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  grow  thick. 

The  rofes  bujhing  round 
About  her  glow’c} ;  half  {looping  to  lupport 
Each  flow’r  of  tender  ftalk.  Miltons  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

A  crufhinc;  fountain  broke 


Around  it,  and  above,  for  ever  green, 

The  bujhing  alders  form’d  a  {hady  feene.  Popes  Odyjfey. 
Bu'shel.  n.f  [boijfeau,  Fr.  bujfellus,  low  Lat.] 

1.  A  meafure  containing  eight  gallons ;  aftrike. 

His  reafons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bujhels  of 
chaff}  you  {hall  feek  all  day  ere  you  find  them  }  and  when  you 
have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  fearch.  Sbakefp. 

2.  It  is  ufed,  in  common  language,  indefinitely  for  a  large  quan¬ 
tity. 

The  worthies  of  antiquity  bought  the  rareft  pictures  with 
bujhels  of  gold,  without  counting  the  weight  or  the  number  of 
pieces.  Dry  den's  Dufrefnoy. 

3.  Bujhels  of  a  cart-wheel.  Irons  within  the  hole  of  the  nave,  to 
preferve  it  from  wearing,  [from  bouche ,  Fr.  a  mouth.]  Diet. 

Bu'shINESS.  n  f  [from  bujhy.~\  I  he  quality  of  being  bufhy. 
Bu'shment.  n.f.  [from  bujhd\  A  thicket}  a  duller  of  bulhes. 
Princes  thought  how  they  might  difeharge  the  earth  of  woods, 
briars,  bujhments ,  and  waters,  to  make  it  more  habitable  and  fer- 
,  tile.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  IVorld. 

Bu'shy.  adj.  [from  bujh.\ 

1.  Thick}  full  of  fmall  branches,  nothigh. 

The  gentle  fhepherd  fat  befide  a  fpring. 

All  in  the  fhadow  of  a  bufy  brier.  Spenfer  s  Paf  orals. 

Generally  the  cutting  away  of  boughs  and  fuckers  at  the  root 
and  body,  doth  make  trees  grow  high  }  and,  contrariwife,  the 
polling  and  cutting  of  the  top,  make  them  fpread  and  grow 
pujby.  Bacons  Nat.  Hijlory ,  N°  424. 

2.  Thick  like  a  bufh. 

Statues  of  this  god,  with  a  thick  bufhy  beard,  aie  {till  many 
of  them  extant  in  Rome.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

3.  Full  of  bufhes. 

The  kids  with  pleafure  browfe  the  bujhy  plain } 

The  fhow’rs  are  grateful  to  the  fwelling  grain.  Dryden. 
Bu'siless.  adj.  [from  bufyj  Atleifure}  without  bufinefs }  un¬ 
employed. 

Thefe  fweet  thoughts  do  even  refrelh  my  labour, 

Moll:  buflefs  when  I  do  it.  _  _  Sbakefp. 

Bu'sily.  adv.  [from  bufy.~\  W  ith  an  air  of  importance }  with 
an  air  of  hurry  }  adtively  }  importunately. 

Or  if  too  bufily  they  will  enquire 
Into  a  victory,  which  we  difdain. 

Then  let  them  know,  the  Belgians  did  retire. 

Before  the  patron  faint  of  injur’d  Spain.  Dryden. 

Business,  n.f  [from  bufy.'] 

3.  Employment}  multiplicity  of  affairs. 

Muff  brfmefs  thee  from  hence  remove  ? 

Oh  !  that’s  the  worft  difeafe  of  love.  Donne. 

2.  An  affair.  In  this  fenfe  it  has  the  plural. 

Bellow 

Your  needful  counfel  to  our  bufinejfes , 

Which  crave  the  inllant  ufe.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

3.  The  fubjea  of  bufinefs }  the  affair  or  objeft  that  engages  the 

You  are  fo  much  the  bufinefs  of  our  fouls,  that  while  you 
are  in  fight,  we  can  neither  look  nor  think  on  any  elfe }  there 
are  no  eyes  for  other  beauties.  .  Dryden. 

The  great  bufinefs  of  the  fenfes,  being  to  take  notice  of  what 

hurts  oradvantages  the  body.  Locke- 

4.  Serious  engagement,  in  oppofition  to  trivial  transactions 

I  never  knew  one,  who  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  lafh  the  faults 
of  other  writers,  that  was  not  guilty  of  greater  himfeif.  Addif. 
He  had  bufinefs  enough  upon  his  hands,  and  was.  only  a  poet 

«  ceident  erwr  ^ 

^When  diverfion  is  made  the  bufinefs  anaftudy  of  life,  though 
the  actions  chofen  be  in  themielves  innocent,  t  e  exce  s  w  1 
render  them  criminal.  ogeis. 

c.  Right  of  aftion.  r>va 

What  bufinefs  has  a  tortoife  among  the  clouds  ?  L  LJl range. 

6.  A  point }  a  matter  of  queftion  }  fomething  to  be  examine  or 

Fitnefs  to  govern,  is  a  perplexed  bufinefs }  fome  men, Joine 
nations,  excel  in  the  one  ability,  fome  in  the  other.  Bacon. 

Something  to  be  tranfacted.  .  _  .  , 

Thev  were  far  from  the  Zidomans,  and  had  no  bufinefs _  w*th 

3  Judges ,  xvm.  7. 

anyone.  i  J  6  '  ' 

8.  Something  required  to  be  done.  ,  . 

To  thofe  people  that  dwell  under  or  near  the  equator,  this 
fpring  would  be  molt  peftilent}  as  for  thofe  countries  that 
are  nearer  the  poles,  in  which  number  are  our  own,  and  the 
moll  confiderable  nations  of  the  world,  a  perpetual  fpring  will 
not  do  their  bufinefs }  they  muff  have  longer  days,  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  fun.  .  mnUcy' 

n  To  do  one's  bufinefs.  To  kill,  deftroy,  or  ruin  him. 

Busk,  n.  f  [ bufque ,  Fr.]  A  piece  of  fteel  or  whalebone,  worn 
by  women  to  ftrengthen  their  itays. 

VOL.  I. 


BUS 

jr 

Oft*  with  that  happy  bujk ,  which  1  envy, 

That  ftill  can  be,  and  Hill  can  {land  fo  nigh. 

Bu'skin.  n.f.  [ brofeken ,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  kind  of  half  boot }  a  fhoe  which  comes  to  the  midleg. 

The  foot  was  dreffed  in  a  {hort  pair  of  crimfon  velvet  buf~ 

kins }  in  fome  places  open,  to  {hew  the  fairnefs  of  the  ndn. 

Sidney. 

Sometimes  Diana  he  her  takes  to  be. 

But  milfeth  bow,  and  {hafts,  and  buskins  to  her  knee. 

Spenfer' s  Fairy  Ajucen,  b.  i.  cant.  vi.jlanz.  1 6. 
There  is  a  kind  of  rufticity  in  all  thofe  pompous  verfes ; 
fomewhat  of  a  holiday  ihepherd  {butting  in  his  country  buj - 

kins.  .  „  ,  D']d!n- 

2.  A  kind  of  high  fhoe  wore  by  the  ancient  adors  of  tragedy,  to 

raife  their  ftature. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here, 

Nor  greater  Johnfon  dares  in  foclcs  appear.  Dryden. 

In  her  belt  light  the  comick  Mufe  appears,  , 

When  fhe,  with  borrow’d  pride  the  buskin  wears.  Smith. 
Bu'skined.  adj.  [from  buskin. ]  Dreffed  in  bufkins. 

Or  what,  though  rare,  of  later  age, 

Ennobl’d  hath  the  buskin' d  ftage  ?  Milton. 

Here,  arm’d  with  filver  bows,  in  early  dawn. 

Her  buskin' d  virgins  trac’d  the  dewy  lawn.  Pope. 

Bu'sky.  adj.  [written  more  properly  by  Milton ,  bosky.  See 
Bosky.]  Woody}  {haded  with  woods}  overgrown  with 

trees. 

How  bloodily  the  fun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  busky  hill !  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV .  p.  1. 

BUSS.  n.f.  [bus,  the  mouth,  Irifh  }  baifer ,  Fr.] 

1.  A  kifs ;  a  falute  with  the  lips. 

Thou  doll  give  me  flattering  buffes.— By  my  troth,  1  kits 
thee  with  a  moil  conftant  heart.  Sbakefp.  Henry  1 V.  p.  11. 

Some  fquire  perhaps  you  take  delight  to  rack, 

Who  vifits  with  a  gun,  prefents  with  birds, 

Then  gives  a  fmacking  bufs.  Pope. 

2.  A  boat  for  fifhing.  [ bujfe ,  German.] 

If  the  king  would  enter  towards  building  fuch  a  number  of 
boats  and  buffes ,  as  each  company  could  eafily  manage,  it  would 
be  an  encouragement  both  of  honour  and  advantage.  Temple. 
To  Buss.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  kifs }  to  falute  with  the 

lips. 

Yonder  walls,  that  partly  front  your  town, 

Yond  towers,  whofe  wanton  tops  do  bufs  the  clouds, 

Muff  kifs  their  feet.  Sbakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejfida , 

Go  to  them  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand, 

Thy  knee  buffing  the  Hones }  for,  in  fuch  bufinefs, 

Action  is  eloquence.  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Bust,  n.f  [bujlo,  Ital.J  A  ftatue  reprefenting  a  man  to  his 
breaft. 

Agrippa,  or  Caligula,  is  a  common  coin,  but  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  bull }  and  a  Tiberius,  a  rare  coin,  but  a  common  bujl. 

3  J  Addifon  on  Italy . 

Ambition  figh’d  :  {he  found  it  vain  to  truff 
The  faithlefs  column,  and  the  crumbling  bujl.  Pope . 

Bu'stard.  n.f  [ bijlarde ,  Fr.]  A  wild  turkey. 

His  facrifices  were  phenicopters,  peacocks,  bujlards ,  turkeys, 
pheafants  }  and  all  thefe  were  daily  offered.  Hakewell. 

To  Bu'stle.  v.  n.  [of  uncertain  etymology}  perhaps  from  bujy.\ 

Tobebufy}  toftir}  tobeaftive.  p7  .  .  D  TTT 

Come,  bujlle ,  bujlle— caparifon  my  horfe.  Shakejp.  K.  Ill. 
God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy, 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bujlle .  in.  Sbakefp.  Rich.  III. 
Sir  Henry  Vane  was  a  bufy  and  bujiling  man,  who  had  credit 
enough  to  do  his  bufinefs  in  all  places.  Clarendon ,  b.  iff 

A  poor  abjedt  worm, 

That  crawl’d  awhile  upon  a  bujiling  world, 

And  now  am  trampled  to  my  duff  again.  Soutberne’s  Oroonoko.' 

Ye  fov’reign  lords,  who  fit  like  gods  in  Hate, 

Awing  the  world,  and  bujiling  to  be  great !  Granville. 

Bustle,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  tumult}  a  hurry}  acom- 
buftion. 

Wifdom’s  felf 

Oft  feeks  to  fweet  retired  folitude } 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 

That,  in  the  various  bujlle  of  refort, 

Were  all  too  ruffl’d.  ,  ,  M.llt°n‘ 

This  is  the  creature  that  pretends  to  know  edge,  and  that 
makes  fuch  a  noife  and  bujlle  for  opinions.  Glanville  s  Scepjn. 

Such  a dodrine made  allrange  bujlle^  and  difturbance  in  the 
world,  which  then  fat  warm  and  eafy  in  a  free  enjoyment  of 
their  luffs.  South. 

If  the  Count  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after  it,  all  would 
have  been  well,  without  any  of  this  bujlle.  Spectator,  N°  48 1. 
Bu'stler.  n.f.  [from  bujlle.']  An  adtive  ftirring  man. 

BU'SY.  adj.  [byygian.  Sax.  It  is  pronounced  as  bijfy.] 

1.  Employed  with  earneftnefs.  . 

My  miftrefs  fends  you  word,  that  {he  is  bufy,  and  cannot 
come  Sbakefp.  Taming  the  Shr. 

The  chriftians,  fometimes  valiantly  receiving  the  enemy,  and 
fometimes  charging  them  again,  repulfed  the  proud  enemy.  Hill 
bufv  with  them.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

J)  3T  2.  Buftling  j 


BUT 

2.  Buttling;  active;  meddling. 

The  next  thing  which  Ihe  waking  looks  upon, 

On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  bufy  ape, 

She  (hall  purfue  it  with  the  foul  of  love.  Shakcfp. 

T  his  bnjy  pow  r  is  working  day  and  night ; 

For  when  the  outward  fenfes  reft  do  take,  ° 

A  thoufand  dreams,  fantaftical  and  light, 

With  flutt  ring  wings,  do  keep  her  ftill  awake.  Davies. 

T  he  coming  fpring  would  firft  appear, 

And  all  this  place  with  rofes  ftrow, 

If  bufy  feet  would  let  them  grow.  Waller. 

All  written  fince  that  time,  feem  to  have  little  more  than 
events  we  are  glad  to  know,  or  the  controverfy  of  opinions, 
wherein  the  bufy  world  has  been  fo  much  employed.  Temple. 

Religious  motives  and  inftin&s  are  fo  bufy  in  the  heart  of 
every  reafonable  creature,  that  no  man  would  hope  to  govern  a 
fociety,  without  regard  to  thofe  principles.  Adds  fin.  Freeholder. 
To  Bu'sy.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  employ;  to  engage;  to 
make  or  keep  bufy. 

He  in  great  paffion  all  this  while  did  dwell, 

More  bufying  his  quick  eyes  her  face  to  view, 

T  ban  his  dull  ears  to  hear  what  fne  did  tell.  Fairy  ghicen,  b.  i. 
The  pleafure  which  I  took  at  my  friend’s  pleafure  herein, 
idl)  bufied  me  thus  to  exprefs  the  fame.  Carew’s  Survey. 

My  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  courfe  to  bufy  giddy  minds 

VV  ith  foreign  quarrels.  Shakcfp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

While  they  were  bufied  to  lay  the  foundations,  their  build¬ 
ings  were  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  many  thoufands 
of  the  Jews  were  overwhelmed.  Raleigh’s  Hiflory. 

The  points  which  bufied  the  devotion  of  the  firft  ages,  and 
the  curiofity  of  the  later.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  ideas  it  is  bufied  about,  fhould  be  natural  and  congenial 
ones,  which  it  had  in  itfelf.  Locke. 

I  he  learning  and  difputes  of  the  fcnools  have  been  much  bu¬ 
fied  about  genus  and  fpecies.  Locke. 

For  the  reft,  it  muft  be  owned,  he  does  not  bufy  himfelf,  by 
entering  deep  into  any  party,  but  rather  fpends  his  time  in  aefts 
of  hofpitality.  '  Swift. 

BiFsybody.  n.  f.  [from  bufy  and  body.~\  A  vain,  meddling;,  fan¬ 
taftical  perfon. 

Going  from  houfe  to  houfe,  tatlers  and  bufybodies ,  are  the 
canker  and  ruft  of  idlenefs,  as  idlenefs  is  the  ruft  of  time. 

Taylor’s  Holy  Living. 
Bufybodies  and  intermeddlers  are  a  dangerous  fort  of  people 
to  have  to  do  withal.  L’Ejlrange. 

She  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  favourite  fervants,  bufy¬ 
bodies ,  dependants,  and  poor  relations  of  all  perfons  of  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  town.  Spectator,  N°  437. 

BUT.  conjunct,  [bute,  butan,  Saxon.] 

1.  Except. 

An  emiffion  of  immateriate  virtues  we  are  a  little  doubtful  to 
propound,  it  is  fo  prodigious :  but  that  it  is  fo  conftantly  a- 
vouched  by  many.  Bacon. 

Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods  !  but  perjur’d  Lycon  ? 

Who  can  infpire  fuch  ftorms  of  rage,  but  Lycon  ? 

Where  has  my  fword  left  one  fo  black,  but  Lycon  ? 

Smith’s  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus. 
Your  poem  hath  been  printed,  and  we  have  no  objection  but 
the  obfeurity  of  feveral  paflages,  by  our  ignorance  in  fads  and 
perfons.  Swift. 

2.  Yet;  neverthelefs.  It  fometimes  only  enforces  yet. 

Then  let  him  fpeak,  and  any  that  fhall  ftand  without,  fhall 
hear  his  voice  plainly  ;  but  yet  made  extreme  (harp  and  exile, 
like  the  voice  of  puppets  :  and  yet  the  articulate  founds  of  the 
words  will  not  be  confounded.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  155. 

Our  wants  are  many,  and  grievous  to  be  born,  but  quite  of 
another  kind.  Swift. 

3.  The  particle  which  introduces  the  minor  of  afyllogifm  ;  now. 

If  there  be  a  liberty  and  poffibility  for  a  man  to  kill  himfelf 
today,  then  it  is  not  abfolutely  necefTary  that  he  fhall  live  till 
tomorrow ;  but  there  is  fuch  a  liberty,  therefore  no  fuch  ne- 
ceflity.  Bramhall  againjl  Hobbes. 

God  will  one  time  or  another  make  a  difference  between  the 
good  and  the  evil.  But  there  is  little  or  no  difference  made  in 
this  world  :  therefore  there  muft  be  another  world,  wherein 
this  difference  fhall  be  made.  Watts's  Logick ,  Introduft. 

4.  Only  ;  nothing  more  than. 

If  my  offence  be  of  mortal  kind, 

That  not  my  fervice,  paft  or  prefent  forrows, 

Can  ranfom  me  into  his  love  again  ; 

But  to  know  fo,  muft  be  my  benefit.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

And  but  infirmity. 

Which  waits  upon  worn  times,  hath  lomething  feiz’d 
His  wifh’d  ability,  he  had  himfelf 

I  he  lands  and  waters  mealur’d.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

What  nymph  foe’er  his  voice  but  hears. 

Will  be  my  rival,  though  fhe  have  but  cars.  Ben.  fohnfon. 

No,  Aurengzebe,  you  merit  all  my  heart, 

And  I  in  too  noble  but  to  give  a  part.  Dryden. 

Did  but  men  confider  the  true  notion  of  God,  he  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  full  of  goodnefs.  TillotJon. 


BUT 

If  we  do  but  put  virtue  and  vice  in  equal  circumftances,  the 
advantages  of  eafe  and  pleafure  will  be  found  to  be  on  the  fide 
of  religion.  _  TillotJon. 

I  he  mifchie.s  or  harms  that  come  by  play,  inadvertency,  or 
ignorance,  are  not  at  all,  or  but  very  gently,  to  be  taken  notice 
°^_  Locke  on  Education. 

If  a  reader  examines  Horace’s  art  of  poetry,  he  v/ill  find  but 
very  few  precepts  in  it,  which  he  may  not  meet  with  in  Ari- 
ftotle.  ^  Addijon.  Spectator. 

Prepar’d  I  ftand :  he  was  but  born  to  try 

The  lot  of  man,  to  fuffer  and  to  die.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

$.  Than. 

The  full  moon  was  no  fooner  up,  and  fhining  in  all  its 
brightnefs,  but  he  privately  opened  the  gate  of  paradife. 

Guardian,  N°  167. 

6.  But  that ;  without  this  confcquence  that. 

Frofts  that  conftrain  the  ground. 

Do  feldom  their  ufurping  power  withdraw. 

But  raging  floods  purfue  their  hafty  hand.  Dryden. 

7.  Otherwife  than  that. 

It  cannot  be  but  nature  hath  fome  diredfor,  of  infinite 
power,  to  guide  her  in  all  her  ways.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  §  3. 

Who  fhall  believe. 

But  you  mifufe  the  reverence  of  your  place  ?  Shakefp. 

8.  Not  otherwife  than. 

A  genius  fo  elevated  and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cowley’s,  was 
but  neceflary  to  make  Pindar  fpeak  Englifh.  Dryden. 

9.  By  any  other  means  means  than. 

Out  of  that  will  I  caufe  thofe  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny ;  whofe 
qualification  fhall  come  into  no  true  tafte  again,  but  by  tranf- 
planting  of  Caflio.  _  °  Shakefp.  Othello. 

10.  If  it  were  not  for  this  ;  if  this  were  not. 

Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loft  my  purfe 
Full  of  cruzades.  And  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch  bafenefs. 

As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
T  o  put  him  to  ill-thinking.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 

Which,  but  thou  haft  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

11.  However;  howbeit. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  I  have  been  to  blame; 

But,  to  purfue  the  end  for  which  I  came. 

Unite  your  fubjedls  firft,  then  let  us  go, 

And  pour  their  common  rage  upon  the  foe.  Dryden. 

12.  It  is  ufed  after  no  doubt ,  no  queftion ,  and  fuch  words,  and  fig- 
nifies  the  fame  with  that.  It  fometimes  is  joined  with  that. 

They  made  no  account,  but  that  the  navy  fhould  be  abfolute- 
Jy  mafter  of  the  feas.  Bacon’s  ITar  with  Spain . 

I  fancied  to  myfelf  a  kind  of  eafe  in  the  change  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm  ;  never  fufpedfing  but  that  the  humour  would  have 
wafted  itfelf.  .  Dryden. 

7  here  is  no  queftion  but  the  king  of  Spain  will  reform  moft 
abufes.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

13.  That.  This  fee  ms  no  proper  fenfe  in  this  place. 

It  is  not  therefore  impoflible,  but  I  may  alter  the  complexion 
of  my  play,  to  reftore  myfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  my  fair 
criticks.  Dryden’ s  Aurengzebe ,  Preface . 

14.  Otherwife  than. 

I  fhould  fin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

1 5 .  Even ;  not  longer  ago  than. 

Beroe  but  now  I  left ;  whom,  pin’d  with  pain. 

Her  age  and  anguifh  from  thefc  rites  detain.  Dryden. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  inftance  I  gave  but  now,  the  confciouf- 
nefs  went  along.  _  Locke: 

16.  A  particle  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  foregoing  fentence  is 
bounded  or  reftrained. 

Thus  fights  Ulyfles,  thus  his  fame  extends, 

A  formidable  man,  but  to  his  friends.  Dryden. 

17.  An  objective  particle;  yet  it  may  be  obje&ed. 

But  yet,  madam - 

I  do  not  like  but  yet ;  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence;  fie  upon  but  yet ! 

But  yet  is  as  a  jaylour,  to  bring  forth 
Some  monftrous  malefactor.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Muft  the  heart  then  have  been  formed  and  conftituted,  be¬ 
fore  the  blood  was  in  being  ?  But  here  again,  the  fubftance  of 
the  heart  itfelf  is  moft  certainly  made  and  nourifhed  by  the 
blood,  which  is  conveyed  to  it  by  the  coronary  arteries.  Bentl. 

18.  But  for;  without;  had  not  this  been. 

Rafli  man  !  forbear,  but  for  fome  unbelief, 

My  joy  had  been  as  fatal  as  my  grief.  Waller. 

Her  head  was  bare, 

But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair, 

Which  in  a  fimple  knot  was  ty’d  above.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

When  the  fair  boy  receiv’d  the  gift  of  right, 

And,  but  for  mifehief,  you  had  dy’d  for  fpight.  Dryden. 
BUT.  n.  J.  [bout,  French.]  A  boundary. 

But,  if  I  afk  you  what  I  mean  by  that  word,  you  will  anfwer, 

I  mean  this  or  that  thing,  you  cannot  tell  which  ;  but  if  I  join 
it  with  the  words  in  conftrutfion  and  fenfe,  as,  but  I  will  not, 

a 


BUT 


a  but  of  wine,  but  arul  boundary,  the  ram  will  but,  fhoot  at  but, 
the  meaning  of  it  will  be  as  ready  to  you  as  any  other  word. 

Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 
But.  n.f.  [In  fea  language.]  The  end  of  any  plank  which  joins 
to  another  on  the  outfide  of  a  (hip,  under  water.  Harris . 

But-end.  n.f  [from  but  and  end. ]  The  blunt  end  of  any 
thing;  the  end  upon  which  it  reils. 

The  referve  of  foot  galled  their  foot  with  feveral  vollies,  and 
then  fell  on  them  with  the  but-ends  of  their  mufkets.  Clarendon. 

Thy  weapon  was  a  good  one  when  1  wielded  it,  but  the  bv.t- 
end  remains  in  my  hands.  Arbuthnot' s  John  Bull. 

Some  of  the  foldiers  accordingly  pufhed  them  forwards  with 
the  but-ends  of  their  pikes,  into  my  reach.  Gulliver  s  Travels. 
BU'TCHER.  n.j.  [boucher,  Fr.] 
j.  One  that  kills  animals  to  fell  their  flefh. 

The  fhepherd  and  the  butcher  both  may  look  upon  one  fheep 
with  pleafing  conceits.  Sidney. 

Hence  he  learnt  the  butcher  s  guile. 

How  to  cut  your  throat,  and  fmile  ; 

Like  a  butcher  doom’d  for  life, 

In  his  mouth  to  wear  his  knife.  Swift. 

2.  One  that  is  delighted  with  blood. 

Honour  and  renown  are  bellowed  on  conquerours,  who,  for 
the  moll  part,  are  but  the  great  butchers  of  mankind.  Locke. 
To  Bu/tcher.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  kill ;  to  murder. 

In  fuff ’ring  thus  thy  brother  to  be  llaughter’d. 

Thou  fheweft  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life. 

Teaching  ftern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee.  Shakefp.  R.  II. 

Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 

And  fhamefully  by  you  my  hopes  are  butcher’d.  Shakefp. 
The  poifon  and  the  dagger  are  at  hand  to  butcher  a  hero, 
when  the  poet  wants  brains  to  fave  him.  Dryclens  Don  Sebajl. 
Butchers-broom,  or  Kneeholly.  n.f.  [rufous,  Lat.] 

The  flower-cup  confills  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  feveral  divi- 
,'ifions,  out  of  which  is  produced  a  globular  bell-fhaped  flower. 


BUT  • 

S/  V 

I  played  a  fentence  or  two  at  my  butt ,  which  I  thought  very 
fmart,  when  my  ill  genius  fuggefted  to  him  fuch  a  reply  as  got 
all  the  laughter  on  his  fide.  Spectator,  N°  175. 

5.  A  ftroke  given  in  fencing. 

If  difputes  arife 

Among  the  champions  for  the  prize ; 

To  prove  who  gave  the  fairer  butt , 

John  {hews  the  chalk  on  Robert’s  coat.  Prior * 

Butt,  n.f  [burr,  Saxon.]  A  veffel ;  a  barrel  containing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  fix  gallons  of  wine ;  a  butt  contains  one 
hundred  and  eight  gallons  of  beer ;  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
two  hundred  weight,  is  a  butt  of  currans. 

I  efcaped  upon  a  butt  of  fack,  which  the  failors  heaved  over¬ 
board.  .  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

To  Butt.  v.  a.  [ batten ,  Dutch.]  To  ftrike  with  the  head. 

Come,  leave  your  tears :  a  brief  farewel :  the  beaft 

With  many  heads  butts  me  away.  Shakejp.  Coriolanus. 

Nor  wars  are  feen, 

Unlefs,  upon  the  green, 

Two  harmlefs  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other.  JVotton. 

A  fnow-white  fleer,  before  thy  altar  led. 

Butts  with  his  threat’ning  brows,  and  bellowing  {lands. 

Dryderi s  /Eneid . 

A  ram  will  butt  with  his  head,  though  he  be  brought  up 
tame,  and  never  faw  that  manner  of  fighting.  Ray  on  the  Cr. 

BUTTER,  n.f.  [burcepe,  Sax.  buiyrum,  Lat.] 

1 .  An  uncluous  fubflance  made  by  agitating  the  cream  of  milk, 
till  the  oil  feparates  from  the  whey. 

And  he  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had 
dreffed,  and  fet  before  them.  Gen.  xviii.  8. 

2.  Butter  of  antimony.  A  chymical  preparation,  made  by  unit¬ 

ing  the  acid  fpirits  of  fublimate  corrofive  with  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony.  It  is  a  great  cauftick.  Harris. 

3.  Butter  of  tin,  is  made  with  tin  and  fublimate  corrofive.  This 

preparation  continually  emits  fumes.  Harris. 
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confifling  alfo  of  one  leaf,  in  the  center  of  which  rifes  the  poin-  To^BuTter.  v.  a.  [fr01]1  tbe  noun.] 
tal,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  foft  roundifh  fruit,  in  which 
are  inclofed  one  or  two  hard  feeds.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
woods,  in  divers  parts  of  England,  and  is  rarely  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  roots  are  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  and  the 
green  {hoots  are  cut  and  bound  into  bundles,  and  fold  to  the 
butchers,  who  ufe  it  as  befoms  to  fweep  their  blocks ;  from 
whence  it  had  the  name  of  butchers-broom.  Millar. 

Bu'tcherliness.  n.f  [from  butcherly.']  In  a  butcherly  manner. 

Bu'tcherly.  adp.  [from  butcher.]  Cruel;  bloody;  barbarous. 

There  is  a  way,  which,  brought  into  fchools,  would  take  a- 
way  this  butcherly  fear  in  making  of  Latin.  Afcham  s  Schoolm. 

What  ftratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly , 

This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget !  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Bu'tchery.  n.f.  [from  butcher.] 

1.  The  trade  of  a  butcher. 

Yet  this  man,  fo  ignorant  in  modern  butchery ,  has  cut  up  half 
an  hundred  heroes,  and  quartered  five  or  fix  miferable  lovers,  in 
every  tragedy  he  has  written.  P °Pe- 

2.  Murder;  cruelty;  {laughter. 

If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 

Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

The  butchery ,  and  the  breach  of  hofpitality,  is  reprefented  in 
this  fable  under  the  mafk  of  friendfhip.  L’ EJirange. 

Can  he  a  fon  to  foft  remorfe  incite, 

Whom  goals,  and  blood,  and  butchery  delight  ?  Dryden. 

g.  The  place  where  blood  is  fhed. 

This  is  no  place,  this  houfe  is  but  a  butchery  ; 

Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

BUTLER,  n.f.  [bouteiller,  Fr.  boteler,  or  botiller,  old  Englifh, 
from  bottle ;  he  that  is  employed  in  the  care  of  bottling  li- 
quours.]  A  fervant  in  a  family  employed  in  furnifning  the 

Butlers  forget  to  bring  up  their  beer  time  enough.  .  Swift. 

Bu'tlerage.  n.  f.  [from  butler .]  The  duty  upon  wines  im¬ 
ported,  claimed  by  the  king’s  butler. 

Thofe  ordinary  finances  are  cafual.  or  uncertain,  as  be  the 
efeheats,  the  cuftoms,  butler  age,  and  impoft.  Bacon. 

Bu'tlership.  n.f.  [from  butler.]  The  office  of  a  butler. 

Bil'TMENT.  n.f.  [aboutement,Ys.]  That  part  of  the  arch  which 
joins  it  to  the  upright  pier. 

The  fupporters  or  hutments  of  the  faid  arch  cannot  furler  io 
much  violence,  as  in  the  precedent  flat  pofture.  IPotton . 

BUTT.  n.f.  [but,  Fr.] 

The  place  on  which  the  mark  to  be  {hot  at  is  placed. 

He  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  propounds  the  prize; 

The  groom  his  fellow  groom  at  butts  defies. 

And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his  eyes. 

The  point  at  which  the  endeavour  is  directed. 

Be  not  afraid  though  you  do  fee  me  weapon’d  ; 

Here  is  my  journey’s  end  ;  here  is  my  butt. 

The  very  fea-mark  of  my  journey’s  end.  Shakejp.  . 

The  object  of  aim;  the  thing  againft  which  any  attack  is  di- 

The  papifts  were  the  mod  common-place,  and  the  butt 
againft  whom  all  the  arrows  were  diredled.  Clarendon. 

A  man  upon  whom  the  company  break  their  jefts. 
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Dryd. 


Othello. 


To  linear,  or  oil  with  butter. 

’Twas  her  brother,  that,  in  pure  kindnefs  to  his  horfe,  but¬ 
tered  his  hay.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

Words  butter  no  parfnips.  L’ EJirange. 

To  encreafe  the  ftakes  every  throw,  or  every  game  ;  a  cant 
term  among  gamefters. 

It  is  a  fine  fimile  in  one  of  Mr.  Congreve’s  prologues,  which 
compares  a  writer  to  a  buttering  gamefter,  that  {lakes  all  his 
winning  upon  one  call ;  to  that  if  he  lofes  the  laft  throw,  he 
is  fare  to  be  undone.  Addifon.  Freeholder,  N°  40. 

Bu'tterbump.  n.f.  A  fowl;  the  fame  with  bittourn. 
Bu'tterbur.  n.f.  [petafites,  Lat.] 

It  is  a  plant  with  a  flofculous  flower,  confifting  of  many  flo¬ 
rets,  divided  into  many  parts,  fitting  on  the  embryo,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  cylindrical  empalement,  divided  alfo  into  many 
parts ;  the  embryo  becomes  afterwards  a  feed  furnilhed  with 
down,  and  the  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves.  It  is  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  grows  wild  in  great  plenty  by  the  fides  of 
ditches.  _  Millar . 

Bu'tterflower.  n.f.  A  yellow  flower,  with  which  the  fields 
abound  in  the  month  of  May. 

Let  weeds,  inftead  of  butterflow’rs,  appear. 

And  meads,  inftead  of  dailies,  hemlock  bear.  Gay. 

Bu'tterfly.  n.f.  [burceppleje,  Saxon.]  A  beautiful  infedf, 
fo  named  becaufe  it  firft  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  feafon 
for  butter. 

Eftfoons  that  damfel,  by  her  heav’nly  might, 

She  turned  into  a  winged  butterfly. 

In  the  wide  air  to  make  her  wand’ring  flight.  Spenfer . 

Tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies ;  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news.  Shakefp.  King  Lear, 

And  fo  befel,  that  as  he  caft  his  eye 
Among  the  colworts  on  a  butterfly. 

He  faw  falfe  Reynard.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

That  which  feems  to  be  a  powder  upon  the  wings  of  a  but¬ 
terfly,  is  an  innumerable  company  of  extreme  fmall  feathers, 
not  to  be  difeerned  without  a  microfcope.  Grew. 

Bu'tteris.  n.  f.  An  inftrument  of  fteel  fet  in  a  wooden  handle, 
ufed  in  paring  the  foot,  or  cutting  the  hoof  of  a  horfe.  Farr.  D. 
Bu'ttermilk.  n.f.  [from  butter  and  milk.]  The  whey  that  is 
feparated  from  the  cream  when  butter  is  made. 

A  young  man,  who  was  fallen  into  an  ulcerous  confumption, 
devoted  himfelf  to  buttennilk,  by  which  foie  diet  he  recovered. 

Flarvey  on  Confumptions . 
The  feurvy  of  mariners  is  cured  by  acids  ;  as  ripe  fruits,  le¬ 
mons,  oranges,  buttermilk ;  and  alkaline  fpirits  hurt  them. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Bu'tterprint.  n.f.  [from  butter  and  print.]  A  piece  of  carved 
wood,  ufed  to  mark  butter. 

A  butterprint,  in  which  were  engraven  figures  of  all  forts  and 
fizes,  applied  to  the  lump  of  butter,  left  on  it  the  figure.  Locke. 
Bu'ttertooth.  n.f.  [from  butter  and  tooth.]  The  great  broad 
foreteeth. 

Bu'tter woman,  n.f  [from  butter  and  woman.]  A  woman 
that  fells  butter. 

Tongue, 
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Tongue,  I  muft  put  you  into  a  butienvomans  mouth,  and 
buy  mylelf  another  of  Bajazct’s  mute,  if  you  prattle  me  into 
thefc  perils.  Shakefp.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

Bu'tterwort.  n.f.  A  plant;  the  fame  with  fanicle. 
Bu'ttery.  adj.  [from  butter.~\  Having  the  appearance  or  qua¬ 
lities  of  butter. 

Nothing  more  convertible  into  hot  cholerick  humours,  than 
its  buttery  parts.  Harvey  on  Confwnptions. 

I  he  belt  oils,  thickened  by  cold,  have  a  white  colour ;  and 
milk  itfelf  has  its  whitenefs  from  the  cafeous  fibres,  and  its  but¬ 
tery  oil.  Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

Bu't  tery.  n.f.  [from  butter ;  or,  according  to  Skinner ,  from 
bouter ,  Fr.  to  place  or  lay  up.]  The  room  where  provifions  are 
laid  up. 

Go,  firrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery , 

And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one.  Shakefp. 

All  that  need  a  cool  and  frefli  temper,  as  cellars,  pantries, 
and  butteries ,  to  the  north.  Wotton. 

My  guts  ne’er  fuffer’d  from  a  college-cook. 

My  name  ne’er  enter’d  in  a  buttery  book. 

BrampJlori  s  Man  of  Tafl e. 
Bu'ttock.  n.f.  [fuppofed,  by  Skinner,  to  come  from  aboutir, 
hr.  inferted  by  Junius  without  etymology.]  The  rump;  the 
part  near  the  tail. 

It  is  like  a  barber’s  chair  that  fits  all  the  buttocks.  Shakefp. 
Such  as  were  not  able  to  flay  themfelves,  fhould  be  holden 
up  by  others  of  more  flrength,  riding  behind  them  upon  the 
buttocks  of  the  horfe.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Lurks. 

The  tail  cf  a  fox  was  never  made  for  the  buttocks  of  an  ape. 

L' Ef  range' s  Fables. 

BUTTON.  7i.  f.  [bottwn,  W elch  ;  bouton,  Fr.] 

1.  A  catch,  or  final!  ball,  by  which  the  drefs  of  man  is  faflened. 

Pray  you,  undo  this  button.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

I  mention  thofe  ornaments,  becaufe,  of  the  fimplicity  of  the 
fhape,  want  of  ornaments,  buttons ,  loops,  gold  and  filver  lace, 
they  muft  have  been  cheaper  than  ours.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  Any  knob  or  ball  fattened  to  a  fmaller  body. 

We  fattened  to  the  upper  marble  certain  wires,  and  a  button. 

Boyle , 

Fair  from  its  humble  bed  I  rear’d  this  fiow’r. 

Suckled  and  chear’d,  with  air,  and  fun  and  fhow’r; 

Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  fpread. 

Bright  with  the  gilded  button  tipt  its  head.  Pope’s  Dunciad. 

3.  The  bud  of  a  plant. 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  fpring. 

Too  oft  before  their  buttons  bedifclos’d.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 
Bu'tton.  n.  f.  The  fea  urchin,  which  is  a  kind  of  crabfifh  that 
has  prickles  inftead  of  feet.  Ainfworth. 

To  Bu'tton.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  drefs;  to  cloath. 

One  whofe  hard  heart  is  button’d  up  with  fteel.  Shakefp. 
He  gave  his  legs,  arm,  and  breaft,  to  his  ordinary  fervant,  to 
button  and  drefs  him.  Wotton. 

7.  To  fatten  with  buttons. 

Bu'ttonhole.  n.f.  [from  button  and  hole.']  The  loop  in  which 
the  button  of  the  cloaths  is  caught. 

Let  me  take  you  a  buttonhole  lower.  Shakefp.  Love  s Lab.  L, 
I’ll  pleafe  the  maids  of  honour,  if  I  can  ; 

Without  black  velvet  breeches,  what  is  man  ? 

I  will  my  fkill  in  buttonholes  difplay, 

And  brag,  how  oft  Iihift  me  ev’ry  day.  Brpmjl.  M.  ofTaJle. 
BUTTRESS,  n.f  [from  aboutir,  Fr.] 
j .  A  prop ;  a  wall  built  to  fupport  another  wall. 

No  jutting  frize, 

e  Buttrefs ,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird, 

Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle.  Shakefp. 
Fruit  trees,  fet  upon  a  wall  againft  the  fun,  between  elbows 
or  luttrejfes  of  ftone,  ripen  more  than  upon  a  plain  wall  .Bacon, 
But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city  here. 

Which  buttreffes  and  props  but  fcarcely  bear.  Dryden’s  Juv. 

2.  A  prop  ;  a  fupport. 

It  v/ill  concern  us  to  examine  the  force  of  this  plea,  which 
our  adverfaries  are  ftill  fetting  up  againft  us,  as  the  ground  pil¬ 
lar  and  buttrefs  of  the  good  old  caufe  of  nonconformity.  South. 
To  Bu'ttress.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  prop;  to  fupport. 
Bu'twink.  n.f  The  name  of  a  bird.  Diet. 

Butyra'ceous.  adj.  [ butyrum ,  Lat.  butter.]  Having  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  butter. 

Chyle  has  the  fame  principles  as  milk  ;  a  vifeidity  from  the 
cafeous  parts,  and  an  oilinefs  from  the  butyraceous  parts. 

Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

Bu'tyrous.  adj.  [ butyrum ,  Lat.]  Having  the  properties  of 
butter. 

Its  oily  red  part  is  from  the  butyrous  parts  of  chyle.  Floyer. 
BU  XOM,  adj.  [bucyum.  Sax.  from  bujan,  to  bend.  It  ori¬ 
ginally  fignified  obedient ,  as  John  deTrevifa ,  a  clergyman,  tells 
his  patron,  that  he  is  obedient  and  buxom  to  all  his  commands. 
In  an  old  form  of  marriage  ufed  before  the  Reformation,  the 
bride  promifed  to  be  obedient  and  buxom  in  bed  and  at  board ; 
from  which  exprefiion,  not  well  underftood,  its  prefent  mean¬ 
ing  feeins  to  be  derived.] 

1.  Obedient;  obfequious. 


He  did  tread  down,  and  difgrace  all  the  Englifh,  and  fet  up 
and  countenance  the  Irifh  ;  thinking  thereby  to  make  them 
more  tradtable  and  buxom  to  his  government.  Spenfers  Ireland. 
He,  with  broad  fails, 

Winnow’d  the  buxom  air.  Milton. 

2.  Gay  ;  lively  ;  brifk. 

I’m  born 

Again  a  frefh  child  of  the  buxom  morn, 

Heir  of  the  fun’s  firft  beams.  Crafhaw. 

Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a  maying, 

Fill’d  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair, 

bo  buxom ,  blithe,  and  debonnair.  Milton. 

Sturdy  fwains. 

In  clean  array,  for  ruftick  dance  prepare, 

Mixt  with  the  buxom  damfels,  hand  in  hand. 

They  frifk  and  bound.  Philips. 

3.  Wanton  ;  jolly. 

Almighty  Jove  defeends,  and  pours 
Into  his  buxom  bride  his  fruitful  fhow’rs.  Dryden’s  Virgil. 

She  feign’d  the  rites  of  Bacchus  !  cry’d  aloud, 

And  to  the  buxom  god  the  virgin  vow’d.  Dryden’s  /Eneid. 
Bu'xomly.  adv.  [from  buxom.]  Wantonly;  amoroufly. 
Bu'xomness.  n.J\  [from  buxom.']  Wantonnefs  ;  amoroufnefs. 
To  BUY.  v.  a.  preter.  I  bought ;  I  have  bought,  [bicgean,  Sax.] 

1.  To  purchafe;  to  acquire  by  paying  a  price;  to  obtain  for 
money,  or  fomething  equivalent ;  to  gain  by  fale,  not  gift  or 
theft. 

They  muft  buy  up  no  corn  growing  within  twelve  miles 
of  Geneva,  that  fo  the  filling  of  their  magazines  may  not  pre¬ 
judice  their  market.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

2.  To  procure  fome  advantage  by  fomething  that  deferves  it,  or 
at  fome  price. 

I  have  bought 

Golden  opinions  from  all  forts  of  people.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 
Pent  to  linger 

But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 

Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word.  Shakefp.  Coriol. 

Pleafure  with  praife,  and  danger  they  would  buy , 

And  with  a  foe  that  would  not  only  fly.  Denham. 

3.  To  manage  by  money. 

You,  and  all  the  kings  of  chriftendom. 

Are  led  fo  grofsly  by  this  meddling  prieft. 

Dreading  the  curfe  that  money  may  buy  out.  Shakefp.  K.  J. 
What  pitiful  things  are  power,  rhetorick,  or  riches,  when 
they  would  terrify,  diffuade,  or  buy  off  confcience  ?  South. 

To  Buy.  v.  n.  To  treat  about  a  purchafe. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  fell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with 
you,  and  fo  following.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Bu'yer.  n.f  [from  to  buy.']  He  that  buys;  a  purchafer. 

When  a  piece  of  art  is  fet  before  us,  let  the  firft  caution  be, 
not  to  afk  who  made  it,  left  the  fame  of  the  authour  do  capti¬ 
vate  the  fancy  of  the  buyer.  Wotton’ s  Architecture. 

To  BUZZ.  v.  n.  [ bizzen ,  Teut.  to  growl.  Junius.] 

1.  To  hum  ;  to  make  a  noife  like  bees,  flies,  or  wafps. 

And  all  the  chamber  filled  was  with  flies, 

Which  buzzed  all  about,  and  made  fuch  found. 

That  they  encumber’d  all  men’s  ears  and  eyes, 

Like  many  fwarms  of  bees  affembled  round.  Fairy  SjK  b.  ii. 

There  be  more  wafps,  that  buzz  about  his  nofe. 

Will  make  this  fting  the  fooner.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Herewith  arofe  a  buzzing  noife  among  them,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  ruftling  found  of  the  fea  afar  off.  Hayward . 

For  ftill  the  flowers  ready  ftand, 

One  buzzes  round  about, 

One  lights,  one  taftes,  gets  in,  gets  out.  Suckling. 

What  though  no  bees  around  your  cradle  flew, 

Nor  on  your  lips  diftill’d  their  golden  dew; 

Yet  have  we  oft’  difeover’d,  in  their  ftead, 

A  fwarm  of  drones  that  buzz’d  about  your  head.  Pope. 
We  join,  like  flies  and  wafps,  in  buzzing  about  wit.  Swift. 

2.  To  whifper;  to  prate. 

There  is  fuch  confufion  in  my  pow’rs. 

As  after  fome  oration  fairly  fpoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  multitude.  Shakefp.  Merck,  of  Venice . 
To  Buzz.  v.  a.  To  whifper ;  to  fpread  fecretly. 

Where  doth  the  world  thruft  forth  a  vanity. 

That  is  not  quickly  buzz’d  into  his  ears  ?  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 

I  will  buzz  abroad  fuch  prophecies, 

That  Edward  Ihall  be  fearful  of  his  life.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI- 
Did  you  not  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  feparation 

Between  the  king  and  Catherine  ?  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 
They  might  Zwzzand  whifper  it  one  to  another,  and,  tacite- 
ly  withdrawing  from  the  prefence  of  the  apoftles,  they  then  lift 
their  voices,  and  noife  it  about  the  city.  Bentley. 

Buzz.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Ahum;  a  whifper;  a  talk. 

The  hive  of  a  city  or  kingdom,  is  in  belt  condition,  when 
there  is  leaft  noife  or  buzz  in  it.  Bacon  s  Apophthegms. 

Where  I  found  the  whole  outward  room  in  a  buzz  of  poli¬ 
ticks.  Addifon.  Spectator ,  N°  403* 

5  Buzzard. 


Bu'zza^d.  n.f  [bufard,  Fr.] 

1.  A  degenerate  or  mean  fpedes  of  hawk. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  fhould  be  mawl’d, 

While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty.  Sbakefp.  R.  III. 

The  noble  buzzard  ever  pleas’d  me  bell ; 

Of  fmall  renown,  ’tis  true:  for,  not  to  lie, 

We  call  him  but  a  hawk  by  courtefy  .  Dryden  s  Hind  and  P . 

2.  A  blockhead  ;  a  dunce. 

Thofe  blind  buzzards ,  who,  in  late  years,  of  wilful  malici- 
oufncfs,  would  neither  learn  themfelves,  nor  could  teach  others 
any  thing  at  all.  Afchams  Schoolmajler. 

Bu'zzkR.  n.f.  [from  buzzd]  A  fecret  whifperer. 

Her  brother  is  in  fecret  come  from  France, 

And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infeft  his  ear 
With  petulant  fpeeches  of  his  father’s  death.  Shah.  Hamlet. 
BY.  prep,  [bi,  bij,  Saxon.] 

1 .  It  notes  the  agent. 

The  Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  Launcelot.  Shah.  Hen.  VI. 
The  grammar  of  a  language  is  fometimes  to  be  carefully  flu- 
died  by  a  grown  man.  Locke . 

2.  It  notes  the  inftrument,  and  is  always  ufed  after  a  verb  neuter, 
where  with  would  be  put  after  an  active  ;  as,  he  was  killed  with 
a  fword  ;  he  died  by  a  fword. 

But  by  Pelides’  arms  when  He£lor  fell. 

He  chofe  Tineas,  and  he  chofe  as  weil.  Dryden,  Mn.v i. 

3.  It  notes  the  caufe  of  any  event. 

This  fight  had  the  more  weight  with  him,  as  by  good  luck 
not  above  two  of  that  venerable  body  were  fallen  afleep. 

Addijon.  Freeholder. 

4.  It  notes  the  means  by  which  any  thing  is  performed. 

You  mull  think,  if  we  give  you  any  thing,  we  hope  to  gain 
by  you  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Happier  !  had  it  fuffic’d  him  to  have  known 
Good  by  ltfelf,  and  evil  not  at  all.  Parad.  Lojl ,  b.  xi.  1.  8 Q . 
The  heart  knows  that  by  itfelf,  which  nothing  in  the  world 
befides  can  give  it  any  knowledge  of.  _  South. 

We  obtain  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  proportions,  by 
fenfation  and  reflection.  IVatts  s  Logick. 

5.  It  fhews  the  manner  of  an  action. 

I  have  not  patience;  fhg  cbnfumes  the  time 
In  idle  talk,  and  owns  her  falfe  belief : 

Seize  her  by  force,  and  bear  her  hence  unheard. 

Dryden  s  Don  Stbafian . 

Bv  chance,  within  a  neighbouring  brook, 

He  faw  his  branching  horils,  and  alter’d  look.  Addifon. 

6.  It  has  a  fignilication,  noting  the  method  in  which  any  fuccef- 
five  adlion  is  performed,  with  regard  to  time  or  quantity. 

The  befl  for  you;  is  to  re-examine  the  caufe,  and  to  try  it 
even  point  by  point,  argument  by  argument,  with  all  the  exaft- 
nefs  you  can.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

We  are  not  to  flay  all  together;  but  to  come  by  him  where 
he  Hands,  by  ones,  by  twos,  and  by  threes.  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus. 

He  calleth  them  forth  by  ohe,  and  by  one,  by  the  name,  as  he 
pleafeth,  though  feldom  the  order  be  inverted.  Bacon. 

The  captains  were  obliged  to  break  that  piece  of  ordnance, 
and  fo  by  pieces  to  carry  it  away,  that  the  enemy  fhould  not  get 
fo  great  a  fpoil.  Knolles's  Riflary  of  the- Turks. 

Common  prudence  would  direft  me  to  take  them  all  out, 
and  examine  them  one  by  one.  Boyle. 

Others  will  foon  take  pattern  and  encouragement  by  your 
building  ;  and  fo  houfe  by  houfe,  Hreet  by  flreet,  there  will  at 
lafl  be  rinifhed  a  magnificent  city.  Sprat. 

Explor’d  her,  limb  by  limb,  and  fear’d  to  find 
So  rude  a  gripe  had  left  a  livid  mark  behind.  Dryden' s  Fab. 

Thus  year  by  year  they  pafs,  and  day  by  day, 

Till  once,  ’twas  on  the  morn  of  chearful  May, 

The  young  ./Emilia - -  _  Dryden' s  Fab. 

I’ll  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  god  like  father, 

Tranfplanting  one  by  one  into  my  life; .  5 

His  bright  perfections,  till  I  fhine  like  him.  Addifon  s  Cato, 
Let  th<T blows  be  by  paufes  laid  on.  Locke, 

n.  It  notes  the  quantity  had  at  one  time. 

Bullion  will  fell  by  the  ounce  for  fix  killings  and  fivepence 
unclipped  money.  .  Lode. 

What  we  take  daily  by  pounds,  is  at  leafl  of  as  much  impor¬ 
tance  as  of  what  we  take  feldom,  and  only  by  grains  and  fpoon- 
fuls.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments ,  Preface. 

The  North,  by  myriads,  pours  her  mighty  fons  j 
Great  nurfe  of  Goths,  of  Alans,  and  of  Huns.  Popes 

8.  At,  or  in  ;  noting  place. 

We  fee  the  great  efFeCts  of  battles  by  fea ;  the  battle  or  Ac- 
tium  decided  the  empire  of  the  world.  Bacon's  Effays . 

Arms,  and  the  man,  I  fing,  who,  forc’d  by  fate, 

Expell’d,  and  exil’d,  left  the  Trojan  fhore;  _ 

Long  labours  both  by  fea  and  land  he  bore.  Dryden  s  An. 

I  would  have  fought  by  land,  where  I  was  ftronger . 

You  hinder’d  it ;  yet,  when  I  fought  at  fea, 

Forfook  me  fighting.  Dryden  s  All  for  LoJe. 

9.  According  to;  noting permiflion.  , 

It  is  lawful,  both  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  and  >y 

the  law  divine,  which  is  the  perfection  of  the  other  two. 

Bacon's  Holy  U  ar. 


10.  According  to;  noting  proof. 

The  prelent,  or  like,  fyflem  of  the  world  cannot  poffibly 
have  been  eternal,  by  the  firfi  propofition;  and,  without  GoJ, 
it  could  not  naturally,  nor  fortuitoufly,  emerge  out  of  a  chaos, 
by  the  third  propofition.  Bentley. 

The  faculty,  or  defire,  being  infinite,  by  the  preceding 
propofition,  may  contain,  or  receive  both  thefe.  Cheyne. 

11.  After;  according  to  ;  noting  imitation  or  conformity. 

The  gofpel  gives  us  fuch  laws,  as  every  man,  that  under- 

flands  himlelf,  would  chule  to  live  by.  Tiliotfon. 

In  the  dtvifions  I  have  made,  I  have  endeavoured,  the  befl  I 
could,  to  govern  myfclf  by  the  diverftty  or  matter.  Locke . 

This  fhip,  by  good  luck,  fell  into  their  hands  at  lafl,  and 
ferved  as  a  model  to  build  others  by.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

i.2.  From;  noting  judgment  or  token. 

Thus,  by  the  mufick,  we  may  know,  ') 

When  noble  wits  a  hunting  go,  r  _ 

Through  groves  that  on  Parnaffus  grow.  3  "  alter. 

By  what  he  has  done,  before  the  war  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  we  may  expeCt  what  he  will  do  after  a  peace.  Dryden. 
The  fon  of  Hercules  he  juflly  feems, 

By  his  broad  fhoulders  and  gigantick  limbs.  Dryden. 

Who’s  that  flrartger  ?  By  his  warlike  port. 

His  fierce  demeanour,  and  ereCled  look, 

He’s  of  no  vulgar  note.  Dryden  s  All  for  Love. 

Judge  the  event 

By  what  has  pafs’d.  Dryden' s  Spanifh  Friar. 

The  puniflhment  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  the  greatnefs  or 
fmallnefs  of  the  matter,  but  by  the  oppefition  it  carries,  and 
Hands  in,  to  that  refpeCl  and  fubniiffion  that  is  due  to  the  fa¬ 
ther.  Locke 

By  your  defeription  of  the  town,  I  imagine  it  to  lie  under 
fome  great  enchantment.  Pope  s  Letters . 

By  what  I  have  always  heard  and  read,  I  take  the  Hrength 
of  a  nation —  _  Swift. 

13.  It  notes  the  fum  of  the  difference  between  two  things  com¬ 
pared. 

Meantime  fhe  Hands  provided  of  a  Laius, 

More  young  and  vigorous  too  by  twenty  fprings.  Dryden. 
Her  brother  Rivers, 

Ere  this,  lies  flrorter  by  the  head  at  Pomfret. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

By  giving  the  denomination  to  lefs  quantities  of  filver  by  one 
twentieth,  you  take  from  them  their  due.  Locke. 

14.  It  notes  co-operation,  or  cohabitation. 

By  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth.  Sbakefp.  Hen.  VI. 
13.  For;  noting  continuance  of  time.  Thisfenfe  is  not  now  in 
ufe. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
from  the  Moors ;  having  been  in  poffeffion  thereof  by  the  fpace 
of  feven  hundred  years.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

16.  As  foon  as ;  not  later  than ;  noting  time. 

By  this,  the  fons  of  Conilantine  which  fled, 

Ambrife  and  Uther,  did  ripe  years  attain.  Fairy  JF  b.  ii. 

Hector,  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  fun, 

Will,  with  a  trumpet,  ’twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 

Tomorrow  morning  call  fome  knight  to  arms. 

ShakeJ'p.  Troilus  and  Creffida . 
He  err’d  not ;  for,  by  this,  the  heav’nly  bands 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jafper  lighted  now 
In  parad ife.  Ivhlton  s  Paradife  Left ,  b.x.  1.  2cS« 

Thefe  have  their  courfe  to  finifh  round  the  earth 
By  morrow  ev’ning.  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iv.  h  662. 

The  angelick  guards  afeended,  mute  and  fad 
For  man:  for,  of  his  Hate  by  this  they  knew.  Par.  L.  b.  X. 
By  that  time  a  fiege  is  carried  on  two  or  three  days,  I  am  al¬ 
together  loH  and  bewildered  in  it.  Addifon.  Spebi.  N°  1  65. 
By  this  time,  the  very  foundation  was  removed.  Szvift. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  from  the  building  of 
Rome,  the  tribunes  proceeded  fo  far,  as  to  accufe  and  fine  the 
confuls.  Swift. 

17.  Befide;  noting  paffage. 

Many  beautiful  places  Handing  along  the  fea-fhore,  make 
the  town  appear  much  longer  than  it  is,  to  thofe  that  fail  by  it. 

Addifon  on  Italy. 

18.  Befide  ;  near  to;  in  prefence;  noting  proximity  of  place. 

So  thou  may’H  fay,  the  king  lies  by  a  beggar,  if  a  beggar 

dwell  near  him  ;  or  the  church  Hands  by  thy  tabour,  if  thy  ta- 
bour  Hand  by  the  church.  Sbakefp.  Twelfth  Night . 

Here  he  comes  himfelf ; 

If  he  be  worth  any  man’s  good  voice,  ^  ? 

That  good  man  fit  down  by  him.  Ben.  johnfon  s  Catiline. 

A  fpacious  plain,  whereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue :  by  fome,  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xi.  /.  557- 
Stay  by  me  ;  thou  art  rcfolute  and  juithful ; 

I  have  employment  worthy  Of  thy  arm.  Dryden  s  D.  Sebaf. 
iq.  Before  himfelf  herfef,  ox  themfelves,  it  notes  theabfence  of  all 
others. 

Sitting  in  fome  place,  by  himfelf,  let  him  tranflate  into  Kn- 
glifh  his  former  leflbn.  Afchams  Schoolmajler 

Splyman  refolved  to  affault  the  breach,  after  he  had,  by  him - 
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ffl,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  walked  up  and  down  in  his  tent. 

Knolles’s  FUJI.  of  the  Turks. 
I  know  not  whether  he  will  annex  his  difeourfe  to  his  appen¬ 
dix,  or  publiih  it  byitfelf  or  at  all.  Boyle's  Spring  of  the  Air. 

He  will  imagine,  that  the  king,  and  his  minifters,  fat  down, 
and  made  them  by  tbenjelves ,  and  then  lent  them  to  their  al¬ 
lies,  to  fign.  ^  Svjijh 

More  picas  d  to  keep  it,  till  their  friends  could  come, 

1  hen  eat  the  fweeetelt  by  themjelves  at  home.  Pope . 

20.  It  is  the  Col  cm  n  form  of  fwcaring. 

His  godhead  I  invoke,  by  him  I  fwear.  Dryden’s  Fab. 

21.  At  hand. 

He  kept  then  fome  of  the  fpirit  by  him,  to  verify  what  he 
believes.  Boyle. 

The  merchant  is  not  forced  to  keep  fo  much  money  by  him, 
as  in  other  places,  where  they  have  not  fuch  a  fupply.  Locke. 

22.  It  is  ufed  in  forms  of  adjuring,  or  obtefting. 

Which,  O  !  avert  by  yon  etherial  light, 

Which  l  have  loft  for  this  eternal  night ; 

Or  if,  by  dearer  ties,  you  may  be  won. 

By  your  dead  ftre,  and  by  your  living  fon.  Dryden’s  LEn. 

Now  by  your  joys  on  earth,  your  hopes  in  beav’n, 

O  fpare  this  great,  this  good,  this  aged  king  !  Dryden. 
O,  cruel  youth  ! 

By  all  the  pain  that  wrings  my  tortur’d  foul ! 

By  all  the  dear  deceitful  hopes  you  gave  me, 

O,  ceafe !  at  leaft,  once  more  delude  my  forrows. 

Smith's  Phadrus  and  Hippolita. 

23.  It  fignifies  fpecification  and  particularity. 

Upbraiding  heav’n,  from  whence  his  lineage  came. 

And  cruel  calls  the  geds,  and  cruel  thee,  by  name.  Dryden. 

24.  By  proxy  of ;  noting  fubftitution. 

The  gods  were  faid  to  ft  aft  with  Ethiopians ;  that  is,  they 
were  prefent  with  them  by  their  ftatues.  Broome ,  notes  on  Odyjf. 

25.  In  the  fame  direction  with. 

They  are  alio  ftriated,  or  furrowed,  by  the  length,  and  the 
fides  curioufly  punched,  or  pricked.  Grew. 

By.  adv. 

1..  Neaf  ;  at  a  fmall  diftance. 

And  in  it  lies,  the  god  of  deep ; 

And,  fnorting  by, 

We  may  defery 

The.  monfters  of  the  deep.  Dryden’s  Albion. 

2.  Befide ;  palling. 

I  did  hear 

The  galloping  of  horfe.  Who  was’t  came  by  f 

Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

3.  In  prefence. 

The  lame  words  in  my  lady  Philoclea’s  mouth,  as  from  one 
woman  to  another,  fo  as  there  was  no  other  body  by,  might 
have  had  a  better  grace.  Sidney. 

I’ll  not  be  by,  the  while,  my  lieges,  farewel : 

What  will  become  hereof,  there’s  none  can  tell. 

Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

There  while  I  ling,  if  gentle  youth  be  by. 

That  tunes  my  lute,  and  winds  the  firings  fo  high.  Waller. 

Pris’ners  and  witnefles  were  waiting  be-, 

Thefe  had  been  taught  to  fwear,  and  thofe  to  die. 

Rofcommon. 

You  have  put  a  principle  into  him,  which  will  influence  his 
actions,  when  you  are  not  by.  Locke. 

By  and  by.  In  a  fhort  time. 

He  overtook  Amphialus,  who  had  been  fluid  here,  and  by  and 
by  called  him  to  light  with  him.  Sidney. 

The  noble  knight  alighted  by  and  by. 

From  lofty  fteed,  and  bad  the  lady  ftay. 

To  fee  what  end  of  light  fliould  him  befall  that  day. 

Spenfer’s  Fairy  Afueen,  b.  i.  cant.  viii.  Jlanz.  2. 
In  the  temple,  by  and  by,  with  us, 

Thefe  couples  fhall  eternally  be  knit. 

Shakefp.  Midfummer’s  Night’s  Dream. 
O  how  this  fpring  of  love  refembleth 
Th’  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 

Which  now  Ihews  all  the  beauty  of  the  fun. 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Now  a  fcnfible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  prefently  a  bead. 

Shakefp.  Othello. 

By.  n.f.  [from  the  prepofition.]  Something  not  the  diredt  and 
immediate  objedt  of  regard. 

In  this  inftance,  there  is,  upon  the  by,  to  be  noted,  the  perco¬ 
lation  of  the  verjuice  through  the  wood. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  79. 
This  wolf  was  forced  to  make  bold,  ever  and  anon,  with  a 
Iheep  in  private,  by  the  by.  L'Eflrange. 

Hence  we  may  underftand,  to  add  that  upon  the  by,  that°  it 
is  not  neceflary.  Boyle. 

So,  while  my  lov’d  revenge  is  full  and  high. 

I’ll  give  you  back  your  kingdom  by  the  by. 

Dryden  s  ConqucJI  of  Granada. 
By,  in  compofttion,  implies  fomething  out  of  the  diredt  way ; 
and,  confequently,  fome  obfeurity,  as  a  by-road  ;  fomething 
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irregular,  2s  a  by-end-,  or  fomething  collateral,  as  a  by -corner  n- 
ment  \  or  private,  as  a  by-law.  I  his  compofttion  is  ufed  at 
^  pleafure,  and  will  be  underftood  by  the  examples  following. 

B  \  -  coffeehouse,  n.  f  A  cofteehoufe  in  an  obfeure  place. 

I  afterwaids  entered  a  by-coffeehoufe,  that  flood  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  i  met  with  a  nonjuror. 

n  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  403. 

'.-concernment,  n.f.  An  affair  which  is  not  the  mainbu- 
nefs. 

Our  plays,  beftdes  the  main  defign,  have  under-plots,  or  by- 
concernments,  or  lefs  conftderable  perfons  and  intrigues,  which 
are  earned  on  with  the  motion  of  the  main  plot. 

t,  Dryden  on  Dramatick  Poetry. 

By-dependence,  n.f.  An  appendage;  fomething  accidentally- 
depending  on  another. 

Thefe, 

And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
I  know  not  how  much  more,  fhould  be  demanded  ; 

And  all  the  other  by-dependences , 

From  chance  to  chance.  Shakefp.  Cymbdine. 

By-design,  n.  f.  An  incidental  purpofe. 

And  if  fhe  mifs  the  moufe-trap  lines. 

They’ll  ferve  for  other  by-deftgns. 

And  make  an  artift  underftand. 

To  copy  out  her  feal  or  hand  ; 

Or  find  void  places  in  the  paper, 

To  Ideal  in  fomething  to  entrap  her.  Hiidibras,  p.  iii.  c.  iii. 

By-end.  n.f.  Private  intereft ;  fecret  advantage. 

All  people  that  worfhip  for  fear,  profit,  or  fome  other  by- 
end,  fail  within  the  intendement  of  this  fable.  L’E tirade 

By-gone.  adj.  [a  Scotch  word,]  Paft.  ‘ 

Tell  him,  you’re  fure 
All  in  Bohemia’s  well :  this  fatisfadtion 
The  by-gone  day  proclaim’d.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

As  we  have  a  conceit  of  motion  coming,  as  well  as  by  cone  ■ 
fo  have  we  of  time,  which  dependeth  thereupon. 

Grew' s  Cofmologia  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  iii. 

B\-interest.^  n.f.  Intereft  diftindt  from  that  of  the  publick. 
Various  fadrions  and  parties,  all  aiming  at  by-interejl ,  with- 
out  any  fincere  regard  to  the  publick  good.  Atterbury 

By-law.  n.f. 

By-laws  are, orders  made  in  court-leets,  or  court-barons,  by 
common  aflent,  for  the  good  of  thofe  that  make  them,  farther 
than  the  pubiick  law  binds.  Cowel 

There  was  alfo  a  law,  to  reftrain  the  by-laws  and  ordinances 
of  corporations.  Bacon’s  Henry  VIL 

In  the  beginning  of  this  record  is  inferted  the  law  or  inftitu- 
tion  ;  to  wnich  are  added  two  by-laws,  as  a  comment  upon  the 
general  law.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  608. 

By-matter,  n.f.  Something  incidental. 

I  knew  one,  that,  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he  would  put  that 
which  was  molt  material  into  the  poftfeript,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
by-matter.  Bacon's  Ejfays,  N°  23. 

By-name.  n.f.  A  nickname ;  name  of  reproach,  or  acciden¬ 
tal  appellation. 

Robert,  eldeft  fon  to  the  Conquerour,  ufed  fhort  hofe,  and 
thereupon  was  by-named  Court-hofe,  and  fhewed  firft  the  ufe  of 
them  to  the  Fnglilh.  Camden's  Re?nains. 

By-past.  adj.  Paft;  a  term  of  the  Scotch  dialed!. 

V^ars,  peftilences,  and  difeafes,  have  not  been  fewer  for  thefe 
three  hundred  years  by-pajl,  than  ever  they  have  beenfince  we 
have  had  records.  _  Cheyne's  Philofophical  Principles. 

By-path,  n.f  A  private  or  obfeure  path. 

Heav’n  knows,  my  fon, 

By  what  by-paths ,  and  indiredt  crooked  ways, 

I  got  this  crown.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

By-respect,  n.f.  Private  end  or  view. 

It  may  be,  that  fome,  upon  by-refpedis,  find  fomewhat  friend¬ 
ly  ufage  in  ufance,  at  fome  of  their  hands. 

Carew’s  Survey  of  Corxwal. 
The  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  next  under  the  king,  have  the 
government  of  the  church  :  be  not  you  the  mean  to  prefer  any 
to  thofe  places,  for  any  by-refpefts ,  but  only  for  their  learning, 
gravity,  and  worth.  Bacon's  Advice  to  VillicrL 

Auguftus,  who  was  not  altogether  fo  good  as  he  was  wife, 
had  fome  by-refpetts  in  the  enacting  of  this  law ;  for  to  do  any 
thing  for  nothing,  was  not  his  maxim. 

Dryden  s  Juvenal,  Dedication. 

By-ROAD.  n.f.  An  obfeure  unfrequented  path. 

Through  flipp’ry  by-rcads,  dark  and  deep, 

They  often  climb,  and  often  creep.  Swift. 

By-room.  n.f.  A  private  room  within  another. 

I  pr’ythee,  do  thou  ftand  in  fome  by-room ,  while  I  queftion 
my  puny  drawer  to  what  end  he  gave  the  fugar. 

Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

By-speech,  n.f  An  incidental  or  cafual  Ipeech,  not  diredtly 
relating  to  the  point. 

When  they  come  to  allege  what  word  and  what  law  they 
meant,  their  common  ordinary  pradtice  is  to  quote  by-fpeeches 
in  fome  hiftorical  narration  or  other,  and  to  ufe  them  as  if  they 
were  written  in  molt  exadt  form  of  law.  Hooker,  b.  iii.  §  4. 

By-si ander.  n.f  A  looker  one;  one  unconcerned. 
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She  broke'her  feathers  againft  the  frame  of  the  picture,  and, 
falling  to  the  ground  upon  it,  was  taken  up  by  the  by-jlanders. 

L'Ejlrange's  Fables. 

The  by-jlanders  afked  him,  why  he  ran  away,  his  bread  being 
weight?  That  was  more  than  I  knew,  fays  he.  Locke. 

By-street.  n.  f.  An  obfcure  ftreet. 

The  broker  here  his  fpacious  beaver  wears, 

Upon  his  brow  fit  jealoufies  and  cares  ; 

Bent  on  fome  mortgage,  t,o  avoid  reproach. 

He  feeks  by-Jlreets ,  and  faves  th’  expenfive  coach. 

Gay's  Trivia. 

By- view.  a.  f.  Private  felf-interefted  purpofe. 

No  by-views  of  his  oWn  (hall  millead  him.  Atterbury. 

By-walk.  n.f.  A  private  walk;  not  the  main  road. 

All  which  he  moves  afterwards  in  by-walks ,  or  under-plots, 
as  diverfions  to  the  main  defign,  left  it  fhould  grow  tedious; 
though  they  are.ftill  naturally  joined.  Dryden. 

The  chief  avenue  ought  to  be  the  moll  ample  and  noble ; 
but  there  fhould  be  by-walks ,  to  retire  into  fometimes,  for  eafe 
and  refrefhmcnt.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyffey. 

By  -way.  n.  f  A  private  and  obfcure  way. 

Night  Healths  are  commonly  driven  in  by-ways,  and  by  blind 
fords,  unufed  of  any  but  fuch  like.  Spenfer  on  Ireland \ 

Other  by-wa  s  he  himfelf  betook, 

Where  never  foot  of  living  wight  did  tread. 

Spenfer' s  Fairy  £heeen,  b.  i.  cant.  vW.Jlanz.  50. 

Wholly  abftain,  or  wed  :  thy  beauteous  Lord 
Allows  thee  choice  of  paths  ;  take  no  by-zvaj  r, 

But  gladly  welcome  what  he  doth  afford  ; 

Not  grudging  that  thy  luft  hath  bounds  and  flays.  Herbert. 
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A  fervant,  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  in  want,  and  no  other 
apparent  caufe  of  efleem,  is  commonly  thought  but  a  by-way  to 
clofe  corruption.  Bacon's  EJfays ,  N°  1 1 . 

This  is  wonderfully  diverting  to  the  undcrflanding,  thus  to 
receive  a  precept,  that  enters,  as  it  were,  through  a  by-way ,  and 
to  apprehend  an  idea  that  draws  a  whole  train  after  it. 

AddiJ'on's  Effay  on  tbeGeorgicks. 

By-west.  Weflward;  to  the  weft  of. 

Whereupon  grew  that  by-word,  ufed  bythelrifh,  that  they 
dwelt  by-wcjl  the  law,  which  dwelt  beyond  the  river  of  the 
Barrow.  Sir  "John  Davies  on  Ireland. 

By-word.  n.  f.  A  faying ;  a  proverb. 

Duke  of  York,  be  king  ; 

And  bafhful  Henry  be  depofed ;  whofe  cowardice 

Hath  made  us  by-words  to  our  enemies. 

Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 

I  knew  a  wife  man,  that  had  it  for  a  by-word ,  when  he  faw 
men  haften  to  a  conclufion,  Stay  a  little,  that  we  may  make  an, 
end  the  fooncr.  Bacon's  E/ays,  N°  26. 

We  are  become  a  by-word  among  the  nations  for  our  ridi¬ 
culous  feuds  and  animofities.  Addifon's  Freeholder ,  N°  5 o: 

It  will  be  his  lot  often,  to  look  Angular,  in  loofe  and  licen¬ 
tious  times,  and  to  become  a  by-word  and  a  reproach,  on  that 
account,  among  the  men  of  wit  and  pleafure.  Atterbury. 

By'ass.  n.f.  See  Bias. 

Every  inordinate  luft  is  a  falfe  byafs  upon  men’s  underftand- 
ings,  which  naturally  draws  towards  atheifm.  Tillotfon. 

Bye,  Bee,  come  immediately  from  the  Saxoji,  by,  bying,  i.  e.  a 
dwelling.  Gibfon's  Gamdent 

By'zantine.  See  Bizantine* 
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To  Caba  l 


f  The  third  letter  of  the  alphabet,  has  two  founds ; 
one  like-  kr  as,  call',  clock,  craft ,  coal,  companion ,  cu¬ 
neiform  ;  the  other  as  s,  as,  Cafar ,  deflation1, ;  cinder. 
It  founds  like  k  before  a ,  o ,  w,  or  a  confonant  ;  and 
like  s,  before  f,  i,  and  y. 

Cab.  n.f.  [^p.j  A  Hebrew  meafure,  containing  about  three 
pints  Engliih,  or  the  eighteenth  part  of  the  ephah. 

CABA'L  n.f.  [cab ale,  Fr.  FfTHpy  tradition.] 

1.  T  he  fecret  fcience  of  the  Hebrew  rabbins. 

2.  A  body  of  men  United  in  fome  clofe  defign.  A  cabal  differs 
from  a  party ,  as  few  from  many. 

She  often  interpofed  her  royal  authority,  to  break  th <?  cabals 
which  were  forming  againft  her  firff  minifters.  Addifon. 

3.  Intrigue. 

When  each,  by  curs’d  cabals  of  women,  ffrove. 

To  draw  th’  indulgent  king  to  partial  love.  Dryden  s  Aureng. 

v.  n.  [cabaler,  Fr.]  To  form  clofe  intrigues ;  to 
intrigue ;  to  unite  in  fmall  parties. 

His  mournful  friends,  fummon’d  to  take  their  leaves. 

Are  throng’d  about  his  couch,  and  fit  in  council : 

What  thofe  caballing  captains  may  defign, 

I  muff  prevent,  by  being  firff  in  action.  Dryden’s  D.  Sebajl. 

Ca'balist.  n.f.  [from  cabal.]  One  fkilled  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Hebrews. 

Then  Jove  thus  fpake  :  With  care  and  pain 
W e  form’d  this  name,  renown’d  in  rhime. 

Not  thine,  immortal  Neufgermain ! 

Coft  ffudious  cabalifls  more  time.  Swift: 

Caballi'stical.  J  adj.  [from  cabal.']  Something  that  has  an 

Caballi'stick.  5  occult  meaning. 

The  letters  are  caballiflical ,  and  carry  more  in  them  than  it  is 
proper  for  the  world  to  be  acquainted  with.  Addifon.  Sped!. 

He  taught  him  to  repeat  two  caballiflick  words,  in  pronoun¬ 
cing  of  which  the  whole  fecret  confifted.  Spedlator,  N°  578. 

Caba'ller.  n.f.  [from  cabal.]  He  that  engages  in  clofe  de- 
figns ;  an  intriguer. 

Factious  and  rich,  bold  at  the  council  board,  } 

But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  fhun’d  the  fword  ; 

A  clofe  caballcr ,  and  tongue-valiant  lord. 

Caba'lline.  adj.  [caballinus,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  horfe ;  as, 
caballine  aloes,  or  horfe  aloes. 

CA'BARET.  n.f.  [French.]  A  tavern. 

Suppofe  this  fervant  paffing  by  fome  cabaret ,  or  tennis-court, 
where  his  comrades  were  drinking  or  playing,  fhould  ffay  with 
them,  and  drink  or  play  away  his  money. 

Bramhall  againf  Hobbes. 

CA/BBAGE.  n.  f.  [cabus,  Fr.  braffca ,  Lat  ]  A  plant. 

The  leaves  are  large,  flefhy,  and  of  a  glaucous  colour  ;  the 
flowers  confift  of  four  leaves,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long  ta¬ 
per  pods,  containing  feveral  round  acrid  feeds.  The  fpecies 
are,  1.  The  common  white  cabbage.  2.  The  red  cabbage.  3. 
The  Ruffian  cabbage.  4.  The  flat-fided  cabbage.  5.  The  fu- 
gar  loaf  cabbage.  6,  The  early  Batterfea  cabbage.  7.  The 
white  Savoy  cabbage.  8.  The  green  Savoy  cabbage.  9.  The 
boorcole.  10.  The  green  broccoli.  11.  The  Italian  broccoli. 
12.  The  turnep-rooted  cabbage.  13.  The  cauliflower.  14. 
The  turnep  cabbage.  15.  Curled  colewort.  16.  The  mufk 
cabbage.  17.  Branching  tree  cabbage,  from  the  fea  coaft.  18. 
Brown  broccoli.  19.  Common  colewort.  20.  Perennial  Al¬ 
pine  colewort.  2,  r.  Perfoliated  wild  cabbage ,  with  a  white 
flower.  22.  Perfoliated  cabbage ,  with  a  purple  flower.  The 
common  white,  red,  flat,  and  long-fided  cabbages ,  are  chiefly 
cultivated  for  winter  ufe ;  the  feeds  of  which  muff  be  fown  in 
the  middle  of  March,  in  beds  of  good  frefh  earth.  The  Ruf¬ 
fian  cabbage  was  formerly  in  much  greater  efteem  than  at  pre¬ 
lent,  and  is  rarely  brought  to  the  market.  The  early  Batterfea 
and  fugar-loaf  cabbages ,  are  called  Michaelmas  cabbages ;  the 
feafon  Vor  lowing  them  is  in  the  middle  of  July,  in  an  open  fpot 
of  ground.  The  Savoy  cabbages  are  propagated  for  winter  ufe, 
as  being  generally  efteemed  the  better,  when  pinched  by  froft. 
The  boorcole  is  never  eaten  till  the  froft  has  rendered  it  tender. 
The  turnep  cabbage  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  England 
than  at  prefent ;  and  fome  efteem  this  kind  for  foups,  but  it  is 
generally  too  ftrong,  and  feldom  good,  except  in  hard  winters. 
The  curled  colewort  is  more  generally  efteemed,  and  is  fit  for 
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ufe  after  Chriftmas,  and  continues  good  until  April.  Thd 
mufk  cabbage  has,  through  negligence,  been  almoft  loft  in  Eng¬ 
land,  though,  for  eating,  it  is  one  of  the  beft  kinds  we  have  ; 
for  it  is  always  loofer,  and  the  leaves  more  crifp  and  tender, 
and  has  a  moft  agreeable  mufky  feent  when  cut.  It  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  in  Oftober,  November,  and  December.  T  he  branch¬ 
ing  fea  cabbage  is  found  wild  in  England,  and  on  the  fea  coaft, 
and  is  fometimes  gathered  by  the  poor  inhabitants  inthefpring, 
and  eaten ;  but  it  is  apt  to  be  ftrong  and  bitter.  The  brown 
broccoli  is  by  many  efteemed,  though  it  does  not  deferve  a  place 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  the  Roman  broccoli  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  which  is  much  fweeter,  and  will  continue  longer  in  fea¬ 
fon.  The  Roman  broccoli  has  large  heads,  which  appear  in  the 
center  of  the  plants  like  clufters  of  buds.  The  heads  fhould 
be  cut  before  they  run  up  to  feed,  with  about  four  or  five 
inches  of  the  ftems ;  the  fkin  of  thefe  ftems  fhould  be  ftrip- 
ped  off,  before  they  are  boiled  ;  they  will  eat  very  tender,  and 
little  inferiour  to  afparagus.  The  common  colewort  is  now  al¬ 
moft  loft  near  London,  where  their  markets  are  ufually  fup- 
plied  with  cabbage  or  Savoy  plants  inftead  of  them ;  which, 
being  tenderer  and  more  delicate,  are  better  worth  cultivating. 
The  perennial  Alpine  colewort  is  alfo  little  cultivated  at  prefent. 
The  other  two  forts  of  wild  cabbage  are  varieties  fit  for  a  bota- 
nick  garden,  but  are  plants  of  no  ufe.  The  cauliflowers  have, 
of  late  years,  been  fo  far  improved  in  England,  as  to  exceed, 
in  goodnefs  and  magnitude,  what  are  produced  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe ;  and,  by  the  fkill  of  the  gardners,  are  continued  for 
feveral  months  together ;  but  the  moft  common  feafon  for  them 
is  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Miller. 

Cole,  cabbage ,  and  coleworts,  which  are  foft  and  demulcent, 
without  any  acidity ;  the  jelly,  or  juice,  of  red  cabbage ,  baked 
in  an  oven,  and  mixed  with  honey,  is  an  excellent  pedtoral. 

Arbutbnot  on  Aliments: 

To  Ca'bbage.  v.  a.  [a  cant  word  among  taylors.]  To  fteal  in 
cutting  clothes. 

Your  taylor,  inftead  of  flireads,  cabbages  whole  yards  of 
cloth.  Arbutbnot' s  Hijlory  of  J.  Bull. 

Ca'bbage  tree.  n.  f.  A  fpecies  of  palm-tree y  which  fee. 

It  is  very  common  in  the  Caribee  iflands,  where  it  grows  to 
a  prodigious  height.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  envelope  each 
other,  fo  that  thofe  which  are  inclofed,  being  deprived  of  the 
air,  are  blanched;  which  is  the  part  the  inhabitants  cut  for 
plaits  for  hats,  tdc.  and  the  genuine,  or  young  fhoots,  are  pick- 
led,  and  fent  into  England  by  the  name  of  cabbage  ;  but  when¬ 
ever  this  part  is  cut  out,  the  trees  are  deftroyed  ;  nor  do  they 
rife  again  from  the  old  roots  ;  fo  that  there  are  very  few  trees 
left  remaining  near  plantations,  except  for  ornament;  for  their 
ftems  being  exceeding  flraight,  and  their  leaves  being  produced 
very  regularly  at  top,  will  afford  a  moft  beautiful  profpedl  ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  planters  generally  fpare  two  or  three  of  them 
near  their  habitations.  Miller. 

Ca'bbage-worm .n.f.  An  in fe<ft. 

CAfBIN.  n.  f.  [ cabane ,  Fr.  chabin ,  Welch,  a  cottage.] 

1.  A  fmall  room. 

So  long  in  fecret  cabin  there  he  held 

Her  captive  to  his  fenfual  defire. 

Till  that  with  timely  fruit  her  belly  fwell’d, 

And  bore  a  boy  unto  a  favage  fire.  Fairy  fhiecn,  b.i.e.  vi. 

2.  A  fmall  chamber  in  afhip. 

Give  thanks  you  have  lived  fo  long,  and  make  yourfelf 
ready,  in  your  cabin,  for  the  mifchance  of  the  hour,  if  it  fa 
happen.  Sbakefp.  Temp  eft.  ' 

Men  may  not  expert  the  ufe  of  many  cabins ,  and  fafety  at 
once,  in  the  fea  fervice.  Raleigh's  Ejfays. 

The  chefsboard,  we  fay,  is  in  the  fame  place  it  was,  if  it  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  part  of  the  cabin,  though,  perhaps,  the  fliip  it 
is  in,  fails  all  the  while.  Locke. 

3.  A  cottage,  or  fmall  houfe. 

Come  from  marble  bow’rs,  many  times  the  gay  harbour 
of  anguifh, 

Unto  a  filly  cabin,  though  weak,  yet  ftronger  againft  woes. 

Sidney,  b.  i. 

Neither  fhould  that  odious  cuftom  be  allowed,  of  flaying  off 
the  green  furface  of  the  ground,  to  cover  their  cabins,  or  make 
up  their  ditches.  Swift. 
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Ben.  Johnjon. 

Swift. 


4.  A  tent. 

Some  of  green  boughs  their  {lender  cabins  frame, 

Some  lodged  were  Tortofa’s  ftreets  about.  Fairfax ,  b.  i; 

To  Ca'bin.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  live  in  a  cabin. 

I’ll  make  you  feed  on  berries  and  on  roots, 

And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  fuck  the  goat. 

And  cabin  in  a  cave.  Sbakefp.  “Titus  Andronicus. 

To  Ca'bin.  v.  a.  To  confine  in  a  cabin. 

Fleance  is  ’fcap’d  : 

Then  comes  my  fit  again ;  I  had  elfe  been  perfect  ; 

Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock  ; 

As  broad  and  gen’ral  as  the  cafing  air  ; 

But  now  I’m  cabin'd,  cribb’d,  confin’d,  bound  in, 

T o  faucy  doubts  and  fear.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Ca'bined.  ad],  [from  cabin.]  Belonging  to  a  cabin. 

The  nice  morn,  on  the  Indian  fteep. 

From  her  cabin'd  loophole  peep.  Milton. 

CA'BINET.  n.f  [cabinet,  Fr.] 

1.  A  fet  of  boxes  or  drawers  for  curiofities;  a  private  box.  * 

At  both  corners  of  the  farther  fide,  by  way  of  return,  let  there 
be  two  delicate  or  rich  cabinets,  daintily  paved,  richly  hanged, 
glazed  with  cryltaline  glafs,  and  a  rich  cupola  in  the  midft,  and 
all  other  elegancy  that  may  be  thought  on. 

Who  fees  a  foul  in  fuch  a  body  fet. 

Might  love  the  treafure  for  the  cabinet. 

In  vain  the  workman  fhew’d  his  wit,  ‘ 

With  rings  and  hinges  counterfeit, 

To  make  it  feem,  in  this  difguife, 

A  cabinet  to  vulgar  eyes. 

2.  Any  place  in  which  things  of  value  are  hidden. 

Thy  breaft  hath  ever  been  the  cabinet , 

Where  I  have  lock’d  my  fecrets.  Denham's  Sophy. 

We  cannot  difeourfe  of  the  fecret,  but  by  deferibing  our 
duty  ;  but  fo  much  duty  muft  needs  open  a  cabinet  of  myfteries. 

Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant. 

3.  A  private  room  in  which  confultations  are  held. 

You  began  in  the  cabinet  what  you  afterwards  praftifed  in 
the  camp.  Dryden. 

4.  In  Spcnfer  it  feems  to  fignify  a  hut,  or  houfe. 

Hearken  awhile  in  thy  green  cabinet. 

The  lawrel  fong  of  careful  Colinet.  Spenfer's  Pajlorals. 
Ca'binet-cguncil.  n.f  A  council  held  in  a  private  manner, 
with  unufual  privacy  and  confidence. 

The  doftrine  of  Italy,  and  praftice  of  France,  in  fome  kings 
times,  hath  introduced  cabinet-councils.  Bacon's  EJfays. 

From  the  higheft  to  the  loweft  it  is  univerfally  read  ;  from 
the  cabinet-council  to  the  nurfery.  Gay  to  Swift. 

Ca'binet-maker.  n.f.  [from  cabinet  and  make. ]  One  that 
makes  fmall  nice  work  in  wood. 

The  root  of  an  old  white  thorn  will  make  very  fine  boxes 
and  combs  ;  fo  that  they  would  be  of  great  ufe  for  the  cabinet¬ 
makers,  as  well  as  the  turners,  and  others.  Mortimer. 

Ca'bi.e.  n.f.  [cabl,  Welch;  cabel,  Dutch.]  The  great  rope  of 
a  lhip  to  which  the  anchor  is  faftened. 

What  though  the  mail  be  now  blown  overboard. 

The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  loft, 

And  half  our  Tailors  fwallow’d  in  the  flood. 

Yet  lives  our  pilot  ftill  ?  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 

True  it  is,  that  the  length  of  the  cable  is  the  life  of  the  ftiip  in 
all  extremities ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  it  makes  fo  many 
bendings  and  waves,  as  the  {hip,  riding  at  that  length,  is  not 
able  to  ftretch  it ;  and  nothing  breaks  that  is  not  ftretched. 

Raleigh's  EJfays. 

The  cables  crack,  the  failors  fearful  cries 
Afcend  ;  and  fable  night  involves  the  skies.  Dryden' s  Virg. 

Ca'burns.  n.f  Small  ropes  ufed  in  {hips.  Di£t. 

Ca'cao.  See  Chocolatenut. 

Cache'ctical.  \  adj.  [from  cachexy.']  Having  an  ill  habit  of 
Cache'ctick.  5  body ;  {hewing  an  ill  habit. 

Young  and  florid  blood,  rather  than  vapid  and  caheftical. 

Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

The  crude  chyle  fwims  in  the  blood,  and  appears  as  milk  in 
the  blood,  let  out  of  fome  perfons  who  are  generally  cachettick. 

Flayer  on  the  Humours. 
CACHE'XY.  n.f.  [**jp|  »*.]  A  general  word  to  exprefs  a  great 
variety  of  fymptoms ;  mod  commonly  it  denotes  fuch  a  dif- 
temperature  of  the  humours,  as  hinders  nutrition,  and  weakens 
the  vital  and  animal  functions,  proceeding  from  weaknefs  of 
the  fibres,  and  an  abufe  of  the  non-naturals,  and  often  from 
Severe  acute  diftempers.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Cachinna'tion.  n.f.  [cachinnatio,  Lat.]  A  loud  laughter.  D. 
Ca'ckerel.  n.f.  A  fifli,  faid  to  makethofe  who  eat  it  laxative. 
To  CACKLE.  v.  n.  [kaeckelen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  make  a  noife  as  a  goofe. 

The  nightingale,  if  fhe  fhould  fing  by  day* 

When  every  goofe  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  mufician  than  the  wren.  Sbakefp.  M.  of  V mice. 

Goofe,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 

I’d  drive  thee  cackling  home  to  Camelot.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear . 

Or  rob  the  Roman  geefe  of  all  their  glories. 

And  fave  the  ftate,  by  cackling  to  the  tories.  Pope, 

2.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  for  the  noife  of  a  hen. 
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Now  to  my  ftory  I  return  again  : 

The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain. 

This  woful  cackling  cry,  with  horrour  heard, 

Of  thofe  di  ft  rafted  damfels  in  the  yard.  Dryden s  Fab. 

3.  To  laugh ;  to  giggle. 

Then  Nic.  grinned,  cackled,  and  laughed,  till  he  was  like  to 
kill  himfelf,  and  feemed  to  be  fo  pleafed,  that  he  fell  a  frifking  • 
and  dancing  about  the  room.  Arbuthnot' s  J.  Bull. 

Ca'ckle.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  voice  of  a  goofe  or  fowl. 
The  filver  goofe  before  the  fhining  gate 
There  flew,  and,  by  her  cackle,  fav’d  the  ftate.  Dryden . 
Cac'kler.  n.f.  [from  cackle.] 

1 .  A  fowl  that  cackles. 

2.  A  teltale ;  a  tatler. 

Cacochy'mical.  1  adj.  [from  cacochymy.]  Having  the  humoUrs 
Cacochy'mick.  \  corrupted. 

It  will  prove  very  advantageous,  if  only  cacochymick,  to  clarify 
his  blood  with  a  laxative.  Harvey  on  Confumptions : 

If  the  body  be  cacochymical,  the  tumours  are  apt  to  degene¬ 
rate  into  very  venomous  and  malignant  abfeefles.  Wifeman. 

The  ancient  writers  diftinguilhed  putrid  fevers,  by  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  blood,  choler,  melancholy,  and  phlegm ;  and  this  is  to 
be  explained  by  an  effervefcence  happening  in  a  particular  caco¬ 
chymical  blood.  Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

CACOCHY'MY.  n.f  [xxxoxWiX-]  A  depravation  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  from  a  found  ftate,  to  what  the  phyficians  call  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  a  cacochymy.  Spots,  and  difcolourations  of  the 
fkin,  are  figns  of  weak  fibres  ;  for  the  lateral  veflels,  which  lie 
out  of  the  road  of  circulation,  let  grofs  humours  pafs,  which 
could  not,  if  the  veflels  had  their  due  degree  of  ftrifture. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
Strong  beer,  a  liquour  that  attributes  the  better  half  of  its  ill 
qualities  to  the  hops,  confifting  of  an  acrimonious  firy  nature* 
fets  the  blood,  upon  the  leaf!  cacochymy ,  into  an  orgafmus,  by  an 
ill  ferment.  Harvey  on  Confmnptions. 

Caco'phony.  n.f.  [zuxopmlx.]  A  bad  found  of  words. 

To  Cacu'minate.  v.  a.  [ cacumino ,  Lat.]  To  make  {harp  of 
pyramidal.  Didt. 

CadaVerous.  adj.  [cadaver,  Lat.]  Having  the  appearance  of 
a  dead  carcafs  ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  dead  carcafs. 

In  vain  do  they  fcruple  to  approach  the  dead,  who  livingly 
are  cadaverous ,  for  fear  of  any  outward  pollution,  whofe  temper 
pollutes  themfelves.  Brown' s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ix.  c.  10. 

The  urine,  long  detained  in  the  bladder,  as  well  as  glafs, 
will  grow  red,  foetid,  cadaverous,  and  alkaline.  The  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  ftagnant  waters  of  hydropical  perfons. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments i 

Ca'ddis.  n.f. 

1.  A  kind  of  tape  or  ribbon. 

He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  inkles, 
cacldifes ,  cambricks,  lawns  ;  why,  he  fings  them  over  as  if  they 
were  gods  and  goddefles.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

2.  A  kind  of  worm  or  grub  found  in  a  cafe  of  ftraw. 

He  efpecially  loves  the  mayfly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod- 
worm,  or  caddis ;  and  thefe  make  the  trout  bold  and  lufty. 

Walton's  Angler. 

Cade.  n.f.  [It  is  deduced*  by  Skinner,  from  cadeler ,  Fr.  an  old 
word,  which  fignifies  to  breed  up  tenderly.]  Tame;  foft;  de¬ 
licate;  as  a  cade  lamb,  a  lamb  bred  at  home. 

To  Cade.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  breed  up  in  foftnefs. 
Cade.  n.f.  [cadus,  Lat.]  A  barrel. 

We  John  Cade,  fo  termed  of  our  fuppofed  father. - Or 

rather  of  ftealing  a  cade  of  herrings.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  iL 
Soon  as  thy  liquour  from  the  narrow  cells 
Of  clofe  prefs’d  hulks  is  freed,  thou  muft  refrain 
Thy  thirfty  foul ;  let  none  perfuade  to  broach 
Thy  thick,  unwholfome,  undigefted  cades .  Philips. 

Cade-worm,  n.f  The  fame  with  caddis. 

Ca'dEnce.  )  r  r  j  t?  1 
Ca'dency.  \n-f-  [«*«“> Fr.] 

1.  Fall;  ftate  of  finking;  decline. 

Now  was  the  fun  in  weftern  cadence  low 

From  noon;  and  gentle  airs,  due  at  their  hours* 

To  fan  the  earth*  now  wak’d.  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  x.  /.  92. 

2.  The  fall  of  the  voice. 

The  Aiding,  in  the  dofe  or  cadence,  hath  an  agreement  with 
the  figure  in  rhetorick,  which  they  call  prater  expediatum ;  for 
there  is  a  pleafure  even  in  being  deceived.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl „ 
There  be  words  not  made  with  lungs, 

Sententious  fhow’rs !  O !  let  them  fall, 

Their  cadence  is  rhetorical.  Crajhaw. 

3.  The  flow  of  verfes,  or  periods. 

The  words,  the  verfification,  and  all  the  other  elegancies  of 

found,  as  cadences,  and  turns  of  words  upon  the  thought,  per¬ 
form  exaftly  the  fame  office  both  in  dramatick  and  epick  poe¬ 
try.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy . 

The  cadency  of  one  line  muft  be  a  rule  to  that  of  the  next ; 
as  the  found  of  the  former  muft  Aide  gently  into  that  which 
follows.  Dryden. 

4.  The  tone  or  found. 

Hollow  rocks  retain 

The  found  of  bluft’ring  winds,  which  all  night  long 
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Had  rous’d  the  Tea,  now  with  horfe  cadence  lull 
Sea-faring  men,  o’erwatch’d.  Pciradifc  Lojl ,  b.  ii.  I  287. 
He  hath  a  confufed  remembrance  of  words  fince  he  left  the 
liniverfity  ;  he  hath  loft  half  their  meaning,  and  puts  them  to¬ 
gether  with  no  regard,  except  to  their  cadence.  Swift. 

5.  In  horfemanfhip. 

Cadence  is  an  equal  meafure  or  proportion,  which  a  horfe  ob- 
ferves  in  all  his  motions,  when  he  is  thoroughly  managed. 

Farrier's  Diet. 

"Ca'df.nt.  adj.  [ cadens ,  Lat.]  Falling  down. 

Cade't.  n.f  [cadet,  Fr.  pronounced  cade. ] 

1.  The  younger  brother. 

2.  The  youngeft  brother. 

Jofeph  was  the  youngeft  of  the  twelve,  and  David  the 
eleventh  fon,  and  the  cadet  of  Jefle.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  A  voluntier  in  the  army,  who  ferves  in  expectation  of  a  com- 
miffion. 

Ca'dew.  n.f.  Aftrawworm.  See  Caddis.  Did. 

Ca'dger.  n.f.  A  hdckfter  ;  one  who  brings  butter,  eggs,  and 
poultry,  from  the  country  to  market. 

CA'DI.  n.f  A  magiftrate  among  the  Turks,  whofe  office  feems 
to  anfwer  to  that  of  a  juftice  of  peace. 

Cadi'll ack.  n.f  A  fort  of  pear;  which  fee. 

C AH' Cl  AS.  n.f.  [Lat.]  A  wind  from  the  north. 

Now,  from  the  north, 

Boreas  and  Cwcias  and  Argeftes  loud 

And  Thrafcias  rend  the  woods,  and  feas  upturn. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  x.  /.  699; 

C^esa'rean.  See  Cesarian. 

CM  SURA.  n.f.  [Lat.]  A  figure  in  poetry,  by  which  a  fhort 
fyllable  after  a  complete  foot  is  made  long. 

CAFTAN.  n.f  [Perfick.]  A  Perfian  veft  or  garment. 

Cag.  n.f.  A  barrel  or  wooden  vefiel,  containing  four  or  five 
gallons. 

CAGE,  n.f  [cage,  Fr.  from  cavea,  Lat.] 

1.  An  inclofure  of  twigs  or  wire,  in  which  birds  are  kept. 

See  whether  a  cage  can  pleafe  a  bird  ?  or  whether  a  dog 
grow  not  fiercer  with  tying  ?  Sidney. 

He  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love ;  in  which  cage 
of  rufhes,  I  am  fure,  you  are  not  a  prifoner. 

Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Though  flaves,  like  birds  that  fing  not  in  a  cage. 

They  loft  their  genius,  and  poetick  rage ; 

Homers  again  and  Pindars  may  be  found. 

And  his  great  adtions  with  their  numbers  crown’d.  Waller. 

And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue. 

And  finging  birds  in  filver  cages  hung ; 

And  ev’ry  fragrant  flow’r,  and  od’rous  green. 

Were  forted  well,  with  lumps  of  amber  laid  between. 

Dry  den’ s  Fables. 

A  man  recurs  to  our  fancy,  by  remembering  his  garment, 
a  beaft,  bird,  or  fifh,  by  the  cage,  or  court-yard,  or  ciftern, 
wherein  it  was  kept.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

The  reafon  why  fo  few  marriages  are  happy,  is,  becaufe 
young  ladies  fpend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making 
cages.  Swift's  Thoughts  on  various  Subjects. 

2.  A  place  for  wild  beafts,  inclofed  with  palifadoes. 

3.  A  prifon  for  petty  malefactors. 

To  Cage.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  inclofe  in  a  cage. 

He  fwoln,  and  pamper’d  with  high  fare. 

Sits  down,  and  fnorts,  cag’d  in  his  bafket-chair.  Donne . 

C  i'lMAN.  n  f.  The  American  name  of  a  crocodile. 

To  CAJO'LE.  v.a.  [cageoller,  Fr.]  To  flatter;  to  footh ;  to 
coax  :  a  low  word. 

Thought  he,  ’tis  no  mean  part  of  civil 
State-prudence,  to  cajole  the  devil.  Hudibras,  cant.W.  p.\\\. 
The  one  affronts  him,  while  the  other  cajoles  and  pities  him  ; 
takes  up  his  quarrel,  fhakes  his  head  at  it,  clafps  his  hand  upon 
his  breaft,  and  then  protefts  and  protefts.  L’ Eftrange. 

Cajo'ler.  n.f.  [from  cajole.]  A  flatterer;  a  wheedler. 

Cajo'lery.  n.f  [cajolerie,  Fr.]  Flattery. 

CATSSON.  n.f.  [French.]  A  cheft  of  bombs  or  powder,  laid 
in  the  enemy’s  way,  to  be  fired  at  their  approach. 

Ca'itiff.  n.f  [cattivo,  Ital.  a  Have;  whence  it  came  to  fignify 
a  bad  man,  with  fome  implication  of  meannefs ;  as  knave  in 
Englifh,  and  fur  in  Latin ;  fo  certainly  does  flavery  deftroy 
virtue. 

rvt  agent  ceisroxuvlae  ov  vipag.  Homer. 

A  Have  and  a  fcoundrel  are  fignified  by  the  fame  words  in  many 
languages.]  A  mean  villain  ;  a  defpicable  knave. 

Vile  caitiff,  vaflal  of  dread  and  defpair, 

Unworthy  of  the  common  breathed  air ; 

Why  liveft  thou,  dead  dog,  a  longer  day. 

And  doft  not  unto  death  thyfelf  prepare  ?  Fairy  gfuccn,  b.  ii. 

’Tis  not  impoffible 

But  one,  the  wicked’ft  caitiff  on  the  ground. 

May  feem  as  fliy,  as  grave,  as  juft,  as  abfolute, 

As  Angelo.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

The  wretched  caitiff,  all  alone, 

As  he  believ’d,  began  to  moan, 

And  tell  his  ftory  to  himfelf.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  c.  iii, 

t 


CAKE,  n.f  [ cuch ,  Teutonick.J 

1.  A  kind  of  delicate  bread. 

You  muft  be  feeing  chriftnings?  do  you  look  for  ale  and 
cakes  here,  you  rude  rafeals  ?  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

My  cake  is  dough,  but  I’ll  in  among  the  reft, 

Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  fhare  of  the  feaft. 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

The  difmal  day  was  come,  the  priefts  prepare 
Their  leaven’d  cakes,  and  fillets  for  my  hair.  Dryden’s  Mn. 

2.  Any  thing  of  a  form  rather  flat  than  high ;  by  which  it  is 
fometimes  diftinguifhed  from  a  loaf. 

T  here  is  a  cake  that  groweth  upon  the  fide  of  a  dead  tree, 
that  hath  gotten  no  name,  but  it  is  large  and  of  a  chefnut  co¬ 
lour,  and  hard  and  pithy.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hift.  N°  552. 

Then  when  the  fleecy  skies  new  cloath  the  wood. 

And  cakes  of  ruftling  ice  come  rolling  down  the  flood. 

Dryden’s  Virgil,  Georg ,  i .  /.  41 8. 

To  Cake.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  harden,  as  dough  in  the 
oven. 

This  burning  matter,  as  it  funk  very  leifurely,  had  time  to 
cake  together,  and  form  the  bottom,  which  covers  the  mouth  of 
that  dreadful  vault  that  lies  underneath  it.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

This  is  that  very  Mab, 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horfes  in  the  night, 

And  cakes  the  elflocks  in  foul  fluttifh  hairs, 

Which,  once  entangl’d,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

He  rins’d  the  wound, 

And  wafh’d  away  the  firings  and  clotted  blood. 

That  cak’d  within. 

Calaba'sh  Tree. 

It  hath  a  flower  confifting  of  one  leaf,  divided  at  the  brim  in¬ 
to  feveral  parts ;  from  whofe  cup  rifes  the  pointal,  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  flower ;  which  afterwards  becomes  a  flefliy  fruit, 
having  an  hard  fhell.  They  rife  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  they  grow  naturally  in 
woods,  and  the  favannas.  The  {hells  are  ufed  by  the  negroes 
for  cups,  as  alfo  for  making  inftruments  of  mufick,  by  making 
,  a  hole  in  the  fhell,  and  putting  in  fmall  ftones,  with  which  they 
make  a  fort  of  rattle.  Miller. 

Calama'nco.  n.f.  [a  word  derived,  probably  by  fome  acci¬ 
dent,  from  calamancus,  Lat.  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  figni¬ 
fied  a  hat.]  A  kind  of  woollen  fluff-. 

He  was  of  a  bulk  and  ftature  larger  than  ordinary,  had  a  red 
coat,  flung  open  to  fhew  a  calamanco  waiftcoat.  Tatler,  Ny  96.' 

Ca'lamine,  or  Lapis  Calatninaris.  n.f.  A  kind  of  foffile  bitu¬ 
minous  earth,  which,  being  mixed  with  copper,  changes  it  in¬ 
to  brafs ;  it  is  dug  in  barren  rocky  ground,  and  is  often  found 
in  lead  mines,  pr  has  lead  mixed  with  it.  It  is  ufed  as  an  abfor- 
bent  and  drier,  in  outward  medicinal  applications,  but  is  fel- 
dom  given  inwardly. 

We  muft  not  omit  thofe,  which,  though  not  of  fo  much 
beauty,  yet  are  of  greater  ufe,  viz.  loadftones,  whetftones  of  all 
kinds,  limeftones,  calamine,  or  lapis  calaminaris.  Locke. 

_Ca'l  amint.  n.f.  [calamintha,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

It  hath  a  long  tubulous  flower,  which  opens  at  the  top  into 
two  lips ;  the  upper  lip  is  roundifh,  and  divided  into  two  feg- 
ments  :  thefe  flowers  are  produced  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalks, 
at  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves,  in  bunches,  upon  pretty  long  pe¬ 
dicles,  or  footftalks.  This  plant  grows  wild,  and  is  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine.  Miller. 

Cala'mitous.  adj.  [calamitofus,  Lat.] 

I.  Miferable ;  involved  in  diftrefs;  opprefled  with  infelicity; 
unhappy ;  wretched;  applied  to  men. 

T  his  is  a  gracious  provifion  God  Almighty  hath  made  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  neceflitous  and  calamitous ;  the  date  of  fome,  in 
this  life,  being  fo  extremely  wretched  and  deplorable,  if  com¬ 
pared  with  others.  Calajny. 

2-  Full  of  mifery;  diftrefsful  ;  applied  to  external  circum- 
ftances. 

What  calamitous  effects  the  air  of  this  city  wrought  upon  us 
the  laft  year,  you  may  read  in  my  difeourfe  of  the  plague. 

Harvey  on  Conjumptions. 

Stridf  necelfity 

Subdues  me,  and  calamitous  conftraint ! 

Left  on  my  head  both  fin  and  punilhment. 

However  infupportable,  be  all 

Devolv’d.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft,  b.x.  1.  132. 

Much  rather  I  Ihall  chufe 
To  live  the  pooreft  in  my  tribe,  than  richeft. 

And  be  in  that  calamitous  prifon  left.  Milton's  Agoniftes. 
In  this  fad  and  calamitous  condition,  deliverance  from  an  op- 
preflour  would  have  even  revived  them.  South. 

Cala'mitousness.  n.f.  [from  calamitous.]  Mifery;  diftrefs. 

CAL  AMITY,  n.  f.  [calamitas,  Lat.]  Misfortune ;  caufe  of 
mifery ;  diftrefs. 

Another  ill  accident  is  drought,  and  the  fpindlingof  the  corn, 
which  with  us  is  rare,  but  in  hotter  countries  common  ;  info- 
much  as  the  word  calamity  was  firft  derived  from  calamus,  when 
the  corn  could  not  get  out  of  the  {talk.  Bacon’s  Nat  Hift. 

Which  infinite  calasnity  (hall  caufe 
To  human  life,  and  houlhold  peace  confound.  Par.  L.  1.  x. 

From 
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CAL 

From  adverfe  fhores  in  fafety  let  her  hear 
Foreign  calamity ,  and  diftant  war  ; 

Of  which,  great  heav’n,  let  her  no  portion  bear.  Prior. 
CALAMUS,  n.  f.  [Lat.]  A  fort  of  reed  or  fweet  fcented  wood, 
mentioned  in  fcripture  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the  facred 
perfumes.  It  is  a  knotty  root,  reddilh  without,  and  white  with¬ 
in,  which  puts  forth  long  and  narrow  leaves,  and  brought  from 
the  Indies.  The  prophets  fpeak  of  it  as  a  foreign  commodity 
of  great  value.  Thefe  fweet  reeds  have  no  fmell  when  they 
are  green,  but  when  they  are  dry  only.  Their  form  differs  not 
from  ether  reeds,  and  their  fmell  is  perceived  upon  entering 
the  marfhes.  Calrnet. 

Take  thou  alfo  unto  thee  principal  fpices  of  pure  myrrh,  of 
fweet  cinnamon,  and  of  fweet  calamus.  Exodus,  xxx.  23. 
Cala'sh.  n.f.  [ calcche ,  Fr- ]  A  fmall  carriage  of  pleafure. 
Daniel,  a  fprightly  fwain,  that  us’d  to  flafli 
The  vig’rous  Heeds,  that  drew  his  lord’s  calajh. 

King  s  Mully  of  Mountown. 
The  ancients  ufed  calafhes ,  the  figures  of  feveral  of  them  be¬ 
ing  to  be  feen  on  ancient  monuments.  T  hey  are  very  ample, 
light,  and  drove  by  the  traveller  himfelf.  Arbuthnot  on  Loins. 
Ca'lceated.  adj.  [calccatus,  Lat.]  Shod;  fitted  with  fhoes. 
CALCEDO'NIUS.  n  f  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  precious  Hone. 
Calcedonius  is  of  the  agat  kind,  and  of  a  mifty  grey,  cloud¬ 
ed  with  blue,  or  with  purple.  Woodward  on  Fojfils. 

To  Ca'lcinate.  See  To  CALCINE. 

CalcinaTion.-  n.f.  [from  calcine ;  calcination ,  Fr.]  Such  a 
management  of  bodies  by  fire,  as  renders  them  reducible  to 
powder;  wherefore  it  is  called  chymical  pulverization.  I  his 
is  the  next  degree  of  the  power  of  fire  beyond  that  of  fufion ; 
for  when  fufion  is  longer  continued,  not  only  the  more  fubtile 
particles  of  the  body  itfelf  fly  off,  but  the  particles  of  fire  like- 
wife  infinuate  themfelves  in  fuch  multitudes,  and  are  fo  blend¬ 
ed  through  its  whole  fubftance,  that  the  fluidity,  firft  caufed  by 
the  fire,  can  no  longer  fubfift.  From  this  union  arifes  a  third 
kind  of  body,  which,  being  very  porous  and  brittle,  is  eafily  re¬ 
duced  to  powder  ;  for,  the  fire  having  penetrated  everywhere 
into  the  pores  of  the  body,  the  particles  are  both  hindered  from 
mutual  contact,  and  divided  into  minute  atoms.  Quincy. 

Divers  relidences  of  bodies  are  wont  to  be  thrown  away,  as 
foon  as  the  dillillation  or  calcination  of  the  body  that  yielded 
them  is  ended.  Boyle. 

This  may  be  effected,  but  not  without  a  calcination ,  or  re¬ 
ducing  it  by  art  into  a  fubtile  powder.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 
Calci'natory.  n.f  [from  calcinate .]  A  veffel  ufed  in  calci¬ 
nation. 

To  CALCFNE.  v.  a.  [ calciner ,  Fr.  from  calx ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  burn  in  the  fire  to  a  calx,  or  friable  fubftance.  See  Cal¬ 
cination. 

In  hardening,  by  baking  without  melting,  the  heat  hath  thefe 
degrees;  firft,  it  indurateth,  then  maketh  fragile,  and,  laftly,  it 
doth  calcinate.  Bacon' s  Nat.  Hijl .  NJ  87. 

The  folids  feem  to  be  earth,  bound  together  with  fome  oil ; 
for  if  a  bone  be  calcined,  fo  as  the  leaft  force  will  crumble  it, 
being  immerfed  in  oil,  it  will  grow  firm  again. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

1.  To  burn  up. 

Firy  difputes  that  union  have  calcin'd, 

Almoft  as  many  minds  as  men  we  find.  Denham. 

To  Calcine.  v.  n.  To  become  a  calx  by  heat. 

This  cryftal  is  a  pellucid  fiflile  ftone,  clear  as  water,  and 
without  colour,  enduring  a  red  heat  without  lofing  its  tranfpa* 
rency,  and,  in  a  veryftrong  heat,  calcining  without  fufion. 

Newton's  Opticks. 

To  CALCULATE,  v.  a.  [ calculer ,  Fr.  from  calculus,  Lat.  a 
little  ftone  or  bead,  ufed  in  operations  of  numbers.] 

1.  To  compute  ;  to  reckon. 

2.  To  compute  the  fituation  of  the  planets  at  any  certain  time. 

A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 

And  told  me,  that  by  water  I  fhould  die.  Sbakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

Why  all  thefe  fires,  why  all  thefe  gliding  ghofts, 

Why  old  men  fools,  and  children  calculate. 

Why  all  thofe  things  change  from  their  ordinance  ? 

Shakefp.  Julius  Cafar. 
Who  were  there  then  in  the  world,  to  obferve  the  births  of 
thofe  firft  men,  and  calculate  their  nativities,  as  they  fprawlcd 
out  of  ditches  ?  _  Bentley. 

3.  To  adjuft  ;  to  project  for  any  certain  end. 

The  reafonablenefs  of  religion  clearly  appears,  as  it  tends 
fo  diretftly  to  the  happinefs  of  men,  and  is,  upon  all  accounts, 
calculated  for  our  benefit.  Dillotfon. 

Calculation,  n.f.  [from  calculate] 

1.  A  prabfice,  or  manner  of  reckoning;  the  art  of  numbering. 

Cypher,  that  great  fr  iend  to  calculation  ;  or  rather,  which 
changeth  calculation,  into  eafy  computation.  Holder  on  Dime. 

2.  A  reckoning ;  the  refult  of  arithmetical  operation. 

If  then  their  calculation  be  true ;  for  fo  they  reckon..  Hooker. 
Being  different  from  calculations  of  the  ancients,  their  obfer- 
vations  confrm  not  ours.  Browns  Vulgar  frrours. 

CalculaTor.  n.f.  [from  calculate.’]  A  computer  ;  a  reckoner. 
Ca'lculatory.  adj.  [from  calculate .]  Belonging  to  calcula¬ 
tion. 


C  A  L 

Ca'lcule.  n.f.  [calculus,  Lat.]  Reckoning;  compute. 

The  general  calcule,  which  was  made  in  the  laft  perambula¬ 
tion,  exceeded  eight  millions.  Howel's  Vocal  Forejl. 

CTlculous".  \adj'  [fr™  calculus,  Lat.]  Stony;  gritty. 

The  volatile  fait  of  urine  will  coagulate  fpirits  of  wine  ; 
and  thus,  perhaps,  the  ftones,  or  calculofe  concretions  in  the 
kidney  or  bladder,  may  be  produced.  Browns  Vulgar  Err. 

I  have  found,  by  opening  the  kidneys  of  a  calculous  perfon, 
that  the  ftone  is  formed  earlier  than  I  have  fuggefted.  Sb 
CA'LCULUS.  n.f  [Latin.]  The  ftone  in  the  bladder. 
Ca'ldron.  n.f.  [chauldron,  Fr.  from  calidus,  Lat.]  A  pot  $ 
boiler ;  a  kettle.  v  ■' 

In  the  midft  of  all 

There  placed  was  a  caldron  wide  and  tall, 

Upon  a  mighty  furnace,  burning  hot.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ih 
Some  ftrip  the  skin,  fome  portion  out  the  fpoil  ; 

The  limbs,  yet  trembling,  in  the  caldrons  boil; 

Some  on  the  fire  the  reeking  entrails  broil.  Drydens  AFn. 

In  the  late  eruptions,  this  great  hollow  was  like  a  vaft  caldron , 
filled  with  glowing  and  melted  matter,  which,  as  it  boiled  over 
in  any  part,  ran  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain. 

Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Caleche.  See  Calash. 

Calefa'ction.  n.f  [from  calefacio,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  a£l  of  heating  any  thing. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  heated. 

Ca  lef  aTtive.  adj.  [from  calefacio,  Lat.]  That  which  makes 
any  thing  hot ;  heating. 

Calef  a'ctorv.  adj-.  [from  calefacio,  Lat.]  That  which  heats. 
To  CALEFY,  v.  n.  [calef 0,  Latin.]  To  grow  hot;  to  bo 
heated. 

Cryftal  will  calefy  unto  ele&ricity  ;  that  is,  a  power  to  at¬ 
tract  ftraws,  or  light  bodies,  and  convert  the  needle,  freely 
placed.  Brown' s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ii  c.  1. 

CaTendaR.  n.f.  [calendarium,  Lat.]  A  regifter  of  the  year, 
in  which  the  months,  and  ftated  times,  are  marked,  as  fefti- 
vals  and  holidays. 

What  hath  this  day  deferv’d  ?  what  hath  it  done, 

That  it  in  golden  letter  fhould  be  fet 

Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  calendar  ?  Shakefp.  K.  John. 
We  compute  from  calendars  differing  from  one  another-;  the 
compute  of  the  one  anticipating  that  of  the  other. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  1 2. 
Curs’d  be  the  day  when  firft  I  did  appear  ; 

Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  calendar. 

Left  it  pollute  the  month.  Dryden's  Fab. 

To  CA'LENDER.  v.  a.  [ calendrer ,  Fr.  Skinner.]  To  drefs 
cloth ;  to  lay  the  nap  of  cloth  fmooth. 

Ca'Lender.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  hot  prefs ;  a  prefs  in 
which  clothiers  fmooth  their  cloth. 

Ca'lendrer.  n.f.  [from  calender.]  The  perfon  who  calenders. 
Ca'lends.  n.  f.  [calendee,  Uzt.  It  has  no fngular.]  The  firft  day 
of  every  month  among  the  Romans. 

Ca'lenture.  n.f.  [from  caleo,  Lat.]  A  diftemper  peculiar  to 
failors,  in  hot  climates ;  wherein  they  imagine  the  fea  to  be 
green  fields,  and  will  throw  themfelves  into  it,  if  not  reftrained. 

Quincy. 

And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure, 

But  to  be  call  into  a  calenture.  Denham » 

So,  by  a  calenture  milled, 

The  mariner  with  rapture  fees, 

On  the  fmooth  ocean’s  azure  bed, 

Enamell’d  fields,  and  verdant  trees  ; 

With  eager  hafte,  he  longs  to  rove 
In  that  fantaftick  feene,  and  thinks 
It  muft  be  fome  enchanted  grove  j 
And  in  he  leaps,  and  down  he  finks.  Swift. 

Calf,  n.f  calves  in  the  plural,  [cealp,  Saxon ;  half,  Dutch.] 
ii  The  young  of  a  cow. 

The  colt  hath  about  four  years  of  growth  ;  and  fo  the  fawn, 
and  fo  the  calf.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hif.  759* 

Acofta  tells  us  of  a  fowl  in  Peru,  called  condores,  which 
will,  of  themfelves,  kill  and  eat  up  a  whole  calf  at  a  time. 

Wilkins'  s  Mathematical  Magick. 
Ah  !  Blouzelind,  I  love  thee  more  by  half, 

Than  does  their  fawns,  or  cows  the  new-fall’n  calf.  Gay. 

2.  Calves  of  the  lips,  mentioned  by  Hofea,  fignify  facrifices  of 

praife  and  prayers,  which  the  captives  of  Babylon  addreffed  to 
God,  being  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  offer  facrifices  in  his 
temple.  Cabnet. 

Take  with  you  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  fay  unto 
him,  Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  gracioufly :  lo  will 
we  render  the  calves  of  our  lips.  Hofea,  xiv.  2. 

3.  The  thick,  plump,  bulbous  part  of  the  leg.  [half ,  Dutch.] 

Into  her  legs  I’d  have  love’s  iflues  fall, 

And  all  her  calf  into  a  gouty  fmall.  Suckling. 

Thereof  that  leg  bliftered.  Vifeman  s  Surgery. 

Ca'liber.  n.f.  [calibre,  Fr.]  The  bore ;  the  diameter  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  ;  the  diameter  of  a  bullet. 

Ca'lice.  n.f.  [calix,  Lat.]  A  cup  ;  a  chalice. 

There  is  a  natural  analogy  between  the  ablution  of  the  body 

and 


Watts. 
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«nd  the  purification  of  the  foul;  between  eating  the  holy  bread 
and  drinking  the  facred  calice ,  and  a  participation  of  the  body 
and-  blood  of  Chrift.  Taylor . 

Ca'lico.  n.f.  [from  Calccut  in  India.]  An  Indian  fluff  made  of 
cotton  ;  fometimes  ftained  with  gay  and  beautiful  colours. 

I  wear  the  hoop  petticoat,  and  am  all  in  calicoes ,  when  the 
fined:  are  in  filks.  Addifon.  Sped.  N°  293. 

Ca'lid.  adj.  [calidus,  Lat.]  Hot;  burning;  fervent. 
Cali'dity.  n.f.  [from  calicl.]  Heat. 

Ice  will  difl'olve  in  any  way  of  heat ;  for  it  will  difTolve  with 
fire,  it  will  colliquate  in  water,  or  warm  oil ;  nor  doth  it  only 
fubmit  unto  an  adlual  heat,  but  not  endure  the  potential  call- 
dity  of  many  waters.  Brown’s  V Agar  Err  ours,  b.  ii.  c.  r. 

Ca;lif.  7  n.f  [ khalifa ,  Arab,  an  heir  or  fucceflor.]  A  title  af- 
Ca'liph.  3  fumed  by  the  fuccefTors  of  Mahomet  among  the  Sa¬ 
racens,  who  were  veiled  with  abfolute  power  in  affairs,  both 
religious  and  civil. 

Caliga'tion.  n.f  [from  caligo,  Lat.  to  be  dark.]  Darknefs; 
cloudinefs. 

Inftead  of  a  diminution,  or  imperfedl  vifion,  in  the  mole,  we 
affirm  an  abolition,  or  total  privation  ;  inftead  of  caligation ,  or 
dimnefs,  we  conclude  a  cecity,  or  blindnefs.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Err. 
Cali'ginous.  adj.  [ caliginofus ,  Lat.]  Obfcure ;  dim;  full  of 
darknefs. 

Cali'ginousness.  n.f.  [from  caliginous.]  Darknefs;  obfcu- 
rity. 

Ca'ligraphy.  n.f.  [au^y^pia..]  Beautiful  writing. 

This  language  is  incapable  of  .caligraphy.  Prideaux’s  Conn. 
Ca'lipers.  See  Callipers. 

Ca'liver.  n.f.  [from  caliber.]  A  handgun  ;  a  harquebufe  ;  an 
old  musket. 

Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 
CA'LIX.  n.f  [Latin.]  A  cup  ;  a  word  ufed  in  botany  ;  as,  the 
calix  of  a  flower. 

To  CALK.  v.  a.  [from  calage ,  Fr.  hemp,  with  which  leaks  are 
flopped;  or  from  caele,  Sax.  the  keel.  Skinner .]  To  flop  the 
leaks  of  a  fhip. 

There  is  a  great  errour  committed  in  the  manner  of  calking 
his  majefty’s  fliips;  which  being  done  with  rotten  oakum,  is 
the  caufe  they  are  leaky.  Raleigh’s  EJfays, 

So  here  fome  pick  out  bullets  from  the  fide ; 

Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  Team  and  rift ; 

Their  left-hand  does  the  calking  iron  guide, 

The  rattling  mallet  with  the  left  they  lift.  Dryden. 

Caulker,  n.f.  [from  calk.]  The  workman  that  flops  the  leaks 
of  a  {hip. 

The  ancients  of  Gebal,  and  the  wife  men  thereof,  were  in 
thee  thy  calkers ;  all  the  fhips  of  the  fea,  with  their  mariners, 
were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy  merchandize.  Eztk.  xxvii.  9. 
Ca'lking.  n.f.  A  term  in  painting,  ufed  where  the  backfide  is 
covered  with  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  and  the  lines  traced 
through  on  a  waxed  plate,  wall,  or  other  matter,  by  paffing 
lightly  over  each  ftroke  of  the  defign  with  a  point,  which 
leaves  an  impreffion  of  the  colour  on  the  plate  or  wall. 

Chambers. 

To  CALL.  v.  a.  [ calo ,  Lat.  balder,  Danifh.]  v 

j.  To  name;  to  denominate. 

And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darknefs  he  called 
night.  Gen.  i.  5. 

7.  To  fummon,  or  invite,  to  or  from  any  place,  thing,  or  perfon. 
Be  not  amazed,  call  all  your  fenfes  to  you,  defend  my  repu¬ 
tation,  or  bid  farewel  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Winelfor. 
Why  came  not  the  Have  back  to  me,  when  I  called  him  ? 

Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Are  you  call’d  forth  from  out  a  world  of  men. 

To  flay  the  innocent  ?  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Lodronius,  that  famous  captain,  was  called  up,  and  told  by 
his  fervants,  that  the  general  was  fled.  Knolles’s  Hijl. 

Or  Call  up  him,  that  left  half  told 
The  ftory  of  Cambufcan  bold.  Milton. 

Drunkennefs  calls  off  the  watchmen  from  their  towers ;  and 
then  evils  proceed  from  a  loofe  heart,  and  an  untied  tongue. 

Taylor’s  Holy  Living. 
The  foul  makes  ufe  of  her  memory,  to  call  to  mind  what  fhe 
is  to  treat  of.  Duppa’s  Rules  to  Devotion. 

Such  fine  employments  our  whole  days  divide. 

The  falutations  of  the  morning  tide 

Call  up  the  fun ;  thofe  ended,  to  the  hall 

We  wait  the  patron,  hear  the  lawyers  bawl.  Dryden. 

Then,  by  confent,  abftain  from  further  fpoils. 

Call  off  the  dogs,  and  gather  up  the  fpoils.  Addifon. 

By  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy,  I  mean  fuch  as 
arife  from  vifible  objedls,  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our 
minds  by  paintings,  ftatues,  or  deferiptions.  Addifon.  Spectator. 
Why  doft  thou  call  my  forrows  up  afrelh  ! 

My  father’s  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes.  Addif.  Cato. 
I  am  called  off  from  publick  diflertations,  by  a  domeftick  af¬ 
fair  of  great  importance.  Tatler ,  Ng  -50. 

./Efchylus  has  a  tragedy,  entitled  Per  fee,  in  which  the  {hade 
of  Darius  is  called  up.  Broome’s  Notes  on  the  Odyjfey. 

The  paftions  call  away  the  thoughts,  with  inceffant  impor- 


Gay. 


tunity,  toward  the  objefl  that  excited  them. 

3.  To  convoke  ;  to  fummon  together. 

Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament.  Shakefp. 
The  king  being  informed  of  much  that  had  paffed  that  night, 
fent  to  the  lord  mayor  to  call  a  common  council  immediately. 

Clarendon. 

4.  To  fummon  judicially. 

I  he  king  had  fent  for  the  earl  to  return  home,  where  he 
fliould  be  called  to  account  for  all  his  mifearriages.  Clarendon . 

Once  a  day,  efpecially  in  the  early  years  of  life  and  ftudy, 
call  yourfelves  to  an  account,  what  new  ideas,  what  new  pro- 
pofition  or  truth,  you  have  gained.  Wattse 

5.  To  fummon  by  command. 

In  that  day  did  the  Lord  God  of  hofts  call  to  weeping,  and  to 
mourning,  and  to  baldnefs,  and  to  girding  with  fackcloth. 

Ifaiah ,  xxii.  12. 

6.  In  the  theological  fenfe,  to  infpire  with  ardours  of  piety ;  or 
to  fummon  into  the  church. 

Paul  a  fervant  of  Jefus  Chrift,  called  to  be  an  apoftle,  fepa- 
rated  unto  the  gofpel  of  God.  Rom.  i.  1. 

7.  To  invoke  ;  to  appeal  to. 

I  call  God  for  a  record  upon  my  foul,  that,  to  fpare  you,  I 
came  not  as  yet  unto  Corinth.  2  Cor.  i.  23. 

When  that  lord  perplexed  their  counfels  and  defigns,  with 
inconvenient  objections  in  law,  the  authority  of  the  lord  Man- 
chefter,  who  had  trod  the  fame  paths,  was  ftill  called  upon. 

Clarendon. 

8.  To  proclaim;  to  publilh. 

Nor  ballad-finger,  plac’d  above  the  croud. 

Sings  with  a  note  fo  {hrilling,  fweet,  and  loud, 

Nor  parifh-clerk,  who  calls  the  pfalm  fo  clear. 

g.  To  make  a  flhort  vifit. 

And,  as  you  go,  call  on  my  brother  Quintus, 

And  pray  him,  with  the  tribunes,  to  come  to  me. 

Ben.  ff  ohn fan’s  Catiline. 
He  ordered  her  to  call  at  his  houfe  once  a  week,  which  fhe 
did  for  fome  time  after,  when  he  heard  no  more  of  her.  Temple. 

That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain-head  as  poffible,  I 
fit  ft  of  all  called  in  at  St.  James’s.  Addifon.  Sped.  N°  403. 
We  called  in  at  Morge,  where  there  is  an  artificial  port. 

Addifon  on  Italy. 

10.  To  excite ;  to  put  in  aClion ;  to  bring  into  view. 

He  fwellswith  angry  pride. 

And  calls  forth  all  his  fpots  on  every  fide.  Cow’ev. 

See  Dionyfius  Homer’s  thoughts  refine, 

And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  ev’ry  line.  Pope. 

11.  To  ftigmatize  with  fome  opprobrious  denomination. 

Deafnefs  unqualifies  men  for  all  company,  except  friends ; 

whom  I  can  call  names,  if  they  do  not  fpeak  loud  enough. 

Swift  to  Pope. 

12.  To  call  back.  To  revoke  ;  to  retraCl. 

He  alfo  is  wife,  and  will' bring  evil,  and  will  not  call  back  his 
words ;  but  will  arife  againft  the  houfe  of  the  evil  doers,  and 
againft  the  help  of  them  that  work  iniquity.  Ifaiah ,  xxxi.  2. 

13.  To  call  for.  To  demand;  to  require;  to  claim. 

Madam,  his  majefty  doth  call  for  you, 

And  for  your  grace,  and  you,  my  noble  lord.  Shakefp. 
You  fee,  how  men  of  merit  are  fought  after  ;  the  undeferver 
may  fleep,  when  the  man  of  adlion  is  called  for. 

Among  them  he  a  fpirit  of  phrenfy  fent, 

Who  hurt  their  minds, 

And  urg’d  you  on,  with  mad  defire. 

To  call  in  hafte  for  their  deftroyer.  Milton’s  Agonijles. 

For  mafter,  or  for  fervant,  here  to  call , 

Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all.  Dryden’ s  Fab. 

He  commits  every  fin  that  his  appetite  calls  for ,  or  perhaps 
his  conftitution  or  fortune  can  bear.  Rogers. 

1 4.  To  call  in.  T o  refume  money  at  intereft. 

Horace  deferibes  an  old  ufurer,  as  fo  charmed  with  the  plea¬ 
fures  of  a  country  life,  that,  in  order  to  make  a  purchafe,  he 

'  called  in  all  his  money  ;  but  what  was  the  event  of  it  ?  why,  in 

a  very  few  days  after,  he  put  it  out  again.  Addifon.  Spectator. 

15.  To  call  in.  To  refume  any  thing  that  is  in  other  hands. 

If  clipped  money  be  called  in  all  at  once,  and  flopped  from 
paffing  by  weight,  I  fear  it  will  flop  trade,  and  put  our  affairs 

'  all  at  a  ftand.  Locke. 

Neither  is  any  thing  more  cruel  and  oppreffive  in  the  French 
government,  than  their  practice  of  calling  in  their  money,  after 
they  have  funk  it  very  low,  and  then  coining  it  anew,  at  a 
higher  value.  Sivift. 

16.  To  call  in.  To  fummon  together  ;  to  invite. 

The  heat  is  paft,  follow  me  no  farther  now  ; 

Call  in  the  pow’rs,  good  coufin,  Weftmoreland.  Shakefp. 

He  fears  my  fubjedls  loyalty, 

And  now  muft  call  in  ftrangers.  Denham’ s  Sophy. 

17.  To  call  on.  To  folicite  for  a  favour,  or  a  debt. 

I  would  be  loth  to  pay  him  before  his  day  ;  what  need  I  be  fo 
forward  with  him,  that  calls  not  on  me  ?  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

18.  To  call  on.  To  repeat  folemnly. 

Thrice  call  upon  my  name,  thrice  beat  your  breaft, 

And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlafting  reft.  Dryden. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  loft  any  men  at  fea,  went  to  the 

{hores. 


Shakefp. 


CAL 


CAL 


fWe.%  and,  calling  thrice  on  their  names,  raifed  a  cenotaph, 
or  empty  monument,  to  their  memories.  Broome  on  the  OdyJJ. 
iq  To  ca  t  over.  To  read  aloud  a  lift  or  mufter-roll. 

20.  To  call  out.  To  challenge;  to  fummon  to  fight. 

When  their  fov’reign’s  quarrel  calls  ’em  out , 

His  foes  to  mortal  combat  they  defy.  Dry  den s  Virgil. 

21.  To  cal!  upon.  To  implore;  to  pray  to. 

Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble  ;  I  will  deliver  thee,  and 
thou  fhalt  glorify  me.  Pfalm  i.  15. 

Call.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 
j.  A  vocal  addrefs. 

But  would  you  fing,  and  rival  Orpheus’  ftrain. 

The  wond’ring  forefts  foon  fhould  dance  again  : 

The  moving  mountains  hear  the  pow’rful  call , 

And  headlong  ftreams  hang  lift’ning  in  their  fall.  Pope. 

2.  Requifttion. 

It  may  be  feared,  whether  our  nobility  would  contentedly  fuf- 
fer  themfelves  to  be  always  at  the  call ,  and  to  ftand  to  the  fen- 
tence  of  a  number  of  mean  perfons.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

But  death  comes  not  at  call ;  juftice  divine 
Mends  not  her  floweft  pace,  for  pray’rs  or  cries.  Par.  Lojl. 

3.  Divine  vocation  ;  fummons  to  true  religion. 

Yet  he  at  length,  time  to  himfelf  beft  known, 
Rememb’ring  Abraham,  by  fome  wond’rous  call. 

May  bring  them  back  repentant  and  fincere.  Par.  Regained. 
St.  Paul  himfelf  believed  he  did  well,  and  that  he  had  a  call  to 
it,  when  he  perfecuted  the  chriftians,  whom  he  confidently 
thought  in  the  wrong :  but  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who 
were  miftaken.  Locke. 

4.  A  fummons  from  heaven  ;  an  impulfe. 

How  juftly  then  wall  impious  mortals  fall, 

Whofe  pride  would  foar  to  heav’n  without  a  call?  Rofcomm. 

Thofe  who  to  empire  by  dark  paths  afpire, 

Still  plead  a  call  to  what  they  molt  defire.  Dryden. 

5.  Authority ;  command. 

Oh  !  Sir,  I  wifh  he  were  within  my  call,  or  your’s.  Denh. 

6.  A  demand  ;  a  claim. 

Dependence  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity,  and  a  greater 
incitement  to  tendernels  and  pity,  than  any  other  motive  what- 
foever.  Adclifon.  Spectator,  N°  1 8 1 . 

7.  An  inftrument  to  call  birds. 

For  thofe  birds  or  beafts  were  made  from  fuch  pipes  or  calls, 
as  may  exprefs  the  feveral  tones  of  thofe  creatures,  which  are 
reprefented.  Wilkins's  Mathemat.  Magick. 

8.  Calling;  vocation;  employment. 

Now,  through  the  land,  his  cure  of  fouls  he  ftretch’d. 
And,  like  a  primitive  apoftle,  preach’d  : 

Still  chearful,  ever  conftant  to  his  call ; 

By  many  follow’d,  lov’d  by  molt,  admir’d  by  all.  Dryden. 
g.  A  nomination. 

Upon  the  fixteenth  was  held  the  ferjeants  feaft  at  Ely  place, 
there  being  nine  ferjeants  of  that  call.  Bacon  s  Henry  V II. 


A  trull. 


CaYlat.  }  r 
CaYlet.  \n'J' 

He  call’d  her  whore  ;  a  beggar,  in  his  drink. 

Could  not  have  laid  fuch  terms  upon  his  callet.  Shakefp. 

CaYling.  n.f.  [from  call.] 

1.  Vocation;  profeflion ;  trade. 

If  God  has  interwoven  fuch  a  pleafure  with  our  ordinary 
calling ,  how  much  fuperiour  muft  that  be,  which  arifes  from 
the  furvey  of  a  pious  life  ?  Surely,  as  much  as  chriftianity  is 
nobler  than  a  trade.  South. 

We  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  go  on  in  honeft  induftry  in  our 
callings.  .  Rogers. 

I  cannot  forbear  warning  you  againft  endeavouring  at  wit 
in  your  fermons ;  becaufe  many  of  your  calling  have  made 
themfelves  ridiculous  by  attempting  it.  Swift. 

I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 

No  duty  broke,  no  father  difobey’d.  Pope. 

2.  Proper  ftation,  or  employment. 

The  Gauls  found  the  Roman  fer.ators  ready  to  die  with  ho¬ 
nour  in  their  callings.  Swift. 

3.  Oafs- of  perfons  united  by  the  fame  employment  or  profeflion. 

It  may  be  a  caution  to  all  chriftian  churches  and  magiftrates, 
not  to  impofe  celibacy  on  whole  callings ,  and  great  multitudes 
of  men  or  women,  who  cannot  be  fuppofable  to  have  the  gift  of 
continence.  Hammond. 

4.  Divine  vocation  ;  invitation  or  impulfe  to  the  true  religion. 

St.  Peter  was  ignorant  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles. 

Hakewell  on  Providence. 

Ca'llipers.  n  f  [of  this  word  I  know  not  the  etymology,  nor 
does  any  thing  more  probable  occur,  than  that,  perhaps,  the 
word  is  corrupted  from  clippers ,  infrruments  with  which  any 
thing  is  clipped,  inclofed  or  embraced.]  Compares  with  bowed 
lhanks. 

Callipers  meafure  the  diftance  of  any  round,  cylindnck,  co¬ 
nical  body,  either  in  their  extremity,  or  any  part  lefs  than  the 
extreme ;  fo  that,  when  workmen  ufe  them,  they  open  the  two 
points  to  their  deferibed  width,  and  turn  fo  much  ftuft  oft  the 
intended  place,  till  the  two  points  of  the  callipers  fit  juft  over 
their  work.  Moxoris  Mechanical  Exercifes . 

Callo'sity.  n.f  \callofite,  br.]  A'kind  of  fwelling  without 
Vol.  I. 


pain,  like  that  of  the  skin,  by  hard  labour ;  and  therefore,  when 
wounds,  or  the  edges  of  ulcers,  grow  fo,  they  are  laid  to  be 
callous.  Quincy. 

The  furgeon  ought  to  vary  the  diet  of  his  patient,  as  he  finds 
the  fibres  loofen  too  much,  are  too  flaccid,  and  produce  fun- 
gufes,  or  as  they  harden  and  produce  callofities ;  in  the  firft 
cafe,  wine  and  fpirituous  liquours  are  ufeful,  in  the  laft  hurtful. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

CaYlous.  adj.  [ callus ,  Lat.] 

1.  Indurated;  hardned;  having  the  pores  fhut  up. 

In  progrefs  of  time,  the  ulcers  became  finuous  and  callous , 
with  induration  of  the  glands.  Wifeman  s  Surgery. 

2.  Hardned ;  infenfible. 

Licentioufnefs  has  fo  long  palled  for  fharpnefs  of  wit,  and 
greatnefs  of  mind,  that  the  confcience  is  grown  callous.  L  Ejlr. 
The  wretch  is  drench’d  too  deep, 

His  foul  is  ftupid,  and  his  heart  afleep : 

Fatten’d  in  vice,  fo  callous  and  fo  grofs. 

He  fins,  and  fees  not,  fenfelefs  of  his  lofs.  Dryden  s  Perfius. 
CaYlousness.  n.f.  [from  cahous.] 

1.  Plardnefs;  induration  of  the  fibres; 

The  oftner  we  ufe  the  organs  of  touching,  the  more  of  thef® 
feales  are  formed,  and  the  skin  becomes  the  thicker,  and  fo  a 
calloufjefs  grows  upon  it.  Ch eyrie' s  Philojoph.  Principles. 

2.  Infenfibility. 

If  they  let  go  their  hope  of  everlafting  life  with  willingnefs, 
and  entertain  final  perdition  with  exultation,  ought  they  not  to 
be  efteemed  deftitute  of  common  fenfe,  and  abandoned  to  a 
calloufnefs  and  numbnefs  of  foul  ?  Bentley. 

CaYlow.  adj.  Unfledged  ;  naked  ;  without  feathers. 

Burfting  with  kindly  rapture,  forth  difclos’d 
Their  callow  young.  Paradife  Loft,  A.  vii.  /.  420. 

Then  as  an  eagle,  who,  with  pious  care. 

Was  beating  widely  on  the  wing  for  prey, 

To  her  now  filent  airy  does  repair, 

And  finds  her  callow  infants  forc’d  away.  Dryden. 

How  in  fmall  flights  they  know  to  try  their  young. 

And  teach  the  callow  child  her  parent’s  fong.  Prior . 

CALLUS,  n.f  [Latin.] 

1.  An  induration  of  the  fibres. 

2.  The  hard  fubftance  by  which  broken  bones  are  united. 

CALM.  adj.  [ calme ,  Fr.  kalm,  Dutch.] 

1 .  Quiet ;  ferene ;  not  ftormy ;  not  tempeftuous ;  applied  to  the 
elements. 

Calm  was  the  day,  and,  through  the  trembling  air. 

Sweet  breathing  Zephyrus  did  foftly  play 
A  gentle  fpirit,  that  lightly  did  allay 

Hot  Titan’s  beams,  which  then  did  glifter  fair.  Spenfer. 

2.  Undifturb’d  ;  unruffled  ;  applied  to  the  paffions. 

It  is  no  ways  congruous,  that  God  Ihould  be  frightning  men 
into  truth,  who  were  made  to  be  wrought  upon  by  calm  evi¬ 
dence,  and  gentle  methods  of  perfuafion.  Atterbury. 

The  queen  her  fpeech  with  calm  attention  hears, 

Her  eyes  reftrain  the  filver-ftreaming  tears.  Pope's  Odyffcyl 
Calm.  n.f. 

1.  Serenity  ;  ftillnefs  ;  freedom  from  violent  motion. 

It  feemeth  moft  agreeable  to  reafon,  that  the  waters  rather 
ftood  in  a  quiet  calm,  than  that  they  moved  with  any  raging  or 
overbearing  violence.  Raleigh's  Hiftory  of  the  W irld. 

Every  pilot 

Can  fteer  the  fhip  in  calms  ;  but  he  performs 

The  fkilful  part,  can  manage  it  in  {forms.  Denham  s  Sophy. 

Nor  God  alone  in  the  ftill  calm  we  find, 

He  mounts  the  ftorm,  and  walks  upon  the  wind.  Pope. 

2.  Freedom  from  difturbance ;  quiet ;  repofe ;  applied  to  the  paf¬ 
fions. 

Great  and  ftrange  calms  ufually  portend  the  moft  violent 
{forms  :  and  therefore,  fince  {forms  and  calms  do  always  follow 
one  another,  certainly,  of  the  two,  it  is  much  more  eligible  to 
have  the  ftorm  firft,  and  the  calm  afterwards :  fince  a  calm  before 
a  ftorm  is  commonly  a  peace  of  a  man’s  own  making  ;  but  a 
calm  after  a  ftorm,  a  peace  of  God’s.  South. 

To  Calm.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  {fill;  to  quiet. 

Neptune  we  find  bufy  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiEneis,  to  calm 
the  tempeft  raifed  by  AEolus.  Dryden. 

2.  To  pacify;  to  appeafe. 

Jefus,  whofe  bare  word  checked  the  fea,  as  much  exerts  him¬ 
felf  in  filencing  the  tempefts,  and  calming  the  inteftine  {forms 
within  our  breafts.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Thofe  paffions,  which  feem  fomewhat  calmed, may  be  entirely 
laid  afleep,  and  never  more  awakened.  Atterbury. 

He  will’d  to  ftay, 

The  facred  rites  and  hecatombs  to  pay, 

And  calm  Minerva’s  wrath.  Pope's  OdyJJey,  b.  iii.  /.  175. 
CaYmer.  n.f.  [from  calm.]  The  perlon  or  thing  which  has 
the  power  of  giving  quiet. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  ftudy,  a  reft  to  his  mind,  a  cheerer 
of  his  fpirits,  a  diverter  of  fadnefs,  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts, 
a  moderator  of  paffions,  a  procurer  of  contentednefs.  Walton. 
CaYmly.  adv.  [from  calm.) 

1 .  Without  {forms,  or  violence ;  ferenitv. 
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In  nature,  things  move  violently  to  their  place,  and  calmly  in 
their  place ;  fo  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent,  in  authority  fet- 
led  and  calm.  Bacon's  EJfiays ,  N°  1 1 . 

His  curled  brows 

b  rown  on  the  gentle  dream,  which  calmly  flows.  Denham. 
2.  Without  paflions ;  quietly. 

I  he  nymph  did  like  the  fcene  appear, 

Serenely  pleafant,  calmly  fair ; 

^  Soft  fell  her  words,  as  flew  the  air.  Prior. 

Ca'lmness.  n.f  [from  calm.] 

1.  1  ranquillity ;  ferenity. 

While  the  fteep  horrid  roughnefs  of  the  wood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  cahnnefs  of  the  flood.  Denham. 

2.  Mildnefs  ;  freedom  from  palfion. 

I’ve  been  i’  th’  market-place,  and,  Sir,  ’tis  fit 
You  have  ftrong  party,  or  defend  yourfelf 
By  cahnnefs ,  or  by  abfence :  all’s  in  anger.  Shakefp.  Coriol. 
I  beg  the  grace, 

You  would  lay  by  thofe  terrours  of  your  face ; 

Till  cahnnefs  to  your  eyes  you  firft  reftore, 
f  I  afraid,  and  I  can  beg  no  more.  Dryden's  Conq.  of  Gran. 
Ca'lmy.  adj .  [from  calm.\  Calm;  peaceful. 

And  now  they  nigh  approached  to  the  fled. 

Where  as  thofe  mermaides  dwelt :  it  was  a  ftill 
And  calmy  bay,  on  th’  one  fide  fheltered 
With  the  broad  fhadow  of  an  hoary  hill.  Fairy  Ejhiecn,  b.  ii. 
Ca'lomel.  n.  f  [calomelas ,  a  chymical  word.]  Mercury  fix 
times  fublimed. 


He  repeated  lenient  purgatives  with  calomel ,  once  in  three  or 
four  days.  IVifeman  s  Surgery. 

Calori'fick.  adj.  [color i ficus,  Lat.]  That  which  has  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  producing  heat ;  heating. 

Calorifick  principle  is  either  excited  within  the  heated  body. 
Or  transferred  to  it,  through  any  medium,  from  fome  other. 
Silver  will  grow  hotter  than  the  liquour  it  contains. 

Grew' s  Cofmologia  Sacra ,  b.  i.  c.  2.  §  o. 
CALOTTE,  n.f.  [French.] 

1.  A  cap  or  coif,  worn  as  an  ecclefiaftical  ornament  in  France. 

2.  [In  architecture.]  A  round  cavity  or  depreflure,  in  form  of  a 
cap  or  cup,  lathed  and  plaiftered,  ufed  to  diminifh  the  rife  or 
elevation  of  a  moderate  chapel,  cabinet,  alcove,  &c.  Harris. 

CALOA  ERS.  n.  f  [y.a. a©-  ]  Monks  of  the  Greek  church. 

Caltrops,  n.f  [coltpaeppe,  Saxon.] 

1.  An  inffrument  made  with  three  fpikes,  fo  that  which  way  fo- 
ever  it  falls  to  the  ground,  one  of  them  points  upright,  to 
wound  horfes  feet. 

The  ground  about  was  thick  fown  with  caltrops ,  which  very 
much  incommoded  the  (hoelefs  Moors. 

Dr.  Addifon' s  Account  of  Tangier s. 

2.  A  plant. 

It  is  very  common  in  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
where  it  grows  among  corn,  and  on  moll  of  the  arable  land, 
and  is  very  troublefom,e  to  the  feet  of  cattle ;  for  the  fruit  be¬ 
ing  armed  with  ftrong  prickles,  run  into  the  feet  of  the  cattle, 
which  walk  over  the  land.  This  is  certainly  the  plant  which  is 
mentioned  in  Virgil’s  Georgick,  under  the  name  of  tribulus. 

Miller. 

To  Calve,  v.  n.  [from  calf] 

I.  To  bring  a  calf ;  fpoken  of  a  cow. 

When  fhe  has  calv'd ,  then  fet  the  dam  afide. 

And  for  the  tender  progeny  provide.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

2  •  It  is  ufed  metaphorically  for  any  a£t  of  bringing  forth ;  and 
fometimes  of  men,  by  way  of  reproach. 

I  would  they  were  barbarians,  as  they  are. 

Though  in  Rome  litter’d  ;  not  Romans  :  as  they  are  not ; 
Though  calved  in  the  porch  o’  th’  capitol.  Shahefp.  Coriolan. 

The  graffy  clods  now  calv'd ,  now  half  appear’d 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts.  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vii.  /.  463 

Calve  s-snout.  See  Snapdragon. 

CALVE  LLE.  n.f.  [French.]  A  fort  of  apple.  See  Apple. 

To  Calu'mniate.  v.  n.  [ calumnior ,  Lat.]  To  accufe  falfely; 
to  charge  without  juft  ground. 

Beauty,  wit,  high  birth,  defert  in  fervice. 

Love,  friendfhip,  charity,  are  fubje£t  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time.  Shakefp.  Tr.  and  Creff. 
He  mixes  truth  with  falfehood,  and  has  not  forgotten  the  old 
rule  of  calumniating  ftrongly,  that  fomething  may  remain. 

Dryden's  Fables ,  Preface. 

Do  I  calumniate!  thou  ungrateful  Vanoc  ! — . 

Perfidious  prince  ! — Is  it  a  calumny 
To  fay,  that  Gwendolen  betroth’d  to  Yver, 

Was  by  her  father  firft  affur’d  to  Valens  ?  A.  Philips ,  Brit. 

To  Calu'  mniate.  v.  a.  Toflander. 

One  trade  or  art,  even  thofe  that  (hould  be  the  moft  liberal, 
(hall  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  difdain  and  calumniate  another. 

Sprai. 

Calumnia'tion.  n.f  [from  calumniate.]  That  which  we  call 
calumniation ,  is  a  malicious  and  falfe  reprefentation  of  an  ene¬ 
my’s  words  or  actions,  to  an  ofFenfive  purpofe.  Aylijfe. 

Calumniator,  n.f  [from  calumniate.]  A  forger  of  accufa- 
tion ;  aflanderer. 


He  that  would  ljve  clear  of  the  envy  and  hatred  of  potent 
calumniators ,  muft  lay  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  and  keep  his 
hand  out  of  the  ink-pot.  L' EJl range. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Virgil  was  celebrated  by  Gallus,  we 
know  that  Bavius  and  Msevius  were  his  declared  foes  and  ca~ 
lumniators.  .  Addifon.  Spectator. 

Calu'mnious.  adj.  [from  calumny.]  Slanderous:  falfely  re¬ 
proachful. 

Virtue  itfelf ’fcapes  not  calumnious  ftrokes.  Shakefp.  Haml. 
With  calumnious  art 

/  Of  counterfeited  truth,  thus  held  their  ears.  Par.  L.  b.  v. 
CA'LUMN  Y.  n.  f.  [calumnia,  Lat.]  Slander ;  falfe  charge  j 
groundlefs  accufation. 

Be  thou  as  chafte  as  ice,  as  pure  as  fnow, 

Thou  (halt  not  efcape  calumny,  Shakefp.  Hamlet . 

It  is  a  very  hard  calumny  upon  our  foil  or  climate,  to  affirm, 
that  fo  excellent  a  fruit  will  not  grow  here.  Temple. 

CALX.  n.  f.  [Latin.]  Any  thing  that  is  rendered  reducible  to 
powder  by  burning. 

Gold,  that  is  more  denfe  than  lead,  refills  peremptorily  all 
the  dividing  power  of  fire  ;  and  will  not  at  all  be  reduced  into 
a  calx,  or  lime,  by  fuch  operation  as  reduces  lead  into  it. 

;  B>igby  on  Bodies . 

Ca  lycle.  n.  f  [ calyculus ,  Lat.]  A  fmall  bud  of  a  plant.  Dift. 
Cama'ieu.  n.f.  [from  camachuia,  which  name  is  given  by  the 
orientals  to  the  onyx,  when,  in  preparing  it,  they  find  another 
colour.] 

1.  A  ftone  with  various  figures  and  reprefentations  of  landskips, 
formed  by  nature. 

2.  [In  painting.]  A  term  ufed  where  there  is  only  one  colour, 

and  where  the  lights  and  (hadows  are  of  gold,  wrought  on  a  gol¬ 
den  or  azure  ground.  This  kind  of  work  is  chiefly  ufed  to 
reprefent  baflo  relievos.  Chambers . 

Ca'mber.  n.f.  [See  Cambering.]  A  term  among  workmen. 
Camber ,  a  piece  of  timber  cut  arching,  fo  as  a  weight  con- 
fiderable  being  fet  upon  it,  it  may,  in  length  of  timet  be  in¬ 
duced  to  a  ftraight.  Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

Ca'mbering.  n.f.  A  word  mentioned  by  Skinner ,  as  peculiar 
to  (hipbuilders,  who  fay,  that  a  place  is  cambering ,  when  they 
mean  arched,  [from  chambre ,  French.] 

Ca'mbrick.  n.f.  [from  Cambray ,  a  city  in  Flanders,  where  it 
was  principally  made.]  A  kind  of  fine  linen,  ufed  for  ruffles, 
womens  fleeves  and  caps. 

He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  inkles, 
caddiles,  cambricks ,  and  lawns.  Shahefp.  TVinter' s  Tale. 

Rebecca  had,  by  the  ufe  of  a  looking-glafs,  and  by  the  fur¬ 
ther  ufe  of  certain  attire,  made  of  cambrick ,  upon  her  head,  at¬ 
tained  to  an  evil  art.  Toiler,  N°  1 1 0. 

Confed’rate  in  the  cheat,  they  draw  the  throng. 

And  cambrick  handkerchiefs  reward  the  fong.  Gay's  Trivia . 
Came.  The  preterite  of  to  come. 

Till  all  the  pack  came  up,  and  ev’ry  hound 
^  Tore  the  lad  huntfman,  grov’Jing  on  the  ground.  Addifon. 
Camel,  n.f  [ camelus ,  Lat.]  An  animal  very  common  in  A- 
rabia,  Judea,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  One  fort  is 
large,  and  full  of  flefh,  and  fit  to  carry  burdens  of  a  thoufand 
pounds  weight,  having  one  bunch  upon  its  back.  Another 
have  two  bunches  upon  their  backs,  like  a  natural  faddle,  and 
are  fit  either  for  burdens,  or  men  to  ride  on.  A  third  kind  is 
leaner,  and  of  a  fmaller  fize,  called  dromedaries,  becaufe  of 
their  fwiftnefs  ;  which  are  generally  ufed  for  riding  by  men  of 
quality.  See  Dromedary. 

Camels  have  large  folid  feeet,  but  not  hard  ;  in  the  foring, 
their  hair  falls  entirely  off,  in  lefs  than  three  days  time,  when 
the  flies  are  extremely  uneafy  to  them.  Camels ,  it  is  faid,  will 
continue  ten  or  twelve  days  without  eating  or  drinking,  and 
keep  water  a  long  time  in  their  ftomach,  for  their  refrefhment. 

It  is  reported,  that  nature  has  furnifhed  them,  for  this  purpofe, 
with  a  very  large  ventricle,  with  many  bags  clofed  within  the 
coats  of  it,  round  about  it,  for  referving  the  water.  But  the 
Jefuits  in  China,  where  they  diflecled  feveral  camels,  found  no 
fuch  bags.  When  a  camel  is  upon  a  journey,  his  mailer  follows 
him,  finging  and  whiffling ;  and  the  louder  he  fings,  the  better 
the  camel  goes.  The  flefh  of  camels  is  ferved  up  at  the  bell  ta¬ 
bles,  among  the  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  other  eaftern  nations  ; 
but  the  ufe  of  it  was  forbid  the  Hebrews,  they  being  ranked  by 
Mofes  among  the  unclean  creatures,  Deut.  xiv.  7.  &  Calmet. 
Patient  of  thirft  and  toil. 

Son  of  the  defart !  even  the  camel  feels. 

Shot  through  his  wither’d  heart,  the  firy  blaft.  Thomfon. 
Came'lopard.  n.f.  [from  camelus  and  pardus,  Lat.]  AnAbyf- 
finian  animal,  taller  than  an  elephant,  but  not  fo  thick.  He  is 
fo  named,  becaufe  he  has  a  neck  and  head  like  a  camel ;  he  is 
fpotted  like  a  pard,  but  his  fpots  are  white  upon  a  red  ground. 
The  Italians  call  him  giaraffd.  Trevoux. 

Ca'melot.  ]n.f  [fro  m  camel.]  A  kind  of  fluff  originally  made 
Ca'mlet.  3  by  a  mixture  of  filk  and  camels  hair ;  it  is  now 
made  with  wool  and  filk. 

This  habit  was  not  of  camels  (kin,  nor  any  courfe  texture  of 
its  hair,  but  rather  fome  finer  weave  of  camclot,  grograin,  or 
the  like;  in  as  much  as  thefe  (tuffs  are  fuppofed  to  be  made  of 
the  hair  of  that  animal.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
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Meantime  the  paftor  (hears  their  hoary  beards, 

And  eal'es,  of  their  hair,  the  loaden  herds  : 

Their  camclots  warm  in  tents  the  foldier  hold. 

And  lhield  the  (hiv’ring  mariner  from  cold.  Dryden  s  Virgil . 

CAMERA  OBSCURA.  [Latin.]  An  optical  machine  ufed  in 
a  darkened  chamber,  fo  that  the  light  coming  only  through  a 
double  convex  glafs,  objedls  expofed  to  daylight,  and  oppofite 
to  the  glafs,  are  reprefcntcd  inverted  upon  any  white  matter 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  glafs.  Martin. 

Ca'merade.  n.  f  [from  camera,  a  chamber,  Lat.]  One  that 
lodges  in  the  fame  chamber ;  a  bofom  companion.  By  cor¬ 
ruption  we  now  ufe  comrade. 

Camerades  with  him,  and  confederates  in  his  worthy  defign, 

Rymer's  Tragedies  of  lajl  Age. 

Ca'merated.  adj.  [cameratus,  Lat.]  Arched;  roofed  dope- 
wife. 

Camera'tion.  adj.  [cameratio,  Lat.]  A  vaulting  or  arching. 

Camisa'do.  n.f.  [camij'a,  a  fhirt,  Ital.  camifium,  low  Lat.]  An 
attack  made  by  foldiers  in  the  dark ;  on  which  occafion  they 
put  their  (hirts  outward,  to  be  feen  by  each  other. 

They  had  appointed  the  fame  night,  whole  darknefs  would 
have  encreafed  the  fear,  to  have  given  a  camifado  upon  the  En¬ 
gl  i(h.  Hayward. 

Ca'misated.  adj.  [from  camifa,  a  fhirt.]  Dreffed  with  the  (hirt 
outward. 

Ca'mlht.  See  Cameeot. 

He  had  on  him  a  gown  with  wide  fleeves,  of  a  kind  of  water 
camlet ,  of  an  excellent  azure  colour.  Bacon. 

Ca'mmock.  n.f.  [caramoc,  Saxon.]  An  herb  ;  the  fame  with 
petty  whin ,  or  rejlharrow. 

Its  dower  is  papilionaceous,  and  fucceeded  by  a  fvvelling  pod, 
fometimes  long,  and  fometimes  (hort,  which  is  bivalve,  and 
filled  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

There  aremany  fpedes  of  this  plant,  ofwhichfour  forts  grow 
wild  in  England  ;  and  that  called  the  prickly  rejlharrow,  with 
purple  dowers,  is  ufed  in  medicine.  The  roots  of  this  plant 
lpread  far  under  ground,  and  are  fo  tough,  that,  in  ploughing, 
it  often  Hops  the  oxen.  Miller. 

Camo'ys.  adj.  [camus,  Fr.]  Flat;  level;  depreffed.  It  is  only 
ufed  of  the  nofe. 

Many  Spaniards,  of  the  race  of  Barbary  Moors,  though  after 
frequent  commixture,  have  not  worn  out  the  camoys  nofe  unto 
this  day.  Brown’ s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  c.  io. 

CAMP,  n.f  [camp,  Fr.  camp.  Sax.  from  campus ,  Lat.]  The 
order  of  tents,  placed  by  armies  when  they  keep  the  field.  We 
ufe  the  phrafe  to  pitch  a  camp,  to  encamp. 

From  camp  to  camp ,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night. 

The  hum  of  either  army  ftilly  founds.  Shakefp.  Hen.  V . 

Next,  to  fecure  our  camp,  and  naval  pow’rs, 

Raife  an  embattel’d  wall,  with  lofty  tow’rs. 

To  Camp.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  encamp; 
tents,  for  hoftile  purpofes. 

Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  hod,  we  would  all  fup  together. 

Ca  MP-fight.  n.f.  An  old  word  for  combat. 

For  their  trial  by  camp-fight ,  the  accufer  was,  with  the  peril 
of  his  own  body,  to  prove  the  accufed  guilty ;  and,  by  offering 
him  his  glove  or  gantlet,  to  challenge  him  to  this  tha\.Hakewell. 

CAMPANIA.  \n'f'  V^paigrte,  French;  campania,  Ital.] 

1.  A  large,  open,  level  tradf  of  ground,  without  hills. 

The  contrary  of  all  this  happens  in  countries  thinly  inhabit¬ 
ed,  and  efpecially  in  vaft  campanias ,  where  there  are  few  cities, 
befides  what  grow  by  the  refidence  of  kings.  _  Temple. 

Thofe  grateful  groves,  that  (hade  the  plain,  1 

Wher  Tiber  rolls  majeftick  to  the  main,  ?  ,  f 

And  fattens,  as  he  runs,  the  fair  campaign.  Garth’s  Ovid.  3 

2,  The  time  for  which  any  army  keeps  the  field,  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  quarters. 

This  might  have  haftened  his  march,  which  would  have  made 
a  fair  conclufion  of  the  campaign.  _  Clareyidon. 

An  iliad  rifing  out  of  one  campaign.  Addijon. 

Campa'niform.  adj.  [of campana,  a  bell,  znA forma,  Fat.]  A 
term  ufed  of  flowers,  which  are  in  the  (hape  of  a  bell.  Harris. 

Campa'nulate.  adj.  The  fame  with  campaniform.  _ 

Campe'stral.  adj.  [campcfiris,  Lat.]  Growing  in  fields. 

The  mountain  beech  is  the  whiteft ;  but  the  campejlral ,  or 
wild  beech,  is  of  a  blacker  colour,  and  more  durable. 

Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Ca'mphire  tree,  n.f  [camphora,  Lat.] 

It  hath  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  pear  tree,  but  full  of  ribs, 
which  o-row  alternately  on  the  branches ;  the  flowers  confift  of 
one  leaf,  divided  into  five  or  fix  fegments;  the  fruit  is  fhaped 
like  a  nut,  the  (hell  tender,  and  the  kernel  bifid.  There  are 
two  forts  of  this  tree  ;  one  is  a  native  of  the  lfle  of  Borneo, 
from  which  the  beft  samphire  is  taken,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
a  natural  exfudation  from  the  tree,  produced  in  fuc  l  p  aces 
where  the  bark  of  the  tree  has  been  wounded  or  cut.  e 
other  fort  is  a  native  of  Japan,  which  Dr.  Kempfer  defcri  es 
to  be  a  kind  of  bay,  bearing  black  or  purple  berries,  and  from 
whence  the  inhabitants  prepare  their  camphire ,  by  making  a 
fimple  decodfion  of  the  root  and  wood  of  this  tree,  cut  into 


Pope’s  Iliad. 
to  lodge 


in 


Shakefp. 


fmall  pieces ;  but  this  fort  of  camphire  is,  in  value,  eighty  or  nnt 
hundred  times  lefs  than  the  true  Bornean  camphire.  Miller. 
Ca'mphorate.  adj.  [from  camphora ,  Lat.]  Impregnated  with 
camphire. 

By  (haking  the  faline  and  camphorate  liquours  together,  we 
eafily  confounded  them  into  one  high  coloured  liquour.  Boyle. 
Ca'mpion.  n.f.  [ lychnis ,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

The  leaves  are  whole,  and  grow  oppofite  by  pairs  upon  the 
(talks  ;  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  whole,  and  either  tubulous  or 
fwelling ;  the  flower  confifts  of  five  leaves,  which  expand  in 
form  of  a  clove  gilliflower,  and  are  generally  heart  fnaped;  the 
ovary,  which  rifes  in  the  centre  of  the  calyx,  becomes  a  conical 
fruit,  which  is  wrapt  up  in  the  flower  cup,  and  has  commonly 
one  cell,  filled  with  feeds,  which  are  roundifli,  angular,  and 
kidney-ftiaped.  Miller ; 

Ca'mus.  n.  f.  [probably  from  camifia,  Lat.]  A  thin  drefs,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Spenfer. 

And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  fcorching  air. 

All  in  filken  camus,  lilly  white, 

Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 
Can.  n.f  [canne.  Sax.]  A  cup ;  generally  a  cup  made  of  metal, 
or  fome  other  matter  than  earth. 

I  hate  it  as  an  unfill’d  can.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

One  tree,  the  coco,  affordeth  (luff  for  houfing,  cloathing, 
(hipping,  meat,  drink,  and  can.  Grew’ sCofmologia  Sacra. 

His  empty  can,  with  ears  half  worn  away, 

Was  hung  on  high,  to  boaft  the  triumph  of  the  day.  Dryden. 
Can.  v.n.  [konnen,  Dutch.  It  is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  ufed 
alone  ;  but  is  in  conftant  ufe  as  an  expreflion  of  the  potential 
mood  ;  as,  I  can  do,  thou  canfi  do,  I  coidd  do,  thou  coiddefi  do. 

It  has  no  other  terminations.] 

1 .  To  be  able ;  to  have  power. 

In  place  there  is  licence  to  do  good  and  evil,  whereof  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  curfe  ;  for,  in  evil,  the  beft  condition  is  not  to  will ;  the 
fecond  not  to  can.  Bacon’s  EJfays ,  N°  1 1. 

O,  there’s  the  wonder  ! 

Mecaenas  and  Agrippa,  who  can  moft 
With  Caefar,  are  his  foes.  His  wife  Odfavia, 

Driv’n  from  his  houfe,  follicits  her  revenge. 

And  Dolabella,  who  was  once  his  friend. 

Dryden’ s  All  for  Love. 
He  can  away  with  no  company,  whofe  diicourfe  goes  beyond 
what  claret  and  diflolutenefs  infpires.  Locke. 

2.  It  expreffes  the  potential  mood ;  as,  I  can  do  it. 

If  (he  can  make  me  bleft  ?  She  only  can  : 

Empire,  and  wealth,  and  all  (he  brings  befide. 

Are  but  the  train  and  trappings  of  her  love.  Dryden. 

3.  It  is  diftinguilhed  from  may,  as  power  from  permiffion ;  I  can  do 
it ;  it  is  in  my  power  :  I  may  do  it ;  it  is  allowed  me  ;  but,  in 
poetry,  they  are  confounded. 

4.  Can  is  ufed  of  the  perfon  with  the  verb  aftive,  where  may  is 
ufed ;  of  the  thing,  with  the  verb  pajfive  ;  as,  I  can  do  it ;  it 
may  be  done. 

CANAILLE,  n.f.  [French.]  The  lowed  people;  the  dregs; 
the  lees;  the  offscouring  of  the  people :  a  French  term  of  re¬ 
proach. 

Cana'l.  n.f  [canalis,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  bafon  of  water  in  a  garden. 

The  walks  and  long  canals  reply.  Pope. 

2.  Any  tract  or  courfe  of  water  made  by  art ;  as  the  canals  in 
Holland. 

3.  [In  anatomy.]  A  conduit  or  paflage  through  which  any  of  the 
juices  of  the  body  flow. 

Ca'nal-coal.  n.f.  A  fine  kind  of  coal,  dug  up  in  England. 
Even  our  canal-coal  nearly  equals  the  foreign  jet. 

Woodward  on  Fojfils . 

Canali'culated.  adj.  [from  canaliculatus ,  Lat.]  Channelled  ; 

made  like  a  pipe  or  gutter.  Didf. 

Canary,  n.  f  [from  the  Canary  iflands.]  Wine  brought  from 
the  Canaries  ;  fack. 

I  will  to  my  honeft  knight  Falftaff,  and  drink  canary  with 

him. - 1  think  I  (hall  drink  in  pipe  wine  firft  with  him ;  I’ll 

make  him  dance.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  JVindfor . 

ToCana'ry.  v.  a.  A  cant  word,  which  feems  to  iignify  to 
frolick. 

Mafter,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  brawl  ?— — — 

How  mean’ft  thou,  brawling  in  French  ? - No,  my  compleat 

mafter  ;  but  to  jigg  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue’s  end,  canary  to  it 
with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids. 

Shakefp.  Love’s  Labour  Lojl. 
Cana'ry  bird.  An  excellent  fingingbird,  of  a  green  colour, 
formerly  bred  in  the  Canaries,  and  nowhere  elfe,  but  now  bred 
in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Germany. 

Of  finging  birds,  they  have  linnets,  goldfinches,  ruddocks, 
canary  birds ,  blackbirds,  thrulhes,  and  diveis  other. 

Carew’s  Survey  of  Cor  nival. 
To  CANCEL,  v.  a.  [canceller,  Fr.  from  cancellis  not  are,  to  mark 
with  crofs  lines.] 

1.  To  crofs  a  writing. 

2.  To  efface  ;  to  obliterate  in  general. 

Now  welcome  night,  thou  night  fo  long  expelled. 

That  long  day’s  labour  doth  at  laft  defray, 
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CAN 

Ami  all  my  carffs  which  cruel  love  collected, 

Has  fumm’d  in  me,  and  cancelled  for  aye. 

Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs, 

Cancel  all  grudge  ;  repeal  thee  home  again. 

Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Thou  whom  avenging  pow’rs  obey,  > 

Cancel  my  debt,  too  great  to  pay,  C 

Before  the  fad  accounting  day.  j  Rofcommon. 

I  pafs  the  bills,  my  lords, 

I  or  cancelling  your  debts.  Font  heme's  Spartan  Dame. 

Ca  ncellated.  particip.  adj.  [from  cancel. ]  Crofs-barred  , 
marked  with  lines  eroding  each  other. 

The  tail  of  thecaftor  is  almoftbald,  though  thebeaft  is  very 
hairy  ;  and  cancellated ,  with  fome  refemblance  to  the  feales  of 
fifties.  Grew’ s  Mufeeum. 

Cancellation,  v.f  [from  cancel.']  According  to  Bartolus, 
is  an  expunging  or  wiping  out  of  the  contents  of  an  inftrument, 
by  two  lines  drawn  in  the  manner  of  a  crofs.  Ayliffes  Parerg. 
CANCER.  n.  J.  [ cancer ,  Lat.J 
r.  Acrabfifh. 

2.  1  he  fign  of  the  fummer  folftice. 

When  now  no  more  th’  alternate  twins  are  fir’d. 

And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  folar  blaze. 

Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night  Tbomfon. 

3.  A  virulent  fwelling,  or  fore,  not  to  be  cured. 

Any  of  thefe  three  may  degenerate  into  a  fchirrus,  and  that 
fchirrus  into  a  cancer.  IVifctnan. 

As  when  a  cancer  on  the  body  feeds, 

And  gradual  death  from  limb  to  limb  proceeds  ; 

So  does  the  chilnefs  to  each  vital  part, 

Spread  by  degrees,  and  creeps  into  the  heart.  Addifon's  Ovid. 
Fo  Ca'ncerate.  v.  n.  [from  cancer.]  To  grow  cancerous; 
to  become  a  cancer. 

But  ftriking  his  fill  upon  the  point  of  a  nail  in  the  wall,  his 
hand  cancer ated,  he  fell  into  a  fever,  and  foon  after  died  on’t. 

L'EJlrange's  Fables. 

Cancer. aTion.  n.f.  [from  cancerate.]  A  growing  cancerous. 
CVncerous.  n.J.  [from  cancer.]  Having  the  virulence  and 
qualities  of  a  cancer. 

How  they  are  to  be  treated  when  they  are  ftrumous,  fchir- 
rbous,  or  cancerous ,  you  may  fee  in  their  proper  places.  Wifem. 
Ca'ncerousness.  n  f.  [from  cancerous.]  The  ftate  of  being 
cancerous. 

Ca'ncrine.  adj.  [from  cancer.]  Having  the  qualities  of  a  crab. 
Ca'ndent.  adj.  [can dens,  Lat.J  Hot ;  in  the  higheft  degree  of 
heat,  next  to  fufion. 

If  a  wire  be  heated  only  at  one  end,  according  as  that  end  is 
cooled  upward  or  downward,  it  refpeCfively  requires  a  verti- 
city,  as  we  have  declared  in  wires  totally  candent. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Ca'ndic ant.  adj.  [candicans,  Lat.J  Growing  white ;  whitifh. 

DU 7. 

CANDID,  adj.  [ Candidas ,  Lat.J 

1.  White.  This  fenfe  is  very  rare. 

The  box  receives  all  black :  but,  pour’d  from  thence, 
The  lfones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  innocence.  Dryd. 

2.  Without  malice;  without  deceit ;  fair;  open;  ingenuous. 

The  import  of  the  difeourfe  will,  for  the  moft  part,  if  there 
be  no  defigned  fallacy,  fufficiently  lead  candid  and  intelligent 
readers  into  the  true  meaning  of  it.  Locke. 

A  candid  judge  will  read  each  piece  of  wit. 

With  the  fame  fpirit  that  its  authour  writ.  Pope. 

Candidate,  n.f.  [candidatus,L?x.]  A  competitor;  one  that 
lciicites,  or  propofes  himfelf  for  fomething  of  advancement. 

So  many  candidates  there  {land  for  wit, 

A  place  at  court  is  fcarce  fo  hard  to  get.  Anonymous. 

One  would  be  furprifed  to  fee  fo  many  candidates  for  glory. 

Addifon.  Spedi.  Nu  256. 

2.  It  has  generally  for  before  the  thing  fought. 

What  could  thus  high  thy  rafh  ambition  raife  ? 

Art  thou,  fond  youth,  a  candidate  for  praife  ?  Pope. 

3.  Sometimes  of. 

Thy  firftfruits  of  poefy  were  giv’n. 

To  make  thyfelf  a  welcome  inmate  there, 

While  yet  a  young  probationer, 

And  candidate  of  heav’n.  Dryden. 

Ca'ndidlv.  adu.  [from  candid.]  Fairly;  without  trick ;  with¬ 
out  malice ;  ingenuoufly. 

We  have  often  defired,  they  would  deal  candidly  with  us  ; 
for  if  the  matter  ftuck  only  there,  we  would  propofe,  that  every 
man  fhould  fwear,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
bind.  Swift. 

Ca'ndidness.  n.f  [from  candid.]  Ingenuity;  opennefs  of 
temper;  purity  of  mind. 

It  prefently  fees  the  guilt  of  a  finful  aCtion  ;  and,  on  the  other 
fide,  obferves  the  candtdnefs  of  a  man’s  very  principles,  and  the 
fincerity  of  his  intentions.  South. 

I  o  Ca'kdify.  v.  a.  [candifico,  Lat.J  To  make  white;  to 
whiten.  Dift 

CANDLE,  n. f.  [candela,  Lat.J 

1.  A  light  made  of  wax  or  tallow,  furrounding  a  wick  of  flax  or 
cotton. 


CAN'  I 

Mere  burns  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it  dies, 

Which,  while  it  lafted,  gave  King  Henry  light.  Shakefp. 
We  fee  that  wax  candles  laft  longer  than  tallow  candles ,  be- 
caufe  wax  is  more  firm  and  hard.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hiflory. 

lake  a  child,  and,  fetting  a  candle  before  him,  he  {hall  find  his 
pupil  to  contract  very  much,  to  exclude  the  light,  with  the 
brightnefs  whereof  it  would  otherwife  be  dazzled.  Ray. 

2.  Light,  or  luminary. 

By  thefe  blefs’d  candles  of  the  night, 

Had  you  been  there,  I  think  you  would  have  begg’d 
The  ring  of  me,  to  give  the  worthy  doCtor. 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Ca'ndleberry  tree.  See  Sweet-willow  ;  of  which  it  is 
a  fpecies. 

Candleho'lder.  n.f  [ from  candle  and  hold. J 

1.  He  that  holds  the  candle. 

2.  He  that  remotely  affifts. 

Let  wantons,  light  of  heart. 

Tickle  the  fenfelefs  rufhes  with  their  heels  ; 

For  I  am  proverb’d  with  a  grandfire  phrafe. 

To  be  a  candleholder ,  and  look  on.  Shakefp. 

Ca'ndlelight.  n.f.  [from  candle  and  light.]  The  light  of  a 
candle. 

In  darknefs,  candlelight  may  ferve  to  guide  men’s  fteps, 
which,  to  ufe  in  the  day,  were  madnefs.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  §  4. 

Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  {he  fped, 

And  never  went  by  candlelight  to  bed.  Dryden' s  Fab. 

The  boding  owl 

Steals  from  her  private  cell  by  night. 

And  flies  about  the  candlelight.  Swift. 

Such  as  are  adapted  to  meals,  will  indifferently  ferve  for  din¬ 
ners  or  fuppers,  only  diftinguifhing  between  daylight  and 
candlelight.  Swift's  IntroduEl.  to  genteel  Converfation. 

2.  The  neceflary  candles  for  ufe. 

I  fhall  find  him  coals  and  candlelight.  Molineux  to  Locke. 

Ca'ndlemas.  n.f.  [from  candle  and  mafs.]  The  feaflr  of  the 
purification  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  which  was  formerly  cele¬ 
brated  with  many  lights  in  churches. 

The  harveft  dinners  are  held  by  every  wealthy  man,  or,  as 
we  term  it,  by  every  good  liver,  between  Michaelmas  and  Can- 
dleonas.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

There  is  a  general  tradition  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  that 
inferreth  the  coldnefs  of  the  fucceeding  winter,  upon  fhining 
of  the  fun  upon  Candlemas  day.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Come  Candlemas  nine  years  ago  fhe  dy’d, 

And  now  lies  bury’d  by  the  yew-tree  fide.  Gay. 

Ca'ndlestick.  n.f.  [ from  candle  and  flick.]  The  inftrument 
that  holds  candles. 

The  horfemen  fit  like  fixed  candlejlicks , 

With  torch-ftaves  in  their  hands ;  and  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  hips. 

Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

Thefe  countries  were  once  chriftian,  and  members  of  the 
church,  and  where  the  golden  candlejlicks  did  ftand.  Bacon. 

I  know  a  friend,  who  has  converted  the  eflays  of  a  man  of 
quality,  into  a  kind  of  fringe  for  his  candlejlicks.  Addifon. 

Ca'ndlestuff.  n.f.  [from  candle  and  fluff.]  Kitchen  ftuff; 
greafe;  tallow. 

But  then  you  will  fay,  that  their  vapour  can  laft  but  a  fhort 
time  ;  to  that  it  may  be  anfwered,  that,  by  the  help  of  oil,  and 
wax,  and  other  candlejlujf. \  the  flame  may  continue,  and  the 
wick  not  burn.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  N°  774. 

Candlewa'ster.  n.  f  [from  candle  zm^wafle.]  That  which 
confumes  candles  ;  a  fpendthrift. 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candlewajlers.  Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

Ca'ndock.  n.f.  A  weed  that  grows  in  rivers. 

Let  them  dry  fix  or  twelve  m®nths,  both  to  kill  the  water- 
weeds,  as  water-lilies,  candocks,  reate,  and  bulrulhes,  and  alfo, 
that  as  thefe  die  for  want  of  water,  fo  grafs  may  grow  on  the 
pond’s  bottom.  IV alt  on' s  Angler. 

Ca'ndour.  n.f  [candor,  Lat.J  Sweetnefs  of  temper;  purity 
of  mind  ;  opennefs  ;  ingenuity ;  kindnefs. 

He  fhould  have  fo  much  of  a  natural  candour  and  fweetnefs, 
mixed  with  all  the  improvement  of  learning,  as  might  convey 
knowledge  with  a  fort  of  gentle  infinuation.  Watts. 

To  Ca'ndy.  v.  a.  [probably  from  candare ,  a  word  ufed  in  later 
times,  for  to  whiten.] 

1.  To  conferve  with  fugar,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  fugar 
lies  in  flakes,  or  breaks  into  tangles. 

Should  the  poor  be  flatter’d  ? 

No,  let  the  candy  d  tongue  lick  abfurd  pomp. 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 

•  Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

They  have  in  Turky  confections  like  to  candied  conferves, 
made  of  fugar  and  lemons,  or  fugar  and  citrons,  or  fugar  and 
violets,  and  fome  other  flowers,  and  fome  mixture  of  amber. 

Bacon. 

With  candy  d  plantanes,  and  the  juicy  pine. 

On  choiceft  melons  and  fweet  grapes  they  dine.  Waller. 

2.  To  form  into  congelations. 
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Will  the  cold  brook, 

bandied  with  ice,  cawdle  thy  morning  toaft, 

To  cure  thy  o’er-night’s  furfeit  ?  Shakefp.  Timon. 

3,  To  incruft  with  congelations. 

Since  when  thofe  frofts  that  winter  brings. 

Which  candy  every  green, 

Renew  us  like  the  teeming  fprings. 

And  we  thus  frefti  are  feen.  Drayton. 

To  Ca'ndy.  v.  n.  To  grow  congealed. 

Ca'ndy  Lion  s  foot.  [ catanance ,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

The  cup  of  the  flower  is  fquamofe ;  the  florets  round  the 
margin  arc  much  longer  than  thofe  in  the  middle  of  the  flower ; 
the  feeds  are  wrapt  up  in  a  leafy  or  downy  fubftance  within 
the  cup,  or  outer  covering.  This  plant  begins  to  flower  in 
May,  and  continues  till  Augiift  or  September.  Miller. 

CANE.  n.f.  [ canna ,  Lat.] 

j.  A  kind  of  ftrong  reed,  of  which  walking  ftaffs  are  made ;  a 
walking  ftaff*.  See  Reed. 

The  king  thruft  the  captain  from  him  with  his  cane ;  where¬ 
upon  he  took  his  leave,  and  went  home.  Harvey. 

If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  or  broken,  ftir  the  fire  with 
your  mafter’s  cane.  Swift. 

2.  The  plant  which  yields  the  fugar. 

This  cane  or  reed  grows  plentifully  both  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  Other  reeds  have  their  fkin  hard  and  dry,  and 
their  pulp  void  of  juice ;  but  the  fkin  of  the  fugar  cane  is  foft, 
and  the  fpongy  matter  or  pith  it  contains  very  juicy.  It  ufu- 
ally  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter ;  though  fome  have  been  mentioned  in  the  ifland  of  Ta- 
bago  twenty  four  feet  high.  The  ftem  or  ftalk  is  divided  by 
knots  afoot  and  a  half  apart.  At  the  top  it  puts  forth  a  num¬ 
ber  of  long  green  tufted  leaves,  from  the  middle  of  which  arife 
the  flower  and  the  feed.  There  are  likewife  leaves  fpringing 
out  from  each  knot ;  but  thefe  ufually  fall  as  the  cane  rifes. 
The  ground  fit  for  fugar  canes  is  light,  foft,  and  fpongy,  lying 
on  a  defeent  proper  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  well  turned  to 
the  fun.  They  ufually  plant  them  in  pieces  cut  a  foot  and  a 
half  below  the  top  of  the  flower,  and  they  are  ordinarily  ripe  in 
ten  months,  though  fometimes  not  till  fifteen  ;  at  which  time 
they  are  found  quite  full  of  a  white  fucculent  marrow,  whence 
is  exprefled  the  liquour  of  which  fugar  is  made.  When  ripe, 
they  are  cut,  their  leaves  cleared  off,  and  they  are  carried  in 
bundles  to  the  mills,  which  confift  of  three  wooden  rollers,  co¬ 
vered  with  fteel  plates.  Chambers. 

And  the  fweet  liquour  on  the  cane  beftow. 

From  which  prepar’d  the  lufeious  fugars  flow.  Blackmore. 

3.  A  lance;  a  dart  made  of  cane;  whence  the  Spanifh  inego de 
cannas. 

Abenamar,  thy  youth  thefe  fports  has  known. 

Of  which  thy  age  is  now  fpedlator  grown  ; 

Judge  like  thou  fitt’ft,  to  praife  or  to  arraign. 

The  flying  fkirmifh  of  the  darted  cane.  Drydens  Conq.  ofGr. 
a  .A.  recd. 

Food  may  be  afforded  to  bees,  by  fmall  canes  or  troughs  con¬ 
veyed  into  their  hives.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

To  Cane.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  beat  with  a  walking 

ftaff.  . 

Cani'cular.  adj.  [ canicularis ,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  dog- 

ftar ;  as,  canicular  or  dog-days. 

In  regard  to  different  latitudes  unto  fome,  the  canicular  days 
are  in  the  winter ;  as  unto  fuch  as  are  under  the  equinoctial 
line  ;  for,  unto  them,  it  arifeth,  when  the  fun  is  about  the  tro- 
pick  of  Cancer,  which  feafon  unto  them  is  winter. 
v  Browns  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

Cani'ne.  adj.  [caninus ,  Lat.] 

1,  Having  the  properties  of  a  dog.  . 

A  third  kind  of  women  are  made  up  of  canine  particles :  thele 
are  fcolds,  who  imitate  the  animals  out  of  which  they  were  ta¬ 
ken,  always  bufy  and  barking,  and  fnarl  at  every  one  that 
comes  in  their  way.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  209. 

2.  Canine  hunger,  in  medicine,  is  an  appetite  which  cannot  be 

fatisfied.  .  r  .  , .  ,  .  , 

It  may  occafion  an  exorbitant  appetite  of  ufual  things,  wnic 
they  will  take  in  fuch  quantities,  till  they  vomit  them  up  like 
dogs,  from  whence  it  is  called  canine.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
Ca'nister.  n.f.  \canijlrurn ,  Lat.] 

1.  A  fmall  basket. 

My  lovely  care, 

Take  the  prefents,  which  the  nymphs  prepare  : 

White  lilies  in  full  confers  they  bring,  f 

With  all  the  glories  of  the  purple  fpring.  Drydens  Virg. 

2.  A  fmall  veflel  in  which  any  thing,  fuch  as  tea  or  coffee,  is 

laid  up.  ,  ,  . 

CA'NKER.  n.f  [cancer,  Lat.  It  feems  to  have  the  fame  meaning 

and  original  with  cancer ,  but  to  be  accidentally  written  wit  i  a 
k,  when  it  denotes  bad  qualities  in  a  lefs  degree,  or,  can  er 
might  come  from  chancre ,  Fr.  and  cancer  from  the  Latin. J 
l .  A  worm  that  preys  upon,  and  deftroys  fruits. 

And  loathful  idlenefs  he  doth  deteft, 

The  canker  worm  of  every  gentle  breaft.  Spenjer. 

That  which  the  locuft  hath  left,  hath  the  canker  worm  eaten. 

Joel,  i.  4. 


Otway. 
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A  huffing,  Alining,  flatt’ring,  cringing  coward, 

A  canker  worm  of  peace,  was  rais’d  above  him. 

2.  A  fly  that  preys  upon  fruits. 

There  be  of  flies,  caterpillars,  canker  flies,  and  bear  flies. 

Walton’s  Angler. 

3.  Any  thing  that  corrupts  or  confumes. 

Yet  writers  fay,  2s  in  the  fweeteft  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells  ;  fo  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  fineft  wits  of  all.  Shakefp.  Two  G.  of  Verona. 

It  is  the  canker  and  ruin  of  many  men’s  eftates,  which,  in 
procefs  of  time,  breeds  a  publick  poverty.  >  Bacon. 

Sacrilege  may  prove  an  eating  canker ,  and  a  confirming  moth; 
in  the  eftate  that  we  leave  them.  Atterbury. 

No  longer  live  the  cankers  of  my  court ; 

All  to  your  feveral  ftates  with  fpeed  refort ; 

Wafte  in  wild  riot  what  your  land  allows,  _ 

There  ply  the  early  feaft,  and  late  caroufe.  Dope. 

4.  A  kind  of  wild  worthlefs  rofe. 

To  put  down  Richard,  that  fweet  lovely  rofe, 

And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker  Bolingbroke.  Shakefp ; 

Draw  a  cherry  with  the  leaf,  thefhaft  of  a  fteeple,  a  fingle  or 
canker  rofe.  Penchant . 

5.  An  eating  or  corroding  humour. 

I  am  not  glad,  that  fuch  a  fore  of  time 
Should  feek  a  plaifter  by  a  contemn’d  revolt. 

And  heal  th’  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound. 

By  making  many.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

6.  Corrofion;  virulence. 

As  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows. 

So  his  mind  with  cankers.  Shakefp.  Tempe/f. 

7.  A  difeafe  in  trees. 

To  Ca'nker.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  ^  To  grow  corrupt. 

That  cunning  architect  of  canker’d  guile, 

Whom  princes  late  difpleafure  left  in  bands, 

For  falfed  letters,  and  fuborned  wile.  Fairy  £>uesn,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

I  will  lift  the  down  trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i’  th’  air  as  this  unthankful  king. 

As  this  ingrate  and  canker’d  Bolingbroke.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV. 
Silvering  will  fully  and  canker  more  than  gilding ;  which,  if 
it  might  be  eorre&ed  with  a  little  mixture  of  gold,  will  be  pro- 
fitable.  Bacon’s  Phyfi cal  Remains. 

Or  what  the  crofs  dire  looking  planet  finite, 

Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker’d  venom  bite.  Milton. 

To  fome  new  clime,  or  to  thy  native  sky, 

Oh!  friendlefs  and  forfakeh virtue,  fly: 

The  Indian  air  is  deadly  to  thee  grown  ; 

Deceit  and  canker’d  malice  rule  thy  throne.  Dryden’s  Auren . 

Let  envious  jealoufy,  and  canker’d  fpight  ^ 

Produce  my  adfions  to  fevereft  light,  > 

And  tax  my  open  day,  or  fecret  night.  3  Prior. 

To  Ca'nker.  v.  a. 

1.  To  corrupt;  to  corrode. 

Reftore  to  God  his  due  in  tithe  and  time : 

A  tithe  purloin’d,  cankers  the  whole  eftate.  Herbert. 

2.  Toinfedl;  to  pollute. 

An  honeft  man  will  enjoy  himfelf  better  in  a  moderate  for¬ 
tune,  that  is  gained  with  honour  and  reputation,  than  in  an  over¬ 
grown  eftate,  that  is  cankered  with  the  acquifitions  of  rapine  and 
exaction.  Addifon.  SpeSiator ,  N°  469. 

Ca'nkereit.  particip.  adj.  [from  canker  and  bit.~\  Bitten  with 
an  envenomed  tooth. 

Know  thy  name  is  loft ; 

By  treafon’s  tooth  baregnawn  and  cankerbit.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 
Ca'nnabine.  adj.  [ cannabinus ,  Lat.]  Hempen.  Did}. 

Ca'nnieal.  n.f  An  anthropophagite  ;  a  man-eater. 

The  cannibals  themfelves  eat  no  man  s  flelh,  of  thofe  that  die 
of  themfelves,  but  of  fuch  as  are  flain.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl. 

They  were  little  better  than  cannibals ,  who  do  hunt  one  an¬ 
other  ;  and  he  that  hath  moft  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs,  doth  eat 
and  devour  all  his  fellows.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

It  was  my  bent  to  fpeak. 

Of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat ; 

The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whofe  heads 
Did  grow  beneath  their  fhoulders.  Shakefp.  Othello, 

The  captive  cannibal,  oppreft  with  chains. 

Yet  braves  his  foes,  reviles,  provokes,  difdains; 

Of  nature  fierce,  untameable,  and  proud. 

He  bids  defiance  to  the  gaping  croud  ; 

And  fpent  at  laft,  and  fpeechlefs  as  he  lies, 

With  firy  glances  mocks  their  rage,  and  dies.  Granville. 
If  an  eleventh  commandment  had  been  given,  Thou  lhalt 
not  eat  human  flefh ;  would  not  thefe  cannibals  have  efteemed 
it  more  difficult  than  all  the  reft  ?  Bentley. 

Ca'nnibally.  adv.  [from  cannibal.']  In  the  manner  of  a  can- 

Before  Corioli,  he  fcotcht  him  and  notcht  him  like  a  carba- 

nado _ Had  he  been  cannibally  given,  he  might  have  broiled, 

and  eaten  him  too.  ,  Shakefp  Cor iolanus. 

Ca'nnipers.  ti»  f  [corrupted  from  calhpcvs ;  which  fee.] 

The  fquare  is  taken  by  a  pair  of  cannipers ,  or  two  rulers 
clapped  to  the  fide  of  a  tree,  meafuring  the  diftance  between 
£hem  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 
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CANNON,  n.f  [cannon,  Fr.  from  canna,  Lat  a  pipe,  meaning 

a  large  tube.] 

1.  A  great  gun  for  battery. 

2.  A  gun  larger  than  can  be  managed  by  the  hand.  They  are  of 
fo  many  fiz.es,  that  they  decreafe  in  the  bore  from  a  ball  of  forty- 
eight  pounds  to  a  ball  of  five  ounces. 

As  cannons  overcharg’d  with  double  cracks. 

So  they  redoubled  flrokes  upon  the  foe.  Shake/p.  Macbeth. 

He  had  left  all  the  cannon  he  had  taken  ;  and  now  he  fent  all 
his  great  cannon  to  a  garrifon.  Clarendon. 

"1  he  making,  or  price,  of  thefe  gunpowder  inflruments,  is 
extremely  expenfive,  as  may  be  eafily  judged  by  the  weight  of 
their  materials ;  a  whole  cannon  weighing  commonly  eight  thou- 
fand  pounds  ;  a  half  cannon ,  five  thoufand ;  a  culverin,  four 
thoufand  five  hundred ;  a  demi-culverin,  three  thoufand ;  which, 
whether  it  be  in  iron  or  brafs,  mull  needs  be  very  coftly. 

Wilkins's  Mathematical  Magick. 

Cannon-ball.  In.  f  [from  cannon,  ball ,  bullet ,  and  jhot.] 

Cannon-bullet,  j-  The  balls  which  are  fhot  from  great 

Cannon-shot.  )  guns.  b 

He  reckons  thofe  for  wounds  that  are  made  by  bullets,  al¬ 
though  it  be  a  cannon-Jhot.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

Let  a  cannon-bullet  pafs  through  a  room,  it  muft  flrike  fuc- 
ceffively  the  two  fides  of  the  room.  Locke. 

To  Cannona  de,  v.  n.  [from  cannon.]  To  play  the  great  guns; 
to  batter  or  attack  with  great  guns. 

Both  armies  cannonaded  all  the  enfuingday.  Tatler ,  N°  63. 

To  Cannona'de.  v.  a.  To  fire  upon  the  enemy  with  cannon. 

Cannoni  er.  n.  f  [from  cannon .]  The  engineer  that  manages 
the  cannon.  0 

Give  me  the  cups  : 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpets  fpeak, 

The  trumpets  to  the  cannonier  without, 

I  he  cannons  to  the  heav’ns,  the  heav’ns  to  earth.  Sbakefp. 
A  third  was  a  molt  excellent  cannonier ,  whofe  good  skill  did 


much  endamage  the  forces  of  the  king. 


Hayward. 


Ca'nnot.  A  word  compounded  of  can  and  not. 

I  cannot  but  believe  many  a  child  can  tell  twenty,  long  before 
he  has  any  idea  of  infinity  at  all.  Locke. 

C a  n  o'a.  /  n.f.  A  boat  made  by  cutting  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in- 

CaNoe.  f  to  a  hollow  veflel. 

Others  made  rafts  of  wood,  and  others  devifed  the  boat  of 
one  tree,  called  the  canoa,  which  the  Gauls,  upon  the  river 
Roan,  ufed  in  aflifling  the  tranfportation  of  Hannibal’s  army. 

Raleigh’s  EJJays. 

They  maintained  a  war  againfl  Semiramis,  in  which  they 
had  four  thoufand  monoxyla,  or  canoes,  of  one  piece  of  timber. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

CANON,  n.f.  [«i* vav.] 

1.  A  rule ;  a  law. 

The  truth  is,  they  are  rules  and  canons  of  that  law,  which  is 
written  in  all  mens  hearts ;  the  church  had  for  ever,  no  lefs 
than  now,  flood  bound  to  obferve  them,  whether  the  apoflle 
had  mentioned  them,  or  no.  Hooker,  b.  iii.  §  4. 

His  books  are  almofl  the  very  canon  to  judge  both  do&rine 
and  difeipline  by.  .  Hooker,  Pref. 

Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel. 

Then  what  fhould  war  be  ?  Shakefp.  Timon. 

Canons  in  logick  are  fuch  as  thefe :  every  part  of  a  divifion, 
fingly  taken,  muff  contain  lefs  than  the  whole ;  and  a  defini¬ 
tion  muff  be  peculiar  and  proper  to  the  thing  defined. 

Watts’s  Logick. 

2.  The  laws  made  by  ecclefiaflical  councils. 

Canon  law  is  that  law,  which  is  made  and  ordained  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  council,  or  provincial  fynod  of  the  church.  Aylijfe. 

Thefe  were  looked  on  as  lapfed  perfons,  and  great  feverities 
of  penance  were  preferibed  them,  as  appears  by  the  canons  of 
Ancyra,  and  many  others.  Stillingfeet. 

3.  The  books  of  Holy  Scripture ;  or  the  great  rule. 

Canon  alfo  denotes  thofe  books  of  Scripture,  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  as  infpired  and  canonical,  to  diflinguifh  them  from  either 
profane,  apocryphal,  or  difputed  books.  Thus  we  fay,  that 
Gentfis  is  part  of  the  facred  canon  of  the  Scripture.  Aylijfe. 

4.  A  dignitary  in  cathedral  churches. 

For  deans  and  canons,  or  prebends,  of  cathedral  churches,  in 
their  firft  inflitution,  they  were  of  great  ufe  in  the  church  • 
they  were  to  be  of  counfel  with  the  bifhop  for  his  revenue,  and 
for  his  government  in  caufes  ecclefiaflical.  Bacon. 

Swift  much  admires  the  place  and  air. 

And  longs  to  be  a  canon  there. 

A  canon  !  that’s  a  place  too  mean  : 

No,  dodlor,  you  fhall  be  a  dean, 

I'wo  dozen  canons  round  your  flail, 

And  you  the  tyrant  o’er  them  all.  Swift. 

5.  Canons  Regular.  Such  as  are  placed  in  monaflcries.  Aylijfe. 

6.  Canons  Secular.  Lay  canons,  who  have  been,  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  admitted  into  fome  chapters. 

7.  [Among  chirurgeons.]  An  inflrument  ufed  in  fewing  up 

wounds.  Di£l 

8.  A  large  fort  of  printing  letter,  pfobably  fo  called  from  being 
firfl  ufed  in  printing  a  book  of  canons;  or  perhaps  from  its 
fizc,  and  therefore  properly  written  cannon. 
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Ca  non  bit.  n.f.  That  part  of  the  bit  let  into  the  horfe’s  mouth. 
A  goodly  perfon,  and  could  manage  fair, 

His  flubborn  fleed  with  canonbit , 

Who  under  him  did  trample  as  the  air.  Fairy  Queen,  l.  i. 
La'noness.  n.f  [cananifa,  low  Lat.  J 

There  are  alfo,  in  popifh  countries,  women  which  they  call 
fecular  canonejfes ,  living  after  the  example  of  fecular  canons. 

,  .  Aylijfe’ s  Par  ergon. 

Canonical,  adj.  [ canonicus ,  low  Lat.] 

1.  According  to  the  canon. 

2.  Conflituting  the  canon. 

.  readings  there  are  of  books  and  writings,  not  cano¬ 

nical,  whereby  the  church  doth  alfo  preach,  or  openly  make 
known  the  dodlrine  of  virtuous  converfation.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

No  fuen  book  was  found  amongfl  thofe  canonical  feriptures. 

Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

3.  Regular  ;  flated  ;  fixed  by  ecclefiaflical  laws. 

Seven  times  in  a  day  do  I  praife  thee,  faid  David  ;  from  this 
definite  number  fome  ages  of  the  church  took  their  pattern  for 
their  canonical  hours.  Taylor . 

4.  Spiritual;  ecclefiaflical;  relating  to  the  church. 

York  anciently  had  a  metropolitan  jurifdidlion  over  all  the 
bifhops  of  Scotland,  from  whom  they  had  their  confecration 
and  to  whom  they  fwore  canonical  obedience.  Ayliffe. 

Cano'nically.  adv.  [from  canonical.]  In  a  manner  agreeable 
to  the  canon. 

It  is  a  known  flory  of  the  friar,  who,  on  a  falling  day,  bids 
his  capon  be  carp,  and  then  very  canonically  eat  it. 

'  Government  of  the  T ongue. 

Canonicalness.  n.f.  [from  canonical.]  The  quality  of  being 
canonical.  5 

Canonist,  n.  f.  [from  canon.]  A  man  verfed  in  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  laws ;  a  profefiour  of  the  canon  law. 

John  Fifher,  bifhop  of  Rochefler,  when  the  king  would  have 
tran  flated  him  from  that  poor  bifhoprick,  he  refufed,  fay  in  a,  he 
would  not  forfake  his  poor  little  old  wife ;  thinking  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  canon  of  the  Nicene  council,  and  that  of  the  canonifls , 
Matrimonium  inter  epifeopwn  &  ecclejiam  ejfe  contra  fium,  &c. 

Camden’s  Remains. 

Of  whofe  flrange  crimes  no  canonijl  can  tell. 

In  what  commandment’s  large  contents  they  dwell.  Pope. 
Canonization,  n.f  [from  canonize.]  The  adt  of  declaring 
any  man  a  faint.  6 

It  is  very  fufpicious,  that  the  interefls  of  particular  families, 
or  churches,  have  too  great  a  fway  in  their  canonizations. 

T  r  ,  rr  Addifon  on  Italy. 

loU  nonize.  v.  a.  [from  canon ,  to  put  into  the  canon,  or  rule 
for  obferving  feflivals.]  To  declare  any  man  a  faint. 

The  king,  defirous  to  bring  into  the  houfe  of  Lancafler  ce- 
leflial  honour,  became  fuitor  to  pope  Julius,  to  canonize  king 
Henry  VI.  for  a  faint.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

By  thofe  hymns  all  fhall  approve 
Us  canoniz’d  for  love.  Donne. 

They  have  a  pope  too,  who  hath  the  chief  care  of  religion,* 
and  of  canonizing  whom  he  thinks  lit,  and  thence  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  faints.  Stillingfleet. 

Lanonry.  7  n.f.  [from  canon.]  An  ecclefiaflical  benefice  in 
Ca  nonship.  5  fome  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  which  has 
a  prebend,  or  a  flated  allowance  out  of  the  revenues  of  fuch 
church,  commonly  annexed  to  it.  Ay  life’s  Parergon. 

Ca  nopied.  adj.  [from  canopy.]  Covered  with  a  canopy. 

I  fat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank. 

With  ivy  canopy  d,  and  interwove 

_  JXwflaUnting  honeyfuckIe-  Milton. 

LAJNUrY.  n.  f.  [canopeum,  low  Lat.]  A  covering  of  flate  over 
a  throne  or  bed  ;  a  covering  fpread  over  the  head. 

She  is  there  brought  unto  a  paled  green, 

And  placed  under  a  flately  canopy. 

The  warlike  feats  of  both  thofe  knights  to  fee.  Fairy  Queen. 

Now  fpread  the  night  her  fpangled  canopy , 

And  fummon’d  every  refllefs  eye  to  fleep.  Fairfax. 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever’s  fire  abate, 

With  golden  canopies ,  and  beds  of  flate.  Dryden. 

To  Ca'nopy.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover  with  a  canopy. 
The  birch,  the  myrtle,  and  the  bay. 

Like  friends  did  all  embrace ; 

And  their  large  branches  did  difplay. 

To  canopy  the  place.  Dryden. 

Cano'rous.  adj.  [canorus,  Lat.]  Mufical;  tuneful. 

Birds  that  are  mofl  canorous ,  and  whofe  notes  we  mofl  com¬ 
mend,  are  of  little  throats,  and  fhort.  Brown  s  I ulgar  Frrours. 
CANT.,  n.f.  [probably  from  cantus ,  Lat.  implying  the  odd  tone 
of  voice  ufed  by  vagrants ;  but  imagined  by  fome  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  from  quaint.  ] 

1 .  A  corrupt  dialedl  ufed  by  beggars  and  vagabonds. 

2.  A  particular  form  of  fpeaking  peculiar  to  fome  certain  clafs  or 
body  of  men. 

I  write  not  always  in  the  proper  terms  of  navigation,  land 
fervice,  or  in  the  cant  of  any  profelfion.  Dryden. 

If  we  would  trace  out  the  original  of  that  flagrant  and  avow¬ 
ed  impiety,  which  has  prevailed  among  us  forlome  years,  we 
fhould  find,  that  it  owes  its  rife  to  that  cant  and  hypocrify, 

which 
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which  had  taken  pofleflion  of  the  people’s  minds  in  the  times  of 
the  great  rebellion.  Addifon .  Freeholder.,  N°  37. 

Aftrologers,  with  an  old  paltry  cant ,  and  a  few  pot-hooks 
for  planets,  to  amufe  the  vulgar,  have  too  long  been  fuftered  to 
abule  the  world.  Swift's  Predictions  for  the  Year  \joi. 

A  few  general  rules,  with  a  certain  cant  of  words,  has  fome- 
times  fet  up  an  illiterate  heavy  writer,  for  a  moft  judicious  and 
formidable  critick.  AddiJ'on .  Spectator ,  N°2gi. 

3.  A  whining  pretenfion  to  goodnefs,  in  formal  and  afte&ed. 
terms. 

Of  promife  prodigal,  while  pow’r  you  want. 

And  preaching  in  the  felf-denying  cant.  Dryden' s  Aurengz . 

4.  Barbarous  jargon. 

The  affe&ation  of  fome  late  authours,  to  introduce  and 
multiply  cant  words,  is  the  moft  ruinous  corruption  in  any 
language.  Swift. 

5.  Auction. 

Numbers  of  thefe  tenants,  or  their  defendants,  are  now  of¬ 
fering  to  fell  their  leafes  by  cant ,  even  thofe  which  were  for 
lives.  Swift. 

To  Cant.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  talk  in  the  jargon  of 
particular  profeffions,  or  in  any  kind  of  formal  aftedted  lan¬ 
guage,  or  with  a  peculiar  and  ftudied  tone  of  voice. 

Men  cant  endlefsly  about  materia  and  forma  ;  hunt  chimeras 
by  rules  of  art,  or  drefs  up  ignorance  in  words  of  bulk  or 
found,  which  may  ftop  up  the  mouth  of  enquiry. 

Glanville’s  Scepfis  Scientifca. 
That  uncouth  affedbed  garb  of  fpeech,  or  canting  language  ra¬ 
ther,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  which  they  have  of  late  taken  up,  is 
the  ftgnal  diftindbion  and  charadferiftical  note  of  that,  which, 
in  that  their  new  language,  they  call  the  godly  party.  Sanderfon. 

The  bufy,  fubtile  ferpents  of  the  law. 

Did  firft  my  mind  from  true  obedience  draw ; 

While  I  did  limits  to  the  king  preferibe. 

And  took  for  oracles  that  canting  tribe.  Rofcotnmon. 

Unfkill’d  in  fchemes  by  planets  to  forefhow. 

Like  canting  rafeals,  how  the  wars  will  go.  Dryden  s  fuven. 

Canta'liver.  See  Cantiliver. 

CANTATA,  n.f  [Ital.]  A  fong. 

Canta'tion.  n.f.  [from canto,  Lat.]  'The  a£l  of  finging. 

Ca'nter.  n.f.  [from  cant.']  A  term  of  reproach  for  hypocrites, 
who  talk  formally  of  religion,  without  obeying  it. 

Canterbury  bells.  See  Belflower. 

Canterbury  gallop.  [In  horfemanfhip.]  The  hard  gallop  of 
an  ambling  horfe,  commonly  called  a  canter ;  and  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  the  monks  riding  to  Canterbury  on  eafy  ambling 
horfes. 

CANTHA' RIDES,  n.f.  [Latin.]  Spanifh  flies;  ufed  to  raife 
blifters. 

The  flies,  cantharides ,  are  bred  of  a  worm,  or  caterpillar,  but 
peculiar  to  certain  fruit  trees ;  as  are  the  fig  tree,  the  pinetree, 
and  the  wild  brier;  all  which  bear  fweet  fruit,  and  fruit  that 
hath  a  kind  of  fecret  biting  or  fharpnefs :  for  the  fig  hath  a 
milk  in  it,  that  is  fweet  and  corrofive;  the  pine  apple  hath  a 
kernel  that  is  ftrong  and  abfterfive.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hiftory. 

CANTHUS.  n.f  [Latin.]  The  corner  of  the  eye.  The  in¬ 
ternal  is  called  the  greater,  and  the  external  the  lefler  canthus. 

Quincy. 

A  gentlewoman  was  feized  with  an  inflammation  and  tu- 
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mour  in  the  great  canthus ,  or  angle  of  her  eye.  Wifeman. 

Ca'nticle.  n.f.  [from  canto,  Lat.]  A  fong  ;  ufed  generally  for 
a  fong  in  feripture. 

This  right  of  eftate,  in  fome  nations,  is  yet  more  fignificantly 
exprefied  by  Mofes  in  his  canticles ,  in  the  perfon  of  God  to  the 
Jews.  Bacon  s  Floly  War. 

Canti'livers.  n.f  Pieces  of  wood  framed  into  the  front  or 
other  fides  of  an  houfe,  to  fuftain  the  molding  and  eaves  over 
it.  Moxons  Mechanical  Exercifesi 

CATTLE,  n.f.  [ kant ,  Dutch,  a  corner ;  efchantillon ,  Fr.  apiece.] 
A  piece  with  corners.  Skinner. 

See  how  this  river  comes,  me  crankling  in. 

And  cuts  me  from  the  beft  of  all  my  land, 

A  huge  halfmoon,  a  monftrous  cantle  out.  Shakefp.  H.  IV . 

ToCa'ntle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut  in  pieces. 

For  four  times  talking,  if  one  piece  thou  take. 

That  muft  be  cantled ,  and  the  judge  go  fnack.  Dryden  s  Juv. 

Ca'ntlet.  n.f.  [from  cantle.']  Apiece;  a  fragment. 

Raging  with  high  difdain,  repeats  his  blows; 

Nor  Ihield,  nor  armour  can  their  force  oppofe ; 

Huge  cantlets  of  his  buckler  ftrew  the  ground, 

And  no  defence  in  his  bor’d  arms  is  found.  Dryden. 

CA'NTO.  n.f  [Ital.]  A  book,  or  fedtion  of  a  poem. 

Why,  what  would  you  do  ? - 

—Make  a  willow  cabbin  at  your  gate,_ 

And  call  upon  my  foul  within  the  houfe ; 

Write  loyal  cantos  of  contemned  love.  Shakefp.  Tw.  Night. 

CA'NTON.  n.f.  [from  the  corner  of  the  eye ;  and  hence 

came  the  cantons  of  the  Switzers.  It  is  the  reward  of  a  prince 
given  to  an  earl.  Peacham.] 

1.  A  fmall  parcel  or  divifionof  land. 

Only  that  little  canton  of  land,  called  the  Englifli  pale,  con¬ 
taining  four  fmall  fhires,  did  maintain  a  bordering  war  with  the 


Irifli,  and  retain  the  form  of  Engliflh  government.  Davies. 

2.  A  fmall  community,  or  clan. 

I  he  fame  is  the  cafe  of  rovers  by  land  ;  fuch,  as  yet,  arc 
fome  cantons  in  Arabia,  and  fome  petty  kings  of  the  mountains, 
adjacent  to  ftraits  and  ways.  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

To  Ca'nton.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  divide  into  little 
parts. 

Families  fhall  quit  all  fubjedlion  Jo  him,  and  canton  his  em¬ 
pire  into  lefs  governments  for  themfclves.  Locke. 

It  would  certainly  be  for  the  good  of  mankind,  to  have  all 
the  mighty  empires  and  monarchies  of  the  world  cantoned  out 
into  petty  ftates  and  principalities.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

The  late  king  of  Spain,  reckoning  it  an  indignity  to  have  his 
territories  cantoned  out  into  parcels  by  other  princes,  during  his 
own  life,  and  without  his  confent,  rather  chofe  to  bequeath  the 
monarchy  entire  to  a  younger  fon  of  France.  'Swift. 

They  canton  out  to  themfelves  a  little  province  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  world,  where  they  fancy  the  light  fhines,  and  all  the  reft: 
is  in  darknefs.  ,  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

To  Ca'ntonize.  v.  a.  [from  canton.']  To  parcel  out  into  fmall 
divifions. 

Thus  was  all  Ireland  cantonized  among  ten  perfons  of  the 
Englifh  nation.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

The  whole  foreft  was  in  a  manner  cantonized  amongft  a  very 
few  in  number,  of  whom  fome  had  regal  right.  Howel. 

Ca'ntred.  n.f.  The  fame  in  Wales  as  an  hundred  in  England.- 
For  cantre ,  in  the  Britifh  language,  fignifieth  an  hundred.  Cowel. 

The  king  regrants  to  him  all  that  province,  referving  only  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  the  cantreds  next  adjoining,  with  the  ma¬ 
ritime  towns.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

CA'NVASS.  n.f  [ canevas ,  Fr.  cannabis ,  Lat.  hemp.]  A  kind  of 
cloth  woven  for  feveral  ufes,  as  fails,  painting  cloths,  tents. 

The  mafter  commanded  forthwith  to  fet  on  all  the  canvafs 
they  could,  and  fly  homeward.  Sidney. 

And  eke  the  pens  that  did  his  pinions  bind, 

Were  like  main  yards  with  flying  canvafs  lin’d.  Fairy  j^.  b.  u 
Their  canvafs  caftles  up  they  quickly  rear, 

And  build  a  city  in  an  hour’s  fpace.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii. 

Where-e’er  thy  navy  fpreads  her  canvafs  wings. 

Homage  to  thee,  and  peace  to  all  fire  brings.  Waller . 

With  fuch  k.ind  paflion  haftes  the  prince  to  fight. 

And  fpreads  his  flying  canvafs  to  the  Sound  ; 

Him  whom  no  danger,  were  he  there,  could  fright ; 

Now  abfent,  every  little  noife  can  wound.  Drydeni 

Thou,  Kneller,  long  with  noble  pride, 

The  foremoft  of  thy  art,  haft  vy’d 
With  nature  in  a  generous  ftrife. 

And  touch’d  the  canvafs  into  life.  Addifon . 

To  Ca'nvass.  v.  a.  [Skinner  derives  it  from  cannabaffer,  Fr.  to 
beat  hemp ;  which  being  a  very  laborious  employment,  it  is 
ufed  to  fignify,  to  fearch  diligently  into.] 

1.  Tofift;  to  examine. 

I  have  made  careful  fearch  on  all  hands,  and  canvaffed  the 
matter  with  all  poflible  diligence.  Woodward. 

2.  To  debate ;  to  controvert. 

The  curs  difeovered  a  raw  hide  in  the  bottom  of  a  river, 
and  laid  their  heads  together  how  to  come  at  it :  they  canvaffed 
the  matter  one  way  and  t’other,  and  concluded,  that  the  way  to 
get  it,  was  to  drink  their  way  to  it.  L'EJlrange. 

To  Ca'n  vass.  v.  n.  To  follicite. 

This  crime  of  canvaffing ,  or  folliciting  for  church  prefer¬ 
ment,  is,  by  the  canon  law,  called  fimony.  Aylijfe's  Par  ergon, 
Ca'ny.  adj.  [from  cane.] 

1.  Full  of  canes. 

2.  Confifting  of  canes. 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chinefes  drive, 

With  fails  and  wind,  their  cany  wagons  light.  Parad.  Lofl. 
Ca'nzonet.  n.  f.  [ canzonetta ,  Ital.]  A  little  fong. 

Vecchi  was  moft  pleafing  of  all  others,  for  his  conceit  and 
variety,  as  well  his  madrigals  as  canzonets.  Peacham. 

CAP.  n.f  [ cap ,  Welch;  caeppe.  Sax.  cappe,  Germ,  cappe,  Fr. 
cappa ,  Ital.  capa ,  Span,  kappe,  Dan.  and  Dutch  ;  caput ,  a  head, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  garment  that  covers  the  head. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worfhip  did  befpeak. — 

Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer, 

A  velvet  difti.  Shakefp.  Tammg  the  Shrew. 

I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortune. — 

— Thou  haft  ferv’d  me  with  much  faith. 

Firft,  lolling,  floth  in  woollen  cap , 

Taking  her  after-dinner  nap. 

The  cap ,  the  whip,  the  mafculinc  attire, 

For  which  they  roughen  to  the  fenfe.  Thomfons  Autumn. 

2.  The  enfign  of  the  cardinalate. 

Henry  the  fifth  did  fometimes  prophefy, 

If  once  he  came  to  be  a  cardinal. 

He’d  make  his  cap  coequal  with  the  crown.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 

3.  The  topmoft  ;  thehigheft. 

Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive.  Shakefp,  Timon. 

4.  A  reverence  made  by  uncovering  the  head. 
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They  more  and  lefs,  came  in  with  cap  And  knee. 

Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages.  Sbakcfp.  Henry  IV. 
t  Should  the  want  ot  a  cap  or  a  cringe  fo  mortally  difeompofe 
him,  as  we  find  afterwards  it  did.  L’Ejlrange. 

5.  A  veil'd  made  like  a  cap. 

.  ^  is  obferved,  that  a  barrel  or  cap,  whofe  cavity  will  contain 
eight  cubical  feet  of  air,  will  not  ferve  a  diver  above  a  quarter 
ot  an  hour.  .  Wilkins. 

.  Lap  of  a  great  gun.  A  piece  of  lead  laid  over  the  touch-hole, 
to  preferve  the  prime. 

, .  Cap  of  maintenance.  One  of  the  regalia  carried  before  the 
king  at  the  coronation. 

To  Cap.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  on  the  top. 

The  bones  next  the  joint  are  capped  with  a  fmooth  cartilagi¬ 
nous  fub'ftance,  ferving  both  to  ftrength  and  motion.  Derharn. 

2.  To  fnat<fh  off  the  cap. 

If  one,  by  another  occafion,  take  any  thing  from  another, 
as  boys /ometimes  ufe  to  cap  one  another,  the  fame  is  ftraight 
felony,  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

3-  To  cap  verfes.  To  name  alternately  verfes  beginning  with  a 
particular  letter ;  to  name  alternately. 

Where  Iienderfon,  and  th’  other  maffes, 

Were  fent  to  cap  texts,  and  put  cafes.  Hudibras. 

Sure  it  is  a  pitiful  pretence  to  ingenuity,  that  can  be  thus  kept 
up,  there  being  little  need  of  any  other  faculty  but  memory,  to 
be  able  to  cap  texts.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  §  3. 

"I  here  is  an  author  of  ours, whom  I  would  defire  him  to  read, 
before  he  ventures  at  capping  characters.  Atterbury. 

Cap  a  pc.  l  ,  x  .v  _  _  _ 

Cap  a  pic.  )  '-cat>  a  From  head  to  foot ;  all  over. 

A  figure  like  your  father. 

Arm’d  at  all  points  exactly,  cap  a  p'e , 

Appears  before  them,  and,  with  folemn  march, 

Goes  flow  and  {lately  by  them.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

There  for  the  two  contending  knights  he  fent, 

Arm’d  cap  a  pie ,  with  rev’rence  low  they  bent ; 

He  fmil’d  on  both.  Dry  den’s  Fables. 

A  woodloufe, 

That  folds  up  itfelf  in  itfelf  for  a  houfe. 

As  round  as  a  ball,  without  head,  without  tail. 

Inclos’d  cap  a  pe  in  a  flrong  coat  of  mail.  Swift. 

Cap-paper.  A  fort  of  coarfe  brownifh  paper. 

Having,  for  trial  fake,  filtred  it  through  cap-paper ,  there  re¬ 
mained  in  the  filtre  a  powder.  Boyle. 

Capability,  n.f.  [from  capable.]  Capacity;  the  quality  of 
being  capable. 

CAT ABLE.  adj.  [ capable ,  Fr.J 

1.  Endued  with  powers  equal  to  any  particular  thing. 

To  fay,  that  the  more  capable ,  or  the  better  deferver,  hath 
fuch  right  to  govern,  as  he  may  compulforily  bring  under  the 
lefs  worthy,  is  idle.  °  Bacon 

When  we  confider  fo  much  of  thatfpace,  as  is  equal  to,  or 
capable  to  receive  a  body  of  any  afligned  dimenfions.  Locke. 

When  you  hear  any  perfon  give  his  judgment,  confider  with 
yourfelf  whether  he  be  a  capable  judge.  Watts. 

2.  Intelligent;  able  to  underftand. 

Look  you,  how  pale  he  glares  ; 

His  form  and  caufe  conjoined,  preaching  to  Hones, 

Would  make  them  capable.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

3.  Capacious  ;  able  to  receive  or  underfland. 

I  am  much  bound  to  God,  that  he  hath  endued  you  with  one 
capable  of  the  beft  inftrudlions.  Dip  by. 

4.  Sufceptible. 

The  foul,  immortal  fubftance,  to  remain, 

Confcious  of  joy,  and  capable  of  pain.  Prior. 

5.  Qualified  for ;  without  any  natural  impediment. 

There  is  no  man  that  believes  the  goodnefs  of  God,  but  muff 
be  inclined  to  think,  that  he  hath  made  fome  things  for  as  lono- 
a  duration  as  they  are  capable  of.  Tillotfon. 

6.  Qualified  for ;  without  legal  impediment. 

Of  my  land. 

Loyal  and  natural  boy  !  I’ll  work  the  means 

To  make  thee  capable.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

7.  It  has  the  particle  of  before  a  noun. 

What  fecret  fprings  their  eager  paflions  move. 

How  capable  of  death  for  injur’d  love.  Dry  den’s  Virgil. 

8.  Hollow.  This  fenfe  is  not  now  in  ufe. 

Lean  but  upon  a  rufh. 

The  cicatrice,  and  capable  impreffurc, 

Thy  palm  fome  moments  keeps.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Ca'pableness.  n.f.  [from  capable .]  The  quality  or  ftate  of 
being  capable  ;  knowledge  ;  underftanding  ;  power  of  mind. 
CAPACIOUS.  aclj.  [ capax ,  Lat.] 

1.  Wide  ;  large  ;  able  to  hold  much. 

Beneath  th’  incefiant  weeping  of  thofe  drains, 

I  fee  the  rocky  Siphons  ftretch’d  immenfe, 

1  he  mighty  refervoirs  of  harden’d  chalk, 

(Jr  Hi  ft  conipa&ed  clay,  capacious  found.  Thomfon’ s  Autumn. 

2.  Extenfive  ;  equal  to  much  knowledge,  or  great  defign. 

I  here  are  fome  perfons  of  a  good  genius,  and  a  capacious 
mind,  who  write  and  fpeak  very  obfeurely.  Watts. 


CAP 

Capaciousness.  n.f.  [from  capacious.]  The  power  of  hold¬ 
ing  or  receiving ;  largencfs. 

A  concave  meafure,  of  known  and  denominate  capacity, 
ferves  to  meafure  the  capacioufnefs  of  any  other  veffel.  In  like 
manner,  to  a  given  weight,  the  weight  of  all  other  bodies  may 
be  reduced,  and  lo  found  out.  Holder  on  Time . 

Fo  Capa'citate.  v.  a.  [from  capacity.]  To  make  capable; 
to  enable  ;  to  qualify. 

By  this  inftrudtion  we  may  be  capacitated  to  obferve  thofe 
errours  Drydg7U 

Fhefe  fort  of  men  were  fycophants  only,  and  were  endued 
with  arts  of  life,  to  capacitate  them  for  the  converfation  of  the 
rich  and  great.  Jailer,  N°  5  6. 

Capacity,  n.f.  [capacity  Fr.] 

1.  The  power  of  holding  or  containing  any  thing. 

Had  our  palace  the  capacity 

1  o  camp  this  hoft,  we  would  all  fup  together.  Shakefp. 

Notwithftanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  fea,  nought  enters  there, 

Of  what  validity  and  pitch  foe’er. 

But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price.  Shakefp.  T w.  Night. 

For  they  that  moft  and  greateft  things  embrace. 

Enlarge  thereby  their  mind’s  capacity , 

As  ftreams  enlarg’d,  enlarge  the  channel’s  fpace.  Davies. 
Space,  confidered  in  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  I  think, 
may  be  called  capacity.  Locke. 

2.  The  force  or  power  of  the  mind. 

No  intelledlual  creature  in  the  world,  is  able,  by  capacity ,  to 
do  that  which  nature  doth  without  capacity  and  knowledge. 

Hooker ,  b.  i.  §  3. 

In  fpiritual  natures,  fo  much  as  there  is  of  defire,  fo  much 
there  is  alfo  of  capacity  to  receive.  I  do  not  fay,  there  is  always 
a  capacity  to  receive  the  very  thing  they  defire ;  for  that  may  be 
impoflible.  _  _  South. 

An  heroick  poem  requires  the  accomplifhment  of  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  undertaking ;  which  requires  the  ftrength  and  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  body,  the  duty  of  a  foldier,  and  the  capacity  and 
prudence  of  a  general.  Dryden’s  Juv.  Dedication. 

3.  Power;  ability. 

Since  the  world’s  wide  frame  does  not  include 
A  caufe  with  fuch  capacities  endu’d. 

Some  other  caufe  o’er  nature  muff  prefide.'  Blackmore. 

4.  Room ;  fpace. 

There  remained,  in  the  capacity  of  the  exhaufted  cylinder, 
ftore  of  little  rooms,  or  fpaces,  empty  or  devoid  of  air.  Boyle. 

5.  State;  condition;  character. 

_  A  miraculous  revolution,  reducing  many  from  the  head  of  a 
triumphant  rebellion,  to  their  old  condition  of  mafons,  fmiths, 
and  carpenters ;  that,  in  this  capacity /,  they  might  repair  what, 
as  colonels  and  captains,  they  had  ruined  and  defaced.  South. 

You  defire  my  thoughts  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  member  of 
parliament ;  they  are  the  fame  in  both  capacities.  Swift. 

CAPARISON,  n.f  [caparazon^  a  great  cloke,  Span.]  Ahorfe- 
cloth,  or  a  fort  of  cover  for  a  horfe,  which  is  lpread  over  his 
furniture.  Farrier’s  Diet. 

Tilting  furniture,  emblazon’d  fhields, 

Impreffes  quaint,  caparifons ,  and  fteeds, 

Bafes,  and  tinfel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights. 

At  jouft,  and  tournament.  ParadiJ'e  Lojl ,  b.  ix.  /.  3  1. 

Some  wore  a  breaftplate,  and  a  light  juppon; 

Their  horfes  cloath’d  with  rich  caparifon .  Dryden’s  Fab . 

To  Caparison,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  drefs  in  caparifons. 

At  his  command. 

The  fteeds,  caparifon’ d  with  purple,  Hand  ; 

With  golden  trappings,  glorious  to  behold. 

And  champ  betwixt  their  teeth  the  foaming  gold.  D> yden. 

2.  To  drefs  pompoufly  ;  in  a  ludicrous  fenfe. 

Don’t  you  think,  though  I  am  caparifonedWkc  a  man,  I  have 
a  doublet  and  hofe  in  my  difpofition  ?  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 
Cape,  n.f  [cape,  Fr.] 

1.  Headland;  promontory. 

What  from  the  cape  can  you  difeern  at  fea? _ 

—Nothing  at  all ;  it  is  a  high  wrought  flood.  Shakefp.  Oik . 
The  parting  fun. 

Beyond  the  earth’s  green  cape ,  and  verdant  ifles, 

Hefperean  fets ;  my  fignal  to  depart.  Par  ad.  Lojl ,  b.  viii. 

I  he  Romans  made  war  upon  the  Tarentines,  and  obliged 
them  by  treaty  not  to  fail  beyond  the  cape.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  The  neck-piece  of  a  cloke. 

He  was  cloathed  in  a  robe  of  fine  black  cloth,  wfith  wide 
fleeves  and  cape.  Bacon. 

CATER,  n.f.  [from  caper ^  Latin,  a  goat.]  A  leap;  a  jump;  a 
skip. 

We  that  are  true  lovers,  run  intoftrange  capers ;  but  as  all 
is  mortal  in  nature,  fo  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly. 

Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 
Flimnap,  the  treafurer,  is  allowed  to  cut  a  caper  on  the 
ftrait  rope,  at  leaft  an  inch  higher  than  any  other  lord  in  the 
whole  empire.  _  Swift’s  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Ca'per.  n.  J.  [ cfpparis ,  Lat.]  An  acid  pickle.  See  Caper-bush. 
We  invent  new  fauces  and  pickles,  which  rcfemble  the 
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Anirfial  fern'icnt  in  tafte  and  virtue,  as  mangoes,  olives,  and  ca¬ 
pers.  Fioyer  on  the  Humours. 

Ca'per  bush.  n.  f.  [capparis,  Lat.] 

Its  flower  coniifts  of  four  leaves,  which  are  expanded  in  form 
of  a  role  ;  the  fruit  is  flefhy,  and  fhaped  like  a  pear  ;  in  which 
are  contained  many  roundifh  feeds.  This  plant  grows  in  the 
South  of  b  ranee,  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  upon  old  walls  and 
buildings;  and  the  buds  of  the  flowers,  belore  they  are  open, 
are  pickled  for  eating.  Miller. 

To  Ca'pER.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dance  frolickfomely. 

The  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgment;  and  he  that  will 
caper  with  me  for  a  thoufand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  mo¬ 
ney,  and  have  at  him.  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

2.  To  (kip  for  merriment. 

Our  matter 

Cap’ ring,  to  eye  her.  Sbakefp.  Tempejl. 

His  nimble  hand’s  inftindl  then  taught  each  firing 
A  cap' ring  cheerfulnefs,  and  made  them  ling 
To  their  own  dance.  Crajbaw. 

7  he  family  tript  it  about,  and  caper  d,  like  hailftones  bound¬ 


ing  from  a  marble  floor. 


Arbuthnot’ s  'John  Bull. 


3.  To  dance  ;  fpoken  in  contempt. 

7  he  ftage  would  need  no  force,  nor  long,  nor  dance, 

N or  capering  monfieur  from  active  F ranee.  Rowe. 

Caterer,  n.f  [from  caper.}  A  dancer  ;  in  contempt. 

The  tumbler’s  gambols  fome  delight  afford ; 

No  lefs  the  nimble  caperer  on  the  cord  : 

But  thefe  are  ftill  inhpid  fluff" to  thee. 

Coop’d  in  a  fhip,  and  tofs’d  upon  the  fea.  Dryden's  Juv. 

CAPIAS,  n.f.  [Lat.J  A  writ  of  two  forts,  one  before  judgment, 
called  capias  ad  refpondendum ,  in  an  action  perfonal,  if  the  fhe- 
Tift",  upon  the  firfl  writ  of  diftrefs,  return  that  he  has  no  effects 
in  his  jurifdiction.  The  other  is  a  writ  of  execution  after  judg¬ 
ment.  Cowel. 

Capilla'ceous.  adj.  The  fame  with  capillary. 

Capi'llament.  n.  J.  [capillamentum,  Lat.]  Thofe  fmall  threads 
or  hairs  which  grow  up  in  the  middle  of  a  flower,  and  adorned 
with  little  herbs  at  the  top,  are  called  capillaments.  Quincy. 

Capillary,  adj.  [from  capillus,  hair,  Lat.] 

1.  Refembling  hairs ;  fmall;  minute;  applied  to  plants. 

Capillary ,  or  capillaceous  plants,  are  fuch  as  have  no  main 
flalk  or  ftem,  but  grow  to  the  ground,  as  hairs  on  the  head  ; 
and  which  bear  their  feeds  in  little  tufts  or  protuberances  on 
the  backfide  of  their  leaves.  Ppuincy. 

Our  common  hyffop  is  not  the  leaft  of  vegetables,  nor  ob- 
ferved  to  grow  upon  walls ;  but  rather,  as  Lemnius  well  con- 
ceiveth,  fome  kind  of  capillaries ,  which  are  very  fmall  plants, 
and  only  grow  upon  walls  and  ftony  places. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

TL.  Applied  to  vefleis  of  the  body.  Small;  as  the  ramifications  of 
the  arteries.  Ppuincy. 

Ten  capillary  arteries  in  fome  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
brain,  are  not  equal  to  one  hair ;  and  the  fmalleft  lymphatick 
vefleis  are  an  hundred  times  fmaller  than  the  fmalleft  capillary 
artery.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

.Capilla'tion.  n.f.  [from  capillus,  Lat.]  A  veflel  like  a  hair ; 
a  fmall  ramification  of  vefleis. 

Nor  is  the  humour  contained  in  fmaller  veins,  or  obfeurer 
. copulations^  but  in  a  veficle.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii. 

'CATITAL.  adj.  [capitalist  Lat.] 

Relating  to  the  head. 

Needs  mutt  the  ferpent  now  his  capital  bruife 
Expect  with  mortal  pain.  Paradife  LoJ ?,  b.  xii.  /.  383. 

Criminal  in  the  higheft  degree,  fo  as  to  touch  life. 

Edmund,  I  arreft  thee 

On  capital  treafon.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

Several  cafes  deferve  greater  punifhment  than  many  crimes 
that  are  capital  among  us.  Swift. 

3.  That  which  affects  life. 

In  capital  caufes,  wherein  but  one  man’s  life  is  in  queftion, 
the  evidence  ought  to  be  clear ;  much  more  in  a  judgment  up- 
,on  a  war,  which  is  capital  to  thousands.  Bacon. 

4.  Chief ;  principal. 

I  will,  out  of  that  infinite  number,  reckon  but  fome  that  are 
moft  capital ,  and  commonly  occurrent  both  in  the  life  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  private  men.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

As  to  fwerve  in  the  leaft  points,  is  errour;  fo  the  capital 
enemies  thereof  God  hateth,  as  his  deadly  foes,  aliens,  and, 
without  repentance,  children  of  endlefs  perdition.  Hooker. 

They  are  employed  by  me,  and  do,  in  themfelves,  tend  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  a  capital  article  in  religion.  Atterbury. 

5.  Chief;  metropolitan. 

This  had  been 

Perhaps  thy  capital  feat,  from  whence  had  fpread 

All  generations ;  and  had  hither  come, 

From  all  the  ends  of  th’  earth,  to  celebrate 

And  reverence  thee,  their  great  progenitor.  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

£>,  Applied  to  letters ;  large ;  fuch  as  are  written  at  the  begin¬ 
nings  or  heads  of  books. 

Our  moft  confiderable  actions  are  always  prefent,  like  capi¬ 
tal  letters  to  an  aged  and  dim  eye.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  Living  holy. 
Vol.  I,  3, 
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The  firft  whereof  is  written  in  capital  letter?, without  chapters 
or  verfes.  Grew' s  Cofmolngia  Sacra. 

7.  Capital  Stock.  The  principal  or  original  ftock  of  a  trading 
compahy. 

Capital,  n.f.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  I  he  upper  part  of  a  pillar. 

You  fee  the  volute  of  the  Ionick,  the  foliage  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian,  and  the  uovali  of  the  Dorick,  mixed,  without  any  regu 
larity,  on  the  fame  capital.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

2.  7'he  chief  city  of  a  nation  or  kingdom. 

Capitally,  adv.  [from  capital.]  In  a  capital  manner. 

CapitaYion.  n.f.  [from  caput,  the  head,  Lat.J  Numeration 

by  heads. 

He  fuffered  alfo  for  not  performing  the  commandment  of 
God,  concerning  capitation  ;  that,  when  the  people  were  num¬ 
bered,  for  every  head  they  fhould  pay  unto  God  a  fhckel. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  A.  vii.  c.  11. 

CAPI'lE.  n.f.  [from  caput,  capitis,  Lat.] 

A  tenure  which  holdeth  immediately  of  the  king,  as  of  his 
crown,  be  it  by  knight’s  fervice  or  focage,  and  not  as  of  any 
honour,  cattle,  or  manour :  and  therefore  it  is  otherwife  called 
a  tenure,  that  holdeth  merely  of  the  king ;  becaufc,  as  the 
crown  is  a  corporation  and  feigniory  in  grols,  as  the  common 
lawyers  term  it,  fo  the  king  that  poflefl’eth  the  crown,  is,  in  ac¬ 
count  of  law,  perpetually  king,  and  never  in  his  minority,  nor 
ever  dieth.  Cowel. 

CapFtular.  n.f  [from  capitulum,  Lat.  an  ecclefiaftical  chap¬ 
ter.] 

1 .  A  body  of  the  ftatutes  of  a  chapter. 

That  this  practice  continued  to  the  time  of  Charlemain,  ap¬ 
pears  by  a  conftitution  in  his  capitular.  Taylor. 

2.  A  member  of  a  chapter. 

Canonifts  do  agree,  that  the  chapter  makes  decrees  and  fta- 
tutes,  which  (hall  bind  the  chapter  itfelf,  and  all  its  members  o t 
capitidars.  Ayliff'c  s  Par  ergon. 

To  CAPITULATE,  v.  n.  [from  capitulum ,  Lat.'] 

1.  To  draw  up  any  thing  in  heads  or  articles. 

Percy,  Northumberland, 

The  archbilhop  of  York,  Douglas,  and  Mortimer, 

Capitidate  againft  us,  and  are  up.  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  u 

2.  7  o  yield,  or  lurrender  up,  on  certain  ftipulations. 

The  king  took  it  for  a  great  indignity,  that  thieves  fhould 
offer  to  capitidate  with  him  as  enemies.  Hayward. 

I  ftill  purfued,  and,  about  two  o’  clock  this  afternoon,  fhe 
thought  fit  to  capitulate.  Spectator,  N°  566. 

Capitula'tion.  n.f.  [from  capitulate.'}  Stipulation;  terms; 
conditions. 

It  was  not  a  complete  cohqueft,  but  rather  a  dedition  upon 
terms  and  capitulations ,  agreed  between  the  conquerour  and  the 
conquered ;  wherein,  ufually,  the  yielding  party  fecured  to 
themfelves  their  law  and  religion.  Hale. 

Capi'vi  tree.  n.f.  [ copaiba ,  Lat.] 

It  hath  a  flower  confiding  of  five  leaves,  which  expand  in 
form  of  a  rofe ;  the  pointal  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  pod,  containing  one  or  two  feeds, 
which  are  furrounded  with  a  pulp  of  a  yellow  colour.  This 
tree  grows  near  a  village  called  Ayapel,  in  the  province  of  An- 
tiochi,  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  about  ten  days  journey 
from  Carthagena.  There  are  great  numbers  of  thefe  trees  in 
the  woods  about  this  village,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  fixty 
feet ;  fome  of  them  do  not  yield  any  of  the  balfam ;  thofe  that 
do,  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  ridge,  which  runs  alongtheir  trunks. 
7"hefe  trees  are  wounded  in  their  centre,  and  they  apply  vefleis 
to  the  wounded  part,  to  receive  the  balfam,  which  will  all  flow 
out  in  afhort  time.  One  of  thefe  trees  will  yield  five  or  fix 
gallons  of  balfam.  Miller. 

CaYon.  n.f.  [capo,  Lat.]  A  caftrated  cock. 

In  good  roaft  beef  my  landlord  flicks  his  knife  ; 

The  capon  fat  delights  his  dainty  wife.  Gay’s  PafloraU. 

CAPONNI'ERE.  n.f.  [Fr.  a  term  in  fortification.]  A  covered 
lodgment,  of  about  four  or  five  feet  broad,  encompafled  with  a 
little  parapet  of  about  two  feet  high,  ferving  to  fupport  planks 
laden  with  earth.  This  lodgment  contains  fifteen  or  twenty 
foldiers,  and  is  ufually  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  counter- 
fcarp,  having  little  embrafures  made  in  them,  through  which 
they  fire.  Harris . 

CAPO  T.  n.  f.  [French.]  Is  when  one  party  wins  all  the  tricks  of 
cards  at  the  game  of  picquet. 

To  Capo't.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  When  one  party  has  won 
all  the  tricks  of  cards  at  picquet,  he  is  faid  to  have  capotted  his 
antagonift. 

Capo'uch.  n.  f  [ capuce ,  French  ]  A  monk’s  hood.  Did. 

Ca'pper.  n.f.  [from  cap.}  One  who  makes  or  fells  caps. 

Capre'olate.  adj.  [from  capreolus ,  a  tendril  of  a  vine,  Lat.] 
Such  plants  as  turn,  wind,  and  creep  along  the  ground,  by 
means  of  their  tendrils,  as  gourds,  melons,  and  cucumbers,  are 
termed,  in  botany,  capreolate  plants.  Harris : 

CAPRFCE.  }  n.  f.  [ caprice ,  Fr.  edpriebo ,  Span.]  Freak; 

CAPRI'CHIO.  5  fancy ;  whim  ;  hidden  change  of  humour. 

It"  is  a  pleafant  fpcctacle  to  behold  the  fhifts,  windings,  and 
unexpected  caprichios  of  diftrefled  nature,  when  purfued  by  a 
clofe  and  well  managed  experiment.  Glanvi lie's  Sce.pfs ,  Pref 
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HeavVs  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the  whole  ; 

That  counterworks  each  folly  and  caprice , 

That  difappoints  th’  effedt  of  ev’ry  vice.  Pope. 

It  there  be  a  Angle  ipot  more  barren,  or  more  diftant  from 
the  church,  the  reClor  or  vicar  may  be  obliged,  by  the  caprice 
or  pique  of  thebiihop,  to  build,  under  pain  of  fequeftration. 

Swift. 

Their  paffiens  move  in  lower  fpheres, 

Where’er  caprice  or  folly  fteers.  Swift. 

All  the  various  machines  and  utenfils  would  now  and  then 
play  odd  pranks  and  caprices ,  quite  contrary  to  their  proper 


ftrudtures,  and  defign  of  the  artificers. 


Bentley. 


Capricious,  adj.  [capricienx,  Fr.]  Whimfical ;  fanciful;  hu- 
mourfome. 

Capri'ciously.  adv.  [from  capricious .]  Whimfically ;  in  a 
manner  depending  wholly  upon  fancy. 

Capri'ciousness.  n.  f.  [from  capricious.]  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  led  by  caprice,  humour,  whimficalnefs. 

A  fubjedt  ought  to  fuppofe,  that  there  are  reafons,  although 
he  be  not  apprifed  of  them  ;  otherwife  he  muft  tax  his  prince 
of  capricioufnefs ,  inccnftancy,  or  ill  defign.  Swift. 

Ca'pricorn.  n  f  [capricornus,  Lat.]  One  of  the  figns  of  the 
zodiack ;  the  winter  folftice. 

Let  the  longeft  night  in  Capricorn  be  of  fifteen  hours,  the 
day  confequently  muft  be  of  nine.  Notes  to  Creech's  Manilius. 

CAPRIOLE,  n  f.  [French.  In  horfemanfhip.]  Caprioles  are 
leaps  firma  d  firma ,  or  fuch  as  a  horfe  makes  in  one  and  the 
fame  place,  without  advancing  forwards,  and  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  when  he  is  in  the  air,  and  height  of  his  leap,  he  yerks  or 
ftrikes  out  with  his  hinder  legs,  even  and  near.  A  capriole  is 

■  the  moft  difficult  of  all  the  high  manage,  or  raifed  airs.  It  is 
different  from  the  croupade  in  this,  that  the  horfe  does  not  fhow 
his  Ihoes  ;  and  from  a  balotade ,  in  that  he  does  notyerk  out  in 
a  balotade.  Farrier's  Di£t. 

C.a/pstan.  n.f  [corruptly  called  capfern  ;  cabeflan,  Fr.]  A  cy¬ 
linder,  with  levers  to  wind  up  any  great  weight,  particularly 
to  raife  the  anchors. 

The  weighing  of  anchors  by  the  capjlan ,  is  alfo  new. 

Raleigh's  Ejfays. 

No  more  behold  thee  turn  my  watch’s  key. 

As  feamen  at  a  capjlan  anchors  weigh.  Swift. 

Ca  psular.  )  ,.  [capfula,  Lat.]  Hollow  like  a  cheft. 

Catsulary.  S  j  1  J 

It  afeendeth  not  diredtly  unto  the  throat,  but  afeending  firft 
into  a  capfulary  reception  of  the  breaft-bone,  it  afeendeth  again 
into  the  neck.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Capsulate.  ladj.  [capfula,  Lat.]  Inclofed,  or  in  a  box. 

A  PSULATKD,  y  ^ 

Seeds,  fuch  as  are  corrupted  and  ftale,  will  fwim  ;  and  this 
agreeth  unto  the  feeds  of  plants  locked  up  and  capfulated  in  their 
husks.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv.  c.  vi. 

The  heart  lies  immured,  or  capfulated ,  in  a  cartilage,  which 
includes  the  heart,  as  the  skull  doth  the  brain.  Derham. 

C ATTAIN,  n.f.  [capitain,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  chief  commander. 

Difmay’d  not  this 

Our  captains ,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ?  Shahefp.  Macbeth. 

2.  The  commander  of  a  company  in  a  regiment. 

A  captain  !  thefe  villains  will  make  the  name  of  captain  as 
odious  as  the  word  occupy ;  therefore  captains  had  need  look  to 
it.  Shahefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

The  grim  captain ,  in  a  furly  tone, 

Cries  out,  pack  up,  ye  rafeals,  and  be  gone.  Dryden. 

?.  The  chief  commander  of  a  fhip. 

The  Rhodian  captain ,  relying  on  his  knowledge,  and  the 
lightnefs  of  his  veffel,  paffed,  in  open  day,  through  all  the 
guards.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

4.  It  was  anciently  written  capitain. 

And  evermore  their  cruel  capitain 

Sought  with  his  rafeal  routs  t’  inclofe  them  round.  Fairy  jp. 

5.  Captain  General.  The  general  or  commander  in  chief  of  an 
army. 

6.  Captain  Lieutenant.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  colonel’s 
troop  or  company,  in  every  regiment.  He  commands  as 
youngeft  captain. 

Ca'ptainry.  n.f.  [from  captain.]  The  power  over  a  certain 
diftridl ;  the  chieftainlhip. 

There  Ihould  be  no  rewards  taken  for  captainries  of  counties, 
nor  no  Ihares  of  hifliopricks  for  nominating  of  bifhops. 

Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Ca'ptainship.  n.f  [from  captain.] 

1.  The  rank,  quality,  or  poft  of  a  captain. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  colonel’s  company  might  well  pretend 
to  the  next  vacant  captainjhip  in  the  fame  regiment.  IVotton. 

2.  The  condition  or  poft  of  a  chief  commander. 

Therefore  fo  pleafe  thee  to  return  with  us, 

And  of  our  Athens,  thine  and  ours,  to  take 

The  captainjhip.  Shahefp.  Timon. 

3.  The  chieftainlhip  of  a  clan,  or  government  of  a  certain  dif- 
tridf. 

To  diminifh  the  Irifli  lords,  he  did  abolifii  their  pretended 
and  ufurped  captainjhips.  Davies  on  Ireland. 
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Capta  tion,  n.f.  [from  capto,  Lat.]  The  practice  of  catch¬ 
ing  favour  or  applaufe  ;  courtlhip  ;  flattery. 

I  am  content  my  heart  Ihould  be  difeovered,  without  any  of 
thofe  drefies,  or  popular  captations ,  which  fome  men  ufe  in  their 
fpeeches.  King  Charles. 

Ca'p  tion.  n.f.  [from  capio ,  Lat.  to  take.J  The  add  of  taking 
any  perfon  by  a  judicial  procefs. 

CATTIOUS.  adj.  [ captieux ,  P’r.  captiofus ,  Lat.  J 

1.  Given  to  cavils ;  eager  to  objedh 

If  he  Ihew  a  forwardnefs  to  be  reafoning  about  things,  take 
care,  that  nobody  check  this  inclination,  or  miflead  it  by  cap¬ 
tious  or  fallacious  ways  of  talking  with  him.  Locke. 

2.  Infidious ;  enfnaring. 

She  taught  him  likewife  how  to  avoid  fundry  captious  and 
tempting  queftions,  which  were  like  to  be  asked  of  him.  Bacon. 
Ca'ptiously.  adv.  [from  captious .]  In  a  captious  manner  j 
with  an  inclination  to  objedt. 

Ufe  your  words  as  captioufy  as  you  can,  in  your  arguing  on 
one  fide,  and  apply  diftindtions  on  the  other.  Locke. 

Cautiousness,  n.f.  [from  captious.  ]  Inclination  to  find  fault; 
inclination  to  objedl ;  peevifhnefs. 

CaptioufneJ's  is  a  fault  oppofite  to  civility  ;  it  often  produces 
mifbecoming  and  provoking  expreffions  and  carriage.  Locke. 
To  Captivate,  v.  a.  [ captiver ,  Fr.  captivo ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  take  prifoner ;  to  bring  into  bondage. 

How  ill  befeeming  is  it  in  thy  fex. 

To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 

Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  captivates  ?  Shahefp.  H.  VI. 

That  haft  by  tyranny  thefe  many  years 
Wafted  our  country,  flain  our  citizens, 

And  fent  our  fons  and  hufbands  captivate.  Shahefp.  Henry  VI. 
He  deferves  to  be  a  Have,  that  is  content  to  have  the  ratio¬ 
nal  fovereignty  of  his  foul,  and  the  liberty  of  his  will,  fo  capti¬ 
vated.  K.  Charles. 

They  Hand  firm,  keep  out  the  enemy,  truth,  that  would  cap¬ 
tivate  or  difturb  them.  Locke. 

2.  To  charm  ;  to  overpower  with  excellence;  to  fubdue. 

Wifdom  enters  the  laft,  and  fo  captivates  him  with  her  ap¬ 
pearance,  that  he  gives  himfelf  up  to  her.  AddiJ'on.  Guardian. 

3.  To  enflave ;  with  to. 

They  lay  a  trap  for  themfelves,  and  captivate  their  under- 
ftandings  to  miftake,  falfehood  and  errour.  Locke. 

Captiva'tion.  n.f.  [from  captivate.']  The  adt  of  taking  one 
captive. 

CATTIVE.  n.  f.  [captif  Fr.  captivus ,  Lat.] 

1.  One  taken  in  war;  a  prifoner  to  an  enemy. 

You  have  the  captives , 

Who  were  the  oppofites  of  this  day’s  ftrife.  Shah.  K.  Lear. 
This  is  no  other  than  that  forced  refpedt  a  captive  pays  to 
his  conquerour,  a  Have  to  his  lord.  Rogers. 

Free  from  fhame 

Thy  captives  :  I  enfure  the  penal  claim.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

2.  It  is  ufed  with  to  before  the  captor. 

If  thou  fay  Antony  lives,  ’tis  well. 

Or  friends  with  Casfar,  or  not  captive  to  him.  Shahefp. 

My  mother,  who  the  royal  feeptre  fway’d. 

Was  captive  to  the  cruel  vidfor  made.  Dryden. 

3.  One  charmed,  or  enfnared  by  beauty  or  excellence. 

My  woman’s  heart 

Grofsly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words.  Shah.  Richard  III. 
Ca'ptive.  adj.  [, captivus ,  Lat.]  Made  prifoner  in  war;  kept 
in  bondage  or  confinement. 

But  rate  forbids  ;  the  Stygian  floods  oppofe. 

And  with  nine  circling  ftreams  the  captive  fouls  inclofe. 

Dryden ,  Mn.  vi. 

To  Ca'ptive.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  It  was  ufed  formerly 
with  the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable,  but  now  it  is  on  the  firft.] 

•  To  take  prifoner  ;  to  bring  into  a  condition  of  fervitude. 

But  being  all  defeated  fave  a  few, 

Rather  than  fly,  or  be  captiv'd ,  herfelf  fhe  flew.  Fairy  b.  ii. 

Oft  leaveft  them  to  hoftile  fword 
Of  heathen  and  profane,  their  carcaffes 
To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey,  or  elfe  captiv'd.  Milt  oris  Aganijl. 

What  further  fear  of  danger  can  there  be  ? 

Beauty,  which  captives  all  things,  fets  me  free.  Dryden. 

Still  lay  the  god  :  the  nymph  furpriz’d, 

Yet,  miftrefs  of  herfelf,  devis’d, 

How  Are  the  vagrant  might  inthral. 

And  captive  him,  who  captives  all.  Prior. 

Capti'vity.  n.f.  [captivite,  Fr.  captivitas,  low  Lat.] 

1.  Subjedtion  by  the  fate  of  war;  bondage;  fervitude  to  ene¬ 
mies. 

This  is  the  ferjeant, 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  foldier,  fought 

’Gainft  my  captivity.  Shahefp.  King  Lear. 

There  in  captivity  he  lets  them  dwell 
The  fpace  of  feventy  years ;  then  brings  them  back  ; 
Rememb’ring  mercy.  Paradfe  Lojl ,  b.  xii.  /.  344. 

The  name  of  Ormond  will  be  more  celebrated  in  his  capti¬ 
vity ,  than  in  his  greateft  triumphs.  Dryden' s  Fab.  Dedicat. 

2.  Slavery ;  fervitude. 

For  men  to  be  tied,  and  led  by  authority,  as  it  were  with  a 

kind 
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kinJ  of  captivity  of  judgment  j  p.nd  though  there  be  reafon  to 
the  contrary,  not  to  liften  unto  it.  Hooker. 

I  he  apoftle  tells  us,  there  is  a  way  of  bringing  every  thought 
into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Chrift.  Decay  of  Puty. 

When  love’s  well  timed,  ’tis  ndt  a  fault  to  love 
The  ftrong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wife, 

Sink  in  the  foft  captivity  together.  Addifon’s  Cato. 

Ca'ptor.  n.f  [from  capio ,  to  take,  Lat.]  He  that  takes  a  pri- 
foner,  or  a  prize.  1 

Capture,  n.  f.  [ capture ,  Fr.  captura ,  Lat.] 

I.  The  act  or  pradtice  of  taking  any  thing. 

The  great  fagacity,  and  many  artifices  ufed  by  birds,  in  the 
inveftigation  and  capture  of  their  prey.  DerhanCs  Pbyf  Tbeol. 
?.  The  thing  taken ;  a  prize.  JJ 

Capu  ched.  adj •  [from  capuce ,  Fr.  a  hood.]  Covered  over  as 
with  a  hood. 

T  hey  are  differently  cucullated  and  capuched  upon  the  head 
arid  oacjc,  and,  in  the  cicada,  the  eyes  are  more  prominent. 

t  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv.  f.  iii. 

Capuchi  n.  n.f.  A  female  garment,  confining  of  a  cloak  and 
hood,  made  in  imitation  of  the  drefs  of  capuchin  monks; 
whence  its  name  is  derived. 

Ca  r,  Char,  in  the  names  of  places,  feem  to  have  relation  to  the 
Bntifh  caer  a  city.  Gibfon’s  Camden. 

Car.  «./  [car,  Welch;  karre,  Dut.  quer,  Sax.  carries,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  fmall  carriage  of  burden,  ufually  drawn  by  one  horfe  or  two. 

hen  a  lady  comes  in  a  coach  to  our  fhops,  it  muft  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  car  loaded  with  Mr.  Wood’s  money.  Swift. 

2.  In  poetical  language,  a  chariot ;  a  chariot  of  war,  or  triumph. 

Henry  is  dead,  and  never  fhall  revive  : 

Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend, 

And  death’s  difhonourable  victory. 

We  with  our  ftately  prefence  glorify, 

Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car.  Sbakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

Wilt  thou  afpire  to  guide  the  heav’nly  car , 

And  with  thy  daring  folly  burn  the  world.  Sbakefh 

■  And  the  gilded  car  of  day, 

His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 

In  the  fteep  Atlantick  ftream.  Milton. 

See,  where  he  comes,  the  darling  of  the  war  ! 

See  millions  crouding  round  the  gilded  car  !  Prior. 

3*  The  Charles’s  wain,  or  Bear ;  a  conftellation. 

Ev’ry  fixt  and  ev’ry  wand’ring  ftar, 

The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  the  Northern  Car.  Dryden. 

Ca'rabine.  )  n.  f.  [ carabine ,  Fr.J  A  fmall  fort  of  fire-arm,' 
Carbine.  5  Ihorter  than  a  fufil,  and  carrying  a  ball  of  twenty- 
four  in  the  pound,  hung  by  the  light  horfe  at  a  belt  over  the 
left  Ihoulder.  It  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  piftol  and 
the  musket,  having  its  barrel  two  foot  and  a  half  long. 
Carabineer,  n.f.  [from  carabine.]  A  fort  of  light  horfe  car¬ 
rying  longer  carabines  than  the  reft,  and  ufed  fometimes  on 

„  ^0t’  Chambers. 

La  rack.  n.J.  [caraca,  Spanifh.]  A  large  Ihip  ofburden;  the 
fame  with  thofe  which  are  now  called  galleons. 

In  which  river,  the  greateft  carack  of  Portugal  may  ride  a- 
float  ten  miles  within  the  forts.  Raleigh. 

The  bigger  whale  like  fome  huge  carack  lay. 

Which  wanteth  fea-room  with  her  foes  to  play.  Waller. 
Ca'racole.  n.f.  [ caracole ,  Fr.  from  caracal.  Span,  a  fnail.]  An 
oblique  tread,  traced  out  in  femi-rounds,  changing  from  one 
hand  to  another,  without  obferving  a  regular  ground. 

When  the  horfe  advance  to  charge  in  battle,  they  ride  fome¬ 
times  in  caracoles ,  to  amufe  the  enemy,  and  put  them  in  doubt, 
whether  they  are  about  to  charge  them  in  the  front  or  in  the 

^an^-  Farrier’s  Did. 

To  Ca'racole.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  move  in  caracoles. 

Ca'ract.  \’-f-  t""*’  FrJ 

1.  A  weight  of  four  grains,  with  which  diamonds  are  weighed. 

2.  A  manner  <3f  expreffing  the  finenefs  of  gold. 

A  mark,  being  an  ounce  Troy,  is  divided  into  twenty-four 
equal  parts,  called  caraAs,  and  each  caraA  into  four  grains  ; 
by  this  weight  is  diftinguifhed  the  different  finenefs  of  their 
gold ;  for,  if  to  the  fineft  of  gold  be  put  two  car  a  As  of  alloy, 
botn  making,  when  cold,  but  an  ounce,  or  twenty-four  caraAs, 
then  this  gold  is  faid  to  be  twenty-two  caraAs  fine.  Cocker. 
Thou  beft  of  gold,  art  worft  of  gold  ; 

Other,  lefs  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious.  Sbakefp.  H.  IV. 
CA'RAVAN.  n.f.  [ caravannc ,  Fr.  from  the  Arabick.]  A  troop 
or  body  of  merchants  or  pilgrims,  as  they  travel  in  the  Eaft. 

Set  forth 

Their  airy  caravan,  high  over  Teas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Eafing  their  flight.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl,  b.  vii.  c.  428. 

When  Jofeph,  and  the  BlefTed  Virgin  Mother,  had  loft  their 
moft  holy  Son,  they  fought  him  in  the  retinues  of  their  kin¬ 
dred,  and  the  caravans  of  the  Galiloean  pilgrims.  Taylor. 
Carava'nsary.  n.f  [from  caravan .]  A  houfe  built  in  the 
Eaftern  countries  for  the  reception  of  travellers. 

The  inns  which  receive  the  caravans  in  Pcrfia,  and  the  Eaf- 
tern  countries,  are  called  by  the  name  of  car avanfaries. 

SpeAatar,  N°  289. 
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*Pac‘°uS  thanfion,  like  a  Turkifh  caravavfary,  enter- 
tains  the  vagabond  with  only  bare  lodging.  Pope’s  Letters. 

Ca  ravel.  I  n.f  [caravela.  Span.]  A  light,  round,  old  faftiion- 
A  rvll.  )  ed  ihip,  with  a  fquare  poop,  formerly  ufed  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  1 

Ca'raway.  n.f  [car id,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

'I  his  plant  hath  winged  leaves,  cut  into  fmall  fegments,  and 
placed  oppofite  on  the  ftalks,  having  no  footftalk ;  the  petals  of 
the  flowers  are  bifid,  and  Ihaped  like  a  heart ;  the  feeds  are 
long,  flender,  fmooth,  and  furrowed.  It  is  fometimes  found 
wild  in  rich  moift  paftures,  efpecially  in  Holland  and  Lincoln- 
Ihire.  The  feeds  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  likewife  in  the 
confection  ary.  Miller. 

DO*  n-  f  [ carbonnade ,  Fr.  from  carbo,  a  coal,  Lat.] 
Meat  cut  crofs,  to  be  broiled  upon  the  coals. 

If  I  come  in  hi?  way  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of 

rj,  m5,'  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV. 

I  o  C arbona  do.  <y.  tf.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut,  or  hack. 

-Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I’ll  fo  carbonado 

n  a  /p  PTTxrrn  t?  S*  ,  r  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

CARBUNCLE,  n.  f.  [carbunculus,  Lat.  a  little  coal  ] 

1,  A  jewel  Ihining  in  the  dark,  like  alighted  coal  or  candle. 

A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art, 

Were  not  fo  rich  a  jewel.  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus. 

His  head 

Crefted  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes. 

With  burnilh’d  neck  of  verdant  gold.  Par.  Lojl,  b.  ix. 
It  is  commonly  related,  and  believed,  that  a  carbuncle  does 
Ihme  in  the  dark  like  a  burning  coal ;  from  whence  it  hath  its 
naij]e‘  .  Wilkins’s  Mathematical  Magick. 

Carbuncle  is  a  ftone  of  the  ruby  kind,  of  a  rich  blood -red 

Cn°?r;  .  Woodward. 

2.  Red  ipots  or  pimples  breaking  out  upon  the  face  or  body. 

It  was  a  peftilent  fever,  but  there  followed  no  carbuncle, 
no  purple  or  livid  fpots,  or  the  like,  the  mafs  of  the  blood  not 
be, ng  , aimed.  iWs  Henry  VII. 

Red  bhfters,  rifing  on  their  paps,  appear. 

And  flaming  carbuncles,  and  noifome  fweat.  Dryden. 

Ca'rbuncled.  adj.  [from  carbuncle.] 

1.  Set  with  carbuncles. 

He  gave  thee,  friend, 

An  armour  all  of  gold  ;  it  was  a  king’s.— 

‘  He  has  deferv  d  it,  were  it  carbuncled 

Like  holy  Phoebus’  car.  Sbakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra . 

2.  bpotted ;  deformed  with  carbuncles. 

Carbu'ncular.  adj.  [from  carbuncle.]  Belonging  to  a  car¬ 
buncle  ;  red  like  a  carbuncle.  D 

Carbuncula'tion.  n.f.  [carbunculatio,  Lat.]  The  blaftino- 
of  the  young  buds  of  trees  or  plants,  either  by  exceffive  heat 
or  exceffive  cold.  Harris. 

Ca'rcanet.  n.f  [carcan,  Fr.]  A  chain  or  collar  of  jewels. 

Say,  that  I  linger’d  with  you  at  your  fhop. 

To  fee  the  making  of  her  carcanet.  Sbak.  Comedy  of  Err  ours. 

I  have  feen  her  befet  and  bedeckt  all  over  with  emeralds  and 
pearls,  and  a  carcanet  about  her  neck.  Hakewell  on  Providence 

Ca'rcass.  n.f.  [carquaffe,  Fr.] 

1.  A  dead  body  of  any  animal. 

To  blot  the  honour  of  the  dead. 

And  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcafs  fhame, 

Whofe  living  hands  immortaliz’d  his  name.  Fairy  J).  I  ft 

Where  cattle  paftur’d  late,  now  fcatter’d  lies,  ’C* 

With  carcajjes  and  arms,  th’  infanguin’d  field, 

Keferted'  v  u-  rw 

If  a  man  viftts  his  Pick  friend,  in  hope  of  legacy,  he  is  a  vul¬ 
ture,  and  only  waits  for  the  carcafs.  Ta  lor 

The  fcaly  nations  of  the  fea  profound,  ^  ' 

Like  fhipwreck’d  carcajjes ,  are  driv’n  aground.  Drvden 

2.  Body  5  in  a  ludicrous  fenfe.  0 

T  oday  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 

To’ve  fav’d  their  ?  Shahfp.  C, mb, line. 

He  that  finds  himfelf  m  any  diftrefs,  either  of  carcafs  or  of 
fortune,  Ihould  deliberate  upon  the  matter,  before  he  prays  for 

VC?anf’  ,  .  L’  Ef range. 

3.  1  he  decayed  parts  of  any  thing;  the  ruins ;  the  remains. 

A  rotten  carcafs  of  a  boat,  not  rigg’d. 

Nor  tackle,  fail,  nor  maft.  Sbakefp.  Tempejl. 

4*  I  he  main  parts,  naked,  without  completion  or  ornament;  as 
the  walls  of  a  houfe. 

What  could  be  thought  a  fuflicient  motive  to  have  had  an 
eternal  carcafs  of  an  univerfe,  wherein  the  materials  and  pofi- 
tions  of  it  were  eternally  laid  together  ?  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mank. 

5-  [In  gunnery.]  A  kind  of  bomb  ufually  oblong,  confiftino-  0f  a 
fliell  or  cafe;  fometimes  of  iron,  with  holes,  more  commonly  of 
a  coarfe  ftrong  fluff,  pitched  over,  and  girt  with  iron  hoops,  fill¬ 
ed  with  combuftibles,  and  thrown  from  a  mortar.  Harris 

Ca'rcelaoe.  n.f.  [from  career,  Lat.]  Prifon  fees.  DiA 
CARCINO'MA.  n.  f.  [from  a  crab.]  A  particular  ulcer," 

called  a  cancer,  very  difficult  to  cure.  A  diforder  likewife 
in  the  horny  coat  of  the  eye,  is  thus  called  by  fome  writers. 

Carcino'matous.  adj.  [from  carcinoma.]  Cancerous  ^tend¬ 
ing  to  a  cancer. 
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CARD.  u. /.  [carte,  Fr.  chart  a,  Lat.] 

i.  A  paper  painted  with  figures,  ufed  in  game? of  chance  orfkiil. 

A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither’d  hide  ! 

Yet  I  have  fac’d  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

There  all  is  marr’d,  there  lies  a  cooling  card.  Shakefp. 

Soon  as  flic  fpreads  her  hand,  th’  aerial  guard 
Defcend,  and  fit  on  each  important  card-, 

Firft,  Ariel  perch’d  upon  amatadore.  Pope * 

l.  "1  he  paper  on  which  the  winds  are  marked  under  the  mari¬ 
ner’s  needle. 

Upon  his  cards  and  compafs  firms  his  eye, 

The  mailers  of  his  long  experiment.  Fairy  Afucen,  b.  ii. 

The  very  points  they  blow  j 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know, 

I’  th’  fli  i  pm  an’s  card.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

How  abfolute  the  knave  is  ?  we  muff  fpeak  by  the  card,  or 
equivocation  will  undo  us.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

On  life’s  vaft ocean  diverfely  wc  fail, 

Reafon  the  card,  hut  paflion  is  the  gale.  Pope. 

3.  [ kaarde ,  Dutch.]  The  inftrument  with  which  wool  is  comb¬ 
ed,  or  comminuted,  or  laid  over  for  fpinning. 

To  Card.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  comb,  or  comminute 
wool  with  a  piece  of  wood,  thick  fet  with  crooked  wires. 

The  while  their  wives  do  fit 

Befide  them,  carding  wool.  May  s  Virgil's  Georgicks. 

Go,  card  and  fpin. 

And  leave  the  bufinels  of  the  war  to  men.  Dry  den. 

To  Card.  v.  n.  To  game  ;  to  play  much  at  cards  ;  as,  a  card¬ 
ing  wife. 

GARDAMOMUM.  n.f  [Latin.]  A  medicinal  feed,  of  the 
aromatick  kind,  contained  in  pods,  and  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Chambers. 

Ca'rder.  n.f.  [from  card.] 

1 .  One  that  cards  wool. 

The  clothiers  all  have  put  off 

The  fpinflers,  carders ,  fullers,  weavers.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

2.  One  that  plays  much  at  cards. 

Cardi'acal.  \adj.  [xxf’.a,  the  heart.]  Cordial;  having  the 

Ca'rdiack.  S  quality  of  invigorating. 

Ca'rdialgy.  n.f.  [from  xx^x,  the  heart,  and  a.\y^,  pain.] 
The  heart-burn  ;  a  pain  fuppofed  to  be  felt  in  the  heart,  but 
more  properly  in  the  ftomacb,  which  fometimes  rifes  all  along 
from  thence  up  to  the  cefophagus,  occafioned  by  fome  acrimo¬ 
nious  matter.  Quincy. 

CA'RDINAL.  aclj.  [ cardinalis ,  Lat.]  Principal ;  chief. 

The  divifions  of  the  year  in  frequent  ufe  with  aftronomers, 
according  to  the  cardinal  interfe&ions  of  the  zodiack ;  that  is, 
the  two  equino&ials,  and  both  the  folftitial  points. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 
His  cardinal  perfection  was  induftry.  Clarendon. 

Ca'rdinal.  n.f.  One  of  the  chief  governours  of  the  Romifh 
church,  by  whom  the  pope  is  elected  out  of  their  own  number, 
which  contains  fix  bifhops,  fifty  priefts,  and  fourteen  deacons, 
who  conftitute  the  facred  college,  and  are  chofen  by  the  pope. 

A  cardinal  is  fo  ftiled,  becaufe  ferviceable  to  the  apoftolick 
fee,  as  an  axle  or  hinge  on  which  the  whole  government  of  the 
church  turns  ;  or  as  they  have,  from  the  pope’s  grant,  the  hinge 
and  government  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  R.omifh  church. 

Ay  life's  Paragon. 

You  hold  a  fair  affembly ; 

You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I’ll  tell  you,  cardinal , 

I  fhould  judge  now  unhappily.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Cardinal’s  flower,  n.f.  [ rapuntium ,  Lat.] 

The  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  of  an  anomalous  figure, 
hollowed  like  a  pipe,  channelled,  and  divided  into  many  parts, 
in  the  fliape  of  a  tongue,  defended  by  a  covering,  which  in¬ 
folds  the  pointal ;  when  the  flowers  decay,  the  flower-cup  turns 
to  a  fruit,  divided  into  three  cells,  full  of  fmall  feeds,  which 
adhere  to  a  placenta,  divided  into  three  parts.  The  fpecies  are, 
1  Greater  rampions,  with  a  crimfon  fpiked  flower,  commonly 
called  thefcarlet  cardinal's  flower.  2.  The  blue  cardinal's  flower. 
The  firft  fort  is  greatly  prized  for  the  beauty  of  its  rich  crim¬ 
fon  flowers,  exceeding  all  flowers  in  deepnefs.  Miller. 

Ca'rdinalate.  \  n.f.  [from  cardinal.]  The  office  and  rank 

Ca'rehnalship.  $  of  a  cardinal. 

An  ingenious  cavalier,  hearing  that  an  old  friend  of  his  was 
advanced  to  a  cardinalate ,  went  to  congratulate  his  eminence 
upon  his  new  honour.  L'Eflrange. 

Cardma'ker.  n.f  [from  card  and  make.]  A  maker  of  cards. 
Am  not  I  Chriftophero  Sly,  by  occupation  a  cardmaker  P 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Ca'rdmatch.  n.f.  [from  card  and  match.]  A  match  made  by 
dipping  pieces  of  card  in  melted  fulphur. 

Take  care,  that  thofe  may  not  make  the  moft  noife  who  have 
the  leafl  to  fell ;  which  is  very  obfervable  in  the  venders  of 
cardmatches.  Addifon.  Spectator ,  NJ  251, 

CA'RDUUS.  See  Thistle. 

CARE.  n.f.  [cape,  Saxon.] 

j.  Solicitude;  anxiety;  perturbatibn  of  mind;  concern. 

Or,  if  I  would  take  care,  that  care  fhould  be, 

For  wit  that  fcorn’d  the  world,  and  liv'd  like  me.  Dryden. 
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Nor  fallen  difeontent,  nor  anxious  care-, 

Ev’n  though  brought  thither,  could  inhabit  there.  Dry  a.  1 ; 

It  will  raife  in  your  foul  the  greateft  care  of  fulfilling  the  di  ¬ 
vine  will.  JVake's  Preparation  for  Death. 

2.  Caution. 

Well,  fweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyfelf.  Shakefp.  H.  IV  . 
The  foolifh  virgins  had  taken  no  care  for  a  further  fupply, 
after  the  oil,  which  was  at  firft  put  into  their  lamps,  was  fpent, 
as  the  wife  had  done.  Tilictfon. 

Begone  !  the  prieft  expefls  you  at  the  altar. — • 

But,  tyrant,  have  a  care,  I  come  not  thither. 

A.  Philips's  Diftreft  Mother . 

3.  Regard ;  charge ;  heed  in  order  to  protection  and  preferva- 
tion. 

You  come  in  fuch  a  time, 

As  if  propitious  fortune  took  a  care. 

To  fwell  my  tide  of  joys  to  their  full  height.  Dryden. 

If  we  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  that  takes  care  of  us,  and 
we  be  careful  to  pleafe  him,  this  cannot  but  be  a  mighty  com¬ 
fort  to  us.  Tillotfon. 

4.  It  is  a  loofe  and  vague  word,  implying  attention  or  inclination, 
in  any  degree  more  or  lefs. 

We  take  care  to  flatter  ourfelves  with  imaginary  fccnes  and 
profpefls  of  future  happinefs.  Attcrbury . 

5.  The  obje<5E  of  care,  of  caution,  or  of  love. 

O  my  poor  kingdom,  fick  with  civil  blows ! 

When  that  my  care  could  not  with-hold  thy  riots, 

What  wilt  thou  do,  when  riot  is  thy  care  P  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 

Fiufh’d  were  his  cheeks,  and  glowing  were  his  eves  : 

Is  fhe  thy  care  P  is  fhe  thy  care  P  he  cries.  Dryden. 

Your  fafety,  more  than  mine,  was  then  my  care  : 

Left  of  the  guide  bereft,  the  rudder  loft, 

Yourfhip  fhould  run  againft  the  rocky  coaft.  Dryden. 

The  wily  fox. 

Who  lately  filch’d  the  turkey’s  callow  care.  Gay's  Trivia. 

None  taught  the  trees  a  nobler  race  to  bear. 

Or  more  improv’d  the  vegetable  care.  Pope. 

To  Care.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  anxious  or  l'olicitous;  to  be  in  concern  about  any 
thing. 

She  cared  not  what  pain  fhe  put  her  body  to,  finee  the  better 
part,  her  mind,  was  laid  under  fo  much  agony.  Sidney ,  b.  i >. 

As  the  Germans,  both  in  language  and  manners,  diltereef 
from  the  Hungarians,  fo  were  they  always  at  variance  with 
them ;  and  therefore  much  cared  not,  though  they  were  by  him 
fubdued.  Knolles's  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

Well,  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir ; 

If  thou  car'Jl  little,  lefs  fhall  be  my  care.  Dryden' s  P erf  us . 

2.  To  be  inclined;  to  be  difpofed;  with  for  or  to. 

Not  caring  to  obferve  the  wind. 

Or  the  new  lea  explore.  Waller. 

The  remarks  are  introduced  by  a  compliment  to  the  works 
of  an  authour,  who,  I  am  fure,  would  not  care  for  being  praifed 
at  the  expence  of  another’s  reputation.  Addifon.  Guardian. 

Having  been  now  acquainted,  the  two  fexes  did  net  care  to 
part.  Addifon. 

Great  mafters  in  painting  never  cart  for  drawing  people  in 
the  fafhion.  Spectator,  N°  129. 

3.  To  be  affected  with  ;  to  have  regard  to  ;  with  for. 

V  ou  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 

Shakcjp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
There  was  an  ape  that  had  twins ;  (he  doted  upon  one  of 
them,  and  did  not  much  care  for  t’other.  L'  Eflrange. 

Where  few  are  rich,  few  care  for  it ;  where  many  are  fo, 
many  defire  it.  Temple . 

Ca're  crazed.  adj.  [from  care  and  craze.]  Broken  with  care 
and  folicitude. 

Thefe  both  put  off,  a  poor  petitioner, 

A  carecraz'd  mother  of  a  many  children.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

To  Care'en.  v.  a.  [ cariner ,  Fr.  from  carina ,  Lat.]  A  term  in 
the  fea  language.  To  lay  a  veffel  on  one  fide,  to  caulk,  flop 
up  leaks,  refit,  or  trim  the  other  fide.  Chambers. 

To  Care'en.  v.  n.  To  be  in  theftate  of  careening. 

CARE'ER.  n.f.  [car ri ere,  Fr.] 

1.  The  ground  on  which  a  race  is  run. 

They  had  run  themfelves  too  far  out  of  breath,  to  go  back 
again  the  fame  career.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

2.  A  courfe ;  a  race. 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickednefs, 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career  P  Shakefp. 

3.  Full  fpeed  ;  fwift  motion. 

It  is  related  of  certain  Indians,  that  they  are  able,  when  a 
horfe  is  running  in  his  full  career ,  to  ftand  upright  on  his  back. 

Wilkins's  Mathematical  Maguk. 

Pra£life  them  now  to  curb  the  turning  fteed, 

Mocking  the  foe;  now  to  his  rapid  fpeed 
To  give  the  rein,  and,  in  the  full  career , 

To  draw  the  certain  fword,  or  fend  the  pointed  fpear.  Prior. 

4.  Courfe  of  a&ion  ;  uninterrupted  procedure. 

Shall  quips  and  fentences,  and  thefe  paper  bullets  of  the  brain, 
awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his  humour  ? 

Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 
n  WhcM 
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The  heir  of  a  blafted  family  has  rofe  up,  and  promifed 
fair,  and  yet,  at  length,  a  crofs  event  has  certainly  met  and  ftopt 
him  in  the  career  of  his  fortune.  South. 

Knights  in  knightly  deeds  fhould  perfevere, 

And  ftill  continue  what  at  firft  they  were ;  C 

Continue,  and  proceed  in  honour’s  fair  career.  )  Drydcn. 

1  o  Care'er.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  Running  with  fwift  mo¬ 
tion. 

With  eyes,  the  wheels 

Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between.  Farad.  Lofl ,  h.  vi. 

Ca'reful.  adj.  [from  care  and  full.] 

1.  Anxious;  felicitous;  full  of  concern. 

Martha,  thou  art  careful ,  and  troubled  about  many  things. 

Luke ,  x.  4r. 

Welcome,  thou  pleafing  (lumber; 

A  while  embrace  me  in  thy  leaden  arms. 

And  charm  my  careful  thoughts.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

2.  Provident ;  diligent ;  cautious ;  with  of  or  for. 

Behold,  thou  haft  been  careful  for  us  with  all  this  care ;  what 
is  to  be  done  for  thee  ?  2  Kings ,  iv.  13. 

To  cure  their  mad  ambition,  they  were  fent 
To  rule  a  diftant  province,  each  alone  : 

What  could  a  careful  father  more  have  done  ?  Dryden. 

3.  Watchful ;  with  of. 

It  concerns  us  to  be  careful  of  our  converfations.  Ray. 

4.  Subjeft  to  perturbations;  expofed  to  troubles ;  full  of  anxiety ; 
full  of  folicitude. 

By  him  that  rais’d  me  to  this  careful  height. 

From  that  contented  hap,  which  I  enjoy’d. 

Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

CaRefully.  adv.  [from  careful.] 

1.  In  a  manner  that  ftiews  care. 

Envy,  how  carefully  does  it  look  ?  how  meager  and  ill-com- 
plexion’d  ?  Collier. 

2.  Heedfully ;  watchfully  ;  vigilantly  ;  attentively. 

You  come  moft  carefully  upon  your  hour.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 
By  confidering  him  fo  carefully  as  I  did  before  my  attempt,  I 
have  made  fome  faint  refemblance  of  him.  Dryden. 

All  of  them,  therefore,  ftudioufiy  cherifhed  the  memory  of 
their  honourable  extraction,  and  car ef idly  preferved  the  evidences 
of  it.  Atterbury. 

Carefulness,  n.f  [from  careful.]  Vigilance;  heedfulnefs ; 
caution. 

The  death  of  Selymus  was,  with  all  carefulnefs ,  concealed  by 
Ferhates.  Knolles’s  Hijiory  of  the  ’Turks. 

Ca'relesly.  adv.  [from carelefs.~\  Negligently;  inattentively; 
without  care ;  heedlefly. 

There  he  him  found  all  carelefy  difplay’d. 

In  fecret  fhadow  from  the  funny  ray.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

Not  content  to  fee, 

That  others  write  as  carelefy  as  he.  Waller. 

Ca'relesness.  n.f.  [from  carelefs.]  Heedlefnefs ;  inattention; 
negligence ;  abfence  of  care ;  manner ;  void  of  care. 

For  Coriolanus,  neither  to  care  whether  they  love  or  hate 
him,  manifefts  the  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their  difpofition, 
and,  out  of  his  noble  carelefnefs ,  lets  them  plainly  fee  it. 

Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Who,  in  the  other  extreme,  only  doth 
Call  a  rough  carelefnefs  good  fafhion  ; 

Whofe  cloak  hisfpurs  tear,  or  whom  he  fpits  on, 

He  cares  not.  Donne. 

It  makes  us  to  walk  warily,  and  tread  fure,  for  fear  of  our 
enemies  ;  and  that  is  better,  than  to  be  flattered  into  pride  and 
carelefnefs.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

The  ignorance  or  carelefnefs  of  the  fervants  can  hardly  leave 
the  mafter  difappointed.  Temple. 

I  who  at  fometimes  fpend,  at  others  fpare. 

Divided  between  carelefnefs  and  care.  Pope. 

CaReless.  adj.  [from  care.] 

j.  Without  care;  without  folicitude;  unconcerned;  negligent; 
inattentive ;  heedlefs  ;  regardlefs  ;  thoughtlefs  ;  negledtful ; 
unheeding;  unthinking;  unmindful;  with  of  or  about. 

Knowing  that  if  the  worft  befal  them,  they  fhall  lofe  nothing 
but  themfelves;  whereof  they  feem  very  carelefs.  Spenfer’s  Irel. 

Nor  lofe  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 

By  feeming  cold,  or  carelefs  of  his  will.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
A  woman  the  more  curious  fhe  is  about  her  face,  is  com¬ 
monly  the  more  carelefs  about  her  houfe.  Ben.  fohnfon. 

A  father,  unnaturally  carelefs  of  his  child,  fells  or  gives  him 
to  another  man.  Locke. 

2.  Cheerful ;  undifturbed. 

Thus  wifely  carelefs ,  innocently  gay, 

Cheerful  he  play’d.  Pope. 

In  my  cheerful  morn  of  life, 

When  nurs’d  by  carelefs  folitude  I  liv’d, 

And  fung  of  nature  with  unceafing  joy, 

Pleas’d  have  I  wander’d  through  your  rough  domain. 

Thom/bn’s  Autumn ,  /.  5. 

3.  Unheeded  ;  thoughtlefs ;  unconfidered. 

The  freedom  of  faying  as  man y  carelefs  thihgs  as  other  peo¬ 
ple,  without  being  fo  feverely  remarked  upon.  Pope. 

4.  Unmoved  by;  unconcerned  at. 

VOL.  I. 
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Carelefs  of  thunder  from  the  clouds  that  break, 

My  only  omens  from  your  looks  I  take.  Granville. 

To  CARE'SS.  v.  a.  [ carejfer ,  Fr.  from  cams,  Lat.]  To  endear  ; 
to  fondle  ;  to  treat  with  kindnefs. 

If  I  can  feaft,  and  pleafe,  and  carefs  my  mind  with  the  plea- 
fures  of  worthy  fpeculations,  or  virtuous  practices,  letgreatnefe 
and  malice  vex  and  abridge  me,  if  they  can.  South. 

Care'ss.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.]  An  act  of  endearment ;  an  ex- 
preflion  of  tendernefs. 

He,  fhe  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digreflions,  and  folve  high  difupte 
With  conjugal  carejfcs.  Paradife  l  of,  b.  viii.  /.  54. 

There  are  fome  men  who  feem  to  have  brutal  minds  wrapt 
up  in  human  fhapes ;  their  very  careffes  are  crude  and  impor¬ 
tune.  L’EJlrange. 

After  his  fucceflour  had  publickly  owned  himfelf  a  Roman 
catholick,  he  began  with  his  firft  careffes  to  the  church  party. 

Swift. 

CA'RET.  n.f.  [caret,  Lat.  there  is  wanting.]  A  note  which 
fhews  where  fomething  interlined  fhould  be  read. 

CA'RGASON.  n.f.  [cargafon,  Spanifh.]  A  cargo. 

My  body  is  a  cargafon  of  ill  humours.  HoweTs  Letters. 

CaRgo.  n.f.  [charge,  Fr.]  The  lading  of  a  (hip ;  the  merchan- 
dile  or  wares  contained  and  conveyed  in  a  Clip. 

In  the  hurry  of  the  fhipwreck,  Simonides  was  the  only  man 
that  appeared  unconcerned,  notwithftanding  that  his  whole  for¬ 
tune  was  at  ftake  in  the  cargo.  L’EJlrange. 

A  fhip,  whofe  cargo  was  no  lefs  than  a  whole  world,  that 
carried  the  fortune  and  hopes  of  all  pofterity.  Burnet’s  Theory. 

This  gentleman  was  then  a  young  adventurer  in  the  repub- 
lick  of  letters,  and  juft  fitted  out  for  the  univerfity  with  a  good 
cargo  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Acldifon.  Spectator,  N°  494. 

CaRicous  Tumour,  [from  carica ,  a  fig,  Lat.]  A  fweiling  in  the 
form  of  a  fig. 

CA'RIES.  n.f  [Latin.]  That  rottennefs  which  is  peculiar  to  a 
bone.  Quincy. 

Fiftulas  of  a  long  continuance,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  ac¬ 
companied  with  ulcerations  of  the  gland,  and  caries  in  the 
bone.  hVtjeman  s  Surgery. 

Cario'sity.  n.f.  [from  carious.]  Rottennefs. 

This  being  too  general,  taking  in  all  cariofity  and  ulcers  of 
the  bones.  Wifernan’ s  Surgery. 

CaRious.  adj.  [cariofus,  Lat.]  Rotten.  • 

I  difeovered  the  blood  to  arife  by  a  carious  tooth.  JVifeman. 

Cark.  n.f.  [ceapc,  Saxon.]  Care;  anxiety;  folicitude;  con¬ 
cern  ;  heedfulnefs.  This  word  is  now  obfolete. 

And  Klaius  taking  for  his  youngling  cark , 

Left  greedy  eyes  to  them  might  challenge  lay, 

Bufy  with  oker  did  their  fhoulders  mark.  Sidney. 

Down  did  lay 

His  heavy  head,  devoid  of  careful  cark.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

ToCaRK.  v.  n.  [ceapcan,  Saxon.]  To  be  careful;  to  be  fo¬ 
licitous  ;  to  be  anxious.  It  is  now  very  little  ufed,  and  always 
in  an  ill  fenfe. 

I  do  find  what  a  blefling  is  chanced  to  my  life,  from  fuch 
muddy  abundance  of  carking  agonies,  to  ftates  which  ftill  be 
adherent.  Sidney,  b.  i. 

What  can  be  vainer,  than  to  lavifh  out  our  lives  in  the  fearch 
of  trifles,  and  to  lie  carking  for  the  unprofitable  goods  of  this 
world  ?  L’EJlrange. 

Nothing  can  fuperfede  our  own  carkings  and  contrivances  for 
ourfelves,  but  the  aflurance  that  God  cares  for  us.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Carle,  n.f.  [ceopl,  Saxon.]  A  mean,  rude,  rough,  brutal 
man.  We  now  ufe  churl. 

The  carle  beheld,  and  faw  his  gueft 
Would  fafe  depart,  for.  all  his  fubtile  Height.  Fairy  Q.  b.  i. 

Anfwer,  thou  carle,  and  judge  this  riddle  right, 

I’ll  frankly  own  thee  for  a  cunning  wight.  Gays  Pajiorals. 
The  editor  was  a  covetous  carle ,  and  would  have  his  pearls 
of  the  higheft  price.  .  Bentley. 

CaRline  thistle,  [carlina,  Lat.]  A  plant ;  placed  in  the 
catalogue  of  fimples  in  the  college  difpenfatory,  but  rarely  or¬ 
dered  in  medicine.  Miller. 

CaRlings.  n.  f.  [In  a  fhip.]  Timbers  lying  fore  and  aft,  along 
from  one  beam  to  another;  on  thefe  the  ledges  reft,  on  which 
the  planks  of  the  deck  are  made  faft.  Harris. 

CaRman.  n.f.  [from  car  and  man. ]  A  man  whofe  employ¬ 
ment  it  is  to  drive  cars. 

If  the  ftrong  cane  fupport  thy  walking  hand. 

Chairmen  no  longer  fhall  the  wall  command  ; 

E’en  fturdy  carmen  fhall  thy  nod  obey, 

And  rattling  coaches  ftop  to  make  thee  way.  Gay’s  Trivia. 

CaRmelite.  n.f.  [carmelite,  Fr.]  A  fort  of  pear;  which  fee. 

CaRmi'native.  adj.  [fuppofed  to  be  fo  called,  as  having  vim 
carminis ,  the  power  of  a  charm.] 

Carminatives  are  fuch  things  as  dilute  and  relax  at  the  fame 
time,  becaufe  wind  occafions  a  fpafm,  or  convulfion  in  fome 
parts.  Whatever  promotes  infenfible  perfpiration,  is  carmina¬ 
tive  ;  for  wind  is  perfpirable  matter  retained  in  the  body. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Carminative  and  dieuretick 

Will  damp  all  paflion  fympathetick.  Swift. 

4  B  Car- 
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Ga'rmine.  n.f.  A  bright  red  or  crimfon  colour,  bordering  oil 
purple,  lifed  by  painters  in  miniature.  It  is  the  moll  valuable 
product  of  the  cochineal  maltick,  and  of  art  exccflive  price. 

Chambers. 

Ca'rnage.  n.  f.  [carnage,  Fr.  from  care,  carnis,  Lat.] 

1.  Slaughter;  havock;  maflacre. 

He  brought  the  king’s  forces  upon  them  rather  as  to  carnage 
than  to  fight,  infomuch  as  without  any  great  lofs  or  danger  to 
themfelves,  the  greateft  part  of  the  feditious  were  {lain.  Hayw. 

2.  Heaps  of  flefh. 

Such  a  feent  I  draw 

Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable  !  and  tafte 

The  favour  of  death  from  all  things  there  that  live.  Milton. 

His  ample  maw,  with  human  carnage  fill’d, 

A  milky  deluge  next  the  giant fwill’d.  Popes  Odyjfey. 

CA'RNAL.  adj.  [carnal,  Fr.  carnalis,  low  Lat.] 

1.  Flefhly;  not  fpiritual. 

Thou  doll  jullly  require  us,  to  fubmit  our  underllandings  to 
thine,  and  deny  our  carnal  reafon,  in  order  to  thy  facred  myfte- 
ries  and  commands.  King  Charles » 

From  that  pretence 

Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  pow’r  111  all  force 

On  every  confcience.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xii.  /.  521. 

Notfuch  in  carnal  pleafure:  for  which  caufe, 

Among  the  beafts  no  meat  for  thee  was  found.  Par  ad-  Lojl. 

A  glorious  apparition  !  had  not  doubt, 

And  carnal  fear,  that  day  dim’d  Adam’s  eye.  Par.  Lojl,  b.  xi. 
He  perceives  plainly,  that  his  appetite  to  fpiritual  things  a- 
bates,  in  proportion  as  his  fenfual  appetite  is  indulged  and  en¬ 
couraged  ;  and  that  carnal  defires  kill  not  only  the  defire,  but 
even  the  power  of  tailing  purer  delights.  Atterbury . 

2.  Lullful ;  lecherous  ;  libidinous. 

This  carnal  cur 

Preys  on  the  ilTue  of  his  mother’s  body.  Shah.  R .  III. 

Carna'lity.  n. f  [from  carnal .] 

1 .  Flelhly  lull ;  compliance  with  carnal  defires. 

If  godly,  why  do  they  wallow  and  deep  in  all  the  carnalities 
of  the  world,  under  pretence  of  chrillian  liberty  ?  South. 

2.  GrolTnefs  of  mind. 

He  did  not  inllitute  this  way  of  worlhip,  but  becaufe  of  the 
carnality  of  their  hearts,  and  the  pronenefs  of  that  people  to  ido¬ 
latry.  Tillotfon. 

Ca'rnally.  adv.  [from  carnal.]  According  to  the  flelh ;  not 
fpiritually. 

Where  they  found  men  in  diet,  attire,  furniture  of  houfe,  or 
any  other  way  obfervers  of  civility  and  decent  order,  fuch  they 
reproved,  as  being  carnally  and  earthly  minded. 

Hooker,  Preface. 

In  the  facrament  we  do  not  receive  Chrill  carnally,  but  we 
receive  him  fpiritually  ;  and  that  of  itfelf  is  a  conjugation  of 
bleflings  and  fpiritual  graces.  Taylor’s  Worthy  Communicant. 
Ca'rnalness.  n.  f.  The  fame  with  carnality.  Did. 

Carna'tion.  n.  f.  [carnes,  Lat.]  The  name  of  the  natural  flelh 
colour  ;  from  whence  perhaps  the  flower  is  named  ;  the  name 
of  a  flower.  See  Clovegilliflower. 

And  lo  the  wretch!  whofe  vile,  whofe  inlccSt  Iuffc 
Laid  this  gay  daughter  of  the  fpring  in  dull : 

O  punilh  him  !  or  to  th’  Elyfian  lhades 
Difmifs  my  foul,  where  no  carnation  fades.  Pope. 

Carne'lion.  n.f.  A  precious  Hone. 

The  common  carnelion  has  its  name  from  its  flelh  colour  ; 
which  is,  in  fome  of  thefe  Hones,  paler,  when  it  is  called  the 
female  carnelion ;  in  others  deeper,  called  the  male.  Woodward. 
Carne'ous.  adj.  [ carneus ,  Lat.]  Flelhy. 

I  have  obferved  in  a  calf,  the  umbilical  veffels  to  terminate 
in  certain  bodies,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  carneous  papillae. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

To  Carni'fy.  v.  n.  [from  caro,  carnis,  Lat.]  To  breed  flelh; 
to  turn  nutriment  into  flelh. 

At  the  fame  time  I  think,  I  deliberate,  I  purpofe,  I  command : 
in  inferiour  faculties,  I  walk,  I  fee,  I  hear,  I  digell,  I  fanguify, 
I  carnify.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Ca'rnival.  n.f.  [carnaval,  Fr.]  The  feall  held  in  the  popiflx 
countries  before  Lent. 

The  whole  year  is  but  one  mad  carnival,  and  we  are  volup¬ 
tuous  not  fo  much  upon  defire  or  appetite,  as  by  way  of  exploit 
and  bravery.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CarniVorous.  adj.  [from  carnis  and  voro.]  Flefh-eating ; 
that  of  which  flelh  is  the  proper  food. 

In  birds  there  is  no  maftication  or  comminution  of  the  meat 
in  the  mouth  ;  but  in  fuch  as  are  not  carnivorous,  it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  fwallowed  into  the  crop  or  crow.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Man  is  by  his  frame,  as  well  as  his  appetite,  a  carnivorous 
animal.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Carno'sity.  n.f.  [carnofite,  Fr.]  Flelhy  excrefcences. 

By  this  method,  and  by  this  courfe  of  diet,  with  fudorificks, 
the  ulcers  are  healed,  and  that  carnofty  refolved.  IVifetnan. 
Ca'rnous.  adj.  [from  caro,  carnis,  Lat.]  Flelhy. 

The  firft  or  outward  part  is  a  thick  and  carnous  covering, 
like  that  of  a  walnut;  the  fecond,  a  dry  and  flofculous  coat, 
commonly  called  mace,  Brown' s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

The  mufclc  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  draw  himfelf  toge¬ 


ther,  the  academills  deferibe  to  be  a  diftinct  carnous  mufcle,  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  ear.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

CIa'rob,  or  5/.  Johns  Bread.  [ filiqua ,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

It  hath  a  petalous  flower,  having  many  ftamina,  which  grow 
from  the  divifions  of  the  flower-cup;  in  the  centre  of  which 
rifes  the  pointal,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fruit  or  pod,  which 
is  plain  and  flelhy,  containing  feveral  roundilh  plain  feeds. 
This  tree  is  very  common  in  Spain,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy, 
as  alfo  in  the  Levant,  where  it  grows  in  the  hedges,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  quantity  of  long,  flat,  brown-coloured  pods,  which 
are  thick,  mealy,  and  of  a  fweetilh  talle.  Thefe  pods  are  many 
times  eaten  by  the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants.  Miller. 

Caro'che.  n.f  [from  carojfc,  Fr.]  A  coach;  a  carriage  of 
pleafure.  It  is  ufed  in  the  comedy  of  Albumazar ,  but  now  it  is 
obfolete. 

CA'ROL.  n.f.  [carola,  Ital.  from  choreola,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  fong  of  joy  and  exultation. 

And  let  the  Graces  dance  unto  the  rell, 

For  they  can  do  it  bell : 

The  whiles  the  maidens  do  their  carol  fling, 

To  which  the  woods  lhall  anfwer*  and  their  echo  ring. 

Spenfer’s  Epithalamium. 
Even  in  the  old  tellament,  if  you  lillen  to  David’s  harp,  you 
lhall  hear  as  many  herfe-like  airs  as  carols.  Bacon. 

Oppos’d  to  her,  on  t’  other  fide  advance 
The  collly  feall,  the  carol,  and  the  dance, 

Minllrels  and  mufick,  poetry  and  play, 

And  balls  by  night,  and  tournaments  by  day.  Dryden  s  Fab. 

2.  A  fong  of  devotion. 

No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blell.  Shakefp. 

They  gladly  thither  halle ;  and,  by  a  choir 
Of  fquadron’d  angels,  hear  his  carol  lung.  Par.  Lofi,  b.  xii. 

3.  A  fong  in  general. 

The  carol  they  began  that  hour. 

How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower. 

In  the  fpring  time.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

To  Ca'rol.  v.  n.  [carolare,  Ital.]  To  ling;  to  warble;  to  fling 
in  joy  and  feflivity. 

Hark,  how  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their  lays, 

And  carol  of  love’s  praife.  Spenfer's  Epitbalamium. 

This  done,  fhe  fung,  and  caroll'd  out  fo  clear. 

That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear.  Dryden. 

Hov’ring  fwans  their  throats  releas’d 
From  native  filence,  carol  founds  harmonious.  Prior. 

To  Ca'rol.  v.  a.  To  praife;  to  celebrate. 

She  with  precious  viol’d  liquours  heals, 

For  which  the  Ihepherds  at  their  feflivals, 

Carol  her  goodnefs  loud  in  ruflick  lays.  Milton. 

Ca'rotid.  adj.  [carotides,  Lat.]  Two  arteries  which  arife  out 
of  the  afeending  trunk  of  the  aorta,  near  where  the  fubclavian 
arteries  arife. 

The  carotid,  vertebral,  and  fplenick  arteries,  are  not  only  va- 
rioufly  contorted,  but  alfo  here  and  there  dilated,  to  moderate 
the  motion  of  the  blood ;  fo  the  veins  are  alfo  varioufly  di¬ 
lated.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Caro'usal.  n.f.  [from  caroufe.  It  fleems  more  properly  pro¬ 
nounced  with  the  accent  upon  the  fecond  flyllable ;  but  Dryden 
accents  it  on  the  firft.]  A  feftival. 

This  game,  thefe  caroufals  Afcanius  taught, 

And  building  Alba  to  the  Latins  brought,  Dryden' s  /En. 

To  CARO'USE.  v.  n.  [caroujfer,  Fr.  from  gar  aufz,  all  out, 
Germ.]  To  drink;  to  quaff ;  to  drink  largely. 

He  calls  for  wine  :  a  health,  quoth  he,  as  if 
H’ad  been  aboard  caroufmg  to  his  mates 
After  a  ftorm.  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

Learn  with  how  little  life  may  be  preferved, 

In  gold  and  myrrh  they  need  not  to  caroufe .  Raleigh. 

Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  caroufe. 

Healths  firft  go  round,  and  then  the  houle. 

The  brides  came  thick  and  thick.  Suckling. 

Under  the  lhadow  of  friendly  boughs 
They  fit  caroufmg,  where  their  liquour  grows.  Waller. 

To  Caro'use.  v.  a.  To  drink. 

Now  my  flick  fool,  Roderigo, 

Whom  love  hath  turn’d  almoft  the  wrong  fide  out, 

To  Defdemona  hath  tonight  carous'd 

Potations  pottle  deep.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Our  cheerful  guefts  caroufe  the  flparkling  tears 
Of  the  rich  grape,  whilft  mufick  charms  their  ears.  Denharr.. 

Caro'use.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  drinking  match. 

Wafte  in  wild  riot  what  your  land  allows, 

There  ply  the  early  feall,  and  late  caroufe.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

2.  A  hearty  dofe  of  liquour. 

He  had  fo  many  eyes  watching  over  him,  as  he  co^d  not 
drink  a  full  carafe  of  fack ;  but  the  ftate  was  advertifed  there^ 
of  within  few  hours  after.  Davies  on  Ireland . 

Pleafe  you,  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon. 

And  quaff  caroufcs  to  our  miftrefs’  health.  Shakefp. 

Caro'usf.r.  n  f.  [from  carotfe.]  A  drinker;  a  toper. 

The  bold  caroufer,  and  advent’ring  dame. 

Nor  fear  the  fever,  nor  refufe  the  flame ; 

Safe 
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Safe  in  his  fkilJ  from  all  conftraint  fet  free, 

But  confcious  Ihame,  remorfe,  and  piety.  Granville. 

Carp.  n.  f  [ carpe ,  Fr.]  A  pond  fifh. 

A  friend  of  mine  ftored  a  pond  of  three  or  four  acres  with 
carps  and  tench.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  CARP .  v.  n.  [carpe,  Lat.]  To  cenfure;  to  cavil;  to  fmd 
fault ;  with  at  before  the  thing  or  perfon  cenfured. 

Tertullian,  even  often  through  difeontentment,  carpetb  inju- 
rioully  at  them,  as  though  they  did  it  even  when  they  were 
free  from  fuch  meaning.  Hooker,  b.  iv.  §  7. 

This  your  all  licens’d  fool 
Does  hourly  carp  and  quarrel,  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not  to  be  endured  riots.  °  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

No,  not  a  tooth  or  nail  to  fcratch, 

And  at  my  actions  carp  or  catch.  Herbert. 

When  1  fpoke. 

My  honeft  homely  words  were  carp'd,  and  cenfur’d, 

For  want  of  courtly  ftile.  Dry  dens  Don  Sebajlian. 

Ca'rpenter.  n.  f  [ charpentier ,  Fr.]  An  artificer  in  wood  ;  a 
builder  of  houfes  and  fhips.  He  is  diftmguilhed  from  a  joiner, 
as  the  carpenter  performs  larger  and  ftronger  work. 

This  work  performed  with  advifement  good, 

Godfrey  his  carpenters,  and  men  of  skill, 

In  all  the  camp,  fent  to  an  aged  wood.  Fairfax,  b.  iii. 
In  building  Hiero’s  great  fhip,  there  were  three  hundred  car¬ 
penters  employed  for  a  year  together.  Wilkins's  Dadalus. 

In  burden’d  veffels,  firft  with  fpeedy  care, 

His  plenteous  ftores  do  feafon’d  timbers  lend, 

Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair, 

,  And,  as  the  furgeons  of  maim’d  fhips,  attend.  Dryden. 
Ca  rpentry,  n.  f  [from  carpenter .]  The  trade  or  art  of  a  car¬ 
penter. 

It  had  been  more  proper  for  me  to  have  introduced  carpentry 
before  joinery,  becaufe  neceflity  did  doubtlefs  compel  our  fore¬ 
fathers  to  ufe  the  conveniency  of  the  firft,  rather  than  the  extra¬ 
vagancy  of  the  laft.  Moxon  s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

Ca'rper.  7i.  f.  [from to  carp.]  A  caviller}  a  cenforious  man. 

I  have  not  thefe  weeds. 

By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper.  Shake fp.  Timon. 

CA'RPET.  n.f.  [ karpet ,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  covering  of  various  colours,  fpread  upon  floors  or  tables. 

Be  the  Jacks  fair  within,  the  Jills  fair  without,  carpets  laid, 
and  every  thing  in  order.  Shakejp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Againft  the  wall,  in  the  middle  of  the  halfpace,  is  a  chair 
placed  before  him,  with  a  table  and  carpet  before  it.  Bacon. 

2.  Ground  variegated  with  flowers,  and  level  and  fmooth. 

Go  fignify  as  much,  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  graffy  carpet  of  this  plain.  Shakcfp.  Richard  III. 

The  carpet  ground  ftiall  be  with  leaves  o’erfpread. 

And  boughs  fhall  weave  a  cov’ring  for  your  head.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  variegated. 

1  he  whole  dry  land  is,  for  the  moil  part,  covered  over  with 
a  lovely  carpet  of  green  grafs,  and  other  herbs.  Ray. 

4.  Carpet  is  ufed,  proverbially,  for  a  ftate  of  eafe  and  luxury;  as, 
a  carpet  knight,  a  knight  that  has  never  known  the  field,  and 
has  recommended  himfelf  only  at  table. 

He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhacked  rapier,  and  on  carpet 
confutation.  Sbakefp.  T welfth  Night. 

5.  To  be  on  the  carpet,  [  fur  le  tapis ,  Fr.]  is  the  fubject  of  confi- 
-deration  ;  an  affair  in  hand. 

To  Ca'rpet.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fpread  with  carpets. 
We  found  him  in  a  fair  chamber,  richly  hanged  r,nd  carpeted 
under  foot,  without  any  degrees  to  the  ftate  ;  he  was  fet  upon 
a  low  throne,  richly  adorned,  and  a  rich  doth  of  ftate  over  his 
head,  of  blue  fattin  embroidered.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

The  dry  land  furface  we  find  every  where  almoft  naturally 
carpeted  over  with  grafs,  and  other  agreeable  wholefome  plants. 

Derham's  Phyflco-Theology. 
Ca'rpin  g.  particip.  adj.  [from  to  carp.]  Captious;  cenforious. 
No  carping  critick  interrupts  his  praife. 

No  rival  ftrives,  but  for  a  fecond  place.  Granville. 

Lay  afide  therefore  a  carping  fpirit,  and  read  even  an  adver- 
fary  with  an  honeft  defign  to  find  out  his  true  meaning  :  do  not 
fnatch  at  little  lapfes,  and  appearances  of  miftake.  Watts. 
Ca'rpingly.  adv .  [from  carping.]  Captioufly ;  cenforioufly. 
We  derive  out  of  the  Latin  at  fecond  hand  by  the  French, 
and  make  good  Englifh,  as  in  thefe  adverbs,  carpingly,  current  • 
ly,  actively,  colourably.  Camden's  Remains. 

Ca'rpmeals.  n.f.  A  kind  of  coarfe  cloth  made  in  the  North 
of  England.  Phillips's  World  of  Words. 

CA'RPUS.  n.  f.  [Latin.]  The  wrift,  fo  named  by  anatomifts, 
which  is  made  up  of  eight  little  bones,  of  different  figures  and 
thicknefs,  placed  in  two  ranks,  four  in  each  rank.  They  are 
ftrongly  tied  together  by  the  ligaments  which  come  from  the 
radius,  and  by  the  annulary  ligament.  Quincy. 

I  found  one  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  lying  loofe  in  the 
wound.  Wifemans  Surgery. 

Ca'rrack.  SeeCARACK. 

Ca'rrat.  See  Carat. 

Carra/way.  See  Caraway: 

Nay,  you  fhall  fee  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour,  we 
will  eat  a  laft  year’s  pippin  of  my  own  grafting,  with  a  dilh  of 
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carraWays ,  and  fo  forth ;  come,  coufin,  filence,  and  then  to 
ked.  Shakejp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Carriage,  n.f.  [cartage,  Fr.  baggage;  from  carry  ] 

1.  I  he  a£t  of  carrying  or  tranfporting,  or  bearing  any  thing. 

The  unequal  agitation  of  the  winds,  though  material  to  the 
carriage  of  founds  farther  or  lefs  way,  yet  do  not  confound  the 
articulation.  Bacon's  Natural  HUB  N°  193. 

If  it  feem  fo  ftrange  to  move  this  obclifk  for  fo  little  fpace, 
what  may  we  think  of  the  carriage  of  it  out  of  Egypt  ? 

Wilkins's  Mathematical  Magick. 

2.  Conqueft;  acquifition. 

Solyman  refolved  to  befiege  Vienna,  in  good  hope,  that,  by 
the  carriage  away  of  that,  the  other  cities  would,  without  re- 
fiftancc,  be  yielded.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

3.  Vehicle;  that  in  which  any  thing  is  carried. 

What  horfc  or  carriage  can  take  up  and  bear  away  all  the 
loppings  of  a  branchy  tree  at  once  ?  Watts. 

4*  I  be  frame  upon  which  cannon  is  carried. 

He  commanded  the  great  ordnance  to  be  laid  upon  carriages , 
which  before  lay  bound  in  great  unwieldy  timber,  with  rings 
faftened  thereto,  and  could  not  handfomcly  be  removed  to  or 

fr®*  .  Knolles  s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

5.  Behaviour ;  perfonal  manners-. 

Before  his  eyes  he  did  caft  a  mift,  by  his  own  infinuation, 
and  by  the  carriage  of  his  youth,  that  exprefied  a  natural  prince¬ 
ly  behaviour.  _  Bacon's  Henry  MIL 

H  hough  in  my  face  there’s  no  affedled  frown, 

Nor  in  my  carriage  a  feign’d  nicenefs  fhown, 

I  keep  my  honour  ftill  without  a  ftain.  Dryden. 

Let  them  have  ever  fo  learned  ledhires  of  breeding,  that 
which  will  moft  influence  their  carriage ,  will  be  the  company 
they  converfe  with,  and  the  fafiiion  of  thofe  about  them.  Locke. 

6.  Conduct;  meafures;  practices. 

You  may  hurt  yourfelf ;  nay,  utterly 
Grow  from  the  king’s  acquaintance  by  this  carriage. 

Sbakefp.  Henry  VIII. 
He  advifed  the  new  governour  to  have  fo  much  diferetion  in 
his  carriage ,  that  there  might  be  no  notice  taken  in  the  excrcife 
of  his  religion.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

7.  Management;  manner  of  tranfadting. 

The  manner  of  carriage  of  the  bufinefs,  was  as  if  there  had 
been  fecret  inquifition  upon  him.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Carrier,  n.f  [from  to  carry.] 

1.  One  who  carries  fomething. 

You  muft  diftinguilh  between  the  motion  of  the  air,  which 
Is  but  a  vehiculum  caufee,  a  carrier  of  the  founds,  and  the  founds 
conveyed.  .  Bacon's  Nat  Hi  ft.  N*  125. 

lor  winds,  when  homeward  they  return,  will  drive 
The  loaded  carriers  from  their  evening  hive.  Dryden. 

2.  One  whofe  profeflion  or  trade  is  to  carry  goods  for  others. 

I  have  rather  made  it  my  choice  to  tranferibe  all,  than  to 
venture  the  lofs  of  my  originals  by  poft  or  carrier.  Pierce's  Lett. 

"1  he  roads  are  crouded  with  carriers ,  laden  with  rich  manu¬ 
factures.  _  Swift. 

3.  A  meffenger  ;  one  who  carries  a  meffage. 

T  he  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found  ; 

The  carrier's  not  commiffion’d  to  expound  ; 

It  fpeaks  itfelf.  Dryden' s  Religio  Laid, 

4.  The  name  of  afpeciesof  pigeons,  fo  called  from  the  reported 
practice  of  fome  nations,  who  fend  them  with  letters  tied  to 
their  necks,  which  they  carry  to  the  place  where  they  were  bred, 
however  remote. 

I  here  are  tame  and  wild  pigeons,  and  of  tame  there  are 
croppers,  carriers,  runts.  Walton's  Awler. 

CARRION,  n.  f.  [ charognc ,  Fr.] 

1.  I  he  carcafe  of  fomething  not  proper  for  food. 

They  did  eat  the  dead  carrions,  and  one  another  foon  after; 
infomuch  that  the  very  carcafes  they  feraped  out  of  their  graves. 

Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

It  is  I, 

That,  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  fun. 

Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower.  Sbakefp. 

This  foul  deed  fhall  fmell  above  the  earth. 

With  carrion  men  groaning  for  burial.  Sbakefp.  f.  Cafar. 

You’ll  ask  me  why  I  rather  chufe  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flelh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thoufand  ducats.  Sbakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Ravens  are  feen  in  flocks  where  a  carrion  lies,  and  wolves  in 
herds  to  run  down  a  deer.  Temple. 

Sheep,  oxen,  horfes  fall ;  and  heap’d  on  high. 

The  diff ’ring  fpecies  in  confufion  lie. 

Till,  warn’d  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they  found, 

To  lodge  their  lothfome  carrion  under  ground.  Dryden. 
Criticks,  as  they  are  birds  of  prey,  have  ever  a  natural  iucli^ 
nation  to  carrion.  Pope, 

2.  A  name  of  reproach  for  a  worthlefs  woman. 

Shall  we  fend  that  foolilh  carrion,  Mrs.  Quickly,  to  him,  and 
excufe  his  throwing  into  the  water. 

.  Sbakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

3.  Any  flelh  fo  corrupted  as  not  to  be  fit  for  food. 

Not  all  that  pridethat  makes  thee  lweli, 

As  big  as  thou  doft  blown  up  veal ; 

6  Not 
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Nor  all  thy  tricks  and  (lights  to  cheat, 

'Sell  all  thy  carrion  for  good  meat.  Hudibras. 

'The  wolves  will  get  a  breakfaft  by  my  death, 

Yet  fcarce  enough  their  hunger  to  fupply, 

For  love  has  made  me  carrion  ere  I  die.  Dryden. 

Ca'rrion.  ad],  [from  the  fubft.]  Relating  to  carcafes;  feed¬ 
ing  upon  carcafes. 

Match  to  match  I  have  encounter’d  him, 

And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows, 

Ev’n  of  the  bonny  beads  he  lov’d  fo  well.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 
'The  charity  of  our  death-bed  vifits  from  oneanother,  is  much 
at  a  rate  with  that  of  a  carrion  crow  to  a  (heep  ;  we  lmell  a  car- 
cafe.  L’Ejlrange. 

CA'RROT.  n.f.  [caroie,  Fr.  daucus,  Lat.] 

It  hath  a  flelhy  root ;  the  leaves  are  divided  into  narrow  feg- 
ments ;  the  petals  of  the  flower  are  unequal,  and  fhaped  like  a 
heart ;  the  umbel,  when  ripe,  is  hollowed  and  contraded,  ap¬ 
pearing  fomewhat  like  a  bird’s  neft ;  the  feeds  are  hairy,  and  in 
fhape  of  lice.  The  fpecies  are ;  i.  Common  wild  carrot.  2. 
Dwarf  wild  carrot ,  with  broader  leaves.  3.  Dark  red-rooted 
garden  carrot.  4.  The  orange  coloured  carrot.  5.  The  white 
carrot.  The  firft  grows  wild  upon  arable  land,  and  is  feldom 
Cultivated.  This  is  the  particular  fort  which  fhould  be  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  for  which  the  druggifts  commonly  fell  the  feeds 
of  the  garden  carrot.  The  third  and  fourth  forts  are  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  for  the  kitchen  ;  as  is  the  fifth  fort,  though 
not  fo  common  in  England.  The  white  is  generally  preferred 
for  the  fweeteft.  But,  in  order  to  preferve  carrots  for  ufe  all 
the  winter  and  fpring,  about  the  beginning  of  November,  when 
the  green  leaves  are  decayed,  dig  them  up,  and  lay  them  in  fand 
in  a  dry  place,  where  the  froft  cannot  come  to  them.  Millet . 

Carrots ,  though  garden  roots,  yet  they  do  well  in  the  fields 
for  feed,  though  the  land  for  them  fhould  rather  be  digged  than 
plowed.  Mortimer . 

His  fpoufe  orders  the  fack  to  be  immediately  opened,  and 
greedily  pulls  out  of  it  half  a  dozen  bunches  of  carrots.  Dennis. 
Ca'rrotiness.  n.f.  [from  carroty.]  Rednefs  of  hair. 
Carroty,  adj.  [from  carrot.]  Spoken  of  red  hair,  on  account 
of  its  refemblance  in  colour  to  carrots. 

Ca'rrows.  n.f.  [an  Irifh  word.] 

The  carrows  are  a  kind  of  people  that  wander  up  and  down 
to  gentlemens  houfes,  living  only  upon  cards  and  dice  ;  who, 
though  they  have  little  or  nothing  of  their  own,  yet  will  they 
play  for  much  money.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

To  CA'RRY.  v.  a.  [ charier ,  Fr.  from  currus,  Lat.  See  Car.] 

1.  To  convey  from  a  place;  oppofed  to  brings  or  convey  to  a  place. 

When  he  dieth,  he  (hall  carry  nothing  away.  Pf  xlix.  1  S. 
And  devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial.  Adis,  viii.  2. 

I  mean  to  carry  her  away  this  evening,  by  the  help  of  thefe 
two  foldiers.  '  Dryden’ s  Spanijh  Friar. 

As  in  a  hive’s  vimineous  dome, 

Ten  theufand  bees  enjoy  their  home  ; 

Each  does  her  ftudious  addon  vary. 

To  go  and  come,  to  fetch  and  carry.  Prior. 

They  expofed  their  goods  with  the  price  marked  upon  them, 
then  retired ;  the  merchants  came,  left  the  price  which  they 
would  give  upon  the  goods,  and  hkewife  retired  ;  the  Seres  re¬ 
turning,  carried  off  either  their  goods  or  money,  as  they  liked 
pep_  0  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  Totranfport. 

They  began  to  carry  about  in  beds  thofe  that  were  fick. 

;  b  Mark,  vi.  55. 

The  fpecies  of  audibles  feem  to  be  carried  more  manifeftly 
through  the  air,  than  the  fpecies  of  vifibles.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl. 

Where  many  great  ordnance  are  (hot  off  together,  the  found 
will  be  carried ,  at  the  leaft,  twenty  miles  upon  the  land.  Bacon. 

3.  To  bear;  to  have  about  one. 

Do  not  take  out  bones  like  furgeons  I  have  met  with,  who 
carry  them  about  in  their  pockets.  JVifeman’s  Surgery. 

4.  To  take;  to  have  with  one. 

If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition  were  carried  along  with  us 
in  our  minds,  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  that  perplex  men’s 
thoughts  would  be  eafier  refolved.  Locke. 

I  have  liftened  with  my  utmoft  attention  for  half  an  hour  to 
an  oratour,  without  being  able  to  carry  away  one  fingle  fentence 
out  of  a  whole  fermon.  Swift. 

c.  To  convey  by  force. 

Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falftaff  to  the  Fleet ; 

Take  all  his  company  along  with  him.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV . 

6.  To  effed  any  thing. 

There  are  fome  vain  perfons,  that  whatfoever  goeth  alone,  or 
moveth  upon  greater  means,  if  they  have  never  fo  little  hand 
in  it,  they  think  it  is  they  that  carry  it.  Bacon. 

Oft-times  welofe  the  occafion  of  carrying  a  bufinefs  well 
thoroughly  by  our  too  much  hafte.  Ben.  fohnjon  s  DiJcovery. 

T.  hefe  advantages  will  be  of  no  effed,  unlefs  we  improve 
them  to  words,  in  the  carrying  of  our  main  point.  Addifon. 

7.  To  gain  in  competition. 

And  hardly  {hall  I  carry  out  my  fide. 

Her  hufband  being  alive.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

How  many  ftand  for  confulfhips  ? — Three,  they  fay  ;  but 
it  is  thought  of  every  one  Coriolanus  will  carry  it.  Shakefp, 
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I  fee  not  yet  how  many  of  thefe  fix  reafons  can  be  fairly  a- 
voided  ;  and  yet  if  any  of  them  hold  good,  it  is  enough  tb  carry 
the  caufe.  Sounder fon. 

The  latter  ftill  enjoying  his  place,  and  continuing  a  joint 
commiffioner  of  thetreafury,  ftill  oppofed,  and  commonly  cat- 
ried  away  every  thing  againft  him.  Clarendon. 

8.  To  gain  after  refiftance. 

The  count  wooes  your  daughter. 

Lays  down  his  wanton  fiege  before  her  beauty ;  - 
,  Refolves  to  carry  her  ;  let  her  confent, 

As  we’ll  dired  her  now,  ’tis  beft  to  bear  it.  Shakefp. 

What  a  fortune  does  the  thick  lips  owe. 

If  he  can  carry  her  thus  ?  Shakefp.  Othello. 

The  town  was  diftreffed,  and  ready  for  an  affault,  which,  if 
it  had  been  given,  would  have  coft  much  blood  ;  but  yet  the 
town  would  have  been  carried  in  the  end.  Bacon  s  Henry  V II. 

9.  To  prevail ;  withzV.  \le  porter,  Fr.] 

Are  you  all  refolved  to  give  your  voices  ? 

But  that’s  no  matter;  the  greater  part  carries  it.  shakefp. 
By  thefe,  and  the  like  arts,  they  promifed  themfelves,  that 
they  fhould  eafily  carry  it ;  fo  that  they  entertained  the  houfe 
all  the  morning  with  other  debates.  .  _  endon. 

If  the  numeroufnefs  of  a  train  mud  carry  it,  virtue  may  go 
follow  Aftraea,  and  vice  only  will  be  worth  the  courting.  Glanv. 

Children,  who  live  together,  often  ftrive  for  maftery,  whofe 
wills  {hall  carry  it  over  the  reft.  _  Locke. 

In  pleafures  and  pains,  the  prefent  is  apt  to  carry  it,  and  thofe 
at  a  diftance  have  the  difadvantage  in  the  comparifon.  Locke. 

10.  To  bear  out ;  to  face  through  ;  to  outface. 

If  a  man  carries  it  off,  there  is  fo  much  money  faced  ;  and 
if  he  be  deteded,  there  will  be  fomething  pleafimt  in  the  fro- 
lick.  V'EJlrange. 

11.  To  preferve  external  appearance. 

My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that  he  s  mad ;  we  may 
carry  it  thus  for  our  pleafure,  and  his  penance.  Shak.  T.  Night. 

12.  To  manage;  to  tranfad. 

The  fenate  is  generally  as  numerous  as  our  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  ;  and  yet  carries  its  refolutions  fo  privately,  that  they  are 
feldom  known.  Addifon  s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

13.  To  behave  ;  to  condud  ;  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 
Negled  not  alfo  the  examples  of  thofe  that  have  carried 

themfelves  ill  in  the  fame  place.  Bacon. 

He  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  where  he  did  carry  him- 
felf  with  much  fingular  fweetnefs  and  temper.  Idotton. 

He  carried  himfelf  fo  infolently  in  the  houfe,  and  out  of  the 
houfe,  to  all  perfons,  that  he  became  odious.  Clarendon. 

14.  To  bring  forward;  to  advance  in  any  progrefs. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  far  conftancy  will  carry  a  man  ; 
however,  it  is  better  walking  flowly  in  a  rugged  way,  than  to 
break  a  leg  and  be  a  cripple.  Locke. 

This  plain  natural  way,  without  grammar,  can  carry  them  to 
a  great  degree  of  elegancy  and  Dolitenefs  in  their  language. 

Locke  on  Education,  §  168. 
There  is  no  vice  which  mankind  carries  to  fuch  wild  ex¬ 
tremes,  as  that  of  avarice.  _  Swift. 

13.  To  urge;  to  bear  on  with  fome  kind  of  external  impulfe. 
Men  are  ftrongly  carried  out  to,  and  hardly  took  off  from, 
the  pradice  of  vice.  South. 

He  that  the  world,  or  flefh,  or  devil,  can  carry  away  from 
the  profeflion  of  an  obedience  to  Chrift,  is  no  Ion  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  Abraham.  Hammond’s  Practical  Catechifm. 

Ill  nature,  paffion,  and  revenge,  will  carry  them  too  far  in 
punifhing  others ;  and  therefore  God  hath  certainly  appointed 
government  to  reftrain  the  partiality  and  violence  of  men. 

Locke. 

16.  To  bear;  to  have  ;  to  obtain. 

In  fome  vegetables,  we  fee  fomething  that  carries  a  kind  of 
analogy  to  fenfe  ;  they  contrad  their  leaves  againft  the  cold ; 
they  open  them  to  the  favourable  heat.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mank. 

17.  To  exhibit  to  {how;  to  difplay  on  the  outfide;  to  fet  to 
view. 

The  afped  of  every  one  in  the  family  carries  fo  much  fatif- 
fadion,  that  it  appears  he  knows  his  happy  lot.  Addifon.  Spell. 

18.  To  imply;  to  import. 

It  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance,  lightnefs  or 
folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their  former  tenets,  pre- 
fently  upon  the  offer  of  an  argument,  which  they  cannot  imme¬ 
diately  anfwer.  Locke. 

19.  To  contain. 

He  thought  it  carried  fomething  of  argument  in  it,  to  prove 
that  dodrine.  .  JVatts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

20.  To  have  annexed  ;  to  have  any  thing  joined. 

There  was  a  righteous  and  a  fearching  law,  diredly  forbid¬ 
ding  fuch  pradices  ;  and  they  knew  that  it  carried  with  it  the 
divine  ftamp.  South. 

There  are  many  expreffions,  which  carry  with  them  to  my 
mind  no  clear  ideas.  Locke. 

The  obvious  portions  of  extenfion,  that  affed  our  fenfes, 
carry  with  them  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  finite.  Locke. 

21.  To  convey  or  bear  any  thing  united  or  adhering,  by  commu¬ 
nication  of  motion. 

We  fee  alfo  manifeftly,  that  founds  are  carried  with  wind  : 
*  and 
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and  therefore  founds  will  be  heard  further  with  the  wind  than 
againft  the  wind.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory,  N°  125. 

2.2.  To  move  or  continue  any  thing  in  a  certain  direction. 

His  chimney  is  carried  up  through  the  whole  rock,  fo  that 
you  fee  the  fky  through  it,  notwithftanding  the  rooms  lie  very 
deep.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

23.  To  pufh  on  ideas  in  a  train. 

Manethes,  that  wrote  of  the  Egyptians,  hath  carried  up  their 
government  to  an  incredible  diftance.  Hale's  Origin  of  Monk. 

24.  To  receive;  to  endure. 

Some  have  in  readinefs  fo  many  odd  (lories,  as  there  is  no¬ 
thing  but  they  can  wrap  it  into  a  tale,  to  make  others  carry  it 
with  more  pleafure.  Bacon,  EJfay  23. 

25.  Tofupport;  to  fuftain. 

Carry  camomile,  or  wild  thyme,  or  the  green  ftrawberry, 
upon  fticks,  as  you  do  hops  upon  poles.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory. 

26.  To  bear,  as  trees. 

Set  them  a  reafonable  depth,  and  they  will  carry  morefhoots 
upon  the  Item.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  425. 

27.  To  fetch  and  bring,  as  dogs. 

Young  whelps  learn  eafily  to  carry ;  young  popinjays  learn 
quickly  to  fpeak.  Afcham's  Schoolmajler. 

28.  To  carry  off.  To  kill. 

Old  Parr  lived  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  years  of  age, 
and  might  have  gone  further,  if  the  change  of  air  had  not  car¬ 
ried  him  off.  T rnple. 

29.  To  carry  on.  To  promote;  to  help  forward. 

It,  carries  on  the  fame  defign  that  is  promoted  by  authours  of 
a  graver  turn,  and  only  does  it  in  another  manner.  Addifon. 

30.  To  carry  on.  To  continue ;  to  advance  from  one  ftage  to 
another. 

By  the  admin  (fixation  of  grace,  begun  by  our  Blefied  Sa¬ 
viour,  tarried  on  by  his  difciples,  and  to  be  completed  by  their 
fucceffours  to  the  world’s  end,  all  types  that  darkened  this  faith, 
are  enlightned.  Sprat. 

Tneas’s  fettlcment  in  Italy  was  carried  on  through  all  the 
oppofitions  in  his  way  to  it,  both  by  fea  and  land.  Addifon. 

31.  To  carry  on.  To  profecute ;  not  to  let  ceafe. 

France  will  not  confent  to  furnifh  us  with  money  fufficient 
to  carry  on  the  war,  '  Temple. 

32.  To  carry  through.  Tofupport;  to  keep  from  failing,  or  be¬ 
ing  conquered. 

That  grace  will  carry  us,  if  we  do  not  wilfully  betray  our 
fuccours,  victorioufly  through  all  difficulties.  Hammond. 

To  Ca'rry.  v.  n. 

1.  A  hare  is  faid,  by  hunters,  to  carry ,  when  (he  runs  on  rotten 
ground,  or  on  froft,  and  it  fticks  to  her  feet. 

2.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  carry  well ,  when  his  neck  is  arched,  and  he 
holds  his  head  high  ;  but  when  his  neck  is  fhort,  and  ill  flhaped, 
and  die  lowers  his  head,  he  is  faid  to  carry  low. 

3.  To  carry  it  high.  To  be  proud. 

Ca7rry-tale.  n.f  [from  carry  and  tale.’]  A  talebearer. 

Some  carry-tale ,  fome  pleafeman,  fome  flight  zany. 

Told  our  intents  before.  Shake/p.  Love's  Labour  Lojl. 

CART,  n.f  See  Car.  [epaet,  qiar,  Sax.J 

1.  A  carriage  in  general. 

The  Scythians  are  deferibed  by  Herodotus  to  lodge  always 
in  carts ,  and  to  feed  upon  the  milk  of  mares.  Temple. 

Triptolemus,  fo  fung  the  Nine, 

Strew’d  plenty  from  his  cart  divine.  Dryden. 

2.  A  wheel-carriage,  ufed  commonly  for  luggage. 

Now  while  my  friend,  juft  ready  to  depart, 

Was  packing  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  cart. 

He  flopp’d  a  little -  Dryden' s  Juvenal. 

3.  A  fmall  carriage  with  two  wheels,  ufed  by  hufbandmen,  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  a  waggon ,  which  has  four  wheels. 

Alas  !  what  weights  are  thefe  that  load  my  heart ! 

I  am  as  dull  as  winter-ftarved  fheep, 

Tir’d  as  a  jade  in  overloaden  cart.  Sidney. 

4.  The  vehicle  in  which  criminals  are  carried  to  execution. 

The  fquire,  whofe  good  grace  was  to  open  the  feene. 

Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  travers’d  the  cart , 

And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loth  to  depart.  Prior. 

To  Cart.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  expofe  in  a  cart  by  way 
of  puniftiment. 

Democritus  ne’er  laugh’d  fo  loud, 

To  fee  bawds  carted  through  the  croud.  Hudibras . 

No  woman  led  a  better  life : 

She  to  intrigues  was  e’en  hard-hearted  ; 

She  chuckl’d  when  a  bawd  was  carted ; 

And  thought  the  nation  ne’er  would  thrive, 

D  _  , 

Till  all  the  whores  were  burnt  alive.  Prior. 

To  Cart.  v.  n.  To  ufe  carts  for  carriage. 

Oxen  are  not  fo  good  for  draught,  where  you  have  occafion 
to  cart  much,  but  for  winter  ploughing.  Mortimer. 

Cart-horse,  n.f.  [from  cart  and  horfe.]  A  coarfe  unwieldy 
horfe,  fit  only  for  the  cart. 

It  was  determined,  that  thefe  fick  and  wounded  foldiers 
fhould  be  carried  upon  the  cart-borfcs.  Knolles. 

Cart-jade.  n.  f.  [from  cart  and  jade.]  A  vile  horfe,  fit  only 
for  the  cart. 

He  came  out  with  all  his  clowns,  horfed  upon  fuch  cart- 
Vol.C 


jades ,  fo  furnifhed,  I  thought  if  that  were  thrift,  I  wifticd  none 
of  my  friends  or  fubjcdls  ever  to  thrive.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Cart-load.  n.f.  [from  cart  and  load. ] 

1.  A  quantity  of  any  thing  piled  on  a  cart. 

A  cart-load  of  carrots  appeared  of  darker  colour,  when  look¬ 
ed  upon  where  the  points  were  obverted  to  the  eye,  than  where 
the  fides  were  fo,  Bo)le. 

Let  Wood  and  his  accomplices  travel  about  a  country  with 
cart-loads  of  their  ware,  and  fee  who  will  take  it.  Swift. 

2.  A  quantity  fufficient  to  load  a  cart. 

Cart-way.  n.f.  [from  cart  and  way.]  A  way  through  which 
a  carriage  may  conveniently  travel. 

Where  your  woods  are  large,  it  is  beft  to  have  a  cart-way 
along  the  middle  of  them.  Mortimer' s  Husbandry. 

CARTE  BLANCHE.  [French.]  A  blank  paper;  a  paper  to 
be  filled  up  with  fuch  conditions  as  the  peifon  to  whom  it  is 
fent  thinks  proper. 

Ca  rtel,  n.  f.  [cartel,  Fr.  cartcllo,  Ital.]  A  writing  containing, 
for  the  molt  part,  ftipulations  between  enemies. 

As  this  difeord  among  the  fifterhood  is  likely  to  engage  them 
in  a  long  and  lingring  war,  it  is  the  more  neceflary  that  there 
fhould  be  a  cartel  fettled  among  them.  Addifon  s  Freeholder. 

Ca'rter.  n.  f  [from  cart.]  The  man  who  drives  a  cart,  or 
whofe  trade  it  is  to  drive  a  cart. 

If  he  love  her  not. 

Let  me  be  no  afliftant  for  a  ftate, 

But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

The  divine  goodnefs  never  fails,  provided  that,  according  to 
the  advice  of  Hercules  to  the  carter,  we  put  our  own  fhoulders 
to  the  work.  L' Ejlrange. 

The  criminals  are  feiz’d  upon  the  place : 

Carter  and  hoft  confronted  face  to  face.  Dryden. 

It  is  the  prudence  of  a  carter  to  put  bells  upon  his  horfes,  to 
make  them  carry  their  burdens  cheerfully.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

CARTILAGE,  n.f.  [cartilago,L,?d.]  A  fmooth  and  folid bo¬ 
dy,  fofter  than  a  bone,  but  harder  than  a  ligament.  In  it  are 
no  cavities  or  cells  for  containing  of  marrow  ;  nor  is  it  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  any  membrane  to  make  it  fenfible,  as  the  bones 
are.  The  cartilages  have  a  natural  elafticity,  by  which,  if  they 
are  forced  from  their  natural  figure  or  fituation,  they  return  to 
it  of  themfelves,  as  foon  as  that  force  is  taken  away.  Quincy. 

Thofe  canals,  by  degrees,  are  abolifhed,  and  grow  folid  ; 
feveral  of  them  united,  grow  a  membrane  ;  thefe  membranes 
further  confolidated,  become  cartilages ,  and  cartilages  bones. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
Cartilagi'neous.  1  n.f.  [froni  cartilage.]  Confiftingof  car- 
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Cartilaginous.  J  tilages. 

By  what  artifice  the  cartilagineous  kind  of  fifties  poife  them¬ 
felves,  afeend  and  defeend  at  pleafure,  and  continue  in  what 
depth  of  water  they  lift,  is  as  yet  unknown.  Ray. 

The  larynx  gives  pafiage  to  the  breath,  and,  as  the  breath 
pafleth  through  the  rimula,  makes  a  vibration  of  thofe  cartila¬ 
ginous  bodies,  which  forms  that  breath  into  a  vocal  found  or 
voice.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

Carto'on.  n.f  [cartone,  Ital.]  A  painting  or  drawing  upon 
large  paper. 

It  is  with  a  vulgar  idea  that  the  world  beholds  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael,  and  every  one  feels  his  (hare  of  pleafure  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  JVatts's  Logick. 

Carto'uch.  n  f.  [cartouche,  Fr.]  A  cafe  of  wood  three  inches 
thick  at  the  bottom,  girt  round  with  marlin,  and  holding  forty- 
eight  musket  balls,  and  fix  or  eight  iron  balls  of  a  pound  weight. 
It  is  fired  out  of  a  hobit  or  fmall  mortar,  and  is  proper  for  de¬ 
fending  a  pafs.  Harris. 

Ca'rtrage.  \n.f.  [cartouche,  Fr.]  A  cafe  of  paper  or  parch- 

Ca/rtridge.  5  ment  filled  with  gunpowder,  ufed  for  the  greater 
expedition  in  charging  guns. 

Our  careful  monarch  Hands  in  perfon  by. 

His  new-eaft  cannons  firmnefs  to  explore ; 

The  ftrength  of  big-corn’d  powder  loves  to  try, 

And  ball  and  cartrage  forts  for  every  bore.  Dryden. 

Ca'rtrut.  n.f.  [from cart  and  rut ;  route,  away.]  The  track 
made  by  a  cart  wheel. 

Ca'rtulary.  n.f  [from  charta,  paper,  Lat.]  A  place  where 
papers  or  records  are  kept. 

Ca'rtwright.  n.f.  [from  cart  and  wright.]  A  maker  of  carts. 

After  local  names,  the  moft  names  have  been  derived  from 
occupations  or  profeflions;  as,  Taylor,  Potter,  Smith,  Cart¬ 
wright.  Camden's  Remains. 

To  CARVE.  v.  a.  [ceoppan,  Sax.  kerven ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  cut  wood,  or  ftone,  or  other  matter,  into  elegant  forms. 

Taking  the  very  refufe  among  thofe  which  ferved  to  no  ufe, 
he  hath  carved  it  diligently  when  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do. 

JVifdom ,  xiii.  13. 

Had  Democrates  really  carved  mount  Athos  into  a  ftatue  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  the  memory  of  the  fa£t  been  ob¬ 
literated  by  fome  accident,  who  could  afterwards  have  proved  it 
impoflible,  but  that  it  might  cafually  have  been  ?  Bentley, 

2.  To  cut  meat  at  the  table. 

3.  To  make  any  thing  by  carving  or  cutting. 

Yet  fearing  idlenefs,  the  nurfe  of  ill, 

In  fculpture  exercis’d  his  happy  skill ; 

4  C  And 
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And  carv'd  In  Iv’ry  fuch  a  maid  To  fair* 

As  nature  could  not  with  his  art  compare, 

Were  fhe  to  work.  Dryden. 

4.  To  engrave. 

O  Rofalind  !  thefe  trees  {hall  be  my  books, 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I’ll  character  ; 

That  every  eye,  which  in  this  foreft  looks, 

Shall  fee  thy  virtue  witnefs’d  every  where. 

Run,  run,  Orlando,  carve  on  every  tree, 

I  he  fair,  the  chafte,  the  unexpreffivelhe.  Shakefp. 

5.  To  chufe  one’s  own  part. 

He  had  been  a  keeper  of  his  flocks,  both  from  the  violence 
of  robbers  and  his  own  foldiers ;  who  could  eafily  have  carved 
themfelves  their  own  food.  South. 

How  dares  flnful  duft  and  afhes  invade  the  prerogative  of  pro¬ 
vidence,  and  carve  out  to  himfelf  the  feafons  and  iftues  of  life 
and  death  ?  South. 

The  labourer’s  fhare,  being  feldom  more  than  a  bare  fub- 
fiftence,  never  allows  that  body  of  men  opportunity  to  ftruggle 
with  the  richer,  unlefs  when  fome  common  and  great  diftrefs 
emboldens  them  to  carve  to  their  wants.  Locke. 

6.  To  cut ;  to  hew. 

Or  they  will  buy  his  fheep  forth  of  the  cote. 

Or  they  will  carve  the  fhepherd’s  throat.  Spenfer's  Paf orals. 

Brave  Macbeth,  with  his  brandifh’d  Reel, 

Like  valour’s  minion,  carved  out  his  pallage.  Shakefp. 

To  Carve,  v.  n. 

t.  To  exercife  the  trade  of  a  fculptor. 

2.  To  perform  at  table  the  office  of  fupplying  the  company  from 
the  difhes. 

I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford’s  wife  ;  I  fpy  entertainment 
in  her  \  fhe  difcourfes,  {he  carves ,  fhe  gives  the  leer  of  invita¬ 
tion.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Well  then,  things  handfomely  were  ferv’d  j 
My  miftrefs  for  the  Grangers  carv'd.  Prior : 

Ca'rvel.  n.f  [See  Ca  ravel.]  A  fmall  fhip. 

I  gave  them  order,  if  they  found  any  Indians  there,  to  fend 
in  the  little  fly-boat,  or  the  carvel ,  into  the  river  •>  for,  with  our 
great  fhips,  we  durft  not  approach  the  coaft.  Raleigh. 

Ca'rver.  n.f  [from  carve.] 

1.  A  fculptor. 

All  arts  and  art  ills  Perfeus  could  command, 

*  Who  fold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame. 

The  mafter  painters  and  the  carvers  came.  Dryden. 

2.  He  that  cuts  up  the  meat  at  the  table. 

Meanwhile  thy  indignation  yet  to  raife, 

The  carver ,  dancing  round  each  difh,  furveys 
With  flying  knife,  and,  as  his  art  direfts, 

With  proper  geftures  ev’ry  fowl  difTefts.  Dryden. 

3.  He  that  choofes  for  himfelf. 

In  this  kind,  to  come  in  braving  arms. 

Be  his  own  carver ,  and  cut  out  his  way, 

To  find  out  right  with  wrongs  it  may  not  be.  Shah.  R.  II. 
We  are  not  the  carvers  of  our  own  fortunes.  UEjlrange. 

Ca'rving.  n.f.  [from  carve.]  Sculpture ;  figures  carved. 

They  can  no  more  lad  like  the  ancients,  than  excellent  carv¬ 
ings  in  wood,  like  thofe  in  marble  and  brafs.  Temple. 

The  lids  are  ivy,  grapes  in  clutters  lurk 
Beneath  the  carving  of  the  curious  work.  Dryden' s  Virgil. 

Caru'ncle.  n.f  [ caruncula ,  Lat.]  A  fmall  protuberance  of 
flcfti,  either  natural  or  morbid. 

Caruncles  are  a  fort  of  loofe  flefh,  arifing  in  the  urethra  by  the 
erofion  made  by  virulent  acid  matter.  IVifeman. 

CARYATES.  )  n.f.  [from  Carya ,  a  city  taken  by  the  Greeks, 

CARYATIDES.  J  who  led  away  the  women  captives ;  and,  to 
perpetuate  their  flavery,  reprefented  them  in  buildings  as  charg¬ 
ed  with  burdens.]  An  order  of  columns  or  pilafters  under  the 
figures  of  women,  drefied  in  long  robes,  ferving  to  fupport  en¬ 
tablatures.  Chambers . 

Casca'de.  n.f  [ cafcade ,  Fr.  cafe  at  a,  Ital.  from  cafcare ,  alow 
word,  to  fall  ]  A  cataraft ;  a  water-fall. 

Rivers  diverted  from  their  native  courfe, 

And  bound  with  chains  of  artificial  force, 

From  large  cafcacles  in  pleafing  tumult  roll’d. 

Or  rofe  through  figur’d  ftone,  or  breathing  gold.  Prior. 
The  mod  enlivening  part  of  all  is  the  river  Teverone,  which 
throws  itfelf  down  a  precipice,  and  falls  by  feveral  cafcade s from 
one  rock  to  another,  till  it  gains  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Addifon  on  Italy. 

CASE.  n.f.  [ caiffe ,  Fr.  a  box.] 

1.  Something  that  covers  or  contains  any  thing  elfe  j  a  covering ; 
a  box  j  a  {heath. 

O  cleave,  my  fides ! 

Heart,  once  be  ftronger  than  thy  continent, 

Crack  thy  frail  cafe.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Each  thought  was  vifible  that  roll’d  within, 

As  through  a  cryftal  cafe  the  figur’d  hours  are  feen.  Dryden. 
Other  caterpillars  produced  maggots,  that  immediately  made 
themfelves  up  in  cafes.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  body  is  but  a  cafe  to  this  vehicle.  Broome  on  the  Odyjfcy. 

Juft  then  Clarifla  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 

A  two-edg’d  weapon  from  her  Ihining  cafe.  Pope. 
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1.  The  outer  part  of  a  houfe  or  building. 

The  cafe  of  the  holy  houfe  is  nobly  defigned,  and  executed 
by  great  matters.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

3.  A  building  unfurniflied. 

He  had  a  purpofe  likewife  to  raife,  in  the  univerfity,  a  fair 
cafe  for  fuch  monuments,  and  to  furnifh  it  with  other  choice 
colleftions  from  all  parts  of  his  own  charge.  IVotton. 

Case-knife,  n.f.  [from  cafe  and  knife.]  A  largejkitchen  knife. 

_  The  king  always  afts  with  a  great  cafe-knife  ftuck  in  his 
girdle,  which  the  lady  fnatches  from  him  in  the  ftruggle,  and 
fo  defends  herfelf.  Addifon' s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Case-shot.  n.f.  [from  cafe  and Jhot. ]  Bullets  inclofed  in  a 
cafe. 

In  each  feven  fmall  brafs  and  leather  guns,  charged  with 
cafe-foot.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

CASE.  n.  f.  [cafus,  Lat.] 

1.  Condition  with  regard  to  outward  circumftances. 

Unworthy  wretch,  quoth  he,  of  fo  great  grace. 

How  dare  I  think  fuch  glory  to  attain  ? 

Thefe  that  have  it  attain’d,  were  in  like  cafe , 

Quoth  he,  as  wretched,  and  liv’d  in  like  pain.  Fairy  Queen. 

Queftion  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  cafe  yours  ; 

Be  now  a  father,  and  propofe  a  fon.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  jj. 

Some  knew  the  face, 

And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented  cafe.  Dryden , 

Thefe  were  the  circumftances  under  which  the  Corinthians 
then  were,  and  the  argument  which  the  apoftle  advances,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  reach  their  particular  cafe.  Attcrbury . 

My  youth  may  be  made,  as  it  never  fails  in  executions,  a  cafe 
of  compaffion.  Pope's  Preface  to  his  Works. 

2.  State  of  things. 

He  faith,  that  if  there  can  be  found  fuch  an  inequality  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  as  there  is  between  man  and  beaft,  or  be¬ 
tween  foul  and  body,  it  invefteth  a  right  of  government,  which 
feemeth  rather  an  impoffible  cafe ,  than  an  untrue  fentence. 

1  Bacon's  Holy  War. 
Here  was  the  cafe ;  an  army  of  Englifh,  wafted  and  tired 
with  a  long  winter’s  fiege,  engaged  an  army  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  than  themfelves,  frefh  and  in  vigour.  Bacon . 

I  can  but  be  a  Have  where-ever  I  am ;  fo  that  taken  or  not 
taken,  ’tis  all  a  cafe  to  me.  L'EJlrange. 

They  are  excellent  in  order  to  certain  ends  ;  he  hath  no  need 
to  ufe  them,  as  the  cafe  now  ftands,  being  provided  for  with 
the  provifion  of  an  angel.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

Y  our  parents  did  not  produce  you  much  into  the  world, 
whereby  you  have  fewer  ill  impreffions ;  but  they  failed,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe ,  in  too  much  neglecting  to  cultivate  your 
mind.  Swift* 

3.  In  phyfick  ;  ftate  of  the  body. 

It  was  well ;  for  we  had  rather  met  with  calms  and  contrary 
winds,  than  any  tempefts  j  for  our  fick  were  many,  and  in  very 
ill  cafe.  Bacon. 

Chalybeate  water  feems  to  be  a  proper  remedy  in  hypochon¬ 
driacal  cafes.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

4.  In  ludicrous  language,  condition  with  regard  to  leannefs,  or 
health. 

Thou  lieft,  moft  ignorant  monfter,  I  am  in  cafe  to  juftle  a 
conftable.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

Pray  have  but  patience  till  then,  and  when  I  am  in  little  bet¬ 
ter  cafe ,  I’ll  throw  myfelf  in  the  very  mouth  of  you.  L'Efr. 

Quoth  Ralph,  I  fhould  not,  if  I  were 
In  cafe  for  aft  ion,  now  be  here.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  iii. 

For  if  the  fire  be  faint,  or  out  of  cafe , 

He  will  be  copy’d  in  his  familh’d  race. 

The  prieft  was  pretty  well  in  cafe , 

And  fhew’d  fome  humour  in  his  face ; 

Look’d  with  an  eafy  carelefs  mien, 

A  perfeft  ftranger  to  the  fpleen. 

5.  Contingence. 

The  atheift,  in  cafe  things  fhould  fall  out  contrary  to  his  be¬ 
lief  or  expectation,  hath  made  no  provifion  for  this  cafe  ;  if, 
contrary  to  his  confidence,  it  Ihould  prove  in  the  iflue  that 
there  is  a  God,  the  man  is  loft  and  undone  for  ever.  Tillotfon. 

6.  Queftion  relating  to  particular  perfons  or  things. 

Well  do  I  find  each  man  moft  wife  in  his  own  cafe.  Sidney. 
It  is  ftrange,  that  the  ancient  fathers  fhould  not  appeal  to 
this  judge,  in  all  cafes,  it  being  fo  fhort  and  expedite  a  way  for 
the  ending  of  controverfies.  Tillotfon. 

7.  Reprefentation  of  any  faft  or  queftion. 

If  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  up  one 
thing,  to  prove  and  illuftrate  another,  let  him  ftudy  the  law¬ 
yers  cafes  :  fo  every  defeft  of  the  mind  may  have  a  fpecial  re¬ 
ceipt.  Bacon ,  Ejfay  5 1 . 

8.  The  variation  of  nouns. 

The  feveral  changes  which  the  noun  undergoes  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues,  in  the  feveral  numbers,  are  called  cafes,  and 
are  defigned  to  exprefs  the  feveral  views  or  relations  underwhich 
the  mind  confiders  things  with  regard  to  one  another  ;  and  the 
variation  of  the  noun  for  this  purpofe  is  called  declenfion. 

Clark's  Latin  Grammar. 

9.  In  cafe,  [nelcafo,  Ital.]  If  it  Ihould  happen  ;  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition  that :  a  form  of  fpeech  now  little  ufed. 

F<* 


Dryden' s  Virgil. 


Swift. 


CAS 

For  in  cafe  It  be  certain,  hard  it  cannot  be  for  them  to  fliew 
us  where  we  fhall  find  it  ;  that  we  may  fay  thefe  were  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  apoftles.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

A  fure  retreat  to  his  forces,  in  cafe  they  fhould  have  an  ill  day, 
or  unlucky  chance  in  the  field.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

This  would  be  the  accomplilhment  of  their  common  felicity, 
in  cafe,  either  by  their  evil  deftiny  or  advice,  they  fullered  not 
the  occafion  to  be  loft.  Hayward. 

To  Case.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  in  a  cafe  or  cover. 

Cafe  ye,  cafe  ye;  on  with  your  vizours  ;  there’s  money  of 
the  king’s  coming  down  the  hill.  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 
The  cry  went  once  for  thee. 

And  ftill  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again, 

If  thou  would’ft  not  entomb  thyfelf  alive. 

And  cafe  thy  reputation  in  a  tent.  Sbakefp.  Troll.  andCrcff. 

On  whole  luxuriant  herbage,  half  conceal’d, 

Like  a  fall’ll  cedar,  far  diffus’d  his  train, 

Cas’d  in  green  fcales,  the  crocodile  extends.  Tbomfon. 

2.  To  cover  as  a  cafe. 

Then  comes  my  fit  again,  I  had  elfe  been  perfect; 

As  broad,  and  gen’ral,  as  the  caftng  air, 

To  faucy  doubts  and  fears.  Sbakefp.  Macbeth. 

3.  To  cover  on  the  outfide  with  materials  different  from  the  in- 
fide. 

Then  they  began  to  cafe  their  houfes  with  marble. 

#  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

4»  To  ftrip  off  the  covering ;  to  take  off  the  fkin. 

We  11  make  you  fome  fport  with  the  fox  ere  we  cafe  him. 

Sbakefp.  Alik s  well  that  ends  well. 
To  Case.  v.n.  To  put  cafes;  to  contrive  reprefentations  of 
fails. 

They  fell  prefently  to  reafoning  and  caftng  upon  the  matter 
with  him,  and  laying  diftinCtions  before  him.  L'Ef range. 

To  Caseha'rden.  v.  a.  [from  cafe  and  harden.]  To  harden 
on  the  outfide. 

The  manner  of  cafehardening  is  thus  ;  Take  cow  horn  or 
hoof,  dry  it  thoroughly  in  an  oven,  then  beat  it  to  powder  ; 
put  about  the  fame  quantity  of  bay  fait  to  it,  and  mingle  them 
together  with  ftale  chamberlye,  or  elfe  white  wine  vinegar. 
Lay  fome  of  this  mixture  upon  loam,  and  cover  your  iron  all 
over  with  it ;  then  wrap  the  loam  about  all,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
hearth  of  the  forge  to  dry  and  harden.  Put  it  into  the  fire, 
and  blow  up  the  coals  to  it,  till  the  whole  lump  have  juft  a 
blood-red  heat.  Moxon’ s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

Casemate,  n.  f  [from  cafa  anrtata ,  Ital.  cafamata ,  Span,  a 
vault  formerly  made  to  feparate  the  platforms  of  the  lower  and 
upper  batteries.] 

1.  [In  fortification.]  A  kind  of  vault  or  arch  of  ftone-work,  in 

that  part  of  the  flank  of  a  baftion  next  the  curtin,  fomewhat 
retired  or  drawn  back  towards  the  capital  of  the  baftion,  ferv- 
ing,  as  a  battery,  to  defend  the  face  of  the  oppofite  baftion,  and 
the  moat  or  ditch.  Chambers. 

2.  The  well,  with  its  feveral  fubterraneous  branches,  dug  in  the 

paflage  of  the  baftion,  till  the  miner  is  heard  at  work,  and  air 
given  to  the  mine.  Harris. 

Ca'semeNt.  n.f  [ cafamento ,  Ital.]  A  window  opening  upon 
hinges. 

Why,  then  may  you  have  a  cafetnent  of  the  great  chamber 
window,  where  we  play,  open,  and  the  moon  may  fhine  in 
at  the  cafement.  Sbakefp.  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 

Here  in  this  world  they  do  much  knowledge  read, 

And  are  the  cafements  which  admit  moft  light.  Davies. 

They,  waken’d  with  the  noife,  did  fly 
From  inward  room  to  window  eye. 

And  gently  op’ning  lid,  the  cafement , 

Look’d  out,  but  yet  with  fome  amazement.  Hudibras. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  clear  reprefenta¬ 
tions  of  the  underftanding  then,  and  the  obfcure  difcoveries 
that  it  makes  now,  as  there  is  between  the  profpeCt  of  a  cafe¬ 
ment  and  a  key-hole.  South. 

Ca'seous.  adj.  [cafcus,  Lat.]  Refembling  cheefe  ;  cheefy. 

Its  fibrous  parts  are  from  the  cafeous  parts  of  the  chyle. 

Floyer  on  Humours. 

Ca'sern.  n.  f  [ caferne ,  Fr.]  A  little  room  or  lodgement  erec- 
ted  between  the  rampart  and  the  houfes  of  fortified  towns,  to 
ferve  as  apartments  or  lodgings  for  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon, 
with  beds.  *  Harris. 

Ca'seworm.  n.f.  [from  cafe  and  worm.]  A  grub  that  makes  it- 
felf  a  cafe. 

Cadifes,  or  cafeworms ,  are  to  be  found  in  this  nation,  in  fe¬ 
veral  diftinCI  counties,  and  in  feveral  little  brooks.  Floyer. 
CASH.  n.f.  [ caiffe ,  Fr.  a  cheft.]  Money;  properly  ready  mo¬ 
ney  ;  money  in  the  cheft,  or  at  hand. 

A  thief,  bent  to  unhoard  the  cajh 
Of  fome  rich  burgher.  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  ii.  /.  188. 

He  is  at  an  end  of  all  his  cajh ;  he  has  both  his  law  and  his 
daily  bread  now  upon  truft.  Arbuthnot’ s  John  Bull. 

He  fent  the  thief,  that  ftole  the  cajh,  away, 

And  punifh’d  him  that  put  it  in  his  way.  Pope. 

Ca'sh-keeper.  n. f  [from  cajh  and  keep.]  A  man  entrufted  with 
the  money. 

Difpenfator  was  properly  a  cajh-keeper ,  or  privy-purfe. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 


CAS 

CA'sHEWNfft.  n.f.  A  tree. 

I  he  cup  of  the  flower,  which  is  produced  at  the  extremity 
of  a  footftalk,  is  oblong  and  quinquefid  ;  the  flower  eonfifts  of 
one  leaf,  which  is  divided  into  five  long  narrow  fegments ;  in 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx  is  the  ovary,  which  becomes  a  foff 
pear-fhaped  fruit ;  upon  the  apex  of  which  grows  a  vefleJ,  in 
which  is  contained  one  kidncy-Ihapcd  feed.  Fhis  tree  is  very 
common  in  Jamaica  and  Earbadocs,  where  it  grows  very  large$ 
but  in  England  will  rarely  Hand  through  our  winters.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Weft  Indies  plant  them  from  branches  taken 
from  the  old  trees ;  which,  with  them,  take  root  very  well, 
and  in  two  years  time  produce  fruits.  Miller. 

Cashi'er.  n.  f.  [from  cajh. ]  He  that  has  charge  of  the  money. 
If  a  fteward  or  cafnier  be  fuffered  to  run  on,  without  bring¬ 
ing  him  to  a  reckoning,  fuch  a  fottifti  forbearance  will  teach 
him  to  fhuffle.  South. 

A  Venetian,  finding  his  fon’s  expences  grow  Very  high,  or¬ 
dered  his  cafner  to  let  him  have  no  more  money  than  what  he 
fhould  count  when  he  received  it.  Locke. 

Flight  of  cajhiers ,  or  mobs,  he’ll  never  mind  ; 

And  knows  no  Ioffes,  while  the  mufe  is  kind.  Pope . 

To  Cashi'er.  v.  a.  [caffery  Fr.  cafarc,  Lat.] 

1.  Todifcard;  to  difmifs  from  a  poft,  or  a  fociety,  with  re¬ 
proach. 

Does ’t  not  go  well  ?  Caffio  hath  beaten  thee. 

And  thou  by  that  fmall  hurt  haft  cajhier'd  Caffio.  Sbakefp . 
Seconds  in  factions  many  times  prove  principals  ;  but  many 
times  alfo  they  prove  cyphers,  and  are  cajhiered .  Bacon. 

If  I  had  omitted  what  he  faid,  his  thoughts  and  words  be¬ 
ing  thus  cafner  eel  in  my  hands,  he  had  no  longer  been  Lucre- 

^us*  Dryden . 

_  They  have  already  cajhiered  feveral  of  their  followers  as  mu- 

<  Fmeers.  Addifon’s  Freeholder. 

The  ruling  rogue,  who  dreads  to  be  cajhier'dy 
Contrives,  as  he  is  hated,  to  be  fear’d.  Swift. 

2.  It  feems,  in  the  following  paffages,  to  fignify  the  fame  as  to  an¬ 
nul  ;  to  vacate ;  which  is  fufficiently  agreeable  to  the  deriva¬ 
tion. 

If  we  fhould  find  a  father  corrupting  his  fon,  or  a  mother  her 
daughter,  we  muft  charge  this  upon  a  peculiar  anomaly  and 
bafenefs  of  nature ;  if  the  name  of  nature  may  be  allowed  to 
that  which  feems  to  be  utter  cajhiering  of  it,  and  deviation 
from,  and  a  contradiction  to,  the  common  principles  of  hu- 
manity.  Smh. 

borne,  out  of  an  overfondnefs  of  that  darling  invention, 
cajhier,  or  at  leaft  endeavour  to  invalidate,  all  other  argu^ 
ments,  and  forbid  us  to  hearken  to  thofe  proofs,  as  weak  or 
fallacious.  Locke. 

Cask.  n.f.  [cafque„  Fr.  cadus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  barrel ;  a  wooden  veffel  to  flop  up  liquour  or  provifions. 

The  patient  turning  himfelf  abed,  it  makes  a  fluctuating  kind 
of  noife,  like  the  rumbling  of  water  in  a  cajk.  Harvey. 

Perhaps  tomorrow  he  may  change  his  wine. 

And  drink  old  fparkling  Alban,  or  Setine, 

Whofe  title,  and  whofe  age,  with  mould  o’ergrown. 

The  good  old  cajk  for  ever  keeps  unknown.  Dryden. 

2.  It  has  cajk  in  a  kind  of  plural  fenfe,  to  fignify  the  commodity 
or  provifion  of  cafks. 

Great  inconveniencies  grow  by  the  bad  cajk  being  commonly 
fo  ill  feafoned  and  conditioned,  as  that  a  great  part  of  the  beef 
is  ever  loft  and  call:  away.  Raleigh 

Cask.  ln.f  \cafque,  Fr.  caffs,  Lat.]  A  helmet;  armour  for 

Casque,  j  the  head  :  a  poetical  word. 

Let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled, 

Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  cafque 

Of  thy  pernicious  enemy.  Shake fp.  Richard  U: 

And  thefe 

Sling  weighty  ftones,  when  from  afar  they  fight ; 

Their  cafques  are  cork,  a  covering  thick  and  light.  Dryden. 

What  are  his  aims  ?  why  does  he  load  with  darts 
His  trembling  hands,  and  crufh  beneath  a  cajk 
His  wrinkled  brows  ?  Addifon’s  Cato. 

Ca  s  ket.  n.f.  [a  diminutive  of  caijfcy  a  cheft,  Fr.  caffe,  caffettc.] 
A  fmall  box  or  cheft  for  jewels,  or  things  of  particular  value. 

O  ignorant  poor  man  1  what  doft  thou  bear, 

Lock  d  up  within  the  cajket  of  thy  breaft  ? 

What  jewels,  and  what  riches  haft  thou  there? 

What  heav’nly  treafure  in  fo  weak  a  cheft  ?  Davies. 

They  found  him  dead,  and  caft  into  the  ftrccts, 

An  empty  cajket ,  where  the  jewel,  life. 

By  fome  damn’d  hand  was  robb’d,  and  ta’en  away.  Sbakefp. 

Mine  eye  hath  found  that  fad  fepulchral  rock. 

That  was  the  cajket  of  heav’n’s  richeft  ftore.  Milton. 

That  had  by  chance  pack’d  up  his  choiceft  treafyre 
In  one  dear  cajket ,  and  fav’d  only  that.  Otway’s  Ten.  Preferv. 

This  cajket  India’s  glowing  gems  unlocks, 

And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box.  Pope 

To  Ca'sket.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put  in  a  cafket.  1 
I  have  writ  my  letters,  cajketed  my  treafure,  and  given  order 
for  our  horfes.  Shake  fp.  All's  well  that  ends  ivell. 

Cassamuna'ir.  n.f  An  aromatick  vegetable,  bein *  a  fpecies 
of  galangaf  brought  from  theEaft,  and  highly  valued  as  a  ner¬ 
vous  and  ftomachick  Ample.  Qi  in  v 

To 
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To  Ca'ssate.  v.  a.  [cajfcr,  Fr.  cajfarc ,  low  Lat.]  To  vacate; 
to  invalidate ;  to  make  void  ;  to  nullify. 

This  opinion  fuperfedes  and  cajfates  the  befl  medium  we 
have.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Cassation,  n.f.  \_caffatioy  Lat.]  A  making  null  or  void.  D. 
Ca'ssavi.  )  r  .  .  , 

Ca'ssada.  \n'j"  An  American  plant. 

It  has  a  fhort  fpreading  bell-fhaped  flower,  confifting  of  one 
leaf,  cut  into  feveral  parts,  whofe  pointal  afterwards  becomes  a 
roundilh  fruit,  compofed  of  three  cells  joined  together,  each 
containing  one  oblong  feed.  To  thefe  notes  fhould  be  added, 
male  flowers  having  no  pointal,  and  which,  growing  round  the 
female  flower,  fall  off,  and  are  never  fruitful.  The  fpecies  are 
fix:  i.  The  common  cajfaviy  or  cajjada.  2.  The  molt  prickly 
cajfaviy  with  a  chafte  tree  leaf.  3.  Tree-like  lefs  prickly  caj¬ 
faviy  with  white  flowers  growing  in  umbels,  and  a  flinging 
wolfsbane  leaf.  4.  Shrubby  cajfaviy  without  prickles,  and 
fmooth  leaves,  which  are  lefs  divided,  &c.  The  firfl  fort  is 
cultivated  in  all  the  warm  parts  of  America,  where  the  root, 
after  being  diverted  of  its  milky  juice,  is  ground  to  flour,  and 
then  made  into  cakes  of  bread.  Of  this  there  are  two  forts. 
The  moft  common  has  purplifh  ftalks,  with  the  veins  and 
leaves  of  a  purplifh  colour;  but  the  ftalks  of  the  other  are 
green,  and  the  leaves  of  a  lighter  green.  The  laft  fort  is  not 
Venomous,  even  when  the  roots  are  frefh  and  full  of  juice ; 
which  the  negroes  frequently  dig  up,  roaft,  and  eat,  like  pota¬ 
toes,  without  any  ill  effedls.  The  cajjada  is  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  long,  taken  from  thofe 
plants  whofe  roots  are  grown  to  maturity.  Thefe  cuttings  are 
planted  by  the  Americans  in  their  rainy  feafons,  a  foot  or  four¬ 
teen  inches  deep  in  the  ground ;  and  the  land  in  which  they  are 
placed,  muft  be  well  wrought.  When  the  cuttings  have  taken 
root,  they  require  no  farther  care  than  to  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds ;  and,  in  about  eight  or  nine  months,  when  grown  to 
maturity,  in  good  ground  they  will  be  as  large  as  the  calf  of  a 
man’s  leg,  but  commonly  equal  to  the  fize  of  good  parfneps. 

Miller. 


Ca'ssaware.  See  Cassiowary. 

Cassia,  n.  f.  A  fweet  fpice  mentioned  by  MofeSy  Exod.  xxx. 
24.  as  an  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  the  holy  oil,  which 
was  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  confecration  of  the  facred  veflels 
of  the  tabernacle.  This  aromatick  is  faid  to  be  the  bark  of  a 
tree  very  like  cinamon,  and  grows  in  the  Indies  without  being 
cultivated.  Calmet. 

All  thy  garments  fmell  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cajffia.  Pf  xlv.  8. 

Ca'ssia.  n.J\  The  name  of  a  tree. 

It  hath  a  cylindrical,  long,  taper,  or  flat  pod,  divided  into 
many  cells  by  tranfverfe  diaphragms ;  in  each  of  which  is  con¬ 
tained  one  hard  feed,  lodged,  for  the  moft  part,  in  a  clammy 
black  fubftance,  which  is  purgative.  The  flowers  have  five 
leaves,  difpofed  orbicularly.  The  fpecies  are  nine;  r.  The 
American  cajjiay  with  roundilh  pointed  leaves.  2.  The  purg¬ 
ing  cajjiay  or  pudding  pipe  tree,  &c.  Many  of  thefe  plants  will 
flower  the  fecond  year,  and  fome  of  them  will  produce  ripe 
feeds  with  us.  The  fecond  fort  grows  to  be  a  very  large  tree, 
not  only  in  Alexandria,  but  alfo  in  the  Weft  Indies.  This  is 
what  produces  the  purging  cajjia  of  the  (hops.  Miller. 

Ca'ssidony,  or  Stickadore.  n.f.  [JloechaSy  Latin.]  The  name 
of  a  plant. 

Ca'ssiowary.  n. f  A  large  bird  of  prey  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and  chick,  between 
the  two.  caffowaries  in  St.  James’s  Park.  Locke. 

Ca'ssocic.  n.f  [ cafaquey  Fr.]  A  dole  garment;  now  gene¬ 
rally  that  which  clergymen  wear  under  their  gowns. 

Half  of  the  which  dare  not  fhake  the  fnow  from  off  their 
cajfocksy  left  they  fhake  themfelves  to  pieces. 

Shakefp.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

His  fcanty  falary  compelled  him  to  run  deep  in  debt  for  a 
new  gown  and  cajfocky  and  now  and  then  forced  him  to  write 
fome  paper  of  wit  or  humour,  or  preach  a  fermon  for  ten  fhil- 
lings,  to  fupply  his  neceflities.  Swift. 

Ca'ssweed.  n.f.  A  common  weed,  otherwife  called  Jhepherd's 
pouch. 

To  CAST.  v.  a.  preter.  cajl ;  particip.  palT.  cajl.  [ kajler,  Da'- 
nifh.] 

1.  To  throw  with  the  hand. 

I  rather  chufe  to  endure  the  wounds  of  thofe  darts,  which 
envy  cajleth  at  novelty,  than  to  go  on  fafely  and  fleepily  in  the 
eafy  ways  of  ancient  miftakings.  Raleigh's  Hijl.  of  the  World. 

They  had  compafled  in  his  hoft,  and  cajl  darts  at  the  people 
from  morning  till  evening.  1  Macc.  vii.  80. 

Then  cajl  thy  fword  away, 

And  yield  thee  to  my  mercy,  or  I  ftrike.  Dryden  and  Lee . 

2.  To  throw  away,  as  ufelefs  or  noxious. 

Old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 

Have  made  Verona’s  ancient  citizens 

Cajl  by  their  grave  befeeming  ornaments.  Shakefp , 

I  have  bought 

Golden  opinion  from  all  fort  of  people. 

Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  neweft  glofs, 

Not  cajl  afide  fo  foon.  Shakejp.  Macbeth. 

When  men,  prefuming  themfelves  to  be  the  only  mailers  of 


right  reafon,  cajl  by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  not  worthy  of  reckoning.  Locke. 

3.  To  throw  dice,  or  lots. 

And  Jofhua  cajl  lots  for  them  in  Shiloh.  Jcjh.  xviii.  10. 

4.  To  throw  from  a  high  place. 

Bear  him  to  the  rockTarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  deftrueftion  cajl  him.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus . 

5.  To  throw  in  wreftling; 

And  I  think,  being  too  llrong  for  him,  though  he  took  my 
legs  fometime,  yet  I  made  a  Ihift  to  cajl  him.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

6.  To  throw  as  a  net  or  fnare. 

I  fpeak  for  your  own  profit,  not  that  I  may  cajl  a  fnare  up¬ 
on  you.  1  Cor.  vii.  35. 

7.  To  drop;  to  let  fall. 

They  let  down  the  boat  into  the  fea,  as  though  they  would 
have  cajl  anchor,  AftSy  xxvii.  30. 

8.  To  expofe. 

His  friends  contend  to  embalm  his  body,  his  enemies,  that 
they  may  cajl  it  to  the  dogs.  Pope's  EJfay  on  Horner. 

9.  To  drive  by  violence  of  weather. 

Howbeit  we  muft  be  cajl  upon  a  certain  ifland./ff?r,xxvii.26. 

What  length  of  lands,  what  ocean  have  you  pafs’d, 

What  ftorms  fuftain’d,  and  on  what  Ihore  been  cajl  ?  Dryd. 

10.  To  build  by  throwing  up  earth;  to  raife. 

And  fhooting  in  the  earth,  cajls  up  a  mount  of  clay. 

Spenfer's  Fairy  LQueeny  b.  i.  c.  v\'u.  jlanz.  g.' 
The  king  of  Aflyria  fhall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  Ihoot 
an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  Ihield,  nor  cajl  a  bank 
againft  it.  2  Kings ,  xix.  32. 

At  length  Barbarofla  having  cajl  up  his  trenches,  landed  fifty- 
four  pieces  of  artillery  for  battery.  Knolles's  Hijlory. 

Earth-worms  will  come  forth,  and  moles  will  cajl  up  more, 
and  fleas  bite  more,  againft  rain.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory. 

11.  To  put  into  any  certain  ftate. 

Jefus  had  heard  that  John  was  cajl  into  prifon.  Matt.  iv.  12. 
At  thy  rebuke  both  the  chariot  and  horfe  are  cajl  into  a  dead 
fleep.  Pj'alm  lxxvi.  6. 

12.  To  condemn  in  a  trial. 

But  oh,  that  treacherous  breaft  !  to  whom  weak  you 
Did  trull  our  counfels,  and  we  both  may  rue. 

Having  his  falfehood  found  too  late,  ’twas  he 
That  made  me  cajl  you  guilty,  and  you  me.  Donne. 

We  take  up  with  the  moft  incompetent  witnefles,  nay,  often 
fuborn  our  own  furmifes  and  jealoufies,  that  we  may  be  fure  to 
cajl  the  unhappy  criminal.  Governm.  of  the  Tongue  y  §  6. 

He  could  not,  in  this  forlorn  cafe,  have  made  ufe  of  the  very 
laft  plea  of  a  w/?  criminal ;  nor  fo  much  as  have  cried,  Mercy ! 
Lord,  mercy  !  South. 

There  then  we  met ;  both  try’d,  and  both  were  cajly 
And  this  irrevocable  fentence  pall.  Dryden' s  Theod.  and  Hon. 

13.  To  condemn  in  a  law-fuit.  [from  cafiery  Fr.] 

The  northern  men  were  agreed,  and,  in  effedl,  all  the  other, 
to  cajl  our  London  efeheatour.  Camden's  Remains. 

Were  the  cafe  referred  to  any  competent  judge,  they  would 
inevitably  be  cajl.  Decay  of  Piety. 

14.  To  defeat. 

No  martial  project  to  furprife. 

Can  ever  be  attempted  twice  ; 

Nor  cajl  defign  ferve  afterwards, 

As  gamefters  tear  their  lofing  cards.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  c.  iii, 

15.  Tocalhier. 

You  are  but  now  cajl  in  his  mood,  a  punifhment  more  in  po¬ 
licy  than  in  malice;  even  fo  as  one  would  beat  his  offencelefs 
dog,  to  affright  an  imperious  lion.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

16.  To  leave  behind  in  a  race. 

In  Ihort,  fo  fwift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind. 

You  cajl  our  fleeteft  wits  a  mile  behind.  Dryden. 

17.  To  Ihed  ;  to  let  fall ;  to  lay  afide ;  to  moult. 

Our  chariot  loft  her  wheels,  their  points  our  fpears. 

The  bird  of  conqueft  her  chief  feather  cajl.  Fairfax ,  b.  iii. 
Of  plants  fome  are  green  all  winter,  others  cajl  their  leaves. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  592. 
The  cajling  of  the  fkin  is,  by  the  ancients,  compared  to  the 
breaking  curd  of  the  fecundine,  or  cawl,  but  not  rightly ;  for 
that  were  to  make  every  cajling  of  the  fkin  a  new  birth  :  and 
befides,  the  fecundine  is  but  a  general  cover,  not  fhaped  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  parts,  but  the  fkin  is  fhaped  according  to  the 
parts.  The  creatures  that  cajl  the  fkin,  are  the  fnake,  the 
viper,  the  grafhopper,  the  lizzard,  the  filkworm,  bV. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°  732. 

O  fertile  head,  which  ev’ry  year 
Could  fuch  a  crop  of  wonders  bear  ! 

Which  might  it  never  have  been  cajly 
Each  year’s  growth  added  to  the  laft, 

Thefe  lofty  branches  had  fupply’d 

The  earth’s  bold  fons  prodigious  pride.  Waller. 

The  waving  harvdl  bends  beneath  his  blaft. 

The  foreft  fhakes,  the  groves  their  honours  cajl.  Dryden . 

From  hence,  my  lord,  and  love,  I  thus  conclude, 

That  though  my  homely  anceftors  were  rude? 

Mean  as  I  am,  yet  may  I  have  the  grace 
To  make  you  father  of  a  generous  race : 

0  And 
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And  noble  then  am  I,  when  I  begin. 

In  virtue  cloath’d,  to  caft  the  rags  of  fin.  Dry  den's  W.  of  B. 
The  ladies  have  been  in  a  kind  of  moulting  feafon,  having 
Caft  great  quantities  of  ribbon  and  cambrick,  and  reduced  the 
human  figure  to  the  beautiful  globular  form.  Addifon.  Spectator, 

iB.  To  lay  afidc,  as  fit  to  be  worn  no  longer. 

So  may  caft  poets  write  ;  there’s  no  pretenfion 
To  argue  lofs  of  wit,  from  lofs  of  penfion.  Dry  deni  D.  Seb. 
He  has  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  giving  caji  clothes  to  be 
worn  by  valets,  has  a  very  ill  effcCI  upon  little  minds.  Addifon. 

19.  To  have  abortions  ;  to  bring  forth  before  the  time. 

Thy  ews  and  thy  fhe-goats  have  not  caji  their  young,  and  the 
rams  of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten.  Gen.  xxxi.  38. 

20.  To  overweigh ;  to  make  to  preponderate;  to  decide  by  over- 
ballancing. 

Which  being  inclined,  not  conftrained,  contain  within 
themfelves  the  cajiing  aCt,  and  a  power  to  command  the  con- 
clufion.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

How  much  intereft  cafls  the  balance  in  cafes  dubious.  South. 

Life  and  death  are  equal  in  themfelves, 

That  which  could  caji  the  balance,  is  thy  falfliood.  Dryden. 
Not  many  years  ago,  it  fo  happened,  that  a  cobler  had  the 
cajiing  vote  for  the  life  of  a  criminal,  which  he  very  gracioufly 
gave  on  the  merciful  fide.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Suppofe  your  eyes  fent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  diftant  pots  of  ale. 

In  this  fad  ftate,  your  doubtful  choice 

Would  never  have  the  cajiing  voice.  Prior. 

21.  To  compute  ;  to  reckon  ;  to  calculate. 

Hearts,  tongues,  figure,  feribes,  bards,  poets,  cannot 
Think,  fpeak,  caji ,  write,  fing,  number,  I10  !  . 

His  love  to  Antony.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Here  is  now  the  fmith’s  note  for  fhoeing  and  plow-irons. — 
Let  it  be  caji  and  paid.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

You  caji  th’  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord. 

And  fumm’d  th’  account  of  chance,  before  you  faid. 

Let  us  make  head.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

The  bell  way  to  reprefent  to  life  the  manifold  ufe  of  friend- 
Ihip,  is  to  caji  and  fee  how  many  things  there  are,  which  a  man 
cannot  do  himfelf.  Bacon's  Effays. 

I  have  lately  been  cajiing  in  my  thoughts  the  feveral  unhap - 
pinefles  of  life,  and  comparing  the  infelicities  of  old  age  to  thofe 
of  infancy.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  131. 

22.  To  contrive;  to  plan  out. 

The  cloifter  facing  the  South,  is  covered  with  vines,  and 
would  have  been  proper  for  an  orange-houfe ;  and  had,  I  doubt 
not,  been  caji  for  that  purpofe,  if  this  piece  of  gardening  had 
been  then  in  as  much  vogue  as  it  is  now.  ^  T miplc. 

23.  To  judge ;  to  confider  in  order  to  judgment. 

If  thou  couldft,  doCtor,  caji 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  difeafe. 

And  purge  it  to  a  found  and  priftine  health, 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 

That  fhould  applaud  again.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Peace,  brother,  be  not  over  exquifite 
To  caji  the  fafhion  of  uncertain  evils.  Milton. 

24..  To  fix  the  parts  in  a  play. 

Our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be  new  caji ,  and  mankind 
will  be  there  ranged  in  different  ftations  of  fuperiority. 

Addifon.  Spectator ,  N°  219. 

25.  To  glance;  to  direCt  the  eye. 

Zelmanes’s  languifhing  countenance,  with  crofled  arms,  and 
fometimes  caji  up  eyes,  {he  thought  to  have  an  excellent  grace. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

As  he  paft  along, 

How  earneftly  he  caji  his  eyes  upon  me.  Shakefp.  H.  VIII. 

Begin,  aufpicious  boy,  to  caji  about 
Thy  infant  eyes,  and,  with  a  finile,  thy  mother  fingle  out. 

Dryden’ s  Virgil ,  Paji.  iv. 

Far  eaftward  caji  thine  eye,  from  whence  the  fun. 

And  orient  fcience,  at  a  birth  begun.  Pope’s  Dwiciad. 

He  then  led  me  to  the  rock,  and,  placing  me  on  the  top  of 
It,  Caji  thy  eyes  eaftward,  faid  he,  and  tell  me  what  thou 
feeft.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  159. 

26.  To  found;  to  form  by  running  in  a  mould. 

When  any  fuch  curious  work  of  filver  is  to  be  caji,  as  re¬ 
quires  that  the  impreflion  of  hairs,  or  very  {lender  lines,  be  ta¬ 
ken  oflFby  the  metal,  it  is  not  enough,  that  the  filver  be  barely 
melted ;  but  it  muft  be  kept  a  confiderable  while  in  a  ftrong 
fufion.  Boyle. 

How  to  build  {hips,  and  dreadful  ordnance  caji , 

InftruCt  the  artift.  Waller. 

The  father’s  grief  reftrain’d  his  art ; 

He  twice  efiay’d  to  caji  his  fon  in  gold, 

Twice  from  his  hands  he  dropp’d  the  forming  mould. 

Dryden ,  JEncid vi. 

27.  To  melt  metal  into  figures. 

Yon’  ctoud,  he  might  refleCI,  yon’  joyful  croud 
With  reftlefs  rage  would  pull  my  ftatue  down. 

And  caji  the  brafs  anew  to  his  renown.  Prior. 

This  was  but  as  a  refiner’s  fire,  to  purge  out  the  drofs,  and 
then  caji  the  mafs  again  into  a  new  mould.  Burnet’s  Theory. 
Vol.  I. 
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28.  'Fo model;  to  form. 

We  may  take  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for  the  common  mealure 
of  the  depth  of  the  fea,  if  it  were  caji  into  a  channel  of  an 
equal  depth  every  where.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Under  this  influence,  derived  from  mathematical  ftudic-s,' 
fome  have  been  tempted  to  caji  all  their  logical,  their  metaphy- 
fical,  and  their  theological  and  moral  learning  into  this  method. 

Watts’s  Logicki 

29.  To  communicate  by  reflection  or  emanation. 

So  bright  a  fplendour,  fo  divine  a  grace. 

The  glorious  Daphnis  cajis  on  his  illuftrious  race.  Dryden. 

We  may  happen  to  find  a  fairer  light  caji  over  the  fame 
feriptures,  and  fee  reafon  to  alter  our  fentiments  even  in  fome 
points  of  moment.  Watts's  Improvement  cf  the  Mind. 

30.  To  yield,  or  give  up,  without  referve  or  condition.' 

The  reafon  of  mankind  cannot  fuggeft  any  folid  ground  of 
fatisfa&ion,  but  in  making  God  our  friend,  and  in  carrying  a 
confidence  fo  clear,  as  may  encourage  us,  with  confidence,  to 
caji  ourfelves  upon  him.  South. 

31.  To  infliCti 

'I  he  world  is  apt  to  caji  great  blame  on  thofe  who  have  an  in- 
differency  for  opinions,  efpecially  in  religion.  Locke. 

32.  To  caji  away.  To  fhipwreck. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  JohnThomas,  meeting  with  a  ftorm, 
it  thruft  John  Thomas  upon  the  iflands  to  the  South,  where  he 
was  caji  away.  ’  Raleigh’s  Efays. 

His  father  Philip  had,  by  like  mifhap,  been  like  to  have  been 
cafi  away  upon  the  coaft  of  England.  Iinolles’s  Hijlory . 

With  pity  mov’d,  for  others  caji  away 

On  rocks  of  hope  and  fears.  Elf  common. 

But  now  our  fears  tempeftuous  grow. 

And  caft  our  hopes  away ; 

Whilft  you,  regardlefs  of  our  woe, 

Sit  carelefs  at  a  play.  Dorfet. 

33.  To  caji  away.  To  lavifh  ;  to  wafte  in  profufion  ;  to  turn  to 
no  ufe. 

They  that  want  means  to  nourifh  children,  will  abftainfrom 
marriage ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  they  caji  away  their  bodies  up¬ 
on  rich  old  women.  Raleigh’s  Effays. 

France,  haft  thou  yet  more  blood  to  caji  away? 

Say,  {hall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ?  Shakefp.  K.  f. 

He  might  be  filent,  and  not  caji  away 

His  fentences  in  vain.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Catiline. 

O  Marcia,  O  my  fifter,  ftill  there’s  hope  ! 

Our  father  will  not  caft  away  a  life, 

So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to  his  country.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

34.  To  caji  away.  To  ruin. 

It  is  no  impoflible  thing  for  ftates,  by  an  overflight  in  fome  one 
aCt  or  treaty  between  them  and  their  potent  oppofites,  utterly  to 
caji  away  themfelves  for  ever.  Hooker ,  l.  iii.  §  20. 

35.  To  cafi  down.  To  dejeCt ;  to  deprefs  the  mind. 

We’re  not  the  fir  ft, 

Who,  with  beft  meaning,  have  incurr’d  the  worft  ; 

For  thee,  oppreffed  king,  I  am  caji  down  ; 

Myfelf  could  elfe  outfrown  falfe  fortune’s  frown. 

Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

The  beft  way  will  be  to  let  him  fee  you  are  much  caji  down , 
and  afflicted,  for  the  ill  opinion  he  entertains  of  you. 

Addifon.  Spectator,  N9  171. 

36.  To  caft  off.  To  difeard ;  to  put  away. 

The  prince  will,  in  the  perfeCtnefs  of  time, 

Caji  off  his  followers.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Pie  led  me  on  to  mightieft  deeds, 

But  now  hath  caji  me  off  as  never  known.  Milt.  Agonifles. 

How!  not  call  him  father?  I  fee  preferment  alters  a  mart 
ftrangely  ;  this  may  ferve  me  for  an  ufe  of  inftruction,  to  caji 
off  my  father,  when  I  am  great.  Dryden’ s  Spanifh  Friar. 

I  long  to  clafp  that  haughty  maid, 

And  bend  her  ftubborn  virtue  to  my  paffion  : 

When  I  have  gone  thus  far,  I’d  caji  her  off.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

3 7.  To  caft  off.  To  rejeCl. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  whole  fociety  of  men  fhould 
publickly  and  profeffedly  difown,  and  caft  off  a  rule,  which 
they  could  not  but  be  infallibly  certain  was  a  law.  Locke. 

38.  To  caft  off .  To  difburden  one’s  felf  of. 

All  confpired  in  one  to  caft  off  their  fubjeCtion  to  the  crown 
of  England.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

This  maketh  them,  through  an  unweariable  defire  of  receiv¬ 
ing  inftruCtion,  to  caft  off  the  care  of  thofe  very  affairs,  which 
do  molt  concern  their  eltate.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

The  true  reafon  why  any  man  is  an  atheift,  is  becaufe  he  is 
a  wicked  man  :  religion  would  curb  him  in  his  lufts ;  and 
therefore  he  cajis  it  off,  and  puts  all  the  fcorn  upon  it  he  can. 

Tillotfon,  Serin,  ii. 

Company,  in  any  aCtion,  gives  credit  and  countenance  to 
the  agent ;  and  fo  much  as  the  finner  gets  of  this,  fo  much  he 
cajis  off  of  fhaine.  South. 

We’ fee  they  never  fail  to  exert  themfelves,  and  to  caft  offShc 
opprefflon,  when  they  feel  the  weight  of  it.  Addifon. 

39.  To  caft  off.  To  leave  behind, 

Away  he  fcours  crofs  the  fields,  cafls  off  the  dogs,  and  gains 
a  wood  ;  but,  prefflng  through  a  thicket,*  the  bulhes  hekThim 
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fc>y  the  horns,  till  the  hounds  came  in,  and  plucked  him  down. 

L'Effrange,  Fab.  xliii. 

40.  To  cajl  off.  [hunting  term.]  To  let  go,  or  fet  free;  as,  to 
caji  off  the  dogs. 

41.  To  caff  out.  To  rejeft ;  to  turn  out  of  doors. 

Thy  brat  hath  been  caff  out,  like  to  itfelf,  no  father  own¬ 
ing  it.  Shakefp.  Winter' %  Tale. 

42.  To  cafl  out.  To  vent;  tofpeak;  with  fome  intimation  of 
negligence  or  vehemence. 

Why  doft  thou  caff  out  fuch  ungenerous  terms 
Againft  the  lords  and  fovereigns  of  the  world  ?  Add.  Cato . 

43*  To  caff  up.  To  compute;  to  calculate. 

,  Some  writers,  in  caffing  up  the  goods  moft  defirable  in  life, 
have  given  them  this  rank,  health,  beauty,  and  riches.  Temple. 

A  man  who  defigns  to  build,  is  very  exadf,  as  he  fuppofes,  in 
caffing  up  the  coft  beforehand ;  but,  generally  fpeaking,  he  is 
miftaken  in  his  account.  Dryden's  Fab.  Preface. 

44.  To  caff  up.  To  vomit. 

Thou,  beaftly  feeder,  art  fo  full  of  him, 

That  thou  provok’ft  thyfelf  to  caff  him  up.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 
Their  villainy  goes  againft  my  weak  ftomach,  and  therefore 
I  muft  caff  it  up.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

O,  that  in  time  Rome  did  not  caff 
Her  errours  up ,  this  fortune  to  prevent.  Ben.  Jobnfon's  Catil. 
Thy  foolifh  errour  find  ; 

Caff  up  the  poifon  that  infers  thy  mind.  Dryden. 

To  Cast  .  v.  n. 

1.  To  contrive ;  to  turn  the  thoughts. 

rf  hen  clofely  as  he  might,  he  caff  to  leave 
The  court,  not  asking  any  pafs  or  leave.  Spenfer. 

From  that  day  forth,  I  caff  in  careful  mind, 

To  feek  her  out  with  labour  and  long  time.  Fairy  b.  i. 
We  have  three  that  bend  themfelves,  looking  into  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  their  fellows,  and  caff  about  how  to  draw  out  of 
them  things  of  ufe  and  practice  for  man’s  life  and  knowledge. 

Bacon  s  Neiu  Atlantis. 

But  firft  he  caffs  to  change  his  proper  fhape  ; 

Which  elfe  might  work  him  danger  or  delay.  Par.  L-  b.  iii. 

As  a  fox,  with  hot  purfuit 
Chas’d  through  a  warren,  caff  about 

To  fave  his  credit.  Hudilras ,  p.  ii.  cant.  iii. 

All  events,  called  cafual,  among  inanimate  bodies,  are  me¬ 
chanically  produced  according  to  the  determinate  figures,  tex¬ 
tures,  and  motions  of  thofe  bodies,  which  are  not  confcious  of 
their  own  operations,  nor  contrive  and  caff  about  how  to  bring 
fuch  events  to  pafs.  Bentley. 

This  way  and  that  I  caff  to  fave  my  friends. 

Till  one  refolve  my  varying  counfel  ends.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

2.  To  admit  of  a  form,  by  cafting  or  melting. 

It  comes  at  the  firft  fufion  into  a  mafs  that  is  immediately 
malleable,  and  will  not  run  thin,  fo  as  to  caff  and  mould,  un- 
lefs  mixed  with  poorer  ore,  or  cinders.  Woodward  on  Fojfils. 

3.  To  warp;  to  grow  out  of  form. 

Stuff  is  faid  to  caff  or  warp,  when,  by  its  own  drought,  or 
moifture  of  the  air,  or  other  accident,  it  alters  its  flatnefs  and 
ftraightnefs.  Moxon' s  Mechanical  Exercifes. 

Cast.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 
x .  The  a£t  of  cafting  or  throwing ;  a  throw. 

So  when  a  fort  of  lufty  fhepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  reft  outgo 
So  far,  but  that  the  reft  are  meafuring  caffs , 

Their  emulation  and  their  paftime  lafts.  Waller. 

Y et  all  thefe  dreadful  deeds,  this  deadly  fray, 

A  cafl  of  dreadful  duft  will  foon  allay.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

2.  7  he  thing  thrown. 

Some  harrow  their  ground  over,  and  fow  wheat  or  rye  on  it 
with  a  broad  caff ;  fome  only  with  a  fingle  caff ,  and  fome  with 
a  double.  Mortimer. 

3.  State  of  any  thing  caft  or  thrown. 

In  his  own  inftance  of  cafting  ambs-ace,  though  it  partake 
more  of  contingency  than  of  freedom  ;  fuppofing  the  pofiture 
of  the  party’s  hand,  who  did  throw  the  dice ;  fuppofing  the 
figure  of  the  table,  and  of  the  dice  themfelves ;  fuppofing  the 
meafure  of  force  applied,  and  fuppofing  all  other  things  which 
did  concur  to  the  production  of  that  caff ,  to  be  the  very  fame 
they  were,  there  is  no  doubt  but,  in  this  cafe,  the  caff  is  necef- 
fary.  Bramhall's  Anfwer  to  Hobbes. 

Plato  compares  life  to  a  game  at  tables  ;  there  what  caff  we 
fhall  have  is  not  in  our  power,  but  to  manage  it  well,  that  is. 

Norris. 

4.  The  fpace  through  which  any  thing  is  thrown. 

And  he  was  withdrawn  from  them  about  a  ftone’s  caff,  and 
kneeled  down  and  prayed.  Luke ,  xxii.  41. 

5.  Aftroke;  a  touch. 

We  have  them  all  with  one  voice  for  giving  him  a  caff  of 
their  court  prophecy.  South. 

Another  caff  of  their  politicks,  was  that  of  endeavouring  to 
impeach  an  innocent  lady,  for  her  faithful  and  diligent  fervice 
of  the  queen.  Swift’s  Examiner,  N°  jg. 

This  was  a  cafl  of  Wood’s  politicks ;  for  his  information  was 
wholly  falfe  and  groundlefs,  which  he  knew  very  well.  Swift. 
{}.  Motion  of  the  eye.  1 
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Pity  caufeth  fometimes  tears,  and  a  flexion  or  caff  of  the 
eye  afide  ;  for  pity  is  but  grief  in  another’s  behalf ;  the  caff  of 
the  eye  is  a  gefture  of  averfton,  or  lothnefs,  to  behold  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  pity.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiffory. 

If  any  man  defires  to  look  on  this  dodlrine  of  gravity,  let 
him  turn  the  firft  caff  of  his  eyes  on  what  we  have  laid  of  fire. 

Digby  on  the  Soul. 

There  held  in  holy  paflion  ftill, 

Forget  thyfelf  to  marble,  till. 

With  a  fad  leaden  downward  caff , 

Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fall.  Milton . 

They  are  the  beft  epitomes  in  the  world,  and  let  you  fee, 
with  one  caff  of  an  eye,  the  lubftance  of  above  an  hundred 
pages.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

7.  The  throw  of  dice. 

8.  Chance  from  the  caft  of  dice. 

Were  it  good. 

To  fet  the  exadl  wealth  of  all  our  ftates 
All  at  one  caff ;  to  fet  fo  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  fome  doubtful  hour  ?  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 
In  the  laft  war,  has  it  not  fometimes  been  an  even  caff,  whe¬ 
ther  the  army  fhould  march  this  way  or  that  way  ?  South. 

9.  Venture  from  throwing  dice. 

When  you  have  brought  them  to  the  very  laft  caff ,  they  will 
offer  to  come  to  you,  and  fubmit  themfelves.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

With  better  grace  an  ancient  chief  may  yield 
The  long  contended  honours  of  the  field. 

Than  venture  all  his  fortune  at  a  caff , 

And  fight,  like  Hannibal,  to  lofe  at  laft.  Dryden. 

Will  you  turn  recreant  at  the  laft  caff?  you  muft  along. 

Dryde?is  Spatiijb  Friar. 

10.  A  mould  ;  a  form. 

The  whole  would  have  been  an  heroiek  poem,  but  in  an¬ 
other  caff  and  figure,  than  any  that  ever  had  been  written  be¬ 
fore.  Prior. 

1 1.  A  lhade  ;  or  tendency  to  any  colour. 

A  flaky  mafs,  grey,  with  a  caff  of  green,  in  which  the  talky 
matter  makes  the  greateft  part  of  the  mafs.  Woodward. 

The  qualities  of  blood  in  a  healthy  ftate  are  to  be  florid,  the 
red  part  congealing,  and  the  ferum  ought  to  be  without  any 
green  ifh  caff.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

12.  Exteriour  appearance. 

The  native  hue  of  refolution 

Is  ficklied  o’er  with  the  pale  caff  of  thought.  Shakefp.  Hamlet . 

New  names,  new  dreflings,  and  the  modern  caff , 

Some  feenes,  fome  perfons  alter’d,  and  outfac’d 

The  world.  Sir  f.  Denham . 

13.  Manner;  air;  mien. 

Pretty  conceptions,  fine  metaphors,  glittering  exprelfions, 
and  fomething  of  a  neat  caff  of  verfe,  are  properly  the  drefs, 
gems,  or  loofe  ornaments  of  poetry.  Pope's  Letters. 

Negleft  not  the  little  figures  and  turns  on  the  words,  nor 
fometimes  the  very  caff  of  the  periods ;  neither  omit  or  con¬ 
found  any  rites  or  cuftoms  of  antiquity.  Pope’s  Eff.  on  Homer. 

14.  A  flight ;  a  number  of  hawks  difmifled  from  the  fift. 

A  caff  of  merlins  there  was  befides,  which,  flying  of  a  gal¬ 
lant  height  over  certain  bufhes,  would  beat  the  birds  that  rofe, 
down  unto  the  bufhes,  as  falcons  will  do  wild  fowl  over  a  river. 

Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Ca'stanet.  n.f.  [caffaneta,  Sp.]  Small  fhells  of  ivory,  or  hard 
wood,  which  dancers  rattle  in  their  hands. 

If  there  had  been  words  enow  between  them,  to  have  ex- 
preffed  provocation,  they  had  gone  together  by  the  ears  like  a 
pair  of  caffanets.  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World. 

Ca'stawav.  n.  f  [from  caff  and  azvay.]  A  perfon  loft,  or 
abandoned  by  providence. 

Neither  given  any  leave  to  fearch  in  particular  who  are  the 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  caffaways.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Left  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I 
myfelf  fhould  be  a  caffaway.  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 

Ca'staway.  adj.  [from  the  fubft.]  Ufelefs  ;  of  no  value. 

We  only  prize,  pamper,  and  exalt  this  vaflal  and  flave  of 
death,  or  only  remember,  at  our  caffaway  leifure,  the  impri- 
foned  immortal  foul.  Raleigh's  Hiffory. 

Ca'sted.  The  participle  preterite  of  caff,  but  improperly’,  and 
found  perhaps  only  in  the  following  paflage. 

When  the  mind  is  quicken’d,  out  of  doubt, 

The  organs,  though  defunft  and  dead  before. 

Break  up  their  drowfy  grave,  and  newly  move 

With  caffed  flough  and  frefh  legerity.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

Ca'stellain.  n. f.  [caffellano ,  Span.]  Fhe  captain,  governour* 
or  conftable  of  a  caftle. 

Ca'stellany.  n.f.  [from  cafflef]  The  manour  or  lordfhip  be¬ 
longing  to  a  caftle  ;  the  extent  of  its  land  and  jurifdi&ion. 

P hillips' s  IVcrld  of  Words < 

Castellated,  adj.  [from  caffle. ]  Inclofed  within  a  building* 
as  a  fountain  or  ciftern  caffellated.  DiA. 

Ca'ster.  n.f  [from  to  caff.] 

I.  A  thrower;  he  that  cafts. 

If,  with  this  throw,  the  ftrongeft  caffer  Vyc, 

Still,  further  ftill,  I  bid  the  difeus  fly.  Pope’s  O.dyffey. 

a.  A  calculator;  a  man  that  calculates  fortunes. 

Did! 
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Did  a°y  of  them  fet  up  for  a  cajier  of  fortunate  figures,  what 

ri'  mr$/CT^o>A hlS  Predidlions  ■  Addifon.  Sped?.  N  J  iq  j. 
1  o  CAS1  IGA I  E.  V.  a.  [cafigo,  Lat, ]  To  chaftife }  to  chaf- 
ten  •>  to  correct ;  to  puni/h. 

If  thou  didft  put  this  four  cold  habit  on. 

To  cajligate  thy  pride,  ’twere  well.  Shake/p.  Timon. 

Castica'tion.  n.f.  [from  to  colligate.] 

1.  Penance ;  difeipline. 

I  his  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  fequefter  from  liberty  ;  falling  and  prayer. 

With  caftigation ,  exercife  devout.  Shake  Ph  Dth din 

2.  Pumfhment ;  corredion. 

The  ancients  had  thefe  conjectures  touching  thefe  floods  and 
conflagrations,  lo  as  to  frame  them  into  an  hypothefls  for  the 

3.  Emendation.  C  *  °f  Seneration  •  Hale’s  Orig.  of  Mank. 

Their  caf  igat  ions  were  accompanied  with  encouragements : 
which  care  was  taken,  to  keep  me  from  looking  upon  as  mere 
compliments.  Boyle’s  Seraphhk  Love. 

Casticatory.  ad],  [from  cajligate.]  Punitive,  in  order  to 
amendment. 

There  were  other  ends  of  penalties  infixed,  either  proba- 
tory,  cajhgatory ,  or  exemplary.  Bramhall  again jl  Hobbes. 

Ca  si  ing-net.  n.f.  [from  cajling  and  net.  ]  A  net  to  be  thrown 
into  the  water. 

»  Ca/ingfetsr  rivers  bottoms  fweep.  May’s  Virgil. 
CASTLE,  n.f  [ cajlellum ,  Lat.J 

1.  A  throng  houfe,  fortified  againft  aflaults. 

Tht  eaftle  of  Macduff  I  will  furprife.  Sbakefp.  Macbeth. 

1  o  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements, 

P  ”  CClft  fS'  .  .  Sbakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

2.  Castles  m  the  air.  [chateaux  dEfpagne ,  Fr.]  Projeds  with¬ 
out  reality.  J 

Thefe  were  but  like  cajlles  in  the  air, ,  and  in  men’s  fancies 
vainly  imagined.  Raieigh>s  Hiforyofthe  IVorld. 

Castle  soap.  n.f.  [I  fuppofe  corrupted  from  Caflile  foap  ]  A 
kind  of  foap.  J  r  J 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  foap-boilcr,  defiring  me  to  write  upon 
the  prefent  duties  on  Lajlle  foap.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  4.88 

Castled,  adj.  [from  caflle.]  Furnilhed  with  caftles. 

The  horfes  neighing  by  the  wind  is  blown, 

And  cajlled  elephants  o’erlook  the  town.  Drydens  Aurengz. 
Castleward.  n.f.  [from  cafile  and  ivard.] 

An  impofition  laid  upon  fuch  of  the  king’s  fubjeds,  as  dwell 
witmn  a  certain  compafs  of  any  caftle,  toward  the  maintenance 
of  luch  as  watch  and  ward  the  caftle.  Covuel. 

Ca  stlpkg.  n.f.  [from  caf.]  An  abortive. 

We  fhould  rather  rely  upon  the  urine  of  a  caf  ling’s  bladder, 
a  refolution  of  crabs  eyes,  or  a  fecond  diftillation  of  urine,  as 
Helmont  hath  commended.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Ca  stor,  Chester,  are  derived  from  the  Sax.  cearsen,  a  city 
town,  or  caftle  ;  and  that  from  the  Latin  caf  rum ;  the  Saxons 
chilling  to  fix  in  fuch  places  of  ftrength  and  figure,  as  the  Ro- 
mans  had  before  built  or  fortified.  Gibfon’s  Camden.  , 

Ca'stor.  n.f.  [caf or,  Lat.] 

1.  A  beaver.  See  Beaver. 

2.  A  fine  hat  made  of  the  furr  of  a  beaver. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX.  [In  meteorology.]  A  firy  meteor, 

which,  at  fea,  appears  fometimes  flicking  to  a  part  of  thefhip 
in  form  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  or  four  balls.  When  one 
is  feen  alone,  it  is  more  properly  called  Helena,  which  portends 
the  fevereft  part  of  the  ftorm  to  be  yet  behind ;  two  are  deno¬ 
minated  Caf  or  and  Pollux,  and  fometimes  Tvndarides,  which 
portend  a  ceflation  of  the  ftorm.  '  Chamber  r 

CASTO'REUM.  n.f.  [from  caf  or.  In  pharmacy.]  A  liquTd 
matter  inclofed  in  bags  or  purfes,  near  the  anus  of  the  caftor, 
falfely  taken  for  his  tefticles.  Thefe  bags  are  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  goofe’s  egg,  and  found  indifferently  in  males  and  females ; 
when  taken  off,  the  matter  dries  and  condenfes,  fo  as  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  powder,  which  is  oily,  of  a  fharp  bitter  tafte,  and  a 
ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  ufed  to  fortify  the  head  and  ner¬ 
vous  parts.  Chambers. 

Castrameta  tion.  n.f.  [from  caframetor,  Lat.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  encamping. 

To  CA'S  TRAT.  E.  v.  a.  [cafro,  Lat.] 

I .  I  o  geld. 

I  o  take  away  the  obfccne  parts  of  a  writing. 

Castra  tion.  n.f.  [from  caf  rate.]  The  act  of  geldino-. 

1  he  largeft  needle  fhould  be  ufed,  in  taking  up  the  fperma- 
tick  veffels  in  caf  ration.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

Ca  steril,  1  r  A  1  •  1  r  . 

Ca'strei.  A  kind  of  hawk. 

adj.  [mflrenfu,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  camp.  D. 
CASUAL,  adj.  [cajuel,  Fr.  from  cafus,  Lat. J  Accidental}  arif- 
ing from  chance ;  depending  upon  chance;  not  certain. 

I  he  revenue  of  Ireland,  both  certain  and  cafual,  did  not 
rife  unto  ten  thoufand  pounds.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

1  hat  which  feemeth  moft  cafual  and  fubjeCt  to  fortune,  is 
yet  difpofed  by  the  ordinance  of  God.  Raleigh’s  Hifory. 
Whether  found,  where  cafual  fire 
Had  wafted  woods,  on  mountain,  or  in  vale 
Down  to  the  veins  of  earth.  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  xi.  /.  566, 
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•  ^1C  c°mm>fi!oners  entertained  themfelves  by  the  fire-fid 
in  general  and  cafual  difeourfes.  .  Clarendon,  b.  viii: 

°,  i°  oljr  1  nrities  have  been  found  out  by  cafual  emergen  - 
y,  an  iave  een  the  works  of  time  and  chance,  rather  than  of 
philofophy.  GlanviiU'sSc<}f,s,c.ll. 

ie  expences  of  fo  me  of  them  always  exceed  their  certain 
annua1  income ;  but  feldom  their  cafual  fupplies.  I  call  them 
cajual,  in  compliance  with  the  common  form.  Xtterbur 1 

Cfi^nALLf  / y.  [/r°m  Cafual]  Accidentally }  without  de- 
ngn,  or  let  purpofe. 

Go,  bid  my  woman 

Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  cafually 

Hath  left  mine  arm.  Slab/f.  CpnUhr 

Wool  new /horn,  laid  cafually  upon  a  veflel  of  verjuice,  had 

runk  up  the  verjuice,  though  the  veflel  was  without  any  flaw. 

T  _  Bacon’s  Natural  Hif.  N°  79,, 

0ldd  have  acquainted  my  judge  with  one  advantage*  and 

w  ic  1  now  cafually  remember.  Dryden’s  Virgil,  Dedication. 

Ca  sualness,  n  f  [from  cafual.]  Accidehtalnefs. 

Casualty,  n.f.  [from  cafual] 

*'  Awvnnti  a  thinS  haPpening  by  chance,  notdefigri. 

hv  nw,  Tfe;  pat.ience,  men  endure  the  ^ffes  that  befail  tlieni 
tic e  cafualty->  than  the  damages  which  they  fuftairt  by  injuf- 

That  OHavius  Ctefar  fhould  fhift  his  camp  that  ‘nfghtffe 
appened  to  be  took  by  the  enemy,  was  a  mere  cafualty  ;  yet 
it  preferved  a  perfon,  who  lived  to  eftablifh  a  total  alteration  of 
government  in  the  imperial  city  of  the  world.  South. 

2.  Uiance  that  produces  unnatur&l  death. 

Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall, 

Ev’n  in  the  force  and  road  of  cafualty. 

t  .  .  Sbakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice-. 

it  is  obferved  in  particular  nations,  that,  within  the  (pace  of 
two  or  three  hundred  years,  notwithftanding  all  cafualties,  the 
number  of  men  doubles.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

We  nnd  one  cafualty  in  our  bills*  of  which,  though  there  be 
daily  talk,  there  is  little  effeeft.  Gr aunt’s  Bills  of  Mortality. 

S^fS T.'  n'f\  r caffJ*e,  Fr.  from  cafus,  Lat]  One  that  ftudies 
and  fettles  cafes  of  confcience. 

.  \hejudSment  of  any  cafuif,  or  learned  divine,  concerning 
the  ftate  of  a  man’s  foul,  is  not  fufficient  to  give  him  confU 
ucnce*  South 

You  can  fcarce  fee  a  bench  of  porters  without  two  or  thre* 
eajufs  in  it,  that  will  fettle  you  the  rights  of  princes. 

TiTi  n  „  j  .,  ,  Addifon.  Freeholder ,N°  5  i. 

Who  mail  decide,  when  doctors  difagree. 

And  foundeft  cafuif  s  doubt,  like  you  and  me  ?  P0pe 

Casui  stical.  adj.  [from  cafuif.]  Relating  to  cafes  of  con- 
lcience}  containing  the  do^rine  relating  to  cafes 

What  arguments  they  have  to  beguile  poor,' fimple,  unftable 
fouls  with,  I  know  not ;  but  furely  the  praaical,  uMflicaL 

ml  S  i^ST1’ viul  part  of  their  ^ 

CdX„TeR„f  c^o[ftnfd(f :]  The  rden“  °f  2  Cafui(!  ^ 
Conceftion  would  not  pafs  for  good  cafmftry  in  thefe  ages' 

Morality,  by  herfalfe  guardians  irff  ^ 

Chlcane  ;n  fur^  and  cafuif  ry  in  lawn.  Pope’s  Dunciad. 

UA  I  •  n.f.  [katz.  Teuton,  chat,  Fr.]  A  domeftick  animal  that 
catches  mice,  commonly  reckoned  by  naturaiifts  the  loweft  or¬ 
der  of  the  leonine  fpecies. 

’Tvvas  you  incens’d  the  rabble: 

Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 

As  I  can  of  thofe  myfteries,  which  heav’ri 
WilL not  have  earth  to  know.  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus 

1  hrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew’d.  Sbakefp.  Macbeth 
final,  COtA  ,as  flle  beholds  the  light,  draws  the  ball  of  her  eye 

late!  “at  pSurt?mg  ""  ^  ^  <*%  and  I 

Cat.  n.f.  A  fort  of  /hip.  '  Drawi^' 

Cat  in  the  pan.  [imagined  by  fometo  be  rightly  written  Catiian 
correUindfr?m  revolted  governours.  An  unknown 

from  Cattth^^  ^  ^maUy,  that  it  is  corrupted 

There  is  a  cunning  which  we,  in  Englaind,  calf  the  turnirio- 
°  re  cat  in  the  pan-,  which  is,  when  that  which  a  man  fays  to 
another,  he  lays  it  as  if  another  had  Laid  it  to  him.  Bacon. 

at  nine  tajh.  A  whip  with  nine  la/hes,  ufed  for  the  puni/h- 
ment  of  crimes. 

You  dread  reformers  of  an  impious  age,- 
You  awful  cat  0’  nine  tails  to  the  ftage, 

This  once  be  juft,  and  in  our  caufe  engage; 

CAljACmp' cn  r  r  ,Prd°lu\i>f\ub>'!W‘pna,i. 

GAf  lALMRESIS.  n.f.  [xMx?ms,  abufe.]  It  is,  in  rhetorick 

the  abufe  of  a  trope,  when  the  words  are  too  far  wrefted  from 

their  native  fignrfication,  or  when  one  word  is  abufively  put  for 

another,  for  want  of  the  proper  word;  as,  «  voice  beautiful  to 

n  ke  £ar'  ,  Smith’s  Rhetorick 

Catachre 1  stical.  adj.  [from  catachrefis.]  Contrary  to  pro¬ 
per  ufe  j  forced  j  far  fetched.  1  i 
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A  catachreftical  and  far  derived  fimilitude  it  holds  with  men, 
that  is,  in  a  bifurcation.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours. 

Ca'tacl ysm.  n.  f  J  A  deluge;  an  inundation  ; 

ufed  generally  for  the  univerfal  deluge. 

The  opinion  that  held  thefe  cataclyjms  and  empyrofes  univer¬ 
fal,  was  fuch,  as  held,  that  it  put  a  total  confummation  unto 
..  tilings  in  this  lower  world.  Hale  s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Catacombs,  v.  f  [trom  xall  and  xo yfi&i  a  hollow  or  cavity.] 
Subterraneous  cavities  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  of  which  there 
arc  a  great  number  about  three  miles  from  Rome,  iuppofed  to 
be  the  caves  and  cells  where  the  primitive  chriftians  hid  and  a(- 
fembled  themfelvcs,  and  where  they  interred  the  martyrs,  which 
•  are  accordingly  vifited  with  devotion.  But,  anciently,  the  word 
•  catacomb  was" only  underftood  of  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul ;  and  Mr.  Monro,  in  the  Philcfopbical  TranfaRions ,  fup- 
pofes  the  catacombs  to  have  been  originally  the  fepulchres  of  the 
ki-ft  Romans.  Places  like  thefe  might  afford  convenient  re- 
fortments  to  the  primitive  chriftians,  but  could  never  be  built 
by  them.  Chambers. 

Catagma'tick.  adj.  [*«ay^a,  a  fra&ure.]  That  which  has 
the  quality  of  confolidating  the  parts. 

I  put  on  a  catagmatick  emplafter,  and,  by  the  ufe  of  a  laced 
glove,  fcattered  the  pituitous  fwelling,  and  (Lengthened  it. 

IViJeinan  s  Surgery. 

Catale'psis.  n.  f.  A  lighter  fpecies  of  the  apo¬ 
plexy,  or  epilepfy. 

■  There  is  a  difeafe  called  a  catalepfts ,  wherein  the  patient  is. 
fuddenly  feized  without  fenfe  or  motion,  and  remains  in  the 
fame  pofture  in  which  the  difeafe  feizeth  him.  .  Arbuthnot. 
Ca'talogue.  n.  f.  [xdlccho 7<sk]  An  enumeration  of  particu¬ 
lars  ;  a  lift  i  a  regifter  of  things  one  by  one. 

In  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men, 

As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mungrels,  fpaniels,  cilrs, 
Showghes,  water  rugs,  and  demy  wolves,  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Make  a  catalogue  of  all  the  profperous  facrilegious  perfons, 
and  I  believe  they  will  be  repeated  much  fooner  than  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  .  .  c  STouth- 

I  was  in  the  library  of  manuferipts  belonging  to  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,  of  which  there  is  a  printed  catalogue  ;  I  looked  into  the 
Virpil  which  difputes  its  antiquity  with  that  of  the  Vatican. 

Addi fan’s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

The  bright  Tygete,  and  the  fhining  Bears, 

With  all  the  failors  catalogue  of  ftars.  Addiforis  Ovid. 

Catamo'untain.  n.f  [from  cat  and  mountain.']  A  fierce  ani¬ 
mal,  refembling  a  cat.  ,  r 

The  black  prince  of  Monomotapa,  by  whole  iide  were  leen 
the  glaring  catamountain ,  and  the  quill-darting  porcupine. 

Arbuthnot  and  Popes  Mart.  Scriblerus. 
Ca'taphract.  n.  f.  [i cataphraRa ,  Lat.j  A  horfeman  in  com¬ 
plete  armour. 

On  each  fide  went  armed  guards. 

Both  horfe  and  foot  before  him  and  behind, 

Archers  and  (lingers,  cataphraRs  and  fpears.  Milt.  Agonift. 
Ca'tapl asm.  n.f  [xdidrraa.o-p.u.]  A  poultice 3  a  foft  and  moift 
application. 

I  bought  an  unCtion  of  a  mountebank. 

So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 

Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplafm  fo  rare, 

Collected  from  all  fimples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  lave.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Warm  cataplafms  difeufs,  but  Raiding  hot  may  confirm  the 
tumour  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Ca'tapult.  n.f.  [catapult a,  Lat.]  An  engine  ufed  anciently 
to  throw  ftones. 

The  balifta  violently  (hot  great  ftones  and  quarrels,  as  alio 
the  catapults.  Camderis  Remains. 

Ca'taract.  n.f.  A  fall  of  water  from  on  high ; 

a  (hoot  of  water  ;  a  cafcade. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks ;  rage,  blow  1 
You  cataraRs  and  hurricanes,  fpout, 

Till  you  have  drench’d  our  fteeples,  drown’d  the  cocks. 

Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

What  if  all  j 

Her  (lores  were  open’d,  and  this  firmament 
Of  hell  (hould  fpout  her  cataraRs  of  fire  ? 

Impendent  horrours  !  Milton’s  Par.  Loft,  b.  ii.  /.  170. 

No  fooner  he,  with  them  of  man  and  bead 
Selea  for  life,  (hall  in  the  ark  be  lodg’d. 

And  (helter’d  round  ;  but  all  the  cataraRs 

Of  heav’n  fet  open,  on  the  earth  (hall  pour 

Rain,  day  and  night.  Milton’s  Par.  Loft,  b.  xi.  /.  824. 

Torrents  and  loud  impetuous  cataraRs , 

’Through  roads  abrupt,  and  rude  unfalhton  d  trails, 

Run  down  the  lofty  mountain’s  channel  d  (ides, 

And  to  the  vale  convey  their  foaming  tides.  Blackmore . 

Ca'taract.  [In  medicine.]  A  fuffufion  of  the  eye,  when  little 
clouds,  motes,  and  flics,  feem  to  float  about  in  the  air  ,  when 
« confirmed,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  either  wholly,  or  in  part, 
covered,  and  (hut  up  with  a  little  thin  fkin,  fothat  the  light  has 
no  admittance.  <  Quincy. 

Saladinc  hath  a  yellow  milk,  which  hath  likewife  much  acri- 
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mony  ;  for  it  cleanfeth  the  eyes 1  it  is  good  alio  for  cataraoL. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hiftory ,  N°  639. 
CATA'RRH.  n.f  [xllaftlu,  defiuo.J  A  defluxion  of  a  (harp  fe- 
rum  from  the  glands  about  the  head  and  throat,  generally  occa- 
fioned  by  a  diminution  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  or  cold, 
wherein  what  (liould  pafs  by  the  skin,  ouze9  out  upon  thofe 
glands,  and  occafions  irritations.  The  caufcs  are,  whatfoever 
occafions  too  great  a  quantity  of  ferum  in  the  body  ;  whatfo¬ 
ever  hinders  the  difeharge  by  urine,  and  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Quincy. 

All  fev’rous  kinds, 

Convulfions,  epilepfies,  fierce  catarrhs.  P ar .  Loft ,  b.  xu 

Neither  was  the  body  then  fubject  to  die  by  piecemeal,  and 
languifti  under  coughs,  catarrhs ,  or  confumptions.  South. 

Cata'rrhal.  }adj.  [from  catarrh.]  Relating  to  a  catarrh  ; 
Cata'rrhous.  ^  proceeding  from  a  catarrh. 

The  catarrhal  fever  requires  evacuations.  Flayer. 

Old  age  attended  with  a  glutinous,  cold,  catarrhous ,  leuco- 
phlegmatick  conftitution.  ».  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Catastrophe,  n.f  [xcHa.a\otpi.] 

1.  The  change  or  revolution,  which  produces  the  conclufion  or 
final  event  of  a  dramatick  piece. 

Pat ! — He  comes  like  the  cataftrophe  of  the  old  comedy. 

Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

That  philofopher  declares  for  tragedies,  whofe  cataftrephes 
are  unhappy,  with  relation  to  the  principal  characters.  Dennis. 

2.  A  final  event;  a  conclufion  generally  unhappy. 

Here  was  a  mighty  revolution,  the  moft  horrible  and  porten- 
tuous  cataftrophe  that  nature  ever  yet  faw ;  an  elegant  and  ha¬ 
bitable  earth  quite  (hattered.  Woodward  s  Nat.  Hift. 

Ca'tcal.  n.f.  [from  cat  and  call.]  A  fqueaking  inftrument, 
ufed  in  the  playhoufe  to  condemn  plays. 

A  young  lady,  at  the  theatre,  conceived  a  paflion  for  a  noto¬ 
rious  rake  that  headed  a  party  of  catcals.  SpcRator,  N°  602. 
Three  catcals  be  the  bribe 

Of  him,  whofe  chatt’rinsr  (hames  the  monkey  tribe.  Pope. 
To  CATCH,  v.  a.  preter.  I  catched,  or  caught ;  I  have  catched 
or  caught.  [ ketfen ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  lay  hold  on  with  the  hand  ;  intimating  the  fuddennefs  Oi 
the  aClion. 

And  when  he  arofe  againft  me,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard, 
and  fmote  him,  and  (lew  him.  1  Sam.  xvii.  35. 

2.  To  ftop  any  thing  flying ;  to  receive  any  thing  in  the  paftage. 

Others,  to  catch  the  breeze  of  breathing  air, 

T o  Tufculum  or  Algido  repair  ; 

Or  in  moift  Tivoli’s  retirement  find 

A  cooling  (hade.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

3.  To  feize  any  thing  by  purfuit. 

I  faw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly,  and,  when  be  caught 

it,  he  let  it  go  again  ;  and  after  it  again  ;  and  over  and  over  he 
comes,  and  up  again  ;  and  caught  it  again.  Shakefp.  Coriolan. 

4.  To  ftop  any  thing. 

A  (hepherd  diverted  himfelf  with  tofling  up  eggs,  and  catch- 
ing  them  again.  SpeRator ,  N°  16c. 

5.  To  enfnare;  to  intangle  in  a  (nare  ;  to  hold  in  a  trap. 

And  they  fent  unto  him  certain  of  the  Pharifees  and  of  the 

Plerodians,  to  catch  him  in  his  words.  Mar.  xii.  1 3* 

Thefe  artificial  methods  of  reafoning  are  more  adapted  to 
catch  and  entangle  the  mind,  than  to  inftruCl  and  inform  the 
underftanding.  Locke. 

6.  To  receive  fuddenly. 

The  curling  fmoke  mounts  heavy  from  the  fires, 

At  length  it  catches  flame,  and  in  a  blaze  expires.  Drydcn. 

But  flopp’d  for  fear,  thus  violently  driv’n. 

The  fparks  (hould  catch  his  axletree  of  heav’n.  Drydcn. 

7.  To  fallen  fuddenly  upon  ;  to  feize. 

The  mule  went  under  the  thick  boughs  of  a  great  oak,  and 

his  head  caught  hold  of  the  oak.  2  Sam.  xviii.  19^ 

Would  they,  like  Benhadad’s  embafladours,  catch  hold  ot 
every  amicable  expreffion  ?  Decay  of  Piety. 

8.  To  feize  unexpectedly. 

To  catch  fomething  out  of  his  mouth,  that  they  might  ac- 
cufe  him.  Luke,  xi.  54* 

9.  To  feize  eagerly. 

They  have  caught  up  every  thing  greedily,  with  that  buiy 
minute  curiofity,  and  unfatisfaCtory  inquifitivenefs,  which  Se¬ 
neca  calls  the  difeafe  of  the  Greeks.  EJfay  on  Homer. 

10.  To  pleafe  ;  to  feize  the  affections  ;  to  charm. 

For  I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade, 

The  fool  of  love,  unpraCtis’d  to  perfuade, 

And  wanting  the  foothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair, 

But,  caught  myfelf,  lie  (truggling  in  the  fnare,  Drydcn. 

I’ve  perus’d  her  well ; 

Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  fo  mingled, 

That  they  have  caught  the  king.  Shakefp.  Henry  v  III. 

11.  To  receive  any  contagion  or  difeafe. 

I  cannot  name  the  difeafe,  and  it  is  caught 

Of  you  that  yet  are  well.  Shakefp.  Winters  Tale. 

Thofe  mcafles, 

Which  we  difdain  (liould  tetter  us,  yet  feek 
The  very  way  to  catch  them.  Shakefp.  Con  Vanns. 
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It  wearies  me ;  you  lay 

it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  fofeeft  of  our  Britifh  ladies  expole  their  necks  and  arms 
to  the  open  air,  which  the  men  could  not  do,  without  catching 
cold,  for  want  of  being  accuftomed  to  it.  Addifon .  Guardian. 

Or  call  the  winds  through  long  arcades  to  roar, 

Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door.  Pope. 

12.  To  catch  at.  To  endeavour  fuddenly  to  lay  hold  on. 

Saucy  litftors 

Will  catch  at  us  like  {trumpets,  and  feald  rhimers 

Ballad  us  out  of  tune.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Make  them  catch  at  all  opportunities  of  fubverting  the  ftate. 

Addifon' s  State  of  the  War. 

To  Catch,  v.  n.  To  be  contagious  ;  to  fpread  infe&ion. 

’Tis  time  to  give  them  phyfick,  their  difeafes 
Are  grown  fo  catching.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Sicknefs  is  catching ;  oh,  were  favour  fo  ! 

Your’s  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go.  Shakefp. 

Confidering  it  with  all  its  malignity  and  catching  nature,  it 
may  be  enumerated  with  the  worft  of  epidemicks.  Harvey. 
When  the  yellow  hair  in  flame  fhould  fall. 

The  catching  fire  might  burn  the  golden  cawl.  Dryden. 

The  palace  ofDeiphobus  afeends 
In  fmoaky  flames,  and  catches  on  his  friends.  Dryden. 

Docs  the  fedition  catch  from  man  to  man, 

And  run  among  the  ranks  ?  Addifon' s  Cato. 

Catch,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

J.  Seizure  ;  the  add  of  feizing  any  thing  that  flies,  or  hides. 

And  furely  taught  by  his  open  eye, 

His  eye,  that  ev’n  did  mark  her  trodden  grafs. 

That  fhe  would  fain  the  catch  of  Strephon  fly.  Sidney. 

2.  The  add  of  taking  quickly  from  another. 

Several  quires,  placed  one  over  againfd  another,  and  taking 
the  voice  by  catches  anthem-wife,  give  great  pleafure.  Bacon. 

3.  A  fong  fung  in  fucceflion,  where  one  catches  it  from  another. 

This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch ,  plaid  by  the  piddure  of  nobody. 

Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

Far  be  from  thence  the  glutton  parafite. 

Singing  his  drunken  catches  all  the  night.  Dryden ,  jun. 

The  meat  was  ferv’d,  the  bowls  were  crown’d, 

Catches  were  fung,  and  healths  went  round.  Prior. 

4.  Watch  j  thepofdureof  feizing. 

Both  of  them  lay  upon  the  catch  for  a  great  addion ;  it  is  no 
wonder  therefore,  that  they  were  often  engaged  on  one  fubjedd. 

Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

5.  An  advantage  taken  ;  hold  laid  on. 

All  which  notions  are  but  ignorant  catches  of  a  few  things, 
which  are  mofd  obvious  to  men’s  obfervations.  Bacon. 

The  motion  is  but  a  catch  of  the  wit  upon  a  few  infdances  ; 
as  the  manner  is  in  the  philofophy  received.  Bacon. 

Fate  of  empires,  and  the  fall  of  kings. 

Should  turn  on  flying  hours,  and  catch  of  moments.  Dryden. 

6.  The  thing  caught ;  profit ;  advantage.  / 

Heddor  fhall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of 
your  brains ;  he  were  as  good  crack  a  fully  nut  with  no  kernel. 

Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Creffda. 

7.  A  fnatch  ;  a  fhort  interval  of  addion. 

It  has  been  writ  by  catches,  with  many  intervals.  Locke. 

8.  A  taint ;  a  flight  contagion. 

We  retain  a  catch  of  thofe  pretty  {dories,  and  our  awakened 
imagination  fmiles  in  the  recolleddion.  Glanville's  Scepfis,  c.  3. 

9.  Any  thing  that  catches  and  holds,  as  a  hook. 

10.  A  fmail  fwift  failing  {hip. 

CaYcher.  n.f.  [from  catch.] 

1.  He  that  catches. 

2.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  caught. 

Scallops  will  move  fo  ftrongly,  as  oftentimes  to  leap  out  of 
the  catcher  wherein  they  are  caught.  Grew' s  Mufeurn. 

CaYchfly.  n.f.  [from  catch  and  fy.]  A  plant ;  a  fpecies  of 
campion ;  which  fee. 

CaYchpoll.  n.f.  [from  catch  and  poll.]  A  ferjeant;  a  bum- 
bailiff. 

Though  now  it  be  ufed  as  a  word  of  contempt,  yet,  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  it  feems  to  have  been  ufed  without  reproach,  for 
fuch  as  we  now  call  ferjeants  of  the  mace,  or  any  other  that 
ufes  to  arreft  men  upon  any  caufe.  Cowel. 

They  call  all  temporal  bufineffes  underfheriffries,  as  if  they 
were  but  matters  for  underfherifFs  and  catchpolls  ;  though  many 
times  thofe  underfheriffries  do  more  good  than  their  high  fpe- 
culations.  Bacon  s  EJfays. 

Another  monfter. 

Sullen  of  afpedd,  by  the  vulgar  call’d 
A  catchpoll,  whofe  polluted  hands  the  gods, 

With  force  incredible  and  magick  charms, 

Erft  have  endu’d,  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill  fated  fhoulder  lay 
Of  debtor.  Philips. 

CaYchword.  n.f.  [from  catch  and  word.  With  printers.] 
The  word  at  the  corner  of  the  page  under  the  laid  line,  which 
is  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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CatecheYical.  adj.  [from  xdh%C.]  ConAfting of queftiohl 
and  anfwers. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing;  he 
would  ask  his  adverfary  queftion  upon  queftion,  till  he  con-* 
vinced  him  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  his  opinions  were 
wrong.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  238. 

CatechkYically.  adv.  [from  catechetical.]  In  the  way  of 
queftion  and  anfwer. 

To  CA'TECHISE.  v.  a.  [**%XC.] 

j.  To  inftrudd  by  afleing  queftions,  and  correfding  the  anfwers. 

I  will  catechife  the  world  for  him  ;  that  is,  make  queftions, 
and  bid  them  anfwer.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Had  thofe  three  thoufand  fouls  been  catechifed  by  our  mo* 
dern  cafuifts,  we  had  feen  a  wide  difference.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  queftion;  to  interrogate;  to  examine ;  to  try  by  inter¬ 
rogatories. 

Why  then  I  fuck  my  teeth,  and  catechife 

My  piked  man  of  countries.  Shakefp.  King  John, 

There  flies  about  a  ftrange  report. 

Of  fome  exprefs  arriv’d  at  court ; 

I’m  flopp’d  by  all  the  fools  I  meet. 

And  catechis'd  in  ev’ry  ftreet.  Swift. 

CaYechiser.  n.  f  [from  to  catechife.]  One  who  catechizes. 

CaYe  chism.  n.J.  [from  xctlnXfa-]  A  form  of  inftrudtion  by 
means  of  queftions  and  anfwers,  concerning  religion. 

Ways  of  teaching  there  have  been  fundry  always  ufual  in 
God’s  church;  for  the  firft  introduction  of  youth  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  the  Jews  even  till  this  day  have  their  catechifms. 

Plooker ,  b.v.  §  19. 

He  had  no  catechifm  but  the  creation,  needed  no  ftudy  but  re¬ 
flection,  and  read  no  book  but  the  volume  of  the  world.  South. 

CaYechist.  n.f.  [xoY^rY]  One  whofe  charge  is  to  inftruCt 
by  queftions,  or  to  queftion  the  uninftruCted  concerning  reli¬ 
gion. 

None  of  years  and  knowledge  was  admitted,  who  had  not 
been  inftruCted  by  the  catechi/t  in  this  foundation,  which  the 
catechif  received  from  the  bifhop.  Ham?nond’s  Fundamentals. 

Catechu'men.  n.f.  [xdlvx^p^.]  One  who  is  yet  in  the  firft: 
rudiments  of  chriftianity ;  the  loweft  order  of  chriftians  in  the 
primitive  church. 

The  prayers  of  the  church  did  not  begin  in  St.  Auftin’s 
time,  till  the  catechumens  were  difmifled.  Stillingfeet. 

Catechume'nical.  adj.  [from  catechumen.]  Belonging  to  the 
catechumens.  Didi. 

Catego'rical.  adj.  [from  category.]  Abfolute ;  adequate; 
pofltive  ;  equal  to  the  thing  to  be  exprefled. 

The  king’s  commillioners  defired  to  know  whether  the  par¬ 
liament’s  commiffioners  did  believe,  that  biftiops  were  unlaw¬ 
ful  ?  To  which  they  could  never  obtain  a  categorical  anfwer. 

Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

A  Angle  propofttion,  which  is  alfo  categorical,  may  be  divided 
again  into  Ample  and  complex.  Watts's  Logick. 

CategoYic all y.  adv.  [ from  categorical.]  PoAtively;  ex- 
prefsly. 

I  dare  affirm,  and  that  categorically,  in  all  parts  where-ever 
trade  is  great,  and  continues  fo,  that  trade  muft  be  nationally 
profttable.  Child's  Difourfe  of  Trade. 

CATEGORY,  n.f  [y.oclrtyojtoi.]  A  clafs ;  a  rank ;  an  order  of 
ideas ;  a  predicament. 

The  abfolute  inftnitude,  in  a  manner,  quite  changes  the  na¬ 
ture  of  beings,  and  exalts  them  into  a  different  category.  Cheyne. 

Catena'rian.  adj.  [from  catena,  Lat.]  Relating  to  a  chain  ; 
refembling  a  chain. 

In  geometry,  the  catenarian  curve  is  formed  by  a  rope  or  chain 
hanging  freely  between  two  points  of  fufpenAon.  Harris. 

The  back  is  bent  after  the  manner  of  the  catenarian  curve, 
by  which  it  obtains  that  curvature  that  is  fafeft  for  the  included 
marrow.  Cheyne' s  Philofophical  Principles. 

To  C  ATTN  ATE.  v.  a.  [from  catena,  Lat.]  To  chain.  Didi. 

CatenaYion.  n.f.  [from  catena,  Lat.]  Link;  regular  con¬ 
nexion. 

Which  catenation ,  or  conferving  union,  whenever  his  plea¬ 
fure  fhall  divide,  let  go,  or  feparate,  they  fhall  Adi  from  their 
exiftence.  Broiun's  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  CaYer.  v.  n.  [from  cates.]  To  provide  food ;  to  buy  in 
vidluals. 

He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 

Yea  providently  caters  for  the  fparrow, 

Be  comfort  to  my  age.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

CaYer.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Provider;  collector  of  provi- 
Aons,  or  victuals. 

The  oyfters  dredged  in  this  Lyner,  And  a  welcomer  accep¬ 
tance,  where  the  tafte  is  cater  for  the  ftomach,  than  thofe  of  the 
Tamar.  Carcw's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

CaYer.  n.f.  [quatre,  Fr.]  The  four  of  cards  and  dice. 

CaYer-cousin.  n.  f.  A  corruption  of  quatre-coufin,  from  the 
ridiculoufnefs  of  calling  coufin  or  relation  to  fo  remote  a  de¬ 
gree. 

His  mafter  and  he,  faving  your  worfhip’s  reverence,  are  fcarce 
cater-coufns.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Poetry  and  reafon,  how  comethefe  to  be  cater-coufns  ? 

Ryrner's  Tragedies  of  the  laf  Age. 
4  CaYerer. 
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Ca'terer.  n.f.  [from  ftrftfr.]  One  employed  to  feledl  and  buy 
in  provifions  for  the  family  ;  the  providore  or  purveyor. 

Let  no  feent  offeniive  the  chamber  infeft  ; 

Let  fancy,  not  coff,  prepare  all  our  difhes  ; 

Let  the  caterer  mind  the  tafte  of  each  gueft. 

And  the  cook  in  his  drefling  comply  with  their  wifhes. 

Ben.  Johnfon  s  Tavern  Academy. 
He  made  the  greedy  ravens  to  be  Elias’s  caterers ,  and  bring 
him  food.  King  Charles. 

Seldom  (hall  one  fee  in  cities  or  courts  that  athletick  vigour, 
which  is  feen  in  poor  houfes,  where  nature  is  their  cook,  and 
neceility  their  caterer.  South. 

Ca'teress.  n.  f.  [from  cater.]  A  woman  employed  to  cater, 
or  provide  victuals. 

Impoftor!  do  not  charge  innocent  nature, 

As  if  fhe  would  her  children  fhould  be  riotous 
With  her  abundance  ?  fhe,  good  caterefs. 

Means  her  provifion  only  to  the  good.  Milton. 

Caterpillar,  n.  f.  [This  word  Skinner  and  Minjhetv  are  in¬ 
clined  to  derive  from  ehatte  pelufe,  a  weafel ;  itfeems  eafily  de- 
ducible  from  cates ,  food,  and  piller ,  Fr.  to  rob  ;  the  animal  that 
eats  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth.]  A  worm  which,  when  it  gets 
wings,  is  fuftained  by  leaves  and  fruits. 

The  caterpillar  breedeth  of  dew  and  leaves ;  for  we  fee  in¬ 
finite  caterpillars  breed  upon  trees  and  hedges,  by  which  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  or  hedges  are  confumed.  '  Bacon. 

Aufter  is  drawn  with  a  pot  pouring  forth  water,  with  which 
defeend  grafshoppers,  caterpillars ,  and  creatures  bred  by  moif- 
ture.  .  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Caterpillar,  n.f.  \_forpi  aides,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 
It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  out  of  whofe  empalement 
rifes  the  pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  ajointed  pod,  con¬ 
voluted  like  a  fnail  or  caterpillar.  Miller. 

To  Caterwa'ul.  v.  n.  [from  cat.] 

3.  To  make  a  noife  as  cats  in  rutting  time. 

2.  To  make  any  offenfive  or  odious  noife. 

What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here  ?  If  my  lady  has  not 
called  up  her  fleward  Malvolio,  and  bid  him  turn  you  out  of 
doors,  never  truft  me.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Was  no  difpute  between 

The  caterwauling  bretheren  ?  Hudihras ,  p.  i.  c.  iii. 

CATES,  n.  f.  [of  uncertain  etymology ;  Skinner  imagines  it  may 
be  corrupted  from  delicate ;  which  is  not  likely,  becaufe  Junius 
obferves,  that  the  Dutch  have  hater  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  our 
cater.  It  has  nofngular.]  Viands;  food;  difhofmeat;  ge¬ 
nerally  employed  to  fignify  nice  and  luxurious  food. 

The  fair  acceptance.  Sir,  creates 
The  entertainment  per  feci,  not  the  cates.  Ben  Johnfon. 

O  wafteful  riot,  never  well  content 
With  low  priz’d  fare  ;  hunger  ambitious 
Of  cates  by  land  and  fea  far  fetcht  and  fent.  Raleigh. 

Alas,  how  Ample  to  thefe  cates , 

Was  that  crude  apple,  that  diverted  Eve!  Par.  Lofl,  b.  ii. 

They  by  th’  alluring  odour  drawn,  in  hafte 
Fly  to  the  dulcet  catesy  and  crouding  fip 
Their  palatable  bane.  Philips. 

With  coftly  cates  fhe  fiain’d  her  frugal  board. 

Then  with  ill-gotten  wealth  fhe  bought  a  lord.  Arluthnot. 

CaTfish.  n.f.  The  name  of  a  fiea-fifh  in  the  Weft  Indies;  fo 
called  from  its  round  head  and  large  glaring  eyes,  by  which 
they  are  difeovered  in  hollow  rocks.  Philips's  World  of  Words. 

Ca'tharpings.  n.f.  Small  ropes  in  a  fliip,  running  in  little 
blocks  from  one  fide  of  the  fhrouds  to  the  other,  near  the 
deck  ;  they  belong  only  to  the  main  fhrouds  ;  and  their  ufe  is 
to  force  the  fhrouds  tight,  for  the  eafe  and  fafety  of  the  mails, 
when  the  fliip  rolls.  Harris. 

Catha'rtical.  }  adj.  [  Purging  medicines.  The 

CathaLtick.  )  vermicular  or  periflaltick  motion  of  the  guts 
continually  helps  on  their  contents,  from  the  pylorus  to  the 
.redtum  ;  and  every  irritation  either  quickens  that  motion  in  its 
natural  order,  or  occafions  fome  little  inverfions  in  it.  In  both, 
what  but  flightly  adheres  to  the  coats,  will  be  loofened,  and 
they  will  be  more  agitated,  and  thus  rendered  more  fluid.  By 
this  only  it  ismanifefl,  how  a  cathartic  haftens  and  increafes  the 
difeharges  by  flool ;  but  where  the  force  of  the  ftimulus  is 
great,  all  the  appendages  of  the  bowels,  and  all  the  vifeera  in 
the  abdomen,  will  be  twitched  ;  by  which  a  great  deal  will  be 
drained  back  into  the  inteftines,  and  made  a  part  of  what  they 
difeharge.  _  fjuincy. 

Quickfilver  precipitated  either  with  gold,  or  without  addi¬ 
tion,  into  a  powder,  is  wont  to  be  ftrongly  enough  cathartical , 
though  the  chyniifts  have  not  yet  proved,  that  either  gold  or 
mercury  hath  any  fait  at  all,  much  lefs  any  that  is  purgative. 

Boyle's  Sceptical  Ghymifry. 
Luftrations  and  catharticks  of  the  mind  were  fought  for,  and 
all  endeavour  ufed  to  calm  and  regulate  the  fury  of  the  paf- 
lions.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  piercing  caufticks  ply  their  fpiteful  pow’r, 

Emeticks  ranch,  and  keen  catharticks  fcour.  Garth. 

Plato  has  called  mathematical  demonflrations  the  catharticks 
or  purgatives  of  the  foul.  Adclifn.  Spell  at  or,  N°  507. 

Catha'rtic ALNESS,  n  f.  [.from  cathartical.]  Purging  quality. 
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Ca'thead.  n.f.  A  kind  of  foffil. 

Thefe  nodules,  with  leaves  in  them,  called  catheads ,  feem  to 
confift  of  a  fort  of  iron  flone,  not  unlike  that  which  is  found 
in  the  rocks  near  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  where  they  call 
them  catfcaups.  Woodward  on  Foffls. 

Ca'thead.  n.  f  [In  a  fliip.]  A  piece  of  timber  with  twofhi- 
vers  at  one  end,  having  a  rope  and  a  block,  to  which  is  [alien¬ 
ed  a  great  iron  hook,  to  trice  up  the  anchor  from  the  hawfe  to 
the  top  of  the  forecaftle.  Sea  Ditl . 

Cathe'dral.  adj.  [from  cathedra,  Lat.  a  chair  of  authority  ; 
an  epifcopal  fee.] 

1.  Epifcopal;  containing  the  fee  of  a  bifhop. 

A  cathedral  church  is  that  wherein  there  are  two  or  more 
perfons,  with  a  bifhop  at  the  head  of  them,  that  do  make  as  it 
were  one  body  politick.  Aylijfc' s  Parergon. 

Methought  I  fat  in  feat  of  majeflv. 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  Weftminfler,  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

2.  Belonging  to  an  epifcopal  church. 

His  conflant  and  regular  aflifling  at  the  cathedral  fervice  was 
never  interrupted  by  the  fharpnefs  of  weather.  Locke. 

3.  In  low  phrafe,  antique  ;  venerable  ;  old.  This  feems  to  be 
the  meaning  in  the  following  lines. 

Here  aged  trees  cathedral  walks  compofe. 

And  mount  the  hill  in  venerable  rows ; 

There  the  green  infants  in  their  beds  are  laid.  Pope. 

Cathe'dral.  71.  f.  The  head  church  of  a  diocefe. 

There  is  nothing  in  Leghorn  fo  extraordinary  as  th  zcathedraly 
which  a  man  may  view  with  pleafure,  after  he  has  feen  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s.  Addifon  on  Italy, 

Ca  therine  pear.  See  Pear. 

For  breaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 

Such  as  are  on  a  Catherine  pear , 

The  fide  that’s  next  the  fun.  Suckling. 

CatheLer.  n.  f.  [fcxSirf. ]  A  hollow  and  fomewhat  crooked  in- 
ffrument,  to  thrufl  into  the  bladder,  to  affift  in- bringing  away 
the  urine,  when  the  paflage  is  flopped  by  a  flone  or  gravel. 

A  large  clyfter,  fuddenly  injedted,  hath  frequently  forced  the 
urine  out  of  the  bladder ;  but  if  it  fail,  a  catheter  rnufl  help 
you.  Wi f  man's  Surgery. 

Ca'tholes.  n.f.  [Inafhip.]  Two  little  holes  aflern  above  the 
gun-room  ports,  to  bring  in  a  cable  or  hawfer  through  them  to 
the  capftain,  when  there  is  occafion  to  heave  the  fhip  aflern. 

Sea  DiJf. 

Catho'licism.  n.f.  [from  catholick.~\  Adherence  to  the  catho- 
lick  church. 

CA'  FHOLICK.  adj.  \_catholique,  Fr.  *a$sA«©-.]  Uni verfal  or  ge¬ 
neral. 

1.  The  church  of  Jefus  Chrifl  is  called  catholick ,  becaufe  it  ex¬ 
tends  throughout  the  world,  and  is  not  limited  by  time. 

2.  Some  truths  are  faid  to  be  catholicity  becaufe  they  are  received 
by  all  the  faithful. 

3.  Catholick  is  often  fet  in  oppofition  to  heretick  or  fedtary,  and 
to  fchifmatick. 

4.  Catholick ,  or  canonical  epiftles,  are  feven  in  number;  that  of 
St.  James,  two  of  St.  Peter,  three  of  St.  John,  and  that  of  St. 
Jude.  They  are  called  catholick ,  becaufe  they  are  diredted  to  all 
the  faithful,  and  not  to  any  particular  church  ;  and  canonical, 
becaufe  they  contain  excellent  rules  of  faith  and  morality. 

Calmet. 

Doubtlefs  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  your  great  and  catholick  endea¬ 
vours  will  promote  the  empire  of  man  over  nature,  and  bring 
plentiful  acceflion  of  glory  to  your  nation.  Glanville's  Scepfs. 

Thofe  fyflems  undertake  to  give  an  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  univerfe,  by  mechanical  hypothefes  of  matter,  moved 
either  uncertainly,  or  according  to  fome  catholick  laws.  Ray. 
CathoLicon.  n.f.  [from  catholick ;  **SoAtxov  i*^.]  An  uni- 
verfal  medicine. 

Prefervation  againft  that  fin,  is  the  contemplation  of  the  laft 
judgment.  This  is  indeed  a  catholicon  againft  all ;  but  we  find 
it  particularly  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  judging  and  defpifing  our 
brethren.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Ca'ticins.  n.f.  \kattekens,  Dutch.  In  botany.]  An  aflemblage 
of  imperfedt  flowers  hanging  from  trees,  in  manner  of  a 
rope  or  cat’s  tail ;  ferving  as  male  blofloms,  or  flowers  of  the 
trees,  by  which  they  are  produced.  Chambers. 

Ca'tlike.  adj.  [from  cat  and  like  ]  Like  a  cat. 

A  lionefs,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 

Lay  couching  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch. 

Shakej'p.  As  you  like  if. 

Ca'tling.  n.f. 

1.  A  difmembring  knife,  ufed  by  furgeons.  Harris. 

2.  It  feems  to  be  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  for  catgut ;  the  materials  of 
fiddle  firings. 

What  mufick  there  will  be  in  him  after  Hedlor  has  knocked 
out  his  brains,  I  know  not.  But,  I  am  fure,  none;  unlefsthe 
fidler  Apollo  get  his  finews  to  make  catlings  of.  Tr.  and  Crrjf, 

3.  The  down  or  mofs  growing  about  walnut  trees,  refcmbling 

the  hair  of  a  cat.  •  Harris. 

Ca'tmint.  n.f.  [ cataria ,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  nettle  or  betony,  for  the  moft 
part  hoary,  and  of  a  ftrong  feent.  The  flowers  are  coliedled  in¬ 
to  a  thick  fpike  ;  the  creil  of  the  flower  is  broad  and  bifid ; 

and 
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and  the  lip  divided  into  three  fegments.  It  grows  wild,'  and 
is  ufed  in  medicine.  "  Miller . 

CatoVtrical.  adj.  [from  catoptricks .]  Relating  to  catop- 
tricks,  or  vifion  by  reflection. 

A  cat  opt  ri cal  or  dioptrical  heat  is  fuperiour  to  any,  vitrifying 
the  hardeft  fubftances.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Catoptricks.  n.f.  [*<*tW]?o*,  a  looking  glafs.]  That  part  of 
opticks  which  treats  of  vifion  by  reflexion. 

Ca  a  pipe.  n.f.  [from  cat  and  pipe.]  The  fame  with  cat  cal ; 
an  inftrument  that  makes  a  fqueaking  noife. 

Some  fongllers  can  no  more  fing  in  any  chamber  but  their 
own,  than  fome  clerks  can  read  in  any  book  but  their  own  ; 
put  them  out  of  their  load  once,  and  they  are  mere  cat  pipes 
and  dunces.  r>  R a 

Cat’s-eye.  A  ftone.  ^ 

Cat's-eye  is  of  a  glittering  grey,  interchanged  with  a  ftraw  co- 

IVoodward  on  FojJils. 

Cat  s-foot.  n.f  An  herb ;  the  fame  with  alehoof  or  ground- 
ivy  ;  which  fee. 

Cat’s-head.  n.  f  A  kind  of  apple. 

Cat  s-head ,  by  fome  called  the  go-no-further,  is  a  very  large 
apple,  and  a  good  bearer.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

Ca'tsilver.  n.f.  A  kind  of  foflile. 

Catfilver  is  compofed  of  plates  that  are  generally  plain  and 
parallel,  and  that  are  flexible  and  elaftick ;  and  is  of  three  forts, 
the  yellow  or  golden,  the  white  or  filvery,  and  the  black. 

_  ,  IVoodward  on  Fc/Jils. 

Cat's-tai L.  n.f. 

1.  A  long  round  fubftance,  that  grows  in  winter  upon  nut-trees, 
pines,  id’e. 

2.  A  kind  of  reed  which  bears  a  fpike  like  the  tail  of  a  cat. 

r  _  Phillips’s  TVorld  of  Words. 

Ca  tsup.  n.f.  A  kind  of  pickle,  made  from  mufhrooms. 

And,  for  our  home-bred  Britilh  cheer, 

Botar0o,  catfup,  andcavier.  Swift. 

Ca  ttle.  n.f.  [a  word  of  very  common  ufe,  but  of  doubtful  or 
unknown  etymology.  It  is  derived  by  Skinner ,  Menage ,  and 
Spelman ,  from  capitalia ,  quee  ad  caput  pertinent ;  perfonal  goods  : 
in  which  fenfe  chattels  is  yet  ufed  in  our  law.  Manclcville  ufes 
catele  for  price.] 

1.  Bealls  of  pafture;  not  wild  nor  domeftick. 

Make  poor  men’s  cattle  break  their  necks.  Shakefp.  T.  Andr. 
And  God  made  the  beaft  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth  after  his  kind.  Gen.  i.  25. 

2.  It  is  ufed  in  reproach  of  human  beings. 

Boys  and  women  are  for  the  molt  part  cattle  of  this  colour. 

Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Cavalca  de.  n.f.  [Fr.  from  cavallo,  a  horfe,  Ital.]  A  procef- 
lion  on  horfeback. 

^  Your  cavalcade  the  fair  fpe&ators  view, 

F  rom  their  high  {landings,  yet  look  up  to  you  ’. 

From  your  brave  train  each  Angles  out  a  ray, 

And  longs  to  date  a  conqueft  from  your  day.  Dryden. 

How  mull  the  heart  of  the  old  man  rejoice,  when  he  faw 
fuch  a  numerous  cavalcade  of  his  own  railing  ?  Acldifon.  Stett 
CAVALIER,  n.f  [cavalier,  Fr.J  1 

1.  Ahorfeman;  a  kni°-ht. 

2.  A  gay  fprightly  military  man. 

For  who  is  he,  whofe  chin  is  but  enrich’d 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
Thefe  cull’d  and  choice  drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ? 

Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

3.  The  appellation  of  the  party  of  king  Charles  thefirfl. 

Each  party  grows  proud  of  that  appellation,  which  their  ad- 
verfaries  at  Aril  intend  as  a  reproach  :  of  this  fort  were  the 
Guelfs  and  Gibelines,  Hugenots,  and  Cavaliers.  Swift. 

CavalFer.  adj.  [from  the  fubft.] 

1 .  Gay  ;  fprightly ;  warlike. 

2.  Generous;  brave. 

The  people  are  naturally  not  valiant,  and  not  much  cavalier. 
Now  it  is  the  nature  of  cowards  to  hurt,  where  they  can  re¬ 
ceive  none.  '  Suckling. 

3.  Difdainful;  haughtv. 

CavalF  erly.  adv.  [from  cavalier  ]  Haughtily  •  arrogantly  • 
difdainfully.  °  1  *  )  9 

CaValry.  n.f  [cavalerie,  Fr.]  Horfe  troops  ;  bodies  of  men 
furnifhed  with  horfes  for  war. 

If  a  Rate  run  moll  to  gentlemen,  and  the  hufbandmen  and 
plowmen  be  but  as  their  workfolks,  you  may  have  a  good  ca¬ 
valry,  but  never  good  liable  bands  of  foot.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Their  cavalry ,  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  could  not  fuftain  the 
Ihock  of  the  Britilh  horfe.  Addifon  on  the  State  of  the  War. 
To  CaVate.  v.  a.  [ cavo ,  Lat.]  To  hollow  out;  to  dig  into 
a  hollow. 

Cava'zion.  n.f  [from  cavo,  Lat.  In  architecture.]  The  hol¬ 
lowing  or  underdigging  of  the  earth  for  cellarage ;  allowed  to 
be  the  Axth  part  of  the  height  of  the  whole  building. 

Phillips’s  World  of  Words. 
CaA/debeck.  n.f.  A  fort  of  light  hats,  fo  called  from  a  town 
in  France  where  they  were  flrft  made. 

Phillips’s  JVorld  of  Words. 
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CAUDLE,  n.f.  [chaudeau,  Fr.]  A  mixture  of  wine  and  otheF 
ingredients,  given  to  women  in  childbed,  and  Ack  perfons. 

’i  e  lhall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  help  of  a  hatchet* 

Shakefp.  Henry  VI  p.  ii. 
He  had  good  broths,  caudle,  and  fuch  like;  and  1  believe  he 
did  drink  fome  wine.  Wife  man’ s  Surgery. 

I  o  Ca  udle.  v.  a.  [irom  the  noun.J  To  make  caudle;  to  mix 
as  caudle. 

Will  the  cold  brook. 

Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  tafte, 

To  cure  thy  o’ernight’s  forfeit  ?  °  Shakefp.  Timon. 

CAVE.  n.f.  [cave,  Fr.  cavea,  Lat.] 

1.  A  cavern;  a  den ;  a  hole  entering  horizontally  under  the 
ground  ;  a  habitation  in  the  earth. 

The  wrathful  Aries 

Gallow  the  very  wand’rers  of  the  dark, 

And  make  them  keep  their  caves.  Shakefp.  King  Lear „ 

Bid  him  bring  his  power 
1  Before  fun-riflng,  left  his  fon  George  fall 

Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night.  Shakefp.  Richard  II L 
ley  did  lquare,  and  carve5  and  polifh  their  ftone  and  mar- 
ble  works,  even  in  the  ver y  cave  of  the  quarry.  Wotton. 

I  lirough  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vail  expence, 

The  work  it  feem’d  of  lbme  mfpicious  prince.  Dryden. 

2.  A  hollow;  any  hollow  place. 

The  objeCt  of  fight  doth  ftrike  upon  the  pupil  of  the  eve  di- 
re&Iy  ;  whereas  the  cave  of  the  eye  doth  hold  oft  the  found  a 

Bacon  s  : Natural  Flijlory,  Nu  272. 
To  Cave.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dwell  in  a  cave. 

It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  fuch  as  we 
Cave  here,  haunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  fome  ftronger  heed.  Shakefp.  Cymbellne. 

Cave'at.  rvf.  [caveat')l_J2X.  let  him  beware.  J 

A  caveat  is  an  intimation  given  to  forrie  ordinary  or  ecclefl- 
aftical  judge  by  the  aCt  of  man,  notifying  to  him,  that  he  ouoht 
to  beware  how  he  acts  in  fuch  or  fuch  an  affair.  Aylfffe. 

The  chief  eft  caveat  in  reformation  mull  be  to  keep  out  the 

^c°ts‘  .  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

I  am  in  danger  of  commencing  poet,  perhaps  laureat;  pray 
delire  Mr.  Rowe  to  enter  a  caveat.  Trumbull  to  Pope \ 

Ca  vern.  n.f  [ caverna ,  Lat.]  A  hollow  place  in  the  ground. 
Where  v/ilt  thou  And  a  cavern  dark  enough 
T o  mask  thy  monftrous  vifage  ?  Shakefp.  Julius  Cafar; 

Monfters  of  the  foaming  deep,  J 

From  the  deep  ooze,  and  gelid  cavern  rous’d. 

They  flounce  and  tremble  in  unwieldy  joy.  Tbomfotu 

Ca  verned.  adj.  [from  cavern.] 

1.  Full  of  caverns  ;  hollow;  excavated. 

Embattled  troops,  with  flowing  banners,  pals 
Through  flow’ry  meads,  delighted ;  nor  diftruft 
The  fmiling  furface  ;  wbilft  the  cavern’ d  ground 
Burfts  fatal,  and  involves  the  hopes  of  war 
In  firy  whirls  />&&>>. 

High  at  his  head  from  out  the  cavern’ d  rock. 

In  living  rills  a  gulhing  fountain  broke.  Pope's  Odyffc 

2.  Inhabiting  a  cavern.  J' 

No  bandit  fterce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride, 

No  cavern’ d  hermit,  reft  felf-fatisfy’d.  Pope’s  Effay  on  Man. 
Oa  viiRNO  us.  ad],  [from  cavern.  J  full  of  caverns* 

No  great  damages  are  done  by  earthquakes,  except  only  in 
thofe  countries  which  are  mountainous,  and  confequently  ftony 

,,  tkfTFT  U"dri?eatTh'  ,  ,  Woodward! s  Nat.  Hiftory. 

CAVE  SSON.  n.  f  [Fr.  In  horfemanlhip.]  J  J 

A  fort  of  nofeband,  fometimes  made  of  iron,  and  fometimes 
of  leather  or  wood  ;  fometimes  flat,  and  fometimes  hollow  or 
twilled  ;  which  is  put  upon  the  nofe  of  a  horfe,  to  forward  the 
luppling  and  breaking  of  him. 

An  iron  cave  Jon  faves  and  fpares  the  mouths  of  young  horfts 
When  they  are  broken;  for,  by  the  help  of  it,  they  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  obey  thd  hand,  and  to  bend  the  neck  and  Aioulders 
without  hurting  their  mouths,  or  fpoiling  their  bars  with  the 

Cauf.  n.f  A  cheft  with  holes  on  the  top,  to  keeD  ftlh  alive  in 
the  water.  _  >  Phillips’s  World  of  Words. 

aught,  particip.  paj.  [from  to  catch  ;  which  fee.] 

Cavia  re.  n.f  [the  etymology  uncertain,  unlefs  it  come  from 
garum,  Lat.  fauce,  or  pickle,  made  of  Alh  faked.] 

The  eggs  of  a  fturgeon  being  faltcd,  and  made  up  into  a 
mafs,  were  Aril  brought  from  Conftantinople  by  the  Italians 
and  called  caviare.  _  _  Grew’s  Mufaud. 

Cavier.  n.f.  A  corruption  of  caviare.  See  Catsup. 

To.  CAVIL,  v.n.  [caviller,  Fr.  cavillari,  Lat.]  To  raife  can- 
tious  and  frivolous  objections.  ,  ^ 

I’ll  give  thrice  fo  much  land 
To  any  well  deferving  friend  ; 

But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me. 

I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair.  Shake  ft.  Henr  TV 

My  lord,  you  do  not  well,  in  obftinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  courfe  of  this  contrad,  Shakefp.  Henry  VI 
He  cavils  Aril  at  the  poet’s  infilling  fa  much  upon  the  effetTs 
of  Achilles’s  rage  .  P°p‘’s, Notes  m  tho  iliad. 

i  o  Ca  vil.  V.  a.  I  o  receive  or  treat  with  objections. 

^  ’Ihioa 
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Thou  didft  accept  them  :  wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good, 

Then  cav’-l tbe  conditions?  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x.  /.  579. 
Ca'vil.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Falfe  or  frivolous  objedions. 
Wifer  men  confider  how  fubjed  the  beft  things  have  been 
unto  cavil,  when  wits,  poffcffed  withdifdain,  have  fetthem  up 
as  their  mark  to  (hoot  at.  tlookcr ,  b.  v.  §  4. 

Several  divines,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  cavils  of  thofe  adver- 
faries  to  truth  and  morality,  began  to  find  out  farther  explana¬ 
tions.  Swift. 

Ca vill a'tion.  n.  f.  [from  cavil.]  The  difpofition  to  make 
captious  objection  ;  the  practice  of  objecting. 

1  might  add  fo  much  concerning  the  large  odds  between  the 
cafe  of  the  eldeft  churches,  in  regard  of  heathens,  and  ours,  in 
refpect  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  very  cavillation  itfelf  fhould 
be  fatisfied.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  §  ']• 

Ca'viller.  n.f  [cavillator,  Lat.]  A  man  fond  of  making  ob¬ 
jedions  ;  an  unfair  adverfary ;  a  captious  difputant. 

The  candour  which  Horace  (hews,  is  that  which  diftinguifh.es 
a  critick  from  a  caviller ;  he  declares,  that  he  is  not  offended  at 
thofe  little  faults,  which  may  be  imputed  to  inadvertency. 

Acldifon.  Guardian ,  N°  1  1  o. 
There  is,  I  grant,  room  (till  left  for  a  caviller  to  mifreprefent 
my  meaning.  Atterbury s  Pref.  to  bis  Sermons. 

Ca'villingl  y.  adv.  [from  cavilling.]  In  a  cavilling  manner. 
CaVillous.  adj.  [from  cavil.]  Full  of  objections. 

Thofe  perfons  are  Hid  to  be  cavillous  and  unfaithful  advo¬ 
cates,  by  whofe  fraud  and  iniquity  juftice  is  deftroyed.  Ayliffe. 
CA'VIN.  n.f.  [French.]  In  the  military  art  it  fignifies  a  natu¬ 
ral  hollow,  fit  to  cover  a  body  of  troops,  and  confequently  fa¬ 
cilitate  their  approach  to  a  place.  Difl. 

CaVity.  n.f.  \cavitas,  Latin.]  Hollownefs;  hollow ;  hollow 
place. 

The  vowels  are  made  by  a  free  paffage  of  breath,  vocalized 
through  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ;  the  faid  cavity  being  difle- 
rently  fhaped  by  the  poftures  of  the  throat,  tongue,  and  lips. 

Holder  s  Elements  of  Speech. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  left  void  in  a  firm  building  ;  even 
the  cavities  ought  not  to  be  filled  with  rubbifh,  which  is  of  a 
perifhing  kindT  Dryderis  Dedication  to  /Eneid. 

Materials  packed  together  with  wonderful  art  in  the  feveral 
cavities  of  the  fcull.  Acldifon.  Spectator,  N°  275. 

An  inftrument  with  a  fmall  cavity,  likeafmall  fpoon,  dipt  in 
oil,  may  fetch  out  the  ftone.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

If  the  atmofphere  was  reduced  into  water,  it  would  not  make 
an  orb  above  thirty  two  feet  deep,  which  would  foon  be  fwal- 
Jowed  up  by  the  cavity  of  the  fea,  and  the  depreffed  parts  of  the 
earth.  Bentley. 

Cauk.  n.  f  It  denotes  a  coarfe  talky  fpar.  Woodward. 

Ca'uky.  adj.  [from  cauk.]  A  white,  opaque,  cauky  fpar,  (hot 
~  or  pointed.  Woodward  on  Fojfils. 

Caul.  n.f.  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 

j.  The  net  in  which  women  indole  their  hair;  the  hinder  part 
of  a  woman’s  cap. 

Ne  fpared  they  to  ftrip  her  naked  all. 

Then  when  they  had  defpoil’d  her  tire  and  caul , 

Such  as  fhe  was,  their  eyes  might  her  behold.  Fairy  Q.  b.  i. 

Her  head  with  ringlets  of  her  hair  is  crown’d. 

And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound.  Dryden  s  cEneicl. 

2.  Any  kind  of  fmall  net. 

An  Indian  mantle  of  feathers,  and  the  feathers  wrought  into 
a  caul  of  packthread.  Grew' s  Mufceum. 

3.  The  omentum ;  the  integument  in  which  the  guts  are  in- 
doled. 

The  caul  ferves  for  the  warming  the  lower  belly,  like  an 
apron  or  piece  of  woollen  doth.  Hence  a  certain  gladiatour, 
whofe  caul  Clalen  cut  out,  was  fo  liable  to  fufter  cold,  that  he 
kept  his  belly  conftantly  covered  with  wool. Ray  on  the  Creation. 
The  beaft  they  then  divide,  and  difunite 
The  ribs  and  limbs,  obfervant  of  tne  rite  : 

On  thefe,  in  double  cauls  involv’d  with  art. 

The  choicell  morfels  lay.  Pope’s  OdyJJey ,  b.  iii.  /.  585. 

Caul Ffe rous.  adj.  [from  caulis ,  a  ftalk,  and  fero ,  to  bear,  Lat.] 
A  term  in  .botany  for  fuch  plants  as  have  a  true  ftalk,  which  a 
o  reat  many  have  not. 

Cauliflower,  n.f.  [from  caulis,  Lat.  the  ftalk  of  a  plant.]  A 
fpecies  of  cabbage ;  which  fee. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  earth  up  your  winter  plants 
and  fill  ad  herbs ;  and  plant  forth  your  cauliflowers  and  cabbage, 
which  were  fown  in  Auguft.  Evelyn's  Kalcndar. 

To  Caulk.  SeeToCALK. 

To  Caupo'nate.  v.  n.  [ caupono ,  Lat.]  I  o  keep  a  vidualhng- 
houfe ;  to  fell  wine  or  viduals.  Diff. 

CaiFsable.  adj.  [from  caufo,  low  Lat.]  I  hat  which  may  be 

caufed,  or  effeded  by  a  caufe.  . 

That  may  be  miraculoufly  effeded  in  one,  which  is  naturally 
caufable  in  another.  Browns  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 
Cau'sal.  adj.  [caufalis,  low  Lat.]  Relating  to  caufcs  ;  imply¬ 
ing  or  containing  caufes, 

.Every  motion  owning  a  dependence  on  prerequired  motors, 
we  can  have  no  true  knowledge  of  any,  except  we  would  dil- 
tindly  pry  into  the  whole  method  of  caufal  concatenations. 

Glanville's  Scepfis  Scientifca ^  c.  35. 
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Caufal propofitions  are,  where  two  propofitions  are  joined  by 
caufal  particles ;  as,  houfes  were  not  built,  that  they  might  be 
deftroyed  ;  Rehoboam  was  unhappy,  becaufe  he  followed  evil 
counfel.  Watts  s  Logick. 

Causa'lity.  n.f  [ caufalitas ,  low  Latin.]  I  he  agency  of  a 
caufe  ;  the  quality  of  caufing. 

As  he  created  all  things,  fo  is  he  beyond  and  in  them  all,  in 
his  very  efl'cnce,  as  being  the  foul  of  their  caufalities,  and  the 
effential  caufe  of  their  cxiftences.  Brown  s  V Agar  Errours. 

By  an  unadvifed  tranfiliency  from  the  effect  to  the  remoteft 
caufe,  we  obferve  not  the  connection,  through  the  interpofal  of 
more  immediate  caufalities.  Glanville' s  Scepfis,  c.  14. 

Ca'usally.  adv.  [from  caufal.]  According  to  the  order  or  fe- 
ries  of  caufes. 

Thus  may  it  more  be  cat j ally  made  out,  what  Hippocrates 
affirmeth.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Causa'tion.  n.f.  [from  caufo ,  low7  Lat.]  1  he  ad  or  power  of 
caufing. 

Thus  doth  he  fometimes  delude  us  in  the  conceits  of  ftars 
and  meteors,  befides  their  allowable  adions,  aferibing  efteds 
thereunto  of  independent  caujation.  Brown  s  V Agar  Errours. 

Causative,  adj.  [a  term  in  grammar.]  That  exprefles  a 
caufe  or  reafon. 

Ca/usator.  n.f.  [from  caufo,  low  Lat.]  A  caufer ;  an  authour 
of  any  effed. 

Demonftratively  underftanding  the  fimplicity  of  perfedion, 
and  the  invifible  condition  of  the  firft  caufator ,  it  was  out  of 
the  power  of  earth,  or  the  areopagy  of  hell,  to  work  them  from 
h.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

CAUSE,  n.f.  Vaufa->  Lat.] 

1.  That  w'hich  produces  or  effeds  any  thing  ;  the  efficient. 

The  wife  and  learned  amongft  the  very  heathens  them- 
felves,  have  all  acknowledged  fome  firft  caufe,  whereupon  ori¬ 
ginally  the  being  of  all  things  dependeth ;  neither  have  they 
otherwife  fpoken  of  that  caufe ,  than  as  an  agent,  which,  know¬ 
ing  what  and  why  it  worketh,  obferveth,  in  working,  a  moft 
exad  order  or  law.  Hooker,  b.  i.  §2. 

Butterflies,  and  other  flies,  revive  eafily  when  they  feem 
dead,  being  brought  to  the  fun  or  fire ;  the  caufe  whereof  is  the 
diffufion  of  the  vital  fpirit,  and  the  dilating  of  it  by  a  little 
heat.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hifory,  N°  697. 

Caufe  is  a  fubftance  exerting  its  power  into  ad,  to  make  one 
thing  begin  to  be.  Locke. 

2.  The  reafon  ;  motive  to  any  thing. 

The  reft  fhall  bear  fome  other  fight, 

As  caufe  will  be  obey’d.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

So  great,  fo  conftant,  and  fo  general  a  pradice,  muft  needs 
have  not  only  a  caufe,  but  alfo  a  great,  a  conftant,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  caufe,  every  way  commenfurate  to  fuch  an  effed.  South. 

Thus,  royal  fir  !  to  fee  you  landed  here, 

Was  caufe  enough  of  triumph  for  a  year.  Dryden. 

FEneas  wond’ring  flood  :  then  ask’d  the  caufe. 

Which  to  the  ftream  the  croud ing  people  draws.  Dryden. 

Even  he. 

Lamenting  that  there  had  been  caufe  of  enmity, 

Will  often  wifh  fate  had  ordain’d  you  friends. 

Rowe’s  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

3.  Caufe  of  debate;  fubjed  of  litigation. 

O  madnefs  of  difeourfe  ! 

That  caufe  fets  up  with  and  againft  thyfelf ! 

Bifold  authority.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejfda. 

Hear  the  caufes  between  your  brethren,  and  judge  righte- 
oufly  between  every  man  and  his  brother,  and  the  ftranger  that 
is  with  him.  Deut.  i.  16. 

4.  Side;  party;  ground  or  principle  of  adion  or  oppofition. 

Ere  to  thy  caufe,  and  thee,  my  heart  inclin  d. 

Or  love  to  party  had  feduc’d  my  mind.  Tickell. 

To  Cause,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  effed  as  an  agent ;  to 
produce. 

She  weeping  ask’d,  in  thefe  her  blooming  years. 

What  unforefeen  misfortune  caus’d  her  care 
To  loath  her  life,  and  languifh  in  defpair.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

Things  that  move  fo  fwift,  as  not  to  affed  the  fenfes  dif- 
tindly,  and  fo  caufe  not  any  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  not 
perceived  to  move.  Locke. 

Cau'selesly.  adv.  [from  caufclefs.]  Without  caufe  ;  without 
reafon. 

Human  laws  are  not  to  be  broken  with  fcandal,  nor  at  all 
without  reafon  ;  for  he  that  does  it  caufelcfy ,  is  a  defpifer  of 
the  law,  and ‘undervalues  its  authority.  Taylor’s  Holy  Living. 

Cau'seless.  adj.  [from  caufe.] 

1.  Without  caufe ;  original  to  itfelf. 

Reach  th’  Almighty’s  facred  throne. 

And  make  his  caufclefs  pow’r,  the  caufe  of  all  things,  known. 

Blackmore' s  Creation. 

2,  Without  juft  ground  or  motive. 

Yet  is  my  truth  vplight, 

And  love  avow'd  to  other  lady  late, 

That,  to  remove  the  fame,  I  have  no  might ; 

To  change  love  caufclefs ,  is  reproach  to  warlike  knight. 

Spenfers  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant,  vii . Jlanz.  Sc- 

„  And 
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An.i  me  and  mine,  threats  not  with  war  but  death  ; 

Thus  eaujelejs  hatred  endlefs  is  uneath.  Fairfax ,  b.  iv. 

The  caufelef  diflike,  which  others  have  conceived,  is  no  fuf- 
ficitnt  reufon  for  us  to  forbear  in  any  place.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

As  women  yet  who  apprehend 
Some  fudden  caufe  of  caufelefs  fear, 

Although  that  feeming  caufe  take  end. 


A  fluking  through  their  limbs  they  And. 


Waller. 


Alas  !  my  fears  are  cau'elefs  and  ungrounded, 

Fantaftick  dreams,  and  melancholy  fumes.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Causer,  n.  ft  [from  caufe. ]  He  that  caufes;  the  agent  by 
which  an  effect  is  produced.  3 

Is  not  the  caufer  of  thefe  timelefs  deaths, 
t  As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ?  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Ca  use  y.  £  n.f.  [chaujfte ,  b  r.  I  his  word,  by  a  falfe  notion  of 

Ca'useway.  \  its  etymology,  has  been  lately  written  caufe- 
way.]  A  way  railed  and  paved ;  a  way  raifed  above  the  reft 
of  the  ground. 

T o  Shuppim  the  lot  came  forth  weftward  by  the  caufey. 

i  Chron.  xxvi.  16. 

Th’  other  way  Satan  went  down, 

The  caufeway  to  hell-gate.  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x.  /.  415. 

But  that  broad  caufeway  will  direft  your  way, 

And  you  may  reach  the  town  by  noon  of  day.  Dryden. 

Whofe  caufeway  parts  the  vale  with  fliady  rows  ; 
f  "H  hofe  feats  the  weary  traveller  repofe.  Pope. 

Caus  tical.  I  adj.  [  *aun*o;.]  Medicaments  which,  by  their 

Ca  us  tick.  5  violent  activity  and  heat,  deftroy  the  texture 
of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  eat  it  away, 
or  burn  it  into  an  efehar,  which  they  do  by  the  extreme  mi- 
rmtenefs,  afperity,  and  quantity  of  motion,  that,  like  thofe  of 
fire  itfelf,  deftroy  the  texture  of  the  folids  themfelves,  and 
change  what  they  are  applied  to,  into  a  fubftance  like  burnt 
fiefti ;  which,  in  a  little  time,  with  detergent  drefting,  falls  quite 
off,  and  leaves  a  vacuity  in  the  part.  Quincy. 

If  extirpation  be  fafe,  the  beft  way  will  be  by  caujlicalmtdi- 
cines  or  efcaroticks.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

I  propofed  eradicating  by  efcaroticks,  and  began  with  a  cauf- 
ticK  ftone.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

Air  too  hot,  cold  and  moift,  abounding  perhaps  with  cauf- 
tick,  aftringent,  and  coagulating  particles.  Arbuthnot. 

Ca'ustick.  n.f.  A  cauftick  or  burning  application. 

It  was  a  teodernefs  to  mankind,  that  introduced  corrofivcs 
and  caujlicksy  which  are  indeed  but  artificial  fires.  Temple. 

The  piercing  caufticks  ply  their  fpiteful  pow’r, 

Emeticks  ranch,  and  keen  catharticks  fcour.  Garth. 

CAUTEL.  n.J.  [cautela,  Lat.J  Caution;  fcruple;  a  word  dif- 
ufed. 

Perhaps  he  loves  you  now  ; 

And  now  no  foil  of  cautel  doth  befmerch 
;  The  virtue  of  his  will.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Ca'utelous.  adj.  [ cauteleux ,  Fr.] 

1.  Cautious  ;  wary  ;  provident. 

Palladio  doth  wifh,  like  a  cautelous  artifan,  that  the  inward 
walls  might  bear  fome  good  fhare  in  the  burden.  Wotton. 

2.  Wily  ;  cunning  ;  treacherous. 

Of  themfelves,  for  the  moft  part,  they  are  fo  cautelous  and 
wily  headed,  efpecially  being  men  of  lo  finall  experience  and 
practice  in  law  matters,  that  you  would  wonder  whence  they 
borrow  fuch  fubtilties  and  fly  fliifts.  Spenfcr  on  Ireland. 

Your  fon 

Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 

With  cautelous  baits  and  practice.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

CaTtelousl  y.  adv.  [ from  cautelous.  J  Cunningly;  fifty; 
treacheroufty  ;  cautioully  ;  warily. 

The  Jews,  not  undoubtedly  refolved  of  the  fciatica  fide  of 
Jacob,  do  cauteloufy ,  in  their  diet,  abftain  from  both. 

Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vii.  c.  I. 
All  pretorian  courts,  if  any  of  the  parties  be  laid  afleep,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  a  retirement,  and  the  other  party  doth  caute- 
loufly  get  the  ftart  and  advantage,  yet  they  will  fet  back  all 
tilings  injlatu  quo prius.  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain. 

Cauterization,  n.f.  [from  cauterize.]  The  aft  of  burning 
flefti  with  hot  irons,  or  cauftick  medicaments. 

They  require,  after  cauterization ,  no  fuch  bandage,  as  that 
thereby  you  need  to  fear  interception  of  the  fpirits.  Wifeman. 

To  CaTterize.  v.  a.  [cautcrifer,  Fr.]  To  burn  with  the  cau¬ 
tery. 

For  each  true  word  a  blifter,  and  each  falfe. 

Be  cauterizing  to  the  root  o’  th’  tongue, 

Confuming  it  with  fpeaking.  Shakefp.  Timon. 

No  marvel  though  cantharides  have  fuch  a  corrofive  and  cau¬ 
terizing  quality  ;  for  there  is  not  one  other  of  the  infefta,  but 
is  bred  of  a  duller  matter.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

The  defign.  of  the  cautery  is  to  prevent  the  canal  from  clof- 
ing  ;  but  the  operators  confefs,  that,  in  perfons  cauterized ,  the 
tears  trickle  down  ever  after.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

CAUTERY,  n.f.  [*«(„,  uro, ] 

Cautery  is  either  aftual  or  potential ;  the  firft  is  burning  by 
a  hot  iron,  and  the  latter  with  cauftick  medicines.  The  actual 
cautery  is  generally  ufed  to  flop  mortification,  by  burning  the 
Vor,.  I.  2 
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dead  parts  to  the  quick;  or  to  flop  the  effufion  of  blood,  by 
fearing  up  the  veflels.  Quincy. 

In  heat  of  fight  it  will  beneceftary  to  have  your  aflual  cau¬ 
tery  always  ready;  for  that  will  fecure  the  bleeding  arteries  in 
a  moment.  Wifeman  s  Surgery. 

CA'U  FION.  n.f  [caution,  Fr.  cautio ,  Lat.] 

1.  Prudence,  as  it  refpefts  danger ;  forefight;  provident  care; 
warinefsi 

2.  Security  for. 

Such  conditions,  and  cautions  of  the  condition,  as  might  af- 
fure  the  people  with  as  much  affurance  as  worldly  matters  bear. 

Sidney. 

The  Cedar,  upon  this  new  acqueft,  gave  him  part  of  Bac- 
charia  for  caution  for  his  difburfements.  Howcl's  Vocal Forejl. 

The  parliament  would  yet  give  his  majefty  fufficient  caution 
that  the  war  fhould  be  profecuted.  Clarendon. 

hie  that  objects  any  crime,  ought  to  give  caution  by  the 
means  of  fureties,  that  he  will  perfevere  in  the  profecution  of 
fuch  crimes.  Ayliffe’ s  Parergon. 

3.  Provifion  or  fecurity  againft;  direction. 

In  defpite  of  all  the  rules  and  cautions  of  government,  the 
moft  dangerous  and  mortal  of  vices  will  come  off  L'Ejlrange. 

4.  Provifionary  precept. 

Attention  to  the  forementioned  fymptoms  affords  the  beft 
cautions  and  rules  of  diet,  by  way  of  prevention.  Arbuthnot. 

5.  Warning. 

To  CaTtion.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  J  To  warn;  to  give  no¬ 
tice  of  a  danger. 

How  fhall  our  thought  avoid  the  various  fnare  ? 

Or  wifdom  to  our  caution’d  foul  declare 
The  different  fhapes  thou  pleafeft  to  employ. 

When  bent  to  hurt,  and  certain  to  deftroy  ?  Prior . 

You  caution’d  mo  againft  their  charms. 

But  never  gave  me  equal  arms  ; 

Your  leflons  found  the  weakeft  part. 

Aim’d  at  the  head,  but  reach’d  the  heart.  Swift. 

Ca'utionary.  adj.  [from  caution .J  Given  as  a  pledge,  or  in 
fecurity. 

I  am  made  the  cautionary  pledge, 

The  gage  and  hoftage  of  your  keeping  it.  South  erne. 

Is  there  no  fecurity  for  the  ifland  of  Britain  ?  Has  the  enemy 
no  cautionary  towns  and  fea-ports,  to  give  us  for  fecuring 
trade  Swift. 

Ca'utious.  adj.  [from  cautus,  Lat.]  Wary;  watchful. 

Be  cautious  of  him  ;  for  he  is  fometimes  an  inconftant  lovers 
becaufe  he  hath  a  great  advantage.  Swift. 

Ca'utiously.  adv.  [from  cautious .]  In  an  attentive,  wary 
manner. 

They  know  how  fickle  common  lovers  are : 

Their  oaths  and  vows  are  cautioufy  believ’d ; 

For  few  there  are  but  have  been  once  deceiv’d.  Dryden. 

Cautiousness,  n.f  [from  cautious .]  Whtchfulnefs ;  vigi¬ 
lance;  circumfpedtion;  provident  care ;  prudence  with  refpedt 
to  danger. 

I  could  not  but  approve  their  generous  conftancy  and  cau- 
tioufnefs.  .  ,  K.  Charles. 

XVe  fhould  always  aft  with  great  cautioufnefs  and  circum- 
fpeftion,  in  points  where  it  is  not  impoflible  that  we  may  be 
deceived.  Addifon.  Spelt  at  or,  N°  399. 

To  Caw.  v.  n.  [taken  from  the  found.]  To  cry  as  the  rook, 
raven,  or  crow. 

Ruffet-pated  choughs,  many  in  fort, 

Rifing  and  cawing  at  the  gun’s  report.  Shakefp. 

There  is  a  walk  of  aged  elms,  fo  very  high,  that  the  rooks 
and  crows  upon  the  tops  feem  to  be  cawing  in  another  region. 

Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  1 1  o. 

The  rook,  who  high  amid  the  boughs 
In  early  fpring,  his  airy  city  builds. 

And  ceafelefs  caws.  Thomfon’s  Spring. 

Ea  yman.  n.f.  The  American  name  for  the  alligator  or  cro¬ 
codile. 

7  o^CEASE.  v.  n.  [ ceffer ,  Fr.  ceffo,  Lat.] 

1 .  I  o  leave  off ;  to  ftop  ;  to  give  over  ;  to  defift. 

The  lives  of  all,  who  ceafe  from  combat,  (pare-; 

My  brother’s  be  your  moft  peculiar  care.  Drdyen’s  Aureng. 

2.  To  fail;  to  be  extinft. 

The  poor  man  fhall  never  ceafe  out  of  the  land.  Deut.xv.  1  r. 
The  loul  being  removed,  the  faculties  and  operations  of  life, 
fenfe  and  intelleftion  ceafe  from  that  moles  corporea ,  and  are  no 
longer  in  it.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

3.  To  be  at  an  end. 

But  now  the  wonder  ceafes ,  fince  I  fee 
She  kept  them  only,  Tityrus,  for  thee.  Dryden’ s  Virgil' s  Pa  ft. 

4.  To  reft.  J  * 

The  minifters  of  Chrift  have  ceafed  from  their  labours.  Sprat. 

To  Cease.  v.  a.  To  put  a  ftop  to  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

Hafte  you  to  lord  T'imon  ; 

Importune  him  for  monies ;  be  not  ceas'd 
With  flight  denial.  _  Shakefp.  Timon. 

You  may  fooner,  by  imagination,  quicken  or  flack  a  motion, 
than  raife  or  ceaje  it ;  as  it  is  eafier  to  make  a  dog  go  flower, 

4  F  °  &  than 
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than- to  make  him  Aand  ftill,  Bacon's  Natural  Hi  ft.  N3  990. 

Ceafe  then  this  impious  rage.  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  v.  /.  845. 

But  he  her  fears  to  ceafe , 

Sent  down  the  meek-ey’d  peace. 

The  difeord  is  compleat,  nor  can  they  ceafe 
The  dire  debate,  nor  yet  command  the  peace. 

Cease,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Extinction  ;  failure. 

The  ceafe  of  majedy 

Dies  not  alone,  but,  like  a  gulph,  withdraws 
What’s  near  it,  with  it.  Shakefp,.  Hamlet. 

Ceaseless,  adj.  [from  ceafe.]  Incefiant ;  perpetual;  continual; 
without  paufe  ;  without  flop  ;  without  end.. 

My  geiltlefs  blood  niuft  quench  the  ceafe/efs,  fire. 

On  which  my  endlefs  tears  were  bootlefs  fpent.  Fairfax., 

All  thefe,  with  ceafelefs  praife  his  works  behold. 

Both,  day  and  night.  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  iv.  /.  679. 

Like  an  oak 

That  ftauds  fecure,  though  all  the  winds  employ 
Their  ceafelefs  roar,  and  only  fheds  its  leaves, 

Or  mall,  which  the  revolving  fpring  r£ (tores.  Philips., 

Cecity.  n.J.  [azeitas,  Lat.]  Blindnefs;  privation  of  fight. 
They  are  not  blind,  nor  yet  didinclly  fee  ;  there  is  in  them 
no  cecity ,  yet  more  than  a  cecutiency  ;  they  have  fight  enough 
to  difeern  the  light,  though  not  perhaps  to  didinguifh  objedls  or 
colours.  ,  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Cecu'tiency.  n.f  [ccscutioy  Lat.}  Tendency  to  blindnefs; 
cloudinefs  of  fight. 

There  is  in  them  no  cecity,  yet  more  than  a  cecutiency. 

Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  l.  iii.  c.  18. 
CE'DAR.  n.f  [ cedrus ,  Lat.]  A  tree. 

It  is  evergreen ;  the  leaves  are  much  narrower  than  thofeof 
the  pine-tree,  and  many  of  them  produced  out  of  one  tubercle, 
refembling  a  painter’s  pencil ;  it  hath  male  flowers,  or  katkins, 
produced  at  remote  diflances  from  the  fruit  on  the  fame  tree. 
The  feeds  are  produced  in  large  cones,  fquamofe  and  turbinat¬ 
ed.  The  extenfion  of  the  branches  is  very  regular  in  cedar 
trees  ;  the  ends  of  the  fhoots  declining,  and  thereby  {hewing 
their  upper  furface,  which  is  condantly  cloathed  with  green 
leaves,  fo  regularly  as  to  appear  at  a  diflance  like  a  green  car¬ 
pet,  and,  in  waving  about,  make  an  agreeable  profpeft.  It  is 
furprifing  that  this  tree  has  not  been  more  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  it  would  be  a  great  ornament  to  barren  bleak  moun¬ 
tains,  even  in  Scotland,  where  few  other  trees  would  grow;  it. 
being  a  native  of  Mount  Libanus,  where  the  fnow  continues 
moil  part  of  the  year.  What  we  find  in  Scripture,  of  the  lofty 
cedars ,  is  no  ways  applicable  to  the  Aature  of  this  tree  ;  for  we 
find  by  thofe  now  growing  in  England,  and  by  the  teftimony  of 
travellers,  that  have  feen  thofe  few  remaining  trees  on  Mount 
Libanus,  they  are  not  inclined  to  grow  very  lofty,  but  extend 
their  branches  very  far ;  to  which  the  allufion,  made  by  the 
Pfalmift,  agrees  very  well,  when,  deferibing  the  flourifhing 
{late  of  a  people,  he  fays,  they  Jhall  fpread  their  branches  like  the 
cedar  tree.  Maundrel,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  he  meafured  one  of 
the  larged  cedars  on  Mount  Libanus,  and  found  it  to  be  twelve 
yards  fix  inches  in  circumference,  and  found,  and  thirty  feven 
yards  in  the  fpread  of  its  boughs.  At  about  five  or  fix  yards 
from  the  ground,  it  was  divided  into  five  limbs,  each  of  which 
was  equal  to  a  great  tree.  The  wood  of  this  famous  tree  is  ac¬ 
counted  proof  againd  the  putrefadlion  of  animal  bodies.  The 
faw  dud  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  fecrets  ufed  by  the  mounte¬ 
banks,  who  pretend  to  have  the  embalming  mydery.  This 
wood  is  alfo  Laid  to  yield  an  oil,  which  is  famous  for  preferving 
books  and  writings,  and  the  wood  is  thought  by  my  lord  Bacon 
to  continue  above  a  thoufand  years  found.  It  is  alfo  recorded, 
that,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Utica,  there  was  found  tim¬ 
ber  of  near  two  thoufand  years  old  ;  and  the  datue  of  the  god- 
defs,  in  the  famous  Ephefian  temple,  was  faid  to  be  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  as  well  as  the  timber  work  of  that  glorious  drudlure, 
This  fort  of  timber  is  very  dry,  and  fubjedl  to  fplit ;  nor  does 
it  well  endure  to  be  fadened  with  nails  ;  therefore  pins  of  the 
fame  wood  are  much  preferable.  Miller , 

I  mud  yield  my  body  to  the  earth  : 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe’s  edge, 

Whofe  arms  gave  fltelter  to  the  princely  eagle  ; 

Under  whofe  {hade  the  ramping  lion  flept, 

Whofe  top  branch  overpeer’d  Jove’s  fpreading  tree. 

And  kept  low  Ihrubs  from  winter’s  pow’rful  wind. 

Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 

Ce'drine.  adj.  [ cedrinus ,  Lat.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  cedar 
tree. 

To  CEIL.  v.  a.  [calo,  Lat.]  To  overlay,  or  cover  the  inner 
roof  of  a  building. 

And  the  greater  houfe  he  ceiled  with  fir-tree,  which  he  over¬ 
laid  with  fine  gold.  2  Chron.  iii.  5. 

How  will  he,  from  his  houfe  ceiled  with  cedar,  be  content 
with  his  Saviour’s  lot,  not  to  have  where  to  lay  his  head  ? 

Decay  of  Piety. 

CViLiNG.  n.f.  [from  ceil.]  The  inner  roof. 

VarnUh  makes  ceilings  not  only  dune,  but  lad.  Bacon. 

And  now  the  thicken’d  fky 
Like  a  dark  ceiling  dood  ;  down  rufli’d  the  rain 
Impetuous.  Miltons  Paradife  Lofty  1.  xi.  /,  743. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


So  when  the  fun  by  day,  or  moon  by  night, 

Strike  on  the  polifh’d  brad  their  trembling  light, 

The  glitt’ring  fpecies  here  and  there  divide, 

And  cad  their  dubious  beams  from  fide  to  fide  : 

Now  on  the  walls,  now  on  the  pavement  play. 

And  to  the  ceiling  flafh  the  glaring  day.  Dryden' s  fF.ne.id., 

Celandine,  (greater.)  [ chelidoniumy  Lat.]  A  plant. 

The  cup  of  the  flower  confids  of  two  leaves,  which  focn 
fall  away  ;  the  flower  has  four  leaves,  that  are  expanded  in  form, 
of  a  crofs.  It  grows  wild,  and  is  ufed  in  medicine.  Miller . 

Ce  landing,  (the  lejfer,  or  Pilewort.)  [ chclidonium  minus ,  Lat. J 
It  hath  a  gramofe  or  granulofe  root ;  the  leaves  are  roun- 
difii;  the  flower  dalks  trail  upon  the  ground  ;  the  cup  of  the- 
flower  confids  of  three  leaves.  Miller. 

Ce'lature.  n.f.  [ calatura ,  Lat.}  The  art  of  engraving  or 
cutting  in  metals. 

To  CELEBRATE,  v.  a.  [ celebro ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  praife;  to  commend  ;  to  give  praife  to  ;  to  make  famous. 

,  The  fongs  of  Sion  were  pfalnys  and  pieces  of  poetry,  that 

adored  or  celebrated  the  Supreme  Being.  •  Addifon.  Spectator. 

I  would  have  him  read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  which  have  dood  the  ted  of  fo  many  different  ages.  Addifon. 

2.  To  didinguifh  by  folemn  rites  ;  to  perform  folemnly. 

He  flew  all  them  that  were  gone  to  celebrate  the  fabbath. 

2  Maccab.  v.  ?6„ 

On  the  fead  day,  the  father  cometh  forth,  after  divine  fer- 
vice,  into  a  large  room,  v/here  the  fead  is  celebrated.  Bacon. 

3.  To  mention  in  a  fet  or  folemn  manner,  whether  of  joy  or  for- 
row. 


This  paufe  of  pow’r,  ’tis  Ireland’s  hour  to  mourn  ; 
While  England  celebrates  your  fafe  return.  Dryden. 

CelebraTion.  n.f.  [from  celebrated] 

1.  Solemn  performance  ;  folemn  remembrance. 

He  laboured  to  drive  forrow  from  her,  and  to  baflen  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  their  marriage.  Sidney, 

He  Ihall  conceal  it. 

While  you  are  willing  it  fhall  come  to  note  ; 

What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep, 

According  to  my  birth.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

During  the  celebration  of  this  holy  facrament.  you  attend  ear-: 
nedly  to  what  is  done  by  the  pried.  Taylor. 

2,  Praife  ;  renown  ;  memorial. 

No  more  fhall  be  added  in  this  place,  his  memory  deferving 
a  particular  celebration ,  than  that  his  learning,  piety  and  virtue^ 
have  been  attained  by  few.  Clarendon., 

Some  of  the  ancients  may  be  thought  fometimes  tohaveufe^ 
a  lefs  number  of  letters,  by  the  celebration  of  thofe  whohaye  addi 
ed  to  their  alphabet.  Holder  s  Elements  of  Speech. 

Cele'brious.  adj.  [celeber,  Lat.]  Famous;  renowned;  noted; 
The  Jews,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple,  having  been  always 
fo  celebrious ;  yet  when,  after  their  captivities,  they  were  de- 
fpoilcd  of  their  glory,  even  then,  the  Aflyrians,  Greeks,  ancl 
Romans,  honoured,  with  facrifices,  the  mod  high  God,  whom 
that  nation  worfhipped.  Grew' s  Cofmologia  Sacra . 

Cele'briously.  adv.  [from  celebrious .]  In  a  famous  manner. 

Cele'briousness.  n.f.  [from  celebrious.]  Renown;  fame. 

CeleTrit  Y.  n.f.  [celebriias,  Lat.]  Celebration;  fame. 

The  manner  of  her  receiving,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  mar-: 
riage,  were  performed  with  great  magnificence.  Bacon. 

Cele'riack.  n.f.  A  lpecies  of  parfley  ;  it  is  alfo  called  turnep-. 
rooted  celery. 

Celerity.  n.f.  [ celeritas ,  Lat.]  Swiftnefs ;  fpeed ;  velocity, 
We  very  well  fee  in  them,  who  thus  plead,  a  wonderful  cele-. 
r\ty  of  difeourfe ;  for,  perceiving  at  the  fird  but  only  fome  caufe 
of  fufpicion,  and  fear  led  it  fhould  be  evil,  they  are  prefently, 
in  one  and  the  felf-fame  breath,  refolved,  that  what  beginning 
foever  it  had,  there  is  no  poffibility  it  fhould  be  good.  Hooker., 
His  former  cudom  and  pradlice  was  ever  full  of  forwardnefs 
and  celerity ,  to  make  head  againd  them.  Bacon's  Henry  VII, 

Thus,  with  imagin’d  wings,  our  fwift  feene  flies, 

In  motion  with  no  lefs  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

Three  things  concur  to  make  a  percuffion  great ;  the  bignefs, 
the  dendty,  and  the  celerity  of  the  body  moved.  Digby , 

Whatever  encreafeth  the  denfity  of  the  blood,  even  without 
encreafing  its  celerity  >  heats,  becaufe  a  denferbody  is  hotter  than 
a  rarer.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments , 

Ce'lery.  n.f.  A  fpecies  of  parfey ;  which  fee. 

CELESTIAL,  adj.  (cclejlis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Heavenly  ;  relating  to  the  fuperiour  regions. 

There  flay,  until  the  twelve  celejlial  figns 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 

Shakefp.  Love' s  Labour  Loft. 
The  ancients  commonly  applied  ccleftial  deferiptions  of  other 
climes  to  their  own.  Brown's  Vulgar  Eirours ,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

2.  Heavenly;  relating  to  the  blefled  date, 

Play  that  fad  note 

I  nam’d  my  knell ;  whilfl  I  lit  meditating 

On  that  celejlial  harmony  I  go  to.  Shakefp.  Henry  VflL 

3.  Heavenly*  with  refpedl  to  excellence. 

Canfl  thou  pretend  defire,  whom  7,cal  inflam’d 
Tp  worfhip,  and  a  pow’r  celejlial  nam’d  ?  Dryden , 

3  TekpUK.)uis4 
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Telemachus,  his  bloomy  face 

Glowing  celeftial  fweet,  with  godlike  grace.  Pope's  Cdyffey. 

Cele'stial.  n.J.  [from  the  adj.j  An  inhabitant  of  heaven. 

Thus  affable  and  mild,  the  prince  precedes. 

And  to  the  dome  th’  unknown  celejtial  leads.  Popes  Odyffey. 

Celf/stially.  adv.  [from  celejtial.]  In  a  heavenly  manner. 

To  Cf.le'stify.  v.  a.  [from  celeftis,  Lat.]  To  give  lomething 
of  heavenly  nature  to  any  thing. 

We  fhould  affirm,  that  all  things  were  in  ail  things,  that 
heaven  were  but  earth  terreftrified,  and  earth  but  heaven  cer¬ 
tified,  or  that  each  part  above  had  influence  upon  its  affinity  be¬ 
low.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Ce'l  iack.  ad}.  [xoiXia,  the  belly.]  Relating  to  the  lower  belly. 

The  blood  moving  flowly  through  the  celiack and  mefenterick 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
ife ;  unmarried 


Single 


arteries,  produce  complaints. 

Ce'libacy.  n.f.  [from  coelebs,  Latin.] 

Rate. 

I  can  attribute  their  numbers  to  nothing  but  their  frequent 
marriages ;  for  they  look  on  celibacy  as  an  accurfed  ftate,  and 
generally  are  married  before  twenty.  Spectator,  N°  495. 

By  teaching  them  how  to  carry  themfelves  in  their  relations 
of  hufbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  they  have,  with¬ 
out  queftion,  adorned  the  gofpel,  glorified  God,  and  benefited 
man,  much  more  than  they  could  have  done  in  the  devouteft 
and  ftricteft  celibacy.  Attcrbury. 

Ce'libate.  n.f.  [ccelibatus,  Lat.]  Single  life. 

Where  polygamy  is  forbidden,  the  males  oblige  themfelves 


to  celibate ,  and  then  multiplication  is  hindered. 
CELL.  n.f.  fella,  Lat.] 


Graunt. 


I. 


Jrior. 


Pop, 


e. 


Shakefp: 

Denham. 


A  frnall  cavity  or  hollow  place. 

The  brain  contains  ten  thoufand  cells. 

In  each  fome  adtive  fancy  dwells. 

How  thefe  for  ever,  though  a  monarch  reign. 

Their  fep’rate  cells  and  properties  maintain. 

2.  The  cave  or  little  habitation  of  a  religious  perfon. 

Befides,  file  did  intend  confeffion 
At  Patrick’s  cell  this  even  ;  and  there  fhe  was  not. 

Then  did  religion  in  a  lazy  cell. 

In  empty,  airy  contemplations  dwell. 

3.  A  frnall  and  clofe  apartment  in  a  prifon. 

4.  Any  frnall  place  of  refidence. 

Mine  eyes  he  clos’d,  but  open  left  the  cell 
Of  fancy,  my  internal  fight.  Par.  Loft ,  b.  viii.  /.  460. 

5.  Little  bags  or  bladders,  where  fluids,  or  matter  of  different  forts 
are  lodged  ;  common  both  to  animals  and  plants.  Efuincy. 

CeRlar.  n.f  \_cella,  Lat.]  A  place  under  ground,  where  ftores 
are  repofited. 

If  this  fellow  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Cato,  he  would,  for  his 
punifhment,  have  been  confined  to  the  bottom  of  a  cellar  during 
his  life.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Cellarage,  n.f.  [from  cellar .]  The  part  of  the  building 
which  makes  the  cellars. 

Come  on,  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage.  Shakefp. 
T ake  care  alfo,  that  it  be  well  watered  and  wooded  ;  that  it 
have  a  good  afeent  to  it,  which  makes  a  houfe  wholefome,  and 
gives  opporturnity  for  cellarage.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

CkRlarist.  n.f  [ cellarius ,  Lat.]  The  butler  in 
houfe. 

CeRlular.  adj.  \cellula ,  Lat.] 
vities. 

The  urine,  infinuating  itfelf  amongft  the  neighbouring  muf- 
cles,  and  cellular  membranes,  deftroyed  four.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

CeRsitude.  n.f  \_celftudo,  Lat.]  Height.  Diet. 

CEMENT,  n  f  [ cectnentum ,  Lat.] 

i .  The  matter  with  which  two  bodies  are  made  to  cohere  ;  as. 


a  religious 


Di5t. 

Confiffing  of  little  cells  or  ca- 


mortar  or  glue. 

Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement,  and  your  franchifes 
confined  into  an  augre’s  bore.  Shak.  Coriol. 

There  is  a  cetnent  compounded  of  flower,  whites  of  eggs,  and 
{tones  powdered,  that  becometh  hard  as  marble.  Bacon. 

You  may  fee  divers  pebbles,  and  a  cruft  of  cement  or  ftone  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  hard  as  the  pebbles  themfelves.  Bacon. 

The  foundation  was  made  of  rough  ftone,  joined  together 
with  a  moft  firm  cement ;  upon  this  was  laid  another  layer, 
confifting  of  frnall  ftones  and  cetnent.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  Bond  of  union  in  friendfhip. 

Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue  which  is  fet 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 

To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter. 

Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
What  cement  fhould  unite  heaven  and  earth,  light  and  dark- 
nefs  ?  Glanville’s  Scepfes ,  c.  iv. 

Look  over  the  whole  creation,  and  you  fhall  fee,  that  the 
hand  or  cement ,  that  holds  together  all  the  parts  of  this  great  and 
glorious  fabrick,  is  gratitude.  South. 

To  Ceme'nt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  unite  by  means  of 
fomething  interpofed. 

But  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divifions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cl. 
Liquid  bodies  have  nothing  to  cement  them  ;  they  are  all  lo'ofe 
and  incoherent,  and  in  a  perpetual  flux :  even  an  heap  of  fand, 


or  fine  powder,  will  (uffer  no  hollownefs  within  them,  though 
they  be  dry  fubftances.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Edgar 

Cemented  all  the  long  contending  powers.  Philips. 

Love  with  white  lead  cements  his  wings  ; 

White  lead  was  fent  us  to  repair 

Two  brighteft,  brittleft  earthly  things, 

A  lady’s  face,  and  china  ware.  Swift. 

I  o  Ceme'nt.  v.n.  To  come  into  conjunction  ;  to  cohere. 
When  a  wound  is  recent,  and  the  parts  of  it  are  divided  by 
a  {harp  inftrument,  they  will,  if  held  in  clofe  contaft  for  fome 
time,  reunite  by  inofculation,  and  cement  like  one  branch  of  a 
tree  ingrafted  on  another.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

Cementation.  n.  f.  [from  cetnent .]  The  aft  of  cementing, 
or  uniting  with  cement. 

Ce'metery.  n.J.  [xotyMilj^toi'.J  A  place  where  the  dead  are  re^ 
pofited. 

I  he  fouls  of  the  dead  appear  frequently  in  cemeteries ,  and 
hover  about  the  places  where  their  bodies  are  buried,  as  ftill 
hankering  about  their  old  brutal  pleafures,  and  defiring  again  to 
enter  the  body.  Addifon.  Spectator,  ND  tjo. 

Cen,  and  Cin,  denote  kinsfolk ;  fo  Cimdph  is  a  help  to  his  kin¬ 
dred  ;  Cinehelm,  a  protestor  of  his  kinsfolk  ;  Cinburg ,  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  kindred  ;  Cinric ,  powerful  in  kindred. 

Gibfon’s  Camden. 

Ce'natory.  adj.  [from  ceno,  to  fup,  Lat.]  Relating  to  fupper. 
The  Romans  wafhed,  were  anointed,  and  wore  a  ccnatory 
garment^  and  the  fame  was  pradtifed  by  the  Jews. 

Brown’s  Vidgar  Errours. 

CenobiYical.  adj.  [xo~v®.  and  @i<&.]  Living  in  community. 
They  have  multitudes  of  religious  orders,  black  and  gray, 
eremitical  and  cenobitical,  and  nuns.  Stillingfieet. 

Ce'  notaph.  n.f.  [kev<&  and  1«p®-.]  A  monument  for  one  bu¬ 
ried  elfewhere. 

Priam,  to  whom  the  ftory  was  unknown. 

As  dead,  deplor’d  his  metamorphos’d  fon  •, 

A  cenotaph  his  name  and  title  kept, 

And  Hedtor  round  the  tomb  with  all  his  brothers  wept. 

Dryclen’s  Fables. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  loft  any  men  at  fea,  raifed  a  ce¬ 
notaph,  or  empty  monument.  Notes  on  Odyffey. 

Cense,  n.f.  [cenfus,  Lat.]  Publick  rates. 

We  fee  what  floods  of  treafure  have  flowed  into  Europe  by 
that  action  ;  fo  that  the  cenfe,  or  rates  of  Chriftendcm,  are  raif- 

,  ed  fince  ten  times,  yea  twenty  times  told.  Bacon. 

To  CENSE.  v.  a.  \_encenfer,  Fr.]  1  o  perfume  with  odours. 

The  Salii  fing,  and  cenfe  his  altars  round 
With  Saban  fmoke,  their  heads  with  poplar  bound.  Drydeti . 

Grineus  was  near,  and  caft  a  furious  look 
On  the  fide-altar,  cens’d  with  facred  lmoke. 

And  bright  with  flaming  fires.  Dry  den. 

Ce'nser.  n.  J'.  fncenfoir ,  Fr.J  The  pan  or  vefiel  in  which  in- 
cenfe  is  burned. 

Here’s  fnip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  flifh,  and  flufh, 

Like  to  a  cenfer  in  a  barber’s  fhop. 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  SbrcvJ. 
Antoninus  gave  piety  in  his  money,  like  a  lady  with  a  cenfer 
before  an  altar.  Peackam  on  Drawing. 

Of  incenfe  clouds. 

Fuming  from  golden  cenfers,  hid  the  mount.  Par.  Lof,b  vii, 

Ce'nsor.  n.f  \_cenfor,  Lat.] 

1.  An  officer  of  Rome,  who  had  the  power  of  correcting  man¬ 
ners. 


2.  One  who  is  given  to  cenfure  and  exprobation. 

Ill-natur’d  cenfors  of  the  prefent  age, 

And  fond  of  all  the  follies  of  the  paft.  Rofcommott. 

The  moft  fevere  cenfor  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with  the  pro¬ 
digality  of  his  wit,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  could  have 
^  wifhed,  that  the  mafter  of  it  had  been  a  better  manager.  Dryd. 

CensoRian.  adj.  [from  cenfor. 1  Relating  to  the  cenfor. 

As  the  chancery  had  the  pretorian  power  for  equity,  fo  the 
ftar-chamber  had  the  cenforian  power  for  offences  under  the  de¬ 
gree  of  capital.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Censorious,  adj.  [from  cenfor .] 

1.  Addicted  to  cenfure ;  fevere;  full  of  invedtives. 

Do  not  too  many  believe  no  religion  to  be  pure,  but  what  is 
intemperately  rigid  ?  no  zeal  to  be  fpiritual,  but  what  is  cenfo- 
rious,  or  vindicative  ?  Sprat. 

O  !  let  my  prefence  make  my  travels  light. 

And  potent  Venus  fhall  exalt  my  name 

Above  the  rumours  of  cenforious  fame.  Prior. 

2.  Sometimes  it  has  of  before  the  objedt  of  reproach. 

A  dogmatical  fpirit  inclines  a  man  to  be  cenforious  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  JVatts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mincl. 

3.  Sometimes  on. 

He  treated  all  his  inferiours  of  the  clergy  with  a  moft  fandli- 
fied  pride  ;  was  rigoroufly  and  univerfally  cenforious  upon  all  his 
brethren  of  the  gown.  -  Swift. 

Censo'riously.  adv.  [from  cenforious,']  In  a  fevere  reflecting 
manner. 

CensoRiousness.  n.f  [from  cenforious.]  Difpofiuon  to  re¬ 
proach  ;  habit  of  reproaching. 

Sourncfs 
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Sournefs  of  difpofition,  and  rudenefs  of  behaviour,  cenfori- 
cufnefs  and  finifter  interpretation  of  things,  all  crofs  and  dif- 
tafteful  humours,  render  the  converfation  ot  men  grievous  and 
uneafy  to  one  another.  TillotJ'on. 

Censorship,  n.f  [from  cenfor.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  ccnfor. 

2.  1  he  time,  in  which  the  office  of  cenfor  is  born. 

It  was  brought  to  Rome  in  the  cenjorjhip  of  Claudius. 
t  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  j2. 

Cr  nsurable.  aclj.  [from  cenfure. J  Worthy  of  cenfure;  blame- 
able  ;  culpable. 

A  fmall  miftake  may  leave  upon  the  mind  the  lafting  me- 
mory  of  having  been  taunted  for  fomething  cenjurablc.  Locke. 
Ce'nsu  r  able  ness.  n.f.  [from  cenfurable.]  Blamablcnefs  ;  liable 
to  be  cenfured. 

CE'NSURE.  n.f.  [ cenfura ,  Latin.] 

1.  Blame;  reprimand;  reproach. 

Enough  for  half  the  greateft  of  thefe  days, 

To  fcape  my  cenfure ,  not  expedt  my  praife.  Pope. 

2.  Judgment;  opinion. 

Madam,  and  you,  my  fiftcr,  will  you  go 
T o  give  your  cenfures  in  this  weighty  bufinefs  ? 

Shakejp.  Richard.  III. 

3.  Judicial  fentence. 

To  you,  lord  governour. 

Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  hellifti  villain.  Shakefp.  Othello. 
4>  A  fpiritual  punifhment  inflidted  by  fome  ecclefiaftical  judge. 

Ayliffe’s  Par  ergon. 

Upon  the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  milder  medicaments,  ufe  that 
Stronger  phyfick,  the  cenfures  of  the  church.  Hammond. 

I  o  Ce'nsure.  v.  a.  [ cenfurer ,  Fr.J 

1.  To  blame;  to  brand  publickly. 

1  he  like  cenfurings  and  defpifings  have  embittered  the  fpirits, 
and  whetted  both  the  tongues  and  pens  of  learned  men  one  a- 
gainft  another.  Sanderfon. 

2.  I  o  condemn  by  a  judicial  fentence. 

CVnsurer.  n.f  [from  cenfure.]  Ele  that  blames  ;  he  that  re¬ 
proaches. 

We  muff  not  flint 
Our  neceflary  actions,  in  the  fear 

To  cope  malicious  cenfurers.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

A  ftatefman,  who  is  pofleft  of  real  merit,  fliould  look  upon 
his  political  cenfurers  with  the  fame  negledt,  that  a  good  writer 
regards  his  criticks.  AddiJ'on ,  Freeholder ,  N°  17. 

Cent,  n.f  [centum,  Lat.  a  hundred.]  A  hundred ;  as,  five  per 
cent,  that  is,  five  in  the  hundred. 

CeNtaur.  n.f  [ centaurus ,  Lat.] 

1.  A  poetical  being,  fuppofed  to  be  compounded  of  a  man  and  a 
horfe. 

Down  from  the  wafte  they  are  centaurs,  though  women  all 
above.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

The  idea  of  a  centaur  has  no  more  falfehood  in  it,  than  the 
name  centaur.  Locke. 

Feats,  Theffalian  centaurs  never  knew, 

And  their  repeated  wonders  fhake  the  dome .  Tho?nfon. 

2.  The  archer  in  the  zodiack. 

The  chearlefs  empire  of  the  sky, 

To  Capricorn,  the  Centaur  archer  yields.  Thomfon. 

Ce'ntaury,  (greater.)  [centaurium  majus,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

It  is  one  of  the  plantce  capitulce ,  or  of  thofe  plants  whofe 
flowers  are  collected  into  a  head,  as  the  thiftle,  and  hath 
a  perennial  root ;  its  leaves  are  without  fpines,  and  are  faw- 
ed  on  the  edges  ;  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  fquamofe,  but  hath 
no  fpines  ;  the  florets  are  large  and  fpacious.  One  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  having  cut  leaves,  is  ufed  in  mediejne.  Aiillcr. 

CeNtaury,  (lejfcr.)  [centaurium  minus,  Lat.] 

The  leaves  grow  by  pairs,  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  the  flowers 
confift  of  one  leaf,  funnel  fhaped,  and  divided  into  five  acute 
fegments  ;  they  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  clufters ;  the 
feed  veflel  is  of  a  cylindrick  form,  and  is  divided  into  two  cells, 
wherein  many  fmall  feeds  are  contained.  It  grows  wild,  and 
is  ufed  in  medicine.  Miller. 

Add  pounded  galls,  and  rofes  dry, 

And  with  Cecropian  thyme  ftrong  Rented  centaury.  Dryden. 
CeNtenary.  n  f.  [centenarius,  Lat.]  The  number  of  a  hun¬ 
dred. 

In  every  centenary  of  years  from  the  creation,  fome  fmall  a- 
batement  fliould  have  been  made.  Hakewell  on  Providence. 
Centesimal,  n.f.  [centefmus,  Latin.]  Hundredth;  the  next 
ffep  of  progreffion  after  decimal  in  the  arithmetick  of  frac¬ 
tions. 

The  negledt  of  a  few  centefmals  in  the  fide  of  the  cube, 
would  bring  it  to  an  equality  with  the  cube  of  a  foot. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Centifo'lious.  adj.  [from  centum  and  folium,  Lat.]  Having 
an  hundred  leaves. 

CeNtipede.  n.f,  [from  centum  and  pes.]  A  poifonous  infedt 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  commonly  called  by  the  Englifh  forty  legs. 
CHNTO.  n.J.  [cento,  Lat.]  A  composition  formed  by  joining 
ferapes  from  other  authours. 

It  is  quilted,  as  it  were,  out  of  fhreds  of  divers  poets,  fuch  as 
Scholars  call  a  cento.  Camden’s  Remains. 
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If  any  man  think  the  poem  a  cento,  our  poet  will  but  have 
done  the  fame  in  jeft  which  Boileau  did  in  earn  eft. 

Advertifement  to  Pope's  Dunciad. 
CeNtral.  adj.  [from  centre.]  Relating  to  the  centre;  con¬ 
taining  the  centre. 

There  is  now,  and  was  then,  a  fpace  or  cavity  in  the  central 
parts  of  it ;  fo  large  as  to  give  reception  to  that  mighty  mafs 
of  water.  IVoodward.' s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Umbriel,  a  dusky  melancholy  Sprite, 

Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  feene, 

/  Repairs.  *  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Ce  ni  rally,  adv.  [from  central.]  With  regard  to  the  centre. 
1  hough  one  of  the  feet  molt  commonly  bears  the  weight, 
yet  we  fee  that  the  whole  weight  refts  centrally  upon  it. 

/  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy. 

CE'NTRE.  n.  f.  [ centrum ,  Lat.]  The  middle ;  that  which  is 
equally  diftant  from  all  extremities. 

I  he  heav'ns  themfelves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 
Obfcrve  degree,  priority,  and  place. 

Shakefp.  Trollies  and  Creffida. 
If  we  frame  an  image  of  a  round  body  all  of  Arc,  the  flame 
proceeding  from  it,  would  difFufe  itfelf  every  way ;  fo  that  the 
fource,  Serving  for  the  centre  there,  would  be  round  about  an 
huge  Sphere  of  fire  and  light.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

To  CeNtre.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  place  on  a  centre  • 
to  fix  as  on  a  centre. 

One  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  turn’d 
Round  through  the  vaft  profundity  obfeure. 

Milton’s  Para dife  Lofl,  b.  vii.  /.  228. 
By  thy  each  look,  and  thought,  and  care,  ’tis  fhown, 

Thy  joys  are  centred  all  in  me  alone.  Prior. 

He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over,  and  draw  in  all  that 
wide  air  and  circumference  of  fin  and  vice,  and  centre  it  in  his 
own  breaft.  South. 

O  impudent,  regardful  of  thy  own, 

Whofe  thoughts  are  centred  on  thyfelf  alone  ?  Dryden. 
To  CeNtre.  v.  n. 

1.  To  reft  on  ;  to  repofe  on  ;  as  bodies  when  they  gain  an  equi¬ 
librium  ;  to  meet  in  a  point,  as  lines  in  a  centre. 

Where  there  is  no  vifible  truth  wherein  to  centre ,  errour  is 
as  wide  as  men’s  fancies,  and  may  wander  to  eternity. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

What  hopes  you  had  in  Diomede,  lay  down  ; 

Our  hopes  muft  centre  on  ourfelves  alone.  Dryden' s  /Eneid. 
The  common  acknowledgments  of  the  body  will  at  len<nh 
centre  in  him,  who  appears  fincerely  to  aim  at  the  common  be- 

Atterbury. 

_  It  was  attefted  by  the  vifible  centring  of  all  the  old  prophe¬ 
cies  in  the  perfon  of  Chrift,  and  by  the  completion  of  thefe  pro¬ 
phecies  Since,  which  he  himfelf  uttered.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  be  placed  in  the  midft  or  centre. 

As  God  in  heav’n 

Is  centre,  yet  extends  to  all ;  fo  thou. 

Centring,  receiv’ft  from  all  thofe  orbs.  Par.  Left,  b.  i x, 
CeNtrick.  adj.  [from  centre.]  Placed  in  the  centre. 

Some  that  have  deeper  digg’d  in  mine  than  I, 

Say,  where  his  centrick  happinefs  doth  lie.  Donne. 

Centrifugal,  adj.  [from  centrum  and  fugio,  Lat.]  Having 
the  quality  acquired  by  bodies  in  motion,  of  receding  from  the 
centre. 

They  deferibed  an  hyperbola,  by  changing  the  centripetal 
into  a  centrifugal  force.  Cheyne's  Philofophical  Principles. 

Centri'petal.  adj.  [from  centrum  and  peto,  Lat.]  Havino-  a 
tendency  to  the  center  ;  having  gravity. 

The  direction  of  the  force,  whereby  the  planets  revolve  in 
their  orbits,  is  towards  their  centres ;  and  this  force  may  be 
very  properly  called  attractive,  in  refpect  of  the  central  body, 
and  centripetal,  in  refpect  of  the  revolving  body.  Cheyne. 

Ce'ntry.  7  r  c 

Se'n  try.  1  Sec  Sentinel. 

The  thoughtlefs  wits  fhall  frequent  forfeits  pay. 

Who  ’gainft  the  ceniry  s  box  difeharge  their  tea.  Gay. 

Ce'ntuple.  adj.  [ centuplex ,  Lat.]  An  hundred  fold. 

To  Centu'plicate.  v.  a.  [centuplicatum,  of  centum  and  plica, 
Lat.]  To  make  a  hundred  fold  ;  to  repeat  a  hundred  times.  D. 
To  Centu'riate.  v.  a.  [ centuno ,  Lat.]  T  o  divide  into  hun¬ 
dreds. 

Centuria'tor.  n.  f.  [from  century.]  A  name  given  to  hif- 
torians,  who  diftinguifh  times  by  centuries ;  which  is  generally 
the  method  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory. 

The  centuriators  of  Magdeburg  were  the  firft  that  dilcovered 
this  grand  impofture.  Ay  life's  Parergon. 

Centu'rion.  n.f.  [ centurio ,  Latin.]  A  military  officer  amoiv 
the  Romans,  who  commanded  an  hundred  men. 

Have  an  army  ready,  fay  you  ?— A  molt  royal  one.  The 
centurions ,  and  their  charges,  diftiqdtly  billeted  already  in  the 
entertainment,  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour’s  warning. 

Shakefp.  Coriolanus . 

CE'NTURY.  n.f.  [centuria,  Lat.] 

1.  A  hundred;  ufually  employed  to  Specify  time ;  as,  the  Second 

century. 

The  nature  of  eternity  is  fuch,  that,  though  our  joys,  after 

Some 
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fome  centuries  of  years,  may  feem  to  have  grown  older,  by 
having  been  enjoyed  fo  many  ages,  yet  will  they  really  ftill  con¬ 
tinue  new.  '  '  Boyle. 

And  now  time’s  whiter  feries  is  begun, 

Which  in  ioft  centuries  fhall  fmoothly  run.  Drydert. 

The  lifts  of  bifhops  are  filled  with  greater  numbers  than  one 
would  exped  j  but  the  fucceftion  was  quick  in  the  three  firft 
centuries ,  becaufe  the  bifhop  very  often  ended  in  the  martyr. 

Addifon  on  the  Cbrijlian  Religion. 

2.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  {Imply  for  a  hundred. 

Romulus,  as  you  may  read,  did  divide  the  Romans  into 
tribes,  and  the  tribes  into  centuries  or  hundreds.  Spenfer 

When  J 

With  wild  woodleaves  and  weeds  I  have  ftrew’d  his  grave. 
And  on  it  faid  a  century  of  pray’rs, 

Such  as  I  can,  twice  o’er.  I’ll  weep  and  figh.  Shakefp.  Cymb. 

CEOL.  An  initial  in  the  names  of  men,  which  fignifies  a  {hip  or 
veflel,  fuch  as  thofe  that  the  Saxons  landed  in.  Gibfon's  Camden. 

Cephalalgy.  n. J.  [xE©aX«xyi«.J  The  headach.  Didt. 

Cepha'lick.  adj.  [xipuXrj.]  That  which  is  medicinal  to  the 
head. 

Cephalick  medicines  are  all  fuch  as  attenuate  the  blood,  fo  as 
to  make  it  circulate  eafily  through  the  capillary  veffels  of  the 
bra'n*  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

I  drefled  him  up  with  foft  folded  linen,  dipped  in  a  cephalick 
balfam.  JVifeman. 

CERA  STBS.  n.  f  [xs^xrr.i.  J  A  ferpent  having  horns,  or  fup- 
pofed  to  have  them. 

Scorpion,  and  afp,  and  amphifbena  dire, 

Cerajles  horn’d,  hydrus,  and  elops  drear.  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  x. 

Ce'rate.  n.  f  [ cera ,  Lat.  wax.]  A  medicine  made  of  wax, 
which,  with  oil,  or  fome  fofter  fubftance,  makes  a  confiftence 
fofter  than  a  plaifter.  j Quincy. 

Ce'rated.  adj .  [ceratus,  Lat.]  Waxed;  covered  with  wax. 

To  CERE.  v.  a.  [from  cera ,  Lat.  wax.]  To  wax. 

You  ought  to  pierce  the  fkin  with  a  needle,  and  ftrong 
brown  thread,  cered  about  half  an  inch  from  the  edges  of  the 
lips*  JVifeman. 

Ce'r  f.bel.  n  f.  [ cerebellum ,  Lat.]  Part  of  the  brain. 

In  the  head  of  man,  the  bafe  of  the  brain  and  cerebel ,  yea,  of 
the  whole  fcull,  is  fet  parallel  to  the  horizon.  Derbam. 

Ce'recloth.  n.f.  [from  cere  and  cloth.]  Cloth  fmeared  over 
with  glutinous  matter,  ufed  to  wounds  and  bruifes. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  fhrowded  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  folds  of  linen,  befmeared  with  gums,  in  manner  of  cere- 
doth.  Bacon. 

Ce'rement.  n.  f.  [from  cera ,  Lat.  wax.]  Cloaths  dipped  in 
melted  wax,  with  which  dead  bodies  were  infolded  when  they 
were  embalmed. 

Let  me  not  burft  in  ignorance,  but  tell, 

Why  canonized  bones,  hearfed  in  earth. 

Have  burft  their  cerements  ?  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Ceremonial,  adj.  [ from  ceremony. ] 

x.  Relating  to  ceremony,  or  outward  rite. 

What  mockery  will  it  be, 

To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  prieft  attends. 

To  fpeak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  ? 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
We  are  to  carry  it  from  the  hand  to  the  heart,  to  improve  a 
ceremonial  nicety  into  a  fubftantial  duty,  and  the  modes  of  ci¬ 
vility  into  the  realities  of  religion.  South. 

Chrifl:  did  take  away  that  external  ceremonial  worfhip  that 
was  among  the  Jews.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  Formal ;  obfervant  of  old  forms. 

Oh  monftrous,  fuperftitious  puritan. 

Of  refin’d  manners,  yet  ceremonial  man. 

That  when  thou  meet’ft  one,  with  enquiring  eyes 

Doft  fearch,  and,  like  a  needy  broker,  prize 

The  filk  and  gold  he  wears.  Donne. 

With  dumb  pride,  and  a  fet  formal  face. 

He  moves  in  the  dull  ceremonial  track, 

With  Jove’s  embroider’d  coat  upon  his  back.  Dryden. 

Ceremonial,  n.f.  [from  ceremony.] 

1.  Outward  form;  external  rite. 

The  only  condition  that  could  make  it  prudent  for  the  cler¬ 
gy,  to  alter  the  ceremonial ,  or  any  indifferent  part,  would  be  a 
refolution  in  the  legiflature  to  prevent  new  fedfts.  Swift. 

2.  The  order  for  rites  and  forms  in  the  Romifh  church. 

Ceremo'nialness.  n.f.  [from  ceremonial.]  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  ceremonial ;  over  much  ufe  of  ceremony. 

Ceremo'nious.  adj.  [from  ceremony.] 

j.  Confiftingof  outward  rites. 

Under  a  different  oeconomy  of  religion,  God  was  more  ten¬ 
der  of  the  {hell  and  ceremonious  part  of  his  worftiip.  South. 

2.  Full  of  ceremony ;  awful. 

O,  the  facrifice, 

How  ceremonious,  folemn,  and  unearthly, 

It  was  i’  th’  offering  !  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

3.  Attentive  to  the  outward  rites  of  religion. 

You  are  too  fenfelefs  obftinate,  my  lord  ; 

Too  ceremonious ,  and  traditional.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 
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4.  Civil ;  according  to  the  ftridt  rules  of  civility ;  formally  re- 
fpedtful. 

They  have  a  fet  of  ceremonious  phrafes,  that  run  through  all 
ranks  and  degrees  among  them.  Add  fan.  Guard.  N'J  104. 

5.  Obfervant  of  the  rules  of  civility. 

T  hen  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 

And  loving  farewel  of  our  feveral  friends.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

6.  Civil  and  formal  to  a  fault. 

The  old  caitiff  was  grown  fo  ceremonious ,  as  he  would  needs 
accompany  me  fome  miles  in  my  way.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Ceremo'niousl  y.  adv.  [from  ceremonious.]  In  a  ceremonious 
manner;  formally;  refpe&ful. 

Ceremonioufly  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe. 

Shakefp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Ceremo'niousness.  n.f.  [from  ceremonious.]  Fondnefs  of  ce¬ 
remony  ;  ufing  too  much  ceremony. 

CEREMONY,  n.f.  [ ceremonia ,  Lat.] 

1.  Outward  rite  ;  external  form  in  religion. 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  {lie  may 
The  fzered  ceremonies  partake.  Spenfer' s  Epithalamium. 

He  is  fuperftitious  grown  of  late. 

Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantafy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies.  Shakefp.  J.  Cafar. 
Difrobe  the  images, 

If  you  find  them  deck’d  with  ceremony.  Shakefp.  J.  Cafar. 

2.  Forms  of  civility.  J 

The  fauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 

Meeting  were  bare  without  it.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Not  to  ufe  ceremonies  at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  ufe  them 
again,  and  fo  diminifh  refpect  to  himfelf.  Bacon. 

3.  Outward  forms  of  ftate. 

What  art  thou,  thou  idle  ceremony  ? 

What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  fuffer’ft  more 
Of  mortal  grief,  than  do  thy  worftiippers  ? 

Art  thou  aught  elfe  but  place,  degree,  and  form  ? 

Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

A  coarfer  place. 

Where  pomp  and  ceremonies  enter’d  not. 

Where  greatnefs  was  {hut  out,  and  bignefs  well  forgot. 

r  /  r  'T-'i  Dryden' s  Fables . 

t^E  rote.  n.  J.  1  he  fame  with  cerate ;  which  fee. 

In  thofe  which  are  critical,  a  cerote  of  oil  of  olives,  with 

hfth  hitherto  ferved  my  purpofe.  JVifeman. 
CERTAIN,  adj.  [cert us,  Lat.] 

1.  Sure;  indubitable;  unqueftionable ;  undoubted;  that  which 
cannot  be  queftioned,  or  denied. 

This  it  is  equally  certain  of,  whether  thefe  ideas  be  more  or 
kfegenenJ  _  Locke. 

.  1  hol.e  things  are  certain  among  men,  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  without  obftinacy  and  folly.  Tillotfon. 

2.  Refolved ;  determined. 

However  I  with  thee  have  fix’d  my  lot. 

Certain  to  undergo  like  doom  of  death, 

Confort  with  thee.  *  Milton's  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  ix.  /.  953. 

3.  In  an  indefinite  fenfe,  fome ;  as,  a  certain  man  told  me  this. 

How  bad  foever  this  fafliion  mayjuftly  be  accounted,  certain 
of  the  fame  countrymen  do  pafs  far  beyond  it.  Carew’s  Survey , 

I  got  them  in  my  country’s  fervice,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar’d,  and  ran 
From  noife  of  our  own  drums.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Let  there  be  certain  leather  bags  made  of  feveral  bieneffes, 
which,  for  the  matter  of  them,  fhould  be  tradable.  Wilkins . 

4.  Undoubting ;  put  paft  doubt. 

■This  form  before  Alcyone  prefent. 

To  make  her  certain  of  the  fad  event.  Dryden „ 

Ce  Rtainly.  adv.  [from  certain.] 

1.  Indubitably;  without  queftion  ;  without  doubt. 

Certainly  he  that,  by  thofe  legal  means,  cannot  be  fecured, 
Car*b(;  much  lefs  fo  by  any  private  attempt.  Decay  of  Piety. 

What  precife  colledion  of  fimple  ideas,  modefty  or  fru4- 

lty  ftand  for,  in  another’s  ufe,  is  not  fo  certainly  known.  Locke. 

2.  Without  fail. 

Certainness.  n.f.  [from  certain.]  The  fame  with  certainty. 
Certainty,  n.f  [from  certain.] 

1.  Exemption  from  doubt. 

Certainty  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  our  ideas.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  real  and  fixed. 

Doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  he  fure  they  do  ;  for  certainties 
Or  are  paft  remedies,  or  timely  knowing, 

'  The  remedy  then  born.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline . 

Ce'rtes.  adv.  [certes,  Fr.]  Certainly;  in  truth;  in  footh :  an 
old  word. 

Certes ,  Sir  Knight,  ye’ve  been  too  much  to  blame. 

Thus  for  to  blot  the  honour  of  the  dead, 

And  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcafe  ftiame, 

Whofe  living  hands  immortaliz’d  his  name.  Fairy  §>.  b  ii 
For,  certes ,  thefe  are  people  of  the  ifland.  Shakefp.  Tempejt. 
Certes ,  our  authours  are  to  blame.  '  Hudibras . 
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Certificate,  n.f,  [certificate  low  Lat.  he  certifies.] 

1.  A  writing  made  in  any  court,  to  give  notice  to  another  court 

of  any  thing  done  therein.  Cowel. 

2.  Anyteftimony. 

A  certificate  of  poverty  is  as  good  as  a  prote<ftion.  L'Ejir. 

I  can  bring  certificates,  that  I  behave  myfelf  foberly  before 
company.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  577. 

To  Ce'rtify.  v  a.  [certifier,  Fr.] 

1.  1  o  give  certain  information  of. 

The  Englifli  embaffadours  returned  out  of  Flanders  from 
Maximilian,  and  certified  the  king,  that  he  was  not  to  hope  for 
any  aid  from  him.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

This  is  defigned  to  certify  thofe  things  that  are  confirmed  of 
God’s  favour.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

2.  It  has  ^before  the  thing  told.  • 

CERTIORARI,  n.f.  [Latin.]  A  writ  ifiTuing  out  of  the  chan¬ 
cery,  to  call  up  the  records  of  a  caufe  therein  depending,  that 
juftice  may  be  done ;  upon  complaint  made  by  bill,  that  the 
party,  who  feeks  the  faid  writ,  hath  received  hard  dealing  in 
the  faid  court.  Cowel. 

CVrtituue.  n.f.  [certitudo,  Lat.]  Certainty;  freedom  from 
douht. 

They  thought  at  firft  they  dream’d  ;  for  ’twas  offence 

With  them,  to  queftion  certitude  of  fenfe.  Dryden. 

I  here  can  be  no  majus  and  minus  in  the  certitude  we  have  of 
things,  whether  by  mathematick  demonftration,  or  any  other 
way  of  confequence.  Grew' s  Cofmologia  Sacra ,  b.  ii.  c.  iv.  §  2. 

CervFcal.  adj.  [cervi calls,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  neck. 

T.  he  aorta  bending  a  little  upwards,  fends  forth  the  cervical 
and  axillary  arteries  ;  the  reft  turning  down  again,  forms  the 
defeending  trunk.  Cheyne's  PhiloJ'ophical  Principles. 

Ceru'leous  \ae$‘  \.coeru^eusi  Lat.]  Blue;  Iky  coloured. 

It  afforded  a  folution,  with,  now  and  then,  a  light  touch  of 
fky  colour,  but  nothing  near  fo  high  as  the  ceruleous  tindfure  of 
filver.  Boyle. 

From  thee  the  faphire  folid  ether  takes, 

Its  hue  cerulean.  Tlsomfon’s  Summer. 

Ceruli'fick.  adj.  [from  ceruleous.']  Having  the  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  blue  colour. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  rays,  as  the  rubifick,  cerulifick ,  and 
others  are  feparated  one  from  another.  Grew’s  Cofmol.  Sacra. 

CERU' 'MEN.  n.f  [Latin.]  The  wax  or  excrement  of  the 
ear. 

Ce'ruse.  n.f  [ceruffa,  Lat.]  White  lead. 

A  preparation  of  lead  with  vinegar,  which  is  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour;  whence  many  other  things,  refembling  it  in  that  parti¬ 
cular,  are  by  chymifts  called  ccrufe ,  as  the  cerufe  of  antimony, 
and  the  like.  Quincy. 

CesX'rian.  adj.  [from  Cafar.] 

The  Cefarian  ledlion  is  cutting  a  child  out  of  the  womb  ei¬ 
ther  dead  or  alive,  when  it  cannot  otherwife  be  delivered. 
Which  circumftance,  it  is  faid,  firft  gave  the  name  of  Cafar 
to  the  Roman  family  fo  called.  Quincy. 

CESS.  n.f.  [probably corrupted  from cenfe  •,  See  Cense;  though 
imagined  by  Junius  to  be  derived  from  faifire ,  to  feize.] 

1.  A  levy  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  rated  according 
to  their  property. 

The  like  cefs  is  alfo  charged  upon  the  country  fometimes  for 
victualling  the  foldiers,  when  they  lie  in  garrifon.  Spenfer. 

2.  The  a£t  of  laying  rates. 

3.  [from  ceffe,  Fr.]  It  feems  to  have  been  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  for 
bounds,  or  limits. 

I  pr’ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cutts’s  faddle,  put  a  few  flocks  in  the 
point;  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cefs. 

Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

To  Cess.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  rate  ;  to  lay  charge  on. 

We  are  to  confider  how  much  land  there  is  in  all  Ulfter, 
that,  according  to  the  quantity  thereof,  we  may  cefs  the  faid 
rent,  and  allowance  iffuing  thereout.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Cessation,  n.f.  [ceffatio,  Lat.] 

x .  A  ftop  ;  a  reft ;  a  vacation. 

The  day  was  yearly  obferved  for  a  feftival,  by  ceffation  from 
labour,  and  by  reforting  to  church.  '  Hayward. 

True  piety,  without  ceffation  toft 

By  theories,  the  pracftick  part  is  loft.  Denham. 

There  had  been  a  mighty  confufion  of  things,  an  interrup¬ 
tion  and  perturbation  of  the  ordinary  courfe,  and  a  ceffation 
and  fufpenfion  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hi] ?. 

The  riftng  of  a  parliament  is  a  kind  of  ceffation  from  poli¬ 
ticks.  Addifon.  Freeholder,  N°  55. 

The  ferum,  which  is  mixed  with  an  alkali,  being  poured  out 
to  that  which  is  mixed  with  an  acid,  raifeth  an  effervefcence ;  at 
the  ceffation  of  which,  the  falts  of  which  the  acid  was  compofed, 
will  be  regenerated.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  A  paufe  of  hoftility,  without  peace. 

_  When  the  fuccours  of  the  poor  proteftants  in  Ireland  were 
diverted,  I  was  intreated  to  get  them  fome  refpite,  by  a  cefjd- 

.  K'Cha'1"' 
CESSAVIT,  n. f  [Latin.] 

A  writ  that  lies  upon  this  general  ground,  that  the  perfon, 
againft  whom  it  is  brought,  hath,  for  two  years,  omitted  to 
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perform  fuch  fervice,  or  pay  fuch  rent,  as  he  is  obliged  by  his 
tenure,  and  hath  not,  upon  his  land  or  tenement,  fufficient 
goods  or  chattels  to  be  diftrained.  Cowel. 

CessibFlity.  n.f.  [from  eedo,  ceffum,  Latin.]  The  quality  of 
receding,  or  giving  way,  without  refiftance. 

If  the  fubject  ftrucken  be  of  a  proportionate  ceffibility ,  it 
feems  to  dull  and  deaden  the  ftroke  ;  whereas  if  the  thing  ftruc¬ 
ken  be  hard,  the  ftroke  feems  to  lofe  no  force,  but  to  work  a 
greater  effedf.  Digby  on  the  Soul. 

Ce'ssiele.  adj.  [from  cedo,  ceffum,  Lat.]  Eafy  to  give  way. 

If  the  parts  of  the  ftrucken  body  be  fo  eafily  ceffible ,  as  with¬ 
out  difficulty  the  ftroke  can  divide  them,  then  it  enters  into  fuch 
a  body,  till  it  has  fpent  its  force.  Digby  on  the  Soul. 

Cession,  n.  f.  [ ceffion ,  Fr.  ceffw,  Lat] 

1 .  Retreat ;  the  adt  of  giving  way. 

Sound  is  not  produced  wuthout  lome  refiftance  either  in  the 
air  or  the  body  percufl’ed  ;  for  if  there  be  a  mere  yielding  or  cef¬ 
fion,  it  produceth  no  found.  Bacon  s  Fiat.  Hifl.  N°  125. 

2.  Refignation ;  the  adt  of  yielding  up  or  quitting  to  another. 

A  parity  in  their  council  would  make  and  fecure  the  beft 
peace  they  can  with  France,  by  a  ceffion  of  Flanders  to  that 
crown,  in  exchange  for  other  provinces.  Temple. 

Ce'ssionary.  adj.  [from  ceffion.]  As  a  ceffionary  bankrupt,  one 
who  has  delivered  up  all  his  effedts.  Martin. 

Ce'ssment.  n.f.  [from  cefsf  An  affeffment  or  tax.  Ditf. 

Ce'ssor.  n.f.  [from  ceffo,  Lat.] 

In  law,  he  that  ceafeth  or  negledteth  fo  long  to  perform  a 
duty  belonging  to  him,  as  that  by  his  cefs,  or  celling,  he  incur¬ 
red!  the  danger  of  law,  and  hath,  or  may  have,  the  writ  ceffa- 
vit  brought  againft  him.  Where  it  is  faid  the  tenant  ceffeth, 
fuch  phrafe  is  to  be  underftood,  as  if  it  were  faid,  the  tenant 
ceffeth  to  do  that  which  he  ought,  or  is  bound  to  do  by  his 
land  or  tenement.  Cowel. 

CE'STUS.  n.f  [Latin.]  The  girdle  of  Venus. 

Venus,  without  any  ornament  but  her  own  beauties,  not  fo 
much  as  her  own  ceflus.  Addifon.  Spectator,  N°  425. 

Cetaceous,  adj.  [from  cete,  whales,  Lat.]  Of  the  whale  kind. 
Such  fifties  as  have  lungs  or  refpiration,  are  not  wuthout  the 
wezzon,  as  whales  and  cetaceous  animals.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

He  hath  created  variety  of  thefe  cetaceous  fifties,  which  con- 
verfe  chiefly  in  the  northern  feas,  whofe  whole  body  being  en- 
compaffed  round  with  a  copious  fat  or  blubber,  it  is  enabled  to 
abide  the  greateft  cold  of  the  fea-water.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

C  faut.  A  note  in  the  fcale  of  mufick. 

Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 

A  re,  to  plead  Hortenfio’s  paffion  ; 

B  mi  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C  faut,  that  loves  with  all  affedtion. 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

CH  has, .  in  words  purely  Englifh,  or  fully  naturalized,  the  found 
of  tch ;  a  peculiar  pronunciation,  which  it  is  hard  to  deferibe 
in  words.  In  fome  words  derived  from  the  French,  it.  has  the 
found  of fh,  as  chaife ;  and,  in  fome  derived  from  the  Greek, 
the  found  of  k,  as  cholerick. 

Chace.  See  Chase. 

Chad.  n.  f.  A  fort  of  fifti. 

Of  round  fifti  there  are  brit,  fprat,  whiting,  chad,  eels, 
congar,  millet.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

To  CHAFE,  v.  a.  [ echauffer ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  warm  with  rubbing. 

They  laid  him  upon  fome  of  their  garments,  and  fell  to  rub 
and  chafe  him,  till  they  brought  him  to  recover  both  breath,  the 
fervant,  and  warmth,  the  companion  of  living.  Sidney. 

At  laft,  recovering  heart,  he  does  begin 
To  rub  her  temples,  and  to  chafe  her  skin.  Fairy  Af.  b.  i. 

Soft,  and  more  foft,  at  ev’ry  touch  it  grew  ; 

Like  pliant  wax,  when  chafing  hands  reduce 

The  former  mafs  to  form,  and  frame  to  ufe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  heat. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  fea,  puff’d  up  with  winds, 

Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  fweat  ?  Shakefp. 

3.  To  perfume. 

Lilies  more  white  than  fnow. 

New  fall’n  from  heav’n,  with  violets  mix’d,  did  grow ; 

Whofe  feent  fo  chaf'd  the  neighbour  air,  that  you 
Would  furely  fwear  Arabick  fpices  grew.  Suckling. 

4.  To  make  angry. 

Her  interceflion  chaf'd  him  fo. 

When  ftie  for  thy  repeal  was  fuppliant. 

That  to  clofe  prifon  he  commanded  her.  Shakefp. 

An  offer  of  pardon  more  chafed  the  rage  of  thofe,  who  were 
refolved  to  live  or  die  together.  Sir  John  Hayward. 

For  all  that  he  was  inwardly  chafed  with  the  heat  of  youth 
and  indignation,  againft  his  own  people  as  well  as  the  Rhodi¬ 
ans,  he  moderated  himfelf  betwixt  his  own  rage,  and  the  of¬ 
fence  of  his  foldiers.  Knolles's  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

This  chaf'd  the  boar,  his  noftrils  flames  expire, 

And  his  red  eyeballs  roll  with  living  fire.  Dryden. 

To  Chafe,  v.  n. 

1.  To  rage  ;  to  fret ;  to  fume ;  to  rave ;  to  boil. 

Therewith  he  ’gan  full  terribly  to  roar. 

And  chafd  at  that  indignity  right  fore.  Spenfer' s  Hub,  Tale. 
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My  husband  will  not  rejoice  fo  much  at  the  abulc  of  Fal- 
ftaft,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor’s  marrying  my  daughter. 

Shakefp.  Merry  l Fives  of  IVindfor. 

Be  lion  mettled,  proud,  and  take  no  care. 

Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  confpircrs  arc. 

Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Flow  did  they  fume,  and  ftamp,  and  roar,  anil  chafe, 
r  And  fwear ;  not  Addifon  himfelf  was  fafe.  Pope. 

2.  To  fret  again!}  any  thing.  1 

'Once  upon  a  raw  and  gufty  day. 

The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his'lhores.  Shakefp.  J.  Cafi 
The  murmuring  furge. 

That  on  th’  unnumber’d  idle  pebbles  chafes , 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Chafe,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  heat;  a  rage;  a  fury ;  a  paf- 
iion  ;  a  fume  ;  a  pett ;  a  fret;  a  ftorm. 

hen  Sii  1  homas  More  was  fpeakcr  of  the  parliament, 
with  his  wifdom  and  eloquence,  he  fo  eroded  a  purpofe  of  car¬ 
dinal  Vv  ol  fey’s,  that  the  cardinal,  in  a  chafe,  fent  for  him  to 
\\  hitehall.  Camden's  Remains. 

At  this  the  knight  grew  high  in  chafe , 

And  daring  furiou fly  on  Ralph, 

He  trembled.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  c.  ii. 

Chafe-wax.  n.  f  An  officer  belonging  to  the  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor,  who  fits  the  wax  for  the  fealing  of  writs.  Harris. 

Chafer.  n.J.  [ccayop,  Sax.  kever,  Dutch.]  An  infect ;  a  fort 
of  yellow  beetle. 

CHA'fERy.  n.  f  A  forge  in  an  iron  mill,  where  the  iron  is 
wrought  into  complete  bars,  and  brought  to  perfection. 

Phillips's  JVorlcl  of  JVords. 

CHAFF,  n.  f  [ceajr,  Sax.  kaf  Dutch.] 

i .  I  he  hulks  of  corn  that  are  feparated  by  threfhing  and  win¬ 


nowing. 


We  fhall  be  winnow’d  with  fo  rough  a  wind. 

That  ev’n  our  corn  fhall  feem  as  light  as  chaff. 

And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition.  Shakefp.  HenrylV. 

Pleafure  with  inftruCtion  fhould  be  join’d; 

So  take  the  corn,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind.  Dry  den. 

He  fet  before  him  a  fack  of  wheat,  as  it  had  been  juft  threfh- 
ed  out  of  the  fheaf ;  he  then  bid  him  pick  out  the  chaff  from 
among  the  corn,  and  lay  it  afide  by  itfelf.  Spectator,  N°  29 1. 

2.  It  is  ufed  for  any  thing  wofthlefs. 

7  o  CHA'FFER.  v.  n.  [kaufen ,  Germ,  to  buy.]  To  treat  about 
a  bargain  ;  to  haggle  ;  to  bargain. 

Nor  rode  himfelf  to  Paul’s,  the  publick  fair, 

To  chaffer  for  preferments  with  his  gold, 

Where  bifhopricks  and  finecures  are  fold.  Dry  den's  Fables. 
The  chaffering  with  diflenters,  and  dodging  about  this  or 
t’other  ceremony,  is  but  like  opening  a  few  wickets,  and  leav¬ 


ing  them  a-jar. 


Swift. 


In  difputes  with  chairmen,  when  your  mafter  fends  you  to 
chaffer  with  them,  take  pity,  and  tell  your  mafter  that  they  will 
not  take  a  farthing  lefs.  Swift. 

To  Cha'ffer.  v.  a.  [The  aClive  fenfe  is  obfolete.] 

1.  To  buy. 

He  chaffer'd  chairs  in  which  churchmen  were  fet. 

And  breach  of  laws  to  privy  farm  did  let.  Spenfer. 

2.  To  exchange. 

Approaching  nigh,  he  never  ftaid  to  greet, 

Ne  chaffer  words,  proud  courage  to  provoke.  Fairy  Sfueen. 

Cha'fferer.  n.  f.  [from  chaffer  f\  A  buyer;  bargainer;  pur- 
chafer. 

Cha'ffern.  n.f.  [from  efehaufer,  Fr.  to  heat.]  A  veffel  for 
heating  water.  A)/#. 

Cha'ffery.  n.f  [from  chaffer .]  Traffick;  the  practice  of 
buving  and  felling:. 

p  O  O 

The  third  is,  merchandize  and  chaffery ,  that  is,  buying  and 
felling.  Spenfer' s  State  of  Ireland. 

Cha'ffinch.  n.f.  [from  chaff and finch .]  A  bird  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  delights  in  chaff,  and  is  by  fome  much  admired  for  its 
f°ng*  Phillips's  World  of  Words. 

The  chaffinch,  and  other  fmall  birds,  are  injurious  to  fome 
i"ru*ts*  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Cha'ffless.  aclj.  [from  chafff\  Without  chaff. 

The  love  I  bear  him, 

Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made  you. 

Unlike  all  others,  cha fiefs.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

Cha'ffweed.  n.  f.  [gnaphalium,  Lat.]  An  herb  ;  the  fame  with 
cudweed ;  which  fee. 

Cha'ffy.  adj.  [from  chaff  Like  chaff;  full  of  chaff;  light. 

If  the  ftraws  be  light  and  chaffy,  and  held  at  a  reafonable  dif- 
tance,  they  will  not  rife  unto  the  middle.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 

C  H  a'fingdish.  n.f.  [from  chafe  and  dijhf[  A  veffel  to  make 
any  thing  hot  in  ;  a  portable  grate  for  coals. 

Make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  filver  and  tin  in  equal 
quantities,  whether  it  will  endure  the  ordinary  fire  which  be- 
longeth  to  chafingdifhes,  pofnets,  and  fuch  other  filver  veffels. 

Bacons  Phyfical  Remains. 

Chagri'n.  n.f.  [ chagrine ,  Fr.]  Ill  humour;  vexation;  fret- 
fulnefs ;  peevifhnefs.  It  is  pronounced  Jhagreen. 

Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin ; 

That  fingle  a 61  gives  half  the  world  the  fplecn.  Pope. 
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I  giieve  with  the  old,  for  fo  many  additional  inconvenien- 
ciesand  chagrins,  more  than  their  fmall  remain  of  life  feemed 
deltined  to  undergo.  Pate's  Letters 

To  Chacri'n.  A  [chagriner,  Fr.]  To  vex;  to  put  out  of 
temper ;  to  teaze  ;  to  make  uneafy. 

CHAIN,  n.  f.  [, chaine ,  Fr.J 

1.  A  feries  o!  links  faftened  one  within  another: 

And  I  haraoh  took  oft  his  ring,  and  put  it  upon  Jofeph’s 
hand,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck.  Gen.  xli.  42. 

2.  A  bond;  a  manacle ;  a  fetter;  fomething  with  which  prifon- 
ers  are  bound. 

Still  in  conftraint  your  fuff’ring  fex  remains, 

Or  bound  in  formal,  or  in  real  chains.  Pope. 

3*  A  line  of  links  with  which  land  is  meafured. 

.  A  furveyour  may  as  foon,  with  his  chain,  meafure  out  infi¬ 
nite  fpace,  as  a  philofopher,  by  the  quickeft  flight  of  mind, 
reach  it,  or,  by  thinking,  comprehend  it.  Locke. 

4.  A  feries  linked  together. 

Thofe  lo  miftake  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  to  think  it  is 
on  y  a  chain  oi  fatal  decrees,  to  deny  all  liberty  of  man’s  choice 
toward  good  or  evil.  .  Hammond. 

As  there  is  pleafure  in  the  right  exercife  of  any  faculty,  fo 
especially  in  that  of  right  reafoning ;  which  is  ftill  the  greater, 
by  how  much  the  confequences  are  more  clear,  and  the  chains  of 
them  more  long.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

To  Chain,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fallen  or  link  with  a  chain. 

.  They  repeal  daily  any  wholefome  act  eftablifhed  againft  the 
rich,  and  provide  more  piercing  ftatutes  daily  to  chain  up  and 
refti  ain  the  poor.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

The  mariners  he  chained  in  his  own  galleys  for  Haves. 

Knolles’s  Kijlory  of  the  Turks. 
Or,  march’d  I  chain'd  behind  the  hoftile  car,  , 

The  vieftor’s  paftime,  and  the  fport  of  war  ?  Prior . 

They,  with  joint  force  oppreffion  chaining,  fet 

Imperial  juftice  at  the  helm.  Thomfim. 

2.  To  bring  into  flavery. 

This  world,  ’tis  true, 

Was  made  for  Caefar,  but  for  Titus  too  : 

And  which  more  bleft?  who  chain'd  his  country,  fay. 

Or  he,  whofe  virtue  figh’d  to  lofe  a  day  ?  Pope. 

3.  To  put  on  a  chain. 

The  admiral  feeing  the  mouth  of  the  haven  chained,  and  the 
caftles  full  of  ordnance,  and  ftrongly  manned,  durft  not  attempt 

to  enter.  Knolles’s  Hifory  of  the  Turks. 

4.  To  unite. 

O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine. 

And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  foul  with  thine. 

r  Shakefp.  Henry  VI :  p.  in. 

Cha  inpump.  n.  f.  [from  chain  and  pumpf\  A  pump  ufed  in 
large  Englifti  veflels,  which  is  double,  fo  that  one  rifes  as  the 
other  falls.  It  yields  a  great  quantity  of  water,  works  eafily, 
and  is  eafily  mended,  but  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room,  and 
makes  a  difagreeable  noife.  ’  Chambers. 

It  is  not  long  fince  the  ftriking  of  the  topmaft,  a  wonderful 
great  eafe  to  great  fhips  both  at  fea  and  in  harbour,  hath  been 
devifed,  together  with  the  chainpump ,  which  takes  up  twice  as 
much  water  as  the  ordinary  did  ;  and  we  have  lately  added  the 
bonnet  and  the  drabble.  Raleigh's  Effays. 

Cha/inshot .  n.f  [from  chain  and  fiotf  Two  bullets  or  half 
bullets,  faftened  together  by  a  chain,  which, when  they  fly  open, 
cut  away  whatever  is  before  them. 

In  fea  fights  oftentimes,  a  buttock,  the  brawn  of  the  thigh, 
and  the  calf  of  the  leg,  are  torn  off  by  the  chainfhot ,  and  fplin- 

ters*  _  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

Cha  inwork.  n.f.  [from  chain  and  work.]  Work  with  open 
fpaces  like  the  links  of  a  chain. 

.  Nets  of  chequerwork,  and  wreaths  of  chainwork ,  for  the  cha- 
piteis  which  were  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars.  1  Kin? si  vii.  17 
CHAIR,  n.  f.  [chair,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  moveable  feat. 

Whether  thou  choofe  Cervantes’  ferious  air. 

Or  laugh  and  ftiake  in  Rab’lais’  eafy  chair. 

Or  praife  the  court,  or  magnify  mankind. 

Or  thy  griev’d  country’s  copper  chains  unbind.  Pope. 

If  a  chair  be  defined  a  feat  for  a  fingle  perfon,  with  a  back 
belonging  to  it,  then  a  ftool  is  a  feat  for  a  fingle  perfon,  without 
a  back.  Watts's  Logick . 

2.  A  feat  of  juftice,  or  of  authority. 

He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown.— 

* — Is  the  chair  empty  ?  Is  the  fword  unfway’d  ? 

Is  the  king  dead  ?  Shakefp.  Richard  IIL 

If  thou  be  that  princely  eagle’s  bird, 

Show  thy  defeent  by  gazing  ’gainft  the  fun  ; 

For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom,  fay  j 
Either  that’s  thine,  or  elfe  thou  wert  not  his. 

Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 
The  honour’d  gods 

Keep  Rome  in  fafety,  and  the  chairs  of  juftice 
Supply  with  worthy  men.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

The  committee  of  the  commons  appointed  Mr.  Pymtotake 
the  chair.  Clarendon. 

Her 
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Her  grace  fat  down  to  reft  a  while, 

In  a  rich  chair  of  ftate.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

In  this  high  temple,  on  a  chair  of  ftate, 

The  feat  of  audience,  old  Latinus  fate.  Dryclen’s  JEneid. 

3.  A  vehicle  born  by  men  ;  a  fedan. 

1  hink  what  an  equipage  thou  haft  in  air, 

And  view  with  fcorn  two  pages  and  a  chair.  Pope. 

Ciia'irman.  n.J.  [from  chair  and  man.] 

1.  1  he  prefident  of  an  affembly. 

In  thefe  aflemblies  generally  one  perfon  is  chofen  chairman  or 
moderator,  to  keep  the  feveral  fpeakers  to  the  rules  of  order. 

JVatts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  One  whofe  trade  it  is  to  carry  a  chair. 

One  elbows  him,  one  jultles  in  the  {hole, 

A  rafter  breaks  his  head,  or  chairmans  pole.  Dryden. 

T roy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  fteed, 

Pregnant  with  Greeks,  impatient  to  be  freed; 

Thole  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  moderns  do, 

Inftead  of  paying  chairmen ,  run  them  through.  Swift. 
Chaise,  n.  f  [ chaije ,  hr.]  A  carriage  of  plcafure  drawn  by 
one  horfe. 

Inftead  of  the  chariot  he  might  have  faid  the  chafe  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  for  a  chaife  is  driven  by  the  perfon  that  fits  in  it. 

Addi forts  Whig  Examiner. 

Chalco'grapher.  n.f.  [x^royfp©-^  of  brafs,  and 
to  write  or  engrave.]  An  engraver  in  brafs. 
Chalco'graphy.  n.J.  [xaXK0V<la<PlCi’]  Engraving  in  brafs. 
Cha'lder.  ~)n.f  A  dry  Englifh  meafure  of  coals,  confifting 
Cha'ldron.  >  of  thirty  fix  buihels  heaped  up,  according  to  the 
Cha'udson.  j  fealed  buftiel  kept  at  Guildhall,  London.  The 
chauldron  fhould  weigh  two  thoufand  pounds.  Chambers. 

Ch  a'lice.  n.J'.  [calic,  Sax.  calice,  Fr.  calix,  Lat.] 

1.  A  cup ;  a  bowl. 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot, 

And,  that  he  calls  for  drink,  i’ll  have  prepar’d  him 
A-  chalice  for  the  nonce.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

2.  It  is  generally  ufed  for  a  cup  ufed  in  a<£ls  of  worfhip. 

All  the  church  at  that  time  did  not  think  emblematical  figures 
unlawful  ornaments  of  cups  or  chalices.  Stillingfieei. 

Cha'liced.  adj.  [from  calix,  Lat.  the  cup  of  a  flower.]  Having 
a  cell  or  cup ;  applied  by  Shakefpeare  to  a  flower,  but  now  ob- 
folete. 

Hark,  hark )  the  lark  at  heav’n’s  gate  fings, 

And  Phcebus  ’gins  arife, 

His  fteeds  to  water  at  thefe  fprings. 

On  chalicd  flowers  that  lies.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

CHALK,  n.f  [cealc;  cealcytan,  Sax.  calck,  Welch.] 

Chalk  is  a  white  foflile,  ufually  reckoned  a  ftone,  but  by 
fame  ranked  among  the  boles.  It  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  an  ab- 
forbent,  and  is  celebrated  for  curing  the  heartburn.  Chambers. 

He  maketh  all  the  ftones  of  the  altar  as  chalk  ftones,  that  are 
beaten  in  funder.  Ifaiah ,  xxvii.  9. 

Chalk  is  of  two  forts ;  the  hard,  dry,  ftrong  chalk ,  which  is 
beft  for  lime ;  and  a  foft,  unCtuous  chalky  which  is  beft  for 
lands,  becaufe  it  eafily  diflblves  with  rain  and  froft.  Mortimer. 
With  chalk  I  firft  deferibe  a  circle  here. 

Where  thefe  ethereal  fpirits  muft  appear.  Dryden. 

To  Chalk,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  rub  with  chalk. 

2.  To  manure  with  chalk. 

Land  that  is  chalked ,  if  it  is  not  well  dunged,  will  receive  but 
little  benefit  from  a  fecond  chalking.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  mark  or  trace  out  as  with  chalk. 

Being  not  propt  by  anceftry,  whofe  grace 
Chalks  fucceftburs  their  way.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

His  own  mind  chalked  out  to  him  the  juft  proportions  and 
meafures  of  behaviour  to  his  fellow  creatures.  South. 

With  thefe  helps  I  might  at  leaft  have  chalked  out  a  way  for 
others,  to  amend  my  errours  in  a  like  defign.  Dryden. 

The  time  falls  within  the  compafs  here  chalked  out  by  nature, 
very  punctually.  Woodward's  Natural  Hifory. 

Chalk-cutter,  n.f.  [from  chalk  and  cut.']  A  man  that  dio-s 
chalk. 

Shells,  by  the  feamen  called  chalk  eggs,  are  dug  up  com¬ 
monly  in  the  chalk-pits ,  where  the  chalk-cutters  drive  a  great 
trade  with  them.  Woodward. 

Chalk-pit.  n.  f.  [from  chalk  and  pit.]  A  pit  in  which  chalk 
is  dug.  See  Chalk-cutter. 

Cha'lky.  adj.  [from  chalk.'] 

1 .  Confifting  of  chalk  ;  white  with  chalk. 

As  far  as  I  could  ken  the  chalky  cliffs, 

When  from  thy  fhore  the  tempeft  beats  us  back, 

I  flood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  ftorm.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
That  bellowing  beats  on  Dover’s  chalky  cliff. 

Rowe’s  Royal  Convert. 

2.  Impregnated  with  chalk. 

Chalky  water  towards  the  top  of  earth  is  too  fretting.  Bacon. 
'I  o  CHALLENGE,  v.a.  [chalenger,  Fr.] 

J.  To  call  another  to  anfwer  for  an  offence  by  combat. 

'I  he  prince  of  Wales  ftept  forth  before  the  king. 

And,  nephew,  challeng’d  you  to  Angle  fight.  Shakefp .  H.  IV. 


2.  To  call  to  a  conteft. 

I  bus  form’d  for  fpeed,  he  challenges  the  wind. 

And  leaves  the  Scythian  arrow  far  behind  ; 

He  fcours  along  the  field  with  loofen’d  reins.  Dryden. 

I  challenge  any  man  to  make  any  pretence  to  power  by  right 
of  fatherhood,  either  intelligible  or  pofiible.  *  Locke. 

3.  To  accufe. 

Were  the  grac’d  perfon  of  our  Banquo  prefent. 

Whom  I  may  rather  challenge  for  unkindnefs.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

4.  In  law ;  to  object  to  the  impartiality  of  any  one.  [See  the 
noun.] 

T  hough  only  twelve  are  fworn,  yet  twenty  four  are  to  be 
returned,  to  lupply  the  defeats  or  want  of  appearance  of  thofe 
that  are  challenged  off,  or  make  default.  Hale's  Common  Law. 

5.  To  claim  as  due. 

Ehe  utter  difturbance  of  that  divine  order,  whereby  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  chiefeft  acceptation  is  by  the  beft  things  worthily 
challenged.'  Hooker ,  b.  i.  §  7. 

Which  of  you,  fhall  wre  fay,  doth  love  us  moft  ? 

That  we  our  largeft  bounty  may  extend. 

Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge.  Shakefp.  K.Lear. 

And  fo  much  duty  as  my  mother  fhew’d 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father ; 

So  much  1  challenge ,  that  I  may  profefs 

Due  to  the  moor,  my  lord.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Had  you  not  been  their  father,  thefe  white  flakes 
Did  challenge  pity  of  them.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear . 

So  when  a  tyger  fucks  the  bullocks  blood,  3 

A  famifh’d  lion,  iffuing  from  the  wood,  L 

Roars  loudly  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food.  3 

Dryden’ s  Fables. 

Haft  thou  yet  drawn  o’er  young  Juba  ? 

That  ftill  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Caefar, 

And  challenge  better  terms.  Addifon’s  Cato. 

6*  T  o  call  any  one  to  the  performance  of  conditions. 

I  will  now  challenge  you  of  your  promife,  to  give  me  certain 
rules  as  to  the  principles  of  blazonry.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Challenge,  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  fummons  to  combat. 

I  never  in  my  life 

Did  hear  a  challenge  urg’d  more  modeftly.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 

2.  A  demand  of  fomething  as  due. 

There  muft  be  no  challenge  of  fuperiority,  or  difeounte- 
nancing  of  freedom.  Collier  of  Friendjhip. 

3.  In  law.  An  exception  taken  either  againft  perfons  or  things  ; 

perfons,  as  in  aflize  to  the  jurors,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them, 
by  the  prifoner  at  the  bar.  Challenge  made  to  the  jurours,  is 
either  made  to  the  array,  or  to  the  polls  :  challenge  made  to  the 
array  is,  when  the  whole  number  is  excepted  againft,  as  partially 
empannelled  :  challenge  to  or  by  the  poll,  is  when  fome  one  or 
more  are  excepted  againft,  as  not  indifferent :  challenge  to  the 
jurours  is  divided  into  challenge  principal,  and  challenge  for  caufe: 
challenge  principal  is  that  which  the  law  allows  without  caufe 
alleged,  or  farther  examination ;  as  a  prifoner  at  the  bar,  ar¬ 
raigned  upon  felony,  may  peremptorily  challenge  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  twenty,  one  after  another,  of  the  jury  empannelled  upon 
him,  alleging  no  caufe.  Cowel. 

You  are  mine  enemy,  I  make  my  challenge. 

You  fhall  not  be  my  judge.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Cha'llencer.  n.f.  [from  challenge.] 

1 .  One  that  defies  or  fummons  another  to  combat. 

Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles  the  wreftler  ?— 
No,  fair  princefs ;  he  is  the  general  challenger. 

Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Death  was  denounc’d ; 

He  took  the  fummons,  void  of  fear. 

And  unconcernedly  caft  his  eyes  around. 

As  if  to  find  and  dare  the  griefly  challenger.  Dryden. 

2.  One  that  claims  fuperiority. 

Whofe  worth 

Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age, 

For  her  perfections.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

3.  A  claimant ;  one  that  requires  fomething  as  of  right. 

Earned:  challengers  there  are  of  trial,  by  fome  publick  depu¬ 
tation.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

Chalybeate,  adj.  [from  chalybs ,  Lat.  fteel.]  Impregnated 
with  iron  or  fteel ;  having  the  qualities  of  fteel. 

The  diet  ought  to  ftrengthen  the  folids,  allowing  fpices  and 
wine,  and  the  ufe  of  chalybeate  waters.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

CHAMADE.  n.f.  [French.]  The  beat  of  the  drum  which  de¬ 
clares  a  furrender. 

Several  French  battalions  made  a  fhew  of  refiftance;  but, 
upon  our  preparing  to  fill  up  a  little  foffe,  in  order  to  attack 
them,  they  beat  the  chamade ,  and  fent  us  charte  blanche. 

Addifon.  Spell  at  or ,  N°  165. 

CHAMBER,  n.f.  [ chambre ,  Fr.  camera ,  Lat.  ftambr ,  Welch.] 

I.  An  apartment  in  a  houfe ;  generally  ufed  for  thofe  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  lodging. 

Welcome,  fweet  prince,  to  London,  to  your  chamber. 

Shakefp.  Richard  HI* 

Bid 
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Bid  them  come  forth,  and  IieaV  me, 

Or  at  their  chamber  door  I’ll  beat  the  drum. 

Till  it  cry  fleep  to  death.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. . 

When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  thofe  lleepy  two, 

Of  his  own  chamber.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

A  natural  cave  in  a  rock  may  have  fomething  not  much  un¬ 
like  to  parlours  or  chambers.  Bentley. 

2.  Any  retired  room. 

The  dark  caves  of  death,  and  chambers  of  the  grave.  Prior. 

3.  Any  cavity  or  hollow. 

Petit  has,  from  an  examination  of  the  figure  of  the  eye,  ar¬ 
gued  againft  the  poffibility  of  a  film’s  exiftence  in  the  pofte- 
riour  chamber.  Sharp. 

4.  A  court  of  juftice. 

In  the  Imperial  chamber  this  vulgar  anfwer  is  not  admitted., 
viz..  I  do  not  believe  it,  as  the  matter  is  propounded  and  al¬ 
leged.  A'yliffes  Parergon. 

5;  The  hollow  part  of  a  gun  where  the  charge  is  lodged. 

6.  A  fpecies  of  great  gun. 

Names  given  them,  as  cannons,  demi-cannons,  chambers,  ar- 
quebufe,  muficet,  &c.  Camden's  Remains. 

7.  The  cavity  where  the  powder  is  lodged  in  a  mine. 

To  Cha'mber.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  wanton  ;  to  intrigue. 

Let  us  walk  honeftly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting  and  drttn- 
kennefs,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonnefs.  Rom.  xiii.  1 3. 

2.  To  refide  as  in  a  chamber. 

The  belt  blood  chamber’d  in  his  bofom.  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 

Cha'meerer.  n.f  [from  chamber.]  A  man  of  intrigue. 

I  have  not  thofe  foft  parts  of  convcrfation. 

That  chamber ers  have.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Cha'mberfellow.  n.f.  [from  chamber  and  fellow.]  One  that 
lies  in  the  fame  chamber. 

It  is  my  fortune  to  have  a  chamberfelloiv ,  with  whom  I  agree 
very  well  in  many  fentiments.  Spectator,  N°  286. 

Cha'mberl AIN.  n.f.  [from  chamber.] 

2.  Lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  is  the  fixth  officer  of  the 
crown  ;  a  confiderable  part  of  his  function  is  at  a  coronation  ; 
to  him  belongs  the  provifion  of  every  thing  in  the  houfe  of 
lords  ;  he  difpofes  of  the  fword  of  ftate ;  under  him  are  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ufher  of  the  black  rod,  yeomen  ufhers,  and  door-keep¬ 
ers.  To  this  office  the  duke  of  Ancafter  makes  an  hereditary 
claim.  Chambers. 

2.  Lord  chamberlain  of  the  houfhold  has  the  overfight  of  all  offi¬ 
cers  belonging  to  the  king’s  chambers,  except  the  precindt  of 
the  bedchamber.  Chambers. 

Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity. 

Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty.  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 

He  was  made  lord  fteward,  that  the  ftaff  of  chamberlain  might 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  his  brother.  Clarendon. 

A  patriot  is  a  fool  in  every  age. 

Whom  all  lord  chamberlains  allow  the  ftage.  Pope. 

2.  A  fervant  who  has  the  care  of  the  chambers. 

Think’ft  thou. 

That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boifterous  chamberlain , 

Will  put  thy  fhirt  on  warm  ?  Shakefp.  Timon. 

When  Duncan  is  afleep,  his  two  chamberlains 
We  will  with  wine  and  waflel  convince.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

He  ferv’d  at  firft  ./Emilia’s  chamberlain.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

4.  A  receiver  of  rents  and  revenues;  as,  chamberlain  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  of  Chefter,  of  the  city  of  London.  Chambers. 

Cha'mberlainship.  n.f.  [from  chamberlain.]  The  office  of 
a  chamberlain. 

Cha'mberm aid.  n.f.  [from chamber  and  maid.]  Amaidwhofe 
bufinefs  is  to  drefs  a  lady,  and  wait  in  her  chamber. 

Men  will  not  hifs, 

The  chambermaid  was  named  Cifs.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

Some  coarfe  country  wench,  almoft  decay’d. 

Trudges  fo  town,  and  firft  turns  chambermaid.  P ope. 

When  he  doubted  whether  a  word  were  intelligible  or  no,  he 
ufed  to  confult  one  of  his  lady’s  chambermaids.  Swift. 

If  thefe  nurfes  ever  prefume  to  entertain  the  girls  with  the 
common  follies  practifed  by  chambermaids  among  us,  they  are 
publickly  whipped.  Swift's  Gulliver  s  Travels. 

To  Cha'mblet.  v.  a.  [from  camelot.  See  Camelot.]  To 
vary ;  to  variegate. 

Some  have  the  veins  more  varied  and  chambleted ;  as.  oak, 
whereof  wain  fcot  Is  made.  Bacons  Natural  Hijlory. 

Cha'meRel  of  a  Horfe.  The  joint  or  bending  of  the  upper  part 
of  Che  hinder  leg.  ,  Farrier’s  Difi. 

Cham f/l eon.  n.f  [%^«»^.] 

The  chameleon  has  four  feet,  and  on  each  foot  three  claws. 
Its  tail  is  long  ;  with  this,  as  well  as  with  its  feet,  it  faftens  it- 
felf  to  the  branches  of  trees.  Its  tail  is  flat,  its  nofe  long,  and 
made  in  an  obtufe  point ;  its  back  is  lharp,  its  fkin  plaited,  and 
jaeged  like  a  faw  from  the  neck  to  the  laft  joint  of  the  tail,  and 
upon  its  head  it  has  fomething  like  a  comb  ;  like  a  fifh,  it  has 
no  neck.  Some  have  afferted,  that  it  lives  only  upon  air  ;  but 
it  has  been  obferved  to  feed  on  flies,  catched  with  its  tongue, 
which  is  about  ten  inches  long,  and  three  thick ;  made  of  white 
flefh,  round,  but  flat  at  the  end  ;  or  hollow  and  open,  refembling 
an  elephant’s  trunk.  It  alfo  fhrinks,  and  grows  longer.  1  his 
Vol.  I. 
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animal  is  laid  to  affume  the  colour  of  thofe  things  to  which  it 
is  applied  ;  but  our  modern  obfervers  affure  us,  that  its  natural 
colour,  when  at  reft  and  in  the  {hade,  is  a  bluifh  grey ;  though 
fome  are  yellow,  and  others  green,  but  both  of  a  fmaller  kind. 
When  it  is  expofed  to  the  fun,  the  grey  changes  into  a  darker 
grey,  inclining  to  a  dun  colour,  and  its  parts,  which  have  leaft 
of  the  light  upon  them,  are  changed  into  fpots  of  different  co¬ 
lours.  The  grain  of  its  fkin,  when  the  light  doth  not  thine 
upon  it,  is  like  cloth  mixed  with  many  colours.  Sometimes 
when  it  is  handled,  it  feems  to  be  fpeckled  with  dark  fpots,  in¬ 
clining  to  green.  If  it  be  put  upon  a  black  hat,  it  appears  to  be 
of  a  violet  colour  ;  and  fometimes  if  it  be  wrapped  up  in  linen, 
when  it  is  taken  off,  it  is  white  ;  but  it  changes  colour  only  in 
fome  parts  of  the  body.  Calmet. 

A  chameleon  is  a  creature  about  the  bignefs  of  an  ordinary 
lizard;  his  head unproportionably  big,  and  his  eyes  great;  he 
moveth  his  head  without  writhing  of  his  neck,  which  is  inflex¬ 
ible,  as  a  hog  doth  ;  his  back  crooked,  his  fkin  ipotted  with 
little  tumours,  lefs  eminent  nearer  the  belly ;  his  tail  llender 
and  long  ;  on  each  foot  he  hath  five  fingers,  three  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  two  on  the  infide;  his  tongue  of  a  marvellous  length 
in  refpedl  of  his  body,  and  hollow  at  the  end,  which  he  will 
launch  out  to  prey  upon  flies  ;  of  colour  green,  and  of  a  dufky 
yellow,  brighter  and  whiter  towards  the  belly  ;  yetfpotted  with 
blue,  white,  and  red.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°  36c. 

I  can  add  colours  ev’n  to  the  chameleon ; 

Change  lhapes  with  Proteus,  for  advantage.  Shakefp.  Hen  VI. 
One  part  devours  the  other,  and  leaves  not  fo  much  as  a 
mouthful  of  that  popular  air,  which  the  chameleons  gafp  after. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

The  thin  chameleon ,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  colour  of  the  thing  to  which  he  cleaves.  Dryden. 

To  Cha'mfer.  v.  a.  [ chambrer ,  Fr.J  To  channel ;  to  make 
furrows  or  gutters  upon  a  column. 

Cha'mfer.  J  n.f.  [from  to  chamfer.]  A  fmall  furrow  or  gut- 

Cha'mfret.  j  ter  on  a  column. 

Cha'mlet.  n.f.  [See  Camelot.] 

To  make  a  chamlet ,  draw  five  lines,  waved  overthwart,  if 
your  diapering  confift  of  a  double  line.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Cha'mois.  n.f.  [ chamois ,  Fr.]  An  animal  of  the  goat  kind, 
whofe  skin  is  made  into  foft  leather,  called  among  us  fhammy. 

Thefe  are  the  beafts  which  you  {hall  eat;  the  ox,  the  fheep, 
and  wild  ox,  and  the  chamois.  Deut.  xiv.  5. 

Cha'momile.  n.f  [^a^ai/x^ov.]  The  name  of  an  odoriferous 
plant. 

It  hath  a  fibrofe  root ;  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  fquamofe, 
which  expands,  and  appears  like  many  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are 
radicated  ;  the  petals  of  the  flower  are  white,  and  the  difh  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  leaves  are  cut  into  five  fegments.  This  plant  was  > 
formerly  in  great  requeft  for  making  green  walks,  and  is  ftill 
cultivated  in  phyfick  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe,  though  it  grows 
wild  in  great  plenty.  Miller. 

Cool  violets,  and  orpine  growing  ftill, 

Embathed  balm,  and  cheerful  galingale, 

Frelh  coftmary,  and  breathful  chamomile , 

Dull  poppy,  and  drink-quick’ning  fetuale.  Spenfer’s  Muiop: 
For  though  the  chamomile ,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the  faf- 
ter  it  grows ;  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wafted,  the  fooner  it 
wears.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Watery  liquours  force  it,  as  diftilled  waters  with  diureticks, 
poffet  drink  with  chamomile  flowers.  Floyer  on  the  Humours . 

To  Champ,  v.  a.  [ champaycr ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  bite  with  a  frequent  action  of  the  teeth. 

Coffee  and  opium  are  taken  down,  tobacco  but  in  fmoke,  and 
betle  is  but  champed  in  the  mouth  with  a  little  lime.  Bacon. 

The  fiend  reply’d  not,  overcome  with  rage  ; 

But,  like  a  proud  fteed  rein’d,  went  haughty  on, 

Champing  his  iron  curb.  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iv.  /.  857. 

At  his  command, 

The  fteeds  caparifon’d  with  purple  ftand, 

And  champ  betwixt  their  teeth  the  foaming  gold.  Dryden . 

2.  To  devour. 

A  tobacco  pipe  happened  to  break  in  my  mouth,  and  the 
pieces  left  fuch  a  delicious  roughnefs  on  my  tongue,  that  I 
champed  up  the  remaining  part.  Spectator,  N°  431. 

To  Champ,  v.  n.  To  perform  frequently  the  adtion  of  biting. 
Muttering  and  champing ,  as  though  his  cud  had  troubled  him, 
he  gave  occafion  to  Mufidorus  to  come  near  him.  Sidney. 

They  began  to  repent  of  that  they  had  done,  and  irefully  to 
champ  upon  the  bit  they  had  taken  into  their  mouths.  Flooker. 

His  jaws  did  not  anfwer  equally  to  one  another  ;  but  by  his 
frequent  motion  and  champing  with  them,  it  was  evident  they 
were  neither  luxated  nor  fradtured.  hVifeman. 

Cha'mpaign.  n.f  [campagne,  Fr.]  A  flat  open  country. 

In  the  abufes  of  the  cuftoms,  mefeems,  you  have  a  f w  cham¬ 
paign  laid  open  to  you,  in  which  you  may  at  large  ftretch  out 
your  difeourfe.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland j 

Of  all  thefe  bounds, 

With  fhadowy  forefts  and  with  champaigns  rich’d. 

We  make  thee  lady.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

If  two  bordering  princes  have  their  territory  meeting  on  an 
open  champaign,  the  more  mighty  will  continually  feek  occafion 
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to  extend  his  limits  unto  the  further  border  thereof.  Raleigh: 

Sir  John  Norris  maintained  a  retreat  without  difarray,  by  the 
fpace  of  fome  miles,  part  of  the  way  champaign ,  unto  the  city 
of  Gaunt,  with  lefs  lofs  of  men  than  the  enemy.  Bacon. 

From  his  fide  two  rivers  flow’d, 

Th’  one  winding,  th’  other  ftraight,  and  left  between 
Fair  champaign ,  with  lefs  rivers  interveen’d.  Paradife  Reg. 

Cha'mpertors.  n.f  [from  champerty.  Inlaw.]  Such  as  move 
fuits,  or  caufe  them  to  be  moved,  either  by  their  own  or  others 
procurement,  and  purfue,  at  their  proper cofts,  to  have  part  of 
the  land  in  conteft,  or  part  of  the  gains.  Cowel. 

Cha'mperty.  n.f.  [champart,  Fr.  In  law.]  A  maintenance  of 
any  man  in  his  fuit  while  depending,  upon  condition  to  have 
part  of  the  thing  when  it  is  recovered.  Cowel. 

ChaIvipFgnon.  n.f.  [ champignon ,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  mufhroom. 

He  viler  friends  with  doubtful  mufhrooms  treats, 

Secure  for  you,  himfelf  champignons  eats.  Dryden. 

It  has  the  refemblance  of  a  large  champignon  before  it  is  open¬ 
ed;  branching  out  into  a  large  round  knob  at  one  end. 

Woodward  on  Foffils. 

CHAMPION.  n.f  [champion,  Fr.  campio,  low  Lat.] 

1.  A  man  who  undertakes  a  caufe  in  Angle  combat. 

In  many  armies,  if  the  matter  fhould  be  tried  by  duel  be¬ 
tween  two  champions ,  the  victory  would  go  on  the  one  fide. 

Bacon's  Coll,  of  Good  and  Evil. 

For  hot,  cold,  moift,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce. 

Strive  here  for  maft’ry,  and  to  battle  bring 

Their  embryon  atoms.  Par.  Lofl,  b.  ii.  /.  898. 

O  light  of  Trojans,  and  fupport  of  Troy, 

Thy  father’s  champion ,  and  thy  country’s  joy  !  Dryden. 

At  length  the  adverfe  admirals  appear, 

The  two  bold  champions  of  each  country’s  right.  Dryden. 

2.  A  hero  ;  a  flout  warriour. 

A  ftouter  champion  never  handled  fword.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 
This  makes  you  incapable  of  conviction,  and  they  applaud 
themfelves  as  zealous  champions  for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are 
contending  for  errour.  Locke. 

3.  In  law. 

In  our  common  law,  champion  is  taken  no  lefs  for  him  that 
trieth  the  combat  in  his  own  cafe,  than  for  him  that  fighteth 
in  the  cafe  of  another.  Cowel. 

To  Cha'mpion.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  challenge  to  the 
combat* 

The  feed  of  Banquo,  kings  ! 

Rather  than  fo,  come,  fate,  into  the  lift, 

And  champion  me  to  th’  utterance.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

CHANCE,  n.f  [chance,  Fr.]  _ 

1.  Fortune  ;  the  caufe  of  fortuitous  events. 

As  th’  unthought  accident  is  guilty 
Of  what  we  wildly  do,  fo  we  profefs 
Ourfelves  to  be  the  flaves  of  chance ,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows.  Shakefp.  Winter  s  Tale. 

The  only  man  of  all  that  chance  could  bring. 

To  meet  my  arms,  was  worth  the  conquering.  Dryden. 
Chance  is  but  a  mere  name,  and  really  nothing  in  itfelf ;  a 
conception  of  our  minds,  and  only  a  compendious  way  of  fpeak- 
ing,  whereby  we  would  exprefs,  that  fuch  effects  as  are  com¬ 
monly  attributed  to  chance ,  were  verily  produced  by  their  true 
and  proper  caufes,  but  without  their  defign  to  produce  them. 

Bentley. 

2.  Fortune  ;  the  a£t  of  fortune,  or  chance. 

Thefe  things  are  commonly  not  obferved,  but  left  to  take 
their  chance.  Bacon's  Effays. 

3.  Accident;  cafual  occurrence ;  fortuitous  event. 

To  fay  a  thing  is  a  chance  or  cafualty,  as  it  relates  to  fecond 
caufes,  is  not  profanenefs,  but  a  great  truth  ;  as  fignifying  no 
more,  than  that  there  are  fome  events  befides  the  knowledge 
and  power  of  fecond  agents.  South. 

The  beauty  I  beheld,  has  ftruck  me  dead  ; 

Unknowingly  fhe  flrikes,  and  kills  by  chance ; 

Poifon  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  ev’ry  glance.  Dryden. 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  chance  direction,  which  thou  canft  not  fee.  Pope. 

4.  Event;  fuccefs;  luck. 

Now  we’ll  together,  and  the  chance  of  goodnefs 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel !  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

5.  Misfortune;  unlucky  accident. 

You  were  us’d 

To  fay,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  fpirits. 

That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear. 

Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

6.  Pofiibility  of  any  occurrence. 

A  chance ,  but  chance  may  lead,  where  I  may  meet 
Some  wand’ring  fpirit  of  heav  n,  by  fountain  fide. 

Or  in  thick  (hade  retir’d.  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iv.  /.  5  30. 

Then  your  ladyfhip  might  have  a  chance  to  efcape  this  ad- 
drefs.  Swift. 

Chance,  adj.  [It  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  compofltion.]  Happen- 
ing  by  chance. 

Now  fhould  they  part,  malicious  tongues  would  fay, 

' I  hey  met  like  chance  companions  on  the  way. 

Dryden  s  Hind  and  Panther . 
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I  would  not  take  the  gift, 

Which,  like  a  toy  dropt  from  the  hands  of  fortune, 

Lay  for  the  next  chance  comer.  Dryden  and  Lee's  OEdlput. 

To  Chance,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  happen ;  to  fall  out ; 
to  fortune. 

Think  what  a  chance  thou  chancejl  on;  but  think ; - - 

Thoti  haft  thy  miftrefs  ftill.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy  brother  ? 

Shakefp.  Henry  IV ,  p.  ii. 

Ay,  Cafca,  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  today, 

7  hat  Caefar  looks  fo  fad.  Shakefp.  Julius  Cecfar. 

He  chanced  upon  divers  of  the  Turks  victuallers,  whom  he 
eafily  took.  Knolles's  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

I  chofe  the  fafer  fca,  and  chanc'd  to  find 
A  river’s  mouth  impervious  to  the  wind.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

Chance-medley,  n.f.  [from  chance  and  medley.  Inlaw.] 

The  cafual  daughter  of  a  man,  not  altogether  without  the 
fault  of  the  flayer,  when  ignorance  or  negligence  is  joined 
with  the  chance ;  as  if  a  man  lop  trees  by  an  highway-fide,  by 
which  many  ufually  travel,  and  call  down  a  bough,  not  giving 
warning  to  take  heed  thereof,  by  which  bough  one  pafling  by  is 
flain :  in  this  cafe  he  offends,  becaufe  he  gave  no  warning,  that 
the  party  might  have  taken  heed  to  himfelf.  Cowel. 

If  fuch  an  one  fhould  have  the  ill  hap,  at  any  time,  to  ftrike 
a  man  dead  with  a  fmart  faying,  it  ought,  in  all  reafon  and  con- 
fcience,  to  be  judged  but  a  chancemedley.  South. 

Cha'nceable.  adj.  [from  chance.]  Accidental. 

The  trial  thereof  was  cut  ofl'by  the  chanceable  coming  thither 
of  the  king  of  Iberia.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

CHA'NCEL.  n.f.  [from  cancelli,  Lat.  lettices,  with  which  the 
chancel  was  inclofed.]  The  eaftern  part  of  the  church,  in 
which  the  altar  is  placed. 

Whether  it  be  allowable  or  no,  that  the  minifter  fhould  fay 
fervice  in  the  chancel.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  30. 

The  chancel  of  this  church  is  vaulted  with  a  Angle  ftone  of 
four  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  an  hundred  and  fourteen  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Addifon  s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Chancellor,  n.  f.  [ cancellarius ,  Lat.  chancelier ,  Fr.  from  can- 
cellare ,  literas  vel  feriptum  linea  per  medium  dufla  damnare ,  and 
feemeth  of  itfelf  likewife  to  be  derived  a  cancellis ,  which  Agnify 
all  one  with  *11 a  lettice  ;  that  is,  a  thing  made  of  wood  or 
iron  bars,  laid  crofsways  one  over  another,  fo  that  a  man  may 
fee  through  them  in  and  out.  It  may  be  thought  that  judgment 
feats  were  compafled  in  with  bars,  to  defend  the  judges  and 
other  officers  from  the  prefs  of  the  multitude,  and  yet  not  to 
hinder  any  man’s  view.] 

fhiafitus  regni  tibi  cancellarius  Angli , 

Primus  folliciti  mente  petendus  erit. 

Hie  eft,  qui  regni  leges  cancellat  iniquas , 

Et  mandata  pii  principis  cequa  facit. 

Verfes  of  Nigel  de  Wetekre  to  the  bifliop  of  Ely,  chan- 
•  cellor  to  Richard  I. 

1.  Cancellarius ,  at  the  Arft,  Agnifled  the  regifters  or"  adtuaries  in 

court ;  grapharios ,  fcil.  qui  confcribendis  &  excipiendis  judiewh 
aftis  dant  opera?n.  But  this  name  is  greatly  advanced,  and  not 
only  in  other  kingdoms  but  in  this,  is  given  to  him  that  is  the 
chief  judge  in  caufes  of  property  ;  for  the  chancellor  hath  power 
to  moderate  and  temper  the  written  law,  and  fubjedleth  himfelf 
only  to  the  law  of  nature  and  confcience.  Cowel. 

Turn  out,  you  rogue,  how  like  a  beaft  you  lie : 

Go,  buckle  to  the  law :  Is  this  an  hour 
To  ftretch  your  limbs  ?  you’ll  ne’er  be  chancellor.  Dryd.  jun. 
Ariftides  was  a  perfon  of  the  ftridteft  juftice,  and  beft  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws,  as  well  as  forms  of  their  government ; 
fo  that  he  was  in  a  manner  chancellor  of  Athens.  Swift. 

2.  Chancellor  in  the  Ecclefiaflical  Court.  A  bifhop’s  lawyer ; 

a  man  trained  up  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  to  diredt  the  bi- 
fhops  in  matters  of  judgment,  relating  as  well  to  criminal  as  to 
civil  affairs  in  the  church.  Ayliffe' s  Parergon. 

3.  Chancellor  of  a  Cathedral.  A  dignitary,  wThofe  office  it  is 
to  fuperintend  the  regular  exercife  of  devotion. 

4.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  An  officer  who  fits  in  that 
court,  and  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  and,  with  the  reft  of  the 
court,  ordereth  things  to  the  king’s  beft  beneftt.  He  has  power, 
with  others,  to  compound  for  forfeitures  on  penal  ftatutes, 
bonds  and  recognizances  entered  into  by  the  king.  He  has 
great  authority  in  managing  the  royal  revenue,  and  in  matters 
of  Arft-fruits,  The  court  of  equity  is  in  the  exchequer  cham¬ 
ber,  and  is  held  before  the  lord  treafurer,  chancellor,  and  barons, 
as  that  of  common  law  before  the  barons  only.  Cowel.  Chamb. 

5.  Chancellor  of  an  Univerfity.  The  principal  magiftrate, 
who,  at  Oxford,  holds  his  office  during  life,  but,  at  Cambridge, 
he  may  be  eledted  every  three  years. 

6.  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ,  and  other  military 

orders,  is  an  officer  who  feals  the  commiffions  and  mandates  of 
the  chapter  and  affembly  of  the  knights,  keeps  the  regifter  of 
their  deliberations,  and  delivers  their  acts  under  the  feal  of  the 
order.  Chambers. 

Chancellorship,  n.f.  The  office  of  chancellor. 

The  next  Sunday  after  he  gave  up  his  chancellorjkip  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  came  himfelf  to  his  wife’s  pew,  and  ufed  the  ufual 
words  of  his  gentleman-ufher,  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.  Carnd. 

I  Cha'ncery. 
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Cha'ncery.  ft  f.  [from  chancellor \  probably  chancellery ;  then 
fhortcned.J  The  court  of  equity  and  confcience,  moderating 
the  rigour  of  other  courts,  that  are  tied  to  the  letter  of  the 
law ;  whereof  die  lord  chancellor  of  England  is  the  chief  judge, 
or  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal.  Coweh 

The  contumacy  and  contempt  of  the  party  muft  he  fwnified 
in  the  court  of  chancery ,  by  the  bifhops  letters  under  the  feal 
epifcopal.  Aylijfe' s  Par  ergon. 

CHA'NCRE.  n.  f.  [ chancre ,  Fr.]  An  ulcer  ufually  arifing  from 
venereal  maladies. 

It  is  poffible  he  was  not  well  cured,  and  would  have  relapfed 
with  a  chancre.  Wifemam 

Cha  ncrous.  adj.  [from  chancre. ]  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
chancre ;  ulcerous. 

You  may  think  I  am  too  ftruft  in  giving  fo  many  internals 
in  the  cure  of  fo  fmall  an  ulcer  as  a  chancre,  or  rather  a  chan - 
crous  callus.  Wifeman. 

Chandeli'er.  n.  f  [ chandelier ,  Fr.]  A  branch  for  candles. 

Cha'ndler.  n.f  [chandelier,  Fr.]  An  artifan  whofe  trade  it  is 
to  make  candles,  or  a  perfon  who  fells  them. 

The  fack  that  thou  haft  drunken  me,  would  have  bought  me 
lights  as  good  cheap  at  the  deareft  chandlers  in  Europe. 

Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

But  whether  black  or  lighter  dies  are  worn, 

The  chandler’s  bafket,  on  his  fhoulder  born, 

With  tallow  fpots  thy  coat.  Gay’s  Trivia. 

CHA'NFRIN.  n.  f.  [old  French.]  The  forepart  of  the  head  of 
a  horfe,  which  extends  from  under  the  ears,  along  the  interval 
between  the  eyebrows,  down  to  his  no fe.  Farrier’s  Dili. 

To  CHANGE,  v.  a.  [changer,  Fr.  camhio,  Lat.] 

1.  To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another. 

He  that  cannot  look  into  his  own  eftate,  had  need  choofe 
well  whom  he  employeth,  and  change  them  often ;  for  new  are 
more  timorous,  and  lefs  fubtile.  Bacon’s  EJfays. 

2.  To  refign  any  thing  for  the  fake  of  another,  with/or  before  the 
thing  taken  or  received. 

Perfons  grown  up  in  the  belief  of  any  religion,  cannot  change 
that  for  another,  without  applying  their  underftanding  duly  to 
confider  and  compare  both.  South. 

The  French  and  we  ftill  change;  but  here’s  the  curfe. 
They  change  for  better,  and  we  change  for  worfe. 

Dryden  s  Spanijh  Friar,  Prologue. 

3.  To  difeount  a  larger  piece  of  money  into  feveral  fmaller. 

A  fhopkeeper  might  be  able  to  change  a  guinea,  or  a  moi- 
dore,  when  a  cuftomer  comes  for  a  crown’s  worth  of  goods. 

Swift’ s  Intelligencer,  N°  19. 

4.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally,  with  the  particle  with  before 
the  perfon  to  whom  we  give,  and  from  whom  we  take. 

To  fecure  thy  content,  look  upon  thofe  thoufands,  with 
whom  thou  wouldft  not,  for  any  intereft,  change  thy  fortune 
and  condition.  T lylor’s  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

5.  To  alter. 

Thou  fhalt  not  fee  me  blulh, 

Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arreft  ; 

A  heart  unfpotted  is  not  eafily  daunted.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
Whatfoever  is  brought  upon  thee,  take  chearfully,  and  be 
patient  when  thou  art  changed  to  a  low  eftate.  Ecclus,  ii.  4. 

For  the  elements  were  changed  in  themfelves  by  a  kind  of 
harmony,  like  as  in  a  pfaltery  notes  change  the  name  of  the 
tune,  and  yet  are  always  founds.  Wifdom ,  xix.  18. 

6.  To  mend  the  difpofttion  or  mind. 

I  would  fhe  were  in  heaven,  fo  fhe  could 
Intreat  fome  pow’r  to  change  this  currifh  Jew. 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

7.  To  change  a  horfe ,  or  to  change  hand,  is  to  turn  or  bear  the 

horfe’s  head  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  or  from  the  right  to  the  left.  Farrier’s  Dift. 

To  Change,  v.  n. 

1.  To  undergo  change  ;  to  fuffer  alteration ;  as,  his  fortune  may 
foon  change,  though  he  is  now  fo  fecure. 

One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thought  forgot, 

Would  better  fit  his  chamber.  Shakefp.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 

2.  To  change,  as  the  moon;  to  begin  a  new  monthly  revolu¬ 
tion. 

I  am  weary  of  this  moon  ;  would  he  would  change. 

Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 

Change,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  An  alteration  of  the  ftate  of  any  thing. 

Since  I  faw  you  laft. 

There  is  a  change  upon  you.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

1.  A  fucceflion  of  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another. 

O  wond’rous  changes  of  a  fatal  feene. 

Still  varying  to  the  laft  !  Dryden . 

Nothing  can  cure  this  part  of  ill  breeding,  but  change  and 
variety  of  company,  and  that  of  perfons  above  us.  Locke. 

Empires  by  various  turns  fhall  rife  and  fet ; 

While  thy  abandon’d  tribes  fhall  only  know 
A  diff’rent  mafter,  and  a  change  of  time.  Prior. 

Hear  how  Timotheus’  various  lays  furprize, 

And  bid  alternate  paffions  fall  and  rife! 

While,  at  each  change,  the  fon  of  Libyan  Jove 

Now  burns  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love.  Pope, 
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3.  The  time  of  the  moon  in  which  it  begins  a  new  monthly  re- 
volution. 

Take  feeds  or  roots,  and  fet  fome  of  them  immediately  after 
the  change ,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind  immediately  after  the 

ful1-  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijloty,  N°  893; 

4.  Novelty. 

The  hearts 

Of  all  his  people  fhall  revolt  from  him, 

And  kifs  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 

Our  fathers  did,  for  change,  to  France  repair, 

And  they,  for  change,  will  try  our  Englilh  air. 

Dryclen  s  Spanijh  Friar,  Prologue. 

5*  In  ringing ;  an  alteration  of  the  order  in  which  a  fet  of  bdls 
is  founded. 

Four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changes  in  ringing,  and  five  bells 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 

Eafy  it  may  be  to  contrive  new  poftures,  and  ring  other 
changes  upon  the  fame  bells.  Norris. 

6.  That  which  makes  a  variety;  that  which  may  be  uied  for  an¬ 
other  of  the  fame  kind. 

I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you  ;  if  you  can  find  it 
out,  then  I  will  give  you  thirty  fheets,  and  thirty  change  of 
garments.  .  judges ,  xiv.  12. 

7.  Small  money,  which  may  be  given  for  larger  pieces. 

Wood  buys  up  our  old  halfpence,  and  from  thence  the  pre- 
fent  want  of  change  arifes  ;  but  fuppofing  not  one  farthing  of 
change  in  the  nation,  five  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds  would 
befufficient.  Swift. 

Changeable,  adj.  [icom.  change.] 

1.  Subjedf  to  change ;  fickle;  inconftant. 

A  fteady  mind  will  admit  fteady  methods  and  counfels  ;  but 
there  is  no  meafure  to  be  taken  of  a  changeable  humour. 

L’  Ef range. 

As  I  am  a  man,  I  muft  be  changeable ;  and  fometimes  the 
graveft  of  us  all  are  fo,  even  upon  ridiculous  accidents. 

Dryden’ s  Aurcngzebe ,  Preface. 

2.  romble  to  be  changed. 

The  fibrous  or  vafcular  parts  of  vegetables  feem  fcarce 
changeable  in  the  alimentary  du£t.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  Having  the  quality  of  exhibiting  different  appearances. 

Now  the  taylor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffata ;  for 
thy  mind  is  a  very  opal.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

ChaNge  able  ness.  n.  f.  [from  changeable .] 

1.  Inconftancy;  ficklenefs. 

At  length  he  betrothed  himfelf  to  one  worthy  to  be  liked  if 
any  worthinefs  might  excufe  fo  unworthy  a  changeablenefs. 

.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

There  is  no  temper  of  mind  more  unmanly  than  that  change- 
ablenefs  with  which  we  are  too  juftly  branded  by  all  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  .  .  _  Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  2g. 

2.  Sufceptibility  of  change.  J 

If  how  long  they  are  to  continue  in  force,  be  no  where  ex- 
preffed,  then  have  we  no  light  to  diredt  our  judgment  concern¬ 
ing  the  changeablenefs  or  immutability  of  them,  but  confidering 
the  nature  and  quality  of  fuch  laws.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  §  I0. 

Cha'ngeably.  adv.  [from  changeable .]  Inconftantly. 

Ch'angeful.  adj.  [from  change  and  full.]  Full  of  chano-e ; 
inconftant ;  uncertain  ;  mutable  ;  fubjeft  to  variation  ;  fickle! 

Unfound  plots,  and  cha?igeful  orders,  are  daily  devifed  for 
her  good,  yet  never  effectually  profecuted  or  performed. 

t>  •  ,  •  ,  rl  ....  ,  SPenf&  071  Ireland. 

Joritain,  changeful  as  a  child  at  play. 

Now  calls  in  princes,  and  now  turns  away.  p0pe 

Cha'ngeling.  n.f.  [from  change ;  the  word  arifes  from  an  odd 
fuperftitious  opinion,  that  the  fairies  fteal  away  children  and 
put  others  that  are  ugly  and  ftupid  in  their  places.] 

1.  A  child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another. 

And  her  bafe  elfin  breed  there  for  thee  left ; 

Such,  men  do  changelings  call,  fo  chang’d  by  fairies  theft 

Spenfer’s  Fairy  Ifueen,  b.  i.  c.  x.fanz.Gt. 

She,  as  her  attendant,  hath 

A  lovely  boy  ftol’n  from  an  Indian  king ; 

She  never  had  fo  fweet  3  changeling. 

Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 

2.  An  ideot ;  a  fool ;  a  natural. 

Changelings  and  fools  of  heav’n,  and  thence  fhut  out, 

W ildly  we-  roam  in  difeontent  about.  Dryden  s  Tyrr.  Love. 

Would  any  one  be  a  changeling ,  becaufe  he  is  lefs  determin¬ 
ed  by  wife  confiderations  than  a  wife  man  ?  Locke, 

3.  One  apt  to  change  ;  a  waverer. 

’Twas  not  long. 

Before  from  world  to  world  they  fwung  ; 

As  they  had  turn’d  from  fide  to  fide, 

And  as  they  changelings  liv’d,  they  died.-  Hudlbras 

Cha'nger.  n.  f.  [from  change.]  One  that  id  employed  in 
changing  or  difeounting  money; 

CHANNEL,  n.  f.  [canal,  Fr.  canalis,  Lat.] 

I.  The  hollow  bed  of  running  waters. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy,  now  that  things  are  grown  into  an  habit 
and  have  their  certain  courfe,  to  change  the  channel,  and  turn 
their  ftreams  another  way.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland 
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Draw  them  to  Tyber’s  bank,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel ,  till  the  loweft  ftream 
Do  kifs  the  moil  exalted  fhores  of  all.  Shakefp.  J.  Cafar . 

So  th’  injur’d  fea,  which,  from  her  wonted  courfc, 

To  gain  fome  acres,  avarice  did  force  ; 

If  the  new  banks,  negledled  once,  decay, 

No  longer  will  from  her  old  channel  ftay.  Waller. 

Had  not  the  faid  ftrata  been  diflocated,  fome  of  them  elevat¬ 
ed,  and  others  depreffed,  there  would  have  been  no  cavity  or 
channel  to  give  reception  to  the  water  of  the  fea.  Woodward. 

The  tops  of  mountains  and  hills  will  be  continually  wafhed 
down  by  the  rains,  and  the  channels  of  rivers  abraded  by  the 
ftreams.  Bentley. 

2.  Any  cavity  drawn  longways. 

Complaint  and  hot  defires,  the  lover’s  hell, 

And  fealding  tears,  that  wore  a  channel  where  they  fell. 

Dryden’s  Fables. 

3.  A  ftrait  or  narrow  fea,  between  two  countries  ;  as  the  Britifh 
Channel  between  Britain  and  France ;  St.  George’s  Channel  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  Ireland. 

4.  A  gutter  or  furrow  of  a  pillar. 

To  Cha'nnel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut  any  thing  in 
channels. 

No  more  fhall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields. 

Nor  bruife  her  flowrets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hoflile  paces.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

The  body  of  this  column  is  perpetually  channelled ,  like  a 
thick  plaited  gown.  Wotton’s  Architecture. 

Torrents,  and  loud  impetuous  catara&s. 

Roll  down  the  lofty  mountain’s  channel’ d  fideS, 

And  to  the  vale  convey  their  foaming  tides.  Blackmore. 
To  CHANT,  v.  a.  [chanter ,  Fr.] 

1.  Tofing. 

Wherein  the  chearful  birds  of  fundry  kind 
Do  chant  fweet  mufick.  Fairy  j$ueen,  b.  i.  c.  vii. 

2.  To  celebrate  by  fong. 

The  poets  chant  it  in  the  theatres,  the  fhepherds  in  the 
mountains.  Bramhall. 

3.  To  fing  in  the  cathedral  fervice. 

To  Chant,  v.  n.  To  fing  ;  to  make  melody  with  the  voice. 
They  chant  to  the  found  of  the  viol,  and  invent  to  them- 
felves  inftruments  of  mufick.  Amos,  vi.  7. 

Heav’n  heard  his  fong,  and  haften’d  his  relief  j 
And  chang’d  to  fnowy  plumes  his  hoary  hair. 

And  wing’d  his  flight,  to  chant  aloft  in  air.  Dryden. 

Chant,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Song;  melody. 

A  pleafant  grove. 

With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  refounding  loud. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ii.  /.  29  0, 
Cha'nter.  n.f.  [from  chant.]  A  finger;  a  fongfter. 

You  curious  chanters  of  the  wood. 

That  warble  forth  dame  Nature’s  lays.  Wotton. 

Jove’s  etherial  lays,  refiftlefs  fire. 

The  chanter's  foul,  and  raptur’d  fong  infpire, 

Inftindt  divine  !  nor  blame  fevere  his  choice. 

Warbling  the  Grecian  woes  with  harp  and  voice.  Pope. 
Cha'nticleer.  n.f.  [from  chanter  and  clair,  Fr.]  The  name 
given  to  the  cock,  from  the  clearnefs  and  loudnefs  of  his  crow. 
And  chearful  chanticleer ,  with  his  note  fhrill, 

Had  warned  once,  that  Phcebus’  firy  car 
In  hafle  was  climbing  up  the  eaftern  hill.  Fairy  ffueen,  b.  i. 
Hark,  hark,  I  hear 

The  ftrain  of  flrutting  chanticleer.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

Stay,  the  chearful  chanticleer 

Tells  you  that  the  time  is  near.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Mafk. 

Thefe  verfes  we*re  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  in  the  defeription 
of  the  fudden  ftir,  and  panical  fear,  when  Chanticleer  the  cock 
was  carried  away  by  Reynold  the  fox.  Camden’s  Remains. 
Within  this  homeftead  liv’d  without  a  peer. 

For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  chanticleer.  Dryden’s  Fab. 
Cha'ntress.  n.f  [from  chant.~\  A  woman  finger. 

Sweet  bird,  that  fhun’ft  the  noife  of  folly, 

Moft  mufical,  moft  melancholy. 

Thee,  chantrefs  of  the  woods  among, 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-fong.  Milton. 

Cha'ntry.  n  f.  [from  chant.] 

Chantry  is  a  church  or  chapel  endowed  with  lands,  or  other 
yearly  revenue,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priefts, 
daily  to  fing  mafs  for  the  fouls  of  the  donors,  and  fuch  others 
as  they  appoint.  _  Cowel. 

Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 

Into  the  chantry  by  ;  to  thofe  before  him, 

And,  underneath  that  confecrated  roof, 

Plight  me  the  full  afluranceof  your  faith.  Shakefp.  T.  Night. 
CHA'OS.  n.f  [chaos ,  Lat. 

1.  The  mafs  of  matter  fuppofed  to  be  in  confufion  before  it  was 
divided  by  the  creation  into  its  proper  claffes  and  elements. 

The  whole  univerfe  would  have  been  a  confufed  rfow,  with¬ 
out  beauty  or  order.  '  ‘  •  Bentley, 

2.  Confufion  ;  irregular  mixture. 

Had  I  followed  the  worft,  I  could  not  have  brought  church 
and  flate  to  fuch  a  chaos  of  confufions,  as  fome  have  done. 

6  K.  Charles , 


Their  reafon  fleeps,  but  mimick  fancy  wakes, 

Supplies  her  parts,  and  wild  ideas  takes 
From  words  and  things,  ill  forted,  and  misjoin’d, 

The  anarchy  of  thought,  and  chaos  of  the  mind.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  where  the  parts  are  undiftinguilhed. 

We  fhall  have  nothing  but  darknefi  and  a  chaos  within, 
whatever  order  and  light  there  be  in  things  without  us.  Locke. 

Pleas’d  with  a  work,  where  nothing’s  juft  or  fit. 

One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit.  Pope. 

Chao'tick.  adj.  [from  chaosf\  Refembling  chaos ;  confufed. 
When  the  terraqueous  globe  was  in  a  chaotick  ftate,  and  the 
earthy  particles  fubfided,  then  thofe  feveral  beds  were,  in  all 
probability,  repofited  in  the  earth.  Dcrhatrf  s  Phyf  co-Theology. 

To  CHAP.  v.  a.  [happen,  Dutch,  to  cut.  This  word  feems  ori¬ 
ginally  the  fame  with  chop ;  nor  were  they  probably  diftin- 
guifhed  at  firft,  otherwife  than  by  accident ;  but  they  have  now 
a  meaning  fomething  different,  though  referable  to  the  fame 
original  fenfe.]  To  break  into  hiatus ,  or  gapings. 

It  alfo  weakened  more  and  more  the  arch  of  the  earth,  dry¬ 
ing  it  immoderately,  and  chapping  it  in  fundry  places. 

Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Then  would  unbalanc’d  heat  licentious  reign. 

Crack  the  dry  hill,  and  chap  the  ruflet  plain.  Blackmore. 

Chap.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  cleft;  an  aperture;  an  open¬ 
ing  ;  a  gaping  ;  a  chink. 

What  moifture  the  heat  of  the  fummer  fucks  out  of  the 
earth,  it  is  repaid  in  the  rains  of  the  next  winter ;  and  what 
chaps  are  made  in  it,  are  filled  up  again.  Burnet’s  Theory. 

Chap,  n.f  [This  is  not  often  ufed,  except  by  anatomifts,  in  the 
ftngular. ]  The  upper  or  under  part  of  a  beaft’s  mouth. 

Froth  fills  his  chaps ,  he  fends  a  grunting  found. 

And  part  he  churns,  and  part  befoams  the  ground.  Dryden. 
The  nether  chap  in  the  male  fkeleton  is  half  an  inch  broader 
than  in  the  female,  as  being  made  to  accommodate  a  bigger 
mufcle  for  the  motion  of  the  teeth.  Grew' s  Mufecum. 

CHAPE,  n.f.  [ chappe ,  Fr.] 

1.  The  catch  of  any  thing  by  which  it  is  held  in  its  place  ;  as  the 
hook  of  a  fcabbard  by  which  it  fticks  in  the  belt ;  the  point  by 
which  a  buckle  is  held  to  the  back  ftrap. 

This  is  Monfieur  Parolles,  that  had  the  whole  theory  of  the 
war  in  the  knot  of  his  fcarf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his 
dagger.  Shakcfp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

2.  A  brafs  or  filver  tip  or  cafe,  that  ftrenghtens  the  end  of  the 

fcabbard  of  a  fword.  Phillips’s  World  of  Words. 

CHA'PEL.  n.f.  [cap  el  la,  Lat.] 


A  chapel  is  of  two  forts,  either  adjoining  to  a  church,  as  a 
parcel  of  the  fame,  which  men  of  worth  build,  or  elfe  feparate 
from  the  mother  church,  where  the  parifh  is  wide,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  chapel  of  eafe,  becaufe  it  is  built  for  the  eafe  of 
one  or  more  parifh  ioners,  that  dwell  too  far  from  the  church, 
and  is  ferved  by  fome  inferiour  curate,  provided  for  at  the 
charge  of  the  redlor,  or  of  fuch  as  have  benefit  by  it,  as  the 
compofition  or  cuftom  is.  Cowel. 

She  went  in  among  thofe  few  trees,  fo  clofed  in  the  tops  to¬ 
gether,  as  they  might  feem  a  little  chapel.  Sidney. 

Will  you  difpatch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or  fhall  we  go 
With  you  to  your  chapels’  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Where  truth  erecleth  her  church,  he  helps  errour  to  rear  up 
a  chapel  hard  by.  Howel’s  Vocal  For ejl. 

A  chapel  will  I  build  with  large  endowment.  Dryden. 

A  free  chapel  is  fuch  as  is  founded  by  the  king  of  England. 

Aylijfe' s  Parergon. 

Chadless.1  adj.  [from  ahape.~]  Without  a  chape. 

An  old  rufty  fword,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapelefs,  with 
two  broken  points.  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Chape'llany.  n.f.  [from  chapel. ] 

A  chapellany  is  ufually  faid  to  be  that  which  does  not  fubfift  of 
itfelf,  but  is  built  and  founded  within  fome  other  church,  and  is 
dependent  thereon.  Aylijfe’ s  Parergon. 

Cha'pelry.  n.f  [from  chap  el. The  jurifdiction  or  bounds  of 
a  chapel. 

CHA'PERON.  n.f.  [French.]  A  kind  of  hood  or  cap  worn 
by  the  knights  of  the  garter  in  their  habits. 

I  will  omit  the  honourable  habiliments,  as  robes  of  ftate, 
parliament  robes,  chaperons ,  and  caps  of  ftate.  Camden. 

Cha'pfaln.  adj.  [from  chap  and  fain.]  Having  the  mouth 
fhrunk. 

A  chapfaln  beaver  loofely  hanging  by 

The  cloven  helm.  “  Dryden’s  Juv.fat.  10: 

Cha'piter.  n.f.  [chapiteau,  Fr.]  •  The  upper  part  or  capital  of 
a  pillar. 

He  overlaid  your  chapiters  and  your  fillets  with  gold. 

Exodus ,  xxxvi.  38. 

Cha'plain.  n.f.  [capcllanus,  Latin.]  He  that  performs  divine 
fervice  in  a  chapel,  and  attends  the  king,  or  other  perfon,  for 
the  inftru&ion  of  him  and  his  family,  to  read  prayers,  and 
preach.  Cowel. 

Wifhing  me  to  permit 

John  de  la  Court,  ray  chaplain,  a  choice  hour. 

To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  fome  moment.  Shakefp. 

Chailain,  away  !  thy  priefthood  faves  thy  life. 

Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 

A  chief 
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A  chief  governour  can  never  fail  of  fome  worthlefs  illiterate 
chaplain ,  fond  of  a  title  and  precedence.  Swift. 

Cha'plainship.  n.f  [from  chaplain.} 

1.  The  office  or  bufinefs  of  a  chaplain. 

2.  The  pofteffion  or  revenue  of  a  chapel. 

Chadless,  adj.  [from  chap.]  Without  any  flefh  about  the 
mouth. 

Now  my  lady  Worm’s  chaplefs ,  and  knocked  about  the  muz- 
zard  with  a  fexton’s  fpade.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-houfe. 

With  reeky  fhanks  and  yellow  chaplefs  bones. 

.  ,  „  ,  ,  „  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Cha'plet.  n.f.  [chapelet,  Fr.] 

1.  A  garland  or  wreath  to  be  worn  about  the  head. 

Upon  old  hyems’  chin,  and  icy  crown. 

An  od’rous  chaplet  of  fweet  fumrrler’s  buds. 

Is,  as  in  mockery,  fet.  Shakefp.  Midfum.  Night's  Dream . 

I  ftrangely  long  to  know. 

Whether  they  nobler  chaplets  wear, 

Thofe  that  their  miftrefs’  fcorn  did  bear, 

Or  thofe  that  were  us’d  kindly.  Suckling. 

All  the  quire  was  grac’d 

With  chaplets  green,  upon  their  foreheads  plac’d.  Dryden. 

The  winding  ivy  chaplet  to  invade, 

And  folded  fern,  that  your  fair  forehead  {hade.  Dryden. 

They  with  joyful  nimble  wing. 

Flew  dutifully  back  again, 

And  made  an  humble  chaplet  for  the  king.  Swift. 

2.  A  firing  of  beads  ufed  in  the  Romifh  church  for  keeping  an 
account  of  the  number  rehearfed  of  pater  nofters  and  ave  ma¬ 
fias*  A  different  fort  of  chaplets  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Mahome¬ 
tans. 

3.  fin  architecture.}  A  little  moulding  carved  into  round  beads, 
pearls,  or  olives. 

4.  [In  horfemanfhip.]  A  couple  of  flirrup  leathers,  mounted 

each  of  them  with  a  flirrup,  and  joining  at  top  in  a  fort  of  lea¬ 
ther  buckle,  which  is  called  the  head  of  the  chaplet ,  by  which 
they  are  fattened  to  the  pummel  of  a  faddle,  after  they  have 
been  adjufted  to  the  length  and  bearing  of  the  rider.  They 
are  made  ufe  of  both  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  taking  up  or  let¬ 
ting  down  the  ftirrups,  every  time  a  perfon  mounts  oil  a  diffe¬ 
rent  horfe  and  faddle,  and  to  fupply  the  want  of  academy  fad- 
dles,  which  have  no  ftirrups  to  them.  Farrier's  Diet. 

5.  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  peacock’s  head. 

Qh  a'pman.  n.f.  [ceapman.  Sax.]  A  cheapner;  one  that  of¬ 
fers  as  a  purchafer. 

Fair  Diomede,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 

Difpraife  the  thing  that  you  intend  to  buy. 

Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejfda. 

Yet  have  they  feen  the  maps,  and  bought  ’em  too, 

And  underftand  ’em  as  moft  chapmen  do.  Ben.  Johnfon. 
There  was  a  collection  of  certain  rare  manuferipts,  exqui- 
fitely  written  in  Arabick ;  thefe  were  upon  fale  to  the  Jefuits  at 
Antwerp,  liquourifh  chapmen  of  fuch  wares.  JVotton. 

He  dreffed  two,  and  carried  them  to  Samos,  as  the  likelieft 
place  for  a  chapman.  L'EJlrange. 

Their  chapmen  they  betray. 

Their  fhops  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prey.  Dryden. 

Chaps,  n.f  [from  chap.] 

1.  The  mouth  of  abeafl  of  prey. 

So  on  the  downs  we  fee 
A  haften’d  hare  from  greedy  greyhound  go. 

And  paft  all  hope,  his  chaps  to  fruftrate  fo.  Sidney. 

Open  your  mouth ;  this  will  fhake  your  fhaking,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  that  foundly ;  you  cannot  tell  who’s  youi*  friend  ; 


open  your  chaps  again. 


Shakefp.  Tempejl. 


Their  whelps  at  home  expeCt  the  promis’d  food* 

And  long  to  temper  their  dry  chaps  in  blood.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  ufed  in  contempt  for  the  mouth  of  a  man. 

Chapt  7 

Cha'pped.  \ParticiP-PaJJ> '  [from  to  chap.] 

Like  a  table  upon  which  you  may  run  your  finger  without 
rubs,  and  your  nail  cannot  find  a  joint;  not  horrid,  rough, 
wrinkled,  gaping,  or  chapt.  Ben.  Johnfon' s  Difcovery. 

Cooling  ointment  made, 

Which  on  their  fun-burnt  cheeks  and  their  chapt  lkins  they 
laid.  Dryden' s  Fab. 

Cha'pter.  n.  f.  [ chapitrc ,  Fr.  from  capitulum ,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  divifion  of  a  book. 

The  firft  book  we  divide  into  three  feClions ;  whereof  the 
firft  is  thefe  three  chapters.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

If  thefe  mighty  men  at  chapter  and  verfe,  can  produce  then 
no  feripture  to  overthrow  our  church  ceremonies,  I  will  under¬ 
take  to  produce  feripture  enough  to  warrant  them.  South. 

2.  From  hence  comes  the  proverbial  phrafe,  to  the  end  of  the  chap¬ 
ter-,  throughout;  to  the  end. 

Money  does  all  things ;  for  it  gives  and  it  takes  away,  it 
makes  honeft  men  and  knaves,  fools  and  philofophers ;  and  fo 
forward,  mutatis  mutandis ,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  L'EJlrange. 

3.  Chapter ,  from  capitulum ,  fignifieth,  in  our  common  law,  as  in 

the  canon  law,  whence  it  is  borrowed,  an  affembly  of  the  clergy 
of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  Cowcl. 

VOL.  I. 
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1  he  abbot  takes  the  advice  and  confent  of  his  chapter ,  before 
he  enters  on  any  matters  of  importance.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

4-  I  he  place  in  which  afiemblies  of  the  clergy  are  held. 

I  hough  the  canonical  conftitution  does  not  ftridtly  require  it 
to  be  made  in  the  cathedral,  yet  it  matters  not  where  it  be  made, 
either  in  the  choir  of  chapter  houfe.  dlyliffe's  Parcrgon. 

5.  The  place  where  delinquents  receive  difclpline  and  correction. 

Ayliffe' s  Parcrgon. 

6.  A  decretal  epiftle.  Sly  life's  Parergon. 

Cha'ptrel.  n.f.  [probably  from  chapiter.]  The  capitals  of  pil¬ 
lars,  or  pillafters,  which  fupport  arches,  commonly  called  im¬ 
ports. 

Let  the  keyftone  break  without  the  arch,  fo  fnuch  as  you 
projeCl  over  the  jaums  with  the  chapircls. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercifet. 

Char.  n.  f.  [of  uncertain  derivation.]  A  fifh  found  only  in 
Winander  meer  in  Lancafhire. 

To  Char.  v.  a.  [See  Charcoal.]  To  burn  wood  to  a  black 
cinder. 

Spraywood,  in  charring ,  parts  frequently  into  various  cracks. 

TVoodward  on  Foffils. 

CHAR.  n.f.  [cyppe,  work,  Sax.  Lye.  It  is  derived  by  Skinner , 
either  from  charge ,  Fr.  bufinefs,  or  cape,  Sax.  care,  or  keeren , 
Dutch,  to  fweep.J  Work  done  by  the  day;  afinglejob  or 
talk. 

But  a  mcer  woman,  and  commanded 
By  fuch  poor  paffion,  as  the  maid  that  milks, 

And  does  the  meanelt  chars.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Harveft  done,  to  char  work  did  afpire  ; 

Meat,  drink,  and  twopence,  were  her  daily  hire.  Dryden. 

To  Char.  v.  n.  [ from  the  noun.]  To  work  at  others  houfes 
by  the  day,  without  being  a  hired  fervant. 

Cha'r-woman.  n.f.  [from  char  and  woman.]  A  woman  hired 
accidentally  for  odd  work,  or  fingle  days. 

Get  three  or  four  char-women  to  attend  you  conftantly  in  the 
kitchen,  whom  you  pay  only  with  the  broken  meat,  a  few 
coals,  and  all  the  cinders.  Swift's  Directions  to  the  Cooki 

CHARACTER,  n.f.  [ character ,  Lat.  x^^e-] 

1.  A  mark  ;  a  ftamp ;  a  reprefentation. 

In  outward  alfo  her  refembling  lefs 
His  image,  who  made  both  ;  and  lefs  exprefting 
The  character  of  that  dominion  giv’n 
O’er  other  creatures.  Paradife  Loji ,  b.  viii.  /.  542. 

2.  A  letter  ufed  in  writing  or  printing. 

But  his  neat  cookery  ! - 

He  cut  our  roots  in  characters.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

The  purpose  is  perfpicuous  even  as  fubfiance, 

Whofe  groffnefs  little  characters  fum  up. 

Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejfda. 

It  were  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  there  were  throughout  the 
world  but  one  fort  of  character  for  each  letter,  to  exprefs  it  to 
the  eye ;  and  that  exadlly  proportioned  to  the  natural  alphabet 
formed  in  the  mouth.  Holder's  Eiements  of  Speech. 

3.  The  hand  or  manner  of  writing. 

I  found  the  letter  thrown  in  at  the  cafement  of  my  clofet.— * 
You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother’s.  Shak.  King  Lear . 

4.  A  reprefentation  of  any  man  as  to  his  perfonal  qualities. 

Each  drew  fair  characters ,  yet  none 
Of  thefe  they  feign’d,  excels  their  own.  Denham. 

5.  An  account  of  any  thing  as  good  or  bad. 

This  fubterraneou3  paffage  is  much  mended,  fince  Seneca 
gave  fo  bad  a  character  of  it.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

6.  The  perfon  with  his  affemblage  of  qualities. 

In  a  tragedy,  or  epick  poem,  the  hero  of  the  piece  mutt  be  ad¬ 
vanced  foremoft  to  the  view  of  the  reader  or  fpe&ator  ;  he  mutt 
outfhine  the  reft  of  all  the  characters ;  he  mutt  appear  the 
prince  of  them,  like  the  fun  in  the  Copernican  fyftem,  encom- 
paffed  with  the  lefs  noble  planets.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroick  poets  that  ever  wrote,  in 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  characters ;  every  god  that  is 
admitted  into  his  poem,  aits  a  part  which  would  have  been 
fuitable  to  no  other  deity.  Addifon.  Spectator ,  N°  273. 

7.  Perfonal  qualities;  particular  conftitution  of  the  mind. 

Nothing  fo  true  as  what  you  cnce  let  fall, 

Moft  women  have  no  characters  at  all.  Pope. 

8.  Adventitious  qualities  imprefled  by  a  port  or  office. 

The  chief  honour  of  the  magiftrate  confifts  in  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  his  character  by  fuitable  a  (Tons.  Atterbury. 

To  Character,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  inferibe;  to  en¬ 
grave. 

7  hefe  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
See  thou  character.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Shew  me  one  fear  character'd  on  thy  fkin.  Shakejp.  H.  VI, 
O  Rofalind !  thefe  trees  fhall  be  my  books. 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I’ll  character. 

Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

L.HARacteri'stical.  7  adj.  [from  characterize.]  That  which 
Characteri'stick.  J  conftitutes  the  character,  or  marks  the 

peculiar  properties  of  any  perfon  or  thing, 

There  are  feveral  others  that  I  take  to  have  been  likewife 
fuch,  to  which  yet  I  have  not  ventured  to  prefix  that  charaCte- 
r flick  diftindtion.  IFoodward  on  Foffils. 

4  *  The 
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The  fhining  quality  of  an  cpick  hero,  his  magnanimity,  his 
conftancy,  his  patience,  his  piety,  or  whatever  charaSteriflical 
virtue  his  poet  gives  him,  raifes  our  admiration.  Dryden. 

Ch  aracteri  s'i  icalness.  n.  f  [from  charadterijiical. ]  The 
quality  of  being  peculiar  to  a  character. 

Char  acteri/stick.  n.f  That  which  conflitutes  tlie  charac¬ 
ter  ;  that  which  diftinguifhes  any  thing  or  perfon  from  others. 

I  fhall  here  endeavour  to  fliew,  how  this  vaft  invention  ex- 
eits  itfelf,  in  a  manner  fuperiour  to  that  of  any  poet,  as  it  is 
the  great  and  peculiar  charaileriflick  which  diftinguifhes  him 
irom  all  others.  Pope  s  Efay  on  Homer. 

ChaRacteristick  of  a  Logarithm.  The  fame  with  the  index 
or  exponent. 

To  Characterize,  v.  a.  [from  character.] 

1.  To  give  a  character  or  an  account  of  the  perfonal  qualities  of 
any  man. 

It  is  fome  commendation,  that  we  have  avoided  publickly  to 
characterize  any  perfon,  without  long  experience.  Swift. 

2.  To  engrave,  or  imprint. 

They  may  be  called  anticipations,  prenotions,  or  fentiments 
characterized  and  engraven  in  the  foul,  born  with  it,  and  grow- 
ing  up  with  it.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  particular  ftamp  or  token. 

There  are  faces  not  only  individual,  butgentilitious  and  na¬ 
tional  j  European,  Afiatick,  Chinefe,  African,  and  Grecian 
faces  are  characterized.  Arbuthnot  on  Air . 

ChaRacterless.  adj.  [from  character. ]  Without  a  character. 
When  water  drops  have  worn  the  ftones  of  Troy, 

And  blind  oblivion  fwallowed  cities  up, 

And  mighty  ftates  charaClerlefs  are  grated. 

To  dufty  nothing.  Shakefp.  T -oiks  aud  Creffida. 

ChaRactery.  n.f.  [from  character .]  Impreffion;  mark]  dif- 
tin&ion. 

Fairies  ufe  flowers  for  their  charaCtery. 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  conftrue  to  thee. 

All  the  char  ail  ery  of  my  fad  brows.  Shakefp.  Julius  Cecfar. 
ChaRcoal.  n.  f.  [imagined  by  Skinner  to  be  derived  from  chai\ 
bufinefs ;  but,  by  Mr.  Lye ,  from  to  chark ,  to  burn.]  Coal  made 
by  burning  wood  under  turf.  It  is  ufed  in  preparing  metals. 

Seacoal  lafts  longer  than  charcoal ;  and  charcoal  of  roots,  be¬ 
ing  coaled  into  great  pieces,  lafts  longer  than  ordinary  char¬ 
coal.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°  779. 

Love  is  a  fire  that  burns  and  fparkles. 

In  men  as  nat’rally  as  in  charcoals , 

Which  footy  chymifts  ftop  in  holes. 

When  out  of  wood  they  extract  coals.  Hudibras. 

Is  there,  who,  lock’d  from  ink  and  paper,  fcrawls 
With  defp’rate  charcoal  round  his  darken’d  walls  ?  Pope. 
Chard,  n.  f.  [ charde ,  Fr.] 

1 .  Chords  of  artichokes  are  the  leaves  of  fair  artichoke  plants, 

tied  and  wrapped  up  all  over  but  the  top,  in  ftraw,  during  the 
autumn  and  winter;  this  makes  them  grow  white,  and  lofe 
fome  of  their  bitternefs.  .  Chambers. 

2.  Chords  of  beet,  are  plants  of  white  beet  tranfplanted,  produc¬ 
ing  great  tops,  which,  in  the  midft,  have  a  large  white,  thick, 
downy,  and  cotton-like  main  Ihoot,  which  is  the  true  chard. 

Mortimer. 

To  CHARGE.  v.  a.  [ charger ,  Fr.  caricare ,  Ital.  from  carrus , 
Lat.] 

1.  To  entruft;  to  commiffion  for  a  certain  purpofe.  It  has  with 
before  the  thing  entrufted. 

And  the  captain  of  the  guard  charged  Jofeph  with  them,  and 
he  ferved  them.  Genefs ,  xl.  4. 

What  you  have  charged  me  with ,  that  I  have  done. 

Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

2.  To  impute  as  a  debt,  with  on  before  the  debtor. 

My  father’s,  mother’s,  brother’s  death,  I  pardon ; 

That’s  fomewhat  fure  ;  a  mighty  fum  of  murder, 

Of  innocent  and  kindred  blood  ftruck  off. 

My  prayers  and  penance  fhall  difeount  for  thefe, 

And  beg  of  heav’n  to  charge  the  bill  on  me.  Dryden. 

It  is  not  barely  the  ploughman’s  pains,  the  reaper’s  and 
threfher’s  toil,  and  the  baker’s  fweat,  is  to  be  counted  into  the 
bread  we  eat ;  the  plough,  mill,  oven,  or  any  other  utenfils, 
muft  all  be  charged  on  the  account  of  labour.  Locke. 

3.  To  impute ;  with  on  before  the  perfon  to  whom  any  thing  is 
imputed. 

No  more  accufe  thy  pen,  but  charge  the  crime 
On  native  floth,  and  negligence  of  time.  Dryden. 

It  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  difficulties  he  charges  on  the  peri- 
patetick  doctrine.  Locke. 

Perverfe  mankind  !  whofe  wills,  created  free, 

Charge  all  their  woes  on  abfolute  decree  ; 

All  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  tranflate, 

And  follies  are  mifcall’d  the  crimes  of  fate.  Pope. 

We  charge  that  upon  nccelfity,  which  was  really  defired  and 
chofen.  Watts’s  Logich. 

4.  To  impofe  as  a  tafk.  It  has  with  before  the  thing  impofed. 

The  gofpel  chargeth  us  with  piety  towards  God,  and  juftice 
and  charity  to  men,  and  temperance  and  chaftity  in  reference 
to  ourfelves.  Tillotfon . 
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5.  To  accufe;  tocenfure. 

Speaking  thus  to  you,  I  am  fo  far  from  charging  you  as  guilty 
in  this  matter,  that  I  can  iincerely  fay,  I  believe  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  wholly  needlefs.  Wake’s  Preparation  for  Death. 

6.  1  o  accufe.  It  has  with  before  the  crime. 

And  his  angels  he  charged  withfoWy.  Job,\v.  18. 

7.  To  challenge. 

I  he  prieft  fhall  charge  her  by  an  oath.  Nutnb.  v.  19. 

1  hou  canft  not,  cardinal,  devife  a  name 
So  flight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 

T  o  charge  me  to  an  anfwer  as  the  pope.  Shakejp.  K.  John. 

8.  To  command. 

I  may  not  fuffer  you  to  vifit  them  ; 

T  he  king  hath  ftrictly  charg'd  the  contrary.  Shakefp.  R.  HI. 

Why  doft  thou  turn  thy  face  ?  I  charge  thee,  anfwer 
1  o  what  I  fhall  enquire.  Dryden  and  Lee’s  OEdipus. 

I  charge  thee,  ftand. 

And  tell  thy  name  and  bufinefs  in  the  land.  Dryden. 

9*  To  fall  upon  ;  to  attack;  to  make  an  onfet. 

With  his  prepared  fword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc’d  my  arm.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  pow’rs  unite; 

With  fury  charge  us,  and  renew  the  fight.  Dryden. 

Like  your  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  charges  in  iron,  and  feems 
to  defpifeall  ornament,  but  intrinfick  merit.  Granville. 

10.  To  burden;  to  load. 

Here’s  the  fmell  of  blood  ftill ;  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 

will  notfweeten  this  little  hand.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! - What  a 

figh  is  there  ?  the  heart  is  forely  charged.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 
When  often  urg’d,  unwilling  to  be  great, 

Your  country  calls  you  from  your  lov’d  retreat. 

And  fends  to  fenates,  charg’d  with  common  care. 

Which  none  more  fhuns,  and  none  can  better  bear.  Dryden. 
Like  meat  fwallowed  down  for  pleafure  and  greedinefs, 
which  only  charges  the  ftomach,  or  fumes  into  the  brain. 

Temple. 

A  fault  in  the  ordinary  method  of  education,  is  the  charginT 
of  childrens  memories  with  rules  and  precepts.  Locke. 

11.  To  fill. 

It  is  pity  the  obelifks  in  Rome  had  not  been  charged  with  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  Egyptian  hiftories,  inftead  of  hieroglyphicks. 

Addifon  on  Italy. 

12.  To  load  a  gun  with  powder  and  bullets. 

Charge,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Care;  truft ;  cuftody. 

One  of  the  Turks  laid  down  letters  upon  a  ftone,  faying, 
that  in  them  was  contained  that  they  had  in  charge. 

Knolles’ s  Hijl.  of  the  Turks. 

A  hard  divifion,  when  the  harmlefs  fheep 
Muft  leave  their  lambs  to  hungry  wolves  in  charge.  Fairfax. 
He  enquired  many  things,  as  well  concerning  the  princes 
which  had  the  charge  of  the  city,  whether  they  were  in  hope  to 
defend  the  fame.  Knolles’ s  Hiflory  of  the  T 'irks. 

2.  Precept;  mandate;  command. 

Saul  might  even  lawfully  have  offered  to  God  thofe  referved 
fpoils,  had  not  the  Lord,  in  that  particular  cafe,  given  fpecial 
charge  to  the  contrary.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  §  17. 

It  is  not  for  nothing,  that  St.  Paul  giveth  charge  to  beware  of 
philofophy ;  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  knowledge  as  men  by  natural 
reafon  attain  unto.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  §  8. 

The  leaders  having  charge  from  you  to  ftand. 

Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  fpeak.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 

He,  who  requires 
From  us  no  other  fervice  than  to  keep 
This  one,  this  eafy  charge ,  of  all  the  trees 
In  paradife,  that  bear  delicious  fruit 
So  various,  not  to  tafte  that  only  tree 

Of  knowledge,  planted  by  the  tree  of  life.  Par.  Lojl ,  l.  iv. 

3.  Commiffion;  truft  conferred  ;  office. 

If  large  pofleffions,  pompous  titles,  honourable  charges ,  and 
profitable  commiffions,  could  have  made  this  proud  man  happy* 
there  would  have  been  nothing  wanting  to  his  eftablifhment. 

L’Ejhange. 

Go  firft  the  mafter  of  thy  herds  to  find 
True  to  his  charge  a  loyal  fwain  and  kind.  Pope. 

4.  It  had  anciently  fometimes  over  before  the  thing  committed  to 
truft. 

I  gave  my  brother  charge  over  Jerufalem  ;  for  he  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  man,  and  feared  God  above  many.  Nchemiah ,  vii.  2. 

5.  It  has  ^before  the  fubjedl  of  command  or  truft. 

Haft  thou  eaten  of  the  tree. 

Whereof  I  gave  thee  charge  thou  fhould’ft  not  eat  ? 

Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x.  /.  1 2  \ 

6.  It  has  upon  before  the  perfon  charged. 

He  loves  God  with  all  his  heart,  that  is,  with  that  degree  of 
love,  which  is  the  higheft  point  of  our  duty,  ami  of  God’s 
charge  upon  us.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  Living  Hay. 

7.  Accufation ;  imputation. 

We  need  not  lay  new  matter  to  his  charge : 

What  you  have  feen  him  do,  and  heard  him  fpeak. 

Beating  your  officers,  curfing  yourfelves.  Shakejp.  Con  ohm. 
Thefe  very  men  are  continually  reproaching  the  clergy,  and 
3  laying 
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laying  to  their  charge  the  pride,  the  avarice,  the  luxury,  the  ig¬ 
norance,  and  fuperftition  of  popifh  times.  Swift. 

8.  The  perfon  or  thing  entrufted  to  care  or  management. 

Why  haft  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  preferib’d 
To  thy  tran fgreflions,  and  difturb’d  the  charge 
Of  others  ?  Milton  s  Paradfe  Lojl ,  h.  iv.  /.  879. 

More  had  he  faid,  but,  fearful  of  her  ftay, 

The  ftarry  guardian  drove  his  charge  away, 

To  fome  frefh  pafture.  Dryden. 

Our  guardian  angel  faw  them  where  they  fate 
Above  the  palace  of  our  flumb’ring  king ; 

He  figh’d,  abandoning  his  charge  to  fate.  Dryden. 

This  part  ftiould  be  the  governour’s  principal  care ;  that  an 
habitual  gracefulnefs  and  politenefs,  in  all  his  carriage,  may  he 
fettled  in  his  charge ,  as  much  as  may  be,  before  he  goes  out  of 
his  hands.  Locke. 

9.  An  exhortation  of  a  judge  to  a  jury. 

ao.  Expcnce;  coft. 

Being  long  fince  made  weary  with  the  huge  charge ,  which 
you  have  laid  upon  us,  and  with  the  ftrong  endurance  of  fo 
many  complaints.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Their  charge  was  always  born  by  the  queen,  and  duly  paid 
out  of  the  exchequer.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Witnefs  this  army  of  fuch  mafs  and  charge , 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

He  liv’d  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  large. 

From  publick  bufinefs,  yet  of  equal  charge.  Dryden. 

1 1.  It  is,  in  later  times,  commonly  ufed  in  the  plural,  charges. 

A  man  ought  warily  to  begin  charges ,  which,  once  begun, 
will  continue.  Bacon's  EJfays. 

Ne’er  put  yourfelf  to  charges ,  to  complain 
Of  wrong,  which  heretofore  you  did  fuftain.  Dryden. 

The  laft  pope  was  at  confiderable  charges ,  to  make  a  little 
kind  of  harbour  in  this  place.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

12.  Onfet. 

And  giving  a  charge  upon  their  enemies,  like  lions,  they  flew 
eleven  thoufand  footmen,  and  fixteen  hundred  horfemen,  and 
put  all  the  others  to  flight.  2  Macc.  xi.  11. 

Honourable  retreats  are  no  ways  inferiour  to  brave  charges  ; 
as  having  lefs  of  fortune,  more  of  difeipline,  and  as  much  of 
valour.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain , 

13-  The  fignal  to  fall  upon  enemies. 

,  Our  author  feems  to  found  a  charge ,  and  begins  like  the 
clangour  of  a  trumpet.  Dryden . 

14.  The  pofture  of  a  weapon  fitted  for  the  attack  or  combat. 

Their  neighing  courfers,  daring  of  the  fpur. 

Their  armed  ftaves  in  charge ,  their  beavers  down. 

Shake/p.  Henry  IV.  p,  ii. 

15.  The  quantity  of  powder  and  ball  put  into  a  gun. 

1 6.  Among  farriers. 

Charge  is  a  preparation,  or  a  fort  of  ointment,  of  the  confif- 
tence  of  a  thick  decoftion,  which  is  applied  to  the  fhoulder- 
fplaits,  inflammations,  and  fprains  of  horfes. 

A  charge  is  of  a  middle  nature,  between  an  ointment  and 
a  plaifter,  or  between  a  plaifter  and  a  cataplafm. 

Farrier's  Didi, 

17.  In  heraldry. 

*  The  charge  is  that  which  is  born  upon  the  colour,  except  it 
be  a  coat  divided  only  by  partition.  Peacham. 

Changeable,  adj.  [from  charge.'] 

1.  Expenfive;  coftly. 

Divers  bulwarks  were  demoliflied  upon  the  fea  coafts,  in 
peace  chargeable ,  and  little  ferviceable  in  war.  Hayvjard. 

Neither  did  we  eat  any  man’s  bread  for  nought,  but  wrought 
with  labour  and  travel  night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  be 
chargeable  to  any  of  you.  2  Theff.  iii.  9. 

There  was  another  accident  of  the  fame  nature  on  the  Sici¬ 
lian  fide,  much  more  pleafant,  but  lefs  chargeable  ;  for  it  coft  no¬ 
thing  but  wit.  Wotton. 

Confidering  the  chargeable  methods  of  their  education,  their 
numerous  iflue,  and  fmall  income,  it  is  next  to  a  miracle,  that 
no  more  of  their  children  ftiould  want.  Attcrbury. 

2.  Imputable,  as  a  debt  or  crime. 

Nothing  can  be  a  reafonable  ground  of  defpifing  a  man,  but 
fome  fault  or  other  chargeable  upon  him.  South. 

3.  Subject  to  charge  or  accufation ;  accufable. 

Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  fomething  worfethan 
indelicacy  ;  they  would  be  immoral.  Spectator ,  NQ  286. 

ChaNgeableness.  n.f  [from  chargeable.]  Expence;  coft; 
coftlinefs. 

That  which  moft  deters  me  from  fuch  trials,  is  not  their 
chargeablenefs ,  but  their  unfatisfaftorinefs,  though  they  ftiould 
fucceed.  Boyle. 

Cha'rge  ably.  adv.  [from  chargeable.]  Expenfively;  at  great 
coft. 

He  procured  it  not  with  his  money,  but  by  his  wifdom  ;  not 
chargeably  bought  by  him,  but  liberally  given  by  others  hy  his 
means.  Ajchuin's  Schoolmajler. 

ChaNger.  n.f.  [from  charge.]  Alargedifh. 

All  the  tributes  land  and  fea  affords, 

Heap’d  in  great  chargers ,  load  our  fumptuous  boards. 

Denham. 
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7  his  golden  charger ,  fnatch’d  from  burning  Troy, 
Anchifes  did  in  facrifice  employ.  Dryden  s  /Eneid . 

Ev’n  Lamb  himfelf,  at  the  moft  folemn  feaft,. 

Might  have  fome  chargers  not  exactly  drefs’d. 

King's  Art  of  Cookery. 

Nor  dare  they  clofe  their  eyes,  * 

Void  of  a  bulky  charger  near  their  lips. 

With  which  in  often  interrupted  fleep. 

Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 

Their  dry  furr’d  tongues.  Philips. 

ChaNily.  adv.  [from  chary.]  Warily;  frugally. 

Ch  aNiness.  n.f.  [from chary. ]  Caution;  nicety;  fcrupulouf- 
nefs. 

I  will  confent  to  aft  any  villainy  againft  him,  that  may  not 
fully  the  charinefs  of  our  honefty.  Shak.  Merry  W.  of  Windfor. 

CHA'RIO  T.  n.f.  [car-rhod ,  Welch,  a  wheeled  car;  for  it  is 
known  the  Britons  fought  in  fuch  ;  charriot ,  Fr.  carretta ,  Ital.J 

1.  A  carriage  of  pleafure,  or  ftate. 

Thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  fet  thee  on  triumphant  chariots ,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra . 

He  fkims  the  liquid  plains. 

High  on  his  chariot ,  and  with  loofen’d  reins, 

Majeftick  moves  along.  Dryden' s  /Eneid. 

2.  A  car  in  which  men  of  arms  were  anciently  placed. 

3.  A  lighter  kind  of  coach  with  only  back  feats. 

To  Cha'riot.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  convey  in  a  chariot. 
This  word  is  rarely  ufed. 

An  angel  all  in  flames  afeended 
As  in  a  firy  column  charioting 

His  godlike  prefence.  Milton's  Agoniftes. 

Chariote'er.  n.f  [from  chariot.]  He  that  drives  the  chariot. 
It  is  ufed  only  in  fpeaking  of  military  chariots,  and  thofe  in 
the  ancient  publick  games. 

The  gafping  charioteer  beneath  the  wheel 
Of  his  own  car.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

The  burning  chariot,  and  the  charioteer , 

In  bright  Bootes  and  his  wane  appear.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Show  us  the  youthful  handfome  charioteer , 

Firm  in  his  feat,  and  running  his  career.  Prior. 

Chariot  race.  n.  f.  [from  chariot  and  race.]  A  fport  anci¬ 
ently  ufed,  where  chariots  were  driven  for  the  prize,  as  now 
horfes  run. 

There  is  a  wonderful  vigour  and  fpirit  in  the  defeription  of 
the  horfe  and  chariotrace.  Addifon  on  the  Georgicks % 

Cha'ritable.  adj.  [charitable,  Fr.  from  charite.] 

1.  Kind  in  giving  alms ;  liberal  to  the  poor. 

He  that  hinders  a  charitable  perfon  from  giving  alms  to  a 
poor  man,  is  tied  to  reftitution,  if  he  hindered  him  by  fraud 
or  violence.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

Shortly  thou  wilt  behold  me  poor,  and  kneeling 
Before  thy  charitable  door  for  bread.  Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 
How  (hall  we  then  wifih,  that  it  might  be  allowed  us  to  live 
over  our  lives  again,  in  order  to  fill  every  minute  of  them  with 
charitable  offices  !  Atterbury. 

Health  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  infants  bread 
The  lab’rer  bears :  what  his  hard  heart  denies. 

His  charitable  vanity  fupplies.  Pope. 

2.  Kind  in  judging  of  others;  difpofed  to  tendernefs ;  benevo¬ 
lent. 

How  had  you  been  my  friends  elfe  ?  Why  have  you  that  cha¬ 
ritable  title  from  thoufands,  did  you  not  chiefly  belong  to  my 
heart  ?  .  Shakefp.  Tirnon. 

Of  a  politick  fermon  that  had  no  divinity,  the  king  faid  to 
bifhop  Andrews,  Call  you  this  a  fermon  ?  The  bifhop^anfwer- 
ed  ;  By  a  charitable  conftruftion  it  may  be  a  fermon.  Bacon 

Ch  aNitably.  adv.  [from  charity.] 

1.  Kindly  ;  liberally  ;  with  inclination  to  help  the  poor. 

2.  Benevolently;  without  malignity. 

Nothing  will  more  enable  us  to  bear  our  crofs  patiently,  in¬ 
juries  charitably ,  and  the  labour  of  religion  comfortably. 

Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

’Tis  beft  fometimes  your  cenfure  to  reftrain. 

And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain.  Pope's  Effay  on  Griticifm. 

CHA'RITY.  n.f  [charite,  Fr.  char  it  as,  Lat.] 

1.  Tendernefs;  kindnefs ;  love. 

By  thee, 

Founded  in  reafon,  loyal,  juft,  and  pure. 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  fon,  and  brother,  firftwere  known. 

Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  iv.  /.  756. 

2.  Goodwill ;  benevolence  ;  difpofition  to  think  well  of  others. 

My  errours,  I  hope,  are  only  thofe  of  charity  to  mankind, 
and  fuch  as  my  own  charity  has  caufed  me  to  Commit,  that  of 
others  may  more  eafily  excufe.  Dryden7 s  Rcligio  Laid ,  Preface. 

3.  The  theological  virtue  of  univerfal  love. 

Concerning  charity ,  the  final  objeft  whereof  is  that  incom- 
prehenfible  beauty  which  fhineth  in  the  countenance  of  Chrift 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.  _  Hooker ,  b.  i.  p.  38! 

Peace,  peace,  forfhame,  if  not  for  charity _ 

— Urge  neither  charity  nor  fhaine  to  me ; 

Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Only 
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Only  add 

Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  anfwerable,  add  faith; 

Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance,  add  love, 

By  name  to  come  call’d  charity ,  the  foul 
Of  all  the  reft.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  b. xif.  /.  5  84. 

r  aith  believes  the  revelations  of  God  ;  hope  experts  his  pro- 
mi  fes  ;  chanty  loves  his  excellencies  and  mercies.  ‘Taylor. 
But  lading  charity's  more  ample  fway. 

Not  bound  by  time,  nor  fubjedt  to  decay, 

’In  happy  triumph  fhall  for  ever  live.  Prior. 

Charity ,  or  a  love  of  God,  which  works  by  a  love  of  our 
neighbour,  is  greater  than  faith  or  hope.  Attcrbury. 

4.  Liberality  to  the  poor. 

The  heathen  poet,  in  commending  the  charity  of  Dido  to 
the  Trojans,  fpoke  like  a  chriftian.  Dryden' s  Fables ,  Dedicat. 

5.  Alms  ;  relief  given  to  the  poor. 

We  muft  incline  to  the  king ;  I  will  look  for  him,  and  pri¬ 
vily  relieve  him ;  go  you  and  maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that 
my  charity  be  not  of  him  perceived.  Shake/p.  K.  Lear. 

The  ant  did  well  to  reprove  the  grafshopper  for  her  llothful- 
nefs;  but  (he  did  ill  then  to  refufe  her  a  charity  in  her  diftrefs. 

n  L'EJlrange. 

1  o  Lhark,  v.  a.  To  burn  to  a  black  cinder,  as  wood  is  burn¬ 
ed  to  make  charcoal. 

Excefs,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man  on  the  head, 
or,  with  a  fever,  like  fire  in  a  ftrong-water  fhop,  burns  him 
down  to  the  ground  ;  or  if  it  flames  not  out,  charks  him  to  a 
coal*  Grew' s  Cofmologia  Sacra ,  b.  iii.  c.  v.  §  10. 

CMA  RLATAN.  n. f  [ charlatan ,  Fr.  ciarlatano ,  Ital.  from  ciar- 
lare,  to  chatter.]  A  quack;  a  mountebank;  an  empirick. 

Saltimbanchoes,  quackfalvers,  and  charlatans ,  deceive  them 
in  lower  degrees.  Brown's  Vulgar  Ernurs.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

For  charlatans  can  do  no  good. 

Until  they’re  mounted  in  a  crowd.  Hudibras. 

Charlata'nical.  adj.  [from  charlatan.']  Quackifh ;  igno¬ 
rant.  0 

A  cowardly  foldier,  and  a  charlatanical  dodior,  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fubjedls  of  comedy.  Cowley,  Preface. 

Charlatanry,  n.f  [from charlatan.]  Wheedling  ;  deceit; 
cheating  with  fair  words. 

Charles’s-wain.  n.f.  The  northern  conftellation,  called  the 
Bear. 

There  are  feven  ftars  in  Urla  minor,  and  in  Charles' s-wain, 
or  Plauftrum  of  Urfa  major,  feven.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
Cha'rlock.  n.  f.  A  weed  growing  among  the  corn  with  a  yel¬ 
low  flower.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  Mithridate  muftard. 

CHARM,  n.f  [char me,  Fr.  carmen,  Latin.] 

1.  Words,  or  philtres,  or  characters,  imagined  to  have  fome  oc¬ 
cult  or  unintelligible  power. 

I  never  knew  a  woman  fo  dote  upon  a  man ;  furely  I  think 
you  have  charms. - Not  I,  I  afTure  thee;  fetting  the  attrac¬ 

tion  of  my  good  parts  afide,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Shakefp.  Merry  JVives  of  Windfor. 
There  have  been  ever  ufed,  either  barbarous  words,  of  no 
fenfe,  left  they  fhould  difturb  the  imagination,  or  words  of  fimi- 
litude,  that  may  fecond  and  feed  the  imagination  :  and  this  was 
ever  as  well  in  heathen  chartns,  as  in  charms  of  later  times. 

Bacon' s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°  948. 
Alcyone  he  names  amidft  his  pray’rs, 

Names  as  a  charm  againft  the  waves  and  wind, 

Moft  in  his  mouth,  and  ever  in  his  mind.  Dryden. 

Antaeus  could,  by  magick  charms. 

Recover  ftrength,  whene’er  he  fell.  Swift. 

2.  Something  of  power  to  fubdue  oppofltion,  and  gain  the  affec¬ 
tions. 

Well  founding  verfes  are  the  charm  we  ufe, 

Heroick  thoughts  and  virtue  to  infufe.  Rofommon. 

But  what  avail  her  unexhaufted  ftores, 

Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  funny  fhores, 

With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 

The  fmiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 

W  bile  proud  oppreflion  in  her  vallies  reigns, 

And  tyranny  ufurps  her  happy  plains  l  Addifan 

To  Charm,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.]  1 

1.  To  fortify  with  charms  againft  evil. 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crefts, 

I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  muft  not  yield 
_  To  one  of  woman  born.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

2.  To  make  powerful  by  charms. 

Arcadia  was  the  charmed  circle,  where  all  his  fpirits  for  ever 
fhould  be  enchanted.  Sidney,  b.  ii 

3-  lo  fubdue  by  fome  fecret  power ;  to  amaze. 

,  I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd. 

Could  not  find  death,  where  I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 

Nor  feel  him  where  he  ftruck.  Shakefp.  Cymbcline. 

4.  To  fubdue  the  mind  by  pleafure. 

’Tis  your  graces 

That  from  my  muteft  confidence  to  my  tongue, 

Charms  this  report  out.  Shakefp.  Cymbcline. 

Amoret !  my  lovely  foe, 

Tell  me  where  thy  ftrength  does  lie  : 

Where  the  pow  r  that  charms  us  fo, 

In  thy  foul,  or  in  thy  eye  l  Waller. 


C  HA 

Cha'rmer*  n.f  [from  charm.]  One  that  lias  the  power  of 
Charms,  or  enchantments. 

That  handkerchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ; 

She  was  a  charmer ,  and  could  almoft  read 
The  thoughts  of  people*  Shakefp.  Othello. 

1  he  paflion  you  pretended, 

Was  only  to  obtain  ; 

But  when  the  charm  is  ended, 

. ,  The  dormer  you  difdain*  Dryden’s  Sp.  Friar. 

RMING.  particip.  adj.  [from  charm.]  Pleafmg  in  the  highelt 
degree.  °  = 

loreicrall  gooanefs  will  be  charming,  for  ever  all  wicked- 
nefs  will  be  molt  odious.  Sprat. 

O  charming  youth  !  in  the  firft  op’ning  page. 

So  many  graces  in  fo  green  an  age.  °  °  Dryden. 

Cha  Rmincly.  adv.  [from  charming.]  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
pleale  exceedingly. 

She  fmiled  very  charmingly,  and  difeovered  as  fine  a  fet  of 
teeth  as  ever  eye  beheld.  Addjfon's  Freeholder,  N°  i  ,. 

Cha  Rmingness.  n.f.  [from  charming.]  The  power  of  pleaf- 

Cha'rnel.  adj.  [charnel,  Fr.]  Containing  flefh,  orcarcafes. 
Such  are  thofe  thick  and  gloomy  lhadows  damp 
Oft  found  in  charnel  vaults,  and  fepulchies, 

Ling  ring  and  fitting  by  a  new-made  grave.  Milton 

Cha  rnel-house.  n.f  [charnier,  Fr.  from  «r*,  carnis,  Latin  ] 

I  he  place  under  churches  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  re- 
pofited. 

If  charnel-houfes  and  our  graves  muft  fend 
Thofe,  that  we  bury,  back ;  our  monuments 
Shah  be  the  maws  of  kites.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

,  .  er)  they  were  m  thofe  charnel-houfes,  every  one  was  plac- 
F1  °rder’  *}d  a  black  pillar  or  coffin  fet  by  him.  Taylor. 
CHART,  n.f.  [chart a,  Lat.]  A  delineation  or  map  of  coaffs, 
for  the  ufe  of  failors.  It  is  diftinguiffied  from  a  map ,  by  repre- 
fenting  only  the  coafts.  ^ 

The  Portuguefe,  when  they  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope,  found  fkilful  pilates,  ufing  aftronomical  inftruments, 
geographical  charts ,  and  compares.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Charter,  n.f.  [charta,  Latin.] 

1.  A  charter  is  a  written  evidence  of  things  done  between  man 
and  man.  Charters  are  divided  into  charters  of  the  king,  and 
charters  of  private  perfons.  Charters  of  the  king  are  thofe. 
Whereby  the  king  pafleth  any  grant  to  any  perfon  or  more,  or 
to  any  body  politick :  as  a  charter  of  exemption,  that  no  man 
lhall  be  empannelled  on  a  jury ;  charter  of  pardon,  whereby 
a  man  is  forgiven  a  felony,  or  other  offence.  Cowel 

If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter ,  and  your  city’s  freedom. 

Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Here  was  that  charter  feal’d,  wherein  the  crown 
All  marks  of  arbitrary  power  laysdown.  Denham. 

She  fhakes  the  rubbilh  from  her  mounting  brow. 

And.  feems  to  have  renew’d  her  charter's  date. 

Which  heav  n  will  to  the  death  of  time  allow.  Dryden. 

2.  Any.  writing  beftowing  privileges  or  rights. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  great  charter  whereby  God 
beftowed  the  whole  earth  upon  Adam,  and  confirmed  it  unto 
the  Ions  of  Noah,  being  as  brief  in  word  as  large  in  effect,  hath 
bred  much  quarrel  of  interpretation.  Raleigh's  Eftays. 

God  renewed  this  charter  of  man’s  fovereignty  over  the  crea¬ 
tures.  o  .I 

T}  .  .1  .  vcUi.b» 

3*  I  rivuege ;  immunity ;  exemption. 

I  muft  have  liberty. 

Withal  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 

To  blow  on  whom  I  pleale ;  for  fo  fools  have ; 

And  they  that  are  moft  gauled  with  my  folly, 

They  moft  muft  laugh.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

My  mother. 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 

When  ftie  does  praife  me,  grieves  me.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 
Charter-party,  n.f.  [chartre partie,  Fr.]  A  paper rclatin,T 
to  a  contraift,  of  which  each  party  has  a  copy.  J 

Charter-parties,  or  contracts,  made  even  upon  the  hi  oh  fen, 
touching  things  that  are  not  in  their  own  nature  maritime,  bi- 
long  not  to  the  admiral’s  jurifdiStion. 

.  Hale’s  Common  Law  of  England. 

Cha  rtered.  adj.  [fiom  charter.]  Invelled  with  privileges  b^ 
charter;  privileged.  &  1 

When  he  fpeaks. 

The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  ftill.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
Cha'ry.  adj.  [from  care.]  Careful;  cautious;  wary;  frugal. 
Over  his  kindred  he  held  a  wary  and  chary  care,  which  boun¬ 
tifully  was  exprefled,  when  occafion  fo  required. 

.  .  Carew's  Survey  of  Cor  meal. 

The  charicjl  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 

If  ftie  unmafle  her  beauty  to  the  moon.  Shakrhr~r, 

To  CHASE,  m  [chaffer,  Fr.]  '  Jp 

1.  To  hunt. 

2.  To  purfue  as  an  enemy. 

f\nd  Abimelech  chafed  him,  and  he  fled  before  him.  "TW.ix.40. 

z.  To 


Waller. 
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3.  To  follow  as  a  thing  defirable. 

4.  To  drive. 

Thus  chafed  by  their  brother’s  endlefs  malice,  from  prince 
to  prince,  and  from  place  to  place,  they,  for  their  fafety,  fled 
at  lad  to  the  city  of  I  Tennis.  Knolles' s  Hi/l.  of  tioe Turks. 

When  the  following  morn  had  chas'd  away 
The  flying  dars,  and  light  redor’d  the  day.  Dryden . 

To  Chase  Metals.  See  To  Enchase 

Chase,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

j.  Hunting;  purfuit  of  any  thing  as  game. 

Whilft  he  was  haft’ning,  in  the  chafe ,  it  feems, 

Of  this  fair  couple,  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  feeming  lady.  Shakcfp .  JPinters  Tale, 
There  is  no  chafe  more  plcafant,  methinks,  than  to  drive  a 
thought,  by  good  conduct,  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  an¬ 
other,  and  never  to  lofe  light  of  it  till  it  fall  into  eternity. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

£.  Fitnefs  to  be  hunted,  appropriation  to  chafe  or  fport. 

Concerning  the  beads  of  chafe ,  whereof  the  buck  is  the 
firlf,  he  is  called  the  fil'd  year  a  fawn.  Shakefp.  Lome's  L.  Lof. 

A  maid  I  am,  and  of  thy  virgin  train  ; 

Oh  !  let  me  dill  that  fpotlefs  name  retain. 

Frequent  the  foreds,  thy  chade  will  obey, 

And  only  make  the  beads  of  chafe  my  prey.  Dryden. 

3.  Purfuit  of  an  enemy,  or  of  fomething  noxious. 

The  admiral,  with  fuch  flips  only  as  could  fuddenly  be  put  in 
readinefs,  made  forth  towards  them  ;  infomuch  as  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  lhips,  there  came  fcarce  thirty  to  work  :  howbeit,  with 
them,  and  fuch  as  came  daily  in,  we  fet  upon  them,  and  gave 
them  chafe.  Bacon. 

One  day,  upon  the  fudden,  he  fallied  out  upon  them  with  cer¬ 
tain  troops  of  horfemen,  with  fuch  violence,  that,  at  the  fird 
enfet,  he  overthrew  them,  and,  having  them  in  chafe ,  did 
fpeedy  execution.  Knolles' s  Hif.  of  the  T urks. 

They  fee k  that  joy,  which  us’d  to  glow, 

Expanded  on  the  hero’s  face  ; 

When  the  thick  fquadrons  pred  the  foe. 

And  William  led  the  glorious  chaje.  Prior. 

4.  Purfuit  of  fomething  as  defirable. 

Yet  this  mad  chafe  of  fame,  by  few  purfu’d, 

Has  drawn  dedruction  on  the  multitude.  Dryden' s  Juvenal. 

5.  Hunting  match. 

Tell  him,  h’ath  made  a  match  with  fuch  a  wrangler. 

That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  didurb’d 

With  chafes.  Shakcfp.  Henry  V. 

6.  The  game  hunted. 

She,  feeing  the  towering  of  her  purfued  chafe ,  went  circling 
about,  rifing  fo  with  the  lefs  fenfe  of  rifing.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Hold,  W arwick  :  feek  thee  out  fome  other  chafe , 

For  I  myfelf  mud  put  this  deer  to  death.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Honour’s  the  nobled  chafe ;  purfue  that  game. 

And  recompence  the  lofs  of  love  with  fame.  Granville. 

7.  Open  ground  dored  with  fuch  beads  as  are  hunted. 

A  receptacle  for  deer  and  game,  of  a  middle  nature  between 
a  fored  and  a  park ;  being  commonly  lefs  than  a  fored,  and  not 
endued  with  fo  many  liberties ;  and  yet  of  a  larger  compafs, 
and  dored  with  greater  diverfity  of  game  than  a  park.  A  chafe 
differs  from  a  fored  in  this,  becaufe  it  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
afubjedt,  which  a  fored,  in  its  proper  nature,  cannot ;  and  from 
a  park,  in  that  it  is  not  inclofed,  and  hath  not  only  a  larger 
compafs,  and  more  dore  of  game,  but  likewife  more  keepers 
and  overfeers.  Cowel. 

He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge. 

Upon  the  northfide  of  this  plcafant  chafe.  Shakefp. Tit. /I  d. 

8.  The  Chase  of  a  gun,  is  the  whole  bore  or  length  of  a  piece, 

taken  withindde.  Chambers. 

Chase-gun.  n.f.  [from  chafe  and  gun.]  Guns  in  the  forepart 
of  the  drip,  fired  upon  thofe  that  are  purfued. 

Mean  time  the  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear, 

And  raking  chafe-guns  through  our  dern  they  fend.  Dryden. 

Cha'ser.  n.  ffxom  chafe.]  Hunter;  purfuer  ;  driver. 

Then  began 
A  dop  i’  th’  chafer ,  a  retire ;  anon 

A  rout,  confufion  thick.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

So  fad  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
Has  lod  the  chafers ,  and  his  ear  the  cry.  Denham. 

Stretch’d  on  the  lawn,  his  fecond  hope  furvey, 

At  once  the  chafer ,  and  at  once  the  prey. 

Lo  Rufus  tugging  at  the  deadly  dart, 

Bleeds  in  the  fored  like  a  wounded  hart.  Pope. 

Chasm,  n.f.  [x^a.] 

1.  A  breach  unclofed ;  a  cleft;  agape;  an  opening. 

In  all  that  vifible  corporeal  world,  we  fee  no  chafns  or  gaps. 

Locke. 

The  water  of  this  orb  communicates  with  that  of  the  ocean, 
bv  means  of  certain  hiatufes  or  chafms  palling  betwixt  it  and  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  JVooclward's  Nat.  Hijl. 

The  ground  adud  her  riv’n  mouth  difparts. 

Horrible  chaf?n !  profound.  •  Philips. 

2.  A  place  unfilled  ;  a  vacuity. 

Some  lazy  ages,  lod  in  eafe. 

No  adtion  leave  to  bufy  chronicles  j 
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Such,  whofe  fupine  felicity  but  makes. 

In  llory  chafms ,  in  epochas  midakes.  Dryden. 

CHA  SSELAS.  n.f.  [French.]  A  fort  of  grape.  See  Vine. 
CHASTE,  adj.  [chcfe,  Fr.  cajfus ,  Lat.] 

1.  Pure  from  all  commerce  of  l'exes  ;  as  a  chafie  virgin. 

2.  With  refpedt  to  language  ;  pure;  uncorrupt;  not  mixed  with 
barbarous  phrafes. 

3.  Without  obfeenity. 

Among  words  which  fignify  the  fame  principal  ideas,  fome 
are  clean  and  decent,  others  unclean  ;  fome  chafe ,  others  ob- 
feene.  IVatts's  Logick. 

4.  True  to  the  marriage  bed. 

Love  your  children,  be  difereet,  chafe ,  keepers  at  home. 


Titus. 
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Chastf.-tree.  n.f.  [vitex,  Lat.] 

The  flower  confiflsof  one  leaf,  with  two  lipS  ;  the  forepart 
is  tubulofe,  from  whofe  flower-cup  rifes  the  pointal,  which  be¬ 
comes  an  almod  fpherical  fruit,  divided  into  four  cells.  The 
leaves  are  fingefed  like  thofe  of  hemp.  This  tree  will  grow  to 
be  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  produce  their  fpikes  of  flowers  at 
the  extremity  of  every  drong  ihoot  in  autumn.  Miller. 

To  Cha'sten.  v.  a.  [chafier,  Fr.  cafigo,  Lat.]  To  correct ; 
to  punifh  ;  to  mortify. 

Chaflcn  thy  Ion  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  foul  fpare 
for  his  crying.  Prov.  xix.  18. 

I  follow  thee,  fafe  guide  !  the  path 
Thou  lead’d  me ;  and  to  the  hand  of  heav’n  fubmit, 
However  chaf’ning.  Milton's  Par.  Lof ,  b.  xi.  /.  373. 

Some  feel  the  rod, 

And  own,  like  us,  the  father’s  chaf'ning  hand. 

Rowe's  Royal  Convert. 

From  our  lod  purfuit  fhe  wills  to  hide 
Her  clofe  decrees,  and  chafien  human  pride.  Prior. 

To  CHASTISE,  v.  a.  [ cafigo ,  Lat.  antiently  accented  on  the 
fird  fyllable,  now  on  the  lad.] 

1.  To  punifh;  to  corredt  by  punifhment ;  to  afflidt  for  faults. 

My  bread  I’ll  burdwith  draining  of  my  courage. 

But  l  will  chaf  ije  this  high  minded  drumpet.  Sha.Hen.Vl. 

I  am  glad  to  fee  the  vanity  or  envy  of  the  canting  chymids 
thus  difeovered  and  chaffed.  Boyle's  Sceptical  Cbymif. 

How  feldom  is  the  world  affrighted  or  chaffed  with  figns  or 
prodigies,  earthquakes  or  inundations,  famines  or  plagues  ? 

Grew’s  Cofmologia  Sacra. 

Like  you,  commiflion’d  to  chafife  and  blefs, 

He  mud  avenge  the  world,  and  give  it  peace.  Prior. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order,  or  obedience. 

Hie  thee  hither. 

That  I  may  pour  my  fpirits  in  thine  ear. 

And  chafife ,  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue, 

All  that  impedes  thee.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Know,  Sir,  that  I 

Will  not  wait  pinion’d  at  your  mader’s  court, 

Nor  once  be  chafis’d  with  the  fober  eye 

Of  dull  Octavia.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  gay  focial  fenfe 

By  decency  chafis’d.  Thomfon. 

Chastisement,  n.f.  [chafiment,Yx.]  Corredtion  ;  punifh¬ 
ment.  Thefe  words  are  all  commonly,  though  not  always,  ufed 
of  domedick  or  parental  punilhment. 

Shall  I  fo  much  difhonour  my  fair  dars, 

On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chajlifement  ?  Shakefp.  R.  II. 
He  held  the  chafijement  of  one  which  moleded  the  fee  of 
Rome,  pleafing  to  God.  Raleigh's  EjJ'ays.- 

For  feven  years  what  can  a  child  be  guilty  of,  but  lying,  or 
ill-natur’d  tricks  ;  the  repeated  comraiflion  of  which  fhall  bring 
him  to  the  chaff ement  of  the  rod.  Locke. 

He  receives  a  fit  of  ficknefs  as  the  kind  chafifement  and  dif- 
cipline  of  his  heavenly  father,  to  wean  his  affedtions  from  the 
world.  Bentley. 

Cha'stitv.  n.f.  [eafitas,  Lat.] 

1.  Purity  of  the  body.< 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  folemn  vow, 

To  force  a  fpotlefs  virgin’s  chafity  ?  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
Chafity  is  either  abdinence  or  continence:  abdinence  is  that 
of  virgins  or  widows;  continence  of  married  perlbns  :  chafle 
marriages  are  honourable  and  pleafing  to  God. 

Taylor’s  Rule  of  Living  Holy . 

Ev’n  here  v/here  frozen  chafity  retires. 

Love  finds  an  altar  for  forbidden  fires.  Pope. 

2.  Freedom  from  obfeenity. 

There  is  not  chafity  enough  in  language, 

Without  offence  to  utter  them.  Sh.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

3.  Freedom  from  bad  mixture  of  any  kind. 

ChastFser.  n.f  [from  chaff e.]  The  perfon  that  chadifes  ; 
a  puniflier  ;  a  corrector. 

Cha'stly.  adv.  [from  chafe.]  Without  incontinence  ;  pure¬ 
ly  ;  without  contamination. 

You  fhould  not  pals  here  :  no,  though  it  were  as  virtuous  to 
lie  as  to  live  chaflely.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Make  firft  a  long  of  jov  and  love, 

W  hich  chafely  flame  in  royal  eyes.  JVotton. 
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Succefiion  ot  a  long  dcfcent 
Which  chajlly  in  the  channels  ran, 

And  from  oiu- demi-gods  began.  Dryden 

Cha'stness.  [from  Chaftity ;  purity.  3 

°j  1  \  v'r  n'  [|10ni  caqueter ,  p  r.  Skinner ;  perhaps  from  a- 

Jxit  purchafe  or  cheapening,  on  account  of  the  prate  naturally 
produced  in  a  bargain  j  or  only,  as  it  is  moft  likely,  contratfed 
°n?  Lja  1  o  prate }  to  talk  idly ;  to  prattle ;  to  cackle; 

to  chatter;  to  convert  at  cafe. 

1  hus  chatten  the  people  in  their  {leads, 

It  like  as  a  monfter  of  many  heads.  Spcnfer's  Pallor als, 

iiecaufc  that  I  familiarly  fometimes, 

Do  life  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 

Your  faucinefs  will  jefl  upon  my  love. 

Sbakefp.  Comedy  of  Err  ours. 
All  tongues  fpeak  of  him5  and  the  bleared  fights 
Are  fpcctacled  to  Ice  him.  Your  prattling  nurle 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 

Wxiefte^,him-  ,  ,  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus. 

1  he  Ihepherds  on  the  lawn 

Sat«Wy  C^attinS  In  a  ruftick  row.  Milton, 

it  i  much  goodwill  the  motion  was  embrac’d, 

, ,,  °  chf  awhlle °n  their  adventures  pafs’d.  Dryden. 

[fr°mthcVerb-l  Idkta^  P™e;  flight  or  /egli- 
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gent  tattle. 

Lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply  and  unneceffarily, 

As  this  Gonzalo,  I  myfelf  would  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat,  Sbakefp.  Tempefl. 

I  he  time  between  before  the  fire  they 
And  fhorten’d  the  delay  by  pleafing  chat.  Drdyen. 

.  lelcair  is  no  lnconfiderable  good,  but  fuch  as  he  confeffes 
is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  palate  with  a  glafs  of 
wine,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a  foaking  club.  Locke. 

?nujf»  or  the  far»>  fupplies  each  paufe  of  chat. 

With  finging,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that.  P0pe. 

i-/HAT.  n.f  7  he  keys  of  trees  are  called  chats ,  as  alh  chats. 
Cha  tell  a  NY.  n.f.  [ chatelenie ,  Fr.J  The  diftridt  under  the 
dominion  of  a  callle. 

Here  are  about  twenty  towns  and  forts  of  great  importance, 
wi  th  their  chatelaines  and  dependencies.  Dryden. 

Cha  ttel.  n.  f  [See  Cattle.]  Any  moveable  pofleffion :  a 
term  now  fcarce  ufed  but  in  forms  of  law. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  {lamp,  nor  Hare,  nor  fret ; 

I  will  be  mailer  of  what  is  mine  own ; 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels.  Sbakefp,  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Honour’s  a  leafe  for  lives  to  come. 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 
The  legal  tenant :  ’tis  a  shuttle 
Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battle.  Hudibra r  t>  i 

To  CHAPTER.  w.  [carter,  Fr.J  ’  P‘  * UU 

1 .  To  make  a  noife  as  a  pie,  or  other  unharmonious  bird. 

Nightingales  feldom  ling,  the  pie  Hill  chattereth.  Sidney. 

^  bo  doth  the  cuckow,  when  the  mavis  lino's. 

Begin  his  witlefs  note  apace  to  chatter.  Spenfer's  Sonnets. 

w  r  Wi?S,a  CrT  {Zn  chattennS  upon  the  back  of  a  fheep; 
Well,  firrah,  fays  the  Iheep,  you  durll  not  have  done  this  to  a 

1  v  i  •  i  r  ,  ,  ,  L'Ejlrange. 

\  our  birds  of  knowledge,  that  in  dulky  air 

Chatter  futurity  Dryden  and  Lees  OEdipus. 

2.  1  o  make  a  none  by  collifion  of  the  teeth. 

Stood  Theodore  furpriz’d  in  deadly  fright. 

With  chatt'ring  teeth,  and  briftling  hair  upright.  Dryden. 

Dip  but  your  toes  into  cold  water,  J 

Their  correfpondent  teeth  will  chatter.  P,.,V 

3.  To  talk  idly  or  carelefly. 

Suffer  no  hour  to  pals  away  in  a  lazy  idlenefs,  an  imperti- 
nent  chattering  or  ufelefs  trifles.  tTatts’s  Looick. 

Chatter,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  “ 

1.  Noife  like  that  of  a  pie  or  monkey. 

The  mimick  ape  began  his  chatter , 

How  evil  tongues  his  life  befpatter.  Swift 

2.  Idle  prate.  J  ' 

Charterer,  n.f.  [from  chatter.]  An  idle  talker ;  a  pratler 
Cha  twood.  n.f.  Little  flicks ;  fuel. 

ChaVender.  n.f  [Chevefne,  Fr.]  The  chub;  afifii. 

Thefe  are  a  choice  bait  for  the  chub,  or  chavender ,  or  indeed 

I  o  CHAW.  v.a.  [ kawen, ,  Germ.]  To  champ  between  the 
teeth  ;  to  mallicate ;  to  chew. 

I  home  returning,  fraught  with  foul  defpight. 

And  chawing  vengeance  all  the  way  I  went.  Fairy  9.  [\ 

i  hey  come  to  us,  but  us  love  draws  ;  ^ 

He  (wallows  us,  and  never  chaws  ; 

He  is  the  tyrant  pike,  and  we  the  fry.  Donne 

Whether  he  found  any  ufe  of  chawing  little  fponges,  dipt  in 
01  ,  in  his  mouth,  when  he  was  perfectly  under  water,  and*  at  a 
durance  from  his  engine. 

i\/T  1  ,  ,man  wh°  Hught  but  once  to  fee  an  afs 
.  Mumbling  to  make  the  crofs-grain’d  thirties  pafs. 

Might  laugh  again,  to  fee  a  jury  chaw 
J  he  prickles  of  unpalatable  law.  Dryden. 


Chaw,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  The  chap;  the  upper  or  under 
part  of  a  heart’s  mouth. 

I  will  turn  thee  back,  and  put  hocks  into  thy  ileus,  and 
will  bring  thee  forth  and  all  thine  army.  E%ek.  xxxviii.  4. 
Cha'wdron.  n.f.  Entrails. 

Add  thereto  a  tyger’s  chawdron , 

„  For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron.  Sbakefp.  Macbeth . 
AT a^jm  [ceapan,  Sax.  koopen ,  Dutch,  to  buy.] 

1  ^  lira  ^  at  a  ^°W  rate  ’  Purchafed  for  a  fmail  price. 

here  there  are  a  great  many  fellers  to  a  few  buyers,  there 
t  etnngto  be  fold  will  be  cheap.  On  the  other  fide,  raife  up 
a  great  many  buyers  for  a  few  fellers,  and  the  fame  thing  will 
immediately  turn  dear.  Locke. 

2.  Of  fmail  value ;  eafy  to  be  had  ;  not  refpedled. 

The  goodnefs,  that  is  cheap  in  beauty,  makes 
Beauty  brief  in  goodnefs.  Sbakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Had  I  fo  lavifh  of  my  prefence  been. 

So  common  hackney’d  in  the  eyes  of  men, 

So  ftale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company.  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV. 
He  that  is  too  much  in  any  thing,  fo  that  he  giveth  another 
occafion  of  lociety,  maketh  himfelf  cheap.  Bacon 

May  your  fick  fame  ftill  languifh  till  it  die, 

And  you  grow  cheap  in  every  fubjedl’s  eye.  Dryden. 

The  ufual  titles  of  diftindlion,  which  belong  to  us,  are  turn- 
ed  into  terms  of  derifion  and  reproach,  and  every  way  is  taken 
by  profane  men,  towards  rendering  us  cheap  and  contemptible. 

n  r  r  ;  •  Ft  ter  bury. 

cheap,  n.J.  [ cheping  is  an  old  word  for  market ;  whence  Eajt~ 

cheap.  Cheap  fide.]  Market;  purchafe  ;  bargain;  as  good  cheap- 
[a  bon  marcbe ,  Fr.]  1 

The  fame  wine  that  comes  out  of  Candia,  which  we  pav 
fo  dear  for  now  a  days,  in  that  good  world  was  very  aood 

cheaP\  .  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

It  is  many  a  mans  cafe  to  tire  himfelf  out  with  huntino- af¬ 
ter  that  abroad,  which  he  carries  about  him  all  the  while,  &and 
may  have  it  better  cheap  at  home.  UEJlrame 

Some  few  infulting  cowards,  who  love  to  vapour  good  cheap 
may  trample  on  thofe  who  give  leaft  refiftance.  Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Che'apen.  v.a.  [ceapan,  Sax.  to  buy.] 
i.  To  attempt  to  purchafe;  to  bid  for  any  thing;  to  ask  the 
price  of  any  commodity. 

Rich  {he  {hall  be,  that’s  certain  ;  wife,  or  I’ll  none;  virtu¬ 
ous,  or  I’ll  never  cheapen  her ;  fair,  or  I’ll  never  look  on  her. 

Sbakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

I  he  nrlt  he  cheapened  was  a  Jupiter,  which  would  have  come 
at  a  very  eafy  rate.  LEjlrange. 

bo  in  a  morning,  without  bodice, 

Slipt  fometimes  out  to  Mrs.  Thody’s, 

To  cheapen  tea.  Prior. 

To  {hops  in  crouds  the  daggled  females  fly. 

Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buv.  Swift 

2:  To  leflen  value.  &  '  1 

My  hopes  purfue  a  brighter  diadem. 

Can  any  brighter  than  the  Roman  be  ? 

I  find  my  profer’d  love  has  cheapen'd  me.  Dryd.  Tyrr.  Love. 
Che  aply.  adv.  [from  cheap.]  At  a  fmail  price ;  at  a  low  rate. 

By  thefe  I  fee 

So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought.  Sbakefp.  Macbeth. 
Blood,  rapines,  maflacres,  were  cheaply  bought, 

So  mighty  recompence  your  beauty  brought.  ^  Dryden. 
Cheapness,  n.f.  [from  cheap.]  Lownefsof  price. 

Ancient  rtatutes  incite  merchant  ftrangers  to  brintr  in  com¬ 
modities  ;  having  for  end  cheapnefs.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

The  diferedit  which  is  grown  upon  this  kingdom,  has  been 
the  great  difeouragement  to  other  nations  to  tranfplant  them- 
lelves  hither,  and  prevailed  farther  than  all  the  invitations  which 
the  cheapnefs  and  plenty  of  the  country  has  made  them.  Temple. 
Chear.  See  Cheer. 

To  CHEAT,  v.a.  [of  uncertain  derivation;  probably  from 
achetcr,  Fr.  to  purchafe ,  alluding  to  the  tricks  ufed  in  making 
bargains.  See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  defraud  ;  to  impofe  upon  ;  to  trick.  It  is  ufed  commonly 
of  low  cunning. 

It  is  a  dangerous  commerce,  where  an  honert  man  is  fure  at 
firft  of  being  cheated ;  and  he  recovers  not  his  Ioffes,  but  by 
learning  to  cheat  others.  ’  j)rygen 

There  are  a  fort  of  people  who  find  that  the  moft  effeHual 
way  to  cheat  the  people,  is  always  to  pretend  to  infallible  cures. 

Tillotfon,  Pi  ■eface. 

2.  It  has  of  before  the  thing  taken  away  by  fraud. 

I  that  am  curtail’d  by  this  fair  proportion, 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dilTembling  nature, 

Deform’d,  unfinifh’d.  Sbakefp.  Richard  HI. 

Cheat,  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.  Some  think  abbreviated  from 
efeheat ,  becaufc  many  fraudulent  meafures  being  taken  by  the 
lords  of  manours  in  procuring  efchcats,  cheat  the  abridgment 
was  brought  to  convey  a  bad  meaning.] 

I.  A  fraud  ;  a  trick  ;  an  impofture. 

The  pretence  of  publick  good  is  a  cheat  that  will  ever  pafs, 
though  (o  abufed  by  ill  men,  that  I  wonder  the  good  do  not 
grow  afhamed  to  ufe  it.  D  Temple. 
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Emp’rick  politicians  ufe  deceit. 

Hide  what  they  give,  and  cure  but  by  a  cheat.  Dryden. 

When  I  confider  life,  ’tis  all  a  cheat-, 

Yet,  tool’d  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit . 

Iruft  on,  and  think  tomorrow  will  repay  ; 

Tomorrow’s  falfer  than  the  former  day  ; 

Lyes  worfe  ;  and  while  it  fays,  we  fhall  be  bleft, 

With  Come  new  joys  cuts  off  what  we  poll'd!.  Drycien. 

2.  A  perfon  guilty  of  fraud. 

Dillimulation  can  be  no  further  ufeful  than  it  is  concealed  ; 
for  as  much  as  no  man  will  truft  a  known  cheat.  South. 

Like  that  notorious  cheat ,  vail:  fums  I  give, 

Only  that  you  may  keep  me  while  I  live.  Drycien' s  Cleomenes. 

Che'ater .n.f.  [from  cheat.]  One  that  pra&ifes  fraud. 

X  will  be  theater  to  them  both,  and  they  fhall  be  exchequers 
to  me.  [It  is  here  for  efeheater.]  Shake fp.MJV.  of  IV. 

I  hey  fay  this  town  is  full  of  couzenage. 

As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye  ; 

Difguiled  cheaters ,  prating  mountebanks. 

And  many  fuch  like  libertines  of  fin.  Sbakefp.  Comedy  of  Err. 

He  is  no  fwaggerer,  hoftefs ;  a  tame  cheater  i’  faith _ 

Cheater ,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  honeft  man  my  houfe, 
nor  no  cheater.  _  _  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV.  p  ii. 

All  forts  of  injurious  perfons,  the  facrilegious,  the  detainers 
of  tithes,  cheaters  of  mens  inheritances,  falfe  witnefles  and  ac¬ 
cusers.  ^  Taylor's  Rule  of  L  iving  Holy. 

To  CHECK,  v.  a.  [from  the  French  echecs ,  chefs  ;  from  whence 
we  ufe,  at  that  game,  the  term  checkmate ,  when  we  flop  our 
adverfary  from  carrying  on  his  play  any  farther.] 

1.  Toreprefs;  to  curb. 

Referve  thy  flate  ;  with  better  judgment  check 
This  hideous  rafhnefs.  Sbakefp.  K.  Lear. 

How  fames  may  be  fown  and  raifed,  how  they  may  be  fpread 
and  multiplied,  and  how  they  may  be  checked  and  laid  dead. 

Bacon’s  Effays. 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 

And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride.  Milton. 

He  who  fat  at  a  table,  richly  and  delicioufly  furnifhed,  but 
with  a  fword  hanging  over  his  head  by  one  fingle  thread  or  hair, 
furely  had  enough  to  check  his  appetite.  South. 

2.  To  reprove;  to  chide. 

Richard,  with  his  eye  brimful  of  tears. 

Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, 

Did  fpeak  thefe  words,  now  prov’d  a  prophecy;  Sbakefp. 

His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  mafter 
Will  check  him  for’t.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

3.  To  compare  a  bank  note  or  other  bill,  with  the  correfpon- 
dent  cipher. 

4.  To  control  by  a  counter  reckoning. 

To  Check,  v.  n. 

1.  To  flop;  to  make  a  flop;  with  at. 

With  what  wing  the  flanyel  checks  at  it.  Shakefp. 

^  He  mufl  obferve  their  mood  on  whom  he  jefls, 

The  quality  of  the  perfons,  and  the  time  ; 

And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

The  mind,  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power,  either 
is  difabled  for  the  future,  or  elfe  checks  at  any  vigorous  under¬ 
taking  ever  after.  Zac/fc. 

2.  To  clafh  ;  to  interfere. 

If  love  check  once  with  bufinefs,  it  troubleth  mens  fortunes. 

^  Bacon's  Effays. 

I’ll  avoid  his  prefence ; 

It  checks  too  flrong  upon  me.  Dryden’s  All  for  Love . 

Check,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Repreffure  ;  flop  ;  rebuff. 

I  do  know,  the  flate. 

However  this  may  gall  him  with  fome  cheeky 

Cannot  with  fafety  call  him.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Rebellion  in  this  land  fhall  lofe  his  fway, 

Meeting  the  check  of  fuch  another  day.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
We  fee,  alfo,  that  kings  that  have  been  fortunate  conquerors 
in  their  firfl  years,  mufl  have  fome  check  or  afreft  in  their  for- 
tunes*  Bacon’s  Effay. 

God  hath  of  late  years  manifeflcd  himfelf  in  a  very  dreadful 
manner,  as  if  it  were  on  purpofe  to  give  a  check  to  this  infolent 
impiety.  Tillotfon. 

It  was  this  viceroy’s  zeal,  which  gave  a  remarkable  check  to 
the  firfl  progrefs  of  chriflianity.  Addifon.  Freeholder ,  N°  32. 

God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  one  of  our  princes,  to  give  a 
check  to  that  facrilege,  which  had  been  but  too  much  winked 
at.  Atterhury. 

The  great  flruggle  with  his  paffions  is  in  the  firfl  check. 

Rogers. 

2.  Reflraint;  curb;  government. 

They  who  come  to  maintain  their  own  breach  of  faith,  the 
check  of  their  confciences  much  breaketh  their  fpirit.  Hayw. 

The  impetuofity  of  the  new  officer’s  nature  needed  fome 
reflraint  and  check,  for  fome  time,  to  his  immoderate  pretences 
and  appetite  of  power.  Clarendon. 

Some  free  from  rhyme  or  reafon,  rule  or  check. 

Break  Prifcian’s  head,  and  Pegafus’s  neck.  Pope. 
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While  fuch  men  are  in  trufl,  who  have  no  check  from  wit 

,  nor  any  views  but  towards  their  interefl.  Swift- 

3.  A  reproof;  a  flight. 

Oh  !  this  life 

Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check ; 

Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble.  Shakefp.  Cj mlehne. 

4.  A  diflike;  a  Hidden  difgufl;  fomething  that  flops  the  pro¬ 
grefs. 

Say  I  fhould  wed  her,  would  not  my  wife  fubjedls 
Take  check,  and  think  it  flrange  ?  perhaps  revolt  ?  Dryd.cn. 

5.  In  falconry, is  when  a  hawk  forfakes  her  proper  game  to  follow 
rooks,  pies,  or  other  birds  thatcrofs  her  in  her  flight. 

Chambers . 

A  young  woman  is  a  hawk  upon  her  wings;  and  if  fhe  be 
handfome,  fhe  is  the  more  fubjedt  to  go  out  on  check.  Suckling. 

When  whiffled  from  the  Aft, 

Some  falcon  floops  at  what  her  eye  defign’d. 

And  with  her  eagernefs,  the  quary  mifs’d, 

Streight  flies  at  cheek,  and  clips  it  down  the  wind.  Dryden. 

6.  T  he  perfon  checking  ;  the  caufe  of  reflraint ;  a  flop. 

He  was  unhappily  too  much  ufed  as  a  check  upon  the  lord  Co¬ 
ventry.  r,,  , 

A  latyrical  poet  is  the  check  of  the  laymen  on  bad  priefts. 

T-t  ,  .  ,  ,  Dryden' s  Fables ,  Preface. 

i  lie  letters  have  the  natural  production  by  fcveral  checks  or 
flops,  or,  as  they  are  ufually  called,  articulations  of  the  breath  or 

vP}.ce‘  _  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

7.  The  correfpondent  cipher  of  a  bank  bill. 

8.  A  term  ufed  in  the  game  of  chefs,  when  one  party  obliges  the 
other  either  to  move  or  guard  his  king. 

9-  Clerk  °f  tl>e  Check,  in  the  king’s  houfhold,  has  the  check 
and  controulment  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  all  the  ufh- 
ers  belonging  to  the  royal  family. 

10.  Clerk  of  the  Check,  in  the  king’s  navy  at  Plymouth,  is  alfo 
the  name  of  an  officer  inverted  with  like  powers.  Chambers. 

To  Checker,  lo.  a.  [from  echecs, chefs,  Fr.J  To  variegate  or 

lo  Chequer,  f  diverfify,  in  the  manner  of  a  chefs- board 
with  alternate  colours,  or  with  darker  and  brighter  parts.  *" 

The  grey-ey’d  morn  fmiles  on  the  frowning  nio-ht  * 

Check' ring  the  eaftern  clouds  with  ftreaks  of  lightf  ’ 

.  Shakefp.  Roineo  and  Juliet. 

I  he  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 

And  make  a  checquer'd  fhadow  on  the  ground.  Shakefp. 

As  the  lnake  roll’d  in  the  flow’ry  bank, 

With  filming  checker'd  flough  doth  fling  a  child. 

That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent?  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

The  wealthy  fpring  yet  never  bore 
That  fweet,  nor  dainty  flower, 

That  damask  d  not  the  checker'd  floor 

Of  Cynthia’s  fummer  bower.  Drayton's  Cynthia 

Many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 

Dancing  in  the  checker'd  fhade.  Milton 

In  the  chefs-board,  the  ufe  of  each  chefs-man  is  determined 
only  within  that  chequered  piece  of  wood.  Locke 

In  our  prelent  condition,  which  is  a  middle  flate,  our  minds 
are,  as  it  were,  chequered  with  truth  and  falfehood.  Addifon. 

The  ocean  intermixing  with  the  land,  foas  to  checker  it  in¬ 
to  earth  and  water.  IVoodward’s  Natural  Hijlpry. 

Here  waving  groves  a  checker’d  feene  difplay, 

And  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day.  Pope 

Checker.  7  Work  varied  alternately  as  to  its  colours  or 

Checker-work,  )  materials. 

Nets  of  checker-work  and  wreaths  of  chain-work  for  the  cha¬ 
piters  which  were  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars.  1  Kings  vii  r7~ 

Che'ckmate.  „.f.  [ecbtc  ,t mat ,  Fr.]  The  movement  on  the 
eheis-board,  that  kills  the  oppofite  men,  or  hinders  them  from. 


moving. 


Love  they  him  called,  that  gave  me  the  checkmate , 

But  better  might  they  have  behote  him  hate.  SpenCer 

Che  ckroll.  n.f  [from  check  and  roll. J  A  roll  or  book,  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  fuch  as  are  attendants  on,  and  in  pay  to 
great  perfonages,  as  their  houfhold  fervants.  It  is  otherwife 
called  the  chequer-roll.  Coivel 

Not  daring  to  extend  this  law  further  than  to  the  kino-’s  fer¬ 
vants  in  checkroll,  left  it  fhould  have  been  too  harfh  to  the  gen- 
tkmen  and  other  commons  of  the  kingdom.  Bacon's  Hen.  VI L 
CHEEK,  n.f.  [ceac,  Saxon.] 

1 .  The  fide  of  the  face  below  the  eye. 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill’d  down 
Her  delicate  cheek.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night, 

Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  iEthiop’s  ear.  Shakefp.  Rom.  and  fu1. 

I  fhall  furvey  and  fpy 

Death  in  thy  cheeks,  and  darknefs  in  thy  eye.  Donne 

Daughter  of  the  rofe,  whofe  cheeks  unite 
The  diffi  ’ring  titles  of  the  red  and  white, 

Who  heaven’s  alternate  beauty  well  difplay 

The  blufh  of  morning  and  the  milky  way.  Dryden 

2.  A  general  name  among  mechanicks  for  almofl  all  thofe  pieces 
of  their  machines  and  inftruments  that  are  double,  and  perfectly 

C  namoer  $. 

Chebk- 
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Chf.EK.eonk.  7i.  f.  [from  cheek  and  bane.] 

I  cut  afterwards  into  the  tumour,  and  felt  the  flug:  it  lay 
partly  under  the  os  jugale,  or  cheekbone.  Wifeman. 

Cheektooth,  n.f.  [from  cheek  and  tooth. ]  The  hinder  tooth 
or  tusk. 

He  hath  the  cheekteeth  of  a  great  lion.  jW,  6. 

CHEER,  n.  f.  [chore,  Er.  entertainment;  cam,  Sp.  the  counte¬ 
nance.  It  feems  to  have,  in  Englifn,  fome  relation  to  both 
thefe  fenfes.J 

1 .  Entertainment ;  proviflons  ferved  at  a  feaft. 

But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good  part ; 
Better  cheer  you  may  have,  but  not  with  better  heart. 

Shakefp.  Comedy  of  Err  ours. 
His  will  was  never  determined  to  any  purfuit  ol  good  cheer , 
poignant  fauces,  and  delicious  wines.  Locke. 

2.  Invitation  to  gaiety. 

My  royal  lord, 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer ;  the  feaft  is  fold 

That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  ’tis  making 

’Tis  given  with  welcome.  Shakefp .  Macbeth. 

3.  Gaiety  ;  jollity. 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  fpirit, 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

4.  Air  of  the  countenance. 

Right  faithful  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word. 

But  ot  his  cheer  did  feem  too  folemn  fad. 

Nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad.  < St  erf.  Fairy  j^. 

Which  publick  death,  receiv’d  with  fuch  a  cheer , 

As  net  a  figh,  a  look,  a  fhrinlc  bewrays 
The  leaft  felt  touch  of  a  degenerous  fear, 

Gave  life  to  envy,  to  his  courage  praife.  Daniel's  Civil  W. 

He  ended  ;  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Enlighten’d,  and  their  languifh’d  hope  reviv’d.  Milton. 
At  length  appear 

Her  gri fly  brethren  ftretch’d  upon  the  bier  :  > 

Pale  at  the  fudden  fight,  fhe  chang’d  her  cheer.  J 

Dryden's  Fables. 

5.  Perhaps  temper  of  mind  in  general. 

Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  they  alfo  took  fome 
meat.  Adis,  xxvii.  36. 

To  Cheer,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  incite  ;  to  encourage;  to  infpirit. 

He  complained  in  vain,  that  he  was  betrayed :  yet,  for  all 
that,  he  was  nothing  difeouraged,  but  cheered  up  the  footmen. 

Knolles  s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled, 

And  vow’d  revenge  on  her  devoted  head.  Dryden's  Fables. 

2.  To  comfort ;  to  confole. 

I  died,  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid  ; 

But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  difmay’d. 

Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Difpleas’d  at  what,  not  fuffering,  they  had  feen. 

They  went  to  cheer  the  faction  of  the  green.  Dryden. 

3.  To  gladden. 

Hark!  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  defert  cheers ; 

Prepare  the  way,  a  god,  a  god  appears.  Pope's  Mejfah. 

The  facred  fun,  above  the  waters  rais’d. 

Thro’  heaven’s  eternal  brazen  portals  blaz’d, 

And  wide  o’er  earth  diffus’d  his  cheering  ray.  Pope. 

To  Cheer,  v.  n.‘  To  grow  gay  or  gladfome. 

At  fight  of  thee  my  gloomy  foul  cheers  up  ; 

My  hopes  revive,  and  gladnefs  dawns  within  me. 

A.  Philips's  Dijlreft  Mother. 

Che'erer.  n.f.  [from  to  cheer.]  Gladner;  giver  of  gaiety. 

To  thee  alone  be  praife, 

From  whom  our  joy  defeends. 

Thou  cheerer  of  our  days.  Wotton. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  ftudy,  a  reft  to  his  mind,  a  cheerer 
of  his  fpirits,  a  diverter  of  fadnefs,  a  calmer  of  unquiet 
thoughts.  Walton's  Angler. 

Saffron  is  the  fafeft  and  moft  Ample  cordial,  the  greatest  re¬ 
viver  of  the  heart,  and  cheerer  of  the  fpirits.  Temple. 

Prime  (heerer,  light, 

Of  all  material  beings  firft  and  beft.  Thomfon’s  Summer. 
Ch  e ;e r  f  u  l .  aclj.  [from  cheer  an d  full. ] 
x.  Gay;  full  of  life  ;  full  of  mirth. 

The  cheerful  birds  of  fundry  kipd 
Do  chaunt  fweet  mufic  to  delight  his  mind.  Fairy  iP.  b.  ii. 
2.  Having  an  appearance  of  gaiety. 

A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance  :  but  by  Sorrow 
of  the  heart  the  fpirit  is  broken.  Prov.  xv.  13. 

Che'erfully.  adv.  [from  cheerful.]  Without  dejection  ;  with 
willingnefs ;  with  gaiety. 

Pluck  up  thy  fpirits,  look  cheerfully  upon  me. 

Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
To  their  known  ftations  cheerfully  they  go.  Dryden. 
Do&rine  is  that  which  muft  prepare  men  for  difeipline ; 
and  men  never  go  on  fo  cheerfully ,  as  when  they  fee  where  they 
go.  •  South. 

May  the  man 

I  hat  cheerfully  recounts  the  female’s  praife, 

F  ind  equal  love,  and  love’s  untainted  fweets 

Enjoy  with  honour.  Philips. 


CHE 

Cheerfulness,  n.f.  [from  cheerful.] 

1.  Freedom  from  dejedtion  ;  alacrity. 

With  what  refolution  and  cheerfulnefs ,  with  what  courage 
and  patience  did  vaft  numbers  of  all  forts  of  people,  in  the 
firft  ages  ot  chriftianity,  encounter  all  the  rage  and  malrce  of 
the  world,  and  embrace  torments  and  death  ?  Tillotfcn. 

2.  Freedom  from  gloominefs. 

I  remember,  then  I  marvelled  to  fee  her  receive  my  com¬ 
mandments  with  fighs,  and  yet  do  them  with  cheerfulnefs. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Che'erless.  adj.  [from  cheer.]  Without  gaiety,  comlort,  or 
gladnefs. 

For  Since  mine  eye  your  joyous  fight  did  mifs, 

My  cheerful  day  is  turn’d  to  cheerlefs  night.  Fairy  b.  i. 

On  a  bank,  beftde  a  willow, 

Heav’n  her  cov’ring,  earth  her  pillow. 

Sad  Amynta  figh’d  alone, 

From  the  cheerlefs  dawn  of  morning 

Till  the  dews  of  night  returning.  Dryden. 

Cheerlefs  towns,  far  diftant,  never  blefs’d.  ThomJon. 

Che'erly.  adj.  [from  cheer.] 

1.  Gay  ;  cheerful. 

They  are  ufeful  to  mankind,  in  affording  them  convenient 
Situations  of  houfes  and  villages,  reflecting  the  benign  and 
cherifhing  fun  beams,  and  fo  rendering  their  habitations  both 
more  comfortable  and  more  cheerly  in  winter.  Ray  on  Creation. 

Under  heavy  arms  the  youth  of  Romfe 
Their  long  laborious  marches  overcome  ; 

Cheerly  their  tedious  travels  undergo.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

2.  Not  gloomy. 

Che'erly.  adv.  [from  cheer.]  Cheerfully. 

In  God’s  name,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends. 

To  reap  the  harveft  of  perpetual  peace, 

By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  Sharp  war.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Oft  liftening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  roufe  the  flumb’ring  morn.  Milton. 

Che'ery.  adj.  [from  cheer.]  Gay;  Sprightly;  having  the 
power  to  make  gay. 

Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quaff  a  cheery  bowl; 

Let  cider  new  wafh  Sorrow  from  thy  foul.  Gay's  Paf  orals. 

CHEESE,  n.  f.  [cafeus,  Lat.  cype,  Saxon.]  A  kind  of  food 
made  by  prefling  the  curd  of  coagulated  milk,  and  fuffering 
the  mafs  to  dry. 

I  will  rather  truft  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parfon  Hugh 
the  Welchman  with  my  cheefe,  than  my  wife  with  herfelf. 

Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Che'esecake.  n  f.  [from  cheefe  and  cake.]  A  cake  made  of 
Soft  curds,  Sugar  and  butter. 

Effeminate  he  fat,  and  quiet ; 

Strange  produdt  of  a  cheefecake  diet.  Prior. 

Where  many  a  man  at  variance  with  his  wife. 

With  foft’ning  mead  and  cheefecake  ends  the  ftrife. 

King's  Art  of  Cookery. 

Chf/esemonger.  n.  f.  [from  cheefe  and  monger.]  One  who 
deals  in  cheefe. 

A  true  owl  of  London, 

That  gives  out  he  is  undone. 

Being  a  cheefemonger , 

By  trufting.  Ben  Jobnfon's  Owls. 

Cfie'esfpress.  n.f.  [from  cheefe  and  prefs.]  The  prefs  in 
which  the  curds  are  preffed. 

The  cleanly  cheefeprefs  fhe  could  never  turn. 

Her  aukward  fift  did  ne’er  employ  the  churn.  Gay's  Paf. 

Che'esevat.  n.f.  [from  cheefe  and  vat.]  The  woodencafe  in 
which  the  curds  are  conAned  when  they  are  prefled  into  cheefe. 

His  fenfe  occaflons  the  carelefs  ruftick  to  judge  the  fun  no 
bigger  than  a  cheefcvat.  Glanville' s Scepfis,  c.  10. 

Che7es Y.  adj.  [from  cheefe.]  Having  the  nature  or  form  of 
cheefe. 

Acids  mixed  with  them  precipitate  a  tophaceous  chalky  mat¬ 
ter,  but  not  a  cheefy  fubftance.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Che'ly.  n.f  [chela,  Lat.]  The  claw  of  a  fhell  Afh. 

It  happeneth  often,  I  confefs,  that  a  lobfter  hath  the  chely, 
or  great  claw,  of  one  fide  longer  than  the  other. 

Proven  s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Chemistry.  See  Chymistry. 

Chequer.  See  Checker. 

To  CFIE'RISH.  v.  a.  [ cherir ,  Fr.]  To  fupport  and  forward 
with  encouragement,  help,  and  protection ;  to  (belter;  tonurfe 
up. 

Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his  hate 
Upon  your  grace,  and  not  with  duteous  love 
Doth  cherijh  you  and  yours,  God  punifh  me 
With  hate  in  thofe  where  I  expeCt  moft  love.  Shak.  R.  III. 

I  world  1  were  thy  bird. - - 

-  . -  Sweet,  fo  would  I ; 

But  I  fhould  kill  thee  with  too  much  chtrifhing. 

Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
What  doth  cherijh  weeds  but  gentle  air  l  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 
Mngiftratcs  have  always  thought  themfclves  concerned  to 
cherijh  religion,  and  to  maintain  in  the  minds  of  men  the  be¬ 
lief  of  a  God  and  another  life.  Ti/Ictfn. 

o  But 
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But  old  god  Saturn,  which  doth  all  devour. 

Doth  cherijh  her,  and  ftill  augments  her  might.  Davies. 
He  that  knowingly  commits  an  ill,  has  the  upbraidings  of 
his  own  confcience ;  thofe  who  a<ft  by  error,  have  its  cherijh- 
i>nrs  and  encouragements  to  confirm  and  animate  them. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Che'risher.  n.f.  [from  cherijh. J  An  encourager  ;  a  fup- 
porter. 

One  of  their  greateft  praifes  it  is  to  be  the  maintainers 
and  (beriJbe'  S  of  a  regular  devotion,  a  reverend  worfhip,  a 
true  and  decent  piety.  Sprat's  Serm. 

Che'rishmfnt.  n.J.  [from  cherijh.]  Encouragement ;  fup- 
port  ;  comfort.  It  is  now  obfolete. 

T  he  one  lives,  her  age’s  ornament, 

That  with  rich  bounty  and  dear  cherijbment , 

Supports  the  praife  of  noble  poefie. 

Spenfer's  Dears  of  the  Mufes . 

,  ,  it  cert fej  Fr.  c irafus\  Lat.] 

Cherry-tree.  n.f\v  J  J 

The  tree  hath  large  fhining  leaves:  the  fruit  grows  on 
long  pedicles,  and  is  roundifh  or  heart-fhaped  :  the  ftone 
is  fhort,  tumid,  and  roundifh.  7  he  fpecies  are  ;  i .  I  he 
common  red  or  garden  cherry.  2.  Large  Spanifh  cherry. 
3.  The  red  heart  cherry.  4.  The  white  heart  cherry. 
5.  The  bleeding  heart  cherry.  6.  The  black  heart  cherry. 
7.  The  May  cherry.  8.  The  black  cherry,  or  mazard. 
9.  The  archduke  cherry.  10.  The  yellow  Spanifh  cherry. 
11.  The  Flanders  clufler  cherry.  12.  I  he  carnation  cherry. 
13.  The  large  black  cherry.  14.  The  bird  cherry.  15.  7  he 
red  bird  or  Cornifh  cherry.  16.  7  he  largeft  double  flowered 
cherry.  17.  The  double  flowered  cherry.  18.  The  com¬ 
mon  wild  cherry.  19.  The  wild  northern  Englifh  cherry, 
with  late  ripe  fruit.  20.  The  fhock  or  perfumed  cherry. 
2i.  The  cherrytree  with  ftriped  leaves.  And  many  other 
forts  of  cherries ;  as  the  amber  cherry,  lukeward,  corone, 
Gafcoigne,  and  the  morello;  which  is  chiefly  planted  for 
preferving. 

This  fruit  was  brought  out  of  Pontus  at  the  time  of  the 
Mithridatick  vi&ory,  by  Lucullus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  680  ; 
and  was  brought  into  Britain  about  120  years  afterwards, 
which  was  An.  Dorn.  55  ;  and  was  foon  after  fpread  through 
moft  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  generally  efteemed  for  its  ear- 
Jinefs,  being  of  the  firfl  tree-fruits  that  appears  to  welcome 
in  the  fruit-feafon.  Miller . 

Some  devils  afk  but  the  parings  of  one’s  nail,  a  pin,  a  nut, 
a  cherry  ftone  ;  but  fhe,  more  covetous;  would  have  a  chain. 

Shakef.  Com.  of  Errors. 
July  I  would  have  drawn  in  a  jacket  of  light-yellow  eat¬ 
ing  cherries ,  with  his  face  and  bofom  fun-burnt.  Peacharn. 

All  this  done  by  a  little  fpark  of  life,  which,  in  its  firfl: 
appearance,  might  be  inclofed  in  the  hollow  of  a  cherry  ftone. 

Hale's  Orig.  of  Mankind. 
All  the  ideas  of  all  the  fenfible  qualities  of  a  cherry  come 
into  my  mind  by  fenfation.  Locke. 

Che'rr  v.  adj.  [from  the  fubftantive.]  Rcfembling  a  cherry 
in  colour. 

Shore’s  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 

A  cherry  lip,  a  palling  pleafing  tongue. 

Che'rry  bay.  See  Laurel. 

Che'rrycheeked:  adj.  [from cherry  and  cheek.]  Havingruddy 
cheeks. 

I  warrant  them  cherrycheek' d  country  girls.  .  Cong.  Old  Bat. 

Che'rrypit.  n.f  [from  cherry  and  pit.  ]  A  child’s  play,  in 
which  they  throw  cherry  ftones  into  a  fmall  hole. 

What !  man,  ’tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherrypit. 

•  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Chersonese,  n.f.  [%ffw»w-]  A  peninfula;  a  tra£t  of 
land  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea,  but  joined  to  the  continent 
by  a  narrow  neck  or  ifthmus. 

Chert,  n.f.  [from  quartz. ,  Germ.]  A  kind  of  flint. 

Flint  is  moft  commonly  found  in  form  of  nodules  ;  but  tis 
fometimes  found  in  thin  ftratae,  when  ’tis  called  chert.  IVoodw. 

CHE'RUB.  n.f.  [212  plur.  It  is  fometimes  written 

in  the  plural,  improperly,  cherubims.] 

A  celeftial  fpirit,  which,  in  the  hierarchy,  is  placed  next 
in  order  to  the  feraphim.  All  the  feveral  deferiptions  which 
the  Scripture  gives  us  of  cherulin ,  differ  from  one  another ; 
as  they  are  deferibed  in  the  fhapes  of  men,  eagles,  o»en,  lions, 
and  in  a  compofition  of  all  thefe  figures  put  together.  7  he 
hieroglyphical  reprefentations  in  the  embroidery  upon  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  Tabernacle,  were  called  by  Mofes,  Exod.  xxvi.  1. 
cherubim  of  cunning  work.  Calmet. 

The  roof  o’  th’  chamber 

With  gold  cherubims  is  fretted.  _  ,  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

Heaven’s  cherubin  hors’d, 

Upon  the  fightlefs  couriers  of  the  air. 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  ev’ry  eye, 

That  tears  (hall  drown  the  wind.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Some  cherub  finifhes  what  you  begun, 

And  to  a  miracle  improves  a  tune.  Prior. 

Cheru'bick.  adj.  [from  cherub.]  Angelick;  relating  to  the 
cherubim. 

Thy  words 


Shakef.  Rich.  III. 
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Attentive,  and  with  more  delighted  ear. 

Divine  inftrudtor  !  I  have  heard,  than  when 
Cherubick  fongs  by  night  from  neighb’ring  hills  M 

Aerial  mufick  fend.  Milton's  Paradije  Lojl ,  b.  v.  /.  547" 
And  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  garden  place. 

Where  entrance  up  from  Eden  eafieft  climbs, 

Cherubick  watch.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xi.  /.  1 20. 

Che'rubin.  adj.  [from  cherub.]  Angelical. 

This  fell  whore  of  thine, 

Hath  in  her  more  deftrudtion  than  thy  fword, 

For  all  her  cherubin  look.  Shakefp.  Timon. 

Che'rvil.  n.  f  [ charophyllum ,Lat.]  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
whole  leaves  are  divided  into  many  fegments :  the  petals  of 
the  flower  are  bifid  and  heart-fhaped ;  and  each  flower  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  two  long  feeds,  not  furrowed.  7  he  fpecies  are  ; 

1.  Garden  chervil.  2.  Wild  perennial  chervil ,  or  cow-weed. 
The  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  is  cultivated  for  fallads.  Miller. 

To  Che'rup.  v.n.  [from  cheer  \  perhaps  from  cheer  up ;  cor¬ 
rupted  to  cherip. ]  To  chirp  ;  to  ufe  a  cheerful  voice. 

The  birds 

Frame  to  thy  fong  their  cheerful  cheriping  ; 

Or  hold  their  peace  for  ftiame  of  thy  fweet  lays.  Spenf.  Pajl. 

Che'slip.  n.f.  A  fmall  vermin,  that  lies  under  ftones  or 
tiles.  Skinner. 

CHESS,  n.f.  [ echec ,  Fr.]  A  nice  and  abftrufe  game,  in  which 
two  fets  of  men  are  moved  in  oppofition  to  each  other. 

This  game  the  Perfian  magi  did  invent. 

The  force  of  Eaftern  wifdom  to  exprefs  ; 

From  thence  to  bufy  Europeans  fent. 

And  ftyl’d  by  modern  Lombards  penfive  chefs.  Denham. 

So  have  I  feen  a  king  on  chejs , 

(His  rooks  and  knights  withdrawn. 

His  queen  and  bifhops  in  diftrefs) 

Shifting  about,  grow  lefs  and  lefs. 

With  here  and  there  a  pawn.  Dryden. 

Che'ss-apple.  n.f  SeeWiLD  SERVlCE,;of  which  it  is  a  fpecies. 

Che'ss-board.  n.f  [from  chefs  and  board.']  The  board  or  table 
on  which  the  game  of  chefs  is  plaid. 

And  cards  are  dealt,  and  chefsboards  brought, 

To  eafe  the  pain  of  coward  thought.  Prior. 

Che'ss-man.  n.f.  [from  chefs  and  man.]  A  puppet  for  chefs. 

A  company  of  chefsmen ,  ftanding  on  the  fame  fquares  of  the 
chefsboard  where  we  left  them :  we  fay,  they  are  all  in  the  fame 
place,  or  unmoved.  Locke. 

Che'ss-pl  a  yer.  n.f  [from  chefs  and  player.  ]  A  gamefter  at  chefs. 
Thus  like  a  fkilful  chefsplayer ,  by  little  and  little,  he  draws 
out  his  men,  and  makes  his  pawns  of  ufe  to  his  greater  per- 
fons.  Dryden  on  Dramatick  Poefy. 

Che'ssom. 

The  tender  chejfom  and  mellow  earth  is  the  beft,  being  mere 
mould,  between  the  two  extremes  of  clay  and  fand  5  efpecially 
if  it  be  not  loomy  and  binding.  Bacon's  Nat i  Hijl.  N°.  665. 

CHEST,  n.f.  [cyyr,  Sax.  cijla ,  Lat.] 

1.  A  box  of  wood  or  other  materials,  in  which  things  are  laid  up. 

He  will  feek  there,  on  my  word  :  neither  prefs,  chejl ,  trunk, 
well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an  abftra£t  for  the  remembrance  of 
fuch  places.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  IV mdfor. 

But  more  have  been  by  avarice  oppreft. 

And  heaps  of  money  crowded  in  the  chejl.  Dryd.  Juv.  Sat. 

2.  A  Chest  of  Drawers.  A  cafe  with  boxes  or  drawers. 

3.  The  trunk  of  the  body,  or  cavity  from  the  fhoulders  to  the 
belly. 

Such  as  have  round  faces,  or  broad  chefls ,  or  fhoulders, 
have  feldom  or  never  long  necks.  Brown's  V ul.  Err.  b.  vii.  c.  1 4. 

Pie  deferibes  another  by  the  largenefs  of  his  chejl  ^  and 
breadth  of  his  fhoulders.  P ope' s  Notes  on  the  Iliad. 

To  Chest,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  repofite  in  a  cheft; 
to  hoard. 

Chest-foundering,  n.f.  A  difeafe  in  horfes.  It  comes  near 
to  a  pleurify,  or  peripneumony,  in  a  human  body.  Ear.  Did. 

Che'sted.  adj.  [from  chejl.]  Having  a  cheft;  as  broad- 
chefted,  narrow-chefted. 

Che'ster.  See  Castor. 

Che  stnut,  n.f.  |  [chajlaigne,  Fr.  cajlanea,  Lat.] 

Che'stnut-tree.  n.f  JL  J  6  J 

1.  The  tree  hath  katkins,  which  are  placed  at  remote  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  fruit,  on  the  fame  tree.  7  he  outer  coat 

of  the  fruit  is  very  rough,  and  has  two  or  three  nuts 

included  in  each  hufk  or  covering.  This  tree  was  for¬ 
merly  in  greater  plenty,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  old  build¬ 
ings  in  London,  which  were,  for  the  moft  part,  of  this  tim¬ 
ber  ;  which  is  equal  in  value  to  the  beft  oak,  and,  for  many 
purpofes,  far  exceeds  it,  particularly  for  making  veffels  for 
liquors  ;  it  having  a  property,  when  once  thoroughly  feafoned, 
to  maintain  its  bulk  conftantly,  and  is  not  fubjedl  to  fhrink 
or  fwell,  like  other  timber.  Miller. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  cheftnut-tree. 

A  woman’s  tongue. 

That  gives  not  half  fo  great  a  blow  to  th  ear, 

As  will  a  chejinut  in  a  farmer’s  fire.  Shakef.  Tam.  of  the  Shrew. 
O&ober  has  a  bafketof  fervices,  medlars  and  cfoejlnuts ,  an;l 
fruits  that  ripen  at  the  latter  time.  Peacham  on  Drawing . 

3.  The  name  of  a  brown  colour, 

4  L  His 
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liis  hair  is  of  a  good  colour.. _ — . 

——An  excellent  colour :  your  chejlnut  was  ever  the  only 
0U^  t  .  Shake//).  As  you  like  it. 

Cur'  ,VI  >  V°'’“  h?;r  WM  glofiy  ihrjh.ut  brown.  Cowl.  Dav. 

rvwM  ^  PlUM’  of  wh!ci’  i«  i»  a  fpecits. 

irLf/n  1  Fr'J  A  kniSht  i  a  S»U.nt 

Renowned  Talbot  doth  exped  tnv  aid  ; 

And  I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor- villain, 

tHFVMT 5 1?”?* tbC  n°ble  chevalitr-  Shake/  He H.  VI.  b.  U 

•  f  ,,  ^  de  n’f  [Fr.  The  Angular  Cheval  da  Frife 

is  fe.dom  ufed.j  The  Friefland  horfe,  which  is  a  piece  of 
timber,  larger  or  fmaller,  and  traverfed  with  wooden  fpikes, 
pointed  with  iron,  five  or  fix  feet  long ;  ufed  in  defending  a 
paiiage,  flopping  a  breach*  or  making  a  retrenchment  to  flop 
the  cavalry,  it  is  alfo  called  a  turnpike,  or  tourniquet. 

Che  ven.  n./  [cheve/ne,  Fr .]  A  river  fifh  ;  the  fame  with  chub. 
Cheveril.  n./  [.heverau,  Fr]  A  kid  ;  kidleather. 

A  fentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit :  how  quickly 
the  wrong  fide  may  be  turned  outward.  Shake/p.  Twcf  Night. 
n  Which  gifts  the  capacity 

Ut  your  foft  chpueril  confcience  would  receive, 

A  you  might  pleafe  to  firetch  it.  Shake/peare’s  Henry  VII. 
O,  heres  a  wit  ok  cheveril,  that  ftre-tches  from  an  inch 

CHF'fTs  4A •/-  Shake/peares  Ro?neo  and  fuliet. 
HE  FlSANCE.  n/.  [chev/ance,  Fr. J  Fnterprize  ;  atchievement; 
A  word  now  not  in  ufe. 

fortune,  the  foe  of  famous  chevi/ance , 

Seldom,  faid  Guyon,  yields  to  virtue’s  aid, 
hut  in  her  way  throws  mifchief  and  mifchance. 

rurH>J/vn\T  r  rr  ,  fairy  <%uetn,  b.  ii.  cant,  g  /an.  8. 
CHE  VRON  n./  [French.]  One  of  the  honourable  ordi¬ 
naries  in  heraldry.  it  reprefents  two  rafters  of  a  houfe, 
ie#  up  as  they  ought  to  hand.  Harris 

To  CHEW.  v.  a  [ceopyan,  Sax.  kauwen,  Dutch.  It  is  very 
frequently  pronounced  chaw ,  and  perhaps  properly.] 

1.  To  grind  with  the  teeth;  to  maificate 

ci^n  faults,  Proceeding  on  diftemper, 

Shall  not  be  wink’d  at,  how  fball  we  firetch  our  eye, 

When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  fwallow’d,  and  digefted, 
Appear  before  us.  _  Shake/pear e's  Henry  V. 

.  racing  through  the  foreft, 

Chewing  the  food  of  fweet  and  bitter  fancy.  Sh.  As  you  like  it. 

1  his  pious  cheat,  that- never  fuck’d  the  blood, 

Nor  chew'd  the  flelh  of  lambs.  Dryden's  Fables. 

L  ‘  The  vales 

Defcending  gently,  where  the  lowing  herd 
Coews  verd’rous  pafture.  Philips 

By  chewing,  folid  aliment  is  divided  into  fmall  parts :  in  a 
luman  body,  there  is  no  other  inftrument  to  perform  this 
action  but  the  teeth.  By  the  a&ion  of  chewing,  the  fpittle 
and  mucus  are  fqueezed  from  the  glands,  and  mixed  with  the 
aliment;,  which  adion,  if  it  be  long  continued,  will  turn  the 
aliment  into  a  fort  of  chyle.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  l  o  meditate;  or  ruminate  in  the  thoughts. 

While  the  fierce  monk  does  at  his  trial  fiand, 
n/chtws  revenge,  abjuring  his  offence  : 

Guile  in  his  tongue,  and  murder  in  his  hand, 

...  e  „  s  hls  iud ge>  to  prove  his  innocence.  Prior 

3-  iotafie  without  fwallowing. 

Heav’n’s  in  my  mouth, 

As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  its  name.  Shake/p.  Meaf.  for  Meaf. 
Some  books  are  to  be  tafted,  others  to  be  fw allowed,  and 
fome  few  to  be  chewed  and  digefted  :  that  is,  fome  books  are 
to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curioufly : 
and  fome  few  to  be  read  wholly,  with  diligence  and  attention. 

To  Chew  v.  n.  To  champ  upon ;  to  ruminate!™’  5I’ 

1  wdl  with  patience  hear,  and  find  a  time  ; 

1  ill  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this.  Shak.  %/.  Hr 
Inculcate  the  dodrine  of  difobedience,  and  then  lea/e 
the  multitude  to  chew  upon’t.  L'EJlrangc,  Fab.  67. 

LJld  politicians  chew  on  wifdom  part,  / 

rmrAA/teU1,de/r  °?  \n  bufin^fs  t0  tbe  lafi  Pope'sEpiJt.  t.  /.  244. 
CHICANE,  nj  [chicane,  Fr.  derived  by  Menage  from  the 
Spanilh  word  chico,  little.] 

x*  art  °f  Pratra<fiing  a  contefi  by  petty  objedion  and 

The  general  part  of  the  civil  law  concerns  not  the  chicane 
of  private  cafes,  but  the  affairs  and  intereourfe  of  civilized 
nations,  grounded  upon  the  principles  of  reafon.  Locke  on Educ 
H.s  attormes  have  hardly  one  trick  left ;  they  are  at  an  end 
°t  all  their  chicane.  Arbuthnot' s  Hijlory  0/  John  Bull. 

^rtihce  in  general.  This  fenfe  is  only  in  familiar  language. 
Unwilling  then  in  arms  to  meet. 

He  flrove  to  lengthen  the  campaign, 

And  fave  his  forces  by  chicane.  pr:or 

ToChica'nf.  r v.-  -  ' 
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things  I  know  in  the  world,  a  logical  chicaner  from  a  man  of 
reafon.  Locke  on  Human  Undcrjlanding,  S.  o 

Chicanery,  n. /  [chicaner ic,  Fr.]  Sophifiry;  mean  arts  of 
Wrangle. 

His  anger  at  his  ill  fuccefs,-  caufed  him  to  defiroy  the 
grcateft  part  of  thefe  reports ;  and  only  to  prcferve  fuch  as 
diicovered  mofi  of  the  chicanery  and  futility  of  the  pradice, 

„  „  Arbuthnot  and  Pope’s  Mart.  Scrib. 

Chiches.  n. /.  See  Chickpeas. 

^H^CH^IN.G  ^ETCH-  n-  j-  [laihyrus,  Lat.J  The  plants  of 
tnis  pecies  pioduce  abundance  of  flowers,  which  are  very 
ornamental  in  bafons  or  pots  of  flowers  to  place  in  chim- 
mes,  and  other  parts  of  large  rooms.  In  Germany  they  are 

cu  mated,  and  eaten  as  peas,  though  neither  fo  tender  nor 
well  tafted. 

pr Typi/-  r  'IviiUer 0  M 

CrllCK.  n.  f.  1  r  .  r  , .  _  _ 

Chicken,  n  /  \  tciccn’  ^ax-  kiecken ,  Dut  ] 


tricksICA/N£’  V'  H’  [c^caner->  ^r-]  To  prolong  a  Jinteft  by 

*Ln/:mUr’  Fr  J  A  pet,y  htma 5  * trim“S 

I  hls  is  the  only  way  to  diftinguifh  the  two  mofi  different 


l.  1  he  young  of  a  bird,  particularly  of  a  hen,  or  fmall  bird. 
All  my  pretty  ones  ? 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickens ,  and  their  dam, 

Atone  fell  fwoop  !  Shake/pear’s  Macbeth. 

For  when  the  fhell  is  broke,  out  comes  a  chick.  Davies. 
While  it  is  a  chick,  and  hath  no  fpurs,  nor  cannot  hint* 
nor  yet  hath  feen  the  like  motion,  yet  he  readily  pradlifeth  it.’ 

^  _  _  Helds  Origin  0/  Mankind. 

Av  n  lince  fhe  was  a  fe’n-night  old,  they  fay, 

Was  chafte  and  humble  to  her  dying  day  ; 

Nor^ chick,  nor  hen,  was  known  todifobey.  Dry d.  Fables. 
Having  the  notion  that  one  laid  the  egg  out  of  which  the 
other  was  hatched,  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dam 
and  chick.  T  . 

roepp 

On  rainy  days  alone  I  dine, 

Upon  a  chick  and  pint  of  wine  : 

On  rainy  days  I  dine  alone. 

And  pick  my  chicken  to  the  bone.  Swifts  Mi/cellanies. 

2.  A  word  of  tendernefs. 

My  Ariel,  chi.k. 

This-  is  thy  charge.  Shake/pear e' s  Temped. 

3.  A  term  for  a  young  girl. 

T  hen,  Chloe,  ftill  go  on  to  prate 

Of  thirty-fix  and  thirty-eight; 

Purfue  your  trade  of  fcandal-picking, 

Your  hints,  that  Stella  is  no  chicken.  Swift. 

Chi  ckenhearted.  adj.  [from  chicken  and  heart.]  Cowardly- 
timorous;  fearful.  *  1 

Now  we  fet  up  for  tilting  in  the  pit, 

Where  ’tis  agreed  by  bullies,  chickenhearted. 

To  fright  the  ladies  firft,  and  then  be  parted.  Prot.  to  Sp.  Fr. 
The  ChiAkenpox.  n.  /.  An  exanthematous  diftemper,  fo 
called  from  its  being  of  no  very  great  danger. 

Chi  ckling.  n./  [ from  chick.]  A  fmall  chicken. 

Chi'ckpeas.  n.  /.  [from  chick  and  pea. ]r 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  fucceeded  by  fhort  fwelling 
pods,  like  the  inflated  bladder  of  afifh:  the  feeds  are  fhaped 
like  a  ram  s  head.  It  is  feldom  cultivated  in  England,  where 
peas  will  do  well,  which  are  much  preferable.  ~  Miller. 
hkkweid.  n. /.  [chick  and  weed.]  The  name  of  a  plant. 

Green  mint,  or  chickweed,  are  common  applications,  and 
of  good  ufe,  in  all  the  hard  fwellings  of  the  breaft,  occafioned 

nr  VTimr  , .  Wi/eman  of  Tumours. 

1  o  L-kUDE.  v.  a.  preter.  chid  or  chode,  part,  chid  or  chidden. 
[ciban,  Sax.] 

1.  To  reprove;  to  check ;  to  correct  with  words  :  applied  to 
perfons. 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently. 

When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclin’d  to  mirth.  Sh.  Hen.Vl. 

If  he  do  fet 

The  very  wings  of  reafon  to  his  heels. 

And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove.  Sh.  Trail.  &  Cre/ 
Thofe,  that  do  teach  your  babes. 

Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  eafy  talks 

Fie  might  have  chid  me  fo  :  for,  in  good  faith, 

I  am  a  child  to  chiding.  Shake/peare’s  Othello. 

Scylla  wept, 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention.  Milton. 

Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  fhew'd  his  face, 

To  chide  the  winds,  and  fave  the  Trojan  race.  ’  JFaller. 

\  ou  look,  as  if  yon  ftern  philofopher 
Had  juft  now  chid  you.  Add/on  s  Cato. 

It  any  woman  of  better  fafhion  in  the  parifh  happened  to 
be  abfent  from  church,  they  were  fure  of  a  vifit  from  him,  to 
chide  and  to  dine  with  her.  Swi/t. 

2.  To  drive  away  with  reproof. 

t  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 

Have  chid  me  from  the  battle.  Shake/peare’s  Henry  VI. 

3.  To  blame;  to  reproach  :  applied  to  things. 

Winds  murmur’d  through  the  leaves  your  Jong  delay. 

And  fountains,  o’er  the  pebbles,  chid  your  ftay.  Dryden. 

I  chid  the  folly  of  my  thoughtlefs  hafte  ; 

For,  the  work  perfeded,  the  joy  was  paft.  Prior. 

To  Chide,  v.  n. 

1.  To  clamour;  to  fcold. 

2  What 


e  h  r 

1 i  i  ^  ,  .  i»i, 

XV  hat  had  he  to  do  to  chicle  at  me.  Shalefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Next  morn,  betimes,  the  bride  was  milling : 

T  he  mother  ferearh’d,  the  father  chid , 

Where  can  this  idle  wench  be  hid  ?  Swift. 

2.  To  quarrel  with. 

1  he  bufmefs  of  the  ftate  does  him  oflente. 

And  he  does  chide  with  you.  Shakef pear e's'Oth elk. 

3.  To  make  a  noife. 

My  duty, 

As  doth  a  rock  againft  the  chiding  flood, 

Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 

And  Hand  unlhaken  yours.  Shtkej'pear's  Henry  VIII. 

Chi'der.  n.f  [from  chide.]  A  rebuker  ;  a  reprover. 

Not  her  that  chides,  fir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. _ 

I  love  no  coide  s,  hr.  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
CHIEF,  adj  [ chef  the  head,  Fr.] 

1.  Principal ;  molt  eminent  ;  above  the  reft  in  any  refpedti 

1  hde  were  the  chief  of  the  officers  that  were  over  Solo¬ 
mon  s  works.  1  Kings  ix.  23. 

I  he  hand  of  the  princes  and  rulers  hath  been  chief  in  this 
trefpafs.  Ezra  ix.  2. 

\  our  country,  chief  in  arms,  abroad  defend  ; 

At  home,  with  morals,  arts,  and  laws  amend.  Pope's  Epif. 

2.  Eminent ;  extraordinary. 

_  A  froward  man  lovveth  ftrife,  and  a  whifperer  feparateth 
chief  friends  Proverbs  xvi.  28. 

3.  Capital ;  of  the  firft  order ;  that  to  which  other  parts  are 
inferior,  or  fubordinate. 

I  came  to  have  a  good  general  view  df  the  apoftle’s  main 
purpofe  in  writing  the  epiftie,  and  the  chief  branches  of  his 
dilcourfe  wherein  heprofecuted  it.  Locke's  Pref.  to  St  Paul's Ep. 

4.  It  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  in  the  fuperlative  degree;  but,  I 
think,  improperly  ;  the  comparative  is  never  found. 

We  befeech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
I-Jere  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 

Our  chief cf  courtier,  coufin,  and  our  fon.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 
Doeg  an  Ldormte,  the  chi efe ft  of  the  herdmen.  1  Sa  xxi.  7. 
He  fometimes  denied  admiffion  to  the  chiefejl  officers  of 
the  army.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii; 

Ch-ief.  n.f.  [from  the  adjedlive.] 

1 .  A  commander ;  a  leader. 

Is  pain  to  them 

Lefs  pain,  lefs  to  be  fled  ?  or  thou  than  they 
Lefs  hardy  to  endure  ?  couragious  chief! 

1  he  firft  in  flight  from  pain.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iv. 
After  or  before  were  never  known 
Such  chiefs ;  as  each  an  army  feem’d  alone.  Dryden's  Fab. 

A  wit’s  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  ; 

An  honeft  man’s  the  nobleft  work  of  God.  Pope' sEJf.  on  Alan. 

A  prudent  chief  not  always  muft  difplay 
His  pow’rs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array; 

Eut  with  th’  occafton  and  the  place  comply. 

Conceal  his  force,  nay  feem  fometimes  to  fly.  Po.  EJf.  Crii. 

2.  In  Chief,  in  law.  In  capite ,  without  a  fuperior  lord. 

All  fums  demandable,  either  for  licence  of  alienation  to  be 
made  of  lands  holden  in  chief  or  for  the  pardon  of  any  fuch 
alienation  already  made  without  licence  have  been  flayed  iil 
the  way  to  the  hanaper.  Bacon's  Off.  Alienations. 

I  Ihall  be  proud  to  hold  my  dependance  on  you  in  chief  as 
I  do  part  of  my  fmall  fortune  in  Wiltfhire.  Dryd.  Ded.  to  Cleom. 

3.  In  Spenfer  it  leems  to  fignify  fomewhat  like  atchievement ;  a 
mark  of  aiftinftion. 

Where  be  the  nofegays  that  fhe  d-ight  for  thee  ? 

The  coloured  chaplets  wrought  with  a  chief 

The  knottilh  rufh-rings,  and  gilt  rofemary.  Spenf.  Pajl. 

4.  In  heraldry. 

The  chief  is  fo  called  of  the  French.  Word  chef  the  head 
or  upper  part :  this  pofteftes  the  upper  third  part  of  the  efeut- 
cheon.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Chi'efless.  adj.  [from  chief. I]  Without  a  head;  without  a 
leader. 

And  chief  efs  armies  doz’d  out  the  campaign. 

And  navies  yawn’d  for  orders  on  the  main.  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 
Chiefly,  adv.  [from  chief. J  Principally;  eminently;  more 
than  common. 

Any  man  who  will  ferioufly  confider  the  nature  of  an  epic 
poem,  what  adtions  it  deferibes,  and  what  perfons  they  are 
chief y  whom  it  informs,  will  find  it  a  work  full  of  difficulty. 

Dryden's  Juven.  Preface. 
Thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom*  where  the  number  and  eftates 
of  the  diilenters  chief y  lay.  Swift. 

Chi'efrie.  n.f  [from  chief]  A  fmall  rent  paid  to  the  lord 
Paramount. 

They  ftiall  be  well  able  to  live  upon  %thofe  lands,  to  yield 
her  majefty  reafonable  chief rie,  and  alfo  give  a  competent 
maintenance  unto  the  garrifons.  Spenfer' s  Ireland. 

Would  the  referved  rent  at  this  day  be  any  more  than  a 
fmall  chiefric.  Swift. 

ChFeftan.  n.f  [from  chief  n.f.  captain.] 

I.  A  leader;  a  commander. 

That  forc’d  their  chieftain ,  for  his  fafety’s  fake, 

(Their  chieftain  Humber  named  was  aright) 


CHi 

Unto  the  mighty  ftream  him  to  betake,  a(j 

Where  he  an  end  of  battle  and  of  life  did  make.  Fairy 

2.  The  head  of  a  clan. 

It  broke,  and  abfolutcly  fubdued  all  the  lords  and  c'ief tains 
of  the  Irifhry.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Chie'vancE.  n.f.  [probably  from  achevance ,  Fr.  purchafe.j 
J  raffick,  in  which  money  is  extorted ;  as  difeount.  Now 
obfolete. 

I  here  were  good  laws  againft  ufury  the  baftard  ufe  of 
money ;  and  againft  unlawful  chievun'ces  and  exchanges,  which 

.  is  baftard  ufury.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Chilblain,  n.f  [from  chilly  cold,  and  blain ;  fo  that  Tem¬ 
ple  feems  miftaken  in  his  etymology,  or  has  written  it  wrong 
to  ferve  a  purpofe.]  Sores  made  by  froft.  , 

I  remembered  the  cure  of  childblar.es  wheri  I  was  a  boy, 
(which  may  be  called  the  children’s  gout)  by  burning  at  the 
fire  Temple. 

CHILD,  n.f.  in  the  plural  Children  [cilb,  Sax.] 

1 .  An  infant,  or  very  young  perfon. 

In  age,  to  wifh  for  youth  is  full  as  vain,  , 

As  for  a  youth  to  turn  a  child  again.  Denham'. 

We  fhould  no  more  be  kinder  to  one  child  than  to  another, 
than  we  are  tender  of  one  eye  more  than  of  the  other  L'Ejlr. 

T  he  young  lad  muft  not  be  ventured  abroad  at  eight  or  ten, 
for  fear  of  what  may  happen  to  the  tender  child ;  though  he 
then  runs  ten  times  lefs  rifque  than  at  fixteen.  Locke. 

1  he  ftroak  of  death  is  nothing :  children  endure  it,  and 
the  greateft  cowards  find  it  no  pain.  Wa  cs  Prep  for  Death. 

2.  One  in  the  line  of  filiation,  oppofed  to  the  parent. 

Where  children  have  been  expofed,  or  taken  away  young, 
and  afterwards  have  approached  to  their  parents  prefence,  the 
parents,  though  they  have  not  known  them,  have  had  a  fecret 
joy,  or  other  alteration  thereupon.  Bacon' s  Nat.  Lift.  N°.  239. 

I  fhall  fee 

The  winged  vengeance  overtake  fuch  children.  Shakef.  Ii.  Lt 

So  unexhaufted  her  perfections  were, 

That  for  more  children ,  fhe  had  more  to  fpare.  Dryden. 

He  in  a  fruitful  wife’s  embraces  old, 

A  long  increafe  of  children  s  children  told.  Add.  Ovid's  Met. 

3.  In  the  language  of  Scripture. 

One  weak  in  knowledge.  Ifa.  x.  19.  1  Cor.xiu.  11. 

Such  as  are  young  in  grace.  1  John ,  ii.  13. 

Such  as  are  humble  and  docile.  Matt,  xvii  r;,  4. 

The  defeendants  of  a  man,  how  remote  foever,  are  called 
'children ;  as  the  children  of  Edom,  the  children  of  Ifrael. 

The  children  of  light,  the  children  of  darknefs ;  who  follow 
light,  who  remain  in  darknefs 

The  eleCt,  the  blefled,  are  alfo  called  the  children  of  God. 
How  is  he  numbered  among  the  children  of  God,  and  his 
lot  is  among  the  faints  ! 

In  the  New  Teftament,  believers  are  comm 
dren  of  God. 

Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jefus  Chr'ft. 
Gal.  iii.  26.  Calmet. 

4.  A  girl  child. 

Mercy  on’s*  a  bearne  !  a  very  pietty  bearne  ! 

A  boy,  or  child,  I  wonder  !  Shakejpeare's  IVinter's  Tale. 

5.  Any  thing,  the  product  or  effect  of  another. 

Macduff-,  this  noble  paffion, 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  foul 

Wip’d  the  black  fcruples.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

6.  To  be  with  Child.  To  be  pregnant. 

If  it  muft  ftand  ftill,  let  Waves  with  child. 

Pray  that  their  burthen  may  not  fall  this  day. 

Left  that  their  hopes  prodigioufly  be  croft.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 

To  Child,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bring  children. 

The  fpring,  the  fummer, 

The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter  change 
Their  wonted  liveries.  Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night  Dreamt 
As  to  childing  women,  young  vigorous  people,  after  irregu¬ 
larities  of  diet,  in  fuch  it  begins  with  haemorrhages.  Arbuthnot. 

Childbearing,  participial  fubftantive.  [from  child  and  bear.] 
The  aCt  of  bearing  children. 

To  thee. 

Pains  only  in  childbearing  were  foretold, 

And,  bringing  forth,  foon  recompens’d  with  joy, 
fruit  of  thy  womb.  Milton  s  Par adife  Lofl,  b.x.  1.  105:1. 
1  he  timorous  and  irrefolute  Sylvia  has  demurred  ’till  fhe  is 
paft  childbearing.  Ad'difon s  Spell  at.  N”.  89. 

ChLldbed.  n.  f.  [from  child  and  bed.]  The  ftate  of  a  woman 
bringing  a  child,  or  being  in  labour. 

T  he  funerals  of  prince  Arthur,  and  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  died  in  childbed  in  the  Tower.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

Pure,  as  when  wafh’d  from  fpot  of  childbed  ftain.  Par.  Reg. 
Yet  thefe,  tho’  poor,  the  pain  of  childbed  bear.  Dryd.  Juv: 
Let  no  one  be  actually  married,  ’till  fhe  hath  the  childbed 
pillows.  Spell.  N\  606. 

Women  in  childbed  are  in  the  cafe  of  perfons  wounded. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet » 

Ch  i'ldbirth.  n.f  [  from  child  and  birth.  ]  Travail;  labour  j 
the  time  of  bringing  forth  ;  the  aCk  of  bringing  forth. 


IVifdom ,  v.  3. 
only  called  chil- 
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The  mother  of  Pyrocles,  fhortly  after  her  childbirth,  died. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

A  kernel  void  of  any  tafte,  but  not  fo  of  virtue,  efpecially 
for  women  travailling  in  childbirth.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

In  the  whole  fex  of  women,  God  hath  decreed  the  fharpeft 
pains  of  childbirth  j  tofhew,  that  there  is  no  ftate  exempt  from 
forrow.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

He  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  aflign’d 
For  childbirth  came,  thus  bluntly  fpoke  his  mind.  Drydcn. 

Ghi'lded.  adj.  [from  child.]  Furnifhed  with  a  child. 

How  light  and  portable  my  pain  feems  now, 

When  that  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king  bow  ; 
He  chHded  as  I  father’d.  Shakefpcare's  King  Lean 

Chi'ldermas  Day.  [from  child  'and  mafs.] 

The  day  of  the  week,  throughout  the  year,  anfwering  to 
the  day  on  which  the  feaft  of  the  holy  Innocents  is  folemnized, 
which  weak  and  fuperftitious  perfons  think  an  unlucky  day. 

So  you  talk  not  of  hires,  Or  fuch  uncouth  things;  for  that 
proves  as  ominous  to  the  fifherman,  as  the  beginning  of  a 
voyage  on  the  day  When  childermas  day  fell)  doth  to  the  ma¬ 
nner.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Chi'ldhooD.  n.f  [from  child,  cilbhab,  Sax.] 

1.  The  ftate  of  infants;  or,  according  to  fome,  the  time  in 
W  hich  we  are  children. 

Now  I  have  ftain’d  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood,  remov’d  but  little  from  our  own.  Sh.  R.&  J. 
The  Tons  of  lofds  and  gentlemen  fhould  be  trained  up  in 
learning  from  their  childhoods.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Seldom  have  I  ceas’d  to  eye 

Thy  infancy,  thy  childhood,  and  thy  youth.  Milt.  Pa.  Reg. 
The  fame  authority  that  the  addons  of  a  man  have  with  us 
in  our  childhood ,  the  fame,  in  every  period  of  life,  has  the 
practice  of  all  whom  we  regard  as  our  fuperiours,  Rogers’s  Ser. 

2.  The  time  of  life  between  infancy  and  puberty. 

Infancy  and  childhood  demand  thin,  copious,  nourilhing  ali¬ 
ment.  Arbuthnot  tn  Aliments. 

3.  The  properties  of  n  child. 

Their  love  in  early  infancy  began, 

And  rofe  as  childhood  ripen’d  into  man.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

Chi  ldish,  adj.  [from  child.] 

r.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  child  ;  trifling  ;  ignorant ;  Ample. 
Learning  hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning  and  al- 
moft  childijh :  then  its  youth,  When  it  is  luxuriant  and  juve¬ 
nile.  _  Bacon’s  EJfay ,  58. 

2.  Becoming  only  children  ;  trivial ;  puerile. 

Mufidorus  being  elder  by  three  or  four  years,  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  there  was  taken  away  the  occafion  of  childijh  conten¬ 
tions.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

The  lion’s  whelps  fhe  faw  how  he  did  bear. 

And  lull  in  rugged  arms,  withouten  childijh  fear.  Fairy  Jpu. 

When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childijh  play 
T o  me  was  pleafing ;  all  my  mind  was  fet 
Serious  to  learn  and  know.  Paradife  Regained,  l.  r. 

The  fathers  looked  on  the  worfhip  of  images  as  the  moft 
filly  and  childijh  thing  in  the  world.  Stillingfeet’ s  Defence . 

One  that  hath  newly  learn’d  to  fpeak  and  go* 

Loves  childijh  plays.  RoJ. 'common. 

They  have  fpoiled  the  beauty  of  the  walls  with  abundance 
of  childijh  fentences,  that  confift  often  in  a  jingle  of  words. 

Addifon  on  Italy. 

By  converfation  the  childijh  humours  of  their  younger  days 
might  be  worn  out.  Arbuthnot’ s  Hifory  of  J .  Bull. 

Childishly,  adv.  [from  childijh.]  In  a  childifh  trifling  way ; 
like  a  child. 

Together  with  his  fame  their  infamy  was  fpread,  who  had 
fo  rafhly  and  childijhly  ejected  him.  Hooker’s  Preface. 

It  is  a  thick  mifty  error,  fupported  by  fome  men  of  excel¬ 
lent  judgment  in  their  own  profeflions,  but  childifoly  unfkilful 
in  any  thing  befides;  Hayward  on  Edward  VI. 

Childishness,  n.f.  [from  childijh.] 

1 .  Puerility  ;  triflingnefs. 

The  actions  of  childijhnefs,  and  unfafhionable  carriage; 
time  and  age  will  of  itfelf  be  fure  to  reform.  Locke. 

Nothing  in  the  world  could  give  a  truer  idea  of  the  fuper- 
ftition,  credulity,  and  childijhnefs  of  the  Roman  catholick 
religion.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

2.  HarmlelTnefsi 


Speak  thou,  boy ; 

Perhaps  thy  childijhnefs  will  move  him  more 

Than  can  our  reafons.  Shakefpear’s  Coriolanus . 

Chi'ldless.  adj.  [horn  child.]  Without  children ;  without 
offspring. 

As  thy  fword  hath  made  wbmen  childlefs ,  fo  (hall  thy  mo¬ 
ther  be  childlefs  among  women.  1  Samuel,  xv.  33. 

A  mart  (hall  fee  the  nobleft  works  and  foundations  have 
proceeded  from  childlefs  men ;  which  have  fought  to  exprefs 
the  images  of  their  minds,  where  thofe  of  their  bodies  have 
failed  :  fo  the  care  of  pofterity  is  moft  in  them  that  have  no 
pofterity.  Bacon's  EJfay,  7. 

Childlefs  thou  art,  childlefs  remain  :  fo  death 

Shall  be  deceiv’d  his  glut,  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.x,  l.  989.  , 


She  tail  give  you  the  reafen  why  fuch  a  ode  died  childlefs. 

Spectator,  N°.  403. 

Childlike,  adj.  [from  child'SnA  like.]  Becoming  or  befeem- 
ing  a  child. 

Who  can  owe  no  lefs  than  childlike  obedience  to  her  that 
hath  more  than  motherly  care.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  8. 

I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherifn’d  by  her  childlike  duty.  ShakefpeUre. 

Chi'l  1  ad.  n.f.  [from  ]  A  thoufand  ;  a  collection  or 

lum  containing  a  thoufand. 

We  make  cycles  and  periods  of  years  ;  as  decads,  centuries, 
Chiliads ,  he.  for  the  ufe  of  compulation  in  hiftory.  Holder. 

Chilia'edron.  n.f.  [from  xtXlc/-]  A  figure  of  a  thoufand 
Tides. 

In  a  man,  who  fpeaks  of  a  chiliaedron,  or  a  body  of  a 
thoufand  Tides,  the  idea  of  the  figure  may  be  very  confufed; 
though  that  of  the  number  be  very  diftindt.  Locke. 

ChIlifa'ctve.  adj.  [from  chile.]  That  which  makes  chile. 
Whether  this  be  not  effected  by  fome  way  of  corrofion; 
rather  than  any  proper  digeftion,  ckilifaftive  mutation,  or 
alimental  converfion.  brown’ s  Vulgar  Errors,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

Chilifa'ctory.  adj.  [from  chile.]  That  which  has  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  making  chile. 

We  fhould  rather  rely  upon  a  chilifaftory  menftruum,  or 
digeftive  preparation  drawn  from  fpecies  or  individuals,  whole 
ftomachs  peculiarly  diffolve  lapideous  bodies.  Brown’s  Vul.  Er. 

Chilifica'tion.  n.f  [from  chile]  The  a<ft  of  making  chile. 
Nor  will  we  affirm  that  iron  is  indigefted  in  the  ftomach 
of  the  Oftriche ;  but  we  fufpeCl  this  efteeft  to  proceed  not 
from  any  liquid  redu&ion,  or  tendence  to  chylification ,  by  the 
power  of  natural  heat.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errors,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

CHILL,  adj.  [cele,  Sax.] 

1.  Cold ;  that  which  is  cold  to  the  touch. 

And  all  my  plants  I  fave  from  nightly  ill. 

Of  noifom  winds,  and  blafting'  vapours  chill.  Milton. 

2.  Cold  ;  having  the  fenfation  of  cold  ;  fhivering  with  cold. 

My  heart,  and  my  chill  veins,  now  freezing  with  defpair. 

Rowe’s  Royal  Convert. 

3.  Deprefied ;  dejeded ;  difeouraged. 

Chill,  n.f.  [from  the  adjeCfive.]  Chilnefs  ;  cold. 

I  very  well  know  one  to  have  a  fort  of  chill  about  his  prae- 
cofdia  and  head.  Derham's  Phyfico-Theology. 

To  Chill,  v.  a.  [froni  the  adjeCfive.] 

1.  To  make  cold. 

Age  has  not  yet 

§0  flirunk  my  finews,  or  fo  chill’d  my  veins. 

But  confcious  virtue  in  my  breaft  remains.  Dryd.  Aurengzeb: 

Heat  burns  his  rife,  froft  chills  his  fetting  beams, 

And  vex  the  world  with  oppofite  extremes;  Creech’s  Manil. 

Each  changing  feafon  does  its  poifon  bring  ; 

Rheums  chill  the  winter,  agues  blaft  the  fpring.  Prior. 

Now  no  more  the  drum 
Provokes  to  arms  ;  or  trumpet’s  clangor  fhrill 
Affrights  the  wives,  or  chills  the  virgin’s  blood.  Philips. 

2.  Todeprefs;  to  deject ;  to  difeourage. 

Every  thought  on  God  chills  the  gaiety  of  his  fpirits,  and 
awakens  terrors,  which  he  cannot  bear.  Rogers’s  Sermons* 

3.  To  blaft  with  cold. 

The  fruits  periffi  on  the  ground. 

Or  Toon  decay;  by  fnows  immod’rate  chill’d. 

By  wind.3  are  blafted,  or  by  lightning  kill’d.  Biackm.  Creat . 

Chi'lliness.  n.f.  [from  chilly.]  A  fenfation  of  fhiverino;  cold. 

If  the  patient  furvives  three  days,  the  acutenefs  of  the  pain 
abates,  and  a  chillinefs  or  fhivering  affedis  the  body.  Arbuthnot. 

Chi'll y.  adj.  [from  chill.]  Somewhat  cold. 

A  chilly  fweat  bedews 

My  fhudd’ring  limbs.  Philips. 

Chi'lness.  n.f.  [from  chill.]  Coldnefs  ;  want  of  warmth. 

If  you  come  out  of  the  fun  fuddenly  into  a  fhade,  there 
followeth  a  chilnefs  or  fhivering  in  all  the  body.  Bac.  Nat.  Hijh 

This,  while  he  thinks,  he  lifts  aloft  his  dart, 

A  gen’rous  chilnefs  feizes  ev’ry  part; 

The  veins  pour  back  the  blood,  and  fortify  the  heart.  Dryd. 

Chimb,  n.f.  [kime,  Dut.]  The  end  of  a  barrel  or  tub. 

CHIME,  n.f.  [The  original  of  this  word  is  doubtful.  Junius 
and  Minjhew  fuppofe  it  corrupted  from  cimbal ;  Skinner  from 
gamme,  or  gamut ;  Henjhaw  from  chiamare,  to  call,  becaufe 
the  chime  calls  to  church.  Perhaps  it  is  osly  foftened  from 
chirme,  or  churme,  an  old  word  for  the  found  of  many  voices, 
or  inftruments  making  a  noife  together.] 

1.  The  confonant  or  harmonick  found  of  many  correfpondent 
inftruments. 

Hang  our  fhaggy  thighs  with  bells ; 

That,  as  We  do/irike  a  tune. 

In  our  dance,  fhall  make  a  chime.  Ben  Johnfon’s  Fairy  Pr. 

The  found 

Of  inftruments,  that  made  melodious  chime. 

Was  heard,  of  harp  and  organ.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lcjl,  b.  xi. 

Love  virtue.  The  alone  is  free ; 

She  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  fphery  chime. 


Milton. 
2.  The 
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1.  The  correfpondencc  of  found. 

I.ove  firft  invented  verfe,  and  form'd  the  rliime, 

1  he  motion  mealur’d,  harmoniz’d  the  chime.  Dryderi s  Fob. 

3.  1  he  found  of  bells,  not  rung  by  ropes,  but  {truck  with 
hammers.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  always  u fed  in  the  plural,  chimes. 

We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.  Shake/p.  Henry  1 V. 

4.  The  correfpondence  of  proportion  or  relation. 

I  fie  conceptions  of  things  are  placed  in  their  feveral  de¬ 
grees  of  fimilitude ;  as  in  feveral  proportions,  one  to  another ; 
in  which  harmonious  chimes ,  the  voice  of  rcafon  is  often 
drowned.  Grew's  Cofmol.  b.  ii.  c.  6.  /  51. 

To  Chimf.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.J 

1.  To  found  in  harmony  or  confonance. 

To  make  the  rough  recital  aptly  chime. 

Or  bring  the  fum  of  Gallia’s  lols’to  rhime, 

’  1  is  mighty  hard.  Prior. 

2.  1  o  correfpond  in  relation  or  proportion. 

bather  and  Ion,  hufband  and  wife,  and  fuch  other  corre¬ 
lative  terms,  do  belong  one  to  another;  and,  through 
cuftom,  do  readily  chime ,  and  anfwer  one  another,  in  people’s 
memories.  Locke. 

3.  To  agree;  to  fall  in  with. 

He  not  only  fat  quietly  and  heard  his  father  railed  at,  but 
often  chimed  in  with  the  difcourfe.  Arbuth.  Hijt.  ofj.  Bull. 

4.  To  fuit  with  ;  to  agree. 

Any  feff,  whofe  reafonings,  interpretation,  and  language, 
I  have  been  ufed  to,  will,  of  courfe,  make  all  chime  that 
way  ;  and  ma  e  another,  and  perhaps  the  genuine  meaning  of 
the  author,  feem  harm,  ftrange  and  uncouth  to  me.  Locke . 

5.  To  jingle ;  to  clatter. 

But  with  the  meaner  tribe  I’m  forc’d  to  chime , 

And,  wanting  flrength  to  rife,  defeend  to  rhime.  Smith. 
To  Chime,  v.  a.  To  move,  or  llrikc,  or  found  harmonically, 
or  with  juft  confonancy. 

With  lifted  arms  they  order  ev’ry  blow. 

And  chime  their  founding  hammers  in  a  row  : 

With  labour’d  anvils  /Etna  groans  below.  Dryd.  Georg. 

2.  To  ftrike  a  bell  with  a  hammer. 

CMIME'RA,  n  f.  [ Chimecra ,  Lat.]  A  vain  and  wild  fancy, 
as  remote  from  reality  as  the  exiftence  of  the  poetical  chimera, 
a  monfter  feigned  to  have  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  belly  of  a 
goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon. 

In  Ihort,  the  force  of  dreams  is  of  a  piece. 

Chimeras  all ;  and  more  abfurd,  or  lefs.  Dryden’s  Fables. 
No  body  joins  the  voice  of  a  Iheep  with  the  fliape  of  a 
horfe,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  fubftances,  unlefs 
he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras ,  and  his  difcourfe 
with  unintelligible  words.  Locke. 

Chime'rical.  adj.  [from  chimera.]  Imaginary;  fanciful; 
wildly,  vainly,  or  fantaftically  conceived  ;  fantaftick. 

Notwithftanding  the  finenefs  of  this  allegory  may  attone 
for  it  in  fome  meafure,  I  cannot  think  that  perfons  of  fuch  a 
chimerical  exiftence  are  proper  aeftors  in  an  epic  poem.  SpeClat. 
Chime'rically.  adv.  [from  chimerical.]  Vainly;  wildly : 
fantaftically. 

ChFminage.  n.  f  [from  chimin,  an  old  Jaw  word  for  a  road.] 
A  toll  for  paflage  through  a  foreft.  Cowel. 

CHFMNEY.  n.  J.  [cheminee,  French.] 

1.  The  paflage  through  which  the  fmoke  afeends  from  the  fire 
in  the  houfe. 

Chimnies,  with  fcorn,  rejecting  fmoke.  Swift. 

2.  The  turret  railed  above  the  roof  of  the  houfe,  for  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  fmoke. 

The  night  has  been  unruly  :  where  we  lay. 

Our  chinmies  were  blown  down.  S  ha  kef.  Alacbetb. 

3.  The  fireplace. 

The  chimney 

Is  fouth  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimneypiece, 

ChafteDian  bathing.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

The  fire  which  the  Chaldeans  worlhipped  for  a  god,  is 
crept  into  every  man’s  chimney.  Raleigh’s  Hiji.  b.  i.  c.  68. 

Low  offices,  which  fome  neighbours  hardly  think  it  worth 
ftirring  from  their  chimney  fides  to  obtain.  Swift  on  Sac.  Fef. 
Chimney-corner,  n.  J.  [from  chimney  and  corner. ]  The 
firefide  ;  the  feat  on  each  end  of  the  firegrate  ;  ufually  noted 
in  proverbial  language  for  being  the  place  of  idlers. 

*  Yet  fome  old  men 

Tell  ftories  of  you  in  their  chimney-corner.  Denh.  Sophy. 
Chi'mne  ypiece.  n.  f  [from  chimney  and  piece.]  The  orna¬ 
mental  piece  of  wood,  or  ftone,  that  is  fet  round  the  fireplace. 

Polifti  and  brighten  the  marble  hearths  and  chimneypieces 
with  a  clout  dipt  in  greafe ;  nothing  maketh  them  fliine  fo 
well.  Swift's  Directions  to  the  HouJ'emaid. 

Chimneysweeper,  n  f  [from  chimney  and  fweeper. ] 

J.  One  whofe  trade  it  is  to  clean  foul  chimnies  of  foot. 

To  look  like  her,  are  chimneyfweepers  black  : 

And  fince  her  time  are  colliers  counted  bright.  Shakefp. 

J  he  little  chimneyjivccper  (hulks  along, 

And  marks  with  footy  ftains  the  hcedleis  throng.  Gays  Triv. 
Even  lying  Ned  the  chimneyfweepcr  of  Savoy,  and  Tom 
the  Portugal  duftman,  put  in  their  claims.  Arh.  Hiji.  ofj  Bull. 
2.  It  is  ufed  proverbially  for  one  of  a  mean  and  vile  occupation. 
Vol.  I. 


CHI  f 

Golden  lads  and  girls,  all  mud, 

As  chimne\ fwiepers ,  come  to  duft.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

CHIN,  n  J.  [cinne,  Sax.  kinn,  Germ.]  The  part  of  the  face 
beneath  the  under  lip. 

But  all  the  words  I  could  get  of  her,  was  wrying  her  waift, 
and  thrufting  out  her  chin.  '  °  Sidney. 

With  his  amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  briftled  lips  before  him.  Shakefp.  Coriolanur. 

He  rais’d  his  hardy  head,  which  funk  again, 

And,  finking  on  his  bofom,  knock’d  his  chin.  Dryd.  Fables. 

Chi'na.  «. y.  [from  China ,  the  country  where  it  is  made.] 

China  ware;  porcelain;  a  fpecies  ot  veffcls  made  in  Lhina, 
dimly  tran/parent,  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  earth  and 
glafs.  They  are  made  by  mingling  two  kinds  of  eas.h,  of 
which  one  eafily  vitrifies;  the  other  refills  a  very  ftrong  heat : 
when  the  verifiable  earth  is  melted  into  glafs,  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  burnt. 

Spleen,  vapours,  or  fmall  pox,  above  them  all, 

And  miftrefs  of  h  rfelf,  tho’  china  fall.  Pope's  Epif  ii. 
After  fupper,  carry  your  plate  and  china  together  in  the  fame 
bafket.  Swift's  Directions  to  the  Butler. 

Chi  na-Oranse.  n.  f  [from  (  hina  and  orange.]  The  fweet 
orange  ;  fuppofed  originally  of  China. 

Not  many  years  has  the  China-orange  been  propagated  in 
Portugal  and  Spa;n.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hufbandry. 

Chi  na-Root.  n.  f  [from  China  and  root.]  A  medicinal  root, 
brought  originally  fro.m  China; 

ChPncough.  n.f.  [perhaps  more  properly  kincough ;  from* 
kincken ,  to  pant,  Cut.  and  cough.]  A  violent  and  eonvulfive 
cough,  to  which  children  are  fubjedd. 

I  have  obferved  a  chincough,  complicated  with  an  inter¬ 
mitting  fever.  J  la  er  on  the  Humours. 

CHINE  n.f  [ef chine  y  ¥r.  fhiena,  Ital.  fpina,  Lat.  cein.  Arm.] 

1.  1  he  part  of  the  back,  in  which  the  fpine  or  backbone  is  found. 

She  ftrake  him  fuch  a  blow  upon  his  chine ,  that  fine  opened 
all  his  body.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

He  prefents  her  with  the  tufky  head. 

And  chin-,  with  rifing  bridles  roughly  fpread.  Dryd.  Fables. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  back  of  an  animal. 

Cut  out  the  burly  boned  clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere  thou 
^eeP*  _  Shakejp.  Henry  IV.  p.  2. 

He  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs  for  this  feafon,  and  he  had  dealt 
about  his  chines  very  liberally  amongft  his  neighbours.  'pediut. 

To  Chine,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut  inco  chines. 

He  that  in  his  line  did  chine  the  long  rib’d  Apennine.  Dry. 

CHINK,  n.f.  [cinan,  to  gape.  Sax.]  A  fmall  aperture  long- 
wile  ;  an  opening  or  gap  between  the  parts  of  any  thino-. 
Pyramus  and  Thifby  did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 

Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night's  Dream. 
Plagues  alfo  have  been  raifed  by  anointing  the  chinks  'of 


doors,  and  the  like 


Bacons  Nat.  Hid.  N°.  9:6. 


Though  birds  have  no  epiglottis,  yet  they  fo  contradt  the 
chink  of  their  larinx,  as  to  prevent  the  admiffion  of  wet  or 
dry  indigefted.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

In  vain  (he  fearch’d.  each  cranny  of  the  houfe, 

Each  gaping  chink,  impervious  to  a  moufe.  Swift. 

;  Other  inventions,  falfe  and  abfurd,  that  are  like  fo  many 
chinks  and  holes  to  difeever  the  rottennefs  of  the  whole  fa- 

k”ck‘  South. 

To  Chink,  v.  a.  [derived  by  Skinner  from  the  found.]  T9 
fhake  fo  as  to  make  a  found. 

He  chinks  his  purfe,  and  takes  his  feat  of  ftate  : 

With  ready  quills  the  dedicators  wait.  Pope's  Dnnciad,  l.  H 

To  Chink,  v.  n.  To  found  by  ftriking  each  other. 

Lord  Strutt’s  money  ftiines  as  bright,  and  chinks  as  well,  as 
Tquire  South’s.  Arbutbnofs  Hiji.  f  J.  Bull. 

When  not  a  guinea  chink'd  on  Martin’s  boards, 

And  Atwill’s  felf  was  drain’d  of  all  his  hoards  Swift. 

Chi'nky.  adj.  [from  chink.]  Full  of  holes;  gaping;  opening 
into  narrow  clefts.  ° 

But  plaifter  thou  the  chinky  hives  with  clay.  Dryd.  Virg.  Geo. 

Grimalkin,  to  domeftick  vermin  fworn 
An  everlafting  foe-,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o’er  a  chinky  gap. 

Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtleis  mice 

Sure  ruin.  Philips's  Piems; 

Chints.  n.f.  Cloath  of  cotton  made  in  India,  and  printed 
with  colours. 

^  Let  a  charming  chints,  and  Bruflels  lace. 

Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  (hade  my  lifelefs  face.  Pope's  Ep. 

Chi'oppini  .  n.f.  [from  chapin.  Span.]  A  high  fhoe,  formerlv 
worn  by  ladies.  J 

Your  ladyfhip  is  nearer  heaven  than  when  I  faW  you  Iaft 
by  the  altitude  of  a  chioppir.e.  Shakejp.  Hamlet. 

The  woman  was  a  giantefs,  and  yet  walked  always  in 
chioppines.  ,  Cowley. 

CHIP,  Cheap,  Chipping,  in  the  names  of  places,  imply  a 
market;  from  the  Sax.  C)ppan  ceapan,  to  buy.  Gib  Jon's  (  am. 

To  Chip.  v.  a.  [probably  corrupted  from  chop.]  To  cut  into 
(mail  pieces ;  to  diminilh,  by  cutting  away  a  little  at  a 
time. 

To  return  to  our  ftatue  in  the  block  of  marble,  we  fee  it 
4  M  fometimes 
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fometimes  only  begun  to  be  chipped ;  fometimes  rough  hewn, 
and  juft  fketched  into  an  human  figure.  Addif  SpeRat. 

The  critick  ftrikes  out  all  that  is  not  juft; 

And  ’tis  ev’n  fo  the  butler  chips  his  cruft.  King’s  Cookery. 

Induftry 

Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hew  the  flonc.  Thorn/ 

Chip,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  fmall  piece  taken  oft'  by  a  cutting  inftrument. 

Cucumbers  do  extremely  aft'eef  moifture,  and  over-drink 
themfelves,  which  chaff-  or  chips  forbideth.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hiji. 

That  chip  made  the  iron  fwim,  not  by  any  natural  power. 

Taylor’s  Worthy  Communicant. 

The  ftraw  was  laid  below  ; 

Of  chips  and  ferewood  was  the  fecond  row.  Dr  yd.  Fables. 

2.  A  fmall  piece,  however  made. 

The  manganefe  lies  in  the  vein  in  lumps  wrecked,  in  an  ir¬ 
regular  manner,  among  clay,  coarfe  fpar,  and  chips  of  ftone. 

Woodivard  on  FoJ/tls. 

Chopping,  n.  f  [from  to  chip.]  A  fragment  cut  off. 

They  dung  their  land  with  the  chippings  of  a  fort  of  foft 
ftone.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

The  chippings  and  filings  of  thefe  jewels,  could  they  be  pre- 
ferved,  are  of  more  value  than  the  whole  mafs  of  ordinary 
authors.  Felton  on  the  Cla/Jicks. 

Chir a'grical.  adj.  [ chiragra ,  Lat.]  Having  the  gout  in 
the  hand  ;  fubjeft  to  the  gout  in  the  hand. 

Chiragrical  perfons  do  fuffer  in  the  finger  as  well  as  in  the  reft, 

•  and  fometimes  firft  of  all.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errors ,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

ChiroGrapher.  n.f.  [  %£ip,  the  hand,  yfapa-,  to  write.] 
He  that  exercifes  or  profeffes  the  aft  or  bufinefs  of  writing. 

Thus  paffeth  it  from  this  office  to  the  chirographer’ s,  to  be 
engroffed.  Bacon  s  Office  of  Alienation. 

ChirgGraphist.  n.f.  [See  Chirographer.]  This  word 
is  ufed  in  the  following  paffage,  I  think  improperly,  for  one 
that  tells  fortunes,  by  examining  the  hand  :  the  true  word  is 
chirofophi/l ,  or  chiromancer. 

Let  the  phifiognomifts  examine  his  features  ;  let  the  chiro- 
graphifls  behold  his  palm ;  but,  above  all,  let  us  confult  lor 
the  calculation  of  his  nativity.  Arbuth.  and  Pope’s  Mart.  Scrib. 

Chirograph y.  n.f.  [See  Chirographer.]  The  art  of 


writing. 
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Chiro'mancer.  n  f.  [See  Chiromancy.]  One  that  fore¬ 
tells  future  events  by  infpefting  the  hand. 

The  middle  fort,  who  have  not  much  to  fpare, 

To  chiromancers’  cheaper  art  repair. 

Who  clap  the  pretty  palm,  to  make  the  lines  more  fair. 

Dryden’s  Juvenal ,  fat.  vi. 

Chiromancy,  n.f.  [%d?,  the  hand,  and  a  prophet.] 

The  art  of  foretelling  the  events  of  life,  by  infpefting  the 
hand. 

There  is  not  much  confiderable  in  that  doftrine  of  chiro¬ 
mancy  that  fpots  in  the  top  of  the  nails,  do  fignify  things 
paft  ;  in  the  middle,  things  prefent ;  and  at  the  bottom,  events 
to  come.  Brown’ s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  22. 

To  CHIRP,  v.  n.  [perhaps  contrafted  from  cheer  up.  The 
Dutch  have  circkcn.]  To  make  a  cheerful  noife ;  as  birds, 
when  they  call  without  Tinging. 

She  chirping  ran,  he  peeping  flew  away, 

’ T  ill  hard  by  them  both  he  and  flie  did  ftay.  Sidney. 

Came  he  right  now  to  fing  a  raven’s  note  ; 

And  thinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren 

Can  chafe  away  the  firft  conceived  found.  Shah.  Hen.  VI. 

No  chirping  lark  the  welkin  fheen  invokes.  Gay’s  Pafl. 

The  careful  hen 

Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around.  Thomfon’s  Spring. 

fo  Chirp,  v.  a.  [  'I'his  feems  apparently  corrupted  from 
cheer  up.]  'fo  make  cheerful. 

Let  no  fober  bigot  here  think  it  a  fin, 

To  pufh  on  the  chirping  and  moderate  bottle.  John/.  Tav.  Ac. 

Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks  ; 

He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  he  cracks  his  jokes.  Pope. 

Chirp,  [from  the  verb.]  The  voice  of  birds  or  infefts. 

Winds  over  us  whifper’d,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 

And  chirp  went  the  grafhopper  under  our  feet.  SpeRat. 

Chi'rper.  n.f.  [from  chirp.]  One  that  chirps ;  one  that  is 
chearful. 

To  Chirre.  v.n.  [ceojuan.  Sax.]  See  Churme. 

To  coo  as  a  pigeon.  Junius. 

CHIRU'RGEON.  n.f.  [xdcovgy&,  from  x*'?,  the  hand,  and 
teyov,  work.]  One  that  cures  ailments,  not  by  internal  me¬ 
dicines,  but  outward  applications.  It  is  now  generally  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  by  many  written,  furgeon. 

When  a  man’s  wounds  ceafe  to  fmart,  only  becaufe  he  has 
loft  his  feeling,  they  are  neverthelefs  mortal,  for  his  not  feeing 
his  need  of  a  chirurgeon.  South’s  Sermons. 

Chiru'rgery.  n.f.  [from  chirurgeon.]  The  art  of  curing  by 
external  applications. 

Gynecia  having  /kill  in  chirurgery,  an  art  in  thofe  days 
much  efteemed.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

Nature  could  do  nothing  in  her  cafe  without  the  help  of 
chirurgery ,  in  drying  up  the  luxurious  flclh,  and  making  way 
to  pull  out  the  rotten  bones.  Wifeman. 
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Chiru'rgical  )  ,  Sec  Chirurgeon’. 

Chiru'rgick.  )  J 

1.  Having  qualities  ufeful  in  outward  applications  to  hurts. 

As  to  the  chirurgical  or  phyfical  virtues  of  wax,  it  is 
reckoned  a  mean  between  hot  and  cold.  Mortim.  Husbandry. 

2.  Relating  to  the  manual  part  of  healing. 

3.  Manual  in  general,  conlifting  in  operations  of  the  hand. 
This  fenfc,  though  the  firft,  according  to  etymology,  is  now 
fcarce  found. 

The  chirurgical  or  manual,  doth  refer  to  the  making  in- 
ftruments,  and  exercifing  particular  experiments.  Wilkins . 

CHFSEL.  n.f  [ cijeau,  Fr.  of fcijjum,  Lat.J  An  inftrument 
with  which  wood  or  ftone  is  pared  away. 

What  fine  chifel 

Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?  Let  no  man  mock  me, 

For  J  will  kifs  her.  t  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

There  is  fuch  a  feeming  foftnefs  in  the  limbs,  as  if  not  a 
chifel  had  hewed  them  out  of  ftone,  but  a  pencil  had  drawn 
and  ftroaked  them  in  oil.  Wotton’s  Architecture. 

Imperfeft  fhapes  :  in  marble  fuch  are  feen, 

When  the  rude  chifel  does  the  man  begin.  Dryden. 

To  Chi'sel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut  with  a  chifel. 

CHIT.  n.f.  [according to  Dr.  Hickes,  from  kind.  Germ,  child; 
perhaps  from  chico ,  little.  Span.] 

1.  A  child ;  a  baby.  Generally  ufed  of  young  perfons  in  con¬ 
tempt. 

Thefe  will  appear  fuch  chits  in  ftory, 

’Twill  turn  all  politicks  to  jeft.  Anonymous. 

2.  The  fhoot  of  corn  from  the  end  of  the  grain.  A  cant  term 
with  maltfters. 

Barley,  couched  four  days,  will  begin  to  Ihew  the  chit  or 
fprit  at  the  root-end.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry 

3.  A  freckle,  [from  chick-peafe.J  In  this  fenfe  it  is  feldom  ufed. 

To  Chit.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  Tofprout;  to  fhoot  at  the 

end  of  the  grain. 

I  have  known  barley  chit  in  feven  hours  after  it  had  been 
thrown  forth.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

Chi'tchat.  n.f.  [corrupted  by  reduplication  from  chat.] 
Prattle ;  idle  prate  ;  idle  talk.  A  word  only  ufed  in  ludicrous 
converfation. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  female  fociety,  who  call  ourfelves  the 
chitchat  club.  SpeSiat.  N°.  560. 

Chitterlings,  n.f  without  fingular.  [from  fchyterlingh , 
Dut.  Minfhcw,  from  kuttcln ,  Germ.  Skinner.]  The  guts; 
the  bowels.  Skinner. 

Chi'tty.  adj.  [from  chit.]  Childifh;  like  a  baby. 

Chivalrous,  adj.  [from  chivalry.]  Relating  to  chivalry, 
or  errant  knighthood  ;  knightly  j  warlike ;  adventurous ; 
daring.  A  word  now  out  of  ufe. 

And  noble  minds  of  yore  allied  were* 

In  brave  purfuit  of  chivalrous  emprife.  Fairy  Thteen,  l.  i. 

CHIVALRY,  n.f  [cbevalerie,  Fr.  knighthood,  from  cheval,  a 
horfe  ;  as  cques  in  Latin.] 

1.  Knighthood;  a  military  dignity. 

There  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement,  fome  degrees 
and  orders  of  chivalry ;  which,  neverthelefs,  are  conferred 
promifeuoufly  upon  foldiers  and  no  foldiers.  Bacon’s  Effiay,  30. 

2.  The  qualifications  of  a  knight ;  as  valour  ;  dexterity  in  arms. 

Thou  haft  flain 

The  flow’r  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

I  may  fpeak  it  to  my  fhame, 

I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV.  part  i. 

3.  The  general  fyftem  of  knighthood. 

Solemnly  he  fwore, 

That  by  the  faith  which  knights  to  knighthood  bore. 

And  whate’eF  elfe  to  chivalry  belongs. 

He  would  not  ceafe  ’till  he  reveng’d  their  wrongs.  Dryd.  Fab. 

4.  An  adventure ;  an  exploit. 

They  four  doing  afts  more  dangerous,  though  lefs  famous, 
becaufe  they  were  but  private  chivalries.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

5.  The  body  or  order  of  knights. 

And  by  his  light 

Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
T o  do  brave  afts.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  part  ii. 

6.  In  law. 

Servitium  militare ,  of  the  French,  chevalier *;  a  tenure  of 
land  by  knights  fervice,,  There  is  no  land  but  is  holden  me¬ 
diately  or  immediately  of  the  crown,  by  fome  fervice  or 
other ;  and  therefore  are  all  our  freeholds,  that  are  to  us  and 
our  heirs,  called  feuda ,  fees,  as  proceeding  from  the  benefit  of 
the  king  As  the  king  gave  to  the  nobles  large  poffeffions  for 
this  or  that  rent  and  fervice,  fo  they  parcelled  out  their  lands, 
fo  received  for  rents  and  fervices  as  they  thought  good  :  and 
thofe  fervices  are  by  Littleton  divided  into  chivalry  and  focage. 
The  one  is  martial  and  military ;  the  other,  clownifh  and 
ruftick.  Chivalry ,  therefore,  is  a  tenure  of  fervice,  whereby 
the  tenant  is  bound  to  perform  fome  noble  or  military  office 
unto  his  lord,  and  is  of  two  forts ;  either  regal,  that  is,  fuch 
as  may  hold  only  of  the  king ;  or  fuch  as  may  alfo  hold  of  a 
common  perfon  as  well  as  of  the  king.  That  which  may 
hold  only  of  the  king  is  properly  called  fergeantry,  and  is  again 
divided  into  grand  or  petit,  i.  e.  great  or  fmall.  Chivalry  that. 

may 
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may  hold  of  a  common  perfon,  as  well  as  of  the  king,  is 
called  feutagium.  _  Covoel. 

J.  It  ought  properly  to  be  written  chevalry.  It  is  a  word  not 
much  ufed,  but  in  old  poems  or  romances. 

ChiVes.  n.  f  [rive,  Pr.  Skinner.] 

1.  The  threads  or  filaments  rifing  in  flowers,  with  feeds  at  the 
end. 

The  mafculine  or  prolifick  feed  contained  in  the  chivis,  or 
aptces  of  the  ftamina  R  M  lhe  Crm,im 

2.  Aipeciesof  (mall  onion.  Skinner. 

Chloro'sis.  n.f.  [from  green.]  The  green-ficknefs. 

To  Choak.  See  Choke. 

CHO'COLATE.  n.f.  [ chocolate ,  Span.] 

1.  The  nut  of  the  cacao-tree. 

1  he  tree  hath  a  rofe  flower,  of  a  great  number  of  petals, 
from  whole  empalement  arifes  the  pointal,  being  a  tube  cut 
into  many  parts,  which  becomes  a  fruit  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
a  cucumber,  and  deeply  furrowed,  in  which  are  contained 
feveral  feeds,  collected  into  an  oblong  heap,  and  flit  down, 
fomewhat  like  almonds.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  is 
found  in  great  plenty  in  feveral  places  between  the  Tropicks, 
and  grows  wild.  See  Cocoa.  Miller. 

2.  The  cake  or  mafs,  made  by  grinding  the  kernel  of  the  cacao- 
nut  with  other  fubflances,  to  be  diflblved  in  hot  water. 

T  he  Spaniards  were  the  firft  w7ho  brought  chocolate  into 
ufe  in  Europe,  to  promote  the  confumption  of  their  cacao- 
nuts,  achiot,  and  other  drugs,  which  their  Weft  Indies  fur- 
nifh,  and  which  enter  the  compofttion  of  chocolate.  Chambers. 

3.  The  liquor,  made  by  a  folution  of  chocolate  in  hot  water. 

Choco  ate  is  certainly  much  the  beft  of  thefe  three  exotick 
liquors :  its  oil  feems  to  be  both  rich,  alimentary,  and  ano- 

dyne-  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  fhall  glow. 

And  tremble  at  the  fea  that  froths  below  !  Pope. 

Cho'colate-house.  n.f  [chocolate  and  houfe.]  A  ho  ufe  where 
company  is  entertained  with  chocolate. 

Ever  fince  that  time,  Lifander  has  been  twice  a  day  at  the 
chocolate-houfe.  Tatler ,  N°.  54. 

Chode.  [the  old  preterite,  from  chide  ]  See  Chide. 

And  Jacob  was  wroth,  and  chode  with  Laban.  Gen.xxx i. 

Choice,  n.f  [choix,  French.] 

1.  The  acl  of  choofing;  determination  between  different  things 
propofed;  election. 

If  you  oblige  me  fuddenly  to  chufe, 

The  choice  is  made  ;  for  I  muft  both  refufe.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 

Soft  elocution  doth  thy  ftyle  renown, 

Gentle  or  fharp,  according  to  thy  choice , 

To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lafh  at  vice.  Dryd.  Perf.  fat.  v. 

2.  The  power  of  choofing  ;  election. 

Choice  there  is  not,  unlefs  the  thing  which  we  take  to  be  fo 
in  our  power,  that  we  might  have  refufed  it.  If  fire  confume 
the  liable,  it  choofeth  not  fo  to  do,  becaufe  the  nature  thereof 
is  fuch  that  it  can  do  no  other.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f<j. 

There’s  no  liberty  like  the  freedom  of  having  it  at  my  own 
choice,  whether  I  will  live  to  the  world,  or  to  myfelf.  L’Ejir. 

To  talk  of  compelling  a  man  to  be  good,  is  a  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  for  where  there  is  force,  there  can  be  no  choice.  Where¬ 
as  all  moral  goodnefs  confifteth  in  the  eledlive  adt  of  the  un- 
derftanding  will.  Grew’s  Cofmol.  b.  iii.  c.  2.  f.  23. 

Whether  he  will  remove  his  contemplation  from  one  idea 
to  another,  is  many  times  in  his  choice.  Locke. 

3.  Care  in  choofing ;  curiofity  of  diftindfion. 

Julius Caefar  did  write  a  colledlion  of  apophthegms  :  it  is  pity 
his  book  is  loft ;  for  I  imagine  they  were  colledled  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  choice.  Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

4.  The  thing  chofen ;  the  thing  taken  or  approved,  in  preference 
to  others. 

Your  choice  is  not  fo  rich  in  birth  as  beauty  : 

That  you  might  well  enjoy  her.  Shakefp.  I  Vinter’s  Tale. 

Take  to  thee,  from  among  the  cherubim, 

Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriors.  Milton  s  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

Now  Mars,  lhe  faid,  let  fame  exalt  her  voice ; 

Nor  let  thy  conquefts  only  be  her  choice.  Prior. 

5.  The  beft  part  of  any  thing,  that  is  more  properly  the  objedl 
of  choice. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other  books, 
the  pfalms  do  both  more  briefly  contain,  and  more  movingly 
alfo  exprefs.  Hooker,  b  v.  f.  37. 

Thou  art  a  mighty  prince :  in  the  choice  of  our  fepulchres 
bury  thy  dead.  Gen.  xxiii.  6. 

Their  riders,  the  flow’r  and  choice 
Of  many  provinces,  from  bound  to  bound.  Milt.  Par.  Reg. 

6.  Several  things  propofed  at  once,  as  objedts  of  judgment  and 
election. 

A  braver  choice  of  dauntlefs  fpirits. 

Did  never  float  upon  the  fwellirig  tide.  Shakefp.  K.  "John. 

7.  To  make  Choice  of.  To  choofe  ;  to  take  from  feveral  things 
propofed. 

Wifdom,  of  what  herfelf  approves,  makes  choice. 

Nor  is  led  captive  by  the  common  voice.  Denham. 

Choice,  adj.  [choiji,  French  ] 

i.  Seledt;  of  extraordinary  value. 

After  having  fet  before  the  king  the  choicefl  of  wines  and 
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fruits,  told  him  the  beft  part  of  his  entertainment  was  to 
come.  Guardian ,  N°.  167. 

I  hus  in  a  fea  of  folly  tofs’d. 

My  choicefl  hours  of  life  are  loft.  Swift. 

2.  Chary;  frugal;  careful.  Ufed  of  perfons. 

He  that  is  choice  of  his  time,  will  alfo  be  choice  of  his  com- 
pany,  and  choice  of  his  atfions.  Taylor’s  Holy  Living. 

Choiceless.  adj.  [from  choice.]  Without  the  power  of 
choofing;  without  right  of  choice;  not  free. 

Neither  the  weight  of  the  matter,  of  which  the  cylinder  is 
made,  nor  the  round  voluble  form  of  it,  are  any  more  im¬ 
putable  to  that  dead  choicelefs  creature,  than. the  firft  motion  of 
it  was  fuppofed  to  be ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  fit  re- 
femblance  to  fhew  the  reconcileablenefs  of  fate  with  choice. 

Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

Choicely,  adv.  [from  choice.'] 

1 .  Curioufly  ;  with  exadl  choice. 

A  band  of  men, 

Collected  choicely  from  each  county  fome.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV. 

2.  Valuably;  excellently. 

It  is  certain  it  is  choicely  good.  Walton's  Angler. 

Choiceness.  n.f.  [from  choice.]  Nicety;  particular  value. 
Carry  into  the  fhade  fuch  auriculas,  feedlings  or  plants,  as 

thCVr  chr°]cenefs  r^erved  in  pots.  Evelyn’s  Kalendar. 
CHOIR,  n.  f  [ chorus ,  Latin.] 

1.  An  aflembly  or  band  of  fingers. 

They  now  affift  the  choir 

Of  angels,  who  their  fongs  admire.  Waller. 

2.  The  fingers  in  divine  worfhip. 

The  choir , 

With  all  the  choiceft  mufick  of  the  kingdom, 

Together  fung  Te  Deum.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

3.  The  part  of  the  church  where  the  chorifters  or  fingers  are 
placed. 

The  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
To  a  prepar’d  place  in  the  choir ,  fell  off 
At  diftance  from  her.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

To  CHOKE,  v.  a.  [aceocan.  Sax.  from  ceoca,  the  cheek  or 
jnouth.  According  to  MinJheUi,  from  jH  i  from  whence,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  Spanifh,  ahogar.  ] 

1.  To  fuffocate;  to  kill  by  flopping  the  paflage  of  refpiration. 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 

1 11  choke  myfelf.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline • 

^  While  you  thunder’d,  clouds  of  duft  did  choke 
Contending  troops.  Waller. 

2.  To  flop  up ;  to  obftrudl ;  to  block  up  a  paflage. 

Men  troop’d  up  to  the  king’s  capacious  court, 

Whofe  portico’s  were  chok’d  with  the  refort.  Chapm.  Odyjfey. 
They  are  at  a  continual  expence  to  cleanfe  the  ports,  and 
keep  them  from  being  choked  up,  by  the  help  of  feveral  en- 

S*nes-  _  Addifon  on  Italy , 

While  prayers  and  tears  his  deftin’d  progrefs  flay. 

And  crowds  of  mourners  choke  their  fov’reign’s  way.  Tickell. 
3-  To  hinder  by  obftrudtion. 

As  two  fpent  fwimmers,  that  do  cling  together. 

And  choke  their  art.  Shakefp.  Macbeth . 

She  cannot  lofe  her  perfedl  pow’r  to  fee, 

Tho  mills  and  clouds  do  choke  her  window-light.  Davies. 

It  feemeth  the  fire  is  fo  choked ,  as  not  to  be  able  to  remove 
the  ftone.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hifl.  N®.  361. 

You  muft  make  the  mould  big  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
fruit,  when  it  is  grown  to  the  greateft;  for  elfe  you  will  choke 
the  fpreading  of  the  fruit.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hifl. 

The  fire,  which  chok’d  in  allies  lay, 

A  load  too  heavy  for  his  foul  to  move, 

Was  upward  blown  below,  and  brulh’d  away  by  love.  Dryd. 

4.  Tofupprefs. 

And  yet  we  ventur’d  ;  for  the  gain  propos’d 
Chok’d  the  refpedt  of  likely  peril  fear’d.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV, 
Confefs  thee  freely  of  thy  fin  : 

For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath. 

Cannot  remove  nor  choke  the  ftrong  conception 

That  I  do  groan  withal.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

5*  To  overpower ;  to  fupprefs. 

And  that  which  fell  among  thorns  are  they,  which,  when 
they  have  heard,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  with  cares,  and 
riches,  and  pleafures  of  this  life,  and  bring  no  fruit  to  per- 
fedlion.  Luke,  viii.  14. 

No  fruitful  crop  the  fickly  fields  return ; 

But  oats  and  darnel  choke  the  rifing  corn.  Dryden’s  Pajl. 
Choke,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  filamentous  or  capillary 
part  of  an  artichoke.  A  cant  word. 

Choke-pear.  n.f.  [from  choke  and  pear. ] 

1.  A  rough,  harlh,  unpalatable  pear. 

2.  Any  afperfion  or  farcafm,  by  which  another  is  put  to  filence. 

A  low  term. 

Pardon  me  for  going  fo  low  as  to  talk  of  giving  choke- 

pears.  Clarifla 

A  Cho'ker.  n.  f.  [from  choke.]  ^ 

1 .  One  that  chokes  or  fuffocates  another. 

2.  One  that  puts  another  to  filence. 

3.  Any  thing  that  cannot  be  anfwered. 


Cho'ky. 
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Choky,  adj.  [from  choke. ]  That  which  has  the  power  of 
fufFocation. 

Cholagocues.  n.f.  [  hike.]  Medicines  which  have 

the  power  of  purging  bile  or  choler. 

CHO'LER.  n.f.  [ cholera ,  Lat  from  x°^- J 

1.  The  bile. 

Marcilius  Ficimus  increafes  thefe  proportions,  adding  two 
more  of  pure  choler.  .  IVotton  on  Education. 

There  would  be  a  main  defect,  if  fuch  a  feeding  animal, 
and  fo  fubject  unto  difeafes  from  bilious  caufes,  fhould  want  a 
proper  conveyance  for  choler.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  The  humour,  which,  by  its  fuper-abundance,  is  fuppofed  to 
produce  irafcibility. 

It  engenders  choler ,  planteth  anger ; 

And  better  ’twere  that  both  of  us  did  faft. 

Since,  of  ourfelves,  ourfelves  are  cholerick, 

Than  feed  it  with  fuch  over-roafted  flelh.  Sh.  Tam.  of  Shrew. 

3.  Anger;  rage. 

Put  him  to  choler  {freight :  he  bath  been  ufed 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  word 
Off  contradiction.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

He,  methinks,  is  no  great  fcholar, 

Who  can  miftake  defire  for  choler.  Prior. 

Cho'lerick..  adj.  [ cholericus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Abounding  with  choler. 

Our  two  great  poets  being  fo  different  in  their  tempers,  the 
one  cholerick  and  fanguine,  the  other  phlegmatick  and  me- 
lancholick.  Dryden’s  Fables ,  Pref. 

2.  Angry  ;  irafcible  :  of  perfons. 

Bull,  in  the  main,  was  an  honeft  plain-dealing  fellow, 
cholerick ,  bold,  and  of  a  very  unconftant  temper.  Arb.  J.  Bull. 

3.  Angry ;  offenfive  :  of  words  or  aCfions. 

There  came  in  cholerick  hafte  towards  me  about  feven  or 
eight  knights.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Becanus  threatneth  all  that  read  him,  ufing  his  confident, 
or  rather  cholerick  fpeech.  Raleigh’s  Hift.  of  the  World. 

Cho'lerickness.  n.f.  [from  cholerick.]  Anger;  irafcibility ; 
peevifhnefs. 

To  CHOOSE  v.  a.  I  chofe,  I  have  chofen  or  chofe.  [ choifir , 
Fr.  ceoyan,  Sax.  kicfen ,  Germ.] 

j.  To  take  by  way  of  preference  of  feveral  things  offered  ;  not 
to  rcjcFt. 

Did  I  choofe  him  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Ifrael  to  be  my 
prieft.  1  Sam.  ii.  28. 

I  may  neither  choofe  whom  I  would,  nor  refufe  whom  I 
diflike.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

If  he  fhould  offer  to  choofe ,  and  choofe  the  right  cafket,  you 
fhould  refufe  to  perform  your  father’s  will,  if  you  fhould  re¬ 
fufe  to  accept  him.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

2.  To  take  ;  not  to  refufe. 

Let  us  choofe  to  us  judgment ;  let  us  know  among  ourfelves 
what  is  good.  Job,  xxxiv.  4. 

The  will  has  ftill  fo  much  freedom  left  as  to  enable  it  to 
choofe  any  add  in  its  kind  good  ;  as  alfo  to  refufe  any  abb  in  its 
kind  evil.  South’s  Sermons. 

3.  To  felebb;  to  pick  out  of  a  number. 

Choofe  you  a  man  for  you,  and  let  him  come  down  to  me. 

1  Sa.  xvii.  8. 

How  much  lefs  fhall  Ianfwer  him,  and  choofe  out  my  words 
to  reafon  with  him  ?  Job,  ix.  14. 

4.  To  elebb  for  eternal  happinefs ;  to  predelb  in  ate  to  life.  A 
term  of  theologians. 

To  CHoOsE.  v.  n.  To  have  the  power  of  choice  between  dif¬ 
ferent  things.  It  is  generally  joined  with  a  negative,  and 
fignifies  muff  neceffarily  be. 

Without  the  influence  of  the  Deity  fupporting  things,  their 
•  utter  annihilation  could  not  choofe  but  follow.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Knaves  abroad, 

Who  having  by  their  own  importunate  fuit, 

Convinced  or  fupplied  them,  they  cannot  choofe 
But  they  muft  blab.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

When  a  favourite  fhall  be  raifed  upon  the  foundation  of 
merit,  then  can  he  not  chofe  but  profper.  Bacon  s  Ach.  toVill. 

Threw  down  a  golden  apple  in  her  way ; 

For  all  her  hafte,  fire  could  not  choofe  but  ftay.  Drydcn. 
Thofe  who  are  perfuaded  that  they  fhall  continue  for  ever, 
tannot  choofe  but  afpire  after  a  happinefs  commenfurate  to  their 
duration.  Tillotfon. 

Cho'oser.  n.f.  [from  choofe.]  He  that  has  the  power  or  office 
of  choofing;  debtor. 

Come  all  into  this  nut,  quoth  fhe ; 

Come  clofely  in,  be  rul’d  by  me ; 

Each  one  may  here  a  choofer  be, 

For  room  you  need  not  wreftle.  Drayton  s  Nymphid. 
In  all  things  to  deal  with  other  men,  as  if  1  might  be  my 
own  choofer.  Hammond's  Praft.  Catecbifrn. 

This  generality  is  not  fufficient  to  make  a  good  choofer , 
without  a  more  particular  contraction  of  his  judgment.  IVott . 

To  CHOP  lv.  a  [ happen ,  Dut.  couper ,  French.] 

I.  To  cut  with  a  quick  blow. 

What  fhall  we  do,  if  we  perceive 
Lord  Haftings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 
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• - Chop  off  his  head,  man.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

Within  thefe  three  days  bis  head  is  to  be  chopt  oft.  Shakefp . 

And  where  the  cleaver  clops  the  heifer’s  ipoil, 

Thy  breathing  noftril  hold.  Cay’s  Trivia. 

To  devour  eagerly,  with  up. 

You  are  for  making  a  h.ifty  meal,  and  for  chopping  up  your 
entertainment,  like  an  hungry  clown.  Drycl.  Span.  Fryar. 

Upon  the  opening  of  his  mouth  he  drops  his  breakiaft, 
which  the  fox  prefently  chopp'd  up.  L’ Eflrange’ s  Fables. 

3.  To  mince;  to  cut  into  fmall  pieces. 

They  break  their  bones,  and  chop  them  in  pieces,  as  for 
the  pot.  Mic.  iii.  3* 

Some  grannaries  are  made  with  clay,  mixed  with  hair, 
chopped  ftraw,  mulch,  and  fuch  like.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

By  dividing  of  them  into  chapters  and  verfes,  they  are  fo 
chopped  and  minced,  and  fland  fo  broken  and  divided,  that 
the  common  people  take  the  verfes  ufually  for  different 
aphorifms.  Locke's  Preface  to  St.  Paul’s  Epijlles. 

4.  To  break  into  chinks. 

I  remember  the  cow’s  dugs,  that  her  pretty  chopt  hands  had 
milked.  Shakef  As  you  like  it. 

To  Chop.  v.  n. 

1.  To  do  any  thing  with  a  quick  and  unexpected  motion,  like 
that  of  a  blow:  as  we  fay,  the  wind  chops  about,  that  Is 
changes  fuddenly. 

If  the  body  repercuffing  be  near,  and  yet  not  fo  near  as  to 
make  a  concurrent  echoe,  it  choppeth  with  you  upon  the 
fudden.  Bacon’s  Nat.  HiJl.  N°.  248. 

Out  of  greedinefs  to  get  both,  he  chops  at  the  lhadow,  and 
lofes  the  fubftance.  L’ Ef  range.  Fab.  6. 

2  To  light  or  happen  upon  a  thing  fuddenly,  with  upon. 

To  Chop.  v.  a.  [ceapan,  Sax.  koopen ,  Dut.  to  buy.] 

I.  To  purchafe  generally  by  way  of  truck;  to  give  one  thing 
for  another. 

The  chopping  of  bargains,  when  a  man  buys,  not  to  hold, 
but  to  fell  again  grindeth  upon  the  feller  and  the  buyer.  Bacon. 

7.  To  put  one  thing  in  tire  place  of  another. 

Sets  up  communities  and  fenfes, 

To  chop  and  change  intelligencies.  Hudib.  p.  iii.  cant.  3. 

Affirm  the  Trigons  chopp’d  and  chang’d, 

The  watry  with  the  fiery  rang’d.  Hudib.  p.  ii  cant.  3. 
We  go  on  chopping  and  changing  our  friends,  as  well  as  our 
horfes.  L’  Eflrange. 

3.  To  bandy;  to  altercate;  to  return  one  thing  or  word  for 
another. 

Let  not  the  council  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  judge,  nor  wind 
himfelf  into  the  handling  of  the  caufe  a-new,  after  the  judge 
hath  declared  his  fentence.  Bacon,  EJfay  57. 

You’ll  never  leave  off  your  chopping  of  logick,  ’till  your 
lkin  is  turned  over  your  ears  for  prating.  L’ Eflrange’ s  Fables. 

Chop.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  piece  chopped  off.  See  Chip. 

Sir  William  Cape]  compounded  for  fixteen  hundred  pounds, 
yet  Empfon  would  have  cut  another  chop  out  of  him,  if  the 
king  had  not  died.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

a.  A  fmall  piece  of  meat,  commonly  of  mutton. 

Old  Crofs  condemns,  all  perfons  to  be  fops. 

That  can’t  regale  themfelves  with  mutton  chops.  Kingf  s  Cook . 

3.  A  crack,  or  cleft. 

An  infufion  in  water  will  make  wood  to  fwell;  as  we  fee 
in  the  filling  of  the  chops  of  bowls,  by  laying  them  in  water. 

Bacon  s  Natural  HiJl  or y,  N°.  8  a. 

Chop-house,  n.f.  [chop  and  houfe.]  A  mean  houfe  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  where  provifion  ready  dreffed  is  fold. 

I  loft  my  place  at  the  chop-houfe,  where  every  man  eats  in 
publick  a  mefs  of  broth,  or  chop  of  meat,  in  filence.  Spefiat . 

CHO'PIN.  n.  f  [French.] 

1.  A  French  liquid  meafure, containing  nearly  a  pint  of  Winchefter. 

2.  A  term  ufed  in  Scotland  for  a  quart,  of  wine  meafure. 

Chopping,  participial,  adj.  [  In  this  fenfe,  of  uncertain 

etymology.]  An  epithet  frequently  applied  to  infants,  byway 
of  ludicrous  commendation  :  imagined  by  Skinner  to  fignify 
lujly,  from  cay,  Sax.  by  others  to  mean  a  child  that  would 
bring  money  at  a  market.  Perhaps  a  greedy,  hungry  child, 
likely  to  live. 

Both  Jack  Freeman  and  Ned  Wild, 

Would  own  the  fair  and  chopping  child.  Fenton. 

Chopping-block,  n.f.  [chop  and  block.]  A  log  of  wood,  on 
which  any  thing  is  laid  to  be  cut  in  pieces. 

The  ftrait  frnooth  elms  are  good  for  axel-trees,  boards, 
chopping-blocks.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

Chopping-knife,  n.f.  [ chop  and  knife.]  A  knife  with  which 
cooks  mince  their  meat. 

Here  comes  Dametas,  with  a  fword  by  his  fide,  a  forreft- 
bill  on  his  neck,  and  a  chopping  knife  under  his  girdle.  Sidney. 

Cho'ppy.  adj.  [from  chop.]  Full  of  holes,  clefts,  or  cracks. 

You  feem  to  underftand  me. 

By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 

Upon  her  fkinny  lips.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Chops,  n.f.  without  a  Angular,  [corrupted  probably  from 
Chaps,  which  fee.] 

1 .  The  mouth  of  a  bcaft. 
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So  foon  as  my  chops  begin  to  walk,  yours  muft  be  walking 
too,  for  company.  L’Ef range’s  Fab. 

2.  The  mouth  of  a  man,  ufed  in  contempt. 

He  ne’er  {hook  hands,  nor  bid  farewel  to  him, 

'T  ill  he  unfeam’d  him  from  the  nape  to  th’  chops.  Shake/. 

3.  The  mouth  of  any  thing  in  familiar  language  ;  as  of  a  river  ; 
of  a  fmith’s  vice. 

Cho'ral.  adj.  [from  chorus ,  Lat.] 

1.  Belonging  to  or  compofing  a  choir  or  concert. 

Choral  fymphonies.  '  Milton. 

2.  Singing  in  a  choir. 

And  choral  feraphs  fung  the  fecond  day.  Amhurjl. 

CHORD,  n.  f.  [ chorda ,  Lat.  When  it  fignifies  a  rope  or  firing 
in  general,  it  is  written  cord:  when  its  primitive  fignification 
is  preferved,  the  h  is  retained.] 

t.  The  ftring  of  a  mufical  inftrument. 

Who  mov’d 

Their  flops  and  chords ,  was  feen  ;  his  volant  touch 
Inftinct  thro’  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
b  led,  and  purfu’d  tranfverfe  the  refonant  fugue.  Milt.  P.  L. 

2.  In  geometry  a  right  line,  which  joins  the  two  ends  of  any 
arch  of  a  circle. 

lo  Chord,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  furnifti  with  firings 
or  chords ;  to  ftring. 

V>  hat  paflion  cannot  mufick  raife  and  quell  ? 

When  Jubal  ftruck  the  chorded  fhell, 

His  lift’ning  brethren  flood  around.  Dryden. 

Chorde'e.  n.  f.  [from  chorda ,  Lat.]  A  contraction  of  the 
froenum. 

Cho'rion.  n.f.  to  contain.]  The  outward  membrane 

that  enwraps  the  foetus. 

Cho'rister.  n.f.  [from  chorus.] 

1.  A  finger  in  cathedrals ;  ufually  a  finger  of  the  lower  order; 
a  finging  boy. 

2.  A  finger  in  a  concert.  This  fenfe  is,  for  the  moft  part,  con¬ 
fined  to  poetry. 

And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  play 
The  praifes  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats, 

The  chorijlers  the  joyous  anthem  fing.  Spcnfer’s  Epithal. 

The  new-born  phoenix  takes  his  way  ; 

Of  airy  chorijlers  a  numerous  train 

Attend  his  progrefs.  Dryden. 

The  mufical  voices  and  accents  of  the  aerial  chorijlers.  Ray. 

Choro'grapher.  n.f.  [from  a  region,  and  y%cdpa,  to 
defcribe.]  He  that  defcribes  particular  regions  or  countries. 

Chorographical.  adj.  [See  Chorogr  apher.]  Defcrip- 
tive  of  particular  regions  or  countries ;  laying  down  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  countries. 

I  have  added  a  chorographical  defcription  of  this  terreftrial 
paradife.  Raleigh's  FUJI,  of  the  World. 

Chorogra  phicall y.  adv.  [from  chorographical.]  In  a  cho¬ 
rographical  manner ;  according  to  the  rule  of  chorography; 
in  a  manner  defcriptive  of  particular  regions. 

Chorc/graphy.  n.f.  [See  Chorographer.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  defcribing  particular  regions,  or  laying  down  the 
limits  and  boundaries  of  particular  provinces.  It  is  lefs  in 
its  object  than  geography,  and  greater  than  topography. 

Cho'rus.  n.f.  [ chorus ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  number  of  fingers;  a  concert. 

The  Grecian  tragedy  was  at  firft  nothing  but  a  chorus  of 
fingers  ;  afterwards  one  after  was  introduced.  Dryden. 

Never  did  a  more  full  and  unfpotted  chorus  of  human  crea¬ 
tures  join  together  in  a  hymn  of  devotion.  Addif.  Guardian. 

In  praife  fo  juft  let  every  voice  be  join’d. 

And  fill  the  gen’ral  chorus  of  mankind  !  Pope’s  EJf.  Crit. 

2.  The  perfons  who  are  fuppofed  to  behold  what  paffes  in  the 
afts  of  a  tragedy,  and  fing  their  fentiments  between  the  adts.  . 

For  fupply, 

Admit  me  chorus  to  this  hiftory.  Shakefp.  Henry  V.  Prol. 

3.  The  fong  between  the  afts  of  a  tragedy. 

4.  Verfes  of  a  fong  in  which  the  company  join  the  finger. 

Chose,  [the  preter  tenfe,  from  Do  chooje.] 

Our  fovereign  Here  above  the  reft  might  ftand. 

And  here  be  chofe  again  to  rule  the  land.  Dryden. 

Cho'sen.  [the  participle  pallive,  from  Do  choofe.] 

If  king  Lewis  vouchfafe  to  furnifh  us 
With  fome  few  bands  of  chofen  foldiers, 

I’ll  uridertake  to  land  them  on  our  coaft.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

Chough,  n.f.  [ceo,  Sax.  choucas,  Fr.]  A  bird  which  frequents 
the  rocks  by  the  fea  fide,  like  a  jackdaw,  but  bigger.  Hanmer. 

In  birds,  kites  and  keftrels  have  a  refemblance  with  hawk3, 
crows  with  ravens,  daws  and  choughs.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl. 

To  crows  the  like  impartial  grace  affords, 

And  choughs  and  daws,  and  fuch  republick  birds.  Dryden. 

Chou le.  n.f.  [commonly pronounced  and  written yow/.J  The 
crop  of  a  bird. 

The  choule  or  crop,  adhering  unto  the  lower  fide  of  the  bill, 
and  fo  defeending  by  the  throat,  is  a  bag  or  fachel.  Br.  V ul.  hr. 

To  CrtouSE.  v.  a  [The  original  of  this  word  is  much  doubted 
by  Skinner ,  who  tries  to  deduce  it  from  the  French  goffer,  to 
laugh  at ;  or  joncher ,  to  wheedle ;  and  from  the  Teutonick 
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kofen,  to  prattle.  It  is  perhaps  a  fortuitous  and  cant  word, 
without  etymology.] 

1.  1  o  cheat ;  to  trick;  to  impofe  upon. 

F reedom  and  zeal  have  chous’d  you  o’er  and  o’er  ; 

Pray  give  us  leave  to  bubble  you  once  more.  Dryd.  Pr.  to  Alb . 

From  London  they  came,  filly  people  to  chofe. 

Their  lands  and  their  faces  unknown.  Swift* 

2.  It  has  of  before  the  thing  taken  away  by  fraud. 

When  geefe  and  pullen  are  feduc’d, 

And  lows  of  fucking  pigs  are  chous’d.  Hud.  part  ii.  cant.  3. 

A  Chouse.  n.J.  [from  the  verb.  This  word  is  derived  by 
Henjhaw  from  hiaus,  or  chiaus ,  a  meffenger  of  the  Turkilh 
court ;  who,  fays  he,  is  little  better  than  a  fool.] 

1.  A  bubble;  a  tool ;  a  man  fit  to  be  cheated. 

A  fottilh  choufe , 

Who,  when  a  thief  has  robb’d  his  houfe; 

Applies  himfelf  to  cunning  men.  Hudib.  part  iii.  cant .  3. 

2.  A  trick  or  fham. 

To  Cho'wter.  v:  n.  To  grumble  or  mutter  like  a  frowafd 
child.  Philips. 

Chrism,  n.f.  [;&*&*«,  anointment.]  Unguent;  orundfion: 
it  is  only  applied  to  facred  ceremonies. 

One  adf  never  to  be  repeated,  is  not  the  thing  that  Chrift’s 
eternal  priefthood,  denoted  efpecially  by  his  undlion  or  chrifm , 
refers  to.  Hammond’ s  Pra£l.  Catech. 

ChrFsom.  n.f.  [See  Chrism.]  A  child  that  dies  within  a 
month  after  its  birth.  So  called  from  the  chrifom-cloath,  a 
cloath  anointed  with  holy  Unguent,  which  the  children  an¬ 
ciently  wore  till  they  were  chriftened. 

When  the  convulfions  were  but  few,  the  number  of  chriforris 
and  infants  was  greater.  Graunt’s  Bills  of  Mortality . 

ToChri'sten.  adj.  [chp'jrcnian,  Sax.] 

1.  To  baptize ;  to  initiate  into  chriftianity  by  water. 

2.  To  name;  to  denominate. 

Where  fuch  evils  as  thefe  reign,  chrijlen  the  thing  what  you 
will,  it  can  be  no  better  than  a  mock  millenium.  Burnet. 

Christendom,  n.f.  [from  Chrijl  and  dom]  The  collec¬ 
tive  body  of  chriftianity ;  the  regions  of  which  the  inhabitants 
profefs  the  chriftian  religion. 

What  hath  been  done,  the  parts  of  Chrijlendom  moft  af- 
flidted  can  beft  teftify.  Hooker,  b.  iv,  f  14, 

An  older  and  a  better  foldier,  none 

That  Chrijlendom  gives  out.  Shakefp. 

His  computation  is  univerfally  received  over  all  Chrijlen¬ 
dom.  Holder  on  d  ime. 

Chr  i'stening.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  ceremony  of  the 
firft  initiation  into  chriftianity. 

The  queen  was  with  great  folemnity  crowned  at  Weft- 
minfter,  about  two  years  after  the  marriage ;  like  an  old 
chrijlening ,  that  had  ftaid  long  for  godfathers.  Bacon’s  H.  VII. 

We  {hall  infert  the  caufes,  why  the  account  of  chrijl enings 
hath  been  negledfed  more  than  that  of  burials.  Graunt’s  B.  M. 

The  day  of  the  chrijlening  being  come,  the  houfe  was  filled 
with  goffips. 

Arbuth.  and  Pope’s  Mart.  Scriblerus. 

CHRFSTIAN.  n.f.  [Chrjlianus,  Lat.]  A  profeflor  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Chrift. 

We  chrijlians  have  certainly  the  beft  and  the  holieft,  the 
wifeft  and  moft  reafohable  religion  in  the  world.  Dillotfon. 

Christian,  adj.  Profeffing  the  religion  of  Chrift. 

I’ll  not  be  made  a  foft  and  dull-ey’d  fool, 

To  {hake  the  head,  relent,  and  figh,  and  yield 

To  chrijlian  interceflors.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice . 

Christian-name.  n.f.  The  name  given  at  the  font,  diftindt 
from  the  Gentilitious  name,  or  furname. 

Chri'stianism.  n.f.  [ chrijlianifmus ,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  chriftian  religion. 

2.  7  he  nations  profeffing  chriftianity.  . 

Christianity,  n.f.  [ chretienfc ,  French.]  The  religion  of 

chriftians. 

God  doth  will  that  couples,  which  are  married,  both  infi¬ 
dels*  if  either  party  be  converted  unto  chrijlianity ,  this  Ihould 
not  make  feparation.  Hooker ,  b:  2.  f.  5. 

Every  one,  who  lives  in  the  habitual  pradtice  of  any  volun¬ 
tary  fin,  cuts  himfelf  off  from  chrijlianity.  Addif.  on  Ch.  Rel. 

To  Christianize,  v.  a.  [from  chrijlian.]  To  make  chriftian ; 
to  convert  to  chriftianity. 

f  Vhe  principles  of  platonick  philofophy,  as  it  is  now  chrif- 
tianized.  Dryden’ s  Juv.  Dedicat . 

Chri'stianly.  adv.  [f rom  chrijlian.]  Like  a  chriftian  ;  as  be¬ 
comes  one  who  profeffes  the  holy  religion  of  Chrift 

Chri'stmas.  n.f.  [from  Chrijl  and  maj's.]  The  day  on  which 
the  nativity  of  our  bleffed  Saviour  is  celebrated,  by  the  parti¬ 
cular  fervice  of  the  church. 

A  Christmas-box.  n.f.  [from  chrijimas  and  box.]  A  box  in 
which  little  prefents  are  colledted  at  Chriftmas. 

When  time  comes  round,  a  Chri/lmas-box  they  bear, 

And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year.  Gay’s  D rivia. 

Christmas-flow&r;  n.f.  See  Hellebore. 

Christ’s-thorn.  »./-[So  called,  as  Skinner  fancies,  becaufc 
the  thorns  have  fome  likenefs  to  a  crofs.] 

It  hath  long  {harp  fpincs :  the  flower  has  five  leaves,  in  form 
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t>f  a  rofe :  out  of  the  flower-Cuft  which  Is  divided  into  fevHal 
fegmentSj  rifes  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  fruit,  fhaped  like 
a  bonnet,  having  a  fhell  almoft  globular,  which  is  divided 
into  three  cells^  in  each  of  which  is  contained  a  round ifli 
feed.  I  his  is  by  many  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  the  plant  from 
^  which  our  Saviour’s  crown  of  thorns  was  compofed.  Miller. 
ChromaYick.  aclj.  [xgupx,  colour.] 

1.  Relating  to  colour. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  third  part  of  painting,  which  is  called 
the  chromatic  k,  or  colouring.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy, 

2.  Relating  to  a  certain  fpecies  of  antient  mufic,  now  unknown. 

It  was  obferved  he  never  touched  his  lyre  in  fuch  a  truly 
chromatick  and  enharmonick  manner,  as  upon  that  occafion. 

Arbuth.  and  Pope’s  Mart .  Scriblerus. 
Chro'nical.  )  rf  ,  .  , 

Chro'mck.  i  ad>-  [from  t,meI 

A  chronical  diflemper  is  of  length ;  as  dropfies,  Afthma’s, 
and  the  like.  _  Quincy. 

Of  difeafes  fome  are  chronical ',  and  of  long  duration ;  as 
quartane  agues,  feurvy,  &c.  wherein  we  defer  the  cure  unto 
more  advantageous  feafons.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

I  he  lady’s  ufe  of  all  thefe  excellencies  is  to  divert  the  old 
man,  when  he  is  out  of  the  pangs  of  a  chronical  diflemper. 

CHRO'NICLE.  n  f.  [chronique,  Fr.  from  time.]  ^ 

1 .  A  regifler  or  account  of  events  in  order  of  time. 

No  more  yet  of  this ; 

F or  ’tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 

Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfaft.  Shakefp.  Tempeft. 

2.  A  hiftory. 

You  lean  too  confidently  on  thofe  Irifh  chronicles ,  which 
are  mo(l  fabulous  and  forged.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

If  from  the  field  I  fhould  return  once  more, 

I  and  my  fword  will  earn  my  chronicle.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

I’m  traduc’d  by  tongues,  which  neither  knows 
My  faculties  nor  perfon,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

I  give  up  to  hidorians  the  generals  and  heroes  which  crowd 
their  annals,  together  with  thofe  which  you  are  to  produce 
for  the  Britifh  chronicle.  Dryden. 

To  Chronicle,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  record  in  chronicle,  or  hiftory. 

This  to  lehearfe,  fhould  rather  be  to  chronicle  times  than 
to  fearch  into  reformation  of  abufes  in  that  realm.  Spenf  hr  el. 

2.  To  regifler ;  to  record. 

For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well, 

Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

Love  is  your  mafter  ;  for  he  mailers  you  : 

And  he  that  is  fo  yoked  by  a  fool, 

Methinks,  fhould  not  be  chronicled  for  wife.  Shakefp. 

I  fhall  be  the  jeft  of  the  town  ;  nay,  in  two  days  I  expedl  to 
be  chronicled  in  ditty,  and  fung  in  woful  ballad.  Cong.  Old  Bat. 
Chronicler,  n.  f.  [from  chronicle .] 

1 .  A  writer  of  chronicles ;  a  recorder  of  events  in  order  of  time. 

^  Here  gathering  chroniclers ,  and  by  them  ftand 
Giddy  fantaftick  poets  of  each  land.  Donne. 

2.  A  hiftorian  ;  one  that  keeps  up  the  memory  of  things  paft. 

I  do  herein  rely  upon  thefe  bards,  or  Irifh  chroniclers.  Spenf. 
This  cuftom  was  held  by  the  druids  and  bards  of  our  an¬ 
tient  Britons,  and  of  latter  times  by  the  Irifh  chroniclers , 

,  called  rimers.  Raleigh's  Hijl.  of  the  World. 

ChroN'ogram.  n.f  [xf&i  time,  and  to  write.]  An 
infeription  including  the  date  of  any  adlion. 

Of  this  kind  the  following  is  an  example : 

Gloria  laufque  Deo,  feCLorVM  in  fecTla  funt. 

A  chronogrammatical  verfe,  which  includes  not  only  this 
year  1660,  but  numerical  letters  enough  to  reach  above  a 
thoufand  years  further,  until  the  year  2867.  Howel's  Parley. 
Chronogramma'tic  al.  adj.  [from  chronogram  ]  Belonobip; 

to  a  chronogram.  See  the  laft  example.  &  b 

Chronogrammatist.  n.f.  [from  chronogram  ]  A  writer  of 
chronograms. 

.  2rhcre  are  foreign  univerfities,  where,  as  you  praife  a  man 
in  England  for  being  an  excellent  philofopher  or  poet,  it  is  an 
ordinary  character  to  be  a  great  chronogrammatijl.  Addifon. 
ChronoNoger.  n.f.  [p^©-,  time,  and  A  dodrine  ]  He 
that  fludies  or  explains  the  fcience  of  computing  paft  time,  or 
of  ranging  paft  events  according  to  their  proper  years. 

Chronologers  differ  among  themfelves  about  moft  great 
epocha's.  Holder  mTim,. 

vhronolo'gical.  adj.  [from  chronology.']  Relating  to  the 
dodrine  of  time. 

Fhus  much  touching  the  chronological  account  of  fome  times 
and  things  paft,  without  confining  myfelf  to  the  exadnefs  of 
ycars-  Hale' s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

V^hronolo'gically.  adv.  [from  chronological.]  In  a  chrono¬ 
logical  manner  ;  according  to  the  laws  or  rules  of  chronology  • 
according  to  the  ex  ad  feries  of  time. 

Chrono'logjst.  n  J.  [See  Chronologer.]  One  that  fludies 
or  explains  time ;  one  that  ranges  paft  events  according  to  the 
order  of  time ;  a  chronologer. 

Accoulingto  thefe  chronologijls ,  the  prophecy  of  the  Rabin 
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that  the  world  fliould  laft  but  fix  thoufand  yeai  s,  has  been  long 
difproved.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Erroiirs . 

All  that  learned  noife  and  duft  of  the  chronolbgijl  is  wholly 
to  be  avoided.  Locke  on  Education. 

Chrono'logy.  n  f.  time,  and  dodrine  ]  T  he 

fcience  of  computing  and  adjufting  the  periods  of  time ;  as 
the  revolution  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and  of  computing  time 
paft,  and  referring  each  event  to  the  proper  year. 

And  the  meafure  of  the  year  not  being  fo  perfedly  known 
to  the  ancients,  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  tranfmit 
a  true  chronology  to  fucceeding  ages.  Holder  on  ‘Time. 

Where  I  allude  to  the  cufloms  of  the  Greeks,  I  believe  I 
may  be  juftified  by  the  llrideft  chronology,  though  a  poet  is 
not  obliged  to  the  rules  that  confine  an  hiftorian.  Prior. 

A  Chrono'meter.  n  f.  [p^o#©- and  /*it§w.]  An  inftrument  for 
the  exad  menfuration  of  time. 

According  to  obfervation  made  with  a  pendulum  chronome¬ 
ter ,  a  bullet,  at  its  firft  dilcharge,  flies  five  hundred  and  ten 
yards  in  five  half  feconds.  Derham’s  P hyfico-l heology. 

Chry'salis.  n.f  [from  p^w©*,  gold,  becaufe  of  the  golden 
colour  in  the  nymphae  of  fome  infeds.] 

A  term  ufed  by  fome  naturalifts  for  aurelia,  or  the  firft  ap¬ 
parent  change  of  the  maggot  of  any  fpecies  of  infeds.  Chamb. 

Chrysolite,  n.  f  [xff&;  gold,  and  xiS©-,  a  ftone.] 

A  precious  ftone  of  a  dufky  green,  with  a  call  of  yellow. 

Woodward' s  Meth.  Fff. 

Such  another  world. 

Of  one  intire  and  perfed  chryfolite , 

I’d  not  have  fold  her  for.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

If  metal,  part  feem’d  gold,  part  filver  clear  : 

If  ftone,  carbuncle  moft,  or  chryfolite.  Milt.  Par.  Loft ,  b.  iii. 

ChRyso'pr asus.  n.f.  [yyc-®-,  gold,  and  prajinus,  green  ]  A 
precious  ftone  of  a  yellow  colour,  approaching  to  green. 

T  he  ninth  a  topaz,  the  tenth  a  chryfoprafus .  Rev.  xxi.  20. 

CHUB,  n.f  [from  cop ,  a  great  head,  Skinner.]  A  river  fifh. 
The  chevin. 

The  chub  is  in  prime  from  Midmay  to  Candlemas,  but  beft 
in  winter.  He  is  full  of  fmall  bones  :  he  eats  waterifh  ;  not 
firm,  but  limp  and  tallelefs  :  neverthelefs,  he  may  be  fo  drefled 
as  to  make  him  very  good  meat.  Walton  s  Angler. 

Chu'bbed.  adj.  [from  chub  ]  Big-headed  like  a  chub. 

To  CHUCK.  v.  n.  [A  word  probably  formed  in  imitation  of 
the  found  that  it  exprefles ;  or  perhaps  corrupted  from  chick,  j 
To  make  a  noife  like  a  hen,  when  fhe  calls  her  chickens. 

To  Chuck,  v.  a. 

1 .  To  call  as  a  hen  calls  her  young. 

Then  crowing,  clapp’d  his  wings,  th’  appointed  call. 

To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

2.  To  give  a  gentle  blow  under  the  chin,  fo  as  to  make  the 
mouth  ftrike  together. 

Come,  chuck  the  infant  under  the  chin,  force  a  fmile,  and 
cry,  ay,  the  boy  takes  after  his  mother’s  relations.  Cong .  0.  B. 

Chuck,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

I.  The  voice  of  a  hen. 


He  made  the  chuck  four  or  five  times,  that  people  ufe  to 
make  to  chickens  when  they  call  them.  Temple. 

2.  A  word  of  endearment,  corrupted  from  chicken  or  chick. 

Come,  your  promife. - What  promife,  chuck  f  Sh.  Othello. 

3.  A  fudden  fmall  noife. 

Chuck-farthing,  n  f.  [clmck  and  farthing.]  A  play,  at 
which  the  money  falls  with  a  chuck  into  the  hole  beneath. 

He  loft  his  money  at  chuck-farthing ,  fhuffle-cap,  and  all- 
f°urs,  Arbuthnot' s  Hijlory  of  John  Bull. 

To  Chu'ckle.  v.  n.  \_fchaccken,D  ut.]  To  laugh  vehemently; 
to  laugh  convulfively. 

What  tale  fhall  I  to  my  old  father  tell  ? 

’Twill  make  him  chuckle  thou’rt  bellow’d  fo  well. 

She  to  intrigues  was  e’en  hard  hearted ; 

She  chuckl’d  when  a  bawd  was  carted. 

To  Chu'ckle.  v.  a.  [from  chuck.] 

1.  To  call  as  a  hen. 

I  am  not  far  from  the  women’s  apartment,  I  am  fure ;  and 
if  thefe  birds  are  within  diftance,  here’s  that  will  chuckle  ’em 
together.  Dryden' s  Don  Sebajlian. 

2.  T  o  cocker ;  to  fondle. 

Your  confeftor,  that  parcel  of  holy  guts  and  garbidge ;  he 
muft  chuckle  you,  and  moan  you.  ''Dryden' s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

ChuNt.  n.  f  [probably  from  To  chrw.]  An  old  w.rd,  as  it 
feems,  for  forced  meat. 

As  for  clouds ,  which  are  likewife  minced  meat,  inftead  of 
butter  and  fat,  it  were  good  to  moiflen  them  partly  with 
cream,  or  almond  or  piflacho  milk.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi  ft.  N°.  54. 

CHUH\  n.f.  [A  word  of  uncertain  derivation;  perhaps  cor¬ 
rupted  from  chub,  or  derived  from  kwf,  Welfh,  a  flock.]  A 
coarfe,  fat-headed,  blunt  clown. 

Hang  ye,  gorbellicd  knaves,  are  you  undone  ?  No,  ye  fat 
chuff's ,  I  would  your  ftore  were  here.  Shakef.  Henry  IV. 

A  lefs  generous  chuff  than  this  in  the  fable,  would  have 
hugged  his  bags  to  the  laft.  L'EJlrangc. 

Chu'ffily.  adv.  [from  chuffy.]  Surlily;  ftomachfully. 

John  anfwered  chuff ly.  Ciariffa. 

Chu'ffiness.  n.f.  [from  chuffy]  Clown ifhncfs ;  furlinefs. 

1  ChUffy. 


Dryd. 

Prior. 
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Chu'ffv.  adj.  [from  chuff.]  Blunt;  furly;  fat. 

Chum.  n.f.  [ chom ,  Armorick,  to  live  together. J  A  cliambel' 
fellow ;  a  term  ufed  in  the  univerfities. 

Chump.  n.f  A  thick  heavy  piece  of  wood,  lefs  than  a  block. 

When  one  is  battered  to  (hi vers,  they  can  quickly,  of  at 
chump  of  wood,  accommodate  themfelves  with  another. 

AAoxon's  Mcch.  Exer, 

CHURCH,  n.f.  [cipce,  Sax. 

1 .  The  collective  body  of  chriftians,  ufually  termed  the  catho- 
lick  church. 

The  church  being  a  fupernatural  fociety,  doth  differ  from 
natural  focieties  in  this  ;  that  the  perfons  unto  whom  we  affo- 
ciate  ourfelves  in  the  one,  are  men,  (imply  confidered  as  men  ; 
but  they  to  whom  we  be  joined  in  the  other,  are  God,  angels, 
and  holy  men.  Hooker ,  h.  i.  p.  45. 

2.  The  body  of  chriftians  adhering  to  one  particular  opinion, 
or  form  of  worfhip. 

The  church  is  a  religious  aflembly,  or  the  large  fair  building 
where  they  meet ;  and  fometimes  the  fame  word  means  a 
fynod  of  bifhops,  or  of  prelbyters ;  and  in  fome  places  it  is 
the  pope  and  a  general  council.  Watts's  Logick. 

3.  The  place  which  chriftians  confecrate  to  the  worfhip  of 
God. 

That  churches  were  confecrated  unto  none  but  the  Lord 
only,  the  very  general  name  chiefly  doth  fufficiently  (hew  : 
church  doth  ftgnify  no  other  thing  than  the  Lord’s  houfe.  Hook. 

Tho’  you  unty  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 

Againft  the  churches.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

4.  It  is  ufed  frequently  in  conjunction  with  other  words  ;  as 
church-member ,  the  member  of  a  church ;  church-power , 
fpiritual  or  ecclefiaftical  authority. 

To  Church,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  perform  with  any 
one  the  office  of  returning  thanks  in  the  church,  after  any 
fignal  deliverance,  as  from  the  danger  of  childbirth. 

Church-ale.  n.f.  [from  church  and  ale.~\  A  wake*  or  feaft, 
commemoratory  of  the  dedication  of  the  church. 

For  the  church-ale ,  two  young  men  of  the  parifh  are  yearly 
chofen  to  be  wardens,  who  make  collection  among  the  pa- 
rifhioners  of  what  provifion  it  pleafeth  them  to  beftow.  Carew. 

Church-attire,  n.f.  The  habit  in  which  men  officiate  at 
divine  fervice. 

Thefe  and  fuch  like  were  their  difcoutfes,  touching  that 
church-attire ,  which  with  us  for  the  moft  part  is  ufed  in  pub- 
lick  prayer.  Hookef,  b.  v.  f.  29. 

Church-authority,  n.f  Ecclefiaftical  power ;  fpiritual 
jurisdiction.  * 

In  this  point  of  church-authority ,  I  have  lifted  all  the  little 
fcraps  alleged.  Atierbury. 

Church-burial,  n.f  Burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church. 

The  bifhop  has  the  care  of  feeing  that  all  chriftians,  after 
their  deaths,  be  not  denied  church- burial,  according  to  the 
ufage  and  cuftom  of  the  place.  Ayliffe  s  Paergon. 

Church-founder,  n.f.  He  that  builds  or  endows  a  church. 

Whether  emperors  or  bifhops  in  thofe  days  were  church- 
founders,  the  folemn  dedication  of  churches  they  thought  not 
to  be  a  work  in  itfelf  either  vain  or  fuperftitious.  Hooker . 

Churchman,  n.f.  [church  and  man.] 

1 .  An  ecclefiaftic ;  a  clergyman ;  one  that  minifters  in  facred 
things. 

If  any  thing  be  offered  to  you  touching  the  church  and 
churchmen ,  or  church-government,  reiy  not  only  upon  your- 
•fe If.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Villers. 

A  very  difficult  work  to  do,  to  reform  and  reduce  a  church 
into  order,  that  had  been  fo  long  neglected,  and  that  was  fo 
ill  filled  by  many  weak  and  rilore  wilful  churchmen.  Clarend. 

Patience  in  want,  and  poverty  of  mind,  # 

Thefe  marks  of  church  and  churchmen  he  defign’d* 

And  living  taught,  and  dying  left  behind;  Drydens  Fables. 

2.  An  adherent  to  the  church  of  England. 

Church-wardens,  n.f.  [See  Warden.]  Are  officers  yearly 

chofen,  by  the  confent  of  the  rrtinifter  and  parffhioners,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  each  place,  to  look  to  the  church, 
church-yard,  and  fuch  things  as  belong  to  both ;  and  to  ob- 
ferve  the  behaviour  of  the  parifhioners,  for  fuch  faults  as  ap¬ 
pertain  to  the  jurifdidlion  or  cenfure  of  the  ecclefiaftical  court. 
They  are  a  kind  of  corporation,  enabled  bylaw  to  fue  for  any 
thing  belonging  to  their  chuich,  or  poor  of  their  pari(h.  Cowel. 

T  here  (hould  likewife  church-wardens,  of  the  graveft  men 
In  the  parifh,  be  appointed,  as  they  be  here  in  England.  Spenf 
Our  church-wardens 

Feaft  on  the  filver,  and  give  us  the  farthings.  Gav. 

Churchyard,  n.f  The  ground  adjoining  to  the  church, 
in  which  the  dead  are  buried  ;  a  cemetery. 

I  am  almoft  afraid  to  (land  alone 

Here  in  the  churchyard,  yet  I  will  adventure.  Sbakefpeare. 

In  churchyards,  where  they  bury  much,  the  earth  will  con- 
fume  the  corps  in  far  (horter  time  than  other  earth  will.  Bacon. 

No  place  fo  facred  from  fuch  fops  is  barr’d  ; 

Nor  is  Paul’s  church  more  fafe  than  Paul’s  churchyard.  Pope. 

CHURL,  n.f.  [ceopl,  Sax.  carl,  in  German,  is  ftrong,  rufticks 
being  always  obferved  to  be  ftrong  bodied.] 
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1.  Aruftitk;  a  Countryman;  a  labourer; 

One  of  the  bafer  fort,  which  they  call  churls }  being  re 
proved  for  his  oath,  anfwercd  confidently,  that  his  lord  com¬ 
manded  him.  Spenfer's  State  of  Irelands 

Churl ,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 

All  the  pow’r  this  charm  doth  owe.  Shak.  Midf.  Night's  Dr. 

From  this  light  caufe  th’  infernal  maid  prepares 
The  country  churls  to  mifchief,  hate,  and  wars.  Dry'd.  AP-n. 

2;  A  rude,  furly,  ill-bred  man. 

A  churl' s  courtefy  rarely  comes,  but  either  for  gairi  of 
fafthood.  Sidneys  b.  ii.‘ 

3.  A  mifer ;  a  niggard;  a  felfifh  or  greedy  wretch, 

Poifon,  I  fee,  hath  been  his  timelefs  end  ! 

O  churl,  drink  all,  and  leave  no  friendly  drop 

To  help  me  after.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

Chu'rlish.  adj.  [from  churl.~\ 

1 .  Rude  $  brutal ;  harfh ;  auftere ;  four ;  mercilefs ;  unkind ; 
uncivil. 

A  fea  of  melting  pearl,  which  fbme  call  tears; 

Thofe  at  her  father’s  churlifh  feet  (he  tender’d,  Shakefp: 

The  interruption  of  their  churlifh  drums 
Cuts  off  more  circumftance :  they  are  at  hand 
To  parly,  or  to  fight.  Shakefp.  King  John: 

A  lion  in  love  with  a  lafs,  defired  her  father’s  confent.  The 
anfwer  was  churlifh  enough,  He’d  never  marry  his  daughter  to 
a  brute.  L'Fjl range's  Fables . 

He  the  purfuit  of  churlifh  beafts,' 

Preferr’d  to  deeping  on  her  breafts.  Waller. 

2.  Selfilh  ;  avaritious. 

The  man  was  churlifh  and  evil  in  his  doings.  I  Sa .  xxv.  5* 
This  fullen  churlifh  thief. 

Had  all  his  mind  plac’d  upon  Mully’s  beef.  King's  M.  of  M: 

3.  [Of  things.]  Unpliant;  crofs-grained;  unmanageable;  harfh; 
not  yielding. 

If  there  be  emiffion  of  fpirit,  the  body  of  the  metal  will  be 
hard  and  churlilh.  Bacons  Nat.  Hifi.  N9.  326. 

TheCornifh  men  were  become,  like  metal  often  fired  and 
quenched,  churlifh ,  and  that  would  fooner  break  than  bow. 

Bacon  s  Henry  V II. 

In  the  hundreds  of  Effex  they  have  a  very  churlifh  blue 
clay.  Mortimer's  Husbandry c 

4.  Intradlable;  vexatious.’ 

Will  you  again  unknit 

This  churlifh  knot  of  all  abhorred  war.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
Spain  found  the  war  fo  churlijh  and  longfome,  as  they  found 
they  (hould  confume  themfelves  in  an  endlefs  war.  Bacon i 

Spreads  a  path  clear  as  the  day, 

Where  no  churlifh  rub  fays  nay.  Crafhaw : 

Chu'  rlishly.  adv.  [from  ckurlifh.~\  Rudely;  brutally. 

To  the  oak,  now  regnant,  the  olive  did  churlifhly  put  Over 
the  fon  for  a  reward  of  the  fervice  of  his  fire.  How  el' s  Foe.  For. 

Churlishness  n.f.  [from  churlifh-,  cyphycneyyc,  Saxon.] 
Brutality ;  ruggednefs  of  manner. 

Better  is  the  churlifhnefs  of  a  man  than  a  courteous  woman. 

Ecclus .  xlii.  14. 

In  the  churlifhnefs  of  fortune,  a  poor  honeft  man  fuffers  in 
this  world.  L' EJlrange. 

Churme.  n.f.  [more  properly  chirm,  from  the  Saxon  cypme, 
a  clamour  or  noife  ;  as  to  chirre  is  to  coo  as  a  turtle.]  A  con- 
fufed  found  ;  a  noife. 

He  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  with  the  churme  of  a 
thoufand  taunts  and  reproaches.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

A  CHURN,  n.f  [properly  chern,  from  &(■»,  Dut.  cepene,  Sax.] 
The  veffel  in  which  the  butter  is,  by  long  and  violent  agita¬ 
tion,  coagulated  and  feparated  from  the  ferous  parts  of  the 
milk. 

Her  aukward  fift  did  ne’er  employ  the  churn.  Gay's  Pafh 

To  Churn,  v.a.  [ kernen ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  agitate  or  (hake  any  thing  by  a  violent  motion. 

Perchance  he  (poke  not ;  but 
Like  a  full  acorn’d  boar,  a  churning  on, 

Cried  Oh.  Shakefp > 

Froth  fills  his  chaps,  he  fends  a  grunting  found. 

And  part  he  churns,  and  part  befoams  the  ground.  Drylen 4 
Churn'd  in  his  teeth,  the  foamy  venom  rofe.  Ad.  Ov.  Met . 
The  mechanifm  of  nature,  in  Converting  our  aliment,  con- 
fifts  in  mixing  with  it  animal  juices,  and,  in  the  acftidn  6f  the 
folid  parts,  churning  them  together.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments * 

2.  To  make  butter  by  agitating  the  milk. 

The  churning  of  milk  bringeth  forth  butter.  PrOv.  xxx.  334 
You  may  try  the  force  of  imagination,  upon  (laying  the 
coming  of  butter  after  the  churning »  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifl. 

Chu'rrworm.  n.  f.  [from  cyppan,  Sax.]  An  in  left  that  turns 
about  nimbly  ;  called  alfo  a  fancricket.  S kinder:  Philips. 

To  Chuse.  See  To  Choose. 

Chyla'ceous.  adj.  [from  chyle i]  Belonging  to  chyle;  con¬ 
fiding  of  chyle. 

When  the  fpirits  of  the  chyle  have  half  fermented  the  chy - 
laceous  mafs,  it  has  the  ftatc  of  drink,  not  ripened  by  fermen¬ 
tation.  Floycr  on  the  Humours. 

CHYLE,  n.f.  [%i/x®-.]  The  white  juice  formed  in  the  ftomach 
by  digeftion  of  the  aliment,  and  afterwards  changed  into 
blood.  This 
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This  powerful  ferment,  mingling  with  the  parts, 

The  leven’d  mafs  to  milky  chyle  converts.  Blackm.  Creation. 
The  chyle  itfelf  cannot  pafs  through  the  fmalleft  velTels. 

Arhuthnot  on  Aliments. 
Chylifa'ction.  n.f.  [from  chyle.]  The  a£t  or  procefs  of 
making  chyle  in  the  body. 

Drinking  exceffively  during  the  time  of  chylifaRion,  flops 
perfpiration.  Arhuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Chywfa^ctive.  adj.  [from  chylus  and  facto ^  to  make,  Lat.] 

'  Having  the  power  of  making  chyle. 

Chylopof/tick.  adj.  [^t/x^,  and  iroUu.]  Having  the  power, 
or  the  office,  of  forming  chyle. 

According  to  the  force  of  the  chylopoetick  organs,  more  or 
lefs  chyle  may  be  extracted  from  the  fame  food.  Arhuthnot. 
ChyYous.  adj.  [from  chyle.]  Confiding  of  chyle;  partaking 
of  chyle. 

Milk  is  the  chylous  part  of  an  animal,  already  prepared.  Arh. 

\adi; ldymicus’  Latin-J 

1.  Made  bychymiflry. 

I’m  tir’d  with  waiting  for  this  chymick  gold, 

'Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old.  Dryden. 
The  medicines  are  ranged  in  boxes,  according  to  their 
diftinCt  natures,  whether  chymical  or  Galenical  preparations. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  Mind ,  p.i.  c.  J  7. 

2.  Relating  to  chymiflry. 

Methinks  already,  from  this  chymick  flame, 

I  fee  a  city  of  more  precious  mold.  Drycl.  Ann.  Mirah. 

With  chymic  art  exalts  the  min’ral  pow’rs. 

And  draws  the  aromatick  fouls  of  flow’rs.  Bope'sWindf.  For. 
Chy'mically.  adv.  [from  chymical.]  In  a  chymical  manner. 
CHY'MIST.  n.f.  [See  Chy'mistry.]  A  profeffor  of  chy¬ 
miflry;  a  philofopher  by  fire. 

The  flarving  chymifl ,  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  bleft.  Pope's  Effay  on  Many  Epift .  ii. 

Chy;mistry.  n.f  [derived  by  fome  from  juice,  or  %f«, 

to  melt ;  by  others  from  an  oriental  word,  ke?nai  black.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  etymology,  it  is  written  with  y  or  e.] 

An  art  whereby  fenfible  bodies  contained  in  vefTels,  or 
capable  of  being  contained  therein,  are  fo  changed,  by  means 
of  certain  inflruments,  and  principally  fire,  that  their  feveral 
powers  and  virtues  are  thereby  difeovered,  with  a  view  to 
philofophy,  or  medicine.  Boerhaave. 

Operations  of  chymiflry  fall  fhort  of  vital  force  :  no  chymifl 
can  make  milk  or  blood  of  grafs.  Arhuthnot  on  Aliment. 

Ciba'rious.  adj.  [cibarius,  Lat.  from  cibus,  food. ]  Relating  to 
food ;  ufeful  for  food  ;  edible. 

CFbol.  n.f.  [ ciboule ,  Fr.]  A  Small  fort  of  onion  ufed  in  fal- 
lads.  See  Onion.  This  word  is  common  in  the  Scotch 
dialed;  but  the  /  is  not  pronounced. 

Ciboule s.  or  fcallions,  are  a  kind  of  degenerate  onions.  Mart. 

CPCATRICE.  1  ,  r  •  ,  •  r  «-■  i 

CFCATRIX.  J  lacatn*9  Latin.] 

1.  The  fear  remaining  after  a  wound. 

One  captain  Spurio  with  his  cicatrice ,  an  emblem  of  war, 
here  on  his  finifler  cheek.  Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

?.  A  mark;  an  impreffure :  fo  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  lefs  properly. 

Lean  but  upon  a  rufh 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impreffure 

Thy  palm  fome  moment  keeps.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 
CicAtrisant.  n.f.  [from  cicatrice.]  An  application  that  in¬ 
duces  a  cicatrice. 

Cicatrisive.  adj.  [from  cicatrice.]  Having  the  qualities  pro¬ 
per  to  induce  a  cicatrice. 

Cicatriza'tion.  n.f  [from  cicatrice.] 

1 .  The  ad  of  healing  the  wound. 

A  vein  burfled,  or  corroded  in  the  lungs,  is  looked  upon  to 
be  for  the  moft  part  incurable,  becaufe  of  the  continual  mo¬ 
tion  and  coughing  of  the  lungs,  tearing  the  gap  wider,  and 
hindering  the  conglutination  and  cicatrization  of  the  vein. 

Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

2.  The  Hate  of  being  healed,  or  fkinned  over. 

To  Ci'catrize.  v.  a.  [from  cicatrix.] 

1.  To  apply  fuch  medicines  to  wounds,  or  ulcers,  as  heal  and 

fkin  them  over.  jfluincy. 

2.  To  heal  and  induce  the  fkin  over  a  fore. 

We  incarned,  and  in  a  few  days  cicatrized  it  with  a  fmooth 
cicatrix.  Wifeman  on  Tumours. 

Ci'cely.  n.f.  A  fort  of  herb.  Sec  Sweet  Cicely. 
Cichora'ceous.  adj.  [from  cichorium^  Lat.]  Having  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  fuccory. 

Diureticks  plentifully  evacuate  the  fait  ferum ;  as  all  acid 
diureticks,  and  the  teflaceous  and  bitter  cichoraceous  plants. 

Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

'I  o  CI'CURATE.  v.  a.  [ cicuro ,  Lat.]  To  tame;  to  reclaim 
from  wildnefs ;  to  make  tame  and  tractable. 

After  carnal  convocation  poifons  may  yet  retain  fome  por¬ 
tion  of  their  natures ;  yet  are  fo  refracted,  cicurated ,  and 
fubdued,  as  not  to  make  good  their  deftrudive  malignities. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  our  r,  b.  7.  c.  1 8. 
L’icura'tion.  n.f  [from  circulate  ]  The  ad  of  taming  or 
reclaiming  from  wildnefs. 
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Tli  is  holds  hot  only  in  domeflick.  and  manfuete  birds ;  for 
then  it  might  be  the  effed  of  cicuration  or  inflitution;  but  iri 
the  wild.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

CIDER,  n.  f.  [ cidre ,  Fr.  fidra,  ltd],  fleer  a,  Lat.  ."O&’J 

X.  All  kind  of  ftrong  liquors,  except  wine.  This  fenfe  is  now 
wholly  obfolete. 

2.  Liquor  made  of  the  juice  of  fruits  preiled. 

We  had  alfb  drink,  wholfome  and  good  wine  of  the 
grape,  a  kind  of  cider  made  of  a  fruit  of  that  country  ;  a  won¬ 
derful  pleafing  and  refrefhing  drink.  Bacon's  New  Atlant. 

3.  The  juice  of  apples  exprefled  and  fermented. 

To  the  utmoft  bounds  of  this 
Wide  univerfe  Silurian  cider  born, 

Shall  pleafe  all  taftes,  and  triumph  o’er  the  vine.  Philips. 
CFderist.  n.f.  [from  cider.]  A  maker  of  cider. 

When  the  ciderifls  have  taken  care  for  the  bell  fruit,  and 
ordered  them  after  the  bell  manner  they  could,  yet  hath  their 
cider  generally  proved  pale,  lharp,  and  ill  tailed.  Mortimer. 
Ci'  D ERKIN,  n.f.  [from  cider.] 

A  low  word  ufed  for  the  liquor  made  of  the  murk  or  grols 
matter  of  apples,  after  the  cider  is  prelied  out,  and  a  conve¬ 
nient  quantity  of  boiled  water  added  to  it ;  the  whole  infufing 
for  about  forty-eight  hours.  Philips's  World  of  Words. 

Ciderkin  is  made  for  common  drinking,  and  fupplies  the 
place  of  fmall  beer.  Mortimer. 

Cieling.  n.f.  See  Ceiling. 

C1ERGE.  n.f.  [French.]  A  candle  carried  in  proceffions. 
Ci'liary.  adj.  [ cilium ,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  eyelids. 

The  ciliary  procelTes,  or  rather  the  ligaments,  obferved  in 
the  inlide  of  the  fclerotick  tunicles  of  the  eye,  do  ferve  inltead 
of  a  mufcle,  by  the  contraction,  to  alter  the  figure  of  the 
eye.  Ray  on  Creation. 

CilFcious.  adj.  [from  cilicium ,  hair-cloth,  Lat.]  Made  of  hair. 
A  garment  of  camel’s  hair  ;  that  is,  made  of  fome  texture 
of  that  hair,  a  coarfe  garment,  a  cilicious  or  fackcloth  habit, 
fuitable  to  the  aullerity  of  his  life.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 
Ci'ma.  See  Cymatium. 

Cima'r.  SeeSiMAR. 

Cime'liarch.  n.f.  [from  w^Xia^?.]  The  chief  keeper  of 
plate,  veflments,  and  things  of  value  belonging  to  a  church  ; 
a  church-warden.  Dili. 

Ci'meter.  n.f.  [ cimitarra ,  Span,  and  Portug.  from  chimcteir , 

T  urkilh.  Bluteau's  Portuguefe  Dictionary.]  A  fort  of  fword 
ufed  by  the  Turks ;  Ihort;  heavy;  and  recurvated,  or  bent 
backward.  This  word  is  fometimes  erroneoully  fpelt feimitar , 
and  feymeter ;  as  in  the  following  examples. 

By  this  feimitar , 

That  flew  the  fophy  and  a  Perfian  prince. 

That  won  three  fields  of  fultan  Solyman.  Shak.  Mer.  of  Ven. 

Our  armours  now  may  rull,  our  idle  feymiters 
Hang  by  our  fides  for  ornament,  not  ule.  Drycl.  Don  Sehafl. 
Ci'ncture.  n.f.  [cinRura,  Latin] 

1.  Something  worn  round  the  body. 

Now  happy  he,  whofe  cloak  and  cinRure 
Hold  out  this  tempell.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

Columbus  found  th’  American,  fo  girt 
With  feather’d  cinRure ,  naked  elfe,  and  wild.  Milt.  Pa.  Lofl. 
He  binds  the  facred  cincture  round  his  breall.  Pope's  Odyjf. 

2.  An  inclofure. 

The  court  and  prifon  being  within  the  cinRure  of  one  wall. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

3.  [In  architecture.]  A  ring  or  lift  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 

lhaft  of  a  column ;  feparating  the  lhaft  at  one  end  from  the 
bafe,  at  the  other  from  the  capital.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  in 
imitation  of  the  girths  or  ferrils  anciently  ufed,  to  ftrengthen 
and  preferve  the  primitive  wood-columns.  Chambers . 

CFNDER.  n.f  [ceindre,  Fr.  from  cineres,  Latin.] 

1.  A  mafs  ignited  and  quenched,  without  being  reduced  to  alhes. 

I  fhould  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks. 

That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modefty. 

Did  but  I  fpeak  thy  deeds.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

There  is  in  fmiths  cinders ,  by  fome  adhefion  of  iron,  fome¬ 
times  to  be  found  a  magnetical  operation.  Brown's  Vul.  Err . 

So  fhow  on  iEtna  does  unmelted  lie, 

Whofe  rolling  flames  and  fcatter’d  cinders  fly.  Waller. 

2.  A  hot  coal  that  has  ceafed  to  flame. 

If  from  adown  the  hopeful  chops 
The  fat  upon  a  cinder  drops, 

To  {linking  fmoke  it  turns  the  flame.  Swift. 

Cinder-wench.  \n-  f  [ cinder  and  women.]  A  woman 
Cinder-woman.  J  whofe  trade  is  to  rake  in  heaps  of  alhes 
for  cinders. 

’Tis  under  fo  much  nafty  rubbifh  laid. 

To  find  it  out’s  the  cinder -woman  s  trade.  Effay  on  Satire. 

She  had  above  five  hundred  fuits  of  fine  cloaths*  and  yet 
Went  abroad  like  a  cinder-wench.  Arbuth.  Hifl.  of  John  Bull. 

In  the  black  form  of  cinder-wen. h  fhe  came, 

When  love,  the  hour,  the  place  had  banilh’d  fhame.  Gay. 
CINERA'TION.  n.f.  [from  cineres,  Lat.]  The  reduction  of 
any  thing  by  fire  to  alhes.  A  term  of  chymiftry. 

Cineri'tious. 
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CinEr  i'not)s.  adj.  [anericiuSy  Lat.]  Having  the  form  or  ft  «i  to¬ 
ol'  afhes. 

I  he  nerves  arife  from  the  glands  of  the  cincritious  part  of 
the  brain,  and  are  terminated  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body. 

Cheynes  Philofophical  Principles. 

Cine'rUlent.  adj.  [from  cineres,  Lat.]  Full  of  allies.  Dift. 

Circle,  n.f  [from  cingulum,  Lat.]  A  girth  for  a  horfe.  Diet. 

Ci'nnaear.  n.f.  [cinnabar is,  Latin.]  Cinnabar  is  native  or 
faihtious  .  the  factitious  cinnabar  is  called  vermilion. 

Cinnabar  is  the  ore  out  of  which  quickfilver  is  drawn,  and 
confilts  partly  of  a  mercurial,  and  partly  of  a  fulphureo- 
ochreous  matter.  Woodward's  Meth.  Foffi. 

The  pai  tides  of  mercury  uniting  with  the  particles  of  ful- 
phur,  compofe  cinnabar.  Newt.  Opt. 

Cinnabar  of  Antimony ,  is  made  of  mercury,  fulphur,  and 
crude  antimony. 

Cinnamon,  n.f.  [cinnamomum,  Lat]  The  fragrant  bark 
of  a  low  tree  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  polIeHed  by  "the  Dutch, 

-  in  the  Ealt  Indies.  Its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  olive, 
both  as  to  (ubllance  and  colour.  I  he  fruit  re  fern  bles  an 
acorn  or  olive,  and  has  neither  the  fmell  nor  tafte  of  the 
bark.  When  boiled  in  water,  it  yields  an  oil,  which,  as  it 
cools  and  hardens,  becomes  as  firm  and  white  as  tallow  ;  the 
lrncd  of  which  is  agreeable  in  candles.  The  trees  are  chiefly 
propagated  by  a  fort  of  pigeons  which  feed  on  the  fruit,  and, 
cairymg  it  to  their  young,  drop  it  where  it  takes  root.  Cin¬ 
namon  is  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine  as  an  aftringent.  The 
cinnamon  of  the  ancients  was  different  from  ours.  Chambers. 

Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coaff, 

Iler  cinnamon  and  fweet  amomum  boafl.  Dry  den's  Fables. 

Cinnamon  Water  is  made  by  diffilling  the  bark,  firft  infufed  in 
barley  water,  in  fpirit  of  wine  or  white  wine.  Chambers. 

CINJjUk.  n.f  [hr.]  A  Five.  It  is  ufed  in  games  alone  ;  but  is 
often  compounded  with  other  words. 

Cinque-foil.  n.J.  [cinque feuiUe,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  five  leaved 
clover. 

Cinque-pace,  n.f  [cinque  pas,  Fr.']  A  kind  of  grave  dance. 
Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting  is  a  Scotch  jig,  a  mea¬ 
sure,  and  a  cinque  pace.  The  firft  fuit  is  hot  and  hafty,  like  a 
Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantaftical ;  the  wedding,  mannerly  and 
modeft,  as  a  meafure,  full  of  ftatc  and  gravity;  and  then 
comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the  cinque 
pace  fafter  and  fafter,  ’till  he  finks  into  his  grave.  Shakefp. 

Cinque-ports,  n.f  [cinque  ports,  Fr.] 

Thofe  havens  that  lie  towards  France,  and  therefore  have 
been  thought  by  our  kings  to  be  fuch  as  ought  moft  vigilantly 
to  be  obferved  againft  invafion.  In  which  refpedf,  the  places 
where  they  are  have  a  fpecial  governour  or  keeper,  called  by 
his  office  Lord  Warden  of  the  cinque  ports  ;  and  divers  privi¬ 
leges  granted  to  them,  as  a  particular  jurifdi&ion,  their  war¬ 
den  having  the  authority  of  an  admiral  among  them,  and 
fending  out  writs  in  his  own  name.  The  cinque  ports  are 
Dover,  Sandwich,  Rye,  Haftings,  Winchelfea,  Rumney,  and 
Hithe  ;  fome  of  which,  as  the  number  exceeds  five,  muft 
either  be  added  to  the  firft  inftitution  by  fome  later  grant,  or 
accounted  as  appendants  to  fome  of  the  reft.  Ccwcl. 

They,  that  bear 

The  cloth  of  ftate  above  her,  are  four  barons 

Of  the  cinque  ports.  Shakefp.  Flenry  VIII. 

Cinque-spotted,  adj.  Having  five  fpots. 

On  her  left  breaft 

A  mole,  cinque  fpotted ,  like  the  crimfon  drops 
I  th  bottom  of  a  cowflip.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

CF  ON.  n.f  [ fion ,  or f cion,  French.] 

1.  A  fprout ;  a  fhoot  from  a  plant. 

We  have  reafon  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal 
flings,  our  unbitted  lulls;  whereof  I  take  this  that  you  call 
love,  to  be  a  fe£l  or  cion.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

The  ftately  Caledonian  oak,  newly  fettled  in  his  triumphant 
throne,  begirt  with  cions  of  his  own  royal  ftem. 

Howel's  Vocal  Forejl. 

2.  The  (hoot  engrafted  or  inferted  on  a  flock. 

T.  he  cion  over-ruleth  the  ftock  quite ;  and  the  flock  is  but 
palfive  only,  and  giveth  aliment,  but  no  motion  to  the  graft. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  421. 

CI'PHER.  n.f  [chifre,  Fr.  xifra,  Ital.  cifra ,  low  Lat.  from 
an  oriental  root  ] 

j.  An  arithmetical  character,  by  which  fome  number  is  noted ; 
a  figure. 

2.  A11  arithmetical  mark,  which,  Handing  for  nothing  itfelf,  in- 
creafes  the  value  of  the  other  figures. 

Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  fun£tion, 

To  find  the  faults,  whole  fine  Hands  in  record, 

And  let  go  by  the  a£lor.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 
If  the  people  be  fomewhat  in  the  election,  you  cannot 
make  them  nulls  or  ciphers  in  the  privation  or  tranllation.  Bac. 

As,  in  accounts,  ciphers  and  figures  pafs  for  real  fums,  fo 
names  pafs  for  things.  South’s  Sermons. 

3,  An  intertexture  of  letters  engraved  ufually  on  boxes  or  plate. 

Troy  flam’d  in  burnilh’d  gold  ;  and  o’er  the  throne, 

Arms  2nd  the  man  in  golden  ciphers  {hone.  Pop.  Temp,  of  F. 

Some  mingling  ftir  the  melted  tar,  and  fome 
Vol.  I. 
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E)ee^  on  the  new-Ihorii  vagrant’s  heaving  fide, 

To  llamp  the  mailer’s  cipher ,  ready  Hand.  Thcmf  Summer'. 

4.  A  chara&er  in  general. 

#  Succeeding  times  this  wifdom  began  to  be  written  in 
ciphers  and  characters,  and  letters  bearing  Ihc  form  of  crea- 
tures*  Raleigh’ s  Hi fsn  y  of  the  World. 

5.  A  feeret  or  occult  manner  of  writing,  or  the  key  to  it. 

This  book,  as  long  liv’d  as  the  elements, 

In  cipher  writ,  or  new  made  idioms.  Donne, 

He  was  pleafed  to  command  me  to  flay  at  London,  to  fend 
and  receive  all  his  letters;  and  I  was  furnifhed  with  mine® 
feveral  ciphers,  in  order  to  it.  Denham’s  Dedication . 

To  Ci'pher.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  praclice  arithmetick. 

\  ou  have  been  bred  to  bufinefs ;  you  can  cipher :  I  wondel* 
you  never  ufed  your  pen  and  ink.  Arbuth.  Hiji.  of  jf.  Bull . 

Io  Cipher,  v.  a.  To  write  in  occult  characters. 

He  frequented  fermons,  and  penned  notes  :  his  notes  he 
^  ciphered  with  Greek  charaClers.  Hayward  on  Edward  VI. 

d  o  C 1 'r  c  1  nate.  v.  a.  [arcino,  Lat.]  To  make  a  circle ;  to 

^  compafs  round,  or  turn  round.  Bailey. 

Circina  tion.  n.f.  [circinatio,  Lat.]  An  orbicular  motion; 

^  a  turning  round  ;  a  meafuring  v/ith  the  compafle?.  Bailey . 

CIRCLE,  n.  f  [ cireulus ,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  line  continued  ’till  it  ends  where  it  begun,  having  all  its 
parts  equidiftant  from  a  common  center. 

Any  thing,  that  moves  round  about  in  a  circle,  in  lefs  time 
than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  fucceed  one  another  in  our  minds, 
is  not  perceived  to  move ;  but  feems  to  be  a  perfect  intire'  circle 
of  that  matter,  or  colour,  and  not  a  part  of  a  circle  in  mo¬ 
tion-  Locke, 

Then  a  deeper  Hill, 

In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round 

To  clofe  the  face  of  things.  Thomfon  s  Summer i 

2.  The  fpace  included  in  a  circular  line. 

3.  A  round  body  ;  an  orb. 

It  is  lie  that  fitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth.  If  xi.  22. 

4.  Compafs ;  inclofure. 

A  great  magician, 

Obfcured  in  the  circle  of  the  foreft.  Shake f  As  you  like  it. 

5.  An  afiembly  furrounding  the  principal  perfon. 

To  have  a  box  where  eunuchs  fing. 

And,  foremoll  in  the  circle,  eye  a  king.  Pope’s  Hor,  Ep.  i. 

6.  A  company;  an  afiembly. 

I  will  call  over  to  him  the  whole  circle  of  beauties  that  are 
difpofed  among  the  boxes.  Addifon’s  Guardian ,  Nu.  10. 

Ever  fince  that  time,  Lifander  viiits  in  every  circle.  Tatler . 

7.  Any  feries  ending  as  it  begins,  and  perpetually  repeated. 

There  be  divers  fruit-trees  in  the  hot  countries,  which  have 
bloflbms  and  young  fruit,  and  young  fruit  and  ripe  fruit,  al- 
moft  all  the  year,  fucceed ing  one  another ;  but  this  circle  of 
ripening  cannot  be  but  in  fiicculent  plants,  and  hot  countries. 

Bacon’ s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  581. 

Thus  in  a  circle  runs  the  peafant’s  pain, 

And  the  year  rolls  within  itfelf  again.  Dryd.  Virg.  Geor. 

8.  An  inconclufive  form  of  argument,  in  which  the  foregoing 
propofition  is  proved  by  the  following,  and  the  following  pro- 
pofition  inferred  from  the  foregoing. 

That  heavy  bodies  defeend  by  gravity;  and  again,  that 
gravity  is  a  quality  whereby  an  heavy  body  defeends,  is  an  im¬ 
pertinent  circle,  and  teacheth  nothing.  Glanv.  Scepf  c.  20. 

That  fallacy  called  a  circle,  is  when  one  of  the  premifies  in 
a  fyllogifm  is  queftioned  and  oppofed,  and  we  intend  to  prove 
it  by  the  conclufion.  Watts’s  Logick. 

9.  Circumlocution  ;  indirect  form  of  words. 

Has  he  given  the  lye 
In  circ's  or  oblique,  or  femicircle. 

Or  direcl  parallel  ?  You  muft  challenge  him.  Flet.  LJ  cfCor 

10.  Circles  of  the  German  Empire.  Such  provinces  and  prin¬ 

cipalities  as  have  a  right  to  be  prefent  at  diets.  They  are  in 
number  ten.  Trevoux. 

i  o  Ci  rcle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1:  To  move  round  any  thing. 

The  lords  that  were  appointed  to  circle  the  hill,  had  fome 
days  before  planted  themfelveS  in  places  convenient.  Bacon. 

Another  Cynthia  her  new  journey  runs, 

And  other  planets  circle  other  luns.  Pope’s  Dunciacl,  b.  lii,  . 

2.  Toinclofe;  to  furround. 

What  Hern  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp’d  and  hew’d,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches,  thofe  fweet  ornaments, 

Whofe  circling  Ihadows  kings  have  fought  to  lleep  in.  Shah. 

While  thefe  fond  arms,  thus  circling  you,  may  prove 
More  heavy  chains  than  thofe  of  hopelefs  love.  Prior 

Unfeen,  he  glided  thro’  the  joyous  crowd. 

With  darknefs  circled ,  and  an  ambient  cloud.  Pope's  Ody/f. 

3.  To  Circle  in.  To  confine;  to  keep  together.  J ’ 

We  term  thofe  things  dry  v/hich  have  a  confiftence  within 
themfelves,  and  which,  to  enjoy  a  determinate  figure,  do  not 
require  the  Hop  or  hindrance  of  another  body  To  limit  anH 
circle  them  in.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

I  0  Li'rclf.  V.n.  To  move  Circularly;  to  end  where  it  begins. 
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The  well  fraught  bowl 
Circles  inceffant ;  whilft  the  humble  cell 
With  quavering  laugh,  and  rural  jells,  refounds.  Philips. 

Now  the  circling  years  difclofe 
The  day  predeftin’d  to  reward  his  woes.  Pope's  Odyjf. 

CVrcled.  adj.  [from  circle."]  Having  the  form  of  a  circle  ;  round. 

T  h’  inconftant  moon, 

t  That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb.  Shakefp.  R.  andj. 
Ci'rclet.  n.  f  [from  circle.]  A  circle;  an  orb. 

I  hen  take  repaft,  ’till  Hefperus  display’d 
0  His  golden  circlet  in  the  weftern  (hade.  Pope's  OdyJJ. 

Circling,  participial  adj.  [from  To  circle.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  circle  ;  circular  ;  round. 

Round  he  furveys,  and  well  might,  where  he  flood 
So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 

Of  night’s  extended  {hade.  AAilton's  Paradife  Lojl,  h.  iii, 
CI'RCUIT.  n.f.  [circuit,  Fr.  circuit  us,  Latin.] 

1.  The  a£l  of  moving  round  any  thing. 

The  circuits,  in  former  times,  went  but  round  about  the 
pale  ;  as  the  circuit  of  the  cynofura  about  the  pole.  Davies. 

I  here  are  four  moons  alfo  perpetually  rolling  round  the 
planet  Jupiter,  and  carried  along  with  him  in  his  periodical 
circuit  round  the  fun.  Watts's  Improvement. 

2.  The  fpace  inclofed  in  a  circle. 

He  led  me  up 

A  woody  mountain,  whofe  high  top  was  plain 
A  circuit  wide  inclos’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  h.  viii. 

3.  Space;  extent;  meafured  by  travelling  round. 

He  attributed!  unto  it  fmallnefs,  in  refpedl  of  circuit. 

Hooker ,  b.v.  f.  19. 

The  lake  of  Bolfena  is  reckoned  one  and  twenty  miles  in 
circuit.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

4.  A  ring ;  a  diadem ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  incircled. 

And  this  fell  tempeft  fhall  not  ceafe  to  rage, 

Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head 

Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-brain’d  flaw.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

5.  The  vifitations  of  the  judges  for  holding  aflifes. 
fc.  The  trail  of  country  vifited  by  the  judges. 

y.  Circuit  of  Adtion.  Inlaw,  is  a  longer  courfe  of  proceed¬ 
ing  to  recover  the  thing  fued  for  than  is  needful.  Cowel. 
To  CYrcuit.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  move  circularly. 

Pining  with  equinoilial  heat,  unlefs 
The  cordial  cup  perpetual  motion  keep. 

Quick  circuiting.  Philips • 

Circuite'er.  n  f.  [from  circuit.]  One  that  travels  a  circuit. 
Like  your  fellow  circuiteer  the  fun  :  you  travel  the  round  of 
the  earth,  and  behold  all  the  iniquities  under  the  heavens.  Pope. 
Circui'tion.  n.f.  [ circuitio ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  ail  of  going  round  any  thing. 

2.  Compafs ;  maze  of  argument ;  comprehenfion. 

To  apprehend  by  what  degrees  they  lean  to  things  in  fhow, 
though  not  indeed  repugnant  one  to  another,  requireth  more 
fharpnefs  of  wit,  more  intricate  circuitions  of  difeourfe,  and 
depth  of  judgment,  than  common  ability  doth  yield.  Hooker. 
CIRCULAR,  adj.  [ circularis ,  Latin.] 
ii  Round,  like  a  circle  ;  circumfcribed  by  a  circle. 

The  frame  thereof  feem’d  partly  circular , 

And  part  triangular.  Fairy  Sheen,  b.  ii. 

He  firft  inclos’d  for  lifts  a  level  ground ; 

The  form  was  circular.  Dryd.  Fables. 

Nero’s  port,  compofed  of  huge  moles  running  round  it, 
in  a  kind  of  circular  figure.  Addifon’ s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

.2.  Succeflive  in  order;  always  returning. 

From  whence  th’  innumerable  race  of  things, 

By  circular  fucceflive  order  fprings.  Rofcommon. 

3.  Vulgar;  mean;  circumforaneous. 

Had  Virgil  been  a  circular  poet,  and  clofely  adhered  to 
hiftory,  how  could  the  Romans  have  had  Dido  ?  Dennis. 

4.  Circular  Letter.  A  letter  directed  to  feveral  perfons,  who 
have  the  fame  intereft  in  fome  common  affair ;  as  in  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  affemblies. 

5.  Circular  Lines.  Such  ftrait  lines  as  are  divided  from  the 
divifions  made  in  the  arch  of  a  circle;  as  the  lines  of  fines, 
tangents,  and  fecants  on  the  plain  fcale  and  fedlor. 

6.  Circular  Sailing ,  is  that  performed  on  the  arch  of  a  great 
circle. 

Circularity.  n  f  [from  circular .]  A  circular  form. 

The  heavens  have  no  diverfity  or  difference,  but  a  fimpli- 
city  of  parts,  and  equiformity  in  motion,  continually  fucceed- 
ing  each  other  ;  fo  that,  from  what  point  foever  we  compute, 
the  account  will  be  common  unto  the  whole  circularity.  Brown. 
CiRcularly.  adj.  [f rom  circular.’] 

*•  In  form  of  a  circle. 

The  internal  form  of  it  confifts  of  feveral  regions,  in¬ 
volving  one  another  like  orbs  about  the  fame  centre,  or  of 
the  feveral  elements  caff:  circularly  about  each  other.  Burnet. 

2.  With  a  circular  motion. 

Trade,  which,  like  blood,  fliould  circularly  flow, 

Stopp’d  in  their  channels,  found  its  freedom  loft.  Dryden. 
Every  body  moved  circularly  about  any  center,  recede,  or 
endeavour  to  recede,  from  that  center  of  its  motion.  Ray. 
To  Circulate,  v.  n.  [from  circulus  ]  To  move  in  a  circle  j 


to  run  round  ;  to  return  to  the  place  whence  it  departed  in  a 
conftant  courfe. 

If  our  lives  motions  theirs  mull  imitate, 

Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  muff:  circulate.  Denham. 
Nature  is  a  perpetual  motion ;  and  the  work  of  the  uni- 
Verfe  circidatcs  without  any  interval  or  repofe.  V Ejlrange* 

In  the  civil  wars,  the  money  fpent  on  both  fides  was  cir¬ 
culated  at  home ;  no  publick  debts  contracted.  Swift. 

To  Circulate,  v.  a.  To  put  about. 

Circulation,  n.  f.  [from  circulate .] 

1 .  Motion  in  a  circle ;  a  courfe  in  which  the  motion  tends  to 
the  point  from  which  it  began. 

What  more  obvious,  one  would  think,  than  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  unknown  ’till  the  laft  age  ?  Burnet' s  Theory. 

As  much  blood  pafleth  through  the  lungs  as  through  all  the 
reft  of  the  body :  the  circulation  is  quicker,  and  heat  greater, 
and  their  texture  extremely  delicate.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  A  feries  in  which  the  fame  order  is  always  obferved,  and 
things  always  return  to  the  fame  ftate. 

As  for  the  fins  of  peace,  thou  haft  brought  upon  us  the 
miferies  of  war ;  fo  for  the  fins  of  war,  thou  feeft  fit  to 
deny  us  the  bleihng  of  peace,  and  to  keep  us  in  a  circulation 
of  miferies.  *  K.  Charles. 

God,  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  nature,  permits  this  continual 
circulation  of  human  things.  Swift  on  Modern  Education. 

3.  A  reciprocal  interchange  of  meaning. 

When  the  apoftle  faith  of  the  Jews,  that  they  crucified  the 
Lord  of  glory ;  and  when  the  fon  of  man,  being  on  earth, 
affirmeth  that  the  fon  of  man  was  in  heaven  at  the  fame 
inftant,  there  is  in  thefe  two  fpeeches  that  mutual  circulation 
before  mentioned.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  53. 

Circulatory,  n.f  [from  circulate .]  A  chymical  vefiel,  in 
which  that  which  rifes  from  the  vefiel  on  the  fire,  is  collected 
and  cooled  in  another  fixed  upon  it,  and  falls  down  again. 

Circulatory,  adj.  [from  circulate. ]  Circulatory  Letters  are 
the  fame  with  Circular  Letters. 

Circuma'mbiency.  n.f.  [from  circumambient.']  The  act  of 
encompaffing. 

Ice  receiveth  its  figure  according  unto  the  furface  whereof 
it  concreteth,  or  the  circumambiency  which  conformeth  it. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  adj.  [circum  and  ambio,  Latin  ]  Sur¬ 
rounding;  encompaffing;  inclofing. 

The  circumambient  coldnefs  towards  the  fides  of  the  vefiel, 
like  the  fecond  region,  cooling  and  condenfing  of  it.  Wilkins. 

To  Circumambulate,  v.  n.  [from  circum  and  ambulo ,  Lat.] 
To  walk  round  about.  Dili. 

To  C1RCUMCFSE.  v.  a.  [ circumcldo ,  Latin.]  To  cut  the 
prepuce  or  forefkin,  according  to  the  law  given  to  the  Jews. 

1  hey  came  to  circumcife  the  children.  Luke  i.  59. 

One  is  alarmed  at  the  induftry  of  the  whigs,  in  aiming  to 
ftrengthen  their  routed  party  by  a  reinforcement  from  the  cir- 
cumcifcd.  Swift’s  Examiner,  N°.  47. 

Circumci'sion.  n.f.  [from  circumcife.]  The  rite  or  a<ft  of 
cutting  off  the  forefkin. 

They  left  a  race  behind 
Like  to  themfelves,  diftinguifhable  fcarce 
From  Gentiles,  but  by  circumcifion  vain.  Milt.  Par.  Reg . 

To  CIRCUMDU'CT.  v.  a.  [ circumduco ,  Lat.]  To  contra¬ 
vene  ;  to  nullify: 

Adis  of  judicature  may  be  cancelled  and  circurndudied  by  the 
will  and  direction  of  the  judge  ;  as  alfo  by  the  confent  of  the 
parties  litigant,  before  the  judge  has  pronounced  and  given 
fentence.  Ayliffe’s  Par  ergon. 

Circumdu'ction.  n.f.  [froip  circumdudi.] 

1.  Nullification ;  cancellation. 

The  citation  may  be  circumdudled,  though  the  defendant 
Ihould  not  appear ;  and  the  defendant  muft  be  cited,  as  a  cir- 
cumdudiion  requires.  Ayliffe’s  Par  ergon. 

2.  A  leading  about. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  n.f.  [circumferentia,  Latin.] 

1.  The  periphery ;  the  line  including  and  furrounding  any  thine. 

Extend  thus  far  thy  bounds, 

This  be  thy  juft  circumference,  O  world  !  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl. 
Becaufe  the  hero  is  the  center  of  the  main  adlion,  all  the 
lines  from  the  circumference  tend  to  him  alone.  Dryd.  Dufref 
A  coal  of  fire,  moved  nimbly  in  the  circumference  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  makes  the  whole  circumference  appear  like  a  circle  of  fire. 

Newton's  Opticks. 

2:  The  fpace  inclofed  in  a  circle. 

So  was  his  will 

Pronounc’d  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath. 

That  {hook  heav’n’s  whole  circumference ,  confirm’d.  Milton. 

He  firft  inclos’d  for  lifts  a  level  ground. 

The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

3.  The  external  part  of  an  orbicular  body. 

The  bubble,  being  looked  on  by  the  light  of  the 
clouds  refle&ed  from  it,  feemed  red  at  its  apparent  circumfe¬ 
rence.  If  the  clouds  were  viewed  through  it,  the  colour  at  its 
circumference  would  be  blue.  Newton's  Opticks. 

4.  An  orb ;  a  circle  -3  any  thing  circular  or  orbicular. 
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His  pond  rous  Ihield,  large  and  round, 

Behind  him  caft ;  the  broad  circumference 

Hung  on  his  fhoulders  like  the  moon.  Milton' s  Par.  Loft. 

To  Circu  mference.  v .  a.  [from  the  noun.J  To  include  in 
a  circular  fpace. 

Nor  is  the  vigour  of  this  great  body  includej  only  in  itfelf, 
<x  c,rcumf,rm'i  by  its  Airfare;  but  diffufed  at  i, determinate 
diftaticcs.  ;  Brmm’s  Vulgar  Enoun,  b.  ii.  r.  2. 

Ciecumflre  NTOR  n.f. [from  circumfen,  Lat.  to  carry  about,  j 
An  mftrument  ufed  in  furveying,  for  meafuring  angles,  con- 
Afting  of  a  brafs  circle,  an  index  with  Aghts,  and  a  corn¬ 
ed’2™1,  T” r°"r  •  Wi'h  2  foeket.  Chambers. 

Cl  RCUMFLEX.  n.f.  [ arcumf.exu r,  Lat.]  An  accent  ufed  to 

regulate  the  pronunciation  of  fyllables,  including  or  partici- 
pating  the  acute  and  grave.  1 

The  circumflex  keeps  the  voice  in  a  middle  tune,  and  there- 
fore  in  the  Latin  is  compounded  of  both  the  other.  Holder. 

Circu  MFLUENCE.  «./  [from  circumfluent.-]  An  inclofure  of 
waters. 

CIRCUMFLUENT,  adj.  [cirmmfuensy  Lat.J  Flowing  round 

any  thing. 

I  rule  the  Paphian  race, 

\\  hole  bounds  the  deep  circumfiuent  waves  embrace, 

A  duteous  people,  and  induftrious  ifle.  Popes  Odyff. 

iRCtf  mfluous.  adj.  [ circumfuus ,  Lat.J  Environing  with 
waters.  5 

_  ..  He  the  world 

-Built  on  circumfuous  waters  calm,  in  wide 
Cryftalline  ocean.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vii.  /.  iSq: 
Laertes’  fon  girt  with  circumfuous  tides.  Pope's  Odyff. 
Circum for a'neous.  adj.  [ circumforaneus ,  Lat.J  Wandering; 

rom  houfe  to  houfe.  As  a  circumforaneous  fidler :  one  that 
plays  at  doors. 

To  CIRCUMFU'SE.  a.  [circumfufus,  Lat.J  To  pour  round  ; 
to  ipread  evfery  way. 

Men  fee  better,  when  their  eyes  are  againft  the  fun,  or 
candle,  if  they  put  their  hand  before  their  eye.  The  glaring 
x °r  candle,  weakens  the  eye  j  whereas  the  light  circian- 
fifed,  is  enough  for  the  perception.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifory. 
His  army,  circumfus'd  on  either  wing.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
Earth,  with  her  nether  ocean,  circumfus'd 
Their  pleafant  dwelling-houfe.  Milton's  Paradife  Lof. 

This  nymph  the  god  Cephifus  had  abus’d, 

With  all  his  winding  waters  circumfu'd.  Addf.  Ov.  Met. 
CiRCUMfu'sile.  adj.  [circum  and fufilis,  Lat.J  That  which 
may  be  poured  or  Ipread  round  any  thing. 

Artift  divine,  whofe  fkilful  hands  infold 
The  victim  s  horn  with  circumfufle  gold.  Pope's  Odyff. 
Circumfu'sion.  nf.  [from  circumfufe.]  The  act  of  fpread- 
mg  round  ;  the  ftate  of  being  Doured  round. 

To  CIRCU'MGYRATE.  v.  a.  [ circum  and  gyrus ^  Lat.  ]  To 
roll  round.  J 

All  the  glands  of  the  body  be  congeries  of  various 
forts  of  veflels,  curled,  circuit! gyrated y  and  complicated  to- 
gether.  jpay  on  Creation. 

Circumgyration,  n.f  [from  circumgyrate. ]  The  aft  of 
running  round. 

The  fun  turns  round  his  own  axis  in  twenty-five  days, 
which  arifes  from  his  firffc  being  put  into  fuch  a  circumgyration. 

_  Cheyne' s  Pbilofophical  Prin. 

Circumjacent,  adj.  [circumjacensy  Lat.J  Lying  round  any 
thing  ;  bordering  on  every  fide. 

Circumince'ssion.  n.  f.  [from  circum  and  incedo,  Lat.J 

A  term  ufed  by  the  fchool-divines  to  exprefs  the  exiftence 
of  three  divine  perfons  in  one  another,  in  the  myftery  of  the 
trinity.  Chambers. 

Circumi'tion.  n.f.  [from  circumeo ,  circumitum ,  Latin.  J 
The  aft  of  going  round.  Did. 

Circumliga'tion.  n.f  [ circumligo ,  Latin. J 
i-  The  aft  of  binding  round. 

2.  The  bond  with  which  any  thing  is  encompafTed. 
Circumlocution,  n.f.  [circumlocution  Latin. J 
J.  A  circuit  or  compafs  of  words;  periphrafis. 

Virgil,  fludying  brevity,  could  bring  thefe  words  into  a 
narrow  compafs,  which  a  tranflator  cannot  render  without 
circumlocutions.  Dryden. 

I  much  prefer  the  plain  Billingfgate  way  of  calling  names, 
becaufe  it  would  fave  abundance  of  time,  loft  by  circumlo¬ 
cution.  ^  Swift's  Mifcellanies. 

2.  The  ufe  of  indireft  exprefilons. 

Thefe  people  are  not  to  be  dealt  withal,  but  by  a  train  of 
myftery  and  circumlocution.  Id Ef  range. 

Circummu'red.  adj.  [circum  and  murusy  Lat.J  Walled  round; 
encompafTed  with  a  wall. 

He  hath  a  garden  circummur’d  with  bricks.  Shakefp. 
CircumnaVig aele.  adj.  [  from  circumnavigate.  ]  That 
which  may  be  failed  round. 

The  being  of  Antipodes,  the  habitablenefs  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  the  rendering  the  whole  terraqueous  globe  circum- 
navigable.  ifoy  on  fj,e  Creation. 

To  Circumnavigate,  v.a.  [circum  and  navigoy  Lat.J  To 
fail  round. 
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Circumnavig a'tion.  n.f  [from  circumnavigate .]  The  aft 
of  failing  round. 

LV  hat  he  fays  concerning  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa, 
ftom  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  very  remark- 

_  a^e-  Arbuthnot  on  .Coins. 

Circumplic a'tion.  ii.  f  [circumplicd,  Lat.J 

1.  The  aft  of  enwrapping  on  every  fide. 

2.  i  he  ftate  of  being  enwrapped. 

Circumpo'lar.  adj.  [from  circum  and  polar.]  Stars  near  the 
North  pole,  which  move  round  it,  and  never  let  in  the 
Northern  latitudes,  are  faid  to  be  circumpolar  Jlars. 
Circumposi'tiont.  n.f.  [From  circum  and  poftion.~\  The  aft 
of  placing  any  thing  circularly. 

Now  is  your  feafon  for  circumpefition ,  by  tiles  or  bafkets  of 
earth*  Evelyn  s  Kalendar. 

Circumra'sion.  n.f  [circumrafioy  Latin. J  The  act  of 
fhaving  or  paring  round.  Did. 

Circum  rot  a'tion.  n.f.  [circu  m  and  rotoy  Lat.J 

1.  The  aft^of  whirling  round  with  a  motion  like  that  of  a. 
wheel.  Circumvolution. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  whirled  round. 

I  o  CIRCUMSCRFBE.  v.  a.  [circum  and  feribo ,  Latin.] 

*•  inclofe  in  certain  lines  or  boundaries. 

2.  Lo  bound  ;  to  limit ;  to  confine. 

Fhe  good  Andronicus, 

W  ith  honour  and  with  fortune  is  return’d; 

From  whence  he  circumfcribed  with  his  fword. 

And  brought  to  yoke  th’  enemies  of  Rome.  Shakefp.  Tit.  An. 

Therefore  muft  his  choice  be  circumfcrib' d 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 

Whereof  he’s  head.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

And  form’d  the  pow’rs  of  heav’n 
Such  as  he  pleas’d,  and  circumfcrib' d  their  being  1  Milton. 

T  he  aftion  great,  yet  circumfcrib' d  by  time  ; 

The  words  not  forc’d,  but  hiding  into  rhime.  Dryden. 

We  fee  that  the  external  circumftances  which  do  accom¬ 
pany  mens  afts,  are  thofe  which  do  circurnfcribe  and  limit 
them*  r  Stillingfleet. 

You  are  above 

The  little  forms  which  circurnfcribe  your  fex.  Southern. 

ty  UMSCRl/pxlON?*  77 •  /■  [ circumfcriptio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Determination  of  particular  form  or  magnitude. 

In  the  circurnfcription  of  many  leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and 
feeds,  nature  aftefts  a  regular  figure.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

2.  Limitation  ;  boundary  ;  contraftion  ;  confinement. 

I  would  not  my  unhoufed  free  condition, 

Put  into  circurnfcription  and  confine.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Circumscriptive,  adj  [from  circurnfcribe]  Inclofing  the 
iuperficies  ;  marking  the  form  or  limits  on  the  outfide 

Stones  regular,  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  external  forms  : 
luch  as  is  circumfcriptive ,  or  depending  upon  the  whole  ftone, 
as  in  the  eagle-ftone;  and  this  is  properly  called  the  figure. 

CIRCUMSPE'CT.  adj.  [circumfpedum,  Lat.J  Cautious;  atten¬ 
tive  to  every  thing ;  watchfulon  all  Tides. 

None  are  for  me. 

That  look  into  me  with  confid’rate  eyes; 

High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumfped.  Shak.  R.  III. 
Men  of  their  own  nature  circumfped  and  flow,  but  at  the 
time  difcountenanced  and  difeontent.  Haywood. 

The  judicious  doftor  had  been  very  watchful  and  circum¬ 
fped ,  to  keep  himfelf  from  being  impofed  upon.  Boyle. 

Circumspection,  n.f  [from  circumfped.]  Watchful nefs  on 
every  fide ;  cautious ;  general  attention. 

Obferve  the  fudden  growth  of  wickednefs,  from  want  of 
care  and  circumfpedion  in  the  firft  impreflions.  Clarendon. 

So  faying,  his  proud  ftep  he  fcornful  turn’d, 

But  with  fly  circumfpedion.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iv. 
Circumspective,  adj.  [circumfpicioy  circumfpedum ,  Latin.] 
Looking  round  every  way  ;  attentive;  vigilant;  cautious. 

No  lefs  alike  the  politick  and  wife. 

All  fly  flow  things,  with  circumfpedive  eyes.  Pope's  Effay. 
CIRCUMSPE  ctively.  adv.  [from  circumfpedive.]  Cautioufly; 
vigi  antly ;  attentively;  with  watchfulnefs  every  way;  watch- 

Circumspe'ctly.  adv.  [from  circumfped.]  With  watchful-* 
nefs  every  way;  cautioufly;  watchfully ;  vigilantly, 
r  a-  ^eir  aut-h°rhy  weighs  more  with  me  than  the  concurrent 
u  rages  of  a  thoufand  eyes,  who  never  examined  the  thino- 
lo  carefully  and  circumfpedly.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

ircumspe  ctness.  n.f  [from  circumfped.]  Caution;  vim- 
lance  ;  watchfulnefs  on  every  fide. 

T  ravel  forces  circumfpednefs  on  thofe  abroad,  who  at  home 
are  nurfed  in  fecurity.  IVnttrm 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  n.f.  [circwnflantiay  Latin.] 
i.  Something  appendant  or  relative  to  a  faft :  the  fame  to  a 
moral  aftion  as  accident  to  a  natural  fubftance. 

When  men  are  ingenious  in  picking  out  circumflances  of 
contempt,  they  do  kindle  their  anger  much.  Bacon's  Efj'axs 
Our  confefling  or  concealing  perfecuted  truths,  vary  and 
change  their  very  nature,  according  to  different  circumflances 
or  time,  place  and  perfons.  South 

2.  The 
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S.  The  adjundls  of  a  fa&,  which  make  it  more  or  lefs  crimi¬ 
nal  ;  or  make  an  accufation  more  or  lefs  probable. 

Of  thefe  fuppofed  crimes  give  me  leave, 

By  circumjlance ,  but  to  acquit  myfelf.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

3.  Accident;  fomething adventitious,  which  may  be  taken  away 
without  the  annihilation  of  the  principal  thing  confidercd. 

Senfe  outfide  knows,  the  foul  thro’  all  things  fees: 

Senfe,  circumjlance ;  fhe  doth  the  fubftattce  view.  Davies. 

4.  Incident;  event;  generally  of  a  mi  nute  or  fubordinate  kind. 

He  defended  Carl  ill  e  with  very  remarkable  circumjlances  of 
courage,  induftry,  and  patience.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

l  ire  fculptor  had  in  his  thoughts  the  conqueror’s  weeping 
for  new  worlds,  or  fome  other  the  like  circumjlance  in  hiftory. 

AddiJ'on  on  Italy . 

The  poet  has  gathered  thofe  circumjlances  which  moft  ter¬ 
rify  the  imagination,  and  which  really  happen  in  the  raging  of 
a  tempeft.  AddiJ'on' s  Spectator ,  N°,  4^9* 

5.  Condition;  ftate  of  affairs.  It  is  frequently  ufed  with  refpedl 
to  wealth  or  povertv  ;  as  good  or  ill  circumjlances. 

None  but  a  virtuous  man  can  hope  well  in  all  circum¬ 
jlances.  Bacon's  Ornam.  Ration. 

We  ought  not  to  conclude,  that  if  there  be  rational  inha¬ 
bitants  in  any  of  the  planets,  they  mull  therefore  have  human 
nature,  or  be  involved  in  the  circumjances  of  our  world.  Bentley. 

When  men  are  eafy  in  their  circumjlances ,  they  are  natural¬ 
ly  enemies  to  innovations.  Addijon  s  Freeholder ,  N°.  42. 

To  Circumstance,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  place  in 
particular  fituation,  or  relation  to  the  things. 

To  worthieft  things, 

Virtue,  art,  beauty,  fortune,  now  I  fee, 

Rarenefs  or  ufe,  not  nature,  value  brings, 

And  fuch  as  they  are  circumjanc  d,  they  be.  Donne. 

Ci'r  Cumstant.  adj.  [circumJlanS)  Lat.]  Surrounding;  en¬ 
vironing. 

Its  beams  fly  to  vifit  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  world,  and  it 
gives  motion  to  all  circumftant  bodies.  Digby  on  the  Soul. 

Circumstantial,  adj.  [ circumj  anti  alls ,  low  Lat.] 

1.  Accidental;  not  effential. 

This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumjantial  branches,  which 
Diftindtion  fhould  be  rich  in.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

This  jurifdidlion  in  the  effentials  of  it,  is  as  old  as  chriftia- 
nity  ;  and  thofe  circumjlantial  additions  of  fecular  encourage¬ 
ment,  chriftian  princes  thought  neceffary.  South's  Sermons. 

Who  would  not  prefer  a  religion  that  differs  from  our  own 
in  the  circumjantials,  before  one  that  differs  from  it  in  the 
effentials.  Adclifon  s  Freeholder  >  N°.  54. 

2.  Incidental ;  happening  by  chance ;  cafual. 

Virtue’s  but  anguifh,  when  ’tis  feveral. 

By  occafion  wak’d,  and  circumjlantial.  Donne. 

3.  Full  of  fmall  events  ;  particular;  detailed. 

He  had  been  provoked  by  men’s  tedious  and  circumjlantial 
recitals  of  their  affairs,  or  by  their  multiplied  queflions  about 
his  own.  Prior's  Dedication. 

Circumst  antia'lity.  n.J.  [from  circumj  anti al.]  The  ap¬ 
pendage  of  circumflances ;  the  ftate  of  any  thing  as  modified 
by  circumflances. 

Circumstantially,  adv.  [from  circumjantial .] 

1.  Accordingly  to  circumftance  ;  not  effenti ally;  accidentally. 

Of  the  fancy  and  intelledl,  the  powers  are  only  circum- 
(l antially  different.  Glanv.ScepJ.  c.  xiii. 

2.  Minutely;  exadlly  ;  in  every  circumftance  or  particular. 

Lucian  agrees  with  Homer  in  every  point  circumjantially. 

Broome's  Notes  on  the  OdyJJ'ey. 
To  Circumsta'ntiate.  v.a.  [from  circumjance.] 

1.  To  place  in  particular  circumflances ;  to  inveft  with  parti¬ 
cular  accidents  or  adjundls. 

If  the  adl  were  otherwife  circumj  anti ated,  it  might  will 
that  freely,  which  now  it  wills  freely.  Bramh.  againjl  Hobbs. 

2.  To  place  in  a  particular  condition,  as  with  regard  to  power 
or  wealth. 

A  number  infinitely  fuperior,  and  the  beft  circumj antiated 
imaginable,  are  for  the  fucceffion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover. 

Swijt's  Mijcellanies. 

To  CIRCUMVATLATE.  v.a.  [circumvalby  Lat.]  To  in- 
clofe  round  with  trenches  or  fortifications. 
Circumvai.la'tion.  n.J.  [from  circumv  allot e,  Lat.] 

1.  The  art  or  adl  of  cafting  up  fortifications  round  a  place. 

When  the  czar  firft  acquainted  himfelf  with  mathematical 
learning,  he  pradlifed  all  the  rules  of  circumvallation  and  con- 
travallation  at  the  fiege  of  a  town  in  Livonia.  Watts's  Logick. 

2.  The  fortification  or  trench  thrown  up  round  a  place  befieged. 

This  gave  refpite  to  finifti  thofe  ftupendious  circumvallations 
and  barricadoes,  reared  up  by  fea  and  land  to  begirt  Petrina. 

Howel’s  V ocal  ForcJ. 

Circumvention.  n.J.  [circumvent io,  Latin.] 

1.  The  adl  of  carrying  round. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  carried  round. 

To  CIRCUMVE'NT.  v.a.  [circumvenio,  Lat.]  To  deceive; 
to  cheat ;  to  impofe  upon ;  to  delude. 

He  fearing  to  be  betrayed,  or  circumvented  by  his  cruel  bro- 
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tiler,  fled  to  Barbaroffa.  Knolles' s  Hijory  of  the  Turks* 

As  his  malice  is  vigilant,  he  reflet h  not  to  circumvent  the 
Tons  of  the  firfl  deceived.  Brown' s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii. 

Should  man 

Fall  circumvented  thus  by  fraud.  Milton's  Paradife  LoJ . 

Obftinately  bent 

To  die  undaunted,  and  to  circumvent.  Drydens  Ain.  ii. 
Circumvention.  n.J.  [from  circumvent.] 

1.  Fraud;  impofture;  cheat;  delufion. 

T  he  inequality  of  the  match  between  him  and  thefubtleft: 
of  us,  would  quickly  appear  by  a  fatal  circumvention :  there 
muft  be  a  wifdom  from  above  to  over-reach  this  hellifti 
wifdom.  South' s  Sermons. 

If  he  is  in  the  city,  he  muft  avoid  haranguing  againft: 
circumvention  in  commerce.  Collier  oj  Popularity. 

2.  Prevention;  pre-occupation:  this  fenfe  is  now  out  of  ufe. 

Whatever  hath  been  thought  on  in  this  ftate. 

That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  adl,  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus, 

To  Circumvent,  v.a.  [circumvjio,  Lat.]  To  cover  round 
with  a  garment. 

Who  on  this  bafe  the  earth  did’ft  firmly  found. 

And  mad’ft  the  deep  to  circumvej  it  round.  Wctton. 

CircumvolaYion.  n.J.  [from  circumvolo,  Lat.]  The  act  of 
flying  round. 

To  Circumvo'lve.  v.a  [ circumvolvo ,  Lat.]  To  roll  round  ; 
to  give  a  circular  motion. 

Could  folid  orbs  be  accommodated  to  phsenomena,  yet  to 
aferibe  each  fphere  an  intelligence  to  circumvolve  it,  were  un- 
philofophical.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  20. 

Circum  volu'tion.  n.  J  [ circumvolutus ,  Lat.] 

1.  The  adl  of  rolling  round. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  rolled  round. 

The  twilling  of  the  guts  is  really  either  a  circumvolution ,  or 
infertion  of  one  part  of  the  gut  within  the  other.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  thing  rolled  round  another. 

Confider  the  obliquity  or  clofenefs  of  thefe  circumvolutions ; 
the  nearer  they  are,  the  higher  may  be  the  inftrument.  Wilk. 
CI'RCUS.  In.J  [ circus ,  Latin.]  An  open  fpace  or  area  for 
Ci'rque.  j  fports,  with  feats  round  for  the  fpedtators. 

A  pleafant  valley,  like  one  of  thofe  circuje- ,  which,  in  great . 
cities  fomewhere,  doth  give  a  pleafant  fpedlacle  of  running 
horfes.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  one  was  about  the  cirque  of  Flora,  the  other  upon  the 
Tarpeian  mountain.  Stillingjeet . 

See  the  cirque  falls  !  th’  unpillar’d  temple  nods  ; 

Streets  pav’d  with  heroes,  Tyber  choak’d  with  gods.  Pope. 
CIST.  n.J.  [cija,  Latin.]  A  cafe;  a  tegument;  commonly 
ufed  in  medicinal  language  for  the  coat  or  inclofure  of  a 
tumour. 

CFsted.  adj.  [from  cij .]  Inclofed  in  a  cift,  or  bag. 
CYstern.  n.J.  [ cijlerna ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  receptacle  of  water  for  domeftick  ufes. 

’Tis  not  the  rain  that  waters  the  whole  earth,  but  that 
which  falls  into  his  own  cijern ,  that  muft  relieve  him.  South. 

2.  A  refervoir ;  an  inclofed  fountain. 

Had  no  part  as  kindly  {laid  behind, 

In  the  wide  cijerns  of  the  lakes  confin’d ; 

Did  not  the  fprings  and  rivers  drench  the  land. 

Our  globe  would  grow  a  wildernefs  of  fand.  Blackmerre. 

3 .  Any  watry  receptacle  or  repofitory. 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  fubmerg’d,  and  made 
A  cijlern  for  fcal’d  fnakes.  ShakeJ.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
But  there’s  no  bottom ;  none 
In  my  voluptuoufnefs  :  your  wives,  your  daughters. 

Your  matrons  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cijern  of  my  luft.  Shalejp.  Macbeth. 

CISTUS.  n.J.  [Lat.]  The  name  of  a  plant.  The  fame  with 
Rockrofe. 

Cit.  n.J.  [contracted  from  citizen.]  An  inhabitant  of  a  city, 
in  an  ill  fenfe.  A  pert  low  townfman  ;  a  pragmatical  trader. 
We  bring  you  now  to  fhow  what  different  things. 

The  cits  or  clowns  are  from  the  courts  of  kings.  JohnJon. 
Study  your  race,  or  the  foil  of  your  family  will  dwindle 
into  cits  or  fquires,  or  run  up  into  wits  or  madmen.  Tatler. 
Barnard,  thou  art  a  city  with  all  thy  w’orth  ; 

But  Bug  and  D — 1,  their  honours,  and  fo  forth.  Pop.  Hor. 
Ci'tadel.  n.J.  [ citadelky  French.]  A  fortrefs;  a  callle,  or 
place  of  arms  in  a  city. 

As  he  came  to  the  crown  by  unjuft  means,  as  unjuftly  he 
kept  it ;  by  force  of  ftranger  foldiers  in  citadehy  the  nefts  of 
tyranny  and  murderers  of  liberty.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

I’ll  to  my  charge,  the  citadel ,  repair.  Dryd.  Aureng . 
Ci'tal.  n.J.  [from  cite.] 
j.  Reproof;  impeachment. 

He  made  a  blufhing  cital  of  himfelf. 

And  chid  his  truant  youth.  Shahejp.  Henry  IV.  P.  h 

2.  Summons;  citation;  call  into  a  court. 

3.  Quotation ;  citation. 

Cita'tion.  n  j.  [citatioy  Latin.] 

The  calling  a  perfon  before  the  judge,  for  the  fake  of 

trying 


?. 
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tryirig  the  cdiife  of  a£lion  commenced  agaihft  him.  Aylijfe. 

2.  Quotation  ;  the  addudlion  of  any  paflage  from  another  au¬ 
thor  ;  or  of  another  man’s  words. 

3.  The  paflage  or  words  quoted ;  a  quotation. 

The  lcltcr-writter  cannot  read  thefe  citations  without  blufli- 
ing,  after  the  Charge  he  hath  advanced.  Atterb.  Prcf  Serm . 

View  the  principles  of  parties  represented  in  their  own 
authors,  and  not  in  the  citations  of  thofe  who  would  confute 
them.  .  If  aits’ s  Improvement  on  the  Alind. 

4.  Enumeration  ;  mention. 

Thefe  caufes  effect  a  colifumption,  endemick  to  this  ifland  : 
there  remains  a  citation  of  fuch  as  may  produce  it  in  any 
country.  .  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Ci'iatory.  adj.  [from  To  cite.J  Having  the  power  or  form 
of  citation. 

If  a  judge  cite  one  to  a  place,  to  which  he  cannot  come 
with  fafety,  he  may  freely  appeal,  though  an  appeal  be  inhi¬ 
bited  in  the  letters  citatory.  Ay  likes  Parer  son. 

To  CITE.  v.  a.  [cito,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fummon  to  anfwer  in  a  court. 

He  held  a  late  court,  to  which 
She  oft’  was  cited  by  them,  but  appear’d  not.  Sh .  Hen.  VIII. 

Forthwith  the  cited  dead 
Of  all  pail  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hallen.  Milton's  Paradife  Lof,  b.  iii.  /.  32 7. 

This  power  of  citings  and  dragging  the  defendant  into  court, 
was  taken  away.  Aylijfe' s  Parergon. 

2.  1  o  enjoin  ;  to  call  upon  another  authoritatively  ;  to  diredt  j 
fummon. 

I  fpeak  to  you.  Sir  Thurio  5 

For  Valentine,  I  need  not  cite  him  to  it.  Shakefp. 

This  fad  experience  cites  me  to  reveal. 

And  what  I  dictate  is  from  what  I  feel.  Prior. 

3.  To  quote. 

Demonflrations  in  feripture,  may  not  otherwife  be  ihewed 
than  by  citing  them  out  of  the  feripture.  Hooker,  b.  ii. 

That  paflage  of  Plato,  which  I  cited  before.  Bacon. 

In  banifhment  he  wrote  thofe  verfes,  which  I  cite  from  his 
fetter.  Dry  den  s  Dedicat.  to  Ain. 

CVter.  n.f  [from  cite.] 

1.  One  who  cites  into  a  court. 

2.  One  who  quotes;  a  quoter. 

I  mull  defire  the  citer  henceforward  to  inform  us  of  his 
editions  too.  ,  Atterbury. 

Cite  ss.  n.  f  [from  ci't.]  A  city  woman.  A  word  peculiar  to 
Dryden. 

Cits  and  citejfes  raife  a  joyful  flrain ; 

’Tis  a  good  omen  to  begin  a  reign.  Dryd  Albion  and  Alba. 

CFthern.  n.f.  [citbara,  Latin.]  A  kind  of  harp;  a  mufical 
inflrument. 

At  what  time  the  heathen  had  profaned  it,  even  in  that 
was  it  dedicated  with  longs  and  citherns ,  and  harps  and  cym- 
bals-  1  Mac.  iv.  54. 

Ci'tizen.  n.f.  [avis,  Lat.  citoyen ,  French.] 

1.  A  freeman  of  a  city  ;  not  a  foreigner;  not  a  flave. 

All  inhabitants  within  thefe  walls  are  not  properly  citizens, 
but  only  fuch  as  are  called  freemen.  Raleigh's  Hift.  World. 

2.  A  townfman  ;  a  man  of  trade  ;  not  a  gentleman. 

When  he  fp’eaks  not  like  a  citizen , 

You  find  him  like  a  foldier.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus . 

3.  An  inhabitant;  a  dweller  in  any  place. 

Far  from  noify  Rome,  fecure,  he  lives  ; 

And  one  more  citizen  to  Sibyl  gives.  Dryden' s  "Juvenal. 

Ci'tizen.  adj.  [This  is  only  in  Shakefpeare.]  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  citizen  ;  as  cowardice,  meannefs. 

So  Tick  I  am  not,  yet  I  am  not  well ; 

But  not  fo  citizen  a  wanton,  as 

To  feem  to  die  ere  fick.  Shakefp edre's  Cymbeline. 

Ci'trine.  adj.  [citrinus,  Lat.]  Lemon  coloured;  of  a  dark 
yellow. 

The  Butterfly,  papilio  major;  has  its  wings  painted  with 
citrine  and  black,  both  in  long  Itreaks  and  fpots.  Grew' s  Muf 
By  citrine  urine  of  a  thicker  confiflence,  the  faltnefs  of 
phlegm  is  known.  Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

CFtrine.  n.f.  [from  citrinus ,  Latin.] 

A  fpecies  of  cryflal  of  an  extremely  pure,  clear,  and  fine 
texture,  generally  free  from  flaws  and  blemifhes.  It  is  ever 
found  in  a  long  and  flender  column,  irregularly  hexangular, 
and  terminated  by  an  hexangular  pyramid.  It  is  from  one  to 
four  or  five  inches  in  length.  Thefe  cryflals  are  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  yellow,  differing  in  degrees  from  that  of  a 
ffrong  ochre  colour  to  that  of  the  peel  of  a  lemon  ;  and  they 
have  a  very  elegant  brightnefs  and  tranfparence.  This  flone 
is  very  plentiful  in  the  Well  Indies.  Our  jewellers  have 
learned  from  the  French  and  Italians  to  call  it  citrine ;  and 
often  cut  ftones  for  rings  out  of  it,  which  are  generally  mif- 
taken  for  topazes.  Hill  on  Fojfls. 

Cxtron^tkee.  n.f  [from  citrus ,  Latin. j 

It  hath  broad  flirt  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  laurel.  The 
flowers  confifl  of  many  leaves,  expanded  like  a  rofe  :  the  cup 
of  the  flower  is  flender  and  ficfhy,  and  is  divided  into  five  feg- 
ments  at  the  top.  '1  he  piflil  becomes  an  oblofig,  thick, 
flefhy  fruit,  which  is  very  full  of  juice,  and  contains  fevcral 
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hard  feeds.  Gfaioa  is  the  great  nurfery  of  Europe  for  thefi; 
forts  of  trees.  One  fort,  with  a  pointed  fruit,  is  in  fo  great 
efleem,  that  the  lmgle  fruits  are  fold  at  Florence  for  two  fhil- 
lings  each.  1  his  , fruit  is  not  to  be  had  in  perfection  ill  any 
part  Of  Italy,  but  the  plain  between  Pi  fa  and  Leghorn.  Aliller. 

May  the  fun 

With  citron  groves  adorn  a  diflant  foil.  Addfon. 

Cirkoisr-WATER.  n.f  Aqua  vitae,  diflilled  with  the  rind  of 
citrons. 

Like  citron-waters  matrons  checks  inflame.  Pope. 

Ci'trul.  n.  f.  'The  fame  with  pionpion ,  fo  named  from  its 
yellow  colour. 

CP  I  Y.  n.f  [cite,  French,  civitas,  Latin.] 

1.  A  large  collection  of  houfes  and  inhabitants. 

Men  feek  their  fafety  from  number  better  united,  and  from 
walls  and  other  fortifications ;  the  ufe  whereof  is  to  make  the 
few  a  match  for  the  many,  and  this  is  the  original  of  cities. 

.  Temple. 

City,  in  a  Arid  and  proper  fenie,  means  the  houfes  inciofed 
within  the  walls :  in  a  larger  fenfe  it  re’aches  to  all  the  luburbs. 

Watts's  Logick . 

2.  In  the  Englilh  law. 

A  town  corporate,  that  hath  a  bifhop  and  a  cathedral 
church}  ^  . .  ,  Cowel. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  city,  as  dillinguifhed  from  other 
fubjeCls. 

What  is  the  city  but  the  people  ? -  .  , 

— —-True,  the  people  are  the  city.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

.  I  do  fufpert  I  have  done  fume  offence. 

That  feems  difgracious  in  the  city’s  eye.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

Ci'ty.  adj. 

1.  Relating  to  the  city. 

His  enforcement  of  the  city  wives.  Shakefp.  Richard  lit. 
He,  I  accufe. 

The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter’d.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus . 

2.  Refembling  the  manners  of  the  citizens. 

M  ake  not  a  city  feaft  of  it,  to  let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can 
agree  upon  the  firfl  cut.  Shakefpeare' s  Timon. 

Ci  vet.  n.f  [ civette ,  Fr.  zibetta,  Arabic,  fignifying  feent.]  A 
perfume  from  the  civet  cat. 

The  civet,  or  civet  cat,  is  a  little  animal,  not  unlike  our 
Cat,  excepting  that  his  fnout  is  more  pointed,  his  claws  lefs 
dangerous,  and  his  cry  different,  it  is  a  native  of  the  Indies, 

1  eru,  Brafil,  Guinea.  1  he  perfume  is  formed  like  a 
kind  of  greafe,  or  thick  feum,  in  an  aperture  or  bag  under  its 
tail,  between  the  anus  and  pudendum.  It  is  gathered  from 
time  to  time,  and  abounds  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  fed. 
It  is  much  ufed  by  perfumers  and  confe&ioners ;  but  feldom 
preferibed  in  medicine.  Trevoux. 

Civet  is  of  a  bafer  birth  than  tar  :  the  vdry  uncleanly  flux 
of  a  cat.  .  .  _  Shakefpeare's  As  you  like  it. 

He  rubs  himfelf  with  civet :  can  you  fmell  him  out  by 
that  -  Shakefpeare’ s  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

Some  putrefadliofts  and  excrements  do  yield  excellent 
odours;  as  civet  and  mulk,  and,  as  fome  think,  amber- 
greafe.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory. 

Ci'vick.  adj.  [ civicus ,  Latin.]  Relating  to  civil  honours  or 
pradlifes ;  not  military. 

With  equal  rays  immortal  Tully  {hone  : 

Behind,  Rome’s  genius  waits  with  civick  crowns. 

And  the  great  father  of  his  country  owns.  Bop. Bern,  of  Fame. 

CPVIL.  adj.  [civilis,  Latin.] 

1 .  Relating  to  the  community  j  political ;  relating  to  the  city  of 
government. 

God  gave  them  laws  of  civil  regimen,  and  would  not  per¬ 
mit  their  commonweal  to  be  governed  by  any  other  laws  than 
his  owm  Hooker ,  b.  iii .f.  u. 

Part  fuch  as  appertain 

To  civil  juftice;  part,  religious  rites 

Of  facrifice.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xii.  /.  231. 

But  there  is  another  unity,  which  would  be  mod  advan¬ 
tageous  to  our  country ;  and  that  is  your  endeavour  after  a 
civil,  a  political  union  in  the  whole  nation.  Sprat's  Sermon . 

2.  Relating  to  any  man  as  a  member  of  a  community. 

Break  not  your  promife,  unlefs  it  be  unlawful  or  impoflible; 
either  out  of  your  natural,  or  out  of  your  civil  power.  Taylor. 

3.  Not  in  anarchy;  not  wild  ;,not  without  rule  or  government. 

For  rudefl  minds  with  harmony  were  caught. 

And  civil  life  was  by  the  mufes  taught.  Rofcommcn. 

4.  Not  foreign  ;  inteftine. 

From  a  civil  war,  God  of  his  mercy  defend  us,  as  that  which 
is  moil  defperate  of  all  others.  Bacon  to  Fillers. 

5.  Not  ecclefiaftical ;  as,  the  ecclefiaflical  courts  are  controlled 
by  the  civil. 

6.  Not  natural ;  as;  a  perfon  banifhed  or  outlawed  is  faid  to 
fuffer  civil,  though  not  natural  death. 

7*  Not  military  ;  as,  the  civil  magiflrates  authority  is  obflrucled 
by  war. 

8.  Not  criminal;  as;  This  is  a  civil  proccfs,  not  a  criminal  pr©- 

fecutiom  • 

9.  Civilifed;  not  barbarous. 

England  was  very  rude  and  barbarous ;  for  it  is  but  even 
the  other  day  fince  England  grew  civil.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 
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ID.  Complaifant ;  civilifed  ;  gentle  ;  well  bred;  elegant  of  man¬ 
ners  ;  not  rude  ;  not  brutal ;  not  coarfe. 

I  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin’s  back, 

Uttering  fuch  dulcet  and  harmonious  breathy 
That  the  rude  fea  grew  civil  at  her  long.  Shakefpearc. 

He  was  civil  and  well  natured,  never  refufing  to  teach 
another.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. 

And  fall  thefe  fayings  from  that  gentle  tongue. 

Where  civil  l'peech  and  foft  perfuafion  hung.  Prior. 

11.  Grave;  fober ;  not  gay  or  fhewy. 

Thus  night  oft  fee  me  in  thy  pale  career, 

’Till  civil  fuited  morn  appear.  Milton's  Poems. 

1 2.  Relating  to  the  ancient  confular  or  imperial  government ; 
as,  civil  law. 

No  woman  had  it,  but  z  civil  doctor.  Sbak.  Merch.ofVen. 

Civilian,  n.f  [civilis,  Lat.]  One  that  profeffes  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  old  Roman  law,  and  of  general  equity. 

The  profefl'ors  of  that  law,  called  civilians ,  becaufe  the  civil 
law  is  their  guide,  fhould  not  be  difcountenanced  nor  dif- 
couraged.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Fillers. 

A  depending  kingdom  is  a  term  of  art,  unknown  to  all 
ancient  civilians ,  and  writers  upon  government.  Swift. 
Civilisation,  n.f.  [from  civil.] 

A  law,  a£l  of  juftice,  or  judgment,  which  renders  a  cri¬ 
minal  procefs  civil ;  which  is  performed  by  turning  an  infor¬ 
mation  into  an  inqueft,  or  the  contrary.  Harris. 

CiviTitv.  n.f  [from civil.'] 

1.  Freedom  from  barbarity;  the  Rate  of  being  civilifed. 

The  Englifh  were  at  firft  as  flout  and  warlike  a  people  as 
ever  the  Irifh ;  and  yet  are  now  brought  unto  that  civility , 
that  no  nation  in  the  world  excelleth  them  in  all  goodly  con- 
Verfation,  and  all  the  ftudies  of  knowledge  and  humanity. 

Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 
Divers  great  monarchies  have  rifen  from  barbarifm  to  civi¬ 
lity^  and  fallen  again  to  ruin.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Wherefoe’er  her  conquering  eagles  fled, 

Arts,  learning,  and  civility  were  fpread.  Denham’s  Poems. 

2.  Politenefs;  complaifance ;  elegance  of  behaviour. 

Art  thou  thus  bolden’d,  man,  by  thy  diftrefs ; 

Or  elfe  a  rude  defpifer  of  good  manners. 

That  in  civility  thou  feem’ft  fo  empty  ?  Shak.  As  you  like  it: 
He,  by  his  great  civility  and  affability,  wrought  very  much 
upon  the  people.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

I  fhould  be  kept  from  a  publication,  did  not  what  your  civi¬ 
lity  calls  a  requeft,  your  greatnefs,  command.  South. 

We,  in  point  of  civility ,  yield  to  others  in  our  own 
houfes.  Swift. 

3.  Rule  of  decency ;  pra£tife  of  politenefs. 

Love  taught  him  fhame ;  and  fliame,  with  love  at  ftrife. 
Soon  taught  the  fweet  civilities  of  life.  Dryd.  Cym.  and Iphig. 

To  CPvilize.  v.  a.  [from  civil."]  To  reclaim  from  favage- 
nefs  and  brutality  ;  to  inftru£l  in  the  arts  of  regular  life. 

We  fend  the  graces  and  the  mufes  forth. 

To  civilize  and  to  inftruft  the  North.  Waller. 

Mufaeus  firff,  then  Orpheus  civilize 
Mankind,  and  gave  the  world  their  deities.  Denham. 
Amongft  thofe  who  are  counted  the  civilized  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  this  original  law  of  nature  ftill  takes  place.  Locke. 

Ofiris,  or  the  Bacchus  of  the  antients,  is  reported  to  have 
civilized  the  Indians,  and  reigned  amongft  them  fifty-two 
years.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Ci'vilizer.  n.f.  [from  civilize. "\  He  that  reclaims  others  from 
a  wild  and  favage  life ;  he  that  teaches  the  rules  and  cuftoms 
of  civility. 

The  civilizers  !■ — the  difturbers,  fay  ; — • 

The  robbers,  the  corrupters  of  mankind  ! 

Proud  vagabonds  !  Philips's  Briton. 

Cl'viLLY.  adv.  [from  civil."] 

1.  In  a  manner  relating  to  government,  or  to  the  rights  or  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  member  of  a  community;  not  naturally;  not 
ecclefiaftically ;  not  criminally. 

Men  that  are  civil  lead  their  lives  after  one  common  law ; 
for  that  a  multitude  fh*uld,  without  harmony  amongft  them- 
felves,  concur  in  the  doing  of  one  thing  ;  for  this  is  civilly  to 
live ;  or  Ihould  manage  community  of  life,  it  is  not  poflible. 

Hooker ,  b.  i.  p.  46. 

That  accufation,  which  is  publick,  is  either  civilly  com¬ 
menced  for  the  private  fatisfa&ion  of  the  party  injured ;  or 
elfe  criminally,  that  is,  for  fome  publick  punifhment.  Ayliff"e. 

2.  Politely;  complaifantly ;  gently;  without  rudenefs ;  without 
brutality. 

I  will  deal  civilly  with  his  poems :  nothing  ill  is  to  be  fpoken 
of  the  dead.  Drydcn's  Preface  to  his  Fables. 

I  would  have  had  Almeria  and  Ofmyn  parted  civilly ;  as  if 
it  was  not  proper  for  lovers  to  do  fo.  Collier  s  View  of  the  Stage. 

He  thought  them  folks  that  loft  their  way, 

And  afk’d  them  civilly  to  ftay.  Prior. 

3.  Without  gay  or  gaudy  colours. 

_  7  he  chambers  were  handfome  and  cheerful,  and  furnifhed 

^  civilly.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

Uize.  n.f  [perhaps  from  incifa,  Lat.  lhaped  or  cut  to  a  certain 
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external  form  ;  often  written  fize. 

If  no  motion  can  alter  bodies,  that  is,  reduce  them  to  fome 
other  cize  or  figure,  then  there  is  none  of  itfelf  to  give  theni 
the  cize  and  figure  which  they  have.  Grew's  Cofmol.  b.  1.  c.  2. 

Clack,  n.f.  [ klatfchen ,  Germ,  to  rattle;  to  make  a  noife.] 

1.  Anything  that  makes  a  lafting  and  importunate  noife;  gene¬ 
rally  ufed,  in  contempt,  for  the  tongue. 

But  ftill  his  tongue  ran  on, 

And  with  its  everlafting  clack, 

•Set  all  ruens  ears  upon  the  rack.  Hudibras ,  Part  ii.  canto  2. 

Fancy  flows  in,  and  mufe  flies  high; 

He  knows  not  when  my  clack  will  lie.  Prior. 

2.  The  Clack  of  a  Mill.  A  bell  that  rings  when  more  corn 
is  required  to  be  put  in. 

Says  John,  juft  at  the  hopper  will  I  ftand, 

And  mark  the  clack  how  juftly  it  will  found.  Betterton. 

■To  Clack,  v.  n  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  a  chinking  noife. 

2.  To  let  the  tongue  run. 

To  Clack,  v.  a.  As  to  clack  wool ,  is  to  cut  off  the  fheep’s 
mark,  which  makes  it  to  weigh  lefs,  and  fo  yield  the  lefs' 
cuftom  to  the  king.  Cowel. 

Clad,  part.pret.  [This  participle,  which  is  now  referred  to 
clothe ,  feems  originally  to  have  belonged  to  eloden ,  or  fome 
fuch  word,  like  hleeden ,  Dutch.]  Clothed  ;  invefted  ;  garbed. 
He  had  clad  himfelf  with  a  new  garment. 

Beyond 

The  flow’ry  dale  of  Sibma,  clad  with  vine.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

But  virtue  too,  as  well  as  vice,  is  clad 
In  flefh  and  blood. 

To  her  the  weeping  heav’ns  become  ferene ; 

For  her  the  ground  is  clad  in  cheerful  green. 

The  courtiers  were  all  moft  magnificiently  clad. 

To  CLAIM.  v.  a.  [: clamer ,  French.]  To  demand  of  right;  to 
require  authoritatively;  not  to  beg  or  accept  as  favour,  but  to 
exadt  as  due. 

If  only  one  man  hath  a  divine  right  to  obedience,  no  body 
can  claim  that  obedience  but  he  that  can  (hew  his  right  Locke. 

We  muff:  know  how  the  firft  ruler,  from  whom  any  one 
claims ,  came  by  his  authority,  before  we  can  know  who  has  a 
right  to  fucceed  him  in  it.  Locke. 

Poets  have  undoubted  right  to  claim , 

If  not  the  greateft,  the  moft  lafting  name.  Congreve. 

Cl  aim.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

r.  A  demand  of  any  thing,  as  due. 

You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your  wife, 

May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did.  Shak.  K.  John. 

Forfworn  thyfelf !  The  traitor’s  odious  name 
I  firft  return,  and  then  difprove  thy  claim.  Dryden. 

Will  he  not,  therefore,  of  the  two  evils  chufe  the  leaft, 
by  fubmitting  to  a  mafter,  who  hath  no  immediate  claim  upon 
him,  rather  than  to  another,  who  hath  already  revived  feveral 
claims  upon  him-?  Swift. 

2.  A  title  to  any  privilege  or  poffeflion  in  the  hands  of  another. 

Either  there  muff:  have  been  but  one  fovereign  over  them 
all,  or  elfe  every  father  of  a  family  had  been  as  good  a  prince, 
and  had  as  good  a  claim  to  royalty  as  thefe.  Locke, 

3.  In  law. 

A  demand  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  poffeflion  of  another, 
or  at  the  leaft  out  of  his  own  :  as  claim  by  charter,  claim  by 
defeent.  Cowel. 

4.  The  phrafes  are  commonly  to  make  claim ,  or  to  lay  claim. 

The  king  of  Pruflia  lays  in  his  claim  for  Neuf-Chatel,  as  he 
did  for  the  principality  of  Orange.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

If  God,  by  his  pofitive  grant,  gave  dominion  to  any  man, 
primogeniture  can  lay  no  claim  to  it,  unlefs  God  fo  ordained. 

Locke. 

Claimable,  adj.  [from  claim.]  That  which  may  be  de¬ 
manded  as  due. 

Claimant,  n.f.  [from  claim.]  He  that  demands  any  thing 
as  unjuftly  detained  by  another. 

A  Cla’imer.  n.f.  [from  claim.]  He  that  makes  a  demand; 
he  that  requires  any  thing,  as  unjuftly  with-held  from  him. 

Cl  air- obscure,  n.f.  See  Clare-obscure. 

To  Cla'mber.  v.  n.  [probably  corrupted  from  climb ;  as 
climber ,  clamber.]  To  climb  with  difficulty;  as  with  both 
hands  and  feet. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richeft  lockram  ’bout  her  reechy  neck, 

Clamb'ring  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Shakefpearc' s  Coriolanus. 

When  you  hear  the  drum, 

Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  cafements  then.  Shakefpearc. 
The  men  there  do  not  without  fome  difficulty  clamber  up 
the  acclivities,  dragging  their  kine  with  them.  Ray  on  the  Great. 

They  were  forced  to  clamber  over  fo  many  rocks,  and  to 
tread  upon  the  brink  of  fo  many  precipices,  that  they  were 
very  often  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  N°.  27. 

To  CLAMM.  v.  a.  [in  fome  provinces,  to  cleam ,  from  claeiman, 
Sax.  to  glew  together.]  To  clog  with  any  glutinous  matter. 

A  fwarm  of  wrafps  got  into  a  honey-pot,  and  there  they 

1  cloyed 
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cloyed  and  clammed  themfelves,  ’till  there  was  no  getting  out 
aga*n-  L’  E/i range,  Fab.  exxvi. 

1  he  fprigs  were  all  dawbed  with  lime,  and  the  birds 
clammed  and  taken.  V Ejl range 

Cl  a'mminess.  n.  f.  [from  clammy.']  Vifcofity;  Vifcidity  ; 
tenacity  ;  ropinefs. 

A  greafy  pipkin  will  fpoil  the  clamminefs  of  the  glew.  Moxon. 
Clammy,  adj.  [from  c  la  mm.]  V  ifeous ;  glutinous  ;  tenaciousj 
adhefive ;  ropy. 

Bodies  clammy  and  cleaving,  are  fuch  as  have  an  appetite, 
at  once,  to  follow  another  body,  and  to  hold  to  themfelves. 

Bacon's  Natural  Ijtjlory,  N°.  293. 
Neither  the  brain  nor  fpirits  can  conferve  motion  :  the  for¬ 
mer  is  of  fuch  a  clammy  confidence,  it  can  no  more  retain  it 
than  a  quagmire.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  6. 

Aghad  he  wak’d,  and,  darting  from  his  bed. 

Cold  fweats,  in  clammy  drops,  his  limbs  o’erfpread.  Dryden. 

1  drop  with  clammy  fweat.  Dryden' s  Fables . 

Joyful  thou’lt  fee 

The  clammy  furface  all  o’er  drown  with  tribes 
Of  greedy  infefts.  Philips. 

"I  here  is  an  unftuous  clammy  vapour  that  arifes  from  the 
ftum  of  grapes,  when  they  lie  maflied  together  in  the  vat, 
which  puts  out  a  light,  when  dipped  into  it.  /: ddijon  on  Italy. 

I  he  continuance  of  the  fever,  clammy  fweats,  palenefs,  and 
at  lad  a  total  ceflation  of  pain,  are  figns  of  a  gangrene  and 
approaching  death.  '  Arbuthnot  on  Diet . 

Clamorous,  adj.  [from  clamour.]  Vociferous;  noify ;  tur¬ 
bulent;  loud. 

It  is  no  fufficient  argument  to  fay,  that,  in  urging  thefe 
ceremonies,  none  are  fo  clamorous  as  Papids,  and  they  whom 
Papids  fuborn.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  jett.  9. 

He  kifs’d  her  lips 

With  fuch  a  canorous  fmack,  that  at  the  parting 

All  the  church  eccho’d.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Faming  of  the  Shrew* 

At  my  birth 

The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  drangely  clanirous  in  the  frighted  fields.  Sbakefpeare. 

With  the  clam'rous  report  of  war, 

Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations.  Shakef.  Richard  III. 

Then  various  elements  againd  thee  join’d, 

In  one  more  various  animal  combin’d,  C 

And  fram’d  the  clam'rous  race  of  bufy  humankind.  Pope.  3 
A  pamphlet  that  will  fettle  the  wavering,  indraft  the  igno- 
tant,  and  inflame  the  clamorous.  Swift. 

CLA/MOUR.  n.f  [ clamor ,  Latin.] 

I.  Outcry;  noife;  exclamation;  vociferation; 

Revoke  thy  doom. 

Or  whild  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 

I’ll  tell  thee,  thou  do’d  evil.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

The  people  grew  then  exorbitant  in  their  clamours  for 
judice.  King  Charles . 

The  Maid 


Shall  weep  the  fury  of  my  love  decay’d  ; 

And  weeping  follow  me,  as  thou  do’d  now, 

With  idle  clamours  of  a  broken  vow.  Prior . 

2.  It  is  ufed  fometimes,  but  lefs  fitly,  of  inanimate  things. 

Here  the  loud  Arno’s  boid’rous  clamours  ceafe. 

That  with  fubmiffive  murmurs  glides  in  peace.  Addifon. 

To  Cla'mour.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  outcries; 
to  exclaim  ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  roar  in  turbulence. 

The  obfeure  bird  clamour’d  the  live-long  night.  Shakefp. 

Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more.  Sbakefpeare. 

Let  them  not  corrte  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribunitious 
manner ;  for  that  is  to  clamour  counfels,  not  to  inform 
them.  Bacon’s  Effay,  21. 

CLAMP,  n.f.  [clamp,  French.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  joined  to  another,  as  an  addition  of 
drength. 

2,  A  quantity  of  bricks. 

To  burn  a  clamp  of  brick  of  fixteen  thoufand,  they  allow 
feven  ton  of  coals.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Clamp,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

When  a  piece  of  board  is  fitted  with  the  grain  to  the  end 
of  another  piece  of  board  crofs  the  grain,  the  fird  board  is 
clamped.  Thus  the  ends  of  tables  are  commonly  clamped,  to 
preferve  them  from  warping.  Moxon' s  Mech.  Exer. 

Clan.  n.  f  [probably  of  Scottifh  original:  klaan,  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  fignifies  children.] 

1.  A  family;  a  race. 

They  around  the  flag 

Of  each  his  faftiorl,  in  their  feveral  clans. 

Swarm  populous,  un-number’d.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  ii. 

Milton  was  the  poetical  fon  of  Spenfer,  and  Mr.  Waller  of 
Fairfax;  for  we  have  our  lineal  defeents  and  clans  as  well  as 
other  families.  Dryden’ s  Fables,  Preface. 

2.  A  body  or  feft  of  perfons*  in  a  fenfe  of  contempt. 

Patfidge  and  the  red  of  his  clan  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat, 
if  I  fail  in  any  Angle  particular.  Swift’s  Predictions  for  1708. 

Cla'ncular.  adj.  [dancularius,  Latin.]  Clandedine ;  fecret; 
private;  concealed;  obfeure;  hidden. 

Let  us  withdraw  all  fupplies  from  our  luds,  and  not  by  any 


fecret  referred  afFeftion  give  them  clancular  aids  to  maintairt 
their  rebellion.  Decay  of  Piety'. 

CLANDRS  I INE.  [adj.  clandeflinus,  Lat.]  Secret;  hidden; 
private  ;  in  an  ill  fenfe. 

Tho  nitrous  tempeds;  and  clandejiine  deaths 
Fill’d  the  deep  caves,  and  num’rous  vaults  beneath.  Blackin'. 

Cl  andestinely.  adv.  [from  clandejiine.]  Secretly;  private¬ 
ly  ;  in  private ;  in  fecret. 

There  have  been  two  printed  papers  clandcjlinely  fpread 
about,  whereof  no  man  is  able  to  trace  the  original.  Swift ; 

CLANG,  n.f.  [clangor,  Lat.]  A  fharp,  lhrill  noife. 

With  fuch  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  mount  Sinai  rang, 

While  the  red  fire  ahd  fmould’ring  clouds  out  brake.  Milton * 
An  ifland,  fait  and  bare. 

The  haunt  of  feals  and  ores,  and  fea-mews  clang.  Milton 0 

What  clangs  were  heard  in  German  {kies  afar, 

Of  arms  and  armies  rufhing  to  the  war.  Dryd.  Virg.  Georg. 

Guns,  and  trumpets  clang,  and  folemn  found 
Of  drums,  o’ercarne  their  groans.  Philips : 

To  Clang:  v.n.  [clango,  Lat.]  To  clatter:  to  make  a  loud 
lhrill  noife. 

Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  ’larums,  neighing  deeds,  and  trumpets  clang.  Shakef 

The  Libyans  clad  in  armour,  lead 
The  dance;  and  clanging  f words  and  fhields  they  beat.  Prior . 

To  ClAng.  v.  a.  To  drike  together  with  a  noife. 

The  fierce  Curetes  trod  tumultuous 
Their  mydick  dance,  and  clang’d  their  founding  arms; 
Indudrious  with  the  warlike  din  to  quell 
Thy  infant  cries*  Priori 

Cla'ngour.  n.f  [clangor,  Lat.]  A  loud  lhrill  found. 

In  death  he  cried. 

Like  to  a  difmal  clangour  heard  from  far, 

Warwick,  revenge  my  death.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  P.  iii. 

With  joy  they  view  the  waving  enfigns  fly. 

And  hear  the  trumpet’s  clangour  pierce  the  fky.  Dryd.  /Enl 

Cla'ngous.  adj.  [from  clang.]  Making  a  clang. 

We  do  not  obferve  the  cranes,  and  birds  of  long  necks, 
have  any  mufical,  but  harfh  and  clangous  throats.  Brown. 

Clank,  n.f.  [from  clang.]  A  loud,  lhrill,  fharp  noife,  made 
by  the  collifion  of  hard  and  fonorous  bodies. 

They  were  joined  by  the  melodious  clank  of  marrow-bone 
and  clever.  Spectator,  N°.  617. 

To  CLAP.  v.  a.  [clappan.  Sax.  klappen ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  drike  together  with  a  quick  motion,  fo  as  to  make  a  noife 
by  the  collifion. 

Following  the  fliers. 

With  them  he  enters ;  who,  upon  the  hidden; 

Clapt  to  their  gates.  Shake/peare's  Coriolanus. 

Men  fhall  clap  their  hands  at  him,  and  {hall  hifs  him  out  of 
his  place.  J°b,  xxvii.  23. 

Have  you  never  feen  a  citizen,  in  a  cold  morning,  clappitig 
his  fides,  and  walking  before  his  {hop  ?  Dryd.  Spanijh  Fryar. 

He  crowing  clapp’d  his  wings,  th’  appointed  call 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall.  Dryden’ s  Fables . 

Each  poet  of  the  air  her  glory  fings. 

And  round  him  the  pleas’d  audience  clap  their  wings.  Dryd. 
He  had  jud  time  to  get  in  and  clap  to  the  door;  to  avoid 
the  blow.  Locke  on  Education . 

In  flow’ry  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  dred 
His  bending  horns*  and  kindly  clapt  his  bread.  Addifon . 

Glad  of  a  quarrel,  draight  I  clap  the  door, 

Sir,  let  me  fee  your  works  and  you  no  more.  Pope's  Epijlles . 

2.  To  add  one  thing  to  another,  implying  the  idea  of  fomething 
hady,  unexpefted,  or  fudden. 

As  dimmer  weareth  out,  they  dap  mouth  to  mouth,  wing 
to  tving,  artd  leg  to  leg;  and  fo,  after  a  fweet  finging,  fall 
down  into  lakes.  CarevSs  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid’s  Carriers  :  clap  on  more  fails  £ 
purfue.  Shakefpeare’s  Merry  lidves  of  IVindfor. 

Smooth  temptations,  like  the  fun,  make  a  maiden  lay  by 
her  veil  and  robe  ;  which  perfecution,  like  the  northern  wind, 
made  her  hold  fad,  and  clap  clofe  about  her.  Taylor. 

If  a  man  be  highly  commended,  we  think  him  diffidently 
leflened,  if  we  clap  fin,  or  folly,  or  infirmity  into  his  ac-*. 
count.  T lylors  Rule  of  living  holy . 

Razor-makers  generally  clap  a  fmall  bar  of  Venice  deel  be¬ 
tween  two  fmall  bars  of  Flemifh  deel.  Moxon  s  Mech.  Exer. 

The  man  clapt  his  fingers  one  day  to  his  mouth,  and  blew 
upon  them.  L’ Efi range. 

His  {hield  thrown  by*  to  mitigate  the  frrtart. 

He  clapp'd  his  hand  upon  the  wounded  part.  Dryd.  / Er.eid '. 
If  you  leave  fome  fpdee  empty  for  the  air,  then  clap  your 
hand  upon  the  mouth  of  the  veflel,  and  the  fifties  will  contend 
to  get  uppermod  in  the  water.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

It  would  be  as  abfutd  as  to  fay,  he  clapped  fpurs  to  his  horfe 
at  St.  James’s,  and  galloped  away  to  the  Hague.  Addifon. 

By  having  their  minds  yet  in  their  perfeft  freedom  and  in- 
differency,  the  likelier  to  purfue  truth  the  better,  having  no 
biafs  yet  clapped  on  to  miflead  them.  Locke. 

I  have  obferved  a  certain  chearfulnefs  in  as  bad  a  fydem  of 
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features  as  ever  was  clipped  together,  which  hath  appeared 

>  lovely.  Add: fori  $  Spectator,  N°.  86. 

Let  all  her  ways  be  uftconfin’d, 

And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind.  Prior. 

Socrates  or  Alexander  might  have  a  fool’s  coat  clapt  upon 
them,  and  perhaps  neither  wifdom  nor  majefty  would  fecure 
them  from  a  fncer.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  To  do  any  thing  with  a  fudden  hafty  rriotion,  or  unexpectedly. 

We  were  dead  afleep, 

And,  how  we  know  not,  all  clapt  under  hatches.  Shakefp. 
He  was  no  fooner  entered  into  the  toWn,  but  a  fcambling 
foldier  clapt  hold  of  his  bridle,  which  he  thought  was  in  a 
begging  or  in  a  drunken  falhion.  Wotton' s  Life  of  Duke  of  Buck. 

So  much  from  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  and  indeed  from 
his  whole  fpecies,  that  his  friends  would  have  clapped  him  into 
bedlam,  and  have  begged  his  eftate.  Spectator ,  N°.  5.76. 

Have  you  obferv’d  a  fitting  hare, 

Lift’ning  and  fearful  of  the  ftorm 

Of  horns  and  hounds,  clap  back  her  ear.  Prior. 

We  will  take  our  remedy  at  law,  and  clap  an  aftion  upon 
you  for  old  debts.  Arhuthnct' s  Hijlory  of  ‘John  Bull. 

4.  To  celebrate  or  praife  by  clapping  the  hands  ;  to  applaud. 

I  have  often  heard  the  ftationer  wifhing  for  thofe  hands  to 
take  oft  his  melancholy  bargain,  which  clapped  its  performance 
on  the  ftage.  Dedication  to  Dryden's  Spanijh  Fryar. 

5.  To  infeCt  with  a  venereal  poifon.  [See  the  noun.] 

If  the  patient  hath  been  formerly  clapt,  it  will  be  the  more 
difficult  to  cure  him  the  lecond  time,  and  worfe  the  third. 

Wifeman's  Surgery. 

Let  men  and  manners  ev’ry  difh  adapt; 

Who’d  force  his  pepper  where  his  guefts  are  clapt  ?  King. 

6.  To  Clap  up.  To  complete  fuddenly,  without  much  pre¬ 
caution. 

No  longer  than  wre  well  could  wafh  our  hands. 

To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace.  Shakef.  King  John. 

Was  ever  match  clapt  up  fo  fuddenly  ?  Shakefpeare. 

A  peace  may  be  clapped  up  with  that  fuddennefs,  that  the 
forces,  which  are  now  in  motion,  may  unexpectedly  fall  upon 
his  Ikirts.  Howl's  Vocal  Forejl. 

To  Clap.  v.  n. 

1.  To  move  nimbly  with  a  noife. 

Every  door  flew  open 

T’  admit  my  entrance  ;  and  then  clapt  behind  me, 

To  bar  my  going  back.  Dryden's  Cleomenes. 

A  whirlwind  rofe,  that,  with  a  violent  blaft. 

Shook  all  the  dome  :  the  doors  around  me  clapt.  Dry  den. 

2.  To  enter  with  alacrity  and  brifknefs  upon  any  thing. 

Come,  a  fong. - 

— Shall  we  clap  into’t  roundly,  without  faying  we  are  hoarfe  ? 

Shakefpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 

3.  To  ftrike  the  hands  together  in  applaufe. 

.  All  the  beft  men  are  ours  ;  for  ’tis  ill  hap 

If  they  hold,  when  their  ladies  bid  ’em  clap. 

Epilogue  to  Henry  VIII, 

Clap,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  loud  noife  made  by  fudden  collifton. 

Give  the  door  fuch  a  clap  as  you  go  out,  as  will  fhake  the 
whole  room,  and  make  every  thing  rattle  in  it.  Swift. 

7.  A  fudden  or  unexpected  aCt  or  motion. 

It  is  monftrous  to  me,  that  the  South-fea  fhould  pay  half 
their  debts  at  one  clap.  Swift's  Letters. 

3.  An  explofion  of  thunder. 

There  (hall  be  horrible  claps  of  thunder,  and  flafhes  of 
lightning,  voices  and  earthquakes.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

The  clap  is  paft,  and  now  the  flues  are  clear.  Dryd.  Juv. 

4.  An  aCt  of  applaufe. 

The  aCtors,  in  the  rriidft  of  an  innocent  old  play,  are  often 
ftartled  in  the  midft  of  unexpected  claps  or  hifles.  Addifon. 

5.  A  venereal  infection.  [from  clapoir ,  Fr.] 

Time,  that  at  laft  matures  a  clap  to  pox.  Pope's  Sat. 

6.  [With  Falconers.]  The  nether  part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 

Cl  a'pper.  n.f  [from  clap. ] 

1.  One  who  claps  with  his  hands;  an  applauder. 

2.  The  tongue  of  a  bell. 

He  hath  a  heart  as  found  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the 
clapper  ;  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  his  tongue  fpeaks.  Shakef. 

I  faw  a  young  lady  fall  down  the  other  day,  and  {he  much 
refembled  an  overturned  bell  Without  a  clapper.  Addif.  Guard. 

3.  The  Clamper  of  a  Mill.  A  piece  of  wood  for  fhaking  the 
hopper. 

To  Clappercla'w.  v.  a.  [from  clap  and  claw.]  To  tongue- 
beat  ;  to  fcold. 

Now  they  are  clapperclawing  one  another.  I’ll  go  look  on. 

Shakefpeare' s  Troilus  and  Crejfida. 

They’ve  always  been  at  daggers-drawing, 

And  one  another  clapperclawing.  Hudihras ,  part  ii.  canto  2. 

Cl  a'renceux,  or  Cla’ rencieux.  n.f  The  lecond  king  at 
arms  :  fo  named  from  the  dutchy  of  Clarence. 

Cl  are-okscure.  n.f.  [from  clarus,  bright,  and  olfeurus,  Lat.] 
Light  and  ftiade  in  painting. 

As  mafters  in  the  clare-obfcure. 

With  various  light  your  eyes  allure; 


A  flaming  yellow  here  they  fpread, 

Draw  off  in  blue,  or  charge  in  red ; 

Yet  from  thefe  colours,  oddly  mix’d, 

Your  fight  upon  the  whole  is  fix’d.  Prior . 

Cla'ret.  n.f.  [ clairet ,  Fr.l  French  wine,  of  a  clear  pale- 
red  colour. 

Red  and  white  wine  arc  in  a  trice  confounded  into  claret.  Boyle. 

The  claret  fmooth,  red  as  the  lips  we  prefs 
In  fparkling  fancy,  while  we  drain  the  bowl.  Thomf.  Autumn. 
Cla'r  icord.  n.f.  [from  clarus  and  chorda,  Latin.] 

A  mufical  inftrument  in  form  of  a  fpinette,  but  more  ancient. 
It  has  forty-nine  or  fifty  keys,  and  feventy  firings.  Chambers. 
Clarification;  n.f.  [from  clarify.]  The  aCt  of  making 
any  thing  clear  from  impurities. 

,  Liquors  are,  many  of  them,  at  the  firft,  thick  and  trou¬ 
bled ;  as  mufte,  wort,  &c  but  tp  know  the  means  of  accele¬ 
rating  clarification ;  we  muft  firft  know  the  caules  of  clarifi¬ 
cation.  Bacons  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  301. 

To  CLA'RIFY.  v.  a.  [ clarifier ,  French.] 

1.  To  purify  or  clear  any  liquor;  to  feparate  feculences  or  im¬ 
purities. 

The  apothecaries  clarify  their  fyrups  by  Whites  of  eggs, 
beaten  with  the  juices  which  they  would  clarify ;  which  whites 
of  eggs  gather  all  the  dregs  and  grofter  parts  of  the  juice  to 
them ;  and  after,  the  fyrup  being  fet  on  the  fire,  the  whites  of 
eggs  themfelves  harden,  and  are  taken  forth.  Bac.  Nat.  Hfi. 

2.  To  brighten;  to  illuminate;  this  fenfe  is  rare 

The  will  was  then  ductile  and  pliant  to  all  the  motions  of 
right  reafon  ;  it  met  the  dictates  of  a  clarified  underftanding 
half  way.  South's  Sermons. 

The  Chriftian  religion  is  the  only  means  that  God  has  fandti- 
fied,  to  fet  fallen  man  upon  his  legs  again,  to  clarify  his  rea¬ 
fon,  and  to  redtify  his  will.  South's  Sermons. 

Cla'rion.  n.f.  [ clarin ,  Span,  from  clarus,  loud,  Lat.]  A 
trumpet ;  a  wind-inftrument  of  war. 

And  after,  to  his  palace  he  them  brings. 

With  {hams,  and  trumpets,  and  with  clarions  fweet ; 

And  all  the  way  the  joyous  people  ftngs.  Fairy  fifteen. 

Then  ftrait  commands, ..that  at  the  warlike  found 
Of  trumpets  loud,  and  clarions ,  be  uprear’d 
The  mighty  ftandard.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofi,  b.  i.  /.  53. 

Let  fuller  notes  th’  applauding  world  amaze. 

And  the  lo 
Cla'rity.  n. 
fplendour. 

A  light  by  abundant  clarity  inviftble;  an  underftanding 
which  itfelf  can  only  comprehend.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Cl  a'ry.  n.f  An  herb. 

It  hath  a  labiated  flower  of  one  leaf,  whofe  upper  lip  is 
fhort  and  crefted ;  but  the  under  one  is  divided  into  three 
parts :  the  middle  divifton  is  hollowed  like  a  fpoon.  Out  of 
the  flower-cup  arifes  the  pointal,  fixed  like  a  nail  to  the  hin¬ 
der  part  of  the  flower,  and  attended  with  four  embryo’s, 
which  turn  to  fo  many  roundifh  feeds,  inclofed  in  the  cup  of 
the  flower.  It  grows  wild  on  dry  banks.  Miller. 

Plants  that  have  circled  leaves  do  all  abound  with  moifture. 
The  weakeft  kind  of  curling  is  roughnefs ;  as  in  clary  and 
burr.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  651. 

To  CLASH,  v.  n.  \Jdctfen,  Dut.  to  make  a  noife.] 

1.  To  make  a  noife  by  mutual  collifton;  to  ftrike  one  againft 
another. 

Three  times,  as  of  the  clajhing  found 
Of  arms,  we  heard.  Denham. 

Thofe  few  that  Ihould  happen  to  clajh,  might  rebound  after 
the  collifton ;  or  if  they  cohered,  yet,  by  the  real  conflict  with 
other  atoms,  might  be  feparated  again.  Bentley. 

How  many  candles  may  fend  out  their  light,  without  clajh¬ 
ing  upon  one  another ;  which  argues  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
parts  of  light,  and  the  largenefs  of  the  interftices  between  par¬ 
ticles  of  air  and  other  bodies.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Brin. 

2.  To  a<ft  with  oppoftte  power,  or  contrary  dire&ion. 

Neither  was  there  any  queen-mother  who  might  clajh  with 
his  counfellors  for  authority.  Bacon's  Henry  VIII. 

Thofe  that  will  not  be  convinced  what  a  help  this  is  to  the 
magiftracy,  would  find  it,  if  they  fhould  chance  to  clajh. 

South’s  Sermons. 

3.  To  contradict ;  oppofe. 

Wherever  there  are  mert,  there  will  be  clajhing  fometime 
or  other;  and  a  knock,  or  a  conteft,  fpoils  all.  L'Ejirange. 

The  abfurdity  in  this  inftance  is  obvious ;  and  yet  every 
time  that  clajhing  metaphors  are  put  together,  this  fault  is  com¬ 
mitted.  Spectator,  N°.  595. 

ToClash.  v.  a.  To  ftrike  one  thing  againft  another,  fo  as  to 
produce  a  noife. 

The  nodding  ftatue  clajh' d  his  arms, 

And  with  a  fullen  found  and  feeble  cry. 

Half  funk,  and  half  pronounced  the  word  of  victory;  Dryd. 
Clash,  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  noify  collifton  of  two  bodies. 

The  clajh  of  arms  and  voice  of  men  we  hear.  Denham. 
He  nobly  feiz'd  thee  in  the  dire  alarms 
Of  war  and  daughter  and  the  clafi  of  arms.  Pope's  Odyff. 

2. 


nd  clarion  labour  in  your  praife.  Pope, 

f.  [clarte,  French,  claritas,  Latin.]  Brightnefs; 


C  L  A 


C  L  A 


2.  Opposition ;  contradiction. 

Then  from  the  clajhes  between  popes  and  kings, 

Debate,  like  fparks  from  flint’s  collision,  fprings.  Denham. 
In  the  very  next  line  he  reconciles  the  fathers  and  feripture, 
and  Shews  there  is  no  clajh  betwixt  them.  Attcrbury. 

A  CLASP,  n.f.  [chcfpcy  Dutch.] 

1.  A  liook  to  hold  any  thing  clofe;  as  a  book,  or  garment. 

The  fcorpion’s  claws  here  grafp  a  wide  extent 
And  here  the  crabs  in  lefTcr  clafps  are  bent.  AddifOvid .  Met. 
Hereupon  he  took  me  alide,  and  opening  the  clafps  of  the 
parchment  cover,  fpokc,  to  my  great  furprize,  in  EngliSh. 

.  Arbuthnot  and  Pipe's  Mart.  Scrib. 

2.  An  embrace,  in  contempt. 

Your  fair  daughter, 

Tranfportcd  with  no  worfe  nor  better  guard, 

But  with  a  knave  of  hire,  a  gondalier, 

To  the  grofs  clafps  oif  a  lafeivious  Moor.  Shakefp.  Othello. 
To  Clasp,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  Shut  with  a  clafp. 

Sermons  are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  do 
open  the  feriptures  ;  which  being  but  read,  remain,  in  corn- 
par  ifon,  Still  clafped.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  fell.  22. 

There  Caxton  Slept,  with  Wynkin  at  his  fide. 

One  clafp’ d  in  wood,  and  one  in  Strong  cow-hide.  Pope. 

2.  To  catch  and  hold  by  twining. 

Diredt 

The  clafphig  ivy  where  to  climb,  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

3.  To  hold  with  the  hands  extended}  to  inclofe  between  the 
hands. 

Oqcafion  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle  SirSl  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  and  after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  clafp.  Bacon’s  Eff. 

4.  To  embrace. 

Thou  art  a  Slave,  whom  fortune’s  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  c!afpty  but  bred  a  dog.  Shakefp.  Tirnon. 
Thy  fuppliant 

I  beg,  and  clafp  thy  knees.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofty  b.  x. 
He  Stoop’d  below 

The  flying  fpear,  and  Shun’d  the  promis’d  blow ; 

Then  creeping,  clafp’ d  the  hero’s  knees,  and  pray’d.  Dryd. 

Now,  now  he  clafps  her  to  his  panting  breaSt } 

Now  he  devours  her  with  his  eager  eyes.  Smith. 

5.  To  inclofe. 

Boys,  with  women’s  voices. 

Stri  ve  to  Speak  big,  and  clafp  their  female  joints 
In  Stiff  unweildy  arms  againft  thy  crown.  Shak.  Richard  II. 
Cla'sper.  n.  f.  [from  clafp.]  The  tendrels  or  threads  of 
creeping  plants,  by  which  they  cling  to  other  things  for 
fupport. 

1  he  tendrels  or  clafpers  of  plants  are  given  only  to  fuch 
fpecies  as  have  weak  and  infirm  Stalks.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 
Claspknife,  n.f.  [from  clafp  and  knife.]  A  knife  which 
folds  into  the  handle. 

CLASS,  n.f.  [from  clafftsy  Latin.] 

1.  A  rank  or  order  of  perfons. 

Segrais  has  distinguished  the  readers  of  poetry,  according  to 
their  capacity  of  judging,  into  three  clajfes.  Dryd.  Ain.  Dcdic. 

2.  A  number  of  boys  learning  the  fame  lelfon  at  the  fchool. 

We  Shall  be  feized  away  from  this  lower  clafs  in  the  fchool 
of  knowledge,  and  our  converfation  Shall  be  with  angels  and 
illuminated  fpirits.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind ,  p.  i. 

3.  A  fet  of  beings  or  things ;  a  number  ranged  in  distribution, 
under  fome  common  denomination. 

Among  this  herd  of  politicians,  any  one  fett  make  a  very 
confiderable  clafs  of  men.  Addfon’s  Freeholder ,  N°.  53. 

Whate’er  of  mungrel,  no  one  clafs  admits 
A  wit  with  dunces,  and  a  dunce  with  wits.  Dunciady  b.  iv. 
To  Class,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  range  according  to 
fome  Stated  method  of  distribution}  to  range  according  to 
different  ranks. 

I  considered  that  by  the  clafftng  and  methodizing  fuch  paf- 
fages,  I  might  inftrudt  the  reader.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

CtA'ssitk.  }"*•  IHiaa,  Latin  ] 

1.  Relating  to  antique  authors ;  relating  to  literature. 

Poetick  fields  encompafs  me  around, 

And  Still  I  feem  to  tread  on  clafftck  ground.  Addifon. 

With  them  the  genius  of  clafftck  learning  dwelleth,  and 
from  them  it  is  derived.  Felton  oh  the  Clafficks. 

2.  Of  the  firft  order  or  rank. 

From  this  Standard  the  value  of  the  Roman  weights  and 
coins  are  deduced  :  in  the  fettling  of  which  I  have  followed 
Mr.  Gfeaves,  who  may  be  juftly  reckoned  a  claftical  author  on 
this  fubjedt.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Cl a'ssick.  n.f.  [ clafftcus ,  Lat.]  An  author  of  the  firft  rank  : 

ufually  taken  f of  ancient  authors. 

CLASS  IS.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Older}  fort;  body. 

He  had  declared  his  opinion  of  that  cldfjis  of  men,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  hinder  their  growth.  Clarendon. 

'To  CLA'T  I  KR.  v.  n.  [clarjiuhge,  d  rattle,  Saxon.] 

1 .  To  make  a  noife  by  knocking  two  fonorous  bodies  frequently 
together. 

Now  the  fpri<?htly  trumpet,  from  afar, 

Vox..  I. 


Ben.  Johnfons  Under-ivcods. 


Swift. 


Had  rouz’d  the  neighing  Steeds  to  Scour  the  fields, 

While  the  fierce  riders  clatter’d  on  their  Shields.  Dryd.  ALfi. 

2.  To  utter  a  noife  by  being  Struck  together. 

All  that  flight  was  heard  an  unwonted  clattering  of  weapons, 
and  of  men  running  to  and  fro.  Knolles’s  Hiftory  of  the  Turks. 

Down  funk  the  monSter-bulk,  and  prefs’d  the  ground  ; 
His  arms  and  clatt’ring  Shield  on  the  vaft  body  found.  Dryd . 

Their  clattering  arms  with  the  fierce  Shocks  refound. 
Helmets  and  broken  launces  fpread  the  ground.  Granville . 

3.  To  talk  faff  and  idly. 

Here  is  a  great  deal  of  good  matter 
Loft  for  lack  of  telling ; 

Now,  fiker,  I  fee  thou  do’lt  but  clatter 

Harm  may  come  of  melling.  Spenfer’s  P  aft  or  ah. 

All  thofe  airy  fpeculations,  which  bettered  not  men’s  man¬ 
ners,  were  only  a  noife  and  clattering  of  words;  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Cla'tter.  v.  a. 

1.  To  Strike  any  thing  f©  as  to  make  it  found  and  rattle. 

I  only  with  an  oaken  Staff  will  meet  thee, 

And  raife  fuch  outcries  on  thy  clatter’d  iron, 

That  thou  oft  Shalt  wiSh  thyfelf  at  Gath.  Milton  s  Agonift. 

When  all  the  bees  are  gone  to  fettle. 

You  clatter  Still  your  brazen  kettle.  Swift. 

2.  To  difpute,  jar,  or  clamour.  Martin.  A  low  word. 

A  Cla'tter.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  rattling  noife  made  by  the  frequent  and  quick  collifion  of 
fonorous  bodies.  A  clatter  is  a  clajh  often  repeated  with  great 
quicknefs,  and  feems  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  found  Sharper 
and  Shriller  than  rattle.  [See  the  verb  ] 

I  have  feen  a  monkey  overthrow  all  the  diShes  and  plates  in 
a  kitchen,  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  tumble,  and 
hearing  the  clatter  they  made  in  their  fall.  Swift  to  Ld.  Bolingb. 

2.  It  is  ufed  for  any  tumultuous  and  confufed  noife. 

By  this  great  clatter 5  one  of  greateft  note 
Seems  bruited.  Sbdkefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Grow  to  be  Short, 

Throw  by  your  clatter , 

And  handle  the  matter. 

O  Rourk’s  jolly  boys 
Ne’er  dreamt  of  the  matter, 

’Till  rous’d  by  the  noife, 

And  mufical  clatter. 

The  j-umbling  particles  of  matter^ 

In  chaos  make  not  fuch  a  clatter.  Swift. 

Cl  a'vated.  adj.  [clavatus,  Lat.]  Knobbed;  fet  with  knobs. 
Thefe  appear  plainly  to  have  been  clavatcd  fpikes  of  fome 
kind  of  echinus  ovarius.  Woodward  on  Fofftls. 

Cla'udent.  adj.  \claudensy  Lat.]  Shutting;  inclofmg;  con¬ 
fining.  .  Diii. 

To  CLA'UDICATE.  v.  n.  [c!audicoyL atin.J  To  halt;  to 
bmp.  Dift-. 

Claudica'tSon.  n.f.  [from  claudicate.]  The  a£t  or  habit  of 
halting.  Dili. 

Clave,  [the  preterite  of  cleave.]  See  Cleave. 

Cla'vellated.  adj.  \_clavellatnsy  low  Latin.]  Made  with 
burnt  tartar.  A  chymical  term.  Chambers. 

Air,  transmitted  through  clavellated  allies  irito  an  exhausted 
receiver,  lofes  weight  as  it  paffes  through  them.  Arbuthnot. 

Cla'ver.  n.f.  [claeyep.  yyjrc,  Sax.]  This  is  flow  univerfally 
written  clover ,  though  not  fo  properly.  See  Clover. 

Cl  a'vicle.  n.f.  [clavicula*,  Lat;]  The  collarbone. 

Some  quadrupeds  can  bring  their  fore  feet  uflto  their 
mouths;  as  molt  that  have  the  clavicles ,  or  collar  bones. 

Brown’s  V Agar  Errours. 
A  girl  Was  brought  with  angry  wheals  down  her  neck, 
towards  the  clavicle.  Wifeman’s  Surgery . 

Clause,  n.f.  [ claufula ,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  fentertce ;  &  fingle  part  of  a  difeourfe ;  a  fubdi  vifion  of  a  larger 
fentence;  fo  much  of  a  fentehce  as  is  to  be  conftrued  together. 

God  may  be  glorified  by  obedience,  and  obeyed  by  per¬ 
formance  of  his  will,  although  no  fpecial  claufe  or  fentence  of 
feripture  be  in  every  fuch  action  fet  before  men’s  eyes  to  war¬ 
rant  it*  .  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  fell.  2. 

2.  An  article,  or  particular  Stipulation. 

The  claufe  is  untrue  which  they  add,  concerning  the 
biShop.  Hookery  b.  iv.  fell.  4. 

When,  after  his  death,  they  were  fent  both  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  we  find  hot  this  claufe  in  their  commiflion.  South. 

Cla'ustral.  adj.  [from  clauftrumy  Lat.]  Relating  to  a  cloy- 
fter,  or  religious  houSe. 

Clauftral  priors  are  Such  as  prefide  over  monasteries,  next 
to  the  abbot  or  chief  governour  in  fuch  religious  houfes.  Avliffe . 

Cla'usure.  n.  f  [ claufura ,  Lat.]  Confinement;  the  adt  of  "Shut¬ 
ting  ;  the  State  of  being  Shut. 

In  foine  monasteries  tlie  feverity  of  the  cldufure  is  hard  to 

.  be  born.  ,  Geddes. 

A  CLAW.  n.  f.  [clapan,  Saxon.] 

J.  The  foot  of  a  beaft  or  bird,  armed  with  Sharp  nails;  or  the 
pincers  or  holders  of  a  fhell-fiSh. 

I  faw  her  range  abroad  to  feck  her  food, 

T’  embrue  her  teeth  and  claws  with  lukewarm  blood. 

Spenfer’s  Vf.  of  Bella y. 

4  Q,  What’s 


40, 


c  L  ft 


What’s  juft  ice  to  a  man,  or  laws, 

That  never  comes  within  their  claws  ?  tiudibras ,  p.  ii. 

He  foftens  the  harfli  rigour  of  the  laws, 

Lltiiits  their  keen  edge,  and  grinds  their  harpy  daws.  Garth, 
f  Sometimes  a  hand,  in  contempt; 

Fo  Claw.  v.  a.  [clapan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  tear  with  nails  or  claws. 

Look,  it  -the  wither’d  elder  hath  not  his  poll  delved d  like 
a  parrot.  Shakefpeare' 's  Henry  IV..  p.  ii. 

2.  I  o  pull,  as  with  the  nails. 

Adding  to  the  former  thefe  many  changes  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  ftnee,  I  am  afraid  we  ftiall  not  fo  eafily  daw  off  that 
name.  South's  Sermomi 

3*  I'o  tear  or  fcratch  in  general. 

But  we  muft  daw  ourfelves  with  fbameful 
And  heathen  ftripes,  by  their  example.  Hudihras ,  p.  ii. 

They  for  their  own  opinions  ftand  faft, 

Only  to  have  them  daw' d  and  canvaft.  Hudihras ,  p.  ii. 

4.  To  fcratch  or  tickle.  -  •  - 

I  muft  laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  daw  no  man  in  his 
humour.  Sbakcfpeare's  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

5*  To  flatter:  an  obfolete  fenfe.  See  Clawback. 

6.  To  Claw  of ,  or  away.  Tofcold;  to  rail  at. 

1  ou  thank  the  place  where  you  found  money  3  but  the  jade 
fortune  is  to  be  clawed  away  for’t,  if  you  fhould  lofe  it.  L'EJlr. 
Cla7weack.  n.f  [from  daw  and  bach.]  A  flatterer  3  a  fyco- 
phant 3  a  wheedler.  The  pope’s  clawbacks.  fevuel. 

Cla'wed.  adj.  [from  claw.']  FUrniftied  or  armed  with  claws. 
Among  quadrupeds,  of  all  the  clawed ,  the  lion  is  the 
,  ftrongeft.  Grew' s  Cofmol.  b.  ii.  c.  8.  feci.  6. 

A  Y.  n.f.  [clai,  Welfh  3  kley,  Dutch.] 

1 .  Unbtuous  and  tenacious  earth,  fuch  as  will  mould  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  form. 

Clays  are  earths  firmly  coherent,  weighty  and  compadl, 
ftift,  vifeid,  and  duitile  to  a  great  degree,  while  moift;  fmooth 
to  the  touch,  not  eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  nor 
readily  difiuiible  in  water  3  and,  when  mixed,  not  readily  fub- 
-  Lding  from  it.  Hill  on  Foffils. 

Deep  Acheron, 

Whofc  troubled  eddies,  thick  with  ooze  and  day. 

Are  whirl’d  aloft.  Dryden's  Mneid. 

Expofe  the  clay  to  the  rain,  to  drain  it  from  falts,  that  the 
bricks  may  be  more  durable.  JToodward  on  Foffils. 

The  fun,  which  foftens  wax,  will  harden  day.  Watts. 
Clover  is  the  beft  way  of  improving  clays ,  where  manure 
is  fcarce.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

1.  In  poetry,  earth  in  general ;  the  terreftrial  element. 

Why  fhould  our  day. 

Over  our  fpirits  fo  much  fway.  Donne. 

To  Clay.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover  with  clay 3  to 
manure  with  clay. 

I  his  manuring  lafts  fifty  years :  then  the  ground  muft:  be 
^  dayed  again.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

ClAy-cold.  adj.  \_clay  and  cold.]  Lifelefs  3  cold  as  the  unani¬ 
mated  earth. 


I  wafh’d  his  clay-cold  corfe  with  holy  drops. 

And  law  him  laid  in  hallow’d  ground.  Rowe's  fane  Shore . 

Clay-pit.  n.  f.  [day  and  pit.]  A  pit  where  clay  is  dug. 

L was  found  in  a  clay-pit.  JVoodward  on  Foffils. 

Clayes.  n.  f  [daye,  Fr.  In  fortification.]  Wattles  made  with 
ftakes  interwove  with  ofiers,  to  cover  lodgments.  Chambers. 

Cla'yey.  adj.  [{sons  clay.]  Confifting  of  clay  3  abounding  with 
clay. 

Some  delight  in  a  lax  or  fandy,  fome  a  heavy  or  clayey  foil. 

Derham's  Phyfico-Theolog y. 

Cla;yish.  adj.  [from  clay.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  clayj 
containing  particles  of  clay. 

Small  beer  proves  an  unwholfom  drink  3  perhaps,  by  beino- 
brewed  with  a  thick,  muddifh,  and  clayijh  water,  which  the 
brewers  covet.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Cla'ymarl.  n.  f.  [day  and  marl.]  A  whitifh,  fmooth,  chalky 
clay.  ] 

Clayniarl  refembles  clay,  and  is  near  a-kin  to  it ;  but  is 
more  fat,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  chalk-ftones.  Mortimer. 

CLEAN,  adj.  [ glar.,  Welfh 3  claene,  Saxon.] 

1.  Free  from  dirt  or  filth. 

Both  his  hands,  moft  filthy  feculent, 

Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent, 

And  fain’d  to  wafh  themfelvcs  inceflantly  5 
Yet  nothing  cleaner  were  for  fuch  intent, 

But  rather  fouler.  Fairy  ffueen,  b.  ii.  cant.  j.  flan.  61. 
Thqy  make  dean  the  outfide  of  the  cup  and'of  the  platter, 
but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excefs.  Mat.  xxiii.  25. 

2.  free  from  moral  impurity;  chaftc3  innocent;  guiltlefs. 

3.  Elegant ;  neat ;  not  unwcildy  3  not  encumbered  with  any 
thing  ufelcfs  or  difproportioriecl. 

f  he  timber  and  wood  are  in  fomc  trees  more  clean ,  in  fome 
more  knotty.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Yet  thv  waift  is  ftrait  and  clean. 

As  Cupid  s  fbafitj  or  Hermes’  rod.  Waller, 

4.  h  ot  faul  with  any  loathfome  difeafe  ;  not  leprous. 

If  the  plague  be  fomewhat  dark,  and  fpread  not  in  the  fkin, 
the  prieft  fhall  pionouncc  him  clean.  Levit.  xiii.  6. 
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Clean,  adv.  Quite;  perfectly;  fully 3  completely.  Thisfenfc 
is  now  little  ufed. 

1  heir  actions  have  been  clean  contrary  unto  thofe  before 
mentioned.  Hooker,  b.  i.  Jed.  4. 

Being  feated,  and  domeftick  broils 
Clean  overblown.  Sbakcfpeare’s  Richard  111. 

A  philofopher,  preffed  with  the  fame  objection,  fhapes’ari 
anfwer  clean  contrary.  Hakcwell  on  Providence. 

To  Clean,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  free  from  dirt  ot 
filth. 


Their  tribes  adjufted,  clean'd  their  vig’roas  wings, 

And  many  a  circle,  many  afhtirt  eflay, 

■  Wheel  d  round  and  round.  Thomfon's  Autumn ,  l.  865. 

Ci.E  ANLib  y.  adv.  [from  cleanly.]  In  a  cleanly  manner. 
Cleanliness,  n.f  [from  cleanly. J 

1.  Freedom  from  dirt  or  filth. 

I  fhall  fpeak  nothing  of  the  extent  of  this  city,  the  cleanli - 
nefs  of  its  ftreets,  nor  the  beauties  of  its  piazza.  AddiJ.  Italy . 

2.  Neatnefs  of  drefs;  purity  3  the  quality  contrary  to  negligence 
and  naftinefs. 


The  miftrefs  thotight  it  either  not  to  deferve,  or  not  to  need 
any  exquifite  decking,  having  no  adorning  but  cleanlinefs.  Sidn. 
From  whence  the  tender  fkin  aflirmes 
A  fweetnefs  above  all  perfumes  3 
From  whence  a  cleanlinefs  remains,' 

Incapable  of  outward  ftains.  Swift. 

Such  cleanlinefs  from  head  to  heel  3 
No  humours  grofs,  or  frowzy  fleams. 

No  noifome  whiffs,  or  fweaty  ftreams.  Swift. 

CleAnly,  adj.  [from  clean.] 

1 .  t  ree  from  dirtinefs  ;  careful  to  avoid  filth  3  pufe  ifi  the  perfon. 

No?ct  that  fhall  mountain  Tparagus  be  laid, 

Pull’d  by  fome  plain  but  cleanly  country  maid.  Dryden. 
An  ant  is  a  very  cleanly  infe<51,  and  throws  out  of  her  neft 
all  the  fmall  remains  of  the  corn  on  which  fhe  feeds.  Addifon. 

2.  F hat  which  makes  cleanlinefs. 

In  our  fantaftick  climes,  the  fair 
With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair.  Prior. 

3.  Pure  3  innocent ;  immaculate. 

Perhaps  human  nature  meets  few  more  fweetly  reiifhin^ 
and  cleanly  joys',  than  thofe  that  derive  from  fuccefsful  trials. ° 

Glanv.  Scepf.  Preface. 

4.  Nice  3  addrefsful;  artful. 

We  can  fecure  ourfelves  a  retreat  by  fome  cleanly  evafion. 

L'Ejlrange's  Fables. 

Cle'aniy.  adv.  [from  clean.] 

1.  Elegantly 3  neatly;  without  naftinefs. 

If  I  do  grow  great,  I’ll  have  fack,  and  live  c'eanly  as  a 
nobleman  fhould.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Cle'anness.  n.f.  [from  clean.] 

1.  Neatnefs;  freedom  from  filth. 


2.  Eafy  exadnefs;  juftnefs;  natural,  unlaboured  corre&nefe. 

He  fhewed  no  ftrength  in  fhaking  of  his  ftaff;  but  the  fine 
cleannefs  of  bearing  it  was  delightful.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

He  minded  only  the  clearnefs  of  his  fatyr,  and  the  cleannefs 
of  expreflion.  .  Dryden's  fuvenal's  Dedication. 

3.  Purity;  innocence. 

The  cleannefs  and  purity  of  one’s  mind  is  never  better 
proved  than  in  difeovermg  its  own  faults  at  firft  view.  Pope. 
To  Clea  nse.  v.  a.  [claenpan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  free  from  filth  or  dirt,  by  wafhing  or  rubbing. 

^  Clcarfc  the  pale  corps  with  a  religious  hand. 

From  the  polluting  weed  and  common  fand.  Prior. 

2.  To  purify  from  guilt. 

The  bluenefs  of  a  wound  cleanfeth  away  evil.  Prov.  xx.  30. 

Not  all  her  od’rous  tears  can  clcanj'e  her  crime, 

The  plant  alone  deforms  the  happy  clime.  Dryden  s  Gvid. 

3.  To  free  from  noxious  tumours  by  purgation. 

Can’ft  thou  not  minifter  to  ajnind  difeas’d. 

And  with  fome  fvveet  oblivious  antidote, 

Cleanfe  the  fluff’d  bofom  of  that  perilous  fluff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Shahefpcar's  Macbeth. 
This  oil,  combined  with  its  own  fait  and  fugar,  makes  it 
faponaccous  and  cleanfng ,  by  which  quality  it  often  helps  di- 
geftion,  and  excites  appetite.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

4.  'Fo  free  from  leprofy. 

Shew  thyfelf  to  the  prieft,  and  offer  for  thy  clcanfing  thofe 
things  which  Mofes  commanded.  Mark  i.  44. 

5.  To  fcour  3  to  rid  of  all  offenfive  things. 

I  his  river  the  Jews  proffered  the  pope  to  clcanfc,  fo  they 
might  have  what  they  found.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

A  CleAnser.  n.f.  [claenyep.e,  Sax.]  That  which  has  the 
quality  of  evacuating  any  foul  humours  3  or  digefting  a  fore  3 
a  detergent. 

If  there  happens  an  impoftbume,  honey,  and  even  honey 
of  rofes  taken  inwardly,  is  a  good  cUanJer.  Arbuth.  on  Adnt. 
CLEAR,  adj.  [dair,  Fr.  klaer,  Dut.  darus,  Latin.] 

1.  Bright;  tranfpicuous  3  pellucid  3  tranfparcnt;  luminous; 
without  opacity  or  doudinefi.  3  not  nebulous;  not  opacous; 
not  dark. 

The  ftream  is  fo  tranfparent,  pure  and  dear, 

1  hat  had  the  lcll-cnamour’d  youth  gaz’d  here, 

3  *  *■■*-.*’  '  He 
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He  but  the  bottom,  not  his  face  had  feen.  Denham. 

A  tun  about  was  ev’rv  pillar  there; 

A  polic'd  mirrour  fhone  not  half  fo  clear .  Dry  dens  Fables. 

2  free  from  clouds;  f.renej  as  a  clear  day. 

3  Without  mixture;  puie;  unmingled. 

4.  Icripiiuous;  not  obfeure;  not  hard  to  be  underflood;  not 
ambiguous. 

.  We  pretend  to  give  a  clear  account  how  thunder  and 
lightning  is  produced.  ,g_ 

Many  men  reafon  exceeding  clear  and  rightly,  who  know 
not  how  to  make  a  fyllogiim.  y  , 

5.  Indifputable;  evident;  undeniable. 

Remain’d  to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  victory  ;  to  our  part  lofs,  and  rout 
Through  all  the  empyrean.  Milan's  Par  Adi fe  Led,  b.  ii. 

6.  Apparent.;  manifeft ;  not  hid  ;  not  dark. 

Unto  God,  who  underftandeth  all  their  fectet  cooitations, 
they  are  clear  and  manifefl.  Hooker ,  b.  iii  Jed.  1. 

l^he  pleafure  of  right  reafoning  is  flill  the  greater,  by  how 
much  the  confequcnces  arc  more  dear,  and  the  chains  of  them 
more  long.  .  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

7.  Unfpotted;  guiltlefs ;  irreproachable. 

Duncan  has  been  fo  dear  in  his  great  office.  Shakefpeare. 
hink  that  the  clearcjl  gods,  who  make  them  honours 
Of  mens  impoffibilitics,  have  preferv’d  thee.  Shak.  Ik.  Lear. 

!  _Tho  the  peripatetick  philefophy  has  been  mod  eminent  in 
this  way,  yet  other  fefts  have  not  been  wholly  dear  of  it.  Locke. 
Statefman,  yet  friend  to  truth,  in  foul  linccre. 

In  adlion  faithful,  and  in  honour  dear.  Pope. 

8.  Unprepoffefled  ;  not  preoccupied  ;  impartial. 

Lettcippe,  of  whom  one  look,  in  a  dear  judgment,  would 
have  baen  more  acceptable  than  all  her  kindnefs,  fo  prodigally 

vft°Td*  wu  r  r  .  ii 

9*  rree’lrom  diitrefs,  profecution,  or  imputed  guilt. 

s  .The  cruel  corp’ral  whifper’d  in  my  ear,^ 

Five  pounds,  if  rightly  tipt,  would  fet  me  clear.  Gay. 

10.  Free  from  deductions  or  incumbrances. 

Hope*  it  the  tuccets  happens  to  fail,  is  clear  gains,  as  long  as 

Collier  againjl  Defpair. 
Whatever  a  foreigner,  who  purchafes  land  here,  gives  for 
it,  is  fo  muth  every  farthing  clear  gain  to  the  nation  ;  for  that 
money  comes  dear  in,  without  carrying  out  any  thing  for 

_  Locke. 

I  often  wi fil’d  that  I  had  dear , 

For  life,  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year.  thrift. 

11.  Unincumbered;  without  let  or  hindrance;  vacant;  unob- 

ftru&ed.  , 

If  he  be  fo  far  beyond  his  health, 

Methinks  he  fhould  the  looner  pay  his  debts. 

And  make  a  clearway  to  the  gods.  Shakefpeare' s  Timon. 

.  A  pofi  boy  winding  his  horn  at  us,  my  companion  gave 
him  two  or  three  curfes,  and  left  the  wa y  clear  for  him.  Addif 
A  clear  ft  age  is  left  for  Jupiter  to  difplay  his  omnipotence* 
and  turn  the  fate  of  armies  alone.  Pope's  Efay  on  Homer. 

12.  Out  of  debt. 

13.  Unintangled  ;  at  a  fafe  diftance  from  any  danger  or  enemy. 
Finding  ourfelves  too  flow  of  fail,  we  put  on  a  compelled 

valour,  and  in  the  grapple  I  boarded  them  :  on  the  inftantthey 
got  clear  of  our  ftiip.  Shakefpeare  s  Hamlet. 

R  requires  care  for  a  man  With  a  double  ueiistn  to  keep 
dear  of  clafhing  with  his  own  reafonings.  L'Ejtrangc 1- 

14.  Canorous;  founding  diftin<3Jy,  plainly;  articulately. 

I  much  approved  of  my  friend’s  infilling  upon  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  good  afpeeb  and  a  clear  voice.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

15.  With  f  ■cm',  free;  guiltlefs. 

I  am  clear  from  tire  blood  of  this  woman.  Sufan .  46. 

None  is  fo  fit  to  correct  their  faults,  as  he  who  is  dear  from 
any  in  his  own  writings.  Dryden  s  Juv.  Dedication. 

16.  Sometimes  with  of. 

T  he  air  is  clearer  of  grofs  and  damp  exhalations.  Temple. 

17.  Ufed  of  perfons.  Diftinguifhing ;  judicious;  intelligible: 
this  is  fcarcely  ufed  but  in  converfation. 

Clear,  adv.  Clean;  quite;  completely.  A  low  word. 

He  put  his  mouth  to  her  ear,  and,  under  pretext  of  a  whif- 
per,  bit  it  clear  off.  L'Ejirange,  Fable  98. 

Clear,  n.  f  A  term  ufed  by  builders  for  the  inlide  work  of 
a  houfe.  jy/yt. 

To  Clear.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjeClive.  J 

1.  To  make  bright,  by  removing  opacous  bodies  ;  to  brighten. 

Like  Boreas  in  his  race,  when  rufhing  forth. 

He  fweeps  the  Ikies,  and  clears  the  cloudy  North.  Dryden. 

A  favoury  difh,  a  homely  treat, 

Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat, 

Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great.  Dry 

2.  I  o  free  from  obfeurity,  perplexity,  or  ambiguity, 

7  o  clear  up  the  feverai  parts  of  this  theory*  i  was  willing 
to  fay  afide  a  great  many  other  (peculations.  Burnet's  Theory. 

When,  in  the  knot  of  the  play,  no  other  way  is  left  for  the 
difeovery,  then  let  a  god  defeend,  and  dear  the  hufinefs  to  the 
audience.  Dryden  s  /En.  Dedication . 

By  mvftictal  terms  and  ambiguous  phrafcs,  he  darkens  what 
he  fhould  clear  up.  i%/ab  Scepf  Ckym. 
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Many  knotty  points  there  arc. 

Which  all  difeufs,  but  few  can  dear.  Prior'. 

5.  To  purge  from  the  imputation  of  guilt ;  tojufiifv;  to  vindi¬ 
cate  ;  to  defend  :  often  with  Jrom  before  the  thing. 

Somerfet  was  much  cleared  by  the  death  of  thole  who  were 
executed,  to  make  him  appear  faulty.  Sir  "John  Ha)  ward. 

7o  clear  the  Deity  from  the  imputation  of  tyranny,  injuf 
tice,  and  diflimulation,  which  none  do  throw  upon  God  with 
more  preemption  than  thyfe  who  are  the  patrons  of  abiolute 
neceffity,  is  both  comely  and  chriftian.  Bramh.  again! t  Hobbs. 

To  clear  herfclf; 

lor  fending  him  ho  aid,  file  came  from  Egypt.  D>yden. 
I  will  appeal  to  the  reader,  and  am  lure  he  will  clear  me 
from  partiality.  Dryden  s  Fables ,  Efface.. 

How  !  wouldft  thou  clear  rebellion  ?  Addif  Cato. 

Before  you  pfay,  dear  your  foul  from  all  thofe  1ms,  which 
you  know  to  be  difpleafmg  to  God.  ii  ale's  Frc’ar.  for  Death. 

4.  To  cleanfe,  with  of 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour;  but  I  fhame 
To  wear  a  heart  fo  white  : 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed.  Sbakefp.  Macbeth. 

5.  To  diicharge;  to  remove  any  incumbrance;  or  embarrafl- 
ment. 

A  man  digging  in  the  ground  did  meet  with  a  door,  having 
a  wall  on  each  hand  of  it;  from  which  having  cleared  the 
earth,  he  forced  open  the  door.  Wilkins's  Muth.  Magic!. 
This  one  mighty  fum  has  clear'd  the  debt.  Dryden. 

A  ftatue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble ;  and  the  art  of  th 
ftatuary  only  clears  away  the  fuperfluous  matter,  and  removes 
the  rubbifh.  Addifon  s  Spectator^  N°.  21c. 

Multitudes  will  furnifh  a  double  proportion  towards  the 
clearing  of  that  expence.  Addifon’s  Freeholder,  N°.  20. 

6.  f  o  free  from  any  thing  offensive  or  noxious. 

To  clear  the  palace  from  the  foe,  fuccced 
The  weary  living;  and  revenge  the  dead.  Dryden' s  /Ends . 
It  fhould  be  the  (kill  and  art  of  the  teacher  to  dear  their 
heads  of  all  other  thoughts,  whilft  they  are  learning  of  any 
thing.  Locke  on  Education. 

Auguftus,  to  effablifh  the  dominion  of  the  Teas,  ringed  out 
a  powerful  navy  to  clear  it  of  the  pirates  of  Malta.  Arbuthnot. 

7.  -to  clarify  ;  as  to  clear  liquors. 

8.  To  gain  without  deduction. 

He  clears  but  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  a  year,  after 
having  defrayed  all  the  charges  of  working  the  fait.  Addifon. 

9.  To  confer  judgment  or  knowledge. 

Our  common  prints  would  clear  up  their  underftandings, 
and  animate  their  minds  with  virtue.  Addifon's  Spectator. 
10..  To  Clear  a  Jhip >  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  is  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  failing,  or  of  felling  a  cargo,  by  fatisfying  the 
cuftoms. 

To  Clear,  v.  n. 

r.  To  grow  bright;  to  recover  tranfparency. 

So  foul  a  fky  dears  not  without  a  ftorm.  Shakef.  K.  John. 

2.  Sometimes  with  up. 

The  mift,  that  hung  about  my  mind,  clears  up.  Ad.  Cato. 
Take  heart,  nor  of  the  laws  of  fate  complain  ; 

Tho’  now  ’tis  cloudy,  ’twill  clear  up  again.  Norris. 

Advife  him  to  flay ’till  tile  weather  clears  up,  for  you  are 
afraid  there  will  be  rain.  Swift’s  Directions  to  tbeGro'.m. 

3.  To  be  difengaged  from  incumbrances;  diftrefs,  or  entangle¬ 
ments. 

He  that  clears  at  once,  will  relapfe  :  for,  finding  hinrtfelf  out 
of  ftraits,  he  will  revert  to  his  cuftoms  :  but  he  that  cleareth 
by  degrees,  induceth  a  habit  of  frugality,  and  gaineth  as  well 
upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  eftate.  ~  '  Bacon's  Effays ,  201 

Clearance,  n.f  [from  clear.]  A  certificate  that  a  ftiip  has 
been  cleared  at  the  cuftomhoulc. 

Clearer.  n.J.  [from  dear.]  Brightened;  purifier;  enlightener. 
Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  t:,e  underftanding  :°it  diffi- 
pates  every  doubt  and  fcruple  in  an  inftant.  Addifon's  Spdlat. 
Cl  C  a  r  l  y  .  adv.  [  f  rom  clear.  ] 

1.  Brightly;  lumincufly. 

7  hole  myfteries  of  grace  and  falvation,  which  were  hut 
darkly  difclofed  unto  them,  have  unto  us  more  dearly  fhined. 

Hooker ,  b  iii.  fed.  1 1; 

2.  Plainly;  evidently;  without  obfeurity  or  ambiguity; 

Chriftianity  firft  clearly  proved  this  noble  and  important 
truth  to  the  world.  Rogers. 

3.  With  difeernment ;  acutely;  without  embarraffment;  or  per¬ 
plexity  of  mind; 

I  here  is  ahnoft  no  man  but  fees  Pearlier  and  fharper  the 
vices  in  a  fpeaker  than  the  virtues.  Ben  Johnfon's  Difcov. 

4.  Without  entanglement,  or  diffraction  of  affairs. 

He  that  doth  not  divide,  will  never  enter  into  bufi- 
nefs ;  and  he  that  divideth  too  milch,  will  never  come  out  of 
it  dearly.  _  _  Bacon's  Effays,  26. 

5.  Without  by-ends ;  without  firiifter  views ;  hontftly. 

When  you  are  examining ’thefe  matters,  do  not  take  into 
confidcration  any  fenfual  or  worldly  intcreft;  but  deal  clear:  v 
and  impartially  with  y ourfelves. 

6.  WitliQut  deduction  ©r  cofit 


Tit.ctjo n. 
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7.  Without  refcrvc  ;  Without  cvafion  ;  without  fubterfu^e. 

By  a  certain  clay  they  fhould  clearly  relinquifh  unto  the 
king  all  their  lands  and  poffeffions.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Cl  e'arness  n.f  [from  clear.'] 

1.  Tranfparency ;  brightnefs. 

It  may  he,  percolation  cloth  not  only  catife  clearnefs  and 
fplendour,  but  fweetnefs  of  favour.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Glafs  in  the  furnace  grows  to  a  greater  magnitude,  and  re¬ 
fines  to  a  greater  dearnefs ,  only  as  the  breath  within  is  more 
powerful,  and  the  heat  more  intenfe. 

2.  Splendour;  luflre. 

Jyove,  more  clear  than  yourfelf,  with  the  clearnefs ,  lays 
a  night  of  forrow  upon  me.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

3-  Diflindtnefs ;  perfpicuity. 

If  he  chances  to  think  right,  he  does  not  know  how  to 
convey  his  thoughts  to  another  with  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity. 

Addifon’ s  Spectator,  N°.  291. 

Clearsighted,  adj.  [dear  and  fight.]  Perfpicuous;  difeenv- 
ing;  judicious. 

Clearfigbted  reafon,  wifdom’s  judgment  leads; 

And  fenfe,  her  vaflal,  in  her  footfleps  treads.  Denham. 

To  Cle'arstarch.  v.  a.  [from  clear  and Jlarch.]  To  ftiffen 
with  ftarch. 

He  took  his  prefent  lodging  at  the  manflon-houfe  of  a  tay- 
lor  s  widow,  who  wafhes,  and  can  clearjiarch  his  bands.  Addif 

To  CLEAVE,  v.  n.  pret.  I  clave ,  part,  cloven,  [cleopan,  Sax. 
/eleven,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  adhere;  to  flick;  to  hold  to. 

T  he  clarifying  of  liquors  by  adhefion,,  is  effedled  when 
fome  cleaving,  body  is  mixed  with  the  liquors,  whereby  the 
gr<  fler  part  flicks  to  that  cleaving  body.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hi/lory. 

Water,  in  fmall  quantity,  cleavcth  to  any  thing  that  is 
f°hd.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  293. 

When  the  dull  groweth  into  hardnefs,  and  the  clods  cleave 
fall  together.  J0ii  xxxviii.  3  8. 

7  he  thin  camelion,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  colour  of  the  thing  to  which  he  cleaves.  Dryd.  Fables . 

2.  To  unite  aptly;  to  fit. 

New  honours  come  upon  him, 
lake  our  flrange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould. 

But  with  the  aid  of  ufe.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth: 

3.  To  unite  in  concord  and  intercfl. 

7  he  apoflles  did  thus  conform  the  Chriflians,  according  to 
the  pattern  of  the  Jews,  and  made  them  cleave  the  better. 

Hooker ,  b.  iv.  fed.  1 1, 

If  you  fhall  cleave  to  my  confent,  when  ’tis. 

It  fhall  make  honour  for  you.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

The  people  would  revolt,  if  they  faw  any  of  the  French 
nation  to  cleave  unto.  Knotted s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

4.  7'o  be  concomitant  to  ;  to  join  with. 

We  cannot  imagine,  that,  in  breeding  or  begetting  faith, 
his  grace  doth  cleave  to  the  one,  and  utterly  forfake  the  other. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  fed.  22. 

7'o  CLEAVE  .v.a.  preterite,  I  clove,  I  clave,  I  cleft-,  part.  pafT. 
cloven,  or  cleft,  [cleopan,  Sax.  kloven,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  divide  with  violence;  tofplit;  to  part  forcibly  into 
pieces. 

And  at  their  pafling  cleave  th’  AfTyrian  flood.  Milton. 
The  fountains  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  cloven ,  or  burfl 
°Pen*  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  Hefted  minifler  his  wings  difplay’d. 

And,  like  a  fhooting  ftar,  he  cleft  the  night.  Dryden. 

Rais’d  on  her  dufky  wings,  fhe  cleaves  the  fkies.  Dryden . 

Whom  with  fuch  force  he  flruck,  he  fell’d  him  down. 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

Or  had  the  fun 

Elected  to  the  earth  a  nearer  feat, 

His  beams  had  cleft  the  hill,  the  valley  dry’d.  Blackmore. 

Where  whole  brigades  one  champion’s  arms  o’erthrow. 
And  cleave  a  giant  at  a  random  blow.  Tickell. 

Not  half  fo  fwift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly, 

When  the  fierce  eagle  cleaves  the  liquid  fky.  *  Pope. 

2.  7'o  divide. 

And  every  beafl  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  cleavcth  the  cleft 
into  two  claws.  Deutr.  xiv.  6. 

To  Cleave,  v.  n. 

1.  To  part  afunder. 

Wars  ’twixt  you  twain,  would  be 
As  if  the  world  fhould  cleave ,  and  that  flain  men 
Should  folder  up  the  rift.  Shakefp.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  ground  clave  afunder  that  was  under  them.  Num.  xvi. 

He  cut  the  cleaving  fky, 

And  in  a  moment  vanifh’d  from  her  eye.  Pope’s  Odyffcy. 

2.  7  o  buffer  diviflon. 

It  cleaves  with  a  glofty  polite  fubflance,  not  plane,  but  with 
fome  little  unevennefs.  Newton’s  Opt « 

A  Cle'aver.  ,z.y:  [from  cleave.  ] 

1.  A  butchers  inflrument  to  cut  animals  into  joints. 

\  ou,  gentlemen,  keep  a  parcel  of  roaring  bullies  about  me 
day  and  night,  with  huzza’s  and  hunting-horns,  and  ringing 
the  changes  on  butcher’s  cleavers.  Arbuth.  Hijl,  of  John  Bull . 
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Though  arm’d  with  all  thy  cleavers ,  knives, 

And  axes  made  to  hew  down  lives.  Hudibras ,  p.  iv\  cant.  2. 

2.  A  weed.  Improperly  written  CiiVER,  which  fee. 

Clees.  n.f.  I  he  two  parts  df  the  foot  of  beafts  which  arc 
cloven-footed.  Skinner,  Jt  is  a  cduntry  word,  and  probably 
corrupted  from  claws. 

Clef.,  n.f.  [from  clef,  key,  Fr.]  In  mufick,  a  fnark  at  fclife 
begihning  of  the  lines  of  a  forlg,  which  fhews  the  tone  or 
key  in  which  the  piece  is  to  begin.  Chambers. 

Cleft,  part.  pafl.  [from  cleave.']  Divided  ;  parted  afunder. 
b  at,  with  incenfe  ftrew’d. 

On  the  cleft  wood.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl ;  b.  xi.  /.  440. 

I  never  did  on  cleft  Pdrnaflus  dream. 

Nor  tafte  the  facred  Heliconian  flream.  Dryden  s  Pcrfeus . 

Cleft.  n.J.  [from cleave.] 

1 .  A  fpace  made  by  the  feparation  of  parts ;  a  crack ;  a  crevife. 

7  he  cafcades  feem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and  cracks  of 
rocks.  Addifon  s  Guardian,  Nw.  101. 

The  extremity  of  this  cape  has  a  long  cleft  in  it,  which 
was  enlarged  and  cut  into  fhape  by  Agrippa,  who  made  this 
the  great  port  for  the  Roman  fleet.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

7  he  reft  of  it,  being  more  grofs  and  ponderous,  does  nofc 
move  far ;  but  lodges  in  the  clefts,  craggs,  and  Tides  of  the 
rocks,  near  the  bottoms  of  them.  Woodward’s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

2.  In  farriery. 

Clefts  appear  on  the  bought  of  the  patterns,  and  are.  caufed 
by  a  fharp  and  malignant  humour,  which  frets  the  fkin  ;  and 
it  is  accompanied  with  pain,  and  a  noifom  flench.  Farr.  Did}. 

His  horfe  it  is  the  heralds  weft ; 

No,  ’tis  a  mare,  and  hath  a  cleft.  B.  Johnfon’s  Under-woods. 

To  Cle'ftcraft.  v.  a.  [ cleft  and  graft.]  To  engraft  by 
cleaving  the  flock  of  a  tree,  and  inferting  a  branch. 

Gilberts  maybe  cleftgrafted on  the  common  nut.  Mortimer. 

Cle'mency.  n.  f.  [ clemence ,  Fr.  dementia ,  Lat.]  Mercy; 
remiflion  of  feverity;  willingnefs  to  fpare;  tendernefs  in 
punifhing. 

I  have  ftated  the  true  notion  of  clemency ,  mercy,  compaf- 
fion,  good-nature,  humanity,  or  whatever  elfe  it  may  be 
called,  fo  far  as  is  conftftent  with  wifdom.  Addifon’ s  Freeholder. 

CLE'MENT.  adj.  [clemens,  Latin.]  Mild;  gentle;  merciful; 
kind ;  tender ;  compaflionate. 

Clench.  See  Clinch. 

ToClepe.  v.a.  [clypian,  Saxon.]  To  call.  Obfolete. 

Three  crabbed  months  had  fowr’d  themfelves  to  death. 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 

And  clepe  thyfelf  my  love.  Shakefpeare’s  Winter’s  Tale. 

CLERGY,  n.  f  [clerge,  Fr.  derus ,  Lat.  xtofu  Greek.]  The 
body  of  men  fet  apart  by  due  ordination  for  the  fervice  of 
God. 

We  hold  that  God’s  clergy  are  a  ftate  which  hath  been, 
and  will  be  as  long  as  there  is  a  church  upon  earth,  neceflary, 
by  the  plain  word  of  God  himfelf ;  a  ftate  whereunto  the  reft 
of  God’s  people  muft  be  fubjedl,  as  touching  things  that  ap¬ 
pertain  to  their  foul’s  health.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

The  convocation  give  a  greater  fum. 

Than  ever,  at  one  time,  the  clergy  yet 

Did  to  his  predecefTors  part  withal.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

Cle'rgyman.  n.f.  [clergy  and  man.]  A-man  in  holy  orders  ; 
a  man  fet  apart  for  miniftration  of  holy  things  ;  not  a  laick. 

How  I  have  fped  among  the  clergymen , 

The  fums  I  have  colleaed  fhall  exprefs.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 
It  feems  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  reafonable  clergyman  to 
make  the  moft  ignorant  man  comprehend  his  duty.  "  Swift. 

Clerical,  adj.  [clericus,  Lat.J  Relating  to  the  clergy ;  as,,  a 
clerical  man  ;  a  man  in  orders. 

In  clericals  the  keys  are  lined,  and  in  colleges  they  ufe  to 
line  the  table-men.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijlory,  N°.  158. 

Unlefs  we  may  more  properly  read  clarichords. 

A  CLERK,  n.f.  [clejuc,  Sax.  clericus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  clergyman. 

All  perfons  were  ftiled  clerks  that  ferved  in  the  church  of 
Chrift,  whether  they  were  bifhops,  priefts,  or  deacons.  Aytiffe. 

2.  Afcholar;  a  man  of  letters. 

They  might  talk  of  book-learning  what  they  would ;  but, 
for  his  part,  he  never  faw  more  unfeaty  fellows  than’ great 
clerks were.  Sidnep 

7  he  greateft  clerks  being  not  always  the  honefteft,-  any  more 
than  the  wifeft  men.  South. 

3.  A  man  employed  under  another  as  a  writer. 

My  lord  Baflanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk, 

I  hat  took  fome  pains  in  writing,  he  begg’d  mine.  Shakefp. 
My  friend  was  in  doubt  whether  he  fhould  not  exert  the 
jufttce  upon  fuch  a  vagrant ;  but  not  having  his  clerk  with  him, 
who  is  a  neceflary  counfcllor,  he  let  the  thought  drop  Addif. 

4.  A  petty  writer  in  publick  offices  :  an  officer  of  various  kinds. 

7  ake  a  juft  view,  how  many  may  remark 
Who’s  now  a  lord,  his  grand-ftre  was  a  clerk .  Granville. 

It  may  feem  difficult  ,  to  make  out  the  bills  of  fare  for  the 
flippers  of  V  itellius.  I  queflion  not  but  an  expert  clerk  cf  a 
kitchen  can  do  it,  .  -  Arluthnot. 
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5.  The  layman  who  reads  the  refponfes  td  the  congregation  irt 
the  church,  to  direct  the  reft. 

O-f'rkship.  n.f  [from  clerk.] 

1.  Scholarihip. 

2.  The  office  of  a  clerk  of  anv  kind. 

✓ 

He  fold  the  elerkfnip  of  his  parilh,  when  it  became  vacant. 

Shift  's  Mifcetlanies. 

Clev".  In  compofition,  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
C  lif.  >  proper  name  of  a  place,  denotes  it  to  be  fituated  on 
Clive,  j  the  fide  of  a  rock  or  hill ;  as  Cleveland ,  Clifton , 
Stand ff. 

CLE'VER.  adj.  [of  no  certain  etymology.] 

1..  Dextrous ;  fkilful. 

it  was  the  cleverer  mockery  of  the  two.  Id  EJl range’s  Fables. 
I  read  Dyer’s  letter  more  for  the  ftile  than  the  news.  The 
man  has  a  ckver  pen,  it  muft  be  owned.  Addi fan's  Freeholder. 
2.  Juft;  fit;  proper;  commodious. 

I  can’t  but  think  ’twould  found  more  clever , 

To  me,  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever.  Pope. 

3-  Vv'  ell-ihaped  ;  handfome. 

She  called  him  gundy-guts,  and  he  called  her  loufy  Peg, 
tho’  the  girl  was  a  tight  clever  wench  as  any  was.  Arbuthnot. 
4.  1  his  is  a  low  word,  fcarcely  ever  ufed  blit  in  burlefque  or 
converfation  ;  and  applied  to  any  thing  a  man  likes,  without 
a  fettled  meaning. 

€le/v  frly.  adv.  [from  clever.]  Dextroufly  ;  fitly;  handfomely. 

I  hefe  would  inveigle  rats  with  th’  feent, 

And  fometimes  catch  them  with  a  fnap, 

As  c'everly  as  th’ ableft  trap.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  cantd  r. 

A  rogue  upon  the  highway  may  have  as  ftrong  an  arm,  and 
take  oft  a  man’s  head  as  cleverly  as  the  executioner.  South . 

Cle'vernes  .  n  f.  [from  clever.  ]  Dexterity;  fkill  5  accom- 
pliftiment. 

CLEW.  n.f.  [clype,  Sax.  klouwen ,  Dutch.] 

1.  Thread  wound  upon  a  bottom  ;  a  ball  of  thread. 

Eftsoons  untwifting  his  deceitful  clew  ; 

He  ’gan  to  weave  a  web  of  wicked  guile.  Spcnf.  Fairy  Queen. 

While  guided  by  fome  clew  of  heav’nly  thread. 

The  perplex’d  labyrinth  we  backward  tread.  Rof common. 

They  fee  fmall  clews  draw  vafteft  weights  along. 

Not  in  their  bulk  but  in  their  order  ftrong.  Dryden. 

2.  A  guide  ;  a  direction :  becaufe  men  direct  themfelves  by  a 
clew  of  thread  in  a  labyrinth. 

This  alphabet  muft  be  your  own  cleiv  to  guide  you.  Holder. 

Is  there  no  way,  no  thought,  no  beam  of  light? 

No  clew  to  guide  me  thrq’  this  gloomy  maze, 

To  clear  my  honour,  yet  preferve  my  faith  ?  Smith. 

The  reader  knows  not  how  to  tranfport  his  thoughts  over 
to  the  next  particular,  for  want  of  fome  clew ,  or  connecting 
idea,  to  lay  hold  of.  Wattss  Logick ,  p.  iv.  c.  2. 

3.  Clew  of  the  fail  of  a  Ship ;  is  the  lower  corner  df  it,  which 

reaches  down  to  that  earing  where  the  tackles  and  flieets  are 
faftened.  Harris. 

To  Clew.  v.  a.  [from  clew,  a  fea-term.] 

To  Clew  the  Sails ,  is  to  raife  them,  in  order  to  bfe  furled. 
Which  is  done  by  a  rope  faftened  to  the  clew  of  a  fail,  called 
the  clew-garnet.  Harris. 

To  CLICK,  v.  n.  [die  ken,  Dut.  clique  ter,  French.]  To  make  a 
Iharp,  fmall,  fucceffive  noife. 

The  folemn  death-watch  click'd ,  the  hour  fhe  dy’d  ; 

And  thrilling  crickets  in  the  chimney  cry’d.  Gay's  Pajlorals. 
ClLcker.  n.f.  [from  click.]  A  low  word  for  the  fervant  of  a 
falefman,  who  ftands  at  the  door  to  invite  cuftbiners. 
CliAklet.  n.  f.  [from  click.]  The  knocker  of  a  door.  Skinner. 
CLI'ENT.  n.f  [client,  Latin.] 

1.  One  who  applies  to  an  advocate  for  counfel  and  defence. 

There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  fome  commen¬ 
dation,  where  caufes  are  well  handled  ;  for  that  upholds  in  the 
client  the  reputation  of  his  counfel.  Bacon  s  EJfays. 

Advocates  muft  deal  plainly  with  their  clients ,  and  tell  the 
true  ftate  of  their  cafe.  Taylor's  Ride  of  living  holy. 

2.  It  may  be  perhaps  fometitnes  ufed  for  a  dependant  in  a  more 
general  fenfe. 

I  do  think  they  are  your  friends  and  clients. ; 

And  fearful  to  difturb  yen.  Bin.  Jobnfon's  Catiline. 

Cli'e  nted.  particip.  adj.  [from  client.]  Supplied  with  clients. 
This  due  occafion  of  difeouragement,  the  Worft  condi¬ 
tioned  and  leaft  c/iented  petivoguers,  do  yet,  under  the  fweet 
bait  of  revenge,  convert  to  a  more  plentiful  profccution  of 
actions.  Carew' s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Clientele,  n  f.  [client eh,  Lat.]  The  condition  or  office  of 
a  client.  A  word  fcarcely  ufed. 

There’s  Varus  holds  good  quarters  with  him; 

And,  under  the  pretext  of  clientele. 

Will  be  admitted.  Brnj.  Jobnfon's  Catiline. 

Cei'entship.  n  f.  [from  client.]  The  condition  of  a  client 
Patronage  and  dientfhip  among  the  Romans  always  de- 
feended  :  the  plebeian  houfes  had  recourfe  to  the  patrician  line 
which  had  formerlv  protected  them.  Dryd  Virg.  Dedication, 
Cliff,  n. J.  [c'hus,  L?t.  clip,  chop,  Saxon] 

I.  A  fteep  rock;  a  rock,  according  to  Skinner,  broken  and 
■  craggy. 
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The  Leucadians  did  ufe  to  precipitate  a  man  from  a  high 
cliff  into  the  fea.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory,  N’.  SS6. 

Mountaineers-,  that  from  Severus  came, 

\  And  from  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Tctrica.  Dryden  s  Ain. 

Whcre-ever  ’tis  fo  found  feattcrcd  upon  the  (hores.  there  is 
it  as  conftantly  found  lodged  in  the  cliffs  thereabouts.  Wcodw. 

2.  The  name  of  a  character  in  rnufick.  Properly  Clef,. 

Clift,  n.f  The  fame  with  Cliff,  now  difufed. 

Down  he  tumbled,  like  an  aged  tree, 

High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  cl  ft.  Spenf  Fairy  Qiieen. 

CLIMACTER.  n.f.  [*?u/i <.zx%c.]  A  certain  fpace  of  time,  or 
progreffion  of  years,  which  is  fuppofed  to  end  in  a  critical 
and  dangerous  time. 

Elder  times,  fettling  their  conceits  upon  climaclers,  differ 
from  one  another.  Brown's  Tutgar  Lrrours. 

Climactf.'rick.  1  adj.  [from  cl ima  filer.]  Containing  a  cer- 

C1.1  macte'rical.  J  tain  number  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
fome  great  change  is  fuppofed  to  befal  the  body. 

Certain  obfervable  years  are  fuppofed  to  be  attended  with 
fome  confiderable  change  in  the  body  ;  as  the  feventb  year ; 
the  twenty-firft,  made  up  of  three  times  feven  ;  the  forty- 
ninth,  made  up  of  feven  times  feven  ;  the  fixty-third,  being 
nine  times  feven;  and  the  eighty-firft,  which  is  nine  times 
nine:  which  two  laft  are  called  the  grand  c  ima  fieri,  ks.  Shake f 
The  numbers  feven  and  nine,  multiplied  into  themfelves, 
do  makeup  fixty-three,  commonly  efteemed  the  great  clima:- 
teri cal  of  our  lives.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

Tour  lordfliip  being  how  arrived  at  your  great  dimafierique , 
yet  gij/e  no  proof  of  the  leaft  decay  of  your  excellent  judg¬ 
ment  and  comprehenfion.  Dryden. 

My  mother  is  fomething  better,  tho’,  at  her  advanced  age, 
every  day  is  a  climafierick.  Pope . 

CLEM  ATE.  n.f.  [*rfu.] 

1.  A  fpace  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  meafured  from  the 
equator  to  the  polar  circles  ;  in  each  of  which  fpaces  the  long- 
eft  day  is  half  an  hour  longer  than  in  that  nearer  to  the  equa¬ 
tor.  From  the  polat  circles  to  the  poles  climates  are  mea¬ 
fured  by  the  increafe  of  a  month. 

2.  In  the  common  and  popular  fenfe,  a  region,  or  traCt  of  landj 
differing  from  another  by  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Betwixt  th’  extremes,  two  happier  climates  hold 
The  temper  that  partakes  of  hot  and  cold.  Dryden  s  Ovid. 

On  what  new  happy  climate  are  we  thrown  ?  Dryden. 
This  talent  of  moving  the  paffiohs  cannot  be  of  any  great 
ufe  in  the  northern  climates.  Swift. 

ToCli'mate.  v.n.  To  inhabit.  A  word  only  in  Shakefpeare. 

The  blefled  gods 

Purge  HI  infection  from  our  air,  whilft  you 

Do  climate  here.  Shak/fpeare's  Winter’s  Tale. 

Cli'mature.  n.f  The  fame  with  climate,  and  not  in  ufe. 

Such  harbingers  preceding  ftill  the  fates, 

Have  heav’n  and  earth  together  demonftrated 

Unto  our  dimatures  and  countrymen.  Shakefpeare. 

Cli'max.  n.f  [icdfA.aL]  Gradation;  afeent :  a  figure  in  rhe- 
torick,  by  which  the  fentehce  rifes  gradually ;  as  Cicero  fays 
to  Catiline,  Thou  do’ft  nothing,  moveft  nothing,  thinkeft 
nothing  ;  but  I  hear  it,  I  fee  it,  and  perfectly  underftand  it. 

Choice  between  one  excellency  and  another  is  difficult ; 
and  yet  the  Conclufion,  by  a  due  climax ,  is  evermore  the 
beft.  Dryden  s  Juv.  Dedication. 

Some  radiant  Richmond  every  age  has  grac’d,  t 

Still  rifing  in  a  climax ,  ’till  the  laft,  v 

SUrpaffing  all,  is  not  to  be  furpaft.  Granville.  3 

To  CLIMB,  v.  n.  pret.  clomb  or  climbed ;  part,  climb  or  climbed. 
It  is  pronounced  like  dime,  [chman,  Sax.  klimmen,  Dutch.] 
To  alcend  up  any  place  ;  to  mount  by  means  of  fome  hold  or 
footing.  It  implies  labour  and  difficulty,  and  fucceffive  efforts. 

You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 

Lean  famine,  quartering  fteel,  and  climbing  fire.  Shakefp. 

Things,  at  the  wotft,  will  ceafe  ;  or  elfe  climb  upward 
To  What  they  were  before.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Jonathan  climbedup  upon  his  hands,  and  upon  his  feet.  1  Sam. 

Thou,  fun  !  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  foul, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater;  found  his  praife 
In  thy  eternal  courfe,  both  when  thou  climb' Ji, 

And  when  high  noon  haft  gain’d,  and  w:hen  thou  falfft. 

Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  v.  /.  174, 

No  rebel  Titan’s  facrilegious  cHme, 

By  heaping  hills  on  hills,  can  thither  climb.  Rof  ommm. 

Black  vapours  climb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  day.  Dryden. 

What  controuling  caufe 
Makes  waters,  in  contempt  of  nature’s  laws. 

Climb  up,  and  gain  th’  afpiring  mountain’s  height.  Bla.kmi 

'Tb  Cli  mb.  v.  a.  To  afeend. 

When  fliall  I  come  to  th’  top  of  that  fame  hill  ? — 

— You  do  climb  up  it  now.  Look,  how  we  labour,  Shakefp. 

Is’t  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden, 

Climbing  my  walls,  in  fpight  of  me  the  owner  ?  Shakejp. 

Thy  arms  pUrfue 

Paths  of  renown,  and  climb  afeents  of  fame.  Prior. 

Forlorn  he  muft,  and  perfecuted  fly  ; 

Climb  tlifc  fteep  mountain,  in  the  caVerh  lie.  Prior. 

4  R  Cli'mber, 


Carew's  Survey. 
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Cli'mber,  n.f.  [from  climb.] 

'■  °"c  mounts  or  fades  anyplace  of  thing;  a  mounter: 

I  wait  not  at  the  lawyer’s  gates, 

Ne  fhoulder  climbers  down  the  Hairs. 

2.  A  plant  that  creeps  upon  other  fupports. 

duo-'in  honey-luckles,  and  other  climbers ,  muft  be 

c  .  .  Mortimer. 

3.  1  lie  name  of  a  particular  herb. 

It  hath  a  perennial  fibrofe  root:  the  leaves  grow  oppofite 
«pon  the  ftalks.  1  he  flowers,  moftly  of  four  leaves,  placed 

ln,  C!rmflof  a  crofs>  arc  nahed,  having  no  calyx  :  in  the  center 
°t  the  flower  are  many  hairy  llamina  furrounding  the  pointal, 
which  becomes  a  fruit ;  in  which  the  feeds  are  gathered  into 
a  little  head,  ending  in  a  kind  of  rough  plume  ;  whence  it  is 
called  by  the  country  people  old  man’s  beard,  I  he  fpecies  are 
twelve,  two  of  which  grow  wild.  Miller 

Clime.  n.f.  [contracted  from  climate ,  and  therefore  properly 
poetical.]  Climate;  region;  traa  of  earth. 

Can  P^ead  fhy  nanae  o’er  land  and  feas, 

V\  hatever  clime  the  fun’s  bright  circle  warms.  Milt.  Par.  R. 

ey  app  y  the  celeftial  delcription  of  other  climes  unto 
ci  r  own.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

Uf  beauty  fing,  her  Ihining  progrefs  view, 
t  rom  clone  to  clone  the  dazzling  light  purfue.  Granville. 
We  fhall  meet 

In  happier  climes ,  and  on  a  fafer  fhorc.  Addif  on's  Cato. 

Health  to  vigorous  bodies,  or  fruitful  feafons,  in  temperate 
are  common  and  familiar  bleflings.  Atte,  bury' s Sermons. 

0  C  A  [clynija,  Sax.  to  knock,  Junius.  Clingo , 

in  reltus,  to  encompafs,  Min/bew .] 

I.  To  hold  in  the  hand  with  the  fingers  bent  over  it. 

Simois  rowls  the  bodies  and  the  fhields 
Of  heroes,  whofe  difinember’d  hands  yet  bear 
The  dart  aloft,  and  clinch  the  pointed  fpear.  Dryd.  Virg.  LEn. 
To  contract  or  double  the  fingers. 

Their  tailed:  trees  are  about  feven  feet  high,  the  tops 
whereof  I  could  but  juft  reach  with  my  fift  clinched.  Swift. 
3.  i  o  bend  the  point  of  a  nail  in  the  other  fide. 

4*  To  confirm  ;  to  fix  ;  as,  to  clinch  an  argument. 

Clinch,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  word  ufed  in  a  double  meaning;  a  pun ;  an  ambiguity; 
a  duplicity  of  meaning,  with  an  identity  of  expreflion. 

Such  as  they  are,  I  hope  they  will  prove,  without  a  clinch. 
Iucirerous  fearching  after  the  nature  of  light.  Boyle. 

Pure  clinches  the  fuburbian  mufe  affords. 

And  Panton  waging  harmlefs  war  with  words.  Dryden. 
Tere  one  poor  word  a  hundred  clinches  makes.  Pope. 

2.  That  part  of  the  cable  which  is  faffened  to  the  rin<y  of  the 

anchor.  & 

Cl Pnc  her.  n.f.  [ from  clinch. ]  A  cramp ;  a  holdfaft :  a  piece 
of  iron  bent  down  to  fallen  planks. 

The  wimbles  for  the  work,  Calypfo  found ; 
rp  *1C  ^‘erc  d  ,em’  and  w‘th  clinchers  bound.  Pope. 

Danifh]  *'’**  Fet’  IclU”gi  Part*  IhaV£  c!unS'  W^r* 

x.  To  hang  upon  by  twining  round;  to  flick  to;  to  holdfaft 
upon. 

The  broil  long  doubtful  flood  ; 

As  two  fpent  fwimmers  that  do  cling  together. 

And  choak  their  art.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Moft  popular  conful  he  is  grown,  methinks : 

How  the  rout  cling  to  him  !  Benj.  Johnfon's  Catiline. 

The  fontanel  in  his  neck  was  deferied  b >  the  clinging  of 

hl$  ha‘rnt0  thf  P]aifter‘  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

VV  hen  they  united  and  together  clung, 

When  undiflinguilh’d  in  one  heap  they  hung  Bladmore. 

See  in  the  circle,  next  Eliza  plac’d, 

Two  babes  of  love,  clofe  clinging  to  her  waift.  Pope. 

That  they  may  the  clofer  cling,  *  ’ 

Take  youi  blue  ribbon  for  a  firing.  Swift. 

i.  To  dry  up ;  to  confume  ;  to  wafte ;  to  pine  away.  [Efeclun- 
gen  rpeop,  a  withered  tree.] 

If  thou  fpeak’ft  falfe. 

Upon  the  next  tree  lhalt  thou  hang  alive, 

’Till  famine Ming  thee.  °  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Cli  Kg y.  adj.  [from  cling.]  Apt  to  cling;  adhefive. 

Clinical.  }adj.  [«w,  to  lie  down.]  Thofe  that  keep  their 
Cl  1  nick.  S  beds  ;  thofe  that  are  fick,  part  hopes  of  recovery. 

A  clinical  convert ,  one  that  is  converted  on  his  death-bed. 

T  his  word  occurs  often  in  the  works  of  Taylor. 

To  CLINK,  v.a.  [perhaps  foftened  from  clank ,  or  corrupted 
from  click. ]  To  flrike  fo  as  to  make  a  fmall  fliarp  noife 
Five  years  !  a  long  leafe  for  the  clinking  of  pewter.  Shakefo 
I  o  Clink,  v.  n.  To  utter  a  fmall,  lharp,  interrupted  noife.' 

The  fever’d  bars, 

Submiffive,  clink  againft  your  brazen  portals.  Prior. 

Underneath  th’  umbrella’s  oily  Hied, 

-  afe  thro’  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread.  Gays  Trivia. 
Clink,  n.  f  [from  the  verb,] 

I.  A  fliarp  fucceftive  noife;  a  knocking. 

I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  fwords.  Shakefp,  Othello. 
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2.  It  fee  ms  in  Spenfer  to  have  fome  unufual  fenfe. 

[I 'ho’  creeping  clofe,  behind  the  wicket’s  clink, 
r  Pr‘vj!y  he  peeped  out  thro’  a  chink.  Spenfer  s P 'aft oral's, 
CLI  AjffUANT.  n.f.  [hr.]  Embroidery  ;  fpangles;  falfe  glit¬ 
ter  ;  tlnfel  finery. 

To  day  the  French, 

All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  £ods, 

r?ThT°nle  down  the  Enghfli.  Shakefp.  Henry  VJIf. 

loCLlff.  v.a.  [chppan,  Saxon.] 

To  embrace,  by  throwing  the  arms  round;  to  hug;  tool* 
fold  in  the  arms. 

He,  that  before  Ihunti’d  her,  to  fhun  fuch  harms; 
ow  luns  and  takes  her  in  his  clipping  arms.  Sidney. 

Here  1  clip 

i  he  anvil  of  my  fword,  and  do  conteft 
Hotly,  and  nobly,  with  thy  love.  Shakefp.  Coriolar.us. 

O  nation,  that  thou  couldft  remove  ! 

That  Neptune’s  arms;  who  clippeth  thee  about.  Shakefp. 

Enter  the  city,  clp  your  wives  ;  your  friends, 

Tell  them  your  feats.  Shakefpeare's  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  jades 

That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night; 

Who  with  their  drewfy,  flow,  and  flagging  wings, 

Clip  dead  mens  graves.  Sbalejpeare's  Henry  VI.  p,  ii. 

The  male  refteth  on  the  back  of  the  female,  clipping  and 
embracing  her  with  his  legs  about  the  neck  and  body.  Bay. 
2.  To  cut  with  fheers.  [ Klipper ,  Danifh  ;  hlippen ,  Dutch  ;  ap¬ 
parently  from  the  fame  radical  fenfe,  fince  fheers  cut  by  in- 
clofing  and  embracing.] 

Your  fheers  come  too  late  to  clip  the  bird’s  wings,  that  al¬ 
ready  is  flown  away.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Then  let  him,  that  my  love  fhall  blame, 

Or  clip  love’s  wings,  or  quench  love’s  flame.  Suckling . 

He  dips  hope’s  wings,  whofe  airy  bills 
Much  higher  than  fruition  is.  Denham. 

But  love  had  clipp'd  his  wings,  and  cut  him  fhort. 

Confin’d  within  the  purlieus  of  his  court.  Dryden  s  Fables. 

If  mankind  had  had  wings,  as  perhaps  fome  extravagant 
atheift  may  think  us  deficient  in  that,  all  the  world  muft  have 
confented  to  clip  them.  Bentley. 

By  this  lock,  this  facred  lock,  I  fwear. 

Which  never  more  fhall  join  its  parted  hair. 

Clipp’d  from  the  lovely  head,  where  late  it  grew.  P0*e. 

He  fpent  every  day  ten  hours  dozing,  clipping  papers,  or 
darning  his  ftockings.  Swift. 

3.  Sometimes  with  off. 

We  fhould  then  have  as  much  feeling  upon  the  clipping  off 
a  hair,  as  the  cutting  of  a  nerve.  Bentley  s  Sermons . 

4.  It  is  particularly  ufed  of  thofe  who  diminifh.  coin,  by  paring 

the  edges.  6 

This  defign  of  new  coinage,  is  juft  of  the  nature  of 

CW*S.'  M  Locke. 

5.  lo curtail;  to  cut  fhort. 

AH  my  reports  go  with  the  modeft  truth. 

Nor  more,  nor  dipt,  but  fo.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Mrs.  Mayorefs  clipp'd  the  king’s  Englifh.  Addif  Spectator. 
Even  in  London,  they  dip  their  words  after  one  manner 
about  the  court,  another  in  the  city,  and  a  third  in  the 
fuburbs.  Swift 

6.  To  confine  ;  to  hold ;  to  contain. 

Where  is  he  living,  dipt  in  with  the  fea. 

Who  calls  me  pupil  ?  Shakefpeare's  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

To  Clip.  v.  n.  A  phrafe  in  falconry. 

Some  falcon  ftoops  at  what  her  eye  defign’d. 

And  with  her  eagernefs  the  quarry  mifs’d," 

Streight  flies  at  check,  and  dips  it  down  the  wind.  Dryden. 
Clipper,  n.f.  [from  dip.]  One  that  debafes  coin  by  cutting. 

It  is  no  Englifh  treafon  to  cut 
French  crowns,  and  to-morrow  the  king 
Himfelf  will  be  a  clipper.  Shakefpear's  Henry  V. 

No  coins  pleafed  fome  medallifts  more  than  thofe  which 
,  had  Paffed  through  the  hands  of  an  old  Roman  clipper.  Addif. 
Clipping,  n.f.  [from  clip.]  The  part  cut  or  clipped  off. 

Beings  puieJy  material,  without  fenfe,  perception,  or 
thought,  as  the  clippings  of  our  beards,  and  parings  of  our 

_  nails-  Locke. 

Cliver.  n.f  An  herb.  More  properly  written  cleaver. 

It  grows  wild,  the  feeds  flicking  to  the  clothes  of  fuch  as 
pafs  by  them.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine.  Miller. 

A  CLOAK  n.  f.  [lach,  Saxon.] 

1.  1  he  outer  garment,  with  which  the  reft  are  covered. 

You  may  bear  it. 

Under  a  cloke  that  is  of  any  length.  Sh.  Tvjo  Gent,  of  Verona. 

I  heir  clokes  were  cloath  of  filver,  mix’d  with  gold.  Dryd. 

All  arguments  will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail,  as  the  wind 
did  with  the  traveller  to  part  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held  only 
the  faftcr.  iocke. 

Nimbly  he  rofe,  and  caft  his  garment  down  ; 

That  inftant  in  his  cloak  I  wrapt  me  round.  Popes  Odyffcf. 

2.  A  concealment ;  a  cover. 

Not  ufing  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  malicioufnefs. 

I  Pet.  ii.  I 
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To  Cloak,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  cloak. 

2.  To  hide  ;  to  conceal; 

Mo  ft  heavenly  fair,  in  deed  and  view, 

She  by  creation  was,  ’till  flic  did  fall  ; 

Thenceforth  the  fought  for  helps  to  cloak  her  crimes  withal. 

Fairy  l^hteen,  b.  ii.  cant.  7.  Jlanz.  45. 
Clo  aKbag.  n.  f.  [from  cloak  and  bag.]  A  portmanteau  ;  a 
bag  in  which  cloaths  are  carried. 

Why  do’ft  thou  converfe  with  that  trunk  of  humours,  that 
fluffed  doakbag  of  guts.  Shake/.  Henry  IV.  p.  1. 

I  have  already  fit 

(’Tis  in  my  c 'oak bag)  doublet,  hat,  hofe,  all 
I  hat  anfwer  to  them.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymbeline. 

CLOCK.  n.j.  [ clocc  ,  Well'll,  from  click,  a  bell,  Welfn  and 
Armorick  ;  cloche ,  French.] 

1.  J  he  inllrument  which,  by  a  feries  of  mechanical  move¬ 
ments,  tells  the  hour  by  a  llroke  upon  a  bell. 

If  a  man  be  in  ficknefs  or  pain,  the  time  will  feem  longer 
without  a  dock  or  hour-glafs  than  with  it.  Bacon. 

1  he  picture  of  Jerome  ufually  ddcribed  at  his  ftudy,  i.i 
with  a  clock  hanging  by.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  v.  c.  17. 
I  told  the  clocks,  and  watch’d  the  wafting  light.  Dryden: 

2.  It  is  an  ulual  exprelhon  to  fay,  IF' hat  is  it  of  the  clock ,  for 
What  hour  is  it  f  (Jr  ten  o'clock,  for  the  tenth  hour. 

'  TVkat  is’t  o’clock  ? - 

- Upon  the  ftroke  of  four.  Sbakefp.  Packard  III. 

Macicaus  fet  forward  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  night,  towards 
Andrufla.  Knolles’ s  Hijlory  of  the  Fur ks. 

About  nine  of  the  clock  at  night  the  king  marched  out  of 
the  North-port.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

3.  I  he  clock  of  a  flocking  ;  the  flowers  or  inverted  work  about 
the  ankle. 

His  blockings  with  ftlver  clocks  were  ravifhed  from  him. 

Swift  on  Modern  Education. 

4.  Clock  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  infedl  ;  a  fort  of  beetle.  Did. 
Clo'ckmaker.  n.  f  [clock  and  make.]  An  artificer  whofe  pro- 

feffion  is  to  make  clocks. 

This  inequality  has  been  diligently  obferved  by  feveral  of 
our  ingenious  Bookmakers ,  and  equations  been  made  and  ured 
by  them.  Derbam. 

Cl  o'ckwork.  n,  f.  [ clock  and  work.]  Movements  by  weights 
or  fpringSj  like  t.hofe  of  a  clock. 

So  if  unpre:ud:c’d  you  lean 
The  goings  of  this  clockwork,  man. ; 

You  rind  a  hundred  movements  made 
By  fine  devices  in  his  head  : 

But  ’tis  the  flomach’s  folid  ftroke-, 

That  tells  its  being,  what's  a  clock.  ,  _  .  Prior. 

Within  this  hollow  was  Vulcan’s  fhop,  full  of  fire  and 
clockwork.  Addifon s  Guardian,  N°.  f  03. 

You  look  like  a  puppet  moved  by  clockwork.  Arbuthnot. 
CLOD,  n.f  [club,  Sax.  a  little  hillock ;  klotte,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  lump  of  earth  or  clay;  fuch  a  body  of  earth  as  cleaves  or 
hangs  together. 

The  earth  that  cafteth  tip  from  the  plough  a  great  clod,  is 
not  fo  good  as  that  which  cafteth  up  a  fmaller  clod.  Bacon-. 

I’ll  cut  up,  as  plows 
Do  barren  lands,  and  flrike  together  flints 
And  clods,  th’  ungrateful  fenate  and  the  people.  B.  Johnfon. 

Who  fmooths  with  harrows,  or  who  pounds  with  rakes 
The  crumbling  elods.  Dryden’s  Georg. 

2.  A  turf;  the  ground. 

Byzantians  boaft,  that  on  the  clod. 

Where  once  their  fultan’s  horfe  has  trod; 

Grows  neither  grafs,  nor  fhrub,  nor  tree.  Sivift. 

3.  Any  thing  vile,  bafe,  and  earthy;  as  the  body  of  man;  com¬ 
pared  to  his  foul. 

And  ye  high  heavens,  the  temple  of  the  gods; 

In  which  a  thoufand  torches,  flaming  bright; 

Do  burn,  that  to  us  wretched  earthly  clods. 

In  dreadful  darkriefs,  lend  defired  light.  Spenfer’s  Epithalam. 
The  fpirit  of  mart, 

W  hich  God  infpir’d,  cannot' together  perifh 
With  this  corporeal  clod.  Milton’s  Parad'fe  Loft,  b.  x. 
How  the  purer  fpirit  is  united  to  this  clod,  is  a  knot  too 
hard  for  our  degraded  intellects  to  untie.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  4. 

In  moral  reflections  there  muft  be  heat  as  well  as  dry  rea- 
fon,  to  infpire  this  cold  clod  of  clay,  which  we  carry  about 
with  us.  Burnet’s  Theory ;  Preface. 

4.  A  dull,  grofs,  ftupid  fellow ;  a  dolt. 

The  vulgar  !  a  fcarce  animated  clods, 

Ne’er  pleas’d  with  aught  above  ’em  Dryden  s  Aurengzcbe. 
To  Clod.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  gather  into  concre¬ 
tions;  to  coagulate :  for  this  we  fometimes  ufe  clot. 

Let  us  go  find  the  body,  and  from  the  flream. 

With  lavers  pure,  and  clcunfing  herbs,  wafh  oft 
The  clodded  gore.  Milion’s  Agon.  /.  1727. 

To  Clod.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pelt  with  clods. 

Clo'dd  v.  adj.  [from  clod.] 

iv  Confining  of  earth  or  clods ;  earthy;  muddy;  miry;  mean; 
grots  j  bafe. 
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T  he  glorious  fun, 

i  Urning,  with  (plendour  of  his  precious  eye, 

The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold.  Shahef  eare . 

2.  Full  of  clods  unbroken. 

I  hefe  lands  they  fow  always  under  furrow  about  Michael¬ 
mas,  and  leave  it  as  cloddy  as  they  can.  Mortim-rs  Husbandry. 

Clo'dpate.  «;/  [clod  and  pate.]  A  ftupid  fellow;  a  dolt ;  a 
thickfcull. 

Ci.o'dpatkd.  adj.  [from  clodpate.]  Stupid;  dull;  doltifh ; 
thoughtlefs. 

My  clodpated  relations  fpollcd  the  greatell  genius  in  the 
world,  when  they  bred  me  a  mcchatiick.  Arbuthnot. 

CLo'dpoll.  n.f.  [from  clod  and  poll.]  A  thickfcull ;  a  dolt;  a 
blockhead. 

This  letter  being  fo  excellently  ignorant,  lie  will  find  that 
it  comes  from  a  dodpoll.  Skalefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

To  CLOG.  v.  a.  [It  is  imagined  by  Skinner  to  come  from  tog ; 
by  Cafaubon  derived  from  kKo^,  a  dog’s  collar,  beihg  thought 
to  be  firft  hung  upon  fierce  dogs.] 

1.  To  load  with  fomething  that  may  hinder  motion;  to  en¬ 
cumber  with  fhackles  ;  to  impede,  by  fattening  to  the  neck  or 
leg  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  or  iron. 

If  you  find  fo  much  blood  in  his  llvef  as  will  clog  the  foot 
of  a  flea,  I’ll  eat  the  reft  of  the  anatomy.  Shak.  Twelfth  Night. 

Let  a  man  wean  himfelf  from  thefe  worldly  impediments* 
that  here  clog  his  foul’s  flight.  Digby  on  the  Sou! ,  Dedication. 

The  wings  of  birds  were  clcg’d  with  ice  and  fnyw.  Dryd . 
Flefhly  Lifts  do  debafe  men’s  minds,  and  clog  their  fpirits, 
make  them  grofs  and  foul,  liftlefs  and  unaclive.  Tiliotjon. 

Gums  and  pomatums  fball  his  flight  reftrain, 

While  clogg’d  he  beats  his  filken  wings  in  vain.  Pope. 

2.  To  hinder;  to  obftrudl. 

The  gutter’d  rocks  and  congregated  fands, 

Traitors  enfteep’d  to  clog  the  guiltlcfs  keel.  Shakefpeare. 
His  majefty’s  Ihips  were  not  fo  over-peftered  and  clogged 
with  great  ordnance  as  they  are,  whereof  there  is  fuperfluity. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Ejj'ays. 

3.  To  load;  to  burthen  ;  to  embarrafs. 

Since  thou  haft  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burthen  of  a  guilty  foul.  Sbakefp.  Richard  II* 
You’ll  rue  the  time 

That  clogs  me  with  this  anfwer.  Sbakefp.  Macbeth . 

They  lanc’d  a  vein,  and  watch’d  returning  breath  ; 

It  came,  but  elegg’d  with  fymptoms  of  his  death.  Dryden . 
All  the  commodities  that  go  Up  into  the  country,  are  clogged 
with  impofitions  as  foon  as  they  leave  Leghorn.  Adclifon. 

4.  In  the  following  paflage  it  is  improper. 

Clocks  and  Jacks,  though  the  ferews  and  teeth  of  the 
wheels  and  nuts  be  never  fo  fmooth,  yet,  if  they  be  not  oiled, 
will  hardly  move  ;  though  you  clog  them  with  never  fo  much 
weight.  Ray  on  the’ Creation. 

To  CLog.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  coalefce ;  to  adhere.  In  this  fenfe,  perhaps,  only  cor¬ 
ruptly  ufed  for  clod  or  clot. 

Move  it  fometimes  with  a  broom,  that  the  feeds  clog  not 
together.  Evelyn’s  Kalendar. 

2.  To  be  encumbered  or  impeded  by  fome  extrinfick  matter. 

In  working  through  the  bone,  the  teeth  of  the  faw  will 
begin  to  clog.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

Clog.  n.f.  [from  the  verb  ] 

1.  A  load  ;  a  weight ;  any  incumbrance  hung  upon  any  animal 
or  thing  to  hinder  motion. 

I’m  glad  at  foul  I  have  no  other  child  ; 

For  thy  efcape  would  teach  me  tyranny; 

To  hang  clogs  on  them.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

I  did  but  prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  clogs. 

By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  liberty.  Milt.  Par.  Reg : 

As  a  dog  committed  clofe, 

For  fome  oftence,  by  chance  breaks  loofe, 

And  quits  his  clog  5  but  all  in  vain, 

He  ftill  draws  after  him  his  chain.  Hudibras ; 

2.  Art  incumbrance ;  a  hindrance ;  an  obftrudtibn ;  an  impe¬ 
diment. 

The  wCarinefs  of  the  flefh  is  an  heavy  clog  to  the  will. 

Hooker. 

They’re  Our  clog's,  not  their  own  :  if  a  man  be 
Chain  d  to  a  galley,  yet  the  galley’s  free.  Donne. 

I  heir  prince  made  nb  other  ftep  than  rejecting  the  pope’s 
fupremacy,  as  a  clog  upon  his  own  power  and  paflions.  Swift. 

Slavery  is,  of  all  things;  the  gteateft  clog  and  obftacle  to 
fpeculation  Swift. 

3.  A  kind  of  additional  fhoe  worn  by  vvomen,  to  keep  them 
from  wet. 

4 *  A  wooden  fhoe. 

In  France  the  pdafantry  goes  barefoot ;  and  the  middle  fort; 
throughout  all  that  kingdom,  makes  ufe  of  wooden  dogs. 

H arvey  on  Confumptions. 

Clo'gginess.  n  f.  [from  doggy. ]  The  ftate  of  being  clogged. 

Clo'ggy.  adj.  [from  dog. ]  That  which  has  the  power  of 
clogging  up. 
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By  additaments  of  fome  fuch  na'tOre,  fome  grofler  and 
cl oggy  parts  arc  retained  ;  or  elfc  much  fubtilized,  and  othcr- 
Uilb  altered.  Boyle's  Hijlory  of  Finnnejs, 

CLO  IS  1  LR.  n.  f.  [clas,  Wclfh ;  claupteji,  Sax.  clo/ler *  Germ. 

khojler ,  Dut.  claujlro ,  Ital.  tloijlre ,  Fr.  claujlrum ,  Lat  J 

i.  A  religious  retirement ;  amonaftery;  a  nunnery 4 
Nor  in  a  fecrct  cloijhr  doth  he  keep 
I  hde  virgin  fpitits,  until  their  marriage-day.  Davies. 

Some  folitai'y  clotjier  will  I  choofe. 

And  there  with  holy  virgins  live  immur’d.  Dryd.  Sp.  Fryar. 
How  could  he  have  the  leiture  and  retirednefs  of  the  cloijhr, 
to  perform  thofe  acts  of  devotion.  Atterbury. 

•2.  A  periftile  ;  a  piazza. 

i'o  Clo'ister.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  fhut  up  in  a  reli¬ 
gious  houfe ;  to  confine ;  to  immure ;  to  fhut  up  from  the 
world. 

Gloifter  thee  in  fome  religious  houfe.  Shakefp.  Rich.  IT. 
They  have  by  commandment,  though  in  form  of  courtefy, 
cloijhr ed  us  within  thefe  walls  for  three  days.  Bacon . 

It  vyas  of  the  king’s  firft  acts  to  cloijlcr  the  queen  dowager 
in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondfey.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Nature  affords  plenty  of  beauties,  that  no  man  need  com¬ 
plain  if  the  deformed  are  cloijlercd  up.  Rymer's  Tragedies. 

The  gloom  of  cloijler'd  monks.  Thomfon's  Summer. 

Clo'isteral.  adj.  [fro m  cloijhr  J  Solitary;  retired;  religi- 
oully  reclufe. 

Upon  this  ground  many  cloijlcral  men  of  great  learning  and 
devotion,  prefer  contemplation  before  action.  I Valton’ s  Angler. 
Cl  oh  st E red.  parti  ipial  adj.  [ from  cloijhr. ] 

1.  Solitary;  inhabiting  cloiffers. 

Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloijler'd  flight,  there  fhall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Shakcfpeare' s  Macbeth. 

2.  Built  with  perifliles  or  piazzas. 

'1  he  Greeks  and  Romans  had  commonly  two  cloijlered  open 
<-ourts,  one  ferving  tor  the  women’s  fide,  and  the  other  for 
the  men.  JVotton's  Architecture. 

Cloistress,  n. f.  [from  cloijler.]  A  nun;  a  lady  who  has 
vowed  religious  retirement. 

Like  a  cloijlrefs  fire  will  veiled  walk, 

And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine.  Shakefp.  Tivelfth  Night. 

Cloke.  n.  f.  See  Cloak. 

Cl  o  MB.  [  pret.  of  To  climb.  J 

Afk  to  what  end  they  clomb  that  tedious  height.  Spenfer. 
So  clomb  this  firff  grand  thief  into  God’s  fold.  Milton. 
To  Cloom.  v.  a.  [corrupted  from  cleam ,  clfemian,  Sax.  which 
is  ftill  ufed  in  fome  provinces.]  To  clofe  or  fhut  with  glu¬ 
tinous  or  vifeous  matter. 

Rear  the  hive  enough  to  let  them  in,  and  cloom  up  the 
fkirts,  all  but  the  door.  Mortimer's  Huflandry. 

To  CLOSE.  v.  a.  [clofa,  Armorick ;  kluys,  Dutch;  clos,  French; 
claufis ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fhut;  to  lay  together. 

Sleep  inftantly  fell  on  me,  call’d 
By  nature  as  in  aid,  and  clos’d  mine  eyes.  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 

W  hen  the  fad  wife  has  clos’d  her  hufband’s  eyes  ; 

Lies  the  pale  corps,  not  yet  intirely  dead  ?  Prior. 

I  foon  fhall  vifit  Hector,  and  the  fhades 
Of  my  great  anceftors.  Cephifa,  thou 
Wilt  lend  a  hand  to  clofe  thy  miftrefs’  eyes.  Philips. 

2.  To  conclude  ;  to  end  ;  to  finifh. 

One  frugal  fupper  did  our  ftudies  clofe.  Dryden's  Perf.  Sat. 

I  clofe  this  with  my  earned:  defires  that  you  will  ferioufly 
conlider  your  effate.  Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boaft  of  fame; 

And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  facred  name  ; 

After  a  life  of  generous  toils  endur’d. 

Clos’d  their  long  glories  with  a  figh,  to  find 

Th’  unwilling  gratitude  of  bafe  mankind.  Pope's  Ep.  of  Hor. 

3.  To  inclofe;  to  confine  ;  to  repofite. 

Every  one 

According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 

Hath  in  him  clos'd.  Shakcfpeare' s Macbeth. 

4.  To  join;  to  unite  fractures ;  to  confelidate  fiftures. 

The  armourers  accomplifhing  the  knights. 

With  bufy  hammers  clofmg  jivets  up.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
There  being  no  winter  yet  to  cloje  up  and  unite  its  parts, 
and  reftore  the  earth  to  its  former  flrength  and  compactnefs. 

Burnet’ s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
As  foon  as  any  publick  rupture  happens,  it  is  immediately 
cl  Jed  up  by  moderation  and  good  offices.  Adclifon  on  Italy. 

All  the  traces  drawn  there  arc  immediately  clojed  up,  as 
though  you  wrote  them  with  your  finger  on  the  furface  of  a 
river.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

To  Close,  v.  n. 

1.  I  o  coalefce  ;  to  join  its  own  parts  together. 

They,  and  all  that  appertained  to  them,  went  down  alive 
into  tlie  pit,  and  the  earth  c/ofed  upon  them.  Num.  xvi.  33. 

In  plants  you  may  try  the  force  of  imagination  upon  the 
lighter  fort  of  motions  ;  as  upon  their  clofmg  and  opening. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  991. 
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2.  To  Close  upon.  To  agree  upon  ;  to  join  in. 

The  jealoufy  of  fuch  a  defign  in  us,  would  induce  France 
and  Holland  to  clofe  upon  fome  meafures  between  them  to  our 
difad  vantage  Temple. 

3.  To  Close  with.  ?  I'o  come  to  an  agreement  with;  to 
To  Close  in  with.  $  comply  with  ;  to  unite  with. 

Intire  cowardice  makes  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentle¬ 
woman,  to  clofe  with  us.  Shakejpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  il. 

It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  c  'oje 
In  terms  of  friendfhip  with  thine  enemies.  Shah.  Jul.  C.af 
There  was  no  fuch  defect  in  man’s  underftanding,  but  that 
it  would  cloje  with  the  evidence.  South’s  Sermons. 

He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  depos’d. 

And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  clos'd.  Dryden. 

Pride  is  fo  unfociable  a  vice,  that  there  is  no  c'ofing  w.d> 
it.  Collier  of  F  iendjhip. 

This  fpirit,  poured  upon  iron,  unites  with  the  body,  and 
lets  go  the  water  :  the  acid  fpirit  is  more  attracted  by  the  fixed 
body,  and  lets  go  the  water,  to  clofe  with  the  fixed  body. 

A ewton’s  Opticks. 

Such  a  proof  as  would  have  been  c’ofed  with  certainly  at 
the  firft,  fhall  be  fet  aftde  eafily  afterwards.  Atterbury. 

Thefe  governours  bent  all  their  thoughts  and  applications 
to  cloje  in  with  the  people,  who  were  now  the  ftronger  party. 

Swift  on  the  Dijfentions  in  Athens  and  Rome . 

4.  To  grapple  with  in  wreftling. 

Close,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Any  thing  fhut ;  without  outlet. 

The  admirable  effects  of  this  diftillation  in  clof,  which  is 
like  the  wombs  and  matrices  of  living  creatures.  Bacon. 

2.  A  fmall  field  inclofed. 

I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  clofe. 

That  mine  own  ufe  invites  me  to  cut  down, 

And  fhortly  muft  I  fell  it.  Shakefpeare's  Timon. 

Certain  hedgers  .dividing  a  clofe,  chanced  upon  a  great 
cheft.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

3.  The  manner  of  (hutting. 

The  doors  of  plank  were ;  their  clofe  exquifite, 

Kept  with  a  double  key.  Chapman's  Iliads ,  b.  ii. 

4.  The  time  of  fhutting  up. 

In  the  clofe  of  night, 

Philomel  begins  her  heav’nly  lay.  Dryden. 

5-  A  grapple  in  wreftling. 

'The  king  went  of  purpofe  into  the  North,  laying  an  open 
fide  unto  Perkin,  to  make  him  come  to  the  c'ofe ,  and  fo  to  trip 
up  his  heels,  having  made  fure  in  Kent  beforehand.  Bacon. 
Both  fill’d  with  duft,  but  ftarting  up,  the  third  clofe  they 
had  made. 

Had  not  Achilles’  felf  flood  up.  Chapman  s  Iliads. 

6.  A  paufe,  or  cefiation,  or  reft. 

'I  he  air,  fuch  pleafure  loth  to  lofe. 

With  thoufand  eccho’s  ftill  prolongs  each  heav’nly  clofe.  Milt, 
At  ev’ry  c’ofe  (he  made,  th’  attending  throng 
Reply’d,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  fong.  Dryden  s  Fables. 

7.  A  conclufion  or  end. 

Speedy  death, 

The  clofe  of  all  my  miferies,  and  the  balm.  Milt.  Agon. 

Thro’  Syria,  Perfia,  Greece  fhe  goes  ; 

And  takes  the  Romans  in  the  clofe.  Prior. 

Close,  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Shut  faft ;  fo  as  to  leave  no  part  open  ;  as  a  clofe  box ;  a  c'ofe 
houfe. 

We  fuppofe  this  bag  to  be  tied  clofe  about,  towards  the 
window.  Wilkins. 

2.  Without  vent;  without  inlet;  fecret;  private;  not  to  be 
feen  through. 

Nor  could  his  acts  too  clofe  a  vizard  wear, 

To  ’fcape  their  eyes  whom  guilt  had  taught  to  fear.  Dryden. 

3.  Confined;  ftagnant;  without  ventilation. 

If  the  rooms  be  low  roofed,  or  full  of  windows  and  doors, 
the  one  maketh  the  air  clofe ,  and  not  frefh  ;  and  the  other 
maketh  it  exceeding  unequal.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijlory ,  N°.  937. 

4.  Compact ;  folid  ;  without  interftices  or  vacuities. 

The  inward  fubftance  of  the  earth  is  of  itfelf  an  uniform 
mafs,  clofe  and  compact.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth.'' 

The  golden  globe  being  put  into  a  prefs,  which  was  driven 
by  the  extreme  force  of  fkrews,  the  water  made  itfelf  way 
thro’ the  pores  of  that  very  clofe  metal.  Locke. 

5.  Vifeous  ;  glutinous  ;  not  volatile. 

This  oil,  which  nourifhes  the  lamp,  is  fuppofed  of  fo  clofe 
and  tenacious  a  fubftance,  that  it  may  flowly  evaporate.  Wilkins. 

6.  Concife  ;  brief ;  without  exuberance  or  digreflion. 

You  lay  your  thoughts  fo  clfe  together,  that  were  they 
clofer  they  would  he  crouded,  and  even  a  due  connection 
would  be  wanting.  Dryden’s  Juven.  Dedication. 

Where  the  original  is  clofe,  no  verfion  can  reach  it  in  the 
fame  corrqpfs.  Dryden. 

Read  thefe  inftructivc  leaves,  in  which  confpire 
Frefnoy’s  clofe  art  and  Dryden’s  native  fire.  Pope. 

7.  Immediate ;  without  any  intervening  dillancc  or  fpace,  whe¬ 
ther  of  time  or  place. 

Was  I  a  man  bred  great  as  Rome  hcrfclf. 
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Equal  to  ail  her  titles  !  that  could  Hand 
Clofe  up  with  Atlas,  and  fuftain  her  name 
As  ftrong  as  he  doth  heaven  !  Ben .  Johnfon's  Catiline. 

We  mult  lay  afide  that  lazy  and  Fallacious  method  of  cen- 
furing  by  the  lump,  and  mult  bring  things  clofe  to  the  teft  of 
true  or  falfe.  Burnet's  ‘Theory  of  the  Earth ,  Preface. 

Plant  the  fpring  crocus’s  clofe  to  a  wall.  Mart.  Husbandry. 

Where’er  my  name  I  find  ; 

Some  dire  misfortune  follows  clofe  behind.  Pope's  El.  to  Abel. 

8.  Approaching  nearly;  joined  one  to  another. 

Now  fit  we  clofe  about  this  taper  here. 

And  call  in  queftion  our  ncceffities.  Shakef.  Julius  Co: far. 

-  9.  Narrow;  as  a  clofe  alley. 

to.  Admitting  fmall  diftance. 

Short  crooked  fwords  in  clofer  fight  they  wear.  Dryden. 

11.  Undifcovered ;  without  any  token  by  which  one  may  be 
found. 

Clofe  obferve  him  for  the  fake  of  mockery.  Clofe,  in  the 
name  of  jetting  !  lie  you  there.  Shakef.  Twelfth  Night. 

12.  Hidden;  fecret;  not  revealed. 

A  clofe  intent  at  laft  to  Ihew  me  grace.  Spenfer. 

Some  fpagyrifts,  that  keep  their  beft  things  clofe ,  will  do 
more  to  vindicate  their  art,  or  oppofe  their  antagonifts,  than 
to  gratify  the  curious,  or  benefit  mankind.  Boyle, 

13.  Having  the  quality  of  fecrecy ;  trufty. 

Conftant  you  are. 

But  yet  a  woman  ;  and  for  fecrefy. 

No  lady  clofer.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  IV.  p.  i, 

14.  Having  an  appearance  of  concealment;  cloudy;  fly. 

That  clofe  afpedt  of  his, 

Does  fhew  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breaft.  Shakefp. 

15.  W  ithout  wandering  ;  without  deviation  ;  attentive. 

I  difeovered  no  way  to  keep  our  thoughts  clofe  to  their  bufi- 
nefs,  but  by  frequent  attention  getting  the  habit  of  atten- 
tion.  Locke. 

16.  Full  to  the  point ;  home. 

I  am  engaging  in  a  large  difpute,  where  the  arguments  are 
not  like  to  reach  clofe  on  either  fide.  Dryd.  on  Drain.  Poefy. 

17.  Retired;  folitary. 

1 8.  Secluded  from  communication  ;  as  a  clofe  prifoner. 

ig.  Applied  to  the  weather,  dark,  cloudy,  not  clear. 

Close,  adv.  It  is  ufed  fometimes  adverbially  by  itfelf ;  but 

more  frequently  in  compofitidn.  As, 

Close-banded,  adj.  In  clofe  order ;  thick  ranged;  or  fecretly 
leagued,  which  feems  rather  the  meaning  in  this  paflage. 

Nor  in  the  houfe,  with  chamber  ambufhes 
Clofe -banded,  durft  attack  me.  Milton' s  Agon.  1.  nzi. 

Close-bodied,  adj.  Made  to  fit  the  body  exadlly. 

If  any  clergy  Ihall  appear  in  any  clofe-bodied  coat,  they  fhall 
be  fufpended.  Ay  life  s  Parergon. 

Close-handed,  adj.  Covetous. 

_  Galba  was  very  clofe-handed:  I  have  not  read  much  of  his 
liberalities.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Close-pent.  adj.  Shut  clofe;  without  vent. 

Then  in  fome  clofe-pent  room  it  crept  along. 

And,  fmould’ring  as  it  went,  in  filence  fed.  Dryden. 

Cl  o'sely.  adv.  [from  clofe. ] 

1.  Without  inlet  or  outlet. 

Putting  the  mixture  into  a  crucible  clofely  luted  at  the  top: 

Boyle’s  Chym.  Princ. 

2.  Without  much  fpace  intervening  ;  nearly. 

My  lord  of  Warwick,  and  my  brother  Glofter, 

Follow  Fluellen  clofely  at  the  heels.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

If  we  look  more  clofely,  we  fhall  find 
Moft  have  the  feeds  of  judgment  in  their  mind.  Pope. 

3.  Secretly;  flily. 

A  Spaniard,  riding  on  the  bay,  fent  fome  clofely  into  the 
village,  in  the  dark  of  the  night.  Carew's  Surv.  of  Cornwal. 

4.  Without  deviation. 

I  hope  I  have  tranflated  clofely  enough;  and  given  them  the 
fame  turn  of  verfe  which  they  had  in  the  original.  Dryden. 

Clo'seness.  n.  f.  [from  ciofed] 

1.  7  he  ilate  of  being  fhut ;  or  the  quality  of  admitting  to  be 
fhut  without  inlet  or  outlet. 

In  drums,  the  clofenefs  round  about  that  preferveth  the 
found,  maketh  the  noife  come  forth  of  the  drum-hole  more 
loud,  than  if  you  fhould  ftrike  upon  the  like  fkin  extended  in 
the  open  air.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  1 4 2. 

*2,  Narrowncfs;  ftraitnefs. 

3.  Want  of  air,  or  ventilation. 

I  took  my  leave,  being  half  ftifled  by  the  clofenefs  of  the 
room.  Swift’s  Account  of  Partridge s  Death. 

4.  Compaclnefs ;  folidity. 

How  could  particles,  fo  widely  difperfed,  combine  into  that 
clofenefs  of  texture  ?  Bentley's  Sermons. 

The  hafte  of  the  fpirit  to  put  forth,  and  the  clfenefs  of  the 
bark  caufe  prickles  in  boughs.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory ,  N°.  559. 

5.  Reclufenefs ;  folitude  ;  retirement. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
1  o  clofenefs,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

6.  Secrecy;  privacy. 

To  his  confederates  he  was  conftant  and  juft,  but  not  open. 
VoL.  I. 
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Such  was  his  enquiry,  and  filch  his  clofenefs,  as  they  flood  ill 
the  light  towards  him,  and  he  ltood  in  the  dark  towards 
them.  Bacon's  Henry  VIl. 

A  journey  of  much  adventure  had  been  not  communicated 
with  any  ot  his  majefty’s  counfellors,  being  carried  with  great 
1 clofenefs ,  liker  a  bufinefs  of  love  than  ilate.  I  Bolt  on. 

We  rife  not  againft  the  piercing  judgment  of  Augiiftus,  nor 
the  extreme  caution  or  clofenefs  of  Tiberius.  Bacon  s  EJJ'ays. 

This  prince  was  fo  very  reierved,  that  lie  would  impart  his 
fecrets  to  no  body  :  whereupon  this  clofenefs  did  a  little  perilh 
his  underftanding.  Collier  of  Friend/hip. 

7.  Covetoufnefs ;  fly  avarice. 

Irus  judged,  that  while  he  could  keep  his  poverty  a  fecret, 
he  fhould  not  feel  it :  he  improved  this  thought  into  an  affecta¬ 
tion  of  clofenefs  and  covetoufnefs.  AddiJ'ons  Spedlat.  N°.  264, 

8.  Connection ;  dependance. 

7  he  aClions  and  proceedings  of  wife  men  run  in  a  much 
greater  clofenefs  and  coherence  with  one  another,  than  thus  to 
drive  at  a  cafual  iffue,  brought  under  no  forecaft  or  defign. 

South's  Sermons. 

Clo'ser.  n.  f  [from  clofe.]  Afinifher;  a  concludes 

Clo'sestool.  n.  f  [ clofe  and  fool  ]  A  chamber  implement. 

A  peftle  for  his  truncheon,  led  the  van  ; 

And  his  high,  helmet  Was  a  clofe-fool  pan.  Garth's  Difpenf 

Clc/set.  n.  f.  [from  clofe.] 

1.  A  fmall  room  of  privacy  and  retirement. 

The  taper  burneth  in  your  clofet.  Shakefp.  Julius  Cccfa'r. 
He  would  make  a  ftep  into  his  clofet ,  and  after  a  fhort 
prayer  he  was  gone.  JVotton . 

2.  A  private  repofitory  of  curiofities  and  valuable  things. 

He  fhould  have  made  himfelf  a  key,  wherewith  to  open  the 
clofet  of  Minerva,  where  thofe  fair  treafures  ate  to  be  found 
in  all  abundance.  Dryden’ s  Dufrefnoy . 

He  furnifhes  her  clofet  firft,  ahd  fills 
The  crowded  fhelves  with  rarities  of  fhells.  Dryd.  Fables. 

To  Clo'set.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fhut  up,  or  conceal  in  a  clofet. 

The  heat 

Of  thy  great  love  once  fpread,  as  in  an  urn; 

Doth  clofet  up  itfelf.  Herbert. 

2.  To  take  into  a  clofet  for  a  fecret  interview. 

About  this  time  began  the  project  of  clofeting,  where  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  were  privately  catechifecl 

by  his  majefty.  Swift. 

Closh.  n.  f.  A  diftemper  in  the  feet  of  cattle;  called  alfo  the 
founder.  Dill. 

Cl  o'sure.  n.f  [from  clofe.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  fhutting  up. 

The  chink  was  carefully  ciofed  up:  upon  which  clofure 
there  appeared  not  any  change.  Boyle’s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

2.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  ciofed  or  fhut. 

I  admire  your  fending  your  laft  to  me  quite  open,  withoiit 
a  feal,  wafer,  or  any  clofure  whatever.  Pope  to  Swift , 

3.  The  parts  inclofing ;  incloTure. 

O  thou  bloody  prifon  ! 

Within  the  guilty  clofure  of  thy  walls 

Richard  the  fecond  here  was  hack’d  to  death.  Sh.  Rich.  III. 

4.  Conclufion ;  end. 

We’ll  hand  in  hand  all  headlong  caft  us  down, 

And  make  a  mutual  clofure  of  our  houfe.  Skak.  Tit.  Anclron . 

CLOT,  n.f  [probably,  at  firft,  the  fame  with  clod ;  but  new 
always  applied  to  different  ufes.J  Concretion  ;  coagulation  ; 
grume. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  with  fpirit  of  wine,  doth  bake  the 
egg  into  clots ,  as  if  it  began  to  poch.  Bacon’s  Phyf  Remarks. 

The  opening  itfelf  was  ftopt  with  a  clot  of  gruffious 
blood.  JVifeman  s  Surgery. 

To  Clot.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun,  or  from  klotteren ,  Dutch.] 

l-  To  form  clots,  or  clods  ;  to  hang  together. 

Huge  unweildy  bones,  lafting  remains 
Of  that  gigantick  race ;  which  as  he  breaks 
The  clotted  glebe,  the  plowman  haply  finds.  Philips ; 

2.  To  concrete;  tocoaguldte;  to  gather  into  ebneretions ;  as 
clotted  milk,  clotted  blood. 

Here  mangled  limbs,  here  brains  and  gore. 

Lie  clotted.  Philips . 

CLOTH,  n.  f.  plural  cloths  of  clothes.  [claS,  Saxon.] 

1.  Any  thing  woven  fof  drefs  or  catering,  whether  of  animal 
of  vegetable  fubftance. 

The  Spaniards  buy  their  linen  cloths  irf  that  kingdom.  Swift. 

2.  The  piece  of  linnen  fpread  upon  a  table. 

Nor  let,  like  Naevibs,  every  error  pafs, 

The  mufty  wine,  foul  cloth ,  or  greafy  glafs.  Pope's  Hbr.  Imit. 

3.  The  canvafs  on  which  pictures  are  delineated. 

I  anfwer  you  right  painted  cloth,  from  whence  you  have 
ftudied  your  qheftions.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Who  fears  a  fehtence,  or  an  old  man’s  law. 

Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe.  Skak.  Tartj.  and  Luc. 
This  idea,  Which  we  may  call  the  goddefs  of  painting  and 
of  fculpture,  defeends  upon  the  marble  and  the  cloth,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  original  of  thefe  arts.  Dryden  s  Pref  to  Dufrefnoy. 

4.  In  the  plural.  Drefs;  habit;  garment;  vefiure;  veft- 
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meats.  including  whatever  covering  is  worn  on  the 
body.  In  this  fenle  always  clothes.  Pronounced  do's. 

He  with  him  brought  Pryen'e,  rich  array’d 
In  Claribellae  s  clothes.  Spenjer ,  h.  ii.  cant.  4.  Jlanz.  28. 

'lake  up  thefe  clothes  here,  quickly:  carry  them  to  the 
laundiels  in  Hatchet-mead.  Shakef.  Merry  IVives  of  IVindJor. 
Strength  grows  more  from  the  warmth  of  exercifes  titan  of 

*™ths-  Temple. 

5.  1  he  covering  of  a  bed. 

Grazing  on  her  midnight  foes, 

She  turn  d  each  way  her  frighted  head, 
rhen  funk  it  deep  beneath  the  clothes.  Prior. 

7  o  Clothe.  v.  a.  pret.  1  clothed ',  or  clad-,  particip.  I  have 
clothed. ,  or  clad,  [from  cloth. ] 

1 .  I  o  invert  with  garments  ;  to  cover  with  drefs,  from  cold  and 
injuries. 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

An  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  having  lived  in  Denmark, 
where  he  was  clothed,  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  making  his 
efcape  into  nakednefs.  Addifon's  Freeholder,  N°.  5. 

rt  he  Britons  in  Caefar’s  time  painted  their  bodies,  and 
clothed  themfelves  with  the  fkins  of  beads.  Swift. 

W  ith  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil 
Exuberant  nature’s  better  biddings  pour 
O’er  every  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe. 

And  be  th’  exhauftlefs  granary  of  a  world.  Thomf.  Spring. 

2.  To  adorn  with  drefs. 

We  clothe  and  adorn  our  bodies :  indeed,  too  much  time 
we  bellow  upon  that.  Our  fouls  alfo  are  to  be  clothed  with 
holy  habits,  and  adorned  with  good  works.  Ray  on  Creation. 
Embroider’d  purple  clothes  the  golden  beds.  Pope's  Statius. 

3.  To  invert;  as  with  clothes. 

They  leave  the  fhady  realms  of  night. 

And,  cloth  d  in  bodies,  breathe  your  upper  light.  Dry  den. 
Let  both  ufe  the  cleared:  language  in  which  they  can  clothe 
their  thoughts.  Watts' s  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  p.  i. 

4-  To  furnilh  or  provide  with  clothes. 

Clo'thier.  7i.  f.  [from  cloth.]  A  maker  of  cloth. 

The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  ’longing,  have  put  off 
1  he  fpinfters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers.  Shah.  Hen.  VIII. 
His  commidioners  fhouid  caufe  clothiers  to  take  wool,  pay¬ 
ing  only  two  parts  of  the  price.  Hayward. 

They  fhall  only  fpoil  the  clothier's  wool,  and  beggar  the 
prefent  fpinners,  at  bert.  Grounds  Bills  of  Mart. 

CloYhing.  n.  f.  [from  To  clothe.]  Drefs;  vefture;  garments. 

I  hy  bofom  might  receive  my  yielded  fpright. 

And  thine  with  it,  in  heav’n’s  pure  clothing  dreft, 

T  hrough  cleared:  Ikies  might  take  united  flight.  Fairfax. 
Your  bread  and  clothing ,  and^  every  neceflary  of  life,  en¬ 
tirely  depend  upon  it.  Swift. 

Clothshe'arer.  n.  f.  [from  cloth  and  Jhear.]  One  who 
trims  the  cloth,  and  levels  the  nap. 

My  father  is  a  poor  man,  and  by  his  occupation  a  cloth- 
Jhearer.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

Clo  troll.  77.  f  [from  clot  and  poll.]  Thickfkull ;  blockhead. 

What  fays  the  fellow,  there  ?  call  the  clo tp oil  back.  Shakef 

2.  Head,  in  (corn. 

I  have  lent  Clotens  c lotpoll  down  the  ftream, 

In  embafty  to  his  mother.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

To  CloYter.  v.  77.  [, klotteren ,  Dutch.]  To  concrete;  to 
coagulate;  to  gather  into  lumps. 

He  dragg’d  the  trembling  fire, 

Slidd’ring  thro’  clotUr'd  blood  and  holy  mire.  Dryd.  JEn. 
Clotty,  adj.  [from  clot.]  Full  of  clods;  concreted;  full  of 
concretions. 

The  matter  expectorated  is  thin,  and  mixt  with  thick, 
fhiifh  rtreaks.  Harvey  on  Csnfumptions. 

Where  land  is  clotty,  and  a  fhower  of  rain  foaks  through, 

A  ul"C  of  a  ro11  t0  break  lt ■  Mortimer' s  Husbandry. 

A  CLOUD,  n.f.  [The  derivation  is  not  known.  Minjhew 
derives  it  from  claudo,  to  fliut ;  So7nner  from  clod ;  Cafaubin 
from  y-xgd,  darknefs;  Sk'mncr  from  kladdc,  Dutch,  a  fpot.] 
j.  7  he  dark  collection  of  vapours  in  the  air. 

Now  are  the  clouds  that  lower’d  upon  our  houfe, 

In  the  deep  bofom  of  the  ocean  buried.  Shakef.  Rich.  III. 
As  a  mift  is  a  multitude  of  finall  but  folid  globules,  which 
therefore  defeend  ;  fo  a  vapour,  and  therefore  a  watry  cloud, 
is  nothing  elfe  but  a  congeries  of  very  fmall  and  concave  glo¬ 
bules,  which  therefore  afeend,  to  that  height  in  which 
they  are  of  equal  weight  with  the  air,  where  they  remain 
fufpended,  ’till,  by  fome  motion  in  the  air,  being  broken  they 
defeend  in  folid  drops  ;  either  fmall,  as  in  a  mift,  or  b1go-er 
when  many  of  them  run  together,  as  in  rain.  Grew’s  Cofmol. 

Clouds  are  the  greateft  and  moft  confiderable  of  all  the 
meteors,  as  furnifhing  water  and  plenty  to  the  earth.  They 
confift  of  very  fmall  drops  of  water,  and  are  elevated  a  good 
diftance  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  for  a  cloud  is  nothin «■ 
but  a  mill  flying  high  in  the  air,  as  a  mift  is  nothing  but  a 
cloud  here  below.  Locke  s  Elem.  NaL  Philof. 

How  vapours,  turn’d  to  clouds ,  obfeure  the  Iky  ; 

And  clouds,  diflblv’d,  the  thirrty  ground  fupply.  Rofcomnm. 
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2.  The  veins,  marks,  or  ftains  in  ftones,  or  other  bodies. 

3.  Any  ftate  of  obfeurity  or  darknefs. 

Tho’ poets  may  of  infpiration  boaft. 


fheir  rage,  ill  govern’d,  in  the  clouds  is  loft.  Waller. 

How  can  I  fee  the  brave  and  young, 

Fall  in  the  cloud  of  war,  and  fall  unfung  ?  Addifon. 

4.  Any  thing  that  fpr'eads  wide ;  as  a  croud,  a  multitude. 

I  he  objection  comes  to  no  more  than  this,  that  amongft  a 
cloud  of  witneftes,  there  was  one  of  no  very  good  reputa- 
tion.  Atterbwy. 

1  o  Ci.oifn.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  darken  with  clouds  ;  to  cover  with  clouds  ;  to  obfeure. 

What  fallen  fury  clouds  his  fcornful  brow.  Pope' s  Statius. 

2.  To  obfeure;  to  make  lefs  evident. 

If  men  would  not  exhale  vapours  to  cloud  and  darken  the 
cleareft  truths,  no  man  could  mifs  his  way  to  heaven  for  want 
of  light.  -  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  7  o  variegate  with  dark  veins. 

The  handle  lfnooth  and  plain. 

Made  of  the  clouded  olive’s  eafy  grain.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

To  Cloud,  v.  n.  To  grow  cloudy;  to  grow  dark  with  clouds. 
CloYdberry.  n.f.  [from  cloud  and  berry.]  The  name  of  a 
plant,  called  alfo  k7iotbe7'ry. 

It  hath  a  perpetual  flower:  the  fruit  is  compofed  of  many 
acini,  in  form  of  the  mulberry.  This  plant  is  found  upon 
the  tops  of  the  higheft  hills  in  the  North  of  England.  Miller. 
Cloudcapt.  adj.  [from  cloud  and  cap.]  7'opped  with  cloudsj 
touching  the  clouds. 

I  he  cloudcapt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  difl'olve.  Shakefp.  Temtef. 
CloudcompeYling.  adj.  [A  word  formed  in  imitation  of 
npBXriy^irrie,  ill  underftood.]  An  epithet  of  Jupiter,  by  whom  • 
clouds  were  fuppofed  to  be  collected. 

Health  to  both  kings,  attended  with  a  roar 
Of  cannons,  eccho’d  from  th’  affrighted  fhore; 

With  loud  refemblance  of  his  thunder,  prove 
Bacchus  the  feed  of  cloudcompelling  Jove.  Waller. 

Supplicating  move 

Thy  juft  complaint  to  cloudcompelling  Jove.  Dryd.  Homer. 
Clo  udily,  adv.  [from  cloudy .] 
r.  With  clouds ;  darkly. 

2.  Obfcurely ;  not  perfpicuoufiy. 

Some  had  rather  have  good  difeipline  delivered  plainly,  by 
way  of  precepts,  than  cloudily  enwrapped  in  allegories.  Spenfer. 
He  was  commanded  to  write  fo  cloudily  by  Cornutus.  Dryd. 
CloYdiness.  n.  f.  [from  cloudy .] 

1.  The  ftate  of  being  covered  with  clouds;  darknefs. 

You  have  fuch  a  February  face. 

So  full  of  froft,  of  ftorm  and  cloudinefs .  Shakefpeare. 

The  fituation  of  this  ifland  expofes  it  to  a  continual  cloudi¬ 
nefs,  which  in  the  fummer  renders  the  air  cooler,  and  in  the 
winter  warm.  Harvey  on  Confumptions . 

2.  Want  of  brightnefs. 

I  faw  a  cloudy  Hungarian  diamond  made  clearer  by  lying  in 
a  cold  liquor;  wherein,  he  affirmed,  that  upon  keeping  it 
longer,  the  ftone  would  lofe  more  of  its  cloud’mefs.  Boyle. 

CloYdless.  adj.  [from  cloud. ]  Without  clouds;  clear;  un¬ 
clouded  ;  bright ;  luminous;  lightfome;  pure ;  undarkened. 

7  his  Partridge  foon  fhall  view  in  cloudlefs  fkies. 

When  next  he  looks  thro’  Galilaeo’s  eyes.  Pope. 

How  many  fuch  there  muft  be  in  the  vaft  extent  of  fpace, 
a  naked  eye  in  a  cloudlefs  night  mav  give  us  fome  faint 

_  gHmpfe.  '  Cheync's  Phil.  Prin. 

CloYdy.  adj.  [from  cloud.] 

1.  Covered  with  clouds;  obfeured  with  ctouds;  confifting  of 

clouds.  G 

As  Mofes  entered  into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar  de- 
feended,  and  flood  at  the  door.  Exod.  xxxiii.  q. 

2.  Dark;  obfeure;  not  intelligible. 

If  you  content  yourfelf  frequently  with  words  inftead  of 
ideas,  or  with  cloudy  and  confided  notions  of  things,  how  im¬ 
penetrable  will  that  darknefs  be.  Watts's  Improv.  of  the  A  And. 

3.  Gloomy  of  look  ;  not  open,  nor  cheerful. 

So  my  ftorm-beaten  heart  likewife  is  cheer’d 
With  that  fun-fhine,  when  cloudy  looks  are  clear’d.  Spenfer. 

Witnefs  my  fon,  now  in  the  fhadc  of  death, 

Whofe  bright  outfhining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 

Hath  in  eternal  darknefs" folded  up.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

4.  Marked  with  fpots  or  veins. 

Clove  .n.f.  [the  preterite  of  cleave.]  See  To  CLEAVE. 
CLOVE.  71. J.  [clou,  hr.  a  nail,  from  the  fimiiitude  of  a  clove 
to  a  nail.] 

1.  A  valuable  fpice  brought  from  Ternate  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

It  is  the  fruit  or  feed  of  a  very  large  tree. 

Clove  feems  to  be  the  rudiment  or  beginning  of  a  fruit 
growing  upon  clove-trees.  Broum's  Put  gar  Ei  rotay,  b.  ii. 

2.  Some  of  the  parts  into  which  garlick  feparates,  when  the 
outer  (kin  is  torn  off. 

’Tis  mortal  fin  an  onion  to  devour ; 

Each  clove  of  garlick  is  a  facred  pow’r.  Tates  Juven.  Sat. 
C1.01  E-GiLLYFLowt r.  n.  /.  [from  its  fmelling  like  cloves. ] 
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This  plant  hath  an  intire,  oblong,  cylindrical,  fmooth  cup, 
which  is  indented  at  the  top :  the  petals  of  the  flower  are  nar¬ 
row  at  bottom,  and  broad  at  top;  and  are,  for  the  mold  part, 
cut  about  the  edges.  The  feed-veftel  is  of  a  cylindrical 
figure,  containing  many  flat  rough  feeds.  This  genus  may 
be  divided  into  three  dalles :  i.  The  clove-gillyflower,  or 
carnation,  i.  The  pink.  3.  The  fweet  William.  The 
carnation,  or  clove-gillyflower,  arc  diftinguifhed  into  four 
dalles.  1  he  tirfl,  called  flakes,  having  two  colours  only,  and 
their  ftripes  large,  going  quite  through  the  leaves.  The  fecorid, 
called  bizars,  have  flowers  llriped,  or  variegated  with  three 
or  four  different  colours.  The  third  are  piquettes :  thefe 
flowers  have  always  a  white  ground,  and  are  fpotted  with 
fear let,  red,  purple,  or  other  colours.  The  fourth  are  called 
painted  ladies  :  thele  have  their  petals  of  a  red  or  purple  co¬ 
lour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  are  white  underneath.  Of  each 
of  thefe  clafles  there  are  numerous  varieties.  The  true  clove- 
gillyflower  has  been  long  in  ufe  for  making  a  cordial  fyrup. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  commonly  brought  to 
the  markets,  which  differ  greatly  in  goodnefs  ;  fome  having 
very  little  feent,  when  compared  with  the  true  fort.  The 
varieties  of  the  pink  are;  the  damafk  pink;  white  fhock, 
fcarlet,  pheafant-eyed  pink,  of  which  there  are  great  varieties, 
both  with  Angle  and  double  flowers  ;  old  man’s  head  ;  painted 
lady.  Among  the  fweet  Williams  are,  1 .  The  broad-leaved 
fweet  William,  with  red  flowers.  2.  The  broad-leaved 
fweet  William,  with  variegated  flowers.  3.  The  double  fweet 
fweet  William,  with  red  flowers,  which  burfl:  their  pods. 
4.  The  rofe-coloured  double  fweet  William.  5.  The  narrow¬ 
leaved  fweet  William,  called  fweet  John.  Miller. 

CloVen.  part.  pret.  [from  cleave.']  See  To  CLEAVE. 

There  is  Aufidius,  lift  you  what  work  he  makes 

Among  your  cloven  army.  Shakefp.  Coriolar.us. 

Now,  heap’d  high, 

The  cloven  oaks  and  lofty  pines  do  lie.  Waller. 

A  chap-fallen  beaver,  looiely  hanging  by 

The  cloven  helm,  and  arch  of  victory.  Dryd.  Juv.  Sat.  x. 
Cloven-footed.  7  adj.  [cloven  and  foot,  or  hoof i]  Having  the 
Cloven-hoofed.  3  foot  divided  into  two  parts ;  not  a  round 
hoof ;  bifulcous. 

There  are  the  bifulcous  or  doven-hooft ;  as  camels  and  bea¬ 
vers.  '  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  cloven-footed  fiend  is  banifh’d  from  us.  1 Dry  den. 

Great  variety  of  water-fowl,  both  whole  and  cloven- footed, 
frequent  the  waters.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 


CLOVER.  Xn.f.  [more  properly  claver,  claepep,  Saxon.] 

i^LOVER-GRASS.  ) 

x.  A  fpecies  of  Trefoil,  which  fee. 

The  even  mead,  that  erft  brought  fweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowflip,  burnet,  and  green  clover.  Sh.  Hen.  V; 
Nature  fhall  provide 

Green  grafs  and  fatt’ning  clover  for  their  fate.  Dryd.  Virgil. 
Clover  improves  land,  by  the  great  quantity  of  cattle  it 
maintains.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

My  Blouzelinda  is  the  blitheft  Iafs, 

Than  primrofe  fweeter,  or  the  clover-grafs.  .  Gay. 

2.  Do  live  in  Clover,  is  to  live  luxurioufly;  clover  being  ex¬ 
tremely  delicious  and  fattening  to  cattle. 

Well,  Laureat,  was  the  night  in  clover  fpent  ?  Ogle. 
Clc/vered.  adj.  [from  clover.]  Covered  with  clover. 

Flocks  thick-nibbling  thro’  the  clover’ d  vale.  Dhom.  Summ. 
Clough,  n.f  [clou^h,  Saxon.]  The  cleft  of  a  hill;  a  cliff. 
In  compofition  a  hilly  place. 

Clough,  n.f.  [in  commerce]  An  allowance  of  two  pounds 
in  every  hundred  weight  for  the  turn  of  the  fcale,  that  the 
commodity  may  hold  out  weight  when  fold  by  retail. 

A  CLOUT/  n  f  [clut,  Saxon.] 
x.  A  cloth  for  any  mean  ufe. 

His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts , 

With  thorns  together  pinn’d,  and  patched  was.  Spenf  F.  . 
A  clout  upon  that  head, 

Where  late  the  diadem  flood.  Sbakefpeare’s  Hamlet. 

In  pow’r  of  fpittle  and  a  -clout , 

When  e’er  he  pleafe  to  blot  it  out.  Swift. 

2.  A  patch  on  a  {hoe  or  coat. 

3.  Anciently,  the  mark  of  white  cloth  at  which  archers  {hot. 

He  drew  a  good  bow  :  he  (hot  a  fine  {hoot :  he  would  have 
clapt  in  the  clout  at  twelve  fcore.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV .  p.  ii. 

4.  An  iron  plate  to  keep  an  axle-tree  from  wearing. 

To  Clout,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

i.  To  patch  ;  to  mend  coarfely. 

I  thought  he  flept,  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whofe  rudenefs 
Anfwer’d  my  ifeps  too  loud.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

The  dull  Twain 


Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  fhoon.  Milton. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  cloth. 

Milk  fome  unhappy  ewe, 

Whofe  clouted  leg  her  hurt  doth  fhew.  Spenfer’s  Pa/lorals. 

3.  To  join  awkwardly  or  coarfely  together. 

Many  fentences  of  one  meaning  be  clouted  up  together. 

Afcham’s  Schoolmejlcr. 


Clo'utfd.  participial  adj.  Congealed;  coagulated:  corruptly 
ufed  for  clotted. 

I’ve  fecn  her  fkim  the  clouted  cream. 

And  prefs  from  fpongy  cUrds  the  milky  ftream.  Gay’s  Raft, 
Clo'utkrlY.  adj.  [probably  by  corruption  from  louterly .j 
Clumfy  ;  awkward  ;  as  a  douterly  fellow. 

The  Angle  wheel  plough  is  a  very  cloutcrly  fort.  Mortimer. 
CLOWN,  n.f.  [  imagined  by  Skinner  and  Junius  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  from  co/onus.  It  feems  rather  a  Saxon  word,  corrupted 
from  town ;  loen ,  Dut.  a  word  nearly  of  the  fume  import.] 

1.  A  ruftick  ;  a  country  fellow  ;  a  churl. 

He  came  out  with  all  his  clowns ,  horfl:  upon  cart-jades. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  clowns ,  a  boift’rous,  rude,  ungovern’d  crew, 

With  furious  hafte  to  the  loud  fumnlons  flew.  Dryden’s  Mn. 

2.  A  coarfe  ill-bred  man. 

In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown.  Spectator. 

A  country  fquire,  represented  with  no  other  vice  but  that 
of  being  a  clown ,  and  having  the  provincial  accent.  Swift. 
Clo'wner  y.  n.f.  [from  clown.]  Ill-breeding;  churlifhliels  ; 
rudenefs ;  brutality. 

'I  he  fool’s  conceit  had  both  clownery  and  ill-nature.  L’ EJlr . 
Clo'wnIsh.  adj.  [from  clown.] 

1 .  Confifling  of  rufticks  or  clowns. 

Young  Silvia  beats  her  bread,  and  cries  aloud 
For  fuccour  from  the  clownijh  neighbourhood.  Dryd.  /En. 

2.  Coarfe ;  rough  ;  rugged. 

But  with  his  clownijh  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brufheth  off.  Spenf ers  Fairy  djucen,  b.  i.  cant.  i. 

3.  Uncivil ;  ill-bred  ;  ill-mannered. 

What  if  we  effay’d  to  fteal 

The  clownijh  Fool  out  of  your  father’s  court.  Shakefpeare. 

4.  Clumfy ;  ungainly. 

With  a  grave  look,  in  this  odd  equipage, 

The  clownijh  mimick  traverfes  the  ftage.  Prior. 

Clo\vnishly.  add),  [from  clownijh.]  Coarfely;  rudely; 
brutally. 

Clo'wnishness.  n.f.  [from  clownijh.] 

1.  Rufticity ;  coarfenefs ;  unpolifhed  rudenefs. 

Even  his  Dorick  dialed!  has  an  incomparable  fweetnefs  in 
its  clownifhnefs.  Dryden. 

If  the  boy  fhould  not  make  legs  very  gracefully,  a  dancing 
mailer  will  cure  that  defedt,  and  wipe  off  that  plainnefs  which 
the  a-la-mode  people  call  clownifmefs.  Locke  on  Education. 

2.  Incivility;  brutality. 

Clown’s  Mustard,  n.f.  An  herb.  DiR. 

To  CLOY.  v.a.  [ enclouer ,  Fr.  Tonailiip;  to  flop  up.] 

1.  Tofatiate;  to  fate;  to  fill  beyond  defire;  to  furfeit ;  to  fill 
to  loathing. 

The  length  of  thofe  fpeeches  had  not  cloyedVyxodlts,  though 
he  were  very  impatient  of  long  deliberations.  Sidney. 

The  very  creed  of  Athanafius,  and  that  facred  hymn  of 
glory,  are  now  reckoned  as  fuperfluities,  which  we  muft  in  any 
cafe  pare  away,  left  we  cloy  God  with  too  much  fervice. 

Hooker ,  b.v.  feR.  42. 
Who  can  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 

By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  ?  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

Continually  varying  the  fame  fenfe,  and  taking  up  what  he 
had  more  than  enough  inculcated  before,  he  fometimes  cloys 
his  readers  inftead  of  fatisfying  them.  Dryden. 

Whofe  little  ftore  her  well  taught  mind  does  pleafe. 

Nor  pinch’d  with  want,  nor  cloy’d  with  wanton  eafe.  Rofcom. 
Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  inftead  of  delighting 
and  fatisfying  nature,  doth  but  load  and  cloy  it.  Dillctfon. 
Settle,  cloy’d  with  cuftard  and  with  praife, 

Is  gather’d  to  the  dull  of  ancient  days.  Popes  Dunciad. 

2.  It  feems  to  have,  in  the  following  paftage;  another  fenfe: 
perhaps  to  ftrike  the  beak  together. 

His  royal  bird 

Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak, 

As  when  his  god  is  pleas’d.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

3.  To  nail  up  guns,  by  ftriking  a  {pike  into  the  touch-hole. 
Clo'yless.  adj.  [from  cloy.]  That  of  which  too  much  cannot 

be  had  ;  that  which  cannot  caufe  fatiety. 

Epicurean  cooks 

Sharpen  with  cloylcfs  fauce  his  appetite.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Gleop. 
Clo'yment.  n.f  [from  cloy.]  Satiety  ;  repletion  beyond  ap¬ 
petite. 

Alas !  their  love  may  be  call’d  appetite : 

No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, 

That  fufters  furfeit,  cloyment ,  and  revolt.  Sh.  Divelftb  blight. 
CLUB,  n.f  [dwppa,  YVellh;  kluppel,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  heavy  flick  ;  aftaft'  intended  for  offence. 

He  ftrove  his  combred  club  to  quit 
Out  of  the  earth.  Spenfer’s  Fairy  gdiecn,  l:  i.  cant.  8. 

As  he  pulled  oft'  his  helmet;  a  butcher  flew  him  with 
the  ftroak  of  a  club.  Hayivard., 

Arm’d  with  a  knotty  club  another  came;  Dryden  s  .Em 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  fuits  of  cards. 

The  dubs  black  tyrant  firft  her  victim  died; 

Spite  of  his  haughty  mien  and  barb’rous  pride;  Pope ; 

3.  [From  cleopan,  to  divide.  Skinner.]  The  {hot  or  divi* 
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reckoning,  paid  by  the  company  in  juft  pro¬ 
portions. 

A  fuddling  couple  fold  ale:  their  humour  was  to  drink 
drunk,  upon  their  own  liquor :  they  laid  down  their  club ,  and 
this  they  called  forcing  a  trade.  L’EJlrange. 

4.  An  afleinbly  of  good  fellows,  meeting  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions. 

What  right  has  any  man  to  meet  in  fa&ious  clubs  to  vilify 
_  the  government  ?  Dry  dens  Medal.  Dedication. 

5'  Concurrence  ;  contribution;  joint  charge. 

He  s  bound  to  vouch  them  for  his  own, 

Tho’  got  b’  implicite  generation, 

And  general  club  of  all  the  nation.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  cant.  r. 
To  Club.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  contribute  to  a  common  expence  in  fettled  proportions. 

2.  To  join  to  one  effeCt;  to  contribute  feparate  powers  to  one 
end. 

’Till  groffer  atoms,  tumbling  in  the  ftream 
Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  elub’d  into  a  dream.  Dryden. 
Every  part  of  the  body  feems  to  club  and  contribute  to  the 
feed,  elfe  why  fhould  parents,  born  blind  or  deaf,  fometimes 
generate  children  with  the  fame  imperfections. 

Let  fugar,  wine,  and  cream  together  club. 

To  make  that  gentle  viand,  fyllabub. 

The  owl,  the  raven,  and  the  bat. 

Club' d  for  a  feather  to  his  hat. 

To  Club.  v.  a.  To  pay  to  a  common  reckoning. 

Plums  and  directors,  Shylock  and  his  wife. 

Will  club  their  tellers  now  to  take  your  life.  Pope’s  Horace. 
Fibres  being  diftinct,  and  impregnated  by  diftinCt  fpirits, 
how  fhould  they  club  their  particular  informations  into  a  com¬ 
mon  idea.  Collier  on  Thought. 

Clubhe'aded.  adj.  [club  and  head.]  Having  a  thick  head. 

Small  clubheaded  anterinas.  Derham' s  Phyf cotheology. 

Clubla'w.  n.f.  [ club  and  law.}  Regulation  by  force  ;  the 
law  of  arms. 

The  enemies  of  our  happy  eftablifhment  feem  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  laudable  method  of  clublaw ,  when  they  find  all 
other  means  for  enforcing  the  abfurdity  of  their  opinions  to 
be  ineffectual.  Addifon' s  Freeholder ,  N°.  50; 

Clubro'oM.  n.f.  [club  and  room.}  The  room  in  which  a  club 
or  company  aflembles. 

Thefe  ladies  refolved  to  give  the  pictures  of  their  deceafed 
hufbands  to  the  clubroom.  Addif  Spectator,  N°.  361. 

1  o  Cluck,  v.  n.  [ cloccian ,  Welfh;  clochat ,  Armorick;  cloccan, 
Saxon;  klocken ,  Dutch.]  To  call  chickens;  as  a  hen. 

She,  poor  hen,  fond  of  no  fecond  brood. 

Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Ducklings,  though  hatched  by  a  hen,  if  fhe  brings  them  to 
a  river,  in  they  go,  though  the  hen  clucks  and  calls  to  keep 
them  out.  Pay  on  the  Creation. 

Clump,  n.  f  [formed  from  lump.}  A  fhapelefs  piece  of  wood, 

^  or  other  matter,  nearly  equal  in  its  dimenfions. 

Clumps,  n.f.  A  numbfcull.  Skinner. 

Clu  msily,  adv.  [from  clumfy]  Awkwardly;  without  readi- 
nefs  ;  without  nimblenefs ;  without  gra^ce. 

Upon  the  ground  he  walks  very  clu?nfly  and  ridiculoufly. 

.  >  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

This  lofty  humour  is  clumfily  and  inartificially  managed, 

„  when  affected.  Collier  on  Pride. 

Clumsiness,  n.f.  [from  clumfy.]  Awkwardnefs;  ungainli- 
nefs ;  want  of  readinefs,  nimblenefs,  or  dexterity. 

The  drudging  part  of  life  is  chiefly  owing  to  clumfinefs  and 
ignorance,  which  either  wants  proper  tools,  or  (kill  to  ufe 

r^f/T/t’  .  Collier  on  Fame. 

tLU  MM.  adj.  [This  word,  omitted  in  the  other  etymolo¬ 
gies,  is  rightly  derived  by  Bailey  from  lompfch ,  Dutch,  flupid. 
In  Englifh,  lump,  clump ,  lumpijh ,  clumpijh ,  clumpijhly ,  clumfily, 
clurnfy.}  Awkward ;  heavy ;  artlefs  ;  unhandy ;  without 
dexterity,  readinefs,  or  grace.  It  is  ufed  either  of  perfons  or 
actions,  or  things. 

The  matter  duCtile  and  fequacious,  apt  to  be  moulded  into 
fuch  fhapes  and  machines,  even  by  clumfy  fingers.  Ray. 

But  thou  in  clumfy  verfe,  unlick’d,  unpointed. 

Haft  fhamefully  defy’d.  .  Dryden. 

That  clumfy  outfide  of  a  porter, 

How  could  it  thus  conceal  a  courtier  ?  Swift. 

Clung.  .The  preterite  and  participle  of  cling. 

To  Clung,  v.  n.  [clmjan,  Sax.]  To  dry  as  wood  does,  when 
it  is  laid  up  after  it  is  cut.  See  To  Cling. 

Clung,  adj.  [clunju,  Sax.[  Wafted  with  leannefs;  fhrunk 
up  with  cold. 

CLUSTER,  n.  f.  [clyytep,  Sax.  kli/ler,  Dutch.] 

.1 .  A  bunch  ;  a  number  of  things  of  the  fame  kind  growing  or 
joined  together. 

Crapes  will  continue  frefh  and  moift  all  winter,  if  you 
hang  them  clujler  by  clujler  in  the  roof  of  a  warm  room.  Bacon. 

A  fwclling  knot  is  rais’d  ; 

Whence,  in  fhort  fpace,  itfelf  the  clujler  fhows, 

And  from  earth’s  moifture,  mixt  with  lun-bcams,  grows. 

D  inhume 
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7  he  faline  corpufcles  of  one  liquor  do  varioufly  a<R  upon 
the  tinging  corpufcles  of  another,  fo  as  to  make  many  of  them 
aflociate  into  a  clujler ,  whereby  two  tranlparent  liquors  may 
compofe  a  coloured  one.  Newton  s  Opt. 

An  elm  was  near,  to  whofe  embraces  led, 

The  curling  vine  her  fwclling  clujlers  fpread.  Pope . 

2.  A  number  of  animals  gathered  together. 

As  bees 

Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 

In  clujlers.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  i.  /.  771. 

There  with  their  clafping  feet  together  clung. 

And  a  long  clujler  from  the  laurel  hung.  Dryden' s  JEn. 

3.  A  body  of  people  colle&ed  :  ufed  in  contempt. 

We  lov’d  him;  but  like  beafts 
And  coward  nobles,  gave  way  to  your  clujlers , 

Who  did  hoot  him  out  o’  th’  city.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 
My  friend  took  his  ftation  among  a  clujler  of  mob,  who 
were  making  themfelves  merry  with  their  betters.  Addifon. 

To  Cluster,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  grow  in  bunches ; 
to  gather  themfelves  into  bunches,  to  congregate. 

Forth  flour ifh’d  thick  the  clufering  vine.  Milt.  Par.  Lof. 

Great  father  Bacchus  to  my  fong  repair  ; 

For  clujler ing  grapes  are  thy  peculiar  care.  Dryd.  Virg.  Geor. 

Or  from  the  foreft,  falls  the  clujler  d  fnow. 

Myriads  of  gems,  that  in  the  waving  gleam 
Gay-twinkle  as  they  fcatter.  Thomfon's  Winter ,  /.  790. 

To  Cl  Ester,  v.  a.  To  colledl  any  thing  into  bodies. 

Cluster-crape,  n.f.  [from  clujler  and  grape.} 

The  fmall  black  grape  is  by  fome  called  the  currant,  or 
clujler -grape ;  which  I  reckon  the  forwardeft  of  the  black 
*ort*  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Clu'stery.  adj.  [from  clujler.}  Growing  in  clufters. 

To  CLU  FCH.  v.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.] 

I.  To  hold  in  the  hand  ;  to  gripe;  to  grafp. 

Is  this  a  dagger  I  fee  before  me. 

The  handle  tow’rd  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee. 

Sbakefpeare' s  Macbeth 

They, 

Like  moles  within  us,  heave  and  caft  about  5 
And,  ’till  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey. 

They  never  cool.  Herbert. 

A  man  may  fet  the  poles  together  in  his  head,  and  clutch 
the  whole  globe  at  one  intellectual  grafp.  Collier  on  Thought. 

2  •  To  contract ;  to  double  the  hand,  fo  as  to  feize  and  hold 

,  faft. 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 

When  his  fair  angels  would  falute  my  palm.  Shah.  K.  John. 

Clutch,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  gripe;  grafp;  feizure. 

2.  Generally,  in  the  plural,  the  paws,  the  talons. 

It  was  the  hard  fortune  of  a  cock  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of 

aJTat‘  .  _  L’EJlrange ,  Fab.  ih- 

3.  Hands,  in  a  fenfe  of  rapacity  and  cruelty. 

Your  greedy  flav’ringto  devour. 

Before  ’twas  in  your  clutches  pow’r.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  2. 

Set  up  the  covenant  on  crutches, 

Gainft  thofe  who  have  us  in  their  clutches.  Hudibras,  p.  iih 
I  muft  have  great  leifure,  and  little  care  of  myfelf,  if  I  ever 
more  come  near  the  clutches  of  fuch  a  giant.  Stilling  fleet. 

A  CLUTTER,  n.f.  [See  Clatter.]  A  noife;  a  buftle; 
a  bufy  tumult;  a  hurry;  a  clamour.  A  low  word. 

He  faw  what  a  clutter  there  was  with  huge,  over-grown 
pots,  pans,  and  fpits.  L’  Ejlrange,  Fab.  120. 

The  fav’rite  child  that  juft  begins  to  prattle. 

Is  very  humorfome,  and  makes  great  clutter , 

’Till  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter.  King . 

Prithee,  Tim,  why  all  this  clutter  ? 

Why  ever  in  thefe  raging  fits  ?  Swift. 

To  Clu'tter.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  a  noife,  or 
buftle. 

A  Cly'ster.  n.  f  [^XtruV]  An  injeCtion  into  the  anus. 

If  nature  relieves  by  a  diarrhaea,  without  finking  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  it  is  not  to  tie  ftopt,  but  promoted 
gently  by  emollient  clyflers.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

To  COACE'RVAl’E.  v.  a.  [ coacervo ,  Latin.]  To  heap  up 
together. 

The  collocation  of  the  fpirits  in  bodies,  whether  the  fpirits 
be  coacervate  or  diffufed.  .  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijlory,  N°.  846. 

Coacer va'tion.  n.  f.  [from  coacervate.]  The  aCt  of  heap- 
ing,  or  ftate  of  being  heaped  together. 

The  fixing  of  it  is  the  equal  fpreading  of  the  tangible  parts* 
and  the  clofe  coacervation  of  them.  Bacon’s  Nat  Hijlory. 

COACH,  n  f  [cache,  Fr.  kotezy,  among  the  Hungarians,  by 
whom  this  vehicle  is  faid  to  have  been  invented.  Minjhew.] 

A  carriage  of  pleafure,  or  ftate,  diftinguifhed  from  a  chariot 
by  having  feats  fronting  each  other 

Bafilius  attended  for  her  in  a  coach,  to  carry  her  abroad  to 
fee  fome  fports.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

A  better  would  you  fix  ? 

Then  give  humility  a  coach  and  fix.  Pope’s  EJfay  on  Man. 
Suppoie  tint  laft  week  my  coach  was  within  an  inch  of  over¬ 
turning 
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turning  in  a  fmooth  even  way,  and  drawn  by  very  gentle 
horfes.  _  Swift. 

To  Coach,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  carry  in  a  coach. 

The  needy  poet  Sticks  to  all  he  meets. 

Coach'd ,  carted,  trod  upon  ;  now  loofe,  now  faft, 

And  carry’d  off  in  fome  dog’s  tail  at  laft.  Pope  s  Dunciad. 
Coach-box.  n.  f.  [coach  and  box.]  I  he  feat  on  which  the 
driver  of  the  coach  fits. 

Her  father  had  two  coachmen  :  when  one  was  in  the  coach¬ 
box^  if  the  coach  fwung  but  the  leaft  to  one  fide,  {he  ufed 
to  Shriek.  Arhuthnot' s  Hijiory  of  'John  Bull. 

Coach-hire,  n.f  Money  paid  for  the  ufe  of  a  hired  coach. 

You  exclaim  as  loud  as  thofe  that  praife, 

For  Scraps  and  coach-hire ,  a  young  noble’s  plays.  Drydcn. 

My  expences  in  coach-hire  make  no  fmall  article.  Spectator. 
Coach-house,  n.f.  [ coach  and  houfe.]  The  houfe  in  which  the 
coach  is  kept  from  the  weather. 

Let  him  lie  in  the  {table  or  the  coach-houfe.  Sivift. 

Coach-maker,  n.f.  \_coach  and  maker.]  'I  he  artificer  whole 
trade  is  to  make  coaches. 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 

Made  by  the  joyner.  Squirrel,  or  old  Grub, 

Time  out  of  mind,  the  fairies  coach-makers.  Shakefpcare. 

T ake  care  of  your  wheels :  get  a  new  fett  bought,  and 
probably  the  coach-maker  will  coniider  you.  Swift. 

Coach-man.  n.f.  [ coach  and  man.]  The  driver  of  a  coach. 

She  commanded  her  trembling  coachman  to  drive  her  chariot 
near  the  body  of  her  king.  South. 

To  COA'CT.  v.  n.  [from  con  and  a  hi.]  To  aft  together  ;  to 
act  in  concert. 

But  if  I  tell  how  thefe  two  did  coahf. 

Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ?  Shakefpcare. 

Coa'ction.  n.f  [ coahius ,  Lat.J  Compulfion ;  force,  either 
restraining  or  impelling. 

It  had  the  paffions  in  perfect  fubjeCtion  ;  and  though  its 
command  over  them  was  perfuafive  and  political,  yet  it  had 
the  force  of  coahlion ,  and  defpotical.  South  s  Set  mans. 

Coa'ctive.  aclj.  [from  coahl .] 

1.  Having  the  force  of  restraining  or  impelling;  compulfory  ; 
reftri<5tive. 

The  Levitical  priefts  in  the  old  law,  never  arrogated  unto 
themfelves  any  temporal  or  coahtive  power.  Raleigh  s  Effays. 

2.  A£ii  ig  in  concurrence.  Obfokte. 

Imagination, 

With  what’s  unreal  thou  coahhve  art.  Shakcp.  Wintei  k  Tale. 
Coadju'ment.  n.f.  [from  con  and  adjumentum,  Latin.]  Mu¬ 
tual  afiiftance.  _  Dili. 

Coadju'tant.  n.f.  [from  con  and  adjuto .]  Helping;  co¬ 

operating. 

Thracius  coadjutant ,  and  the  roar 
Of  fierce  Euroclydon.  Philips. 

Coadju'tor.  n.f.  [from  con  and  adjutor,  Latin.] 

1.  A  fellow- helper  ;  an  alliftant ;  an  affociate ;  one  engaged  in 
the  afiiftance  of  another. 

I  Should  not  fucceed  in  a  project,  whereof  I  have  had  no 
hint  from  my  predeceffors  the  poets,  or  their  feconds  or  coad¬ 
jutors  the  criticks.  Dryden  s  Juv.  Dedication. 

Away  the  friendly  coadjutor  flies.  Garth  s  Difpcnjary. 

A  gownman  of  a  different  make. 

Whom  Pallas,  once  Vaneffa’s  tutor, 

Had  fix’d  on  for  her  coadjutor.  _  Swjft. 

2.  Iti  the  canon  law,  one  who  is  empowered  or  appointed  to 
perform  the  duties  of  another. 

A  bifhop  that  is  unprofitable  to  his  diocefe  ought  to  be  de- 
pofed,  and  no  coadjutor  affigned  him.  Ayliffes  Par  ergon. 

Coadju'vancy.  n.f  [from  con  and  adjuvo,  Lat.]  Help;  con¬ 
current  help ;  contribution  of  help ;  co-operation. 

Cryftal  is  a  mineral  body,  in  the  difference  of  Stones,  made 
of  a  lentous  percolation  of  earth,  drawn  from  the  moft  pure 
and  limpid  juice  thereof,  owing  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  earth 
fome  concurrence  and  coacljuvancy,  but  not  immediate  deter¬ 
mination  and  efficiency.  Browns  Vulgar  Knows,  n. 

Coaduni'tion.  n.f.  [from  con ,  ad,  unitio ,  Lat.]  1  e  con¬ 
junction  of  different  fubftances  into  one  mafs. 

Bodies  feem  to  have  an  intrinfick  principle  of,  or  corrup¬ 
tion  from,  the  coadunition  of  particles  endued  with  contrary 
qualities.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  COAGME'NT.  v.  a.  [from  con  2nd  agrnen,  Lat.J  _  J  ° 
congregate  or  heap  together.  I  have  only  found  the  participle 

in  ufe.  r  c  . 

Had  the  world  been  coagmented  from  that  fuppofed  fortuitous 

jumble,  this  hypothefis  had  been  tolerable.  Glanv.ScepJ.  c.  20. 
Coagmenta'tion.  n.f.  [from  coagment]  Collection,  or  coa- 
cervation  into  one  mafs  ;  union  ;  conjunction. 

The  third  part  refts  in  the  well  joining,  cementing, 
and  augmentation  of  words,  when  it  is  Smoot  i,  gent  e,  an 
fweet.  °  Beny.  Johnfon’s  Difcovenes. 

Coa'gulable.  adj.  [from  coagulated]  i  hat  which  is  capa  e 

of  concretion.  ,  .  , 

Stones  that  are  rich  in  vitriol,  being  often  drencher  wi 
rain-water,  the  liquor  will  then  extraCt  a  fine  and  transparent 
fubftance,  coagulable  into  vitriol.  Boyle  s  Scept.  Chym. 

,  Voi.  I. 
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To  COA'GULATE.  v.  a.  {aaguh,  Lat.]  To  force  into  con- 
cretions ;  as,  by  the  affufion  of  fome  other  fubftance,  to  turn 
milk. 

Roafted  in  wrath  and  fire, 

And  thus  o’erfized  with  coagulate  gore.  Shakefp.  Ilaiidet. 
Vivification  ever  confifteth  in  Spirits  attenuate,  which  the 
cold  doth  congeal  and  coagulate.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijiory ,  Nu.  836. 

Bitumen  is  found  in  lumps,  or  coagulated  mafies,  in  Some 
Springs.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hijiory. 

The  milk  in  the  ftomach  of  calves,  which  is  coagulated  by 
the  runnet,  is  again  diffolved  and  rendered  fluid  by  the  gall  in 
the  duodenum.  Arhuthnot  on  Aliments. 

To  Coagulate,  v.  n.  To  run  into  concretions,  or  conge¬ 
lations.  _  ... 

Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milk,  a  third  part  Spirit  of 
wine,  and  two  parts  milk,  coagulatctb  little,  but  mingleth  , 
and  the  Spirit  Swims  not  above.  Bacon  s  Phyj ■  Rem. 

About  the  third  part  of  the  oil  olive,  which  was  driven  over 
into  the  receiver,  did  there  coagulate  into  a  whitifh  body,  al- 
moft  like  butter.  Boyle's  Hijiory  of  Fluidity. 

Coagulation,  n.f.  [from  coagulate.] 

1.  Concretion;  congelation;  the  a£t  of  coagulating;  the  •State 
of  being  coagulated. 

2.  The  body  formed  by  coagulation. 

As  the  fubftance  of  coagulations  is  not  merely  Saline,  no¬ 
thing  diffolves  them  but  what  penetrates  and  relaxes  at  the 
fame  time.  Arhuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Coa'gulative.  adj.  [from  coagulate.]  That  which  has  the 
power  of  caufing  concretion,  or  Coagulation. 

And  to  manifest  yet  further  the  coagulative  power  of  them, 
we  have  Sometimes  in  a  minute  arrefted  the  fluidity  of  new 
milk,  and  turned  it  into  a  curdled  fubftance,  only  by  dex- 
teroufly  mingling  with  it  a  few  drops  of  good  oil  of  vitriol. 

Bay  Ids  Hi/lory  of  Firmnefs. 
Coagula'tor.  n.f.  [from  coagulate.]  T  hat  which  caufes 
coagulation. 

Coagulators  of  the  humours  are  thofe  things  which  expel 
the  moft  fluid  parts,  as  in  the  cafe  of  incraffating,  or  thick¬ 
ening  ;  and  by  thoSe  things  which  luck  up  Some  of  the  fluid 
parts,  as  abforbents.  Arhuthnot  on  Diet . 

COAL,  n.f  [col.  Sax.  kol.  Germ,  kole,  Dut.  kul,  DaniSh.] 

1.  The  common  foffil  fewel. 

Coal  is  a  black  Sulphurous,  inflammatory  matter,  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  Serving  for  fewel.  It  is  ranked  among  the  mi¬ 
nerals,  and  is  common  in  Europe,  though  the  Englifh  coal  is 
of  moft  repute.  One  Species  of  pit-coal  is  called  cannel,  or 
canole  coal,  which  is  found  in  the  northern  counties ;  and  is 
hard,  glofly  and  light,  apt  to  cleave  into  thin  flakes,  and, 
when  kindled,  yields  a  continual  blazp  till  it  be  burnt  out. 

Chambers. 

Coals  are  Solid,  dry,  opake,  inflammable  fubftances,  found 
in  large  ftrata,  Splitting  horizontally  more  eaiily  than  in  any 
other  direCHon  ;  of  a  gloffy  hue.  Soft  and  triable,  not  fufible, 
but  eafily  inflammable,  and  leaving  a  large  refiduum  of  aShes. 

Hill  on  Fofjils. 

But  age,  enforc’d,  falls  by  her  own  confent ; 

As  coals  to  a  Sires,  when  the  Spirit  s  Spent.  Denham. 

We  Shall  meet  with  the  fame  mineral  lodged  in  coals,  that 
elfewhere  we  found  in  marie.  JNoodward  s  Nat.  Hijiory. 

2.  The  cinder  of  burnt  wood,  charcoal. 

Whatfoever  doth  fo  alter  a  body,  as 'it  returneth  not  again 
to  that  it  was,  may  be  called  alteratio  major;  as  when  cheeie 
is  made  of  curds,  or  coals  of  wood,  or  bricks  of  earth.  Bacon. 

3.  Fire  ;  any  thing  inflamed  or  ignited. 

You  are  no  Surer,  no, 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 

Or  hailftones  in  the  fun.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

The  rage  of  jealouly  then  fir’d  his  foul, 

And  his  SiTce  kindled  like  a  burning  coal.  Dryd.  Fables. 

You 

Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me.  Sh.  H.  V  III. 
T o  Coal.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  burn  wood  to  charcoal. 

Add  the  tinner’s  care  and  coft,  in  buying  the  wood  for  this 

Service,  felling,  framing,  and  piling  it  to  be  burnt;  in  fetch¬ 
ing  the  fame  when  it  is  coaled ,  through  Such  far,  foul,  and 
cumberfome  ways.  Carezu’s  Survey  of  Lot  nwal. 

2.  To  delineate  with  a  coal. 

Marvailing,  he  coaled  out  rhimes  upon  the  wall,  near 
to  the  picture.  Camden's  Remains. 

Coal-black,  adj.  [coal  anti  black.]  Black  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  ;  of  the  colour  of  a  coal. 

As  burning  /Etna,  from  his  boiling  Slew, 

Doth  belch  out  flames,  and  rocks  in  pieces  broke. 

And  ragged  ribs  of  mountains  molten  n^.vv, 

Enwrapt  in  coal-black  clouds  and  filthy  fmoak.  Fairy  ueen. 
Ethiopians  and  negroes  become  coal-black  from  fuliginous 
eftlorefcencies,  and  compleCtional  tinCtures.  Broivn' s  Vul.  Fir. 
Coal-black  his  colour,  but  like  jet  it  Shone  ; 

His  legs  and  flowing  tail  were  white  alone.  Dryden. 

Coal-box!  n.  f.  [ow/ and  box.]  A  box  to  carry  coals  to  the 
fire. 

4  T  Leave 
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Leave  a  pail  of  dirty  water,  a  coal-box1 ,  a  bottle,  a  broom, 
and  fuch  other  unfightly  things.  Swift. 

Coal-mine,  n.f.  \_coal  and  mine.]  A  mine  in  which  coals  are 
dug ;  a  coal-pit. 

Springs  are  injurious  to  land,  that  flow  from  coalmines. 

n  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Coal-pit.  n.f  [from  coal  and  pit.]  A  pit  made  in  the  earth, 
generally  to  a  great  depth,  for  digging  coals. 

A  leaf  of  the  polypody  kind,  found  in  the  finking  of  a 
coalpit.  if/ jodixjard  on  Fojftls. 

Coal-stone,  n.  f.  [coal  and  /lone. ]  A  fort  of  cannel  coal. 
See  Coal. 

Coal-Jlcne  flames  eafily,  and  burns  fieely  ;  but  holds  and  en¬ 
dures  the  fire  much  longer  than  coal.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 
Coal-work.  n.f.  [coal  and  work.]  A  coalery ;  a  place  where 
coals  are  found. 

There  is  a  vaft  treafure  in  the  old  Englifh,  from  whence 
authors  may  draw  confiant  fupplies ;  as  our  officers  make  their 
fureft  remits  from  the  coal-works  and  the  mines.  Felton. 

Co  alery.  n.f.  [from  coal. ]  A  place  where  coals  are  dug. 
Two  fine  flalaXitae  were  found  hanging  from  a  black  ffone, 

at  *  dfle,Ie£^vau!t  in  Lenwell  coalery.  Woodward  on  Fojftls. 
Fo  COALE  SCE.  v.  n.  [ coalefco ,  Latin.] 

1  ■  un'Ce  m  mafies  by  a  fpontaneous  approximation  to  each 
other. 

W  hen  vapours  are  raifed,  they  hinder  not  the  tranfparency 
of  the  air,  being  divided  into  parts  too  fmall  to  caufe  any  re¬ 
flexion  in  their  fuperficies;  but  when  they  begin  to  coalefce , 
and  conftitute  globules,  thofe  globules  become  of  a  convenient 
fize  to  refleX  fome  colours.  Newton’s  Opt. 

2.  To  grow  together  ;  to  join. 

Co  ale'scence.  n.J.  [from  coalefce.]  The  aX  of  coalefcino-; 
concretion ;  union. 

Coali'tion.  n.J.  [from  coalefco  coalitum ,  Latin.]  Union  in 
one  mafs  or  body ;  conjunXion  of  feparate  parts  in  one 
whole. 

1  he  world’s  a  mafs  of  heterogeneous  confidences,  and  every 
part  thereof  a  coalition  of  diflinguifhable  varieties.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

In  the  firft  coalition  of  a  people,  their  profpeX  is  not  great : 
they  provide  laws  for  their  prelent  exigence  and  convenience. 

Hale's  Common  Lazv  of  England. 
ris  neceflary  that  thefe  fquandered  atoms  fhould  convene 
and  unite  into  great  mafles :  without  fuch  a  coalition  the  chaos 
mud  have  reigned  to  all  eternity.  Bentley. 

Co'aly.  adj.  [from  coal.]  Containing  coal. 

Or  coaly  Tine,  or  ancient  hallow’d  Dee.  Milton. 

‘CoaptaTion.  n.f.  [from  con  and  apto ,  Lat  ]  Th^  adjufl- 
ment  of  parts  to  each  other. 

In  a  clock  the  hand  is  moved  upon  the  dial,  the  bell  is 
druck,  and  the  other  aXions  belonging  to  the  engine  are  per¬ 
formed  by  virtue  of  the  fize,  fhape,  bignefs,  and  coaptation  of 
the  feveral  parts.  Boyle’s  Seep.  Chym. 

1  he  fame  method  makes  both  profe  and  verfe  beautiful, 
which  confids  in  the  judicious  coaptation  and  rano-lno-  of  the 

™ds.  Broome  onthtodyjfl 

To  COA'RCT.  z,  [coanfto,  Latin.]  W 

1.  T  o  draighten  ;  to  confine  into  a  narrow  compafs. 

2.  To  contraX  power. 

If  a  man  coarRs  himfelf  to  the  extremity  of  an  aX,  he  mud 
blame  and  impute  it  to  himfelf,  that  he  has  thus  coarRed  or 
„  Frightened  himfelf  fo  far.  Ayliffe's  Par  ergon. 

C o  ar cta'tion.  n.  f  [ from  coarR. ] 

1.  Confinement;  redraint  to  a  narrow  fpace. 

T  he  greated  winds,  if  they  have  no  coarRation ,  or  blow 
not  hollow,  give  an  interiour  found.  Bacons  Nat.  Hi/lory. 

2.  ContraXion  of  any  fpace. 

Straighten  the  artery  never  fo  much,  provided  the  fides  of  it 
do  not  meet,  the  veflel  will  continue  to  beat  below,  or  be¬ 
yond  the  coarRation.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

3.  Redraint  of  liberty. 

EleXion  is  oppofed  not  only  to  coaXion,  but  alfo  to  co¬ 
arRation  ^  or  determination  to  one.  Bramh.  again/}  Hobbs 
COARSE,  adj.  L  J  ' 

1.  Not  refined;  not  feparated  from  impurities  or  bafer  parts. 

I  feel 

Of  what  atarfe  metal  ye  are  molded.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

2.  Not  foft  or  fine  :  ufed  of  cloath,  of  which  the  threads  are 
large. 

3*  Rude ;  uncivil ;  rough  of  manners. 

4.  Grofs  ;  not  delicate. 

’Tis  not  the  coarfcr  tye  of  human  law 
That  binds  their  peace.  Thomfon's  Spring. 

5.  Inelegant;  rude;  unpolifhed. 

Fraife  of  Virgil  is  againft  myfelf,  for  prefuming  to  copy, 
in  my  coarfe  Englifh,  his  beautiful  expreflions.  Dryd.  /hn. 

6.  Unaccomplifhed  ;  unfinifhed  by  art  or  education. 

PraXical  rules  may  be  ufeful  to  fuch  as  are  remote  from 
advice,  and  to  coarfe  praXitioners,  which  they  are  obliged  to 
ufe  of.  .  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

7.  Mean;  not  nice  ;  not  elegant;  vile. 

*  Ill  con  fort,  and  a  coarfe  perfume, 

DL  grace  the  delicacy  of  a  fead.  RoJ, 'common. 
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A  coarfe  and  ufelefs  dunghill  weed. 

Fix’d  to  one  fpot,  to  rot  jud  as  it  grows.  Otway's  Orphan. 

From  this  coarfe  mixture  of  terredrial  parts, 

Defire  and  fear  by  turns  poflefs  their  hearts.  Dryden's  /En. 
Co'arsel y.  adv.  [from  coarje.] 

1.  Without  finenefs ;  without  refinement. 

2.  Meanly  ;  not  elegantly. 

John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  but  fared  coarfely 
and  poorly,  according  to  the  apparel  he  wore.  Br.  Vul.  Err. 

3.  Rudely  ;  not  civilly. 

I  he  good  cannot  be  too  much  honoured,  nor  the  bad  too 
coarjely  ufed.  Dryden's  Fables ,  Preface. 

4.  Inelegantly. 

Le  pleafed  to  accept  the  rudiments  of  Virgil’s  poetry, 
coarfely  tranflated ;  but  which  yet  retains  fome  beauties  of  the 
author.  Dryden's  Virgil ,  Dedication. 

Coarseness,  n.f  [from  coarfe.] 

1.  Impurity ;  unrefined  date. 

■  bird  know  the  materials  whereof  the  glafs  is  made ;  then 
confider  what  the  reafon  is  of  the  coarjenejs  or  dearnefs.  Bacon. 

2.  Roughnefs ;  want  of  finenefs. 

3.  Grollhefs ;  want  of  delicacy. 

’T  is  with  friends  (pardon  the  coarfenefs  of  the  illudration) 

as  with  dogs  in  couples ;  they  fliould  be  of  the  fame  fize. 

L Ejl range,  Fable  25. 

4.  Roughnefs;  rudenefs  of  manners. 

A  bafe  wild  olive  he  remains ; 

The  fhrub  the  coarfenefs  of  the  clown  retains.  Garth's  Ovid. 

5.  Meannefs;  want  of  nicety. 

Confider  the  penurioufnefs  of  the  Hollanders,  the  coarfenefs 

of  their  food  and  raiment,  and  their  little  indulgences  of  plea¬ 
se.  Addifon  on  the  War. 

COAS  1  .  n.  f.  [ cojle ,  Fr.  cofla ,  Latin.] 

1.  1  he  edge  or  margin  of  the  land  next  the  fea ;  the  fhore. 

It  is  not  ufed  for  the  banks  of  lefs  waters. 

He  fees  in  Englifli  fhips  the  Holland  coajl.  Dryden. 

2.  It  feems  to  be  taken  by  Newton  for  fide,  like  the  French  cojle. 
Some  kind  of  virtue,  lodged  in  fome  fides  of  the  crydal, 

inclines  and  bends  the  rays  towards  the  coajl ,  of  unufual  re- 
fraXion ;  otherwife  the  rays  would  not  be  refraXed  towards 
that  coajl  rather  than  any  other  coajl ,  both  at  their  incidence 
and  at  their  emergence,  fo  as  to  emerge  by  a  contrary  fitua- 
tion  of  the  coajl.  Newton's  Opt. 

3.  The  Coast  is  clear.  A  proverbial  expreflion.  The  danger 
is  over ;  the  enemies  have  marched  off. 

Going  out,  and  feeing  that  the  coajl  was  clear,  Zelmane 
difmiffed  Mufidorus.  Sidney. 

The  royal  fpy,  when  now  the  coajl  was  clear. 

Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retir’d  unfeen.  Dryden . 

To  Coast,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  fail  clofe  by  the  coafl; 
to  fail  within  fight  of  land. 

But  fleer  my  veffel  with  a  Heady  hand. 

And  coajl  along  the  fhore  in  fight  of  land.  Dryden's  Virgil. 
The  antients  coajled  only  in  their  navigation,  feldom  taking 
the  open  fea.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

To  Coast,  v.  a.  To  fail  by;  to  fail  near  to. 

Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  not  knowing  the 
compafs,  was  fain  to  coajl  that  fhore.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Errours. 

T  he  greatefl  entertainment  we  found  in  coajhng  it,  were 
the  feveral  profpeXs  of  woods,  vineyards,  meadows,  and  corn¬ 
fields  which  lie  on  the  borders  of  it.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Coaster,  n.f.  [from  coajl]  He  that  fails  timoroufly  near 
the  fhore. 

In  our  fmall  fkiff  we  mull  not  launch  too  far ; 

We  here  but  coajl ers,  not  difcov’rers  are.  Dryd.  Tyran.  Love. 
COA  F.  n.  f.  [cotte,  Fr.  cotta,  Italian.] 

1 .  The  upper  garment. 

He  was  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  and  the  weight  of  the 
coat  was  five  thoufand  fhekels  of  brafs.  1  Sam.  xvi.  5. 

The  coat  of  many  colours  they  brought  to  their  father,  and 
faid,  this  have  we  found  :  know  now  whether  it  be  thy  fon’s 
coat  or  no.  Gen.  xxxvii.  30. 

2.  Petticoat ;  the  habit  of  a  boy  in  his  infancy  ;  the  lower  part 
of  a  woman’s  drefs. 

A  friend's  younger  fon,  a  child  in  coats ,  was  not  eafily 
brought  to  his  book.  Locke. 

3.  The  habit  or  veflure,  as  demonflrative  of  the  office. 

For  his  intermeddling  with  arms,  he  is  the  more  excufeable, 
becaufe  many  of  his  coat ,  in  thofe  times,  are  not  only  martial 
direXors,  but  commanders.  Bowel's  Vocal  Forrejl. 

Men  of  his  coat  fhould  be  minding  their  pray’rs, 

And  not  among  ladies,  to  give  themlelves  airs.  Swift. 

4.  The  hair  or  fur  of  a  bcafl;  the  covering  of  any  animal. 

He  clad 

Their  nakednefs  with  fkins  of  beafls ;  or  flain. 

Or,  as  the  fnake,  with  youthful  coat  repaid  ; 

And  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies.  Milton. 

Give  your  horfc  fome  powder  of  brimflone  in  his  oats,  and 
it  will  make  his  coat  lie  fine.  Mortimer's  Huslandry. 

You  have  given  us  milk 
In  lufeious  flreams,  and  lent  us  your  own  coat 
Againfl  the  winter’s  cold.  Thomfon's  Spring. 

2  5.  Any 
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5.  Any  tegument ;  tunick  ;  or  covering. 

The  eye  is  defended  with  four  coats  or  fkins.  Peacham. 
The  optick  nerves  have  their  medullary  parts  terminating 
in  the  brain,  their  teguments  terminating  in  the  coats  of  the 
eye.  Der ham's  Pbyfico-Fbeo'ogy. 

Amber  is  a  nodule,  inverted  with  a  coat ,  called  rock-amber. 

IV lodward  on  Fojfils . 

6.  That  on  which  the  enfigns  armorial  are  portrayed. 

The  herald  of  love’s  mighty  king, 

In  whofe  coat  armour  richly  are  difplay’d 

All  forts  of  flowers  the  which  on  earth  do  fpring.  Spenfcr. 

Cropp’d  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms  ; 

Of  England’s  coat  one  half  is  cut  away.  Sbakefp .  Hen.  VI. 

At  each  trumpet  was  a  banner  bound. 

Which,  waving  in  the  wind,  difplay’d  at  large 

Their  mafter’s  coat  of  arms  and  knightly  charge.  Dryden. 

To  Coat.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover;  to  invert;  to 
overfpread  :  as,  to  coat  a  retort;  to  coat  a  ceiling. 

T  o  COAX.  v.  a.  To  wheedie ;  to  flatter ;  to  humour.  A 
low  word. 

The  nurfe  had  changed  her  note;  for  fhe  was  then  muz¬ 
zling  and  coaxing  the  child  ;  that’s  a  good  dear,  fays  fhe. 

L'  Eft  range. 

I  coax  f  I  wheedle  !  I’m  above  it.  Farquhar's  Re  r.  Officer. 

Coaxer.  77.  f.  [from  the  verb  ]  A  wheedler;  a  flatterer. 

Cob.  A  word  often  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  low  terms ; 
corrupted  from  cop,  bax.  kopf,  Germ,  the  head  or  top. 

Cob.  n  f  A  fort  of  fea-fowl ;  called  aKo  Jea-cob.  Philips. 

Cobalt,  p. . f.  A  marcafite  frequent  in  Saxony. 

co  >alt  is  plentifully  impregnated  with  arfenick;  contains 
copper  and  fome  filver.  Being  fublimed,  the  flores  are  of  a  blue 
colour  :  thefe  German  mineralirts  call  zaffir.  Woodward. 

Cobalt  is  a  denfe,  compact-,  and  ponderous  mineral,  very 
bright  and  fhining,  and  much  refembling  fome  of  the  anti- 
monial  ores.  It  is  found  in  Germany,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and 
England;  but  ours  is  a  poor  kind.  From  cobalt  are  pro¬ 
duced  the  three  forts  of  arfenick,  white,  yellow,  and  red  ;  as 
alfo  zaffre  and  fmalt.  Hill  on  Fojfils. 

To  CO  BBLE,  v.  a.  [ kobler ,  Danifh.] 

r .  To  mend  any  thing  coarfely  :  ufed  generally  of  flioes. 

If  you  be  out,  fir,  I  can  mend  you.  —  Why,  fir,  cobble 
you.  Sbakefp.  Julius  Cerfar. 

They’ll  fit  by  th’  fire,  and  prefume  to  know 
What’s  done  i’  th’  capitol ;  making  parties  ftrong, 

And  feeble  fuch  as  ftand  not  in  their  liking. 

Below  their  cobb  ed  flioes.  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Many  underlayers,  when  they  could  not  live  upon  their 
trade,  have  raifed  themfelves  from  cobbling  to  fluxing.  L'Eflr. 

2.  To  do  or  make  any  thing  clumfily,  or  unhandily. 

Reject  the  naufeous  praifes  of  the  times : 

Give  thy  bafe  poets  back  their  cobbled  rhimes.  Dryden. 
Believe  not  that  the  whole  univerfe  is  mere  bungling  and 
blundering,  nothing  effedted  for  any  purpofe  or  defign,  but  all 
ill  favouredl y  cobbled  and  jumbled  together.  Bentley. 

Co'beler.  n.f  [from  cobble  ] 

1 .  A  mender  of  old  fhoes. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  happened  that  a  cobbler  had  the 
carting  vote  for  the  life  of  a  criminal.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

2.  A  clumfy  workman  in  general. 

What  trade  are  you  ? — 

Truly,  fir,  in  refpedl  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  but,  as  you 
would  fay,  a  cobbler.  Sbakefpeare's  Julius  C afar. 

3.  In  a  kind  of  proverbial  fenfe,  any  mean  perfon. 

Think  you  the  great  prerogative  t’  enjoy 
Of  doing  ill,  by  virtue  of  that  race  ;  ~i 

As  if  what  we  erteem  in  cobblers  bafe,  > 

Would  the  high  family  of  Brutus  grace.  Dryd.  Juv.  ) 

Co'birons.  n.f.  [cob  and  iron.]  Irons  with  a  knob  at  the 
upper  end. 

The  implements  of  the  kitchen ;  as  fpits,  ranges,  cobirons , 
and  pots.  Bacon  s  Pbyf  Rem. 

Cobi'shop.  n.f  [con  and  bijhop.]  A  coadjutant  bifliop. 

Valerius,  advanced  in  years,  and  a  Grecian  by  birth,  not 
qualified  to  preach  in  the  Latin  tongue,  made  ufe  of  Auflin  as 
a  cobi/hop ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  of  Hippo.  Aylijfe. 

Co'bnut.  n.f.  [cob  and  nut.] 

1.  See  Hazel,  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies. 

2.  A  boy’s  game  ;  the  conquering  nut. 

Co'bswan.  n.f.  [cob)  head,  ■scsAs  fwan.]  The  head  or  leading 
fwan. 

I’m  not  taken 

With  a  cobfwan ,  or  a  high-mounting  bull, 

As  foolifh  Leda  and  Europa  -were.  Ben.  JohnJ'on's  Catiline. 

Co'bweb.  n.f.  [kopweby  Dutch.] 

1.  The  web  or  net  of  a  fpider. 

The  lucklefs  Clarion, 

With  violent  fwift  flight,  forth  carried 
Into  the  curfed  cobweb,  which  his  foe 
Had  framed  for  his  final  overthrow.  Spenfcr. 

Is  fupper  ready,  the  houfe  trimmed,  rufh.es  ftrewed,  and 
cobivcbs  fwept.  Sbakefp.  Faming  of  the  Shrew. 

The  fpider  went  into  the  houfe  of  a  burgher,  and  fell  pre- 
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fently  to  her  net-work  of  drawing  cobwebs  up  and  down. 

L'Efl  range's  Fables. 

2.  Any  fnarc,  or  trap;  implying  infidioufnefs  and  weaknefs. 

For  he  a  rope  of  fand  could  twill. 

As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonift; 

And  weave  fine  cobwebs  fit  for  fcull 

That’s  empty,  when  the  moon  is  full.  HudibraSy  p.  ii. 
Chronology  at  beft  is  but  a  cobweb  law,  and  he  broke 
through  it  with  his  weight.  Dryden' s  Dedicat.  /En. 

Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  which  may  catch  fmall  flies ;  but 
let  wafps  and  hornets  break  through.  Swift. 

Co'coa.  n.f  See  Cacao. 

CocciYerous.  adj.  [from  an&fero,  Lat  ]  All  plants  or 

trees  are  fo  called  that  have  berries.  Quincy. 

Co-chine  a  l.  n.f.  [cocbinilla.  Span,  a  woodloufe.] 

An  infedt  gathered  upon  the  opuntia ,  and  dried ;  from 
which  a  beautiful  red  colour  is  extracted.  Hill. 

Co'chleary.  adj.  [from  cochlea,  Lat.  a  fere w.]  Screwform  ; 
in  the  form  of  a  ferew. 

That  at  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris,  hath  wreathy  fpires,  and 
cochleary  turnings  about  it,  which  agreeth  with  the  defeription 
of  the  unicorn’s  horn  in  ./Elian.  Brown' s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Co’chleated.  adj.  [from  cochlea ,  Lat  ]  Of  a  ferewed  or  tur¬ 
binated  form. 

Two  pieces  of  rtone,  rtruck  forth  of  the  cavity  of  the 
umbilici  of  fhells,  of  the  fame  fort  with  the  foregoing:  they 
are  of  a  cochleatcd  figure.  Woodward  on  Fojfils. 

COCK.  n.f.  [cocc,  Saxon  ;  coq ,  French.] 

1.  The  male  to  the  hen  ;  a  domeftick  fowl,  remarkable  for  his 
gallantry,  pride,  and  courage. 

Cocks  have  great  combs  and  fpurs ;  hens,  little  or  none. 

Bacm's  Natural  Hiflory,  N°.  85. 

True  cocks  o’  th’  game. 

That  never  afk  for  what,  or  whom,  they  fight; 

But  turn  ’em  out,  and  fhew  ’em  but  a  foe, 

Cry  liberty,  and  that’s  a  caufe  of  quarrel.  Dryd.  Span.  Fryar. 

The  careful  hen 
1  Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around. 

Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearlefs  cock.  E bon f on's  Spring. 

2.  The  male  of  any  fmall  birds. 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  by  obferving,  that  calves  and 
philofophers,  tygers  and  ftatefmen,  cock  fparrows  and  coquets, 
exactly  refemble  one  another  in  the  formation  of  the  pineal 
gland.  Arbuth.  and  Pope's  Alart.  Scrib. 

3.  The  weathercock,  that  fhews  the  diredtion  of  the  wind  by 
turning- 

O 

You  cataradfs  and  hurricanoes  fpout, 

’Till  you  have  drench’d  our  rteeples,  drown’d  the  cocks  ! 

Sbakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

4.  A  fpout  to  let  out  water  at  will,  by  turning  the  flop. 

When  every  room 

Hath  blaz’d  with  lights,  and  bray’d  with  minftrelfy, 

I  have  retir’d  me  to  a  wafteful  cocky 

And  fet  mine  eyes  at  flow.  Sbakefpeare's  Fimon. 

It  were  good  there  were  a  little  cock  made  in  the  belly  of 
the  upper  glafs.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  ib. 

Thus  the  fmall  jett,  which  hafty  hands  unlock, 

Spirts  in  the  gard’ner’s  eyes  who  turns  the  cock.  Pope's  Dune. 

5.  The  notch  of  an  arrow. 

6.  The  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  that  ftrikes  with  the  flint.  [From 
cocca,  Ttal.  the  notch  of  an  arrow.  Skinner.  Perhaps  from 
the  action,  like  that  of  a  cock  pecking.] 

With  hafty  rage  he  fnatch’d 
His  gunfhot,  that  in  holfters  watch’d. 

And  bending  cock,  he  levell’d  full 

Againft  th’  outiide  of  Talgol’s  fkull.  Hudibra',  p.  i.  cant.  2. 
A  feven-fhot  gun  carries  powder  and  bullets  for  leven 
charges  and  difeharges.  Under  the  breech  of  the  barrel  is  one 
b®x  for  the  powder ;  a  little  before  the  lock  another  for  the 
bullets ;  behind  the  cock  a  charger,  which  carries  the  powder 
from  the  box  to  a  funnel  at  the  further  end  of  the  lock.  Grew. 

7.  A  conquerour  ;  a  leader  ;  a  governing  man. 

Sir  Andrew  is  grown  the  cock  of  the  club  fince  he  left  us. 

Addifon' s  Spectator,  N°.  130. 

My  fchoqlmafter  call’d  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool ; 

But  at  cuffs  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  fchool.  Swift. 

8.  Cockcrowing;  a  note  of  the  time  in  a  morning. 

We  were  caroufing  ’till  the  fecond  cock.  Sbakef  Macbeth. 
He  begins  at  curfew,  and  goes  ’till  the  firft  cock.  Sbakefp. 

t).  A  cockboat ;  a  fmall  boat. 

'They  take  view  of  ail  fized  cock's,  barges,  and  fifherboats 
hovering  on  the  coaft.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

The  fifhermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 

Appear  like  mice;  and  yond  tall  anchoring  bark, 

Diminilh’d  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy, 

Almoft  too  fmall  for  fight.  Sbakefp.  Ling  Lear. 

10.  A  fmall  heap  of  hay.  [Properly  cop.] 

As  foon  as  the  dew  is  oft  the  ground  fpread  the  hay  again, 
and  turn  it,  that  it  may  wither  on  the  other  fide  :  then  handle 
it,  and,  if  you  find  it  dry,  make.it  up  into  cocks.  Mortimer. 

1 1.  The  form  of  a  hat.  [From  the  comb  of  the  cock.] 

You  may  fee  many  a  fmart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat 

in 
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in  his  hands,  moulding  it  into  fevfcral  different  cods. 

Addifon's  Speflator,  N°.  408. 

17.  The  ftyle  or  gnomon  of  a  dial.  Chambers. 

1 3.  The  needle  of  a  balance. 

14.  Cock  on  the  Hoop.  Triumphant;  exulting. 

Now  I  am  a  frilker,  all  men  on  me  look  ; 

What  fhould  I  do  but  fet  cock  on  the  hoop  ?  Camden's  Remains. 

^  7  ou’ll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guefts  ! 

\  ou  will  fet  cock  a  hoop  !  Shakcfp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

F or  Hudibras,  who  thought  h’  had  won 
The  field,  as  certain  as  a  gun, 

And  having  routed  the  whole  troop, 

With  victory  was  cock  a  hoop.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  3. 

To  Cock.  v  a.  [from  the  noun  J 

1.  To  fet  eredl ;  to  hold  bolt  upright,  as  a  cock  holds  his  head. 

This  is  that  mufcle  which  performs  the  motion  fo  often 
mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a  man’s 
cocking  his  nofc,  or  playing  the  rhinoceros.  Addifon  s  Sped. 

Our  Lightfoot  barks,  and  cocks  his  ears  ; 

O’er  yonder  File  fee  Lubberkin  appears.  Gay  s  Pajlorals. 

Dick  would  cock  his  nofe  in  fcorn, 

Lut  I  om  was  kind  and  loving.  Swift. 

2.  7  o  let  up  the  hat  with  an  air  of  petulance  and  pertnefs. 

Dick,  who  thus  long  had  paifive  fat, 

Here  ftrok’d  his  chin  and  cock'd  his  hat.  Prior. 

An  alert  young  fellow  cock' d  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of  his 
who  entered.  Addifon' s  Spectator ,  N°.  403. 

3.  To  mould  the  form  of  the  hat. 

4.  I  o  fix  the  cock  of  a  gun  ready  for  a  difeharge. 

Some  of  them  holding  up  their  piftols  cocked ,  near  the  door 
of  the  houfe,  which  they  kept  open.  Dryd.  Dedicat.  /En. 

5.  To  raife  hay  in  fmall  heaps. 

Sike  mirth  in  May  is  meeteft  for  to  make, 

Or  lummer  fbade,  under  the  cocked  hay.  Spenfer's  Pajlorals. 

To  Cock.  v.  n. 

1  •  T  0  ftrut ;  to  hold  up  the  head,  and  look  big,  or  menacing, 
or  pert. 

Sir  Fopling  is  a  fool  fo  nicely  writ, 

The  ladies  would  miftake  him  for  a  wit ; 

And  when  he  fings,  talks  loud,  and  cocks ,  would  erv, 

I  vow,  methinks,  he’s  pretty  company.  Dryden. 

Every  one  cocks  and  ffruts  upon  it,  and  pretends  to  over¬ 
look  us.  Addifon' s  Guardian,  N°.  108. 

2.  To  train  or  ufe  fighting  cocks. 

Cries  out  ’gainft  cocking ,  fince  he  cannot  bet.  B.Jobnfn. 

Cock,  in  compofition,  fignifies  fmall  or  little. 

CockaYe.  n.f  [from  cock.]  A  ribband  worn  in  the  hat. 

A  Co'ck atrice.  n.  f  [from  cock  and  arceji,  Sax,  a  ferpent.] 
A  ferpent  fuppofed  to  rife  from  a  cock’s  egg. 

They  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices. 

Shakefpeare’s  Twelfth  Night. . 
This  was  the  end  of  this  little  cockatrice  of  a  king,  that 
was  able  to  deftroy  thofe  that  did  not  efpy  him  firft.  "Bacon. 

This  cockatrice  is  fooneft  crufhed  in  the  fhell ;  but,  if  it 
grows,  it  turns  to  a  ferpent  and  a  dragon.  Taylor. 

My  wife  !  ’tis  fhe,  the  very  cockatrice  !  Congr.  Old  Batchelor. 

Cockboat,  n.f.  Jock  and  boat  J  A  lmall  boat  belonging  to 
a  fli ip. 

That  invincible  armada,  which  having  not  fo  much  as  fired 
a  cottage  of  ours  at  land,  nor  taking  a  cockboat  of  ours  at 
fea,  wandered  through  the  wildernefs  of  the  northern  feas. 

Bacon  on  the  War  with  Spain. 
Did  they,  indeed,  think  it  lefs  difhonour,  to  God  to  be  like 
a  brute,  or  a  plant,  or  a  cockboat,  than  to  be  like  a  man? 

Stilling  feet' s  Defence  of  Dijc.  on  Rom.  Idolatry. 

Co  ckbroath.  n.  J.  Broath  made  by  boiling  a  cock. 

Diet  upon  fpoon-meats;  as  veal  or  cockbroathsl  prepared 

^  with  french  barley.  Harvey  onConJimptions. 

Cockcro  wing.  n.J.  [ cock  and  ow  ]  The  time  at  which 
cocks  crow  ;  the  morning. 

Ye  know  not  when  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  cometh;  at 
even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cockcrcwing ,  or  in  the  morn- 

*n§*;  t  Mar.  xiii.  35. 

To  Cocker,  v.  a.  [coqucliner,  French  ]  To  cade;  to  fondle  • 
to  indulge. 

Mofl  children’s  coufiitutions  are  fpoiled  by  cockering  and 
tendernefs.  Locke  on  Education ,  Jed .  4. 

He  that  will  give  his  fon  fugar-plums  to  make  him  learnj 
does  but  authorize  his  love  of  plealure,  and  cocker  up  that  pro- 
penfity  which  he  ought  to  fubdue.  Locke  on  Education ,  f  52. 

Bred  a  fondling  and  an  heirefs  ; 

Cocker'd  by  the  fervants  round, 
t  Was  too  good  to  touch  the  ground.  Swift, 

Cocker,  n.f.  [from  cock.]  One  who  follows  the  fport  of 
cockfightinyp 

CVckereb.  n.f.  [from  cock.]  A  young  cock. 

^  Which  of  them  firft  begi  ns  to  crow  ?  — 

T  he  old  cock  ? — The  cockerel.  Shakcfpcare's  Tempef. 

Mhat  wilt  thou  be,  voung  cockerel ,  when  thy  fpurs 
r,  ,  Are  grown  to  flurpnefs  ?  Dryden' s  Cleomenes. 

Locket.  7i. f.  [Of  uncertain  derivation.] 

A  feal  belonging  to  the  king’s  cultomhoufe:  likewife  a 
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fcroll  of  parchment,  fealed  and  delivered  by  the  officers  of 
the  cuftomhoule  to  merchants,  as  a  warrant  that  their  mer¬ 
chandize  is  entered.  Cowel. 

The  greateft  profit  did  arife  by  the  cocket  of  hides ;  for  wool 
and  woolfells  were  ever  of  little  value  in  this  kingdom.  Davies. 

Cockfight.  n.J.  [ cock  and  fight.]  A  battle  or  match  of 
cocks. 

In  cockfights,  to  make  one  cock  more  hardy,  and  the  other 
more  cowardly.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  990. 

At  the  feafons  of  football  and  cockfighting,  thefe  little  re- 
publicks  reaffume  their  national  hatred  to  each  other.  Addifon. 

Cockhorse,  [cock  and  horfe.  ]  On  horfeback ;  triumphant; 
exulting. 

_  Alma,  they  ftrenuoufiy  maintain, 

Sits  cockhorfe  on  her  throne  the  brain.  Prior. 

CO'CKLE.  n.J,  [coquille,  French.]  A  fmall  tefiaceous  fifli. 

It  is  a  cockle ,  or  a  walnut-fliell.  Shak.  Tain,  of  Shrew. 
We  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oyfter,  or  cockle , 
reafonably  conclude,  that  it  has  not  fo  many,  nor  fo  quick 
fenfes,  as  a  man.  Locke. 

Three  common  cockle  fhells,  out  of  gravel  pits.  IVo'dward. 

Cockle-stairs,  n.f.  Winding  or  fpiral  flairs.  Chambers. 

Co'ckle.  n.f.  [coccel,  Saxon.]  A  weed  that  grows  in  corn. 
7  he  fame  with  corn-rofe;  a  fpecies  of  Poppv. 

In  fcothing  them  we  nourifh,  ’gainft  our  fenate, 

The  cockle  of  rebellion,  infolence,  fedition.  Shakefpcare. 

Good  feed  degenerates,  and  oft’  obeys 
The  foil’s  difeafe,  and  into  cockle  ftrays.  Donne. 

To  Co'ckle.  v.a.  [from  cockle.]  To  contrail  into  wrinkles 
like  the  fhell  of  a  cockle. 

Show'rs  foon  drench  the  camblet’s  cockled  grain.  Cay. 

Co'ckled.  adj.  [from  cockle. ]  Shelled ;  or  perhaps  cochleate, 
turbinated. 

Love’s  feeling  is  more  foft  and  fenfible, 

Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  fnails.  Shakefpcare: 

Co'ckloft.  n.f.  [cock  and  loft.]  The  room  over  the  garret, 
in  which  fowls  are  fuppofed  to  rooft. 

If  the  loweft  floors  already  burn. 

Cocklofts  and  garrets  foon  will  take  their  turn.  Dryd.  Juv. 
My  garrets,  or  rather  my  cocklofts  indeed,  are  very  indiffe¬ 
rently  furnifhed  ;  but  they  are  rooms  to  lay  lumber  in.  Swift. 

Co'ckmaster.  n.f.  [cock  and  mafter.]  One  that  breeds 
game  cocks. 

A  cockmaflcr  bought  a  patridge,  and  turned  it  among  the 
fighting  cocks.  UEjlrange. 

Cockmatch.  n.f.  [cock  and  match.]  Cockfight  for  a  prize. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  heads  of  parties  preferve 
towards  one  another  an  outward  fhew  of  good  breeding,  their 
tools  will  not  fo  much  as  mingle  together  at  a  cockmatch. 

Addifon s  Sped  at  or,  Ny.  126. 
Though  quail-fighting  is  what  is  moft  taken  notice  of,  they 
had  doubtlefs  cockmatches  alfo.  Arbuth.  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scrib. 

Co  ckney.  n.J.  [A  word  of  which  the  original  is  much  con¬ 
troverted.  The  French  ufe  an  expreffion.  Pais  de  cocaigne, 
for  a  country  of  dainties. 

Paris  eji  pour  un  riche  tin  Pais  de  cocaigne.  '  Boileau. 
Of  this  word  they  are  not  able  to  fettle  the  original.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  whatever  was  its  firft  ground,  to  be  very  ancient,  being 
mentioned  in  an  old  Normanno-Saxon  poem  : 

I  ar  in  fee  by  weft  Spayng, 

Is  a  lond  yhote  cocayng. 

On  which  Dr.  Hickes  has  this  remark  : 

Nunc  coquin ,  coquine.  Quae  olim  apud  Gallas  otio,  gulae  & 
ventri  deditos,  ignavum,  ignaiarn,  defidiojum,  defidiofam,  feg- 
nem  fignificabant.  Hinc  urbanos  utpote  a  rufticis  laborious  ad 
vitam  fedentariam,  Sc  quafi  defidiofam  avocatos  pagani  noftri 
olim  cokaignes ,  quod  nunc  feribitur  cockneys ,  vocabant.  Et 
poeta  hie  nofter  in  monachos  Sc  moniales,  ut  fegne  genus 
hominum,  qui  defidiae  dediti,  ventri  indulgebant,  &  coquinae 
amatores  erant,  malevolentilTmie  invehitur,  monafteria  &  mo- 
nafticam  vitam  in  deferiptione  terrae  cockainece ,  parabolice 
perftringens.] 

1.  A  native  of  London,  by  way  of  contempt. 

So  the  cockney  did  to  the  cels,  when  fhe  put  them  i’  th’  pafty 
abve.  Shakejp.  King  i^,ar\ 

lor  who  is  fuch  a  cockney  in  his  heart, 

Proud  of  the  plenty  of  the  fouthern  part, 

I  o  fcorn  that  union,  by  wdiich  we  may 

Boaft  ’twas  his  countryman  that  writ  this  play.  Do  fet, 

7  he  cockney ,  travelling  into  the  country,  is  furprized  at 
many  common  pradlices  of  rural  affairs.  I  Fait  s. 

2.  Any  effeminate,  ignorant,  low,  mean,  delpicable  citizen. 

I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a 
cockney.  Shakcfp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Co'ckpit.  n.f  [cock  and />/’/.} 

1.  The  area  where  cocks  fight. 

Can  this  cockpit  hold 

The  vafty  field  of  France?  Slakeffi.  Henry  V. 

And  now  have  I  gained  the  cockpit  of  the  weftirn  world, 
and  academy  of  arms,  for  many  years  Howei's  FcaJ  Foncfi. 

z,  A  place  on  the  lower  deck  of  a  man  of  war,  where  are  iub- 
divifions  lor  the  purfer,  the  lurgeon,  and  his  mates.  Harris. 

Co'ckscomb* 
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oCk’scomR.  rt.f.  [cock  and  comb.]  A  plant.  The  fame  with 
Lonsewort,  wliich  fee. 

Co'ck'shf.  ad.  n.  f  A  plant,  named  alfo  fairfoin. 

It  1  at  1  a  papilionaceous  flower,  our  of  whofe  empalement 
rifes  the  polntal  ;  which  afterwards  becomes  a  crellcd  pod, 
fometimes  rough  and  full  of  feeds,  ihaped  like  a  kidney.  The 
flowers  grow  in  a  thick  fpike.  It  is  an  abiding  plant,  and 
eftcemcd  one  of  the  belt  forts  of  fodder  for  cattle.  Miller. 

Co'ckshut.  n  f  [from  cock  and  Jhut  ]  The  dole  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  at  which  time  poultry  go  to  rooft. 

Surrey  and  himfelf. 

Much  about  cock/but  time,  from  troop  to  troop, 

Went  through  the  army.  Sbakefp.  Richard  III. 

Cock  spur.  n.f.  [cock  and  /pur.]  Virginian  hawthorn.  A 
fpecies  of  Medlar,  which  fee. 

Its  large  and  beautiful  flowers  are  produced  in  great  bunches 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  and  its  fruit,  which  is 
ripe  in  autumn,  makes  a  fine  appearance,  growing  in  great 
clutters ;  and  is  efteemed  good  food  for  deer.  Miller. 

Co  CK'-.URE.  [from  cock  ard  jure.]  Confidently  certain  ;  with¬ 
out  fear  or  diffidence.  A  word  of  contempt. 

We  {teal,  as  in  a  cattle,  coch/ure.  Sbakefp.  Henry  V I.  p.  i. 

I  thought  myfelf  cockjurc  of  his  horfe,  which  he  readily 
promifed  me.  Pope's  Letters. 

Cockswain,  n. f.  [co^ypaine,  Saxon.]  The  officer  who 
has  the  command  of  the  cockboat.  Corruptly  Coxon. 

Co  ck  weed.  n.  f.  [from  cock  and  weed.]  The  name  of  a  plant, 
called  alfo  Dn  tander,  or  Pepperwort ,  which  fee. 

Cocoa,  n.f.  [cacao‘.a!y  Span,  and  therefore  more  properly 
written  cacao.  J 

A  fpecies  of  palm-tree,  cultivated  in  mofl  of  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  Fail  and  Weft  Indies  ;  but  thought  a  native  of 
the  Maldives.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  trees  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  America.  1  he  bark  of  the  nut  is  made  into  cor¬ 
dage,  and  the  fheil  into  drinking  bowls.  The  kernel  of  the 
nut  affords  them  a  wholefome  food,  and  the  milk  contained  in 
the  fheil  a  cooling  liquor.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  ufed 
for  thatching  their  houfes,  and  are  alfo  wrought  into  bafkets, 
and  mofl:  other  things  that  are  made  of  oliers  in  Europe. 

Miller. 

The  cacao  or  chocolate  nut  is  a  fruit  of  an  oblong  figure, 
much  refembling  a  large  olive  in  fize  and  fhape.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  thin  but  hard  and  woody  coat  or  fkin,  of  a  dark 
JJackilh  colour;  and  of  a  dry  kernel,  filling  up  its  whole 
cavity,  flefhy,  dry,  firm,  and  fattifh  to  the  touch,  of  a  dufky 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  pleafant  and  peculiar  tafte. 
It  was  unknown  to  us  ’till  the  difeovery  of  America,  where 
the  natives  not  only  drank  the  liquor  made  from  the  nuts,  in 
the  manner  we  do  chocolate,  but  alfo  ufed  them  as  money. 
The  tree  is  not  very  tall,  but  grows  regularly,  and  is  of  a 
beautiful  form,  efpecially  when  loaded  with  its  fruit.  Its  ftem 
is  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  leg,  and  but  a  few  feet  in  height; 
its  bark  rough,  and  full  of  tubercles ;  and  its  leaves  fix  or 
eight  inches  long,  half  as  much  in  breadth,  and  pointed  at  the 
ends.  The  flowers  Hand  on  the  branches,  and  even  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  in  duffers,  each  having  its  own  pedicle,  an 
inch  and  fometimes  lefs  in  length  :  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  fruit,  which  is  large 
and  oblong,  refembling  a  cucumber,  five,  fix,  or  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  thicknefs ;  and,  when  fully 
ripe,  it  is  of  a  purple  colour.  Within  the  cavity  of  this  fruit 
are  lodged  the  cocoa  nuts,  ufually  about  thirty  in  number. 
This  tree  flowers  twice  or  three  times  in  the  year,  and  ripens 
as  many  feries  of  fruits.  Hill’s  Hi/lory  of  the  Mat.  Mcdica. 

Amid’  thofe  orchards  of  the  fun, 

Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 

And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  frefhening  wine.  Thomfort. 

Co'ctile.  adj.  [i cofiilis ,  Lat.J  Made  by  baking,  as  a  brick. 

Co'ction.  n.f.  [codiio^  Lat.J  The  ad  of  boiling. 

The  difeafe  is  fometimes  attended  with  expedtoration  from 
the  lungs,  and  that  is  taken  off  by  a  codiion  and  refolution  of 
the  feverifh  matter,  or  terminates  in  fuppurations  or  a  gan¬ 
grene.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

J??0'  Afeafifh. 

Codfish.  S  j 

COD.  n.f.  [cobbe,  Saxon.]  Any  cafe  or  hufk  in  which  feeds 
are  lodged. 

Thy  corn  thou  there  may’ft  fafely  fow, 

Where  in  full  cods  laft  year  rich  peafe  did  grow.  May  s  Vtrg. 

They  let  peafe  lie  in  fmall  heaps  as  they  are  reaped,  ’till  they 
find  the  havvm  and  cod  dry.  Motimers  Husbandry . 

To  Cod.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  T o  inclole  in  a  cod. 

All  codded  grain  being  a  deftroyer  of  weeds,  an  improver 
of  land,  and  a  preparer  of  it  for  other  crops.  Mort.  Husband. 

Co'dders.  n.f.  [from  cod.]  Gatherers  of  peafe.  Dift. 

Code,  n  f.  [, codex ,  Latin  ] 

1.  A  book. 

2.  A  book  of  the  civil  law. 

We  find  in  thcTheodofian  and  Juftinian  code  the  intereft 
of  trade  very  well  provided  for.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Indentures,  cov’nants,  articles  they  draw, 
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Large  as  the  fields  thcmfelves;  and  larger  far 
I  han  civil  codes  with  all  their  glofies  arc.  Pope's  Sat. 

Codicil,  n.f.  [codicillus,  Latin.]  An  appendage  to  a  will. 

"1  he  man  fufpcdls  his  lady’s  crying, 

Was  but  to  gain  him  to  appoint  her. 

By  codicil ,  a  larger  jointure.  Prion. 

Codi'lle.  n.f.  [coddle,  Fr.  codillo ,  Span.]  A  term  at  ombre; 
when  the  game  is  won  again!!  the  player. 

She  fees,  and  trembles  at  th’  approaching  ill, 

JiiI!  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  codille.  Popes  Rape  of  the  lock. 

To  CO'DLE.  v.  a.  [ccquo  cotlulo ,  Lat,  Skinner.]  To  parboil ; 
to  foften  by  the  heat  of  water. 

Co  dling,  n.  f  [from  To  codie  ]  An  apple  generally  codied, 
to  be  mixed  with  milk. 

In  July  come  gilliflowers  of  all  varieties,  early  pears  and 
plums  in  fruit,  gennitings  and  codlings.  Eacont  E-fay  4 ] . 

Their  entertainment  at  the  height, 

In  cream  and  codlings  rev’Iing  with  delight.  King's  Cookery . 
He  let  it  lie  all  winter  in  a  gravel  walk.  Couth  of  a  codling 
hedge.  .  Mortimer's  Huslandry. 

A  codling ,  e’re  it  went  his  lip  in, 

Wou’d  flrait  become  a  golden  pippin.  Swift. 

Coe'fficacy.  n.f  [con  and  efficacies  Lat.]  The  power  of 
feveral  things  adding  together  to  produce  an  effedt. 

We  cannot  in  general  infer  the  efficacy  of  thofe  ftars,  or 
coefficacy  particular  in  medications.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Coeffi  cienc  Y.  n.f.  [con  and  effjicio,  Latin]  Cooperation; 
the  ftate  of  adding  together  to  fome  fmvle  end. 

The  managing  and  carrying  on  of  this  work,  by  the  fpirits 
inftrumental  coefficiency ,  requires,  that  they  be  kept  together, 
without  diftindtion  or  diffipation.  Glanvilie' s  Scepf  Scier.t . 

Coefficient,  n  f  [con  and  efficiens ,  Latin.] 

1 .  That  which  unites  us  adfion  with  the  adtion  cf  another. 

2.  In  algebra. 

Such  numbers,  or  given  quantities,  that  are  put  before 
letters,  or  unknown  quantities,  into  which  letters  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  multiplied,  and  fo  do  make  a  redlangle,  or  pro- 
dudt  with  the  letters  ;  as  4  a,  bx ,  cxxi  where  4  is  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  4  a  ;  b  of  b  A',  and  c  of  c  xx.  Chambers. 

3.  In  fluxions. 

The  coefficient  of  any  generating  term  (in  fluxions)  is  thequan- 
tity  arifing  by  the  divifion  of  that  term,  by  the  generated 
quantity.  Chambers. 

CoTliack  PaJJioni  A  diarrhaea,  or  flux,  that  arifes  from 
the  indigeftion  or  putrefaddion  of  food  in  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  whereby  the  aliment  comes  away  little  altered 
from  what  it  was  when  eaten,  or  changed  like  corrupted  (link¬ 
ing  flefh.  Pfuincy. 

Coe'mption.  n.f.  [coemption  Lat.]  The  ad!  of  buying  up 
the  whole  quantity  of  any  thing. 

Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  refale,  where  they 
are  not  reftrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich.  Bacon  s  EfJ'ays. 

Coe’qual.  adj.  [from  con  and  equalis,  Lat.]  Equal;  being  in. 
the  fame  ftate  with  another. 

Henry  the  fifth  did  fometime  prophecy. 

If  once  he  came  to  be  a  cardinal, 

He’ll  make  his  cap  coequal  with  the  crown.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

CoEqua'lity.  n.f.  [from  coequal]  The  ftate  of  being  equal. 

To  COEfRCE.  v.  a.  [cceiceoj  Latin.]  To  reftrain;  to  keep 
in  order  by  force. 

Punifhments  are  manifold,  that  they  may  coerce  this  proflH 
gate  fort.  Ayliffe' s  Parergon. 

Coe'rcible.  adj.  [from  coerce.] 

1.  That  may  be  retrained. 

2.  That  ought  to  be  reftrained. 

Coe'rcion.  n.f.  [from  c.e'ce]  Penal  reftraint;  check. 

The  ccercion  or  execution  of  the  fentence  in  ecclefiaftical 
courts,  is  only  by  excommunication  of  the  perfori  contuma¬ 
cious.  Hale's  Hiflory  of  the  Common  Law. 

Government  has  coercion  and  animadverlion  upon  fuch  as 
negledl  1  heir  duty  ;  without  which  coercive  power,  all  govern¬ 
ment  is  toothless  and  precarious.  South's  Sermons. 

Coe'rcive.  adj.  [from  co< rce  ] 

1.  That  which  has  the  power  of  laying  reftraint. 

All  things  on  the  furface  fpread,  are  bound 
By  their  coercive  vigour  to  the  ground  !  Blackmore. 

2.  That  which  has  the  authority  of  reftraining  by  punifhment. 

For  minifters  to  feek  that  themfelves  might  have  coercive 
power  over  the  church,  would  have  been  hardly  conftrued. 

Hooker ,  Preface. 

The  virtues  of  a  magiftrnte  or  general,  or  a  king,  are  pru¬ 
dence,  counfel,  adlive  fortitude,  coercive  power,  awful  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  exercife  of  magnanimity,  as  well  as  juftice. 

Dry  den's  Juv.  Dedication. 

CoesseWial.  adj.  [con  and  effeniia ,  Latin.}'  Participating 
©f  the  fame  effence. 

The  Lord  our  God  is  but  one  God,  in  which  indivifible 
unity  we  adore  the  father,  as  being  altogether  of  himfelf ;  we 
glorify  that  confubftantial  word  which  is  the  foil ;  we  blefs 
and  magnify  that  coeffential  fpirit  eternally  proceeding  from 
both,  which  is  the  holy  ghoft.  Hooker ,  b  v.  f  51. 

4  H  Coessentia'lity. 
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CokssENTiA'Lif  y.  n.  f  [from  coeffen'tia!.]  Participation  of 
the  fame  effence. 

CoeiWneous.  adj .  [con  and  cvtas,  Latin  ] 

1.  Of  the  fame  age  with  another.  Sometimes  with  to. 

Eve  was  old  as  Adam,  and  Cain  their  foil  coetaneous  unto 
both.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Every  fault  hath  fome  penal  effects,  coetaneous  to  the  aft. 

Government  of  the  Tbngue,  f.  6. 

z.  Sometimes  with. 

I  hrough  the  body  every  member  fuflains  another;  and  all 
are  coctaneous ,  becaufe  none  can  fubfift  alone.  Bentley  s  Serm. 

Co  eternal,  adj.  [ con  and  act  emus,  Lat  J  Equally  eternal 
with  another. 

Or  of  the  eternal  cdeternal  beam  !  MHtorts  Paradife  Lojl. 

CoeteFNally.  aclv.  [from  coeterna.]  In  a  ftate  of  equal 
eternity  with  another. 

Arius  had  already  dishonoured  his  coeternaUy  begotten  fon. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  J.  52. 

CoeteFnity.  n.  f.  [from  cocternal.]  Having  exigence  from 
eternity  equal  with  another  eternal  being. 

1  he  eternity  of  the  Ton’s  generation,  and  his  coeternity  and 
confubftantiality  with  the  father,  when  he  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  was  incarnate.  Hammond’ s  Fund. 

COE'VAL.  adj.  [< coavus ,  Latin.] 

ik  Of  the  fame  age. 

Even  his  teeth  and  white,  like  a  young  flock, 

Coeval ,  and  new  fhorn,  from  the  clear  brook 

Recent.  Prior. 

2.  Of  the  fame  age  with  another,  followed  by  with. 

A.  his  religion  cannot  pretend  to  be  coeval  with  mankind. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

The  monthly  revolutions  of  the  moon,  or  the  diurnal  of 
the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  by  the  very  hypothefis  are  coequal 
with  the  former.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Silence  !  coeval  with  eternity  ; 

Thou  wert,  e’re  nature  fir  ft  began  to  be  : 

’Twas  one  vaft  nothing  all,  and  all  flept  faft  in  thee.  Pope. 

3.  Sometimes  by  to. 

Although  we  had  no  monuments  of  religion  ancienter  than 
idolatry.  We  have  no  reafon  to  conclude,  that  idolatrous  reli¬ 
gion  was  coeval  to  mankind.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Coe'val.  n.f  [from  the  adjeftive.]  A  contemporary. 

As  it  were  not  enough  to  have  outdone  all  your  coevals  in 
wit,  you  will  exeel  them  in  good  qature.  Pope. 

CoeFous.  adj.  [ cocevus ,  Lat.]  Of  the  fame  age. 

Then  it  fhould  not  have  been  the  firft,  as  fuppofing  fome 
other  thing  coevous  to  it.  South’s  Sermons. 

To  Coexist,  v.  n.  [ con  and  exifio,  Latin.] 

1.  To  exift  at  the  fame  time. 

The  three  ftars  that  coexifl  in  heavenly  conftellations,  are  a 
multitude  of  ftars.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Of  fubftances  no  one  has  any  clear  idea,  farther  than  of 
certain  fimple  ideas  coexijling  together.  Locke. 

2.  Followed  by  with. 

It  is  fufficient  that  we  have  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any 
regular  periodical  appearances,  which  we  can  in  our  minds 
apply  to  duration,  with  which  the  motion  or  appearance  ne¬ 
ver  coexifed.  Locke. 

Coexi'stence.  n.  f.  [from  coexifl.] 

1.  Having  exiftence  at  the  fame  time  with  another. 

The  meafuring  of  any  duration,  by  fome  motion,  depends 
not  on  the  real  coexijience  of  that  thing  to  that  motion,  or 
any  other  periods  of  revolution.  Locke. 

2.  More  commonly  followed  by  with. 

We  can  demonftrate  the  being  of  God’s  eternal  ideas,  and 
their  coexiflence  with  him.  Grew’s  Cofmol.  b.  ii.  c.  4.  f.  24. 

Coexistent,  adj.  [from  coexift.] 

1.  Having  exiftence  at  the  fame  time  with  another,  with  to. 

To  the  meafuring  the  duration  of  any  thing  by  time,  it  is 
not  requifite  that  that  thing  Ihould  be  coexijlent  to  the  motion 
we  meafure  by,  or  any  other  periodical  revolution.  Locke. 

2.  Sometimes  with. 

This  proves  no  antecedent  necellity,  but  coexflent  with  the 
aft.  Bramh.  Anfwer  to  Hobbs. 

Time  is  taken  for  fo  much  of  infinite  duration  as  is  co¬ 
exijlent  with  the  motions-  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  univerfe. 

Locke’s  Works. 

All  that  one  point  is  either  future  or  paft,  and  no  parts 
are  coexi/lent  or  contemporary  with  it.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

To  Coexte'nd.  v.  a.  [con  and  extendo ,  Lat.]  'Fo  extend 
to  the  fame  fpace  or  duration  with  another. 

Every  motion  is,  in  fome  fort,  coextended  with  the  body 
moved.  Grew’s  Cofmol.  b.  ii.  c.  1./2. 

Coexte'nsion.  n.f.  [from  coextend  ]  The  aft  or  ftate  of  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  fame  fpace  or  duration  with  another. 

And  though  it  be  a  fpirit,  yet  1  find  it  is  no  inconvenience 
to  have  fome  analogy,  at  leaft  of  coextenfion ,  with  my  body. 

Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

CO'FFEE.  n.  f  [It  is  originally  Arabick,  pronounced 
caheu  by  the  Turks,  and  cahuah  by  the  Arabs.]  The  tree  is 
a  fpccies  of  Arabick  Jessamine,  which  fee. 

it  is  found  to  fucceed  as  well  in  the  Caribbee  iflands  as  in 
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their  native  place  of  growth  :  but  whether  the  coffee  produced 
in  the  Weft  Indies  will  prove  as  good  as  that  from  Mocha  in 
Arabia  Felix,  time  will  difeover.  'I  he  berry  brought  from 
the  Levant  is  moft  efteemed  ;  and  the  berry,  when  ripe,  is 
found  as  hard  as  horn.  Miller. 

Coffee  alfo  denotes  a  drink  prepared  from  the  berries, 
very  familiar  in  Europe  for  thefe  eighty  years,  and  among  the 
Turks  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  Some  refer  the  invention 
of  coffee  to  the  Perfians  ;  from  whom  it  was  learned,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  a  mufti  of  Aden,  a  city  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  foon  came  in  vogue,  and  pafted 
from  thence  to  Mecca,  and  from  Arabia  helix  to  Cairo. 
From  Egypt  the  ufe  of  coffee  advanced  to  Syria  and  Conftan- 
tinople.  Thevenot,  the  traveller,  was  the  firft  who  brought 
it  into  France;  and  a  Greek  fervant,  called  Pafqua,  brought 
into  England  by  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  aTurky  merchant,  in 
1652,  to  make  his  coffee,  firft  fet  up  the  profeffion  of 
coffeeman,  and  introduced  the  drink  among  us  ;  though  fome 
fay  Dr.  Harvey  had  ufed  it  before.  Chambers. 

They  have  in  Turky  a  drink  called  coffee,  made  of  a 
berry  of  the  fame  name,  as  black  as  foot,  and  of  a  ftrong 
feent,  but  not  aromatical ;  which  they  take,  beaten  into  pow¬ 
der,  in  water,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it.  I  his  drink  com- 
forteth  the  brain  and  heart,  and  helpeth  digeftion.  Bacon. 

To  part  her  time  ’twixt  reading  and  bohea, 

Or  o’er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  fpoon.  Pope. 

Coffeehouse,  n.f.  [coffee  and  houfe.]  A  houfe  of  entertain¬ 
ment  where  coffee  is  fold,  and  the  guefts  are  fupplied  with 
news  papers. 

At  ten,  from  coffeehoufe  or  play. 

Returning,  finifhes  the  day.  Prior. 

It  is  a  point  they  do  not  concern  themfelvcs  about,  farther 
than  perhaps  as  a  fubjeft  in  a  coffeehoufe.  Swift. 

CoFfeeman.  n.f  [coffee  and  man. ]  One  that  keeps  a  coftee- 
houfe. 

Confider  your  enemies  the  Lacedemonians ;  did  ever  you 
hear  that  they  preferred  a  coffeeman  to  Agefilaus  ?  Addijon. 

CoFfeepot.  n.f  [coffee  and  pot.]  The  covered  pot  in  which 
coffee  is  boiled. 

CO'FFER.  n.f  [copp.e,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  cheft  generally  for  keeping  money. 

T  wo  iron  coffers  hung  on  either  fide. 

With  precious  metal  full  as  they  could  hold.  Fairy  Sjueen. 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  fhall  make  coats 

To  deck  our  foldiers  for  thefe  Irilh  wars.  Shakefp.  Rich.  IL 

If  you  deftroy  your  govertiour  that  is  wealthy,  you  muft 
ehufe  another,  who  will  fill  his  coffers  out  of  what  is  left.  UEfir. 

2.  Treafure. 

He  would  difeharge  it  without  any  burthen  to  the  queen’s 
o  ffers,  for  honour  fake.  Bacon  s  Advice  to  V \lliers. 

3.  [In  architefture.]  A  fquare  depreffure  in  each  interval  be¬ 

tween  the  modillions  of  the  Corinthian  cornice,  ufually  filled 
with  fome  enrichment.  Chambers. 

4.  [In  fortification.]  A  hollow  lodgment  acrofs  a  dry  moat, 

from  fix  to  feven  foot  deep,  and  from  fixteen  to  eighteen 
broad  ;  the  upper  part  being  made  of  pieces  of  timber,  raifed 
two  foot  above  the  level  of  the  moat ;  which  little  elevation 
has  hurdles  laden  with  earth  for  its  covering,  and  ferves  as  a 
parapet  with  embrafures.  Chambers. 

To  CoFfer.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  treafure  up  in  chefts. 

Treafure,  as  a  war  might  draw  forth,  fo  a  peace  fucceeding 
might  coffer  up.  Bacons  Henry  VII, 

CoFferer  of  the  King’s  Houjhold.  n.f.  A  principal  officer  of 
his  majefty’s  court,  next  under  the  comptroller,  that,  in  the 
comptinghoufe  and  elfewhere,  hath  a  fpccial  overfight  of  other 
officers  of  the  houfhold,  for  their  good  demeanour  in  their 
offices.  Cowel. 

COTFIN.  n.f.  [cofin,  French.] 

1.  The  box  or  cheft  in  which  dead  bodies  are  put  into  tht 

-  ground.  It  is  ufed  both  of  wood  and  other  matter. 

He  went  as  if  he  had  been  the  coffin  that  carried  himfelf  to 
his  fepulchre.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Not  a  flower  fweet 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  ftrown.  Sh.  Twelfth  Night. 

One  fate  they  have, 

The  fhip  their  coffin,  and  the  fea  their  grave.  Waller. 

The  joiner  is  fitting  ferews  to  your  coffin.  Swift. 

2.  A  mould  of  pafte  for  a  pye. 

3.  A  paper  cafe,  in  form  of  a  cone,  ufed  by  grocers. 

4.  In  farriery. 

Coffin  of  a  horfe ,  is  the  whole  hoof  of  the  foot  above  the 
coronet,  including  the  coffin  bone.  The  coffin  bone  is  a  fmall 
fpongy  bone,  inclofed  inthemidftof  the  hoof,  and  pofleffing 
the  whole  form  of  the  foot.  Farri.r’s  D;£t. 

To  CoFfin.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  inclofe  in  a  coffin. 

Would’ft  thou  have  laugh’d,  had  I  come  coffin'd  home, 

That  weep’ft  to  fee  me  triumph  ?  Shakejp.  Coriclantts. 

Let  me  lie 

In  prifon,  and  here  be  coffin'd ,  when  I  die.  Donne. 

CoFfinmaker.  n.f.  [coffin  and  maker.]  One whofe  trade  is 
to  make  coffins. 

Where  will  be  your  fextons,  cojfinmakers  and  plummet?  Tati 
3  To 
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T°  COG.  v.  a.  [A  word  of  uncertain  original,  derived  by  Skin¬ 
ner  from  coque  mer,  French.] 

i.  To  flatter  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  footh  by  adulatory  fpceches. 

I’ll  mountebank  their  loves, 

Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belov’d 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.  Shake]}.  Coriolanus. 

1.  To  obtrude  by  falfehood. 

The  outcry  is,  that  I  abufe  his  demonftration  by  a  falfifica- 
tion,  by  cogging  in  the  word.  Tiliotfon ,  Preface. 

I  have  cogged  in  the  word  to  ferve  my  turn.  Stillingfleet. 
Eurtian  tragedies,  or  inflpid  com. dies,  have,  by  concerted 
applaules,  been  cogged  upon  the  town  for  malterpieces.  Dennis. 

3.  To  Cog  a  die.  To  fecure  it,  fo  as  to  direct  its  fall ;  tofallify. 

But  then  my  ftudy  was  to  cog  the  dice, 

And  dext’rouily  to  throw  the  lucky  fice.  Drydcn’s  Perf.  Sat. 

For  guineas  in  other  men’s  breeches. 

Your  gamefters  will  palm  and  will  cog.  Swift. 

Ye  gallants  of  Newgate,  whofe  fingers  are  nice 
In  diving  in  pockets,  ox  cogging  of  dice.  Stvift. 

To  Ccg.  v.  n.  To  lye ;  to  wheedle. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  cannot  cog ;  I  cannot  prate,  Mrs.  Ford  :  now 
(hall  I  fin  in  my  wifh.  Slakejp.  Mary  Wives  of  Wir.dfor, 

COG.  n.  f.  The  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  aifts  upon 
another  wheel. 

To  Cog.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel. 

Co'  gency.  n.f.  [from  cogent]  Force;  ftrength;  power  of 
compelling;  conviction. 

Maxims  and  axioms,  principles  of  fcience,  becaufe  they  are 
felf-evident,  have  been  fuppofed  innate;  although  nobody  ever 
(hewed  the  foundation  of  their  clearnefs  and  cogency.  Locke. 

COGENT,  adj.  [ cogens ,  Latin.]  Forcible;  refiftlefs ;  con¬ 
vincing;  powerful;  having  the  power  to  compel  convidtion. 
Such  is  the  cogent  force  of  nature.  Prior. 

1  hey  have  contrived  methods  of  deceit,  one  repugnant  to 
another,  to  evade,  if  poflible,  this  mod  cogent  proof  of  a 
Deity.  Bentley. 

Co'gently.  aA'.  [from  cogent.]  With  refiftlefs  force;  forcibly; 

fo  as  to  force  convidtion. 

They  forbid  uS  to  hearken  to  thofe  proofs,  as  being  weak 
or  fallacious,  which  our  own  exiftence,  and  the  fenfible  parts 
of  the  univerfe,  offer  fo  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  thoughts. 

Locke. 

Co'gger.  n.  f.  [from  To  cog.]  A  flatterer ;  a  wheedler. 

Co'gglestone.  n.f.  [ cuogoio ,  Ital  ]  A  little  ftone ;  a  fmall 
pebble.  Skinner. 

Co'citable.  adj.  [from  cogito ,  Lat.]  That  which  may  be 
thought  on  ;  what  may  be  the  fubjeift  of  thought. 

To  CO'GITATE.  v.  n.  [ cogito ,  Lat.]  To  think.  Didl. 

Cogita'tion.  n.f  [ cogitatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Thought ;  the  adt  of  thinking. 

Having  their  cogitations  darkened,  and  being  ftrangers  from 
the  life  of  God,  from  the  ignorance  which  is  in  them.  Hooker. 

A  pidture  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  friend :  the  intention  of 
the  mind  in  feeing,  is  carried  to  the  objedt  reprefented,  which 
is  no  more  than  limple  cogitation ,  or  apprehenfion  of  the  per- 
fon.  Stillingfeet's  Defence  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

This  Defcartes  proves,  that  brutes  have  no  cogitation ,  be¬ 
caufe  they  could  never  be  brought  to  fignify  their  thoughts  by 
any  artificial  figns.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Thefe  powers  of  cogitation ,  and  volition  and  fenfation,  are 
neither  inherent  in  matter  as  fuch,  nor  acquirable  to  matter  by 
any  motion  and  modification  of  it.  Bentley. 

2.  Purpofe  ;  reflection  previous  to  adtion. 

The  king,  perceiving  that  his  defires  were  intemperate, 
and  his  cogitations  vaft  and  irregular,  began  not  to  brook  him 
well.  Bacons  Henry  Vil. 

3.  Meditation. 

On  fome  great  charge  employ’d 
He  feem’d,  or  fixt  in  cogitation  deep.  Milt.  Paradife  Lojl. 

Co'gitative.  adj.  [from  cogito,  Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  thought  and  reflection. 

If  thefe  powers  of  cogitation  and  fenfation  are  neither  inhe¬ 
rent  in  matter,  nor  acquirable  to  matter,  they  proceed  from 
iome  cogitative  fubftance,  which  we  call  fpirit  and  foul.  Bentley. 

2.  Given  to  thought  and  deep  meditation. 

The  earl  had  the  clofer  and  more  referved  countenance, 
being  by  nature  more  cogitative.  Wotton. 

Cogna'tion.  n.f.  [ cognatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Kindred;  delcent  from  the  fame  original.  » 

Two  vices  I  (hall  mention,  as  being  of  near  cognation  to  in¬ 
gratitude,  pride  and  hard-heartednefs,  or  want  of  com¬ 
panion.  South’s  Sermons, 

Let  the  criticks  tell  me  what  certain  fenfe  they  could  put 
upon  either  of  thefe  four  words,  by  their  mere  cognation  with 
each  other.  Watts’ s  Imp’  ovement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  Relation  ;  participation  of  the  fame  nature. 

He  induccth  us  to  aferibe  effeCts  unto  caufes  of  no  cog¬ 
nation.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i.  c.  1 1. 

Cognise'e.  n.f.  [In  law.]  He  to  whom  a  fine  in  lands  or 
tenements  is  acknowledged.  '  Cowel. 

O'cnisoOr.  n.f.  [In  law.]  Is  he  that  paffeth  or  acknow¬ 
ledged  a  fine  in  lands  or  tenements  to  another.  Cowel. 
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COGNITION,  n.f.  [cognit/Of  Latin.]  Knowledge;  complete 
conviction. 

I  will  not  be  myfelf  nor  have  cognition 

Of  what  I  feel :  I  am  all  patience.  Sh.  Troil.  and  Crefjida. 

God,  as  he  created  all  things,  fo  is  he  beyond  and  in  them 
all,  not  only  in  power,  as  under  his  fubjedtion,  or  in  his  pre- 
(ence,  as  in  his  cognition ;  but  in  their  very  efience,  as  in- the 
foul  of  their  cafualties.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Arrows ,  b.  i.  £.  2. 

Cognitive.  adj.  [from  cognitus,  Latin.]  Having  the  power 
of  knowing. 

Unlefs  the  underftanding  employ  and  exercife  its  cognitive; 
or  apprehenfive  power  about  thefe  terms,  there  can  be  no 
actual  apprehenfion  of  them.  South’s  Sermons. 

Cognizable.^.  [ cogno fable ,  F rench.  ] 

1.  That  falls  under  judicial  notice. 

2.  Proper  to  be  tried,  judged,  or  examined. 

Some  are  merely  of  ecclefiaftical  cognizance,  others  of  a 
mixed  nature,  fuch  as  are  cognizable  both  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
and  fecular  courts.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Co'gnizance.  n.f.  [ connoifance ,  French.] 

1.  Judicial  notice ;  trial;  judicial  authority. 

It  is  worth  the  while,  however,  to  confider  how  we  may 
difcountenance  and  prevent  thofe  evils  which  the  law  can  take 
no  cognizance  of.  L’ Ef  range. 

Happinefs  or  mifery,  in  converfe  with  others,  depends  upon 
things  which  human  laws  can  take  no  cognizance  of.  South. 

The  moral  crime  is  completed,  and  there  are  only  circum- 
ftances  wanting  to  work  it  up  for  the  cognizance  of  the  law. 

Addifon’s  Freeholder ,  N°.  6. 

2.  A  badge,  by  which  anyone  is  known. 

And  at  the  king’s  going  away  the  earl’s  fervants  (food,  in  a 
feemly  manner,  in  their  livery  coats,  with  cognizances ,  ranged 
on  both  fides,  and  made  the  king  a  bow.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Thefe  were  the  proper  cognizances  and  coat-arms  of  the 
tribes.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.\.  c.  10. 

COGNO'MIN AL.  adj.  [ cognomen ,  Lat.]  Having  the  fame 
name.  . 

Nor  do  thofe  animals  more  refemble  the  creatures  on  earth, 
than  they  on  earth  the  conftellations  which  pafs  under  animal 
names  in  heaven  ;  nor  the  dogfilh  at  fea  much  more  make 
out  the  dog  of  the  land,  than  his  cogno?ninal  or  namefake  in  the 
heavens.  Brown’ '{Vu\ 'gar  Err ours ,  b.  iii.  c.  24. 

Cognomina'tion.  n.f.  [ cognomen ,  Latin  ] 

1.  A  furname  ;  the  name  of  a  family. 

2.  A  name  added  from  any  accident  or  quality. 

Pompey  deferved  the  name  great :  Alexander,  of  the  fame 
cognomination ,  was  generaliflimo  of  Greece.  Brown  s  Vul.  Err . 

COGNO'SCENCE.  n.f.  [ cognofco ,  Latin.]  Knowledge;  the 
date  or  aCt  of  knowing.  Dili. 

Cogno'scible.  adj.  [ cognofco ,  Latin.]  That  maybe  known; 
being  the  object  of  knowledge. 

The  fame  that  is  faid  for  the  redundance  of  matters  intelli¬ 
gible  and  cognofcible  in  things  natural,  may  be  applied  to  things 
artificial.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  COHA'BIT.  v.n.  [ cohabito ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  dwell  with  another  in  the  fame  place. 

The  victorious  Philiftines  were  worfted  by  the  captivated 
ark,  which  foraged  their  country  more  than  a  conquering 
army :  they  were  not  able  to  cohabit  with  that  holy  thing. 

South’s  Sermons . 

2.  To  live  together  as  hufband  and  wife. 

He  knew  her  not  to  be  his  own  wife,  and  yet  had  a  defign 
to  cohabit  with  her  as  fuch.  Fiddes’s  Sermons. 

Coha'eitant.  n.f.  [from  cohabit.]  An  inhabitant  of  the 
fame  place.  , 

The  oppfefled  Indians  proteft  againft  that  heaven  where 
the  Spaniards  are  to  be  their  cohabitants.  Decay  of  Piety . 

Cohabitation,  n.f.  [from  cohabit.]  . 

1.  The  aCt  or  ftate  of  inhabiting  the  fame  place  with  another. 

2.  The  ftate  of  living  together  as  married  perfons. 

Which  defeCt,  though  it  could  not  evacuate  a  marriage  after 
cohabitation ,  and  actual  confummation,  yet  it  was  enough  to 
make  void  a  contrail.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Monfieur  Brumars,  at  one  hundred  and  two  years,  died  for 
love  of  his  wife,  who  was  ninety-two  at  her  death,  after 
feventy  years  cohabitation.  Tatter,  N°.  56, 

Coheir,  n.f.  [ cohares ,  Lat.]  One  of  feveral  among  whom 
an  inheritance  is  divided. 

Married  perfons,  and  widows  and  virgins,  are  all  coheirs  in 
the  inheritance  of  Jefus,  if  they  live  within  the  laws  of  their 
eftate.  .  Taylor’s  HJy  Living . 

Cohe'iress.  n.f.  [from  coheir.]  A  woman  who  has  an  equal 
(hare  of  an  inheritance  with  other  women. 

To  COHE'RE.  v.  n.  [ cohecreo ,  Latin.] 

I.  To  ftick  together;  to  hold  faft  one  to  another,  as  parts  of 
the  fame  body. 

Two  pieces  of  marble,  having  their  furface  exaCtly  plain, 
polite,  and  applied  to  each  other  in  fiich  a  manner  as  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  air,  do  cohere  firmly  together  as  one.  Wocdivard. 

We  find  that  the  force,  whereby  bodies  cohere ,  is  very  much 
greater  when  they  come  to  immediate  contact,  than  when 
they  are  at  ever  fo  fmall  a  finite  diftance.  Cheyne  s  Phil.  Prin. 

None 
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Motic  want  a  place  for  all  their  center  found, 

Hung  to  the  goddefs,  and  coher'd  around  ; 

Notclofer,  orb  in  orb  Conglob’d,  are  fee n 

The  buzzing  bees  about  their  dufky  queen.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

2.  1  o  be  well  connected ;  to  follow  regularly  in  the  order  of 
difeourfe. 

3.  To  (bit ;  to  fit  ;  to  be  fitted  to. 

Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wiftnng.  Shakef. 

A.  To  agree. 

Coherence.  }  .  _  ,  .  T  .  , 

CoHp/reNcy.  \  n‘J'  lcoh*rentia>  Latin  J 

1.  I  hat  {Lite  of  bodies  in  which  their  parts  are  joined  toge¬ 

ther,  from  what  caufe  foever  it  proceeds,  fo  that  they  re¬ 
fill  divulfion  and  feparation  ;  nor  can  be  feparated  by  the  fame 
force  by  which  they  might  be  fimply  moved,  or  being  only 
laid  upon  one  another,  might  be  parted  again.  Quincy. 

The  weight  or  prellure  of  the  air  will  not  explain,  nor  can 
be  a  caufe  of  the  coherence  of  the  particles  of  air  themfelves. 

Locke. 

Matter  is  either  fluid  or  folid  ;  words  that  may  comprehend 
the  middle  degrees  between  extreme  fixednefs  and  coherency , 
and  the  mod  rapid  intefline  motion.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

2.  Connection  ;  dependency  ;  the  relation  of  parts  or  things  one 
to  another. 

it  {hall  be  no  trouble  to  find  each  controverfy’s  refting 
place,  and  the  coherence  it  hath  with  things,  either  on  which 
it  dependeth,  or  which  depend  on  it.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

Why  between  fermons  and  faith  fhould  there  be  ordinarily 
that  coherence ,  which  caufes  have  with  their  ufual  effects  ?  Hooker. 

3.  The  texture  of  a  difcourle,  by  which  one  part  follows  another 
regularly  and  naturally. 

4.  Confiftency  in  reafoning.  or  relating,  fo  that  one  part  of  the 
difeourfe  does  not  deftroy  or  contradict  the  left. 

Coherence  of  difcourle,  and  a  diredt  tendency  of  all  the  parts 
of  it  to  the  argument  in  hand,  are  moft  eminently  to  be  found 
in  him.  Locke  s  Preface  to  St.  Paul's  Epifles. 

Cohf/rent.  adj.  [coheerens,  Latin.] 

1.  Sticking  together,  fo  as  to  refill  feparation. 

By  coagulating  and  diluting,  that  is,  making  their  parts 
more  or  Id's  c'ohe  ent.  Arbu thnot  on  Aliments. 

Where  all  mull  full,  or  not  coherent  be  ; 

And  all  that  rifes,  rife  in  due  degree.  Pope's  EJfay  on  Adan. 

z.  Suitable  to  fomething  elfe ;  regularly  adapted. 

Inftrudl  my  daughter, 

That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  fo  lawful. 

May  prove  coherent.  Shakefp.  Aids  well  that  ends  well. 

3.  Confident;  not  contradictory  to  itfelfi 

A  coherent  thinker,  and  a  ftridt  reafoner,  is  not  to  be  made 
at  olice  by  a  fet  of  rules.  IVatts' s  Logick. 

Cohesion,  n  f  [from  cohere.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  flicking  together. 

Hard  particles,  heaped  together,  touch  in  a  few  points,  and 
mud  be  feparable  by  lefs  force  than  breaks  a  folid  particle, 
whofe  parts,  touch  in  all  the  fpace  between  them,  without  any 
pores  or  interftices  to  weaken  their  cohefon.  Newton's  Opt. 

Solids  and  fluids  differ  in  the  degree  of  cohefon ,  which, 
being  increafed,  turns  a  fluid  into  a  folid.  Arbutb.  on  Aliments. 

2.  The  ftate  of  union  or  infeparability. 

What  caufe  of  their  cohef  n  can  you  find  ? 

What  props  fupport,  what  chains  the  fabriclc  bind.  Blacbn. 

3.  Connexion  ;  dependence. 

In  their  tender  years,  ideas  that  have  no  natural  cohefon , 
come  to  be  united  in  their  heads.  Locke. 

Cohe/sive.  adj.  [from  cohere. j  That  has  the  power  of  flick¬ 
ing  to  another,  and  of  refilling  feparation. 

CoHeAi veness.  n.f  [from  cohefve. J  The  quality  of  being 
cohefive  ;  the  quality  of  refilling  feparation. 

To  CohAbit.  v.  a.  [cohibco,  Lat.]  Toreftrain;  to  hinder.  Did}. 

To  CO'HQBATE.  v.  a.  To  pour  the  diftilled  liquor  upon 
the  remaining  matter,  and  diftill  it  again. 

The  juices  of  an  animal  body  are,  as  it  were,  coh elated, 
being  excreted  and  admitted  again  into  the  blood  with  the 
frelh  aliment.  Arluthnot  on  Aliments. 

Co  Ho  bastion*,  n.f  [from  coholate]  A  returning  any  diftilled 
liquor  again  upon  what  it  was  drawn  from,  or  upon  frelh  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  fame  kind,  to  have  it  the  more  impregnated 
with  their  virtues.  Quincy. 

L  oholation  is  the  pouring  the  liquor  diftilled  from  any  thing 
back  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  diftiiling  it  again.  Locke. 

This  oil,  dulcified  by  cohobation  with  an  aromatized  fpirit, 
is  of  ufe  to  rellore  the  digeftive  faculty.  Crew's  Mufautn. 

Co'hort.  n.f.  [ cohors ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  troop  of  foldicrs  in  the  Roman  armies,  containing  about 
five  hundred  foot. 

The  Romans  levied  as  many  cohorts ,  companies,  and  en- 
figns  from  hence  as  from  any  of  their  provinces.  Camden. 

2.  in  poetical  language,  a  body  ol  warriours. 

Th’  arch-angelic  pow’r  prepar’d 
for  fwift  defeent ;  with  him  the  coho>t  bright 
Cl  watchful  cherubim.  Milton  s  Paradijc  Lof,  b.xi.  1.  127. 

Here  Churchill,  not  fo  prompt 
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To  vaunt  as  fight,  his  hardy  cohorts  join’d 

With  Eugene.  Philips's  Blenheim. 

Cohort a't ion.  n.f.  [ cchortatio ,  Latin.]  Encouragement  by 
words ;  incitement.  Diit. 

COIF.  n.f.  [  coeffe,  French,  from  cofea ,  for  cucufa ,  low 
Latin.  ]  The  head-drefs;  a  lady’s  cap;  the  ferjeant’s 
cap. 

1  he  judges  of  the  four  circuits  in  Wales,  although  they 
are  not  of  the  firft  magnitude,  nor  need  be  of  the  degree  of 
the  coif  yet  are  they  confiderable.  Bac  n's  Advice  to  Piliiers. 

No  lefs  a  man  than  a  brother  of  the  coif  began  his  fuit,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  been  a  twelvemonth  at  the  T  emple.  Add’j.  Sped}. 

Co'ifed.  adj.  [from  coif]  WTearing  a  coif. 

CViffure.  n.f.  [ coejfurc ,  French.]  Head-drefs. 

I  am  highly  pleafed  with  the  coiffure  now  in  falhion,  and 
think  it  fhews  the  good  fenfe  of  the  valuable  part  of  the  fex. 

Addifon' s  Spectator,  N°.  gS. 

Coigne.  n.f  [An  Irifli  term,  as  it  feems.] 

Fitz  Thomas  of  Defmond  began  that  extortion  of  c eigne 
and  livery,  and  pay ;  that  is,  he  and  his  army  took  horfe- 
meat  and  man’s-meat,  and  money,  at  pleafure.  Davies  on  IreJ. 
COIGNE.  n.f.  [French.] 

1 .  A  corner. 

2.  A  wooden  wedge  ufed  by  printers. 

To  COIL.  v.  a.  [ cueiUir ,  French.]  To  gather  into  a  narrow 
compafs ;  as  to  coil  a  rope,  to  wind  it  in  a  ring. 

T  he  lurking  particles  of  air  fo  expanding  themfelves,  muft 
neceffarily  plump  out  the  Tides  of  the  bladder,  and  fo  keep 
them  turgid,  until  the  preflure  of  the  air,  that  at  firft  coiled 
them,  be  re-admitted  to  do  the  fame  thing  again.  Eoyle. 

Coil.  n.f.  [ k oiler en ,  Germ.] 

1.  Tumult;  turmoil;  buftle;  ftir;  hurry;  confufion. 

Who  was  fo  firm,  fo  conftant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infedt  his  reafon,  Shakefp.  Tempef. 

You,  miftrefs,  all  this  coil  is  ’long  of  you.  Shakefpeare. 

In  that  fleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 

When  we  have  fhuffied  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Mull  give  us  paufe.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

2.  A  rope  wound  into  a  ring. 

Coin.  n.f.  [coigne,  French.]  Acorner;  any  thing  {landing  out 
angularly ;  a  fquare  brick  cut  diagonally ;  called  often  quoin , 
or  quine. 

No  jutting  frieze, 

Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 

Hath  made  his  pendant  bed.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

See  you  yond’  coin  o'  th’  capitol,  yond’  corner  {lone  ?  Shakef. 

COIN.  n.  f  [by  fome  imagined  to  come  from  cuneus ,  a  wedge, 
ibecaufe  metal  is  cut  in  wedges  to  be  coined.] 

1.  Money  {lamped  with  a  legal  impreflion. 

Fie  gave  Dametas  a  good  fum  of  gold  in  ready  coin,  which 
Menalcas  had  bequeathed.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

You  have  made 

Your  holy  hat  be  ftamp’d  on  the  king’s  coin.  Shak.  H.  VIII. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  poets  will  fucceed  in  the  explication 
of  coins ,  to  which  they  are  generally  very  great  ftrangers.  Addf 
She  now  contrails  her  vaft  defign. 

And  all  her  triumphs  ftirink  into  a  coin.  Pope. 

2.  Payment  of  any  kind. 

The  lofs  of  prefent  advantage  to  flefh  and  blood,  is  repaid 
in  a  nobler  coin.  Hammond's  Fundamentals . 

To  Coin’,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  mint  or  {lamp  metals  for  money. 

They  cannot  touch  me  for  coining  :  I  am  the  king  himfelf. 

Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 
They  never  put  in  practice  a  thing  fo  neceffary  as  coined 
money  is.  Peacham  of  Antiquities. 

Tenants  cannot  coin  rent  juft  at  quarter-day,  but  muft  ga¬ 
ther  it  by  degrees.  Locke. 

Can  we  be  lure  that  this  medal  was  really  coined  by  an  arti¬ 
ficer,  or  is  but  a  produdl  of  the  foil  from  whence  it  was 
taken.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

2.  To  make  or  forge  any  thing,  in  an  ill  fenfe. 

My  lungs 

Coin  words  ’till  their  decay,  againft  thofe  meafles, 

Which  we  difdain  fhould  tetter  us.  Shakefp.  Coriclanus. 

Never  coin  a  formal  lye  on’t,  • 

To  make  the  knight  o’ercome  the  giant.  Hudibras,  p.  i. 
Thofe  motives  induced  Virgil  to  coin  his  fable,  Drydcn. 

Some  tale,  fome  new  pretence,  he  daily  coin'd. 

To  footh  his  filler,  and  delude  her  mind.  Dryd.  Virg.  /En. 
A  term  is  coined  to  make  the  conveyance  eafy.  Aflerlury . 

Co'inage.  n.f.  [from  coin.] 

1.  The  acl  or  practice  of  coining  money. 

T  he  care  of  the  coinage  was  committed  to  the  inferior  ma- 
giflrates  ;  and  I  don’t  find  that  they  had  a  publick  trial  as 
we  lblemnly  pradlife  in  this  country.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Coin  ;  money ;  ftamped  and  legitimated  metal. 

This  is  conceived  to  be  a  coinage  of  fome  Jews,  in  deri- 
fion  of  Chriftians,  who  firft  began  that  portrait.  Proven. 

3.  The  charges  of  coining  money. 

4.  Forgery ;  invention. 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain  ; 


This 
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This  bodilefs  creation  ecftacy 

Is  very  cunning  in.  Shakefpeare*  s  Hamlet. 

To  CO  IN  Cl' DE.  v.n.  [coincide,  Latin.] 

j.  To  fall  upon  the  fame  point;  to  meet  in  the  fame  point. 

Jf  the  equator  and  ecliptick  had  coincided ,  it  would  have 
rendered  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  quite  ufelefs. 

Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin. 

2.  To  concur  ;  to  be  confiftent  with. 

The  rules  of  right  judgment,  and  of  good  ratiocination, 
often  coincide  with  each  other.  Watts's  Logick. 

Coincidence,  n.  f  [from  coincide.] 

1.  The  ftate  of  feveral  bodies,  or  lines,  falling  upon  the  fame 
point. 

An  univerfal  equilibrium,  arifing  from  the  coincidence  of  in¬ 
finite  centers,  can  never  be  naturally  acquired.  Bentley  s  Serm. 

2.  Concurrence ;  confiftency ;  tendency  of  many  things  to  the 
fame  end. 

The  very  concurrence  and  coincidence  of  fo  many  evidences 
that  contribute  to  the  proof,  carries  with  it  a  great  weight. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

3.  It  is  followed  by  with. 

The  coincidence  of  the  planes  of  this  rotation  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptick,  is  very  near  the 
truth.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Pi  in. 

Coincident,  adj.  [from  coincide.] 

1.  Falling  upon  the  fame  point. 

Thefe  circles  I  viewed  through  a  prifm ;  and  as  I  went  from 
them,  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  together,  and  at  length 
became  coincident.  Newt.  Op. 

2.  Concurrent ;  confiftent ;  equivalent ;  tantamount. 

Chriftianity  teaches  nothing  but  what  is  perfeftly  fuitable 
to  and  coincident  with  the  ruling  principles  of  a  virtuous  and 
well  inclined  man.  South's  Sermons. 

Thefe  words  of  our  apoftle  are  exactly  coincident  with  that 
controverted  paflage  in  his  difeourfe  to  the  Athenians.  Bentley. 

Co  indication,  n.f.  [from  con  and  indico,  Latin.]  Many 
fymptoms,  betokening  the  fame  caufe. 

Co  in er.  n.f.  [from  coin.] 

1 .  A  maker  of  money ;  a  minter  ;  a  ftamper  of  coin. 

My  father  was  I  know  not  where 

When  I  was  ftampt :  fome  coiner  with  his  tools 

Made  me  a  counterfeit.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

It  is  eafy  to  find  defigns  that  never  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  fculptor  or  the  coiner.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

There  are  only  two  patents  referred  to,  both  lefs  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  coiner  than  this  of  Wood.  Swift. 

2.  A  counterfeiter  of  the  king’s  ftamp ;  a  maker  of  bafe  money. 

3.  An  inventor. 

Dionyfius,  a  Greek  coiner  of  etymologies,  is  commended 
by  Athenaeus.  Camden’s  Remains. 

To  Cojo'in.  v.  n.  [ conjungo ,  Lat.]  To  join  with  another  in 
the  fame  office. 

Thou  may’ft  cojoin  with  fomething,  and  thou  doft. 

And  that  beyond  commiffion.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Co'istril.  n.f.  A  coward  cock;  a  runaway. 

He’s  a  coward  and  a  coijlril ,  that  will  not  drink  to  my 
niece.  Shakefpeare' s  Twelfth  Night. 

Coit.  n.f  [> kote ,  a  die,  Dutch.]  A  thing  thrown  at  a  certain 
mark.  See  Quoit. 

The  time  they  wear  out  at  coits,  kayles,  or  the  like  idle 
exercifes.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

CoiTion.  n.f  [coitio,  Latin.] 

1.  Copulation;  the  aft  of  generation. 

1  cannot  but  admire  that  philofophers  fhould  imagine  frogs 
to  fall  from  the  clouds,  confidering  how  openly  they  aft  their 
coition,  produce  fpawn,  tadpoles  and  frogs.  Ray  on  Creation. 

He  is  not  made  productive  of  his  kind,  but  by  coition  with 
a  female.  Grew  s  Cofrnol.  b.  i.  f.  25* 

2.  The  aft  by  which  two  bodies  come  together. 

By  Gilbertus  this'motion  is  termed  coition,  not  made  by  any 
faculty  attractive  of  one,  but  a  fyndrome  and  concouife  of 
each.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Coke.  n.f.  [Perhaps  from  coquo ,  Skinner.]  fewel  made  by 
burning  pit-coal  under  earth,  and  quenching  the  cinders;  as 
charcoal  is  made  with  wood.  It  is  frequently  ufed  in  drying 
malt. 

Co'lander.  n.  f  [ colo ,  to  ftrain,  Lat.]  A  fieve  either  of  hair, 
twigs  or  metal,  through  which  a  mixture  to  be  feparated  is 
poured,  and  which  retains  the  thicker  parts. 

Take  a  thick  woven  ofiar  colander , 

7'hrough  which  the  prefled  wines  are  {trained  clear.  May. 

All  the  vifeera  of  the  body  are  but  as  fo  many  colanders  to 
feparate  feveral  juices  from  the  blood.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

The  brains  from  nofe  and  mouth,  and  either  ear, 

Came  iffuing  forth,  as  through  a  colander 

The  curdled  milk.  Dryden . 

Cola'tion.  n.f.  [from  colo ,  Lat.]  The  art  of  filtering  or 
{training. 

CoLature.  n.f.  [from  colo,  Latin.] 

1.  The  art  of  {training ;  filtration. 

2.  The  matter  {trained. 

Vol.  I. 


CoLrertiNE.  n.f.  A  kind  of  lace  worn  by  women. 

Go,  hang  out  an  old  frifoneer  gorget,  with  a  yard  of  yeL 
low  colbertine  again.  Congreve’s  Way  of  the  II  Aid. 

CoLcothar.  n.J.  A  term  in  chymiftry. 

Colcothar  is  the  dry  (ubftance  which  remains  after  diffilla- 
tion,  but  commonly  meant  of  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol. 

Quincy. 

Colcothar,  or  vitriol  burnt,  though  unto  a  rednefs,  contain¬ 
ing  the  fixed  fait,  will  makegood  ink.  Brawn's  Vug.  Err  ours. 

COLD  adj.  [colb,  Saxon;  kalt ,  German.] 

1.  Not  hot;  not  warm;  gelid;  without  \varmth;  without 
heat. 

The  diet  in  the  ftate  of  manhood  ought  to  be  folid  ;  and 
their  chief  drink  water  cold ,  becaufe  in  fuch  a  ftate  it  has  its 
own  natural  fpirit.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Chill;  {hivering;  having  fenfe  of  cold. 

O  noble  Englifh,  that  could  entertain, 

With  half  their  force,  the  full  power  of  France; 

And  let  another  half  ftand  laughing  by. 

All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action.  Shake]'.  Henry  V . 

3.  Having  cold  qualities ;  not  volatile  ;  not  acrid. 

Cold  plants  have  a  quicker  perception  of  the  heat  of  the 
fun  than  the  hot  herbs ;  as  a  cold  hand  will  fooner  find  a  little 
warmth  than  an  hot.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N  J.  577. 

4.  Unaffected;  frigid;  without  paffion;  without  zeal ;  without 
concern  ;  unaftive  ;  unconcerned. 

There  fprung  up  one  kind  of  men,  with  whofe  zeal  and 
forwardness  the  reft  being  compared,  were  thought  to  be  mar¬ 
vellous  cold  and  dull.  Hooker,  Preface,  f.  8. 

Infinite  fhall  be  made  cold  in  religion,  by  your  example, 
that  never  were  hurt  by  reading  books.  Afcham's  Schoolmajler. 

Temp’rately  proceed  to  what  you  would 

Thus  violently  redrefs. - Sir,  thefe  cold  ways, 

That  feem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poifonous.  Shakefp. 

New  da  ed  letters  thefe. 

Their  cold  intent,  tenour  and  fubftance  thus ; 

Here  doth  he  with  his  perfon,  and  his  power. 

The  which  he  could  not  levy.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

We  fhould  not,  when  the  blood  was  c  Id,  have  threatned 
Our  prifoners  with  the  fword.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

To  fee  a  world  in  flames,  and  an  hoft  of  angels  in  the 
clouds,  one  muff;  be  much  of  a  ftoick  to  be  a  cold  and  uncon¬ 
cerned  fpeftator.  Burnet's  Preface  to  the  Theory  of  the  Earth . 

No  drum  or  trumpet  needs 
T’  infpire  the  coward,  or  to  warm  the  cold. 

His  voice,  his  foie  appearance,  makes  them  bold.  Dryden . 

O,  thou  haft  touch’d  me  with  thy  facred  theme. 

And  my  cold  heart  is  kindled  at  thy  flarne.  Rowe. 

A  man  muff:  be  of  a  very  coll  or  degenerate  temper,  whofe 
heart  doth  not  burn  within  him  in  the  midft  of  praife  and  ado¬ 
ration.  Addifon' s  Freeholder ,  N®.  49. 

5.  Unaffefting ;  unable  to  move  the  paffions. 

The  rabble  are  pleafed  at  the  firft  entry  of  a  difguife ;  but 
the  jeft  grows  cold  even  with  them  too,  when  it  comes  on  in 
a  fecond  feene.  Addifon  s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

6.  Referved ;  coy  not  affeftionate  ;  not  cordial ;  not  friendly. 

Let  his  knights  have  colder  looks 
Among  you.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

The  commiffioners  grew  more  referved  and  colder  towards 
each  other.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

7.  Chafte. 

You  may 

Convey  your  pleafures  in  a  fpacious  plenty, 

And  yet  feem  cold,  the  time  you  may  fo  hoodwink  : 

We’ve  willing  dames  enough.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

8.  Not  welcome;  not  received  with  kindnefs  or  warmth  of 
affeftion. 

My  mafter’s  fuit  will  be  but  cold. 

Since  fhe  refpefts  my  miftrefs’  love.  Sh.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 

9.  Not  hafty  ;  not  violent. 

10.  Not  affefting  the  feent  ftrongly. 

She  made  it  good 

At  the  hedge  corner,  in  the  coldef  fault.  Shakefpeare . 

1 1.  Not  having  the  feent  ftrongly  affefted. 

Smell  this  bufinefs  with  a  fenfe  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man’s  nofe.  Shakefpeare  s  Winter's  Tale. 

Cold  n.f  [from  the  adjeftive.] 

1.  The  caufe  of  the  fenfation  of  cold;  the  privation  of  heat  j 
the  figorifick  power. 

Fair  lined  flippers  for  the  cold.  Shakefpeare. 

Heat  and  cold  are  nature’s  two  hands,  whereby  fire  chiefly 
worketh  :  and  heat  we  have  in  readinefs,  in  refpeft  of  the  fire ; 
but  for  cold  we  muft  ftay  ’till  it  cometh,  or  leek  it  in  deep 
caves,  or  high  mountains ;  and  when  all  is  done,  we  cannot 
obtain  it  in  any  great  degree.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  69. 

2.  The  fenfation  of  cold;  coldncfs ;  chilnefs. 

When  {he  faw  her  lord  prepar’d  to  paft, 

A  deadly  cold  ran  {hiv’ring  to  her  heart.  Dryden’ s  Fables * 

3.  A  difeafe  caufed  by  cold ;  the  obftruftion  of  perfpiration. 

What  difeafe  haft  thou  ? - — » 

A  whorfon  cold,  fir;  a  cough.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV .  p.  24 
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Let  no  ungentle  cold  deflroy 
All  tafle  we  have  of  heav’nly  joy.  Rofcbmmon . 

Thofe  rains,  fo  covering  the  earth*  might  providentially 
contribute  to  the  difruption  of  it,  by  flopping  all  the  pores, 
and  all  evaporation,  which  would  make  the  vapours  within 
flruggle  violently,  as  we  get  a  fever  by  a  cold.  Burnet. 

Co'ldly.  adv.  [from  cold. J 

1.  Without  heat. 

2.  Without  concern;  indifferently;  negligently;  Without 
warmth  of  temper  or  expreffion. 

What  England  fays,  fay  briefly,  gentle  lord ; 

We  coldly  paufe  for  thee.  Shakefpeare' s  King  John . 

Swift  feem’d  to  wonder  what  he  meant* 

Nor  would  believe  my  lord  had  fent ; 

So  never  offer’d  once  to  flir. 

But  coldly  faid,  your  fervant,  fir.  Swift'. 

Co'ldness.  n.f.  [from  cold.~\ 

I.  Want  of  heat;  power  of  caufing  the  fenfation  of  cold. 

He  relates  the  exceflive  eoldnefs  of  the  water  they  met  with 
in  fummer  in  that  icy  region,  where  they  were  forced  to 
winter.  Boyle's  Experiments. 

Such  was  the  difeord,  which  did  firfl  difperfe 
Form,  order,  beauty  through  the  univerfe  ; 

While  drinefs  moifture,  eoldnefs  heat  refills. 

All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are  fubfifls.  Denham. 

2;  Unconcern;  frigidity  of  temper;  want  of  zeal;  negligence; 
difregard. 

Divifions  of  religion  are  not  only  the  farthefl  [fpread,  be- 
caufe  in  religion  all  men  prefume  themfelves  interefled ;  but 
they  are  alfo,  for  the  mofl  part,  hotlier  profecuted :  for  as 
much  as  eoldnefs ,  which,  in  other  contentions,  may  be  thought 
to  proceed  from  moderation,  is  not  in  thefe  fo  favourably 
conflrued.  Hooker ,  Dedicat. 

If  upon  reading  the  admired  paffages  in  fuch  authors,  he 
finds  a  eoldnefs  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he  ought  to 
conclude,  that  he  himfelf  wants  the  faculty  of  difeovering 
them.  Addifon's  Spectator,  N°.  409. 

It  betrayed  itfelf  at  firfl  in  a  fort  of  indifference  and  care- 
leffnefs  in  all  her  actions,  and  eoldnefs  to  her  befl  friends. 

Arhuthnof s  Hiftory  of  John  Bull . 

3.  Coynefs  ;  want  of  kindnefs ;  want  of  paflion. 

Unhappy  youth  !  how  will  thy  eoldnefs  raife 
Tempefls  and  florm3  in  his  affiiCted  bofom  !  Addif.  Cato. 

Let  ev’ry  tongue  its  various  cenfures  chufe, 

Abfolve  with  eoldnefs ,  or  with  fpite  accufe.  Prior. 

4.  Chaflity ;  exemption  from  vehement  defire. 

The  filver  ftream  her  virgin  eoldnefs  keeps. 

For  ever  murmurs,  and  for  ever  weeps.  Pope's  Windf  For. 
COLE.  n.f.  [capl,  Saxon.]  A  general  name  for  all  forts  of 
Cabbage,  which  fee. 

Co'leseed.  n.f  [from  cole  and  feedd] 

Where  land  is  rank,  it  is  not  good  to  fow  wheat  after  a 
fallow;  but  colefeed  or  barley,  or  both,  and  then  wheat. 

Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 
Co'Lewort.  n.f  [caplpypr,  Sax.]  See  Cabbage,  of  which 
it  is  a  fpecies. 

The  decoCtion  of  coleworts  is  alfo  commanded  to  bathe 
them.  Wifeman  of  an  Eryfipelas. 

Next  took  the  coleworts ,  which  her  hufband  got 
From  his  own  ground  (a  fmall  well-water’d  fpot) ; 

She  flrip’d  the  ftalks  of  all  their  leaves ;  the  befl 

She  cull’d,  and  then  with  handy  care  fhe  drefs’d.  Dryden. 

How  turnips  hide  their  fwelling  heads  below, 

And  how  the  clofing  coleworts  upwards  grow.  Gay. 

Co'lick.  n.f  [ colicus ,  Latin.] 

It  flriCtly  is  a  diforder  of  the  colon ;  but  loofely,  any  difor- 
der  of  the  flomach  or  bowels  that  is  attended  with  pain. 
There  are  four  forts  :  1.  A  bilious  colick,  which  proceeds  from 
an  abundance  of  acrimony  or  choler  irritating  the  bowels,  fo 
as  to  occafion  continual  gripes,  and  generally  with  a  loofenefs  ; 
and  this  is  befl  managed  with  lenitives  and  emollients.  2.  A 
flatulent  colicky  which  is  pain  in  tha  bowels  from  flatus’s  and 
wind,  which  diflend  them  into  unequal  and  unnatural  capaci¬ 
ties  ;  and  this  is  managed  with  carminatives  and  moderate 
openers.  3.  An  hyflerical  colick,  which  arifes  from  diforders 
of  the  womb,  and  is  communicated  by  confent  of  parts  to 
the  bowels ;  and  is  to  be  treated  with  the  ordinary  hyflericks. 

4.  A  nervous  colick,  which  is  from  convulfive  fpafms  and  con¬ 
tortions  of  the  guts  themfelves,  from  fome  diforders  of  the 
fpirits,  or  nervous  fluid,  in  their  component  fibres ;  whereby 
their  capacities  are  in  many  places  flreightened,  and  fometimes 
fo  as  to  occafion  obflinate  obflru&ions :  this  is  befl  remedied 
by  brifk  catharticks,  joined  with  opiates  and  emollient  dilu¬ 
tee.  There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  this  diflemper  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  flone  colick,  by  confent  of  parts,  from  the 
irritation  of  the  flone  or  gravel  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys ; 
and  this  is  mofl  commonly  to  be  treated  by  nephriticks  and 
oily  diureticks,  and  is  greatly  aflifled  with  the  carminative 
turpentine  clyfters.  Quincy. 

Colicks  of  infants  proceed  from  acidity,  and  the  air  in  the 
aliment  expanding  itfelf,  while  the  aliment  ferments.  Arbuth . 
Co'lick.  adj,  AfFcding  the  bowels.  1 


Inteftine  flone,  and  ulcer,  co/ick  pahgs.  A  ft  Hod. 

To  Colla'pse.  v.n.  [c  o' labor,  collapfus,  Latin.]  To  fall  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  clofe  fo  as  that  one  fide  touches  the  other. 

In  confumptions  and  atrophy  the  liquids  are  exhaufled,  and 
the  fides  of  the  canals  collapfe ;  therefore  the  attrition  is  in- 
creafed,  and  confequently  the  heat.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Colla'psion.  n.  f  [from  collapfe .] 

1.  The  flate  of  veffels  clofed. 

2.  I  he  aCt  of  clofing  or  collapfing. 

COLLAR,  n.f  [ collare ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  ring  of  metal  put  round  the  neck. 

That’s  nothing,  fays  the  dog,  but  the  fretting  of  my  collar  : 
nay,  fays  the  wolf,  if  there  be  a  collar  in  the  cafe,  I  know 
better  things  than  to  fell  my  liberty.  L'Ejhange,  Fab.  68. 
L  en  brace  and  more  of  greyhounds. 

With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 

And  collars  of  the  fame  their  neck  furround.  Dryden  s  Fab. 
2:  The  part  of  theharnefs  that  is  faftened  about  the  horfe’s  neck. 
Her  waggon-fpokes  made  of  long  fpinners  legs, 

The  traces  of  the  fmallefl  fpider’s  web, 

The  collars  of  the  moonfhine’s  watry  beams.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  The  part  of  the  diefs  that  furrounds  the  neck, 

4.  To  fip  the  Collar.  To  get  free ;  to  efcape ;  to  difentangle 
himfelf  from  any  engagement  or  difficulty. 

When  as  the  ape  him  heard  fo  much  to  talk 
Of  labour,  that  did  from  his  liking  baulk, 

He  would  have  fipt  the  collar  handfomely.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

5.  A  Collar  of  Brawn,  is  the  quantity  bound  up  in  one 
parcel. 

Co'llar-bone.  n.f.  [from  collar  and  boned]  The  clavicle;  the 
bones  on  each  fide  of  the  neck. 

A  page  riding  behind  the  coach,  fell  down,  bruifed  his  face, 
and  broke  his  right  collarbone.  Wijeman's  Surgery. 

To  Co'llar.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  feize  by  the  collar ;  to  take  by  the  throat. 

2.  To  Collar  beef,  or  other  meat;  to  roll  it  up,  and  bind  it 
hard  and  clofe  with  a  firing  or  collar. 

To  COLLA'TE.  z/.  *.  [confer  0  collatum,  Latin.] 

1.  To  compare  one  thing  of  the  fame  kind  with  another. 

Knowledge  will  be  ever  a  wandering  and  indigefled  thing, 
if  it  be  but  a  commixture  of  a  few  notions  that  are  at  hand 
and  occur,  and  not  excited  from  a  fufficient  number  of  inflances, 
and  thofe  well  collated.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°.  839. 

They  could  not  relinquifh  their  Judaifm,  and  embrace 
Chriflianity,  without  confidering,  weighing,  and  collating  both 
religions.  South. 

2.  To  collate  books  ;  to  examine  if  nothing  be  wanting. 

3.  With  to.  To  place  in  an  ecclefiaflical  benefice. 

He  thrufl  out  the  invader,  and  collated  Amfdorf  to  the  bene¬ 
fice  :  Luther  performed  the  confecration.  Atterbury. 

If  a  patron  fhall  negleCt  to  prefent  unto  a  benefice,  that  has 
been  void  above  fix  months,  the  bifhop  may  collate  thereunto. 

Aylijfe' s  Paragon. 

Collateral,  adj.  [con  and  latus,  Latin.] 

1.  Side  to  fide. 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Mull  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  fphere.  Shakefpeare. 

Thus  faying,  from  his  radiant  feat  he  rofe. 

Of  high  collateral  glory.  Miltons  Paradife  Lof,  b.  x.  1.  86. 

2.  Running  parallel. 

3.  DifFufed  on  either  fide. 

But  man  by  number  is  to  manifefl 
His  fingle  imperfection  ;  and  beget 
Like  of  his  like,  his  image  multiply’d  ; 

In  unity  defective,  which  requires 

Collateral  love,  and  dearefl  amity.  Milton's  Paradife  Lof. 

4.  In  genealogy,  thofe  that  Hand  in  equal  relation  to  fome  com¬ 
mon  anceflor. 

The  eflate  and  inheritance  of  a  perfon  dying  inteflate,  is, 
by  right  of  devolution,  according  to  the  civil  law,  given  to 
fuch  as  are  allied  to  him  ex  latere ,  commonly  ftiled  collaterals, 
if  there  be  no  afeendants  or  delcendants  furviving  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Aylijfe' s  Paragon. 

5.  Not  direCt ;  not  immediate. 

They  fhall  hear  and  judge  ’twixt  you  and  me, 

If  by  direCt  or  by  collateral  hand 

They  find  us  touch’d,  we  will  our  kingdom  give 

To  you  in  fatisfaCtion.  Shakefpeare. 

6.  Concurrent. 

All  the  force  of  the  motive  lies  entirely  within  itfelf :  it 
receives  no  collateral  flrength  from  external  confiderations. 

Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

Colla'terally.  adu.  [from  collateral.] 

1 .  Side  by  fide. 

Thefe  pullies  may  be  multiplied  according  to  fundry  dif¬ 
ferent  fituations,  not  only  when  they  are  lubordinate,  but  alfo 
when  they  are  placed  collaterally.  Wilkins. 

2.  IndireCtly. 

By  aflerting  the  feripture  to  be  the  canon  of  our  faith,  I 
have  created  two  enemies  :  the  papifls  mora  direCtly,  becaufe 
they  have  kept  the  feripture  from  us ;  and  the  fanaticks  more 

collaterally , 
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collaterally,  becaufc  they  havfe  a  flamed  What  amounts  to  an 
infallibility  in  the  private  fpirit.  Drydeit. 

3.  In  collateral  relation. 

Colla'tion.  n.f  [ collatio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aft  of  conferring  or  bellowing;  gift. 

Neither  are  we  to  give  thanks  alone  for  the  firft  collation  of 
thefe  benefits,  but  alfo  for  their  prefervation.  Ray  on  theCreat. 

2.  Comparifon  of  one  copy,  or  one  thing  of  the  fame  kind,  with 
another. 

In  the  difquifition  of  truth,  a  ready  fancy  is  of  great  ufe  j 
provided  that  collation  doth  its  office.  Grew’s  Cofmol.  b.  21. 

I  return  you  your  Milton,  which,  upon  collation ,  I  find  to 
be  revifed  and  augmented  in  feveral  places.  Pope. 

3.  In  Law. 

Collation  is  the  bellowing  of  a  benefice,  by  the  bilhop  that 
hath  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage;  and  differs  from  inftitu- 
tion  in  this,  that  inllitution  into  a  benefice  is  performed  by 
the  bilhop  at  the  prefentation  of  another  who  is  patron,  or 
hath  the  patron’s  right  for  the  time.  Cowtd. 

Bilhops  Ihould  be  placed  by  collation  of  the  king  under  his 
letters  patent,  without  any  precedent  eleftion  or  confirmation 
enfuing.  Hayward. 

4.  A  repall. 

Collati'tious.  adj.  [collatitius,  Lat.]  Done  by  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  many.  Dift. 

Colla'tor.  n.f.  [from collate.'] 

1.  One  that  compares  copies,  or  manuferipts. 

To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor,  or  collator  of  a  manu- 
feript,  you  would  take  him  for  the  glory  of  letters.  Addifon. 

2.  One  who  prefents  to  an  ecclefiallical  benefice. 

A  mandatory  cannot  interrupt  an  ordinary  collator ,  ’till  a 
month  is  expired  from  the  day  of  prefentation.  Aylijfe' sParer g. 

To  Colla'ud.  v.  a.  [collaudo,  Laf.J  To  join  in  praifing.  Dift. 

COLLEAGUE,  n.  f.  \_collega ,  Lat.]  A  partner  in  office  or 
employment.  Anciently  accented  on  the  laft  fyllable. 

Eafy  it  might  be  feen  that  I  intend 

Mercy  colleague  with  jullice,  fending  thee.  Miltons  P.  Lojl. 

The  regents,  upon  demife  of  the  crown,  would  keep  the 
peace  without  colleagues.  Swift. 

To  Colle'ague.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  unite  with. 

Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage. 

He  hath  not  fail’d  to  peller  us  with  meflage. 

Importing  the  furrender  of  thofe  lands.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

To  COLLETT,  v.  a.  \_colligo  collegium,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  gather  together  ;  to  bring  into  one  place. 

’Tis  memory  alone  that  enriches  the  mind,  by  preferving 
what  our  labour  and  indullry  daily  colle ft.  Watts. 

2.  To  draw  many  units,  or  numbers,  into  one  fum. 

Let  a  man  colleft  into  one  fum  as  great  a  number  as  he 
pleafes,  this  multitude,  how  great  foever,  leffens  not  one  jot 
the  power  of  adding  to  it.  Locke. 

3.  To  gain  from  obfervation. 

The  reverent  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord. 

Made  me  colleft  thefe  dangers  in  the  duke.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

4.  To  infer  as  a  confequence;  to  gather  from  premifes. 

How  great  the  force  of  fuch  an  erroneous  perfuafion  is,  we 
may  colleft  from  our  Saviour’s  premonition  to  his  difciples. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

They  conclude  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite  fpace,  be- 
caufe  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite  matter ;  which  confe¬ 
quence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  colleft ed.  Locke. 

5.  To  Collect  himfelf.  To  recover  from  furprife;  to  gain 
command  over  his  thoughts ;  to  affemble  his  fentiments. 

Be  colleft  ed  ; 

No  more  amazement.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempejl. 

Affrighted  much, 

I  did  in  time  colleft  myfelf,  and  thought 

This  was  fo,  and  no  Humber.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Profperity  unexpefted  often  maketh  men  carelefs  and  re- 
mifs ;  whereas  they  who  receive  a  wound,  become  more 
vigilant  and  collefted.  Hayward . 

Co'llect.  n.f.  [ collefta ,  low  Lat.]  A  fhort  comprehenfive 
prayer,  ufed  at  the  facrament ;  any  fhort  prayer. 

Then  let  your  devotion  be  humbly  to  fay  over  proper 
collefts.  Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Collect  aeneous,  adj.  [ colleftaneus ,  Lat.]  Gathered  up  to¬ 
gether  ;  collefted ;  notes  compiled  from  various  books. 

Colle'ctible.  adj.  [from  colleft .]  That  which  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  premifes  by  juft  confequence. 

Whether  thereby  be  meant  Euphrates,  is  not  colleftible  from 
the  following  words.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

Collection,  n.f.  [from  colleft .] 

1.  The  aft  of  gathering  together. 

2.  An  affemblage ;  the  things  gathered. 

No  perjur’d  knight  defires  to  quit  thy  arms, 

Faireft  colleftion  of  thy  fex’s  charms.  Prior. 

The  gallery  is  hung  with  a  numerous  colleftion  of  piftures. 

Addifon  on  Italy. 

3.  The  aft  of  deducing  confequences;  ratiocination;  difeourfe; 
This  fenfe  is  now  fcarce  in  ufe. 

If  once  we  defeend  unto  probable  colleftions,  we  are  then  in 
the  territory  where  free  and  arbitrary  determination?,  the  ter¬ 
ritory  where  human  laws  take  place.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  8. 
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4.  A  corollary;  a  confcftary  deduced  from  jpremifes;  de¬ 
duction  ;  confequence. 

It  Ihould  be  a  weak  colleftion ,  if  whereas  we  fay,  that  when 
Chrift  had  overcome  the  fharpnefs  of  death,  he  then  opened 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers  ;  a  thing  in  fuch  fort 
affirmed  with  circumftance,  Were  taken  as  infinuating  an  op- 
pofite  denial  before  that  circuhiftance  be  afccoffiplifhed.  Hooker. 

This  label 

Is  fo  from  fenfe  in  hardnbfs,  that  I  can 

Make  no  colleftion  of  it.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbelinc. 

When  file,  from  fundry  arts,  ohe  fkill  doth  draw  ; 

Gath’ring  from  divers  fights,  one  aft  of  war ; 

From  many  cafes  like,  one  rule  bf  law  : 

Thefe  her  colleftions ;  not  the  fenfes  are.  Davies. 

CoLlecti'tious.  adj.  [code ft  it  i  us,  Lat.]  Gathered  up. 

ColleCtive.  adj.  [from  colleft ,  colleftif,  French.] 

1 .  Gathered  into  one  mafs  ;  aggregated  ;  accumulative. 

A  body  colleftive ,  becaufe  it  containeth  a  huge  multitude. 

H cioker’,  b.  iii.  feft.  81. 

The  three  forms  of  government  differ  only  by  the  civil  ad- 
miniftration  being  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two,  called  kings, 
in  a  fenate  called  the  nobles,  or  in  the  people  colleftive  or  re- 
prefentative,  who  may  be  called  the  commons.  Swift. 

The  difference  between  a  compound  and  a  colleftive  idea 
is,  that  a  compound  idea  unites  things  of  a  different  kind  ; 
but  a  colleftive  idea,  things  of  the  fame.  Watts’s  Logick. 

2.  Employed  in  deducing  confequences ;  argumentative. 

Antiquity  left  unto  us  many  falfities,  controulable  not  only 
by  critical  and  colleftive  reafon,  but  contrary  obfefvations. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

3.  [In  grammar.]  A  colleftive  noun  is  a  word  which  expreffes 
a  multitude,  though  itfelf  be  Angular ;  as  a  company ;  an 
army. 

ColleCtively.  adv.  [from  colleftive.]  In  a  general  mafs  ;  in 
a  body;  not  fingly;  not  numbered  by  individuals;  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  ;  accumulatively ;  taken  together  ;  in  a  ftate  of  com¬ 
bination  or  union. 

Although  we  cannot  be  free  from  all  fin  colleftively,  in  fuch 
fort  that  no  part  thereof  fihall  be  found  inherent  in  us,  yet 
diftributively  all  great  aftual  offences,  as  they  offer  themfelves 
one  by  one,  both  may  and  ought  to  be  by  all  means  avoided. 

Hooker,  b.v.  feft.  48. 

Singly  and  apart  many  of  them  are  fubjeft  to  exception, 
yet  colleftively  they  make  up  a  good  moral  evidence.  Hale. 

The  other  part  of  the  water  was  condenfed  at  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  fent  forth  colleftively  into  Handing  fprings 
and  rivers.  Woodward' 's  Natural  Hijlory. 

Colle'ctor.  n.f.  [ collector ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  gatherer;  he  that  collefts  fcattered  thirigs  together. 

The  grandfather  might  be  the  firft  colleftor  of  them  into  a 
body.  Hale's  Common  Law  of  England. 

Volumes,  without  any  of  the  colleftor  s  Own  reflections. 

Addifon  on  Italy. 

2.  A  tax-gatherer;  a  man  employed  in  levying  duties,  or 
tributes. 

A  great  part  of  this  treafure  is  now  embezzled,  lavifhed, 
and  feafted  away  by  collectors,  and  other  officers.  Temple. 

The  commiffions  of  the  revenue  are  difpofed  of,  and  the 
collectors  are  appointed  by  the  commiffioners.  Swift. 

Colle'gatary.  n.  f.  [from  con  and  legatum ,  a  legacy,  Latin.] 
In  the  civil  law,  a  perfon  to  whom  is  left  a  legacy  in  common 
with  one  or  more  other  perfons.  Chambers. 

COLLEGE,  n.f.  \_collegium,  Latin.] 

1.  A  community;  a  number  of  perfons  living  by  forne  common 
rules. 

On  barbed  fteeds  they  rode  in  proud  array. 

Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May.  Dryden. 

2.  A  fociety  of  men  let  apart  for  learning  or  religion. 

He  is  return’d  with  his  opinions,  which 

Have  fatisfied  the  king  for  his  divorce. 

Gather’d  from  all  the  famous  colleges 

Almoft  in  Chriftendom.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

I  would  the  college  of  the  cardinals 

Would  chufe  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome.  Sh.  H.  VI. 

This  order  or  fociety  is  fometimes  called  Solomon’s 
houfe,  and  fometimes  the  college  of  the  fix  days  work.  Bacon. 

3.  The  houfe  in  which  the  collegians  refide. 

Huldah  the  prophetefs  dwelt  in  Jerufalem  in  the  college. 

2  Kings  xx ii.  14. 

4.  A  college  in  foreign  imiverfitles  is  a  lefture  read  in  publick. 

Collegial,  adj.  [from,  college.']  Relating  to  a  college;  pof- 

feffed  by  a  college. 

Colle'gian.  n.f.  [from  college.]  An  inhabitant  of  a  College; 
a  member  of  a  college. 

Colle'giate.  adj.  \collcgiatus,  low  Latin.] 

1.  Containing  a  college ;  inftitirted  after  the  manner  of  a  college. 

I  wifh  that  yourfelves  did  well  confider  how  oppofite  cer¬ 
tain  of  your  pofitions  are  unto  the  ftate  of  collegiate  focieties, 
whereon  the  two  univerfities  confift.  Hooker,  Pref.  feft.  8. 

2.  A  collegiate  church,  was  (uch  as  was  built  at  a  convenient 

diftance  from  the  cathedral  church,  wherein  a  number  of 
prefbyters  were  fettled,  and  lived  together  in  one  congre¬ 
gation,  Aylijfe' s  Parerg  n. 

CollVgiatk. 
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CoLI.f/gtate.  n.f.  [from  college.']  A  member  of  a  college; 
a  man  bred  in  a  college ;  an  univerfity  man. 

1  hefe  are  a  kind  of  empiricks  in  poetry,  who  have  got  a 
receipt  to  pleafe ;  and  no  collegiate  like  them,  for  purging  the 
paffions.  Rymer’s  Tragedies  of  the  lajl  Age. 

Co'llet.  n.f.  [Fr.  from  collum ,  Lat.  the  neck.] 

1 .  Anciently  fomething  that  went  about  the  neck :  fometimes 
the  neck. 

2.  That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the  done  is  fet. 

3;  A  term  ufed  by  turners. 

IoCollPde.  v.  a.  [ collido ,  Lat]  To  drike  againft  each 
other ;  to  beat,  to  dafli,  to  knock  together. 

Scintillations  are  not  the  accenfion  of  air  upon  collifion, 
but  inflammable  efluencies  from  the  bodies  collided.  Brown. 

Co'llier.  n.f.  [from  coal.] 

1.  A  digger  of  coals;  one  that  works  in  the  coal  pits. 

2.  A  coal-merchant;  a  dealer  in  coals. 

I  knew  a  nobleman  a  great  grafier,  a  great  timberman,  a 
great  collier,  and  a  great  landman.  Bacon ,  Efl'ay  35. 

3.  A  fhip  that  carries  coals. 

Co'lliery.  n.f  [from  collier.’] 

1 .  The  place  where  coals  are  dug. 

2.  The  coal  trade. 

Co  lliflower.  n.f  [from  capl,  Sax.  cabbage,  and  flower.] 
See  Cauliflower  and  Cabbage. 

Colligation,  n.f.  [ coliigatio ,  Lat.]  A  binding  together. 

I  hefe  the  midwife  contriveth  into  a  knot,  whence  that 
tortuolity  or  nodofity,  the  navel,  occafioned  by  the  colligation 
of  velTels.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  our s,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

CollimaTion.  n.f.  [from  collimo ,  Lat.]  The  adt  of  aiming 
at  a  mark ;  aim.  Difi. 

Colline a'tion.  «.•  f.  [ collineo ,  Lat.]  The  a£t  of  aiming. 

Co'lliquable,  adj.  [  from  colli  quote.  ]  Eafily  diflolved ;  liable 
to  be  melted. 

The  tender  confidence  renders  it  the  more  coHiquable  and 
confumptive.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Colli'quament.  n.f  [from  colliquate.]  The  fubdance  to 
which  any  thing  is  reduced  by  being  melted. 

Co'lliquant.  adj.  [from  colliquate.]  That  which  has  the 
power  of  melting  or  difl'olving. 

7  o  COTLIQUATE.  v.  a.  [ colliqueo ,  Latin.]  To  melt;  to 
diflolve ;  to  turn  from  folid  to  fluid. 

The  fire  melted  the  glafs,  that  made  a  great  fheWj,  after 
what  was  colliquated  had  been  removed  from  the  fire.  Boyle. 

The  fat  of  the  kidneys  is  apt  to  be  colliquated  through  a 
great  heat  from  within,  and  an  ardent  colliquative  fever. 

Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

CoLLlQU a'tion.  n.  f.  [colliquatio ,  Latin.] 

The  melting  of  any  thing  whatfoever  by  heat,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  fuch  a  temperament  or  difpofition  of  the  animal  fluids 
as  proceeds  from  a  lax  compages,  and  wherein  they  flow  off 
through  the  fecretory  glands,  and  particularly  through  thofe  of 
the  fkin,  fader  than  they  ought ;  which  occadons  fluxes  of 
many  kinds,  but  modly  profufe,  greafy,  clammy  fweats.  Quincy. 

From  them  proceed  arefa&ion,  colliquation ,  concodtion,  ma¬ 
turation,  and  mod  efledts  of  nature.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

Any  kind  of  univerfal  diminution  and  colliquation  of  the 
body.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Colli'quative  adj.  [from  colliquate.]  Melting;  diffolvent. 

A  colliquative  fever  is  fuch  as  is  attended  with  a  diarrhaea, 
or  profufe  fweats,  from  too  lax  a  contexture  of  the  fluids. 

Quincy. 

It  is  a  confequent  of  a  burning  colliquative  fever,  whereby 
the  humours,  greafe,  fat,  and  flefh  of  the  body  are  melted. 

Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Colliquefa'ction.  n.f.  [ coJliquefacio ,  Latin.]  The  adf  of 
melting  together ;  reduction  to  one  mafs  by  fluxion  in  the 
fire. 

After  the  incorporation  of  metals  by  fimple  colliquefaSiion , 
for  the  better  difeovering  of  the  nature,  and  confents  and  dif- 
fents  of  metals,  it  would  be  tried  by  incorporating  of  their 
diflolutions.  Bacon’s  Phyflcal  Remarks. 

Collision,  n.f.  [from  colliflo ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aCi  of  driking  two  bodies  together. 

Or  by  collifion  of  two  bodies  grind, 

The  air  attrite  to  fire.  Miltons  Paradife  Loft,  b.  x.  1.  1072. 

The  devil  fometimes  borrowed  fire  from  the  altar  to  con- 
fume  the  votaries ;  and  by  the  mutual  collifion  of  well-meant 
zeal,  fet  even  orthodox  Chridians  in  a  flame.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

The  flint  and  the  deel  you  may  move  apart  as  long  as  you 
pleafe ;  but  it  is  the  hitting  and  collifion  of  them  that  mud 
make  them  dr  ike  fire.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

2.  1  he  date  of  being  druck  together;  a  cladi. 

Then  from  the  cladies  between  popes  and  kings, 

Debate,  like  fparks  from  flint’s  collifion,  fprings.  Denham. 
7  o  CO  LLOCAT  E.  v.  a.  [ colloco ,  Latin.]  7'o  place ;  to 
dation. 

If  you  defire  to  fuperinduce  any  virtue  upon  a  perfon,  take 
the  creature  in  which  that  virtue  is  mod  eminent :  of  that 
creature  take  the  parts  wherein  that  virtue  chiefly  is  collocate. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

CoLLoca'tion.  n.f.  [ collocatio ,  Latin.] 
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1.  The  a<7  of  placing;  difpofition. 

2.  7'he  date  of  being  placed. 

In  the  collocation  of  the  fpirits  in  bodies,  the  collocation  Ifi 
equal  or  unequal ;  and  the  fpirits  are  coacervate  or  diffiifed. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  846. 

Collocu'tion.  n.f.  [collocutio,  Latin.]  Conference;  conver- 
fation. 

To  Collo'gue.  v.  n.  [probably  from  colloquor ,  Latin.]  To 
wheedle ;  to  flatter ;  to  pleafe  with  kind  words.  A  low 
word. 

Co'llop.  n.f.  [It  is  derived  by  Minjhew  from  coal  and  op,  a 
rafher  broiled  upon  the  coals;  a  carbonade.] 

1 .  A  fmall  flice  of  meat. 

Sweetbread  and  collops  were  with  fkewers  prick’d 
About  the  fides.  Dryd.  Fables, 

A  cook  perhaps  has  mighty  things  profefs’d  ; 

Then  fent  up  but  two  difhes  nicely  dred:  > 

What  fignifies  Scotch  collops  to  a  fead  ?  King’s  Cookery.  J 

2.  A  piece  of  any  animal. 

1  he  lion  is  upon  his  death-bed  :  not  an  enemy  that  does 
not  apply  for  a  collop  of  him.  L’  Eft  range ,  Fable  14.  Reflect. 

3.  In  burlefque  language,  a  child. 

Come,  fir  page, 

Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye,  Tweet  villain. 

Mod  dear  d,  my  collop.  Shakcfpcarc  s  Winter’ s  Tale. 

Thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flefh, 

And  for  thy  fake  I  have  died  many  a  tear.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

Co'lloqu y.  n. f.  [colloquium,  Latin.]  Conference;  conven¬ 
tion  ;  alternate  difeourfe ;  talk. 

My  earthly  by  his  heav’nly  over-power’d. 

In  that  celedial  colloquy  fublime. 

As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  fenfe, 

Dazzled,  and  fpent,  funk  down.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft. 
In  retirement  make  frequent  colloquies,  or  fhort  difeourfings, 
between  God  and  thy  own  foul.  Taylor. 

Cod,  low.  n.  f.  [More  properly  colly,  from  coal.] 

Col/ow  is  the  word  by  which  they  denote  black  grime  of 
burnt  coals,  or  wood.  Woodivard  on  Foflils. 

Collu'ctancy.  n.f.  [colluflor,  Lat.]  A  tendency  to  conted ; 
oppofition  of  nature. 

Collucta'tion.  n.f  [colluflatio,  Lat]  Conted;  druggie; 
contrariety  ;  oppofition  ;  fpite. 

The  thermae,  natural  baths,  or  hot  fprings,  do  not  owe 
their  heat  to  any  colluftation  or  eflervefcence  of  the  mi¬ 
nerals  in  them.  Woodward’ s  Natural  Hijlory. 

To  COLLUDE,  v.n.  [colludo,  Lat.]  To confpire  in  a  fraud; 
to  aCt  in  concert ;  to  play  into  the  hand  of  each  other. 

Collision,  n.f.  [ colluflo ,  Latin.] 

Colluflon  is,  in  our  common  law,  a  deceitful  agreement  or 
compact  between  two  or  more,  for  the  one  part  to  bring  an 
action  againd  the  other  to  fome  evil  purpofe ;  as  to  defraud  a 
third  of  his  right.  Cowel. 

By  the  ignorance  of  the  merchants,  or  difhonedy  of  wea¬ 
vers,  or  the  colluflon  of  both,  the  ware  was  bad,  and  the  price 
exceffive.  Swift. 

Collu'sive.  adj.  [from  collude.]  Fraudulently  concerted. 
See  Collusion. 

Collu'sivel  y.  adv.  [from  colluflve.]  In  a  manner  fraudulently 
concerted. 

Collu'sory.  adj.  [from  colludo,  Lat.]  Carrying  on  a  fraud 
by  fecret  concert. 

Co'lly.  n.f.  [from  coal.]  The  fmut  of  coal. 

Suppofe  thou  faw  her  drefled  in  fome  old  hirfute  attire,  out 
of  fafhion,  coarfe  raiment,  befineared  with  foot,  colly,  per¬ 
fumed  with  opopanax.  Burton  on  Melancholy. 

To  Co'll  y.  v.  a.  To  grime  with  coal ;  to  fmut  with  coal. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 

That,  in  a  fpeen,  unfolds  both  heav’n  and  earth  ; 

And,  ere  a  man  hath  pow’r  to  fay  behold. 

The  jaws  of  darknefs  do  devour  it  up.  Shakefpeare. 

COLLf'RIUM.  n.f.  [Latin.]  An  ointment  for  the  eyes. 

CO’LMAR.  n.f.  [Fr.]  A  fort  of  Pear,  which  fee. 

CVlogn  Earth,  n.f.  Is  a  deep  brown,  very  light  badard  ochre, 
which,  though  generally  edeemed  an  earth,  is  no  pure  native 
foflil ;  but  contains  more  vegetable  than  mineral  matter,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  the  remains  of  wood  long  buried  in  the 
earth.  It  is  dug  in  France  and  Germany,  particularly  about 
Cologn,  nor  is  England  without  it.  Hill  on  Foflils. 

Co'lon.  n.f  [xwAoi-.] 

1.  A  point  [:]  ufed  to  mark  a  paufe  greater  than  that  of  a  com¬ 
ma,  and  lefs  than  that  of  a  period.  Its  ufe  is  not  very  exactly 
fixed,  nor  is  it  very  necelfary,  being  confounded  by  mod 
with  the  femicolon.  It  was  ufed  before  punctuation  was 
refined,  to  mark  almod  any  fenfe  lefs  than  a  period.  To  ap¬ 
ply  it  properly,  we  fhould  place  it,  perhaps,  only  where  the 
fenfe  is  continued  without  dependence  of  grammar  or  eon- 
dr  udtion  ;  as,  /  love  him ,  I  clefpije  him  :  1  have  long  ceafed  to 
truft,  but  floall  never  forbear  to  fuccour  him. 

2.  The  greated  and  wideft  of  all  the  intedines,  about  eight 
or  nine  hands  breadth  long.  It  begins  where  the  ilium  ends, 
in  the  cavity  of  the  os  ilium  on  the  right  fide  ;  from  thence 
afeending  by  the  kidney,  on  the  fame  fide,  it  pafles  under  the 
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tpncave  fide  of  the  liver,  to  which  it  is  foriietimes  tied,  as 
like  wife  to  the  gall-bladder,  which  tinges  it  yellow  in  that 
place :  then  it  runs  under  the  bottom  of  the  (lomach  to  the 
1'pleen  in  the  left  fide,  to  which  it  is  alf'o  knit :  from  thence  it 
turns  down  to  the  left  kidney ;  and  thence  pafling,  in  forfn  of 
an  S,  it  terminates  at  the  upper  part  of  the  os  facrum,  in  the 
redtum.  Quincy. 

Now,  by  your  cruelty  hard  bound, 

I  drain  my  guts,  my  colon  wound.  Swift. 

The  contents  of  the  colon  are  of  a  fowcr,  fetid,  acid  fmell  in 
rabbits.  Floyer  on  the  Humours . 

COLONEL  n.f.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  Sktnr.er  ima- 

>  gines  it  originally  colonialism  the  leader  of  a  colony.  Minjhew 
deduces  it  from  colonna ,  a  pillar;  as  pcttrics  columen ;  exercitus 
columen.  Each  is  plaufible.]  The  chief  commander  of  a 
regiment ;  a  field  officer  of  the  higheft  rank,  next  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  officers.  It  is  now  generally  founded  with  only  two 
diftindf  fyllables,  col'nel. 

The  chiefeft  help  muft  be  the  care  of  the  colonel ,  that  hath 
thb  government  of  all  his  garrifon.  Spenfer  on  Ireland . 

Captain  or  colonel ,  or  knight  in  arms, 

Whofe  chance  on  thefe  defencelefs  doors  may  feize. 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  pleafe. 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms.  Milton . 

Co'lonelship.  n.  f.  [from  colonel .]  The  office  or  character  of 
colonel. 

While  he  continued  a  fubaltern,  he  complained  againft  the 
pride  of  colonels  towards  their  officers  ;  yet,  in  a  few  minutes 
after  he  had  received  his  commiffion  for  a  regiment,  he  con- 
feffed  that  colonefAp  was  coming  faff  upon  him.  Swift. 

To  Colonise,  v.  a.  [from  colony.']  To  plant  with  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  to  fettle  with  new  planters  ;  to  plant  with  colonies. 

There  was  never  an  hand  drawn,  that  did  double  the  reft 
of  the  habitable  world,  before  this;  for  fo  a  man  may  truly 
term  it,  if  he  fhall  put  to  account  as  well  that  that  is,  as  that 
which  may  be  hereafter,  by  the  farther  occupation  and  colo- 

^  nixing  of  thofe  countries  :  and  yet  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  if 
one  fpeak  ingenuoufly,  that  it  was  the  propagation  of  the 
Chriftian  faith  that  was  the  adamant  of  that  difeovery, 
entry,  and  plantation  ;  but  gold  and  filver,  and  temporal  pro¬ 
fit  and  glory ;  fo  that  what  was  firft  in  God’s  providence,  was 
but  fecond  in  man’s  appetite  and  intention.  Bacon’s  Holy  War. 

Druina  hath  advantage  by  acqueft  of  iflands,  which  (he 
colonizeth  and  fortifieth  daily.  Howel’s  Vocal  Forejl. 

Colonnade,  n.f  [from  colonna^  Itah  a  column.] 

1.  A  periftyle  of  a  circular  figure,  or  a  feries  of  columns,  dif- 
pefed  in  a  circle,  and  infulated  within  fide.  Builder  s  Ditt. 

Here  circling  co'onnadcs  the  ground  inclofe, 

And  here  the  marble  ftatues  breathe  in  rows.  Addif.  on  Italy . 

2.  Any  feries  or  range  of  pillars. 

For  you  my  colonnades  extend  their  wings.  Pope. 

COLONY.  n.f  [ colonia ,  Latin] 

1.  A  body  of  people  drawn  from  the  mother-country  to  inhabit 
fome  diftant  place. 

To  thefe  new  inhabitants  and  colonies  he  gave  the  fame  law 
under  which  they  were  born  and  bred.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Rooting  out  thefe  two  rebellious  fepts,  lie  placed  Englifh 
colonics  in  their  rooms.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Ofiris,  or  the  Bacchus  of  the  ancients,  is  reported  to  have 
civilized  the  Indians,  planting  colonies  and  building  cities. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  The  country  planted  ;  a  plantation. 

The  rifing  city,  which  from  far  you  fee, 

Is  Carthage  ;  and  a  Trojan  colony.  Dryd.  Virg.  AEn. 

Co'lophony.  n.f  [from  Colophon ,  a  city  whence  it  came.] 
Rofin. 

Of  Venetian  turpentine,  (lowly  evaporating  about  a  fourth 
or  fifth  part,  the  remaining  fubftance  fuffered  to  cool, 
would  afford  me  a  coherent  body,  or  a  fine  colophony.  Boyle. 

Turpentines  and  oils  leave  a  colophony ,  upon  the  feparation 
of  their  thinner  oil.  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

Cqloqui'nteda.  n.f.  [ colocynthis,  Lat.  *oxAw4?.]  The  fruit 
of  a  plant  of  the  fame  name,  brought  from  the  Levant,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  large  orange,  and  often  called  bitter  apple. 
Its  colour  is  a  fort  of  golden  brown  :  its  infide  is  full  of  ker¬ 
nels,  which  are  to  be  taken  out  before  it  be  ufed.  Both  the 
feed  and  pulp  are  intolerably  bitter.  It  is  a  violent  purgative, 
of  confiderable  ufe  in  medicine.  Chambers. 

CVlorate.  adj.  [coloratus,  Latin.]  Coloured;  died;  marked 
or  ftained  with  fome  colour. 

Had  the  tunicles  and  humours  of  the  eye  been  celorate,  many 
rays  proceeding  from  vifible  objects  would  have  been  ftopt. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Gor ora'tion.  n.f.  [ coloro,  Latin.] 

I.  The  art  or  pradfice  of  colouring. 

2t  The  ftate  of  being  coloured. 

Amongft  curiofities  I  (hall  place  coloration ,  though  it  be 
fomewhat  better ;  for  beauty  in  flowers  is  their  preheminence. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  50. 

Coi.ori'ficK..  adi.  [colorifcus,  Latin.]  That  which  lias  the 
power  of  producing  dies,  tints,  colours,  or  hues. 

In  this  compofiiion  of  white,  the  feveral  rays  do  not  fufler 
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any  charige  in  their  colorific k  qualities  by  acting  upon  one 
another ;  but  are  only  mixed,  and  by  a  mixture  of  their  co¬ 
lours  produce  white.  Newtons  Oft. 

COLO'SSE.  I  n.f.  [colofuSm  Latin.]  A  ftatue  of  enormous 
COLO'SSUS.  j  magnitude. 

Not  to  mention  the  walls  and  palace  of  Babylon,  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt,  or  colojfi  of  Rhodes.  Temple. 

There  huge  coloffus  rofe,  with  trophies  crown’d, 

And  runick  characters  were  grav’d  around.  Pope ; 

Colosse'an.  adj.  [colojjcusm  Lat.]  In  form  of  a  coloffus;  of 
the  height  and  bignefs  of  fuch  a  ftatue ;  giantlike. 

COLOUR,  n.f.  [ color ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  appearance  of  bodies  to  the  eye  only;  hue  ;  die. 

It  is  a  vulgar  idea  of  the  colours  of  folid  bodies,  when  we 
perceive  them  to  be  a  red,  or  blue,  or  green  tir.dture  of  the 
furface;  but  a  philofophical  idea,  when  we  confider  the  various 
colours  to  be  different  fenfations,  excited  in  us  by  the  refracted 
rays  of  light,  reflected  on  our  eyes  in  a  different  manner,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  fize,  or  (hape,  or  fituation  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  ot  which  the  furfaces  of  thofe  bodies  are  compofed. 

Watts's  Logick . 

Her  hair  (hall  be  of  what  colour  it  pleafe  God.  Shakefp. 

P  or  though  our  eyes  can  nought  but  colours  fee, 

Yet  colours  give  them  not  their  pow’r  of  fight.  Davits. 
The  lights  of  colours  are  more  refrangible  one  than  an¬ 
other  in  this  order ;  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
deep  violet.  Newtons  Opt.  Exp.  7. 

2.  The  frelhnefs ;  or  appearance  of  blood  in  the  face. 

My  cheeks  no  longer  did  their  colour  boaft.  Dryden. 

A  hidden  horror  feiz’d  his  giddy  head. 

And  his  ears  trickled,  and  his  coLur  fled.  Dryden. 

3.  The  tint  of  the  painter. 

When  each  bold  figure  juft  begins  to  live; 

The  treach’rous  colours  the  fair  art  betray, 

And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away.  Pope's  Eff.  Crit. 

4.  The  reprefentation  of  any  thing  fuperficially  examined. 

Whofe  wifdom  is  only  of  this  world,  to  put  falfe  colours 
upon  things,  to  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  againft  the 
convidfion  of  their  own  confciences. ,  Swift. 

5.  Concealment;  palliation;  excufe;  fuperficial  cover. 

It  is  no  matter  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for  my  colour , 
and  my  penfion  (hall  feem  the  more  reafonable.  Sh.  Her..  IV. 
Their  fin  admitted  no  colour  or  excufe.  King  Charles. 

6.  Appearance ;  pretence  ;  falfe  (hew. 

Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 

I  have  accefs  my  own  love  to  prefer.  Shakefpearei 

Merchants  came  to  Rhodes  with  a  great  (hip  laded  with 
corn,  under  the  colour  of  the  fale  whereof  they  noted  all  that 
was  done  in  the  city.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  T urks. 

7.  Kind  ;  fpecies ;  charadfer. 

Boys  arid  women  are,  for  the  mod  part;  cattle  of  this 
colour.  Shakefpeare's  As  you  like  it. 

8.  In  the  plural,  a  ftandard ;  an  enfign  of  war  :  they  fay  the 
colours  of  the  foot,  and  Jlandard  of  horfe. 

He  at  Venice  gave 

His  body  to  that  pleafant  country’s  earth, 

And  his  pure  foul  unto  his  captain  Chrift, 

Under  whofe  colours  he  had  fought  fo  long.  Shah.  Rich.  II. 

Againft  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 

I  muft  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 

And  not  retire.  Shakefp.  Merry  IVives  of  Windfir. 

The  banks  on  both  fides  were  filled  with  companies,  paffing 
all  along  the  river  under  their  colours ,  with  trumpets  founding. 

Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 
An  author  comparts  a  ragged  coin  to  a  tattered  colours.  Addif. 

To  Co'lour.  v.  a.  [ coloro ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  mark  with  fome  hue,  or  die. 

The  rays,  to  fpeak  properly,  art  not  coloured:  in  them  there 
is  nothing  elfe  than  a  certain  power  and  difpofition  to  ftir  up 
a  fertfation  of  this  or  that  Colour.  Newton's  Opt. 

2.  1  o  palliate ;  to  excufe ;  to  drefs  in  fpecious  colours,  or  fair 
appearances. 

I  told  him,  that  I  would  not  favour  or  colour  in  any  fort  his 
former  folly.  Raleigh's  EJfays. 

He  (colours  the  falfhood  of  iLneas  by  an  exprefs  command 
from  Jupiter  to  forfake  the  queen.  Dryden’s  Dedic.  Ain. 

3.  To  make  plaufible. 

We  have  fcarce  heard  of  an  infurre&iorf  that  Was  not  co¬ 
loured  with  grievances  of  the.  higheft  kind,  or  countenanced 
by  one  or  more  branches  of  the  legifiature.  Addif.  Freeholder. 

4.  To  Colour  a Jlr anger's  goods ,  is  when  a  freeman  allows  a 

foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftomhoufe  in  his  name  ;  fo 
that  the  foreigner  pays  but  (ingle  duty,  when  he  ought  to  pay 
double.  ,  Phillips. 

To  Co'lour.  v.n.  Toblufh.  A  low  tvord,  only  ufed  in 
cohverfation. 

Co'loupable.  adj.  [from  colour  ]  Specious;  plaufible.  It  is 
now  little  ufed. 

They  have  now  a  colourable  pretence  to  withftand  innova¬ 
tions,  having  accepted  of  other  laws  and  rules  already.  Spenfer. 

They  were  glad  to  lay  hold  on  fo  colourable  a  matter,  and  to 
traduce  him  as  an  author  of  fufpicious  innovation.  Hooker. 
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Mad  I  facrificed  ecclefiaftical  government  and  revenues  to 
their  covetoufnefs  and  ambition,  they  would  have  found  no 
colourable  neceflity  of  an  army.  K.  Charles. 

We  hope  the  mercy  of  God  will  confider  us  unto  Come 
mineration  of  our  offences ;  yet  had  not  the  fincerity  of  our 
parents  fo  colourable  expectations.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

CVlourably.  adv.  [from  colourable. ]  fipecioufly ;  plaufibly. 

I  he  procefs,  howfoever  colourably  awarded,  hath  not  hit 
the  very  mark  whereat  it  was  directed.  Bacon. 

Coloured,  participial  adj.  [from  colour .]  Streaked;  diver- 
iifie J  w  ith  variety  of  hues. 

1  he  coloured  are  coarfer  juiced,  and  therefore  not  fo  well, 
and  equally  concoCted.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

Colouring,  n.  f  [from  colour.]  The  part  of  the  painter’s 
art  that  teaches  to  lay  on  his  colours  with  propriety  and  beauty. 

From  lines  drawn  true,  our  eye  may  trace 

A  foot,  a  knee,  a  hand,  a  face  ; 

Yet  if  the  colouring  be  not  there. 

At  beft  ’twill  only  not  difpleafe.  Prior . 

Co'lourist.  n.  f  [from  colour.']  A  painter  who  excels  in 
giving  the  proper  colours  to  his  defigns. 

Titian,  Paul  Veronefe,  Van  Dyck,  and  the  reft  of  the 
good  colourijls ,  have  come  neareft  to  nature.  Dr  yd.  Dufrefnoy. 

Co'lourless.  adj.  [from  colour.]  Without  colour ;  not  diftin- 
guifhed  by  any  hue  ;  tranfparent. 

I'ranfparent  fubftances,  as  glafs,  water  and  air,  when  made 
very  thin  by  being  blown  into  bubbles,  or  otherways  formed 
into  plates,  exhibit  various  colours,  according  to  their  various 
thinnefs ;  although,  at  a  greater  thicknefs,  they  appear  very 
clear  and  colourlefs.  Newtons  Opt. 

Pellucid  colourlefs  glafs  or  water,  by  being  beaten  into  a 
powder  or  froth,  do  acquire  a  very  intenfe  whiteiiefs.  Bentley. 

COLT.  n.  f.  [coir,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  young  horfe :  ufed  commonly  for  the  male  offspring  of  a 
horfe,  as  foal  for  the  female. 

The  colt  hath  about  four  years  of  growth,  and  fo  the  fawn, 
and  fo  the  calf.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  759. 

Like  colts  or  unmanaged  horfes,  we  ftart  at  dead  bones  and 
lifelefs  blocks.  Taylor’s  Holy  Living. 

No  fports,  but  what  belong  to  war,  they  know  ; 

To  break  the  ftubborn  colt ,  to  bend  the  bow.  Dryd.  /En. 

2.  A  young  foolifh  fellow. 

Ay,  that’s  a  colt ,  indeed ;  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of 
his  horfe.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

To  Colt.  v.  n  [from  the  noun.]  To  frifk  ;  to  be  licentious ; 
to  run  at  large  without  rule  ;  to  riot ;  to  frolick. 

As  foon  as  they  were  out  of  fight  by  themfelves,  they  fhook 
off  their  bridles,  and  began  to  colt  anew  more  licentioufly 
than  before.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

To  Colt.  v.  a.  To  befool. 

What  a  plague  mean  ye,  to  colt  me  thus  ?  Sh.  Hen.  IV. 

Colts-foot.  n. f  [from  colt  and  foot.] 

It  hath  a  radiated  flower,  whofe  difk  confifts  of  many  florets, 
but  the  crov/n  compofed  of  many  half  florets :  the  embryoes 
are  included  in  a  multifid  flowercup,  which  turns  to  downy 
feeds  fixed  in  a  bed.  The  fpecies  are,  r.  Common  colts¬ 
foot.  2.  Round  leaved  fmooth  colts-foot  of  the  Alps.  The 
fir  ft  common  in  watery  places  in  England  ;  the  fecond  grows 
wild  upon  the  Alps :  the  flowers  of  this  are  purple,  and  thofe 
of  the  common  fort  yellow.  Miller. 

Colts-tooth.  n.f  [from  colt  and  tooth.] 

1.  An  imperfedt  or  luperfluous  tooth  in  young  horfes. 

2.  A  love  of  youthful  pleafure ;  a  difpofition  to  the  practices  of 
youth. 

Well  Laid,  lord  Sands; 

Your  colts-tooth  is  not  call  yet? — 

— No,  my  lord  ;  nor  (hall  not,  while  I  have  a  flump.  Shah. 

Co'ltfr.  n.f  [cuhrop,  Sax.  culter ,  Lat.]  The  fharp  iron  of 
a  plough  that  cuts  the  ground  perpendicularly  to  the  {hare. 

Co'ltish.  adj.  [from  colt.]  Having  the  tricks  of  a  colt; 
wanton. 

Co'lubrine.  adj.  [ colubrinus ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Relating  to  a  ferpent. 

2.  Cunning ;  crafty. 

Co'lumbary,  n.f.  [columbarium,  hat.]  A  dovecot;  a  pigeon- 
houfe. 

The  earth  of  columbaries  or  dovehoufes,  is  much  defired  in 
the  artifice  of  faltpetre.  Broiun’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

Columbine,  n.f.  [ columbina ,  Latin.] 

A  plant  with  leaves  like  the  meadow  rue  .  the  flowers  are 
pendulous,  and  of  an  anomalous  figure :  the  piftil  of  the 
flower  becomes  a  membranaceous  fruit,  confifting  of  many 
pods,  each  containing  many  fliining  black  feeds.  Millar. 

Columbines  are  of  feveral  forts  and  colours.  They  flower 
in  the  end  of  May,  when  few  other  flowers  fliew  themfelves. 

Alortimer’s  Hujbandry. 
Co'lumbine.  n.f  [columbinus,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  violet  colour, 
or  changeable  dove  colour.  Dift. 

COTUMN.  n.f  [ columna ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  round  pillar. 

Some  of  the  old  Greek  columns ,  and  altars  Were  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delos.  Pcacham. 


Round  broken  columns  clafping  ivy  twin’d.  Pop. 

2.  Any  body  of  certain  dimenfions  prefling  vertically  upon  its 
bafe. 

The  whole  weight  of  any  column  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
Iikewife  the  fpecifick  gravity  of  its  bafes,  are  certainly  known 
by  many  experiments.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

3.  [In  the  military  art.]  The  long  file  or  row  of  troops,  or  of 
baggage,  of  an  army  in  its  march.  An  army  marches  in  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  columns,  according  as  the  ground  will 
allow. 

4.  [With  printers.]  A  column  is  half  a  page;  when  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  a  line  palling  through  the  middle, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and,  by  feveral  parallel  lines; 
pages  are  often  divided  into  three  or  mere  columns. 

CoLU'MNAR. 

Columna'rian. 


j.  adj.  [from  cclum.n.]  Formed  in  columns. 


White  columnar  fpar,  out  of  a  ftone-pit.  IVoochv.  on  FoJJils. 

CoLu'res.  n.f.  [ coluri ,  Latin  ;  x&Xotwt.] 

Two  great  circles  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  the  poles  of  the 
world  :  one  through  the  equinoctial  points  Aries  and  Libra ; 
the  other  through  the  folftitial  points,  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 
They  are  called  the  equinoctial  and  folftitial  colures,  and  divide 
the  ecliptick  into  four  equal  parts.  The  points  where  they’' 
interfedt  the  ecliptick  are  called  the  cardinal  points.  Harris. 

Thrice  the  equinoctial  line 
He  circled  ;  four  times  crofs’d  the  car  of  night 
From  pole  to  pole,  traverfing  each  colure.  Milton’  s  Par.  Lojl. 

Co'lwort.  n.f.  See  Colewort. 

CO'MA.  n.f.  [xa/xu  ]  A  morbid  difpofition  to  fleep ;  a 


lethargy. 

Coma'rt.  n.f. 

By  the  fame  comart , 

And  carriage  of  the  articles  defign’d. 

His  fell  to  Hamlet.  Shakefp  ear e’ s  Hamlet. 

Coma'te.  n.f.  [con  and  mate.]  Companion. 

My  cotnates  and  brothers  in  exile.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Comato'se.  adj.  [from  coma.]  Lethargick;  fleepy  to  a  dif- 
eafe. 

Our  beft  caftor  is  from  Ruflia ;  the  great  and  principal 
ufe  whereof,  inwardly,  is  in  hyfterical  and  comatofe  cafes. 

Grew’ s  Mufaum. 

COMB  in  the  end,  and  Comp  in  the  beginning  of  names,  feem 
to  be  derived  from  the  Britilh  kum,  which  fignifies  a  low 
fituation.  Gibfon’s  Camden. 

Comb,  in  Cornijh,  fignifies  a  valley,  and  had  the  fame  mean¬ 
ing  anciently  in  the  French  tongue. 

COMB.  n.f.  [camb,  Saxon ;  karn ,  Dutch.]  . 

1.  An  inftrument  to  feparate  and  adjuft  the  hair. 

By  fair  Ligea’s  golden  comb. 

Wherewith  fhe  fits  on  diamond  rocks. 

Sleeking  her  foft  alluring  locks.  Milton. 

I  made  an  inftrument  in  falhion  of  a  comb,  whofe  teeth, 
being  in  number  fixteen,  were  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad, 
and  the  intervals  of  the  teeth  about  two  inches  wide.  Nezvton. 

2.  The  top  or  creft  of  a  cock,  fo  called  from  its  peClinated  in¬ 
dentures. 

Cocks  have  great  combs  and  fpurs,  hens  little  or  none.  Bacon. 

High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal, 

With  dents  embattl’d,  like  a  caftle-wall.  Dryden. 

3.  The  cantons  in  which  the  bees  lodge  their  honey.  Perhaps 
from  the  fame  word  which  makes  the  termination  of  towns, 
and  fignifies  holloiv  or  deep. 

This  in  affairs  of  ftate, 

Employ’d  at  home,  abides  within  the  gate, 

To  fortify  the  combs,  to  build  the  wall, 

To  prop  the  ruins,  left  the  fabrick  fall.  Dryd.  Virg.  Georg. 

To  Comb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  divide,  and  clean,  and  adjuft  the  hair  with  a  comb. 

Her  care  fhall  be 

To  cotnb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg’d  ftool.  Shakefpeare. 
Divers  with  us,  that  are  grown  grey,  and  yet  would  appear 
young,  find  means  to  make  their  hair  black,  by  combing  it, 
as  they  fay,  with  a  leaden  comb,  or  the  like.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl. 

She  with  ribbons  tied 

His  tender  neck,  and  comb’d  his  filken  hide.  Dryden’ s  /En. 
There  was  a  fort  of  engine,  from  which  were  extended 
twenty  long  poles,  wherewith  the  man-mountain  combs  his 
head.  Swift. 

2.  To  lay  any  thing  confifting  of  filaments  fmooth,  by  draw¬ 
ing  through  narrow  interftices  ;  as,  to  comb  wool. 

Comb-brush,  n.  f.  [cotnb  and  brvjh.]  A  brufh  to  clean  combs. 

Comb-maker,  n  f  [comb  and  maker.]  One  whofe  trade  is  to 
make  combs. 

This  wood  is  of  ufe  for  the  turner,  engraver,  carver,  and 
combmaker.  Mortimer’ s  Husbandry. 

To  CO'MBAT.  v.  n.  [combattre,  Fr.]  To  fight;  generally 
in  a  duel,  or  hand  to  hand. 

Pardon  me,  I  will  not  combat  in  my  fhirt.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Co'mbat.  v.  a.  To  oppole ;  to  fight. 

Love  yields  at  laft,  thus  condated  by  pride, 

And  fhe  fubmits  to  be  the  Roman’s  bride.  Granville. 

Co'mbat.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Conteft;  battle;  duel; 

I  llrife  ; 
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{irife ;  oppofition  generally  between  two  ;  but  fometimes  It  is 
fifed  for  battle. 

Thofe  regions  were  full  both  of  cruel  monflcrs  and  mon- 
ftrous  men  ;  all  which,  by  private  combats ,  they  delivered  the 
countries  of.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

.  But,  oh,  the  noble  combat  that,  ’twixt  joy  and  forrow,  was 
fought  in  Paulina  !  She  had  one  e\  e  declined  for  the  lofs  of 
her  hufband,  another  elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled. 

Shakefpeare' s  Winter's  Tale. 
The  combat  now  by  courage  muft  betry’d.  Dry  dm. 

Co'mbatant.  n.f.  [ ermbattant ,  French.] 

1.  He  that  fights  with  another;  duellift ;  antagonift  in  arms. 

So  frown’d  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown.  Milton's  Paradife  LoJI ,  b.  ii. 

Who,  fingle  combatant, 

Duel’d  their  armies  rank’d  in  proud  array, 

Himfelf  an  army.  Miltons  Agoni/tes,  l.  344. 

He  with  his  fword  unfheath’d,  on  pain  of  life. 
Commands  both  combatants  to  ceafe  their  ftrife.  Dryden. 
Like  defpairing  combatants  they  ftrive  again  ft  you,  as  if  they 
had  beheld  unveiled  the  magical  fhicld  of  Ariofto,  which  daz¬ 
zled  the  beholders  with  too  much  brightnefs.  Dryden. 

2.  A  champion. 

When  any  of  thofe  combatants  ftrips  his  terms  of  ambi¬ 
guity,  I  fhall  think  him  a  champion  for  knowledge.  Locke. 

3.  With  for  before  the  thing  defended. 

Men  become  combatants  for  thofe  opinions.  Locke. 

Co'mber.  n.f  [from  comb  ]  He  whole  trade  it  is  to  difen- 
tangle  wool,  and  lay  it  fmooth  for  the  fpinner. 

Co'mbinate.  adj.  [from  combine .]  Bethrothed;  promifed  ; 

fettled  by  compact.  A  word  of  Shakefpeare. 

She  loft  a  noble  brother ;  with  him  the  finew  of  her  for¬ 
tune,  her  marriage  dowry  ;  with  both,  her  combinate  hufband, 

■  this  well  Teeming  Angelo.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 
Combination',  n.f  [from  combine  d\ 

1.  Union  for  fome  certain  purpofe ;  aftociation ;  league.  A 
combination  is  of  private  perfons,  a  confederacy  of  ftates  or 
fovereigns. 

This  cunning  cardinal  p 
The  articles  o’  th’  combination  drew, 

As  himfelf  pleas’d.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

2.  It  is  now  generally  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe ;  but  was  formerly  in¬ 
different. 

They  aim  to  fubdue  all  to  their  own  will  and  power,  un¬ 
der  the  difguifes  of  holy  combinations.  K.  Charles. 

3.  Union  of  bodies,  or  qualities ;  commixture;  conjunction. 

Thefe  natures,  from  the  moment  of  their  firft  combination , 
have  been  and  are  for  ever  infeparable.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  52. 

Refolution  of  compound  bodies  by  fire,  does  not  fo  much 
enrich  mankind  as  it  divides' the  bodies  ;  as  upon  the  fcore  of 
its  making  new  compounds  by  new  combinations.  Boyle. 

Ingratitude  is  always  in  combination  with  pride  and  hard- 
heartednefs.  South's  Sermons ; 

4.  Copulation  of  ideas  in  the  mind. 

1  hey  never  fuffer  any  ideas  to  be  joined  in  their  under- 
ftandings,  in  any  other  or  ftronger  combination  than  what  their 
own  nature  and  correfpondence  give  them.  Locke. 

5.  Combination  is  ufed  in  mathematicks,  to  denote  the  va¬ 

riation  or  alteration  of  any  number  of  quantities,  letters, 
founds,  or  the  like,  in  all  the  different  manners  poftible. 
Thus  the  number  of  poflible  changes  or  mnbinations  of  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  taken  firft  two  by  two, 
then  three  by  three,  &c.  amount  to  1,391,724,288,887,252, 
999,425,128,493,402,200.  Chambers. 

To  COMBI'NE.  v.  a.  [combiner',  Fr.  binos jungerej 
j.  To  join  together. 

Let  us  not  then  fufpeCl  our  happy  ftate, 

As  not  fecure  to  fingle  or  combin'd.  Milton's  P aradife  LoJI. 

2.  To  link  in  union. 

God,  the  beft  maker  of  all  marriages. 

Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one.  Shah.  H.  V , 

3.  To  agree;  to  accord;  to  fettle  by  compact. 

My  heart’s  dear  love  is  fet  on  his  fair  daughter ; 

As  mine  on  her’s,  foher’s  is  fet  on  mine, 

And  all  combin'd ,  fave  what  thou  muft  combine 

By  holy  marriage.  Shakefpeare' s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

4.  To  join  words  or  ideas  together;  oppofed  to  analyfe. 

To  Combi  ne,  v.  n. 

1.  To  coalefce;  to  unite  each  with  other.  Ufed  both  of  things 
and  perfons. 

Honour  and  policy,  like  unfever’d  friends 
I’  th’  war,  do  grow  together :  grant  that,  and  tell  me 
In  peace  what  each  of  them  by  th’  other  lofes. 

That  they  combine  not  there  ?  Shakefp.  Coriolanus, 

2.  To  unite  in  fricndlhip  or  defign. 

Combine  together  ’gainft  the  enemy ; 

For  thefe  domeftick  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  the  queftion  here.  Shakefpearc's  King  Lear. 

You  with  your  foes  combine , 

And  feem  your  own  deftruCIion  to  defign.  Dryd.  Aurengz; 
Co'iMBLEss.  adj.  [from  comb.]  Wanting  a  comb  or  creft. 
What,  is  your  creft  a  coxcomb  ? - — 
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— A  cojnblefs  cock,  fo  Kate  will  be  mvhen.  Shalejpedre. 
COMBUTT.  aclj.  [from  cumburo,  curnbujlum,  Latin.] 

When  a  planet  is  not  above  eight  degrees  and  a  half  diftaht 
from  the  fun,  either  before  or  after  him,  it  is  Laid  to  be  ccm- 
bujl ,  or  in  combujlion.  .  Harris. 

Combustible,  adj.  [comluro  combujlum,  Lat.]  Having  the 
quality  of  catching  fire;  fufceptible  of  fire. 

Charcoals,  made  out  of  the  wood  of  oxycedat,  are  white, 
becaufe  their  vapours  are  rather  fulphurous  than  of  any  other 
tombujiible  fubftance.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Er>  ours,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

Sin  is  to  the  foul  like  fire  to  combujtible  matter,  it  affimilates 
before  it  deftroys  it.  ‘South's  Sermons. 

'They  are  but  ftrewed  over  with  a  little  penitential  allies ; 
and  will,  as  foOn  as  they  meet  with  combujl'ible  matter,  flame 
out.  *  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  flame  ftiall  ftill  remain  ; 

Nor,  ’till  the  fuel  perifli,  can  decay, 

By  nature  form’d  on  things  combujlible  to  prey.  Dryden . 

Combu'stibleness.  n.f.  [from  combujliblej  Aptnefs  to  take 
fire. 

Combu'stion.  n.f.  [French  ] 

1.  Conflagration;  burning;  confumption  by  fire. 

The  future  combujlion  of  the  earth  is  to  be  ulhered  in  and 
•  accompanied  with  all  forts  of  violent  imprelfions  upon  nature. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Tumult;  hurry;  hubbub;  huftle ;  burly  burly. 

Mutual  combujlions ,  bloodfheds,  and  waftes  may  enforce 
them,  through  very  faintnels,  after  the  experience  of  ,fa  end- 
lefs  miferies.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  fedl.  14. 

Prophecying,  with  accents  terrible. 

Of  dire  combujlion,  and  confus’d  events, 

New-hatch’d  to  th’  woeful  time.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 
Thofe  long  and  cruel  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  brought  all  England  into  an  horrible  combujlion. 

Raleigh's  EJJ'ays. 

How  much  more  of  pow’r. 

Army  againft  army,  numberlefs,  to  raife 
Dreadful  combujlion  warring,  and  difturb, 

Though  notdeftroy,  their  happy  native  feat !  Milt.  Pd.  LoJI. 

But  fay,  from  whence  this  new  combujlion  fprings  ?  Dryd- 
It  moves  in  an  inconceiveable  fury  and  combujlion ,  and  at 
the  fame  time  with  an  exadt  regularity.  Addifon  s  Guardian. 
To  COME.  v.  n.  pret.  came ,  particip.  come,  [coman,  Saxon  ; 
komen,  Dut.  kommen ,  German.] 

1.  To  remove  from  a  diftant  to  a  nearer  place;  to  arrive.  Op- 
pofe  to  go. 

And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  face  was  feen 
To  come  and- go,  with  tidings  from  the  heart.  Fairy  Queen. 
Caefar  will  come  forth  to-day.  Shakefp.  Julius  Ccefar. 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 

I  fpake  unto  the  crown  as  having  fenfe.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV. 

The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go, 

Between  his  purpofe  and  his  confcience.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 
The  Chriftians  having  flood  almoft  all  the  day  in  order  of 
battle,  in  the  fight  of  the  enemy,  vainly  expecting  when  he 
fliould  cc?ne  forth  to  give  them  battle,  returned  at  night  into 
their  camp.  Knblles's  Hiflory  of  the  Burks. 

’Tis  true  that  fince  the  fenate’s  fuccour  ca?nr. 

They  grow  more  bold.  Dryden' s  Tyrannick  Love . 

This  Chriftian  woman ! 

Ah  !  there  the  mifehief  comes.  Rowe's  Royal  Convert. 

2.  To  draw  near;  to  advance  towards. 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 

Something  wicked  this  way  comes.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

3.  To  move  in  any  manner  towards  another  ;  implying  the  idea 
of  being  received  by  another,  or  of  tending  towards  another; 
The  word  always  refpedts  the  place  to  which  the  motion 
tends,  not  that  place  which  it  leaves ;  yet  this  meaning  is 
fometimes  almoft  evanefeent  and  imperceptible. 

I  did  hear 

The  galloping  of  horfe  :  who  was’t  came  by  ?  Sh.  Macbeth. 
Bid  them  cover  the  table,  ferve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will 
come  in  to  dinner.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of,  Venice. 

As  foon  as  the  commandment  came  abroad,  the  children  of 
Ifrael  brought  in  abundance  the  firft  fruits.  2  Chron.  xxxi.  5. 

Knowledge  is  a  thing  of  their  own  invention,  or  which 
they  come  to  by  fair  reafoning.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

It  is  impoflible  to  come  near  your  lordfhip  at  any  time, 
without  receiving  fome  favour.  Congr.  Dedtc.  to  Old  Batchelor. 
None  may  come  in  view,  but  fuch  as  are  pertinent.  Locke, 
No  perception  of  bodies,  at  a  diftance,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  motion  of  particles  coming  from  them,  and  ftriking 
on  our  organs.  Locke. 

They  take  the  colour  of  what  is  laid  before  them,  and  as 
foon  lofe  and  refign  it  to  the  next  that  happens  to  come  in  their 
Way.  ^  Locke. 

God  has  made  the  intellectual  World  harmonious  and  beau¬ 
tiful  without  us ;  but  it  will  never  come  into  our  heads  all  at 
once.  Locke. 

4.  To  proceed  ;  to  iffue. 

Behold,  my  fon,  which  came  forth  of  my  bowels,  feeketh 
my  life.  2  Sa.  xvi.  1 1  • 

I  came 
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I  earn  forth  from  the  father,  and  am  come  into  the  world. 

of  •  o 

v  jo.  XVI.  2  0. 

•5*  To  advance  from  one  ftage  or  condition  to  another. 

Trull  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. - . 

*  Is  '*•  come  to  that  ?  I  had  thought  wearinefs  durll  not  have 
attacked  one  of  fo  high  blood  ~  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

1  hough  he  would  after  have  turned  his  teeth  upon  Spain, 
yet  he  was  taken  order  with  before  it  came  to  that.  Bacon. 

Seditious  tumults,  and  feditious  fames,  differ  no  more  but 
as  brother  and  filler ;  efpecially  if  it  come  to  that,  that  the 
bell  actions  of  a  (late  are  taken  in  ill  fenfe,  and  traduced. 

Bacon ,  EJfay  16. 

His  foldiers  had  daily  divers  fkirmifhes  with  the  Numidians, 
fo  that  once  the  fkirmifh  was  like  to  come  to  a  juft  battle. 

Knolles' s  Hijiory  of  the  'Turks. 
When  it  came  to  that  once,  they  that  had  moft  flelh  wifhed 
they  had  had  lefs.  L'  EJlrange. 

Every  new  fprung  paflion  is  a  part  of  the  action,  except  we 
conceive  nothing  to  be  a&ion  ’till  the  players  come  to  blows. 

Dryden  on  Dramatick  Poetry. 
The  force  whereby  bodies  cohere  is  very  much  greater 
when  they  come  to  immediate  conta<ft,  than  when  they  are  at 
ever  fo  fmall  a  finite  diftance.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin . 

6.  To  change  condition  either  for  better  or  worfe. 

One  faid  to  Ariftippus,  ’Tis  a  ftrange  thing  why  men  fhould 
rather  give  to  the  poor  than  to  philofophers.  He  anfwered, 
becaufe  they  think  themfelves  m3y  fooner  come  to  be  poor 
than  to  be  philofophers.  Bacon's  Apophtheg?ns. 

His  fons  come  to  honour,  and  he  knoweth  it  not.  Job  x iv.  21. 
He  being  come  to  the  eftate,  keeps  on  a  very  bufy  family. 

Locke. 

\  ou  were  told  your  mafter  had  gone  to  a  tavern,  and  come 
to  fome  mifchance.  Swift. 

7.  To  attain  any  condition  or  character. 

A  ferpent,  e’er  he  comes  to  be  a  dragon, 

Does  eat  a  bat.  Benj.  Johnfon's  Catiline. 

How  came  the  publican  juftified,  but  by  a  fhort  and  humble 
prayer  ?  Duppa' s  Rules  for  Devotion. 

He  wonder’d  how  fhe  came  to  know 
What  he  had  done,  and  meant  to  do.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  c.  r. 
The  teftimony  of  confcience,  thus  informed,  comes  to  be 
fo  authentick,  and  fo  much  to  be  relied  upon.  South' s  Sermons. 

8.  To  become. 

So  came  I  a  widow ; 

And  never  fhall  have  length  of  life  enough 

To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes.  Shah.  Hen.  IV. 

When  he  returns  from  hunting, 

I  will  not  fpeak  with  him  ;  fay  I  am  fick. 

If  you  come  flack  of  former  fervices, 

You  fhall  do  well.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

9-  To  arrive  at  fome  a£f  or  habit,  or  difpofttion. 

They  would  quickly  come  to  have  a  natural  abhorrence  for 
that  which  they  found  made  them  flighted.  Locke. 

10.  To  change  from  one  ftate  into  another  defired;  as  the  but¬ 
ter  comes  when  the  parts  begin  to  feparate  in  the  churn. 

It  is  reported,  that  if  you  lay  good  ftore  of  kernels  of  grapes 
about  the  root  of  a  vine,  it  will  make  the  vine  come  earlier, 
and  profper  better.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijiory ,  N°.  35. 

Then  butter  does  refufe  to  come , 

And  love  proves  crofs  and  humourfome.  Hudibras,  p.  ii. 
In  the  coming ,  or  fprouting  of  malt,  as  it  muft  not  come 
too  little,  fo  it  muft  not  come  too  much.  Mort.  Husbandry. 

11.  To  become  prefent,  and  no  longer  future. 

A  tide  will  come,  when  ’mymaturer  mufe, 

In  Csefar’s  wars,  a  nobler  theme  fhall  chufe.  Dryd.  Virg.  Geo. 

12.  To  become  prefent ;  no  longer  abfent. 

That’s  my  joy 

Not  to  have  feen  before  ;  for  nature  now 

Comes  all  at  once,  confounding  my  delight.  Dryd.  K.  Arth. 

Mean  while  the  gods  the  dome  ef  Vulcan  throng, 
Apollo  comes,  and  Neptune  came  along.  Pope's  Odyjf.  b.  viii. 

Come  then,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along. 

Thou  mafter  of  the  poet  and  the  fong.  Pope's  Ejfays. 

13.  To  happen;  to  fall  out. 

The  duke  of  Cornwal,  and  Regan  his  dutchefs,  will  be 
here  with  him  this  night.—. 

— How  comes  that  ?  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

Let  me  alone  that  I  may  fpeak,  and  let  come  on  me  what 

Job  xiii.  13. 

14.  To  follow  as  a  confequence. 

Thofe  that  are  kin  to  the  king,  never  prick  their  finger  but 
they  fay,  there  is  fome  of  the  king’s  blood  fpilt.  How  comes 
that  ?  fays  he,  that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive :  the  an- 
fvver  is,  I  am  the  king’s  poor  coufin,  fir.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
15-  Io  ceafe  very  lately  from  fome  a£t  or  ftate ;  to  have  juft 
done  or  fuffered  any  thing. 

David  faid  unto  Uriah,  camejl  thoil  not  from  thy  journey  ? 

2  Sa.  xi.  10. 

16.  To  Come  about.  To  come  to  pafs;  to  fall  out;  to  come  into 
being.  Probably  from  the  French  venir  a  bout. 

And  let  me  fpeak  to  th’  yet  unknowing  world. 

How  thefc  things  came  about.  Shake fprare. 
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That  cherubim,  which  now  appears  as  a  God  to  a  humari 
foul,  knows  very  well  that  the  period  will  come  abcut  in  eter¬ 
nity,  when  the  human  foul  fhall  be  as  perfedf  as  he  himfelf 
now  is.  Addijon' s  Spectator,  N°.  3. 

I  conclude,  however  it  comes  about,  that  things  are  not  as 
they  fhould  be.  Swifts 

How  comes  it  about,  that,  for  above  fixty  years,  affairs  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  new  men.  Swift. 

17.  To  Comp:  about.  To  change;  to  come  round. 

The  wind  came  about ,  and  fettled  in  the  Weft  for  many 
days.  Bacon  s  New  Atlantis. 

On  better  thoughts,  and  my  urg’d  reafons. 

They  are  come  about ,  and  won  to  the  true  fide.  B.  Johnfon. 

18.  To  Come  again,  'l'o  return. 

T  here  came  water  thereout ;  and  when  he  had  drunk,  his  • 
fpirit  came  again ,  and  he  revived.  “J^S-  xv-  1 9* 

19.  To  Come  after.  To  follow. 

If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himfelf,  and 
take  up  his  crofs  and  follow  me.  Mat  xvi.  24. 

20.  To  Come  at.  To  reach  ;  to  get  within  the  reach  of;  to 
obtain ;  to  gain. 

Neither  l'word  nor  feeptre  can  come  at  confcience ;  but  it  is 
above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  both.  Suckling. 

Cats  will  eat  and  deftroy  your  marurn,  if  they  can  come  at 
it-  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

In  order  io  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  we  fhould 
confider,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  we  may  deferve  praife. 

Addijon  s  Spectator,  N  u.  399. 
Nothing  makes  a  woman  more  efteemed  by  the  oppofite 
fex  than  chaftity,  and  we  always  prize  thofe  moft  who  are 
hardeft  to  come  at.  Addijon' s  Spectator,  N°.  99. 

21.  To  Come  by.  To  obtain;  to  gain  ;  to  acquire. 

Things  moft  needful  to  preferve  this  life,  are  moft  prompt 
and  eafy  for  all  living  creatures  to  cotne  by.  Hooker,  b.  g.f  22. 
Love  is  like  a  child. 

That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by.  Shakefpcare. 

Thy  cafe 

Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  got’ft  Milan, 

I’ll  come  by  Naples.  Shakefpeare's  T ’.mpejl. 

Are  you  not  afhamed  to  inforce  a  poor  widow  to  fo  rough 
a  courfe  to  come  by  her  own.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

The  ointment  wherewith  this  is  done  is  made  of  divers  in¬ 
gredients,  whereof  the  ftrangeft  and  hardeft  to  come  by  is  the 
mofs  of  a  dead  man  unburied.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijiory. 
And  with  that  wicked  lye 
A  letter  they  came  by. 

From  our  king’s  majefty.  Denham. 

He  tells  a  fad  ftory,  how  hard  it  was  for  him  to  come  by  the 
book  of  Trigantius.  Stilling fl.  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idols. 

Amidft  your  train,  this  unfeen  judge  will  wait. 

Examine  how  you  came  by  all  your  ftate.  Dryd.  Aurengzcbe. 

22.  To  Come  in.  To  enter. 

What,  are  you  there  ?  come  in,  and  give  fome  help.  Shak. 
Yet  the  Ample  ideas,  thus  united  in  the  fame  fubje£f,  are 
as  perfectly  diftindt  as  thofe  that  come  in  by  different  fenfes. 

Locke. 

23.  To  Come  in.  To  comply  ;  to  yield  ;  to  hold  out  no  longer. 

If  the  arch-rebel  Tyrone,  in  the  time  of  thefe  wars, 

fhould  offer  to  come  in,  and  fubmit  himfelf  to  her  majefty,  ’ 
would  you  not  have  him  received.  Spenfcr  on  Ireland. 

24.  To  Come  in.  To  arrive  at  a  poft,  or  place  of  rendezvous. 

At  what  time  our  fecond  fleet,  which  kept  the  narrow  feas, 

was  come  in  and  joined  to  our  main  fleet.  Bacon. 

There  was  the  Plymouth  fquadron  now  come  in. 

Which  in  the  Streights  laft  winter  was  abroad.  Dryden. 

25.  To  Come  in.  To  become  modifh;  to  be  brought  into  ufe. 

Then  came  rich  cloaths  and  graceful  action  in. 

Then  inftruments  were  taught  more  moving  notes.  Rofcom. 
Silken  garments  did  not  come  in  ’till  late,  and  the  ufe  of  them 
in  men  was  often  reftrained  by  law.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

26.  To  Come  in.  To  be  an  ingredient;  to  make  part  of  a  com- 
pofition. 

A  generous  contempt  of  that  in  which  too  many  men  place 
their  happinefs,  muft  come  in  to  heighten  his  character.  Atterb. 

27.  To  Come  infer.  To  be  early  enough  to  obtain:  taken 
from  hunting,  where  the  dogs  that  are  flow  get  nothing;. 

Shape  and  beauty,  worth  and  education,  wit  and^under- 
ftanding,  gentle  nature  and  agreeable  humour,  honour  and 
virtue,  were  to  erne  in  for  their  fbare  of  fuch  contratfs.  Temple. 

If  thinking  is  effential  to  matter,  flocks  and  ftones  will 
come  in  for  their  fhare  of  privilege.  Collier  or:  Thought. 

One  who  had  i’  the  rear  excluded  been, 

And  cou’d  not  for  a  tafte  o’  th’  flefh  come  in. 

Licks  the  folid  earth.  Tate's  Juv.  Sat.  1^. 

1  he  reft  came  in  for  fubfidies,  whereof  they  funk  eonfi- 
derable  fums.  Swift. 

28.  To  Come  in  to.  To  join  with  ;  to  bring  help. 

They  marched  to  Wells,  where  the  lord  Audley,  with 
whom  their  leaders  had  before  fecret  intelligence,  came  in  to 
them  ;  and  was  by  them,  with  great  gladnefs  and  cries  of  joy, 
accepted  as  their  general.  Bacons  Henry  VII. 

29.  To  Come  in  to.  To  comply  with  ;  to  agree  to 
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The  fame  of  their  virtues  will  make  men  ready  to  come  into 
every  thing  that  is  done  or  defigned  for  the  publick  good. 

Atterbury s  Sermons. 

30.  To  Come  near.  To  approach;  to  refemble  in  excellence: 
a  metaphor  from  races. 

Whom  you  cannot  equal  or  come  near  in  doing,  you  would 
deftroy  or  ruin  with  evil  Ipeaking.  Ben.  Jchnfon's  Difcovcrics. 

The  whole  atchieved  with  fuch  admirable  invention,  that 
nothing  ancient  and  modern  feems  to  come  near  it.  Temple. 

31.  To  Come  of.  To  proceed  ;  as  adefcendant  from  anceftors. 

Of  Priam’s  royal  race  my  mother  came.  Dryden  s  AEn. 
Self-love  is  fo  natural  an  infirmity,  that  it  makes  us  partial 
even  to  thofe  that  come  of  us,  as  well  as  ourfelves.  L'Ljlrange. 

32.  To  Come  of  To  proceed  ;  as  eff'e&s  from  their  caufes. 

Will  you  pleafe,  fir,  be  gone. 

I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this.  Shakefp.  Winter' sTa'c. 
We  fee  that  the  hiccough  comes  of  fulnefs  of  meat,  efpe- 
cially  in  children,  which  caufeth  an  extenfion  of  the  ftomach. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory . 
What  came  ont  at  laft  but  that,  after  the  dogs  had  deferted, 
the  wolves  worried  one  part  of  the  enemies.  L'Ljlrange. 

This  comes  of  judging  by  the  eye,  without  confulting  the 
reafon.  L’Ef  range. 

My  young  mafter,  whatever  comes  ont,  muft  have  a  wife 
looked  out  for  him  by  that  time  he  is  of  age.  Lode. 

33.  To  Come  of.  To  deviate;  to  depart  from  a  rule  or  di¬ 
rection.  » 

The  figure  of  a  bell  partaketh  of  the  pyramis,  but  yet 
coming  off  and  dilating  more  fuddenly.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hifiory. 

34.  To  Come  off.  To  efcape. 

I  knew  the  foul  enchanter,  though  difguis’d, 

Enter’d  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  fpells. 

And  yet  came  off.  Milton. 

How  thou  wilt  here  come  off,  furmounts  my  reach.  Milt. 
If,  upon  fuch  a  fair  and  full  trial,  he  can  come  off,  he  is 
then  clear  and  innocent.  South. 

Thofe  that  are  in  any  fignal  danger  implore  his  aid  ;  and, 
if  they  come  off  fafe,  they  call  their  deliverance  a  miracle. 

Addifn  on  Italy. 

35.  To  Come  off.  To  end  an  affair;  to  be  difiniffed  with  our 

lot. 

Oh,  bravely  came  we  off. 

When  with  a  volley  of  our  needlefs  fhot. 

After  fuch  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good-night.  Shakef.  K.  John. 
Ever  fince  Spain  and  England  have  had  any  thing  to  debate 
one  with  the  other,  the  Englifh,  upon  all  encounters,  have 
come  off  with  honour  and  the  better.  Bacon  on  War  with  Spain. 

We  muft  expeCf  fometimes  to  come  off  by  the  worft,  before 
we  obtain  the  final  conqueft.  Calamy. 

He  oft’,  in  fuch  attempts  as  thefe. 

Came  off  with  glory  and  fuccefs.  Hudibras,  p.  1 .  cant.  1 . 

36.  To  Come  off  from.  To  leave  ;  to  forbear. 

To  come  off  from  thefe  grave  difquifitions,  I  would  clear  the 
point  by  one  inftance  more.  Felton  on  the  Clafficks. 

37.  To  Come  on.  To  advance;  to  make  progrefs. 

Of  late,  things  feem  to  come  on  apace  to  their  former  ftate. 

Bacon  on  the  War  with  Spain. 
There  was  in  the  camp  both  ftrength  and  victual  fuflicient 
for  the  obtaining  of  the  victory,  if  they  would  not  protract 
the  war  until  winter  were  come  on.  Knolles' s  Hijl.  of  the  Turks. 
The  fea  came  on,  the  fouth  with  mighty  roar 
Difpers’d  and  dafh’d  the  reft  upon  the  rocky  (hoar.  Dryden. 

So  Travellers,  who  wafte  the  day. 

Noting  at  length  the  fetting  fun, 

They  mend  their  pace  as  night  comes  on.  Granville. 

38.  To  Come  m.  To  advance  to  combat. 

The  great  ordnance  once  difeharged,  the  armies  came  faft 
on,  and  joined  battle.  Knolles' s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  worft  you  can  ; 

I  fear  not  you,  nor  yet  a  better  man.  Dryden. 

39.  To  Come  on.  To  thrive;  to  grow  big. 

Come  on,  poor  babe  ; 

Some  powerful  fpirit  inftrudf  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurfes.  Shakefpeare' s  Winter' s  Tale . 

It  fhould  feem  by  the  experiments,  both  of  the  malt  and  of 
the  rofes,  that  they  will  come  far  fafter  on  in  water  than  in 
earth  ;  for  the  nourifhment  is  eafier  drawn  out  of  water  than 
out  of  earth.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory,  N”.  648. 

40.  To  Come  over.  To  repeat  an  a£f. 

I  faw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly  ;  and  when  he  caught 
it,  he  let  it  go  again,  and  after  it  again ;  and  over  and  over  he 
comes,  and  caught  it  again.  Sbak.  Csriolanus. 

41.  To  Come  over.  To  revolt. 

They  are  perpetually  teizing  their  friends  to  come  over  to 
them.  "  Addifon's  Spectator,  N°.  185. 

A  man,  in  changing  his  fide,  not  only  makes  himfelf  hated 
by  thofe  he  left,  but  is  feldom  heartily  efteemed  by  thofe  he 
corn  s  over  to.  Addijon's  Spectator,  N°.  162. 

42.  To  CotA'e.  over.  To  rife  in  diftillation. 

Perhaps  alfo  the  phlegmatick  liquor,  that  is  wont  to  come 
over  in  this  analyfis,  may,  at  leaft  as  to  part  of  it,  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  operation  of  the  fire.  Boyle. 
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43.  To  Come  out.  To  be  made  publick. 

Before  his  book  came  cut,  I  had  undertaken  the  anfwer  of 
feveral  others.  Stilling Jleet , 

I  have  been  tedious ;  and,  which  is  worfe,  it  comes  out 
from  the  firft  draught,  and  uncorre&ed.  Dryden. 

44.  Ta  Come  w/.  To  appear  upon  trial ;  to  be  difeovered. 

It  is  indeed  come  out  at  laft,  that  we  are  to  look  on  the  faints 
as  inferior  deities.  StiUingfeet’s  Defence  of  Di/c.  on  Rom.  Idol 
The  weight  of  the  denarius,  or  the  feventh  of  a  Roman 
ounce,  comes  out  fix ty- two  grains  and  four  fevenths.  Arbuthn . 

45.  To  Come  out  with.  To  give  a  vent  to  ;  to  let  fly. 

Thofe  great  matters  of  chymical  arcana  muft  be  provoked, 

before  they  will  come  out  with  them.  Boyle. 

46.  To  Come  to.  To  confent  or  yield. 

What  is  this,  if  my  parfon  will  not  come  to  ?  Swift. 

47.  To  Come  to.  To  amount  to. 

The  emperour  iinpofed  fo  great  a  cuftom  upon  all  corn  to 
be  tranfported  out  of  Sicily,  that  the  very  cuftoms  came  to  as 
much  as  both  the  price  of  the  corn  and  the  freight  toge¬ 
ther.  Knolles' s  Hijlory  cf  the  Turks. 

You  faucily  pretend  to  know 

More  than  your  dividend  comes  to.  Hudibras,  p.  ii. 

Animals  either  feed  upon  vegetables  immediately,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  fame  at  laft,  upon  other  animals  which  have  fed 
upon  them.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hijlory. 

He  pays  not  this  tax  immediately,  yet  his  purfe  will  find 
it  by  a  greater  want  of  money  than  that  comes  to.  Locke. 

48.  To  Come  to  himfelf.  To  recover  his  fenfes. 

He  falls  into  fweet  ecftacy  of  joy,  wherein  Ifhall  leave  him 
’till  he  comes  to  himfelf.  Temple. 

49.  To  Come  to  paj's.  To  be  efFefted  ;  to  fall  out. 

It  cometh,  we  grant,  many  times  to  paj's  that  the  works  of 
men  being  the  fame,  their  drifts  and  purpofe  therein  are 
divers.  Hooker,  b.  v.  fed.  14. 

How  comes  it  to pafs,  that  fome  liquors  cannot  pierce  into 
or  moiften  fome  bodies,  which  are  eafily  pervious  to  other 
liquors  ?  Boyle' s  Hifiory  of  Firmnefs. 

50.  TcCome  up.  To  grow  out  of  the  ground. 

Another  ill  accident  is  over-wet  at  fowing  time,  which 
with  us  breedeth  much  dearth,  infomuch  as  the  corn  never 
cometh  up.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hifory. 

Good  intentions  are  at  leaft  the  feeds  of  good  actions,  and 
every  man  ought  to  fow  them,  whether  they  come  up  or  no. 

Temple. 

51.  To  Come  up.  To  make  appearance. 

If  wars  fhould  mow  them  down  never  fo  faft,  yet  they 
maybe  fuddenly  fupplied,  and  come  up  again.  Bacon. 

52.  2  0  Come  up.  To  come  into  ufe,  as  a  fajhion  comes  up. 

53.  To  Come  up  to.  To  amount  to. 

He  prepares  for  a  furrender,  aflerting  that  all  thefe  will  not 
come  up  to  near  the  quantity  requifite.  Woodw.  Nat.  Hijlory. 

54.  To  Come  up  to.  To  rife  to. 

Whofe  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  th’  truth.  Shakefpeare' s  Winter's  Tale. 

Confiderations  there  are,  that  may  make  us,  if  not  come  up 
to  the  character  of  thofe  who  rejoice  in  tribulations,  yet  at 
leaft  fatisfy  the  duty  of  being  patient.  Wake' s  Prep,  for  Death. 

The  veftes  byftinae,  which  fome  lad  es  wore,  muft  have 
been  of  fuch  extraordinary  price,  that  there  is  no  fluff  in  our 
age  comes  up  to  it.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

When  the  heart  is  full,  it  is  angry  at  all  wordo  that  cannot 
come  up  to  it.  Swift. 

55.  To  Come  up  with.  To  overtake. 

56.  To  Come  upon.  To  invade;  to  attack: 

Three  hundred  horfe,  and  three  thoufand  foot  Englilb, 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  were  charged  by  Parma, 
coming  upon  them  with  feven  thoufand  horfe.  Bacon. 

When  old  age  comes  upon  him,  it  comes  alone,  bringing  no 
other  evil  with  it  but  itfelf.  South. 

Come,  [participle  of  the  verb.] 

Thy  words  were  heard,  and  I  am  come  to  thy  words.  Dan. 
Come.  A  particle  of  exhortation;  be  quick  ;  make  no  delay. 

Come,  let  us  make  our  father  drink  wine.  Gen.  xix.  32. 
Come.  A  particle  of  reconciliation,  or  incitement  to  it. 

Gome,  come,  at  all  I  laugh  he  laughs  no  doubt ; 

The  only  difference  is,  1  dare  laugh  out.  Pope. 

Come.  A  kind  of  adverbial  word  for  when  it  fall  come ;  as, 
come  Wednefclay ,  when  Wednefday  fhall  come. 

Come  Candlemas,  nine  years  ago  (he  dy’d.  Gay. 

To  Come.  In  futurity;  notprefent;  to  happen  hereafter. 

It  ferveth  to  difeover  that  which  is  hid,  as  well  as  to  foretel 
that  which  is  to  come.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

In  times  to  come,  . 

My  waves  {hall  wafh  the  walls  of  mighty  Rome.  Dryden. 
Taking  a  leafe  of  land  for  years  to  come,  at  the  tent  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Locke. 

Come.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  fprout :  a  cant  term. 

That  the  malt  is  fufficiently  well  dried,  you  may  know  both 
by  the  taftc,  and  alfo  by  the  falling  otf  of  the  come  or  fprout. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Come'dian.  n.f.  [from  comedy.} 

1.  A  player  or  a&or  of  cornick  part'-'. 
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2.  A  player  in  general ;  a  ftage-player ;  an  adlrefs  or  adlor. 

Meliflfarion,  pretty  honey-bee,  when  of  a  comedian  She  be¬ 
came  a  wealthy  man’s  wife,  would  be  falutcd  madam  Pithias, 
or  Prudence.  Camden  s  Remains. 

Comedians  on  the  ftage  (hew  all  their  (kill, 

And  after  do  as  love  and  fortune  will. 

3.  A  writer  of  comedies. 

Scaliger  willeth  us  to  admire  Plautus  as  a  comedian ,  but 
Terence  as  a  pure  and  elegant  (peaker.  Peacba7n  of  Poetry. 

COMEDY.  n.f.  [ comedia ,  Lat.j  A  dramatick  reprefentation 
of  the  lighter  faults  of  mankind. 

Your  honour’s  players 

Are  come  to  play  a  pleafant  comedy.  Sbak.  Tam.  of  the  Shrew . 

A  long,  exadt,  and  ferious  comedy , 

In  every  feene  fome  moral  let  it  teach, 

And,  if  it  can,  at  once  both  pleafe  and  preach.  _  Pope. 

Co'meliness.  n.f.  [from comely.]  Grace;  beauty;  dignity. 

A  carelefs  come'.inefs  with  comely  care.  Sidney. 

The  fervice  of  God  hath  not  fuch  petfedfion  of  grace  and  ' 
comiinefs  as  when  the  dignity  of  the  place  doth  concur.  Hooker. 

They  (killed  not  of  the  goodly  ornaments  of  poetry,  yet 
were  fprinkled  with  fome  pretty  flowers,  which  gave  good 
grace  and  comelinefs.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Hardly  (hall  you  meet  with  man  or  woman  lb  aged  or  ill- 
favoured,  but,  ft  you  will  commend  them  for  comelinefs,  nay 
and  for  youth  too,  (hall  take  it  well.  South. 

There  is  great  pulchritude  and  co77iclinefs  of  proportion  in 
the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  plants.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

A  horfeman’s  coat  (hall  hide 


Thy  taper  fhape  and  comelinefs  of  fide.  Prior. 

COMELY,  ad),  [from  become ;  or  from  epeman,  Sax.  to  pleafe.] 
j.  Graceful;  decent;  having  dignity  or  grandeur  of  mien  or 
look.  Comelinefs  feems  to  be  that  fpecies  of  beauty  which 
excites  reverence  rather  than  pleafure. 

If  the  principal  part  of  beauty  is  in  decent  motion,  no 
marvel  though  perfons  in  years  feem  many  times  more  ami¬ 
able  ;  for  no  youth  can  be  co7nely  but  by  pardon,  and  confider- 
ing  the  vouth  as  to  make  up  the  comelinefs.  Bacon ,  Effay 
He  that  is  comely  when  old  and  decrepit,  furely  was  very 
beautiful  when  he  was  young.  .  _  South. 

Thou  art  a  co7nely ,  young,  and  valiant  knight.  Dryden. 
2.  Ufed  of  things,  decent;  according  to  propriety. 

Oh,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it!  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time, 

Than  when  thefe  fellows  ran  about  the  ftreets. 

Crying  confufion.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

Oo'Mely.  adv.  [from  the  adjedtive.]  Handfomely  ;  gracefully. 
To  ride  comely ,  to  play  at  all  weapons,  to  dance  comely,  be 
very  necellary  for  a  courtly  gentleman.  Afcharris  Schoohnajlcr. 
Co'mer.  77.  f.  [from  come.  ]  One  that  comes. 

Plants  move  upwards ;  but  if  the  fap  puts  up  too  fall,  it 
maketh  a  (lender  (talk,  which  will  not  fupport  the  weight ; 
and  therefore  thefe  are  all  fwift  and  hafty  comers.  Bacon. 

Time  is  like  a  fafhionable  hoff, 

That  (lightly  (hakes  his  parting  gueft  by  th’  hand  ; 

But  with  his  arms  outftretch’d,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grafps  in  the  comer :  welcome  ever  fmiles. 

And  farewel  goes  out  fighing.  < Sbak.  Troilus  and  Crejfida • 

Yourfelf,  renowned  prince,  then  (tood  as  fair 
As  any  comer  I  have  look’d  on  yet, 

For  my  aflfedlion.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Houfe  and  heart  are  open  for  a  friend  ;  the  paflage  is  eafy, 
and  not  only  admits,  but  even  invites  the  comer.  South's  Serm. 
It  is  natural  to  be  kind  to  the  laid  comer.  L  EJlrange. 


Now  leave  thofe  joys,  unfuiting  to  thy  age, 

To  a  frefh  comer ,  and  refign  the  ftage.  Dryden. 

The  renowned  champion  of  our  lady  of  Loretto,  and  the 
miraculous  tranflation  of  her  chapel,  about  which  he  hath 
publifhed  a  defiance  to  the  world,  and  offers  to  prove  it  againft 
all  coiners.  Stillingfieet. 

There  it  is  not  ftrange,  that  the  mind  (hould  give  itfelf  up 
to  the  common  opinion,  or  render  itfelf  to  the  firft  comer.  Locke. 

COMET,  n.f  [ cometa ,  Latin,  a  hairy  ftar.] 

A  heavenly  body  in  the  planetary  region  appearing  fud- 
denly,  and  again  difappearing ;  and,  during  the  time  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  moving  through  its  proper  orbit,  like  a  planet. 
The  orbits  of  comets  are  ellipfes,  having  one  of  their  foci  in 
the  center  of  the  fun ;  and  being  very  long  and  eccentrick, 
they  become  invifible,  when  in  that  part  molt  remote  from  the 
fun.  Comets,  popularly  called  blazing  ftars,  are  diftingui(hed 
from  other  ftars  by  a  long  train  or  tail  of  light,  always  op- 
pofite  to  the  fun  :  hence  arifes  a  popular  divifion  of  comets 
into  'three  kinds,  bearded,  tailed,  and  haired  comets  ;  though 
the  divifion  rather  relates  to  the  different  circumftances  of  the 
fame  comet,  than  to  the  phenomena  of  the  feveral.  1  hus 
when  the  comet  is  eaftward  of  the  fun,  and  moves  from  it, 
the  comet  is  faid  to  be  bearded,  barbatus ,  becaufe  the  light 
marches  before  it.  When  the  light  is  weftward  of  the  fun, 
the  comet  is  faid  to  be  tailed,  becaufe  the  train  follows  it. 
When  the  comet  and  the  fun  are  diametrically  oppolite,  the 
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earth  being  between  them,  the  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of 
the  comet,  excepting  a  little  that  appears  around  it,  in  form 
of  a  border  of  hair,  hence  called  crinitus.  . 

According  to  Sir  Jfaac  Newton,  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  a 
very  thin  (lender  vapour,  emitted  by  the  head  or  nucleus  of 
the  comet,  ignited  by  their  near  neighbourhood  to  the  um, 
and  this  vapour  is  furnifhed  by  die  atmofphere  of  the  comet. 
The  tails  are  of  various  lengths  ;  and  being  produced  in  the  pe- 
rihelions  of  the  comets,  will  go  oft  along  with  their  heads  into 
remote  regions,  and  there  gradually  vanifh,  ’till  the  cornets 
return  towards  the  fun  The  vapours  of  comets  being  thus 
dilated,  rarefied,  and  diffufed  through  all  the  celeftial  regions, 
may  probably,  by  little  and  little,  by  means  of  their  own  gra¬ 
vity,  be  attracted  down  to  the  planets,  and  become  inter¬ 
mingled  with  their  atmofpheres.  For  the  confervation  of  the 
water,  and  moifture  of  the  planets,  comets  feem  absolutely 
requifite ;  from  whole  condenfed  vapours  and  exhalations  all 
that  moifture  which  is  fpent  in  vegetations  and  putrefadfions, 
and  turned  into  dry  earth,  may  be  refupplied  and  recruited  ; 
for  all  vegetables  grow  and  increafe  wholly  from  fluids  ;  and, 
as  to  their  greateft  part,  turn  by  putrefaction  into  earth  again, 
an  earthy  (lime  being  perpetually  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of 
putrefying;  liquors.  Hence  the  quantity  of  dry  earth  muft 
continually  increafe,  and  the  moifture  of  the  globe  decreafe, 
and  at  laft  be  quite  evaporated,  if  it  have  not  a  continual  fup- 
ply  from  fome  part  or  other  of  the  univerfe.  And  I  fufpeCt, 
adds  Sir  Jfaac,  that  the  fpirit  which  makes  the  fineft,  fubtileft, 
and  beft  part  of  our  air,  and  which  is  abfolutely  requifite  for 
the  life  and  being  of  all  things,  comes  principally  from  the 
comets.  On  this  principle  there  feems  to  be  fome  foundation 
for  the  popular  opinion  of  prefages  from  comets ;  fince  the 
tail  of  a  comet,  thus  intermingled  with  our  atmofphere,  may 
produce  changes  very  fenfible  in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

The  fame  great  author  has  computed  that  the  fun  s  heat, 
in  the  comet  of  168c,  was,  to  his  heat  with  us  at  Midfummer, 
as  twenty-eight  thoufand  to  one  ;  and  that  the  heat  of  the  body 
of  the  comet,  was  near  two  thoufand  times  as  great  as  that  of 
red-hot  iron.  He  alfo  calculates,  that  a  globe  of  red-hot 
iron,  of  the  dimenfions  of  our  earth,  would  fcarce  be  cool  in 
fifty  thoufand  years.  If  then  the  comet  be  (uppofed  to  cool 
a  hundred  times  as  fall  as  red-hot  iron,  yet,  fince  its  heat  was 
a  thoufand  times  greater,  fuppofing  it  of  the  bignefs  of  the 
earth,  it  would  not  be  cool  in  a  million  of  years.  Hitherto 
no  comet  has  threatened  the  earth  with  a  nearer  approach  than 
that  of  1680;  for,  by  calculation,  Dr.  Halley  found,  on  No¬ 
vember  11,  that  comet  was  not  above  one  fenv  diameter  of 
the  earth  to  the  northward  of  the  way  of  the  earth  ;  at  which 
time,  had  the  earth  been  in  that  part  of  its  orbit,  the  comet 
would  have  had  a  parallax  equal  to  that  of  the  moon.  What 
might  have  been  the  confequence  of  fo  near  an  appulfe?  a 
contact  er  (hock  of  the  celeftial  bodies  ?  a  deluge,  Mr.  Whif- 
ton  fays.  Aftronomers  have  been  divided  about  the  return  of 
comets,  and  time  and  obfervation  muft  determine  the  queftion. 
However,  Dr.  Halley  has  foretold  the  return  of  one  in  1758, 
which  formerly  appeared  in  1 45  G  Trevoux.  Chambers. 

And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company. 

As  if  they  faw  fome  wond’rous  monument. 

Some  comet,  or  an  unufual  prodigy.  Shak.  Tam.  of  the  Shrew. 

Such  his  fell  glances  as  the  fatal  light 
Of  (taring  comets.  Crajhaw. 

I  confidered  a  comet ,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  a 
blazing  ftar,  as  a  (ky-rocket  difeharged  by  an  hand  that  is 
almighty.  Addiforis  Guardian ,  N°.  103* 

Fierce  meteors  (hoot  their  arbitrary  light, 

And  comets  march  with  lawlefs  horrors  bright.  Prior • 

Co'metary.  7  ,  rfrom  COmet.~\  Relating  to  a  comet; 

Come'tick.  ) 

Refradlions  of  light  are  in  the  planetary  and  cometary  regions, 
as  on  our  globe.  Cheyne  s  Phil.  Print 

COMFIT,  "n.f  [konfit,  Dutch.  It  (hould  feem  that  both  are 
formed  by  hafty  pronunciation  from  confe£i.~\  A  dry  fweet- 
meat ;  any  kind  of  fruit  or  root  preferved  with  fugar,  and 
dried. 

By  feeding  me  on  beans  and  peafe. 

He  crams  in  nafty  crevices, 

And  turns  to  comfits  by  his  arts. 

To  make  me  relifh  for  deflTerts.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  i. 

To  Co'mfit.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  preferve  dry  with 

fugar. 

The  fruit  that  does  fo  quickly  wade,  1 

Men  fcarce  can  fee  it,  much  lefs  tafte,  > 

Thou  comfit ej l  in  ftreets  to  make  it  laft.  Cowley,  j 

Co'mfiture.  n.f  [from  comfit,  or  confedture.]  Sweetmeat. 

From  country  grafs  to  confitures  of  court,  1 

Or  city’s  quclque-chofes,  let  not  report  > 

My  mind  tranfport.  Donne,  j 

To  COMFORT,  v.  a.  [comfrto,  low  Latin.  Salvia  comfortat 
nervos.  Schol.  Sal.] 

1.  To  (Lengthen;  to  enliven  j  to  invigorate. 

The  evidence  of  God’s  own  teftimony,  added  unto  the 
natural  aflent  of  reafon,  concerning  the  certainty  of  them, 

doth 
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doth  not  a  little  comfort  and  confirm  the  fame.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Light  excelleth  in  comforting  the  fpirits  of  men :  light  varied 
doth  the  fame  cffedl,  with  more  novelty.  This  is  the  caufe 
why  precious  ftoncs  comfort.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  96c. 

Some  of  the  abbots  had  been  guilty  of  comforting  and  ailift- 
ing  the  rebels.  Ayliffe’s  Parergon. 

2.  To  confole  ;  to  {Lengthen  the  mind  under  the  preffure  of 
calamity. 

They  bemoaned  him,  and  comforted  him  over  all  the  evil 
that  the  Lord  had  brought  upon  him.  Job ,  xlii.  1 1 . 

Co'mfort.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Support;  aftiftance;  countenance. 

Poynings  made  a  wild  chace  upon  the  wild  Irifh;  where, 
in  refpedt  of  the  mountains  and  faftnefles,  he  did  little  good, 
which  he  would  needs  impute  unto  the  comfort  that  the  rebels 
fhould  receive  underhand  from  the  earl  of  Kildare.  Bacon. 

The  king  did  alfo  appoint  commiflioners  for  the  fining  of 
all  fuch  as  were  of  any  value,  and  had  any  hand  or  partaking 
in  the  aid  or  comfort  of  Perkins,  or  the  Cornifhmen.  Bacon. 

2.  Confolation ;  fupport  under  calamity  or  danger. 

I  will  keep  her  ign’rant  of  her  good, 

To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  defpair, 

When  it  is  leaft  expedted.  Shakcfp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 
As  they  have  no  apprehenfion  of  thofe  things,  lb  they  need 
no  comfort  againft  them.  Tillotfon ,  Serm.  i. 

3.  That  which  gives  confolation  or  fupport. 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth. 

But  mine  fhall  be  ^  comfort  to  your  age.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 
Co'mfort  able.  adj.  [from  comfort.] 

1 .  Receiving  comfort ;  fufceptible  of  comfort. 

For  my  fake  be  comfortable ;  hold  death 
A  while  at  the  arm’s  end.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

My  lord  leans  wond’roufly  to  difcontent ; 

His  comfortable  temper  has  forfook  him  : 

He  is  much  out  of  health.  Shakefpeare’ s  Timon. 

What  can  promife  him  a  comfortable  appearance  before  his 
dreadful  judge  ?  South. 

2.  Difpenfing  comfort ;  having  the  power  of  giving  comfort. 

He  had  no  brother,  which  though  it  be  comfortable  for  kings 
to  have,  yetdraweth  the  fubjedts  eyes  afide.  Bacon  s  Hen.  VII. 

The  lives  of  many  miferable  men  were  faved,  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  provifion  made  for  their  fubfiftence.  Dryd.  Fab.  Dedic. 
Co'mfortably.  adv.  [from  comfortable.']  In  a  comfortable 
manner ;  with  comfort ;  without  defpair. 

Upon  view  of  the  fincerity  of  that  performance,  hope  com¬ 
fortably  and  chearfully  for  God’s  performance.  Hammond. 
Co'mforter.  n.f.  [from  comfort.] 

1.  One  that  adminifters  confolation  in  misfortunes;  one  that 
{Lengthens  and  fupports  the  mind  in  mifery  or  danger. 

This  very  prayer  of  Chrift  obtained  angels  to  be  fent  him, 
as  comforters  in  his  agony.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  fe£l.  48. 

The  heav’ns  have  bleft  you  with  a  goodly  fon. 

To  be  a  comforter  when  he  is  gone.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 
Nineveh  is  laid  wafte,  who  will  Bemoan  her  ?  whence  fhall 
I  feek  comforters  for  thee  ?  Neh.  iii.  7  • 

2.  The  title  of  the  Third  Perfon  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  the  Pa¬ 
raclete.  ;• 

Co'mfortless.  adj.  [from  comfort.]  Without  comfort ;  with¬ 
out  any  thing  to  allay  misfortune :  ufed  of  perfons  as  well  as 
things. 

Yet  fhall  not  my  death  be  comfortlefs ,  receiving  it  by  your 
fenterice.  _  ?  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Where  was  a  cave,  ywrought  with  wond  rous  art, 

Deep,  dark,  uneafy,  doleful,  comfortlefs.  Fairy  PJueen,  b.  i. 
News  fitting  to  the  night ; 

Black,  fearful,  comfortlefs ,  and  horrible.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 

On  thy  feet  thou  ftood’ft  at  laft. 

Though  comfortlefs ,  as  when  a  father  mourns 
His  children,  all  in  view  deftroyed  at  once.  Milt.P  ar.  Lojl. 
That  unfociable  comfortlefs  deafnefs  had  not  quite  tired 
me.  SwtfL 

Co'mfrey.  n.f.  [ comfrie ,  French.]  A  plant. 

The  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  fhaped  like  a  funnel, 
having  an  oblong  tube,  but  fhaped  at  the  top  like  a  pitcher : 
out  of  the  flower-cup,  which  is  deeply  cut  into  five  long  nar¬ 
row  fegments,  rifes  the  pointal,  attended  with  four  embryoes, 
which  afterwards  become  fo  many  feeds,  in  form  fomewhat 
like  the  head  of  a  viper,  which  ripen  in  the  flower-cup.  It 
grows  wild  on  the  fides  of  banks  and  rivers,  and  is  gathered 
for  medicinal  ufes.  Mlller' 

Co'mical.  adj.  [comic us,  Latin.] 

1.  Raifing  mirth  ;  merry;  diverting.  , 

The  greateft  refemblance  of  our  author  is  in  the  familiar 
ftile  and  pleafing  way  of  relating  comical  adventures  of  that 
nature.  Dryden  s  Fables ,  Preface. 

Something  fo  comi  a!  in  the  voice  and  geftures,  that  a  man 
can  hardly  forbear  being  pleafed.  Acldifon  on  Itay. 

2.  Relating  to  comedy  ;  befitting  comedy. 

That  all  might  appear  to  be  knit  up  in  a  comical  concluhon, 
the  duke’s  daughter  was  afterwards  joined  in  marriage  to  the 
lord  Lifle.  .  „  Hayward. 

They  deny  it  to  be  tragical,  becaufe  its  cataftrophe  is  a 
wedding,  which  hath  ever  been  accounted  comical  Gay . 
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Comically,  adv.  [from  comical.  ] 

1.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  raifes  mirth. 

1.  In  a  manner  befitting  comedy. 

Co'mic alness.  n.f  [from  comical.]  The  quality  of  being 
comical;  the  power  of  raifing  mirth. 

CO'MICK.  adj.  [ comicus ,  Lat.  cotnique ,  French.] 

1 .  Relating  to  comedy. 

When  I  venture  at  the  comick  ftile. 

Thy  fcornful  lady  feems  to  mock  my  toil..  Waller, 

A  comick  fubjedt  loves  an  humble  verfe, 

Thyeftes  fcorns  a  low  and  comick  ftile  ; 

Yet  comedy  fometimes  may  raife  her  voice.  Rofommon . 

Thy  tragick  mufe  gives  fmiles,  thy  comick  deep.  Dryden . 

2.  Raifing  mirth. 

Stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comick  fhows, 

Such  as  befit  the  pleafure.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI.  p-  hi* 

Co'ming.  n.f.  [from  To  come.] 

1 .  The  adt  of  coming ;  approach. 

Where  art  thou,  Adam  !  wont  with  joy  to  meet 
My  coming ,  feen  far  off?  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  X. 
Sweet  the  coming  on 

Of  grateful  ev’ning  mild.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  IV« 

2.  State  of  being  come  ;  arrival. 

May’t  pleafe  you,  noble  madam,  to  withdraw 
Into  your  private  chamber ;  we  fhall  give  you 
The  full  caufe  of  our  coming.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Some  people  in  America  counted  their  years  by  the  coming 
of  certain  birds  amongft  them  at  their  certain  feafons,  and 
leaving  them  at  others.  Locke . 

Coming-in.  n.f.  Revenue;  income. 

Here’s  a  fmall  trifle  of  wives,  eleven  widows  and  nine 
maids  is  a  fimple  coming-in  for  one  man.  .  _  Shakefpeare. 

What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 

O  ceremony,  {hew  me  but  thy  worth : 

What  is  thy  toll,  O  adoration  ?  Shakefp.  Henry  V » 

Co'ming.  participial  adj.  [from  come.] 

1.  Fond;  forward;  ready  to  come. 

Now  will  I  be  your  Rofalind  in  a  more  coming  on  difpofi- 
tion  ;  and  afk  me  what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it.  Shakefpeare . 

That  very  lapidary  himfelf,  with  a  coming  ftomach,  and  in 
the  cock’s  place,  would  have  made  the  cock’s  choice,  L  EJlr. 

That  he  had  been  fo  affedlionate  a  hufband,  was  no  ill  ar¬ 
gument  to  the  coming  dowager.  Dryd.  Virg.  ALn.  Dedic . 
On  morning  wings,  how  adlive  fprings  the  mind, 

Howt  eafy  every  labour  it  purfues, 

,  How  coming  to  the  poet  every  mufe !  Pope's  Jmit.  of  Horace . 

2.  Future;  to  come. 

Praife  of  great  adls,  he  fcatters  as  a  feed. 

Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed.  Rof common. 

Comi'tial.  adj.  [ comitia ,  Lat.  an  aflembly  of  the  Romans. 3 
Relating  to  the  aflemblies  of  the  people  of  Rome. 

Co'mity.  n.f.  [ comitas ,  Latin.]  Courtefy;  civility;  good¬ 
breeding.  Diff. 

Co'mma.  n.f.  [««>!*«.]  ...  ,  , 

The  point  which  notes  the  diftinction  of  claules,  and  order 

of  conftrudtion  in  the  fentence,  marked  thus  [,]» 

Comma’s  and  points  they  fet  exadlly  right.  Pope. 

2.  The  ninth  part  of  a  tone,  or  the  interval  whereby  a  femitone 
or  a  perfedt  tone  exceeds  the  imperfedt  tone.  It  is  a  term  ufed 
only  in  theorical  mufick,  to  {hew  the  exad  proportions  be¬ 
tween  concords.  .  Harris . 

To  COMMAND,  v.  a.  [ commander ,  Fr.  mando,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  govern  ;  to  give  orders  to ;  to  hold  in  fubjedtion  or  obe¬ 
dience  ;  contrary  to  obey. 

Look,  this  feather. 

Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow. 

And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows. 

Commanded  always  by  the  greater  guft ; 

Such  is  the  lightnefs  of  you  common  men.  Shak.  Hen.  VI, 
Chrift  could  command  legions  of  angels  to  his  refeue. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

Should  he,  who  was  thy  lord,  command  thee  now, 

With  a  harfh  voice,  and  fupercilious  brow, 

To  fervile  duties.  Dryden’ s  Perf.  Sat.  5« 

2.  To  order ;  to  diredt  to  be  done  ;  contrary  to  prohibit:  fome- 
times  formerly  with  of  before  the  perfon. 

My  confidence  bids  me  afk,  wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  thefe  moft  pois’nous  compounds.  Shakefp. 
Wc  will  facrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God,  as  he  fhall  command 
us.  E*'  viii.  27* 

3.  To  have  in  power. 

If  the  ftrong  cane  fupport  thy  walking  hand,  ^  m 
Chairmen  no  longer  fhall  the  wall  command.  Gay  s  7? ivta, 

4.  To  overlook;  to  have  fo  fubjedl  as  that  it  may  be  feen  or  an¬ 
noyed. 

Up  to  the  Eaftern  tower, 

Whofe  height  commands  as  fubjed  all  the  Vale, 

To  fee  the  fight.  Shakefpeare’ s  Troilus  and  Crejfda, 

His  eye  might  there  command ,  wherever  flood 
City,  of  old  or  modern  fame ;  the  feat 

Of  mightieft  empire. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xi.  1.  385. 
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One  fide  commands  a  view  of  the  fineft  garden  in  the 
world.  ^  Addi fan's  Guardian,  NT  101. 

o  Comma  nd.  v.  n.  To  have  the  fupreme  authority  j  to  pof- 
fcfs  the  chief  power  ;  to  govern. 

.  ^  ^°^'c  two  commanding  powers  of  the  foul,  the  underfland- 

mg  or  the  will.  South's  Sermons. 

Comma  nd.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  he  right  ®f  commanding;  power;  fupreme  authority.  It 

Io.  V.  ,  *n  military  affairs,  as  magistracy  or  government  in 
Civil  life.;  with  over. 

Take  pity  of  your  town  and  of  your  people, 

While  yet  my  foldiers  are  in  my  command.  Shakefp.  Hen.  V. 

With  lightning  fill  her  awful  hand, 

And  make  the  clouds  feem  all  at  her  command.  leader. 
He  afiumed  an  abfolutc  command  over  his  readers.  Dryden. 

2.  Cogent  authority  ;  defpotifm. 

Thofe  he  commands  move  only  in  command , 

Nothing  in  love.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Command  and  force  may  often  create,  but  can  never  cure, 
an  averfion  ;  and  whatever  any  one  is  brought  to  by  ccmpul- 
fion,  he  will  leave  as  foon  as  he  can.  Locke  on  Education. 

3.  Che  a£l  of  commanding;  the  mandate  uttered  ;  order. 

Of  this  tree  we  may  not  tafte  nor  touch  ; 

God  fo  commanded,  and  left  that  command 

Sole  daughter  of  his  voice.  Milton's  Paradife  Loji ,  l.  ix. 

As^  there  is  no  prohibition  of  it,  fo  no  command  for  it.  Taylor. 

I  he  captain  gives  command ,  the  joyful  train 
Glide  through  the  gloomy  lhade,  and  leave  the  main.  Dryd. 

4.  The  power  of  overlooking,  or  furveying  anyplace. 

The  fteepy  Hand, 

Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  command.  Dryd.  Ain. 
Commander.  n-f  [from  command.] 

1 .  he  that  has  the  fupreme  authority  ;  a  general ;  a  leader ;  a 
chief. 

We’ll  do. thee  homage,  and  be  rul’d  by  thee. 

Love  thee  as  our  commander  and  our  king.  Shakefpeare. 

I  have  given  him  for  a  leader  and  commander  to  the  people. 

^  If.  Iv.  4. 

The  Romans,  when  commanders  in  war,  fpake  to  their 
aimy,  and  ftyled  them,  My  foldiers.  Bacon  s  Apophthegms. 

Charles,  Henry,  and  Francis  of  France,  often  adventured 
rath  el  as  foldiers  than  as  commanders.  Hayward. 

Sir  Phelim  O’neil  appeared  as  their  commander  in  chief.  Clar. 

Supreme  commander  both  of  fea  and  land.  Waller. 

The  heroick  action  of  fome  great  commander ,  enterprifed 
for  the  common  good,  and  honour  of  the  Chriftian  caufe. 

Dryden' s  Juvenal ,  Dedication. 
Their  great  commanders ,  by  credit  in  their  armies,  fell  into 
the  feales  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  people.  Swift. 

2.  A  paving  beetle,  or  a  very  great  wooden  mallet,  with  an 
handle  about  three  foot  long,  to  ufe  in  both  hands.  Moxon. 

3.  An  inftrument  of  furgery. 

The  gloffocomium,  commonly  called  the  commander ,  is  of 
ufe  in  the  moft  firong  tough  bodies,  and  where  the  laxation 
hath  been  of  long  continuance.  Wifeman' s  Surgery. 

Comma'ndery.  n.f.  [from  command.]  A  body  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  belonging  to  the  fame  nation. 

Commandment,  n.f.  [comma ndement,  French  ] 

1.  Mandate;  command;  order;  precept. 

They  plainly  require  fome  fpecial  commandment  for  that 
which  is  exacted  at  their  hands.  Hooker ,  b.  Hi.  felt.  7. 

Say,  you  chofe  him  more  after  our  commandment , 

Than  guided  by  your  own  affe&ions.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 
By  the  eafy  commandment  by  God  given  to  Adam,  to  for¬ 
bear  to  feed  thereon,  it  pleafed  God  to  make  trial  of  his  obe¬ 
dience.  Raleigh's  Hi/lory  of  the  World. 

2.  Authority;  coaSive  power. 

I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  favage  here. 

And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 

Of  fieri)  commandment.  Shakefpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 

3.  By  way  of  eminence,  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue  given 

by  God  to  Mofes.  b  S 

And  he  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  convenant 
and  the  ten  commandments.  Exod.  xxxiv.  28. 

CommaTd ress.  n.f.  [from  commander.]  A  woman  veiled 
with  fupreme  authority. 

To  preferibe  the  order  of  doing  in  all  things  is  a  peculiar 
prerogative,  which  wifdom  hath,  as  queen  or  fovereffn  com- 
mandrefs ,  over  all  other  virtues.  Hooker ,  b  v.  fett  8. 

Be  you  commandrefs  therefore,  princefs,  queen 
Of  all  our  forces,  be  thy  word  a  law.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii. 

Commate'rial.  adj.  [from  con  and  materia.]  Confifting 
of  the  fame  matter  with  another  thing. 

J  he  beaks  in  birds  are  commaterial  with  teeth.  Bacon. 
i  he  body  adjacent  and  ambient  is  not  commaterial ,  but 
merely  heterogeneal  towards  the  body  that  is  to  be  preferved. 

Bacon's  Natural-  Hi  ft  or y.-  N°,  171. 
Commateria'lity.  n.f.  [from  commaterial.]  Refcmblance 
to  fomething  in  its  matter. 

Co  mmeline,  n.  J  [ commelina ,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

The  leaves  are  produced  alternately,  and  furround  the  ftalks 
at  their  cafe .  the  fialks  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  grow  very 
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Landry.  At  fetting  on  .of  the  branches,  between  the  wing 
of  the  leal  and  the  italk,  is  produced  a  flower  of  two  leaves. 
I  rom  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  are  produced  three  fhort 
fiamina,  upon  which  are  fafiened  yellow  apices,  which  re- 
femblc  the  head  of  a  mufhroom  :  in  the  under  part  of  the 
flower  are  produced  three  other  male  fiamina.  The  ovary  is 
produced  in  the  center  of  the  flower,  which  is  extended  into 
a  ong  intorted  tube,  and  becomes  an  oblong  fruit,  divided 
into  two  cells,  each  containing  one  oblong  feed.  Miller. 
omme  mor able.  adj.  [from  commemorate.]  Deferving  to  be 
mentioned  with  honour;  worthy  to  be  kept  in  remembrance, 
o  omme  morale,  v.  a.  [con  and  ?nernoro ,  Latin.]  To 

preierve  the  memory  by  fome  publick  a£l;  to  celebrate  fo- 
Jemnly. 

^uch  is  the  divine  mercy,  which  we  now  commemorate ;  and 
if  we  commemorate  it,  we  fhall  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  Fiddes. 
CommemoraTion.  n.J.  [from  commemorate  ]  An  ad  of  pub¬ 
licly  celebration ;  folemnization  of  the  memory  of  anything. 

But  that  which  is  daily  offered  in  the  church,  is  a  daily  com¬ 
memoration  of  that  one  facrifice  which  was  offered  on  the  crofs. 

Taylor's  worthy  Communicant. 

.  ot  Auftin  believed  that  the  martyrs,  when  the  commesnora- 
tions  were  made  at  their  own  fepulchrcs,  did  join  their  prayers 
with  the  churches,  in  behalf  of  thofe  who  there  put  up  their 
Applications  to  God.  Stillingfeet's  Def  of  Difc.  on  Rem.  Idols. 

Commemoration  was  formerly  made  with  thankfgiving,  in 
honour  of  good  men  departed  this  world.  Ayliffed  Par  ergon. 

Commemorative,  adj.  [from  commemorate. ]  Tending  to 
preferve  memory  of  any  thing. 

The  annual  offering  of  the  Pafchal  lamb  was  commemorative 
of  that  fir  ft  Pafchal  lamb.  Atterbury . 

To  C O M  M E'NCE .  v.n.  [ commencer,  French.] 

I*  Fo  begin;  to  take  beginning. 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earneft  of  fuccefs. 

Commencing  in  a  truth.  Shakefpeare  s  Macbeth. 

Man,  confcious  of  his  immortality,  cannot  be  without  con¬ 
cern  for  that  ftate  that  is  to  commence  after  this  life.  Rogers. 

2.  To  take  a  new  chanxfter. 

If  wit  fo  much  from  ign’rance  undergo. 

Ah  !  let  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe!  Pope. 

To  Comme  nce,  v.  a.  I  o  begin  ;  to  make  a  beginning  of;  as 
to  commence  a  fuit. 

Commencement,  n.f  [from  commence.]  Beginning;  date. 

1  he  waters  were  gathered  together  into  one  place, ^the  third 
day  from  the  commencement  of  the  creation.  Woodw.  Nat.  Hi  ft. 

To  COMMAND,  v.  a.  [ccmmcndo,  Latin  J 
x.  To  reprefent  as  worthy  of  notice,  regard,  or  kindnefs ;  to 
recommend. 

After  Barbarofla  was  arrived,  it  was  known  how  effectually 
the  chief  bafia  had  commended  him  to  Solyman.  Knoll es'sHiflory. 

Among  the  objects  of  knowledge,  two  efpecially  commend 
themfelves  to  our  contemplation;  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  knowledge  of  ourfelves.  Hale' s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Vain-glory  is  a  principle  I  fhall  commend  to  no  man. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

I  hefe  draw  the  chariot  which  Latinus  fends, 

And  the  rich  prefent  to  the  prince  commends.  Dryd.  Ain. 

2.  To  deliver  up  with  confidence. 

T o  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  foul, 

Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes: 

Sleeping  and  waking,  O  defend  me  frill.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

I  ather ,  into  thy  hands  I  comtnend  my  fpirit.  Luke  xxiii.  46. 

3.  To  praifej  to  mention  with  approbation. 

Who  is  Silvia  ?  What  is  fhe,  / 

That  all  our  fwains  commend  her  ? 

Holy,  fair,  and  wife  is  fhe.  Shakefpeare. 

Old  men  do  moft  exceed  in  this  point  of  folly,  commending 
the  days  of  their  youth  they  fcarce  remembered,  at  leaft  well 
understood  not.  .  Browns  Vulgar  Errours. 

He  lov’d  my  worthlefs  rhymes ;  and,  like  a  friend, 

Would  find  out  fomething  to  commend.  Cowley. 

Hiftorians  commend  Alexander  for  weeping  when  he  read 
the  actions  of  Achilles.  Dryden  s  Virg.  JEn.  Dedicat. 

Each  finding,  like  a  friend. 

Something  to  blame,  and  fomething  to  commend.  Pope. 

4.  1  o  mention  by  way  of  keeping  in  memory;  to  recommend 
to  remembrance. 

Signior  Anthonio 

Commends  him  to  you. - . 

- Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth.  Sh.  After,  of  Fen. 
Commf.Nd.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Commendation:  not  now 
in  ufe. 

Tell  her  I  fend  to  her  my  kind  commends  : 

Take  fpecial  care  my  greetings  be  deliver’d.  Shak.  Rich.  II. 
Commendable,  adj.  [from  comment’.]  Eaudable;  worthy 
of  praife.  Anciently  accented  on  the  fir  ft  fyllable. 

And  power,  unto  itfelf  moft  commendable. 

Hath  not  a  tomb  fo  evident,  as  a  chair 
1  extol  what  it  hath  done.  Shakefpeare' s  C  riolanus. 

Ordei  and  decent  ceremonies  in  the  church,  arc  not  only 
comely,  but  commendable.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Many 
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Many  heroes,  and  moft  worthy  perfons,  being  fbfficiehtly 
commendable  from  true  and  unqueftionable  merit,  have  received 
advancement  from  falfhood.  Browns  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Britannia  is  not  drawn,  like  other  countries,  in  a  foft  peace¬ 
ful  poll u re ;  but  is  adorned  with  emblems,  that  mark  out  the 
military  genius  of  her  inhabitants.  '1  his  is,  1  think,  the  only 
commendable  quality  that  the  old  poets  have  touched  upon  in 
the  defeription  of  our  country.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

C'omme'nija  dly.  adv.  [from  commendable .]  Laudably;  in  a 

manner  worthy  of  commendation. 

Of  preachers  the  Ihire  holdeth  a  number,  all  commendably 
labouring  in  their  vocation.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

COMMEND  AM.  [ccmmenda ,  low  Latin  ] 

Commendam  is  a  benefice,  which,  being  void,  is  commended 

■)  to  the  charge  and  care  of  fome  fufficient  clerk  to  be  fupplied, 
until  it  be  conveniently  provided  of  a  paftor.  Cowel. 

It  had  been  once  mentioned  to  him,  that  his  peace  fhould 
be  made,  if  he  would  refign  his  bifhoprick,  and  deanry  of 
Weftminfter  ;  for  he  had  that  in  commendam.  Clarendon. 

CommeV'DATary.  n.  J.  [from  commendam.]  One  who  holds 
a  living  in  commendam. 

Com  mend  action,  n.f  [from  commend .] 

1.  Recommendation;  favourable  reprefentati on. 

This  jewel  and  my  gold  are  your’s,  provided  I  have  your 
commendation  for  my  more  free  entertainment.  Shak.  Cymbeline. 

The  choice  of  them  fhould  be  by  the  commendation  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Bacon’s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

2.  Praife ;  declaration  of  efteem. 

His  fame  would  not  get  fo  fweet  and  noble  an  air  to  fly  in 
as  in  your  breath,  fo  could  not  you  find  a  fitter  fubjeCl:  of  com¬ 
mendation.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Good-nature  is  the  moll  godlike  commendation  of  a  man. 

Dryden’s  Juvenal ,  Dedication. 

3.  Meflage  of  Jove. 

Mrs.  Page  has  her  hearty  commendations  to  you  too.  Sbakefp. 

Hark  you,  Margaret, 

No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ! - - 

-Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid. 
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Nothing  commenfurate  to  the  defires  of  human  nature,  oh 
which  it  could  fix  as  its  ultimate  end,  without  being  carried 
on  with  any  farther  defire.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Matter  and  gravity  are  always  commenfurate.  Bentley. 

Comme'nsurately.  adv.  [from  commenfurate .]  With  the 

capacity  of  meafuring,  or  being  mcafured  by  fome  pther 
thing 

We  are  conftrained  to  make  the  day  ferve  to  meafurc  the 
year  as  well  as  we  can,  though  not  cornmenfurately  to  each 
year  ;  but  by  colle&ing  the  fra&ion  of  days  in  feveral  years, 
’till  they  amount  to  an  even  day.  Bidder  on  Dime. 

Com  me  ns  UR  action,  n.f.  [from  commenfurate .]  Proportion; 
reduction  of  fome  things  to  fome  common  meafure. 

A  body  over  great,  or  over  fmall,  will  not  be  thrown  fo  fat 
as  a  body  of  a  middle  fize;  fo  that,  it  feemeth,  there  muff  be 
a  commenfuration  or  proportion  between  the  body  moved  and 
the  force,  to  make  it  move  well.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

All  fitnefs  lies  in  a  particular  commenfuration ,  or  proportion 
of  one  thing  to  another.  Souto. 

To  COMMENT,  v.n.  [commentot,  Lat.]  To  annotate  ;  to 
write  notes  upon  an  author;  to  expound;  to  explain;  with 
upon  before  the  thing  explained. 

Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  lifelefs  corps, 

And  comment  then  upon  his  fudden  death.  Shakef  Henry  VI. 

Such  are  thy  fecrets,  which  my  life  makes  good, 

And  comments  on  thee ;  for  in  ev’ry  thing 
Thy  words  do  find  me  out,  and  parallels  bring. 

And  in  another  make  me  underftand.  Herbert. 

Criticks  having  firft  taken  a  liking  to  one  of  thefe  poets, 
proceed  to  comment  on  him,  and  illuftrate  him.  Dryd.  juv.  Ded. 

They  have  contented  themfelves  only  to  comment  upon  thofe 
texts,  and  make  the  beft  copies  they  could  aftei  thofe  ori¬ 
ginals.  Temple. 

Indeed  I  hate  that  any  man  fhould  be  idle,  while  I  mult 
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A  virgin,  and  his  fervant,  fay  to  him.  Sbakefp.  Henry  V I. 

Commendatory,  adj.  [from  commend .]  Favourably  repre- 
fentative;  containing  praife. 

It  doth  much  add  to  a  man’s  reputation,  and  is  like  perpe¬ 
tual  letters  commendatory ,  to  have  good  forms  :  to  attain  them, 
it  almoft  fufficeth  not  to  defpife  them.  Bacon ,  EJJay  5  3. 

We  bellow  the  flourilb  of  poetry  on  thofe  commendatory 
conceits,  which  popularly  fet  forth  the  eminency  of  this  crea¬ 
ture.  Brown s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

If  I  can  think  that  neither  he  nor  you  defpife  me,  it  is  a 
greater  honour  to  me,  by  far,  than  if  all  the  houfe  of  lords 
writ  commendatory  verfes  upon  me.  Pope. 

CcmME/NDER.  n.f  [from  commend .]  Praifer. 

Such  a  concurrence  of  two  extremes,  by  moll;  of  the  fame 
commenders  and  difprovers.  IVotton. 

CommensaT.it  y.  n.f.  [from  commenfalis ,  Lat.]  Fellowfhip 
of  table  ;  the  cuftom  of  eating  together. 

They  being  enjoined  and  prohibited  certain  foods,  thereby 
to  avoid  community  with  the  Gentiles,  upon  promilcueus 
commenfality .  Brown’ s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  iii.  c.  25. 

Comm EN3UR. ABILITY,  n.f.  [from  commenfurable. ]  Capacity 
of  being  compared  with  another,  as  to  tne  meafure ;  or  of 
being  meafurecl  by  another.  Thus  an  inch  and  a  yard  are 
commenfurable,  a  yard  containing  a  certain  number  of  inches. 
The  diameter  and  circumference  of  a  circle  are  incommen- 
furable,  not  being  reduceable  to  any  common  meafure.  Pro¬ 
portion.  . 

Some  place  the  elTence  thereof  in  the  proportion  of  parts, 
conceiving  it  to  confift  in  a  comely  commen fur  ability  of  the 
whole  unto  the  parts,  and  the  parts  between  themfelves.  Brown. 

Comme'nsurable.  adj.  [ con  and  menfura ,  Lat.]  Reducible 
to  fome  common  meafure  ;  as  a  yard  and  a  foot  are  meafured 
by  an  inch. 

Comm f/nsurab leness.  n.f  [from  commenfurable .J  L-om- 

menfurability ;  proportion.  #  . 

There  is  no  commenfurablenefs  between  this  object:  and  a 
created  underftanding,  yet  there  is  a  congruity  and  connatu- 
rality.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  COMMENSURATE,  v.  a.  [ con  and  menfura ,  Lat.]  T  o 
reduce  to  fome  common  meafure. 

That  divifion  is  not  natural,  but  artificial,  and  by  agree¬ 
ment,  as  the  apteft  terms  to  commenfurate  the  longitude  of 
places.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err our s,  b.  vi.  c.  7* 

CommeNsurate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

j.  Reducible  to  fome  common  meafure. 

They  permitted  no  intelligence  between  them,  other  than 
by  the  mediation  of  fome  organ  equally  commenfurate  to  foul 
and  body.  Government  of  the  longue ,  J.  I. 

2.  Equal ;  proportionable  to  each  other. 

Is  our  knowledge  adequately  commenfurate  with  the  natuie 
of  things  ?  °  Glanville’s  Scepf  c.  2. 

Thofe  who  are  perfuaded  that  they  fhall  continue  for  ever, 
cannot  chufe  but  afpire  after  a  happinefs  commenfurate  to  their 
duration.  tilbAjm. 

VoE.  I. 


Sbakefp. 


tranflate  and  comment. 

Co'mment.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

thor ;  notes  ;  explanation  ;  exposition  ;  remarks. 

In  fuch  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 

That  every  nice  offence  fhould  bear  its  comment. 

Forgive  the  comment  that  my  paffion  made 

Upon  thy  feature  ;  for  my  rage  was  blind.  Shakef.  K.  John. 

All  that  is  behind  will  be  by  way  of  comment  on  that  part 
of  the  church  of  England’s  charity.  Hammond  s  Fundamentals. 

Adam  came  into  the  world  a  philofopher,  which  fufficiently 
appeared  by  his  writing  the  nature  of  things  upon  their  names  . 
he  could  view  efiences  in  themfelves;  and  read  forms  without 
the  comment  of  their  refpeCtive  properties.  South’s  Sermons. 

AH  the  volumes  of  philofophy. 

With  all  their  comments,  never  could  invent 

So  politick  an  inftrument.  #  Prior. 

Proper  geftures,  and  vehement  exertions  of  the  voice,  are 
a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters.  Addifon  s  Spell.  N°.  4^7* 
Still  with  itfelf  compar’d,  his  text  perufe ; 

And  let  y our  comment  be  the  Mantuan  mufe.  Pope. 

Commentary,  n.f.  [ commentarius ,  Latin.] 

1.  An  expofition  ;  annotation;  remark. 

In  religion,  feripture  is  the  beft  rule;  and  the  church  s  uni- 
verfal  practice,  the  beft  commentary.  King  Charles. 

2.  Memoir;  narrative  in  familiar  manner. 

Vere,  in  a  private  commentary  which  he  wrote  of  that  fer- 
vice,  teftified  that  eight  hundred  were  (lain.  Bacon. 

They  fhew  ftill  the  ruins  of  Caefar’s  wall,  that  reached 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  as  he  has  declared  it  in  the  firft  book 
of  his  commentaries.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Commentator,  n.f.  [from  comment  ]  Expofitor ;  annotator. 

I  have  made  fuch  expofitions  of  my  authors,  as  no  commen¬ 
tator  will  forgive  me.  Dryden. 

Some  of  the  commentators  tell  us,  that  Marfya  was  a  lawyer 
who  had  loft  his  caufe.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Galen’s  commentator  tells  us,  that  bitter  fubftances  engender 
choler,  and  burn  the  blood.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliment s. 

You  will  have  variety  of  commentators  to  explain  the  difficult 
paflages  to  you.  Gay. 

No  commentator  can  more  flily  pafs 


Pope » 

that  writes  cotn- 


Donne. 


O’er  a  learn’d  unintelligible  place. 

Co'mmenter.  n.f.  [from  comment .]  One 
merits ;  an  explainer  ;  an  annotator. 

Sliiy  as  any  comment er  goes  by 
Hard  words  or  fenfe. 

CommentFtious.  adj.  [ commentitius ,  Lat]  Invented;  ficti¬ 
tious  ;  imaginary. 

It  is  eafy  to  draw  a  parallelifni  between  that  ancient  and  this 
modern  nothing,  and  make  good  its  relemblance  to  that  com- 
mentitious  inanity.  G lanvi lie  s  Scepf  c.  18. 

COMMERCE.  n.f.  [cotnmercium,  Latin.  It  was  anciently  ac¬ 
cented  on  the  laft  fy  11  able.]  lntcrcourfe ;  exchange  of  one 
thing  for  another ;  interchange  of  any  thing ;  trade;  traffick. 

Places  of  publick  refort  being  thus  provided,  our  repair 
thither  is  efpecially  for  mutual  conference,  and,  as  it  were, 
commerce  to  be  had  between  God  and  us.  Hooker,  b.v.f  17. 

How  could  communities. 

Decrees  in  fchools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 

5  A  Peaceful 
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Peaceful  commerce  from  dividab'e  fhores, 

Put  by  degree  (land  in  authentick place  ?  Sh.  Ty.il.  andCreff. 

Inftiufted  fhips  Inall  fail  to  quick  commerce , 

By  which  i  emoteft  regions  are  ally’d ; 

W  hieh  makes  one  city  ol  the  univerfe, 
y.^hvK.  fome  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  fupply’d.  Dryden. 
i  hc.e  people  had  not  any  commerce  with  the  other  known 
parts  of  the  world  Ti  Hot  fori. 

In  any  country,  that  hath  commerce  with  the  reft  of  the 
tv oi  Id,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  now  to  be  without  the  ufe  of 
Inver  coin.  Locigm 

I  o  CoMmf/rce.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  hold  intercourfe 
with. 

Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  ftate, 

With  even  ftep  and  mufing  gait,- 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  Ikies, 

Thy  rapt’  foul  fitting  in  thine  eyes.  Milton. 

Commercial,  ad],  [from  commerce.]  Relating  to  commerce 
or  traffick. 

C'G'AIMERE.  n.  f  [French  ]  A  common  mother. 

As  peace  fhould  Hill  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 

And  (land  a  commere  '‘tween  their  amities.  Shakcfp.  Hamlet. 
CO'M MIGRATE.  V.  n.  [con  and  migro,  Latin. J  To  re- 


To 
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move  in  a  body,  or  by  confent,  from  one  country  to 
another 

Com mig R  a/t  ion.  n.f  [from  commi grate  ]  A  removal  of  a 
large  body  of  people  from  one  country  to  another. 

both  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  of  our  world  loft  all 
memory  of  their  commigration  hence.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hijh 
•CM MINA' !  ION.  n.J  [ comminatio ,  Latin. J 
T  A  threat;  a  denunciation  of  punifhment,  or  of  vengeance. 
Some  parts  of  knowledge  God  has  thought  fit  to  feclude 
from  us,  to  fence  them  not  only  by  precept  and  commination , 
but  with  difficulty  and  impoffibiiities.  Decay  of  Piety. 

7.  1  he  recital  cf  God’s  threatenings  on  ftated  days. 

Com mi'natory.  adj.  [from  commination. J  Denunciatory; 

threatening. 

To  Commi'ncle.  v.  a.  [ commifceo ,  Latin.]  To  mix  into 
onemafs;  to  unite  intimately ;  to  mix;  to  blend. 

JBleft  are  thofe, 

Wbofe  blood  and  judgment  are  fo  well  commingled , 

A  hat  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune’s  finger, 

1  o  found  what  flop  file  pleafe.  Shakefpeare  s  Hamlet. 

To  Commi'ngle.  v.  n.  To  unite  with  another  thing.. 

Diffoluiions  of  gum  tragacanth  and  oil  of  fweet  almonds  do 
not  commingle ,  the  oil  remaining  on  the  top  ’till  they  be 
flirted.  Bacon' s  Pb)f  cal  Rem. 

Comminlt'ible.  adj  [from  comminute.']  Frangible;  reducible 
to  powder;  fufceptible  of  pulverifation. 

I  he  belt  diamonds  are  comminuible  without  it;  and  are  fo 
far  from' breaking  hammers,  that  they  fubmit  unto  peftillation, 
and  refill  not  any  ordinary  peftle.  Browne's  Vulgar  Errours. 
ro  CO' MM  INUTE.  v.  a.  [comminuc,  Latin.]  To  grind;  to 
pulverife  ;  to  break  into  fmall  parts. 

Parchment,  fkins,  and  cloth  drink  in  liquors,  though  them- 
felves  be  intire  bodies,  and  not  comminuted ,  as  fand  and  allies. 

Bacon' s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N3.  8oo. 
Comminu'tion.  n.f.  [from  comminute .]  The  act  of  grinding 
into  fmall  parts;  pulverifation. 

Caufes  of  fixation  are  the  even  fpreading  of  the  fpirits  and 
tangible  parts,  the  clofenefs  of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the 
jejunenefs  or  extreme  comminution  of  fpirits;  of  which  the 
tv/o  firft  may  be  joined  with  a  nature  liquefiable.  Baton. 

The  jaw  in  men  and  animals  furnifbed  with  grinders,  hath 
an  oblique  or  tranfverfe  motion,  necefiary  for  comminution  of 
the  meat.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

This  fmiting  cf  the  fteel  with  the  flint  doth  only  make  a 
comminution ,  and  a  very  rapid  whirling  and  melting  of  fome 
particles  ;  but  that  idea  of  flame  is  wholly  in  us.  Bentley. 
Commi  sERAsi.E.  adj  [from  commiferate. ]  Worthy  of  com¬ 
panion  ;  pitiable ;  fuch  as  muft  excite  fympathy  or  forrow. 

It  is  the  finfulleft  thing  in  the  world  to  deftitute  a  plantation 
©ncc  in  forwardnefs:  for,  befides  the  diflionour,  it  is  the 
guiltmefs  of  blood  of  many  commiferable  perfons.  Baco's  Eff. 

This  was  the  end  of  this  noble  and  commiferable  perfon, 
Edward  eldeft  foil  to  the  duke  of  Clarence.  Bacon's  Hen.  VII. 
To  COMMI'SERATE.  v.a.  [con  and  mifereor^  Lat.J  To  pity; 
to  look  on  with  compaflion  ;  to  compaffionate. 

Then  we  muft  thofe,  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  difeafe,  or  want,  commiferate.  Denham. 

We  fhould  commiferate  our  mutual  ignorance,  and  endea- 
vour  to  remove  it.  Locke. 

Commisera'tion.  n.f.  [from  commiferate. ]  Pity;  compaf- 
lion  ;  tendernefs,  or  concern  for  another’s  pains. 

J  hefe  poor  feduced  creatures,  whom  1  can  neither  fpeak 
nor  think  of  but  with  much  commiferation  and  pity.  Hooker. 
Live,  and  hereafter  fay 
A  mad  man’s  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

I  (I°  defy  thy  commiferation , 

And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here.  Sbak.  Rom.  and  Juliet. 
God  knows  with  how  much  commiferation ,  and  felicitous 
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caution,  I  carried  on  that  bufinefs,  that  I  might  neither  en¬ 
courage  the  rebels,  nor  dilcourage  the  Proteftants.  K.  Charles. 
She  ended  weeping  ;  and  her  lovely  plight 
Immoveable,  ’till  peace  obtain’d  from  fault 
Acknowledg’d  and  deplor’d,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiferation.  Ad  Eton's  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  x.  /.  940. 

From  you  their  eftatc  may  expect  effectual  comfort,  fince 
there  are  none  from  whom  it  may  not  deferve  commiferation. 

Sprat's  Sermons. 

No  where  fewer  beggars  appear  to  charm  up  commiferation , 
yet  no  where  is  there  greater  charity.  Ground's  Bills  of  Mort. 

I  prevailed  with  myfelf  to  go  and  fee  him,  partly  out  of 
commiferation ,  and  partly  out  of  curiofity.  Swift. 

COMMISSARY,  n.f  [, commiffarius ,  low  Latin.] 

1.  An  officer  made  occafionally  for  a  certain  purpofe ;  a  dele¬ 
gate  ;  a  deputy. 

2.  It  is  a  title  of  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion,  appertaining  to  fuch 
as  exercifes  fpiritual  jurifdiftion  (at  leaft  fo  far  as  his  com- 
miffion  permits)  in  places  of  the  diocefe  fo  far  diftant  from 
the  chief  city,  as  the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  fubjefts.  Cowel. 

The  commiffaries  of  bifnops  have  authority  only  in  fome 
certain  place  of  the  diocefe,  and  in  fome  certain  caufes  of  the 
jurifdiftion  limited  to  them  by  thebifhop’s  commiffion.  Ayliffe. 

3.  An  officer  who  draws  up  lifts  of  the  numbers  of  an  army, 
and  regulates  the  procuration  and  conveyance  of  provifion  or 
ammunition. 

But  is  it  thus  you  Englifh  bards  compofe  ? 

With  Runick  lays  thus  tag  infipid  profe? 

And  when  you  (hould  vour  heroes  deeds  rehearfe, 

Give  us  a  commiffary  s  lift  in  verfer  Prior. 

Co'mmissariship.  n.  f.  [from  commiffaryf  The  office  of  a 
commiftary. 

A  commiffarijhip  is  not  grantable  for  life,  fo  as  to  bind  the 
fucceeding  bifhop,  though  it  fhould  be  confirmed  by  the  dean 
and  chapter.  Aylijfe's  Parergon . 

COMMISSION,  n.f.  [ commijfo ,  low  Latin.] 

1 .  The  aft  of  entrufting  any  thing. 

2.  A  truft;  a  warrant  by  which  any  truft  is  held,  or  authority 

exercifed. 

Commijf.on  is  the  warrant,  or  letters  patent,  that  all  men  f 
exercifing  jurifdiftion,  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  have 
.  for  their  power.  Cowed. 

Omiffion  to  do  what  is  necefiary. 

Seals  a  commijf.on  to  a  blank  of  danger.  Sh.  Trail,  and  Creff. 
The  fubjefts  grief 

Comes  through  cominiffons,  which  compel  from  each 
The  fixth  part  of  his  fubftance,  to  be  levied 
Without  delay.  Shakefpcare's  Henry  VIII. 

He  led  our  powers  ; 

Bore  the  commiffion  of  my  place  and  perfon  ; 

The  which  immediacy  may  well  ftand  up. 

And  call  itfelf  your  brother.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

He  would  have  them  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  office,  and  fo  he  joins  commiffion  with  inftruc- 
tion:  by  one  he  conveys  power,  by  the  other  knowledge.  South. 

3.  A  warrant  by  which  a  military  officer  is  conftituted. 

Solyman,  filled  with  the  vain  hope  of  the  conqueft  of  Per- 
fia,  gave  out  his  commi ffons  into  all  parts  of  his  empire,  for 
the  railing  of  a  mighty  army.  Knolles's  Hifl.  of  the  Turks. 

I  was  made  a  colonel ;  though  I  gained  my  commijf.on  by  the 
horfe's  virtues,  having  leapt  over  a  fix-bar  gate.  Addif  Freeh. 
He  for  his  fon  a  gay  commiffion  buys, 

IV  ho  drinks,  whores,  fights,  and  in  a  duel  dies.  Pope. 

4.  Charge;  mandate;  office;  employment. 

It  was  both  a  ftrange  commiffion ,  and  a  ftrange  obedience  fo 
a  commiffion ,  for  men,  in  the  midft  of  their  own  blood,  and 
being  fo  furioufly  afiailed,  to  hold  their  hands  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  ncceffity.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

Such  commiffon  from  above 
I  have  receiv’d,  to  anfwer  thy  defire 
Of  knowledge  within  bounds :  beyond,  abftain 
To  aflc.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl. 

At  his  command  the  ftorms  invade; 

The  winds  by  his  commiffion  blow; 

’Till  with  a  nod  he  bids  them  ceafe.  Dryden. 

He  bore  his  great  commiffon  in  his  look  ; 

But  fweetly  temper’d  awe,  and  foften’d  all  he  fpoke.  Dryd. 

5.  Aft  of  committing  a  crime;  perpetration.  Sins  of  commif¬ 
fion  are  diftinguifhed  in  theology  from  fins  of  omiffion. 

Every  commijf.on  of  lin  introduces  into  the  foul  a  certain 
degree  of  hardnefs.  _  South’s  Sermons. 

He  indulges  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  known  fin,  whether 
commiffion  of  fomething  which  God  hath  forbidden,  or  the 
omiflion  of  fomething  commanded.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

0.  A  number  of  people  joined  in  a  truft  or  office. 

7.  The  ftate  of  that  which  is  intruded  to  a  number  of  joint 
officers  ;  as  tie  broad Jeal  teas  put  into  commijf.on. 

8.  [In  commerce  ]  The  order  by  which  a  fcftor  trades  for 
another  perfon. 

To  Commission,  v.  a.  [from  commijfonf  To  empower;  to 
appoint. 
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The  peace  polluted  thus,  a  chofen  band 
He  fill!  cotr.mijfians  tn  the  Latian  land, 

In  threat’ningembafly.  Dryden  s  Ain.  />.  vii.  /.  64  P. 

To  Commi'ssionat it.  v.  a.  [from  commiffon .J  To  corn- 

million  ;  to  empower. 

As  he  was  thus  fent  by  his  father,  fo  alfo  were  the  apoftles 
folem nlv  covmijfionatcd  by  him  to  preach  to  the  Gentile  worid, 
who,  with  indefatigable  induftry  and  refolute  fufferings,  pur¬ 
ified  the  charge  ;  and  fure  this  is  competent  evidence,  "that  the 
defign  was  of  the  greateft  and  molt  weighty  importance. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Commissioner,  n.  f.  [from  commifion  ]  One  included  in  a 
warrant  of  authority. 

A  ccmmijfoner  is  one  who  hath  commiffion,  as  letters  patents, 
or  other  lawful  warrant,  to  execute  any  publick  office  Cow  el. 

One  article  they  Hood  upon,  which  I  with  your  commijfioners 
have  agreed  upon.  Sidney. 

1  hefe  cotnmiJJ: oners  came  into  England,  with  whom  cove¬ 
nants  were  concluded.  Hayward. 

1  he  archbifhop  was  made  one  of  the  commijfioners  of  the 
treafury.  Clarendon. 

Suppofe  itinerary  commijfioners  to  infpe£l,  throughout  the 

kingdom,  into  the  condudt  of  men  in  office,  with  refpedt  to 
morals  and  religion  as  well  as  abilities.  Swift. 

Like  are  their. merits,  like  rewards  they  {hare, 

T  hat  {bines  a  conful,  this  ccmmijfoner .  Pope's  Dunciad. 

Commissure,  n.j.  [commif'ura,  Latin.]  Joint  j  a  place  where 
one  part  is  joined  to  another. 

All  thefe  inducements  cannot  countervail  the  inconvenience 
of  disjointing  the  cotnmijfures  with  fo  many  ftrokes  of  the 
chizel.  TVotton  s  Architecture. 

T  his  animal  is  covered  with  a  Hrong  {hell,  jointed  like  ar¬ 
mour  by  four  tranfverfe  commijfures  in  the  middle  of  the  body, 
connected  by  tough. membranes.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

To  COMMIT,  v.  a.  [commit to,  Latin  J 

1.  To  intruft;  to  give  in  trull;  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
another. 

It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw,  cold  morning.  Shakcfp. 
They  who  are  defirous  to  commit  to  memory,  might  have 
eafe.  2  Mac.  ii.  25. 

2.  To  put  in  any  place  to  be  kept  fafe.  ' 

Is  my  mufe  controul’d 

By  fervile  awe  ?  Born  free,  and  not  be  bold  ! 

At  lead:  I’ll  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground. 

And  to  the  trully  earth  commit  the  found.  Drycl.  Perf.  Sat. ' 

3.  To  fend  to  prifon  ;  to  imprifon. 

Here  comes  the  nobleman  that  committed  the  prince,  for 
linking  him  about  Bardolph.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

They  two  were  committed. ,  at  leall  reftrained  of  their 
liberty.  *  Clarendon. 

So  though  my  ankle  Hie  has  quitted. 

My  heart  continues  Hill  committed ; 

And,  like  a  bail’d  and  main  priz’d  lover. 

Although  at  large,  I  am  bound  over.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

4.  To  perpetrate  ;  to  do  a  fault ;  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Keep  thy  word  juftly ;  fwearnot;  commit  not  with  man’s 
fworn  fpoufe.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Letters  out  of  Ulller  gave  him  notice  of  the  inhumane  mur¬ 
ders  committed  there  upon  a  multitude  of  the  Protellants  Claren. 

A  creeping  young  fellow  committed  matrimony  with  a  bride 
ganiefome  lafs.  L'Ejlrange. 

’Tis  policy 

For  foil  and  father  to  take  different  Tides ; 

Then  lands  and  tenements  commit  no  treafon.  Dryden. 

Commitment  n.f  [from  commit  j  Act  of  fending  to  pri¬ 
fon  ;  imprifonment. 

It  did  not  appear  by  any  new  examinations  or  commitments , 
that  any  other  perfon  of  quality  was  difeovered  or  appeached. 

Bacons  Henry  VII. 

.  1  hey  were  gl ad,  to  compound  for  his  bare  commitment  to  the 

Tower,  whence  he  was  within  few  days  enlarged.  Clarendon. 

,  I  have  been  confidering,  ever  fince  my  commitment ,  what  it 
might  be  proper  to  deliver  upon  this  occafion.  Swift. 

7.  An  order  for  fending  to  prifon. 

Com mit tee.  n  J'.  [from  commit. ] 

Thofe  to  whom  the  conlideration  or  ordering  of  any  mat¬ 
ter  preferred,  either  by  fome  court  to  whom  it  belongs,  or 
by  confent  of  parties.  As  in  parliament,  after  a  bill  is  read, 
it  is  either  agreed  to  and  palled,  or  riot  agreed  to  ;  or  neither 
of  thefe,  but  referred  to  the  confideration  of  fome  appointed 
by  the  houfe,  to  examine  it  farther,  who  thereupon  are  called 
a  committee.  *  •  Cowcl. 

Mancheffer  had  orders  to  march  thither,  having  a  committee 
®f  the  parliament  with  him,  as  "there  was  another  committee  of 
the Scottilh  parliament  always  in  that  army;  there  being  alfo 
now  a  committee  of  both  kingdoms  reliding  at  London,  for  the 
carrying  on  the  war. 


Clarendon. 

All  corners  were  filled  with  covenanters,  confufion,  com¬ 
mittee  men,  and  foldiers,  ferving  each  other  to  their  ends  of 
revenge,  or  power,  or  profit ;  and  thefe  committee  men  and 
foldiers  were  poffeft  with  this  covenant.  IValton. 
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ComMi'tter.  n.f.  [from  'commit. J  Perpetrator;  he  that 
commits.  • 

Such  an  one  makes  a  man  not  only  a  partaker  of  other 
men’s  fins,  but  a  deriver  of  the  whole  guilt  to  himfclf ;  yet 
fo  as  to  leave  the  committer  as  full  of  guilt  as  before.  South. 

Commi'ttible.  adj.  [from  commit. J  Liable  to  be  com¬ 
mitted. 

Befides  the  miltakes  ccmmittible  in  the  folary  compute  of 
years,  the  difference  of  chronology  dilturbs  his  computes. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

To  CommLx.  v.  a.  [ commifceo ,  Lat.J  To  mingle;  to  blend ; 
to  mix  ;  to  unite  with  things  in  one  mafs.  v 

A  dram  of  gold,  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  with  a  dram  of 
copper  in  aqua  fortis  commixed,  gave  a  great  colour.  Bacon. 

I  have  written  again!!  the  fpontaneous  generation  *of  frogs 
in  the  clouds ;  or,  on  the  earth,  out  of  dull  and  rain-water 
commixed.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

It  is  manifelt  by  this  experiment,  that  the  commixed  impref- 
fions  of  all  the  colours  do  ftir  up  and  bep;et  a  fenfation  of 
white ;  that  is,  that  whitenefs  is  compounded  of  all  the 
colours.  Newton's  Opt. 

CommFxion.  n. f  [from  commix.']  Mixture;  incorporation 
of  different  ingredients. 

Were  thy  commixion  Greek  and  Trojan,  fo 
That  thou  could’l!  fay,  this  hand  is  Grecian  all, 

And  this  is  Trojan.  Shakejpeare's  Troilus  and  Crejfula. 

Commi'xtion.  n.f.  [from  commix.]  Mixture;  incorporation; 
union  of  various  fubllances  in  one  mafs. 

Some  fpecies  there  be  of  middle  and  participating  natures, 
that  is,  of  birds  and  bealls,  as  batts,  and  fome  few  others, 
fo  confirmed  and  fet  together,  that  we  cannot  define  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  end  of  either;  there  being  a  commixtion  of  both  ia 
the- whole,  rather  than  adapation  or  cement  of  the  one  unto 
the  other.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  iii. 

Commixture,  n.f  [from  commix.] 

1.  The  aft  of  mingling;  the  Hate  of  being  mingled;  incorpo¬ 
ration  ;  union  in  one  mafs. 

In  the  commixture  of  any  thing  that  is  more  oily  or  fweet, 
fuch  bodies  are  leal!  apt  to  putrefy,  the  ai y  working  little  upon 
them.  Bacons  Natural  Hijlory ,  Ny.  350. 

2.  The  mafs  formed  by  mingling  different  things ;  compofition  ; 
compound. 

Fair  ladies,  malk’d,  are  rofes  in  the  bud  ; 

Or  angels  veil’d  in  clouds  :  are  rofes  blown, 

Difmafk’d,  their  damalk  fweet  commixture  Ihewn.  Shakcfp. 

My  love  and  fear  glew’d  many  friends  to  thee ; 

And  now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt, 

Impairing  Henry,  ftrength’ning  mifproud  York.  Sbakefp. 
There  is  fcarcely  any  riling  but  by  a  commixture  of  good  and 
evil  arts.  Bacon ,  EjJ'ay  15* 

All  the  circumftances  and  refpef!  of  religion  and  Hate  inter¬ 
mixed  together  in  their  commixture,  will  better  become  a  royal 
hiflory,  or  a  council-table,  than  a  fingle  life*  JVotton * 

Commo'de.  n.f.  [French. J  The  head-drefs  of  women. 

Let  them  reflect  how  they  would  *be  affefled,  fhould  they 
meet  with  a  man  onhorfeback,  in  his  breeches  and  jack-boots, 
dreffed  up  in  a  commode  and  a  nightrail.  Speffat.  N°.  435* 
She  has  contrived  to  fhew  her  principles  by  the  fetting  of 
her  commode ;  fo  that  it  will  be  impoffible  for  any  woman  that 
is  difaffefled  to  be  in  the  fafhion.  Addifon's  Freeholder t  N  \  8. 

She,  like  fome  penfive  ffatefman,  walks  demure. 

And  fmiles,  and  hugs,  to  make  deftruftion  fure; 

Or  under  high  commodes,  with  looks  erefl, 

Barefac’d  devours,  in  gaudy  colours  deck’d.  Granville. 
COMMODIOUS,  adj.  [ commodusy‘\jeX\i\ .] 

1 .  Convenient ;  fuitable ;  accommodate  to  any  purpofe ;  fit  ; 
proper  ;  free  from  hindrance  or  uneafinefs 

Such  a  place  cannot  be  commodious  to  live  in  ;  for  being  fo 
near  the  moon,  it  had  been  too  near  the  fun.  Raleigh's  Hijl. 

To  that  recefs,  commodious  for  furprize. 

When  purp'e  light  lhall  next  fuffufe  the  Ikies, 

With  me  repair.  Pope's  Odyff.  b.  iv.  /.  550. 

2.  Ufeful ;  fuited  to  wants  or  neceffities. 

If  they  think  we  ought  to  prove  the  ceremonies  commodious , 
they  do  greatly  deceive  themfelves.  Hooker,  b.  iv.  fedt.  4. 

Bacchus  was  grown  a  proper  young  man,  had  found  out 
the  making  of  wine,  and  many  things  elfe  commodious  for 
mankind.  Raleigh's  Ilifory  of  the  JVcrld,  b.  i.  c.  6.  f.  5. 

The  gods  have  done  their  part, 

By  fending  this  commodious  plague.  Dryden' s  Oedipus. 

Maro’s  mufe. 

Thrice  facred  mufe,  commodious  precepts  gives, 

Inllru£live  to  the  fwains.  Phillips, 

Commo'dioUsly.  adv.  [from  commodious.] 

1.  Con  veniently. 

At  the  large  foot  of  an  old  hollow  tree, 

In  a  deep  cave  feated  comrnodioufy. 

There  dwelt  a  good  fubftantial  country  moufe.  Cowley. 

2.  Without  diltrefs. 

We  need  not  fear 

To  pafs  comrnodioufy  this  life,  fullain’d 

3  '  By 
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By  him  with  many  comforts,  ’till  wc  end 
In  dull;  our  final  reft,  and  native  home.  Milt.  Par.  Lof. 

3.  Suitably  to  a  certain  purpofe 

\V  ifdom  may  have  framed  one  and  the  fame  thing  to  fervc 
conn  odioujly  for  clivers  ends.  ILook.r ,  b  v.  Jeft.  42. 

Galen,  upon  the  confideration  of  the  body,  challenges  any 
one  to  had  how  the  lead  fibre  might  be  more  commodioufy 
placed  for  ufe  or  comelinefs.  South's  Sermons. 

C.ommo'diousness.  n. f.  [from  commodious .]  Convenience j 

advantage. 

I  he  place  requireth  many  circumdances ;  as  the  dtuation 
near  the  fea,  for  the  commodioufnefs  of  an  intercourfe  with 
England.  Bacon. 

Of  cities,  the  greatnefs  and  riches  increafe  according  to  the 
commodioufnefs  of  their  dtuation  in  fertile  countries,  or  upon 
rivers  and  havens.  Temple. 

Commodity,  n.f  [ commoditas ,  Latin  J 

1.  Intered;  advantage;  prodt. 

They  knew,  that  howfoever  men  may  feek  their  own  com¬ 
modity,  yet  if  this  were  done  with  injury  unto  others,  it  was 
not  to  be  buffered.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  felt.  xo. 

Commodity ,  the  biafs  of  the  world, 

The  world,  which  of  itfelf  is  poifed  well, 

’Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  biafs, 

Thisfwayof  motion,  this  commodity , 

Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency, 

From  all  diredlion,  purpofe,  courfe,  intent.  Shake/.  K.fohn. 
After  much  debatement  of  the  commodities  or  difcommodi- 
ties  like  to  enfue,  they  concluded.  Hayward. 

2.  Convenience  of  time  or  place. 

There  came  into  her  head  certain  verfes,  which,  if  fhe  had 
had  prefent  commodity ,  die  would  have  adjoined  as  a  retradfion 
to  the  other.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

She  demanded  leave,  not  to  lofe  this  long  fought  for  com¬ 
modity  of  time,  to  eafe  her  heart.  Sidney. 

Travellers  turn  out  of  the  highway,  drawn  either  by  the 
commodity  of  a  foot-path,  or  the  delicacy  or  the  frefhnefs  of  the 
delds.  Ben.  fohnfon's  Difcov. 

3.  Wares;  merchandife ;  goods  for  traffick. 

All  my  fortunes  are  at  fea ; 

Nor  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 

To  raife  a  prefent  fum.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

It  had  been  difficult  to  make  fuch  a  mole  where  they  had 
not  fo  natural  a  commodity  as  the  earth  of  Puzzuola,  which 
immediately  hardens  in  the  water.  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Commodities  are  moveables,  valuable  by  money,  the  common 
meafure.  Locke. 

Of  money  in  the  commerce  and  traffick  of  mankind,  the 
principal  ufe  is  that  of  faving  the  commutation  of  more  bulky 
commodities.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Commo'dore.  n.  f.  [  probably  corrupted  from  the  Spanifli 
comendador.\  The  captain  who  commands  a  fquadron  of  fhips. 
COMMON,  n. f  [communis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Belonging  equally  to  more  than  one. 

Though  life  and  fenfe  be  common  to  man  and  brutes,  and 
their  operations  in  many  things  alike;  yet  by  this  form  he 
lives  the  life  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  brute,  and  hath  the  fenfe 
of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  brute.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

He  who  hath  received  damage,  has,  befides  the  right  of 
punifhment  common  to  him  with  other  men,  a  particular  right 
to  feek  reparation.  Locke. 

2.  Having  no  poffeffor  or  owner. 

Where  no  kindred  are  to  be  found,  we  fee  the  poffeffion  of 
a  private  man  revert  to  the  community,  and  fo  become  again 
perfedily  common ,  no  body  having  a  right  to  inherit  them  ;  nor 
can  any  one  have  a  property  in  them,  otherwife  than  in  other 
things  common  by  nature.  Locke. 

3.  Vulgar;  mean;  not  diftingui filed  by  any  excellence;  often 
feen  ;  eafy  to  be  had  ;  of  little  value  ;  not  rare  ;  not  fcarce. 

Or  as  the  man  whom  princes  do  advance. 

Upon  their  gracious  mercy-feat  to  fit. 

Doth  common  things,  of  courfe  and  cirdumftance, 

To  the  reports  of  common  men  commit.  Davies. 

4.  Publick;  general;  ferving  the  ufe  of  all. 

He  was  advifed  by  a  parliament-man  not  to  be  ftridf:  in 
reading  all  the  common  prayer,  but  make  fome  variation.  IValt. 

I  need  not  mention  the  old  common  fliore  of  Rome,  which 
ran  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  with  the  current  and  violence 
of  an  ordinary  river.  AddiJ'on  on  Ita’y. 

5.  Of  no  rank;  mean  ;  without  birth  or  defeent. 

Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 

And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 

Such  is  the  lightnefs  of  you  common  men.  Shak.  Henry  VI. 
Flying  bullets  now. 

To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  flow  ; 

1  hey  mifs,  or  fwcep  but  common  fouls  away, 
ror  fuch  a  lofs  Opdam  his  life  muff  pay.  IValler. 

Frequent ;  ufual  ;  ordinary. 

I  here  is  an  evil  which  1  have  feen  common  among  men. 

Eccles.  vi.  1. 

The  Papifts  were  the  mod  common  place,  and  the  butt 
agaiqit  whom  all  tire  arrows  were  directed.  Clarendon. 
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Neither  is  it  ffrange  that  there  fhould  be  myfferies  in  divi¬ 
nity,  as  well  as  in  the  commcnejl  operations  in  nature.  Swift. 

7.  Proftitute. 

’Tis  a  flrange  thing,  the  impudence  of  fomc  women  !  was 
the  word  of  a  dame,  who  herfelf  was  common.  L' Lf  range. 

Hipparchus  was  going  to  marry  a  common  woman,  but  con¬ 
futed  Philander  upon  the  occafion.  Spectator,  N°.  475* 

8.  ^In  grammar.]  Such  verbs  as  fignify  both  action  and  paffion 
are  called  common  ;  as  afpernor ,  I  defpije ,  or  am  defpijed ;  and 
alfo  fuch  nouns  as  are  both  mafeuline  and  feminine,  as  parens. 

Co'mmon.  n.  f  [from  the  adjective.]  An  open  ground  equal¬ 
ly  ufed  by  many  perfons. 

T  hen  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off. 

Like  to  the  empty  afs,  to  fhake  his  ears, 

And  graze  in  commons.  Shakefpeare's  full  us  Ceefar. 

Is  not  the  feparate  property  of  a  thing  the  great  caufe  of  its 
endearment  ?  Does  any  one  refpedf  a  common  as  much  as  he 
does  his  garden  ?  South. 

Co'mmon.'  adv.  [from  the  adjective.]  Commonly;  ordinarily. 

I  am  more  than  common  tall.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

In  Co'mmon. 

1.  Equally  to  be  participated  by  a  certain  number. 

By  making  an  explicite  confent  of  every  commoner  necef- 
fary  to  any  one’s  appropriating  to  himfelf  any  part  of  what  is 
given  in  commo ”,  children  or  fervants  could  not  cut  the  meat  1 
which  their  father  or  matter  had  provided  for  them  in  common , 
without  affigning  to  every  one  his  peculiar  part.  Locke. 

2.  Equally  with  another ;  indiferiminately. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature  it  is  impoffible  to  avoid  puerilities, 
it  having  that  in  common  with  dictionaries,  and  books  of  anti¬ 
quities.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

To  Co'mmon.  v.  n.  [ffom  the  noun.]  To  have  a  joint  right 
with  others  in  fome  common  ground. 

Common  Law  contains  thofe  cuftoms  and  ufages  which  have, 
by  long  prefeription,  obtained  in  this  nation  the  force  of  laws. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  ffatute  law,  which  owes  its  autho- 
rity  to  adts  of  parliament. 

Common  Pleas.  The  king’s  court  now  held  in  Weffminfter- 
hall ;  but  anciently  moveable.  Gwin  obferves,  that  ’till  Henry 
III.  granted  the  rnagna  charta  there  were  but  two  courts,  the 
exchequer,  and  the  king’s  bench,  fo  called  becaufe  it  followed 
the  king ;  but  upon  the  grant  of  that  charter,  the  court  of 
common  pleas  was  eredled,  and  fettled  at  Weftminfter.  All 
civil  caufes,  both  real  an,d  perfona],  are,  or  were  formerly, 
tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the  ftridt  laws  of  the  realm; 
and  Fortefcue  reprefents  it  as  the  only  court  for  real  caufes. 
The  chief  judge  is  called  the  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common 
pleas ,  and  he  is  affifted  by  three  or  four  affociates,  created  by 
letters  patent  from  the  king.  Cowel. 

Co'mmonable.  adj.  [  from  common.  ]  What  is  held  in 
common. 

Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  foreffs  and  chafes, 
and  from  other  comsnonable  places,  fo  as  there  be  care  taken 
that  tire  poor  commoners  have  no  injury.  Bacon  s  Ad.  to  Fillers. 

Co'mmonage.  n.f  [from  common.']  The  right  of  feeding  on 
a  common ;  the  joint  right  of  ufmg  any  thing  in  common 
with  others. 

Co'mmonalty.  n.f.  [ communaute ,  French.] 

1.  The  common  people;  the  people  of  the  lower  rank. 

Bid  him  ffrive 

To  gain  the  love  o’  th’  commonalty ;  the  duke 

Shall  govern  England.  Shakef.  Henry  VI II. 

There  is  in  every  ffate,  as  we  know,  two  portions  of  fub- 
jedls ;  the  nobles  and  the  commonalty.  Bacon ,  Effay  16. 

The  emmet  joined  in  her  popular  tribes 

Of  commonalty.  Milton  s  Paradije  Lof ,  b.  vii.  /.  489. 

All  gentlemen  are  almoff  obliged  to  it;  and  I  know  no  rea- 
fon  we  fhould  give  that  advantage  to  the  commonalty  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  be  foremoft  in  brave  adtions.  Dryd.  Pref.  to  An.  Mir. 

2.  The  bulk  of  mankind. 

I  myfelf  too  will  ufe  the  fecret  acknowledgment  of  the 
commonalty  bearing  record  of  the  God  of  Gods.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

Co'mmoner.  n.f.  [from  common.] 

1.  One  of  the  common  people  ;  a  man  of  low  rank ;  of  mean 
condition. 

Doubt  not 

The  commoners ,  for  whom  we  {land,  but  they. 

Upon  their  ancient  malice,  will  forget.  Shakejp.  Coriolanus. 

Plis  great  men  durft  not  pay  their  court  to  him,  ’till  he  had 
fatiated  his  thirft  of  blood. by  the  death  of  fome  of  his  loyal 
commoners.  Addifon's  Freeholder ,  Np.  10. 

2.  A  man  not  noble. 

7  his  commoner  has  worth  and  parts, 

Is  prais’d  for  arms,  or  lov’d  for  arts  : 

His  head  achs  for  a  coronet; 

And  who  is  blefs’d,  that  is  not  great  ?  Prior. 

3.  A  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

4.  One  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common  ground. 

Much  land  might  be  gained  from  commonable  places,  fo  as 
there  be  care  taken  that  die  poor  commoners  have  no  injury. 

Bacons  Advice  to  Fillers. 
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5.  A  ftudent  of  the  fecond  rank  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford ;  one 
that  eats  at  the  common  table. 

6.  A  proftitute. 

Behold  this  ring, 

Whofe  high  refpett,  and  rich  validity, 

Did  lack  a  parallel :  yet,  for  all  that. 

He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o’  th’  camp.  Sbakefpeare * 

Commoni'txon.  n.f.  [csmmoniiio,  Latin.]  Advice;  warning* 
inftru&ion. 

Co'mmonly.  adv.  [from  common .]  Frequently;  ufually ;  or¬ 
dinarily. 

This  hand  of  your’s  requires 
Much  caftigation,  exercife  devout ; 

For  here’s  a  ftrong  and  fweating  devil  here, 

That  commonly  rebels.  Sbakefpeare' s  Othello. 

A  great  difeafe  may  change  the  frame  of  a  body,  though, 
if  it  lives  to  recover  ftrength,  it  commonly  returns  to  its  natural 
conftitution.  Temple. 

Co'mmonness.  n  f.  [from  common .] 

1 .  Equal  participation  among  many. 

Nor  can  the  commonnefs  of  the  guilt  obviate  the  cenfure, 
there  being  nothing  more  frequent  than  for  men  to  accufe  their 
own  faults  in  other  perfons.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  f  6. 

2.  Frequent  occurrence  ;  frequency. 

Blot  out  that  maxim,  res  nolunt  diu  snale  adminijlrari  :  the 
commonnefs  makes  me  not  know  who  is  the  author;  but  fure 
he  muff  be  fome  modern.  Szuift. 

To  Commonplace,  v.  a .  To  reduce  to  general  heads. 

1  do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  colledfing  and  common¬ 
placing  an  univerfal  hiftory  from  the  whole  body  of  hiftorians. 

Felton  on  the  Clajficks. 

CommoNplace-book.  n.f  A  book  in  which  things  to  be 
remembered  are  ranged  under  general  heads. 

I  turned  to  my  commonplace-book ,  and  found  his  cafe  under 
the  word  coquette.  Tatler ,  N°.  107. 

Co^iw MON'S,  n.  f 

1.  The  vulgar ;  the  lower  people  ;  thofe  who  inherit  no  honours. 

Little  office 

The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us ; 

Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  all  in  pieces.  Shakefp.  Richard II. 

Hath  he  not  pafs’d  the  nobles  and  the  commons  ?  Shakefp. 

Thefe  three  to  kings  and  chiefs  their  feenes  difplay. 

The  reft  before  the  ignoble  commons  play.  Dryden  s  Fables. 

The  gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around. 

And,  on  the  right  and  left,  the  palace  bound  ; 

The  commons  where  they  can  :  the  nobler  fort, 

With  winding  doors  wide  open,  front  the  court.  Dryden. 

2.  The  lower  houfe  of  parliament,  by  which  the  people  are  re- 
prefented,  and  of  which  the  members  are  chofen  by  the 
people. 

My  good  lord. 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg’d  by  the  commons  ?  Doth  his  majefty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ?  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  many  gentlemen,  unfatisfied  of  his 
guilt,  durft  not  condemn  him.  King  Charles. 

3.  Food  ;  fare;  diet:  fo  called  from  colleges,  where  it  is  eaten 


in  common. 

He  painted  himfelf  of  a  dove-colour,  and  took  his  commons 
with  the  pigeons.  L'  Ejlrange. 

Mean  while  fhe  quench’d  her  fury  at  the  flood. 

And  with  a  lenten  fallad  cool’d  her  blood  : 

Their  commons ,  though  but  coarfe,  were  nothing  fcant ; 
Nor  did  their  minds  an  equal  banquet  want.  Dryden. 

The  dodfor  now  obeys  the  fummons, 

Likes  both  his  company  and  commons ; 


Difplays  his  talent ;  fits  ’till  ten  ; 

Next  day  invited,  comes  again.  Swift. 

Common we'al.  \  n.  f.  [from  comtnon  and  weal,  or  wealth.'] 

Commonwealth. 

1.  A  polity;  an  eftabliftied  form  of  civil  life.. 

Two  foundations  bear  up  publick  focieties  ;  the  one  incli¬ 
nation,  whereby  all  men  defire  fociable  life ;  the  other  an  or¬ 
der  agreed  upon,  touching  the  manner  of  their  union  in  living 
together :  the  latter  is  that  which  we  call  the  law  of  a  common¬ 
weal.  _  Hooker. 

It  was  impoffible  to  make  a  coonmonweal  in  Ireland,  without 
fettling  of  all  the  eftates  and  pofleffions  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  Davies  on  Ireland. 

A  continual  parliament  would  but  keep  the  commonweal  in 
tune,  by  preferving  laws  in  their  vigour.  King  Charles. 

There  is  no  body  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning  who  does 
not  profefs  himfelf  a  lover  of  truth.  Locke. 

2.  The  publick ;  the  general  body  of  the  people. 

Such  a  prince, 

So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV; 

Their  fons  are  well  tutored  by  you :  you  are  a  good  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commonwealth.  Shakefpeare's  Love  s  Labour  Lojl. 

3.  A  government  in  which  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the 
people ;  a  republick. 

Did  he,  or  do  yet  any  of  them,  imagine 

The  gods  would  flccp  to  fuch  a  Stygian  pradlice, 

VOL.  I. 


Againft  that  commonwealth  which  they  have  founded,  fnhnfotu 
Commonwealths  were  nothing  more,  in  their  original,  but 
free  cities ;  though  fometimes,  by  force  of  orders  and  difei- 
plinc,  they  have  extended  themfelves  into  mighty  domi¬ 
nions.  Temple. 

Co'mmor a nce.  7  n.  f.  [from  commorant.]  Dwelling;  habita- 

Co'mmorancv.  f  tion  ;  abode;  refldence. 

The  very  quality,  carriage,  and  p  ace  of  commorance  of 
witnefles,  is  by  this  means  plainly  and  evidently  fet  forth. 

Hale's  Hi/iory  of  the  Common  Law  of  England. 
An  archbilhop,  out  of  his  diocefe,  becomes  fubjedt  to  the 
archbiftiop  of  the  province  where  he  has  his  abode  and  com¬ 
morancy.  Ayllffe's  Parergon. 

COMMORANT.  adj.  \_commorans^  Latin.]  Reiident;  dwell¬ 
ing;  inhabiting. 

The  abbot  may  demand  and  recover  his  monk,  that  is  corn- 
morant  and  refiding  in  another  monaftery.  Alyffe' s  Parergon. 

Commo'tion.  n.f  [ commotio ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Tumult ;  difturbance ;  combuftion  ;  fedition ;  publick  difor- 
der;  infurredtion. 

By  flatt’ry  he  hath  won  the  common  hearts; 

And  when  he’ll  pleafe  to  make  commotion , 

’Tis  to  be  fear’d  they  all  will  follow  him.  Shakef.  Henry  VI. 
When  ye  fnall  hear  of  wars  and  commotions ,  be  not  terrified. 

Luke  xxi.  9; 

The  Iliad  confifts  of  battles  and  a  continual  commotion ; 
the  Odyffey  in  patience  and  wifdom.  Broom's  Notes  on  the  Odyff. 

2.  Perturbation;  diforder  of  mind ;  heat;  violence;  agitation. 

Some  ftrange  commotion 

Is  in  his  brain  ;  he  bites  his  lips,  and  ftarts.  Shak.  Hen.  VIII. 
He  could  not  debate  any  thing  without  fome  commotion , 
when  the  argument  was  not  of  moment.  Clarendon. 

3.  Difturb!fnce ;  reftlefnefs. 

Sacrifices  were  offered  when  an  earthquake  happened,  that 
he  would  allay  the  commotions  of  the  water,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  earthquake.  Woodward.' s  Natural  Hijlory ,  p.  iii. 

Commo'tioner.  n.f  [from  commotion.]  One  that  caufes  com¬ 
motions  ;  a  difturber  of  the  peace.  A  word  not  in  ufe. 

The  people  more  regarding  commotioners  than  comroiffioners, 
flocked  together,  as  clouds  clufter  againft  a  ftorm.  Hayward. 

To  CommoTe.  v.  a.  [commoveoy  Latin.]  Todifturb;  to  agi¬ 
tate;  to  put  into  a  violent  motion ;  to  unfettle. 

Strait  the  fands, 

Co?nmov'd  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play.  Thomf.  Summer. 

To  CO'MMUNE.  v.n.  [communico,  Lat.]  To  converfe;  to 
1  together;  to  impart  fentiments  mutually. 

So  long  as  Guyon  with  her  communed , 

Unto  the  ground  fhe  caft  her  modeft  eye  ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  with  rofy  red. 

The  bafhful  blood  her  fnowy  cheeks  did  dye.  Fairy  fhieen. 

I  will  commune  with  you  of  fuch  things, 

That  want  no  ears  but  your’s.  Shak.  Me'  fure  for  Meafure. 
They  would  forbear  open  hoftility,  and  refort  unto  him 
peaceably,  that  they  might  commune  together  as  friends.  Hayw. 

Then  commune ,  how  that  day  they  belt  may  ply 
Their  growing  work.  Milton’s  Paradife^LoJi,  b.  ix.  /.  2 or. 
Ideas,  as  ranked  under  names,  are  thofe  that,  for  the  moft 
part,  men  reafon  of  within  themfelves,  and  always  thofe 
which  they  commune  about  with  others.  Locke. 

Communicability.  n.f.  [from  communicable.]  The  quality 
of  being  communicated ;  capability  to  be  imparted. 

Communicable,  adj.  [from  communicate.] 

1.  That  which  may  become  the  common  poffeffion  of  more 
than  one  ;  with  to. 

Sith  eternal  life  is  communicable  unto  all,  it  behooveth  that 
the  word  of  God  be  fo  likewife.  Hooker ,  b.  v.febf.  20. 

2.  That  which  may  be  imparted,  of  recounted  ;  with  to. 

Nor  let  thine  own  inventions  hope 
Things  not  reveal’d,  which  th’  invifible  king, 

Only  omnifeient,  hath  fupptefs’d  in  night, 

To  none  communicable  in  earth  or  heav’n.  Milton  s  Par.  Lojl. 

The  happy  place 

Rather  inflames  thy  torment,  representing 

Loft  blifg,  to  thee  no  more  communicable.  Milton’s  Par.  Reg. 

Commu'nicant.  n.f  [from  communicate.]  One  who  is  pre- 
fent,  as  a  worfhipper,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ; 
one  who  participates  of  the  bleffed  facrament. 

Communicants  have  ever  ufed  it ;  and  we,  by  the  form  of  the 
very  utterance,  do  fhew  we  ufe  it  as  communicants.  Hooker. 

A  conftant  frequenter  of  worftiip,  and  a  never-failing 
monthly  communicant.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

To  COMMUNICATE,  v.  a.  [< communico ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  impart  to  others  what  is  in  our  own  power;  to  make 
others  partakers  ;  to  confer  a  joint  poffeffion  ;  to  beftow. 

Common  benefits  are  to  be  communicated  with  all,  but  pecu¬ 
liar  benefits  with  choice.  Bacon ,  Efjdy  1  3. 

Where  God  is  worfhipped,  there  he  communicates  his  blefl- 
ings  and  holy  influences.  Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant. 

Which  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  conforts  with  thee  ? 

But  Diomede  defires  my  company, 

And  ftiil  communicates  his  praife  with  me  Dryden' s  Fable's. 

7.  To  reveal ;  to  impart  knowledge. 
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1  learned  diligently,  and  do  communicate  wifdom  liberally :  t 
do  not  hide  her  riches.  Wtfd.  vii.  13. 

Charles  the  hardy  would  communicate  his  fecrets  with  none; 
and  lead:  of  all,  thofe  fecrets  which  troubled  him  moft.  Bacon. 
He  communicated  thofe  thoughts  only  with  the  lord  Digby, 
the  lord  Colepeper,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

3*  It  had  anciently  the  prepofition  with  before  the  perfon,  to 
whom  comrpunication  either  of  benefits  or  knowledge  was  made. 

A  journey  of  much  adventure,  which,  to  fhew  the  ftrength 
of  his  privacy,  had  been  before  not  communicated  with  any 
other.  Wotton. 

4.  Now  it  has  only  to. 

Let  him,  that  is  taught  in  the  word,  communicate  unto  him 
that  teacheth.  Gal.  vi.  6. 

His  majefty  frankly  promifed,  that  he  could  not,  in  any 
degree,  communicate  to  any  perfon  the  matter,  before  he  had 
taken  and  communicated  to  tnem  his  own  refolutions  Clarendon. 

Thofe  who  fpeak  in  publick,  are  better  heard  when  they 
difeourfe  by  a  lively  genius  and  ready  memory,  than  when 
they  read  all  they  would  communicate  to  their  hearers.  Watts . 

To  ColMMuNtCATE.  V.  H. 

1 .  To  partake  of  the  bleffed  facrament.  _ 

The  primitive  Chriftians  communicated  every  day.  Taylor. 

2.  To  have  fomething  in  common  With  another;  as,  the  houfes 
communicate ,  there  is  a  paffage  between  them  common  to  both, 
by  which  either  may  be  entered  from  the  other. 

The  whole  body  is  nothing  but  a  fyftem  of  fuch  canals, 
which  all  communicate  with  one  another,  mediately  or  imme¬ 
diately.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Communication,  n.f.  [from  communicate .] 

1.  I  he  adl  of  imparting  benefits  or  knowledge. 

Both  together  ferve  completely  for  the  reception  and  com¬ 
munication  of  learned  knowledge.  Holder  s  Elements  of  Speech. 

2.  Common  boundary  or  inlet;  paffage  or  means,  by  which 
from  one  place  there  is  a  way  without  interruption  to  another. 

The  map  {hews  the  natural  communication  providence  has 
formed  between  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  a  country  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  from  the  fea.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

The  Euxine  fea  is  conveniently  fituated  for  trade,  by  the 
com?nunication  it  has  both  with  Afia  and  Europe.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Interchange  of  knowledge  ;  good  intelligence  between  feveral 
perfons. 

Secrets  may  be  carried  fo  far,  as  to  flop  the  communication 
neceffary  among  all  who  have  the  management  of  affairs.  Swift. 

4.  Conference ;  conyerfation. 

Abner  had  communication  with  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  fay¬ 
ing,  ye  fought  for  David  in  times  paft  to  be  king  over  you  : 
now  then  do  it.  2  Sam.  iii.  17; 

The  chief  end  of  language,  in  communication ,  being  to  be 
underftood,  words  ferve  not  for  that  end,  when  any  word  does 
not  excite  in  the  hearers  the  fame  idea  which  it  {lands  for  in 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  Locke. 

Communicative,  adj.  [from  communicate.']  Inclined  to 
make  advantages  common  j  liberal  of  benefits  or  knowledge ; 
not  clofe ;  not  felfifh. 

We  conceive  them  more  than  fome  envious  and  mercenary 
gardeners  will  thank  us  for;  but  they  deferve  not  the  name  of 
that  communicative  and  noble  profeffion.  Evelyns  Kalendar. 

We  think  we  have  fufficiently  paid  for  our  want  of  pru¬ 
dence,  and  determine  for  the  future  to  be  lefs  communicative. 

Swift  and  Pope  s  Preface. 
Communicativeness,  n.f.  [from  communicative.]  Thequa- 
lity  of  being  communicative,  of  bellowing  or  imparting  be¬ 
nefits  or  knowledge. 

He  is  not  only  the  moft  communicative  of  all  beings,  but 
he  will  alfo  communicate  himfelf  in  fuch  meafure  as  entirely 
to  fatisfy  ;  otherwife  fome  degrees  of  communicativenefs  would 
be  wanting.  Norris. 

CommuNion.  n.f  [ communio ,  Latin. [ 

1 .  Intercourle  ;  fellowship ;  common  poffeflion  ;  participation 
of  fomething  in  common  ;  interchange  of  tranfadlions. 

Confider,  finally,  the  angels,  as  having  with  us  that  com¬ 
munion  which  the  apoflle  to  the  Hebrews  noteth ;  and  in  re¬ 
gard  whereof,  angels  have  not  difdained  to  profefs  themfelves 
our  fellow  fervants.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  feSl.  4. 

We  are  not,  by  ourfelves,  fufficient  to  furnifh  ourfelves 
with  competent  flores  for  fuch  a  life  as  our  nature  doth  defire; 
therefore  we  are  naturally  induced  to  feek  communion  and  fel- 
lowfhip  with  others.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  fefl.  10. 

The  Ifraelites  had  never  any  communion  or  affairs  with  the 
Ethiopians.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  cf  the  lFarld. 

Thou,  fo  pleas’d, 

Can’d  raife  thy  creature  to  what  height  thou  wilt 
Of  union,  ox  communion,  deify ’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Left. 

W e  maintain  communion  with  God  himfelf,  and  are  made 
in  the  fame  degree  partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature.  Fiddes. 

2.  I  he  common  or  publick  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  j 
the  participation  of  the  blefled  facrament. 

T  hey  refolvcd,  that  the  {landing  of  the  communion  table  in 
all  churches  fliould  be  altered.  Clarendon. 


Tertullian  reporteth,  that  the  pidlure  of  Chrift  wds  engraVfeft 
upon  the  communion  cup.  Peacham  on  Drawing . 

3.  A  common  or  publick  a<5l. 

Men  began  puhlickly  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  5 
that  is,  they  ferved  and  praifed  God  by  communion ,  and  in 
publick  manner.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

4.  Union  in  the  common  worfhip  of  any  church. 

Bare  communion  with  a  good  church,  can  never  alone  make 
a  good  man ;  for,  if  it  could,  we  {hould  have  no  bad  ones. 

South's  Sermons. 

Ingenuous  men  have  lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of 
that  church.  Stillingfect. 

CommuNity.  n.  f.  [ communitas ,  Latin.] 

1  The  commonwealth  ;  the  body  politick. 

How  could  communities , 

Degrees  in  fchools,  and  brotherhood  in  cities, 

But  by  degree,  {land  in  authentick  place  ?  Sh.  Troll,  and Creff. 
Not  in  a  fingle  perfon  only,  but  in  a  community  or  multi¬ 
tude  of  men.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

This  parable  may  be  aptly  enough  expounded  of  the  laws 
that  fecure  a  civil  community.  L' Ejlrange. 

It  is  not  defigned  for  her  own  ufe,  but  for  the  whole  com- 
munity.  Addifon' s  Guardian,  N°.  157. 

The  love  of  our  country  is  impreffed  on  our  mind,  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  community.  Addifon's  Freeholder ,  N°.  5, 
He  lives  not  for  himfelf  alone,  but  hath  a  regard  in  all  his 
a <51  ions  to  the  great  community.  Atterbury. 

2.  Common  poffeflion ;  the  Hate  contrary  to  property  or  appro¬ 
priation. 

This  text  is  far  from  proving  Adam  foie  proprietor,  it  is 
a  confirmation  of  the  original  community  of  all  things.  Locke. 

3.  Frequency;  commonnefs. 

He  was  but,  as  the  cuckow  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded  ;  feen,  but  with  fuch  eyes. 

As,  fick  and  blunted  with  community , 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze.  Shakefpeare. 

CommutabiNity.  n.f  [from  commutable.]  The  quality  of 
being  capable  of  exchange. 

CommuTable.  adj.  [from  commute.]  That  may  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  fomething  elfe ;  that  may  be  bought  off,  or  ran¬ 
fom  ed. 

Commuta'tion.  n.f.  [from  commute.] 

1.  Change;  alteration. 

An  innocent  nature  could  hate  nothing  that  was  innocent : 
in  a  word,  fo  great  is  the  commutation ,  that  the  foul  then  hated 
only  that  which  now  only  it  loves,  i.  e.  fin.  "  South's  Sermons. 

2.  Exchange;  the  adl  of  giving  one  thing  for  another. 

The  whole  univerfe  is  fupported  by  giving  and  returning, 
by  commerce  and  commutation.  South’s  Sermons. 

According  to  the  prefent  temper  of  mankind,  it  is  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  that  there  be  fome  method  and  means  of  commu¬ 
tation,  as  that  of  money.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  ufe  of  money  in  the  commerce  and  traffick  of  man¬ 
kind,  is  that  of  faving  the  commutation  of  more  bulky  com¬ 
modities.  Arbuthnot.  on  Coins. 

3.  Ranfom ;  the  adl  of  exchanging  a  corporal  for  a  pecuniary 
punifhment. 

The  law  of  God  had  allowed  an  evafion,  that  is,  by  way 
of  commutation  or  redemption.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errcurs,  b.  v. 
CommuTative.  adj.  [from  commute.]  Relative  to  exchange; 
as  commutative  jujiice,  that  honefty  which  is  exercifed  in  traf¬ 
fick,  and  which  is  contrary  to  fraud  in  bargains. 

To  COMMU'TE.  v.  a.  \commuio,  Latin.] 

1.  To  exchange  ;  to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another;  to 
give  «r  receive  one  thing  for  another. 

This  will  commute  our  talks,  exchange  thefe  pleafant  and 
gainful  ones,  which  God  alligns,  for  thofe  uneafy  and  fruit- 
lefs  ones  we  impofe  on  ourfelves.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  buy  off,  or  ranfom  one  obligation  by  another. 

Some  commute  fwearing  for  whoring  ;  as  if  forbearance  of 
the  ©ne  were  a  difpenfation  for  the  other.  L' Ejlrange. 

To  Commu'te.  v.n.  To  attone;  to  bargain  for  exemption. 
Thofe  inftitutions  whicli  God  defigned  for  means  to  further 
men  in  holinefs,  they  look  upon  as  a  privilege  to  ferve  infiead 
of  it,  and  to  commute  for  it.  South's  Sermons. 

CommuTual.  adj.  [con  and  mutual]  Mutual;  reciprocal: 
ufed  only  in  poetry. 

Love  our  hearts,  and  hymen  did  our  hands, 

Unite  commutual  in  moft  facred  bands.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

There,  with  commutual  zeal,  we  both  had  ftrove 
In  acts  of  dear  benevolence  and  love ; 

Brothers  in  peace,  not  rivals  in  command.  Pope's  Odyffey. 
CO'MPACT.  n.f.  [pablum,  Latin.]  A  contradl ;  an  accord  ; 
an  agreement ;  a  mutual  and  fettled  appointment  between  two 
or  more,  to  do  or  to  forbear  fomething. 

I  hope  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  U9  ; 

And  the  cowpafl  is  firm  and  true  in  me.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

In  the  beginnings  of  fpeech  there  was  an  implicit  compafi, 
founded  upon  common  confent,  that  fuch  words,  voices,  or 
geftures,  fliould  be  figas  whereby  they  would  exprefs  their 
thoughts.  .  South. 
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To  CoMpa'cT.  v.  a.  [compingo  compabtum,  Latin.] 

1.  To  join  together  with  firmnefs ;  to  unite  clofely;  to  confo- 

Jidate.  , 

Inform  her  fuU  of  my  particular  fears  ; 

And  thereto  add  fuch  reafons  of  your  own, 

As  may  compact  it  mote.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Nor  are  the  nerves  of  his  comtabled  ftrength  J 
Stretch’d,  and  diffolv’d  into  unfinew’d  length.  Denham. 

By  what  degrees  this  earth’s  compared  fphere 
Was  harden’d,  woods,  and  rocks,  and  towns  to  bear.  Rofcom. 
T  his  ddeafe  is  more  dangerous  as  the  folids  are  more  ltndf 
and  compacted,  and  confequently  more  fo  as  people  are  ad¬ 
vanced  in  age.  .  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Now  the  bright  fun  compact >  the  precious  {tone, 
Imparting  radiant  luftre,  like  his  own.  Blackmore’s  Creation. 

2.  To  make  out  of  fomething. 

If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  mufical. 

We  fhall  have  fhortly  difeord  in  the  fpheres.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  To  league  with. 

Thou  pernicious  woman, 

Compact  with  her  that’s  gone,  thirtk’fl  thou  thy  oaths, 

I  hough  they  would  Iwear  down  each  particular  fait, 

Were  teftimonies.  Shakefp.  Me  afar  c  for  Meafure. 

4-  To  join  together ;  to  bring  into  a  fyllem. 

We  fee  the  world  fo  compacted)  that  each  thing  preferveth 
other  things,  and  alfo  itfelf.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  9. 

Compa'ct.  adj.  [, compafius,  Latin.] 

1.  firm;  fohd;  dole;  denfe ;  of  firm  texture. 

Is  not  the  denfity  greater  in  free  and  open  fpaces,  void  of 
air  and  other  groifer  bodies,  than  within  the  pores  of  water, 
glafs,  cryftal,  gems,  and  other  compabt  bodies.  Newton's  Opt. 

W  ithout  attraction  the  diflevered  particles  of  the  chaos 
could  never  convene  into  fuch  great  compact  maffes  as  the 
planets.  Bentley. 

2.  Brief ;  as  a  compact  difeourfe. 

Compacted  ness,  n.f  [from  compacted.]  Firmnefs;  denfity; 
Sticking  or  compakiednefs ,  being  natural  to  denfity,  requires 
fome  excefs  of  gravity  in  proportion  to  the  denfity,  or  fome 
other  outward  violence,  to  break  it.  Digby  on  Bodies . 

Thofe  atoms  are  fuppofed  infrangible,  extremely  compared 
and  hard  ;  which  compact ednefs  and  hardnefs  is  a  demonftra- 
tion,  that  nothing  could  be  produced  by  them,  Cheyne. 

Compa'ctly.  adv.  [from  compadl. ] 

I-  Clofely;  denfely 

2.  With  neat  joining ;  with  good  compadture. 

Compactness.  n.J.  [from  compact .]  Firmnefs;  clofenefs; 
denfity. 

The  reft,  by  reafon  of  the  compabinefs  of  terreftrial 
matter,  cannot  make  its  way  to  wells.  IVoodw.  Nat.  Hiftory. 

Compacture.  n.J.  [from  compact. ]  Strudure;  manner  in 
which  any  thing  is  joined  together  ;  compagination. 

And  over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hong. 

Which  to  the  gate  diredly  did  incline, 

Writh  comely  compafs  and  compabture  ftrong. 

Neither  unfeemly  fhort,  nor  yet  exceeding  long.  Fat.  Queen. 

CO  ALP  AGES.  n.f.  [Latin.]  A  fyftem  of  many  parts  united. 
The  organs  in  animal  bodies  are  only  a  regular  compages  of 

1  pipes  and  veflels,  for  the  fluids  to  pafs  through.  Ray. 

Compagina'tion.  n.f.  [ compago ,  Latin.]  Union;  ftruc- 
ture  ;  jun&ion  ;  connexion  ;  contexture. 

The  intire  or  broken  compagination  of  the  magnetical 
fabrick  under  it.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

CoMpanaeleness.  n.f.  [from  company .]  The  quality  of 

being  a  good  companion;  fociablenefs ;  a  word  not  now  in 


ufe. 


His  eyes  full  of  merry  fimplicity,  his  words  of  heart y  com- 
panablencfs.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Companion,  n.  f.  [ compagnon ,  French.]  See  COMPANY. 

j.  One  with  whom  a  man  frequently  converfes,  or  with  whom 
he  (hares  his  hours  of  relaxation.  It  differs  from  friend^  as 
acquaintance  •  from  confidence. 

How  now,  my  lord,  why  do  you  keep  alone  ? 

Of  forrieft  fancies  your  companions  make  ?  Shakef.  Macbeth. 

Some  friend  is  a  companion  at  the  table,  and  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  day  of  thy  affiidion.  Ecclus.  vi.  10. 

Wjth  anxious  doubts,  with  raging  paflions  torn, 

No  fweet  companion  near,  with  whom  to  mourn.  Prior. 

2.  A  partner;  an  aflociate. 

Epaphroditus,  my  brother  and  companion  in  labour,  and 
fellow  foldier.  Phil.  ii.  25. 

3.  A  familiar  term  of  contempt ;  a  fellow. 

I  fcorn  you,  feurvy  companion!  What?  you  poor,  bafe, 
rafealiy,  cheating,  lack-Iinnen  mate  :  away,  you  mouldy 
rogue,  away.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  YV .  p.  ii. 

It  gives  boldnefs  to  every  petty  companion  to  fpread  ru¬ 
mours  to  my  defamation,  in  places  where  I  cannot  be  prefen t. 

Raleigh's  Efi'ays. 

Compa'nionaele.  adj  [from  companion.']  Fit  for  good  fel- 
lowfliip  ;  focial ;  agreeable. 

He  had  a  more  companionable  wit,  and  fwayed  more  among 
the  good  fellows.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Companion  ably.  adv.  [from  companionable.]  In  a  compa¬ 


nionable  manner. 
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Companionship,  n.f  [from  companion.] 

1.  Company;  train. 

Alcibiadcs,  and  fome  twenty  horfe, 

All  of  companionfhip.  Shakefpeare  s  Timor. u 

2.  Fellowfhip;  affociation. 

If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars,  to  feem 
The  fame  you  are  not,  which,  for  your  beft  ends, 

You  call  your  policy  ;  how  is’t  lefs,  or  worfe, 

I  hat  it  fhall  hold  companionfhip  in  peace 

With  honour  as  in  war.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

CO'MPANY.  n.f.  [ compagnie ,  French;  either  from  con  and 
pagus,  one  of  the  fame  town ;  or  con  and  panis ,  one  that  eats 
of  the  fame  mefs.] 

1.  Perfons  affembled  together;  a  body  of  men. 

Go,  carry  fir  John  Falftaff  to  the  Fleet; 

Take  all  his  company  along  with  him.  Shakefp.  Henry  IVh 
Honeft  company ,  I  thank  you  all, 

That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myfelf 
1  o  this  molt  patient,  fweet,  and  virtuous  wife.  Shakefp . 

2i  Perfons  affembled  for  the  entertainment  of  each  other ;  an 
affembly  of  pleafure. 

A  crowd  is  not  company ,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pic¬ 
tures,  where  there  is  no  love.  Bacon ,  EJfay  28. 

3.  Perfons  confidered  as  affembled  for  converfation ;  or,  as  ca¬ 
pable  of  converfation  and  mutual  entertainment. 

Monfieur  Zulichem  came  to  me  among  the  reft  of  the  good 
company  of  the  town.  Temple . 

Knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the  freedom  of  habitudes, 
and  converfation  with  the  beft  company  of  both  fexes,  is  ne- 
ceffary.  Dryden: 

4.  The  ftate  of  a  companion ;  the  a£t  of  accompanying ;  con¬ 
verfation  ;  fellowfhip. 

It  is  more  pleafant  to  enjoy  the  company  of  him  that  can 
fpeak  fuch  words,  than  by  fuch  words  to  be  perfuaded  to  fol¬ 
low  folitarinefs.  Sidney. 

Nor  will  I  wretched  thee 

In  death  forfake,  but  keep  thee  company.  Dryd.  Fables . 

Abdallah  grew  by  degrees  fo  enamoured  of  her  converfa¬ 
tion,  that  he  did  not  think  he  lived  when  he  was  not  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  beloved  Balfora.  Guardian ,  N°.  167, 

5.  A  number  of  perfons  united  for  the  execution  or  performance 
of  any  thing ;  a  band. 

Shakefpeare  was  an  a£for,  when  there  were  feven  companies 
of  players  in  the  town  together*  Demis. 

6.  Perfons  united  in  a  joint  trade  or  partnerfhip. 

7.  A  number  of  fome  particular  rank  or  profefllon,  united  by 
fome  charter ;  a  body  corporate;  a  corporation. 

This  emperor  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  feveral  trades  of  Rome  into  companies ,  with  their 
particular  privileges.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

8*  A  fubdivifion  of  a  regiment  of  foot ;  fo  many  as  are  un¬ 
der  one  captain. 

Every  captain  brought  with  him  thrice  fo  many  in  his  com¬ 
pany  as  was  expected.  Knoll es’s  Hifiory  of  the  Turks. 

9.  To  bear  Company.  7  To  accompany ;  to  aftociate  with ;  to 
To  keep  Company.  J  be  a  companion  to. 

I  do  defire  thee 

To  bear  me  company ,  and  go  with  me.  Shakefpeare. 

Thofe  Indian  wives  are  loving  fools,  and  may  do  well  to 
keep  company  with  the  Arrias  and  Portias  of  old- Rome.  Dryd. 

Admitted  to  that  equal  fky, 

His  faithful  dog  fhall  bear  him  company.  Pope’s  EJfay  on  Man . 

10.  To  keep  Company.  T.  o  frequent  houfes  of  entertainment. 

ir.  Sometimes  in  an  ill  fenfe. 

Why  fhould  he  call  her  whore  ?  Who  keeps  her  company  P 

Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

To  Company,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun]  To  accompany;  to 
attend  ;  to  be  companion  to ;  to  be  aflociated  with. 

I  am 

The  foldier  that  did  company  thefe  three.  Shakef  Cy  mb  dine. 

Thus,  through  what  path  foe’er  of  life  we  rove, 

Rage  companies  our  hate,  and  grief  our  love.  Prior. 

To  Co'mpany.  v.  n.  To  affociate  one’s  felf  with. 

I  wrote  to  you  not  to  company  with  fornicators,  r  Cor.  v.  9. 

Comparable,  adj.  [from  To  compare.]  Worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  ;  of  equal  regard ;  worthy  to  contend  for  preference. 

This  prefent  world  affordeth  not  any  thing  comparable  unto 
the  publick  duties  of  religion.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  febt.  6. 

A  man  comparable  with  any  of  the  captains  of  that  age,  an 
excellent  foldier  both  by  fea  and  land.  Knolles's Hifi.of  theTurks. 

There  is  no  blefling  of  life  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of 
adifereet  and  virtuous  friend.  Addifon' s  Spectator,  N°.  9-5* 

CoMparably.  adv.  [from  comparable.]  In  a  manner  worthy 
to  be  compared. 

There  could  no  form  for  fuch  a  royal  ufe  be  comparably 
imagined,  like  that  of  the  forefaid  nation.  Wotton's  Architect. 

Compa'rates.  n.f.  [from  compare.]  In  logick,  the  two  things 
compared  to  one  another. 

Comparative,  adj.  [comparativus ,  Latin  ] 

I.  Eftimated  by  comparifon  ;  not  pofitive  ;  not  abfolute. 

Thou  wcrt.dignified  enough, 

Ev’n  to  the  point  of  ejrivy,  if  ’twere  made 

•  Comparative 
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Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  {tiled 

The  under  hangman  of  his  realm.  Shakefp.  Cymbc’inc. 

There  refteth  the  comparative  that  is,  granted  that  it  is 
either  lawful  «r  binding  ;  yet  whether  other  things  be  not  to 
be  preferred  before  the  extirpation  of  hcrefies.  Bacon. 

1  he  flower  or  bloflbm  is  a  pofitive  good  ;  although  the  re¬ 
move  of  it,  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a  comparative  good. 

Bacon  s  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil. 

1  his  bubble,  by  reafon  of  its  comparative  levity  to  the  fluid 
that  inclofes  it,  would  necefl'arily  afeend  to  the  top.  Bentley. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  comparing  different  things. 

Beauty  is  not  known  by  an  eye  or  nofe :  it  conftfts  in  a 
fymmetry,  and  it  is  the  comparative  faculty  which  notes  it. 

Glanville  s  Scepfs  Scientifca. 

3.  [In  grammar.]  The  comparative  degree  exprelles  more  of 
any  quantity  in  one  thing  than  in  another ;  as,  the  right  hand 
is  the  ftronger. 

Comparatively,  adv.  [from  comparative.}  In  a  ftate  of 
companion  ;  according  to  eftimate  made  by  comparifon ;  not 
pofitively. 

The  good  or  evil,  which  is  removed,  may  be  efteemed 
good  or  evil  comparatively ,  and  not  pofitively  or  Amply.  Bacon. 

In  this  world  whatever  is  called  good  is  comparatively  with 
other  things  of  its  kind,  or  with  the  evil  mingled  in  its  com- 
pofition  ;  fo  he  is  a  good  man  that  is  better  than  men  com¬ 
monly  are,  or  in  whom  the  good  qualities  are  more  than  the 
bad.  Temple. 

The  vegetables  being  comparative  Jy  higher  than  the  ordinary 
terreftrial  matter  of  the  globe,  fubfided  Taft.  Woodward. 

But  how  few,  comparatively ,  are  the  inftances  of  this  wife 
application !  Rogers. 

To  COMPA'RE.  v.  a.  [compare ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  make  one  thing  the  meafure  of  another ;  to  eftimate  the 
relative  goodnefs  or  badnefs,  or  other  qualities,  ©f  any  one 
1  tiling,  by  obferving  how  it  differs  from  fomething  elfe. 

I  will  hear  Brutus  fpeak. - - 

I  will  hear  Caffius,  and  compare  their  reafons.  Shakefpeare. 

They  meafuring  themfelves  by  themfelves,  and  comparing 


themfelves  among  themfelves,  are  not  wife. 
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No  man  can  think  it  grievous,  who  confiders  the  pleafure 
and  fweetnels  of  love,  and  the  glorious  vidtory  of  overcoming 
evil  with  good ;  and  then  compares  thefe  with  the  reftlefs  tor¬ 
ment,  and  perpetual  tumults,  of  a  malicious  and  revengeful 
fpirit.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  vi. 

He  that  has  got  the  ideas  of  numbers,  and  hath  taken  the 
pains  to  compare  one,  two,  and  three  to  Ax,  cannot  chufe  but 
know  they  are  equal.  Locke. 

Thus  much  of  the  wrong  judgment  men  make  of  prefent 
and  future  pleafure  and  pain,  when  they  are  compared  together, 
and  fo  the  abfent  confidered  as  future.  Locke. 

2.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  when  the  comparifon  intends  only 
Amilitude  or  illuftration  bylikenefs,  we  ufe  to  before  the  thing 
brought  for  illuftration  ;  as,  he  compared  anger  to  a  Are. 

Solon  compared  the  people  unto  the  fea,  and  orators  and 
counfellors  to  the  winds ;  for  that  the  fea  would  be  calm  and 
quiet,  if  the  winds  did  not  trouble  it.  Bacons  Apophthegms. 

3.  When  two  perfons  or  things  are  compared,  to  difeover  their 
relative  proportion  of  any  quality,  with  is  ufed  before  the 
thing  ufed  as  a  meafure. 

Black  Macbeth 

Will  feem  as  pure  as  fnow,  being  compar’d 

With  my  conAnelefs  harms.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

To  compare 

Small  things  with  greateft.  Miltons  Paradife  Regained,  b.  iv. 

He  carv’d  in  iv’ry  fuch  a  maid  fo  fair. 

As  nature  could  not  with  his  art  co?npare.  Dryden. 

If  he  compares  this  tranflation  with  the  original,  he  will 
And  that  the  three  Arft  ftanzas  are  rendered  almoft  word  for 
word.  Addifon's  Spectator ,  N°.  229. 

4.  To  compare  is,  in  Spenfer ,  ufed  after  the  Latin  comparo ,  for 
to  get ;  to  procure  ;  to  obtain. 

But,  both  from  back  and  belly,  ftill  did  fpare 
To  All  his  bags,  and  riches  to  compare.  Fairy  Ifucen,  b.  i. 

Compare,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  ftate  of  being  compared ;  comparative  eftimate ;  com¬ 
parifon;  poftibility  of  entering  into  comparifon. 

There  I  the  rareft  things  have  feen. 

Oh,  things  without  compare.  Suckling. 

As  their  fmall  galleys  may  not  hold  compare 
With  our  tall  fhips.  Waller. 

Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  feen 
Mod  glorious.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iii.  /.  x^8. 

2.  Simile;  Amilitude;  illuftration  by  comparifon. 

True  fwains  in  love  ftiall  in  the  world  to  come. 

Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus  ;  when  their  rhimes, 

I  till  of  proteft,  and  oath,  and  big  compare , 

'A  ant  ftmilies.  Shakefpeare' s  Troilus  and  Crejfda. 

Comparison,  n. f.  [ comparaifon ,  French.] 

I.  i  lie  a £t  of  comparing 

Natalis  Comes,  comparing  his  parts  with  thofe  of  a  man, 
reckons  his  claws  among  them,  which  are  much  more  like 
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thofe  of  a  lion  :  fo  eafy  it  is  to  drive  on  the  comparifon  too 
far,  to  make  it  good.  Crew's  Mufaum . 

Our  author  faves  me  the  comparifon  with  tragedy  j  for  he 
fays,  that  herein  he  is  to  imitate  the  tragick  poet.  Dryden. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  compared. 

If  we  will  rightly  eftimate  what  we  call  good  and  evil,  we 
{hall  And  it  lies  much  in  comparifon.  '  Locke. 

Objedts  near  our  view  are  apt  to  be  thought  greater  than 
thofe  of  a  larger  Aze  that  are  more  remote  ;  and  fo  it  is  with 
pleafure  and  pain  :  the  prefent  is  apt  to  carry  it,  and  thofe  at 
a  diftance  have  the  difadvantage  in  the  comparifon.  Locke. 

3.  A  comparative  eftimate  ;  proportion. 

If  men  would  live  as  religion  requires,  the  world  would  be 
a  molt  lovely  and  defireable  place,  in  comparifon  of  what  now 
^  B*  fillotfon ,  Sermon  iii. 

One  can  fcarce  imagine  how  fo  plentiful  a  foil  fhould  be¬ 
come  fo  miferably  unpeopled,  in  comparifon  ok  what  it  once 
was.  Addifon' s  Remarks  Gn  Italy. 

4.  A  Amile  in  writing  or  fpeaking  ;  an  illuftration  by  Amilitude. 

As  fair  and  as  good  a  kind  of  hand  in  hand  comparifon,  had 
been  fomething  too  fair  and  too  good  for  any  lady  in  Britany. 

Shakefpeare' s  Cy?)ibeline. 

5.  [In  grammar  ]  The  formation  of  an  adjedive  through  its 
various  degrees  of  AgniAcation  ;  as  Jlrong>  Jlronger ,  Jlrongefl. 

To  COMPA'RT.  v.  a.  [ co?npartir ,  Fr.  from  con  and  parting 
Lat.]  To  divide;  to  mark  out  a  general  defign  into  its  va¬ 
rious  parts  and  fubdivifions. 

I  make  hafte  to  the  calling  and  comparting  of  the  whole 
work.  WottoPs  Architecture. 

Comp artiment .  n.  f  [compartment,  French.]  AdiviAon  of 
pidture,  or  defign. 

I  he  circumference  is  divided  into  twelve  compartments , 
each  containing  a  complete  picture.  Pope. 

Comparti'tion.  n.f  [from  compart .] 

1 .  T  he  a£t  ©f  comparting  or  dividing. 

2.  The  parts  marked  out,  or  feparated  ;  a  feparate  part. 

Their  temples  and  amphitheatres  needed  no  compartitions . 

Wot  ton's  Architecture. 

Compa'rtment.  n.f  [compartment,  French.]  DiviAon;  fe¬ 
parate  part  of  a  defign. 

The  fquare  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner  of  compart- 
meats ,  bafes,  pedeftals,  and  buildings.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 
To  CO'MPASS.  v.  a.  [ compaffcr ,  Fr.  compajfare ,  Ital.  pajftbus 
metiri ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  encircle;  to  environ;  to  furround ;  to  inclofe. 

A  darkfome  way. 

That  deep  defeended  through  the  hollow  ground. 

And  was  with  dread  and  horrour  compajfed  around.  Fairy  gK 
I  fee  thee  compafs'd  with  thy  kingdom’s  peers, 

That  fpeak  my  falutation  in  their  minds.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 
Now  all  the  bleflings 

Of  a  glad  father  compafs  thee  about !  Shakefpeare' s  Tetnpejl. 
T  he  fhady  trees  cover  him  with  their  Ihadow :  the  willows 
of  the  brook  compafs  him  about.  Job,  xl.  22. 

Obferve  the  crowds  that  c:mpafs  him  around.  Dryd.  Virg. 

I  o  dare  that  death,  I  will  approach  yet  nigher  ; 

Thus,  wert  thou  compajfed  with  circling  Are.  Dryden. 

2.  1  o  walk  round  any  thing. 

Old  Chorineus  compafs'd  thrice  the  crew. 

And  dipp’d  an  olive-branch  in  holy  dew. 

Which  thrice  he  fprinkl’d  round.  Dryden' s  JEn. 

3.  To  beleaguer;  tobefiege;  to  block. 

Thine  enemies  fhall  caft  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compafs 
thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  Ade.  Luke ,  xix.  43. 

4.  To  grafp  ;  to  inclofe  in  the  arms  ;  to  feize. 

5.  T  o  obtain  ;  to  procure;  to  attain  ;  to  have  in  the  power. 

That  which  by  wifdom  he  faw  to  be  requiAte  for  that 
people,  was  by  as  great  wifdom  compajfed.  Hooker's  Preface. 
His  mafter  being  one  of  great  regard. 

In  court  to  compafs  any  fuit  not  hard.  Hubbard's  Tale. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compafs  her  I’ll  ufe  my  {kill.  Shakefpeare. 

How  can  you  hope  to  compafs  your  dcAgns, 

And  not  diflemble  them  ?  Denham's  Sophy. 

The  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,  what 
ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  is  a  thing  too  large  to 
be  compajfed ',  and  too  hard  to  be  maftered,  without  brains  and 
ftudy,  parts  and  contemplation.  South. 

He  had  a  mind  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Weymouth,  if 
he  could  co?npafs  it  without  engaging  his  army  before  it.  Claren. 

1  he  church  of  Rome  createth  titular  patriarchs  of  Con- 
ftantinople  and  Alexandria ;  fo  loth  is  the  pope  to  lofe  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  any  title  that  he  hath  once  compaffed.  Brercwood. 

Invention  is  the  Arft  part,  and  abfolutely  neceftary  to  them 
both ;  yet  no  rule  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be  given,  how  to 
compafs  it.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy, 

In  cv’ry  work  regard  the  writer’s  end. 

Since  none  can  compafs  more  than  they  intend.  Pope. 

6.  [In  law.]  T  o  take  meafures  preparatory  to  any  thing;  as, 
to  compafs  the  death  of  the  kin?. 

Co'mpass.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Circle;  round. 
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This  day  I  breathed  fird ;  time  is  come  round  ; 

And  where  1  did  begin,  there  fhall  I  end  : 

My  hie  is  run  its  compafs.  Shakefp.  “Julius  Cafaf 

2.  Extent ;  reach  ;  gralp. 

O,  Juliet;  I  already  know  thy  grief ; 

It  drains  me  pall  the  compafs  of  my  wits.  Shakefpeare.  . 
That  which  is  out  of  the  compajs  of  any  fnan’s  power,  is 
to  that  man  impoffible.  South's  Sermons. 

How  few  there  are  may  be  juftly  bewailed,  the  compafs  of 
them  extending  but  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  that  of 
Marcus  Antoninus.  *  Temple. 

Animals  in  their  generation  are  wifer  than  the  fons  of  men  ; 
but  their  wiidom  is  confined  to  a  few  particulars,  and  lies  in  a 
very  narrow  compajs.  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N°.  120. 

This  author  hath  tried  the  fefree  and  compajs  of  our  lari- 
guage  with  much  fiiccefs.  Swift. 

3.  Space;  room;  limits. 

No  Ids  than  the  compafs  of  twelve  books  Is  taken  up  in 
thefe.  pope's  Fjfay  on  Homer's  Battles. 

The  Englifh  are  good  confederates  in  an  enterprize  which 
may  be  difpatched  in  a  Ihort  compafs  of  time.  AddiJ  Freeholder. 

You  have  heard  what  hath  been  here  done  for  the  poor  by 
the  five  hofpitals  and  the  workhoufc,  within  the  compafs  of  one 
year,  and  towards  the  end  of  a  long,  expenfive  war.  Attefb. 

4.  Enclofurc ;  circumference. 

And  their  mount  Palatine, 

Th’  imperial  palace,  compafs  huge,  and  high 

The  druCture.  Milton  s  Paradife  Regained,  l.  iv.  1.  50. 

Old  Rome  from  fuch  a  race  deriv’d  her  birth. 

Which  now  on  fev’h  high  hills  triumphant  reigns. 

And  in  that  compafs  all  the  world  contains.  Dryd.  Virg  Gcor. 

5.  A  departure  from  the  right  line;  an  indirect  advance;  as,  to 
fetch  a  compafs  round  the  camp. 

6.  Moderate  (pace;  moderation  ;  due  limits. 

Certaip  it  is,  that  in  two  hundred  years  before  (I  fpeak 
within  compafs )  no  fuch  commiffion  had  been  executed  in 
either  of  thefe  provinces.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Nothing  is  likelier  to  keep  a  man  within  compafs  than  the 
having  conftantly  before  his  eyes  the  date  of  his  affairs,  in  a 
regular  courfe  of  account.  Locke . 

7.  The  power  of  the  voice  to  exprefs  the  notes  of  ifiufick. 

You  would  found  me  from  my  lowed  note  to  the  top  of  my 
compafs.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  uiliverfal  frame  began  : 

From  harmony  to  harmony, 

Through  all  the  compafs  of  the  ftotes  it  ran, 

The  dtapafon  clofing  full  in  man.  Dry  den. 

8.  [This  is  rarely  ufed  in  the  fingular]  The  inftrument  with 
which  circles  are  drawn. 

If  they  be  tv/o,  they  are  two  fo, 

As  fliff  tvvin  compaffcs  are  two  : 

Thy  foul,  the  fixt  foot,  makes  no  fhow 

To  move  ;  but  doth,  if  th’  other  do.  Donne. 

In  his  hand 

He  took  the  golden  compaffes ,  prepar’d 
In  God’s  eternal  {tore,  to  circumfcribe 
This  univerfe,  and  all  created  things.  Milton  s  Parad  Lojl. 
To  fix  one  foot  of  their  compafs  wherever  they  think  fit, 
and  extend  the  other  to  fuch  terrible  lengths,  without  deferib- 
ing  any  circumference  at  all,  is  to  leave  us  and  themfelves  in 
a  very  uncertain  ftate.  Swift  on  Dijfentions  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

9.  The  inftrument  compofed  of  a  needle  and  card,  whereby 
mariners  fleer. 

The  breath  of  religion  fills  the  fails,  profit  is  the  compafs  by 
which  factious  men  fleer  their  courfe.  King  Charles. 

Rude  as  their  fhips  was  navigation  then ; 

No  ufeful  compafs  or  meridian  known  : 

Goading,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 

And  knew  no  North  but  when  the  pole-ftar  fhone.  Drydcn . 

With  equal  force  the  temped  blows  by  turns,  ^ 

From  ev’ry  corner  of  the  feamen’s  ccmpafs.  Row  s  J.  Shore. 
He  that  firft  difeovered  the  ufe  of  the  compafs ,  did  more  for 
the  fupplying  and  increafe  of  ufeful  commodities  than  thofe 
who  built  workhoufes.  Locke. 

Com p ass-s Awr*  n.  f. 

The  compafs-faw  fhould  not  have  its  teeth  fet,  as  other  faws 
have ;  but  the  edge  of  it  fhould  be  made  fo  btoad,  and  the 
back  fo  thin,  that  it  may  eafily  follow  the  broad  edge,  without 
having  its  teeth  fet.  Its  office  is  to  cut  a  round,  or  any  other 
compafs  kerf ;  and  therefore  the  edge  mud  be  made  broad, 
and  the  back  thin,  that  the  back  may  have  a  wfide  kerf  to  turn 
jn>  Moxon's  Meehan.  Exer. 

COMPA'SSION.  n  f  [companion,  Fr.  from  con  and patior,  Lat.] 
Pity;  commiseration ;  forrow  for  the  bufferings  of  others; 
painful  fympathy. 

Ye  had  c.mpajfwn  of  me  in  my  bonds.  Heb.x.  34. 

Their  angry  hands 

My  brothers' hold,  and*  vengeance  thefe  exa£t; 

'This  pleads  companion ,  and  repents  the  fadf.  Dryd.  Fab es. 
The  good-natured  man  is  apt  to  be  moved  with  compajf.on 
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for  thofe  misfortunes  or  infirmities,  which  another  would  tlihi 
into  ridicule.  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N'°.  1  t (jt 

To  Compassion,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pity;  to  coni-1 
paftionate;  to  com  mi  fe  rate :  a  word  fcarccly  ufed. 

O,  heavens !  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groail, 

And  not  relent,  or  not  compajft  n  him?  Shake] .  lit.  An  dr  cl U 
Compassionate*,  hdj.  [from  compajjion .]  Inclined  to  com-* 
paffion  ;  inclined  to  pity;  merciful;  tender;  melting;  loft  j 
eafily  afteCted  with  forrow  by  the  mifery^of  others. 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  generous,  that 
was  not  alfo  tender  and  ctmpafjionute.  South's  Sermons. 

To  Compassionate,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pity;  tea 
coinmiferate. 

Experience  laydth  princes  torn  eftates  befofe  their  eyes; 
and  withal  perfuades  them  to  compajjior.ate  themfelves.  Ra  eigh. 
Compaffionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me  ! 

What  is  compafiion,  when  ’tis  void  of  love  ?  Addifon  s  Qato<. 
Compassion atily.  adv.  [from  compafionate .]  Mercifully; 
tenderly. 

The  fines  were  afligned  to  the  rebuilding  St.  Paul’s,  and 
thought  therefore  to  be  the  more  feverely  impofed,  and  the 
lefs  compaffionatc’y  reduced  and  excufed.  Clarendon. 

Compate'rnity.  in  f  [con  and  patermtas,  Latin  ] 

Goftipred,  or  compaternity ,  by  the  canon  kw,  is  a  fpiritual 
affinity;  and  a  juror  that  was  goffip  to  either  of  the  parties 
might,  in  former  times,  have  been  challenged  as  not  indiffe¬ 
rent  by  our  law.  Davies’s  htate  c]  Ireland.. 

Compatibility,  n.f  [from  compatible .]  Confiftency  ;  the 
power  pf  co-exifting  with  fomething  elfe  ;  agreement  with 
any  thing. 

COMPATIBLE,  adj.  [corrupted,  by  an  unfkilful  compliance 
with  pronunciation,  from  competible ,  from  competi) ,  Latin,  to 
fuit ,  to  agree.  Competible  is  fouiid  in  good  writers,  and  ought 
always  to  be  ufed.] 

1 .  Suitable  to  ;  fit  for  ;  confident  with  ;  not  incongruous  to. 

The  object  of  the  wfill  is  fuch  a  good  as  is  compatible  to  an 
.intellectual  nature.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  Confident ;  agreeable. 

Our  poets  have  joined  together  fuch  qualities  as  are  by  na¬ 
ture  the  molt  compatible ;  valour  with  anger,  meeknefs  with 
piety,  and  prudence  with  diffimulation.  Broome. 

Compatibleness,  n.f  [from  c.mpatible.]  Confiftency; 

agreement  with  any  thing.  , 

CompaTibly.  adv.  [from  compatible.]  Fitly;  fuitably. 
CompaTient.  adj.  [from  con  and  patior,  Latin.]  Suffering 
together.  Did . 

ComPaTriot.  n.f.  [from  coil  and  patria,  L§t.]  One  of  the 
fame  country.  Did. 

Compe'er.  n.f  [ 'compar ,  Latin.]  Equal;  companion;  col¬ 
league;  aflbeiate. 

Sefoftris, 

That  monarchs  harned’d,  to  his  chariot  yok’d 
Bafe  fervitude,  and  his  dethron’d  compeers 
Lath’d  furioufly.  Philips. 

ToCompf/er.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  be  equal  with;  to  mate. 
In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  hlmfelf 
More  than  in  your  advancement. 

• - In  my  right, 

Bv  me  invefted,  he  compeers  the  bed.  Shakef  King  Leak. 
To  COMPE'L.  v.  a.  [compedo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  force  to  fome  ait ;  to  oblige;  to  conftfain  ;  to  neceffi- 
tate  ;  to  fifge  irreftftibly. 

You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will  ?  Sb.  Jul.  Cecfart 
The  fpinners,  carders,  fullers,  compell'd  by  hunger, 

And  lack  of  other  means,  in  defp’rate  manner. 

Daring  th’ event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar.  Shakefp* 
He  refufed,  and  faid,  I  will  not  eat :  but  his  lervants,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  woman,  compel'ed  him.  1  Sa.  xxvii.  23- 

All  thefe  bleffings  could  but  enable,  not  compel  us  to  bt* 
happy.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  take  by  force  or  violence  ;  to  ravifh  from ;  to  feize* 
This  fignification  is  uncommon  and  harfh. 

The  fubjeCts  gfief 

Cotnes  through  commiffions,  which  compel  from  each 
The  fixth  part  of  his  fubdance,  to  be  levied 
Without  delay.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII* 

CompeLlable.  adj.  [horn  compel]  That  may  be  forced. 
Compell  aTion.  n.f.  [from  compello,  Latin]  I  he  dile  of 
addrefs  ;  the  word  of  falutation. 

T  he  dile  bed  fitted  for  all  perfons  on  all  occasions  to  ufe, 
is  the  compellation  of  father,  which  our  Saviour  fird  taught. 

Dap  pa’s  Fades  of  Devotion. 
The  peculiar  compellation  of  the  kings  in  I’ ranee,  is  by  fire, 
which  is  nothing  elfe  but  father.  ' Templet 

Compf'ller.  n.f  [from  compel.]  He  that  forces  another. 
CO'MPEND.  n.f  [1 compendium ,  Latin.]  Abridgment;  fum- 
mary  ;  epitome  ;  contraction  ;  breviate. 

Fix  in  memory  the  difeourfes,  and  abflraCl:  them  into  brief 
compends.  Watts' s  Improvement  of  the  Mind  />.  i  c.  17. 

Compendia'rious. , adj.  [compendiarius,  Latin.]  Short;  con¬ 
tracted;  fummary;  abridged. 
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C  o m p  ii  n  n ;  o  ? i  t  v .  n.f  [from  compendious .]  ShoftneTs ;  con¬ 
tracted  brevity.  Didt. 

Comte  ndi  us.  adj.  [from  compendium.']  Short;  fummafy; 
abridged  ;  direct ;  comprchenhve  ;  holding  much  in  a  narrow 
i;\u  c  ;  near ;  by  which  time  is  Saved,  and  circuition  cut  off. 

I  hey  had  learned  more  compendious  and  expeditious  ways, 
whereby  they  Ihortened  their  labours,  and  fo  gained  time. 

JVoodward' s  Natural  Elf  lory. 

Comte  ndiously.  ado.  [from  compendious.]  Shortly;  in  a 
Ihort  method  ;  (ummarily  ;  in  epitome. 

i:>y  the  apcftles  we  have  the  fubftance  of  Chriftian  belief 
compev.dioufly  drawn  i  nto  few  and  fhort  articleSi  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

1  he  Hate  or  condition  of  matter,  before  the  world  was  a- 
making,  is  compendioufy  expreft’ed  by  the  word  chaos.  Bentley . 

Compe/ndiousness.  n.f.  [from  compendious. ]  Shortnefs;  bre¬ 
vity  ;  comprehension  in  a  narrow  compaft. 

I  he  inviting  eafinefs  and  compendioufnefs  of  this  alTertion, 
fhould  dazzle  the  eyes.  f  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

COMPENDIUM,  n.f.  [Latin.]  Abridgment;  Summary; 
breviate ;  abbreviature  ;  that  which  holds  much  in  a  narrow 
room  ;  the  near  way. 

After  we  are  grown  well  acquainted  with  a  fhort  fyftem  or 
compendium  of  a  Science,  which  is  written  in  the  plained:  ahd 
moft  Simple  manner,  it  is  then  proper  to  read  a  larger  regular 
treat; fe  on  that  lubjeCt.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Compe'n  sable,  adj.  [from  cempenfate.]  That  which  maybe 
reciompenfed. 

To  COMPENSATE,  v.  a.  [compenfo,  Lat.]  To  recompenfe  ; 
to  be  equivalent  to;  to  counterbalance;  to  countervail ;  to 
make  amends  for. 


1  he  length  of  the  night,  and  the  dews  thereof,  do  compen- 
Jaie  the  heat  of  the  day.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°.  398. 
i  he  pleafures  of  life  do  not  compenfate  the  miferies.  Prior. 

Nature  to  thefe,  without  profufion  kind, 

J  he  proper  organs,  proper  pow’rs  affign’d  ; 

Lach  feeilning  want  compenfated  of  courfe, 

Here  with  degrees  of  Swiftnefs,  there  of  force.  Pope. 

C o m pensatjon.  n.f.  [ from  compenfate.]  Recompenfe ;  Some¬ 
thing  equivalent ;  amends. 

Poynings,  the  better  to  make  compenfation  of  his  Service  in 
the  wars,  called  a  parliament.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII, 

All  other  debts  may  compenfation  find  ; 

But  love  is  dried:,  and  will  be  paid  in  kind.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 

Compensative,  adj.  [from  compenfate.]  That  which  com¬ 
pensates  ;  that  which  countervails. 

ToCompe'nse.  v.  a.  \compenfo)\j2Xw\.]  To  compenfate ;  to 
countervail;  to  be  equivalent  to;  to  counterballance ;  to  re¬ 
compenfe. 

It  feemeth,  the  weight  of  the  quickfilver  doth  not  corn- 
pen  fe  the  weight  of  a  ftone,  more  than  the  weight  of  the 
aqua-fortis.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hiflory. 

I  he  joys  of  the  two  marriages  Were  compenfed  with  the 
mournings  and  funerals  of  prince  Arthur.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
I  0  COMPERE'NDINATE.  v.  a.  [comperendino ,  Latin.]  To 
delay. 


ComperendinATion.  n.f  [from  comperendinate  ]  Delay; 
dilatorinefs. 

Competence.  1  r  rr  n 

Competency.  \n'f'  comPeteRtl 

1.  Such  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  Sufficient,  without  Super¬ 
fluity. 

j 

Something' of  Speech  is  to  be  indulged  to  common  civility, 
more  to  intimacies  and  endearments,  and  a  competency  to  thofe 
recreative  difeourfes  which  maintain  the  chearfulnefs  of  So¬ 
ciety.  Government  cf  the  Tongue. 

2.  Such  a  fortune  as,  without  exuberance,  is  equal  to  the  necef- 
fitics  of  life. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

It  is  no  mean  happinefs  to  be  Seated  in  the  mean:  Super¬ 
fluity  comes  Sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Aler chant  of  Venice. 

A  difq-ect  learned  clergyman,  with  a  competency  fit  for  one 
of  his  education,  may  be  an  entertaining,  an  ufeful,  and 
Sometimes  a  neceflary  companion.  Swift. 

Reafon’s  whole  pleafure,  all  the  joys  cf  fenfe. 

Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence.  Pope. 

3.  [In  law  ]  The  power  or  capacity  of  a  judge,  or  court,  for 
taking  cogniflxnce  of  '.an  affair. 

CO  MPETENT.  adj.  [competent,  Latin.] 

1.  Suitable;  fit;  adequate;  proportionate. 

If  there  be  any  power  in  imagination,  th&diftance  mull  be 
competent ,  the  medium  not  adverfe,  and  the  bo%  apt  and  pro¬ 
portionate  Bacon's  Natural  H  if  lory,  N°.  9  50. 

The  gi  eateft  captain  of  the  Englifh  brought  rather  a  guard 
than  a  competent  army  to  recover  Ireland.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

2  Adapted  to  any  purpofe  without  defedl  or  Superfluity. 

1  o  draw  men  from  great  excefs,  it  is  not  amifs}  though 
we  ufe  them  unto  Somewhat  lefs  than  is  competent.  Hooker. 

3.  Reafonable  ;  moderate. 

A  c  mpetent  number  of  the  old  being  firft  read,  the  new 
Ihculd  Succeed.  Hooker,  b.  v.  fed.  40. 


\ 


The  clergy  have  gained  Some  inflight  into  men  and  things, 
and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  world.  Attcrbury' s  Sermons. 

4.  Qualified;  fit. 

Let  us  firfl  confider  how  competent  we  are  for  the  office. 

Government  of  the  Tongue,  fell.  6. 

5.  Confiftent  with  ;  incident  to. 

That  is  the  privilege  of  the  Infinite  Author  of  things,  who 
never  flumbers  nor  fleeps,  but  is  not  competent  to  any  finite 
being.  Locke. 

CoMpetently.  adv.  [from  competent  ] 

1.  Reafonably ;  moderately;  withouffuperfluity  or  want. 

Some  places  require  men  competently  endowed;  but  none 
think  the  appointment  to  be  a  duty  of  juffice,  bound  to  refpedt 
defert.  Wottoni 

2.  Adequately ;  properly. 

I  think  it  hath  been  competently  proved.  Pent'ey. 

COMPATIBLE.  adj.  [from  competo ,  Latin.  For  this  word  a 
corrupt  orthography  has  introduced  compatible.]  Suitable  to  ; 
confiftent  with. 

It  is  not  cowpetible  with  the  grace  of  God  fo  much  as  to  in¬ 
cline  any  man  to  do  evil.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals . 

Thofe  are  properties  not  at  all  compatible  to  body  or  matter* 
though  of  never  fo  pure  a  mixture.  Glanville. 

Competibleness.  n.f.  [from  co?npetible.]  Suitablenefs ;  fit- 
nefs. 

COMPETITION,  n.  fj  [from  con  and  petitlo,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  endeavouring  to  gain  what  another  endeavours  to 
gain  at  the  fame  time ;  rivalry ;  conteft. 

The  ancient  flames  of  difeord  and  inteftine  wars,  upon  the 
competition  of  both  houfes,  would  again  return  and  revive. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

A  portrait,  with  which  one  of  Titian’s  could  not  come  in 
competition.  Dry  den' s  Dufrefnoy. 

T  hough  what  produces  any  degree  of  pleafure,  be  in  itfelf 
good,  and  what  is  apt  to  produce  any  degree  of  pain  be  evil, 
yet  often  we  do  not  call  it  fo,  when  it  comes  in  competition  : 
the  degrees  alfo  of  pleafure  and  pain  have  a  preference.  Locke. 

We  fhould  he  afhamed  to  rival  inferiours,  and  difhonour 
our  nature  by  fo  degrading  a  competition.  Rogers ,  Serm.  v. 

2.  Double  claim  ;  claim  of  more  than  one  to  one  thing ;  an¬ 
ciently  with  to. 

Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  none,  nor  can  be.  Paeon. 

3.  Now  with  for. 

T  he  prize  of  beauty  was  difputed  ’till  you  were  Seen ;  but 
now  all  pretenders  have  withdrawn  their  claims  :  there  is  no 
competition  but  for  the  fecond  place.  Dryden. 

Competitor,  n.f  [ con  and  petitor,  Latin.] 

1 .  One  that  has  a  claim  oppofite  to  another’s  ;  a  rival ;  with 
for  before  the  thing  claimed. 

How  furious  and  impatient  they  be. 

And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love.  Shakefp.  Tit.  Andron. 

Some  undertake  fuits  with  purpofe  to  let  them  fall,  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  competitor.  Bacon,  Effay  50. 

Cicereius  and  Scipio  were  competitors  for  the  office  of 
pnetor.  Tatler,  N°.  86. 

He  who  trufts  in  God  has  the  advantage  in  prefent  felicity  ; 
and,  when  we  take  futurity  into  the  account.  Hands  alone,  and 
is  acknowledged  to  have  no  competitor.  Rogers ,  Serm.  19. 

2.  It  had  formerly  of  before  the  thing  claimed. 

Selymes,  king  of  Algiers,  was  in  arms  againft  his  brother 
Mechemetes,  competitor  cf  the  kingdom.  Knolles’s  Hiftory. 

3.  In  Shakefpeare  it  Seems  to  Signify  only  an  opponent. 

I  he  Guilfords  are  in  arms, 

And  every  hour  more  competitors 

Flock  to  the  rebels.  Shakefpeare' s  Richard  III* 

Compilation,  n.f  [from  compilo,  Latin.] 

1.  A  collection  from  various  authors. 

2.  An  affemblage  ;  a  coacervation. 

There  is  in  it  a  fmall  vein  filled  with  Spar,  probably  Since 
the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  mafs.  Woodward  on  Foffds. 

To  COMPILE,  v.  a.  [compilo,!  atin.] 

1.  To  draw  up  from  various  authors  ;  to  colled  into  one  body. 

2.  To  write  ;  to  compofe. 

In  poetry  they  compile  the  praifes  of  virtuous  men  and  ac¬ 
tions,  and  Satyrs  againft  vice.  Temble. 

By  the  accounts  which  authors  have  left,  they  might  learn 
that  the  face  of  lea  and  land  is  the  fame  that  it  was  when 
thofe  accounts  were  compiled.  Woodward's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

The  regard  he  had  for  his  Shield,  had  caufed  him  formerly 
to  compile  a  differ  tation  concerning  it.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

3.  To  contain;  to  comprife  :  not  in  ufe. 

After  fo  long  a  race  as  I  have  run 

Through  fairy-land,  which  thofe  fix  books  compile , 

Give  leave  to  reft  me.  Spenfer ,  Sennet  80. 

Comp  Clem  ent.  n.f  [from  compile]  Coacervation;  the  act 
of  piling  together ;  the  ad  of  heaping  up. 

I  was  encouraged  to  affay  how  I  could  build  a  man ;  for 
there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural  or  artificial  compilement , 
and  of  better  materials.  Wotton  on  Education. 

Compiler,  n.  f  [from  compile]  A  collector;  one  who  frames 
a  compofition  from  various  authors. 


Some 
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Some  draw  experiments  into  titles  and  tables  ;  thole  we 
call  compilers  Bacon's  New  Alalantis. 

Some  painful  compiler,  who  will  ftudy  old  language,  may 
inform  the  world  that  Robert  earl  of  Oxford  was  high  treu- 

fulcr-  *  Swift. 

CoA’PI  ACENCE.  1  r  -  ,  . 

Complacency.  S  n  ■>'  hcomt'iacentia*  low  Latin  ] 

1.  Pkafure;  fatisfaftion ;  gratification. 

1  by  converfing  cannot  thefe  ereft 
From  prone,  nor  in  their  ways  complacence  find.  Milton. 
\v  hen  the  iupreme  faculties  move  regularly,  the  inferior 
affections  following,  there  anfes  a  ferenity  and  complacency 
upon  the  whole  foul.  '  1  South. 

Lifeafes  extremely  lefien  the  complacence  we  have  in  all  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

Others  proclaim  the  infirmities  of  a  great  man  with  fatif- 
faftion  and  complacency ,  if  they  difeover  none  of  the  like  in 
themfeives.  '  Addifon’s  Spectator,  N°.  256. 

2.  I  he  caufe  of  pleafure;  joy.  ' 

O  thou,  in  heav’n  and  earth  the  only  peace 
Found  out  for  mankind  under  wrath  !  O  thou, 

My  lole  complacence  !  Milton  s  Paradije  Lojl ,  b.  iii.  /.  274. 

3.  Civility;  complaifance  ;  foftnefs  of  manners. 

They  were  not  fatisfied  with  their  governour,  and  appre- 
nenfive  of  his  rudenefs  and  want  of  complacency.  Clarendon. 

tLs  great  humanity  appeared  in  the  benevolence  of  his 
afpect,  the  complacency  of  his  behaviour,  and  the  tone  of  his 
vo''cc*  Addijofi s  Freeholder ,  N®.  39. 

Complacency  and  truth,  and  manly  fweetnefs. 

Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  fmooth  his  thoughts.  Addf 

With  mean  complacence  ne’er  betray  your  truft. 

Nor  be  fo  civil  as  to  prove  unjuft.  Pope’s  Ejf.  Crit. 

COMPLACENT.  adj.  [complacens,  Lat.J  Civil;  affable  ;  foft  • 
complaifant.  * 

To  COMPLAIN,  v.  n.  [cotnplaindre ,  French.] 

1  •  To  mention  with  forrow  or  refentment ;  to  murmur;  to  la¬ 
ment.  With  of  before  the  caufe  of  forrow. 

Lord  Haftings, 

Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity, 

Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 
I  will  fpeak  in  tne  anguifh  of  my  fpirit,  I  will  complain  in 
the  bitternefs  of  my  foul.  fob,  vii.  u. 

Shall  I,  like  thee,  on  Friday  night  complain  ? 

For  on  that  day  was  Coeur  de  Lion  Plain.  Dryden’s  Fables. 
Do  not  all  men  complain ,  even  thefe  as  well  as  others,  of  the 
great  ignorance  of  mankind  ?  Burnet’s  Pref  U  Theory  of  Earth. 

Thus  accurs’d, 

In  mid  ft  or  water  I  complain  of  thirft.  Dry  den. 

2.  Sometimes  with  for  before  the  caufal  noun. 

_  Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  complain ,  a  man  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  his  fins  ?  Lam.  iii.  29. 

3.  1  o  inform  againft. 

Now,  mafter  Shallow,  you'll  complain  of  me  to  the 
council  ?  ^  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Wmdfor. 

To  Complain,  v.  a.  [This  fenfe  is  rare,  and  perhaps  not  very 
proper.]  To  lament ;  to  bewail. 

Gaufride,  who  couldft  fo  well  in  rhime  complain 
7  he  death  of  Richard,  with  an  arrow  flairi.  Dryd.  Fables. 

Complainant,  n.  f.  [from  complain.']  One  who  urges  a 
fuit,  or  commences  a  profecution  againft  another. 

Congreve  and  this  author  are  the  moft  eager  complainants 
cf  the  difpute.  Collier’s  Defence. 

Complain  e  r  .  n.f  [from  complain.]  One  who  complains  ;  a 
murmurer ;  a  lamenter. 

St.  Jude  obferves,  that  the  rnurmurers  and  complalners  are 
the  fame  who  fpeak  fwelling  words.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Philips  is  a  complainer ;  and  on  this  occafion  I  told  lord  Car¬ 
teret,  that  complainers  never  fucceed  at  court,  though  railers 
^°-  Swift. 

Compla'int.  n.f.  [complainte ,  French  J 

1.  Reprefentation  of  pains  or  injuries  ;  lamentation. 

I  cannot  find  any  caufe  of  complaint ,  that  gobd  laws  have:  fo 
much  been  wanting  unto  us,  as  we  to  them.  Hooker ,  Dedicat. 
As  for  me,  is  my  complaint  to  man.  fob,  xxx.  4. 

z.  The  caufe  or  fubjeft  of  complaint ;  grief. 

7  poverty  of  the  clergy  in  England  hath  been  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  ail  who  wifii  well  to  the  church.  Swift. 

3.  A  malady  ;  a  difeafe. 

One,  in  a  complaint  of  his  bowels,  was  let  blood  ’till  he  had 
fcarce  any  left,  and  was  perfectly  cured.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

4.  Remonftrance  againft  ;  information  againft. 

Pull  of  vexation,  come  I  with  complaint 
Againft  my  child.  Shakefp.  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 

Againft  the  goddefs  thefe  complaints  he  made.  Dryd.  An. 

Complaisance,  n.f  [complaifance,  French.]  Civility;  defire 
ot  pleating  ;  aft  of  adulation. 

Her  death  is  but  in  complaifance  to  her.  Dryden. 

Vou  muft  alfo  be  induftrious  to  difeover  the  opinion  of  your 
enemies  ;  for  you  may  be  allured,  that  they  will  give  you  no 
quarter,  and  allow  nothing  to  complaifance.  Dryd.  Difefnoy. 

Fair  Venus  wept  the  fad  difafter 
Of  having  loft  her  fav’rite  dove ;  , 


Prior. 

defirous 


Pope . 
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In  complaifance  poor  Cupid  mourn’d  ; 

His  grief  reliev’d  his  mother’s  paim 
COMPLAISA'NT.  adj.  [complaifant,  French.]  Civil; 
to  pleafe. 

There  are  to  whom  my  fatire  feems  too  bold ; 

Scarce  to  wife  Peter  cofnplaifant  enough, 

And  fomething  faid  of  Charters  much  too  rough. 

Compl aisaNtl y.  adv.  [from  complafant.]  Civilly;  with 
delire  to  pleafe ;  cercmonioufly. 

In  plenty  ftarving,  tantaliz’d  in  flate, 

And  complaifantly  help’d  to  all  I  hate; 

Treated,  carefs’d,  and  tir’d,  I  take  my  leave.  Pope s 

Compl aisaNtness.  u.J.  [horn  complaifant.]  Civility;  com¬ 
pliance.  Did. 

ToCompla'nate.  lv.  a.  [from  planus,  Lat.J  To  level;  to 
I  o  Compla'ne.  )  reduce  to  a  flat  and  even  furface. 

The  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  back-bone  are  made  fhort 
and  complanated,  and  firmly  braced  with  mufcles  and  tendons. 

Derhams  P h  fico-Theology . 

Complea't..  See  COMPLETE. 

Complement,  n.  f  [ complementum ,  Latin.] 

1.  Perfection ;  fulnefs ;  completion;  completement. 

Our  cuftom  is  both  to  place  it  in  the  front  of  our  prayfers 
as  a  guide,  and  to  add  it  in  the  end  of  fome  principal  limbs 
or  parts,  as  a  complement  which  fully  perfefteth  whatfoever 
may  be  defective  in  the  reft.  H  oker,  b.  v.  fed.  35; 

They  as  they  feafted  had  their  fill, 

For  a  full  complement  of  all  their  ill  Hubberd's  Tale. 

For  a  complement  of  thefe  bleflings,  they  were  enjoyed  by 
the  protection  of  a  king  of  the  moft  harmlefs  difpofition,  the 
moft  exemplary  piety,  the  greateft  fobriety,  chaftity,  and 
mercy.  Clarendon. 

The  fenfible  nature,  in  its  complement  and  integrity,  hath 
five  exterior  powers  or  faculties.  Hale’s  Origin  cf  Mankind. 
.  Complete  fety  complete  provifion ;  the  full  quantity  or 
number. 

The  god  of  love  himfelf  inhabits  there,  1 

With  all  his  rage;  and  dread,  and  grief  and  care ;  > 

His  complement  of  ftores,  and  total  war.  Prior,  j 

Adfcititious  circumftances  ;  appendages ;  parts  not  neceftary  * 
but  ornamental. 

If  the  cafe  be  fuch  as  permitteth  not  baptifm,  to  have  thd 
decent  complements  of  baptifm,  better  it  were  to  enjoy  the  body 
without  his  furniture  than  to  wait  for  this,  ’till  the  opportunity 
of  that,  for  which  we  defire  it,  be  loft.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  58. 

Thefe,  which  have  laftly  fprung  up,  for  complements ,  rites, 
and  ceremonies  of  church-aftions,  are,  in  truth,  for  the  great- 
eft  part,  fuch  filly  things,  that  very  eafinefs  doth  make  them 
hard  to  be  difputed  of  in  ferious  manner.  Hooker ,  Dedication. 


2; 


A  doleful  cafe  defires  a  doleful  fong. 


Spenfen 


Without  vain  art  or  curious  complements . 

Garnifh’d  and  deck’d  in  modeft  complement. 

Not  working  with  the  ear,  but  with  the  eye.  Shah.  Hen.V. 

4-  [In  geometry.]  What  remains  of  a  quadi ant  of  a  circle,  or 
of  ninety  degrees,  after  any  certain  arch  hath  been  retrenched 
from  it. 

5.  [In  aftronomy.]  The  diftance  of  a  ftar  from  the  zenith. 

6.  Complement  of  the  Curtain,  in  fortification,  that  part  in. 
the  interiour  fide  of  it  which  makes  the  demigorge. 

7.  Arithmetical  Complement  of  a  Logarithm,  is  what  the  lo¬ 
garithm  wants  of  10,0000000.  Chambers. 

COMPLE'TE.  adj.  [completus,  Latin.] 

1.  Perfeft;  full;  without  any  defers. 

With  us  the  reading  of  feripture  in  the  church  is  a  part  of 
our  church  liturgy,  a  fpecial  portion  of  the  fervice  which  we 
do  to  God  ;  and  not  an  exercife  to  fpend  the  time,  when  one 
doth  wait  for  another  coming,  ’till  the  affembly  of  them  that 
fhall  afterwards  worfhip  him  be  complete.  Hooker ,  b <  V  f  194 
And  ye  are  complete  in  him  which  is  the  head  of  all  princi¬ 
pality  and  power  Col.  ii.  1  o* 

Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man. 

That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worftiip  Ajax.  Shakefpeare. 
If  any  difpofition  fhould  appear  towards  fo  good  a  work, 
the  affiftance  of  the  legiflative  power  would  be  neceftary  to 
make  it  more  complete.  Swifts 

2.  Finifticd  ;  ended;  concluded. 

I  his  courfe  of  vanity  almoft  complete , 

Tir’d  in  the  field  of  life,  I  hope  retreat.  Prior* 

To  Complete,  v.a  [from  the  noun.]  To  perfeft;  to  firiifh. 
In  1608,  Mr.  Sanderfon  was  completed  mafter  of  arts; 

Walton  s  Life  of  Sanderfon. 

T o  town  he  comes,  completes  the  nation’s  hope. 

And  heads  the  bold  train’d-bands,  and  burns  a  pope.  Pope. 

Completely,  adv.  [from  complete.]  Fully;  perfectly. 

Then  tell  us,  how  you  can  your  bodies  roll, 

Through  fpace  of  matter,  fo  completely  full  ?  Blackmore. 
Whatever  perfon  would  afpire  to  be  completely  witty,  fmart, 
humorous  and  polite,  muft,  by  hard  labour,  be  able  to  retain 
in  his  memory  every  fingle  fentence  contained  in  this  work. 

Swift's  Introduction  to  Genteel  Converfation. 

Comple'tem  ent.  n.f.  [from  completement,  French.]  The  aft 
of  completing. 


Allow 
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Allow  me  to  give  you,  from  the  heft  authors,  i.he  origin? 
the  antiquity,  the  growth,  the  change,  and  the  cotnplctement 
of  fatire  among  the  Romans.  DryAeris  Dedic.  to  'Juvenal • 
Com pl  eYeneSs.  n.f  [from  comf  lete.]  Pcrtedtion;  the  ftatc 
oi  being  Complete. 

]  cannot  allow  their  wifdom  fuch  a  complctenefs  and  inerrabi- 
lity,  as  to  exclude  niyfelf.  K/ng  Charles. 

Thefe  parts  go  to  make  up  the  complctenefs  of  any 
fubjedt.  Watts' i  Logic!'. 

Co m P L E  Y ION.  n.  f  [from  complete.’] 

1.  AccompUIhinent ;  a£k  of  fulfilling  5  ftate  of  being  fulfilled. 

There  was  a  full  entire  harmony,  and  confent  of  all  the 
divine  predictions,  receiving  their  completion  in  Chrift.  South. 

2.  Utmoft  height ;  perfeft  ftate. 

He  makes  it  the  utmoft  completion  of  an  ill  character  to  bear 
a  malevolence  to  the  beft  men.  Pope’s  Notes  on  tie  Iliad. 

COMPLEX,  ad].  [, complexus ,  Latin  ]  Compoftte ;  of  many 
parts;  not  ftmple;  including  many  particulars. 

Ideas  made  up  of  feveral  ftmple  ones,  I  call  complex ;  fuch 
as  beauty,  gratitude,  a  man,  the  univerfe  ;  which  though 
complicated  of  various  ftmple  ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made  up 
of  ftmple  ones,  yet  are  confidered  each  by  itfelf  as  one  Locke. 

A  fecondary  eftential  mode,  called  a  property,  fometimes 
goes  toward  making  up  the  effence  of  a  complex  being.  IVatts. 
With  luch  perfection  fram’d, 

Is  this  conidex,  ftupendous  fcheme  of  things.  Thomf.  Spring. 
Complex,  n.f.  [from  the  adjective.]  Complication;  col¬ 
lection.  "  ,  .  , 

This  parable  of  the  wedding-fupper  comprehends  in  it  tne 

whole  complex  of  all  the  bleflings  and  privileges  exhibited  by 
the  gofpel.  South’:. Sermons. 

CompleTfdness.  n.f.  [from  complex.]  _  Complication ;  in¬ 
volution  of  many  particular  parts  in  one  integral;  contrariety 
to  ftmplicity  ;  compound  ftate  or  nature. 

From  the  complexednefs  of  thele  moral  ideas,  there  follows 
another  inconvenience,  viz.  that  the  mind  cannot  eafily  letain 
thofe  precife  combinations.  Locke. 

Completion,  n.f  [com\lexio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  inclofure  or  involution  of  one  thing  in  another. 

1  liough  the  terms  of  propofttions  may  he  complex,  yet 
where  the  compofttion  of  the  whole  argument  is  thus  plait1? 
ftmple  and  regular,  it  is  properly  called  a  ftmple  fyllogifm, 
ftnee  the  complexion  docs  not  belong  to  the  fyllogiftick  form  of 
•t  IVatts  s  Logick . 

2.  The  colour  of  the  external  parts  of  any  body. 

Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  fky 
The  ftate  and  inclination  of  the  day.  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 

How  fweetly  doft  thou  minifter  to  love, 

That  know  love’s  grief  by  his  complexion  !  Shakefpeare. 

What  fee  you  in  thofe  papers,  that  you  lofe^ 

So  much  complexion  ?  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  V. 

He  fo  takes  on  yonder,  fo  rails  againft  all  married  mankind, 
lu  curfes  all  Eve’s  daughters,  of  v/hat  complexion  foever.  Shah. 
Why  doth  not  beauty  then  refine  the  wit. 

And  good  complex  ion  rectify  the  will  ?  Davies. 

Nicenefs,  though  it  renders  them  infignificant  to  great  pur- 
noles,  vet  it  polifhes  their  complexion ?  and  makes  their  fpirits 
1  ’  7  •  Collier  on  Pride 


feetn  more  vigorous. 
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If  I  write  on  a  black  man?  I  run  over  all  the  eminent  per- 
fons  of  that  complex  ion.  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N  v .  .'62. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  body  according  to  the  various  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  four  medical  humours. 

’Tis  ill,  though  different  your  complexions  are. 

The  family  of  heav'n  for  men  fhould  war.  Drydcti  s  Fables. 

For  from  all  tempers  he  could  fervice  draw. 

The  worth  of  each,  with  its  allay,  he  knew  ; 

And,  as  the  confident  of  nature,  faw 
How  file  complexions  did  divide  and  brew.  _  Drydcn. 

The  methods  of  providence  men  of  this  complexion  muff  be 
unlit  for  the  contemplation  of.  Burnet’s  Theory  oj  me  Earth. 

Let  melancholy  rule  fupreme, 

Choler  prefide,  or  blood  or  phlegm, 

It  makes  no  diff’rence  in  the  calc, 

Nor  is  complexion  honour’s  place.  _  Swift. 

Completion al.  adj.  [from  complexion .]  Depending  on  the 
complexion  or  temperament  of  the  body. 

Men  and  other  animals  receive  different  tinctures  from 
comp  lex  tonal  effiorefcencies,  and  defeend  ftill  lower  as  they  par¬ 
take  of  the  fuliginous  and  denigrating  humours.  Brown. 

Ignorance,  where  it  proceeds  from  early  or  complex  tonal  pre¬ 
judices,  will  not  wholly  exclude  us  from  the  favour  of  God. 

l  idded  s  Sermons. 

CompleTion ally.  adv.  [from  complexion.]  By  complexion. 
An  Indian  king  fent  unto  Alexander  a  fair  woman,  fed  with 
poifons,  cither  by  converfe  or  copulation  complex 'tonally  to 
deftxoy  him.  Brown’s  Vulgar  ht routs,  b.  vii.  c.  iS. 

CompleTly.  adv.  [from  complex .]  In  a  complex  manner; 
not  fimply. 

CompleTness.  n.f.  [from  complex.]  The  ftate  of  being 
complex. 

CompekTure.  n.f  [from  complex.]  The  involution  or  com¬ 
plication  of  one  thing  with  others. 


COM 

EompiVakce.  n.  f.  ffrom  cmyly.]  , 

j  The  a£t  of  yielding  to  any  delire  or  demand;  accord,  il.d 

I  am  far  from  excufing  that  compliance ,  for  plenary  confent 
it  was  not,  to  his  deftruition.  _  i  King  ares. 

We  are  free  from  any  neceffary  determination  bl  our  wiu 
to  any  particular  a&ion,  and  from  a  neceffary  compliance  with 
ourdefire,  let  upon  any  particular,  and  then  appearing  pre  er- 

able  good.  .  ,  Lotke' 

Let  the  king  meet  compliance  in  your  looks, 

A  free  and  ready  yielding  to  your  wifhes.  Rowe. 

The  actions  to  which  the  world  folicits  our  compliance  are 
fins,  which  forfeit  eternal  expectations.  _  Rogets. 

What  compliances  will, remove  diffention,  while  the  li  erty 
continues  of  profelling  what  new  opinions  we  pleafe  ?  ivijt. 

2  A  difpofttion  to  yield  to  others;  complaifance. 

He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  of  grea ?  compliance  ;  and 
ufually  delivered  that  as  his  opinion,  which  he  forefaw  would 
be  grateful  to  the  king.  Clarendon,  S.  vm. 

Compli'ant.  adj.  [from  comylyC\ 

1.  Yielding;  bending. 

The  compliant  boughs 

Yielded  them.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iv.  /.  332. 

2.  Civil  ;  complaifant.  .  . 

To  CC IMPLICATE,  v.  a.  [compli.o,  Latin.] 

1.  To  entangle  one  with  another  ;  to  join.  . 

Though  the  particular  actions  of  war  are  complicate  in  fact, 
vet  they  are  feparate  and  diftinft  in  right.  Bacon. 

In  cafe  our  offence  againft  God  hath  been  complicated  with 
injury  to  men,  we  fhould  make  reftitution.  Tillotjon’s  Sermons 
When  the  difeafe  is  complicated  with  other  diteafes,  one  mut 
confider  that  which  is  rnoft  dangerous.  _  Arbuthnct  on  Diet. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  human  actions,  which  have  lo 
many  complicated  circumftances,  afpects,  and  fttuations,  with 
regard  to  time  and  place,  perfons  and  things,  that  it  is  impo  - 
ftble  for  anyone  to  pafs  a  right  judgment  concerning  them, 
without  entering  into  moft  of  thefe  circumftances.  IVatts , 

2.  To  unite  by  involution  of  parts  one  in  another. 

Commotion  in  the  parts  may  make  them  apply  themfelves 
one  to  another,  or  complicate  and  difpofe  them  after  the  man- 
ner  requifite  to  make  them  ftick.  Boyle’s  Bipry  of  Eirmnejs. 
To  form  by  complication ;  to  form  by  the  union  of  feveral 

parts  into  one  integral. 

Dreadful  was  the  din 

Of  hilling  through  the  hall !  thick  fwarming  now 
With  complicated  monfters,  head  and  tail.  Milt.  Par.  Left. 

A  man,  an  army,  the  univerfe,  are  complicated  of  various 
ftmple  ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made  up^of  ftmple  ones.  Locke. 
Co'mplicatE.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Compounded  of  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  parts.  _  .  .  ..  ,  . .  r 

What  pleafure  would  felicitate  his  fpirit,  if  he  could  grafp 
all  in  a  furvey ;  as  a  painter  runs  over  a  complicate  piece 
wrought  by  Titian  or  Raphael.  IVatts' s  Improv.  of  the  Mina. 
CoTipi  icateness.  n.f.  [from  complicate.]  The  ftate  of  being 
complicated;  intricacy;  perplexity. 

There  is  great  variety  of  intelligibles  in  the  world,  fo  muck 
objected  to  our  fenfes,  and  every  feveral  object  is  full  of  fub* 
divided  multiplicity  and  complicatenefs.  Hale’ s  Origin  of  Mank. 
Complication,  n.  f  [from  complicate.] 

1.  The  add  of  involving  one  thing  in  another. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  involved  one  in  another. 

All  our  grievances  are  either  ot  body  or  of  mind,  or  in 

complications  of  both.  L  EJlranget. 

The  notions  of  a  confufed  knowledge  are  always  full  of 
perplexity  and  complications ,  and  feldom  in  order.  IVilkins. 

3.  The  integral  conftfting  of  many  things  involved,  perplexed, 
and  united. 

By  admitting  a  complication  of  ideas,  and  taking  too  many 
things  at  once  into  one  queftion,  the  mind  is  dazzled  and  be¬ 
wildered.  _  IVatts  s  Logick. 

Co'mplice.  n.f.  [Fr.  from  complex ,  an  affociatc,  low  Latin.] 
One  who  is  united  with  others  in  an  ill  deftgn ;  an  affociate  ; 

a  confederate;  an  accomplice. 

To  arms,  victorious  noble  father. 

To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  complices.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
Juftice  was  afterwards  done  upon  the  offenders,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  being  hanged  and  quartered  in  Smithfield  ;  and  divers  of 
his  chief  complices  executed  in  divers  parts  ol  the  realm.  Hayw. 

The  marquis  prevailed  with  the  king,  that  he  might  only 
turn  his  brother  out  of  the  garrifon,  after  jufticc  was  done 
upon  his  complices.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

ComplBer.  n.f.  [from  comply.]  A  man  of  an  eafy  temper; 
a  man  of  ready  compliance. 

COMPLIMENT,  n.f  [compliment,  Fr.]  An  act,  or  expref- 
fton  of  civility,  ufually  underftood  to  include  iome  hypoenfy, 
and  to  mean  lefs  than  it  declares. 

He  obferved  few  compliments  in  matter  of  arms,  but  fuch 
as  proud  anger  did  indite  to  him.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

My  fervant,  fir  ?  ’Twas  never  merry  world 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call’d  compliment : 

Y’  are  fervant  to  the  duke  Orfmo,  youth.  Shakefpeare. 


One 
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One  whom  the  mufick  of  his  own  vain  tongue 
t)oth  ravilh,  like  inchanting  harmony  : 

A  man  of  compliments ,  whom  right  and  wrong 
Have  chofe  as  umpire  of  their  meeting.  Sbakefpeare. 

What  honour  that, 

But  tedious  wafle  of  time,  to  fit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  compliments  and  lies, 

Outlandifh  flatteries  ?  Milton’s  Par  a  (life  Regain'd,  b.  iv. 
Virtue  and  religion,  heaven  and  eternal  happinefs,  are  not 
trifles  to  be  given  up  in  a.  compliment,  or  facrificed  to  ajeft. 

Rogers ,  Sermon  x. 

To  Co'mpliment.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  footh  with 
a&s  or  expreflions  of  refpeCt;  to  flatter  ;  to  praife. 

It  was  not  to  compliment  a  fociety,  fo  much  above  flattery 
and  the  regardlefs  air  of  common  applaufes.  Glanv.  Scepf  Pref. 
Monarchs  fliould  their  inward  foul  difguile, 

Dilfemble  and  command,  be  falfe  and  wife ; 

By  ignominious  arts,  for  fervile  ends. 

Should  complijnent  their  foes,  and  fliun  their  friends.  Prior. 
The  watchman  gave  fo  very  great  a  thump  at  my  door, 
that  I  awaked,  and  heard  myfelf  complimented  with  the  ufual 
falutation.  Tatler ,  N°.  iii. 

She  cosnpliments  Merielaus  very  handfomely,  and  fays  he 
wanted  no  accomplifhment  either  of  mind  or  body.  Pope. 
ComplimeNtal.  adj.  [from  compliment.]  Expreffive  of  re- 
fpeCt  or  civility  ;  implying  compliments. 

I  come  to  fpeak  with  Paris  from  the  prince  Troilus :  I  will 
make  a  complimental  aflault  upon  him.  Sbak.  Trail,  and  Crejfida. 

Languages,  for  the  moll  part,  in  terms  of  art  and  erudi¬ 
tion,  retain  their  original  poverty,  and  rather  grow  rich 
and  abundant  in  complhnental  phrafes,  and  fuch  froth.  Wotton. 

This  falfehood  of  Ulyffes  is  intirely  complimental  and  offi¬ 
cious.  Pope’s  Odyffey ,  Notes. 

Compliment  all  y.  adv.  [from  complimental.]  In  the  nature 
of  a  compliment;  civilly;  with  artful  or  falfe  civility. 

This  fpeech  has  been  condemned  as  avaricious  :  Euftathius 
judges  it  fpoken  artfully  and  complimentally.  Broom  on  the  Odyjf. 
Complime'nter.  n.f.  [from  compliment.]  One  given  to  com¬ 
pliments  ;  a  flatterer. 

CoNipline.  n.f.  [compline,  Fr.  completinum,  low  Lat.]  The  laft 
aft  of  worfhip  at  night,  by  which  the  fervice  of  the  day  is 
completed. 

At  mom  and  eve,  befides  their  anthems  fweet, 

Their  peny  mafles  and  their  complines  meet.  Hubb.  Tale. 
To  Complo're.  v.  n.  [comploro,  Lat.]  To  make  lamentation 
together. 

COMPLO'T.  n.f.  [Fr.  from  completum  for  complexum,  low 
Latin,  Menage.]  A  confederacy  in  fome  fecret  crime;  a 
plot;  a  confpiracy. 

I  cannot,  my  life,  my  brother,  like  but  well 
The  purpofe  of  the  co7?iplot  which  ye  tell.  Hubberd’s  Tale. 

I  know  their  cowplot  is  to  have  my  life.  Sbak.  Hen.  VI. 
To  Complo't.  v.  a .  [from  the  noun.]  To  form  a  plot;  to 
confpire ;  to  join  in  any  fccret  defign,  generally  criminal. 

Nor  ever  by  advifed  purpofe  meet. 

To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill.  .  Shakef  Richard  If 
A  few  lines  after,  we  find  them  complotting  together,  and  con¬ 
triving  a  new  feene  of  miferies  to  the  Trojans.  Pope. 

Complo'tter.  n.f  [from  complot.]  A  confpiiator;  one 
joined  in  a  plot. 

Jocafta  too,  no  longer  now  my  filler. 

Is  found  complotter  in  the  horrid  deed.  Dry  cl  and  Lee's  Oedip. 
To  COMPLY',  v.  n.  [ Skinner  derives  it  from  the  French  com- 
plaire-,  but  probably  it  comes  from  compiler ,  to  bend  to.  P Her 
is  ftill  in  ufe.]  To  yield  to ;  to  be  obfequious  to  ;  to  accord 
with;  to  fuit  with.  It  has  with  before  as  well  perfons  as 
things. 

The  rifing  fun  complys  with  our  weak  fight, 

Firft  eilds  the  clouds,  then  (hews  his  globe  of  light.  Waller. 
They'd  id  fervilely  comply  with  the  people  in  worfhippingGod 
by  fenfible  images  and  reprefentations.  Tillotfon. 

The  truth  of  things  will  not  comply  with  our  conceits,^  and 
bend  itfelf  to  our  intereft. 

Remember  I  am  fire  who  fav’d  your  life, 

Your  loving,  lawful,  and  complying  wile. 

He  made  his  wifli  with  his  eftate  comply , 

Joyful  to  live,  yet  not  afraid  to  die. 

Component,  adj.  [componens,  Latin.]  That  which  conftitutes 
the  compound  body. 

The  bignefs  of  the  component  parts  of  natural  bodies  may 
be  conjectured  by  their  colours.  Newton  s  (dptnls. 

To  COMPO'RT.  v.  n.  \comporter ,  Fr.  from  porto ,  Lat.]  To 
agree  ;  to  fuit.  Followed  by  with. 

Some  piety’s  not  good  there,  fome  vain  difport 
On  this  fide  fin,  with  that  place  may  comport.  Donne. 

To  be  fuch  does  not  comport  with  the  nature  of  time. 

Holder  on  Lime. 

It  is  not  every  man’s  talent  to  djfiinguifh  aright  how  far 
our  prudence  may  warrant  our  charity,  and  how  far  our 
charity  may  comport  with  our  prudence.  L  EJirange. 

Children,  in  the  things  they  do,  if  they  comport  with  their 
age,  find  little  difference,  fo  they  may  be  doing.  Locke. 
VoL.  I. 
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To  Compo'rt.  a.  To  bear;  to  endure.  This  is  a  Gallicjc 
fignification,  not  adopted  among  us. 

T  he  malecontentcd  fort, 

T  hat  never  can  the  prefent  Hate  comport. 

But  would  as  often  change  as  they  change  will.  Daniel. 
Compo'rt.  n.f.  [from  the  verb  ]  Behaviour;  conduct;  man¬ 
ner  of  ading  and  looking. 

I  fhall  account  concerning  the  rules  and  manners  of  de¬ 
portment  in  the  receiving,  our  comport  and  converfation  in 
and  after  it.  Taylor  s  Worthy  Communicant ; 

I  know  them  Well,  and  mark’d  their  rude  comport ; 

In  times  of  tempeft  they  command  alone, 

And  he  but  fits  precarious  on  the  throne.  Dryden's  Fables. 
Compo'rtable.  adj.  [from  comport.-]  Confident;  not  con¬ 
tradictory. 

We  call  the  rules  and  cautions  of  this  art  into  fome  corn- 
portable  method.  Wotton' s  Architecture. 

Compo'rtance.  n.f.  [from  comport.  ]  Behaviour;  geffure  of 
ceremony. 

Goodly  ccmportance  each  to  other  bear, 

And  entertain  themlelves  with  court’fies  meet.  Fairy  fifteen : 
Compo'rtm  ent.  n.f.  [from  comport.]  Behaviour. 

By  her  ferious  and  devout  comportment  on  thefe  folemn  occa- 
fions,  file  gives  an  example  that  is  very  often  too  much 
wanted.  Addi fin's  Freeholder . 

To  COMPO'SE.  v.  a.  [ compofer ,  Fr.  compono,  Latin.] 

I*  To  form  a  mafs  by  joining  different  things  together. 

Zeal  ought  to  be  compofid  of  the  higheft  degrees  of  all  pious 
affeCtions .  Sprat. 

2.  To  place  any  thing  in  its  propet  form  and  method. 

In  a  peaceful  grave  my  corps  compofi.  Dryden's  JEn. 

3.  To  difpofe  ;  to  put  in  the  proper  flate  for  any  purpofe. 

The  whole  army  feemed  well  ccmpofed  to  obtain  that  by  their 
fwords,  which  they  could  not  by  their  pen.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

4.  To  put  together  a  difeourfe  or  l’entence. 

Words  fo  pleafing  to  God,  as  thofe  which  the  fon  of  God 
himfelf  hath  compojed,  were  not  poffible  for  men  to  frame. 

1  Hooker ,  b.  v.  jeci.  35. 

5.  To  conftitute  by  being  parts  of  a  whole. 

Nor  did  Ifrael  ’fcape 

Th’  infeCtion,  when  their  borrow’d  gold  compos'd 

The  calf  in  Oreb.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  i.  /.  483. 

A  few  ufeful  things,  confounded  with  many  trifles,  fill  their 
memories,  and  compofi  their  intellectual  ppfleffions.  Watts. 

6.  To  calm;  to  quiet* 

He  would  undertake  the  journey  with  him,  by  which  all 
his  fears  would  be  compofid.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii; 

You,  that  had  taught  them  to  fubdue  their  toes, 

Cou’d  order  teach,  and  their  high  fp’rits  compofi.  Waller . 

Compofi  thy  mind ; 

Nor  frauds  are  here  contriv’d,  nor  force  defign’d.  Drydcn. 
He,  having  a  full  fway  and  command  over  the  water,  had 
power  to  ftill  and  compofi  it,  As  well  as  to  move  and  difturb  it; 

JVoodward' s  Natural Hijiory ,  p.  iii. 
Yet  to  compofc  this  midnight  noife. 

Go,  freely  fcarch  where-e’er  you  pleafe.  Prior. 

7.  To  adjuft  the  mind  to  any  bufinefs,  by  freeing  it  from  dif- 
turbance. 

The  mind  being  thus  clifquieted,  may  not  be  able  eafily  to 
cb?npofe  and  fettle  itfelf  to  prayer.  Duppa’s  Rules  for  Devotion. 

We  befeech  thee  to  compofi  her  thoughts,  and  preferve  her 
reafon,  during  her  ficknefs.  Stuff. 

8.  To  adjuff;  to  fettle  5  as,  to  compofi  a  difference. 

g.  [With  printers.]  To  arrange  the  letters;  to  put  the  letters 
in  order  in  the  forms.  1 

10.  [In  mufick.]  To  form  a  tune  from  the  different  muficai 
notes. 

Composed,  participial  adj.  [from  compofi.]  Calm;  ferious; 
even ;  fedate. 

In  Spain  there  is  fomething  ftill  more  ferious  and  compofid 
in  the  manner  of  the  inhabitants.  Addifin's  Remarks  on  Italy ; 

The  Mantuan  there  in  fober  triumph  fate; 

Compos'd  his  pofture,  and  his  look  fedate.  Pope. 

Composedly,  adv.  [from  compofid.]  Calmly;  ferioufly ;  fe- 
dately. 

A  man  was  walking  before  the  door  very  compofidly  without 
a  hat :  one  crying,  Here  is  the  fellow  that  killed  the  dukc^ 
every  body  afkcd  which  is  be,  the  man  without  the  hat  very 
compofidly  anfwercd,  I  am  he.  Clarendon. 

Gompo'sedness.  nj .  [from  compofid.]  Sedatenefs  ;  calmnefsj 
tranquillity. 

He  that  will  think  to  any  purpofe,  muft  have  fixednefs  and 
compofednefs  of  humour;  as  well  as  fmartnefs  oi  parts.  Norris . 
Compo'sER.  n.f  [from  compofi.] 

1.  An  author;  a  writer. 

Now  will  be  the  right  fcafon  of  farming  them  to  be  able 
writers  and  cojnpofers  in  every  excellent  matter.  Mi! tom 

If  the  thoughts  of  fuch  authors  have  nothing  in  them,  they1 
at  leaft  do  no  harm,  andfliew  an  honeft  iriduftfy  and  a  good 
intention  in  the  compofer.  Acldifiii's  Freeholder „  N°.  40. 

2.  He  that  adapts  the  mufick  to  words ;  he  that  forms  at 
tune. 

s  D  For 


L  illotjon. 
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Prior. 
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For  compofition  I  prefer  next  Ludovico,  a  mod  judicious 
and  fvveet  compoj'er.  Peacham  if  Mufick. 

The  compoj'er  has  fo  expreffed  my  fenfe,  where  I  intended 
to  move  the  paffions,  that  he  feems  to  have  been  the  poet  as 
well  as  the  compofer.  Drydcns  Albion  and  AlbaniuSj  Preface. 

Composite,  adj.  [. cothpoftus ,  Latin.] 

The  compofte  order  in  architecture  is  the  lad  of  the  five  or¬ 
ders  of  columns  ;  fo  named  becaufc  its  capital  is  compofed  out 
of  thofe  of  the  other  orders  ;  and  it  is  alfo  called  the  Roman 
and  Italick  order.  Harris. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  compofte  pillars  of  this  arch 
were  made  in  imitation  of  the  pillars  of  Solomon’s  temple. 

Addifon' s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Composition,  n.f  [ compoftio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  an  integral  of  various  diflimilar  parts. 

We  have  exact  forms  of  compftion ,  whereby  they  incorpo¬ 
rate  almod  as  they  were  natural  dmples.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

In  the  time  of  the  yncas  reign  in  Peru,  no  compofition  was 
allowed  by  the  laws  to  be  ufed  in  point  of  medicine,  but  on¬ 
ly  dmples  proper  to  each  difeafe.  Temple. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  dmple  ideas  into  complication,  oppofed 
to  analyfis,  or  the  feparation  of  complex  notions. 

The  invedigation  of  difficult  things,  by  the  method  of 
analyfis,  ought  ever  to  precede  the  method  of  compofition.  Newt. 

3.  A  mafs  formed  by  mingling  different  ingredients. 

Heat  and  vivacity  in  age,  is  an  excellent  compofition  for 
bufinefs.  Bacon ,  EJfay  43. 

Vad  pillars  of  done,  cafed  over  with  a  compofition ,  that  looks 
the  mod  like  marble  of  any  thing  one  can  imagine.  Addifon. 

Jove  mix’d  up  all,  and  his  bed  clay  employ’d. 

Then  call’d  the  happy  compofition  Floyd.  Swift. 

4.  The  ftate  of  being  compounded ;  union;  conjunction  ;  com¬ 
bination. 

Contemplate  things  fird  in  their  own  dmple  natures,  and 
afterwards  view  them  in  compofition  with  other  things.  Watts. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  various  figures  in  a  picture. 

The  difpodtion  in  a  picture  is  an  affembling  of  many  parts  : 
this  is  alfo  called  the  compofition ,  by  which  is  meant  the  diftri- 
bution  and  orderly  placing  of  things,  both  in  general  and  in 
particular.  •  Dry  dens  Dufrcfnoy. 

C.  Written  work. 

Writers  are  divided  concerning  the  authority  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  cornpoftions  that  pafs  in  his  name.  U Ejirange. 

That  divine  prayer  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
poftion  fit  to  have  proceeded  from  the  wifed  of  men.  Addifon. 

'  When  I  read  rules  of  criticifm,  I  enquire  after  the  works 
of  the  author,  and  by  that  means  difeover  what  he  likes  in  a 
compftion .  Addifons  Guardian ,  N°.  115* 

7.  Adjudment ;  regulation. 

A  preacher  in  the  invention  of  matter,  election  of  words, 
compofition  of  gedure,  look,  pronunciation,  motion,  ufeth  all 
thefe  faculties  at  once.  Benj.  Johnfon's  Difcov. 

2:  Compact;  agreement;  terms  on  which  differences  are 
fettled. 

To  take  away  all  fuch  mutual  grievance,  injuries  and 
wrongs,  there  was  no  way  but  only  by  going  upon  compo- 
ion  and  agreement  amongd  themfelves.  And  again,  all  pub- 
Jick  regiment,  of  what  kind  foever,  feemeth  evidently  to  have 
arifen  from  deliberate  advice,  confultation,  and  compofition  be¬ 
tween  men,  judging  it  convenient  and  behoveful.  Hooker, 
Thus  we  are  agreed  ; 

I  crave  our  compofition  may  be  written, 

And  leal’d  between  us.  Sbakefpeare’s  Anthony  and  Cleopatra * 

Their  courage  droops,  and,  hopelefs  now,  they  wifh 
For  compofition  with  th’  unconquer’d  fifh.  Waller . 

9.  The  ndl  of  difcharging  a  debt  by  paying  part;  the  fum  paid. 

10.  Confidency ;  congruity. 

There  is  no  compofition  in  thefe  news, 

That  gives  them  credit. - 

—  Indeed  they  are  difproportion’d.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

ir.  [In  grammar.]  The  joining  of  two  words  together,  or  the 
prefixing  a  particle  to  another  word,  to  augment,  diminifh,  or 
change  its  fignification. 

12.  A  certain  method  of  demonftration  in  mathematicks,  which 
is  the  reverfe  of  the  analytical  method,  or  of  refolution.  It 
proceeds  upon  principles  in  themfelves  felf-evident,  on  defi¬ 
nitions,  poftulates  and  axioms,  and  a  previoufly  demonftrated 
feries  of  propofitions,  ftep  by  ftep,  ’till  it  gives  a  clear  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  thing  to  be  demonftrated.  This  is  called  the  fyn- 
thetical  method,  and  is  ufed  by  Euclid  in  his  Elements.  Harris. 

Compositive,  adj.  [from  compofe.]  Compounded;  or  having 
the  power  of  compounding.  Di£t. 

Compositor,  n.f.  [from  compofed]  He  that  ranges  and  adjufts 
the  types  in  printing ;  diftinguifhed  from  the  preffman,  who 
makes  the  impreffion  upon  paper. 

C'O'MPOST.  n.f  [Hr.  compof  turn,  Lat.]  A  mixture  of  various 
fubftances  for  enriching  the  ground  ;  manure. 

We  alfo  have  great  variety  of  compojls  and  foils,  for  the 
making  of  the  earth  fruitful.  Bacon's  Atlantis. 

Avoid  what  is  to  come, 

And  do  not  fpread  the  ccmpnf  on  the  weeds, 

*1  o  make  them  ranker.  Shakefpeare  s  Hamlet. 
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Water  young  planted  fihrubs,  amomum  efpecially,  which 
you  can  hardly^ refrelh  too  often,  and  it  requires  abundant 
compof.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found, 


That  carry’d  compof  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 

In  vain  the  nurfling  grove 
Seems  fair  a  while,  cherifh’d  with  fofter  earth; 
But  when  the  alien  compof  is  exhauft, 

Its  native  poverty  again  prevails. 

To  Compo'st.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  manure 


Dryden. 


Philips. 
to  enrich 


By  removing  into  worfe  earth,  or  forbearing  to  compof  the 
earth,  water-mint  turncth  into  field-mint,  and  the  colewort 
into  rape.  Bacon's  Natural  Hifory ,  N°.  518. 

As  for  earth,  it  compof  eth  itfelf ;  for  I  knew  a  garden  that 
had  a  field  poured  upon  it,  and  it  did  bear  fruit  excellently. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hifory,  N°.  596. 

Compo'sture.  n.f.  [from  compof.]  Soil;  manure. 

The  earth’s  a  thief. 


That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  compof  ure  ftol’n 

From  o-en’ral  excrements.  Shakefpeare  s  Timon . 

O  .  — 

Compo'sure.  n.f.  [from  compof.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  compofing  or  inditing. 

Their  own  forms  are  not  like  to  be  fo  found,  or  compre- 
henfive  of  the  nature  of  the  duty,  as  forms  of  publick  com- 
pofure.  >  KinS  Charles. 

2.  Arrangement;  combination;  mixture;  order. 

Hence  languages  arife,  when,  by  inftitution  and  agreement, 
fuch  a  compojure  of  letters,  i.  e.  fuch  a  word,  is  intended  to 
fignify  fuch  a  certain  thing.  Holder  on  Elements  of  Speech. 

From  the  various  compofures  and  combinations  of  thefe 
corpufcles  together,  happen  all  the  varieties  of  the  bodies 
formed  out  of  them.  W oodward  s  Natural  Plifory. 

3.  The  form  arifing  from  the  difpofition  of  the  various  parts. 

In  compofure  of  his  face, 

Liv’d  a  fair,  but  manly  grace.  Crafoaw. 

4.  Frame;  make ;  temperament. 

To  reel  the  ftreets  at  noon,  and  ftand  the  buffet 
With  Haves  that  frnell  of  fweat ;  fay  this  becomes  him  : 

As  his  compofure  muft  be  rare  indeed, 

Whom  thefe  things  cannot  blemilh.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

5.  Difpofition  ;  relative  adjuftment. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  fprung,  without  any  help,  by  a 
kind  of  congenial  compojure ,  to  the  likenefs  of  our  late  fove- 
reign  and  mafter.  W it  ton. 

6.  Compofition ;  framed  difeourfe. 

Difcourfes  on  fuch  occaflons  are  feldom  the  productions  of 
leifure,  and  Ihould  be  read  with  thofe  favourable  allowances 
that  are  made  to  hafty  compofures.  Atterbury's  Pref  to  Sermons. 

In  the  compofures  of  men,  remember  you  are  a  man  as  well 
as  they;  and  it  is  not  their  reafon,  but  your  own,  that  is 
given  to  guide  you.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Alind. 

7.  Sedatenefs  ;  calmnefs ;  tranquillity. 

To  whom  the  virgin  majefty  of  Eve, 

As  one  who  loves,  and  fome  unkindnefs  meete, 

With  fweet  auftere  compofure  thus  reply’d.  Milt.  Par.  Lof. 
The  calmeft  and  fereneft  hours  of  life,  when  the  paflions  of 
nature  are  all  filent,  and  the  mind  enjoys  its  moft  perfedf 
compofure.  Watts's  Logick. 

8.  Agreement;  compofition;  fettlement  of  differences. 

The  treaty  at  Uxbridge  gave  the  faireft  hopes  of  an  happy 
compofure.  King  Charles . 

Van  guard  !  to  right  and  left  the  front  unfold. 

That  all  may  fee,  who  hate  us,  how  we  feek 
Peace  and  compofure.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lof,  b.  vi.  /.  560. 
Things  were  not  brought  to  an  extremity  where  I  left  the 
ftory  :  there  feems  yet  to  be  room  left  for  a  compofure-,  here¬ 
after  there  may  be  only  for  pity.  Dryd.  Pref.  to  Abf.  and  Achit. 

Compota'tion.  n.  f  [ compotatio ,  Lat.]  The  acl  of  drinking 
or  tippling  together. 

Secrecy  to  words  fpoke  under  the  rofe,  only  mean,  in  corn- 
potation,  from  the  ancient  cuftom  in  fympofiack  meetings,  to 
wear  chaplets  of  rofes.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

If  thou  wilt  prolong 
Dire  compotation ,  forthwith  reafon  quits 
Her  empire  to  confufion  and  mifrule, 

And  vain  debates ;  then  twenty  tongues  at  once 

Confpire  in  fenfelefs  jargon  ;  naught  is  heard 

But  din  and  various  clamour,  and  mad  rant.  Phillips. 

To  COMPOffJND.  v.  a.  [ compono ,  Latin  ] 

1.  To  mingle  many  ingredients  together  in  one  mafs. 

2.  To  form  by  uniting  various  parts. 

Whofoever  compoundcth  any  like  it,  (hall  be  cut  off.  Ex.  xxx. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  evince,  that  nature  does  not  make  de¬ 


compounded  bodies ;  I  mean,  mingle  together  fuch  bodies  as 
are  already  compounded  of  elementary,  or  rather  of  fimple 
ones.  Boyle's  Sceptical  Chymif. 

The  ideas,  being  each  but  one  fingle  perception,  are  ealier  , 
got  than  the  more  complex  ones ;  and  therefore  are  not  liable 
to  the  uncertainty,  which  attends  thofe  compounded  ones.  Lockc. 

3.  To  mingle  in  different  pofitions  ;  to  combine. 

We  cannot  have  a  fingle  image  that  did  not  enter  through 
J  the 
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the  light;  but  we  have  the  power  of  altering  and  compounding 
thofe  images  into  all  the  varieties  of  piaure.  Addif  Spectator. 

4.  [In  grammar. J  To  form  one  word  from  two  or  more  words. 

Where  it  and  Tigris  embrace  each  other  under  the  city  of 
Apamia,  there  do  they  agree  of  a  joint  and  compounded  name, 
and  are  called  Pifo-Tigris.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

5.  To  compofe  by  being  united. 

Who’d  be  fo  mock’d  with  glory,  as  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendfhip  ? 

To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  ftate  compounds $ 

,  But  °n]y  hke  his  varnifh’d  friends  !  Shake/.  Timon. 

6.  io  adjult  a  difference  by  fome  receflion  from  the  rigour  of 

I  would  to  God  all  ffrifes  were  well  compounded.  Shakefp. 
If  there  be  any  difeord  or  fuits  between  any  of  the  family, 
they  are  compounded  and  appeafed.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

7.  I  o  d  if  charge  a  debt  by  paying  only  part. 

Shall  1,  ye  gods,  he  cries,  my  debts  compound?  Gay. 
To  Compound,  v.  n. 

J-  T  °  come  to  terms  of  agreement  by  abating  fomething  of  the 
iirff  demand.  It  has  for  before  the  thing  accepted  or  remitted. 

They  were,  at  lalf,  glad  to  compound  for  his  bare  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  T  ower.  Clarendon. 

1  ray  but  for  half  the  virtues  of  this  wife; 

Compound  for  all  the  reft,  with  longer  life.  Dryden. 

■2.  To  bargain  in  the  lump. 

Heres  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-morrow:  compound  with 
him  by  tne  year.  ■  Shakefpeare' s  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

3-  Jo  come  to  terms. 

Cornwal  compounded  to  furnifh  ten  oxen  after  Michaelmas 
fob  thirty  pounds.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee,  king  Harry, 

If  for  thy  ranfom  thou  wilt  now  compound , 

Before  thy  moft  allured  overthrow  ?  Shake/  Henry  V. 

Made  all  the  royal  ftars  recant. 

Compound  and  take  the  covenant.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  cant.  3. 

But  ufelefs  all,  when  he,  defpairing,  found 
Catullus  then  did  with  the  winds  compound.  Dryd.  fuvenal. 
Paracelfus  and  his  admirers  have  compounded  with  the  Ga- 
lenifts,  and  brought  a  mixed  ufe  of  chymical  medicines  into 
the  prefent  pra&ice.  Temple. 

4.  To  determine.  This  is  not  in  ufe. 

We  here  deliver, 

Subfcribed  by  the  confuls  and  patricians. 

Together  with  the  feal  of  the  fenate,  what 
"W  e  have  co?npounded  on.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanusl 

Compound,  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Formed  out  of  many  ingredients;  not  fingle. 

The  ancient  eledlrum  had  in  it  a  fifth  of  fdver  to  the  gold, 
and  made  a  compound  metal,  as  fit  for  moft  ufes  as  gold.  Bacon. 

Compound  fubftances  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  fimple 
fubftances.  Watts's  Logick. 

2.  [In  grammar.]  Compofed  of  two  or  more  words ;  not 
fimple. 

Thofe  who  are  his  greateft  admirers,  fee m  pleafed  with  them 
as^beauties;  I  fpeak  of  his  compound  epithets.  Pope. 

3.  Compound  or  aggregated  Flower ,  in  botany,  is  fuch  as  con- 

fifts  of  many  little  flowers,  concurring  together  to  make  up 
one  whole  one ;  each  of  which  has  its  ftyle  and  ftamina,  and 
adhering  feed,  and  are  all  contained  within  one  and  the  dame 
calyx  :  fuch  are  the  funflower  and  dandelion.  Harris. 

Compound,  n.  f  [from  the  verb.]  The  mafs  formed  by  the 
'  union  of  many  ingredients. 

£or  prefent  ufe  or  profit,  this  is  the  rule  :  confider  the  price 
of  the  two  fimple  bodies;  confider  again  the  dignity  of  the 
one  above  the  other  in  ufe ;  then  fee  if  you  can  make  a  com¬ 
pound,  that  will  fave  more  in  price  than  it  will  lofe  in  dignity 
of  the  ufe.  Bacon  s  Phy fecal  Rem. 

As  man  is  a  compound  and  mixture  of  flefh,  as  well  as 
Spirit*  South's  Sermons. 

Love,  why  do  we  one  paflion  call  ? 

When  ’tis  a  compound  of  them  all  ; 

Where  hot  and  cold,  where  fharp  and  fweet. 

In  all  their  equipages  meet.  Swift. 

Com po'und able.  adj.  [from  compound .J  Capable  of  being 
compounded. 

Compounder,  n.f  [from  To  compound .] 

1.  One  who  endeavours  to  bring  parties  to  terms  of  agreement. 

Thofe  foftners,  fweetners,  compounders ,  and  expedient- 
mongers,  who  fhake  their  heads  fo  ftrongly.  Swift. 

2.  A  mingler  ;  one  who  mixes  bodies. 

To  COMPREHEND,  v.  a.  [. comprehendo ,  Latin. J 

1.  Tocomprife;  to  include;  to  contain ;  to  imply. 

If  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre¬ 
hended  in  this  faying,  namely,  Thou  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyfelf.  Rom.  xiii.  9. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  grow  old  in  the  ftudy  of  every 
neceftary  thing,  in  an  art  which  comprehends  fo  many  feveral 
Parts'  _  _  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

2.  I  o  contain  in  the  mind  ;  to  underftand  ;  to  conceive. 

Rome  was  not  better  by  her  Horace  taught. 

Than  we  are  here  to  comprehend  his  thought.  Waller. 
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Tis  unjuft,  that  they  who  have  not  the  leaft  hotion  of 
heroic  writing,  Ihould  therefore  condemn  the  pleafure  which 
others  receive  from  it,  befcaufe  they  cannot  comprehend  it.  Dryd . 
OMPREHE  nsible.  adj.  [comprehenfible,  Fren.  comprehenfibili's , 
Lat.J  Intelligible;  attainable  by  the  mind  ;  conceiveable  by 
the  underftandino- 

O 

The  horizon  fets  the  bounds  between  the  enlightened 
and  dark  parts  of  things,  between  what  is  and  what  is  not 
comprehenfible  by  us'.  Locke. 

Comprehensibly,  adv.  [from  comprehenfible.]  With  great 
power  of  fignification  or  underftanding ;  fignifitantly ;  with 
great  extent  of  fenfe. 

The  words  wifdom  and  righteoufnefs  are  commonly  ufed 
very  comprehenfibly,  fo  as  tofignifyall  religion  and  virtue.  Tillo't. 
CompreheNsion.  n.f.  [comprehenfio,  Latin.] 

1.  1  he  a£t  or  quality  of  comprifing  or  containing ;  inclufion. 

In  the  Old  1  eftament  there  is  a  clofe  comprehenfion  of  the 
New,  in  the  New  an  open  difeovery  of  the  Old.  Hooker,  b.  v. 

T  he  comprehenfion  of  an  idea  regards  all  eflential  modes  and 
properties  of  it ;  fo  body,  in  its  comprehenfion ,  takes  in  foli- 
dity,  figure,  quantity,  mobility.  Waits's  Logick. 

2.  Summary ;  epitome ;  compendium  ;  abftradf  3  abridgment  in 
which  much  is  comprifed. 

If  we  would  draw  a  fhort  abftra&  of  human  happinefs; 
bring  together  all  the  various  ingredients  of  it,  and  digeft 
them  into  one  prefeription,  we  muft  at  laft  fix  on  this  wife 
and 'religious  aphorifm  in  my  text,  as  the  fern  and  comprehcn¬ 
fion  of  all.  Rogers ,  Sermon  1 9. 

3.  Knowledge ;  capacity ;  power  of  the  mind  to  admit  and 
contain  many  ideas  at  once. 

You  give  no  proof  of  decay  of  your  judgment,  and  com- 
prehenfion  of  all  things,  within  the  compafs  of  an  human  un¬ 
derftanding.  Dryden. 

4.  [In  rhetorick.J  A  trope  or  figure,  by  which  the  name  of  3 

whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  that  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  or  a 
definite  number  for  an  indefinite.  Harris. 

CompreheNsive.  adj.  [from  comprehend.] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  underftand  many  things  ' 
at  once. 

He  muft  have  been  a  man  of  a  moft  wonderful  comprehenfive 
nature,  becaufe  he  has  taken  into  the  compafs  of  his  Canter¬ 
bury  tales  the  various  manners  and  humours  of  the  whole 
Englifh  nation  in  his  age ;  not  a  fingle  character  has  efcaped 
bbm.  _  Dryden' s  Fables ,  Preface; 

His  hand  unftain’d,  his  uncorrupted  heart, 

His  comprehenfive  head  ;  all  int’refts  weigh’d, 

All  Europe  fav’d,  yet  Britain  not  betray’d.  Pope's  Epifles 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  comprifing  much  ;  compendious;  ex- 
tenfive. 

So  diffufive,  fo  comprehenfive,  fo  catholick  a  grace  is  charity, 
that  whatever  time  is  the  opportunity  of  any  other  virtue,  that 
time  is  the  opportunity  of  charity.  Sprat's  Sermons . 

Comprehensively,  adv.  [from  comprehenfive .]  In  a  edm- 
prehenfive  manner. 

Comprehensiveness,  n.f.  [from  comprehenfive .]  The  qua¬ 
lity  of  including  much  in  a  few  words  or  narrow  compafs. 

Compare  the  beauty  and  comprehenfivencfs  of  legends  on  an¬ 
cient  coins.  Addifon  on  Ancient  Medals ; 

To  COMPRESS,  v.  a.  [compreffus,  Latin  ] 

1 .  To  force  into  a  narrower  compafs ;  to  fqueeze  together. 

2.  To  embrace. 

Her  Neptune  ey’d,  with  bloom  of  beauty  bleft, 

And  in  his  cave  the  yielding  nymph  comprefi.  Pope's  Odyfil 
There  was  in  the  ifland  of  Io  a  young  girl  compreJJ'ed  by  a 
genius,  who  delighted  to  afiociate  with  the  mufes.  Pope. 
Compr'ess.  n.f.  [from  the  verb. J  Bolfters  of  linen  rags,  by 
which  furgeons  fuit  their  bandages  for  any  particular  part  or 

pU;P°feV  .  .  Quincy. 

1  applied  an  intercipient  about  the  ankle  and  upper  part  of 

the  foot,  and  by  comprefi  and  bandage  dreffed  it  up.  Wifeman. 
Compressibility,  n.  f  [from  comprefblc.]  The  quality  of 
being  compreffible;  the  quality  of  admitting  to  be  brought  by 
force  into  a  narrower  compafs  ;  as  air  may  be  comprefled,  but 
water  can  by  no  violence  be  reduced  to  lefs  fpace  than  it  na¬ 
turally  occupies. 

Compressible,  adj.  [from  comprefi.]  Capable  of  being  forced 
into  a  narrower  compafs ;  yielding  to  preffure,  fo  as  that  one 
part  is  brought  nearer  to  another. 

Their  being  fpiral  particles,  accounts  for  the  elafticity  of 
air ;  their  being  fpherical  particles,  which  gives  free  paffage 
to  any  heterogeneous  matter,  accounts  for  air’s  being  com¬ 
preffible.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin. 

Compre'ssibleness.  n.f.  [from  compreffible.]  Capability  of 
being  prefled  clofe.  Dia. 

Compression,  n.f.  [ compreffio ,  Latin.]  The  a<ft  of  brinrnn-r 
the  parts  of  any  body  more  near  to  each  other  by  violence^ 
the  quality  of  admitting  fuch  an  effort  of  force  as  may  com¬ 
pel  the  body  compreffcd  into  a  narrower  fpace. 

Whenfoever  a  folid  body  is  prefled,  there  is  an  inward 
tumult  in  the  parts  thereof,  feeking  to  deliver  themfelves  from 
the  comp  ref  ion ;  ami  this  is  the  caufe  of  all  violent  motion. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  Nu.  9. 

The 
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The  powder  in  {hot,  being  dilated  into  fuch  a  flame  as  cu¬ 
rl  ureth  not  compreffions  moveth  likewife  in  round,  the  flame 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  liquid  body,  fometimes  recoiling. 

Bacon  $  Natural  Hifory ; 
Tears  are  the  eflxLls  of  the  comprcjfion  of  the  moifture  of 
tile  brain,  upon  dilatation  of  the  fpirits.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hif. 

He  that  {hall  find  out  an  hypothefls,  by  which  water  may 
be  fo  rare,  and  yet  not  be  capable  of  comprejfon  by  force, 
may  doubtlefs,  by  the  lame  hypothefis,  make  gold  and  water, 
and  all  other  bodies;  as  much  rarer  as  he  pleafes  ;  fo  that  light 
may  find  a  ready  paffage  through  tranfparent  iubftances.  Newt. 
Compre'ssuRE.  n.  f.  [from  comprefs. J  I  he  a£t  or  force  of  the 
body  prefling  againft  another.' 

We  tried  whether  heat  would,  notwithftanding  fo  forcible 
a  comprejfure ,  dilate  it.  Boyle  s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

To  Compri'nt.  v.  n.  [ comprimere ,  Latin.] 

The  word  properly  fignifles  to  print  together ;  but  it  is 
commonly  taken,  in  law,  for  the  deceitful  printing  of  another’s 
copy  or  book,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  proprietor. 

Phillips's  World  of  Words. 
To  Comprise,  v.  a.  \_comprendre  compris ,  French  ]  To  con¬ 
tain  ;  to  comprehend  ;  to  include. 

The  neceflity  of  fhortnefs  caufeth  men  to  cut  off  imperti¬ 
nent  difcourles,  and  to  comprife  much  matter  in  few  words. 

Hooker ,  h.  v.  JeCt.  3?. 
Do  they  not,  under  dodfrine,  comprehend  the  fame  that  we 
intend  by  matters  of  faith  ?  Do  not  they,  under  difeipline, 
comprife  the  regimen  of  the  church  ?  Hooker,  b.  iii.  f  3. 
’Tis  the  polluted  love  that  multiplies; 

Eut  friendfhip  does  two  fouls  in  one  comprife.  Rofcommon. 
Comprob  aTion.  n.f  [ccmprobo,  Latin.]  Proof;  atteftation. 
That  is  only  efteemed  a  legal  teftimony  which  receives  corn- 
probation  from  the  mouths  of  at  leaft  two  witneflfes.  Brown. 
CO'MPROMISE.  n.f  [compromiffum,  Latin.] 

1.  Compromife  is  a  mutual  promife  of  two  or  more  parties  at  dif¬ 

ference,  to  refer  the  ending  of  their  controverfies  to  the  arbi- 
trement  or  equity  of  one  or  more  arbitrators.  Cowel. 

2.  A  compact  or  bargain,  in  which  fome  conceflions  are  made 
on  each  fide. 

Wars  have  not  wafted  it ;  for  warr’d  he  hath  not ; 

But  bafely  yielded,  upon  compromife , 

That  which  his  anceftors  atchiev’d  with  blows.  Sb.  Rich.  II. 
To  Compromise,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  compound;  to  adjuft  a  compadt  by  mutual  conceflions; 
as,  they  compromifed  the  a  fair  at  a  middle  rate. 

2.  In  Shakefpeare  it  means,  unufually,  to  accord;  to  agree. 

Laban  and  himfelf  were  compromis’d. 

That  all  the  yearlings,  which  were  ftreak’d  and  pied, 

Should  fall  as  Jacob’s  hire.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Compromisso'rial.  adj.  [from  compromife .]  Relating  to  a 
compromife. 

Comprovincial,  n.f  [from  con  and  provincial. ]  Belonging 
to  the  fame  province. 

At  the  confecration  of  an  archbifhop,  all  his  comprovincials 
ought  to  give  their  attendance.  Aylife’s  Par  ergon. 

COMPT.  n.f.  \_compte,  Fr.  computus ,  Lat.]  Account;  com¬ 
putation  ;  reckoning. 

Your  fervants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themfelves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  compt , 

To  make  their  audit  at  your  highnefs’  pleafure. 

Still  to  return  your  own.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

To  Compt.  v.  a.  [ compter ,  French.]  To  compute;  to  num¬ 
ber.  We  now  ufe  To  Count,  which  fee. 

Co'mptible.  adj.  [from  compt.]  Accountable;  refponfible ; 
ready  to  give  account ;  fubjedt ;  fubmiflive. 

Good  beauties,  let  me  fuftain  my  fcorn  ;  I  am  very  comptible 
even  to  the  leaft  finifter  ufage.  Shakefp. 

To  COMPTROTL.  v.  a.  [This  word  is  written  by  fome 
authors,  who  did  not  attend  to  the  etymology,  for  controll ; 
and  fome  of  its  derivatives  are  written  in  the  fame  manner.] 
To  controll ;  to  over-rule  ;  to  oppofe. 

Comptroller,  n.f.  [from  comptroli]  Diredtor;  fupervifor; 
luperior  intendent ;  governour. 

This  night  he  makes  a  fupper,  and  a  great  one, 

To  many  lords  and  ladies : 

I  was  fpoke  too,  with  Sir  Henry  Guilford, 

This  night  to  be  comptrollers.  Shakef.  Henry  VIII. 

The  comptrollers  of  vulgar  opinions  pretend  to  find  out  fuch 
a  fimilitude  in  fome  kind  of  baboons.  Temple. 

My  fates  permit  me  not  from  hence  to  fly  ; 

Nor  he,  the  great  comptroller  of  the  fky.  Drydens  /Eneis. 
ComptroLlership.  n.  f  [from  comptroller.]  Superinten¬ 
dence. 

The  gayle  for  ftannery-caufes  is  annexed  to  the  comptrolhr- 
Jhip ,  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

CompuLsatively.  adv.  [from  compufatory.]  With  force; 

by  conftraint.  .  Clariffa. 

Compu'lsatory.  n.  f  [from  csmpulfor ,  Latin.]  Having  the 
force  of  compelling  ;  coadtive. 

Which  is  no  other 

But  to  recover  from  us  by  ftrong  hand. 
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And  terms  compufatory ,  thofe  ’forefaid  lands 
So  by  his  father  loft.  Shakef  eare  s  Handel. 

Compulsion,  n.f.  [ comtufio ,  Latin;] 

1.  The  act  of  compelling  to  fomething ;  force;  violence  ot  the 
agents. 

If  reafons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no 
man  a  reafon  on  compulfon.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  1 V  .  p.  n 

Thoughts,  whither  have  ye  led  me  !  with  that  fweet 
Compulfon  thus  tranfported.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  o.  ix. 

Such  fweet  compulfon  doth  in  mufick  lye. 

To  lull  the  daughters  of  neceflity.  Milton. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  compelled  ;  violence  fuflfered. 

Compulfon  is  in  an  agent  capable  of  volition,  when  the 
beginning  or  continuation  of  any  adtion  is  contrary  to  the 
preference  of  his  mind.  Lode. 

When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear,  1 
With  what  compulfon  and  laborious  flight 
W e  funk  thus  low  ?  Mi-ton  s  Paradife  Lof,  b.  ii.  1.  So. 
This  faculty  is  free  from  compulfon ,  and  lo  fpontaneous, 
and  free  from  determination  by  the  particular  object.  Hale. 

Poflibly  there  were  others  who  aflifted  Harold,  partly  out  of 
fear  and  compulfon.  Hale  on  Common  Law. 

CompuLsive.  adj.  [  from  conpulfcr,  hr.  comiuljus ,  Latin.] 
Having  the  power  to  compel ;  forcible. 

The  Danube,  vaft  and  deep, 

Supreme  of  rivers,  to  the  frightful  brink,  ^ 

Urg’d  by  compufve  arms,  foon  as  they  reach’d. 

New  terror  chill’d  their  veins.  Phillips. 

The  clergy  would  be  glad  to  recover  their  dues  by  a  more 
fhort  and  compulfve  method.  Swift. 

Compu'lsively.  adv.  [from  compulfve.]  By  force;  by  vio¬ 
lence. 

CompuLsiveness.  n.f.  [from  compufve.]  Force;  compulfion. 
Compu'lsorily.  adv.  [from  compuljory.]  In  a  compulfory  or 
forcible  manner ;  by  force  ;  by  violence. 

To  fay  that  the  better  deferver  hath  fuch  right  to  govern, 
as  he  may  compulfrily  bring  under  the  lefs  worthy,  is  idle.  Bac. 
CompuLsory.  adj.  [1 compulfcire ,  trench.]  Having  the  power 
of  neceflitating  or  compelling. 

He  erreth  in  this,  to  think  that  adfions,  proceeding  from 
fear,  are  properly  cojnpulfory  adfions  ;  which,  in  truth,  are  not 
only  voluntary,  but  free  adtions ;  neither  compelled,  nor  lo 
much  as  phyfically  neceflitated.  Bramh.  againft  H  bus. 

Kindly  it  would  be  taken  to  comply  with  a  patent,  al¬ 
though  not  compulfory.  Swift. 

COMPUNCTION,  n.f.  [comp  on  A  ion,  Fr.  from  pun  go  pun  Slum, 
to  prick,  Latin.] 

1.  The  power  of  pricking;  {Emulation ;  irritation. 

This  is  that  acid  and  piercing  fpirit,  which,  with  fuch  ac¬ 
tivity  and  compun£hon ,  invadeth  the  brains  and  noftrils  of  thole 
that  receive  it.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  n. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  pricked  by  the  confcience;  repentance; 
contrition. 

He  acknowledged  his  difloyalty  to  the  king,  wi  h  exprefllons 
of  great  compunction.  Clarendon. 

Compunctious,  adj.  [from  compunction.]  Repentant;  forrow- 
ful ;  tender. 

Stop  up  th’  accefs  and  pafiage  to  remorfe. 

That  no  compunctious  vifitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpofe.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

Compu'nctive.  adj.  [from  compunction.]  Caufing  remorfe. 
CompurgaTion.  n.f.  [ccmpurgatio,  Latin.]  The  practice  of 
juftifying  any  man’s  veracity  by  the  teftimony  of  another. 
Compurga'tor.  n.f.  [Latin.]  One  who  bears  his  tefti¬ 
mony  to  the  credibility  of  another. 

The  next  quarry,  or  chalk-pit,  will  give  abundant  attefta¬ 
tion  :  thefe  are  fo  obvious,  that  I  need  not  be  far  to  feek  for  a 
compurgator.  JVoodword  s  Pvaturai  H if  cry. 

Computable,  adj.  [from  compute.]  Capable  of  being  num¬ 
bered  or  computed. 

If,  inftead  of  twenty-four  letters,  there  were  twenty-four 
millions,  as  thofe  twenty-four  millions  are  a  finite  number ; 
fo  would  all  combinations  thereof  be  finite,  though  not  eafily 
computable  by  arithmetick.  Hale's  Origin  cf  Mankind. 

Computation,  n.f.  [from  compute.  ] 


1.  The  adf  of  reckoning;  calculation. 

My  princely  father 

Then,  by  juft  computation  of  the  time. 

Found  that  the  ifiue  was  not  his.  Shakef.  Richard  III. 

2,  Thefum  colledled  or  fettled  by  calculation. 

We  pafs  for  women  of  fifty :  many  additional  years  are 
thrown  into  female  computations  of  this  nature.  Addif.  Guardian. 

To  COMPUTE,  v.  a.  [computo,  Latin.]  Lo  reckon;  to  cal¬ 
culate  ;  to  number  ;  to  count. 

Compute  how  much  water  would  be  requifite  to  lay  the 
earth  under  water.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Where  they  did  compute  by  weeks,  yet  ftill  the  year  was 
meafured  by  months.  Holder  on  Lime. 

Alas  !  not  dazzled  with  their  noon-tide  ray, 

Compute  the  mom  and  ev’ning  to  the  day; 

The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 

A  tale  that  blends  their  glorv  with  their  Ihame.  Popt. 
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•  CoMPu'te.  n.  f  [co-rputus,  Lat.]  Computation  ;  calculation. 

Comi'u'tkR.  n.j.  [From  confute.]  Reckoner;  accountant; 
calculator.  ■ 

The  kalendars  of  thefe  computers,  and  the  accounts  of  thcfe 
days,  arc  different.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vi.  c.  4. 

1  have  known  fome  fuch  ill  computers ,  as  to  imagine  the 
many  millions  in  Hocks  fo  much  real  wealth.  Swift. 

Co'mputist.  n.J.  [ cornpiitijle ,  Fr.]  Calculator;  one  (killed 
in  the  art  of  numbers  or  computation. 

T  he  treafurer  was  a  wife  man,  and  a  drift  conputijl.  tVotton. 
We  conceive  we  have  a  year  in  three  hundred  and  fixty-five 
days  exact  :  comp  tifls  tell  us,  that  we  efcape  fix  hours.  Brown. 

O/mradf.  n.f.  [earner  ade,  h  r.  from  camera ,  a  chamber,  one 
that  lodges  in  the  lame  chamber,  contubernio  fruitur.'] 

1.  One  who  dwells  in  the  fame  houfe  or  chamber. 

Rather  1  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chufe 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl.  Shakefp.K.  Lear. 

2.  A  companion ;  a  partner  in  any  labour  or  danger. 

He  permitted  them 

T  o  put  out  both  thine  eyes,  and  fetter’d  fend  thee 
Into  the  common  prifon,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  flaves  and  afies,  thy  comrades , 

As  good  for  nothing elfe.  Miltons  Agonijles,  !.  1 159. 

A  footman,  being  newly  married,  defired  his  comrade  to  tell 
him  freely  what  the  town  laid  of  it.  Swift. 

Con.  A  Latin  infeparable  prepofition,  which,  at  the  beginning 

„  ot  words,  fignifies  union  or  affociatron  ;  as  concourfe ,  a  running 
together  ;  to  convene ,  to  come  together. 

Con.  [abbreviated  from  contra ,  againft,  Lat.]  A  cant  word  for 
one  who  is  on  the  negative  fide  of  a  queftion  ;  as  the  pros  and 
cons. 

To  CON.  v.  a.  [connan,  Sax.  to  know ;  as  in  Chaucer ,  Old 
ivymen  convert  mochil  t hinge ;  that  is.  Old  women  have  much 
knowledge.] 

I.  To  know. 

Of  mufes,  Hobbinol,  I  conne  no  (kill 
Enough  to  me  to  paint  out  my  unreft.  Sfenfer’s  PaJlo>als. 

1.  To  ftudy  ;  to  commit  to  memory  ;  to  fix  in  the  mind.  It  is 
a  word  now  little  in  ufe,  except  in  ludicrous  language. 

You  are  full  of  pretty  anfwers :  have  you  not  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  goldfmiths  wives,  arid  conncl  them  out  of  rings. 

Shakefpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 
Here  are  your  parts  ;  and  I  am  to  intreat  you  to  con  them 
by  to-morrow  night.  Sbakef.  Midfunimer  Night's  Dream. 

Our  underftanding  cannot  in  this  body  arrive  fo  clearly  to 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  things  invifible,  as  by  orderly 
conning  over  the  vifible  and  inferior  creatures.  Milton. 

Shew  it  him  written  ;  and,  having  the  other  alfo  written  in 
the  paper,  fhew  him  that,  after  he  has  conn'd  the  firft,  and  re¬ 
quire  it  of  him.  FI  older' s  Elements  of  Speech. 

The  books  of  which  I'm  chiefly  fond. 

Are  fuch  as  you  have  whilom  conn'd.  Prior. 

All  this  while  John  had  conn'd  over  fuch  a  catalogue  of  hard 
words,  as  were  enough  to  conjure  up  the  devil.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  Con  thanks-,  an  old  expreflion  for  to  thank.  It  is  -the 
fame  with  fp  avoir  gre. 

I  con  him  no  thanks  for’t,  in  the  nature  he  delivers  it.  Shak. 

To  CON  CAT!  ER  ATE  v.  a.  [, concarnero ,  Lat.]  To  arch 
over;  to  vault;  to  lay  concave  over. 

Of  the  upper  beak,  an  inch  and  a  half  confifteth  of  one 
cancameratcd  bone,  bended  downwards,  and  toothed  as  the 
other.  Crew's  JAuJeutn. 

ConCamer  a'ti'cn.  n  f.  [from  concamerate.]  Arch;  vault. 
What  a  romance  is  the  ftory  of  thofe  impofiible  concar aera¬ 
tions,  and  feigned  rotations  of  folid  orbs  ?  Glanville's  Scepf. 

To  CONCATENATE  v.a.  [from  catena,  Lat.  a  chain.] 
To  link  together  ;  to  unite  in  a  fucccflive  order. 

Concatenation  n.f.  [from  concatenate.]  A  (eries  of  links  ; 
an  uninterrupted  unvariable  fucceflion. 

The  ftoicks  affirmed  a  fatal,  unchangeable  concatenation 
of  caufes,  reaching  even  to  the  elicit  ads  of  man’s  will. 

South's  Sermons. 

Conca va'tion.  n.f  [from  concave.]  The  act  of  making 
concave. 

CONCA'VE  ad].  [, concavus ,  Latin  ] 

1.  Hollow  without  angles;  as,  the  inner  furface  of  an  eggftiell, 
the  inner  curve  of  an  arch  :  oppofed  to  convex. 

Thefe  great  fragments  falling  hollow,  inclofed  under  their 
ton  ave  furface  a  great  deal  of  air.  Burnet's  :i  heavy  oj  the  Earth. 

2.  Hollow. 

Have  you  not  made  an  univerfal  fhout, 

That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks. 

To  hear  the  replication  of  your  founds 
Made  in  his  conca,  e  Ihorcs  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Julius  Cafar. 

For  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  co¬ 
vered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Conc a'veness.  n  f.  [from  concave.]  Hollovvncfs.  Diet. 

Concavity,  n.j.  [from, concave.]  Internal  furface  of  a  hol¬ 
low  fpherical  or  fpheroidical  body. 

They  have  taken  the  imprefibs  of  thefe  (hells  with  that  exqui- 
fite  nicends,  that  no  metal,  when  melted  and  call  in  a  mould, 
can  ever  poifibly  reprefent  the  concavity  of  that  mould  with 
Vo  L.  1. 
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greater  exaftneis  than  thefe  flints  do  the  concavities  of  tlid 
(hells,  wherein  they  were  moulded.  JVoodw.  Natural  Hiflory. 

Concavo-concave,  adj.  Concave  or  hollow  on  both  lidos. 

Concavo-convex,  aclj.  [from  concave  and  convex.]  Concave 
one  way,  and  convex  the  other. 

I  procured  therefore  another  concavo-convex  plate  of  glals* 
ground  on  both  lides  to  the  fame  fphere  with  the  former  plate. 

Newton's  Opticks. 

A  concavo-convex  pentangular  plate,  part  of  a  (hell  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  entrochus.  J  Pood-ward  on  Fojfds. 

Cu'ncavous.  adj.  [concavus,  Latin.]  Concave;  hollow  with¬ 
out  angles. 

Co'ncavously.  ado.  [from  concavous.]  With  hollownefs  ;  i/l 
fuch  a  manner  as  difeovers  the  internal  furface  of  a  hollow 
fphere. 

The  dolphin  that  carricth  Arion  is  concavoufly  inverted, 
and  hath  its  fpine  depreflbd.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  v. 

To  CONCE'AL.  v.a.  [ concelo ,  Latin.]  To  hide;  to  keep 
fecret ;  not  to  divulge;  to  cover;  not  to  deted. 

He  oft’  finds  med’eine,  who  his  grief  imparts  ; 

But  double  griefs  afflift  concealing  hearts  Fairy  Apueen,  b.  i. 

Come,  Cateiby,  thou  art  fworn 

As  deeply  to  effeft  what  we  intend, 

As  clofely  to  conceal  what  we  impart.  Shakefp.  Richard  II L 

Ulyffes  himfelf  adds,  he  was  the  moft  eloquent  and  the 
irioft  filent  of  men  :  he  knew  that  a  word  fpoke  never  wrought 
fo  much  good  as  a  word  concealed.  Broome  s  Notes  on  the  OdyjJ'ey. 

There  is  but  oneway  I  know  of  converling  fafely  with  all 
men,  that  is,  not  by  concealing  what  we  fay  or  do;  butbyYay- 
ing  or  doing  nothing  that  deferves  to  be  concealed.  Pope. 

Conce'alable.  adj.  [from  conceal]  Capable  of  being  con¬ 
cealed  ;  poflible  to  be  kept  fecret,  or  hfd. 

Returning  a  lye  unto  his  Maker,  and  prefuming  to  put  ofF 
the  fearcher  of  hearts,  he  denied  the  omnifciency  of  God, 
whereunto  there  is  nothing  concealable.  Brown's  Vulg.  Errours. 

Conce'aledness,  n.f.  [from  conceal.]  The  date  of  being 
concealed  ;  privacy;  obfeurity.  Did. 

Conce'aler.  n.f  [from  conceal.]  He  that  conceals  any  thing. 

They  were  to  undergo  the  penalty  of  forgery;  and  the  con¬ 
cealer  of  the  crime  was  equally  guilty. 

Concealment,  n.f.  [from  conceal .] 

1.  The  ad  of  hiding;  fecrefy. 

She  never  told  her  love; 

But  let  concealment ,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damafk  cheek.  Shakefpeare' s  Twelfth  Night. 

He  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 

In  ft  range  concealments.  Shakefp  ear  e's  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Though  few  own  fuch  fentiments,  yet  this  concealment  de¬ 
rives  rather  from  the  fear  of  man  than  of  any  Being  above. 

Glanville’s  ScepJ'.  Preface. 

2.  The  date  of  being  bid  ;  privacy;  delitefcence. 

A  perfon  of  great  abilities  is  zealous  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  as  folicitous  for  the  concealment  as  the  performance 
of  illuftrious  adions.  AddiJ'on' s  Freeholder ,  N®.  33. 

3.  Hiding  place;  retreat;  cover;  (belter. 

The  choice  of  this  holy  name,  as  the  moft  effedual  conceal - 
ment  of  a  wicked  defign,  fuppofes  mankind  fatisfied  that  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  juft  is  direded  by  the  principles  df  it.  Rogers. 

The  cleft  tree 

Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few  ; 

Their  food  its  infeds,  and  its  mofs  their  nefts.  Thomfon. 

To  CONCEDE,  v.a.  [concedo,  Latin.]  To  yield;  to  admit ; 
to  grant ;  to  let  pafs  undifputed. 

This  muff  not  be  com  eded  without  limitation.  Boyle. 

The  atheift,  if  you  do  but  concede  to  him  that  fortune  may 
be  an  agent,  doth  prefume  himfelf  fafe  and  invulnerable. 

Bentley’s  Sermons. 

CONCEIT,  n.f.  [concept,  French  ;  concepius,  Latin.] 

1.  Conception;  thought;  idea;  image  in  the  mind. 

Here  the  very  fhepherds  have  their  fancies  lifted  to  fo  high 
conceits,  as  the  learned  of  other  nations  are  content  both  to 
borrow  their  names  and  imitate  their  cunning.  Sidney. 

Impofiible  it  was,  that  ever  their  will  fhould  change  or  in¬ 
cline  to  remit  any  part  of  their  duty,  without  fome  objed 
having  force  to  avert  their  conceit  from  God.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

His  grace  looks  chearfully  and  fmooth  this  morning; 

There’s  fome  conceit ,  or  other,  likes  him  well, 

When  that  he  bids  good-morrow  with  fuch  fpirit.  Shakefp. 

In  laughing  there  ever  precedeth  a  conceit  of  fomewhat  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  man.  Bacons  Nat.HiJI. 

2.  Underftanding;  readinefs  of  apprehenfion. 

How  often,  alas  !  did  her  eyes  fay  unto  me,  that  they  loved  ? 
and  yet,  I  not  looking  for  fuch  a  matter,  had  not  my  conceit 
open  to  underftand  them.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  firft  kind  of  things  appointed  by  laws  humane,  con- 
taineth  whatfoever  is  good  or  evil,  is  notwithftanding  more 
fecret  than  that  it  can  be  difcerned  by  every  man’s  prefent  con¬ 
ceit,  .without  fome  deeper  difeourfe  and  judgment.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

I  (hall  be  found  of  a  quick  conceit  in  judgment,  and  Audi  be 
admired.  JVifd.\ iii. 
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Opinion,  generally  in  a  fenfe  of  contempt;  fancy  ;  imagina- 
gihation  ;  iantaftical  notion. 

I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treafury  of  life,  when  life  itfclf 

\  ielcJs  to  the  theft.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

,  ^tlonS  conceit ,  like  a  new  principle,  carries  all  eafily  with 
it,  when  yet  above  common  fenfe.  Locke. 

Malbranche  has  an  odd  conceit , 

As  ever  enter’d  Frenchman’s  pate.  Prior. 

Opinion  in  a  neutral  fenfe. 

Seeft  thou  a  man  wile  in  his  own  conceit  ?  There  is  more 
hope  ol  a  fool  than  of  him.  Prov.  xxvi.  12. 

I  Ihall  not  fail  t’  approve  the  fair  conceit 
7  he  king  hath  of  you.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VIII. 

A  pleafant  fancy. 

His  wit  is  as  thick  as  7'ewkfbury  muftard  :  there  is  no  more 
conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

While  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  gibbet,  a  freak  took  him  in 
the  head  to  go  off'  with  a  conceit.  L'EJlrange. 

Sentiment,  as  diffinguifhed  from  imagery. 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  works  confine. 

And  glitt’ring  thoughts  ftruck  out  at  ev’ry  line.  Pope. 

I'ondnefs  ;  favourable  opinion ;  opinionative  pride. 
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_  Since  by  a  little  fludying  in  learning, 
himfelf,  he  has  loft  his  religion ;  may  he  find  it 
harder  ftudy  under  humbler  truth. 

8.  Out  of  Conceit  with .  No  longer  fond  of. 

Not  that  I  dare  affume  to  myfelf  to  have  put  him  out  of  con¬ 
ceit  with  it,  by  having  convinced  him  of  the  fantafticalnefs  of 
it.  TiUotfon ,  Preface. 

What  hath  chiefly  put  me  cut  of  conceit  with  this  moving 
manner,  is  the  frequent  difappointment.  Swift. 

To  Concept,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  conceive;  to  ima¬ 
gine  ;  to  think  ;  to  believe. 

One  of  two  bad  ways  you  muff  conceit  me, 

Either  a  coward,  or  a  flatterer.  Shakef.  Julius  Ceefar. 

I  hey  looked  for  great  matters  at  their  hands,  in  a  caufe 
which  they  conceited  to  be  for  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeSf.  Bacon. 

He  conceits  himfelf  to  be  ftruck  at,  when  he  is  not  lo  much 
as  thought  of.  L'EJlrange. 

I  he  ftrong,  by  conceiting  themfelves  weak,  are  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  as  unafitive,  and  confequently  as  ufelefs,  as  if  they  really 
were  fo.  South' s  Sermons. 

Concerted,  particip.  adj.  [from  conceit.] 

1.  Endowed  with  fancy. 

He  was  of  countenance  amiable,  of  feature  comely,  a£live  of 
tody,  well  fpoken,  pleafantly  conceited ,  and  fharp  of  wit. 

Knollcs’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Proud;  fond  of  himfelf ;  opinionative;  affeSled;  fantaftical. 

There  is  another  extreme  in  obfeure  writers,  which  fome 
empty  conceited  heads  are  apt  to  run  into,  out  of  a  prodigality 
of  words,  and  a  want  of  fenfe.  Felton  on  the  Clafficks. 

If  you  think  me  too  conceited y 

Or  to  paflion  quickly  heated.  SzOift. 

What  you  write  of  me,  would  make  me  more  conceited  than 
wrhat  I  fcribble  myfelf.  Pope. 

3.  With  of  before  the  objedl  of  conceit. 

Every  man  is  building  a  feveral  way,  impotent!}’  conceited  of 
his  own  model  and  his  own  materials.  Dryden. 

If  we  confider  how  vicious  and  corrupt  the  Athenians  were, 
how  conceited  of  their  own  v/it,  fcience,  and  politenefs.  Bentley. 

Concept  edly.  aclv.  [from  conceited ]  Fancifully;  whimfi- 
cally. 

Conceitedly  drefs  her,  and  be  aflign’d 

By  you  fit  place  for  every  flower  and  jewel ; 

Make  her  for  love  fit  fuel. 

Conce'itedness.  n.  f.  [from  conceited .]  Pride; 
nefs  ;  fondnefs  of  himfelf. 

When  men  think  none  worthy  efteem  but  fuch  as  claim 
under  their  own  pretences,  partiality  and  conceitednefs  makes 
them  give  the  pre-eminence.  Collier  on  Pride. 

Conch/i tless.  adj.  [from  conceit.']  Stupid;  without  thought ; 
dull  of  apprehenfion. 

7  h ink’ll  thou,  I  am  fo  fliallow,  fo  conceitlefs , 

To  be  feduced  by  thy  flattery.  Skak.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 

Conceivable,  adj.  [from  conceive  ] 

j.  That  may  be  imagined  or  thought. 

If  it  were  poflible  to  contrive  an  invention,  whereby  any 
conceivable  weight  may  be  moved  by  any  conceivable  power  with 
the  fame  quicknefs  by  the  hand,  without  other  inftrument, 
the  works  of  nature  would  be  too  much  fubjedled  to  art. 

Wilkins's ■  Math.  Magick. 

2.  That  may  be  underftood  or  believed. 

The  freezing  of  the  words  in  the  air  in  the  Northern  climes, 
is  as  conceivable  as  this  ftrange  union.  Glanv.  Seepf  c.  4. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  it  fhould  be  indeed  that  very  perfon, 
whofe  lhapc  and  voice  it  aflumed.  Atterbury s  Sermons, 

CoNCe7vabl e ness.  n.f.  [from  conceivable .]  The  quality  of 
being  conceivable.  Ditt. 

Conceivably,  adv.  [from  conceivable.']  In  a  conceivable  or 
intelligible  manner. 

I  o  CONCEIVE,  v.  a.  [ concevoir ,  Fr.  conciperey  Latin.] 
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t.  To  admit  into  the  womb. 

I  was  fliapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  fin  did  my  mother  conceive 
me.  Pfalm  li.  5. 

2.  To  form  in  the  mind ;  to  imagine. 

Nebuchadnezzar  hath  conceived  a  purpofe  againft  you.  Jer. 

3.  7’o  comprehend;  to  underftand.  He  conceives  the  whole 
fyjlem. 

This  kifs,  if  it  durft  fpeak, 

Would  ftretch  thy  fpirits  up  into  the  air : 

Conceive ,  and  fare  thee  well.  Sbakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

4.  7  o  think  ;  to  be  of  opinion. 

If  you  compare  my  gentlemen  with  Sir  John,  you  will 
hardly  conceive  him  to  have  been  bred  in  the  fame  climate.  Sw. 

To  Conceive,  v.  n. 

1 .  7'o  think  ;  to  have  an  idea  of. 

T'he  griev’d  commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me  :  let  it  be  nois’d, 

That,  through  our  interceftion,  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes.  ShakeJpcare' s  Henry  VIII. 

Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  diftindlly  in  their  own  natures; 
conceive  of  things  completely  in  all  their  parts  ;  conceive  of 
things  comprehenfively  in  all  their  properties  and  relations  ; 
conceive  of  things  extenfively  in  all  their  kinds ;  conceive  of 
things  orderly,  or  in  a  proper  method.  Watts's  Logick. 

2.  To  become  pregnant. 

The  flocks  fhould  conceive  when  they  came  to  drink.  Gen. 

The  beauteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  pofiefs’d  : 
Conceiving  as  fhe  flept,  her  fruitful  womb 
Swell’d  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome.  Addifcn. 

Conce/iver.  n.f.  [from  conceive.]  One  that  underftands  or 
apprehends. 

Though  hereof  prudent  fymbols  and  pious  allegories  bd 
made  by  wifer  eonceivers ,  yet  common  heads  will  fly  unto  fu- 
perftitious  applications.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err ours ,  b.y.  c.  1. 

Conce'nt.  n.f.  [concentus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Concert  of  voices ;  harmony  ;  concord  of  found. 

It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  whatfoever  virtue  is  in  num¬ 
bers,  for  conducing  to  concent  of  notes,  is  rather  to  be  aferibed 
to  the  ante-number  than  to  the  entire  number.  Bacon. 

2.  Confiftency. 

’Tis  in  concent  to  his  own  principles,  W’hich  allow  no  me¬ 
rit,  no  intrinfick  worth  to  accompany  one  ftate  more  than 
another.  Atterbury. 

To  CONCE  NTRATE,  v.  a.  [concentrer,  Fr.  from  con  and! 
centrum ,  Lat.J  To  drive  into  a  narrow  compafs ;  to  drive 
towards  the  center. 

Spirit  of  vinegar,  concentrated  and  reduced  to  its  greateft 
ftrength,  will  coagulate  the  ferum.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 

Concentration,  n.f.  [from  concentrate.]  Colledlion  into  a 
narrow  fpace  round  the  center ;  comprefiion  into  a  narrow 
compafs. 

All  circular  bodies,  that  receive  a  concentration  of  the  light, 
muft  be  fhadowed  in  a  circular  manner  Peacbam  on  Drawing . 

To  Concentre,  v.  n.  [ concentrer ,  Fr.  from  con  and  centrum , 
Latin.]  7'o  tend  to  one  common  centre;  to  have  the  fame 
centre  with  fomething  elle. 

The  bricks  having  firft  been  formed  in  a  circular  mould, 
and  then  cut,  before  their  burning,  into  four  quarters  or  more, 
the  fides  afterwards  join  fo  clofely,  and  the  points  concentre  fo 
exactly,  that  the  pillars  appear  one  intire  piece.  Wctton . 

All  thefe  are  like  fo  many  lines  drawn  from  feveral  objeds, 
that  fome  way  relate  to  him,  and  concentre  in  him.  Hale. 

To  Conce'  ntre.  v.  a.  To  emit  towards  one  centre. 

The  having  a  part  lefs  to  animate,  will  rather  ferve  to  con¬ 
centre  the  fpirits,  and  make  them  more  adive  in  the  reft. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 
Of  facred  influence!  Milton's  Par adife  Lojl,  b.  q.  1.  106. 

Conce'ntrical.  ]  adj.  [cmcentricus,  Lat.J  Havingonecom- 

ConceTtrick.  j  mon  centre. 

If,  as  in  water  ftirr’d,  more  circles  be 
Produc’d  by  one,  love  fuch  additions  take  ; 

Thofe,  like  fo  many  fpheres,  but  one  heav’n  make  ; 

For  they  are  all  concentrick  unto  thee.  Donne. 

Any  fubftance,  pitched  fteddy  upon  two  points,  as  on  an 
axis,  and  moving  about  on  that  axis,  alfo  deferibes  a  circle 
concentrick  to  tbe  axis.  Mo.xcn's  Mcch.  E\er. 

If  the  cryftalline  humour  had  been  concentrical  to  the  fcle- 
rodes,  the  eye  would  not  liave  admitted  a  whole  hemifphere 
at  one  view.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

If  a  ftone  be  thrown  into  ftagnating  water,  the  waves  ex¬ 
cited  thereby  continue  fome  time  to  arife  in  the  place  where  the 
ftone  fell  into  the  water,  and  are  propagated  from  thence  into 
concentrick  circles  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  to  creat 
diflances.  Newton'  s'Opt. 

The  manner  of  its  concretion  is  by  concentrical  rings,  like 
thofe  of  an  onion  about  the  firft  kernel.  Arbuthn-.t  on  Diet. 

Circular  revolutions  in  concentrick  orbs  about  the  fun,  or 
other  centra]  body,  could  in  no  wife  be  attained  without  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Arm.  Bentley's  Serums. 

Concept acle.  n.f.  [conceptaculumy  Lat.J  That  in  which  any 
thing  is  contained  ;  a  veil'd. 


There 
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rI  here  is  at  this  day  refident,  in  that  huge  conccptac’e ,  water 
^  enough  to  eftedt  fuch  a  deluge.  Woodwards  Nat.  Hijl.  Pref 
Concf/ptibi.e.  adj.  [from  concipio  conceptual)  Latin.]  That 
may  be  conceived  ;  intelligible  ;  capable  to  be  underftood. 

Some  of  his  attributes,  and  the  manifeftations  thereof,  are 
not  only  highly  delectable  to  the  intellective  faculty,  but  are 
moft  fuitable  and  ealily  conceptibU  by  us,  bccaufe  apparent  in 
his  works.  Halts  Origin  of  Mankind . 

Conception,  n.f  £ conceptio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  adl  of  conceiving,  or  quickening  with  pregnancy. 

I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  furrow,  and  thy  Conception ;  in 
forrow  thou  (halt  bring  forth  children.  Gen.  iii.  16. 

Thy  forrow  I  will  greatly  multiply 
By  thy  conception ;  children  thou  {halt  bring 
,  In  forrow  forth.  Milton  s  Par adife  Lofl,  b.x.  1.  194. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  conceived. 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes, 

And  at  that  inllant,  like  a  babe,  fprung  up.  Shakefpeare. 
Our  own  productions  flatter  us :  it  is  impoflible  not  to  be 
fond  of  them  at  the  moment  of  their  conception.  Dryd.  Dufrefn . 
'  3.  Notion  i  idea;  image  in  the  mind. 

As  conceptions  are  the  images  or  refemblances  of  things  to 
the  mind  within  itfelf,  in  the  like  manner  are  words  or  names 
the  marks,  tokens,  or  refemblances  of  thofe  conceptions  to  the 
minds  of  them  whom  we  converfe  with.  South's  Sermons. 

Confult  the  acuteft  poets  and  fpeakers,  and  they  will  confefs 
that  their  quickeft,  moll  admired  conceptions  were  fuch  as  darted 
into  their  minds,  like  fudden  flafhes  of  lightning,  they  knew 
not  how,  nor  whence ;  and  not  by  any  certain  confequence, 
or  dependence  of  one  thought  upon  another,  as  it  is  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  ratiocination.  South's  Sermons. 

To  have  right  conceptions  about  them,  we  muft  bring  our 
underhand ings  to  the  inflexible  natures  and  unalterable  rela¬ 
tions  of  things,  and  not  endeavour  to  bring  things  to  any  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  of  our  own.  Locke. 

4.  Sentiments ;  purpofe. 

Thou  but  remember’ft  me  of  my  own  conception.  I  have 
perceived  a  molt  faint  negledt  of  late  ;  which  I  have  rather 
blamed  as  my  own  jealous  curiofity,  than  as  a  very  pretence 
and  purpofe  of  unkindnefs.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Pleafe  your  highnefs,  note 
His  dangerous  conception  in  this  point: 

Not  friended  by  his  wifh  to  your  high  perfon. 

His  will  is  molt  malignant,  and  it  ftretches 

Beyond  you  to  your  friends.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII, 

5.  Apprehenfion ;  knowledge. 

And  as  if  beafts  conceiv'd  what  reafon  were. 

And  that  conception  fhould  diftindlly  fhow 

They  fhould  the  name  of  reafonable  bear  ; 

For,  without  reafon,  none  could  reafon  know.  Davies. 

6.  Conceit ;  fentiment ;  pointed  thought. 

He  is  too  flatulent  fometimes,  and  fometimes  too  dry ; 
many  times  unequal,  and  almoft  always  forced  ;  and,  befides, 
is  full  of  conceptions ,  points  of  epigram,  and  witticifms;  all 
which  are  not  only  below  the  dignity  of  heroic  verfe,  but 
contrary  to  its  nature.  Dryden's  Juvenal,  Dedication. 

Conce'ptious.  adj.  [conception,  Latin.]  Apt  to  conceive; 
fruitful ;  pregnant. 

Common  mother, 

Enfear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb  ; 

Let  it  no  more  bring  out  to  ingrateful  man.  Shakef.  Timon. 
Conce'ptive.  adj.  [ concept um ,  Latin.]  Capable  to  conceive. 

In  hot  climates,  and  where  the  uterine  parts  exceed  in  heat, 
by  the  coldnefs  of  this  Ample  they  may  be  reduced  into  a  con- 
ceptive  conftitution.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

To  CONCERN.  v.  a.  [ concenter ,  Fr.  concerns ,  low  Latin.] 

I.  To  relate  to  ;  to  belong  to. 

Exclude  the  life  of  natural  reafonine  about  the  fenfe  of  holy 
feripture,  concerning  the  articles  of  our  faith;  and  then,  that 
the  feripture  doth  concern  the  articles  of  our  faith,  who  can 
allure  us  ?  Hooker,  b.  iii.  f  8. 

Count  Claudio  may  hear ;  for  what  I  would  fpeak  of  con¬ 
cerns  him.  Shakefpeare' s  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

Gracious  things 

Thou  haft  reveal’d  ;  thofe  chiefly  which  concern 
Juft  Abraham,  and  his  feed.  Milton' s  Par adife  Lof,  b.xn. 
This  place  concerns  not  at  all  the  dominion  of  one  brother 
over  the  other.  Locke. 

7.  To  affedt  with  fome  paflion;  to  touch  nearly;  to  be  of  im¬ 
portance  to. 

I  would  not 

The  caufe  were  known  to  them  it  mod  concerns.  Shakefpear. 
Our  wars  with  France  have  affedted  us  in  our  moft  tender 
interefts,  and  concerned  us  more  than  thofe  with  any  other 
nation  Addifon  on  the  State  of  the  War. 

It  much  concerns  them  not  to  fuffer  the  king  to  eftablilh  his 
authority  on  this  lide.  Addifon' s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

The  more  the  authority  of  any  ftation  in  fociety  is  ex¬ 
tended,  the  more  it  concerns  publick  happinefs  that  it  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  men  fearing  God.  Rogers' s  Sermons. 

3.  To  intereft  ;  to  engage  by  intereft. 

I  knew  a  young  negroe  who  was  fick  of  the  fmall-pox :  I 
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found  by  enquiry,  at  a  perfon’s  concerned  forliim,  that  die  little 
tumours  left  whitifh  fpecks  behind  them.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Above  the  reft  two  goddefles  appear, 

Concern  d  for  each  :  here  Venus,  Juno  there.  Dryden's  Ain. 
Providence,  where  it  loves  a  nation,  concerns  itfelf  to 
own  and  aftert  the  intereft  of  religion,  by  blafting  the  fpoilers 
of  religious  perfons  and  places.  South's  Sermons. 

Whatever  paft  addons  it  cannot  reconcile,  or  appropriate 
to  that  prefent  felf  by  confcioufnefs,  it  can  be  no  more  con¬ 
cerned  in  than  if  they  had  never  been  done.  Locke. 

1  hey  think  themfelves  out  of  the  reach  of  providence,  and 
no  longer  concerned  to  folicit  his  favour.  Rogers,  Serm  n.  ii. 

4*  Fo  difturb  ;  to  make  uneafy. 

In  one  comprefling  engine  I  ftmt  a  fparrow,  without  forcing 
any  air  in  ;  and  in  an  hour  the  bird  began  to  pant,  and  be  con¬ 
cerned,  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  and  a  half  to  be  fick.  Deri.  am. 

Concern,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Bufinefs ;  affair;  confldered  as  relating  to  fome  one. 

Let  early  care  thy  main  concerns  fecure, 

Things  of  lefs  moment  may  delays  endure.  Denham. 

This  manner  of  expofing  the  private  concerns  of  families, 
and  facrificing  the  fecrets  of  the  dead  to  the  curiofity  of  the 
living,  is  one  of  thofe  licentious  practices,  which  might  well 
deferve  the  animadverfion  of  our  government.  Addif.  Freeho'der. 

A  heathen  emperor  Paid,  if  the  gods  were  offended,  it 
was  their  own  concern,  and  they  were  able  to  vindicate  them- 
felves.  _  _  .  Swift. 

Religion  is  no  triflng  concern,  to  be  performed  in  anycarelefs 
and  fuperficial  manner.  Rogers,  Sermon  xiii. 

2.  Intereft ;  engagement. 

No  plots  th’  alarm  to  his  retirements  give; 

’Tis  all  mankind’s  concern  that  he  fhould  live.  Dryden. 
When  we  fpeak  of  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  thefe 
have  no  concern  in  the  queftion.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Importance ;  moment. 

Myfterious  fecrets  of  a  high  concern, 

And  weighty  truths,  folid  convincing  fenfe. 

Explain’d  by  unaffedted  eloquence.  Rofccmmon. 

The  mind  is  ftunned  and  dazzled  amidft  that  variety  of  ob¬ 
jects  :  fhe  cannot  apply  herfelf  to  thofe  things  which  are  of  the 
utmoft  concern  to  her.  Addifon' s  Spectator,  N°.  465. 

4.  Paflion;  affedlion;  regard. 

Ah,  what  concerns  did  both  your  fouls  divide  ! 

Your  honour  gave  us  what  your  love  deny’d.  Dryden. 

O  Marcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  concerns , 

And  gentle  wifhes,  follow  me  to  battle  !  Addifon' s  Cato. 
Why  all  this  concern  for  the  poor?  We  want  them  not,  as 
the  country  is  now  managed  :  where  the  plough  has  no  work, 
one  family  can  do  the  bulinefs  of  fifty.  Swift. 

Concerning,  prep,  [from  concern:  this  word,  originally  a  par¬ 
ticiple,  has  before  a  noun  the  force  of  a  prepofttion.]  Relating 
to ;  with  relation  to. 

There  is  not  any  thing  more  fubjedl  to  errour  than  the  true 
judgment  concerning  the  power  and  forces  of  an  eftate.  Bacon. 

1  he  ancients  had  no  higher  recourfe  than  to  nature,  as  may 
appear  by  a  difeourfe  concerning  this  point  in  Strabo.  Brown. 

None  can  demonftrate  that  there  is  fuch  an  ifland  as  Ja¬ 
maica,  yet,  upon  teftimony,  I  am  free  from  all  doubt  concern¬ 
ing  it.  Tillotfon, *  Preface. 

Conce'rnment.  n.f  [from  concern. ] 

1.  The  thing  in  which  we  are  concerned  or  interefted  ;  affair  ; 
bufinefs  ;  intereft. 

To  mix  with  thy  concernments  I  deflft 
Henceforth,  nor  too  much  difapprove  my  own.  Milt.  Agon. 

This  fbews  how  ufeful  you  have  been, 

To  bring  the  king’s  concernments  in.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  2. 

Yet  when  we’re  fick,  the  dodtor’s  fetch t  in  hafte, 

Leaving  our  great  concernment  to  the  laft.  Denham. 

When  my  concernment  takes  up  no  more  room  or  compafs 
than  myfelf,  then,  fo  long  as  I  know  where  to  breathe  and  to 
exift,  I  know  alio  where  to  be  happy.  South. 

He  that  is  wife  in  the  affairs  and  concernments  of  other  men, 
but  carelefs  and  negligent  of  his  own,  that  man  may  be  faid 
to  be  bufy,  but  he  is  not  wife.  Tillotfon. 

Our  fpiritual  interefts,  and  the  great  concernments  of  a  future 
ftate,  would  doubtlefs  recur  often.  Atterbury. 

Propofitions  which  extend  only  to  the  prefent  life,  are 
fmall,  compared  with  thofe  that  have  influence  upon  our  ever- 
lafting  concernments .  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  Relation  ;  influence. 

Sir,  ’tis  of  near  concernment ,  and  imports 
No  lefs  than  the  king’s  life  and  honour.  Denham's  Sophy. 

He  juftly  fears  a  peace  with  me  would  prove 
Of  ill  concernment  to  his  haughty  love.  Dryd.  bid.  Emperor. 

3.  Intercourfe ;  bufinefs. 

The  great  concernment  of  men  is  with  men,  one  amongft 
another.  Locke. 

4.  Importance ;  moment. 

I  look  upon  experimental  truths  as  matters  of  great  con¬ 
cernment  to  mankind.  Boyle. 

5.  Interpofltion ;  regard;  meddling. 

He  married  a  daughter  to  the  earl,  without  any  other  ap¬ 
probation 
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probation  of  hel*  father,  or  contentment  in  it,  than  njffering 
him  and  her  to  come  into  his  prefence.  Clarendon. 

6.  Pa  (lion  ;  emotion  of  mind. 

While  they  are  (o  eager  to  deftroy  the  fame  of  others,  their 
ambition  is  manifeft  in  their  concernment.  Dryden. 

If  it  carry  with  it  the  notion  of  fomething  extraordinary, 
if  ap.prehertkon  and  concernment  accompany  it,  the  idea  is  like¬ 
ly  to  fink  the  deeper.  Locke. 

ToCONCt  /R  I',  v.  a .  [ concenter ,  French,  from  concertare ,  Lat. 
to  prepare  theipfclves  for  Come  publick  exhibition  or  per¬ 
formance,  by  private  encounters  among  themfelves  ] 

r.  T  o  fettle  any  thing  in  private  by  mutual  communication. 

2.  To  fett'e  ;  to  contrive  ;  to  adjuft. 

Mark  how  already  in  his  working  brain 

He  forms  the  well -concerted  fcheme  of  mifehief.  Rowe. 

Co'ncert.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Communication  of  defigns  ;  eftablifhment  of  meafures  among 
thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  fame  affair. 

All  thofe  difeontents,  how  ruinous  foever,  have  arifen  from 
the  want  of  a  due  communication  and  concert.  Swift. 

2.  A  lymphony  ;  many  performers  playing  to  the  fame  tune. 

Cokcerta'tion.  n.f.  [conccrtatio,  Latin.]  Strife;  con¬ 
tention. 

Cokce'rtative.  adj.  [conccrtativus,  Latin.]  Contentious; 
quarrelfome  ;  recriminating.  Ditl. 

CONCESSION,  tu  J]  \_concejfio ,  Latin.] 

1.  J  he  add  of  granting  or  yielding. 

The  concejjipn  of  thefe  charters  was  in  a  parliamentary 
way.  Hale's  Common  La  w  of  England. 

2.  A  grant ;  the  thing  yield-d. 

I  dill  counted  myfelf  undiminifhed  by  my  largefl  concejfions , 
if  by  them  1  might  gain  the  love  of  my  people.  King  Charles. 

When  a  lowr  becomes  fatisfied  by  fmall  compliances,  with¬ 
out  further  purfuits,  then  expect  to  find  popu'ar  affemblies 
content  with  fmall  concejfions.  Spift. 

Concessionary,  adj.  [from  concejfon.]  Given  by  indulgence 
or  allowance. 

Conce's  ively.  adv.  [from  concejfon.]  By  way  of  conceffion  ; 
as  yielding,  not  controverting  by  allumption. 

Some  have  written  rhetorically  and  con-  ejfively ;  not  contro¬ 
verting,  but  affirming  the  queffion,  which,  taken  as  granted, 
advantaged  the  illation.  Browns  V u! gar  Err  ours,  l.  iii.  c.  1 2. 

Conch,  n.J'.  [concha,  Latin.]  A  {hell;  a  fea-fhell. 

He  furniflies  her  clofet  firft,  and  fills 

The  crowded  fhelves  with  rarities  of  {hells  : 

Adds  orient  pearls,  which  from  the  conchs  he  drew. 

And  all  the  fparkling  {tones  of  various  hue.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

Co'nchoid.  n.  J'.  The  name  of  a  curve. 

To  CONCILIATE,  v.  a.  [ concilia ,  Lat.]  To  gain;  to  pro¬ 
cure  good  will ;  to  reconcile. 

It  was  accounted  a  philtre,  or  plants  that  conciliate  affec¬ 
tion.  Brown s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

Conciliation,  n.  f  [from  conciliate.]  The  act  of  gaining 


or  reconciling. 


Dipt. 


Conciliator.  h.  f  [from  conciliate.]  One  that  makes  peace 
between  others. 

Conciliatory,  adj.  [from  conciliate .]  Relating  to  recon¬ 
cilia’ ion.  DiEt. 

ConcCnnity.  n.  f.  [from  concinnitas,  Latin.]  Decency; 
fitnefs. 

CONCI  NNOUS.  adj.  [concinnus,  Latin.]  Becoming;  pleafimt; 
agreeable. 

CONCTSE.  adj.  [ cone  fits ,  cut,  Latin.]  Brief;  fhort;  broken 
into  fhort  periods. 

The  concife  {tile,  which  expreffeth  not  enough,  but  leaves 
fomewhat  to  be  underftood.  Ben.  Johnfons  Difcoveries. 

Where  the  author  is  obfeure,  enlighten  him  ;  where  he  is 
too  brief  and  concife,  amplify  a  little,  and  fet  his  notions  in 
a  fairer  view.  / Halts' s  Improvunent  of  the  Mind ,  p.  i.  c.  4. 

Concisely,  aclv.  [from  concife .]  Briefly;  fhortly ;  in  few 
words;  in  fliort  fentences. 

Ulyfles  here  fpeaks  very  coruifely ,  and  he  may  feem  to  break 
abruptly  into  the  fubjedt.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  OdyJJey ,  b.  vii. 

Conciseness,  n.  f  [from  concife.]  Brevity;  fhortnels. 

Giving  more  fcope  to  Mezentius  and  Laufus,  that  verfion, 
which  has  more  of  the  rnajeffy  of  Virgil,  has  lefs  of  his  con- 
cfenefs.  Dryden. 

Conci's'ON.  n.f.  [ concifum ,  Latin.]  Cutting  off;  exciiioh ; 
deltrudtion. 

v ConcitaTion.  n.f.  [ concitatio ,  Latin.]  The  act  of  flirring 
up,  or  putting  in  motion. 

The  revelations  of  heaven  are  conceived  by  immediate  il¬ 
lumination  of  the  foul ;  whereas  the  deceiving  fpirit,  by  con- 
citation  of  humours,  produces  conceited  phantafmes.  Brown. 

Con  cl  am  aTion.  n.f.  [ conclamatio ,  Latin.]  An  outcry  or 
fhout  of  many  together.  Diet. 

Co'nclave.  n  f  [ conclave ,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  private  apartment. 

2.  The  room  in  which  the  cardinals  meet ;  or  the  affembly  of 
the  cardinals. 

I  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves  ; 

'i  hcy’vc  fent  me  fuch  a  man  I  would  have  wifli’cl  for.  Shah. 

1'.  '  3 
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It  Was  laid  of  a  cardinal,  by  reafon  of  his  apparent  likeli¬ 
hood  to  ftep  into  St.  Peter’s  chair,  that  in  two  conclaves  he 
went  in  pope  and  came  out  again  cardinal.  South  s  Sermons. 

3.  A  clofe  aficmbly. 

Forthwith  a  conclave  of  the  godhead  meets. 

Where  Juno  in  the  fhining  fenate  fits.  Garth. 

To  CONCLU'DE.  v.  a.  [concludo,  Latifi  ] 

1.  To  fhut. 

'I  he  very  perfon  of  Chrift  therefore,  for  ever  and  the  felf- 
fame,  was  only,  touching  bodily  fubltance,  concluded  within 
the  grave.  Hooker,  b.v.f  J2. 

2.  To  include  ;  to  comprehend. 

God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might 
have  mercy  upon  all.  Romans,  xi.  32. 

3.  To  colled!  by  ratiocination. 

1  he  providences  of  God  are  promifeuoufly  adminiftred  in 
this  world ;  fo  that  no  man  can  conclude  God’s  love  or  hatred 
to  any  perfon,  by  any  thing  that  befals  him.  ‘Tillotfon. 

4.  'Fo  decide  ;  to  determine. 

Youth,  ere  it  fees  the  world,  here  {Indies  reft; 

And  age,  returning  thence,  concludes  it  belt.  Dryden. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Can  be  concluded  bleft  before  he  die.  Addijon  s  Ovid’s  Met. 

5.  To  end;  to  finifh. 

Is  it  concluded  he  {hall  he  protedlor  ? 

It  is  determin’d,  not  concluded  yet; 

But  fo  it  mull  be,  if  the  king  mifearry.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  fpeeeh  of  a  counfellor  of 

ftate.  B“con' 

Thefe  ate  my  theme,  and  how  the  war  began, 

And  how  concluded  by  the  godlike  man.  Dryden  s  dEn.  b.y ii. 

6.  To  oblige,  as  by  the  final  determination. 

If  therefore  they  will  appeal  to  revelation  for  their  creation, 
they  muft  be  concluded  by  it.  Hale  s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

He  never  refufed  to  be  concluded  by  the  authority  of  one 
legally  fummoned.  Atterbury. 

To  Conclu  de,  v.n. 

1.  To  perform  the  laft  adt  of  ratiocination;  to  colledt  the  con- 
fequence;  to  determine. 

For  why  fhould  we  the  bufy  foul  believe. 

When  boldly  {he  concludes  of  that  and  this ; 

When  of  herfelf  {he  can  no  judgment  give. 

Nor  how,  nor  whence,  nor  where,  nor  what  {he  is?  Davies. 
The  blind  man’s  relations  import  no  necefllty  of  concluding , 
that  though  black  was  the  rougheft  of  colours,  therefore  white 
fhould  be  the  fmootheft.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

There  is  fomething  infamous  in  the  very  attempt :  the  world 
will  conclude  I  had  a  guilty  confidence.  Arbuth.  Hijl.  off.  Bull. 

2.  To  fettle  opinion. 

Can  we  conclude  upon  Luther’s  inftability,  as  our  author  has 
done,  becaufe,  in  a  fingle  notion  no  way  iundamental,  an 
enemy  writes  that  he  had  fome  doubtings  ?  Atterbury. 

I  queftion  not  but  your  tranflation  will  do  honour  to  our 
country ;  for  I  conclude  of  it  already  from  thofe  performances. 

Addifon  to  Pope. 

3.  Finally  to  determine. 

They  humbly  fue  unto  your  excellence, 

To  have  a  goodly  peace  concluded  of, 

Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France,  Shakefpeare. 

4.  To  end. 

And  all  around  wore  nuptial  bonds,  the  ties 
Of  love’s  aflurance,  and  a  train  of  lies. 

That,  made  in  luft,  conclude  in  perjuries.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

Conclu'dency.  n.f.  [from  concluded.]  Confequence ;  regu¬ 
lar  proof  ;  logical  deduction  of  reafon. 

Judgment  concerning  things  to  be  known,  or  the  neglect 
and  concludency  of  them,  ends  in  decifion.  Hale. 

Concli/dent.  adj.  [from  conclude]  Decifive;  ending  in  juft 
and  undeniable  confequences. 

Though  thefe  kind  of  arguments  may  feem  more  obfeure, 
yet,  upon  a  due  confideration  of  them,  they  are  highly  con- 
fcquential  and  concludent  to  my  purpofc.  Hale's  Orig.  of  Monk. 

Conclu'siele.  adj.  [from  conclude. ]  Determinable;  certain 
by  regular  proof. 

’Tis  as  certainly  conclufiblc  from  God’s  prefcience,  that  they 
will  voluntarily  do  this,  as  that  they  will  do  it  all.  Hanmiorid. 

Conclusion,  n.f.  [from  conclude.] 

1.  Determination;  final  decifion. 

Ways  of  peaceable  conch fion  there  are  but  thefe  two  cer¬ 
tain  ;  the  one  a  fentence  of  judicial  decifion,  given  by  autho¬ 
rity  thereto  appointed  within  ourfeives;  the  other,  the  like 
kind  of  fentence  given  by  a  more  univerfal  authority.  Hooker. 

2.  I  he  collection  from  propofitions  premiled ;  the  con¬ 
fequence. 

The  ccnclufion  of  experience,  from  the  time  paft  to  the  time 
prefent,  will  not  be  found  and  perfeCt.  Bacon  s  IVar  with  Spain. 

And  marrying  divers  principles  and  grounds. 

Out  of  their  match  a  true  conch  fori  brings.  Davies. 

Then  doth  the  wit 

Build  fond  concJufom  on  thofe  idle  grounds  ; 

Then  doth  it  fly  the  good,  and  ill  purfue.  Davies. 

I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art, 

Smh 
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’  Such  as  are  lawful,  and  judirc  by 
Conclufions  of  aftrology.  Hudibras ,  p  ii.  cant.  lii. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  principles,  to  yield  a  conclufon  different 
from  themfelves.  Tillotfon ,  Preface. 

He  granted  him  both  the  major  and  the  minor;  but  denied 
him  the  conclufon.  Addifon's  Freeholder,  N°.  32. 

3.  The  clofe  ;  the  laft  refult  of  argumentative  deduction. 

Let  us  hear  the  conclufon  of  the  whole  matter,  fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

Pccles.  xii.  13. 

I  have  been  reafoning,  and  in  conclufon  have  thought  it  bell 
to  return  to  what  fortune  hath  made  my  home.  ^  Swift. 

4.  The  event  of  experiments. 

Her  phyfician  tells  me. 

She  has  purfu’d  conclufions  infinite 

Of  ealy  ways  to  die.  Shakefpeare' s  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

We  praefife  likewife  all  conclufions  of  grafting  and  inocu¬ 
lating,  as  well  of  wild  trees  as  fruit  trees.  Bacons  New  Atlant. 

5.  I  he  end;  the  upfhot ;  the  laft  part. 

6.  In  Shakefpeare  it  feems  to  fignify  filence  ;  confinement  of  the 
thoughts. 

C>  * 

Your  wife  Odravia,  with  her  modeft  eyes 
And  Hill  conclufon ,  lhall  acquire  no  honour, 

Demuring  upon  me.  Shakefpeare' s  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Conclusive,  adj.  [from  conclude .] 

1.  Decifive  ;  giving  the  laft  determination  to  the  opinion. 

i  he  agreeing  votes  of  both  houfes  were  not  by  any  law  or 
reafon  concli five  to  my  judgment.  King  Charles. 

1  lie  laft  didtate  of  the  underftanding  is  not  always  abfolute 
in  itfelf,  nor  conch  five  to  the  will,  yet  it  produces  no  antece¬ 
dent  nor  external  neceffity.  Brand.  Anfwer  to  Hobbs. 

1  hey  have  fecret  reafons  for  what  they  feem  to  do,  which, 
whatever  they  are,  they  mull  be  equally  conclufve  for  us  as 
they  were  for  them.  Rogers ,  Serm.  iv. 

2.  Regularly  confequential. 

I'hofe  that  are  not  men  of  art,  not  knowing  the  true  forms 
of  fyllogifm,  cannot  know  whether  they  are  made  in  right 
and  conclufve  modes  and  figures.  Locke. 

Conclusively,  adv.  [from  conclufve .]  Decifively;  with 
final  determination. 

This  I  fpeak  only  to  defire  Pollio  and  Eupolis  not  to  fpeak 
peremptorily,  or  conclufvely ,  touching  the  point  of  poflibility, 
’till  they  have  heard  me  deduce  the  means  of  the  execution. 

Bacon's  Hoy  IVar. 

ConcluSiveness.  n. f.  [from  conclufve  ]  Power  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  opinion  ;  regular  confcquence. 

Confideration  of  things  to  be  known,  of  their  feveral 
weights,  conclufivenefs ,  or  evidence.  Hale's  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

J  o  Concoa'gul  ate.  v  a.  [from  con  and  coagu’ate. J  To 
curdle  or  congeal  one  thing  with  another. 

'I  he  faline  parts  of  thofe,  upon  their  folution  by  the  rain, 
may  work  upon  thofe  other  fubftances,  formerly  concoagulatecl 
with  them.  Boyle's  Experiments. 

I  hey  do  but  coagulate  themfelves,  without  concoagulating 
with  them  any  water.  Boyle's  Hifory  of  Firmnefs. 

Concoagula'tion.  n.  f  [from  concoagulate. J  A  coagulation 
by  which  different  bodies  are  joined  in  one  mafs. 

To  CONCOCT,  v.  a.  [ concoquo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  digeft  by  the  ftomach,  fo  as  to  turn  food  to  nutriment. 

The  working  of  purging  medicines  cometh  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  medicines  taken ;  for  that  the  ftomach  firft 
maketh  a  proof,  whether  it  can  concod  them.  Bac.  Nat.  Hif. 

AlTuredly  he  was  a  man  of  a  feeble  ftomach,  unable  to  con- 
cod  any  great  fortune,  profperous  or  adverfe.  Hayzvard. 

The  vital  functions  are  performed  by  general  and  conftant 
Jaws ;  the  food  is  conceded)  the  heart  beats,  the  blood  circu¬ 
lates,  the  lungs  play.  Cheynes  Phil.  Prin. 

The  notions  and  fentiments  of  others  judgment,  as  well 
as  of  our  own  memory  makes  our  property  :  it  does,  as  it  were, 
concod  our  intelleflual  food,  and  turns  it  into  a  part  of  our 
1  elves.  IVatts' s  Improvement  of  the  Mind)  p.  i.  c.  2. 

2.  To  purify  or  fublime  by  heat ;  or  heighten  to  perfection. 

"I  he  ftnall  clole-lurking  minifter  of  fate, 

Whole  high  concodcd  venom  through  the  veins 
A  rapid  lightning  darts.  7 homfon's  Summer. 

Conco'ction.  n.f  [from  concod.]  Digeftion  in  the  ftomach  ; 
maturation  by  heat;  the  acceleration  of  any  thing  towards 
purity  and  perfection. 

This  hard  rolling  is  between  concodion  and  a  fimple  matu¬ 
ration.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°.  324. 

1  he  conftanteft  notion  of  concodion  is,  that  it  fhould  fig¬ 
nify  the  degrees  of  alteration  of  one  body  into  another,  from 
crudity  to  perfect  concodion ,  which  is  the  ultimitv  of  that  ac¬ 
tion  or  procefs.  Bacon's  Natural  Hifory)  N°.  324. 

He,  though  he  knew  not  which  foul  fpake, 

Becaufe  both  meant,  both  fpake  the  fame, 

Might  thence  a  new  concodion  take, 

And  part  far  purer  than  he  came.  Donne. 

ConcoRour.  adj.  [ concolor ,  Latin.]  Of  one  "colour  without 
variety. 

Jn  concolour  animals,  and  fuch  as  are  confined  unto  the  fame 
Vol.  I. 
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colour,  we  meafure  not  their  beauty  thereby;  for  if  a  cow*  0 1 
blackbird  grow  white,  we  account  it  more  pretty.  Brown. 

Concomitance.  ]^n.f.  [from  concontitor,  Latin.]  Subfiftencc 

Conco'mitancy.  5  together  with  another  thing. 

I  he  fecondary  aClion  fubfifteth  not  alone,  but  in  concomi - 
tancy  with  the  other ;  fo  the  noftrils  are  ufeful  for  refpiration 
and  fmelling,  but  the  principal  ufe  is  fmelling  Brown. 

Lo  argue  from  a  concomitancy  to  a  caufality,  is  not  infallibly 
conclufive.  Glanville's  Seep.  c.  27. 

CONCCXMITANT.  adj.  [i concomitant ,  Latin.]  Conjoined 
with;  concurrent  with  ;  coming  and  going  with,  as  collateral, 
not  caufative,  or  confequential. 

It  is  the  fpirit  that  furthereth  the  extenfion  or  dilatation  of 
bodies,  and  it  is  ever  concomitant  with  porofity  and  drynefs. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory ,  N°.  841. 
It  has  pleafed  our  wife  Creator  to  annex  to  feveral  objeCls, 
as  alfo  to  feveral  of  cur  thoughts,  a  concomitant  pleafure  ;  and 
that  in  feveral  objedls,  to  feveral  degrees.  Locke. 

Conco'mitant.  n.J.  Companion;  perfon  or  thing  colla¬ 
terally  connected. 

Thefe  cffedls  are  from  the  local  motion  of  the  air,  a  conco - 
nvtant  of  the  found,  and  not  from  the  found.  Bac.  Nat.  Hi  ft; 

He  made  him  the  chief  concomitant  of  his  heir  apparent  and 
only  foil,  in  a  journey  of  much  adventure.  JVotton. 

Jn  conlumptions  the  preternatural  concomitants)  an  univerfal 
heat  of  the  body,  a  torminous  diarrhaea,  and  hot  diftilla- 
tions,  have  all  a  corrofive  quality.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

The  other  concomitant  of  ingratitude  is  hard-heartednefs,  or 
want  of  compaflion.  South's  Sermons* 

Horrour  ftalks  around. 

Wild  flaring,  and  his  fad  concomitant , 

Defpair,  of  abjedi  look.  Philips. 

Reproach  is  a  concomitant  to  greatnefs,  as  fatires  and  invec¬ 
tives  were  an  effential  part  of  a  Roman  triumph.  Addifon. 

And  for  tobacco,  who  could  bear  it  ? 

Filthy  concomitant  of  claret !  Prior. 

Where  antecedents,  concomitants  and  confequents,  caufes 

and  eftedls,  figns  and  things  fignified,  fuojedls  and  adjuncts, 
are  neceffarily  connected  with  each  other,  we  may  infer. 

IVatts' s  Logick. 

Con c  0R1 itantly.  adv.  [from  concomitant. ]  In  company 

with  others.  Did. 

To  C onco'mitate.  v.  a.  [ concomitatus ,  Lat.]  To  be  collate¬ 
rally  connedled  with  any  thing ;  to  come  and  go  with  another. 

This  fimple  bloody  fpedlation  of  the  lungs,  is  differenced 
from  that  which  concomitates  a  pleurify.  Harvey  on  Confumptions . 

CO'NCORD.  n.f  [ concordia ,  Latin.]  - 

1.  Agreement  between  perfons  or  things;  fuitablenefs  of  one  to 
another  ;  peace ;  union  ;•  mutual  kindnefs. 

Had  I  power,  I  fhould 
Pour  the  fweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 

Uproar  the  univerfal  peace.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

W hat  concord  hath  Chrift  with  Belial  ?  2  Cor.  vi.  15^ 

Kind  concord ,  heavenly  born  !  whofe  blifsful  reign 
Holds  this  vaft  globe  in  one  furrounding  chain ; 

Soul  of  the  world  !  Tickell. 

2.  A  compact. 

It  appeareth  by  the  concord  made  between  Henry  and  Ro¬ 
derick  the  irifh  king.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

3.  Plarmony ;  concent  of  founds. 

The  man  who  hath  not  mufick  in  himfelf, 

Nor  is  not  mov’d  with  concord  of  fweet  founds, 

Is  fit  for  treafons.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice 1 

4.  Principal  grammatical  relation  of  one  word  to  another. 

Have  thofe  who  have  writ  about  declenfions,  concords ,  and 
fyntaxes  loft  their  labour  ?  Locke. 

Concordance,  n.f.  [j concordantia ,  Latin.] 

1.  Agreement.  s 

2.  A  book  which  fhews  in  how  many  texts  of  feripture  any 
word  occurs. 

I  fhall  take  it  for  an  opportunity  to  tell  you,  how  you  are 
to  rule  the  city  out  of  a  concordance.  South's  Serm.  Dedicat. 

Some  of  you  turn  over  a  concordance ,  and  there,  having 
the  principal  word,  introduce  as  much  of  the  verfe  as  will 
ferve  your  turn.  Swift. 

An  old  concordance  bound  long  fince.  1 Swift. 

3.  A  concord  in  grammar;  one  of  the  three  chief  relations 
in  fpeech.  It  is  not  now  in  ufe  in  this  fenfe. 

After  the  three  concordances  learned,  let  the  mafter  read  unto 
him  the  epiftles  of  Cicero.  AfkanP s  Sch.olma/ler. 

Concordant,  adj.  [ concordans ,  Lat.]  Agreeable;  agreeing; 
correfpondent ;  harmonious. 

Were  every  one  employed  in  points  concordant  to  their  na¬ 
tures,  profefiions,  and  arts,  commonwealths  would  rife  up  of 
themfelves.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

ConcoRdate.  n.  f  [concordat,  Fr.  concorclatum,  Lat.]  A  com- 
pa6t ;  a  convention. 

How  comes  he  to  number  the  want  of  fynods  in  the  Gal  - 
lican  church  among  the  grievances  of  that  concordate,  and  as 
a  mark  of  their  flavery,  fince  he  reckons  all  convocations  of 
the  clergy  in  England  to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous  ?  Swift. 

5  ^  ‘ConcoRporal. 
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Cctoco'RPoRAL.  adj.  [from  concorporo ,  Latin,  fcfi  incorporate.] 
Of  the  fame  body.  Did. 

To  Conco'rporate.  v.  a .  [  from  con  and  corpus.  ]  To 
unite  in  one  mafs  or  fubftance. 

When  we  concorporatc  the  fign  with  the  fignification,  we 
conjoin  the  word  with  the  fpirit.  Taylor's  IVorthy  Communicant. 
Concorpor action,  n.f  [from  concorporatc .]  Union  in  one 
mafs;  intimate  mixture.  Did. 

CoR  course.  n.f  [ concurfus ,  Latin.] 

1 .  T  he  confluence  of  many  perfons  or  things  to  one  place. 

Do  all  the  nightly  guards. 

The  city’s  watches,  with  the  people’s  fears, 

The  concourfe  of  all  good  men,  ftrike  thee  nothing?  B  Jobnf 
The  coalition  of  the  good  frame  of  the  univerfe  was  not 
the  product  of  chance,  or  fortuitous  concourfe  of  particles  of 
matter.  .  Hales  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Vain  is  his  force,  and  vainer  is  his  (kill, 

With  fuch  a  concourfe  comes  the  flood  of  ill.  Dryden's  Fables. 

2.  The  perfons  aflembled. 

The  prince  with  wonder  hears,  from  ev’ry  part. 

The  noile  and  bufy  concourfe  of  the  mart.  Dryd.  Virg.  Ain. 

3.  The  point  of  jundion  or  interfedion  of  two  bodies. 

So  foon  as  the  upper  glafs  is  laid  upon  the  lower,  fo  as  to 
touch  it  at  one  end,  and  to  touch  the  drop  at  the  other  end, 
making,  with  the  lower  glafs,  an  angle  of  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes;  the  drop  will  begin  to  move  towards  the  concourfe 
of  the  clafles,  and  will  continue  to  move  with  an  accelerated 
motion,  ’till  it  arrives  at  that  concourfe  of  the  glades.  Newton. 
Concrema'tion.  n.f  [from  concremo,  Lat.  to  burn  together.] 
The  ad  of  burning  many  things  together.  Did. 

Co'ncrement.  n.f.  [from  concrefco ,  Latin.]  The  mafs 
formed  by  concretion ;  a  colledion  of  matter  growing  to¬ 
gether. 

There  is  the  cohefion  of  the  matter  into  a  more  loofe  con- 
fiflency,  like  clay,  and  thereby  it  is  prepared  to  the  concrement 
of  a  pebble  or  flint.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Concrescence,  n.f.  [from  concrefco,  Lat.]  The  ad  or  qua¬ 
lity  of  growing  by  the  union  of  feparate  particles. 

Seeing  it  is  neither  a  fubftance  perfect,  nor  inchoate,  how 
any  other  fubftance  fhould  thence  take  concrefcence  hath  not 
been  taught.  Raleigh's  Hiflory  of  the  JVorld. 

To  CONCRETE,  v.  n.  [ concrefco ,  Latin.]  To  coalefce  into 
one  mafs ;  to  grow  by  the  union  and  cohefion  of  parts. 

The  mineral  or  metallick  matter,  thus  concreting  with  the 
cryftalline,  is  equally  diffufed  throughout  the  body  of  it.  IVoodw. 

When  any  faline  liquor  is  evaporated  to  a  cuticle,  and  let 
cool,  the  fait  concretes  in  regular  figures ;  which  argues  that 
the  particles  of  the  fait,  before  they  concreted ,  floated  in  the 
liquor  at  equal  diftances,  in  rank  and  file.  Newton. 

The  blood  of  fome  who  died  of  the  plague,  could  not  be 
made  to  concrete ,  by  reafon  of  the  putrefaction  already  begun. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
To  Concrete,  v.  a.  To  form  by  concretion;  to  form  by 
the  coalition  of  fcattered  pai  tides. 

That  there  are  in  our  inferiour  world  divers  bodies,  that 
are  concreted  out  of  others,  is  beyond  all  difpute  :  we  fee  it  in 
the  meteors.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind . 

Concrete,  ad],  [from  the  verb.] 

j.  Formed  by  concretion  ;  formed  by  coalition  of  feparate  par¬ 
ticles  into  one  mafs. 

The  fir  ft  concrete  ftate,  or  confiftent  furface  of  the  chaos, 
muft  be  of  the  fame  figure  as  the  laft  liquid  ftate.  Burnet. 
2.  In  logick.  Not  abftrad  ;  applied  to  a  fubjed. 

A  kind  of  mutual  commutation  there  is,  whereby  thofe 
concrete  names,  God  and  man,  when  we  fpeak  of  Chrift,  do 
take  interchangeably  one  another’s  room  ;  fo  that,  for  truth  of 
fpeech,  it  fkilletn  not  whether  we  fay  that  the  fon  of  God 
hath  created  the  world,  and  the  fon  of  man  by  his  death  hath 
laved  it ;  or  e’lfe  that  the  fon  of  man  did  create,  and  the  fon  of 
God  died  to  fave  the  world.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  fed.  53. 

Concrete  terms,  while  they  exprefs  the  quality,  do  alfo  either 
exprefs  or  imply,  or  refer  to  fome  fubjed  to  which  it  belongs ; 
as  white,  round,  long,  broad,  wife,  mortal,  living,  dead  : 
but  thefe  are  not  always  noun  adjedives  in  a  grammatical 
fenfe  ;  for  a  fool,  a  philofopher,  and  many  other  concretes ,  are 
fubftantives,  as  well  as  knavery,  folly  and  philofophy,  which 
are  the  abftrad  terms  that  belong  to  them.  Watts's  Logick. 
Co'ncrete.  n.f.  A  mafs  formed  by  concretion ;  or  union  of 
various  parts  adhering  to  each  other. 

If  gold  itfelf  be  admitted,  as  it  muft  be,  for  a  porous  con¬ 
crete,  the  proportion  of  void  to  body,  in  the  texture  of  com¬ 
mon  air,  will  be  fo  much  the  greater.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Cokcre'telv.  adv.  [from  concrete.]  In  a  manner  including 
the  fubjed  with  the  predicate;  not  abftradly. 

Sin  confldered  not  abftradedly  for  the  mere  ad  of  obli¬ 
quity,  but  concretely ,  with  fuch  a  fpecial  dcpcndance  of  it  upon 
the  will  as  ferves  to  render  the  agent  guilty.  Norris. 

Concre'ten ess.  n.f.  [from  concrete.]  Coagulation;  collec¬ 
tion  of  fluids  into  a  folid  mafs.  Did. 

Concre'tion.  n.f.  [from  concrete.] 

1.  The  ad  of  concreting;  coalition. 

2.  The  mafs  formed  by  a  coalition  of  feparate  particles. 


Some  plants  upon  the  top  of  the  fea,  are  fuppofed  to  grow 
of  fome  concretion  of  flime  from  the  water,  where  ^the  fea 
ftirreth  little.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°.  568. 

Heat,  in  general,  doth  not  refolve  and  attenuate  the  juices 
of  a  human  body;  for  too  great  heat  will  produce  concretions. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Co'ncretive.  adj.  [from  concrete.]  Having  the  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  concretions;  coagulative. 

When  wood  and  other  bodies  petrify,  we  do  not  aferibe 
their  induration  to  cold,  but  unto  falinous  fpirit,  or  concretive 
juices.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ii  c.  3. 

Concre'ture.  n.f.  [from  concrete.]  A  mafs  formed  by  coa¬ 
gulation. 

ConcuRinage.  n.  f.  [ concubinage ,  Fr.  concubinatus ,  Latin.] 
The  ad  of  living  with  a  woman  not  married. 

Adultery  was  punifhed  with  death  by  the  ancient  heathens  : 
concubinage  was  permitted.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  OdyJJey. 

CO'NCUBINE.  n.f  [ concubina ,  Lat.]  A  woman  kept  in  for¬ 
nication  ;  a  whore  ;  a  ftrumpet. 

I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen  J 

And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

When  his  great  friend  was  fuitor  to  him  to  pardon  an  of¬ 
fender,  he  denied  him  :  afterwards,  when  a  concubine  of  his 
made  the  fame  fuit,  he  granted  it  to  her ;  and  faid.  Such  fuits 
were  to  be  granted  to  whores.  Bacon. 

He  caufed  him  to  paint  one  of  his  concubines ,  called 
Campafpe,  who  had  the  greateft  fhare  in  his  affedion. 

Dry  den  s  Dufrefnoy. 

The  wife,  though  a  bright  goddefs,  thus  gives  place  _ 

To  mortal  concubines  of  frefh  embrace.  Cranvide. 

To  CONCUTCATE.  v.  a.  [ conculco ,  Latin.]  To  tread  or 
trample  under  foot  ^  #  Did. 

Conculca'tion.  n.f.  [ conculcatio ,  Latin.]  Trampling  with 
the  feet.  _  Did. 

Concupiscence,  n.f.  [ concuf, ifeentia ,  Latin.]  Irregular  de¬ 
fire;  libidinous  wifh  ;  luft  ;  lechery. 

We  know  even  fecret  concupifcence  to  be  fin,  and  are  made 
fearful  to  offend,  though  it  be  but  in  a  wandering  cogitation. 

Hooker ,  b.  i. 

In  our  faces  evident  the  figns 

Of  foul  concupifcence ;  whence  evil  ftore, 

Ev’n  Ihame,  the  laft  of  evils.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  ix. 

Nor  can  they  fay,  that  the  difference  of  climate  inclines 
one  nation  to  concupifcence  and  fenfual  pleafures,  another  to 
blood-thirftinefs :  it  would  difeover  great  ignorance  not  to 
know,  that  a  people  has  been  over  run  with  recently  invented 
vice.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

CONCUPISCENT,  adj.  [ concupifcent. ,  Latin.]  Libidinous  j 
lecherous. 

He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chafte  body 

To  his  concupifcent  intemperate  luft, 

Releafe  my  brother  !  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Concupisce'ntial.  adj.  [from  concupifcent.]  Relating  to 
concupifcence.  Did. 

ConcupFscible.  adj.  [concupifcibilisy  Lat.]  Imprefling  defire  ; 
eager ;  deffrous ;  inclining  to  the  purfuit  or  attainment  of  any 
thing. 

The  fchools  reduce  all  the  paflions  to  thefe  two  heads,  the 
concupifcible  and  irafcible  appetite.  South's  Sermons. 

To  CONCU'R.  v.  n.  [concurro,  Latin.] 

1.  To  meet  in  one  point. 

Though  reafon  favour  them,  yet  fenfe  can  hardly  allow 
them ;  and,  to  fatisfy,  both  thefe  muft  concur.  Temple. 

2.  To  agree;  to  join  in  one  adion,  or  opinion. 

Ads  which  fhall  be  done  by  the  greater  part  of  my  execu¬ 
tors,  fhall  be  as  valid  and  effedual  as  if  all  my  executors  had 
concurred  in  the  fame.  Swift's  Laft  Will. 

3.  It  has  with  before  the  perfon  with  whom  one  agrees. 

It  is  not  evil  limply  to  concur  with  the  heathens,  either  in 
opinion  or  adion ;  and  that  conformity  with  them  is  only 
then  a  difgrace,  when  we  follow  them  in  that  they  do  amifs, 
or  generally  in  that  they  do  without  reafon.  Hooker ,  b.  iv. 

4.  It  has  to  before  the  effed  to  which  one  concurs. 

Their  affedions  were  known  to  concur  to  the  moil  defperate 
counfels.  Clarendon. 

Extremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce. 

Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  ufe.  Bopc,  Epiji.  iii. 

5.  To  be  united  with  ;  to  be  conjoined. 

To  have  an  orthodox  belief,  and  a  true  profeflion^  concurring 
with  a  bad  life,  is  only  to  deny  Chrift  with  a  greater  fo- 
lemnity.  South’s  Sermons. 

Teftimony  is  the  argument;  and,  if  fair  probabilities  of 
reafon  concur  with  it,  this  argument  hath  all  the  ftrcngth.it 
can  have.  Ti  Hoi  fon.  Sermon  i. 

6.  To  contribute  to  one  common  event  with  joint  power. 

When  outward  caufes  concur ,  the  idle  are  fooneft  feized 
by  this  infedion. 

Concurrence. 


Colder  on  the  Spleen. 


1 7Uf  [from  concur.] 


Concu'rrency. 
x.  Union;  affociation ;  conjundion. 

We  have  no  other  meafure  but  our  own  ideas,  with  the 
concurrence  of  other  probable  reafons,  to  perfuade  us.  Locke. 

2.  Agreement; 
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2.  Agreement;  aft  of  joining  in  any  defign,  of  mcafures. 

Their  concurrence  in  perfuafion,  about  fome  material  points 
belonging  to  the  fame  polity,  is  not  ftrange.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

The  concurrence  of  the  peers  in  that  fury,  can  be  imputed 
to  the  irreverence  the  judges  were  in.  C'arendon. 

Tarquin  the  proud  was  expelled  by  an  univerfal  concurrence 
of  nobles  and  people.  Swift  on  the  Dijfent.  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

3.  Combination  of  many  agents  or  circumftances. 

Struck  with  thefe  great  concurrences  of  things.  Crafaw. 
He  views  our  behaviour  in  every  concurrence  of  affairs,  and 
fees  us  engage  in  all  the  poilibili ties  of  aftion.  Addif  Spedat. 

4.  Affiftancc;  help. 

From  thefe  fublimc  images  we  colleft  the  greatnefs  of  the 
work,  and  the  ncceffity  of  the  divine  concurrence  to  it.  Rogers. 

5.  Joint  right;  common  claim. 

A  bifhop  might  have  officers,  if  there  was  a  concurrency 
of  jurifdiftion  between  him  and  the  archdeacon.  Ayliffe. 

Concurrent,  adj.  [from  concur.] 

1.  Afting  in  conjunction;  agreeing  in  the  fame  aft;  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  fame  event ;  concomitant  in  agency. 

I  join  with  thefe  laws  the  perfonal  prefence  of  the  king’s 
fon,  as  a  concurrent  caufe  of  this  reformation.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

For  without  the  concurrent  content  of  all  thefe  three  parts 
of  the  legiflature,  no  fuch  law  is  or  can  be  made.  Ha!e. 

All  combin’d, 

Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  of  mind  ; 

And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my  fire; 

For  ftill  our  kindred  fouls  had  one  defire.  Dryden's  Fables. 

2.  Conjoined  ;  aftociate  ;  concomitant. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  concurrent  echo  and  the 
iterant,  but  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs  of  the  return.  Bacon. 

Concurrent,  n. f.  [from  concur.]  That  which  concurs;  a 
contributory  caufe. 

To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are  three  neceffary  con¬ 
currents ,  without  which  they  can  never  be  difpatched ;  time, 
induffry,  and  faculties.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CONCUSSION,  n.f  [concujfio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  fhaking; 
agitation ;  tremefaftion. 

It  is  believed  that  great  ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cities, 
hath  difflpated  peftilent  air ;  which  may  be  from  the  concujfion 
of  the  air.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlcry,  N°.  127. 

There  want  not  inftances  of  fuch  an  univerfal  concujfion  of 
the  whole  globe,  as  muff  needs  imply  an  agitation  of  the 
whole  abyfs.  Woodward.' s  Natural  Hi/lory ,  p.  iii. 

The  ftrong  concujfion  on  the  heaving  tide. 

Roll'd  back  the  veifel  to  the  ifland’s  fide.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

Concu'ssive.  adj.  [ concujfus ,  Latin.]  Having  the  power  or 
quality  of  fhaking. 

To  CONDE'MN.  v.  a.  [condemns,  Latin.] 

1.  To  find  guilty  ;  to  doom  to  punifhment ;  contrary  to  abfolve. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thoufand  feveral  tongues, 

And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  fev’ral  tale, 

And  ev’ry  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain.  Skakefp.  Rich.  III. 

.  Is  he  found  guilty  ? - 

- Yes  truly,  is  he,  and  condemn'd  upon’t.  Sh.  Hen.  VIII. 

Confidered  as  a  judge,  it  condemns  where  it  ought  to  ab¬ 
folve,  and  pronounces  abfolution  where  it  ought  to  condemn. 

Fiddes's  Sermons. 

2.  It  has  to  before  the  punifhment. 

The  fon  ef  man  {hall  be  betrayed  unto  the  feribes,  and 
they  fhall  condemn  him  to  death.  Mat.  xx.  1 8. 

3.  To  cenfure;  to  blame;  to  declare  criminal;  contrary  to 
approve. 

Who  then  fhall  blame 
His  pefter’d  fenfes  to  recoil  and  ftart, 

When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itfelf  for  being  there?  Shakefpeare  s  Macbeth. 

The  poet  who  flourifhed  in  the  feene,  is  condemned  in  the 
ruelle.  Dryderi s  /En.  Preface. 

He  who  was  fo  unjuft  as  to  do  his  brother  an  injury,  will 
fcarce  be  fo  juft  as  to  condemn  himfelf  for  it.  Locke. 

They  who  approve  my  conduft  in  this  particular,  are  much 
more  numerous  than  thofe  who  condemn  it.  Speed  at  or ,  N°.  488. 

4.  To  fine. 

And  the  king  of  Egypt  put  him  down  at  Jerufalem,  and 
condemned  the  land  in  an  hundred  talents  of  filver.  2  Chro. 

5.  To  fhow  guilt  by  contraft. 

The  righteous  that  is  dead  fhall  condemn  the  ungodly  which 
are  living.  Wifi.  iv.  16. 

CondeMnable.  adj.  [from  condemn.]  Blameable ;  culpable. 
He  commands  to  deface  the  print  of  a  cauldron  in  afhes, 
which  ftriftly  to  obferve  were  condemnable  fuperftition.  Brown. 

Condemnation,  n.f.  [condemnation  Latin.]  1  he  fentence 
by  which  any  one  is  doomed  to  punifhment ;  the  aft  of  con¬ 
demning;  the  ftate  of  being  condemned. 

There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them.  Rom.  viii. 

Condemnatory,  adj.  [from  condemn.]  Pafling  a  fentence  of 
condemnation,  or  of  cenfure. 

He  that  paffes  the  firft  condemnatory  fentence,  is  like  the 
incendiary  in  a  popular  tumult,  who  is  chargeable  with  all 
thofe  diforders  to  which  he  gave  rife. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
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ConDeMner.  n.f  [from  condemn.]  A  blamer ;  a  ccnfurer ; 
a  cenfor. 

Some  few  are  the  only  refufers  and  condemners  of  this  ca- 
tholick  praftice.  Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant. 

Condemns  able,  adj  [from  condenfate.]  That  which  is  capable 
of  condenfation ;  that  which  can  be  drawn  or  comprefletl 
into  a  narrower  compafs. 

This  agent  meets  with  refiftance  in  the  moveable,  and  not 
being  in  the  utmoft  extremity  of  denfity,  but  conde  Jable  yet 
further,  every  refiftance  works  fomething  upon  the  mover 
to  condenfe  it.  F)igby  on  the  Soul. 

•To  Condensate,  v.  a.  [condenfo,  Latin.]  To  condenfe  ; 
to  make  thicker. 

To  Conde'nsate.  v.  n.  To  grow  thicker. 

CondeNsate.  adj.  [ condenfatus ,  Latin  ]  Made  thick;  con- 
denfed  ;  compreifed  into  lefs  fpace. 

Water  by  nature  is  white;  yea,  thickened  or  condenfate , 
moft  white,  as  it  appeareth  by  the  hail  and  fnow.  Peacham; 

Condensation,  n.f.  [from  condenfate.]  The  aft  of  thicken¬ 
ing  any  body,  or  making  it  more  grofs  and  Weighty.  Oppoftte 
to  rarefaftion. 

Jf  by  natural  arguments  it  may  be  proved,  that  water,  by 
condenfation ,  may  become  earth ;  the  fame  reafon  teacheth, 
that  earth,  rarefied,  may  become  water.  Raleigh's  Hifory. 

By  water-glaffes  the  account  was  not  regular ;  for,  from 
attenuation  and  condenfation ,  the  hours  were  fhorter  in  hot 
weather  than  in  cold.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  v.  c.  1  8. 

The  fupply  of  its  moifture  is  by  rains  and  fnow,  and  dews 
and  condenfation  of  vapours,  and  perhaps  by  fubterraneous 
paffages.  Bentley . 

To  CONDENSE,  v.  a.  [condenfo,  Latin.]  To  make  any  body 
more  thick,  clofe,  and  weighty  ;  to  drive  or  attraft  the  parts 
of  any  body  nearer  to  each  other.  Oppofed  to  rarefy  ;  to  in- 
fpifiate. 

Moving  in  fo  high  a  fphere,  he  muft  needs,  as  the  fun, 
raife  many  envious  exhalations ;  which,  condenfed  by  a  popular 
odium,  were  capable  to  caft  a  cloud  upon  the  brighteft  merit. 

King  Charles . 

Some  lead  their  youth  abroad,  while  fome  condenfe 
Their  liquid  ftore,  and  fome  in  cells  difpefne.  Dryd.  V irg. 
Such  denfe  and  folid  ftrata  arreft  the  afeending  vapour, 
ftojs  it  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  colleft  and  condenfe 
it  there.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hijlory ,  p.  iii. 

To  CondeNse.  v.  n.  To  grow  clofe  and  weighty;  to  with¬ 
draw  its  parts  into  a  narrow  compafs. 

The  water  falling  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  cave,  does 
prefently  there  condenfe  into  little  ftones.  Boyle's  Scepf.  Chym. 

All  vapours,  when  they  begin  to  condenfe  and  coalefce  into 
fmall  parcels,  become  firft  of  that  bignefs  whereby  azure  muft 
be  reflefted,  before  they  can  conftitute  other  colours.  Newton. 

CondeNse.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Thick;  denfe;  conden- 
fated  ;  clofe  ;  mafiy  ;  weighty. 

They  might  be  Separated  without  confociating  into  the  huge 
condenfe  bodies  of  planets.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

CondeNser.  n.f.  [from  condenfe.]  A  ftrong  metalline  veffel, 
wherein  to  crowd  the  air,  by  means  of  a  fyringe  faftened 
thereto.  *  Ajuincy. 

CondeNsity.  n.f  [from  condenfe.]  The  ftate  of  being  con¬ 
denfed  ;  condenfation  ;  denfenefs  ;  denfity. 

CoNders.  n.f.  [conduire,  French.] 

Such  as  ftand  upon  high  places  near  the  fea-coaft,  at  the 
time  of  herring-fifhing,  to  make  figns  to  the  fifhers  which 
way  the  Ihole  of  herrings  paffeth,  which  may  better  appear  to 
fuch  as  ftand  upon  fome  high  cliff,  by  a  kind  of  blue  colour 
that  the  filh  caufeth  in  the  water,  than  to  thofe  that  be  in  the 
Ihips.  Thefe  be  likewife  called  huers ,  by  likelihood  of  the 
French  buyer,  ex  da  mare,  and  balkers.  Cowel ’. 

To  CONDESCEND,  v.  n.  [condefcendre,  Fr.  from  defeendo , 
Latin.] 

1.  To  depart  from  the  privileges  of  fuperiority  by  a  voluntary 
fubmiffion ;  to  fink  willingly  to  equal  terms  with  inferiours ; 
to  footh  by  familiarity. 

This  method  carries  a  very  humble  and  condefcending  air, 
when  he  that  inftrufts  feems  to  be  the  enquirer.  Watts. 

2.  To  confent  to  do  more  than  mere  juftice  can  require. 

Spain’s  mighty  monarch, 

In  gracious  clemency  does  condfcend. 

On  thefe  conditions,  to  become  your  friend.  Dryd.  Ind.  Em. 
He  did  not  primarily  intend  to  appoint  this  way  ;  but  con- 
dejeended  to  it  as  moft  accommodate  to  their  prefent  ftate. 

Tillotfcn,  Sermon  5. 

3.  Toftoop;  to  bend;  to  yield  ;  to  fubmit ;  to  become  fubjeft. 

Can  they  think  me  fo  broken,  fo  debas’d 
With  corporal  fervitude,  that  my  mind  ever 
Will  condefcend  to  fuch  abfurd  commands  ?  Milton. 

Nor  fhall  my  refolution 
Difarm  itfelf,  nor  condefcend  to  parly 

With  foo-lifh  hopes.  Denham's  Sophy; 

CondesceNdence.  n.f.  [ condefcenchnce ,  French.]  Voluntary 
fubmiffion  to  a  ftate  of  equality  with  inferiours. 

CondesceNdingly.  adv.  [from  condefcending.]  By  way  of 
voluntary  humiliation ;  by  way  of  kind  conceffion. 
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We  condescendingly  made  Luther’s  works  umpires  in  the 
controverfy.  Atterbury. 

Condescension,  n.  f.  [from  condefcend  ]  Voluntary  humilia¬ 
tion  ;  defcent  from  iuperiority  ;  voluntary  fubmiffion  to  equa¬ 
lity  with  inferiours. 

It  forbids  pride  and  ambition,  and  vain  glory  ;  and  com¬ 
mands  humility  and  modefty,  and  condefcenjion  to  others.  TillctJ. 

Courtefy  and  csndefcenjton  is.  an  happy  quality,  which  never 
fails  to  make  its  way  into  the  good  opinion,  and  into  the  very 
heart,  and  allays  the  envy  which  always  attends  a  high 
llation.  Atterbury s  Sermons. 

Raphael,  amidd  his  tendcrnefs,  {hews  fuch  a  dignity  and 
condefcenfion  in  all  his  behaviour,  as  are  fuitable  to  a  fuperiour 
nature.  Addifon’s  Spectator,  N°.  273. 

CwndescE'NSive.  adj.  [from  condefcend.]  Courteous;  willing 
to  treat  with  inferiours  on  equal  terms ;  not  haughty ;  not 
arrogant 

COND  I  TEN  adj.  [ condignu f,  Latin.]  Worthy  of  a  perfon ; 
fuitable;  deferved;  merited:  it  is  always  ufed  of  iomething 
deferved  by  crimes. 

Unlcfs  it  were  a  bloody  murtherer, 

I  never  gave  them  condign  punifhment.  Shakcfp.  Henry  VI. 

Confider  who  is  your  friend,  he  that  would  have  brought 
^  him  to  condign  punifhment,  or  he  that  has  faved  him.  Arbuthn. 
Condi  gness.  n.J.  [from  condign.]  Suitablenefs ;  agreeablenefs 
^  to  deferts.  Di£l. 

CondEgnly.  adv.  [from  condign.-]  Defervedly;  according  to 
merit.  Di£t. 

Co'ndiment.  n.f  [ condimentum ,  Latin.]  Seafoning;  fauce ; 
that  which  excites  the  appetite  by  a  pungent  tade. 

As  for  radifh  and  the  like,  they  are  for  condiments ,  and  not 
for  nourifhment.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Many  things  are  fwallowed  by  animals  rather  lor  condiment , 
guff,  or  medicament,  than  any  fubdantial  nutriment.  Brown. 
CondisciTle.  n.f.  [ condifcipulus ,  Lat.]  A  fchoolfellow. 

I  o  CO  NDI  TE.  v.  a.  [ condio ,  Lat.]  To  pickle  ;  to  preferve 
by  fiilts  or  aroinaticks. 

Much  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  fugar  doth,  in  the  con- 
diting  of  pears,  quinces,  and  the  like.  Crew’s  Mufaum. 

I  he  mod  innocent  of  them  are  but  like  condited  or 
pickled  mufhrooms,  which,  carefully  corrected,  may  be  harm- 
lefs,  but  can  never  do  good.  Baylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

CVnditement.  n.f.  [from  condite.]  A  compofition  of  con- 
ferves,  powders,  and  lpices  in  the  form  of  an  electuary.  Did. 
CONDITION,  n.  f.  [ condition ,  Fr.  conditio ,  Latin.] 

i .  Quality ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  denominated  good  or 
bad. 


A  rage,  whofe  heat  hath  this  condition , 

That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood.  Shakef.  K.  John. 

2.  Attribute;  accident;  property. 

I  he  king  is  but  a  man :  the  violet  fmells,  the  element 
thews  to  him  as  to  me :  all  his  fenfes  have  but  human  con¬ 
ditions.  Shakefpcare’ s  Henry  V. 

It  feemed  to  us  a  condition  and  property  of  Divine  Powers 
and  Beings,  to  be  hidden  and  unfeen  to  others.  Bacon. 

'1  hey  will  be  able  to  conferve  their  properties  unchanged  in 
pairing  through  feveral  mediums,  which  is  another  condition  of 
the  rays  of  light.  Newton’s  Opt. 

3.  Natural  quality  of  the  mind;  temper;  temperament;  com¬ 
plexion. 

J  he  child  takcth  mod  of  his  nature  of  the  mother,  befides 
fpeech,  manners,  and  inclination,  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
conditions  of  their  mothers.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Thebeft  and  founded  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rafh:  now  mud 
we  look,  from  his  age,  to  receive  not  alone  the  imperfections 
of  long  engrafted  condition,  but  therewithal  the  unruly  way- 
wardnefs  that  infirm  and  cholerick  years  bring  with  them. 

Shakefpcare  s  King  Lear. 

4.  Moral  quality  ;  virtue,  or  vice. 

Jupiter  is  hot  and  moid,  temperate,  moded,  honed,  ad¬ 
venturous,  liberal,  merciful,  loving  and  faithful,  that  is, 
giving  thefe  inclinations  ;  and  therefore  thofe  ancient  king's, 
beautified  v/ith  thefe  conditions ,  might  be  called  there  after 
Jupiter,  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World ,  b.  i.  c.  6.  f  5. 

Socrates  efpoufed  Xafitippe  only  for  her  extreme  ill  condi¬ 
tions ,  above  all  of  that  fex.  South. 

5.  State;  circumdances. 

To  us  all, 

That  feel  the  bruifes  of  the  days  before. 

And  fufter  the  condition  of  thefe  times 

To  lay  an  heavy  and  unequal  hand 

Upon  our  humours.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  IV. 

It  was  not  agreeable  unto  th c  ccndit’on  of  Paradife  and  date 
of  innocence.  _  Browns  Vulgar  Errours,  b.v.  c.  4. 

Edimate  thegreatncfs  of  this  mercy  by  the  condition  it  finds 
toe  finner  in,  when  God  vouchfafes  it  to  them.  South’s  Scr/n. 

Rid  we  perfectly  know  the  date  of  our  own  condition ,  and 
what  was  mod  proper  for  us,  we  might  have  reafon  to  conclude 
our  prayers  not  heard,  if  not  anfwered.  Wake  s  Preparation. 

*  his  is  a  principle  adapted  to  every  paffion  and  faculty  of 
oui  nature,  to  every  date  and  condition  of  our  life.  Rogers. 
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Some  defponding  people  take  the  kingdom  to  he  in  no  con¬ 
dition  of  encouraging  fo  numerous  a  breed  of  beggars.  Swift. 

Condition ,  circumdance,  is  not  the  thing ; 

Blifs  is  the  fame  in  fubject  as  in  king.  Popes  EJfay  on  Man. 

6.  Rank. 

I  am,  in  my  condition , 

A  prince,  Miranda.  Shakefpeare’ s  Tempefl. 

The  king  himfelf  met  with  many  entertainments,  at  the 
charge  of  particular  men,  which  had  been  rarely  pradfifed  ’till 
then  by  the  perfons  of  the  bed  c-ndition.  Clarendon. 

7  •  Stipulation ;  terms  of  compact. 

Condition  ! 

What  condition  can  a  treaty  find 

I’  th’  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

I  yield  upon  conditions .  —  We  give  none 
1  o  traitors  :  drike  him  clown.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Catiline. 
He  could  not  defend  it  above  ten  days,  and  muft  then  fub- 
rrnt  to  the  word  conditions  the  rebels  were  like  to  grant  to  his 
perfon,  and  to  his  religion.  Clarendon . 

Many  are  apt  to  believe  remifiion  of  fins,  but  they  believe 
it  without  the  condition  of  repentance.  Taylor. 

Thofe  barb’rous  pirates  willingly  receive 
Conditions ,  fuch  as  we  are  pleas’d  to  give.  Waller. 

Make  our  conditions  with  yon’  captive  king. — 

Secure  me  but  my  folitary  cell ; 

’Tis  all  I  afk  him.  Drydcn’s  Don  Scbajiian. 

8.  The  writing  in  which  the  terms  of  agreement  are  comprifed; 
compadl;  bond. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  feal  me  there 
Your  fingle  bond  ;  and  in  a  merry  fport, 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  fuch  a  day, 

In  fuch  a  place,  fuch  fum  or  fums  as  are 
Exprefs’d  in  the  condition ,  let  the  forfeit  , 

Be  nominated.  Shakefpeare’ s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

To  Condition,  v.n.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  make  terms;  to 
dipulate. 

It  was  conditioned  between  Saturn  and  Titan,  that  Saturn 
Ihould  put  to  death  all  his  male  children.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory. 

Small  towns,  which  dand  diff,  ’till  great  fhot 
Enforce  them,  by  war’s  law,  condition  not.  Donne. 

’Tisone  thing,  I  mud  confefs,  to  condition  for  a  good  office, 
and  another  thing  to  do  it  gratis.  L’EJlrange ,  Fab.  137. 

Conditional,  adj.  [from  condition .]  1 

1.  By  way  of  dipulation ;  not  abfolute  ;  with  limitations;  on 
particular  terms. 

For  the  ufe  we  have  his  exprefs  commandment,  for  the 
effedf  his  conditional  promife  ;  fo  that,  without  obedience  to  the 
one,  there  is  of  the  other  no  adurance.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  57. 

Many  feriptures,  though  as  to  their  formal  terms  they  are 
abfolute,  yet  as  to  their  fenfe  they  are  conditional.  South. 

1  his  dried  neceffity  they  fimple  call ; 

Another  fort  there  is  conditional.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

2.  In  grammar  and  logick.  Expreffing  fome  condition  or  fup- 
pofition. 

Condi'tIonal.  n.f  [from  the  adjeedive.]  A  limitation.  A 
word  not  now  in  ufe. 

He  faid,  if  he  were  fure  that  young  man  were  king  Ed¬ 
ward’s  fon,  he  would  never  bear  arms  againd  him.  This  cafe 
feems  hard,  both  in  refpect  of  the  conditional ,  and  in  refpecfc 
of  the  other  words.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

ConditionaYit  y.  n.f.  [from  conditional.']  The  quality  of 
being  conditional ;  limitation  by  certain  terms. 

And  as  this  clear  propofal  of  the  promifes  may  infpirit  our 
endeavours,  fo  is  the  conditionality  mod  efficacious  to  neceffitate 
and  engage  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Conditionally,  adv.  [  from  conditional.  ]  With  certain 
limitations  ;  on  particular  terms  ;  on  certain  dipulations. 

I  here  intail 

The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever; 

Conditionally ,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  ceafe  this  civil  war.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 

A  falfe  apprehenfion  underdands  that  pofitively,  which  was 
but  conditionally  exprefied.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vii. 

We  fee  large  preferments  tendered  to  him,  but  conditional  V, 
upon  his  doing  wicked  offices  :  confcience  IhaD  here,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  office,  interpofe  and  proted.  South. 

CondiTjonary.  adj.  [from  condition .]  Stipulated. 

Would  God  in  mercy  difpenfe  with  it  as  a  conditionally ,  vet 
we  could  not  be  happy  without  it,  as  a  natural  qualification 
for  heaven.  Norris. 

To  CondiTionate.  v.  a.  [from  condition .]  To  make  con¬ 
ditions  for  ;  to  regulate  by  certain  conditions. 

I  hat  ivy  arifeth  but  where  it  may  be  fupported  ;  we  cannot 
aferibe  the  fame  unto  any  fcience  therein,  which  fufpends  and 
conditionates  its  eruption.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii. 

CondiTionate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Edablidied  on  certain 
terms  or  conditions. 

That  which  is  midaken  to  be  particular  and  abfolute, 
duly  underdood,  is  general,  but  conditionate ,  and  belongs  to 
none,  who  Ihall  not  perform  the  condition  ?  Hammond. 

Condit  ioned,  adj.  [horn  condition,]  Having  qualities  or  pro¬ 
perties  good  or  bad. 

The 
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The  dearcft  friend  to  me,  the  kindeft  man, 

The  bcft  condition'd .  Shed  ef pear  e s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

To  CONDOLE.  v.  n.  [ condoleo ,  Latin.]  To  lament  with 
thole  that  are  in  misfortune ;  to  ex prefs  concern  for  the  rnife- 
ries  of  others.  It  has  with  before  the  perfon  for  whole  mil- 
fortune  we  profefs  grief. 

Your  friends  would  have  caufe  to  rejoice,  rather  than  con¬ 
dole  wth:  you.  'Temple. 

I  congratulate  with  the  republick  of  beads  upon  this  honour 
done  to  their  king;  and  mull  condo .e- with  us  poor  mortals, 
who,  by  dilfance,  are  rendered  incapable  of  paying  our  re- 
fpedts.  Add, Jon's  Guardian ,  N°.  118. 

To  Condo'le.  v.  a.  To -bewail  with  another. 

I  come  not,  Sampfon,  to  condole . thy  chance, 

As  thefe  perhaps,  yet  with  it  had  not  been, 

T  hough  for  no  friendly  intent.  Milton's  Agonfes,  l.  1076. 
Whj  lhould  our  poet  petition  Ifis  for  her  fafe  delivery,  and 
afterwards  condole  her  mifcarriage.  Dryden. 

CondoTement.  n.J.  [from  condole.  ]  Grief;  forroW  ; 
mourning. 

*  To  perfevere 

In  obdinate  condolement ,  is  a  courfe 

Of  impious  dubbornnefs,  unmanly  grief.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Co  ndo'lence.  7i.  j.  [condolance,  French.]  The  expreflion  of 
grief  for  the  forrows  of  another;  the  civilities  and  meflages  of 
friends  upon  any  lofs  or  misfortune. 

The  reader  will  excul'e  this  digreflion,  due  by  way  of  con¬ 
do  ence  to  my  worthy  brethren.  Arbuth.  Preface  to  J.  Bull. 

A  Condo'ler.  7i.  f.  [from  condole .]  One  that  compliments 
another  upon  his  misfortunes. 

Condona'tion.  n.f  [condonatio,  Lat.]  A  pardoning;  a  for¬ 
giving.  Dii 7. 

To  CONDUCE.  v.  n.  [ conduco ,  Lat.]  To  promote  an  end; 
to  contribute ;  to  ferve  to  fome  purpofe.  Followed  by  to. 

The  boring  of  holes  in  that  kind  of  wood,  and  then  laying 
it  abroad,  feemeth  to  conduce  to  make  it  fhine.  Bac.  Nat.  Hijt. 

The  means  and  preparations  that  may  conduce  unto  the  en- 
terprize.  Bacon's  Holy  JVar. 

Every  man  does  love  ©r  hate  things,  according  as  he  ap¬ 
prehends  them  to  conduce  to  this  end,  or  to  contradidf  it.  Tillotf 
They  may  conduce  to  farther  difeoveries  for  compleating  the 
theory  of  light.  Newton. 

To  Condu'ce.  v.  a.  To  condu£t ;  to  accompany  in  order  to 
Ihew  the  way.  In  this  fenfe  I  have  only  found  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paftage. 

He  was  fent  to  conduce  hither  the  princefs  Henrietta- 
Maria.  JVotton. 

CoNDidciBLE.  adj.  [conduct bills,  Latin.]  Having  the  power  of 
conducing  ;  having  a  tendency  to  promote  or  forward. 

To  both,  the  medium  which  is  mod  propitious  and  condu- 
cible,  is  air.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  265. 

Thole  motions  of  generations  and  corruptions,  and  of  the 
eonducibles  thereunto,  are  wifely  and  admirably  ordered  and 
contemporated  by  the  wife  providence  of  the  redfor  of  all 
things.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

None  of  thefe  magnetical  experiments  are  fufficient  for  a 
perpetual  motion,  though  thofe  kind  of  qualities  feem  mod 
conducible  unto  it.  JVilkins' s  Math.  Magic. 

Our  Saviour  hath  enjoined  us  a  reafonable  fervice  :  ali  his 
laws  are  in  themfelves  conducible  to  the  temporal  intered  of 
them  that  obferve  them.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Condu'cibleness.  n.f.  [from  conducible. 1  The  quality  of 

contributing  to  any  end.  Diit. 

Conducive,  adj.  [from  conduce.]  That  which  may  contribute 
to  any  end  ;  having  the  power  of  forwarding  or  promoting. 

An  adtion,  however  conducive  to  the  good  of  our  country, 
will  be  reprefented  as  prejudicial  to  it.  Addifon  s  Freeholder. 

Thofe  proportions  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  which 
are  mod  confident  with  the  intereds  of  the  foul,  are  alfo  mod 
conducive  to  our  prefent  felicity.  Rogers ,  Ser?n.  2. 

CoNDifciv eness.  7i.  f  [from  conducive.]  The  quality  of  con¬ 
ducing. 

I  mention  fomc  examples  of  the  conducivenefs  of  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  a  body’s  parts  to  its  fluidity.  Boyle  s  Hijl.  of  Fluidity. 

CO'NDUCT.  n.J.  [ conduit ,  Fr.  con  and  duiius ,  Latin.] 

j.  Management;  economy. 

Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  adlions,  em¬ 
brace  more  than  they  can  hold,  dir  more  than  they  can  quiet, 
and  fly  to  the  end  without  condderation  of  the  means.  Bacon. 

How  void  of  reafon  are  our  hopes  and  fears! 

What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  defign’d,  fo  luckily  begun, 

Hut  when  we  have  our  wifh,  we  wifli  undone  ?  Dryd.  Juv. 

2.  T  he  adt  of  leading  troops ;  the  duty  of  a  general. 

Conduit  of  armies  is  a  prince’s  art.  JV A  er. 

3.  Convoy;  efcorte;  guard. 

I  was  afhamed  to  afk  the  king  footmen  and  horfemen,  and 
conduct  for  fafeguard  againd  our  adverfaries-  I  tlfdr.  viii.  5  1. 

His  majefty, 

Tend’ring  my  perfon’s  fafety,  hath  appointed 

This  condu ■.  I  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower.  S ha  kef.  Rich.  III. 

4.  The  adt  of  convoying  or  guarding. 
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Some  three  or  four  of  you. 

Go,  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place.  Shukejpearc. 

5  •  A  warrant  by  which  a  convoy  is  appointed,  or  fafety  is 
allured. 

6.  Behaviour;  regular  life. 

T  hough  all  regard  for  reputation  is  not  quite  laid  afide,  it  is 
fo  low,  that  very  few  think  virtue  and  conduit  of  abfolutc  ne- 
ccflity  for  preferving  it.  Swift. 

To  Condu'ct.  v.  a.  [ conduire ,  French.] 

1.  To  lead  ;  to  diredt;  to  accompany  in  order  to  Anew  the  w ay* 

I  fhall  drait  conduit  you  to  a  hill  fide,  where  1  will  point 
you  out  the  right  path.  Milton  on  Education. 

O  may  thy  pow’r,  propitious  fti’l  to  me, 

Conduit  my  fteps  to  find  the  fatal  tree. 

In  this  deep  fored.  Dr y cun' s  Aon. 

2.  To  udier,  and  to  attend  incivility. 

Pray,  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduit  them 
Into  our  prefence.  Shalefpeare's  Henry  VIII. 

Afcanius  bids  ’em  be  concluiicd  in.  Dry  den' s  /Ln. 

3.  To  manage;  as,  to  conduit  an  ajfaip. 

4.  To  head  an  army ;  to  order  troops. 

Conducti'tious.  adj.  [conduititiui,  Latin.]  Hired  ;  employed 
for  wages. 

The  perfons  were  neither  titularies  nor  perpetual  curates, 
but  perfons  intircly  conduiiiticus  and  removeable  at  pleafutc. 

Ay  life’s  Par  ergon. 

Conductor.  n.f  [from  conduit. ] 

1.  A  leader;  one  who,  (hews  another  the  way  by  accompanying 
him. 

Shame  of  change,  and  fear  of  future  ill, 

And  zeal,  the  blind  conduilor  of  the  will*  Dryd&n . 

2.  A  chief ;  a  general. 

Who  is  conduiior  of  his  people  ? — 

As  ’tis  faid,  the  baftafd  fon  of  Glo’der.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 

3.  A  manager;  a  director. 

If  he  did  not  intirely  projedt  the  union  and  regency,  none 
will  deny  him  to  have  been  the  chief  conduilor  in  both.  Addifon. 

4.  An  indrument  to  put  up  into  the  bladder,  to  diredt  the  knife 

in  cutting  for  the  done.  Sjuincy. 

Conductress,  n.f.  [from  conduit. A  woman  that  diredts ; 
diredtrefs. 

CoNduit.  n.f.  [conduit,  French.] 

1.  A  canal  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  waters  ;  an  aquedudl. 

Water,  in  conduit  pipes,  can  rife  no  higher 
Than  the  well-head  from  whence  it  fird  doth  fprlng.  Davies. 

This  face  of  mine  is  hid 
In  fap  confuming  winter’s  drizzled  fnow, 

And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up.  Shakefp eare. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  honour ;  and  the  conduit,  by  which 
he  conveys  it  to  the  Tons  of  men,  are  virtuous  and  generous 
pradtices.  South's  Sermons. 

Thefe  organs  are  the  nerves  which  are  the  conduits  to  con¬ 
vey  them  from  without,  to  their  audience  in  the  brain.  Lode. 

Wife  nature  likewife,  they  fuppofe. 

Has  drawn  two  conduits  down  our  nofe.  Prior. 

2.  The  pipe  or  cock  at  which  water  is  drawn. 

I  charge  and  command,  that  the  conduit  run  nothing  but 
claret  wine.  Shakefpearc' s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

Condupuca'tion.  n.f.  [condupdicatio,  Latin.]  A  doubling; 
a  duplicate. 

Cone.  n.f.  [*«©■.  Tw  Id,  Arifotle .]  A  fo.id 

body,  of  which  the  bafe  is  a  circle,  and  which  ends  in  a  point. 

CoNey.  See  Cony. 

To  CONFABULATE,  v.  n.  [confab, do,  Lat.]  To  talk  eafily 
or  carelefsly  together  ;  to  chat ;  to  prattle. 

Confabulation,  n.f.  [confabulatio,  Lat.]  Eafy  converfit- 
tion  ;  ch earful  and  carelefs  talk. 

Confa'bulatory.  adj.  [from  confakidate  ]  Belonging  to  talk 
or  prattle. 

Confarre  a'tion.  n.f.  [covfarreatio,  Lat.  from  far  corn.] 
The  folemnization  of  marriage  by  eating  bread  together. 

By  the  ancient  laws  of  Romulus,  the  wife  was  by  confar- 
reation  joined  to  the  hufbatld.  Aylijje's  Parerg  n . 

To  CO'NFECT,  v.  a.  [confcitus,  Latin  ]  To  make  up  into 
fweetmeats  ;  to  preferve  with  fugar.  It  feems  now  corrupted 
into  comfit. 

Co'nfect.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  fweetmeat. 

Confe'ction.  n.f.  [ confeitio ,  Latin.] 

j.  A  preparation  of  fruit,  or  juice  of  fruit,  with  fugar ;  a  fweat- 
meat. 

Haft  thou  not  learn’d  me  to  preferve  ?  yea  fo, 

That  our  great  king  himfelf  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confeiiions  f  Shake f  cave's  Cymbeline. 

They  have  in  Turky  and  the  Eaft  certain  confeiiions ,  which 
they  call  fervets,.  which  are  like  to  candied  conferves,  and  are 
made  of  fugar  and  lemons.  Paeon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

He  faw  him  devour  flfh  and  flefli,  fwallow  wines  and  fpices, 
confeiiions  and  fruits  of  numberlefs  fweets  and  flavours.  AddliJ. 

2.  An  aflemblage  of  different  ingredients;  a  compofition  ;  a 
mixture 

Of  bcft  things  then,  what  world  fhall  yield  confeition 
To  liken  her?  Shakefpeare. 

5  G  Flier* 
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There  will  he  it  new  confetti  on  of  mould,  which  perhaps 
will  alter  the  feed.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijiory ,  N°.  528. 

Confectionary.  n.f  [from  conj'cttion •]  One  whofe  trade 
is  to  make  fweetmeats. 

My  ft- If, 

Who  had  the  world  as  my  confettionary , 

The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  the  hearts  of  men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employments.  Shakefp. 
Confectioner  n.f.  [from  confettion  ]  One  whofe  trade  is 
to  makexonfeeftions  or  fweetmeats. 

Ccnfettione>  s  make  much  ufe  of  whites  of  eggs.  Boyle. 
Confederacy.  n.J.  [coifed,  ration,  hr.  feedus ,  Latin.]  A 
league  ;  a  contract  by  which  leveral  perfons  or  bodies  of  men 
engage  to  fupport  each  other;  union;  engagement;  federal 
compact. 

What  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors  ?  Sh.  K.  Lear. 
Judas  fent.  them  to  Rome,  to  make  a  league  of  amity  and 
confederacy  with  them.  '  i  Mac.  viii.  17. 

Virgil  has  a  whole  confederacy  againft  him,  and  I  mull  en¬ 
deavour  to  defend  him.  Bryden's  Virg.  Ain.  Dedication’’. 

The  friendfhips  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  ot  plqafure.  Addifon. 

An  avaricious  man  in  office  is  in  confederacy  with  the  whole 
clan  of  his  diftrieft,  or  dependance ;  which,  in  modern  terms 
of  art,  is  called  to  live  and  let  live.  Swift's  Examiner ,  N°.  27. 
To  CON h  E'DERATE.  v.a.  [confeArer,  French.]  To  join 
in  a  league  ;  to  unite  ;  to  ally. 

They  were  lecretly  confederated  with  Charles’s  enemy. 

Knolles's  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

To  ConfeDerate.  v.  n.  To  league;  to  unite  in  a  league. 

By  words  men  come  to  know  one  another’s  mmds ;  by 
thofe  they  covenant  and  confederate.  South's  Sermons. 

It  is  a  confederating  with  him  to  whom  the  facrifice  is 
offered.  At  ter  bury. 

Confederate,  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  United  in  league. 

For  they  have  confulted  together  with  one  confent :  they 
are  confederate  againft  thee.  Pf  lxxXui.  5. 

All  the  fwords 

In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 

Could  not  have  made  this  peace  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 
While  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  fecond  caufes  fcat- 
tered,  it  may  fometimes  reft  in  them,  and  go  no  farther  ;  but 
when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked 
together,  it  muft  need  fly  to  providence  and  deity.  Bacon. 
Oh  race  confederate  into  crimes,  that  prove 
Triumphant  o’er  th’  eluded  rage  of  Jove  !  Pope  s  Statius. 
In  a  confede-  ate  war,  it  ought  to  be  conftdered  which  party 
has  the  deepeft  {hare  in  the  quarrel.  Swift. 

Confederate,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  One  who  engages 
to  fupport  another ;  an  ally. 

Sir  Edmond  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate. 

With  many  more  confederates ,  are  in  arms.  Sh.  Richard  III. 

,  We  ftill  have  frefh  recruits  in  llore, 

If  our  confed  rates  can  afford  us  more.  Dryden  s  Ain. 

Confederation,  n.f.  [confederation,  French.]  League; 
compact  of  mutual  fupport ;  alliance. 

The  three  princes  enter  into  fome  ftrieft  league  and  confede¬ 
ration  amongft  themfelves.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

Nor  can  thofe  confederations  or  defigns  be  durable,  when 
fubjeds  make  bankrupt  of  their  allegiance.  King  Charles. 
To  CONFE'R.  v.n.  [confer 0,  Lat.  confer er,  French.]  To 
difcoui  fe  with  another  upon  a  ftated  fubjeeft  ;  to  ventilate  any 
quefticn  by  oral  difeuffion  ;  to  converfe  folemnly ;  to  talk 
gravely  together  ;  to  compare  fentiments. 

You  will  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by  an  auricular  affu- 
rance  have  your  fatisfadion.  ShakeJ'peare's  King  Lear. 

Reading  makes  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exad  man ;  and  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little, 
he  had  need  have  a  great  memory  ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had 
need  have  a  prefent  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need 
have  much  cunning,  to  feem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Bacon. 

When  they  had  commanded  them  to  go  aftde  out  of  the 
council,  they  conferred  among  themfelves.  Acts,  iv.  15. 

He  was  thought  to  confer  with  the  lord  Colepeper  upon  the 
fubjed ;  but  had  fome  particular  thoughts,  upon  which  he 
then  conferred  with  nobody.  Clai  endsn,  b.  viii. 

The  Chriftian  princefs  in  her  tent  confers 
With  fifty  of  your  learn’d  philofophers  ; 

Whom  with  fuch  eloquence  lhe  does  perfuade. 

That  they  are  captives  to  her  reafons  made.  Dryd.  Tyr.  Love. 
To  Confe'r.  v.  a. 

1.  To  compare;  to  examine  by  comparifon  with  other  things 
of  the  fame  kind. 

The  words  in  the  Pth  verfe,  conferred  with  the  fame  words 
in  the  2c.th,  make  it  manifeft.  haleighs  hijiory  of  the  IVor Id. 

If  we  confer  thefe  obfervations  with  othcis  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture,  we  may  find  caufe  to  rectify  the  general  opinion.  Boyle. 

Pliny  conferring  his  authors,  and  comparing  their  works 
together,  found  thofe  that  went  before  tranferibed  by  thofe 
that  followed.  Brown  s  Bui  gar  Err  ours,  b.  i.  c  6. 

2.  To  give;  tobeftow;  with  on  before  him  who  receives  the 
gift. 
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Reft  to  the  limbs,  and  quiet  I  confer 
On  troubled  minds.  Waller. 

The  conferring  this  honour  upon  him  would  increafe 
the  credit  he  had.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Coronation  to  a  king,  confers  no  royal  authority  upon 
him.  _  South. 

There  is  not  the  leaft  intimation  in  feripture  of  this  privi¬ 
lege  conferred  upon  the  Roman  church.  Tillotfon. 

Thou  conferrejl  the  benefits,  and  he  receives  them  ;  the  firff 
produces  love,  and  the  laft  ingratitude.  Arbuth.  Hiji.  off.  Bull. 

3.  To  contribute ;  to  conduce.  With  to. 

The  clofenefs  and  compaeftnefs  of  the  parts  refting  toge¬ 
ther,  doth  much  confer  to  the  ftrength  of  the  union.  G/anv. 
Conference,  n.f  [conference,  French.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  convening  on  ferious  fubjeefts ;  formal  difeourfe; 
oral  difeuffion  of  any  queftion. 

I  fhall  grow  Ikilful  in  country  matters,  if  I  have  often  con¬ 
ference  with  your  fervant.  Sidney ,  b.  11. 

Sometime  they  deliver  it,  whom  privately  zeal  and  piety 
moveth  to  be  inftrudtors  of  others  by  conference  ;  fometime  of 
them  it  is  taught,  whom  the  church  hath  called  to  the  publick, 
either  reading  thereof,  or  interpreting.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  22. 

What  paffion  hangs  thefe  weights  upon  my  tongue  ! 

I  cannot  fpeak  to  her;  yet  {he  urg’d  conference.  Shakefpcare. 

2.  An  appointed  meeting  for  difeuffing  fome  point,  by  perfonal 
debate. 

3.  Comparifon  ;  examination  of  different  things  by  comparifon 
of  each  with  other. 

Our  diligence  muft  fearch  out  all  helps  and  furtherances, 
which  feriptures,  councils,  laws,  and  the  mutual  conference  ot 
all  men’s  collections  and  obfervations  may  afford.  Hooker. 

T  he  conference  of  thefe  two  places,  containing  fo  excellent 
a  piece  of  learning  as  this,  exprefled  by  fo  worthy  a  wit  as 
T  ully’s  was,  muft  needs  bring  on  pleafure  to  him  that  maketh 
true  account  of  learning.  Afchani  s  ochoolmafler. 

Confe'r rer.  n.f.  [from  confer.] 

1.  He  that  converfes. 

2.  He  that  beftows. 

To  CONFE'SS.  v.  a.  [covfeffcr,  Fr.  confteor  confeffum,  Latin.] 

1.  To  acknowledge  a  crime;  to  own  a  failure. 

He  doth  in  fome  fort  confefs  it.  If  it  be  confeffed ,  it  is  not 
redreffed.  Shakefpcare' s  Merry  Wives  of  Windjor. 

Human  faults  with  human  grief  confefs ; 

’Tis  thou  art  chang’d.  _  _  Prior. 

2.  It  has  of  before  the  thing  confefled,  when  it  is  ufed  reci¬ 
procally. 

Confefs  thee  freely  of  thy  fin  ; 

For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath, 

Cannot  remove  nor  choke  the  ftrong  conception.  Sh.  Othello. 

3.  To  difclofe  the  ftate  of  the  confcience  to  the  prieft,  in  order 
to  repentance  and  pardon. 

If  our  fin  be  only  againft  God,  yet  to  confefs  it  to  his  mi- 
nifter  may  be  of  good  ufe.  Wake' s  Preparation  for  Death u 

4.  To  hear  the  confeffion  of  a  penitent,  as  a  prieft. 

5.  To  own  ;  to  avow  ;  to  profefs  ;  not  to  deny. 

Whofoever  therefore  {hall  confefs  me  before  men,  him  will 
I  confefs  alfo  before  my  father  which  is  in  heaven ;  but  who¬ 
foever  {hall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  alfo  deny  before 
my  father  which  is  in  heaven.  Matt.  x.  32,  33. 

6.  'Fo  grant ;  not  to  difpute. 

They  may  have  a  clear  view  of  good,  great  and  confeffcd 
good,  without  being  concerned,  if  they  can  make  up  their 
happinefs  without  it.  Locke. 

7.  To  {hew;  to  prove ;  to  atteft. 

Tall  thriving  trees  confejs'd  the  fruitful  mold ; 

The  red’ning apple  ripens  here  to  gold.  l3ope' sOdyffcy,  b.  vii. 

8.  It  is  ufed  in  a  loofe  and  unimportant  fenfe  by  way  of  intro¬ 
duction,  or  as  an  affirmative  form  of  fpeech. 

I  muft  confefs  I  was  moft  pleafed  with  a  beautiful  profpect, 
that  none  of  them  have  mentioned.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

To  Con  f  e'?s.  v.n.  To  make  confeffion;  to  difclofe;  to  re¬ 
veal  ;  as,  he  is  gone  to  the  pricjl  ti  confefs. 

Confessedly,  adv.  [  from  confejjed.  ]  Avowedly;  indif- 
putably. 

Labour  is  coifeffedly  a  great  part  of  the  curfe,  and  therefore 
no  wonder  if  men  fly  from  it.  South. 

Great  genius’s,  like  great  minifters,  though  they  are  con- 
fefjedly  the  firft  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  muft  be  en¬ 
vy  ed  and  calumniated.  Pope's  EJJay  on  Homer. 

Confession,  n.f  [from  confefs.] 

1.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  crime ;  the  difeovery  of  one’s  own 
guilt. 

Your  engaging  me  firft  in  this  adventure  of  the  Moxa,  and 
defiring  the  ftory  of  it  from  me,  is  like  giving  one  the  tor¬ 
ture,  and  then  alking  his  confeffion ,  which  is  hard  ufage.  Temple. 

2.  The  a&  of  difburdening  the  confcience  to  a  prieft. 

You  will  have  little  opportunity  to  praeftife  fuch  a  confef- 
fon ,  and  {hould  therefore  fupply  the  want  of  it  by  a  due  per¬ 
formance  of  it  to  God.  Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 

3.  Profefiion  ;  avowal. 

Who,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  witneffed  a  good  confeffion  ? 

1  Tim.  vi.  1 3- 
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If  there  be  one  amongd  the  fair’d  of  Greece, 

I  hat  loves  his  miltrefs  more  than  in  covfejjion , 

And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth, 

In  other  arms  than  hcr's ;  to  him  this  challenge.  Shakefp. 
4-  A  formulary  in  which  the  articles  of  faith  are  comprifed. 
Confessional.  n.f.  [French.]  1  he  feat  or  box  in  which 
the  confeffor  fits  to  hear  the  declarations  of  his  penitents. 

In  one  of  the  churches  I  law  a  pulpit  and  confeJ]iou«l ,  very 
^  finely  inlaid  with  lapis-lazuli.  Aeldijon’s  Rema>  ks  on  Italy. 
Confession  ary.  n.  f  [, :onrefif.onairc ,  hr.]  The  confeffion- 
chair  or  feat,  where  the  pried  fits  to  hear  confeflions.  Did. 
Confessor,  n.f.  [ confejf'cur ,  French.] 

1.  One  who  maxes  piofellion  of  h is  faith  in  the  face  of  danger. 
He  who  dies  for  religion  is  a  martyr ;  he  who  differs  for  k  is 
a  confeffor. 

The  dodrme  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  is  fo  orthodoxly 
fettled,  as  cannot  be  quedioned  without  danger  to  our  reli¬ 
gion,  which  hath  been  fealed  with  the  blood  of  fo  many  mar¬ 
tyrs  and  confejjors.  Bacon's  A  cl  vice  to  hitters, 

"W  as  not  this  an  excellent  confieff'.r  at  lead,  if  not  a  martyr 
in  this  caufe  l  Stillingfieet. 

The  patience  and  fortitude  of  a  martyr  or  confeffor  lie  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  fiourifhing  times  of  Chridianity.  Addifion’s  Sped. 

It  was  the  afl'urance  of  a  refurrettion  that  gave  patience  to 
the  corfeJJ r,  and  courage  to  the  martyr.  Rogers,  Sermon  viii. 

2.  He  that  hears  confeiuons,  and  preferibes  rules  and  meafures 
of  penitence. 

See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning  : 

Bring  him  his  confejfior ,  let  him  be  prepar’d  ; 

For  that’s  the  utmod  of  his  pilgrimage.  Shakefpeare. 

If  you  find  any  fin  that  lies  heavy  upon  you,  difburthen 
yourfelf  of  it  into  the  bofom  of  your  cofieffcr,  who  dands 
between  God  and  you  to  pray  for  you.  Taylor. 

One  mud  be  truded  ;  and  he  thought  her  fit. 

As  paffing  prudent,  and  a  parlous  wit : 

To  this  fagacious  confejjbr  he  went, 

And  told  her.  Dry  den  s  Wife  of  Bath. 

3.  He  who  confeffes  his  crimes.  Did. 

Confest.  adj.  [a  poetical  word  for  confiefied  ]  Open;  known; 

acknowledged  ;  not  concealed  ;  not  difputed. 

But  wherefore  fhould  I  feek. 

Since  the  perfidious  author  dands  confefl? 

This  villain  has  traduc’d  me.  Rowes  Royal  Clcnvert. 

Confe/stl y.  adv.  [from  confejl .]  Undifputably  ;  evidently} 
without  doubt  or  concealment. 

They  addrefs  to  that  principle  which  is  confefily  predomi¬ 
nant  in  our  nature.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Confi  ci  ent.  adj.  [conficiens,  Lat.]  That  caufes  or  procures  ; 
effe&ive. 

CoNfidant.  n.f.  [confident,  French.]  A  perfon  truded  with 
private  affairs,  commonly  with  affairs  of  love. 

Martin  compofed  his  billet-doux,  and  intruded  it  to  his 
confidant.  Arluihnot  and  Pope’ s  Mar  t .  Scriblerns. 

To  CONFIDE.  v.  n.  [ confiid ,  Latin  ]  To  trud  in;  to  put 
trud  in. 

He  alone  won’t  betray,  in  whom  none  will  confide.  Congr. 
Confidence,  n  f.  [confident! a,  Latin  ] 
j.  Firm  belief  of  another’s  integrity  or  veracity  ;  reliance. 

Society  is  built  upon  trud,  and  trud  upon  confidence  of  one 
another’s  integrity.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  Trud  in  his  own  abilities  or  fortune;  fecurity;  oppofed  to 
dejeefion  or  timidity. 

Alas,  my  lord, 

Your  wifdom  is  confum’d  in  confidence  : 

Do  not  go  forth  to-day.  Shakefpeare’ s  Julius  Car  far. 

His  times,  being  rather  profperous  than  calm,  had  raifed 
his  confidence  by  fuccels.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

He  had  an  ambition  and  vanity,  and  a  confidence  in  himfelf, 
which  fometimes  intoxicated,  and  tranfported,  and  expoled 
him.  Clarendon. 

3.  Vitious  boldnefs  ;  falfe  opinion  of  his  own  excellencies;  op¬ 
pofed  to  modedy. 

Thefe  fervent  reprehenders  of  things  edablifhed  by  publick 
authority,  are  always  confident  and  bold-fpirited  men;  but 
their  confidence ,  for  the  mod  part,  rifeth  from  too  much  credit 
given  to  their  own  wits,  for  which  caufe  they  are  feldom  free 
from  errors.  Hooker ,  Dedication. 

4.  Confcioufncfs  of  innocence;  honed  boldnefs;  firmnefs  of 
integrity. 

Be  merciful  unto  them  which  have  not  the  confidence  of  good 
works.  2  Efid.  viii.  36. 

Jud  c-nfidencc ,  and  native  righteoufnefs, 

And  honour.  Milton  i  Par adije  Loji,  b.  ix.  1.  1056. 

5.  Trud  in  the  goodnefs  of  another. 

Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confi- 
dence  towards  God.  I  Jo.  iii.  21. 

6.  That  which  gives  or  caufes  confidence,  boldnefs,  or  fecurity. 
Confident,  adj  [from  confide .] 

j.  Allured  beyond  doubt. 

He  is  fo  lure  and  confident  of  his  particular  ele£lion,  as  to 
rcfolve  he  can  never  fall.  Hammond  on  Fundamental s<, 
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t  am  confident ,  that  very  much  may  be  done  towards  the 
improvement  of  philofophy.  Boyle* 

2-  PofitiVc;  affirmative;  dogmatical. 

3.  Secure  of  iuccefs;  without  fear  of  mifearriage. 

Both  Valiant,  as  men  defpifing  death ;  both  confident ,  as  un¬ 
wonted  to  be  overcome.  Sidney. 

Douglas,  and  the  Hot-fpur  both  together, 

Are  confident  againd  the  world  in  arms.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV. 
Be  not  confident  in  a  plain  way.  Ecclus.  xxxii.  1 1 . 

People  forget  how  little  they  know,  when  they  grow  confi 
dent  upon  any  prefent  date  of  things.  South's  Sermons . 

4.  Without  lufpieion  ;  truding  without  limits. 

He,  true  knight, 

No  leder  of  her  honour  confident. 

Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  Hakes  this  ring.  Shah  Cymbcline. 

Rome,  be  as  jud  and  gracious  unto  me, 

As  lam  confident  and  kind  to  thee.  Shakefp.  Tit.  and Andr. 

5-  Bold  to  a  vice;  elated  with  falfe  opinion  of  his  own  excel¬ 
lencies  ;  impudent. 

Confident,  n.f.  [from  confide Py  One  truded  with  fecrets. 

It  ever  it  comes  to  this,  that  a  man  can  fay  of  his  confident, 
he  would  have  deceived  me,  he  has  faid  enough.  South. 

You  love  me  for  no  other  end, 

But  to  become  my  confident  and  friend  ; 

As  fuch,  I  keep  no  fecret  from  your  fight.  Drydens  Aurcngc 

CVnfidently.  adv.  [from  confident .] 

1.  Without  doubt ;  without  fear  of  mifearriage. 

We  {ball  not  be  ever  the  lefs  likely  to  meet  with  fuccefs,  if 
we  do  not  expeiSl  it  too  confidently.  AttcrbNy $  Sermons . 

2.  With  firm  trud. 

The  maid  becomes  a  youth  ;  no  more  delay 
Your  vows,  but  look,  and  confidently  pay.  Diydon 

3.  Without  appearance  of  doubt ;  without  fufpedling  any  failure 
or  deficiency  ;  pofitively  ;  dogmatically. 

Many  men  lead  of  all  know  what  they  themfelves  mod 
confidently  boad.  Ben.  Johnfidn’s  Difcoverics. 

It  is  drange  how  the  ancients  took  up  experiments  upon 
credit,  and  yet  did  build  great  matters  upon  them  :  the  obfer- 
vation  of  fome  of  the  bed  of  them,  delivered  confidently ,  is, 
that  a  veffel  filled  with  afbes  will  receive  the  like  quantity  ot 
water  as  if  it  had  been  empty ;  but  this  is  utterly  untrue. 

Bac  n  s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  34. 
Every  fool  may  believe,  and  pronounce  confidently  ;  but  wife 
men  will  conclude  firmly.  South . 

CoNfidentness.  n.f.  [from  confident .]  Favourable  opinion 
of  one’s  own  power  ;  affurance.  D'tEt. 

Configuration,  n.f.  [configuration,  French.] 

1.  The  form  of  the  various  parts  of  any  thing,  as  they  are 
adapted  to  each  other. 

The  different  effedts  of  fire  and  water,  which  we  call  heat 
and  cold,  refult  from  the  fo  differing  configuration  and  agitation 
of  their  particles.  Glanvide’s  Scepfi.  c.  12, 

No  other  account  can  be  given  of  the  different  animal  fe- 
cretions,  than  the  different  configuration  and  aidion  of  the  folid 
parts.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 

There  is  no  pladick  virtue  concerned  in  fhaping  them,  but 
the  configurations  of  the  particles  whereof  they  confid.  IVoodw . 

2.  The  face  of  the  horofeope,  according  to  the  afpedls  of  the 
planets  towards  each  other  at  any  time. 

To  Conf /cure.  v.  a.  [from  figura ,  Latin.]  To  difpofe  into 
any  form. 

Mother  earth  brought  forth  legs,  arms,  and  other  members 
of  the  body,  fcattered  and  difiindi,  at  their  full  growth  ; 
which  coming  together,  cementing,  and  fo  configuring  them¬ 
felves  into  human  lhape,  made  ludy  men.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

CO'NFINE.  n.f.  [confinis,  Lat.  It  had  former ly  the  accent  on 
the  lad  fyllable.]  Common  boundary  ;  border  ;  edge. 

Here  in  thefe  confines  {lily  have  1  lurk’d, 

To  watch  the  warning  of  mine  enemies.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

You  are  old : 

Nature  in  you  dands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

The  confines  of  the  river  Niger,  where  the  negroes  are, 
are  well  watered.  Bacon’s.  Natural  Hijlory ,  N3.  399. 

’  Twas  ebbing  darknefs,  pad  the  noon  of  night, 

And  Pofphor  on  the  confines  of  the  night.  Dryd.  Fables. 

I  he  idea  of  duration,  equal  to  a  revolution  of  the  fun,  is 
applicable  to  duration,  where  no  motion  was  ;  as  the  idea  of 
a  foot,  taken  from  bodies  here,  to  didances  beyond  the  confines 
©f  the  world,  where  are  no  bodies.  Locke. 

CoNfine.  aclj.  [confinis,  Latin.]  Bordering  upon ;  beginning 
where  the  other  ends ;  having  one  common  boundary. 

To  ConfiNe.  v.  n.  To  border  upon;  to  touch  on  different 
territories. 

Half  loft,  I  fee k 

What  readied  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Confine  with  heav’n.  Milton’s  Paradije  Lojl,  b.  ii.  1.  9" 5. 

Full  in  the  midd  of  this  created  fpace, 

Betwixt  heav’n,  earth,  and  Ikies,  there  dands  a  place 
Confining  on  all  three.  *  Drychn. 

To  ConfiNe.  v.  a.  [confiner,  Fr.  confinis,  Latin.] 

1.  To  bound  ;  to  limit. 

2.  To 
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"2',  To  {hut  up-,  to  imprifon;  to  immure;  to  reftrain  within 
certain  limits. 

I’ll  not  over  the  threfhold. - 

- - Fy,  you  confine  yourfelf  molt  unreafonably :  come,  you 

mull  go  vifit  the  good  lady.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolunus. 

I  had  been 

As  broad  and  gen’ral  as  the  cafing  air  ; 

But  now  I’m  cabbin’d,  cribb’d,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  fancy  doubts.  Shakefi  ernes  Macbeth. 

3.  To  reftrain  ;  to  tie  up  to. 

He  is  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  compafs  of  numbers,  and  the 
flavery  of  rhime.  Dryden. 

Confi'neless.  adj.  [from  confine.]  Boundlefs  ;  unlimited;  un¬ 
bounded;  without  end. 

Black  Macbeth 

Will  feem  as  pure  as  fnow,  and  the  poor  flate 
Lfteeni  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compar’d 
With  my  corfinelefis  harms.  &  bake fp  care's  Macbeth. 

Confinement,  n.fi.  [from  confine.]  Imprifonment ;  incar¬ 
ceration  ;  reftraint  of  liberty. 

Our  hidden  foes, 

Now  joyful  from  their  long  confinement  rofe.  Dryd  Virgil. 
The  niind  hates  reftraint,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itfelf  under 
confinement ,  when  the  fight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compafs. 

Addifim' s  Spectator,  Nv.  412. 
As  to  the  numbers  who  are  under  this  reftraint,  people  do 
not  feem  fo  much  furprifed  at  the  confinement  of  fome  as  the 
liberty  of  others.  Addifion  s  Freeholder ,  N°.  16. 

Confi'ner.  n.fi.  [from  confine.] 

1.  A  borderer;  one  that  lives  upon  confines;  one  that  inhabits 
the  extreme  parts  of  a  country. 

The  fenate  hath  ftirr’d  up  the  confiners.  Shakefi.  Cymbelir.e. 
Happy  confiners  you  of  other  lands, 

That  drift  your  foil.  Daniel's  Civil  IVar. 

2.  A  near  neighbour. 

Though  gladnefs  and  grief  be  oppofite  in  nature,  yet  they 
are  fuch  neighbours  and  confiners  in  art,  that  the  leaft  touch 
of  a  pencil  will  tranllate  a  crying  into  a  laughing  face.  Wotton. 

3.  One  which  touches  upon  two  different  regions. 

The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants  and  living  crea¬ 
tures, are  fuch  as  have  no  local  motion  ;  fuch  as  oyfters  Bacon. 
Confi'nity.  n.fi.  [ confinitas ,  Latin.]  Nearnefs ;  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Diet. 

To  CONFFRM.  v.  a.  [ confiirmo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  put  paft  doubt  by  new  evidence. 

The  teftimony  of  Chrift  was  confirmed  in  you.  I  Cor.  i.  6. 

Whilft  all  the  ftars,  that  round  her  burn, 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 

And  fpread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole.  Addifion' s  Spectator. 

2.  To  fettle ;  to  eftablifh  either  perfons  or  things. 

I  confirm  thee  in  the  high  priefthood,  and  appoint  thee 
ruler.  1  Mac.  xi.  57. 

Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine  heirs.  Sb.  Henry  VI. 

3.  To  fix  ;  to  radicate. 

Fernelius  never  cured  a  confirmed  pox  without  it.  TVifeman, 

4.  To  complete;  to  perfect. 

He  only  liv’d  but  ’till  he  was  a  man  ; 

The  which  no  fooner  had  his  prowefs  confirm'd , 

But  like  a  man  he  died.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

5.  To  ftrengthen  by  new  folemnities  or  ties. 

That  treaty,  fo  prejudicial,  ought  to  have  been  remitted 
rather  than  confirmed.  Swift. 

'  6.  To  admit  to  the  full  privileges  of  a  Chriftian,  by  impofition 
of  hands. 

Thofe  which  are  thus  confirmed ,  are  thereby  fuppofed  to  be 
fit  for  admiftion  to  the  facrament.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 
ConfiTmarl  e.  adj.  [from  confirm.]  That  which  is  capable 
of  inconteftible  evidence. 

It  may  receive  <a  fpurious  inmate,  as  is  confirmable  by  many 
examples.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 

Confirmation,  n.fi.  [from  confirm.] 

1.  The  aft  of  eftablilhing  any  thing  or  perfon ;  fettlement; 
eftablifhment. 

Embrace  and  love  this  man. - - 

———With  brother’s  love  I  do  it. — 

- And  let  heav’n 

Witnefs  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation  !  Shah.  Hen.  VIII. 

2.  Evidence  by  which  any  thing  is  afeertained ;  additional 
proof. 

A  falfe  report  hath 

Honour’d  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment.  Skakefp. 
The  fea-captains  anfwered,  that  they  would  perform  his 
command ;  and,  in  confirmation  thereof,  promifed  not  to  do 
any  thing  which  befeemed  not  valiant  men.  Knolles’s  Flijlory. 

3.  Proof;  convincing  teftimony. 

Wanting  frequent  confirmation  in  a  matter  fo  confirmable, 
their  affirmation  carrieth  but  flow  perfuafion.  Brown. 

The  arguments  brought  by  Chrift  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
doftrine,  were  in  themlelves  fufticient.  South's  Sermons. 

4.  An  cccleftaftical  rite. 
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What  is  prepared  for  in  catechifing,  is,  in  the  next  place, 
performed  by  confirmation ;  a  moft  profitable  ufage  of  the 
church,  tranferibed  from  the  practice  of  the  apoftles,  which 
confifts  in  two  parts :  the  child’s  undertaking,^  in  his  own 
name,  every  part  of  the  baptifmal  vow,  (having  firft  approved 
himfelf  to  underftand  it) ;  and  to  that  purpofe,  that  he  may 
more  folemnly  enter  this  obligation,  bringing  fome  godfather 
with  him,  not  now  (as  in  baptifm)  as  his  procurator  to  un¬ 
dertake  for  him,  but  as  a  witnefs  to  teftify  his  entering  this 
obligation.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

ConfirmaTor.  n.fi.  [from  confiirmo ,  Latin.]  An  attefter ; 
he  that  puts  a  matter  paft  doubt. 

There  wants  herein  the  definitive  confirmatory  and  teft  of 
things  uncertain,  the  fenfe  cf  man.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
Confirmatory,  adj.  [from  confirm]  Giving  additional 
teftimony  ;  eftablilhing  with  new  force. 

ConfFrmedness.  n.fi.  [from  confirmed.]  Confirmed  ft  ate ; 
radication. 

If  the  difficulty  arife  from  the  confirmednefis  of  habit,  every 
refiftance,  as  it  weakens  the  habit,  abates  the  difficulty. 

Decay  of  Piety.  „ 

Confi'rmeR.  n.fi.  [from  confirm.]  One  that  confirms;  one 
that  produces  evidence  or  ftrength ;  an  attefter;  an  ella- 
blifher. 

Be  thefe  fad  fighs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ?  K 

Then  fpeak  again.  Sbakejpcare  s  King  fobn. 

The  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  {Longer  than  the  word  of  a 
tapfter  :  they  are  both  the  co 'firmer s  of  falfe  reckonings.  Shaft. 
Confi'scabi.e.  adj.  [from  confifcate.]  Liable  to  forfeiture. 

To  CONFISCATE,  v.  a.  [ confifcare ,  confijquer,  i.  e.  in publicum 
addicere,  from  fificusy  which  originally  fignifieth  a  hamper, 
pannier,  bafket,  or  freil ;  but  metonymically  the  emperors 
treafure,  becaufe  it  was  anciently  kept  in  fuch  hampers.  6 owel.] 
To  transfer  private  property  to  the  prince  or  publick,  by  way 
of  penalty  for  an  offence. 

It  was  judged  that  he  fhould  be  banifhed,  and  his  whole 
eftate  confijc cited  and  feized,  and  his  houfes  pulled  down.  Bacon. 
Whatever  fifh  the  vulgar  fry  excel, 

Belong  to  Caefar,  wherefoe’er  they  fwim. 

By  their  own  worth  confificated  to  him.  Dryd.  Juv.  Sat.  iv\ 
Confiscate,  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Transferred  to  the  pub- 
lick  as  forfeit. 

Thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confifcate 
Unto  the  ft  ate  of  Venice.  Sbakejp.  Merchant  of  >  etiice. 
Confiscation,  n.fi.  [from  confifcate.]  T  he  aft  of  tiamierr- 
ing  the  forfeited  goods  of  criminals  to  publick  ufe. 

It  was  in  every  man’s  eye,  what  great  forfeitures  and  c.nfifi- 
cations  he  had  at  that  prefent  to  help  himfelf.  Bacon's  H.  V II. 
Co'nfitent.  n.fi.  [ confitensy  Latin.]  One  ccnfelfing ;  one 
who  confefles  his  faults. 

A  wide  difference  there  is  between  a  meer  confitcnt  and  a 
true  penitent.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Co'nfiture.  n.fi.  [French,  from  confieAuray  Latin.]  A  fweet- 
meat ;  a  confection. 

It  is  certain,  that  there  be  feme  houfes  wherein  confitures 
and  pies  will  gather  mould  more  than  in  others.  Bacon. 

We  contain  a  confiture  houfe,  where  we  make  all  fweet- 
meats,  dry  and  moift,  and  divers  pleafant  wines.  Bacon. 
To  Confix,  v.  a.  [confiigo  confixumy  Latin.]  To  fix  down;  to 
fallen. 

As  this  is  true, 

Let  me  in  fafety  raife  me  from  my  knees; 

Or  elfe,  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 

A  marble  monument !  Shake fp.  Meafiure  for  Mcafiure. 

Confla'grant.  adj.  [ confiagraiiSy  Latin.]  Burning  toge¬ 
ther  ;  involved  in  a  general  fire. 

Then  raife 

From  the  confilagrant  mafs,  purg'd  and  refin’d, 

New  heav’ns,  new  earth.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofly  b.  xii. 
Conflagration,  n.fi.  [ confiagratie ,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  general  fire  fpreading  over  a  large  fpace. 

The  opinion  deriveth  the  complexion  from  the  deviation  of 
the  fun,  and  the  conflagration  of  all  things  under  Phaeton. 

Brown's  Vu'gar  Errours ,  b.  vi.  c.  1 0. 
Next  o’er  the  plains,  where  ripen’d  harvefts  grow. 

The  running  conflagration  fpreads  below.  Addifi.  Ovid's  Met. 
Mankind  hath  had  a  gradual  increafe,  notwithftanding  what 
floods  and  conflagrations ,  and  the  religious  profdfion  of  celi¬ 
bacy,  may  have  intenupted.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

2.  It  is  generally  taken  for  the  fire  which  {hail  confume  this 
world  at  the  confummation  of  things. 

ConflaTion.  n.fi.  [ conflatumy  Latin.] 

1.  The  aft  of  blowing  many  inftruments  together. 

The  fwceteft  and  beft  harmony  is,  when  every  part  or  in- 
ftrument  is  not  heard  by  itfelf,  but  a  conflation  of  them  all. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hiflory,  K°.  225. 

2.  A  calling  or  melting  of  metal. 

Conflf/xure.  n.fi.  [confiexuray  Latin.]  A  bending  or  turning. 
To  CONFLFCT.  v.n.  [confiigoyh-at.]  Toftrive;  toconteil; 
to  fight;  tollruggle;  to  contend ;  to  encounter;  to  engage. 

Bare 
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Bare  unhoufed  trunks 
To  the  csnfli  ling  elements  expo  fed, 

Anfwer  nicer  nature.  Shakefpeare' s  Timon. 

You  ihnll  hear  under  the  earth  a  horrible  thundering  of  hre 
and  vva  r  ccnjlitling  together.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

A  man  would  be  content  to  ffrivewith  himfeif,  and  conf.id 
with  great  difficulties,  in  hopes  of  a  mighty  reward.  Tillotfm. 

Lafn’d  into  foam,  the  fierce  confiding  brine 
Seems  o’er  a  thoufand  raging  waves  to  burn.  Tbomf.  Winter. 

A  Co'nflict.  n.f.  [ conflidus ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  violent  collifion,  or  oppolition  of  two  fubffanccs. 

Pour  dephtegmed  fpirit  of  vinegar  upon  fait  of  tartar,  and 
there  will  be  fuch  a  conflid  or  ebullition,  as  if  there  were  fcarce 
two  more  contrary  bodies  in  nature.  Boyle  s  Scept.  Chym. 

2.  A  combat;  a  fight  between  two.  It  is  feldom  ufed  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  battle 

The  li  chiefs  conflid  with  the  giant  flout, 

Wherein  captiv’d,  of  life  or  death  he  flood  in  doubt. 

Fairy  flucen,  b.  i.  can.  7.  jlanz.  26. 

It  is  my  father’s  face. 

Whom  in  this  conflid  I  unawares  have  kill’d.  Shak.  II.  VI. 

3.  Contefl ;  ilrite ;  contention. 

There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  fignior  Benedick  and 
her  :  they  never  meet  but  there’s  a  fkirmilh  of  wit  between 
them.— Alas!  he  gets  nothing  by  that.  In  our  lafl  conflid, 
four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off.  SbakeJ^eare. 

4.  Struggle;  agony;  pang. 

No  alfurance  touching  victories  can  make  prefent  conflids 
fo  l'weet  and  eafy,  but  nature  will  fhun  and  fhrink  from  tnem. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  fed.  48. 
If  he  attempt  this  great  change,  wnh  what  labour  and  con- 
fid  mull  he  accomphlh  it?  Rogers’s  Sermon. 

He  perceiv’d 

Th’  unequal  conflid  then,  as  angels  look 

O11  dying  faints.  Lhcmfon’ s  Summer ,  /.  1  190. 

Confluence,  n.f.  [ conf.uo ,  Latin.] 

1.  1  he  junction  or  union  of  feveral  flreams. 

You  fee  this  confluence ,  this  great  flood  of  vifiters.  Shake/. 
Nimrod,  who  ulurped  dominion  over  the  reft,  fat  down 
in  the  very  confluence  of  all  thole  rivers  which  watered  Para- 
dil'e.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  JVorld. 

Bagdet  is  beneath  the  confluence  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Brereiuood  on  Languages. 
I11  the  veins  innumerable  little  rivulets  have  their  confluence 
into  the  great  vein,  the  common  channel  of  the  blood.  Jbentley. 

2.  The  aCt  of  crowding  to  a  place. 

You  had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all  men’s  con¬ 
fluence^  and  for  all  matters,  to  yourfelf.  Bacon  s  Adv.  to  Villiers. 

3.  A  concourfe  ;  a  multitude  crouded  into  one  place. 

This  will  draw  a  confluence  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Temple. 

CONFLUENT,  adj.  [confluent,  Lat.]  Running  one  into  an¬ 
other  ;  meeting. 

At  length,  to  make  their  various  currents  one. 

The  congregated  floods  together  run  : 

’I  hefe  confluent  flreams  make  fome  great  river’s  head, 

By  ftores  Hill  melting  and  defending  fed.  Llackrn.  Creation. 

Co'n  flux.  n.f.  [ confliuio ,  Latin.] 

1.  1  he  union  of  feveral  currents  ;  concourfe. 

He  quickly,  by  the  general  conflux  and  concourfe  of  the 
whole  people,  ftreightened  his  quarters.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

2.  Crowd  ;  multitude  colle&ed. 

To  the  gates  call;  round  thine  eye,  and  fee 
What  conflux  iiluing  forth,  or  ent’ring  in.  Milt.  Par.  Reg. 

Confo'rm.  adj.  [confortnis,  Latin.]  Aifuming the  fame  form  ; 
wearing  the  fame  form  ;  refembling. 

V  ariety  of  tunes  doth  difpofe  the  fpirits  to  variety  of  paf- 
fions  conform  unto  them.  Ba  on’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  b.  x. 

To  CONFO'RM.  v.  a.  [ conformo ,  Latin.]  To  reduce  to  the 
like  appearance,  fhape,  or  manner  with  fomething  elfe. 

Then  followed  that  moll  natural  effeCt  of  conforming  one’s 
felf  to  that  which  fire  did  like.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

lire  apoftles  did  conform  the  Chriftians  as  much  as  might 
be,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Jews.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  J.\i. 

Demand  of  them  wherefore  they  conform  not  themfelves 
unto  the  order  of  the  church  ?  Hookey,  b.  iii. 

To  Confo'rm.  v.n.  To  comply  with  ;  to  yield  to. 

Among  mankind  fo  few  there  are, 

Who  v/ill  conform  to  philofophick  fare.  Dryden  jun.  Juv. 

Conformable,  adj.  [from  conform.) 

1.  Having  the  fame  form  ;  ufing  the  fame  manners;  agreeing 
cither  in  exterior  or  moral  characters  ;  fimilar  ;  refembling. 

The  Gentiles  were  not  made  conformable  unto  the  Jews, 
in  that  which  was  necclTarily  to  ceafe  at  the  coming  of  Chriit. 

HoAer ,  b.  iv.  fed.  1 1 . 

2.  It  has  fometimes  to  before  that  with  which  there  is  agree¬ 
ment. 

He  gives  a  reafon  conformable  to  the  principles.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Sometimes  with. 

The  fragments  of  Sappho  give  us  a  tafle  of  her  way  of 
writing,  perfectly  conformable  with  that  character  we  find  of 
her.  Addifon s  Sped  at  or,  NJ.  223. 

4  Agreeable ;  fuitablc ;  not  oppofitc ;  confident. 

Vol.  I. 
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Nature  is  very  confonant  and  conformable  to  her  felf.  Nwtbii. 

I  he  productions  of  a  great  genius,  with  many  lapfes,  are 
preferable  to  the  works  of  an  inferiour  author,  fcrupulotifly  e>!>~ 
abt,  and  conformable  to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  Addifon. 

5.  Compliant;  ready  to  follow  directions;  fubmiffive;  peace¬ 
able  ;  obfequious. 

I've  been  to  you  a  true  ahd  humble  wife. 

At  all  time  to  your  will  conformable c  Shakefpeare’s  Hen.  VIII. 

.  For  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  yield  themffclvcs  willingly 
conformable,  in  whatever  Ihould  be  required,  it  was  their 
duty.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  fed.  14. 

Such  fpiritual  delufions  are  reformed  by  a  conformable  hero- 
tion,  and  the  well-tempered  zeal  of  the  true  Chriftian  fpirit. 

S/ratt’s  Sermons. 

Conformably,  adv.  [from,  conformable  )  With  conformity ; 
agreeably  ;  fuitably. 

So  a  man  obferve  the  agreement  of  his  own  imaginations, 
and  talk  conformably ,  it  is  all  certainty.  Locke. 

I  have  treated  of  the  fex  conformally  to  this  definition  Addif 

Conformation,  n.f  [french;  conformation  Latin.] 

1.  The  form  of  things  as  relating  to  each  other;  the  par¬ 
ticular  texture,  and  confidence  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  and 
their  difpofition  to  make  a  whole ;  as,  light  of  different  co¬ 
lours  is  refledecl  from  bodies  according  to  their  different  confor¬ 
mation. 

Varieties  are  found  in  the  different  natural  Ihapcs  of  the 
mouth,  and  feveral  conformations  of  the  organs.  Holder’ sEltm. 

Where  there  happens  to  be  fuch  a  ffrudure  and  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  as  that  the  fire  may  pafs  freely  unto  thefe 
fpiracies,  it  then  readily  gets  out.  Wbodivard’ s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

2.  The  aCi  of  producing  fuitablenefs,  or  conformity  to  any 

thing. 

•? 

Virtue  and  vice,  fin  and  holiiiefs,  and  the  cmformation  of 
pur  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  true  religion  and  mora¬ 
lity,  are  thing:  of  more  confequcnce  than  the  furniture  of 
underftanding.  Watt's. 

ConfoRmist.  n.f  [from  conform .]  One  that  complies 
with  the  worlhip  of  the  church  of  England  ;  not  a  diflentef. 

CoNfoRmity.  n.  f.  [from  conform.) 

1.  Similitude;  refcmblance ;  the  Hate  of  having  the  fame  cha¬ 
racter  of  manners  or  form. 

By  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  exercife  of  virtue,  man, 
amongfi  the  creatures  of  this  world,  afpireth  to  the  greateft 
conformity  with  God.  Hooker,  b.  i.  fed.  5. 

Judge  not  what  is  beft 

By  pleafure,  though  to  nature  Teeming  meet ; 

Created  as  thou  art  to  nobler  end, 

Holy  and  pure,  conformity  divine  !  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl » 

Space  and  duration  have  a  great  conformity  in  this,  that  they 
are  juftly  reckoned  amongfi:  our  fimple  ideas.  Locke. 

This  metaphor  would  not  have  been  fo  general,  had  there 
not  been  a  conformity  between  the  mental  tafte  and  the  fenfttive 
tafte.  Addifon’ s  Spedator ,  N°.  400, 

2.  It  has  in  fome  authors  with  before  the  model  to  which  the 
conformity  is  made. 

The  end  of  all  religion  is  but  to  draw  us  to  a  conformity  with 
God.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  In  fome  to. 

We  cannot  be  othetwife  happy  but  by  our  conform'ty  to 
God.  Hilotfon. 

Conformity  in  building  to  other  civil  nations,  hath  difpofed 
us  to  let  our  old  wooden  dark  houfes  fall  to  decay.  Graunt. 

4.  Confiftency. 

Many  inftances  prove  the  conformity  of  the  efiay  with  the 
notions  of  Hippocrates.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 

Conforta'tion.  n.f.  [from  confcrto ,  a  low  Latin  word.] 
Collation  of  ftrength  ;  corroboration. 

For  corroboration  and  corfortat'vn ,  take  fuch  bodies  as  are 
of  aftringent  quality,  without  manifeft  cold.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hifl. 

To  CONFO'UND  v.  a.  [confondre,  Fr.  confunclo ,  Latin.] 

i-  To  mingle  things  fo  that  their  feveral  forms  or  natures  can¬ 
not  be  difeerned. 

Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language,  that 
they  may  not  underfiand  one  another’s  fpeech.  Gen.  xi.  7. 

2.  1  o  perplex;  to  compare  or  mention  without  due  dil- 
tinClion. 

A  fluid  body  and  a  wetting  liquor  are  wont,  becaufe  they 
agree  in  many  things,  to  be  confounded .  Boy't  s  Hifl-  cfl Fluidity. 

T  hey  who  ffrip  not  ideas  from  the  marks  men  ufe  for  them, 
but  confound  them  with  words,  mull  have  cndlefs  difpute.  Locke. 

3.  1  o  diffurb  the  apprehenfion  by  indiltinCt  words  or  notions. 

I  am  yet  to  think,  that  men  find  their  fimple  ideas  agree, 
though,  in  difeourfe,  they  confound  one  another  with  different 
names.  L:cke. 

4.  To  throw  into  confirmation ;  to  perplex ;  to  terrify ;  to 
amaze;  toaftonilh;  to  ftupify. 

So  fpake  the  fon  of  God  ;  and  Satan  flood 

A  while  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  fay.  Milt.  Par.  Reg. 

Now  with  furies  furrounded, 

Defpairing,  confounded, 

He  trembles,  he  glows, 

Amidff  Rhodope’s  fnows.  Pipe’s  St.  Cecilia. 

5.  To  defiroy;  to  overthrow. 

5  H  Let 
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Lit  them  be  co  founded  in  all  their  power  and  might,,  and 
let  their  ftrength  be  broken.  Dan.  xxi. 

The  gods  confound  thee  !  do’ ft  thou  hold  there  dill  ?  Shed. 
Confo'unde n.paricip.adj.  [from  confound .]  Hateful;  de- 
teflable  ;  enormous  ;  odious  :  a  low  cant  word. 

A  moll  confounded  rcafon  for  his  brutifh  conception.  Grew . 

Sir,  I  have  heard  another  ftory, 

Fie  was  a  mod  confounded  T ory  ; 

.  And  grew,  or  he  is  much  bely’d. 

Extremely  dull  before  he  dy’d.  Swift. 

Confoundedly,  adv  [from  confounded.]  Hatefully;  fhame- 
fully  ;  a  low  or  ludicrous  word. 

You  are  confounded' y  given  to  fquirting  up  and  down,  and 
chattering.  L  Ejl range. 

Thy  (peculations  begin  to  fmell  confoundedly  of  woods  and 
meadows.  ,  Addijon  s  Spectator,  N  .  x  3 1  • 

ConFo'under.  n.  f  [from  confound.]  Fie  who  difturbs,  per¬ 
plexes,  terrifies,  ordeftroys. 

—Confraternity,  n.f  [from  con  and fraternitas,  Latin.]  A 
brotherhood;  a  body  of  men  united  for  fome  religious 
purpofe. 

We  find  three  days  appointed  every  year  to  be  kept,  and 
a  confraternity  eftablifhed  for  that  purpofe  with  the  laws  of  it. 

Sti  ling  feed  5  Defence  of  the  Difcourfe  on  Korn.  Idol. 
ConfricaTion.  n.  J  [from  ton  and  frico,  Lat.J  The  aY  of 
rubbing  againft  any  thing.  , 

It  hath  been  reported,  that  ivv  hath  grown  out  of  a  flag  s 
horn  ;  which  they  fuppofe  did  rather  come  from  a  confrication 
of  tire  horn  upon  the  BVy,  than  from  the  horn  itfelf. s  Bacon. 
To  CONFRONT,  v.  a.  [corf ranter,  French.] 
j.  To  ftand  againft  another  in  full  view  ;  to  face. 

Fie  fpolce,  and  then  confronts  the  bull ; 

And  on  his  ample  forehead,  aiming  full, 

The  deadly  ftroke  defeended.  Dryden  s  Virg.  Mn. 

z.  To  ftand  face  to  face,  in  oppofition  to  another. 

We  began  to  lay  his  unkindnefs  unto  him  :  he  feeing  him- 
felf  confronted  by  fo  many,  went  not  to  denial,  but  to  juftify 
his  cruel  falfhood.  Sidney,  h.  ii. 

In  thefe  two  things  the  Eaft  and  Weft  churches  did  inter¬ 
changeably  both  confront  the  Jews  and  concur  with  them. 

Hooker,  b.\.  fedi.tr . 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  anfwer  d  blows. 
Strength  match’d  with  ftrength,  and  power  confronted  power. 

Shakefp care’s  King  John. 

Bellona’s  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof. 

Confronted  him  with  felf  companions, 

Point  againft  point  rebellious,  arm’gainft  arm.  Shah.  Mach. 

3.  To  oppofe  one  evidence  to  another  in  open  court. 

4.  To  compare  one  thing  with  another; 

When  I  confront  a  medal  with  a  verfe,  I  only  {hew  you  the 
fame  defign  executed  by  different  hands.  Addijon  on  Medals. 
Confrontat  ion,  n.  f.  [  French.  ]  The  adt  of  bringing 
two  evidences  face  to  face. 

To  CONFUTE,  v.  a.  [confufus,  Latin.] 

1.  To  diforder  ;  to  difperfe  irregularly. 

2.  To  mix,  not  feparate. 

3.  To  perplex,  not  diftinguifh  ;  to  obfeure. 

We  may  have  a  clear  and  diftinift  idea  of  the  exiftence  of 
many  things,  though  our  ideas  of  their  intimate  effences  and 
caufes  are  very  confufecl  and  obfeure.  IVatts  s  Logic k. 

To  hurry  the  mind. 

Confus'd  and  fadly  fhe  at  length  replies.  Pope's  Statius. 
Coxfu'sedly.  adv.  [from  confufed.] 

1 .  In  a  mixed  mafs ;  without  feparation. 

Thefe  four  nations  are  every  where  mixt  in  the  Scriptures, 
hecaufe  they  dwelt  confufedly  together.  Raleigh's  Hijlory. 

7.  Indiftinctly  ;  one  mingled  with  another. 

Th*  inner  court  with  horror,  noife  and  tears, 

Confus'dly  fill’d  ;  the  women’s  {bricks  and  cries 

The  arched  vaults  re-echo.  Denham. 

On  mount  Vefuvius  next  he  fix’d  his  eyes, 

And  faw  the  fmoaking  tops  confus'dly  rife  ; 

A  hideous  ruin  !  Addifon  s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

I  viewed  through  a  prifm,  and  faw  them  moft  confufedly  de¬ 
fined,  fo  that  I  could  not  diftinguifh  their  fmaller  parts  from 
one  another.  Newton  s  Opt. 

Pleroes  and  heroines  {bouts  confus'dly  rife, 

And  bafe  and  treble  voices  ftrike  the  Ikies.  ,  Pope. 

3.  Not  clearly  ;  not  plainly. 

He  confufedly  and  ob  feu  rely  delivered  his  opinion.  Clarendon. 

4.  Tumultuoufly  ;  haftily  ;  not  deliberately  ;  not  exadtly. 

The  propriety  of  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the  hid¬ 
den  beauties  of  a  play,  arc  but  confufedly  judged  in  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  aeftion.  Dryden' s  Dedicat.  to  the  Spanijb  Fryar . 

Confusedness.  n.f.  [from  confufed.]  Want  of  diftinctnefs; 
want  of  clearnefs. 

Hitherunto  thefe  titles  of  honour  carry  a  kind  of  ccnfufed- 
nefs ,  and  rather  betokened  a  fucceffive  office  than  an  eftablifhed 
dignity.  *  Carew's  Survey  cf  Cornwal. 

The  caufeof  the  confufednefs  cf  our  notions,  next  to  natural 
inability,  is  want  of  attention.  Norris. 

(.  ’oN  F  u  sion.  n.  J.  [from  confufc  J 
i  IrrcguW  mixture ;  tumultuous  mcdly ;  diforder. 
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God,  only  wife,  to  punifh  pride  of  wit, 

Among  men’s  wits  hath  this  confufon  wrought ; 

As  the  proud  tow’r,  whofe  points  the  clouds  did  nit,  . 

By  tongues  confufon  was  to  ruin  brought. 

•God  is  not  a  god  of  fedition  and  confufon ,  but  of  order  and 
of  peace.  .  Hooker,  Preface. 

This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time. 

Than  when  thefe  fellows  ran  about  the  ftreets  _ 

Crying  confufon.  Shakefpeare  s  Conolanus. 

3.  Indiffindt  combination.  a 

The  confufon  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a  cu  omary 
connexion  of  them  in  their  minds  hath  made  to  them  a  mo 

one,  fills  their  head  with  falfe  views,  and  their  reafonings  w  it 
r  ,r  r  Locke. 

falfe  ccnfequences. 

•4.  Overthrow;  definition. 

The  ftrength  of  their  illufion,  -  , 

Shall  draw  him  in  to  his  confufon.  Shakefpeare  s  Macbeth. 

5.  Aftonifhment;  diftraaion  of  mind  ;  hurry  of  ideas. 

Confufon  dwelt  in  ev’ry  face. 

And  fear  in  ev’ry  heart, 

When  waves  on  waves,  arid  gulphs  in  gulpns, 

O’ercame  the  pilot’s  art-  Spectator,  N°.  489. 

Confu  table,  aij.  [from  confute .]  Poffiblc  to  bed.fproved; 
poffible  to  be  fhewn  falfe. 

At  the  laft  day,  that  inquifitor  {hall  not  prefent  to  God  a 
bundle  of  calumnies,  or  confutable  accufations  ;  but  will  offer 
unto  his  omnifcience  a  true  lift  of  our  tranfgreffions.  Brown. 
Confutation,  n.f  [confutatio,  Latin]  I  he  ad  of  con¬ 
futing  ;  difproof.  ,  _  .  „  r 

To  CONFU'TE.  v.  a.  [confute,  Latin.]  To  convid  of  erroi* 

or  falfhood  ;  to  difprove. 

He  could  on  either  fide  difpute ; 

Confute,  change  hands,  and  ftill  confute.  hudibras. 

For  a  man  to  doubt  whether  there  be  any  hell,  and  there¬ 
upon  to  live  as  if  there  were  none,  but,  when  he  dies,  to  find 
him  felf  confuted  in  the  flames,  muft  be  the  height  of  woe.  South. 
CONGE,  n.f.  [conge,  French.] 

1.  Ad  of  reverence;  bow;  courtefy. 

The  captain  falutes  you  with  conge  profound. 

And  your  ladyfhip  curt’fies  half  way  to  the  ground.  Swift. 

2.  Leave;  farewel. 

So,  courteous  conge  both  did  give  and  take,  _ 

With  right  hands  plighted,  pledges  of  good  will.  Fairy  dfu. 
To  Co'nge.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  Fo  take  leave.  . 

I  have  cengeed  with  the  duke,  and  done  my  adieu  with  his 
neareft.  Shakefpeare' s  All's  well  that  ends  wed. 

CO'NGE  D'E  LIRE  is  French;  and  fignifies,  in  common  law, 
the  king’s  permiflion  royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter,  in  time  of  va¬ 
cation,  to  chufe  a  bifhop.  The  king,  as  fovereign  patron  o 
all  archbifhopricks,  bifhopricks,  and  other  eccleliaftical  bene¬ 
fices,  had,  in  ancient  times,  the  free  appointment  of  an  ec- 
clefiaftical  dignities;  invefting  them  firlt  per  baculum  A  an- 
nulum ,  and  afterwards  by  his  letters  patent.  In  procefs  cf 
time  he  made  the  eledion  over  to  others,  under  certain  forma 
and  conditions ;  as,  that  they  fhould,  at  every  vacation,  before 
they  chufe,  demand  of  the  king  a  conge  d'elire ,  that  is,  licence 
to  proceed  to  eledion.  _  Cowe!. 

A  woman,  when  ffie  has  made  her  own  choice,  for  form  s 
fake,  fends  a  conge  d'elire  to  her  friends.  Spectator ,  N  •  47  "  * 
Co'nge.  n.f.  [In  architedure.]  A  moulding  in  form  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which  ferves  to  feparate  two  members, 
from  one  another :  fuch  is  that  which  joins  the  {haft  of  the 
column  to  the  cindure.  Chamber  >. 

To  CONGEAL,  v.a.  [congelo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  turn,  by  froft,  from  a  "fluid  to  a  folid  ftate. 

What  more  miraculous  thing  may  be  told, 

Than  ice,  which  is  congeal'd  with  fenfelels  cold. 

Should  kindle  fire  by  wonderful  device  ?  Sper.fr . 

In  whofe  capacious  womb 

A  vapoury  deluge  lies,  to  fnow  congealed.  Thor  fan’s  I y  lifter. 

2.  To  bind  or  fix,  as  by  cold. 

Oh,  gentlemen,  fee !  fee,  dead  Henry’s  wounds 
Open  their  congeal'd  mouths,  and  bleed  afrefn.  Shark.  R.  III. 
Too  much  fadnefs  hath  'congeal'd  your  blood.  Shakefpeare. 
ToConge'al.  v.  n.  To  concrete;  to  gather  into  a  mafs  by 

cold.  .  . 

When  water  congeals,  the  furface  of  the  ice  is  fmooth  and 
level,  as  the  furface  of  the  water  was  before.  Burnet  s  Theory. 
Conge'alment.  n.f.  [from  congeal. ]  The  clot  formed  by 
congelation ;  concretion. 

Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends  ; 

Tell  them  your  feats,  whilft  they  with  joyful  tears 
\Va(h  the  congtabneiit  from  your  wounds.  Sh.  Ant.  and  Chop. 
Conge'labLe.  adj.  [from  congeal]  Sufceptible  of  congela- • 
tion  ;  capable  of  lofing  its  fluidity. 

J  he  confiftencies  of  bodies  are  very  divers:  denfe,  rare, 
tangible,  pneumatical,  fixed,  hard,  foft,  congelable ,  not  (jsn- 
relable,  liquefiable,  not  liquefiable.  Bacon,  N“.  839. 

The  chy miffs  define  fait,  from  fomc  of  its  properties,  to  be 
a  body  fixable  in  the  fire,  and  congelable  again  by  cold  into 
brittle  glebes  or  crvftals.  Jrhutbnot  sn  Ad  merits. 

Congf.laT.cn- 
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Con’GEL a'tiok.  n.f  [from  congeal .] 

1.  Act  of  turning  fluids  to  folids. 

'i  he  capillary  tubes  are  obllrueled  either  by  outward  com- 
prefiion  or  congelation  of  the  fluid.  Arbutbnot  on  Aliments. 

There  are  congelations  of  the  redundant  water,  precipita¬ 
tions,  and  many  other  operations.  Arbutbnot  on  Air. 

2.  State  of  being  congealed,  or  made  folid. 

Many  waters  and  fprings  will  never  freeze  ;  and  many 
parts  in  rivers  and  lakes,  where  there  are  mineral  erruptions, 
will  ftill  perfift  without  congestion.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
CONGENER.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Of  the  fame  kind  or  nature. 

The  cherry-tree  has  been  often  grafted  on  the  laurel,  to 
which  it  is  a  congener.  Miller. 

Conge'n  frous.  ad).  [ congener ,  Latin.]  Of  the  fame  kind; 
ariling  from  the  fame  original. 

Thole  bodies,  being  of  a  congenerous  nature,  do  readily  re¬ 
ceive  the  impreffions  of  their  nature.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

From  extreme  and  lafting  -colds  proceeds  a  great  run  of 
apoplexies,  and  other  congenerous  difeafes.  Arbutbnot  on  Air. 
Cong is/n erousness.  n.f.  [f rom  congenerous.]  The  quality  of 
being  from  the  fame  original ;  belonging  to  the  fame 
clafs.  Did. 

CONG'ENIAL.  ad),  [con  and  genius ,  Lat.]  Partaking  of  the 
fame  genius  ;  kindred  ;  cognate. 

He  lprung,  without  any  help,  by  a  kind  of  congenial  com- 
pofure,  as  we  may  term  it,  to  the  likenefs  of  our  late  fove- 
reign  and  mailer.  *  '  IVotton. 

You  look  with  pleafure  on  thofe  things  which  are  fome- 
what  congenial ,  and  of  a  remote  kindred  to  your  own  con¬ 
ceptions.  Dry  den  s  Dedication  of  "Juvenal. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  filler  arts  we  came. 

And  met  congenial ,  mingling  flame  with  flame.  Pope's  Epifl. 
He  acquires  a  courage,  and  fiiffnefs  of  opinion,  not  at  all 
congenial  with  him.  Swift  on  the  Diffentions  in  Athens  and  Rome. 
Congeniality,  n.f.  [from  congenial .]  Participation  of  the 
fame  genius  ;  cognation  of  mind. 

Conge'nialness.  n.f  [from  congenial.]  Cognation  of  mind. 
Conge'nite.  ad).  [ congenitus ,  Latin.]  Of  the  fame  birth; 
born  with  another  ;  connate ;  begotten  together. 

Many  conclufions  of  moral  and  intelle&ual  truths,  feem, 
upon  this  account,  to  be  congenite  with  us,  connatural  to  us, 
and  engraven  in  the  very  frame  of  the  foul.  Hale's  Origin. 

Did  we  learn  an  alphabet  in  our  embryo-ftate  !  And  how 
comes  it  to  pafs,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  fuch  congenite 
apprehenfions  ?  Glanville' s  ScepJ.  c.  5 . 

Co'n  ger.  n.f.  [congrus,  Latin.]  The  fea-eel. 

Many  fifti,  whofe  fhape  and  nature  are  much  like  the  eel, 
frequent  both  the  fea  and  frefli  rivers ;  as  the  mighty  conger , 
taken  often  in  the  Severn.  Walton  s  Angler. 

Conge'ries.  n.f.  [Latin.]  A  mafs  of  frnall  bodies  heaped  up 
together. 

The  air  is  nothing  but  a  congeries  or  heap  of  frnall,  and, 
for  the  moll:  part,  of  flexible  particles,  of  feveral  iizes,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  figures.  Boyle. 

To  CONGEST,  v.  a.  [ congers ,  congejlum ,  Lat.]  To  heap  up; 
to  gather  together. 

Conge'st  I-BLE.  adj.  [from  congeflf\  That  may  be  heaped 
up  Did. 

Congestion,  n  f  [ congeftio ,  Latin.] 

A  collection  of  matter,  as  in  tibfcefles  and  tumours.  Quincy. 
Congefti-on  is  then  laid  to  he  the  caufe  of  a  tumour,  when 
the  growth  of  it  is  flow,  and  without  pain.  Wifman. 

Co'ngiary.  n.f  [ congiarium ,  from  congius ,  a  meafure  of  corn, 
Lat  ]  A  gift  diilributed  to  the  Roman  people  or  foldiery, 
originally  in  corn,  afterwards  in  money. 

We  fee  on  them  the  emperor  and  general  officers,  Landing 
as  they  diilributed  a  congiary  to  the  foldiers  or  people.  Addifn. 
To  CON  GLA  CIATE,  v.n.  [, conglaciatus ,  Latin.]  To  turn 
to  ice. 

No  other  doth  properly  conglaciate  but  water;  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  quickldver  is  properly  fixation,  and  that  of 
milk  coagulation.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

CoNGLACi  aYion.  n.f.  [from  conglaciate.]  "I  he  Late  of  being 
changed,  or  a£t  of  changing  into  ice. 

If  cryftal  be  a  Lone,  it  is  concreted  by  a  mineral  fpirit  and 
lapidifical  principles ;  tor,  while  it  remained  in  a  fluid  body, 
it  was  a  fubjed  very  unfit  for  proper  cong/aciation.  Brown. 
To  CO'NGLOBA'IE.  v.  a.  [ conglobatus ,  Latin.]  To  gather 
into  a  hard  firm  ball. 

The  tefticle,  as  is  faid,  is  one  large  conglobated  gland,  con¬ 
fining  of  foft  fibres,  all  in  one  convolution.  Grew' s  Cofrnol. 

Co'ncloeate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Moulded  into  a  firm 
ball,  of  which  the  fibres  are  not  dillindly  vifible. 

Fluids  are  feparated  from  the  blood  in  the  liver,  and  the 
other  conglobate  and  conglomerate  glands.  Cheyne  s  Phil.  Prin. 
Co'nglobatel y.  adv.  [from  conglobate ]  In  a  fpherical 
form.  Diet. 

Conglob a'tion.  n.f  [from  conglobate.]  A  round  body; 
collection  into  a  round  mafs.  -  ' 

In  this  fpawn  arc  difeerned  many  fpecks,  or  little  conglolta- 

tj:ns,  which  in  time  become  black. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours , 
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To  CoNGEoLfc.  v.  a.  [  conglo'o,  Lat.]  To  gather  into  a  round 
mafs  ;  to  confolidate  in  a  ball. 

Then  he  founded,  then  co>'gIob’d 
Like  things  to  like.  '  Milton's  Paradije  Lojl,  b.  vii.  /.  239* 
Lor  all  their  centre  found, 

Hung  to  the  goddefs,  and  coher’d  around  : 

Not  clofer,  orb  in  Orb  conylob'd ,  are  feen 
The  buzzing  bees  about  their  dulky  queen.  Pope's  Dunciad. 
To  Conglo'be.  v.  n.  To  ccalcfce  into  a  round  mafs. 

Thither  they 

Hailed  with  glad  precipitance,  up-roll’d 
As  drops  on  dull  conglotihg  from  the  dry.  Milton's  P ar.  Lojl. 
To  CONGLOMERATE,  v.  a.  [conglonero,  Lat.]  To  gather 
into  a  ball,  like  a  l all  of  thread;  to  inweave  into  a  round 
mafs. 

The  liver  is  one  great  conglomerated  gland,  compofed  of  in¬ 
numerable  frnall  glands,  each  of  which  confifteth  of  foR 
fibres,  in  a  diftind  or  feparate  convolution.  Grew' s  CofrnoL 

Conglo'merate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Gathered  into  a  round  ball,  fo  as  that  the  conLituent  parts 
and  fibres  are  dillind. 

Fluids  are  feparated  in  the  liver,  and  the  other  conglobate 
and  conglomerate  glands.  Cheyne’ s  Phil.  Prin. 

2.  Collected  ;  twilled  together.  ' 

The  beams  of  light,  when  they  are  multiplied  and  conglo¬ 
merate,  generate  heat.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory,  Ny.  207. 
Conglomeration,  n.f  [from  conglomerate.] 

[ .  Collection  of  matter  into  a  loole  ball. 

2.  Intertexture;  mixture. 

The  multiplication  and  congl  meration  of  founds  doth  gene¬ 
rate  rarefaCtion  of  the  air.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory.  N°.  267. 
To  CONGLUTINATE.  v.  a.  [conglutino,  Latin.]  To  ce¬ 
ment  ;  to  reunite  ;  to  heal  wounds. 

To  CongluYinate.  v  n.  Tocoalefce;  to  unite  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  callous. 

ConglutinaYion.  n.f.  [from  conglutinate  ]  The  aCt  of 
uniting  wounded  bodies  ;  reunion  ;  healing. 

The  caufe  is  a  temperate  conglutination-,  for  both  bodies  are 
clammy  and  vifeous,  and  do  bridle  the  deflux  of  humours  to 
the  hurts.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory,  Ny.  677. 

To  this  elongation  of  the  fibres  is  owing  the  union  or  con¬ 
glutination  of  parts  feparated  by  a  wound.  Arbuth.  on  Aliments. 
ConcluYinative.  adj.  [from  conglutinate .  ]  Having  the 
power  of  uniting  wounds. 

ConglutinaYor.  n.f.  [from  conglutinate.]  That  which  has 
the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 

1  lie  ofteocolla  is  recommended  as  a  conglutinator  of  broken 
bones.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

CongraYulant.  adj.  [from  congratulate.]  Rejoicing  in  par¬ 
ticipation  ;  expreffing  participation  of  another’s  joy. 

Forth  rulh’d  in  hafte  the  great  confulting  peers. 

Rais’d  from  the  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy 
Ccngratulant  approach’d  him.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  ■£. 
To  CONGRATULATE,  vf  a.  [  gratulor ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  compliment  upon  any  happy  event;  to  exprefs  joy  for 
the  good  of  another. 

I  congratulate  our  Englilh  tongue,  that  it  has  been  enriched 
with  words  from  all  our  neighbours.  Wi atts’s  Lcgick. 

2.  It  has  fometimes  the  accufative  cafe  of  the  caufe  of  joy,  and 

to  before  the  perfon.  • 

An  ecclefiallical  union  within  yourfelves,  I  am  rather  ready 
to  congratulate  to  you.  Spratt  s  Sermons. 

The  fubjeds  of  England  may  congratulate  to  themfelves, 
that  the  nature  of  our  government  and  the  clemency  of  our 
king  fecure  us.  Dry  den's  Preface  to  Aurengxebe. 

To  CungraYul ate.  v.n.  To  rejoice  in  participation. 

I  cannot  but,  with  much  pleafure,  congratulate  with  my 
dear  country,  which  hath  outdone  all  Europe  in  advancing 
converfation.  Swift’s  Introduction  to  Genteel  Converfation . 
CongratulaYion.  n.f.  [from  congratulate  ] 

1.  The  aCt  of  profeffing  joy  for  the  happinefs  or  fuccefs  of 
another. 

2.  The  form  in  which  joy  for  the  happinefs  of  another  is  pro- 
feffied. 

CongraYulatory.  adj.  [from  congratulate.]  Expreffing  joy 
for  the  good  fortune  of  another. 

To  Congre'e.  v.  n.  [from  gre,  French.]  To  agree;  to 
accord  ;  to  join  ;  to  unite. 

For  government, 

Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent, 

Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  clofe.  Shokefpcare  s  Henry  V. 
To  Congre'et.  v.n.  [from  con  and  greet.]  To  falute  reci¬ 
procally. 

My  office  hath  fo  far  prevail’d, 

That  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye, 

You  have  congreeted.  Shokefpcare  s  Henry  V. 

To  CONGREGATE,  v.  a.  [ c.ngrego ,  Lat.]  To  colled  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  aflemble  ;  to  bring  into  one  place. 

Any  multitude  of  Chriftian  men  congregated,  may  be  termed 
by  the  name  ol  a  church.  Hooker,  b.  ii r.  fed.  I. 

Thcfe  waters  were  afterwards  congregated,  and  called  the 
fea.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

Tempefts 
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Tempers  them  Lives,  high  Teas,  and  howling  winds, 

1  he  gutter’d  rocks  and  congregated  fands, 

As  having  fenfe  of  beauty,  do  omit 

Their  mortal  natures.  Sbakefpeare' s  Othello. 

I  he  dry  land,  earth  ;  and  the  great  receptacle 
Of  congregated  waters,  he  call’d  Teas  ; 

And  law  that  it  was  good.  Milton's  Paradife  Loff ,  h.  vii. 

Heat  congregates  homogeneal  bodies,  and  I  cp  a  rates  hete- 
rogeneal  ones.  Newton’s  Oft. 

Light,  congregated  by  a  burning  glafs,  adts  mod  upon  lul- 
pb.urcous  bodies,  to  turn  them  into  fire.  Newton's  Opt. 

To  Congregate,  v.n.  To  alienable  ;  to  meet  ;  to  gather 
together. 

He  rails, 

Ev’n  there  where  merchants  mod  do  congregate , 

On  me,  my  bargains.  Sbakefpeare' s  Aderchant  of  Venice. 

’Tis  true,  (as  the  old  proverb  doth  relate) 

Equals  with  equals  often  congregate  Denham . 

Congregate,  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Collected;  campa&. 
Where  the  matter  is  mod  congregate ,  the  cold  is  the  greater. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  72. 

Congrega'tion.  n.  f.  [from  congregate .] 

1 .  A  collection  ;  a  mafs  of  various  parts  brought  together. 

T  his  brave  o’erhanging  firmament  appears  no  other  thing 
to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pedilent  congregation  of  vapours.  Shak. 

2.  An  adembly  met  to  worfliip  God  in  publick,  and  hear 
doCtrine. 

The  words  which  the  minider  fird  pronounceth,  the  whole 
congregation  fhall  repeat  after  him.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  fed.  36. 

The  praCtice  of  thofe  now-a-days  that  prefer  houfes 
before  churches,  and  a  conventicle  before  the  congregation. 

South's  Sermons. 

If  thofe  preachers,  who  abound  in  epiphonema’s,  would 
look  about  them,  they  would  find  part  of  their  congregation 
out  of  countenance,  and  the  other  afleep.  Swift. 

3.  Congregations  of  Cardinals ,  are  aflemblies  didributed  by 
the  pope  into  feveral  chambers,  like  our  offices  and  courts. 

Chambers. 

Congregational,  adj.  [from  Congregation.']  Publick;  per¬ 
taining  to  a  congregation  or  adembly. 

CO'NGRESS.  n.f.  [cor.gr effus .  Latin.] 

1.  A  meeting;  a  diode ;  a  conflict. 

Here  Pallas  urges  on,  and  Laufus  there  ; 

Their  congrefs  in  the  field  great  Jove  withdands, 

Both  doom’d  to  fall,  but  fall  by  greater  hands.  Dryd.  AEn. 
From  thefe  laws  may  be  deduced  the  rules  of  the  congreffes 
and  reflections  of  two  bodies.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin. 

2.  An  appointed  meeting  for  fettlemcnt  of  affairs  between  dif¬ 
ferent  nations. 

Congre'ssive.  adj.  [from  congrefs.']  Meeting;  encountering; 
coming  together. 

If  it  be  underdood  of  fexes  conjoined,  all  plants  are  fe¬ 
male  ;  and  if  of  disjoined,  and  congrejfive  generation,  there  is 
no  male  or  female  in  them.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii  c.  6. 

To  CONGRU'E.  v.n.  [from  congruo,  Latin]  To  agree ;  to 
be  confident  with  ;  to  fuit ;  to  be  agreeable  to  any  purpofe. 

Our  fovereign  procefs  imports  at  full. 

By  letters  cengruing  to  that  effeCI, 

The  prefent  death  of  Hamlet.  Sbakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

Congruence,  n.f.  [congruerrtia,  Latin.]  Agreement;  fuit- 
ablenefs  of  one  thing  to  another;  confidency. 

Congru'ent.  adj .  [ congruens ,  Latin.]  Agreeing;  correfpon- 
dent. 

Thefe  planes  were  fo  feparated  as  to  move  upon  a  common 
fide  of  the  congruent  fquares,  as  an  axis.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin. 

Congru'ity.  n  J.  [from  con.gr uc. ] 

1 .  Suitablenefs  ;  agreeablenefs. 

Congruity  of  opinions  to  our  natural  conditution,  is  one 
great  incentive  to  their  reception.  Glanville, 

2.  Fitnefs;  pertinence. 

A  whole  fentence  may  fail  of  its  congruity  by  wanting  one 
particle.  Sidney. 

3.  Confequence  of  argument ;  reafon  ;  confidency. 

With  what  congruity  doth  the  church  of  Rome  deny,  that 
her  enemies  do  at  all  appertain  to  the  church  of  Chrid?  Hook. 

4.  [In  geometry.}  Figures  or  lines  which  exaCfly  correfpond, 
when  laid  over  one  another,  are  in  congruity. 

Co'ncrument.  n.f.  [from  congrue.]  Fitnefs;  adaptation. 

The  congrumnt  and  harmonious  fitting  of  periods  in  a  fen¬ 
tence,  hath  almod  the  fadening  and  force  of  knitting  and  con¬ 
nexion.  Ben.  'Jobnfn's  Difcov. 

Co'ngruous.  adj.  [congruus,  Latin.] 

1.  Agreeable  to;  confident  with. 

The  cxidence  of  God  is  fo  many  ways  manifed,  and  the 
obedience  we  owe  him  fo  congruous  to  the  light  of  reafon, 
that  a  great  part  of  mankind  give  tedimony  to  the  law  of 
nature.  Locke. 

2.  Suitable  to  ;  accommodated  to  ;  proportionate  or  commen- 
furate. 

I  he  faculty  is  infinite,  the  object  infinite,  and  they  in¬ 
finitely  congruous  to  one  another.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin. 

3.  Rational ;  lit. 
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Motives  that  add  refs  thcmfelves  to  our  reafon,  arc  fitted  to 
be  employed  upon  reafonable  creatures :  it  is  no  ways  con¬ 
gruous. ,  that  God  diould  be  always  frightening  men  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  Attcrbury. 

Congruously,  adv.  [from  congruous .]  Suitably;  pertinent¬ 
ly  ;  confidently. 

T  his  conjecture  is  to  be  regarded,  becaufe,  congruoufy  unto 
it,  one  having  warmed  the  bladder,  found  it  then  lighter  than 
the  oppofite  weight.  Boyle's  Spring  of  the  Air . 

Co'nical.  t  adj.  [  conicus ,  Latin.  ]  Having  the  form  of  a 

Co' nick,  i  cone,  or  round  pyramid. 

Tow’ring  firs  in  conick  forms  arife, 

And  with  a  pointed  fpear  divide  the  fkies.  Prior. 

A  brown  flint  of  a  conick  figure  :  the  bafis  is  oblong.  IV oodiv. 
They  are  conical  vedels,  with  their  bafes  towards  the  heart; 
and  as  they  pafs  on,  their  diameters  grow  dill  lefs  and  lefs. 

Arbutbnot  on  Aliments. 

Co'nically.  adv.  [from  conical  ]  In  form  of  a  cone. 

In  a  watering  pot,  diaped  conically ,  or  like  a  fugar  loaf, 
filled  with  water,  no  liquor  falls  through  the  holes  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  whild  the  gardener  keeps  his  thumb  upon  the  orifice  at 
the  top.  "  Boyle  s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

Go'nicalness.  n.f.  [from  conical.]  1  he  date  or  quality  of 
being  conical. 

Conick  Section,  n.f.  A  curve  line  arifing  from  the  fedtion  of 
a  cone  by  a  plane. 

Co'nick  Sections.  )  n.f  That  part  of  geometry  which  confideis 

Co'nicks.  J  the  cone,  and  the  curves  arifing  from  its 

fedfions. 

To  CONJE'CT.  v.  n.  [, conj eCl  urn ,  Lat.]  To  gueC, ;  to  con¬ 
jecture. 

I  intreat  you  then, 

From  one  that  but  imperfectly  conjeCts , 

Your  wifdom  would  not  build  yourfelf  a  trouble.  Shakefp. 

Conje'ctor.  n.f  [from  conjed  ]  Aguefler;  a  conjedturer. 

For  fo  conjetiors  would  obtrude, 

And  from  thy  painted  fkin  conclude.  Swift. 

Conje'cturable.  adj.  [from  conjecture.]  Being  the  objedt  of 
conjecture ;  poffible  to  be  gued’ed. 

Conje'ctur al.  adj.  [from  conjecture.']  Depending  on  con¬ 
jecture  ;  faid  or  done  by  guefs. 

They’ll  fit  by  th’  fire,  and  prefume  to  know 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines,  fide  factions,  and  give  out 
Conjectural  marriages.  Sbakefpeare  s  Coriolanus. 

Thou  fpeak’d  it  falfcly,  as  I  love  mine  honour. 

And  mak’d  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me.  Sbakefpeare' 
It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit,  fave  that  I  doubt  it  is  too 
conjectural  to  venture  upon,  if  one  could  difeern'  what  corn, 
herbs,  or  fruits,  are  likely  to  be  in  plenty  or  lcarcity.  Bacon. 

The  two  lad  words  are  not  in  Callimachus,  and  confe- 
quently  the  red  are  only  conjectural,  and  an  erroneous  addi¬ 
tion.  Broom  s  Notes  on  the  Odyffey. 

Conj  ectura'lity.  n.  f  [from  conjectural.]  That  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  guefs. 

They  have  not  recurred  unto  chronology,  or  the  records  of 
time,  but  taken  themfelves  unto  probabilities,  and  the  conjec- 
turality  of  philofophy.  Broivn’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 

Conj e  ctu rally,  adv.  [from  conjectural.]  By  guefs ;  by 
conjecture. 

Whatfoever  may  be  at  any  time  out  of  Scripture,  but  pro¬ 
bably  and  conj eCtur ally  furmifed.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Conje'cture.  n.f  [conjeCturai  Latin.] 

1.  Guefs;  imperfect  knowledge;  preponderation  of  opinion 
without  proof. 

In  the  cading  of  lots  a  man  cannot,  upon  any  ground  of 
reafon,  bring  the  event  of  them  fo  much  as  under  conjecture. 

South's  Sermons. 

2.  Idea  ;  notion  ;  conception  :  not  now  in  ufe. 

Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time, 

When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark, 

Fills  the  wide  veflel  of  the  univerfe.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

To  Conje'cture.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  guefs;  to 
judge  by  guefs  ;  to  entertain  an  opinion  upon  bare  probability. 

When  we  look  upon  fuch  things  as  equally  may  or  may  not 
be,  human  reafon  can  then,  at  the  bed,  but  conjecture  what 
will  be.  South's  Sermons. 

A  Conje'ctur er.  n.f.  [from  conjecture.]  A  gueder;  one 
who  forms  opinion  without  proof. 

If  we  fhould  believe  very  grave  conjeClurers ,  carnivorous 
animals  now  were  not  fiefli  devourers  then.  Brown  s  Vul.  Err . 
I  fhall  leave  the  wife  conjeClurers  to  their  own  imaginations. 

AddiJ'on ,  Spectator,  N°.  271. 

Coni'ferous.  adj.  [conus  and  fero,  Latin.] 

Such  trees,  dirubs,  or  herbs  are  coniferous  as  bear  a  fqua- 
mofe  Italy  fruit,  of  a  woody  fubdance,  and  a  figure  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  of  a  cone,  in  which  there  are  many  feeds ;  and 
when  they  are  ripe,  the  feveral  cells  or  partitions  in  the  cone 
gape  or  open,  and  the  feeds  drop  out.  Of  this  kind  arc  the 
fir,  pine,  beech,  and  the  like.  Quincy. 

To  Conjo'bble.  v.  a.  [from  con,  together,  and  jobber  ml,  tbe 
head.]  'Fo  concert;  to  fettle  ;  to  difeufs.  A  low  cant  word. 
What  would  a  body  think  of  a  minider  that  fhould  con- 
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jolble  matters  of  ftate  with  tumblers,  and  confer  politicks  with 
tinkers?  ^  L'Ejlrange. 

To  CONJO'IN.  v.  a.  [ corjoindre ,  Fr.  covjungo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  unite;  to  confolidate  into  one. 

Thou  wrong’!!  Pirithous,  and  not  him  alone  ; 

But,  while  I  live,  two  friends  conjoin'd  in  one.  Dryditi. 

2.  To  unite  in  marriage. 

If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment, 

Why  you  {hould  not  be  conjoin’d,  [  charge 

You  on  your  fouls  to  utter  it.  Sbakefp.  Much  ado ,  &c. 

3.  Toaflociate;  to  connedf. 

Common  and  univerfal  fpirits  convey  the  aiftion  of  the 
remedy  into  the  part,  and  conjoin  the  virtue  of  bodies  far 
disjoined.  ^  Browns  Vu'gor  Errours ,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Men  of  differing  in  ter  efts  can  be  reconciled  in  one  com¬ 
munion  ;  at  leaft,  the  dcfigns  of  all  can  be  conjoined  in  liga¬ 
tures  of  the  fame  reverence,  and  piety,  and  devotion.  Taylor. 

Let  that  which  he  learns  next  be  nearly  conjoined  with  what 
he  knows  already.  "  Locke. 

7  o  Conjo'in.  v.  u.  To  league  ;  to  unite. 

'This  part  of  his  * 

C  njsins  with  my  difeafe,  and  helps  to  end  me.  Sh.  Henry  IV. 
Conjoint,  adj.  [  conjoint ,  Fr.  ]  United;  conne&ed  ;  af- 
fociate. 

Conjo  int  Degrees.  [In  mufick  ]  Two  notes  which  imme¬ 
diately  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  fcale ;  as  ut 
>  and  re. 

Conjointly,  adv.  [from  conjoint .]  In  union;  together;  in 
afiociation  ;  jointly  ;  not  apart. 

A  grofs  and  frequent  error,  commonly  committed  in  the 
ufe  ©f  doubtful  remedies,  conjointly  with  thofe  that  are  of  ap¬ 
proved  virtues.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

7  he  parts  of  the  body  feparately,  make  known  the  paffions 
of  the  foul,  or  elfe  conjointly  one  with  the  other.  Dryden. 
Co'nisor.  See  CoGnisor. 

COlTjUGAL.  adj.  [, conjngalis ,  Lat.J  Matrimonial;  belong¬ 
ing  to  marriage ;  connubial. 

7’heir  conjugal  affe&ion  ftill  is  ty’d. 

And  ftill  the  mournful  race  is  multiply’d.  Dryd.  Fables. 
I  could  not  forbear  commending  the  young  woman  for  her 
conjugal  affedion,  when  I  found  that  fhe  had  left  the  good 
man  at  home.  Spectator,  N°.  499. 

He  mark’t  the  conjugal  difpute; 

Nell  roar’d  mediant,  Dick  fat  mute.  Swift. 

Co’n  jug  ally.  adv.  [from  conjugal .]  Matrimonially;  con¬ 
nubially. 

7  o  Conjugate,  v.a.  [ conjugo ,  Latin] 

1.  To  join  ;  to  join  in  marriage;  to  unite. 

7  hofe  drawing  as  well  marriage  as  wardfhip,  gave  him 
both  power  and  occafion  to  conjugate  at  pleafure  the  Norman 
and  the  Saxon  houfes.  JVotton. 

2.  To  inflect  verbs;  to  decline  verbs  through  their  various  ter¬ 
minations. 

Conjugate,  n. f.  [ conjugatus ,  Latin.]  Agreeing  in  deriva¬ 
tion  with  another  word,  and  therefore  generally  refembling  in 
fignification. 

His  grammatical  argument,  grounded  upon  the  derivation 
of  fpontancous  from  J'ponte,  weighs  nothing  :  we  have  learned 
in  logick,  that  conjugates  are  fometimes  in  name  only,  and  not 
in  deed.  Brarnh.  Anjwer  to  Hobbs. 

Conjugate  Diameter ,  or  Axis.  [In  geometry.]  Aright  line 
bifeding  the  tranfverfe  diameter.  Chambers. 

Conjugation,  n. f  [ conjugatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  couple  ;  a  pair. 

7’he  heart  is  fo  far  from  affording  nerves  unto  other  parts, 
that  it  receiveth  very  few  ttfelf  from  the  ftxth  conjugation  or 
pair  of  nerves.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  L\  iv.  c.  4. 

2.  The  ad  of  uniting  or  compiling  things  together. 

All  the  various  mixtures  and  conjugations  of  atoms  do  beget 
nothing.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

3.  7  he  form  of  infleding  verbs  through  their  feries  of  termi¬ 
nations. 

Have  thofe  who  have  writ  fo  much  about  declenfions  and 
conjugations,  about  concords  and  fyntaxes,  loft  their  labour, 
and  been  learned  to  no  purpofe  ?  '  Locke. 

4.  Union  ;  aftemblage. 

The  fupper  of  the  Lord  is  the  mod  facred,  myftcrious,  and 
ufeful  conjugation  of  fecret  and  holy  things  and  duties.  Taylor. 
CONJUNCT,  adj.  [conjundus,  Latin  ]  Conjoined;  concur¬ 
rent  ;  united. 

It  pleas’d  the  king  his  mafter  to  ftrike  at  me. 

When  he,  conjunct  and  flatt’ring  his  difpleafure, 

Fript  me  behind.  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear. 

Conju'nc  rioN.  n.f  [conjundio,  Latin.] 

I.  Ujlion;  affociation  ;  league. 

With  ourTmall  conjunction  we  ftiould  on, 

7  o  fee  how  fortune  is  difpos’d  to  us.  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV. 

He  will  unite  the  white  role  and  the  red  ; 

Smile,  heaven,  upon  his  fair  conjunction, 

1  hat  long  hath  frown  d  upon  their  enmity.  Shak.  Rich.  III. 
1  he  treaty  gave  abroad  a  reputation  of  a  Arid  conjunction 
and  amity  between  them.  Bacons  Henry  VII. 
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Man  can  effed  no  great  matter  by  his  perfonal  ftrength» 
but  as  he  ads  in  focicty  and  conjunction  with  others.  South. 

An  invifible  hand  from  heaven  mingles  hearts  and  fouls 
by  ftrange,  fecret,  and  unaccountable  conjunctions.  South. 

2.  Fhe  congrefs  of  two  planets  in  the  fame  degree  of  the  zodiack, 
where  they  arc  fuppofed  to  have  gre  t  power  and  influence. 

God,  neither  by  drawing  waters  from  the  deep,  nor  by  any 
conjunction  of  the  ftars,  ftiould  bury  them  under  a  fecond 
flood.  Raleigh’s  hi  if  cry  of  the  JVorld. 

Has  not  a  poet  more  virtues  and  vices  within  his  circle? 
Cannot  lie  obferve  their  influences  in  their  oppofitions  and 
conjunctions ,  in  their  altitudes  and  deprdTions  ?  He  ftall  fooner 
find  ink  than  nature  exhaufted.  Rymer’s  Tragedies  of  lajl  Age. 

Pompey  and  Caefar  were  two  ftars  of  fuch  a  magnitude, 
that  their  conjunction  was  as  fatal  as  their  oppofition.  Swift. 

3.  A  word  made  ufe  of  to  conned  the  claufes  of  a  period  toge¬ 
ther,  and  to  fignify  the  relation  they  have  to  one  another. 

Clarke’s  Latin  Grammar . 

Conju'ntcive.  adj.  [conjundivus,  Latin.] 

1.  Clofely  united  :>  a  fenle  not  in  ufe. 

She’s  fo  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  foul, 

That  as  the  ftar  moves  not  but  in  his  fphere, 

I  could  not  but  by  her.  Shake f  ear e’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  \. 

2.  [In  grammar.]  The  mood  of  a  verb,  ufed  fubfequently  to 
a  conjundion. 

Conjunctively,  adv.  [from  conjunctive.]  In  union ;  not 
apart. 

7'hefe  are  good  mediums  conjunctively  taken,  that  is,  not 
one  without  the  other.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.\\\.  c.  9. 

ConjuNctiveness.  n.f.  [from  conjunctive  ]  7  he  quality  of 

joining  or  uniting. 

ConjuNctly.  adv.  [from  conjunct.]  Jointly;  together;  not 
apart. 

Conjuncture,  n.f  [ conjonCiure ,  French.] 

1.  Combination  of  many  circumftances,  or  caufes. 

I  never  met  with  a  more  unhappy  conjuncture  of  affairs  than 
in  the  bufinefs  of  that  earl.  King  Charles. 

Every  virtue  requires  time  and  place,  a  proper  objed,  and 
a  fit  conjuncture  of  circumftances.  Addi jin’s  Spectator,  N°.  257. 

2.  Occafion  ;  critical  time. 

Such  cenfures  always  attend  fuch  conjunctures,  and  find  fault 
for  what  is  not  done,  as  with  that  which  is  done.  Clarendon . 

3.  Mode  of  union;  connedion. 

He  is  quick  to  perceive  the  motions  of  articulation,  and 
conjunctures  of  letters  in  words.  Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 

4.  Confiftency. 

I  was  willing  to  grant  to  prefbytery  what  with  reafon  it  can 
pretend  to,  in  a  conjuncture  with  epifcopacy.  King  Charles. 

Conjur a'tion.  n.J\  [from  conjure.] 

1.  7'he  form  or  ad  of  fummoning  another  in  fome  faered  name. 

We  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed  : 

Under  this  conjuration  fpeak,  my  lord.  Sbakefp.  Henry  V. 

2.  A  magical  form  of  words;  an  incantation;  an  enchantment. 

Your  conjuration,  fair  knight,  is  too  ftrong  for  my  poor 
fpirit  to  difobey.  Sidney. 

What  drugs,  what  charms, 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magick, 

For  fuch  proceeding  I  am  charg’d  withal, 

I  won  his  daughter  with  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello . 

3.  A  plot;  a  confpiracy.  Did. 

To  CONJU'RE.  v.a.  [conjure,  Latin.] 

1 .  7'o  fummon  in  a  facred  name  ;  to  enjoin  with  the  higheft 
folemnity. 

He  concluded  with  fighs  and  tears  to  conjure  them,  that 
they  would  no  more  prefs  him  to  confent  to  a  thing  fo  contrary 
to  his  reafon.  Clarendon. 

The  church  may  addrefs  her  Tons  in  the  form  St.  Paul  does 
the  Philippians,  when  he  conjures  them  to  unity.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

I  conjure  you  !  Let  him  know, 

Whate’er  was  done  againft  him,  Cato  did  it.  Addif  Cato. 

2.  To  confpire ;  to  bind  many  by  an  oath  to  fome  common  de- 
fign.  7'his  fenfe  is  rare. 

He  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heav’n’s  Tons, 

Conjur'd  againft  the  higheft.  Miltons  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  ii. 

3.  To  influence  by  magick;  to  affeeft  by  enchantment;  to 
charm 

What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend. 

To  ftop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ?  Sbakefp.  Richard  III. 

What  is  he  whofe  griefs 

Bear  fuch  an  emphafis  ?  whofe  phrafe  of  forrow 
Conjures  the  wand  ring  ftars,  and  makes  them  Hand 
Like  wonder- wounded  hearers?  Shakefpeare  s  Hamlet. 

I  thought  their  own  fears,  whofe  black  arts  firft  railed  up 
thofe  turbulent  fpirits,  would  force  them  to  conjure  them  down 
again.  King  Charles. 

You  have  conjured  up  perfons  that  exift  no  where  elfe  but 
on  old  coins,  and  have  made  our  paffions  and  virtues  viftble. 

Addifon  on  Ancient  Medals. 

4.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  this  word  is  ufed  for  fummen 
or  confpire ,  its  accent  is  on  the  laft  fyllable,  conjiue  ;  when  for 
charm,  on  the  firft,  conjure. 
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ToCo'njure.  v.  n.  To  pracftife  charms  or  enchantments ;  to 
enchant. 

My  ihvocation  s  honeft  and  fair;  and  in  his  miflrefs’s 
name  i  conjure  only  but  to  raife  up  him.  Shake/  Horn,  andjul. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  wit,ch!  you  hag,  you.  baggage,  you 
poulcat,  you  runaway  !  Out,  out,  out ;  I’ll  conjure  you.  I’ll 
ioitunetell  you.  Shakejpeare s  Merry  IVives  of  IPindJor. 

CVnjuri  r.  n.  f  [from  cojure.] 

\.  An  enchanter ;  one  that  ufes  charms. 

Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  arc  a  conjurer  ; 

Eftabli|h  him  in  id*  true  fenfe  again.  Shak.  Con:,  of  Errours. 
Figures  in  the  book 

Of  fome  dread  co'jurer ,  that  would  enforce  nature.  Donne. 

Thus  has  he  done  you  Britifh  con  forts  right. 

Whole  hufbands,  fhould  they  pry  like  mine  to-night, 

Would  never  find  you  in  )  our  conduct  flipping. 

Though  they  turn'd  conjurers  to  take  you  tripping,  Addifon. 

2.  An  impoftor  who  pretends  to  lecrct  arts  ;  a  cunning  man. 

From  the  account  the  lofer  brings. 

The  Lonj’rer  knows  who  Hole  the  things.  Prior. 

3.  By  way  of  irony  ;  a  man  of  fhrewd  conjecture ;  a  man  of 
fagacity. 

['hough  ants  are  very  knowing,  I  don’t  take  them  to  be 
conjurers  ;  and  therefore  they  could  not  guefs  that  I  had  put 
forrre  corn  in  that  room.  Addifon ,  Guardian ,  N°.  156. 

Conji/rement.  n.f  [from  conjure .J  Serious  injunction ; 
folemn  demand. 

I  fhould  not  be  induced  but  by  your  earned  intreaties  and 
furious  conjurcrnents  Milton  on  Education . 

Conna'sCence-.  n.f.  [con  and  nafeor,  Latin,] 
j.  Common  birth;  production  at  the  fame  time;  community 
of  birth. 

2.  The  act  of  uniting  or  growing  together  :  improperly. 

Symphyfis  denotes  a  connajcence ,  or  growing  together. 

J  Vi f email's  Surgery. 

Conna'te.  adj.  [from  con  and  natus^  Latin  ]  Born  with  an¬ 
other  ;  being  of  the  fame  birth. 

Many,  who  deny  all  connate  notions  in  the  fpeculative  in- 
tTedt,  do  yet  admit  them  in  this.  South. 

Their  difpofitions  to  be  reflected  fome  at  a  greater,  and 
others  at  a  lefs  thicknefs,  of  thin  plates  or  bubbles,  are  con¬ 
nate  with  the  ravs,  and  immutable.  Newton's  Ott. 

Conna'tur  A  L.  adj.  [ con  and  natural. ] 
i.  Suitable  to  nature. 

Whatever  draws  me  on. 

Or  fympathy,  or  fome  connat'ral  force, 

Pow’rful  at  greateft  diftance  to  unite. 

With  fecret  amity.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft ,  l.  x.  1.  246. 
-2.  United  with  the  being;  connected  by  nature. 

Firft,  in  man’s  mind  we  find  an  appetite 
To  learn  and  know  the  truth  of  ev’ry  tiling, 

Which  is  connatural ,  and  born  with  it  Davies. 

Thefe  affections  are  connatural  to  us,  and  as  we  grow  up 
fo  do  they.  L'  EJi range. 

-3.  Participation  of  the  fame  nature. 

Is  there  no  way,  befides 
Thefe  painful  paflages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  duff  ?  Milt.  Pa.LoJi. 
Conmatur  a'i.itv.  h.  f.  [from  connatural.  ]  Participation  of 
the  fame  nature  ;  natural  infeparability. 

There  is  a  c  nnaturality  and  congruity  between  that  know¬ 
ledge  and  thole  habits,  and  that  future  eftate  of  the  foul.  Hale. 
Conna'tuRally.  ado.  [from  connatural.]  By  the  a<5l  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  originally. 

Some  common  notions  feem  connaturally  engraven  in  the 
foul,  antecedently  to  difeuflive  ratiocination.  Hale. 

Conn aTur alness.  n.  f.  [from  connatural .]  Participation  of 
the  fame  nature  ;  natural  union. 

Such  is  the  connaturalnefs  of  our  corruptions,  except 
we  looked  for  an  account  hereafter.  Pearfon  on  the  Creed. 
To  CONNED  r.  v.  a.  [ conneCto ,  Latin.] 

1.  -To  join  ;  to  link;  to  unite  ;  to  conjoin  ;  to  fallen  together. 

The  corpufcles  that  conftitute  the  quickfilver  will  be  fo  con¬ 
nected  to  one  another,  that,  inffead  of  a  fluid  body,  they  will 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  red  powder.  Boyle. 

2.  To  unite  by  intervention,  as  a  cement. 

'I 'he  natural  order  of  the  connecting  ideas  muft  dire£t  the 
fyllogifms,  and  a  man  muft  fee  the  connection  of  each  inter¬ 
mediate  idea  with  thole  that  it  connects ,  before  he  can  ufe  it  in 
afyllogifm.  Locke. 

3.  To  join  in  a  juft  feries  of  thought,  or  regular  conftru&ion 
of  language;  as,  the  authour  connects  his  reajons  well. 

To  Conne'ct.  v.  n.  To  cohere;  to  have  juft  relation  to 
things  precedent  and  fukfequent.  I  bis  is  feldom  uled  but  in 
conferiation. 

Conne’c  1 1  v ely.  adv.  [from  conneCt. ]  In  conjunction;  in 
union  ;  jointly  ;  conjointly  ;  conjunCily. 

I  he  people’s  power  is  great  and  indifputable,  whenever  they 
can  unite  connective !y^  or  by  deputation,  to  exert  it.  Swift. 
Fo  Conne  x.  v.  a.  [, connexion ,  Latin.]  To  join  or  link  toge¬ 
ther  ;  to  fallen  to  each  other. 

I  hole  birds  who  arc  taught  fome  words  or  fentences,  can 


7iot  connex  their  words  or  fentences  in  coherence  with  the 
matter  which  they  fignify.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

They  fly, 

By  chains  convex' d,  and  with  deftructive  fweep 
Behead  whole  troops  at  once.  Philips. 

Connexion,  n.f.  [from  convex,  or  connexion  Lat.] 

1.  Union;  junction;  the  act  of  faftening  together ;  the  ftate 
of  being  fattened  together. 

My  heart,  which,  by  a  fecret  harmony, 

Still  moves  with  thine,  join’d  in  connexion  fweet.  Mhlton. 
There  muft  be  a  future  ftate,  where  the  eternal  and  infe- 
parable  connexion  between  virtue  and  happinefs  fliall  be  mam- 
fefted .  Atterlurys  S<  rmons. 

2.  Juft  relation  to  fome  thing  precedent  or  fubfequent;  confe- 
quence  of  argumentation  ;  coherence. 

The  contemplation  of  the  human  nature  doth,  by  a  necef- 
fary  connexion  and  chain  of  caufes,  carry  us  up  to  the  Deity. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
Each  intermediate  idea  muft  be  fuch  as,  in  the  whole  chain, 
hath  a  vifible  don  cxion  with  thofe  two  it  is  placed  between. Locke. 

A  confcious,  wife,  reflecting  caufe. 

That  can  deliberate,  means  elect,  and  find 
Their  due  connexion  with  the  end  defign’d  Black  in.  Creation. 
Conne  xi ve.  adj.  [from  convex.]  Having  the  force  of  con¬ 
nexion  ;  conjunctive. 

The  predicate  and  fubject  are  joined  in  a  form  of  words  by 
connexive  particles.  H  °tts  s  Logick . 

Connict  a'tion.  n.  f.  J  from  connido ,  Lat.]  A  winking.  Diet. 
Connivance,  n.f.  [from  connive.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  winking:  not  in  ufe. 

2.  Voluntary  blindnefs ;  pretended  ignorance ;  forbearance. 

It  is  better  to  mitigate  ufury  by  declaration,  than  to  fufier 
it  to  rage  by  connivance.  Bacon ,  EJfay  42. 

Difobedience,.  having  gained  one  degree  of  liberty,  will 
demand  another:  every  vice  interprets  a  connivance  an  appro¬ 
bation.  South's  Sermons. 

A  connivance  to  admit  half,  will  produce  ruinous  effects. 

Swift's  Addrefs  to  Parliament. 
To  CONNFVE.  v.  n.  [connives ,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  wink. 

This  artift  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judicioufly,  to  con¬ 
nive  with  either  eye.  Spectator ,  N°.  305. 

2.  To  pretend  blindnefs  or  ignorance;  to  forbear;  to  pafs  un- 
cenfured. 

The  licentioufnefs  of  inferiours,  and  the  remiflhefs  of  fu- 
periours,  is  fuch,  that  the  one  violates,  and  the  other  con¬ 
nives.  Decay  of  Piety. 

With  whatever  colours  he  perfuades  authority  to  connive  at 
his  own  vices,  he  will  defire  its  protection  from  the  effects  of 
other  men’s.  Rogers ,  Sermon  16. 

He  thinks  it  a  fcandal  to  government  to  connive  at  fuch 
traits  as  reject  all  revelation.  Swift. 

CGNNOISSE'VR.  n.f  [French.]  A  judge;  a  critick  :  it  is 
often  ufed  of  a  pretended  critick. 

Your  leflbn  learnt,  you’ll  be  fecure 
To  get  the  name  of  connoiffeur.  Swift. 

To  CONNOTATE,  v.  a  [con  and  n.ta ,  Lat.]  To  defignate 
fomething  befides  itfelf ;  to  imply  ;  to  infer. 

God’s  forefeeing  doth  not  include  or  connotate  predeter¬ 
mining,  anymore  than  I  decree  with  my  intellect.  Hammond. 
Connotation,  n.f  [from  connotate.]  Implication  of  fome- 
thing  befides  itfelf ;  inference  ;  illation. 

By  reafon  of  the  co-exiftence  of  one  thing  wdth  another, 
there  arileth  a  various  relation  or  ennotation  between  them. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
To  Conno'te.  v.  a.  [con  and  nota,  Latin.]  To  imply  ;  to 
betoken  ;  to  include. 

Good,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  connotes  alfo  a  certain 
fuitablenefs  of  it  to  fome  other  thing.  South's  Sermons. 

Connu'bial.  adj.  [ connubialis,  Latin.]  Matrimonial;  nup¬ 
tial  ;  pertaining  to  marriage  ;  conjugal. 

Should  fecond  love  a  pleafing  flame  infpire. 

And  the  chafte  queen  connubial  rites  require.  Pope's  Odyfcy. 
CO'NOID.  n.f.  [y-woeMo.]  A  figure  partaking  of  a  cone;  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  form  of  a  cone. 

The  tympanum  is  not  capable  of  tenfion  as  a  drum  :  there 
remains  another  way,  by  drawing  it  at  the  center  into  a  conoid 
form.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

CoNoTdical.  adj.  [from  conoid.]  Approaching  to  a  conick 
form,  to  the  form  of  a  round  pyramid. 

To  CON QUA  SS ATE.  v.  a.  [ conquaffo ,  Latin.]  To  Ihalus* 
to  agitate. 

Vomits  do  violently  conquaffate  the  lungs.  •  Harvey. 

Conqoass a'tion.  n.f  [from  conquaffate.]  Agitation;  con- 
■cuflion. 

To  CO  NQUER,  v.  a.  [conquer ir.  Fr  conquirerc,  Latin.] 
i.  To  gain  by  conqueft  ;  to  over-run ;  to  win. 

They  had  conquered  them,  and  brought  them  under  tribute. 

1  Mac.  viii.  2. 

’Twas  fit. 

Who  conquer'd  nature,  fhould  prefide  o’er  wit.  Pcpc. 

We  conquer'd  France,  but  felt  our  captive’s  charms.  /'*/*■• 
•  3  2,  To 
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2.  To  overcome ;  to  fubdue  ;  to  vanquifh. 

Both  tugging  to  he  victors,  bread  to  bread; 

Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquer'd.  Shakefp.  Henry  \  I. 
Anna  c  nquers  but  to  fave, 

And  governs  but  to  blefs.  Smith. 

3.  To  furmount ;  to  overcome  ;  as,  he  conquered  h's  reluflance. 
To  CoNquer.  v.  n.  To  get  the  victory  ;  to  overcome. 

"  Put  him  to  choler  {traight :  he  hath  been  uied 
Ever  to  conquer ,  and  to  have  his  word 
Off  contradiction.  Shakefpeare' s  Corio’anus. 

Equal  fuccefs  had  fet  thefe  champions  high, 

And  both  refolv’d  to  conquer ,  or  to  die.  Waller. 

The  logick  ot  a  conquering  tword  has  no  great  propriety. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

CoNquer able.  ad),  [from  conquer.']  Poffible  to  be  overcome. 
While  the  heap  is  fmall,  and  the  particulars  few,  he  will 
find  it  eafy  and  conquerable.  South’s  Sermons. 

Nqueror.  n.f  [from  conquer.} 


Co7' 


b.  i. 


Richard  III. 
Dryden. 


This  is  thank  worthy, 
endure  grief. 


if 


a  man. 


for 


Now  is  Cupid  a  child  of 


A  man  that  has  obtained  a  victory ;  a  victor. 

Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 

And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed.  Shale/.  Rich.  III. 

A  criticlc  that  attacks  authors  in  reputation,  is  as  the  Have 
who  called  out  to  the  conqueror ,  Remember ,  Sir ,  that  you  are  a 
man.  Addiforis  Guardian ,  N°.  I  io. 

z.  One  that  fubdues  and  ruins  countries. 

Deferving  freedom  more 
Than  thofe  their  conquerors ,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin  wherefoe’er  they  rove.  Milt.  Farad.  Reg. 

That  tyrant  god,  that  reftlefs  conqueror , 

May  quit  his  pleafure,  to  aftert  his  pow’r.  Prior. 

CoNquest.  n.  f.  [ conquejle ,  French.] 

I.  The  a£t  of  conquering;  fubjedtion. 

A  perfect  conquejl  of  a  country  reduces  all  the  people  to  the 
condition  of  fubjedts.  Duties  on  Ireland, 

z.  Acquifition  by  victory  ;  thing  gained. 

More  willingly  1  mention  air. 

This  our  old  conquejl  ;  than  remember  hell, 

Our  hated  habitation.  MiltonKs  Paradife  Regained , 

3.  Victory;  fuccefs  in  arms. 

I  muff  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 

And  by  my  fall,  the  conquejl  to  my  foe.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

I’ll  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror’s  bed  ; 

To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquejl  won. 

And  Hie  Avail  be  foie  vidtrefs.  Shakefp  ear  e  s 

Not  to  be  o’ercome,  was  to  do  more 
Than  all  the  conquefs  former  kings  did  gain. 

In  joys  of  conquejl  he  refigns  his  breath, 

And,  fill’d  with  England’s  glory,  fmiles  in  death.  Addifon. 
CONSANGUINEOUS.  aclj.  [confanguineus,1Lat.]  Near  of  kin  ; 
of  the  fame  blood ;  related  by  birth,  not  affined. 

Am  I  not  conjanguineous  ?  Am  I  not  of  her  blood  ?  Shakefp. 
ConsanguiNit y.  n.f.  [confanguinitas>  Latin  ]  Relation  by 
blood;  relation  by  defeent  from  one  common  progenitor. 
Diftingtiiftied  from  affinity ,  or  relation  by  marriage.  Near- 
nefs  of  kin. 

I’ve  forgot  my  father ; 

I  know  no  touch  of  confanguinity.  Shakef.  Trail,  and  Creffda. 
There  is  the  fupreme  and  indiffoluble  confanguinity  and  fo- 
ciety  between  men  in  general ;  of  which  the  heathen  poet, 
whom  the  apoftle  calls  to  witnefs,  faith.  We  are  all  his  ge¬ 
neration.  Paeon  s  Holy  JHcir. 

The  firft  original  would  fubfift,  though  he  outlived  all 
terms  of  confanguinity ,  and  became  a  ftranger  unto  his  pro- 
ger)y.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Erraurs,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

Chriff  has  condefcended  to  a  cognation  and  confanguinity 
w- us>  South's  Sermons. 

Consarcina'tion.  n.f  [from  confarcino ,  Latin,  to  piece.] 
The  adt  of  patching  together.  Dtft. 

CONSCIENCE,  n.f  [ confcientia ,  Latin.] 
jv  The  knowledge  or  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of  the  goodnefs 
or  wickednefs  of  ourfelves. 

When  a  people  have  no  touch  of  confcicncc ,  no  fenfe  of  their 
evil  doings,  it  is  bootlefs  to  think  to  reftrain  them.  Spcnfer. 

On  earth, 

Who  againft  faith,  and  confcience ,  can  be  heard 
Infallible?  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  An.  1.  529* 

Such  a  c  nfcience  has  not  been  wanting  to  itfelf,  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  get  the  clcareff  information  about  the  will  of  God. 

0  South's  Sermons. 

But  why  muff  thofe  be  thought  to  ’fcape,  that  feel 
Thofe  rods  of  fcorpions,  and  thofe  whips  of  fteel. 

Which  confcience  fhakes  ?  Dryden  s  Juv.  Sat.  13* 

No  courts  created  yet,  nor  caufe  was  heard ; 

But  all  was  fafe,  for  confcience  was  their  guard.  Drycl.  Ovid. 
Confcience  figuifies  that  knowledge  which  a  man  hath  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  adtions ;  and,  becaufe  if  a  man  judgeth 
fairly  of  his  adtions,  by  comparing  them  with  the  law  of 
God,  his  mind  will  approve  or  condemn  him,  this  knowledge 
or  confcience  may  be  both  an  accufer  and  a  judge.  .  Swift 
Juftice  ;  the  eftimate  of  confcience  ;  _  the  determination 


onfcience  toward  (rod, 

1  Pet  li.  19. 

confcience  ;  he  makes  restitution 
Sbektfpeare's  Merry  Wives  of  1!  indfr. 
He  had,  againft  right  and  confience ,  by  ftumeful  treachery* 
intruded  himfelf  into  another  man’s  kingdom  in  Atrick. 

limlle's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 
What  you  require  cannot,  in  confcience ,  be  deferred  beyond 
this  time.  Miltons 

Pier  majefty  is,  without  queftion,  obliged  in  confcience  to 
endeavour  this  by  her  authority,  as  much  as  by  her  practice. 

Swift's  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Rc  igiori. 
Confcioufnefs ;  knowledge  of  our  own  thoughts  or  actions. 

Merit,  arid  good  works,  is  the  end  ot  man  s  motion  ;  and 
confcience  of  the  fame  is  the  accomplifhment  ot  man  s  reft.  Lac. 

The  reafon  why  the  fimpler  fort  are  moved  with  authority* 
is  the  confcience  of  their  own  ignorance.  Hooker ,  v.  n.  J. 

The  fweeteft  cordial  wc  receive  at  laft. 

Is  confcience  of  our  virtuous  adtions  paft.  Dcnh  m. 

Hedtor  was  in  an  abfolute  certainty  of  death,  and  deprefted 
with  the  confcience  of  being  in  an  ill  caufe.  Pope-. 

Real  fentiment;  veracity;  private  thoughts. 

Do’ft:  thou  in  confcience  think,  tell  me*  Atmilia* 

That  there  be  women  do  abuie  their  hufbands, 

In  fuch  grofs  kind  ?  Shakefpeare  s  Othello. 

They  did  in  their  confciences  know,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
fend  them  any  part  of  it.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

.  Scruple;  difficulty. 

W^e  mult  make  a  confcicncc  in  keeping  the  juft  law's  of  fu- 
periours.  Taylor  s  Holy  Living. 

Why  fhould  not  the  one  make  as  much  confcience  ot  be¬ 
traying  for  gold,  as  the  other  of  doing  it  for  a  cruft.  L  Ejir. 

Children  are  travellers  newly  arrived  in  a  ftrange  country  $ 
we  fhould  therefore  make  confience  not  to  millead  them.  Lake. 
In  ludicrous  language,  reafon  ;  reafonablenefs. 

Why  do’ft  thou  weep  ?  Can’ft  thou  the  confcience  lack, 

T o  think  I  {hall  lack  friends  ?  -  Shakefpeare  s  Timon. 

Half  a  dozen  fools  are,  in  all  confcience ,  as  many  as  you 
fhould  require.  Swift. 

Conscientious,  adj.  [from  confcience.]  Scrupulous ;  exadtly 
juft;  regulated  by  confcience. 

Lead  a  life  in  fo  confcientious  a  probity,  as  in  thought,  word 
and  deed  to  make  good  the  character  of  an  h-oneft  man.  L' Ejlr. 
Conscientiously,  adv.  [from  confcientious.]  According  to 
the  direction  of  confcience. 

More  ftrefs  has  been  laid  upon  the  ftridlnefs  of  law,  than 
confcientioufy  did  belong  to  it.  L' EJt range. 

There  is  the  erroneous  as  w’ell  as  the  rightly  informed  con¬ 
fidence  ;  and  if  the  confcience  happens  to  be  deluded,  fin  does 
not  therefore  ceafe  to  be  iin,  becaufe  a  man  committed  it  con- 
Jcientioufy.  South  s  Sermons. 

Conscientiousness,  n.f.  [from  confcientious.]  Exadnefs  of 
juftice;  tendernefs  of  confcience. 

It  will  be  a  wonderful  confcientioifnefs  in  them,  if  they  will 
content  themfelves  with  lefs  profit  than  they  can  make.  Locke. 
CoNscionable.  adj.  [from  confience.]  Reafonaole ;  juft; 
according  to  confcience. 


6. 


A  knave,  very  voluble  ;  no 


farther  confcionalle  than  in 


putting  on  the  meer  form  of  civil  and  humane  feeming.  Shak. 
CoNscionableness.  n.f  [from  confcionablc.]  Equity;  rea- 

Dift. 

In  a  manner  agree- 


2. 


of 


confcience;  honefty. 


fonablenefs. 

Co  'nscionably.  adv.  [from  confcionable.] 
able  to  confcience  ;  reafonably  ;  juftly. 

A  prince  muft  be  ufed  conjcionally  as  w'ell  as  a  common 
perfon.  Tayir's  Holy  Living , 

CoNscious.  adj.  [ confcius ,  Latin.] 

1.  Endowed  with  the  power  of  knowing  one’s  own  thoughts 
and  actions. 

Matter  hath  no  life  nor  perception,  and  is  not  confaous  of 
its  own  exiftence.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

"'Among  fubftances  fome  are  thinking  or  confcious  beings,  or 
have  a  power  of  thought.  Watts's  Logick. 

2.  Knowing  from  memory  ;  having  the  knowledge  of  any  thing 
without  any  new  information. 

Thedamfel  then  to  Tancred  fent, 

Who  confcious  of  th’  occafion,  fear’d  th’  event.  Dryden. 

3.  Admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  any  thing;  with  to. 

The  reft  ftood  trembling,  ftruck  with  aw’e  divine, 
iEneas  only  confcious  to  the  fign, 

Prefag’d  th’  event.  Dryden' s  LEn. 

Rofcs  or  honey  cannot  be  thought  to  fmell  or  tafte  their 
own  fwcetnefs,  or  an  organ  be  conjcious  to  its  mufick,  or  gun¬ 
powder  to  its  flafhing  or  noife.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

4.  Bearing  witnels  by  confcience  to  any  thing. 

The  queen  had  been  folicitous  with  the  king  on  his  be¬ 
half,  being  confcious  to  herfclf  that  he  had  been  encouraged  by 
her<  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Co'  nsciously.  adv.  [from  confcious.]  With  knowledge  of 
one’s  own  actions. 

If  thefe  perceptions,  with  their  confcioufnefs,  always  re¬ 
mained  in  the  mind,  the  lame  thinking  thing  would  be  always 
confcioujly  prefent.  Locke. 

Consciousness. 


Con 


Co’n.'.c  \  fl  c  s'N  pN.  n.f  [from  confciousj 

1.  I  he  perception  of  what  paffe  in  a  man's  own  mind.  Lode. 

If  Ipiiit  he  without  thinking,  I  have  no  idea  of  any  thing 
left ;  therefore  cotfciorfmfs  muff  be  its  effential  attribute.  Watts. 

Such  ideas,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their 
c ouja  ujnefs  to  themlelves,  of  their  ignorance  of  them,  kept 
them  from  I’o  idle  an  attempt.  Locke. 

2.  internal  fenfe  of  guilt,  or  innocence-. 

No  man  doubts  of  a  Supreme  Being,  until,  fttirn  the  con- 
JciouJnejs  of  his  provocations,  it  become  his  filtered  there 
fhould  be  none.  Government  of  the  Tongue,  f  3. 

An  honelt  mind  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  difhoneft :  to 
break  its  peace,  there  muff  be  fome  guilt  or  confcioufnefs.  Pope. 
Conscript,  adj.  [from •.  confribo^  Latin.]  A  term  ufed  in 
ipeaking  of  the  Roman  lenatofs,  who  were  called  Patres 
tonjcrift /,  from  their  names  being  written  in  tl  e  regider  of 
the  fenate. 

Conscri  ption.  n.  f  [confer  pt  10 1  Latin.]  An  enrolling  or  re- 
gi  fieri  ng.  Did. 

1  o  CO'NeECRATE.  v.  a.  [ confecro .  Latin.] 
n  To  make  facred  ;  to  appropriate  to  facred  ufes. 

Lnter  into  the  hoiieit  by  the  blood  of  Jelus,  by  a  new  and 
living  way  which  he  hath  confecrated  for  us.  Heb.  x.  20. 

i  lie  water  confecrate  for  facrifice, 

Appears  all  black.  Waller. 

A  biihop  ought  not  to  confecrate  a  church  which  the  patron 
has  built  for  filthy  gain  to  himfelf,  and  not  for  true  devotion. 

Aylijfe’s  Par  ergon. 

2.  Jo  dedicate  inviolably  to  fome  particular  purpofe,  or  per- 
foil ;  with  to. 

He  fhall  confecrate  unto  the  Lord  the  days  of  his  feparation, 
and  fhall  bring  a  lamb  of  the  firft  year  for  a  trefpafs  offering. 

Num.  vi.  12. 

3.  To  canonize. 

Co  n  ecrate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Confecrated  ;  facred; 
devoted;  devote;  dedicated. 

Shouldd  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious; 

And  that  this  body,  confecrate  to  thee. 

By  ruffian  luff  fhould  be  contaminate.  Shak.  Com.  of  Err. 
The  cardinal  handing  before  the  choir,  lets  them  know 
that  they  were  aflcmbled  in  that  confecrate  place  to  fing  unto 
lC°d.  bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Into  thefe  fecret  (hades,  cry’d  Ihe, 

How  dar’d  thou  be  fo  bold 
To  enter,  confecrate  to  me; 

Or  touch  this  hallow’d  mold  ?  Drayton’s  Queen  of  Cy nth. 
Go'nsecrater.  n  f  [from  confecrate .]  One  that  performs 
the  rites  by  which  any  thing  is  devoted  to  facred  purpofes. 

Whether  it  be  not  againll  the  notion  of  a  lacrament,  that 
the  confecrater  alone  fhould  partake  of  it.  Atlerbury. 

Consecration,  n.f  [from  confecrate >] 

1.  A  rite  or  ceremony  of  dedicating  and  devoting  things  or  per- 

fons  to  the  fervice  of  God,  with  an  application  of  certain 
proper  folemni  ties.  ^  _  Aylijje’s  Par  ergon. 

At  the  erection  and  confecYatim  as  well  of  the  tabernacle  as 
of  the  temple,  it  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  give  a  fign.  Hooker. 

I  he  corjecration  of  his  God  is  upon  his  head.  Num.  vi  7 
We  mult  know  that  confecration  makes  not  a  place  fa¬ 
cred,  but  only  folemnly  declares  it  fo :  the  gift  of  the  owner 
to  God  makes  it  God’s,  and  confequently  facred.  South. 

2.  1  he  act  of  declaring  one  holy  by  canonization. 

'1  be  Roman  calendar  fvvells  with  new  conjurations  of  faints. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
CONSECTARY.  adj.  [from  confedarius,  Lat.]  Confequent; 
confequential ;  following  by  confequence. 

brom  the  inconfiffent  and  contrary  determinations  thereof, 
con  fed  ary  impieties  and  conclufions  may  arife.  Brown. 

Co'nseci  ary  n.f  [from  the  adjedtive.J  Dedu&ion  from 
premifes;  confequence;  corollary. 

I  hefe  propofitions  are  confedaries  drawn  from  the  obferva- 
_  tiens.  Woodward’s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Co  NSEC  u't ION.  n.  f.  [ confecutio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Train  of  confequences  ;  chain  of  deductions ;  concatenation 
of  propofitions. 

Some  confcutions  are  fo  intimately  and  evidently  connexed 
to  or  fdund  in  the  premifes,  that  the  conclufion  "is  attained 
and  without  any  thing  of  ratiocinative  progrefs.  Hale. 

2.  Succeffion. 

In  a  q  nick  cof  ' edition  of  the  colours,  the  impreffion  of  every 
colour  remains  in  the  lenlorium.  Newton’s  Opt 

3  In  aftronomy. 

I  he  month  of  confcc-uti-n ,  or,  as  feme  term  it,  of  progref- 
fiou,  is  the  (pace  between  one  conjunction  of  the  moon  with 
the  fun  unto  another.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 
CONSE'CUlIVE.  adj.  [ confect- tif ,  French.] 

1.  hollowing  in  train ;  uninterrupted;  fucceffive. 

I  hat  obligation  upon  the  lands  did  not  come  into  difufe 
but  by  fifty  cmfecutive  years  of  exemption.  Arbuth .  on  Coins. 

2.  Confequential ;  regular!,'  fucceeding. 

I  his  is  feeming  to  comprehend  only  the  actions  of  a  man, 
confecutive  to  volition.  Locke 

Cosse  CUTIVELV.  adv.  [from  confecutive .]  A  term  ufed  in  the 
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fchool  philofopliy,  in  oppofition  to  antecedently,  and  fome- 
times  to  effectively  or  caufally.  Did. 

1  o  Cgnsf/minate.  v.  a.  [ confemino ,  Latin.]  Do  fow  diffe¬ 
rent  feeds  together.  Did. 

Conse'nsion.  n.f.  [confcnfiO)  Latin.]  Agreement;  accord. 

A  great  number  of  fuch  living  and  thinking  particles  could 
not  poffiWy,  by  their  mutual  conta£l,  and  preffing  and  ffriking, 
compofe  one  greater  individual  animal,  with  one  mind  and 
underdanding,  and  a  vital  confenfion  of  the  Whole  body.  Eent.ey. 
CONSE'N  I  .  n.  j.  [ conjcnfus ,  Latin.] 

I  fie  of  yielding  or  confenting. 

If  you  fhall  cleave  to  my  conjent,  when  ’tis, 

It  fhall  make  honour  for  you.  Shctkef  care's  Macbeth. 

I  am  far  from  excufing  or  denying  that  compliance ;  for 
plenary  e  nfent  it  was  not.  Ling  Charles. 

When  thou  can'll  truly  call  thefe  virtues  thine. 

Be  Wife  and  free,  by  heav’n’s  corfent  and  mine.  Dryd.  Perf 

2.  Concord;  agreement;  accord;  unity  of  opinion. 

The  figh  ting  winds  would  flop  there  and  admire, 
Learning,  confeni  and  concord  from  his  lyre.  Cowley's  Dai  id. 

3.  Coherence  with  ;  relation  to  ;  correfpondence. 

Demons  found 

In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 

Whofe  power  hath  a  true  conjent 

With  planet  or  with  element.  Milton. 

4.  Tendency  to  one  point;  joint  operation^ 

Such  is  the  world’s  great  harmony  that  fprings 
From  union,  order,  full  confent  of  tilings.  Pope's  E(f.  on  Man. 

5.  In  phyfick. 

\  he  perception  one  part  has  of  another,  by  means  of  fome 
fibres  and  nerves  common  to  them  both  ;  and  thus  the  dona  in 
the  bladder,  by  veil i eating  the  fibres  there,  will  edeCt  and 
draw  them  fo  into  fpafms,  as  to  affeCt  the  bowels  in  the  fame 
manner  by  the  intermediation  of  nervous  threads,  and  caufe  a 
colick ;  and  extend  their  twiches  fometimes  to  the  Itomach, 
and  occafion  vomitings.  Quincy. 

To  ConseTt.  v.  n.  [ confentio ,  Latin.] 

1.  7  o  be  of  the  fame  mind  ;  to  agree. 

2.  7  o  co-operate  to  the  fame  end. 

3.  7  o  yield;  to  give  confent ;  to  allow;  to  admit.  With  to. 

7  e  comets,  fcourge  the  bad  revolting  flars 
That  have  confented  unto  Henry’s  death.  Shakef  Henry  VI. 
In  this  we  confent  unto  you,  if  ye  will  be  as  wc  be.  Genefs. 
f  I  heir  num’rous  thunder  would  awake 

Dull  earth,  which  does  with  heav’n  conjent 
To  all  they  wrote.  JVa'ler . 

Conse  nt  a'neous.  adj.  [confentanew-)  Latin.  ]  Agreeable  to; 
confident  with. 

Jn  the  picture  of  Abraham  facrifieing  his  fon,  Ifaac  is  de- 
feribed  a  little  boy ;  which  is  not  conjentaneous  unto  the  cir- 
cumflance  of  the  text  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  v,  c.  8. 

It  will  cod  no  pains  to  bring  you  to  the  knowing,  nor  to 
the  practice,  it  being  very  agreeable  and  confentar.eous  to  every 
one’s  nature.  Hammond's  P radical  Catechifm. 

Consentaneously,  adv.  [from  conjentaneous.  1  Agreeably ; 
confidently ;  fuitably. 

Paracelfus  did  not  always  write  fo  ccnfrtanecufly  to  himfelf, 
that  his  opinions  were  confidently  to  be  collected  from  every 
place  of  his  writings,  where  he  ftems  to  exprefs  it.  Boyle. 
Consenta  nf.ousnesf.  n.f,  [ trom  confent anecus. ]  Agree¬ 
ment  ;  confidence.  Did. 

Consentient,  adj.  [ confentiens ,  Latin.]  Agreeing;  united 
in  opinion  ;  not  differing  in  fentiment. 

J  he  authority  due  to  the  confenticnt  judgment  and  practice 
of  the  univerfal  church  Oxford  Real ins  againfl  the  Covenant. 

CO'NSEQUhNCE.  n.  f  [ conjequentia ,  Latin.] 

1.  That  which  follows  from  any  caufe  or  princiole. 

2.  Event;  effeCl  of  a  caufe. 

Spirits  that  know 

All  mortal  confequences  have  pronounc’d  it.  Shakef.  Macbeth . 

Shun  tho  bitter  conjcquencc  ;  for  know, 

The  day  thou  eated  thereof,  thou  (halt  die.  Milt.  Pa.  I  of. 

3.  Propofition  collected  from  the  agreement  of  other  previous 
propofitions  ;  deduction  ;  conclufion. 

It  is  no  good  confequence ,  that  becaufe  reafon  aims  at  our 
being  happy,  therefore  it  forbids  us  all  voluntary  fuderings. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  The  lad  propofition  of  a  fyllogifm  ;  as,  what  is  con.manded  by 
out  Saviour  is  out  duty :  prayer  is  conur.anded ,  therefore  j ra  er  is 
our  duty. 

Can  fyllogifm  fet  things  right  ? 

No,  majors  foon  with  minors  fight : 

Or  both  in  friendly  confort  join’d, 

7  he  confequence  limps  falfe  behind.  Prior. 

5.  Concatenation  of  caufes  and  effe&s. 

Sorrow  being  the  natural  and  direcT  offer  of  fin,  that  which 
fird  brought  fin  into  the  world,  mud,  bv  neccffarv  confequence , 
bring  in  forrow  too.  "  South’s  Sermons. 

I  felt 

7'hat  I  mud  after  thee,  with  this  thy  fon  : 

Such  fatal  confequence  unites  us  three.  Tilton’s  Paradife  Loft. 

6.  I  hat  which  produces  confequences;  influence;  tendency. 

/  As 
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As  it  is  affertcd  without  any  colour  of  fcripture-proof,  fo 
rt'  is  of  very  ill  confequence  to  the  fuperftrudling  of  good  life. 

Hammond  on  Fundamentals . 

7.  Importance;  moment. 

The  inftruments  of  darknefs 
Win  us  with  honeft  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepeft  confequence.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

The  anger  of  Achilles  was  of  fuch aoonjcquence,  that  it  em¬ 
broiled  the  kings  of  Greece.  AddiJ'on's  Spectator,  N°.  267. 

Their  common  people  arc  funk  in  poverty,  ignorance  and 
cowardice;  and  of  as  little  confequence  as  women  and  children. 

Swift’s  Preflyterian  Plea  of  Merit. 
Consequent,  ad],  [c  nfequcns,  Latin.] 

1.  Following  by  rational  deduction. 

2.  Following  as  the  efte£l  of  a  caufe.  With  to. 

Jt  was  not  a  power  pofiible  to  be  inherited,  becaufe  the 
right  was  confequent  to,  and  built  on,  an  act  perfectly  per- 
fonal.  Locke. 

?.  Sometimes  with  upon. 

This  fatisfa&ion  or  diffatisfa&ion,  confequent  upon  a  man’s 
acting  fuitably  or  unfuitably  to  confcience,  is  a  principle  not 
eafdy  to  be  worn  out.  South's  Sermons. 

Co  nsequent,  n.  f 

1.  Confequence ;  that  which  follows  from  previous  propofitions 
by  rational  deduction. 

Doth  it  follow  that  they,  being  not  the  people  of  God,  are  in 
nothing  to  be  followed?  1  his  confequent  were  good,  it  only 
the  cuitom  of  the  people  of  God  is  to  be  obferved.  Plooker . 

2.  Effedt ;  that  which  follows  an  acting  caufe. 

They  were  ill  paid  ;  and  they  were  ill  governed,  which  is 
always  a  confequent  of  ill  payment.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

He  could  fee  confcquents  yet  dormant  in  their  principles,  and 
effects  yet  unborn.  South  s  Sermons. 

Consequential,  adj.  [from  confequent .] 
j.  Produced  by  the  neceffary  concatenation  of  eftedts  to  caufes. 
We  fometimes  wrangle,  when  we  fhould  debate  ; 

A  confequential  ill  which  freedom  draws ; 

A  bad  effect,  but  from  a  noble  caufe.  Prior. 

2.  Havifig  the  confequences  juftly  co^nedted  with  the  premifes ; 
conclufive. 

Though  thefe  kind  of  arguments  may  feem  obfeure ;  yet, 
upon  a  due  confideration  of  them,  they  are  highly  confequen¬ 
tial,  and  concludent  to  my  purpole.  Hale's  Origin  of  Alan  kind. 
Consequentially,  adv.  [from  confequential.'] 

1.  With  juft,  deduction  of  confequences;  with  right  connection 
of  ideas. 

No  body  writes  a  book  without  meaning  fomething,  though 
he  may  not  have  the  faculty  of  writing  confequentiaily ,  and_  ex¬ 
prefling  his  meaning.  Addifon  s  Whig  Examiner. 

2.  By  confequence ;  not  immediately ;  eventually. 

This  relation  is  fo  neceffary,  that  God  himfelf  cannot  dis¬ 
charge  a  rational  creature  from  it;  although  confequentiaily  in- 
deed°he  may  do  fo,  by  the  annihilation  of  fuch  creatures.  South. 

3.  In  a  regular  feries. 

Were  a  man  a  king  in  his  dreams,  and  a  beggar  awake, 
and  dreamt  confequentiaily,  and  in  continued  unbroken, 
l'chemes,  would  he  be  in  reality  a  king  or  a  beggar  ?  Addifon. 
ConsequeNtialness.  n.f  [from  confequential.]  Regular 
conlecution  of  dilcourfe.  Did. 

Consequently,  adv.  [from  confequent.]  . 

1.  By  confequence ;  neceflarily ;  inevitably;  by  the  connexion 
of  effects  to  their  caufes. 

In  the  moft  perfedt  poem  a  perfeCt  idea  was  required,  and 
consequently  all  poets  ought  rather  to  imitate  it.  Dryd.  Dufrefn. 

The  place  of  the  feveral  forts  of  terreftrial  matter,  Juftained 
in  the  fluid,  being  contingent  and  uncertain,  their  intermix¬ 
tures  with  each  other  are  confequently  io.  Woodward. 

2.  In  confequence  ;  purfuantly.  . 

There  is  confequently,  upon  this  diftinguifhmg  principle,  an 
inward  fatisfadtion  or  diffatisfadlion  in  the  heart  of  every  man, 
after  good  or  evil.  South’s  Sermons. 

CoNseqv  e^jtness  .n.f.  [from  confequent.]  Regular  connec¬ 
tion  of  propofitions ;  confecution  of  difeourfe. 

Let  them  examine  the  conjequentnej's  of  the  whole  body  01 
the  dodtrinc  I  deliver.  Digby  on  the  Soul,  Dedication. 

Conse'rvable.  adj.  [from  confervo,  Latin,  to  keep.]  Capable 
of  being  kept,  or  maintained.  _ 

ConseNvancy.  n  f  [from  confervans ,  Latin  ]  Courts  held 
bv  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
fifhery  on  the  river  Thames,  are  called  Courts  of  Confervancy . 
Conserv action,  n.f  [< onfervatio ,  Latin  ] 

1  head!  of  preferving ;  care  to  keep  from  penfhing  ;  conti¬ 
nuance  ;  protection.  .... 

Though  there  do  indeed  happen  fome  alterations  in  the 

globe,  yet  they  are  fuch  as  tend  rather  to  the  benefit  and \con- 
fervation  of  the  earth,  and  its  produdhons,  than  to  the  difor- 
der  and  deftrudtion  of  both.  Woodward  s  Natu? al I  ij  ory. 

2.  Prefervation  from  corruption. 

It  is  an  enquiry  of  excellent  ufe,  to  enquire  of  the  means 
of  preventing  or  fraying  of  putrefaction  ;  for  therein  confift- 
eth  the  means  of  confervation  of  bodies.  Bacons  Nat.  HiJhry. 
Conservative  adj.  [from  cmjcrvo,  Latin.]  Having  the 
"  power  of  oppofing  diminution  or  injury. 
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The  fpherical  figure,  as  to  all  heavenly  bodies,  fo  it  agree- 
eth  to  light,  as  the  moft  perfedt  and  cenjervative  of  all 
others.  P  tacham. 

Conservator,  n.f.  [Latin.]  Prcferver  5  one  that  has  the 
care  or  oflice  of  keeping  ar.y  thing  from  detriment,  diminu¬ 
tion,  or  extindtion. 

For  that  you  declare  that  you  have  many  fick  amongft  you, 
he  was  warned  by  the  ccfjcrvator  of  the  city,  that  he  fnould 
keep  at  a  diftance.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

The  lords  of  the  fecret  council  were  likewife  made  confcr- 
vaters  of  the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  during  the  intervals 
of  parliament  Clarendon. 

Such  individuals  as  arc  the  fingle  cmfervators  of  their  own 
fpecies.  Hale  s  Origin  of  Alankind % 

Conse'rvatory.  n.f  [from  confervo,  Latin.]  A  place  where 
any  thing  is  kept  in  a  manner  proper  to  its  peculiar  nature; 
as,  fifh  in  a  pond,  corn  in  a  granary. 

A  confervatory  of  fnow  and  ice,  fuch  as  they  ufe  for  deli¬ 
cacy  to  cool  wine  in  fummer.  Bacon's  Natural  hijlory,  N°.  If. 

You  may  fet  your  tender  trees  and  plants,  with  the  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  of  the  grcenhoufes  and  corfervatories  open, 
for  eight  or  ten  days  before  April.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

The  water  dil'penfed  to  the  earth  and  atmofphere  by  the 
great  abyfs,  that  fub.erranean  confervatory  is  by  that  means 
reftored  back.  Woodzvard's  Natural  Hijlory. 

ConseRvatory.  adj.  Having  a  prefervative  quality.  Dill. 
To  CONSERVE,  v.  a.  [confervo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  preferve  without  lofs  or  detriment. 

Nothing  was  loft  out  of  thefe  ftores,  fince  the  part  of  con¬ 
serving  what  others  have  gained  in  knowledge  is  eafy.  Temple. 

They  will  be  able  to  conferve  their  properties  unchanged  in 
pafling  through  feveral  mediums,  which  is  another  condition 
of  the  rays  of  light.  .  Newton  s  Opt. 

2.  To  candy  or  pickle  fruit. 

Consf/rve.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Afweetmeat  made  of  the  infpiffated  juices  of  fruit,  boiled  with 
lugar  ’till  they  will  harden  and  candy. 

Will’t  pleafe  your  honour,  tafte  of  thefe  confervcs  ?  Shak. 
They  have  in  Turkey  and  the  Eaft  certain  confediions, 
which  they  call  fervets,  which  are  like  to  candied  conferves, 
and  are  made  of  fugar  and  lemons.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

The  more  coft  they  were  at,  and  the  more  iweets  they  be¬ 
llowed  upon  them,  the  more  their  conjJrvcs  flunk.  Dennis. 

2.  A  confervatory  or  place  in  which  any  thing  is  kept.  I  his 
fenfe  is  unufual. 

Tuberofes  will  not  endure  the  wet  of  this  feafon,  therefore 
fet  the  pots  into  your  conferve,  and  keep  them  dry.  Evelyn. 
ConseRv er.  n.f.  [from  conferve.] 

1.  A  layer  up;  a  repofiter ;  one  that  preferves  any  thing  from 
lofs  or  diminution. 

He  hath  been  moft  induftrious,  both  colledter  and  conferver 
of  choice  pieces  in  that  kind.  Hayward  on  Edward  VI. 

In  the  Eaftern  regions  there  feems  to  have  been  a  general 
cuftom  of  the  priefts  having  been  the  perpetual  confervers  of 
knowledge  and  ftory.  Temple. 

2.  A  pr-  parer  of  conferves. 


Conse'ssion.  n.  f.  [ccrfcffio,  Latin.]  A  fitting  togetner.  DiS 7. 
Conse'ssor.  n.f.  [Latin.]  One  that  fits  with  others.  Did. 
To  CONSIDER,  v.  a.  [< confident ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  think  upon  with  care;  to  ponder ;  to  examine;  to  fift; 
to  ftudy. 

At  our  more  confider'd  time  we’ll  read, 

Anfwer,  and  think  upon  this  bufinefs.  Shakefp.  Ham ’ct . 
It  is  not  pofiible  to  act  otherwife,  confi dering  the  weaknefs 
of  our  faculties.  Spectator,  N°.  465. 

2.  To  take  into  the  view;  not  to  omit  in  the  examination. 

It  feems  neceffary,  in  the  choice  of  perfons  for  greater  em¬ 
ployments,  to  eonjuler  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  minds,  and 


ages  and  health  as  well  as  -their  abilities. 


Temple. 
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3.  To  have  regard  to ;  to  refpedt ;  not  to  defpife. 

Let  us  confdcr  one  another  to  provoke  unto  love,  and  to 
good  works.  Heb.  x.  24. 

4.  A  kind  of  interjection;  a  v/ord  whereby  attention  is  ium- 
moned. 

Confdcr, 

Thy  life  hath  yet  been  private,  moft  part  fpent 

At  home.  Milton's  Paradife  Regained,  b.  iii.  /.  229. 

5.  To  requite;  to  reward  one  for  his  trouble. 

't  ake  away  with  thee  the  very  l'ervices  thou  haft  done, 
which,  if  1  have  not  enough  confidercd,  to  be  more  thankful  to 
thee  fihall  be  my  ftudy.  Shakefpeare  s  IF  inter's  Ta  e. 

To  Consider,  v.  n. 

1.  To  think  maturely  ;  not  to  judge  haftily  or  rafhly. 

None  confidereth  in  his  heart,  neither  is  there  knowledge 
nor  underftanding.  _  Ifaiab  xliv.  1. 

2.  To  deliberate;  to  work  in  the  mind. 

Widow,  we  will  confider  of  your  fait ; 

And  come  fome  other  time  to  know  our  mind.  Shak.  H  \ I. 

fuch  a  treatife  might  be  confulted  by  Jurymen,  before  they 
confider  of  their  verdidt.  Swi,  t. 

3.  'Ey  doubt ;  to  hefitate. 

Many  maz’d  confulerings  did  throng, 

And  prefs’d  in  with  this  caution.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 
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’Twas  grief  no  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were  one 
Within  her  foul ;  at  laft  ’twas  rage  alone. 

Which  burning  upwards,  in  fucceflion  dries 

The  tears  that  flood  corf  dering  in  her  eyes.  Dry  Jen's  Fables. 

Considerable,  adj.  [from  confider.] 

1.  Worthy  of  confideration  ;  worthy  of  regard  and  attention. 

Eternity  is  infinitely  the  moft  confiderable  duration.  Tillotfn. 
It  is  confulerable  that  fome  urns  have  had  inferiptions  on 
them,  exprefling  that  the  lamps  were  burning.  Wilkins. 

2.  Refpeddable  ;  above  negledt  ;  deferving  notice. 

Men  confulerable  in  all  worthy  profeflions,  eminent  in  many 
ways  of  life.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

I  am  fo  confiderable  a  man,  that  I  cannot  have  lefs  than  forty 
{hillings  a  year.  Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  N°.  i. 

3.  Important;  valuable. 

Chrift,  inftead  of  applauding  St.  Peter’s  zeal,  upbraided 
his  abfurdity  that  could  think  his  mean  aids  confiderable  to  him, 
who  could  command  legions  of  angels  to  his  refeue.  Dec .  of  Pi. 

In  painting,  not  every  adtion  nor  every  perfon  is  confder- 
able  enough  to  enter  into  the  cloth.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. 

Many  can  make  themfelves  mailers  of  as  confiderable  eflates 
as  thole  who  have  the  greatell  portions  of  land.  Addifon. 

4.  More  than  a  little.  It  has  a  middle  fignification  between 
little  and  great. 

Many  had  brought  in  very  confiderable  fums  of  money. 

,  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Thofe  earthy  particles,  when  they  came  to  be  collected, 
would  conftitute  a  body  of  a  very  confiderable  thicknefs  and 
folidity.  Barnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Consi'derableness.  n.  f  [from  confiderable.]  Importance; 
dignity  ;  moment;  value  ;  defert ;  a  claim  to  notice. 

We  mull  not  always  meafurc  the  confdcrablenefs  of  things 
by  their  moft  obvious  and  immediate  ufefulnefs,  but  by  their 
fitnefs  to  make  or  contribute  to  the  difeovery  of  things  highly 
ufeful.  Boyle's  Proemial  Effay. 

Their  moft  flight  and  trivial  occurrences,  by  being  theirs, 
they  think  to  acquire  a  confider  ablenefs ,  and  are  forcibly  im- 
pofed  upon  the  company.  Government  of  the  Tongue,  f  9. 

Consider  A  ely.  adv.  [from  confiderable.] 

1.  In  a  degree  deferving  notice,  though  not  the  higheft. 

And  Europe  ftill  confulerably  gains. 

Both  by  their  good  example  and  their  pains.  Rofcommon. 

2.  With  importance ;  importantly. 

I  defire  no  fort  of  favour  fo  much,  as  that  of  ferving  you 
more  confiderably  than  I  have  been  yet  able  to  do.  Pope. 

Consi'derance.  n.f.  [f rom confider.]  Confideration;  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  fober  thought. 

After  this  cold  confd'rance ,  fentence  me ; 

And,  as  you  are  a  king,  fpeak  in  your  ftate, 

What  I  have  done  that  mifbecame  my  place.  Shah.  FI.  IV, 

Considerate,  adj.  [confider at  us,  Latin.] 

1.  Serious;  given  to  confideration;  prudent;  not  rafh ;  not 
negligent. 

I  will  converfe  with  iron-witted  fools. 

And  unrefpedfive  boys  :  none  are  for  me. 

That  look  into  me  with  confd'rate  eyes.  Shahefp.  Rich.  III. 
iEneas  is  patient,  confderate,  and  careful  of  his  people. 

Dryden's  Fables,  Preface. 
I  grant  it  to  be  in  many  cafes  certain,  that  it  is  fuch  as  a 
confderate  man  may  prudently  rely  and  proceed  upon,  and 
hath  no  juft  caufe  to  doubt  of.  Tillotfon,  Preface. 

The  expediency  in  the  prefent  juncture,  may  appear  to 
every  confderate  man.  Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  N°.  16. 

2.  Having  refpedt  to  ;  regardful. 

Though  they  will  do  nothing  for  virtue,  yet  they  may  be 
prefumed  more  confderate  of  praife.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Moderate ;  not  rigorous.  This  fenfe  is  much  ufed  in  con- 
verfation. 

Considerately,  adv.  [from  confderate.]  Calmly;  coolly; 
prudently. 

Circumftances  are  of  fuch  force,  as  they  fway  an  ordinary 
judgment  of  a  wife  man,  not  fully  and  confderately  pondering 
the  matter.  Bacon's  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil. 

ConsTderateness.  n.f  [from  co>f derate.]  The  quality  of 
being  confiderate  ;  prudence.  Di£l, 

Consideration,  n.f.  [from  confider.] 

1.  Theadtof  confidering ;  mental  view;  regard;  notice. 

As  to  prefent  happinefs  and  mifery,  when  that  alone  comes 
in  confideration ,  and  the  confequences  are  removed,  a  man 
never  chufes  amifs.  Locke. 

2.  Mature  thought ;  prudence;  ferious  deliberation. 

Let  us  think  with  confideration,  and  confider  with  acknow¬ 
ledging,  and  acknowledge  with  admiration.  Sidney. 

The  breath  no  fooner  left  his  father’s  body, 

But  that  his  wildnefs  mortified  in  him ; 

Confideration ,  like  an  angel,  came, 

And  whipt  th’  offending  Adam  out  of  him.  Shahefp.  FI.  V. 

3.  Contemplation ;  meditation  upon  any  thing. 

The  love  you  bear  to  Mopfa  hath  brought  you  to  the  conf- 
deration  of  her  virtues,  and  that  confideration  may  have  made 
you  the  more  virtuous,  and  fo  the  more  worthy.  Sidney. 

4.  Importance  ;  claim  to  notice ;  worth inefs  of  regard. 

Lucan  is  the  only  author  of  confideration  among  the  Latin 


poets,  who  was  not  explained  for  the  ufc  of  the  dauphin, 
becaufe  the  whole  Pharfalia  would  have  been  a  fatire  upon  the 
Trench  form  of  government.  Addijons  Freeholder,  N'.  40. 

5.  Equivalent;  compenfation. 

We  are  provident  enough  not  to  part  with  any  thing  fer- 
viceable  to  our  bodies  under  a  good  confideration,  but  make  lit¬ 
tle  account  of  our  fouls.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Foreigners  can  never  take  our  bills  for  payment,  though 
they  might  pafs  as  Valuable  confderations  among  your  own 
people.  Locke. 

6.  Motive  of  add  ion ;  influence;  ground  of  condudt. 

He  had  been  made  general  upon  very  partial,  and  not 
enough  deliberated  confderations.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  confderations ,  to 
fearch  an  afylum.  Dryden's  Virg.  Ac.n.  Dedication. 

The  world  cannot  pardon  your  concealing  it,  on  the  fame 
c n fi deration.  Dryden's  fuv.  Dedication. 

7.  Reafon  ;  ground  of  concluding. 

Not  led  by  any  commandment,  yet  moved  with  fuch  confe¬ 
derations  as  have  been  before  fet  down.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f  95. 

Ufes,  not  thought  upon  before,  be  reafonable  caufes  of  re¬ 
taining  that  which  other  confderations  did  procure  to  be  in- 
ftituted.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  42. 

8.  [In  law.]  Confideration  is  the  material  caufe  of  a  contrail, 

without  which  no  contrail  bindeth.  It  is  either  expreffed,  as 
if  a  man  bargain  to  give  twenty  (hillings  for  a  horfe;  or-elfe 
implied,  as  when  a  man  comes  into  an  inn,  and  taking  both 
meat  and  lodging  for  himfelf  and  his  horfe,  without  bargain¬ 
ing  with  the  hoft,  if  hedifeharge  not  the  houfe,  the  hoftmay 
ftay  his  horfe.  Cowel. 

The  confederation ,  in  regard  whereof  the  law  forbiddeth 
thefe  things,  was  not  becaufe  thofe  nations  did  ufe  them.  Hook. 

ConsPderer.  n.f.  [from  confider.]  A  man  of  refleifion ; 
a  thinker. 

A  vain  applaufe  of  wit  for  an  impious  jeft,  or  of  reafon 
for  a  deep  conf.derer.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

To  CONSPGN.  v.  a.  [ confgno ,  Latin.]  , 

1.  To  give  to  another  any  thing,  with  the  right  to  it,  in  a 
formal  manner ;  to  gjve  into  other  hands ;  to  transfer. 
Sometimes  with  to,  fometimes  over  to. 

Men,  by  free  gift,  confgn  over  a  place  to  the  Divine  Wor- 
fhip.  South. 

Mull  I  pafs 

Again  to  nothing,  when  this  vital  breath 

Ceafing,  confgns  me  o'er  to  reft  and  death  ?  Prior. 

At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  then  to  be 
confgned  over  to  another  ftate,  a  ftate  of  everlafting  love  and 
charity.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  appropriate ;  to  quit  for  a  certain  purpofe. 

The  French  commander  confgned  it  to  the  ufe  for  which  it 
was  intended  by  the  donor.  Dryden's  Fables,  Dedication. 

3.  To  commit;  to  entruft. 

The  four  evangelifts  confgned  to  writing  that  hiftory.  Addif. 

Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 

Confgn'd  the  youthful  confort  to  his  care.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

To  Consi'gn.  v.  n. 

1.  To  yield  ;  to  fubmit ;  to  refign.  This  is  not  now  in  ufe. 

Thou  haft  finifh’d  joy  and  moan  ; 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  muft 

Confgn  to  thee,  and  come  to  duft.  Shahefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

2.  To  iign  ;  to  confent  to.  Obfolete. 

A  maid  yet  rofed  over  with  the  virgin  crimfon  of  modefty  : 
it  were,  my  lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  confgn  to.  Sh. 

Consignation,  n.f.  [from  confgn.] 

1.  The  add  of  configning;  the  add  by  which  any  thing  is  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  another. 

As  the  hope  of  falvation  is  a  good  difpofition  towards  it,  fo 
is  defpair  a  certain  confgnation  to  eternal  ruin.  Taylor. 

2.  The  act  of  figning. 

If  we  find  that  we  increafe  in  duty,  then  we  may  look 
upon  the  tradition  of  the  holy  facramental  fymbols  as  a  direct 
confgnation  of  pardon.  Taylor's  JVorthy  Communicant. 

Consignment,  n.f.  [from  confgn.] 

1.  The  act  of  configning. 

2.  The  writing  by  which  any  thing  is  eonfigned. 

Consi'milar.  adj.  [from  coif  mills,  Latin,  j  Having  one  com¬ 
mon  refemblance.  Did. 

To  CONSIST,  v.  n.  [conffo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fubfift  ;  not  to  perifh. 

He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  conff.  Col.  i. 

2.  To  continue  fixed  ;  without  dillipation. 

Flame  doth  not  mingle  with  flame,  as  air  doth  with  air,  or 
water  with  water,  but  onlv  remaineth  contiguous ;  as  it 
cometh  to  pafs  betwixt  conff  ing  bodies.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifory. 

It  is  againft  the  nature  of  water,  being  a  flexible  and  pon¬ 
derous  body,  to  conff  and  ftay  itfelf,  and  not  fall  to  the  lower 
parts  about  it.  Brerezvood  on  Languages. 

3.  To  be  comprifed  ;  to  be  contained. 

I  pretend  not  to  tie  the  hands  of  artifts,  whofe  (kill  conff  s 
only  in  a  certain  manner  which  they  have  affedted.  Drydcn. 

A  great  beauty  of  letters  does  often  conff  in  little  paffages  of' 
pri  vate  converfation,  and  references  to  particular  matters.  Waljh. 

4.  To  be  compofed. 
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The  land  would  conff  of  plains  and  valleys,  and  mountains, 
according  as  the  pieces  of  this  ruin  were  placed  atid  difpofed. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

5.  To  agree;  not  to  oppofe  ;  not  to  contradict. 

Neceffity  and  election  cannot  confiji  together  in  the  fame 
act.  Bramhal  againjl  Hobbs. 

His  majefty  would  be  willing  to  content  to  any  thing  that 
could  conff  with  his  confcience  and  honour.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Nothing  but  what  may  eafily  confiji  with  your  plenty,  your 
profperity,  is  requefted  of  you.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

You  could  not  help  bedowing  more  than  is  confijling  with 
the  fortune  of  a  private  man,  or  with  the  will  of  any  but  an 
Alexander.  Dryden’s  Fables ,  Dedication. 

It  cannot  confjl  with  the  Divine  Attributes,  that  the  im¬ 
pious  man’s  joys  (hould,  upon  the  whole,  exceed  thofe  of  the 
upright.  Atterbury. 

Health  confiji s  with  temperance  alone.  Pope's  Ejji  on  Man. 
The  only  way  of  fecuring  the  conftitution  will  be  by  lef- 
fening  the  power  of  domedick.adverfaries,  as  much  as  can 
ccnfjl  with  lenity.  Swift's  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Affairs. 

Consistence.  \n.f.  \confftentia,  low  Latin.] 

Consistency.  J  j  1  JJ  J 

1.  State  with  refpetSf  to  material  exidence. 

Water,  being  divided,  maketh  many  circles,  ’till  it  redore 
itfelf  to  the  natural  confjlence.  Bacons  Natural  Hijlory. 

The  confijleniies  of  bodies  are  very  divers:  denfe,  rare, 
tangible,  pneumatical,  volatile,  fixed,  determinate,  indeter¬ 
minate,  hard,  and  foft.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  839. 

There  is  the  fame  neceffity  for  the  Divine  influence  and 
regimen  to  order  and  govern,  conferve  and  keep  together  the 
univerfe  in  that  confjlence  it  hath  received,  as  it  was  at  fird  to 
give  it,  before  it  could  receive  it.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

I  carried  on  my  enquiries  farther,  to  try  whether  this  rifing 
world,  when  formed  and  finifhed,  would  continue  always  the 
fame,  in  the  fame  form,  druedure,  and  conffency.  Burnet. 

2.  Degree  of  denfenefs  or  rarity. 

Let  the  expreffed  juices  be  boiled  into  the  confjlence  of  a 
fyrup.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  Subdance  ;  form  ;  make.  * 

His  friendfhip  is  of  a  noble  make,  and  a  lading  conffency. 

South's  Sermons. 

4.  Agreement  with  itfelf,  or  with  any  other  thing ;  congruity  ; 

uniformity.  » 

That  conffency  of  behaviour,  whereby  he  inflexibly  pur- 
fues  thofe  meafures,  which  appear  the  mod  jud  and  equitable. 

Addifon' s  Freeholder ,  N®.  2. 

5.  A  date  of  red,  in  which  things  capable  of  growth  or  decreafe 

continue  for  fome  time  at  a  dand,  without  either;  as  the 
growth,  conff  ence,  and  return  of  a  tree.  Chambers. 

Consistent,  ad].  [ conffens ,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  contradictory ;  not  oppofed. 

With  reference  to  fuch  a  lord,  to  ferve  and  to  be  free,  are 
terms  not  conffent  only,  but  equivalent.  South's  Sermons. 

A  great  part  of  their  politicks  others  do  not  think  conffent 
with  honour  to  pra£tife.  Addifon  s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run, 

Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  fun ; 

So  two  conffent  motions  aid  the  foul. 

And  one  regards  itfelf,  and  one  the  whole.  Pope's  EJfays. 

Shew  me  one  that  has  it  in  his  power 
'Jo  acd  conffent  with  himfelf  an  hour.  Pope's  Epif.  of  Hor. 

The  fool  conffent ,  and  the  falfe  fincere  ; 

Prieds,  princes,  women,  no  didemblers  here.  Pope's  Epif. 

2.  Firm ;  not  fluid. 

The  fand,  contained  within  the  {hell,  becoming  folid  and 
conffent ,  at  the  fame  time  that  of  the  dratum  without  it 

Woodward's  Natural  Hijlory,  p.  v. 
Consistently,  aclv.  [from  conffent .]  Without  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  agreeably. 

The  Phoenicians  are  of  this  character,  and  the  poet  de- 
feribes  them  conffently  with  it :  they  are  proud,  idle,  and  effe¬ 
minate.  Broom's  Notes  on  the  Odyjfey ,  b.  vii. 

Consisto'riai..  adj.  [from  conffory.]  Relating  to  the  eccle- 
iiadical  court. 
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3.  Any  folemn  aflembly. 

In  mid  air 

To  council  fummons  all  his  mighty  peers 
Within  thick  clouds,  and  dark  tenfold  involv’d, 

A  gloomy  conffory.  Milton  s  Paradije  Regained , 

At  Jove’s  aflent  the  deities  around, 

In  folemn  date  the  confjlory  crown’d.  Pope's  Statius . 

4.  Place  of  refidence. 

My  other  felf,  my  counfel’s  conffory ,  my  oracle, 

I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction.  Shakejp.  Rich.  III. 
Conso'ciate.  n.f  [from  confocto ,  Latin.]  An  accom¬ 
plice;  a  confederate ;  a  partner. 

Patridge  and  Stanhope  were  condemned  as  confociaies  in  the 
con  {piracy  of  Somerfet.  Hayward. 

To  CONSO'CIATE.  v.a.  [ confocio ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  unite;  to  join. 

Generally  the  bed  outward  fhapes  are  alfo  the  likelied  to 
be  confociated  with  good  inward  faculties.  Wotton  on  Educat. 

2.  To  cement ;  to  hold  together. 

The  ancient  philofophers  always  brought  in  a  fupernatural 
principle  to  unite  and  corf  crate  the  parts  of  the  chaos.  Burnet. 

0  Co/nsociate.  v.  n.  Tocoalelce;  to  unite. 

If  they  cohered,  yet  by  the  next  confliid  with  other  atoms 
they  might  be  feparated  again,  without  ever  confociating  into 
the  huge  condenfe  bodies  of  planets.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

Consociation,  n.f  [from  confo  date.] 

1 .  Alliance. 

There  is  fuch  a  confociation  of  offices  between  the  prince 
and  whom  his  favour  breeds,  that  they  may  help  to  fudain  his 
power,  as  he  their  knowledge.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Difcoveries. 

2.  Union  ;  intimacy ;  companionlhip. 

By  fo  long  and  fo  various  confociation  with  a  prince,  he  had 
now  gotten,  as  it  were,  two  lives  in  his  own  fortune  and 
greatnefs. 

ConsoYable.  adj.  [from  conjole .  ]  That  which 
comfort. 

To  Co'nsolate.  v  a.  \conflor,  Latin]  To  comfort;  to  con- 
fole;  to  eafe  in  mifery. 

I  will  be  gone, 

That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight, 

To  confolaie  thine  ear.  Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 
What  may  fomewhat  conflate  all  men  that  honour  virtue, 
we  do  not  difeover  the  latter  feene  of  his  mifery  in  authors  of 
antiquity.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  A  vii.  c.  17. 

ConsolaTion.  n.f.  [confilatio,  Latin.]  Comfort;  alleviation 
of  mifery ;  fuch  alleviation  as  is  produced  by  partial 
remedies. 

We  that  were  in  the  jaW3  of  death,  were  now  brought  into 
a  place  where  we  found  nothing  but  conflations.  Bacon. 

Againd  fuch  cruelties, 

With  inward  conflations  recompens’d; 

And  oft  fupported  fo,  as  {hall  amaze 

Their  prouded  perfecutors.  Milton's  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  xii. 
Let  the  righteous  perfevere  with  patience,  fupported  with 
this  conflation ,  that  their  labour  {hall  not  be  in  vain.  Rogerss 
Consol  aTor.  n.f.  [Latin.]  A  comforter. 

ConsoYatory.  n.f.  [from  conflate .]  A  fpeech  or  writing 
containing  topicks  of  comfort. 

ConJolatories  writ 

With  dudied  argument,  and  much  perfuafion  fought. 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought.  Milton's  Agonifes. 
ConsoYatory.  adj.  [from  conj'olate.  ]  Tending  to  give 
comfort. 

To  CONSOLE.  v.  a.  [ conflor ,  Lat.]  To  comfort;  to  cheer; 
to  free  from  the  fenfe  of  mifery. 

Others  the  fyren  fiders  compafs  round, 

And  empty  heads  conjole  with  empty  found.  Pope's  Dunciad. 
CONSO'LE.  n.f  [French]  In  architecture,  is  a  part  or 
member  projecting  in  manner  of  a  bracket,  or  fhoulder-piece, 
ferving  to  fupport  a  cornice,  bud,  vafe,  beam,  and  frequently 
ufed  as  keys  of  arches.  Chambers. 

ConsoYer.  n.  f.  [from  con  fie.]  One  that  gives  comfort. 

Pride  once  more  appears  upon  the  dage,  as  the  great  con- 
foler  of  the  miferies  of  man.  Comment,  on  Pope's  Ef.  on  M*n. 


An  official,’  or  chancellor,  has  the  fame  ccnfforial  audience  ConsoYidant.  adj.  [from  conflidate.]  That  which  has  the 


with  the  bifhop  himfelf  that  deputes  him.  Aylijfe' s  Parergon. 

CO'NSISTORY.  n.f.  [ conftforium ,  Latin.] 
x.  The  place  of  judice  in  the  court  Chriftian.  Cowel. 

An  ofter  was  made,  that,  for  every  one  minder,  there 
{hould  be  two  of  the  people  to  fit  and  give  voice  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  conffory.  Hooker,  Preface. 

Pius  Quintus  was  then  hearing  of  caufes  in  confjlory. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hifory,  N°.  98. 

Chrid  himfelf,  in  that  great  conffory,  {hall  deign  to  dep 
down  from  his  throne.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  The  afiembly  of  cardinals. 

How  far  I’ve  proceeded, 

Or  how  far  further  fliall,  is  warranted 

By  a  commiffion  from  the  conffory. 

Yea  the  whole  ccnff'ry  of  Rome.  Sbakefpeare's  Hen.  VIII. 

A  late  prelate,  of  remarkable  zeal  fox  the  church,  were 
religions  to  be  tried  by  lives,  would  have  lived  down  the  pope 
and  the  whole  conffory.  Atterbury. 


quality  of  uniting  wounds. 

To  CONSOLIDATE,  v.a.  [confolider,  Fr.  flidus,  Latin.]  _ 

1.  To  form  into  a  compact  and  folid  body  ;  to  harden  ;  to  unite 
into  a  folid  mafs. 

The  word  may  be  rendered  either  he  dretched,  or  he  fixed 
and  conjolidated  the  earth  above  the  waters.  hurnet  s  Theory. 

The  elierds  of  fpirits  in  flopping  hemorrhages,  and  conjo - 
lidating  the  fibres,  is  well  known  to  chirurgeons.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  combine  or  unite  two  parliamentary  bills  into  one. 

To  ConsoYidate.  v.  n.  1  o  grow  firm,  hard,  or  folid. 

In  hurts  and  ulcers  in  the  head,  drynefs  maketh  them  more 
apt  to  conflidate.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory,  Nv.  785. 

The  fand,  fparry,  and  flinty  matter  was  then  foft,  and  fuf- 
ceptible  of  any  form  in  thefe  fhelly  moulds ;  and  it  confili- 
dated ,  and  became  hard  afterwards.  Wold-ward's  Nat.  Hijlory. 

Consolidation,  n.f.  [from  conjolidate  ] 


1.  The  a<d  of 


uniting 


into  a  folid  mals. 
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The  confo'iddtion  of  the  marble,  and  of  the  {lone,  did  not 
fall  out  at  random.  Woodward's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

2.  1  he  annexing  of  one  bill  in  parliament  to  another. 

3.  In  law,  it  is  ufed  for  the  combining  and  uniting  of  two  be¬ 
nefices  in  one.  C.wel. 

Conso'lid  ative.  adj.  [from  consolidate. ]  That  which  has  the 
quality  of  healing  wotmds.  -  Did. 

Consonance.  )  r  r  r  .  _  .  _ 

Co'nson  ancv.  ]  n-J'  [  confonance,Yr.  confonans,  Latin.] 

Accord  of  found. 

I  lie  two  principal  confonances  that  mod  ravifh  the  ear,  are, 
by  the  confent  of  all  nature,  the  fifth  and  the  octave.  Wotton . 
And  winds  .and  waters  flow’d 
In  confonance.  Fhomfon's  Spring. 

2.  Confiftency ;  congruence  ;  agreeablcnefs. 

Such  decifions  held  confonancy  and  congruity  with  refolutions 
and  decifions  of  former  times.  Hale's  Law  of  England. 

I  have  thus  largely  fet  down  this,  to  fhew  the  perfect  confonancy 
of  our  perfecuted  church  to  the  do6trine  of  feripture  and  an¬ 
tiquity.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

3-  Agreement ;  concord ;  friendship.  A  fenfe  now  not  ufed. 
Let  me  conjure  you  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowfhip,  by 
the  ronfonancy  of  our  youth.  Shakefpcare's  Hamlet. 

CCTNSONAN  F.  adj.  [ confonans ,  Lat.]  Agreeable;  accord¬ 
ing  ;  confident :  followed  by  either  with  or  to. 

Were  it  confonant  unto  reafon  to  divorce  the'fe  two  Sen¬ 
tences,  the  former  of  which  doth  fhew  how  the  latter  is  re¬ 
trained  ?  Hooker. 

That  where  much  is  given  there  fhall  be  much  required,  is 
a  thing  confonant  with  natural  equity.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Religion  looks  confonant  to  itfelf.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Fie  difeovers  how  conjonant  the  account  which  Moles  hath 
left,  of  the  primitive  earth,  is  to  this  from  nature.  Woodward. 
CoNsonant.  n.  f  [ confonans ,  Latin.]  A  letter  which  cannot 
be  Sounded,  or  but  imperfectly,  by  it  Self. 

In  all  vowels  the  pafTage  of  the  mouth  is  open  and  free, 
without  any  appulfe  of  an  organ  of  Speech  to  another:  but  in 
all  confonants  there  is  an  appulfe  of  the  organs,  Sometimes  (if 
you  abftract  the  confonants  from  the  vowels)  wholly  precluding 
all  Sound ;  and,  in  all  of  them,  more  or  lefs  checking  and 
abetting  it.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

Fie  confidered  thefe  as  they  had  a  greater  mixture  of  vowels 
or  confonants ,  and  accordingly  employed  them  as  the  verfe  re¬ 
quired  a  greater  lmoothnefs.  Pope's  Effay  on  Homer. 

CoNsonantly.  adv.  [from  confonant.]  Confidently;  agree- 
a’  ly. 

'This  as  confonantly  it  preacbcth,  teacheth,  and  delivereth, 
as  if  but  one  tongue  did  Speak  for  all.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  42. 

Ourfelves  are  formed  according  to  that  mind  which  frames 
things  confonantly  to  their  refpeCtive  natures.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  1. 

It  he  will  Speak  confonantly  to  himSelf,  he  mud  Say  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  original  conditution.  Tillotfon. 

Co'nsonantness.  n.f  [from  confonant.}  AgreeableneSs ;  con- 
fiftency.  Dia% 

Co  nsonous.  adj.  [« conforms ,  Latin.]  Agreeing  in  Sound; 
Symphonious. 

Consopi  aVion.  n.f  [from  confpio,  Latin]  The  act  of  lay¬ 
ing  to  deep. 

One  of  his  maxims  is,  that  a  total  abdinence  from  intem¬ 
perance  is  no  more  philofophy  than  a  total  confopiation  of  the 
SenSes  is  repofe.  Dighy  to  Pope. 

CONSORT,  n.  f.  [ confers ,  Latin.  It  had  anciently  the  accent 
on  the  latter  Syllable,  but  has  it  now  on  the  former.] 

1  Companion ;  partner ;  generally  a  partner  of  the  bed ;  a 
wife  or  hufband. 

Male  he  created  thee  ;  but  thy  confort 
Female  for  race  :  then  blefs’d  mankind,  and  Said, 

Re  fruitful,  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth.  Milton's  Par.  Lofl. 

I  hy  Bellona,  who  the  confort  came. 

Not  only  to  thy  bed,  but  to  thy  fame.  Denham. 

He  Single  chofe  to  live,  and  diun’d  to  wed. 

Well  pleas’d  to  want  a  confort  of  his  bed.  Dry  dens  Fables. 

His  warlike  amazon  her  hod  invades, 

Th’  imperial  confort  of  the  crown  of  Spades.  Pope, 

i.  An  aflembly  ;  a  divan;  a  confultation. 

In  one  confort  there  Sat 
Cruel  revenge,  and  rancorous  deSpite, 

Difloyal  treaSon,  and  heart-burning  hate.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

3.  A  number  of  indruments  playing  together ;  a  Symphony. 
This  is  probably  a  midake  for  concert. 

A  confort  of  mufick  in  a  banquet  of  wine,  is  as  a  Signet  of 
carbuncle  fet  in  gold.  Ecclus.  xxxii.  5. 

4.  Concurrence;  union. 

I  ake  it  Singly,  and  it  carries  an  air  of  levity ;  but,  in  con- 
fort  With  the  red,  you  Sec,  has  a  meaning  quite  different. 

t  Atterbury, 

I  o  Conso'rt.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  alfociatc  with  ;  to 
unite  with  ;  to  keep  company  with. 

W  hat  will  you  do  ?  Let’s  not  confort  with  them.  Shakefp. 
Which  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  conforts  with  thee?  Drydcn . 
To  Conso'rt.  v.  a. 

1.  To  join  ;  to  mix  ;  to  marry. 
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He,  with  his  confortcd  Eve, 

7’he  Ilory  heard  attentive.  Milton's  Paradife  Lcfl ,  l.  vii. 
He  begins  to  confort  himfelf  with  men,  and  thinks  bimfeif 
one.  Locke  on  Education ,  Jed  213. 

2.  To  accompany. 

I’ll  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart, 

And  afterward  confort  you  ’till  bed-time.  Slake  fpear e. 

Conso'rt able.  adj.  [from  confort.}  To  be  compared  with; 
to  be  ranked  with  ;  Suitable. 

He  was  confortable  to  Charles  Brandon,  under  Henry  VIII. 
who  was  equal  to  him.  Wotton. 

Conso'rtion.  n  J.  [ ccrfortio ,  Latin.]  Partnership ;  fellow¬ 
ship  ;  Society.  Did. 

Conspe'ctabi. e.  adj.  [from  confpedus ,  Latin.]  EaSy  to  be 
Seen.  •  Did. 

Conspectu'ity.  n.f  [from  confpedus,  Latin  ]  Sight;  view; 
fenfe  of  feeing.  This  word  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  Shake- 
fpeare ,  and  perhaps  corrupt. 

What  harm  can  your  bidon  confpcduities  glean  out  of  this 
character  ?  >  Shakejpeare  s  Ccriolanus. 

Conspe'rsion.  n.f.  [confpcrfio^vA.]  A  Sprinkling  about.  Did. 

Conspicu'ity.  n.f  [from  conjpicuous .}  Brightnefs ;  favour- 
ablenefs  to  the  fight. 

If  this  definition  be  clearer  than  the  thing  defined,  midnight 
may  vie  for  confpicuity  with  noon.  Glanv.  Scepf  c.  t8. 

CONSPICUOUS.  [, eonfpicuus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Obvious  to.  the  fight ;  Seen  at  di dance. 

Or  come  I  lefs  confpicuous  ?  Or  what  change 
Abfents  thee  ?  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl,  b.x.  1.  107. 

2.  Eminent;  famous;  didinguiihed. 

He  attributed  to  each  of  them  that  virtue  which  he  thought 
mod  confpicuous  in  them.  Drydens  Juven.  Dedication. 

Thy  father’s  merit  points  thee  out  to  view, 

And  Sets  thee  in  the  faired  point  of  light. 

To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  confpicuous.  Addif.  Cato. 

The  houfe  of  lords, 

Confpicuous  Scene  !  Pope's  Epijl.  of  Horace. 

Conspicuously,  adv.  [from  confpicuous.] 

1 .  Obvioufly  to  the  view. 

7  hefe  methods  may  be  preferved  confpicuoufy ,  and  intirely 
didincSF.  Watts's  Logich ,  p.  iv.  c.  1. 

2.  Eminently ;  famoufly  ;  remarkably. 

ConspFcuousness.  n.f.  [from  conjpicuous] 

1.  Expofure  to  the  view  ;  date  of  being  vifible  at  a  didance. 

Looked  on  with  fuch  a  weak  light,  they  appear  well  pro¬ 
portioned  fabricks  ;  yet  they  appear  fo  but  in  that  twilight, 
which  is  requidte  to  their  cenfpicuoufncfs.  Boyle's  Proem.  EJJ'ay. 

2.  Eminence ;  fame ;  celebrity. 

Their  writings  attradl  more  readers  by  the  author’s  confpi - 

^  cuoufnefs.  Boyle  on  Colours: 

Conspiracy,  n.f  [confpirati 0,  Latin.] 

1.  A  private  agreement  among  feveral  perfons  to  commit  fome 
crime ;  a  plot ;  a  concerted  treafon. 

O  confpiracy  ! 

Sham’d  thou  to  Shew  thy  dang’rous  brow  by  night. 

When  evils  are  mod  free  ?  Shakefpcare's  Julius  Cctfar. 

I  had  forgot  that  foul  confpiracy 
Of  the  bead  Caliban,  and  his  confed’rates, 

Againd  my  life.  Shakefpcare's  Tempefl. 

WTen  fcarce  he  had  efcap’d  the  blow 
Of  faction  and  confpiracy , 

Death  did  his  promis’d  hopes  dedroy.  Dryden. 

2.  In  law,  an  agreement  of  men  to  do  any  thing;  always  taken 

in  the  evil  part.  It  is  taken  for  a  confederacy  of  two  at  the 
lead,  falfely  to  indi£t  one,  or  to  procure  one  to  be  indicted  of 
felony.  CoweL 

3 .  A  concurrence ;  a  general  tendency  of  many  caufes  to  one 
event. 

When  the  time  now  came  that  mifery  was  ripe  for  him, 
there  was  a  confpiracy  in  all  heavenly  and  earthly  things,  to 
frame  fit  occafions  to  lead  him  unto  it.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Conspi'rant.  adj.  [ ccnjpirans ,  Latin.]  Confpiring;  engaged 
in  a  confpiracy  or  plot ;  plotting. 

Thou  art  a  traitor, 

Confpirant  ’gaind  this  high  illudrious  prince.  Shah.  K.  Lear. 

Conspira'tion.  n.f.  [confpiratio,  Lat,]  A  plot.  Did. 

Conspirator,  n.  J.  [from  conjpiro ,  Latin.]  A  man  engaged 
in  a  plot ;  one  who  lias  Secretly  concerted  with  others  com- 
mi  ffion  of  a  crime ;  a  plotter. 

Achitophel  is  among  the  confpirators  with  AbSalom.  2  Sam: 

Stand  back,  thou  manifed  conf.irator  ; 

Thou  that  contriv’d  to  murder  our  dread  lord.  Sh.  Hcn.Xl. 

But  let  the  bold  confpirator  beware; 

For  heav’n  makes  princes  its  peculiar  care.  Dryd.  Spa.  Fryar. 
One  put  into  his  hand  a  note  of  the  whole  conspi¬ 
racy  againd  him,  together  with  all  the  names  of  the  conjpi- 
rators.  .  South's  Sermons. 

To  CONSPFRE.  v.  n.  [ confpiro ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  concert  a  crime;  to  plot;  to  hatch  Secret  treafon. 

7  ell  me  what  they  deferve, 

That  do  confpire  my  death  with  devilifli  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft  ?  Shakefpcare's  Richard  III- 

What 
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\Vhat  was  it  . 

That  mov’d  pale  Caffius  to  confpire  ?  Shak.  Ant.  and  Chop. 
They  took  great  indignation,  and  confpired  againft  the 

Bel.  28. 

Let  the  air  be  excluded  ;  for  that  tindermineth  the  body, 
and  confpircth  with  the  lpirit  of  the  body  to  diffolve  it.  Bacon. 

There  is  in  man  a  natural  poffibility  to  deftroy  the  world  ; 
that  is,  to  confpire  to  know  no  woman.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 
The  prefs,  the  pulpit;  and  the  ftagc, 

Confpire  to  cenfure  and  expofe  our  age.  Rofcommon. 

2.  To  agree  together;  as,  all  things  confpire  to  male  him  happy. 
Conspi'rer.  n.J\  [from  confpire  A  confpirator  ;  a  plotter. 

Take  no  Care, 

Who  chafes,  who  frets,  and  where  confpirers  are  ; 

Macbeth  (hall  never  vanquifh’d  be.  6 hakefpcare's  Macbeth. 
Co  nspi'ring  Powers.  [In  mechanicks.]  All  luch  as  aCt  indi¬ 
rection  not  oppofite  to  one  another.  Harris. 

ConspurcaTion.  n.  f.  [from  confpurco,  Latin.]  The  aCt  of 
defiling;  defilement;  pollution. 

CONSTABLE,  n.f  [comes Jiabuli,  as  it  is  fuppofed.] 

I.  Lord  high  conjlable  is  an  ancient  officer  of  the  crown,  long 
dilufed  in  England,  but  lately  fubfifting  in  France  ;  where  the 
conjlable  commanded  the  marefchals,  and  was  the  firft  officer  of 
the  army.  The  function  of  the  conjlable  of  England  confided 
in  the  care  of  the  common  peace  of  the  land  in  deeds  of  arms, 
and  in  matters  of  war.  To  the  court  cf  the  conjlable  and 
marfhal  belonged  the  cognizance  of  contracts,  deeds  of  arms 
without  the  realm,  and  combats  and  blafonry  of  arms  within  it. 
The  firft  conjlable  of  England  was  created  by  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  office  continued  hereditary  ’till  the  thirteenth  of  Henry 
VIII.  when  it  was  laid  afide,  as  being  fo  powerful  as  to  be¬ 
come  troublefome  to  the  king.  From  thefe  mighty  magi- 
flrates  are  derived  the  inferiour '  conjlables  of  hundreds  and 
franchifes ;  two  of  whom  were  ordained,  in  the  thirteenth 
of  Edward  I.  to  be  chofen  in  every  hundred  for  the  conferva- 
tion  of  the  peace,  and  view  of  armour.  Thefe  are  now  called 
high  conjlables ,  becaufe  continuance  of  time,  and  increafe  both 
of  people  and  offences,  have  occafioned  others  in  every  town 
of  like  nature,  but  inferiour  authority,  called  petty  conjlables. 
Befides  thefe,  we  have  conjlables  denominated  from  particular 
places ;  as  conjlable  of  the  ‘Power,  of  Dover  cajlle ,  of  the  cajlle 
of  Carnarvon  ;  but  thefe  are  properly  cajlellani ,  or  governours 
of  caftles*  Cowel.  Chambers. 

When  I  came  hither,  I  was  lord  high  conjlable , 

And  duke  of  Buckinghaih  ;  now  poor  Edward  Bohun.  Shah. 
The  knave  conjlable  had  fet  me  i’  th’  ftocks,  i’  th’  common 
flocks,  for  a  witch.  ,  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

The  conjlable  being  a  fober  man,  and  known  to  be  an  ene¬ 
my  to  thofe  adds  of  fedition,  went  among  them,  to  obferve 
what  they  did.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  over-run  the  Constable.  [Perhaps  from  conte  fable,  Fr. 
the  fettled,  firm  and  ftated  account.]  To  fpend  more  than 
what  a  man  knows  himfelf  to  be  worth  :  a  low  phrafe. 

Co'  nst ableship.  n.f  [from  conjlable .]  The  office  of  a 
conftable. 

This  keeperlhip  is  annexed  to  the  conjlablejhip  of  the  caftle, 
and  that  granted  out  in  leafe.  Carcw’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Constancy,  n.f.  [ conjlantia ,  Latin.] 

1.  Immutability;  perpetuity;  unalterable  continuance. 

The  laws  of  God  himfelf  no  man  will  ever  deny  to  be  of 
a  different  conftitution  from  the  former,  in  refpeCt  of  the 
one’s  conjlancy ,  and  the  mutability  of  the  other.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

2.  Confiftency ;  unvaried  ftate. 

Incredible,  that  conjlancy  in  fuch  a  variety,  fuch  a  multi¬ 
plicity,  fhould  be  the  refult  of  chance.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

3.  Refolution  ;  firmnefs;  fteadinefs ;  unlhaken  determination. 

In  a  fmail  ifie,  amidft  the  wideft  feas. 

Triumphant  conjlancy  has  fix  d  her  feat ; 

In  vain  the  fyrens  fing,  the  tempefts  beat.  .  _  Prior. 

a.  Lafting  affection  ;  continuance  of  love,  or  iriendftiip. 

Conjlancy  is  fuch  a  liability  and  firmnefs  of  friendfhip,  as 
overlooks  and  pafles  by  lefter  lailures  oi  kindnefs,  and  yet  Hill 
retains  the  fame  habitual  good-will  to  a  friend.  South. 

5.  Certainty  ;  veracity ;  reality. 

But  all  the  ftory  of  the  night  told  over. 

More  witneffeth  than  fancy’s  images, 

And  grows  to  fomething  of  great  conjlancy;. 

But,  however,  ftrange  and  admirable.  Shakefpeare. 

CONSTANT,  adj.  [ conjlans ,  Latin.] 

1.  Firm;  fixed;  not  fluid. 

If  you  take  highly  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  dephlegmed 
lpirit  of  urine,  and  mix  them,  you  may  turn  thefe  two  fluid 
liquors  into  a  conjlant  body.  Boyle  s  Hijlory  of  Firmnefs. 

2.  Unvaried  ;  unchanged  ;  immutable  ;  durable. 

3.  Firm;  refolute;  determined;  immoveable;  unlhaken* 

Some  fhrewd  contents, 

Now  Heal  the  colour  from  Baffanio’s  cheek ; 

Some  dear  friend  dead  ;  elfe  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  fo  much  the  conflitution  .  , 

Of  any  conjlant  man.  Shakefpeare’ s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

4.  Free  from  change  cf  affeCtion. 

VoL.  L 
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Both  loving  one  fair  rilaid,  they  yet  remained  conJIMt 
friends.  Sidney ,  b.  il. 

5.  Certain;  not  various  \  Heady;  firrrily  adherent. 

Now,  through  the  land,  his  care  of  fouls  he  ftretch’d; 

And  like  a  primitive  apoitle  preach’d  ; 

Still  chearful,  ever  conjlant  to  his  call  ; 

'  By  many  follow’d,  lov’d  by  moH,  admir’d  by  all.  Dryden. 

He  fhewed  his  firm  adherence  to  religion  as  modelled  by 
our  national  conflitution;  and  was  conjlant  to  its  offices  in  de¬ 
votion,  both  in  publick  and  in  his  family.  Addifon ,  Freeholder , 
Constantly,  adv.  [from  conjlant .]  Unvariably ;  perpetual¬ 
ly;  certainly;  fleadily. 

It  is  flrange  that  the  fathers  fliotild  never  appeal ;  nay,  that 
they  fhould  not  conjlantly  do  it.  Tillotfon. 

To  CONSTE'LLATE.  n.  [conjlcllatus,  Latin.]  To  join 
luflre ;  to  fhine  with  one  general  light. 

The  feveral  things  which  mofl  engage  our  affeCtions,  doj 
in  a  tranfeendent  manner,  fhine  forth  and  conjlellate  in  God. 

Boyle. 

To  Conste'llate.  v.  a.  To  unite  feveral  Alining  bodies  in 
one  fplendour. 

Thefe  fcattered  perfections,  which  were  divided  among 
the  feveral  ranks  of  inferiour  natures,  were  fummed  up  and 
conjlellatcd  in  ours.  Glanv.  Scepf.c.  1. 

Constellation,  n.f.  [from  conjlellate.] 

1.  A  clufler  of  fixed  Hars.  _ 

For  the  Hars  of  heaven,  and  the  conjlellatiof.s  thereof,  mail 
not  give  their  light.  If  AM.  10. 

The  qarth;  the  air  refounded, 

The  heav’ns  and  all  the  conjlellations  rung.  Milt.  Par.  LoJI. 

A  conjlellation  is  but  one  ; 

Though  ’tis  a  train  of  Hars.  Dry  den. 

2.  An  aflemblage  of  fplendours,  or  excellencies. 

The  condition  is  a  conjlellation  or  conjuncture  of  all  thofe 
gofpel-graces,  faith,  hope,  charity,  felf-denial,  repentance, 
juid  the  refl.  Hammond  s  1 1  ati.  (at . 

ConsternaTion.  n.f.  [from  conjlerm ,  Latin  ]  Aftonifti- 
ment;  amazement;  alienation  of  mind  by  a  iurprife ;  lur** 
prife;  wonder. 

They  find  the  fame  holy  conjlernation  upon  themfelves  that 
Jacob  did  at  Bethel,  which  he  called  the  gate  of  heaven.  South. 
The  natives,  dubious  whom 
They  mufl  obey,  in  conjlernation  wait, 

’Till  rigid  conquefl  will  pronounce  their  liege.  Philips i 

To  CONSTIPATE.  v.  a.  [from  conjlipo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  croud  together  into  a  narrow  room;  tothic«cen;  to 

condenfe.  . 

Of  cold,  the  property  is  to  condenfe  and  cohflipate.  Bacon . 

It  may,  by  amaffing,  cooling,  and  conjlipating  of  waters, 
turn  them  into  rain.  &ay  on  ^}e  Creation. 

There  might  arife  fome  vertiginous  motions  or  whirlpools 
in  the  matter  of  the  chaos,  whereby  the  atoms  might  be 
thrufl  and  crouded  to  the  middle  of  thofe  whirlpools,  and 
there  conflipate  one  another  into  great  folid  globes.  Bent.ey. 

2.  To  fluff  up,  or  Hop  by  filling  up  the  paffages. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  aliment  fliould  have  the  quality 
of  intirely  conjlipating  or  fliutting  up  the  capillary  veffels. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  To  bind  the  belly;  or  make  coflive. 

ConstipaTion.  n.  f  [from  conjlipatej  , 

1 .  The  aCt  of  crouding  any  thing  into  lefs  room  ;  condenfation. 
This  worketh  by  the  detention  of  the  fpirits,  and  conjlipa - 

tion  of  the  tangible  parts.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  341. 

It  requires  either  abfolute  fulnefs  of  matter,  or  a  pretty 
clofe  con/lipation  and  mutual  contaCt  of  its  particles.  Bentley. 

2.  Stoppage  ;  obflruCtion  by  plenitude. 

The  inactivity  of  the  gall  occafions  a  con/lipation  of  the 

belly.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Consti'tuent.  adj.  [ conjlituens ,  Latin.]  That  which  makes 
any  thing  what  it  is  ;  neceffary  to  exiflence ;  elemental ;  cf- 
fential ;  that  of  which  any  thing  confifls. 

Body,  foul,  and  reafon,  are  the  three  parts  neceffarily  con~ _ 
flituent  of  a  man.  Dryden  s  Djeft  efnoy. 

All  animals  derived  all  the  conflituent  matter  of  their  bodies, - 
fucceffively,  in  all  ages,  out  of  this  fund.  iVoodw.  Nat.  Hifi 
It  is  impoffible  that  the  figures  and  fizes  of  its  conjh- 
tuent  particles,  fliould  be  fo  juftly  adapted  as  to  touch  one 
another  in  every  point.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Constituent,  n.f. 

1.  The  perfon  or  thing  which  conflitutes  or  fettles  any  thing  in 

its  peculiar  ftate.  _  . 

Their  firft  compofure  and  origination  requires  a  highef 
and  nobler  conjlituent  than  chance.  Hale  s  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  That  which  is  neceffary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  any  thing. 

The  obftruCtion  of  the  mefentery  is  a  gfeat  impediment  to 

nutrition  ;  for  the  lymph  in  thofe  glands  is  a  neceffary  confh- 
tuent  of  the  aliment,  .  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments 4 

3.  He  that  deputes  another.  . 

To  CONSTITUTE,  v.  a.  [conjhtuo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  give  formal  exiftence;  to  make  any  thing  what  it  is;  to 

produce.  , 

^  L  Prudenc* 
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Prudence  is  not  only  a  moral  but  chriftian  virtue,  fuch  as 
is  necefiary  to  the  confituting  of  all  others.  Decay  vf  Piety. 

2.  TocredI;  to  eftablilh. 

We  mull  obey  laws  appointed  anti  confituted  by  lawful  au¬ 
thority,  not  again  It  the  law  of  God.  Taylors  Holy  Living. 

3*  To  depute;  to  appoint  another  to  an  office. 

Co'n >tituter.  n.  f,  [from  confitutej  lie  that  conftitutes  or 
appoints. 

Constitution,  n.f.  [from  onfiluti.) 

1.  I  he  adt  of  conftituting ;  enabling;  deputing;  cftablifhing; 
producing. 

2.  State  of  being;  particular  texture  of  parts;  natural  qua¬ 
lities. 

This  is  more  beneficial  to  us  than  any  other  conjlitution. 

Bentley’s  Sermons. 

This  light  being  trajedled  through  the  parallel  prifms,  if  it 
fuffered  any  change  by  the  refraction  of  one,  it  loft  that  im- 
preffion  by  the  contrary  refradlion  of  the  other ;  and  fo,  being 
reftored  to  its  priftine  tonfitution ,  became  of  the  fame  condi¬ 
tion  as  at  firft.  Newtons  Opt. 

3.  Corporeal  frame. 

Amongft  many  bad  effeCts  of  this  oily  conjlitution ,  there  is 
one  advantage ;  fuch  who  arrive  to  age,  are  not  fubjeCt  to 
ftricture  of  fibres.  "  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

4  Temper  of  body,  with  refpeCt  to  health  or  difeafe. 

If  fuch  men  happen,  by  their  native  confutations,  to  fall 
into  the  gout,  either  they  mind  it  not  at  all,  having  no  leifure 
to  be  fick,  or  they  ufe  it  like  a  dog.  Temple. 

Beauty  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  juft  accord  and  mutual  har¬ 
mony  of  the  members,  animated  by  a  healthful  conjlitution. 

Dry  clens  Dufrefnoy. 

5.  Temper  of  mind. 

Damctas,  according  to  the  conflitution  of  a  dull  head,  thinks 
no  better  way  to  (hew  himfelf  wife  than  by  fufpedting  every 
thing  in  his  way.  Sidney. 

Some  dear  friend  dead  ;  elfe  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  fo  much  the  conjlitution 
Of  any  conftant  man.  Shakefpeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 
He  defended  himfelf  with  undaunted  courage,  and  lefs 
paffion  than  was  expected  from  his  confitution.  Clarendon. 

6.  Eftablifhed  form  of  government;  fyftem  of  laws  and 
cuftoms. 

The  Norman  conqu’ring  all  by  might. 

Mixing  our  cuftoms,  and  the  form  of  right, 

With  foreign  conjlitutions  he  had  brought.  Daniel’s  Civ. War. 

•7.  Particular  law;  eftablifhed  ufage ;  eftablifhment ;  inftitu- 
tion. 

We  lawfully  may  obferve  the  pofitive  conjlitutions  of  our 
own  churches.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  [eft.  5. 

Confitution ,  properly  fpeaking  in  the  fenfe  of  the  civil  law, 
is  that  law  which  is  made  and  ordained  by  fome  king  or  em¬ 
peror  ;  yet  the  canonifts,  by  adding  the  word  J acred  to  it, 
make  it  to  fignify  the  fame  as  an  ecclefiaftical  canon.  Ayliffe. 

Constitutional,  adj.  [ from  confitution. ] 

1.  Bred  in  the  conflitution;  radical. 

It  is  not  probable  any  confitutional  illnefs  will  be  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  fm all -pox  by  inoculation.  Sharpe’s  Surgery. 

2.  Confiftent  with  the  conflitution  ;  legal. 

Constitutive,  adj.  [from  confitutej 

1.  That  which  conftitutes  any  thing  what  it  is;  elemental ;  ef- 
fential ;  produdlive. 

Although  it  be  placed  among  the  non-naturals,  that  is,  fuch 
as  neither  naturally  confitutive ,  nor  merely  deftrudtive,  do 
preferve  or  deftroy.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

The  very  elements  and  confitutive  parts  of  a  fchifmatick, 
being  the  efteem  of  himfelf,  and  the  contempt  of  others. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  enadl  or  eftablifh. 

1  o  CONS  I  RA'IN.  v.  a.  [ confraindre ,  Fr.  confringo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  compel ;  to  force  to  fome  adfion. 

Thy  fight,  which  fhould 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy, 

Cotf  rains  them  weep.  Shakefpeare’s  Coriolanus. 

2.  To  hinder  by  force  ;  to  reftrarn. 

My  fire  in  caves  conf  rains  the  winds. 

Can  wdth  a  breath  their  clam’rous  rage  appeafe; 

They  fear  his  whiftle,  and  forfake  the  leas.  Dryden. 

7.  To  neceffitate. 

The  fears  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he 
Does  pity  as  conjlrairted  blemifhes, 

Nothing  deferv’d.  Shakefpeare’s  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

When  to  his  Juft  iEgyfthus  gave  the  rein. 

Did  fate  or  we  th’  adult’rous  adt  conf  rain  ?  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

4.  To  violate;  to  ravifh. 

Her  fpotlefs  chaftity, 

Inhuman  traitors,  you  conjlrain’d  and  forc’d.  Shak.  Tit.  And. 

S-  I  o  confine;  to  prefs. 

How  the  ftrait  flays  the  /lender  w:\Ifcconfrain?  Gay. 

Con  s  tr  a'i  n  a  bl  e  .  adj.  [  from  con  ft  rain.  ]  Liable  to  conftraint ; 
obnoxious  to  compulfion. 

Whereas  men  before  flood  bound  in  conference  to  do  as 


rcafon  teacheth,  they  are  now,  by  virtue  of  human  law,  cw- 
Jtrainable ;  and,  if  they  outwardly  tranfgrcfs,  punifhable.  Hooker. 

Constra'iner.  n.f  (from  conjlrain.]  He  that  conftrains. 

Constraint,  n.  f.  [ contrainte ,  French.]  Compulfion;  com¬ 
pelling  force;  violence;  adt  of  over-ruling  the  defire;  con¬ 
finement. 

I  did  fuppofc  it  fttould  be  on  confraint ; 

But,  hcav’n  be  thank’d,  it  is  but  voluntary.  Shak.  K.  John. 

Like  you  a  man  ;  and  hither  led  by  fame. 

Not  by  confraint,  but  by  my  choice,  I  came.  Dryd.  In.  Emp. 
The  conftant  defire  of  happinefs,  and  the  confraint  it  puts 
upon  us  to  adt  for  it,  no  body,  I  think,  accounts  an  abridg¬ 
ment  ©f  liberty.  Locke. 

To  CONSTRI'CT.  v.  a.  [confringo,  conf  rift  um,  Latin  ] 

1.  I  o  bind  ;  to  cramp  ;  to  confine  into  a  narrow  compafs. 

2.  To  contradt ;  to  caufe  to  fhrink. 

Such  things  as  corf  rift  the  fibres  and  ftrengthen  the  folid 
parts.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Construction,  n.f.  [from  conf  rift.  ]  Contradtion;  com- 
preffion. 

The  air  which  thefe  receive  into  the  lungs,  may  ferve  to 
render  their  bodies  equiponderant  to  the  water;  and  the  con- 
friftion  or  dilatation  of  it,  may  probably  affift  them  to  afeend 
or  defeend  in  the  water,  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Constructor,  n.f.  [corf  rift  or,  Latin.]  That  which  com- 
prefles  or  contradts. 

He  fuppofed  the  confriftors  of  the  eye-lids  muft  be  {Length¬ 
ened  in  the  fupercilious.  Arbuth.  and  Pope’s  Mart  Scrib. 

To  CONSTRFNGE.  v.  a.  [ confringo ,  Lat.]  To  comprefs; 
to  contradl ;  to  bind. 

The  dreadful  fpout, 

Which  fhipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 

Conf  ring’d  in  mafs  by  the  almighty  fun.  Sh.  Tro.  and  Grejf. 
Strong  liquors,  efpecially  inflammatory  fpirits,  intoxicate, 
confringe,  harden  the  fibres,  and  coagulate  the  fluids.  Arbuth. 

Constringent,  adj.  [confringens,  Latin.]  Having  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  binding  or  compreffing. 

Try  a  deep  well,  or  a  confervatory  of  fnow,  where  the  cold 
may  be  more  confringent.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  380. 

It  binds 

Our  ftrengthen’d  bodies  in  a  cold  embrace 
Confringent.  Thomfon’s  Winter,  l.  7  00. 

To  CONSTRU'CT.  v.a.  [ confruftus ,  Lat.]  To  build;  to 
form  ;  to  compile ;  to  conftitute. 

Let  there  be  an  admiration  of  thofe  divine  attributes  and 
prerogatives,  for  whofe  manifefting  he  was  pleafed  to  confruft 
this  vaft  fabrick.  Boyle’s  Ufefulnefs  of  Natural  Philofophy. 

Construction,  n.f  [confruftio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  adt  of  building,  or  piling  up  in  a  regular  method. 

2.  The  form  of  building  ;  ftrudture  ;  conformation. 

There’s  no  art 

T o  fhew  the  mind’s  conf  ruft ion  in  the  face.  Shak.  Macbeth. 
The  ways  were  made  of  feveral  layers  of  flat  ftones  and 
flint :  the  confruftion  was  a  little  various,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  or  the  materials  which  they  found.  Arbuth. 

3.  [In  grammar.]  The  putting  of  words,  duly  chofen,  together 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  proper  to  convey  a  complete  fenfe. 

Clarke’s  Latin  Grammar. 
Some  particles  conftantly,  and  others  in  certain  confruftions , 
have  the  fenfe  of  a  whole  fentence  contained  in  them.  Locke. 

4.  The  adt  of  arranging  terms  in  the  proper  order,  by  difen- 
tangling  tranfpofitions ;  the  adt  of  interpreting ;  explanation. 

This  label,  whofe  containing 
Is  fo  from  fenfe  in  hardnefs,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collodion  of  it,  let  him  {hew 
His  fkill  in  the  confruftion.  Shakefpeare’s  Cymbcline. 

5.  The  fenfe;  the  meaning ;  interpretation. 

In  which  fenfe  although  we  judge  the  apoftle’s  words  to 
have  been  uttered,  yet  hereunto  we  do  not  require  them  to 
yield,  that  think  any  other  confruftion  more  found.  Hooker. 

He  that  would  live  at  eafe,  fhould  always  put  the  beft  ccu- 
fruftion  on  bufinefs  and  convention.  Collier  on  the  Spleen. 

Religion,  in  its  own  nature,  produces  good  will  towards 
men,  and  puts  the  mildcft  confruftion  upon  every  accident  that 
befals  them.  Speftator ,  N8.  4S3. 

6.  Judgment;  mental  reprefentation. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  unto  rcafonable  confruftions  feem 
ftrange,  or  favour  of  Angularity,  that  we  have  examined  this 
P°int-  Brawn’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

7.  The  manner  of  deferibing  a  figure  or  problem  in  geometry. 

8.  Construction  of  Equations ,  in  algebra,  is  the  method  of 
reducing  a  known  equation  into  lines  and  figures,  in  order  to 
a  geometrical  demonftration. 

Constru'ctu&e.  n.f  [from  confruft.]  Pile;  edifice;  fa- 
brick. 

They  fhall  the  earth’s  cmfrufture  clofely  bind. 

And  to  the  center  keep  the  parts  confin’d.  Blackmcrc. 

ToCO'NSTRUE.  v.  a.  [confruo,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  range  words  in  their  natural  order ;  to  difentamile  trapf- 
pofition. 

I’ll  teach  mine  eyes  with  meek  humility, 

Love-learned  letters  to  her  eyes  to  read; 
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Which  her  deep  wit,  that  true  heart’s  thought  can  fpell, 

Will  foon  conceive,  and  learn  to  conjbue  well.  Spenfer. 
Virgil  is  fo  very  figurative,  that  he  requires  (I  may  almoft 
fay)  a  grammar  apart  to  conjirue  him.  W:  Dryden. 

Thus  we  are  put  to  confirue  and  paraphrafe  our  own  words, 
to  free  ourfeives  either  from  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  our 
adverfaries.  Stillingf eel's  Defence  of  DifcourJ'e  on  Roman  Idol . 

2.  To  interpret;  to  explain  ;  to Ihew  the  meaning. 

I  mull  crave  that  I  be  not  fo  underitood  or  confirmed)  as  if 
any  fuch  thing,  by  virtue  thereof,  could  be  done  without  the 
aid  and  affiftance  of  God’s  mod  bleflcd  lpirit.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

Confirm  the  times  to  their  neccflities, 

,  And  you  fnall  lay,  indeed,  it  is  the  time, 

And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 
When  the  word  is  conjlrued  into  its  idea,  the  double  mean¬ 
ing  vanilhes.  Addifon  on  Ancient  Medals. 

To  CO'NSTUPRATE.  v.  a.  [ corjlupro ,  Lat.j  To  violate; 
to  debauch  ;  to  defile. 

Constupra'tion.  n.f  [from  confiuprate.]  Violation;  de¬ 
filement. 

CONSUBST A'NTIAL.  adj.  [ conf  jflantlalis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  fame  efience  or  fubfiftence. 

The  Lord  our  God,  is  but  one  God:  in  which  indivifible 
unity,  notwithstanding  we  adore  the  Father,  as  being  altoge¬ 
ther  of  himfelf,  we  glorify  that  confubjlantial  word  which  is 
the  Son  ;  we  blefs  and  magnify  that  co-eflential  Spirit,  eternally 
proceeding  from  both,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

2.  Being  of  the  lame  kind  or  nature. 

It  continueth  a  body  confubfiantial  with  our  bodies  ;  a  body 
of  the  fame,  both  nature  and  meafure,  which  it  had  on  earth. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  54. 

In  their  conceits  the  human  nature  of  Chrift  was  not  con- 
fubfiantiai  to  ours,  but  of  another  kind.  Brerewcod. 

Consubstantia'lity.  n.f.  [from  confubfiantial.]  Exiftence 
of  more  than  one,  in  the  fame  fubftance. 

The  eternity  of  the  Son’s  generation,  and  his  co-eternity 
and  confubjiantiality  with  the  Father,  when  he  came  down 
from  heaven.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

To  Cons ubsta'nti ate.  v.  a.  [  from  con  and  fubjlantla , 
Lat.j  To  unite  in  one  common  fubftance  or  nature. 

Consuestantia'tion.  n,  f.  [from  confab fi antiate .]  The 

union  of  the  body  of  our  blefled  Saviour  with  the  facramental 
element,  according  to  the  Lutherans. 

In  the  point  of  confubjlantiation ,  toward  the  latter  end  of 
his  life,  he  changed  his  mind.  Atterbury. 

CO'NSUL.  n.f  [ conful,  confulendo ,  Latin.] 

1 .  The  chief  magiftrate  in  the  Roman  republick. 

Or  never  be  fo  noble  as  a  conful , 

Nor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune.  Shakefpeare' s  Corlolanus. 

Confuls  of  mod’rate  pow’r  in  calms  were  made  ; 

When  the  Gauls  came,  one  foie  dictator  fway’d.  Dryden. 

2.  An  officer  commilfioned  in  foreign  parts  to  judge  between 
the  merchants  of  his  nation,  and  protect  their  commerce. 

Co'nsular.  adj.  \_confularis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  conful. 

The  confu’ar  power  had  only  the  ornaments,  without  the 
force  of  the  royal  authority.  Speblator}  Nu.  287. 

2.  Consular  Man.  One  who  had  been  conful. 

Rife  not  the  confular  men,  and  left  their  places. 

So  foon  as  thou  fat’ll:  down  ?  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Catiline. 

.  Consulate,  n.f.  [ confulatus ,  Latin.]  The  office  of  conful. 
His  name  and  confulate  were  effaced  out  of  all  publick  re- 
gifters  and  inferiptions.  Addifon' s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Consulship,  n.  f.  [from  conful.']  The  office  of  conful. 

The  patricians  fhould  do  very  ill. 

To  let  the  confulfoip  be  fo  defil  d.  Ben.  johnfon's  Catiline. 

The  lovely  boy,  with  his  aufpicious  face, 

Shall  Pollio’s  confujhip  and  triumph  grace.  Dryden. 

To  CONSULT,  v.n.  [confultoy  Latin.]  To  take  counfel  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  deliberate  in  common.  It  has  with  before  the  per¬ 
fon  admitted  to  confultation. 

Every  man, 

After  the  hideous  ftorm  that  follow’d,  was 
A  thing  infpir’d  ;  and,  not  confuting)  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy,  that  this  tempeft, 

Dafhing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  fudden  breach  on’t.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

A  fenate-houfe,  wherein  three  hundred  2nd  twenty  men  fat 
confulting  always  for  the  people.  I  Mac.  vm.  15. 

Confult  not  with  the  flothful  for  any  work.  Ecclus.  xxxvii. 
He  fent  for  his  bofom  friends,  with  whom  he  moft  confi¬ 
dently  confulted ,  and  fhewed  the  paper  to  them,  the  contents 
whereof  he  could  not  conceive.  Clarendon. 

To  Consult,  v.  a. 

1.  To  afk  advice  of ;  as,  he  confulted  his  friends. 

2.  To  regard;  to  adt  with  view  or  refpedt  to. 

We  are,  in  the  firft  place,  to  confult  the  neceffities  of  life, 
rather  than  matters  of  ornament  and  delight.  L  Eftrange. 
.  The  fenate  owes  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 

Who  with  fo  great  a  foul  confults  its  fafety, 

And  guards  our  lives,  while  he  negledts  his  own.  Add.  Cato. 

3.  To  plan  ;  to  contrive. 
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Thou  haft  confulted  fiiamc  to  thy  houfe,  by  cutting  off  many 
people.  •  Heb.xu  icn 

Many  things  were  there  confulted  for  the  future,  yet  nothing 
was  politivcly  rcfolved.  Clarendon ,  b.  viin 

4.  To  fearch  into  ;  to  examine  ;  as,  to  confult  an  author. 

Co'nsult.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.  It  is  varioufly  accented.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  confulting. 

Yourfelf  in  perfon  head  one  chofen  half, 

And  march  t’  opprefs  the  fadiion  in  confult 

With  dying  Dorax.  Dryden  s  Don  Sehaflian. 

2.  The  effedt  of  confulting;  determination. 

He  faid,  and  rofe  the  firft ;  the  council  broke  ; 

And  all  their  grave  confults  diffolv’d  in  fmoke.  Dryd.  Fables . 

3.  A  council ;  a  number  of  perfons  aflembled  in  deliberation. 

Divers  meetings  and  confults  of  our  whole  number,  to  con- 
fider  of  the  former  labours.  Bacon. 

A  confult  of  coquets  below 

Was  call’d,  to  rig  him  out  a  beam  ’  Sivift. 

Consult a'tion.  n.f.  [from  confult. ] 

1.  The  adt  of  confulting;  fecret  deliberation. 

1  he  chief  priefts  held  a  confultation  with  the  elders  and 
feribes.  Markyx\.  1* 

2.  A  number  of  perfons  confulted  together ;  a  council. 

A  confultation  was  called,  wherein  he  advifed  a  falivation. 

JVifeman  of  Abfcejfes. 

3.  [In  law.]  Confultatio  is  a  writ,  whereby  a  caufe,  being  for¬ 
merly  removed  by  prohibition  from  the  ecclefiaftical  couit,  or 
court  chriftian,  to  the  king’s  court,  is  returned  thither  again  : 
for  the  judges  of  the  king’s  court,  if,  upon  comparing  the 
libel  with  the  fuggeftion  of  the  party,  they  do  find  the  fug- 
geftion  falfe,  or  not  proved,  and  therefore  the  caufe  to  be 
wrongfully  called  from  the  court  chriftian ;  then,  upon  this 
confultation  or  deliberation,  decree  it  to  be  returned  again.  Couiel. 

Consu'lter.  n.f.  [  from  confult.  ]  One  that  confults  or 
afks  council  or  intelligence. 

There  fhall  not  be  found  among  you  a  charmer,  or  a  con- 
fulter  with  familiar  fpirits,  or  a  wizard.  Deutr.  xviii.  1 1: 

Consumable,  adj.  [from  confurne.]  Sufceptible  of  deftruc- 
tion;  polfible  to  be  wafted,  fpent,  or  deftroyed. 

It  does  truly  agree  in  this  common  quality  aferibed  unto 
both,  of  being  incombuftible,  and  n,ot  confumable  by  fire ;  but 
yet  there  is  this  inconvenience,  that  it  doth  contract  fo  much 
fuliginous  matter  from  the  earthy  parts  of  the  oil,  though  it 
was  tried  with  fome  of  the  pureft  oil  which  is  ordinary  to  be 
bought,  that  in  a  very  few  days  it  did  choak  and  extin guifh 
the  flame.  Wilkins's  Mathem.  Magick. 

Our  growing  rich  or  poor  depends  only  on,  which  is 
greater  or  lefs,  our  importation  or  exportation  of  confumable 
commodities.  Locke. 

To  CONSUME,  v.  a.  [confumoy  Latin.]  Towafte;  tofpend; 
to  deftroy. 

Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 

They  do  confurne  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury.  Shakefpeare. 
Thou  {halt  carry  much  feed  out  into  the  field,  and  {halt 
gather  but  little  in;  for  the  locufts  fhall  confurne  it.  xxviii* 

Thus  in  foft  anguifh  the  confumes  the  day, 

Nor  quits  her  deep  retirement.  Thomfon's  Spring. 

To  ConsuMe.  v.  n.  To  wafte  away;  to  be  exhaufted. 

Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  in  their  triumph  die;  like  fire  and  powder. 

Which,  as  they  meet,  confurne.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  fuliet. 

ConsuMer.  n.f.  [from  confurne.']  One  that  fpends,  waftes* 
or  deftroys  any  thing. 

Money  may  be  confidetcd  as  in  the  hands  of  the  confumery 
or  of  the  merchant  who  buys  the  commodity,  when  made 
to  export.  Locke. 

To  CONSUMMATE,  v.  a.  [ confommer ,  Fr.  confummarey  Lat.] 
Tocomp'ete;  to  perfect;  tofinifti;  to  end.  Anciently  ac¬ 
cented  on  the  firft  fyllable. 

Aourfelf,  myfelf,  and  other  lords,  will  pafs 
To  confummate  this  bufinefs  happily.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

There  fhall  we  confummate  our  fpoufal  rites.  Shakefpeare. 
The  perfon  was  cunning  enough  to  begin  the  deceit  in  the 
weaker,  and  the  weaker  fufficient  to  confummate  the  fraud  in 
the  ftronger.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  r. 

He  had  a  mind  to  confummate  the  happinefs  of  the  day.  Tati. 

Consu'mmate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Complete ;  perfect ; 
finiftred  ;  omnibus  numeris  abfolutus. 

I  do  but  flay  ’till  your  marriage  be  confummate.  Shakefpeare. 

Earth,  in  her  rich  attire 

Confummate ,  lovely  fmil’d.  Milton' s  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  vii. 
Gratian,  among  his  maxims  for  railing  a  man  to  the  moft 
confummate  greatnels,  advifes  to  perform  extraordinary  actions, 
and  to  fecure  a  good  hiftorian.  Addifon ,  Freeholder ,  N°.  35. 

If  a  man  of  perfect  and  confummate  virtue  tails  into  a  mil- 
fortune,  it  raifes  our  pity,  but  not  our  terrour.  AdcliJ.  Spedlat, 

Consummation,  n.f.  [from  confummate.] 

1.  Completion;  perfection;  end. 

.That  juft  and  regular  procefs,  which  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
take  from  its  original  to  its  confummation.  AddiJ.  Spectator. 

2.  The  end  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things ;  the  end  of  the 
world. 

From  the  firft  beginning  of  the  world  unto  the  laft  con- 
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fmmation  thereof,  it  neither  hath  hccil,  ltor  can  be  other- 
wife.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  fcdi.  4. 

3.  Death ;  end  of  life. 

Ghoft,  unlaid,  forbear  thee  ! 

Nothing  ill  come  near  thee ! 

Quiet  confummation  have. 

And  renowned  be  thy  grave  !  Shakef  care's  CymbcTine. 

Cons  i/mption.  n.  f  [ confumptio ,  Latin.] 

1.  I  he  aft  of  confuming  ;  wafte;  deftruftion. 

In  commodities  the  value  rifes  as  its  quantity  is  lefs  and 
vent  greater,  which  depends  upon  its  being  preferred  in  its 
confitmption.  Locke. 

Etna  and  Vefuvius  have  fent  forth  flames  for  this  two  or 
three  thoufand  years,  yet  the  mountains  themfelves  have  not 
fuftered  any  confiderable  diminution  or  confurnption  ;  but  are, 
at  this  day,  the  higheft  mountains  in  thofe  countries.  Wo:dw. 

2.  The  ftate  of  wafting  or  perifhing.  > 

3.  [In  phyftck.]  A  wafte  of.mufcular  flefti.  It  is  frequently 
attended  with  a  heftick  fever,  and  is  divided  by  phyficians  into 
feveral  kinds,  according  to  the  variety  of  its  caufes.  Quincy. 

Confimiptions  fow 

In  hollow  bones  of  man.  Shakefpeare's  Tim  on. 

The  ftoppage  of  women’s  courfes,  if  not  fuddenly  looked 
to,  fets  them  into  a  confurnption^  dropfy,  or  other  difeafe. 

Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Consumptive.  adj.  [from  confume.] 

1 .  Deftruftive ;  wafting  ;  exhaufting ;  having  the  quality  of 
confuming. 

A  long  confumptbve  war  is  more  likely  to  break  this  grand 
alliance  than  difable  France.  Addifon  on  the  State  of  the  l Far. 

2.  Difeafed  with  a  confurnption. 

Nothing  taints  found  lungs  fooner  than  infpiring  the  breath 
of  confumptive  lungs.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

The  lean,  confumptive  wench,  with  coughs  decay’d. 

Is  call’d  a  pretty,  tight,  and  {lender  maid.  Dryden. 

By  an  exaft  regimen  a  confumptive  perfon  may  hold  out  for 
years.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Consu'mptiveness.  n.f  [from  confumptive.']  A  tendency  to 
a  confurnption. 

Consu'tile.  adj.  [confutilis,  Latin.]  That  is  fewed  or  ftitched 
together.  .  '  Didt. 

To  CONTA'BULATE.  v.  a.  [ 'contabulo ,  Latin.]  To  floor 
with  boards. 

Contabula'tion.  n.f.  [ contabulatio ,  Latin.]  A  joining  of 
boards  together  j  a  boarding  a  floor. 

CONTACT,  n.f.  [ contadlus ,  Latin.]  Touch  j  clofe  union  $ 
juncture  of  one  body  to  another. 

The  Platonifts  hold,  that  the  fpirit  of  the  lover  doth  pafs 
into  the  fpirits  of  the  perfon  loved,  which  caufeth  the  defire 
of  return  into  the  body ;  whereupon  followeth  that  appetite 
of  contadt  and  conjunction.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  944. 

When  the  light  fell  fo  obliquely  on  the  air,  which  in  other 
places  was  between  them,  as  to  be  all  reflected,  it  feemed  in 
that  place  of  contadl  to  be  wholly  tranfmitted.  Newton's  Opt. 

The  air,  by  its  immediate  contadl ,  may  coagulate  the  blood 
which  flows  along  the  air-bladders.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Conta'ction.  n.f.  [ contadlus,  Latin]  The  act  of  touch¬ 
ing  ;  a  joining  one  body  to  another. 

That  deleterious  it  may  be  at  fome  diftance,  and  deftruc- 
tive  without  corporal  contadlion ,  there  is  no  high  improba¬ 
bility.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

CONTAGION,  n.  f  [ contagio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  emiflion  from  body  to  body  by  which  difeafes  are  com¬ 
municated. 

If  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  falfe, 

I  do  digeft  the  poifon  of  thy  flefti. 

Being  {trumpeted  by  thy  oontagion.  Shakef.  Com.  of  Errours. 

In  infection  and  contagion  from  body  to  body,  as  the  plague 
and  the  like,  the  infection  is  received  many  times  by  the  body 
paftive  ;  but  yet  is,  by  the  ftrength  and  good  difpofition  there¬ 
of,  repul  fed.  Bacon. 

2.  Infection ;  propagation  of  mifchief,  or  difeafe. 

Nor  will  the  goodnefs  of  intention  excufe  the  fcandal  and 
contagion  of  example.  King  Charles. 

Down  fell  they. 

And  the  dire  hifs  renew’d,  and  the  dire  form 

Catch’d  b y  contagion.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  x.  I.  5  44. 

3.  Peftilence  ;  venomous  emanations. 

Will  he  fteal  out  of  his  wholfome  bed. 

To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night  ?  Shak.  Jul.  Cezfar. 

Conta'gious.  adj.  [from  contagio,  Latin,]  Infectious;  caught 
by  approach ;  poifonous ;  peftilential. 

The  jades 

That  drag  the  tragick  melancholly  night, 

b  rom  their  mifty  jaws 

Breathe  foul,  contagious  darknefs  in  the  air.  Shak.  Hen.  VI, 

We  ftcken  foon  from  her  contagious  care, 
v  Grieve  for  her  forrows,  groan  for  her  defpair.  Prior. 

Contagiousness,  n.f  [from  contagious .]  The  quality  of 

being  contagious. 

']  o  CON  I  A 'IN.  v.  a.  [ contineo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  hold  as  a  veflel. 
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2.  Tocbmprife;  as  a  writing'.  '  _  * 

There  are  many  other  things  which  Jefus  did,  the  which; 
if  they  fhould  be  written  every  one,  I  fuppofe  that  even  the 
world  itfelf  could  not  contain  the  books  that  fhould  be  written; 

John,  xx i.  25; 

Wherefore  alfo  it  is  contained  in  the  fcriptuhe.  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 

3.  To  reftrain;  to  with-hold  ;  to  keep  within  bounds. 

All  men  fhould  be  contained  in  duty  ever  after,  without  the* 
terrour  of  warlike  forces.  Spenjer  on  Ireland. 

I  tell  you,  firs, 

If  you  fhould  fmile,  he  grows  impatient.—— 

■ — bear  not,  my  lord,  we  can  contain  ourfelves.  Shakefp. 

To  Contain,  v.n.  To  live  in  continence. 

I  felt  the  ardpur  of  my  paflion  increafe,  ’till  I  could  no 
longer  contain.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Containable,  adj.  [from  contain.']  Poflible  to  be  contained. 
1’he  air,  containable  within  the  cavity  of  the  eoiipile, 
amounted  to  eleven  grains.  Boyle. 

To  CONTA'MINA'IE.  v.  a.  [eontamino,  Lat.]  fo  defile; 
to  pollute ;  to  corrupt  by  bafe  mixture. 

Shall  we  now 

Contaminate  our  fingers  with  bafe  bribes?  Shak.  Jul.  Cafar, 

A  bafe  pander  holds  the  chamber-door, 

Whilft  by  a  flave,  no  gentler  than  a  dog, 

His  faireft  daughter  is  contaminated.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

Do  it  not  with  poifon ;  ftrangle  her  in  her  bed, 

Even  in  the  bed  fhe  hath  contaminated.  Shakefpeare’s  Othello. 

I  quickly  fhed 

Some  of  his  baftard-blood ;  and,  in  difgrace, 

Befpoke  him  thus :  contaminated ,  bafe, 

And  mifbegotten  blood  I  fpill  of  thine.  Shak.  Hen.  VI.  p  i. 
Though  it  be  neceflitated,  by  its  relation  to  flefh,  to  a  ter- 
reftrial  converfe;  yet  ’tis  like  the  fun,  without  contaminating 
its  beams.  %  Glanv.  Apol . 

He  that  lies  with  another  man’s  wife,  propagates  children 
in  another’s  family  for  him  to  keep,  and  contaminates  the  honour 
thereof  as  much  as  in  him  lies.  Ayliffe's  Par  ergon. 

Conta'minate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Polluted;  defiled. 

What  if  this  body,  confecrate  to  thee, 

By  ruffian  luft  fhould  be  contaminate  ?  Shak.  Com.  of  Err. 

Contamination,  n.f.  [from  contaminate.]  Pollution;  de¬ 
filement. 

Conte'merated.  adj.  \contemeratus,  Latin.]  Violated;  pol¬ 
luted.  Didi. 

To  CONTE'MN.  v.a.  [ contemno ,  Latin]  To  defpife;  to 
fcorn  ;  to  flight;  to  difregard ;  to  negleft ;  to  defy. 

Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemned , 

Than  ftill  contemned  and  flattered.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Pygmalion  then  the  Tyrian  feeptre  fway’d; 

One  who  contemn'd  divine  and  human  laws. 

Then  ftrife  enfu’d.  Dryden’ s  Virgil's  1 Eneii . 

Conte'mner.  n.f  [from  contemn.]  One  that  contemns;  a 
defpifer ;  a  fcorner. 

He  counfels  him  to  perfecute  innovators  of  worfhip,  not 
only  as  contemners  of  the  gods,  but  difturbers  of  the  ftate.  South. 

To  CONTE'MPER.  v.a.  [contempero,  Latin.]  To  moderate; 
to  reduce  to  a  lower  degree  by  mixing  fomething  of  oppofite 
qualities. 

The  leaves  qualify  and  contemper  the  heat,  and  hinder  the 
evaporation  of  moifture.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Cqnte'mperament.  n.f.  [from  contempt  ro,  Latin]  The  de- 
gree  of  any  quality. 

There  is  nearly  an  equal  contemperamenkof  the  warmth  of 
Our  bodies  to  that  of  the  hotteft  part  of  tfiei&tmofphere.  Derh. 

To  Conte'mperate-  v.a.  [from  contemper.]  To  diminifh 
any  quality  by  fomething  contrary;  to  moderate ;  to  temper. 

The  mighty  Nile  and  Niger  do  not  only  moiften  and  con- 
temperate  the  air,  but  refrefh  and  humeftate  the  earth.  Brown. 

If  blood  abound,  let  it  out,  regulating  the  patient’s  diet, 
and  contemperating  the  humours.  Wifeman' s  Surgery. 

Contemper  a'tion.  n.f.  [from  contemper  ate.] 

1.  The  aft  of  diminifhing  any  quality  by  admixture  of  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  the  aft  of  moderating  or  tempering. 

The  ufe  of  air,  without  which  there  is  no  continuation  in 
life,  is  not  nutrition,  but  the  contemperation  of  fervour  in  the 
heart.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Proportionate  mixture ;  proportion. 

There  is  not  greater  variety  in  men’s  faces,  and  in  the 
contemperations  of  their  natural  humours,  than  there  is  in  their 
phantafies.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  CONTE'MPLATE.  v.a.  \cotUemplor,  Lat.]  Toconfider 
with  continued  attention  ;  to  ftudy ;  to  meditate. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  confining  the  mind  to  con¬ 
template  what  we  have  a  great  defire  to  know.  Watts. 

To  Contemplate,  v.  n.  To  mufe ;  to  think  ftudioufly 
with  long  attention. 

So  many  hours  muft  I  take  my  reft ; 

So  many  hours  muft  I  contemplate.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V L 
Sapor  had  an  heaven  of  glafs,  which  he  trod  upon,  contem¬ 
plating  over  the  fame  as  if  he  had  been  Jupiter.  Peacham. 

How  can  I  conlider  what  belongs  to  myfelf,  when  I  have 
been  fo  loug  contemplating  on  you.  Dryd.  Juv.  Preface, 

i  Contempla'i  ion. 
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Contemplation.  n.f.  [from  contemplate.'] 

1.  Meditation  ;  itudious  thought  on  any  fubjedl  5  continued  at¬ 
tention. 

How  now,  what  fcrious  contemplation  are  you  in  ? 

Shakefpeare’  s  King  Lear. 
Contemplation  is  keeping  the  idea,  which  is  brought  into  the 
mind,  for  fome  time  actually  in  view.  Lode. 

2.  Holy  meditation;  a  holy  exercife  of  the  foul,  employed  in  at¬ 
tention  to  facred  things. 

1  have  breathed  a  fecret  vow, 

To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation , 

Only  attended  by  Ncriit'a  here.  Shakefp.  Merch.  cf  Venice. 

3.  The  faculty  cf  ftudy  ;  oppofed  to  the  power  of  action. 

There  are  two  functions,  contemplation  and  practice,  ac- 
-  cording  to  that  general  divifion  ot  objects  ;  fome  of  which  en¬ 
tertain  our  fpeculation,  others  employ  our  actions.  South. 
Contemplative,  adj.  [from  contemplate.] 

.1.  Given  to  thought  or  ftudy  ;  ftudious  ;  thoughtful. 

Fixt  and  iontemplative  their  looks, 

Still  turning  over  nature’s  books.  Denham. 

2.  Employed  in  ftuJy  ;  dedicated  to  ftudy. 

I  am  no  courtier,  nor  verfed  in  ftate  affairs:  my  life  hath 
rather  been  contemplative  than  adive.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Billiers. 

Contemplat  ve  men  may  be  without  the  pleafure  of  difeovering 
the  :  rrets  of  ftate,  and  men  of  action  are  commonly  without 
the  pleafure  of  tracing  the  fecrets  of  divine  art.  GrcvS s  Cojmol. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  thought  or  meditation. 

So  many  kinds  of  creatures  might  be  to  exercife  the  con¬ 
templative  faculty  of  man.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Con-1  e'mplatively.  adv.  [from  contemplative.]  Thought¬ 
fully  ;  attentively  ;  with  deep  attention. 

Contempla'tor.  n. f  [Latin.]  One  employed  in  ftudy; 
an  enquirer  after  knowledge ;  a  ftudent. 

In  the  Perfian  tongue  the  word  magus  imports  as  much  as  a 
contemplator  of  divine  and  heavenly  fcience.  Raleigh’ s  Hijlory. 

The  Platonick  contcmplators  rejed  both  thefe  deferiptions, 
founded  upon  parts  and  colours.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours. 
CONTEMPORARY,  adj.  [ contcmporain ,  French.] 

1.  Living  in  the  fame  age ;  coetaneous. 

Albert  Durer  was  contemporary  to  Lucas.  Dryd.  Dufrefnoy. 

2.  Born  at  the  fame  time. 

A  grove  born  with  himfelf  he  fees, 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees.  Cowley. 

3.  Exifting  at  the  fame  point  of  time. 

It  is  impoffible  to  make  the  ideas  of  yefterday,  to-day,  and 
to-morrow,  to  be  the  fame ;  or  bring  ages  paft  and  future  to¬ 
gether,  and  make  them  contemporary.  Lode. 

Contemporary,  n.f.  One  who  lives  at  the  fame  time  with 
another. 

All  this  in  blooming  vouth  you  have  atchiev’d  ; 

Nor  are  your  foil’d  contemporaries  griev’d.  Dry  den. 

As  he  has  been  favourable  to  me,  he  will  hear  of  his  kind- 
nefs  from  our  contemporaries ;  for  we  are  fallen  into  an  age  il¬ 
literate,  cenforious,  and  detrading.  Dryd.  Juv.  Preface. 

The  active  part  of  mankind,  as  they  do  moft  for  the  good 
of  their  contemporaries ,  very  defervedly  gain  the  greateft  (hare 
in  their  applaufes.  -  Addifons  Freeholder ,  N°.  40. 

To  ConteMporise.  v.  a  [ con  and  tempus ,  Latin.]  To  make 
contemporary  ;  to  place  in  the  fame  age. 

Tiie  indifferency  of  their  exiftences  contempcrifed  into  our 
adions,  admits  a  farther  confideration. 

Browns  Vulgar  Errours ,  h.  i.  c.  II. 
CONTEMPT,  mf  [contempt us,  Latin.] 

1 .  The  ad  of  defpihng  others  ;  flight  regard  ;  fcorn. 

It  was  neither  in  contempt  nor  pride  that  1  did  not  bow.  EJlh. 

The  fhame  of  being  miferable, 

Expofes  men  to  fcorn  and  bafe  contempt , 

Even  from  their  neareft  friends.  Denham. 

There  is  no  adion  in  the  behaviour  of  one  man  towards 
another,  of  which  human  nature  is  more  impatient  than  of 
contempt ;  it  being  a  thing  made  up  of  thefe  two  ingredients, 
an  undervaluing  of  a  man,  upon  a  belief  of  his  utter  ufelefl- 
nefs  and  inability,  and  a  fpiteful  endeavour  to  engage  the  reft 
of  the  world  in  the  fame  belief  and  fight  efteem  of  him. 

South’s  Sermons. 

His  friend  fmil’d  fcornful,  and  with  proud  contempt 
Rejeds  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt.  Dryden  s  Fables. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  defpifed;  vilenefs.  _ 

The  place  was  like  to  come  unto  contempt,  z  Mac.  111.  1  0. 
Conte'mftible.  adj.  [from  amtempt.] 

1.  Worthy  of  contempt;  deferving  fcorn. 

No  man  truly  knows  himfelf,  but  be  groweth  daily  more 
contemptible  in  his  own  eyes.  .  Taylor’s  Guide  to  Devotion. 
From  no  one  vice  exempt, 

And  moft  contemptible  to  ftiun  contempt.  Pope  s  Epijlles. 

2.  Defpifed  ;  fcorned  ;  negleded.  . 

There  is  not  fo  contemptible  a  plant  or  animal  that  uoes  not 
confound  the  moft  enlarged  underftanding.  Bo .  e. 

■  3  Scornful  ;  apt  to  defpife.  This  is  no  proper  ufe. 

If  flie  fhould  make  tender  of  her  love,  ’tis  very  poffible  he  11 
fcorn  it ;  for  the  man  hath  a  contemptible  fpirit.  Shakefpeare. 
ConteMptibleness.  n.f  [from  contemptible.]  I  he  ftate  of 
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being  contemptible  ;  the  ftate  of  being  defpifed;  meannefs  J 
vilenefs  ;  bafenefs  ;  cheapnefc. 

Who,  by  a  fteddy  pradice  of  virtue,  comes  to  difeern  the 
contemptiblcnefs  of  thofe  baits  wherewith  he  allures  us. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

ConteMptibLy.  adv.  [from  contemptible.]  Meanly;  in  a 
manner  deferving  contempt. 

Krow’ft  thou  not 

Their  language,  and  their  ways?  They  alfo  know, 

And  reafon  not  contemptibly.  Milton  s  Baradife  Lojl ,  b.  viii. 

ConteMp  1  uous.‘  adj.  [from  contempt.]  Scornful;  apt  to  de¬ 
fpife  ;  ufing  words  or  adions  of  contempt;  infolent. 

To  negled  God  all  our  lives,  and  know  that  we  negled 
him;  to  offend  God  voluntarily,  and  know  that  wc  otiend 
him,  calling  our  hopes  on  the  peace  which  we  truft  to  make 
at  parting,  is  no  other  than  a  rebellious  prefumption,  and  even 
a  contemptuous  laughing  to  fcorn  and  deriding  of  God,  his  laws 
and  precepts.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  IVorld. 

Some  much  averfc  I  found,  and  wond’rous  harfh, 
Contemptuous ,  proud,  fet  on  revenge  and  fpite.  Mill.  Agon. 
Rome,  the  proudeft  part  of  the  heathen  world,  entertained 
the  moft  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  Jews.  Atierbury. 

Contemptuously,  adv.  [from  contemptuous]  With  fcorn; 
with  defpite  ;  fcornfully  ;  defpitefully. 

I  throw  my  name  againft  the  bruifmg  ffone, 

Trampling  contempiuoujly  on  thy  diadem.  Shakefpeare. 

T  he  apoltles  and  moil  eminent  Chriftians  were  poor,  and 
ufed  contempt usufy.  Taylor  s  Holy  Living . 

If  he  governs  tyrannically  in  youth,  he  will  be  treated  con- 
temptuoufly  in  age ;  and  the  bafer  his  enemies,  the  more  in¬ 


tolerable  the  affront. 


L’Eftrange,  Fab.  1  4*  Moral. 


A  wife  man  would  not  fpeak  ccntemptuoufy  of  a  prince, 
though  out  of  his  dominions.  TALtfon. 

ConteMptuousness.  n.f.  [from  contemptuous.]  Difpofition 

to  contempt ;  infolence.  Did. 

To  CONTE/ND.  v.n.  [contendo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  ftrive  ;  to  ftruggle  in  oppofttion. 

Hedlor’s  forehead  fpit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  fwords  contending.  Shakefpeare’ SjCoriolanu’% 

When  he  reads 

Thy  perfonal  venture  in  the  rebels  flight, 

His  wonders  and  his  praifes  do  contend 

Which  fhould  be  thine  or  his.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

Death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 

Whether  they  live  or  die.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

Diftrefs  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them  in 
battle  ;  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  their  land.  Deutr.  ii.  9. 

2.  To  vie;  to  a£t  in  emulation. 

3 .  It  has  for  before  the  ground  or  caufe  of  contention. 

You  fit  above,  and  fee  vain  men  below 
Contend  for  what  you  only  can  beftow.  Dryden . 

The  queftion  which  our  author  would  contend  for ,  if  he  did 
not  forget  it,  is  what  perfons  have  a  right  to  be  obeyed.  Locke. 

4.  Sometimes  about. 

He  will  find  that  many  things  he  fiercely  contended  about  were 
trivial.  .  "  Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  It  has  with  before  the  opponent. 

This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning’s  war, 

When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light.  Sh.  H.  VI. 

If  we  confider  him  as  our  maker,  \ve  cannot  contend  with 
him.  Temple. 

6.  Sometimes  againjl. 

In  ambitious  ftrength  I  did 

Contend  againjl  thy  valour.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriclanus. 

To  Conte'nd.  v.  a.  To  difpute  any  thing  ;  to  conteft. 

Their  airy  limbs  in  fports  they  exercife, 

And  on  the  green  contend  the  wreftler’s  prize.  Dryd.  AEneid. 

A  time  of  war  at  length  will  come. 

When  Carthage  fhall  contend  the  world  with  Rome.  Dryd. 
Thus  low  we  lie, 

Shut  from  this  day  and  that  contended  fky.  Dryden. 

Conte'ndent.  n.f.  [from  contend.]  Antagonift  ;  opponent; 
champion ;  combatant. 

In  all  notable  changes  and  revolutions  the  conter.dents  hav,e 
been  flill  made  a  prey  to  the  third  party.  L’ Eflrunge,  Lab.  15. 
.Contender,  n.f.  [from  contend.]  Combatant;  champion. 
The  contenders  for  it,  look  upon  it  as  an  undeniable  truth. 

Locke. 

Thofe  difputes  often  arife  in  good  earneft,  where  the  two 
contenders  do  really  believe  the  different  propofttions  which  they 
fupport.  Watts' s  Improvement  of  the  Mind ,  p.  i.  c.  ic. 

CONTE'NT.  aclj.  [ contentus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Satisfied  fo  as  not  to  repine;  eafy,  though  net  highly 
pleafed. 

Born  to  the  fpacious  empire  of  the  Nine, 

One  wou’d  have  thought  fhe  fhou’d  have  been  content , 

To  manage  well  that  mighty  government.  Dryden. 

Who  is  content ,  is  happy.  _  Locke. 

A  man  is  perfedlly  content  with  the  ftate  he  is  in,  when  he 
is  perfectly  without  any  uneafinefs.  Locke. 

Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  eafe. 

Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace.  Pope’s  Epijlles. 

5  M  2.  Satisfied 
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1.  Satisfied  fa  as  not  to  oppofe 

Submit  you  to  the  people’s  voices, 

Allow  their  officers,  and  be  content 

To  fuffer  lawful  cenfure.  Shakefpcare’s  Coriolanus. 

To  ConteNt.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

j.  To  fatisfy  fo  as  to  flop  complaint ;  not  to  offend  ;  to  appeafe 
without  plenary  happinefs  or  complete  gratification. 

Content  thyfelf  with  this  much,  and  let  this  fatisfy  thee, 
that  I  love  thee.  Sidney. 

It  doth  much  content  me 

To  hear  him  fo  inclin’d.  Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

If  a  man  fo  temper  his  adlions,  as  in  fome  one  of  them  he 
doth  content  every  faction,  the  mufick  of  praife  will  be  fuller.  Bac. 

Great  minds  do  fometimes  content  themfelves  to  threaten, 
when  they  could  deffroy.  Tillotfon ,  Preface. 

Do  not  content  yourfelves  with  obfcure  and  confuted 
ideas,  where  clearer  are  to  be  attained.  Watts’s  Logick. 

2.  To  pleafe  ;  to  gratify. 

Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 

Becaufe  his  painted  fkin  contents  the  eye  ?  Shakefpeare. 

Content,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Moderate  happinefs;  fuch  fatisffuftion  as,  though  it  does  not 
fill  up  defire,  appeafes  complaint. 

Nought’s  had,  all’s  fpent, 

Where  our  defire  is  got  without  content.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

One  thought  cofitent  the  good  to  be  enjoy’d  ; 

This  every  little  accident  deftroy’d.  Drydcn. 

A  wife  content  his  even  foul  fecur’d  ; 

By  want  not  fhaken,  nor  by  wealth  allur’d.  Smith  on  Philips. 

2.  Acquiefcence ;  fatisfa£tion  in  a  thing  unexamined. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  exprefs. 

And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  drefs  : 

Their  praife  is  {till — the  ftyle  is  excellent ; 

The  fenfe  they  humbly  take  upon  content.  Pope’s  Epijlles. 

3.  [From  contentus,  contained.]  That  which  is  contained,  or 
included  in  any  thing. 

Though  my  heart’s  content  firm  love  doth  bear. 

Nothing  of  tfiat  {hall  from  mine  eyes  appear.  Shakefpeare. 
Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  certainly  determined  of  the 
particular  contents  of  any  fingle  mafs  of  ore  by  mere  infpe<5tion. 

Woodward’ s  Natural  Hiflory ,  p.  iv. 
Thefe  experiments  are  made  on  the  blood  of  healthy  ani¬ 
mals  :  in  a  lax  and  weak  habit  fuch  a  ferum  might  afford  other 
contents.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

4.  The  power  of  containing;  extent;  capacity. 

This  ifiand  had  then  fifteen  hundred  ftrong  {hips,  of  great 
content.  Bacon. 

It  were  good  to  know  the  geometrical  content ,  figure,  and 
fituation  of  all  the  lands  of  a  kingdom,  according  to  natural 
bounds.  Graunt’s  Bills  of  Riortality. 

5.  That  which  is  comprifed  in  a  writing.  In  this  fenfe  the 
plural  only  is  in  ufe. 

I  have  a  letter  from  her 

Of  fuch  contents ,  as  you  will  wonder  at.  Shakefpeare. 

I  {hall  prove  thefe  writings  not  counterfeits,  but  authen- 
tick,  and  the  contents  true,  and  worthy  of  a  divine  original. 

Grew’s  Cofrnol.  b.  iv.  c.  1.  f.  1. 
The  contents  of  both  books  come  before  thofe  of  the  firffc 
book,  in  the  thread  of  the  ftory.  Addifon’s  Spectator,  N°.  267. 

Contenta'tion.  n.f.  [from  content.]  Satisfa&ion ;  content. 

I  feek  no  better  warrant  than  my  own  confcience,  nor  no 
greater  pleafure  than  mine  own  contentation.  Sidney. 

The  Ihield  was  not  long  after  incrufted  with  a  new  ruff, 
and  is  the  fame ;  a  cut  of  which  hath  been  engraved  and  ex¬ 
hibited,  to  the  great  contentation  of  the  learned.  Arbu.  and  Pope. 

Contested,  participial  adj.  [from  content .]  Satisfied;  at 
quiet ;  not  repining ;  not  demanding  more eafy,  though 
not  plenarily  happy. 

Barbarofi'a,  in  hope  by  fufferance  to  obtain  another  king¬ 
dom,  teemed  contented  with  the  anfwer.  Knolles’s  Hiflory. 

Dream  not  of  other  worlds. 

Contented  that  thus  far  has  been  reveal’d, 

Not  of  earth  only,  but  of  higheft  heav’n.  Milt.  Par.  Loft. 

If  he  can  defery 

Some  nobler  foe  approach,  to  him  he  calls, 

And  begs  his  fate,  and  then  contented  falls.  Denham. 

To  diftant  lands  Vertumnus  never  roves, 

Like  you,  contented  with  his  native  groves.  Pope. 

Contention,  n.f.  [contention  Latin.] 

1.  Strife;  debate;  conteft ;  quarrel;  mutual  oppofition. 

Can  we  with  manners  alk  what  was  the  difference  ? 

- Safely,  I  think;  ’twas  a  contention  in  publick.  Shakefp. 

But  avoid  foolilh  queftions  and  genealogies,  and  contentions 
and  ftrivings.  Dt.  iii.  9. 

Can  they  keep  themfelves  in  a  perpetual  contention  with 
their  cafe,  their  reafon,  and  their  God,  and  not  endure  a  fhort 
combat  with  a  finful  cuftom.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  ancients  made  contention  the  principle  that  reigned  in 
the  chao*  at  firft,  and  then  love;  the  one  to  exprefs  the  divi- 
Jions,  and  the  other  the  union  of  all  parties  in  the  middle  and 
common  bond.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth . 

2.  Emulation ;  endeavour  to  excel. 
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Sons  arid  brother  at  a  ftrife ! 

What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  began  it  firft  ? 

- No  quarrel,  but  a  fvveet  contention.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

3.  Eagernefs  ;  zeal ;  ardour ;  vehemence  ot  endeavour. 

Your  own  earneftnefs  and  contention  to  effect  what  you  are 
about,  will  continually  fuggeft  to  you  feveral  artifices.  Holder. 

This  is  an  end,  which,  at  firft  view,  appears  worthy  ouf 
utmoft  contention  to  obtain.  Rogers. 

Contf.Ntiqus.  adj.  [from  contend  ]  Quarrelfom ;  given  to 
debate ;  perverfe ;  not  peaceable. 

Thou  think’ft  much  that  this  contentious  ftorm 
Invades  us  to  the  {kin.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

There  are  certain  contentious  humours  that  are  never  to  be 
pleated.  V  EJlrange. 

Reft  made  them  idle,  idlenefs  made  them  curious,  and  cu- 
riofity  contentious.  Decay  of  Piety , 

ConteNtious  furif diction.  [In  law.]  A  court  which  has  a 
power  to  judge  and  determine  differences  between  contending 
parties.  The  lord  chief  juftices,  and  judges,  have  a  conten¬ 
tious  jurifduftion  ;  but  the  lords  of  the  trealury,  and  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  have  none,  being  merely  judges 
of  accounts  and  tranfaritions.  Chambers. 

ConteNtiously.  adv.  [from  contentious.]  Perverfely;  quar- 
relfomely. 

We  fhall  not  contention fy  rejoin,  or  only  to  juftify  our  own, 
but  to  applaud  and  confirm  his  maturer  affertions.  Brown. 

ConteNtiousness.  n.f  [from  contentious.]  Pronenefs  to 
conteft  ;  perverfenefs  ;  turbulence ;  quarrelfomenefs. 

Do  not  content! oufnefs  and  cruelty,  and  ftudy  of  revenge, 
feldom  fail  of  retaliation  ?  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

ConteNtless.  adj.  [from  content.]  Difcontented ;  diffatif- 
fied;  uneafy. 

Beft  ftates,  contentlefs , 

Have  a  diftrarited  and  moft  wretched  being, 

Worfe  than  the  worft,  content.  Shakefpeare’ s  Timon. 

ConteNtment.  n.f.  [from  content^  the  verb.] 

1.  Acquiefcence  without  plenary  fatisfadtion. 

Such  men’s  contentment  muff:  be  wrought  by  ftratagem :  the 
ufual  method  of  fare  is  not  for  them.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f.  8. 

Submiffion  is  the  only  reafoning  between  a  creature  and  its 
Maker,  and  contentment  in  his  will  is  the  beft  remedy  we  can 
apply  to  misfortunes.  '  Temple. 

Contentment ,  without  external  honour,  is  humility ;  without 
the  pleafure  of  eating,  temperance.  Grew’s  CoJ'mol. 

Some  place  the  blifs  in  adfion,  fome  in  eafe, 

Thofe  call  it  pleafure,  and  contentment  thefe.  Pope’s  EJfays. 

But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears, 

’Tis  all  blank  fadnefs,  or  continual  tears.  Pope. 

2.  Gratification. 

At  Paris  the  prince  fpent  one  whole  day,  to  give  his  mind 
fome  contentment  in  viewing  of  a  famous  city.  Wotton. 

Conte'rminous.  adj.  [ conterminus ,  Latin.]  Bordering  upon; 
touching  at  the  boundaries. 

This  infenfibly  conformed  fo  many  of  them,  as  were  con¬ 
terminous  to  the  colonies  and  garrifons,  to  the  Roman  laws. 

Hale  s  Law  of  England. 

Con terraNeous.  adj.  [ conterraneus ,  Lat.]  Of  the  fame 
country.  Diet. 

To  CONTE'ST.  v.  a.  [ contejler ,  Fr.  probably  from  contra 
tejlari ,  Latin.]  Todifpute;  to  controvert;  to  litigate;  to 
call  in  queftion. 

’Tis  evident,  upon  what  account  none  have  prefumed  to 
contejl  the  proportion  of  thefe  ancient  pieces.  Dr  yd.  Dufrefn. 

To  Conte'st.  v.  n.  Followed  by  with. 

1 .  To  ftrive ;  to  contend. 

The  difficulty  of  an  argument  adds  to  the  pleafure  of  con - 
te fling  with  it,  when  there  are  hopes  of  victory.  Burnet. 

2.  To  vie;  to  emulate. 

I  do  contejl 

As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 

As  ever  in  ambitious  ftrength  I  did 

Contend  againft  thy  valour.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

Of  man,  who  dares  in  pomp  with  Jove  contejl , 
Unchang’d,  immortal,  and  fupremely  bleft  ?  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

Conte'st.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Difpute;  difference;  debate. 

This  of  old  no  lefs  contejls  did  move. 

Than  when  for  Homer’s  birth  fev’n  cities  ftrove.  Denham. 

A  definition  is  the  only  wray  whereby  the  meaning  of  w'ords 
can  be  known,  without  leaving  room  for  contejl  about  it.  Locke. 

Leave  all  noify  conteJlsy  all  immodeft  clamours,  and  brawl¬ 
ing  language.  Watts. 

Contestable,  adj.  [from  contejl.]  That  maybe  contefted; 
difputable;  controvertible. 

Conte'stableness.  n.f.  [from  contejlable.]  Poffibility  of 

conteft.  Did. 

Contestation,  n.f.  [from  contejl.]  The  a£t  of  contorting ; 
debate ;  ftrife. 

Doors  fhut,  vifits  forbidden,  and,  which  was  worfe,  divers 
contejl ationsy  even  with  the  queen  herfelf.  Wotton. 

After  years  fpent  in  domeftick,  unfociable  contejl ations,  {he 
found  means  to  withdraw.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 
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ToCONTE'X.  a.  [contexo,  Lat.J  To  weave  together  ;  to 
unite  by  interpolation  of  parts. 

1  he  fluid  body  of  quickfilver  is  contexed  with  the  falts  it 
carries  up  in  fublimation.  Boyle. 

Co'ntext.  n.  f.  [contextus,  Latin.]  The  general  feries  of  a 
difcourfe ;  the  parts  of  the  difcourfe  that  precede  and  follow 
the  fentence  quoted. 

That  chapter  is  really  a  rcprefentation  of  one,  which  hath 
only  the  knowledge,  not  practice  of  his  duty  ;  as  is  manifeft 
from  the  context.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

Content,  adj.  [from  cent  ex.]  Knit  together ;  firm. 

Hollow  and  thin,  for  lightnels;  but  withal  context  and  firm, 
for  ftrength.  Der barn's  P hyfico-Theology. 

Conte'xture.  n.  f.  [from  cent  ex.]  The  difpofition  of  parts 
one  amongft  others ;  the  compofition  of  any  thing  ©ut  of  fepa- 
rate  parts  ;  the  fyftem  ;  the  conftitution  ;  the  manner  in  which 
any  thing  is  woven  or  formed. 

He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contexture ;  his  limbs  rather  fturdy 
than  dainty.  Watton. 

Every  ipecies,  afterwards  expreffed,  was  produced  from 
that  idea,  forming  that  wonderful  contexture  of  created  beings. 

Dryden's  Dufrefnoy ,  Preface. 

Hence  ’gan  relax, 

The  ground’s  contexture  ;  hence  Tartarian  dregs. 

Sulphur,  and  nitrous  fpume,  enkindling  fierce, 

Bellow’d  within  their  darkfome  caves.  Philips. 

This  apt,  this  wife  contexture  of  the  fea. 

Makes  it  the  fhips,  driv’n  by  the  winds,  obey ; 

Whence  hardy  merchants  fail  from  fhore  to  fhore.  Blackm. 

Contign action.  ii. f.  \_contignatio,  Latin.] 

j.  A  frame  of  beams  or  boards  joined  together. 

We  mean  a  porch,  or  cloifter,  or  the  like,  of  on e  contigna- 
tion ,  and  not  in  ftoried  buildings.  IVotton's  Architecture. 

2.  The  act  of  framing  or  joining  a  fabrick. 

Contiguity,  n.  f.  [from  contiguous .]  AClual  contact ;  fitua- 
tion  in  which  two  bodies  or  countries  touch  upon  each  other. 

He  defined  magnetical  attra&ion  to  be  a  natural  imitation 
and  difpofition  conforming  unto  contiguity.  Brown ,  b.  ii. 

"I  he  immediate  contiguity  of  that  convex  were  a  real  fpace. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

CONTI'GUOUS.  adj.  [ contiguus ,  Latin.] 

j .  Meeting  fo  as  to  touch ;  bordering  upon  each  other ;  not 
feparate. 

Flame  doth  not  mingle  with  flame  as  air  doth  with  air,  or  wa¬ 
ter  with  water,  but  only  remaineth  contiguous,  as  it  cometh  to 
pafs  betwixt  confifling  bodies.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi/lory ,  N°.  21. 

The  loud  mifrule 

Of  chaos  far  remov’d  ;  left  fierce  extremes, 

Contiguous ,  might  diftemper  the  whole  frame.  Milt.  Pa.  Loft. 

The  Eaft  and  Weft 
Upon  the  globe,  a  mathematick  point 
Only  divides  :  thus  happinefs  and  mifery, 

And  all  extremes,  are  ftill  contiguous.  Denham's  Sophy. 
Diftinguiflh  them  by  the  diminution  of  the  lights  and  Iha- 
dows,  joining  the  contiguous  objects  by  the  participation  of 
their  colours.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. 

When  I  viewed  it  too  near,  the  two  halfs  of  the  paper  did 
not  appear  fully  divided  from  one  another,  but  feemed  conti¬ 
guous  at  one  of  their  angles.  Newton's  Opt. 

2.  It  has  fometimes  with. 

Water,  being  contiguous  with  air,  cooleth  it,  but  moifteneth 
it  not.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  865. 

Contiguously,  adv.  [from  contiguous.]  Without  any  inter¬ 
vening  fpaces. 

Thus  difembroil’d,  they  take  their  proper  place. 

The  next  of  kin  contiguoujly  embrace. 

And  foes  are  hinder’d  by  a  larger  fpace. 

Conti'guousness.  n.  f  [from  contiguous.] 
coherence. 

Co'NTINENCE.  1  r  r  .  •  j"  T  1 

Co'nt.nencv.  i  ”•/  [«”"“*'*  Lat‘"-J 

J.  Reftraint ;  command  of  one’s  felf. 

He  knew  what  to  fay ;  he  knew  alfo  when  to  leave  off,  a 
continence  which  is  practifed  by  few  writers.  Dryd.  Fab.  Pref. 

2.  Chaftity  in  general. 

Where  is  he  ? — 

— In  her  chamber,  making  a  fermon  of  continency  to  her, 
and  rails,  and  fwears,  and  rates.  Shak.  Tam.  of  the  Shreiv. 

Suffer  not  difhonour  to  approach 
Th’  imperial  feat ;  to  virtue  confecrate, 

Tojuftice,  continence ,  and  nobility.  Shak.  Titus  Andronicus. 

3.  Forbearance  of  lawful  pleafure. 

Content  without  lawful  venery,  is  continence  ;  without  un¬ 
lawful,  chaftity.  Grew' s  Cofmol. 

4.  Moderation  in  lawful  pleafures. 

Chaftity  is  either  abftinence  or  continence :  abftinence  is  that 
of  virgins  or  widows;  continence,  of  married  per fons.  Taylor , 

5.  Continuity;  uninterrupted  courfe.- 

Anfwers  ought  to  be  made  before  the  fame  judge,  before 
whom  the  depofitions  were  produced,  left  the  continence  of  the 
courfe  fhould  be  divided  ;  or,  in  other  terms,  left  there  fhould 
be  a  difeontinuance  of  the  caufe.  Aylijfe's  Parergon. 
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Dryden's  Ovid. 
Clofe  connexion  ; 

Diet. 


CO'NTINENT.  adj.  [ continens ,  Latin.] 

1.  Chafte ;  abftemious  in  lawful  pleafures. 

Life 

Hath  been  as  continent ,  as  chafte,  as  true, 

As  I  am  now  unhappy.  Shakefpeare' s  Winter's  Tale. 

2.  Reftrained  ;  moderate;  temperate. 

I  pray  you,  have  a  continent  forbearance,  ’till  the  fpeed  of 
his  rage  goes  flower.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

3.  Continuous ;  connedted. 

The  North-eaft  part  of  Afia  is,  if  not  continent  with  the 
Weft  lide  of  America,  yet  certainly  it  is  the  leaft  disjoined  by 
fea  of  all  that  coaft  of  Afia.  Brerewood  on  Languages. 

Continent,  n.  f.  [ continens ,  Latin.] 

1.  Land  not  disjoined  by  the  fea  from  other  lands. 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent# 

By  the  rude  ocean,  from  the  continent ; 

Or  thus  created,  it  was  fure  defign’d 

To  be  the  lacred  refuge  of  mankind.  Waller. 

The  declivity  of  rivers  will  be  fo  much  the  lefs,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  continents  will  be  the  lefs  drained,  and  will  gradually 
increafe  in  humidity.  Bentleys  Sermons. 

2.  That  which  contains  anything.  This  fenfe  is  perhaps  only 
in  Shakefpeare. 

You  fhall  find  in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentle¬ 
man  would  fee.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

O  cleave  my  fides  ! 

Heart,  once  be  ftronger  than  thy  continent , 

Crack  thy  frail  cafe.  Shakefp.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Clofe  pent-up  guilts, 

Rive  your  contending  continents.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

To  CONTFNGE.  v.n.  [contingo,  Lat.]  To  touch;  to  reach; 
to  happen.  Dift. 

Conti'ngence.  1  n.  f.  [from  contingent.]  The  quality  of  being 

Contingency.  )  fortuitous;  accidental  poflibility. 

Their  credulities  aflent  unto  any  prognofticks,  which,  con- 
fidering  the  contingency  in  events,  are  only  in  the  prefcience  of 
God.  Broom’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

For  once,  O  heav’n  !  unfold  thy  adamantine  book  ; 

If  not  thy  firm,  immutable  decree. 

At  leaft  the  fecond  page  of  great  contingency , 

Such  as  confifts  with  wills  originally  free.  Dryden. 

Ariftotle  fays,  we  are  not  to  build  certain  rules  upon  the 
contingency  of  human  actions.  South's  Serjnons. 

Contingent,  adj.  [  contingency  Latin.]  Falling  out  by 
chance ;  accidental ;  not  determinable  by  any  certain  rule. 

Hazard  naturally  implies  in  it,  firft,  fomething  future ;  fe- 
condly,  fomething  contingent.  South. 

I  firft  thoroughly  informed  myfelf  in  all  material  circum- 
ftances  of  it,  in  more  places  than  one,  that  there  might  be 
nothing  cafual  or  contingent  in  any  one  of  thofe  circumftances. 

Woodward' s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Contingent,  n.f 

1.  A  thing  in  the  hands  of  chance. 

By  contingents  we  are  to  underftand  thofe  things  which  come 
to  pafs  without  any  human  forecaft.  Grcw's  Cofmol.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

His  underftanding  could  almoft  pierce  into  future  contingents , 
his  conjectures  improving  even  to  prophecy.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  A  proportion  that  falls  to  any  perfon  upon  a  divifion  :  thus, 
in  time  of  war,  each  prince  of  Germany  is  to  furnifh  his 
contingent  of  men,  money,  and  munition. 

Contingently,  adv.  [from  contingent.]  Accidentally; 
without  any  fettled  rule. 

It  is  digged  out  of  the  earth  contingently ,  and  indifferently, 
as  the  pyritae  and  agates.  Woodward's  Natural  Hijlory ,  p.  iv. 

Conti'ngentness.  n.  f.  [from  contingent.]  Accidentalnefs. 

Continual,  adj.  [continuus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Inceffant;  proceeding  without  interruption;  fucceflive  without 
any  fpace  of  time  between.  Continual  is  ufed  of  time,  and 
continuous  of  place. 

He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart,  hath  a  continual  feaft.  Prov.  15: 

’Tis  all  blank  fadnefs,  or  continual  tears.  Pope. 

2.  [In  law.]  A  continual  claim  is  made  from  time  to  time, 

within  every  year  and  day,  to  land  or  other  thing,  which,  in 
fome  refpeeft,  we  cannot  attain  without  danger.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  I  be  diffeifed  of  land,  into  which,  though  I  have  right 
into  it,  I  dare  not  enter,  for  fear  of  beating ;  it  behooveth  me 
to  hold  on  my  right  of  entry  to  the  beft  opportunity  of  me 
and  mine  heir,  by  approaching  as  near  it  as  1  can,  once  every 
year  as  long  as  I  live  ;  and  fo  I  fave  the  right  of  entry  to  my 
heir.  Cowel. 

Continually,  adv.  [from  continual.] 

1.  Without  paufe  ;  w'ithout  interruption. 

1  he  drawing  of  the  boughs  into  the  infide  of  a  room, 
where  a  fire  is  continually  kept,  hath  been  tried  with  grapes. 

Bacon's  Natural  FI i/lory,  N°.  405. 

2.  Without  ceafing. 

Why  do  not  all  animals  continually  increafe  in  bignefs, 
during  the  whole  fpace  of  their  lives  ?  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Continuance,  n.f.  [from  continue  ] 

I.  Succeflion  uninterrupted. 

The  brute  immediately  regards  his  own  prefervation,  or  the 
continuance  of  his  fpecies.  Addifon's  Spectator,  N°.  120. 

2.  Permanence 
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&  Permanence  in  one  ftate. 

Continuance  of  evil  doth  in  itfelf  increafe  evil.  Sidney, 

A  chamber  where  a  great  fire  is  kept,  though  the  fire  be 
at  one  flay,  yet  with  the  continuance  continually  hath  its  heat 
increafed.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Thefe  Romifh  cafuifts  fpeak  peace  to  the  confidences  of 
men,  by  fuggefting  fomething  which  (hall  fatisfy  their  minds, 
notwithstanding  a  known,  avowed  continuance  in  fins.  South . 

3.  Abode  in  a  place. 

4.  Duration;  laHingnefs. 

You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my  negligence,  that  you 
call  in  quettion  the  continuance  of  his  love.  Shak.  ‘Twelfth  Tight. 

Their  duty  depending  upon  fear,  the  one  was  of  no  greater 
■continuance  titan  the  other.  Hayward. 

That^leafure  is  not  of  greater  continuance ,  which  ariles 
from  the  prejudice  or  malice  of  its  hearers.  Addif  Freeholder. 

5.  Perfeverance. 

To  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  feek 
for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life.  Ro.  ii.  7. 

6.  Progreiiion  of  time. 

In  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  which  in  conti¬ 
nuance  were  fafhioned.  Pj.  cxxxix.  1 6. 

Conti'nuate.  adi.  [ continuatus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Immediately  united. 

We  are  of  him  and  in  him,  even  as  though  our  very  flelh 
and  bones  fhould  be  made  continuate  with  his.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

2.  Uninterrupted  ;  unbroken. 

A  mod  incomparable  man  breath’d,  as  it  were. 

To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodnefs.  Shakejp.  Timon. 
Continuation,  n  f.  [from  continuate.]  Protraction,  or  fuc- 
ceffion  uninterrupted. 

Thefe  things  muff  needs  be  the  works  of  providence,  for 
the  continuation  of  the  fpecies,  and  upholding  the  world.  Ray. 

The  Roman  poem  is  but  the  fecond  part  of  the  Illias ;  a 
continuation  ok  the  fame  ftory.  Dryd.  Fables ,  Preface. 

ContPnu  ative.  n.f  from  continuate.]  An  expreffion  noting 
permanence  or  duration. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  continuatives ;  as  Rome  remains  to 
this  day,  which  includes  at  leaft  two  propofitions,  viz.  Rome 
was,  and  Rome  is.  Watts' s  Logick. 

Continua'tor.  n.f.  [from  continuate .]  He  that  continues  or 
keeps  up  the  feries  or  fucceffion. 

It  feems  injurious  to  providence  to  ordain  away  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  fhould  deftroy  the  producer,  or  contrive  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  fpecies  by  the  deftruition  of  the  continuator. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  1 5. 
To  CONTI  NUE,  v.  n.  [continuer,  Fr.  continue,  Latin.] 

1.  To  remain  in  the  fame  ftate. 

The  multitude  continue  with  me  now  three  days,  and  have 
nothing  to  eat.  Mat.  xv.  32. 

2.  To  laft;  to  be  durable. 

Thy  kingdom  fhall  not  continue.  I  Sa.  xiii.  14. 

For  here  have  we  no  continuing  city,  but  we  feek  one  to 
come.  Heb.  xiii.  14. 

3.  To  perfevere. 

If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  difciples  in¬ 
deed.  Jo.  viii.  31. 

To  Continue.  v%a. 

1.  To  protrait,  or  repeat  without  interruption. 

O  continue  thy  loving  kindnefs  unto  them.  Pf  xxxvi.  10. 

2.  To  unite  without  a  chafm,  or  intervening  fubftance. 

The  dark  abyfs,  w'hofe  boiling  gulph 
Tamely  endur’d  a  bridge  of  wond’rous  length, 

From  hell  continu'd  reaching  th’  utmoft  orb 

Of  this  frail  world.  Milton's  Paradife  LoJl ,  b.  ii.  /.  1029. 

Here  Priam’s  fon,  Deiphobus,  he  found, 

Whofe  face  and  limbs  were  one  continu'd  wound  ; 

Dilhoneft,  with  lop’d  arms,  the  youth  appears, 

Spoil’d  of  his  nofe,  and  fhorten’d  of  his  ears.  Dryd.  /Em. 
Where  any  motion  or  fucceffion  is  fo  flow,  as  that  it  keeps 
not  pace  with  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  there  the  feries  of  a 
conftant  continued  fucceffion  is  loft ;  and  we  perceive  it  not 
hut  with  certain  gaps  of  reft  between.  Locke. 

You  know  how  to  make  yourfelf  happy,  by  only  continuing 
fuch  a  life  as  you  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  lead.  Pope. 
Conti'nuedly.  adv.  [from  continued .]  Without  interruption; 
without  ceafing. 

By  perfeverance,  Ido  not  unclerftand  a  continuedly  uniform, 
equal  courfe  of  obedience,  and  fuch  as  is  not  interrupted  with 
the  leaft  ait  of  fin.  Norris. 

ContFnuer.  n.f  [from  continue.]  Having  the  power  of  per¬ 
feverance. 

I  would  my  horfe  had  the  fpeed  of  your  tongue,  and  fo 
good  a  continuer.  Sbakefpeare’s  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

Continuity,  n.f.  [continuitas,  Latin.] 

1.  Connexion  uninterrupted  ;  cohelion  ;  clofe  union. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union, 
and  evitation  of  folution  of  continuity.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hi/lory. 

After  the  great  lights  there  mull  be  great  fhadows,  which 
we  call  repofes,  becaufe  in  reality  the  fight  would  be  tired, 
if  it  were  attradted  by  a  continuity  of  glittering  objeits.  Dryd. 
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It  wraps  itfelf  about  the  flame,  and  by  its  continuity  hinders 
any  air  or  nitre  from  coming.  Addifon  s  Remarks  on  Ita.y, 

2.  In  phyfick. 

That  texture  or  cohcfion  of  the  parts  of  an  animal  bodv,^ 
upon  the  deltrudtion  of  which  there  is  laid  to  be  a  folution  of 
continuity.  Quincy. 

As  in  the  natural  body  a  wound  or  folution  of  continuity  is 
worfe  than  a  corrupt  humour,  fo  in  the  fpiritua).  Tac.  Ffjays. 

The  folid  parts  may  be  contradfed  by  diflolving  their  con¬ 
tinuity  ;  for  a  fibre,  cut  through,  contracts  itfelf.  ArbuthnA. 
Conti  nuous.  adj.  [ continuus ,  Latin.]  Joined  together  with- 
,  out  the  intervention  of  any  fpace. 

As  the  breadth  of  every  ring  is  thus  augmented,  the  dark 
intervals  mull  be  diminiftied,  until  the  neighbouring  rings  be¬ 
come  continuous ,  and  are  blended.  •  Newton  s  Opt . 

To  whole  dread  expanfe. 

Continuous  depth,  and  wond’rous  length  of  courfe. 

Our  floods  are  rills.  Thomfon's  Sumn.tr ,  /.  835. 

To  CONTO'RT.  v.a.  [■ contortus ,  Latin.]  To  twill ;  to 
writhe. 

The  vertebral  arteries  are  varioufly  contorted.  Ray. 

Air  feems  to  confift  of  fpires  contorted  into  fmall  fpheres, 
through  the  interftices  of  which  the  particles  of  light  may 
freely  pafs.  Cheync. 

Contortion,  n.f.  [from  contort.]  Twift;  wry  motion; 
flexure. 

Difruption  they  would  be  in  danger  of,  upon  a  great  and 
fudden  ftretch  or  contortion.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

How  can  Ihe  acquire  thofe  hundred  graces  and  motions, 
and  airs,  the  contortions  of  every  mufcular  motion  in  the 
face  ?  Swifo 

CONTOUR,  n.f.  [French.]  The  outline;  the  line  by  which 
any  figure  is  defined  or  terminated. 

Co'ntra.  A  Latin  prepofition  ufed  in  compofition,  which 

fignifies  againjl. 

CONTRABAND,  adj.  [< contrabands ,  Ital.  contrary  to  procla¬ 
mation.]  Prohibited  ;  illegal ;  unlawful. 

If  there  happen  to  be  found  an  irreverent  expreffion,  or  a 
thought  too  wanton,  in  the  cargo,  let  them  be  ftaved  or  for¬ 
feited,  like  contraband  goods.  Dryden's  Fables ,  Preface. 

To  Contraband,  v.a.  [from  the  adjeitive.]  To  import 
goods  prohibited. 

To  CONTRACT,  v.  a.  [ contraCtus ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  draw  together ;  to  Ihorten. 

Why  love  among  the  virtues  is  not  known. 

Is,  that  love  contracts  them  all  in  one.  Donne* 

2.  To  bring  two  parties  together;  to  make  a  bargain. 

On  him  thy  grace  did  liberty  beftow  ; 

But  firft  contra/led ,  that,  if  ever  found, 

His  head  Ihould  pay  the  forfeit.  Dryden's  Fables. 

3.  To  betroth;  to  affiance. 

The  truth  is,  Ihe  and  I,  long  fince  contracted , 

Are  now  fo  fure  that  nothing  can  diflolve  us.  Shakefpeare. 
She  was  a  lady  of  the  higheft  condition  in  that  country, 
and  contracted  t o  a  man  of  merit  and  quality.  Tatler ,  N°.  58. 

4.  To  procure ;  to  bring  ;  to  incur  ;  to  draw  ;  to  get. 

Of  enemies  he  could  not  but  contract  good  ftore,  while 
moving  in  fo  high  a  fphere.  Ring  Charles. 

He  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 

Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault.  Dryden's  Juv. 

Like  friendly  colours,  found  them  both  unite, 

And  each  from  each  contract  new  ftrength  and  light.  Pope. 
Such  behaviour  we  contract  by  having  much  converfed  with 
perfons  of  high  ftations.  Swift. 

5.  To  Ihorten;  to  abridge;  to  epitomife. 

To  Contract,  v.  n. 

1.  To  Ihrink  up;  to  grow  fhort. 

Whatever  empties  the  vefiels,  gives  room  to  the  fibres  to 
contract.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  To  bargain  ;  as,  to  contrail:  for  a  quantity  of  proviftons. 
Contra'ct.  part.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Affianced;  contradfed. 

Firft  was  he  contract  to  lady  Lucy ; 

Your  mother  lives  a  witnefs  to  that  vow.  Sbakef.  Rich.  III. 
Co'ntr  act.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.  Anciently  accented  on  the  firft.] 

1 .  An  ait  whereby  two  parties  are  brought  together  ;  a  bargain  ; 
a  compait. 

The  agreement  upon  orders,  by  mutual  contract ,  with  the 
confent  to  execute  them  by  common  ftrength,  they  make  the 
rife  of  all  civil  governments.  Temple. 

Shall  Ward  draw  contracts  with  a  ftatefman’s  Ikill  ? 

Or  Japhet  pocket,  like  his  grace,  a  will  ?  Pope. 

2.  An  ait  whereby  a  man  and  woman  are  betrothed  to  one 
another. 

Touch'd  you  the  baftardy  of  Edward’s  children? — 

. — I  did,  with  his  contract  with  lady  Lucy, 

And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France.  Shahef.  Richard  ll I. 

3.  A  writing  in  which  the  terms  of  a  bargain  arc  included. 
Contra'ctedness.  n.f.  [from  contracted.]  The  ftate  of 

being  contraifed  ;  contrailion.  DiCt. 

ContractibiYity.  n.f.  [from  contraClible.]  Poffibilitv  ot 
being  contraifed ;  quality  of  fuffering  contraction. 
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fey  this  continual  contract  ibility  and  dilatibility  by  different 
degrees  of  hdat,  the  air  is  kept  in  a  conftant  motion.  Arbuthn. 
Contra'ctible.  adj.  [  from  contrast.]  Capable  of  con¬ 
traction. 

Small  air-bladders,  dilatable  and  contradible,  ate  capable  to 
be  inflated  by  the  admiffioh  of  air,  and  to  fubfide  at  the  ex- 
pullion  of  it.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Contra'ctibleness.  n.f.  [from  contrast ible.]  'I  he  quality 
of  fufFering  contraction.  Did. 

Contra'ctile.  adj.  [from  contrast.]  Having  the  power  of' 
contraction,  or  of  fhortening  itfelf. 

The  arteries  are  elaftick  tubes,  endued  with  a  contraStile 
force,  by  which  they  fqueeze  and  drive  the  blood  ftill 
Forward.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Contraction.  n.f.  [contradio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  contracting  or  fhortening. 

The  main  parts  of  the  poem,  fuch  as  the  fable  and  fenti- 
ments,  no  tranflator  can  prejudice  but  by  omiflions  or  con¬ 
tractions.  Pope's  Ejj'ay  on  Homer. 

2.  The  aCt  of  fhrinking  or  fhriveling. 

Oil  of  vitriol  will  throw  the  ftomach  into  involuntary  con¬ 
tractions.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  The  ftate  of  being  contracted,  or  drawn  into  a  narrow 
compafs. 

Some  things  induce  a  contrast  ion  in  the  nerves,  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  ftomach,  which  is  a  great  caufe  of  appetite.  Bacon. 

Comparing  the  quantity  of  contraSlion  and  dilatation  made 
by  all  the  degrees  of  each  colour,  I  found  it  greateft  in  the 
red;  Newton's  Opt. 

4.  [In  grammar.]  The  reduction  of  two  vowels  or  fyllables 
to  one. 

5.  Any  thing  in  its  ftate  of  abbreviation  or  contraction  ;  as,  the 
writing  is  full  of  contractions. 

Contractor,  n.f.  [from  contrast.]  One  of  the  parties  to  a 
contraCt  or  bargain. 

Let  the  meafure  of  your  affirmation  or  denial  be  the  un- 
derftanding  of  your  contraSior  ;  for  he  that  deceives  the  buyer 
or  the  feller  by  fpeaking  what  is  true,  in  a  fenfe  not  under- 
ftood  by  the  other,  is  a  thief.  Taylor  s  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

All  matches,  friendfhips,  and  focieties  are  dangerous  and 
inconvenient,  where  the  contractors  are  not  equals.  U EJlrange. 
To  CONTRADICT,  v.  a.  [ccntradico,  Latin.] 

1.  To  oppofe  verbally  ;  to  after t  the  contrary  to  what  has  been 
after  ted. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  contradict  a  point  of  hiftory  which  is 
known  to  all  the  world,  as  to  make  Hannibal  and  Scipio  con¬ 
temporaries  v/ith  Alexander.  Dryden’s  Dedication ,  SEn. 

2.  To  be  contrary  to;  to  repugn;  to  oppofe. 

No  truth  can  contradict  any  truth.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  fed.  7. 

I  contradict  your  banes  ; 

If  you  will  marry,  make  your  loves  to  me.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 
CoNTRADi'cter.  n.f.  [from  contradict.]  One  that  contra¬ 
dicts  ;  one  that  oppofes  ;  an  oppofer. 

If  no  contradiSter  appears  herein,  and  the  fuit  was  only 
commenced  againft  fuch  as  openly  reproached  him,  in  refpeCt 
of  his  legitimacy,  it  will  furely  be  good  for  the  inheritance 
•  itfelf.  Aylifes  Parergon. 

If  a  gentleman  is  a  little  fincere  in  his  reprefentations,  he 
is  fure  to  have  a  dozen  contradiSters.  Stuift's  View  of  Ireland. 
Contra di'ction.  n.f.  [from  contradict.] 

1.  Verbal  oppofition  ;  controverfial  affertion. 

That  tongue, 

Infpir’d  with  esntradidion ,  durft  oppofe 
A  third  part  of  the  gods.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vi. 

2.  Oppofition. 

Confider  him  that  endureth  fuch  contradiction  of  finners 
againft  himfelf,  left  ye  be  wearied.  Heb.  xii.  3. 

'  3.  Inconfiftency  ;  incongruity  in  words  or  thoughts. 

The  apoftle’s  advice  to  be  angry  and  fin  not,  was  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  their  philofophy.  South  s  Sermons. 

If  truth  be  once  perceived,  we  do  thereby  alfo  perceive 
whatfoever  is  falfe  in  contradiction  to  it.  Grew' s  Cofmol.  b.  ii. 
4.  Contrariety,  in  thought  or  effeCl. 

All  contradictions  grow  in  thofe  minds,  which  neither  abfo- 
Iutely  climb  the  rock  of  virtue,  nor  freely  fink  into  the  lea  of 
vanity.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Laws  human  muft  be  made  without  contradiction  unto  any 
pofitive  law  in  feripture.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f  9. 

Can  he  make  deathlefs  death  ?  That  were 
Strange  contradiction ,  which  to  God  himfelf 
Impoffible  is  held  ;  as  argument 

Of  weaknefs,  not  of  pow’r.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  x. 
Con  tradi'cticjus.  adj.  [from  contradict.] 

1.  Filled  with  contradictions  ;  inconfiftent. 

The  rules  of  decency,  of  government,  of  juftice  itfelf, 
are  fo  different  in  one  place  from  what  they  arc  in  another, 
fo  party-coloured  and  contradictious ,  that  one  would  think 
the  fpecies  of  men  altered  according  to  their  climates.  Collier. 

2.  Inclined  to  contradict;  given  to  cavil. 

Contra  diCtiousn  ess.  n.f.  [from  contradictious.]  Incon- 
■  iiftc-ncy ;  contrariety  to  itfelf. 

Vox,  I. 
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This  opinion  was,  for  its  abfurdity  and  contradict toufnefi 
unworthy  of  the  contemplation  and  refined  fpirit  of  Plato. 

Norris's  MiJcellanieS. 

Contradictorily,  adv.  [from  contradictory.]  Inconfifteht- 
ly  with  himfelf ;  oppofitely  to  others. 

Such  as  have  difeourfed  hereon,  have  fo  diverfely,  contra- 
rily,  or  contradictorily  delivered  themfelves,  that  no  affirmative 
from  thence  can  be  reafonably  deduced.  Brown's  Vulg.  Em. 
Contradictoriness,  n.  f.  [from  contradictory.]  Oppcfitioii 
in  the  higheft  degree.  1  Diet. 

Contradictory,  adj.  [cin&adiCtorius,  Latin  ] 

1.  Oppofite  to;  inconfiftent  with. 

The  Jews  hold,  that  in  cafe  two  rabbies  Ihbuld  happen  td 
contradi&  one  another,  they  were  yet  bound  to  believe  the 
contradictory  aflertions  of  both.  South  s  Sermons. 

The  fchemes  of  thofe  gentlemen  are  moft  abfurd,  and 
contradictory  to  common  fenfe.  Addijon s  Freeholder ,  NJ.  7. 

2.  [In  logick.]  That  which  is  in  the  fulleft  oppofition,  where 
both  the  terms  of  one  propofition  are  oppofite  to  thofe  of 
another. 

Contradictory,  n.f.  A  propcfitioii  which  oppofes  another 
in  all  its  terms  ;  contrariety  ;  inconfiftency. 

It  is  common  with  princes  to  will  contradictories ;  for  it  is 
the  folecifm  of  power  to  think  to  command  the  end,  and  yet 
not  to  endure  the  means.  Bacon ,  Ejj'ay  20. 

To  aferibe  unto  him  a  power  of  election,  not  to  chufe  this  or 
that  indifferently,  is  to  make  the  fame  thing  to  be  determined 
to  one,  and  to  be  not  determined  to  one,  which  are  contra- 
didories.  Bramh.  Anfwer  to  Hobbs. 

Contradistinction,  n.f  [frorfi  contradijlinguijh.]  Diftinc- 
tion  by  oppofite  qualities. 

We  muft  trace  the  foul  in  the  ways  of  intellectual  aCbions, 
whereby  we  may  come  to  the  diftinCt  knowledge  of  what  is 
meant  by  imagination,  in  contradiJiinClion  to  fome  other 
powers.  Glanville  s  Scepf.  c.  13* 

That  there  are  fuch  things  as  fins  of  infirmity,  in  contra- 
diJlinClion  to  thofe  of  preemption,  is  a  truth  not  to  be 
queftioned.  South. 

To  CONTRADISTINGUISH.  */.  *.  [from  contra  and  dif- 
tinguijh.]  To  diftinguifh  not  fimply  by  differential  but  by 
oppofite  qualities. 

The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  body,  as  contradif- 
tinguijhed  to  fpirit,  are  the  cohefion  of  folid,  and  confequently 
feparable  parts,  and  a  power  of  communicating  motion  by 
impulfe.  Locke. 

Thefe  are  our  complex  ideas  of  foul  and  body,  as  contra - 
dijlinguified.  Locke. 

Contrafi'ssure.  n.f.  [from  contra  zn&fjfure.] 

Contufions,  when  great,  do  ufually  produce  a  fiffure  or 
crack  of  the  fcull,  either  in  the  fame  part  where  the  blow  was 
infixed,  and  then  it  is  called  fiffure  ;  or  in  the  contrary  part, 
in  which  cafe  it  obtains  the  name  of  contrafijfure.  Wijeman. 

To  CONTRAINDICATE,  v.  a.  [contra  and  indico,  Lat.]  To 
point  out  fome  peculiar  or  incidental  fymptom  or  method  of 
cure,  contrary  to  what  the  general  tenour  of  the  malady 
requires. 

Vomits  have  their  ufe  in  this  malady  ;  but  the  age  and  lex 
of  the  patient,  or  other  urgent  or  contraindicating  fymptoms, 
muft  be  obferved.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Contraindication,  n.f.  [from  contraindicate.]  Ah  indica¬ 
tion  or  fymptom,  which  forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the 
main  fcope  of  a  difeafe  points  out  at  firft.  Ajuincy. 

I  endeavour  to  give  the  moft  fimple  idea;  of  the  diftemper^ 
and  the  proper  diet,  abftradting  from  the  complications  of  the 
firft,  or  the  contraindications  to  the  fecond.  Arbuth.  on  Aliments „ 
Contramu're.  n.f.  [ contremur ,  French.]  In  fortification,  is 
an  out  wall  built  about  the  main  Wall  of  a  city.  Chambers. 
ContraniTency.  n.f  [from  contra  and  nitens,  Latiri.]  Re- 
.a&ion ;  a  refiftency  againft  preffure.  .  Did. 

ContraposiTion.  n.f.  [from  contra  and  pofition.] 

1 .  A  placing  over  againft. 

2.  In  logick.  See  Conversion. 

Contraregula'rity.  n.f  [from  contra  and  regularity .] 
Contrariety  to  rule. 

It  is  not  only  its  not  promoting,  but  its  oppofing,  or  at 
leaft  its  natural  aptnefs  to  oppofe  the  gfeateft  and  beft  of  ends ; 
fo  that  it  is  not  fo  properly  an  irregularity  as  a  contraregu - 
larity.  .  Horns. 

Contra'riant.  adj.  [ contrariant ,  from  contrarier,  French.] 
Inconfiftent;  contradictory  :  a  term  of  law. 

The  very  depofitions  of  witneffes  themfelves,  being  falfe, 
various,  contrariant,  fingle,  inconcludent.  Ayliffe  sParer gon. 
Contraries,  n.f  [from  contrary.]  In  logick,  propofitions 
which  deftroy  each  other  ;  but  of  which  the  falfhood  of  one 
Joes  not  eftablilh  the  truth  of  the  other. 

If  two  univerfals  differ  in  quality,  they  are  contraries ;  as, 
every  vine  is  a  tree,  no  vine  is  a  tree.  T  heie  can  never  be  both 
true  togfether,  but  they  may  be  both  falfe.  JVutts  s  Logick. 
Contrariety.  n.J.  [from  contrarietas ,  Latin.] 

I.  Repugnance;  oppofition. 

The  will  about  one  and  the  fame  thing  may,,  in  contrary 
5  N  rejpeCts, 
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refpc&s,  have  contrary  inclinations,  and  that  without  con¬ 
trariety.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  fell.  48- 

It  principally  failed  by  late  fetting  out,  and  by  fome  contra¬ 
riety  of  weather  at  fea.  IVotton. 

Their  religion  had  more  than  negative  contrariety  to  virtue. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

I  here  is  a  contrariety  between  thofe  things  that  con¬ 
fidence  inclines  to,  and  thofe  that  entertain  the  fenfes.  South. 

I  here  is  nothing  more  common  than  contrariety  of  opi¬ 
nions  ;  nothing  more  obvious  than  that  one  man  wholly  di(- 
helieves  what  another  only  doubts  of,  and  a  third  ftedfaftly 
believes  and  firmly  adheres  to.  Locke. 

2.  Inconfiftency ;  quality  or  pofition  deftrudtive  of  its  op- 
pofite. 

Making  a  contrariety  the  place  of  my  memory,  in  her  foul- 
nefs  J  beheld  Pamela’s  fairnefs,  {fill  looking  on  Mopfa,  but 
thinking  on  Pamela.  Sidney. 

He  which  will  perfectly  recover  a  Tick  and  reftore  a  difeafed 
body  unto  health,  muft  not  endeavour  fo  much  to  bring  it  to 
a  Hate  of  fimple  contrariety ,  as  of  fit  proportion  in  contrariety 
unto  thofe  evils  which  are  to  be  cured  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f.  S. 

He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here; 

How  can  thefe  contrarieties  agree  ?  Shakejp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

1  hefe  two  interefts  are  of  that  nature,  that  it  is  to  be  feared 
they  cannot  be  divided  ;  but  they  will  alfo  prove  oppofite,  and 
not  refting  in  a  bare  diverfity,  quickly  rife  into  a  contrariety. 

South’s  Sermons. 

Con  tr airily,  adv.  [from  contrary.] 

1.  in  a  manner  contrary. 

Many  of  them  confpire  to  one  and  the  fame  adtion,  and  all 
this  contrarily  to  the  laws  of  fpecifick  gravity,  in  whatever 
poffure  the  body  be  formed.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  Different  ways  ;  in  different  directions. 

Though  all  men  defire  happinefs,  yet  their  wills  carry  them 
fo  contrarily ,  and  confequently  fome  of  them  to  what  is 
evil.  Locke. 

Contrariness,  n.f  [from  contrary.]  Contrariety;  oppofi- 

.  tion.  Di£t. 

Contr a'rious.  adj.  [from  contrary.]  Oppofite;  repugnant 
the  one  to  the  other. 

God  of  our  fathers,  what  is  man  ! 

That  Thou  towards  him,  with  hand  fo  various, 

Or  might  I  fay  contrarians , 

Temper’ft  thy  providence  through  his  fhort  courfe  ?  Milton. 

Contr  aRiously.  aclv.  [from  contrarious.]  Oppofitely;  con¬ 
trarily. 

Many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  confent,  may  work  contr arioufy.  Shakefp.  Henry  V . 

ContraRiwise.  adv.  [contrary  and  wife.]  See  Wise. 

1.  Converfely. 

Divers  medicines  in  greater  quantity  move  ftool,  and  in 
fmaller  urine ;  and  fo,  contrariwife ,  fome  in  greater  quantity 
move  urine,  and  in  fmaller  ftool.  Bacons  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Every  thing  that  adts  upon  the  fluids,  muft,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  dt  upon  the  folids,  and  contrariwife.  Jr  hath,  on  Alim. 

2.  On  the  contrary. 

The  matter  of  faith  is  conftant,  the  matter,  contrariwife ,  of 
adtions  daily  changeable.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f.  10. 

1  his  requeft  was  never  before  made  by  any  other  lords ; 
but,  contrariwife ,  they  were  humble  fuiters  to  have  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  the  Englifh  laws.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

The  fun  may  fet  and  rife  : 

Tut  we,  contr ariwije, 

Sleep,  after  our  fhort  light, 

One  everlafting  night.  Raleighs  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

CO'NTRARY.  adj.  [contr ari us,  Latin.] 

1.  Oppofite;  contradictory;  not  Amply  different,  or  not  alike, 
but  repugnant,  fo  that  one  deftroys  or  obftrudts  the  other. 

Perhaps  fome  thing,  repugnant  to  her  kind. 

By  ftrong  antipathy  the  foul  may  kill; 

But  what  can  be  contrary  to  the  mind, 

Which  holds  all  contraries  in  concord  ftill.  Davies. 

2.  Inconfiftent ;  difagreeing. 

Pie  that  believes  it,  and  yet  lives  contrary  to  it,  knows  that 
he  hath  no  reafon  for  what  he  does.  Tillotfon ,  Serm.  v. 

The  various  and  contrary  choices  that  men  make  in  the 
world,  do  not  argue  that  they  do  not  at  all  purfue  good  ;  but 
that  the  fame  thing  is  not  good  to  every  man  alike.  Locke. 

3.  Adverfe  ;  in  an  oppofite  direction. 

The  fhip  was  in  the  midft  of  the  fea,  tolled  with  the  waves; 
for  the  wind  was  contrary.  Alat.  xiv.  24. 

Co'ntrary.  n.f.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  A  thing  of  oppofite  qualities. 

N  0  contraries  hold  more  antipathy, 

Than  I  and  fuch  a  knave.  Shakefpcare  s  King  Lear. 

He  fung 

Why  contraries  feed  thunder  in  the  cloud.  Coivley  s  Davideis. 

Honour  fhould  be  concern’d  in  honour’s  caufe ; 

A  hat  is  not  to  be  cur’d  by  contraries , 

As  bodies  are,  whofe  health  is  often  drawn 
P  rom  rankeft  poifons.  Southern's  Oroonoko. 
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2.  A  propofition  contrary  to  fome  other;  a  fadt  contrary  to  the 
allegation. 

The  inftances  brought  by  our  author  are  but  flender  proofs 
of  a  right  to  civil  power  and  dominion  in  the  firft-born,^  and 
do  rather  fhew  the  contrary.  Locke. 

3.  On  the  Contrary.  In  oppofition  ;  on  the  other  fide. 

He  pleaded  ftill  not  guilty; 

The  king’s  attorney,  on  the  contrary , 

Urg’d  on  examinations,  proofs,  confefflons 

Of  diverfe  witnefles.  Shakefp  ear  e  s  Henry  V  III. 

If  juftice  flood  on  the  fide  of  the  Angle  perfon,  it  ought  to 
give  good  men  pleafure  to  fee  that  right  fhould  take  place ; 
but  when,  on  the  contrary ,  the  commonweal  of  a  whole  nation 
is  overborn  by  private  intereft,  what  good  man  but  muft 
lament?  Swift. 

4.  To  the  Contrary.  To  a  contrary  purpofe ;  to  an  oppoiite 
intent. 

They  did  it,  not  for  want  of  inftrudfion  to  the  contrary.  Still. 

To  Co'ntrary.  v.a.  [contrariety  I  rench.]  Tooppofe;  to 
thwart;  to  contradict. 

,  When  I  came  to  court  I  was  advifed  not  to  contrary  the 
king.  Latimer. 

finding  in  him  the  force  of  it,  he  would  no  further  con¬ 
trary  it,  but  employ  all  his  fervice  to  medicine  it.  Sidney. 

CONTRAST,  n.f  [contr ajle,  Fr.]  Oppofition  and  diffimi- 
Iitude  of  Agures,  by  which  one  contributes  to  the  vifibility  or 
effect  of  another. 

To  Co'ntrast.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  place  in  oppofition,  fo  that  one  figure  fhews  another  to 
advantage. 

2.  To  fhew  another  Agure  to  advantage  by  its  colour  or  fitua- 
tion. 

The  Agures  of  the  groups  muft  not  be  all  on  a  fide,  that  is, 
with  their  face  and  bodies  all  turned  the  fame  way ;  but  muft 
contrafl  each  other  by  their  feveral  pofitions.  Dryd.  Dufrefnoy. 

Contr  aval  laYion.  n.f  [from  contra  and  vallo,  Latin.] 
The  fortification  thrown  up,  by  th6  befiegers,  round  a  city,  to 
hinder  the  fallies  of  the  garrifon. 

When  the  late  czar  of  Mufcovy  firft  acquainted  himfelf 
with  mathematical  learning,  he  pradtifed  all  the  rules  of  cir- 
cumvallation  and  contr avallation  at  the  Aege  of  a  town  in 
Livonia.  Watts's  Logick. 

To  CONTRAVENE,  v.  a.  [contra  and  venio ,  Lat.]  To  op- 
pofe ;  to  obftrudt ;  to  baffle. 

Con  traveler,  n.f.  [from  contravene.]  He  who  oppofes 
another. 

Gontrave'ntion.  n.f.  [French.]  Oppofition. 

Yet  if  Chriftianity  did  not  lend  its  name  to  ftand  in  the 
gap,  and  to  employ  or  divert  thefe  humours,  they  muft  of 
neceffity  be  fpent  in  contraventions  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Swift. 

ContrayeRva.  n.f.  [ contra ,  againft,  and  yerva ,  a  name  by 
which  the  Spaniards  call  black  hellebore ;  and,  perhaps,  fome- 
times  poifon  in  general.]  A  fpecies  of  birthwort  growing  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  much  ufed  as  an  alexipharmick.  Miller. 

Contrecta'tion.  n.f.  [contredlatio,  Latin.]  A  touching  or 
handling.  Dipt. 

ContriRutary.  adj.  [from  con  and  tributary.]  Paying  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  fame  fovereign. 

Thus  we  are  engaged  in  the  objedts  of  geometry  and  arith- 
metick ;  yea,  the  whole  mathematicks  muft  be  contributory , 
and  to  them  all  nature  pays  a  fubfidy.  Glanville's  Scepf.  c.  25. 

To  CONTRIBUTE,  v.a.  [contribuo,  Latin.]  To  give  to 
fome  common  ftock;  to  advance  towards  fome  common 
defign. 

England  contributes  much  more  than  any  other  of  the 
allies.  Addifon  on  the  State  of  the  War. 

His  mafter  contributed  a  great  fum  of  money  to  the  Jefuits 
church,  which  is  not  yet  quite  finifhed.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

To  Contribute,  v.n.  To  bear  a  part;  to  have  afhare  in 
any  adt  or  effedt.  - 

Whatever  praifes  may  be  given  to  works  of  judgment,  there 
is  not  even  a  Angle  beauty  in  them  to  which  the  invention 
muft  not  contribute.  Pope's  Ejjay  on  Homer. 

ContribuRion.  n.f.  [from  contribute.] 

1 .  The  adt  of  promoting  fome  defign  in  conjundtion  with  other 
perfons. 

2.  That  which  is  given  by  feveral  hands  for  fome  common 
purpofe. 

It  hath  pleafed  them  of  Macedonia  to  make  a  certain  con¬ 
tribution  for  the  poor  faints.  Rom.  xv.  26. 

Beggars  are  now  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Graunt's  Bills  of  Alert  a  'ity. 

3.  That  which  is  paid  for  the  fupport  of  an  army  lying  in  a 
country. 

The  people  ’twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground, 

Do  ftand  but  in  a  forc’d  affection  ; 

For  they  have  grudg’d  us  contribution.  Shakef.  Jul.  Cafar. 

Contri'butive.  adj  [from  contribute.]  That  which  has  the 
power  or  quality  of  promoting  any  purpofe  in  concurrence 
with  other  motives. 

As  the  value  of  the  promifes  renders  them  moft  proper  in¬ 
centives 
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centives  to  virtue,  fo  the  manner  of  propofing  we  fhall  find 
alfo  highly  contr ibutive  to  the  fame  end.  De.ay  of  Piety. 

Contri  butor,  n.f  [from  contribute .]  One  that  bears  a  part 
in  fomc  common  defign  ;  one  that  helps  forward,  or  exerts  his 
endeavours  to  fome  end,  in  conjunction  with  others. 

I  promis’d  we  would  be  contributors , 

And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatfoe’er.  Shakefpeare. 
A  grand  contributor  to  our  diil'entions  is  paffion.  Dec.  of  Piety. 
Art  thou  a  true  lover  of  thy  country?  Zealous  for  its  reli¬ 
gious  and  civil  liberties  ?  And  a  chearful  contributor  to  all  thole 
publick  expences  which  have  been  thought  neceflary  to  fecure 
them  ?  At  ter  bury. 

Contributor  v.  adj.  [from  contribute .]  Promoting  the  fame 
end  ;  bringing  affidance  to  fome  joint  defign,  or  increafe  to 
fome  common  flock. 

jl  o  CON  i  RI  S  1  A1  E.  v.  c.  [ contrijlo ,  Latin.]  Xo  fadden  ; 
to  make  forrowful ;  to  make  melancholy. 

Blacknefs  and  darknefs  are  but»privatives,  and  therefore 
have  little  or  no  activity  :  fomewhat  they  do  contrijiate ,  but 
very  little.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  73. 

Contrista'tion.  n.f.  [from  contrijlate.]  The  aCi  of  making 
fad  ;  the  flate  of  being  made  fad  ;  lorrow  ;  heavinefs  of  heart ; 
fadnefs ;  forrowfulnefs ;  glocminefs ;  grief ;  moan  ;  mourn- 
fulnefs;  trouble;  difeontent;  melancholy. 

Incenfc  and  nidorous  fmells,  fuch  as  were  of  facrifices, 
were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  to  difpofe  men  to 
devotion;  which  they  may  do  by  a  kind  of  fadnefs  and  con- 
trijlation  of  the  fpirits,  and  partly  alfo  by  heating  and  exalting 
them.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  932. 

CON  TRI TE.  adj.  [  contritus ,  Latin.  ] 

1.  Bruifed;  much  worn. 

2.  Worn  with  forrow;  harrafied  w'ith  the  fenfe  of  guilt;  pe¬ 
nitent.  In  the  books  of  divines  contrite  is  forrowful  for  fin, 
from  the  love  of  God  and  defire  of  pleafing  him ;  and  attrite 
is  forrowful  for  fin,  from  the  fear  of  punifhment. 

I  Richard’s  body  have  interred  now; 

And  on  it  have  bellow’d  more  contrite  tears, 

Than  from  it  ifiu’d  forced  drops  of  blood.  Shak.  Henry  V. 

With  tears 

Wat’ring  the  ground,  and  with  our  ftghs  the  air 
Frequenting,  lent  from  hearts  contrite ,  in  fign 
Of  forrow  unfeign’d,  and  humiliation  meek.  Milt.  Pa.  Lojl. 
The  contrite  finner  is  rellored  to  pardon,  and,  through  faith 
in  Chrift,  our  repentance  is  intitled  to  falvation.  Rogers’s  Serm. 

ContrFteness.  n.f.  [from  contrite .]  Contrition;  repen¬ 
tance.  Dipt. 

Contr  i't  ion.  n.f.  [from  contrite .] 

1.  The  aCl  of  grinding;  or  rubbing  to  powder. 

Some  of  thofe  coloured  powders,  which  painters  ufe,  may 
have  their  colours  a  little  changed,  by  being  very  elaborately 
and  finely  ground;  where  I  fee  not  what  can  be  jultly  pre¬ 
tended  for  thofe  changes,  befides  the  breaking  of  their  parts 
into  lefs  parts  by  that  contrition.  Newton’s  Opt. 

2.  Penitence ;  forrow  for  fin  :  in  the  dricl  fenfe,  the  forrow 
which  arifes  from  the  defire  to  pleafe  God,  diflinguifhed  from 
attrition ,  or  imperfedl  repentance  produced  by  dread  of  hell. 

What  is  forrow  and  contrition  for  fin  ?  A  being  grieved  with 
the  confidence  of  fin,  not  only  that  we  have  thereby  incurred 
fuch  danger,  but  alfo  that  we  have  fo  unkindly  grieved  and 
provoked  fo  good  a  God.  Hammond’ s  PraPt.  Cat. 

Fruits  of  more  pleafing  favour,  from  thy  feed 
Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart,  than  thofe 
Which,  his  own  hand  manuring,  all  the  trees 
Of  paradife  could  have  produc’d.  Mi  ton’s  Paradife  Loft. 
Your  fading,  contrition ,  and  mortification,  when  the  church 
and  date  appoints,  and  that  efpecially  in  times  of  greater  riot 
and  luxury.  Sprat  s  Sermons. 

My  future  days  fhall  be  one  whole  contrition  ; 

A  chapel  will  I  build  with  large  endowment. 

Where  every  day  an  hundred  aged  men 

Shall  all  hold  up  their  wither’d  hands  to  heav’n.  Dryden. 

Contri'vable.  adj.  [from  contrive .]  Poffible  to  be  planned 
by  the  mind ;  podible  to  be  invented  and  adjuded. 

It  will  hence  appear  how  a  perpetual  motion  may  feem 
eafily  contrivable.  IP  ilkins’s  Dczdalus. 

Contrivance,  n.f.  [from  contrive.'] 

1 .  The  acl  of  contriving  ;  excogitation  ;  the  thing  contrived. 

There  is  no  work  impoffibfe  to  thefe  contrivances ,  but  there 
may  be  as  much  acted  by  this  art  as  can  be  fancied  by  imagi¬ 
nation.  Wilkins’s  Math.  Mag. 

Indrucled,  you’ll  explore 

Divine  contrivance ,  and  a  God  adore.  Blackmore’s  Creation. 

2.  Scheme;  plan;  difpofition  of  parts  or  caufes. 

Our  bodies  are  made  according  to  the  mod  curious  artifice, 
and  orderly  contrivance.  Glanvi lie’s  Scepf.  c.  7. 

3.  A  conceit ;  a  plot  ;  an  artifice. 

Have  I  not  manag’d  my  contrivance  well. 

To  try  your  love,  and  make  you  doubt  of  mine?  Dryden. 
There  might  be  a  feint,  a  contrivance  in  the  matter,  to 
draw  him  into  fome  fecret  ambudi.  Attcrbury s  Sermons. 

To  CONTRFVE.  v.  a.  [ controuver ,  French.] 

1.  To  plan  out;  to  excogitate. 
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One  that  fiept  in  the  contriving  lud,  and  waked  to  do  it. 

Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 
What  more  likely  to  contrive  this  admirable  frame  of  the 
univerfe  than  infinite  wifdom.  Tillofon . 

Our  poet  has  always  fome  beautiful  defign,  which  he  fird 
edablilhes,  and  then  contrives  the  means  which  will  naturally 
condudl  him  to  his  end.  Dryden. 

2.  To  wear  away.  Out  of  ufe. 

Three  ages,  fuch  as  mortal  men  contrive.  Fairy  fueen. 

To  Contri've.  v.  n.  'l'o  form  or  defign;  to  plan;  to 
fcheme ;  to  corpplot. 

Pleafe  ye,  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 

And  quaff  caroufes  to  our  midrefs’  health.  Shakefpeare. 

Contri'vement.  n  f  [from  contrive.]  Invention.  Dipt. 

Contriver,  n.f.  [from  contrive .]  An  inventer;  one  that 
plans  a  defign  ;  a  fchemer. 

I,  the  midrefs  of  your  charms, 

The  clofe  contriver  of  all  harms. 

Was  never  call’d  to  bear  my  part.  Shakefpeare  s  Macbeth. 

Epeus,  who  the  fraud's  contriver  was.  Denham, 

Plain  loyalty,  not  built  on  hope, 

I  leave  to  your  contriver ,  Pope : 

None  loves  his  king  and  country  better. 

Yet  none  was  ever  lefs  their  debtor.  Swift. 

Scenes  of  blood  and  defolation,  I  had  painted  as  the 
common  ededts  of  thofe  dedructive  machines;  whereof,  he 
laid,  fome  evil  genius,  enemy  to  mankind,  mud  have  been 
the  fird  contriver.  Gulliv.  Travels . 

CONTROL/,  n.f  [controls,  that  is,  contr  e  role,  French.] 

1.  A  regider  or  account  kept  by  another  officer,  that  each  may 
be  examined  by  the  other. 

2.  Check;  redraint. 

Let  partial  fpirits  dill  aloud  complain, 

Think  themfelves  injur’d  that  they  cannot  reign  ; 

And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may, 

Without  control,  upon  their  fellows  prey.  Waller. 

He  fhall  feel  a  force  upon  himfelf  from  within,  and  from 
the  control  of  his  own  principles,  to  engage  him  to  do 
worthily.  South. 

If  the  finner  fhall  win  fo  complete  a  victory  over  his  con¬ 
fidence,  that  all  thofe  confiderations  fhall  be  able  to  drike  no 
terrour  into  his  mind,  lay  no  redraint  upon  his  luds,  no  con¬ 
trol  upon  his  appetites,  he  is  certainly  too  drong  for  the 
means  of  grace.  South’s  Sermons . 

Speak,  what  Phoebus  has  infpir’d  thy  foul 
For  common  good,  and  fpeak  without  control.  Dryd.  Horn. 

3.  Power ;  authority  ;  fuperintendence. 

The  beads,  the  fifhes,  and  the  winged  fowls, 

Are  their  male’s  fubjects,  and  at  their  controls.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Contro'l.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  keep  under  check  by  a  counter  reckoning. 

2.  To  govern;  to  redrain;  to  fubjedl. 

Authority  to  convent,  to  control,  to  punifh,  as  far  as  with 
excommunication,  whomfoever  they  fhould  think  worthy. 

Hooker ,  Preface. 

Give  me  a  daff  of  honour  for  mine  age; 

But  not  a  feeptre  to  control  the  world.  Sr.akef  Tit.  Andrcn. 
Who  fhall  control  me  for  my  works  ?  fcclm.  v.  3, 

I  feel  my  virtue  druggling  in  my  foul ; 

But  dronger  paffion  does  its  pow’r  control.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 

O,  deared  Andrew,  fays  the  humble  droll, 

Henceforth  may  I  obey,  and  thou  control  Prior. 

3.  To  overpower;  to  confute;  as,  be  controlled  all  the  evidence 
of  his  adverjary. 

As  for  the  time  while  he  was  in  the  Tower,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  brother’s  death,  and  his  own  efcape,  fhe  knew  they 
were  things  that  a  very  few  could  control.  Baton’s  Henry  VI I . 

Contro'llable.  adj.  [from  control.']  Subjedl  to  control; 
fubjecl  to  command  ;  fubjedl  to  be  over-ruled. 

Paffion  is  the  drunkennefs  of  the  mind,  and  therefore,  in 
its  prefen t  workings,  not  controllable  by  reafon.  South. 

Controller.  n.J.  [tr ora  control.]  One  that  has  the  power 
of  governing  or  redraining  ;  a  fuperintendent. 

Pie  does  not  calm  his  contumelious  fpirit. 

Nor  ceafe  to  be  an  arrogant  controller.  Shakcfp.  Henry  VI. 

The  great  contro’ler  of  our  fate, 

Deign’d  to  be  man,  and  liv’d  in  low  edate.  Dryden. 

ControYlership.  n.f.  [from  controller.]  The  office  of  a 
controller. 

Contro'lment.  n.f  [from  control.] 

1.  The  power  or  a£t  of  fuperintending  or  redraining ;  redraint; 
fuperintendence. 

They  made  war  and  peace  one  with  another,  without  con- 
trolment.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

2.  Oppofition  ;  refidance  ;  confutation. 

Were  it  reafon  that  we  fhould  differ  the  fame  to  pafs  with¬ 
out  controlment,  in  that  current  meaning  w  hereby  every  where 
it  prevaileth.  hiooker,  b.  iii.  fgt.  7. 

Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for  blood, 
Controlment  for  controlment.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  John. 

Controversial,  adj.  [from  contr  over fy.]  Relating  to  dif- 
putes ;  difputatious. 
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It  happens  in  controverfal difeourfes  as  it  doc3  ill  the  affault- 
ing  of  towns,  where,  if  the  ground  be  but  firm  whereon  the 
batteries  are  ereClecl,  there  is  no  farther  enquiry  of  whom  it 
is  borrowed,  nor  whom  it  belongs  to,  fo  it  affords  but  a  fit 
life  for  the  ptefent  purpofe.  Locke. 

Controversy,  n.f  [cont  rover  fin,  Latin.] 

j.  Difpute;  debate;  agitation  of  contrary  opinions :  a  difpute 
is  commonly  oral,  and  a  controverfy  in  writing. 

How  cometh  it  to  pafs  that  we  are  fo  rent  with  mutual  con¬ 
tentions,  and  that  the  church  is  fo  much  troubled  ?  It  men  had 
been  willing  to  learn,  all  thefe  controvcrfes  might  have 
died  the  very  day  they  were  firft  brought  forth.  Hooker,  b.  i. 
Without  controverfy  great  is  the  myftery  of  godlinefs.  i  ‘Tim. 

Wild  controverfy  then,  which  long  had  flept. 

Into  the  prefs  from  ruin’d  cloifters  leapt.  Denham. 

This  left  no  room  for  controverfy  about  the  title,  nor  for  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  right  of  others.  Locke. 

2.  A  fuit  in  law. 

If  there  be  a  controverfy  between  men,  and  they  come  unto 
judgment,  that  the  judges  may  judge  them,  then  they  (hall 
juftify  the  righteous  and  condemn  the  wicked.  Deutr.xxv.  I. 

3.  A  quarrel. 

The  Lord  hath  a  controverfy  with  the  nations.  Jer.  xxv.  31. 

4.  Oppofition  ;  enmity:  this  is  an  unufual  fenfe. 

The  torrent  roar’d,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lufty  finews;  throwing  it  afide, 

And  ftemming  it  with  hearts  of  controverfy.  Shah.  JuL  Cecf 

To  CONTROVERT,  v.  a.  [controverto,  Lat.]  'Fo  debate  ;  to 
ventilate  in  oppofite  books  ;  to  difpute  any  thing  in  writing. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  think  fit  to  controvert  them,  he  may  do 
it  very  fafely  for  me.  Cheynes  Phil.  Princ. 

Controvertible,  adj.  [from  controvert  ]  Difputable;  that 
may  be  the  caufe  of  controverfy. 

Difcourfing  of  matters  dubious,  and  many  controvertible 
truths,  we  cannot  without  arrogancy  intreat  a  credulity,  or 
implore  any  farther  aflent  than  the  probability  of  our  reafons 
and  verity  of  our  experiments.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i. 

ControveRtist.  n  f  [from  controvert.]  Difputant ;  a  man 
verfed  or  engaged  in  literary  wars  or  deputations. 

Who  can  think  himfelf  fo  confiderable  as  not  to  dread  this 
mighty  man  of  demonflration,  this  prince  of  controvertijls , 
this  great  lord  and  pofleffor  of  firft  principles.  Tillotfon ,  Preface. 

Contumacious,  adj.  [ contumax ,  Latin.]  Obftinate;  per- 
VGjrfe ;  ftubborn  ;  inflexible. 

He  is  in  law  faid  to  be  a  contumacious  perfon,  who,  on  his 
appearance  afterwards,  departs  the  court  without  leave.  Ayliffe. 

There  is  another  very  efficacious  method  for  fubduing  of 
the  moft  obftinate  contumacious  firmer,  and  bringing  him  into 
the  obedience  of  the  faith  of  Chrift.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

Contumaciously,  aclv.  [from  contumacious.]  Obftinately; 
ftubbornly  ;  inflexibly  ;  perverfely. 

ContumaRio  sness.  n.f.  [from  contumacious.]  Obftinacy; 
perverfenefs  ;  inflexibility  ;  ftubbornnefs. 

From  the  defeription  I  have  given  of  it,  a  judgment  may  be 
given  of  the  difficulty  and  contumacioufnefs  of  cure.  Wifeman. 

CONTUMACY.  n.f.  [from  contumacia,  Latin.] 

1.  Obftinacy;  perverfenefs ;  ftubbornnefs;  inflexibility. 

buch  a&s 

Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Higheft 

To  make  death  in  us  live.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  x. 

2.  [In  law.]  A  wilful  contempt  and  difobedience  to  any  lawful 

fummons  or  Judicial  order.  Ayliffe' s  Par  ergon. 

F’hefe  certificates  do  only,  in  the  generality,  mention  the 
party’s  contumacies  and  difobedience.  Ayliffe' s  Parergm. 

ContumeRious.  adj.  [contumeliofus,  Latin.] 

1.  Reproachful;  rude;  farcaftick ;  contemptuous. 

With  feoffs  and  fcorns,  and  contumelious  taunts, 

In  open  market-place  produc'd  they  me 
To  be  a  publick  fpedtacle.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI.  p.  i. 
In  all  tl\e  quarrels  and  tumults  at  Rome,  though  the  people 
frequently  proceeded  to  rude  contumelious  language,  yet  no 
blood  was  ever  drawn  in  any  popular  commotions,  ’till  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  Swift  on  the  Dijfent.  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

2.  Inclined  to  utter  reproach  ;  brutal ;  rude. 

There  is  yet  another  fort  of  contumelious  perfons,  who,  in¬ 
deed,  are  not  chargeable  with  that  circumftance  of  ill  employ¬ 
ing  their  wit;  for  they  ufe  none  in  it.  Govcrnm.  of  theTongue. 

Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  ftain 
Of  contumelious ,  beaftly,  mad  brain’d  war.  Shakefp.  Timon. 

3.  Productive  of  reproach;  ftiameful;  ignominious. 

As  it  is  In  the  higheft  degree  injurious  to  them,  fo  is  it  con¬ 
tumelious  to  him.  Decay  of  Piety. 

ContumeRioUsly.  adv.  [from  contumelious]  Reproachfully; 
contemptuoufly  ;  rudely. 

The  people  are  not  wont  to  take  fo  great  offence,  when  they 
are  excluded  from  honours  and  offices,  as  when  their  perfons 
are  contumclionfly  trodden  upon.  Eiooker,  b.  i.  fed?.  10, 

Fie,  lords ;  that  you,  being  fupreme  magiflrates. 

Thus  contumelioufy  fliould  break  the  peace.  Shakef  Hen.  VI. 
ContumeRiousness.  n. /.[from  contumelious.]  Rudenefs;  re¬ 
proach. 
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CONTUMELY,  n.f.  [tcntumcUa,  Latjm]  Rudenefs;  dori- 
temptuoufnefs ;  bitternefs  of  language ;  reproach. 

If  the  helm  of  chief  government  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
of  the  wealthieft,  then  laws,  providing  for  continuance  there¬ 
of,  muft  make  the  punilhment  of  contumely  and  wrong,  offered 
unto  any  of  the  common  fort,  {harp  and  grievous,  that  fo  the 
evil  may  be  prevented.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  fell.  10. 

Th’  oppreffor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely. 

The  pang  of  defpis'd  love,  the  law’s  delay.  ShakeJ.  Elamlet. 

It  was  undervalued  and  depreffed  with  fome  bitternefs  ana 
contumely.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Why  fliould  any  man  be  troubled  at  the  contumelies  of  thofe 
whofe  judgment  deferves  not  to  be  valued  ?  Tillotfon. 

Eternal  contumely  attend  that  guilty  title  which  claims 
exemption  from  thought,  and  arrogates  to  its  wearers  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  brutes.  Addifon  s  Guardian ,  N°.  123. 

To  CONTUSE,  v.a.  [contufus,  Latin.] 

To  beat  together;  to  bruife. 

Of  their  roots,  barks,  and  feeds,  contufed  together,  and  min¬ 
gled  with  other  earth,  and  well  watered  with  warm  water, 
there  came  forth  herbs  much  like  the  other.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hif. 
To  bruife  the  flefh  without  a  breach  of  the  continuity. 

The  ligature  contufes  the  lips  in  cutting  them,  fo  that  they 
require  to  be  digefted  before  they  can  unite.  IT ifeman  s  Surgery. 

Contusion,  n.f  [from  contufio.] 

\.  The  aCt  of  beating  or  bruifing. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  beaten  or  bruifed. 

Take  a  piece  of  glafs,  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  it  acquiring 
by  contufion  a  multitude  of  minute  furfaces,  from  a  diaphanous, 
degenerates  into  a  white  body.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

3.  A  bruife ;  a  compreffion  of  the  fibres,  diftinguifhed  from  a 
wound. 

That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 

Aged  conti fions,  and  all  bruife  of  time.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

The  bones,  in  {harp  colds,  wax  brittle ;  and  all  contufions ,  in 
hard  weather,  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Bacons  Nat.  Eiijlory. 

Conval  Lily.  See  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Convalescence.  }  n.f.  [from  convalefco,  Latin.]  Renewal 

ConvaleScenc y.  5  of  health  ;  recovery  from  a  difeafe. 

Being  in  a  place  out  of  the  reach  of  any  alarm,  fhe  reco¬ 
vered  her  fpirits  to  a  reafonable  convalefcence.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

CONVALESCENT,  adj.  [ convalefcens ,  Latin.]  Recovering ; 
returning  to  a  ftate  of  health. 

ConveRable.  adj.  [convenable,  French.] 

1.  Confiftent  with;  agreeable  to;  accordant  to.  Not  now 
in  ufe. 

He  is  fo  meek,  wife,  and  merciable, 

And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable.  Spenfer's  Pajl. 

2:  That  may  be  convened. 

To  CONVENE,  v.n.  [convcnio,  Latin.]-  To  come  together ; 
to  affemble ;  to  affociate  ;  to  unite. 

The  fire  feparates  the  aqueous  parts  from  the  others  where¬ 
with  they  were  blended  in  the  concrete,  and  brings  them  into 
the  receiver,  where  they  convene  into  a  liquor.  Boyle. 

There  are  fettled  periods  of  their  convening ,  or  a  liberty 
left  to  the  prince  for  convoking  the  legiflature.  Locke. 

In  fhort-fighted  men,  whofe  eyes  are  too  plump,  the  re¬ 
fraction  being  too  great,  the  rays  converge  and  convene  in  the 
eyes,  before  they  come  at  the  bottom.  Newtons  Opt. 

To  ConveRe.  v.  a. 

1.  To  call  together ;  to  affemble  ;  to  convoke. 

No  man  was  better  pleafed  with  the  convening  of  this  par¬ 
liament  than  myfelf.  King  Charles. 

All  the  faClious  and  fehifmatical  people  would  frequently, 
as  well  in  the  night  as  the  day,  convene  themfelves  by  the  found 
of  a  bell.  Clarendon. 

And  now  th’  almighty  father  of  the  gods 

Convenes  a  council  in  the  bleft  abodes.  Pope's  Statius. 

2.  To  fummon  judicially. 

By  the  papal  canon  law,  clerks,  in  criminal  and  civil  caufes, 
cannot  be  convened  before  any  but  an  ecclefiaftical  judge.  Ayliffe. 

Conve  nience.  \  n.f  [ convenientia ,  Latin.] 

Conveniency. 

Fitnefs;  propriety. 

In  things  not  commanded  of  God,  yet  lawful,  becaufe  per¬ 
mitted,  the  queftion  is,  what  light  fhall  fhew  us  the  conve¬ 
niency  which  one  hath  above  another.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f.  4. 

Commodioufnefs  ;  eafe;  freedom  from  difficulties. 

A  man  putting  all  his  pleafures  into  one,  is  like  a  traveller’s 
putting  all  his  goods  into  one  jewel :  the  value  is  the  fame, 
and  the  convenience  greater.  South's  Sermons. 

Every  man  muft  want  fomething  for  the  conveniency  of  his 
life,  for  which  he  muft  be  obliged  to  others.  Calamy  s  Serm. 

There  is  another  convenience  in  this  method,  during  your 
Waiting.  Swift's  Diredlions  to  the  Footman < 

Caufe  of  eafe  ;  accommodation. 

If  it  have  not  fuch  a  convenience,  voyages  muft  be  very 
uncomfortable.  IVilkins's  Math.  Magic. 

A  man  alters  his  mind  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  will  have 
this  or  that  convenience  more,  of  which  he  had  not  thought 
when  he  began.  Dryden's  Fables ,  Pff[act 
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There  was  a  pair  of  fpcdfacles,  a  pocket  pcrfpedlive,  and 
feveral  other  little  conveniences,  1  did  not  think  myfelf  bound 
in  honour  to  difeover.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

3.  Funds  of  time  or  place. 

Uie  no  farther  means  ; 

But  with  all  brief  and  plain  convenience. 

Let  me  have  judgment.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 
CONVENIENT',  adj.  [conveniens,  Latin.]  . 

1.  Fit;  fui  table ;  proper;  well  adapted  ;  commodious. 

The  leaf!  and  moft  trivial  epifodes,  or  under  addons,  are 
either  neceffary  or  convenient ;  either  fo  neceffary  that  without 
them  the  poem  mull  be  imperfedt,  or  fo  convenient  that  no 
others  can  be  imagined  more  fuitable  to  the  place  in  which 
they  are.  Dryd.  Dedication  to  the  ALneid. 

Health  itfelf  is  but  a.  kind  of  temper,  gotten  and  preferved 
by  a  convenient  mixture  of  contrarieties.  Arbuth.  on  Aliments. 

2.  It  has  either  to  or  for  before  the  following  noun  :  perhaps  it 
ought  generally  to  have  for  before  perfons,  and  to  before 
things. 

Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  feed  me  with  food  con¬ 
venient  for  me.  Prov.  xxx.  8. 

There  are  fome  arts  that  are  peculiarly  convenient  to  fome 
particular  nations.  Tiliotfon. 

Conveniently,  adv.  [from  convenient .] 

1 .  Commodioufly  ;  without  difficulty. 

I  this  morning  know 

Where  we  fir  all  find  him  moft  conveniently .  Shakefp  Hamlet. 

2.  Fitly  ;  with  proper  adaptation  of  part  to  part,  or  of  the 
whole  to  the  eft'edl  propofed. 

It  would  be  worth  the  experiment  to  inquire,  whether  or 
110  a  failing  chariot  might  be  more  conveniently  framed  with 
.moveable  fails,  whofe  force  may  be  imprdfed  from  their  mo¬ 
tion,  equivalent  to  thofe  in  a  wind-mill.  Wilkins' s Mat.  Mag. 
CO'NVENT.  n.J.  [conventus,  Latin.] 

1.  An  aftembly  of  religious  perfons  ;  a  body  of  monks  or  nuns. 

He  came  to  Leicefter  ; 

Lodg’d  in  the  abbey,  where  the  reverend  abbot, 

With  all  his  convent ,  honourably  receiv’d  him.  Sh.  H.  VIII. 

2.  A  religious  houfe  ;  an  abbey  ;  a  monaftery ;  a  nunnery. 

One  feldom  finds  in  Italy  a  fpot  of  ground  more  agreeable 
than  ordinary,  that  is  not  covered  with  a  convent.  Addijon. 
To  Convert,  v.  a.  [ convenio ,  Latin.]  T  o  call  before  a  judge 
or  judicature. 

He  with  his  oath 

By  all  probation  will  make  up  full  clear, 

Whenever  he’s  convented.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 
They  fent  forth  their  precepts  to  attach  men,  and  convent 
them  before  themfelves  at  private  houfes.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 
CoNventicle.  n.  f.  [ conventiculum ,  Latin.] 

1 .  An  aftembly  ;  a  meeting. 

They  are  commanded  to  abftain  from  all  conventicles  of  men 
whatfoever ;  even  out  of  the  church,  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  publick  bufinefs.  Ayliffe' s  Par  ergon. 

2.  An  aftembly  for  v/orfhip.  Generally  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe, 
including  herefy  or  fchifm. 

It  behoveth,  that  the  place  where  God  fhall  be  ferved  by  die 
whole  church  be  a  publick  place,  for  the  avoiding  of  privy 
conventicles,  which,  covered  with  pretence  of  religion,  may 
ferve  unto  dangerous  pradiices.  Hooker,  b.  v.  fedt.  12. 

A  fort  of  men,  who  are  content  to  be  ftiled  of  the  church 
of  England,  who  perhaps  attend  its  fervice  in  the  morning, 
and  go  with  their  wives  to  a  conventicle  in  the  afternoon.  Swift. 

3.  A  fecret  aftembly ;  an  aftembly  where  confpiracies  are  formed. 

Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together, 

(Myfelf  had  notice  of  your  conventicles ) 

And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltlefs  life.  Shakefp.  HenryW. 
Conve'nticler.  n.f.  [from  conventicle.']  One  that  fupports 
or  frequents  private  and  unlawful  aiTemblies. 

Another  crop  is  too  like  to  follow;  nay,  I  fear,  it  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  if  the  conventiclers  be  permitted  ftill  to  fcatter.  Dryd. 
Convention,  n.f  [conventio,ljZt\T\.] 

1.  The  adt  of  coming  together ;  union;  coalition;  junction. 

They  are  to  be  reckoned  amongft  the  moft  general  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  conventions,  or  aflociations  of  feveral  phrticles  ol 
matter  into  bodies  of  any  certain  denomination.  Boyle. 

2.  An  aftembly. 

Publick  conventions  are  liable  to  all  the  infirmities,  follies, 
and  vices  of  private  men.  Swift. 

3.  A  con  trad! ;  an  agreement  for  a  time,  previous  to  a  definitive 
treaty. 

Conventional,  adj.  [froni  convention.]  Stipulated;  agreed 
on  by  compadf. 

Conventional  fervices  referved.  by  tenures  upon  grants,  made 
out  of  the  crown  or  knights  fervice.  Hale  s  Com.  Law  of  Engl. 
Co nveNtionar  y.  adj.  [from  convention.]  Adting  upon  con¬ 
tract  ;  fettled  by  ftipulations. 

The  ordinary  covenants  of  moft  conventionary  tenants  are, 
to  pay  due  capon  and  due  harveft  journeys.  6 arew  s  Survey. 

ConveNtual.  adj.  [conventuel,  French.]  Belonging  to  a  con¬ 
vent  ;  monaftick. 

Thofe  are  called  conventual  priors  that  have  the  chief  ruling 
power  over  a  monaftery.  Ayliffe' s  P a r ergon. 
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ConveNtual.  n.f.  [from  convent.]  Amoyk;  a  nun  ;  one 
that  lives  in  a  convent. 

I  have  read  a  fermon  of  a  conventual,  who  laid  it  down,  that 
Adam  could  not  laugh  before  the  fall.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 
To  CONVE'RGE.  v.  n.  [ convergo ,  Latin.]  To  tend  to  one 
point  from  different  places. 

Where  the  rays  from  all  the  points  of  any  obiedt  meet 
again,  after  they  have  been  made  to  converge  by  reflexion  or 
refradtion,  there  they  will  make  a  pidture  of  the  objedl  upon 
a  white  body.  *  Newton’s  Opt. 

Enfweeping  firft 

The  lower  fkies,  they  all  at  once  converge 
High  to  the  crown  of  heaven.  Tfhomfon' s  Autumn. 

Convergent.  \  adj.  [from  converge  ]  Tending  to  one  point 
Converging.  \  from  different  places. 

Converging  Series.  See  Series. 

ConveRsable.  adj.  [from  converfe.  It  is  fometimes  written 
converfible,  but  improperly  ;  converfant,  conveifation ,  converfable .  J 
Qualified  for  conveifation ;  fit  for  company ;  well  adapted  to 
the  reciprocal  communication  of  thoughts;  communicative. 

That  fire  and  levity  which  makes  the  young  ones  fcarce 
converfible ,  when  tempered  by  years,  makes  a  gay  old  age. 

Guardian,  N°.  ior. 

ConveRsableness.  n.f.  [from  converfable]  The  quality  of 
being  a  pleafing  companion  ;  fluency  of  talk. 

ConveRsably.  adv.  [from  converfable.]  In  a  converfable 
manner  ;  with  the  qualities  of  a  pleafing  communicative  com¬ 
panion. 

ConveRsant.  adj.  [ converfant ,  French.] 

1.  Acquainted  with  ;  having  a  knowledge  of  any  thing  acquired' 
by  familiarity  and  habitude  ;  familiar  :  with  in. 

The  learning  and  fkill  which  he  had  by  being  converfant  in 
their  books.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  fedt.  8. 

Let  them  make  fome  towns  near  to  the  mountain’s  fide, 
where  they  may  dwell  together  with  neighbours,  and  be  con - 
verj'ant  in  the  view  of  the  world.  Spenjer’s  State  cf  Ireland. 

Thofe  who  are  converfant  in  both  the  tongues,  I  leave  to 
make  their  own  judgment  of  it.  Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy. 

He  ufes  the  different  dialcdts  as  one  who  had  been  conver¬ 
fant  with  them  all.  Pope’s  EJJ'ay  on  Homer. 

1.  Having  intercourfe  with  any  ;  acquainted  ;  familiar  by  coha¬ 
bitation  or  fellowlhip ;  cohabiting  :  with  among  or  with. 

All  that  Mofes  commanded,  Jofhua  read  before  all  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Ifrael,  with  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and 
the  ftrangers  that  were  converfant  among  them.  fof  viii.  35. 
Never  ro  be  infected  with  delight. 

Nor  converfant  with  eafe  and  idlenefs.  Shakefp.  King  John. 
Old  men  who  have  loved  young  company,  and  been  con¬ 
verfant  continually  with  them,  have  been  of  long  life.  Bacon. 
Gabriel,  this  day  by  proof  thou  fhalt  behold. 

Thou,  and  all  angels  con'nrfant  on  earth 
With  man,  or  men’s  affairs,  ho w.I  begin 
To  verify  that  folcmn  meffage.  Milton’s  Farad.  Regained. 
To  fuch  a  one,  an  ordinary  coffeehoufe- gleaner  of  the  city 
is  an  arrant  ftatefman,  and  as  much  fuperiour  too,  as  a  man 
converjant  about  Whitehall  and  the  court  is  to  an  ordinary 
ftiopkeeper.  Locke. 

3.  Relating  to;  having  for  its  objedl;  concerning:  with  about, 
formerly  in. 

The  matters  wherein  church  polity  is  converfant ,  are  the 
publick  religious  duties  of  the  church.  Hooker,  b.  iii. 

If  any  think  education,  becaufe  it  is  converfant  about  chil¬ 
dren,  to  be  but  a  private  and  domeftick  duty,  he  has  been 
ignorantly  bred  himfelf.  Wotton  on  Education. 

Difcretion,  confidered  both  as  an  accomplifhment  and  as  a 
virtue,  not  only  as  is  converfant  about  worldly  affairs,  but  as 
regarding  our  whole  exiftence.  Addifon ,  Spediator ,  N°.  226. 

Indifference  cannot  but  be  criminal,  when  it  is  converfant 
about  objedts  which  are  fo  far  from  being  of  an  indifferent  na¬ 
ture,  that  they  are  of  the  higheft  importance  to  ourfelves  and 
our  country.  Addifon  s  Freeholder,  N°.  1  3. 

Conversation,  n.f  [ converfatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Familiar  difeourfe ;  chatj  eafy  talk:  oppofed  to  a  formal 
conference. 

She  went  to  Pamela’s  chamber,  meaning  to  joy  her  thoughts 
with  the  fweet  converfation  of  her  filler.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

What  I  mentioned  fome  time  ago  in  converfation ,  was  net 
a  new  thought,  juft  then  flatted  by  accident  or  occafion.  Swift. 

2.  A  particular  adt  of  difeourfing  upon  any  fubjedt ;  as,  we  had 
a  tong  converfation  on  that  quejlion. 

3.  Commerce;  intercourfe;  familiarity. 

The  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the  freedom  of  habi¬ 
tudes,  and  converfation  with  the  beft  company  of  both  fexes. 

,  Dryden. 

His  apparent,  open  guilt ; 

I  mean  his  converfation  with  Shore  s  wife.  Shakef.  Rich.  III. 

4.  Behaviour;  manner  of  adting  in  common  life. 

Having  your  converjation  honeft  among  the  Gentiles.  1  Pet. 
ConveRsaVive.  adj.  [from  converfe.]  Relating  to  publick 
life,  and  commerce  with  men  ;  not  contemplative. 

Finding  him  little  ftudious  and  contemplative,  ftie  chofc  to 
endue  him  with  converfative  qualities  of  youth.  Wotton. 
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To  CONVERSE,  v.  n.  [ converfer ,  Fr.  converfor ,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  cohabit  with ;  to  hold  intercourfe  with ;  to  be  a  com¬ 
panion  to  :  followed  by  with. 

Men  then  come  to  be  furnifhed  with  fewer  or  more  fimple 
ideas  from  without,  according  as  the  objects  they  converfe 
with  afford  greater  or  Ids  variety.  Locke . 

By  approving  the  fentiments  of  a  perfon  with  whom  he 
convcrfed ,  in  fuch  particulars  as  were  juft,  he  won  him  over 
from  thofe  points  in  which  he  was  miftaken.  Addif  Freeholder. 

For  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  feek  the  diftant  hills,  and  there  converfe 
With  nature.  Dhomfori  s  Summer ,  /.  i 30. 

2.  To  be  acquainted  with  ;  to  be  familiar  to. 

I  will  converfe  with  iron-witted  fools, 

And  unrelpective  boys :  none  arc  for  me, 

That  look  into  me  with  conftderate  eyes  S  ha  kef  Rich.  III. 

3.  To  convey  the  thoughts  reciprocally  in  talk. 

Go  therefore  half  this  day,  as  friend  with  friend, 

Converfe  with  Adam.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lofi,  b.  v.  /.  230. 

Much  lefs  can  bird  with  beaft,  or  filh  with  fowl. 

So  well  converfe.  Midori's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  viii.  /.  39^* 

4. Todifcourfe familiarly  upon  any  fubjedft:  with  on  before  thething. 

We  had  converfed  fo  often  on  that  fubjeft,  and  he  had  com¬ 
municated  his  thoughts  of  it  fo  fully  to  me,  that  I  had  not 
the  leaft  remaining  difficulty.  Dryderis  Dufrefnoy. 

5.  To  have  commerce  with  a  different  fex. 

Being  afked  by  fome  of  her  fex,  in  how  long  a  time  a  wo¬ 
man  might  be  allowed  to  pray  to  the  gods,  after  having  con¬ 
verfed  with  a  man  ?  If  it  were  a  hufband,  fays  file,  the  next 
day;  if  a  ftranger,  never.  Guardian ,  N°.  165. 

Co'nv  erse.  n.  J.  [from  the  verb.  It  is  fometimes  accented  on 
the  firft  fy liable,  fometimes  on  the  laft.  Pope  has  ufed  both: 
the  firft  is  more  analogical.] 

I.  Converfation ;  manner  of  difeourfing  in  familiar  life. 

His  converfe  is  a  fyftem  fit, 

Alone  to  fill  up  all  her  wit.  Swift. 

Gen’rous  converfe ;  a  foul  exempt  from  pride, 

And  love  to  praife  with  reafon  on  his  fide.  Pope's Eff.  on  Grit. 

Form’d  by  thy  converfe ,  happily  to  fleer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  fevere.  Pope's  Efj.  on  Man. 

z.  Acquaintance;  cohabitation;  familiarity. 

Though  it  be  neceffitated,  by  its  relation  to  flefh,  to  a  ter- 
reftrial  converfe  \  yet  it  is  like  the  fun,  without  contaminating 
■its  beams.  Glanville's  Apol. 

By  fuch  a  free  converfe  with  perfons  of  different  fe£ts,  we 
ftiall  find  that  there  are  perfons  of  good  fenfe  and  virtue,  per¬ 
fons  of  piety  and  worth.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  [In  geometry.]  A  propofition  is  faid  to  be  the  converfe  of 
another,  when,  after  drawing  a  conclufion  from  fomething 
firft  propofed,  we  proceed  to  fuppofe  what  had  been  before 
concluded,  and  to  draw  from  it  what  had  been  fuppofed. 
Thus,  if  two  fides  of  a  triangle  be  equal,  the  angles  oppoftte 
to  thofe  fides  are  alfo  equal :  the  converfe  of  the  propofition  is, 
that  if  two  angles  of  a  triangle  be  equal,  the  fides  oppoftte  to 
thofe  angles  are  alfo  equal.  Chambers. 

Conversely,  adv.  [from  converfe .]  With  change  of  order ; 
in  a  contrary  order ;  reciprocally. 

ConveRsion.  n.f.  [ converfio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Change  from  one  ftate  into  another  ;  tranfmutation. 

Artificial  converfion  of  water  into  ice,  is  the  work  of  a  few 
hours;  and  this  of  air  may  be  tried  by  a  month’s  fpace.  Bacon. 

There  are  no  fuch  natural  gradations,  and  converftons  of  one 
metal  and  mineral  into  another,  in  the  earth,  as  many  have 
fancied.  Woodward's  Natural  Hijlory. 

The  converfion  of  the  aliment  into  fat,  is  not  properly  nu¬ 
trition.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Change  from  rebrobation  to  grace,  ‘from  a  bad  to  a  holy  life. 

3.  Change  from  one  religion  to  another. 

They  palled  through  Phenicc  and  Samaria,  declaring  the 
converfion  of  the  Gentiles.  Adis  xv.  4. 

4.  The  interchange  of  terms  in  an  argument ;  as,  no  virtue  is 

vice ;  no  vice  is  virtue.  Chambers. 

5.  Conversion  of  Equations ,  in  algebra,  is  the  reducing  of  a 
fra&ional  equation  into  an  integral  one. 

ConveRsive.  adj.  [from  converfe.']  Converfable;  fociablc. 

To  CONVERT,  v.  a.  [convert  Oy  Latin.] 

1.  7'0  change  into  another  fubftance ;  to  tranfmute.  . 

If  the  w  hole  atmofphere  was  converted  into  water,  it  would 
make  no  more  than  eleven  yards  water  about  the  earth.  Burnet. 

2.  To  change  from  one  religion  to  another. 

3.  To  turn  from  a  bad  to  a  good  life. 

He  which  converteth  the  iinner  from  the  errour  of  his  way, 
fiiall  fave  a  foul  from  death,  and  fhall  hide  a  multitude  of  fins. 

Ja.  v.  20. 

Then  will  I  teach  tranfgreflbrs  thy  ways,  and  ftnners  fiiall 
be  converted  unto  thee.  ff  li«  1 3* 

4.  To  turn  towards  any  point. 

Cryftal  will  calify  into  eleCtricity,  and  convert  the  needle 
freely  placed,  Broruri s  Vulgar  ErrourSy  b,  ii.  c.  1 , 

5.  I  o  apply  to  any  ufe;  to  appropriate. 

The  abundance  of  the  fea  lhall  be  converted  unto  thee,  the 
•forces  of  the  Gentiles  lhall  ccmc  unto  thee.  If  lx.  5. 
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He  acquitted  himfelf  not  like  an  honeft-man;  for  he  con¬ 
verted  the  prizes  to  his  own  ufe.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

6.  To  change  one  propofition  into  another,  fo  that  what  wfas 
the  fubject  of  the  firft  becomes  the  predicate  of  the  fecond. 

The  papifts  cannot  abide  this  propofition  converted :  all  fin 
is  a  tranfgrelfion  of  the  law' ;  but  every  tranfgrefiion  of  the 
law  is  fin.  The  apoftle  theiefore  turns  it  for  us :  all  un- 
righteoufnefs,  fays  he,  is  fin  ;  but  every  tranfgrelfion  of  the 
law  is  unrighteoufnefs,  fays  Auftin,  upon  the  place.  Hale. 

To  ConveRt.  v.  n.  To  undergo  a  change;  to  be  tranf- 
muted. 

The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear ; 

T  hat  fear,  to  hate.  Shakefpeare’s  Richara  II. 

Co'nvert.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  perfon  converted  from 
one  opinion  or  one  practice  to  another. 

The  Jefuits  did  not  perfuade  the  converts  to  lay  aftde  the  ufe 
of  images.  Stillingfeet' s  Defence  of  Dijcourfe  on  Rem.  Idol. 

When  Piatonifm  prevailed,  the  converts  to  Chriftianity  of 
that  fchool,  interpreted  Holy  Writ  according  to  that  philo- 
fophy.  _  Locke. 

Let  us  not  imagine  that  the  firft  converts  only  of  Chriftianity 
were  concerned  to  defend  their  religion.  Rogers ,  Sermon  ix. 

ConveR.ter.  n.f.  [from  convert.]  One  that  makes  converts. 

Convertibility,  n.f.  [from  convertible.]  The  quality  of 
being  poffibje  to  be  converted. 

Convertible,  adj.  [from  convert.] 

1.  Sufceptible  of  change;  tranfmutable ;  capable  of  tranfmu¬ 
tation. 

Minerals  are  not  convertible  into  another  fpecies,  though  of 
the  fame  genus ;  nor  are  they  reducible  into  another  gerlus. 

Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

The  gall  is  not  an  alcali ;  but  it  is  alealefeent,  conceptible 
and  convertible  into  a  corrofive  alcali.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  So  much  alike  as  that  one  may  be  ufed  for  the  other. 

T  hough  it  be  not  the  real  effence  of  any  fubftance,  it  is 
the  fpecifick  elfence,  to  which  our  name  belongs,  and  is  con¬ 
vertible  with  it.  '  Locke. 

Many,  that  call  themfelves  Proteftants,  look  upon  our  wor- 
fhip  to  be  idolatrous  as  well  as  that  of  the  Papifts,  and  put 
prelacy  and  popery  together,  as  terms  convertible.  Swift. 

ConveRtibly.  adv.  [from  convertible.]  Reciprocally;  with 
interchange  of  terms. 

There  never  was  any  perfon  ungrateful,  who  was  not  alfo 
proud  ;  nor,  convertiblyy  any  one  proud,  who  was  not  equally 
ungrateful.  South's  Sermons. 

Co'nvertite.  n.f  [convertiy  French.]  A  convert;  one  con¬ 
verted  from  another  opinion. 

Since  you  are  a  gentle  convertitey 

My  tongue  fhall  hufii  again  this  ftorm  of  war.  Sh.  K.  John . 

Nor  would  I  be  a  convertite  fo  cold. 

As  not  to  tell  it.  Donne. 

CO'NVEX.  adj.  [convexusy  Latin.]  Rifing  in  a  circular  form  ; 
oppoftte  to  concave. 

it  is  the  duty  of  a  painter,  even  in  this  alfo,  to  imitate  the 
convex  mirrour,  and  to  place  nothing  which  glares  at  the  bor¬ 
der  of  his  picture.  Dryderis  Dufrefnoy. 

An  orb  or  ball  round  its  own  axis  whirl ; 

Will  not  the  motion  to  a  diftance  hurl 

Whatever  duft  or  fand  you  on  it  place. 

And  drops  of  water  from  its  convex  face  ?  Blachn.  Creation. 

CoRvex.  n.  f  A  convex  body ;  a  body  fwelling  externally  into 
a  circular  form. 

A  comet  draws  a  long  extended  blaze  ; 

FromEaft  to  Weft  burns  through  tlft  ethereal  frame, 

And  half  heav’n’s  convex  glitters  with  the  flame.  Tickel. 

Conve'xed.  particip.  adj.  [from  convex. ]  Formed  convex; 

protuberant  in  a  circular  form. 

In  their  natural  figure  they  are  ftraight ;  nor  have  they 
their  fpine  convexed ,  or  more  confiderably  embowed  than 
either  fharks,  porpofes,  whales,  and  other  cetaceous  animals. 

Broivn's  Vulgar  Errcursy  b.  v.  c.  2. 

Con vf/xedl Y.  adv.  [from  convexed]  In  a  convex  form. 

They  be  drawn  convexedly  crooked  in  one  piece  ;  yet  the 
dolphin,  that  carrieth  Arion,  is  concavoufly  inverted,  and 
hath  its  fpine  depreffed.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errour sy  b.  v.  c.  2. 

Conve'xity.  n.f  [from  convex,]  Protuberance  in  a  circular 
form. 

Convex  glaffes  fupply  the  defeCt  of  plumpnefs  in  the  eye, 
and,  by  increafing  the  refraCtion,  make  the  rays  converge 
fooner,  fo  as  to  convene  diftinflly  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
if  the  glafs  have  a  due  degree  of  convexity.  Ncivtori s  Opt. 

If  the  eye  were  fo  piercing  as  to  delcry  even  opake  and 
little  objects  a  hundred  leagues  off,  it  would  do  us  little  fer- 
vice ;  it  would  be  terminated  by  neighbouring  hills  and  woods, 
or  in  the  largeft  and  eveneft  plain,  by  the  very  convexity  of  the 
earth .  Bentley. 

Conve'xLY.  adv.  [from  convex.]  In  a  convex  form. 

Almoft  all,  both  blunt  and  {harp,  are  convexly  conical)  i.e. 
they  arc  all  along  convex,  not  only  per  amhitum ,  but  between 
both  ends.  Grew's  Mufsurn. 

CoNvF.bcN ess.  n.f.  [from  rmw.]  Spheroidical  protuberance; 
convexity. 
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Convexo-concave.  adj.  Hiving  the  hollow  on  the  infide, 
correfponding  to  the  external  protuberance. 

1  hole  are  the  phenomena  of  thick  convexo-concave  plates  of 
glafs,  which  are  every  where  of  the  lame  thicknefs.  Newton. 

To  CONVE'Y.  v.  a.  [ conveb ?,  Latin. J 

I*  To  carry  ;  to  tranfport  from  one  place  to  another. 

Let  letters  he  given  me  to  the  governours  beyond  the  river, 
that  they  may  cmvey  me  over  ’till  I  come  into  Judea.  Nek.  ii.  7. 

I  will  convey  them  by  lea  in  floats,  unto  the  place  thou  lhalt 
appoint  me.  j  Kings ,  v.  9. 

2.  To  hand  from  one  to  another. 

A  divine  natural  right  could  not  be  conveyed  down,  without 
any  plain,  natural,  or  divine  rule  concerning  it.  Locke. 

3.  To  remove  fecretly 

There  was  one  conveyed  out  of  my  houfe  yefterday  in  this 
balket.  Shakejpeare’s  Merry  U  'ives  of  IVindfor. 

4.  To  bring  any  thing,  as  an  inllrument  of  tranfmiflion ;  to 
tranfmit. 

Since  there  appears  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  before 
the  lenies  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive  that  ideas  in  the 
underftanding  are  coeval  with  fenfation.  Locke. 

5.  I  o  transfer  ;  to  deliver  to  another. 

Adam’s  property  or  private  dominion  could  not  convey  any 
fovereignty  or  rule  to  his  heir,  who,  not  having  a  right  to  in¬ 
herit  all  his  father’s  pofteflions,  could  not  thereby  come  to  have 
any  fovereignity  over  his  brethren.  Locke. 

6.  To  impart,  by  means  of  fomething. 

What  obicured  light  the  heav’ns  did  grant, 

Did  but  convey  unto  cur  fearful  minds 
A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death.  Shak.  Corn,  of  Err. 
Men  fill  one  another’s  heads  with  noife  and  founds,  but  con¬ 
vey  not  thereby  their  thoughts.  Locke. 

That  which  ufes  to  produce  the  idea,  though  conveyed  in  by 
the  ufual  organ,  not  being  taken  notice  of,  there  follows  no 

fenfation.  Locke. 

Some  Angle  imperceptible  bodies  mud  come  from  them  to 
the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to  the  brain  fome  motion  which 
produces  thofe  ideas.  Locke. 

They  give  energy  to  our  exprefiions,  and  convey  our  thoughts 
in  more  ardent  and  intenfe  phrafes,  than  any  in  our  own 
tongue.  Addifons  Spectator,  Ny.  405. 

7.  To  impart;  to  introduce. 

Others  convey  themfelves  into  the  mind  by  more  fenfes  than 
one.  Locke. 

8.  To  manage  with  privacy. 

I  will  convey  the  bufinefs  as  I  fhall  find  means,  and  acquaint 
you  withal.  Sbakefpeare’ s  King  Lear . 

Conveyance,  n.f  [from  convey.] 

1.  The  aft  of  removing  any  thing. 

Tell  her,  thou  mad’ft  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 

Her  uncle  Rivers  ;  ay,  and  for  her  fake, 

Mad’ft  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Ann.  Sb.  R.  III. 

2.  Way  for  carriage  or  tranfportation. 

Following  the  river  downward,  there  is  conveyance  into  the 
countries  named  in  the  text.  Ra'eigb’s  Htjiory  of  thelVorld. 

Iron  works  ought  to  be  confined  to  places,  where  there  is 
no  conveyance  for  timber  to  places  of  vent,  fo  as  to  quit  the 
coft  of  the  carriage.  Temple. 

3.  The  method  of  removing  fecretly  from  one  place  to  another. 

Your  hufband’s  here  at  hand  ;  bethink  you  of  fome  convey¬ 
ance:  in  the  houfe  you  cannot  hide  him.  Sbakefpeare. 

4.  The  means  or  inllrument  by  which  any  thing  is  conveyed. 

We  powt  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive  ;  but  when  we’ve 
Stuff  ’d  thefe  pipes,  and  thefe  conveyances  of  blood, 

With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  fuppler  fouls.  Sb.  Coriolan. 
Tranfmiflion  ;  delivery  from  one  to  another. 

Our  author  has  provided  for  the  defending  and  conveyance 
down  of  Adam’s  monarchical  power,  or  paternal  dominion, 
to  pofterity.  Locke. 

6.  Aft  of  transferring  property  ;  grant. 

Doth  not  the  aft  of  the  parent,  in  any  lawful  grant  or  con¬ 
veyance ,  bind  their  heirs  for  ever  thereunto  ?  Spenf.  on  Ireland. 

7.  Writing  by  which  property  is  transferred. 

The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box ; 
and  mull  the  inheritor  himfelf  have  no  more?  Sbakcf.  Hamlet. 

This  begot  a  fuit  in  the  Chancery  before  the  lord  Coventry, 
who  found  the  conveyances  in  law  to  be  fo  firm,  that  in  juflice 
he  mull  decree  the  land  to  the  earl.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

8.  Secret  management;  juggling  artifice;  private  removal; 
fee  ret  fubftkution  of  one  thing  for  another. 

It  cometh  herein  to  pafs  wilh  men,  unadvifedly  fallen  into 
error,  as  with  them  whofe  ftate  hath  no  ground  to  uphold  it, 
but  only  the  help  which,  by  lubtile  conveyance ,  they  draw  out 
of  cafual  events,  arifing  from  day  to  day,  ’till  at  length  they 
be  clean  fpent.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f.  4. 

Clofe  conveyance ,  and  each  praftice  ill 
Of  cofinage  and  knavery.  Spenfer  s  Hubber cfs  Tale. 

I  am  this  day  come  to  furvey  the  'Lower ; 

Since  Henry’s  death,  I  fear,  there  is  conveyance.  Sb.  H.  VI. 

Can  they  not  juggle,  and  with  flight 
Conveyance  play  with  wrong  and  right.  Hudibras>  p.  ii.  c.  2. 


CON 

ConveYancer.  n.f  [from  conveyance.]  A  lawyer  who 
draws  writings  by  which  property  is  transferred. 

ConveYer.  n.f  [from  convey. J  One  who  carries  or  tranf- 
mits  any  thing  from  one  place  or  perfon  to  another. 

The  conveyers  of  waters  of  thefe  times  content  themfelves 
with  one  inch  in  fix  hundred  feet.  Brerewood  on  Languages. 

Thofe  who  ftand  before  earthly  princes,  in  the  nea'reft  de¬ 
gree  of  approach,  who  arc  the  dilpenfers  of  their  favours, 
and  conveyers  of  their  will  to  others,  do,  on  that  very  account, 
challenge  high  honours  to  themfelves.  Atterbury s  Sermons. 
To  CONVICT,  v.  a.  [ con vinco,  Latin.] 

1.  To  prove  guilty  ;  to  deteft  in  guilt. 

And  they  which  heard  it,  being  convtfled  by  their  own  con¬ 
fidence,  went  out  one  by  one.  jo.  viii.  9. 

Things,  that  at  the  firft  fhew  fieemed  poflible,  by  ripping 
up  the  performance  of  them,  have  been  convicted  of  im- 
poflibility.  Bacon  s  Holy  IVar . 

2.  To  confute;  to  difeover  to  be  falfe. 

Although  not  only  the  reafon  of  any  head,  but  experience 
of  every  hand,  may  well  conviSl  it,  yet  will  it  not  by  divers 
be  rejefted.  Lrown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Convi  ct,  adj.  [rather  the  participle  of  the  verb.]  Convifted  ; 
detefted  in  guilt. 

Before  I  be  convifi  by  courfe  of  law, 

To  threaten  me  with  death  is  moft  unlawful.  Sbak.  R.  III. 
By  the  civil  law  a  perfon  convifi^  or  confefiing  his  own 
crime,  cannot  appeal.  Aydjfc  s  Parergon. 

ConviC  a  papift  he,  and  I  a  poet.  Pope  s  Epijl.  of  Her. 

CoYvict.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  perfon  caff  at  the  bar;  one 
found  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  againft  him;  a  criminal  de¬ 
tefted  at  his  trial. 

On  the  fcore  of  humanity,  the  civil  law  allows  a  certain 
fpace  of  time  both  to  the  convict  and  to  perfons  confefiing,  in 
order  to  fatisfy  the  judgment.  Ay  life’ s  Parergon. 

Conviction,  n.f  [from  convifi.] 

1.  Detection  of  guilt,  which  is,  in  law,  either  when  a  man  is 

outlawed,  or  appears  and  confefles,  or  elfe  is  found  guilty  by 
the  inqueft.  Cowd. 

The  third  belt  abfent  is  condemn’d, 

Convift  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law  ; 

Conviction  to  the  ferpent  none  belongs.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl. 

2.  The  aft  of  convincing;  confutation;  the  aft  of  forcing 
others,  by  argument,  to  allow  a  pofition. 

When  therefore  the  apoftle  requireth  liability  to  convift 
hereticks,  can  we  think  hejudgeth  it  a  thing  unlawful,  and 
not  rather  needful,  to  ufe  the  principal  inllrument  of  their 
conviCion ,  the  light  of  reafon.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f  8. 

The  manner  of  his  conviCion  was  defigned,  not  as  a  pecu¬ 
liar  privilege  to  him ;  but  as  a  Handing  miracle,  a  lafting  ar¬ 
gument,  for  the  conviCion  of  others,  to  the  very  end  of  the 
World.  After  bury s  Sermons. 

Their  wifdom  is  only  of  this  world,  to  put  falfe  colours 
upon  things,  to  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  againft  the  con¬ 
viCion  oi  their  own  confidences.  Swift. 

Co nv Active,  adj.  [from  conviC.]  Having  the  power  ot  con¬ 
vincing. 

To  CONVFNCE.  v.  a.  [ convinco ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  force  another  to  acknowledge  a  contefted  pofition. 

That  which  I  have  all  this  while  been  endeavouring  to  con¬ 
vince  men  of,  and  to  perfuade  them  to,  is  no  other  but  what 
God  himfelf  doth  particularly  recommend  to  us,  as  proper  for 
human  confideration.  Tillotfon. 

But  having  fhifted  ev’ry  form  to  ’fcape, 

Convinc’d  of  conqueft,  he  refum’d  his  ftiape.  Dryd.  Virg. 
Hiftory  is  all  the  light  we  have  in  many  cafes,  and  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  it  a  great  part  of  the  ufeful  truths  we  have,  with  a 
convincing  evidence.  Locke. 

2.  To  convift ;  to  prove  guilty  of. 

To  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them,  of  all  their 
ungodly  deeds.  fude  15. 

The  difeovery  of  a  truth,  formerly  unknown,  doth  rather 
convince  man  of  ignorance,  than  nature  of  errour.  Raleigh. 

O  feek  not  to  convince  me  of  a  crime, 

Which  I  can  ne’er  repent,  nor  can  you  pardon.  Dryden . 

3.  To  evince;  to  prove  ;  tomanifeft;  to  vindicate. 

Your  Italy  contains  none  fo  accomplifhed  a  courtier,  to 
convince  the  honour  of  my  miftrefs.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Cymbeline . 

4.  To  overpower ;  to  furmount.  This  fenfe  is  now  obfolete. 

There  are  a  crew  of  wretched  fouls 
That  ftay  his  cure  ;  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  eftay  of  art.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Macbeth . 

Knaves  be  fuch  abroad, 

Who  having,  by  their  own  importunate  fuit, 

Or  voluntary  dotage  of  fome  miftrefs, 

Convinc'd  or  fuppled  them,  they  cannot  chufe 

But  they  muft  blab.  Sbakefpeare  s  Othello. 

When  Duncan  is  afleep,  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  J,  with  wine  and  waflel,  fo  convince , 

That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 

Shall  be  a  fume.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

CqnvAncemknt.  n.f.  [from  convince.]  Conviftion. 
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IF  that  be  not  convince  merit  enough,  let  him  weigh  the  other 
alfo.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Convi'ncible.  adj.  [from  convince .] 

1.  Capable  of  conviction. 

2.  Capable  of  being  evidently  difproved,  or  detedted. 

Upon  what  uncertainties,  and  alfo  convincible  falfities,  they 
often  eredted  fuch  emblems,  we  have  elfcwhere  delivered. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
Convincingly,  aclv.  [from  convince.]  In  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  difpute ;  fo  as  to  produce  con¬ 
viction. 

'I  bis  he  did  fo  particularly  and  convincingly ,  that  thofe  of 
the  parliament  were  in  great  confufion.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

The  refurreCtion  is  fo  convincingly  attefted  by  fuch  perfons, 
with  fuch  circumftances,  that  they  who  confider  and  weigh 
the  teftimony,  at  what  diftance  foever  they  are  placed,  can¬ 
not  entertain  any  more  doubt  of  the  refurredtion  than  the 
crucifixion  of  Jefus.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

Convincingness,  n.f.  [from  convincing.']  The  power  of 
convincing. 

To  CONVTVE.  v.  a.  [convive,  Latin.]  To  entertain]  to 
fcaft.  A  word,  I  believe,  not  elfewhere  ufed. 

Firft,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my  tent, 

There  in  the  full  convive  you.  Shakcfp  Triilus  and  Creffula. 
Convi'val.  7  adj.  [convivalis,  Latin.]  Relating  to  an  er.ter- 
Convi'vial.  )  tainment;  feftal  ;  focial. 

I  was  the  firft  who  fet  up  feftivals  ; 

Not  with  high  taftes  our  appetites  did  force, 

But  fill’d  with  converfation  and  difeourfe  ; 

Which  feafts,  convivial  meetings  we  did  name.  Denham. 
Conu'ndrum.  n.f  Alowjeft;  a  quibble]  a  mean  conceit : 
a  cant  word. 

Mean  time  he  fmoaks,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale, 

Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint.  Philips. 

To  CO'NVOCA  TE.  v.  a.  [ convoco ,  Lat  ]  To  call  together  j 
to  fummon  to  an  aiTcmbly. 

Convocation.  n.f.  [ convocatio ,  Latin.] 

1 .  The  adt  of  calling  to  an  aflembly. 

Diaphantus  making  a  general  convocation ,  fpake  to  them  in 
this  manner.  Sidney. 

2.  An  aflembly. 

On  the  eighth  day  fhall  be  an  holy  convocation  unto  you. 

Lev.  xxiii.  20. 

3.  An  aflembly  of  the  clergy  for  confultation  upon  matters  ec- 

cleftaftical,  in  time  of  parliament  j  and  as  the  parliament  con- 
fifts  of  two  diftinCt  houfes,  fo  does  this  j  the  one  called  the 
upper  houfe,  where  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  fit  feverally 
by  themfelves  j  the  other  the  lower  houfe,  where  all  the  reft 
of  the  clergy  are  reprefented  by  their  deputies.  Cowel. 

I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majefty. 

Upon  our  fpiritual  convocation , 

As  touching  France,  to  give  a  greater  fum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 

Did  to  his  predeceflors  part  withal.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV . 
This  is  the  declaration  of  our  church  about  it,  made  by 
thofe  who  met  in  convocation  Stillingfi.  Def  of  Difc.  on  Ro.  Idol. 
To  CONVOKE!.  v.  a.  [ convoco ,  Latin.]  To  call  together] 
to  fummon  to  an  aflembly. 

Aflemblies  exercife  their  legiflature  at  the  times  that  their 
conftitution,  or  their  own  adjournment  appoints,  if  there  be 
no  other  way  preferibed  to  convoke  them.  Locke. 

When  next  the  morning  warms  the  purple  Eaft, 

Convoke  the  peerage.  Pope's  Odyjjey,  b.  i.  /.  354- 

The  fenate  originally  confided  all  of  nobles,  the  people 
being  only  convoked  upon  fuch  occafions  as  fell  into  their  cog¬ 
nizance.  Swift. 

To  CONVOLVE.  v.  a.  [convolve,  Latin.]  To  roll  together  j 
to  roll  one  part  upon  another. 

He  writh’d  him  to  and  fro  convolv'd.  Milton. 

Us’d  to  milder  feents,  the  tender  race 
By  thoufands  tumble  from  their  honey’d  domes, 

Convolv'd  and  agonizing  in  the  duft.  Thomfotis  Autumn. 
Convoluted,  part,  [of  the  verb  I  have  found  no  example  ] 
Twiftedj  rolled  upon  itfelf. 

This  differs  from  Mufcovy-glafs  only  in  this,  that  the  plates 
of  that  are  flat  and  plain,  whereas  thefe  are  convoluted  and 
infleefted.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

Convolution,  n.f.  [ convolutio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  adt  of  rolling  arty  thing  upon  itfelf  j  the  ftate  of  being 
rolled  upon  itfelf. 

Obferve  the  convolution  of  the  faid  fibres  in  all  other  glands, 
in  the  fame  or  fome  other  manner.  Grew' s  Cofmol.  b.  i.  c.  5. 

A  thoufand  fecret,  fubtle  pipes  beftow, 

From  which,  by  num’rous  convolutions  wound, 

Wrap’d  with  th  ’attending  nerve,  and  twilled  round.  Blackm. 
1.  I  he  ftate  of  rolling  together  in  company. 

And  tofs’d  wide  round, 

O’er  the  calm  fea,  in  convolution  fwift 
The  feather’d  eddy  floats.  Thomfon's  Autumn ,  /.  845. 

To  CONVOY.  v.  a.  [conveyer,  Fr.  from  conviare,  low  Latin.] 
'Fo  accompany  by  land  or  lea  for  the  fake  of  defence  j  as,  he 
was  convoyed  by  flips  of  war. 


Co'nvoy.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.  Anciently  the  accent  was  on 
the  lall  fyllable ;  it  is  now  on  the  firft.] 

1 .  Attendance  on  the  road  by  way  of  defence. 

Sifter,  as  the  winds  give  benefit. 

And  convoy  is  afliftant,  do  not  flecp. 

But  let  me  hear  from  you.  Shakefpeare  s  Hamlet. 

Such  fellows  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  lervices  were 
done  }  at  fuch  a  breach,  at  fuch  a  convoy.  ShakeJ'p.  Henry  V. 

Had  not  God  let  peculiar  value  upon  his  temple,  he  would 
not  have  made  himfelf  his  people’s  convoy  to  fecure  them  in 
their  paffage  to  it.  South's  Sermons. 

My  foul  grows  hard,  and  cannot  death  endure, 

Your  convoy  makes  the  dangerous  way  fecure.  Dryd.  Aureng. 
Convoy  (hips  accompany  their  merchants  ’till  they  may  pro- 
fecute  the  voyage  without  danger.  Dryden's  Pref.  Dufrefnoy. 

2.  The  adt  of  attending  as  a  defence. 

Swift,  as  a  fparkle  of  a  glancing  ftar, 

I  fhoot  from  heav’n  to  give  him  fate  convoy.  Milt.  Par.  Reg. 
CoNusance.  n.f  [conoifance,  French  ]  Cognifancej  notice; 
knowledge.  A  law  term. 

To  CONVULSE.  v.  a.  [ convufus ,  Latin.]  To  give  an  irre¬ 
gular  and  involuntary  motion  to  the  parts  of  any  body. 

Follows  the  loofen’d,  aggravated  roar. 

Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling,  peal  on  peal, 

Crufh’d  horrible,  convufing  heaven  and  earth.  Thomf.  Summ. 
Convulsion,  n.f.  [convujio,  Latin.] 

1.  A  convulfion  is  an  involuntary  contraction  of  the  fibres  and 

mufcles,  whereby  the  body  and  limbs  are  preternaturally 
diftorted.  Quincy. 

If  my  hand  be  put  into  motion  by  a  convulfion ,  the  indifte- 
rency  of  that  operative  faculty  is  taken  away.  Locke. 

2.  Any  irregular  and  violent  motion]  tumult]  commotion; 

difturbance.  1 

All  have  been  fubjedt  to  fome  concuflicns,  and  fallen  under 
the  fame  convulfions  of  ftate,  by  diflentions  or  invafions.  Temple. 
Convu'lsive.  adj.  [ convulff \  French.]  1  hat  which  produces 
involuntary  motion  ;  that  which  gives  twiches  or  fpafms. 

They  are  irregular  and  convulfive  motions,  or  ftrugglings  of 
the  fpirits.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Shew  me  the  flying  foul’s  convulfive  ftrife. 

And  all  the  anguifh  of  departing  life.  Dryden's  Aurengzebe. 

Her  colour  chang’d,  her  face  was  not  the  fame. 

And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  fpirit  came : 

Her  hair  flood  up  ;  convulfive  rage  poflefs’d 
Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heav’d  her  lab’ring  breaft.  Dryd. 
In  filence  weep. 

And  thy  convulfive  forrows  inward  keep.  Prior. 

CO'NY.  n.f  [  kanin.  Germ,  connil  or  connin,  Fr.  cuniculus , 
Latin.]  A  rabit;  an  animal  that  burroughs  in  the  ground. 
With  a  fhort-legg’d  hen, 

Lemons  and  wine  for  fauce  ;  to  thefe  a  cony 
Is  not  to  be  defpair’d  of,  for  our  money.  Ben.  Johnf.  Epig. 
The  hufbandman  fuffers  by  hares  and  conys,  which  eat  the 
corn,  trees.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

Cony-borough,  n.f  A  place  where  rabbits  make  their 
holes  in  the  ground. 

To  Co'nycatch.  v.  n.  To  catch  a  cony,  is,  in  the  old  cant 
of  thieves,  to  cheat ;  to  bite ;  to  trick. 

I  have  matter  in  my  head  againft  you,  and  againft  your 
cony  catching  rafeals.  Shakejp.  Alerry  JVives  of  JVindfor . 

Co'nycatcher.  n.f.  A  thief;  a  cheat;  a  fharper ;  a 
tricking  fellow  ;  a  rafeal.  Now  obfolete. 

To  Coo.  v.n.  [from  the  found.]  To  cry  as  a  dove  or  pigeon. 
The  ftock-dove  only  through  the  foreft  cooes. 

Mournfully  hoarfe.  "Thomfon's  Summer,  1.6 10. 

COOK,  n.f  [ coquus ,  Latin.]  One  whofe  profeflion  is  to 
drefs  and  prepare  victuals  for  the  table. 

One  miftrefs  Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurfe, 
or  his  dry-nurfe,  or  his  cock,  or  his  laundry,  his  wafher,  and 
his  wringer.  Shakefpeare' s  Merry  JVives  of  Windfor. 

The  new-born  babe,  by  nurfes  overlaid, 

And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  fire  he  made.  Dryden. 
Their  cooks  could  make  artificial  birds  and  fifties,  in  default 
of  the  real  ones,  and  which  exceeded  them  in  the  exquifite- 
nefs  of  the  tafte.  Arkuthnot  on  Coins. 

Cook-maid.  n.f.  [cook  and  maid.]  A  maid  that  dreffes  pio- 
vifion6. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  lately  complaining  to  me,  that  his 
wife  had  turned  off  one  of  the  beft  cook-maids  in  England. 

Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  N°.  32. 
Cook-room.  n.f.  [cook  and  room.]  A  Room  in  which  provi- 
fions  are  prepared  for  the  (hip’s  crew. 

To  Cook.  v.  a.  [coquo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  prepare  vidtuals  for  the  table. 

Who  can  but  think,  that  had  either  of  the  crimes 
been  cooked  to  their  palates,  they  might  have  changed  mefles* 

Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  prepare  for  any  purpofe. 

Hanging  is  the  word,  Sir ;  if  you  be  ready  for  that,  you 
are  well  cookt.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbclinc. 

Co  oke r y.  n.f.  [from  cook  ]  The  art  of  drefling  vidtuals. 

Some  man’s  wit 
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Found  th’  art  of  cook’ry  to  delight  his  fenfe  » 

More  bodies  are  confum’d  and  kill’d  with  it, 

Than  with  the  fword,  famine,  or  peftilence.  Davie 

Ev’ry  one  to  cookery  pretends.  Kings  Art  of  Cookery. 
Thefe  are  the  ingredients  of  plants  before  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  cookery.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

COOL.  adj.  [ koclen ,  Dutch.] 

1.  Somewhat  cold  ;  approaching  to  cold. 

He  fet  his  leg  in  a  pale-full,  as  hot  as  he  could  well  endure 
it,  renewing  it  as  it  grew  cool.  Temple. 

2.  Not  zealous;  not  ardent;  not  angry;  not  fond;  without 
paffion. 

Cool.  n.f.  Freedom  from  heat ;  foft  and  refreshing  coldnefs. 

But  fee,  where  Lucia,  at  her  wonted  hour, 

Amid’  the  cod  of  yon  high  marble  arch. 

Enjoys  the  ncon'day  breeze.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

Philander  was  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  morning,  among  the 
dews  that  lay  on  every  thing  about  him,  and  that  gave  the  air 
a  freihnefs.  Addifon  on  Ancient  Adedals. 

To  Cool.  v.  a.  [ koelen ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  make  cool;  to  allay  heat. 

Snow  they  ufe  in  Naples  inftead  of  ice,  becaufe,  as  they 
fay,  it  cools  or  congeals  any  liquor  fooner.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Jelly  of  currants,  or  the  jelly  of  anv  ripe  fubacid  fruit,  is 
coding ,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  ftomach.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  I  o  quiet  paffion;  to  calm  anger;  to  moderate  zeal. 

it  is  but  as  a  body  flight  diftemper’d. 

Which  to  its  former  ftrength  may  be  reftor’d, 

Writh  good  advice  and  little  medicine ; 

My  lord  Northumberland  v/ili  foon  be  cool’d.  Shah.  H.  IV. 
He  will  keep  his  jealoufy  to  himfelf,  and  repine  in  private, 
becaufe  he  wili  be  apt  to  fear  fome  ill  effect  it  may  produce  in 
cooling  your  love  to  him.  Addifon’ s  Spectator,  N°.  1 7 1 . 

They  tel!  us,  that  had  they  thought  they  had  been  fighting 
only  other  people’s  quarrels,  perhaps  it  might  have  cooled  their 
zeal.  Swift. 

To  Cool.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  grow  lefs  hot. 

2.  To  grow  lefs  warm  with  regard  to  paffion  or  inclination. 

My  humour  fhall  not  cool ;  i  will  incenfe  Ford  to  deal  with 
poifon  ;  I  will  poffefs  him  with  yellownefs.  Sh.  M.  W.  of  W. 
You  never  cool  while  you  read  Homer.  Dr  yd.  Fab.  Preface. 
I’m  impatient  ’till  it  be  done ;  I  will  not  give  myfelf  liberty 
to  think,  left  I  Should  cool.  Congreve’s  Old  Batchelor. 

Co'oler.  n.f.  [from  c;o/.] 

1.  That  which  has  the  power  of  cooling  the  body. 

Coolers  are  of  two  forts ;  firft,  thofe  which  produce  an  im¬ 
mediate  fenfe  of  cold,  which  are  fuch  as  have  their  parts  in 
lefs  motion  than  thofe  of  the  organs  of  feeling;  and  fecondly, 
fuch  as,  by  particular  vifeidity,  or  groffnefs  of  parts,  give  a 
greater  confidence  to  the  animal  fluids  than  thev  had  before, 
whereby  they  cannot  move  fo  faff,  and  therefore  will  have 
lefs  of  that  inteftine  force  on  which  their  heat  depends.  The 
former  are  fruits,  all  acid  liquors,  and  common  water;  and 
the  latter  are  fuch  as  cucumbers,  and  all  fubftances  producing 
vifeidity.  Quincy. 

In  dogs  or  cats  there  appeared  the  fame  neceffity  for  a  cooler 
as  in  man.  Harvey  on  Cohfumptions. 

Acid  things  were  ufed  only  as  coolers.  Arbuthn.  on  Aliments. 

2.  A  veffel  in  which  any  thing  is  made  cool. 

Your  firft  wort  being  thus  boiled,  lade  off  into  one  or  more 
coolers ,  or  cool- backs,  in  which  leave  the  fullage  behind,  and 
let  it  run  oft  fine.  Mortimer  s  Art  of  Husbandry. 

Co'olly.  adv.  [from  cool.] 

1.  "Without  heat,  or  fharp  cold. 

She  in  the  gelid  caverns,  woodbine  wrought, 

And  frefh  bedew'd  with  ever-fpouting  ftreams. 

Sits  coolly  calm.  Thomfons  Summer,  l.  455. 

2.  Without  paffion. 

Motives  that  addrefs  themfelves  coolly  to  our  reafon,  are 
fitteftto  be  employed  upon  reafonable  creatures.  Atterbury. 

Co'olness.  n.f.  [from  cool.] 

1.  Gentle  cold  ;  a  foft  or  mild  degree  of  cold. 

This  difference  confifleth  not  in  the  heat  or  coolnefs  of 
fpirits;  for  cloves,  and  other  fpices,  naptha  and  petroleum, 
have  exceeding  hot  fpirits,  hotter  a  great  deal  than  oil,  wax, 
or  tallow,  but  not  inflamed.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

The  toad  loveth  (hade  and  coolnefs.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hi/lory. 

Yonder  the  harveft  of  cold  months  laid  up, 

Gives  a  frefh  coolnefs  to  the  royal  cup; 

There  ice,  like  cryftal,  firm  and  never  loft. 

Tempers  hot  July  with  December’s  froft.  Wader. 

The  fheep  enjoy  the  coolnefs  of  the  fhadc.  Dr  yd.  Virg. 

Want  of  afteition  ;  difinclination. 

T  hey  parted  with  fuch  coolnefs  towards  each  other,  as  if 
they  fcarce  hoped  to  meet  again.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Freedom  from  paffion. 

C00M.  n.f. 

1.  Soot  that  gathers  over  an  oven’s  mouth.  Philips. 

2.  That  matter  that  works  out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages.  Bailey. 
It  is  ufed  in  Scotland  for  the  ufelefs  duft  which  falls  from 

large  coals.  2 
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Coomb,  or  Comb.  n.f.  [comble ,  Fr.  cumulus ,  Lat.  a  heapj, 
Skinner.]  A  meafure  of  corn  containing  four  bufhels.  Bailey. 

COOP,  n.f  [ kuype ,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  barrel;  a  veffel  for  the  prefervation  of  liquids; 

2»  A  cage;  a  penn  for  animals;  as  poultry  or  fheep. 

When  Gracchus  was  flain,  the  fame  day  the  chickens  refufed 
to  eat  out  of  the  coop ;  and  Claudius  l'ulcher  underwent  thd 
like  fuccels,  when  he  contemned  the  tripudiary  augurations. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.-j  1. 

There  were  a  great  many  crammed  capons  together  in  a 
coot).  L'  Ef  range. 

To  Coop.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fhut  up  in  a  narrow 
compafs;  to  confine;  to  cage  ;  to  imprifon. 

That  pale,  that  white- fac’d  fhore, 

Whofe  foot  fpurns  back  the  ocean’s  roaring  tides, 

And  coops  from  other  lands  her  iflanders.  Shakefp.  K  John: 

The  Engiifhmen  did  coop  up  the  lord  Ravenftein,  that  he 
ftirred  not ;  and  likewife  held  in  ftrait  fiege  the  maritime  part 
of  the  town.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

In  the  taking  of  a  town  the  poor  efcape  better  than  the 
rich ;  for  the  one  is  let  go,  and  the  other  is  plundered  and 
cooped  up.  L’  Ef  range. 

Twice  conquer’d  cowards,  now  your  fhame  is  fliown. 

Coop’d  up  a  fecond  time  within  your  town  ! 

Who  dare  not  ifl'ue  forth  in  open  field.  Dry  den’s  /Eneid. 

One  world  fuffic’d  not  Alexander’s  mind  ; 

Coop’d  up,  he  feem’d  in  earth  and  feas  confin’d.  Dry.  Juv. 

Coop’d  in  a  narrow  ifle,  obfervlng  dreams 

With  flattering  wizards.  Dryclcn’s  Juv.  Sat.  1  o. 

The  Trojans,  coop’d  within  their  walls  fo  long, 

Unbar  their  gates,  and  iffue  in  a  throng.  Drydcn’s  /Eneid. 

The  contempt  of  all  other  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  nothing 
in  comparifon  of  law  or  phyfick,  of  aftrology  or  chymiftry, 
coops  the  underftanding  up  within  narrow  bounds,  and  hinders 
it  from  looking  abroad  into  other  provinces  of  the  intelle&ual 
world.  Locke » 

They  are  cooped  in  clofe  by  the  laws  of  their  countries,  and 
the  ftriCf  guards  of  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  them  ig¬ 
norant,  left,  knowing  more,  they  fhould  believe  the  lefs  in 
them.  Locke. 

.What !  coop  whole  armies  in  our  walls  again.  Pope. 

Coope'e.  n.f.  [coupe^  French.]  A  motion  in  dancing. 

A  Co'oper.  n.f  [from  coop.]  One  that  makes  coops  or 
barrels. 

Societies  of  artificers  and  tradefmen,  belonging  to  fome 
towns  corporate,  fuch  as  weavers  and  coopers ,  by  virtue  of 
their  charters,  pretend  to  privilege  and  jurisdiction.  Child. 

Co'operage.  n.f.  [from  cooper  ]  The  price  paid  for  cooper’s 
work. 

To  COOTERATE.  v.  n.  [ con  and  opera ,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  labour  jointly  with  another  to  the  fame  end. 

It  puzzleth  and  perplexeth  the  conceits  of  many,  that  per¬ 
haps  would  otherwife  cooperate  with  him,  and  makes  a  man 
walk  almoft  alone  to  his  own  ends.  Bacon ,  Effay  6. 

By  giving  man  a  free  will,  he  allows  man  that  higheft  fatif- 
faftion  and  privilege  of  cooperating  to  hi%  own  felicity.  Boyle * 

2.  To  concur  in  producing  the  fame  effeeft. 

His  mercy  will  not  forgive  offenders,  or  his  benignity  co¬ 
operate  to  their  converfions.  Broivn’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  z. 

All  thefe  caufes  cooperating ,  muft,  at  laft,  weaken  their 
motion.  '  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Prin. 

The  fpecial  ads  and  impreffions  by  which  the  Divine  Spirit 
introduces  this  charge,  and  how  far  human  liberty  cooperates 
with  it,  are  fubjeCls  beyond  our  reach  and  comprehenfion. 

Rogers ,  Sermon  1 4* 

Cooperation,  n.f  [from  cooperate.]  The  ad  of  contri¬ 
buting:  or  concurring;  to  the  fame  end. 

We  might  work  any  effed  without  and  againft  matter  5  and 
this  not  holpen  by  the  cooperation  of  angels  or  fpirits,  but  only 
by  the  unity  and  harmony  of  nature.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Cooperative,  adj.  [from  cooperate.]  Promoting  the  fame 
end  jointly. 

CooperaTor.  n.f  [from  cooperate.]  He  that,  by  joint  en¬ 
deavours,  promotes  the  fame  end  with  others. 

CooptaTion.  n.f  [ coopto ,  Latin.]  Adoption  ;  affumption. 

COORDINATE,  adj.  [con  and  ordinatus ,  Latin.]  Holding 
the  fame  ratik ;  not  being  fubordinate.  Thus  ihell-fifti  may 
be  divided  into  two  coordinate  kinds,  cruftateous  and  tefta- 
ceous ;  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into  many  fpecies* 
fubordinate  to  the  kind,  but  coordinate  to  each  other. 

The  word  Analyfis  dignifies  the  general  and  particular  heads 
of  a  difeourfe,  with  their  mutual  connexions,  both  coordinate 
and  fubordinate,  drawn  out  into  one  or  more  tables.  Watts. 

CooPdinately.  adv.  [from  coordinate.]  In  the  fame  rank; 
in  the  fame  relation ;  without  fubordination. 

CooPdin  ateness.  n.f  [from  coordinate.]  The  ftate  of  being 
coordinate. 

Coordination,  n.f.  [fro m  coordinate.]  The  ftate  of  holding 
the  fame  rank ;  of  Handing  in  the  fame  relation  to  fomething 
higher;  collateralnefs. 

In  this  high  court  of  parliament  there  is  a  tare  coordination 
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of  power,  a  wholfomc  mixture  betwixt  monarchy,  optimacy, 
and  democi  acy.  Howel  s  Pre-eminence  of  Parliament. 

When  the ie  petty  intrigues  of  a  play  are  fo  ill  ordered, 
that  they  have  no  coherence  with  the  other,  I  mult  grant  that 
Lyfidius  has  reafon  to  tax  that  want  of  due  connexion ;  for 
coordination  in  a  play  is  as  dangerous  and  unnatural  as  in  a 
^ate-  Dryden  on  Dramatick  Poefy . 

Coot,  n.f  [ maer-koct ,  Dut.  cotee ,  French.]  A  fmall  black 
water-fowl,  feen  often  in  fens  and  marfhes. 

A  lake,  the  haunt 

Of  coots,  and  of  the  fi filing  cormorant.  Dryden' s  Fables. 
COP.  n.f.  [kop,  Dut.  cop,  Sax.]  The  head  j  the  top  of  any 
thing;  any  thing  rifing  to  a  head.  As  a  cop,  vulgarly  cock  of 
hay;  a  cob-cajlle,  properly  cop- c  file,  a  fmall  caftle  or  houfe  on 
a  hill.  A  cob  of  cherry ftones  for  cop ,  a  pile  of  ftones  one  laid 
upon  another ;  a  tuft  on  the  head  of  birds. 

Co'pal.  n.  J.  The  Mexican  term  for  a  gum. 

Coparcenary,  n.  f  [from  coparcener .].  Joint  fuccellion  to 
any  inheritance. 

In  the  defeent  to  all  the  daughters  in  coparcenary ,  for  want 
of  fons,  the  chief  houfe  is  allotted  to  the  eldeft  daughter. 

_  __  .  „  Hale's  Hi ' ft  or y  cf  Common  Law. 

COPARCENER,  n.f  [from  con  and  particeps,  Lat.] 

Coparceners  are  otherwife  called  parceners ;  and,  in  com¬ 
mon  law,  are  fuch  as  have  equal  portion  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  anceftor.  Coivcl. 

This  great  lordfhip  was  broken  and  divided,  and  partition 
made  between  the  five  daughters  :  in  every  of  thefe  portions, 
the  coparceners  feverally  exercifed  the  fame  jurifdicftion  royal, 
which  the  earl  marftial  and  his  fons  had  ufed,  in  the  whole 
province.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

CopaRceny.  n.f.  [See  COPARCENER  ]  An  equal  fhare 
of  coparceners.  Philips's  World  of  Words. 

COPA'RTNER.  n.  f.  [ co  and  partner. ]  One  that  has  a  Ihare  in 
lbme  common  flock  or  affair ;  one  equally  concerned ;  a 
fliarer;  a  partaker;  a  partner. 

Our  faithful  friends, 

Th’  afl'ociates  and  copartners  of  our  lofs.  Milt.  Par  ad.  Lcjl. 

Shall  I  to  him  make  known 
As  yet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 
F ull  happinefs  with  me  ?  Or  rather  not ; 

But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  pow’r. 

Without  copartner  ?  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  l.  ix.  /.  825, 
Rather  by  them 

I  gain’d  what  I  have  gain’d,  and  with  them  dwell 
Copartner  in  thefe  regions  of  the  world.  Milt.  Farad.  Reg. 
Copartnership,  n.  f  [from  copartner.]  The  flate  of  bear¬ 
ing  an  equal  part,  or  pofleffing  an  equal  fhare. 

In  cafe  the  father  left  only  daughters,  and  no  fons,  the 
daughters  equally  fucceeded  to  their  father  as  in  copartnerjhip. 

Hale's  Hijlory  of  Common  Law. 
Co  pat ain.  adj.  [from  cope.]  Highraifed;  pointed.  Hanmer. 
Oh,  fine  villain  !  a  filken  doublet,  a  velvet  hofe,  a  fcarlet 
dole,  and  a  copatain  hat.  Shakefpeare' s  Faming  of  the  Shrew. 

Copa'yva.  n.  J.  [It  is  fometimes  written  capivi ,  copivi,  capayva , 
copayva,  cupayva,  cupayba.]  A  gum  which  diftils  from  a  tree 
in  Brafil.  It  is  much  ufed  in  diforders  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages.  J  1 

Cope.  n.f.  [  See  Cop.  ] 

1.  Any  thing  with  which  the  head  is  covered. 

2.  A  facerdotal  cloak,  or  veftment  worn  in  facred  miniftration. 

3.  Any  thing  which  is  fpread  over  the  head  ;  as  the  concave  of 
the  fki.es  ;  any  archwork  over  a  door. 

All  thefe  things  that  are  contained 
Within  this  goodly  cope,  both  mofl  and  leafl. 

Their  being  have,  and  daily  are  increaft.  Spenfer. 

Over  head  the  difmal  hifs 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew  ; 

And,  flying,  vaulted  either  hoft  with  fire; 

So,  under  fiery  cope,  together  rufh’d 
Both  battles  main.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vi.  /.  215. 
The  fcholar  believes  there  is  no  man  under  the  cope  of 
heaven,  who  is  fo  knowing  as  his  mafter.  Dryd.  Dufrefnov 
To  Cope.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  * 

1.  To  cover,  as  with  a  cope. 

A  very  large  bridge,  that  is  all  made  of  wood,  and  cctid 

™erhead-  .  .  Mdtfon  on  Italy. 

2.  1  o  reward  ;  to  give  in  return.  * 

I  and  my  friend 

Have,  by  your  wifdom,  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof, 

Three  thoufand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 

We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal.  Shakefpeare. 

3-  To  contend  with  ;  to  oppofe. 

Know  my  name  is  loft  ; 

By  treafon’s  tooth  bare  gnawn,  and  canker  bit ; 

^et  I am  noble  as  the  adverfary  I  come  to  cope.  Sh.  K.  Lear 
J  o  Cope.  v.  n% 

1.  To  contend;  toftruggle;  to  ftrive.  It  has  with  before  the 
thing  or  perfon  oppofed. 

.  ^ >  fenfe  it  is  a  word  of  doubtful  etymology.  The  con¬ 

jecture  of  Junius  derives  it  from  koopen ,  to  buy,  or  fome  other 
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word  of  the  fame  import ;  fo  that  to  cope  with ,  fignifies  to  in¬ 
terchange  blows ,  or  any  thing  elfe,  with  another. 

Let  our  trains 

March  by  us,  that  we  may  perufe  the  men 

We  fhould  have  cop'd  withal.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

It  is  likely  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing,  like  death,  to  chide  away  this  Ihame, 

1  hat  copes  with  death  itfelf,  to  ’fcape  from  it.  Shakefpeare. 
But  Eve  was  Eve ; 

I  his  far  his  over-match,  who,  felf- deceiv’d 
And  raft),  beforehand  had  no  better  weigh’d 
The  ftrength  he  was  to  cope  with ,  or  his  own.  Milt.P.  R. 
hey  perfectly  underftood  both  the  hares  and  the  enemy 
they  were  to  cope  withal.  L' EJlrangc's  Fables. 

On  every  plain, 

Hoft  cop'd  with  holt,  dire  was  the  din  of  war.  Philips. 
1  heir  generals  have  not  been  able  to  cope  zvith  the  troops  of 
Athens,  which  I  have  conducted.  Addifon's  Whig  Examiner. 

If  the  mind  apply  itfelf  firft  to  eafier  fubjebts,  and  things 
near  a-kin  to  what  is  already  known  ;  and  then  advance  to 
the  more  remote  and  knotty  parts  of  knowledge  by  flow  de¬ 
grees,  it  will  be  able,  in  this  manner,  to  cope  with  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  prevail  over  them  with  amazing  and  happy 
fuccefs.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  To  encounter ;  to  interchange  kindnefs  or  fentiments. 

Thou  frefti  piece 

Of  excellent  witchcraft,  v/ho  of  force  muft  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  copjl  with.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

I  wull  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew  ; 

Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife.  Shakefp.  Othello. 
Thou  art  e’en  as  juft;  a  man, 

As  e’er  my  converfation  coped  withal.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 
CoRel.  See  Coppel. 

CoResmate.  n.f.  [  perhaps  for  cupfmate ,  a  companion  in 
drinking,  or  one  that  dwells  under  the  fame  cope ,  for  houfe.] 
Companion ;  friend.  An  old  word. 

Ne  ever  ftaid  in  place,  ne  fpake  to  wight, 

’Till  that  the  fox  his  copefmate  he  had  found.  HubbercT sTale . 
CoRier.  n.  f.  [from  copy.] 

1.  One  that  copies  ;  a  tranferiber. 

A  coin  is  in  no  danger  of  having  its  chara&ers  altered  by 
copiers  and  tranferibers.  Jlddifon  on  Ancient  Coins. 

2.  One  that  imitates  ;  a  plagiary;  an  imitator. 

Without  invention  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and  a  poet 
but  a  plagiary  of  others.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy . 

Let  the  faint  copier,  on  old  Tyber’s  Ihore, 

Nor  mean  the  talk,  each  breathing  buft  explore  ; 

Line  after  line  with  painful  patience  trace. 

This  Roman  grandeur,  that  Athenian  grace.  Tickel. 

CoRing.  n.  f  [from  cope.]  The  upper  tire  of  mafonry  which 
covers  the  wall. 

All  thefe  were  of  coftly  ftones,  even  from  the  foundation 
unto  the  coping.  1  Kings,  vii.  9. 

The  coping,  the  modillions,  or  dentils,  make  a  noble  {hew 
by  their  graceful  projections.  Addifon's  Freeholder ,  N°.  4. t  c. 

COPIOUS.  adj.  [ copia ,  Latin.] 

1.  Plentiful;  abundant;  exuberant;  in  great  quantities. 

This  alcaline  acrimony  indicates  the  copious  ufe  of  vinegar 
and  acid  fruits.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

The  tender  heart  is  peace. 

And  kindly  pours  its  copious  treafures  forth 

In  various  converfe.  -  Thomfon's  Spring. 

2.  Abounding  in  words  or  images ;  not  barren ;  not  confined  ; 
not  concife. 

Copiously,  adv.  [from  copious  ] 

1.  Plentifully;  abundantly;  in  great  quantities. 

2.  At  large;  without  brevity  or  concifenefs;  diflufely. 

Thefe  feveral  remains  have  been  fo  copioufy  deferibed  by 
abundance  of  travellers,  and  other  writers,  that  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  any  new  difeoveries  on  fo  beaten  a  fubject.  Addif. 
CoRiousness.  n.  f  [from  copious  ] 

1.  Plenty;  abundance;  great  quantity ;  exuberance* 

2.  Diffufion ;  exuberance  of  ftile. 

The  Roman  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  copicufnefs  of 
Homer,  and  the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  reach  the 
concifenefs  of  Demofthenes.  Dryden. 

CopisT.  n.f  [from  copy.  ]  A  copyer;  a  tranferiber;  an 
imitator. 

CoRland.  n.f  A  piece  of  ground  in  which  the  land  termi¬ 
nates  with  an  acute  angle.  Dill. 

Co  Pped.  adj.  [from  cop. ]  Rifing  to  a  top  or  head. 

It  was  broad  in  its  bafis,  and  rofe  cjpcd  like  a  fugar- 

Wifeman' s  Surgery. 

CoRpel,  n.f.  [  This  word  is  variouflv  fpelt ;  as  copel, -cupel, 
cup/e,  and  cuppel ;  but  I  cannot  find  its  etymology  ]  An  in- 
ftrument  ufed  in  chymiftry  in  the  form'of  a  difh,  made  of 
allies,  well  wafhed,  to  cleanfc  them  from  all  their  fait ;  or  of 
bones  thoroughly  calcined.  Its  ufe  is  to  try  and  purify  gold 
and  filver,  which  is  done  by  mingling  lead  with  the  metal, 
and  expofing  it  in  the  coppel  to  a  violent  fire  a  long  while. 
rii£  impurities  of  the  metal  will  then  be  carried  off  in  drofs, 

Which 
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which  is  called  the  litharge  of  gold  and  filver.  The  refiners 
call  the  coppel  a  teft.  Harris. 

CO'PPER.  n.f.  [koper,  Dut.  cuprum ,  Latin.]  One  of  the  fix 
primitive  metals. 

Copper  is  the  moft  ductile  and  malleable  metal,  after  gold 
and  filver.  Of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  lapis  calaminaris  is 
formed  brafs;  a  compoiition  of  copper  and  tin  makes  bell- 
metal  ;  and  copper  and  brafs,  melted  in  equal  quantities,  pro¬ 
duces  what  the  French  call  bronze,  uled  for  figures  and 
ftatues.  Chambers. 

Copper  is  heavier  than  iron  or  tin  ;  but  lighter  than  filver, 
lead,  and  gold.  It  is  not  unfrequently  found  native  in  a  mal¬ 
leable  ftate,  but  in  fmall  quantities.  In  the  ftate  of  ore  it 
makes,  according  to  its  various  admixtures,  many  very  dif¬ 
ferent  appearances.  The  richer  copper  ores  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  and  Sweden  ;  and  we  have  feme  in  England 
little  inferior  to  the  fined  Swedifh.  Hill  on  Fojfils . 

Two  veffels  of  fine  copper ,  precious  as  gold.  Ezra,  viii.  27. 

Co'pper.  n.  f.  A  veffel  made  of  copper;  commonly  ufed  for  a 
boiler  larger  than  a  moveable  pot. 

They  boiled  it  in  a  copper  to  the  half ;  then  they  poured  it 
into  earthen  veffels.  Bacon' s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  848. 

Copper-nose.  n.f.  [copper  and  nofe.]  A  red  nofe. 

He  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other  higher,  is  too 
flaming  a  praife  for  a  good  complexion  :  I  had  as  lieve  Helen’s 
golden  tongue  had  commended  Troilus  for  a  copper-nofe. 

ShakJfpeare' s  'Troilus  and  Crejfda. 
Gutta  rofacea  arifeth  in  little  hard  tubercles,  affedting  the 
face  all  over  with  great  itchmg,  which,  being  fcratched,  looks 
red,  and  rife  in  great  welks,  rendering  the  vifage  fiery  ;  and, 
in  progrefs  of  time,  make  copper-nofes ,  as  we  generally  exprefs 
them.  Wifman. 

Copper-plate,  n.f  A  plate  on  which  pictures  are  engraven 
for  the  neater  impreflion :  diftinguifhed  from  a  wooden  cut. 

Copper-work.  n.f.  [copper  and  work  ]  A  place  where  cop¬ 
per  is  worked  or  manufadluredr 

This  fort  is  like  thofe  now  wrought  at  the  copper-ucrks. 

IVocdivard  on  Fojfils. 

.Co'pperas.  n.f.  [kopperoofe,  Dut.  couperoufe ,  Fr.  fuppofed  to 
be  found  in  copper  mines  only.]  A  name  given  to  three  forts 
of  vitriol;  the  green,  thebluilh  green,  and  the  white,  which 
are  produced  in  the  mines  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  other 
countries.  But  what  is  commonly  fold  here  for  copperas ,  is  an 
artificial  vitriol,  made  of  a  kind  of  ftones  found  on  the  fea- 
fhore  in  Elfex,  Hampfhire,  and  fo  weftward,  ordinarily  called 
gold  ftones  from  their  colour.  They  abound  with  iron,  and 
are  expofed  to  the  weather  in  beds  above  ground,  and  receive 
the  rains  and  dews,  which  in  time  breaks  and  diflolves  the 
ftones  :  the  liquor  that  runs  off  is  pumped  into  boilers,  in 
which  is  firft  put  old  iron,  which,  in  boiling,  diffolves.  When 
the  boiling  is  finifhed,  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  coolers, 
where  it  fhoots  into  cryftals  of  a  fine  green  colour.  This 
factitious  copperas ,  in  many  refpects,  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
native  green  vitriol  of  Germany  ;  and  is  ufed  in  dying  hats  and 
cloths  black,  and  in  making  ink.  Chambers.  Hill. 

It  may  be  queftioned,  whether,  in  this  operation,  the  iron 
or  copperas  be  tranfmuted,  from  the  cognation  of  copperas  with 
copper,  and  the  iron  remaining  after  converfion.  Brown. 

Coppersmith,  n.f.  [copper  and fmith.]  One  that  manufac¬ 
tures  copper. 

Salmoneus,  as  the  Grecian  tale  is. 

Was  a  mad  ccpperfmith  of  Elis  ; 

Up  at  his  forge  by  morning-peep.  Swift. 

CoPper worm,  n.f  [i teredo ,  in  Latin.] 

j.  A  little  worm  in  fhips. 

2.  A  moth  that  fretteth  garments. 

3.  A  worm  breeding  in  one’s  hand.  Ainfworth. 

CoPpery.  adj.  [from  copper .]  Containing  copper ;  made  of 

copper. 

Some  fprings  of  Hungary,  highly  impregnated  with  vitrio- 
lick  falts,  diffolve  the  body  of  one  metal,  fuppofe  iron,  put 
into  the  fpring,  and  depofite,  in  lieu  of  the  irony  particles 
carried  off,  coppery  particles  brought  with  the  water  out  of  the 
neighbouring  copper-mines.  W i.dward  on  Fojfils. 

COPPICE,  n.f.  [coupeaux,  Fr.  from  couper,  to  cut  or  lop.  It 
is  often  written  copfe.]  Low  woods  cut  at  ftated  times  for 
fuel;  a  place  over-run  with  brufhwood. 

A  land,  each  fide  whereof  was  boarded  both  with  high 
timber  trees,  and  copfe s  of  far  more  humble  growth.  Sidney. 

Upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice , 

A  ftand,  where  you  may  have  the  faireft  lhoot.  Shakefpeare. 
In  coppice  woods,  if  you  leave  ftaddles  too  thick,  they  will 
run  to  bufhes  and  briars,  and  have  little  clean  underwood. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

The  willows  and  the  hazel  copfcs  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  feen, 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  their  foft  lays.  Milton. 

Raife  trees  in  your  feminaries  and  nurferies,  and  you  may 
tranfplant  them  for  coppice  ground,  walks,  or  hedges.  Mortim. 

The  rate  of  coppice  lands  will  fall  upon  the  difeovery  of  coal¬ 
mines.  Locke. 

Copple-dust.  n.  f.  [probably  for  coppel ,  or  cupel  dujl.]  Pow- 
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der  ufed  in  purifying  metals,  or  the  grofs  parts  feparated  by 
the  cupel. 

It  may  be  alfo  tried  by  incorporating  powder  of  fteel,  or 
copple-dujl ,  by  pouncing  into  the  quickfilver.  Bacon  sPhyf  Rem. 

Copple-stones  are  lumps  and  fragments  of  ftone  or  marble, 
broke  from  the  adjacent  cliffs,  rounded  by  being  bowled  and 
tumbled  to  and  again  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Woodward. 

Co'ppled.  adj.  [from  cop.]  Rifing  in  a  conick  form;  rifing 
to  a  point. 

There  is  fome  difference  in  this  Ihape,  fome  being  flatter 
on  the  top,  others  more  coppled.  IVoodward  on  Fojfils. 

Copse,  n.f.  [abbreviated  from  coppice. ]  Short  wood  cut  at  a 
certain  growth  for  fuel ;  a  place  overgrown  with  ftiort  wood. 

The  Eaft  quarters  of  the  fhire  are  not  deftitute  of  copfe 
woods.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Oaks  and  brambles,  if  the  copfe  be  burn’d, 

Confounded  lie,  to  the  fame  allies  turn’d.  Waller. 

But  in  what  quarter  of  the  copfe  it  lay, 

His  eye  by  certain  level  could  furvey.  Dryden's  Falles. 

To  Copse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  preferve  underwoods. 

The  negledt  of  copfing  wood  cut  down,  hath  been  of  very 
evil  confequence.  Swift's  Addrejs  to  Parliament. 

CO' PULA,  n.f  [Latin.]  The  word  which  unites  the  fubject 
and  predicate  of  a  propofition  ;  as,  books  are  dear. 

The  copula  is  the  form  of  a  propofition ;  it  reprefents  the 
a£l  of  the  mind,  affirming  or  denying.  Watts's  Lo  ick. 

To  CO'PULATE.  v.  a.  [, copulo ,  Latin.]  To  unite ;  to  con¬ 
join  ;  to  link  together. 

If  the  force  of  cuftom,  Ample  and  feparate,  be  great,  the 
force  of  cuftom  copulate  and  conjoined,  and  collegiate,  is  far 
greater.  Bacon ,  Fjfay  40. 

To  Co'pulate.  v.n.  To  come  together  as  different  fexes./ 

Not  only  the  perfons  fo  copulating  are  infedled,  but  alfo  their 
children.  Wifeman  s  Surgery. 

Copula'ticn.  n.f  [from  copulate. ]  The  congrefs  or  embrace 
of  the  two  fexes. 

Sundry  kinds,  even  of  conjugal  copulat'on ,  are  prohibited  as 
unhoneft.  Hooker ,  b  iv.  jejt.  II. 

Co'pulative.  adj.  [copulativus,  Latin.]  A  term  of  grammar. 

Copulative  propofitions  are  thofe  which  have  more  fuhjedls 
or  predicates  connected  by  affirmative  or  negative  conjunc¬ 
tions  ;  as,  riches  and  honours  are  temptations  to  pride  : 
Caefar  conquered  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons  :  neither  gold  nor 
jewels  will  purchafe  immortality,  Watts's  Logick. 

CO'PY.  n.f.  [copie,  Fr.  copia ,  low  Latin.  Vhtod  cuipiam  fa  A  a 
ejl  copia  exferikendi.  Junius  much  inclines,  after  his  manner, 
to  derive  it  from  rdit©-,  labour ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  to  copy 
another’s  writing  is  very  painful  and  laborious.] 

1.  A  tranfeript  from  the  archetype  or  original. 

If  virtue’s  felf  were  loft,  we  might 

From  your  fair  mind  new  copies  write.  Waller. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  my  copy  equal  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  Denham. 

He  ftept  forth,  not  only  the  copy  of  God’s  hands,  but  alfo 
the  copy  of  his  perfections,  a  kind  of  image  or  reprefentation 
of  the  Deity  in  fmall.'  South's  Sermons. 

The  Romans  having  fent  to  Athens,  and  the  Greek  cities 
of  Italy,  for  the  copies  of  the  beft  laws,  chofe  ten  legiflators 
to  put  them  into  form.  Swift  on  the  Dijfent.  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

2.  An  individual  book;  one  of  many  books;  as,  a  good  or  fair 
copy. 

The  very  having  of  the  books  of  God  was  a  matter  of  no 
fmall  charge,  as  they  could  not  be  had  other  wife  than  in  writ¬ 
ten  copies.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f£i.  22. 

3.  The  autograph;  the  original;  the  archetype;  that  from 
which  any  thing  is  copied. 

It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference 

In  bed  he  flept  not,  for  my  urging  it ; 

At  board  he  fed  not,  for  my  urging  it.  Shak.  Com.  of  Err . 

Let  him  firft  learn  to  write,  after  a  copy,  all  the  letters  in 
the  vulgar  alphabet.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

The  firft  of  them  I  have  forgotten,  and  cannot  eafily  re¬ 
trieve,  becaufe  the  copy  is  at  the  prefs.  Dryden. 

4.  An  inftrument  by  which  any  conveyance  is  made  in  law. 

Thou  know’ll  thatBanquo  and  his  Fleance  lives; 

But  in  them  nature’s  copy's  not  eternal.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

5.  A  pi&ure  drawn  from  another  picture. 

Copy-book,  n.f  [copy  and  book.]  A  book  in  which  copies 
are  written  for  learners  to  imitate. 

Co'py-hold.  n.f  [copy  and  hold.]  A  tenure,  for  which  the 
tenant  hath  nothing  to  Ihew  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made 
by  the  fteward  of  his  lord’s  court :  for  the  fteward,  as  he  en¬ 
rolls  other  things  done  in  the  lord’s  court,  fo  he  regifters  fuch 
tenants  as  are  admitted  in  the  court,  to  any  parcel  ol  land  or 
tenement  belonging  to  the  manor ;  and  the  tranfeript  of  this 
is  called  the  court-roll,  the  copy  of  which  the  tenant  takes 
from  him,  and  keeps  as  his  only  evidence.  This  is  called  a 
bafe  tenure,  becaufe  it  holds  at  the  will  of  the  lord;  yet  not 
Amply,  but  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor  :  fo  that  if 
a  copy-holder  break  not  the  cuftom  of  the  manor,  and  thereby 
forfeit  his  tenure,  he  cannot  be  turned  out  at  the  lord’s  plea- 
fure.  Thefe  cuftoms  of  manors  vary  in  one  point  or  other, 
4  a!  molt 
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&!moft  in  every  manor.  Some  copy-holds  are  finable,  and  Tome 
certain  :  that  which  is  finable,  the  lord  rates  at  what  fine  or 
income  he  pleafcs,  when  the  tenant  is  admitted  into  it :  that 
which  is  certain  is  a  kind  of  inheritance,  and  called  in  many 
places  cuftomary  ;  becaufe  the  tenant  dying,  and  the  hold 
being  void,  the  next  of  blood  paying  the  cuftomary  fine,  as 
two  {hillings  for  an  acre,  or  fo,  cannot  be  denied  his  admil- 
iion.  Some  copy-holders  have,  by  cuftom,  the  wood  growing 
upon  their  own  land,  which  by  law  they  could  not  have. 
Some  hold  by  the  verge  in  ancient  demefne  ;  and  though  they 
hold  by  copy,  yet  are  they,  in  account,  a  kind  of  freeholder: 
for,  if  fwch  a  one  commit  felony,  the  king  hath  annum ,  diem , 
and  valium ,  as  in  cafe  of  freehold.  Some  others  hold  by  com¬ 
mon  tenure,  called  mere  copy-hdd ;  and  they  committing  felony, 
their  land  elcheats  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Cowel. 

If  a  cuftomary  tenant  die,  the  widow  fhatl  have  what  the 
law  calls  her  free  bench  in  all  his  copy-hold  lands.  Addif.  SpeBtat. 

Copy-holder,  n.  f  [from  copyhold.~\  One  that  is  poffefi'ed  of 
land  in  copyhold. 

To  Co'py.  v  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1.  To  tranferibe ;  to  write  after  an  original. 

He  who  hurts  a  harmlefs  neighbour’s  peace, 

Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  flander  helps  about, 

Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out.  Pope's  EplJlh’S. 

2.  To  imitate;  to  propofe  to  imitation;  to  endeavour  to  re- 
femble. 

He  that  borrows  other  men’s  experience,  with  this  defign  of 
copying  it  out,  poffefles  himfelf  of  one  of  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tages.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Set  the  examples,  and  their  fouls  inflame, 

To  copy  out  their  great  forefathers  fame.  Dryd.  K.  Arthur. 

To  copy  her  few  nymphs  afpir’d, 

Her  virtues  fewer  fwains  admir’d.  Swift. 

To  Co'py.  v.  n. 

1.  To  do  anything  in  imitation  of  fomething  elfe. 

Some  imagine,  that  whatfoever  they  find  in  thepidfure  of  a 
mafter,  who  has  acquired  reputation,  muft  of  neceffity  be  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  and  never  fail,  when  they  copy ,  to  follow  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good  things.  Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy. 

2.  It  has  fometimes  from  before  the  thing  imitated. 

When  a  painter  copies  fretn  the  life,  he  has  no  privilege  to 
alter  features  and  lineaments,  under  pretence  that  his  pidture 
will  look  better.  Dryden. 

3.  Sometimes  after. 

Several  of  our  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Dryden  in  particular, 
feem  very  often  to  have  copied  after  it  in  their  dramatick 
writings,  and  in  their  poems  upon  love.  Addifons  Spectator. 

To  Coque't.  v.  a.  ['from  the  noun.]  To  entertain  with  com¬ 
pliments  and  amorous  tattle  ;  to  treat  with  an  appearance  of 
amorous  tendernefs. 

You  are  coquetting  a  maid  of  honour,  my  lord  looking  on 
to  fee  how  the  gamefters  play,  and  I  railing  at  you  both.  Swift. 

To  Coqu'et.  v.  n.  To  adt  the  lover. 

Phyllis,  who  but  a  month  ago 
Was  marry’d  to  the  Tunbridge  beau, 

I  faw  coquetting  t’other  night, 

In  publick,  with  that  odious  knight.  Swift. 

Co'quetry.  n.  f.  [coqueterie,  French.]  Affectation  of  amorous 
advances ;  defire  of  attracting  notice. 

I  was  often  in  company  with  a  couple  of  charming  women, 
who  had  all  the  wit  and  be  uty  one  could  defire  in  female 
companions,  without  a  dafh  of  coquetry ,  that  from  time  to 
time  gave  me  a  great  many  agreeable  torments.  Acldif  Sped. 

CQQU'ETTE.  n. f.  [ coquette ,  Fr.  from  coquart ,  a  prattler.] 
A  gay,  airy  girl ;  a  girl  who  endeavours  to  attract  notice. 

The  light  coquettes  in  fylphs  aloft  repair. 

And  {port  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air.  Pope's  Ra.  of  Lock. 
A  coquette  and  a  tinder  box  are  fparkled.  Arhuthn.  and  Pope. 

Co'r  acle.  n  f.  [cwr wglc,  Welfh,  probably  from  corium ,  lea¬ 
ther,  Lat.]  A  boat  ufed  in  Wales  by  filhers;  made  by  draw¬ 
ing  leather  or  oiled  cloath  upon  a  frame  of  wicket  work. 

CCKRAL.  n.f.  [ cor  allium ,  Latin.] 

I.  Red  coral  is  a  plant  of  great  hardnefs  and  ftony  nature, 
while  growing  in  the  water,  as  it  has  after  long  expofure  to 
the  air.  The  vulgar  opinion,  that  coral  is  foft,  while  in  the 
fea,  proceeds  from  a  foft  and  thin  coat,  of  a  cruftaceous  mat¬ 
ter,  covering  it  while  it  is  growing,  and  which  is  taken  off 
before  it  is  packed  up  for  ufe.  1  his  external  bark  is  of  a 
fungous  fpongy  texture,  of  a  yellowilh  or  greenilh  colour, 
and  is  full  of  an  acrid  juice  refembling  milk.  It  covers  every 
part  of  the  plant,  and  is  eafily  feparated  from  the  internal  or 
ftony  part  by  fridlion,  while  it  is  moift ;  but  adheres  to  it 
very  firmly,  if  fufFered  to  dry  on  it.  'I  he  whole  coral  plant 
grows  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  is  varioufly  ramified. 
It  is  thickeft  at  the  ftem,  and  its  branches  grow  gradually 
fmaller  to  the  extremities.  It  grows  to  ftones,  or  any  other 
folid  fubftances,  without  a  root,  or  without  any  way  pene¬ 
trating  them,  as  plants  do  the  earth.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  coral  were  properly  a  plant  or  not;  but  as  it  is  found 
to  grow,  and  take  in  its  nourifhment  in  the  manner  of  plants, 
and  to  produce  flowers  and  feeds,  or  at  leaft  a  matter  analogous 
to  lccds,  it  properly  belongs  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  The 
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ancients  aferibed  great  virtues  to  red  coral \  but  now  it  is  only 
ufed  internally  as  an  aftringent  and  abforbent,  with  other  me¬ 
dicines  of  the  fame  intention.  We  hear  of  white  coral ,  of 
which  the  ancients  make  no  mention  ;  and  what  is  fold  under 
this  name  is  a  fpecies  of  the  madrepora,  another  fea-plant. 
There  is  a  black  coral  of  the  fame  ftony  fubftance  with  the  red, 
and  as  glofly  as  the  blackeft  marble;  but  what  is  fold  in  the 
{hops  under  that  name,  is  a  plant  of  a  di rerent  genus,  and  of 
a  tough  horny  texture.  Hill's  Materia  Medica. 

In  the  fea,  upon  the  fouth-  weft  of  Sicily,  much  coral  is 
found.  It  is  a  lubmarine  plant :  it  hath  no  leaves  :  it  branch- 
eth  only  when  it  is  under  water.  It  is  foft,  and  green  of  co¬ 
lour;  but  being  brought  into  the  air,  it  becometh  hard  and 
fhining  red,  as  we  fee.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°.  780. 

This  gentleman,  defirous  to  find  the  nature  of  coral ,  caufed 
a  man  to  go  down  a  hundred  fathom  into  the  fea,  with  exprefs 
orders  to  take  notice  whether  it  were  hard  or  foft  in  the  place 
where  it  groweth.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  our s,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

He  hears  the  crackling  found  of  coral  woods. 

And  fees  the  fecret  fource  of  fubterranean  floods.  Dryd.  Virg. 

A  turret  was  inclos’d 

Within  the  wall,  of  alabafter  white,  .  ^ 

And  crimfon  coral,  for  the  queen  of  night,  C 

Who  takes  in  Sylvan  {ports  her  chafte  delight.  Dryden.  J 
Or  where’s  the  fenfe,  direct  or  moral, 

That  teeth  are  pearl,  or  lips  are  coral  ?  Prior. 

2.  The  piece  of  coral  which  children  have  about  their  necks, 
imagined  to  aflift  them  in  breeding  teeth. 

Her  infant  grandame’s  coral  next  it  grew; 

The  bells  ftie  gingled.  Pope. 

Coral-tree.  n.J'.  forallodendron ,  Latin.] 

It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  produces  very  beautiful 
fcarlet  flowers ;  but  never  any  feeds  in  the  European  gar¬ 
dens.  All  ller. 

Co'r  allin  e.  adj.  [ corallinus ,  Latin.]  Confifting  of  coral; 
approaching  to  coral. 

At  fuch  time  as  the  fea  is  agitated,  it  takes  up  into  itfelf  ter- 
reftrial  matter  of  all  kinds,  and  in  particular  the  coralline  mat¬ 
ter,  letting  it  fall  again,  as  it  becomes  more  quiet  and  calm. 

IVooclward  on  Foffilf. 

Co'ralline.  n.f.  [from  the  adjective.] 

Coralline  is  a  fea-plant  ufed  in  medicine ;  but  much  infe- 
riour  to  the  coral  in  hardnefs.  It  is  naturally  very  ramofe  or 
branched,  and  forms  a  bunch  of  filaments  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  each  of  them  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall  pack¬ 
thread,  and  jointed.  They  are  fometimes  greenifh,  fome¬ 
times  yellowifh,  often  redifh,  and  frequently  white.  Hill. 

In  Falmouth  there  is  a  fort  of  fand,  or  rather  coralline ,  that 
lies  under  the  owfe,  which  they  are  forced  to  remove  before 
they  can  come  to  the  bed  of  fand.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Coralloid.  7  adv.  [xo^aMolt^?.]  Refembling  coral. 

Co'ralloidal.  J  b 

Now  that  plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may  indurate  under 
water,  without  approacbment  of  air,  we  have  experiment  in 
coralline,  with  many  coralloidal  concretions.  Brown. 

The  pentadrous,  columnar,  coralloid  bodies,  that  are  com- 
pofed  of  plates  fet  lengthways  of  the  body,  and  palling  from 
the  furface  to  the  axis  of  it.  IVoodward  on  Fcffds. 

Cora'nt.  n.f.  [courant,  French.]  A  nimble  fprightly  dance. 

It  is  harder  to  dance  a  corant  well  than  a  jigg;  fo  in  con- 
verfation,  even,  eafy,  and  agreeable,  more  than  points  of 
wit.  Temple. 

I  would  as  foon  believe  a  widow  in  great  grief  for  her  huf- 
band,  becaufe  I  faw  her  dance  a  corant  about  his  coffin.  Walfh. 

Co'rban.  n.f.  [.Jinp]  An  alms-hafket;  a  receptacle  of 
charity ;  a  gift;  an  alms. 

They  think  to  fatisfy  all  obligations  to  duty  by  their  corban 
of  religion.  King  Charles. 

Corban  ftands  for  an  offering  or  gift  made  to  God,  or  his 
temple.  The  Jews  fometimes  fwore  by  corban ,  or  the  gifts 
offered  unto  God.  If  a  man  made  all  his  fortune  corban,  or 
devoted  it  to  God,  he  was  forbidden  to  ufe  it.  If  all  that  he 
was  to  give  his  wife,  or  his  father  and  mother,  was  declared 
corban,  he  was  no  longer  permitted  to  allow  them  neceffary 
fubfiftence.  Even  debtors  were  permitted  to  defraud  their 
creditors,  by  confecrating  their  debt  to  God.  Our  Savicur 
reproaches  the  Jews,  in  the  Gofpel,  with  thefe  uncharitable 
tyid  irreligious  vows.  By  this  word  fuch  perfons  were  Irke- 
wife  meant  as  devoted  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  God  and  his 
temple.  Corban  fignifies  alfo  the  treafury  of  the  temple, 
where  the  offerings,  which  were  made  in  money,  were  dc- 
pofited.  Calmet. 

Corbe.  adj.  four  be,  French.]  Crooked. 

For  fiker  thy  head  very  tottie  is. 

So  thy  corbe  fhoulder  it  leans  amifs.  Spenfer's  Pajl orals. 

Co'rbeils.  n.  f.  Little  bafkets  ufed  in  fortification,  filled  with 
earth,  and  fet  upon  the  parapet,  to  Ihelter  the  men  in  firing 
upon  the  befiegers. 

Co'rbel.  n.f.  [In  architecture.]  The  reprefentation  of  a 
bafket,  fometimes  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  caryatides. 

Co'rbel.  \  r 
Co'rbu.  } 
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t  .  A  fhort  piece  of  timber  flicking  out  fix  or  eight  inches  from 
a  wa  ],  fometimes  placed  for  ftrength  under  the  femi-girders 
of  a  platform. 

2.  A  niche  or  hollow  left  in  walls  for  figures  or  ffatues.  Chambers. 

CORD  n.  f  [ccrty  Welfh;  chorda,  Latin  ;  cor  dr.  French.] 

1.  A  rope  ;  a  firing  compofed  of  feveral  If  rands  or  twills. 

Such  fmiling  rogues  as  thefe. 

Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  ccrch  in  twain. 

Too  intrinficate  t’  unloofe.  Shakefpeare’ r  King  Lear. 

She  let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window.  jfof.  ii.  5. 

Form’d  of  the  fineft  complicated  thread, 

Thefe  num’rous  cords  are  through  the  body  fpread.  Blackm. 

2.  The  cords  extended  in  letting  up  tents,  furnifh  feveral  meta¬ 
phors  in  feripture.  . 

Thine  eyes  fhall  lee  Jerufalem  a  quiet  habitation,  a  taber¬ 
nacle  that  fhall  not  be  taken  down  ;  none  of  the  flakes  there¬ 
of  fha’l  ever  be  removed,  neither  fhall  any  of  the  cords  thereof 
be  broken.  Ifaiah ,  xxxiii.  20. 

3.  A  quantity  of  wood  for  fuel,  fuppofed  to  be  meafured  with  a 
cord  ;  a  pile  eight  feet  long,  four  high,  and  four  broad. 

Cord-maker,  n.f.  [cord  and  make  ]  One  whole  trade  is  to 
make  ropes  ;  a  ropemaker. 

Cord-wood.  n.f.  [cord  and  mood.]  Wood  piled  up  for  fuel, 
to  be  fold  by  the  cord. 

To  Cord.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bind  with  ropes ;  to 
fatten  with  cords  ;  to  dole  by  a  bandage. 

Co'rdage.  n.f.  [from  cord.]  A  quantity  of  cords ;  the  ropes 
of  a  fhip. 

They  fattened  their  fhips  to  the  ground,  and  rid  at  anchor 
with  cables  of  iron  chains,  having  neither  canvas  nor  cordage. 

Raleigh ,  Efjay  t . 

Spain  furnifhed  a  fort  of  rufh  called  fpartum,  ufeful  for 
cordage  and  other  parts  of  fhipping.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

To  the  cordage  glued 

The  failor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm.  Thomfons  Winter. 

Co'rded.  adj.  [from  cord. ]  Made  of  ropes. 

This  night  he  nleaneth,  with  a  corded  ladder, 

To  climb  celeftial  Silvia’s  chamber-window.  Shakefpeare. 

Cordeli'er.  n.f  A  Francifcan  frier ;  fo  named  from  the  cord 
which  ferves  him  for  a  cin&ure. 

And  who  to  affift  but  a  grave  cordelier.  Prior. 

CO'RDIAL.  n.f.  [from  cor,  the  heart,  Latin.] 

1.  A  medicine  that  increafes  the  force  of  the  heart,  or  quickens 
the  circulation. 

t.  Any  medicine  that  increafes  ftrength. 

A  cordial ,  properly  fpeaking,  is  not  always  what  increafeth 
the  force  of  the  heart ;  for,  by  increafing  that,  the  animal  may 
be  weakened,  as  in  inflammatory  difeafes.  Whatever  in¬ 
creafeth  the  natural  or  animal  ftrength,  the  force  of  moving 
the  fluids  and  mufcles*  is  a  cordial:  thefe  are  fuch  fubftances 
as  bring  the  ferum  of  the  blood  into  the  propereft  condition 
for  circulation  and  nutrition ;  as  broths  made  of  animal  fub¬ 
ftances,  milk,  ripe  fruits,  and  whatever  is  endued  with  a 
wholfome  but  not  pungent  tafte;  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  Any  thing  that  comforts,  gladdens*  and  exhilerates. 

Then  with  fome  cordials  feek  for  to  appeafe 
The  inward  languor  of  my  Wounded  heart, 

And  then  my  body  fhall  have  fhortly  eafe  $ 

But  fuch  fweet  cordials  pafs  phyficians  art.  Spenfer. 

Comfort,  like  cordials  after  death,  comes  late.  Dryden. 

Your  warrior  offspring  that  upheld  the  crown, 

‘The  fcarlet  honour  of  your  peaceful  gown. 

Are  the  moll  pleafing  objects  I  can  find. 

Charms  to  my  fight,  and  cordials  to  my  mind.  Dryden. 

Co'rdial.  adj. 

1.  Reviving*  invigorating;  reftorative. 

It  is  a  thing  I  make,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeem’d  f  rom  death  :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial.  Shakefpeare  s  Cymbeline. 

He  only  took  cordial  waters,  in  which  we  infufed  fometimes 
purgatives.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

2.  Sincere;  hearty;  proceeding  from  the  heart;  without  hypo- 
crify. 

Dodlrirtes  are  infufed  among  Chriftians,  Which  are  apt  to 
obftruct  or  intercept  the  cordial  fuperftrudting  of  Chriftian 
life  or  renovation,  where  the  foundation  is  duly  laid.  Hammond. 

With  looks  ef  cordial  love. 

Hung  over  her  enamour’d.  Muton. 

Cordiality.  n.f.  [from  cordial.] 

1.  Relation  to  the  heart. 

That  the  antients  had  any  fuch  refpcCl  of  cordiality ,  or  re¬ 
ference  unto  the  heart,  will  much  be  doubted.  Brown. 

2.  Sincerity  ;  freedom  from  hypocrify. 

Co'rdially.  adv.  [from cordial.]  Sincerely;  heartily;  with¬ 
out  hypocrify. 

Where  a  ftrong  inveterate  love  of  fin  has  made  any  doc¬ 
trine  or  propofition,  wholly  unfuitablc  to  the  heart,  no  argu¬ 
ment  or  demonftration,  no  nor  miracle  whatfoever,  fhall  be 
able  to  bring  the  heart  cordially  to  clofe  with  and  receive 
it.  South's  Sermons. 

Co'rdiner.  n  f.  [ctrdonnier,  French,]  A  fhocmaker.  It  is 
fo  ufod  in  divers  ftatutes.  Cowel. 
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CORDON,  n.f.  [Fr.]  In  fortification,  a  row  of  Hones  jutting 
out  before  the  rampart  and  the  bafis  of  the  parapet.  Chambers, 

CO'RDWAlN.  n  f.  [Cordovan  leather,  from  Cordoia  in  Spain.] 
Spanifh  leather. 

Her  ftraight  legs  mod  bravely  were  embay’d 

In  golden  buff  ins  of  cotlly  corclwain.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii; 

Cordwa'jmer.  n.f.  [Uncertain  whether  from  Cordovan,  Spa¬ 
nifh  leather,  or  from  cord,  of  which  Ihocs  were  formerly 
made,  and  are  now  ufed  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  T/evoux.  J 
A  fhoemaker. 

CORE;  n.f.  [caeur,  French  ;  cor ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  heart. 

Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  paffion’s  Have,  and  1  will  wear  him 

In  my  heart’s  core ;  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart.  Sbak.  Hamlet ; 

2.  The  inner  part  of  any  thing. 

In  the  core  of  the  fquare  fhe  railed  a  tower  of  a  furlong 
high.  Raleigh’s  Hi/lory  of  the  World. 

Dig  out  the  cores  below  the  furface.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

They  wafteful  eat, 

Through  buds  and  bark,  into  the  blacken’d  core.  Dhomfon. 

3.  The  inner  part  of  a  fruit  which  contains  the  kernels. 

It  is  reported  that  trees,  watered  perpetually  with  warm 
wafer,  will  make  a  fruit  with  little  or  no  core  or  {lone.  Bacon. 

4.  The  matter  contained  in  a  boil  or  fore. 

Launce  the  fore, 

And  cut  the  head  ;  for,  ’till  the  core  be  found. 

The  fecret  vice  is  fed,  and  gathers  ground.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

5.  It  is  ufed  by  Bacon  for  a  body  or  collection  [from  corps , 
French,  pronounced  core. ] 

He  was  more  doubtful  of  the  rafting  of  forces  to  refill  the 
rebels,  than  of  the  refiftance  itfelf ;  for  that  he  was  in  a  core 
of  people  whofe  affections  he  lufpeCtcd.  Bacon  s  Henry  V II. 

Coria'ceous.  adj.  [ coriaceus ,  Latin.] 

r .  Confifting  of  leather. 

2.  Of  a  fubftance  refembling  leather. 

A  ftronger  projectile  motion  of  the  blood  mutt  occafion 
greater  fecretions  and  lqfs  of  liquid  parts,  and  from  thence 
perhaps  fpiflitude  and  coriaceous  concretions.  Arbuthnot  on  Alim. 

Cqria'nder.  n.f.  [ coriandrum ,  Latin.] 

It  hath  a  fibrofe  annual  root :  the  lower  leaves  are  broad* 
but  the  upper  leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  five  fegments  :  the 
petals  of  the  flower  are  unequal,  and  fhaped  like  an  heart : 
the  fruit  is  compofed  of  two  hemifpherical,  and  fometimes 
fpherical  feeds.  The  fpecies  are,  j.  Greater  coriander. 

2.  Smaller  tefticulated  coriander.  The  firft  is  cultivated  for 
the  feeds,  which  are  ufed  in  medicine  ;  the  fecond  fort  is  fel- 
dom  found.  Miller. 

Ifrael  called  the  name  thereof  manna;  and  it  was,  like 
coriander  feed,  white.  Excd.  xiii.  31. 

CO'RINTH.  n.f.  [from  the  city  of  that  name  in  Greece.]  A 
Imall  fruit  commonly  called  currant. 

The  chief  riches  of  Zant  confifteth  in  corjnlhs ,  which  the 
inhabitants  have  in  great  quantities.  Broom's  Notes  on  the  Odyff. 

CorFnthian  Order ,  is  generally  reckoned  the  fourth,  but  by 
feme  the  fifth,  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture ;  and  is  tfie 
moft  noble,  rich,  and  delicate  of  them  ail.  Vitruvius  aferibes 
it  to  Callimachus,  a  Corinthian  fculptor,  who  is  faid  to  have 
taken  the  hint  by  patting  by  the  tomb  of  a  young  lady,  over 
which  a  baffet  with  fome  of  her  playthings  had  been  placed 
by  her  nurfe,  and  covered  with  a  tile  ;  the  whole  having  been 
placed  over  a  root  of  acanthus.  As  it  fprung  up,  the  branches 
encompaffed  the  bafket ;  but  arriving  at  the  tile,  bent  down¬ 
wards  under  the  corners  of  it,  forming  a  kind  of  a  volute. 
Hence  Calimaclnis  imitated  the  baffet  by  the  vafe  of  his  ca¬ 
pital,  the  tile  in  the  abacus,  and  the  leaves  in  the  volute. 
This  ftory  is  treated  as  a  fable  by  Villalpandus,  who  imagines 
the  Corinthian  capital  to  have  taken  its  original  from  an  order 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  whofe  leaves  were  thofe  of  the 
palm-tree.  This  order  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  feveral 
characters.  The  capital  is  adorned  with  two  rows  of  leaves* 
between  which  little  ftalks  arife,  of  which  the  fixteen  volutes 
are  forrrted,  which  fupport  the  abacus.  Harris » 

Behind  thefe  figures  are  large  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
Order ,  adorned  with  fruit  and  flowers.  Dryden. 

CORK.  n.  J  [ cortex ,  Lat.  korck,  Dutch. 

Hie  dies ,  anno  redeunte ,  fejlus 
Corticem  afriiiium  pice  dimovelit 
Amphora:,  fumum  bibere  inftituta 

Confide  Tullo.  Hor  ] 

lr.  A  glandiferous  tree,  in  ah  refpefls  like  the  ilex,  excepting  the 
bark,  which,  in  the  cork  tree,  is  thick,  fpongy,  and  foft  Miller. 

The  cork  tree  grows  near  the  Pyrentean  hi  Is,  and  in  feveral 
parts  of  Italy,  and  the  North  of  New  England.  Mortimer. 

2.  The  bark  of  the  cork  tree  ufed  for  floppies,  cr  burnt  into 
Spanifh  black.  It  is  taken  off  without  injury  to  the  tree. 

3.  A  piece  of  cork  cut  for  the  ftopple  of  a  bottle  or  barrel. 

I  pr’ythee  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drihk 
thy  tidings.  Shakefpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 

Be  fure,  nay  very  fare,  thy  cork  be  good  ; 

Then  future  ages  fhall  of  Peggy  tell. 

That  nymph  that  brew’d  and  bottled  ale  fo  well.  Kirig. 
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Nor  ftop,  for  onfc  bad  cork,  his  butler’s  pay.  Pope. 

Corking-pin.  n.f.  A  pin  of  the  largelt  fize. 

When  you  put  a  clean  pillow-cafe  on  your  lady’s  pillow, 
be  lure  to  fallen  it  well  with  three  corking-pins,  that  it  may 
not  fall  off  in  the  night.  Swift’s  Dire  it.  to  the  Chambermaid. 

Co'rky.  culj.  [from  cork.]  Confiding  of  cork. 

hind  fad  his  corky  arms.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Co'rmorant.  n.f  [connor  an,  Fr.  from  corvus  marinus,  Latin  ] 

i.  A  bird  that  preys  upon  fifh.  It  is  nearly  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
capon,  with  a  wry  bill  and  broad  feet,  black  on  his  body,  but 
greenifh  about  his  wings.  He  is  eminently  greedy  and  ra¬ 
pacious.  * 

Let  fame,  that  all  hun*«fter  in  their  lives, 

Live  regider’d  -upon  our  brazen  tombs  ; 

When,  fpight  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 

Th’  endeavour  of  this  prefent  breath  may  buy 
That  honour  which  {hall  ’bate  his  feythe’s  keen  edge.  Shak. 
Thofe  called  birds  of  prey,  as  the  eagle,  hawk,  puttock, 
and  cormorant.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 
Sat  like  a  cormorant.  Milton’s  Paradifc  Lojl,  b.  iv.  1.  194* 
Not  far  from  thence  is  feen  a  lake,  the  haunt 
Of  coots,  and  of  the  fdhing  cormorar.t.  Dr y den’ s  Fables. 

1.  A  glutton. 

CORN,  n.f  [cojin,  Sax.  kern.  Germ.  It  is  found  in  all  the 
Teuton ick'  dialcdts  ;  as,  in  an  old  Runick  rhyme, 

Hagul  er  kaldajiur  coma. 

Hail  is  the  colded  grain.] 

1.  Tire  feeds  which  grow  in  ears,  not  in  pods;  fuch  as  are 
made  into  bread. 

Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone.  ’John  xii.  25. 
The  people  cry  you  mock’d  them ;  and,  ot  late, 

When  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin’d.  Sh.  Coriolan. 

2.  Grain  yet  unreaped,  danding  in  the  field  upon  its  dalk. 

Why  he  was  met  even  now, 

Crown’d  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow-weeds, 

Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  fudaining  corn.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear.' 

Landing  his  men,  he  burnt  the  corn  all  thereabouts,  which 
was  now  almod  ripe.  Knolles’s  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

Still  a  murmur  runs 

Along  the  foft  inclining  fields  of  corn.  Thomfon s  Autumn. 

3.  Grain  in  the  ear,  yet  unthrefhed. 

Thou  (halt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  {hock 
of  corn  cometh  in  in  his  feafon.  febi  v.  26. 

4.  An  excrefcence  on  the  feet,  hard  and  painful ;  probably  fo 
called  from  its  form,  though  by  fome  fuppoled  to  be  denomi¬ 
nated  from  its  corneous  or  horny  fubdance. 

Ladies,  that  have  your  feet 

TJnplagu’d  with  corns ,  we’ll  have  a  bout  with  you.  Shakefp. 

The  man  that  makes  his  toe, 

What  he  his  heart  fliould  make. 

Shall  of  a  corn  cry  woe, 

And  turn  his  deep  to  wake.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Even  in  men,  aches  and  hurts  and  corns  do  engrieve  either 
towards  rain  or  towards  frod.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijiory. 

The  harded  part  of  the  corn  is  ufually  in  the  middle,  thrud- 
ing  itfeif  in  a  nail ;  whence  it  has  the  Latin  appellation  of 
clavis.  WifemarCs  Surgery . 

He  fird  that  ufeful  fecrct  did  explain. 

That  pricking  corns  foretold  the  gath’ring  rain.  Gay’s  Pajl. 
It  looks  as  there  were  regular  accumulations  and  gatherings 
of  humours,  growing  perhaps  in  fome  people  as  corns.  Arbuth. 
Thus'  Lamb,  renown’d  for  cutting  corns , 

An  offer’d  fee  from  Radcliff  fcorns.  Szvift. 

To  Corn.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fait;  to  fprinkle  with  fait.  The  word  is  fo  ufed,  as  Skin¬ 
ner  obferves,  by'  the  old  Saxons. 

2.  To  granulate. 

Corn-field,  n.f.  A  field  where  corn  is  growing. 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lafs, 

That  o’er  the  green  corn- fie' d  did  pafs.  Shakef.  As  you  like  it. 
You  may  foon  enjoy  the  gallant  fights  of  armies,  encamp¬ 
ments,  and  dandards  waving  over  your  brother’s  cornfields.  Pope. 

•  Corn-flag.  n.f.  [corn  and  flag.] 

It  hath  a  fiefhy  double  tuberofe  root :  the  leaves  are  like 
thofe  of  the  fleur-de-lys :  the  flower  confifls  of  one  leaf, 
fliaped  like  a  lily,  open  at  the  top,  in  two  lips ;  the  upper  im¬ 
bricated,  the  under  divided  into  five  fegments  :  the  ovary  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  fruit,  divided  into  three  cells,  filled  with 
round ifh  feeds  wrapt  up  in  a  cover.  Miller  enumerates  eleven 
lpecies  of  this  plant,  fome  with  red  flowers,  and  fome  with 
white.  It  is  a  proper  ornament  for  borders. 

Corn-floor,  n.f.  The  floor  where  corn  is  dored. 

Thou  had  loved  a  reward  upon  every  corn-floor.  Hof  ix.  r. 

Corn-flower,  n  f  [from  corn  and  flower.] 

There  be  certain  corn-flowers ,  which  come  feldom  or 
never  in  other  places,  unlefs  they  be  fet,  but  only  amongd 
corn;  as  the  blue  bottle,  a  kind  of  yellow  marygold,  wild 
poppy,  and  furmitory.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijiory ,  Na.  482. 
Corn-flowers  are  of  many  forts :  fome  of  them  flower  in 
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June  and  July,  and  others  in  Augud.  The  feeds  fliould  be 
fown  in  March  :  they  require  a  good  foil.  Mortimer  s  Husband. 

Corn-land,  n.f  [corn  and  land.]  Land  appropriated  to  the 
production  of  grain. 

Padures  and  meadows  are  of  fuch  advantage  to  hulbandry, 
that  many  prefer  them  to  corn-lands.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

Corn-master,  n.f.  [corn  and  majler.]  One  that  cultivates 
corn  for  fale. 

I  knew  a  nobleman  in  England,  that  had  the  greated  audits 
of  any  man  in  my  time;  a  great  grafier,  a  great  {heep-malter, 
a  great  timberman,  a  great  collier,  a  great  corn-majler ,  and  a 
great  leadman.  Bacon ,  El  flay  3 5 . 

Corn-mar'igold.  n.f.  [from  corn  and  marigold.]  . 

It  hath  an  annual  root:  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  hemisphe¬ 
rical  and  fcaly  :  the  flowers  are  radiated;  the  rays  being,  for 
the  mod  part,  of  a  yellow  flower,  and  the  feeds  aie  fur¬ 
rowed.  _  Miler. 

Corn-mill,  n.f  [corn  and  mill.]  A  mill  to  grind  com  into 
meal. 

Save  the  more  laborious  work  of  beating  of  hemp,  by' 
making  the  axle-tree  of  the  corn-milis  longer  than  oidinary, 
and  placing  pins  in  it  to  raife  large  hammers.  Mart.  Husband. 

Corn-pipe,  n.f  [from  corn  and  pipe.]  A  pipe  made  by  flitting 
the  joint  of  a  green  dalk  of  corn. 

Now  the  Ihrill  corn-pipes ,  echoing  loud  to  arms, 

To  rank  and  file  reduce  the  draggling  fwarnis.  Tick  el. 
Corn-rocket,  n.f  [from  corn  and  rocket.] 


The  flower  confids  of  four  leaves,  in  form  of  a  crofs  :  the 


pointal  becomes  a  four-cornered  fruit,  refembling  a  crefted 
club,  divided  into  four  cells,  in  which  are  contained  roundifh 
feeds  with  a  beak.  T  his  plant  grows  wild  in  the  warm  parts 
of  France  and  Spain.  _  Miller. 

Corn-rose,  n.f  See  Poppy,  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies. 

Corn-sallad.  n.f  [from  corn  and  failad.] 

The  leaves  grow  by  pairs  oppofite  on  the  branches,  which 
are  alway's  divided  into  two  parts,  and  appear  at  the  top  like 
an  umbrella.  T[  he  flower  confids  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  many 
fegments,  and  fucceeded  by  one  naked  feed,  having  no  down 
adhering  to  it,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  valerian.  Some 
forts  of  it  grow  wild.  Miller. 

Corn-fallad  is  an  herb,  whofe  top-leaves  are  a  fallet  of  them- 
fe]ves.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

Co'rnage.  n.f  [from  come ,  Fr.  cornu ,  Latin.]  A  tenure 
which  obliges  the  landholder  to  give  notice  of  an  invafion  by 


blowing  a  horn. 


Co'rnchandler.  n.f.  [corn  and  chandler.]  Gne  that  retails 


corn. 


Co'rncutter.  n.f.  [from  corn  and  cut.]  A  man  whofe  pro- 
feflion  is  to  extirpate  corns  from  the  foot. 

The  nail  was  not  loofe,  nor  did  feem  to  prefs  into  the  fiefli; 
for  there  had  been  a  corncutier ,  who  had  cleared  it.  Wifeman. 

I  have  known  a  corncutter ,  who,  with  a  right  education, 
would  have  been  an  excellent  phyfician.  Speftatny  N°.  307. 
Co'rnel.  \n'fl  [cornus,  Latin.]  See  Cornelian- 

Cornelian-tree.  S  cherry. 

The  Cornel-tree  beareth  the  fruit  commonly  called  the  cornel 
or  cornelian  cherry,  as  well  from  the  name  of  the  tree  as  the 
cornelian  done,  the  colour  whereof  it  fomewhat  reprefent. . 
The  fruit  is  good  in  the  kitchen  and  confervatory.  The  wood 
is  very  durable,  and  ufeful  for  wheel  work.  Mortim.  Husbandry. 

Take  a  fervice-tree,  or  a  cornelian-tree ,  or  an  elder-tree, 
which  we  know  have  fruits  of  harfh  and  binding  juice,  and 
fet  them  near  a  vine  or  fig-tree,  and  fee  whether  the  grapes  op 
figs  will  not  be  the  fweeter.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijiory ,  N  J.  485. 

Mean  time  the  goddefs,  in  difdain,  bedows 

The  mad  and  acorn,  brutal  food  !  and  drows 

The  fruits  of  cornel ,  as  they  fead  around.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

Co'rnel.  r  rcornvSj  Latin.] 

Cornelian-chf.rry.  ) 

The  flower-cup  confids  of  four  fmall  rigid  leaves,  ex¬ 
panded  in  form  of  a  crofs  ;  from  the  center  of  which  are  pro- 
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duced  many  fmall  yellowifh  flowers,  confiding  of  four  leaves, 
difpofed  in  form  of  an  umbrella:  thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  fruit,  oblong  or  of  a  cylindrical  form,  fomewhat  like  an 
olive,  containing  an  hard  done,  which  is  divided  into  two 
cells,  each  containing  a  fingle  feed.  The  fpccies  are  ten,  of 
which  the  cornelian-cherry ,  or  male  cornel-tree,  is  very  corn- 
being  propagated  for  its  fruit,  which,  by  many  people. 


cion, 


is  preferved  to  make  tarts :  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine  as  an 
adringent  and  cooler.  There  is  likewife  an  officinal  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  fruit,  called  Rob  de  cornus.  Dogberry,  or  gatten- 
tree,  is  very  common  in  hedges,  and  the  fruit  o!  this  plant  is 
often  brought  into  the  markets,  and  fold  for  buckthornberries ; 
but  in  this  fruit  is  but  one  done,  and  in  the  buckthorn  four. 
The  faflafras  fort  is  a  native  of  America  ;  and  its  root  is  much 
ufed  in  England  to  make  a  tea,  which  is  greatly  commended 
by  fome  againd  violent  defluxions.  Mod  of  the  other  forts 
are  brought  from  America,  except  what  is  commonly  called 
the  dwarf  honeyfuckle,  which  grows  wild  on  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  northern  counties;  but  is  with  difficulty  prefervea 
in  gardens.  1  Mi  ter. 

On  wildings  and  on  drawbenies  they  fed ; 

Cornels 
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Cornels  and  brambleberries  gave  the  reft. 

And  falling  acorns  furnifh’d  out  a  feaft.  Dryden’s  Ovid. 

Cornelian-stone.  See  Carnelian. 

CG' REE  MUSE.  n.f  [French.]  A  kind  of  ruftick  flute. 

Corneous,  adj.  [corneus,  Latin.]  Horny;  of  a  fubftance 
refembling  horn. 

Such  as  have  corneous  or  horny  eves,  as  lobilers,  and  ertifta- 
ceous  animals,  are  generally  dimfighted.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

The  various  fubmarine  fhrubs  are  of  a  corneous  or  ligneous 
conftitution,  confining  chiefly  of  a  fibrous  matter.  Woodward. 

CO'RNFR.  n.J.  [comely  Welfii ;  cornier,  French.] 

1.  An  angle;  a  place  inclofed  by  two  walls  or  lines,  which 
would  interfe&  each  other,  if  drawn  beyond  the  point  where 
they  meet. 

2.  A  fecret  or  remote  place. 

There’s  nothing  1  have  done  yet,  o’  my  confidence, 
Deferves  a  corner.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VII L 

It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  corner  of  a  houfe-top,  than  with  a 
brawling  woman  and  in  a  wide  houfe.  Proverbs ,  xxv.  24. 

I  am  perfuaded  that  none  of  thefe  things  are  hidden  from 
him  ;  for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer.  Adis,  xxvi.  26. 

All  the  inhabitants,  in  every  corner  of  the  ifland,  have  been 
abfoluiely  reduced  under  his  immediate  fubjedtion.  Davies. 

Thofe  vices,  that  lurk  in  the  fecret  •corners  of  the  foul.  Addif 
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Your  active  fearch 

Lea  ves  no  cold  wintry  corner  unexplor’d.  Thomfon  s  Spring. 

3.  The  extremities;  the  utmoft  limit:  thus  every  corner  is  the 

•  whole  or  every  part. 

Might  I  but  through  my  prifon,  once  a  day, 

Behold  this  maid,  all  corners  elfe  o'  th’  earth 

Let  liberty  make  ufe  of.  Shakefpeare' s  Tcmpcjl. 

I  turn’d,  and  try’d  each  corner  of  my  bed, 

To  find  if  fleep  were  there ;  but  fleep  was  loft.  Dryden. 

Corner-stone,  n.f.  [corner  ani  jlene.]  The  ftone  that  unites 
the  two  walls  at  the  corner ;  the  principal  ftone. 

See  youyond’  coin  o’th’  capitol,  yond’  corner -ft one?  Shakefp. 

A  mafon  was  fitting  a  corner-Jlone.  Howel’s  Vocal  Forejl. 

Corner-teeth  of  a  Horfe ,  are  the  four  teeth  which  are  placed 
between  the  middling  teeth  and  the  tufties  ;  and  are  two  above 
and  twro  below,  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw,  which  (hoot  forth 
when  the  horfe  is  four  years  and  a  half  old.  Farrier  s  Did?. 

Co'rnerwise.  adv.  [corner  and  wife. J  Diagonally;  with  the 
corner  in  front. 

Co'rnet.  n.f.  [ cornette .  French.] 

A  mufical  inftrument  blown  with  the  mouth  :  ufed  anciently 
in  war,  probably  in  the  cavalry. 

Ifrael  played  before  the  Lord  on  pfalteries  and  on  timbrels, 
and*  on  cornet:.  2  Sa.  vi.  5. 

Other  wind  inftruments  require  a  forcible  breath  ;  as  trum¬ 
pets,  cornets ,  and  hunters  horns.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

Cornets  and  trumpets  cannot  reach  his  ear. 

Under  an  adhor’s  nofe,  he’s  never  near.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

2.  A  company  or  troop  of  horfe ;  perhaps  as  many  as  had  a  cor¬ 
net  belonging  to  them.  This  fenfe  is  now  difufed. 

Thefe  noblemen  were  appointed,  with  fome  cornets  of  horfe 
and  bands  of  foot,  to  put  themfelves  beyond  the  hill  where 
the  rebels  w'ere  encamped.  Bacon. 

Seventy  great  horfes  lay  dead  in  the  field,  and  one  cornet 
was  taken.  Hayward. 

They  difeerned  a  body  of  five  cornets  of  horfe  very  full, 
ftanding  in  very  good  order  to  receive  them.  Clarendon. 

7.  The  officer  that  bears  the  ftandard  of  a  troop. 

4.  Cornet  of  a  Horfe ,  is  the  loweft  part  of  his  pattern  that  runs 

round  the  coffin,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  hair  that  joins 
and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof.  Farrier  s  Did?. 

5.  A  fcarf  anciently  worn  by  doftors.  Dip. 

6.  A  head-drefs.  _ 

7 .  A  Cornet  of  Paper ,  is  deferibed  by  Skinner  to  be  a  cap  ot 
paper,  made  by  retailers  for  fmall  wares. 

Co'rnetter.  n.f.  [from  cornet.']  A  blower  of  the  cornet. 

So  great  was  the  rabble  of  trumpetters,  cornettcrs ,  and  other 
muftcians,  that,  even  Claudius  himfelf  might  have  hcaid 
t;lem>  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

Co'rnice.  n.f  [cor niche,  French.]  7  he  higheft  projection  of 
a  wall  or  column. 

T  he  cornice  of  the  Palazzo  Farnefe,  which  makes  fo  beau¬ 
tiful  an  effect  below,  when  viewed  more  nearly,  will  be  found 
not  to  have  its  juft  meafures.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. 

The  walls  were  mafl'y  brafs,  the  cornice  high 

Blue  rnetals  crown’d,  in  colours,  of  the  fky.  Pope's  Odyfcy. 

Cornice  Ring.  [In  gunnery.]  The  next  ring  from  the  muz¬ 
zle  backwards.  7  .  Chambers. 

Confine  le.  n.f  [from  cornu,  Latin.]  A  little  horn. 

T  here  will  be  found,  on  either  fide,  two  black  filaments, 
or  membranous  firings,  which  extend  unto  ^e  ^OI,g 
ftiorter  cornicle,  upon  protrufion.  Proven's  Vulgar  Err  curs,  b  iii. 

Corni'cul a te.  adj.  [fr<  m  cornu,  Lat.]  A  term  in  botany. 

Cornicnlate  plants  are  fuch  as  produce  many  diftinct  and 
horned  pods;  and  co'nicti'ate  flowers  are  fuch  hbllow  flowers 
as  have  on  their  upper  part  a  kind  of  fpur,  or  little  horn  Chamb. 

CorNi'kk  K.  adj.  [from  cSrnu  and  facio,  Latin  ]  Productive  of 
horns;  making  horns.  &***• 


ConNf'cEROUs.  adj.  [  corniger,  Latin.]  Horned;  having 
horns. 

Nature,  in  other  cornigcrous  animals,  hath  placed  the  horns 
higher,  and  rcclinmg;  as  in  bucks.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  curs. 
CORNU  COP  I/E.  n.f.  [Lat.]  The  horn  of  plenty;  a  horn 
topped  with  fruits  and  flowers  in  the  hands  of  a  goddefs. 

To  Cornu'te.  v.  a.  [cor  nut  us,  Latin.]  T  o  bellow  horns ;  to 
cuckold. 

Cornu'ted.  adj.  [cor  nut  us,  Latin.]  Crafted  with  horns ; 
horned ;  cuckolded. 

Cornu  to.  n.J.  [from  cornutus ,  Latin.]  A  man  horned ;  a 
cuckold. 

The  peaking  cornuto  her  hhfband,  dwelling  in  a  continual 
larum  of  jealoufy.  Shakefp  ecu  e' s  Merry  Wives  cf  IP  in  (for. 

Co'rny.  adj.  [from  cornu,  horn,  Latin.] 

1 .  Strong  or  hard  like  horri ;  horny. 

Up  flood  the  corny  reed, 

Embattel’d  in  her  field.  Milton's  Paradife  Lcjl ,  b.  vii. 

2.  [from  corn.]  Producing  grain  or  corn. 

Tell  me  why  the  ant, 

’Midft  Summer’s  plenty,  thinks  of  Winter’s  want. 

By  conftant  journeys,  careful  to  prepare 
Her  ftores  ;  and  bringing  home  the  e  rny  car.  Prior. 

Co'rollarv.  n.f.  [corctlariurn,  Lat.  from  corolla-,  finis  cor  onat 
opus ;  or  from  corollair ,  Fr.  a  furplus.] 

1.  The  conclufion  :  a  corollary  feems  to  be  a  conclufion,  whether 
following  from  the  premifes  neceffarily  or  not. 

Nowfince  v/e  have  confidered  the  malignity  of  this  fin  of 
detraction,  it  is  but  a  natural  corollary ,  that  we  enforce  out 
vigilance  againrt  it.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  preface,  in  which  I  have  done  juftice 
to  others,  I  owe  fomewhat  to  myfelf.  Dryden's  Fab.  Prefaces 

2.  Surplus. 

Bring  a  corollary , 

Rather  than  want.  Shakefpeare’ s  T  mpejt. 

CORONA,  n.f.  [Latin.]  A  large  flat  member  of  the  cornice^ 
fo  called  becaufe  it  crowns  the  entablature  and  the  whole  or¬ 
der.  It  is  called  by  workmen  the  drip.  Chambers. 

In  a  cornice  the  gola  or  cymatium  of  the  corona ,  the  coping, 
the  mcdillions  or  dentclli,  make  a  noble  ihew  by  their  grace¬ 
ful  projeStions.  Spcdlator,  N°.  415. 

Co'ronal.  n.f.  [corona,  Latin  ]  A  crown  ;  a  garland. 

Crown  ye  god  Bacchus  with  a  c.ronal. 

And  Hymen  alfo  crown  with  wreaths  of  vine.  Spenfr. 
Co'ronal.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  top  of  the  head. 

A  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age  came  to  me,  with 
•  a  round  tubercle  between  the  fagittal  and  coronal  future.  Wife/#. 
Co'ronary.  adj.  [ coronarius ,  Latin  ] 

1.  Relating  to  a  crown ;  feated  on  the  top  of  the  head  like  a 
crown. 

*  The  bafilifk  of  older  times  was  a  proper  kind  of  ferpent, 
not  above  three  palms  long,  as  fome  account ;  and  differenced 
from  other  ferpents  by  advancing  his  head,  and  fome  white 
marks,  or  coronary  fpots  upon  the  crown.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  It  is  applied  in  anatomy  to  arteries,  which  are  fancied  to  en- 
compafs  the  heart  in  the  manner  of  a  garland. 

The  fubftance  of  the  heart  itfelf  is  moft  certainly  made  and 
nou riffled  by  the  blood,  which  is  conveyed  to  it  by  the  coro¬ 
nary  arteries.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Corona'tion.  n.f.  [from  corona,  Latin.] 

1.  The  a<ft  or  folemnity  of  crowning  a  king. 

Fortune  fmiling  at  her  work  therein,  that  a  fcaffold  of  exe¬ 
cution  fhould  grow  a  fcaffold  of  coronation.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 

To  fhew  my  duty  in  your  coronation.  Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet. 
A  cough,  fir,  which  I  caught  with  ringing  in  the  king's 
affairs  upon  his  coronation  day.  Shakefpeare’ s  henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Now  emprefs  fame'had  publifh’d  the  renown 
Of  Sh - ’s  coronation  through  the  town.  Dryden’s  A2c.fi. 

2.  The  pomp  or  affembly  prefent  at  a  coronation. 

In  penfive  thought  recal  the  fancy’d  feene. 

See  coronations  rife  on  ev’ry  green.  Pope. 

Co'roner.  n.J'.  [from  corona.]  An  officer  whofe  duty  is  to 
enquire,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  how  any  violent  death  was 
occafioned  ;  for  which  purpole  a  jury  of  twelve  perfons  is  im- 
pannelled. 

Go  thou  and  feek  the  coroner,  and  let  him  fit  o’  mv  uncle; 
for  he’s  in  the  third  degree  of  drink;  he's  drowned.  Shakefp. 
Co'ronet.  n.J.  [ coronctia ,  Ital.  the  diminutive  of  corona,  a 
crown.]  An  inferiour  crown  Worn  by  the  nobility.  I  he 
coronet  of  a  duke  is  adorned  with  ftrawberry  leaves ;  that  of 
a  marquis  has  leaves  with  pearls  interpofed;  that  of  an  earl 
raifes  the  pearls  above  the  leaves ;  that  of  a  vifeount  is  fur- 
rounded  with  only  pearls ;  that  of  a  baron  has  only  four 
pearls. 

The  reft  was  drawn  into  a  cotc.net  of  gold,  richly  fet  with 
pearl.  .  .  Sidney. 

In  his  livery 

Walk'd* crowns  and  coronets,  realms  and  iflands  were 
As  plates  dropt  from  his  pocket.  Shak.  Anti  and  Lleojatra. 
All  the  reft  are  counteffes. 

- Their  coronets  fay  fo.  Shakef  care's  Henry  VIII. 

i  Under 
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ttiulci'  a  lor  net  his  flowing  hair* 

In  curls,  on  either  check  play’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Lijl. 

Nor  could  our  nobles  hope  their  bold  attempt, 

Who  ruin’d  crowns,  would  coronets  exempt.  Drydert. 

Peers  and  dukes,  and  all  their  fweeping  train. 

And  garters,  liars,  and  coronets  appear.  Pope's  Ra.  of  Lock. 

Corporal,  n.f  [corrupted  from  caporal,  French.]  The 
lowed:  officer  of  the  infantry,  whofe  office  is  to  place  and  re¬ 
move  the  fentinels. 

I  he  cruel  corp'ral  whifper’d  in  my  ear, 
hive  pounds,  if  rightly  tipt*  would  fet  me  clear.  Gay-. 

Co'rporal  of  a  Ship.  An  officer  that  hath  the  charge  of 
fitting  the  watches  and  fentries,  and  relieving  them;  who 
fees  that  all  the  foldiers  and  failors  keep  their  arms  neat  and 
clean,  and  teaches  them  how  to  ufe  them.  He  has  a  mate 
under  him.  Harris. 

CO'RPORAL.  adj.  [ corporel ,  Fr.  corpusy  Latin.] 

J»  Relating  to  the  body  ;  belonging  to  the  body. 

To  relief  of  lazars  and  weak  age, 

Of  indigent  faint  fouls,  fiaft  corporal  toil, 

A  hundred  alms-houfes,  right  well  fupplied.  Shak.  Hen.  V. 

Render  to  me  fome  corporal  fign  about  her, 

More  evident  than  this.  Shakefpeare' s  C.ymbeline. 

I  hat  God  hath  been  otherwife  feen,  with  corporal  eyes, 
exceedeth  the  fmail  proportion  of  my  underftanding.  Raleigh. 

They  enjoy  greater  fenlual  pleafures,  and  feel  fewer  corporal 
pains,  and  are  utter  ftrangers  to  all  thofe  anxious  and  tor¬ 
menting  thoughts,  which  perpetually  haunt  and  difquiet  man¬ 
kind.  jitter  bury. 

2.  Material;  not  fpiritual.  In  the  prefent language,  when  body 
is  ufed  philofophically  in  oppofition  to  fpirit,  the  word  corpo¬ 
real  is  ufed,  as  a  corporeal  being ;  but  otherwife  corporal. 
Corjoreal  is  having  a  body;  corporal  relating  to  the  body. 
1  his  diftiiution  feems  not  ancient. 

Whither  are  they  vanifh’d  ? 

Into  the  air :  and  what  feem’d  corporal 

Melted,  as  breath,  into  the  wind.  Shakefpeare  s  Macbeth. 

And  from  thefe  corporal  nutriments,  perhaps, 

Ypur  bodies  may  at  laft  turn  all  to  fpirit.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

Corpor  a'lity.  n.f  [from  corporal.']  The  quality  of  being 
embodied. 

If  this  light  be  not  fpiritual,  yet  it  approacheth  neareft 
unto  fpirituality  ;  and  if  it  have  any  corporality,  then,  of  all 
other,  the  molt  fubtile  and  pure.  Raleigh's  Hiji.  of  the  World. 

Co'rporally.  adv.  [from  corporal.]  Bodily. 

The  fun  is  corporally  conjoined  with  bafdifcus.  Brown. 

{JO'RPORATE.  adj.  [from  corpus,  Latin  ]  United  in  a  body 
or  community ;  enabled  to  adt  in  legal  proceffes  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Breaking  forth  like  a  fudden  tempeft,  he  over-run  all  Mun- 
fler  and  Connaught,  defacing  and  utterly  fubverting  all  cor¬ 
porate  towns  that  were  not  ltrongly  walled.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

They  anfwer  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice, 

That  now  they  are  at  fall.  Shakefpeare' s  Timon. 

The  nobles  of  Athens  being  not  at  this  time  a  corporate 
a  (Tenthly,  therefore  the  refentment  of  the  commons  was  ufual- 
ly  turned  againft  particular  perfons.  Swift. 

Co'rporateness.  n.f.  [from  corporate.]  The  Hate  of  a  body 
corporate  ;  a  community.  j Dili. 

Corporation,  n.f.  [from  corpus,  Latin.] 

A  corporation  is  a  body  politick,  authorized  by  the  king's 
charter  to  have  a  common  feal,  one  head  officer  or  more,  and 
members,  able,  by  their  common  confent,  to  grant  or  receive, 
in  law,  any  thing  within  the  compafs  of  their  charter:  even 
as  one  man  may  do  by  law  all  things,  that  by  law  he  is  not 
forbidden ;  and  bindeth  the  fucceflbrs,  as  a  iingle  man  binds 
his  executor  or  heir.  Cowel. 

Of  angels  we  are  not  to  confider  only  what  they  are,  and 
do,  in  regard  of  their  own  being;  but  that  alfo  which  con¬ 
cerned!  them,  as  they  are  linked  into  a  kind  of  corporation 
amongft  themfelves,  and  of  fociety  or  fellowffiip  with  men. 

Hooker y  b.  i.  je£i.  4. 

Of  this  we  find  fome  foot-fteps  in  our  law, 

Which  doth  her  root  from  God  and  nature  take; 

Ten  thoufand  men  fhe  doth  together  draw, 

And  of  them  all  one  corporation  make.  Davies. 

CVrporature.  n.f  [from  corpus,  Latin.]  The  Rate  of  a 
being  embodied.  Dili. 

Corporeal,  adj.  [corptreusy  Latin.] 

I.  Having  a  body;  not  immaterial.  See  Corporal. 

The  fwiftnefs  of  thofe  circles  attribute, 

Though  numberlefs,  to  his  omnipotence. 

That  to  corporeal  fubftances  could  add 
Speed  almoft  fpiritual.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  viii. 

Having  furveyed  the  image  of  God  in  the  foul,  we  are  not 
to  omit  thofe  characters  that  God  imprinted  upon  the  body, 
as  much  as  a  fpiritual  fubftance  could  be  pictured  upon  a  cor¬ 
poreal.  South's  Sermons. 

God  being  fuppofed  to  be  a  pure  fpirit,  cannot  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  any  corporeal  fenfe.  lillotfon. 

The  courfe  is  finifh’d  which  thy  fates  decreed, 

And  thou  from  thy  corporeal  prifon  freed.  Dry  den's  Fables. 
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Fix  thy  corporeal  and  internal  eye 
On  the  young  gnat,  or  new-engender’d  fly. 

2.  It  is  ufed  by  Swift  inaccurately  for  corporal. 

I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a  true  ftep  even  oil  Aimf- 
bury  Downs ;  and  I  declare,  that  a  corporeal  falfe  ftep  is  worfe 
than  a  political  one.  Swift . 

Corporeity.  n.f.  [from  corporeusy  Latin.]  Materiality;  the 
quality  of  being  embodied  ;  the  ftate  of  having  a  body  ;  bodi- 
linefs. 

Since  philofophy  affirmeth,  that  we  are  middle  fubftances 
between  the  foul  and  the  body,  they  muft  admit  of  fome  cor¬ 
poreity  which  fuppofeth  weight  or  gravity;  Brown's  V ulg.  Err. 

It  is  the  faying  of  divine  Plato,  that  man  is  nature’s  hori¬ 
zon,  dividing  betwixt  the  upper  hemifphere  of  immaterial 
intellects  and  this  lower  of  corporeity.  G/anvi lie's  Sccpf.  c.  iv^ 

The  one  attributed  corporeity  to  God,  and  the  other  fhape 
and  figure.  Stillingfleet. 

Corporifica'tion.  n.f.  [from  eorporify.]  The  adt  of  giving 
body  or  palpability. 

To  Corpo'rify.  v.  a.  [from  corpus,  Lat.]  To  embody;  to 
infpiftate  into  body. 

A  certain  fpirituous  fubftance,  extracted  out  of  it,  is  mif- 
taken  for  the  fpirit  of  the  world  corporifed.  Boyle's  Scegt.  Cbym. 

Corpse.  l^arps,  7r.  corpus,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  body,  in  contempt. 

Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  feems 
To  fluff-  this  man,  this  vaft  unhide-bound  corps.  Milton. 

He  looks  as  man  was  made,  with  face  eredt, 

That  fcorns  his  brittle  corps,  and  feems  afham’d 

He’s  not  all  fpirit.  Dryden's  Don  Sebdfian. 

2.  Acarcafe;  a  dead  body;  a  corfe. 

Not  a  friend  greet 

My  poor  corps ,  where  my  bones  fhali  be  thrown.  Shakefr , 

There  was  the  murder’d  corps  in  covert  laid. 

And  violent  death  in  thoufand  fhapes  difplay’d.  Dryd. Fables 

See  where  the  corps  of  thy  dead  fon  approaches.  Addijon.. 
The  corpfe  was  laid  out  upon  the  floor  by  the  emperor’s 
command  ;  he  then  bid  every  one  light  his  flambeau,  and 
ftand  about  the  dead  body.  Addijon  s  Guardian,  N°.  99. 

2.  A  body  of  forces. 

te"":  W 

1 .  Bulkinefs  of  body;  flefhinefs  ;  fulnefs  of  flefh. 

To  what  a  cumberfome  unwieldinefs, 

And  burdenous  corpulence  my  Jove  had  grown.  Donne. 

It  is  but  one  fpecies  of  corpulency ;  for  there  may  be  bulk 
without  fat,  from  the  great  quantity  of  mufcular  flefh,  the  cafe 
of  robuft  people.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Spiffitude;  groflhefs  of  matter. 

The  mufculous  flefh  ferves  for  the  vibration  of  the  tail,  the 
heavinefs  ^nd  corpulency  of  the  water  requiring  a  great  force  to 
divide  it.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

Co'rpulent.  adj.  [  corpulentus,  Latin.]  Flefhy ;  bulky; 
having  great  bodily  bulk 

We  fay  it  is  a  flefhy  ftile,  when  there  is  much  periphrafes, 
and  circuit  of  words;  and  when  with  more  than  enough,  it 
grows  fat  and  corpulent.  Ben.  fohnfon’s  Difcoveries. 

Excefs  of  nourifhment  is  hurtful ;  for  it  maketh  the  child 
corpulent ,  and  growing  in  breadth  rather  than  in  height.  Bacon. 

CO'RPUSCLE.  n.f  [corpufculum,  Lat.]  A  finall  body;  a 
particle  of  matter;  anatom;  a  little  fragment. 

It  will  add  much  to  our  fatisfadlion,  if  thofe  corpufcles  can 
be  difeovered  with  microfcopes.  Newton  s  Opt. 

Who  knows  what  are  the  figures  of  the  little  corpufcles  that 
compofe  and  diftinguifh  different  bodies  ?  JFatts's  Logick. 

Corpu'scul ar.  I  adj.  [from  corpufculum ,  Lat.]  Relating 

Corpuscula'rian.  \  to  bodies;  comprifing  bodies.  It  is 
the  diftinguifhing  epithet  of  that  philofophy  which  attempts' 
the  rational  folution  of  ail  phyffcal  appearances  by  the  action 
of  one  body  upon  another. 

As  to  natural  philofophy  I  do  not  expect  to  fee  any  prin¬ 
ciples  propofed,  more  comprehenfive  and  intelligible  than  the 
corpufcularian  or  mechanical.  Boyle. 

This  may  be  faid,  that  the  modern  corpufcularians  talk,  in 
moft  things,  more  intelligibly  than  the  pcripateticks.  Bentley. 

The  mechanical  or  corpufcnlar  philofophy,  though  perad- 
venture  the  eldeft,  as  well  as  the  beft  in  the  world,  had  lain 
dead  for  many  ages  in  contempt  and  oblivion.  Bentley’s  Sernu 

Co'rracle.  See  Corricle. 

To  Corra'de.  v.  a  [corrado,  Latin  ]  To  rub  off;  to  wear 
away  by  frequent  rubbing  ;  to  ferape  together. 

Corr  adia'ti6n.  n.f.  [con  and  radius,  Lat.]  A  conjunction 
of  rays  in  one  point. 

The  impreflion  of  colour  worketh  not  but  by  a  cone  of 
direct  beams,  or  right  lines,  whereof  the  bafts  is  in  the  objedt, 
and  the  vertical  point  in  the  eye;  fo  as  there  is  a  car  radiation, 
and  conjundtion  of  beams.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiji  ary,  N°.  277- 

To  CORRE'CT.  v.  a.  [corrigo  correttum,  Latin.] 

1.  To  punifh;  to  chaff ife ;  to  difeipline. 

Sad  accidents,  and  a  ftatc  of  affliction,  is  a  fchool  of  virtue; 

it  corr  efts  levity,  and  interrupts  the  confidence  of  finning.  Fayt. 

After 
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After  he  lias  once  been  corrected  for  a  lie,  you  muft  be  fure 
never  after  to  pardon  it  in  him.  Locke  on  Education. 

Children  being  to  be  retrained  by  the  parents  only  in  vici¬ 
ous  things,  a  look  or  nod  only  ought  to  correct  them,  when 
they  do  amifs.  •  Locke  on  Education. 

2.  To  amend  ;  to  take  away  faults,  in  writings  or  life. 

This  is  a  defedt  in  the  firft  make  of  foine  men’s  minds, 
which  can  fcarce  ever  be  corrected  afterwards*  either  by  learn¬ 
ing  or  age.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth ,  Preface. 

Cat  retting  nature,  from  what  actually  fhe  is  in  individuals, 
to  what  file  ought  to  be,  and  what  fhe  was  created.  Dryden. 

I  writ,  becaufe  it  amufed  me  ;  I  corrected ,  becaufe  it  was  as 
pleafant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  write.  Pope’s  Preface. 

The  mind  may  cool,  and  be  at  leifure  to  attend  to  its 
domcftick  concern  :  to  confider  what  habit  wants  to  be .  cor¬ 
rected,  and  what  inclination  to  be  fubdued.  .Rogers’s  Sermons. 

3.  To  obviate  the  qualities  of  one  ingredient  by  another,  or  by 
any  method  of  preparation. 

. .  As  in  habitual  gout  or  ftone. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  done, 

Is  to  corrcti  your,  drink  and  diet, 

And  keep  the  inward  foe  in  quiet.  >  ,  Prior. 

In  cafes  of  acidity,  water  is  the  proper  drink :  its  quality  of 
relaxing  may  be  corrected  by  boiling  it  with  fome  animal  lub- 
ftances  ;  as  ivory  or  hartfhorn.  Arbuthnot  on  A.in.ents. 

4.  To  remark  faults.  „ 

Correct,  adj.  [ corredus ,  Latin.]  Revifed  or  finifhed  with 

exadfnefs  ;  free  from  faults.  . 

What  verfe  can  do,  he  has  perform’d  in  this. 

Which  he  prefumes  the  moft  correct  of  his.  Dryd.Aur.  Prot. 

,  Always  ufe  the  moft  correct  editions  :  various  readings  vyill 
be  only  troublefome  where  the  fenfe  and  language  is  com¬ 
plete.  F'elton  on  the  Clajficks. 

Corre'ct ion.  n.f  [from  correct.]  . . 

1.  Punifhment ;  difeipline;  chaftifement ;  penalty. 

Wilt  thou,  pupil  like, 

Take  thy  correction  mildly,  .kifs  the  rod  ?  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 
An  oftenfive  wife, 

That  hath  enrag’d  him  on  to  offer  ftrokes, 

As  he  is  ftriking,  holds  his  infant  up, 

And  hangs- retolv’d  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear’d  to  execution.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 
We  are  all  but  children  here  under  the  great  mafter  of  the 
family  ;  and  he  is  pleafed,  by  hopes  and  fears,  by  mercies  and 
corrections ,  to  inftrudf  us  in  virtue.  Watts. 

1.  Alteration  to  a  better  ftate ;  the  adl  of  taking  away  faults ; 

amendment.  •- 

Another  poet,  in  another  age,  make  take  the  fame  liberty 
with  my  writings  ;  if,  at  leaft,  they  live  long  enough  to  deferve 
correction.  Dryden’ s  Fables ,  Preface. 

3.  That  which  is  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  any  thing  wrong. 

Connections  or  improvements  fhould  be  adjoined,  by  way  of 
note  or  commentary,  in  their  proper  places.  Watts. 

4.  Reprehenfion;  animadverfion. 

They  proceed  with  judgment  and  ingenuity,  eftablifhing 
their  aftertions  not  only  with  great  folidity,  but  fubmitting 
them  alfo  unto  the  correction  of  future  difeovery.  Brown. 

One  fault  was  too  great  lenity  to  her  fervants,  to  whom  fhe 
always  gave  good  counfel,  but  often  too  gentle  correction. 

Arbuthnot’ s  Hijlory  of  John  Bui!. 

5.  Abatement  of  noxious  qualities,  by  the  addition  of  fomething 

contrary.  .  ... 

To  make  courts  hot,  ambitious,  wholefome,  do  not  take 
A  dram  of  country’s  dulnefs ;  do  not  add 
Corrections *  but  as  chymifts  purge  the  bad.  ,  Donne. 

Correct  1  oner.  n.  f.  [from  correction.]  One  that  has  been 
in  the  houfe  of  corredlion  ;  a  jayl-bird.  This  feems  to  be 
the  meaning  in  Shakefpeare.  , 

I  will  have  you  foundly  fwinged  for  this,  you  blue-bottle 
roeue!  you  filthy  famifhed  corredioner.  Shakefp.  henry  IV. 
Corrective,  adj.  [from  correct.]  Having  the  power  to  alter 
or  obviate  any  bad  qualities. 

Mulberries  are  pectoral,’  corrective  of  the  bilious  alcali. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Corrective,  n.f.  .......  j 

2.  That  which  has  the  power  of  altering  or  obviating  any  thing 

amifs.  / 

The  hair,  wool,  feathers,  and  feales,  which  all  animals  of 
prey  do  fwallow,  are  a  feafonable  and  neceflary  corrective ,  to 
prevent  their  greedinefs  from  filling  tbemfelves  with  too  fuc- 
eulent  a  food.  Pay  on  the  Creation. 

Humanly  fpeaking,  and  according  to  the  method  of  the 
world,  and  the  little  correctives  fupphed  by  art  and  difeipline, 
it  feldom  fails  but  an  ill  principle  has  its  courfe,  and  nature 
makes  good  its  blow.  South  s  Sermons. 

2.  Limitation;  reftridfion.  •,  ...  , 

There  feems  to  be  fuch  an  inftance  in  the  regiment,  which 
the  human  foul  exerciieth  in  relation  to  the  body,  that  with 
certain  correctives  and  exceptions,  may  give  fome  kind  of  ex^ 
plication  or  adumbration  thereof.  Flale' s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Corre'ctly.  adv.  [from  correct.]  Accurately;  appofitely ; 

exadtly ;  without  faults. 

Vox.  L 
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Thebe  ate  ladies,  without  knowing  what  tenfes  and  parti¬ 
ciples,  adverbs  and  prepolitions  are,  fpeak  as  properly  and  as 
.correCtly  as  moft  gentlemen  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  methods  of  grammar  fchools.  Locke  on  Education. 

Such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 

Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low.  Pope's  EJfay  cn  Criticifm . 
Cor  Re'ct  ness.  n.f.  [from  correct.]  Accuracy;  exadfnefs ; 
freedom  from  faults.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  j 

Too  much  labour  often  takes  away  the  fpirit,  by  adding  to 
the  polifhing ;  fo  that  there  remains  nothing  but  a  dull  cor- 
reCtnefs ,  a  piece  without  any  confiderablc  faults,  but  with  lev/ 
beaufies.  Dryden’ s  Dufrejnoy, 

The  foftnefs  of  the  flefh,  the  delicacy  of  the  fhape,  air 
and  pofture.,  and  the  correCt nejs  of  defign  in  this  ftatue,  are 
inexpreftible.  Adchjon  on  Italy. 

Late,  very  late,  correCtnefs  grew  our  care,  : 

When  the  tir’d  nation  breath’d  from  civil  war.  P 

Thofe  pieces  have  never  before  been  printed  from  the  true 
copies,  or  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  correCtnefs.  Swift. 
Corrector,  n.f.  [from  correct.] 

1.  He  that  amends,  or  alters,  by  punifhment  or  animadyerfion. 
How  maqy  does  zeal  urge  rather  to  do  juftice  on  fome  fins, 
than  to  forbear  all  fin  r  How  many  rather  to  be  correctors  than 
practifers  of  religion.  Sprat’s  Sermons. 

With  all  his  faults  he  fets  up  to  be  an  univerfal  reformer 
,  and  corrector  of  abufes,  and  a  remover  of  grievances.  Swift. 

1.  He  that  revifes  any  thing  to  free  it  from  faults ;  as  the  cor¬ 
rector  of  the  prefs,  that  amends  the  errours  committed  in 
printing.  ; 

I  remember  a  perfon,  vvho,  by  his  ftyle  and  literature, 
feems  to  have  been  the  corrector  of  a  hedge  prefs  in  Little  Bri¬ 
tain,  proceeding  gradually  to  an  author.  Swift. 

3.  In  medicine.  ,  .  . 

Such  an  ingredient  in  a  compofition,  as  guards  againft  or 
abates  the  force  of  another ;  as  the  lixivial  falts  prevent  the 
grievous  vellications  of  refinous  purges,  by  dividing  their  par¬ 
ticles,  and  preventing  their  adhefion  to  the  inteftinal  mem¬ 
branes,  whereby  they  fometimes  occafion  intolerable  gri  pings  ; 
and  as  fpices  and  carminative  feeds  alfo  aflift  in  the  eafier  ope¬ 
ration  of  fome  catharticks,  by  difhpating  colledtions  of  wind. 
In  making  a  medicine,  fuch  a  thing  is  called  a  corrector  which 
deftroys  or  diminishes  a  quality  that  it  could  not  otherwife 
be  difpenfed  with:  thus  turpentines  are  correctors  of  quick - 
filver,  by  deftroying  its  fiuxilityj  and  making  it  capable  of 
mixture ;  and  thus  redtihed  fpirit  of  wine  breaks  oft  the 
points  of  fome  acids,  fo  as  to  make  them  become  fafe  and 
good  remedies,  which  before  were  deftrudtive.  Spuinty. 

To  CORRELATE,  v.  n.  [from  con  and  relatus ,  Latin.]  To 
have  a  reciprocal  relation,  as  father  and  fon. 

Co  rrelate,  n.  f  One  that  ftands  in  the  oppofite  relation. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  father  to  c£afe  to  be  a  father,  by  caft- 
ing  off  his  fon  ;  and  another  for  him  to  ceale  to  be  fo,  by  the 
death  of  his  fon  :  in  this  the  relation  is  at  an  end,  for  want 
-  of  a  correlate.  South’s  Sermons. 

GorreT ative.  adj .  fon  and  relativus,  Latin.]  Havinga  re¬ 
ciprocal  relation,  lo  that  the  exiftence  of  one  in  a  particular 
ftate  depends  upon  the  exiftence  of  another.. 

Father  and  fon,  hufband  and  wife,  and  fuch  other  correla¬ 
tive  terms,  feem  nearly  to  belong  one  to  another.  South. 

Giving  is  a  relative  action,  and  fo  requires  a  correlative  to 
anfwerit:  giving,  on  one  part,  transfers  no  property,  unlefs 
there  be  an  accepting  on  the  other.  South’s  Sermons. 

Corre'lativeness.  n.f.  [from  correlative.]  The  ftate  of 
being  correlative.  , 

Correction,  n.f.  [corripio  cirreptum,  Latin]  Objurgation; 
chiding;  reprehenfion;  reproof. 

If  we  muft  needs  be  talking  of  other  people’s  faults,  let  it 
not  be  to  defame,  but  to, amend  them,  by  converting  our  de¬ 
traction  and  backbiting  into  admonition  and  fraternal  corrcp - 
tion.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  fed.  0. 

To  CORRESPO'ND.  v.  n.  [c  n  and  refpondeo ,  Latin.] 

I.  To  iuit ;  to  anfwer, ;  to  be  proportionate ;  to  be  adequate  to; 
to  be  adapted  ;  to  fit.  ,  , 

The  days,  if  one  be  compared  with  another  fucceffively 
throughout  the  year,  are  found  not  to  be  equal,  and  will  not 
juftly  correfpond  with  any  artificial  or  mechanical  equal  mea- 
fures  of  time.  ,  Holder  on  Time. 

Words  being  but  empiy  founds,  any  farther  than  they  are 
figns  of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  aflent  to  them,  as  they  cor¬ 
refpond  to  thofe  ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther  than  that.  Locke 9 
7.  T  o  keep  up  commerce  with  another  by  alternate  letters. 
Correspondence.  7  ,  rfronl  nrr<,rpmd.] 

Correspondency,  y  j 

1.  Relation;  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  thing  to  another. 

Between  the  law  of  their  heavenly  operations,  and  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  men  in  this  our  ftate  of  mortality,  fuch  cor refpon dene e 
there  is  as  maketh  it  expedient  to  know  in  fome  lort  the  one, 
for  the  others  more  perfedt  diredtion.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Whatever  we  fancy,  things  keep  their  courfe ;  and  their 
habitudes,  con efpondencics,  and  relations  keep  the  fame  to  one 
another.  Locke . 

2.  Ihtercourfe;  reciprocal  intelligence. 

5  R  I  had 
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1  had  difcovercd  thofc  unlawful  correfpondenciei  they  had 
ufed,  and  engagements  they  had  made  to  embroil  my  king¬ 
doms.  *  King  Charles. 

Sure  thevilkins  hold  a  correfpondenee 
With  the  enemy,  and  thus  they  would  betfdy  Vis.  Denham. 

It  happens  very  oddly,  that  the  pope  and  I  Ihould  have  the 
fame  thought  much  about  the  fame  time  :  my  enemies  will  be 
apt  to  fay,  that  we  hold  a  correjpondence  together,  and  aCt  by 
concert  in  this  matter.  Addifon’ s  Guardian,  N°.  116. 

3.  Friendlhip;  interchange  of  offices  or  civilities. 

Let  fuch  military  perfons  be  allured,  and  well  reputed  of, 
rather  than  fa&ious  and  popular;  holding  alfo  good  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  other  great  men  in  the  ftate.  Bacon ,  EJfay  17. 
Correspondent,  adj.  [from correfpond.]  Suitable;  adapted; 
agreeable ;  anfwerable. 

What  stood  or  evil  is  there  under  the  fun,  what  aCtion  cor- 
rcfponclent  or  repugnant  unto  the  law  which  God  hath  im- 
pofed  upon  his  creatures,  but  in  or  upon  it  God  doth  work, 
according  to  the  law  which  himfelf  hath  eternally  purpofed  to 
keep.  Hooker. 

And  as  five  zones  th*  etherial  regions  bind. 

Five  correfpondent  are  to  earth  affign’d.  Dryden’s  Ovid. 
Correspondent,  n.f.  One  with  whom  intelligence  or 
commerce  is  kept  up  by  mutual  meflages  or  letters. 

He  was  pleafed  to  command  me  to  fend  to  him,  and  receive 
from  him  all  his  letters  from  and  to  all  his  correfpondent s  at 
home  and  abroad.  Denham’s  Dedication. 

Correspo'nsive.  adj.  [from correfpond.]  Anfwerable;  adapted 
to  any  thing. 

Priam’s  fix  gates  i’  th’  city,  with  mafly  ftaples. 

And  correfponfive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 

Sperre  up  the  fons  of  Troy.  Shake/.  Troilus  and  CreJ/tda. 
CORRIDOR,  n.f  [French.] 

1 .  [In  fortification.]  The  covert  way  lying  round  the  whole 
compafs  of  the  fortifications  of  a  place. 

2.  [In  architecture.]  A  gallery  or  long  ifle  round  aboutabuild- 

ingj  leading  to  feveral  chambers  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other.  Harris. 

There  is  fomething  very  noble  in  the  amphitheatre,  though 
the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went  round  It  are  almoft  in- 
tirdy  ruined.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Corrigible,  adj.  [from  corrigo ,  Latin.] 

1 .  That  which  may  be  altered  or  amended. 

2.  Fie  who  is  a  proper  objeCt  of  punifhment ;  punifhable. 

He  was  taken  up  very  Ihort,  and  adjudged  corrigible  for  fuch 
prefumptuous  language.  Havel's  Vocal  Forejl. 

3.  Corrective ;  having  the  power  to  correCt. 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gar¬ 
deners  ;  fo  that,  if  we  will  either  have  it  fteril  with  idlenefs, 
or  manured  with  induftry,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority 
of  this  lies  in  our  will.  Shakefpeare’s  Othello. 

CorRi'val.  n.f.  [con  and  rival.]  Rival;  competitor. 

They  had  governours  commonly  out  of  the  two  families  of 
the  Geraldines  and  Butlers,  both  adverfaries  and  corrivals  one 
again  ft  the  other.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

He  that  doth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV .  p.  i. 
Cor riValry.  n.f.  [from  corrival .]  Competition;  oppo- 

fition. 

Cor r o'eor  ant.  adj.  [from  corroborate.']  Having  the  power 
to  give  ftrength. 

There  be  divers  forts  of  bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the  fpirits, 
and  they  be  of  three  intentions,  refrigerant,  corroborant ,  and 
aperient.  Bacon’ s  Natural  Hi [/lory,  Ny.  961. 

To  CORROBORATE,  v.  a.  [eon  and  roboro ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  confirm  ;  to  eftablifh. 

Machiavel  well  noteth,  though  in  an  ill-favoured  in- 
ftance,  there  is  no  trufting  to  the  force  of  nature,  nor  to  the 
bravery  of  words,  except  it  be  corroborate  by  cuftom.  Bacon. 

2.  To  ftrengthen  ;  to  make  ftrong. 

To  fortify  imagination  there  be  three  ways;  the  authority 
whence  the  belief  is  derived,  means  to  quicken  and  corroborate 
the  imagination,  and  means  to  repeat  it  and  refrefh  it.  Bacon. 

It  was  faid  that  the  prince  himfelf  had,  by  the  fight  of  fo¬ 
reign  courts,  and  obfervations  on  the  different  natures  of 
people,  and  rules  of  government,  much  excited  and  awaked 
his  fpirits,  and  corroborated  his  judgment.  JVotton. 

As  any  limb  well  and  duly  exercifed  grows  ftronger,  the 
nerves  of  the  body  are  corroborated  thereby.  JVatts. 

Corrobor a'tion.  n.f.  [from  corroborate.]  The  aCt  of 
ftrengthening  or  confirming ;  confirmation  by  fome  additional 
fccurity  ;  addition  of  ftrength. 

The  lady  herfclf  procured  a  bull,  for  the  better  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

Corroborative,  adj.  [from  corroborate.]  Having  the  power 
of  increafing  ftrength. 

In  the  cure  of  an  ulcer,  with  a  moift  intcmperics,  as  the 
heart  is  weakened  by  too  much  humidity,  you  are  to  mix  cor¬ 
roboratives  of  an  aftringent  faculty ;  and  the  ulcer  alfo  requireth 
to  be  dried.  IVifeman’s  Surgery. 

To  CORRCXDE.  v.  a.  [ corrodo ,  Latin.]  To  eat  away  by  de¬ 
grees,  as  a  menftruum  ;  to  prey  upon  j  to  Gonfume  ;  to  wear 
away  gradually. 
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Statesmen  purge  vice  with  vice,  and  may  corrode 
The  bad  with  bad,  a  fpider  with  a  toad  ; 

For  fo  ill  thralls  not  them,  but  they  tame  ill. 

And  make  her  do  much  good  againft  her  will.  .  Donne. 
We  know  that  aqua-fortis  corroding  copper,  which  is  it 
that  gives  the  colour  to  verdigreafe,  is  wont  to  reduce  it  to  a 
green  blue  folution.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

The  nature  of  mankind,  left  to  itfclf,  would  foon  have 
fallen  into  diffolution,  without  the  inceflant  and  corroding  in- 
vafions  of  fo  long  a  time.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Hannibal  the  Pyreneans  paft, 

And  fteepy  Alps,  the  mounds  that  nature  Caft, 

And  with  corroding  juices,  as  he  went, 

A  paflage  through  the  living  rock  he  rent.  Dryd.  ‘Juvenal. 
Fifties,  which  neither  chew  their  meat  nor  grind  it  in  their 
ftomachs,  do,  by  a  diffolvent  liquor  there  provided,  corrode 
and  reduce  it  into  a  chylus.  Bay  on  the  Creation. 

The  blood  turning  acrimonious,  corrodes  the  vefifels,  pro¬ 
ducing  almoft  all  thedifeafes  of  the  inflammatory  kind.  Arbuih. 

Through  the  heart; 

Should  jealoufy  its  venom  once  diffufe* 

’Tis  then  delightful  mifery  no  more. 

But  agony  unmixt,  inceflant  gall, 

Corroding  every  thought,  and  blafting  all 
Love’s  paradile.  Fbomfotis  Spying^  l.  1075. 

Corro'dent.  adj.  [from  corrode.]  Having  the  power  of  cor¬ 
roding  or  wafting  any  thing  away. 

Corro'dible.  adj.  [from  corrode  ]  Poffible  to  be  confumed 
or  corroded. 

Metals,  although  corrodible  by  waters,  yet  will  not  fuffer  a 
liquation  from  the  powerfuleft  heat  communicable  unto  that 
element.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Co'rrody.  n.f  [from  corrodo ,  Latin.]  A  defalcation  from 
an  allowance  or  falary  for  fome  other  than  the  original 
purpofe. 

In  thofe  days  even  noble  perfons,  and  other  meaner  men, 
ordered  corrodies  and  penfions  to  their  chaplains  and  fervants 
out  of  churches.  Aylijfe’s  Parergon. 

Corrosibi  lit Y.  n.f.  [from  corrofible.]  The  quality  of  being 
corrofible  ;  poffibility  to  be  confumed  by  a  menftruum. 
Corrodible,  adj.  [from  corrode.]  Poffible  to  be  confumed 
by  a  menftruum. 

Corro’si bleness.  n.f.  [from  corrofible.]  Sufceptibility  of  cor- 
rofion.  Dill. 

Corro'sion.  n.f  [ corrodo ,  Latin.]  The  power  of  eating  or 
wearing  away  by  degrees. 

Corrofon  is  a  particular  fpecies  of  diflolution  of  bodies, 
either  by  an  acid,  or  a  faline  menftruum.  It  is  almoft  wholly 
defigned  for  the  refolution  of  bodies  moft  ftrongly  compacted, 
as  bones  and  metals ;  fo  that  the  menftruums  here  employed, 
have  a  confiderable  moment  or  force.  Thefe  liquors,  whe¬ 
ther  acid  or  urinous,  are  nothing  but  falts  dificlved  in  a  little 
phlegm  ;  therefore  thefe  being  folid,  and  confequently  con¬ 
taining  a  confiderable  quantity  of  matter,  do  both  attraCt  one 
another  more,  and  are  alfo  more  attracted  by  the  particles  of 
the  body  to  be  diffolved ;  fo  when  the  more- folid  bodies  are 
put  into  faline  menftruums,  the  attraction  is  ftronger  than  in 
other  folutions;  and  the  motion,  which  is  always  proportional 
to  the  attraction,  is  more  violent:  fo  that  we  may  eafily  con¬ 
ceive,  when  the  motion  is  in  fuch  a  manner  inereafed,  it 
fhould  drive  the  falts  into  the  pores  of  the  bodies,  and  open 
and  loofen  their  cohefion,  though  ever  fo  firm.  Quincy. 

If  there  be  any  medicine  that  purgeth,  and  hath  neither 
of  the  firft  two  manifeft  qualities,  it  is  to  be  held  fufpeCted  as 
a  kind  of  poifon  ;  for  that  it  worketh  either  by  corrofon.  or  by 
a  fecret  malignity  and  enmity  to  nature.  Bacon’s  Eat.  Hifory. 

That  corrofon  and  diffolution  of  bodies,  even  the  meft  folid 
and  durable,  which  is  vulgarly  aferibed  to  the  air,  is  caufed 
merely  by  the  aCtion  of  water  upon  them ;  the  air  being 
fo  far  from  injuring  and  preying  upon  the  bodies  it  environs, 
that  it  contributes  to  their  ftcurity  and  prefervation.  IVoodw. 
Corrosive,  adj.  [from  corrodo ,  Latin.  It  was  anciently  pro¬ 
nounced  with  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  now  indif¬ 
ferently.] 

1 .  Having  the  power  of  confuming  or  wearing  away. 

Gold,  after  it  has  been  divided  by  corrofve  liquors  into  in- 
vifible  parts,  yet  may  prefently  be  precipitated,  fo  as  to  appear 
again  in  its  own  form.  Grew’ s  Cofmol.  b.  i.  c.  2.  f  12. 

The  facred  fons  of  vengeance,  on  wliofe  courfe 
Corrof  ve  famine  waits,  and  kills  the  year.  Thomfon’s  Spring. 

2.  Having  the  quality  to  fret  or  vex. 

If  the  maintenance  of  ceremonies  be  a  corrofve  to  fuch  as 
oppugn  them,  undoubtedly  to  fuch  as  maintain  them  it  can  be 
no  great  pleafure,  when  they  behold  that  which  they  reverence 
is  oppugned.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  fell.  io* 

Corrosive,  n.f. 

1.  That  which  has  the  quality  of  wafting  any  thing  away,  as 
the  fltfli  of  an  ulcer. 

He  meant  his  corro fives  to  apply, 

And  with  ftriCt  diet  tame  his  ftubborn  malady.  Fairy  fhicot. 

2.  That  which  has  the  power  of  fretting,  or  of  giving  pain. 

Such  fpceches  favour  not  of  God  in  him  that  ulcth  them, 
,  and 
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and  unto  virtuoufly  difpofed  minds  they  are  grievous  cor- 
rojives.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  Jett.  33. 

Away  ;  though  parting  he  a  fretful  corrojivc , 

It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound.  Shakejp.  Henry  VI.  p.  i. 

Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrofive , 

For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied*  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
Corro'sivel  y.  adv.  [from  corrojivc. ] 

1 .  Like  a  corrofive. 

At  full  it  tailed  fomewhat  corrofively.  Boyle  on  Saltpetre. 

2.  With  the  power  of  corrofion. 

Corro'siveness.  n.f.  [from  corrofive .]  The  quality  of  cor- 
rodins:  ©r  eating  away  ;  acrimony. 

We  do  infufe,  to  what  he  meant  for  meat, 

Corrofwenejs,  or  intenfe  cold  or  heat.  Donne. 

Saltpetre  betrays  upon  the  tongue  no  heat  nor  corrofvuenefs 
at  all,  but  coldnels,  mixt  with  a  fomewhat  languid  relilh  re¬ 
taining  to  bitternefs.  Boyle. 

Co'rrugant.  adj.  [from  corrugate.']  Having  the  power  of 

contrailing  into  wrinkles. 

To  CO'RRUGATE.  v.  a.  [corrugo,  Latin.]  To  wrinkle  or 
purfe  up  ;  as  the  Ikin  is  drawn  into  wrinkles  by  cold,  or  any 
other  caufe,  Quincy. 

The  cramp  cometh  of  contra£lion  ©f  finews:  it  cometh 
either  by  cold  or  drynefs  ;  for  cold  and  drynefs  do  both  ol  them 
contradt  and  corrugate.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory ,  NJ.  964. 
Corruga'tion.  n.f.  [from  corrugate.]  Contraction  into 
wrinkles. 

The  pain  of  the  folid  parts  is  the  corrugation  or  violent  agi¬ 
tation  of  fibres,  when  the  fpirits  are  irritated  by  lharp  hu¬ 
mours.  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

To  CORRU'PT.  v.  a.  [ corrumpo  corruptus ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  turn  from  a  found  to  a  putrefeent  ftate;  to  infedt. 

2.  To  deprave}  to  deftroy  integrity  }  to  vitiate  }  to  bribe. 

I  fear  left  by  any  means,  as  the  ferpent  beguiled  Eve 
through  his  fubtilty,  fo  your  minds  fhould  be  corrupted  from 
the  fimplicity  that  Is  in  Chrift.  2  Dor.  xi.  3. 

Even  what  things  they  naturally  know,  in  thofe  very  things, 
as  hearts  void  of  reafon,  they  corrupted  themfelves.  Jude ,  v.  10. 
Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.  1  Cor.  xv.  33. 
All  that  have  mifearried 

By  underhand,  corrupted ,  foul  injuftice.  Shak.  Richard  III. 

1  have  heard  it  faid,  the  fitteft  time  to  corrupt  a  man’s  wile, 
is  when  {he’s  fallen  out  with  her  hulband.  Shaiefp.  Coriolanus. 
But  ftay,  I  frnell  a  man  of  middle  earth ; 

With  tryal  fire  touch  me  his  finger-end ; 

If  he  be  chafte,  the  flame  will  back  defeend, 

And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  ftart. 

It  is  the  flefh  of  a  corrupted  heart.  Shak.  M.  TV.  of  IVindfor . 
Language  being  the  conduit  whereby  men  convey  their 
knowledge,  he  that  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  though  he  does  not 
corrupt  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  which  are  in  things,  yet 
he  ftops  the  pipes.  Locke. 

Hear  the  black  trumpet  through  the  world  proclaim, 

That  not  to  be  corrupted  is  the  fhame.  Pope. 

3.  To  fpoil;  to  do  mifehief. 

To  Corru  pt,  v.  n.  To  become  putrid  ;  to  grow  rotten  ;  to 
putrefy. 

The  aptnefs  or  propenfion  of  air  or  water  to  corrupt  or 
putrefy,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  before  it  break  forth  into 
manifeft  effects  of  difeafes,  Wafting,  or  the  like.  Bacon. 

Corru'pt.  adj.  [from  corrupt.]  Vitious;  tainted  with  wick- 
ednefs ;  without  integrity. 

Let  no  corrupt  cohnnunication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth, 
but  that  which  is  good  to  the  ufe  ol  edifying.  Eph.  iv.  29. 
Corrupt ,  corrupt ,  and  tainted  in  defire.  Sh.  M.  TV.  ofJVindf 
Thefe  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainnefs 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrup  ter  ends. 

Than  twenty  filky  ducking  obfervants.  Shakef  King  Lear. 
Some,  who  have  been  corrupt  in  their  morals,  have  yet  been 

infinitely  folicitous  to  have  their  children  pioufly  brought 
Up  South’s  Sermons. 

CorruPter.  n.f  [from  corrupt.]  He  that  taints  or  vitiates  j 

he  thatleffens  purity  or  integrity. 

What  is  here  ? 

The  fcripturcs  of  the  loyal  Leonatus; 

All  turn’d  to  herefy  ?  Away,  away, 

Corrupters  of  my  faith  !  Shakef  pear e  s  Cymbeline. 

From  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  the  corrupters  of  all  truth, 
who,  without  all  ground  of  certainty,  vaunt  their  antiquity, 
came  the  errour  firft  of  all.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  TVorjd ,  b.  1. 

Thofe  great  corrupters  of  Chriftianity,  and  indeed  of  natu¬ 
ral  religion,  thejefuits.  Addifon’s  Freeholder,  N°.  6. 

Corruptibility,  n.f.  [from  corruptible ;]  Poffibility  to 
corrupted. 

Corruptible,  adj.  [from  corrupt  ] 

1.  Sufceptible  of  deftrudion  by  natural  decay,  or  without 
violence. 

Our  corruptible  bodies  could  never  live  the  life  they  {hall 
live,  were  it  not  that  they  are  joined  with  his  body, 
which  is  incorruptible,  and  that  his  is  in  ours  as  a  caulc  of 
immortality.  _  .  Hooker. 

It  is  a  devouring  corruption  of  the  efTential  mixture,  which 
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confifting  chiefly  of  an  oily  moifture,  is  corruptible  through 
diflipation.  Harvey  on  Conjunctions. 

The  levcral  parts  of  which  the  world  confifts,  being  in 
their  nature  corruptible ,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  in  ail 
infinite  duration,  this  frame  of  things  would  long  fincc  have 
been  dilTolved.  Fillotjon  s  Sermons. 

2.  Sufceptible  of  corruption  ;  poffible  to  be  tainted  or  vitiated. 
CorruPtibleNEss.  n.f  [from  ‘corruptible.]  Sufceptibility  of 
corruptioh. 

Corruptibly,  adv.  [frorh  corruptible.]  In  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  be  corrupted,  or  vitiated. 

It  is  too  late;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch’d  corruptibly.  Skakefpcare  s  Ring  Lear. 

Corruption,  n.  f.  [corruptio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  principle  by  which  bodies  tend  to  the  reparation  of  their 
parts. 

2.  Wickednefs;  perverfion  of  principles;  lofs  of  integrity. 

Precepts  of  morality,  befides  the  natural  corruption  of  our 
tempers,  which  makes  us  averfe  to  them,  are  fo  abftradcd 
from  ideas  of  fenfe,  that  they  feldom  get  an  opportunity  for 
deferiptions  and  images.  Addijon  s' Efay  on  the  Ceorgicks, 

Amidft  corruption. ■,  luxury  and  rage, 

Still  leave  fome  ancient  virtue’s  to  our  age.  Pope. 

3.  Putrefcence. 

The  wife  contriver}  on  his  end  intent. 

Careful  this  fatal  errour  to  prevent, 

And  keep  the  waters  from  corruption  free, 

Mix’d  them  with  fait,  and  fea’fon’d  all  the  fea.  Blachncrt. 

4.  Matter  or  pus  in  a  fore. 

3.  The  means  by  which  any  thing  is  vitiated  ;  depravation. 

After  my  death  I  wifh  no  other  herald} 

No  other  fpeaker  of  my  living  aiiions, 

To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption. 

But  fuch  an  honeft  chronicler  as  Griffith.  Shak.  Hen.  VIII; 
The  region  hath  by  conqueft,  and  corruption  of  other  lan¬ 
guages,  received  new  and  differing  names.  Raleighs  Hijlory . 

All  thofe  four  kinds  of  corruption  are  very  common  iii  their 
language ;  for  which  reafons  the  Greek  tongue  is  become 
much  altered.  Brer e wood  on  Languages . 

6.  [In  law.]  An  infeilion  growing  to  a  man  attainted  of  felony 
or  treafon,  and  to  his  Ifiue  :  for  as  he  lofeth  all  to  the  prince; 
or  other  lord  of  the  fee,  fo  his  ifiue  cannot  be  heir  to  him,  oir 
to  any  other  anceftor,  of  whom  they  might  have  claimed  by 
him  ;  and  if  he  were  noble,  or  a  gentleman,  he  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  are  made  ignoble  and  ungentle,  in  refpeil  of  the 
father.  GoiveT. 

Corruptive,  adj.  [from  corrupt.]  Having  the  quality  of 
tainting  or  vitiating. 

Not  refembling  themfelves  according  to  febninal  condition, 
yet  carrying  a  fettled  habitude  unto  the  corruptive  originals. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b:  ii.  c.  6. 

It  fhould  be  endued  with  an  acid  ferment,  of  fome  car- 
r'uptive  quality,  for  fo  fpcedy  a  diflolution  of  the  meat 
and  preparation  of  the  chyle.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

CorruPtless.  adj.  [from  corrupt.]  Infufceptible  of  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  undecaying. 

All  around 

The  borders,  with  cbrruptlejs  myrrh  arfe  crown’d.  JDryden . 
CcrruPtly.  adv.  [from  corrupt.] 

1.  With  corruption  ;  with  taint }  with  vice;  without  integrity. 

O,  that  eftates,  degrees,  and  offices, 

Were  not  deriv’d  corruptly,  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchas’d  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer.  Shakefpeare. 
We  have  dealt  very  corruptly  againft  thee,  and  have  not 
kept  the  commandments.  Neh.  i.  7. 

2.  Vitioufly  ;  improperly;  contrary  to  purity. 

We  have  corruptly  con  trailed  moft  names,  both  of  men 
and  places.  Camden’s  Remains. 

CorruPtness.  n.J\  [from  corrupt.]  Thequahtyof  corruption; 
putrefcence  ;  Vice. 

CO'RSAIR.  n.f.  [French.]  A  pirate;  one  who  profefies  to 
feize  merchants. 

Corse,  n.f  [corps,  French  ] 

1.  A  body. 

For  he  was  ftrong,  and  of  fo  mighty  corf. 

As  ever  wielded  fpear  in  warlike  hand  SpeYlfer,  can.  ill* 

2,  A  dead  body  ;  a  carcafe ;  a  poetical  word. 

That  from  heir  body,  full  of  filthy  fin, 

Fie  reft  her  hateful  head,  without  remorfe; 

A  ftream  of  coal-blatk  blood  forth  gufhed  from  her  corfc. 

Fa'vy  Qtwen,  b.  i.  cant.  1.  Jlan.  24. 
Set  down  the  corfe  j  or,  by  faint  Paul, 

I’ll  make  a  corfe  of  him  that  difobeys.  Shakcfp.  Richard  III; 
What  may  this  mean  ? 

That  thou,  dead  corfe ,  again,  in  complete  fteel, 

Revifit’ft  thus  the  glimpfes  of  the  mbon, 

Making  night  hideous  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Elandet. 

Here  lay  him  down,  nly  friends, 

Full  in  niy  fight;  that  I  may  view  at  leifure 
The  bloody  corfe,  and  count  thofe  glorious  wounds.  Acldifcn. 
You  heard  the  groans, 

Heard  ni  rhtly  plung’d;  amid’  the  fullcn  waves; 

The  frequent  corfe.  Tkonjon’s  Summer,  l.  t O35. 

CoP$E  LET, 
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CViVselF.t.  n.f.  [carfelet,  French.]  Alight  armour  for  the 
forepart  of  the  body. 

Some  fhirts  of  maile,  fome  coats  of  plate  put  on, 

Some  don’d  a  cuirace,  fome  a  corjlct  bright.  Fairfax ,  b.  i. 

1  hey  lath,  they  foin, .they  pais,  they  Itriveto  bore 
T  heir  arjlets ,  and  their  thinned  parts  explore.  Dryd.  Fab. 

But  heroes,  who  o’ercomc  or  die, 

Have  their  hearts  hung  extremely  high  ; 

I  he  firings  of  which,  in  battle’s  heat, 

Againft  their  very  cord  lets  beat.  Prior. 

CO'RTICAL.  adj.  [ cortex ,  bark,  Lat.]  Barky  ;  belonging  to 
the  outer  part ;  belonging  to  the  rind  ;  outward. 

Their  laffc  extremities  form  a  little  gland,  (all  thefe  little 
glands  together  make  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain)  termi¬ 
nating  in  two  little  veflels.  Cheyne  s  Phil.  Prin. 

Co'rticated.  adj.  [from  corticatus ,  Lat.]  Refembling  the 
bark  of  a  tree. 

This  animal  is  a  kind  of  lizard,  a  quadruped  corticated  and 
depilous  ;  that  is,  without  wool,  fur,  or  hair.  Frown. 

Co'rticose.  adj.  [from  corticofus ,  Lat  ]  Full  of  bark.  Diet. 

CorveYto.  n.  /'.  The  curvet  See  Curvet 

You  mud  draw  file  horfe  in  his  career  with  his  manage, 
and  turn,  doing  the  corvctto  and  leaping.  Peachamon  Drawing. 

CORIFSCANT.  adj.  \_corufco ,  Latin.]  Glittering  by  flafties ; 
flafhing. 

Corusca'tion.  n.f.  [ corufcatio ,  Latin.]  Flafh;  quick  vibra¬ 
tion  of  light. 

We  fee  that  lightnings  and  corufeations ,  which  are  near  at 
hand,  yield  no  found.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  NT  14. 

We  may  learn  that  fulphureous  fleams  abound  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  ferment  with  minerals,  and  fometimes  take 
fire  with  a  fudden  corufcation  and  explofion.  Newton  s  Opt. 

How  heat  and  moidure  mingle  in  a  mafs, 

Or  belch  in  thunder,  or  in  lightning  blaze; 

Why  nimble  corufcations  drike  the  eye. 

And  bold  tornado’s  binder  in  the  fky.  Garth's  Difpenfatory. 

Cory'meiated.  adj.  [  corymbus,  Latin.]  Garniihed  with 
branches  of  berries.  Didt. 

Cor  ymbi'ferous.  adv.  [from  cor y tubus  and  fero ,  Lat.]  Bear¬ 
ing  fruit  or  berries  in  bunches. 

’Corymbiferous  plants  are  didinguifhed  into  fuch  as  have  a 
radiate  dower,  as  the  fun-flower ;  and  fuch  as  have  a  naked 
flower,  as  the  hemp-agrimony,  and  mugwort :  to  which  are 
added  thofe  a-kin  hereunto,  fuch  as  fcabious,  teafel,  tliidle,  and 
the  like.  Quincy. 

CORT'MEUS.  n.f  [Latin.] 

It  in  general  dignifies  the  top  of  any  thing ;  but  amongd 
the  ancient  botanids  it  was  ufed  to  exprefs  the  bunches  or 
cluders  of  berries  of  ivy,  or  the  like :  amongd  modern  bota- 
nifls  it  is  ufed  for  a  compounded  difeous  flower,  whofe  feeds 
are  not  pappous,  or  do  not  fly  away  in  down  ;  fuch  are  the 
flowers  of  daifies,  and  common  marygold  ;  and  therefore  Mr. 
Ray  makes  one  genus  of  plants  to  be  fuch  as  have  a  compound 
difeous  flower,  without  any  downy  wings  to  carry  oft’  their 
feeds.  hfi  ncy. 

CoscFnomancy.  n.  f.  [from  K&aiimv,  a  fieve,  and  panda,  divi¬ 
nation.]  The  art  of  divination  by  means  of  a  fieve.  Avery 
ancient  practice  mentioned  by  Theocritus,  and  dill  ufed  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  to  find  out  perfons  unknown.  Chambers. 

Cos eY ant.  n.f.  [In  geometry.]  The  fecant  of  an  arch, 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  ninety  degrees.  Harris. 

Coshering,  n.f  [Irifh.] 

Coverings  were  vifitations  and  progrefies  made  by  the  lord 
and  his  followers  among  his  tenants  ;  wherein  he  did  eat  them 
(as  theEnglifn  proverb  is)  out  of  houfc  and  home.  Davies. 

Co'sier.  n.J.  [from  coufer ,  old  Fr.  to  few.]  A  botcher.  Hanmer. 
Do  you  make  an  alehoufe  of  my  lady’s  houfe,  that  ye 
fqueak  out  your  cofier  catches,  without  any  mitigation  or  re- 
morfe  of  voice?  Shakefpeare' s  Twelfth  Night. 

Cosine,  n.f.  [In  geometry.]  The  right  fine  of  an  arch, 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  ninety  degrees.  Harris. 

Cosme'tick.  adj.  [xocrprjudccJ  Having  the  power  of  im¬ 
proving  beauty  ;  beautifying. 

No  better  cojmeticks  than  a  fevere  temperance  and  purity, 
modedy  and  humility,  a  gracious  temper  and  calmnefs  of 
fpirit  ';  no  true  beauty  without  the  fignatures  of  thefe  graces 
in  the  very  countenance.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Fird,  rob’d  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 

With  head  uncover’d,  the  cofmetick  pow’rs.  Pope. 

’CO'SMICAL.  adj.  [xba-pof.] 

5.  Relating  to  the  world. 

2.  Rifing  or  fetting  with  the  fun  ;  not  acronychal. 

The  cofmical  alcenfion  of  a  flar  we  term  that,  w'hen  it  arifeth 
together  with  the  fun,  or  in  the  fame  degree  of  the  ecliptick 
wherein  the  fun  abideth.  Frown’s  Vulgar  Errcurs ,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

Cosmic ai.ly.  adv.  [from  cofmical .]  With  the  fun  ;  not 

acronychally. 

From  the  rifing  of  this  flar,  not  cofmically ,  that  is,  with  the 
fun,  but  heliacally,  that  is,  its  emerlion  from  the  fays  of  the 
lun,  the  ancients  computed  their  canicular  days.  Brown. 

O/smogony.  n.  J.  [xoVf*©-,  and  yonj.J  The  rife  or  birth  of 
the  world ;  the  creation. 
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Cosmo'crapher,  n.f.  [xoerp&  and  y^aps).]  One  who  write3 
a  defeription  of  the  world  ;  diftinCt  from  geographer,  who 
deferibes  the  fituation  of  particular  countries. 

,  Thus  the  antient  cojmographet s  do  place  the  divifion  of  the 
Fad  and  Wedern  hemifpheie;  that  is,  the  fird  term  of  longi¬ 
tude  in  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Iflands,  conceiving  thefe  parts 
the  extremed  habitations  weflward.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errourd. 

Co  mogra'phical.  adj.  [from  cofnegrapby  ]  Relating  to  the 
general  defeription  of  the  world. 

Cosmogr  a/phically.  aclv.  [from  cofnographical. ]  In  a  manner 
relating  to  the  fcience  by  which  the  flru&ure  of  the  world  is 
difeovered  and  deferibed. 

This  it  doth  more  plainly  upon  the  tcrrella,  or  fpherical 
magnet,  cojmogi  aphically  fet  out  with  circles  of  the  globe. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Lrrcurs,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

COSMO'GRAPHY.  n.f.  and  «?*••.]  The  fcience  of 

the  general  fyflem  or  additions  of  the  world,  diftinCt  from 
geography,  which  delivers  the  fituation  and  boundaries  Cf 
particular  countries. 

Here  it  might  fee  the  world  without  travel ;  it  being  a  lefier 
fcheme  of  the  creation,  nature  contracted,  a  little  cofrr.ogra- 
phy ,  or  map  of  the  unlverfe.  South’s  Sermons. 

Cosmopolitan.  Inf  [ and  ttoX't/.c.]  A  citizen  of  the 

CosMopoLiTE.  5  world  ;  one  who  is  at  home  in  every  plaice. 

CVsset.  n.f.  A  lamb  brought  up  without  the  dam.  » 

If  thou  wilt  bewail  my  woful  teen, 

I  fhall  thee  give  yond  cojet  for  thy  pain.  Spenfer’s  Paji. 

COST.  n.f.  [ko/t,  Dutch.  As  this  word  is  found  in  the  re- 
moted  Teutonick  diakCts,  even  in  the  iflandick,  it  is  not  pro¬ 
bably  derived  to  us  from  the  Latin  cofto  ;  though  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  the  French  coujltr  comes  from  the  Latin.] 

1.  The  price  of  any  thing. 

2.  Sumptuoulnefs ;  luxury. 

The  city  woman  bears 

The  cojl  of  princes  on  unworthy  fhoulders.  Shakefpeare. 

Let  foreign  princes  vainly  boad 
The  rude  effeCts  of  pride  and  cojl 
Of  vafler  fabrieks,  to  which  they 

Contribute  nothing  but  the  pay.  Waller. 

3.  Charge ;  expence. 

While  he  found  his  daughter  maintained  without  his  cojt , 
he  was  content  to  be  deaf  to  any  noife  of  infamy.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

I  (hall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend, 

Whofe  tongue  fhall  afk  me  for  one  penny  cof , 

To  ranfom  home  revolted  Mortimer.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
Flave  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king’s  cojl  P  or  hath  he  given  us 
any  gift  ?  2  Sa.  xix.  42. 

And  wilt  thou,  O  cruel  boad  ! 

Put  poor  nature  to  fuch  cojl  P 
O  !  ’twill  undo  our  common  mother. 

To  be  at  charge  of  fuch  another.  Crajhaw. 

It  is  drange  to  fee  any  ecclefiadical  pile,  not  by  ecclefiafli- 
cal  cojl  and  influence,  rifing  above  ground ;  efpecialiy  in  an 
age  in  which  men’s  mouths  are  open  againft  the  church,  but 
their  hands  fhut  towards  it,  '  South's  Sermons. 

He  whofe  tale  is  bed,  and  pleafes  mod. 

Should  win  his  fupper  at  our  common  cojl.  Dryden’s  Fables. 
Fourteen  thoufand  pounds  are  paid  by  Wood  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  his  patent :  what  were  his  other  vidble  cojis  I  know 
not ;  what  his  latent,  is  varioufly  conjectured.  Swift. 

4.  Lofs ;  fine  ;  detriment. 

What  they  had  fondly  wifiied,  proved  afterwards  to  their 
cojis  over  true.  Rnolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

To  Cost.  v.n.  pret.  cojl ;  particip.  cojl.  JouJtcr,  French.]  To 
be  bought  for  ;  to  be  had  at  a  price. 

The  dagger  and  poifon  are  always  in  readinefs  ;  but  to  bring 
the  adtion  to  extremity,  and  then  recover  all,  will  require  the 
art  of  a  writer,  and  cojl  him  many  a  pang.  Dryden. 

Co'stal.  adj.  [coJla,lj?Lt.  a  rib.]  Belonging  to  the  ribs. 

Hereby  are  excluded  all  cetaceous  and  cartilaginous  fifhes, 
many  pectinal,  whofe  ribs  are  rectilineal ;  and  many  ccjlal, 
which  have  their  ribs  embowed.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err. 

Costard,  n.f.  [from  cojhr,  a  head  ] 

1.  A  head. 

Take  him  over  the  cojlard  with  the  belt  of  thy  fvvord. 

Shakefpcare’s  Richard  III. 

2.  An  apple  round  and  bulky  like  the  head. 

Many  country  vicars  are  driven  to  drifts;  and,  if  our  greedy 
patrons  hold  us  to  fuch  conditions,  they  will  make  us  turn 
cojlard  mongers,  grafiers,  or  fell  ale  Burton  on  Melancholy % 

CD'S!  IVE.  adj.  [condi fat  us,  Lat.  conjlipe ,  French.] 

1 .  Bound  in  the  body  ;  having  the  excretions  obflructed. 

When  the  paflage  of  the  gall  becomes  obdrudled,  the  body 
grows  co/live,  and  the  excrements  of  the  belly  white.  Brown. 

While  fader  than  his  cojlive  brains  indites, 

Philo’s  quick  hand  in  flowing  letters  writes ; 

His  cafe  appears  tome  like  honed  Teague’s, 

When  he  was  run  away  with  by  his  legs.  Prior. 

2.  Clofe ;  unpermeable. 

Clay  in  dry  feafons  is  coftivc,  hardening  with  the  fun  and 
wind,  ’till  unlocked  by  induftry,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  air  and 
■heavenly  influences.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

Costiveness. 


COT 


Co'stivf.ness.  n-f  [from  cojiive, ]  The  (late  of  the  body  in 
which  excretion  is  obftrwftcd. 

Coflivenefs  difperfes  malign  putrid  fumes  out  of  the  guts  and 
mefentery  into  all  parts  of  die  body,  occafioning  head-aches, 
fevers,  lots  of  appetite,  and  dilturbancc  of  conception.  Harvey. 

Coflivenefs  has  ill  effe&s,  and  is  hard  to  be  dealt  with  by 
phyfick ;  purging  medicines  rather  increafipg  than  removing 
the  evil.  Locke  on  Education ,  fed.  23. 

Co'stiiness.  n.f  [from  cojily.]  Sumptuoufnefs ;  expenfive- 
nefs. 

Though  not  with  curious  coJUincfs ,  yet  with  cleanly  fuffi- 
cienev  it  entertained  me.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

Nor  have  the  frugaller  fons  of  fortune  any  reafon  to  object 
the  erf  Hr, e/'s  ;  (ince  they  frequently  pay  dearer  for  lefs  advan¬ 
tageous  pleafures  G ianvi lie  s  Seep f.  Preface. 

Co'stly.  adj.  [from  cofl.]  Sumptuous;  expenftve;  of  a  high 
price. 

Coflly  thy  habit  as  thy  purfe  can  buy, 

But  not  expreft  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy  ; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Leave  for  a  while  thy  cojily  country-feat; 

And  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 

The  naufeous  pleafures  of  the  great.  Dry  den. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  will  be  perhaps  the  moft  cojily 
piece  of  work  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  completed. 

Addijon  s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

He  is  here  fpeaking  of  Paradife,  which  he  reprefents  as  a 
moft  charming  and  delightful  place ;  abounding  with  tilings 
not  only  ufeful  and  convenient,  but  even  the  moft  rare  and 
valuable,  the  moft  cojily  and  defireable.  JVoodvj .  Nat.  /  lift  or y. 
Co'stmary.  n.  f.  [ cojlus ,  Latin.]  An  herb  whofe  flowers  are 
naked,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  growing  in  umbels  on  the  top 
of  the  ftalks :  the  leaves  are  intire,  and  crenated  about  the 
edges.  Milter. 

Co'strel.  n.f  [  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  cofhr.]  A 
bottle.  Skinner. 

Cot.  }At  the  end  of  the  names  of  places,  come  gene- 
CorE.  £  rally  from  the  Saxon  cor,  a -cottage. 

Coat,  j  Gibfon’s  Camden. 

COT  '.n.f  [cor,  Sax.  cwt,  Welfh.]  A  fmall  houfc;  a  cot¬ 
tage;  a  hut;  a  mean  habitation. 

What  that  ufage  meant. 

Which  in  her  cot  fhe  daily  pradifed.  Fairy  flhteen,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Beftdes  his  cot ,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed. 

Are  now  on  fale  ;  and  at  our  fheep  cot  now, 

By  reafon  of  his  abfence,  there  is  nothing 
T  hat  youwill  feed  on.  Shakefpeare' s  As  you  like  it: 

Hezekiah  made  himfelf  flails  for  all  manner  of  beads,  and 
cots  for  flocks.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  28. 

My  feeble  goats. 

With  pains  I  drive  from  their  forfaken  cotes.  Drydeu’s  Virgil. 

A  ftately  temple  (hoots  within  thefkies  : 

The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rife; 

The  pavement,  po! idl’d  marble  they  behold  ; 

The  gates  with  fculpture  grac’d,  the  fpires  and  tiles  of  gold. 

Dry  den’s  Bauds  and  Philemon. 

As  Jove  vouchfaf’d  on  Ida’s  top,  ’tis  faid. 

At  poor  Philemon’s  cot  to  take  a  bed.  Fenton. 

Cot.  n.f.  An  abridgment  of  cotqucan. 

CoiaTgent.  n.f  [In  geometry.]  1  he  tangent  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  ninety  degrees.  Harris. 
To  Cote.  v.  a.  This  word,  which  I  have  found  only  in 
Chapman,  feems  to  fignify  the  fame  as  To  leave  behind ,  To 

over  pafs. 

Words  her  worth  had  prov  d  with  deeds. 

Had  more  ground  been  allow’d  the  race,  and  toted  far  his 
pLCecjs>  Chapman  s  Iliads. 

Cote'mporary.  adj.  [con  and  tempu s,  Latin.]  Living  at  the 
fame  time  ;  coetaneous  ;  contemporary. 

What  would  not,  to  a  rational  man,  cotemporary  with  the 
fir  ft  voucher,  have  appeared  probable,  is  now  ufed  as  certain, 

bccaufe  fcveral  have  lince,  from  him,  faid  it  one  a  ter 

.1  Locke. 

another. 

Co'tland.  n.f.  [cot  and  land]  Land  appendant  to  a  cot¬ 
tage.  .  _  ,  -1  A 

Co'tquean.  n.f  [probably  from  coquin ,  breach.]  A  man 

who  bufies  himfelf  with  women’s  affairs. 

Look  to  the  bak’d  meats,  good  Angelica  ; 

Spare  not  for  coft. - - 

- Go,  go,  you  cotqucan,  go; 

Get  you  to  bed.  Shakefpeare  s  Romeo  and  fu.iet. 

A  ftatefwoman  is  as  ridiculous  a  creature  as  a  cotqucan : 
each  of  the  foxes  (liould  keep  within  its  particular  bounds. 

Addijon  s  Freeholder ,  N°.  38. 

You  have  given  us  a  lively  pi&ure  of  hufbands  hen-peck’d  ; 
but  you  have  never  touched  upon  one  of  the  quite  different 
character,  and  who  goes  by  the  name  of  cotqucan  Add.  Spelt. 
Co’ttagf..  n.f.  [fromre/.]  A  hut;  a  mean  habitation,  a 

cot ;  a  little  houfc.  ,  , 

The  fea-coaft  fhal!  be  dwellings  and  cottages  for  (hepherds, 
and  folds  for  flocks.  Zeph.  11.  • 

Vgl.  I. 


c  o  u 

They  were  right  glad  to  take  fome  corner  of  a  poor  cottage 
and  there  to  ferve  God  upon  their  knees.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  J.  2. 

The  felf-fame  fun  that  (hines  upon  his  court, 

Hides  not  his  vifage  from  our  cottage,  but 

Looks  on  both  alike.  Shakefpeare  s  IVinfer  s  Tale. 

Let  the  women  of  noble  birth  and  great  fortunes  nurfe 
their  children,  look  to  the  affairs  of  the  houfe,  vifit  poor  cot¬ 
tages,  and  relieve  their  neceffities.  Taylor’s  Holy  Living. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  pcafant,  bred  up  in  the  obfeurities  of  a 
cottage ,  to  fancy  in  his  mind  the  unfeen  fplendors  of  a  court. 

South’s  Sermons. 

Beneath  our  humble  cottage  let  us  hafte, 

And  here,  unenvied,  rural  dainties  tafte.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

Cc/ttager.  n.f.  [from  cottage  ] 

1.  One  who  lives  in  a  hut  or  cottage. 

Let  us  from  our  farms, 

Call  forth  our  cottagers  to  arms.  . .  _  Sunft. 

The  moft  ignorant  Irifh  cottager  will  not  fell  his  cow  for  a 
groat.  Swift’s  Addrefs  to  Parliament . 

2.  A  cottager,  in  law,  is  one  that  lives  on  the  common,  with¬ 
out  paying  rent,  and  without  any  land  of  his  own. 

The  hofbandmen  and  plowmen  be  but  as  their  work-folks 
and  'labourers,  or  elfe  mere  cottagers ,  which  are  but  houfed 
beggars.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

I  he  yeomenry,  or  middle  people,  of  a  condition  between 
gentlemen  and  cottagers.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

CoVtier.  n.f.  [from  cot.]  One  who  inhabits  a  cot.  Did. 

CO'TTON.  n.  f.  [named,  according  to  Skinner ,  from  the  down 
that  adheres  to  the  mala  cotonea ,  or  quince,  called  by  the  Italians 


cotogni ;  whence  cottme ,  Jtal.  cotton ,  French.]  I  he  down  of 
the  cotton-tree. 

The  pin  ought  to  be  as  thick  as  a  rowling-pin,  and  covered 
with  cotton ,  that  its  hardnefs  may  not  be  oftenlive.  II  ifeman. 
Co'tton.  n.f.  A  plant. 

The  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  feveral  fegments 
almoft  to  the  bottom,  and  is  of  the  expanded  bell  fhape :  from 
the  center  rifes  a  pyramidal  hollow  tube,  adorned  and  loaded 
with  .chives  :  from  the  empalement  (hoots  up  the  pointal,  fixed 
like  a  nail  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower  and  of  the  tube, 
which  is  changed  into  a  roundilh  fruit,  divided  into  four  or 
more  feminal  cells,  gaping  at  the  top,  and  inclofing  feeds,  co¬ 
vered  over  and  wrapped  within  that  foft  dudlile  wool,  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  cotton.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Hot  or  (hrubby  cotton.  2.  The  moft  excellent  American 
cotton,  with  a  greenifli  feed.  3.  Annual  (hrubby  cotton,  of 
the  ifland  of  Providence,  with  a  large  quinquefid  vine  leaf. 

4.  The  tree  cotton.  5.  Tree  cotton  with  a  yellow  flower.  The 
firft  fort  is  cultivated  plentifully  in  Candia,  Lemnos,  Cyprus, 
Malta,  Sicily,  and  at  Naples ;  as  alfo  between  Jerufalem  and 
Damafcus,  from  whence  the  cotton  is  brought  annually  into 
thefe  northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  fown  upon  tilled 
grounds  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  cut  down  and  reaped 
in  barveft,  as  corn  with  us.  This  cotton  is  the  wool  which 
inclofes  or  wraps  up  the  feeds,  and  is  contained  in  a  kind  of 
brown  hufk  or  feed-veflel  growing  upon  this  (hrub.  It  is 
from  this  fort  that  the  vaft  quantities  of  cotton  are  taken, 
which  furnifli  our  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  brought  from  the 
iflands,  where  the  natives  take  great  care  of  its  culture. 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  cotton  fold,  which  differ  according 
to  the  countries  from  whence  they  come,  and  the  various  pre¬ 
parations  made  of  them.  I  he  hrft  is  the  cotton  in  the  wool ; 
that  is,  that  which  comes  from  the  (hell,  from  which  only 
we  take  the  feed :  thofe  come  from  Cyprus,  Smyrna,  &c. 
The  fecond  is  the  cotton  in  the  yarn  :  the  fecond  and  third 
forts  are  alfo  annual :  thefe  are  cultivated  in  the  WeftTndies 
in  great  plenty.  But  the  fourth  and  fifth  forts  grow  in  hgypt : 
thefe  abide  many  years,  and  often  arrive  to  be  trees  of  great 
magnitude,  from  which  the  inhabitants  are  annually  furniflied 
with  great  quantities  of  cotton.  One  of  thefe  trees  has  a  pur- 
plifh  and  the  other  a  yellow  flower,  which  is  the  only  diffe¬ 
rence  between  them.  Miller. 

Co'tton.  n.f.  Cloath  or  (luff  made  of  cotton. 

To  Co'tton.  v.  n. 

1.  To  rife  with  a  nap. 

2.  To  cement;  to  unite  with  :  a  cant  word. 

A  quarrel  between  you  will  end  in  one  of  you  being  turned 
off,  in  which  cafe  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  cotton  with  another.. 

Swift’s  Directions  to  the  Cook. 

To  COUCH,  v.n.  [touchdr,  French.] 

1.  To  lie  down  on  a  place  of  repofe. 

If  I  court  more  women,  you’ll  couch  with  more  men.  Soak. 

Doth  not  the  gentleman 
Deferve  as  full,  as  fortunate  a  bed, 

As  ever  Beatrice  (hall  couch  upon.  Sbakejpea>  e. 

When  love’s  fair  goddefs 

Couch'd  with  her  hufband  in  his  golden  bed.  Dryden's  JEn. 

2.  To  lie  down  on  the  knees,  as  a  bead  to  left. 

Trees  bent  their  heads  to  hear  him  ling  his  wrongs, 

Fierce  typers  couch'd  around,  and  loll’d  their  fawning 
tonrues.  Dryden’s  Virg.Geor.  b.  iv.  /.  41. 

Thefe  when  death 
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Comes  like  a  rufliing  lion,  couch  like  fpaniels, 

With  lolling  tongues,  and  tremble  at  the  paw*  Dryden. 

3.  To  lye  down  in  fecret,  or  in  ambufla. 

We’ll  couch  i’  th’ caftle-ditch,  ’till  we  fee  the  light  of  our 
fairies.  Shakefpcare' s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

1  he  earl  of  Angus  couched  in  a  furrow,  and  was  pafled  over 
fof  dead,  until  a  horfe  was  brought  for  his  efcape.  Hayward. 

4.  To  lye  in  a  bed,  or  ftratum. 

Blefled  of  the  Lord  be  his  land  for  the  dew,  and  for  the 
deep  that  coucheth  beneath.  Deutr.  xxxiii.  13* 

5.  To  ftoop ;  or  bend  down  ;  to  lower  in  fear,  in  pain,  in 
refped. 

T o  couch  down  between  Iflachar,  is  a  ftrong  afs  couching 
down  between  two  burdens.  Gen.  xlix.  14. 

Thefe  coachings ,  and  thefe  lowly  curtefies. 

Might  ftir  the  blood  of  ordinary  men.  Shakefp.  Jul.  Cafar. 

To  Couch  .  v.  a. 

1.  To  repofe ;  to  lay  on  a  place  of  repofe. 

Where  unbruifed  youth,  with  unftufF’d  brain, 

Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  fleep  doth  reign.  Shakcfp. 

2.  To  lay  down  any  thing  in  a  bed,  or  ftratum. 

If  the  weather  be  warm,  we  immediately  couch  malt  about 
a  foot  thick ;  but  if  a  hotter  feafon  require  it,  we  fpread  it  on 
the  floor  much  thinner.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

The  fea  and  the  land  make  one  globe;  and  the  waters  couch 
themfelves,  as  clofe  as  may  be,  to  the  centre  of  this  globe,  in  a 
fpherical  convexity.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  To  bed  ;  to  hide  in  another  body. 

It  is  at  this  day  in  ufe  at  Gaza,  to  couch  potfherds,  or  veflels 
of  earth,  in  their  walls,  to  gather  the  wind  from  the  top,  and 
to  pafs  it  down  in  fpouts  into  rooms.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijiory. 

4.  To  involve ;  to  include ;  to  comprife. 

But  who  will  call  thofe  noble  who  deface. 

By  meaner  a<fts,  the  glories  of  their  race ; 

Whofe  only  title  to  our  father’s  fame. 

Is  couch'd  in  the  dead  letters  of  their  name  ?  Dryden's  fuv. 
That  great  argument  for  a  future  ftate,  which  St.  Paul  hath 
couched  in  the  words  I  have  read  to  you.  Atterbury s  Sermons. 

5.  To  include  fecretly ;  to  hide  :  with  under. 

The  foundation  of  all  parables  is  fome  analogy  or  fimili- 
tude  between  the  topical  or  allufive  part  of  the  parable  and 
the  thing  couched  under  it,  and  intended  by  it.  South's  Sermons. 

There  is  all  this,  and  more,  that  lies  naturally  couched  under 
this  allegory.  L'Eftrange ,  Fable  3. 

The  true  notion  of  the  inftitution  being  loft,  the  tradition 
of  the  deluge,  which  was  couched  wider  it,  was  thereupon  at 
length  fufpended  and  loft.  Woodward,' s  Natural  Hijiory. 

6.  To  lay  clofe  to  another. 

And  over  all,  with  brazen  feales  was  arm’d, 

Like  plated  coat  of  fteel,  fo  couched  near, 

That  nought  might  pierce.  Fairy  Jfueen,  b.  i.  cant.  11. 

7.  To  fix  the  fpear  in  the  reft  ;  in  the  pofture  of  attack. 

The  knight  ’gan  fairly  couch  his  fteady  fpear, 

And  fiercely  ran  at  him  with  rigorous  might.  Fairy  Ffueen. 
Before  each  van 

Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  couch  their  fpears, 

’Till  thickeft  legions  clofe.  Milton's  Paradife  LJi ,  b.  ii. 

The  former  wav’d  in  air 

His  flaming  fword,  Tneas  couch'd  his  fpear.  Dryden's  ASn. 

S.  To  deprefs  the  film  that  overfpreads  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
This  is  improperly  called  couching  the  eye ,  for  couching  the 
cataratt :  with  equal  impropriety  they  fometimes  fpeak  of 
couching  the  patient. 

Some  artift,  whofe  nice  hand 
Couches  the  cataracts,  and  clears  his  eyes. 

And  all  at  once  a  flood  of  glorious  light 
Comes  rufhing  on  his  eyes.  Dennis. 

Whether  the  cataracft  be  wafted  by  being  feparated  from  its 
veflels,  I  have  never  known  pofitively,  by  difledting  one  that 
had  been  couched.  Sharp. 

Couch,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  feat  of  repofe,  on  which  it  is  common  to  lye  down 
d  re  fled. 

So  Satan  fell ;  and  ftraight  a  firy  globe 
Ot  angels  on  full  fail  of  wing  flew  nigh, 

Who  on  their  plumy  vans  receiv’d  him  foft, 

From  his  uneafy  ftation,  and  upbore 

As  on  a  floating  couch  through  the  blithe  air.  Milt.  Par.  Reg. 

To  loll  on  couches ,  rich  with  citron  fteds, 

And  lay  their  guilty  limbs  in  Tyrian  beds.  Dryd.  Virg.  Geo. 

2.  A  bed  ;  a  place  of  repofe. 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  inceft.  Shakcfp.  Hamlet. 

Dire  was  the  tolling  !  deep  the  groans !  defpair 
Tended  the  lick,  bufieft  from  couch  to  couch.  Milt.  Pa.  Lofl. 

This  gentle  knight,  infpir’d  by  jolly  May, 

Forfook  his  early  couch  at  early  day.  Dryden's  Fables. 

O,  ye  immortal  pow’rs  that  guard  the  juft. 

Watch  round  his  couch ,  and  foften  his  repofe.  Addif.  Cato. 

3.  A  layer,  or  ftratum. 

1  his  heap  is  called  by  maltftcrs  a  couch ,  or  bed  of  raw 
^  1  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
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Co'uchant.  adj.  [ couchant ,  Fr.]  Lying  down  ;  fquatting. 

If  a  lion  were  the  proper  coat  of  Judah,  yet  were  it  not 
probably  a  lion  rampant,  but  rather  couchant  or  dormant. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err ours ,  l.  v.  c.  10. 

As  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  fpy’d, 

In  fome  purlieu,  two  gentle  fawns  at  play. 

Strait  couches  clofe  ;  then  rifing,  changes  oft 

His  couchant  watch.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  iv.  /.  403. 

CO'UCHEE.  n.f.  [French.]  Bedtime;  the  time  of  vifiting  late 
at  night. 

None  of  her  fylvan  fubje&s  made  their  court; 

Levees  and  couchecs  pafs’d  without  refort.  Dryden. 

Co'ucher.  n.f.  [from  couch.]  He  that  couches  or  deprefles 
cataracts. 

Co'uchfe llo w.  n.f.  [couch  and  felloiv.]  Bedfellow;  com¬ 
panion. 

I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for 
you,  and  your  couchfellow ,  Nim  ;  or  elfe  you  had  looked 
through  the  grate  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  Shakefpcare. 

Co^UCH grass,  n.f.  A  weed. 

The  couchgrafs ,  for  the  firft  year,  infenfibly  robs  moft 
plants  in  fandy  grounds  apt  to  graze.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
COVE.  n.f. 

1.  A  fmall  creek  or  bay. 

2.  A  fhelter  ;  a  cover. 

COVENANT,  n.f.  [ convenant ,  Fr.  convcntum ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  contract ;  a  ftipulation. 

He  makes  a  covenant  never  to  deftroy 
The  earth  again  by  flood  ;  nor  let  the  fea 
Surpafs  his  bounds.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loji ,  b.  xi.  1.  892. 

The  Englifh  make  the  ocean  their  abode, 

Whofe  ready  fails  with  ev’ry  wind  can  fly. 

And  make  a  cov'nant  with  th’  unconftant  Iky.  __  Waller. 

2.  An  agreement  on  certain  terms;  a  compact. 

A  covenant  is  a  mutual  compact,  as  we  now  confider  it,  be¬ 
twixt  God  and  man ;  confifting  of  mercies  on  God’s  part, 
made  over  to  man,  and  of  conditions  on  man’s  part,  required 
by  God.  Hammond's  Pratt.  Catech. 

Some  men  live  as  if  they  had  made  a  covenant  with  hell : 
let  divines,  fathers,  friends  fay  what  they  will,  they  flop  their 
ears  againft  them.  L'  Eft  range. 

3.  A  writing  containing  the  terms  of  agreement. 

I  Ihall  but  lend  my  diamond  ’till  your  return ;  let  there  be 
covenants  drawn  between  us.  Shahefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

To  Co'venant.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bargain;  to  ftipulate. 

His  lord  ufed  commonly  fo  to  covenant  with  him,  which  if 
at  any  time  the  tenant  difliked,  he  might  freely  depart  at  his 
pleafure.  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

It  had  been  covenanted  between  him  and  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  neither  of  them  fliould  treat  of  peace  or  truce  with 
the  French  king.  Hayward  on  Edward  VI. 

By  words  men  come  to  know  one  another’s  minds ;  by 
thefe  they  covenant  and  confederate.  South's  Sermons. 

Jupiter  covenanted  with  him,  that  it  fliould  be  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry,  calm  or  windy,  as  the  tenant  fliould  direct.  L'Eji. 

2.  To  agree  with  another  on  certain  terms:  with  for. 

They  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  filver.  Mat. 

Pointing  to  a  heap  of  fand. 

For  ev’ry  grain  to  live  a  year  demand  ; 

But,  ah  !  unmindful  of  th’  effedt  of  time. 

Forgot  to  covenant  for  youth  and  prime.  Garth's  Ovid. 

Covenante'e.  n.f  [from  covenant.]  A  party  to  a  covenant ; 
a  ftipulator ;  a  bargainer. 

Both  of  them  were  refpedtive  rites  of  their  admiflion  into 
the  feveral  covenants,  and  the  covenantees  become  thereby  en¬ 
titled  to  the  refpedlive  privileges.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Covena'nter.  n.f.  [from  covenant.]  One  who  takes  a  cove¬ 
nant.  A  word  introduced  in  the  civil  wars. 

The  covenanters  fhall  have  no  more  aflurance  of  mutual 
afliftance  each  from  other,  after  the  taking  of  the  covenant, 
than  they  had  before.  Oxford  Reafons  againfl  the  Covenant. 

Co'venous.  adj.  [from  covin.]  Fraudulent;  collufive;  trickilh. 

I  wifli  fome  means  devifed  for  the  reftraint  of  thefe  inor¬ 
dinate  and  covenous  leafes  of  lands,  holden  in  chief,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thoufands  of  years.  Bacon's  Of.  of  Alienation. 

To  CO'VER.  v.  a.  [ couvrir ,  French  ] 

1.  To  overfpread  any  thing  with  fomething  elfe. 

The  paftures  are  cloathed  with  flocks,  the  vallevs  alfo  are 
covered  over  with  corn.  Pf  lxv.  13. 

A  man  ought  not  to  cover  his  head.  1  Cor.  xi.  7. 

Go  to  thy  fellows,  bid  them  cover  the  table,  l'erve  in  the 
meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner.  Shah.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

2.  To  conceal  under  fomething  laid  over. 

Or  lead  me  to  fome  folitary  place, 

And  cover  my  retreat  from  human  race.  Dryd.  Virg.  Gear. 

3.  To  hide  by  fupcrficial  appearances. 

4.  To  overwhelm  ;  to  bury. 

Raillery  and  wit  ferve  only  to  cover  nonfenfe  with  fhame, 
when  reafon  has  firft  proved  it  to  be  mere  nonfenfe.  Watts . 

5.  To  fhelter;  to  conceal  from  harm. 

Charitv 
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Charity  {hall  cover  the  multitude  of  fins. 

6.  To  incubate;  to  brood  on. 

Natural  hiftorians  obferve,  that  only  the  male  birds  have 
voices ;  that  their  fongs  begin  a  little  before  breeding-time, 
and  end  a  little  after;  that  whilft  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs, 
the  male  generally  takes  his  Hand  upon  a  neighbouring  bough 
within  her  hearing,  and  by  that  means  amufes  and  diverts  her 
with  his  fongs  during  the  whole  time  of  her  fitting.  Adel.  Spelt. 

*j.  To  copulate  with  a  female. 

8.  To  wear  the  hat,  or  garment  of  the  head,  as  a  mark  of 
fuperiority. 

That  king  had  conferred  the  honour  of  grandee  upon  him, 
which  was  of  no  other  advantage  or  fignification  to  him,  than 
to  be  covered  in  the  prefence  of  that  king.  L'ryd.  Dedicat.  Ain. 

Co'ver.  77.  /  [from  the  verb.] 

j.  Any  thing  that  is  laid  over  another. 

The  fecundine  is  but  a  general  cover,  not  fnaped  according 
to  the  parts,  but  the  {kin  is  ihaped  according  to  the  parts. 

Bacon's  Natural  H if  lory ,  N°.  732. 
The  fountains  could  be  ftrengtheneil  no  other  way  than  by 
making  a  ltrong  cover  or  arch  over  them.  Burnet's  Theory. 

Oreftes’  bulky  rage, 

Unfatisfy’d  with  margins  elofely  writ, 

Foams  o’er  the  covers ,  and  not  finifh’d  yet.  Dryd.  Juv.  Sat. 
With  your  hand,  or  any  ether  cover ,  you  Hop  the  vefi'el, 
fo  as  wholly  to  exclude  the  air.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  A  concealment ;  a  fereen ;  a  veil ;  a  fuperheial  appearance, 
under  which  fomething  is  hidden. 

The  truth  and  reafon  of  things  maybe  artificially  and  ef¬ 
fectually  infinuated,  under  the  cover  either  of  a  real  fail,  or 
of  a  fuppofed  one.  L' EJlrange. 

As  the  fpleen  has  great  inconveniences,  fo  the  pretence  of 
it  is  a  handfome  cover  for  imperfections.  Collier  on  the  Spleen. 

3.  Shelter ;  defence. 

In  the  mean  time,  by  being  compelled  to  lodge  in  the  field, 
which  grew  now  to  be  very  cold,  whilft  his  army  was  under 
cover,  they  might  be  forced  to  retire.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Cover-shame.  ». /  [cover  and  Jhame .]  Some  appearance 

ufed  to  conceal  infamy. 

Does  he  put  on  holy  garments  for  a  covcr-fkame  of  lewd- 
nefs  ?  Dryderi s  Spanifh  Fryar. 

Cohering,  n.  f.  [from  cover.]  Drefs ;  vefture;  any  thing 
fpread  over  another. 

The  women  took  and  fpread  a  covering  over  the  well’s 
mouth.  2  Sam.  xvii.  19. 

Bring  fome  covering  for  this  naked  foul. 

Whom  I’ll  intreat  to  lead  me.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 
Sometimes  providence  cafts  things  fo,  that  truth  and  intereft 
lie  the  fame  way ;  and  when  it  is  wrapt  up  in  this  covering, 
men  can  be  content  to  follow  it.  South. 

Then  from  the  floor  he  rais’d  a  royal  bed. 

With  cov'rings  of  Sidonian  purple  fpread.  Dry  den’ s  Fables. 

Co'verlet.  n.  f.  [ couvrelidi ,  French.]  The  outermoft  of  the 
bedcloaths  ;  that  under  which  all  the  reft  are  concealed. 

Lay  her  in  lillies  and  in  violets, 

And  filken  curtains  over  her  difplay. 

And  odour’d  fheets,  and  arras  coverlets.  Spenfers  Epithal. 

With  filken  curtains  and  gold  coverlets. 

Therein  to  fhrowd  her  fumptuous  Bellamoure.  Fairy  fthicen. 

This  done,  the  hoft  produc’d  the  genial  bed, 

Which  with  no  coftly  coverlet  they  fpread.  Drycleri  s  Fables. 
The  difficulties  I  was  in,  for  want  of  a  houfe  and  bed, 
being  forced  to  lie  on  the  ground,  wrapt  up  in  my  coverlet. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

Co'vert.  n.  f.  [from  cover ,  convert,  French.] 

I.  Aflhelter;  a  defence. 

Let  mine  outcafts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab  ;  be  thou  a  covert 
to  them  from  the  face  of  the  fpoiler.  Ifaiah ,  xvi.  4. 

There  {hall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  fhadow  in  the  day-time 
from  the  heat,  and  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and  for  a  covert  i rom 
ftorm  and  rain.  If.  iv.  6. 

They  are  by  fudden  alarm,  or  watch-word,  to  be  called  out 
to  their  military  motions,  under  fky  or  covert,  according  to 
the  feafon,  as  was  the  Roman  wont.  Milton  on  Education. 

It  was  the  hour  of  night,  when  thus  the  Son 
Commun’d  in  filent  walk,  then  laid  him  down 
Under  the  hofpitable  covert  nigh 

Of  trees  thick  interwoven.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  b.  ii. 
Now  have  a  care  your  carnations  catch  not  too  much  wet, 
therefore  retire  them  to  covert.  Evelyn  s  Kalendar. 

2i  A  thicket,  or  hiding  place. 

Tow’rds  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  ’ware  of  me. 

And  ftole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood.  SJxikef  Rom.  and  Jul. 

I  fhall  be  your  faithful  guide, 

Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide.  Milton. 

Thence  to  the  coverts,  and  the  confcious  groves. 

The  feenes  of  his  paft  triumphs  and  his  loves.  Denham. 

Deep  into  fome  thick  covert  would  I  run, 

Impenetrable  to  the  ftars  or  fun.  Dryderi s  State  of  Innocence. 

The  deer  is  lodg’d ;  I’ve  track’d  her  to  her  covert : 

Be  fure  ye  mind  the  word  ;  and  when  I  give  it, 

Rufti  in  at  once,  and  leize  upon  your  prey.  Addift  Cato. 
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Co'vert.  adj.  [convert,  French.] 

1 .  Sheltered  ;  not  open  ;  not  expofed. 

You  are,  of  either  fide  the  green,  to  plant  a  covert  alle^J 
upon  carpenter’s  work,  about  twelve  foot  in  height,  by  which 
you  may  go  in  {hade  into  the  garden.  Bacon,  tJJ'ay  47. 

The  fox  is  a  heart  alfo  very  prejudicial  to  the  hufbandman, 
efpecially  in  places  that  are  near  forert-woods  and  covert 
places.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field, 

Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield.  Pope's  Effays. 

2.  Secret;  hidden;  private;  infidious. 

And  let  us  prefently  go  fit  in  council, 

How  covert  matters  may  be  belt  difclos’d. 

And  open  perils  fureft  anfwered.  Shakcfp.  Julius  Ccefar. 

By  what  beft  way, 

Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile. 

We  now  debate.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  ii.  /.  4r. 

Co'vert.  adj.  [ convert ,  Frehch.]  The  ftate  of  a  woman  fhel- 
tered  by  marriage  under  her  hufband;  as  covert  baron,  feme 
covert. 

Inftead  of  her  being  under  covert  baron,  to  be  under  covert 
feme  myfelf;  to  have  my  body  difabled,  and  my  head  for¬ 
tified.  Dryderi s  Spanifh  Fryar. 

Covert-wav.  n.  ft  [from  covert  and  way.] 

It  is,  in  fortification,  a  fpace  of  ground  level  with  the  field, 
on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  three  or  four  fathom  broad,  ranging 
quite  round  the  half  moons,  or  other  works  toward  the  coun¬ 
try.  One  of  the  greateft  difficulties  in  a  fiege  is  to  make  a 
lodgment  on  the  covert-way ,  becaufe  ufually  the  befieged  pal- 
lifade  it  along  the  middle,  and  undermine  it  on  all  fides.  It 
is  fometimes  called  the  corridor,  and  fometimes  the  counter- 
fcarp,  becaufe  it  is  on  the  edge  of  the  fcarp.  Harris. 

Co'vertly.  aclv.  [from  covert.]  Secretly;  elofely;  in  private; 
with  privacy. 

Yet  ftill  Aragnol  (fo  his  foe  was  hight) 

Lay  lurking,  covertly  him  to  furprife.  Spenfer's  Muiopotmos. 

How  can’ft  thou  crofs  this  marriage  ? 

— Not  honeftly,  my  lord ;  but  fo  covertly ,  that  no  difho- 
nefty  {hall  appear  in  me.  Shakcfp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

Amongft  the  poets,  Perfius  covertly  ftrikes  at  Nero ;  fome 
of  whofe  verfes  he  recites  with  fcorn  and  indignation.  Dry  den. 

Co'vertness.  n.ft  [from  covert.]  Secrecy;  privacy.  Die 1. 

Co'verture.  77./  [from  covert.] 

1.  Shelter;  defence;  not  expofure. 

It  may  be  it  is  rather  the  (hade,  or  other  coverture,  that  they 
take  liking  in,  than  the  virtue  of  the  herb.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijt. 

He  faw  his  guileful  ail 
By  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  feconded 
Upon  her  hufband;  faw  their  fhame  that  fought 
Vain  covertures.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  b.  x.  A  337- 

The  winds  being  fo  fierce,  and  the  weather  fo  fevere,  as 
not  to  fuffer  any  thing  to  profper  or  thrive  beyond  the  height 
of  a  fhrub,  in  any  of  all  thofe  iflands,  unlefs  it  be  prote£ted 
by  walls  ;  as  in  gardens,  or  other  like  coverture.  Woodward. 

2.  In  law. 

The  eftate  and  condition  of  a  married  woman,  who,  by 
the  laws  of  our  realm,  is  in  potejlate  viri ,  and  therefore  dif¬ 
abled  to  contrail  with  any,  to  the  prejudice  of  herfelf  or  her 
hufband,  without  his  allowance  or  confirmation.  Ccwel. 

The  infancy  of  king  Edward  VI.  and  the  coverture  of  queen 
Mary,  did,  in  fail,  difable  them  to  accomplifti  the  conqueft  of 
Ireland.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

To  CO'VET.  v.  a.  [ convoiter ,  French.] 

1.  To  defire  inordinately ;  to  defire  beyond  due  bounds: 

If  it  be  a  fin  to  covet  honour, 

I  am  the  mod  offending  man  alive.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V, 

I  am  yet 

Unknown  to  woman,  never  was  forfworn; 

Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own, 

At  no  time  broke  my  faith.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

O  father  !  can  it  be  that  fouls  fuhlime, 

Return  to  vifit  our  terreftrial  clime  ? 

And  that  the  gen’rous  mind,  releas’d  by  death. 

Can  covet  lazy  limbs  and  mortal  breath  ?  Dryden's  Ain. 

2.  To  defire  earneftly. 

But  covet  earneftly  the  beft  gifts.  1  Cor.  xii.  31. 

To  Co'vet.  v.  n.  To  have  a  ftrong  defire. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which  while 
fome  coveted  after ,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith.  1  Tim.  vi„ 

Co'vetabLe.  adj.  [from  covet.]  To  be  Wifhed  for;  to  be 
coveted.  Did?. 

Co'vetise.  77./  [convoitife,  French.]  Avarice;  covetoulhefs 
of  money. 

Mod  wretched  wight,  whom  nothing  might  fuffice, 
Whofe  greedy  lull  did  lack  in  greateft  {lore; 

Whofe  need  had  end,  but  no  end  covetije .  Fairy  Ijhteen,  b,  i, 

Co'vetous.  adj.  [ convoiteux ,  french. J 

1.  Inordinately  defirous. 

While  cumber’d  with  my  dropping  cloaths  I  lay, 

The  cruel  nation,  covetous  of  prey, 

Stain’d  with  my  blood  the  unhofpitable  coaft.  Dryden's  JE ft. 

2.  Inordinately  eager  of  money ;  avaricious. 

‘  ’  An 
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An  heart  they  have  excrcifed  with  covetous  pradlicesj 

2  Pet.  ii.  14. 

What  he  cannot  help  in  bis  nature,  you  muft  not  account  a 
vice  in  him  :  \  ou  muft  in  no  ways  fay  he  is  covetous.  Shakefp. 

Let  never  fo  much  probability  hang  on  one  fide  of  a  covetous 
man’s  reafoning,  and  money  on  the  other,  it  is  cafv  to  fore¬ 
fee  which  will  outweigh.  Locke. 

%  O 

3.  Dehrous ;  eager  :  in  a  good  fenfe. 

Sheba  was.  never 

More  covetous  of  wifdom  and  fair  virtue, 

Than  this  fair  foul  {hall  be.  Sbakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

He  that  is  envious  or  angry  at  a  virtue  that  is  not  his  own, 
at  the  perfe&ion  or  excellency  of  his  neighbour,  is  not  covet¬ 
ous  of  the  virtue,  but  of  its  reward  and  reputation,  and  then 
his  intentions  are  polluted.  Taylor  s  Rule  oj  Living  Holy. 

Covetously,  adv.  [from  covetous .]  Avaricioully ;  eagerly. 

If  he  care  not  for’t,  he  will  fupply  us  eafily  ;  if  he  covetoujly 
referve  it,  how  {hall’s  get  it  ?  Sbakefpeare. 

CoVetousness.  11. f.  [from  covetous.']  Avarice;  inordinate 
defire  of  money  ;  eagernefs  of  gain. 

When  workmen  ftrive  to  do  better  than  well. 

They  do  confound  their  {kill  in  coveioufnefs.  Shake f.  K.  John. 
He  that  takes  pains  to  ferve  the  ends  of  covetoufnefs ,  or 
minifters  to  another’s  luff,  or  keeps  a  {hop  of  impurities  or 
intemperance,  is  idle  in  the  worft  fenfe.  Taylor  s  Holy  Living. 
Covetoufnefs  debafeth  a  man's  fpirit,  and  links  it  into  the 
;  earth.  Tillotfon. 

Co'vey.  n.f.  \_couvee ,  French.] 

1.  A  hatch  ;  an  old  bird  with  her  young  ones. 

2.  A  number  of  birds  together. 

A  flight  of  wafps  and  covey  of  partridges  went  to  a  farmer, 
and  begged  a  fup  of  him  to  quench  their  thirft.  L’ EJlrange. 

A  covey  of  patridges  fpringing  in  our  front,  put  our  infantry 
in  diforder.  Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  N°.  3. 

There  would  be  no  walking  in  a  flhady  wood  without 
fpringing  a  covey  of  toafts.  Acldiforfs  Guardian ,  N°.  1 12. 
COUGH,  n.f.  [ kuch ,  Dutch.]  A  conviilfion  of  the  lungs, 
vellicated  by  fome  {harp  ferofity.  It  is  pronounced  effl. 

In  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  when  nature  cannot  expel 
the  cough ,  men  fall  into  fluxes  of  the  belly,  and  then  they 
die.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hi/lory ,  N°.  63. 

For  his  dear  fake  long  reftlefs  nights  you  bore. 

While  rattling  coughs  his  heaving  veftels  tore.  Smith. 

Vo  Couch,  v.  n.  [ kuchen ,  Dutch.]  To  have  the  lungs  coil- 
vulfed ;  to  make  a  noife  in  endeavouring  to  evacuate  the  pec¬ 
cant  matter  from  the  lungs. 

Thou  didft  drink 

The  ftale  of  horfes,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beafts  would  cough  at.  Shakefp.  Anth.  and  Cleopatra. 
Thou  haft  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  ftreet, 
becaufe  he  hath  wakened  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  afleep  in  the 
fun.  Sbakefpeare' s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  firft  problem  enquireth  why  a  man  doth  cough ,  but  not 
'  an  ox  or  cow  ;  whereas  the  contrary  is  often  obferved.  Brown. 
If  any  humour  be  difeharged  upon  the  lungs,  they  have  a 
faculty  of  clearing  themfelves,  and  calling  it  up  by  coughing. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

7  here  are  who  to  my  perfon  pay  their  court, 

I  cough  like  Horace,  and  though  lean,  am  fhort.  Pope's  Ep. 
To  Cough,  v.  a.  To  ejeeft  by  a  cough  ;  to  expectorate. 

If  the  matter  be  to  be  difeharged  by  expectoration,  it  muft 
••firft  pafs  into  the  fubftance  of  the  lung-,  then  into  the  afpera 
arteria,  or  weafand,  and  from  thence  be  coughed  up,  and  fpit 
out  by  the  mouth.  JVifemans  Surgery. 

Co'ugher.  n.f.  [from  cough.]  One  that  coughs.  Dibi. 

Co'viny  \n.  f.  A  deceitful  agreement  between  two  or  more, 
Co'vine.  j  to  the  hurt  of  another.  Cowel. 

Co'ving.  n.  f.  [from  cove. ]  A  term  in  building,  ufed  of  houfes 
that  projeCt  over  the  ground-plot  and  the  turned  projeCture 
arched  with  timber,  lathed  and  plaiftered.  Harris. 

Could,  [the  imperfeCt  preterite  of  can.  See  Can.]  Was 
able  to ;  had  power  to. 

And  if  I  have  done  well,  and  as  is  fitting  the  ftory,  it  is 
that  which  I  defil  ed ;  but  if  flcnderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that 
which  1  could  attain  unto.  2  Mac.  xv.  38. 

What  if  he  did  not  all  the  ill  he  could ? 

Am  I  oblig’d  by  that  t’  aftift  his  rapines, 

And  to  maintain  his  murders  ?  Dryden's  Spanifh  Fryar. 
Co'ulter.  n.f.  [ 'colter ,  Latin.  ]  The  {harp  iron  of  the  plow 
which  cuts  the  earth,  perpendicular  to  the  fhare. 

The  Ifraelites  went  down  to  {harpen  every  man  his  {hare, 
and  his  coulter,  and  his  ax,  and  his  mattock.  1  Sa.  xiii.  20. 

Literature  is  the  grindftone  to  lharpen  the  coulters ,  to  whet 
their  natural  faculties.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals . 

The  plough  for  ftiff  clays'is  long  and  broad,  and  the  coulter 
long,  and  very  little  bending,  with  a  very  large  wing.  Martini . 
C O'UNCIL.  n.  f.  [ concilium ,  Latin  ] 

I.  An  aflembly  of  perfons  met  together  in  confultation. 

The  chief  priefts,  and  all  the  council,  fought  falfe  witnefs. 

Mat.  xxvi.  59. 

In  hiftories  compofed  by  politicians,  they  arc  for  drawing 
up  a  perpetual  fchem®  of  caufes  and  events,  and  preferving  a 


conftant  correfpondence  between  the  camp  and  the  council 
table.  Addifon  s  S[  e  A  at  or ,  N°.  1  70. 

2.  An  aflembly  of  divines  to  deliberate  upon  religion. 

Some  borrow  all  their  religion  from  the  fathers  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  or  from  their  fynods  or  councils.  Jkatts. 

3.  Perfons  called  together  to  be  confulted  on  any  occafion,  or 
to  give  advice. 

They  being  thus  aflembled,  are  more  properly  a  council  to 
the  king,  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  to  advife  his  ma- 
jefty  in  thofe  things  of  weight  and  difficulty,  which  concern 
both  the  king  and  people,  than  a  court.  Bacon  s  Adv.  to  l  illiers. 

4.  The  body  of  privy  counfellors. 

Without  the  knowledge 
Either  of  king  or  council ,  you  made  bold 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  feal.  Shakefp.  Henry  v  III. 
Council-eoard.  n.f:  [council  and  hoard.]  Council-table; 
table  where  matters  of  ftate  are  deliberated. 

He  hath  commanded, 

To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board , 

He  be  convened.  Shakefp  ear  e' s  Henry  VIII. 

When  {hip-money  was  tranfafted  at  the  council-board ,  they 
looked  upon  it  as  a  work  of  that  power  they  were  obliged  to 
truft.  Clarendon. 

And  Pallas,  if  {he  broke  the  laws, 

Muft  yield  her  foe  the  ftronger  caufe ; 

A  fhame  to  one  fo  much  ador’d 

For  wifdom  at  Jove’s  council-board.  Swift. 

COUNSEL,  n.  f  [conf.lium,  Latin.] 

1.  Advice;  direction. 

Let  me  give  thee  counfel ,  that  thou  mayeft  fave  thine  own 
life.  1  Kings,  i.  iz. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  counfel  that  a  friend 
giveth,  and  that  a  man  giveth  himfelf,  as  there  is  between 
the  counfel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer.  Bacon,  EJfay  2  b’. 

The  heft  counfel  he  could  give  him  was,  to  go  to  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  Clarendon ,  b.  viti. 

2.  Confultation ;  interchange  of  opinions. 

They  that  lay  wait  for  my  foul,  take  counfel  together. 

Pfalmlxxi.  io. 

I  hold  as  little  counfel  with  weak  fear 
As  you,  or  any  Scot  that  lives.  Shake fpeare’s  Henry  IV. 

3.  Deliberation  ;  examination  of  confequences. 

They  all  confefs  therefore,  in  the  working  of  that  firft 
caufe,  that  counjel  is  ufed,  reafon  followed,  and  a  way  ob¬ 
ferved.  Hooker,  b.  i.  fett.  2. 

4.  Prudence  ;  art ;  machination. 

O  how  comely  is  the  wifdom  of  old  men,  and  underftand- 
ing  and  counfel  to  men  of  honour.  Ecclus.  xxv.  5. 

There  is  no  wifdom,  nor  underftanding,  nor  counfel  againft 
the  Lord.  Prov.  xxi.  30. 

5.  Secrecy;  the  fecrets  intrufted  in  confulting. 

The  players  cannot  keep  counfeT,  they’ll  tell  all.  Sbakefpeare. 

6.  Scheme;  purpofe;  defign. 

The  counfel  of  the  Lord  ftandeth  for  ever,  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  to  all  generations.  Pfal.  xxxiii.  1  ». 

The  Lord  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darknefs, 
and  will  make  manifeft  the  counfels  of  the  heart.  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 

7.  Thofe  that  plead  a  caufe  ;  the  counfellors.  This  feems  only 
an  abbreviature  ufual  in  converfation. 

Your  hand,  a  covenant ;  we  will  have  thefe  things  fet  down 
by  lawful  counfel.  Sbakefpeare' s  Cymbelir.e. 

For  the  advocates  and  counfel  that  plead,  patience  and  gra¬ 
vity  of  learning  is  an  effential  part  of  juftice;  and  an  over- 
fpeaking  judge  is  no  well  tuned  cymbal.  Bacon,  FJJay  57. 
What  fays  my  counfel  learned  in  the  law?  Pope. 

To  Co'unsel.  v.  <7.  [conjilior,  Latin.] 

1.  To  give  advice  or  counfel  to  any  perfon. 

But  fay,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 

Would’ft  thou  then  counfel  me  to  fall  in  love  ?  Sbakefpeare. 
Truth  fhall  nurfe  her; 

Holy  and  hcav’nly  thoughts  ftili  counfel  her.  Shah.  Hen.AlU. 
Ill  fortune  never  crulhed  that  man  whom  good  fortune  de¬ 
ceived  not;  I  therefore  have  counfelled  my  friends  never  to  truft 
to  her  fairer  fide,  though  {he  feemed  to  make  peace  with 
them.  Ben.  'John fan's  Difcoveries. 

He  fupports  my  poverty  with  his  wealth,  and  I  counfel  and 
inftrucr  him  with  my  learning  and  experience.  Taylor. 

2.  To  advife  any  thing. 

The  lefs  had  been  our  {hamc, 

The  lefs  his  ccunfell'd  crime  which  brands  the  Grecian 
name.  *  Dryden's  Fables. 

Co'unsellablk.  aclj.  [from  counfel  ]  Willing  to  receive  and 
follow  the  advice  or  opinions  of  others. 

Verv  few  men  of  fo  great  parts  were  more  cunfcllallc  than 
he ;  fo  that  he  would  felclom  be  in  danger  of  great  errours,  if 
be  would  communicate  his  own  thoughts  to  difquifition.  Cl.er. 
Counsellor,  n.f.  [from  counfel,] 

I.  One  that  gives  advice. 

Ilis  mother  was  his  connfellor  to  do  wickedly.  2  Chr.  xxi  I.  3. 
She  woulJ  be  a  counfe'lor  of  good  things,  and  a  comfort  in 
cares.  Jf  ifd.  viii  •  9* 
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Death  of  thy  foul !  Thofe  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counfellors  to  fear.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

2.  Confidant ;  bofom  friend. 

In  fuch  green  palaces  the  firfi  kings  reign’d, 

Slept  in  their  {hades,  and  angels  entertain’d  ; 

With  fuch  old  counfellors  they  did  advile. 

And  by  frequenting  facred  groves  grew  wife.  Waller. 

3.  One  whofe  province  is  to  deliberate  and  advife  upon  publick 
affairs. 

You  are  a. counfellors 

And  by  that  virtue  no  man  dare  accufe  you.  Shak.  //.VIII; 

Of  counfellors  there  are  two  forts :  the  firff,  confiliarii  nati, 
as  I  may  term  them  ;  fuch  are  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  others 
of  the  king’s  fons :  but  the  ordinary  fort  of  counfellors  are  fuch 
as  the  king,  out  of  a  due  confideration  of  their  worth  and 
abilities,  and,  withal,  of  their  fidelity  to  his  perfon  and  to  his 
crown,  calleth  to  be  of  council  with  him,  in  his  ordinary 
government.  Bacon  s  Advice  to  Villicrs. 

4.  One  that  is  confulted  in  a  cafe  of  law  ;  a  lawyer. 

Co’unse llorship.  n.f.  [from  counfellor.']  The  office  or  poll 

of  a  privy  counfellor. 

Of  the  great  offices  and  officers  of  the  kingdom,  the 
mod  part  are  fuch  as  cannot  well  be  fevered  from  the  coun¬ 
fellor  fhip.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

To  COUNT,  v.  a.  [compter,  Fr.  computare,  Latin.] 

1.  To  number;  to  tell. 

Here  through  this  grate  I  can  count  every  one, 

And  view  the  Frenchmen.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI.  p.  i. 

The  vicious  count  their  years;  virtuous,  their  ads.  Jobnf. 
tor  the  preferments  of  the  world,  he  that  would  reckon  up 
all  the  accidents  that  they  depend  upon,  may  as  well  under¬ 
take  to  count  the  fands,  or  to  fum  up  infinity.  South’s  Sermons. 
When  men  in  ficknefs  ling’ring  lie, 

'They  count  the  tedious  hours  by  months  and  years.  Dryden. 

Argos  now  rejoice,  for  Thebes  lies  low  ; 

Thy  flaughter’d  fons  now  fmile,  and  think  they  won. 

When  they  can  count  moreTheban  ghofts  than  theirs.  Dryd. 

2.  To  preferve  a  reckoning. 

Some  people  in  America  counted  their  years  by  the  coming 
of  certain  birds  amongft  them  at  their  certain  feafons,  and 
leaving  them  at  others.  Locke. 

3.  To  reckon;  to  place  to  an  account. 

He  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteoufnefs.  Gen.  xv.  6. 

Not  barely  the  plowman’s  pains  is  to  be  counted  into  the 
bread  we  eat ;  the  labour  of  thofe  who  broke  the  oxen,  muff 
all  be  charged  on  the  account  of  labour.  Locke. 

4.  To  efteem;  to  account;  to  reckon;  to  confider  as  having  a 
certain  character,  whether  good  or  evil. 

When  once  it  comprehendeth  any  thing  above  this,  as  the 
differences  of  time,  affirmations,  negations,  and  contradic¬ 
tions  in  fpeecb,  we  then  count  it  to  have  fome  ufe  of  natural 
reafon.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  fe£l.  6. 

Count  not  thine  handmaid  for  a  daughter  of  Belial.  1  Sam.  i. 

Nor  fhall  I  count  it  heinous  to  enjoy 
The  publick  marks  of  honour  and  reward 
Conferr’d  upon  me.  Milton’s  Agonifl.  1.  991. 

You  would  not  wiftt  to  count  this  man  a  foe  ! 

In  friendfhip,  and  in  hatred,  obftinate.  Philips’s  Briton. 

5.  To  impute  to;  to  charge  to. 

All  th’  impoffibilities,  which  poets 
Count  to  extravagance  of  loofe  deferiptien. 

Shall  fooner  be.  Rowe’s  Ambitious  Step-mother. 

To  Count,  v.  n.  To  found  an  account  or  fcheme :  with  upon. 

I  think  it  a  great  errour  to  count  upon  the  genius  of  a  nation 
as  a  {landing  argument  in  all  ages.  _  Swift. 

Count,  n.f.  [compte,  French;  computus,  Latin.] 

1.  Number. 

That  we  up  to  your  palaces  may  mount. 

Of  bleffed  faints  for  to  increafe  the  count.  Spenfer’s  Epithal. 

By  my  count, 

I  was  your  mother  much  upon  thefe  years.  Sh.  Ro.  and  jul. 

2.  Reckoning. 

Since  I  faw  you  laft. 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

- - Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts  hard  fortune  calls  upon  my  face.  Shakefpeat  e. 
Count,  n.f  [ comte ,  Fr.  comes ,  Latin.]  A  title  of  foreign 
nobility ;  an  earl. 

Countable,  adj.  [from  count.]  That  which  may  be  num¬ 
bered. 

The  evils  which  you  defire  to  be  recounted  are  very  many, 
and  almofl  countable  with  thofe  which  were  hidden  in  the 
bafket  of  Pandora.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

COUNTENANCE,  n.f  [contenance,  French.] 
j.  The  form  of  the  face  ;  the  fyftem  of  the  features. 

So  fpake  our  fire,  and  by  his  count  nance  feem  d 
Entering  on  {ludious  thoughts  abflrufe.  Milton’s  Parad.  Lofl. 

T  o  whom,  with  count’ nance  calm,  and  foul  fedate, 

Thus  Turnus.  Dryden  s  Ain. 

2.  Air;  look. 

VoL.  I, 
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Well,  Suffolk,  yet  thou  {halt  not  fee  me  bluih; 

Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrefl :  •  < 

A  heart  unfpotted  is  not  eafily  daunted.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

3.  Calmnefs  of  look ;  compofure  of  face. 

She  fmil’d  fevere ;  nor  with  a  trbubled  look, 

Or  trembling  hand,  the  fun’ral  prefent  took  ; 

Ev’n  kept  her  count’ nance,  when  the  lid  remov’d,  , 

Difclos’d  the  heart  unfortunately  lov’d.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

The  two  maxims  of  any  great  man  at  court  are,  always  to 
keep  his  countenance,  and  never  to  keep  his  word.  Swift. 

4.  Confidence  of  mien ;  ai’pedt  of  afl'urance. 

The  night  beginning  to  perfuade  fome  retiring  place,  the 
gentlewoman,  even  out  of  countenance  before  {he  began  her 
fpeech,  invited  me  to  lodge  that  night  with  her  father.  Sidney. 

We  will  not  make  your  countenance  to  fall  ,  by  the  anlwer 
ye  fhall  receive.  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis. 

Their  bell  friends  were  out  of  countenance ,  becaufe  they 
found  that  the  imputations,  which  their  enemies  had  laid  upon 
them,  were  well  grounded.  Clarendon ,  b .  vni. 

Your  examples  will  meet  it  at  every  turn,  and  put  it  out  of 
countenance  in  every  place;  even  in  private  corners  it  will  foon 
lofe  confidence.  Sprat’s  Sermons. 

If  the  outward  profeffion  of  religion  and  virtue  were  once 
in  practice  and  countenance  at  court,  a  good  treatment  of  the 
clergy  would  be  the  necelfary  confequence.  Swift . 

If  thofe  preachers  would  look  about,  they  would  find  one 
part  of  their  congregation  out  of  countenance ,  and  the  other 
afleep.  Swift. 

It  is  a  kind  of  ill  manners  to  offer  objections  to  a  fine  wo¬ 
man,  and  a  man  would  be  out  of  countenance  that  fhould  gain 
the  fuperiority  in  fuch  a  contefl :  a  coquette  logician  may  be 
rallied,  but  not  contradidled.  Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  N°.  32. 

It  puts  the  learned  in  countenance,  and  gives  them  a  place 
among  the  fafhionable  part  of  mankind.  Addijon  s  F)  eeholder, 

5.  Affection  or  ill  will,  as  it  appears  upon  the  face. 

Yet  the  flout  fairy,  mongfl  the  middefl  crowd, 

Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  knightly  view, 

And  that  great  princefs  too,  exceeding  proud,  , 

That  to  ftrange  knight  no  better  countenance  allow  d.  Fa.  Ff. 

The  king  hath  on  him  fuch  a  countenance , 

As  he  had  lofl  fome  province,  and  a  region 

Lov’d,  as  he  loves  himfelf.  Shakefpeare’ s  Winter  s  Tale. 

6.  Patronage ;  appearance  of  favour ;  appearance  on  any  fide ; 
fupport. 

The  church  of  Chrift,  which  held  that  profeffion  which  had 
not  the  publick  allowance  and  countenance  of  authority,  could 
not  fo  long  ufe  the  exercife  of  Chriflian  religion  but  in  pri¬ 
vate.  Hooker ,  b.  v,  fedt .11. 

His  majefly  maintained  an  army  here,  to  give  flrength  and 
countenance  to  the  civil  magiflrate.  Davies  on  Ireland • 

Now  then,  we’ll  ufe 

His  countenance  for  the  battle  ;  which  being  done, 

Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devife 
His  fpeedy  taking  off.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear . 

This  is  the  magiflrate’s  peculiar  province,  to  give  countenance 
to  piety  and  virtue,  and  to  rebuke  vice  and  profanenefs.  Atteib . 

7.  Superficial  appearance;  {how;  refemblance. 

The  election  being  done,  he  made  countenance  of  great  dif- 
content  thereat.  Afcham’s  Schoolmajler . 

Oh,  you  bleffed  miniflers  above  ! 

Keep  me  in  patience,  and  with  ripen’d  time 
Unfold  the  evil,  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance.  Shakefpeare  s  Meafure  for  Me  a  fur  e. 

Bianca’s  love 

Made  me  exchange  my  {late  with  Tranio, 

While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town.  Shakefpeare. 
To  Co'untenance.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fupport;  topatronife;  to  vindicate. 

Neither  {halt  thou  countenance  a  poor  man  in  his  caufe.  Exod. 
This  conceit,  though  countenanced  by  learned  men,  is  not 

made  out  either  by  experience  or  reafon.  Brown  s  V ulg.  Err. 

This  national  fault  of  being  fo  very  talkative,  looks  natural 
and  graceful  in  one  that  has  grey  hairs  to  countenance  it.  Addif. 

2.  To  make  a  {hew  of. 

Each  to  thefe  ladies  love  did  countenance,  .  . 

And  to  his  miflrefs  each  himfelf  flrove  to  advance.  Fai.  Ffu. 

3.  To  a<5t  fuitably  to  any  thing  ;  to  keep  up  any  appearance. 

Malcolm  !  Banquo ! 

As  from  your  graves  rife  up,  and  walk  like  fprights. 

To  countenance  this  horrour.  Shakefpeare  s  Macbeth. 

4.  To  encourage;  to  appear  in  defence.  _  ■ 

At  the  firft  defeent  on  fhore  he  was  not  immured  with  a 

wooden  veffel,  but  he  did  countenance  the  landing  in  his  long¬ 
boat.  _  ,  Wotton' 

Co'untenancer.  n.f.  [from  countenance .]  One  that  coun¬ 
tenances  or  fupports  another. 

Co'unter.  n.f  [from  count.] 

1.  A  falfe  piece  of  money  ufed  as  a  means  of  reckoning. 
Though  thefe  half-pence  are  to  be  received  as  money  in 

the  Exchequer,  yet  in  trade  they  are  no  better  than  counters. 

Swift's  Confider ations  on  Wood’s  Coin. 

2.  Money  in  contempt. 

'  1  5  x  When 
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When  Marcus  Brutus  ghWs  fo  covetous* 

To  lock  iuch  rafcal  counters  from  his  friends, 

Be  ready,  gods  !  with  all  your  thunder-bolts, 

Dalh  him  to  pieces.  Shakefpeare' s  Julius  Ccefar. 

3.  The  form  on  which  goods  are  viewed  and  money  told  in  a 
Ihop. 

A  fine  gaudy  minx,  that  robs  our  counters  every  night;  and 
then  goes  out,  and  fpends  it  upon  our  cuckold-makers.  Dryden. 

In  half-whipt  muflin,  needles  ufelefs  lie  ; 

And  fhuttle-cocks  a-crofs  the  counter  fly : 

Thefe  fports  warm  harmlefs.  Gays  Trivia. 

Sometimes  you  would  fee  him  behind  his  counter  felling 
broad-cloth,  fometimes  meafuring  linen.  Arbuth.  Hi/1,  of  J.  B. 

Whether  thy  counter  fhine  with  fums  untold. 

And  thy  wide-grafping  hand  grows  black  with  gold.  Swift. 

4.  Counter  of  a  Horfe ,  is  that  part  of  a  horfe’s  forehand  that 
lies  between  the  fhoulder  and  under  the  neck.  Farrier  s  Dift. 

Co'unter.  aclv.  [centre,  Fr.  contra,  Latin.] 

1.  Contrary  to;  in  oppofition  to. 

Shall  we  eredt  two  wills  in  Gods,  and  make  the  will  of  his 
purpofe  and  intention  run  counter  to  the  will  of  his  appro¬ 
bation  ?  *  South’s  Sermons. 

The  profit  of  the  merchant,  and  the  gain  of  the  kingdom, 
are  fo  far  from  being  always  parallels,  that  frequently  they  run 
counter  one  to  the  other.  Child’s  Difcourfe  on  Trade. 

He  thinks  it  brave,  at  his  firfl:  fetting  out,  to  fignalize  him- 
felf  in  running  counter  to  all  the  rules  of  virtue.  Locke. 

2.  The  wrong  way. 

How  chearfully  on  the  falfe  trail  they  cry. 

Oh,  this  is  counter,  you  falfe  Danifh  dogs.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

3.  Contrary  ways. 

A  man  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  ufe  perfua- 
fions  to  another,  which,  at  the  fame  time  I  am  fpeaking,  I 
may  wifh  may  not  prevail  on  him  :  in  this  cafe,  it  is  plain,  the 
will  and  the  defire  run  counter.  Locke. 

4.  This  word  is  often  found  in  compofition,  and  may  be  placed 
before  any  word  ufed  in  a  fenfe  of  oppofition. 

That  defign  was  no  fooner  known,  but  others  of*  an  oppo- 
fite  party  were  appointed  to  fet  a  counter- petition  on  foot.  Clar. 

To  Counter  a'ct.  v.  a.  [counter  and  aft. J  To  hinder  any 
thing  from  its  effedt  by  contrary  agency. 

In  this  cafe  we  can  find  no  %  principle  within  him  ftrong 
enough  to  counteraft  that  principle,  and  to  relieve  him.  South. 

To  Counterbalance,  v.  a.  [counter  and  balance. ]  To 
weigh  againft;  to  adl  againft  with  an  oppofite  weight. 

There  was  fo  much  air  drawn  out  of  the  veflel,  that  the 
remaining  air  was  not  able  to  counterbalance  the  mercurial 
cylinder.  Boyle. 

Few  of  Adam’s  children  are  not  born  with  fome  biafs, 
which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  education  either  to  take  off,  or 
counterbalance.  Locke. 

Counterbalance,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Oppofite  weight; 
equivalent  power. 

But  peaceful  kings,  o’er  martial  people  fet. 

Each  others  poize  and  counterbalance  are.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab. 
Money  is  the  counterbalance  to  all  other  things  purchafeable 
by  it,  and  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  oppofite  fcale  of  com¬ 
merce.  Locke. 

To  CounterbuLf.  v.  a.  [from  counter  and  buff.~\  To  im- 
pell  in  a  diredtion  oppofite  to  the  former  impulfe ;  to  ftrike 
back. 

The  giddy  fhi'p,  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 

Forc’d  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 

Stunn’d  with  the  difPrent  blows ;  then  fhoots  amain, 

’Till  counterbuff  ’ d  file  flops,  and  fleeps  again.  Dryden. 

CounterbuLf.  n.  f.  [counter  and  buff. ]  A  blow  in  a  con¬ 
trary  diredtion  ;  a  flroke  that  produces  a  recoil. 

He  at  the  fecond  gave  him  fuch  a  counterbuff,  that,  becaufe 
Phalantus  was  not  to  be  driven  from  the  faddle,  the  faddle 
with  broken  girths  was  driven  from  the  horfe.  Sidney. 

Go,  captain  Stub,  lead  on,  and  fhow 
What  houfe  you  come  of,  by  the  blow 
You  give  fir  Quintin,  and  the  cuff 
You  Tcape  o’  th’  fandbags  counter  buff.  Ben.  John  fan. 

Co'untercaster.  n.  f.  [from  counter ,  for  a  falfe  piece  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  cajler.]  A  word  of  contempt  for  an  arithmetician  ; 
a  book-keeper ;  a  caller  of  accounts  ;  a  reckoner. 

I,  of  whom  his  eyes  had  feen  the  proof 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  mull  be  let  and  calm’d 
By  debtor  and  creditor,  this  countercafler.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Co'unterchange.  n.f.  [counter  and  change.]  Exchange; 
reciprocation. 

She,  like  harmlefs  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  mafler,  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy.  The  counter  change 
Is  fev’rally  in  all.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymbeline.. 

To  Co'unterchange.  v.  a.  To  give  and  receive. 

Countercha'rm.  n.f.  [counter  and  charm.]  That  by  which 
a  charm  is  diflblved ;  that  which  has  the  power  of  deflroying 
the  eftedts  of  a  charm. 

Now  touch’d  by  countercharms  they  change  again, 

And  Hand  majeflick,  and  recall’d  to  men.  Pope's  Odyffey , 
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To  Countercha'rm.  v.  a.  [from  counter  and  charm.]  To 
deftroy  the  eftedl  of  an  enchantment. 

Like  a  fpell  it  was  to  keep  us  invulnerable,  and  fo  counter- 
charm  all  our  crimes,  that  they  fhould  only  be  adtive  to  pleafe, 
not  hurt  us.  Decay  of  Piety.  • 

To  Countercheck,  v.  a.  [counter  and  check.]  Fo  op- 
pofe ;  to  flop  with  fudden  oppofition. 

Counterche'ck.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Stop;  rebuke. 

If  again  I  faid  his  beard  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  fay  I 
lye :  this  is  called  the  countercheck  quarrelfome.  Shakefpeare. 
To  Counterdra'w.  v.  a.  [from  counttr  and  draw.]  With 
painters,  to  copy  a  defign  or  painting  by  means  of  a  fine  linen 
cloth,  an  oiled  paper,  or  other  tranfparent  matter,  whereon 
the  flrokes  appearing  through  are  traced  with  a  pencil.  Chartib. 

Countere'vidence.  n.f.  [counter  and  evidence.]  Teftimony 
by  which  the  depofition  of  fome  former  witnefs  is  oppoled. 

Senfe  itfelf  detedts  its  more  palpable  deceits  by  a  counter¬ 
evidence,  and  the  more  ordinary  impoftures  feldom  outlive  the 
firfl;  experiments.  Glanville’s  Scepf  c.  10. 

We  have  little  reafon  to  queftion  his  teftimony  in  this 
point,  feeing  it  is  backed  by  others  of  good  credit,  and  all 
becaufe  there  is  no  counterevidence,  nor  any  witnefs  that  appears 
againft:  it.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

To  COUNTERFEIT,  v  a.  [contrefaire,  French.] 

1.  To  copy  with  an  intent  to  pafs  the  copy  for  an  original ;  to 
forge. 

What  art  thou. 

That  counterfeits  the  perfon  of  a  king  ?  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
It  came  into  this  prieft’s  fancy  to  caufe  this  lad  to  counter¬ 
feit  and  perfonate  the  fecond  fon  of  Edward  IV.  fuppofed  to 
be  murdered.  Bacon’s  Henry  Vlf. 

There  have  been  fome  that  could  counterfeit  the  diftance  of 
voices,  which  is  a  fecondary  objedt  of  hearing,  in  fuch  fort, 
as  when  they  ftand  faft  by  you,  you  would  think  the  fpeech 
came  from  afar  off*  in  a  fearful  manner.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hlflory. 

Say,  lovely  dream,  where  could’ft  thou  find 
Shadows  to  counterfeit  that  face  ?  Waller. 

It  happens,  that  not  one  fingle  line  or  thought  is  contained 
in  this  impofture,  although  it  appears  that  they  who  counter¬ 
feited  me  had  heard  of  the  true  one.  Swift. 

2.  To  imitate;  to  copy;  to  refemble. 

And,  Oh,  you  mortal  engines,  whofe  rude  throats 
Th’  immortal  Jove’s  dread  clamours  counterfeit , 

Farewel !  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

O  Eve  !  in  evil  hour  thou  did’ft  give  ear 
To  that  falfe  worm,  of  whomfoever  taught 
To  counterfeit  man’s  voice.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  ix. 
To  counterfeit ,  is  to  put  on  the  likenefs  and  appearance  of 
fome  real  excellency :  Briftol-ftones  would  not  pretend  to  be 
diamonds,  if  there  never  had  been  diamonds.  Lillotfon’s  Serm. 

Counterfeit,  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  That  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  another,  with  intent  to 
pafs  for  the  original ;  forged ;  fidiitious. 

I  learn 

Now  of  my  own  experience,  not  by  talk, 

How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are,  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  fuperfeription ;  in  profperous  days 
They  fwarm,  but  in  adverfe  withdraw  their  head.  Milton. 
General  obfervations  drawn  from  particulars,  are  the  jewels 
of  knowledge,  comprehending  great  ftore  in  a  little  room; 
but  they  are  therefore  to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and 
caution,  left,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  lhame  be  the 
greater,  when  our  flock  comes  to  a  fevere  ferutiny.  Locke. 

2.  Deceitful ;  hypocritical. 

True  friends  appear  lefs  mov’d  than  counterfeit.  Rofccmm. 
Co'unterfeit.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  One  who  perfonates  another ;  an  impoftor. 

I  am  no  counterfeit ;  to  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  for  he  is 
but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man,  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 
This  prieft,  being  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  true  perfon, 
according  to  whofe  pattern  he  fhould  fhape  his  counterfeit , 
yet  could  think  it  poflible  for  him  to  inftrudl  his  player,  either 
in  gefture  or  fafhions,  or  in  recounting  paft  matters  of  his  life 
and  education,  or  in  fit  anfwers  to  queftions,  any  ways  to  come 
near  the  refemblance  of  him  whom  he  was  to  reprefent.  Bacon. 

But  truft  me,  child,  I’m  much  inclin’d  to  fear 
Some  counterfeit  in  this  your  Jupiter.  Addifon' sOvid.  Metam. 

2.  Something  made  in  imitation  of  another,  intended  to  pafs  for 
that  which  it  refembles  ;  a  forgery. 

My  father  was  I  know  not  where. 

When  I  was  ftampt.  Some  coiner,  with  his  tools. 

Made  me  a  counterfeit ;  yet  my  mother  feem’d 

The  Dian  of  that  time.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymbeline. 

I  here  would  be  no  counterfeits  but  for  the  lake  of  fomething 
that  is  real ;  for  though  all  pretenders  feem  to  be  what  they 
really  are  not,  yet  they  pretend  to  be  fomething  that  really  is. 

7 iilctfoh s  Sermons. 

Counterfeiter,  n  f  [from counterfeit.]  A  forger;  one  who 
contrives  copies  to  pafs  for  originals. 

Henry  the  fecond  altered  the  coin,  W'hich  was  corrupted  by 
counterfeiters,  to  the  great  good  of  the  commonwealth.  Camden. 

1  CVunterfeitey. 
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Co'uNTERFFlTLY.  adv.  [from  counterfeit.']  Falfcly  j 
oufly ;  with  forgery. 

Since  the  wifdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have  my  cap 
than  my  heart,  I  will  pradife  the  infinuating  nod,  and  he  off 
to  them  moft  counter  fatly.  Shake fpcare' s  Coriolanus. 

Counterfe'rment.  n.  f.  [ counter  and  ferment .]  Ferment 

oppofed  to  ferment. 

What  unnatural  motions  and  counterferments  mull  a  medly 
of  intemperance  produce  in  the  body  !  When  I  behold  a 
fafhionable  table,  I  fancy  I  fee  innumerable  diflempers  lurkin? 
in  ambufcade  among  the  difhes.  Addifons  Spectator,  N°.  1 95’ 

Counterfe'sance.  n.f  [contrefaifance,  French.]  The  a^t 
of  counterfeiting;  forgery. 

And  his  man  Reynold,  with  fine  count  erf efance , 

Supports  his  credit  and  his  countenance.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Such  is  the  face  of  falfhood,  fuch  the  fight 

Of  foul  Dueffa,  when  her  borrow’d  light 

Is  laid  away,  and  count  erf  efance  known.  Fairy  £heen,  b.  i. 

Co'unterfort.  n.f.  [from  counter  and  fort.'] 

Counterforts ,  buttreffes  or  fpurs,  are  pillars  ferving  to  fup- 
port  walls  or  terraffes,  fubjeft  to  bulge,  or  be  thrown  down. 

Chambers. 

Counterga'ge.  n.f  [from  counter  and  gage.]  In  carpentry, 
a  method  ufed  to  meafure  the  joints  by  transferring  the  breadth 
of  a  mortife  to  the  place  where  the  tenon  is  to  be,  in  order  to 
make  them  fit  each  other.  Chambers. 

Countergua'rd.  n.  f  [from  counter  and  guard.]  A  fmall 
rampart  with  parapet  and  ditch,  to  cover  fome  part  of  the 
body  of  the  place.  Military  Dift. 

Counterli'ght.  n.f.  [from  counter  and  light.]  A  window  or 
light  oppofite  to  any  thing,  which  makes  it  appear  to  a  difad- 
vantage.  Chambers. 

To  Counterma  nd,  v.a.  [ contremander,  French.] 

1.  To  order  the  contrary  to  what  was  ordered  before  ;  to  con- 
trad'ufl,  annul,  or  repeal  a  command. 

In  ftates  notorioufly  irreligious,  a  fecret  and  irrefiftible 
power  countermands  their  deepeft  projects,  and  fmites  their 
policies  with  fruftration  and  a  curfe.  South's  Sermons. 

Avicen  countermands  letting  blood  in  cholerick  bodies,  be- 
caufe  he  efteems  the  blood  a  bridle  of  the  gall.  Harvey. 

2.  To  oppofe ;  to  contradidt  the  orders  of  another. 

For  us  to  alter  any  thing,  is  to  lift  up  ourfelves  againft  God, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  countermand  him.*  Hooker. 

Counterm  a'nd.  n.f.  [contrmand,¥ r .]  Repeal  ©f  a  former  order. 

Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet. 

But  he  mull  die  to-morrow  ?  Shakef.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

To  Countermarch,  v.  n.  [  counter  and  march.  ]  To 
march  backward ;  to  march  in  indirect  ways. 

Countermarch,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

*•  Retroceffion ;  march  backward ;  march  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  former. 

How  are  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  things  placed  with  fuch 
order  in  the  memory,  notwithftanding  the  tumults,  marches, 
and  countermarches  of  the  animal  fpirits  ?  Collier  on  Thought. 

2.  Change  of  meafures ;  alteration  of  condudl. 

They  make  him  do  and  undo,  go  forward  and  backwards 
by  fuch  countermarches  and  retractions,  as  we  do  not  willingly 
impute  to  wifdom.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Co«un  terma'rk.  n.  f.  [from  counter  and  mark.] 

1.  A  fecond  or  third  mark  put  on  a  bale  of  goods  belonging  to 
feveral  merchants,  that  it  may  not  be  opened  but  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  them  all. 

2.  The  mark  of  the  goldfmiths  company,  to  fhew  the  metal  is 
ftandard,  added  to  that  of  the  artificer. 

3.  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth  of  horfes,  that  have  out¬ 
grown  their  natural  mark,  to  difguife  their  age. 

4.  A  mark  added  to  a  medal  a  long  time  after  it  is  .ftruck,  by 

which  the  curious  know  the  feveral  changes  in  value  which 
they  have  undergone.  Chambers. 

To  Counterma'rk.  v.  a.  [ counter  and  mark.] 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  countermarked  when  his  corner-teeth 
are  artificially  made  hollow,  a  falfe  mark  being  made  in  the 
hollow  place,  in  imitation  of  the  eye  of  a  bean,  to  conceal  the 
horfe’s  age.  Farrier's  Dill. 

Countermine,  n.f.  [ counter  and  mine.] 

1.  A  well  or  hole  funk  into  the  ground,  from  which  a  gallery  or 
branch  runs  out  under  ground,  to  feek  out  the  enemy’s  mine, 

>  and  difappoint  it.  Military  Did! . 

After  this  they  mined  the  walls,  laid  the  powder,  and 
rammed  the  mouths  ;  but  the  citizens  made  a  countermine ,  and 
thereinto  they  poured  fuch  a  plenty  of  water,  that  the  wet 
powder  could  not  be  fired.  Hayward. 

2.  Means  of  oppofition  ;  means  of  counteradlion. 

He  thinking  himfelf  contemned,  knowing  no  countermine 
againft  contempt  but  terror,  began  to  let  nothing  pafs,  which 
might  bear  the  colour  of  a  fault,  without  (harp  punifhment. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

3.  A  ftratagem  by  which  any  contrivance  is  defeated. 

The  matter  being  brought  to  a  trial  of  fkill,  th 0  countermine 
Was  only  an  aft  of  felf-prefervation.  L' Eft  range.  Fab.  37. 

To  Countermx'ne.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 
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t.  To  delve  a  paffage  into  an  enemy’s  mine;  by  which  the  pow¬ 
der  may  evaporate  without  mifehief. 

2.  "I  o  counterwork  ;  to  defeat  by  fecret  meafures; 

I  bus  infallibly  it  niuft  be,  if  God  do  not  miraculoufly  coun¬ 
termine  us,  and  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  do  againft  our¬ 
felves.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Cguntermo'tion.  n.f.  [counter  and  motion.]  Contrary  mo¬ 
tion  ;  oppofition  of  motion. 

I  hat  rcliftancC  is  a  countermotion ,  or  equivalent  to  ohej  is 
plain  by  this,  that  any  body  which  is  prefled,  muff  needs 
prefs  again  on  the  body  that  prefles  it.  Digby  on  We  So'd. 

If  any  of  the  returhing  fpirits  Ihould  happen  to  fall  foul 
upon  others  which  are  outward  bound,  thefe  countermotions 
would  overfet  them,  or  occafion  a  later  arrival.  Collier. 

Count ermu're.  n.  f.  [ contremur ,  French.]  A  wall  built  up 
behind  another  wall,  to  fupply  its  place. 

The  great  fliot  flying  continually  through  the  breach,  did 
beat  down  houfes ;  but  the  counter  mure,  new  built  againft  the 
breach,  ftanding  upon  a  lower  ground,  it  feldom  touched. 

Knolles’s  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

Counterna'tural.  [counter  and  natural.]  Contrary  to 
nature.  n 

A  confumption  is  a  countcrnatural  hefticlc  extenuation  of  the 
body.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Counterno'ise.  n.f.  [counter  and  noife.]  A  found  by  which 
any  other  noife  is  overpowered. 

They  endeavoured,  either  by  a  conftant  fuceeftion  of  fen- 
fual  delights,  to  charm  and  lull  afleep,  or  elfe,  by  a  cour.ternoife 
of  revellings  and  riotous  exceffes,  to  drown  the  fofter  whifpers 
of  their  confcience.  Calamys  Sermons. 

Countero'pening.  n.f.  [counter  and  opening.]  An  aperture 
or  vent  on  the  contrary  fide. 

A  tent,  plugging  up  the  orifice,  would  make  the  matter  re¬ 
cur  to  the  part  difpofed  to  receive  it,  and  mark  the  place  for  a 
counteropening.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

Counterpa'ce.  n.f.  [counter  and  pace.]  Contrary  meafure  ; 
attempts  irf  oppofition  to  any  fcheme. 

When  the  leaft  counterpaces  are  made  to  thefe  refolutions,  it 
will  then  be  time  enough  for  our  malecontents.  Swift. 

Co'unteRPane.  n.f.  [contrepoint,  French.]  A  coverlet  for 
a  bed,  or  any  thing  elfe  woven  in  fquares.  It  is  fometimes 
written,  according  to  etymology,  counterpoint. 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  ftufft  my  crowns  ; 

In  cyprefs  chefts  my  arras  counterpanes.  Shahfpcare. 

Counterpart,  n.f.  [counter  and  part.]  The  correfpondent 
part ;  the  part  which  anfwers  to  another,  as  the  two  papers 
of  a  contrail ;  the  part  which  fits  another,  as  the  key  of  a 
cipher. 

In  fome  things  the  laws  of  Normandy  agreed  with  the 
laws  of  England ;  fo  that  they  feem  to  be,  as  it  were,  copies 
or  counterparts  one  of  another.  Hale’s  Common  Law  of  England. 

An  old  fellow  with  a  young  wench,  may  pafs  for  a  counter - 
part  of  this  fable.  L'Eflrange ,  Fab.  82. 

Oh  cowsterpart 

Of  our  foft  fex ;  well  are  you  made  our  lords  : 

So  bold,  fo  great,  fo  god -like  are  you  form’d, 

How  can  you  love  fo  filly  things  as  women?  Dryd.  K.  Arth. 

He  is  to  confider  the  thought  of  his.  author,  and  his  words, 
and  to  find  out  the  counterpart  to  each  in  another  language. 

Dry  den. 

In  the  difeovery  the  two  different  plots  look  like  counter¬ 
parts  and  copies  of  one  another,  Addifons  Spectator,  N°.  267. 

Counterple'a.  n.f.  [from  counter  and  plea.]  In  law,  a  repli¬ 
cation  :  as  if  a  ftranger  to  the  aftion  begun,  defire  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  fay  what  he  can  for  the  fafeguard  of  his  eftate  ;  that 
which  the  demandant  allegeth  againft  this  requeft  is  called  a 
counterplea.  Cowel. 

To  Counterplo't.  v.a.  [counter  and  plot.  ]  To  oppofe 
one  machination  by  another;  to  obviate  art  by  art. 

Counterplo't.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  An  artifice  oppofed' 
to  an  artifice. 

7.  he  wolf  here,  that  had  a  plot  upon  the  kid,  was  con¬ 
founded  by  a  counterplot  of  the  kid’s  upon  the  wolf ;  and  fuch 
a  counterplot  it  was  too,  as  the  wolf,  with  all  his  fagacity,  was 
not  able  to  fmell  out.  L’Ef  range.  Fab.  174. 

Co'unterpoint.  n.f  A  coverlet  woven  in  fquares,  com¬ 
monly  fpoken  counterpain.  See  Counterpane. 

To  Counterpoise,  v.a.  [counter  and  poife.] 

1.  To  counterbalance ;  to  be  equi-ponderant  to  j  to  aft  againft: 
with  equal  weight. 

Our  fpoil  we  have  brought  home, 

Do  more  than  counterpoife  a  full  third  part 

The  charges  of  the  action.  Shakefpeare  s  Coriolanus. 

The  force  and  the  diftanee  of  weights,  counterpoifmg  one 
another,  ought  to  be  reciprocal.  Digby  on  the  Soul. 

2.  To  produce  a  contrary  aftion  by  an  equal  weight. 

The  heavinefs  of  thefe  bodies  muft  be  counter  pci  fed  by  a 
plummet,  that  may  be  faftenqd  about  the  pulley  to  the  axis. 

I  Vitkins' s  Math.  Magic. 

3..  To  aft  with  equal  power  againft  any  perfon  or  caul’e. 

So  many  freeholders  of  Englifh  will  be  able  to  beard  and  to 
count crpdf  the  mil,  Spcnfcr  on  Ireland. 

Counterpoise, 
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COD 

Counterpoise,  n.f.  [from  counter  and  poife.]  .  . 

1.  Equiponderance ;  equivalence  of  weight;  equal  force  in  t  e 

oppolite  fcale  of  the  balance. 

Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  tell  her  fhe  is  thine  ;  to  whom  1  promife 
A  countcrpoije ,  if  not  in  thy  eftate, 

A  balance  more  replete.  Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 
Fattening  that  to  our  exaft  balance,  we  put  a  metalline  coun- 
terpoife  into  the  oppofite  fcale.  Boyle’s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  placed  in  the  oppofite  lcale  ot  the 
bidance. 

Th’  Eternal  hung  forth  his  golden  fcales, 

Wherein  all  things  created  firft  he  weigh’d, 

The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanc  d  air 
In  counterpoife.  _  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iv.  /.  999- 

3.  Equipollence  ;  equivalence  of  power. 

The  fecond  nobles  are  a  counterpoife  to  the  higher  nobility, 
that  they  grow  not  too  potent.  _  Bacon ,  Effay  20. 

Their  generals,  by  their  credit  in  the  army,  were,  with  the 
mamftrates  and  other  civil  officers,  a  fort  of  counterpoife  to  the 
power  of  the  people  Swift  on  theDiJfent.  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

Counterpo'ison.  n.f.  [counter  and  poifon.]  .  Antidote;  medi¬ 
cine  by  which  the  effeCls  of  poifon  are  obviated. 

Count erpoifons  mutt  be  adapted  to  the  caufe  ;  for  example,  in 
poifon  from  fublimate  corrofive,  and  arfenick.  Arbuthnot. 

Counterpre'ssure.  n.f.  [counter  and  prejfure .]  Oppolite 

force  ;  power  aCting  in  contrary  dire&ions. 

Does  it  not  all  mechanick  heads  confound. 

That  troops  of  atoms  from  ah  parts  around, 

Of  equal  number,  and  of  equal  force, 

Should  to  this  Single  point  direCt  their  courfe ; 

That  fo  the  count erpreffure  ev’ry  way, 

Of  equal  vigour,  might  their  motions  flay,  r 

And,  by  a  fteady  poile,  the  whole  in  quiet  lay  ?  Blackm.  ) 
CoUnterpro'ject.  n.  f.  [counter  and  project.]  Correfpondent 

part  of  a  fcheme.  . 

A  clear  reafon  why  they  never  fent  any  forces  to  Spain,  and 
why  the  obligation  not  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  until  that  entire  monarchy  was  yielded  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary,  was  ftruck  out  of  the  counterpr  ejeCt  by  the  Dutch.  Swift. 
To  Counterpro've.  v.  a.  [from  counter  and  prove.].  To  take 
off  a  defign  in  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  by  paffing  it  through 
the  rolling-prefs  with  another  piece  of  paper,  both  being 
moiftened  with  a  fponge.  Chambers. 

To  COUNTERROT.  v.  a.  [counter  and  roll.  This  is  now 
generally  written  as  it  is  fpoken,  control. ]  To  preferve  the 
power  of  deteding  frauds  by  a  counter  account. 
Counterro'lment.  n.f.  [from  counterrol. ]  A  counter  ac¬ 
count  ;  controlment. 

This  prefent  manner  of  exercifing  of  this  office,  hath  fo 
many  teftimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  countei- 
rolments ,  whereof  each,  running  through  the  hands,  and  reft- 
ing  in  the  power  of  fo  many  feveral  perfons,  is  fufficient  to 
argue  and  convince  all  manner  of  falfhood.  Bacon. 

Co'unterscarp.  n.f  [from  counter  and  fcarp.}  In  fortifica¬ 
tion,  is  that  fide  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp,  or  pro¬ 
perly  the  talus  that  fupports  the  earth  of  the  covert- way ;  al¬ 
though  by  this  term  is  often  underftood  the  whole  covert-way, 
with  its  parapet  and  glacis ;  and  fo  it  is  to  be  underftood  when 
it  is  faid  the  enemy  lodged  themfelves  on  the  counterfcarp. 

Harris. 

To  Countersign,  v.  a.  [from  counter  m&fgn.]  To  fign  an 
order  or  patent  of  a  fuperiour,  in  quality  of  fecretary,  to  ren¬ 
der  the-thing  more  authentick.  Thus  charters  are  figned  by 
the  king,  and  counterfgncd  by  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  or  lord 
chancellor.  Chambers. 

Counterte'nor  .n.f.  [from  counter  and  tenor.]  One  of  the 
mean  or  middle  parts  of  mufick ;  fo  called,  as  it  were,  oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  tenor.  Harris. 

I  am  deaf  for  two  months  together :  this  deafnefs  unquali¬ 
fies  me  for  all  company,  except  a  few  friends  with  countertenor 
voices.  Swift. 

Counterti'de.  n.f  [counter  and  tide.]  Contrary  tide;  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  the  water. 

Such  were  our  countertides  at  land,  and  fo 
Prefaging  of  the  fatal  blow. 

In  your  prodigious  ebb  and  flow.  Dryden. 

Counterti'me.  n.f  [counter  and  time,  contretemps,  French.] 
,.  The  defence  or  refinance  of  a  horfe,  that  intercepts  his  ca¬ 
dence,  and  the  meafure  of  his  manage.  Farriers  Diet. 

2.  Defence;  oppofition. 

Let  cheerfulnefs  on  happy  fortune  wait, 

And  give  not  thus  the  countertime  to  fate.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 
Countertu'rn.  n.f.  [counter  and  turn.] 

The  cataftafls,  called  by  the  Romans  flatus,  the  height  and 
full  growth  of  the  play,  we  may  call  properly  the  counter- 
turn,  which  deftroys  that  expectation,  embroils  the  adtion  in 
new  difficulties,  and  leaves  you  far  diftant  from  that  hope  in 
which  it  found  you.  Dryden  on  Dramatick  Poefy. 

To  COUNTERVAIL,  v.  a.  [contra  and  valeo,  Latin.]  To  be 
equivalent  to ;  to  have  equal  force  or  value;  to  »Ct  againft 
with  equal  power. 


c  o  u 

In  fome  men  there  may  be  found  fuch  qualities  as  are  able 
to  countervail  thofe  exceptions  which  might  be  taken  again  ft 
them,  and  fuch  men’s  authority  is  not  lightly  to  be  ihaken 

Hooker,  b.  n.  Ject.  7 . 

And  therewithal  he  fiercely  at  him  flew. 

And  with  important  outrage  him  affail  d; 

Who,  foon  prepar’d  to  held,  his  fword  forth  drew, 

And  him  with  equal  valour  countervail’d.  I'airy  Queen,  b.  11. 

The  outward  ftreams,  which  defeend,  muft  be  of  10  much 
force  as  to  countervail  all  that  weight,  whereby  the  afeending 
fide,  in  every  one  of  thefe  revolutions,  does  exceed  the  other ; 
and  though  this  may  be  effeCIed  by  making  the  water-wheels 
larger,  yet  then  the  motion  will  be  fo  flow,  that  the  ferew  will 
not  be  able  to  fupply  the  outward  ftreams.  IV ilkins’s  Dedalus. 

We  are  to  compute,  that,  Upon  balancing  the  account,  the  ^ 
profit  at  laft  will  hardly  countervail  the  inconveniencies  tnat  go 
along  with  it.  L’Ejlrange ,  Fable  1 1 2. 

Countervail,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  # 

1 .  Equal  weight ;  power  or  value  fufficient  to  obviate  any  effect 

or  objeClion.  _ 

2,  That  which  has  equal  weight  or  value  with  fomething  elle. 

Surely,  the  prefent  pleafure  of  a  finful  add  is  a  poor  counter¬ 
vail  for  the  bitternefs  of  the  review,  which  begins  where  the 
adfion  ends,  and  lafts  for  ever.  .  Souto  s  Sermons. 

Countervie'w.  n.f  [counter  and  view.] 

1.  Oppofition ;  a  pofture  in  which  two  perfons  front  each  other. 

Mean  while,  ere  thus  was  fin’d  and  judg’d  on  earth. 
Within  the  gates  of  hell  fat  fin  and  death. 

In  counterview.  Miltons  Paradife  Eojl,  b.  x.  1.  231. 

2.  Contraft ;  a  pofition  in  which  two  diffimilar  things  illuftrate 

each  other.  . 

I  have  drawn  fome  lines  of  Linger  s  character,  on  purpofe 
to  place  it  in  counterview  or  contraft  with  that  of  the  other 
company.  Swift’s  Introduction  to  Genteel  Converfation. 

To  Counterwork,  v.  a:  [counter  and  work.]  To  counter¬ 
act  ;  to  hinder  any  effeCt  by  contrary  operations. 

But  heav’n’s  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the  whole : 

That  counterworks  each  folly  and  caprice; 

That  difappoints  th’  effeCt  of  ev’ry  vice.  Pope’s  EJf.  on  Man. 
Co'untess.  n.  f.  [comitijfa,  Lat.  comteffe ,  French.]  The  lady 

of  an  earl  or  count. 

I  take  it,  fhe  that  carries  up  the  train. 

Is  that  old  noble  lady,  the  dutchefs  of  Norfolk. 

_ It  is,  and  all  the  reft  are  countejfes.  Shakef.  Henry  VIII. 

It  is  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  the  countefs  of  Abingdon  to 
have  been  fo  truly  loved  by  you,  while  fhe  was  living ;  and  fo 
gratefully  honoured  after  fhe  was  dead.  Dryden. 

Counting-house,  n.f  [count  and  houfe.]  The  room  appro¬ 
priated  by  traders  to  their  books  and  accounts. 

Men  in  trade  feldom  think  of  laying  out  money  upon  land, 
’till  their  profit  has  brought  them  in  more  than  their  trade  can 
well  employ;  and  their  idle  bags,  cumbering  their  counting - 
houfes,  put  them  upon  emptying  them.  Locee. 

Co'untless.  adj.  [from  count.]  Innumerable  ;  without  num¬ 
ber  ;  not  to  be  reckoned. 

Ay,  tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kifs  for  kifs. 

Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips  : 

O,  were  the  fum  of  thefe  that  I  fhould  pay 

Countlefs  and.  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them.  Shakefpeare. 

But  oh,  her  mind,  that  orcus  which  includes 
Legions  of  mifehief,  countlefs  multitudes 
Of  former  curfes.  Donne. 

By  one  countlefs  fum  of  woes  oppreft. 

Hoary  with  cares,  and  ignorant  of  reft. 

We  find  the  vital  fprings  relax’d  and  worn ; 

Thus,  thro’  the  round  of  age,  to  childhood  we  return.  Prior . 

I  fee,  I  cry’d,  his  woes,  a  countlefs  train  ; 

I  fee  his  friends  o’erwhelm’d  beneath  the  main.  Pope  s  Odyff. 

The  feats  which,  fhining  through  the  chearful  land. 

In  countlefs  numbers,  bleft  Britannia  fees.  Ihomf.  Autumn. 
COT N TRY.  n.f.  [contrce,  Fr.  contrata,  low  Latin;  fuppofed 
to  be  contracted  from  conterrata.] 

1.  A  traCt  of  land;  a  region. 

Send  out  more  horfes,  fkirre  the  country  round. 

Hang  thofe  that  talk  of  fear.  Shakefpeare  s  Macbeth. 

They  require  to  be  examined  concerning  the  deferiptions  of 
thofe  countries  of  which  they  would  be  informed.  Sprat. 

2.  The  parts  of  a  region  diftant  from  cities  or  courts;  rural 
parts. 

I  fee  them  hurry  from  country  to  town,  and  then  from  the 
town  back  again  into  the  country.  Spectator,  N°.  626. 

3.  The  place  which  any  man  inhabits. 

4.  The  place  of  one’s  birth ;  the  native  foil. 

The  king  fet  on  foot  a  reformation  in  the  ornaments  and 

advantages  of  our  country.  Sprat. 

O,  fave  my  country ,  heav’n,  fliall  be  your  laft.  Pope. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  any  region. 

All  the  country ,  in  a  general  voice, 

Cry’d  hate  upon  him ;  all  their  prayers  and  love 
Were  fet  on  Hereford.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  />.  ii. 

Co'untry.  adj.  [This  word  is  fcarcely  ufed  but  in  com- 
pofition.l 

I.  Ruftick; 
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1.  Ruftick ;  rural  *  villatick.  % 

Cannot  a  country  wench  know,  that  having  received  a  linl- 
line  from  one  that  owes  her  three,  and  a  fhilling  alfo  from 
another  that  owes  her  three,  that  the  remaining  debts  in  each 
of  their  hands  are  equal  ?  Locke. 

I  never  meant  any  other,  than  that  Mr*  Trot  fhould  con¬ 
fine  himfelf  to  country  dances.  Spectator,  N°.  30.8. 

He  comes  no  nearer  to  a  pofitive,  clear  idea  of  a  pofitive  in¬ 
finite,  than  the  country  fellow  had  of  the  water  which  was  yet 
to  pals  the  channel  of  the  river  where  he  flood.  Locke. 

Talk  but  with  country  people,  or  young  people,  and  you 
fhall  find  that  the  notions  they  apply  this  name  to,  are  fo  odd 
that  nobody  can  imagine  they  were  taught  by  a  rational 
man.  Locke. 

The  low  mechanicks  of  a  country  town  do  fomewhat  outdo 
him.  >  Locke. 

Come,  we’ll  e’en  to  our  country  feat  repair, 

The  native  home  of  innocence  and  love.  Norris. 

2.  Remote  from  cities  or  courts,  and  of  an  intereft  oppoflte  to 
that  of  courts. 

A  country  gentleman,  learning  Latin  in  the  univerfity,  re¬ 
moves  thence  to  his  manfion-houfe.  Locke. 

3.  Peculiar  to  a  region  or  people. 

She  laughing  the  cruel  tyrant  to  fcorn,  fpake  in  her  country 
language.  a  AFacabees ,  vii.  27. 

4.  Rude  ;  ignorant ;  untaught. 

We  make  a  country  man  dumb,  whom  we  will  not  allow  to 
fpeak  but  by  the  rules  of  grammar.  Drydens  DifreJ'noy. 

Country  man.  n.  f.  [from  country  and  man  ] 

1 .  One  born  in  the  fame  country,  or  traft  of  ground.  Locke. 
See,  who  comes  here  ? 

Mv  countryman  ;  but  yet  I  know  him  not.  Shakefp,  Macbeth. 

Horace,  great  bard,  fo  fate  ordain  d,  arofe  ; 

Aiid  bold  as  vyere  his  countrymen  in  fight. 

Snatch’d  their  fair  actions  from  degrading  profe. 
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And  fit  their  battles  in  eternal  light. 


Prior. 


The  Britilh  foldiers  aft  with  greater  vigour  under  the  con- 
duft  of  one  whom  they  do  not  confider  only  as  their  leader, 
but  as  their  countryman.  Addifon  on  the  State  of  the  JVar. 

2.  A  ruftick;  one  that  inhabits  the  rural  parts. 

All  that  have  bufinefs  to  the  court,  and  all  countrymen 
coming  up  to  the  city,  leave  their  wives  in  the  country.  Graunt. 

3.  A  farmer;  a  hulbandman. 

A  countryman  took  a  boar  in  his  corn.  L  LJtrange. 

Co'unty.  n.f.  [comte^  Fr.  comitatus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  (hire;  that  is,  a  circuit  or  portion  of  the  realm,  into 
which  the  whole  land  is  divided,  for  the  better  government 
thereof,  and  the  more  eafy  adminiftration  of  juftice;  fo  that 
there  is  no  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  what  lieth  within  fome 
county.  Every  county  is  governed  by  a  yearly  officer,  called  a 
flieriff,  who,  among  other  duties  belonging  to  his  office,  puts 
in  execution  all  the  commands  and  judgments  of  the  king  s 
courts.  Of  thefe  counties  four  are  termed  county-palatines, 
as  that  of  Lancafter,  Chefter,  Durham,  and  Ely.  A  county- 
palatine  is  a  jurifdi&ion  of  fo  high  a  nature,  that  whereas  all 
pleas,  touching  the  life  and  the  maiming  of  a  man,  called 
pleas  of  the  crown,  and  ordinarily  held  in  the  king’s  name, 
and  which  cannot  pafs  in  the  name  of  any  other ;  the  chief 
covernors  of  thefe,  by  fpecial  charter  from  the  king,  fent 
out  all  writs  in  their  own  name,  and  did  all  things  touching 
juftice  as  abfolutely  as  the  prince  himfelf  in  other  counties, 
only  acknowledging  him  their  fuperior  and  fovereign.  But 
this  power  has,  by  a  ftatute  in  Henry  VIII.  his  time,  been 
much  abridged.  Befides  the  above  counties  of  both  forts, 
there  are  likewife  counties  corporate,  which  are  certain  cities 
or  ancient  boroughs  upon  which  our  princes  have  thought 
eood  to  beftow  extraordinary  liberties.  Of  thefe  London  is 
one  York  another,  the  city  of  Chefter  a  third,  and  Canter¬ 
bury  a  fourth.  And  to  thefe  may  be  added  many  more;  as 
the  county  of  the  town  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  the  county 
of  the  town  of  Haverfordweft,  and  the  county  of  Litchfield. 
County  is,  in  another  figuration,  ufed  for  the  county-court 
which  the  fheriff  keeps  every  month  within  his  charge,  either 
by  himfelf  or  his  deputy.  Of  thefe  counties,  one  with  an¬ 
other,  there  are  reckoned  thirty-feven  in  England,  belides 

twelve  in  Wales.  r  ,  .  CowcL 

Difchame  your  powers  unto  their  feveral  counties , 

As  we  wilf  ours.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

He  caught  his  death  the  laft  county  feffions,  where  he  would 
<r0  to  fee  iuftice  done  t6  a  poor  widow- woman  and  her  father- 
lefs  children.  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N°.  517. 

2,  An  earldom. 

2.  A  count ;  a  lord  :  now  wholly  oblolete. 

The  frallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman, 

The  county  Paris.  Shakefpcare' s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

He  made  Hugh  Lupus  county  palatine  of  Chefter,  and  gave 
that  earldom  to  him  and  his  heirs,  to  hold  the  fame  it  a  lib  ere 
ad  gladium  ficut  rex  tenebat  Angliam  ad  coronam.  _  Davies. 

COUPE'  E.  n.f.  [French.]  Amotion  in  dancing,  when  one 
leg  is  a  little  bent  and  fufpended  from  the  ground,  and  with 
the  other  a  motion  is  made  forwards.  Chambers. 

CO'UPLE.  n.  f  [ couple ,  Fr.  copula ,  Latin.] 

VOL.  I. 


1.  A  chain  or  tye  that  holds  dogs  together. 

I’ll  keep  my  llable-ftand  where 
I  lodge  my  wife  ;  I’ll  go  in  couples  with  her, 

Than  when  I  feel  and  fee  no  further  truft  her.  .  Shakejpi 
It  is  in  fome  fort  with  friends  as  it  is  with  dogs  in  couples  ; 
they  fhould  be  of  the  fame  fize  and  humour.  L'EJlrange  s  Fab. 

2.  T  wo  ;  a  brace. 

He  was  taken  up  by  a  couple  of  fhepherds,  and  by  them 
brought  to  life  again.  Sidney. 

A  fchoolmafter,  who  fhall  teach  my  fon  and  your’s,  1  will 
provide  ;  yea,  though  the  three  do  coft  me  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds.  Aj chain. 

‘  A  piece  of  chryftal  inclofed  a  couple  of  drops,  which  looked 
like  water  when  they  were  fhaken,  though  perhaps  they  are 
nothing  but  bubbles  of  air.  Addijon  s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

By  adding  one  to  one,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a 

Locke. 

couple. 

3.  A  male  and  his  female. 

So  fhall  all  the  couples  three,  #  . 

Ever  tiue  in  loving  be.  Shakefpcare' s  Midfum.  Aight  sDieanu 

Oh  !  alas ! 

I  loft  a  couple ,  that  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth 

Might  thus  have  flood,  begetting  wonder,  as 

You  gracious  couple  do.  Shakefpcare' s  Winter's  Tale. 

I  have  read  of  a  feigned  commonwealth,  where  the  mar¬ 
ried  couple  are  permitted,  before  they  contraft,  to  fee  one 
another  naked.  _  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

He  faid  :  the  careful  couple  join  their  tears. 

And  then  invoke  the  gods  with  pious  prayers.  Dryden. 

All  fucceeding  generations  of  men  are  the  progeny  of  one 
primitive  couple.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

To  Co'uple.  v.  a.  [copuloy  Latin  ] 

1.  To  chain  together. 

Huntfman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds ; 

Leech  Merriman,  the  poor  cur  is  imboft; 

And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth’d  Brach.  Shakefp. 

2.  To  join  one  to  another. 

What  greater  ills  have  the  heaven’s  in  ftore. 

To  couple  coming  harms  with  forrow  paft.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

And  wherefoe’er  we  went,  like  Juno’s  fwans. 

Still  we  went  coupled  and  infeparable.  Shakef.  As  you  like  it. 

Put  the  taches  into  the  loops,  and  couple  the  tent  together, 
that  it  may  be  one.  Exod.  xxvi.  1 1. 

They  behold  your  chafte  converfation  coupled  with  fear. 

1  Pet.  iii.  2. 

Their  concernments  were  fo  coupled ,  that  if  nature  had  not, 
yet  their  religions  would  have  made  them  brothers.  South. 

That  man  makes  a  mean  figure  in  the  eyes  of  reafon,  who 
is  meafuring  fyllables  and  coupling  rhimes,  when  he  fliould  be 
mending  his  own  foul,  and  fecuring  his  own  immortality.  P ope. 

3.  To  marry;  to  wed;  to  join  in  wedlock. 

I  fhall  rejoice  to  fee  you  fo  coupled ,  as  may  be  fit  both  for 
your  honour  and  your  fatisfaftion.  _  Sidney. 

Iam  juft  going  to  affift  with  the  archbifhop,  in  degrading  a 
parfon  who  couples  all  our  beggars,  by  which  1  fhall  make  one 
happy  man.  Swift * 

To  Co'uple.  v.n.  To  join  in  embraces. 

The  fountains  of  waters  there  being  rare,  divers  forts  of 
beafts  come  from  feveral  parts  to  drink ;  and  fo  being  re- 
frefhed,  fall  to  couple ,  and  many  times  with  feveral  kinds. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hjloryy  N°.  77* 
Thou  with  thy  lufty  crew, 

Caft  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men, 

And  coupled  with  them,  and  begot  a  rac z.Milt.  Parad.  Reg. 
That  great  variety  of  brutes  in  Africa,  is  by  reafon  of  the 
meeting  together  of  brutes  of  feveral  fpecies,  and  waters,  and 
the  promifeuous  couplings  of  males  and  females  of  feveral 
fpecies.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

After  this  alliance, 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  fheep. 

And  every  creature  couple  with  his  foe.  Dryd.  Span.  Fryar. 
Couple-beggar,  n.f.  [couple  and  beggar.]  One  that  makes 
it  his  bufinefs  to  marry  beggars  to  each  other. 

No  couple-beggar  in  the  land, 

E’er  join’d  fuch  numbers  hand  in  hand.  Swift. 

Co'uplet.  n.f  [French.] 

1.  Twoverfes;  a  pair  of  rhimes. 

Then  would  they  caft  away  their  pipes,  and,  holding  hand 
in  hand,  dance  by  the  only  cadence  of  their  voices,  which 
they  would  ufe  in  finging  fome  fhort  couplets ,  whereto  the  one 
half  beginning,  the  other  half  fhould  anfwer.  Sidney ,  b.  h 

Then  at  the  laft,  an  only  couplet  fraught 
With  fome  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought ; 

A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong. 

That,  like  a  wounded  fnake,  drags  it  flow  length  along. 

Pope's  EJfay  on  Criticifm. 

In  Pope  1  cannot  read  a  line, 

But  with  a  figh  I  wifh  it  mine  ; 

When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  fenfe  than  I  can  do  in  fix. 

It  gives  me  fuch  a  jealous  fit, 

I  cry,  pox  take  him  and  his  wit.  Swift. 
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2.  A  pair  ;  as  of  doves. 

Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 

•  E’re  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difdos’d, 

His  filencc  will  fit  drooping.  Shakefpearc  s  Hamlet. 

CO'URAGE.  n.  f  [courage,  Fr.  from  cor,  Latin,]  Bravery; 
adive  fortitude  ;  fpirit  of  enterprife. 

The  king  becoming  graces, 

Devotion,  patience,  courage ,  fortitude  ; 

I  have  no  relilh  of  them.  Shakefpearc  s  Macbeth. 

Their  difeipline 

Now  mingled  with  their  courage.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymbelinc. 

Hope  arms  their  courage :  from  their  tow’rs  they  throw 
Their  darts  with  double  force,  and  drive  the  foe.  Dryden. 
Courage ,  that  grows  from  conftitution,  very  often  forfakes 
a  man  when  he  has  occafion  for  it ;  and  when  it  is  only  a  kind 
of  inftind  in  the  foul,  it  breaks  out  on  all  occafions,  without 
judgment  or  diferetion.  That  courage  which  arifes  from  the  fenfe 
of  our  duty,  and  from  the  fear  of  offending  Plim  that  made 
us,  ads  always  in  an  uniform  manner,  and  according  to  the 
didates  of  right  reafon.  Addifon's  Guardian. 

Nothing  but  the  want  of  common  courage  was  the  caufe  of 
their  misfortunes.  Swift. 

Courageous,  adj.  [from  courage.]  Brave;  daring;  bold; 
enterprifing  ;  adventurous ;  hardy  ;  flout. 

His  is  very  courageous  mad,  about  his  throwing  into  the 
W'ater.  Shakefpearc  s  Merry  Wives  of  IF indfor. 

And  he  that  is  courageous  among  the  mighty,  flrall  flee  away 
naked  in  that  day.  Amos,  ii.  16. 

Let  us  imitate  the  courageous  example  of  St.  Paul,  who 
chefe  then  to  magnify  his  office  when  ill  men  confpired  to 
leffen  it.  Atterburys  Servians. 

CouraGeously.  adv.,  [from  courageous.']  Bravely;  ftoutly ; 
boldly. 

The  king  the  next  day  prefentc-d  him  battle  upon  the  plain, 
the  fields  there  being  open  and  champaign  :  the  earl  courage- 
oujly  came  down,  and  joined  battle  with  him.  Bacon’s  H.  VII. 

CouraGeousness.  n. f.  [from  courageous.]  Bravery;  bold- 
nefs ;  fpirit;  courage. 

Nicanor  hearing  of  the  manlinefs  and  the  courageoufnefs 
that  they  had  to  fight  for  their  country;  durft  not  try  the 
matter  by  the  fword.  2  Mac.  xiv.  1  8. 

Cou'ranto.  \  n‘f'  [courantG  French.]  See  Corant. 

1.  A  nimble  dance. 

I’ll  like  a  maid  the  better,  while  I  have  a  tooth  in  my 
head  :  why,  he  is  able  to  lead  her  a  couranto.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  Any  thing  that  fpreads  quick,  as  a  paper  of  news. 

ToCourb.  v.  n.  [courier,  French.]  To  bend;  to  bow;  to 

ftoop  in  fupplication. 

In  the  fatnefs  of  thefe  purfy  times, 

Virtue  itfelf  of  vice  muft  pardon  beg. 

Yea,  courb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  it  good.  Shak.  Hamlet. 

CoGrier.  n.f  [courier,  French.]  A  meffenger  fent  in  hafte ; 
an  exprefs  ;  a  runner. 

I  met  a  courier ,  one  mine  ancient  friend.  Shakefp.  Timon . 
This  thing  the  wary  baffa  well  perceiving,  for  more  aflii- 
rance,  by  fpeedy  couriers  advertifed  Solyman  of  the  taking  of 
Tauris,  and  of  the  enemy’s  purpofe,  requefting  him  with  all 
fpeed  to  repair  with  his  army  to  Tauris.  Knoll c s’ s  Hi/lory. 

COURSE,  n.f.  [ ccurfe ,  Fr.  curfus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Race  ;  career. 

And  feme  fhe  arms  with  finewy  force. 

And  feme  with  fwiftnefs  in  the  courfe.  Cowley. 

2.  Paflage  from  place  to  place  ;  progrefs.  ’  To  this  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  the  courfe  of  a  river. 

And  when  we  had  finifhed  our  courfe  from  Tyre,  we  came 
to  Ptolemais.  Afls  xxi.  7. 

A  light,  by  which  the  Argive  fquadron  fleers 
Their  filent  courfe  to  Ilium’s  well  known  Ihore.  Denham. 

3.  Tilt ;  ad  of  running  in  the  lifts. 

But  this  hot  knight  was  cooled  with  a  fall,  which,  at  the 
third  courfe ,  he  received  of  Phalantus.  Sidney. 

4.  Ground  on  which  a  race  is  run. 

5.  Track  or  line  in  which  a  Ihip  fails,  or  any  motion  is  per¬ 
formed. 

6.  Sail ;  means  by  which  the  courfe  is  performed. 

To  the  courfes  we  have  devifed  ftudding-fails,  fprit-fails, 
and  top-fails,  Raleigh’s  Ejfays. 

7.  Progrefs  from  one  gradation  to  another. 

If  Ihe  live  long, 

And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  courfe  of  death. 

Women  will  all  turn  monitors.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 
When  the  ftate  of  the  controverfy  i$  plainly  determined,  it 
muft  not  be  altered  by  another  difputant  in  the  courfe  of  the 
diiputation.  Watts. 

8.  Order  of  fucceflion  ;  as,  every  one  in  his  courfe. 

If  any  man  fpeak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  let  it  be  by  two, 
or  at  the  mod  by  three,  and  that  by  courfe ;  and  let  one  in¬ 
terpret.  '  1  Cor.  xiv.  27. 

9.  Stated  and  orderly  method. 

1  he  duke  cannot  deny  the  courfe  of  law.  Shakefpeare. 
If  God,  by  his  revealed  declaration,  firft  gave  rule  to  any 


man,  he,  that  will  claim  by  that  title,  muft  have  the  fame 
pofitive  grant  of  God  for  his  fucceflion ;  for,  if  it  has  not 
direded  the  courfe  of  its  defeent  and  conveyance,  no  body  can 
fuccecd  to  this  title  of  the  firft  Ruler.  Locke. 

10.  Series  of  fucceffive  and  methodical  procedure. 

The  glands  did  refolve  during  her  courfe  of  phvfick,  and 
flie  conti nueth  very  well  to  this  day.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

11.  '1  he  elements  of  an  art  exhibited  and  explained,  in  a  me¬ 

thodical  feries  Hence  our  courfes  of  philofophy,  anatomy} 
chemiftry,  and  mathematicks.  Chambers. 

12.  Conduit;  manner  of  proceeding. 

Grittus  perceiving  the  danger  he  was  in,  began  to  doubt 
with  himfelf  what  courfe  were  heft  for  him  to  take.  Knolles. 

That  worthy  deputy  finding  nothing  but  a  common  mifery, 
took  the  beft  courfe  he  poflibly  could  to  eftablilh  a  common¬ 
wealth  in  Ireland.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

He  placed  commiftioners  there,  who  governed  it  only  in  a 
courfe  of  diferetion,  part  martial,  part  civil.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Give  willingly  what  I  can  take  by  force  ; 

And  know,  obedience  is  your  fafeft  courfe.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 

But  if  a  right  courfe  be  taken  with  children,  there  will  not 
be  fo  much  need  of  common  rewards  and  punilhments.  Locke. 

’  Pis  time  we  fliould  decree 

What  courfe  to  take.  Addifon’s  Cato. 

The  fenate  obferving  bow,  in  all  contentions,  they  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  tribunes  and  people,  thought  it  their 
wifeft  ccurfe  to  give  way  alfo  to  time.  Swift. 

13.  Method  of  life;  train  of  adions. 

A  woman  of  fo  working  a  mind,  and  fo  vehement  fpirits, 
as  it  was  happy  Ihe  took  a  good  courfe  ;  for  otherwife  it  would 
have  been  terrible.  Sidney. 

His  addidion  was  to  courfes  vain ; 

His  companies  unletter’d,  rude  and  fhallow ; 

His  hours  fill’d  up  with  riots,  banquets,  fports.  Shak.  H.  V. 

Men  will  fay, 

That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courfes  took, 

Her  father’s  houfe  and  civil  life  foriook.  Prior. 

14.  Natural  bent;  uncontrolled  will. 

It  is  beft  to  leave  nature  to  her  courfe ,  who  is  the  fovereiga 
phyfician  in  moft  difeafes.  ‘Temple. 

So  every  fervant  took  his  courfe , 

And,  bad  at  firft,  they  all  grew  worfe.  Prior. 

15.  Catamenia. 

The  like  happens  upon  the  ftoppage  of  women’s  courfes , 
which,  if  not  fuddenly  looked  to,  fets  them  undoubtedly  into 
a  confumption,  dropfy,  or  feme  other  dangerous  difeafe. 

Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

16.  Orderly  ftrudure. 

The  tongue  defileth  the  whole  body,  and  fetteth  on  fire 
the  courfe  of  nature.  fames ,  iii.  6. 

17.  [In  architedure.]  A  continued  range  of  ftones,  level  or  of 

the  fame  height,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
and  not  interrupted  by  any  aperture.  Harris. 

18.  Series  of  confequences. 

Senfe  is  of  courfe  annex’d  to  wealth  and  power  ; 

No  mufe  is  proof  againft  a  golden  fhow’r.  Garth. 

With  a  mind  unprepoffeffed  by  dodors  and  commentators 
of  any  fed,  whofe  reafonings,  interpretation  and  language, 
which  I  have  been  ufed  to,  will  of  courfe  make  all  chime  that 
way;  and  make  another,  and  perhaps  the  genuine  meaning  of 
the  author,  feem  harfh,  ftrained,  and  uncouth  to  me.  Locke. 

19.  Number  of  dilhes  feton  at  once  upon  the  table. 

Worthy  fir,  thou  bleed’ft  : 

Thy  exercife  hath  been  too  violent 

For  a  fecond  courfe  of  fight.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

Then  with  a  fecond  courfe  the  tables  load, 

And  with  full  chargers  offer  to  the  god.  Dryden’ s  /Eti . 

You  are  not  to  wafh  your  hands  ’till  after  you  have  fent  up 
your  fecond  courfe.  Swift’s  Directions  to  the  Cook. 

So  quick  retires  each  flying  courfe,  you’d  fwear 

Sancho’s  dread  dodor  and  his  wand  was  there.  Pope. 

20.  Regularity;  fettled  rule. 

Neither  fhall  I  be  fo  far  wanting  to  myfelf,  as  not  to  defire 
a  patent,  granted  of  courfe  to  all  ufeful  projedors.  Swift. 

21.  Empty  form. 

Men  talk  as  if  they  believed  in  God,  but  they  live  as  if 
they  thought  there  was  none;  their  vows  and  promifes  are  no 
more  than  words  of  courfe.  L’ EJlrange,  Fab.  47. 

To  Course,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  hunt;  to  purfue. 

The  big  round  tears 

Cours’d  one  another  down  his  innocent  nofe 

In  piteous  chafe.  Shakefpeare’ s  As  you  like  it. 

The  king  is  hunting  the  deer ;  I  am  curjing  myfelf. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Love’s  Labour  lojl. 

Where’s  the  thane  of  Cawdor  ? 

We  ccurdd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpofe 

To  be  his  purveyor.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

2.  To  purfue  with  dogs  that  hunt  in  view. 

It  would  be  tried  alfo  in  flying  of  hawks,  or  in  couifing  of 
a  deer,  or  hart,  with  greyhounds.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hifory. 

I  am  continually  ftarting  hares  for  you  to  coufe:  we  were 
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Cefta inly  cut  out  for  one  another;  for  my  temper  quits  an 
amour  juft  where  thine  takes  it  up.  Congreve  s  Old  Batchelor k 

3.  To  put  to  fpeed  ;  to  force  to  run. 

When  they  have  an  appetite 
To  vcnery,  let  them  not  drink  nor  eat. 

And  courfe  them  oft,  and  tire  them  in  the  heat.  May's  Virg * 

To  Course,  v.  n.  To  run  ;  to  rove  about. 

Swift  as  quickfilver  it  courfcs  through 
The  nat’ral  gates  and  allies  of  the  body.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 
The  blood,  before  cold  and  fettled,  left  the  liver  white  and 
pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pufillanimity  and  cowardice;  but 
the  Iherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  courfe  from  the  inwards  to 
the  parts  extreme.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

She  did  fo  courfe  o’er  my  exteriours,  with  fuch  a  greedy  in¬ 
tention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  feem  to  fcorch  me  up 
like  a  burning  glafs.  Shakefpeare's  Merry  IVives  of  IVindfor. 

Ten  brace  and  more  of  greyhounds,  fnowy  fair. 

And  tall  as  flags,  ran  loofe,  and  cours'd  around  his  chair.  Dry. 

All,  at  once 

Relapfing  quick,  as  quickly  re-afeend 

And  mix,  and  thwart,  extinguifh,  and  renew. 

All  ether  c  our  fin g  in  a  maze  of  light.  Thomfon's  Autumn * 

Co'u  rser.  n.f  [from  courfe ;  courfer,  French.] 

1 .  A  fwift  horfe ;  a  war  horfe  :  a  word  not  ufed  in  profe. 

So,  proudly  pricketh  on  his  courfer  ftrong, 

And  Atin  ay  him  pricks  with  fpurs  of  fhame  and  wrong. 

Fairy  fhieen,  b.  ii.  cant.  5 .  Jlanz.  38. 

1  hen  to  his  abfent  gueft  the  king  decreed 
A  pair  of  courfers,  born  of  heav’nly  breed  ; 

Who  from  their  noftrils  breath’d  etherial  lire. 

Whom  Circe  ftole  from  her  celeftial  fire.  Dry  den s  JEn. 

I  If  impatient  courfer  pants  in  every  vein. 

And,  pawing,  feems  to  beat  the  diftant  plain  ; 

Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  crofs’d, 

And,  e’re  he  ftarts,'  a  thoufand  fteps  are  loft.  Pope. 

2.  One  who  purfues  the  fport  of  courfing  hares. 

A  leafh  is  a  leathern  thong,  by  Which  a  falconer  holds  his 
hawk,  or  a  courfr  leads  his  greyhound.  Hanmer. 

COURT,  n.f.  [ cour ,  Fr.  koert,  Dut.  curtis ,  low  Latin.] 

1.  The  place  where  the  prince  refides  ;  the  palace. 

Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  fquires. 

Men  fo  diforderly,  fo  debauch’d  and  bold, 

That  this  our  court ,  infedbed  with  their  manners. 

Shews  like  a  riotous  inn  ;  Epicurifm  and  luft, 

Make  it  more  like  a  tavern,  or  a  brothel, 

Than  a  grac’d  palace.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear . 

It  lhall  be  an  habitation  of  dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls. 

Ifaiah,  xxvi.  13. 

His  care  and  exadlnefs,  that  every  man  fhould  have  his 
due,  was  fuch,  that  you  would  think  he  had  never  feen  a  court : 
the  politenefs.  and  civility  with  which  this  juftice  was  admi¬ 
niftred,  would  convince  you  he  never  had  lived  out  of  one. 

Prior's  Dedication. 

A  fuppRant  to  your  royal  cow  t  I  come.  Pope's  Odyfjey. 

2.  The  hall  or  chamber  where  juftice  is  adminiftred. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  prefent  queftion  in  the  court  ?  Shakefpeare. 
St.  Paul  being  brought  unto  the  higheft  court  in  Athens,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  dodfrine  he  had  preached,  concerning 
jefus  and  the  refurredfion,  took  occalion  to  imprint  on  thofe 
magiftrates  a  future  ftate.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

3.  Open  fpace  before  a  houfe. 

You  muft  have,  before  you  come  to  the  front,  three  courts : 
a  green  court  plain,  with  a  wall  about  it ;  a  fecond  court  of 
the  fame,  but  more  garnifhed,  with  little  turrets,  or  other 
embelii  foments  upon  the  wall ;  and  a  third  courts  to  fquare 
with  the  front,  not  to  be  built  but  inclofed  with  a  naked 
wall.  Bacon ,  Effay  46. 

Suppofe  it  were  the  king’s  bedchamber,  yet  the  meaneft 
man  in  the  tragedy  muft  come  and  difpatch  his  bufinefs,  rather 
than  in  the  lobby  or  court  yard  (which  is  fitter  for  him),  for 
fear  the  ftage  fhould  be  cleared,  and  the  feenes  broken.  Dryd. 

4.  A  fmall  opening  inclofed  with  houfes  and  paved  with  broad 
ftones. 

5.  Perfons  who  compofe  the  retinue  of  a  prince. 

Their  wifdom  was  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  fome  of  them 
were  always  employed  to  follow  the  courts  of  their  kings,  to 
advife  them.  "Temple. 

6.  Perfons  who  are  afiembled  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

7.  Any  jurifdidtion,  military,  civil,  or  ecclefiaftical. 

hf  anv  noife  or  foldier  you  perceive 
Near  to  the  wall,  by  fome  apparent  fign 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

The  archbifhop 

Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order, 

Held  a  late  court  at  Dunftable.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

I  have  at  laft  met  with  the  proceedings  of  the  court  baron, 

held  in  that  behalf.  Spoliator,  Nu.  623. 

8.  The  art  of  pleafing ;  the  art  of  infinuation. 

Haft  thou  been  never  bafe  ?  Did  love  ne’er  bend 
Thy  frailer  virtue,  to  betray  thy  friend  ? 
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Flatter  me,  make  thy  court ,  and  fay  it  did  ; 

Kings  in  a  crowd  would  have  their  vices  hid.  Dryd.  Aureng. 
Some  fort  of  people,  placing  a  great  part  of  their  happinels 
in  ftrong  drink,  are  always  forward  to  make  court  to  my 
young  mafter,  by  offering  that  which  they  love  belt  them- 
fclves.  Locke,  fed.  z  8. 

I  have  been  eonfidering  why  poets  have  fuch  ill  fuccefs  in 
making  their  court ,  fince  they  are  allowed  to  be  the  greateft 
and  beft  of  all  flatterers :  the  defeft  is,  that  they  flatter  only 
in  print  or  in  writing.  Swift  to  Gay. 

9.  It  is  often  ufed  in  compofition  in  meft  of  its  fenfes. 

Io  Court,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  woo;  to  folicit  a  woman  to  marriage. 

h ollow  a  Ihadow,  it  flies  you; 

Seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  purfue  : 

So  court  a  miftrefs,  file  denies  you  ; 

Let  her  alone,  file  will  court  you.  Ben.  Jobnfon  s  Forcfl . 

hir’d  with  her  love,  and  with  ambition  led, 

1  he  neighb’ring  princes  court  her  nuptial  bed.  Dryden  s  FEn. 

^  Alas  !  Sempronius,  wouldft  thou  talk  of  love 

To  Marcia,  whilft  her  father’s  life’s  in  danger? 

1  hou  might’ ft  as  well  court  the  pale  trembling  veftal, 

V  hile  file  beholds  the  holy  flame  expiring.  Addifon's  Cato . 

Ev  n  now,  when  filent  fcorn  is  all  they  gain, 

A  thoufand  court  you,  though  they  court  in  vain.  Pope. 

2.  To  folicit;  to  feek. 

T  heir  own  eafe  and  fatisfudbion  would  quickly  teach  chil¬ 
dren  to  coic’t  commendation,  and  avoid  doing  what  they  found 
condemned.  Locke  on  Education,  fe£l.  59. 

3.  To  flatter  ;  to  endeavour  to  pleafe. 

Court-Chapl ain.  ii.  f.  [court  and  chaplain.']  One  who  at¬ 
tends  the  king  to  celebrate  the  holy  office. 

I  he  maids  of  honour  have  been  fully  convinced  by  a  famous 
court-chaplain.  >  Swift. 

'  Court-day.  n.f.  [court  and  day.]  Day  on  which  juftice  is 
folemnly  adminiftred. 

I  he  judge  took  time  to  deliberate,  and  the  next  court-day 
he  fpoke.  Arbuth.  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scrib. 

Court-dresser.  n.J.  [court  and  dreffer.]  One  that  drelfes 
the  court,  or  perfons  of  rank  ;  a  flatterer. 

There  are  many  ways  of  fallacy ;  fuch  arts  of  giving  co¬ 
lours,  appearances  and  refemblances,  by  this  court- dreffer, 

fancy-  Locke. 

Court-favour,  n.f.  Favours  or  benefits  beftowed  by  princes. 

We  part  with  the  bleffings  of  both  worlds  for  pleafures, 
court-favours ,  and  commiffions ;  and  at  laft,  when  we  have 
fold  ourfelves  to  our  lufts,  wegrowfick  of  our  bargain.  L'EJl. 

Court-hand.  n.f.  [court  and  hand.]  The  hand  or  manner 
of  writing  ufed  in  records  and  judicial  proceedings. 

He  can  make  obligations,  and  write  court-hand.  Sh.  H.  VI. 

Court-lady.  n.f.  [court  and  lady.]  A  lady  converfant  of 
employed  in  court. 

The  fame  ftudy,  long  continued,  is  as  intolerable  to  them, 
as  the  appearing  long  in  the  fame  clothes  or  fafhion  is  to  a 
court-lady.  .  _  Locke. 

Courteous,  adj.  [cowtois,  French.]  Elegant  of  manners; 
polite ;  well-bred  ;  full  of  adds  of  refpedb. 

He  hath  deferved  worthily  of  his  country; 

And  this  afeent  is  not  by  fuch  eafy  degrees. 

As  thofe  who  have  been  fupple  and  courteous  to  the  people. 

Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

They  are  one  while  courteous,  civil,  and  obliging; 
but,  within  a  fmall  time  after,  are  iupercilious,  firarp,  trou- 
bleforne,  fierce,  and  exception.  South's  Sermons. 

Courteously,  adv.  [from  courteous.]  Refpedfully ;  civilly - 
complaifantly.  1  1 

He  thought  them  to  be  gentlemen  of  much  more  worth 
than  their  habits  bewrayed,  yet  he  let  them  courtecufy 

Paft-  .  .  IVotton. 

Whilft  Chrift  was  upon  earth,  he  was  not  only  eafy  of  accefs, 
he  did  not  only  courtecufy  receive  all  that  addreffed  themfelves 
to  him,  but  alfo  did  not  difdain  himfelf  to  travel  up  and  down 
the  country.  Calamy's  Sermons. 

He  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  Alcinous,  who,  being  prevailed 
upon  by  the  glory  of  his  name,  entertained  him  courtcoufy. 

Broom’s  Notes  on  the  Odyfjey . 

Courteousness.  n.f.  [from  courteous.]  Civility;  com- 
plaifance. 

Co'urtesa'N.  In.f  [cortf  ma,  low  Latin.]  A  woman  of  the 

Co'urtezan.  j  town;  a  proftitute;  a  ftrumpet. 

1  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  courtezan.  Shakef.  King  Lear . 

With  them  there  are  no  flews,  no  diffolute  houfes,  no 
courtefans,  nor  any  thing  of  that  kind ;  nay,  they  winder, 
wfith  deteftation,  at  you  in  Europe,  which  permit  fuch 
things.  Bacon  s  New  Atlantis. 

T  he  Corinthian  is  a  column,  lafcivioufly  decked  like  a 
courtefan.  .  .  IVotton. 

Charixus,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love  with  Rhodope  the 

^  courtezan ,  fpent  his  whole  eftate  upon  her.  Addijon's  Speiiatcr. 

Co'urtesy.  n.f  [ courtoifie ,  Fr.  eorefa,  Italian.] 

i.  Elegance  of  manners ;  civility  ;  complaifance. 

Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  houfc  : 
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.ft  mull  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 

Therefore  I  fcant  this  breathing  courtefy.  Shak.Merch.  of  Ven. 
Who  have  feen  his  cflate,  his  hofpitality,  his  courtefy  to 
Grangers.  Peacham . 

He,  who  was  compounded  of  all  the  elements  of  affability 
and  courtefy  towards  all  kind  of  people,  brought  himfelf 
to  a  habit  of  negledl,  and  even  of  rudenefs,  towards  the 
queen.  Clarendon. 

So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known, 

That  through  the  court  his  courtefy  was  blown.  Dryd.  Fab. 

1.  An  a£l  of  civility  or  refpedt. 

Fair  fir,  you  fpit  on  me  laft  Wednefday; 

You  fpurn’d  me  fuch  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  call’d  me  dog;  and  for  thefe  court efies , 

I’ll  lend  you  thus  much  money.  Shakef.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Repofe  you  there,  while  I  to  the  hard  houfe 
Return,  and  force  their  fcanted  courtefy.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 

When  I  was  laft  at  Exeter, 

The  mayor  in  courtefy  fhew’d  me  the  caftle.  Shakef  R.  III. 

Sound  all  the  lofty  inftruments  of  war. 

And  by  that  mufick  let  us  all  embrace  ; 

For  heav’n  to  earth  fome  of  us  never  fhall 
A  fecond  time  do  fuch  a  courtefy.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV. 

Other  ftates,  afliiredly,  cannot  be  juftly  accufed  for  not 
flaying  for  the  firft  blow  ;  or  for  not  accepting  Polyphemus’s 
courtefy ,  to  be  the  laft  that  fhall  be  eaten  up.  Bacon. 

3.  The  reverence  made  by  women. 

Some  country  girl,  fcarce  to  a  courtfy  bred, 

Would  I  much  rather  than  Cornelia  wed  ; 

If,  fupercilious,  haughty,  proud  and  vain, 

She  brought  her  father’s  triumphs  in  her  train.  ~T)ryd.  Juven. 
The  poor  creature  was  as  full  of  courtefies  as  if  I  had  been 
her  godmother :  the  truth  on’t  is,  I  endeavoured  to  make  her 
look  fomething  Chriftian-like.  Congreve's  Old  Batchelor. 

4.  A  tenure,  not  of  right,  but  by  the  favour  of  others ;  as,  to 
hold  upon  courtefy. 

5.  Courtesy  of  England.  A  tenure  by  which,  if  a  man  marry 
an  inheritance,  that  is,  a  woman  feifed  of  land,  and  getteth 
a  child  of  her  that  comes  alive  into  the  world,  though  both 
the  child  and  his  wife  die  forthwith  ;  yet,  if  (he  were  in  pof- 
feffion,  fhall  he  keep  the  land  during  his  life,  and  is  called 
tenant  per  legem  Anglia ,  or  by  the  courtefy  of  England.  Cowel. 

To  Co'urtesy.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  perform  an  aft  of  reverence. 

Toby  approaches,  and  court  fies  there  to  me.  Shakefpeare . 

The  petty  traffickers. 

That  courtfy  to  them,  do  them  reverence.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  To  make  a  reverence  in  the  manner  of  ladies. 

If  I  fbould  meet  her  in  my  way. 

We  hardly  court' fy  to  each  other.  Prior. 

Co'urtier.  n.  f.  [from  court.] 

1.  One  that  frequents  or  attends  the  courts  of  princes. 

He  hath  been  a  courtier ,  he  fwears. - ■ 

If  any  man  doubts  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purgation.  I 
have  trod  a  meafure ;  I  have  flattered  a  lady  ;  I  have  been 
politick  with  my  friend,  fmooth  with  mine  enemy  ;  I  have 
undone  three  taylors ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to 
have  fought  one.  Shakefpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 

You  are  a  flattering  boy  ;  now,  I  fee  you’ll  be  a  courtier. 

Shakefpeare' s  Merry  Wives  of  JVindfor. 
You  know  I  am  no  courtier ,  nor  verfed  in  ftate-affairs.  Bac. 
The  principal  figure  in  a  piflure,  is  like  a  king  among  his 
courtiers ,  who  ought  to  dim  the  luftre  of  all  his  attendants. 

Dryden's  Dujrefnoy. 

2.  One  that  courts  or  folicits  the  favour  of  another. 

What 

Made  thee,  all  honour’d  honeft  Roman  Brutus, 

With  the  arm’d  reft,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom, 

To  drench  the  capitol  ?  Shakef.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

There  was  not  among  all  our  princes  a  greater  courtier  of 
the  people  than  Richard  the  Illd.  not  out  of  fear,  but 
wifdom.  Suckling. 

Co'urtine.  See  CURTAIN. 

Co'urtltke.  adj.  [court  and  like.]  Elegant;  polite. 

Our  Englifh  tongue  is,  I  will  not  fay  as  facred  as  the  He¬ 
brew,  or  as  learned  as  the  Greek,  but  as  fluent  as  the  Latin, 
as  courteous  as  the  Spanifh,  as  courtlikc  as  the  French,  and  as 
amorous  as  the  Italian.  Camden's  Remains. 

Courtliness,  n.f.  [from  courtly.]  Elegance  of  manners; 
grace  of  mien  ;  complaifance  ;  civility. 

Co'urtly.  adj.  [from  court.]  Relating  or  retaining  to  the 
court ;  elegant ;  foft ;  flattering. 

In  our  own  time,  (excufe  fome  courtly  flrains) 

No  whiter  page  than  Addifon’s  remains.  Pope's  Ep.  of  Hor, 

Co'urtly.  adu.  In  the  manner  of  courts;  elegantly. 

They  can  produce  nothing  fo  courtly  writ,  or  which  ex- 
prefles  fo  much  the  convcrfation  of  a  gentleman,  as  fir  John 
Suckling.  DryJen  on  Dramatick  Poetry. 

Co'urtship.  n.f.  [from  court.]  / 

1.  1  he  a£l  of  foliciting  favour. 

He  paid  his  courijh'p  with  the  croud. 

As  far  as  modeft  pride  allow’d.  Swift. 
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2.  The  folicitation  of  a  woman  to  marriage. 

Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefeft  thoughts 
To  courtjhip ,  and  fuch  fair  oftents  of  love. 

As  fhall  conveniently  become  you  there.  Shak.Mirch.  of  Vert, 

In  tedious  courtjhip  we  declare  our  pain, 

And  e’re  we  kindnefs  find,  firft  meet  difdain.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 
Every  man  in  the  time  of  courtjhip ,  and  in  the  firft  entrance 
of  marriage,  puts  on  a  behaviour  like  my  correlpondent’s  holi¬ 
day  fuit.  Add< fan's  Guardian ,  N°.  1 1 3. 

3.  Civility  ;  elegance  of  manners. 

My  courtjhip  to  an  univerfity. 

My  modefty  I  give  to  foldiers  bare ; 

My  patience  to  a  gamefter’s  fhare.  Donne. 

CO'UblN.  n.f.  [< coufn ,  Fr.  c cnj. 'anguine us ,  Lat.J  Any  one  col¬ 
laterally  related  more  remotely  than  a  brother  or  lifter. 

Macbeth  unfeam’d  him  from  the  nape  to  th’  chops, 

And  fix’d  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

— Oh,  valiant  coufn  !  worthy  gentleman.  Shakef.  Macbeth. 

Tybalt,  my  coufn  !  O,  my  brother’s  child  ! 

Unhappy  fight !  alas,  the  blood  is  fpill’d 

Of  my  dear  kinfman.  Shakefp  cards  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father’s  filler’s  fon, 

And  coufn  german  to  great  Priam's  feed.  Sh.  Trail.  anclCreJf. 

7.  A  title  given  by  the  king  to  a  nobleman,  particularly  to  thofe 
of  the  council. 

COW.  n.f.  [in  the  plural,  anciently  kine,  or  keen ,  now  com¬ 
monly  cows;  cu,  Sax.  koe ,  Dutch.]  "1  he  female  of  the  bull; 
the  horned  animal  with  cloven  feet,  kept  for  her  milk  and 
calves. 

We  fee  that  the  horns  of  oxen  and  cows,  for  the  mod  part, 
are  larger  than  the  bulls;  which  is  caufed  by  abundance  of 
moifture,  which  in  the  horns  of  the  bull  faileth.  Bacon. 

After  the  fever  is  diminilhed,  affes  and  goats  milk  may  be 
neceffary;  yea,  a  diet  of  cows  milk  alone.  IP  if  man  s  Surgery. 

Then,  leaving  in  the  fields  his  grazing  cows. 

He  fought  himfelf  fome  hofpitable  houfe  : 

Good  Creton  entertain’d  his  godlike  gueft.  Dryden's  Fables. 

To  Cow.  v.  a.  [from  coward ,  by  contraction.]  To  deprefs 
with  fear ;  to  opprefs  with  habitual  timidity. 

Macduff  was  from  his  mother’s  womb 
Untimely  ripp’d. - 

• — — Accurfed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  fo  ; 

For  it  hath  ctrw'd  my  better  part  of  man.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 
By  reafon  of  their  frequent  revolts  they  have  drawn  upon 
themfelves  the  preffures  of  war  fo  often,  that  it  feems  to  have 
fomewhat  cowed  their  fpirits.  How  el' s  V :cal  Forejl . 

For  when  men  by  their  wives  are  cow'd, 
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Their  horns  of  courfe  are  underftood.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  c.  2. 

Cow-herd.  n.f.  [cow  and  hypb,  Sax.  a  keeper.]  One  whofe 
occupation  is  to  tend  cows. 

Cow-house,  n.f.  [cow  and  houfe  ]  The  houfe  in  which  kine 
are  kept. 

You  muft  houfe  your  milch-cows,  that  you  give  hay  to  in 
your  cow-houfe  all  night.  Mortimer. 

Cow-leech,  n.f.  [cow  and  leech. ]  One  who  profeffes  to 
cure  diftempered  cows. 

To  Cow-leech,  v.  n.  To  profefs  to  cure  cows. 

Though  there  are  many  pretenders  to  the  art  of  farriering 
and  cow-leeching ,  yet  many  of  them  are  very  ignorant,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  country.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Cow-weed.  n.f.  [cow  and  weed.]  Afpeciesof  chervil;  which 
fee. 

Cow-wheat,  n.f.  [from  coiv  and  wheat.] 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  grow  oppofite  by  pairs :  the  flower 
confifts  of  one  leaf ;  is  of  an  anomalous  figure,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  two  lips,  the  uppermoft  of  which  has  a  fpur,  but 
the  under  one  is  intire :  the  fruit  is  round,  and  divided  into 
.two  cells,  containing  feeds  refembling  grains  of  wheat.  This 
plant  is  very  common  in  woods,  and  fhady  places.  Miller. 

CO'WARD.  n.f.  [couard,  Fr.  of  uncertain  derivation.] 

I.  A  poltron  ;  a  wretch  whofe  predominant  paffion  is  fear. 

Pyrocles  did  fuch  wonders,  beyond  belief,  as  was  able  to 
lead  Mufidorus  to  courage,  though  he  had  been  born  a 
coward.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

There  was  a  foldier  that  vaunted,  before  Julius  Csefar,  of 
the  hurts  he  had  received  in  his  face.  Oefar  knowing  him  to 
be  but  a  coward,  told  him,  You  were  beft  take  heed,  next 
time  you  run  away,  how  you  look  back  Bacon,  Apophth.  188. 

Some  are  brave  one  day,  and  cowards  another,  as  great  cap-- 
tains  have  often  told  me,  from  their  own  experience  and  ob» 
fervation.  Temple. 

A  coward  does  not  always  efcape  with  difgrace,  but  fome- 
times  alfo  he  lofes  his  life.  South. 

What  can  ennoble  fots,  and  flaves,  and  cowards  ? 

Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  die  Howards.  Pope. 

Tremble  yc  not,  Oh  friend'- !  and  cowards  fly. 

Doom’d  by  the  ftern  Telemachus  to  die  !  Pope's  QdyJfej. 

7.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  manner  of  an  adjcHive. 

Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  I  drew  ; 

And  rais’d  the  houfe  with  loud  and  coward  cries  Shakefpeare. 
Invading  fears  repel  my  coward  joy. 

And  ills  forefeen  the  prefent  blifs  deftroy.  Prior. 

Co'war&icE’ 


cow 


c  o  z 


Co’wA R dice.  n.f.  [from  coward.]  Fear;  habitual  timidity; 
pufillanimity ;  want  of  courage. 

Certes,  fir  knight,  ye  been  too  much  to  blame, 

Thus  for  to  blot  the  honour  of  the  dead  ; 

And  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcafe  fhame, 

Whofe  living  hands  immortaliz’d  his  name.  Fairy  ghtcen. 
Gallant  and  fearlefs  courage  will  turn  into  a  native  and 
heroick  valour,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of  doing 
wrong*  Adi  ton  on  Education. 

None  was  difgrac’d  ;  for  falling  is  no  fhame, 

And  cowardice  alone  is  lofs  of  fame  ; 

The  vent’rous  knight  is  from  the  faddle  thrown. 

But  ’tis  the  fault  of  fortune,  not  his  own.  Dryden' s  Fables. 
This  great,  this  holy,  this  terrible  Being,  is  prefent  to  all 
our  affections  ;  fees  every  treacherous  inclination  of  our  heart 
to  defert  his  fervice  ;  and  treafures  up,  againft  the  day  of  his 
wrath,  the  fecrct  cowardice  which  deters  us  from  afierting  his 
caufe,  which  prevails  on  us  to  compliment  the  vices  of  the 
great,  to  applaud  the  libertine,  and  laugh  with  theprophane. 

Rogers,  Sermon  4. 

Co'wardlin ess.  n.f.  [from cowardly.}  Timidity;  cowardice. 
Co'waRdly.  adj.  [from  coward.] 

1.  Fearful;  timorous;  pufillanimous. 

An  Egyptian  foothfayer  made  Antonius  believe  that  his 
genius,  otherwife  brave  and  confident,  was  in  the  prefence  of 
Octavius  poor  and  cowardly.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiflory,  N°.  940. 

Let  all  fuch  as  can  enlarge  their  confciences  like  hell,  and 
fly  le  a  cowardly  filence  in  Chrift’s  caufe  diferetion,  know,  that 
Chrift  will  one  day  fcorn  them.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  Mean;  befitting  a  coward. 

I  do  find  it  cowardly,  and  vile. 

For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  fo  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.  Shakefpeare's  ‘Julius  Cafar. 

Co'wardly.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  coward;  meanly; 
vilely. 

He  fharply  reproved  them  as  men  of  no  courage,  who  had 
molt  cowardly  turned  their  backs  upon  their  enemies.  Knollcs . 
Co'wardship.  n.f.  [from  coward .  ]  The  character  or  quali¬ 
ties,  of  a  coward  ;  meannefs :  a  word  not  now  in  ufe. 

A  very  difhoneft  paltry  boy,  and  more  a  coward  than  a 
hare  :  his  difhonefty  appears  in  leaving  his  friend  here  in  ne- 
ceffity,  and  denying  him  ;  and  for  his  cowar dfldp,  afk  Fabian. 

Shakefpeare' s  Twelfth  Night. 
To  Co'wer.  v.  n.  [cwrrian,  Welfh  ;  courier ,  Fr.  or  perhaps 
-  borrowed  from  the  manner  in  which  a  cow  finks  on  her  knees.  ] 
To  fink  by  bending  the  knees ;  to  {loop  ;  to  fhrink. 

Let  the  pail  be  put  over  the  man’s  head  above  water,  and 
then  he  cower  down,  and  the  pail  be  prefled  down  with  him. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hi/lory ,  N°.  155. 
The  fplitting  rocks  cower’d  in  the  finking  fands, 

And  would  not  dafh  me  with  their  ragged  fides.  Shakefpeare. 

As  thus  he  fpake,  each  bird  and  beaft  beheld, 
Approaching  two  and  two  ;  thefe  cow’ ring  low 
With  blandifhment,  each  bird  ftoop’d  on  his  wing.  Milton. 

Our  dame  fits  cow1 ring  o’er  a  kitchen  fire ; 

I  draw  frefh  air,  and  nature’s  works  admire.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 
Co'wiph.  adj.  [from  To  cow ,  to  awe.J  Timorous;  fearful; 
mean  ;  pufdlanimous  ;  cowardly. 

It  is  the  cowifh  terrour  of  his  fpirit, 

That  dares  not  undertake  :  he’ll  not  feel  wrongs 
Which  tie  him  to-  an  anfwer.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 
CVwkeeper.  n.f.  [cotv  and  keeper.]  One  whofe  bufinefs  is 
to  keep  cows. 

The  terms  cowkeeper  and  hogherd,  are  not  to  be  ufed  in 
our  poetry;  but  there  are  no  finer  words  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.  Broom’s  Notes  on  the  Odyffey. 

COWL.  it.  f.  [cugle,  Saxon;  cucullus,  Latin.] 


1.  A  monk’s  hood. 

You  may  imagine  that  Francis  Cornfield  did  fcratch  his 
elbow,  when  he  had  fweGtly  invented,  to  fignify  his  name, 
faint  Francis  with  his  friery  cotv l  in  a  cornfield.  Camden  s  Rem. 

What  differ  more,  you  cry,  than  crown  and  cowl  ? 

I’ll  tell  you,  friend,  a  wife  man  and  a  fool.  Pope’s  EJfays. 

1.  A  veflel  in  which  water  is  carried  on  a  pole  between  two. 

Cowl-staff,  n.f.  [cowl  and  faff.]  l  he  ftaff  on  which  a 
veflel  is  fupported  between  two  men 

Mounting  him  upon  a  cowl-Jlaffy 

Which  (tolling  him  fomething  high) 

He  apprehended  to  be  Pegafus.  Suckling. 

The  way  by  a  cowl-Jlaff  is  fafer :  the  ftaff  muft  have  a 
bunch  in  the  middle,  fomewhat  wedge-like,  and  covered  with 
'  a  foft  bolfter.  Wifeman. 

Co'wslip.  n.f  [cujdippe,  Sax.  as  fome  think,  from  their  re- 
femblance  of  feent  to  the  breath  of  a  cow ;  perhaps  from 
growing  much  in  pafiure-grounds,  and  often  meeting  the 
cow's  lip.] 

Cowfip  is  alfo  called  pag'd,  grows  wild  in  the  meadows, 
and  is  a  fpecies  of  Primrose,  which  fee. 

He  might  as  well  fay,  that  a  cowfip  is  as 
lily. 

Where  the  bee  fucks,  there  fuck  I ; 

In  a  cowf  ip’ s  bell  I  lie.  Shakefpeare' s 
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white  as  a 
Sidney. 


Tempef. 


Thy  little  fons 

Permit  to  range  the  paftures :  gladly  they 
Will  mow  the  coivfip  pofics,  faintly  fweet.  Philip f. 

Cows-lungwort.  n.f.  See  Mullen,  of  which  it  is  a 
fpecies.  Miller . 

Co'xcomb.  n.f.  [cock  and  comby  corrupted  from  cock's  comb.] 

1.  The  top  of  the  head. 

As  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels,  when  Ihe  put  them  i’  the 
pally  alive ;  file  rapt  them  o’  th’  coxcombs  with  a  flick,  and 
cried  down,  wantons,  down.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

2.  The  comb  rcfembling  that  of  a  cock,  which  liccnfed  fools 
wore  formerly  in  their  caps. 

There  take  my  coxcomb  :  why,  this  fellow  has  banilhed  two 
of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  blelfing  againft  his  will : 
if  thou  follow  him,  thou  mull:  needs  wear  my  coxcomb.  Shakef 

3.  A  fop;  a  fuperficial  pretender  to  knowledgs  or  accomplifh- 
ments.  ’ 

I  fent  to  her, 

By  this  fame  coxcomb  that  we  have  i’  th’  wind, 

Tokens  and  letters,  which  fhe  did  refend.  Shakefpeare . 

I  fcorn,  quoth  fire,  thou  coxcomb  Ally, 

Quarter  or  council  from  a  foe.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  iii. 

It  is  a  vanity  common  in  the  world,  for  every  pretending 
coxcomb  to  make  himfelf  one  of  the  party  flill  with  his  betters. 

L’  Ef  range,  fable  i  45. 
They  overflowed  with  fmart  repartees,  and  were  only  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  intended  wits  by  being  called  coxcombs, 
though  they  deferved  not  fo  fcandalous  a  name.  Dryd.  Duf  ef. 
Some  are  bewilder’d  in  the  maze  of  fchools, 

And  fome  made  coxcombs,  nature  meant  but  fools.  Pope. 
Coxco'mical.  adj.  [from  coxcomb.]  Foppilh;  conceited:  a 
low  word  unworthy  of  ufe. 

Becauie,  as  he  was  a  very  natural  writer,  and  they  were 
without  prejudice,  without  prepofleffion,  without  affectation, 
and  without  the  influence  of  coxcomical ,  fenfeiefs  cabal,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  receive  the  impreffions  which  tilings  natural¬ 
ly  made  on  their  minds.  Dennis . 

COY.  adj.  [coi,  French,  from  quietus,  Latin.] 

1.  Modeft;  decent. 

Jafon  is  as  coy  as  is  a  maide  ; 

He  loked  piteoufly,  but  naught  he  faid.  Chaucer. 

2.  Referved ;  not  acceffible;  not  eafily  condefcending  to  fami¬ 
liarity. 

And  vain  de-light  fhe  faw  he  light  did  pafs, 

A  foe  of  folly  and  immodeft  toy  ; 

Still  folemn  fad,  or  flill  difdainful  coy.  Fairy  Ejv.een,  b.  ii. 
Like  Phoebus  fung  the  no  lefs  am’rous  boy ; 

Like  Daphne  fhe,  as  lovely  and  as  coy.  Wa.ler. 

At  this  feafon  every  fmile  of  the  fun,  like  the  fmile  of  a  coy 
lady,  is  as  dear  as  it  is  uncommon.  ’  Pope. 

To  Coy.  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  behave  with  referve  ;  to  reject  familiarity. 

What,  coying  it  again  ! 

No  more ;  but  make  me  happy  to  my  guff. 

That  is,  without  your  ftruggling.  Dryden  s  King  Arthur. 

Retire!  I  beg  you,  leave  me. — — 

- Thus  to  coy  it ! 

With  one  who  knows  you  too !  Rowe's  Jane  Shcre. 

2.  To  make  difficulty ;  not  to  condefcend  willingly. 

If  he  coy  d 

To  hearCominius  fpeak.  I  ll  keep  at  home.  Shak.  Coriolan. 
Co'yly.  adv.  [from  coy.]  With  referve  ;  with  difinclination  to 
familiarity. 

This  faid  ;  his  hand  he  coyly  fhatcht  away 
From  forth  Antinous’  hand.  Chapman's  Odyffey,  b.  ii. 

Co'yness.  n.  f.  [from  coy.]  Referve  ;  unwillingnefs  to  become 
familiar. 

When  the  fun  hath  warmed  the  earth  and  water,  three  or 
four  male  carps  will  follow  a  female ;  and  fhe  putting  on  a 
Teeming  coynefs ,  they  force  her  through  weeds  and  flags.  Walton. 
When  the  kind  nymph  would  coynefs  feign. 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again.  Dryden. 

Co'ystrel.  n.f  A  fpecies  of  degenerate  hawk. 

One  they  might  truft,  their  common  wrongs  to  wreak  : 
The  mufquet  and  the  coyfrel  were  too  weak. 

Too  fierce  the  falcon.  Dryden  s  Hind  and  Panther. 

Coz.  n.f.  A  cant  or  familiar  word,  contracted  from  coufln. 

Be  merry,  c  2 ;  fince  fudden  forrow 
Serves  to  fay  thus,  fome  good  thing  comes  to-morrow.  Shak. 
To  CO'ZEN.  v.  a.  [To  cofe  is  in  the  old  Scotch  dialect,  as  Junius 
obferves,  to  chop  or  change  ;  whence  cozen,  to  cheat,  becaufe 
in  fuch  traffick  there  is  commonly  fraud.]  Fo  cheat ;  to 
trick ;  to  defraud. 

Let  the  queen  pay  never  fo  fully,  let  the  muPcer-mafter 
view  them  never  fo  diligently,  let  the  deputy  or  general  look 
to  them  never  fo  exactly,  yet  they  can  cozen  them  all.  Spenfer. 

Gorino-  loved  no  man  fo  well  but  that  he  would  cozen  him, 
and  therf  expofe  him  to  publick  mirth  for  having  been  cozai  d. 

Clarendon ,  b.  viii: 

He  that  fuffers  a  government  to  be  abufed  by  careleffnefs  or 
negl&t,  does  the  fame  thing  with  him  that  malicioufly  and 
corruptly  fetS  himfelf  to  cozen  it.  L'  Ef  range.  Fab .  21.  Reflet  1. 
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You  are  not  obliged  to  a  literal  belief  of  what  the  poet 
fays;  but  you  are  pleafed  with  the  image,  without  being 
cozened  by  the  fiction.  Dryden. 

What  if  I  pleafe  to  lengthen  out  his  date 
A  day,  and  take  a  pride  to  cozen  fate.  Dryden' s  Aurengzebe. 
Children  may  be  cozened  into  a  knowledge  of  the  letters, 
and  be  taught  to  read,  without  perceiving  it  to  be  any  thing 
but  a  lport.  Locke  on  Education. 

Co'zenage.  n.  f  [from  cozen,]  Fraud;  deceit;  artifice;  fal¬ 
lacy  ;  ,trick  ;  cheat. 

Wifdom  without  honefty  is  meer  craft  and  cozenage ,  and 
therefore  the  reputation  of  honefty  mull  firft  be  gotten,  which 
cannot  be  but  by  living  well :  a  good  life  is  a  main  argument. 

Ben.  JohnJhn’s  Difcoveries. 

There’s  no  fuch  thing  as  that  we  beauty  call. 

It  is  meer  cozenage  all ; 

For  though  fome  long  ago 
tik  ’d  certain  colours  mingl’d  fo  and  fo, 

That  doth  not  tie  me  now  from  chufing  new.  Suckling. 
Imaginary  appearances  offer  themfelves  to  our  impatient 
minds,  which  entertain  thefe  counterfeits  without  the  leaft 
jfufpicion  of  their  cozenage.  Gldnv.  Scepf  c.  1 4. 

r  Strange  coinage  !  none  would  live  paft  years  again, 

Yet  all  hope  pleafure  in  what  yet  remain ; 

And  from  the  dregs  of  life,  think  to  receive 
What  the  firft  fprightly  running  could  not  give.  Dryd.  Aur. 
But  all  thefe  are  trifles,  if  we  coniider  the  fraud  cozenage 
of  trading  men  and  fhopkeepers.  Swift. 

CoVener.  n.  f.  [from  cozen.]  A  cheater  ;  a  defrauder. 

Indeed,  fir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad,  and  therefore  it  be- 
^  hoves  men  to  be  wary.  Shakefpeare’ s  Winter’s  Dale. 

CRAB,  n.f  [cp abba,  Sax.  krabbe,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  cruftaceous  fifh. 

Thofe  that  caft  their  fhell  are,  the  lobfter,  the  crab ,  the 
crawfifh,  the  hodmandod  or  dodman,  and  the  tortoife.  The 
old  /hells  are  never  found  ;  fo  as  it  is  like  they  fcale  off  and 
crumble  away  by  degrees.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl. 

The  fox  catches  crab  filh  with  his  tail,  which  Olaus  Mag¬ 
nus  faith  he  himfelf  was  an  eye-witnefs  of.  Derbam. 

A  wild  apple  ;  the  tree  that  bears  a  wild  apple. 

Noble  ftock 

Was  graft  with  crab- tree  flip,  whofe  fruit  thou  art.  Shakefp. 
Fetch  me  a  dozen  crab- tree  ftaves,  and  ftrong  ones  :  thefe 
are  but  fwitches.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  VIII. 

When  roafted  crabs  hifs  in  the  bowl. 

Then  nightly  fings  the  ftaring  owl.  Shakefpeare. 

Imagine  you  fee  him  laid  forth,  newly  flain,  upon  a  bier  of 
crab- tree  and  oaken  rods.  Peacham  on  Drawing'; 

Let  him  tell  why  a  graft,  taking  nourilhment  from  a  crab 
ftock,  /hall  have  a  fruit  more  noble  than  its  nurfe  and  parent. 

'Taylor’s  Rule  of  Living  Holy . 

A  peevifh  morofe  perlbn. 

A  wooden  engine  with  three  claws  for  launching  of  /hips,  or 
heaving  them  into  the  dock.  Philips. 

5.  The  fign  in  the  zodiack. 

Then  parts  the  Twins  and  Crab ,  the  Dog  divides, 

And  Argo’s  keel,  that  broke  the  frothy  tides.  Creech’s  ALanil. 
Crab.  adj.  It  is  ufed  by  way  of  contempt  for  any  four  or  de¬ 
generate  fruit ;  as,  a  crab  cherry ,  a  crab  plum. 

Better  gleanings  their  worn  foil  can  boaft, 

Than  the  crab  vintage  of  the  neighb’ring  coaft.  Dryden. 
Cr  a'bbed.  adj.  [from  crab.] 

1.  Peevifh;  morofe;  cynical ;  four. 

A  man  of  years,  yet  frefh,  as  mote  appear. 

Of  fwarth  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hue. 

That  him  full  of  melancholy  did  fhew.  Fairy  Queen,  b  ii 

O,  fhe  is 

Ten  times  more  gentle,  than  her  father’s  crabbed ; 

And  he’s  compos’d  of  harfhnefs.  Shakefpeare’ s  Temped, 

2.  Harfh;  unpleafing. 

That  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  four’d  themfelves  to  death, 

’Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 

And  clepe  thyfelf  my  love.  Shakefpeare’ s  Winter’s  Tale . 

How  charming  is  divine  philofophy  ! 

Not  harfh  and  crabbed ,  as  dull  fools  fuppofe. 

But  mufical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute. 

And  a  perpetual  feaft  of  nedfar’d  fweets. 

Where  no  crude  furfeit  reigns.  •  Milton 

Lucretius  had  chofen  a  iubject  naturally  crabbed.  Dryden. 

3.  Difficult ;  perplexing. 

Befide,  he  was  a  fhrewd  philofopher. 

And  had  read  ev’ry  text  and  glofs  over; 

Whate’er  the  crabbed’Jl  author  hath. 

He  underftood  b’  implicit  faith.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  1. 

Vour  crabbed  rogues  that  read  Lucretius, 

Are  againft  gods,  you  know,  and  teach  us, 

„  J  be  g°d  makes  not  the  poet.  Prior. 

v.  RA  JiBKDLy.  adv.  [from  crabbed.]  PeevifhJy. 

Cra  Bbedness.  «.  f  [from  crabbed.  1 

1.  Sournefs  of  taftc. 

s,  bournefs  of  countenance ;  afperity  of  manners. 
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3.  Difficulty. 

Cra'ber.  n.f. 

The  poor  fifh  have  enemies  enough,  befide  fuch  unnatural 
fifhermen ;  as  otters,  the  cormorant,  and  the  craber,  which 
fome  call  the  water-rat.  Walton’s  Angler. 

Crabs-eyes.  n.f.  They  are  whitifh  bodies,  from  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  pea  to  that  of  the  largeft  horfe-bean,  rounded  on 
one  fide  and  deprefled  on  the  other,  heavy,  moderately  hard, 
and  without  fmell.  They  are  not  the  eyes  of  any  creature, 
nor  do  they  belong  to  the  crab ;  but  are  produced  by  the  com¬ 
mon  crawfifh  :  the  large  Tea  crawfifh  alfo  affords  them  ;  and 
the  ftones  are  bred  in  two  feparate  bags,  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  ftomach.  In  July,  and  part  of  June  and  Auguft,  when 
the  creature  cafts  its  fhell,  the  ftones  are  not  found  in  their 
places.  We  have  them  from  Holland,  Mufcovy,  Poland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  many  other  places.  They  are  alka¬ 
line,  abforbent,  and  in  fome  degree  diuretick.  Hill’ s  Mat.  Med. 

Several  perfons  had,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  ftore  them¬ 
felves  with  crabs-eyes.  Boyle’s  Experiments. 

CRACK,  n.f.  [ kraeck ,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  fudden  difruption,  by  which  the  parts  are  feparated  but  a 
little  way  from  each  other. 

2.  The  chink,  fiffure,  or  vacuity  made  by  difruption;  a  narrow 
breach. 

Contufions,  when  great,  do  ufually  produce  a  fiffure  or 
crack  of  the  fkull,  either  in  the  fame  part  where  the  blow  was 
inflidled,  or  in  the  contrary  part.  Wifeman. 

At  length  it  would  crack  in  many  places  ;  and  thofe  cracks , 
as  they  dilated,  would  appear  of  a  pretty  good,  but  yet  obfeure 
and  dark  fky-colour.  Newton’s  Opt. 

3.  The  found  of  any  body  burfting  or  falling. 

If  I  fay  footb,  I  muft  report,  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg’d  with  double  cra.ks.  Shakef  Macbeth. 

Now  day  appears,  and  with  the  day  the  king, 

Whofe  early  care  had  robb’d  him  of  his  reft  : 

Far  off  the  cracks  of  failing  heufes  ring, 

And  fhrieks  of  fubjects  pierce  his  tender  breaft.  Dryden. 

4.  Any  fudden  and  quick  found.  ' 

A  fourth  ? — ftart  eye  ! 

What  will  the  line  ftretch  out  to  th’  crack  of  doom  ?  Shakef. 
Vulcan  was  employed  in  hammering  out  thunderbolts, 
that  every  now  and  then  flew  up  from  the  anvil  with  dreadful 
cracks  and  flafhes.  Addifon’ s  Guardian ,  N°t  1 03. 

5.  Any  breach,  injury,  or  diminution;  a  flaw. 

And  let  us,  Paladour,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannifh  cracky  fing  him  to  th’  ground.  Shakef. 

I  cannot 

Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  miftrefs. 

So  fovereignly  being  honourable.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

6.  Crazinefs  of  intellect. 

7.  A  man  crazed. 

I  have  invented  projects  for  raifing  millions,  without  bur- 
thening  the  fubjedt;  but  cannot  get  the  parliament  to  liften  to 
me,  who  look  upon  me  as  a  crack  and  a  projector.  Addif.  Speed. 

8.  A  whore ;  in  low  language. 

9.  A  boaft. 

Leafings,  backbitings,  and  vain-glorious  cracks , 

All  thofe  againft  that  fort  did  bend  their  batteries.  Spenfer. 

10.  A  boafter.  T  his  is  only  in  low  phrafe. 

To  Crack,  v.  a.  [kraecken,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  break  into  chinks;  to  divide  the  parts  a  little  from  each 
other. 

Loofc  to  your  pipes,  and  cover  them  with  frefh  and  warm 
litter  out  of  the  ftable,  a  good  thicknefs,  left  the  frofts  crack 
them.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  break;  to  fplit. 

O,  madam,  my  heart  is  crack’d ',  it’s  crack’d.  Shakefpeare. 
Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no 
Other  reafon  but  becaufe  thou  haft  hafel-eyes.  Sh.  Rom.  and  Jul. 

Should  fome  wild  fig-tree  take  her  native  bent. 

And  heave  below  the  gaudy  monument. 

Would  crack  the  marble  titles,  and  difperfe 

The  characters  of  all  the  lying  verfe.  Dryd.  Juv.  Sat.  ro. 

Or  as  a  lute,  which  in  moift  weather  rings 
Her  knell  alone,  by  cracking  of  her  firings.  Donne. 

Honour  is  like  that  glafly  bubble. 

That  finds  philofophers  fuch  trouble; 

Whofe  leaft  part  crack’d,  the  whole  does  fly. 

And  wits  are  crack’d  to  find  out  why.  Huditn  as,  p.  ii,  cant.  2. 

3.  To  do  any  thing  with  quicknefs  or  fmartnefs. 

Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks  ; 

He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  he  cracks  his  jokes.  Pope’s  Epijl, \ 

4.  To  break  or  deftroy  any  thing. 

You’ll  crack  a  quart  together  !  Ha,  will  you  not  ?  Shakefp. 
Love  cools,  friendfhip  falls  off,  brothers  divide  :  in  cities, 
mutinies ;  in  countries,  difeord ;  in  palaces,  treafon  ;  and  the 
bond  cracked  ’twixt  fon  and  father.  Shakejpeare’s  King  Lear. 

5.  To  craze;  to  weaken  the  intellect. 

I  was  ever  of  opinion,  that  the  philofophers  ftone,  and  an 
holy  war,  were  but  the  rendezvous  of  cracked  brains,  that 
Wore  their  feather  in  their  heads.  Bacon's  Holy  JVar. 

He  thought  none  poets  ’till  their  brains  were  crackt.  Rofc. 

To 
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To  Crack,  v.  n. 

j.  To  built;  to  open  in  chinks. 

By  misfortune  it  cracked  in  the  cooling,  whereby  we  Were 
reduced  to  make  ufe  of  one  part,  which  was  ftraight  and 
intire.  Boyk’s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

2.  To  fall  to  ruin. 

The  credit  not  only  of  banks,  but  of  exchequers,  cracks 
when  little  comes  in,  and  much  goes  out.  Dryd.  Dedic.  Ain. 

3.  To  utter  a  loud  and  fudden  found. 

I  will  board  her,  though  (he  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack.  Shakefpeare. 

4.  Toboaft:  with  of. 

To  look  like  her,  are  chimney-fweepers  black. 

And  fince  her  time  are  colliers  counted  bright. 

And  Ethiops  of  their  fweet  complexion  crack . 

Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light.  Shakef. 
Crack-brained,  adj.  [crack  and  brained.]  Crazy;  without 
right  reafon. 

We  have  fent  you  an  anfwer  to  the  ill-grounded  fophifms 
of  thofe  crack-brained  fellows.  Arbuth.  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scrib. 
Crack-hemp,  n.f  [crack  and  hemp.]  A  wretch  fated  to  the 
gallows  ;  a  crack-rope.  Furcifer. 

Come  hither,  crack-hemp. 

- 1  hope  I  may  chufe,  fir. 

— Come  hither,  you  rogue : 

What,  have-  you  forgot  me  ?  Shakef.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Crack-rope.  72. y.  [from  crack  and  rope.]  A  fellow  that  de¬ 
fer  ves  hanging. 

Cra'cker.  n.f.  [from  crack.] 

1 .  A  noify  boalting  fellow. 

What  cracker  is  this  fame  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  fuperfluous  breath.  Shak.  K.  John. 

2.  A  quantity  of  gunpowder  confined  fo  as  to  burft  with  great 
noife. 

The  bladder,  at  its  breaking,  gave  a  great  report,  almoft 
like  a  cracker.  Boyle’s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

And  when,  for  furious  hafte  to  run, 

They  durft  not  flay  to  fire  a  gun. 

Have  don’t  with  bonfires,  and  at  home 

Made  fquibs  and  crackers  overcome.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  c.  3: 

Then  furious  he  begins  his  march. 

Drives  rattling  o’er  a  brazen  arch. 

With  fquibs  and  crackers  arm’d,  to  throw 
Among  the  trembling  crowd  below.  Swift. 

ToCra'ckle.  v.  n.  [from  crack  ]  To  make  flight  cracks; 
to  make  fmall  and  frequent  noifes  ;  to  decrepitate. 

All  thefe  motions,  which  we  faw. 

Are  but  as  ice,  which  crackles  at  a  thaw.  Donne. 

I  fear  to  try  new  love. 

As  boys  to  venture  on  the  unknown  ice 

That  crackles  underneath  them.  Dryden ; 

Caught  her  dilhevell’d  hair  and  rich  attire; 

Her  crown  and  jewels  crackled  in  the  fire.  Dryden’ s.  AEneid. 
Marrow  is  a  lpecifick  in  that  fcur vy  which  occafions  a  crack¬ 
ling  of  the  bones;  in  which  cafe  marrow  performs  its  natural 
function  of  moiftening  them.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Cracknel,  n.f.  [from  crack.]  A  hard  brittle  cake. 

Albee  my  love  he  feek  with  daily  fute. 

His  clownifh  gifts  and  curtefies  I  difdain, 

His  kids,  his  cracknels ,  and  his  early  fruit.  Spenfer  s  Pajl. 

Pay  tributary  cracknels ,  which  he  fells  ; 

And  with  our  offerings,  help  to  raife  his  vails.  Dryd.  Juv. 
CRADLE.  n.f.  [cpabel,  Saxon.] 

X.  A  moveable  bed,  on  which  children  or  fick  perfons  are  agitated 
with  a  fmooth  and  equal  motion,  to  make  them  fleep. 

She  had  indeed,  fir,  a  fon  for  her  cradle ,  e’re  fhe  had  a  huf- 
band  for  her  bed.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

No  jutting  frieze, 

Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird, 

Hath  made  his  pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle.  Shakefp. 

His  birth,  perhaps,  fome  paltry  village  hides, 

And  fets  his  cradle  out  of  fortune’s  way.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab. 
A  child  knows  his  nurfe  and  his  cradle ,  and  by  degrees  the 
playthings  of  a  little  more  advanced  age.  Locke. 

The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas  !  fo  nigh : 

To  live,  is  fcarce  diftinguifh’d  from  to  die.  Prior. 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  repofmg  age  ; 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother’s  breath. 

Make  languor  fmile,  and  fmooth  the  bed  of  death.  Pope. 
2/7 1  is  ufed  for  infancy,  or  the  firft  part  of  life. 

He  knew  them  to  be  inclined  altogether  to  war,  and  therefore 
wholly  trained  them  up,  even  from  their  cradles ,  in  arms  and 
military  exercifes.  Spenfer  s  State  of  Ireland. 

The  new  duke’s  daughter,  her  coufin,  loves  her;  being 
ever,  from  their  cradles ,  bred  together.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

They  fhould  fcarcely  depart  from  a  form  of  worfhip,  in 
which  they  had  been  educated  from  their  cradle.  Clarendon. 

3.  [With  furgeons.J  A  qafe  for  a  broken  bone,  to  keep  off 
preflure. 

4.  [With  fhipwrights]  A  frame  of  timber  raifed  along  the 
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outfide  of  a  Ihip  by  the  bulge,  ferving  more  fecurely  and  com- 
modioufly  to  help  to  launch  her.  •*  Harris. 

To  Cra'dle.  v.  a.  [from  the  fubftantivc.J  To  lay  in  a  cradle; 
t6  rock  in  a  cradle. 

He  that  hath  been  cradled  in  majcfty,  will  not  leave  the 
throne  to  play  with  beggars.  Glanv.  Apol. 

The  tears  fteal  from  our  eyes,  when  in  the  ftreet 
With  fome  betrothed  virgin’s  herfe  we  meet; 

Or  infant’s  fun’ral  from  the  cheated  womb. 

Convey’d  to  earth,  and  cradled  in  a  tomb.  Dryden. 

He  fhall  be  cradled  in  my  ancient  fhield,  fo  famous  through 
the  univerfities.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope’s  Mart.  Scriblerus. 

Cradle-cloaths.  n.f.  [from  cradle  and  deaths.]  Bcd-cloathS 
belonging  to  a  cradle. 

O  could  it  be  prov’d. 

That  fome  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang’d, 

In  cradle-cloaths ,  our  children  where  they  lay, 

And  call  mine  Piercy,  his  Plantagenet; 

Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine.  Shakef.  H.  IV. 

CRAFT.  72.  f.  [epaept,  Sax.  crejft ,  in  old  Welfh.J 

1 .  Manual  art ;  trade. 

I  hear  an  obje&ion,  even  from  fome  well-meaning  men, 
that  thefe  delightful  crafts  may  be  divers  ways  ill  applied*  in  a 
land.  Wotton’s  Architecture. 

2.  Fraud  ;  cunning ;  artifice. 

Th’  offence  is  holy,  that  fhe  hath  committed  ; 

And  this  deceit  lofes  the  name  of  crafty 
Of  difobedience,  or  unduteous  title.  Shakefpeare « 

This  gives  us  a  full  view  of  wonderful  art  and  crafty  in 
raffing  fuch  a  ftru£hire  of  power  and  iniquity.  Ayliffe’s  Par  erg. 

3.  Small  failing  veflels. 

'i  o  Craft,  v.  n.  [from the  noun.]  To  play  tricks;  toprac- 
tife  artifice.  Now  out  of  ufe. 

You’ve  made  fair  hands, 

You  and  your  crafts  !  You’ve  crafted  fair.  Shakef  Coriolanus. 

CraYtily,  adv.  [from  crafty.]  Cunningly  *  artfully;  with 
more  art  than  honefty. 

But  that  which  moft  impaired  his  credit  was  the  common 
report  that  he  did,  in  all  things,  favour  the  Chriftians ;  and 
had,  for  that  caufe,  craftily  perfuaded  Solyman  to  take  in 
hand  the  unfortunate  Perfian  war.  Knolles’s  Hijl.  of  the  Turks. 

May  he  not  craftily  infer 
The  rules  of  friendfhip  too  levere. 

Which  chain  him  to  a  hated  truft ; 

Which  make  him  wretched  to  be  juft  ?  Prior . 

CraYtiness.  n.f  [from  crafty.]  Cunning;  ftratagem. 

He  taketh  the  wife  in  their  own  craftinefs.  Joby  v.  13. 

Cra'ftsman.  n.f  [craft  and  man.]  An  artificer;  a  manu¬ 
facturer  ;  a  mechanick. 

That  her  became,  as  polifh’d  ivory. 

Which  cunning  craftjman’s  hand  hath  overlaid 

With  fair  vermillion.  Fairy  ffueeny  b.  ii.  cant.  \x.Jlan.  4 1. 

What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  flaves  ; 

Wooing  poor  craftfmen  with  the  craft  of  fmiles.  Shak.  R.  II. 
What  a  refemblance  this  advice  carries  to  the  oration  of 
Demetrius  to  his  fellow  craftfmen  !  Decay  of  piety. 

CraYts master.  72.  f  [crajt  and  mafterf]  A  man  fkilled  in 
his  trade. 

He  is  not  his  craftfmajlcry  he  doth  not  do  it  right.  •  Shakefp . 
There  is  art  in  pride  :  a  man  might  as  foon  learn  a  trade. 
Thofe  who  were  not  brought  up  to  it,  feldom  prove  their 
craftfnajler.  Collier  on  Pride. 

CraYty.  adj.  [from  craft.]  Cunning;  artful;  full  of  arti¬ 
fices  ;  fraudulent ;  fly. 

Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love, 

And  call  it  cunning.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  John. 

This  oppreffion  did,  of  force  and  neceffity,  make  the  Irifh 
a  crafty  people ;  for  fuch  as  arc  oppreffed,  and  live  in  flavery, 
are  ever  put  to  their  fhifts.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Before  he  came  in  fight,  the  crafty  god 
His  wings  difmifs’d,  but  ftill  retain’d  his  rod.  Dryden. 
No  body  was  ever  fo  cunning  as  to  conceal  their  being  fo ; 
and  every  body  is  fhy  and  diftruftful  of  crafty  men.  Locke. 
CRAG.  n.f.  J 

1.  Crag  is,  in  Britifh,  a  rough  fteep  rock;  and  is  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  in  the  northern  counties  at  this  day.  Gibfcn’s  Camd. 

2.  The  rugged  protuberances  of  rocks. 

And  as  mount  Etna  vomits  fulphur  out, 

With  clifts  of  burning  crags,  and  fire  and  fmoke.  Fairfax . 

Who  hath  difpos’d,  but  thou,  the  winding  way. 

Where  fprings  down  from  the  fteepy  crags  do  beat.  JVotton. 
A  lion  (pied  a  goat  upon  the  crag  of  a  high  rock.  V Ejlran. 

3.  The  neck. 

J  hey  looken  bigge,  as  bulls  that  been  bate. 

And  bearen  the  cragg  fo  ft  iff"  and  fo  ftate.  Spenfer’ s  Pajl. 

4.  The  fmall  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton  :  a  low  word. 

Cra'gged.  adj,  [from  crag. ]  Full  of  inequalities  and  pro¬ 
minences. 

On  a  huge  hill, 

Cragged  and  fteep,  truth  (lands.  Crajhaw. 

Cra'cgedness.  n.f.  [from  cragged.]  Fuknefs  of  crag$  or  pro¬ 
minent  rocks.  4 
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That  craggednefs  or  ftecpnefs  of  that  mountain,  maketh 
many  parts  of  it  in  a  manner  inacceffible.  Brerewood. 

Cra'gginess.  n.f.  [from  craggy.]  The  ftate  of  being  craggy. 
Cra'ggy.  adj.  [from  crag. ]  Rugged  j  full  of  prominences; 
rough  to  walk  on,  or  climb. 

•  That  fame  wicked  wight 

His  dwelling  has  low  in  an  hollow  cave, 

Far  underneath  a  craggy  clift  ypight. 

Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave.  Fairy  Queen,  b.u 
It  was  impoliible  to  pafs  up  the  woody  and  craggy  hills, 
without  the  lofs  of  thofe  commanders.  Raleigh's  EJfays. 

Mountaineers  that  from  Severus  came, 

And  from  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Tetrica.  Dryden’s  Adn.  b.  vm. 
The  town  and  republick  of  St.  Marino  ftands  on  the  top 
of  a  very  high  and  craggy  mountain.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

ToCRAlVI.  v  a.  [epamman,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  fluff}  to  fill  with  more  than  can  conveniently  be  held. 

As  much  love  in  rhime, 

As  would  be  crammd  up  in  a  fheet  of  paper, 

Writ  on  both  iidcs  the  leaf,  margent  and  all.  Shake/ eare. 
Being  thus  crammed  in  the  bafket,  a  couple  of  f  ord  s 
knaves  were  called.  Shakefp.  Merry  JVivcs  of  Windfor. 

Thou  haff  fpoke  as  if  thyeldeft  foil  fliould  be  a  fool,  whofe 
fkull  Jove  cram  with  brains.  Shakefpeare’ s  Twelfth  Night. 

Cram  not  in  people  by  fending  too  faff  company  after 
company;  but  fo  as  the  number  may  live  well  in  the  planta¬ 
tion,  and  not  by  furcharge  be  in  penury.  Bacon ,  Ejfay  34. 

2.  To  fill  with  food  beyond  faticty. 

You’d  mollify  a  judge,  would  cram  a  fquire  ; 

Or  elfe  fome  fmiles  from  court  you  may  defire.  _  dung. 

I  am  fure  children  would  be  freer  from  difeafes,  if  they 
were  not  1  rammed  fo  much  as  they  are  by  fond  mothers,  and 
were  kept  wholly  from  fiefh  the  firft  three  years.  Locke . 

As  a  man  may  be  eating  all  day,  and,  for  want  of  digeftion, 
is  never  nourifhed  ;  lb  thefe  endlefs  readers  may  cram  tliern- 
felves  in  vain  with  intellectual  food.  Watts’s  Improvement. 
ButAnnius,  crafty  feer, 

Came  cramm'd  with  capon,  from  where  Pollio  dines.  Dunciad. 

3.  To  thruft  in  by  force. 

You  cram  thefe  words  into  mine  ears,  againft 
The  ffomach  of  my  fenfe.  Shake/ care' s  Tcmpejl. 

Huffer,  quoth  Hudibras,  this  fword 
Shall  down  thy  falfe  throat  cram  that  word.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

Fate  has  cramm'd  us  all  into  one  leafe, 

And  that  even  now  expiring.  Dr\dens  Cleomenes. 

In  another  printed  paper  it  is  roundly  expreffed,  that  he  will 
cram  his  brafs  down  our  throats.  Swift. 

To  Cram.  v.  n.  To  eat  beyond  fatiety. 

The  godly  dame,  who  flefhly  failings  damns. 

Scolds  with  her  maid,  or  with  her  chaplain  crams. 

Pope's  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 
Cra'mbo.  n.f  [a  cant  word,  probably  without  etymology.]  A 
play  at  which  one  gives  a  word,  to  which  another  finds  a 
rhyme ;  a  rhyme. 

So  Msevius,  when  he  drain’d  his  fkull 
To  celebrate  fome  fubuib  trull, 

His  fimiles  in  order  fet, 

And  ev’ry  crambo  he  could  get.  Swift. 

CRAMP,  n.  f.  [krampe,  Dut.  crampe,  French.] 

1.  A  fpafm  or  contrition  of  the- limbs,  generally  removed  by 
warmth  and  rubbing. 

For  this,  be  fure,  to-night  thou  {halt  have  cramp, 
Side-ftitches  that  {hall  pen  thy  breath  up.  Shakefp.  Tcmpejl. 
In  a  retreat,  he  outruns  any  lacquey  ;  marry,  in  coming  on, 
he  has  the  cramp.  Shake/  eare  s  dll  s  well  that  ends  well. 

The  cramp,  no  doubt,  cometh  of  contraction  of  fmews ; 
which  is  manifeft,  in  that  it  cometh  either  by  cold  or  drynefs. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°.  964. 
Hares,  Paid  to  live  on  hemlock,  do  not  make  good  the  tra¬ 
dition  ;  and  he  that  oblbrves  what  vertigoes,  cramps,  and  con- 
vulfions  follow  thereon,  in  thefe  animals,  will  be  of  our 
belief.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 

2.  AreftriCtion;  a  confinement ;  obftruCiion  ;  {hackle. 

A  narrow  fortune  is  a  cramp  to  a  great  mind,  and  lays  a 
man  under  incapacities  of  ferving  his  friend.  L' E/range. 

3.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  each  end,  by  which  two  bodies  are 
held  together. 

To  the  uppermoft  of  thefe  there  fhould  be  fattened  a  fharp 
graple,  or  cramp  of  iron,  which  may  be  apt  to  take  hold  of 
any  place  where  it  lights.  U  ilkins's  Mathcm .  Magick. 

Cramp,  adj.  Difficult;  knotty:  a  low  term. 

To  Cramp,  v.  a.  [trom  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  pain  with  cramps  or  twiches.  ^ 

When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramp’d,  ev’n  then 
A  wat’ritti  humour  fwell’d,  and  coz’d  again.  Dryden’s  Virgil. 

2.  Torettrain;  to  confine;  to  obftruCl ;  to  hinder. 

It  is  impoffiblc  to  conceive  the  number  of  inconveniences 
that  will  enfue,*  if  borrowing  be  cramped.  Bacon ,  Ejfay  42. 

There  are  few  but  find  that  fome  companies  benumb  and 
cramp  them,  fo  that  in  them  they  can  neither  fpeak  nor  do  any 
thing  that  is  handfome.  Glanvi lie's  Scepf.  c.  24. 

He,  who  ferves,  has  ftill  reftraints  of  dread  upon  his  lpirits, 
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which,  even  in  the  midft  of  a#ion,  cramps  and  ties  up  his 
a&ivitv.  South’s  Sermons. 

Dr'  Hammond  loves  to  contra#  and  cramp  the  fenfe  of 
prophecies.  Burnet  s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  antiquaries  are  for  cramping  their  fubjedts  into  as  nar¬ 
row  a  fpace  as  they  can,  and  for  reducing  the  whole  extent 
of  a  fcience  into  a  few  general  maxims.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Marius  ufed  all  endeavours  for  depreffing  the  nobles,  and 
raifing  the  people ;  particularly  for  cramping  the  former  in 
their  power  of  judicature.  Swift  on  the  DiJJ’ent.  in  Ath.  and  Rome. 

No  more 

Th’  expanfive  atmofphere  is  cramp’d  with  cold, 

But  full  of  life,  and  vivifying  foul.  Thonfon  s  Spring. 

3.  To  bind  with  crampirons. 

Cramp-fish.  n.f.  [from  cramp  and  fjh.]  i  he  torpedo, 
which  benumbs  the  hands  of  thofe  that  touch  it. 

CrampiRon.  n.f.  [from  cramp  and  iron.]  See  Cramp,  Senfe  3. 
CraTage.  n.J.  [ cranagium ,  low  Latin.]  A  liberty  to  ufe  a 
crane  for  drawing  up  wares  from  the  vettels,  at  any  creek  of 
the  fea  or  wharf,  unto  the  land,  and  to  make  profit  of  it.  It 
fignifies  alfo  the  money  paid  and  taken  for  the  fame.  Cowel. 
CRANE,  n.  f.  [epan,  Sax.  kraen,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  bird  with  a  long  beak. 

Like  a  crane ,  or  a  fwallow,  fo  did  I  chatter.  If  xlviii.  14. 
That  fmall  infantry  warr’d  on  by  cranes.  Ahlt.  Par.  Lofl. 

2.  An  inftrument  made  with  ropes,  pullies,  and  hooks,  by  which 
great  weights  are  raifed. 

In  cafe  the  mould  about  it  be  fo  ponderous  as  not  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  any  ordinary  force,  you  may  then  raife  it  with  a 
crane%  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Husbandry. 

Then  commerce  brought  into  the  publick  walk 
The  bufy  merchant,  the  big  warehoufe  built. 

Rais’d  the  ftrong  crane.  Thomfon  s  Autumn, 

7.  A  fiphon  ;  a  crooked  pipe  for  drawing  liquors  out  of  a  cafk. 
Cranes-bill.  n.f  [from  crane  and  bill.] 

1.  An  herb. 

The  leaves  are  conjugate:  the  cup  confifts  of  one  leaf, 
divided  into  five  parts,  expanded  in  form  of  a  ftar  .  tne  flowers 
confift  of  five  leaves,  fomewhat  refembling  a  crefted  or  lipped 
flower,  with  ten  ftamina  furrounding  the  ovary.  T  he  fruit  is 
of  a  pentagonal  figure,  with  a  beak,  containing  five  feed- 
veffels,  in  each  of  which  is  one  tailed  feed,  which,  when 
ripe,  is  caft  forth  by  the  twitting  of  the  beak.  It  is  common 
in  feveral  parts  of  England,  growing  in  almoft  any  foil  or 
fituation.  _  Miller . 

2.  A  pair  of  pincers  terminating  in  a  point,  ufed  by  furgeons. 
CRA'NIUM.  n.  f.  {-Latin.]  The  fkull. 

In  wounds  made  by  contufion,  when  the  cranium  is  a  little 
naked,  you  ought  not  prefently  to  croud  in  doffils  ;  for  if  that 
contufed  flefh  be  well  digefted,  the  bone  will  incarn  with  the 
wound  without  much  difficulty.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

CRANK,  n.f.  [This  word  is  perhaps  a  contraction  of  crane- 
neck,  to  which  it  may  bear  fome  relemblance,  and  is  part  of 
the  inftrument  called  a  crane.] 

1.  A  crank  is  the  end  of  an  iron  axis  turned  fquare  down,  and 

acrain  turned  fquare  to  the  firft  turning  down  ;  fo  that,  on  the 
hilt  turning  down,  a  leather  thong  is  flipt  to  tread  the 
treddle -wheel  about  Moxon’s  Mech.  Exercijes. 

2.  Any  bending  or  winding  paffage. 

I  fend  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 

Even  to  the  court,  the  heart ;  to  th’  feat  o’  th’  brain  ; 

And,  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man, 

Thcftrongett  nerves,  and  fmall  inferiour  veins, 

From  me  receive  that  natural  competency, 

Whereby  they  live.  Shakefpeare’ s  Conoianus. 

3.  Any  conceit  formed  by  twitting  or  changing,  in  any  manner, 
the  ferm  or  meaning  of  a  word. 

Hafte  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jeft  and  youthful  jollity, 

Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 

Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  fmiles, 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe’s  cheek. 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  fleek.  Milton. 

Crank,  adj.  [from  onkranck,  Dutch.  Skinner.] 

1.  Healthy  ;  fprightly  :  fometimes  corrupted  to  cranky. 

Thev  looken  bigge,  as  bulls  that  been  bate. 

And  bearen  the  cragg  fo  ftift  and  fo  ftate, 

As  cockle,  on  his  dunghil  crowing  cranke.  Spefer’s  Pajl. 

2.  Among  failors,  a  {hip  is  faid  to  be  crank,  when,  by  the  form 
of  its  bottom,  or  by  being  loaded  too  much  above,  it  is  liable 
to  be  overfet.  [from  kranck ,  Dut.  lick.] 

To  Cra'nklf.  v.  n.  [from  crank.]  To  run  in  and  out;  to 
run  in  flexures  and  windings. 

See  how  this  river  comes  me  crankling  in, 

And  cuts  me  from  the  heft  of  all  my  land, 

A  huge  half-moon,  a  monftrous  cantle  out.  Shak.  Hen  IV  . 
To  Cra'nkle.  v.  a.  To  break  into  unequal  furfaces;  to  break 
into  angles. 

Old  Vaga’s  ftream, 

Forc’d  by  the  fudden  (hock,  her  wonted  track 
Forfook,  and  drew  her  humid  train  aflope, 

Crankling  her  banks.  Philips . 
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Cra'nkles.  n.f.  [from  the  verb  ]  Inequalities  j  angular pro¬ 
minences. 

Cra'nkness.  n.f.  [from  crank.] 

1 .  Health  ;  vigour. 

2.  Difpofition  to  overfet. 

Cra'nnied.  cuij.  [from  cranny.]  full  of  chinks. 

A  wall  it  is,  as  I  would  have  you  think. 

That  had  in  it  a  crannied  hole  or  chink.  Shakefpcare. 

A  very  fair  fruit,  and  not  unlike  a  citron  ;  hut  fomewhat 
rougher  chopt  and  crannied,  vulgarly  conceived  the  marks  of 
Adam’s  teeth.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vii.  c.  i. 

CRA'NNY.  n.J\  [cren,  Fr.  crena,  Latin.]  A  chink;  a  cleft ; 
a  iiflure. 

The  eye  of  the  undemanding  is  like  the  eye  of  the  fenfe  ; 
for  as  you  may  fee  great  objects  through  frnall  crannies  or 
holes,  fo  you  may  fee  great  axioms  of  nature  through  frnall 
and  contemptible  indices.  Bacons  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  91. 
And  therefore  beat,  and  laid  about. 

To  find  a  cranny  to  creep  out.  Pludibras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  I. 

In  a  firm  building,  even  the  cavities  ought  not  to  be  filled 
with  rubbifh,  but  with  brick  or  ftone,  fitted  to  the  crannies . 

Drydens  Dedication  to  the  /. Eneid . 

Within  the  foaking  of  water  and  fprings,  with  dreams  and 
currents  in  the  veins  and  crannies.  Burnet  s  Thto.  cf  the  Earth. 

He  flapped  from  room  to  room,  ran  up  flairs  and  down 
flairs,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  garrets,  and  he  peeped  into 
every  cranny.  Arbuthnot's  Hi/lory  of  John  Bull. 

Crape,  n.  f  [crepa,  low  Latin.]  A  thin  duff,  loofely  woven, 
of  which  the  drefs  of  the  clergy  is  fometimes  made. 

And  proud  Roxana,  fir’d  with  jealous  rage, 

With  fifty  yards  of  crape  (hall  fweep  the  dage.  Siuift. 

Nor  thou,  lord  Arthur,  fhall  efcape  : 

To  thee  I  oiten  call’d  in  vain, 

Againft  that  affafifm  in  crape  ; 

Yet  thou  could’d  tamely  fee  me  flain.  Swift. 

’Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn  ; 

A  faint  in  crape,  is  twice  a  faint  in  lawn.  Pope ,  Epiflle  i. 

Cr  a'pulence.  n.f.  [crapula,  a  furfeit,  Latin.]  Drunkennefs , 

ficknefs  by  intemperance.  . 

Crapulous,  ad}.  [crapuJofus ,  Lat.j  Drunken;  intemperate; 

fick  with  intemperance.  . 

To  CRASH,  v.  n.  [a  word  probably  formed  from  the  thing. J 
1.  Tt>  make  a  loud  complicated  noife,  as  of  many  things  falling 

or  breaking  at  once.  .  . 

There  fhall  be  a  great  crafhing  from  the  hills.  Lepb.  1.  1 0. 

When  convulfions  cleave  the  lab’ring  earth. 

Before  the  difmal  yawn  appears,  the  ground  _ 

Trembles  and  heaves,  the  nodding  houfes  crafh.  Smith. 
To  Crash,  v.a.  To  break  or  bruife.  . 

My  mader  is  the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  if  you  be  not  or 
the  houfe  of  Montague,  I  pray  you  come  and  crajh  a  cup  of 
wine_  Shakefpeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Mr.  TVarlurton  has  it,  crujh  a  cup  of  wine.  _ 

To  crafh ,  fays  Haunter-,  is  to  be  merry  :  a  crajh  being  a  word  dill 
ufed  in  fome  counties  for  a  merry  bout. 

It  is  furely  better  to  read  crack.  See  Crack. . 

Crash,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  loud  ludden  mixed  found, 
as  of  many  things  b  'oken  at  the  fame  time. 

Senfelefs  Ilium, 

Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  fo  his  bafe ;  and,  with  a  hideous  crajh. 

Takes  prifoner  Pyrrhus’  ear.  Shakejpeare  s  Hamlet. 

Moralizing  fat  I  by  the  hazard-table:  1  look’d  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  riches,  the  decay  of  beauty,  and  the  crajh  of 
worlds,  with  as  much  contempt  as  ever  1  lato  did.  Pope. 

CRA'SIS.n.f  [*f *«?.]  Temperature;  conftitution  arifingfroni 

the  various  properties  of  humours.  ;  , 

The  fancies  of  men  are  fo  immediately  diverfified  by  the 
individual  crafts,  that  every  man  owns  fomething  wherein 

none  is  like  him.  .  j  “s  Scfj 

A  man  may  be  naturally  inclined  to  pride,  lud,  ant  a  g  , 

as  thefe  inclinations  are  founded  in  a  peculiar  crafts,  and  con- 
ditution  of  the  blood  and  fpirits.  outji  anions. 

CRASS,  adj.  [ crafus ,  Latin.]  Grofs;  coarfe ;  not  thin;  not 
comminuted ;  not  fubtle  ;  not  confiding  of  frnall  part  . 

Metals  are  intermixed  with  the  common  terredrial  matter, 
fo  as  not  to  be  difcoverable  by  human  indudry  ;  or,  it  diico- 
verable,  fo  diffufed  and  fcattered  amongft  the  craffer  and  more 
unprofitable  matter,  that  it  would  never  bs  poffible  to  Separate 
I  pvtract  it.  Woodward  s  Natural  Hiflory. 

Crassitude,  n.f.  [craffitudo,  Latin.]  Groffnefs;  eparfenefs; 

They  mud  be  but  tbin,  as  a  leaf,  or  a  piece  of  paper  or 
parchment ;  for  if  they  have  a  greater  craffitude,  they  will  alter 
in  their  own  body,  though  they  fpend  not.  Bacon  s  Nat  Hifh 
The  Dead  Sea,  which  vomiteth  up  bitumen,  is  ot  that 
craffitude,  as  living  bodies,  bound  hand  and  foot,  cad  into  it, 
hav  e  been  born  up,  mid  not  funk.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hflory. 

The  terredriaj  matter  carried  by  rivers  lpto  the  lea  is 
fuftained  therein  partly  by  the  greater  crajfitude  and  gravity  ot 
thefea-water,  and  partly  by  its  content  agitation.  Woodward . 


Crastina'tion.  n.f.  [  from  craflino,  Latin,  to-morrow,  j 

Delay.  _ 

Cratch,  n.'f  [creche,  French;  crates,  Latin.]  The  palifaded 

frame  in  which  hay  is  put  for  cattle. 

When  being  expelled  out  of  Paradife,  by  reafon  of  fin,  thou 
wert  held  in  the  chains  of  death  ;  I  was  inclofcd  in  the  virgin’s 
womb,  I  was  laid  in  the  cratch ,  I  was  wrapped  in  fwathling- 
cloaths.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

Crava't.  n.f.  [of  uncertain  etymology.]  A  neck-cloath; 
any  thing  worn  about  the  neck. 

Lefs  delinquents  have  been  fcourg’d, 

And  hemp  on  wooden  anvils  forg’d  ; 

Which  others  for  cravats  have  worn  . 

About  their  necks,  and  took  a  turn.  Hudibras,  p.  iii.  cant.  r. 
The  reftrictives  were  applied,  one  over  another,  to  her 
throat :  then  we  put  her  on  a  cravat.  Wtfeman  s  Surgery. 

To  CRAVE,  v.  a.  [epapan,  Saxon.] 

i»  To  afk  with earnednefs ;  to  afk  with  fubmiffion;  to  beg;  to 

entreat.  .  #  ■■  .. 

What  one  petition  is  there  found  in  the  whole  litany; 
whereof  we  fhall  ever  be  able  at  any  time  to  lay,  that  no  mail 
living  needeth  the  grace  or  benefit  therein  craved  at  God  S 
hands  ?  .  Hooker. 

As  for  my  nobler  friend*,  I  crave  their  pardons  ; 

But  for  the  mutable  rank-feented  many. 

Let  them  regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter.  Shakefp.  Goriolanus. 
The  poor  people  not  knowing  where  to  hide  themfelves 
from  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  nor  of  whom  to  crave  help, 
fled  as  men  and  women  difmayed.  Knoiles’s  Htfl.of  the  Turks  1 
I  would  crave  leave  here,  under  the  word  aCtion,  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  forbearance  too  of  any  action  propofed.  Locke. 
Each  ardent  nymph  the  rifing  current  craves. 

Each  fhepherd’s  pray’r  retards  the  parting  waves.  Prior. 

2.  To  afk  infatiably. 

The  fubjeCts  arm’d  ;  the  more  their  princes  gave, 

Th’  advantage  only  took  the  more  to  crave.  Denham. 

Himdod  thou  mean,  who,  fpite  of  all  his  dore, 

Is  ever  craving,  and  will  dill  be  poor  ? 

Who  cheats  for  halfpence  ;  and  who  doffs  his  coat, 

To  fave  a  farthing  in  a  ferry-boat.  Dryden  s  P erf.  Sat.  iv. 

3.  To  long ;  to  wifii  unreafonably. 

Levity  pufhes  us  on  from,  one  vain  defire  to  another,  in  a 

regular  viciflitude  and  fucceflion  of  cravings  and  fatiety.  L’Ejh. 

He  is  actually  under  the  power  of  a  temptation,  and  the 
fway  of  an  impetuous  lud ;  both  hurrying  him  to  fatisfy  the 
cravings  of  it,  by  fome  wicked  action.  South  s  Sermons. 

4.  To  call  for  importunately. 

Our  good  old  friend. 

Lay  comforts  to  your  bofom  ;  and  beftow 
Your  needful  counfel  to  our  bufineffes. 

Which  crave  the  indant  ufe.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear, 

The  antecedent  concomitants  and  efFeCts  of  fuch  a  confti- 
tution,  are  acids,  taken  in  too  great  quantities  ;  four  erudta- 
tions,  and  a  craving  appetite,  efpecially  of  terredrial  and  ab- 
forbent  fubdances.  _  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

5.  Sometimes  with  for  before  the  thing  fought. 

Once  one  may  crave  for  love, 

But  more  would  prove 

This  heart  too  little,  that  too  great.  Suckling. 

Cra'ven.  n.J.  [derived  by  Skinner  from  crave,  as  one  that 
craves  or  begs  his  life :  perhaps  it  comes  originally  fioro  th® 
noife  made  by  a  conquered  cock.] 

1.  A  cock  conquered  and  difpirited. 

What,  is  your  cred  a  coxcomb  ?■ 


-A  comblefs  cock,  fo  Kate  Will  be  my  hen. 


_ No  cock  of  mine  ;  you  crow  too  like  a  craven.  Shakfpt 

2.  A  coward  ;  a  recreant. 

Upon  his  coward  bread 
A  bloody  crofs,  and  on  his  craven  creft 
A  bunch  of  hairs  difcolour’d  diverfly.  Fairyglpeen,  b.  i. 
Is  it  fit  this  foldier  keep  his  oath  ?  — 

_ He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  elfe.  Shakefpcare  s  Henry  V* 

Whether  it  be 

Bedial  oblivion,  or  fome  craven  fcruple. 

Of  thinking  too  precifely  on  th’  event; 

A  thought,  which  quarter’d,  hath  but  one  part  wifdom. 

And  ever  three  parts  coward.  Shakefpeare’s  Ham.etl 

Yet  if  the  innocent  fome  mercy  find 
From  cowardice,  not  ruth  did  that  proceed; 

His  noble  foes  durd  not  his  craven  kind 
Exafperate  by  fuch  a  bloody  deed.  Fairfax ,  b.  i.  flan.  80. 
To  Cra'ven.  i).a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  recreant  or 
cowardly.  Hanmer . 

’Gaind  felf-flaughter 

There  is  a  prohibition  fo  divine,  4 

T  hat  cravens  my  weak  hand.  Shakefpcare  s  Cymbeline. 

Cra  ver.  n.f  [from  crave.]  A  weak-hearted  fpiritleis  fellow. 
It  is  ufed  in  ClariJJa. 

To  CrAunch.  v.  a.  [fchrantfen,  Dutch  ;  whence  the  vulgar  fay 
more  properly  to  fraunch.]  It)  crufh  in  the  mouth.  I  he 

Word  is  ufed  by  Swifl. 

Craw.  n.f.  [kroe,  Danifh.]  The  cr©p  or  firftftomach  of  birds. 
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In  birds  there  is  no  maftication,  or  comminution  of  the 
meat  in  the  mouth ;  but  in  luch  as  are  not  carnivorous,  it  is 
immediately  (wallowed  into  the  crop  or  craw ,  or  at  leaft  into 
a  kind  ot  ante-ftomach,  which  1  have  obferved  in  many, 
efpecially  pifcivorous  birds.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Cra'wfish.  n.f.  [(ometimes  written  crayffi,  properly  crevice  ; 
in  French  ecrevijje .]  A  fmall  cruftaceous fifh  found  in  brooks; 
the  fmall  lobfter  of  frelh  water. 

7  hofe  that  caft  their  (hell  are  the  lobfter,  the  crab,  the 
crawfijh ,  the  hodmandod  or  dodman,  and  the  tortoife.  Bacon. 

Let  me  to  crack  live  crawjijh  recommend.  Pope'sHor.  bn. 
The  common  crawfijh ,  and  the  large  fea  crawjijh ,  both 
produce  the  ftones  called  crabs-eyes.  In  part  of  June,  in 
July,  and  part  of  Auguft,  this  animal  not  only  cafts  its  fhell, 
but  its  very  ftomach  is  alfo  confumed  and  digefted,  by  a  new 
one  growing  in  its  place.  Hill  on  the  Materia  Meclica. 

lo  CRAWL,  v.n.  \_krielen^  Dutch.] 

i.  Jo  creep;  to  move  with  a  flow  motion ;  to  move  without 
rifing  from  the  ground,  as  a  worm. 

That  crawling  infedl,  who  from  mud  began  ; 

Warm  d  by  my  beams,  and  kindled  into  man  !  Dryd.  Aurer.. 

I  he  ftreams  but  juft  contain’d  within  their  bounds, 

■By  flow  degrees  into  their  channels  crawl  5 
And  earth  increafes  as  the  waters  fall.  Dryden. 

A  worm  finds  what  it  fearches  after,  only  by  feeling,  as  it 
crawls  from  one  thing  to  another.  Grew1  s' Co] mol.  b.  li.  c.  8. 

The  vile  worm,  that  yefterday  began 
I  o  crawl ;  thy  fellow-creature,  abjedt  man  !  Prior. 

1.  To  move  weakly,  and  (lowly. 

’Tis  our  firft  intent 

T o  fhake  all  cares  and  bufinefs  from  our  age. 

While  we  unburthen’d  craivl  tow’rd  death.  Shakef.  K.  Lear. 
They  like  tall  fellows  crept  out  of  the  holes  ;  and  fecretly 
crawling  up  the  battered  walls  of  the  fort,  got  into  it.  Knolles. 

A  look  fo  pale  no  qua,rtane  ever  gave  ; 

Thy  dwindled  legs  feem  crawling  to  a  grave.  Dryd.  juvcnal. 
He  was  hardly  able  to  crawl  about  the  room,  far  lefs  to  look 
after  a  troublefome  bufinefs.  Arbuthn.  Hijiory  of  John  Bull. 

Man  is  a  very  worm  by  birth, 

Vile  reptile,  weak  and  vain  ! 

A  while  he  crawls  upon  the  earth. 

Then  fhrinks  to  earth  again.  Swift. 

It  will  be  very  neceflary  for  the  threadbare  gownman,  and 
every  child  who  can  crawly  to  watch  the  fields  at  harveft- 
time.  Swift. 

3.  To  move  about  hated  and  defpifed. 

Cranmer 

Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  king,  , 

And  is  his  oracle.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIII. 

Refledt  upon  that  litter  of  abfurd  opinions  that  crawl  about 
the  world,  to  the  difgrace  of  reafon.  South’s  Sermons. 

How  will  the  condemned  finner  then  crawl  forth,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  his  filth  and  fhame,  before  that  undefiled  tribunal  ? 

South’s  Sermons. 

Behold  a  rcv’rend  fire,  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  made  the  father  of  a  namelefs  race, 

Crawl  through  the  ftreet,  fhov’d  on,  or  rudely  prefs’d 
By  his  own  fons,  that  pafs  him  by  unblefs’d  !  Pope,  EjiA  i. 

Cra'wler.  n.f.  [from  crawl.]  A  creeper;  any  thing  chat 
creeps. 

Cra'yfish.  n.f.  [See  Crawfish  ]  The  river  lobfter. 

The  cure  of  the  muriatick  and  armoniack  faltnefs  requires 
to  ufe  flimy  meats ;  as  fnails,  tortoifes,  jellies,  and  crayfijhes. 

^  Floyer  cm  the  Humours, 

Cra'yon.  n.f.  [, crayon ,  French.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pencil;  a  roll  of  pafte  to  draw  lines  with. 

Let  no  day  pafs  over  you  without  drawing  a  line  ;  that  is  to 
(ay,  without  working,  without  giving  fome  ftrokes  of  the 
pencil  or  the  crayon.  Dryclen’ s  Dufre  noy. 

1.  A  drawing  or  defign  done  with  a  pencil  or  crayon. 

I  o  CRAZE,  v.  a.  [ ecrafer ,  French,  to  break  to  pieces.] 

1.  To  break;  to  crufh  ;  to  weaken. 

In  this  conhderation  the  anlwer  of  Calvin  untoFarrel,  con¬ 
cerning  the  children  of  Popifh  parents,  doth  feem  crazed.  Hook. 

Relent,  fweet  Hermia;  and,  Lylander,  yield 
Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right.  Shakefpeare. 

Then  through  the  firey  pillar,  and  the  cloud, 

God  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  hoft, 

And  craze  their  chariot- wheels.  Milton’ s  Parad.  Lojl ,  b.  xii. 

2.  To  powder. 

The  tin  ore  pafleth  to  the  crazing  mill,  which,  between  two 
grinding  ftones,  bruifeth  it  to  a  fine  fand.  Carew’s  Survey. 

3.  To  crack  the  brain  ;  to  impair  the  intellect. 

1  lov’d  him,  friend, 

No  father  his  fon  dearer  :  true,  to  tell  thee, 

That  grief  hath  craz’d  my  wits.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Wickednefs  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  frenzy,  and  a  chofen 
diftradtion ;  and  every  finner  does  wilder  and  more  extrava¬ 
gant  things  than  any  man  can  do  that  is  crazed  and  out  of  his 
wits,  only  with  this  fad  difference,  that  he  knows  better  what 
he,  d°es.  _  Tillotfon. 

\..ra  zfd.vess.  n.f  [from  crazed.]  Decrepitude;  brokennefs ; 

diminution  of  intellect. 


The  nature,  as  of  men  that  have  Tick  bodies,  fo  likewife  of 
the  people  in  the  crazednefs  of  their  minds,  pofteffed  with  dif- 
like  and  difeontentment  at  things  prefent,  is  to  imagine  that 
any  thing  would  help  them.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

Cra'ziness.  n.f.  [fro m  crazy.] 

1.  State  of  being  crazy;  imbecillity;  weaknefs. 

Touching  other  places,  Ihe  may  be  faid  to  hold  them  as  one 
Ihould  do  a  wolf  by  the  ears ;  nor  will  I  fpeak  now  of  the 
crazinefs  of  her  title  to  many  of  them.  Howel’s  Vocal  Forejl. 

2.  Weaknefs  of  intellect. 

Cra'zy.  adj.  [ ccras'e ,  French.] 

1.  Broken;  decrepit. 

Come,  my  lord, 

We  will  beftow  you  in  fome  better  place; 

Fitter  for  ficknefs  and  for  crazy  age.  ■  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
When  people  are  crazy ,  and  indiforder,  it  is  natural  for 
them  to  groan.  L’EJlrange. 

2.  Broken  witted ;  fhattered  in  the  intelleift. 

The  queen  of  night,  whofe  large  command 
R.ules  all  the  fea  and  half  the  land, 

And  over  moift  and  crazy  brains, 

In  high  fpring-tides,  at  midnight  reigns.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

3.  Weak;  feeble;  fhattered. 

Phyfick  can  but  mend  our  crazy  ftate, 

Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create.  Dryden  s  Fables. 
Were  it  poffible  that  the  near  approaches  of  eternity,  whe¬ 
ther  by  a  mature  age,  a  crazy  conftitution,  or  a  violent  fick¬ 
nefs,  fhould  amaze  fo  many,  had  they  truly  confidered.  Wake. 

Ckeagiit.  n.f.  [an  Irifh  word.] 

In  thefe  faft  places  they  kept  their  creaghts ,  or  herds  of  cat¬ 
tle,  Jiving  by  the  milk  of  the  cow,  without  hufbandry  or 
tillage.  Davies  on  Ireland,. 

To  Creak,  v.  n.  [corrupt  from  crack.] 

1.  To  make  a  harfh  protradfed  noife. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  fhoes,  nor  the  ruftling  of  filks,  be¬ 
tray  thy  poor  heart  to  women.  Shakej'p, are’s  King  Lear. 

No  door  there  was  th’  unguarded  houfe  to  keep, 

On  creaking  hinges  turn’d,  to  break  his  fleep.  Dryd.  Fables. 

2.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  of  animals. 

The  creaking  locufts  with  my  voice  confpire. 

They  fry’d  with  heat,  and  I  with  fierce  defire.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

CREAM,  n.f  \_cremor ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  undtuous  or  oily  part  of  milk,  which,  when  it  is  cold, 
floats  on  the  top,  and  is  changed  by  the  agitation  of  the  churn 
into  butter;  the  flower  of  milk. 

It  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  filk  hair. 

Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream , 

That  can  entame  my  fpirits  to  your  worfhip.  Shakefpeare. 

I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  fteal  cream.  Shakefp.  Htnry  IV. 
Cream  is  matured  and  made  to  rife  more  fpeedily,  by  putting 
in  cold  water ;  which,  as  it  feemeth,  getteth  down  the  whey. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijiory ,  N°.  314, 
How  the  drudging  goblin  fwet, 

To  earn  his  cream- bowl  duly  fet; 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpfe  of  morn. 

His  fhadewy  flail  hath  threfh’d  the  corn.  Milton. 

Let  your  various  creams  incircled  be 
With  fwelling  fruit,  juft  ravifh’d  from  the  tree.  King. 
Milk,  ftanding  fome  time,  naturally  feparates  into  an  oily 
liquor  called  cream ,  and  a  thinner,  blue,  and  more  ponderous 
liquor  called  fkimmed  milk.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  It  is  ufed  for  the  beft  part  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  cream  of  a 
jejl. 

To  Cream,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  gather  cream.  * 

7  here  are  a  fort  of  men,  whofe  vifages 
Do  crea?n  and  mantle  like  a  ftanding  pond  ; 

And  do  a  wilful  ftiffnefs  entertain, 

With  purpofe  to  be  dreft  in  an  opinion 

Of  wifdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit.  Shak.  Merch,  of  Ven. 

To  Cream,  v.a.  [from  the  noun. J 

1.  To  fkim  off"  the  cream. 

2.  To  take  the  flower  and  quinteftence  of  any  thing:  fo  ufed 
fomewhere  by  Swift. 

Cream-faced,  adj.  [ cream  and  faced.]  Pale;  coward¬ 
looking. 


7  hou  cream- fad d  lown. 

Where  got’ft  thou  that  goofe-look,  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

Cre'amy.  adj  [from  cream.]  Full  of  cream;  having  the  na¬ 
ture  of  cream. 

CRE'ANCE.  n.f.  [French.]  Is,  in  falconry,  a  fine  fmall  line, 
faftened  to  a  hawk’s  leafh  when  fhe  is  firft  lured. 

CREASE,  n.f.  [from  creta ,  Latin,  chalk.  Skinner .]  A  mark 
made  by  doubling  any  thing. 

Men  of  great  parts  are  unfortunate  in  bufinefs,  becaufe 
they  go  out  of  the  common  road  :  I  once  defired  lord  Boling- 
broke  to  obferve,  that  the  clerks  ufed  an  ivory  knife,  with  a 
blunt  edge,  to  divide  paper,  which  cut  it  even,  only  requiring 
a  ftrong  hand  ;  whereas  a  lharp  penknife  would  g6  out  of  the 
creafey  and  disfigure  the  paper.  Swift- 

To  Crease,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  mark  anything  by 
doubling  it,  fo  as  to  leave  the  impreflion. 

7'o  CREATE,  v.a.  [tr«,  Latin.] 
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1.  To  form  out  of  nothing;  to  caufe  to  exift. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth; 

Gen .  i.  i. 

We  having  but  imperfeft  ideas  of  the  operations  of  our 
minds,  and  much  imperfefter  yet  of  the  operations  of  God, 
run  into  great  difficulties  about  free  created  agents,  which  rea- 
fon  cannot  well  extricate  itfelf  out  of.  Locke. 

2.  To  produce;  to  caufe;  to  be  the  occafion. 

Now  is  the  time  of  help :  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  foldiers,  and  make  women  fight. 

To  doff  their  dire  diftreffes.  Shake/peare  s  Macbeth. 

His  abilities  were  prone  to  create  in  him  great  confidence  of 
undertakings,  and  this  was  like  enough  to  betray  him  to  great 
errours  and  many  enemies.  Xing  Charles. 

They  eclipfe  the  cleareft  truths,  by  difficulties  of  their 
own  creating ,  or  no  man  could  mifs  his  way  to  heaven  for 
want  of  light.  jyecay  0y  pjety # 

None  knew,  ’till  guilt  created  fear. 

What  darts  or  poifon’d  arrows  were.  Rofcommon 

Muff  I  new  bars  to  my  own  joy  create , 

Refufe  myfelf  what  I  had  forc’d  from  fate  ?  Dryd.  Aurengz. 
Long  abftinence  is  troublefome  to  acid  conftitutions,  by 
the  uneafinefs  it  creates  in  the  ftomach.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  To  beget. 

And  the  iffue  there  create. 

Ever  {hall  be  fortunate.  Shakefj).  Mi dfmnmer- Night’s  Dream. 

4.  Yo  inveft  with  any  new  character. 

Arife  my  knights  of  the  battle ;  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  perfon,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  eftates.  Shake/p.  Cymbeline. 

5.  To  give  any  new  qualities ;  to  put  any  thing  in  a  newftate. 

The  beft  Britifh  undertaker  had  but  a  proportion  of  three 
thoufand  acres  for  himfelf,  with  power  to  create  a  manor,  and 
hold  a  court-baron.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

CreaLion.  n.  f  [from  create.] 

1.  'I  he  aft  of  creating  or  conferring  exigence.' 

Confider  the  immenfity  of  the  Divine  Love,  expreffed  in 
all  the  emanations  of  his  providence ;  in  his  creation ,  in  his 
confervation  of  us.  Taylor. 

2.  The  aft  of  inverting  with  new  qualities  or  character  ;  as,  the 
creation  of  peers. 

3.  The  things  created  ;  the  univerfe. 

As  fubjefts  then,  the  whole  creation  came ; 

And  from  their  natures  Adam  them  did  name.  Denham. 

Such  was  the  faint,  who  {hone  with  ev’ry  grace. 
Reflecting,  Mofes  like,  his  matter's  face : 

God  faw  his  image  lively  was  exprefs’d. 

And  his  own  work  as  his  creation  blefs’d.  Dryderis  Fables. 

Nor  could  the  tender  new  creation  bear 
Th’  exceffive  heats  or  coldnefs  of  the  year.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

In  days  of  yore,  no  matter  where  or  when. 

Before  the  low  creation  fwarm’d  with  men.  Parnel. 

4.  Any  thing  produced,  or  caufed. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vifion,  fenfible 
To  feeling  as  to  fight  ?  Or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  falfe  creation , 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-opprefied  brain  ?  Shake/.  Macbeth. 
Creative,  adj.  [from create] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  create. 

2.  Exerting  the  aft  of  creation. 

To  trace  the  outgoings  of  the  ancient  of  days  in  the  firrt 
inftance,  and  of  his  creative  power,  is  a  refearch  t*o  great 
for  mortal  enquiry.  So-. this  Sermons. 

But  come,  ye  generous  minds,  in  whofe  wide  thought, 

Of  all  his  works,  creative  beauty  burns 
With  warmert  beam.  Th'om/on’s  Spring. 

Creator,  n.f.  [ creator ,  Latin.]  The  being  that  bertows 
exittence-. 

Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors  ;  let  in 
The  great  creator ,  from  his  work  return’d 
Magnificent;  his  fix  days  work,  a  world  Milt.  Farad.  Lojl. 
When  you  lie  down,  clofe  your  eyes  with  a  ftiort  prayer, 
commit  yourfelf  into  the  hands  of  your  faithful  creator ;  and 
when  you  have  done,  truft  him  with  yourfelf,  as  you  muft  do 
when  you  are  dying.  Taylor  s  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Creature.  n.J.  [crcatura,  low  Latin.] 

1.  A  being  not  felf-exiftent,  but  created  by  the  fupreme  power. 

Were  thefe  perfons  idolaters  for  the  worfhip  they  did  not 
give  to  the  Creator,  or  for  the  worfhip  they  did  give  to  his 
creatures.  Stillingfeet's  Defence  of  Difcourfe  on  Rom.  Idol. 

2.  Any  thing  created. 

God’s  firrt  creature  was  light.  Bacons  New  Atlantis. 

Imperfect  the  world,  and  all  the  creatures  in  it,  muft  be 
acknowledged  in  many  refpefts  to  be.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  i. 

3.  An  animal  not  human. 

The  queen  pretended  fatisfaftion  of  her  knowledge  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs.  Shake/.  Cymbeline. 

4.  A  general  term  for  man. 

Yet  crime  in  her  could  never  creature  find  ; 

But  for  his  love,  and  for  her  own  felf-fake, 

She  wander’d  had  from  one  to  other  Ind.  Fairy  Vhteen,  b.  i. 
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Moft  curled  of  all  creatures  under  fky, 

Lo  Tantalus,  I  here  tormented  lye.  Fairy  £jueeny  b.  ii.  c,  7. 

I  hough  he  might  burft  liis  lungs  to  call  for  help. 

No  creature  would  affift  or  pity  him.  Rofcommon. 

5;  A  word  of  contempt  for  a  human  being. 

Hence;  home,  you  idle  creatures ,  get  you  home; 

Is  this  a  holiday  ?  Shale/pear  As  Julius  Cafar. 

He  would  into  the  ftews. 

And  from  the  common  creatures  pluck  a  glove, 

And  wear  it  as  a  favour.  Shake/peare' s  Richard  III. 

I’ve  heard  that  guilty  creatures ,  at  a  play. 

Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  feene, 

Been  ftruck  fo  to  the  foul,  that  prefently 

They  have  proclaim’d  their  malefaftions.  Shake/p.  Hamlet . 

N  or  think  to-night  of  thy  ill-nature, 

But  of  thy  follies,  idle  creature.  Prior. 

A  good  poet  no  fooner  «ommunicates  his  works,  but  it  is 
imagined  he  is  a  vain  young  creature ,  given  up  to  the  ambi-* 
tion  of  fame.  Pope. 

6.  A  word  of  petty  tendernefs. 

And  then,  fir,  wouid  he  gripe  and  wring  my  hand  ; 

Cry,  Oh  fweet  creature ,  and  then  kifs  me  hard.  Shake/p  care. 

Ah,  cruel  creature ,  whom  do’ft  thou  defpife  ? 

The  gods,  to  live  in  woods,  have  left  the  Ikies.  Dryd.  Virg. 
Some  young  creatures  have  learnt  their  letters  and  fvllables 
by  having  them  parted  upon  little  tablets.  J Watts. 

7.  A  perfon  who  owes  his  rife  or  his  fortune  to  another. 

He  fent  to  colonel  Maffcy  to  fend  him  men,  which  he, 
being  a  creature  of  Effex  s,  refufed.  G.arcndon. 

T  he  duke’s  creature  he  defined  to  be  efteemed.  Clarendon. 

Great  princes  thus,  when  favourites  they  raife, 

To  juftify  their  grace,  their  creatures  praife.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 
The  defign  was  difeovered  by  a  perfon  whom  every  body 
knows  to  be  the  creature  of  a  certain  great  man.  Swift. 

Cre'aturely.  adj.  [from  creature  ]  Having  the  qualities  of 
a  creature. 

The  feveral  parts  of  relatives,  or  creaturely  infinites,  may 
have  finite  proportions  to  one  another.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Brin. 

Cre'britude.  n.f  [from  creber,  frequent,  Latin.]  Frequent- 
ne^s«  Dili. 

Cr  e'brous.  adj.  [from creber,  LaiLn.]  Frequent.  Dift. 

CRE'DENCE.  n.f.  [from  credo ,  Lat.  credence ,  Norman  Fr.j 

1.  Belief;  credit. 

Ne  let  it  feem,  that  credence  this  exceeds  ; 

For  he  that  made  the  fame  was  known  right  well, 

To  have  done  much  more  admirable  deeds  ; 

It  Merlin  was.  Fairy  ghtecn,  b.  i.  cant.  7.  flan.  3 6. 

Love  and  wifdom. 

Approv’d  fo  to  your  majefty,  may  plead 
f  or  ample  credence.  Shake/peare' s  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

They  did  not  only  underhand  give  out  that  this  was  the 
true  earl,  but  the  triar,  finding  tome  credence  in  the  people, 
took  boldnefs  in  the  pulpit  to  declare  as  much.  Bacon's  H.  Vll, 

2.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit  or  belief. 

After  they  bad  delivered  to  the  king  their  letters  of  credencey 
they  were  led  to  a  chamber  richly  furnifhed.  Hayward. 

CRETE' ND  A.  n.  f.  [Latin.]  Things  to  be  believed ;  articles 

•  of  faith ;  diftinguiihed  in  theology  from  agenda ,  or  practical 
duties. 

Thefe  were  the  great  articles  and  credenda  of  Chriftianity, 
that  fo  much  ftartled  the  world.  South’s  Sermons. 

Credent,  adj.  [ crcdens ,  Latin.] 

r.  Believing;  eafy  of  belief. 

Then  weigh  what  Jofs  your  honour  may  fuftain, 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  lift5  his  fongs.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

2.  Having  credit ;  not  to  be  queftioned. 

My  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk, 

That  no  particular  lcandal  once  can  touch, 

But  it  confounds  the  breather.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Credential,  n.f  [from  ere  dens,  Latin  ]  That  which  gives 
a  title  to  credit ;  the  warrant  upon  which  belief  or  authority 
is  claimed. 

A  few  perfons  of  an  odious  and  defpifed  country  could  not 
have  filled  the  world  with  believers,  had  they  not  fhown  un¬ 
doubted  credentials  from  the  Divine  Perfon  who  fent  them  on 
fuch  a  meffage.  Addifon  on  the  Chrijlian  Religion. 

Credibility,  n.f  [from  credible.]  Claim  to  credit;  poffibi- 
lity  of  obtaining  belief ;  probability. 

I  he  firrt  of  thofe  opinions  i  {hall  {hew  to  be  altogether  in¬ 
credible,  and  the  latter  to  have  all  the  credibility  and  evidence 
of  which  a  thing  of  that  nature  is  capable  Tillotfon ,  Serm.  i. 

Calculate  the  feveral  degrees  of  credibility  and  conviftion, 
by  which  the  one  evidence  furpaffeth  the  ether.  Atterbury. 

Crf/dible.  adj.  [ credibilis ,  Latin.]  Worthy  of  credit;  de- 

'  ferving  of  belief ;  having  a  juft  claim  to  belief. 

The  ground  of  credit  is  the  credibility  of  things  credited ; 
and  things  are  made  credible^  either  by  the  known -condition 
and  quality  of  the  uttercr,  or  by  the  manifeft  likelihood  of 
truth  in  themfelves.  Hooke r,  b.  ii.  f  4. 

None  can  demonftrate  to  me,  that  there  is  fuch  an  ifland  as 
Jamaica ;  yet,  upon  the  tertiinony  of  credible  perfons,  I  am 
free  from  doubt.  Tillotfon ,  Preface. 

Cre'dibleness. 
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Cr.eDiblf.ness.  n  ]'.  [from credible.]  Credibility;  wdrthirlefs 
of  belief ;  juft  claim  to  belief. 

The  crcdiblenefs  of  a  good  part  of  thefe  narratives  has  been 
confirmed  to  me  by  a  praCtifer  of  phyllck  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Boyle's  Hifiory  of  Finnnefs. 
CreDibly.  ach.  [from  credible.']  In  a  manner  that  claims 
belief. 

This,  with  the  lofs  of  fo  few  of  the  Englifh  as  is  fcarce 
credible,  being,  as  hath  been  rather  confidently  than  credibly 
reported,  but  of  one  man,  though  not  a  tew  hurt.  Bacon. 
CREDIT,  n  f  [ credit ,  French.] 

1.  Belief. 

When  the  people  heard  thefe  words,  they  gave  no  a  edit 
unto  them,  nor  received  them.  1  Mac.  x.  4^* 

I  may  give  credit  to  reports.  Addifon's  Spectator ,  N°.  1 
Some  fccret  truths,  from  learned  pride  conceal’d. 

To  maids  alone  and  children  are  reveal’d  :  . 

What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give, 

The  fair  and  innocent  fhall  thill  believe.  Popes  Ra.  of  Lock. 

2.  Honour;  reputation. 

I  publilhed,  becaufe  I  was  told  I  might  plcafe  fuch  as  it  was 
a  credit  to  pleafe.  Pope. 

3.  Efteem  ;  good  opinion. 

There  is  no'  decaying  merchant,  or  inward  beggar,  hath  fo 
many  tricks  to  uphold  the  credit  of  their  wealth,  as  thele  empty 
perfons  have  to  maintain  the  credit  of  their  fufficiency.  Bacon. 
His  learning,  though  a  poet  faid  it. 

Before  a  play,  would  lofe  no  credit.  Swijt. 

Yes,  while  I  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave. 

Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  grave.  Pope  s  Hor.  b.  ii.  t 

4.  Faith  ;  teftimony. 

We  are  Contented  to  take  this  upon  your  credit ,  and  to 
think  it  maybe.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  Jell.  12. 

The  things  which  we  properly  believe,  be  only  fuch  as  are 
received  upon  the  credit  of  divine  teftimony.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

The  author  would  have  done  well  to  have  left  fo  great  a 
paradox  only  to  the  credit  of  a  fingle  afiertion.  Locke. 

5.  Truft  repofed. 

Credit  is  nothing  but  the  expectation  of  money,  within 
fome  limited  time.  Locke. 

6.  Promife  given. 

They  have  never  thought  of  violating  the  publick  credit , 
or  of  alienating  the  revenues  to  other  ufes  than  to  what  they 
have  been  thus  ailigned.  Jddifon's  Remarks  on  Itdy. 

7.  Influence  ;  power  not  compulfive  ;  intereft. 

She  employed  his  uttermoft  Credit  to  relieve  us,  which  was 
as  great  as  a  beloved  fon  with  a  mother.  Sidney. 

They  fent  him  likewife  a  copy  of  their  fupplication  to  the 
king,  and  defired  him  to  ufe  his  credit  that  a  treaty  might  be 
entered  into.  Clarendon ,  b.  ii. 

Having  credit  enough  with  his  mafter  to  provide  tor  his  own 
intereft,  he  troubled  nothimfelf  for  that  of  other  men.  Claren. 
To  CreDit.  v.  a.  [credo,  Latin.] 
r.  To  believe. 

Now  I  change  my  mind. 

And  partly  credit  things  that  do  prefage.  Shakefp.  Jul.  Caf. 
To  credit  the  unintelligibility  both  of  this  union  and  mo¬ 
tion,  we  need  no  more  than  to  confider  it,  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  4* 

2.  To  procure  credit  or  honour  to  any  thing. 

May  here  her  monument  ftand  fo, 

To  credit  this  rude  age;  and  fhow 
To  future  times,  that  even  we 

Some  patterns  did  of  virtue  fee.  Waller. 

It  was  not  upon  defign  to  credit  thefe  papers,  nor  to  com¬ 
pliment  a  fociety  fo  much  above  flattery.  Glanv.  Scepf.  Pref. 

At  prefent  you  credit  the  church  as  much  by  your  govern¬ 
ment,  as  you  did  the  fchool  formerly  by  your  wit.  South . 

3.  To  truft  ;  to  confide  in. 

4.  To  admit  as  a  debtor. 

CreDitable.  adj.  [from  credit.] 

1,  Reputable;  above  contempt. 

He  fettled  him  in  a  good  creditable  way  of  living,  having 
procured  him  by  his  intereft:  one  of  the  beft  places  of  the 
country.  Arbuthnot's  Hifiory  of  John  Bull. 

2.  Honourable ;  eftimable. 

The  contemplation  of  things,  that  do  not  ferve  to  promote 
our  happinefs,  is  but  a  more  fpecious  and  ingenious  fort  of 
idlenefs,  a  more  pardonable  and  creditable  kind  of  ignorance. 

Tillotfon,  Sermon  i. 

Cre'ditableness.  n.  f.  [from  creditable.]  Reputation;  efti- 
mation. 

Among  all  thefe  fnarcs,  there  is  none  more  entangling  than 
the  creditablenefs  and  repute  of  cuftomary  vices.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Creditably,  adv.  [from  creditable.]  Reputably;  without 
difgrace. 

Many  will  chufe  rather  to  negleCt  their  duty  fafely  and 
creditably ,  than  to  get  a  broken  pate  in  the  church’s  fervicc, 
only  to  be  rewarded  with  that  which  will  break  their  hearts 
too.  South's  Sermons. 

CreDitor.  n.f  [ creditor ,  Latin.]  He  to  whom  a  debt  is 
owed;  he  that  gives  credit:  correlative  to  debtor. 
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There  came  divers  of  Anthonio’s  creditors  in  my  company 
to  Venice,  that  fwear  he  cannot  chufe  but  break.  Shakefpeare. 

I  am  fo  ufed  to  confider  myfelf  as  creditor  and  debtor,  that 
I  often  ftate  my  accounts  after  the  fame  manner,  with  regard 
to  heaven  and  my  own  foul.  Addifon's  Spectator  ,N°.  549. 

No  man  of  honour,  as  that  word  is  ulually  underltood,  dnl 
ever  pretend  that  his  honour  obliged  him  to  be  chafte  or  tem- 
pera’e,  to  pay  his  creditors ,  to  be  uleful  to  his  country,  to  do 
good  to  mankind,  to  endeavour  to  be  wife  or  learned,  to  re¬ 
gard  his  word,  his  promife,  or  his  oath.  _  _ 

CreduDity.  n.f.  [creduHti,  French ;  credulitas,  Latin.]  Eaii- 
nefs  of  belief ;  readinefs  of  credit. 

The  poor  Plangus,  being  fubjeCt  to  that  only  difadvantage 
of  honeft  hearts,  credulity ,  was  perfuaded  by  him.  Sidney. 

The  prejudice  of  credulity  may,  in  fome  meafure,  ^be  cured 
by  learning  to  fet  a  high  value  on  truth.  JVatts  s  Logick. 

CREDULOUS,  adj.  [ creclulus ,  Latin.]  Apt  to  believe;  un- 
ftifpeCting;  eafily  deceived. 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 

Whofe  nature  is  fo  far  from  doing  harm. 

That  he  fufpe&s  none.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

CreDulousness.  n.f.  [fr  om  credulous.]  Aptnefs  to  believe; 

credulity.  .. 

Creed,  n.f.  [from  credo,  the  firft  word  of  the  apoftles  creed.  J 

1 .  A  form  of  words  in  which  the  articles  o!  taith  are  compre¬ 
hended.  ,  '  . 

The  larger  and  fuller  view  of  this  foundation  is  fet  down  in 

the  creeds  of  the  church.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

Will  they,  who  decry  creeds  and  creedmakers,  fay  that  one 
who  writes  a  treatife  of  morality  ought  not  to  make  in  it  any 
collection  of  moral  precepts  ?  #  Fidiles's  Sermons. 

2.  Any  folemn  profeffion  of  principles  or  opinion. 

For  me,  my  lords, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him  ;  there’s  my  creed.  Shakefp. 
To  Creek,  v.  a.  [  See  To  Creak.]  lo  make  a  hailh 
noife. 

Shall  1  flay  here* 

Creeking  my  Ihoes  on  the  plain  mafonry.  Shakefpeare. 

CREEK,  n.  f  [cpecca,  Sax.  kreke,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  prominence  or  jut  in  a  winding  coaft. 

As  ftreams,  which  with  their  winding  banks  do  play. 
Stopp’d  by  their  creeks,  run  foftly  through  the  plain.  Davies. 

They  on  the  bank  of  Jordan,  by  a  creek. 

Where  winds  with  reeds  and  ofiers  whifp  ring  play. 

Their  unexpected  lofs  and  plaints  outbreath’d.  Par  ad.  Reg. 

2.  A  fmall  port;  a  bay;  a  cove. 

A  law  was  made  here  to  flop  their  pafiage  in  every  port 
and  creek.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

3.  Any  turn,  or  alley. 

A  back-friend,  a  Ihoulder-dapper ;  one  that  commands 
The  paflages  of  alleys,  creeks ,  and  narrow  lands.  Shakefp. 
Cre'eky.  adj.  [from  creek.  ]  Full  of  creeks;  unequal; 
winding. 

Who,  leaning  on  the  belly  of  a  pot. 

Pour’d  forth  a  water,  whofe  outgufhing  flood 
Ran  bathing  all  the  creeky  fhore  a-flot, 

Whereon  the  Trojan  prince  fpiltTurnus’  blood.  Spenfer. 
To  CREEP,  v.  n.  [preter.  crept ;  cpypan,  Sax;  krepan.  Germ.] 

1.  To  move  with  the  belly  to  the  ground  without  legs;  as  a 
worm. 

Ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  ftately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  !  Milt.  Pa.  Lojl. 

And  every  creeping  thing  that  creeps  the  ground.  Milton. 
If  they  cannot  diftinguilh  creeping  from  flying,  let  them  lay 
down  Virgil,  and  take  up  Ovid  de  Ponto.  Dryd.  Dcdicat.  JEn. 

2.  To  grow  along  the  ground,  or  on  other  fupports. 

The  grottos  cool,  with  fhady  poplars  crown  d. 

And  creeping  vines  on  arbours  weav’d  around.  .  Dryden. 

3.  To  move  forward  without  bounds  or  leaps  ;  as  infeCts. 

4.  To  move  flowly  and  feebly. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  laft  fyllable  of  recorded  time.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 
Why  fhould  a  man 

Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevilh  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Merchant  of  V mice. 

He  who  creeps  after  plain,  dull,  common  fenfc,  is  {life  from 
committing  abfurdities ;  but  can  never  reach  the  excellence  of 
wjt  Dryden  s  Tyrqnnick  Love. 

5.  To  move  fecretly  and  clandeftinely. 

I’ll  creep  up  into  the  chimney. - 

—There  they  always  ufe  to  difeharge  their  birding-pieces: 
creep  into  the  kiln-hole.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  lb indfor. 
Whate’er  you  are, 

That  in  this  defart  inacceflible, 

Under  the  fhadeof  melancholy  boughs, 

Lofe  and  negleiR  the  creeping  hour$  of  time.  Shakefpeare. 
Of  this  fort  are  they  which  creep  into  houfes,  and  lead  cap¬ 
tive  filly  women.  2  Tim.  iii.  6. 

V,  Thou  hiakcft  darknefs,  and  it  is  night  wherein  all  thebeafts 
of  the  fqreft  do  creep  forth.  PJal.  civ.  20. 

Now 
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Nbw  and  then  a  work  or  two  has  crept  in  to  keep  hi$  firft 
defign  in  countenance.  Atterbury. 

6.  To  move  timoroufly  without  foaring,  or  venturing  into 
dangers. 

Paradife  Loft  is  admirable ;  but  am  I  therefore  bound  to 
maintain,  that  there  are  no  flats  amongft  his  elevations,  when 
it  is  evident  he  creeps  along  fometimes  for  above  an  hundred 
lines  together  ?  Dry  den. 

We  here  took  a  little  boat,  to  creep  along  the  fea-fhore  as 
far  as  Genoa.  Add' Jon  s  Remar  ks  on  Italy . 

7.  To  come  unexpe&ed  ;  to  fteal  forward  unheard  and  unfeen. 

By  thofe  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune  he  creeps ,  nay  he  flies, 
into  the  favour  of  poor  filly  women.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

It  feems,  the  marriage  of  his  brother’s  wife 
Has  cref  t  too  near  his  confcience. 

-  — No,  his  confcience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady.  Shakefpeare' s  HenryWIU. 
Neceflity  enforced  them,  after  they  grew  full  of  people,  to 
fpread  themfelves,  and  creep  out  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia. 

Raleigh's  Hijlory . 

None  pretends  to  know  from  how  remote  corners  of 
thofe  frozen  mountains,  fome  of  thofe  fierce  nations  firft  crept 
out.  Temple. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one  fhould  guard  his  un- 
derftanding  from  being  impofed  on,  by  the  fophiftry  which 
creeps  into  moft  of  the  books  of  argument.  Locke. 

8.  To  behave  with  fervility;  to  favWi ;  to  bend. 

They  were  us’d  to  bend, 

To  fend  their  fmiles  before  them  to  Achilles , 

To  come  as  humbly  as  they  us’d  to  creep 
To  holy  altars.  Shakefpeare’s  Troilus  and  CreJJda. 

Cre'eper.  n  f.  [from  creep.] 

Ii  A  plant  that  fupports  itfelf  by  means  of  fome  ftronger  body. 
Plants  that  put  forth  their  fap  haftily,  have  bodies  not  pro¬ 
portionable  to  their  length ;  therefore  they  are  winders  or 
creepers  ;  as  ivy,  briony,  and  woodbine.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory. 

2.  An  iron  ufed  to  Aide  along  the  grate  in  kitchens. 

3.  A  kind  of  patten  or  clog  worn  by  women. 

Cree'phole.  n.f.  [ creep  and  hole.] 

1 .  A  hole  into  which  any  animal  may  creep  to  efcape  danger. 

2.  A  fubterfuge  ;  an  excufe. 

Cree'pingly.  adv.  [from  creeping.]  Slowly;  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  reptile. 

The  joy,  which  wrought  into  Pygmalion’s  mind,  was  even 
fuch  as,  by  each  degree  of  Zelmane’s  words,  creepingly  entered 
into  Philoclea’s.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Crema'tion.  n.f.  [ crematio ,  Latin.]  A  burning. 
CRE'MOR.  n.f.  [Latin.]  A  milky  fubftance ;  a  foft  liquor  re- 
fembling  cream. 

The  food  is  fwallowed  into  the  ftomach,  where,  mingled 
with  diflolvent  juices,  it  is  reduced  into  a  chyle  or  cremor.  Ray. 
Cremated,  adj.  [from  crew,  Latin]  Notched;  indented. 
The  cells  are  prettily  crenafed ,  or  notched  quite  round  the 
edges ;  but  not  ftraited  down  to  any  depth.  IVoodw.  on  Foffils. 
Cre'pane.  n.f  [With  farriers.]  An  ulcer  feated  in  the 
midft  of  the  forepart  of  the  foot,  caufed  by  a  bilious,  fharp, 
and  biting  humour  that  frets  the  fkin,  or  by  a  hurt  given  by 
ftriking  of  the  hinder  feet.  Farrier  s  DiEl. 

To  CRETITATE.  v.  n.  [ crepito ,  Latin.]  To  make  a  fmall 
crackling  noife. 

Crepita'tion.  n.f.  [from  crepitate.']  A  fnlall  crackling 
noife. 

Cri'pt.  particip.  [from  creep.] 

There  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares.  Jude,  iv. 

This  fair  vine,  but  that  her  arms  furround 
Her  marry’d  elm,  had  crept  along  the  ground.  Pope. 

CREPU'SCULE.  n.  f.  [ crcpufculumi,  Lat.]  Twilight.  Ditt. 
CrepiEsculous.  adj.  [cr  epufculum}  Latin.]  Glimmering;  in  a 
ftate  between  light  and  darknefs. 

A  clofe  apprehenfion  of  the  one,  might  perhaps  afford  a 
glimmering  light  and  crepufculous  glance  of  the  other.  Brown. 

The  beginnings  of  philofophy  were  in  a  crepufculous  obfeu- 
rity,  and  it  is  yet  fcarce  paft  the  dawn.  Glanv.  ScepJ.  c.  22. 
CRE'SCENT.  adj.  [from crefco,  Latin.]  Increafing  f  grooving; 
in  a  ftate  of  increafe. 

I  have  feen  him  in  Britain  :  he  was  then  of  a  crefcent 
note.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeltne. 

With  thefe  in  troop 

Came  Aftoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call’d 
Aftarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crefcent  horns.  Milt.  P.  L. 
Cre'scent.  n.f  [crefcens,  Lat.]  The  moon  in  her  ftate  of 
increafe  ;  any  fimilitude  of  the  moon  increafing. 

My  pow’r’s  a  crefcent ,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  th’  full.  Shakefp.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Or  Ba&rian  fophy,  from  the  horns 
Of  Turkifh  crefcent ,  leaves  all  wafte  beyond 
The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat.  Milton's  Parad.  Lojl. 

Jove  in  dufky  clouds  involves  the  Ikies, 

And  the  faint  crefcent  fhoots  by  fits  before  their  eyes.  Dryd. 

And  two  fair  crefcents  of  tranflucent  horn, 

The  brows  of  all  their  young  increafe  adorn.  Pope’s  Odyffcy. 
Cr  e'scive.  adv.  [from  crefco,  Latin.]  Increafing;  growing. 
Vo-L.  I. 
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.  So  the  prince  obfeur’d  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildnefs,  which,  no  doubt. 

Grew  like  the  lummer-grafs,  fafteft  by  night, 

Unfeen,  yet  crefcive  in  his  faculty.  Shakefp.  Henry  V,1 

Cress.  n.J.  [perhaps  from  crejco,  it  being  a  quick  grower.] 
An  herb. 

Its  flower  confifts  of  four  leaves,  placed  in  form  of  a  cfofs  i 
the  pointal  arifbs  from  the  center  of  the  flower-cup,  and  be¬ 
comes  a,  roundifh  fmooth  fruit,  divided  into  two  cells,  and 
furnifhed  with  feeds,  generally  fmooth.  It  is  cultivated  as  a 
fallad-herb,  and  chiefly  efteemed  in  the  Winter  and  Spring, 
being  one  of  the  warm  kind.  Milhr'. 

His  court  with  nettles  and  with  crejfcs  ftor’d, 

With  foups  unbought,  and  fallads,  bleft  his  board.  Pope. 
Cre'sset.  n.  f.  [ croijjete ,  Er.  becaufe  beacons  had  crofles  an¬ 
ciently  on  their  topi,]  A  great  light  fet  upon  a(  beacon,  ligbt- 
houfe,  or  watch-tower.  Hanmer.  They  ftill  raile  armie^ 
in  Scotland  by  carrying  about  the  fire-crofs1. 

At  my  nativity 

The  front  of  heav’n  was  full  of  firy  fparks, 

Of  burning  crejfets.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  IV.  p.  2. 

4  From  the  arched  roof. 

Pendent  by  fubtle  magick,  many  a  row 
Of  ftarry  lamps,  and  blazing  crejfets ,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  afphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  Iky.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  i.  /.  726.’ 

CREST,  n.f.  [ crijla ,  Latin.] 

ii  The  plume  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  ancient  helmet. 

His  valour,  fhewn  upon  our  crejls  to-day* 

Hath  taught  us  how  to  cheriflr  fuch  high  deeds, 

Ev’n  in  the  bofom  of  our  adverfaries.  Shakejp.  Henry  IVi 

2.  The  comb  of  a  cock. 

Others,  on  ground 

Walk’d  firm  ;  the  crejled  cock,  whofe  clarion  founds 
The  filent  hours.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vii.  /.  442. 

3.  The  ornament  of  the  helmet  in  heraldry. 

Of  what  efteem  crejls  were,  in  the  time  of  king  Edward 
the  third’s  reign,  may  appear  by  his  giving  an  eagle,  which  ha 
himfelf  had  formerly  born,  for  a  crejl  to  William  Mcntacute, 
earl  of  Salilbury*  Camden's  Remains . 

The  horn ;  ; 

It  was  a  crefl  ere  thou  waft  born : 

Thy  father’s  father  wore  it.  Shakefpeare's  As  you  like  it. 

4.  Any  tuft  or  ornament  on  the  head ;  as  fome  which  the  poets 
affign  to  ferpents. 

Their  crejls  divide, 

And,  tow’ring  o’er  his  head,  in  triumph  ride.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

5.  Pride;  fpirit;  fire;  courage;  loftinefs  of  mien. 

When  horfes  fhould  endure  the  bloody  fpur. 

They  fall  their  crejls.  Shakefpeares 

Created,  adj.  [from  crejl ;  cri/latus,  Latin.] 

1.  Adorned  with  a  plume  or  creft. 

The  bold  Afcalonites, 

Then  grov’ling  foil’d  their  crejled  helmets  in  the  duft.  Milt. 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  ftay  ; 

But  lac’d  his  crejled  helm,  and  ftrode  away.  Dryden. 

2.  Wearing  acomb. 

The  crejled  bird  Avail  by  experience  know, 

Jove  made  not  him  his  mafter-piece  below.  Dryden' s  Fables. 
Crest-fallen,  adj.  [ crejl  and  fail.]  Dejected;  funk; 
difpirited  ;  cowed  ;  heartlefs  ;  fpiritlefs. 

I  warrant  you,  they  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits* 
kill  I  were  as  crejl - fallen  as  a  dried  pear.  Sh.  Mer.  IV  of  IVindf 
They  prolate  their  words  in  a  whining  kind  of  querulous 
tone,  as  if  they  were  ftill  complaining  and  crejl-fallen.  Howeh 
Cre'stless.  adj.  [from  crejl.]  Not  dignified  with  coat- 
arihour  ;  not  of  any  eminent  family. 

His  grandfather  was  Lionel  duke  of.  Clarence, 

Third  foil  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  England, 

Sprung  crejllefs  yeomen  from  fo  deep  a  root.  Shakefpeare. 
CRETA'CEOUS.  adj.  [ creta ,  chalk,  Lat.],  Abounding  With 
chalk  ;  having  the  qualities  of  chalk  ;  chalky* 

What  gives  the  light,  feems  hard  to  fay  ;  whether  it  be  the 
cretaceous  fait,  the  nitrous  fait,  or  fome  igneous  particles.  Grew. 
Nor  from  the  fable  ground  expert:  fuccefs, 

Nor  from  crttaceous ,  ftubborn  and  jejune.  Philips * 

Crf.taTed.  adj.  [ cretatus ,  Latin.]  Rubbed  with  chalk.  DEV. 
Cre'vice.  n.f.  [from  crever,  Fr.  crcpare,  Latin,  to  burft  J  A 
crack;  a  cleft;  a  narrow  opening. 

I  pried  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall. 

When  for  his  hand  he  had  his  two  fons  heads.  Shakefpeare. 
I  thought  it  no  breach  of  good-manners  to  peep  at  a  crevice , 
and  look  in  at  people  fo  well  employed.  Addijon  s  Spectator. 
CREW.  n.  f  [probably  from  epub,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  conlpany  of  people  aftociated  for  any  purpofe;  as  gadant 
crew,  for  troops.  Chevy- chafe. 

There  a  noble  crew 
Of  lords  and  ladies  flood  on  every  fide. 

Which,  with  their  prefence  fair,  the  place  much  beautify’d* 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  4.  Jiaitz.  7. 

2*  The  Company  of  a  fhip. 


Anchors 
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The  anchors  drop’ll,  his  crew  the  veflels  moor*  Dryd.ALn. 
3.  It  is  now  generally  ufed  in  a  bad  i’enfe. 

One  of  the  ban  idl’d  creiuy 
I  fear,  hath  rentui’d  from  the  deep,  to  raife 
New  troubles.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  iv.  A  573* 

He  with  a  erne,  whom  like  ambition  joins 
With  him,  or  under  him  to  tyrannize, 

Marching  from  Eden  tow’rd^  the  weft,  diall  find 
I  he  plain,  Milton's  Parndife  Lojl ,  b.  xii.  /.  38. 

1  he  laft  was  he,  whofe  thunder  flew 
I  he  I  itan  race,  a  rebel  crew.  Addifon. 

Crew,  [the  preterit  of  crow. J 

Cre'wf.l.  n.  f  [ klewel ,  Dutch.]  Yarn  twifted  and  wound  on 
a  knot  or  ball. 

,  Take  filk  or  crewel ,  gold  or  filver  thread,  and  make  thefe 
faft  at  the  bent  of  the  hook.  Walton's  Angler. 

CRIB.  n.  f.  [cpybbe,  Sax.  crib ,  German.] 

J.  The  rack  or  manger  of  a  ftable. 

Let  a  bead;  be  lord  of  beafts,  and  his  crib  {hall  ftand  at  the 
king’s  mefle.  Sbakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

*  The  deer  and  lion  at  one  crib  (hall  meet. 

And  harmlefs  ferpents  lick  the  pilgrim’s  feet.  Pope . 

2.  The  ftalj  or  cabbin  of  an  ox. 

3.  A  fmall  habitation  ;  a  cottage. 

Why  rather,  deep,  lieft  thou  in  fmokey  cribsy 
Upon  uneafy  pallets  ftretching  thee, 

Than  in  the  perfum’d  chambers  of  the  great  ?  Sbakefpeare. 
To  Crib.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fhut  up  in  a  narrow 
habitation  ;  to  confine ;  to  cage. 

Now  I’m  cabbin’d,  cribb’d ,  confin’d,  bound  in 
To  faucy  doubts  and  fears.  Sbakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Cri'beage.  n.  f.  A  game  at  cards. 

Cri'bble.  n.  f.  [cribrum,  Latin.]  A  corn-fieve.  Diti. 

Cribra'tion.  n.f  [ cribro ,  Latin.]  The  ad  of  fifting,  or 
feparating  by  a  fieve. 

Crick,  n.  f 

1 .  [from  cricco,  Italian.]  The  noife  of  a  door. 

2.  [from  cpyce,  Saxon,  a  ftake.]  A  painful  ftifFnefs  in  the 
neck. 

Gri'cket.  n.f  [krekel,  from  kreken,  to  make  a  noife,  Dutch.] 

1.  Aninfed  that  fqueaks  or  chirps  about  ovens  and  fireplaces. 

Didft:  thou  not  hear  a  noife  ? - 

—I  heard  the  owl  feream,  and  the  crickets  cry.  Shakef.  Macb. 
Far  from  all  refort  of  mirth. 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth.  Milton. 

The  folemn  death-watch  click’d  the  hour  fhe  dy’d, 

And  fhrilling  crickets  in  the  chimney  cry’d.  Gay's  Pajlorals. 

2.  [from  cpyce,  Saxon,  a  flick.]  A  fport,  at  which  the  con¬ 
tenders  drive  a  ball  with  flicks  in  oppofition  to  each  other. 

The  judge,  to  dance,  his  brother  ferjeant  call ; 

The  fenator  at  cricket  urge  the  ball.  Pope's  Dunciad ,  b.  iv. 

3.  [from  kriecheny  Germ,  to  creep  ]  A  low  feat  or  ftool. 
Cri'er.  n.f  [from  cry.]  The  officer  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 

cry  or  make  proclamation: 

He  openeth  his  mouth  like  a  crier.  Ecclus.  xx.  1 5. 

The  criers  command  filence,  and  the  whole  multitude 
prefent  ftand  in  a  fufpence.  Brerewood  on  Languages. 

The  crier  calls  aloud 
Our  old  nobility  of  Trojan  blood, 

Who  gape  among  the  crowd  for  their  precarious  food.  Dry. 
CRIME,  n.f.  [ crimeny  Lat.  crime ,  French.]  An  ad  contrary 
to  right ;  an  offence ;  a  great  fault;  an  ad  of  wickednefs. 
High  God  be  witnefs,  that  I  guiltlefs  am ; 

But  if  yourfelf,  fir  knight,  ye  guilty  find, 

Or  wrapped  be  in  loves  of  former  dame, 

With  crime  do  not  it  cover,  but  difclofe  the  fame.  Fairy  £)u. 
No  crime  was  thine,  if  ’tis  no  crime  to  love.  Pope. 

Cri'mfful.  adj.  [from  crime  and  full.  J  Wicked;  criminal; 
faulty  in  a  high  degree  ;  contrary  to  duty ;  contrary  to  virtue. 
You  proceeded  not  againft  thefe  feats, 

So  crimeful  and  fo  capital  in  nature.  Sbakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 
Cri'meless.  adj.  [from  crime.]  Innocent;  without  crime. 
My  foes  could  not  procure  me  any  fcathe, 

So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimelefs.  Sbakefp.  Hen.  VI. 
Criminal,  adj.  [from  crime.] 

1.  Faulty;  contrary  to  right;  contrary  to  duty;  contrary  to 
law. 

Live  thou,  and  to  thy  mother  dead  atteft, 

That  clear  fhe  died  from  blemifh  criminal.  Fairy  hjhtcn,  b.  ii. 
What  we  approve  in  our  friend,  we  can  hardly  be  induced 
to  think  criminal  in  ourfelves.  Rogersy  Serm.  iv. 

2.  Guilty;  tainted  with  crime;  not  innocent. 

The  neglecft  of  any  of  the  relative  duties,  render  us  criminal 
in  the  fight  of  God.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

3.  Not  civil ;  as  a  criminal  profecution. 

Cri'minal.  n.f.  [from  crime.] 

1.  A  man  acculed. 

Wps  ever  criminal  forbid  to  plead  ? 

Curb  your  ill-manner’d  zeal.  Dryden's  Spanijb  Fryar. 

2.  A  man  guilty  of  a  crime 

All  three  perfons,  that  had  held  chief  place  of  authority  in 
tbeir  countries ;  all  three  ruined,  not  by  war,  or  by  any  other 


difafter,  butbyjuftice  and  fentence,  as  delinquents  and  cri¬ 
minals.  Bacon. 

Cri'minally.  adv.  [from  criminal.]  Not  innocently ;  wick¬ 
edly;  guiltily. 

As  our  thoughts  extend  to  all  fubje&s,  they  may  be  crimi¬ 
nally  employed  on  all.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Cri'minalness.  n.f.  [from  criminal.]  Guiltinefs ;  want  of 
innocence. 

Crimina'tion.  n.f.  [eriminatio,  Latin.]  The  a£t  of  accufing ; 


accufation  ;  arraignment 


charge. 


Relating  to 


ac- 


Spenfer's  Pajlorals. 


CrFmin atory.  adj.  [from  critninay  Latin.] 
cufation ;  accufing  ;  cenforious. 

Cri'minous.  adj.  [ criminofusy  Latin.]  Wicked;  iniquitous; 
enormoully  guilty. 

The  puniThment  that  belongs  to  that  great  and  criminous 
guilt,  is  the  forfeiture  of  his  right  and  claim  to  all  mercies, 
which  are  made  over  to  him  by  Chrift.  Hamtnond  on  Fundam. 

Cri'minously.  adv.  [from  criminous.]  Enormoully;  very 
wickedly. 

Some  particular  duties  of  piety  and  charity,  vi’hich  were 
molt  criminoufy  omitted  before.  Hammond' s  Pratt.  Catechu 

Cri'minousness.  n.f.  [from  criminous.]  Wickednefs;  guilt; 
crime. 

I  could  never  be  convinced  of  any  fuch  criminoufnefs  in 
him,  as  willingly  to  expofe  his  life  to  the  ftroke  of  jultice  and 
malice  of  his  enemies.  King  Charles. 

Cri'mosin.  adj.  [crimofmoy  Italian.]  A  fpecies  of  red  colour. 

Upon  her  head  a  crimofm  coronet, 

With  damafk  rofes  and  daffadilies  fet, 

Bay-leaves  between) 

And  primrofes  green, 

Embellilh  the  white  violet. 

Crimp,  adj.  [from  crumble,  or  crimble.] 

1.  Friable;  brittle;  eafily  crumbled ;  eafily  reduced  to  powder. 

Now  the  fowler,  warn’d 
By  thefe  good  omens,  with  fwift  early  fteps, 

Treads  the  cri?np  earth,  ranging  through  fields  and  glades. 

Philips. 

2.  Not  confiftent ;  not  forcible  :  a  low  cant  word. 

The  evidence  is  crimp ;  the  witnefles  fwear  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  contradift  themfelves ;  and  his  tenants  flick  by 
him.  Arbuthnot' s  Hijlory  of  John  Bull. 

To  Cri'mple.  v.  a.  [from  rumple,  crumple,  crimple.]  To  con¬ 
trail:  ;  to  corrugate  ;  to  caufe  to  fhrink  or  contrail. 

He  palled  the  cautery  through  them,  and  accordingly  crim - 
pled  them  up.  U  ij. man's  Surgery. 

CRPMSON.  n.f.  [ cremofino ,  Italian.] 

1.  Red,  fomewhat  darkened  wi  h  blue. 

As  crimfon  feems  to  be  little  elfe  than  a  very  deep  red,  with 
an  eye  of  blue ;  fo  fome  kinds  of  red  feem  to  be  little  elfe 
than  heightened  yellow.  Boyle  on  Colurs. 

2.  Red  in  general. 

Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a  maid  yet  rofed  over  with 
the  virgin  crimfon  of  modefty,  if  fhe  deny  the  appearance  of 
a  naked  blind  boy,  in  her  naked  feeing  felf  ?  Shakef.  Henry  V. 

Beauty’s  enfign  yet 

Is  crimfon  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks.  Sbakefpeare. 

The  crimfon  ftream  diftain’d  his  arms  around, 

And  the  difdainful  foul  came  rulhing  through  the  wound. 

Dryden's  /Eneis . 

Why  does  the  foil  endue 

The  blulhing  poppy  with  a  crimfon  hue  ?  Prior. 

To  Cr  i'mson.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  dye  with  crimfon. 

Pardon  me,  Julius. — Here  waft  thou  bay’d,  brave  hart: 
Here  didft  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  ftand 
Sign’d  in  thy  fpoil,  and  crimfon' d  in  thy  lethe.  Sbakefpeare. 

Cri'ncum.  n.f.  [a  cant  word.]  A  cramp ;  a  contraction; 
whimfy. 

For  jealoufy  is  but  a  kind 

Of  clap  and  crincum  of  the  mind.  Hudibras,  p.  iii.  cant.  j. 

Cringe,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Bow;  fervile  civility. 

Let  me  be  grateful ;  but  let  far  from  me 
Be  fawning  cringe ,  and  falfe  diflembling  looks.  Philips : 

To  CRINGE,  v.  a.  [from  kriechen ,  German.]  To  draw  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  contract.  * 

Whip  him,  fellows, 

’Till,  like  a  boy,  you  fee  him  cringe  his  face. 

And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.  Shakef.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

To  Cringe,  v.  n.  kriechen,  German.]  To  bow;  to  pay  court 
with  bows  ;  to  fawn  ;  to  flatter. 

Flatterers  have  the  flexor  mufcles  fo  ftrong,  that  they  are 


Arbuthnot. 


always  bowing  and  cringing. 

The  cringing  knave,  who  feeks  a  place 
Without  fuccefs,  thus  tells  his  cafe. 

Crini'gerous.  adj.  [ criniger ,  Latin]  Hairy; 
with  hair. 

Tq  CRINKLE,  v.  n.  [from  krinckden ,  Dutch.] 
and  out;  to  run  in  flexures. 

Unlefs  fome  fweetnefs  at  the  bottom  lie. 

Who  cares  for  all  the  crinkling  of  the  pye  ?  King's  Cookery. 


Swift. 
overgrown 
Ditt. 
To  go  in 


To 
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To  Cri'n’KLE.  v.  a.  To  mould  into  inequalities. 

Crinkle,  n.  J.  [from  the  verb. ]  A  wrinkle;  a  finuofity. 
CRINOSE.  adj.  [from  rr/n/x,  Latin  ]  Hairy.  DiA. 

Crino'sity.  n.f  [from  crinofe.]  Hairynefs.  Dili. 

CPl'PPLE.  n.  J.  [cpypel,  Sax.  krepel,  Dutch.]  A  lame  man  ; 
one  that  has  loft  or  never  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  his  limbs* 

He,  poor  man,  by  your  firft  order  died* 

And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear  : 

Some  tardy  cripple  had  the  countermand, 

That  came  too  lag  to  fee  him  buried.  Shakefpeare's  R  III. 
I  am  a  cripple  in  my  limbs ;  but  what  decays  are  in  mv 
mind,  the  reader  muft  determine.  Dryderis  Fables ,  Pret. 

Among  the  reft  there  was  a  lame  cripple  from  his  birth, 
whom  Paul  commanded  to  ftand  upright  on  his  feet.  Bentley. 
See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  fing. 

The  fot  a  hero,  lunatick  a  king.  Pope’s, Effay  on  Man. 
To  Cripple,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lame;  to  make 
lame ;  to  deprive  of  the  ufe  of  limbs. 

Knots  upon  his  gouty  joints  appear* 

And  chalk  is  in  his  crippled  fingers  found.  Dryden  s  Per f. 
I  ettyx,  the  dancing-mafter,  threw  himfelf  from  the  rock, 
but  was  crippled  in  the  fall.  Addifon. 

Cri'ppleness.  n.f.  [from  cripple.]  Lamenefs ;  privation  of 
the  limbs.  Di£i. 

CRISIS,  n.f.  [*£i< rij.J 

1.  The  point  in  which  the  difeafe  kills,  or  changes  to  the 

better.  ° 

Wife  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude  ; 

Deaf  to  complaints,  they  wait  upon  the  ill, 
f  f  ill  fome  fafe  crifis  authorize  their  /kill.  Dryden. 

2.  I  he  point  of  time  at  which  any  affair  comes  to  the  height. 

This  hour’s  the  very  crifis  of  your  fate  ; 

Your  good  or  ill,  your  infamy  or  fame. 

And  ail  the  colour  of  your  life  depends 
On  this  important  now.  Dryden' s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

The  undertaking,  which  I  am  now  laying  down,  was  en¬ 
tered  upon  in  the  very  crifis  of  the  late  rebellion,  when  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  Briton  to  contribute  his  utmoft  afliftance  to 
the  government,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  ftation  and  abi- 
lities.  Addifon' s  Freeholder ,  N°.  55. 

CRISP,  adj.  [ crifpus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Curled. 

Bulls  are  more  crifp  on  the  forehead  than  cows.  Bacon. 
The  Ethiopian  black,  flat  nofed,  and  crifp  haired.  Hale. 

2.  Indented ;  winding. 

You  nymphs,  call’d  Naiads,  of  the  winding  brooks, 
With  your  fedg’d  crowns,  and  ever  harmlefs  looks. 

Leave  your  crifp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Anfwer  your  fummons,  Juno  does  command.  Shake f.  Temp . 

3.  Brittle ;  friable. 

In  frofty  weather,  mufick  within  doors  foundeth  better; 
which  may  be  by  reafon  not  of  the  difpofition  of  the  air,  but 
of  the  wood  or  firing  of  the  inftrument,  which  is  made  more 
crifpy  and  fo  more  porous  and  hollow.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijl. 
ToC  risp.  v.  a.  J crtfpo ,  Latin] 

1.  To  curl ;  to  contract  into  knots  or  curls. 

Severn,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 

Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 

And  hid  his  crifp' d  head  in  the  hollow  bank.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

Young  I’d  have  him  too, 

Yet  a  man,  with  crifped  hair, 

Caft  in  thoufand  fnares  and  rings* 

For  love’s  fingers,  and  his  rings.  Ben.  J ohnj on s  Under  woods. 
The  hafty  application  of  fpirits  of  wine  is  not  only 
unfit  for  inflammations  in  general,  but  alfo  crifps  up  the  veflels 
of  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  and  fometimes  produces  a  gan¬ 
grene.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

2.  To  twift. 

Along  the  crifped  {hades  and  bow’rs. 

Revels  the  fpruce  and  jocund  fpring.  Milton. 

3.  To  indent;  to  run  in  and  out. 

From  that  faphine  fount  the  crifped  brooks, 

Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  fands  of  gold. 

Ran  nedtar,  vifiting  each  plant.  Milton's  Paradfe  Lojl ,  b:  iv. 
Crispa'tion.  n.f.  [from  crifp.] 

1.  The  adt  of  curling. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  curled. 

Some  differ  in  the  hair  and  feathers,  both  in  the  quantity, 
crifpationy  and  colours  of  them  ;  as  he-lions  are  hirfute,  and 
have  great  manes  ;  the  fhe’s  are  fmooth,  like  cats.  Bacom 
Cri'sping-pin.  n.  f.  [from  crifp.]  A  curling-iron. 

The  changeable  fuits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and  the 
wimples,  and  the  crif ping-pins.  If  iii.  22. 

CrispFsulcant.  adj.  [ crifpifulcans ,  Latin.]  Waved,  or  un¬ 
dulating  ;  as  lightning  is  reprefented.  Dill, 

Cri'spness.  n.f  [from  crifp.]  Curlednefs. 

Cri'spy.  aelj.  [from  crifp.]  Curled. 

So  are  thofe  crijpy  fnaky  locks,  oft  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  fecond  head.  Shakefp.  Merch.  of  Ven. 
Criterion,  n.f  [x^rk^ov.]  A  mark  by  which  anything  is 
judged  of,  with  regard  to  its  goodnefs  or  badnefs. 

Mutual  agreement  and  endearments  was  the  badge  of  pri- 
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Ynitive  belieVcfs ;  but  we  may  be  known  by  the  contrary  cri¬ 
terion.  Glanv.  Scepf  c.  27. 

We  have  here  a  fure  infallible  criterion ,  by  which  every 
man  may  difeover  and  find  out  the  gracious  or  ungracious 
difpofition  of  his  own  heart.  South's  Sermons. 

By  what  criterion  do  ye  eat,  d’ye  think, 

If  this  is  priz’d  for  fweetnefs,  that  for  ftink  ?  Pope's  Her. 
CRPTICK.  n.f  [«?m*0*.]  1 

1.  A  man  {killed  in  the  art  of  judging  of  literature;  a  man  able 
to  diftinguifti  the  faults  and  beauties  of  writing. 

This  fettles  truer  ideas  in  men’s  minds  of  feveral  things, 
whereof  we  read  the  names  in  ancient  authors,  than  all  the 
large  and  laborious  arguments  of  criticks.  Locke. 

Criticks  I  faw,  that  other  names  deface. 

And  fix  their  own  with  labour  in  their  place.  Pope. 

Where  an  author  has  many  beauties  confiftent  with  virtue, 
piety,  and  truth,  let  not  little  criticks  exalt  themfelves,  and 
ftiower  down  their  ill-nature.  ,  IVutts. 

2.  A  cenfurer;  a  man  apt  to  find  fault. 

.  My  chief  delign,  next  to  feeing  you,  is  to  be  a  fevere  cri- 
tick  on  you  and  your  neighbour.  Swift. 

Cri  tick.  adj.  Critical;  relating  to  criticifm ;  relating  to  the 
art  of  judging  of  literary  performances. 

1  hence  arts  o’er  a’l  the  northern  world  advance, 

But  critick  learning  flourifh’d  moft  in  France*  Pope. 

Cri'tick.  n.f. 

1.  A  critical  examination  ;  critical  remarks  ;  animadverfions. 

I  Ihould  be  glad  if  I  could  perfuade  him  to  continue  his 
good  offices,  and  write  fuch  another  critick  on  any  thine*  of 
mine.  Dryden. 

I  Ihould  as  foon  expedt  to  fee  a  critique  on  the  poefy  of  a 
ring,  as  on  the  infeription  of  a  medal.  AddiJ'on  on  Medals. 

2.  Science  of  criticifm. 

If  ideas  and  words  were  diftindlly  weighed,  and  duly  con- 
fidered,  they  would  afford  us  another  fort  of  logick  and  critick 
than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  acquainted  with.  Locke . 

What  is  every  year  of  a  wife  man’s  life,  but  a  cenfure  and 
critique  on  the  paft  ?  Pope. 

Not  that  my  quill  to  criticks  was  confin’d* 

My  verfe  gave  ampler  leffons  to  mankind.  Pope. 

To  CrCtick.  v.n.  [from  critick.]  To  play  the  critick;  to 
criticife. 

They  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  that  have  been  beaten  by 
the  antients ;  or  comment,  critick ,  and  flourifh  upon 
them.  Temple. 

Critical,  adj.  [from  critick.] 

1.  ExadI;  nicely  judicious ;  accurate;  diligent* 

It  is  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  more  critical  ears,  to 
diredl  and  determine  what  is  graceful  and  what  is  not.  Holder. 

Virgil  was  fo  critical  in  the  rites  of  religion,  that  he  would 
never  have  brought  in  fuch  prayers  as  thefe,  if  they  had  not 
been  agreeable  to  the  Roman  cuftoms.  Stilling  feet. 

2.  Relating  to  criticifm  ;  as,  he  wrote  a  critical  differtation  on  the 
laf  play. 

3.  Captious  ;  inclined  to  find  fault. 

What  wouldft  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  fhouldft  praife 
me  ? — 

—  O,  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to’t ; 

For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical.  Shakefpeare's  Othello. 

4.  [from  crifis.]  Comprifing  the  time  at  which  a  great  event  is 
determined. 

The  moon  is  fuppofed  to  be  meafured  by  fevens,  and  the 
critical  or  decretory  days  to  be  dependent  on  that  number. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 
Opportunity  is  in  refpedl  to  time,  in  fome  fenfe,  as  time  is 
in  refpedl  to  eternity  :  it  is  the  fmall  moment,  the  exadl  point* 
the  critical  minute,  on  which  every  good  work  fo  much  de- 
pen  ds.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

The  people  cannot  but  refent  to  fee  their  apprehenfions  of 
the  power  of  France,  in  fo  critical  a  jundture,  wholly  laid 

a^e"  .  .  Swift. 

Critically,  adv.  [from  critical.]  In  a  critical  manner ;  ex- 
adtly ;  curioufly. 

Difficult  it  is  to  underftand  the  purity  of  Englifh,  and 
critically  to  difeern  good  writers  from  bad*  and  a  proper  ftile 
from  a  corrupt  one.  Dryden. 

7  hefe  {hells  which  are  digged  up  out  of  the  earth,  feveral 
hundreds  of  which  I  now  keep  by  me,  have  been  nicely  and 
^  critically  examined  by  very  many  learned  men  IVoodwatdi 
Cri'tic alness.  n  f.  [from  critical]  Exadtnefs;  accuracy; 
nicety. 

To  Criticise,  v.  n.  [from  critick.] 

1.  To  play  the  critick ;  to  judge;  to  write  remarks  upon  any 
performance  of  literature;  to  point  out  faults  and  beauties. 

They  who  can  criticife  fo  weakly,  as  to  imagine  I  have 
done  my  worft,  may  be  convinced,  at  their  own  coft,  that  I 
can  write  fevercly  with  more  cafe  than  I  can  gently.  Dtyden. 
Know  well  each  ancient’s  proper  charadter, 

Without  all  this  at  once  before  your  eyes, 

Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticife.  Pope's  Effay  on  Criticism. 

2.  To  animadvert  upon  as  faulty. 

Nor  would  I  have  his  father  look  fo  narrowlv  into  thefe  ac¬ 
counts. 
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counts,  as  to  take  occafion  from  thence  to  criticife  on  his  ex¬ 
pellees.  Locke. 

To  Cri'ticise.  v.a.  [from  critick.]  Toccnfure;  to  pafs 
judgment  upon. 

Nor  diall  I  look  upon  it  as,  any  breach  of  charity  to  criticife 
the  author,  fo  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  perfon.  Addifon. 

Criticism,  n.f.  [from  critick.  ] 

1.  Criticifm ,  as  it  was  firit  indituted  by  Aridotle,  was  meant  a 

dandard  of  judging  Well.  Dryderis  Innocence ,  Pref. 

2.  Remark;  animadverfion ;  critical  obfervations. 

There  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critick  who  has  not  {hewn, 
even  in  the  dile  of  his  criticifms ,  that  he  was  a  mafter  of  all 
the  eloquence  and  delicacy  of  his  native  tongue.  Addif.  Spell. 

To  CROAK,  v.  n.  [epacezzan,  Saxon ;  crocare ,  Italian  ;  croci- 
tarey  Latin.] 

t.  To  make  a  hoarfe  low  noife,  like  a  frog. 

The  fubtle  fwallow  flies  about  the  brook, 

And  querulous  frogs  in  muddy  pools  do  croak.  May  s  Virgil. 

So  when  Jove’s  block  defeended  from  on  high, 

Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  {hook  the  bog. 

And  the  hoarfe  nation  croak’d.  Pope’s  Dunciad ,  b.  i.  /.  264. 

Blood;  fluff’d  in  skins,  is  Britifh  chridians  food  ; 

And  France  robs  marfhes  of  the  croaking  brood.  Gay. 

2.  To  caw  or  cry  as  a  raven  or  crow. 

The  raven  himfelf  not  hoarfe. 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 

Under  my  battlements.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

The  hoarfe  raven,  on  the  bladed  bough. 

By  croaking  from  the  left,  prefag’d  the  coming  blow.  Dryd. 
At  the  fame  time  the  walk  of  elms,  with  the  croaking  of  the 
ravens,  looks  exceeding  folemn  and  venerable.  Addif.  Spell  at. 

3.  It  may  be  ufed  in  contempt  for  any  difagreeable  or  offenfive 
murmur. 

Their  underdandings  are  but  little  indru£ted,  when  all  their 
Whole  time  and  pains  is  laid  out  to  {till  the  croaking  of  their 
own  bellies.  _  Lode. 

Croak,  n.f.  from  the  verb.]  The  cry  or  voice  of  a  frog  or 
raven. 

The  fwallow  skims  the  river’s  watry  face. 

The  frogs  renew  the  croaks  of  their  loquacious  race.  Dryd. 

Was  that  a  raven’s  croaky  or  my  fon’s  voice  ? 

No  matter  which,  I’ll  to  the  grave  and  hide  me.  Lee  s  Oed. 

Cro'ceous.  adj.  [croceuSy  Latin.]  Confuting  of  faffron ;  like 
faffron. 

Crocita'tion.  n.f.  [ crocitatify  Latin.]  The  croaking  of 
frogs  or  ravens.  Dikt. 

CROCK,  n.f.  [kruicky  Dutch.]  A  cup ;  any  veffel  made  of 
earth. 

Cro'ckery.  n.f.  Earthenware. 

CRO'CODILE.  n.f.  [from  K(Q>c<&>,  faffron,  and  fearing.] 
An  amphibious  voracious  animal,  in  fliape  refembling  a 
lizard,  and  found  in  Egypt  and  the  Indies.  It  is  covered  with 
very  hard  feales,  which  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  be 
pierced;  except  under  the  belly,  where  the  skin  is  tender.  It 
has  a  wide  throat,  with  feveral  rows  of  teeth,  {harp  and  fepa- 
rated,  which .  enter  one  another.  Though  its  four  legs  are 
very  fhort,  it  runs  with  great  fwiftnefs  ;  but  does  not  eafily 
turn  itfelf.  It  is  long  lived,  and  is  faid  to  grow  continually 
to  its  death ;  but  this  is  not  probable.  Some  are  fifteen  or 
eighteen  cubits  long.  Its  fight  is  very  piercing  upon  the 
ground,  but  in  the  water  it  fees  but  dimly ;  and  it  is  faid  to 
fpend  the  four  winter  months  under  water.  When  its  bowels 
are  taken  out,  or  it  is  wounded,  it  fmells  very  agreeably. 
Crocodiles,  lay  their  eggs,  refembling  goofe-eggs,  fometimes 
amounting  to  fixty,  on  the  fand  near  the  waterfide,  covering 
them  with  the  fand,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  may  contribute 
to  hatch  them.  The  Ichneumon,  or  Indian  rat,  which  is  as 
large  as  a  tame  cat,  is  faid  to  break  the  crocodile’s  eggs  when¬ 
ever  it  finds  them  ;  and  alfo,  that  it  gets  into  the  very  belly  of 
this  creature,  while  it  is  afleep  with  its  throat  open,  gnaws  its 
entrails,  and  kills  it.  Calmet. 

Glo’fler’s  fhow 

Beguiles  him ;  as  the  mournful  crocodiky 

With  forrow,  fnares  relenting  paflengers.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

Crocodiles  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  unto  the  Nile.  Brown. 

Caefar  will  weep,  the  crocodile  will  weep.  Dryden. 

Enticing  crocodilesy  whofe  tears  are  death  ; 

Syrens,  that  murder  with  enchanting  breath.  Granville. 
Crocodile  is  alfo  a  little  animal,  otherwife  called  flinx,  very 
much  like  the  lizard,  or  fmall  crocodile.  It  lives  by  land  and 
water  ;  has  four  fhort  fmall  legs,  a  very  {harp  muzzle,  and  a 
fhort  fmall  tail.  It  is  pretty  enough  to  look  at,  being  covered 
all  over  with  little  feales  of  the  colour  of  filver,  intermixt  with 
brown,  and  of  a  gold  colour  upon  the  back.  It  always  re¬ 
mains  little,  and  is  found  in  Egypt  near  the  Red  Sea,  in  Ly- 
bia,  and  in  the  Indies.  Trevoux. 

Cro'codiline.  adj.  [crocodilinuSy  Lat.]  Like  a  crocodile.  Diet. 
Cro'cus.  n.f. 

^  he  bed  place  to  plant  the  Spring  crocus  s  is  clofe  to  a  wall, 
or  on  the  edge  of  boarded  borders  round  a  garden,  mingling 
the  colour  of  thofe  of  a  feafon  together.  I  he  feed  mull  be 
kept  in  the  husk  ’till  fown,  and  a  light  rich  ground  fhould  be 
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chofen  for  them.  T  hey  mud  not  be  placed  too  thick  :  they 
may  be  increaled  alfo  by  oft-lets.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 
Fair  handed  Spring  unbofoms  every  grace, 

Throws  out  the  fnow-drop  and  the  crocus  fird.  Ihomfn. 
Croft.  n.J.  [epopt,  Saxon.]  A  little  clofe  joining  to  a  houfe, 

that  is  ufed  for  corn  or  pad  u re. 

T  his  have  I  learn’d, 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by,  i’th’  hilly  crofts  _ 

That  brow  this  bottom  glade.  Muton. 

Croisa'de.  }n.f  [crcifadcy  Fr.  from  croix,  a  crors.]  A  holy 
Croisa'do.  j  war;  a  \var  carried  on  againd  infidels  under  the 
banner  of  the  crofs.  ,  g  ; 

See  that  he  take  the  name  of  Urban,  becaufe  a  pope  of  that 
name  did  fird  inftitute  the  croifado ;  and,  as  with  an  holy 
trumpet,  did  dir  up  the  voyage  for  the  Holy  Land.  bacon. 
Crosses,  n.f 

1.  Pilgrims  who  carry  a  crofs. 

2.  Soldiers  who  fight  againd  infidels  under  the  banner  of  the 

crofs.  , 

Crone,  n.f.  [qione,  Sax.  according  to  Verfcgan-y  kroniey  Dut. 

according  to  Skinner '.] 

1.  An  old  ewe. 

2.  In  contempt,  an  old  woman. 

Take  up  the  baflard,  .  ?  . 

Take’t  up,  I  fay  ;  give’t  to  thy  crone.  Shakef  Winter's  *  ale. 
The  crone  being  in  bed  with  him  on  the  wedtung- night, 
and  finding  his  averfion,  endeavours  to  win  his  affection  by 
reafon.  Dryden  s  Fablesy  Preface. 

Cro'nf.t.  n.f  The  hair  whicn  grows  over  tne  top  ol  an 
horfe’s  hoof. 

Cro'nv.  n.f  [a  cant  word]  An  old  acquaintance  ;  a  compa¬ 
nion  of  long  danding. 

So  when  the  Scots,  your  condant  cronies, 

Th’  efpoufers  of  your  caufe  and  monies.  Kudibras ,  p.  in. 
To  oblige  your  crony  Swiit, 

Bring  our  dame  a  new  year’s  gift.  Swift. 

Strange,  an  adrologer  fhouid  die. 

Without  one  wonder  in  the  sky  ! 

Not  one  of  all  his  crony  dars,  ^ 

To  pay  their  duty  at  his  herfe?  Swift* 

CROOK,  n.f.  [crocy  French.] 

1 .  Any  crooked  or  bent  indrument. 

2.  A  fheephook. 

He  left  his  crook ,  he  left  his  flocks. 

And  wand’ring  through  the  lonely  rocks^  # 

He  nourifh’d  endlefs  woe.  Prior. 

3.  Any  thing  bent ;  a  meander. 

There  fall  thofe  faphire- colour’d  brooks, 

Which,  conduit  like,  with  curious  cro  T, 

Sweet  iflands  make  in  that  fweet  land.  Sidneys  b.  ii™. 

To  Crook,  v.a.  [crochcry  French.] 

1.  To  bend;  to  turn  into  a  hook. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  le- 
dundant  acidity,  becaufe  vinegar  will  foften  and  crook  tender 
bones.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  To  pervert  from  rectitude  ;  to  divert  from  the  original  end. 

Whatfoever  affairs  pafs  fuch  a  man  s  hands,  he  crcoketh 
them  to  his  own  ends ;  which  mud  needs  be  often  eccentrick 
to  the  ends  of  his  mader  or  date.  Bacoiiy  Efay  24. 

Cro'okback.  n.f.  [crook  and  back.]  A  term  of  reproach  lor 
a  man  that  has  gibbous  dioulders. 

Ay,  crookbacky  here  I  dand  to  anfwer  thee. 

Or  any  he  the  prouded  of  thy  fort.  Shakcfpcare  s  Henry  VI. 
Cro'okbacked.  adj.  Having  bent  dioulders. 

A  dwarf  as  well  may  for  a  giant  pafs. 

As  negroe  for  a  fwan  ;  a  crookback d  lafs 
Be  call’d  Europa.  Dry  den’s  ’Juver.aly  Sat.  8. 

There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not,  or  may  not 
think  himfelf,  concerned  to  know  ;  as,  whether  our  king 
Richard  III.  was  crookbacked  or  no.  Locke. 

Croo'ked.  adj.  [cr ocher y  French.] 

1 .  Bent ;  not  drait ;  curve. 

A  bell  or  a  cannon  may  be  heard  beyond  a  hill,  which  in¬ 
tercepts  the  fight  of  the  founding  body  ;  and  founds  are  pro¬ 
pagated  as  readily  through  eroded  pipes  as  through  draigbt 
ones.  Liewion  s  Opt. 

Mathematicians  fay  of  a  draight  line,  that  it  is  as  well  an 
index  of  its  own  rectitude  as  of  the  obliquity  of  a  crooked 
one.  Woodward's  Natural  Hijlory. 

2.  Winding;  oblique;  anfraduous. 

A  man  {hall  never  want  crooked  paths  to  walk  in,  if  he  thinks 
that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  where-ever  he  has  the  lcotllcps  of 
others  to  follow.  Lcckc. 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge, 

The  glow-worm  lights  his  gem.  ''Then fen  s  Summer. 

3.  Perverfe ;  untoward;  without  rectitude  ot  mind;  given  to 
obliquity  of  conduit. 

They  have  corrupted  themfelves :  they  area  pej-verfe  and 
crooked  generation.  Deutr.  xxxii.  5* 

Hence,  heap  of  wrath;  foul,  indigeded  lump! 

As  clocked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  drape.  Siakefp.  Henry  V  I- 

We 
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We  were  not  born  crooked ;  we  learned  thofe  windings  and 
turnings  of  the  ferpent.  South’s  Sermons, 

Croo'kedly.  adv.  [from  s rooked.] 

1 .  Not  in  a  ftrait  line. 

2.  Untowardly ;  not  compliantly.- 

If  we  walk  perverfely  with  God,  he  will  walk  crookedly 
towards  us.  Taylor  s  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

Croo'kednesS.  n.f.  [from  crooked .] 

j.  Deviation  from  ftraitnefs;  curvity ;  the  ftate  of  being  in- 
fledted ;  inflexion. 

He  that  knoweth  what  is  ftraight,  doth  even  thereby  dif- 
cern  what  is  crooked  ;  bccaufe  the  abfence  of  ftrajghtnefs,  in 
bodies  capable  thereof,  is  crookednefs.  Hooker. 

2.  Deformity  of  a  gibbous  body. 

When  the  heathens  offered  a  facrifice  to  their  falfe  nods, 
they  would  make  a  fevere  fearch  to  fee  if  there  were  any 
crookednefs  or  fpot,  any  uncleanncfs  or  deformity,  in  their 
facrifice.  Taylor’s  Worthy  Communicant. 

CROP  n.f.  [epop,  Saxon.]  The  craw  of  a  bird  ;  the  firft 
ftomach  into  which  her  meat  defeends. 

In  birds  there  is  no  maftication  or  comminution  of  the 
meat  in  the  mouth;  but  in  fuch  as  are  not  carnivorous,  it  is 
immediately  fwallowed  into  the  crop  or  craw. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

But  flutt’ring  there,  they  neftle  near  the  throne, 

And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own,  C 

By  their  high  crops  and  corny  gizzards  known.  Dryden.  J 

Cro'PFULL.  adj.  [crop  and  full.]  Satiated;  with  a  full  belly. 

He  ftretch’d  out  all  the  chimney’s  length. 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  ftrength ; 

And,  crop-full ,  out  of  door  he  flings, 

’Ere  the  find  cock  his  matin  rings.  Milton. 

Cro'psick.  adj.  [crop  and  fick.~\  Sick  with  repletion;  fick 
with  excefs  and  debauchery. 

Strange  odds  !  where  erop-fck  drunkards  muft  engage 
A  hungry  foe,  and  arm’d  with  fober  rage.  Tate's  fuv.  Sat. 

Crop,  n.f  [epoppa,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  higheft  part  or  end  of  anything;  as  the  head  of  a  tree, 
the  ear  of  corn. 

2.  The  harveft;  the  corn  gathered  off  a  field;  the  produdf  of 
the  field. 

And  this  of  all  my  harveft  hope  I  have. 

Nought  reaped  but  a  weedy  crop  of  care.  Spenfer’s  Pajl. 

Lab’ring  the  foil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop , 

Corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Milton’s  Para dife  Loft ,  b.  xii. 

The  fountain  which  from  Helicon  proceeds. 

That  facred  ftream,  fhould  never  water  weeds. 

Nor  make  the  crop  of  thorns  and  thiftles  giow.  Rof common. 
Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  your  crop  than  mowing  of  it 
too  foon,  becaufe  the  lap  is  not  fully  come  out  of  the  root. 

Mortimer’s  Hujbandry . 

3.  Any  thing  cut  off. 

Guiltlefs  of  fteel,  and  from  the  razor  free. 

It  falls  a  plenteous  crop  referv’d  for  thee.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

To  Crop.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  cut  off  the  ends  of  any  thing;  to  mow;  to  reap;  to 
lop. 

Crop'd  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms  ; 

Of  England’s  coat,  one  half  is  cut  away.  Shakef.  Hen.  VI. 

He,  upon  whofe  fide 
The  feweft  rofes  are  crop’d  from  the  tree, 

Shall  yi.eld  the  other  in  the  right  opinion.  Shakef.  Henry  VI. 

AH  the  budding  honours  on  thy  creft 
I’ll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head.  Shakef  Henry  IV. 
I  will  crop  off  from  the  top  of  his  young  twigs  a  tender 
one,  and  will  plant  it  upon  an  high  mountain  and  eminent. 

Ezek.  xvii.  22. 

There  are  fome  tears  of  trees,  which  are  combed  from  the 
beards  of  goats;  for  when  the  goats  bite  and  crop  them,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  mornings,  the  dew  being  on,  the  tear  eometh 
forth,  and  hangeth  upon  their  beards.  Bacon  s  Natural Hijhry. 

O  Fruit  divine ! 

Sweet  of  thyfelf,  but  much  more  fwee-t  thus  crop’d.  Milton. 

Age,  like  ripe  apples,  on  earth’s  bofom  drops ; 

While  force  our  youth,  like  fruits,  untimely  crops.  Denham. 

Death  deftroys 

The  parent’s  hopes,  and  crops  the  growing  boys.  Creech. 

No  more,  my  goats,  {hall  I  behold  you  climb 
The  fteepy  cliffs,  or  crop  the  flow’ry  thyme!  Drycl.  Virgil. 

To  Crop,  v  n.  To  yield  harveft. 

Royal  wench  ! 

She  made  great  Csefar  lay  his  (word  to-bed  ; 

He  plough’d  her,  and  fhc  cropt.  Shakcfp.  Anth.  and  Cleopatra. 

Cropper,  n.f  [from  crop.]  A  kind  of  pigeon  with  a  large 
crop. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  trouts,  as  there  be  tame  and 
wild  pigeons ;  and  of  tame  there  be  croppers,  carriers, 
runts.  Walton’s  Angler. 

Cro'sier.  n.  f  [croifer,  Fr.  from  croix,  a  crofs.]  The  pafto- 
ral  ftaff  of  a  bifhop,  which  has  a  crofs  upon  it. 

When  prelates  are  great,  there  is  alfo  danger  from  them ; 
Vol.  I. 


as  it  was  in  the  times  of  Anfelmus  and  Thomas  Becket,  who, 
with  their  crofters,  did  almoft  try  it  with  the  king’s  lword. 

Bacon,  Effay  20. 

Grievances  there  were,  I  muff  confefs,  and  fome  incon¬ 
gruities  in  my  civil  government ;  wherein  fome  fay  the  crofier , 
fome  fay  the  diftaff,  was  too  bufy.  Howel’s  England's  Tears. 

Her  front  eredt  with  majefty  {lie  bore. 

The  crofier  wielded,  and  the  mitre  wore.  Dryden. 

Cro'sj.et.  n.f  [ croijfelet ,  French.] 

1.  A  fmall  crofs. 

Then  Una  ’gan  to  afk,  if  aught  he  knew. 

Or  heard  abroad,  of  that  her  champion  true, 

That  in  his  armour  hare  a  enfet  red.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

Here  an  unfinilh’d  di’mond  crojlet  lay, 

To  which  foft  lovers  adoration  pay.  Gay’s  Fan. 

2.  It  feems  to  be  ufed  in  the  following  palfage,  by  miftake,  for 
corfelet. 

The  crofet  fome,  and  fome  the  cuilhes  mould. 

With  filver  plated,  and  with  dudtile  gold.  Dryden  s  Mn. 

CROSS,  n.  f  [croix,  Fr.  croce,  Ital.  crux,  Latin.] 

1.  One  ftrait  body  laid  at  right  angles  over  another  ;  the  inftru- 
ment  by  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  fuffered  death. 

'I  hey  make  a  little  crofs  of  a  quill,  longways  of  that  part  of 
the  quill  which  hath  the  pith,  and  crofsways  of  that  piece  of 
the  quill  without  pith.  Bacons  Natural  Hi/lory ,  N?.  494. 

You  are  firft  to  confider  ferioufly  the  infinite  love  of  your 
Saviour,  who  oftered  himfelf  for  you  as  a  facrifice  upon  the 
crofs.  Taylor’s  Guide  to  the  Penitent. 

2.  The  enfign  of  theChriftian  religion. 

Her  holy  faith  and  Chriftian  crofs  oppos’d 
Againft  tfie  Saxon  gods.  Rowe. 

3.  A  monument  with  a  crofs  upon  it  to  excite  devotion ;  fuch 
as  were  anciently  fet  in  market-places. 

She  doth  ftray  about 

By  holy  croffes ,  where  fhe  kneels  and  prays.  Shake fpeare . 

4.  A  line  drawn  through  another. 

5.  Any  thing  that  thwarts  or.obftrudls ;  misfortune;  hindrance; 
vexation  ;  oppofition  ;  mifadventure  ;  trial  of  patience. 

Wilhing  unto  me  many  croffes  and  mifchances  in  my  love, 
whenfoever  I  fhould  love.  Sidney,  b.  i. 

Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience, 

Becaufe  it  is  a  cuftomary  crofs.  ,  Shakefpeare. 

Heaven  prepares  good  men  with  croffes ;  but  no  ill  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  good  man.  Ben.  fohnfon’s  Difcoveries . 

A  great  eftate  hath  great  croffes ,  and  a  mean  fortune  hath 
hut  fmall  ones.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

6.  Money  fo  called,  becaufe  marked  with  a  crofs. 

He  was  faid  to  make  foldiers  fpring  up  out  of  the  very 
earth  to  follow  him,  though  he  had  not  a  crofs  to  pay  them 
falary.  Howel’s  Vocal  For  eft. 

Whereas  we  cannot  much  lament  our  lofs. 

Who  neither  earry’d  back  nor  brought  one  crofs.  Dryden. 

7.  Crofs  and  Pile,  a  play  with  money;  at  which  it  is  put  to 
chance  whether  the  fide,  which  bears  a  crofs,  {hall  lie  upward, 
or  the  other. 

Whacum  had  neither  crofs  nor  pile', 

His  plunder  was  not  worth  the  while.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

T  his  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  perfedf  boys  play ;  crofs,  I 
win,  and  pile,  you  lofe;  or,  what’s  yours  is  mine,  and  what’s 
mine  is  my  own.  Swift. 

Cross,  adj.  [from  the  fubftantive.] 

X.  Tranfverfe;  falling  a-thwart  fomething  elfe. 

Whatfoever  penumbra  fhould  be  made  in  the  circles  by  the 
crofs  refradfion  of  the  fecond  prifm,  all  that  penumbra  would 
be  confpicuous  in  the  right  lines  which  touch  thofe  circles. 

Newton  s  Opticks. 

The  fun,  in  that  fpace  of  time,  by  his  annual  contrary 
motion  eaftward,  will  lie  advanced  near  a  degree  of  the  eclip- 
tick,  crofs  to  the  motion  of  the  equator.  Holder  on  Time. 

The  {hips  muft  needs  encounter,  when  they  either  advance 
towards  one  another  in  diredi  lines,  or  meet  in  the  interfedtion 
of  crofs  .ones.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

2.  Oblique;  lateral. 

Was  this  a  face, 

To  ftand  againft  the  deep  dread  bolted  thunder  ? 

In  the  raoft  terrible  and  nimble  ftroke 

Of  quick  crofs  lightning?  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

3.  Adverfe;  oppofite. 

Were  both  love’s  captives  ;  hut  with  fate  fo  crofs. 

One  muft  be  happy  by  the  other’s  lofs.  Dryden’ s  Aurengzebe. 

Crofs  to  our  interefts,  curbing  fenfe  and  fin; 

Opprefs’d  without,  and  undermin’d  within, 

It  thrives  through  pain.  Dryden. 

It  runs  crofs  to  the  belief  and  apprehenfion  of  the  reft  of 
mankind  ;  a  difficulty,  which  a  modeft  and  good  man  is  fcarce 
able  to  encounter.  /  Atterbury’ s  Sermons. 

4*  Perverfe;  untraclable. 

When,  through  the  crofs  circumftances  of  a  man’s  temper 
or  condition,  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleafure  would  certainly 
expofe  him  to  a  greater  inconvenience,  then  religion  bids  him 
it-  South’s  Sermons. 

6  A  5.  Peevifibf 
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5.  Pcevifhj  fretful;  ill-humoured. 

Did  ever  any  man  upon  the  rack  afflid  himfelf,  becaufe  he 
had  received  a  crofs  anfwer  from  his  miftrefs  ?  Taylor. 

All  crofs  and  diftaftetul  humours,  and  whatever  elfe  may 
render  the  converfation  of  men  grievous  and  uneafy  to  one 
another,  muft  be  fhunned.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  5. 

6.  Contrary  ;  contradictory.  » 

1  he  mind  brings  all  the  ends  of  a  long  and  various  hypo¬ 
thecs  together ;  fees  how  one  part  coheres  with,  and  depends 
upon  another ;  and  fo  clears  off  all  the  appearing  contrarieties 
and  contradictions,  that  feemed  to  lie  crofs  and  uncouth,  and 
to  make  the  whole  unintelligible.  South’s  Sermons. 

7.  Contrary  to  wifh  ;  unfortunate. 

We  learn  the  great  reafonablenefs  of  not  only  a  contented, 
but  alfo  a  thankful  acquiefcence  in  any  condition,  and  under 
the  croffejl  and  fevereft  paffages  of  providence.  South’s  Sermons. 

I  cannot,  without  fome  regret,  behold  the  crofs  and  un¬ 
lucky  iffue  of  mydefign;  for  by  my  diflike  of  difputes,  lam 
engaged  in  one.  Glanv. 

8.  Interchanged. 

Evarchus  made  a  crofs  marriage  alfo  with  Dorilaus’s  filler, 
and  fhortly  left  her  with  child  ot  the  famous  Pyrocles.  Sidney. 

"I  hey  had  long  conference,  not  only  upon  commerce,  but 
upon  crofs  marriages,  to  be  had  between  the  king’s  fon  and 
the  archduke’s  daughter ;  and  again,  between  the  archduke’s 
fon  and  the  king’s  daughter.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

Cross,  prep. 

J.  A-thwart;  fo  as  to  interfeCt  any  thing. 

They  were  advertifed,  that  the  enemy  had,  in  the  woods 
before  them,  whereby  they  were  to  pafs,  cut  down  great  trees 
crofs  the  ways,  fo  that  their  horfe  could  not  pollibly  pafs  that 
way.  Kno lies’ s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

Betwixt  the  midft  and  thefe,  the  gods  aflign’d 
Two  habitable  feats  of  human  kind  ; 

And  crofs  their  limits  cut  a  Heaping  way. 

Which  the  twelve  figns  in  beauteous  order  fvvay.  Dryd.Virg . 

Crofs  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  fcorn. 

The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  houfe  was  born.  Dryd.  Fables. 

2.  Over;  from  fide  to  lide. 

A  fox  was  taking  a  walk  one  night  crofs  a  village.  L' Efran. 

1  o  Cross,  v.  a.  [Irom  the  noun.] 

1.  To  lay  one  body,  or  draw  one  line,  a-thwart  another. 

This  forc’d  the  ftubborn’lt,  for  the  caufe. 

To  crofs  the  cudgels  to  the  law’s ; 

That  what  by  breaking  them’t  had  gain’d. 

By  their  fuppoit  might  be  maintain’d.  Hudibras,  p.  iii.  c.  2. 
The  loxia,  or  crofs-bill,  whole  bill  is  thick  and  ftrong, 
with  the  tips  crofftng  one  another,  with  great  readinefs  breaks 
open  fir-cones,  apples,  and  other  fruit,  to  come  at  their  ker¬ 
nels  ;  as  if  the  crofftng  of  the  bill  was  defigned  for  this 
fervice.  Dcrham’s  Phyfi co-Theology. 

I  (hall  moft  carefully  obferve,  not  to  crofs  over,  or  deface 
the  copy  of  your  papers  for  the  future,  and  only  to  mark  in 
the  margin.  '  Pope. 

A  hunted  hare  treads  back  her  mazes,  and  croffes  and  con¬ 
founds  her  former  track.  '  Watts. 

2.  To  fign  with  the  crofs. 

3.  To  mark  out ;  to  cancel ;  as,  to  crofs  an  article. 

4.  To  pafs  over. 

He  conquered  this  proud  Turk  as  far  as  the  Hellefpont, 
which  he  croffed ,  and  made  a  vifit  to  the  Greek  emperor  at 
Conftantinople.  Temple. 

We  found  the  hero,  for  whofe  only  fake 
We  fought  the  dark  abodes,  and  crofs’ d  the  bitter  lake.  Dry. 

5.  To  move  laterally,  obliquely,  or  a-thwart;  not  in  oppoli- 
tion  ;  not  in  the  lame  line. 

But  he  them  fpying,  ’gan  to  turn  afide, 

For  fear,  as  feem’d,  or  for  fome  feined  lofs; 

More  greedy  they  of  news,  faff  towards  him  d o  crofs.  Spenf. 

6.  To  thwart;  to  interpofe  obftru&ion ;  to  embarrafs;  to  ob- 
ffruff ;  to  hinder. 

Still  do  I  crofs  this  wretch,  whatfo  he  taketh  in  hand.  Hooker 
The  king  no  longer  could  endure 
Thus  to  be  crofs’ d  in  what  he  did  intend.  Daniel’s  Civ.  War. 
He  was  fo  great  an  enemy  to  Digby  and  Colepeper,  who 
were  only  prefent  in  debates  of  the  war  with  the  officers,  that 
he  croffed  all  they  propofed.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Bury’d  in  private,  and  fo  fuddenly  ! 

It  croffes  my  defiga,  which  was  t’  allow 

The  rites  of  funeral  fitting  his  degree.  Dryd.  Span.  Fryar . 

Swell’d  with  our  late  fucceffes  on  the  foe. 

Which  France  and  Holland  wanted  pow’r  to  crofs , 

We  urge  an  unfeen  fate.  Dryden. 

The  firm  patriot  there. 

Though  ftill  by  faCtion,  vice,  and  fortune  croft , 

Shall  find  the  generous  labour  was  not  loft.  Adidifon’s  Cato. 
7  •  To  counteract. 

I  hen  their  wills  clafh  with  their  underftandings,  and  their 
appetites  crofs  their  duty.  Locke. 

£.  I  o  contravene ;  to  hinder  by  authority  ;  to  countermand. 

No  governour  is  fuffered  to  go  on  with  any  one  courfe. 
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but  upon  the  leaft  information  he  is  either  Hopped  and  croffed , 
or  other  courfes  appointed  him  from  hence.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

It  may  make  my  cafe  dangerous,  to  crofs  this  in  the 
fmalleft.  Shakefpeare’s  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

9.  To  contradict. 

In  all  this  there  is  not  a  fyllable  which  any  ways  croffeth 
us.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  fe6t.  6. 

It  is  certain,  howfoever  it  crofs  the  received  opinion,  that 
founds  may  be  created  without  air.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiftory. 

1 0.  To  debar;  to  preclude. 

From  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  {hall  fpring. 

To  crofs  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for.  Shakef.  H.  VI. 

To  Cross,  v.  n. 

1.  To  lye  a-thwart  another  thing. 

2.  To  be  inconfiftent. 

Men’s  aCtions  do  not  always  crofs  with  reafon.  Sidney. 

Cross-bar-shot.  n.  f.  A  round  {hot,  or  great  bullet,  with 
a  bar  of  iron  put  through  it.  Harris. 

To  Cross-examine,  v.  a.  [ crofs  and  examine .]  To  try  the 
faith  of  evidence  by  captious  queftions  of  the  contrary  party. 

If  we  may  but  crof -examine  and  interrogate  their  aCtions 
againft  their  words,  thefe  will  foon  confefs  the  invalidity  of 
their  folemneft  confeffions.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  judges  {hall,  as  they  think  fit,  interrogate  or  crofs- 
examine  the  witnefies.  Spectator ,  N°.  608. 

Cro'ss  staff,  n. f.  [from  crofs  and  faff. j  An  inftrument 
commonly  called  the  foreffaff,  ufed  by  fearnen  to  take  the 
meridian  altitude  of  the  fun  or  ffars.  Harris. 

A  Cro'ssbite.  n.f  [ crofs  and  bite.]  A  deception;  a  cheat. 

The  fox,  that  trufted  to  his  addrefs  and  manage,  without 
fo  much  as  dreaming  of  a  crofs- bite  from  fo  filly  an  animal, 
fell  himfelf  into  the  pit  that  he  had  digged  for  another.  L’Efr. 

To  Cro'ssbite.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  contravene  by 
deception. 

No  rhetorick  muft  be  fpent  againft  crofs-biting  a  country 
evidence,  and  frighting  him  out  of  his  fenfes.  Co  Her. 

That  many  knotty  points  there  are. 

Which  all  difeufs,  but  few  can  clear  ; 

As  nature  flily  had  thought  fit, 

For  fome  by-ends,  to  crofs-bite  wit.  Prior. 

Cro'ssbow.  n.f.  \_crofs  and  bow.]  A  miffive  weapon  formed 
by  placing  a  bow  a-thwart  a  ftock. 

Gentlemen  fuffer  their  beafts  to  run  wild  in  their  woods 
and  wafte  ground,  where  they  are  hunted  and  killed  with  crofs - 
lows  and  pieces,  in  the  manner  of  deer.  Carew’s  S.  of  Cornwal. 

The  mafter  of  the  crofs-bows ,  lord  Rambures.  Sh.  H.  V; 

Cro'ssbowers.  n.f  [from  crofs-bow.]  A  {hooter  with  a 
crofs -bow. 

The  French  affifted  themfelves  by  land  with  the  crofsbowers 
of  Genoa  againft  the  Englifh.  Raleigh’s  Effays. 

Cro'ssgrained.  adj.  \_crofs  and  grain.] 

1.  Having  the  fibres  tranfverfe  or  irregular. 

If  the  ffuff  proves  croffgrained  in  any  part  of  its  length, 
then  you  muft  turn  your  ftufF  to  plane  it  the  contrary  way, 
fo  far  as  it  runs  crofs-grained.  Moxon’ s  Mech.  Exer. 

2.  Perverfe;  troublefome ;  vexatious. 

We  find  in  fulien  writs. 

And  crefs-grain’d  works  of  modern  wits, 

The  wonder  of  the  ignorant.  tludibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  r. 

The  fpirit  of  contradiction,  in  a  crofs-grained  woman,  is 
incurable.  L’  Ef range. 

She  was  none  of  your  crofs-grained ,  termagant,  fcolding 
jades,  that  one  had  as  good  be  hanged -as  live  in  the  houfe 
with.  Arbutbnot’s  Hifory  of  'John  Bull. 

But  wifdom,  peevifh  and  crojs-grain’d, 

Muft  be  oppos’d,  to  be  fuftain’d.  Piior. 

Cro'ssly.  adv.  [from  crof.] 

1 .  A-thwart ;  fo  as  to  interfeCt  fomething  elfe. 

2.  Oppofitely ;  adverfely ;  in  oppofition  to. 

He  that  provides  for  this  life,  but  takes  no  care  for  eternity, 
is  wife  for  a  moment,  but  a  fool  for  ever ;  and  aCts  as  un- 
towardly,  and  crofsly  to  the  reafon  of  things,  as  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  Tillotfon’ s  Sermons. 

3.  Unfortunately. 

Cro'ssness.  n.  f.  [from  crofs  ] 

1.  Tranfverfenefs;  interfeCtion. 

2.  Perverfenefs ;  peevifhnefs. 

The  lighter  fort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to  a  croffnefs ,  or 
aptnefs  to  oppofe ;  but  the  deeper  fort,  to  envy,  or  mere  mif- 
chief.  Bacony  Effay  13. 

I  deny  nothing,  fit  to  be  granted,  out  of  croffnefs  or  hu¬ 
mour.  King  Charles. 

Who  would  have  imagined,  that  the  ftiff  croffnefs  of  a 
poor  captive  fhould  ever  have  had  the  power  to  make  Hainan's 
feat  fo  uneafy  to  him  ?  L’  Ef  range ,  Fab  38. 

They  help  us  to  forget  the  croffnefs  of  men  and  things, 
compofe  our  cares  and  our  paffions,  and  lay  our  difappoint- 
ments  afleep.  Collier  of  the  Entertainment  of  Books. 

Cro'ssrow.  n.f.  [ crofs  and  row. ]  Alphabet;  fo  named  be¬ 
caufe  a  crofs  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  to  {hew  that  the  end 
of  learning  is  piety. 

He 
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He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams, 

And  from  the  crofsrow  plucks  the  letter  G  ; 

And  fays  a  wizard  told  him,  that  by  G 

His  iflue  difinherited  Ihould  be.  Shakefpeare’ s  Richard  III. 

Cro'sswind.  n.  f  [crofs  and  wind.]  Wind  blowing  from  the 
right  or  left. 

The  lcaft  unhappy  perfons  do,  in  fo  fickle  and  fo  tem- 
pcftuous  a  fea,  as  we  all  find  this  world,  meet  with  many 
more  either  croffwinds  or  ftormy  gulfs  than  profperous  gales. 

Boy  e  s  Seraphick  Love. 

Cro'ssway.  n.f  [crofs  and  way.]  A  fmall  oblcure  path  inter¬ 
fering  the  chief  road. 

Damn’d  fpirits  all, 

That  in  croffways  and  floods  have  burial. 

Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone.  Shakefpeare. 

Cro'sswort.  n.  f.  [from  crofs  and  wort. J 

It  hath  foft  leaves,  like  the  ladies  bedftraw,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  number  of  leaves,  that  are  produced  at  every 
joint ;  which  in  this  are  only  four,  difpofed  in  form  of  a  crofs. 
The  rough  or  hairy  ooffwort  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine, 
and  is  found  wild  on  dry  fandy  banks.  Miller. 

Crotch,  n.f  [croc,  French.]  A  hook. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  dilemma,  that  Moreton  ufed  to 
raife  the  benevolence  to  higher  rates;  and  fome  called  it  his 
fork,  and  fome  his  crotch.  *  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Cro'tchet.  n.f  [crochet,  French.] 

1.  [In  mufick.]  One  of  the  notes  or  characters  of  time,  equal 

to  hall  a  minim,  and  double  a  quaver.  Chambers. 

As  a  good  harper,  ftricken  far  in  years. 

Into  whole  cunning  hands  the  gout  doth  fall, 

All  his  old  crotchets  in  his  brain  he  bears. 

But  on  his  harp  plays  ill,  or  not  at  all.  Davies. 

2.  A  fupport;  a  piece  of  wood  fitted  into  another  to  fupport  a 
building;. 

A  ftately  temple  moots  within  the  fkies. 

The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rife.  Dryden: 

3.  [In  printing.]  Hooks  in  which  words  are  included  [thus.] 

4.  A  perverfe  conceit;  an  odd  fancy. 

All  the  devices  and  crotchets  of  new  inventions,  which  crept 
into  her,  tended  either  to  twich  or  enlarge  the  ivy.  Howel. 

The  horfe  fmelt  him  out,  and  prefently  a  crotchet  came  in 
his  head  how  he  might  countermine  him.  L’EJlrangc,  Fab.  3  7. 

'Fo  Crouch,  v.  n.  [ crochu ,  crooked,  French.] 

1.  To  ftoop  low ;  to  lye  clofe  to  the  ground ;  as  the  lion  crouches 
to  his  mafter. 

2.  To  fawn  ;  to  bend  fervilely  ;  to  ftoop  meanly. 

Every  one  that  is  left  in  thine  houfe,  fhall  come  and  crouch 
to  him  for  a  piece  of  filver  and  a  morfel  of  bread.  I  Sa.  ii.  36. 

At  his  heels, 

Leafht  in  like  hounds,  fhould  famine,  fword  and  fire, 
Crouch  for  employment.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  V. 

They  fawn  and  crouch  to  men  of  parts,  whom  they  cannot 
ruin ;  quote  them,  when  they  are  prefent ;  and,  when  they 
are  abfent,  fteal  their  jefts.  Dryden’ s  Aurengzebe,  Pref. 

Too  well  the  vigour  of  that  arm  they  know ; 

They  lick  the  duft,  and  crouch  beneath  their  fatal  foe.  Dryd. 

Your  fhameful  ftory  lhall  record  of  me, 

The  men  all  crouch’d,  and  left  a  woman  free.  Dryd.  In.  Emp. 

CROUP,  n.f.  [ crouppe ,  French.] 

1.  The  rump  of  a  fowl. 

2.  The  buttocks  of  a  horfe. 

Croupa'des.  n.f.  [from  croup.]  Are  higher  leaps  than  thofe 
of  corvets,  that  keep  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  the  horfe 
in  an  equal  height,  fo  that  he  truffes  his  legs  under  his  belly 
without  yerking,  or  fhooting  his  fhoes.  Farrier’s  Did. 

CROW.  n.f.  [epape,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  large  black  bird  that  feeds  upon  the  carcaffes  of  beafts. 

The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 

Shew  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

To  crows  he  like  impartial  grace  affords, 

And  choughs  and  daws,  and  fuch  republick  birds.  Dryden. 

■2.  To  pluck  a  Crow,  is  to  be  induftrious  or  contentious  about 
that  which  is  of  no  value. 

If  you  difpute,  we  muft  even  pluck  a  crow  about  it. 

L’EJl range.  Fable  7. 

Refolve  before  we  go. 

That  you  and  I  muft  pull  a  crow.  Hudibras,  p.  ii.  cant.  ii. 

3.  A  piece  of  iron  ufed  as  a  lever ;  as  the  Latins  called  a  hook 
corvus. 

The  crow  is  ufed  as  a  lever  to  lift  up  the  ends  of  great 
heavy  timber,  when  either  a  bauk  or  a  rowler  is  to  be  laid 
under  it,  and  then  they  thruft  the  claws  between  the  ground 
and  the  timber  ;  and  laying  a  bauk,  or  fome  fuch  fluff,  behind 
the  crow ,  they  draw  the  other  end  of  the  fhank  backwards, 
and  fo  raife  the  timber.  Moxon’s  Mech.  Exer. 

Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  ftraight 
Unto  my  cell.  Shakefpeare’ s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Againft  the  gate  employ  your  crows  of  iron.  Southern. 

4.  [From  crow.]  The  voice  of  a  cock,  or  the  noife  which  he 
makes  in  his  gaiety. 

Cro'wfoot.  n.f.  [from  crow  and  foot ;  in  Latin,  ranunculus.] 
The  flower  confifts  of  feveral  leaves,  which  expand  in 
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form  of  a  rofe,  having  a  many-leaved  empalement :  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  flower  rifes  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  fruit, 
either  round,  cylindrical,  or  fpiked;  to  the  axis  of  which,  as 
a  placenta,  adhere  many  naked  feeds.  The  fpecies  are  fixteen, 
of  which  eleven  were  brought  originally  from  Turkey. 

Cro'wfoot.  n.f  [from  crow  and  foot.]  A  caltrop  cir  piece  of 
iron  with  four  points,  two,  three,  or  four  inches  long ;  fo 
that,  whatever  way  it  falls,  one  point  is  up.  It  is  ufed  in 
war  for  incommoding  the  cavalry.  Military  Did . 

To  Crow,  preterit.  I  crew,  or  crowed ;  I  have  crowed,  v.n. 
[epapan,  Saxon.] 

1 .  To  make  the  noife  which  a  cock  makes  in  gaiety,  or  de¬ 
fiance. 

But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud.  Shakef  Ham: 
Diogenes  called  an  ill  phyfician,  cock.  Why  ?  faith  he. 
Diogenes  anfwered,  Becaufe  when  you  crew,  men  ufe  to 
rife.  Bacon ,  Apophth.  284. 

That  the  lyon  trembles  at  the  cr.wing  of  the  cock,  king 
James,  upon  trial,  found  to  be  fabulous.  Hakewill. 

Within  this  homeftead  liv’d,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer, 

So  hight  her  cock.  '  Dryden’ s  Fables . 

2.  Toboaft;  to  bully;  to  vapour  ;  to  bluffer;  to  fwagger. 

CROWD,  n.f  [cpffS,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  multitude  confufedly  preffed  together. 

2.  A  promifeuous  medly,  without  order  or  diftindlion. 

He  could  then  compare  the  confulion  of  a  multitude  to  that 
tumult  he  had  obferved  in  the  Icarian  fea,  dalhing  and  break¬ 
ing  among  its  crowd  of  iflands.  EJJay  on  Homer. 

3.  The  vulgar ;  the  populace. 

He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  fee  a  fhrine. 

But  fed  us,  by  the  way,  with  food  divine.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

4.  [from  erwth,  Welfti.]  A  fiddle. 

His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchafe. 

Won  in  the  fervice  of  the  churches  ; 

And  by  your  doom  muft  be  allow’d 

To  be,  or  be  no  more,  a  crowd.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  2. 

To  Crowd,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fill  with  confufed  multitudes. 

A  mind  which  is  ever  crowding  its  memory  with  things 
which  it  learns,  may  cramp  the  invention  itfelf.  Watts. 

2.  To  prefs  clofe  together. 

T.  he  time  miforder’d,  doth  in  common  fenfe 
Crowd  us  and  crufh  us  to  this  monftrous  form. 

To  hold  our  fafety  up.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

It  feems  probable,  that  the  fea  doth  ftill  grow  narrower 
from  age  to  age,  and  finks  more  within  its  channel  and  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  according  as  it  can  make  its  way  into 
all  thofe  fubterraneous  cavities,  and  crowd  the  air  out  of 
them.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  Foe  Earthi 

As  the  mind  itfelf  is  thought  to  take  up  no  fpace,  fo  its 
actions  feem  to  require  no  time;  but  many  of  them  feem  to 
be  croivdcd  into  an  inftant.  ‘  Locke . 

Then  let  us  fill 
This  little  interval,  this  paufe  of  life. 

With  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it.  Addifon’s  Cato ; 

3.  To  incumber  by  multitudes. 

How  fhort  is  life  !  Why  will  vain  courtiers  toil. 

And  crozvd  a  vainer  monarch  for  a  fmile?  Granville. 

4.  To  Crowd  Sail.  [A  fea  phrafe.]  To  fpread  wide  the  fails 
upon  the  yards. 

To  Crowd,  v.  n. 

1.  To  fwarm  ;  to  be  numerous  and  confufed. 

They  follow  their  undaunted  king  ; 

Crowd  through  their  gates ;  and  in  the  fields  of  light, 

The  fhocking  fquadrons  meet  in  mortal  fight.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

2.  To  thruft  among  a  multitude. 

A  mighty  man,  had  not  fome  cunning  fin, 

Amidft  fo  many  virtues,  crowded  in.  Cowley’s  Davideis. 

Cro'wder.  n.f.  [from  crowd.]  A  fiddler. 

Chevy-chafe  fung  by  a  blind  crowder.  Sidney. 

Cro'wkeeper.  n.  f.  [crow  and  keep.]  A  fcarecrow.  The 
following  paffage  is  controverted. 

T  hat  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crowkeeper.  Shakefpeare. 

CROWN.  n.J.  [couronne,Y r .  kroone,  Dut.  corona,  Latin.] 

1.  The  ornament  of  the  head  which  denotes  imperial  and  regal 
dignity. 

If  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy  crown  ? - 

— My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my  head : 

My  crown  is  call’d  content ; 

A  crown  it  is  that  feldom  kings  enjoy.  Shakefp.  Plenty  VI. 

Look  down,  you  gods, 

And  on  this  couple  drop  a  bleffed  croivn.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

I  would  the  college  of  the  cardinals 
Would  chufe  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 

And  fet  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Edward  put  to  death  a  citizen, 

Only  for  faying,  he  would  make  his  fon 

Heir  to  the  crown.  Shakefpeare’ s  Richard  III. 

2.  A  garland. 

Receive  a  crown  for  thy  well  ordering  of  the  feaft. 

Ecclus.  xxxii.  2. 

3.  Reward 
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3.  Reward  ;  honorary  diftin&ion. 

They  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown ,  but  we  an  incor¬ 
ruptible.  1  Cor.  ix.  25. 

Let  merit  crowns ,  and  juftice  laurels  give, 

But  let  me  happy  by  your  pity  live.  Dryden’s  Epifiles. 

4.  Regal  power  ;  royalty. 

The  fuceeffion  of  a  crown  in  feveral  countries,  places  it  on 
different  heads.  Locke. 

5.  The  top  of  the  head. 

If  he  awake, 

From  toe  to  crown  he’ll  fill  our  {kins  with  pinches; 

Make  tis  ftrange  fluff.  Shakefpeare’s  7  empefl. 

While  his  head  v  as  working  upon  this  thought,  the  toy 
took  him  in  the  enwn  to  fend  for  the  fongfter.  L’  Ejlrange. 

Behold  !  if  fortune,  or  a  miftrefs  frowns, 

Some  plunge  in  bufinefs,  others  fave  their  crowns.  Pope. 

6.  The  top  of  any  thing  ;  as,  of  a  mountain. 

Upon  the  crown  o’  th’  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ?  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

Huge  trunks  of  trees,  fell’d  from  the  fteepy  crown 
Of  the  bare  mountains,  roll  with  ruin  down.  Dryden  s  Ain. 

7.  Part  of  the  hat  that  covers  the  head. 

I  once  opened  a  remarkable  atheroma :  it  was  about 
as  big  as  the  crown  of  a  man’s  hat,  and  lay  underneath  the 
pectoral  mufcle.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

8.  Apiece  of  money,  anciently  ftamped  with  a  crown;  five 
{hillings. 

Truft  not  to  your  fervants,  who  may  mifiead  you,  or  mif- 
inform  you,  by  which  they  may  perhaps  gain  a  few  crowns. 

Bacon  s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

But  he  that  can  eat  beef,  and  feed  on  bread  which  is  fo 
brown. 

May  fatisfy  his  appetite,  and  owe  no  man  a  crown.  Suckling. 
An  ounce  of  filver,  whether  in  pence,  groats,  or  crown- 
pieces. ,  flivers  or  ducatoons,  or  in  bullion,  is,  and  eternally 
will  be,  of  equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of  filver.  Locke. 

9.  Honour ;  ornament ;  decoration  ;  excellence  ;  dignity. 

Much  experience  is  the  crown  of  old  men.  Ecclus.  xxv.  6. 
Therefore  my  brethren,  dearly  beloved,  and  longed  for,  my 
joy  and  crown,  fland  faft  in  the  Lord.  Philip ,  iv.  1. 

10.  Completion ;  accomplifhment. 

Crown-imperial,  n.f.  [ corona  imperialism  Lat.]  A  plant. 
The  flowers  confiff  of  fix  leaves,  are  beil-fhaped,  and  hang 
downwards :  thefe  are  ranged,  as  it  were,  into  a  crown, 
above  which  appears  a  great  bufh  of  leaves.  The  pointal  of 
the  flower  becomes  an  oblong  fruit,  winged,  and  divided  into 
three  cells,  filled  with  flat  feeds.  It  hath  a  coated  root,  fur- 
niftted  with  fibres  at  the  bottom.  Miller. 

To  Crown,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

JU  To  inveft  with  the  crown  or  regal  ornament: 

Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lord, 

William  lord  Haflings  had  pronounc’d  your  part ; 

I  mean  your  voice  for  crowning  of  the  king.  Shake/.  R.  III. 

Her  who  faireft  does  appear, 

Crown  her  queen  of  all  the  year.  Drydens  Indian  Emperor. 

2.  To  cover,  as  with  a  crown. 

Umbro,  the  prieft,  the  proud  Marrabians  led, 

And  peaceful  olives  crown’d  his  hoary  head.  Dryden’s  Ain. 

3.  To  dignify;  to  adorn  ;  to  make  illuftrious. 

Thou  haft  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  haft 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.  Pf.  viii.  5. 

She  {hall  be,  to  the  happinefs  of  England, 

An'  aged  princefs  ;  many  days  (hall  fee  her. 

And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it.  Shake/.  HNWI. 

4.  To  reward  ;  to  recompenfe. 

Urge  your  fuccefs  ;  deferve  a  lafting  name, 

She’ll  crown  a  grateful  and  a  conftant  flame.  Ro/common. 

5.  To  complete ;  to  perfect. 

The  lafting  and  crowning  privilege,  or  rather  property  of 
fricndftup,  is  conftancy.  South’s  Sermons . 

6.  To  terminate;  to  finifh. 

All  thefe  a  milk-white  honeycomb  furround, 

Which  in  the  midft  the  country  banquet  crovjn  d.  Dryden. 

Cro'wnglass.  n./  The  fineft  fort  of  window-glafs. 

Cro'wnpost.  n. /.  A  poft,  which,  in  fome  buildings,  {lands 
upright  in  the  middle,  between  two  principal  rafters. 

Cr  oVnscab.  n. /.  A  {linking  filthy  fcab,  that  breeds  round 
about  the  corners  of  a  horfe’s  hoof,  and  is  a  cancerous  and 
painful  fore.  Farrier’s  Dill. 

Cro'wnwheel.  n. /  The  upper  wheel  of  a  watch  next  the 
balance,  which  is  driven  by  it. 

Cro'wnworics.  n. /  [In  fortification.]  Bulwarks  advanced 
towards  the  field  to  gain  fome  hill  or  riling  ground.  Harris . 

Cr  o'wnet.  n. /  [from  crown.] 

1.  The  fame  with  coronet. 

2.  In  the  following  paffage  it  feems  to  fignify  chief  end;  laft 
purpofe  ;  probably  from  finis  coronat  opus. 

Oh,  this  falfe  foul  of  Egypt !  this  gay  charm ! 

Whofe  eye  beck’d  forth  my  wars,  and  call’d  them  home ; 
Whofe  bofom  was  my  crownet ,  my  chief  end ; 

Like  a  right  gipfy  hath,  at  faft  and  loofe, 

Beguil’d  me  to  the  very  heart  of  lofs.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Chop' 
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Cro'ylstone.  n.  fi  Cryftallized  cauk.  In  this  the  crisis 
are  fmall.  IVoodward’s  Fojfi 

Cru'cial.  adj.  [crux  cruris,  Latin.]  Tranfverfe;  interfering 
one  another. 

Whoever  has  feen  the  practice  of  the  crucial  incifion,  mull 
be  fenfible  of  the  falfe  reafoning  ufed  in  its  favour.  Sharp. 

To  Cru'ciate.  v.  a.  [crude,  Latin.]  To  torture;  to  tor¬ 
ment  ;  to  excruciate. 

Cru'cible.  n.fi.  [ crucihulum ,  low  Latin.]  A  chymift  s  melt¬ 
ing  pot,  made  of  earth;  fo  called,  becaufe  they  were  formerly 
marked  with  a  crofs. 

Take  a  quantity  of  good  filver,  and  put  it  in  a  crucible  or 
melting  crufe,  and  fet  them  on  the  fire,  well  covered  round 
about  with  coals.  Pcacham  on  Drawing. 

Cruciferous,  adj.  [crux  and  fero,  Latin.]  Bearing  tie 
crofs.  Dill, 

Cru’cifier.  n.fi  [from  crucify.]  He  that  inflidls  the  punifli- 
ment  of  crucifixion. 

Vifible  judgments  were  executed  on  Ch rift’s  crucifers. 

Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

Cru'cifix.  n.fi.  [crucifixus,  Latin.]  A  reprefentation  in  pic¬ 
ture  or  ftatuary  of  our  Lord’s  paflion. 

There  Hands  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  large  crucifix,  very 
much  efteemed.  The  figure  of  our  Saviour  reprefents  him  in 
his  laft  agonies  of  death.  Addifon  on  Ita'y. 

Crucifi'xion.  n.fi  [from  crucifixus,  Latin.]  i  he  punilh- 
ment  of  nailing  to  a  crofs. 

This  earthquake,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
men,  happened  at  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion.  Addi/cn  on  Italy. 

Cru'ciform.  adj.  [crux  and  forma,  Latin.]  Having  the  form 
of*  e  croft 

To  CRU'CIFY.  v.  a.  [ crucifigo ,  Latin  ]  To  put  to  death  by 
nailing  the  hands  and  feet  to  a  crofs  fet  upright. 

They  crucify  to  themfelves  the  fon  of  God  afrelh,  and  put 
him  to  an  open  fharnc.  Heir.  vi.  6. 

But  to  the  crofs  he  nails  thy  enemies. 

The  law  that  is  againft  thee,  and  the  fins 

Of  all  mankind,  with  him  there  crucify  d.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

Cruci'ge  rous.  adj.  [cruciger,  Latin.]  Bearing  the  crofs. 

CRUD.  n.f  [commonly  written  curd.  See  Curd.]  A  concre¬ 
tion  of  any  liquid  into  hardnefs  or  ftifrnefs  ;  coagulation. 

CRUDE,  adj.  [ crudus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Raw;  not  fubdued  by  fire. 

2.  Not  changed  by  any  procefs  or  preparation. 

Common  crude  fait,  barely  diffolved  in  common  aqua  forth, 
will  give  it  power  of  working  upon  gold.  Boyle  on  Fluidity. 

Fermented  liquors  have  quite  different  qualities  from  the 
plant  itfelf ;  for  no  fruit,  taken  crude ,  has  the  intoxicating  qua¬ 
lity  of  wine.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 

3.  Harfh ;  unripe. 

A  juice  fo  crude  as  cannot  be  ripened  to  the  degree  of  nou- 
rifhment.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hifiory,  N’.  632. 

4.  Unconcofted  ;  not  well  digefted  in  the  ftomach. 

While  the  body,  to  be  converted  and  altered,  is  too  ftrong 
for  the  efficient  that  Ihould  convert  or  alter  it,  whereby  it  re- 
fifteth  and  holdeth  faft,  in  fome  degree,  the  firft  form  or  con¬ 
fluence,  it  is,  all  that  while,  crude  and  inconcoCt ;  and  the 
procefs  is  to  be  called  crudity  and  inconcoCtion.  Bac.Nat.Hifi. 

5.  Not  brought  to  perfection  ;  unfinifhed  ;  immature. 

In  a  moment  up  they  turned, 

Wide  the  celeftial  foil ;  and  faw  beneath 

Th’  originals  pf  nature,  in  their  crude 

Conception.  Milton’s  Paraclife  Loft,  b.  vi.  /.  5  ri. 

6.  Having  indigefted  notions. 

Deep  vers’d  in  books,  and  {hallow  in  himfelf. 

Crude ,  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys.  Milton's  Paradife  Reg. 

7.  Indigefted;  not  fully  conco&ed  in  the  intellect. 

Others,  whom  meer  ambition  fires,  and  dole 
Of  provinces  abroad,  w'hich  they  have  feign’d 
To  their  crude  hopes,  and  i  as  amply  promis’d.  B.  fiohnfon. 
What  peradventure  may  feem  full  to  me,  may  appear  very 
crude  and  maimed  to  a  ftranger.  Digby  on  the  Soul,  D,  dicat. 

Abfurd  expreffions,  crude  abortive  thoughts, 

All  the  lewd  legions  of  exploded  faults.  Rf common. 

Cru'dely.  adv.  [from  crude.]  Unripely ;  without  due  pre¬ 
paration. 

Th’  advice  wras  true;  but  fear  had  feiz’d  the  moft, 

And  all  good  counfel  is  on  cowards  loft  : 

The  queftion  crudely  put,  to  fhun  delay, 

’Twas  carry’d  by  the  major  part  to  flay.  Dryden. 

Cru'deness.  n.f  [from  crude.]  Unripenefs;  indigeftion. 

Cru'dity.  n.f  [from  crude.]  Indigeftion  ;  inconcoCtion. 

They  are  very  temperate,  wdiereby  they  prevent  indigeftion 
and  crudities ,  and  confequently  putrefcence  of  humours.  Brown. 

A  diet  of  vifeid  aliment  creates  flatulency  and  crudities  in 
the  ftomach.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Unripenefs;  want  of  maturity. 

To  Cru'dle.  v.  a.  [a  word  of  uncertain  etymology.]  To 
coagulate;  to  congeal. 

I  felt  my  crudled  blood 

Congeal  with  fear ;  my  hair  with  horrour  flood.  Dryd  An. 

The 
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The  Gelrins  Life  it,  when,  for  drink  and  food, 

1  hey  mix  their  crudled  milk  with  horfes  blood.  Dryd '.  Virg . 

Cru'dv.  adj.  [from  crud  J 

i  .  Concreted  ;  coagulated. 

His  cruel  wounds  with  crudy  blood  congeal’d, 

1  hey  binden  up  fo  wifely  as  they  may.  Fairy  Jhiecn^  b.  i. 

2.  [from  crude  J  Raw;  chill. 

Sherris  fack  afcends  into  the  brain  ;  dries  me  there  all  the 
foolifh,  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it.  Shakefpeare. 

CRUEL,  adj.  [cruel,  f  rcnch  ;  crude  in,  Latin.] 

j.  Pleafed  with  hurting  others ;  inhuman;  hard-hearted;  with¬ 
out  pity;  without  compaflion ;  favage ;  barbarous;  un¬ 
relenting. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl’d  that  ftern  time. 

Thou  fhould’ft  have  (aid.  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key; 

All  cruel’s  elfe  fubfcrib’d.  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear. 

If  thou  art  that  cruel  god,  whofe  eyes 
Delight  in  blood,  and  human  lacrifice.  Dryden’s  Ind.  Emp. 

2.  [Of  things.]  Bloody;  mifchievous;  deftru&ive;  cauiing 
pain. 

Confider  mine  enemies  ;  for  they  are  many,  and  they  hate 
me  with  cruel  hatred.  Pf  xxv.  19. 

We  beheld  one  of  the  cruelejl  fights  between  two  knights, 
that  ever  hath  adorned  the  moft  martial  ftory.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

CiuPelly.  adv.  [from  cruel.]  In  a  cruel  manner;  inhumanly; 
barbaroufly. 

He  relies  upon  a  broken  reed,  that  not  only  bafely  fails,  but 
alfo  cruelly  pierces  the  hand  that  refts  upon  it.  South's  Sermon. 

Since  you  deny  him  entrance,  he  demands 
His  wife,  whom  cruelly  you  hold  in  bands.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 

Cru'elness.  n.  f.  [from  cruel.]  Inhumanity;  cruelty. 

But  flie  more  cruel,  and  more  favage  wild, 

'I  hail  either  lion  or  the  lionefs, 

Shames  not  to  be  with  guiltlefs  blood  defil’d  ; 

She  taketh  glory  in  her  cruelnefs.  Spenfer,  Sonnet  20. 

Cru'elt  y.  n.  f  [cruautc,  French.]  Inhumanity;  favagenefs; 
barbarity. 

The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people, 

Permitted  by  our  daftard  nobles. 

Have  fufler’d  me  by  the  voice  of  Haves  to  be 
Whoop’d  out  of  Rome.  Shakefpeare’s  Coriolanus. 

There  were  great  changes  in  the  world  by  the  revolutions 
of  empire,  the  cruelties  of  conquering,  and  the  calamities  of 
enflaved  nations.  Temple. 

Cr  u'entate.  adj.  [ cruentatus,  L,at\n .]  Smeared  with  blood. 
Atomical  aporrheas  pafs  from  the  cruentate  cloth  or  weapon 
to  the  wound.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  24. 

Crij'et.  n.f.  [ kruicke ,  Dutch.]  A  vial  for  vinegar  or  oyl, 
with  a  ftopple. 

Within  thy  reach  I  fet  the  vinegar  ! 

And  fill’d  the  cruet  with  the  acid  tide. 

While  pepper- water  worms  thy  bait  fupply’d.  Swift. 

Cruise,  n.  f.  [kruicke,  Dutch.]  A  fmall  cup. 

I  have  not  a  cake,  but  an  handful  of  meal  in  a  barrel,  and 
a  little  oil  in  a  cruife.  1  Kings ,  xvii.  12. 

The  train  prepare  a  cruife  of  curious  mold, 

A  cruife  of  fragrance,  form’d  of  burnilh’d  gold.  Pope’s  Odvjf 

A  CRUISE,  n.f.  [cro Je,  Fr.  from  the  original  cruifers,  who 
bore  the  crofs,  and  plundered  only  infidels.]  A  voyage  in 
fearch  of  plunder. 

To  Cruise,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  rove  over  the  fea  in 
fearch  of  opportunities  to  plunder  ;  to  wander  on  the  fea 
without  any  certain  courfe. 

Cru'iser.  n.f.  [from  cruife.']  One  that  roves  upon  the  fea 
in  fearch  of  plunder. 

Amongft  the  cruifers  it  was  complained,  that  their  furgeons 
were  too  active  in  amputating  fractured  members.  Wifeman. 

CRUM.  7  n.  f.  [ ciiuma,  Saxon;  kruyme,  Dutch;  krummel , 

CRUMB.  $  German. 

1 .  The  foft  part  of  bread  ;  not  the  cruft. 

Take  of  manchct  about  three  ounces,  the  crumb  only  thin 
cut ;  and  let  it  be  boiled  in  milk  ’till  it  grow  to  a  pulp.  Bacon. 

1.  A  fmall  particle  or  fragment  of  bread. 

More  familiar  grown,  the  table  crums 
Attradl  his  (lender  feet.  Thomfon  s  Winter,  l.  255. 

To  Crumble,  v.  a.  [from  crumb.]  To  break  into  fmall 
pieces;  to  comminute. 

Flelh  is  but  the  glafs  which  holds  the  duft 
That  meafures  all  our  time,  which  alfo  fhall 
Be  crumbled  into  duft.  Herbert. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints. 

And  crumble  all  thy  finews.  Milton. 

By  frequent  parcelling  and  fubdividing  of  inheritances,  in 
procefs  of  time  they  became  fo  divided  and  crumbled ,  that 
there  were  few  perfons  of  able  eftates.  Hale’s  Com.  Law  of  Eng. 

At  the  fame  time  we  were  crumbled  into  various  fadtions 
and  parties,  all  aiming  at  by-interefts,  without  any  fincere 
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To  Cru'mbLE.  v.  n.  To  fall  into  fmall  pieces. 

1  here  is  fo  hot  a  lummer  in  mv  brain, 

I  hat  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  duft.  Sbakefp.  King  fob  At 
Nor  is  the  profit  fmall  the  peafant  makes, 

Who  (months  with  harrow,  or  who  pounds  with  rakes, 

The  crumbling  clods.  Dryden’s  Georg . 

Ambition  (igh’d  :  (he  found  it  vain  to  truft 
The  faithlefs  column,  and  the  crumbling  buft.  Pope’s  Epijl * 
If  the  done  is  brittle,  it  will  often  crumble,  and  pafs  in  the 
form  of  gravel.  A ■  butbnot  on  Diet. 

What  houfe,  when  its  materials  crumble, 

Muft  not  inevitably  tumble  ?  Swift. 

For  the  little  land  that  remains,  provifion  is  made  by  the 
late  adt  againft  popery,  that  it  will  daily  crumble  away.  Swift. 
Cru'menal.  n.f.  [from  crumena,  Latin.]  A  purfe. 

The  fat  ox,  that  woon  ligye  in  the  (fall, 

Is  now  faft  (failed  in  her  crumenal.  Spenjer’s  Paflorals. 

Cru'mmy.  adj.  [from  c>um.]  Soft. 

CRUMP,  adj.  [cjvump,  Saxon;  krom,  Dutch;  krumm.  Germ.] 
Crooked  ih  the  back. 

When  the  workman  took  meafure  of  him,  he  was  crump 
(houldered,  and  the  right  fide  higher  than  the  left.  L’ Ejl range. 
To  Cru'mple.  v.  a.  [from  crump  ;  or  corrupted  from  rumple, 
rcmpelen,  Dutch.]  To  draw  into  wrinkles;  to  crufh  together 
in  complications. 

Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horfe,  and  expofing  his  palm  to 
two  or  three  that  (food  by  him,  they  crumpled  it  into  all  fhapes, 
and  diligently  fcanned  every  wrinkle  that  could  be  made.  Addif 
Cru'mpling.  n.f.  A  fmall  degenerate  apple. 

To  Crunk.  \v^n.  To  cry  like  a  crane.  Diil. 

I  o  Cru'nkle.  )  J 

Cru'pper.  n.f  [from  croupe,  Fr.  the  buttocks  of  the  horfe.] 
That  part  of  the  horfeman’s  furniture  that  reaches  from  the 
faddle  to  the  tail. 

Clitophon  had  received  fuch  a  blow,  that  he  had  loft  the 

reins  of  his  horfe,  with  his  head  well  nigh  touching  the  crup ~ 

per  of  the  horfe.  Sidney. 

Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you  ? 

- Oh — fixpence,  that  I  had  a  Wednefuay  (aft, 

To  pay  the  faddler  for  my  miftrefs’  crupper.  Shakefpeare. 

Full  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  fpar’d 

His  utmoft  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward  ; 

The  head  of  this  was  to  the  (addle  bent. 

The  other  backward  to  the  crupper  fent.  Dryden. 

Cr  u'ral.  adj.  [from  crus  cruris,  Latii}.]  Belonging  to  the  leg. 

The  (harpnefs  of  the  teeth,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  crural 

mufcles  in  lions  and  tygers,  are  the  caufe  of  the  great  and 

habitual  immorality  of  thofe  animals.  Arbutbnot . 

Crusa'de.  1  r  c 
r ,  /  /»./.  See  Croisade. 

Crusa'do.  J  J 

1.  An  expedition  againft  the  infidels. 

2.  A  coin  (lamped  with  a  crofs. 

Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loft  my  purfe 
Full  of  crufadoes.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello , 

Cruse.  See  Cruise. 

Cru'set.  n.f  A  goldfmlth’s  melting  pot.  Philips * 

To  CRUSH.  v.  a.  [ ecrafer ,  French.] 

I.  To  prefs  between  tv/o  oppofite  bodies  ;  to  fqueeze. 

You  (peak  him  far. 


-I  don’t  extend  him,  fir;  within  himfelf 


regard  for  the  publick  good. 


Atterbury  s  Sermons. 


The  other  bill  leaves  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the 
mother  church  ;  which  three  hundred  pounds,  by  another  a£t 
palled  fome  years  ago,  they  can  divide  likewife,  and  crumble 
as  low  as  their  will  and  pleafure  will  difpofe  of  them.  Swift . 

VTt.  J. 


Crufh  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 
His  meafure  fully.  Shakefpeare’s  Cymbcline. 

The  afs  thruft  herfelf  unto  the  wall,  and  crujhed  Balaam’s 
foot  againft  the  wall.  .Sum.  xxii.  25. 

Bacchus  that  firft,  from  out  the  purple  grape, 

Crufh’ d  the  fweet  poifon  of  mifufed  wine.  Milt.  Par.  Lojh 
I  fought  and  fell  like  one,  but  death  deceiv’d  me: 

I  wanted  weight  of  feeble  Moors  upon  me, 

T o  crujh  my  foul  out.  Dryden’s  Don  Sebajlian. 

2.  To  prefs  with  violence. 

When  loud  winds  from  diff’rent  quarters  rufti, 

Vaft  clouds  encount’ring,  one  another  crufli.  Waller. 

3.  To  overwhelm;  to  beat  down. 

Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruifing  irons  of  wrath. 

That  they  may  crujh  down,  with  a  heavy  fall, 

Th’  ufurping  helmets  of  our  adverfaries  !  Shakcf  Rich.  Ill* 
The  fad  weight  of  fuch  ingratitude 
Will  crujh  me  into  earth* 

,  Vain  is  the  force  of  man,  and  heav’n’s  as  vain, 

To  crufn  the  pillars  which  the  pile  fuftain.  Dryden’s  Ain. 
4*  To  fubdue  ;  to  deprefs  ;  to  difpirit. 

They  ufe  them  to  plague  their  enemies,  or  to  opprefs  and  crujlo 
fome  of  their  own  too  ftubborn  freeholders.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

\  Mine  emulation 

Hath  not  that  honour  in’t  it  had  ;  for 
I  thought  to  crujh  him  in  an  equal  force, 

True  fword  to  fword.  Shakefpeare  s  Coriolanus, 

This  a6l 

Shall  bruife  the  head  of  Satan,  crujh  his  ftrength, 

Defeating  fin  and  death,  his  two  main  arms.  Milt.  Pa.  Lojl. 
What  can  that  man  fear,  who  takes  care  to  pleafe  a  Being 
that  is  fo  able  to  crujh  all  his  adversaries  ?  a  Being  that  can 
6  B  divert 
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divert  any  misfortune  from  befalling  him,  or  turn  any  fuch 
misfortune  to  his  advantage  ?  Addifon' s  Guardian ,  N°.  107. 

1  o  Crush,  v.n.  To  be  comlenfed  ;  to  come  in  a  dole  body. 

Poverty,  cold  wind,  and  crujhing  rain, 

Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years.  Thorn/  Autumn. 

Crush,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  collifion. 

1  hou  (halt  flourifh  in  immortal  youth. 

Unhurt  amidft  the  war  of  elements, 

'1  he  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crujh  of  worlds.  Addif.  Cater. 
CRUSF.  n.f  \_oufta,  Latin.] 

1.  Any  (hell,  or  external  coat,  by  which  any  body  is  enveloped. 

I  have  known  the  ftatue  of  an  emperor  quite  hid  under  a 
cruji  of  drofs.  Addifon  on  Ancient  Medals. 

2.  An  incruftation ;  colledion  of  matter  into  a  hard  body. 

Were  the  river  a  confulion  of  never  fo  many  different  bo¬ 
dies,  if  they  had  been  all  a&ually  diffolved,  they  would  at 
lead:  have  formed  one  continued  cruft  ;  as  we  fee  the  fcorium 
of  metals  always  gathers  into  a  folid  piece.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

The  vifcuous  cruji  flops  the  entry  of  the  chyle  into  the 
ladeafs.  _  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments ; 

3.  The  cafe  of  a  pye  made  of  meal,  and  baked. 

He  was  never  fuffered  to  go  abroad,  for  fear  of  catching 
cold :  when  he  (hould  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck,  he 
was  by  his  mother’s  fide  learning  how  to  feafon  it,  or  put  it  in 
cruft.  Addifon' s  Spectator.,  N°.  462. 

4.  The  outer  hard  part  of  bread. 

Th’  impenetrable  cruji  thy  teeth  defies, 

And  petrify’d  with  age,  fecurely  lies.  Dryden  s  Juv.  Sat.  v. 

5.  A  wafte  piece  of  bread. 

Y’  are  liberal  now ;  but  when  your  turn  is  fped, 

You’ll  wifti  me  choak’d  with  ev ery  cruft  of  bread.  Dryden, 
Men  will  do  tricks,  like  dogs,  fer  crufts.  UEJirange, 

To  Crust,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  - 

1.  To  envelop  ;  to  cover  with  a  hard  cafe. 

Why  gave  you  me  a  monarch’s  foul. 

And  cruft ed  it  with  bafe  plebeian  clay.  Dryd.  Span.  Fryar. 
Nor  is  it  improbable  but  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  whole 
furface  of  it  may  be  crufted  over,  as  the  iflands  enlarge  them- 
felves,  and  the  banks  clofe  in  upon  them.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

And  now  their  legs,  and  breafts,  and  bodies  flood 
Crufted  with  bark,  and  hard’ning  into  wood.  Addifon. 
In  fome,  who  have  run  up  to  men  without  education,  we 
may  obferve  many  great  qualities  darkened  and  eclipfed  ;  their 
minds  are  crujied  over,  like  diamonds  in  the  rock.  Felton. 

2.  To  foul  with  concretiops. 

If  your  matter  hath  many  mufty,  or  very  foul  and  crufted 
bottles,  let  thofe  be  the  firft  you  truck  at  the  next  alehoufe. 

Swift's  Directions  to  the  Butler. 

To  Crust,  v.n.  To  gather  or  contrail  a  cruft;  to  gain  a 
hard  covering. 

I  contented  myfelf  with  a  plaifter  upon  the  place  that  was 
burnt,  which  enfted  and  healed  in  very  few  days.  Temple. 

Crust  a'ceous.  adj.  [from  crufta,  Lat.]  Shelly,  with  joints  ; 
not  teftaceous  ;  not  with  one  continued  uninterrupted  fhell. 
Lobfter  is  cruftaceous ,  oyfter  teftaceous. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  fome  fhells,  fuch  as  thofe  of  lobfters, 
crabs,  and  others  of  cruftaceous  kinds,  that  are  very  rarely 
found  at  land.  Woodward.' 's  Natural  Hiftory. 

Crust a'ceousness.  n.f  [from  cruftaceous.']  The  quality  of 
having  jointed  (hells. 

Cru'stily.  adv.  [from  crufty.]  Peevifhly ;  fnappifhly. 

Crustiness,  n.  ft  [from  crufty.] 

1.  The  quality  of  a  cruft. 

2.  Peeviftmefs  ;  morofenefs.  : 

Cru'sty.  adj.  [from  cruft.] 

1 .  Covered  with  a  cruft. 

The  egg  itfelf  deferves  our  notice :  its  parts  within,  and  its 
crufty  coat  without,  are  admirably  well  fitted  for  the  bufinefs 
of  incubation.  Durham's  Phyfico-Theology. 

2.  Sturdy;  morofe;  fnappifti :  a  low  word. 

CRUTCH,  n.  f.  [ croccia ,  Ital.  croce,  Fr.  crude ,  Germ.]  A 
fupport  ufed  by  cripples. 

Ah,  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his  crutch , 

Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

Beauty  doth  varnifh  age,  as  if  new  born. 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle’s  infancy.  Shakefpeare. 

Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice  crutch  : 

A  fcaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  fteel, 

Muft  glove  this  hand.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

On  thefe  new  crutches  let  them  learn  to  walk.  Dryd.  Geor. 

This  fair  defeat,  this  helplefs  aid  call’d  wife,  * 

The  bending  crutch  of  a  decrepit  life.  Dryden. 

At  beft  a  crutch  that  lifts  the  weak  along, 

Supports  the  feeble,  but  retards  the  ftrong.  Smith. 

The  dumb  (hall  fing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 

And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe.  Pope’s  Mcfftah. 

I  o  Crutch,  v.  a.  [from  crutch.]  To  fupport  on  crutches  as 
a  cripple. 

I  haften  Og  and  Docg  to  rehearfe, 

Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  fenfe  on  vafe.  Dryden. 

To  CRY.  v.  n.  [ crier ,  French.] 

*•  To  fpeak  with  vehemence  and  loudnefs. 


CRY'  ' 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  deep  no  more! 

Macbeth,  doth  murther  deep  !  the  innocent  deep  !  Shakefp. 

While  his  falling  tears  the  dream  fupply’d, 

Thus  mourning  to  his  mother  goddefs  oft d.  Dryden' s  Virg. 

2.  To  call  importunately. 

I  cried,  by  reafon  of  mine  affliction,  unto  the  Lord,  and  he 
heard  me.  Jon.  ii.  2. 

3.  To  talk  eagerly  or  inceflantly  ;  to  repeat  continually. 

They  be  idle  ;  therefore  they  cry ,  faying  let  us  go.  Ex.  v.  8. 

4.  To  proclaim  ;  to  make  publick. 

Go  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerufalem.  Jer.  ii.  2. 

The  Egyptians  (hall  help  in  vain,  and  to  no  purpofe ; 
therefore  have  I  cried ,  concerning  this,  their  ftrength  is  to  fit 
ftill.  If  xxx.  7. 

5.  To  exclaim. 

Yet  let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  mifehief, 

Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men ; 

For  then,  my  guiltlefs  blood  muft  cry  againft  them.  Shakefp. 

What’s  the  matter, 

That  in  the  feveral  places  of  the  city 

You  cry  againft  the  noble  fenate.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

If  dreffing,  miftreffing,  and  compliment, 

T ake  up  thy  day,  the  fun  himfelf  wiil  cry 
Again  ft  thee.  Herbert. 

Lyfimachus  having  obtained  the  favour  of  feeing  his  (hips 
and  machines,  furprifed  at  the  contrivance,  cried  out  that  they 
were  built  with  more  than  human  art.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

6.  To  utter  lamentations. 

We  came  crying  hither : 

Thou  know’ft,  the  firft  time  that  we  fmcll  the  air, 

We  wawle  and  cry.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Behold,  my  fervants  (hall  fing  for  joy  of  heart ;  but  ye 
(hall  cry  for  forrow  of  heart,  and  (hall  howl  for  vexation  of 

fpirit.  If.  lxv.  14. 

When  any  great  evil  has  been  »tpon  philofophers,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  figh  and  groan  as  pitifully,  and  cry  out  as  loud,  as  other 
men.  Tillotjon ,  Sermon  v. 

7.  To  fquall,  as  an  infant. 

Should  fome  god  tell  me,  that  fhould  I  be  born. 

And  cry  again,  his  offer  I  fhould  fcorn.  Denham. 

Thus,  in  a  ftarry  night,  fond  children  cry 
For  the  rich  fpangles  that  adorn  the  (ley.  Waller, 

He  ftruggies  for  breath,  and  cries  for  aid ; 

Then  helplefs  in  his  mother’s  lap  is  laid.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

The  child  certainly  knows  that  the  wormfeed  or  muftard- 
feed  it  refufes,  is  not  the  apple  or  fugar  it  cries  for.  Locke. 

8.  To  weep;  to  fhed  tears. 

Her  who  ftill  weeps  with  fpungy  eyes. 

And  her  who  is  dry  cork,  and  never  cries.  Dcnr.e. 

9.  To  utter  an  inarticulate  voice,  as  an  animal. 

He  giveth  to  the  bead  his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens 
which  cry.  Pfaltn ,  cxlvii.  9. 

The  beads  of  the  field  cry  alfo  unto  thee.  Joel,  i.  20. 

10.  To  yelp,  as  a  hound  on  a  feent. 

Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord ; 

He  cried  upon  it  at  the  meereft  lofs^ 

Truft  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog.  Shake/ eare. 

To  Cry.  v.  a.  To  proclaim  publickly  foihething  loft  or  found, 
in  order  to  its  recovery  or  reftitution. 

She  feeks,  (he  fighs,  but  no  where  fpies  him  : 

Love  is  loft,  and  thus  (lie  cries  him.  Crajhaw. 

To  Cry  down,  v.  a. 

1.  To  blame;  to  depreciate  ;  to  decry. 

Bavius  cries  down  an  admirable  treatife  of  philofophy,  and 
fays  there’s  atheifm  in  it.  Watts's  Improvement ,  p.  1.  ‘c.  6. 

Men  of  diffoiute  lives  cry  down  religion,  becaufe  they  v.  ould 
not  be  under  the  reftraints  of  it.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  ii. 

2.  To  prohibit. 

By  all  means  cry  down  that  unworthy  courfe  of  late  times, 
that  they  fhould  pay  money.  Bacons  Advice  to  ViUiers. 

3.  To  overbear. 

I’ll  to  the  king, 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
Th  is  Ipfwich  fellow’s  infolence.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 
To  Cry  out.  v.  n. 

1 .  1  o  exclaim  ;  to  feream  ;  to  clamour. 

They  make  the  opprefled  to  cry;  they  cry  out  by  reafon  of 
the  arm  of  the  mighty.  Job ,  xxxv.  5. 

With  that  Sufanna  cried  with  a  loud  voice,*  and  the  two 
elders  cried  cut  againft  her.  Suft  xxiv. 

2.  To  complain  loudly. 

We  are  ready  to  cry  out  of  an  unequal  management,  and 
to  blame  the  Divine  adminiftration.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

3.  To  blame;  to  cenfure:  with  of,  againft,  upon. 

Are  thefe  things  then  neceffities? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  neceffities; 

And  that  fame  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us.  Shakefpeare. 

Giddy  cenfure 

Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius  :  oh,  if  he 

Had  borne  the  bufinefs.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

Behold,  i  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I  am  not  heard.  Job,  xix.y. 

Cry* 
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Cry  out  upon  tine  ftars  for  doing 
II!  offices,  to  crofs  their  wooing.  FJudibras ,  iii.  cant.  r. 

Epiphanius  cries  out  upon  it  as  rank  idolatry,  and  deftru&ive 
to  their  fouls  who  did  it.  Stilling  fled. 

Tumult,  fedirion  and  rebellion,  are  things  that  tile  followers 
cf  that  hypothecs  cry  out  againjl.  Locke. 

I  find  every  fed,  as  far  as  reafon  will  help  them,  make  ufe 
of  it  gladly  ;  and  where  it  fails  them,  they  cry  out  it  is  matter 
of  faith,  and  above  reafon.  j . 

4.  To  declare  loud. 

5.  To  be  in  labour. 

What !  is  fhe  crying  out  ? _ 

—  bo  faid  hei  woman  ;  and  that  her  fuff ’ranee  made 

kach  Pang  a  death.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  VIII. 

To  Cry  up.v.a.  J  y 

1.  To  applaud;  to  exalt;  to  praife. 

In  Head  ot  crying  up  all  things  which  are  brought  from  be¬ 
yond  fea,  let  us  advance  the  native  commodities  of  our  own 
kingdom.  Baton’s  Advice  to'Villiers. 

I  he  philofopher  defervedly  fufpedted  himfelf  of  vanity, 
when  cried  up  by  the  multitude.-  Glanville's  Scepf  c.  1 8. 

I  he  aftrologer,  if  his  prcdi&ions  come  to  pafs,  is  cried  up 
to  the  liars  from  whence  he  pretends  to  draw  them.  South. 

"J  hey  flight  the  llrongell  arguments  that  can  be  brought  for 
religion,  and  cry  up  very  weak  ones  again!!  it.  Till. tfon’s  Serm. 

He  may,  out  of  interelf,  as  well  as  convidlion,  cry  up  that 
foi  facred,  which,  if  once  trampled  on  and  profaned,  he  him- 
felf  cannot  be  fafe,  nor  fecure.  Locke. 

Poets,  like  monarehs  on  an  Eallern  throne, 

Confin  d  by  nothing  but  their  will  alone, 

Here  can  cry  up ,  and  there  as  boldly  blame. 

And,  as  they  pleafe,  give  infamy  or  fame.  IValJh. 

1  hole  who  are  fond  ol  continuing  the  war,  cry  up  our  con- 
llant  fuccefs  at  a  moll  prodigious  rate.  Swift. 

2.  7  o  raife  the  price  by  proclamation. 

Ad  the  effect  that  I  conceive  was  made  by  crying  up  the 
pieces  of  eight,  was  to  bring  in  much  more  of  that  fpecies, 
inftead  of  others  current  here.  Temple. 

Cry.  n.f  [m,  French.] 

3.  Lamentation;  Ihriek;  feream. 

And  all  the  firlt-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  lhall  die,  and 
there  lhall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the  land.  Exod.  xi.  5. 

2.  Weeping;  mourning. 

3.  Clamour ;  outcry. 

Amazement  feizes  all ;  the  general  cry 
Proclaims  Laocoon  jurtly  doom’d  to  die.  Dryderi  s  Firg.  /En. 
Thefe  narrow  and  lelfilh  views  have  fo  great  an  influence  in 
this  cry ,  that  there  are  feveral  of  my  feliow  freeholders  who 
fancy  the  church  in  danger  upon  the  rifing  of  bank-flock.  Add. 

4-  Exclamation  of  triumph  or  wonder,  or  any  other  paflion. 

In  popifh  countries  fome  impoftor  cries  out,  a  miracle  !  a 
miracle!  to  confirm  the  deluded  vulgar  in  their  errours;  and 
fo  the  cry  goes  round,  without  examining  into  the  cheat.  Swift. 

5.  Proclamation. 

6.  The  hawkers  proclamation  of  wares  to  be  fold  in  the  flreet ; 
as,  the  cries  of  London. 

7.  Acclamation;  popular  favour. 

I  he  ay  went  once  for  thee. 

And  flill  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again.  Shakefpeare. 

S.  Voice;  utterance;  manner  of  vocal  expreffion. 

Sounds  alfo,  befides  the  diftindl  cries  of  birds  and  hearts, 
are  modified  by  diverfity  of  notes  of  different  length,  put  to¬ 
gether,  which  make  that  complex  idea  called  tune.  Locke. 

9.  importunate  call. 

Pray  not  thou  for  this  people,  neither  lift  up  cry  nor  prayer 
for  them.  Jer.  vii.  13* 

10.  Yelping  of  dogs. 

He  fcorns  the  dog,  refolves  to  try 
The  combat  next ;  but  if  their  cry 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear 


He  ftrait  refumes  his  wonted  care. 
II*  Yell;  inarticulate  noife 


Waller. 
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7'here  (hall  be  the  noife  of  a  cry  from  the  filhgate,  and  an 
howling  from  the  fecond,  and  a  great  crafhing  from  the  hills. 

Zeph.  i.  10. 

12.  A  pack  of  dogs. 

About  her  middle  round, 

A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceafing  bark’d,  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

You  common  cry  of  curs,  whole  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o’  th’  rotten  fens ;  whofe  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcaffes  of  unburied  men, 

That  do  corrupt  my  air.  Shakefpeare' s  CorUanus. 

Cry'al.  n.  f.  The  heron.  Ainfworth. 

Cry'hr.  See  Crier. 

Cr  y'er.  n.  f.  A  kind  of  ha^k  called  the  falcon  gentle,'  an 
enemy  to  pigeons,  and  very  fwift.  Ainfworth. 

CRY'P flCAL.  )  adj.  [xfiflu.]  Hidden;  fecret;  occult;  pri- 

CRY'P  TICK.  5  vate;  unknown;  not  divulged. 

7  he  ftudents  of  nature,  confcious  of  her  more  cryptick 
ways  of  working,  refolve  many  ftrange  effecls  into  the  near 
efficiency  of  fecond  caufes.  Glanvilie’s  Apology. 

,  Speakers,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  is  to  amufe  or  delight,  do 
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hot  cohfme  themfelves  to  any  natural  order,  but  In  a  cryptical 
or  hidden  method  adapt  every  thing  to  their  ends.  WhttSi 
Cryptically,  aclv.  [from  cryptical ]  Occultly;  fecretly  : 
perhaps  in  the  following  example,  the  author*  might  have 
written  critically. 

We  take  the  word  acid  in  a  familiar  fenfe,  without  crypti¬ 
cally  dirtinguirtnng  it  from  thofe  fapors  that  are  a-kin  to 

_  ‘t‘  Boyle. 

Okypto'graphy.  n.f.  and 

1.  The  acl  of  writing  fecret  characters. 

2.  Secret  characters ;  c\phers. 

Crypto'logy.  n.f.  [r..udlu  and  ^Enigmatical  lan¬ 

guage. 

CRY'STAL.  n.f.  [kfra.'AX®-.  ] 

1.  Cryjlals  are  hard,  pellucid,  and  naturally  colourlefs  bodies, 
of  regularly  angular  figures,  compofed  of  fimple,  not  fila¬ 
mentous  plates,  not  flexile  or  elaftick,  giving  fire  with  fleel, 
not  fermenting  with  acid  menftrua,  ancT  calcining  in  a  ftrong 
fire.  7  here  are  many  various  fpecies  of  it  produced  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  globe.  Hill  on  Foflils. 

Jfland  cryfal  bears  a  red  heat  without  lofing  its  tranfpa- 
rency,  and  in  a  very  intenfe  heat  calcines  without  fulion  : 
fteeped  a  day  or  two  in  water,  it  lofes  its  natural  polifh  : 
rubbed  on  cloth,  it  attracts  ftraws,  like  amber  Chambers . 

Ifand  cryflal  is  a  genuine  fpar,  of  an  extremely  pure,  clear, 
and  fine  texture,  feldom  either  blemifhed  with  flaws  or  fpots, 
or  ffained  with  any  other  colour.  It  is  always  an  oblique 
parallelopiped  of  fix  planes,  and  found  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  moderately  heavy,  but 
very  foft,  and  is  eafily  ferated  with  a  pin.  It  very  freely  cal¬ 
cines  into  a  pure,  but  opaque  white.  It  is  found  in  the  ifland. 
of  Iceland,  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  PVance  A 
remarkable  property  of  this  body,  which  has  much  employed 
the  writers  on  opticks,  is  its  double  refraClion ;  fo  that  if  it 
be  laid  over  a  black  line,  drawn  on  paper,  two  lines  appear 
in  the  place  of  one,  of  the  fame  colour  and  thicknefs,  and 
running  parallel  to  One  another  at  a  rtnall  diftance.  Hill. 

Water,  as  it  feems,  turneth  into  crflal-,  as  is  feen  in  divers 
caves,  where  the  cryflal  hangs  in  jliilicidiis.  Bacon's  Phyf  Rem. 

If  cryjfal  be  a  ftone,  it  is  not  immediately  concreted  by  the 
efficacy  of  cold,  but  rather  by  a  mineral  fpirit.  Brozvn. 

Cryjial  is  certainly  known,  and  diftinguiflied  by  the  degree  of 
its  diaphaneity  and  of  its  refradtion,  as  alfo  of  its  hardnefs, 
which  are  ever  the  fame.  Woodward's  Math.  FoJJ'. 

3.  Cryflal  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  factitious  body  caft  in  tl  -  lafe-houfes, 
called  alfo  cryflal  glafs,  which  is  carried  to  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  beyond  the  common  glafs;  though  it  comes  far  fhort 
of  the  whitenefs  and  vivacity  of  the  natural  cryflal.  Chambers. 

4.  C.ryflals  [in  chymiftry]  exprefs  falts  or  other  matters  fhot  or 

congealed  in  manner  of  cryjial.  Chambers. 

If  the  menftruum  be  overcharged,  within  a  fliort  time 
the  metals  will  flioot  into  certain  cryjlals.  Bacon. 

Cry'stal.  adj. 

1.  Confifting  of  cryflal. 

Then,  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  Gods, 

Thy  cryjial  window  ope,  look  out.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymheline. 

2,  Bright;  clear;  tranfparent ;  lucid;  pellucid. 

In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  moffy  beds 
By  cryjial  flreajns,  that  murmur  through  the  meads.  Dryden. 
Crystalline,  adj.  [ cryjlalhnus ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Confifting  of  cryflal. 

^  Mount  eagle  to  my  palace  crxflalline.  Shakefp.  Cymheline. 
We  provided  ourfelves  with  fome  finall  receivers,  blown  of 
cryflalline  glafs.  _  Boyle's  Spring  of  the  Air. 

2.  Bright;  clear;  pellucid;  tranfparent. 

The  clarifying  of  water  is  an  experiment  tending  to  the 
health  ;  befides  the  pleafure  of  the  eye,  when  water  is  cryjlal- 
line.  It  is  effedled  by  calling  in  and  placing  pebbles  at  the 
head  ol  the  current,  that  the  water  may  ftrain  through  them. 

Bacons  Natural  Hijhrj,  N A  7. 

He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  lublime 
On  the  cryflalline  fky,  in  faphir  thron’d 
Illuftrious  tar  and  wide.  A  Alton's  Paradfe  Lojl,  b.  vi. 

Humour,  n.  f.  The  fecond  humour  of  the  eye, 
that  lies  immediately  next  to  the  aqueous  behind  the  uvea, 
oppofite  to  the  papilla,  nearer  to  the  forepart  than  the  back- 
part  of  the  globe.  t  is  the  leaft  of  the  humours,  but  much 
more  folid  than  any  of  them.  Its  figure,  which  is  convex’ on 
both  Tides,  refembles  two  unequal  fegments  of  fpheres,  of 
which  the  moft  convex  is  on  its  backfide,  which  makes  a  fmall 
cavity  in  the  glaffy  humour  in  which  it  lies.  It  is  covered 
with  a  fine  coat,  called  aranea. 

1  he  parts  of  the  eye  are  made  cenvex,  and  efpecially 
the  cryflalline  humour ,  which  is  of  a  lenticular  figure,  convex 
on  both  fides.  _  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

LrystallizaTion.  n.f  [from  cryflallize.]  Congelation  im© 
cryrtals. 

8uch  a  combination  of  faline  particles  as  refembles  the 
form  of  a  cryflal,  varioufly  modified,  according  to  the  nature 
and  texture  of  the  falts.  The  method  is  by  diflblvin<r  any 
faline  body  in  water,  and  filtering  it,  to  evapoiate,  ’till  a  film 
appear  at  the  top,  and  then  let  it  Hand  to  Ihoot ;  and  this  it 
2  does 
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<3oes  by  that  attractive  force  which  is  in  all  bodies,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  fait,  by  reafon  of  its  folidity :  whereby,  when  the 
menftruum  or  fluid,  in  which  fuch  particles  flow,  is  fated 
enough  or  evaporated,  fo  that  the  faline  particles  are  within 
each  other’s  attractive  powers,  they  draw  one  another  more 
than  they  are  drawn  by  the  fluid,  then  will  they  run  into  cry¬ 
ftals.  And  this  is  peculiar  to  thofe,  that  let  them  be  ever  fo 
'much  divided  and  reduced  into  minute  particles,  yet,  when 
they  are  formed  into  cryftals,  they  each  of  them  reafiiime 
their  proper  (hapes  ;  fo  that  one  might  as  eafdy  diveil:  them  of 
their  faltnefs,  as  of  their  figure.  This  being  an  immutable  and 
perpetual  law,  by  knowing  the  figure  of  the  cryftals,  we  may 
underftand  what  the  texture  of  the  particles  ought  to  be, 
which  can  form  thofe  cryftals ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
knowing  the  texture  of  the  particles,  may  be  determined  the 
figure  of  the  cryftals.  .  Quincy. 

2.  The  mafs  formed  by  congelation  or  concretion. 

All  natural  metallick  and  mineral  crxjlallizations  were  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  water,  which  firft  brought  the  particles,  whereof 
each  confifts,  out  from  amongft  the  matter  of  the  ftrata. 

Woodivard’ s  Natural  Hi/lory ,  p.  i. 
To  Crystallize,  v.  a.  [fromcrjyftz/.]  To  caufe  to  congeal 
or  concrete  in  cryftals. 

If  you  diflolve  copper  in  aqua  forth ,  or  fpirit  of  nitre,  you 
may,  by  cryjlallizing  the  folution,  obtain  a  goodly  blue. 

Boyle  s  Scept.  Cbym. 

To  Crystallize,  v.n.  To  coagulate;  congeal;  concrete; 
or  fhoot  into  cryftals. 

Recent  urine  will  likewife  cryflallize  by  infpiffation,  and 
afford  a  fait  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
CUB.  n.f.  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 

1.  The  young  of  a  bead  ;  generally  of  a  bear  or  fox.  , 

1  would  outftare  the  fterneft  eyes  that  look, 

Pluck  the  young  fucking  cubs  from  the  fhe-bear.  Shakefpeare. 

This  night,  wherein  the  cub- drawn  bear  would  couch. 
The  lion,  and  the  belly  pinched  wolf. 

Keep  their  fur  dry.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

In  the  eagle’s  deftroying  one  fox’s  cubs ,  there’s  power  exe¬ 
cuted  with  oppreflion.  v  L'EJlrange,  Fable  72. 

2.  The  young  of  a  whale,  perhaps  of  any  viviparous  fifh. 

Two  mighty  whales,  which  fwelling  feas  had  toft. 

One  as  a  mountain  vaft,  and  with  her  came 
A  cub ,  not  much  inferior  to  his  dame.  Waller. 

3.  In  reproach  or  contempt,  a  young  boy  or  girl. 

O  thou  diffembling  cub  !  what  wilt  thou  be. 

When  time  hath  fow’d  a  grizzle  on  thy  cafe  ? 

Or  will  not  elfe  thy  craft  fo  quickly  grow. 

That  thine  own  trip  fhall  be  thine  overthrow  ?  Shakefpeare. 
O  moft  comical  fight !  a  country  fquire,  with  the  equipage 
of  a  wife  and  two  daughters,  came  to  Mr.  Snipwel’s  fhop  laft 
night ;  but,  fuch  two  unlicked  cubs  !  Congreve. 

To  Cub.  v.  a  [from  the  noun.]  To  bring  forth:  ufed  of 
beafts,  or  of  a  woman  in  contempt. 

Cub’d  in  a  cabbin,  on  a  mattrefs  laid. 

On  a  brown  George  with  loufy  fwabbers  fed  ; 

Dead  wine,  that  ftinks  of  the  Borrachio,  fup 
From  a  foul  jack,  or  greafy  mapple  cup.  Drydens  P erf.  Sat. 
Cuba'tion.  n.f  [cubatio,  Lat.]  The  a£t  of  lying  down.  Di£t. 
Cu'ba  TORY.  adj.  [from  cubo,  Lat.]  Recumbent.  Did. 

Cu'bature.  n.f  [from  cube.]  The  finding  exactly  the  folid 
content  of  any  propofed  body.  Harris. 

CUBE.  n.f.  [from  *?&>?,  a  die.] 

1.  [In  geometry.]  A  regular  folid  body,  confifting  of  fix  fquare 

and  equal  faces  or  Tides,  and  the  angles  all  right,  and  therefore 
equal.  Chambers. 

2.  [In  arithmetick.]  See  Cubick  Number. 

All  the  mafter  planets  move  about  the  fun  at  feveral  dis¬ 
tances,  as  their  common  center,  and  with  different  velocities. 
This  common  law  being  obferved  in  all  of  them,  that  the 
fquares  of  the  times  of  the  revolutions  are  proportional  to  the 
cubes  of  their  diftances.  Grew’ s  Cofmolog.  b.  i.  c.  2.  f.  6. 

Cube  Root.  In.f  The  origin  of  a  cubick  number;  or  a 
Cu'bick  Root.  $  number,  by  whofe  multiplication  into  itfelf, 
and  again  into  the  product,  any  given  number  is  formed : 
thus  two  is  the  cube-root  of  eight.  Chambers. 

Cu'beb.  n.f.  A  fmall  dried  fruit  refembling  pepper,  but  fome- 
what  longer,  of  a  greyifh-brown  colour  on  the  furface,  and 
compofed  of  a  corrugated  or  wrinkled  external  bark,  covering 
a  Tingle  and  thin  friable  (hell  or  capfule,  containing  a  Tingle 
feed  of  a  round i(h  figure,  blackifh  on  the  furface,  and  white 
within.  It  has  an  aromatick,  but  not  very  ftrong  fmell,  and 
is  acrid  and  pungent  to  the  tafte,  but  lefs  fo  than  pepper. 
Cubebs  are  brought  into  Europe  from  the  ifland  of  Java;  but 
the  plant,  which  produces  them,  is  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
They  arc  warm  and  carminative;  and  the  Indians  fteep  them 
in  wfinc,  and  efteem  them  provocatives  to  venery.  hill. 

Aromaticks,  as  cubebs ,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs,  arc  ulual- 
Iv  put  into  crude  poor  wines,  to  give  them  more  oily 
fpirits.  Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

Cu'bick.  [from  «fe.] 

1.  Having  the  form  or  properties  of  a  cube. 
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A  clofe  veffel,  containing  ten  cubical  feet  of  air,  will  not 
fuffer  a  wax-candle  of  an  ounce  to  burn  in  it  above  an  hour 
before  it  be  Tuffocated.  Wilkins  s  Math.  Mag. 

It  is  above  a  hundred  to  one,  againft  any  particular  throw, 
that  you  do  not  caft  any  given  Tet  of  faces  ’  with  four  cubical 
dice ;  becaufe  there  are  fo  many  feveral  combinations  of  the 
fix  faces  of  four  dice.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

2.  It  is  applied  to  numbers. 

The  number  of  four,  multiplied  into  itfelf,  produceth  the 
fquare  number  of  fixteen  ;  and  that  again  multiplied  by  four, 
produceth  the  cubick  number  of  fixty-four.  If  we  (hould  fup- 
pofe  a  multitude  actually  infinite,  there  muft  be  infinite  roots, 
and  fquare  and  cubick  numbers  ;  yet,  of  neceffity,  the  root  is 
but  the  fourth  part  of  the  fquare,  and  the  fixteenth  part  of  the 
cubick  number.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

The  number  of  ten  hath  been  as  highly  extolled,  as  con¬ 
taining  even,  odd,  long  and  plain,  quadrate  and  cubical 
numbers.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  \  2. 

Cu'bicalness.  n.f  [from  cubical.]  I  he  ftate  or  quality  of 
being  cubical. 

Cubi'culary.  adj.  [cubiculum,  Latin]  Fitted  for  the  pofture 
of  lying  down. 

Cuftom,  by  degrees,  changed  their  culiculary  beds  into  difeu- 
bitory,  and  introduced  a  laftnon  to  go  from  the  baths  unto 
thefe.  B  rown’s  V ulgar  Err  ours,  b.  v.  c.  6. 

CVbiform.  adj.  [from  cube  and  form.]  Cf  the  (hape  of  a 
cube. 

CU'BIT.  n.f.  [from  cubitus,  Latin  ]  A  meafure  in  ufe  among 
the  ancients;  which  was  originally  the  diftance  from  the 
elbow,  bending  inwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle 
finger.  This  meafure  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  well  propor¬ 
tioned  man’s  ftature.  Some  fix  the  Hebrew  edit  at  twenty 
inches  and  a  half,  Paris  meafure;  and  others  at  eigh  een.  Calm. 

From  the  tip  of  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  long  finger,  is 
half  a  yard  and  a  quarter  of  the  ftature,  and  makes  a  cubit ; 
the  firft  meafure  we  read  of,  the  ark  of  Noah  being  framed 
and  meafured  by  cubits.  Ho.der  on  CL hue. 

Meafur’d  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  and  height. 

Milton’s  Par  a  (life  Loft,  b.  xl. 

The  Jews  ufed  two  forts  of  cubits ;  the  facred,  and  the  pro¬ 
fane  or  common  one.  Arbuthnot  on  Aseafures. 

When  on  the  goddefs  firft  I  caft  my  fight, 

Scarce  feem’d  her  ftature  of  a  cubit  height.  Pope. 

Cu'bital.  adj.  [cubitalis,  Latin.]  Containing  only  the  length 
of  a  cubit. 

The  watchmen  of  Tyre  might  well  be  called  pygmies,  the 
towers  of  that  city  being  fo  high,  that,  unto  men  below,  they 
appeared  in  a  cubital  ftature.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv. 

Cu'ckingstool.  n.f.  An  engine  invented  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  fcolds  and  unquiet  women,  which,  in  ancient  times, 
was  called  tumbrel.  Cowel. 

Thefe  mounted  on  a  chair-curale, 

Which  moderns  call  a  cucking-jlool, 

March  proudly  to  the  river’s  fide.  Hudibras,  p.  ii.  cant.  2. 

CU'CKOLD.  n  j.  [cocu,  Fr.  from  coukoo.]  One  that  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  an  adultrefs;  one  whofe  wife  is  falfe  to  his  bed. 

But  for  all  the  whole  world ;  why,  who  would  not  make 
her  hufband  a  cuckold,  to  make  him  a  monarch  ?  I  (hould  ven¬ 
ture  purgatory  for’t.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

There  have  been, 

Or  I  am  much  deceiv’d,  cuckolds  ere  now  ; 

And  many  a  man  there  is,  ev’n  at  this  prelent. 

Now  while  I  fpeak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  th’  arm. 

That  little  thinks  (he  has  been  (luic’d  in’s  abfence.  Shakefp. 

For  though  the  law  makes  null  th’  adulterer’s  deed 

Of  lands,  to  her  the  cuckold  may  fucceed.  Drydcn’s  Juvenal. 

Ever  fince  the  reign  of  king  Charles  Ii.  the  alderman  is 
made  a  cuckold,  the  deluded  virgin  is  debauched,  and  adultery 
and  fornication  are  committed  behind  the  feenes.  Swift. 

To  Cu'cKOLD.  v.  a. 

1.  To  corrupt  a  man’s  wife  ;  to  bring  upon  a  man  the  reproach  of 
having  an  adulterous  wife  ;  to  rob  a  man  of  his  wife’s  fidelity. 

If  thou  canft  cuckold  him,  thou  do’ft  thyfelf  a  pleafure,  and 
me  a  fport.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

2.  To  wrong  a  hufband  by  unchaftity. 

But  fuffer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam, 

Nor  ftrut  in  ftreets  with  amazonian  pace ; 

For  that’s  to  cuckold  thee  before  thy  face.  Dr  yd.  Juv.  Sat.  6. 

Cu'ckci.dly.  adj.  [from  cuckold. ]  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
cuckold  ;  poor  ;  mean  ;  cowardly  ;  fneaking. 

Poor  cuckoldly  knave,  I  know  him  not:  yeti  wrong  him  to 
call  him  poor ;  they  fay  the  jealous  knave  hath  mafles  of 
money.  Shakefpeare’ s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor . 

Cu'ckoldmaker.  n.f.  [cuckold  tend  make.]  One  that  makes 
a  practice  of  corrupting  wives. 

If  I  fpared  any  that  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young  or  old, 
he  or  (he,  cuckold  or  cucloldmaker,  let  me  never  hope  to  fee 
a  chine  again.  ShakeJ'peare’s  Henry  VIII. 

One  Hernando,  cuckoldmaker  of  this  city,  contrived  to  (leal 
her  away.  Drydens  Sj anijb  Fryar. 

Cu'ckoldom.  n.f.  [from  cuckold .] 

1.  The  a£t  of  adultery. 

She 
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She  is  thinking  on  nothing  but  her  colonel,  and  confpiring 
(uckoldom  againft  me.  •  Dryden’s  SpaniJ))  Fryar. 

2.  The  ftate  of  a  cuckold. 

It  is  a  true  faying,  that  the  I  aft  man  of  the  parifh  that 
knows  of  his  cuckoldom,  is  himfelf.  Arbuthn.  Hift.  off.  Bull. 

CU'CKOO.  v.  f  [cwccw,  Welfh;  cocu,  Fr.  kockock,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  bird  which  appears  in  the  Spring;  and  is  faid  to  fuck  the 
eggs  of  other  birds,  and  lay  her  own  to  be  hatched  in  their 
place;  from  which  practice,  it  was  ufual  to  alarm  a  hufband  at 
the  approach  of  an  adulterer  by  calling  cuckoo,  which,  by  mif- 
take,  was  in  time  applied  to  the  hulband.  This  bird  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  uniformity  of  his  note,  from  which  his  name 
in  moft  tongues  leems  to  have  been  formed. 

Finding  Mopfa,  like  a  cuckoo  by  a  nightingale,  alone  with 
Pamela,  1  came  in.  Sidney. 

The  merry  cuckoo,  meffenger  of  Spring, 

His  trumpet  fhrill  hath  thrice  already  founded.  Spenfer. 

The  plainfong  cuckoo  gray, 

Whofe  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark. 

And  dares  not  anfwer,  nay.  Shakefpeare. 

Fake  heed,  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night : 
Take  heed  ere  Summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds  affright.  Sbak. 

I  deduce, 

r  rom  the  fuft  note  the  hollow  iuckoo  fings. 

The  fymphony  of  Spring;  and  touch  a  theme 
Unknown  to  tame,  the  paffion  of  the  grove.  Tbomfl  Spring. 

2.  It  is  a  name  of  contempt. 

Why ,  what  a  rafcal  art  thou  then,  to  praife  him  fo  for 
running  ? - . 

— A  horfeback,  ye  cuckoo ; - but  a-foot,  he  will  not  budge 

a  ^ot.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Cuckoo-bud.  )  r  T 

Cuckoo-flower.  \n’J'  The  name  of  a  flowen 
When  daizies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  much  bedight.  Shakefpeare. 

Nettles,  cuckoo-flowers , 

Darnel,  and  ail  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  fuftaining  corn.  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear. 

Cuckoo-spittle,  n.f 

Cuckoo-fpittle,  or  woodfeare,  is  thatfpumous  dew  or  exuda¬ 
tion,  or  both,  found  upon  plants,  efpecially  about  the  joints 
of  lavender  and  rofemary  ;  obferveable  with  us  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  May.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.\.  c.  8. 

Cu  cu^laie.  \adj.  [cucullatus,  hooded,  Latin.] 

CUXULLATED.  £  J  L  ’  5  J 

1.  Hooded;  covered,  as  with  a  hood  or  cowl. 

2.  Having  the  refemblance  or  Ihape  of  a  hood. 

They  are  differently  cucullated ,  and  capuched  upon  the  head 
and  back.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

Cu'cumber.  n.f.  [ cucumis ,  Latin.]  The  name  of  a  plant, 
and  alfo  of  the  fruit  of  that  plant. 

It  hath  a  flower  confifting  of  one  fingle  leaf,  bell-fhaped, 
and  expanded  toward  the  top,  and  cut  into  many  fegments ; 
of  which  fome  are  male,  or  barren,  having  no  embryo,  but 
only  a  large  ftyle  in  the  middle,  charged  with  the-  farina  : 
others  are  female,  or  fruitful,  being  faftened  to  an  embryo, 
which  is  afterwards  changed  into  a  flefhy  fruit,  for  the  moft 
part  oblong  and  turbinated,  which  is  divided  into  three  or 
four  cells,  incloffng  many  oblong  feeds.  The  fpecies  are, 
1.  The  common  cucumber.  2.  The  white  cucumber.  3.  The 
long  Turky  cucumber.  The  firft  of  thefe  kinds  is  the  moft 
common  in  the  Englilh  gardens.  The  fecond  fort,  which  is 
by  far  the  better  fruit,  as  being  left  watery,  and  containing 
fvveet  feeds,  is  the  moft  common  kind  cultivated  in  Holland. 
The  third  fort  is  propagated  for  the  uncommon  length  of  its 
fruit,  and  alfo  its  having  lefs  water,  and  fewer  feeds ;  but  it  is 
not  fo  fruitful  as  the  common  kind,  nor  will  it  come  fo  early. 
The  common  fort  is  cultivated  in  three  different  feafons  ;  the 
firft  of  which  is  on  hot-beds,  under  garden-frames,  for  early 
fruit:  the  fecond  is  under  bell  or  hand  glaffes,  for  the  middle 
crop;  and  the  third  is  in  the  common  ground  for  a  late  crop, 
or  to  pickle.  Miller. 

How  cucumbers  along  the  furface  creep, 

With  crooked  bodies  and  with  bellies  deep.  Dryden’s  Virgil. 

Cu'cumber  Wild.  See  Wild  Cucumber. 

CUCURB1 T. A'CEOU S.  aclj.  [from  cucurbita ,  Latin,  a  gourd.] 
Cucurbit  ace  sus  plants  are  thofe  which  refemble  a  gourd; 
fuch  as  the  pumpion  and  melon  Chambers. 

Cu'curbite.  n.f,  [cucurbita,  Latin.]  A  chymical  veil'd, 
commonly  called  a  body,  made  of  earth  or  glafs,  in  the  fhape 
of  a  gourd,  and  therefore  called  cucurbite.  Quincy. 

I  have,  for  curiofity’s  fake,  diftilled  quickfilver  in  a  cucurbite , 
fitted  with  a  capacious  glafs-head.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Let  common  yellow  fulphur  be  put  into  a  cucurbite  glafs, 
upon  which  pour  the  ftrongeft  aqua  fortis.  Mortimer’s  Husb. 

CUD.  n.f  [cub,  Saxon.]  That  food  which  is  repofited  in  the 
firft  ftomach  in  order  to  rumination,  or  to  be  chewed  again. 

Many  times,  when  my  mailer’s  cattle  came  hither  to  chew 
their  cud  in  this  frelh  place,  I  might  fee  the  young  bull  teftify 
his  love.  Sidney. 
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You  range  the  pathlefs  wood, 

While  on  a  flow’ry  bank  he  chews  the  cud.  Dryden. 

Cu  dden.  In.  f  [without  etymology.]  A  clown;  a  ftupid 

Cu  ddy.  j  luftick  ;  a  low  dolt :  a  low  bad  word. 

The  Havering  cudden,  propp’d  upon  his  ftaff, 

Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  laugh.  Dryden. 

To  Cu  ddll.  v.  n.  [a  low  word,  I  believe,  without  etyino- 
logy.j  To  lye  clofe ;  to  fquat. 

Have  you  mark’d  a  partridge  quake, 

Viewing  the  tow’ring  faulcon  nigh  ? 

She  cuddles  low  behind  the  brake ; 

Nor  would  Ihe  ftay,  nor  dares  fhe  fly.  Prior. 

CUDGEL,  n.f.  [ kudfe ,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  ftick  to  ftrike  with,  lighter  than  a  club,  Ihorter  than  a 
pole. 

Vine  twigs,  while  they  are  green,  are  brittle  ;  yet  the  wood, 
dried,  is  extreme  tough ;  and  was  ufed  by  the  captains  of  ar¬ 
mies,  amongft  the  Romans,  for  their  cudgels.  Bacon’s  N.  Hifl. 

Do  not  provoke  the  rage  of.  ftones 
And  cudgels  to  thy  hide  and  bones. 

I  remble  and  vanifh.  Hudibras,  p.  i.  cant.  7. 

1  he  afs  was  quickly  given  to  underftand,  with  a  good 
cudgel,  the  difference  betwixt  the  one  playfellow  and  the 
other-  ,  L’ Efl range.  Fab.  1^. 

His  furly  officer  ne’er  fail’d  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back.  Dryden’s  Juvenal. 

I  his,  if  well  reflected  on,  would  make  people  more  wary 
in  the  ufe  of  the  rod  and  the  cudgel.  Locke. 

The  wife  Cornelius  was  convinced,  that  thefe,  being  pole¬ 
mical  arts,  could  no  more  be  learned  alone  than  fencing  or 
cudgel-  playing.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope’s  Martinus  Scnbierus. 

2.  To  crofs  the  Cudgels,  is  to  yield,  from  the  pradlice  of  cudgel- 
players  to  lay  one  over  the  other. 

It  is  much  better  to  give  way  than  it  would  be  to  contend 
at  firft,  and  then  either  to  crofs  the  cudgels ,  or  to  be  baffled  in’ 
the  conclufion.  L’Ejl range. 

To  Cu'dgel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  beat  with  a  ftick. 

My  lord,  he  [peaks  moft  vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouth’d 
man,  as  he  is  ;  and  faid  he  would  cudgel  you.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 

The  afs  courting  his  mafter,  juft  as  the  fpaniel  had  done, 
inftead  of  being  ftroked  and  made  much  of,  is  only  rated  off 
and  cudgelled  for  all  his  courtfhip.  '  South’s  Sermons. 

Three  duels  he  fought,  thrice  ventur’d  his  life; 

Went  home,  and  was  cudgell’d  again  by  his  wife.  Swift. 

2.  To  beat  in  general. 

Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ;  for  your  dull  afs  will 
not  mend  his  pace  with  beating.  Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

A  good  woman  happened  to  pafs  by  as  a  company  of  young 
fellows  were  cudgelling  a  wallnut-tree,  and  afked  them  what 
they  did  that  for.  ’  L’Eflrange. 

Cudgel-proof,  adj.  Able  to  refill  a  ftick. 

His  doublet  was  of  fturdy  buff, 

And  though  not  fword,  yet  cudgel-proof.  Hudibras,  p.  i. 

Cu'dweed.  n.  f.  [from  cud  and  weed.]  A  plant. 

It  hath  downy  leaves  :  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  fcaly,  neither 
filming  nor  fpecious  :  the  flowers  are  cut  in  form  of  a  liar.  It 
is  cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe.  Miller. 

Cue.  n.f.  [queue,  a  tail,  French.] 

1.  The  tail  or  end  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  long  curl  of  a  wig. 

2.  The  laft  words* of  a  fpeech  which  the  player  who  is  to  an¬ 
fwer  catches,  and  regards  as  intimation  to  begin. 

Pyramus,  you  begin :  when  you  have  fpoken  your  fpeech, 
enter  into  that  brake ;  and  fo  every  one  according  to  his 
cu<t.  Shakefpeare’ s  Midfumtner  A 'ight’s  Dream. 

3.  A  hint ;  an  intimation ;  a  (hort  diredfion. 

What’s  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

T  hat  he  fhould  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  do. 

Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  paffion 
That  I  have  ?  He  would  drown  the  ftage  with  tears.  Shakefp. 
Let  him  know  how  many  fervants  there  are,  of  both  fexes, 
who  expedt  vails ;  and  give  them  their  cue  to  attend  in  two 
lines,  as  he  leaves  the  houfe.  Swift. 

4.  The  part  which  any  man  is  to  play  in  his  turn. 

Hold  your  hands. 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  reft : 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  fhould  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

Neither  is  Otto  here  a  much  more  taking  gentleman  ; 
nothing  appears  in  his  cue  to  move  pity,  or  any  way  make  the 
audience  of  his  party.  Rymer’s  Tragedies  f  the  lafl  Age. 

5.  Humour;  temper  of  mind:  a  low  word. 

CUE  RPO.  n.  J.  [Spanifh]  To  be  in  cuerpo,  is  to  be  without 
the  upper  coat  or  cloke,  fo  as  to  difeover  the  true  fhape  of 
the  cuerpo  or  body. 

Expos’d  in  cuerpo  to  their  rage, 

Without  my  arms  and  equipage.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  3. 

CUFF.  n.f.  [zuffla,  a  battle,  z u flare,  to  light,  Italian.] 

1.  A  blow  with  the  lift ;  a  box ;  a  llroke. 

The  prieft  let  fall  the  book. 

And  as  he  {loop'd  again  to  take  it  up, 
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The  mad-brain’d  bridegroom  took  him  fuch  a  cuf>  . 

I  hat  down  fell  prieft  and  book,  and  book  and  prieft  Shak. 

There  was,  for  a  while,  no  money  bid  for  argument, 
unlefs  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  queftion. 

Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 
Fie  gave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  and  file  would  prick  him 
with  her  knitting  needle.  Arbuthnot' s  Hi/lory  cf  John  Bull. 

I  heir  own  feds,  which  now  lie  dormant,  would  be  foon 
at  cuffs  again  with  each  other  about  power  and  prefer¬ 
ment.  Swift. 

2.  It  is  ufed  of  birds  that  fight  with  their  talons. 

1  o  Cuff,  v  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fight ;  to  feuffle. 

Clapping  farces  aded  by  the  court. 

While  the  peers  cuff,  to  make  the  rabble  fport.  Dryd.  Juv. 

To  Cuff.  v.  a. 

1.  To  ftrike  with  the  fift. 

I’ll  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. - 

■ - Do,  cuff  him  foundly  ;  but  never  draw  thy  fword.  Shakcf. 

Well,  firjofeph,  at  your  in  treaty  ;  but  were  not  you,  my 
friend,  abufed  and  cuffed ,  and  kicked  ?  Congreve  s  Old  Batchelor. 

2.  To  ftrike  with  talons. 

1  hofe  lazy  owls,  who,  perch’d  near  fortune’s  top, 

Sit  only  watchful  with  their  heavy  wings 

To  cuff  down  new-fledg’d  virtues,  that  would  rife 

'I  o  nobler  heights,  and  make  the  grove  harmonious.  Otway. 

7  he  daftard  crow,  that  to  the  w'ood  made  wing. 

With  her  loud  kaws  her  craven  kind  does  bring. 

Who,  fafe  in  numbers,  cuff  the  noble  bird.  Dry  den. 

They  with  their  quills  did  all  the  hurt  they  cou’d, 

And  cuff’d  the  tender  chickens  from  their  food.  Dryden. 

3.  To  ftrike  with  wings.  This  feems  improper. 

Hov’ring  about  the  ccafts  they  make  their  moan, 

And  cuff  the  cliffs  with  pinions  not  their  own.  Dryd.  .Bn. 

Cuff.  n.J.  [ coeffe ,  French.]  Part  of  the  fleeve. 

Fie  railed  at  fops ;  and,  inftead  of  the  common  fafhion,  he 
would  vifit  his  miftrefs  in  a  morning-gown,  band,  fhort  cuffs , 
and  a  peaked  beard.  Arbuthnot' s  Hijlory  of  John  Bull. 

Cu'inage.  n.f.  The  making  up  of  twine  into  fuch  forms,  as 
it  is  commonly  framed  into,  for  carriage  to  other  places  Cowel. 

CU'iRASS.  n  f.  [cuiraffe,  Fr.  from  cuir,  leather  ;  coraccia,  Ital.J 
A  breaftplate. 

The  lance  purfu’d  the  voice  without  delay, 

And  pierc’d  his  cuirafs ,  with  fuch  fury  fent, 

And  iign’d  his  bofom  with  a  purple  dint.  Dryden. 

Cui  ra'ssier.  n.f.  [from  cuirafs.]  A  man  at  arms ;  a  foldier 
in  armour. 

The  field  all  iron,  baft  a  gleaming  brown. 

Nor  wanted  clouds  of  foot,  nor  on  each  horn 
Cuiraffiers ,  all  in  fteel,  for  ftanding  fight.  Milt.  Farad.  Reg. 
The  picture  of  St.  George,  wherein  he  is  deferibed  like  a 
cuiraffer ,  or  horfeman  completely  armed,  is  rather  a  fvmbo- 
lical  image  than  any  proper  figure.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Cuish.  n.f  [cuiffe ,  French.]  The  armour  that  covers  the 
thighs. 

I  faw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on. 

His  cuijhes  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm’d, 

Rife  from  the  ground  like  feather’d  Mercury.  Shab.  Hen.  IV. 

The  crofiet  fome,  and  fome  the  cuijhes  mould, 

With  filver  plated,  and  with  dublile  gold.  Dryden' s  Adn. 
But  what  had  our  author  to  wound  iEneas  with  at  fo  cri¬ 
tical  a  time  ?  And  how  came  the  cuijhes  to  be  worfe  tempered 
than  the  reft  of  his  armour  ?  Dryden' s  Virg.  Ain.  Dedicat. 

CuT.dees.  n.f.  [colidei,  Latin.]  Monks  in  Scotland. 

Cu'lerage.  n.f.  The  fame  plant  with  Arse- smart.  Ainfw. 

Culinary.  adj.  [ culina ,  Latin.]  Relating  to  the  kitchen; 
relating  to  the  art  of  cookery. 

Great  weight  may  condenfe  thofe  vapours  and  exhalations, 
as  foon  as  they  fhall  at  any  time  begin  to  afeend  from  the  fun, 
and  make  them  prefently  fall  back  again  into  him,  and  by  that 
a&ion  increafe  his  heat ;  much  after  the  manner  that,  in  our 
earth,  the  air  increafes  the  heat  of  a  culinary  fire.  Newton. 

To  thofe,  who,  by  reafon  of  their  northern  expofition,  will 
be  ftill  forced  to  be  at  the  expence  of  culinary  fires,  it  will 
reduce  the  price  of  their  manufa&ure.  Arbuthnot. 

To  CULL.  v.  a.  [cueillir,  French.]  To  feledl  from  others  ;  to 
pick  out  of  many. 

The  beft  of  every  thing  they  had,  being  culled  out  for  , 
themfelves,  if  there  were  in  their  flocks  any  poor  difeafed  ’ 
thing  not  worth  the  keeping,  they  thought  it  good  enough  for 
the  altar  of  God.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  Jett.  3.1. 

Our  engines  fhall  be  bent 
Againft  the  brows  of  this  refifting  town  : 

Call  for  our  chiefeft  men  of  difeipline, 

To  cull  the  plots  of  beft  advantage.  Shake fp.  King  John. 

Like  the  bee,  culling  from  ev’ry  flow’r, 

Our  thighs  are  packt  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey.  Sh. 

In  this  covert  will  we  make  our  ftand, 

Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer.  ShakeJ.  Hen.  VI.  p.  iii. 

I  do  rerriember  an  apothecary 
In  tatter’d  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 

Culling  of  ftmples.  Shakefpeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Then  in  a  moment  fortune  /hall  cull  forth, 

Out  of  one  fide,  her  happy  minion.  Shakejp.  King  J An. 
The  choice!!  of  the  Britifh,  the  Roman,  fiaxon,  and  Nor¬ 
man  laws,  being  culled ,  as  it  were,  this  grand  charter  was  ex- 
tradfed.  Howel's  Parley  of  Beajls. 

When  falfe  flow’rs  of  rhetorick  thou  would’!!  cull, 

Truft  nature,  do  not  labour  to  be  dull.  Dryden. 

From  his  herd  he  culls. 

For  flaughter,  four  the  faireft  of  his  bulls.  Dryd.  Virg.  Gear. 
When  the  current  pieces  of  the  fame  denomination  are  of 
different  weights,  then  the  traders  in  money  cull  out  the 
heavier,  and  melt  them  down  with  profit.  Locke. 

With  humble  duty  and  officious  hafte. 

I’ll  r  ll  the  fartheft  mead  for  thy  repaft.  Prior. 

The  various  off’rings  of  the  world  appear : 

From  each  fhe  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 

And  decks  the  goddels  with  the  glitt’ring  fpoil.  Pope. 

Cu'ller.  n.f.  [from  «///.]  One  who  picks  or  choofes* 

CULLION.  n.J.  [ coglione ,  a  fool,  Ital.  perhaps  from fcullion. 

It  feems  to  import  meannefs  rather  than  folly.]  A  lccundrel ; 
a  mean  wretch. 

Such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 

And  makes  a  god  of  I  nch  a  cullion.  Shak.  Tam.  of  the  Shrew. 

Up  to  the  brerch,  you  dogs  ;  avaunt,  you  cullions.  Shakef 

Cu'llionly.  adj.  [from  cullion. ]  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
cullion  ;  mean  ;  ba'e. 

I’ll  make  a  fop  o’  th’  moonfhine  of  you  :  you  whorfon,  cul- 
lion’y ,  barber-monger,  draw.  ShakeJpeare’s  King  Lear. 

Cu'llumbine.  n.J.  [more  properly  fpelt Columbine,  which 
fee.]  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  beautifully  variegated 
with  blue,  purple,  red,  and  white.  Mi.ler. 

Fler  goodly  bofom,  like  a  ftrawberry-bed  ; 

Her  neck,  like  to  a  bunch  of  cullumbines.  Sp  nfer's  Sennets.  • 

CU'LLY.  n.f  [coglione,  Ital.  a  fool.]  A  man  deceived  or  ini- 
pofed  upon  ;  as,  bv  fharpers  or  a  ftrumpet. 

Why  fhould  you,  whole  mother  wits 
Are  furnilh’d  with  all  perquiiits, 

B’  allow’d  to  put  all  tricks  upon 

Our  cu‘ly  fex,  and  we  ufe  none  ?  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

Yet  the  rich  cullies  may  their  boafting  fpare: 

They  purchafe  hut  fophifticated  ware.  Dryden. 

Fie  takes  it  in  mighty  dudgeon,  becaufe  I  won’t  let  him 
make  me  over  by  deed  as  his  lawful  cully.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Cu'lly.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  befool;  to  cheat;  to 
trick  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  impofe  upon. 

Culmi'ferous.  adj.  [culmus  axi&fero,  Latin.] 

Culmifercus  plants  are  fuch  as  have  a  fmooth  jointed  ftalk, 
and  ufually  hollow ;  and  at  each  joint  the  ftalk  is  wrapped 
about  with  fingle,  narrow,  long,  fharp-pointed  leaves,  and 
their  feeds  are  contained  in  chaffy  hufks.  Quincy. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  graffes,  both  of  the  Cyprus 
and  culmiferous  kinds ;  fome  with  broader,  others  with  nar¬ 
rower  leaves.  Woodward  on  Foffls. 

The  propereft  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  taken  from 
the  farinaceous  or  mealy  feeds  of  fome  culmiferous  plants;  as 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  rice,  rye,  maize,  panic,-  millet.  Arluthn. 

To  CU'LMINATE.  v.n.  [oilmen,  Latin.]  'Fo  be  vertical; 
to  be  in  the  meridian. 

Far  and  wide  his  eye  commands: 

For  fight  no  obftacle  found  here,  or  fhade, 

But  all  funfhine ;  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 

Culminate  from  th’  equator.  Miltcn's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iii. 

Culmina  tion,  n.f.  [from  culminate.]  'Fhe  tranfit  of  a  pla¬ 
net  through  the  meridian. 

Culpability,  n.f.  [from  culpable.~\  Blameablenefs. 

CU'LPABLE.  adj.  [cuipabilis,  Latin  J 

1.  Criminal. 

Proceed  no  ft rai ter ’gain ft  our  uncle  Glo’fter, 

Than  from  true  evidence  of  good  efteem, 

He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable.  Shalefp.  Henry  VI.  f.  ii. 

2.  Guilty. 

Thefe  being  perhaps  culpable  of  this  crime,  or  favourers  of 
their  friends.  Spenjefs  State  cf  Ireland. 

3.  Blameable  ;  blameworthy. 

The  vvifdom  of  God  fetteth  before  us  in  Scripture  fo  many 
admirable  patterns  of  virtue,  and  no  one  of  them,  without 
fomewhat  noted  wherein  they  were  culpable ,  to  the  end  that 
to  him  alone  it  might  always  be  acknowledged.  Thou  only  art 
holy,  Thou  only  art  jujl.  Hookers  Preface. 

All  fuch  ignorance  is  voluntary,  and  therefore  culpable;  for 
as  much  as  it  was  in  every  man’s  power  to  have  prevented 
it.  South's  Sermons. 

Cu'i.p  able  ness.  n.  f.  [from  culpable  ]  Blame  ;  guilt. 

Cu'lpably.  adv.  [from  culpable.]  Blameablv ;  criminally. 

If  we  perform  this  duty  pitifully  and  culpably,  it  is  not  to  ' 
be  expected  we  fhould  communicate  holily  Taylor. 

Culprit  n.f.  [about  this  word  there  is  great  difpute.  It  is 
ufed  by  the  judge  at  criminal  trials,  who,  when  the  priloner 
declares  himfelf  not  guiltv,  ar.d  puts  himfclf  upon  his  trial, 
anfwers  ;  Culprit,  God  Jlend  thee  a  good  deliverance.  It  is  likely 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  ifgfii  paroit ,  May  it  fo  appear,  the 
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h  of  the  judge  being  that  the  prifoner  may  be  found  inno- 
t.J  A  man  arraigned  before  his  judge. 

The  knight  appear’d,  and  fdence  they  proclaim ; 

Then  firft  the  culprit  anfwer’d  to  his  name ; 

And,  after  forms  of  law,  was  laft  requir’d 
To  name  the  thing  that  woman  moft  defir’d.  Dryden. 
An  author  is  in  the  condition  of  a  culprit ;  the  publick  are 
his  judges:  by  allowing  too  much,  and  condefcending  too  far, 
he  may  injure  his  own  caufe ;  and  by  pleading  and  afl'ertirig 
too  boldly,  he  may  difpleafe  the  court,  trior's  Bref.  to  Solomon. 

Cu'lter.  n.f  [cuter,  Latin.]  The  iron  of  the  plow  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Iheare.  It  is  commonly  written  coulter . 

Her  fallow  lees 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 

Doth  root  upon  ;  while  that  the  culter  rufts. 

That  fhould  deracinate  fuch  favagery.  Shakefpeare' s  lien.  V. 

To  CU'L  I IV  ATE.  v.  a.  [cultiver,  French.] 

1.  To  forward  or  improve  die  product  of  the  earth,  by  manual 
indultry. 

1  hole  excellent  feeds  implanted  in  your  birth,  will,  if  cul¬ 
tivated ,  be  moll  flourifhing  in  production  ;  and,  as  the  foil  is 
good,  and  no  coft  nor  care  wanting  to  improve  it,  we  mull 
entertain  hopes  of  the  richell  harvelt.  Felton  on  the  Clajjieks. 

2.  To  improve;  to  meliorate. 

Were  we  but  lefs  indulgent  to  our  faults, 

And  patience  had  to  cultivate  cur  thoughts. 

Our  mule  would  fiourifli.  Waller. 

To  make  man  mild  and  fociable  to  man. 

To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  favage 
With  wifdom,  difeipline,  and  liberal  arts, 

Th’  embellilhments  of  life.  Addifori s  Cato. 

Cultivation,  n.f.  [from  cultivate .] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  improving  foils,  and  forwarding  or 
meliorating  vegetables. 

2.  improvement  in  general ;  promotion;  melioration. 

An  innate  light  difcovers  the  common  notions  of  good  and 
evil,  which,  by  cultivation  and  improvement,  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  higher  and  brighter  difeoveries.  South's  Sermons. 

A  foundation  of  good  fenfe,  and  a  cultivation  of  learning, 
are  required  *to  give  a  feafoning  to  retirement,  and  make  us 
talle  the  bleffing.  Dryden. 

Cultiva'tor.  n.f.  [from  cultivate .]  One  who  improves, 
promotes,  or  meliorates  ;  or  endeavours  to  forward  any  ve¬ 
getable  produCt,  or  any  thing  elfe  capable  of  improvement. 

It  has  been  lately  complained  of,  by  fome  cultivators  of 
clover  grafs,  that  from  a  great  quantity  of  the  feed  not  any 
grafs  fprings  up.  Boyle's  Unfuccefsful  Experiments. 

CU'LTURE.  n.f.  [ cultura ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  cultivation;  the  aCt  of  tilling  die  ground; 
tillage. 

Give  us  feed  unto  our  heart,  and  culture  to  our  undemand¬ 
ing,  that  there  may  come  fruit  of  it.  2  Efd  viii.  6. 

Thefe  three  laft  were  flower  than  the  ordinary  wheat  of 
itfelf,  and  this  culture  did  rather  retard  than  advance.  Bacon. 

The  plough  was  not  invented  ’till  after  the  deluge;  the 
earth  requiring  little  or  no  care  ox  culture,  but  yielding  its  in- 
creafe  freely,  and  without  labour  and  toil.  Woodward. 

Where  grows  ? — Where  grows  it  not  ?  If  vain  our  toil, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture ,  not  the  foil. 

Fix’d  to  no  fpot  is  happinefs  fincere.  Pope's  EJfay  on  Man. 

They  icfe  as  vigorous  as  the  fun  ; 

Then  to  the  culture  of  the  willing  glebe,  d’henfon  s  Spring. 

2.  Art  of  improvement  and  melioration. 

One  might  wear  any  puffion  out  of  a  family  by  culture ,  as 
fkilful  gardeners  blot  a  colour  out  of  a  tulip  that  hurts  its 
beauty.  Tatler ,  N°.  75. 

To  Cu'lture.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cultivate;  to  ma¬ 
nure  ;  to  till.  It  is  ufed  by  Thonfon ,  but  without  authority. 

Cu'lver.  n.f.  [culype,  Saxon.]  A  pigeon.  An  old  word. 

Had  he  fo  done,  he  had  him  fnatch’d  away. 

More  light  than  culver  in  the  faulcon’s  fill.  Fairy  Queen. 

Whence,  borne  on  liquid  wing, 

The  found  culver  Ihoots.  Thsmfon's  Spring. 

Cu'lverin.  n.f.  [colouvrinr,,  French.]  A  fpecies  of  ordnance. 

A  whole  cannon  requires,  for  every  charge,  forty  pounds 
of  powder,  and  a  bullet  of  fixty-four  pounds  ;  a  culverin ,  fix- 
teen  pounds  of  powder,  and  a  bullet  of  nineteen  pounds ;  a 
dcml-cuherin,  nine  pounds  of  powder,  and  a  bullet  of  twelve 
pounds.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magic. 

Here  a  well-polifh’d  mall  gives  us  the  joy 
To  fee  our  prince  bis  matchlefs  force  employ : 

No  fooner  has  he  touch'd  the  flying  ball, 

But  ’tis  already  more  than  half  the  mall ; 

And  fuch  a  fury  from  his  arm’t  has  got, 

As  from  a  fmoaking  culverin  ’twere  fhot.  Waller. 

CUL  verkey.  n.f.  A  fpecies  of  flower. 

Looking  down  the  meadows  I  could  fee  a  girl  cropping 
culver  keys  and  cowflips,  to  make  garlands.  Walton's  Angler . 

To  CIFMBER.  v.  a.  [ kommeren ,  bomber en,  to  dillurb,  Dutch.] 

I.  To  embarrafs  ;  to  entangle;  to  obftruCt. 

Why  afks  he,  what  avails  him  not  in  fight, 

And  would  but  cumber ,  and  retard  his  flight, 
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In  which  his  only  excellence  is  plac’d  ! 

You  give  him  death,  that  intercept  his  hafle.  Dryd.  Fable:, 

Hardly  his  head  the  plunging  pilot  rears, 

Clog’d  with  his  cloaths,  and  cumber'd  with  his  years.  Dryd. 

T  he  learning  and  maftery  of  a  tongue,  being  uneafy  and 
unpleafant  enough  in  itfelf,  Ihould  not  be  cumbered  with  any 
other  difficulties,  as  is  done  in  this  way  of  proceeding.  Locke. 

2.  To  croud  or  load  with  fomething  ufelefs. 

I  come  feeking  fruit  on  this  fig  tree,  and  find  none :  cut  it 
down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  Lu.  xiii.  7. 

Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance.  Shakefp.  Timon . 
The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  efpecially  frivolous 
ones,  is  not  only  loll  labour,  but  cumlers  the  memory  to  no 
purpofe.  Locke. 

3.  To  involve  in  difficulties  and  dangers;  todiftrefs. 

Domeftick  fury,  and  fierce  civil  flrife. 

Shall  cwnber  all  the  parts  of  Italy.  Shakefpeare' s  jful.  Ccrfur. 

4.  To  bufy  ;  to  diftradt  with  multiplicity  of  cares. 

Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  ferving.  Luket  x.  40. 

5.  To  be  troublefome  in  anyplace. 

Doth  the  bramble  cumber  a  garden  ?  It  makes  the  better 
hedge;  where,  if  it  chances  to  prick  the  owner,  it  will  tear 
the  thief.  Gretv's  Cofmol.  b.  iii.  c.  2.  Jc£l.  47. 

Cu'meer.  n.f.  [bomber,  Dutch.]  Vexation;  ernbarraflrnent ; 
obftrudlion;  hindrance;  difiurbance;  dillrefs. 

By  the  occafion  ihereof  I  was  brought  to  as  great  cumber 
and  danger,  as  lightly  any  might  efcape.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Thus  fade  thy  helps,  and  thus  thy  cumbers  fpring.  Spenfer. 
The  greatell  Chips  are  leaft  ferviceable,  go  very  deep  in 
water,  are  of  marvellous  charge  and  fearful  cumber.  Raleigh. 

Cumbersome,  adj .  [from  cwnber.  ] 

1.  Troublefome;  vexatious. 

Thinking  it  too  early,  as  long  as  they  had  any  day,  to 
break  oft*  fo  pleafing  a  company,  with  going  to  perform  a 
cumberfome  obedience.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

2.  Burthenfome;  embarraffine. 

I  was  drawn  in  to  write  the  Arid  part  by  accident,  and  to 
write  the  fecond  by  fome  defeats  in  the  firft  :  thefe  are  the  cum- 
berfome  perquifites  of  authors.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  Unweildy  ;  unmanageable. 

Very  long  tubes  are  cumberfome ,  and  fcarce  to  be  readily 
managed.  Newton's  Opt. 

Cu'mbersqmely.  adj.  [fr om  cumber fome .]  In  a  troublefome 
manner  ;  in  a  manner  that  produces  hindrance  and  vexation. 

Cu'mbersomeness.  n.f.  [from  cumberfome .]  Encumbrance  j 
hindrance ;  obftrudlion. 

Cu'mrrance.  n.f.  [from  cumber.’]  Burthen;  hindrance;  im¬ 
pediment. 

Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools, 

The  wi]e  man’s  cumbrance ,  if  rot  fnare  ;  more  apt 
To  fiacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge. 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praife.  Milt.  P.  L: 

Cu'mbrous.  adj.  [from  cumber .] 

1.  Troublefome;  vexatious;  difturbing. 

A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnats  do  him  moleft ; 

All  driving  to  infix  their  feeble  flings. 

That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  reft.  Fairy  Queen.' 

2.  Oppreffive  ;  burthenfome. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much  !  Bent  rather,  how  I  may  be  quit, 

Faireft  and  eafieft,  of  this  cumbrous  charge.  Milt.  Par.  Lcjl. 

Black  was  his  count’nance  in  a  little  fpace  ; 

For  all  the  blood  was  gather’d  in  his  face : 

Help  was  at  hand  ;  they  rear’d  him  from  the  ground. 

And  from  his  cumbrous  arms  his  limbs  unbound ; 

Then  lanc’d  a  vein.  Dryden. 

Pofleffion’s  load  was  grown  fo  great. 

He  funk  beneath  the  cumb'rous  weight.  Sicift. 

3.  Jumbled;  obftrudlihg  each  other. 

Swift  to  their  feveral  quarters  hailed  then 
The  cumb'rous  element,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire.  Milt.  P.  L'Jl. 

Cu'mfrey.  n.f  A  medicinal  plant. 

Cu'min.  n.f  [cuminum,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

The  root  is  annual,  the  leaves  like  thofe  of  fenel :  the  feeds 
fmall,  long,  narrow,  and  crooked ;  two  of  which  fucceed 
each  other’s  flower,  as  in  other  umbelliferous  plants.  The 
feeds  of  this  plant  arc  ufed  in  medicine,  which  are  brought 
from  the  ifland  of  Malta,  where  it  is  cultivated  ;  for  it  is  too 
tender  for  our  climate.  Miller. 

Rank-fmelling  rue,  and  cumin,  good  for  eves.  Spenjcr. 
To  CUMULATE,  v.a.  [ cumulo ,  Latin  ]  T o  heap  together. 

•  A  man  that  beholds  the  mighty  fnoals  of  fhells,  bedded  and 
cumulated  heap  upon  heap,  amongft  earth,  will  fcarcely  con¬ 
ceive  which  way  thefe  could  ever  live.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hi/}. 

Cum.ULa'tion.  n.f.  The  acl  of  heaping  together.  Dt£T. 

Cuncta'tion.  n.f  [cun Ratio,  Latin]  Delay;  procraftina- 
tion  ;  dilatorinefs. 

It  is  moft  certain,  that  the  Englilh  made  not  their  heft  im¬ 
provements  of  thefe  fortunate  events ;  and  that  efpecially  by 
two  miferable  errours,  c unflation  in  proftcuting,  and  hafle  in 
departure.  Hayward. 

The  fwifteft  animal,  conjoined  with  a  heavy  body,  implies 

that 
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that  common  moral,  fejlina  lente ;  and  that  celerity  Ihould 
always  be  contempered  with  cunRation.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Errours. 
CUNCTATOR.  n.f  [Latin.]  One  given  to  delay  ;  a  lingerer ; 
an  idler ;  a  fluggard. 

Others,  being  unwilling  to  difcourage  fuch  cunRators ,  al¬ 
ways  keep  them  up  in  good  hope,  that,  if  they  are  not  yet 
called,  they  may  yet,  with  the  thief,  be  brought  in  at  the  laft 
hour.  .  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

To  Cund.  v.  n.  [from  konnen ,  to  know,  Dutch.]  To  give  no¬ 
tice  :  a  provincial  or  obfolete  word.  See  Conder. 

1  hey  are  directed  by  a  balker  or  huer  on  the  cliff,  who, 
difcerning  the  courfe  of  the  pilchard,  cundeth ,  as  they  call  it, 
the  mafter  of  each  boat.  Carezv  s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

CU'NEAL.  adj.  [cuneus,  Latin.]  Relating  to  a  wedge  3  having 
the  form  of  a  wedge. 

Cunea'ted.  adj.  [cuneus,  Latin.]  Made  in  form  of  a  wedge. 

Cuneiform,  adj.  [from  cuneus  and  forma ,  Latin.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  wedge. 

Cuneiform-bones,  n.f.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  bones 
of  the  foot ;  thus  called  from  their  wedge-like  fhape,  being 
large  above  and  narrow  below.  DiR. 

Cu'nner.  n.  f  A  kind  of  fifh  lefs  than  an  oyfler,  that  flicks 
clofe  to  the  rocks.  Ainfworth. 

CU'NNING.  adj.  [from  connan,  Sax.  konnen ,  Dut.  to  know.] 

f.  Skilful;  knowing;  well  inftrudted  ;  learned. 

Schoolmafters  will  I  keep  within  my  houfe. 

Fit  to  inftrudt  her  youth. — To  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind  ;  and  liberal 

To  mine  own  children,  in  good  bringing  up.  Shakefpeare. 

I  do  prefent  you  with  a  man  of  mine. 

Cunning  in  mufick  and  the  mathematicks. 

To  inftrudt  her  fully  in  thofe  fciences.  Shakefpeare. 

Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to  tafte  fack  and  drink  it  ?  Wherein 
neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it  ?  Wherein 
cunning ,  but  in  craft  ?  Wherein  crafty,  but  in  villainy  ? 
Wherein  villainous,  but  in  all  things  ?  Wherein  worthy,  but 
in  nothing.  Shakcfpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Send  me  now  therefore  a  man  cunning  to  work  in  gold,  and 
in  filver,  and  that  can  fkill  to  cut  and  to  grave.  2  Ckron.  ii.  7. 

When  Pedro  does  the  lute  command. 

She  guides  the  cunning  artift’s  hand.  Prior. 

2.  Peformed  with  fkill ;  artful. 

And  over  them  Arachne  high  did  lift 
Her  cunning  web,  and  fpread  her  fubtile  net. 

Enwrapped  in  foul  fmoak,  and  clouds  more  black  than  jet. 

Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  7.  fan.  28* 

And  there  befide  of  marble  ftone  was  built 
An  altar,  carv’d  with  cunning  imagery ; 

On  which  true  Chriftians  blood  was  often  fpilt. 

And  holy  martyrs  often  done  to  die.  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen, 
Once  put  out  thy  light, 

Thou  cunning  ft  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  light  relumine.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

3.  Artfully  deceitful;  fly;  defigning ;  trickifh ;  full  of  fetches 
and  ftratagems  ;  fubtle  ;  crafty  ;  fubdolous. 

Men  will  leave  truth  and  mifery  to  fuch  as  love  it ;  they  are 
refolved  to  be  cunning:  let  others  run  the  hazard  of  being 
fincere.  South’s  Sersnons. 

4.  Adted  with  fubtilty. 

'I  he  more  he  protefted,  the  more  his  father  thought  he  dif- 
fembled,  accounting  his  integrity  to  be  but  a  cunning  face  of 
falfhood.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Cu'nning.  n.f.  [cunnln3e,  Saxon.] 

1.  Artifice;  deceit;  flynefs;  Height;  craft;  fubtilty;  diflimuia- 
tion  ;  fraudulent  dexterity. 

What  if  I  be  not  fo  much  the  poet,  as  even  that  miferable 
fubjedt  of  his  cunning ,  whereof  you  fpeak.  Sidney. 

We  take  cunning  for  a  finifter  or  crooked  wifdom ;  and 
certainly  there  is  great  difference  between  a  cunning  man  and 
a  wile  man,  not  only  in  point  of  honefty,  but  in  point  of 
ability.  Bacon ,  EJJay  23. 

Thefe  fmall  wares  and  petty  points  of  cunning  are  infinite, 
and  it  were  a  good  deed  to  make  a  lift  of  them;  for  nothing 
doth  more  hurt  than  that  cunning  men  pafs  for  wife.  Bacon. 

2'.  Art;  fkill;  knowledge. 

Cu'nningi.y.  adv.  [from  cunning.']  Artfully;  flyly;  fub- 
tily  ;  by  fraudulent  contrivance  ;  craftily. 

Amongft  other  crimes  of  this  nature,  there  was  diligent 
enquiry  made  of  fuch  as  had  raifed  and  difperfed  a  bruit  and 
rumour,  a  little  before  the  field  fought,  that  the  rebels  had  the 
day,  and  that  the  king’s  army  was  overthrown,  and  the  king 
fled;  whereby  it  wras  fuppofed,  that  many  fuccours  were  cun¬ 
ningly  put  off  and  kept  back.  Bacons  Henry  VII. 

I  mult  meet  my  danger,  and  deftroy  him  firft ; 

But  cunningly  and  clofely,  Denham’s  Sophy. 

When  ftock  is  high,  they  come  between, 

Making  by  fecond-hand  their  offers; 

1  lien  cunningly  retire  unfeen, 

With  each  a  million  in  his  coffers.  Swift. 

Cu'nningman.  n.f.  [cunning  and  man.]  A  man  who  pretends 
to  tell  fortunes,  or  teach  how  to  recover  ftolcn  goods. 
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He  lent  him  for  a  ftrong  detachment 
Of  beadle,  conftable,  and  watchmen, 

T’  attack  the  cunningman ,  for  plunder 
Committed  falfly  on  his  lumber.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  cant  r, 

Cu'nningness.  n.f.  [from  cunning.]  Deceitfulnefs ;  flynefs. 
CUP.  n.f.  [cup.  Sax.  kop,  Dut.  coupe,  French.  J 

1.  A  fmall  veffel  to  drink  in. 

Thou  (halt  deliver  Pharaoh’s  cup  into  his  hand,  after  the 
former  manner  when  thou  waft  his  butler.  Gencf.s ,  xi.  1 3, 

Ye  heav’nly  pow’rs,  that  guard 
The  Britifh  ifles,  fuch  dire  events  remove 
Far  from  fair  Albion ;  nor  let  civil  broils 
Ferment  from  focial  cups.  Philips. 

2.  The  liquor  contained  in  the  cup;  the  draught. 

Which  when  the  vile  enchanterefs  perceiv’d, 

How  that  my  lord  from  her  I  would  reprieve. 

With  cup  thus  charm’d,  imparting  fhe  deceiv’d.  Fairy  Queen. 

All  friends  fhall  tafte 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cups  of  their  defervings.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Wil’t  pleafe  your  lordfhip,  drink  a  cup  of  fack.  Shakefp. 
They  that  never  had  the  ufe 
Of  the  grape’s  furprifing  juice. 

To  the  firft  delicious  cup 

All  their  reafon  render  up.  I Bailer. 

The  heft,  the  deareft  fav’rite  of  the  Iky, 

Muft  tafte  that  cup  ;  for  man  is  born  to  die.  Pope’s  Odyff. 

3.  Social  entertainment;  merry  bout,  [in  the  plural.] 

Then  fhall  our  names. 

Familiar  in  their  mouth  as  houfhold  words, 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  frefhly  remember’d.  Shakef.  H.  V. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  I  were  reafoning,  as  one  friend  with 
another,  by  the  firefide,  or  in  our  cups,  without  care,  without 
any  great  aftedtion  to  either  party.  Knolles’s  Hijloryof  theTurks. 

It  was  near  a  miracle  to  fee  an  old  man  filent,  fince  talking 
is  the  difeafe  of  age;  but  amongft  cups,  makes  fully  a  wonder. 

Ben.  Johnfon’s  Difcov cries. 
Marrying,  or  proftituting,  as  befel 
Rape  or  adultery,  where  pafling  fair 

Allur’d  them :  thence  from  cups,  to  civil  broils  !  Milton. 

Amidft  his  cups  with  fainting  fhiv’ring  feiz’d. 

His  limbs  disjointed,  and  all  o’er  difeas’d. 

His  hand  refufes  to  fuftain  the  bowl.  Dryden’s  Perftus. 

4.  Any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup ;  as,  the  hufk  of  an  acorn,  the 
bell  of  a  flower. 

A  pyrites  of  the  fame  colour  and  fhape,  placed  in  the  cavity 
of  another  of  an  hemifpherick  figure,  in  much  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  an  acorn  in  its  cup.  Woodward  on  Fofftls. 

5.  Cup  and  Can.  Familiar  companions.  The  can  is  the  large 
veffel,  out  of  which  the  cup  is  filled,  and  to  which  it  is  a  con- 
ftant  affociate. 

You  boafting  tell  us  where  you  din’d, 

And  how  his  lordfhip  was  fo  kind ; 

Swear  he’s  a  moft  facetious  man ; 

That  you  and  he  are  cup  and  can : 

You  travel  with  a  heavy  load, 

And  quite  miftake  preferment’s  road.  Swift .. 

To  Cup.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  fupply  with  cups :  this  fenfe  is  obfolete. 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 

In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown’d  : 

With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crown’d  ! 

Cup  us,  ’till  the  world  go  round.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

2.  To  fix  a  glafs-bell  or  cucurbite  upon  the  fkin,  to  draw  the 
blood  in  fcarification. 

The  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  heart, 

Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  fpite  of  art : 

Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cupphig  will  prevail ; 

All  outward  remedies  and  inward  fail.  Dryden’s  Fables. 
You  have  quartered  all  the  foul  language  upon  me,  that 
could  be  raked  out  of  the  air  of  Billingfgate,  without  know¬ 
ing  who  lam;  or  whether  I  deferve  to  be  cupped  and  fcarified 
at  this  rate.  Spectator,  N°.  59;. 

Bliftering,  cupping,  and  bleeding  are  feldom  of  ufe  but  to 
the  idle  and  intemperate.  Addifon s  Spectator,  N°.  195. 

Him  the  damn’d  doctors  and  his  friends  immur’d  ; 

They  bled,  they  cupp’d,  they  purg'd;  in  fhort  they  cur’d.  Pope. 
Cupbe'arer.  n  J~. 

1 .  An  officer  of  the  king’s  houfhold. 

There  is  conveyed  to  Mr.  Viiliers  an  intimation  of  the 
king’s  pleafure  to  wait  and  to  be  lworn  his  fervant,  and  fhort- 
ly  after  his  cupbearer  at  large;  and  the  Summer  following  he 
was  admitted  in  ordinary.  LVotton. 

2.  An  attendant  to  give  wine  at  a  feaft. 

This  vine  was  faid  to  be  given  to  Tro  ,  the  father  of  Priam, 
by  Jupiter,  as  a  recompenee  for  his  carrying  away  his  fon 
Ganymede  to  be  his  cupbearer.  Notes  on  the  Odjfey. 

Cu'pco  ard.  n.f.  [cup  and  bopd,  a  cafe  or  receptacle,  Saxon.] 
A  cafe  with  lhclves,  in  which  victuals  or  earthen  ware  is 
placed. 

Some  trees  are  beft  for  planchers,  as  deal ;  fome  for  tables, 
cupboards,  and  defks,  as  walnut.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/hry. 

Codrus 
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Codrus  had  but  one  bed ;  fo  fhort  to  boot. 

That  his  fhort  wife’s  fhort  legs  hung  dangling  out: 

His  cupboard's  head  fix  earthen  pitchers  grac’d, 

Beneath  them  was  his  trufty  tankard  plac’d.  Dryden's  Juv. 
Yet  their  wine  and  their  victuals  thefe  curmudgeon- 
lubbards, 

Lock  up  from  my  fight,  in  cellars  and  cupboards.  Sivift. 
i  o  Cu  pboard.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  I  o  treafure  in  a  cup* 
board  ;  to  hoard  up. 

The  belly  did  remain 
I  th  midft  o’ th’  body,  idle  and  unadtive. 

Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  reft.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

Cupidity,  n.f.  [ cupuhta <,  Latin.]  Concupifcence  ;  unlaw¬ 
ful  or  unreasonable  longing 

CU  POL/1,  n.j.  [Italian'.]  A  dome ;  the  hemifpherical  fummit 
of  a  building. 

Nature  feems  to  have  defigned  the  head  as  the  cupola  to  the 
moft  glorious  of  her  works;  and  when  we  load  it  with  fuper- 
numerary  ornaments,  we  deftroy  the  fymetry  of  the  human 
figure.  Addifon’s  Spectator,  N°.  28. 

Cu'ppel.  See  Coppel. 

There  be  other  bodies  fixed,  which  have  little  or  no  fpirit ; 
fo  as  there  is  nothing  to  fly  out,  as  we  fee  in  the  fluff  whereof 
cuppels  are  made,  which  they  put  into  furnaces,  upon  which 
>  worketh  not.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N'.  799. 

Cupper,  n.f.  [from  cup.]  One  who  applies  cupping-glaffesj 
a  fcarifier. 

Cupping-glass,  n.f.  [from  cup  and  glafs.]  A  glafs  ufed  by 
fcarifiers  to  draw  out  the  blood  by  rarefying  the  air. 

A  bubo,  in  this  cafe,  ought  to  be  drawn  outward  by 
cupping- glaffes,  and  brought  to  Suppuration.  JVifeman' s  Surgery. 
Cupreous,  adj.  [ cuprous ,  Latin.]  Coppery;  confifting  of 
copper. 

Having,  by  the  intervention  of  a  little  fal  armoniack, 
made  copper  inflammable,  I  took  fome  Small  grains,  and  put 
them  under  the  wiek  of  a  burning  candle,  whereby  they  were 
with  the  melted  tallow  fo  kindled,  that  the  green,  not  blue, 
flame  of  the  cupreous  body  did  burn  for  a  good  while.  Boyle. 
Cur.  n.f.  [korre,  Dutch.  SeeCuRTAL.] 

J.  A  worthlefs  degenerate  dog. 

How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  fir  ? — 

’Tis  a  good  dog. - - 

— A  cur ,  fir. - 

— Sir,  he’s  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog.  Shahfpeare. 

Here’s  an  old  drudging  cur  turned  off  to  fhift  for  himfelf, 
for  want  of  the  very  teeth  and  heels  that  he  had  loft  in  his 
mailer’s  fervice.  L'EJlrange ,  Fable  25. 

A  cur  may  bear 

The  name  of  tiger,  lion,  or  whate’er 
Denotes  the  nobleft  or  the  faireft  beaft. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  man. 

What  would  you  have,  ye  curs , 

That  like  not  peace  nor  war  ?  Skakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

This  knight  had  occafion  to  inquire  the  way  to  St.  Anne’s- 
Iane ;  upon  which  the  perfon,  whom  he  Spoke  to,  called  him 
a  young  popifh  cur ,  and  afked  him,  who  made  Anne  a 
Lint.  Addifon's  Spectator,  N°.  125. 

Cu'rable.  adj.  [from  car<?.]  That  admits  a  remedy;  that 
‘  may  be  healed. 

A  confumption  of  the  lungs,  at  the  beginning,  herein  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  other  curable  difeafes,  that  it  is  not  to  be  worn 
away  by  change  of  diet,  or  a  chearful  fpirit.  Harvey  on  Confurnp. 
A  defperate  wound  muft  Skilful  hands  employ. 

But  thine  is  curable  by  Philip’s  boy.  Dryden's  Juvenal's  Sat. 
Cu'r  ableness.  n.f.  [from  curable.]  Poffibility  to  be  healed. 
CVr  acy.  n.f.  [from  curate.]  Employment  of  a  curate,  dif- 
tin£l  from  a  benefice  ;  employment  which  a  hired  clergyman 
holds  under  the  beneficiary. 

They  get  into  orders  as  Soon  as  they  can,  and,  if  they  be 
very  fortunate,  arrive  in  time  to  a  curacy  here  in  town.  Swift. 
CITRATE,  n.f.  [curator,  Latin.]  A  clergyman  hired  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  another. 

He  Spar’d  no  pains ;  for  curate  he  had  none  ; 

Nor  durft  he  truft  another  with  his  care.  Dryden's  Fables. 
2.  A  parifh  prieft. 

I  thought  the  Englifh  of  curate  had  been  an  ecclcfiaftieal 

hireling. - No  fuch  matten ;  the  proper  import  of  the  word 

fignifies  one  who  has  the  cure  of  fouls.  Collier  on  Bride. 

Cu'rateship.  n.f.  [from  curate.]  The  fame  with  curacy. 
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Cu'rative.  adj.  [from  cun.] 


Relating 


to  the  cure  of  dif¬ 


eafes  ;  not  preservative. 

The  therapeutick  or  curative  phyfick,  we  term  that  which 
reftores  the  patient  unto  Sanity.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b  iv. 

There  may  be  taken  proper  ufeful  indications,  both  preser¬ 
vative  and  curative ,  from  the  qualities  of  the  air.  Arbuthnot. 
CURATOR,  n.f.  [Latin.]  ^  One  that  has  the  care  and  Super¬ 
intendence  of  any  thing. 

The  curators  of  Bedlam  allure  us,  that  foine  lunaticks  are 
perfons  of  honour.  Swift. 

CURB.  n.f.  [courber,  to  bend,  French.] 
i.  A  curb  is  an  iron  chain,  made  fall  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
V oi>.  I. 
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branches  of  the  bridle,  in  a  hole  called  the  eye,  and  running 
over  the  beard  of  the  horfe.  Farrier's  Diii. 

I  he  ox  hath  his  bow,  the  horfe  his  curb,  and  the  faulcon 
his  bells;  fo  man  hath  his  defire.  Shakef.  As  you  like  it. 

So  four  fierce  courfers,  ftarting  to  the  race, 

Scovv’r  through  the  plain,  and  lengthen  ev’ry  pace ; 

Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  threat’ning  cries  they  fear.  ‘Dryd. 

2,  Reftraint;  inhibition;  oppofition;  hindrance. 

The  Roman  ftate,  whofe  courfe  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thoufand  curbs 
Of  more  ftrong  links  afunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

We  remain 

In  ftri£left  bondage,  though  thus  far  remov’d, 

Under  th’  inevitable  curb ,  referv’d 

His  captive  multitude.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  ii.  /.  322. 

By  thefe  men,  religion,  that  fhould  be 
1  he  curb,  is  made  the  Spur  to  tyranny.  Denham  s  Sophy. 
Even  they  who  think  us  under  no  other  tie  to  the  true  in- 
tereft  of  our  country,  will  allow  this  to  be  an  effectual  curb 
upon  us.  Atter'bury's  Sermons. 

3.  A  curb  is  a  hard  and  callous  tumour,  which  runs  along 
the  infide  of  a  horfe’s  hoof ;  that  is,  on  that  part  of  the  hoof 
that  is  oppofite  to  the  leg  of  the  lame  fide.  Farrier's  DiiJ. 

To  Curb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  guide  or  reftrain  a  horfe  with  a  cuib. 

Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  fteed  Milt. 

2.  To  reftrain;  to  inhibit;  to  check;  to  confine ;  toholdback. 

Were  not  the  laws  planted  amongft  them  at  the  firft,  and 
had  they  not  governours  to  curb  and  keep  them  ftill  in  awe  and 
obedience  ?  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Then  thou,  the  mother  of  fo  fweet  a  child, 

Her  falfe  imagin’d  lofs  ceafe  to  lament, 

And  wifely  learn  to  curb  thy  forrows  wild.  Milton. 

If  fenfe  and  learning  are  fuch  unfociable  imperious  things, 
he  ought  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  his  reafon,  and  curb  his 
intellectuals  Collier  on  Pride. 

At  this  fhe  curb'd  a  groan,  that  elfe  had  come ; 

And  paufing,  view’d  the  prefent  in  the  tomb  ; 

Then  to  the  heart  ador’d  devoutly  glew’d 

Her  lips,  and  raifing  it,  her  fpeech  renew’d.  Dryd.  Fables. 

’Till  force  returns,  his  ardour  we  reftrain, 

And  curb  his  warlike  wifh  to  crofs  the  main.  Dryden. 

Knowing  when  a  mufe  fhould  be  indulged 
In  her  full  flight,  and  when  fhe  fhould  be  curbed.  Rofcommon % 
Some  poor  cottage  on  the  mountain’s  brow. 

Where  pinching  want  muft  curb  thy  warm  defires. 

And  houfhold  cares  fupprefs  thy  genial  fires.  Prior . 

Nature  to  all  things  fix’d  the  limits  fit, 

And  wifely  curb'd  proud  man’s  pretending  wit.  Pope. 

2.  Sometimes  with  from  ;  fometimes  with  of. 

Yet  you  are  curb'd from  that  enlargement  by 
The  confequence  of  the  crown.  Shakefpeare* s  Cymleline. 

CURD.  n.f.  [See  Crudle.]  The  coagulation  of  milk;  the 
concretion  of  the  thicker  parts  of  any  liquor. 

.  Milk  of  itfelf  is  fuch  a  compound  of  cream,  curds ,  and 
whey,  as  it  is  eafilv  turned  and  diffolved.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijlory. 
This  night,  at  leaft,  with  me  forget  your  care  ; 

Chefnuts  and  curd,  and  cream  fhall  be  your  fare.  Dryden . 

Let  Sporus  tremble. — -What !  that  thing  of  filk ! 

Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  afs’s  milk?  Pope. 

To  Curd.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  turn  to  curds;  to  caufe 
to  coagulate. 

Maiden,  does  it  curd  thy  blood, 

To  fay  I  am  thy  mother  ?  Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well: 
To  Cu'rdle.  v.  n.  [from  curd.]  To  coagulate;  to  fhoot  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  concrete. 

Powder  of  mint,  and  ppwder  of  red  rofes,  keep  the  milk 
fomewhat  from  turning  or  curdling  in  the  ftomach.  Bacon. 

Some  to  the  houfe. 

The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry  bend  their  flight, 

Sip  round  the  pail,  or  tafte  the  curdling  cheefe.  Thom.  Sum. 
To  Cu'rdle.  v.  a.  To  caufe  to  coagulate ;  to  force  into  con¬ 
cretions. 

His  changed  powers  at  firft  themfelves  not  felt, 

’Till  curdled  cold  his  courage ’gan  t’  affail.  Fairy  Afyeen,  b.\. 
Mixed  with  the  fixth  part  of  a  fpoonful  of  milk,  it  burnt 
to  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  pulfes,  and  the  milk  was  curdled. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  366. 
My  foul  is  all  the  fame, 

Unmov’d  with  fear,  and  mov’d  with  martial  fame  ; 

But  my  chill  blood  is  curdled  in  my  veins. 

And  fcarce  thefhadow  of  a  man  remains.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

Ev’n  now  I  fall  a  victim  to  thy  wrongs  ; 

Ev’n  now  a  fatal  draught  works  out  my  loul ; 

Ev’n  now  it  curdles  in  my  fhrinking  veins 
The  lazy  blood,  and  freezes  at  my  heart.  Smith. 

There  is  in  the  fpirit  of  wine  fome  acidity,  by  which 
brandy  curdles  milk.  Floyer. 

Cu'rdy.  adj.  [from  curd  ]  Coagulated;  concreted;  full  of 
curds ;  curdled. 
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It  differs  from  a  vegetable  emulfion,  by  coagulating  into  a 
curdy  mafs  with  acids.  -  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

CURE.  n.  f.  [cure 7,  Latin.] 

1.  Remedy;  rdtorative. 

'1  Lis  league  that  we  have  made. 

Will  give  her  ladnefs  very  little  cure. 

Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 

This  widow  lady  ?  Shakefpeare’s  King  John. 

Cold,  hunger,  prifons,  ills  without  a  cure , 

AH  thefe  he  muff,  and  guiltlefs  oft,  endure.  Dry  den  s  Fables. 

Now  we’re  ador’d,  and  the  next  hour  difplea'fe; 

At  firft  your  cure,  and  after  your  difeafe.  Granville. 

Horace  advifes  the  Romans  to  feek  a  feat  in  fome  remote 
part,  by  way  of  a  cure  for  the  corruption  of  their  manners.  Sw. 

2.  A£t  of  healing. 

I  do  cures  to-day,  and  to-morrow.  Lu.  xiii.  32. 

3.  The  benefice  or  employment  of  a  curate  or  clergyman. 

If  his  cure  lies  among  the  lawyers,  let  nothing  be  faid  againft 
entangling  property,  fpinning  out  caufes,  fqueezing  clients, 
and  making  the  laws  a  greater  grievance  than  thofe  who  break 
them.  Collier. 

To  Cure.  v.  a.  [euro,  Latin.] 

1.  To  heal;  to  reftore  to  health  ;  to  remedy;  to  recover:  with 
of  before  the  difeafe.  Ufed  of  patients  or  difeafes. 

The  bones,  in  fharp  colds,  wax  brittle;  and  therefore  all 
contufions  of  bones,  in  hard  weather,  are  more  difficult  to 
cure.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory ,  N°.  688. 

Here  the  poor  Lover,  that  has  long  endur’d 
Some  proud  nymph’s  fcorn,  of  his  fond  paffion’s  cur’d.  Waller. 
I  never  knew  any  man  cured  of  inattention.  Swift. 

Hear  what  from  love  unpradtis’d  hearts  endure, 

From  love,  the  foie  difeafe  thou  canft  not  cure.  Pope. 

2.  To  prepare  in  any  manner,  fo  as  to  be  preferved  from  cor¬ 
ruption. 

The  beef  would  be  fo  ill  chofen,  or  fo  ill  cured,  as  to  ftink 
many  times  before  it  came  fo  far  as  Holland.  Temple. 

Cureless,  adj.  [cure  and  lefs. ]  Without  cure;  without 

remedy. 

Bootlefs  are  plaints,  and  curelefs  are  my  wounds ; 

No  way  to  fly,  nor  ftrength  to  hold  out  flight.  Sbak,  H.  VI. 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  curelefs  ruin.  Shakefpeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

If,  faid  he. 

Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity. 

For  love  of  heav’n,  with  patience  undergo 
A  curelefs  ill,  fince  fate  will  have  it  fo.  Dryden’s  Fables. 
<Vrer.  n.f.  [from  cure.]  A  healer;  a  phyfician. 

He  is  a  curer  of  fouls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies :  if  you 
fhould  fight,  you  go  againft  the  hair  of  your  profeffions.  Shak. 

The  indexterity  and  worfe  fuccefs  of  the  molt  famous  of 
our  confumption  curers,  do  evidently  demonftrate  their  dim- 
nefs  in  beholding  its  caufes.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Cu'rfew.  n.f.  [couvre feu,  French.]  An  evening-peal,  by 
,  which  the  conqueror  willed,  that  every  man  fhould  rake  up 
his  fire,  and  put  out  his  light ;  fo  that  in  many  places  at  this 
day,  where  a  bell  is  cuftomarily  rung  towards  bed  time,  it  is 
faid  to  ring  curfew.  Cowel. 

You  whofe  paftime 

Is  to  make  midnight  mufhrooms,  that  rejoice 

To  bear  the  folemn  curfew.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Tempejl. 

Oft  on  a  plat  of  rifing  ground, 

1  hear  tne  far  off  curfctu  found. 

Over  fome  wide- water’d  fhoar, 

Swinging  flow  with  fullen  roar.  Milton. 

2.  A  cover  for  afire;  a  fireplate. 

But  now  for  pans,  pots,  curfews,  counters  and  the  like, 
the  beauty  Will  not  be  fo  much  refpedted,  fo  as  the  compound 
ftuff  is  like  to  pafs.  Bacon’s  Phyf  Rem. 

Curia'litY.  n.  f.  [from  curialis,  Latin.]  The  privileges, 
prerogatives,  or  perhaps  retinue  of  a  court. 

The  court  and  curiality.  Bacon’s  Advice  to  Villiers . 

Curio'sity.  n.f.  [from  curious.] 
r.  Inquifitivenefs ;  inclination  to  enquiry. 

2.  Nicety ;  delicacy. 

When  thou  waft  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they  mockt 
thee  for  too  much  curiofity',  in  thy  rags  thou  knoweft  none, 
but  art  defpifed  for  the  contrary.  Sh'akefpeare’s  Timon. 

3.  Accuracy ;  exadtnefs. 

Qualities  are  fo  weighed,  that  curiofity  in  neither  can  make 
choice  of..either’s  moiety.  Sbakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Our  eyes  and  fenfes,  however  armed  or  affifted,  are  too 
grofs  to  difeern  the  curiofity  of  the  workmanfhip  of  nature. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

4*  An  a£t  of  curiofity  ;  nice  experiment. 

There  hath  been  pradlifed  alfo  a  curiofity,  to  fet  a  tree  upon 
the  north-fide  of  a  wall,  and,  at  a  little  height,  to  draw  it 
through  the  wall,  and  fpread  it  upon  the  fouth-fide ;  con¬ 
ceiving  that  the  root  and  lower  part  of  the  ftock  fhould  enjoy 
the  frefhncfs  of  the  fhade,  and  the  upper  boughs  and  fruit,  the 
comfort  of  the  fun  ;  but  it  forted  not.  .  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

5.  An  objedt  of  curiofity;  rarity. 


We  took  a  ramble  together  to  fee  the  curiofities  of  this  great 
town.  Addfon’s  Freeholder,  N°^  47. 

CU'R-IOUS.  adj.  [curiofus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Inquifitive ;  defirous  of  information  ;  addidled  to  enquiry. 

Be  not  curious  in  unneceffary  matters ;  for  more  things  are 
fhewn  unto  thee  than  men  underftand.  EcAus.  iii.  23. 

Even  then  to  them  the  fpirit  of  lyes  fuggefts, 

That  they  were  blind,  becaufe  they  faw  not  ill ; 

And  breath’d  into  their  uncorrupted  breafts 
A  curious  wifh,  which  did  corrupt  their  will.  Davies. 

2.  Attentive  to  ;  diligent  about :  fometimes.  with  after. 

It  is  pity  a  gentleman  fo  very  curious  after  things  that  were 
elegant  and  beautiful,  fhould  not  have  been  as  curious  as  to 
their  origin,  their  ufes,  and  their  natural  hiftory.  Woodward, 

3.  Sometimes  with  of. 

Then  thus  a  fenior  of  the  place  replies. 

Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

4.  Accurate;  careful  not  to  miftake. 

’Till  Arrianifm  had  made  it  a  matter  of  great  fharpnefs  and 
fubtlety  of  wit  to  be  a  found  believing  Cbriftian,  men  were 
not  curious  what  fyllables  or  particles  of  fpeech  they  ufed.  Hook. 

5.  Difficult  topleafe;  folicitous  of  perfection ;  not  negligent; 
full  of  care. 

A  temperate  perfon  is  not  curious  of  fancies  and  deliciduf- 
nefs ;  he  thinks  not  much,  and  fpeaks  not  often  of  meat  and 
drink.  Taylour. 

6.  Exact ;  nice ;  fubtle. 

Both  thefe  fenfes  embrace  their  objedfs  at  greater  diftance, 
with  more  variety,  and  with  a  more  curious  diferimation,  than 
the  other  fenfe.  Holder. 

7.  Artful;  not  negledtful ;  not  fortuitous. 

A  vaile  obfeur’d  the  funfhine  of  her  eyes. 

The  rofe  within  herfelf  her  fweetnefs  clofed  ; 

Each  ornament  about  her  feemly  lies, 

By  curious  chance,  or.  carelefs  art,  compoled.  Fairfax,  b.u. 

8.  Elegant;  neat;  laboured;  finifhed. 

Underftanding  to  devife  curious  works,  to  work  in  gold.  Ex. 

9.  Rigid;  fevere;  rigorous. 

For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 

Signior  Baptifta,  of  whom  I  hear  fo  well.  Sbakefpeare. 

Cu'riously.  adv.  [from  curious.] 

1.  Inquifitively ;  attentively;  ftudioufly. 

At  firft  I  thought  there  had  been  no  light  reflected  from 
the  water  in  that  place ;  but  obferving  it  more  curicujly ,  I  faw 
within  it  feveral  fmaller  round  fpots,  which  appeared  much 
blacker  and  darker  than  the  reft.  Newton’s  Opt . 

2.  Elegantly ;  neatly. 

Nor  is  it  the  having  of  wheels  and  fprings,  though  never 
fo  curioufy  wrought,  and  artificially  fet,  but  the  winding  of 
them  up,  that  muft  give  motion  to  the  watch.  South’s  Sermons. 

3.  Artfully;  exa&ly. 

4.  Captioufly. 

Curl,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 
x .  A  ringlet  of  hair. 

She  appareled  herfelf  like  a  page,  cutting  off  her  hair, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  fhort  curls  to  cover  that  noble  head.  Sid. 

Juft  as  in  adt  he  ftood,  in  clouds  enfhrin’d, 

Her  hand  fhe  faften’d  on  his  hair  behind ; 

Then  backward  by  his  yellow  curls  fhe  drew 
To  him,  and  him  alone  confefs’d  in  view.  Dryden’s  Fables. 
2.  Undulation;  wave;  finuofity;  flexure. 

Thus  it  happens,  if  the  glafs  of  the  prifms  be  free  from 
veins,  and  their  fides  be  accurately  plain  and  well  polifhed, 
without  thofe  numberlefs  waves  or  curls,  which  ufuaily  arife 
from  the  fand  holes,  a  little  fmoothed  in  polifhing  with  putty. 

Neivton’s  Opt.  Prop.  ii.  Th.  1. 
To  CURL.  v.  a.  [krollen,  Dut.  cyppan,  Sax.  krille,  Dan.] 

1.  To  turn  the  hair  in  ringlets. 

What  haft  thou  been  ? — 

— A  ferving  man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind,  that  curled  my 
hair,  wore  gloves  in  my  cap,  ferved  the  luft  of  my  miftrefs’s 
heart,  and  did  the  adt  of  darknefs  with  her.  Shakejp.  K.  Lear. 

2.  To  writhe;  to  twift. 

3.  To  drefs  with  curls. 

If  fhe  firft  meet  the  curled  Antony, 

He’ll  make  demand  of  her  kifs.  Shakefp.  Ant .  and  Cleopatra. 

Up  the  trees 

Climbing,  fat  thicker  than  the  fnaky  locks 

That  curl’d  Megaera.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loff,  b.  x.  1.  560. 

4.  To  raife  in  waves,  undulations,  or  finuofities. 

The  vifitation  of  the  winds. 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monftrous  heads.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Seas  would  be  pools,  without  the  brufhing  air 
To  curl  the  waves.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

To  Curl.  v.  n. 
x.  To  fhrink  into  ringlets. 

Thofe  flender  aerial  bodies  are  feparated  and  ftretched  out, 
which  otherwife,  by  reafon  of  their  flexiblenefs  and  weight, 
would  flag  or  curl.  Boyle’s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

2.  To  rife  in  undulations. 

To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town, 

The 
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The  curling  billows  roul  their  reftlefs  tide  ; 

In  parties  now  they  llraggle  up  and  down, 

As  armies,  unoppos’d,  for  prey  divide.  Drydau 

W  hile  hnoaks  from  village  tops  are  feeh.  Pope 

3.  To  twift  ltfelf.  1 

Then  round  her  flender  waift  he  curl’d. 

And  Ramp’d  an  image  of  himfelf,  a  fov’reign  of  the  world. 

Cu'*  lEw.  purlieu,  French.]  FM“- 

A  kind  of  water-fowl,  with  a  large  beak  of  a  grey  colour, 
with  red  and  black  fpots.  b  1 

2.  A  bird  larger  than  a  partridge,  with  longer  legs.  It  runs  very 

fwiftly,  and  frequents  the  cornfields  in  Spain,  in  Sicily  and 
lometimes  in  France. 

.CURMUDGEON  .  [It  is  a  virions  fitanner  ofZZ 

nouncmg  «.t  mchant,  Fr.  an  unknown  correfpondent  1  An 
avamious  churhlh  fellow;  a  ntifer;  a  niggard;  a  churl;  a 
griper.  00  *  5 

And  when  he  has  it  in  his  claws. 

He’ll  not  be  hide-bound  to  the  caufe; 

Nor  /halt  thou  find  him  a  curmudgeon , 

If  thou  diipatch  if  without  grudging.  Hudibras,  p.  iii.  c.  2. 
Roth  their  wine  and  their  vidtuals  thefe  curmudgeon 
lubbards  6 

Lock  up  from  my  fight,  in  cellars  and  cupboards.  Swift. 

.  A  man’s  way.  of  living  is  commended,  becaufe  he  will 
give  any  rate  for  it ;  and  a  man  will  give  any  rate  rather  than 
pals  for  a  poor  wretch,  or  a  penurious  curmudgeon.  Locke. 
u  RMUDGEONtY.  adj.  [from  curmudgeon.]  Avaricious:  co¬ 
vetous  j  churli/h;  niggardly. 

In  a  country  where  he  that  killed  a  hog  invited  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  a  curmudgeonly  fellow  advifed  with  his  companions 
how  he  might  fave  the  charge.  L'Ejlrange. 

tU'RRANT.  n.  f.  ° 

1  ‘  ThrVree  hath  no  prickles  ;  the  leaves  are  large :  the  fioiver 
confifrs  of  five  leaves,  placed  in  form  of  a  rofe :  the  ovary 
which  arifes  from  the  center  of  the  flower-cup,  becomes  a 
globular  fruit,  produced  in  bunches. 

2.  A  fmall  dried  grape,  properly  written  corinth. 

1  hey  butter’d  currants  on  fat  veal  beftow’d, 

And  rumps  of  beef  with  virgin  honey  ftew’d  ; 

Jnfipid  taffe,  old  friend,  to  them  who  Paris  know, 

Where  rocombole,  /hallot,  and  the  rankgarlick  grow.  Kin?. 
Currency,  n.f.  [from  current.] 

1.  Circulation;  power  of  pafling  from  hand  to  hand. 

[The  currency  of  thofe  half-pence  would,  in  the  univerfal 

opinion  of  our  people,  be  utterly  deftruftive  to  this  king¬ 
dom. 

2.  General  reception.  1  1  ’ 

3.  Fluency;  readinefs  of  utterance;  eafinefs  of  pronunciation. 

4.  Continuance;  conftant  flow  •  uninterrupted  courfe. 

The  currency  of  time  to  eftablilh  a  cufiom,  ought  to  be 
with  a  continuando  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  term 
prefer,  bed.  Aylife’s  Par  ergon. 

5.  Creneral  effeem ;  the  rate  at  which  any  thing  is  vulearlv 

valued.  1  e  6  y 

He  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be  fome  great  over-match  for  this 
eftate,  aflifted  as  it  is,  and,  may  be,  is  no  good  mintman,  but 
takes  greatnefs  of  kingdoms  according  to  their  bulk  and 
currency,  and  not  after  intrinfick  value.  Bacon' sWar  with 'Spain. 

6.  The  papers  damped  in  the  Engli/h  colonies  by  authority,  and 
pafling  for  money. 

CU'RRENT.  adj.  [current,  Latin.  J 

1.  Circulatory  ;  pafling  from  hand  to  hand. 

Shekels  of  filver,  current  money  with  the  merchant.  Gen. 
That  there  was  current  money  in  Abraham’s  time  is  pafi 
doubt,  though  it  is  not  fure  that  it  was  ftampt;  for  he  is  laid 
to  be  rich  in  cattle,  in  filver,  and  in  gold.  Arbutbnot. 

2.  Generally  received  ;  uncontradid/ed  ;  authoritative. 

Many  ft  range  bruits  are  received  for  current.  Sidney. 

Becaufe  fuch  as  openly  reprove  fuppofed  diforders  of  ftate, 
are  taken  for  principal  friends  to  the  common  benefit  of  all, 
under  this  fair  and  plaufible  colour,  whatfoever  they  utter 
pafteth  for  good  and  current.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

I  have  colledted  the  faffs,  with  all  poflible  impartiality,  from 
the  current  hiftories  of  thofe  times.  Swift. 

3.  Common ;  general. 

They  have  been  trained  up  from  their  infancy  in  one  fet 
of  notions,  without  ever  hearing  or  knowing  what  other  opi¬ 
nions  are  current  among  mankind.  JVa  ts's  Improvement . 

About  three  months  ago  we  had  a  current  report  of  the 
king  of  France’s  death.  Addifon's  Spoliator. 

4*  Popular ;  fuch  as  is  eftablifhed  by  vulgar  eftimation. 

We  are  alfo  to  confider  the  difference  between  worth  and 
merit,  ftriaiy  taken ;  that  is,  a  man’s  intrinfick ;  this,  his 
current  value;  which  is  lefs  or  more,  as  men  have  occafion  for 

bjm;  ,  Grew’s  Cofmol.  b.  ii.  c.  7.  left.  34. 

$■  ba/hi(*nable ;  popular. 

Oft  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit, 

The  current  folly  proves  our  ready  wit; 

And  authors  think  their  reputation  fafe, 

Which  lives  as  long  as  fools  are  pleas’d  to  laugh.  Pope . 
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6.  Baffable;  fuch  as  may  be  allowed  or  admitted. 

oulcr  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canft  make 
No  excufe  current,  but  to  hang  thyfclf.  Sbakefp.  Rich.  1IL 

7‘  ™  hat  IS  now  Paffing  i  what  is  at  prefent  in  its  courfe;  as,  the 
current  year. 

Cu'rr  ent.  n.f. 

1.  A  running  flream. 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides; 

Thou  know’ft,  being  flopp’d,  imp&tiently^dbth  raire  : 

But  his  fair  courfe  is  not  hindered  : 

He  makes  iweet  mufick  with  th’  enamel’d  ftones.  Shakefp . 
1  hefe  inequalities  will  vanifh  in  one  place,  and  presently 
appear  in  another,  and  feem  perfedlly  to  move  like  waves, 
fucceeding  and  deftroying  one  another  ;  fave  that  their  motion 
oftentimes  feems  to  be  quickeft,  as  if  in  that  vaft  fea  they 
were  carried  on  by  a  current,  or  at  leaft  by  a  tide.  Boyle . 
Heav’n  her  Eridanus  no  more  /hall  boaft, 

Whofe  fame  in  thine,  like  leffer  currents  loll ; 

Thy  nobler  flreams  /hall  vifit  Jove’s  abodes. 

To /hine  among  the  ftars,  and  bathe  the  gods.  Denham. 

}  more  /wells  the  poet’s  lays, 
hile  thiough  the  fky  his  /hining  current  ftrays.  Pope. 

2.  [in  navigation.]  Currents  are  certain  progrefiive  motions  of 

the  water  of  the  fea  in  feverdl  places,  either  quite  down  to  the 
bottom,  or  to  a  certain  determinate  depth ;  by  which  a  /hip 
may  happen  to  be  carried  more  fwiftly  or  retarded .  in  her 
courfe,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  with  or 
againft  the  way  of  the  /hip.  Harris. 

Currently,  adj.  [from  current .] 

1.  In  a  conftant  motion, 

2.  Without  oppofiticn. 

Tiie  very  caufe  which  maketh  the  fimple  and  ignorant  to 
think  they  even  fee  how  the  word  of  God  runneth  currently 
on  your  fide,  is,  that  their  minds  are  foreftftled,  and  their 
conceits  perverted  beforehand.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

3.  Popularly;  fa/hionably  ;  generally. 

4.  Without  ceafing. 

Cu  rrentness,  n.f  [from  current .] 

1.  Circulation. 

2.  General  reception, 

3.  Eafinefs  of  pronunciation. 

When  fubftantialnefs  combineth  With  del!ghtfulhef$,  and 
currentnefs  with  ftayednefs,  how  can  the  language  found  other 
than  moft  full  of  fweetnefs  ?  .  Camden’s  Remains. 

Cu  rrier.  n.f.  [coriarius,  Latin.]  One  who  drefles  and  pares 
leather  for  thofe  who  make  /hoes,  or  other  tilings. 

A  currier  bought  a  bear/kin  of  a  huntfman,  "and  laid  him 
down  ready  money  for  it.  L’Ejlrange. 

Warn’d  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they  found 
To  lodge  their  loathfome  carrion  under  ground  ; 

For  ufelefs  to  the  currier  were  their  hides. 

Nor  could  their  tainted  fle/h  with  ocean  tides 
Be  freed  from  filth.  Dryden’s  Virg.  Geor.  b.  iii  /.  83  3. 
Cu'rrish.  adj.  [from  cur.]  Having  this  qualities  of  a  dege¬ 
nerate  dog;  brutal;  four ;  quarrelfome ;  malignant;  churli/h; 
uncivil;  untradtable;  impracticable. 

Sweet  fpeaking  oft  a  currijh  heart  reclaims.  Sidney,  l.  ii. 
No  care  of  juftice,  nor  no  rule  of  reafon. 

No  temperance,  nor  no  regard  of  feafon, 

Did  thenceforth  ever  enter  in  his  mind, 

But  cruelty,  the  fign  of  cUirijh  kind.  Hubberd’s  Tale. 

In  fa/hions  wayward,  and  in  love  unkind; 

For  Cupid  deigns  hot  wound  a  currifh  mind.  Fairfax,  b.  iv. 

1  would  /he  were  in  heaven,  fo  /he  could 
Entreat  fome  pow-’r  to  change  this  currijh  Jew.  Shalefpeare 4 
.  She  %s  y°ur  dog  was  a  cur;  and  tells  you,  currijh  thanks 
„.1S  S°®d  ];nough  for  fuch  a  prefent.  Shake/.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona . 

I  o  CU  RRY.  v.  a.  [corium,  leather,  Latin.] 

1.  r o  drefs  leather,  by  beating  and  rubbing 'it. 

2.  T o  beat;  to  drub ;  to  thre/h  ;  to  chaftiie. 

^  A  deep  a’efign  in’t  to  divide 
T  he  well  affedied  that  confide  ; 

By  fetting  brother  againft  brother, 

T  o  claw  and  curry  one  another.  Hudibras,  p.  i.  cant  j. 
may  expect  her  to  take  care  of  her  family,  and  curry  her 
hide  in  cafe  of  rcfufal.  Addifon’s  Spectator,  N°.  21 1. 

3.  To  rub  a  horfe  with  a  fcratching  inftrument,  fo  as  to  fmooth 
his  coat,  and  promote  his  fle/h. 

Fridtions  make  the  parts  more  fle/hy  and  full;  as  we  fee 
both  in  men,  and  in  the  currying  of  horfes  :  the  caufe  is,  for 
that  they  draw  a  greater  quantity  of  fpirits  and  blood  to  the 

,  u  •  ,  -  . 

4*  -to  lcratch  in  kindiiefs ;  to  rub  down  with  flattery ;  to  tickle. 

If  I  had  a  fuit  to  mafter  Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  men  • 
ft  to  his  men,  /  would  curry  with  mafter  Shallow.  ShakeJ'p. 

5‘  To  Curry  Favour.  To  become*  a  favourite  by  petty  offi- 
cioufnefs,  flight  kindneffes,  or  flattery. 

He  judged  them  ftill  over-abjedtly  to  fawn  upon  the  hea¬ 
thens,  and  to  curry  favour  with  infidels.  Hooker,  b.  iv.  f.  - 
'/'his  humour  fucceeded  fo  with  the  puppy,  that  an  Vfs 
would  g0  thc  fame  way  to  work  to  curry  favour  for  him- 
•  L  tLJtrciuge. 

Cu'rrvcoms. 
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tu'RRtcoMR.  n.f  [from  curry  and  comb. J  An  iron  inflru- 
ment  ufed  for  currying  horfes. 

He  has  a  clearer  idea  from  a  little  print  than  from  a  long 
definition;  and  fo  he  would  have  *{  jlrigil  and  jijhum,  if, 
inftead  of  a  currycomb  and  cymbal,  he  could  fee  (tamped  in 
the  margin  (mail  pictures  of  thefe  inftruments.  Locke. 

To  CURSE,  v.  a.  [cupyian,  Saxon  ] 

1 .  To  wilh  evil  to  ;  to  execrate  ;  to  devote. 

CurJ'c  me  this  people  ;  for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me.  Num. 
After  Solyman  had  looked  upon  the  dead  body,  and  bitterly 
curfed  the  fame,  he  cauftd  a  great  weight  to  be  tied  unto  it, 
and  fo  call  unto  the  fea.  Knolles’s  Hijioryof  the.  Lurks. 

What,  yet  again  !  the  third  time  haft  thou  curji  me: 

This  imprecation  was  for  Lams’  death, 

And  thou  haft  wifhed  me  like  him.  Dryd.  and  Lee  s  Oedipus. 

2.  To  mifehief;  to  affliCt ;  to  torment. 

On  impious  realms  and  barb’rous  kings  impofe 
Thy  plagues,  and  curfe  ’em  with  fuch  fons  as  thole.  Pope. 
To  Curse,  v.  n.  To  imprecate ;  to  deny  or  affirm  with  im¬ 
precation  of  divine  vengeance. 

The  filver  about  which  thou  curfedjl ,  and  fpeakeft  of  alfo  in 
my  ears,  behold  the  filver  is  with  me.  Jud.  xvi,  2. 

.Curse,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Malediction  ;  wifh  of  evil  tq  another. 

Neither  have  I  fuft'ered  my  mouth  to  fin,  by  wifhing  a  curfe 
to  his  foul.  Job,  xxxi.  30. 

I  never  went  from  your  lordfhip  but  with  a  longing  to  re¬ 
turn,  or  without  a  hearty  curfe  to  him  who  invented  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  put  me  on  the  neceffity  of  withdrawing.  Dryden. 

2.  Affliction;  torment;  vexation. 

'  Curfe  on  the  (tripling  !  how  he  apes  his  fire  ! 

Ambitioully  fententious  !  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

Cu'rsed.  participial  adj.  [from  curfe.] 

1.  Under  a  curfe;  hateful;  deteftable;  abominable;  wicked. 

Merciful  pow’rs  ! 

Rcftrain  in  me  the  curfed  thoughts  that  nature 

Gives  way  to  in  repofe.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

2.  Unholy  ;  unfanCtified  ;  blafted  by  a  curfe. 

Come  lady,  while  heav’n  lends  us  grace. 

Let  us  fly  this  curfed  place, 

Left  the  forcerer  us  entice 
With  fome  other  new  device; 

Not  a  wafte  or  needlefs  found, 

’Till  we  come  to  holier  ground.  Milton. 

3.  Vexatious;  troublefome. 

This  curfed  quarrel  be  no  more  renew’d ; 

Be,  as  becomes  a  wife,  obedient  (till ; 

Though  griev’d,  yet  fubjeCt  to  her  hufband’s  will.  Dryden. 

One  day,  I  think,  in  Paradife  he  liv’d; 

Deftin’d  the  next  his  journey  to  purfiie, 

Where  wounding  thorns  and  curfed  thirties  grew.  Prior. 
Cu'rsedly.  adv.  [from  curfed .]  Miferably;  fhamefully :  a 
low  cant  word. 

Satisfaction  and  reftitution  lies  fo  curfedly  hard  on  the  giz¬ 
zards  of  our  publicans.  L’Ejirange. 

Sure  this  is  a  nation  that  is  curfedly  afraid  of  being  over-run 
with  too  much  politenefs,  and  cannot  regain  one  great  genius 
but  at  the  expence  of  another.  Pope. 

Cu'rsedness.  n.f.  [from  curfed .]  The  ftate  of  being  under  a 
curfe. 

Cu'rship.  n.f.  [from  cur.]  Dogfhip ;  meannefs;  fcoundrel- 
fhip. 

How  durft  he,  I  fay,  oppofe  thy  cur/hip, 

’Gainrt  arms,  authority,  and  worfhip.  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 
CIVRSITOR.  n.  f.  [Latin  ]  An  officer  or  clerk  belonging  to 
the  Chancery,  that  makes  out  original  writs.  They  are  called 
clerks  of  courfe,  in  the  oath  of  the  clerks  of  Chancery.  Of 
thefe  there  are  twenty-four  in  number,  which  have  certain 
(hires  allotted  to  each  of  them,  into  which  they  make  out 
fuch  original  writs  as  are  required.  They  are  a  corporation 
among  themfelves.  Cowel. 

Then  is  the  recognition  and  value,  figned  with  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  that  juftice,  carried  by  the  curfitor  in  Chancery  for 
that  (hire  where  thofe  lands  do  lie,  and  by  him  is  a  writ  of 
covenant  thereupon  drawn,  and  ingroffed  in  parchment.  Bacon. 
Cu'rsorary.  adj.  [from  curfus ,  Latin.]  Curfory;  hafty ; 
carelefs.  A  word,  I  believe,  only  found  in  the  following 
line. 

I  have  but  with  a  curforary  eye 
O’erglanc’d  th.e  articles.  Shnhfpeare' s  Henry  V . 

Cursor  11. Y.  adv.  [from  curfo 7.]  Haftily  ;  without  care  ; 

without  folicitous  attention. 

This  power,  and  no  other,  Luther  difowns,  as  any  one  that 
views  the  place  but  curforily  muft  needs  fee.  Atterbury. 

Cu'rsoriness.  n.f.  [from  curfory.]  Slight  attention. 
CU'RSORY.  adj.  [from  curforius,  Latin.]  Hafty;  quick;  in¬ 
attentive  ;  carelefs. 

The  firft,  upon  a  curfory  and  fuperficial  view,  appeared 
like  the  head  of  another  man.  Addifon. 

Curst,  adj.  Froward;  peevifh;  malignant;  mifehievous; 
malicious;  fnarling 

Mr.  Mafon,  after  his  manner,  was  very  merry  with  both 
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parties,  pleafantly  playing  both  with  the  fhrewd  touches  of 
many  curji  boys,  and  with  the  fmall  diferetion  of  many  lewd 
fchoolmafters.  Afcham’s  Schoobnajter . 

I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen, 

Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curji ; 

I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  fhrewifhnefs : 

I  am  a  right  maid,  for  my  cowardice; 

Let  her  not  ftrike  me.  Shakef.  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 
I’ll  go  fee  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman,  and 
how  much  he  hath  eaten  :  they  are  never  curji  but  when  they 
are  hungry.  Sbakefpeare’s  Winter’s  Tale. 

Her  only  fault,  and  that  is  fault  enough. 

Is,  that  (he  is  intolerably  curji , 

And  fhrewd  and  forward,  fo  beyond  all  meafure. 

That,  were  my  ftate  far  worfer  than  it  is, 

I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold.  Shakifpeare. 
Go,  write  in  a  martial  hand;  be  curji  and  brief.  It  is  no 
matter  how  witty,  fo  it  be  eloquent,  and  full  of  invention.  Sb. 

When  I  dirtuaded  him  from  his  intent. 

And  found  him  pight  to  do  it  with  curji  fpeech, 

I  threaten’d  to  di (cover  him.  Shakejpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

And  though  his  mind 

Be  ne’er  fo  curji,  his  tongue  is  kind  Crajhaw. 

Cu'rstness.  n.f.  [from  curji.]  Peevifhnefs ;  frowardnefs; 
malignity. 

Then,  noble  partners. 

Touch  you  the  fow’reft  points  with  fweeieft  terms. 

Nor  curjinefs  grow  to  the  matter.  Shake j.  Ant.  and  Cieopat. 

Her  mouth  fire  writh’d,  her  forehead  taught  to  frown, 

Her  eyes  to  fparkle  fires  to  love  unknown  ; 

Her  fallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  ihew. 

And  ev’ry  feature  fpoke  aloud  the  curjinef  of  a  fhrew.  Dryd. 

Curt.  adj.  [from  curtus ,  Latin.]  Short. 

To  CU'RTAIL.  v.  a.  [ curto ,  Latin.  It  was  anciently  written 
curtal ,  which  perhaps  is  more  proper ;  but  dogs  that  had  their 
tails  cut,  being  called  curtal  dogs,  the  word  was  vulgarly  con¬ 
ceived  to  mean  originally  to  cut  the  tad ,  and  was  in  time  writ¬ 
ten  according  to  that  notion.] 

1.  To  cut  off ;  to  cut  fhort ;  to  fhorten. 

I,  that  am  curtail’d  of  all  fair  proportion. 

Deform’d,  unfinifK’d,  fent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world.  Shakejpeare’ s  Richard  III. 

Then  why  fhould  we  ourfelves  abridge, 

And  curtail  our  own  privilege  ?  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  cant.  2. 
Scribblers  fend  us  over  their  trafh  in  profe  and  verfe,  with 
abominable  curtailings  and  quaint  modernifms.  Swift. 

This  general  employ,  and  expence  of  their  time,  would  as 
affuredly  curtail  and  retrench  the  ordinary  means  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  erudition,  as  it  would  fhorten  the  opportunities  of 
vice.  Woodward. 

Perhaps  this  humour  of  fpeaking  no  more  than  we  muft, 
has  fo  miferably  curtailed  fome  of  our  words;  and,  in  familiar 
writings  and  converfations,  they  often  lofe  all  but  their  firft 
fyllables.  Addifon’ s  Spectator,  Nw.  135. 

2.  It  has  of  before  the  thing  cut  off. 

The  count  affured  the  court,  that  Fa£t  his  antagonift  had 
taken  a  wrong  name,  having  curtailed  it  of  three  letters ;  for 
that  his  name  was  not  Faft,  but  Faction.  Addifon. 

Cu'rtail  Dog.  n.f.  A  dog  whofe  tail  is  cut  off,  and  who  is 
therefore  hindered  in  courfing.  Perhaps  this  word  may  be  the 
original  of  cur. 

I,  amazed,  ran  from  her  as  a  witch ;  and  I  think,  if  my 
breaft  had  not  been  made  of  faith,  and  my  heart  of  fteel,  fhe 
had  transformed  me  to  a  curtail  dog ,  and  made  me  turn  i’  th’ 
wheel.  Shakefpeares  Comedy  of  Err  ours. 

CU'RTAIN.  n.f.  [cortina,  Latin.] 

1.  A  cloath  contracted  or  expanded  at  pleafure,  to  admit  or  ex¬ 
clude  the  light ;  to  conceal  or  difeover  any  thing ;  to  fhade  a 
bed  ;  to  darken  a  room. 

Their  curtains  ought  to  be  kept  open,  fo  as  to  renew  the 

Arbuthnct  on  Diet. 

So  through  white  curtains  (hot  a  tim’rous  ray, 

And  op’d  thofe  eyes  that  muft  eclipfe  the  day.  Pope . 

Thy  hand,  great  dulnefs  !  let’s  the  curtain  fall. 

And  univerfal  darknefs  buries  all.  Pope’s  Dunciad ,  b.  iii. 
To  draw  the  Curtain.  To  clofe  it  fo  as  to  (hut  out  the 
light,  or  conceal  the  objeCt. 

I  muft  draw  a  curtain  before  the  work  for  a  while,  and 
keep  your  patience  a  little  in  fufpence,  ’till  materials  are  pre¬ 
pared.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Once  more  I  write  to  you,  and  this  once  will  be  the  laft : 
the  curtain  will  foon  be  d’  awn  between  my  friend  and  me, 
and  nothing  left  but  to  wifh  you  a  long  good  night.  Pope. 
To  open  it  fo  as  to  difeern  the  objeCt. 

Had  I  forgot  thee  ?  Oh,  come  in,  /Emilia: 

Soft,  by  and  by  ;  let  me  the  curtains  draw. 

Where  art  thou  ?  What’s  the  matter  with  thee  now?  Shakef 
So  foon  as  the  all-cheering  fun 
Should  in  the  fartheft  Eaft  begin  to  draw 
The  fhady  curtain  from  Aurora's  bed.  Shakef  Rom.  and  Job 
Peace,  the  lovers  are  afleep  : 

They, 
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They,  Tweet  turtles  !  folded  lie 
In  the  lad  knot  that  love  could  tic  : 

Let  them  deep,  let  them  deep  on, 

’Till  this  dormy  night  be  gone  ; 

And  th’  eternal  morrow  dawn. 

Then  the  curtain  will  be  drawn. 

And  they  waken  with  that  light, 

Whofe  day  fhall  never  deep  in  night.  Crajhaw. 

4.  [In  fortification.]  That  part  of  the  wall  or  rampart  that  lies 
between  two  badions.  Military  Dift. 

The  governour,  not  difcouraged,  fuddenly  of  timber  and 
boards  raifed  up  a  curtain  twelve  foot  high,  at  the  back  of 
his  foldiers.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

Curtain -  lecture.  n.f.  [from  curtain  and  le£ture.\  Are- 
proof  given  by  a  wife  to  her  hufband  in  bed. 

What  endlefs  brawls  by  wives  are  bred  ! 

The  c  .rtain-leSlure  makes  a  mournful  bed.  Dryden’s  Juven. 

#  She  ought  to  exert  the  authority  of  the  curtain-leSiure ,  and-, 
if  fhe  finds  him  of  a  rebellious  difpofition,  to  tame  him.  AcldiJ. 

ToCu'rtain.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  inclofe  or  accom- 
-modate  with  curtains. 

Now  o’er  one  half  the  world 
Nature  Teems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abufe 
T  he  curtain'd  deep.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

1  he  wand’ring  prince  and  Dido, 

When  with  a  happy  dorm  they  were  furpriz’d. 

And  curtain'd  with  a  counfel-keeping  cave.  Shakefpeare. 

But  in  her  temple’s  lad:  recefs  inclos’d. 

On  dulnefs’  lap  th’  anointed  head  repos’d: 

Him  clofe  (he  curtain'd  round  with  vapours  blue, 

And  Toft  befprinkled  with  cimmerian  dew.  Pole’s  Dunciad. 

Cu'rtate  Diflance.  n.f  [In  adronomy.]  The  didance  of  a 
planet’s  place  from  the  Tun,  reduced  to  the  ecleptick. 

Curta'tion.  n.f.  [from  curto,  to  fhorten,  Latin.]  The  in¬ 
terval  between  a  planet’s  didance  from  the  fun  and  the  curtate 
di  dance.  Chambers. 

Cu'RTELASSE.  1  a 

CVrtelax.  f  See  Cutlass. 

Cu'rtsy.  See  Courtesy. 

Cu'rvated.  adj.  [ curvatus ,  Latin.]  Bent. 

Curva'tion.  n.f.  [curvo,  Latin.]  The  a£t  of  bending  or 
crooking. 

Cu'rvature.  n.f.  [from  curve. ]  Crookednefs;  indexionj 
manner  of  bending. 

It  is  bent  after  the  manner  of  the  catenarian  curve,  by 
which  it  obtains  that  curvature  that  is  fafed  for  the  included 
marrow.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin. 

Flaccid  it  was  beyond  the  adlivity  of  the  mufcle,  and 
curvature  of  the  oflicles,  to  give  it  a  due  tendon.  Holder. 

Cu  rve.  adj.  [curvus,  Latin.]  Crooked;  bent;  infle&ed;  not 
dreight. 

Unlefs  an  intrinfick  principle  of  gravity  or  attra&ion,  may 
make  it  defcribe  a  curve  line  about  the  attra&ing  body.  Bentley. 

Curve,  n.  f.  Any  thing  bent ;  a  flexure  or  crookednefs  of  any 
particular  form. 

And  as  you  lead  it  round,  in  artful  curve , 

With  eye  intentive  mark  the  Tpringing  game.  Thomfon. 

To  CURVE,  v.  a.  [curvo,  Latin.]  To  bend;  to  crook ;  to 
infleft. 

And  the  tongue  is  drawn  back  and  curved.  Holder  on  Speech. 

To  CURVET,  v  n.  [cervettare,  Italian.] 

1.  To  heap;  to  bound. 

Cry,  holla !  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr’ythee :  it  curvets  unfea- 
fonabjy.  Shakefpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 

Himfelf  he  on  an  earwig  fet. 

Yet 'fcarce  he  on  his  back  could  get, 

So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet , 

’Ere  he  himfelf  could  fettle.  Drayton's  Nymphid. 

Seiz’d  with  unwonted  pain,  Turpriz’d  with  fright. 

The  wounded  deed  curvets ;  and,  rais’d  upright, 

Lights  on  his  feet  before :  his  hoofs  behind 

Spring  up  in  air  aloft,  and  lafll  the  wind.  Dry  den s  dEneis. 

2.  To  frifk  ;  to  be  licentious. 

Cu'rvet.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  leap  ;  a  bound. 

2.  A  frolick;  a  prank. 

Curvilinear,  adj.  [curvus  and  Jinea,  Lat] 

1.  Confiding  of  a  crooked  line. 

The  impulfe  continually  draws  the  celedial  body  from  its 
rectilinear  motion,  and  forces  it  into  a  curvilinear  orbit;  fo 
that  it  mud  be  repeated  every  minute  of  time.  Cheyne. 

2.  Compofed  of  crooked  lines. 

Cu'rvity.  n.f.  [from  curve  ]  Crookednefs. 

The  joined  ends  of  that  bone  and  the  incus  receding,  make 
a  more  acute  angle  at  that  joynt,  and  give  a  greater  curvity  to 
the  pofture  of  the  oflicles.  Holder's  Elements  oj  Speech. 

CUSHION,  n.f.  [kuffen,  Dutch;  coujfin,  French.] 

1.  A  pillow  for  the  feat ;  a  Toft  pad  placed  upon  a  chair. 

Call  Claudius,  and  Tome  other  of  my  men  ; 

1 11  have  them  fleep  on  cujhions  in  my  tent.  Shah.  Jul.  C if  far. 

If  you  are  learn’d, 

Be  not  as  common  fools  ;  if  you  are  not, 
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Let  them  have  cujhions  by  you.  Shakefpeare’ s  CoriolanUs . 

But  e’re  they  fat,  officious  Baucis  lavs 
Two  cujhions  fluff’d  with  flraw,  the  feat  to  raife; 

Coarfe,  but  the  bed  fhe  had.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

An  Eadern  king  put  a  judge  to  death  for  an  iniquitous  fen- 
tence ;  and  ordered  his  hide  to  be  duffed  into  a  cujhion,  and 
placed  upon  the  tribunal,  for  the  fon  to  fit  on.  Swift. 

Cushioned,  adj.  [from  cu/hion.  J  Seated  on  acufhion;  lup- 
ported  by  cufhions. 

Many,  who  are  cujlnoned  upon  thrones,  would  have  re¬ 
mained  in  obfcurity.  Difjertation  on  Parties 

CUSP.  n.f.  [cufpis,  Latin.]  A  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  points 
or  horns  of  the  moon,  or  other  luminary.  Harris. 

Cu'spated.  1  adj.  [from  cufpis ,  Latin.]  When  the  leaves 

Cuspidated,  j  of  a  flower  end  in  a  point.  Ejiuncy. 

Cu'stard.  n.f.  [civflard,  Welfh.]  A  kind  of  fweetmeat 
made  by  boiling  eggs  with  milk  and  fugar,  ’till  the  whole 
thickens  into  a  mafis.  It  is  a  food  much  ufed  in  city  feads. 

He  cram’d  them  ’till  their  guts  did  alee, 

With  cawdle,  cujlard,  and  plumb  cake.  Hudilras ,  cant.  ii. 

Now  may  rs  and  fhrieves  all  hufh’d  and  fatiate  lay; 

Yet  ert,  in  dreams,  the  cujlard  of  the  day.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

Custody,  n.f.  [cufl  odi  a,  Latin.] 

1.  Imprifonment ;  redraintof  liberty. 

The  council  remondranced  unto  queen  Elizabeth  the  con- 
Tpiracies  againd  her  life,  and  therefore  they  advifed  her,  that 
fhe  fhould  go  lefs  abroad  weakly  attended,  as  fhe  ufed;  but  the 
<jueen  anfwered,  die  had  rather  be  dead  than  put  in  cuflody. 

Bacon’s  Apophthegms. 

For  us  enflav’d,  is  cuflody  fevere. 

And  dripes,  and  arbitrary  punifhment 

Inflicted  ?  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ii.  /.  335. 

2.  Care;  guardianfhip ;  charge. 

Under  the  cuflody  and  charge  of  the  Tons  of  Merari,  fhall 
be  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle.  Nutn.  iii.  36. 

We  being  drangers  here,  howdar’d  thou  truff 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  cuflody.  Shakefpeare. 

An  offence  it  were,  rafhly  to  depart  out  of  the  city  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  cuflody.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

There  is  generally  but  one  coin  ftampt  upon  the  occafion, 
which  is  made  a  prefent  to  the  perfon  who  is  celebrated  on  it : 
by  this  means  the  whole  fame  is  in  his  own  cuflody.  Addifon. 

3.  Defence  ;  prefervation  ;  fecurity. 

There  was  prepared  a  fleet  of  thirty  fhips  for  the  cuflody  of 
the  narrow  Teas.  Bacon's  War  with  Spam. 

CUSTOM,  n.f.  [couflume,  French.] 

1 .  Habit ;  habitual  practice. 

Blood  and  deffruction  fhall  be  To  in  uTe, 

That  mothers  fhall  but  Tmile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter’d  by  the  hands  of  war ; 

All  pity  choak’d  with  cuflom  of  fell  deeds.  Shah.  Jut.  Ccrfarc 
Cuflom ,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  feldom  fails  to 
make  them  worfhip.  Locke. 

2.  Fafhion  ;  common  way  of  adding. 

3.  Edablifhed  manner. 

According  to  the  cufotn  of  the  pried’s  office,  his  lot  was  to 
burn  incenfe  when  he  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Luk.  i; 

And  the  prieds  cujlom  with  the  people  was,  that  when  any 
man  offered  facrifice,  the  pried’s  fervantscame,  while  the  flefh 
was  in,  with  a  flefh-hook  of  three  teeth  in  his  hands.  1  Sa.  ii. 

4.  Practife  of  buying  of  certain  perfons. 

You  fay  he  is  affiduous  in  his  calling,  and  is  he  not  grown 
rich  by  it  ?  Let  him  have  your  cuflom ,  but  not  your  votes.  Add, 

5.  Application  from  buyers;  as,  this  trader  has  good  cudom. 

6.  [Inlaw.]  A  law  or  right,  not  written,  which,  being  eda¬ 

blifhed  by  long  ufe,  and  the  confent  of  our  anceftors,  has  been, 
and  is,  daily  practifed.  We  cannot  fay  that  this  or  that  is  a 
cuflom ,  except  we  can  judify  that  it  hath  continued  fo  one 
hundred  years  ;  yet,  becaufe  that  is  hard  to  prove,  it  is  enough 
for  the  proof  of  a  cuflom ,  if  two  or  more  can  depofe  that  they 
heard  their  fathers  fay,  that  it  was  a  cuflom  all  their  time  ;  and 
that  their  fathers  heard  their  fathers  alfo  fay,  that  it  was  like- 
wife  a  cuflom  in  their  time.  If  it  is  to  be  proved  by  record, 
the  continuance  of  a  hundred  years  will  ferve.  Cuflom  is 
either  general  or  particular  :  general,  that  which  is  current 
through  England  ;  particular  is  that  which  belongs  to  this  or 
that  county ;  as  gavelkind  to  Kent,  or  this  or  that  lordfhip, 
city,  or  town.  Cuflom  differs  from  prefeription ;  for  cujlom  is 
common  to  more,  and  prefeription  is  particular  to  this  or 
that  man :  prefeription  may  be  for  a  far  fhorter  time  than 
cujlom.  Cowel . 

7.  Tribute;  tax  paid  for  goods  imported,  or  exported.  * 

The  refidue  of  thefe  ordinary  finances  be  cafual  or  uncer¬ 
tain,  as  be  the  efeheats  and  forfeitures,  the  cufloms ,  butlerage, 
and  impods.  Bacon. 

Thofe  commodities  may  be  dilperfed,  after  having  paid  the 
cufloms,  in  England.  Temple. 

Cufloms  to  deal  is  fuch  a  trivial  thing, 

That  ’tis  their  charter  to  defraud  their  king.  Dryden . 

Strabo  tells  you,  that  Britain  bore  heavy  taxes,  efpecially 
the  cufloms  on  the  importation  of  the  Gallick  trade.  Aibuthmt. 
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Customhouse,  n.f  The  houfc  where  the  taxes  upon  goods 
imported  or  exported  are  collected. 

Some  cujiomhoufe  officers,  birds  of  paffage,  and  oppreffive 
thrifty  fquires,  are  the  only  thriving  people  amongft  us.  Swijt. 

.Customable,  a  j.  [from  cujiotn .]  Common  ;  habitual ; 
frequent. 

CuStoM  able  ness.  n.f  [from  cujlomablej 

1.  Frequency  ;  habit. 

2.  Conformity  to  cuftom. 

Cu'stom a bly.  adv.  [from  cujlomablef]  According  to  cuftom. 
Kingdoms  have  cujiomably  been  carried  away  by  right  of 
fucceflion,  according  to  proximity  of  blood.  Hayward. 

Cu'stomarily.  adv.  [from  cujiomary .]  Habitually;  com¬ 

monly. 

To  call  God  to  witnefs  truth,  or  a  lye  perhaps,  or  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  him  on  every  trivial  occaficn,  in  common  difeourfe, 
cujiomarily  without  any  confrderation  of  what  we  fay,  is  one 
of  the  higheft  indignities  and  affronts  that  can  be  offered  him., 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Cu'stomariness.  n.f.  [from  cujiomary  ]  Frequency;  com- 
monnefs ;  frequent  occurrence. 

A  vice,  which,  for  its  guilt,  may  juftify  the  fharpeft,  and 
for  its  ciljiomarinefs  the  frequented;  inve&ives,  which  can  be 
made  againft  it.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  fed.  3. 

Cu'stomary.  ad),  [from  cujiomf] 

1 .  Conformable  to  eftablifhed  cuftom  ;  according  to  prefeription. 

Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  ftand  with  the  tune  of  your  voices, 
that  I  may  be  coriful :  I  have  here  the  cujiomary  gown.  Shakef. 

Several  ingenious  perfons,  whofe  affiftance  might  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  advance  of  real  and  ufeful  knowledge,  lay  under 
the  prejudices  of  education  and  cujiomary  belief.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

2.  Habitual. 

We  fhould  carefully  avoid  the  profane  and  irreverent  ufe 
of  God’s  name,  by  curfing,  or  cvjiomary  fwearing,  and  take 
heed  of  the  negledt  or  contempt  of  his  worthip,  or  any  thing 
belonging  to  it.  Hliotfon ,  Sermon  5. 

3.  Ufual;  wonted. 

Ev’n  now  I  met  him 
With  Cujiomary  compliment,  when  he, 

W;.fting  his  eyes  to  th’  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  fpeeds  from  me.  Shakefpeare. 

Cu'stomed.  ad),  [from  cujiom .]  Ufual;  common;  that  to 
which  we  are  accuftomed. 

No  nat’ral  exhalation  in  the  fky, 

No  common  wind,  no  cuflomed  event, 

But  they  will  pluck  away  its  nat’ral  caufe. 

And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  ftgns.  Shah.  K.  John. 

Cu'stomer.  n.f.  [from  cujiom  J  One  who  frequents  any  place 
of  fale  for  the  fake  of  purchafing. 

One  would  think  it  Overdone’s  houfe  ;  for  here  be  many 
old  cujiomers.  Shakefpeare’ s  Meafure for  Meafure. 

A  wealthy  poet  takes  more  pains  to  hire 
A  flatt’ring  audience,  than  poor  tradefmen  do 
To  perfuade  cujiomers  to  buy  their  goods.  Rofcommon. 

Don’t  you  hear  how  lord  Strut  has  befpoke  his  liveries  at 
Lewis  Baboon’s  {hop  ?  Don’t  you  fee  how  that  old  fox  fteals 
away  your  cujiojners ,  and  turns  you  out  of  your  bufmefs  every 
day.  Arhuthnot. 

1  hofe  ’  papers  are  grown  a  neceffary  part  in  coffeehoufe 
furniture,  and  maybe  read  by  cujiomers  of  all  ranks  for  curio- 
fity  or  amufement.  Swift’s  Project  for  the  Advancem.  of  Religion. 

I  {hewed  you  a  piece  of  black  and  white  fluff,  juft  fent  from 
the  dyer,  which  you  were  pleafed  to  approve  of,  and  be  my 
cujiomer  for.  Swift. 

1.  A  common  women.  This  fenfe  is  now  obfolete. 

I  marry  her!— What,  a  cujiomer ?  Pr’ythee,  bear  fome  cha¬ 
rity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think  it  fo  unwholfome.  Shakef  Othello. 

Cu'strf.l.  n.f. 

1.  A  buckler-bearer. 

2.  A  veffel  for  holding  wine.  Ainfworth. 

To  CUT.  pret.  cut ;  part.  paff.  cut.  [probably  from  the  French 

couteau ,  a  knife.] 

j.  To  penetrate  with  an  edged  inftrument ;  to  divide  any  con¬ 
tinuity  by  a  {harp  edge. 

Ah,  cut  my  lace  afunder. 

That  my  great  heart  may  have  fome  fcope  to  beat, 

Or  elfe  I  fwoon  with  this  dead  killing  news.  Shakef.  R.  III. 

And  when  two  hearts  were  join'd  by  mutual  love, 

The  fword  of  juftice  cuts  upon  the  knot, 

And  fevers  ’em  for  ever.  Drydens  Spanijh  Fryar. 

Some  1  have  cut  away  with  feiffars.  Wifemans  Surgery. 

2.  To  hew. 

Thy  fervants  can  {kill  to  cut  timber  in  Lebanon,  z  Chro.  ii. 

3.  To  carve  ;  to  make  by  fculp'ure. 

Why  fhould  a  man,  whofe  blood  is  warm  within. 

Sit  like  his  grandfire  cut  in  alabafter?  Shakefpeare. 

The  triumphal  is,  indeed,  defaced  by  time ;  but  the  plan 
of  it  is  neatly  cut  upon  the  wall  of  a  neighbouring  building. 

AddiJ. ns  Remarks  on  Italy . 

4.  To  form  any  thing  by  cutting. 

And  they  did  beat  the  gokf  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into 
wires.  Ex.  xxxix.  3. 
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Before  the  whiffling  winds  the  veffels  fly, 

With  rapid  fwiftnefs  cut  the  liquid  way. 

And  reach  Gereftus  at  the  point  of  day.  Pope's  Odyjfey ,  b.  iii. 

5.  To  pierce  with  any  uneafy  fenfation. 

The  man  was  cut  to  the  heart  with  thefe  confolations.  Addif. 

6.  To  divide  packs  of  cards. 

Supine  they  in  their  heav’n  remain, 

Exempt  from  paffioii  and  from  pain  ; 

And  frankly  leave  us,  human  elves, 

To  cut  and  ftiuff.e  for  ourfelves.  Prior. 

We  fure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn, 

Ourfelves  both  cut  and  fhuffled  them.  Prior. 

Take  a  frefh  pack,  nor  is  it  worth  our  grieving^ 

Who  cuts  or  fhuffies  with  our  dirty  leaving.  Granville. 

7.  To  interfedf ;  tocrofs;  as,  one  line  cuts  another  at  right 
angles. 

8.  To  Cut  down.  To  fell ;  to  hew  down. 

All  the  timber  whereof  was  cut  down  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia.  Knotted s  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

9.  To  Cut  down.  To  excel ;  to  overpower 

So  meat  is  his  natural  eloquence,  that  he  cuts  down  the  fineft 
orator,  and  deftro' s  the  beft  contrived  argument,  as  foon  as 
ever  he  gets  himfelf  to  be  heard.  Add  Jon  CountTariff. 

ic.  To  Cut  off.  To  feparate  from  the  other  parts  by  cutting. 
And  they  caught  him,  and  cut  off  his  thumbs.  Jud.  i.  6. 

ij.  To  Cut  off.  To  deftroy;  to  extirpate;  to  put  to  death 
untimely. 

All  Spain  was  firft  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  filled 
with  colonies  from  them,  which  were  ftill  increafed,  and  the 
native  Spaniards  ftill  cut  off.  Spenj  r  on  Ireland. 

By  whofe  fell  working  I  was  firft  advanc'd, 

And  by  whofe  pow’r  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  difplac’d  ;  which  to  avoid, 

I  cut  them  off.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Were  I  king, 

I  fhould  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 
This  great  commander  was  fuddenly  cut  off  by  a  fatal  ftroke, 
given  him  with  a  fmall  contemptible  inftrument.  Howel. 
Irenaeus  was  likewife  cut  off  by  martyrdom.  Addifon. 

Ill-fated  prince  !  Too  negligent  of  life  ! 

Cut  off  in  the  freih,  ripening  prime  of  manhood, 

Even  in  the  pride  of  life.  Philips’s  DiJlreji  Mother. 

12.  To  Cut  off.  To  refeind. 

Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  {hall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  fome  charge  in  legacies.  Shakef.  Jul.  Caf 

He  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life, 

Cuts  off  fo  many  years  of  fearing  death.  Shakefp.  Jul.  Caf 

Prefume  not  on  thy  God,  whoe’er  he  be  : 

Thee  he  regards  not,  owns  not,  hath  cut  off 

Quite  from  his  people.  Adi. ton’s  Agon.  1.  1 156. 

.  The  propofal  of  a  recompence  from  men,  cuts  off  the  hopes 
of  future  rewards.  Smalridge. 

13.  To  Cut  off.  To  intercept;  to  hinder  from  union  or 
return. 

The  king  of  this  ifland,  a  wife  man  and  a  great  warrior, 
handled  the" matter  fo,  as  he  cut  off  their  land  forces  from  their 
{hips.  Bacon. 

His  party  was  fo  much  inferior  to  the  enemy,  that  it  would 
infallibly  be  cut  off.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

14.  To  Cut  off.  To  put  an  end  to;  to  obviate. 

T o  cut  off  contentions,  commiff.oners  were  appointed  to 
make  certain  the  limits.  Hayward. 

To  cutoff  all  further  mediation  and  interpofition,  the  king 
conjured  him  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  excufe.  Clarendon. 

It  may  compofe  our  unnatural  feuds,  and  cut  off  frequent 
occafions  of  brutal  rage  and  intemperance.  AddiJ.  Freeholder. 

15.  To  Cut  off.  To  take  away  ;  to  withold. 

We  are  concerned  to  cut  off  all  occafion  from  thofe  who 
feek  occafion,  that  they  may  have  whereof  to  accufe  us.  Rogers. 

16.  To  Cut  off.  To  preclude. 

Every  one  who  lives  in  the  pradlice  of  any  voluntary  fin, 
actually  cuts  himfelf  off  from  the  benefits  and  profeffion  of 

Chriftianity.  Addifon. 

This  onlyobjedt  of  my  real  care. 

Cut  off  from  hope,  abandon’d  to  dcfpair. 

In  fome  few  polling  fatal  hours  is  hurl’d 
From  wealth,  from  pow’r,  from  love,  and  from  the  world  Pr. 
Why  fhould  thofe  who  wait  at  altars  be  cut  off  from  par¬ 
taking  in  the  general  benefits  of  law,  c  r  of  nature.  Swift. 

17.  To  Cu t  off.  To  interrupt;  to  ftler.ee. 

It  is  no  grace  to  a  judge  to  {hew  quicknefs  of  conceit  in 
cutting  off  evidence  or  counfel  too  Abort.  Bacon ,  EJJ  y  $]• 

18.  To  Cut  off'.  To  apoftrophife  ;  to  abbreviate. 

No  vowel  can  be  cut  off  before  another,  when  we  cannot 
fink  the  pronunciation  ol  it.  Drydcn  s  Didicat.  /En. 

19  To  Cut  out.  To  fhape;  to  form. 

By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his.  Shakefpeare’ s  Winter's  Tale. 

I,  for  my  part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juniper,  or 
other  garden  ftuft' :  they  be  for  chi!  n.  Paeon,  Ef  ay  s ?• 

There  is  a  large  table  at  Montmorancy  cut  out  of  the  thick- 
nels  of  a  vine-ftock.  Temple. 
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T  he  antiquaries  being  but  indifferent  taylors,  they  wrangle 
prodigioufly  about  the  cutting  out  the  toga.  Arluthnot  on  Coins. 

'1  hey  have  a  large  torreff  cut  out  into  walks,  extremely  thick 
and  gloomy.  ^  Addifn. 

20.  To  Cut  out.  To  fcheme;  to  contrive. 

Having  a  moft  pernicious  fire  kindled  within  the  very 
bowels  of  his  own  foreft,  he  had  work  enough  cut  him  out  to 
extinguifh  it.  Howe  I. 

Every  man  had  cut  out  a  place  for  himfelf  in  his  own 
thoughts:  I  could  reckon  up  in  our  army  two  or  three  lord- 
treafurers.  Addifon. 

21.  To  Cut  out.  To  adapt. 

h  ou  know  I  am  not  cut  out  for  writing  a  treatife,  nor  have 
a  genius  to  pen  any  thing  exadfly.  Rymer. 

22.  To  Cut  out.  1  o  debar. 

I  am  cut  out  from  any  thing  but  common  acknowledgments, 
or  common  difeourfe.  ^  Pope. 

23.  7 0 Cut  out.  To  excel ;  to  outdo. 

24.  To  Cut  Jhort.  To  hinder  from  proceeding  by  fudden  in¬ 
terruption 

Thus  much  be  fpoke,  and  more  he  would  have  faid, 

But  the  ftern  heroe  turn’d  afide  his  head, 

And  cut  him  Jhort.  Dry  den  s  /Ends. 

Achilles  cut  him  Jhort ;  and  thus  replied. 

My  worth  allow’d  in  words,  is  in  effetft  deny’d.  Dryden. 

25.  To  Cur  Jhort.  Fo  abridge;  as,  the  Joldiers  were  cut  fhort 
of  their  pay. 

26.  To  Cut  up.  To  divide  an  animal  into  convenient  pieces. 

1  he  boar’s  intemperance,  and  the  note  upon  him  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  cutting  him  up,  that  he  had  no  brains  in  his 
head,  may  be  moralized  into  a  fenfual  man.  L’ EJirange. 

ip.  To  Cut  up.  To  eradicate. 

Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bullies,  and  juniper-roots  for 
their  meat.  Jcb,  xxx.  4. 

'I  his  doctrine  cuts  up  all  government  by  the  roots.  Locke. 

To  Cut.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  its  way  by  dividing  obftru&ions. 

When  the  teeth  are  ready  to  cut,  the  upper  part  is  rubbed 
with  hard  fubftances,  which  infants,  by  a  natural  inftinff, 
affect.  ^  Arbutbmt. 

2.  To  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

He  faved  the  lives  of  thoufands  by  his  manner  of  cutting 
for  the  ftone.  Pope. 

3.  To  interfere  ;  as,  a  horfe  that  cuts. 

Cut.  part.aclj.  Prepared  for  ufe  :  a  metaphor  from  hewn  timber. 

Sets  of  phrafes,  cut  and  dry. 

Evermore  thy  tongue  fupply.  Swift. 

Cut.  n.  f  [ from  the  noun.] 

1 .  The  adtion  of  a  fharp  or  edged  inftrument ;  the  blow  of  an 
ax  or  fword. 

2.  The  impreflion  or  feparation  of  continuity,  made  by  an  edge 
or  fharp  inftrument ;  diftinguilhed  from  that  made  by  perfo¬ 
ration  with  a  pointed  inftrument. 

3.  A  wound  made  by  cutting. 

Sharp  weapons,  according  to  the  force,  cut  into  the  bone 
many  w'ays,  which  cuts  are  called  fedes ,  and  are  reckoned 
among  the  fra&ures.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

4.  A  channel  made  by  art. 

This  great  cut  or  ditch  Sefoftris  the  rich  king  of  Egypt, 
and  long  after  him  Ptolomeus  Philadelphus,  purpofed  to  have 
made  a  great  deal  wider  and  deeper,  and  thereby  to  have  let 
in  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  readier  tranf- 
portation  of  the  Indian  merchandife  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

Knolles's  Hiftory  of  the  Turks. 

5.  A  part  cut  off  from  the  reft. 

Suppofe  a  board  to  be  ten  foot  long,  and  one  broad,  one  cut 
is  reckoned  fo  many  foot.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

6.  A  fmall  particle  ;  a  Hired. 

It  hath  a  number  of  fhort  cuts  or  flireddings,  which  may 
be  better  called  wilbes  than  prayers.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  fe/l.  27. 

7.  A  lot  cut  off  a  flick. 

My  ladyZelmane  and  my  daughter  Mopfa  may  draw  cuts, 
and  the  fhorteft  cut  fpeak  firft.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

A  man  may  as  reafonably  draw  cuts  for  his  tenets,  and  re¬ 
gulate  his  perfuafion  by  the  call  of  a  die.  Locke. 

8.  A  near  paffage,  by  which  fome  angle  is  cut  off. 

The  ignorant  took  heart  to  enter  upon  this  great  calling, 
and  inftead  of  their  cutting  their  way  to  it  through  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  tongues,  the  fathers  and  councils,  they  have 
taken  another  and  a  Ihorter  cut.  South’s  Sermons. 

'There  is  a  fhorter  c  ut,  an  eafier  paffage.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  evidence  of  my  fenfe  is  fimple  and  immediate,  and 

therefore  I  have  but  a  fhorter  cut  thereby  to  the  affent  to 
the  truth  of  the  things  fo  evidenced.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

But  the  gentleman  would  needs  fee  me  part  of  my  way, 
and  carry  me  a  Ihort  cut  through  his  own  ground,  which  faved 
me  half  a  mile’s  riding  Swift's  Examiner,  NQ.  20. 

9.  A  picture  cut  or  carved  upon  a  ftamp  of  wood  or  copper, 
and  im  prefled  from  it. 

In  this  form,  according  to  his  defeription,  he  is  fet  forth  in 
the  prints  or  cuts  of  martyrs  by  Cevallerius.  Brown. 

Madam  Dacier,  from  fome  old  cuts  of  Terence,  fancies 


that  the  larva  or  perfona  of  the  Roman  adlors  was  not  only  & 
vizard  for  the  face,  but  had  falfe  hair  to  it.  Addijon  on  Italy, 

10.  The  ftamp  on  which  a  pi&ure  is  carved. 

1 1 .  I  he  abt  or  practice  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards. 

How  can  the  mufe  her  aid  impart, 

Unfkill’d  in  all  the  terms  of  art! 

Or  in  harmonious  numbers  put 

The  deal,  the  fhufll-e,  and  the  cut.  Szuift. 

12.  Fafhion  ;  form;  ftiape ;  manner  of  cutting  into  fliape. 

Their  cloths  are  after  fuch  a  pagan  cut  too, 

That,  fure,  they’ve  worn  out  Chriftendom.  Shakef  H.  VIIF 

His  tawny  beard  was  th’  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wifdom  and  his  face  ; 

In  cut  and  dye  fo  like  a  tile, 

A  fudden  view  it  would  beguile.  Hudibras,  p.  i.  cant.  t. 
They  w'ere  fo  familiarly  acquainted  with  him  as  to  know 
the  very  cut  of  his  beard.  Stillngf.  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

Children  love  breeches,  not  tor  their  cut  or  eafe,  but  be- 
caufe  the  havingthem  is  a  mark  or  ftep  towards  manhood.  Locke . 

A  third  defires  you  to  obferve  well  the  toga  on  fuch  a  re- 
verfe,  and  afks  you  whether  you  can  in  conicience  believe  the 
fleeve  of  it  to  be  of  the  true  Roman  cut.  AddiJ'on. 

Sometimes  an  old  fellow  fhall  wear  this  or  that  fort  of  cut 
in  his  cloaths  with  great  integrity.  Addifon' s  Spectator,  N°.  264. 

Wilt  thou  buy  there  fome  high  heads  of  the  neweft  cut  for 
my  daughter.  Arbuthnot’s  Hijlory  of  John  Bull. 

1  3.  It  feems  anciently  to  have  fignified  a  fool  or  cully. 

Send  her  money,  knight :  if  thou  haft  her  not  in  the  end* 
call  me  cut.  Shakefpeare’s  Twelfth  Night. 

14.  Cut  and  long  tail.  A  proverbial  expreflion  for  men  of  all 
kinds. 

He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. - 

Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long  tail,  under  tne  degree  of  a 
fquire.  Shakefpeare's  Alerry  Wives  of  Windjor . 

A  quintin  he, 

In  honour  of  this  bridaltee, 

Hath  challeng’d  either  v/ide  countee  : 

Come  cut  and  long  tail ;  for  there  be 

Six  batchelors  as  bold  as  he.  Ben.  Johnfon's  TJnderrvocd. 

Cu'taneous.  adj.  [from  cutis,  Latin.]  Relating  to  the  Ikin. 
This  ferous,  nutritious  mafs  is  more  readily  circulated  into 
the  cutaneous  or  remoteft  parts  of  the  body.  Flayer  on  Humours. 

Some  forts  of  cutaneous  eruptions  are  occafioned  by  feeding 
much  on  acid  unripe  fruits  and  farinaceous  fubftances.  Arbuthn . 

Cu'ticle.  n.  f  [ cuticula ,  Latin.] 

1 .  The  firft  and  outermoft  covering  of  the  body,  commonly 

called  the  fcarf-fkin.  This  is  that  foft  fkin  which  rifes  in  a 
blifter  upon  any  burning,  or  the  application  of  a  bliftering- 
plaifter.  It  fticks  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  true  fkin,  to 
which  it  is  alfo  tied  by  the  veffels  which  nourifh  it,  though 
they  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  feen.  When  the  fcarf-fkin  is 
examined  with  a  microfcope,  it  appears  to  be  made  up  of 
feveral  lays  of  exceeding  fmall  feales,  which  cover  one 
another  more  or  lefs,  accoiding  to  the  different  thicknefs  of 
the  fcarf-fkin  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body.  Fpuincy. 

In  each  of  the  very  fingers  there  are  bones  and  griftles,  and 
ligaments  and  membranes,  and  mufcles  and  tendons,  and 
nerves  and  arteries,  and  veins  and  fkin,  and  cuticle  and 
nail.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

2.  A  thin  fkin  formed  on  the  furface  of  any  liquor. 

When  any  faline  liquor  is  evaporated  to  cuticle,  and  let 
cool,  the  fait  concretes  in  regular  figures  ;  which  atgues  that 
the  particles  of  the  fait,  before  they  concre:ed,  floated  in  the 
liquor  at  equal  diftances  in  rank  and  file.  Newton’s  Opti 

CutFcular.  adj.  [from  cutis,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  the  fkin. 

Cuth,  fignifies  knowledge  or  fkill.  So  Cuthwin  is  a  knowing 
conqueror;  Cuthred  a  knowing  counfellor ;  Cuthbert,  famous 
for  fkill.  Much  of  the  fame  nature  are  Sophocles  and  So- 
phianus.  Gib.  Camden. 

Cu'tlass.  n.  f.  \_coutelas,  French.  This  word  is  written  fome- 
times  cutlace,  fometimes  cuttleax:  in  Shakefpeare,  curtleaxe ; 
and  in  Pope,  cutlafo  ]  A  broad  cutting  fword  :  the  word  is 
much  in  ufe  among  the  leamen. 

W ere’t  not  better 

That  I  did  fuit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 

A  gallant  curtleax  upon  my  thigh, 

A  boar-fpear  in  my  hand.  Shakefpeare's  As  you  like  it. 

To  the  lodgments  of  his  herd  he  run, 

Where  the  fat  porkets  flept  beneath  the  fun; 

Of  two  his  cutlaft)  launch’d  the  fpouting  blood, 

Thefe  quarter’d,  fing’d,  and  fix’d  on  forks  of  wood.  Pope. 

Cu'tler.  n.  f.  [ couteliem  French.]  One  who  makes  or  fells 
knives. 

A  paultry  ring 

T  hat  {he  did  give,  whole  poefy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler  s  poetry 
Upon  a  knife  ;  love  me,  and  leaVe  me  not.  Shakefpeare. 
In  a  bye  cutler's  fhop  on  ’I  ower-hill  he  bought  a  tenpenny 
knife  :  fo  cheap  was  the  inftrument  of  this  great  attempt.  Watt. 

He  chofe  no  other  inftrument  than  an  ordinary  knife,  which 
he  bought  of  a  common  cutler.  Clar  ndon. 

CuTpur.'iE.  n.  f  [ cut  and  purfe.]  One  who  fteals  by  the 

method 
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method  of  cutting  purfes :  a  common  practice  when  men  wore 
their  purfes  at  their  girdles,  as  was  once  the  cuflom.  A  thief ; 
a  robber. 

To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is 
necelfary  for  a  cutpurfe.  Shakefpeare' s  Winter's  Tale. 

A  vice  of  kings, 

A  cutpurfe  of  the  empire  and  the  rule, 

T  hat  from  a  fhelf  the  precious  diadem  Hole, 

And  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

W as  there  no  felony,  no  bawd, 

Cutpurje ,  nor  burglary  abroad  ?  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  2. 

If  we  could  imagine  a  whole  nation  to  be  cutpurfes  and 
robbers,  would  there  then  be  kept  that  fquare  dealing  and 
equity  in  fuch  a  monffrous  den  of  thieves.  Bentley's  Sermons. 
Cu'tter.  n.f  [from  cut.] 

1.  An  agent  or  inftrument  that  cuts  any  thing. 

2.  A  nimble  boat  that  cuts  the  water. 

3.  The  teeth  that  cut  the  meat. 

The  molares,  or  grinders  are  behind,  neareft  the  center  of 
motion,  becaufe  there  is  a  greater  ftrength  or  force  required  to 
chew  the  meat  than  to  bite  a  piece ;  and  the  cutters  before, 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  cut  off'  a  morfel  from  any  folid 
■  food,  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  grinders.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

4.  An  officer  in  the  Exchequer  that  provides  wood  for  the  tal¬ 

lies,  and  cuts  the  fum  paid  upon  them  ;  and  then  calls  the 
fame  into  the  court  to  be  written  upon.  Cowel . 

Cu  t-theoat.  n.  f  [cut  and  throat  ]  A  ruffian ;  a  murderer ; 
a  butcher  of  men;  an  aflaflin. 

Will  you  then  fuffer  thefe  robbers,  cut-throats ,  bafe  people, 
gathered  out  of  all  the  corners  of  Chriftendom,  to  wafte  your 
countries,  fpoil  your  cities,  murder  your  people,  and  trouble 
all  your  feas?  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

Perhaps  the  cut-throat  may  rather  take  his  copy  from  the 
Parifian  maflacre,  one  of  the  horrideft  inftances  of  barbarous 
inhumanity  that  ever  was  known.  -  South's  Sermons. 
The  ruffian  robbers  by  no  juftice  aw’d, 

And  unpaid  cut-throat  foldiers  are  abroad ; 

Thofe  venal  fouls,  who,  harden’d  in  each  ill, 

To  fave  complaints  and  profecution,  kill.  Dryden’s  "Juvenal. 
Cut-throat,  adj.  Cruel;  inhuman;  barbarous. 

If  to  take  above  fifty  in  the  hundred  be  extremity,  this  in 
truth  can  be  none  other  than  cut-throat  and  abominable 
dealing.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Cu'tting.  n.f  [fromca/.]  A  piece  cut  off;  a  chop. 

The  burning  of  the  cuttings  of  vines,  and  calling  them  upon 
land,  doth  much  good.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  667. 
Many  are  propagated  above  ground  by  flips  or  cuttings.  Ray. 
CU'TTLE.  n.  f  A  fifh,  which,  when  he  is  purfued  by  a  filh 
of  prey,  throws  out  a  black  liquor,  by  which  he  darkens  the 
water  and  efcapes. 

It  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  the  blood  of  all  birds  and 
beafls,  and  fifhes,  fhould  be  of  a  red  colour,  and  only  the 
blood  of  the  cuttle  fhould  be  as  black  as  ink.  Bacon' s  Nat.  HJt. 

He  that  ufes  many  words  for  the  explaining  any  fubjedl, 
doth,  like  the  cuttle  fifh,  hide  himfelf  for  the  mofl  part  in  his 
own  ink.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

Cu'tti.e.  n.f  [from  cuttle.]  A  foul  mouthed  fellow;  a  fel¬ 
low  who  blackens  the  charadler  of  others.  Hanmer. 

Away,  you  cutpurfe  rafeal ;  you  filthy  bung,  away :  by 
this  wine  I’ll  thrufl  my  knife  in  your  mouldy  chaps,  if  you 
play  the  faucy  cuttle  with  me.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

CyYle.  n.f.  [cyclus,  Latin;  xvx?^.J 

1.  A  circle. 

2.  A  round  of  time ;  a  fpace  in  which  the  fame  revolutions 
begin  again  ;  a  periodical  fpace  of  time. 

We  do  more  commonly  ufe  thefe  words,  fo  as  to  flile  a 
lefTer  fpace  a  cycle,  and  a  greater  by  the  name  of  period ;  and 
you  may  not  improperly  call  the  beginning  of  a  large  period 
the  epocha  thereof.  Holder  on  Time. 

3.  A  method,  or  account  of  a  method  continued  ’till  the  fame 
courfe  begins  again. 

We  thought  we  fhould  not  attempt  an  unacceptable  work, 
if  here  we  endeavoured  to  prefent  our  gardeners  with  a  com¬ 
plete  cycle  of  what  is  requifite  to  be  done  throughout  every 
month  of  the  year.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

4.  Imaginary  orbs;  a  circle  in  the  heavens. 

How  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
To  fave  appearances  ;  how  gird  the  fphere 
With  centrick  and  excentrick,  fcribl’d  o’er 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb!  Milton's  Paradife Lojl,  b.  viii. 
CYCLOID,  n.f.  [from  KvrXSiho,  of  and  fhape.] 

A  geometrical  curve,  of  which  the  genefis  may  he  conceived 
by  imagining  a  nail  in  the  circumference  of  a  wheel :  the  line 
which  the  nail  deferibes  in  the  air,  while  the  wheel  revolves 
in  a  right  line,  is  the  cycloid. 

Cyclo'idal.  adj.  [from  cycloid.]  Relating  to  a  cycloid;  as 
the  ocloidal  fpace,  is  the  fpace  contained  between  the  cycloid 
^  and  its  lubftanec.  Chambers, 

Cyclop  /rdi'a.  n.f.  [*t«x<&<  and  wai^a.]  A  circle  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  a  courfe  of  the  fciences. 

Cv  gnet .  n.  f.  [from  eyenus ,  Latin.]  A  young  fwan. 
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I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  fwan, 

Who  chaunts  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death.  Shak.  K.Johtt. 

So  doth  the  fwan  her  downy  cygnets  fave. 

Keeping  them  pris’ners  underneath  her  wings.  Shak.  H.  VI. 
Cygnets,  from  grey,  turn  white.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 
Young  cygnets  are  good  meat,  if  fatted  with  oats  ;  but  fed 
with  weeds,  they  tafle  fifhy.  Mortimer's  Huf  andry. 

CY'LINDER.  n.f  [xvMtfyw.]  A  body  having  two  flat  furfaces 
and  one  circular. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  every  revolution  does  carry, 
according  to  any  inclination  of  the  cylinder ,  may  be  eafily 
found.  Wilkins. 

The  fquare  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner  of  com¬ 
partments,  bales,  pediflals,  plots,  and  buildings;  your  cylin¬ 
der  for  vaulted  turrets,  and  round  buildings.  Peacham. 

Cylindrical.  )  adj.  [from  cylinder.]  Partaking  of  the  na- 

Cyli'ndrick.  i  ture  of  a  cylinder ;  having  the  form  of  a 
cylinder. 

Minera  ferri  ftala£litia,  when  feveral  of  the  cylindrick  Arise 
are  contiguous,  and  grow  together  into  one  fheaf,  is  called 
brulhiron  ore.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hijlory ,  p.  iv, 

Obftrudlions  muft  be  molt  incident  to  fuch  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  circulation  and  the  elaftick  fibres  are  both 
fmalleft,  and  thofe  are  glands,  which  are  the  extremities  of 
arteries  formed  into  cylindrical  canals.  Jr  but  knot  on  Jliments. 

Cyma'r.  n  f.  [properly  written  fimar.]  A  flight  covering ;  a 
fcarf. 

Her  comely  limbs  compofed  with  decent  care,  T 

Her  body  Ihaded  with  a  flight  cymar ;  C 

Her  bofom  to  the  view  was  only  bare.  Dryden.  3 

CTMAT1UM.  n.f  [Lat.  from  xvydnoi.  a  little  wave.]  A 
member  of  architecture,  whereof  one  half  is  convex,  and  the 
other  concave.  There  are  two  forts,  of  which  one  is  hollow 
below,  as  the  other  is  above.  Harris. 

In  a  cornice  the  gola,  or  cymatium  of  the  corona,  the 
coping,  the  modillions,  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble  fhow  by 
their  graceful  projections.  Spectator ,  Np.  415. 

Cy'mbal.  n.f.  [cymbalum,  Latin.]  A  mufical  inftrument. 

The  trumpets,  fackbuts,  pfalteries  and  fifes, 

Tabors  and  cymbals ,  and  the  Ihouting  Romans, 

Make  the  fun  dance.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

If  mirth  fhould  fail.  I’ll  bufyher  with  cares. 

Silence  her  clamorous  voice  with  louder  wars  ; 

Trumpets  and  drums  fhall  fright  her  from  the  throne. 

As  founding  cymbals  aid  the  lab’ring  moon.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 

Cvna'nthropy.  n.f  [xvuv  xw®.,  and  avSgww®-.]  A  fpecies  of 
madnefs  in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of  dogs. 

Cynege'ticks.  n.f.  [mjnW.]  The  art  of  hunting;  the 
art  of  training  and  hunting  with  dogs. 

Cy'nical.  \adj.  [*»»*©•]  Having  the  qualities  of  a  dog; 

Cy'nick.  j  currifh;  brutal;  fnarling;  fatirical. 

He  doth  believe  that  fome  newfangled  wit  (it  is  his  cynical 
phrafe)  will  fome  time  or  other  find  out  his  art.  Wilkins. 

Cy'nick.  n.  f.  [xtm*©-.]  A  philofopher  of  the  fnarling  or  cui- 
rifh  fort;  a  follower  of  Diogenes;  a  rude  man;  a  fnarler; 
a  mifanthrope. 

How  vilely  doth  this  cynick  rhime  ? — 

Get  you  hence,  firrah  ;  faucy  fellow,  hence.  Shakefpeare. 

Cy'ncsure.  n.f.  [from  >ivt<&ov%a.]  The  ftar  near  the  North- 
pole,  by  which  bailors  fteer. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  fees 
Bofom’d  high  in  tufted  trees. 

Where  perhaps  fome  beauty  lies,  . 

The  cynofure  of  neighbouring  eyes.  Milton. 

Cy'on.  See  Cion. 

Gather  cyons  for  grafts  before  the  buds  fprout.  Evelyn. 

Cypress-tree,  [cyprejfus,  Latin.] 

Its  leaves  are  fquamofe  and  flat :  the  male  flowers,  which 
are  likewife  fquamofe,  grow  at  remote  diftanccs  from  the  fruit 
on  the  fame  tree.  The  fruit  is  of  a  fpherical  form,  and  is 
compofed  of  many  woody  tubercles,  in  which  are  contained 
hard  angular  feeds.  „  Miller. 

The  cyprefs  is  a  tall  ftrait  tree,  produced  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Its  fruit  is  of  no  ufe :  its  leaves  are  bitter,  and  the 
very  fmell  and  fhade  of  it  are  dangerous.  Hence  the  Romans 
looked  upon  it  to  be  a  fatal  tree,  and  made  ufe  of  it  at  fune¬ 
rals,  and  in  mournful  ceremonies.  The  wood  of  the  cyprefs- 
tree  is  always  green,  very  heavy,  of  a  good  fmell,  and  never 
either  rots  or  is  worm  eaten.  It  is  diftinguilhed  into  male 
and  female :  the  branches  of  the  male  are,  as  it  were,  hori¬ 
zontal  ;  and  thofe  of  the  female  are  upright,  which  is  there¬ 
fore  generally  ufed  for  paliflades  of  gardens,  and  to  make  py¬ 
ramids.  The  fruit  is  round,  of  an  olive  colour,  and  as  large 
as  nuts  when  they  are  ripe,  and  it  grows  in  feparate  places. 
The  Latins  call  it  conus,  becaufe  of  its  figure.  This  fruit  is 
compofed  of  a  kind  of  feales,  in  the  clefts  of  which  are  hidden 
little  feeds,  flat  and  angular.  This  me  is  common  on  mount 
Libanus.  Calmet , 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  ftufft  my  crowns  ; 

In  cyprefs  chefts  my  arras  counterpanes.  Shakefpeare . 

He 
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He  taketh  the  cyprefs  and  the  oak,  which  he  ftrengthencth 
for  himfelf  among  the  trees  of  the  foreft.  If  xliv.  14. 

Poplars  and  alders  ever  quivering  play’d. 

And  nodding  cyprefs  lorm’d  a  fragrant  (hade.  Pope's  Odyff. 
2.  Being  anciently  uled  in  funerals,  it  is  the  emblem  of 
mourning. 

Poifon  be  their  drink, 

Their  fweetefl  fhade  a  grove  of  cyprefs  trees.  Sbak  Hen.  VI. 
Cy'frus.  n.  f  [I  fuppofe  from  the  place  where  it  was  made; 
or  corruptly  from  cyprefs ,  as  being  ufed  in  mourning.]  A 
thin  tranfparent  black  fluff. 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  fnow, 

Cyprus  black  as  e’er  was  crow.  Sbakefp.  Whiter  s  Tale. 

To  one  of  your  receiving. 

Enough  is  (hewn  :  a  Cyprus ,  not  a  bofom. 

Hides  my  poor  heart !  Sbakefpeare. 

CYST.  }n.f  [  *t/ns.  ]  A  bag  containing  fome  morbid 
CYSTIS.  \  matter. 


In  taking  it  out  the  cyflis  broke,  and  fliewed  itfelf  by  its 
matter  to  be  a  meliceris.  Wifeman  s  l'urgery>. 

There  may  be  a  confumption,  with  a  purulent  (pitting, 
when  the  vomica  is  contained  in  a  cyfl  or  bag ;  .upon  the 
breaking  of  which  the  patient  is  commonly  fiifFocated. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet . 

Cy'stick.  adf.  [from  cyfly  a  bag.]  Contained  in  a  bag. 

The  bile  is  of  two  forts  ;  the  cyfick ,  or  that  contained  itl 
the  gall-bladder,  which  is  a  fort  of  repofitory  for  the  gall  J 
or  the  hepatick,  or  what  flows  immediately  from  the  liver. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Cysto'tomy.  n.f  [*»Vk  and  r«pw.]  The  a£t  or  pradflice  of 
opening  ineyfted  tumours,  or  cutting  the  bag  in  which  any 
morbid  matter  is  contained. 

CZAR,  n.f  [A  Sclavonian  word,  written  more  properly 
tzar.']  The  title  of  the  emperour  of  Ruflia. 

Czari'na.  n.f  [horn,  czar.]  The  emprefs  of  Ruflia. 
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II  Is  a  confonant  nearly  approaching  in  found  to 

H  T,  bu.t  formed  by  a  flronger  appulfe  of  the  tongue 

H  JV  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  The  found  of 
^  D  in  Englijh  is  uniform,  and  it  is  never  mute. 

™  DA  CAPO.  [Ital.J  A  term  in  mufick,  which 
fignifying  from  the  head  or  the  beginning,  means  that  the  lira- 
part  of  the  tune  fhould  be  repeated  at  the  conclufion. 

To  DAB.  v.  a.  [ dauber ,  Fr.J  To  arike  gently  with  fomething 
foft  or  moift.  3 

A  fore  fhould  never  be  wiped  by  drawing  a  piece  of  tow 
or  rag  over  it,  but  only  by  dabbing  it  with  fine  lint.  Sharp. 
A  Dab.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  fmall  lump  of  any  thing. 

2.  A  blow  with  fomething  moia  or  foft. 

3.  Something  moia  or  fiimy  thrown  upon  one. 

4-  [In  low  language.]  An  artia  j  a  man  expert  at  fomething. 

This  is  not  ufed  in  writing. 

5.  A  kind  of  fmall  flat  fifh. 

Of  flat  fifh  there  are  rays,  flowks,  dabs ,  plaice.  Careu). 
Dab-chick,  n.  f.  A  chicken  newly  hatched  ;  a  chicken  with 
its  feathers  not  yet  grown. 

A  dab  chick  waddles  through  the  copfe. 

On  feet  and  wings,  and  flies,  and  wades,  a'nd  hops.  Pope. 
To  DA'BBEE.  v.  a.  [dabbelen,  Dutch  ]  Tofmear;  to  daub  ; 
to  fpatter ;  to  befprinkle  ;  to  wet 

Then  came  by 

A  fhadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 

Dabbled  in  blood.  Shakefpeare’ s  Richard  III. 

I  fcarified,  and  dabbled  the  wound  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Wifeman  s  Surgery, 

Mean  while  the  South,  rifing  with  dabbled  wings, 

A  fable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings.  Swift. 

To  Da'bble.  v.  n. 

1.  To  play  in  water;  to  move  in  water  or  mud. 

Neither  will  a  fpirit,  that  dwells  with  bars,  dabble  in  this 
impurer  mud.  Glanvil/e’s  Apology. 

The  little  one  complained  of  her  legs,  that  fhe  could  neither 
fwim  nor  dabble  with  them.  LI  Eft  range. 

But  when  he  found  the  boys  at  play, 

And  faw  them  dabbling  in  their  clay, 

He  aood  behind  a  flail  to  lurk, 

And  mark  the  progrefs  of  their  work.  Swift. 

2.  To  do  any  thing  in  a  flight,  fuperlicial,  or  fhallow  manner; 

to  tamper.  * 

Shakefpeare  fhall  bear  it  company,  and  be  put  into  your 
hands,  as  clear  and  as  fair  as  it  came  out  of  them  ;  though 
you,  I  think,  have  been  dabbling  here  and  there  with  the  text, 

I  have  had  no  more  reverence  for  the  writer,  and  the  printer, 
a'nd  left  every  thing  aanding  jufl  as  I  found  it.  Pope. 

Da'bbler.  n.f.  [from  dabble.] 

1.  One  that  plays  in  water. 

2.  One  that  meddles  without  mattery ;  one  that  never  goes  to 
the  bottom  of  an  attair ;  a  fuperficial  meddler. 

He  dares  not  complain  of  thc'tooth-ach,  lett  our  dabblers  in 
politicks  fhould  be  ready  to  fwear  againtt  him  for  dif- 
attedlion.  Swift’s  Intelligencer ,  N°.  1  q. 

Dace.  n.  f.  [of  uncertain  derivation  :  in  mofl  provinces  called 
dare.]  A  fmall  river  fifh,  refembling  a  roach,  but  lefs. 

Let  me  live  harmlefsly,  and  near  the  brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling  place; 

Where  I  may  fee  my  quill  or  cork  down  fink, 

With  eager  bite  of  pearch,  or  bleak,  or  dace.  Walton’s  Angl. 
Da'ctyle.  n.  f  pWt'Xo.,  a  finger.]  A  poetical  foot  confiil- 
ing  of  one  long  liable  and  two  fhort,  like  the  joints  of  a 
finger ;  as  candidus. 

Dad.  (w.yi  [The  child’s  way  of  expretting  father.  It  is 

Da'ddy.  \  remarkable,  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
word  for  father,  as  firfl  taught  to  children,  is  compounded  of 
a  and  /,  or  the  kindred  letter  d  differently  placed  ;  as  tad ,  Welfli ; 
a'TC(>  Greek ;  aita,  Gothick  ;  tula,  Latin.  Mammas  atque 
tatas  hub  t  A  fra.  Mart.]  Father. 

I  was  never  fo  bethu’mpt  with  words, 

Since  firfl  1  call'd  my  brother’s  father  dad.  Shakef.  K.  John. 

His  loving  morhdr  left  him  to  my  care  ; 
bine  child,  as  like  his  dad  as  he  could  tture  !  Gay. 

Da  DAL.  aaj.  [, dadaius ,  Latin.] 


1.  Various ;  variegated. 

2.  Skilful :  this  is  not  the  true  meaning,  nor  fhould  be  imitated. 

Nor  hath 

The  dcedal  hand  of  nature  only  pour’d 

Her  gifts  of  outward  grace.  Philips . 

Daffodilly.  \n-f-  [Suppofed I  by  Skinner  to  be  cor- 

Daffodown-di'lly.  S  rupted  from 

This  plant  hath  a  lily-flower,  confitting  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  bell-fhaped,  and  cut  into  fix  fegments,  which  incircle  its 
middle  like  a  crown  ;  but  the  empalement,  which  commonly 
rifes  out  of  a  membranous  vagina,  turns  to  an  oblong  or 
roundifh  fruit,  which  is  triangular,  and  gapes  in  three  parts; 
is  divided  into  three  cells,  and  full  of  roundifh  feeds.  Miller. 
Strew  me  the  green  ground  with  daffadowndillies. 

And  cowflips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lilies.  Spenfer. 

Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  fhed. 

And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 

To  ttrew  the  laureate  herfe  where  Lycid  lies.-  Milton. 

The  daughters  of  the  flood  have  fearch’d  the  mead 
For  violets  pale,  and  cropp’d  the  poppy’s  head  : 

The  fhort  narciflus,  and  fair  daffodil, 

Pancies  to  pleafe.the  fight,  and  caflia  fweet  to  fmell.  Dryden. 
To  Daft.  v.  a.  [contradled  from  do  aft-,  that  is,  to  throw 
back,  to  throw  off'.']  To  tofs  afide ;  to  put  away  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  to  throw  away  flightly. 

Where  is  his  fon, 

The  nimble  footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales, 

And  his  comrades,  that  daft  the  world  afide. 

And  bid  it  pafs  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  W.  p.  i. 

I  would  fhe  had  bettow’d  this  dotage  on  me  :  I  would  have 
dafft  all  other  refpedls,  and  made  her  half  myfelf.  Sbakefp. 
Dag.  n.f.  [ dague ,  French.] 

1.  A  dagger. 

2.  A  handgun  ;  a  pittol :  fo  called  from  ferving  the  purpofes  of 
a  dagger,  being  carried  fecretly,  and  doing  mifehief  fud- 
denly. 

To  Dag  v.  a.  [from  daggle.]  To  daggle;  to  bemire;  to  let 
fall  in  the  water  :  a  low  word. 

DA'GGER.  n.f.  [dague,  French.] 

1.  A  fhort  fword  ;  a  poniard. 

She  ran  to  her  fon’s  dagger ,  and  ttruck  herfelf  a  mortal 
wound.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

1  his  fword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 

T  hat  was  but  little  for  his  age  ; 

And  therefore  waited  on  him  fo. 

As  dwarfs  upon  knights  errant  do.  Hudibras ,  p  i.  cant.  r. 
He  ttrikes  himfelf  with  h\s  dagger but  being  interrupted 
by  one  of  his  friends,  he  ttabs  him,  and  breaks  the  dagger  on 
one  of  his  ribs.  Addifcn  on  Italy. 

2.  [In  fencing  fchools.]  A  blunt  blade  of  iron  with  a  bafket 
hilt,  ufed  for  defence. 

3.  [With  printers  ]  The  obelus;  a  mark  of  reference  in  form 
of  a  dagger;  as  [f]. 

Da'ggersdr awing,  n.f.  [dagger  and  draw.]  The  adt  of 
drawing  daggers ;  approach  to  open  violence. 

They  always  are  at  dagge  Jdrawing, 

And  one  another  clapperclawing.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  cant.  2. 

I  have  heard  of  a  quariel  in  a  tavern,  where  all  were  at 
daggerj drawing,  ’till  one  defired  to  know  the  fubjedt  of  the 
quarrel.  ^  '  Swift. 

ToDA'GGLE.  v  a.  [from  dag,  dew;  a  word,  according  to 
Mr.  Lye ,  derived  from  theDanifli ;  according  to  Skinner,  from 
baj,  fprinkled,  or  beagan,  to  dip.  They  are  probably  all  of 
the  fame  root.]  To  dip  negligently  in  mire  or  water  ;  to  be- 
niire ;  to  befprinkle. 

To  Da'gcle.  v.  n.  To  be  in  the  mire  ;  to  run  through  wet 
or  dirt.  0 

Nor  like  a  puppy,  d  gg/ed  through  the  town. 

To  fetch  and  carry  fing-fong  up  and  down.  Pipe’s  Epiffles. 
Da'ggled  1  ail.  n.J .  [daggle  and  to.]  Bemired  ;  dipped  in 
the  water  or  mud  ;  befpattered 

I  he  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleafure  are  apt  to  be  choaked 
at  the  light  of  1b  many  dagg  edlait  parfons,  that  happen  to 
fall  in  their  way.  Swift. 
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DAILY,  adj.  [bajlic,  SaXon. ]  Happening  every  day,  or 
Very  frequently  ;  done  every  day ;  quotidian. 

Much  are  we  hound  to  heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  fuch  a  prince.  Shak.  H  VIII. 

Ceafe,  man  of  woman  born  !  to  hope  relief 
From  daily  trouble,  and  continu’d  grief.  Prior. 

Daily,  adv.  Everyday;  very  often. 

Let  that  man  with  better  fenfe  advife, 

That  of  the  world  leaf!  part  to  us  is  read  ; 

And  daily  how  through  hardy  cnterprize, 

Many  great  regions  are  difcovered.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 
I  was  ambitious  to  be  acquainted  with  a  man,  with  whom 
1  converfed  aimoft  daily ,  for  years  together.  Dryd.  Virg.  Ded 
Da'intily.  adv.  [  from  dainty.]  * 

1.  Elegantly;  delicarelv. 

I  his  lame  tiuth  is  a  naked  and  open  day-light,  that  doth 
,  not  Ihew  the  mafks  and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the 
world,  half  fo  (lately  and  daintily  as  candle-light.  Bacon. 

2.  Delicioufly ;  pleafantly. 

I  here  is  no  region  on  earth  fo  daintily  watered,  with  fuch 
great  navigable  rivers.  Bowel’s  Focal  Forejl. 

Fliofe  young  fuiters  had  been  accuftomed  to  nothing  but  to 
deep  well,  and  fare  daintily.  Broom’s  View  of  Lpick  Poems. 
Daintiness,  n.f.  [from  dainty.] 

1.  Delicacy;  foftnefs. 

VV  hat  fhould  yet  thy  palate  pleafe  ? 

Daintinef  and  fofter  eafe, 

Sleeked  limbs,  and  fined:  blood  ?  Ben.  fohnfon’s  Forejl . 

2.  Elegance ;  nicety. 

T  he  duke  exceeded  in  the  daintinfs  of  his  leg  and  foot, 
and  the  earl  in  the  fine  Ihape  of  his  hands.  IVotton. 

3.  Squeamilhnefs ;  faftidioufnefs. 

Of  land,  and  lime,  and  clay,  Vitruvius  hath  difcourfed 
without  any  daintinejs.  TVotton s  Architecture. 

DA'INft  \ .  adj.  [derived  by  Skinner  from  dain,  an  old  French 
word  for  delicate ;  which  yet  I  cannot  find  in  dictionaries. J 

1.  Pleafing  to  the  palate ;  of  exquifite  tafte ;  delicious. 

They  are  all  over  watery ;  whereas  an  higher  concodtion  is 
required  for  fweetnefs,  or  pleafure  of  tafte,  and  therefore  all 
your  dainty  plumbs  are  a  little  dry.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

2.  Delicate;  of  acute  fenfibility ;  nice;  fqueamifh;  foft;  luxu¬ 
rious  ;  tender. 

This  is  the  flowed,  yet  the  daintieji  fenfe ; 

For  ev’n  the  ears  of  fuch  as  have  no  (kill, 

Perceive  a  difeord,  and  conceive  offence; 

And  knowing  not  what’s  good,  yet  find  the  ill.  Davies. 
They  were  a  fine  and  dainty  people ;  frugal  and  yet  elegant, 
though  not  military.  Bacon’s  Holy  (Far. 

3.  Scrupulous ;  ceremonious. 

Which  of  you  all 

Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  She  that  makes  dainty , 

1 11  fwear  hath  corns.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Therefore  to  horfe; 

And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 

But  Ihift  away.  Sbakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

4.  Elegant;  tenderly  languilhingly,  or  effeminately  beau¬ 
tiful. 

My  houfe,  within  the  city. 

Is  richly  furniftied  with  plate  and  gold, 

Bafons  and  ewers  to  lave  her  dainty  hands.  Sbakefpeare. 

Why  fhould  ye  be  fo  cruel  to  yourfelf, 

And  to  thofe  dainty  limbs,  which  nature  lent 

For  gentle  ufage,  and  foft  delicacy  ?  Milton. 

5.  Nice;  affetftedly  fine :  in  contempt. 

Your  dainty  fpeakers  have  the  curfe, 

To  plead  bad  caufes  down  to  worfe.  Prior. 

Da'inty.  n.  f. 

1.  Something  nice  or  delicate;  a  delicacy;  fomething  of  ex- 
quifite  taffe. 

Be  not  defirous  of  his  dainties ;  for  they  are  deceitful 
meat.  Prov.  xxiii.  3. 

A  worm  breedeth  in  meal,  of  the  Ihape  of  a  large  white 
Hiaggot,  which  is  given  as  a  great  dainty  to  nightingales.  Bacon. 
She  then  produc’d  her  dairy  ftore, 

And  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor.  Dryden. 

ft  he  fhepherd  fwains,  with  fure  abundance  bled. 

In  the  fat  flock,  and  rural  dainties ,  feaff.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

2.  A  word  of  fondnefs  formerly  in  ufe. 

Why,  that’s  my  dainty  ;  I  fnall  mifs  thee  : 

But  yet  thou  Ihalt  have  freedom.  Sbakefpeare  sTempefl. 

There  is  a  fortune  coming 
Towards  you,  dainty ,  that  will  take  thee  thus. 

And  fet  thee  aloft.  Ben.  Jobnfon's  Catiline. 

DAIRY,  n.f.  [from  dey,  an  old  word  for  milk.  Mr.  Lye.] 

1.  The  occupation  or  art  of  making  various  kinds  of  food  from 
milk. 

Grounds  were  turned  much  in  England  from  breeding, 
either  to  feeding  or  dairy ;  and  this  advanced  the  trade  of 
Englilh  butter,  which  will  be  extremely  beaten  down,  when 
Ireland  turns  to  it  too.  Temple. 

2.  I  he  place  where  milk  is  manufactured. 
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Thcfe  beauties  will  fulpedl 
1  hat  you  have  no  more  worth 
I  ban  the  coarfe  and  country  fairy* 

1  hat  doth  haunt  the  hearth  or  dairy.  Ben.  j^bnforts 

What  ftores  my  dairies  and  my  folds  contain  ! 

A  thouf.md  lambs  that  wander  on  the  plain.  Dryden' s  Virgil. 

She  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold. 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  ftore.  Dryden. 

3.  Pa  ft  u  rage ;  milk  farm;  ground  where  milch  cattle  are 
kept. 

Dairie  ,•  being  well  houfewived,  are  exceeding  commo¬ 
dious.  Bacon’s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Children,  in  dairy  countries,  do  wax  more  tall  than  where 
they  feed  more  upon  bread  and  flefti.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi fiory. 
Da'jrymaid.  n.  f.  [dairy  and  maid. ]  The  woman  fervant 
whole  bufinefs  is  to  manage  the  milk. 

The  pooreft  of  the  fex  have  ftill  an  itch, 

Fo  know  their  fortunes*  equal  to  the  rich  : 

The  dairymaid  enquires  if  fhe  fhall  take 
I  he  trufty  taylor,  and  the  cook  forfake.  Dryden’ s  JuvenCtl. 
Come  up  quickly,  or  we  fhall  conclude  that  thou  art  ill 
love  with  one  of  fir  Roger’s  dairymaids.  Addifon’s  Spectators 
Da'isy.  n.f  [baejepeaTe,  day’s  eye.  Chaucer.']  A  Spring- 
flower. 

It  hath  a  perennial  root:  the  ftalks  are  naked,  and  never 
branch  out :  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  fcaly  and  Ample,  divided 
into  many  fegments  to  the  foot-ftalk.  The  flowers  are  ra¬ 
diated  ;  and  the  heads,  after  the  petals  are  fallen  off,  refemble 
obtufe  cones.  Millers 

When  daifics  pied,  and  violets  blue, 

And  lady  fmocks  ail  over  white, 

And  cuckow  buds  of  yellow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  much  bedight.  Sbakefpeare , 

i  hen  fing  by  turns,  by  turns  the  mufes  fing, 

Now  hawthorns  bloflom,  now  the  da  fies  fpring; 

Now  leaves  the  trees,  and  flow’rs  adorn  the  ground  : 

Begin,  the  vales  fhall  ev’ry  note  rebound.  Pope's  Spring. 
This  will  find  thee  picking  of  daifies ,  or  fmelling  to  a  lock 
of  hay.  Addijon  s  Spectator ,  N°.  131. 

hair-handed  Spring  unbofoms  every  grace; 

The  daify,  primrofe,  violet,  darkly  blaze.  Thomfon’s  Spring . 
Dale,  n.f  [dalei,  Gothick ;  dal,  Dutch  and  German.]  Alow 
place  between  hills ;  a  vale  ;  a  valley. 

Long  toft  with  ftorms,  and  bet  with  bitter  winds, 

High  over  hills,  and  low  adown  the  dale. 

She  wandred  many  a  wood  and  meafur’d  many  a  vale. 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  7.  Jlanz.  28. 
Before  the  downfal  of  the  fairy  ftate 
This  dale,  a  pleafing  region,  not  unbleft. 

This  dale  pofiefs’d  they,  and  had  ftill  poflefs’d.  TickelL 
He  fteals  along  the  lonely  dale' 

In  fi-lent  fearch.  Thornfon’ s  Spring ,  /.  220* 

Dalliance,  n.f  [from  dally.] 

1.  Interchange  of  cardies ;  adls  of  fondnefs. 

Look  thou  be  true:  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein  :  the  ftrongeft  oaths  are  ftraw 
To  th  fire  i’  th’  blood.  Sbakefpeare’  sTempefl. 

Nor  gentle  purpofe,  nor  endearing  fmiles 
Wanted;  nor  youthful  dalliance ,  as  befeems 
Fair  couple,  link’d  in  happy  nuptial  league, 

Alone  as  they.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iv.  1 .  332 . 

I’ll  head  my  people  ; 

Then  think  of  dalliance  when  the  danger’s  o’er : 

My  warlike  Ipirits  work  now  another  way. 

And  my  foul’s  tun’d  to  trumpets.  Dryden’ s  Don  Sebafiiart, 

2.  Conjugal  converfation. 

ft 'he  giant,  felf-difmayed  with  the  found, 

Where  he  with  his  Dueli'a  dalliance  found, 

In  hafte  came  ruining  forth  from  inner  bow’r.  Fairy  Queen. 

That,  not  myftick,  where  the  fapient  king 
Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  lpoufe.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

Since  thou  claim’d:  me  for  thy  fire. 

And  my  fair  fon  here  fhow’ft  me,  the  dear  pledge 

Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  heav’n,  and  joys 

Then  Iweet,  now  fad  to  mention.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft* 

3.  Delay;  procraftination. 

Nay,  come,  I  pray  you,  fir,  give  me  the  chain; 

Both  wind  and  tid-e  ftay  for  this  gentleman ; 

And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. — 

Good  lord,  you  ufe  this  dalliance  to  excufe 
/  Your  breach  of  promife.  Shakefp.  Comedy  of  Err  ours. 
Da  llie  r.  n.  f  [from  dally.]  A  trifler;  a  fondler. 

The  daily  dalliers  with  pleafant  words,  with  fmiling  coun¬ 
tenances,  and  with  wagers,  purpofed  to  be  loft,  before  they 
were  purpofed  to  be  made.  Afcham  s  Schoolniafler . 

Dallop.  n.f  [of  unknown  etymology.]  A  tuft,  or  clump. 

Of  barley  the  fined:  and  greened:  ye  find. 

Leave  Handing  in  dallops  ’till  time  ye  do  bind.  Tufjer. 

To  DA'LL Y.  v.  n.  [do lien,  Dutch,  to  trifle.] 

1 .  Fo  trifle  ;  to  play  the  fool ;  to  amufe  one’s  felf  with  idle 
play  ;  to  lofe  time  in  trifles. 

Take  up  thy  mafter; 


If 
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If  thou  fhouldft  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life, 

With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him, 

Stand  in  allured  lofs.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

He  left  his  cur,  and  laying  hold 
Upon  his  arms,  with  courage  bold 
Cried  out,  ’tis  now  no  time  to  dal y, 

The  enemy  begin  to  rally.  Hudllras ,  f>  i.  Cant.  3. 

We  have  trilled  too  long  already  :  it  is  madnefs  to  dally  any 
longer,  when  our  fouls  are  at  Hake.  Calan.y’s  Set  mo  s. 

One  hundred  thoufand  pounds  mud  be  railed  ;  lor  there  is 
no  dallying  with  hunger.  Swift. 

2.  To  exchange  carefles;  to  play  the  wanton;  to  fondle. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed. 

But  on  his  knees  at  meditation  ; 

Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans, 

But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines.  Shakefp.  Ri  h.  III. 

3.  To  fport ;  to  play;  to  frolick. 

She  her  airie  buildeth  in  the  cedar’s  top, 

And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  fcorns  the  fun.  Shak.  R.  III. 

4.  To  delay. 

They  that  would  not  be  reformed  by  that  correction, 
wherein  he  dallied  with  them,  fhall  feel  a  judgment  worthy 
of  God.  Wifi.  xii.  26. 

To  Da/lly.  v.  a.  To  put  off;  to  delay  ;  to  amufe  ’till  a  pro¬ 
per  opportunity. 

Be  fully  fet  down,  after  his  wonted  manner,  to  perform 
fervice  ;  not  by  the  hazard  of  one  fet  battle,  but  by  daly- 
ing  off  the  time  with  often  Ikirmilhes.  Knolles' s'HiJlory. 

Dam.  n.f.  [from  dame,  which  formerly  fignified  mother.  Had 
'Nero  never  been  an  emj erour,  Jhulde  never  his  dame  haze  be 
fialne.  Chau  e>'  ] 

1.  The  mother  :  ufed  of  beads,  or  other  animals  not  human. 

The  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 

Looking  the  way  her  harmlefs  young  one  went, 

And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling  lofs.  Shak.  H.  VT. 
Mother,  fays  a  fick  kite,  give  over  lamentations,  and  let 
me  have  your  prayers :  alas,  my  child,  fays  the  dam ,  which 
of  the  gods  fhall  I  go  to  ?  L’ E/1  range,  Fab.  1 7. 

They  bring  but  one  morfel  of  meat  at  a  time,  and  have 
not  fewer,  it  may  be,  than  feven  or  eight  young  in  the  neft 
together,  which,  at  the  return  of  their  dams ,  do  all  at  once, 
with  equal  greedinefs,  hold  up  their  heads  and  gape.  Ray. 

2.  A  human  mother  :  in  contempt  or  deteftation. 

This  brat  is  none  of  mine; 

It  is  the  iffue  of  Polixena  : 

Hence  with  it,  and,  together  with  the  dam. 

Commit  them  to  the  fire.  Shak ef pear e' s  Winter  s  Tale. 

Dam.  n.  f.  [dam,  Dutch.]  A  mole  or  bank  to  confine  water. 

As  when  the  fea  breaks  o’er  its  bounds, 

And  overflows  the  level  grounds, 

Thofe  banks  and  dams,  that  like  a  fkreen 

Did  keep  it  out,  now  keep  it  in.  Hudibras,  />.  ii.  cant.  z. 

Not  with  fo  fierce  a  rage  the  foaming  flood 
Roars,  when  he  finds  his  rapid  courfe  withdood  ; 

Bears  down  the  dams  with  unrefided  fway, 

And  fvveeps  the  cattle  and  the  cots  away.  Drydens  JEneis. 

Let  loofe  the  reins  to  all  your  wat’ry  dore, 

Bear  down  the  damr ,  and  open  every  door.  Dryden. 

The  infide  of  the  dam  mud  be  very  fmooth  and  dreight ; 
and  if  it  is  made  very  doping  on  each  fide,  it  is  the  better. 

Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 
To  DAM.  v.  a.  [bemman,  yopebemman,  Saxon  ;  damrnen ,  Dut.] 

1.  To  confine,  or  fhut  up  water  by  moles  or  dams. 

I’ll  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm’d  up; 

And  here  the  fmug  and  filver  Trent  fhall  run 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly.  Shake/.  Hen.  VI.  p.  ii. 
Home  I  would  go, 

But  that  my  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 

Fill’d  and  damm’d  up  with  gaping  creditors, 

Watchful  as  fowlers  when  their  game  will  fpring.  Otway. 
Boggy  lands  are  fed  by  fprings,  pent  by  a  weight  of  earth, 
that  dams  in  the  water,  and  caufes  it  to  fpread  in  the  ground, 
fo  far  as  the  earth  is  foft.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

’Tis  you  mud  drive  that  trouble  from  your  foul ; 

As  dreams,  when  dammd,  forget  their  ancient  current. 

And  wond’ring  at  their  banks  in  other  channels  flow.  Smith. 

2.  It  is  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  of  lire,  and  by  Miltoi  of  light. 

The  more  thou  damm’Jl  it  up,  the  more  it  burns.  Shake/p. 
Moon  !  if  your  influence  be  quite  damm’d  up 
With  black  ufurping  mids,  fome  gentle  taper, 

Though  a  rufh-candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  fome  clay  habitation,  vidt  us 

With  thy  long  lcvell’d  rule  of  dreaming  light.  Milton. 
DAMAGE,  n.f  [damage,  French.] 

1.  Mifchief ;  hurt;  detriment. 

Grofs  errours  and  abfurdities  many  commit  for  want  of  a 
friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both  of  their 
fame  and  fortune.  Bacrn,  Fjfay 

buch  as  were  either  fent  from  thence,  or  raifed  here,  did 
commonly  do  more  hurt  and  damage  to  the  Englifh  fubjeCts 
than  to  the  Irifh  enemies,  by  their  continual  fefs  and  extor¬ 
tion.  Davies  on  Ireland. 
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Me  repulfed  the  enemy  very  much  to  their  damage.  Clarend. 

2.  Lofs ;  mifchief  fudered. 

His  heart  exalts  him  in  the  harm 

Already  done,  to  have  difpeopled  heav’n. 

My  damage  fondly  deem'd  !  Milton  s  Paradife  f  o/l,  b.  vii. 

3.  Thevalueof  mifchief  done. 

They  believed  that  they  were  not  able,  though  they 
fhould  be  willing  to  fell  all  they  have  in  Ireland,  to  pay  the 
damages  which  had  been  fuftained  by  the  war.  Claiendon . 

4.  Reparation  of  damage;  retribution. 

The  bifhop  demanded  reditution  of  the  fpoils  taken  by  the 
Scots,  or  damages  for  the  fame.  Bacons  Henry  VII. 

Tell  me  whether,  upon  exhibiting  the  feveral  particulars 
which  I  have  related  to  you,  I  may  not  fue  her  for  damages  in 
a  court  of  judice?  Addifori s  Guardian,  N°.  97. 

5.  [In  law.]  Any  hurt  or  hindrance  that  a  man  taketh  in  his 

eltate.  In  the  common  law  it  particularly  fignifies  a  part  of 
what  the  jurors  be  to  inquire  of ;  for,  after  verdict  given  of 
the  principal  caufe,  they  are  likev/ife  afked  their  conlciences 
touching  cods,  which  are  the  charges  of  fuit,  and  damages , 
which  contain  the  hindrance  which  the  plaintiff  or  demandant 
hath  fuffered,  by  means  of  the  wrrong  done  him  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  or  tenant.  Cowel. 

When  the  judge  had  awarded  due  damages  to  2  perfon,  into 
whofe  field  a  neighbour’s  oxen  had  broke,  it  is  reported  that 
he  reverfed  his  own  fentence,  when  he  heard  that  the  oxen, 
which  had  done  this  mifchief,  were  his  own.  li  atts  s  Lrgick. 

To  Da'mage.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  mifchief;  to  in¬ 
jure;  to  impair;  to  hurt;  to  harm. 

I  confider  time  as  an  immenfe  ocean,  into  which  many 
noble  authors  are  entirely  lwallowed  up,  many  very  much 
fhattered  and  damaged ,  fome  quite  disjointed  and  broken  into 
pieces.  Addijon  s  Sp  dtator .  N®.  223* 

To  Da'mage.  v.n.  To  take  damage,  or  be  damaged. 

Damageable,  adj.  [from  damage,  j 

'i.  Sufceptible  of  huit;  as,  damageable  goods. 

2.  Mifchievous ;  pernicious. 

Obfcene  and  immodeft  talk  is  ofFenfive  to  the  purity  of 
God,  damageable  and  infectious  to  the  innocence  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  moft  pernicious  to  ourfelves.  Governm.  of  theFongue. 

Damascene,  n.f.  [damafeenus,  from  Damajcus .]  A  l'mall 
black  plum;  aDamfon,  as  it  is  now  fpoken. 

In  April  follow  the  cherry  tree  in  bloflom,  the  damafeene 
and  plum  trees  in  bloflom,  and  the  white  thorn  in  leaf,  bacon . 

In  fruits  the  white  commonly  is  meaner,  as  in  pear  plums 
and  damafeene s ;  and  the  choiceft  plums  are  black.  Bacon. 

DAMASK,  n.f.  [ damafquin ,  French;  damafehino ,  Ital.  from 
Damafcusf 

1.  Linen  or  filk  woven  in  a  manner  invented  at  Damafcus ,  by 
v/hich  part  rifes  above  the  reft  in  flowers,  or  other  forms. 

Wipe  your  Ihoes,  for  want  of  a  clout,  with  a  damajk  nap¬ 
kin.  Swift’s  Rules  to  Servants. 

2.  It  is  ufed  for  red  colour  in  Fairfax,  from  the  damask  rofe. 

And  for  fome  deale  perplexed  was  her  lpirlt ; 

Her  damafk  late,  now  chang’d  to  pureft  white.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii. 

To  Da'mask.  v  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  form  flowers  upon  fluffs. 

2.  To  variegate;  to  diverfi fy. 

Around  him  dance  the  rofy  hours, 

And  damafking  the  ground  with  flow’rs, 

With  ambient  fweets  perfume  the  morn.  Fenton. 

3.  To  adorn  fteel- work  with  figures. 

Damask-plum.  See  Plum. 

Damask  rose.  n.f.  The  rofe  of  Damafcus;  a  red  rofe. 
See  R>  se. 


Damafk-rofes  have  not  been  known  in  England  above  one 
hundred  years,  and  noware  fo  common.  Bacon’s  hat.  hiftcry. 

No  gradual  bloom  is  wanting  from  the  bud. 

Nor  broad  carnations,  nor  gay  fpotted  pinks. 

Nor,  fhower’d  from  every  bufh,  the  damafk-rofe.  Fhomfcn. 

Da'maskfning.  n.J.  [from  damajquiner,  fir]  1  he  art  or  aCt 
of  adorning  iron  or  fteel,  by  making  incifions,  and  filling  them 
up  with  gold  or  filver  wire :  ufed  in  enriching  the  blades  of 
•fwords,  and  locks  of  piftols.  Chambers. 

DAME,  n.f  [dame,  French ;  dama,  Spanifh.] 

1.  A  lady  ;  the  title  of  honour  to  women. 

The  word  dame  originally  fignified  a  miftrefs  of  a  family, 
wh6  was  a  lady  ;  and  it  is  ufed  flill  in  the  Englifh  law  to  fig- 
nifyalady:  but  in  common  ufe,  now-a  days,  it  reprefents  a 
farmer’s  wife,  or  a  miftrefs  of  a  family  of  the  lower  rank  in 
the  country.  Watt’s  Logick. 

Blefs  you,  fair  darnel  I  am  net  to  you  known. 

Though  in  your  fiate  of  honour  1  am  perfeCt : 

If  you  will  take  a  homely  man’s  advice, 

Be  not  found  here.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

Not  all  thefe  lords  do  vex  me  halt  fo  much 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife.  Shak.  H.  V  I« 
Shut  your  mouth,  dame , 

Or  with  this  paper  I  fhall  flop  it ; 

'Fhou  worfe  than  any  thing. 

Sov’reign  of  creatures,  univerfal 

2.  It  is  ftill  ufed  in  poetry  for  women  of  rank. 
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Shakefpea' e's  King  Lear, 
dame  !  Milt .  Par .  LojL 


DAM- 

Mis  father  Faunus  :  a  Laurentian  dame 
His  mother,  fairMarica  was  her  name.  Dry  den's  JEneid. 

Who  would  not  repeat  that  blifs. 

And  frequent  fight  of  fuch  a  dame 
•  Buy  with  the  hazard  of  his  fame?  IValler. 

3.  Miftrefs  of  a  low  family. 

They  killed  the  poor  cock ;  for,  fay  they,  if  it  were  not 
for  his  waking  our  dame ,  {he  would  not  wake  us.  L'Efirange. 

4.  Woman  in  general. 

We’ve  willing  dames  enough  ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you  to  devour  fo  many. 

As  will  to  greatnefs  dedicate  themfelves. 

Finding  it  fo  inclin’d.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Dames-violf.t.  n.f. 

The  flower  of  this  plant,  called  alfo  queen’s  gillyflower, 
confifts,  for  the  moft  part,  of  four  leaves,  which  expand  in 
form  of  a  crofs :  out  of  the  flower-cup  arifes  the  poihtal, 
which  becomes  a  long,  taper,  cylindrical  pod,  divided 
into  two  cells  by  an  intermediate  partition,  to  which  the  im¬ 
bricated  valves  adhere  on  both  iides,  and  are  furnilhed  with 
oblong,  cylindrical,  or  globular  feeds.  Miller. 

To  DAMN.  v.  a.  [damno,  Latin.] 

!•  To  doom  to  eternal  torments  in  a  future  ftate. 

Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
In  evils  to  top  Macbeth.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

It  is  moft  neceffary,  that  the  church,  by  dodlrine  and  de¬ 
cree,  do  damn  and  fend  to  hell  for  ever  thofe  fads  and  opi¬ 
nions.  Bacon ,  Ejfay  3. 

2.  I  o  procure  or  caufe  to  be  eternally  condemned. 

1  hat  which  he  continues  ignorant  of,  having  done  the  ut- 
moft  lying  in  his  power,  that  he  might  not  be  ignorant  of  it; 
{hall  not  damn  him.  South's  Sermons. 

3.  To  condemn. 

His  own  impartial  thought 

Will  damn ,  and  confcience  will  record  the  fault.  Dryd.fuv, 

4.  To  hoot  or  hifs  any  publick  performance ;  to  explode. 

They  damn  themfelves,  nor  will  my  mule  defeend 
To  clap  with  fuch  who  fools  and  knaves  commend.  Dry  den. 

For  the  great  dons  of  wit, 

Phcebus  gives  them  full  privilege  alone 
To  damn  all  others,  and  cry  up  their  own.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 
You  are  fo  good  a  critick,  that  it  is  the  greateft  happinefs 
of  the  modern  poets  that  you  do  not  hear  their  works ;  and 
liext,  that  you  are  not  fo  arrant  a  critick  as  to  damn  them, 
like  the  reft,  without  hearing.  Pope. 

Da'mnable.  adj.  [from  damn.] 

1 .  Deferving  damnation ;  juftly  doomed  to  never-ending  punifh- 
ment. 

It  gives  him  occafion  of  labouring  with  greater  earneft- 
nefs  elfewhere,  to  entangle  unwary  minds  with  the  fnares  of 
his  damnable  opinion.  Hooker ,  b.  5.  jedt.  4Z. 

He’s  a  creature  unprepar’d,  unmeet  for  death  ; 

And,  to  tranfport  him  in  the  mind  he  is, 

'Were  damnable.  Shakefpeare' s  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

As  he  does  not-  reckon  every  fchifm  of  a  damnable  nature, 
fo  he  is  far  from  doling  with  the  new  opinion  of  thofe  who 
make  it  no  crime.  Swift. 

2.  It  is  fometimes  indecently  ufed  in  a  low  and  ludicrous  fenfe ; 
odious  ;  pernicious. 

Oh  thou  damnable  fellow  !  did  not  I  pluck  thee  by  the  nofe 
for  thy  fpeeches  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Da'mnably.  adv.  [from  damnable .J 

1 .  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  incur  eternal  punifhment ;  fo  as  to  be 
excluded  from  mercy. 

We  will  propofe  the  queftion,  whether  thofe  who  hold  the 
fundamentals  of  faith  may  deny  Chrift  damnably ,  in  refpect  of 
thofe  confequences  that  arife  from  them  ?  South's  Sermons. 

2.  It  is  indecently  ufed  in  a  ludicrous  fenfe;  odioufly;  hatefully. 

The  more  fweets  they  beftowed  upon  them,  the  more 
damnably  their  conferves  flunk.  Dennis. 

Damnation,  n.f.  [from  damn.]  Exclufion  from  divine 
mercy  ;  condemnation  to  eternal  punifhment. 

He  that  hath  been  affrighted  with  the  fears  of  hell,  or  re¬ 
members  how  often  he  hath  been  fpared  from  an  horrible 
damnation ,  will  not  be  ready  to  ftrangle  his  brother  for  a 
trifle.  Taylor's  Wot  thy  Communicant. 

Now  mince  the  fin. 

And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrafe  1 
Say  you  confented  not  to  Sancho’s  death. 

But  barely  not  forbade  it.  Dryden's  Spanijh  Fryar. 

Da'mnatory.  adj.  [from  damnatorius.]  Containing  a  fentence 
of  condemnation. 

Da'mned.  part.  adj.  [from  damn.]  Hateful;  deteftablfe;  ab¬ 
horred  ;  abominable. 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  inceft.  Sbakcfp.  Hamlet. 

But,  oh,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o’er. 

Who  doats,  yet  doubts ;  fufpedls,  yet  ftrongly  loves.  Shat. 

Dare  not 

To  brand  the  fpotlefs  virtue  of  my  prince 

With  falfhoods  of  moft  bafe  and  damn'd  contrivance*  Rowe. 
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Da  mnific,  adj.  [from  damnify.]  Procuring  Iofs;  mif- 

chievous. 

To  D  a'mnify.  v.  a.  [from  damnifeo,  Latin.] 

1.  I  o  endamage;  to  injure;  to  caufe  lofs  to  any.  ,  •  , 

He,  who  has  fuffered  the  damage,  has  a  right  to  demand  in 
his  own  name,  and  he  alone  can  remit  fatisfablion  :  the  dam¬ 
nified  perfon  has  the  power  of  appropriating  the  goods  or  fer- 
vice  of  the  offender,  by  right  of  felf-prefervation.  Locke . 

2.  'Fo  hurt ;  to  impair. 

When  now  he  law  himfelf  fo  frefhly  rear. 

As  if  late  fight  had  nought  him  damnify  d. 

He  was  difmay’d,  and  ’gan  his  fate  to  fear.  Fairy  ppueen. 
Da'mningness.  n.  f.  [from  damning.]  Tendency  to  procure 
damnation.  .  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  ■  • 

He  may  vow  never  to  return  to  thofe  fins  which  he  hath 
had  fuch  experience  of,  for  the  emptinefs  and  damningnefs  of 
them,  and  lb  think  himfelf  a  complete  penitent.  Hammond . 

Damp.  adj.  \_dampe ,  Dutch.] 

1.  Moift;  inclining  to  wet ;  not  completely  dry  ;  foggy. 

She  faid  no  more  :  the  trembling  Trojans  hear, 

O’erfpread  with  a  damp  fweat  and  holy  fear.  Dryden's  din. 

2.  Dejebled ;  funk;  depreffed.  .  .  i 

All  thefe  and  more  came  flocking,  but  with  looks 
Downcaft  and  damp  ;  yet  fuch  wherein  appear’d 
Obfcure  fome  glimpfe  of  joy.  Milton's  Paraddft  Lofi ,  b.  1. 
A  DAMP,  n.f 

1.  Fog;  moift  air;  moifture. 

Thus  Adam  to  himfelf  lamented  loud. 

Through  the  ftill  night ;  not  now,  as  ere  man  fell, 
Wholfom  and  cool,  and  mild  ;  but  with  black  air 
Accompany’d,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom.  Milt.  P.  L . 

A  rift  there  was,  which  from  the  mountain’s  height 
Convey’d  a  glimmering  and  malignant  light, 

A  breathing-place  to  draw  the  damps  away, 

A  twilight  of  an  intercepted  day.  Dryden's  Fables. 

2.  A  noxious  vapour  exhaled  from  the  earth. 

The  heat  of  the  furt  in  the  hotter  feafons,  penetrating  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  earth,  excites  thofe  mineral  exhalations 
in  fubterraneous  caverns,  which  are  called  damps :  thefe  fel-. 
dom  happen  but  in  the  fummer-time,  when  the  hotter  the 
weather  is,  the  more  frequent  are  the  damps.  Woodward. 

3*  Dejedlion  ;  depreflion  of  fpirit ;  cloud  of  the  mind. 

Adam,  by  this  from  the  cold  fudden  damp 
Recov’ring,  and  his  fcatter’d  fpirits  return’d, 

To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  addrefs’d.  Mild.  P.LoJl. 

His  name  {truck  ev’ry  where  fo  great  a  damp , 

As  Archimedes  through  the  Roman  camp.  Rofcommon. 

Even  now,  while  thus  I  Hand  bleft  in  thy  prefence, 

A  fecret  damp  of  grief  comes  o’ef  my  thoughts.  Add.  Cato. 
An  eternal  ftate,  he  knows  and  confeffes  that  he  has  made 
no  provifion  for,  that  he  is  undone  for  ever :  a  profpedb 
which  is  enough  to  caft  a  damp  over  his  fprightlieft  hours. 

Rogers ,  Sermon  1 9. 

This  commendable  refentment  againft  me,  ftrikes  a  damp 
Upon  that  fpirit  in  all  ranks  and  corporations  of  men.  Swift. 

To  Damp.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  wet;  to  mpiften  ;  to  make  humid. 

2.  To  deprefs ;  to  dejebl ;  to  chill. 

The  very  lofs  of  one  pleafure  is  enough  to  damp  the  relifli 
of  another.  L'Efirange ,  Fable  38.' 

Dread  of  death  hangs  over  the  mere  natural  man,  and, 
like  the  hand- writing  on  the  wall,  damps  all  his  jollity.  Att'erb. 

It  would  be  enough  to  damp  their  warmth  in  fuch  purfuits^ 
if  they  could  once  reflebl,  that  iri  fuch  Cotirfe  they  will  be  fure 
to  run  upon  the  very  rock  they  mean  to  avoid.  Swift. 

3.  To  weaken;  to  abandon. 

A  foft  body  dampeth  the  found  much  more  than  a  hard. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°.  158. 

Unlefs  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 
Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wing 
Deprefs’d.  Milton's  Par'adife  Lofi ,  b.  ix. 

DampishnesS.  n.f.  [from  damp.]  Tendency  to  wetnbfsj 
fogginefs ;  moifture. 

It  hath  been  ufed  by  fome  with  great  fuccefs  to  make  their 
walls  thick  ;  and  to  put  a  lay  of  chalk,  between  the  bricks,  to 
take  away  all  da 1  npifhnefs.  Bacon's  Natural  Hifiory ,  N°.  937, 

Da'mpness.  n.f.  [from  damp.]  Moifture;  fogginefs. 

Nor  need  they  fear  the  dampnefs  of  the  fky  y 

Should  flag  their  wings,  and  hinder  them  to  fly  j  > 

’Twas  only  water  thrown  On  fails  too  dry.  Dhyden.  } 
By  flacks  they  often  have  very  great  lofs,  by  the  dampnefs  of 
the  ground,  which  rots  and  fpoils  it.  Mortimer's  Husbandry . 

Da'mp  y.  adj.  [from  damp.]  Dejefted  ;  gloomy  $  forrowful. 
The  lords  did  .difpel  dampy  thoughts,  which  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  uncle  might  raife,  by  applying  him  with  exer- 
cifes  and  difports.  Hayward, 

Da'msEl.  n.f.  [dtimoife/lei  French] 

1.  A  young  gentlewoman  ;  a  young  woman  of  diftin£tion:  now 
only  ufed  in  verfe. 

Kneeling,  I  my  fervant’s  fmiles  implore; 

And  one  mad  damfet  dares  difpute  my  pow’r.  Priori 

2.  An  attendant  of  the  better  rank; 

6  G  With 
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With  her  train  of  damfels  file  was  gone 
In  ihady  walks,  the  fcorching  heat  to  !hun.  Dryderis  Falks. 
3,  A  wench  ;  a  country  lafs. 

The  downs  are  whoremafters,  and  the  damfels  with  child. 

Gay  s  Preface  to  What  d'ye  ccdl  it. 
Da'mson.  n.f  [corruptly  from  damafeene. ]  A  fmall  black 
plum.  See  Damascene. 

My  wife  dehr’d  fome  damfons , 

And  made  me  climb  with  danger  of  my  life.  Shak.  H.  VI. 
Dan.  n.  f.  [from  dominus ,  as  now  don  in  Spanifh,  and  donna , 
Italian,  from  domino .]  The  old  term  of  honour  for  men  ;  as 
we  now  fay  majier. 

This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy. 

This  fignor  Junio’s  giant  dwarf,  dan  Cupid.  Shakcfpcare. 

Dick,  if  this  ftory  pleafeth  thee, 

Pray  thank  dan  Pope,  who  told  it  me.  Prior's  Alma. 

To  DANCE,  v.  n.  [ danfer ,  Er.  danpar,  Span,  as  fome  think 
from  tanza ,  Arabick,  a  dance ;  as  Junius ,  who  loves  to  derive 
from  Greek,  thinks,  from  ] 

1.  To  move  in  meafure;  to  move  with  fleps  correfpondent  to 
the  found  of  inftruments. 

What  fay  you  to  young  Mr.  Fenton?  He  capers,  h  0  dances, 
he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verfes.  8b.  Mer.  W.  of  WindJ. 
To  Da  nce  Attendance,  v.  a.  To  wait  with  fupplenefs  and 
obfequioufnefs. 

Men  are  fooner  weary  to  dance  attendance  at  the  gates  of 
foreign  lords,  than  to  tarry  the  good  leifure  of  their  own  ma- 
giftrates.  Raleigh's  Effays . 

It  upbraids  vou 

To  let  your  father’s  friend,  for  three  long  months, 

Tluis  dance  attendance  for  a  word  of  audience.  Dryd.  Cleom„ 
To  Dance,  v.  a.  1 

1.  To  make  to  dance;  to  put  into  a  lively  motion. 

Thy  grandfire  lov’d  thee  well ; 

Many  a  tune  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee.  Shak.  Tit.  Andron. 

That  I  fee  thee  here, 

1  hou  noble  thing  !  more  dances  my  rapt’  heart, 

Than  when  I  fiift  my  wedded  miftrefs  faw 
Beftrlde  my  threfhold.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

In  peftiiences  the  malignity  of  the  infedting  vapour  dance th 
the  principal  fpirits.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  333. 

Dance,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  motion  of  one  or  many  in 
concert,  regulated  by  mufick. 

Our  dance  of  cuftom,  round  about  the  oak  of  Herne  the 
hunter.  Shakefpeare's  Merry  JVives  of  Windfor. 

7  he  honourable!!  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occafion,  and 
again  to  moderate  and  pafs  to  fomewhat  elfe;  for  then  a  man 
leads  the  dance.  Bacon ,  EJfay  33. 

But  you  perhaps  expedl  a  modifh  feaft, 

With  am’rous  fongs  and  wanton  dances  grac’d.  Dryd.  Juv. 
Da'ncer.  n. f.  [from  dance .]  One  that  praclifes  the  art  of 
dancing. 

He  at  Philippi  kept 

His  fvvord  e’en  like  a  dancer ,  while  I  ftrook 

The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cafiius.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Muficians  and  dancers  !  take  fome  truce 
With  thefe  your  pleafing  labours  ;  for  great  life 
As  much  wearinefs  as  perfection  brings.  Donne. 

The  earl  was  fo  far  from  being  a  good  dancer ,  that  he  was 
no  graceful  goer.  Wotton. 

■  It  is  a  ufual  pradice  in  thefe  times  for  our  funambulours, 
or  dancers  on  the  rope,  to  attempt  fomewhat  like  to  flying. 

Wilkins's  Math.  Magic. 

He,  perfect  dancer l  climbs  the  rope, 

And  balances  your  fear  and  hope.  Prior. 

,  Nature,  I  thought,  perform’d  too  mean  a  part. 

Forming  her  movements  to  the  rules  of  art ; 

And,  vex’d,  I  found  that  the  mufician’s  hand 
Had  o’er  the  dancer's  mind  too  great  command.  Prior. 
.Da'ncingmaster.  n.  f  [dance  and  majier .]  One  who  teaches 
the  art  ol  dancing.- 

1  he  apes  were  taught  their  ape’s  tricks  by  a  dancingmafer, 

L'  Eft  range. 

The  legs  of  a  dancingmajler,  and  the  fingers  of  a  mufician, 
fall,  as  it  were,  naturally,  without  thought  or  pains,  into  re¬ 
gular  and  admirable  motions.  Locke  on  Undemanding ,  fed.  4. 
Da'ncingschool.  n.f.  [dancing  and  fchool. ]  The  fchool 
where  the  art  of  dancing  is  taught. 

'  They  bid  us  to  the  Englifh  dancingfchools , 

And  teach  lavolta’s  high,  and  fwift  couranto’s; 

Saying  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
A  certain  Egyptian  king  endowed  a  dancingfchool  for  the 
inftitution  of  apes  of  quality.  L'Ejlrange, 

DandejTon.  n.f  [dent  de  lion,  French.]  The  name  of  a 
plant. 

It  agrees  in  all  refpeds  with  the  hawkweed,  but  only  in 
its  having  a  fingle  naked  ftalk,  with  one  flower  upon  the 
t0P*  >  t  Miller. 

Eor  cowflips  fweet,  let  dandelions  fpread  ; 

I  or  Blouzelinda,  blith fome  maid,  is  dead  !  Gay's  P of  orals. 
Da'ndiprat,  n.J.  [ dandin ,  French.]  A  little  fellow;  an 
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urchin :  a  word  ufed  fometimes  in  fondnefs,  fometimes  in 
contempt. 

To  DA'NDLE.  V.  a.  [ dandelen ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  Ihake  a  child  on  the  knee,  or  in  the  hands,  to  pleafe  and 
quiet  him. 

Then  lhall  ye  fuck,  and  fhall  be  born  upon  her  Tides,  and 
be  dandled  upon  her  knees.  If  lxvi.  1  z. 

Thy  little  brethren,  which,  like  fairy  fprights, 

Oft  fkip  into  our  chamber  thofe  fweet  nights, 

And,  kifs’d  and  dandl’d  on  thy  father’s  knee. 

Were  brib’d  next  day  to  tell  what  they  did  lee.  Dsnnt. 

Courts  are  but  luperficial  fc'hools  to  dandle  tools.  Wotton. 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp’d,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid.  Milton  s  Paradtfe  Lo/i ,  b.  iv.  /.  344, 

Motion  occalions  fleep,  as  we  find  by  the  common  ufe  of 
rocking  fro  ward  children  in  cradles,  or  danddng,  them  in  their 
nurfes  arms  Temple. 

2.  To  fondle ;  to  treat  like  a  child. 

Their  child  fiiall  be  advanc’d, 

And  be  received  for  the  emp’ror’s  heir; 

And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own.  Sh.  Tit.  Andr, 
They  have  put  me  in  a  filk  gown,  and  a  gaudy  fool’s  cap ; 
and  I  am  alhamed  to  be  dandled  thus,  and  cannot  look  in  the 
glafs  without  blufhing,  to  fee  myfeif  turned  into  fuch  a  little 
pretty  mailer.  Addiforl s  Guardian ,  N°.  1  j  3. 

3.  To  delay;  to  procraftinate ;  to  protradf  by  trifles. 

Captains  do  fo  dandle  their  doings,  and  dally  in  the  fervice 
to  them  committed,  as  if  they  would  not  have  the  enemy 
fubdued.  -  *  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Da'ndler.  n.  f.  [from  dandle  j  He  that  dandles  or  fondles 
children. 

Da'ndruff.  n.f.  [often  written  dendriff. \  from  tan,  the  itch, 
and  brop,  fordid,  filthy.]  Scabs  in  the  head ;  feurf  at  the 
roots  of  the  hair. 

Da'newort.  n.f.  A  fpecies  of  elder;  called  al  fo  dwarf-elder, 
or  wallwort. 

DA'NGER.  n.f  [danger,  Fr.  of  uncertain  derivation.  Skinner 
derives  it  from  damnum ,  Menage  from  angada,  Minjhew  Irom 
death,  to  which  Junius  feems  inclined.]  Rifque; 
hazard;  peril. 

They  that  fail  on  the  fea,  tell  of  the  danger.  Ecclus.  xliii.  24. 
Our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  let  at  nought.  Adis,  x.  27. 
I  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him,  that  he  hath  writ  this 
to  feel  my  affedlion  to  your  honour,  and  to  no  other  pretence 
of  danger.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

More  danger  now  from  man  alone  we  find. 

Than  from  the  rocks,  the  billows,  and  the  wind.  Waller. 

To  Da'nger.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put  in  hazard;  to 
endanger. 

Pompey’s  fon  Hands  up 
For  the  main  foldier ;  whofe  quality  going  on, 

The  fides  o’  th’  world  may  danger.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleopat. 

Da'  ngerless.  adj.  [from  danger .]  Without  hazard  ;  with¬ 
out  rifque;  exempt  from  danger. 

He  fhewed  no  lefs  magnanimity  in  dangerlefs  defpifing,  than 
others  in  dangerous  affedting  the  multiplying  of  kingdoms.  Sid. 

Dangerous,  adj.  [from  danger. Hazardous;  perillous;  full 
of  danger. 

A  man  of  an  iil  tongue  is  dangerous  in  his  city.  Ecclus.  ix. 
All  men  counfel  me  to  take  away  thy  life,  likely  to  bring 
forth  nothing  but  dangerous  and  wicked  effedts.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Already,  we  have  conquer’d  half  the  war. 

And  the  lefs  dangerous  part  is  left  behind.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab. 

Da'ngerously.  adv.  [from  dangerous. ~\  Hazardoufly ;  peril- 
loufly ;  with  danger. 

But  for  your  fon,  believe  it,  oh,  believe  it, 

Moll  clang’ roufy  you  have  with  him  prevail’d, 

If  not  moft  mortal  to  him.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

A  fort  of  naughty  per  Tons 
Have  practis’d  dangeroufy  again!!  your  Hate, 

Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurers.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 
It  is  jult  with  God  to  permit  thofe,  which  think  they  Hand 
fo  furely,  to  fall  moft  dangeroufy.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

Plutarch  fays  Telefilla,  a  noble  lady,  being  dangeroufy  fick, 
■was  by  the  oracle  advifed  to  apply  her  mind  to  the  mufe  and 
poetry.  *  Peacham  on  Poetry. 

If  it  were  fo  ;  which  but  to  think  were  pride, 

My  conftant  love  would  dangeroufy  be  tried.  Dry  dr:. 

Da'ngerousness.  n.f.  [from  dangerous .]  Danger;  hazard; 
peril. 

I  fhall  not  need  to  mind  you  of  judging  of  the  dangercufiefs 
of  difeafes,  by  the  noblenefs  of  that  part  aftedled,  Boyle. 

To  DA'NGLE.  v.  n.  [from  hang,  according  to  Skinner ;  as 
hang,  bangle  dangle.  J  To  hang  loofe  and  quivering. 

Go,  bind  thou  up  yond  dangling  apricocks.  Shak.  R.  II. 

He’d  rather  on  a  gibbet  dangle , 

Than  mifs  his  dear  delight  to  wrangle.  Hudibras,  p.  iii. 

Codrus  had  but  one  leg;  fo  Ihort  to  boot, 

That  his  fhort  wife’s  ftiort  legs  hung  dangling  out.  Dryden. 

With  dangling  hands  he  ftrokes  th’  imperial  robe. 

And  with  a  cuckold’s  air  commands  the  globe.  Smith. 

But 
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But  have  you  not  with  thought  beheld 
The  fvvord  hang  dangling  o’er  the  (lucid.  Prior. 

2.  To  hang  upon  any  one;  tube  an  humble,  ufelefs,  harmlefs 
follower. 

T  he  prefbvterians,  and  other  fanaticks  that  dangle  after 
them,  are  well  inclined  to  pull  down  the  prefent  eftablifii- 
meat.  Swift. 

Da  ngler.  n  f.  [from  dangle .]  A  man  that  hangs  about  w  o¬ 
men  only  to  wafie  time. 

d( 1  ^  neither  fex.  Ralph’s  Mifcel. 

DANK,  adj  [from  tuncken,  Germ.  Skinner. ]  Damp  ;  humid  ; 
moiit ;  wet. 

He  her  the  maiden  floeping  found, 

On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground  Shake/.  Midf  Night’s  Dream, 
h.  et  oft  they  quit 

Th  ednk,  and, .riling  on  ft  iff  pinions,  tour 

The  mid  aereal  sky.  M  ien’s  Paradife  Loft ,  h.  vii.  /.  440. 

Through  each  thicket,  dank  or  dry. 

Like  a  black  milt,  low  creeping,  he  held  on 

His  midnight  fearch.  .  Milton’s  Paradife  Lo/1 ,  b.  ix  l.  179. 

Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father,  virtuous  fon, 

Nov/  that  the  fields  are  dank ,  and  ways  are  mire, 

Vv  here  (hall  we  fometinics  meet,  and  by  the  fire 

Help  watte  a  fulien  day  ?  Milton’s  Paradife  Regained. 

By  the  ru fly-fringed  bank, 

"Vv  here  grows  the  willow  and  the  ofier  dank. 

My  Hiding  chariot  (lays.  Milton. 

Me,  in  my  vov/d 

Picture,  the  (acred  wall  declares  t’  have  hung 
My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 

To  the  (tern  god  of  fea.  Milton. 

f  o  wafh  the  fkins  of  beafts  and  fowls  herewith,  would 
keep  them  from  growing  dank  in  moifi  weather.  Grew. 

Da'nkish.  adj.  Somewhat  dank. 

They  bound  me,  bore  me  thence. 

And  in  a  dark  and  dankijh  vault  at  home, 

1  here  left  me.  Shakefpeare  s  Comedy  of  Err  oars. 

To  Dap.  v.n.  [corrupted  from  dip.]  To  let  fall  gently  into 
the  water  :  a  word,  I  believe,  only  ufed  by  anglers. 

I  have  taught  him  how  to  catch  a  chub,  by  dapping  with  a 
grafshopper.  Walton’s  Angler. 

Dapa'tical.  adj.  [from  dapaticus,  Latin  ]  Sumptuous  in 
cheer.  Bailey. 

DAPPER,  adj.  [ dapper ,  Dutch]  Little  and  a£Iive;  lively 
without  bulk.  It  is  ufually  fpoken  in  contempt. 

And  on  the  tawny  fands  and  fheives, 

T rip  the  pert  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves.  Milton. 

A  pert  dapper  fpark  of  a  magpye,  fancied  the  birds  would 
never  be  governed  ’till  himfelf  fliould  fit  at  the  helm.  L’Ejlr. 
D  a'pperling.  n.f  [from  dapper .]  A  dwarf ;  a  dandi- 

prat.  Ainfworth. 

DA'PPL'E.  adj.  [from  apple ;  as  pommel}.']  Marked  with 
various  colours  ;  variegated  ;  flreaked  ;  imbricated  :  it  is  ufed 
chiefly  of  animals. 

My  country  neighbours  do  not  find  it  impoffible  to  think 
of  a  lame  horfe,  '"till  they  have  run  over  all  beings  that  are, 
and  then  pitch  on  dapple.  Locke. 

To  Da'pple.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  Toflreak;  to  vary; 
to  diverfify  with  colours. 

1  Certes,  faid  (lie,  I  wot  not  how  he  bight ; 

But  under  him  a  grey  Heed  did  he  weild, 

Whofe  lides  with  dappled  circles  were  endight.  Fairy  Sfueen. 

The  gentle  day 

Dapples  the  drowfy  eafl  with  fpots  of  grey.  Shakefpeare. 
Horfes  that  are  dappled ,  turn  white ;  and  old  fquirrels  turn 
•grifly.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  85. 

The  lark  begins  his  flight, 

From  his  watch-tower  in  the  (kies, 

’Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rife.  Milton. 

I  chofe 

The  dappl’d  pink,  and  blufhing  rofe, 

'To  deck  my  charming  C doe’s  hair.  Prior. 

'The  gods,  to  curie  Pamela  with  her  pray’rs, 

Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  mares.  Pope. 

Lar.  \a.f  A  fifh  found  in  the  Severn.  Bailey. 

Dart.  5 

'To  DARE.  v.n.  pret.  I  dnrfl ;  part.  1  have  dared.  [  beajijian, 
Saxon;  derren ,  Dutch  J  To  have  courage  for  any  purpofe; 
not  to  be  afraid  ;  to  adventure;  to  be  adventurous. 

I  fay  ’tis  copper.  Darjl  thou  be  as  good  as  thy  word  now  ? 
— Why,  Hal,  thou  know’fl,  as'thou  art  but  a  man,  I  dure  \ 
but  as  thou  art  a  prince,  I  fear  thee.  Shake ft  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 
I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 

Who  dares  do  more,  is  none.  .Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

They  are  both  hanged  ;  and  fo  would  this  be,  if  he  durft 
Heal  any  thing  advent'roufly.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  V. 

Neither  of  them  was  of  that  temper  as  to  dare  any  dan¬ 
gerous  fact.  Haywood. 

'The  father  bore  it  with  undaunted  foul, 

Like  one  wiio  durfk  his  deftiny  controul.  Dyyden. 

Deliberate  and  well-weighed  courage  knows  both  to  be 
cautious  and  to  dare ,  as  occafion  offers.  Dryden. 
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V\  e  dare  not  build  much  upon  fuel)  a  notion  or  doctrine, 

’till  it  be  very  fully  examined.  Watts’s  Lr.prov.  of  the  Mind. 

1  o  Dare.  v.  a.  i  o  challenge;  to  defy. 

I  never  in  my  life 

Did  hear  challenge  urg’d  more  modeflly, 

Unlefs  a  brother  fliould  a  brother  dare 
'To  gentle  exert ife  and  proof  of  arms.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
Here  (lie  Hands : 

Take  but  poffeflion  of  her  with  a  touch ; 

I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love.  Shakefpeare. 

He  had  many  days,  in  this  proud  manner,  come  half  Teas 
over;  and  fometimes  palling  further,  came  and  lay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and,  as  it  were,  daring  them  to  fight. 

Knollcs’s  Hiftory  of  the  1  urks. 
Matters  of  the  arts  of  policy  thought  that  they  might  even 
defy  and  dare  providence  to  the  face.  South. 

All  cold,  but  in  her  breaH,  1  willdefpife; 

And  dare  all  heat  but  that  in  Celia’s  eyes.  Rofc  inmon. 

1  ime  !  I  dare  thee  to  difeover 

1  Such  a  youth,  and  fuch  a  lover.  Dryden. 

Prefumptuous  wretch  !  with  mortal  art  to  dare 
Immortal  power,  and  brave  the  thunderer.  Granville. 

To  Dare  Larks.  1  O  catch  them  by  means  of  a  looking-glafs, 
which  keeps  them  in  amaze  ’till  caught ;  to  amaze. 

Shrimps  are  dipped  up  in  (hallow  water  with  little  round 
nets,  not  much  unlike  that  which  is  ufed  for  daring  larks.  Carew. 

As  larks  lie  dat’d  to  fhun  the  hobby’s  flight.  Dryden. 
Dare,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Defiance;  challenge. 

Sextus  Pompeius 

Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caffar,  and  commands 
I  he  empire  of  the  fea.  Shakefp.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 
Da'reful.  adj.  [dare  and  full  ]  Full  of  defiance. 

WTe  might  have  met  them  da'efu /,  beard  to  beard. 

And  beat  them  backward  home.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth . 

Da'ring.  adj.  ■  [from  dare.]  Bold;  adventurous;  fearlefs ; 
courageous;  intrepid;  brave;  fiout. 

The  laft  Georgick  has  indeed  many  metaphors,  but  not 
fo  daring  as  this ;  for  human  thoughts  and  paflions  may  be 
more  naturally  aferibed  to  a  bee  than  to  an  inanimate  plant. 

Addifon’s  Ejfays  on  the  Georgicks. 
i  he  fong  too  daring ,  and  the  theme  too  great.  Prior. 

Grieve  not,  O  daring  prince  !  that  noble  heart.  Pope. 

Daringly,  adv.  [from  daring.]  Boldly;  courageoufiy ; 
fearlefsly ;  impudently  ;  outrageoufly. 

Some  of  the  great  principles  of  religion  are  every  day 
openly  and  daringly  attacked  from  the  prefs.  Atterbury. 

Your  brother,  fir’d  with  fuccefs, 

T 00  daringly  upon  the  foe  did  prefs.  Halifax. 

Da'ringness.  n.  f  [from  daring.]  Boldnefs. 

DARK.  adj.  [beopc,  Saxon.] 

1.  Not  light ;  without  light. 

Fleance,  his  fon,  who  keeps  him  company, 

MuH  embrace  die  fate  of  that  dark  hour.  Shake f  Macbeth. 

While  we  converfe  with  her,  we  mark 
No  want  of  day,  nor  think  it  dark.  Waller. 

2.  Not  of  a  (howy  or  vivid  colour. 

If  the  plague  be  fomewhat  dark,  and  the  plague  fpread  not 
in  the  (kin,  the  prieftflaall  pronounce  him  clean,  1  Lev.  xiii.  6. 

In  Mufcovy  itfelf  the  generality  of  the  people  are  more 
inclined  to  have  dark  coloured  hair  than  flaxen.  Boyle. 

3.  Blind;  without  the  enjoyment  of  light. 

Thou  wretched  daughter  of  a  dark  old  man. 

Conduit  my  weary  Heps.  Dryd.  and  Lee’s  Oedipus. 

4.  Opalce;  not  tranfparent. 

5.  Obfcure;  not  perfpicuous. 

What  may  (eem  dark  at  the  firH,  will  afterwards  be  found 
more  plain.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  fedi.  1. 

Mean  time  we  (hall  exprefs  our  darker  purpofe.  Shakefp. 

6.  Not  enlightened  by  knowledge ;  ignorant. 

The  age,  wherein  he  liv’d,  was  dark ;  but  he 
Could  not  want  fight,  who  taught  the  world  to  fee.  Denh. 

7.  Gloomy  ;  not  chearful. 

All  men  of  dark  tempers,  according  to  their  degree  of 
melancholy  or  enthufiafin,  may  find  convents  fitted  to  their 
humours.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Dark.  n.f. 

1.  Darknels  ;  obfeurity;  want  of  light. 

Come,  thick  night. 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunneH  fmoke  of  hell, 

T  hat  my  keen  knife  fee  not  the  wound  it  makes  ; 

Nor  heav’n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 

I  o  cry  hold,  hold  !  ShakeJ'peare’s  Macbeth. 

Cloud  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me  !  from  the  chearful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  iii.  /.  44. 

_  Whereas  feeing  requires  light,  and  a  free  medium,  and  a 
right  line  to  the  objects,  we  can  hear  in  the  dark  immured, 
and  by  curve  lines.  Holder  s  Elements  of  Speech. 

1.  Obfeurity;  condition  of  one  unknown. 

All  he  fays  of  himfelf  is,  that  he  is  an  obfcure  perfon;  one, 
I  finpofe  he  means,  that  is  in  the  dark,  and  thinks  it  proper 
to  continue  fo.  Atterbury. 

3.  Want 
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Waht  of  knowledge. 

’Till  we  ourfelves  perceive  by  our  own  tmderftandirigs, 
wc  are  as  much  in  the  dark ,  and  as  void  of  knowledge,  as 
before.  Locke. 

To  Dark.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  darken;  to  obfcure  ; 
obfolete. 

Fair  when  her  bread:,  like  a  rich  laden  bark 
With  precious  merchandize,  fhe  forth  doth  lay: 

Fair  when  that  cloud  of  pride,  which  oft  doth  dark 
Her  goodly  light,  with  fmiles  fhe  drives  away.  Spenfer. 
To  Da'rken.  v.  a.  [from  dark.] 

1 .  To  make  dark ;  to  deprive  of  light. 

Black  with  furrounding  forefts  then  it  flood. 

That  hung  above,  and  darken  d  all  the  flood.  Addifcn. 

Whether  the  darken'd  room  to  mufe  invite, 

Or  whiten’d  wall  provoke  the  fkew’r  to  write.  Pope. 

2.  To  cloud;  to  perplex. 

Such  was  his  wifdom,  that  his  confidence  did  feldom  darken 
his  forefight,  efpecially  in  things  near  hand.  Bacon's  Hen.  V II. 

3.  To  foul;  to  fully. 

The  lulls  and  pafllons  of  men  do  fully  and  darken  their 
minds,  even  by  a  natural  influence.  Tillotfon ,  Serm.  4. 

To  Da'rken.  v.n.  To  grow  dark. 

Da'rkling.  [a  participle,  as  it  feems,  from  darkle ,  which 
yet  I  have  never  found.]  Being  in  the  dark;  being  without 
light :  a  word  merely  poetical. 

O,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  ?  do  not  fo.  Sbakefpeare. 
Darkling  Hands 

The  varying  fhore  o’  th’  world.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 
The  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling ,  and,  in  fhadieft  covert  hid. 

Tunes  her  nofturnal  note.  Milton' s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  iii. 

Darkling  they  mourn  their  fate,  whom  Circe’s  pow’r, 
With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 
Had  alter’d,  and  in  brutal  fhapes  confin’d.  Dryden's  An. 
Da'rkly.  adv.  [from  dark.]  In  a  fituation  void  of  light; 
obfcUrely  ;  blindly. 

For  well  you  know,  and  can  record  alone. 

What  fame  to  future  times  conveys  but  darkly  down.  Dryd. 
Da'rkness.  n.f  [from  dark.] 

1.  Abfence  of  light. 

Darknefs  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Gen.  i.  2. 

I  go  whence  I  fhall  not  return,  even  to  the  land  ®f  darknefs 
and  the  fhadow  of  death.  Job>  x.  20. 

2.  Opakenefs. 

3.  Obfcurity. 

4.  Infernal  gloom  ;  wickednefs. 

The  inftruments  of  darknefs  tell  us  truths  ; 

Win  us  with  honeft  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepeft  confequence.  Sbakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

All  the  light  truth  has,  or  can  have,  is  from  the  clearnefs 
and  validity  of  thofe  proofs  upon  which  it  is  received  :  to  talk 
of  any  other  light  in  the  underftanding,  is  to  put  ourfelves  in 
the  dark,  or  in  the  power  of  the  prince  of  darknefs.  Locke. 

5.  The  empire  of  Satan,  or  the  devil. 

Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darknefs ,  and 
tranflated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  fon.  ColoJJ.  i.  x  3. 
Da'rksome.  adj.  [from  dark.]  Gloomy;  obfcure;  not  well 
enlightened ;  not  luminous. 

He  brought  him  through  a  clarkfome  narrow  pafs. 

To  a  broad  gate,  all  built  of  beaten  gold.  Fairy  jjhtcen,  b.  ii. 

And  her  fair  eyes,  like  ftars  that  dimmed  were 
With  darkfome  cloud,  now  fliew  their  goodly  beams.  Spenfer. 
You  mud  not  look  to  have  an  image,  or  the  like,  in  any 
thing  that  is  lightfome;  for  even  a  face  in  iron,  red-hot,  will 
not  be  feen,  the  light  confounding  the  fmall  differences  of 
lightfome  and  darkfome  which  fhew  the  figure.  Bacon’s  N.  Hiji. 
A  darkfome  cloud  of  locufts,  fwarming  down, 

Mult  eat,  and  on  the  ground  leave  nothing  green.  Milton. 

He  here  with  us  to  be, 

Forfook  the  courts  of  everlafling  day, 

And  chofe  with  us  a  darkfome  houfe  of  mortal  clay.  Milton. 

Miflaken  blefling,  which  old  age  they  call, 

’Tis  a  long,  nafty,  darkfome  hofpital.  Dryden s  Juvenal. 

The  darkfome  pines  that  o’er  yon’  rocks  reclin’d. 

Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind.  Pope. 

Da'rling.  adj.  [feeoplin^,  Sax.]  Favourite;  dear;  beloved; 
regarded  with  great  kindnefs  and  tendernefs. 

’Tis  not  for  a  generous  prince  to  countenance  oppreflion 
and  injuftice,  even  in  his  mod  darling  favourites.  L'EJlrange. 

Have  a  care  left  fome  beloved  notion,  or  fome  darling 
fcience,  too  far  prevail  over  your  mind.  Watts's  Improvement. 
Da'rling.  n.f.  A  favourite;  one  much  beloved. 

Young  Ferdinand  they  fuppofe  is  drown’d. 

And  his  and  my  lov’d  darling.  Sbakefpeare' s  Tempejl. 

In  Thames,  the  ocean’s  darling ,  England’s  pride, 

T  he  pleafing  emhlem  of  his  reign  does  glide.  Halifax. 
She  immediately  became  the  darling  of  the  princefs  Sophia. 

Addifcn' s  Freeholder ,  N°.  2 1 . 
7  o  Darn.  v.  a.  [of  uncertain  original.]  To  mend  holes  by 
imitating  the  texture  of  the  fluff. 

Will  fhe  thy  linen  wafh,  or  hofen  darn  ?  Gay. 
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He  fpent  every  day  ten  hours  in  his  clft,  in  darning  his 

ftbekings,  which  he  performed  to  admiration.  Swift. 

Da'rnel.  n.f  A  weed  growing  in  the  fields.  See  Grass. 

He  was  met  ev’n  now 

Crown’d  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow-weeds. 

With  hardocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo  flowers. 

Darnel ,  and  all  the  idle  wefcds  that  grow 
In  our  fuflaining  cotni  Sbakefpeare' s  King  Lear « 

Want  ye  corn  for  bread  i 

’Twas  full  of  darnel ;  do  you  like  the  tafte?  Sbak.  11.  VI. 

No  fruitful  crop  the  fickly  fields  recurn  ; 

But  oats  and  darnel  choak  the  rifingcorn.  Dryd  Paflorals. 
To  Da^raTN.  v.  a.  [This  word  is  by  Junius  referred  to  dare : 
it  feems  to  me  more  probably  deducible  from  arranger  la 
battaille.  ] 

r.  To  prepare  for  battle ;  to  range  troops  for  battle. 

The  town-boys  parted  in  twain,  the  one  fide  calling  them* 
felves  Pompeians,  the  other  Casfarians ;  and  then  darraining 
a  kind  of  battle,  but  without  arms,  the  Caefarians  got  the 
over-hand.  Carevd  s  Survey  of  Lornvjal. 

Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York  : 
Darrain  your  battle  ;  for  they  are  at  hand.  Sbak.  Hen.  VI. 
2.  To  apply  to  the  fight. 

Therewith  they  ’gan  to  burlen  greedily. 

Redoubted  battle  ready  to  darraine.  Fairy  Kjueen^  b.  ii. 
DART.  n.f.  \_dard ,  French.] 

1.  A  miflile  weapon  thrown  by  the  hand  ;  a  fmall  lance. 

Here  one  is  wounded  or  flain  with  a  piece  of  a  rock  or 
flint;  there  another  with  a  dort,  arrc.w,  or  lance.  Peacbam . 
O’erwhelm’d  with  darts ,  which  from  afar  they  fling, 
The  weapons  round  his  hollow  temples  ring.  Dryden' s  An. 

2.  [In  poetry.]  Any  miffile  weapon. 

To  Dart.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  throw  often  ft  vely. 

He  whets  his  tufks,  and  turns,  and  dares  the  war  ; 

Th’  invaders  dart  their  jav’lins  from  afar.  Dryden  s  An. 

Pan  came,  and  afk’d  what  magick  caus’d  my  lmart ; 

Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart.  Pope. 

2.  To  throw  ;  to  emit;  as  the  fun  darts  his  beams  on  the  earth. 
To  Dart.  v.  n.  To  fly  as  a  dart;  to  let  fly  with  hoftile  in¬ 
tention. 

Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  ftruck.  Sb.  Ant.  and Clcop. 
To  DASH.  v.  a.  [The  etymology  of  this  word,  in  any  of  its 
fenfes,  is  very  doubtful.] 

1.  To  throw  any  thing  luddenly  againft  fomething. 

If  you  dnjh  a  ftone  againft  a  ftone  in  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  it  maketh  a  found.  Bacon's  Natural  Hifory ,  N°.  792. 

A  man  that  cuts  himfelf,  and  tears  his  own  flefh,  and 
dajhes  his  head  againft  the  ftones,  does,  net  aft  fo  unreafonably 
as  he.  TillotJ'ony  S£i  m.  1. 

2.  To  break  by  collifion. 

They  that  ftand  high,  have  many  blafts  to  fhake  them ; 
And,  if  they  fall,  they  dajh  themfelves  to  pieces.  Sbal.ejp. 

David’s  throne  fhall  be  like  a  tree. 

Spreading  and  overfhad’wing  all  the  earth  ; 

Or  as  a  ftone,  that  fhall  to  pieces  dafh 

All  monarchies  befides  throughout  thewrorld.  Milt.  P.Reg. 

3.  To  throw  water  in  flafhes. 

Dafhing  water  on  them  may  prove  the  beft  remedy.  Mortim. 

4.  To  befpatter ;  to  befprinkle. 

This  tempeft, 

Dafhing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 

The  fudden  breach  on’t.  Sbakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

5.  To  agitate  any  liquid,  fo  as  to  make  the  furface  fly  oft. 

At  once  the  brufhing  oars  and  brazen  prow 
Dafh  up  the  fandy  waves,  and  ope  the  depths  below.  Dryd. 

6.  To  mingle;  to  change  by  fome  fmall  admixture. 

Hight  Whacum,  bred  to  dafn  and  draw. 

Not  wine,  but  more  unwholfome  law.  Huchlras ,  p.  ii.  c.  3. 
I  take  care  to  dafh  the  charafter  with  fuch  particular  cir- 
cumftances  as  may  prevent  ill-natured  applications.  Addifon. 

Several  revealed  truths  are  dafhed  and  adulterated  with  a 
mixture  of  fables  and  human  inventions.  Spetfator,  N°.  58c. 

7.  To  form  or  print  in  hafte,  carelefsly. 

Never  was  dafh' d  out,  at  one  lucky  hit, 

A  fool,  fo  juft  a  copy  of  a  wit.  Pope’s  Dunciad ,  b.  ii.  /.  43* 

8.  To  obliterate ;  to  blot;  to  crofs  out. 

To  dafh  over  this  with  a  line,  will  deface  the  w'hole  copy 
extremely,  and  to  a  degree  that,  I  fear,  may  difpleafe  you.  P ope. 

9.  To  confound;  to  make  afhamed  fuddenly ;  to  furprife  with 
fhame  or  fear. 


His  tongue 

Dropp’d  manna,  and  could  make  the  worfe  appear 
The  better  reafon,  to  perplex  and  dafh 
Matureft  counfels.  Milton's  Paradife  LoJ},  b.  ii.  1.  1 14* 
Yearly  enjoin’d,  fome  fay,  to  undergo 
This  annual,  humbling  certain  number’d  days, 

7'o  dafh  their  pride  and  joy  for  man  feduc’d.  Milt.  Pa.  Lcjl. 


An  unknown  hand  llill  check’d  my  forward  joy, 

Dafh’d  me  with  blufhes.  Dr\d.  and  Lee  s  Oedipus. 

To  dajh  this  cavil,  read  but  the  praftice  of  Chriftian  em¬ 
perors. 

3  Nothing 
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Nothing  dajhed  the  confidence  of  the  mule  like  the  braying 
of  the  afs,  in  the  very  interim  while  he  was  dilating  upon  his 
genealogy.  L' Eji  range,  Fab.  18. 

The  nymph,  when  nothing  could  Narciffus  move, 

Still  dajh'd  witli  blulhes  for  her  flighted  love.  Add.  Ov.  Met. 
After  they  had  fufficiently  blafted  him  in  his  perfonal  capa¬ 
city,  they  found  it  an  eafy  work  to  dajh  and  overthrow  him  in 
his  political.  South’s  Sermons. 

Some  fironger  pow’r  eludes  our  fickly  will ; 

Dajhes  our  rifing  hope  with  certain  ill.  Prior. 

Dafi  the  proud  gamefler  in  his  gilded  car  ; 

Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  ftar.  Pope. 

To  Dash.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fly  off  the  furface. 

If  theveflei  be  fuddenly  ffopt  in  its  motion,  the  liquor  con¬ 
tinues  its  motion,  and  dajhes  over  the  Tides  of  the  veffel.  Cheyne. 

2.  To  fly  in  flalhes  with  a  loud  noife. 

On  each  hand  the  gufhing  waters  play. 

And  down  the  rough  cafcade,  while  dajhing,  fall.  Phonfon . 

3.  To  rufh  through  water  fo  as  to  make  it  fly. 

Doeg,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why, 

Spurr’d  boldly  on,  and  dafdd  through  thick  and  thin, 

'i  hrough  lenfe  and  nonfenfe,  never  out  or  in.  Dryden, 
A  Dash.  n.  f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Coliifion. 

By  the  touch  ethereal  roufd. 

The  dajh  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war. 

Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below 
I  hey  furious  fpring.  Thom/on’s  Summer,  l.  110O. 

2.  Infufion  ;  fomething  mingled  in  a  fmall  proportion. 

i  here  is  nothing  which  one  regards  lb  much,  with  an  eye 
of  mirth  and  pity,  as  innocence,  when  it  has  in  it  a  dajij  of 
folly-  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N°.  247. 

3.  A  mark  in  writing;  a  line - ,  to  note  a  paufe,  or 

omiffion. 

He  is  afraid  of  letters  and  characters,  of  notes  and  dafhes , 
which,  fet  together,  do  fignily  nothing.  Er own  s  Vulgar  Err . 
In  modern  wit  all  printed  trafh  is 
Set  off  with  num’rous  breaks  and  dajhes.  Swift. 

4.  Stroke ;  blow. 

Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  awhile. 

• — -  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  firft  dajh.  Shakefp.  H.  V. 
Dash.  adv.  An  expreffion  of  the  found  of  water  dallied. 

Hark,  hark,  the  waters  fall ; 

And,  with  a  murmuring  found, 

Dafa,  dajio,  upon  the  ground, 

To  gentle  (lumbers  call.  Dryden' s  Indian  Emperor. 
DA'STARD.  n.f.  abaprjuja,  Saxon, ]  A  coward;  apoltron; 
A  man  infamous  for  fear. 

The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people, 

Permitted  by  our  dajiard  nobles, 

And  fuffer’d  me  by  th’  voice  of  Haves  to  be 

TV  hoop’d  out  of  Rome.  Sha'.efpeare's  Corio'anus. 

Who  now  my  matchlefs  valour  dare  oppofe  ? 

How  long  will  Dares  wait  his  dajiard  foes.  Dryden' s  /En. 

Da, /  ard  and  drunkard,  mean  and  infolent; 
Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might. 

In  threats  the  foremoft,  but  the  laft  in  fight.  D>yden. 

Such  bug-bear  thoughts,  once  got  into  the  minds  of  chil¬ 
dren,  make  them  dajia'-ds ,  and  afraid  of  the  lhadow  of  dark- 
nefs  ever  after.  Locke  on  Education,  Jeff.  138. 

Curfe  on  their  dajiard  fouls,  they  Hand  aftonifh’d.  Addif. 
ToDa'sta  rd.  v.  a.  To  terrify;  to  intimidate;  to  defert 
with  cowardice;  to  difpirit. 

I’m  weary  of  this  flelh  which  holds  us  here, 

And  dajiards  manly  foul  with  hope  and  fear.  Dryd.  Jnd.  Emp. 
To  Da'stardise.  v.  a.  [from  dajiard. ]  To  intimidate;  to 
deject  with  cowardice;  to  difpirit;  to  deprefs;  to  terrify  ;  to 
make  an  habitual  coward. 

He  had  fuch  things  to  urge  againft  our  marriage. 

As,  now  declar’d,  would  blunt  my  fword  in  battle. 

And  dajiardife  my  courage.  Dryden' s  Don  Sebajiian. 

Da'stardly.  adj.  [from  dajiard .]  Cowardly;  mean;  ti¬ 

morous. 

This  way  of  brawl  and  clamour  is  fo  arrant  a  mark  of  a 
dajiardly  wretch,  that  he  does  as  good  as  call  himfelf  fo  that 
ufes  it.  L'EJirange. 

Da's  tardy,  n.f.  [from  dajiard .]  Cowardlinefs ;  timorouf- 
nefs. 

Da'tary.  n.f.  [from  date.)  An  officer  of  the  Chancery  of 
Rome,  through  whofe  hands  moft  benefices  pafs.  Dili. 

DATE.  n.f.  [ datte ,  Fr.  from  datum,  Latin.] 

1.  The  time  at  which  a  letter  is  written,  marked  at  the  end  or 
the  beginning. 

2.  The  time  at  w-hich  any  event  happened. 

3.  The  time  ftipulated  when  any  thing  (hall  be  done. 

His  days  and  times  are  paft. 

And  my  reliance  on  his  fraCted  dates 

Has  fmit  my  credit.  Skakefpeare' s  Thnon. 

My  father’s  promife  ties  me  not  to  time  ; 

And  bonds,  without  a  date,  they  fay  are  void.  Dryden, 

4.  End ;  conclusion. 
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What  time  would  fpare,  from  Heel  receives  its  date } 

And  monuments,  like  men,  fubmit  to  fate.  Pope: 

5.  Duration ;  continuance. 

Could  the  declining  of  this  fate,  O  friend, 

Our  date  to  immortality  extend  ?  Denham. 

Then  raife, 

From  the  conflagrant  mafs,  purg’d,  and  refin’d, 

New  hcav’ns,  new  earth,  ages  of  endlefs  date , 

Founded  in  righteoufnefs.  Milton's  1  aradife  Loji. 

6.  [from  dafiylus.)  The  fruit  of  the  date-tree. 

Hold,  take  thefe  keys,  and  fetch  more  fpices,  nurfe. 

■ - They  call  for  dat  s  and  quinces  in  the  paltry.  Shakefp. 

Date-tree,  n  f  See  Palm,  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies. 

'To  Date,  v  a  [from  the  noun.]  To  note  with  the  time  at 
which  any  thing  is  written  or  done. 

’  Tis  all  one,  in  refpeCt  of  eternal  duration  yet  behind,  whe¬ 
ther  we  begin  the  world  fo  many  millions  of  ages  ago,  or  date 
from  the  late  aera  of  about  fix  tboufand  years.  Lentley  s  Sermons. 
7  o  all  their  dated  backs  he  turns  you  round  ; 

7  hefe  Aldus  printed,  thofeDu  Siieil  has  bound.  Pope's  Ejji. 
Da'teless.  adj.  [from  date.)  Without  any  fixed  term. 

7  he  fly-flow  hours  fhall  not  determinate 
The  datelefs  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.  Skakefpeare' s  Rich.  IL 
D  a'tive.  adj.  \_dativus  Latin  ] 

1.  [I11  grammar.]  The  epithet  of  the  cafe  that  fignifies  the 
perfon  to  whom  any  thing  is  given. 

2.  [In  law.]  Thofe  are  term’d  dative  executors  who  are  ap 

pointed  fuch  by  the  judge’s  decree;  as  adminiftrators  with  us 
here  in  England.  Aylijfe’ s  Parergon. 

To  DAUB.  v.  a.  [ dabben ,  Dutch;  dauber,  French. 

1.  To  fmear  with  fomething  adhefive. 

She  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrufhes,  atld  daub  'd  it  with 
flime  and  with  pitch.  .  Exod.  ii<  3. 

2.  To  paint  courfely. 

Hafty  daiding  will  but  fpoil  the  picture,  and  make  it  fo  un¬ 
natural  as  muff  want  falfe  light  to  let  it  off*  Gtw  Orph.  Dedic. 

They  fnatched  out  of  his  hands  a  lame  imperfeCt  piece, 
rudely  daubed  over  with  too  little  reflection,  and  too  much 
hafte.  Dryden’ s  D  frefnoy. 

If  a  picture  is  daubed  with  many  bright  and  glaring  colours, 
the  vulgar  admire  it  as  an  excellent  piece.  fVatts's  Logick. 

3.  To  cover  with  fomething  fpecious  or  ftrong,  fomething  that 
difguifes  what  it  lies  upon. 

So  fmooth  he  daub’d  his  vice  with  Ihew  of  virtue, 

He  liv’d  from  all  attainder  of  fufpeCt.  Shakfpeare's  R.  III. 

4.  To  lay  on  any  thing  gaudily  or  often tatioufly. 

Since  princes  will  have  fuch  things,  it  is  fetter  theyfhould 
be  graced  with  elegancy  than  daubed  with  coft.  Paeon's  EJfays. 
Let  him  be  daub’d  with  lace,  live  high,  and  whore  ; 
Sometimes  be  loufy,  but  be  never  poor.  Dryden' s  Juvenal. 

5.  To  flatter  grofsly. 

Let  every  one,  therefore,  attend  the  fentence  of  his  con¬ 
fidence  ;  for,  he  may  be  lure,  it  will  not  daub  nor  flatter,  South. 
To  Da  ub.  v.  n.  To  play  the  hypocrite. 

I  cannot  daub  it  further  ; 

And  yet  I  mull.  Shake jpeare's  Ring  Lear. 

A  Da'uber.  n.f  [from  daub.)  A  coarfe  low  painter. 

What  they  call’d  his  pidiure,  had  been  drawn  at  length  by 
the  daubers  of  almoft  all  nations,  asd  ftill  unlike  him.  Dryden. 

Parts  of  different  fpecies  jumbled  together,  according  to  the 
mad  imagination  of  the  dauber ,  to  caufe  laughter.  Dryden. 
A  fign-poft  dauber  would  difdain  to  paint 
The  one  ey’d  hero  on  his  elephant.  Dryden' s  Juvcn.  Sat. 

The  treacherous  tapfter,  Thomas, 

Hangs  a  new  angel  two  doors  from  us, 

As  fine  as  daubers  hands  can  make  it.  Swift. 

D  a'ubry.  n.f  [from  daub.)  An  old  word  for  any  thing 
artful. 

She  works  by  charms,  by  fpells,  and  fuch  dauhry  as  this  is 
beyond  our  element.  Skakefpeare' s  Merry  Hives  of  JVindfor. 

Da'uby.  adj .  [from  daub.)  Vifcous;  glutinous;  adhefive. 
Not  in  vain  th’  induftrious  kind. 

With  dauby  wax  and  flow’rs  the  chinks  have  lin’d.  Dryden. 

Some  the  gall’d  ropes  with  dauby  marling  bind. 

Or  fear-cloth  mails  with  ftrong  tarpawling  coats.  Dryden. 
Da'ughter.  n.f.  [dauhtar,  Gothick  ;  bohtep,  Saxon ;  dotter , 
Runick  ;  dohter ,  German  ;  dochter ,  Dutch.] 

1.  7  he  female  offspring  of  a  man  or  woman. 

Your  wives,  your  daughters. 

Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 

The  ciftern  of  my  lull.  Shakcfpeare's  Macbeth. 

Now  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 

With  rofy  luftre  purpled  o’er  the  lawn.  Pope's  Horn.  Odyjfey. 

2.  A  daughter  in  law,  or  fon’s  wife. 

3.  A  woman. 

Jacob  went  out  to  fee  the  daughters  of  the  land.  Gen.xxx iv. 
4>  [In  poetry.]  Any  defeendent. 

5.  7’he  penitent  of  a  confeffor. 

Are  you  at  leifure,  holy  father,  now  ; 

Or  fhall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mafs  ? 

■ - My  leifure  ferves  me,  penfive  daughter,  now.  Shakefp. 
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DAUNT,  v.  a.  [ domter ,  French j  domitarc ,  Latin.]  To 
difcourage;  to  fright  ;  to  intimidate. 

Fairfax,  ^vhofe  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings, 

And  fills  all  mouths  with  envy  or  with  praife, 

And  all  her  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze, 

And  rumours  loud,  which  daunt  remoteft  kings.  Milton . 
Where  the  rude  ax,  with  heaved  ftroke, 

Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt , 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow’d  haunt.  Milton. 

Some  prefences  daunt  and  difcourage  us,  when  others  raife 
us  to  a  briflc  affurance.  Glanville’s  Seep/,  c.  24. 

Da'untless.  adj.  [from  daunt.}  Fearlefs;  not  dejedted ;  not 
difeouraged. 

Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntlefs  fpirit  of  refolution.  S bake/pear e’ s  King  John. 

Dauntlefs  he  rofe,  and  to  the  fight  return’d  : 

With  ftiame  his  glowing  cheeks,  his  eyes  with  furyburn’d. 

Dryden  s  Virgil's  /Eneid. 
He,  not  by  wants  or  woes  oppreft, 

Stems  the  bold  torrent  with  a  dauntlefs  breaft.  Dryden. 
The  utmoft  weight  of  affliction  fiom  minifterial  power 
and  popular  hatred,  were  almoft  worth  bearing,  for  the  glory 
ot  fuch  a  dauntlefs  conduCt  as  he  has  fhewn  under  it.  Pope. 
Da'untlessness.  n.  f.  [from  dauntlefs.]  Fearleffnefs. 

Daw.  n.f.  [fuppofed  by  Skinner  fo  named  from  his  note;  by 
Junius  to  be  corrupted  from  dazvl ;  the  German  tul ,  and  dol,  in 
the  Bavarian  dialed,  having  the  fame  fignification.]  The 
name  of  a  bird. 

I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  fleeve, 

For  daws  to  peck  it.  Shakefpeare’s  Othello. 

If  death  do  quench  us  quite,  we  have  great  wrong. 

That  daws ,  and  trees,  and  rocks  fhould  laft  fo  long. 

When  we  muft  in  an  inftant  pafs  to  nought.  Davies. 

The  loud  daw ,  his  throat  difplaying,  draws 
The  whole  aflembly  of  his  fellow  daws.  IValler. 

DAWK.  n.f.  A  cant  word  among  the  workmen  for  a  hollow 
or  incifion  in  their  fluff-. 

Obferve  if  any  hollow  or  dawks  be  in  the  length.  Aloxon. 
To  Dawk.  v.  a.  To  mark  with  an  incifion. 

Should  they  apply  that  fide  of  the  tool  the  edge  lies  on, 
the  fwift  coming  about  of  the  work  would,  where  a  fmall  ir¬ 
regularity  of  fluff  fhould  happen,  jobb  the  edge  into  the  fluff, 
and  fo  dawk  it.  Moxon' s  Mech.  Exer. 

To  DAWN.  v.  n.  [fuppofed  by  the  etymologifts  to  have  been 
originally  to  dayen,  or  advance  towards  day.] 

1.  To  grow  luminous;  to  begin  to  grow  light. 

I  have  been  troubled  in  my  fleep  this  night  j 
'But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  infpir’d.  Shak.  Tit.  Andr. 
As  it  began  to  dawn,  towards  the  firff  day  of  the  week, 
came  Mary  Magdalene  to  fee  the  fepulchre.  Mat.  xxviii.  1. 
All  night  I  flept,  oblivious  of  my  pain  ; 

Aurora  dawn'd ,  and  Phoebus  fhin’d  in  vain.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

2.  To  glimmer  obfeurely. 

,  A  Romanift,  from  the  very  firft  dawning  of  any  notions  in 
his  UHderftanding,  hath  this  principle  conftantly  inculcated, 
viz.  that  he  muft  believe  as  the  church.  Locke. 

3.  To  begin,  yet  faintly ;  to  give  fome  promifes  of  luftre  or 
eminence. 

While  we  behold  fuch  dauntlefs  worth  appear 
In  dawning  youth,  and  fouls  fo  void  of  fear.  Dryden’ s  /En. 

Thy  hand  ftrikes  out  fome  free  defign. 

When  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  every  line.  Pope.  ' 

Dawn.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  The  time  between  the  firft  appearance  of  light  and  the  fun’s 
rife,  reckoned  from  the  time  that  the  fun  comes  within 
eighteen  degrees  of  the  horizon. 

Then  on  to-morrow’s  dawn  your  care  employ. 

To  fearch  the  land,  and  where  the  cities  lie, 

And  what  the  men  ;  but  give  this  day  to  joy.  Dryden’ s  JEn. 

2.  Beginning;  firft  rife. 

Thefe  tender  circumftances  diffufe  a  dawn  of  ferenity  over 
the  foul.  .  p0pgt 

But  fuch  their  guiltlefs  pafflon  was, 

As  in  the  dawn  of  time  inform’d  the  heart 
Of  innocence,  and  undiffembling  truth.  Thomfon’s  Summer. 
DAY.  n.f.  [bas3,  Saxon.] 

1 .  The  time  between  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  called 
the  artificial  day. 

Why  ftand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?  Mat.  xx.  6. 

Of  night  impatient,  we  demand  the  day ; 

The  day  arrives,  then  for  the  night  we  pray : 

The  night  and  day  fucceffive  come  and  go. 

Our  lafting  pains  no  interruption  know.  Blachmore’s  Creation. 
Or  objedl  new 

Cafual  difeourfe  draws  on,  which  intermits 
Our  day's  work.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  ix.  I.  224. 

2.  The  time  from  noon  to  noon,  called  the  natural  day. 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day? 

How  many  days  will  finifh  up  the  year  ?  Sbakefp.  Henry  VI. 

%.  Light;  funfhine. 

Let  us  walk  honeftly,  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting  and 
drunkennefs.  Rom.  xiii,  13. 

I  he  Weft  yet  glimmers  with  fome  ftreaks  of  day : 


DAY 

Now  fpurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 

To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Around  the  fields  did  nimble  lightning  play. 

Which  offer’d  us  by  fits,  and  fnatch’d  the  day  : 

’Midft  this  was  heard  the  thrill  and  tender  cry 
Of  well-pleas’d  ghofts,  which  in  the  florm  did  fly.  Dryden. 

Yet  are  we  able  only  to  furvey 
Dawnings  of  beams,  and  promifes  of  day.  Prior. 

4.  Any  time  fpecified  and  diftinguifhed  from  other  time ;  an  age; 
the  time.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  generally  plural. 

After  him  reigned  Gutheline  his  heir. 

The  jufteft  man,  and  trueft,  in  his  days.  Fairy  Vfueen,  b.W. 
I  think,  in  thefe  days,  one  honeft  man  is  obliged  to  ac¬ 
quaint  another  who  are  his  friends.  Pope. 

We  have,  at  this  time  of  day ,  better  and  more  certain 
means  of  information  than  they  had.  IVcodward's  Nat.  Hijl. 

5.  Life:  in  this  fenfe  it  is  commonly  plural.  He  never  in  bis 
days  broke  bis  word ;  that  is,  in  his  whole  life. 

6.  The  day  of  conteft;  theconteft;  the  battle. 

His  name  ftruck  fear,  his  conduct  won  the  day ; 

He  came,  he  faw,  he  feiz’d  the  ftruggling  prey.  Rof common. 

The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war; 

The  day  almoft  itfelf  profeffes  your’s. 

And  little  is  to  do.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Would  you  th’  advantage  of  the  fight  delay. 

If,  ftriking  firft,  you  were  to  win  the  day  ?  Dryden. 

7.  An  appointed  or  fixed  time. 

Or  if  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day. 

Deny  their  hands,  and  then  refufe  to  pay, 

I  muft  with  patience  all  the  terms  attend.  Dryden’ s  Juvenal. 

8.  A  day  appointed  for  fome  commemoration. 

The  field  of  Agincourt, 

Fought  on  the  day  of  .Crifpin  Crifpianus.  Sbakefp.  Hen.  V. 

9.  From  day  to  day;  without  certainty  or  continuance. 

Bavaria  hath  been  taught,  that  merit  and  fervice  doth 
oblige  the  Spaniard  but  from  day  to  day.  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain. 

To-Day.  On  this  day. 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts.  Pf 

The  paft  is  all  by  death  pofleft. 

And  frugal  fate,  that  guards  the  reft, 

By  giving,  bids  us  live  to-day.  Fenton. 

Da'ybed.  n. f.  [day  and  bed.]  A  bed  ufed  for  idlenefs  and 
luxury  in  the  daytime. 

Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched  velvet  gown ; 
having  come  down  from  a  daybed,  where  I  have  left  Olivia 
fleeping.  Shakefpeare’s  Twelfth  Night. 

Da'ybook.  n.f.  [from  day  Sind  book.]  A  tradefman’s  journal ; 
a  book  in  which  all  the  occurrences  qf  the  day  are  fet  down. 

Da'ybreak.  n.f.  [daf  and  break.]  The  dawn;  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  light. 

I  watch’d  the  early  glories  of  her  eyes. 

As  men  for  daybreak  watch  the  Eaftern  Ikies.  Dryd.  In.  E?np. 

Dayla'bour.  n.f.  [day  and  labour.]  Labour  by  the  day; 
labour  divided  into  daily  talks. 

Doth  God  exa<51  daylabour ,  light  deny’d, 

I  fondly  alk.  Milton’s  Paradife  Regained. 

Did  either  his  legs  or  his  arms  fail  him  ?  No ;  but  daylabour 
was  but  an  hard  and  a  dry  kind  of  livelihood  to  a  man,  that 
could  get  an  eftate  with  two  or  three  ftrokes  of  his  pen.  South. 

Dayla'bourer.  n. f.  [from  daylabour.]  One  that  wrorks  by 
the  day. 

In  one  night,  ere  glimpfe  of  morn. 

His  fhadowy  flail  hath  threlh’d  the  corn 
\  That  ten  daylabourers  could  not  end.  Milton. 

The  daylabour er,  in  a  country  village,  has  commonly  but  a 
fmall  pittance  of  courage.  Locke. 

Da'ylight.  n.f.  [day  and  light.]  The  light  of  the  day,  as 
oppofed  to  that  of  the  morn,  or  a  taper. 

By  this  the  drooping  daylight  ’gan  to  fade, 

And  yield  his  room  to  fad  fucceeding  night.  Fairy  Queers,  b.  i. 

Nay,  then  thou  mock’ft  me:  thou  fb0.lt  buy  this  dear. 

If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  fee. 

Now  go  thy  way.  Sbakefp.  Mi  lfummer-Nigbt’s  Dream. 
They, by  daylight  palling  through  the  midft  of  the  Turks 
fleet,  fafely  recovered  the  haven,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  be- 
fieged  Chriftians.  Knolles’s  Hijl  or y  of  the  Turks. 

He  Hands  in  daylight ,  and  difdains  to  hide 
An  a<ft,  to  which  by  honour  he  is  ty’d.  Dryden: 

Will  you  murder  a  man  in  plain  dadigbt?  Dryd.  Sp.  Fryar. 

Yet  though  rough  bears  in  covert  feek  defence. 

White  foxes  ftay,  with  feeming  innocence  ; 

T  hat  crafty  kind  with  daylight  can  difpenfe.  Dryden. 

If  bodies  be  illuminated  by  the  ordinary  prifmatick  colours, 
they  will  appear  neither  of  their  own  daylight  colours,  nor  of 
the  colour  of  the  light  caff  on  them,  but  of  fome  middle 
colour  between  both.  -  Newton  s  Opt. 

Day-li'ly.  n.f  The  fame  with  A  sphodel,  which  fee. 

Da'ysman.  n.J.  [day  and  man.]  An  old  word  for  umpire.  Ahf. 
Perhaps  rather,  furety. 

For  what  art  thou, 

That  mak’ft  thyfelf  his  dayfnan ,  to  prolong 

The  vengeance  preft  ?  "  Fairy  gueen,  b.  ii.  cant.  8. 

Da'yspring* 
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Da'ysPRTNG.  n.  f.  [day  and  fpring.]  The  rife  of  the  day ;  the 
dawn  ;  the  firft  appearance  of  light. 

So  all  ere  dayjpring ,  under  confcious  night. 

Secret  they  finilh’d,  and  in  order  fet.  Milton’s  Parad.  Lojl. 

The  breath  of  heav’n  frefh-blowing,  pure  and  fweet, 
With  dayfpring  born,  here  leave  me  to  refpire.  Milt.  Agon. 
Da'ystar.  n.f.  [day  and Jlar.]  The  morning  ftar. 

I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wife. 

Of  greateft  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great : 

I  meant  the  dayjlar  Ihould  not  brighter  rife. 

Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  feat.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watry  floor ; 

So  finks  the  dayjlar  in  the  ocean  bed. 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head.  Milton. 

Da'y  ume.  n.f.  [day  inti  time.]  The  time  in  which  there  is 
light,  oppofed  to  night. 

In  the  daytime  Hie  fitteth  in  a  watch-tower,  and  flieth  moll 
by  night ;  that  file  mingleth  things  done  with  things  not  done, 
and  that  (he  is  a  terror  to  great  cities.  Bacon ,  EfJ'ay  60. 

My  ants  never  brought  out  their  corn  but  in  the  night  when 
the  moon  did  fhine,  and  kept  it  under  ground  in  the  day¬ 
time.  Addijon’s  Guardian^  N®  156. 

Da'ywork.  n.f.  [day  and  work.]  W  ork  impofed  by  the  day  ; 
day  labour. 

True  labour  in  the  vineyard  of  thy  lord, 

Ere  prime  thou  haft  th’  impofed  daywork  done.  Fairfax. 
To  DAZE.  vea.  [bpaes,  Saxon. ]  To  overpower  with  light; 
to  ftrike  with  too  ftrong  luftre ;  to  hinder  the  ait  of  feeing 
by  too  much  light  fuddenly  introduced. 

They  fmote  the  gliftering  armies  as  they  ftand. 

With  quiv’ring  beams,  which  daz’d  the^wond’ring  eye. 

Fairfax ,  b.  i.  Jlan.  73. 
Poor  human  kind,  all  daz’d  in  open  day, 

Err  after  blifs,  and  blindly  mifs  their  way.  Dryden. 

Da'zied.  adj.  [rather  dajied.  SeeDASY.J  Befprinkled  with 
dailies. 

Let  us 

Find  out  the  prettieft  dazied  plot  we  can. 

And  make  him  a  grave.  Shakefpeare  s  Cymbeline. 

To  Da'zzle.  v.  a.  [See  DAZE.] 

1.  To  overpower  with  light;  to  hinder  the  action  of  the  fight 
by  fudden  luftre. 

Fears  ufe,  many  times,  to  be  reprefented  in  fuch  an  imagi¬ 
nary  fafliion,  as  they  rather  dazzle  men’s  eyes  than  open 
them.  .  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain. 

How  is  it  that  fome  wits  are  interrupted  ; 

That  now  they  dazzled  are,  now  clearly  fee?  Davies. 
The  places  that  have  either  fliining  fentiments  or  manners, 
have  no  occafion  for  them  :  a  dazzling  expreffion  rather  da¬ 
mages  them,  and  ferves  only  to  ecliple  their  beauty.  P ope. 

2.  To  ftrike  or  furprife  with  fplendour. 

Thofe  heav’nly  fhapes 

Will  dazzle  now  this  earthly,  with  their  blaze 
InfufFerably  bright.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  ix.  /.  1083. 

Ah,  friend  !  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  defign ; 

To  raife  the  thought,  or  touch  the  heart,  be  thine.  Pope. 
ToDa'zzle.  v.  n.  To  be  overpowered  with  light;  to  lofe 
the  power  of  fight. 

Dazzle  mine  eyes  ?  or  do  I  fee  three  funs  ?  Shak.  Hen. 'VI. 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me;  thy  fight  is  young. 

And  you  Ihall  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle.  Shakefp. 
An  overlight  maketh  the  eyes  dazzle ,  infomuch  as  perpe¬ 
tual  looking  againft  the  fun  would  caufe  blindnefs.  Bacon . 

Look,  Dianet,  for  I  dare  not  truft  thefe  eyes ; 

They  dance  in  mifts,  and  dazzle  with  furprife.  Dryd.  Aaron. 
DE'ACON.  n.f.  [ diaconus ,  Latin.] 

1.  One  of  the  loweft  order  of  the  clergy. 

Likewife  mull  the  deacons  be  grave.  2  Tim.  lii.  8. 

The  conftitutions  that  the  apoftles  made  concerning  dea¬ 
cons  and  widows,  in  thofe  primitive  times,  are  very  impor- 
tunely  urged  by  the  difeiplinarians.  Bp.  Sanderjon  s  'Judgment. 

2.  [In  Scotland.]  An  overfeer  of  the  poor. 

3.  And  alfo  the  mafter  of  an  incorporated  company. 
De'aconess.  n.f.  [from  deacon.]  A  female  officer  in  the  an¬ 
cient  church. 

De'aconry.  1  n.f.  [from  deacon.]  The  office  or  dignity  of 
De'aconship.  )  a  deacon. 

DEAD.  adj.  [beab,  Sax.  dood ,  Dutch.] 

1.  Deprived  of  life;  exanimated. 

The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead: 

- She  fhould  have  died  hereafter.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

A  brute  or  a  man  are  another  thing,  when  they  are  alive, 
from  what  they  are  when  dead.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 
She  either  from  her  hopelefs  lover  fled. 

Or  with  difdainful  glances  fhot  him  dead.  Dryden. 

2.  With  of  before  the  caufe  of  death. 

This  Indian  told  them,  that,  miftaking  their  courfe,  the 
crew,  all  except  himfelf,  were  dead  of  hunger.  Arbuthnot . 

3.  Witnout  life  ;  inanimate. 

All,  all  but  truth,  drops  dead- born  from  the  prefs, 

Like  the  laft  gazette,  or  the  laft  addrefs.  Pope ,  Dial.  ii. 

4.  Imitating  death ;  fenfelefs;  motionlefs. 
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At  thy  rebuke,  O  God  of  Jacob,  both  the  chariot  and 
horfe  are  call  into  a  dead  fleep.  Pf  lxxvi.  6. 

Anointing  of  the  forehead,  neck,  feet,  and  backbone,  wc 
know  is  ufed  for  procuring  dead  lleeps.  Bacon  s  Nat.  HJlory. 

5.  Unadlive;  motionlefs. 

The  tin  fold  fometimes  higher,  and  fometimes  lower,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quick  vent  and  abundance,  or  the  dead  fale  and 
fcarcety.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Nay,  there’s  a  time  when  ev’n  the  rolling  year 
Seems  to  ftand  ftill :  dead  calms  are  in  the  ocean, 

When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  droufy  main.  Lee’s  Oedipus. 
They  cannot  bear  the  dead  weight  of  unemployed  time 
lying  upon  their  hands,  nor  the  uneafinefs  it  is  to  do  nothing 
at  all.  '  Locke  on  Education ,  febt.  207. 

6.  Empty;  vacant. 

This  colour,  neverthelefs,  often  carries  the  mind  away ; 
yea,  itdeceiveth  the  fenfe;  and  it  feemeth  to  the  eye  a  Iborter 
diftance  of  way,  if  it  be  all  dead  and  continued,  than  if  it 
have  trees  or  buildings,  or  any  other  marks  whereby  the  eye 
may  divide  it.  Bacon’s  C  l.  of  Good  and  Evil. 

Nought  but  a  blank  remains,  and  a  dead  void  fpace, 

A  ftep  of  life,  that  promis’d  fuch  a  race.  Dryden. 

7.  Ufelefs;  unprofitable. 

The  commodities  of  the  kingdom  they  took,  though  they 
lay  dead  upon  their  hands  for  Want  of  vent.  Bacon’s  Hen.  VII. 

Perfuade  a  prince  that  he  is  irrefiftible,  and  he  will  take 
care  not  to  let  fo  glorious  an  attribute  lie  dead  and  ufelefs  by 
laim.  Addifon’s  Whig  Examiner. 

8.  Dull;  gloomy;  unemployed. 

Travelling  over  the  mountain  Amanus,  then  coveted  with 
deep  fnow,  they  came  in  the  dead  Winter  to  Aleppo  in 
Syria.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

There  is  fomething  unfpeakably  chearful  in  a  fpotof  ground 
which  is  covered  with  trees,  that  fmiles  amidft  all  the  rigours 
of  Winter,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  the  mod  gay  feafon  in  the 
midft  of  that  which  is  the  moft  dead  and  melancholy.  Add.  Spebl. 

9.  Still ;  obfeure. 

Their  flight  was  only  deferred  until  they  might  cover  their 
diforders  by  the  dead  darknefs  of  the.  night.  Hayward. 

10.  Plaving  no  refemblance  of  life. 

At  a  fecond  fitting,  though  I  alter  not  the  draught,  I  mufti 
touch  the  fame  features  over  again,  and  change  the  dead  co¬ 
louring  of  the  whole.  Dryden’ s  Fab.  Preface. 

11.  Obtufe  ;  dull;  not  fprightly.  Ufed  of  founds. 

We  took  a  bell  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  which  was  fupported,  in  the  midft  of  the  cavity  of 
the  receiver,  by  a  bent  ftick,  by  reafon  of  its  fpring  againft: 
the  oppofite  parts  of  the  infule  of  the  veflel ;  in  which,  when 
it  was  clofed  up,  we  obferved  that  the  bell  feemed  to  found 
more  dead  than  it  did  when  juft  before  it  founded  in  the  open 
air.  Boyle’s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

12.  Dull;  frigid;  not  animated  ;  not  affecting. 

How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  is  compofed 
in  the  moft  elegant  forms  of  fpeech,  when  it  is  not  heightened 
by  folemnity  of  phrafe  from  the  facred  writings.  AddiJ.  Spebi. 

13.  Taftelefs;  vapid;  fpiritlefs  :  of  liquors. 

14.  Uninhabited. 

Somewhat  is  left  under  dead  walls  and  dry  ditches.  Arbuthn . 

15.  Without  the  natural  force  or  efficacy  ;  as,  a  dea &  fire. 

16  Without  the  power  of  vegetation;  as,  a  dead  bough. 

ly.  [In  theology.]  The  ftate  of  fpiritual  death,  lying  under 
the  power  of  fin. 

You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trefpafies  and 
fins.  Ephef.  ii. .  i  «• 

The  Dead*  n.f.  Dead  men. 

Jove  faw  from  high,  with  juft  difdain. 

The  dead  infpir’d  with  vital  life  again.  Dryd.  JEn.  b.  vii. 
The  ancient  Romans  generally  buried  their  dead  near  the 
great  roads.  Addifon’s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

That  the  dead  Ihall  rife  and  live  again,  is  beyond  the  difeo- 
very  of  reafon,  and  is  purely  a  matter  of  faith.  Locke. 

The  tov/’ring  bard  had  fung  in  nobler  lays, 

How  the  laft  trumpet  wakes  the  lazy  dead.  Smith. 

Dead.  n.f.  Time  in  which  there  is  remarkable  ftillnefs  or 
gloom  ;  as  at  midwinter,  and  midnight. 

After  this  life,  to  hope  for  the  favours  of  mercy  then,  is 
to  expedl:  an  harVeft  in  the  dead  of  winter.  South’s  Sermons. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  the  men  and  their  dogs 
were  all  fall:  afleep.  L’EJlrange. 

At  length,  in  dead  of  night,  the  ghoft  appears 
Of  her  unhappy  lord.  Dryden’ s  V trg.  A£n. 

To  Dead.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lofe  force,  of  whatever 
kind. 

So  iron,  as  foon  as  it  is  out  of  the  fire,  def.deth  ftraitways. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  774, 

To  Dead.  } 

To  De'aden.  \v‘  a' 

1.  To  deprive  of  any  kind  of  force  or  fenfation. 

That  the  found  may  be  extinguilhed  or  Faded  by  dif- 
charging  the  pent  air,  before  it  cometh  to  the  mouth  of  the 
piece,  and  to  the  open  air,  is  not  probable.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hjt. 
It  is  requifite  that  the  tympanum  be  tenfe,  and  hard 

ftretched. 
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ftretchcd,  otlierwile  the  laxnefs  of  that  membrane  will  cer¬ 
tainly  d  ad  and  damp  the  found.  Holder's  Elements  cf  Speech. 

i  his  motion  would  be  quickly  deadened  by  countermotions  j 
and  we  fliould  not  remember  anv  thing,  but  ’till  the  next 
impreffion.  '  Q[anv>  Scepf.  c.  6. 

We  will  not  oppofe  any  thing  to  them  that  is  hard 
and  ftubborn,  but  by  a  foft  anfwer  deaden  their  force  by 
degi  ees.  Burnet's  Theory  cf  the  Earth. 

Our  dreams  are  great  inftances  of  that  activity  which  is 
natural  to  the  human  foul,  and  which  is  not  in  the  power  of 
deep  to  deaden  or  abate.  Spectator,  N\  487. 

Anodyne,  or  abaters  of  pain,  are  fuch  things  as  relax  the 
tenfion  of  the  affeCfed  nervous  fibres,  or  deffroy  the  particu¬ 
lar  acrimony  which  occafions  the  pain,  or  what  deadens  the 
fenfation  of  the  brain  by  procuring  fleep.  Arbuthnct  on  Diet. 

2.  To  make  vapid,  or  fpiritlefs. 

The  beer  and  the  wine,  as  well  within  water  as  above, 
have  not  been  palled  or  deaded at  all.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/iory. 
Dead-doing,  participial  adj.  [ dead  and  do. ]  DeftruCtive; 

killing  ;  mifehievous  ;  having  the  power  to  make  dead. 

Hold,  O  dear  lord,  your  dead-doing  hand  ; 

Then  loud  he  cry’d,  I  am  your  humble  thrall.  Fai.  Queen. 

1  hey  never  care  how  many  others 
They  kill,  without  regard  of  mothers. 

Or  wives  or  children,  fo  they  can 

Make  up  fome  fierce,  dead-doing  man.  Hudibra f ,  p.  i.  can.  1 1 . 
Dead-lift,  n.f.  \_dead  and  lift. J  Hopelefs  exigence. 

And  have  no  power  at  all,  nor  fhift, 

^  0  itfelf  at  a  dead-lift.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  cant.  2. 

De'adly.  adj.  [from  dead.] 

1.  Deftru&ive  ;  mortal;  murtherous. 

She  that  herfelf  will  fhiver  and  difbranch 
b  rom  her  material  fap,  perforce  mull:  wither. 

And  come  to  deadly  ufe.  Shakcfpeare' s  King  Lear. 

She  then  on  Romeo  calls. 

As  if  that  name. 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 

Did  murther  her.  Shakejpeare' s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Dry  mourning  will  decay  more  deadly  bring. 

As  a  North  wind  burns  a  too  forward  Spring; 

Give  for  row  vent,  and  let  the  fiuices  go.  Dryden’s  Aurengb. 

2.  Mortal ;  implacable. 

T  he  Numidians,  in  number  infinite,  are  deadly  enemies 
unto  the  I  urks.  Knolles' s  Hi/lory  of  the  Turks. 

De'adly,  adv. 

1.  In  a  manner  refembling  the  dead. 

Like  dumb  ftatues,  01  unbreathing  ftones. 

Star  d  each  on  other,  and  look’d  deadly  pale.  Shake/p.  R.  III. 

Young  Arcite  heard,  and  up  he  ran  with  hafte. 

And  alk’d  him  why  he  look'd  fo  deadly  wan.  Dryd.  Fables . 

2.  Mortally. 

I  will  break  Pharaoh’s  ^rms,  and  he  fhall  groan  before  him 
with  the  groanings  of  a  deadly  wounded  man.  Ez.  xxx.  24. 

3.  Implacably;  irreconcileably  ;  deftru&ively. 

4.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  ludicrous  fenfe,  only  to  enforce  the 
fignification  of  a  word. 

Mettled  fchoolboys  fet  to  cuff. 

Will  not  confefs  that  they  have  done  enough. 

Though  deadly  weary.  Orrery. 

m  John  had  got  an  impreffion,  that  Lewis  was  fo  deadly  cun¬ 
ning  a  man,  that  he  was  afraid  to  venture  himfelf  alone  with 
h‘m*  Arbuthnot's  HiJlo>y  of  John  Bull. 

Df/adness.  n.f.  [from  dead.] 

1.  Frigidity;  want  of  warmth;  want  of  ardour;  want  of  af- 
feCtion. 

His  grace  removes  the  defe&  of  inclination,  by  taking  of 
our  natural  deadnefs  and  difaffeCtion  towards  them.  Rogers. 

2.  Weaknefs  of  the  vital  powers;  languour;  faintnefs ;  inacti¬ 
vity  of  the  fpirits. 

Your  gloomy  eyes  betray  a  deadnefs , 

And  inward  languifhing.  Dryd.  and  Lee's  Oedipus. 

3.  Vapidnefs  of  liquors;  lofs  of  fpirit. 

Deadnefs  or  flatnefs  in  cyder  is  often  occafioned  by  the  too 
free  admiffion  of  air  into  the  veiTels.  AAortimer' s  Husbandly. 

De'adnettle.  n.f.  A  weed  ;  the  fame  with  archangel. 
Dead-reckoning,  n.f.  [a  fea-term.]  That  eftimation  or 
conjecture  which  the  feamen  make  of  the  place  where  afhip 
is,  by  keeping  an  account  of  her  way  by  the  log,  by  knowing 
the  courfe  they  have  fleered  by  the  compafs,  and  by  re&ifyin^ 
all  with  allowance  for  drift  or  lee-way ;  fo  that  this  reckon¬ 
ing  is  without  any  obfervation  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars 
and  is  to  be  rectified  as  often  as  any  good  obfervation  can  be 
had. 

DEAF.  adj.  [ dcof  Dutch.] 

*•  Wanting  the  fenfe  of  hearing. 

Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf.  Shakejpeare. 
Infected  minds 

To  their  deaf  pillows  will  difeharge  their  fecrets.  Shak.  Mac. 

I  he  chief  delign  here  intended  by  this  account  of  the  na- 
tural  alphabet,  is  to  prepare  a  more  eafy  and  expedite  way  to 
inftruci  luch  as  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  dumb  only  by  con- 
fequence  of  their  want  of  hearing.  Holder's  Elton  of  Speech. 
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If  any  fins  afflict  our  life 
With  that  prime  ill,  a  talking  wife, 

’Till  death  fhall  bring  the  kind  relief, 

We  muft  be  patient,  or  be.  deaf.  Prior. 

7  hus  you  may  ftill  be  young  to  me, 

While  I  can  better  hear  than  fee  : 

Oh  ne’er  may  fortune  fhew  her  fpight, 

7  o  make  me  deaf  and  mend  my  fight.  Swift. 

2.  It  has  to  before  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  heard. 

I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excufes  ; 

Nor  tears,  nor  prayers  fhall  purchafe  out  abufes.  Shakejpeare. 

Oh,  that  men’s  ears  fliould  be 
To  counfel  deaf  but  not  to  flattery  !  Shakejpeare' s  Timon. 

Whilft  virtue  courts  them;  but,  alas,  in  vain: 

Fly  from  her  kind  embracing  arms, 

Deaf  to  her  fondeft  call,  blind  to  hergreateft  charms.  Rofc. 

Not  fo,  for  once  indulg’d,  they  fweep  the  main; 

Deaf  to  the  call,  or,  hearing,  hear  in  vain.  Dryden. 

Hope,  too  long  with  vain  delufion  fed, 

Deaf  to  the  rumour  of  fallacious  fame, 

Gives  to  the  roll  of  death  his  glorious  name.  Pope's  Qdyffey. 

3.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  hearing. 

Deaf  with  the  noife,  I  took  my  hnfty  flight: 

No  mortal  courage  can  fupport  the  fright.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 

4.  Obfcurely  heard. 

Nor  filence  is  within,  nor  voice  exprefs. 

But  a  clcaf  noife  of  founds  that  never  ceafe; 

Confus’d  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 

Of  tides,  receding  from  th’  infulted  fhoar.  Dryden. 

The  reft  were  feiz’d  with  fullen  difeontent. 

And  a  deaf  piurmur  through  the  fquadrons  went.  Dryden-. 

To  Deaf.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing. 

Hearing  hath  deaf'd  our  failors  ;  and  if  they 
Know  how  to  hear,  there’s  none  know  what  to  fay.  Donne. 

A  fwarm  of  their  aerial  fhapes  appears. 

And,  flutt’ring  round  his  temples,  deafs  his  ears.  Dryd.  /Tn. 

ToDe'afen.  v.  a.  [from  deaf.]  To  deprive  of  the  power  of 
hearing. 

But  Salius  enters;  and  exclaiming  loud. 

For  juftice  deafens,  and  difturbs  the  crowd.  Dryden' s  Virgil. 

From  fhoutingmen,  and  horns,  and  dogs,  he  flies, 
Deafen'd  and  ftunn’d  with  their  promifeuous  cries.  Addifon. 

De'  a  fly.  adv.  [from  deaf. ] 

1.  Without  fenfe  of  founds. 

2.  Obfcurely  to  the  ear.  >  ■ 

De'afness.  n.  f  [from  deaf~\  Want  of  the  power  of  hear¬ 
ing  ;  want  of  fenfe  of  founds. 

Thofe  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  are  dumb  by  confequence 
from  their  deafnefs.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

The  Dunciad  had  never  been  writ,  but  at  his  requeft,  and 
for  his  deafnefs ;  for  had  he  been  able  to  converfe  with  me,  do 
you  think  I  had  amufed  my  time  fo  ill  ?  Pope. 

2.  Unwillingnefs  to  hear. 

I  found  fuch  a  deafnefs ,  that  no  declaration  from  the  bifhops 
could  take  place.  King  Charles. 

DEAL.  n.f.  [ deel ,  Dutch.] 

1 .  Part. 

A  great  deal  of  that  which  had  been,  was  now  to  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  church.  Hooker ,  b.  4.  fet 1.  14. 

2.  Quantity  ;  degree  of  more  or  lefs.  It  is  a  general  word  for 
expreffing  much  joined  with  the  word  great. 

W hen  men’s  affections  do  frame  their  opinions,  they  are 
in  defence  of  errour  more  earneft  a  great  deal  than,  for  the 
molt  part,  found  believers  in  the  maintainance  of  truth,  ap¬ 
prehending  according  to  the  nature  of  that  evidence  which 
fenpture  yieldeth.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

There  is,  indeed,  ftore  of  matters,  fitter  and  better  a  great 
deal  for  teachers  to  fpend  time  and  labour  in.  Hooker ,  b.  iv. 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep,  doth  eafe  fome  deal ; 

But  forrow,  flouted  at,  is  double  death.  Shakef.  Tit.  Audi  on. 
What  a  deal  of  cold  bufinefs  doth  a  man  mifpend  the  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  life  in  !  In  fcattering  compliments,  and  tendering 
vifits.  Ben.  Jobnfon's  Dfcoveries. 

The  charge,  fome  deal  thee  haply  honour  may. 

That  noble  Dudone  had  while  here  he  liv’d.  Fairfax ,  b.  v. 
Poffibly  fome  never  fo  much  as  doubted  of  the  fafety  of 
their  fpiritual  eftate ;  and,  if  fo,  let  them  reft  allured,  that 
they  have  fo  much  the  more  reafon  a  great  deal  to  doubt  cf 
it-  South's  Sermons. 

I  he  author,  who  knew  that  fuch  a  defign  as  this  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  a  great  deal  of  artifice  and  fophiftry, 
has  puzzled  and  perplexed  his  caufe,  by  throwing  his  thoughts 
together  in  a  ftudied  confufion.  Addifon’ s  Freeholder ,  N°.  3i. 

3.  7  he  art  or  practice  of  dealing  cards. 

How  can  the  mufe  her  aid  fupport, 

Unfldll’d  in  all  the  terms  of  art ! 

Or  in  harmonious  numbers  put 

The  deal,  the  fhuffle,  and  the  cut.  Swift. 

4.  \deyl,  Dutch.]  Firwood ;  the  wood  of  pines. 

I  have  alfo  found,  that  a  piece  of  deal ,  far  thicker  than  one 
wou’d  eafily  imagine,  being  purpofely  interpofed  betwixt  my 
eye,  placed  in  a  room;  and  the  clearer  daylight  was  not 

only 
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ohly  fomewhat  tranfparent,  but  appeared  quite  through  a 
lovely  red.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

To  Deal.  v.a.  [deelen,  Dutch.] 
j.  To  diftribute  ;  to  difpofe  to  different  perfons. 

Deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  bring  the  poor  that  are 
caft  out,  to  thy  houfe.  Tfa .  lviii.  7. 

One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows.  Dryd.  Fab. 
The  bufmefs  of  mankind  in  this  life,  being  rather  to  aft 
than  to  know,  their  portion  of  knowledge  is  dealt  them  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N°.  237. 

How  Spain  prepares  her  banners  to  unfold. 

And  Rome  deals  out  her  bleffings  and  her  gold.  Ticked. 
Had  the  philofophers  and  great  men  of  antiquity  been  pof- 
feffed  of  the  art  of  printing,  there  is  no  queftion  but  they 
would  have  made  an  advantage  of  it,  in  dealing  out  their 
leisures  to  the  publick.  AddiJ, bn’ s  Spectator ,  N°.  184. 

If  you  deal  out  great  quantities  of  ffrong  liquor  to  the  mob, 
there  will  be  many  drunk.  Watts  s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  To  fcatter  ;  to  throw  about. 

Keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts. 

Which  Niobe’s  devoted  iffue  felt. 

When  hilling  through  the  fkies,  the  feather’d  deaths  were 
dealt.  Drydens  Fables. 

3.  To  give  gradually,  or  one  alter  another. 

The  nightly  mallet  deals  refounding  blows, 

’Till  the  proud  battlements  her  tow’rs  inclofe.  Gay. 

His  lifted  arms  around  his  head  he  throws. 

And  deals ,  in  whiffling  air,  his  empty  blows.  Dryd.  V irgil. 
To  Deal.  v.  n. 

1.  To  traffick;  to  trdnfacl  bufmefs  ;  to  trade. 

It  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  lpeech  than  by  letter ;  and 
by  the  mediation  of  a  third,  than  by  a  man  himfelf.  Bacon. 

This  is  to  drive  a  wholefale  trade,  when  all  other  petty 
merchants  deal  but  ror  parcels.  Decay  of  Piety. 

They  buy  and  fell,  they  deal  and  traffick.  South. 

2.  To  adt  between  two  perfons  ;  to  intervene. 

Sometimes  he  that  deals  between  man  and  man,  raifeth  his 
own  credit  with  both,  by  pretending  greater  intereft  than  he 
hath  in  either.  Bacon ,  EJfay  55.  - 

3.  To  behave  well  or  ill  in  any  tranfa&ion. 

I  doubt  not,  if  he  will  deal  clearly  and  impartially,  but 
that  he  will  acknowledge  all  this  to  be  true.  Tillotfons  Sermons. 

4.  To  adt  in  any  manner. 

Two  deep  enemies, 

Foes  to  my  reft,  and  my  fweet  fteep’s  difturbers, 

Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

5.  To  Deal  by.  To  treat  well  or  ill. 

Such  an  one  deals  not  fairly  by  his  own  mind,  nor  conduits 
his  own  underftanding  aright.  Locke. 

6.  To  Deal  in.  To  have  to  do  with;  to  be  engaged  in;  to 
pradtife. 

Suiters  are  fo  diftafted  with  delays  and  abufes,  that  plain¬ 
dealing,  in  denying  to  deal  in  fuits  at  firft,  is  grown  not  only 
honourable,  but  alfo  gracious.  Bacon,  EJfay  5 9. 

The  Scripture  forbids  even  the  countenancing  a  poor  man 
in  his  caufe;  which  is  a  popular  way  of  preventing  juftice, 
that  fome  men  have  dealt  in,  though  without  that  luccefs  which 
they  propofed  to  themfelves  in  it.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

Among  all  fets  of  authors,  there  are  none  who  draw  upon 
themfelves  more  difpleafure  than  thofe  who  deal  in  political 
matters.  Addifon’ s  Freeholder,  N°.  40. 

True  logick  is  not  that  noify  thing  that  deals  all  in  difpute 
and  wrangling,  to  which  the  former  ages  had  debafed  and  con¬ 
fined  it.  °  Watts’s  Logick. 

7.  To  Deal  with.  To  treat  in  any  manher ;  to  ufe  well  or  ill. 

Neither  can  the  Irifh,  nor  yet  the  Englifh  lords,  think 
themfelves  wronged,  nor  hardly  dealt  with,  to  have  that  which 
is  none  of  their  own  given  to  them.  Spertfer’s  Ireland . 

Who  then  fhall  guide 

His  people  ?  Who  defend  ?  Will  they  not  deal 
Worfe  with  his  followers,  than  with  him  they  dealt?  Milton. 
If  a  man  would  have  his  confcience  deal  clearly  with  him, 
he  mufi  deal  feverely  with  that.  South’s  her  mans. 

God  did  not  only  exercife  this  providence  towards  his  own 
people,  but  he  dealt  thus  alfo  with  other  nations.  Tillotfon. 

But  I  will  deal  the  more  civilly  with  his  two  poems,  becaufe 
nothing  ill  is  to  be  fpoken  of  the  dead.  Dryd.  Fab.  Preface. 

You  wrote  to  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  dealing 
plainly  with  me  in  the  matter  of  my  own  trifles.  P ope. 

Refledl  on  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  as  w'ell  as  of  the  men, 
who  had  been  thus  dealt  with  by  their. country.  Swift. 

8.  To  Deal  with.  To  contend  with. 

If  fhe  hated  me,  I  Ihould  know  what  paffion  to  deal 
with.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Gentlemen  were  commanded  to  remain  in  the  country,  to 
govern  the  people,  eafy  to  be  dealt  with  whilft  they  Hand  in 
fear.  Hayward, 

Then  you  upbraid  me ;  I  am  pleas’d  to  fee 
You’re  not  fo  perfect,  but  can  fail  like  me : 

I  have  no  God  to  deal  with.  Drydens  Auren,g%ebe. 

To  DEA'LBATE.  v.a.  [dealbo,  Lat.]  To  whiten ;  to  bleach. 
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Dealba'tion.  n.  f.  [dealbatio,  JLat.]  The  a£t  of  bleaching 
or  whitening  ;  rendering  things  white,  which  were  not  lo 
before  :  a  word  which  is  now  almoft  grown  into  difufe. 

All  feed  is  white,  in  viviparous  animals,  and  fuch  as  have 
preparing  vcffels,  wherein  it  receives  a  manifold  dealbation. 

Browns  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  c.  «C. 
De'aleR.  n.f.  [from  deal?] 

1.  One  that  has  to  do  with  any  thing. 

I  find  it  common  with  thefe  fmall  dealers  in  wit  and  learn¬ 
ing,  to  give  themfelves  a  title  from  their  firft  adventure.  Swift. 

2.  A  trader  or  trafficker. 

Where  fraud  is  permitted  and  connived  at,  the  honeft 
dealer  is  always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage. 

Gulliver’s  Travels. 

3.  A  perfon  who  deals  the  cards. 

De'aling.  n.f.  [from  dealh\ 

1 .  Pradtice  ;  adtion. 

What  thefe  are ! 

Whofe  own  hard  dealings  teach  them  to  fufpcdl 
The  thoughts  of  others.  Shakefp  ear  e' s  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Concerning  the  dealings  of  men,  who  adminfter  govern¬ 
ment,  and  unto  whom  the  execution  of  that  law  belongeth, 
they  have  their  judge,  who  fitteth  in  heaven.  Hooker ,  b.  ii. 

But  this  was  neither  one  pope’s  fault,  nor  one  prince’s 
deftiny :  he  muft  write  a  ftory  of  the  empire,  that,  means  to 
tell  of  all  their  dealings  in  this  kind.  Raleigh’s  t  JJ'ays. 

2.  Intercourfe.  ; 

It  were  to  be  wiftied,  that  men  would  promote  it  to  the 
happinefs  of  one  another,  in  all  their  private  dealings ,  among 
thofe  who  lie  more  immediately  within,  their  influence.  AadiJ. 

3.  Meafure  of  treatment ;  rules  by  which  one  treats  another.. 

God’s  gracious  dealings  with  men,  are  the  aids  and  auxilia¬ 
ries  neceflkry  to  us  in  the  purfuit  of  piety.  Hammond  s  Eundam . 

4.  Traffick;  bufmefs. 

The  do&or  muft  needs  die  rich;  he  had  great  dealings  in 
his  way  for  many  years.  Swift’s  hie  erjiaff  detected. 

DE AMBULATION,  n.  f  [deambulatio,  Latin.]  The  adi  of 
walking  abroad.  . 

Dea'miiul atory.  adj.  [ ileambulo ,  Latin.]  Relating  to  the 
practice  of  walking  abroad. 

DEAN.  n.  f.  [ decanus ,  Latin ;  doyen ,  French.] 

From  the  Gieek  Word  ;  in  Englifh,  ten;  becaufe  he 
was  anciently  fet  over  ten  canons  or  prebendaries  at  leaft  in 
fome  cathedral  church.  Aylifj'e  s  Parergon. 

As  there  are  two  foundations  of  cathedral  churches  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  old  and  the  new,  (the  new  are  thofe  which  Henry 
VIII.  upon  fuppreffion  of  abbeys,  transformed  from  abbot  or 
prior,  and  convent  to  dean  and  chapter)  fo  there  are  two 
means  of  creating  thefe  deans ;  for  thole  of  the  old  foundation 
are  brought  to  their  dignity  much  like  bilhops,  the  king  firft 
fending  out  his  Conge  d’ehre  to  the  chapter,  the  chapter  then 
chufing,  the  king  yielding  his  royal  affent,  arid  the  bifhop  cor.« 
firming  them,  and  giving  his  mandate  to  inftal  them.  I  bofe 
of  the  new  foundation  are,  by  a  fhorter  courfe,  inftalled  by 
virtue  of  the  king’s  letters  patents,  without  either  election  or 
confirmation.  This  word  is  alfo  applied  to  divers,  that  are 
chief  of  certain  peculiar  churches  or  chapels ;  as  the  dean  of 
the  king’s  chapel,  the  dean  of  the  Arches,  the  dean  of  St. 
George’s  chapel  at  Windfor,  and  the  dean  of  Booking  in 

Effex.  CoweL 

The  dean  and  canons,  or  prebends  of  cathedral  churches, 
in  their  firft  inftitution,  were  of  great  ufe  in  the  church: 
they  were  not  only  to  be  of  counfel  with  the  bifhop  for  his 
revenue,  but  chiefly  for  his  government  in  caufes  ecclefiafti- 
cal.  Ufe  your  beft  means  to  prefer  fuch  to  thofe  places  who 
are  fit  for  that  purpofe.  Bacon  s  Advice  to  I  iliiers. 

De'anery.  n.f.  [from  dean.  ] 
it  The  office  of  a  dean. 

When  he  could  no  longer  keep  the  deanery  of  the  chapel- 
royal,  he  made  him  his  fucceffor  in  that  near  attendance  upon 
the  king.  Clarendon. 

2.  The  revenue  of  a  dean. 

Put  both  deans  in  one  ;  or;  if  that’s  too  much  trouble, 
Inftead  of  the  deans,  make  the  dean’ry  double.  Swift. 

3.  The  houfe  of  a  dean. 

Take  her  by  the  hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery',  and 
di  (patch  it  quickly.  Shake fpeare’s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor . 

De'anship.  n.f.  [from  deanh\  The  office  and  rank  of  a  dean. 
DEAR.  adj.  [beop,  Saxon.] 

1.  Beloved;  favourite;  darling. 

Your  brother  Glo)fter  hates  you. 

■—Oh,  no,  he  loves  me,  ana  he  holds  me  dear.  Shak.  R.  Ill, 
The  dear,  dear  name  Ike  bathes  m  flowing  tears, 

Hangs  o’er  the  tomb.  Addifon  s  Ovid.  Mctam.  b.  ii. 

And  the  laft  joy  was  dearer  than  the  reft.  Pope. 

2.  Valuable;  of  a  high  price  ;  coftly. 

What  made  direftors  cheat  the  South  fea  year  ? 

To  feed  on  ven’fon  when  it  fold  io  dear.  Pope. 

3.  Scarce;  not  plentiful ;  as,  a  Mac  year. 

4.  It  feems  to  be  fometimes  ufed  in  Sbakefpeare  for  deer ;  fad ; 
hateful ;  grievous. 

What  foolifh  boldnefs  brought  thee  to  their  mercies, 
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Whom  thou  in  terms  fo  bloody,  and  fo  dear. 

Haft  made  thine  enemies?  Sbakefpeare's  Twelfth  Night. 

Let  us  return, 

And  ftrain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 
In  our  dear  peril.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Timon. 

Some  dear  caufe 

Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  a-while : 

When  I  am  known  aright,  you  fhall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.  Sbakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Would  I  had  met  my  dt!areji  foe  in  heav’n, 

Or  ever  I  had  feen  that  day.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

T  hy  other  banifh’d  fon,  with  this  dear  fight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodlefs.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Titus  Andronicus. 

Dear,  n.f  A  word  of  endearment. 

That  kifs 

I  carried  from  thee,  dear ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin’d  it  e’er  fince.  Sbakefpeare’s  Coriolanus. 

Go,  dear  ;  each  minute  does  new  danger  bring.  Dryden. 
See,  my  dear , 

How  Iavifh  nature  has  adorn’d  the  year.  Dryden. 

De^rbought.  adj.  [dear  and  bought.]  Purchafed  at  an  high 
price. 

O  fleeting  joys 

Of  Paradife,  dearbought  with  lafting  woe.  Miltons  Par.  Lofi. 

Such  dearhought  bleflings  happen  ev’ry  day, 

Becaufe  we  know  not  for  what  things  to  pray.  Dryd.  Fables. 

Forget  not  what  my  ranfom  coft, 

Nor  let  my  dearbought  foul  be  loft.  R  of  common . 

De^arling.  n.f  [now  written  darling.]  Favourite. 

They  do  feed  on  ne£tar,  heavenly  wife, 

With  Hercules  and  Hebe,  and  the  reft 
Of  Venus’s  dearlings ,  through  her  bounty  bleft.  Spenfcr. 

De'arly.  adv.  [from  dear. ] 

1,  With  great  fondnefs. 

For  the  unqueftionable  virtues  of  her  perfon  and  mind,  he 
loved  her  dearly.  Wotton. 

2.  At  an  high  price. 

It  is  rarely  bought,  and  then  alfo  bought  dearly  enough  with 
fuch  a  fine.  Bacon. 

T urnus  fhall  dearly  pay  for  faith  forfworn  ; 

And  corps,  and  fwords,  and  fhields,  on  Tvber  born.  Dryd. 

My  father  dotes,  and  let  him  ftill  dote  on  ; 

He  buys  his  miftrefs  dearly  with  his  throne.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 
To  Dearn.  v.  a.  [bypnan,  Sax.  to  hide.]  To  mend  cloaths. 
See  Darn. 

De'arnessj  n.f.  [from  dear.] 

1.  Fondnefs;  kindnefs;  love. 

My  brother,  I  think,  he  holds  you  well,  and  in  dearnefs  of 
heart  hath  holp  to  effect  your  enfuing  marriage.  Sbakefpeare. 

The  whole  fenate  dedicated  an  altar  to  friendfhip,  as  to  a 
goddefs,  in  refpect  of  the  great  dearnefs  of  friendfhip  between 
them  two.  Bacon ,  E(fay  28. 

He  who  hates  his  neighbour  mortally,  and  wifely  too,  muft 
profefs  all  the  dearnefs  and  friendfhip,  with  readinefs  to  ferve 
him.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  Scarcity;  high  price. 

Landlords  prohibit  tenants  from  plowing,  which  is  feen  in 
the  dearnefs  of  corn.  Swift. 

De'a  rnly.  adv.  [beopn,  Sax.]  Secretly;  privately;  unfeen. 
Obfolete. 

At  laft,  as  chanc’d  them  by  a  forreft  fide 
To  pafs,  for  fuccour  from  the  fcorching  ray. 

They  heard  a  rueful  voice,  that  dearnly  cry’d 
With  piercing  fhrieks.  Fairy  Afueen,  b.  ii.  cant.  i.Jlan.  35. 
Dearth,  n.f.  [from  dear.] 

1.  Scarcity  which  makes  food  dear. 

In  times  of  dearth  it  drained  much  coin  out  of  the  kingdom, 
to  furnifh  us  with  corn  from  foreign  parts.  Bacon  to  Villiers. 

There  have  been  terrible  years  dearths  of  corn,  and  every 
place  is  ftrewed  with  beggars ;  but  dearths  are  common  in  bet¬ 
ter  climates,  and  our  evils  her-e  lie  much  deeper.  Swift. 

2.  Want;  need;  famine. 

Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 

By  longing  for  that  food  fo  long  a  time.  Sbakefpeare. 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows. 

Eat  freely  with  glad  heart ;  fear  here  no  dearth.  Milt.  P.  L. 

3.  Barrennefs;  fterility. 

They  have  brought  on  themfelves  that  dearth  of  plot,  and 
narrownefs  of  imagination,  which  may  be  obferved  in  all 
their  plays.  Dryden  on  Dramatick  Poefy. 

'Fo  Dearti'culate.  n.f  [de  and  articulus ,  Latin.]  To  dis¬ 
joint  ;  to  difmember.  Dift. 

DEATH,  n.  f.  [bea]5,  Saxon.] 

I-  The  extin&ion  of  life;  the  departure  of  the  foul  from  the 
body. 

He  is  the  mediator  of  the  New  Teftament,  that  by  means 
of  death ,  for  the  redemption  of  the  tranfgreflions,  they  which 
are  called  might  receive  the  promife  of  eternal  inhe¬ 
ritance.  Heb.  ix.  15. 

_  They  fay  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nati¬ 
vity  or  death,  Shakef.  Merry  Wives  of  Windf or. 

Death ,  a  neceilary  end, 
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Will  come,  when  it  will  come.  Sbakefp.  Julius  Cacfar. 

He  muft  his  adts  reveal. 

From  the  firft  moment  of  his  vital  breath. 

To  his  laft  hour  of  unrepenting  death.  Diydcn's  /En.  b.  6, 

2.  Mortality;  deftrudtion. 

How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth, 

In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death  ?  Sbakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

3.  The  ftate  of  the  dead. 

In  fwinifh  fleep 

T  heir  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death.  Shakef.  Macbeth. 

4.  The  manner  of  dying. 

Thou  fhalt  die  the  deaths  of  them  that  are  flain  in  the  midft 
of  the  feas.  Ex.  xxviii.  8. 

5.  The  image  of  mortality  reprefented  by  a  fkeleton. 

I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death’s  head,  with  a  bone  in 
his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  thefe.  Shakef.  Mer.h.  of  Venice. 

If  I  gaze  now,  ’tis  but  to  fee 
What  manner  of  death’s  head  ’twill  be, 

When  it  is  free 
From  that  frefh  upper  fkin  ; 

The  gazer’s  joy,  and  fin.  Suckling.  , 

6.  Murder,  the  act  of  deftroying  life  unlawfully. 

As  in  manifefting  the  fweet  influence  of  his  mercy,  on  the 
fevere  ftroke  of  his  juftice;  fo  in  this,  not  to  fuffer  a  man  of 
death  to  live.  Bacon ,  Efjay  14. 

7.  Caufe  of  death. 

They  cried  out,  and  faid,  O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is 
death  in  the  pot.  2  Kings ,  iv.  40. 

He  caught  his  death  the  laft:  county-feflions,  where  he  would 
go  to  fee  juftice  done  to  a  poor  widow  woman.  Addif.  Sped! at. 

8.  Deftroyer. 

All  the  endeavours  Achilles  ufed  to  meet  with  He£for,  and 
be  the  death  of  him,  is  the  intrigue  which  comprehends  the 
battle  of  the  laft:  day.  Pope’s  View  of  Epic  Poetry. 

9.  [In  poetry.]  The  inftrument  of  death. 

Deaths  invifible  come  wing’d  with  fire ; 

They  hear  a  dreadful  noife,  and  ftraight  expire.  Dry.  In.  Em. 

Sounded  at  once  the  bow  ;  and  fwiftly  flies 
The  feather’d  death,  and  hifles  through  the  fkies.  Dryd,  An. 

Oft,  as  in  airy  pings  they  fkim  the  Heath, 

The  clam’rous  plovers  feel  the  leaden  death.  Pope. 

10.  [In  theology.]  Damnation;  eternal  torments. 

We  pray  that  God  will  keep  us  from  all  fin  and  wicked- 
nefs,  from  our  ghoftly  enemy,  and  from  everlafting  death. 

Church  Catechifm. 

Death-bed.  n.f.  [death  and  bed.  ]  The  bed  to  which  a  man 
is  confined  by  mortal  ficknefs. 

Sweet  foul,  take  heed,  take  heed  of  perjury; 

Thou  art  on  thy  death-bed.  Sbakefpeare’s  Othello. 

Thy  death-bed  is  no  lefier  than  the  land. 

Wherein  thou  lieft  in  reputation  fick.  Shakef.  Richard  II. 
Thefe  are  fuch  things  as  a  man  fhall  remember  with  joy 
upon  his  death-bed ;  fuch  as  fhall  chear  and  warm  his  heart, 
even  in  that  laft  and  bitter  agony.  South’s  Sermons. 

Then  round  our  death-bed  ev’ry  friend  fhould  run. 

And  joyous  of  our  conqueft  early  won.  Dryden  s  Fables. 

A  death-bed  figure  is  certainly  the  moft  humbling  fight  in 
the  world.  Collier  on  the  Value  of  Life. 

A  death-bed  repentance  ought  not  indeed  to  be  neglected, 
becaufe  it  is  the  laft  thing  that  we  can  do.  Atterbury’s  Serm . 

Fame  can  never  make  us  lie  down  contentedly  on  a  death¬ 
bed.  Pope. 

De'athful.  adj.  [death  full.]  Full  of  flaughter;  deftruc- 
tive ;  murderous. 

Your  cruelty  was  filch,  as  you  would  fpare  his  life  for  many 
deathful  torments.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Time  itfelf,  under  the  deathful  fhade  of  whofe  wings  all 
things  wither,  hath  wafted  that  lively  virtue  of  nature  in  man 
andbeafts,  and  plants.  Raleigh’ s  Hijhry  of  the  World. 

Blood,  death,  and  deathful  deeds  are  in  that  noife, 

Ruin,  deftruition  at  the  utmoft  point.  Milton  s  Agonijl. 

Thefe  eyes  behold 

The  deathful  feene;  princes  on  princes  roll’d.  Pope’s  Odyff. 

De'athless.  adj.  [from  death.]  Immortal;  neverdying : 
everlafting. 

God  hath  only  immortality,  though  angels  and  human 
fouls  be  deatblefs.  '  {  Boyle. 

Their  temples  wreath’d  with  leaves,  that  ftill  renew ; 

For  deatblefs  laurel  is  the  victor’s  due.  Dryden. 

Faith  and  hope  themfelves  fliall  die. 

While  deatblefs  charity  remains.  Prior. 

De'athlike.  adj.  [death  and  like.]  Refembling  death  ;  ftill; 
gloomy;  motionlels ;  placid;  calm;  peaceful;  undifturbed; 
refembling  either  the  horrours  or  the  quietnefs  of  death. 

Why  doft  thou  let  thy  brave  foul  lie  fuppreft 
In  deathlike  /lumbers,  while  thy  dangers  crave 
A  waking  eye  and  hand  ?  Craffoaiv. 

A  deathlike  fleep  ! 

A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life  !  Aliltons  Paradife  Lcjl , 

On  fcas,  on  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  dwell, 

A  deathlike  quiet  and  deeo  filence  fell.  Waller. 
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Black  melancholy  fits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  deathlike  Humber,  and  a  dread  repofe.  Pope. 

De  ath’s-door.  [ death  and  door  ]  A  near  approach  to  death  ; 
the  gates  of  death,  nvXzi  olh.  It  is  now  alow  phrafe. 

I  myfelf  knew  a  perfon  of  great  fanftity,  who  was  afflicted 
to  death' s-door  with  a  vomiting.  Taylor  ’s  Worthy  Communicant. 

There  was  a  poor  young  woman  that  had  brought  herfelf 
even  to  death' s-door  with  grief  for  her  Tick  hufband.  L’Ejlrange. 
De'athsmak.  n. f.  [death  and  man. ]  Executioner;  hang¬ 
man  ;  headfman  ;  he  that  executes  the  fentence  of  death. 

He’s  dead  ;  I’m  only  forry 

He  had  no  other  deathfman.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

As  deatbfmen  you  have  rid  this  fweet  young  prince!  Sbak. 
Df/athwatch.  n.J'.  [ death  and  watch.]  An  infeft  that 
makes  a  tinkling  noife  like  that  of  a  watch,  and  is  fuperfti- 
tioufly  imagined  to  prognofticate  death. 

The  lolemn  deathwatcb  click’d  the  hour  fhe  dy’d.  Gay. 
We  learn  to  prefage  approaching  death  in  a  family  by  ravens 
and  little  worms,  which  we  therefore  call  a  deathwatcb.  Watts. 
To  DEPURATE,  v.  a.  [deauro,  Latin.]  To  gild,  or  cover 
with  gold. 

Deaura'tion.  n.f  [from  deaurate.]  The  aft  of  gilding. 
Debaccha'tion.  n.f.  [, debacchatio ,  Latin.]  A  raging;  a 
madnefs.  Did. 

To  Deba'rb.  adj.  [from  de  and  barla,  Latin.]  To  deprive  of 
his  beard.  Did. 

To  Deba'ric  v.  a.  [ debarquer ,  Fr.]  To  difembark.  Did. 
lo  Deba'r.  v.  a.  [from  bar.]  To  exclude;  to  preclude;  to 
fhut  out  from  any  thing;  to  hinder. 

The  fame  boats  and  the  fame  buildings  are  found  in  coun¬ 
tries  two  thoufand  miles  diftant,  debarred  from  all  commerce 
by  unpayable  mountains,  lakes  and  deferts.  Raleigh’s  EJfuys. 
Not  fo  ftriftly  hath  our  Lord  impos’d  ' 

Labour,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 
Refrefhment,  whether  food,  or  talk  between, 

Food  of  the  mind.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  ix.  /.  236. 
Civility,  intended  to  make  us  eafy,  is  employed  in  laying 
chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  in  debarring  us  of  our  willies,  and 
in  eroding  our  moil  reafonable  defires.  Swift’s  Examiner. 
To  DEBA'SE.  v.  a.  [from  bafe.] 

1.  To  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  ftate. 

Homer  intended  to  teach,  that  pleafure  and  fenfuality  delafe 
men  into  beafts.  Notes  on  the  Odyffey. 

As  much  as  you  raife  filver,  you  debafe  gold  ;  for  they  are 
in  the  condition  of  two  things,  put  in  oppofite  feales;  as  much 
as  the  one  rifes,  the  other  falls.  Locke. 

2.  To  make  mean;  to  degenerate;  to  fink  into  meannefs ;  to 
make  defpicable. 

It  is  a  kind  of  taking  God’s  name  in  vain,  to  debafe  reli¬ 
gion  with  fuch  frivolous  difputes.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  fed.  30. 

A  man  of  large  pofleffions  has  not  leifure  to  confider  of 
every  flight  expence,  and  will  not  debafe  himfelf  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  every  trifle.  Dryden. 

Reftraining  others,  yet  himfelf  not  free ; 

Made  impotent  by  pow’r,  debas'd  by  dignity.  Dryden. 

3.  To  fink;  to  vitiate  with  meannefs. 

He  ought  to  be  careful  of  not  letting  his  fubjeft  debafe  his 
ftyle,  and  betray  him  into  a  meannefs  of  expreffion.  Addifon. 

4.  To  adulterate  ;  to  leflen  in  value  by  bafe  admixtures. 

He  reformed  the  coin,  which  was  much  adulterated  and 
debafed  in  the  times  and  troubles  of  king  Stephen.  Hale. 

■  Words  fo  debas'd  and  hard,  no  flone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  1. 
Debasement.  n.J.  [from  debafe.]  The  aft  of  debafing  or 
degrading. 

It  is  a  wretched  debafement  of  that  fprightly  faculty,  the 
tongue,  thus  to  be  made  the  interpreter  to  a  goat  or  boar. 

Government  of  the  Tongue ,  fed.  r  2 . 
Deba'ser.  n.f.  [from  debafe.]  He  that  debafes  ;  hethatadul- 
terates  ;  he  that  degrades  another  ;  he  that  finks  the  value  of 
things,  or  deftroys  the  dignity  of  perfons. 

Debatable,  adj.  [from  debate.]  Difputable;  that  which  is, 
or  may  be,  fubjeft  to  controverfy. 

The  French  requefled,  that  the  fifhing  of  Tweede,  the  de¬ 
batable  ground,  and  the  Scottifh  hoftages,  might  be  reflored  to 
the  Scots.  Hayward. 

A  DEBA'TE.  n.f.  [ debat ,  French.] 

1.  A  perfonal  difpute  ;  a  controverfy. 

Another  way  that  men  ordinarily  life,  to  force  others  to 
fubmit  to  their  judgments,  and  receive  their  opinion  in  debate , 
is  to  require  the  adverfary  to  admit  what  they  allege  as  a 
proof,  or  to  afllgn  a  better.  Locke. 

It  is  to  diffufe  a  light  over  the  underftanding,  in  our  enqui¬ 
ries  after  truth,  arid  not  to  furnifh  the  tongue  with  debate  and 
controverfy.  Watts's  Log'nk. 

2.  A  quarrel ;  a  conteft. 

Now,  lords,  if  heav’n  doth  give  fuccefsful  end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors, 

We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields, 

And  draw  no  fwords  but  what  are  fanftified.  Sbak.  H.  IV. 

’  I  is  thine  to  ruin  realms,  o’erturn  a  (late; 

Betwixt  the  dear  eft  friends  to  raife  debate.  Dryden’ s  /En. 


To  Depa'te.  v.  a.  [debatre,  French.]  To  controvert;  to 
difpute ;  to  conteft. 

Debate  thy  caufe  with  thy  neighbour  himfelf,  and  difeover 
not  a  fecret  to  another.  -  ^  Prov.  xxv.  9. 

He  could  not  debate  any  thing  without  fome  commotion* 
even  when  the  argument  was  not  of  moment.  Clarendon. 
To  Debate,  v.  n. 

1.  To  deliberate. 

Your  fev’ral  fuits 

Have  been  confider’d  and  debated  on.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

2.  'Fo  difpute. 

Pie  prefents  that  great  foul  debating  upon  the  fubjeft  of  life 
and  death  with  his  intimate  friends.  Tatler,  N®.  53. 

Deba'tef u L.  adj.  [from  debate.] 

1.  [Of  perfons.]  Quarrelfome ;  contentious. 

2.  [Of  things  ]  Contefted;  oceafioning  quarrels. 
Debasement,  n.f  [from  debate.]  Conteft;  controverfy. 

Without  debatement  further,  more  or  lefs, 

Pie  fhouid  the  bearers  put  to  fudden  death.  Shakefp.  Hamleti 
Debater.  n.J.  [from  debate.]  Adifputant;  a controvertift. 
To  DrJLVUCH.  [ defbaucher ,  Pr.  debacchari ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  corrupt;  to  vitiate. 

This  it  is  to  counfel  things  that  are  unjuft ;  firft,  to  de¬ 
bauch  a  king  to  break  his  laws*  and  then  to  feek  proteftion. 

Dryden' s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

2.  To  corrupt  with  lewdnefs; 

Plere  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  fquires. 

Men  fo  diforder’d,  fo  debauch’d  and  bold. 

That  this  our  court,  infefted  with  their  manners. 

Shews  like  a  riotous  inn.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear, 

3.  To  corrupt  by  intemperance. 

No  man’s  reafon  did  everdiftate  to  him,  that  it  is  reafon¬ 
able  for  him  to  debauch  himfelf  by  intemperance  and  brutifh 
fenfuality.  Tiilotfon ,  Sermon  6. 

Deba'uch.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  fit  of  intemperance; 
luxury;  excefs ;  lewdnefs. 

He  will  for  fome  time  contain  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of 
fobriety  ;  ’till  within  a  little  while  he  recovers  his  former  de¬ 
bauch,  and  is  well  again,  and  then  his  appetite  returns.  Calamy. 

I  he  firft  phyficians  by  debauch  were  made ; 

Excefs  began,  and  floth  fuftains  the  trade.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 
D  ebauche'e.  n.f  [from  dejbauche,  French.]  A  lecher;  a 
drunkard  ;  a  man  given  to  intemperance. 

Could  we  but  prevail  with  the  greateft  debauchees  amongft 
us  to  change  their  lives,  we  fhouid  find  it  no  very  hard  matter 
to  change  their  judgments.  South’s  Sermons,, 

DebaTcher.  n.f.  [Corn  debauch.]  One  who  feduces  others 
to  intemperance  or  lewdnefs  ;  a  corrupter. 

Debauchery,  n.f.  [from  debauch.]  The  praftice  of  excefs ; 
intemperance ;  lewdnefs. 

Oppofe  vices  by  their  contrary  virtues,  hypocrify  by 
fober  piety,  and  debauchery  by  temperance.  Sprat's  Sermons . 

Thefe  magiftrates,  inftead  of  leffening  enormities,  occafion 
juft  twice  as  much  debauchery  as  there  would  be  without  them. 

Swift’s  Projetl  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion. 
Deba'uchment.  n.  f.  [from  debauch.]  The  aft  of  debauch¬ 
ing  or  vitiating ;  corruption. 

T  hey  told  them  ancient  flories  of  the  ravifhment  of  chafte 
maidens,  or  the  debauchment  of  nations,  or  the  extreme  po¬ 
verty  of  learned  perfons.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

To  DEBET.  \v.  a.  [debello^  Latin.]  To  conquer;  to 

To  DEBETLATE.  5  overcome  in  war. 

It  doth  notably  fet  forth  the  confent  of  all  natiqns  and  ages, 
in  the  approbation  of  the  extirpating  and  debcllating  of  giants, 
monfters,  and  foreign  tyrants,  not  only  as  lawful,  but  as  me¬ 
ritorious  even  of  divine  honour.  Bacon’s  Holy  War, 

Him  long  of  old 

Thou  didft  debel ,  and  down  from  heaven  caft 
With  all  his  army.  Milton’s  Paradife  Regained ,  b.  iv. 
Debellation,  n.f.  [from  debellatio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  con¬ 
quering  in  war. 

Debenture,  n.f.  [debentur,  Latin,  from  debeo.]  A  writ  or 
note,  by  which  a  debt  is  claimed. 

You  modern  wits,  fhouid  each  man  bring  his  claim. 

Have  defperate  debentures  on  your  fame  ; 

And  little  would  be  left  you,  I’m  afraid. 

If  all  your  debts  to  Greece  and  Rome  were  paid.  Swift. 
De'bile.  adj.  [, debil'u ,  Lat.]  Weak;  feeble;  languid;  faint; 
without ftrength  ;  imbecile;  impotent. 

I  have  not  wafh’d  my  nofe  that  bled. 

Or  foil’d  fome  debile  wretch,  which  without  note 
T  here’s  many  elfe  have  done.  Shakelpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

To  DEBFLI  TATE.  v.  a.  [debilito,  Latin.]  To  weaken;  to 
make  faint ;  to  enfeeble  ;  to  emafculate. 

In  the  lull  of  the  eye,  the  luft  of  the  flefli,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  they  feemed  as  weakly  to  fail  as  their  debilitated  pofte- 
rity  ever  after.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errortrs,  b.  1.  cant.  \. 

The  fpirits  being  rendered  languid,  are  incapable  of  venti¬ 
lating  and  purifying  the  blood,  and  debilitated  in  attract  in  ^ 
nutriment  for  the  parts.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Debilitation,  n.f.  [from  debilitatio,  Lat.]  'Fhe  aft  of 
weakening. 
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The  wcakncfs  cannot  return  anything  of  ftrength,  hotiouf, 
or  fafety  to  the  head,  but  a  debilitation  and  ruin.  K.  Charles. 

Debi'lity.  n.  f  [ debililas ,  Latin.]  Wcakncfs ;  feeblenefs ; 
languor;  faintnefs ;  imbccillity. 

Mcthinks  I  am  partaker  of  thy  paflion. 

And  in  thy  cafe  do  glafs  mine  own  debility.  Sidney. 

Aliment  too  vaporous  or  perfpirable  will  fubjeft  it  to  the 
inconvcniencies  of  too  ftrong  a  perfpiration,  which  are  debi¬ 
lity,  faintings,  and  fometimes  fudden  death.  Arbuthn.  on  Alim. 

DEBONAIR,  adj.  [debonnaire ,  Fr.j  Elegant;  civil;  well- 
bred;  gentle;  complaifant. 

Crying,  let  be  that  lady  debonair , 

Thou  recreant  knight,  and  foon  thyfelf  prepare 
To  battle,  if  thou  mean  her  love  to  gain.  Fairy  Shteen. 

He  met  her  once  a  maying. 

There  oh  beds  of  violets  blue, 

And  frefh  blown  rofes  wafh’d  in  dew, 

Fill’d  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair. 

So  buckfom,  blithe,  and  debonair.  Milton. 

The  nature  of  the  one  is  debonair  and  accoftable ;  of  the 
other,  retired  and  fupercilious ;  the  one  quick  and  fprightful, 
the  other  flow  and  faturnine.  Howel’s  Focal  Forejl. 

And  fhe  that  was  not  only  palling  fair. 

But  was  withal  difereet  and  debonair , 

Refolv’d  the  paflive  dodlrinc  to  fulfil.  Dryden  s  Nun  s  Friejl. 

Debonairly,  adv.  [from  debonair.']  Elegantly;  with  a  gen¬ 
teel  air. 

DEBT,  n.f  [debitum ,  Latin;  dette,  French.] 

1.  That  which  one  man  owes  to  another. 

There  was  one  that  died  greatly  in  debt :  well,  fays  one,  if 
he  be  gone,  then  he  hath  carried  five  hundred  ducats  of  mine 
with  him  into  the  other  world.  Bacon ,  Apophth.  141. 

The  debt  of  ten  thoufand  talents,  which  the  fervant  owed 
the  king,  was  no  flight  ordinary  fum.  Duppa’s  Devotions. 

To  this  great  lofs  a  fea  of  tears  is  due; 

But  the  whole  debt  not  to  be  paid  by  you.  JFaller. 

Above  a  thoufand  pounds  in  debt , 

Takes  horfe,  and  in  a  mighty  fret 

Rides  day  and  night.  Swift. 

2.  That  which  any  one  is  obliged  to  do  or  fuffer. 

Yourfon,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  foldier’s  debt ; 

He  only  liv’d  but  ’till  he  was  a  man, 

But  like  a  man  he  died.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

De'bted.  part,  [from  debt.  To  Debt  is  not  found  J  In¬ 
debted  ;  obliged  to. 

Which  do  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  Hand  debted  to  this  gentleman.  Shak.  Cm.  of  Errours. 

De'btor.  n.f.  [ debitor ,  Latin.] 

1.  He  that  owes  fomething  to  another. 

I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians,  both 
to  the  wife  and  to  the  unwife.  Ro.  i.  14. 

'Fhe  cafe  of  debtors  in  Rome,  for  the  firft  four  centuries, 
"was,  after  the  fet  time  for  payment,  no  choice  but  either  to 
pay,  or  be  the  creditor’s  Have.  Swift. 

2.  One  that  owes  money. 

I’ll  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again. 

And  thankfully  reft  debtor  for  the  firft.  Shak.  Merch.  of  Fen. 

If  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  hap’ly  omill-fated  fhoulder  lay 
Of  debtor ,  ftrait  his  body,  to  the  touch 
Obfequious,  as  whilom  knights  were  wont. 

To  fome  enchanted  caftle  is  convey’d.  Philips. 

There  dy’d  my  father,  no  man’s  debtor ; 

And  there  I’ll  die,  nor  worfe,  nor  better.  Pope's  Horace. 

3.  One  fide  of  an  account-book. 

When  1  look  upon  the  debtor  fide,  I  find  fuch  innumerable 
articles,  that  I  want  arithmetick  to  caft  them  up ;  but  when  I 
look  upon  the  creditor  fide,  I  find  little  more  than  blank 
paper.  Addifon' s  Spectator,  N°.  549. 

Debulli'tion.  n.f.  [debullitio,  Lat.]  A  bubbling  or  feething 
over.  D/4?. 

Decacu'minated.  adj.  [ decacuminatus ,  Latin.]  Having  the 

top  cut  off.  Did. 

De'cade.  n.f.  [J:**,  Gr.  decas ,  Latin.]  The  fum  of  ten; 
a  number  containing  ten. 

Men  were  not  only  out  in  the  number  of  fome  days,  the 
latitude  of  a  few  years,  but  might  be  wide  by  whole  olym¬ 
piads,  and  divers  decades  of  years.  Brown’s  Fulgar  Errours. 

We  make  cycles  and  periods  of  years ;  as  decades ,  centuries, 
and  chiliads,  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  computations  in  hiftory, 
chronology,  and  aftronomy.  Holder  on  Time. 

All  rank’d  by  ten ;  whole  decades ,  when  they  dine, 

Muft  want  a  Trojan  Have  to  pour  the  wine.  Pope's  Iliad. 

Deca'dency.  n.f  [decadence,  E rench.]  Decay;  fall.  Dili. 

De'cagon.  n.f  [from  & '*<*,  ten,  and  yuna,  a  corner.]  A 
plain  figure  in  geometry,  having  ten  fides  and  angles. 
De'calogue.  n.f.  [&*a*oy®*,  Greek.]  The  ten  command¬ 
ments  given  by  God  to  Mofes. 

The  commands  of  God  are  clearly  revealed  both  in  the 
decalogue  and  other  parts  of  facred  writ.  Hammond. 

To  DECA  MB.  •y.  n%  [decamper,  French.]  To  fhift  the  camp; 
to  move  off. 
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Deca'mpment.  n.f.  [from  decamp]  The  a£f  of  fluffing  the 
camp. 

To  DECA'NT.  v.  a.  [ decanto ,  Lat.  decanter ,  Fr.]  To  pour 
off  gently  by  inclination. 

T  ake  aqua  forth ,  and  diffolve  in  it  ordinary  coined  filver, 
and  pour  the  coloured  folution  into  twelve  times  as  much  fair 
water,  and  then  decant  or  filtrate  the  mixture,  that  it  may  be 
very  clear.  Boyle. 

They  attend  him  daily  as  their  chief, 

Decant  his  wine,  and  carve  his  beef.  Swift. 

Decanta'tion.  n.f  [decantation,  Fr  ]  The  a<ft  of  decanting 
or  pouring  off  clear. 

Deca'nter.  n.f  [from  decant.]  A  glafs  veffe!  made  for  pour¬ 
ing  off  liquor  clear  from  the  lees. 

To  Deca'pitate.  v.  a.  [decapito,FvLt\n.]  To  behead. 

To  DECA'Y.  v.  n.  [ decheoir ,  Fr.  from  de  and  cadere,  Latin.] 
To  lofe  excellence;  to  decline  from  the  ftate  of  perfection ; 
to  be  gradually  impaired. 

The  monarch  oak 

Three  centuries  grows,  and  three  he  ftays 

Supreme  in  ftate,  and  in  three  more  decays.  Dryden. 

The  garlands  fade,  the  vows  are  worn  away  ; 

So  dies  her  love,  and  fo  my  hopes  decay.  Pope. 

To  De'c ay.  v.  a.  To  impair  ;  to  bring  to  decay. 

Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wife,  doth  ever  make  better  the 
fool.  Shakefpeare’ s  Twelfth  Night. 

Cut  off  a  ftock  of  a  tree,  and  lay  that  which  you  cut  off 
to  putrefy,  to  fee  whether  it  will  decay  the  reft  of  the  ftock. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hiflory,  N°.  995. 
He  was  of  a  very  fmall  and  decayed  fortune,  and  of  no  good 
education.  Clarendon. 

Decay’d  by  time  and  wars,  they  only  prove 
Their  former  beauty  by  your  former  love.  Dryden. 

In  Spain  our  fprings,  like  old  men’s  children,  be 
Decay’d  and  wither’d  from  their  infancy.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 
It  is  fo  ordered,  that  almoft  every  thing  which  corrupts  the 
foul  decays  the  body.  Add  fan’s  Guardian,  N°.  12  c. 

Deca'y.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Decline  from  the  ftate  of  perfection;  ftate  of  diminution: 

What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come, 

Shall  be  applied.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

She  has  been  a  fine  lady,  and  paints  and  hides 
Her  decays  very  well.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Catiline. 

And  thofe  decays ,  to  fpeak  the  naked  truth, 

Through  the  defeats  of  age,  were  crimes  of  youth.  Denham. 
By  realon  of  the  tenacity  of  fluids,  and  attrition  of  their 
parts,  and  the  weaknefs  of  elafticity  in  folids,  motion  is  much 
more  apt  to  be  loft  than  got,  and  is  always  upon  the  decay.  Newt. 

Each  may  feel  encreafes  and  decays , 

And  fee  now  clearer  and  now  darker  days.  Effay  on  Critidfn. 

Taught  half  by  reafon,  half  by  mere  decay. 

To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pafs  away.  Pope. 

2.  The  effeefts  of  diminution  ;  the  marks  of  decay. 

They  think,  that  whatever  is  called  old  muft  have  the  decay 
of  time  upon  it,  and  truth  too  were  liable  to  mould  and  rot- 
tennefs.  Locke. 

3.  Declenfion  from  profperity. 

And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay  with 
thee,  then  thou  fhalt  relieve  him.  -  Levit.  xxv.  35. 

I  am  the  very  man, 

That,  from  your  firft  of  difference  and  decay. 

Have  follow’d  your  fad  fteps.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Dec'ayer.  n.f.  [from  decay.]  That  which  caufes  decay. 

Your  water  is  a  fore  decayer  of  your  whorfon  dead  body. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

DECEASE,  n.f  [deceffus,L,2.t.]  Death;  departure  from  life. 
Lands  are  by  human  law,  in  fome  places,  after  the  owner’s 
deceafe ,  divided  unto  all  his  children ;  in  fome,  all  defeendeth 
to  the  eldeft  fon.  Hooker,  b.  i.  fell.  10. 

To  Dece'ase.  v.  n.  [decedo,  Latin.]  To  die  ;  to  depart  from 
life. 

He  tells  us  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night.  Shakef.  King  John. 

You  fhall  die 

Twice  now,  where  others,  that  mortality 

In  her  fair  arms  holds,  fhall  but  once  deceafe.  Chapm.  Odyff. 

His  lateft  victories  ftill  thickeft  came. 

As,  near  the  centre,  motion  doth  increafe: 

’Till  he,  prefs’d  down  by  his  own  weighty  name, 

Did,  like  the  veftal,  under  fpoils  deceafe.  Dryden. 

DECEIT,  n.f.  [dcceptio,  Latin.] 

1.  Fraud  ;  a  cheat ;  a  fallacy ;  any  practice  by  which  falihood  is 
made  to  pafs  for  truth. 

My  lips  fhall  not  fpeak  wickednefs,  nor  my  tongue  utter 
deceit.  Job ,  xxvii.  4. 

2.  Stratagem ;  artifice. 

His  demand 

Springs  not  from  Edward’s  well-meant  honeft  love, 

But  from  deceit,  bred  by  neceflity.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  VI. 

3.  [Inlaw.]  A  lubtile  wily  fhift  or  devife;  all  manner  of  cralt, 

fubtihy,  guile,  fraud,  wilinefs,  flightnefs,  cunning,  covin, 
collufion,  practice  and  offence,  ufed  to  deceive  another  man 
by  any  means,  which  hath  no  other  proper  or  particular  name 
but  offence.  C  wcl. 

Deceitful, 
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Dfi^iTrui.  adj.  [ deceit  and  full.]  Fraudulent;  full  of 
deceit. 

I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  falfe,  deceitful , 

Sudden,  malicious,  fmacking  of  ev’ry  fin 

That  has  a  name.  Shakejpear/s  Macbeth. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends. 

And  fortune  fmil’d,  deceitful ,  on  her  birth.  Thomfon  s  Autumn. 

Dece'itfully.  adv.  [from  deceitful.]  Fraudulently ;  with 
deceit. 

Exercife  of  form  may  be  deceitfully  difpatched  of  courfe. 

Woiton, 

Dece'itfulness,  n.f  [from  deceitful.]  The  quality  of  being 
fraudulent ;  tendency  to  deceive. 

The  care  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulnefs  of  riches, 
choke  the  word,  and  he  becometh  unfruitful.  Mat.  xiii.  22. 

Dece'ivable.  adj.  [from  deceive.] 

I.  Subject  to  fraud;  expofed  to  impofture. 

Man  was  not  only  deceivable  in  his  integrity,  but  the  angels 
of  light  in  all  their  clarity.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

How  would  thou  ufe  me  now,  blind,  and  thereby 
Deceivable ,  in  moft  things  as  a  child 
Helplefs;  hence  eafily  contemn’d  and  fcorn’d, 

And  laft  negleifted.  Milton’ s  Agonijles,  l.  938. 

e.  Subjedl  to  produce  errour ;  deceitful. 

It  is  good  to  confider  of  deformity,  not  as  a  fign,  which  is 
more  deceivable ,  but  as  a  caufe  which  feldom  faileth  of  the 
effect.  Bacon  s  EJfays. 

He  received  nothing  but  fair  promifes,  which  proved 
deceivable.  Hayward. 

O  everfailing  truft 

In  mortal  ftrength  !  And  oh,  what  not  in  man 
Deceivable  and  vain  ?  Milton  s  Agonijles ,  /.  348. 

Dece'iva  dleness.  n.f.  [from  deceivable.]  Liablenefs  to  be 
deceived. 

He  that  has  a  great  patron,  has  the  advantage  of  his  negli¬ 
gence  and  deceivablenefs.  Government  of  the  Tongue,  f.  8. 

To  DECEIVE,  v.  a.  [ decipio ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  caufe  to  miftake ;  to  bring  into  errour ;  to  impofe  upon. 

Some  have  been  apt  to  be  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that 
there  was  a  natural  or  divine  right  of  primogeniture  to  both 
eftate  and  power.  Locke. 

2.  To  delude  by  ftratagem.  I 

3.  To  cut  off  from  expectation. 

The  Turkifh  general,  deceived  of  his  expectation,  with¬ 
drew  his  fleet  twelve  miles  off.  Knolles’s  Hiftory  of  the  Turks. 

I  now  believ’d 

The  happy  day  approach’d,  nor  are  my  hopes  deceiv'd.  Dryd. 

4.  To  mock;  to  fail. 

They  rais’d  a  feeble  cry  with  trembling  notes. 

But  the  weak  voice  deceiv’d  their  gafping  throats.  Dryd.  /. ’En . 

Dece'iver.  n.f  [from  deceive.]  One  that  leads  another  into 
errour ;  a  cheat. 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  figh  no  more ; 

Men  were  deceivers  ever  : 

One  foot  in  fea,  and  one  on  fhore ; 

To  one  thing  conftant  never.  Shak.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 
As  for  his  difmiflion  out  of  France,  they  interpreted  it  not 
as  if  he  were  detected,  or  negleCted  for  a  counterfeit  de¬ 
ceiver.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Thofe  voices,  adions  or  geftures,  which  men  have  not  by 
any  compact  agreed  to  make  the  inftruments  of  conveying 
their  thoughts  one  to  another,  are  not  the  proper  inftruments 
of  deceiving,  fo  as  to  denominate  the  perfon  ufing  them  a 
lyar  or  deceiver.  South’s  Sermons. 

It  is  to  be  admired  how  any  deceiver  can  be  fo  weak  to 
foretel  things  near  at  hand,  when  a  very  few  months  muft 
of  neceflity  difeover  the  impofture.  Swift’s  Predictions. 

Adieu,  the  heart-expanding  bowl. 

And  all  the  kind  deceivers  of  the  foul.  Pope’s  Horace. 

Dece'mber.  n.f.  [ december ,  Latin.]  The  laft  month  of  the 
year;  but  named  december ,  or  the  tenth  month,  when  the  year 
began  in  March. 

Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  and  December  when  they 
wed.  Shakefpeare's  As  you  like  it. 

What  fhould  we  fpeak  of, 

When  vet  are  old  as  you  ?  When  we  fhall  hear 

The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

Dece'mpedal.  adj.  [from  decetnpeda ,  Latin.]  Ten  feet  in 

*  length.  Dipt. 

Dece'mvirate.  n.f.  [ decemviratus ,  Lat]  The  dignity  and 
office  of  the  ten  governours  of  Rome,  who  were  appointed  to 
rule  the  commonwealth  inftead  of  confuls.  Their  authority 
fubfifted  only  two  years. 

DE'CENCY  \n'f'  [^cencG  French-,  deed,  Latin.] 

1.  Propriety  of  form;  proper  formality ;  becoming  ceremony. 

Thofe  thoufand  decencies ,  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  adions.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl. 
In  good  works  there  may  be  goodnefs  in  the  general ;  but 
decence  and  gracefuljjefs  can  be  only  in  the  particulars  in  doing 
the  good.  Sprat’s  Sermons. 

VoL.  I. 
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Were  the  offices  of  religion  ftript  of  all  the  external  de¬ 
cencies  of  worfhip,  they  would  not  make  a  due  impreffion  ort 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  affift  at  them.  Attcrbury’s  Sermont. 
She  fpeaks,  behaves,  and  ads  juft  as  fhe  ought; 

But  never,  never  reached  gen’rous  thought: 

Virtue  fhe  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour. 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever.  Pope. 

2.  Suitablenefs  to  character;  propriety. 

And  muft  I  own,  fhe  laid,  my  fecret  fmart  ? 

What  with  more  decence  were  in  filence  kept.  Dry  den's  /En. 
The  next  confideration,  immediately  fubfequent  to  the 
being  of  a  thing,  is  what  agrees  or  difagrees  with  that  thing  j 
what  is  fuitable  or  unfuitable  to  it ;  and  from  this  fprings  the 
notion  of  decency  or  indecency,  that  which  becomes  or  mil- 
becomes.  South's  Sermons. 

Sentiments  which  raife  laughter;  can  very  feldom  be  ad- 
mitted  with  way  decency  into  an  heroick  poem.  Addif.  SpePiat. 

3.  Modefty  ;  not  ribaldry  ;  not  obfeenity. 

Imtnodeft  words  admit  of  no  defence; 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  fenfe.  Rofcommon. 

Decennial,  adj.  [from  decenniu/n,  Latin.]  What  continues 
for  the  fpace  of  ten  years. 

DecennoVal.  )  adj.  [ decern  and  novem ,  Latin.]  Relating 
Decenno'vary.  j  to  the  number  nineteen. 

Meton,  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponefian  war,  con- 
ftituted  a  decenmval  circle,  or  of  nineteen  years ;  the  fame 
which  we  now  call  the  goldenmumber.  Holder  on  1  ime. 

Seven  months  are  retrenched  in  this  whole  decennovary  pro- 
grefs  of  the  epaCIs,  to  reduce  the  accounts  of  her  motion  and 
place  to  thofe  of  the  fun.  Holder  on  Time. 

Descent,  adj.  [decern,  Lat.]  Becoming;  fitj  fuitable. 

Since  there  muft  be  ornaments  both  in  painting  and  poetry, 
if  they  are  not  neceflary,  they  muft  at  leaft  be  decent •;  that  is* 
in  their  due  place,  and  but  moderately  ufed.  Dryden. 

t>E  'cently.  adv.  [from  decent.]  In  a  proper  manner;  with 
fuitable  behaviour;  without  meannefs  or  oftentation. 

They  could  not  decently  refufe  affiftance  to  a  perfon,  who 
had  punifhed  thofe  who  had  intuited  their  relation.  Broome. 

2.  Without  immodefty. 

Paft  hope  of  fafety,  ’twas  his  lateft  care, 

Like  falling  C as  far,  decently  to  die.  Dryden' s  Ann.  Mirab » 

He  performs  what  friendfhip,  juftice,  truth  require ; 

What  could  he  more,  but  decently  retire  ?  Swift . 

Deceptibi'lity.  n.f.  [from  deceit.]  Liablenefs  to  be  de¬ 
ceived. 

Some  errours  are  fo  flefhed  in  us,  that  they  maintain  their 
intereft  upon  the  d^ceptibiiity  of  our  decayed  natures  Glanville . 
Dece'ptible.  adj.  [fro m  deceit.]  Liable  to  be  deceived ;  open 
to  impofture ;  fubjedt  to  fraud. 

The  firft  and  father  caufe  of  common  errour,  is  the  com¬ 
mon  infirmity  of  human  nature;  of  whofe  deceptible  condi¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  there  fhould  not  need  any  other  eviction  than 
the  frequent  errours  we  fhall  ourfelves  commit.  Brown. 

Deception,  n.f.  [deceptio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  adt  or  means  of  deceiving;  cheat;  fraud;  fallacy. 

Being  thus  divided  from  truth  in  themfelves,  they  are  yet 
farther  removed  by  advenient  deception.  Broivn’s  Vulgar  Err. 

All  deception  is  a  mifapplying  of  thofe  figns,  which,  by 
compadt  or  inftitution,  were  made  the  means  of  mens  figni- 
fying  or  conveying  their  thoughts.  South’s  Sernms « 

2.  The  ftateof  being  deceived. 

Reafon,  not  impoffibly,  may  meet 
Some  fpecious  objedt  by  the  foe  fuborn’d, 

And  fall  into  deception  unaware.  Milton' s  Paradife  Lojl. 

Dece'ptious.  adj.  [from  deceit.]  Deceitful;  apt  to  deceive. 
Yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart. 

That  doth  invert  th’  atteft  of  eyes  and  ears  ; 

As  if  thofe  organs  had  deceptious  functions, 

Created  only  to  calumniate.  Shakefpeare’s  Trail.  andCreffda. 
Deceptive,  adj.  [from  deceit.]  Having  the  power  of  de¬ 
ceiving  Dith 

D  ece^pto  r  Y.adj.  [from  deceit.]  Containingmeans  of  deceit./)/#. 
DECE'RPT.  adj.  [decerptus,  Lat.]  Diminilhed  ;  taken  off./)/#. 
Dece'rptible.  adj.  [< decerpo ,  Latin.]  That  may  be  taken 
off.  DiPl.  ■ 

Dece'rption.  n.f  [from  decerpt.]  The  adt  of  leffening,  or 
taking  off.  Dipt. 

Decerta'tion.  n.f  [, decertatio ,  Latin.]  A  contention;  a 

ftriving  ;  a  difpute.  Dipt. 

Dece'ssion.  n.f.  [, deceffio ,  Latin.]  A  departure;  a  going 
away.  Dipt. 

To  Decha'rm.  w.  a,  [decharmer,  French.]  To  counteract  a 

charm ;  to  difinchant. 

Notwithftanding  the  help  of  phyfick,  he  was  fuddenly 
cured  by  decharming  the  witchcraft.  Harvey  on  Confumptions » 
To  DECIDE,  v  a.  [ decide ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fix  the  event  of ;  to  determine. 

The  day  approach’d  when  fortune  fhould  decide 
Th’  important  enterprize,  and  give  the  bride.  Dryd.  Fables . 

2.  To  determine  a  queftion  or  difpute. 

In  council  oft,  and  oft  in  battle  tried. 

Betwixt  thy  mafter  and  the  world  decide .  Granvill-e. 

6  K  Who 
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Who  fhall  decide ,  when  dolors  difagree,  < 

And  founded  cafuifts  doubt  ?  Pope. 

De'cidence.  n.f.  [decido,  Latin.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  (hed,  or  of  falling  off*. 

2.  The  adt  of  falling  away. 

Men  obferving  the  decidence  of  their  horn,  do  fall  upon  the 
conceit  that  it  annually  rotteth  away,  and  fucceflively  renew- 
eth  again.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

Decider,  n.f.  [from  decide.] 
t.  One  who  determines  caufes. 

I  cannot  think  that  a  jefter  or  a  monkey,  a  droll  or  a  pup¬ 
pet,  can  be  proper  judges  or  deciders  of  controverfy.  Watts. 

It  is  faid  that  the  man  is  no  ill  decider  in  common  cafes  of 
property,  where  party  is  out  of  the  queftion.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  determines  quarrels. 

DECIDUOUS.  adj.  [ deciduus ,  Latin.]  Falling;  not  peren¬ 
nial ;  not  lading  through  the  year. 

In  botany  the  perianthium,  or  calyx,  is  deciduous  with  the 
flower.  Quincy. 

Deciduousness.  n.f.  [from  deciduous .]  Aptnefs  to  fall; 

quality  of  fading  once  a  year.  Difi. 

Decimal,  adj.  [decimus,  Latin.]  Numbered  by  ten;  multi¬ 
plied  by  ten. 

In  the  Way  we  take  riow  to  name  numbers  by  millions  of 
millions  of  millions,  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond  eighteen,  or,  at 
mod,  four  and  twenty  decwial  progreifions,  without  con- 

fufion.  Locke. 

To  DECIMATE,  v.  a.  [ decimus ,  Latin.]  To  tithe;  to  take 
the  tenth. 

DecimaTion.  n.f  [from  decimate .] 

1 .  A  tithing  ;  a  feledtion  of  every  tenth  by  lot  or  otherwife. 

2.  A  fcledtion  by  lot  of  every  tenth  foldier,  in  a  general  mutiny, 
for  punifhment. 

By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death. 

Take  thou  the  dedin’d  tenth.  Shakefpeare' s  Titnon. 

A  decimation  I  will  dridtly  make 
Of  all  who  my  Charinus  did  forfake ; 

And  of  each  legion  each  centurion  fhall  die.  Dryden. 
To  DECFPHER.  v.  a.  \_dechijfrer,  French.] 

1.  To  explain  that  which  is  written  in  ciphers. 

Zelmane,  that  had  the  fame  character  in  her  heart,  could 
eafily  decipher  it ;  and  therefore,  to  keep  him  the  longer  in 
fpeech,  defired  to  know  the  conclufion  of  the  matter,  and 
how  the  honed  Dametas  was  efcaped.  Sidney. 

Afliirance  is  writ  in  a  private  chara&er,  not  to  be  read, 
nor  underdood,  but  by  the  confcience,  to  which  the  fpirit  of 
God  has  vouchfafed  to  decipher  it.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  To  write  out;  to  mark  down  in  chara&ers. 

Could  I  give  you  a  lively  reprefentation  of  guilt  and  hor- 
rour  on  this  hand,  and  paint  out  eternal  wrath,  and  decipher 
eternal  vengeance  on  the  other,  then  might  I  (hew  you  the 
condition  of  a  finner  hearing  himfelf  denied  by  Chrid.  South. 

Then  were  laws  of  neceflity  invented,  that  fo  every  parti- 
cular  fubjedfc  might  find  his  principal  pleafure,  deciphered  unto 
him,  in  the  tables  of  his  laws.  Locke. 

3.  To  damp;  to  chara&erife ;  to  mark. 

You  are  both  decipher'd 

For  villains  mark’d  with  rape.  Shakefpeare' s  Titus  Andrenicus. 

4.  To  unfold  ;  to  unravel ;  as,  to  decipher  a  perplexed  affair. 
Decipherer,  n.f.  [from  decipher.  ]  One  who'  explains 

writings  in  cypher. 

Decision,  n.f.  [from  decide .] 

1.  Determination  of  a  difference. 

Pleafure  and  revenge 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders,  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decifon.  Shakefpeare' s  Troilus  and  Crefida. 
The  great  number  of  the  undertakers,  the  worth  of  fome 
of  them,  and  their  zeal  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  decifon ,  are 
fure  arguments  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  it.  Woodward. 

War  is  a  diredl  appeal  to  God  for  the  decifon  of  fome  dif- 
pute,  which  can  by  no  other  means  be  poffibly  determined. 

'  .  .  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

2.  Determination  of  an  event. 

The  time  approaches. 

That  will  with  due  decifon  make  us  know 

What  we  fhall  fay  we  have,  and  what  we  owe.  Shak.  Macb. 

Their  arms  are  to  the  lad  decifon  bent. 

And  fortune  labours  with  the  vad  event.  Dryden' s  Aurengz. 

3.  It  is  ufed  in  Scotland  for  a  narrative,  or  reports  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  court  of  feflion  there. 

Decisive,  adj.  [from  decide. ] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  determining  any  difference. 

Such  a  reflection,  though  it  carries  nothing  perfectly  deci- 
fve  in  it,  yet  creates  a  mighty  confidence  in  his  bread,  and 
drengthens  him  much  in  his  opinion.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

T  his  they  are  ready  to  look  upon  as  a  determination  on 
their  fide,  and  decfve  of  the  controverfy  between  vice  and 
virtue.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  fettling  any  event. 

.  For  on  th’  event, 

Decifve  of  this  bloody  day,  depends 

The  fate  of  kingdoms.  Philips. 
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Decisively,  adv.  [from  decifive.]  In  a  conclufive  manner.  • 
Decisiveness.  n.J.  [from  decifve.’l  The  power  of  termi¬ 
nating  any  difference,  or  fettling  an  event. 

Deci'sory.  adj.  [from  decide .]  Able  to  determine  or  decide. 
To  Deck.  v.a.  [ decken ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  cover  ;  to  overfpread. 

Ye  mids  and  exhalations,  that  now  rife 
From  hill  or  {teaming  lake,  dufky  or  grey, 

’  I  ill  the  fun  paint  your  fleecy  fkirts  with  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  world’s  great  Author,  rife  ! 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th’  uncolour’d  fky. 

Or  Wet  the  thirdy  earth  with  falling  fhowers, 

Rifing  or  falling,  dill  advance  his  praife.  Milt.  Par.  Lof. 

2.  To  drefs ;  to  array. 

Sweet  ornament !  that  decks  a  thing  divine.  Shakefpeare. 
Long  may’d  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children’s  lofs. 

And  fee  another,  as  I  fee  thee  now. 

Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  dall’d  in  mine.  Sh.  R.  III. 

She  fets  to  work  millions  of  fpinning  worms, 

That  in  their  green  fhops  weave  the  fmooth-hair’d  filk. 

To  deck  her  fons.  Milton. 

3.  To  adorn  ;  to  embelliih. 

But  direful,  deadly  black,  both  leaf  and  bloom. 

Fit  to  adorn  the  head,  and  deck  the  dreary  tomb.  Fai.  Queen. 

Now  the  dew  with  fpangles  deck'd  the  ground, 

A  fweeter  fpot  of  earth  was  never  found.  Dryden. 

The  god  fhall  to  his  vot’ries  tell 
Each  confcious  tear,  each  blufhing  grace. 

That  deck'd  dear  Eloifa’s  face.  Prior. 

Deck.  n.f.  [from  the  verb. J 

1.  The  floor  of  a  fhip. 

Her  keel  plows  hell. 

And  deck  knocks  heaven.  B.  Johnfon. 

We  have  alfo  raifed  our  fecond  decks,  and  given  more  vent 
thereby  to  our  ordinance,  trying  on  our  nether  overloop.  Ratei. 

If  any,  born  and  bred  under  deck ,  had  no  other  informa¬ 
tion  but  what  fenfe  affords,  he  would  be  of  opinion  that  the 
fhip  was  as  liable  as  a  houfe.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  11. 

On  high-rais’d  decks  the  haughty  Belgians  ride. 

Beneath  whofe  fhade  our  humble  frigates  go.  Dryden. 

Day  to  night  they  bring. 

With  hymns  and  peans,  to  the  Bowyer  king  : 

At  fun-fet  to  their  fhip  they  make  return, 

And  fnore  fecure  on  decks  ’till  rofy  morn.  Dryden' s  Iliad. 

2.  Pack  of  cards  piled  regularly  on  each  other. 

Befides  gems,  many  other  forts  of  ftones  are  regularly 
figured :  the  Amianthus,  of  parallel  threads,  as  in  the  pile  of 
velvet ;  and  the  Selenites,  of  parallel  plates,  as  in  a  deck  of 
cards.  Crew's  Cofmol.  b.  i.  c.  2. 

De'cker.  n.f.  [from  deck.]  A  dreffer;  one  that  apparels  or 
adorns;  a  coverer. 

To  DECLAIM,  v.  n.  [declamo,  Latin.]  To  harangue;  to 
fpeak  to  the  paflions  ;  to  rhetoricate ;  to  fpeak  fet  orations. 
What  are  his  mifehiefs,  conful  ?  You  declaim 
Againft  his  manners,  and  corrupt  your  own.  B.  JohnfCat. 
The  fplendid  dec/aimings  of  novices  and  men  of  heat.  South. 

It  is  ufual  for  matters  to  make  their  boys  declaim  on  both 
Tides  of  an  argument.  Swift. 

Drefs  up  all  the  virtues  in  the  beauties  of  oratory,  and 
aeclahn  aloud  on  the  praife  of  goodnefs.  JWatts's  Improvement. 
Decla'imer.  n.  f  [from  declaim .]  One  who  makes  fpeeches 
with  intent  to  move  the  paflions. 

Your  Salamander  is  a  perpetual  declaimer  againtt 
jealoufy.  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N°.  198. 

Declamation,  n. f.  [ declamatio ,  Latin.]  A  difeourfe  ad- 
drefled  to  the  paflions  ;  an  harangue ;  a  fet  fpeech ;  a  piece  of 
lhetorick. 

The  caufe  why  declamations  prevail  fo  greatly,  is,  for  that 
men  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deluded.  Hooker ,  b.  i.f  8. 

Thou  mayft  forgive  his  anger,  while  thou  makeft  ufe  of  the 
plainnefs  of  his  declamation.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Declama'tor.  nf.  [Latin  ]  A  declaimer;  an  orator;  a 
rhetorician. 

Who  could,  I  fay,  hear  this  generous  declamator ,  without 
being  fired  at  his  noble  zeal.  Tatler ,  N°.  56. 

Declaratory,  adj.  [ declamatorius ,  Latin.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  practice  of  declaiming;  pertaining  to  decla¬ 
mation;  treated  in  the  manner  of  a  rhetorician. 

This  a  while  fufpended  his  interment,  and  became 
a  declamatory  theme  amongft  the  religious  men  of  that 
age*  Wotton. 

2.  Appealing  to  the  paflions. 

He  has  run  himfelf  into  his  own  declatnatory  way,  and 
almoft  forgotten  that  he  was  now  fetting  up  for  a  moral 
Poet*  Dryden. 

Declarable,  adj.  [from  declare. ]  Capable  of  proof. 

This  is  declarable  from  the  beft  writers.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 
Declara'tion.  n.f.  [from declare.] 

1.  A  proclamation  or  affirmation;  oral  expreflion  ;  publication. 
His  promifes  are  nothing  elfe  but  declarations ,  what  God 
will  do  for  the  good  of  men.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  /.  2. 

Though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habitual  perfec¬ 
tions 
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tions  of  the  mind,  yet  the  declaration  of  them,  which  alone 
brings  the  repute,  is  fubjedt  to  a  thoufand  hazards.  Sotttb. 

There  are  no  where  fo  plain  and  full  declaration t  of  his 
mercv  and  love  to  the  fons  of  men,  as  are  made  in  the 
gofpel.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  5. 

2.  An  explanation  of  fomething  doubtful.  Obfolete. 

3.  [In  law.]  Declaration  ( declaratio )  is  properly  the  (hewing 
forth,  or  laying  out,  of  an  a&ion  perfonal  in  any  fuit,  though 
it  is  ufed  fometimes  for  both  perfonal  and  real  actions.  Cowel. 

Declarative,  adj.  [from  declare.']  Making  declaration; 
explanatory. 

The  names  of  things  (hould  be  always  taken  from  fome¬ 
thing  obfervably  declarative  of  their  form  or  nature.  Grew. 

2.  Making  proclamation. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  vox  populi,  fo  declarative  on  the 
fame  fide.  Swift’s  Examiner,  N°.  44. 

Decla'ratorily.  adv.  [from  declaratory.]  In  the  form  of  a 
declaration  ;  not  promiflively  ;  not  in  a  decretory  form. 

Andreas  Alciatus  the  civilian,  and  Francifcus  de  Cordua, 
have  both  declaratorily  confirmed  the  fame.  Brown!  s  Vuig.  Err. 

Declaratory,  adj.  [from  declare.]  Affirmative;  expreffive; 
not  decretory  ;  not  promiffory. 

Thefe  bleffings  are  not  only  declaratory  of  the  good  plea- 
fure  and  intention  of  God  towards  them,  but  likewife  of  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  thing.  Tillotfon ,  Serm.  4. 

To  DECLARE,  v.  a.  [ declare ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  clear;  to  free  from  obfeurity. 

To  declare  this  a  little,  we  muft  affume  that  the  furfaces  of 
fuch  bodies  are  exa&ly  fmooth.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

2.  To  make  known  ;  to  tell  evidently  and  openly. 

It  hath  been  declared  unto  fome  of  you,  that  there  are  con¬ 
tentions  among  you.  1  Cor.  i.  1 1 . 

*  The  fun  by  certain  figns  declares , 

Both  when  the  South  projedts  a  dormy  day, 

And  when  the  clearing  North  will  puff  the  clouds  away. 

Dry  den’s  Virg.  Gear.  1.  620. 

3.  Topublifh;  to  proclaim. 

Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathens.  1  Chrom  xvi.  24. 

4.  To  (hew  in  open  view. 

We  are  a  confiderable  body,  who,  upon  a  proper  occafion, 
would  not  fail  to  declare  ourfelves.  Addifon. 

To  DeclaRe.  v.  n.  To  make  a  declaration;  to  proclaim 
fome  refolution  or  opinion,  fome  favour  or  oppofition. 

The  internal  faculties  of  will  and  underftanding,  decreeing 
and  declaring  againft  them.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

God  is  faid  not  to  halve  left  himfelf  without  witnefs  in  the 
world,  there  being  fomething  fixed  in  the  nature  of  men  that 
will  be  fure  to  teftify  and  declare  for  him.  South’s  Sermons. 

Like  fawning  courtiers,  for  fuccefs  they  wait; 

And  then  come  fmiling,  and  declare  for  fate.  Dryden. 

DeclaRement.  n.f  [from  declare.]  Difcovery;  declara¬ 
tion  ;  tedimony. 

Cryftal  will  calify  into  eleddricity ;  that  is,  a  power  to  at- 
tradl  draws,  or  light  bodies,  and  convert  the  needle  freely 
placed,  which  is  a  declarement  of  very  different  parts.  Brown. 

DeclaReR.  n.f.  [from  declare]  A  proclaimer;  one  that 
makes  any  thing  known. 

Decle'nsion.  n.f.  [ declinatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Tendency  from  a  greater  to  a  lefs  degree  of  excellence. 

A  beauty-waining  and  didreffed  widow* 

Ev’n  in  the  afternoon  of  her  bed  days. 

Seduc’d  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 

T o  bafe  declenfon.  Shakefpeare’ s  Richard  III. 

Take  the  pidfure  of  a  man  in  the  greennefs  and  vivacity  of 
his  youth,  and  in. the  latter  date  and  declenfions  of  his  droop¬ 
ing  years,  and  you  will  fcarce  know  it  to  belong  to  the  fame 
perfon.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  Declination ;  defeent. 

We  may  reafonably  allow  as  much  for  the  declenfon  of  the 
land  from  that  place  to  the  fea,  as  for  the  immediate  height 
of  the  mountain.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Inflexion  ;  manner  of  changing  nouns. 

Declenfon  is  only  the  variation  or  change  of  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  noun,  whild  it  continues  to  fignify  the  fame  thing. 

Clarke’s  Latin  Grammar. 

Decli'nable.  adj.  [from  decline.]  Having  variety  of  termi¬ 
nations  ;  as,  a  declinable  noun. 

Declina'tion.  n.  f  [ declinatio ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Defeent ;  change  from  a  better  to  a  worfe  date ;  decay. 

The  queen,  bearing  of  the  declination  of  a  monarchy,  took  it 
fo  ill,  as  (he  would  never  after  hear  of  his  fuit.  Bacon,  Eff.  23. 

Hope  waits  upon  the  flow’ry  prime; 

And  Summer,  though  it  be  lefs  gay. 

Yet  is  not  look’d  on  as  a  time 

Of  declination  or  decay.  Waller . 

2 .  The  adl  of  bending  down  ;  as,  a  declination  of  the  head. 

3.  Variation  from  redtitude ;  oblique  motion  ;  obliquity. 

Suppofing  there  were  a  declination  of  atoms,  yet  will  it  not 
effedt  what  they  intend  ;  for  then  they  do  all  decline,  and  fo 
there  will  be  no  more  concourfe  than  if  they  did  perpendicu¬ 
larly  defeend.  Ray  on  the  Croatian. 

This  declination  of  atoms  in  their  defeent,  was  itfelf  either 
neceffary  or  voluntary.  Bentley. 


4.  Varition  from  a  fixed  point. 

There  is  no  declination  of  latitude,  nor  variation  of  the 
elevation  of  the  pole,  notwithdanding  what  fome  have  af- 
ferted.  Woodward’ s  Natural  H'jlory. 

5.  [In  navigation.]  The  variation  of  the  needle  from  the  true 
meridian  of  any  place  to  the  Ead  or  Wed. 

6.  [In  adronomy.]  The  declination  of  a  dar  we  call  its  fhorteft 
didancc  from  the  equator.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i.  c .  13. 

7.  [In  grammar.]  The  declenfion  or  inflection  of  a  nourt 
through  its  various  terminations. 

8.  Declination  of  a  Plane  [in  dialing],  is  an  arch  of  the 

horizon,  comprehended  either  between  the  plane  and  the  prime 
vertical  circle,  if  accounted  from  the  Ead  or  Wed;  or  elfe 
between  the  meridian  and  the  plane,  if  accounted  from  the 
North  or  South.  Harris „ 

Declina'tor.  )n.f  [from  decline.]  An  indrument  in  dial- 

Decli'natory.  )  ing,  by  which  the  declination,  reclination, 
and  inclination  of  planes  are  determined.  Chambers. 

There  are  feveral  ways  to  know  the  feveral  planes ;  but  the 
readied  is  by  an  indrument  called  a  declinatory ,  fitted  to  the 
variation  of  your  place.  Moxoh’s  Mech.  Exer. 

To  DECLINE,  v.n.  \_declino,  Latin.] 

1.  To  lean  downward. 

And  then  with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kifles, 

And  with  declining  head  into  his  bofom, 

Bid  him  (hed  tears,  as  being  overjoy’d.  Shakefpeare . 

2.  To  deviate;  to  run  into  obliquities. 

Neither  (halt  thou  fpeak  in  a  caufe  to  decline  after  many, 
to  wred  judgment.  Ex.  xxiii.  2. 

3.  To  (hun  ;  to  avoid  to  do  any  thing. 

4.  To  fink;  to  be  impaired;  to  decay.  Oppofed  to  improve- 
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ment  or  exaltation. 

Sons  at  perfect  age,  and  fathers  declining ,  the  father  (hould 
be  as  a  ward  to  the  fon.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

They’ll  be  by  th’  fire,  and  prefume  to  know 
What’s  done  i’  th’  capitol ;  who’s  like  to  rife, 

Who  thrives,  and  who  declines.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

Sometimes  nations  will  decline  fo  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reafon,  that  no  wrong, 

But  judice,  and  fome  fatal  curfe  annex’d, 

Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty.  Milton’s  Par.  LoJI. 

That  empire  mud  decline , 

Whofe  chief  fupport  and  finews  are  of  coin. 

And  nature,  which  all  a£ts  of  life  defigns. 

Not  like  ill  poets,  in  the  lad  declines. 

Thus  then  my  lov’d  Euryalus  appears  5 
He  looks  the  prop  of  my  declining  years  !  Dryden’ s  FErt, 

Next  that,  is  when  autumnal  warmth  declines'. 

E’er  heat  is  quite  decay’d,  or  cold  begun. 

Or  Capricorn  admits  the  Winter  fun.  Dryden’ s  Virg.  Georg. 
Faith  and  morality  are  declined  among  us.  Swift. 

God,  in  his  wifdom,  hath  been  pleafed  to  load  our  declining 
years  with  many  fufferings,  with  difeafes,  and  decays  of 
nature.  Swift • 

To  Decli'ne.  v.  a. 

1.  To  bend  downward  ;  to  bring  down. 

And  now  fair  Phoebus  ’gan  decline  in  hade; 

*  His  weary  waggon  to  the  wedern  vale.  Fairy  Ffucen,  b.  ii. 

And  leaves  the  femblance  of  a  lover,  fixt 
In  melancholy  deep,  with  head  declin’d. 

And  love-dejected  eyes.  Thomfon’s  Spring,  l.  1020. 

2.  To  (hun  ;  to  avoid  ;  to  refufe  ;  to  be  cautious  gf. 

He  had  wifely  declined  that  argument,  though  in  their  com¬ 
mon  fermons  they  gave  it.  Clarendon ;  b.  viii. 

Since  the  mufes  do  invoke  my  pow’r, 

I  (hall  no  more  decline  that  facred  bow’r. 

Where  Gloriana,  their  great  midrefs,  lies. 

Though  I  the  bufinefs  did  decline j 
Yet  I  contriv’d  the  whole  defign. 

And  fent  them  their  petition. 

If  it  (hould  be  faid  that  thefe  minute  bodies  are  indiffoluble, 
becaufe  it  is  their  nature  to  be  fo,  that  would  not  be  to  ren¬ 
der  a  reafon  of  the  thing  propofed*  but,  in  effedd,  to  decline 
rendering  any.  Boyle's  Hifiory  of  Firrnnefs. 

Could  her  mind  have  been  captivated  with  the  glories  of 
this  world,  die  had  them  all  laid  before  her;  but  (he  gene- 
roufly  declined  them,  becaufe  (he  faw  the  acceptance  of  them 
was  inconfident  with  religion.  Addifon  s  Freeholder,  N°.  21. 

Whatever  they  judged  to  be  mod  agreeable,  or  difagree- 
able,  they  would  purfue  or  decline.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  modify  a  word  by  various  terminations  ;  to  infiedd. 

You  decline  mufa,  and  condrue  Latin,  by  the  help  of  a 
tutor,  or  with  fome  Engl i(h  tranflation.  Watts’s  Improvement. 

Decli'ne.  n.f.  [from  the  fubdantive.]  The  date  of  tendency 
to  the  worfe ;  diminution ;  decay.  Contrary  to  increafe, 
improvement,  or  elevation. 

Thy  rife  of  fortune  did  1  only  wed  ; 

From  its  decline ,  determin’d  to  recede. 

Thofe  fathers  lived  in  the  decline  of  literature. 

DECLI'VIFY.  n.f  [cleclivis,  Latin.]  Inclination  or  obliquity 
reckoned  downwards;  gradual  defeent;  not  precipitous  or 
perpendicular:  the  contrary  to  acclivity. 

Rivers  will  not  flow,  unlefs  upon  declivity,  and  their 
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fourccs  be  raifed  above  the  earth’s  ordinary  furface,  fo  that 
they  may  run  upon  a  defeent.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hijlory. 

I  found  myfelf  within  my  depth  ;  and  the  declivity  was  fo 
fmall,  that  I  walked  near  a  mile  before  I  got  to  the  fhore. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

Decli'vous.  adj.  [decliviS)  Lat.]  Gradually  defeending;  not 
precipitous ;  not  perpendicularly  finking :  the  contrary  to 
acclivous ;  moderately  fteep. 

I  °  DECOCT,  v.  a.  \_decoquo  decoftum,  Latin.] 

1.  1  o  prepare  by  boiling  for  any  ufe ;  to  digeft  in  hot  water. 

2.  "1  o  digeft  by  the  heat  of  the  ftomach. 

"T  here  (he  decoils ,  and  doth  the  food  prepare ; 

There  fhe  diftributes  it  to  ev’ry  vein, 

There  fhe  expels  what  fhe  may  fitly  fpare.  Davies. 

3.  To  boil  in  water,  fo  as  to  draw  the  ftrength  or  virtue  of  any 
thing. 

The  longer  malt  or  herbs  are  decoded  in  liquor,  the  clearer 
it  is.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  308. 

4.  To  boil  up  to  a  confiftencej  to  ftrengthen  or  invigorate  by 
boiling. 

Can  fodden  water,  their  barley-broth, 

Decoil  their  cold  blood  to  fuch  valiant  heat.  Shakefp.  H.  V. 

Deco'ctible.  adj.  [from  decoil.]  That  which  may  be  boiled, 
or  prepared  by  boiling.  Diil. 

Deco'ction.  n.f.  [decofium,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aCtof  boiling  any  thing,  to  extraCt  its  virtues. 

In  infufion  the  longer  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  part  of  the 
grofs  body  thatgoeth  into  the  liquor  3  but  in  decoilion ,  though 
more  goeth  forth,  yet  it  either  purgeth  at  the  top,  or  fettleth 
at  the  bottom.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijhrry ,  N°.  308. 

2.  A  preparation  made  by  boiling  in  water. 

They  diftil  their  hufbands  land 

In  decoiiicns  ;  and  are  mann’d 

With  ten  emp’rics,  in  their  chamber 

Lying  for  the  fpirit  of  amber.  Ben.  Joknfon. 

It  the  plant  be  boiled  in  water,  the  ftrained  liquor  is  called 
the  deceit  ion  of  the  plant.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Deco'cture.  n.  f.  [from  ctecoil.]  A  fubftance  drawn  by 
decoCtion. 

Decollation,  n.f.  [decollation  Lat]  The  aCt  of  beheading. 

He,  by  a  decollation  of  all  hope,  annihilated  his  mercy  : 
this,  by  an  immoderancy  thereof,  deftroyed  hisjuftice.  Brown. 

D  ecompo'sit E.  adj.  [decompofitusy  Latin.]  Compounded  a 
fecond  time ;  compounded  with  things  already  compofite. 

Decompofites  of  three  metals,  or  more,  are  too  long  to  in¬ 
quire  of,  except  there  be  fome  compofitions  of  them  already 
obferved.  Bacon’s  Phyf.  Rem. 

Decomposition,  n.f.  [decompofitus,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  com¬ 
pounding  things  already  compounded. 

We  confider  what  happens  in  the  compofitions  and  decom- 
pofitions  of  faline  particles.  Boyle. 

To  DECOMPOUND,  v.a.  [decomponO)  Latin.]  To  compofe 
of  things  already  compounded  ;  to  compound  a  fecond  time  ; 
to  form  by  a  fecond  compofition. 

Nature  herfelf  doth  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  make  decom¬ 
pounded  bodies,  as  we  fee  in  vitriol,  cinnabar,  and  even  in 
fulphur  itfelf.  Boyle’s  Scept.  Chym. 

When  a  word  ftands  for  a  very  complex  idea,  that  is  com¬ 
pounded  and  decompounded^  it  is  not  eafy  for  men  to  form  and 
retain  that  idea  exaCtly.  Locke. 

If  the  violet,  blue  and  green,  be  intercepted,  the  remaining 
yellow,  orange,  and  red,  will  compound  upon  the  paper  an 
orange;  and  then,  if  the  intercepted  colours  be  let  pafs,  they 
will  fall  upon  this  compounded  orange,  and,  together  with  it, 
decompound  a  white.  Newtons  Opt. 

Decompo'und.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Compofed  of  things  or 
words  already  compounded  ;  compounded  a  fecond  time. 

The  pretended  falts  and  fulphur  are  fo  far  from  being 
elementary  parts  extracted  out  of  the  body  of  mercury,  that 
they  are  rather,  to  borrow  a  term  of  the  grammarians,  decom¬ 
pound  bodies,  made  up  of  the  whole  metal  and  the  menftruum, 
or  other  additaments  employed  to  difguife  it.  Boyle. 

No  body  fhould  ufe  any  compound  or  decompound  of  the 
fubftantial  verbs,  but  as  they  are  read  in  the  common  conju¬ 
gations.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope’s  Mart.  Scrib. 

De'cor  ament,  n.f.  [from  decorate.]  Ornament;  embellifh- 
ment.  Diil. 

To  DE'CORATE.  v.a.  [decoro,  Latin.]  To  adorn;  to  em- 
bellifh  ;  to  beautify. 

Decor a'tion.  n.f.  [from  decorate.]  Ornament;  embellifh- 
ment ;  added  beauty. 

The  enfigns  of  virtues  contribute  to  the  ornament  of 
figures ;  fuch  as  the  decorations  belonging  to  the  liberal  arts, 
and  to  war.  Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy. 

T  his  helm  and  heavy  buckler  I  can  fpare, 

As  only  decorations  of  the  war  : 

80  Mars  is  arm’d  for  glory,  not  for  need.  Dryden. 

Dfcora'tor.  n.f  [from  decorate.]  Anadorner;  an  embel- 
lifher.  .  Diil. 

Deco'rous.  adj.  [decorus,  Latin.]  Decent;  fuitablc  to  a  cha¬ 
racter;  becoming;  proper;  befitting;  feemly. 

It  is  not  fo  decorous ,  in  refpeCt  of  God,  that  he  fhould  im- 
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mediately  do  all  the  meaneft  and  triflingeft  things  himfelf, 
without  making  ufe  of  any  inferiour  or  fubordinate  mi- 
nifter.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

To  DECO'RTICATE.  v.  a.  [< dccortico ,  Latin.]  To  diveft  of 
the  bark  or  hufk  ;  to  hufk  ;  to  peel ;  to  ftrip. 

Take  great  barley,  dried  and  decorticated ,  after  it  is  well 
wafhed^  and  boil  it  in  water.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins . 

Decortic a'tion.  n.f  [from  decorticate ,]  The  aCt of ftrippino- 
the  bark  or  hufk. 

DECO' RUM.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Decency;  behaviour  contrary  t# 
Jicentioufnefs,  contrary  to  levity ;  feemlinefs. 

If  your  mafter 

Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  muft  tell  him. 

That  majefty,  to  keep  decorum ,  muft 
No  lefs  beg  than  a  kingdom.  Shakefpcare’s  Ant.  and  Cleop . 
I  am  far  from  fufpeCting  fimplicity,  which  is  bold  to  tref- 
pafs  in  points  of  decorum.  Wotton , 

Beyond  the  fix’d  and  fettled  rules 
Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  fchools. 

The  better  fort  fhould  fet  before  ’em 
A  grace,  a  manner,  a  decorum.  Prior v 

Gentlemen  of  the  army  fhould  be,  at  leaft,  obliged  to  ex¬ 
ternal  dec. rum :  a  profligate  life  and  character  fhould  not  be  a 
means  of  advancement.  Swift. 

He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum ; 

Yet  never  flood  in  awe  before  ’em.  Swift. 

To  DECO' Y.  v.a.  [from  koey,  Dutch,  a  cage.]  To  lure  into 
a  cage  ;  to  intrap  ;  to  draw  into  a  fnare. 

A  fowler  had  taken  a  patridge,  who  offered  to  decoy  her 
companions  into  the  fnare.  L’Ejlrange, 

Decoy’d  by  the  fantaftick  blaze. 

Now  loft,  and  now  renew’d,  he  finks  abforpt, 

Rider  and  horfe.  Thomfon’s  Autumn ,  /.  1 1 65. 

Deco'y.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Allurement  to  mifehiefs; 
temptation. 

The  devil  could  never  have  had  fuch  numbers,  had  he  not 
ufed  fome  as  decoys  to  enfnare  others.  Government  of  the  Tongue . 

Thefe  exuberant  productions  of  the  earth  became  a  con¬ 
tinual  decoy  and  fnare:  they  only  excited  and  fomented  lufts. 

Woodward’ s  Natural  Hijlory . 
An  old  dramdrinker  is  the  devil’s  decoy.  Berkley. 

Deco'yduck.  n.f.  A  duck  that  lures  others. 

There  is.  likewife  a  fort  of  ducks,  called  decoyducks ,  that 
will  bring  whole  flights  of  fowl  to  their  retirements,  where 
are  conveniences  made  for  catching  them.  Mortimer’s  Husb. 

To  DECRE'ASE.  v.n.  [decrefcoy  Latin.]  To  grow  lefs;  to 
be  diminifhed. 

From  the  moon  is  the  fign  of  feafts,  a  light  that  decreafeth 
in  her  perfection.  -  Eccluf.  xliii.  7. 

Unto  fifty  years  the  heart  annually  increafeth  the  weight  of 
one  drachm;  after  which,  in  the  fame  proportion,  it  de¬ 
creafeth.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.v.  c.  20. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  fun  comes  to  his  tro- 
picks,  days  increafe  and  decreafe  but  a  very  little  for  a  great 
while  together.  Newton’s  Opt. 

To  Decrease,  v.a.  To  make  lefs;  todiminifh. 

He  did  difhonourable  find 

Thofe  articles,  which  did  our  ftate  decreafe.  Daniel’s  C.  War . 

Nor  cherifh’d  they  relations  poor. 

That  might  decreafe  their  prefent  ftore.  Prior. 

Heat  increafes  the  fluidity  of  tenacious  liquids,  as  of  oil, 
balfam,  and  honey;  and  thereby  decreafes  their  refiftance.  Newt. 

Decre'ase.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  ftate  of  growing  lefs ; 
decay. 

By  weak’ning  toil,  and  hoary  age  o’ercome. 

See  thy  decreafe ,  and  haften  to  thy  tomb.  Prior. 

2.  The  wain ;  the  time  when  the  vifible  face  of  the  moon  grows 
lefs. 

See  in  what  time  the  feeds,  fet  in  the  increafe  of  the  moon, 
come  to  a  certain  height,  and  how  they  differ  from  thofe  that 
are  fet  in  the  decreafe  of  the  moon.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

To  DECRE'E.  v.  n.  [ decretum ,  Latin.]  To  make  an  ediCt; 
to  appoint  by  ediCt;  to  eftablifh  bylaw;  to  determine;  to 
refolve. 

They  fhall  fee  the  end  of  the  wife,  and  Ihall  not  under- 
ftand  what  God  in  his  counfel  hath  decreed  of  him.  Wifd.  iv. 

Father  eternal  !  Thine  is  to  decree ; 

Mine,  both  in  heav’n  and  earth,  to  do  thy  will. 

Milton  s  Paradije  Lof ,  b.  x.  /.  68. 

Had  heav’n  decreed  that  I  fhould  life  enjoy, 

Heav’n  had  decreed  to  fave  unhappy  Troy.  Dryden  s  /. Bn ; 

To  Decre'e.  v.  a.  To  doom  or  aflign  by  a  decree. 

I  hou  fhalt  alfo 'decree  a  thing,  and  it  fhall  be  eftablifhed.  Job. 

The  king  their  father. 

On  juft  and  weighty  rcafons,  has  decreed 

His  feeptre  to  the  younger.  Rowe’s  Ambitious  Step-mother. 

Decre'e.  n.f.  [decretum)  Latin.] 

1.  An  ediCI ;  a  law. 

If  you  deny  me,  fic  upon  your  law! 

There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice.  Shakefpeare. 
There  went  a  decree  from  Caefar  Auguftus,  that  all  the 
world  fhould  be  taxed.  >  Duke  ii.  i* 

Are 
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Are  we  condemn'd  by  fate’s  unjuft  decree , 

No  more  our  houfes  and  our  homes  to  fee?  Dryden' s  Virg. 
The  Supreme  Being  is  tovereignly  good;  he  rewards  the 
juft,  and  punifnes  the  unjuft;  and  the  folly  ot  man,  and  not 
the  decree  of  heaven,  is  the  caufe  of  human  calamity.  Broome. 

2.  An  eftabltfhed  rule. 

When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the 
lightning  of  the  thunder.  Job  xxviii.  zb. 

3.  A  determination  of  a  fuit,  or  litigated  caufe. 

4.  [In  canon  law.]  An  ordinance,  which  is  enabled  by  the 
pope  bimfelf,  bv  and  with  the  advice  of  his  cardinals  in  coun¬ 
cil  ailembled,  without  being  confulted  by  any  one  thereon. 

Aytiffc’ s  Parergon. 

Decrement-  r..f.  [decrementum,  Latin.]  Decreafe;  the ltate 
of  growing  lefs ;  the  quantity  loft  by  decrcafing. 

Upon  the  tropick,  and  firft  dcfcenfion  from  our  folfticc, 
we  are  fcarce  Lnfible  of  declination ;  but  declining  farther, 
our  decrement  accelerates  :  we  fet  apace,  and  in  our  laft  days 
precipitate  into  our  graves.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

'\oCks,  mountains,  and  the  other  elevations  of  the  earth, 
lufFer  a  continual  decrement,  and  grow  lower  and  lower.  Woodw. 
Dr.CR.ETI  E.  a  j  [ decrepitus ,  Latin.]  Wafted  and  worn  out 
with  age  ;  in  the  laft  ftage  of  decay. 

Decrepit  mifer  !  bale,  ignoble  wretch  !  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 
Thefe  years  were  fhort  of  many  mens  lives  in  this  decrepit 
age  ot  the  world,  wherein  many  exceed  fourfeore,  and  forne 
an  hundred  years.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

1  his  pope  is  decrepit ,  and  the  bell  goeth  for  him  :  take  or¬ 
der  that  there  be  chofen  a  pope  of  frefh  year.  Bacon's  hi.  War. 

Decrepit  fuperftiticn,  and  fuch  as  had  their  nativity  in  times 
beyond  all  hiftory,  are  frefh  in  the  obfervation  of  many 
heads.  .  ,  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

And  from  the  North  to  call 

Decrepit  Winter.  Milton' s  Paradife  Lcfl ,  b.  x.  1.  655. 

Who  this  obferves,  may  in  his  body  find 
Decrepit  age,  but  never  in  his  mind.  Denham. 

Propp'd  on  his  ftaft',  and  ftcoping  as  he  goes, 

A  painted  mitre  fhades  his  furrow'd  brows; 

The  god,  in  the  decrepit  form  array’d. 

The  gardens  enter’d,  and  the  fruits  furvey’d.  Pope. 

The  charge  of  witchcraft  infpires  people  with  a  malevo¬ 
lence  towards  thofe  poor  decrepit  parts  of  our  fpecies,  in 
whom  human  nature  is  defaced  by  infirmity  and  dotage.  Addrf. 
To  DECRE'PFI  ATE.  v.  a.  [, decrepo ,  Latin.]  To  calcine  fait 
till  it  has  ceafcd  to  crackle  in  the  fire. 

So  will  it  come  to  pafs  in  a  pot  of  fait,  although  decrepitated. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  h.  ii. 
Decrepitation,  n.f  [from  decrepitate.']  The  crackling 
noife  which  fait  makes,  when  put  over  the  fire  in  a  cru¬ 
cible.  Quincy. 

Decre'pitness.  }  n.  f  [from  decrepit.]  The  laft  ftage  of  de- 
Decre'pitude.  $  cay  ;  the  laft  effeds  of  old  age. 

Mother  earth,  in  this  her  barren nefs  and  dccrepitnefs  of  age, 
can  procreate  fuch  fwarms  of  curious  engines.  Bentley’s  Serm. 
Decr  e'scent.  adj.  [from  decrefcens ,  Latin.]  Growing  lefs  ; 
being  in  a  ftate  of  decreafe. 

De'cretal.  adj.  [decretum,  Latin.]  Appertaining  to  a  decree ; 
containing  a  decree. 

A  decretal  epifile  is  that  which  the  pope  decrees  either  by 
hirnlelf,  or  elfe  by  the  advice  of  his  cardinals  ;  and  this  muft 
be  on  his  being  confulted  by  fome  particular  perfon  or  per- 
fons  thereon.  Ayliffe' s  Parergon. 

Dec  ret  al.  n.f  [from  the  adjedive.] 

1.  A  book  of  decrees  or  edidls  ;  a  body  of  laws. 

The  fecond  room,  whole  walls 
Were  painted  fair  with  memorable  gefts. 

Of  magiftrates,  of  courts,  of  tribunals. 

Of  commonwealths,  of  ftates,  of  policy, 

Of  law  ,  of  judgments,  and  of  decretals.  Fail y  Queen,  b.  ii. 
2-  "I  he  collection  of  the  pope’s  decrees. 

Traditions  and  decretals  were  made  of  equal  force,  and  as 
authentical  as  the  facred  charter  itfelf.  Dowel's  Vqcal  Forrejl. 
Df/cretist.  n.f  [From  decree.]  One  that  ftudies  or  profeffes 
the  knowledge  of  the  decretal. 

'The  decretijls  had  their  life  and  beginning  under  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbaroffa.  Ayliffe  %  Parergon. 
Decretory,  adj.  [from  decree.] 

1.  Judicial;  definitive. 

There  are  lenitives  that  friendlhip  will  apply,  before  it  will 
be  brought  to  the  decretory  rigours  of  a  condemning  fentence. 

South’s  Sermons . 

2.  Critical ;  in  which  there  is  fome  definitive  event. 

The  motions  of  the  moon,  fuppofed  to  be  meafured  by 
fevens,  and  the  critical  or  decretory  days,  depend  on  that 
number.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv.  c.  1  2. 

Decri'al.  n.f  [from  decry.  ]  Clamorous  cenfure  ;  hafty  or 
noify  condemnation  ;  concurrence  in  cenfuring  any  thing. 

1  o  DECRY',  v.  a.  [dercrier,  French. J  To  cenfure;  to  blame 
clamoroufly  ;  to  clamour  againft. 

Malice  in  criticks  reigns  fo  high. 

1  hat  for  fmall  errours  they  whole  plays  decry.  Dryden. 
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Thofe  mealures  which  are  extolled  by  one  half  of  thS 
kingdom,  are  naturally  decryed  by  the  other.  Addifon  s  Freeh. 

They  applied  them  I  elves  to  leflen  their  authority,  decryed 
them  as  hard  and  unneceflary  reftraints  Rogers ,  Serm.  17. 

Quacks  and  impoftors  are  ifill  cautioning  us  to  beware  of 
counterfeits,  and  decy  others  cheats  only  to  make  more  way 
for  their  own.  Swift. 

Decu'mbence.  ?  n.f.  [ dccumbc ,  Latin.]  The  ad  of  lying 
Decu'mbency.  )  down;  the  pofture  of  lying  down. 

This  muft  come  to  pafs,  if  we  hold  opinion  they  lie  not. 
down,  and  enjoy  no  decumbenee  at  all ;  for  ftation  is  properly  no 
reft,  but  one  kind  of  motion.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  lii. 

Not  confidering  the  ancient  manner  of  decumbeney ,  he  im¬ 
puted  this  geftureof  the  beloved  difciple  unto  rufticity,  or  an 
ad:  of  incivility.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  v.  c.  b. 

Decu'mbiture.  n.f.  [from  decumbo,  Latin.] 

1 .  The  time  at  which  a  man  takes  to  his  bed  in  a  difeafe. 

2.  [In  aftrology.]  A  fcheme  of  the  heavens  ereded  for  that 
time,  by  which  the  prognofticks  of  recovery  or  death  are  dif- 
covered. 

If  but  a  mile  flic  travel  out  of  town, 

T  he  planetary  hour  muft  firft  be  known. 

And  lucky  moment :  if  her  eye  but  akes, 

Or  itches,  its  decumbiture  fhe  takes.  Dryden' s  Juv.  Sat.  vi. 
De'cuple.  adj.  [decuplus,  Latin.]  Tenfold;  the  fame  number 
ten  times  repeated. 

Man’s  length,  that  is,  a  perpendicular  from  the  vertex  unto 
the  foie  of  the  foot,  is  decuple  unto  his  profundity  ;  that  is,  a 
dired  line  between  the  breall  and  the  fpine.  Brown’ s  Vu..  Err. 

Suppofing  there  be  a  thoufand  forts  of  infeds  in  this  ifiand, 
if  the  fame  proportion  holds  between  the  infeds  of  England 
and  of  the  reft  of  the  world,  as  between  plants  domeftick  and 
exotick,  that  is,  near  a  decuple ,  the  fpecies  of  infeds  wil 
amount  to  ten  thoufand.  Ray  on  the  creation. 

Decu'rion.  n.f.  [ decurio ,  Lat.]  A  commander  over  ten  ;  an 
officer  fubordinate  to  the  centurion. 

He  inftituted  decurions  through  both  thefe  colonies,  that  is, 
one  over  every  ten  families.  Temple. 

Decu'rsion.  n.f  [ decurfus ,  Lat.]  The  ad  of  running  down. 
What  is  decayed  by  that  decurfion  of  waters,  is  fupplied  by 
the  terrene  foeces  which  water  brings.  Hale's  Orig.  of  Mankind. 
Df.curta'tion..  n.f.  [ decurtatio ,  Latin.]  The  ad  of  cutting 
fhort,  or  fliortening. 

To  DECU'SSATE."V  a.  [, decuffo ,  Latin.]  To  interfed  at 
acute  angles. 

This  it  performs  by  the  adion  of  a  notable  mufcle  on  each 
fide,  of  a  great  length,  having  the  form  of  the  letter  X, 
made  up  of  many  fibres,  decujfating  one  another  longways.  Ray. 
Decussa'tion.  n.f  [from  decufate.]  The  ad  of  croffing; 
ftate  of  being  crofted  at  unequal  angles. 

Though  there  be  decuffation  of  the  rays  in  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  and  fo  the  image  of  the  objed  in  the  retina,  or  bottom 
of  the  eye,  be  inverted ;  yet  doth  not  the  objed  appear  in¬ 
verted,  but  in  its  right  or  natural  pofture.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 
To  DEDE'CORATE.  v.  a.  [dedecors,  Latin.]  To  difgrace; 

to  bring  a  reproach  upon.  Didl. 

Dedecora'tion.  n.f.  [from  dedecorate.]  The  ad  of  dis¬ 
gracing ;  difgrace.  Didf. 

Dede'corous.  adj.  [dedecus,  Lat.]  Difgraceful ;  reproachful; 

fhameful.  Dipt. 

Dedenti'tion.  n.f.  [de  and  dentitio ,  Lat.]  Lofs  or  {bedding 
of  the  teeth. 

Solon  divided  it  into  ten  feptenaries,  becaufe  in  everyone 
thereof  a  man  received  fome  fenfible  mutation  :  in  the  firft  is 
dedentition ,  or  falling  of  teeth.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv. 
To  DE'DICATE.  v.  a.  [ dedico ,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  devote  to  fome  divine  power ;  to  confecrate  and  fet  apart 
to  facred  ufes. 

A  pleafant  grove 

Was  fhot  up  high,  full  of  the  ftately  tree 
That  dedicated  is  to  olympick  Jove, 

And  to  his  fon  Alcides,  when  as  he 

Gain’d  in  Nemea  goodly  vidory.  Fairy  Queen ,  l.  ii.  cant.  5. 
The  princes  offered  for  dedicating  the  altar,  in  the  day  that 
it  was  anointed.  Num.  vii.  10. 

Warn'd  by  the  feer,  to  her  offended  name 
We  rais'd,  and  dedicate  this  wond’rous  frame.  Dryden' s  JEn. 

2.  To  appropriate  folemnly  to  any  perfon  or  purpofe. 

There  cannot  be 

T  hat  vulture  in  you  to  devour  fo  many, 

As  will  to  greatnefs  dedicate  themfelves.  Shakefp,  Macbeth. 

Ladies,  a  gen’ral  welcome  from  his  grace 
Salutes  you  all :  this  night  he  dedicates 
1  o  fair  content  and  you.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  VIIL 

He  went  to  learn  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier,  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  himfelf.  Clarendon . 

Bid  her  inftant  wed. 

And  quiet  dedicate  her  remnant  life 

To  the  juft  duties  of  an  humble  wife.  Prior. 

3*  To  inferibe  to  a  patron. 

He  compiled  ten  elegant  books,  and  dedicated  them  to  the 
lord  Burghley.  Peacham  on  Poetry. 
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Dedicate,  adj,  [from  the  verb.]  Confecrate;  devote;  dedi¬ 
cated  ;  appropriate. 

Prayers  from  prefemd  fouls, 

'  From  failing  maids,  whofe  names  are  dedicate 

T  o  nothing  temporal.  Shakejpeare’ s  Meajurc  for  Mesifure. 
This  tenth  part,  or  tithe,  being  thus  afligned  unto  him, 
leavcth  now  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  other  nine  parts, 
which  are  given  us  for  our  worldly  necertities,  and  becometh 
as  a  thing  dedicate  and  appropriate  unto  God.  Spelman. 

Dedication,  n.f.  [, ddicatio ,  Latin. J 

I  •  I  he  aCt  of  dedicating  to  any  being  or  purpofe  ;  confecration  ; 
folemn  appropriation. 

It  cannot  be  laid  to  many  mens  charge,  that  they  have  been 
fo  curious  as  to  trouble  bilhops  with  placing  the  firft  ftone  in 
the  churches  ;  or  fo  fcrupulous  as,  after  the  ere&ion  of  them, 
to  make  any  great  ado  for  their  dedication.  Hooker ,  b.v.f.  i 
Among  publick  folemnities  there  is  none  fo  glorious  as  that 
under  the  reign  of  king  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple.  ,  Addifon s  Freeholder ,  N '.  49. 

2.  A  fervile  addrefs  to  a  patron. 

Proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill, 

Sat  full  blown  Bufo,  puff'd  by  ev’ry  quill ; 
f  ed  by  foft  dedication  all  day  long, 

Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  fong.  Pope ,  Epijl.  xi. 
DedicaYor.  n. f  [from  dedicate.]  One  who  infcribes  his 
work  to  a  patron  with  compliment  and  fervility. 

Leave  dang’rous  truths  to  unfuccefsful  fatyrs. 

And  flattery  to  fulfome  dedicators.  Pope' 's  Ejjay  on  Criticifm . 
Dedicatory,  adj.  [from  dedicate.]  Compofing  a  dedication  ; 
complimental ;  adulatory. 

i  hus  1  fhould  begin  my  epiftle,  if  it  were  a  dedicatory  one ; 
but  it  is  a  friendly  letter.  Pope. 

Dedi  tion.  n.f.  [ dcd.tio ,  Latin.]  The  ad:  of  yielding  up  any 
thing  ;  furrendry. 

It  was  not  a  complete  conqueft,  but  rather  a  dedilion  upon 
terms  and  capitulations  agreed  between  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered.  Plate  s  Hijiory  of  the  Common  Law. 

To  DEDILCE.  v.a.  [ deduco ,  Latin.] 

l.  1  o  draw  in  a  regular  conne&ed  feries,  from  one  time  or  one 
event  to  another. 

O  goddefs,  fay,  {hall  I  deduce  my  rhimes 
From  the  dire  nation  in  its  early  times  1  Pope. 

2*  form  a  regular  chain  of  confequential  prepofitions. 

Reafon  is  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  deducing  unknown 
truths  from  principles  already  known.  Locke. 

3.  To  lay  down  in  regular  order,  fo  as  that  the  following  {hall 
naturally  rife  from  the  foregoing. 

Lend  me  your  fong,  ye  nightingales  !  Oh  pour 
The  mazy-running  foul  of  melody 
Into  my  varied  verfe !  while  I  deduce, 

F rom  the  firft  note  the  hollow  cuckoo  fings. 

The  fymphony  of  Spring.  'Thornjori’s  Spring,  l.  575. 

D  f- du  cement,  n.f  [from  deduce.']  The  thing  deduced  ;  the 
colle&ion  of  reafon;  confequential  prepofition. 

Praife  and  prayer  are  his  due  worfhip,  and  the  reft  of  thofe 
deducements ,  which  I  am  confident  are  the  remote  effeCIs  of 
revelation.  Dryden’ s  Pref  to  Re/.  Laid. 

Deducible.  adj.  [from  deduce.]  ColleCfible  by  reafon  ;  con¬ 
fequential;  difcoverable  from  principles  laid  down. 

ft  he  condition,  although  deducible  from  many  grounds,  yet 
{hall  we  evidence  it  but  from  few.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i. 

I  he  general  character  of  the  new  earth  is  paradifaical,  and 
ti  c  particular  character  that  it  hath  no  fea ;  and  both  are  ap¬ 
parently  deducible  from  its  formation.  Burnet’s  Theo.  of  the  Earth. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  confcience  reports  any  thing  agreeable 
to,  or  deducible  from  thefe,  it  is  to  be  hearkened  to?  °  South. 

All  properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on,  and  are  deducible 
from,  the  complex  idea  of  three  lines,  including  a  fpace.  Locke. 
Dedu'cive.  adj.  [from  deduce. ]  Performing  the  act  of  de¬ 
duction.  7)7? 

I  o  DEDU  CT,  v.  a.  [ deduco ,  Latin.] 

I.  ft  o  fubftraCt  ;  to  take  away  ;  to  cut  off ;  to  defalcate. 

We  deduct,  from  the  computation  of  our  years,  that  part  of 
our  time  which  is  (pent  in  incogitancy  of  infancy.  Norris. 

2*  ft  o  feparate  ;  to  cl i {part ;  to  divide.  Now  not  in  ufe. 

Having  yet,  in  his  deducted  fpright, 

Some  fparks  remaining  of  that  heavenly  fire.  Spenfer. 
Deduction,  n.f  [deduCtio,  Lat.J  Confequential  collection  ; 
confequence ;  prepofition  drawn  from  principles  premifed. 

Out  of  feripture  fuch  duties  may  be  duduced,  by  fome  kind 
of  confequence,  as  by  long  circuit  of  deduction  it  may  be  that 
even  all  truth,  out  of  any  truth,  may  be  concluded.  '  Hooker. 

Set  before  you  the  moral  law  of  God,  with  fuch  deductions 
fiom  it  as  our  Saviour  hath  drawn,  or  our  own  reafon,  well 
informed,  can  make.  Dttppa’s  Rules  for  Devotion. 

1  hat  by  diverfity  of  motions  we  Ihould  fpell  out  things  not 
lefembled  by  them,  we  muft  attribute  to  fome  fecret  deduction; 

UIt  what  this  deduction  fhould  be,  or  by  what  mediums  this 
nowledge  is  advanced,  is  as  dark  as  ignorance.  Glanv.  Scepf. 
You  have  laid  the  experiments  together  in  fuch  a  way,  and 

m. u  c  fuch  deduCtiqns  from  them,  as  I  have  not  hitherto  met 

.  ljoyle's  Secpt,  Chym. 
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All  crofs  and  diftafteful  humours  are  either  exprefly,  or  by 
clear  confequence  and  deduliion ,  forbidden  in  the  New  Tcf- 
tament.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  5. 

A  refleClion  fo  obvious,  that  natural  inrtinCt  feems  to  have 
fuggefted  it  even  to  thofe  who  never  much  attended  to  deduc¬ 
tions  of  reafon.  Rogers ,  Serm.  19. 

2.  1  hat  which  is  deducted;  defalcation. 

Bring  then  thefe  bleffmgs  to  a  ftriCt  account ; 

Make  fair  deductions ,  fee  to  what  they  mount.  Pope's  Effays. 
Dedu'ctive.  adj.  [from  deduct.]  Deducible;  that  which  is 
or  may  be  deduced  from  a  pofition  premifed. 

Dedu'ctivf.ly.  adv.  [from  deductive.]  Confequentially ;  by 
regular  deduction;  by  a  regular  train  of  ratiocination. 

ft  here  is  fcarce  a  popular  errour  paffant  in  our  days,  which 
is  not  either  direCtly  exprelfed,  or  deductively  contained  in  this 
work.  Brown’ s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.i.  c.  8. 

DEED.  n.f.  [basb,  Saxon;  dacd,  Dutch.] 

1  •  Action,  whether  good  or  bad;  thing  done. 

From  loweft  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed. 

The  place  is  dignified  by  th’  doer’s  deed.  Sbakefpeare. 

The  monfter  nought  reply’d  ;  for  wTords  were  vain, 

And  deeds  could  only  deeds  unjuft  maintain.  Dryden. 

The  fame  had  not  confented  to  the  counfcl  and  deed.  Luke. 
We  are  not  fecluded  from  the  expectation  of  reward  for  our 
charitable  deeds.  Smalridge's  Sermons. 

2.  Exploit;  performance. 

I,  on  the  other  fide, 

Us’d  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds  ; 

The  deeds  themfelves,  though  mute,  fpoke  loud  the  doer.  Milt. 

Thoufands  were  there  in  darker  fame  that  dwelt, 

Whofe  deeds  fome  nobler  poem  {hall  adorn.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir. 

3.  Power  of  aCtion ;  agency. 

Nor  knew  I  not 

To  be  with  will  and  deed  created  free.  Milt.  Paradife  Lojl . 

4.  ACt  declaratory  of  an  opinion. 

They  defire,  with  ftrange  abfurdity,  that  to  the  fame  fenate 
it  fhould  belong  !o  give  full  judgment  in  matter  of  excommu¬ 
nication,  and  to  abfolve  whom  it  pleafed  them,  clean  contrary 
to  their  own  former  deeds  and  oaths.  Hooker’s  Preface. 

5.  Written  evidence  of  any  legal  aCt. 

The  folicitor  gave  an  evidence  for  a  deed,  which  was  im¬ 
peached  to  be  fraudulent.  Bacon. 

He  builds  his  houfe  upon  the  fand,  and  writes  the  deeds,  by 
which  he  holds  his  eftate,  upon  the  face  of  a  river.  South. 

6.  FaCt ;  reality;  the  contrary  to  fiction  :  whence  the  word  indeed. 

O  that,  as  oft  I  have  at  Athens  feen 
The  ftage  arife,  and  the  big  clouds  defeend  ; 

So  now  in  very  deed  I  might  behold 

The  pond'rous  earth,  and  all  yon  marble  roof. 

Meet  like  the  hands  of  Jove.  Lee’s  Oedipus. 

Dee'dless.  adj,  [from  deed.]  UnaCtive;  without  aCtion  j 
without  exploits. 

Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedlefs  in  his  tongue.  Sbakefpeare. 
Inftantly,  he  cry’d,  your  female  difeord  end. 

Ye  deedlejs  boafters  !  and  the  fong  attend.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 
To  DEEM  v.  n.  part,  dempt,  or  deemed,  [demgan,  Gothick ; 
doemen ,  Dutch;  feeman,  Saxon.]  To  judge;  to  conclude 
upon  confideration  ;  to  think  ;  to  opine ;  to  determine. 

Here  eke  that  famous  golden  apple  grew, 
lor  which  th’ Idean  ladies  difagreed, 

1  ill  partial  Paris  dempt  it  Venus’  due.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 
Do  me  not  dy, 

No  deejn  thy  force  by  fortune’s  doom  unjuft, 

That  hath,  maugre  her  fpite,  thus  low  me  laid  in  duft. 

Fairy  Qiteen,  b.  ii.  cant.  5.  Jlanz.  12. 
But  they  that  fkill  not  of  fo  heavenly  matter. 

All  that  they  know  not,  envy  or  admire, 

Rather  than  envy,  let  them  wonder  at  her. 

But  not  to  deem  of  her  defert  afpire.  Spenfer,  Sonnet  84. 

So  natural  is  the  union  of  religion  with  juftice,  that  we 
may  boldly  deem  there  is  neither,  where  both  are  not.  Hooker. 

He,  who  to  be  deem’d 

A  god,  leap’d  fondly  into  /Etna  flames.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl. 

I  hefe  bleflings,  friend,  a  deity  beftow’d  ; 
for  never  can  I  deem  him  lefs  than  god.  Dryd.  Virg.  Pajl. 

Nature  difturb’d, 

Is  deem’d  vindictive  to  have  chang’d  her  courfe.  Thsmfon. 
Deem.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Judgment;  furmife;  opinion. 
Not  now  in  ufe. 

Hear  me,  my  love,  be  thou  but  true  of  heart. 

I  true!  how  now?  what  wicked  .deem  is  this  ?  Shakefpear. 
Dee/mster.  n.  f  [from  deem.]  A  judge :  a  word  yet  in  ufe  in 
Jerfey  and  the  Ifle  of  Man. 

DEEP.  adj.  [beep,  Saxon.] 

1.  Having  length  downwards  ;  defeending  far  ;  profound. 

All  trees  in  high  and  fandy  grounds  are  to  be  fet  deep ,  and 
in  watery  grounds  more  ftfallow.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijiory. 
The  gaping  gulph  low  to  the  centre  lies, 

And  twice  as  deep  as  earth  is  diftant  from  the  Ikies.  Dryden. 

2.  Low  in  fituation  ;  not  high. 

3.  Meafured  from  the  furface  downward. 

Mr.  Halley,  in  diving  deep  into  the  fea  in  a  diving  veffel, 

found. 
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found,  in  a  clear  fun-fhine  day,  that  when  he  was  funk  many 
fathoms  deep  into  the  water,  the  upper  part  of  his  hand,  on 
which  the  fun  {hone  directly,  appeared  of  a  red  colour.  Newt. 

4.  Entering  far ;  piercing  a  great  way. 

'I 'his  avarice 

Strikes  deeper’,  grows  with  more,  pernicious  root.  Sb.  Mach. 
For,  even  in  that  feafon  of  the  year,  the  ways  in  that  vale 
were  very  deep.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Thou  haft  not  ftrength  fuch  labours  to  fuftain : 

Drink  hellebore,  my  boy  !  drink  deep ,  and  fetour  thy  brain. 

Dryden’s  Per/.  Sat. 

5.  Far  from  the  outer  part. 

So  the  falfe  fpider,  when  her  nets  are  fpread. 

Deep  ambufh’d  in  her  fdent  den  does  lie.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab. 

6.  Not  fuperficial  ;  not  obvious. 

If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  fenfe  lies  deep ,  the  mind 
muft  ftop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  ftick  upon  it  with  labour  and 
thought,  and  clofe  contemplation.  Locke. 

7.  Sagacious ;  penetrating;  having  the  power  to  enter  far  into 
a  fubjeCt. 

Who  hath  not  heard  it  fpoken, 

Ho wdeep  you  were  within  the  books  of  heav’n  !  Shakefp. 
The  Ipirit  of  deep  prophecy  fhe  hath.  S hakefp.  Henry  VI. 
tie’s  meditating  with  two  deep  divines.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 
'  He  in  my  ear 

Vented  much  policy  and  projects  deep 
Of  enemies,  of  aids,  battles  and  leagues, 

Plaufible  to  the  world,  to  me  worth  naught.  Milt.  Par.  Reg. 
I  do  not  difeover  the  helps  which  this  great  man  of  deep 
thought  mentions.  Locke. 

8.  Full  of  contrivance;  politick;  infiduous. 

When  I  have  mod  need  to  employ  a  friend. 

Deep ,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile, 

Be  he  to  me.  Shakefpeare’ s  Richard  III. 

9.  Grave;  folemn. 

O  God  !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appeafe  thee, 

But  thou  wilt  be  aveng’d  on  my  mifdeeds,  „ 

Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

Nor  awful  Phoebus  was  on  Pindus  heard 
With  deeper  filence,  or  with  more  regard.  Dryden’s  Silenius. 
ic.  Dark  coloured.  1 

With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overfpread.  Dryd.  Fab. 

11.  Having  a  great  degree  of  ftilnefs,  or  gloom,  or  fadnefs. 

Their  deep  poverty  abounded  into  the  riches  of  their  libe¬ 
rality.  2  Cor.  viii.  2. 

And  the  Lord  God  caufed  a  deep  fleep  to  fall  upon  Adam. 

Gen.  ii.  21. 

12.  Bafs;  grave  in  found. 

The  founds  made  by  buckets  in  a  well,  are  deeper 
and  fuller  than  if  the  like  percuffion  were  made  in  the  open 
air.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiflory,  N°.  152. 

Deep,  n.f  [from  'the  adjeCtive.] 

1.  Thefea;  the  main  ;  the  abyfs  of  waters;  the  ocean. 

Yet  we  did  lift  up  our  hearts  and  voices  to  God  above, 
who  fheweth  his  wonders  in  the  deep.  Bacon  s  New  Atlantis. 
What  earth  in  her  dark  bow-els  could  not  keep 
From  greedy  man,  lies  fafer  in  the  deep.  Waller. 

Whoe’er  thou  art,  whom  fortune  brings  to  keep 
Thefe  rites  of  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  deep.  Pope’s  Odyff. 

2.  The  moft  folemn  or  {fill  part. 

There  want  not  many  that  do  fear, 

In  deep  of  night,  to  walk  by  this  Herne’s  oak.  Shakefpeare. 
The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk.  Shak.  Jul.  Cecf. 
Virgin  face  divine, 

Attracts  the  haplefs  youth  through  fturms  and  waves, 

Alone  in  deep  of  night.  Philips. 

ToDe'epen.  v.  a.  [from  deep.] 

1.  To  make  deep  ;  to  fink  far  below  the  furface. 

The  city  of  Rome  would  receive  a  great  advantage  from 
the  undertaking,  as  it  would  raife  the  banks  and  deepen  the  bed 
of  the  Tiber.  Addifon’s  Travels. 

2.  To  darken  ;  to  cloud  ;  to  make  dark. 

You  muft  deepen  your  colours  fo,  that  the  orpiment  may 
be  the  higheft.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

3.  To  make  fad  or  gloomy.  See  DEEP.  adj. 

Her  gloomy  prefence  faddens  all  the  feene, 

Shades  ev’ry  flow’r,  and  darkens  ev’ry  green. 

Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods, 

And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  Pope. 

Deep-mouthed,  adj.  [deep  and  mouth.']  Having  a  hoarfe  and 
loud  voice.  * 

Huntfman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds  ; 

And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth’ d  JBrach.  Shakefp. 

Behold  the  Englifh  beadh 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 

Whofe  fhouts  and  claps  outvoice  that  deep-mouth’ d  fea.  Shak. 

Then  toils  for  beafts,  and  lime  for  birds  were  found, 
And  deep-mouth’ d  dogs  did  foreft  walks  furround.  Drydcn. 

Hills,  dales,  and  forefts  far  behind  remain, 

While  tire  warm  feent  draws  on  the  deep-mouth’ d  train.  Gay. 
Deep-Mu'sing.  adj.  [deep  and  mufe.]  Contemplative;  loft  in 
thought. 

But  he  deep-mufmg  o’er  the  mountains  ftray’d. 
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Through  mazy  thickets  of  the  woodland  lhade.  Popes  Odyff 

De'eply.  adj.  [from  deep.] 

1.  To  a  great  depth  ;  far  below  the  furface. 

Fear  is  a  paiiion  that  is  moft  deeply  rooted  in  our  natures, 
and  flows  immediately  from  the  principle  of  felf-prefervation. 

Ti llot fon,  Serrn.  1 . 

Tbofe  imprefflons  were  made  when  the  brain  was  more 
fufeeptive  of  them :  they  have  been  deeply  engraven  at  the 
proper  feafon,  and  therefore  they  remain.  Watts's  Improvement. 

2.  With  great  ftudy  or  fagacity ;  not  fuperficially ;  not  care- 
lefly ;  profoundly. 

3.  Sorrowfully ;  folemnly  ;  with  a  great  degree  of  ferioufnefs  dr 
fadnefs. 

He  fighed  deeply  in  his  fpirit.  Mark  viii.  12. 

Klockins  fo  deeply  hath  fworn  ne’er  more  to  come 

In  bawdy-houfe,  that  he  dares  not  go  home.  Donne. 

Upon  the  deck  our  careful  general  flood. 

And  deeply  mus’d  on  the  fucceeding  day.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab . 

4.  With  a  tendency  to  darknefs  of  colour. 

Having  taken  of  the  deeply  red  juice  of  buckthorn  berries, 

I  let  it  drop  upon  white  paper.  Beyle  on  Colours. 

5.  In  a  high  degree. 

To  keep  his  promife  with  him,  he  had  deeply  offended  both 
his  nobles  and  people.  Bacon’s  Henry  VIE 

DeYpness.  n.f.  [from  deep.]  Entrance  far  below  the  lurface  ; 
profundity;  depth. 

Cazzianer  let  forward  with  great  toil,  by  reafon  of  the 
deepnej's  of  the  way  and  heavinefs  of  the  great  ordnance. 

Knolles’ s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks . 

Some  fell  upon  ftony  places,  and  they  withered,  becaufe 
they  had  no  deepnefs  of  earth.  Matt,  xiii  5. 

Deer.  n.f.  [beop,  Saxon;  thier,  Teutonick ;  6vp,  Greek.] 
That  clafs  of  animals  which  is  hunted  for  venifon,  contain¬ 
ing  many  fubordinate  fpecies. 

You  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my  deer,  and  broke  open 
my  lodge.  Shakefpeare’ s  Alerry  Wives  of  Windjor. 

The  pale  that  held  my  lovely  deer.  Waller. 

To  DEFA'CE.  v.  a.  [defair e,  French.]  Todeftroy;  to  raze; 
to  ruin  ;  to  disfigure. 

Fatal  this  marriage. 

Defacing  monuments  of  conquer’d  France, 

Undping  all.  .  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

Pay  him  fix  thoufand,  and  deface  the  bond.  Shakefpeare. 

Whofe  ftatues,  freezes,  columns  broken  lie. 

And,  though  defac’d,  the  wonder  of  the  eye.  Dryden* 

One  nobler  wretch  can  only  rife  ; 

’Tis  he  whofe  fury  fhall  deface 

The  ftoick’s  image  in  this  piece.  Prion. 

Defa'cement.  n.  J.  [from  deface .]  Violation;  injury; 

rafure ;  abolition  ;  deftruCtion. 

But  what  is  this  image,  and  how  is  it  defaced  ?  The  poor 
men  of  Lyons  will  tell  you,  that  the  image  of  God  is  purity  ; 
and  the  defacement,  fin.  Bacon’s  Holy  War. 

Defa'cer.  n.f.  [from  deface.]  Deftroyer ;  abolifher;  vio¬ 
lates 

That  foul  defacer  of  God’s  handyw'ork, 

Thy  womb  let  loofe,  to  chafe  us  to  our  graves.  Sb.  R.  Ill* 

Defa'ilance.  n.f.  [defaillance,  French.]  Failure;  mifear- 
riage  :  a  word  not  in  ufe. 

'Fhe  affections  were  the  authors  of  that  unhappy  defat- 
lance.  Glanv.  See  f.  c.  2. 

To  DEFA  LCATE,  v.  a.  [from  falx  falcis ,  a  fickle  ;  defalqucr , 
French.]  To  cut  off;  to  lop  ;  to  take  awray  part  of  a  pen- 
fion  or  falarv.  It  is  generally  ufed  of  money. 

Defalcation,  n.f  [from  defalcate.]  Diminution;  abate¬ 
ment  ;  excifion  of  any  part  of  a  cuftomary  allowance. 

The  tea  table  is  fet  forth  with  its  cuftomary  bill  of  fare, 
and  without  any  defalcation.  Addfons  Spoliator,  Nv\  487. 

To  Defa'lk.  v.  a.  [See  DEFALCATE.]  To  cutoff;  to 
lop  away. 

What  he  defalks  from  fome  infipid  fin,  is  but  to  make  fome 
other  more  guftful.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Defama'tion.  n.f  [from  clef, a?nc.]  The  aCt  of  defaming  or 
bringing  infamy  upon  another;  calumny;  reproach  ;  cenlure  ; 
detra&ion. 

Defamation  is  the  uttering  of  reproachful  fpeeches,  or  con¬ 
tumelious  language  of  any  one,  writh  an  intent  of  railing  an 
ill  fame  of  the  party  thus  reproached  ;  and  this  extends  to 
writing,  as  by  defamatory  libels ;  and  alfo  to  deeds,  as  by  re¬ 
proachful  poftures,  ftgns  and  geftures.  Aylijfe’ s  P ar ergon. 

Be  filent,  and  beware,  if  fuch  you  fee ; 

’T  is  defamation  but  to  fay,  that’s  he  Dryden  s  Juv.  Sat. 

Many  dark  and  intricate  motives  there  are  to  detraction 
and  defamation,  and  many  malicious  < pies  are  learching  into 
the  aCtions  of  a  great  man.  Adclijon’s  Spectator,  Nw.  256. 

Defamatory,  adj.  [from defame.]  Calumnious;  tending  to 
defame  ;  unjuftly  cenfbrious  ;  libellous  ;  falfely  fatirical. 

The  moft  eminent  fin  is  the  fpreading  of  defamatory  reports. 

Gov  eminent  of  the  Tongue,  Jell.  5. 

Auguftus,  confcious  to  himfelf  of  many  crimes,  made  an 
edict  againft  lampoons  and  fatyrs,  and  defamatory  writings. 

Dryden’s  Juv.  Dedication . 

To  DEFA'ME.  v.  a.  [de  and  farna ,  Latin.]  To  make  infa¬ 
mous  ; 
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fr\tms ;  to  cenfure  falfely  in  publick ;  to  deprive  of  honour ; 
to  dilhonour  by  reports ;  to  libel ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  deftroy 
reputation  by  either  adls  or  words. 

I  heard  the  defaming  of  many.  Jer.  xx.  iok 

1  hey  live  as  il  they  profelled  Chriftiallity  merely  in  Ipig'nt, 
to  defame  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

My  guilt  thy  growing  virtues  did  defame ; 

My  blacknefs  blotted  thy  unblemifti’d  name.  Dry  den’s  An. 
Defa'me.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Difgrace ;  difhonour. 

Many  doughty  knights  he  in  his  days 
Had  done  to  death. 

And  hung  their  conquer’d  arms  for  more  defame 
On  gallowtrees.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  $. fan.  26. 

Defa'mer.  n.f  [from  defame .]  One  that  injures  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  another  ;  a  detradler  ;  a  calumniator. 

It  maybe  a  ufeful  trial  of  the  patience  of  the  defamed,  yet 
the  defamer  has  not  the  lefs  crime.  Government  of  the  longue. 
T  o  DEFATTGATE.  v.  a.  [defatigo,  Latin.]  To  weary  ;  to 
tire.  Di£i. 

DefatigaTion.  n.f  [  defatigatio,  Latin.]  Wearirtefs ; 

fatigue.  Didi. 

DEf  A'ULT.  n.  f  [ defaut ,  French.] 

1.  Omiffion  of  that  which  we  ought  to  do  ;  negledl. 

2.  Crime  ;  failure  ;  fault. 

Sedition  tumbled  into  England  more  by  the  default  of  go¬ 
vern  ours  than  the  peoples.  Haywood. 

We  that  know  what  ’tis  to  faff  and  pray, 

Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day.  Shak.  Com.  of  Errours. 

Let  me  not  rafhly  call  in  doubt 
Divine  prediction  :  what  if  all  foretold 
Had  been  fulfill’d,  but  through  mine  own  default , 

Whom  have  I  to  complain  of,  but  myfelf?  Milt.  Agonifies. 
Partial  judges  we  are  of  our  own  excellencies,  and  other 
mens  defaults.  Swift. 

3.  Defedl ;  want. 

In  default  of  the  king’s  pay,  the  forces  were  laid  upon  the 
fubjedl.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Cooks  could  make  artificial  birds  and  fifties,  in  default  of 
the  real  ones.  Arluthnot  on  Coins. 

4.  [In  law.]  Non-appearance  in  court  at  a  day  affigried.  Cowel. 
1  o  Defa'ult.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fail  in  perform¬ 
ing  any  contradl  or  ftipulation  ;  to  forfeit  by  breaking  a 
contradf. 

DEFEASANCE.  n.  f.  [defaifance ,  French.] 

1.  I  he  adt  of  annulling  or  abrogating  any  contradl  or  ftipu- 
.  lation. 

2.  Defeafance  is  a  condition  annexed  to  an  act ;  as  to  an  obli¬ 

gation,  a  recognifance,  or  ftatute,  which  performed  by  the 
obligee,  or  the  cognizee,  the  adt  is  difabled  and  made  void, 
as  if  it  had  never  been  done.  Cowel. 

3.  I  he  writing  in  which  a  defeafance  is  contained. 

r4.  A  defeat;  conqueft ;  the  adt  of  -conquering ;  the  ftate  of 
being  conquered.  Obfolete. 

That  hoary  king,  with  all  his  train, 

Being  arrived,  where  that  champion  flout, 

After  his  foe’s  defeafance ,  did  remain, 

Hira  goodly  greets,  and  fair  does  entertain.  Fairy  Queen. 
DefeWible.  adj.  [from  defaire ,  Fr.  to  make  void.]  That 
which  may  be  annulled  or  abrogated. 

He  came  to  the  crown  by  a  defcafble  title,  fo  was  never 
well  fettled.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

DEFE'AT.  n.f.  [from  defaire ,  French.] 

1.  The  overthrow  of  an  army. 

End  Marlb’rough’s  work,  and  finifh  the  defeat.  Add  if  on. 

2.  Adt  of  deftrudtion  ;  deprivation. 

A  king,  upon  whofe  life 

A  damn’d  defeat  was  made.  Sbakefpcare’s  Hamlet. 

Fo  Defe'at.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  overthrow. 

Ye  gods,  ye  make  the  weak  molt  ftrong ; 

Therein,  ye  gods,  ye  tyrants  do  defeat.  Shakef.  Jul.  Co: far. 
They  invaded  Ireland,  and  were  defeated  by  the  lord 
Mountjoy.  Bacon  on  the  IVar  with  Spain. 

2.  To  fruftrate. 

To  his  accufations 

He  pleaded  ftill  not  guilty,  and  alleg’d 

Many  fharp  reafons  to  defeat  the  law.  Shakef.  Henry  VIII. 

Death, 

Then  due  by  fentence  when  thou  did’fl  tranfgrefs. 

Defeated  of  his  feizure,  many  days, 

Giv’n  thee  of  grace.  Milton’s  Paradife  Left,  b.i.  1.  254. 

Difcovcr’d,  and  defeated  of  your  prey, 

You  fkulk’d.  Dryden’s  Virg.  PaJ}.  3, 

He  finds  himfelf  naturally  to  dread  a  fuperior  Being,  that 
can  defeat  all  his  defigns,  and  difappoint  all  his  hopes.  Tillotfon. 
3*  To  abolifli. 

Dbfe'ature.  n.f.  [from  de  and  feature .]  Change  of  feature; 
alteration  of  countenance. 

Grief  hath  chang’d  me, 

And  careful  hours,  with  time’s  deformed  hand, 
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Hath  written  ftrange  defeatures  in  my  face.  Shake f  care. 

DETECATE.  „  Latin.J  J 


*.  To  purge  liquors  from  Ices  or  foulnefs ;  to  purify ;  to  clcanfa 
I  pradtifed  a  way  to  defecate  the  dark  and  muddy  oil  of 
amber.  Boyle's  Hijiery  of  Firmnefs . 

.  The  blood  is  not  fufficiently  defecated  or  clarified,  but  re¬ 
mains  muddy.  Harvey  on  ConfumptionS. 

Provide  a  brazen  tube 
Inflext ;  felf-taught  and  voluntary  flies 
The  defecated  liquor,  through  the  vent 
Afcending;  then,  by  downward  tradl  convey’d, 

Spouts  into  fubjedt  vefiels,  lovely  clear.  Philips. 

2.  1  o  purify  from  any  extraneous  or  noxious  mixture ;  to  clear ; 
to  brighten. 

We  defecate  the  notion  from  materiality,  and  abftracl  quan¬ 
tity,  place,  and  all  kind  of  corporeity  from  it.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

We  are  puzzled  with  contradidtions,  which  are  no  abfur- 
dities  to  defecate  faculties.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  13. 

De'fecate.  adj .  [from  the  verb.]  Purged  from  lees  or 
foulnefs. 

This  liquor  was  very  defecate ,  and  of  a  pleafing  golden 
colour.  Bdyle’s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

De  ff.ca'tion.  n.f.  [deface atio,  Latin.]  Purification;  the  acl 
of  clearing  or  purifying. 

The  fpleen  and  liver  are  obftrudlcd  in  their  offices  of  defe¬ 
cation ,  whence  vicious  and  dreggifh  blood.  Harvey  on  Conjum. 
DEFE'CT.  n.  f.  [dcfeCtus,  Latin.] 

1.  Want;  abfence  of  fomething  neceftary ;  infufficiency ;  the 
fault  oppofed  to  fuperfluity. 

Errors  have  been  corrected,  and  defers  fupplied.  Davies. 

Had  this  ftrange  energy  been  lefs. 

Defect  had  been  as  fatal  as  excefs.  Blackmore’s  Creation. 

2.  Failing ;  want. 

Oft  ’tis  feen 

Our  mean  fecures  us,  and  our  mere  defeCls 

Prove  our  commodities.  Shalcfpcare’s  King  Lear. 

3.  A  fault;  miftake;  error. 

We  had  rather  follow  the  peifefiions  of  them  whom  we 
like  not,  than  in  defects  refemble  them  whom  we  love.  Hooker. 
You  praife  yourfelf. 

By  laying  defeCls  of  judgment  tome.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Chop. 

Truft  not  yourfelf;  but  your  defects  to  know, 

Make  ufe  of  ev’ry  friend — and  ev’ry  foe.  Pope’s  Ejfay. 

4.  Any  natural  imperfedtion  ;  a  blemifh ;  a  failure. 

Men,  through  fome  defied  in  the  organs,  want  words,  yet 
fail  not  to  exprefs  their  univerfal  ideas  by  figns.  .  Locke. 
To  Defe'ct.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  be  deficient ;  to  fall 
fhort  of;  to  fail.  Obfolete. 

Some  loft  themfelves  in  attempts  above  humanity,  yet  the 
enquiries  of  moft  defected  by  the  way,  and  tired  within  the 
fober  circumference  of  knowledge.  Brown’s  Vidgar  Errours. 
Defectiei'lity.  n.f.  [from  def edible.']  The  ftate  of  failing; 
deficiency;  imperfection. 

The  corruption  of  things  corruptible  depends  upon  the  in- 
trinfecal  defeClibility  of  the  connedtion  or  union  of  the  parts  of 
things  corporeal,  which  is  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
things.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Defe'ctible.  adj.  [from  defied  f 
1.  Imperfedr;  deficient;  wanting. 

The  extraordinary  perfons,  thus  highly  favoured,  were  for 
a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  a  defedibte  condition.  Hale. 

Defection,  n.f.  [ defeCtio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Want;  failure. 

2.  A  falling  away ;  apoftacy. 

This  defection  and  falling  away  from  God  was  firft  found  in 
angels,  and  afterwards  in  men.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

If  we  fall  away  after  tailing  of  the  good  word  of  God,  how 
criminal  mull  iuch  a  defection  Fe  ?  Atterhury  s  Sermons. 

But  there  is  more  evil  owing  to  our  original  defection  from 
God,  and  the  foolilh  and  evil  difpofitions  that  are  found  in 
fallen  man.  Watts’s  Logick. 

3.  An  abandoning  of  a  king,  or  ftate;  revolt. 

He  was  diverted  and  drawn  from  hence  by  the  general  de¬ 
fection  of  the  whole  realm.  Davies  on  h eland. 

Neither  can  this  be  meant  of  evil  governours  or  tyrants, 
but  of  fome  perverfenefs  and  defection  in  the  very  nation  it- 
felf.  _  _  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

Defective,  adj.  [from  defedivus,  Latin.] 

1.  Full  of  defedls;  imperfedl ;  notfufficient;  not  adequate  to 
the  purpofe. 

It  fubjedts  them  to  all  the  difeafes  depending  upon  a  defec¬ 
tive  projedlile  motion  of  the  blood.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments > 

It  will  very  little  help  to  cure  my  ignorance,  that  this  is  the 
bell  of  four  or  five  hypothefes  propofed,  which  are  all  de¬ 
fective.  Locke. 

If  it  renders  us  perfedl  in  one  accomplifhment,  it  generally 
leaves  us  defective  in  another.  Addifon’s  Spectator,  N°.  255. 

2.  Faulty;  vitious;  blameable. 

Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notorioufly  defective  in 
giving  proper  fentiments  to  the  perfons  they  introduce.  Addif. 
Defective  or  deficient  Nouns  [  in  grammar.  ]  Indeclinable 
nouns,  or  fuch  as  want  a  number,  or  fome  particular  cafe. 
Defective  Kerb  [in  grammar.]  A  verb  which  wants  fome  of 
its  tenfes. 

?.  Defe'ctiveness. 
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Defe'ctiveness.  n.f.  [from  defective.]  Want;  the  Hate  of 
being  imperfect;  faultinefs. 

The  lownefs  often  opens  the  building  in  breadth,  or  the 
defeEt i venefs  ot  fome  other  particular  makes  any  fingle  part 
appear  in  perfe&ion.  Addijbns  Remark  ton  Italy. 

DEFE'NCE.  n.f.  [ defenfto ,  Latin. ] 

1.  Guard;  protection;  lecurity. 

Rehoboam  dwelt  in  Jerufalem,  and  built  cities  for  defence 
in  Judah.  2  Chro.  ii.  5. 

The  Lord  is  your  protection  and  ftrong  flay,  a  defence  from 
heat,  and  a  cover  from  the  fun.  hccluf  xxxiv  16. 

Be  thou  my  ftrong  rock  for  an  houfe  of  defence  to  fave 

p/[  XXXI*  2» 

Againft  all  this  there  feems  to  be  no  defence ,  but  that  of 
fupporting  one  eftablifhed  form  of  do&rine  and  difeipline.  Sw. 

2.  Vindication ;  juftification ;  apology. 

Alexander  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  would  have  made 
his  defence  unto  the  people.  Aids  xix.  33. 

The  youthful  prince 

With  fcorn  replied,  and  made  this  bold  defence.  Dryden. 

3*  Prohibition  :  this  is  a  fenfe  merely  French. 

Severe  defences  may  be  made  againft  wearing  any  linnen 
under  a  certain  breadth.  Temple. 

4.  Refiftance. 

5.  [In  law.]  The  defendant’s  reply  after  declaration  produced. 

6.  [In  fortification.]  The  part  that  flanks  another  work. 
Defenceless,  adj.  [from  defence  ] 

1.  Naked;  unarmed;  unguarded;  not  provided  with  defence; 
unprepared. 

Captain  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms, 

Whofe  chance  on  thefe  defencelefs  doors  may  feize. 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  pleafe. 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  proteCt  from  harms.  Milton . 

My  fifter  is  not  fo  defencelefs  left 
As  you  imagine :  fhe  has  a  hidden  ftrength 
"Which  you  remember  not.  *”  Milton. 

Ah  me  !  that  fear 

Comes  thund’ring  back  with  dreadful  revolution 

On  my  defencelefs  head.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x.  /.  815. 

On  a  flave  difarm’d, 

Defencelefs ,  and  fubmitted  to  my  rage, 

A  bale  revenge  is  vengeance  on  myfelf.  Dryd.  Don  Sebajl. 

2.  Impotent ;  unable  to  make  refiftance. 

Will  fuch  a  multitude  of  men  employ 
Their  ftrength  againft  a  weak  defencelefs  boy  ?  Addif.  Ovid. 
To  DEFEND,  v.  a.  [ defendo ,  Latin  ;  defendre ,  French.] 

1.  To  ftand  in  defence  of;  to  proteCt;  to  fupport. 

There  arofe,  to  defend  Ifrael,  Tola  the  fon  of  Puah.  Judg. 
Deliver  me  from  mine  enemies,  O  my  God  :  defend  me 
from  them  that  rife  up  againft  me.  Pf  lix.  1. 

Heav’n  defend  your  fouls,  that  you  think 
^  I  will  your  ierious  and  great  bufinefs  leant.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

2.  Fo  vindicate  ;  to  uphold  ;  to  afl'ert ;  to  maintain. 

The  queen  on  the  throne,  by  God’s  affiftance,  is  able  to 
defend  herfelf  againft  all  her  majefty’s  enemies  and  allies  put 
together.  'Swift’s  Remarks  on  the  Barrier  Treaty. 

3.  To  fortify;  to  fecure.  , 

And  here  th’  accefs  a  gloomy  grove  defends , 

And  here  th’  unnavigable  lake  extends.  Dryden’s  /Eneis. 

4.  To  prohibit;  to  forbid,  [defendre,  French.] 

Where  can  you  fay,  in  any  manner,  age, 

1  hat  ever  God  defended  marriage  ?  Chaucer. 

O  fons !  like  one  of  us,  man  is  become 
To  know  both  good  and  evil,  fince  his  tafte 
Of  that  defended  fruit.  Miltons  Paradife  Loft ,  h.  xi,  /.  !  6 
The  ufe  of  it  is  little  pradtifed,  and  in  fome  places 
defended  by  cuftoms  or  laws.  Temple. 

5.  To  maintain  a  place,  or  caufe,  againft  thofe  that  attack  it. 
DefeNdable.  adj.  [horn  defend]  That  may  be  defended. 
Defe'ndant.  adj.  [from  defendo ,  Latin;]  Defer.five;  fit  for 

defence. 

Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant.  Shakefp. 
DefeNdant.  n.f  [from  the  adjedlive.] 
j.  He  that  defends  againft  affailants. 

Thofe  high  towers,  out  of  which  the  Romans  might  more 
conveniently  fight  with  the  defendants  on  the  wall,  thofe  alfo 
were  broken  by  his  engines.  Wilkins’s  Math.  Mag. 

2.  [In  law.J  The  perfon  accufed  or  fued. 

This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat. 

And  ready  are  th’  appellant  and  defendant.  Shak.  Henry  VI. 
Plaintiff  dog,  and  bear  defendant.  Hudibras. 

DefeNdfr.  n.f  [ defenfar ,  Latin.] 

1 .  One  that  defends  ;  a  champion. 

You  have  the  power  ftill 
To  banifh  your  defenders ,  ’till  at  length 
Your  ignorance  deliver  you, 

As  moft  abated  captives,  to  fome  nation 

That  won  you  without  blows.  Shakefpeare’s  Coriolanus. 

Do’ft  thou  not  mourn  our  pow’r  employ’d  in  vain, 

And  the  defenders  of  our  city  {lain  ?  Dryden . 

Vol.  I. 
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2.  An  aflerter  j  a  vindicator.  , 

Undoubtedly  there  is  no  way  fo  effedtual  to  betray  the  truths 
as  to  procure  it  a  weak  defender.  South’s  Sermons. 

3.  [In  law.]  An  advocate;  one  that  defends  another  in  a  court 
of  juftice. 

DEFENSA'Tivt.  n.f  [from defence. 1 

1 .  Guard ;  defence. 

A  very  unfafe  defenfative  it  is  againft  the  fury  of  the  lion* 
and  furely  no  better  than  virginity,  or  blood  royal,  which 
Pliny  doth  place  in  cock-broth.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii. 

If  the  bifhop  has  no  other  defenjatives  but  excommunica¬ 
tion,  no  other  power  but  that  of  the  keys,  he  may  furrender 
up  his  paftoral  ftaff.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  [In  furgery.]  A  bandage,  plaifter,  or  the  like,  ufed  to  fecure 
a  wound  from  outward  violence. 

Defensible,  adj.  [from  defence .]  That  may  be  defended; 

A  field. 

Which  nothing  but  the  found  of  Hotfpur’s  name. 

Did  feem  to  make  defenfible.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 
They  muft  make  themfelves  defenfible ,  both  againft  the  na¬ 
tives  and  againft  ft  rangers.  Bacon’s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Having  often  heard  Venice  reprefented  as  one  of  the  moft 
defenfible  cities  in  the  world,  I  informed  myfelf  in  what  its 
ftrength  confifts.  Addifon’s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

2.  Juftifiable;  right;  capable  of  vindication. 

I  conceive  it  very  defenfible  to  difarm  an  adverfary,  and  dif¬ 
able  him  from  doing  mifehief.  Collier. 

Defensive,  adj.  [defen ft f  Fr.  from  defenders ,  Latin.] 

1.  That  ferves  to  defend  ;  proper  for  defence  ;  not  offenfive. 

He  would  not  be  perfuaded  by  danger  to  offer  any  offence, 
but  only  to  ftand  upon  the  beft  defenfive  guard  he  could  Sidney. 

My  unpreparednefs  for  war,  teftifies  for  me,  that  I  am  fet 
bn  the  defenfive  part.  King  Charles. 

Defenfive  arms  lay  by,  as  ufelefs  here, 

Where  mally  balls  the  neighbouring  rocks  do  tear.  Waller. 

2.  In  a  ftate  or  pofture  of  defence. 

What  flood,  recoil’d, 

Defenfive  fcarce,  or  with  pale  fear  furpriz’d; 

Fled  ignominious.  Milton. 

DffeNsive.  n.  f  [from  the  adjedlive.] 

1.  Safeguard. 

Wars  preventive  upon  juft  fears,  are  true  defenfives ,  as 
well  as  on  adlual  invalions.  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain. 

2.  State  of  defence. 

His  majefty,  not  at  all  difmayed,  refolved  to  ftand  upon 
the  defenfive  only.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

DefeNsively.  adv.  [from  defenfive .]  In  a  defenfive  manner. 
DefeNst.  part,  pnfft  [from  defence. ~\  Defended.  Obfolete. 
Stout  men  ot  arms,  and  with  their  guide  of  power. 

Like  Troy’s  old  town,  defend  with  Iilion’s  tow’r.  Fairfax. 
To  DEFEfiR.  v.  n.  [from  dijfero ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  put  off;  to  delay  to  adt. 

He  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name 
Againft  all  Competition,  nor  will  long 
Endure  it.  Miltof  s  Agoniftes,  l.  47  3. 

Inure  thyfelf  by  times  to  the  love  and  pradtice  of  good 
deeds ;  for  the  longer  thou  deferefl  to  be  acquainted  with  them, 
the  lefs  every  day  thou  wilt  find  thyfelf  difpofed  to  them.  Atterb. 

2.  To  pay  deference  or  regard  to  another’s  opinion. 

To  Defe'r.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  withold  ;  to  delay. 

Defer  the  premis’d  boon,  the  goddefs  cries, 

Celeftial  azure  brightning  in  the  eyes.  Pope’s  Odyffey ,  b.  i . 

Neither  is  this  a  matter  to  be  deferred  ’till  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  time  of  peace  and  leifure.  Swift. 

2.  To  refer  to;  to  leave  to  another’s  judgment  and  deter¬ 
mination. 

The  commiffioners  deferred  the  matter  unto  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  was  the  principal  man  of  authority  in 
thofe  parts.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

De  ference.  n.  f  [deference,  French.] 

1 .  Regard  ;  refpedt. 

Virgil  could  have  excelled  Varius  in  tragedy,  and  Horace  in 
lyric  poetry,  but  out  of  deference  to  his  friends  he  attempted 
neither.  Dryden’s  ftu  ven.  Dedicat . 

He  may  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  an  error,  by  obferving 
thofe  perfons,  for  whole  wifdom  and  goodnefs  he  has  the 
greateft  deference ,  to  be  of  a  contrary  fentiment.  Swift. 

2.  Complaifance ;  condefcenfion. 

A  natural  roughnefs  makes  a  man  uncomplaifant  to  others  ; 
fo  that  he  has  no  deference  for  their  inclinations,  tempers,  or 
conditions.  Locke. 

3.  Submiflion. 

Moft  of  our  fellow-fubjedls  are  guided  either  by  fhe  preju¬ 
dice  of  education,  or  a  deference  to  the  judgment  of  thofe 
who,  perhaps,  in  their  own  heart?,  difapprove  the  opinions 
which  they  induftriouily  fpread  among  the  multitude.  Addif  on. 
De'ferf.nt.  adj.  [from  deferens,  of  defer 0,  Latin.]  That  car¬ 
ries  up  and  down. 

The  figures  of  pipes  or  concaves,  through  Vhich 
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founds  pafs,  or  of  other  bodies  deferent ,  conduce  to  the  variety 
and  alteration  of  the  found.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  220. 

Df/kerf.nt.  n.f  [from  the  adjective.]  That  which  carries; 
that  which  conveys. 

It  is  certain,  however  it  crofTes  the  received  opinion,  that 
founds  may  be  created  without  air,  though  air  be  the  moft 
favourable  deferent  of  founds.  Bacon  s  Natural  H'jiory. 

De'fer  ents  [in  furgery.]  Certain  vellels  in  the  human  body, 
appointed  for  the  conveyance  of  humours  from  one  place  to 
another.  Chambers. 

DEFFANCE.  n.f  [from  deffi,  French.] 

1.  A  challenge ;  an  invitation  to  fight. 

The  firey  Tybalt,  with  his  fword  prepar'd. 

Which,  as  he  breath’d  defiance  to  my  ears, 

He  fwung  about  his  head.  Shakefipeare' s  Romeo  and  Julie'. 

Nor  is  it  juft  to  bring 

A  war,  without  a  juft  defiance  made.  Drydcn’s  lnd.  Emp. 

2.  A  challenge  to  make  any  impeachment  good. 

3.  Expreffion  of  abhorrence  or  contempt. 

TheNovatian  herefy  was  very  apt  to  attract  well  meaning 
fouls,  who,  feeing  it  bad  fuch  exprefs  defiance  to  apoftacy, 
could  not  fufpe£l  that  it  was  itfelf  any  defection  from  the 
faith.  Decay  of  Piety. 

No  body  will  fo  openly  bid  defiance  to  common  fenfe,  as  to 
affirm  vifible  and  diredt  contradictions.  Locke. 

DE1TCIENCE.  In.  f.  [from  deficio,  Latin.]  Defedf  ;  fail- 

DEFI'CIENCY.  5  ing  ;  *imperfe£t:ion. 

Scaliger,  finding  a  defedt  in  the  reafon  of  Ariftotle,  intro- 
ducetb  one  of  no  lefs  deficiency  himfelf.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Thou  in  thyfelf  art  perfedt,  and  in  thee 

Is  no  deficience  found.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lofl,  l.  viii.  /.  415. 

We  fhall  find,  in  our  own  natures,  too  great  evidence  of 
intelledtual  deficience ,  and  deplorable  confeffions  of  human 
ignorance.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  3. 

What  great  deficience  is  it,  if  we  come  fhort  of  others  ? 

Sprat's  Sermons. 

The  characters  of  comedy  and  tragedy  are  never  to  be 
made  perfeCt,  but  always  to  be  drawn  with  fome  fpecks  of 
frailty  and  deficience ,  fuch  as  they  have  been  deferibed  to  us  in 
hiftory.  Drydens  Dufr'efnoy ,  Pref. 

2.  Want;  fomething  lefs  than  is  neceffary. 

What  is  to  be  confidered  in  this  cafe,  is  chiefly,  if  there 
be  a  fufficient  fulnefs  or  deficiency  of  blood,  for  different  me¬ 
thods  are  to  be  taken.  Arbuthnct  on  Diet. 

There  is  no  burden  laid  upon  our  pofterity,  nor  any  defi¬ 
ciency  to  be  hereafter  made  up  by  ourfelves,  which  has  been 
our  cafe  in  fo  many  other  fubfidies.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

Deficient,  adj.  [deficient,  from  deficio ,  Latin.]  Failing; 
wanting ; '  defective  ;  imperfeCt. 

O  woman  !  beft  are  all  things  as  the  will 

Of  God  ordain’d  them  :  his  creating  hand 

Nothing  imperfeCt  or  deficient  left.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lofl. 

Figures  are  either  fimple  or  mixed :  the  fimple  be  either 
circular  or  angular ;  and  of  circular,  either  complete,  as  cir¬ 
cles,  or  deficient ,  as  ovals.  JVotton  s  Architect. 

Neither  Virgil  nor  Homer  were  deficient  in  any  of  the 
former  beauties.  Drydens  Fab.  Pref. 

Several  views,  poftures,  ftands,  turns,  limitations  and  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  feveral  other  thoughts  of  the  mind,  for  which 
we  have  either  none,  or  very  deficient  names,  are  diligently  to 
be  ftudied.  Locke. 

Deficient  Verbs.  See  Defective  Verbs. 

Deficient  Nouns.  See  Defective  Nouns. 

Defi  cient  Numbers  [in  arithmetick]  are  thofe  numbers  whole 
parts,  added  together,  make  lefs  than  the  integer,  whofe 
parts  they  are.  Chambers. 

Defi'er.  n.f.  [from  deffi,  French.]  A  challenger ;  a  con¬ 
temner  ;  one  that  dares  and  defies. 

Is  it  not  then  high  time  that  the  laws  fhould  provide,  by 
the  moft  prudent  and  effectual  means,  to  curb  thofe  bold  and 
infolent  defiers  of  heaven.  Tillotfon,  Serm.  3. 

To  DEFFLE.  v.  a.  [apian,  Sax.  from  ful, foul.'] 

1 .  To  make  foul  or  impure ;  to  make  nafty  or  filthy  ;  to  dirty. 

There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  known  to  many  in  our  land  by 
the  name  of  -pitch  :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report, 
doth  defile.  Shakefipeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

He  is  juftly  reckoned  among  the  greateft  prelates  of  this 
age,  however  his  character  may  be  defiled  by  mean  and  dirty 
hands.  Swift's  Letter  concerning  the  Sacramental  Tejl. 

2.  To  pollute;  to  make  legally  or  ritually  impure. 

That  which  dieth  of  itfelf  he  fhall  noteat,  to  defile  himfelf 
therewith.  Lev.xxn.8. 

Neither  fhall  he  defile  himfelf  for  his  father.  Lev.  xxi.  1 1. 

3.  To  corrupt  chaftity  ;  to  violate. 

Ev’ry  objeCt  his  offence  revil’d. 

The  hufband  murder’d,  and  the  wife  d fil'd.  Prior. 

4*  Eo  taint ;  to  corrupt ;  to  vitiate  ;  to  make  guilty. 

Forgetfulnefs  of  good  turns,  defiling  of  fouls,  adultery  and 
fhamelefs  uncleannefs.  IViJd.  xiv.  26. 

God  requires  rather  that  wc  fhould  die  than  defile  ourfelves 
with  impieties  Sti/lingfieci. 

Let  not  any  inftanccs  of  fin  defile  your  requefts.  JVake. ' 
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To  Defi'Ie.  v.  ft.  [defflety  French  ]  To  march;  to  <j0  off 
file  by  file. 

Defile,  n.f.  [< deffilc ,  Fr.  from  file ,  a  line  of  foldiers,  which 
is  derived  from  filum,  a  thread.]  A  narrow  pafiage  ;  along 
narrow  pafs  ;  a  lane.  / 

There  is  in  Oxford  a  narrow  defile,  to  ufe  the  military 
term,  where  the  partifans  ufed  to  encounter.  Addif.  Spectator; 
Defi'lement.  n.J.  [from  defile.]  The  ftate  of  being  defiled  $ 
the  act  of  defiling ;  naftinefs ;  pollution ;  corruption  ;  de* 
fedation. 

Luft, 

By  unchafte  looks,  loofe  geftures,  and  foul  talk, 

Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts.  Milton. 

1  he  unchafte  are  provoked  to  fee  their  vice  expofed,  and 
the  chafte  cannot  rake  into  fuch  filth  without  danger  of  de- 
file?nent.  Spectator,  N°.  286. 

DefFler.  n.f.  [from  defiled]  One  that  defiles  ;  a  corrupter; 
a  violater. 

At  the  laft  tremenduous  day  I  fhall  hold  forth  in  my  arms 
my  much  wronged  child,  and  call  aloud  for  vengeance  on  her 
defiler.  Addifon's  Guardian,  N°.  128. 

D  efi'naele.  adj.  [horn,  define.] 

1.  T  hat  which  may  be  defined  ;  capable  of  definition. 

The  Supreme  Nature  we  cannot  otherwife  define,  than 
by  faying  it  is  infinite,  as  if  infinite  were  definable,  or  infi¬ 
nity  a  fubject  for  our  narrow  underftanding.  Drydcn. 

2.  That  which  may  be  afeertained. 

Concerning  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  queftion 
is,  whether  that  time  be  definable  or  no.  Burnet's  Theory. 

To  DEFI  NE,  v.  a.  [ definio ,  Lat.  definir ,  French.] 

1 .  To  give  the  definition  ;  to  explain  a  thing  by  its  qualities  and 
circumftances. 

Whofe  lofs  can’ft  thou  mean. 

That  do’fl  fo  well  their  miferies  define?  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Though  defining  be  thought  the  proper  way  to  make  known 
the  proper  fignification,  yet  there  are  fome  words  that  will 
not  be  defined.  Locke. 

2.  To  circumfcribe;  to  mark  the  limit;  to  bound. 

When  the  rings,  or  fome  parts  of  them,  appeared  only 
black  and  white,  they  were  very  diftinCt  and  well  defined,  and 
the  blacknefs  feemed  as  intenfe  as  that  of  the  central  fpot.  Newt. 

To  Defi'ke.  v.  n.  To  determine;  to  decide  ;  to  decree. 

The  unjuft:  judge  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks, 
when  he  defined  amifs  of  lands  and  properties.  Bacon ,  Eff.  57. 

DefFner.  n.f.  [from  define.]  One  that  explains;  one  that 
deferibes  a  thing  by  its  qualities. 

Your  God,  forfooth,  is  found 

Incomprehenfible  and  infinite ; 

But  is  he  therefore  found  ?  Vain  fearcher !  no  : 

Let  your  imperfedt  definition  fhow, 

That  nothing  you,  the  weak  definer,  know.  Prior. 

DEFINITE,  adj.  [from  definitus,  Latin.] 

1.  Certain;  limited;  bounded. 

Hither  to  your  arbour  divers  times  he  repaired,  and  here,  by 
your  means,  had  the  fight  of  the  goddefs,  who  in  a  definite 
compafs  can  fet  forth  infinite  beauty.  Sidney,  b.  i. 

2.  Exact ;  precife. 

Ideots,  in  this  cafe  of  favour,  would 

Be  wifely  definite.  Shakefipeare' s  Cytnbeline. 

In  a  charge  of  adultery,  the  accufer  ought  to  fet  forth,  in 
the  accufatory  libel  or  inquifition,  which  fucceeds  in  the  place 
of  accufation,  fome  certain  and  definite  time.  Ayliffe' s  Parerg. 

De'finite.  n.f.  [from  the  adjedtive.]  Thing  explained  or 
defined. 

If  thefe  things  are  well  confidered,  fpecial  baftardy  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  the  definition  of  the  general;  and  the  general, 
again,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  definite  of  the  fpecial.  Ayliffe. 

De'finiteness.  n.f.  [from  definite.]  Certainty;  limited- 
nefs.  Diet. 

DefiniYion.  n.f.  [ definitio ,  Latin;  definition,  French.] 

1 .  A  fhort  defeription  of  a  thing  by  its  properties. 

I  drew  my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my  particular  con- 
fideration  of  him  ;  for  propriety  of  thoughts  and  words  are 
only  to  be  found  in  him  ;  and,  where  they  are  proper,  they 
will  be  delightful.  Drydcn. 

2.  Decifion ;  determination. 

3.  [In  Jogick.]  The  explication  of  the  effence  of  a  thing  by 
its  kind  and  difference. 

What  is  man  ?  Not  a  reafonable  animal  merely  ;  for  that 
is  not  an  adequate  and  diftinguilhing  definition.  Bentley  s  Serm. 

Definitive,  adj.  [ clefinitivus ,  Latin.J  Determinate;  pofi- 
tive ;  exprefs. 

Other  authors  write  often  dubioufiy,  even  in  matters  where¬ 
in  is  expedted  a  ftridt  and  definitive  truth.  B>  own  s  Vulg.  Err. 

I  make  hafte  to  the  calling  and  comparting  of  the  whole 
work,  being  indeed  the  very  definitive  fum  of  this  art,  to  dif- 
tribute  ufcfully  and  gracefully  a  well  chofen  plot.  iVotton. 

Defi  nitively,  ado.  [from  definitive.]  Pofitively  ;  decifivc- 
ly ;  exprefly.  , 

Definitively  thus  I  anfwer  you  : 

Your  love  deferves  my  thanks  ;  but  my  defert, 

Unmeritable,  fhuns  your  high  requeft.  Shakefp.  Rich.  HL 
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That  Metheufalah  was  the  longeft  lived,  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Adam,  we  need  not  grant ;  nor  is  it  definitively  fet 
down  by  Mofes.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

Bellarmine  faith,  becaufe  we  think  that  the  body  of  Chrift 
may  be  in  many  places  at  once,  locally  and  vifibly  ;  therefore 
we  fay  and  hold,  that  the  fame  body  may  be  circumfcriptively 
and  definitively  in  more  places  at  once.  Hall. 

Defi'nitivENESS.  n.f.  [from  definitive .]  Decifivcnefs.  Diit. 

Deflagr ability.  n.J.  [from  defiagro ,  Latin.]  Combufti- 
bility  ;  the  quality  of  taking  fire,  and  burning  totally  away. 

We  have  been  forced  to  fpend  much  more  time  than  the 
opinion  of  the  ready  defiagrabiiity,  if  I  may  fo  (peak,  of  falt- 
petre  did  beforehand  permit  us  to  imagine.  Boyle  on  Saltpetre. 

Defi.a'grable.  adj.  {from  defiagro,  Lat.]  Having  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  waiting  away  wholly  in  ore,  without  any  remains. 

Our  chymical  oils,  fuppofing  that  they  were  exactly  pure, 
yet  they  would  be,  as  the  belt  fpirjt  of  wine  is,  but  the  more 
inflammable  and  dfiagrabe.  Bqyie  s  Scept.  Chym. 

Dehagra'tion.  n.J.  [defla gra tio,  Latin.] 

A  term  frequently  made  ufe  of  in  chymiftry,  for  fetting  fire 
to  fiveral  things  in  their  preparation  ;  as  in  making  Tithiops 
with  fire,  with  fal  pruned, e,  and  many  others.  Quincy. 

The  true  reafon,  therefore,  why  that  paper  is  not  burned 
by  the  flame  that  plays  about  it,  feems  to  be,  that  the  aqueous 
part  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  being  imbibed  by  the  paper,  keeps 
it  fo  moifi,  that  the  flame  of  the  fulphureous  parts  of  the  fame 
fpirit  cannot  (alien  on  it;  and  therefore,  when  th t  deflagration 
is  over,  you  (hall  always  find  the  paper  moifi ;  and  lometimes 
we  have  found  it  fo  moifi,  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  would 
not  readiiy  light  it.  Boyle. 

To  DEFLE'CT.  v.n.  [ defieflo ,  Latin.]  To  turnafide;  to 
deviate  from  a  true  courfe,  o-r  right  line. 

At  fome  parts  of  the  Azores  the  needle  defiedie'h  not,  but 
lieth  in  the  true  meridian  :  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Azores, 
and  this  fide  of  the  Equator,  the  North  point  of  the  needle 
wheeleth  to  the  Weft.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err  cun. 

Arifing  beyond  the  Equator,  it  maketh  northward  almoft 
fifteen  degrees ;  and  defieSiing  after  weftward,  without  mean¬ 
ders,  continueth  a  ftrait  courfe  about  forty  degrees.  Bravn. 

For  did  not  fome  from  a  firait  courfe  defied 1, 

They  could  not  meet,  they  could  no  world  eredl.  Blachn. 

Deflection,  n.f.  [from  defleflo,  Latin.] 

1 .  Deviation  ;  the  aft  of  turning  afide. 

Needles  incline  to  the  .South  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Equator;  and,  at  the  very  line  or  middle  circle,  ftand 
without  defie  Biion.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  2.  c.  2. 

2.  A  turning  afide,  or  out  of  the  way. 

3.  [In  navigation.]  The  departure  of  afhip  from  its  true  courfe. 

Defle'xure.  n.f.  [from  defletto,  Latin.]  A  bending  down  ; 

a  turning  afide,  or  out  of  the  way.  Di£i. 

Deflora'tion,  n.f  [defloration,  Fr.  from  defioratus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  ad!  of  deflouring;  the  taking  away  of  a  woman’s  vir¬ 
ginity. 

2.  A  feledlion  of  that  which  is  moft  valuable. 

The  laws  of  Normandy  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  deflo¬ 
ration  of  the  Englifh  laws,  and  a  tranfeript  of  them.  Eiale. 

To  DEFLO  UR,  v.  a.  [, defiorer ,  French.] 

j.  To  ravifh  ;  to  take  away  a  woman’s  virginity. 

As  is  the  lull  of  an  eunuch  to  deflour  a  virgin,  fo  is  he  that 
executeth  judgment  with  violence.  Eccluf.  xx.  4. 

Now  will  I  hence  to  feek  my  lovely  Moor, 

And  let  my  fpleenful  Tons  this  trull  defiour.  ShakeJ.  Tit.  And. 

2.  To  take  away  the  beauty  and  grace  of  any  thing. 

How  on  a  fudden  loft, 

Defac’d,  defiour  d,  and  now  to  death  devote  !  Milt.  Pa.  Lfi. 

If  he  died  young,  he  died  innocent,  and  before  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  foul  was  defioured  and  ravifhed  from  him,  by  .the 
flames  and  follies  of  a  fro  ward  age.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Deflo'urer.  n.f.  [from  defiour .]  A  ravifher  ;  one  that  takes 
away  virginity. 

I  have  often  wondered,  that  thofe  defiourers  of  innocence, 
though  dead  to  all  the  fentiments  of  virtue  and  honour,  are 
not  reftrained  by  humanity.  Jddifon  s  Guardian. 

Deflu'ous.  adj.  [ defiuus ,  Latin.] 

1.  That  flows  down. 

2.  That  falls  off. 

Deflu'xion.  n.f.  [defluxio,  Latin.]  A  defluxion  ;  a  flowing 
down  of  humours. 

We  fee  that  taking  cold  moveth  loofenefs,  by  contradlion 
of  the  fitin  and  outward  parts ;  and  fo  doth  cold  likewife  caufe 
rheums  and  defluxions  from  the  head.  Bacon  s  Natural  Htflcry. 

Defly',  adv.  [  from  deft.  ]  Dexteroufly;  fkilfully.  Ob- 
l'olete.  Properly  deftly. 

Lo,  how  finely  the  graces  can  it  foot 
To  the  inftrument ; 

They  dauncen  defy,  and  fingen  foote, 

In  their  merriment.  Spenfer's  P afiorah. 

Defoeda'tion.  n.f.  [from  defeedus,  Lat.]  1  he  ad!  of  making 
filthy  ;  pollution. 

What  native,  unextinguifliab-le  beauty  muft  be  imprefied 
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and  inftindled  through  the  whole;  which  the  defee dation  of  fcJ 
many  parts  by  a  bad  printer,  and  a  worfe  editor,  could  not 
hinder  from  fhining  forth.  Bentley's  Preface  to  Adi  It  on. 

Deforcement.  n.J.  [from  force.]  A  with  holding  of  lands 
and  tenements  by  force  front  the  right  owner. 

I  o  DEIO  RM.  v.  a.  [ defo)  ?no,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  disfigure  ;  to  make  ugly  ;  to  fpoil  the  form  of  ahy  thing.. 

I  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion, 

Cheated  of  feature  by  difiembling  nature. 

Deform'd,  unfinifit’d,  fent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world,  fcarce  half  made  up.  Sb.  R.  Ill* 

Wintry  blafts 

Deform  the  year  delightlefs.  1  homfon  s  Winter. 

2.  To  difhonour  ;  to  make  ungraceful. 

Old  men  with  dull  deform'd  their  hoary  hair.  Dryd.  Fab , 

Defo'rm.  adj.  [deformis,  Latin]  Ugly;  disfigured;  of  an 
irregular  form. 

I  did  proclaim, 

That  whofo  kill’d  that  monftermoft  deform ; 

Should  have  mine  only  daughter  to  his  dame.  Fairy  Kjueen, 

So  fpake  the  griefly  terror  ;  and  in  fhape, 

So  fpeaking  and  fo  threatning,  grew  tenfold 

More  dreadful  and  deform  Miltons  Paradife  Lofl,  b'.  \\. 

Sight  fo  deform,  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-ey’d  behold.  Miltons  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  xi.  1.  494. 

Deform  a'tjon.  n.f.  [ deformatio ,  Lhtin.J  A  defacing;  a 
disfiguring. 

D  efo'rmedly.  adv.  [from  deform.]  In  an  ugly  manner. 

D  efo'rmedness.  n. f.  [from  deformed.]  Uglinefs;  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  form. 

Defo'rm ty.  n.f  [, deformitas ,  Latin.] 

1.  Uglinefs;  ifl-favourednefs. 

I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace. 

Have  no  delight  to  pafs  away  the  time, 

Uniefs  to  fpy  my  fhadow  in  the  fun, 

And  defcanc  on  mine  own  deformity.  Shakefieare' s  Rich.  Ill, 

Proper  deformity  feems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

Where  fits  deformity  to  mock  my  body. 

To  Ibape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  fize  ; 

To  difproportion  me  in  every  part.  Shakefp.  HenryYl.  p.  iii. 

Why  Ihould  not  man. 

Retaining  ftill  divine  fimilitude 
In  part,  from  fuch  deformities  be  free, 

And,  for  his  maker’s  image  fake,  exempt?  Milt.  Pa.  Lojl. 

2.  Ridiculoufnefs ;  the  quality  of  fomething  worthy  to  be 
laughed  at. 

In  comedy  there  is  fomewhat  more  of  the  worfe  iikenefs 
to  be  taken,  becaufe  it  is  often  to  produce  laughter,  which  is 

~  occafioned  by  the  fight  of  feme  deformity.  Dryd.  Prefi  Dufref. 

3.  Irregularity ;  inordinatenefs. 

No  glory  is  more  to  be  envied  than  that  of  due  reforming 
either  church  or  ftate,  when  deformities  are  fuch,  that  the  per¬ 
turbation  and  novelty  are  not  like  to  exceed  the  benefit  of 
reforming.  King  Charles. 

4.  Difhonour;  difgrace. 

Defo'rsor.  ri.fi  [from  farceur,  French.]  One  that  overcomes 
and  cafteth  out  by  force.  A  law  term.  Blount. 

To  DEFRA'UD.  v.  a.  [. defraudo ,  Latin.]  To  rob  or  deprive 
by  a  wile  or  trick  ;  to  cheat;  to  cozen;  to  deceive;  to  be¬ 
guile.  With  of  before  the  thing  taken  by  fraud. 

That  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in  any 
matter,  becaufe  that  the  Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all  fuch,  as 
we  alfo  have  forewarned  you  and  teftified.  *2 kef.  iv.  6. 

My  fon,  defraud  not  the  poor  of  his  living,  and  make  not 
the  needy  eyes  to  wait  long.  Eccluf.  iv  1. 

They  feem,  after  a  fort,  even  to  mourn,  as  being  injured 
and  defrauded  of  their  right,  when  places,  not  fanftified  as 
they  are,  prevent  them  unnecefiarily  in  that  pre-eminence  and 
honour.  Hooker,  b.\,fi  16. 

Then  they,  who  brothers  better  claim  difown. 

Expel  their  parents,  and  ufurp  the  throne; 

Defraud  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  fold, 

Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold.  Dryden's  /En .  6. 

But  now  he  feiz’d  Brifeis’  heav’nly  charms. 

And  of  my  valour’s  prize  defrauds  my  arms.  Pope's  Iliad. 
1  here  is  a  portion  of  our  lives  which  every  wife  man 
may  juftly  referve  for  his  own  particular  ufe,  without  de¬ 
frauding  his  native  country.  Dryden's  Dedicat.  to  King  Arthur. 

Defra'uder.  n.f  [from  defraud.]  A  deceiver;  one  that 
cheats. 

The  profligate  in  morals  grow  fevere, 

Defrauders  juft,  and  fycophants  fincere.  Blackm.  Creation. 
To  DEIRA'Y.  v.  a.  [defrayer,  French.]  To  bear  the  charges 
of;  to  difeharge  expences. 

He  would,  out  of  his  own  revenue,  defray  the  charges  be- 
longing  to  the  facrifices.  2  Mac.  ix.  16. 

It  is  eafy,  Ireneus,  to  lay  a  charge  upon  any  town  ;  but  to 
forefee  how  the  fame  may  be  anfwered  and  defrayed,  is  the 
chief  part  of  good  advifement,  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland 
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It  is  long  fincc  any  ftrangcr  arrived  in  this  part,  and  there¬ 
fore  take  ye  no  care;  the ftate  will  defray  you  all  the  time 
you  flay  ;  neither  (hall  you  flay  one  day  the  lefs  for  that  .Bacon: 
Df.fr a'yer.  n.J'.  [from  defray .]  One  that  difcharges  ex¬ 
pen  ces. 

Defragment,  n.f  [from  defray.]  The  payment  of  expences. 
DEFT.  adj.  [bsept,  Saxon  ]  Obfolete. 

1.  Neat;  handfome;  fpruce. 

2.  Proper ;  fitting. 

You  go  not  the  way  to  examine :  you  mull  call  the  watch 
that  are  their  accufers. - 

— Yea,  marry,  that’s  the  deftejl  way.  Sbak.  Much  ado  about  N. 

3.  Ready ;  dexterous. 

Loud  fits  of  laughter  feiz’d  the  guefts,  to  fee 
The  limping  god  fo  deft  at  his  new  miniftry.  Dryd.  Iliad. 

The  wanton  calf  may  fkip  with  many  a  bound, 

And  my  cur,  Tray,  play  deftejl  feats  around.  Gay  s  Pajl . 
De'ftly.  aclv.  [from  deft.]  Obfolete. 

1.  Neatly;  dexteroufiy. 

2.  In  a  fkilful  manner. 

Come,  high  or  low, 

.Thyfelf  and  office  deftly  fhow.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Young  Colin  Clout,  a  lad  of  peerly  meed, 

Full  well  could  dance,  and  deftly  tune  the  reed  Gays  Pajl. 
DEFU'NCT.  adj.  [defunclus ,  Latin.] 
i.  Dead;  deceafed. 


I  therefore  beg  it  not, 

To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite  ; 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  affedts, 

In  me  defunk,  and  proper  fatisfadtion.  Shalefp.  Othel'o. 
Here  entity  and  quiddity. 

The  fouls  of  defunk  bodies  fly.  Hudibras. 

Defu'nct.  n.f  [from  the  adjedtive.]  One  that  is  deceafed; 
a  dead  man,  or  woman. 

Nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  couch 
With  the  defunct ,  or  fleep  upon  the  dead.  S ha  kef  Cysnbeline. 
In  many  of  thefe  cafes  the  fearchers  are  able  to  report  the 
opinion  of  the  phyfician  who  was  with  the  patient,  as  they 
receive  the  fame  from  the  friends  of  the  defunfl.  Graunt. 
De  function  n.f  [from  defundi.]  Death. 

Nor  did  the  French  poflefs  the  Salique  land. 

Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 
After  defundtion  of  kingPharamond.  Shakefpeare’s  Hen.  V. 
To  DEFY',  v.  a.  [defier,  Fr.  from  de  fide  decedere,  or  fome  like 
phrafe,  to  fall  from  allegiance  to  rebellion,  contempt,  or 
infult.j 

t.  To  call  to  combat;  to  challenge. 

I  once  again 

Defy  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  fight.  Milton's  Agonifles. 

Where  feek  retreat,  now  innocence  is  fled  ! 

Safe  in  that  guard,  I  durft  even  hell  defy ; 

Without  it,  tremble  now,  when  heav’n  is  nigh.  Dryden. 

Agis,  the  Lycian,  ftepping  forth  with  pride, 

To  fingle  fight  the  boldeft:  foe  defy  cl.  Dryden' s  /F.n. 

2.  To  treat  with  contempt;  to  flight. 

I  do  know 

As  many  fools  that  (land  in  better  place, 

Garnifh’d  like  him,  that  for  a  trickfy  word 
Defy  the  matter.  Shakefpeare' s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Defy',  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  challenge ;  an  invitation  to 
fight.  1 

At  this  the  challenger,  with  fierce  defy , 

His  trumpet  founds;  the  challeng’d  makes  reply  : 

With  clangour  rings  the  field,  refounds  the  vaulted  Iky.  Dryd. 
Defy'er.  n.f.  [from  defy.']  A  challenger;  one  that  invites 
to  fight. 
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God  may,  fome  time  or  other,  think  it  the  concern  of  his 
jullice,  and  providence  too,  to  revenge  the  affronts  put  upon 
them  by  fuel)  impudent  defyers  of  both,  as  neither«believe  a 
God,  nor  ought  to  be  believed  by  man.  South's  Sermons. 

Dege'neracy.  n.  f.  [from  degeneration  Latin.] 

t.  A  departing  from  the  virtue  of  our  anceftors. 

2.  A  forfaking  of  that  which  is  good. 

’Tis  true,  we  have  contracted  a  great  deal  of  weaknefs 
and  impotency  by  our  wilful  degeneracy  from  good nefs ;  but 
that  grace,  which  the  gofpel  offers  to  us  for  our  afliftance,  is 
jufficient  for  us.  Tillotfon ,  .Serm.  6. 

The  ruin  of  a  ftate  is  generally  preceded  by  an  univerfal 
degeneracy  of  manners,  and  contempt  of  religion,  which  is 
entirely  our  cafe  at  prefent.  i  Swift. 

3.  Meannefs. 

There  is  a  kind  of  fluggifh  refignation,  as  well  as  poornefs 
and  degeneracy  of  fpirit,  in  a  ftate  of  flavery.  Addifon. 

To  DEGE'NERATE.  v.  n.  [ clegenerare ,  Lat.  degenergr ,  Fr. 


degenerar,  Spanifh.] 

1.  To  fall  from  the  virtue  of  anceftors. 

2.  I  o  fall  from  a  more  noble  to  a  bale  ftate. 

When  wit  tranfgreffeth  decency,  it  degenerates  into  info- 
Jence  and  impiety.  Tillotfon,  Sermon  2. 

3.  'I  o  fall  from  its  kind  ;  to  grow  wild  or  bafe. 

Moft  qf  thofe  fruits  that  ufe  to  be  grafted,  if  they  be  fet  of 


'  kernels  or  ftones,  degenerate.  Bacon  t  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  519, 

DtGE'NERATE.  adv.  [from  the  verb. ] 

1.  Unlike  his  anceftors;  fallen  from  the  virtue  and  merit  of  hi« 
anceftors. 

Thou  art  like  enough 
To  fight  againft  me  under  Piercy’s  pay ; 

To  dog  his  heels,  and  curt’fy  at  his  frowns, 

'Fo  fhow  how  much  thou  art  degenerate.  Shakefp.  Hen.  I  /. 

Yet  thou  haft  greater  caufe  to  be 
Afham’d  of  them,  than  they  of  thee; 

Degenerate  from  their  ancient  brood, 

Since  firft  the  court  allow’d  them  food.  Suiiftg 

2.  Unworthy;  bafe. 

So  all  fhall  turn  degen' rate ,  all  deprav’d  ; 

Juftice  and  temperance,  truth,  and  faith  forgot ! 

One  man  except.  Milton's  Paradife  Left,  b.  xi.  /.  806. 
When  a  man  fo  far  becomes  degenerate  as  to  quit  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  nature,  and  to  be  a  noxious  creature,  there 
is  commonly  an  injury  done  fome  perfon  or  other.  Locke. 

Di.ge'ner ateness.  n.f  [from  degenerate.']  Degeneracy ;  a 
being  grown  wild  ;  out  of  kind.  Didl. 

Degener a'tion.  n.f.  [from  degenerate.] 

1.  A  deviation  from  the  virtue  of  one’s  anceftors. 

2.  A  falling  from  a  more  excellent  ftate  to  one  of  lefs  worth. 

3.  The  thing  changed  from  its  primitive  ftate. 

In  plants,  wherein  there  is  no  diftindtion  of  fexes,  thefe 
tranfplantations  are  yet  more  obvious  than  they;  as  that  of 
barley  into  oats,  of  wheat  into  darnell ;  and  thofe  grains  which 
generally  arife  among  corn,  as  cockle,  aracus,  cegilops,  and 
other  degenerations.  Broivti  s  Vu’gar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 

Df.ge'nerous.  adj.  [from  degener,  Latin.] 

J.  Degenerated;  fallen  from  the  virtue  and  merit  of  his  an¬ 
ceftors. 

2.  Vile;  bafe;  infamous;  unworthy. 

Let  not  the  tumultuary  violence  of  fome  mens  immoderate 
demands  ever  betray  me  to  that  degenerous  and  unmanly  fla¬ 
very,  which  fhould  make  me  ftrengthen  them  by  my 
confent.  King  Charles. 

Shame,  inftead  of  piety,  reftrains  them  from  many  bafe 
and  degenerous  practices.  South's  Sermons. 

Degenerous  paffion,  and  for  man  too  bafe. 

It  feats  its  empire  in  the  female  race; 

There  rages,  and,  to  make  his  blow  fecure. 

Puts  flatt’ry  on,  until  the  aim  be  fure.  Dryden' s  'Juvenal. 

*Dege'nerously.  adv.  [from  degenerous.]  In  a  degenerate 
manner ;  bafely ;  meanly. 

How  wounding  a  fpedtacle  is  it  to  fee  our  greateft  heroes, 
like  Hercules  at  the  diftaff,  thus  degeneroufiy  employed  ? 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Degluti'tion.  n.f  [deglutition,  Fr.  from deglutio,  Lat. ]  The 
adt  or  power  of  fwallowing. 

When  the  deglutition  is  totally  abolifhed,  the  patient  may  be 
nourifhed  by  clyfters.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet . 

Dfgr ada'tign.  n.f.  [degradation,  French.] 

1.  A  deprivation  of  an  office  or  dignity. 

The  word  degradation  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  a  depri¬ 
vation  <md  removing  of  a  man  from  his  degree.  Ayliffe  s  Par. 

2.  Degeneracy;  bafeneft. 

So  deplorable  is  the  degradation  of  our  nature,  that  whereas 
before  we  bore  the  image  of  God,  we  now  retain  only  the 
image  of  men.  South's  Sermons. 

3.  [In  painting.]  A  term  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  leflening 

and  rendering  confufed  the  appearance  of  diftant  objedts  in  a 
landfkip,  fo  as  they  may  appear  there  as  they  would  do  to  an 
eye  placed  at  that  diftance  from  them.  Diet. 

To  DEGRA'DE.  v.  a.  [ degrader ,  French.] 

1.  To  put  one  from  his  degree;  to  deprive  him  of  his  office, 
dignity,  or  title. 

He  fhould 

Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedgeborn  fwain, 

That  doth  prefume  to  boaft  of  gentle  blood.  Shak.  Hen  Ml. 

2.  To  leften  ;  to  diminifh  the  value  of. 

Nor  fhalt  thou,  by  defeending  to  aflume 
Man’s  nature,  leften  or  degrade  thine  own.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

All  higher  knowledge  in  her  prefence  falls 
Degraded.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  viii.  7,551. 

Degra va'tion.  n.f.  [from  degravate,  of  degravo,  Lat.]  The 
adt  of  making  heavy.  Didl. 

DEGRE'E.  n.  J.  [degre,  French,  from  gradus,  Latin.] 

1.  Quality;  rank;  ftation  ;  place  of  dignity. 

Surely  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  and  men  of  high  de¬ 
gree  are  a  lie  :  to  be  laid  in  the  balance,  they  are  altogether 
lighter  than  vanity.  Pf.  lxii.  9. 

It  was  my  fortune,  common  to  that  age, 

To  love  a  lady  fair,  of  great  degree , 

The  which  was  born  of  noble  parentage. 

And  fet  in  higheft  feat  of  dignity.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  4* 
I  embrace  willingly  the  ancient  received  courfe  and  conve- 
niencyof  that  difeipline,  which  teacheth  inferior  degrees  and 
orders  in  the  church  of  God.  Hooker's  Dedication. 

Well 
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Well  then,  Coleville  is  yoUf  name  J  a  knight  is  your  clkgree\ 
And  your  place  the  dale.  Shakefpeare  s  Hairy  IV.  p.  ii. 

Degree-  beinj  vizarded, 

Th’  unworthieft  thews  as  fairly  in  the  mafk.  Sbakcfp.are. 

,  This  noble  youth  to  madnefs  lov’d  a  dame 

Of  high  degree ,  Honoria  was  her  name.  Dryderi. 

Farmers  in  degree , 

I-Ie  a  good  hutband,  a  good  houfewife  the;  Drydtn. 

But  is  no  rank,  no  ftation,  no  degree , 

From  this  contagious  taint  of  forrow  free?  Prior. 

2.  The  ftate  and  condition  in  which  a  thing  is* 

1  he  book  of  wifdom  noteth  degrees  of  idolatry,  making 
that  of  worthipping  petty  and  vile  idols  more  grols  than  fim- 
ply  the  worthipping  of  the  creature.  Bacons  Holy  War. 

3.  A  ftep  or  preparation  to  any  thing. 

Her  firft  degree  was  by  fetting  forth  her  beauties,  truly  in 
nature  not  to  be  mifliked,  but  as  much  advanced  to  the  eye 
as  abated  to  the  judgment  by  art.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

V  hich  fight  the  knowledge  of  myfelf  might  bring, 

Which  to  true  wifdom  is  the  hr  ft  degree.  Davies. 

4.  Order  of  lineage  ;  defeent  of  family. 

King-Latinus,  in  the  third  degree , 

Had  Saturn  author  of  his  family.'  Dryden's  Mn.  b.v ii.  /.  72. 

5.  The  orders  or  clafies  cf  the  angels. 

The  feveral  degrees  of  angels  may  probably  have  larger 
views,  and  be  endowed  with  capacities  able  to  fet  before  them, 
as  in  one  picture,  all  their  paft  knowledge  at  cnce.  Locke . 

6.  Meafure ;.  proportion. 

If  you  come  to  feparate  them,  and  that  all  the  parts  are 
equally  heard  as  loud  as  one  another,  they  will  ftun  you  to 
that  degree ,  that  you  would  fancy  your  ears  were  torn  in 
pieces.  Dryden’s  Dufrefinoy. 

Poefv 

Admits  of  no  degrees-,  but  muft  be  flill 

Sublimely  good,  or  defpicably  ill.  Rofcommon. 

7.  [In  geometry.]  The  three  hundred  and  Sixtieth  part  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.  The  fpace  of  one  degree  in  the 
heavens  is  accounted  to  anfwer  to  fixty  miles. 

In  minds  and  mannets,  twins  oppos’d  we  fee; 

In  the  fame  ftgn,  almoft  the  fame  degree.  Dry  dens  Perf.  Sdt. 

To  you  who  live  in  chill  degree , 

As  map  informs,  of  fifty-three,  Dryden’s  EpiJUcs. 

8.  [In  arithmetick  ]  A  degree  confifts  of  three  figures,  viz.  of 

three  places  comprehending  units,  tens  and  hundreds  ;  fo  three 
hundred  and  fixty- five  is  a  degree.  Cocker’s  Arithmetick. 

9*  The  divifion  of  the  lines  upon  feveral  forts  of  mathematical 
inftruments. 

to.  [In  mufick.]  The  intervals  of  founds,  which  are  ufually 
marked  by  little  lines.  Didi. 

11.  [In  phyfick  and  chymiftry.]  The  vehemence  or  flacknefs  of 
the  hot  or  cold  quality  of  a  plant,  mineral,  or  other  mixt  body. 

The  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  degrees  of  heat  are  more 
eafily  introduced  than  the  firft:  every  one  is  both  a  prepara¬ 
tive  and  a  ftep  to  the  next.  South’s  Sermons. 

By  Dr  gre'es.  adv.  Gradually  ;  by  little  and  little. 

Their  bodies  are  exercifed  in  all  abilities  both  of  doing  and 
fuftering,  and  their  minds  acquainted  by  degrees  with  danger. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Doth  not  this  ethereal  medium,  in  palling  out  of  water, 
glafs,  cryftal,  and  other  compact  and  denfe  bodies,  into  empty 
Ipaces,  grow  denfer  and  denfer  by  degrees?  Newton’s  Opt. 

Exulting  in  triumph,  now  fwcll  the  bold  notes ; 

In  broken  air,  trembling,  the  wild  mufick  floats  ; 

’Till  by  degrees  remote  and  final), 

The  ftrains  decay, 

And  melt  away. 

In  a  dying,  dying  fall.  Pope’s  Cecilia. 

A  perfon  who  is  add  idled  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he 
took  but  little  delight  in  it  at  firft,  by  degrees  contracts  a  ftrong 
inclination  towards  it.  .  Spectator,  N°.  447. 

Degusta'tion.  n.f.  [degufiatio,  Latin.]  A  tailing.  Didt. 

To  DEHO'RT.  v.  a.  [, dihortor ,  Latin.]  To  diffuade;  to  ad- 
vife  to  the  contrary. 

One  of  the  greateft  fticklers  for  this  fond  opinion,  feverely 
dehoried  all  his  followers  from  proftituting  mathematical  prin¬ 
ciples  unto  common  apprehenfion  or  pradfice.  Wilkins. 

The  author  of  this  epiftle,  and  the  reft  of  the  apoftles,  do 
every  where  vehemently  and  earneftlv  dehort  us  from  unbelief : 
did  they  never  read  thefe  dehortations  ?  Ward  on  Infidelity. 

Dehorta'tion.  n.fi.  [from  dehortor,  Latin.]  Diffualion  ;  a 
counfelling  to  the  contrary. 

The  author  of  this  epiftle,  and  the  reft  of  the  apoftles,  do 
every  where  vehemently  and  earneftly  dehort  from  unbelief, 
did  they  never  read  thefe  dehortations.  Ward  on  Infidelity. 

Deho'rtatory.  adj.  [from  debortor,  Latin.]  Belonging  to 
diffuafion. 

Df.ho'rtf.r.  n  fi.  [from  dehort.]  A  diftuader;  an  advifer  to 
the  contrary. 

DE'ICIDE.  n.fi.  [from  deus  and  each,  Latin.]  The  murder  of 
God  ;  the  adt  of  killing  God.  It  is  only  ufed  'in  fpeaking  of 
the  death  of  our  blefled  Saviour. 

Explain  how  perfediion  fufFer’d  pain, 
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Almighty  ianguifh’d,  aiid  Eternal  dy’d  ; 

How  by  her  patient  vidlor  death  was  flaiiij 
And  earth  profan’d,  yet  blefs’d  with  dsicide  !  Prion 

To  DEJE  C  I  .  v.  a.  [ dejicio ,  Latin.] 

1 .  F.o  call:  down  5  to  afflict ;  to  grieve  j  to  deprdfs  ;  to  fir.jc  j  td 
difeourage,  to  crulh. 

Well,  1  am  your  theme  ;  you  have  the  ftart  of  me  ;  I  arri 
dejedlcd-,  ignorance  itfelf  is  a  plummet  o’er  me ;  ufe  me  as 
you  will.  Shakefipeare’s  Merry  Wives  ofi  Windfior. 

The  loweft,  moft  dejedled  thing  of  fortune, 

Stands  ftill  in  efperance;  lives  not  in  fear!  Shakef.  K,  Lear. 

Nor  think  to  die,  dejcdls  my  lofty  mind  ; 

All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind!  Pope's  R.  ofi  the  Lock . 

2.  To  change  the  form  with  grief ;  to  make  to  look  fad. 

Eneas  here  beheld,  of  form  divine, 

A  godlike  youth  in  glitt’ring  armour  ftrine, 

With  great  Marcellus  keeping  equal  pace  ; 

But  gloomy  were  his  eyCs,  dejedled  was  his  face.  Dryd .  Mn. 

Deje'ct.  adj.  [ dejedhis ,  Latin.]  Caft  down;  alflidted  5  low- 
fpirited. 

I  am  of  ladies  moft  dejedi  and  wretched, 

That  fuck’d  the  honey  of  his  mufick  vows.  Shake/.  Plamlct. 

Deje'ctedly.  adv.  [from  dejedi  f\  In  a  dejedted  manner; 
afflidfedly. 

No  man  in  that  paflion  doth  look  ftrongly,  but  dejedledly 
and  that  repulfion  from  the  eyes,  diverteth  the  fpirits,  and  gives 
heat  more  to  the  ears,  and  the  parts  by  them.  Bacon’s  N.  Hiji. 

Deje'ctedness.  n.fi.  from  dejedled.]  A  being  caft  down  ;  a 
lownefs  of  fpirits.  Didt. 

Dejection,  n.fi.  [dejedi  ion,  Fr.  from  d  jedlio,  Lat.] 

1.  A  lownefs  of  fpirits;  melancholy. 

What  befides 

Of  forrow;  and  dejedti .77,  and  defpair; 

Our  frailty  can  fuftain,  thy  tidings  bring; 

Departure  from  this  happy  place.  Milton’s  Pafadifie  Lbjl. 
Deferted  and  aftonifhed,  he  finks  into  utter  dejediion  ;  and 
even  hope  itfelf  is  fwalloWed  up  in  defpair.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

2.  Weaknefs;  inability. 

The  effects  of  fuch  an  alkalefcent  ffate,  in  any  great  de¬ 
gree,  are  thirffc  and  a  dejection  of  appetite,  which  putrid  things 
occafion  more  than  any  other.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  [in  medicine.]  A  going  to  ftool. 

The  liver  fhould  continually  feparate  the  choler  from  the 
blood,  and  empty  it  into  the  inteftines,  where  there  is  good 
ufe  for  it,  not  only  to  provoke  dejection,  but  alfo  to  attenuate 
J:he  chyle.  Ray  on  the  Creation: 

Deje'cture:  n.f.  [from  dejedi.]  The  excrements. 

A  difeafe  oppofite  to  this  fpiflitude  is  too  great  fluidity,  the 
fymptoms  of  which  are  excefs  of  animal  fecretions ;  as  of 
perfpiration,  fweat,  urine,  liquid  dejedlures ,  leannefs,  weak¬ 
nefs,  and  thirft.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Dejera'tion.  n.fi.  [from  dejero ,  Lat.]  A  taking  of  a  folemn 
oath.  /  Didti 

DeificaTionv  n.f.  [deification ;  French.]  The  a£l  of  deify¬ 
ing,  or  making  a  god. 

De'iform.  adj.  [from  deus  and  forma ,  Latin.]  Of  a  godlike 
form. 

To  DE'IFY.  v.  a.  [ deifier ,  Fr.  of  deus  and  fio,  Latin  ] 

1.  To  make  a  god  of;  to  adore  as  god;  to  transfer  into  the 
number  of  the  divinities. 

Daphnis,  the  fields  delight,  the  fhepherds  love;  t 
Renown’d  on  earth,  and  deify’d  above.  Dryden. 

Even  the  feals  which  we  have  of  Julius  Caefar,  which  we 
know  to  be  antique,  have  the  ftar  of  Venus  over  them,  though 
they  were  all  graven  after  his  death,  as  a  note  that  he  was 
deified.  Dryden’s  Virg.  Mn.  Dedicat. 

Perfuade  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his  money,  and  the 
proud  man  not  to  adore  himfelf.  South’s  Sermons * 

Half  of  thee 

Is  deify  d  before  thy  death.  Prior. 

2.  To  praife  exceflively  ;  to  extol  one  as  if  he  were  a  god. 

He  did  again  fo  extol  and  deify  the  pope,  as  made  all  that 
he  had  faid  in  praife  of  his  mafter  and  miftrefs  feem  temperate 
and  paffable.  Bacon’s  Henry  VIII. 

To  DEIGN,  v.n.  [from  daigner ,  Fr.  of  dignor ,  Latin.]  To 
vouejifafe;  to  think  worthy. 

Deign  to  defeend  now  lower,  and  relate 
What  may  no  lefs  perhaps  avail  us  known.  Milt.  Par.  Lfii. 

Oh  deign  to*vifit‘our  forfaken  feats, 

The  moffy  fountains,  and  the  green  retreats.  Pope’s  Summer. 

To  Deign,  v.a..  To  grant;  to  permit;  to  allow. 

Now  Sweno,  Norway’s  king,  craves  compofition ; 

Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men, 

’Till  hedifburs’d  ten  thoufand  dollars.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

De'igning.  n.fi.  [from  deign.]  A  vouchfafing;  a  thinking 
worthy. 

To  DePntegr ate.  v.  a.  [from  de  and  Integra ,  Latin.]  To 
take  from  the  whole  ;  to  fpoil  ;  to  aiminifli.  Didi, 

Dei'parous.  adj.  [deiparus,  Latin.]  That  brings  forth  a  god  ; 

the  epithet  applied  to  the  bleffed  Virgin.  Dift. 

DDISM.  n.f.  [ defime ,  French  ]  The  opinion  of  thofe  that 
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only  acknowledge  one  God,  without  the  reception  of  any 
revealed  religion. 

Deifn ,  or  the  principles  of  natural  worfhip,  are  only  the 
faint  remnants  or  dying  flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the 
poflerity  of  Noah.  Dry  den's  Pref.  to  Re  l.  Laid. 

De'ist.  n.  f.  [ deijle ,  French.]  A  man  who  follows  no  particu¬ 
lar  religion,  but  only  acknowledges  the  exiftence  of  God, 
without  any  other  article  of  faith. 

T  he  difcourfe  is  in  the  fecond  epiftle  of  St.  Peter,  the  third 
chapter,  where  certain  *  deifis,  as  they  feem  to  have  been, 
laughed  at  the  prophecy  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Burnet. 

Dei's  tical.  adj.  [from  deijl.  J  Belonging  to  the  hcrefy  of  the 
deifts. 

But  this  folly  and  weaknefs  of  trifling,  inftead  of  arguing, 
does  not  happen  to  fall  only  to  the  fhare  of  Chriftian  wri¬ 
ters,  but  to  fome  who  have  taken  the  pen  in  hand  to  fup- 
port  the  deifiical or  antichriftian  fcheme  of  our  days.  Watts. 

De'ity.  n.  f.  [date,  French,  from  deltas ,  Latin.] 

1.  Divinity;  the  nature  and  efience  of  God.] 

Some  things  he  doth  as  God,  becaufe  his  deity  alone  is  the 
fpring  from  which  they  flow ;  fome  things  as  man,  becaufe 
they  iffue  from  his  meer  human  nature ;  fome  things  jointly 
as  both  God  and  man,  becaufe  both  natures  concur  as  prin¬ 
ciples  thereunto.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  53. 

With  what  arms 

W e  mean  to  hold,  what  antiently  we  claim 

Of  deity ,  or  empire.  Milton's,  Paradife  Lofi,  b.  v.  1.  724. 

2.  A  fabulous  god  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  heathen  gods  and  god- 
deffes. 

Will  you  fufter  a  temple,  how  poorly  built  foever,  but  yet 
a  temple  of  your  deity,  to  be  razed  ?  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Heard  you  not  what  an  humble  fuppliant 
Lord  Haffmgs  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  ? 

— Who  humbly  complaining  to  her  deity , 

Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty.  Shakefp.  Richard  Ilf. 
Give  the  gods  a  thankful  facrifice  when  it  pleafeth  their 
deities  to  take  the  wife  of  a  man  from  him.  Sh.  Ant.  and  Cleop: 

3.  The  fuppofed  divinity  of  a  heathen  god. 

They  on  their  former  journey  forward  pafs. 

In  ways  unknown,  her  wandering  knight  to  feek  ; 

With  pains  far  palling  that  long  wandering  Greek, 

That  for  his  love  refufed  deity.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  4. 
By  what  reafon  could  the  fame  deity  be  denied  unto  Lau- 
rentia  and  Flora,  which  was  given  to  Venus  ?  Raleigh. 

Delacera'tion.  n.  f.  [from  delacero ,  Latin.]  A  tearing  in 
pieces.  Dipt. 

Dela  cryma'tion.  n.f.  [delacrymatio,  Lat.]  A  falling  down 
of  the  humours ;  the  waterifhnefs  of  the  eyes,  or  a  weeping 
much.  Did. 

Delacta'tion.  n.f.  [deladatio,  Latin.]  A  weaning  from 
the  bread:.  Did. 

Dela'psed.  adj.  [With  phyficians.]  [from  delap/us,  Latin.] 
Bearing  or  falling  down.  It  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  womb, 
and  the  like.  Did. 

To  DELA'TE.  v.  a.  [from  delatus,  Lat.]  Carried  ;  conveyed. 
Try  exactly  the  time  wherein  found  is  delated.  Bacon. 

Dela'tion.  n.f.  [ delatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  carrying  ;  conveyance. 

In  delation  of  founds,  the  inclofureof  them  preferveth  them, 
and  caufeth  them  to  be  heard  further.  Bacons  Nat.  Hijlory. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  delation  of  light  is  in  an  inflant.  Bacon. 
T.  here  is  a  plain  delation  of  the  found  from  the  teeth  to  the 
inflrument  of  hearing.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N  ’.  149. 

2.  An  accufation  ;  an  impeachment. 

Dela'tor.  n.  J.  [delatcr,  Latin.]  An  accufer  ;  an  informer. 
Men  have  proved  their  own  delators ,  and  difcovered  their 
own  moil  important  fecrets.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

No  fooner  was  that  fmall  colony,  wherewith  the  depopu¬ 
lated  earth  was  to  be  replanted,  come  forth  of  the  ark,  but 
we  meet  with  Cham,  a  delator  to  his  own  father,  inviting  his 
brethren  to  that  execrable  fpedlacle  of  their  parent’s  naked¬ 
ness*  Government  Gf  the  Tongue,  f.  2. 

To  DELA'Y.  v.  a.  [from  delayer,  French.] 

1.  To  defer;  to  put  off. 

And  when  the  people  faw  that  Mofes  delayed  to  come  down 
out  of  the  mount,  the  people  gathered  themfelves  together 
unto  Aaron.  Ex.  xxxii.  1. 

2.  To  hinder ;  to  fruftrate. 

She  flies  the  town,  and  mixing  with  a  throng 
Of  madding  matrons,  bears  the  bride  along: 

Wand’ring  through  woods  and  wilds,  and  devious  ways. 
And  with  thefe  arts  the  Trojan  match  delays.  Dry  den's  JEn. 

Be  mindful,  goddefs,  of  thy  promife  made  ! 

Mull  fad  Ulyfles  ever  be  delay'd ?  Pope's  Odyjfcy ,  b.  x. 

To  Dela'y.  v.  n.  To  Hop;  to  ccafe  from  adlion. 

There  feem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the  quicknefs  and  flow- 
nefs  of  the  fucceflxon  of  thofe  ideas  one  to  another  in  our 
minds,  beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor  haften.  Locke. 

Dela'y.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  deferring;  procraftination ; 
lingering  inadlivity. 

I  have  Jearn’d  that  fearful  commenting 
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Is  leaden  fervitor  to  dull  delay ; 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  fnail-pac’d  beggary.  Shakef.  R.  HI. 
The  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  the  management  of  our 
great  concerns,  will  not  bear  delay.  Locke. 

2.  Stay  ;  flop.  . 

The  keeper  charm’d,  the  chief  without  delay 
Pafs’d  on,  and  took  the  irremediable  way.  Dryden's  JEn.  6. 

Dela'yer.  n.f.  [from  delay.]  One  that  defers ;  a  putter  off. 

DLLE'CTABLE.  adj.  [delcdabilis,  Latin.]  Pleating;  de¬ 
lightful. 

Ev’ning  now  approach’d  ; 

I  or  we  have  alfo  our  ev’ning,  and  our  morn  ; 

We  ours  for  change  deled  able,  not  need.  Milton's  Par.LoJI. 

Thence,  as  thou  know’ll. 

He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  grove. 

This  garden  ;  planted  with  the  trees  of  God  ; 

Deledable ,  both  to  behold  and  tafte  !  Milton  s  Parad.  Lofi. 
Some  of  his  attributes,  and  the  manifeftations  thereof,  are 
not  only  highly  deledable  to  the  intelledlive  faculty,  but  are 
fuitably  and  eaflly  conceptible  by  us,  becaufe  apparent  in  his 
works ;  as  his  goodnefs,  beneficence,  wifdom  and  power.  Hale. 

The  apple’s  outward  form, 

Deledable ,  the  witlefs  fwain  beguiles  ; 

’Till  that  with  writhen  mouth,  and  fpattering  noife. 

He  taftes  the  bitter  morfel.  Phillips. 

Dele'c  table  ness.  n.f.  [from  deledable.']  Delightfulnefs  ; 
pleafantnefs. 

Dele'ctabi.y.  adv.  Delightfully;  pleafantly. 

Delecta'tion.  n.f  [deledatio,  Latin.]  Pleafure;  delight. 

To  DE'LEGATE.  v.  a.  [delego,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  fend  away. 

2.  To  fend  upon  an  embafly. 

3.  To  intruft  ;  to  commit  to  another’s  power  and  jurifdidlion. 

As  God  hath  imprinted  his  authority  in  feveral  parts  upon 
feveral  eftates  of  men,  as  princes,  parents,  fpiritual  guides  ;  f© 
he  hath  alfo  delegated  and  committed  part  of  his  care  and  pro¬ 
vidence  unto  them.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

We  are  to  remember,  that  as  God  is  the  univerfal  monarch 
of  the  world,  fo  we  have  all  the  relation  of  fellow-fubjedts  to 
him  ;  and  can  pretend  no  farther  jurifdidlion  over  each  other, 
than  what  he  has  delegated  to  us.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Why  does  he  wake  the  correfpondent  moon. 

And  fill  her  willing  lamp  with  liquid  light. 

Commanding  her,  with  delegated  pow’rs. 

To  beautify  the  world,  and  blefs  the  night  ?  Prior. 

4.  To  appoint  judges  to  hear  and  determine  a  particular  caufe. 

De'l  egate.  n.  f.  [delegatus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  deputy;  a  commiffioner ;  a  vicar  ;  any  one  that  is  fer.t  to 
add  for,  or  reprefent  another. 

If  after  her 

Any  fhall  live,  which  dare  true  good  prefer. 

Every  fuch  perfon  is  her  delegate, 

T’  accomplifh  that  which  Ihould  have  been  her  fate.  Donne. 
There  mull  be  fevere  exadtors  of  accounts  from  their  dele¬ 
gates  and  minifters  of  juftice.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 
Let  the  young  Auftrian  then  her  terrours  bear ; 

Great  as  he  is,  her  delegate  in  war.  Prior. 

Fled!  by  Jove,  his  delegate  of  fway, 

With  joyous  pride  the  fummons  I’d  obey.  Pope  s  Ody  fey. 

z.  [In  law.]  Delegates  are  perfons  delegated  or  appointed  by  the 
king’s  commiflion  to  fit,  upon  an  appeal  to  him,  in  the  court 
of  Chancery.  Blorunt. 

De'legate.  adj.  [ delegatus ,  Latin.]  Deputed;  fent  to  adt 
for,  or  reprefent  another. 

Princes  in  judgment,  and  their  delegate  judges,  muff  judge 
the  caufes  of  all  perfons  uprightly  and  impartially.  Taylor. 

De'legates  [Court  of].  A  court  wherein  all  caufes  of  appeal, 
by  way  of  devolution  from  either  of  the  archbifhops,  are 
decided.  Ayliffe' s  Parergon. 

Deleca'tion.  n.f.  [ delegatio ,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  fending  away. 

2.  A  putting  in  commiflion. 

3.  The  aflignment  of  a  debt  to  another. 

Deleni'fical.  adj.  [dcleni ficus,  Latin.]  Having  virtue  to  af- 
fwage,  or  eafe  pain.  Did. 

To  DELE'TE.  v.  a.  [from  deleo,  Lat  ]  To  blot  out.  Did. 

Delete'rious.  adj.  [deleterius,  Latin.]  Deadly  ;  deftrudlive; 
of  a  poifonous  quality. 

Many  things,  neither  deleterious  by  fubftance  or  quality,  are 
yet  deftrudlive  by  figure,  or  fome  occafional  adlivity.  Brown. 

Deletery.  adj.  [from  deleterius,  Latin.]  Deftrudtive;  dead¬ 
ly  ;  poifonous. 

Nor  dodlor  epidemick. 

Though  ftor’d  with  deletery  med’eines, 

(Which  whofoever  took  is  dead  fince) 

E’er  fent  fo  vaft  a  colony 

To  both  the  under  worlds,  as  he.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  2. 

Dele'tion.  n.f  [deletio,  Latin.] 

1.  Adi  of  rafing  or  blotting  out. 

2.  A  dcftrudlion. 

Indeed,  if  there  be  a  total  deletion  of  every  perfon  of  the  op- 
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pofing  party  or  country,  then  the  vi<ftory  is  complete,  becaufe 
none  remains  to  call  it  in  queftion.  Hales  Co.  Law  of  England. 

De:lf.  \n.f  [from  belwan,  Sax.  to  dig.] 

UELF E*  ) 

j.  A  mine  ;  a  quarry. 

Yet  could  not  fuch  mines,  without  great  pains  and  charges, 
if  at  all,  be  wrought :  the  delfs  would  be  fo  flown  with  wa¬ 
ters,  that  no  gins  or  machines  could  fuffice  to  lay  and  keep 
them  dry.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  Earthen  ware;  counterfeit  China  ware,  made  at  Delph. 

Thus  barter  honour  for  a  piece  of  delf : 

No,  not  for  China’s  wide  domain  itfelf.  Smart . 

DelibaTion.  n.f.  [delibatioy  Latin.]  An  eflay ;  a  tafte. 

To  DELI'BERA  I  E.  v.  n .  [delibero ,  Latin.]  To  think,  in  or- 
•  der  to  choice  ;  to  hefitate. 

A  confcious,  wife,  reflecting  caufe, 

Which  freely  moves,  and  a£ls  by  reafon’s  laws  ; 

That  can  deliberate  means  ele£t,  and  find 

Their  due  connection  with  the  end  defign’d.  Blacbn.  Creat. 

When  love  once  pleads  admiflion  to  our  hearts, 

In  fpite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boaft. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  loft.  Addifon . 

Deliberate,  adj.  \_deliberatus ,  Latin.] 

1.  CircumfpeCt ;  wary;  advifed ;  difereet. 

2.  Slow  ;  tedious  ;  not  fudden. 

Commonly  therefore  it  is  for  virtuous  confiderations,  that 
wifdom  fo  far  prevaileth  with  men  as  to  make  them  defirous 
of  flow  and  deliberate  death,  againft  the  ftream  of  their  fen- 
fual  inclination.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  46. 

Echoes  are  fome  more  fudden,  and  chop  again  as  foon  as 
the  voice  is  delivered  ;  others  are  more  deliberate ,  that  is,  give 
more  (pace  between  the  voice  and  the  echo,  which  is  caufed 
by  the  local  ncarnefs  or  diftance.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 
Deliberately,  adv.  [from,  deliberate.']  CircumfpeCtly ;  ad- 
vifedly;  warily. 

He  judges  to  a  hair  of  little  indecencies  ;  knows  better  than 
any  man  what  is  not  to  be  written ;  and  never  hazards  him¬ 
felf  fo  far  as  to  fall ;  but  plods  on  deliberately ,  and,  as  a  grave 
man  ought,  is  fure  to  put  his  ftaff  before  him.  Dryden. 

DeliBerateness.  n.  f.  [from  deliberate.]  CircumfpeCtion ; 
warinefs;  coolnefs;  caution. 

They  would  not  ftay  the  ripening  and  feafon  of  counfels,  or 
fair  production  of  a£ts,  in  the  order,  gravity,  and  deliberatenefs 
befitting  a  parliament.  King  Charles. 

Deliberation,  n.f.  [ deliberation  Latin.]  The  aCt  of  delibe¬ 
rating  ;  thought  in  order  to  choice. 

If  mankind  had  no  power  to  avoid  ill  or  chufe  good  by  free 
deliberation ,  it  fhould  never  be  guilty  of  any  thing  that  was 
done.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

Deliberative,  adj.  [ deliberativus ,  Latin.]  Pertaining  to 
deliberation  ;  apt  to  confider. 

Deliberative,  n.f.  [from  the  adjeCtive.]  The  difeourfe  in 
which  a  queftion  is  deliberated. 

In  deliberative s,  the  point  is,  what  is  evil ;  and  of  good, 
what  is  greater  ;  and  of  evil,  what  is  lefs.  Bacon. 

OPTIC  AC  Y.  7i.  f.  [deli cat  cjfe.,  French,  of  delic'us ,  Latin.] 

1.  Daintinefs  ;  finenefs  in  eating. 

On  hofpitable  thoughts  intent. 

What  choice  to  chufe  for  delicacy  beft.  Milton  s  Par  ad.  Lojl. 
2  Any  thing  highly  pleating  to  the  fenfes. 

Thefe  delicacies , 

I  mean  of  tafte,  fight,  fmell,  herbs,  fruits  and  flow’rs, 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl. 

3.  Softnefs;  feminine  beauty. 

She  had  never  feen  a  man  of  a  more  goodly  prefence,  in 
whom  ftrong  making  took  not  away  delicacy ,  nor  beauty 
fiercenefs.  •  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

4.  Nicety  ;  minutp  accuracy. 

Van  Dyck  has  even  excelled  him  in  the  delicacy  of  his  co¬ 
louring,  and  in  his  cabinet  pieces.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

5.  Neatnefs  ;  elegance  of  drefs. 

6.  Politenefs ;  gentlenefs  of  manners. 

7.  Indulgence;  gentle  treatment. 

Perfons  in  thofe  pofts  are  ufually  born  of  families  noble  and 
rich,  and  fo  derive-  a  weaknefs  of  conftitution  from  the  eafe 
and  luxury  of  their  anceftors,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  own 
education.  ‘Temple, 

8.  Tendernefs ;  fcrupuloufnefs ;  mercifulnefs. 

9.  Weaknefs  of  conftitution. 

DeBicate.  adj.  [delicate  French.] 

1.  Fine;  notcoarfe;  confifting  of  fmall  parts. 

As  much  blood  pafleth  through  the  lungs  as  through  all  the 
reft  of  the  body:  the  circulation  is  quicker,  and  heat  greater, 
and  their  texture  is  extremely  delicate.  ArLuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Beautiful ;  pleafing  to  the  eye. 

3.  Nice ;  pleafing  to  the  tafte ;  of  an  agreeable  flavour. 

The  chufing  of  a  delicate  before  a  more  ordinary  dilh,  is  to 
be  done  as  other  human  a£lions  are,  in  which  there  are  no 
degrees  and  precife  natural  limits  deferibed.  Taylour. 

4.  Dainty ;  defirous  of  curious  meats. 

5.  Choice;  felecl;  excellent. 


6.  Polite;  gentle  of  manners. 

7.  Soft ;  effeminate  ;  unable  to  bear  hardships. 

Witnefs  this  army  of  fuch  mafs  and  charge, 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince.  Sbakejpeare’s  Hamlet . 

Tender  and  delicate  perfons  muft  needs  be  oft  angry,  they 
have  fo  many  things  to  trouble  them,  which  more  robuft  na¬ 
tures  have  little  fenfe  of.  Bacon ,  Effay  58. 

8.  Pure;  clear. 

Where  they  moft  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obferv’d 
The  air  is  delicate.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth . 

DeBicately.  adv.  [from  delicate.] 

1.  Beautifully. 

Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  fhow, 

’Tis  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  we  owe  5 
Such  happy  fpots  the  nice  admirer  take. 

Fine  by  defeif,  and  delicately  weak.  Pope ,  Epif.  ii.  1.  41-’ 

2.  Finely  ;  not  coarfely. 

3.  Daintily. 

Eat  not  delicately ,  or  nicely ;  that  is,  be  not  troublefome  to 
thyfelf  or  others  in  the  choice  of  thy  meats,  or  the  delicacy 
of  thy  fauces.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

4.  Choicely. 

5.  Politely. 

6.  Effeminately. 

De  licateness.  [from  delicate.]  The  ftatc  of  being  de¬ 
licate  ;  tendernefs  ;  foftnefs ;  effeminacy. 

The  delicate  woman  among  you  would  not  adventure  to’ 
fet  the  foie  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  for  delicatenefs  and 
tendernefs.  Deutr.  xxviii.  56.' 

DiBicates.  n.f.  [from  delicate.]  Niceties;  rarefies;  that 
which  is  choice  and  dainty. 

The  fhepherd’s  homely  curds. 

His  cold  thin  drink,  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

All  which  fecure  and  fweetly  he  enjoys, 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince’s  dedicates.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VI. 

They  their  appetites  not  only  feed 
With  de/icates  of  leaves  and  marfhy  weed  ; 

But  with  thy  fickle  reap  the  rankeft  land, 

And  minifter  the  blade  with  bounteous  hand.  Dryd.  Virgil; 

With  abftinence  all  de/icates  he  fees, 

And  can  regale  himfelf  with  toaft  and  cheefe  King’s  Cookery. 
DeBices.  n.f.  pi.  [ delicia ,  Latin.]  Pleafures.  This  word 
is  merely  f  rench. 

And  now  he  has  pour’d  out  his  idle  mind 
In  dainty  delices  and  lavifh  joys, 

Having  his  warlike  weapons  caff  behind, 

And  flowers  in  pleafures  and  vain  pleafing  toys.  Fat.  Queen. 
Deli'cious.  adj.  [ delicieux ,  French,  from  de'icatus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Sweet;  delicate;  that  affords  delight ;  agreeable;  charming; 
grateful  to  the  fenfe  or  mind. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  upon  Adam’s  difobedience  Al¬ 
mighty  God  chafed  him  out  of  paradife,  the  faireft  and  moft 
delicious  part  of  the  earth,  into  fome  other  the  moft  barren  and 
unpleafantof  all  the  whole  globe.  Woodward' s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

In  his  laft  hours  his  eafy  wit  difplay  ; 

Like  the  rich  fruit  he  lings,  delicious  in  decay.  Swift. 

Still  on  that  breaft  enamour’d  let  me  lie, 

Still  drink  delicious  poifon  from  thy  eye.  Pope’s  El.  to  Abelard . 
DeLi'ciously.  adv.  [from  delicious.]  Sweetly;  pleafantly ; 
delightfully. 

How  much  flie  hath  glorified  herfelf  and  lived  delicibufy ,  fo 
much  torment  and  lorrow  give  her.  Rev.  xviii.  7. 

Deli'ciousness.  n.f.  [from  delicious.]  Delight;  pleafure ; 

joy. 

Let  no  man  judge  of  himfelf,  or  of  the  blefiings  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  facrament  itfelf,  by  any  fenfible  relilh,  by  the  guft 
and  delicioufnefs ,  which  he  fometimes  perceives,  and  other 
times  does  not  perceive.  Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant . 

DeligaTion.  n.f.  [cleligatio,  Latin.]  A  binding  up. 

The  third  intention  is  deligationy  or  retaining  the  parts  fo 
joined  together.  Wijeman  s  Surgery; 

Deli'ght.  n  f.  [delice,  Fr.  from  deleft  or  y  Latin.] 

1.  Joy;  content;  fatisfattion. 

And  Saul  commanded  his  fervants,  faying,  commune  with 
David  fecretly,  and  fay,  behold  the  king  hath  delight  in  thee, 
and  all  his  fervants  love  thee ;  now  therefore  be  the  king’s 
fon-in-law.  1  Sa.  xviii.  22. 

2.  That  which  gives  delight. 

Come,  fillers,  chear  we  up  his  fprights, 

And  fhew  the  beft  of  our  delights  : 

We’ll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  found;  , 

While  you  perform  your  antick  round.  Shakcfp.  Macbeth. 
Titus  Vefpafian  was  not  more  the  delight  of  human  kipd  ; 
the  univerfal  empire  made  him  only  known,  and  more  power¬ 
ful,  but  could  not  make  him  more  beloved.  Dryd.'Juv.  Dedic. 
She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight ; 

Moft  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  fight.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 
To  DELFGHT.  V.  a.  [deleffor,  Latin.] 

1.  Topleafe;  to  content ;  tofatisfy;  to  afford  pleafure. 

Delight  thyfelf  alfo  in  the  Lord,  and  he  fhall  give  thee  the 
deffres  of  thine  heart.  Pf  xxxvii.  4. 

To 


DEL 


Poor  infers,  whereof  fome  arc  bees,  delighted  with  flowers* 
and  their  fweetnefs  ;  others  beetles,  delighted  with  other  kinds 

of  viands-  Locke. 

He  heard,  he  took,  and  pouring  down  his  throar, 

Delighted ,  fwill’d  the  large  luxurious  draught.  Pope  s’ Off. 

To  Delight,  v.n.  To  have  delight  or  pleafure  in.  It  is 
followed  by  in. 

Doth  my  lord,  the  king,  delight  in  this  thing?  2  Sa.  xxiv. 

Lief  Fed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  delighteth 
greatiy  in  bis  commandments.  Pjal.  cxii.  i . 

Delightful,  adj.  [from  delight  and  full  A  Pleafatit :  charm¬ 
ing  ;  full  of  delight 

He  was  given  to  fparing  is  fo  immeafurable  fort,  that  he 
did  not  only  bar  himfelt  from  the  deightffil^  but  aim  oft  from 
the  neceftary  ufe  thereof.  Sidney ,  h.  iv. 

No  Spring  nor  Summer  on  the  mountain  feen, 

Smiles  with  gay  fruits,  or  with  delightful  green.  Addifon. 

Delightfully,  adv.  Pleafantly ;  charmingly;  with  de- 
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light. 

O  voice  !  once  heard 
Delightfully ,  increafe  and  multiply  ; 

Now  death  to  hear  !  Milton's  Paradife  L.fl. 

Deli  ghtfulness.  n.f  [from  delight.]  Pleafure;  comfort; 
fatisfa&ion. 

Tnis  indeed  fhews  the  excellency  of  the  objedt,  but  doth 
not  altogether  take  away  the  delightfulnefs  of  the  knowledge. 

,  Pi  Hot  fon ,  Sermon  i. 

Deli  ghtsome,  adj.  [from  delight.]  Pleafant;  delightful. 

I  he  words  themfelves  being  fo  ancient,  the  knitting  of 
them  fo  fhort  and  intricate,  and  the  whole  periods  and  com- 
pais  of  his  fpeech  fo  delightfome  for  the  roundnefs,  and  fo 
grave  for  the  ftrangenefs.  Spenfcr. 

God  has  furnifhed  every  one  with  the  fame  means  of  ex¬ 
changing  hunger  and  thirft  for  delightfome  vigour.  Crew's  Cofn. 
Deli'ghtsomely.  adv.  [from  delightjome. J  Pleafantly ;  in  a 
delightful  manner. 

Delightsomeness,  n.f  [from  delightfome .]  Pleafantnefs ; 
delightfulnefs. 

lo  DELFNEATE.  V.  a.  [, de'ineo ,  Latin.] 

).  To  draw  the  firft  draught  of  a  thing;  to  defign. 

2.  To  paint  in  colours;  toreprefenta  true  hkenefs  in  a  pidlure. 

1  he  licentia  pidtoria  is  very  large:  with  the  fame  reafon 
they  may  delineate  old  Neftor  like  Adonis,  Hecuba  with  He¬ 
len  s  face,  and  T  ime  with  Abfolon’s  head.  Prawns  Vug.  Err. 

3.  Todefcribe  ;  to  fet  forth  in  a  lively  manner. 

It  followeth  to  delineate  the  region,  in  which  God  firft 
planted  his  delightful  garden.  Raleigh’s  Hi/lory  of  the  World. 

I  have  not  here  time  to  delineate  to  ypu  the  glories  of  God’s 
heavenly  kingdom ;  nor,  indeed,  could  1  tell  you,  if  I  had, 
what  the  happinefs  of  that  place  and  portion  is.  Wake. 

Delineation,  n.f.  [de/zneatio,  Latin.]  The  firft  draught  of 
..  *  a  thing. 

In  the  orthographical  fchemes  there  fhould  be  a  true  deli¬ 
neation ,  and  the  juft  dimenfions  of  each  face,  and  of  what 
things  belong  to  .t.  Mortimer’s  Hujlandry. 

Deliniment,  n.f  [ delinimcntum ,  Latin.]  A  mitigating,  or 
all  waging.  ^Di£l 

DELFNQUENCY.  n.f.  [ delinquentia ,  Latin]  A  fault;  a 
failure  in  duty;  a  mifdeed. 

They  never  punifli  the  greateft  and  moft  intolerable  delin¬ 
quency  of  the  tumults,  and  their  exciters.  King  Charles 

Can 

Thy  years  determine  like  the  age  of  man. 

That  thou  fhould’ft  my  delinquencies  exquire, 

And  with  variety  of  tortures  tire  ?,  Sandys’s  Paraphr.  of  fob. 

A  delinquent  ought  to  be  cited  in  the  place  or  jurifdidtion 
where  the  delinquency  was  committed  by  him.  Aylijfe’s  Parerg. 
Deli'nq^j ent.  n.f.  [from  delinquens ,  Latin.]  An  offender; 
one  that  has  committed  a  crime  or  fault. 

Such  an  envious  ftate. 

That  fooner  will  accufe  the  magiftrate 
Phan  the  delinquent ;  and  will  rather  grieve 
T  he  treafori  is  not  added,  than  believe.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Catil. 
All  three  ruined,  not  by  war,  or  any  other  difafter,  but  by  ' 
juftice  and  fentence,  as  delinquents  and  criminals;  all  three 
famous'  writers.  Bacon’s  Holy  War. 

He  had,  upon  frivolous  furmifes,  been  fent  for  as  a  delin¬ 
quent,  and  been  brought  upon  his  knees  at  the  bar  of  both 
houfes.  Dryden’s  JEn.  Dedicat. 

I  o  DETIQUATE  v.n.  [ deliqueo ,  Latin.]  To  melt;  to  be 
diflolved.  5 

It  will  be  refolved  into  a  liquor  very  analogous  to  that 
which  the  chymifts  make  of  fait  of  tartar,  left  in  moift  cel¬ 
lars  to  cleliquate.  Boyle' s  Chym.  Princip. 

Such  an  ebullition  as  we  fee  made  by  the  mixture  of  fome 
chymical  liquors ;  as  oil  of  vitriol,  and  deliquatcd  fait  of 
tartar.  Cudworth  on  the  Creation. 

Dlliqua'tion.  n.f.  [ deliquatio ,  Latin.]  A  melting;  a  dif- 
folving. 

DELI  fLJfuM.  n.  f  Latin,  [a  chymical  term.]  A  diftillation 
by  the  lorce  of  fire,  or  a  difiolving  any  calcined  matter,  by 


hanging  it  up  in  moift  cellars,  into  a  lixivious  humotir.  DilA. 
Del  Fit  ament,  n.f.  [ deliramcntum ,  Latin.]  A  doting  or 
foolifh  idle  ftory. 

T  o  DELPRA  EE.  v.  n.  .[ deliro ,  Latin.]  To  dote;  to  rave; 

to  talk  or  adt  idly.  Did. 

Delira'tion.  n.J.  [ deliratio ,  Latin.]  Dotage;  folly;  mad- 

nefs-  ~  Di£t. 

Deli  rious.  adj  [ delirius ,  Latin.] 

1.  Light-headed;  raving;  doting. 

I  he  people  about  him  Laid  he  had  been  for  fome  hours  deli¬ 
rious  ;  but  when  I  law  him  he  had  his  underftandingas  well  as 
ever  i  knew.  Swift. 

-  •  On  bed 

Delirious  flung,  flecp  from  his  pillow  flies.  Phonfon’s  Spring. 
DELI  RIUM.  n.  J.  [  Latin.  J  Alienation  of  mind  ;  dotage. 

I  00  great  alacrity  and  promptnefs  in  anfwering,  efpecially 
in  perfons  naturally  of  another  temper,  is  a  fign  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  delirium  ;  and  in  a  feverifh  delirium  there  is  a  fmall 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

DelitigaYion.  n.f.  [from  dAitigo ,  Latin.]  A  ftriving;  a 
chiding  ;  a  contending.  £>i£t. 

To  DELIVER.  V.  a.  [delivr  er,  French.] 
r.  To  give;  to  yield;  to  offer ;  to  prefen t. 

In  any  cafe  thou  flialt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when 
the  fun  goeth  down.  Deut.  xxiv.  1  ?. 

Now  therefore  receive  no  more  money  of  your  acquain¬ 
tance,  but  deliver  it  for  the  breaches  of  the  houfe.  2  Kings. 

Yet  within  three  days  fhall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thine  head,  and 
reftore  thee  unto  thy  place;  and  thou  fhalt  deliver  Pharaoh’s 
cup  into  his  hand,  after  the  former  manner,  when  thou  waft: 
his  butler.  Gen.  xl.  1  3. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  they,  who  at  fuch  a  time  could  be 
corrupted  to  frame  and  deliver  fuch  a  petition,  would  not  be 
reformed  by  fuch  an  anfwer.  Dryden’s  JEn.  Dedicat. 

2.  To  caft  away ;  to  throw  off. 

Charm’d  with  that  virtuous  draught,  th’ exalted  mind 
All  fenfe  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind.  Pope’s  Odyffey ,  b.  iv. 

3.  Tofurrender;  to  put  into  one’s  hands.' 

And  David  faid  to  him,  canft  thou  bring  me  down  to  this 
company  ?  And  he  faid,  fw'ear  unto  me  by  God,  that  thou 
wilt  neither  kill  me,  nor  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  my 
mailer,  and  I  will  bring. thee  down  to  this  company.  1  Sa. 

They  obeyed  not  thy  commandments,  wherefore  thou  haft 
delivered  us  for  a  fpoil,  and  unto  captivity.  Dob.  iii.  4. 

4.  Tofave;  to  refeue. 

Deliver  me,  O  my  God,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked, 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  unrighteous  and  cruel  man.  Pf  lxxi.  4. 

I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Brainford ; 
but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  counterfeiting  the 
adtion  of  an  old  woman,  delivered  met.  Sh.  M.  W.  of  Windfor. 
Thus  fhe  the  captive  did  delivery 
The  captive  thus  gave  up  his  quiver.  Prior. 

5‘  Tofpeak;  to  tell;  to  relate;  to  utter;  to  pronounce. 

A  mirth-moving  jeft. 

Which  his  fair  tongue,  conceit’s  expofitor. 

Delivers  in  fuch  apt  and  gracious  words. 

That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales.  Shakefpeare. 

Tell  me  your  highnefs’  pleafure  ; 

What  from  your  grace  I  fhall  deliver  to  him.  Shake f  R.  HI. 

I  knew  a  clergyman,  who  appeared  to  deliver  his  fermon 
without  looking  into  his  notes.  Swift. 

6.  To  difburden  a  woman  of  a  child. 

On  her  fright  and  fears, 

She  is  fomething  before  her  time  deliver’d.  Sh.  Winter’s  Dale. 
Tully  was  long  ere  he  could  be  delivered  of  a  few  verfes, 
and  thofe  poor  ones  too.  Peacham  on  Poetry . 

Do  Deliver  over.  v.  a. 

1.  To  put  into  another’s  hands;  to  leave  to  the  diferetion  of 
another. 

Deliver  mo  not  over  unto  thfe  will  of  mine  enemies;  for 
falfe  witneftes  are  rifen  up  againft  me,  and  fuch  as  breathe  out 

cruety-  Pf.  xxvii-  1 2. 

The  conftables  have  delivered  her  over  to  me,  and  fhe  fliall 
have  whipping  enough,  I  warrant  her.  Shakefpeare  s  Hen.  IV. 

2.  To  give  from  hand  to  hand ;  to  tranfmit. 

If  a  true  account  may  be  expedled  by  future  ages  from  the 
prefent,  your  lordfhip  will  be  delivered  over  to  pofterity  in  a 
fairer  character  than  I  have  given.  Dryden’s  Ded.  to  K.  Arthur. 
To  Del  Ever  up.  v.  a. 

1.  To  furrender;  to  give  up. 

He  that  fpared  not  his  own  fon,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all,  how  fliall  he  not,  with  him  alfo,  freely  give  us  all  things  ? 

Rom.  viii.  32. 

Are  the  cities  that  I  got  with  wounds. 

Deliver’d  up  again  with  peaceful  words  ?  Shahefp.  Hen.  VI. 

Happy  having  fuch  a  fon. 

That  would  deliver  up  his  greatnefs  fo 
Into  the  hand  of  juftice.  Shakefpeare  ’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Deli  verance.  n.  f.  [delivr ance,  French.] 

1.  T  he  adt  of  delivering  a  thing  to  another. 
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2.  The  aft  of  freeing  from  captivity,  flavery*  of  any  oppreflion ; 
refcue. 

He  hath  fent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deli¬ 
verance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  fight  to  the  blind, 
to  fet  at  liberty  thofe  that  are  bound.  Lu.  iv.  18. 

O  God,  command  deliverances  for  Jacob.  Pj.  xliv,  4; 

Whate’er  befalls,  your  life  fhall  be  my  care ; 

One  death,  or  one  deliv’rance  we  will  fhare.  Drydens  Ain, 

3.  The  aft  of  fpeaking;  utterance;  pronunciation. 

If  ferioufly  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance ,  I  have  fpoke 
With  one  that  in  her  fex,  her  years  profeflion, 

Wifdom  and  conftancy,  hath  amaz’d  me  more 

Than  I  dare  blame  my  weaknefs.  Sh.  AW s  well  that  ends  well, 

4.  The  aft  of  bringing  childdren. 

Ne’er  mother 

Rejoic’d  d  liverance  more.  Shakefpeare’s  Cymb  elide. 

People  have  a  fuperftitious  belief,  that  in  the  labour  of  wo¬ 
men  ithelpeth  to  the  eafy  deliverance.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory, 

Deliverer,  n.  f  [from  deliver .] 

I .  A  faver ;  a  refeuer ;  a  preferver  ;  a  releafer. 

It  doth  notably  fet  forth  the  confent  of  all  nations  and  ages, 
in  the  approbation  of  the  extirpating  and  debellating  of  giants, 
monfters,  and  foreign  tyrants,  not  only  as  lawful,  but  as  me¬ 
ritorious  even  of  divine  honour  ;  and  this,  although  the  deli¬ 
verer  came  from  the  one  end  of  the  world  unto  the  other. 

Bacon’s  Holy  War , 

By  that  feed 

Is  meant  thy  great  deliverer ,  who  fhall  bruife 
The  ferpent’s  head.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xii.  /.  149. 
Andrew  Doria  has  a  ftatue  erefted  to  him  at  the  entrance 
of  the  doge’s  palace,  with  the  glorious  title  of  deliverer  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  and  one  of  his  family  another,  that  calls  him 
its  preferver.  Addifon’ s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Him  their  deliverer  Europe  does  confefs. 

All  tongues  extol  him,  all  religions  blefs.  Halifax . 

She  withes  for  death,  as  a  deliverer  from  pain.  Bolingbroke. 

2:  A  relater ;  one  that  communicates  fomething  by  fpeech  or 
writing. 

Divers  chymical  experiments,  delivered  by  fober  authors, 
have  been  believed  falfe,  only  becaufe  the  menftruums,  or 
other  materials  employed  in  the  unfuccefsful  trials  of  them, 
were  not  as  highly  rectified,  or  otherwife  as  exquifitely  depu¬ 
rated,  as  thofe  that  were  ufed  by  the  deliverers  of  thofe  expe¬ 
riments.  Boyle, 

Delivery,  n.  f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  aft  of  delivering,  or  giving. 

2.  Releafe  ;  refcue  j  faving. 

He  fwore,  with  fobs, 

That  he  would  labour  my  delivery.  Sbakefp.  Richard  III. 

3.  A  furrender ;  giving  up. 

After  the  delivery  of  your  royal  father’s  perfon  into  the 
hands  of  the  army,  I  undertaking  to  the  queen  mother,  that 
I  would  find  fome  means  to  get  accefs  to  him,  {he  was  pleated 
to  fend  me.  Denham ,  Dedication. 

Nor  did  he  in  any  degree  contribute  to  the  delivery  of  his 
houfe,  which  was  at  firft  imagined,  becaufe  it  was  fo  ill,  or 
not  at  all  defended.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

4.  Utterance ;  pronunciation;  fpeech. 

We  alledge  what  the  feriptures  themfelves  do  ufually  fpeak, 
for  the  faving  force  of  the  word  of  God,  not  with  reftraint  to 
any  certain  kind  of  delivery ,  but  howfoever  the  fame  (hall 
chance  to  be  made  known.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  fett.  22. 

5.  Ufe  of  the  limbs ;  aftivity. 

The  earl  was  the  taller,  and  much  the  ftronger  ;  but  the 
duke  had  the  neater  limbs,  and  freer  delivery.  Wottoii. 

6.  Childbirth. 

Like  as  a  woman  with  child,  that  draweth  near  the  time  of 
her  delivery ,  is  in  pain,  and  crieth  out.  If.  xxvi.  7. 

Dell,  n.f  [from  dal,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  pit ;  a  valley ;  a  hole  in  the  ground ;  any  cavity  in  the 
earth.  Obfolete. 

The  while,  the  like  fame  unhappy  ewe, 

Whofe  clouted  leg  her  hurt  doth  {hew, 

Fell  headlong  into  a  dell.  Spenfer’s  P aji orals. 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 

Dingle,  or  bufhy  dell  of  this  wild  wood.  Milt.  Farad.  Loft. 

But,  foes  to  fun-fhine,  moft  they  took  delight 
In  dells  and  dales,  conceal’d  from  human  fight*  Tickell. 

Delph.  n.  f  [from  Delft ,  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Delft- 
land.]  A  fine  fort  of  earthenware. 

A  fupper  worthy  of  herfelf ; 

Five  nothings  in  five  plates  of  delph.  Swift. 

De'ltoidj?.  adj.  [from  delta ,  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet;  fo  called  by  reafon  of  its  refembling  this  letter.] 
An  epithet  applied  to  a  triangular  mufcle  ariling.  from  the 
clavicula,  and  from  the  procefs  of  the  fame,  whofe  action  is 
to  raife  the  arm  upward. 

Cut  fiill  more  of  the  deltoid  mufcle,  and  carry  the  arm 
backward.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

PeLu'dable.  adj.  [from  delude.]  Liable  to  be  deceived  j  that 
is  eafily  impofed  on* 

You.  I. 
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Not  Well  underftanding  orhnifcierice,  he  is  not  fo  rear!/ 
to  deceive  himfelf  as  to  falfify  unto  him  whofe  cogitation  i4 
no  ways  deludable.  Brown's  Vulgar  ErrourSi  b.  i; 

To  DELUDE,  vi  a.  [deludo ;  Latin  ] 

1.  To  beguile;  to  cheat ;  to  deceive  ;  to  impofe  on; 

O,  give  me  leave,  1  have  deluded  you  ; 

’Tw.:s  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  nam’d; 

But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevail’d.  Shak.  H.  Vis 
Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feign’d  pretence 
Of  proffer’d  peace;  delude  the  Latian  prince.  Drydens  Ain. 

2.  To  disappoint ;  to  fruftrate. 

Delu'der.  n.f.  [from  delude  ] 

1.  A  beguiler;  a  deceiver;  animpoffor;  a  cheat  j  a  falfe  pre¬ 
tender. 

Say,  flatterer,  fay,  ah  fair  deluder  fpeak ; 

Anfwer  me  this,  ere  yet  my  heart  does  break.  Granville: 
To  DELVE.  v.  a.  [belpan,  Sax.  ddveni  Dut.  perhaps  from 
a  hog.  Junius.~\ 

1.  To  dig ;  to  open  the  ground  with  a  fpade. 

It  fhall  go  hard 

But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  the  mines, 

And  blow  them  at  the  moon.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlets 

Delve  of  convenient  depth  your  thrafhing  floor  ; 

With  temper’d  clay  then  fill  and  face  it  o’er.  Dryd.  Georg . 

Befides,  the  filthy  fwine  will  oft  invade 
Thy  firm  inclofure,  and  with  delving  fnout 
The  rooted  foreft  undermine.  Philips : 

2.  To  fathom  ;  to  fift ;  to  found  one’s  opinions 

What’s  his  name  and  birth  ? 

~I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root:  his  father 
"VVas  call’d  Sicillius.  ShakeJ'peari' s  Cymbelint. 

De'lve.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  ditch;  apitfal;  a  den;  at 
cave.  ,  , 

He  by  and  by 

His  feeble  feet  directed  to  the  cry ;  .  , 

Which  to  that  fhady  delve  him  brought  at  laft,-  .  ,  , 

Where  Mammon  earft  did  fun  his  treafury.  Fairy  Queens 
Such  a  light  and  metall’d  dance 
Saw;  you  never  yet  in  France  ; 

And  by  landmen,  for  the  nonce; 

That  turn  round  like  grindle-ftones; 

Which  they  dig  out  fro’  the  delves , 

For  their  bairns  bread,  wives,  and  felves.  Ben:  fohhfon '. 

A  De  lve  of  Coals.  A  certain  quantity  of  coals  dug  in  the  miner 
or  pit,  Dill. 

DeTver.  n.f.  [from  delved\  A  digger;  one  that  opens  the 
ground  with  a  fpade.  .  ;  >  ' 

DELUGE,  n.f  [deluge,  French,  fiom  diluvium,  Latih.] 

1.  A  general  inundation  ;  a  laying  entirely  under  water. 

The  apoftle  doth  plainly  intimate,  that  the  old  world  was 
fubjeft  to  perifh  by  a  deluge ,  as  this  is  fubjeft  to  periffi  by 
conflagration.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  An  overflowing  of  the  natural  bounds  of  a  river. 

But  if  with  bays  and  dams  they  ftrive  to  force 
His  channel  to  a  new  or  narrow  courfe, 

No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwells, 

Firft  to  a  torrent,  then  a  deluge  fwells.  Denham, 

3.  Any  fudden  and  refiftlefs  calamity; . 

To  De'luge.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  drown  ;  to  lay  totally  under  water. 

The  reftlefs  flood  the  land  would  overflow, 

By  which  the  delug  d  earth  would  ufelefs  grow.  Blackmore v 
Still  the  battering  waves  rufh  in 
Implacable,  ’till  delug’d  by  the  foam 

The  {hip  finks,  found’ring  in  the  vaft  abyfs.  Philips. 

2.  To  overwhelm;  to  caufe  to  fink  under  the  weight  of  any 
calamity. 

At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood. 

Shall  deluge  all.  Pope's  Epijl.  iii.  1.  137. 

Delusion,  n.f.  [ delufo ,  Latin.] 

x.  A  cheat;  guile;  deceit;  treachery;  fraud;  collufion ;  falfe- 
hood. 

2.  A  falfe  reprefentation;  illufion  ;  errour ;  a  chimerical  thought. 
Who  therefore  feeks  inthefe 

True  wifdom,  finds  her  not,  or  by  delufion.  Milt.  Par.  Rcgi 
I  waking,  view’d  with1  grief  the  rifing  fun; 

And  fondly  mourn’d  the  dear  delufion  gone.  Prior . 

Delu'sive.  adj.  [from  delufus ,  Latin.]  Apt  to  deceive;  be¬ 
guiling;  impofingon. 

When,  fir’d  with  paftion,  wC  attack  the  fair, 

Delufive  fighs  and  brittle  vows  we  bear.  Prior. 

T  he  happy  wbimfey  you  ptirfue, 

’Till  you  at  length  believe  it  true; 

Caught  by  your  own  delufive  art. 

You  fancy  firft,  and  then  affert.  .  ,  .  .  Prior. 

While  the  bafe  and;  groveling  multitude  of  different  nations, 
ranks  and  ages  were  lillening  to  the  delufive  deities,  thofe  of  a 
more  erect  alpeft  and  exalted  fpirit  feparated  themfelves  from 
the  reft*  Taller ,  Ny.  8t; 

A  vaft  variety  of  phrenoniena,  and  thofe  many  of  them  fo 
dehfve ,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  cfcape  impofition  and  miftake. 

Woodward's  Natural  Hijlory ,  p.  iv. 
6  O  Delusory. 
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DELu'sottY.  adj.  [from  delufus ,  Lat:n.]  Apt  to  deceive. 

This  confidence  is  founded  on  no  better  foundation  than  a 
delufory  prejudice.  Glanv.Scepfc.  i2. 

De'magogue.  n.  f  [^»f4aywy'ik]  A  ringleader  of  the  rabble; 
a  populous  and  factious  Orator. 

Who  were  the  chief  demagogues  and  patrons  of  tumults,  to 
fend  for  them,  to  flatter  and  embolden  them.  King  Charles. 

A  plaulible,  infignificant  word,  in  the  mouth  of  an  expert 
demagogue ,  is  a  dangerous  and  dreadful  weapon.  South's  Ser?n. 

Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  though  each  of  them  a  leader, 
or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  a  demagogue ,  in  a  popular  ftate, 
yet  feem  to  differ  in  their  practice  upon  this  branch  of  their 
art.  '•  ;•  •  Swift. 

Dema'in.  } 

Deme'an.  > n.f  [ domaine ,  French. 

Demesne,  3 

That  land  which  a  man  holds  originally  of  himfelf,  called 
dominium  by  the  civilians,  and  oppofed  to  feodum  or  fee, 
which  fignifies  thofe  that  are  held  of  a  fuperior  lord.  It  is 
fometimes  ufed  alfo  for  a  diftindlion  between  thofe  lands  that 
the  lord  of  the  manor  has  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  the  hands 
of  his  leflee,  demifed  or  let  upon  a  rent  for  a  term  of  years 
or  Ine,  and  fuch  other  lands  appertaining  to  thefaid  manor  as 
belong  to  free  or  copyholders ;  although  the  copyhold  belong- 
ing  to  any  manor,  according  to  many  good  lawyers,  is  alfo 
accounted  demeans.  Philips. 

Having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 

Of  fair  demefis ,  youthful,  and  nobly  allied.  Shakefpeare. 

That  earldom  indeed  had  a  royal  jurifdkftion  and  feigniory, 
though  the  lands  of  that  county  in  demefne  were  poflefled  for 
the'  moft-  part  by  the  ancient  inheritors.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

The  defeats  in  thofe  a£ts  for  planting  foreft-trees  might  be 
fully  fupplied,  fince  they  have  hitherto  been  wholly  ineffec¬ 
tual,  except  about  the  demefnes  of  a  few  gentlemen ;  and  even 
there,  in  general,  very  unlkilfully  made,  and  thriving  accord- 
ingly.  Swift . 

Dema'nd.  n.f.  [ demande ,  French.] 

1.  A  claim;  a  challenging ;  the  afking  of  any  thing  with  au¬ 
thority.  , 

This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  and  the  de¬ 
mand ’  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones.  Dan.  iv.  17. 

Giving  vent-,  gives  life  and  ftrength  to  our  appetites;  and 
he  that  has  the  confidence  to  turn  his  wifhes  into  demands , 
will  be  but  a  little  way  from  thinking  he  ought  to  obtain 
^em.  _  Locke. 

2.  A  queftion  ;  an  interrogation. 

3.  The  calling  for  a  thing  in  order  to  purchafe  it. 

My  bookfeller  tells  me,  the  demand  for  thofe  my  papers  in- 
creafes  daily.  Addifon's  Spectator^  N°.  124. 

4.  [In  law.]  The  afking  of  what  is  due.  It  hath  alfo  a  proper 
fignification  diftinguilhed  from  plaint ;  for  all  civil  adtions  are 
purfued  either  by  demands  or  plaints,  and  the  purfuer  is  called 
demandant  or  plaintiff.  There  are  two  manners  of  demands , 
the  one  of  deed,  the  other  in  law  :  in  deed,  as  in  every  pree- 
dpe ,  there  is  exprefs  demand  :  in  Jaw,  as  every  entry  in  land- 
diftrefs  for  rent,  taking  or  feifing  of  goods,  and  fuch  like  adds, 
which  may  be  done  without  any  words,  are  demands  in 

.  Iaw-  Blount. 

To  DEMA'ND.  v.  a.  [ demander ,  French.] 

1.  To  claim  ;  to  afk  for  with  authority. 

The  pound  of  flefh,  which  I  demand  of  him. 

Is  dearly  bought,  ’tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  To  queftion;  to  interrogate. 

And  when  Uriah  was  come  unto  him,  David  demanded  of 
him  how  Joab  did,  and  how  the  people  did,  and  how  the 
war  profpered.  2  Sa.  xi.  7. 

If  any  friend  of  Caefar’s  demand ,  why  Brutus  rofe  againft 
Caefar,  this  is  my  anfwer :  Not  that  I  loved  Caefar  lefs,  but 
that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Shakefpeare' s  Julius  Ctefar. 

Young  one. 

Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ;  for,  it  feems, 

Fhey  crave  to  be  demanded.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

The  oracle  of  Apollo  being  demanded ,  when  the  war  and 
mifery  of  Greece  Ihould  have  an  end,  reply’d,  When  they 
would  double  the  altar  in  Delos,  which  was  of  a  cubick  form. 

Peacham  on  Geometry. 

3.  [In  law.]  To  profecute  in  a  real  a£lion. 

Dema'ndable.  adj.  [from  demand.]  That  may  be  demanded* 

•requefted ;  afked  for. 

All  fums  demandable ,  either  for  licence  of  alienation  to  be 
made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  or  for  the  pardon  of  any  fuch 
alienation,  already  made  without  licence,  have  been  ftaved  in 
the  way  to  the  hanaper.  Bacon's  Off.  of  Alienation. 

Demandant,  n.f.  [from  demand]  He  who  is  adfor  or 
plaintiff  in  a  real  adfion,  becaufe  he  demandeth  lands.  Coke. 

One  of  the  witnefles  depofed,  that  dining  on  a  Sunday 
with  the  demandant ,  whofe  wife  had  fat  below  the  fqu ire’s  lady 
Bt  church*  flie  the  faid  wife  dropped  fome  expreflions,  as  if 
ihe  thought  her  hufband  ought  to  be  knighted.  Spectator. 


Dema'nder.  n.f  [ demandeur ,  French.] 

1.  One  that  requires  a  thing  with  authority. 

2.  One  that  afks  a  civil  queftion. 

3.  One  that  alks  for  a  thing  in  order  to  purchafe  it. 

They  grow  very  faff  and  fat,  which  alfo  bettereth  their 
tafte,  and  delivereth  them  to  the  demander s  ready  ufe  at  all 
feafons.  Carew' s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

4.  A  dunner  ;  one  that  demands  a  debt. 

Deme'an.  n.f.  [from  demener^  French  ] 

1.  A  mien;  prefence;  carriage;  demeanour;  deportment. 

At  his  feet,  with  forrowful  demean , 

And  deadly  hue,  an  armed  corfe  did  lie.  Fairy  )ueen ,  b.  ii. 
To  DEiME'AN.  v.  a.  [from  demener ,  French.] 

1.  To  behave  ;  to  carry  one’s  felf. 

Ihofe  plain  and  legible  lines  of  duty  requiring  us  to  de¬ 
mean  ourfelves  to  God  humbly  and  devoutly,  to  our  governors 
obediently,  and  to  our  neighbours  juftly,  and  to  ourfelves 
foberly  and  temperately.  South's  Sermons. 

A  man  cannot  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  God ;  and  that, 
according  as  he  demeans  himfelf  towards  him,  he  will  make 
him  happy  or  miferable  for  ever.  Tillotfon ,  Serm.  i. 

Strephon  had  long  perplex’d  his  brains, 

How  with  fo  high  a  nymph  he  might 

Demean  himfelf  the  wedding-night.  Swift. 

2.  To  leflen ;  to  debafe  ;  to  undervalue. 

Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholis  is  mad  ; 

Elfe  he  would  never  fo  demean  himfelf.'  Sh  Com.  of  Errours. 
Deme'ancur.  n.f.  [ demener ,  French.]  Carriage;  beha¬ 
viour. 

Of  fo  infupportable  a  pride  he  was,  that  where  his  deed? 
might  well  ftir  envy,  his  demeanour  did  rather  breed  difdain. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Angels  beft  like  us,  when  we  are  moft  like  unto  them  in  all 
parts  of  decent  demeanour.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

His  geftures  fierce 

■  He  mark’d,  and  mad  demeanour ,  then  alone. 

As  hefuppos’d,  all  unobferv’d,  unfeen.  Milton's  Par.  Loll. 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  fad  demeanour  meek. 

Ill  worthy  I,  fuch  title  Ihould  belong 
T o  me  tranfgreflor  !  Milton's  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  xi.  /.  1 6  2, 
He  was  of  a  courage  not  to  be  daunted,  which  was  mani- 
fefted  in  all  his  adtions,  efpecially  in  his  whole  demeanour  at 
the  Ifle  of  Ree,  both  at  the  landing,  and  upon  the  retreat.  Clar. 
Deme'ans.  n.f.  pi.  An  eftate  in  goods  or  lands;  that  which 
a  man  poflefles  in  his  own  right. 

To  DEME'NTATE.  v.n.  [demento,  Latin.]  To  grow  mad. 
Dementa'tion.  n.f.  [dement  atio^  Latin]  A  being  mad,  or 
frantick. 

Deme'rit.  n.  f.  [ demerite ,  Fr.  from  demeritus ,  cf  demereor , 
Latin.]  The  oppofite  to  merit;  ill-deferving ;  what  makes 
one  worthy  of  blame  or  punifhment. 

They  Ihould  not  be  able  once  to  ftir,  or  to  murmur,  but  it 
Ihould  be  known,  and  they  Ihortened  according  to  their 
demerits.  _  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Thou  liv’ft  by  me  ;  to  me  thy  breath  refign  ; 

Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine.  Dryden's  Fables. 

Whatever  they  acquire  by  their  induftry  or  ingenuity, 
Ihould  be  fecure,  unlefs  forfeited  by  any  demerit  or°offence 
againft  the  cuftom  of  the  family.  Temple. 

2.  Anciently  the  fame  with  merit;  defert. 

’Tis  yet  to  know. 

Which  when  I  know  that  boafting  is  an  honour, 

I  Ihall  promulgate,  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
F rom  men  of  royal  fiege  ;  and  my  demerits 
May  fpeak,  unbonnetting,*  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach’d.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

To  Deme'rit.  v.  a.  [ demeriter ,  French.]  To  deferve  blame 
or  punilhment. 

Deme'rsed.  adj.  [from  demerfus,  of  demerge,  Latin.  ]  Plunged; 

drowned.  |>/V7. 

De  me'rsion.  n.f.  [demerfoy  Latin.] 

1.  A  drowning. 

2.  [In  chymiftry.]  The  putting  any  medicine  in  a  difiblving 

_Iiquor.  Diff 

Deme'sne.  See  Demain. 

DE'MI.  infeparable  particle.  [ demi ,  Fr.  dimidiurn ,  Latin.]  Half; 
one  of  two  equal  parts.  This  word  is  only  ufed  in  compofi- 
tion ;  as  demigod. ,  that  is,  half  human,  half  divine. 
Demi-cannon.  n.  f.  [demi  and  cannon.] 

Demi-cannon  Lowcjl.  A  great  gun  that  carries  a  ball  of 
thirty  pounds  weight  and  fix  inches  diameter.  The  diameter 
of  the  bore  is  fix  inches  two  eighth  parts.  Dill. 

Demi-cannon  Ordinary.  A  great  gun  fix  inches  four  eights 
diameter  in  the  bore,  twelve  foot  long.  It  carries  a  Ihot  fix 
inches  one  fixth  diameter,  and  thirty-two  pounds  weight.  Didl. 
Demi-cannon  of  the  greate/l  Size.  A  gun  fix  inches  and  fix 
eighth  parts  diameter  in  the  bore,  twelve  foot  lonp\  It  car¬ 
ries  a  ball  of  fix  inches  five  eights  diameter,  and  thirty-fix 
pounds  weight.  Dili. 

What !  this  a  fleeve  ?  ’Tis  like  a  demi-cannon.  Shakefp. 
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Tcil  engines,  that  fhall  be  of  equal  force  either  to  a  cannoh 
or  demi-cannon ,  culverin  or  demi-culverin,  may  be  framed  at 
the  fame  price  that  one  of  thefe  will  amount  to.  Wilkins-. 
Demi-culverin.  n.f.  [demi  and  culverin.] 

Demi-culverin  of  the  lowejl  Size.  A  gun  four  inches  two 
eights  diameter  in  the  bore,  and  ten  foot  long.  It  carries  a 
ball  four  inches  diameter,  and  nine  pounds  weight.  Didl. 
Demi-culverin  Ordinary.  A  gun  four  inches  four  eights 
diameter  in  the  bore,  ten  foot  long.  It  carries  a  ball  four 
inches  two  eights  diameter,  and  ten  pounds  eleven  ounces 

weieht. 

<— ■ 

Demi-culverin,  elder  Sort .  A  gun  four  inches  and  fix  eights 
diameter  in  the  bore,  ten  foot  one  third  in  length  It  carries 
a  ball  four  inches  four  eight  parts  diameter,  and  twelve  pounds 
eleven  ounces  weight.  Milit.  Diet. 

They  continue  a  perpetual  volley  of  demi-culverins.  Raleigh. 
The  army  left  two  demi-culverins ,  and  two  other  good 
guns*  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Demi-devil.  n.f.  [ demi  and  devil .]  Partaking  of  infernal 
nature  ;  half  a  devil. 

Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devil , 

Why  he  hath  thus  enfnar’d  my  foul  and  body  ?  Shah.  Othei. 
Demi  god.  n.f.  [demi  and  god.]  Partaking  of  divine  nature; 
half  a  god  ;  an  hero  produced  by  the  cohabitation  of  divinities 
with  mortals. 

He  took  his  leave  of  them,  whofe  eyes  bad  him  farewel 
with  tears,  making  temples  to  him  as  to  a  demi-god.  Sidney. 

Be  gods,  or  angels,  demi- gods.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl. 

Tranfported  demi- gods  flood  round, 

And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  found. 

Enfram’d  with  glory’s  charms.  Pope’s  St.  Cec cilia. 

Nay,  half  in  heaven,  except  (what’s  mighty  odd) 

A  fit  of  vapours  clouds  this  demi-god.  Pope’s  Epijl.  of  Hor. 
D  EMI- lance.  n.J.  [demi  and  lance.]  Alight  lance;  a  fpear; 
a  half-pike. 

On  their  fleel’d  heads,  their  demi-lances  wore 
Small  pennons,  which  their  ladies  colours  bore.  Dryden. 

Light  demi-lances  from  afar  they  throw, 

Faften’d  with  leathern  thongs  to  gaul  the  foe.  Dryden  s  / En . 
Demi-man.  n.f.  [ demi  and  man.]  Half  a  man.  A  term  of 
reproach. 

We  mufl  adventure  this  battle,  left  we  perifh  by  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  this  barking  demi-man.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 
Demi-wolf.  n.f.  [ demi  and  tuolf]  Half  a  wolf;  a  mongrel- 
dog  between  a  dog  and  wolf.  Lycifca. 

Spaniels,  curs, 

Showghs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-w'olves ,  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shakefpeares  Macbeth. 

Demi'se.  n.f  [from  demetre,  demis,  demife,  French.]  Death; 
deceafe.  It  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  formal  and  ceremonious 
language. 

About  a  month  before  the  demife  of  queen  Anne,  the  author 
retired.  Swift. 

To  DEMFSE.  v.  a.  [demis,  demife ,  French.]  To  grant  at 
one’s  death  ;  to  grant  by  will ;  to  bequeath. 

My  executors  Ihall  not  have  power  to  demife  my  lands  to  be 
purchafed.  Swift's  Lafl  Will. 

Demi'ssion.  n.f.  [ demiffio ,  Latin.]  Degradation;  diminu¬ 
tion  of  dignity ;  depreffion. 

Inexorable  rigour  is  worfe  than  a  lafehe  demijfon  of  fove- 
reign  authority.  L'Ef  range. 

ToDEMPT.  v.  a.  [ demitto ,  Latin.]  To  deprefs ;  to  hang 
down;  to  let  fall.  Didl. 

When  they  are  in  their  pride,  that  is,  advancing  their 
train,  if  they  decline  their  neck  to  the  ground,  they  prefently 
demit ,  and  let  fall  the  fame.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii. 
DEMOCRACY,  n.f.  [Hypoxia 11a.]  One  of  the  three  forms 
of  government ;  that  in  which  the  fovereign  power  is  neither 
lodged  in  one  man,  nor  in  the  nobles,  but  in  the  collective 
body  of  the  people. 

While  many  of  the  fervants,  by  induftry  and  virtue,  ar¬ 
rive  at  riches  and  efteem,  then  the  nature  of  the  government 
inclines  to  a  democracy.  Temple. 

The  majority  having  the  whole  power  of  the  community, 

may  employ  all  that  power  in  making  laws,  and  executing 
thofe  laws ;  and  there  the  form  of  the  government  is  a  perfect 
democracy.  Locke. 

DemocraTical.  adj.  [from  democracy.]  Pertaining  to  a  po¬ 

pular  government ;  popular. 

They  are  ftill  within  the  line  of  vulgarity,  and  are  demccra- 
tical't nemies  to  truth.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

As  the  government  of  England  has  a  mixture  of  democrati- 
cal  in  it,  fo  the  right  of  inventing  political  lyes,  is  partly  in 
the  people.  Arbuthnot. 

To  DEMOLISH,  v.  a.  [ demolir ,  French  ;  demolior ,  Latin.] 

I.  'Fo  throw  down  buildings  ;  to  raze;  to  deftroy. 

I  expelled  the  fabrick  of  my  book  would  long  fince  have 
been  demolijljed,  and  laid  even  with  the  ground.  Tillotfon ,  Prcf. 

Red  lightning  play’d  along  the  firmament, 

And  their  demolijh’ d  works  to  pieces  rent.  Dryden’ s  Ovid. 


Demo'lisher.  n.f.  [from  demolijh.]  One  that  throws  down 
buildings;  a  deftroyer  ;  a  layer  wafte. 

Demolition.  «.  J,  [from  demolijh. ]  The  a<5t  of  overthrow-* 
ing  or  demoli firing  buildings ;  deftru&ion. 

1  wo  gentlemen  ftiould  have  the  direction  in  the  demolition 
of  Dunkirk.  Swift. 

DE'MON.  n.J.  [da-mon,  Latin ;  L(v.wv.J  A  fpirit;  generally 
an  evil  fpirit ;  a  devil. 

I  felt  him  ilrikc,  and  now  I  fee  him  fly  : 

Curs’d  demon!  O  for  ever  broken  lie 

Thofe  fatal  Ihafts,  by  which  I  inward  bleeds  Prion 

Demo'niack.  \ai>-  [from aW] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  devil ;  devilifh. 

He,  all  unarm’d, 

Shall  chafe  thee  with  the  terror  of  his  voice 

From  thy  demoniack  holds,  pofiefiion  foul.  Milton’s  Pirr.  Rtg, 

2.  Influenced  by  the  devil ;  produced  by  diabolical  pofiefiion. 

Demoniack  phrenfy,  moping  melancholy.  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 
Demo'niack.  n.f.  [from  the  adje&ive.]  One  poftefled  by 
the  devil;  one  whofe  mind  is  difturbed  and  agitated  by  thd 
power  of  wicked  and  unclean  fpirits. 

Thofe  lunaticks  and  demoniacks  that  were  reflored  to  their 
right  mind,  were  fuch  as  lought  after  him,  and  believed  in 

Bentley’s  Sermons. 

Demo'nian.  adj.  [from  demon.]  Devilifh;  of  the  nature  of 
devils. 

Demonian  fpirits  now,  from  the  element 
Each  of  his  reign  allotted,  rightlier  called 
Pow’rs  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  beneath.  Parad.  Ref 
Demono'cracy.  n.fy  [$afuv  and  *g«7A>.]  The  power  of  the 
devil.  '  Did?. 

Demono'latry.  n.f.  [oV«^  and  The  worfiiip  of 

the  devil.  Dftf. 

Demono'logy.  n.f.  [oalpi  and  Xoy©-.]  Difcourfe  of  the 
nature  of  devils.  Thus  king  James  entitled  his  book  con¬ 
cerning  witches. 

Demo'nstarle.  adj.  [dcmonjlrabilis,  Lat.]  That  which  may 
be  proved  beyond  doubt  or  contradiction  ;  that  which  maybe 
made  not  only  probable,  but  evident. 

1  he  grand  articles  of  our  belief  are  as  iemorjlrable  as 
geometry.  Glanv.  Scepf  c.  24. 

Demo'nstrably.  adv.  [from  demonf  cable.]  In  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  admits  of  certain  proof;  evidently;  beyond  pofiibility* 
of  contradiction. 

He  fhould  have  compelled  his  minifters  to  execute  the  law, 
in  thofe  cafes  that  demovjtrably  concerned  thepublick  peace.  Cl: 
To  DEMO  NSTRA  I  E.  v.  a.  [ demonjlro *  Latin.]  To  prove 
with  the  higheft  degree  of  certainty ;  to  prove  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  reduces  the  contrary  pofition  to  evident  abfurdity. 

We  cannot  demonjlrate  thefe  things  fo,  as  to  fhew  that  the 
contrary  often  involves  a  contradiction.  Tillotfon ,  Pbef. 

Demonstra'tion.  n.f.  [demonfl ratio,  Latin.] 
i*  The  higheft  degree  of  deducible  or  argumental  evidence; 
the  ftrongeft  degree  of  proof ;  fuch  proof  as  not  only  evinces 
the  pofition  proved  to  be  true,  but  Ihews  the  contrary  pofi- 
tion  to  be  abfurd  and  impoffible. 

What  appeareth  to  be  true  by  ftrong  and  invincible  demon* 
f  ration,  fuch  as  wherein  it  is  not  by  any  way  pofilble  to  be 
deceived,  thereunto  the  mind  doth  neceflarily  aflent.  Hooker. 

Where  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  thing  is  plain¬ 
ly  and  clearly  perceived,  it  is  called  demonjlration.  Locke. 

2.  Indubitable  evidence  of  the  fenfes  or  reafon. 

Which  way  foever  we  turn  ourfelves,  we  are  encountered 
with  clear  evidences  and  fenfible  demonjlration s  of  a  Deity.  Till. 
Demonstrative,  adj.  [demonjlrativus,  Latin  ] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  demonftration ;  invincibly  conclufive ; 
certain. 

An  aigument  necefiary  and  demonfrative ,  is  fiich  as,  being 
propofed  unto  any  man,  and  underftood,  the  man  cannot 
chufe  but  inwardly  yield.  Honker,  Pref 

2.  Having  the  power  of  exprefiing  clearly  and  certainly. 

Painting  is  necefiary  to  all  other  arts,  becaufe  of  the  need 
which  they  have  of  demarflrative  figures,  which  often  give 
moie  light  to  the  underftanding  than  the  cleareft  difeourfes  we 
can  make.  Dryden’ s  Duftefnoy. 

Demonstratively,  adv.  [from derrtonjf native.] 

1.  With  evidence  not  to  be  oppofed  or  doubted. 

No  man,  in  matters  of  this  life,  requires  an  afiurance  either 
of  the  good  which  he  defigns,  or  of  the  evil  which  he  avoids, 
from  arguments  demonjlratively  certain.  South’s  Sermons. 

Firft,  I  demonjlratively  prove, 

That  feet  were  only  made  to  move.  Prior. 

2.  Clearly  ;  plainly  ;  with  certain  knowledge. 

Demonjlratively  underftanding  the  fimplicity  of  perfection 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  earth  to  work  them  from  it.  Brown , 
DeMonstraTor.  77  f.  [from  demon ftr ate.]  One  that  proves  ; 

one  that  teaches ;  one  that  demonftrates. 

Demonstr  a'tory.  adj.  [from  demonjlrate.]  Having  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  demonftrate. 

DEMu'lCEtfn’. 
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t^EMtEniENT*.  adj.  [ demulcent,  Latin.]  Softehing;  mollify¬ 
ing  ;  alluafive. 

Peafe,  being  deprived  of  any  aromatick  parts,  arc  mild  and 
demulcent  in  the  higheft  degree ;  but  being  full  of  aerial  par¬ 
ticles,  are  flatulent,  when  dilTolved  by  digeftion.  / Irbutbnot . 
To  DEMU'R.  v  n.  [ demeurer ,  French;  dimorare ,  Italian; 
demur  art,  Latin.] 

i  -.  1  o  delay  a  procefs  in  law  by  doubts  and  objections.  See 
Demurrer. 

To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  demurred.  IValtcri s  Angler. 

2.  To  paufe  in  uncertainty ;  to  fufpend  determination  ;  to  hefi- 
tate  ;  to  delay  the  conclufion  of  an  affair. 

Upon  this  rub  the  Englifh  ambalfadours  thought  fit  to  de¬ 
mur,  and  fo  fent  into  England  to  receive  directions  from  the 
lords  of  the  council.  Hayward. 

Running  into  demands,  they  expe£t  from  us  a  fudden 
refolution  in  things,  wherein  the  devil  of  Delphos  would 
'  demur.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

He  muft  be  of  a  very  fluggiili  or  querulous  humour,  that 
fhall  demur  upon  fetting  out,  or  demand  higher  encourage¬ 
ments  than  the  hope  of  heaven.  Decay  of  Piety. 

News  of  my  death  from  rumour  he  receiv’d. 

And  what  he  wifh’d,  he  eafily  believ’d  ; 

But  long  demurr’ d,  though  from  my  hand  he  knew 
„  J  f°  l°th  he  was  to  think  it  true.  Dryden's  Aurengzebe . 

3.  I  o  doubt ;  to  have  fcruples  or  difficulties;  to  deliberate. 

There  is  fomething  in  our  compofition,  that  thinks  and  ap¬ 
prehends,  and  refleCfs  and  deliberates,  determines  and  doubts, 
confents  and  denies ;  that  wills  and  demurs ,  and  refolves  and 
chufes,  and  rejeds.  Bentley. 

To  Demu'r.  v.  a.  To  doubt  of. 

The  latter  I  demur ;  for  in  their  looks 
Much  reafon,  and  in  their  adions,  oft  appears.  Milt.  P.  L. 
Demu'r.  n. f.  [from  the  verb.]  Doubt;  hefitation;  fufpenfe 
of  opinion. 

O  progeny  of  heav’n,  empyreal  thrones  ! 

With  reafon  hath  deep  lilence  and  demur 
Seiz  d  us,  though  undifmay’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  LoJl,b.  ix. 
Certainly  the  higheft  and  deareft  concerns  of  a  temporal 
life  are  infinitely  lets  valuable  than  thofe  of  an  eternal  ;  and 
confequently  ought,  without  any  demur  at  all,  to  be  facrificed 
to  them,  whenfoever  theycome  in  competition  with  them.S«//Z>. 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks  ; 

At  laft  he  whifpers,  Do,  and  we  go  fnacks.  Pope’s  Epi flics. 
DEMU'RE.  adj.  [des  meeurs ,  French.] 

1.  Sober;  decent. 

Lo  !  two  moft  lovely  virgins  came  in  place, 

With  countenance  demure ,  and  modeft  grace.  Fairy  Pjjueen. 

Come,  penfive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 

Sober,  ftedfaft  and  demure.  Milton. 

2.  Grave ;  affededly  modeft :  it  is  now  generally  taken  in  a  lenfe 
of  contempt. 

After  a  demure  travel  of  regard,  I  tell  them  I  know  my 
place,  as  I  would  they  fhould  do  theirs.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

There  be  many  wife  men,  that  have  fecret  hearts  and  tranf- 
parent  countenances  ;  yet  this  would  be  done  with  a  demure 
-  Abafing  of  your  eye  fometimes.  Bacon ,  Effay  23. 

A  company  of  mice,  peeping  out  of  their  holes,  fpied  a  cat, 
that  lay  and  looked  fo  demure  as  if  there  had  been  neither  life 
nor  foul  in  her.  L’Ef  range. 

So  cat,  transform’d,  fat  gravely  and  demure , 

’Till  moufe  appear’d,  and  thought  himfelf  fecure.  Dryden. 

Jove  fent  and  found,  far  in  a  country  feene. 

Truth,  innocence,  good-nature,  look  ferene ; 

From  which  ingredients,  firft,  the  dext’rous  boy 
Pick’d  the  demure ,  the  aukward,  and  the  coy.  Swift. 

To  Demu're.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  look  with  an  affeCted 
modefty. 

Your  wife  Odlavia,  with  her  modeft  eyes. 

And  ft  ill  conclufion,  fhall  acquire  no  honour, 

Demuring  upon  me. '  Shakefp.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Demurely,  adv.  [from  demure.']  With  affedled  modefty; 
folcmnly ;  with  pretended  gravity. 

Put  on  afober  habit, 

Talk  with  refpedt,  and  fwear  but  now  and  then, 

Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely .  Shakefp. 
Efop’s  damfel,  turned  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  fat  very 
demurely  at  the  board’s  end,  ’till  a  moufe  ran  before  her.  Bacon. 
Next  ftood  hypocrify  with  holy  leer. 

Soft  finding,  and  demurely  looking  down  ; 

But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown.  Dryden's  Fables. 
2»  In  the  following  line  it  is  the  fame  with  folemnly.  JVarb. 

Hark,  how  the  drums  demurely  wake  the  fleepers  !  Shakef 
Demu're  ness.  n.  f.  from  demure.] 

i.  Modefty;  fobernefs ;  gravity  of  afpedl. 

Her  eyes  having  in  them  fuch  a  cheerfulnefs,  as  nature 
feemed  to  fmile  in  them  ;  though  her  mouth  and  cheeks  obeyed 
to  that  pretty  demur enefs ,  which  the  more  one  marked,  the 
more  one  would  judge  the  poor  foul  apt  to  believe.  Sidney. 
<1.  Affedted  modefty  ;  pretended  gravity. 

Demu  rrage.  n.f  [from  demur.]  An  allowance  made  by 
merchants  to  mafters  of  fhips,  for  their  ftay  in  a  port  beyond 
the  time  appointed. 
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Df.Mu'rRER.  n.f.  [detnerrer,  French  ;  i.  e  mauere  in  alt  quo  loco 
vel  morari.]  A  kind  of  paufe  upon  a  point  of  difficulty  in  an 
adlion  ;  for,  in  every  adfion,  the  con t rover fy  ccnfifts  cither 
in  the  fact,  or  in  the  law:  if  in  the  fact,  that  is  tried  by  the 
jury  ;  if  in  law,  then  is  the  cafe  plain  to  the  judge,  or  fo  hard 
and  rare,  as  it  breedeth  juft  doubt.  I  call  that  plain  to  the 
judge,  Wherein  he  is  allured  of  the  law  ;  and  in  fuch  cafe  the 
judge,  with  his  aftbeiates,  proceeds  to  judgment  without  far¬ 
ther  work.  But  when  it  is  doubtful  to  him  and  his  aftbeiates, 
then  is  there  ftay  made,  2nd  a  time  taken,  either  for  the  court 
to  think  farther  upon  it,  and  to  agree,  if  they  can ;  or  elfe 
for  all  the  juftices  to  meet  together  in  the  Chequer- chamber, 
pnd,  upon  hearing  that  which  the  ferjeants  can  fay  of  both 
parts,  to  advife,  and  fet  down  as  law,  whatfoever  they  con¬ 
clude  firm,  without  farther  remedy.  Ccwel. 

A  prohibition  was  granted,  and  hereunto  there  was  a  de¬ 
murrer.  Aylijje’s  Par  ergon. 

DEN.  n. f.  [ben,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  cavern  or  hollow  running  horizontally,  or  with  a  finall 
obliquity,  under  ground ;  diftintft  from  a  hole,  which  runs 
down  perpendicularly. 

1  hey  here  difperfed,  fome  in  the  air,  fame  on  the  earth, 
fome  in  the  waters,  fome  amongft  the  minerals,  dens  and  caves 
under  the  earth.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f  4. 

2.  The  cave  of  a  wild  beaft. 

What,  fhall  they  feck  the  lion  in  his  den. 

And  fright  him  there  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  King  John. 

The  tyrant’s  den,  whofe  ufe,  though  loft  to  fame, 

W as  now  th’  apartment  of  the  royal  dame ; 

The  cavern,  only  to  her  father  known. 

By  him  was  to  his  darling  daughter  fhown.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

’Tis  then  the  fhapelefs  bear  his  den  forfakes  ; 

In  woods  and  fields  a  wild  deftrudion  makes.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

3.  Den  may  fignify  either  a  valley  or  a  woody  place;  for  the 

Saxon  ben  imports  both.  Gibfon’s  Camden. 

Dena'y.  n.f.  [a  word  formed  between  deny  and  nay.]  Denial; 
refufal. 

To  her  in  hafie,  give  her  this  jewel  :  fay 

My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  d:nay.  Sh.  Tzuel.  Night , 

Dendro'logy.  n. f.  [cdog on  and  7\ly&.]  The  natural  hiftory  of 
trees. 

Deni'able.  adj.  [from  deny. ]  That  which  maybe  denied; 
that  to  which  one  may  refufe  belief. 

The  negative  authority  is  alfo  deniable  by  reafon.  Brown. 

Deni'al.  n.f.  [from  deny.] 

1.  Negation  ;  the  contrary  to  confeffion. 

No  man  more  impudent  to  deny,  where  proofs  were  not 
manifeft ;  no  man  more  ready  to  confefs,  with  a  repenting 
manner  of  aggravating  his  own  evil,  where  denial  would  but 
make  the  fault  fouler.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

2.  Refufal ;  the  contrary  to  grant,  allowance,  or  conceffion. 

Here  comes  your  father;  never  make  denial: 

I  muft  and  will  have  Catharine  to  my  wife.  Shakefpeare. 

The  denial  of  landing,  and  hafty  warning  us  away,  troubled 
us  much  :  on  the  other  fide,  to  find  people  fo  full  of  huma¬ 
nity,  did  comfort  us.  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis, 

He,  at  every  frefh  attempt,  is  repell’d 

With  faint  dentals,  weaker  than  before.  Dryden’s  Ann.  Mir. 

3.  Abjuration  ;  contrary  to  acknowledgment  of  adherence. 

We  may  deny  God  in  all  thofe  a£ts  that  are  capable  of  being 
morally  good  or  evil:  thofe  are  the  proper  feenes,  in  which 
we  aCt  our  confeffions  or  denials  of  him.  South’s  Sermons. 

Den  i'er.  n.f.  [from  deny.] 

1.  A  contradictor;  an  opponent;  one  that  holds  the  negative  of 
a  propofition. 

By  the  word  virtue  the  affirmer  intends  our  whole  duty  to 
God  and  man,  and  th e  denier  by  the  word  virtue  means  only- 
courage,  or,  at  moft,  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour,  with¬ 
out  including  the  idea  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  God. 

JVatts's  Logic k,  p  i.  c.  6.  f  2. 

2.  A  difowner ;  one  that  does  not  own  or  acknowledge.  ‘ 

If  it  was  fo  fearful  when  Chrift  looked  his  d.nier  into  re¬ 
pentance,  what  will  it  be  when  he  fhall  look  him  into  de- 
ftrueftion.  South’s  Sermons . 

3.  A  refufer ;  one  that  refufes. 

It  may  be  I  am  efteemed  by  my  denier :  fufficient  of  myfi-lf 
to  difeharge  my  duty  to  God  as  a  prieft,  though  not  to  men  as 
a  prince.  King  Charles. 

Denje'r.  n.  f  [from  denarius,  Lat.  It  is  pronounced  as  denser ,  in 
two  fyllables.]  A  fmall  denomination  of  French  money ;  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  fous. 

\  ou  will  not  pay  for  the  glaftes  you  have  burft  ? 

*  No,  not  a  denier.  Shakejj.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

To  DE'Ni  GRATE.  <y.  a.  [denigro,  Latin  ]  lo  blacken  ;  to 
make  black. 

By  fuffering  fome  impreffion  from  fire,  bodies  are  cafually 
or  artificially  denigrated  in  their  natural  complexion:  thus 
are  charcoals  made  black  by  an  infection  of  their  own 
fuffitus.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

Hartfhorn,  and  other  white  bodies,  will  be  denigrated  by 
heat ;  yet  camphirc  would  not  at  all  lofe  its  whitenels.  Beyle. 

Denicra'tion. 
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Denigra'tion.  n.f.  [ denigratio ,  Latin.]  A  blackening,  or 
making  black. 

Thebe  are  the  advenient  and  Artificial  ways  of  denigration , 
anfwcrably  whereto  may  be  the  natural  progrefs.  Brown. 

.  in  beveral  inftances  of  denigration  the  metals  are  worn 
off,  or  otherwife  reduced  into  very  minute  parts.  Boyle . 

Deniza'tjon.  n.f.  [horn. denizen.]  The  adt  of  infranchifing, 
or  making  free. 

That  the  mere  Irifh  were  reputed  aliens  appears  by  the  char¬ 
ters  of  denization ,  which  in  all  ages  were  purchafed  by  them. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 

DE'NIZEN.  }n.f.  [from  dinafldyn,  a  man  of  the  city,  or  di- 

DE'N  I  SON.  *>  nefyddy  free  ot  the  city,  VVelfh.J  A  freeman  ; 
one  infranchifed. 

Denizen  is  a  Britifli  law  term,  wrhich  the  Saxons  and  Angles 
found  here,  and  retained.  Davies's  Preface. 

Thus  th’  Almighty  fire  began:  ye  gods. 

Natives,  or  denizens ,  ot  bleft  abodes, 

From  whence  thefe  murmurs  ?  Dry  den. 

A  great  many  plants  will  hardly,  with  nurfing,  be  made  to 
produce  their  feed  out  of  their  native  foil ;  but  corn,  fo  necef- 
iary  for  all  people,  is  fitted  to  grow  and  to  ieed  as  a  free  denifon 
of  the  world.  Grew' s  Cojrn.  b.  iii.  r.  2. 

He  fummons  ftraight  his  dei.izens  of  air; 

Toe  lucid  fquadrons  the  fails  repair.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

ToDe'nizen.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  infranchife;  to 
make  free. 

Pride,  luff,  covetize,  being  feveral 

To  thefe  three  places,  yet  all  are  in  all  ; 

Mingled  thus,  their  iffue  is  inceftuous ; 

Falfliood  is  denizen'd ,  virtue  is  barbarous.  Dome. 

To  DENOMINATE,  v.a.  [ denomino ,  Latin.]  To  name; 
to  give  a  name  to. 

Their  commendable  purpofe  being  not  of  every  one  under¬ 
flood,  they  have  been  in  latter  ages  conftrued  as  though  they 
had  fuperftitioufly  meant  either  that  thofe  places,  which  were 
denominated  of  angels  and  faints,  fliould  ferve  for  the  worfhip 
of  fo  glorious  creatures ;  or  elfe  thofe  glorified  creatures  for 
defence,  protection,  and  patronage  of  fuch  places.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Predefti  nation  is  deftrudtive  to  all  that  is  eltablifhed  among 
men,  to  all  that  is  mod  precious,  to  human  nature,  to  the 
two  faculties  that  denominate  us  men,  underhand ing  and  will ; 
for  what  ufe  can  we  have  of  our  underftandings,  if  we  cannot  do 
what  we  know  to  be  our  duty  ?  And  if  we  add  not  voluntarily, 
what  exereife  have  we  of  our  wills  ?  Hammond’s  Fundamentals. 

Denomination,  n.f.  [denomination  Latin.]  A  name  given 
to  a  thing,  which  commonly  marks  fojne  principal  quality  of 
it. 

But  is  there  any  token,  denomination,  or  monument  of  the 
Gauls  yet  remaining  in  Ireland,  as  there  is  of  the  Scythians? 

Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

The  liking  or  difiiking  of  the  people  gives  the  play  the 
denomination  of  good  or  bad  ;  but  does  not  really  make  or  con- 
flitute  it  fuch.  Dry  den s  Defence  of  Dramatic  k  Poefy. 

Philofophy,  the  great  idol  of  the  learned  part  of  the  Heathen 
world,  has  divided  it  into  many  feds  and  denominations ; 
as  Stoicks,  Peripateticks,  Epicureans,  and  the  like.  South. 

All  men  are  finners  :  the  moft  righteous  among  us  mult 
confefs  ourfelvcs  to  come  under  that  denomination.  Rogers. 

D  eno  minativ e.  adj.  [from  denominate,] 

1.  That  which  gives  a  name;  that  which  confers  a  diftind  ap¬ 
pellation.  ,  _  • 

2.  That  which  obtains  a  diftind  appellation.  This  would  be 
more  analogically  denominate. 

■  The  leaft  denominative  part  of  time  is  a  minute,  the  greateft 
integer  being  a  year.  _  Cocker's  Aritbmetick. 

Denominator,  n.f.  [from  denominate.]  1  he  giver  of  a 
name;  the  perfon  or  thing  that  caufes  an  appellation. 

Both  the  feas  of  one  name  fhould  have  one  common  deno¬ 
minator.  '  Browns  V ulgar  Err  ours. 

DenominaTor  of  a  FraSiion,  is  the  number  below  the  line, 
{hewing  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  parts  which  any  integer 
is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into:  thus  in  $  the  denominator 
{hews  you,  that  the  integer  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  8 
parts,  or  half  quarters;  and  the  numerator  6  {hews,  that  yoii 
take  6  of  fuch  parts,  i.  e.  three  quarters  of  the  whole.  Harris. 

When  a  fingle  broken  number  or  fradion  hath  for  its  deno¬ 
minator  a  ’number  confiding  of  an  unit,  in  the  firft  place 
towards  the  left  hand,  and  nothing  but  cyphers  from  the  unit 
towards  the  right  hand,  it  is  then  more  aptly  and  rightly  called 
a  decimal  fradion.  Cocker's  Arithmetick. 

Denominator  of  any  proportion,  is  the  quotient  arifing  from 
the  divifion  of  the  antecedent  by  the  confequent :  thus  6  is 
the  denominator  of  the  proportion  that  30  hath  to  5>  becaufe 
5)  30  (6.  This  is  alfo  called  the  exponent  of  the  proportion, 
or  ratio.  Harris. 

Df  notaTion.  n.f.  [denotatiOy  Latin.]  The  ad  of  denoting. 

To  DENOTE,  v.  a.  [ denote ,  Latin.]  To  mark  ;  to  be  a  fign 
of ;  to  betoken  ;  to  {hew  by  figns ;  as,  a  quick  pulfe  denotes  a 
fever. 

To  DENOUNCE,  v.a.  [denuncio,  Latin ;  denoncer,  French.] 

j.  To  threaten  by  proclamation. 
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I  denounce  uiito  yoti  this  day,  that  yc  {hall  furely  perifii.  Deuii 
He  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonifh,  denouncing  wrath  to  come 
On  their  impenitence.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lcjl ,  b.  xi.  /.  815: 
They  impofe  their  wild  conjedures  for  laws  upon  others, 
and  denounce  war  againft  all  that  receive  them  not.  Dec  of  Piety. 

2.  To  threaten  by  forne  outward  fign  or  expreffion. 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounc'd 
Dcfperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  lefs  than  gods.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojly  b.  ii.  1.  106. 

The  fea  grew  white;  the  rolling  waves  from  far. 

Like  heralds,  firft  d  nounce  the  watry  war.  Drydmi 

3.  To  give  information  againft. 

Archdeacons  ought  to  propofe  parts  of  the  New  Teftament 
to  be  learned  by  heart  by  inferior  clergymen,  and  denounce 
fuch  as  are  negligent  Ay’iffe's  Par ergon. 

Denouncement,  n.f.  [from  denounce.]  The  ad  of  proclaim¬ 
ing  any  menace ;  the  proclamation  of  intended  evil ;  denun¬ 
ciation. 

Falfe  is  the  reply  of  Cain  upon  the  denouncement  of  his  curfe* 
My  iniquity  is  greater  than  can  be  forgiven.  Brown  s  Vti.  Err. 
Deno'uncer.  n.f.  [from  denounce.]  One  that  declares  fome 
menace. 

Here  comes  the  fad  denouncer  of  my  fate* 

T o  toll  the  mournful  knell  of  reparation.  Dryd'en. 

DENSE,  adj.  [denfuSy  Latin.]  Clofe;  compact;  approaching 
to  foiidity ;  hav  ing  fmall  interfaces  between  the  conflitueiiE 
particles; 

T  he  caufe  of  cold  is  the  denfity  of  the  body  ;  for  all  den.ft 
bodies  are  colder  than  mdft  other  bodies,  as  metals,  ftone, 
glafs  ;  and  they  are  longer  in  heating  than  fofter  bodies  Bacon. 

In  the  air  the  higher  you  go,  the  lefs  it  is  compreffed, 
and  confequently  the  lefs  denje  it  is  ;  and  fo  the  upper  part 
is  exceedingly  thinner  than  the  lower  part  which  we  breathe. 

Lecke. 

To  De'nshire.  v.  a.  A  barbarous  term  of  hufrandry. 

Burning  of  land,  or  burn-bating,  is  commonly  called  den- 
fhiringy  that  is,  Devevfciring  or  Denbighfhiringy  becaufe  moft: 
ufed  or  firft:  invented  there.  ALor timer' s  h ufbandry. 

De'nsity.  n  f  [ denfitasy  Latin.]  Clofenefs ;  compadneis } 
clofe  adhefion,  or  near  approach  of  parts. 

Whilft  the  denfeft  of  metals,  gold,  if  foliated,  is  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  all  metals  become  tranfparent,  if  diffolved  in  men- 
frruums  or  vitrified,  the  opacity  of  white  metals  arifeth  not 
from  their  denfity  alone.  Newton  s  Opticks. 

The  air  within  the  veffels  being  of  a  lefs  denfity,  the  out¬ 
ward  air  would  prefs  their  fides  together ;  and,  being  of  a 
greater  denfityy  would  expand  them  fo  as  to  endanger  the  life 
of  the  animal.  Arbuthnot  on  AlimentSi 

DENTAL,  adj.  [dentalisy  Latin.] 

1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  teeth. 

2.  [In  grammar.]  Pronounced  principally  by  the  agen'ey  of  the 
teeth. 

The  Hebrews  have  afiigned  which  letters  are  labial,  which 
dental ,  and  which  guttural.  Bacon' s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  198. 

The  d  ntal  confonants  are  eafy,  therefore  let  them  be  next  j 
firft  the  \Ao\c-dentalsy  as  alfo  the  lingua -dentals.  Holder's  Elern. 
De'ntal.  n.f.  A  fmall. fheli-fifh. 

Two  final]  black  and  {billing  pieces,  feem,  by  the  fhape,*.to 
have  been  formed  in  the  {hell  of  a  dental,  ii  oodward  on  Eojftls. 
DENDE'LLl.  n.f.  [Italian.]  Modillons. 

The  modillons,  or  dentclli ,  make  a  noble  (how  by  graceful 
projections.  Spectator,  N°.  415. 

DenticulaTion.  n.f.  [ denticulatus ,  Latin.]  The  ftate  of 
being  fet  with  fmall  teeth. 

He  omits  the  denliculation  of  the  edges  of  the  bill,  or 
thofe  fmall  oblique  incifions  made  for  the  better  retention  of 
the  prey.  Grew' s  Mvfceum. 

Denticulated,  adj.  [denticulatus ,  Latin.]  Set  with  fmall 
teeth. 

De  ntifrice,  n.f.  [dens  and  frico,  Latin.]  A  powder  made 
to  fcour  the  teeth. 

Is  this  grey  powder  a  good  dentifrice  ?  Ben.  johnf  Catils 
The  {hells  of  all  forts  of  fhell-fifh,  being  burnt,  obtain  a 
cauftick  nature :  moft  of  them,  fo  ordered  and  powdered* 
make  excellent  dentifrices.  Grew' s  Mufsum, 

Denti'tion.  n.f.  [dntitio,  Latin.] 

1.  T  he  aft  of  breeding  the  teeth. 

2.  The  time  at  which  childrens  teeth  are  bred. 
ToDENU'DATE.  v.a.  [denudo,  Latin.]  To  diveft:;  toftrip; 

to  lay  naked. 

’Till  he  has  denudated  himfelf  of  all  incumbrances,  he  is 
unqualified.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Denuda'tion.  n.f.  [from  denudate.]  The  reft  of  {tripping* 
or  making  naked. 

To  Denu'de.  v.a.  [_denudo,G<st.]  Toftrip;  tomakenaked; 
to  diveft-. 

Not  a  treaty  can  be  obtained,  unlels  we  would  denude  our- 
felf  of  all  force  to  defend  us.'  Clarendony  b.  vi. 

If  in.  Summer-time  you  denude  a  vine-branch  of  its  leaves* 
the  grapes  will  never  cofne  to  maturity.  Ray  on  the  Creati.n » 
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The  eye,  with  the  fkin  of  the  eye-lid,  is  denuded,  to  fheiv 
the  mufcle.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

Denunciation.  n.f  [denunciatio,  Latin.]  The  a<ft  of  de¬ 
nouncing;  the  proclamation  of  a  threat ;  a  publick  menace. 

In  a  denunciation  or  indi&ion  of  a  war,  the  war  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but  is  left  at  large.  Bacon. 

Chriffc  tells  the  Jews,  that,  if  they  believe  not,  they  fhall 
die  in  their  fins :  did  they  never  read  th oka  denunciations  ?  IVard. 

Midft  of  thefe  denunciations ,  and  notwithstanding  the  warn¬ 
ing  before  me,  I  commit  myfelf  to  lafting  durance.  Congreve. 

Denunciator,  n.f.  [from  denuncio ,  Latin .] 

1.  He  that  proclaims  any  threat. 

2.  He  that  lays  an  information  againfl:  another; 

The  denunciator  does  not  make  himfelf  a  party  in  judgment, 
as  the  accufer  does.  Ayliffe  s  Parergon. 

To  DENY',  v.  a.  [denier,  French;  denego,  Latin.] 

1.  To  cohtradidf  an  accufation  ;  not  to  confefs. 

Sar.'h  denied,  faying,  I  laughed  not ;  for  (he  was  afraid.  Gen. 

2.  Torefufe;  not  to  grant. 

My  young  boy 

Hath  an  afpeeft  of  interceflion,  which 

Great  nature  cries —deny  not.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Ah,  charming  fair,  faid  T, 

How  long  can  you  my  blifs  and  your’s  deny  ?  Dryden. 

3.  To  abnegate;  to  difown. 

It  fhall  be  therefore  a  witnefs  unto  you,  left  you  deny  your 
g  od.  y°fj‘  xxiv.  27. 

4.  To  renounce ;  to  difregard ;  to  treat  as  foreign  or  not  be¬ 
longing  to  one. 

The  beft  fign  and  fruit  of  denying  ourfelves,  is  mercy  to 
others.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

When  St.  Paul  fays,  if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in 
Chrift,  we  are  of  all  men  moft  miferable ;  he  confiders  Chrif- 
tians  as  denying  themfelves  in  the  pleafures  of  this  world,  for 
the  fake  of  Chrift.  Atterbury s  Sermons ,  Pref. 

To  DEOBSTRU'CT.  v.  a.  [deobjlruo,  Latin.]  To  clear  from 
impediments;  to  free  from  fuch  things  as  hinder  a  paflage. 

It  is  a  fingular  good  wound-herb,  ufeful  for  deohjir acting  the 
pores  of  the  body.  More's  Antidote  againfl  Atheifm. 

Such  as  carry  off  the  feces  and  mucus,  deobJiruR  the  mouth 
of  the  la&eals,  fo  as  the  chyle  may  have  a  free  paffage  into 
the  blood.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Deo'estruent.  n.f.  [ dcobflrucns ,  Latin.]  A  medicine  that 
has  the  power  to  refolve  vifcidities,  or  to  open  by  any  means 
the  animal  paffages. 

All  fopes  are  attenuating  and  deobjlruent,  refolving  vifeid 
fubftances.  a  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

De'odand.  n.f.  [deo  dandum,  Latin.]  A  thing  given  or  for¬ 
feited  to  God  for  the  pacifying  his  wrath,  in  cafe  of  any  mif- 
fortune,  by  which  any  Chriftian  comes  to  a  violent  end, 
without  the  fault  of  any  reafonable  creature ;  as,  if  a  horfe 
fhould  ftrike  his  keeper,  and  fo  kill  him  ;  if  a  man,  in  driving 
a  cart,  and  endeavouring  to  rectify  fomething  about  it,  fhould 
fall  fo  as  the  cart-wheels,  by  running  over  him,  fhould  prefs 
him  to  death  ;  if  one  fhould  be  felling  a  tree,  and  giving  warn¬ 
ing  to  company  by,  when  the  tree  were  near  falling,  to  look 
to  themfelves,  and  any  of  them  fhould  neverthelefs  be  flain 
by  the  fall  of  the  tree;  in  thefe  cafes  the  horfe,  the  cart-wheel, 
cart  and  horfes,  and  the  tree,  are  to  be  given  to  God ;  that  is, 
fold  and  diftributed  to  the  poor,  for  an  expiation  of  this  dread¬ 
ful  event,  though  occafioned  by  unreafonable,  fenfelefs,  and 
dead  creatures  :  and  though  this  be  given  to  God,  yet  is  it  for¬ 
feited  to  the  king  by  law,  as  executor  in  this  cafe,  to  fee  the 
price  of  thefe  diftributed  to  the  poor.  Cowel. 

To  DEO'PPILATE.  v.  a.  [de  and  oppilo ,  Latin.]  Todeob- 
ftruft;  to  clear  a  paffage;  to  free  from  obftru<ftions. 

Deoppila'tion.  n.f  [from  deoppilate .]  The  aeft  of  clearing 
obftrudtions ;  the  removal  of  whatever  obftrudls  the  vital 
paffages. 

Though  the  groffer  parts  be  excluded  again,  yet  are  the 
diffoluble  parts  extradfed,  whereby  it  becomes  effectual  in  de - 
oppilations.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2 1, 

Deo'ppilative.  ad}.  [ from  deoppilate.']  Deobftruent. 

A  phyfician  preferibed  him  a  deoppilative  and  purgative 
apozem.  Harvey  on  Confumption. 

Deoscula'tion.  n.f  [deofculatio,  Latin.]  The  a<ft  of  killin'*. 

We  have  an  enumeration  of  the  feveral  a£ts  of  worfhip  re¬ 
quired  to  be  performed  to  images,  viz.  procefiions,  genuflec¬ 
tions,  thurifications  and  dcofculationr.  Stillingfcet. 

To  Depa'int.  v.a.  [depeint,  French.] 


1.  To  pi<Siure ;  to  deferibe  by  colours ;  to  paint;  to  fhew  by  a 
painted  refemblance. 

He  did  unwilling  worfhip  to  the  faint, 

That  on  his  fheild  depainted  he  did  fee.  Fairy  Dtieen,  b.  ii. 

2.  To  deferibe. 

Such  ladies  fair  would  I  depaint 
In  roundelay,  or  fonnet  quaint.  Gay's  Paflorals, 

r°  pEPA'RT.  v.  n.  [ depart ,  French.  J 
1.  I  o  go  away  from  a  place. 

When  the  people  departed  away,  Sufanna  went  into  her 
S-rden.  Sujan.  vii. 


He  faid  unto  him,  go  in  peace;  fo  he  departed  from  him  a 
little  way.  2  Kings  v.  19. 

They  departed  quickly  from  the  fepulchre,  with  fear  and 
great  joy,  and  did  run  to  bring  his  difciples  word.  Mat.xxvhi, 

He,  which  hath  no  ftomach  to  this  fight, 

Let  him  depart ;  his  paffport  fhall  be  made.  Shak.  Henry  V . 
Barbaroffa  flayed  his  courfe,  and  returned  to  Caftronovum, 
whence,  better  appeafed  with  prefents,  he  departed  out  of  that 
bay.  Knolles's  Hijl.ry  of  the  Parks. 

And could’ft  thou  leave  me,  cruel,  thus  alone; 

Not  one  kind  kifs  from  a  departing  fon  f 

No  look,  no  laft  adieu  !  Dryden' s  /Ends* 

2.  To  defift  from  a  practice. 

He  cleaved  unto  the  fins  of  Jeroboam,  .he  departed  not 
therefrom.  2  Kings  iii.  3. 

3.  To  be  loft  ;  to  perifh. 

The  good  departed  away,  and  the  evil  abode  Hill.  2  Efd.  iii. 

4.  To  defert;  to  revolt ;  to  fall  away  ;  to  apoftatife. 

In  tranfgrefling  and  lying  againfl  the  Lord,  and  departing 
away  from  our  God.  If  lix.  13.. 

5.  To  defift  from  a  refolution  or  opinion. 

His  majefty  prevailed  not  with  any  of  them  to  depart  from 
the  moft  unreafonable  of  all  their  demands.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

6.  To  dye;  to  deceafe  ;  to  leave  the  world. 

As  her  foul  was  in  departing  ;  for  fhe  died.  Gen.  iii.  5.  t8. 
Lord,  now  letteft  thou  thy  fervant  depart  in  peace,  accord¬ 
ing  to  thy  word.  Lu.  xxix. 

As  you  vvifh  Chriftian  peace  to  fouls  departed. 

Stand  thefe  poor  people’s  friend.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VIII, 

ToDepa'rt.  v.a.  Toquit;  to  leave;  to  retire  from. 

You  have  had  difpatch  in  private  by  the  conful ; 

You  are  will’d  by  him  this  evening 

To  depart  Rome.  Ben .  J oh:  fan s  Catiline. 

To  DepaRt.  v.a.  [partir,  French ;  p ardor,  Latin.]  To  di¬ 
vide  ;  to  feparate. 

DepaRt.  n.f.  [depart,  French,] 

1.  The  a<ff  of  going  away. 

I  had  in  charge,  at  my  depart  from  France, 

T o  marry  princefs  Marg’ret.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

2.  Death. 

When  your  brave  father  breath’d  his  iateft  ga/p. 

Tidings,  as  fwiftly  as  the  poft  could  run. 

Were  brought  me  of  your  lofs  and  his  depart.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

3.  [With  chymifts.]  An  operation  fo  named,  becaufe  the  par¬ 

ticles  of  filver  are  departed  or  divided  from  gold,  or  other 
metal,  when  they  were  before  melted  together  in  the  fame 
mafs,  and  could  not  be  feparated  any  other  way.  DiR. 

DepaRter.  n.f.  [from  depart.]  One  that  refines  metals  by 
reparation. 

Department,  n.f.  [departement,  French.]  Separate  allot¬ 
ment;  province  or  bufinefs  afligned  to  a,  particular  perfon. 

The  Roman  fleets,  during  their  command  at  fea,  had  their 
feveral  ftations  and  departments :  the  moft  confiderable  was  the 
Alexandrian  fleet,  and  the  fecond  was  the  African.  Arbuthnot . 

Depa'rture.  n.f.  [from  depart.] 

1.  A  going  away. 

For  thee,  fellow,  • 

Who  needs  muft  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Do’ft  feem  fo  ignorant,  we’ll  force  it  from  thee 
By  a  fharp  torture.  Shakefpeare's  Cymbeline • 

What  befides 

Of  forrow,  and  deje&ion,  and  defpair. 

Our  frailty  can  fuftain,  thy  tidings  bring. 

Departure  from  this  happy  place.  Milton's Paradife  Loft,  b.xb 

2.  Death;  deceafe;  the  a<£l  of  leaving  the  prefent  ftate  of 
exiftence. 

Happy  was  their  good  prince  in  his  timely  departure,  which 
barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  fon’s  miferies.  Sidney. 

They  were  feen  not  only  all  the  while  our  Saviour  was 
upon  earth,  but  furvived  after  his  departure  out  of  this  world. 

Addifon  on  the  Chriftian  Religion . 

3.  A  forfaking;  an  abandoning. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  departure  from  evil,  are  phrafes- 
of  like  importance.  Tillotfon,  Sermon  1, 

Depa'scent.  adj.  [depafeens,  Latin.]  Feeding  greedily. 

T.  o  Departure,  v.  a.  [from  depafeor,  Latin.]  To  eat  up;  to 
confume  by  feeding  upon  it. 

They  keep  their  cattle,  and  live  themfelves  in  bodies  paftur- 
ing  upon  the  mountains,  and  removing  ftill  to  frefh  land,  as 
they  have  depaflured  the  former.  Spenfer's  Ireland. 

To  DepauRerat e.  v.  a.  [depaupero,  Lat.]  To  make  poor ; 
to  impoverifh ;  to  confume. 

Liming  does  not  depauperate ;  the  ground  will  laft  long, 
and  bear  large  grain.  Adortimer's  Husbandry. 

Great  evacuations,  which  carry  off  the  nutritious  humours, 
depauperate  the  blood.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Depe'ctiele.  adj.  [from  depeRo,  Latin.]  Tough;  clammy; 
tenacious. 

It  may  be  alfo,  that  fome  bodies  have  a  kind  of  lentor,  and 
are  of  a  more  clepeRible  nature  than  oil ;  as  we  fee  it  evident 
in  coloration  ;  for  a  fmall  quantity  of  faffron  will  tin<ft  more 
than  a  very  great  quantity  of  brafil  or  wine.  Bacon's  Nat.  H. 
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To  Di- PE'inCT.  V.  a.  [ depeindre ,  French.]  To  dcpaint  j  to 
paint ;  to  dcfcribe  in  colours.  A  word  of  SpenJ'er. 

T he  red  rofe  medlied  with  the  white  y  fere. 

In  either  cheek  depeindten  lively  here.  SpenJ'er' s  Pajlorals. 

To  DEPEND,  v.  n.  [dependeo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  hang  from. 

From  the  frozen  beard 

Long  Hides  depend,  and  crackling  founds  are  heard.  Dryden. 
From  gilded  rools  depending  lamps  difplav 


Dr  yd.  Virg.  Mn. 

Swift. 
Pope's  Statius. 


Nodlurnal  beams,  that  emulate  the  dav. 

There  is  a  chain  let  down  from  Jove, 

So  ftrong,  that  from  the  lower  end. 

They  fay,  all  human  things  depend. 

The  direful  monfter  was  afar  defery’d 
Two  bleeding  babes  depending  at  her  fide. 

Is  To  be  in  a  {fate  of  fervitude  or  expe&ation ;  to  live  fubjeft 
•to  the  will  of  others ;  to  retain  to  others. 

We  work  by  wit,  and  not  bv  witchcraft ; 

And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time.  Shakefpeares  Othello. 
Never  be  without  money,  nor  depend  upon  the  curtefy  of 
others,  which  may  fail  at  a  pinch.  Bacon  s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

3.  To  be  in  fufpenfe  ;  to  be  yet  undetermined. 

By  no  means  be  you  perfuaded  to  interpofe  yourfelf  in  any 
caufe  depending ,  or  like  to  be  depending  in  any  court  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

The  judge  corrupt,  the  long  depending  caufe. 

And  doubtful  1  flue  of  mifeonftru’d  laws.  Prior. 

4.  7o  DepeNd  upon.  To  rely  on;  to  truft  to;  to  reft  upon 
with  confidence ;  to  be  certain  of. 

He  refolved  no  more  to  depend  upon  the  one,  or  to  provoke 
the  other.  Clarendon. 

But  if  you’re  rough,  and  ufe  him  like  a  dog, 

Depend  upon  it— he’ll  remain  incog.  Addifon's  Drum.  Prol. 
I  am  a  ftranger  to  your  chara&ers,  further  than  as  com¬ 
mon  fame  reports  them,  which  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Swift. 

5.  To  be  in  a  ftate  of  dependance;  to  be  at  the  diferetion  of 

others.  < 

Be  then  defir’d 

Of  fifty  to  difquantity  your  train ; 

And  the  remainders,  that  {hall  ftill  depend , 

To  be  fuch  men  as  may  befort  your  age.  Shake/.  K.  Lear. 

6.  To  reft  upon  any  thing  as  its  caufe. 

The  peace  and  happinefs  of  a  fociety  depend  on  the  juftice 
and  fidelity,  the  temperance  and  charity  of  its  members.  Rgers. 

Depe'ndance.  7  r  r>  ,  , , 

DePe'ndakcy.  }*•/  [fr° mifai} 

1 .  The  ftate  of  hanging  down  from  a  fupporter. 

2.  Something  hanging  upon  another. 

On  a  neighb’ring  tree  defeending  light, 

Like  a  large  clufter  of  black  grapes  they  {how, 

And  make  a  large  dependance  from  the  bough.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

3.  Concatination  ;  connexion ;  relation  of  one  thing  to  another. 

In  all  forts  of  reafoning,  the  connexion  and  dependance  of 
ideas  fhould  be  followed,  ’till  the  mind  is  brought  to  the  fource 
on  which  it  bottoms.  Locke. 

4.  State  of  being  at  the  difpofal  or  under  the  fovereignty  of 
another. 

Every  moment  we  feel  our  dependance  upon  God,  and  find 
that  we  can  neither  be  happy  without  him,  nor  think  ourfelves 
fo.  Tillotfon ,  Serm.  r. 

5.  The  things  or  perfons  of  which  any  man  has  the  dominion 
or  difpofal. 

Never  was  there  a  prince  bereaved  of  his  dependancies  by 
his  council,  except  where  there  hath  been  either  an  over- 
greatnefs  in  one  counfellor,  or  an  over-ftri£t  combination  in 
divers.  Bacon ,  EJJ'ay  2  r . 

The  fecond  natural  divifion  of  power,  is  of  fuch  men  who 
have  acquired  large  pofleffions,  and  confequently  dependancies  ; 
or  defeend  from  anceftors,  who  have  left  them  great  inhe¬ 
ritances.  Swift  on  the  Dijfentions  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

6.  Reliance  ;  truft  ;  confidence. 

Their  dependencies  on  him  were  drowned  in  this  conceit; 

Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  4. 

They  flept  in  peace  by  night, 

Secure  of  bread,  as  of  returning  light; 

And  with  fuch  firm  dependance  on  the  day, 

rl  hat  need  grew  pamper’d,  and  forgot  to  pray.  Dryden. 

7 .  Accident ;  that  of  which  the  exiftence  prefuppofes  the  exiftence 
of  fomething  elfe. 

Modes  I  call  fuch  complex  ideas,  which,  however  com¬ 
pounded,  contain  not  in  them  the  fuppofition  of  fubfifting  by 
themfelves,  but  are  confidered  as  dependencies  on,  or  affedlions 
of  fubftances;  fuch  are  the  ideas  fignified  by  the  words  tri¬ 
angle,  gratitude,  murder.  Locke. 

Dependant,  adj.  [from  depend ] 

1.  In  the  power  of  another. 

On  God,  as  the  moft  high,  all  inferior  caufes  in  the  world 
are  dependant.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  23. 

DePf.'  ndant.  n.  f.  [from  depend.']  One  who  lives  in  lubjec- 
tion,  or  at  the  diferetion  of  another;  a  retainer. 

A  great  abatement  of  kindnefs  appears  as  well  in  the  gene- 
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ral  dependants ,  as  in  the  duke  himfelf  alfo,  and  your  daughter1. 

Sbakejpeare’s  King  L  uf. 

For  a  fix-clerk  fa  perfon  recommended  a  dependant  upon 
him,  who  paid  fix  thoufand  pounds  ready  money.  Clarendon. 

His  dependants  {hall  quickly  become  his  profelytes.  S  uth. 

Dependence.  \  n.f  [ from  depend, ,  Latin.  This  word,  with 

Dependency.  J  many  others  of  the  fame  termination,  are 
indifferently  written  with  ance  or  ence,  ancy  or  encyy  as  the 
authors  intended  to  derive  them  from  the  Latin  or  French.] 

1.  A  thing  or  perfon  at  the  difpofal  or  diferetion  of  another. 

We  invade  the  rights  of  our  neighbours,  not  upon  account 
of  covetoufnefs,  but  of  dominion,  that  we  may  create  depen¬ 
dencies.  Collier  on  Pride. 

2.  State  of  being  fubordinate,  or  fubjedl  in  fome  degree  to  the 
diferetion  of  another ;  the  contrary  to  fovereignty. 

Let  me  report  to  him 

Your  fweet  dependency ,  and  you  {hall  find 

A  Conqu’ror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindnefs, 

Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel’d  to.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cle'patra'. 

At  their  fetting  out  they  muft  have  their  commiflicn,  or 
letters  patents  from  the  king,  that  fo  they  may  acknowledge 
their  dependency  upon  the  crown  of  England.  Bacon  to  Villiers. 

3.  That  which  is  not  principal ;  that  which  is  fubordinate. 

We  fpeak  of  the  fublunary  worlds,  this  earth,  and  its  de- 
pendencies ,  which  rofe  out  of  a  chaos  about  fix  thoufand 
years  ago.  Burnet’s  ’Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  Concatination;  connexion;  rife  of  confequents  from  pre- 
mifes. 

Her  madnefs  hath  the  oddeft  frame  of  fenfe  ; 

Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing. 

As  e’er  I  heard  in  madnels.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure . 

5.  Relation  of  any  thing  to  another,  as  of  an  effe£t  to  its  caufe. 

I  took  pleafure  to  trace  out  the  caufe  of  effects,  and  the 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another  in  the  vifible  creation. 

Burnet's  1  beery  of  the  Earth. 

6.  Truft;  reliance;  confidence. 

The  expectation  of  the  performance  of  our  defire,  is  that 
we  call  dependence  upon  him  for  help  and  affiftance.  Stillingfleet. 

DepeNdent.  adj.  ^dependent ,  Latin.  This,  as  many  other 
words  of  like  termination,  are  written  with  ent  or  ant ,  as 
they  are  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the  Latin  or  French,]  Hang¬ 
ing  down. 

None  may  wear  this  furr  but  princes ;  and  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  ranks  allowed  to  dukes,  marquifies,  and  earls, 
which  the)  imift  not  exceed  in  lining  their  caps  therewith.  In 
the  time  of  Yharles  theGrear.,  and  iong  ftnee,  the  whole  furrs 
in  the  tails  were  dependent ;  but  now  that  fafhion  is  left,  and 
the  fpots  oniy  worn,  without  the  tails.  Peacharn  on  Blazoning. 

Depe'ndent.  n  j.  [from  dependency  Latin.]  One  fubordinate  j 
one  at  the  diferetion  or  difpofal  of  another. 

We  are  indigent,  dcfencelefs  beings;  the  creatures  of  his 
power,  and  the  dependents  of  his  providence.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

DepeNder.  n.f.  [from  depend .]  A  dependant;  one  that  re- 

pofes  on  the  kindnefs  or  power  of  another. 

What  {halt  thou  expetft, 

To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans?  Shakefpeare's  Cymheline. 

Deperdi'tion.  n.f.  [ from  deperditus ,  Latin.]  Lofs;  de- 
ftrudbion. 

It  maybe  unjuft  to  place  all  efficacy  of  gold  in  the  non-omiffion 
of  weights,  or  deperdition  of  any  ponderous  particles.  Brown. 

Dephlegma'tion.  n.f.  [from  dephlegm.']  An  operation 
which  takes  away  from  the  phlegm  any  fpirituous  fluid  by 
repeated  diftillation,  ’till  it  is  at  length  left  all  behind.  £hiincy. 

In  divers  cafes  it  is  not  enough  to  feparate  the  aqueous  parts 
by  dephlegmation  ;  for  fome  liquors  contain  alio  an  unfufpecled 
quantity  of  fma’l  corpufcles,  of  fomewhat  an  earthy  nature, 
which,  being  affociated  with  the  faline  ones,  do  clog  and 
blunt  them,  and  thereby  weaken  their  activity.  Boyle. 

To  DEPHLEGM.  tv.  a.  [ dephlegmo ,  low  Latin.]  To 

To  DEPHLE'GMATE.  )  clear  from  phlegm,  or  aqueous  in- 
fipid  matter. 

We  have  fometimes  taken  fpirit  of  fait,  and  carefully  de - 
phlegmed  it.  Boyle. 

Dephle'gmedness.  n.f.  [from  dephlegm.]  The  quality  of 
being  freed  from  phlegm  or  aqueous  matter. 

The  proportion  betwixt  the  coralline  folution  and  the  fpirit 
of  wine,  depends  fo  much  upon  the  ftrength  of  the  former 
liquor,  and  the  dephlegtnednej's  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  fcarce 
poffible  to  determine  generally  and  exactly  what  quantity  of 
each  ought  to  be  taken.  "  Boyle. . 

To  Depi'ct.  v.  a.  [depingo  depidlum,  Latin.] 

1.  To  paint;  to  portray  ;  to  reprefent  in  colours. 

The  cowards  of  Lacedemon  depidted  upon  their  fhields  the 
moft  terrible  beafts  they  could  imagine.  Baylor's  Worthy  Comm. 

2.  To  deferibe;  to  reprefent  an  aftion  to  the  mind. 

When  the  diftrabfions  of  a  tumult  are  fenfibly  depicted, 
every  object  and  every  occurrence  are  fo  prefented  to  your 
view,  that  while  you  read,  you  feem  indeed  to  fee  them.  Felton. 

Depilatory,  n  f.  [de  and  pilus,  Latin.]  An  application  uled 
to  take  away  hair. 

De'pilous.  adj.  [de  and  pilus,  Latin.]  Without  hair. 

This 
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This  animal  is  a  kind  of  lizard,  or  quadruped,  corticated 
and  defilous  ;  that  is,  without  wool,  furr,  or  hair.  Brown. 

Deplant  a'tioN.  n.f.  [ deplanto ,  Latin.]  The  act  of  taking 
plants  up  from  the  bed  Didl. 

Deple'tIon.  n.f.  [dcpleo  dcplctus,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  emptying. 
Abftinence  and  a  (lender  diet  attenuates,  becaufe  depletion 
of  the  veflels  gives  room  to  the  fluid  to  expand  itfelf.  Arbuthn. 

Deplo'rabl  f..  adj.  [from  deploro,  Latin.] 

1.  Lamentable;  that  which  demands  or  caufes  lamentation; 
difmal;  fad;  calamitous;  miferablc;  hopelefs. 

1  his  was  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the  king  was 
reduced.  •  ■  Clarendon ,  ^!"viii. 

The  bill  of  all  weapons  gives  the  mod  ghaflly  and  de¬ 
plorable  wounds.  1 Temple , 

It  will  be  confidered  in  how  deplorable  a  date  learning  lies 
in  that  kingdom.  Swift's  Vindication  of  Jfaac  Bickerjlaff. 

2.  It  is  fometimes  in  a  more  lax  and  jocular  fenfe,  ufed  for  con¬ 
temptible  ;  defpicable  :  as,  deplorable  nonfenfe ;  deplorable  ftu- 
pidity. 

Deplo'rableness.  n.f.  [from  deplorable.]  The  date  of  being 
deplorable;  mifery ;  hopelefnefs.  Didt. 

Deplo'raely.  adv.  [from deplorab’e.]  Lamentably;  midrably; 
hopelefsly. 

Notwithdanding  all  their  talk  of  reafon  and  philofophy, 
God  knows,  they  are  deplorably  drangers  to  them.  South. 

Deplo'rate.  adj.  [deploy atus,  Lat.]  Lamentable;  hopelefs. 
The  cafe  is  then  mod  dcplorate  when  reward  goes  over  to 
the  wrong  fide,  and  when  intered  (hall  be  made  the  text  and 
the  meafure.  L' Ejlrange,  Fab.  30. 

DefloraTion.  n.f  [from  deplore.]  The  ad:  of  deploring, 
or  of  lamenting. 

To  DEPLORE,  v.  a.  [ deploro ,  Latin.]  To  lament;  to  be¬ 
wail;  to  wail ;  to  mourn  ;  to  bemoan  ;  to  exprefs  forrow. 

But  chade  Diana,  who  his  death  deplor'd , 

With  .eEfculapian  herbs  his  life  redor’d.  Dryden  s  Mn. 

Deplo'rer.  n.f  [from  deplore .]  A  lamenter;  a  mourner; 
one  that  laments. 

Depluma'tion.  n.  f  [ deplumatlo ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  pluming,  or  plucking  off  the  feathers. 

2.  [In  furgery  ]  A  fwelling  of  the  eyelids,  accompanied  with 

the  fall  of  the  hairs  from  the  eye-brows;  Phillips. 

To  DEPLU'ME.  v.  a.  [de  and  pluma,  Latin.]  To  drip  of  its 
feathers. 

To  DEPOflME.  v.  a.  [ depono ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  lay  down  as  a  pledge  or  fecurity. 

2.  To  rifque  upon  the  fuccefs  of  an  adventure. 

On  this  I  would  depone 

As  much,  as  any  -caufe  I’ve  known.  Hudibras. 

Depo'nent.  n.  f.  [from  elepono ,  Latin.] 

x.  One  that  depofes  his  tedimony  in  a  court  of  judice;  an  evi¬ 
dence;  a  witnefs. 

2.  [In  grammar.]  Such  verbs  as  have  no  adive  voice  are  called 
deponents ,  and  generally  lignify  adion  only;  as  fateor ,  I 
confefs,  Clark's  Latin  Grammar. 

To  DEPOPULATE,  v.a.  [depopulor,  Latin. ]  To  unpeople; 
to  lay  wade ;  to  dedroy  inhabited  countries. 

Where  is  this  viper, 

That  Would  depopulate  the  city,  and 

Be  every  man  himfelf  ?  Shafefpeare's  Coriclanus. 

He  turned  his  arms  upon  unarmed  and  unprovided  people, 
to  fpoil  only  and  depopulate ,  contrary  to  the  laws  both  of  war 
and  peace.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

A  land  exhauded  to  the  lad  remains,  .  1 

Depopulated  towns,  and  driven  plains.  Dry  deti  s  AE.n, 

Grim  death,  in  different  fhapes, 

Depopulates  the  nations,  thoufands  fall  > 

His  vidims.  Phillips. 

Depopulation,  n.f.  [from  depopulate .]  The  ad  of  unpeo¬ 
pling;  havock  ;  wade;  dedrudion  of  mankind 

How  did’d  thou  grieve  then,  Adam  !  to  behold 
The  end  of  all  thy  off-fpring,  end  fo  fad, 

Depopulation  !  Thee  another  flood, 

,  Of  tears  and  forrow  a  flood,  thee  alfo  drown’d, 

And  funk  thee  as  thy  fons  Milton's  Paradije  Lofl,  b.  xi. 

Remote  thou  hear’d  the  dire  efteft  of  war, 

Depopu  'ation.  Phillips. 

Depopula'tor.  n.f  [from  depopulate.]  A  difpeopler ;  a  de- 
droyer  of  mankind ;  a  wader  of  inhabited  countries. 

To  DEPO  RT.  v.a.  [deporter,  French.]  To  carry;  to  de¬ 
mean  ;  to  behave:  it  is  ufed  only  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Let  an  ambaffador  deport  himfelf  in  the  mod  graceful  man¬ 
ner  before  a  prince.  Pope. 

Depo'rt.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Demeanour;  g'ace  of  atti¬ 
tude;  behaviour;  deportment. 

She  Delia’s  felf 

In  gait  furpafs’d,  and  goddefs-like  deport.  Milt.  Parad.  Lff. 

Of  middle  age  one  rifing,  eminent 
In  wife  deport,  fpake  much  of  right  and  wrong.  Milton. 
Dfporta'tion.  n.f  [deport  atio,  Latin.  ]  Tranfportation  ; 
exile  into  a  remote  part  of  the  dominion,  with  prohibition  to 
ftlungc  the  place  of  reddence. 


2.  Exile  in  general.  . 

An  abjuration,  which  is  a  deportation  for  ever  info  a  foreign 
land,  was  anciently  with  us  a  civil  death.  Ayliffe' s  Parergon. 

Depo'rtment.  n.f.  [ deportement ,  French.]  ■ 

1.  Condud  ;  management;  manner  of  ading. 

I  will  but  fweep  the  way  with  a  few  notes,  touching  the 
duke’s  own  deportment  in  that  ifland.  JVotton. 

2.  Demeanour;  behaviour. 

1  he  coldnefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  gravity  of  his  deport¬ 
ment ,  carried  him  fafe  through  many  difficulties,  and  he  lived 
and  died  in  a  great  ftation.  Swift. 

ToDEPO'SE.  v.  a.  [elepono,  Latin.] 

1.  To  lay  down  ;  to  lodge  ;  to  let  fall. 

Its  fhores  are  neither  advanced  one  jot  further  into  the 
fea,  nor  its  furface  raifed  by  additional  mud  depofed  upon  it  by 
the  yearly  inundations  of  the  Nile.  IVoodward's  Vat.  Hi/lory. 

2.  To  degrade  from  a  throne  or  high  ftation. 

Firft,  of  the  king:  what  (h  11  of  him  become? 

— The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  fhall  depofe.  Shak.  H.  VJ. 

May  your  Tick  fame  ftill  languifh  ’till  it  die; 

Then,  as  the  greateft  curfe  that  I  can  give,  < 

Unpity’d,  be  depos'd,  and  after  live.  Dryden' s  Aurengzele. 

Depofed  confuls,  and  captive  princes,  might  have  preceded 
him.  Tatler,  NY  53. 

3.  To  take  away  ;  to  divert  ;  to  fti  ip  off. 

You  may  my  glory  and  my  ftate  depofe. 

But  not  my  griefs  ;  (fill  am  I  king  of  thofe.  Shak.  Rich.  III. 

4.  To  give  teftunony  ;  to  atteft. 

’Twas  he  that  made  you  to  depofe-, 

Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

It  was  ufual  for  him  that  dwelt  rn  Southwark,  orTothill- 
ftreet,  to  depofe  the  yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands  lying  in 
the  North,  or  other  remote  part  of  the  realm.  Bacon. 

5.  To  examine  any  one  on  his  oath.  Not  now  in  ufe. 

According  to  our  law, 

Depofe  him  in  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  Shakef.  Richard  III. 

ToDepo'se.  v.  n.  To  bear  witnefs. 

Love  ftraight  flood  up  and  depojed ,  a  lie  could  not  come 
from  the  mouth  of  Zelmane  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Depositary,  n.f.  [depojitarius,  Latin.]  One  with  whom 
any  thing  is  lodged  in  truft. 

I  gave  you  all. 

— And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

— Made  you  my  guardians,  my  de(ofitaries 

But  kept  a  refervation  to  be  follow’d 

With  fuch  a  number.  Shakefpearts  King  Lear . 

To  DEPO'SITE.  v.a.  [depofitum,Lix\\n.] 

1.  To  lay  up  ;  to  lodge  in  any  place. 

The  eagle  got  leave  here  to  depofite  her  eggs.  L'Effrange * 

Dryden  wants  a  poor  fquare  foot  of  ftone,  to  fhew  where 
the  afhes  of  one  of  the  greateft  poets  on  earth  aiedepof  ted.  Garth. 

WBen  veflels  were  open,. and  the  infefts  had  free  accefs  to 
the  aliment  within  them,  Redi  diligently  obferved,  that  no 
other  fpecies  were  produced,  but  of  fuch  as  he  faw  go  in  and 
feed,  and  depofite  their  eggs  there,  which  they  would  readily  do 
in  all  putrefaction.  "  '  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

2.  To  lay  up  as  a  pledge,  or  fecurity. 

3.  To  place  at  intereft. 

God  commands  us  to  return  as  to  him,  to  the  poor, 
his  gifts,  out  of  mere  duty  and  thankfulnefs ;  not  to  depofite 
them  with  him,  in  hopes  of  meriting  by  them.  Sprat. 

4.  To  lay  afide. 

The  difficulty  will  be  to  perfuade  the  depofting  of  thofe  lulls, 
which  have,  by  I  know  not  what  fafeination,  fo  endeared 
themfelves.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Deposits,  n.f  [depofitum,  Latin.] 

1.  Any  thing  committed  to  the  truft  and  care  of  another. 

2.  A  pledge;  a  pawn;  a  thing  given  as  a  fecurity. 

3.  The  ftate  of  a  thing  pawned  or  pledged. 

They  had  fince  Marfeillcs,  and  fairly  left  it :  they  had  the 
other  day  the  Valtoline,  and  now  have  put  it  in  depofite.  Bacon. 

Deposition,  n.f  [from  depofitio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aft  of  giving  publick  teilimony. 

A  witnefs  is  obliged  to  fwear,  otherwife  his  depofition  is  not 
valid.  Ayliffe' s  Par  ergots. 

2.  The  aft  of  degrading  a  prince  from  fovereignty. 

3.  [In  canon  law.]  Depofition  properly  lignifies  a  folemn  de¬ 
priving  of  a  man  of  his  clerical  orders.  Ayliffe' s  Parergon. 

Depository,  n.f.  [from  depofite. The  place  where  any  thing 
is  lodged.  Depoftary  is  properly  ufed  of  perfons,  and  depofi- 
tory  of  places ;  but  in  the  following  example  they  are  con¬ 
founded. 

The  Jews  themfelves  are  the  depofitories  of  all  the  prophe¬ 
cies  which  tend  to  their  own  confufion.  Addifon. 

DepraVa'tion.  n.f  [depravatio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aft  of  making  any  thing  bad;  the  aft  of  corrupting; 
corruption.  •  ... 

The  three  forms  of  government  have  their  feveral  perfec¬ 
tions,  and  are  fubjeft  to  their  feveral  depravations  :■  however, 
few  ftates  arc  ruined  by  deleft  in  their  inftitution,  but  gene¬ 
rally  by  corruption  of  manners.  Swift. 

2.  The 
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The  Ante  of  being  made  bad;  degeneracy;  depravity. 

\a  e  have  a  catalogue  of  the  blacked:  fins  that  human  na¬ 
ture,  in  its  highed  deprava  ion,  is  capable  of  committing.  South. 

3*  Defamation;  cenfure:  a  fenfe  not  now  in  ufe. 

Stubborn  criticks  are  apt,  without  a  theme 

For  depravation ,  to  fquare  all  the  lex.  Shake/.  Trail.  andCre/f. 

ToDEPRA'VE.  v.  a.  [depravo,  L atin.J  To  vitiate;  to  cor¬ 
rupt;  to  contaminate. 

We  admire  the  providence  of  God  in  the  continuance  of 
feripture,  notwithdanding  the  endeavours  of  Infidels  to  abo¬ 
lish,  and  the  fraudulence  of  hereticks  always  to  deprave  the 
fame.  Hooka ,  b.  v.  f.  22. 

Who  lives  that’s  not  depraved,  or  depraves  ?  Shake/  Timon . 

But  from  me  what  can  proceed, 

Eut  all  corrupt ;  both  mind  and  will  deprav’d.  Milt.  P.  Loji. 

A  tade  which  plenty  does  deprave , 

Loaths  lawiul  good,  and  lawlefs  ill  does  crave.  Dryden. 

Dep&a'vedn  fss.  n. /.  [.from  deprave.]  Corruption;  taint; 
contamination  ;  vitiated  date. 

What  fi  ns  do  you  mean  ?  Our  original  depravedne/s ,  and 
pronenefs  of  our  eternal  part  to  all  evil.  Hammond's  Pr.  Catech. 

Depra'vement.  7z./.  [from  deprave.]  A  vitiated  date ;  cor¬ 
ruption. 

He  maketh  men  believe,  that  apparitions  are  either  decep¬ 
tions  of  light,  or  melancholy  depravements  of  fancy.  Brown. 

Depra'ver.  n. /.  [from  depraie.j  A  corrupter;  hethatcaufes 
depravity. 

Depra'vity.  n./.  [from  dep>ave.~\  Corruption;  a  vitiated 
date. 

To  DEPRECATE,  v.  n.  [deprecor ,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  pray  earneftly. 

2.  To  requed;  to  petition. 

'3-  To  alk  pardon  for. 

To  De'precate.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  implore  mercy  of. 

At  length  he  fets 

Thofe  darts,  whofe  points  make  gods  adore 

His  might,  and  deprecate  his  pow’r. 

2.  To  avert ;  to  remove  ;  to  turn  away. 

3.  To  beg  oft;  to  pray  deliverance  from. 

In  deprecating  of  evil,  we  make  an  humble  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  guilt,  and  of  God’s  juftice  in  chadifing,  as  well  as 
clemency,  in  fparing  the  guilty.  Grew’s  Co/mol.  Sac.  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

Poverty  indeed,  in  all  its  degrees,  men  are  eafily  perfuaded 
to  deprecate  from  themfelves.  Rogers ,  Sermon  ii. 

The  judgments  which  we  would  deprecate ,  are  not  re¬ 
moved.  Smalridge. 

The  Italian  entered  them  in  his  prayer:  amongd  the  three 
evils  he  petitioned  to  be  delivered  from,  he  might  have  depre¬ 
cated  greater  evils.  Baker’s  Re/iedions  on  Learning. 

•  DeprecaT  :on.  ’a./,  \_deprecatio,  Latin.] 

1.  Intreaty ;  petitioning. 

»  2.  An  exculing  ;  a  begging  pardon  for. 

3.  Prayer  againd  evil. 

I,  with  leave  of  fpeech  implor’d, 

And  humble  deprecat. on,  thus  repiy’d.  Milton  s  Parad.  LoJl. 

Sternutation  they  generally  conceived  to  be  a  good  fign, 
or  a  bad  one;  and  fo,  upon  this  motion,  they  commonly  ufed 
a  gratulaticn  for  the  one,  and  a  deprecation  for  the  other.  Brown. 

.  EXepreca'tive.  )adj.  [from  deprecate .]  That  ferves  to  de- 

D  epreca'torv.  }  precate;  excufive ;  apologizing. 

Bifhop  Fox  underdanding  that  the  Scottifh  king  was  dill 
difeontent,  being  troubled  that  the  occafion  of  breaking  of 
the  truce  fhould  grow  from  his  men,  fent  many  humble  and 
deprecatory  letters  to  the  Scottifh  king  to  appeafe  him.  Bacon. 

Depreca'tor.  n. /.  [ deprccator ,  Latin.] 

1.  One  that  fucs  for  another ;  an  interceffor;  a  folicitor.  Did. 

2.  An  excufer. 

To  DEPRE'CI ATE.  v.  a.  [depretiare,  Latin  ] 

1.  To  bring  a  thing  down  to  a  lower  price. 

2.  To  undervalue. 

They  prefumed  upon  that  mercy,  which,  in  all  their  con- 
verfations,  they  endeavour  to  depreciate  and  mifreprefent.  Add. 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  fame,  than  thofe  who 
are  coiners  in  poetry,  it  is  very  natural  for  fuch  as  have  not 
fucceeded  in  it  to  depreciate  the  works  of  thofe  who  have.  Sped}, 

To  DE'PREDA  TE.  V.  a.  [depradari,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  rob  ;  to  pillage. 

2.  Tofpoij;  to  devour. 

It  maketh  the  fubdance  of  the  body  more  folid  and  com¬ 
pact,  and  fo  lefs  apt  to  be  confirmed  and  depredated  by  the 
fpirits.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijiory ,  N°.  299. 

Depreda'tion.  71.  /  [ depreedatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  robbing;  a  fpoiling. 

Commiffioners  were  appointed  to  determine  all  matters  of 
piracy  and  depredations  between  the  fubjeds  of  both  king¬ 
doms.  Hayivard. 

1  lie  land  had  never  been  before  fo  free  from  robberies  and 
depredations  as  through  his  reign.  JVotton. 

2.  Voracity;  wade. 

I  he  fpeedy  depredation  of  air  upon  watry  moidure,  and 
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vetfiort  of  the  fame  into  air,  appeareth  in  nothing  mote  Vifiblc! 
than  in  the  ludden  difeharge  or  vanifhing  of  a  little  cloud  of 
breath,  or  vapour  from  glals,  or  the  blade  of  a  fword,  or  any 
fuch  polifhed  body.  Baco/s  Natural  Hijiory,  N°.  9 r  * 

DepredaTor.  /  [depredator,  Lat.]  A  robber  ;  a  devoured 

It  is  reported,  that  the  dirub  called  our  Lady’s  Seal,  which 
is  a  kind  of  briony,  and  coleworts,  fet  near  together,  one  or 
both  will  die  :  the  caufe  is,  for  that  they  be  both  great  depre* 
dators  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  them  darveth  the  other.  Bacon. 

We  have  three  that  colled  the  experiments,  which  are  in 
all  books ;  thefe  we  call  depredators.  Bacon's  New  Atlu72tis. 
To  DE  PREHEN  I).  V.  a.  [deprehendo,  Latin  ] 

1.  To  catch  one;  to  take  unawares;  to  take  in  the  fad. 

That  wretched  creature,  being  deprehended  in  that  impiety, 
was  held  in  ward.  Hooker,  b.  iii.  /  11. 

Who  can  believe  men  upon  their  own  authority,  that  are 
once  deprehended  in  fo  grofs  and  impious  an  impodure.  More. 

2.  Todifcover;  to  find  out  a  thing  ;  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
or  underdanding  of. 

The  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  which  do  fo 
great  ededs,  have  not  been  obferved  at  all,  becaufe  they  are 
invifible,  and  incur  not  to  the  eye;  but  yet  they  are  to  be  de¬ 
prehended  by  experience.  Bacon’s  Natural  Htijlory,  N°.  g'3< 

Deprehe'nsible.  ad.j.  [from  dep rchc72cl. ] 

1.  That  may  be  caught. 

2.  That  may  be  apprehended,  conceived,  or  underdcod.  Di$. 

DEPREHEfisiSIBLENESS.  72./ 

1.  Capablenefs  of  being  caught. 

2.  Intelligiblenefs  ;  eafinefs  to  be  underdood. 

Deprehe'nsion.  n.f  [ deprehen/10 ,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  catching  or  taking  unawares. 

2.  A  difeovery. 

To  DEPRESS,  v.  a.  [from  deprej/us ,  of  deprime,  Latin.] 

1.  To  prefs  or  thrud  down. 

2.  To  let  fall ;  to  let  down. 

T  he  fame  thing  I  have  tried  by  letting  a  globe  red,  and 
railing  or  depre/mg  the  eye,  or  otherwife  moving  it  to  make 
the  angle  of  a  jud  magnitude.  Newton’s  Opt. 

3.  To  humble;  to  dejed  ;  to  fink. 

Others  depre/s  their  own  minds,  defpond  at  the  fird  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  conclude  that  the  making  any  progrels  in  know¬ 
ledge  is  above  their  capacities.  Locke. 

If  we  confider  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom,  which  is  apt 
to  depre/s  the  mind,  with  tranfient  unexpeded  gleams  of  joy, 
one  would  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wife  for  fo  great  a  plea- 
fure  of  life.  Addi/on’s  Spectator ,  N°.  249. 

Paffion  can  depre/s  or  raife 

The  heavenly,  as  the  human  mind.  Prior . 

Depression,  n. /.  [ deprej/io ,  Latin.] 

1.  T  he  ad  of  preffing  down. 

2.  The  finking  or  falling  in  of  a  furface. 

T  he  beams  of  light  are  fuch  fubtile  bodies,  that,  in  refped 
of  them,  even  furfaces  that  are  fenfibly  fmooth,  are  not  exadly 
fo  :  they  have  their  own  degree  of  roughnefs,  confiding  of  lit¬ 
tle  protuberances  and  deprcjfions ;  and  consequently  fuch  in¬ 
equalities  may  fuffice  to  give  bodies  different  colours,  as  we 
fee  in  marble  that  appears  white  or  black,  or  red  or  blue,  even 
when  mod  carefully  polifhed.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

If  the  bone  be  much  depreffed,  and  the  fiffure  confiderably 
large,  it  is  then  at  your  choice,  whether  you  will  enlarge  that 
fiflure,  or  continue  it  for  the  evacuation  of  the  matter,  and 
forbear  the  ufe  of  the  trapan  ;  not  doubting  but  a  fmall  depref- 
/ion  of  the  bone  will  either  rife,  or  caff  off,  by  the  benefit  of 
nature.  IVi/eman s  Surgery. 

3.  The  ad  of  humbling  ;  abafement. 

DepreJ/ion  of  the  nobiiity  may  make  a  king  more  abfolute, 
but  lefs  lafe.  Bacon’s  Ornam.  Ration.  28. 

DepreSsion  of  an  Equation  [in  algebra],  is  the  bringing  it 
into  lower  and  more  fimple  terms  by  diviuon.  Did. 

DepreSsion  of  a  Star  [with  adronomers],  is  the  didance  of  a 
dar  from  the  horizon  below,  and  is  meafured  by  the  arch  of 
the  vertical  circle  or  azimuth,  paffing  through  the  dar,  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  dar  and  the  horizon.  Did , 

DepreSsor.  n. /  [de fre/for,  Latin.] 

1 .  He  that  keeps  or  preffes  down. 

2.  An  oppreffor. 

Depressor.  [In  anatomy.]  A  term  given  to  feveral  mufcles 
of  the  body,  whole  adibn  is  to  deprefs  the  parts  to  whiyh 
they  adhere. 

Detriment,  adj.  [from  deprimens,  of  deprimo,  Latin  ]  Art 
epithet  applied  to  one  of  the  draight  mufcles  that  move  the 
globe  or  ball  of  the  eye,  its  ufe  being  to  pull  it  downwards. 

P  hillips. 

All  I  fliall  farther  take  notice  of,  fhall  he  only  the  exquifite 
equilibration  of  all  oppofite  and  antagonid  mufcles,  ttffeded 
partly  by  the  natural  podure  of  the  body  and  the  eye,  which 
is  the  cafe  of  the  attollent  and  deprime72t  mufcles.  Derham. 
Deprivation,  n.f  [from  de  and  privatio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  ad  of  depriving,  or  taking  away  from. 

Fools  whofe  end  is  dedrudion,  and  eternal  deprivation  of 
bci”g-  Bentley . 
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Deprivation  [in  law],  is  when  a  clergyman,  as  a  tufliop* 
parfon,  vicar  or  prebend,  is  deprived,  or  dcpofed  from  his  pre¬ 
ferment,  for  any  matter  in  fail  or  law.  Phillips. 

To  DEPRIVE.  v.  a.  [from  de  and  privo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  bereave  one  of  a  thing  ;  to  take  it  away  from  him. 

God  hath  deprived  her  of  wifdom,  neither  hath  he  imparted 
to  her  underftanding.  Job  xxxix.  i  7. 

He  lamented  the  lofs  of  an  excellent  fervant,  and  the  hor¬ 
rid  manner  in  which  he  had  been  deprived  ot  him.  Clarendon. 
Now  wretched  Oedipus,  depriv'd  of  fight, 

Led  a  long  death  in  everlafting  night.  Pope’s  Statius. 

2.  To  hinder ;  to  debar  from. 

From  his  face  I  fhall  be  hid,  depriv’d 
His  bleffed  count’nance.  Milton's  Paradife  LoJI,  b.  xi. 

The  ghofts  reje&ed,  are  th’  unhappy  crew 
Depriv'd  of  fepulchres,  and  fun’ral  due.  Dryden’s  AEn.  vi. 

3.  To  releafe  ;  to  free  from. 

Mod  happy  he, 

Whofe  lead  delight  fufficeth  to  deprive 
Remembrance  of  all  pains  which  him  oppreft.  Spenfer. 

4.  To  put  out  of  an  office. 

A  minifter,  deprived  for  inconformity,  faid,  that  if  they  de¬ 
prived  him  it  fhould  coft  an  hundred  mens  lives.  Bacon. 

DeEth.  n.  f.  [from  deep ,  of  diepy  Dutch.] 

1.  Deepnefs;  the  meafure  of  any  thing  from  the  furface  down¬ 
wards. 

As  for  men,  although  they  had  buildings  in  many  places 
higher  than  the  depth  cf  the  water,  yet  that  inundation  had  a 
long  continuance.  Bacon’s  New  Atlanta. 

We  have  large  and  deep  caves  of  feveral  depths:  the  deep- 
eft  are  funk  fix  hundred  fathoms.  Bacon. 

The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends. 

Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  defcends.  Dryden s  JEn. 

For  though,  in  nature,  depth  and  height 
Are  equally  held  infinite, 

In  poetry  the  height  we  know 

’Tis  only  infinite  below.  Swift. 

2.  Deep  place;  not  a  fhoal. 

The  falfe  tides  fkim  o’er  the  cover’d  land, 

And  feamen  with  diffembled  depths  betray.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir. 

3.  The  abyfs ;  a  gulph  of  infinite  profundity. 

When  he  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there,  when  he  fet  a 
compafs  upon  the  face  of  the  depth.  Prov.  viii.  27. 

4.  The  middle  or  height  of  a  fealon. 

And  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  night. 

You  plow  the  raging  Teas  to  coafts  unknown.  Denham. 
The  earl  of  Newcaftle,  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  refcued 
the  city  of  York  from  the  rebels.  Clarcnden. 

5.  Abftrufenefs  j  obfeurity. 

There  are  greater  depths  and  obfeurities  in  an  elaborate  and 
well  written  piece  of  nonfenfe,  than  in  the  mod  abftrufe  trail 
of  fchool  divinity.  Addifon's  Whig  Examiner. 

Depth  of  a  Squadron  or  Batallion ,  is  the  number  of  men  in  the 
file,  Milit.  Did. 

To  DETTHEN.  v.  a.  [ diepen ,  Dutch.]  To  deepen,  or  make 
deeper.  Did. 

To  Depu'celaTE.  v.  a.  [depuceler,  French  ]  To  deflower; 

to  bereave  of  virginity.  Did. 

Depu'lsion.  n.f  [ depulfion ,  Latin.]  A  beating  or  thrufting 
away. 

DepuYsory.  adj.  [from  depufus ,  Latin.]  Putting  away ; 

averting.  Did. 

To  DE'PURATE.  v.  a.  [depur er,  French,  from  depurgo,  Lat.] 
To  purify  ;  to  cleanfe  ;  to  free  any  thing  from  its  impurities. 

Chemiftry  enabling  us  to  depurate  bodies,  and  in  fome 
meafure  to  analize  them,  and  take  afunder  their  hetero¬ 
geneous  parts,  in  many  chemical  experiments  we  may  better 
than  in  others,  know  what  manner  of  bodies  we  employ  ;  art 
having  made  them  more  fimple,  or  uncompounded,  than  na¬ 
ture  alone  is  wont  to  prefent  them  to  us.  Boyle. 

Df/pu  rate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cleanfed;  freed  from  dregs  and  impurities. 

2.  Pure  ;  not  contaminated. 

Neither  can  any  boaft  a  knowledge  depurate  from  the  defile¬ 
ment  of  a  contrary,  within  this  atmofphere  of  flefh.  Glanv. 
Depura'tioN.  n  f.  [depuration  Latin.] 

1.  The  a<5l  of  feparating  the  pure  from  the  impure  part  of  any 
thing. 

Brimftone  is  a  mineral  body,  of  fat  and  inflammable  parts ; 
and  this  is  either  ufed  crude,  and  called  fulphur  vive,  or  is  of 
a  fadder  colour,  and,  after  depuration ,  fuch  as  we  have  in  mag- 
dcleons,  or  rolls  of  a  lighter  yellow.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours. 

What  hath  been  hitherto  difeourfed,  inclines  us  to  look  upon 
the  ventilation  and  depuration  of  the  blood  as  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  conftant  ufes  of  refpiration.  Boyle' s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

2.  The  cleanfing  of  a  wound  from  its  filth. 

To  Depu'rE.  v.  a .  [ depurer ,  French.] 

1.  To  cleanfe;  tofree'from  impurities. 

2.  To  purge;  to  free  from  fome  noxious  quality. 

It  produced  plants  of  fuch  imperfection  and  harmful  quality, 
as  the  waters  of  the  general  flood  could  not  fo  wafh  out  or 
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depure ,  but  tnat  the  fame  defection  hath  had  coniisiuance  in 
the  very  generation  and  nature  of  mankind.  Raleigh. 

Deputation,  n.f.  [deputation^  h rench.] 

1.  The  ad  of  deputing,  or  fending  away  with  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion. 

2,  Vicegerency ;  the  poffeffioft  of  any  commiffion  given. 

Cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  fav’rites  rhat  the  abfent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here. 

When  he  was  peifonal  in  the  Irifh  war.  Sbakef.  Henry  IV. 
He  looks  not  below  the  moon,  but  hath  defigned  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  fublunary  affairs  unto  fublunary  deputations.  Brown . 

The  authority  of  confcience  ftands  founded  upon  its  vice¬ 
gerency  and  deputation  under  God.  South  s  Sermons, 

To  DEPUTE,  v.  a.  [, deputer ,  French.]  To  fend  with  a  :pe* 
cial  commiffion ;  to  impower  one  to  tranfadt  inftead  of  an¬ 
other. 

And  Abfalom  faid  unto  him,  See  thy  matters  are  good  and 
right,  but  there  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear.  2  Sa. 

A  bifhop,  by  deputing  a  prieft  or  chaplain  to  adminifter  the 
facraments,  may  correct  and  remove  him  for  his  demerits. 

Aylijfe’s  Parergon. 

And  Linus  thus,  deputed  by  the  reft, 

The  heroes  welcome,  and  their  thanks  exprefs  d.  Rofcomm . 
De'puty.  n.f.  [ depute ,  Fr.  from  deputatusy  Latin.]  A  lieu¬ 
tenant  ;  a  viceroy  ;  one  that  is  appointed  by  a  fpecial  commiffc 
fion  to  govern  and  a<5l  inftead  of  another. 

He  exercifeth  dominion  over  them  as  the  vicegerent  and 
deputy  of  Almighty  God.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

He  was  vouched  his  immediate  deputy  upon  earth,  and  vice¬ 
roy  of  the  creation,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  the  world.  South . 

2.  Any  one  that  tranfadls  bufinefs  for  another. 

Preibyters,  abfent  through  infirmity  from  their  churches 
might  be  faid  to  preach  by  thofe  deputies ,  who,  in  their  ftead, 
did  but  read  homilies.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  ?t. 

A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  place; 
but  where  friendfhip  is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were, 
granted  to  him  and  his  deputy ;  /or  he  may  exercife  them  by 
his  friend.  Bacony  Eg  ay  28. 

3.  [In  law.]  One  that  exercifes  any  office  or  other  thing  in 

another  man’s  right,  whofe  forfeiture  or  mifdemeanour  lhall 
caufe  the  officer  or  perfon  for  whom  he  acts  to  lofe  his 
office.  #  Phillips. 

To  Dequa'ntitate.  v.  a.  [from  de  and  quantitas ,  Latin.] 
To  diminifh  the  quantity  of. 

This  we  affirm  of  pure  gold ;  for  that  which  is  current, 
and  paffeth  in  ftamp  amongft  us,  by  reafon  of  its  allay,  which 
is  a  proportion  of  filver  or  copper  mixed  therewith,  is  actually 
dequantitated  by  fire,  and  poffibly  by  frequent  extinction. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii.  t.  2. 
Der.  A  term  ufed  in  the  beginning  of  names  of  places.  It  is 
generally  to  be  derived  from  beop,  a  wild  beaft,  unlefs  the 
place  ftands  upon  a  river ;  for  then  it  may  rather  be  fetched 
from  the  Hritifh  dur ,  i.  e.  water.  Gibfon’s  Camden. 

To  Deracinate,  v.  a.  [deracimr,  French.] 

1.  To  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

Her  fallow  leas. 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 

Doth  root  upon  ;  while  that  the  cutter  rufts 

That  fhould  deracinate  fuch  favagery.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

2.  To  abolifh  ;  to  deflroy  ;  to  extirpate. 

To  DERAIN^"  [  v‘  a‘  \,^Jrattonare->  or  dirationare,  Latin.] 

1.  To  prove;  tojuftify. 

"When  the  parfon  of  any  church  is  difturbed  to  demand 
tythes  in  the  next  parifh  by  a  writ  of  indicavit ,  the  patron 
fhall  have  a  writ  to  demand  the  advowfon  of  the  tythes  being 
in  demand  ;  arid  when  it  is  dcraigned ,  then  fhall  the  plea  pais 
in  the  court  chriftian,  as  far  forth  as  it  is  deraigned  in  the 
king’s  court.  Blount. 

2.  To  diforder  ;  to  turn  out  of  courfe.  Di£t> 

Dera'ignment.  J  ,  rfrom  foreign  ] 

Dera'inment.  S  j  l  . 

1.  The  a£l  of  deraigning  or  proving. 

2.  A  difordering  or  turning  out  of  courfe. 

3.  A  difeharge  of  profeflion  ;  a  departure  out  of  religion. 

In  fome  places  the  fubftantive  dercignment  is  ufed  in  the  very 
literal  fignification  with  the  French  difrayery  or  defranger', 
that  is,  turning  out  of  courfe,  di (placing,  or  fetting  out  of 
order  ;  as  dcraignment  or  departure  out  of  religion,  and  dereign- 
ment  or  difeharge  of  their  profeflion,  which  is  fpoken  of  thole 
religious  men  who  forfook  their  orders  and  profeffiorts.  Blount. 
DeRa  Y.  ti.f  [from  defrapery  French,  to  turn  out  of  the  right 
way  ] 

1.  Tumult;  diforder;  noife. 

2.  Merriment;  jollity  ;  folemnitv.  Dougafs . 

To  Dkre.  v.  a.  [fcejuan,  Saxon  J  To  hurt.  Obfolete. 

So  from  immortal  race  he  does  proceed, 

That  mortal  hands  may  not  withftand  his  might; 

Dred  for  his  derring  doe,  and  bloody  deed  ; 

For  all  in  blood  and  lpoil  is  his  delight.  Fairy  Qiuer.,  b.  ii* 

Der  election* 
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An  titter  forfakirig  of 


DERELICTION.  n.f  [dertlifiio,  Latin.J 
leaving;  an  abandoning. 

There  is  no  other  thing  to  be  looked  for,  but  the  effcCts  of 
God’s  moft  juft  difpleafure,  the  withdrawing  of  grace*  dere* 
Union  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  confufion.  Hooker . 
De'relicts.  n.f.  pi.  [In  law.]  Such  goods  as  are  wilfully 
thrown  away,  or  relinquifhed  by  the  owner.  Did. 

To  DERIDE,  v.  a.  [ derideo ,  Latin.] 
l.  To  laugh  at ;  to  mock  ;  to  turn  to  ridicule  ;  to  fcorn. 

And  before  whofe  prefence  to  offend  with  any  the  leaft  uri- 
fecmlinefs,  we  would  be  fureJy  as  loth  as  they  who  moft  re¬ 
prehend  or  deride  what  we  do.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  ig. 

What  {hall  be  the  portion  of  thofe  who  have  derided  God's 
word,  and  made  a  mock  of  every  thing  that  is  facred  and 
religious?  TiUotfm,  Serm  ii. 

Thefe  fons,  ye  gods,  who  with  flagitious  pride 
Infult  my  darknefs,  and  my  groans  deride.  Pope's  Statius. 
Deri'der.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  mocker;  a  fcoffer. 

Upon  the  wilful  violation  of  oaths,  execrable  blafphemies, 
and  like  contempts  offered  by  deriders  of  religion,  fearful 
tokens  of  divine  revenge  have  been  known  to  follow.  Hooker. 

2.  A  droll ;  a  buffoon. 

Deuf'sion.  n.f.  [derifoy  Latin.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  deriding  or  laughing  at. 

2,  Contempt;  fcorn;  a  laughing-ftock. 

I  am  in  derifion  daily ;  every  one  mocketh  me.  Jer.  xx.  7. 
Thou  makeft  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbours,  a  fcorn  and 
a  derifion  to  them  that  are  round  about  us.  Pf.  xliv.  1  3; 

Enfnar’d,  affaulted,  overcome,  led  bound, 

Thy  foes  derifiony  captive,  poor  and  blind, 

Into  a  dungeon  thruft.  Milton  s  Agonfiesi  l.  364. 

Are  we  grieved  wirh  the  fcorn  and  derifion  of  the  prophane  ? 
Thus  was  the  bleffed  Jefus  defpifed  and  rejected  of  men.  Rogers. 

Vanity  is  the  natural  weaknefs  of  an  ambitious  man,  which 
expofes  him  to  the  fecret  fcorn  and  derifion  of  thofe  he  con- 
verfes  with.  Addifon s  Spectator y  N°.  255. 

DerEsive.  adj.  [from  deride.]  Mocking;  fcoffing. 

O’er  all  the  dome  they  quaff,  they  feaft  ‘ 

Derifve  taunts  were  fpread  from  gueft  to  gueft, 

And  each  in  jovial  mood  his  mate  addteft.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 
Derisory.  adj.  [deriforius,  Latin.]  Mocking;  ridiculing. 
Derivable,  adj.  [from  derive.]  Attainable  by  right  of 
defeent  or  derivation. 

God  has  declared  this  the  eternal  rule  and  ftmdard  of  all 
honour  derivable  upon  me,  that  thofe  who  honour  him  fhall 
be  honoured  by  him.  South’s  Sermons. 

Derivation,  n.f  [derivatioy  Latin.] 

I.  A  draining  of  water  ;  a  turning  of  its  courfe;  letting  out. 
When  it  began  to  fwell,  it  would  every  way  difeharge  itfelf 
by  any  defeents  or  declivities  of  the  ground  ;  and  thefe  iffues 
and  derivations  being  once  made,  and  fupplied  with  new  wa¬ 
ters  pufhing  them  forwards,  would  continue  their  courfe  ’till 
they  arrived  at  the  fea,  juft  as  other  rivers  do.  Burnet. 

[In  grammar.]  The  tracing  of  a  word  from  its  original.. 

Your  lordfhip  here  feems  to  diflike  my  taking  notice,  that 
the  derivation  of  the  word  fubftance  favours  the  idea  we  have 
of  it;  and  your  lordfhip  tells  me,  that  very  little  weight  is  to 
be  laid  on  it,  on  a  bare  grammatical  etymology.  Locke. 

The  tracing  of  any  thing  from  its  fource. 

As  touching  traditional  communication,  and  tradition  of 
thofe  truths  that  I  call  connatural  and  engraven,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  many  of  thofe  truths  have  had  the  help  of  that  deri¬ 
vation.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

[In  medicine..]  The  drawing  of  a  humour  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another.  * 

Derivation  differs  from  revulfion  only  in  the  meafure  of  the 
diftance,  and  the  force  of  the  medicines  ufed  :  if  we  draw  it 
to  feme  very  remote,  or,  it  may  be,  contrary  part,  we  call 
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They  endeavour  to  derive  the  varieties  of  colours  from  tfe§ 
Various  proportion  of  the  direCI  progrefs  or  motion  of  thefe 
globules  to  their  circumvolution,  or  motion  about  theif  6WU 
Centre.  Boyle  cn  Colobrti 

This  property  of  it  feems  rather  to  have  been  derived  from 
ihe  Pretorian  foldiers,  who  infolently  aflumed  the  difpoffh^  of 
the  empire.  Decay  of  Piety* 

Men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their  reflection  on 
the  train  of  ideas  they  obferve  to  fucceed  one  another  in  theif 
own  underftandings.  Locke . 

From  thefe  two  caufes  of  the  laxity  and  rigidity  of  the 
fibres,  the  methodifts,  an  ancient  fet  of  phyffeians,  derived  all 
difeafes  of  human  bodies  with  a  great  deal  of  reafon  ;  for  the 
fluids  derive  their  qualities  from  the  folids.  Arbuthnot* 

j.  To  communicate  to  another;  as  from  the  origin  and  fource. 
Chrift  having  Adam’s  nature  as  we  have,  but  incorrupt* 
dcriveth  not  nature,  but  incorruption,  and  that  immediately 
from  his  own  perfon,  unto  all  that  belong  unto  him.  Hooker . 

The  cenfcrs  of-  thefe  wretches,  who,  I  am  fure,  Could  de~ 
rive  no  fandlity  to  them  from  their  own  perfons  ;  yet  upon  this 
account,  that  they  had  been  confecrated  by  the  offering  incenfe 
in  them,  were,  by  God’s  fpecial  command,  fequeftered  from 
all  common  u!e.  South’s  Sermons. 

4.  To  communicate  to  by  defeent  of  blood. 

Befides  the  readinefs  of  parts,  an  excellent  difpofition  of 
mind  is  derived  to  your  lordfhip  from  the  parents  of  two  gene¬ 
rations,  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known.  Felton. 

5.  To  fpread  ;  to  diffufe  gradually  from  one  place  to  ahother. 

The  ftreams  of  the  publick  juftice  were  derived  into  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

6.  [In  grammar  ]  To  trace  a  word  from  its  origin. 

To  De'rive.  v.  n. 

1.  To  come  from  ;  to  owe  its  origin  to. 

He  that  refffts  the  pdw’r  of  Ptolomy, 

Refills  the  pow’r  of  heav’n  ;  for  pow’r  ft om  heav’fl 
Derives ,  and  monarchs  rule  by  gods  appointed.  Prior a 

2.  To  defeend  from. 

I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he, 

As  well  polfeft.  Shakefpeare's  Midjurnmer  Night’s  Dream. 
Der  Ever.  n.  J.  [from  derive] 

I.  One  that  draws  or  fetches  from  (he  original. 

Such  a  one  makes  a  man  not  only  a  partaker  of  other  mens 
fins,  but  alfo  a  deriver  of  the  whole  intire  guilt  of  them  to 
hitnfelf.  South’s  Sermonsa 

De rn.  adj.  [beaj-m,  Saxon.] 

1.  Sad;  folitary. 

2.  Barbarous;  cruel.  Obfblete. 

Dernie  r,  adj.  Laft.  It  is  a  mere  Freiich  word,  and  ufed 
only  in  the  following  phrafe. 

In  the  Imperial  chamber,  the  term  for  the  profecution  of  an 
appeal  is  not  circumfcribed  by  the  term  of  one  or  two  years, 
as  the  law  elfewhere  requires  in  the  Empire,  this  being  the 
dernier  refort  and  fupreme  court  of  judicature.  Ayliffe  s  P arerg. 
To  De^RGGATEi  v.  a.  [derogOy  Latin.]  * 

l»  To  do  ah  aCt  contrary  to  a  preceding  law  or  cuftom,  fo  as 
to  diminifh  its  former  value. 

By  feveral  contrary  cuftoms  and  {tiles  ufed  here,  many  of 
thofe  civil  and  canon  laws  are  corrtrouied  and  derogated.  Hale . 
?.  To  leffen  the  worth  of  any  perfon  or  thing;  to  difparage. 

To  Derogate,  v.  n.  To  degenerate ;  to  do  a  thing  contrary 
to  one’s  calling  of  dignity. 

We  fhould  be  injurious  to  virtue  itfelf,  if  we  did  derogate 
from  them  whom  their  induftfy  hath  made  great.  Hooker. 
De'rogate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Damaged;  leffened  in 
value. 

Into  her  womb  convey  fterility; 

Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increafe. 

And  from  her  derogate  body  never  fpring 
A  babe  to  honour  her !  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 


that  revulfion;  if  only  to  fome  neighbouring  place,  and  by  D'eroga'tion.  n.f  [dcrogat'-Oy  Latin.] 


gentle  means,  we  call  it  derivation.  Wifeman  on  Humours. 

Deri'vative.  adj.  [derivative ,  Latin.]  Derived  or  taken 
from  another. 

As  it  is  a  derivative  perfection,  fo  it  is  a  diftiriCl  kind  of 
perfection  from  that  which  is  in  God.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mank. 

DeriVative.  n.f.  [from  the  adjeCtive.]  The  thing  or  word 
derived  or  taken  from  another. 

For  honour, 

*Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 

And  only  that  I  ftand  for.  Shakefpeare’s  Winter’s  Talc. 

The  word  honeftus  originally  and  ftriCtly  ftgnifies  no  more 
than  creditable,  and  is  but  a  derivative  from  honour,  which 
ftgnifies  credit  or  honour.  South’s  Sermons. 

Derivatively,  adv.  [from  derivative.]  In  a  derivative 
manner. 

To  DERPVE.  v.  a.  [delivery  French,  from  derive y  Latin.] 

X.  To  turn  the  courfe  of  anything;  letting  out;  communicating. 

Company  leffens  the  fhame  of  vice  by  {haring  it,  and  abates 
the  torrent  of  a  common  odium  by  deriving  it  into  many 
channels.  '  South’s  Sermons. 

4.  To  deduce  from  its  original* 


1. 


of 


breaking 


and  making  void  a  former  law  or 


The  aCt 
contraCi 

It  was  indeed  but  a  wooing  ambaffage,  with  good  refpeCIs 
to  entertain  the  king  in  good  affe&ion  ;  but  nothing  was  dona 
or  handled  to  the  derogation  of  the  king’s  late  treaty  with  the 
Italians.  Paeon’s  Henry  VII. 

T*hat  which  enjoihs  the  deed  is  certainly  God’s  law  ;  and  it 
is  alfo  certain,  that  the  feripture,  which  ajloWs  of  the  will,  is 
neither  the  derogation  nor  relaxation  of  that  law.  South’s  Serm. 
A  difparaging;  leffehing  or  taking  away  the  worth  of  any 
perfon  or  thing.  Sometimes  with  re,  properly  with  from. 

Which,  though  never  fo  nereffary,  they  could  not  eaftly 
now  admit,  without  fome  fear  of  derogation  from  their  credit; 
and  therefore  that  which  once  they  had  done,  they  became  for 
ever  after  refolute  to  maintain  Hooker,  Preface. 

So  furely  he  is  a  very  brave  man,  neither  is  that  any  thing 
Which  I  fpeak  to  his  derogation  ;  for  in  that  I  faid  he  is*a  min¬ 
gled  people,  it  is  no  difpraife.  Spenfcr  cn  Ireland. 

The  wifeft  princes  need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to 
their  greatnefs,  or  derogation  to  their  fufEcieney,  to  rely  upon 
counfel.  Paeon,  £JJ'ay2i. 

L  fay 
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1  fay  not  this  in  derogation  to  Virgil,  neither  do  I  contradiift 
any  tiling  which  I  have  formerly  faid  in  his  juft  praife.  Dryden. 

I  believe  there  arc  none  of  thefc  patriots  who  will  think  it 
a  derogation  from  their  merit  to  have  it  faid,  that  they  received 
many  lights  and  advantages  from  their  intimacy  with  my  lord 
Somers.  Addijon  s  Freeholder ,  N°  39* 

•D,vRO/gative.  adj.  [deregativus,  Latin.]  Derogating;  lefitn- 
ing  the  value  of. 

I  hat  fpirits  arc  corporeal  feems  to  me  a  conceit  derogative 
to  himfelf,  and  fuch  as  he  fhould  rather  labour  to  overthrow  ; 
yet  thereby  he  eftablifheth  the  do&rine  of  luftrations,  amulets 
and  charms,  as  we  have  declared  before.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err. 
Dero'gatorily.  adv.  [from  derogatory .]  In  a  detracting 
manner.  Ditt. 

Dero'gatoriness.  n.f,  [from  derogatory.]  The  aCt  of  dero- 
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gating. 


Did/. 


o  o  -r  —  ■ 

Dero'gatory.  adj.  [ derogatorius ,  Latin.]  That  leffens  the 
value  of. 

They  live  and  die  in  their  abfurdities,  palling  their  days  in 
perverted  apprehenficns  and  conceptions  of  the  world,  deroga¬ 
tory  unto  God  and  the  wifdom  of  the  creation.  .Brown. 

Thefe  deputed  beings,  as  they  are  commonly  underftood, 
are  derogatory  from  the  wifdom  and  power  of  the  Author  of 
Nature,  who  doubtlefs  can  govern  this  machine  he  could 
create,  by  more  direCt  and  eafy  methods  than  employing  thefe 
fubfervient  divinities.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Erin. 

De'rvis.  n.f.  [dervis,  French.]  A  Turkifh  prieft. 

Even  there,  where  Chrift  vouchfaf’d  to  teach, 

Their  dervifes  dare  an  impoftor  preach.  Sandy s. 

The  dervis  at  firft  made  fome  lcruple  of  violating  his  pro- 
mife  to  the  dying  brachman ;  but  told  him,  at  luff,  that  he 
could  conceal  nothing  from  fo  excellent  a  prince.  Spectator. 

DE'SCANT.  n.  f.  [d [canto ,  Italian.] 

1.  A  fong  or  tune  compofed  in  parts. 

Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 

Ana  mar  the  concord  with  too  harfh  a  defcant.  Shakefpeare. 

The  wakeful  nightingale 

All  pight  long  her  amorous  defcant  fung.  Milton’ s  Par.  Loft. 

2.  A  difeourfe ;  a  deputation ;  a  difquifition  branched  out  into 
feveral  divifions  or  heads.  It  is  commonlv  ufed  as  a  word  of 
cenfure,  or  contempt. 

Look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 

A.nd  ftand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord  ; 

For  on  that  ground  I'll  build  a  hoi y  defcant.  Shak.  Rich.  III. 
Such  kindnefs  would  fupplant  our  unkind  reportings,  and 
fevere  aefants  upon  our  brethren.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

To  jJe'scant.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fing  in  parts. 

2.  To  difeourfe  at  large ;  to  make  fpeeches  :  in  a  fenfe  of  cen¬ 
fure  or  contempt. 

Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace. 

Have  no  delight  to  pafs  away  the  time  ; 

Unlefs  to  fpy  my  fhadow  in  the  fun, 

And  defcant  on  mine  own  deformity.  Shakef.  Richard  III. 

Com  ft  thou  for  this,  vain  boafter,  to  furvey  me, 

To  defcant  on  my  ftrength,  and  give  thy  verdidf  ?  Milton. 
A  virtuous  man  fhould  be  pleafed  to  find  people  defcanting 
upon  his  adlions,  becaufe,  when  they  are  thoroughly  canvaffed 
and  examined,  they  turn  to  his  honour.  Addifon’ s  Freeholder . 

T  o  DESCEND,  v.  a.  [ defeendo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  come  from  a  higher  place  to  a  lower;  to  fall ;  to  fink. 

The  rain  defended \  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew,  and  beat  upon  thathoufe;  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  rock.  JFlatt.  vn 

I  he  brook  that  defended  out  of  the  mount.  Deutr.  ix.  21. 

He  cleft  his  head  with  one  defending  blow.  Dryden . 

Foul  with  ftains 

Of  guftung  torrents  and  def  ending  rains.  Addifon' s  Cato. 

O  goddels  !  who,  defending  from  the  fkies, 

Vouchfaf’d  thy  prefence  to  my  wond’ring  eyes.  Pope’s  OdyJT. 

2.  T  o  come  down  in  a  popular  fenfe,  implying  only  an  arriv  al 
at  one  place  from  another. 

He  fhall  defeend  into  battle,  and  penfti.  1  Sa.  xxvi.  10, 

3.  T’o  come  fuddenly  or  violently ;  to  fall  upon  as  an  enemy. 

For  the  pious  fire  preferve  the  fon  ; 

His  wi fil'd  return  with  happy  pow’r  befriend, 

•  And  on  the  fuitors  let  thy  wrath  defend.  Pope’s  Odvffey ,  h.  iv. 

4.  To  make  an  invafion. 

The  goddefs  gives  th’  alarm  ;  and  foon  is  known 
The  Grecian  fleet,  defending  on  the  town.  Dryden. 

A  foreign  fon  upon  the  fhore  defends , 
r  Whole  martial  fame  from  pole  to  pole  extends.  Dryden. 

5-  Fo  proceed  from  an  original ;  to  be  extracted  from. 

Defpair  defends  from  a  mean  original ;  the  offspring  of  fear, 
lazinefs,  and  impatience.  Collier  againji  Defpair. 

Will.  is  younger  brother  to  a  baronet,  and  defended  of  the 
a.n,cicnt  Family  of  the  Wimbles.  Addifon  s  Sped! a  to- ,  Nu.  108. 

6.  I  o  fall  in  order  of  inheritance  to  a  fuccefibr. 

Should  we  allow  that  all  the  property,  all  the  eftateof  the 
fat  icr,  ought  to  defend  to  the  deleft  fon  ;  yet  the  father’s  na- 
tuiai  dominion,  the  paternal  power,  cannot  defend  unto  him 
by  inheritance.  ’  Locke% 


T  lie  inheritance  of  both  rule  over  men  and  property,  In 
things  fprung  from  the  fame  original,  arid  were  to  descend  by 
the  fame  rules.  Locke. 

Our  author  provides  for  the  defending  and  conveyance 
down  of  Adam’s  monarchical  power  to  pofterity,  by  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  his  heir,  fucceeding  to  his  father’s  authority.  Locke. 

y.  1  o  extend  a  difeourfe  from  general  to  particular  confi- 
derations. 

Congregations  difeerned  the  fmall  accord  that  was  among 
themfelves,  when  they  defended  to  particulars.  Decay  of  Piety. 

lo  Desce'nd.  v.  a.  To  walk  downward  upon  any  place. 

He  ended,  and  they  both  defend  the  hill ; 

Defcended  Adam  to  the  bow’r,  where  Eve 
Layfleeping.  Milton's  Paradife  l of. 

In  all  our  journey  through  the  Alps,  as  •  wrell  when  we 
climbed  as  when  we  defended  them,  we  had  ftill  a  river  run¬ 
ning  along  with  the  road.  Addifn  on  hay. 

In  the  midft  of  this  plain  ftands  a  high  hill,  fo  very  fteep, 
that  there  would  be  no  mounting  or  clcjcending  it,  were  not  it 
made  up  of  a  loo  fe  crumbled  earth.  Addifn  on  Italy. 

Descendant,  n.f.  [defendant  ^  Fr.  defeendens,  Latin.]  The 
offspring  of  an  anceftor ;  he  that  is  in  the  line  of  generation 
at  whatever  aiftance. 

The  defendants  of  Neptune  were  planted  there.  Bacon. 

O,  true  defendant  of  a  patriot  line, 

Vouchfafe  this  picture  of  thy  foul  to  fee.  Dryden. 

He  revealed  his  own  will,  and  their  duty,  in  a  more  ample 
manner  than  it  had  been  declared  to  any  of  my  defendants 
before  them.  Aiterhury’ s  Sermons. 

DesceNdent.  adj.  [ defeendens ,  Latin.  It  feems  to  be  efta- 
bliftsed  that  the  fubftantive  fhould  derive  the  termination  from 
the  French,  and  the  adjedlive  from  the  Latin.] 

1.  Paling;  finking;  coming  down;  defeending. 

1  here  is  a  regrefs  of  the  fap  in  plants  from  above  down¬ 
wards ;  and  this  defcendent) uice  is  that  which  principally  nou- 
rifhes  both  fruit  and  plant.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  Proceeding  from  another  as  an  original  or  anceftor. 

More  than  mortal  grace 

Speaks  thee  defcendent  of  ethereal  race.  Pope’s  Odyjfey ,  b.  iv. 

Descendible,  adj.  [from  defend] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  defcended  ;  fuch  as  may  admit  of  a  pafia<*e 
downwards. 

2.  I  ranfmifilble  by  inheritance. 

According  to  the  cuftoms  of  other  countries  thofe  hono¬ 
rary  fees  and  infeudations  were  defendible  to  the  eldeft,  and 
not  to  all  the  males.  Hale’s  Common  Law  of  England. 

DesceNsion.  n.f.  [ defcenfio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Theabf  of  falling  or  finking ;  defeent. 

2.  A  declenfion  ;  a  degradation. 

Prom  a  god  to  a  bull !  a  hea vy  defenfon : 

It  was  Jove  s  cafe.  Prom  a  prince  to  a  ’prentice?  a  low 
transformation  :  that  fhall  be  mine.  Shakefpeare’ s  henry  IV. 

3.  [In  aftronomy.]  Right  defenfon  is  the  arch  of  the  equator, 
which  defeends  with  the  fign  or  ftar  below  the  horizon  of  a 
direeft  fphere. 

Oblique  defenfon  is  the  arch  of  the  equator,  which  defeends 
with  the  fign  below  the  horizon  of  an  oblique  fphere.  Ozenaon. 

DesceNsional.  adj.  [from  defcenfisn.]  Relating  to  defeent. 

Desce  nt.  n.  f  [defenfusy  Latin  ;  defente ,  French] 

1.  T  he  a£t  of  palling  from  a  higher  place. 

W  hy  do  fragments,  from  a  mountain  rent, 

Tend  to  the  earth  with  fuch  a  fwift  defeent  f  Blackmore: 

2.  Progrefs ’downwards. 

Obferving  luch  gradual  and  gentle  defeats  downwards,  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  creation  that  are  beneath  men,  the  rule  of 
analogy  may  make  it  probable,  that  it  is  fo  alfo  in  things 

above-  .  .  .  Locke. 

3.  Obliquity;  inclination. 

T  he  heads  and  fources  of  rivers  flow  upon  a  defeent ,  or  an 
inclining  plane,  without  which  they  could  not  flow  at  all. 

tVo  Award's  Natural  Hijlory ,  p.  iii. 

4.  Loweft  place. 

From  th’  extremeft  upward  of  thy  head. 

To  the  defeent  and  duft  below  thy  feet, 

A  moft  toad-fpotted  traitor.  Sbakcfpeare’s  King  Lear. 

5.  Invafion;  hoftile  entrance  into  a  kingdom;  in  alluiion  to 
the  height  of  fhips. 

At  the  firft  defeat  on  fhore,  he  was  not  immured  with  a 
wooden  veffel,  but  he  did  countenance  the  landing  in  his 
long-boat.  IVotton. 

I  he  duke  was  general  himfelf,  and  made  that  unfortunate 
defeat  upon  the  Ifle  of  Ree,  which  was  attended  with  a  mife- 
rahle  retreat,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  army  was  loft.  Claren. 

Arife,  true  judges,  in  your  own  defence, 

Controul  thofe  foplings,  and  declare  for  fenfe; 

Por  (hould  the  fools  prevail,  they  ftop  not  there, 

Put  make  their  next  defeent  upon  the  fair.  Dryden. 

6.  Tranfmifiion  of  any  thing  by  fucceflioa  and  inheritance 

If  the  agreement  and  content  of  men  firft  gave  a  feeptre 
into  any  one’s  hand,  that  alio  muft  uiredl  its  defeat  and  con¬ 
veyance.  Locke. 
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*j.  The  {late  of  proceeding  from  an  original  or  progenitor. 

All  of  them,  even  without  fuch  a  particular  claim,  had 
great  reafon  to  glory  in  their  common  defeent  from  Abraham, 
Ifaac  and  Jacob,  to  whom  the  promife  of  the  blefled  feed  was 
feverally  made.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

S.  Birth;  extraction  ;  procefs  of  lineage. 

I  give  my  voice  on  Richard’s  fide, 

To  bar  my  matter’s  heirs  in  true  defeent! 

God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it.  Shake f  Richard  III. 

Turnus,  for  high  defeent  and  graceful  mien, 

Was  firlt,  and  favour’d  by  the  Latian  queen  Dryden's  /. fin . 

9.  Offspring  ;  inheritors  ;  thole  proceeding  in  the  line  of  gene¬ 
ration. 

The  care  of  our  defeent  perplexes  us  molt, 

Which  mull  be  born  to  certain  woe.  Miltons  Paradife  Left. 

From  him 

H  is  whole  defeent ,  who  thus  lhall  Canaan  win.  Milt.  P.  L. 

10.  A  tingle  ftep  in  the  fcale  of  genealogy  ;  a  generation. 

No  man  living  is  a  thoufand  defeents  removed  from  Adam 
himfelf.  Hooker ,  b.\X\.f  1. 

Then  all  the  fons  of  thefe  five  brethren  reign’d 
By  due  fuccefs,  and  all  their  nephews  late, 

Even  thrice  eleven  defeents  the  crown  retain’d, 

’  Fill  aged  Heli  by  due  heritage  it  gain’d.  Fairy  ^ueen9  b.  ii. 

11.  A  rank  in  the  fcale  or  order  of  being. 

How  have  I  then,  with  whom  to  hold  converfe. 

Save  with  the  creatures  which  I  made,  and  thofe 
To  me  inferior  infinite  defeents 

Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee.  Milton's  P.  Loft-. 
To  DESCRIBE,  v.  a.  [ deferibo. ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  mark  out  any  thing  by  the  mention  of  its  properties. 

I  pray  thee,  overname  them  ;  and  as  thou  nam’ft  them, 

I  will  deferibe  them  ;  and  according  to  my  defeription,  level  at 
my  affeCtion.  Shakefpeare' s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

He  that  writes  well  in  verfe  will  often  fend  his  thoughts  in 
fearch,  through  all  the  treafure  of.  words  that  exprefs  any  one 
idea  in  the  fame  language,  that  fo  he  may  comport  with  the 
meafures,  or  the  rhyme  of  the  verfe  which  he  writes,  or  with 
•  his  own  moll  beautiful  and  vivid  fentiments  of  the  thing  he 
deferibes.  JVattX s  hnpr overrent  of  the  Mind. 

2.  To  delineate;  to  mark  out;  to  trace:  as  a  torch  waved 
about  the  head  deferibes  a  circle. 

3.  To  diftribute  into  proper  heads  or  divifions. 

Men  palled  through  the  land,  and  defer ibed  it  by  cities  into 
feven.  parts  in  a  book.  Jof  xviii.  9. 

4.  To  define  in  a  lax  manner  by  the  promifeuous  mention  of 
qualities  general  and  peculiar.  See  Description. 

DescrVber.  n.  f.  [from  deferibe .]  He  that  deferibes. 

From  a  plantation  and  colony  of  theirs,  an  illand  near 
Spain  was  by  the  Greek  deferibers  named  Erythra.  Brown . 

Descri'er.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Adifcoverer;  adeteCler. 
May  think  his  labour  vainly  gone. 

The  glad  deferier  {hall  not  mifs 

To  talle  the  nectar  of  a  kifs.  Crafhaw. 

Description,  n.f  [ deferiptio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  deferibing  or  making  out  any  perfon  or  thing  by 
perceptible  properties. 

2.  The  fentence  or  paffage  in  which  any  thing  is  deferibed. 

A  poet  mull  refufe  all  tedious  and  unneceffary  deferiptions : 
a  robe  which  is  too  heavy,  is  lefs  an  ornament  than  a  burthen. 

Dryden's  Dufrefioy ,  Preface. 
Sometimes  mifguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 

I  look  for  llreams  immortaliz’d  in  fong, 

That  loll  in  filence  and  oblivion  lie, 

Dumb  are  their  fountains,  and  their  channels  dry, 

That  run  for  ever  by  the  mufe’s  fkill. 

And  in  the  fmooth  defeription  murmur  Hill.  Addifon. 

3.  A  lax  definition. 

This  fort  of  definition,  which  is  made  up  of  a  mere  col- 
leClion  of  the  molt  remarkable  parts  or  properties,  is  called 
an  imperfect  definition,  or  a  defeription  ;  whereas  the  definition 
is  called  perfeCt  when  it  is  compofed  of  the  eilential  difference, 
added  to  general  nature  or  genus.  JVatts's  Logiek. 

.4.  The  qualities  expreffed  in  a  defeription. 

I’ll  pay  fix  thoufand,  and  deface  the  bond-, 

Before  a  friend  of  this  defeription 

Shall  lofe  a  hair.  Shakefpeare  s  Merchant  of  Vinice. 

To  DESCRY',  v.  a.  [ deferier ,  French.] 

1.  To  give  notice  of  any  thing  fuddenly  difeovered  ;  as*  the 
fcout  def cried  the  enemy,  that  he  gave  notice  of  their  approach. 
This  fenfe  is  now  obfolete,  but  gave  occafion  to  thofe  which 
are  now  in  ufe. 

2.  To  fpy  out;  to  examine  at  a  dillance. 

And  the  houfe  of  Jofeph  lent  to  defery  Bethel.  Judg.  i.  23. 

Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone  to  defery 
Th’  firength  o’  th’  enemy.  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear . 

3.  To  detc£l ;  to  find  out  any  thing  concealed.. 

Of  the  king  they  got  a  fight  after  dinner  in  a  gallery,  and 
of  the  queen  mother  at  her  own  table ;  in  neither  place  def- 
cryed ,  no,  not  by  Cadinet,  who  had  been  lately  ambafiador  in 
England.  JVotten. 
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4.  To  difeover  ;  to  perceive  by  the  eye;  to  fee  any  thing  diRaht 
or  abfent. 

Thus  dight,  into  the  court  he  took  his  way  ; 

Both  through  the  guard,  which  never  him  dejer/d. 

And  through  the  watchmen,  who  him  never  fpy’d. 

Hubbard's  Haiti. 

The  fpirit  of  deep  prophecy  Ihe  hath  ; 

What’s  palt  and  what’s  to  come  lhe  can  defery.  Shak.  H.  VI. 
That  planet  would,  unto  our  eyes,  deferying  only  that  part 
whereon  the  light  falls,  appear  to  be  horned,  as  the  moon 
leems.  Raleigh's  Hiftory  of  the  IVorld ,  b.  i.  e.  7. 

And  now  their  way  to  earth  they  had  defer/ d9 
To  Paradife  firlt  tending.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft ,  b  x. 
Although  the  motion  of  light  be  not  dejeried ’,  no  argument 
can  be  made  from  thence  to  prove  that  light  is  not  a  body. 

Digby  on  Bodies . 

A  tow’r  fo  high,  it  feem’d  to  reach  the  Iky, 

Stood  on  the  roof,  from  whence  we  could  defery 
All  Ilium.  Denham , 

Once  more  at  leaf!  look  back,  faid  J, 

Thyfelf  in  that  large  glafs  defery.  Prior . 

Descry',  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Difcovery  ;  thing  difeovered. 
How  near’s  the  other  army  t 
— Near,  and  on  fpeedy  foot,  the  main  defery 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

To  DE'SECRATE.  v.a.  [defacro,  Lat.J  1  o  divert  from  the 
pUrpofe  to  which  any  thing  is  confecrated. 

'1  he  founders  of  monallrics  imprecated  evil  on  thofe  wh9 
fhould  defecrate  their  donations.  Salmon! s  Survey. 

Desecra'tion.  n.J.  [from  defecrate .]  The  abolition  of  con- 
fecration. 

Df.'sert.  n.f.  [  defer  turn,  Latin.]  A  wildernefs ;  folitude  ; 
Walle  country  ;  uninhabited  place. 

Be  alive  again. 

And  dare  me  to  the  dejert  with  thy  fword. 

OF  trembling  I  inhibit ;  then  protell  me 

The  baby  of  a  girl.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

He,  looking  round  on  every  fide,  beheld 
A  patldefs  dejert ,  dufic  with  horrid  lhades.  Paradife  Reg. 
De'sert.  ad),  [defertus,  Latin.]  Wild;  walle;  folitary;  unJ 
inhabited;  uncultivated;  untilled. 

I  have  words 

That  would  be  howl’d  out  in  the  defert  air, 

Where  hearing  llaould  not  catch  them.  Shakef  Macbeth. 
He  found  him  in  a  defert  land,  and  in  the  walle  howling 
wildernefs.  Deutr.  xxxii.  10. 

The  promifes  and  bargains  between  two  men  in  a  defert 
illand  are  binding  to  them,  though  they  are  perfectly  in  a  Hate 
of  nature,  in  reference  to  one  another.  Locke. 

To  DESE'R  T.  v.a.  [ dejerter ,  French;  defero ,  Latin.] 
ii  To  forfake ;  to  fall  away  from;  to  quit  meanly  or  treachc- 
roully. 

I  do  not  remember  one  man*  who  heartily  wilhed  the  paff- 
ingof  that  bill,  that  ever  deje/ ted  them  ’till  the  kingdom  was 
in  a  flpe.  Dryden's  Ain.  Dedicat. 

2.  To  leave;  to  abandon. 

What  is  it  that  holds  and  keeps  them  in  fixed  Rations  and 
intervals,  againll  an  inceffant  and  inherent  tendency  to  defert 
them  ?  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

3.  To  quit  the  army,  or  regiment,  in  which  one  is  enlilled. 
Dese'rt.  n.f.  [properly  defert :  the  word  is  originally  French.  J 

The  laftcourfe;  the  fruit  or  fweetmeats  with  which  a  feall  is 
concluded.  See  Dessert. 

Des  e'rt.  n.  f.  [from  defert.~\ 

1.  Qualities  or  conduct  conlidered  with  refpe£l  to  rewards  or 
punifhments  ;  degree  of  merit  or  demerit. 

Being  of  neceffity  a  thing  common,  it  is,  through  the  ma¬ 
nifold  perfuafions,  difpofitions,  and  occalions  of  men,  with 
equal  defert  both  of  praife  and  difpraife,  Ihunned  by  fome,  by 
others  defir ed.  *  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  4b. 

The  bafe  o’  th’  mount 

Is  rank’d  with  all  deferts ,  all  kind  of  natures. 

That  labour  on  the  bofom  of  this  fphere 
'Fo  propagate  their  Hates.  Shakefpeare' s  Huron. 

Ufe  every  man  after  his  defert9  and  who  lhall  ’fcape  whip¬ 
ping  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet . 

2.  Proportional  merit ;  claim  to  reward. 

More  to  move  you. 

Take  my  deferts  to  his,  and  join  them  both.  Shakef  Himon. 
All  defert  imports  an  equality  between  the  good  conferred 
and  the  good  deferved,  or  made  due.  South's  Sermons * 

3.  Excellence;  right  to  reward ;  virtue. 

Dese'rter.  n.f.  [from  defert.] 

it  He  that  has  forfaken  his  caufe  or  his  poll. 

The  members  of  both  houfes,  who  at  firR  withdrew,  were 
counted  defertirs9  and  outed  of  their  places  in  parliament. 

King  Charles. 

Streight  to  their  ancient  calls,  recall’d  from  air, 

The  reconcil’d  deferters  will  repair.  Dryden's  Virg.  Georg. 

HoRs  of  deferters ,  who  your  honour  fold, 

And  bafely  broke  your  faith  for  bribes  of  gold.  Dryd,  Mn. 
2.  He  that  leaves  the. army  in  which  he  is  enliRed. 
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They  are  the  fame  defer  ter  r,  whether  they  {lay  in  our  own 
camp,  or  run  over  to  the  enemies.  Decay  of  Pieiy. 

A  defertcr ,  who  came  out  of  the  citadel,  fays  the  garrifon 
is  brought  to  the  utmoft  neeeffity.  Tatler ,  N°.  59. 

3.  He  thatforfakes  another;  an  abandonee 

The  fair  fex,  if  they  had  the  defrter  in  their  power,  would 
certainly  have  fhewn  him  more  mercy  than  the  Bacchanals  did 
Orpheus.  Dryden' s  Ain.  Dedicat. 

Thou,  falfe  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good, 

Thou  mean  deferter  of  thy  brother’s  blood.  Pope. 

Dese'rtion.  n.  f  [from  defert.] 

1 .  The  a£l  of  forfaking  or  abandoning  a  caufe  or  poft. 

Every  compliance  that  we  are  perfuaded  to  by  one,  is  a 
contradiction  to  the  commands  of  the  other ;  and  our  adhe¬ 
rence  to  one,  will  neccffarily  involve  us  in  a  dejertion  of  the 
other.  Rogers ,  Serm  v. 

3.  [In  theology.]  Spiritual  defpondency;  a  fenfe  of  the  derelic¬ 
tion  of  God ;  an  opinion  that  grace  is  withdrawn. 

Chrift  hears  and  fympathizes  with  the  fpiritual  agonies  of  a 
foul  under  defertion ,  or  the  preffures  of  fome  flinging  af¬ 
fliction.  South's  Sermons. 

Dese'rtless.  adj.  [from  defert .]  Without  merit;  without 

claim  to  favour  or  reward. 

She  faid  fhe  lov’d  ; 

Lov’d  me  defertlefs ,  who,  with  fhame,  confeft 
Another  flame  had  feiz’d  upon  my  breaft.  Dryd.  Tyr.  Love. 

To  DESE'RVE.  v.a.  [defervir,  French.] 

1.  To  be  worthy  of  either  good  or  ill. 

Thofe  they  honoured,  as  having  power  to  work  or  ceafe,  as 
men  deferved  of  them.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Some  of  us  love  you  well ;  and  ev’n  thofe  fome 
Envy  your  great  defervings ,  and  good  name.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

All  friends  {hall  tafte 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  defervings.  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear. 

What  he  deferves  of  you  and  me  I  know.  Shak.  H.  VIII. 

Yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
The  mifery  :  I  deferv'd  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  defervings.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl ,  h.  x.  /.  727. 

Courts  are  the  places  where  beft  manners  fiourith, 

Where  the  deferving  ought  to  rife.  Otway’s  Orphan. 

A  mother  cannot  give  him  death  ;  though  he 
Deferves  it,  h c- deferves  it  not  from  me.  Dryden  s  Ovid. 

Since  my  Orazia’s  death  I  have  not  feen 
A  beauty  fo  deferving  to  be  queen, 

He  had  been  a  perfon  of  great  defervings  from  the  repub¬ 
lic^  was  an  admirable  fpeaker,  and  very  popular.  Swift. 

2.  r\  o  be  worthy  of  reward. 

According  to  the  rule  of  natural  juftice  one  man  may  merit 
and  deferve  of  another.  South's  Sermons. 

Deservedly.  aclv.  [from  deferve. ]  Worthily  5  according  to 
defert,  whether  of  good  or  evil. 

For  him  I  was  not  fent,  nor  yet  to  free 
That  people  viCtor  once,  now  vile  and  bafe, 

Defervedly  made  vaffal.  Miltons  Paradife  Regain'd ,  h.  iv. 
A  man  defervedly  cuts  himfelf  off  from  the  affedtions  of  that 
community  which  he  endeavours  to  fubvert.  AdaiJ.  Freeholder. 

Dese'rver.  n.  f.  [from  deferve .]  A  man  who  merits  rewards. 
It  is  ufed,  I  think,  only  in  a  good  fenfe. 

Their  love  is  never  link’d  to  the  deferver , 

’Till  his  deferts  are  pafs’d.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 
Heavy,  with  fome  high  minds,  is  an  overweight  of  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  or  otherwife  great  defervers  do  perchance  grow  into¬ 
lerable  prefumers.  Wotton. 

Emulation  will  never  be  wanting  amongft  poets,  when  par¬ 
ticular  rewards  and  prizes  are  propofed  to  the  beft  defervers. 

Dryden  s  Dufrefioy ,  Preface. 

Desi'ccants.  n.  f  [from  defecate.]  Applications  that  dry  up 
-  the  flow  of  fores  ;  driers. 

This,  in  the  beginning,  may  be  prevented  by  deficcants , 
and  wafted.  Wijbnan  s  Surgery. 

To  DE'SICCATE,  v.  a.  [ defcco ,  Latin.]  To  dry  up  j  to  ex¬ 
hale  moifture. 

In  bodies  defecated  by  heat  or  age,  when  the  native  fpirit 
goeth  forth,  and  the  moifture  with  it,  the  air  with  time  get- 
eth  into  the  pores.  Bacon's  Natural  Hifory ,  Nw.  842. 

Where  there  is  moifture  enough,  or  fuperfluous,  there  wine 
helpeth  to  digeft  and  defecate  the  moifture.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hif. 
Seminal  ferments  were  elevated  from  the  fea,  or  fome  dcfic- 
•  rated  places  thereof,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Hale. 

DesjccaYion.  n.f  [from  defecate.]  The  act  of  making  dry; 
the  ftate  of  being  dried. 

If  the  fpirits  iflue  out  of  the  body,  there  followeth  defcca- 
■■  tion ,  induration,  and  confumption ;  as  in  brick,  evaporation 

of  bodies  liquid,  &c.  Bacon's  Natural  HiJlory ,  N°.  359. 

Desi'ccAtive.  adj.  [from  defecate.]  That  which  has  the 
power  of  drying. 

To  Desi'derate.  v.a.  [ defidero ,  Lat.]  To  want;  to  mifs ; 
to  defire  in  abfence.  A  word  fcarcely  ufed. 

Edipfcs  are  of  wonderful  aftiftance  toward  the  folution  of 
this  fo  definable  and  fo  much  def  derated  problem.  Cheyne. 


Des/diose.  adj.  [defdiofus,  Latin.]  Idle;  lazy ;  heavy.  Dip,, 
To  DESI'GN.  v.  a.  [ defgno ,  Latin  ;  deffner ,  French.] 

1.  To  purpofe ;  to  intend  any  thing. 

To  form  or  order  with  a  particular  purpofe :  with  for. 

'I  he  ads  of  religious  worfhip  were  purpofely  defgned fir 
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creatures  are  bound  to  adore  as  well  as  we. 

You  are  not  for  obfeurity  def  grid. 

But,  like  the  fun,  muft  cheer  all  human  kind. 

3.  To  devote  intentionally  ;  with  to. 

One  of  thofe  places  was  defgned  by  the  old 
foil. 

He  was  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  fplendid  fortune ;  he 
was  defgned  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  Dryden. 

4.  To  plan  ;  to  project ;  to  form  in  idea. 

We  are  to  obferve  whether  it  be  well  drawn,  or,  as  more 
elegant  artizans  term  it,  well  defgned ;  then,  whether  it  be 
well  coloured,  which  be  the  two  general  heads.  JVoiton. 

Thus  while  they  fpeed  their  pace,  the  prince  defgns 

The  new  elected  feat,  and  drav/s  the  lines.  Dryden' s  JEn. 

5.  To  maik  out. 

’Tis  not  enough  to  make  a  man  a  fubjedl,  to  convince  him 
that  there-  is  regal  power  in  the  world ;  but  there  muft  be 
ways  of  defgning  and  knowing  the  perfon  to  whom  this  regal 
power  of  right  belongs.  Locke. 

DesFgn.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  An  intention;  a  purpofe. 

2.  A  fcheme ;  a  plan  of  action. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  eftate,  that  lays 
defgns  only  for  a  day,  without  any  profpedf  to  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life  ?  Tillotjon ,  Sermon  i. 

3.  A  fcheme  formed  to  the  detriment  of  another. 

A  fedate  fettled  defgn  upon  another  man’s  life,  put  him  in 
a  ftate  of  war  with  him  againft  whom  he  has  declared  fuch  an 
intention.  ,  Locke. 

4.  The  idea  which  an  artift  endeavours  to  execute  or  exprefs. 

I  doubt  not  but  in  the  defgns  of  feveral  Greek  medals  one 
may  often  fee  the  hand  of  an  Apelles  or  Protogenes.  Addifon. 

Thy  hand  ftrikes  out  fome  new  defgn , 

Where  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  every  line.  Pope's  Epifles. 

Desi'gnaele.  adj.  [ defgno ,  Latin.]  Diftinguilhable ;  capable 
to  be  particularly  marked  out. 

The  power  of  all  natural  agents  is  limited  :  the  mover  muft 
be  confined  to  obferve  thefe  proportions,  and  cannot  pafs  over 
all  thefe  infinite  defgnable  degrees  in  an  inftant.  Digby . 

Designation,  n.f.  [ defgnatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  adi  of  pointing  or  marking  out  by  fome  particular  token: 

This  is  a  plain  defgnation  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  one 
kind  of  fluff  ufed  to  fatten  land  is  called  marie,  and  every 
body  knows  that  borough  is  a  name  for  a  town.  Swift. 

2.  Appointment ;  direction. 

William  the  Conqueror  forbore  to  ufe  that  claim  in  the 
beginning,  but  mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence,  grounded 
up<5n  the  will  and  defgnation  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  Bacon. 

3.  Import ;  intention. 

Finite  and  infinite  feem  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  mind  as 
the  modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attributed  primarily  in  their 
firft  defgnation  only  to  thofe  things  which  have  parts,  and  are 
capable  of  increafe  or  diminution.  Locke. 

Designedly,  adv.  [from  defgn.]  Purpofely;  intentionally; 
by  defign  or  purpofe ;  not  ignorantly ;  not  inadvertently ;  not 
fortuitoufly. 

The  next  thing  is  fometimes  defgnedly  to  put  them  in  pain ; 
but  care  muft  be  taken  that  this  be  done  when  the  child  is  in 
good  humour.  Locke. 

Ufes  made  things  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fome  things  were  made 
defgnedly ,  and  on  purpofe,  for  fuch  an  ufe  as  they  ferve 
to.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Designer,  n.f.  [from  def gn.] 

1 .  A  plotter ;  a  contriver  ;  one  that  lays  fchemes. 

It  has  therefore  always  been  both  the  rule  and  pradlice  for 
fuch  dcfgncrs  to  fuborn  the  publick  intereft,  to  countenance 
and  cover  their  private.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  One  that  forms  the  idea  of  any  thing  in  painting  or  fculpture. 

There  is  a  great  affinity  between  defigning  and  poetry ;  for 
the  Latin  poets,  and  the  dcfgners  of  the  Roman  medals,  lived 
very  near  one  another,  and  were  bred  up  to  the  fame  relifh  for 
wit  and  fancy.  Addifon. 

Designing,  participial  adj.  [from  defgn.]  Infidious;  treache¬ 
rous  ;  deceitful ;  fraudulently  artful. 

’Twould  fhew  me  poor,  indebted,  and  compell’d, 

Defgning ,  mercenary;  and  I  know 

You  would  not  wifn  to  think  I  could  be  bought.  Southern. 

Desi'gnless.  adj.  [from  defgn.]  Without  intention;  with¬ 
out  defign  ;  unknowing  ;  inadvertent. 

DesFgnlesslY.  adv.  [from  defgnlefs .]  Without  intention; 
ignorantly ;  inadvertently. 

In  this  great  concert  of  his  whole  creation,  the  defgnhfly 
confpiring  voices  are  as  differing  as  the  conditions  of  the  re- 
fpedtive  fingers.  Boyle' s  Seraphick  Love. 

Desi'gnment.  n.f  [from  clefgn.] 
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1.  A  fcheme  of  hodility. 

News,  lords,  our  wars  are  done : 

The  defperate  temped  hath  fo  bang’d  the  Turks, 

That  their  defignment  halts.  Shakefipeare’ s  Othello. 

2.  A  plot ;  a  malicious  intention. 

She  received  advice  both  of  the  king’s  defperate  edate,  and 
of  the  duke’s  dejignments  againd  her.  Hayward. 

3.  The  idea,  or  Ik  etch  of  a  work. 

The  feenes  which  reprefent  cities  and  countries  are  not 
really  fuch,  but  only  painted  on  boards  and  canvafs;  but  {hall 
that  excufe  the  ill  painturc  or  defignment  of  them  ?  Dryden. 
When  abfent,  yet  we  conquer’d  in  his  right; 

For  though  that  fome  mean  artid’s  fkill  werelhown 
In  mingling  colours,  or  in  placing  light. 

Yet  dill  the  fair  defignment  was  his  own.  Dryden. 

Desi'ra  ple.  adj.  [from  defir c.] 


1 . 
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Deutr.  vii.  25. 
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Pleafmg;  delightful. 

She  then  let  drop  fome  expreffions  about  an  agate  fnufEbox; 
I  immediately  took  tlie  hint,  and  bought  one,  being  unwilling 
to  omit  any  thing  that  might  make  me  definable  in  her  eyes. 

Addifion’s  Guardian ,  N°.  97. 
Our  own  fex,  our  kindred,  our  houfes,  and  our  very  names, 
feem  to  have  fomething  good  and  defirakle  in  them.  Watts. 
That  which  is  to  be  wifhed  with  earnednefs. 

Adjudged  cafes,  colledfed  by  men  of  great  fagacity,  will 
improve  his  mind,  toward  acquiring  this  definable  amplitude 
and  extent  of  thought.  Watts'  s  Improvement  of  the  Mind . 

He  Cannot  butreonfefs,  that  it  is  a  thing  the  mod  defirable 
to  man,  and  mod  agreeable  to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  that  he 
fhould  fend  forth  his  light  and  his  truth  by  a  fpecial  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  will.  Rogers ,  Sermon  iii. 

DESI'RE.  n  f  [defir,  Fr.  defeo,  ItaL  defiderium,  Lat.J  With ; 
eagernefs  to  obtain  or  enjoy. 

Drink  provokes,  and  unprovokes;  it  provokes  th &  defire, 
but  it  takes  away  the  performance.  Shakefipeare’ s  Alacbeth. 

Defire's  the  vad  extent  of  human  mind  ; 

It  mounts  above,  and  leaves  poor  hope  behind.  Dryden. 

Defre  is  the  uneadnefs  a  man  finds  in  himfelf  upon  the  ab- 
fence  of  anything,  whole  prelent  enjoyment  carries  the  idea 
of  delight  with  it.  Locke. 

It  is  in  a  man’s  power  only  to  obferve  what  the  ideas  are 
that  take  their  turns  in  his  underdanding,  or  elfe  todirecd  the 
fort,  and  call  in  fuch  as  he  hath  a  define  or  ufe  oft  Locke. 

To  Desj're.  v.  a.  [defir er,  French  ;  defderare,  Latin.] 

1.  To  wild  ;  to  long  for  ;  to  covet. 

•  Thou  fhalt  not  defire  the  filver  or  gold. 

2.  To  exprefs  wifhes  ;  to  appear  to  long. 

Jove  beheld  it  with  a  defining  look. 

3.  To  a  Ik;  to  intreat. 

Sir,  I  intreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

—  I  humbly  do  define  your  grace  of  pardon  ; 

I  mud  away  this  night.  Shakejp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

J3ut  fince  you  take  fuch  int’red  in  our  woe, 

And  Troy’s  difad’ro.us  end  define  to  know, 

I  will  redrain  my  tears,  and  briefly -tell 

What  in  our  lad  fatal  night  befell.  Dryden  s  LEn.  /■.  ii. 

DesFrf.  R.  n.f.  [ from  define. ]  One  that  is  eager  of  any  thing ; 
a  wifner. 

I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  fome  popular  man, 
and  give  it  bountifully  to  the  dcfiirers.  Shakejp.  Cmiolanus. 

Desi'rous.  adj.  [from  define.]  Full  of  dedre ;  eager;  longing 
after ;  wifhing  for. 

The  fame  piety  which  maketh  them  that  are  in  authority 
defiirous  to  pleafe  and  refemble  God  by  judice,  jnflameth  every 
way  men  of  action  with  zeal  to  do  good.  Hooker,  b.  v.  fi.  1 . 

Be  not  defir ous  of  his  dainties ;  for  they  are  deceitful 
meat.  Prov.  xxiii.  3. 

Men  are  d rowdy  and  defiirous  to  fieep  before  the  fit  of  an 
ague,  and  yawn  and  dretch.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifilory,  N°.  296. 

Adam  the  while, 

Waiting  defiirous  her  return,  had  wove 

Of  choiced  flow’rs  a  garland.  Milton’s  Paradfie  Lofi,  b.  ix. 

Conjugal  affedion. 

Prevailing  over  fear  and  timorous  doubt, 

Hath  led  me  on,  defiirous  to  behold 

Once  more  thy  face.  Milton’s  Agonifies. 

D  esi'rousness.  n.f.  [from  defiirous.']  Fulnefs  of  defire ; 
eagernefs.  DM. 

Desirously,  adv.  [from  defiirous.]  Eagerly;  with  defire ; 
with  ardent  wifhes.  Did. 

To  DLSi'ST;  v.  n.  [defitfio,\j2X\n.]  To  ceafe  from  any  thing ; 

‘  to  fcop. 

Defiijl,  thou  art  difeern’d. 

And  toil’d  in  vain  ;  nor  me  in  vain  moled.  Alilt.  Pa.  Lojl. 

'There  are  many  who  will  not  quit  a  projedd,  though  they 
find  it  pernicious  or  abfurd;  .but  will  -readily  defifi  from  it, 

1  when  they  are  convinced  it  is  impracticable.  Addifi.  Freeholder. 

Desi'sta.'oCE.  n.  fi.  [from  dcfijl. ]  The  aht  of  defiding;  cef- 
fation. 

Men  ufuallygive  freelied  where  they  have  not  given  before; 
and  make  it  both  the  motive  and  cxcufe  of  their  defiijlance  from 
giviftg  any  more,  that  they  have  given  already.  Boyle. 


Des  f’riVE.  adj.  [dejitus,  Latin.]  Ending;  concluded. 

Inceptive  and  defitive  propofitions  are  of  this  lort :  the  fogs 
vanifh  as  the  fun  rifes,  but  the  fogs  have  not  yet  begun  to  va- 
nifh  ;  therefore  the  fun  is  not  yet  rifen.  Watts’s  Logick ,  f>.  iii. 

Desk.  n.f.  [difich,  a  table,  Dutch.]  An  inclining  table  for  the 
ufe  of  writers  or  readers,  made  commonly  with  a  box  or  re- 
pofitory  under  it. 

Tell  her  in  the  dejk. 

That’s  cover’d  o’er  with  Turkifh  tapedry. 

There  is  a  purfe  of  ducats.  Shakefip.  Comedy  of  Er>ours, 
He  is  drawn  leaning  on  a  defik,  with  his  bible  before  him. 

Walt  oil  s  Anoler. 

o 

I  have  alfo  been  obliged  to  leave  unfmifhed  in  my  dejk  the 
heads  of  two  eflays.  Pope . 

Not  the  dejk  with  filver  nails, 

Nor  bureau  of  expence, 

Nor  dandifh  well  japann’d,  avails 
To  writing  of  good  fenfe.  Swift. 

De'solate.  adj.  [defiolaius,  Latin  ] 

j.  Without  inhabitants  ;  uninhabited. 

Let  us  feek  fome  defolate  fliade,  and  there  » 

Weep  our  fad  bofoms  empty.  Shakefipeare’ s  Macbeth. 

This  hero  appears  at  bird  in  a  defolate  ifland,  fitting  upon 
the  fide  of  the  fea.  Broome  on  Epic  Poetry. 

2.  Deprived  of  inhabitants ;  laid  wade. 

4  This  city  fhall  be  defolate ,  without  an  inhabitant.  Jer.  xxvi. 

3.  Solitary  ;  without  fociety.  ’ 

To  DE'SOl,ATE.  v.  a.  [defiolo,  Latin.]  To  deprive  of  inha¬ 
bitants;  to  lay  wade. 

The  ifland  of  Atlantis  was  not  fwallowed  by  an  earthquake, 
but  was  defiolated  by  a  particular  deluge;  for  earthquakes  are 
feldom  in  thofe  parts  :  but,  on  the  other  fide,  they  have  fuch 
pouring  rivers,  as  the  rivers  of  Ada,  Africa,  and  Europe  are 
but  brooks  to  them.  Bacon,  Efifay  59. 

Thick  around 

Thunders  the  fport  of  thofe,  who  with  the  gun 
And  dog,  impatient  bounding  at  the  (hot, 

Worfe  than  the  leafon,  defolate  the  flelds.  Thomfion’ s  Winter. 

De  'solately.  adv.  [from  dfiolaie.]  In  a  defolate  manner. 

Desolation,  n.f.  [from  dfioiate.]  Dedrudtion  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  ravage. 

What  with  your  praifes  of  the  country,  what  with  your 
difeourfe  of  the  lamentable  defolation  thereof  made  by  thofe 
Scots,  you  have  filled  me  with  a  great  compaffion  of  their 
calamities.  Spenjer’s  State  .of  Ireland • 

Without  her  follows  to  mvfelf  and  thee, 

Herfelf,  the  land,  and  many  aChridian  foul, 

Death,  defolation,  ruin,  and  decay.  Shakejp.  Richard  III. 

To  complete 

The  feene  of  defolation  dretch’d  around, 

The  grim  guards  dand.  Thomjon’s  Summer ,  /.  1075. 

2.  Gloominefs;  ladnefs;  melancholy. 

That  dwelling  place  is  unnatural  to  mankind  ;  and  then  the 
terriblenefs  of  the  continual  motion,  defolation  of  the  far 
being  from  comfort,  the  eye  and  the  ear  having  ugly  images 
before  it,  doth  dill  vex  the  mind,  even  when  it  is  bed  armed 
againd  it.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Then  your  hofe  fhall  be  ungartered,  and  every  thing  about 
you  demondrate  a  carelefs  dejolation.  Shakefi.  As  you  like  it. 

My  defolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life.  Shakefipeare’ s  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

3.  A  place  waded  and  forfaken. 

How  is  Babylon  become  a  defolation  among  the  nations  ! 
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DESPA'IR.  n.f.  [defifpoir,  French.] 

1 .  Hopelefnefs ;  defpondence ;  lofs  of  hope. 

You  had  either  never  attempted  this  change,  fet  on  with 
hope,  or  never  difeovered  it,  dopt  with  defipair.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

We  are  troubled  on  every  fide,  yet  not  didreffed  ;  we  are 
perplexed,  but  not  in  defipair.  2  Cor.  iv.  8. 

Weary’d,  forfaken,  and  purfu’d  at  lad, 

All  fafety  in  defipair  of  fafety  plac’d, 

Courage  he  thence  refumes,  refolv’d  to  bear 

All  their  affaults,  fince  ’tis  in  vain  to  fear.  Denham. 

Equal  their  flame,  unequal  was  their  care; 

One  lov’d  with  hope,  one  languifh’d  with  clefpair.  Dryden. 
Defipair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainablenefs  of  any  good, 
which  works  differently  in  mens  minds,  fometimes  producing 
uneadnefs  or  pain,  fometimes  red  and  indolency.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  caufes  defpair ;  that  of  which  there  is  no  hope. 

Strangely  vidted  people, 

All  fwol’n  and  ulc’rous,  pitiful  to  the  eye; 

The  mere  defipair  of  furgery,  he  cures  ; 

Hanging  a  golden  damp  about  their  necks. 

Put  on  with  holy  prayers.  Shakefipeare’ s  Macbeth . 

3.  [In  theology.]  Lofs  of  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

Are  not  all  or  mod  evangelical  virtues  and  graces  in  danger 
of  extremes?  As  there  is,  God  knows,  too  often  a  defeat  on 
the  one  fide,  fo  there  may  be  an  excefs  on  the  other:  may 
not  hope  in  God,  or  godly  forrow,  be  perverted  into  prefump- 
tion  or  defipair  ?  Sprat’s  Sermons. 
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To  Desp'a'ir.  v.  n.  [ defpero ,  Latin.]  To  be  without  hope} 
to  defpond. 

Though  thou  dreweft  a  fword  at  thy  friend,  yet  defpair  not ; 
for  there  may  be  a  turning.  EccluJ.  xxii.  2  i . 

We  commend  the  wit  of  the  Chinefe,  who  defpair  of 
making  of  gold,  but  are  mad  upon  making  of  fitver.  Bacon. 

Never  defpair  of  God's  bleflings  here,  or  of  his  reward 
hereafter;  but  go  on  as  you  have  begun.  Wake's  Preparation. 

Despa'irer.  n.f  [from  defpair.']  One  without  hope. 

He  cheers  the  fearful,  and  commends  the  bold, 

And  makes  defpairers  hope  for  good  fuccefs.  Dryden. 

Despairful,  adj.  \_defpair  and  full.]  Hopelefs.  Obfolete. 
That  fweet  but  four  defpairful  care.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

Despairingly,  adv.  [from  defpairing .]  In  a  manner  be¬ 

tokening  hopelefnefs  or  defpondency. 

He  fpeaks  feverely  and  defpairingly  of  our  fociety.  Boyle. 

To  DKSRA'TCH.  v.  a.  [ depefeber ,  French.] 

1.  To  fend  away  haftily. 

Doctor  Theodore  Coleby,  a  fober  and  intelligent  man,  I 
defpatched  immediately  to  Utrecht,  to  bring  me  fome  of  the 
moxa,  and  learn  the  exadt  method  of  ufing  it,  from  the  man 
that  fold  it.  Temple. 

The  good  /Eneas,  whofe  paternal  care 
Julus’  abfence  could  no  longer  bear, 

Defpatch'd  Achates  to  the  (hips  in  hafte. 

To  give  a  glad  relation  of  the  part.  Dryden  s  Virg.  /Bn. 

2.  To  fend  out  of  the  world  ;  to  put  to  death. 

Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone, 

In  pity  of  his  mifery,  to  defpatcb 

His  nighted  life.  Sbakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

And  the  company  {hall  ftone  them  with  Rones,  and  defpatcb 
them  with  their  fwords.  Ezek.  xxiii.  47. 

Jn  combating,  but  two  of  you  will  fall ; 

And  we  refolve  we  will  dfpatch  you  all.  Dryden. 

Defpatcb  me  quickly,  I  may  death  forgive  ; 

I  {hall  grow  tender  elfe,  and  wifh  to  live.  Dryd.  Jnd.  Emp. 

3.  To  perform  a  bufinefs  quickly;  as,  I  defpatched  my  affairs, 
and  ran  hither. 

Therefore  commanded  he  his  chariot- man  to  drive  without 
ceafmg,  and  to  defpatcb  the  journey,  the  judgment  of  God 
now  following  him.  2.  Mac.  ix.  4. 

No  fooner  is  one  a£tion  defpatched ,  which,  by  fuch  a  deter¬ 
mination  as  the  will,  we  are  let  upon,  but  another  uneafinefs 
is  ready  to  fet  us  on  work.  Locke. 

4.  To  conclude  an  affair  with  another. 

What,  are  the  brothers  parted  ? 

— They  have  defpatch'd  with  Pompey  ;  he  is  gone.  Shakefp. 

Despatch,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

I  .  Hafly  execution  ;  fpeedy  performance. 

Afledted  defpatcb  is  one  of  the  moll  dangerous  things  to 
bufinefs  that  can  be.  Bacon. 

You’d  fee,  could  you  her  inward  motions  watch, 
Feigning  delay,  {he  wifhes  for  defpatcb  ; 

Then  to  a  woman’s  meaning  would  you  look. 

Then  read  her  backward.  Granville. 

The  defpatcb  of  a  good  office  is  very  often  as  beneficial  to 
the  folicitor  as  the  good  office  itfelf.  Addijon  s  Spectator. 

2.  Condudf ;  management.  Obfolete. 

You  {hall  put 

This  night’s  great  bufinefs  into  my  defpatcb , 

Which  {hah,  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come, 

Give  folely  fovereign  fway  and  mafterdom.  SbakeJ.  Macbeth. 

3.  Exprefs;  hafty  meffenger  or  mefiage ;  as,  defpatcbes  were 
fent  away. 

Despa'tchful.  adj  [from  defpatcb.’]  Bent  onhafte;  intent 
on  fpeedy  execution  of  bufinefs. 

So  faying,  with  difpatcbful  looks,  in  hade 
She  turns,  on  hofpitable  thoughts  intent.  Milt.  Farad.  Lojl. 

Let  one  difpatcbful  bid  fome  fwain  to  lead 
A  well  fed  bullock  from  the  graffy  mead.  Pope's  Odyffey ,  b.  iii. 

DE'SPERAl  E.  adj.  [ defperatus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Without  hope. 

Since  his  exile  {he  hath  defpis’d  me  mod  ; 

Forfworn  my  company,  and  rail’d  at  me, 

That  I  am  defperate  of  obtaining  her.  Sbakefpeare. 

2.  Without  care  of  fafety ;  ralh  ;  precipitant ;  fearlefs  of  danger. 

Can  you  think,  my  lords, 

That  any  Englifhman  dare  give  me  counfel. 

Or  be  a  known  friend  ’gaind  his  highnefs’  pleafure, 

T  hough  he  be  grown  fo  dej'perate  to  be  honed, 

And  five  a  fubjedt.  Sbakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

Me  who  goes  on  without  any  care  or  thought  of  reforming, 
fuch  an  one  we  vulgarly  call  a  defperate  perfon,  and  that  fure 
is  a  mod  damning  fin.  Hammond' s  Pratt.  Catech. 

3.  Irretrievable;  unfurmountable;  irrecoverable. 

Thcfe  debts  may  be  well  called  dej'perate  ones  ;  for  a  mad 
man  owes  them.  Sbakefpeare' s  Timon. 

In  a  part  of  Afia  the  fick,  when  their  cafe  comes  to  be 
thought  defperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth,  before 
they  arc  dead,  and  left  there.  Locke. 

1  am  a  man  of  defperate  fortunes,  that  is,  a  man  whofe 
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friends  arc  dead  ;  for  I  never  aimed  at  any  other  fortune  than 
in  friends.  Pope  to  Swift. 

4.  Mad;  hot-brained;  furious 

Were  it  not  the  part  of  a  defperate  phyfician  to  wifh  his 
friend  dead,  rather  than  to  apply  the  bed  endeavours  of  his 
{kill  for  his  recovery  ?  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  fenfe  nearly  ludicrous,  and  only 
marks  any  bad  quality  predominating  in  a  high  degree. 

Concluding  all  mere  dejp'rate  fots  and  fools, 

That  durd  depart  from  Aridotle’s  rules.  Pope's  EJf.  on  Crit. 

De'sper ately.  adv.  [from  defperate.] 

1.  Furioufiy  ;  madly;  without  attention  to  fafety  or  danger. 

Your  elded  daughters  have  foredone  themfelves,. 

And  defp’rately  are  dead.  _  Shakef.  King  Lear. 

There  might  be  fomewhat  in  it,  that  he  would  not  have 
done,  or  defired  undone,  when  he  broke  forth  as  defperately 
as  before  he  had  done  uncivilly.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.i. 

2.  In  a  great  degree  ;  violently  :  this  fenfe  is  ludicrous. 

She  fell  defperately  in  love  with  him,  and  took  a  voyage  into 
Sicily  in  purfuit  of  him,  he  having  withdrawn  thither  on  pur- 
pofe'to  avoid  her.  Addifon' s  Spetiator ,  N&.  223. 

De'sper ateness.  n.f  [from  defperate]  Madnefs;  fury; 
precipitance. 

The  going  on  not  only  in  terrours  and  amazement  of  con¬ 
fidence,  but  alfo  boldly,  hopingly,  confidently,  in  wilful  habits 
of  fin,  is  called  a  defperatenefs  alfo  ;  and  the  more  bold  thus, 
the  more  defperate.  Hammond  s  Pratt.  Catech. 

D  espera'tion.  n.f.  [from  defperate.]  Hopelefn,efs  ;  defpair; 
defpondency. 

Defperation 

Is  all  the  policy,  {Length,  and  defence, 

That  Rome  can  make  againft  them.  Shakef.  Coriolanus. 
As  long  as  we  are  guilty  of  any  paft  fin,  and  have  no  pro- 
mife  of  remiffion,  whatever  our  future  care  be,  this  defpera¬ 
tion  of  fuccefs  chills  all  our  indufiry,  and  we  fin  on,  becaufe 
we  have  finned.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

DESPICABLE,  adj.  [ defpicabilis ,  Latin.]  Contemptible;  vile;  ^ 
mean  ;  fordid  ;  worthlefs.  It  is  applied  equally  to  perfons  or 
things. 

Our  cafe  were  miferable,  if  that  wherewith  we  mod  endea¬ 
vour  to  pleafe  God,  were  in  his  fight  fo  vile  and  defpicable  as 
mens  difdainful  fpeech  would  make  it.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  23. 

Their  heads  as  low 

Bow’d  down  in  battle,  funk  before  the  fpears 
Of  defpicable  foes.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  i.  437. 

All  th’  earth  he  gave  thee  to  poffefs  and  rule, 

No  defpicable  gift !  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xi.  /.  340. 

All  the  quiet  that  could  be  expedfed  from  fuch  a  reign,  muft 
be  the  refult  of  abfolute  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  defpi¬ 
cable  flavery  on  the  other.  Addijort. 

When  men  of  rank  and  figure  pafs  away  their  lives  in  cri¬ 
minal  purfuits  and  pradlices,  they  render  themfelves  more  vile 
and  defpicable  than  any  innocent  man  can  be,  whatever  low 
Ration  his  fortune  and  birth  have  placed  him  in.  Addifon. 

Desp/c  ableness.  n.f.  [from  dejjicable.]  Meannefs ;  vile- 
nefs ;  worthlefnefs. 

We  confider  the  great  difproportion  between  the  infinity  of 
the  reward  and  the  defpicablenefs  of  our  fervice.  Decay  of  Piety. 

De'spicably.  aav.  [from  defpicable.]  Meanly;  fordidly; 
vilely. 

Here  wanton  Naples  crowns  the  happy  fliore. 

Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  defpicably  poor; 

The  town  in  foft  folemnities  delights. 

And  gentle  poets  to  her  arms  invites.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Despicable,  adj.  [from  defpife  ]  Contemptible;  defpicable; 
regarded  with  contempt.  A  word  fcarcely  ufed  but  in  low 
converfation. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  taking  notice  of  a  poor 
old  diRreffed  courtier,  commonly  the  molt  dejpifable  thing  in 
the  world.  Arbutbnot  to  Pope » 

To  DESPFSE.  v.  a.  [ defifer ,  old  French,  Skinner ;  defpicioy 
Latin.] 

1.  To  fcorn;  to  contemn;  to  flight;  to  difrefpedt. 

For,  lo,  I  will  make  thee  fmall  among  the  Heathen,  and 
dejpifed  among  men.  Jer.  xlix.  15. 

My  fons  their  old  unhappy  fire  defpife , 

Spoil’d  of  his  kingdom,  and  depriv’d  of  eyes.  Pope's  Statius. 

2.  In  Sbakefpeare  it  feems  once  to  fignify  abhor ,  as  from  the 
Italian  defpetiare. 

Let  not  your  ears  defpife  my  tongue  for  ever, 

Which  fhall  pofiefs  them  with  the  heavieR  found 

That  ever  yet  they  heard.  Sbakefpeare' s  Macbeth' . 

Despi'ser.  n.f  [from  defpife.]  Contemner;  fcomer. 

Art  thou  thus  bolden’d,  man,  by  thydiRrefs? 

Or  elfe  a  rude  defpifer  of  good  manners. 

That  in  civility  thou  feem’ft  fo  empty  ?  Sbak.  As  you  like  it. 
Wifdom  is  commonly,  at  long  running,  juRified  even  of 
her  defpifers.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  f  7* 

Thus  the  atheifls,  libertines,  and  dej'pij'ers  of  religion,  ufualiy 
pafs  under  the  name  of  free-thinkers.  Swift . 
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DESPITE,  n.f  [fpijt,  Dutch  ;  depit)  French.] 
i*  Malice;  anger;  malignity;  malicioufnefs ;  fpieen ;  hatred. 
Thou  wretch!  defpite  o’erwhelm  thee!  Shak.  Coriolanus. 
With  men  thefe  confulerations  are  ufually  the  caufes  of 
defpite,  difdain,  or  averfion  from  others ;  but  with  God  they 
pafs  for  reafons  of  our  greater  tendernefs  towards  others.  Sprat. 

2.  Defiance.  1 

The  life,  thou  gav’ft  me  firft,  was  loft  and  done  j 
’Till  with  thy  warlike  fword,  defpite  of  fate, 

To  my  determin’d  time  thou  gav’ft  new  date.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

My  life  thou  (halt  command,  but  not  my  ftiame ; 

The  one  my  duty  owes  ;  but  my  fair  name, 

Defpite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave, 

To  dark  di (honour’s  ufe  thou  (halt  not  have.  Shak.  Rich.  II. 
Know  1  will  ferve  the  fair  in  thy  defpite.  Dryd.  Fab. 

I  have  not  quitted  yet  a  vigor’s  right  j 
I’ll  make  you  happy  in  your  own  defpite.  Dryd.  Aurengzebe. 

bay,  would  the  tender  creature,  in  defpite 
Of  heat  by  day,  and  chilling  dews  by  night, 

Its  life  maintain  ?  Black  more’s  Creation. 

Thou,  with  rebel  infolence,  did’ft  dare 
T o  own  and  to  proteft  that  hoary  ruffian ; 

And  in  defpite ,  ev’n  of  thy  father’s  juftice. 

To  ftir  the  faftious  rabble  up  to  arms.  Row’s  Amb.  S.  Moth. 

3.  Aft  of  malice;,  aft  of  oppofition. 

His  punifhment,  eternal  mifery. 

It  would  be  all  his  folace  and  revenge. 

As  a  dfpite  done  againft  the  moft  High, 

Thee  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe.  Milt.  Par.  Loft. 
To  Despi  te.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J  To  vex;  to  affront ; 
to  give  uneafinefs  to. 

Saturn,  with  his  wife  Rhea,  fled  by  night,  fetting  the 
town  on  fire,  to  defpite  Bacchus.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory. 

DesP!  teful.  adj.  [ defpite  and  ful.]  Malicious;  full  of  fpieen; 
full  of  hate;  malignant;  mifchievous :  ufed  both  of  perfons 
and  things. 

His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive  ; 

I,  his  defpiteful  Juno,  fent  him  forth 

From  courtly  friends  with  camping  foes  to  live. 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth.  Shakef 
Preferve  us  from  the  hands  of  our  defpiteful  and  deadly 
enemies.  King  Charles. 

Mean  while  the  heinous  and  defpiteful  aft 
Of  Satan,  done  in  Paradife,  was  known 
In  heav’n.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  b.x.  1.  1. 

Despi  tefully.  adv.  [from  defpiteful. J  A'lalicioufly ;  ma¬ 
lignantly. 

It  requires  us  to  pray  for  them  that  defpitefully  ufe  us  and 
perfecute  us.  Matthew  v.  44. 

Despite  fulness,  n.f  [from  defpiteful.']  Malice;  hate; 
malignity. 

Let  us  examine  him  with  defpitefulnfs  and  torture,  that  we 
know  his  meeknefs,  and  prove  his  patience.  IVifd.  ii.  1 9. 
DespFteous.  adj.  [from  defpite.]  Malicious;  furious.  A 
word  now  out  of  ufe. 

The  knight  of  the  red-crofs,  when  him  he  fpy’d 
Spurring  fo  hot  with  rage  defpiteous, 

Gan  fairly  couch  his  fpear.  Fairy  iPueen,  b 

To  DESPO  IL,  v.  a  [ defpolio ,  Latin.  J 
L.  To  rob  ;  to  deprive.  With  of. 

DefpoiPd  of  warlike  arms,  and  knowen  fhield. 

You  are  nobly  born, 

Defpoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life.  Shakef  Henry  VI. 

He  waits  with  hellifh  rancour  imminent, 

To  intercept  thy  way,  or  fend  thee  back 

Defpoil’d  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  blifs.  Milt,  Par.  Loft. 

He,  pale  as  death,  defpoil’d  of  his  array. 

Into  the  queen’s  apartment  takes  his  way. 

Ev’n  now  thy  aid, 

Eugene,  with  regiments  unequal  preft, 

Awaits ;  this  day  of  all  his  honours  gain’d 
Defpoils  him,  if  thy  fuccour  opportune 
Defends  not  the  fad  hour. 

Despolia'tion.  n.f.  [from  defpolio,  Latin.] 
fpoiling  or  ftripping. 

To  DESPO'ND.  v.  a.  [dcfpondeo ,  Latin.] 

J.  To  defpair;  to  lofe  hope;  to  become  hopelefs  or  defperate. 

It  is  every  man  s  duty  to  labour  in  his  calling,  and  not  to 
defpond  for  any  mifcarriages  or  difappointments  that  were  not 
in  his  own  power  to  prevent.  L’Eftrange ,  Fab.  110. 

There  is  no  furer  remedy  for  fuperftitious  and  defpond- 
ing  weaknefs,  than  firft  to  govern  ourfelves  by  the  belt  im¬ 
provement  of  that  reafon  which  providence  has  given  us  for 
a  guide ;  and  then,  when  we  have  done  our  own  parts,  to 
commit  all  chearfully,  for  the  reft,  to  the  good  pleafure  of 
heaven  with  truft  and  refignation.  L’Eftrange. 

Befides,  to  change  their  pafture  ’tis  in  vain, 

Qr  truft  to  phyfick  :  phyfick  is  their  bane : 

The  learned  leaches  in  defpair  depart, 

And  lhake  their  heads,  defponding  of  their  art.  Dr\d.  Virgil . 
fieprefs  their  own  minds,  defpond  at  the  firft  difff- 
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culty ;  and  conclude  that  making  any  progrefs  in  knowledge* 
farther  than  ferves  their  ordinary  bufinels,  is  above  their  capa- 
cities.  '  Locke, 

2.  [In  theology.]  To  lofe  hope  of  the  divine  mercy. 

He  coniiders  what  is  the  natural  tendency  of  fuch  a  virtue* 
or  fuch  a  vice :  he  is  well  apprized  that  the  reprefentation  of 
fome  of  thefe  things  may  convince  the  underftanding,  fome 
may  terrify  the  confcience,  fome  may  allure  the  flothftil,  and 
fome  encourage  the  defponding  mind.  I  Vat  t  s’ s  Improvement . 

Despondency.  n.J.  [from  defpondent.]  Defpair;  hopelefnefsa 
defperation. 

Despo'ndent.  adj.  [defpondens,  Latin.]  Defpairing;  hopelefs; 
without  hope. 

Congregated  thrufhes,  linnets,  fit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  defpondent  flock.  Thomfori s  Autumn , 

.  I*-  *s  wefi  known,  both  from  ancient  and  modern  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  very  boldeft  atheifts,  out  of  their  debauches 
and  company,  when  they  chance  to  be  furprifed  with  folitude 
or  ficknefs,  are  the  moft  fufpicious,  timorous,  and  defpondent 

To  DESPO  NSATE.  v.  a  [defponfo,  Latin.]  To  betroth;  to 
affiance;  to  unite  by  reciprocal  promifes  of  marriage. 

Desponsa'tion.  n.f  [  from  defponfate.  ]  The  betrothing 
perfons  to  each  other.  0 

DE'Sl  OT.  n.f.  [djairolw  ]  An  abfolute  prince;  one  that  go¬ 
verns  with  unlimited  authority.  7  his  word  is  not  in  ufe,  ex¬ 
cept  as  applied  to  fome  Dacian  prince;  as,  the'  defpot  of 
Servia.  ~ 

Despo  tic al.  /  adj.  [from  defpot.]  Abfolute  in  power;  unli- 

Despo  TICK.  5  mited  in  authority  ;  arbitrary  ;  unaccountable. 

God’s  univerfal  law 
Gave  to  the  man  defpotick  power 
Over  his  female  in  due  awe. 

Nor  from  that  right  to  part  an  hour. 

Smile  fhe  or  lowre.  Milton’s  Agoniftes. 

In  all  its  directions  of  the  inferior  faculties,  reafon  con¬ 
veyed  its  fuggeftions  with  clearnefs,  and  enjoined  them  with 
power;  it  had  the  paffions  in  perfeft  fubjeftion;  though  its 
command  over  them  was  but  perfuafive  and  political,  yet  it 
had  the  force  of  coaftive  and  dejpotical.  South’s  Sermons 
We  may  fee  in  a  neighbouring  government  the  ill  con¬ 
ferences  of  having  a  dejpotick  prince,  in  a  ftate  that  is  moft 
of  it  compofed  of  rocks  and  mountains  ;  for  notwithftandmg 
there  is  valf  extent  of  lands,  and  many  of  them  better  than 
thofe  of  the  Swifs  and  Grifons,  the  common  people  among 
the  latter  are  in  a  much  better  fituation.  Add  non  on  Italy. 

Fatr lots  were  forced  to  give  way  to  the  madnefs  of  the 
people,  who,  ftirred  up  with  the  harangues  of  their  orators, 
were  now  wholly  bent  upon  Angle  and  defpotick  flavery.  Swift. 

Despo  ticalness.  n.f  [from  defpotical.]  Abfolute  authority. 

Despotism,  n.f  [defpotifmc,  French,  from  defpot.]  Abfolute 
power. 

To  DESPU'MATE  v.  n.  [defpumo,  Latin.]  To  throw  off 
parts  in  foam  ;  to  froth ;  to  work. 

Despuma'tion^  n.f  [from  defpumate.}  The  aft  of  throwing 
off  excrementitious  parts  in  feum  or  foam. 

Desqj/aMa  tion.  n.f.  [from  fquama,  Latin.]  The  aft  of 
fcaling  foul  bones. 

Desse  rt.  n.f.  [ deffjerte ,  French.]  The  laft  courfe  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment  ;  the  fruit  or  fweetnreats  fet  on  the  table  after  the 
meat. 

To  give  thee  all  thy  due,  thou  haft  the  art 
To  make  a  fupper  with  a  fine  dejfert.  Dryden’ s  Perftus , 

At  your  deftert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 

courlerwas  wel1  ferv’d  up  in  plate.  King. 

To  DE  STINATE.  */.  *.  [define,  Latin.]  To  defign  for  any 
particular  end  or  purpofe.  7 

Birds  are  deftinated  to  fly  among  the  branches  of  trees  and 

nbU*heSJ  r  rr  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Destination,  n.f  [from  deftinate.]  The  purpofe  for  which 
any  thing  is  appointed  ;  the  ultimate  defign. 

The  paffages  through  which  fpirits  are  conveyed  to  the 
members,  being  almoft  infinite,  and  each  of  them  drawn 
t  rougr  o  many  meanders,  wherein  other  fpirits  are  a  jour- 
neying,^  it  is  wonderful  that  they  Ihould  perform  their  regular 
deftmahons  without  lofing  their  way.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

ere  is  a  great  variety  of  apprehenfions  and  fancies  of 
men,  in  the  dejhnation  and  application  of  things  to  feveral 
ends  and  ufes.  Ha//s  0rign  of  Mankind. 

ESTINt>  v’  a-  [define,  Latin.] 

1.  To  doom ;  to  appoint  unalterably  to  any  ftate  or  Condition. 

Wherefore  ceafe  we  then  ? 

Say  they  who  counfel  war :  we  are  decreed, 

Referv’d,  and  defin’d  to  eternal  woe ; 

Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  fuffer  more  ?  Milt.  Pa,  Loft , 
All  altars  flame;  before  each  altar  lies. 

Drench’d  in  his  gore,  the  defin'd  facrifice.  Dryden’ s  ASneis. 

2.  To  appoint  to  any  ufe  or  purpofe. 

Too  thin  blood  ftrays  into  the  immediately  fubordiriatc 
Veffels,  which  are  deft  mid  to  carry  humours  fecreted  from  the 

00  ,  c  Arbuthmt  on  Aliments. 
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3.  To  devote ;  to  doom  to  punifhmcnt  or  mifery. 

May  heav’n  around  this  defin'd  head 
The  choiceft  of  its  curfes  Ihed. 

4.  To  fix  unalterably. 

The  infernal  judge’s  dreadful  pow’r, 

From  the  dark  urn  fhall  throw  thy  defin'd  hour. 
De'stiny.  n.f.  [definite  French.] 


Prior. 


Prior. 
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Defrayers  rightlier  call’d,  and  flayers  of  men.  Milt.  P.LoJl. 

Yet,  guiltlefs  too,  this  bright  dejlroyer  lives  ; 

At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wound  flic  gives.  Pope. 
DESTRUCTIBLE,  ad},  [from  dejlruo,  Latin.]  Liable  to 

deftrudlion.  _ 

DRstructiei'lity.  n.  f  [from  defrufiible.]  Liablenefs  to 

deftruction. 


1.  The  power  that  fpins  the  life,  and  determines  the  fate  of  Destruction,  n.  f.  fdefruRio^  Latin.] 


living  beings. 

Thou  art  neither  like  thy  fire  or  dam ; 

But  like  a  foul  mif-fhapen  ftigmatick. 

Mark’d  by  the  definies  to  be  avoided.  Shake/.  Henry  VI, 

2.  Fate  ;  invincible  necefiity. 

He  faid,  dear  daughter,  rightly  may  I  rue 
The  fall  of  famous  children  born  of  me ; 

But  who  can  turn  the  ftream  of  definy. , 

Or  break  the  chain  of  ftrong  necefiity, 

Which  faft  is  ty’d  to  Jove’s  eternal  feat  r  Fairy  Jeen ,  b.  i. 

How  can  hearts,  rrot  free,  be  try’d  whether  they  ferve 
Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  theymuft 
By  definy ,  and  can  no  other  chufe  ?  Miltor!s  Paradife  Lojl, 
Had  thy  great  dejliny  but  given  thee  lkill 
To  know,  as  well  as  pow’r  to  a£t  her  will.  Denham. 

Chance,  or  forceful  dejliny , 

Which  forms  in  caufes  firft  whate’er  fhall  be.  Dry  den  s  Fab. 

3.  Doom  ;  condition  in  future  time. 

At  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i’  th’  morning :  thither  he 

Will  oome  to  know  his  dejliny.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

DESTITUTE,  adj.  [, dejlitutus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Forfakcn;  abandoned. 

To  forfake  the  true  God  of  heaven,  is  to  fall  into  all  fuch 
evils  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  men,  either  deflitute  of 
grace  divine,  may  commit,  or  unprote&ed  from  above,  may 
endure.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  /  1. 

He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  dejlitute ,  and  not  defpife 
their  prayer.  Pfal.  cii.  1 J. 

2.  In  want  of. 

Living  turfs  upon  his  body  lay; 

This  done,  fecurely  take  the  deftin’d  way 
To  find  the  regions  dejlitute  of  day.  Dryden' s  Mn.  b.  vi. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  inftance  of  the  love  that  mankind 
has  for  liberty,  than  fuch  a  favage  mountain  covered  with 
people,  and  the  Campania  of  Rome,  which  lies  in  the  fame 
country,  dejlitute  of  inhabitants.  Addifon' s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Destitution,  n.f.  [from  dejlitute .]  Want;  the  ftate  in 
which  fomething  is  wanted. 

That  defitution  in  food  and  cloathing  is  fuch  an  impedi¬ 
ment,  as,  ’till  it  be  removed,  fuffereth  not  the  mind  of  man  to 
admit  any  other  care.'  . Hooker ,  b.  i.  f  10. 

They  which  want  furtherance  unto  knowledge,  are  not  left 
in  fo  great  dejlitution ,  that  juftly  any  man  fhould  think  the  or¬ 
dinary  means  of  eternal  life  taken  from  them.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 
The  order  of  paying  the  debts  of  contract  or  reftitution  is 


2. 


Shake/.  Macbeth. 


1.  The  act  of  deftroying;  waite. 

Murder  ;  maflacre. 

’Tis  fafer  to  be  that  which  we  deftroy. 

Than  by  defruflion  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

If  that  your  moody  difcontented  fouls 

Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  prefent  hour. 

Even  for  revenge  mock  my  deJlruSlion.  ShakeJ.  Richard  III. 

When  that  which  we  immortal  thought, 

We  faw  fo  near  defruflion  brought, 

We  felt  what  you  did  then  endure, 

And  tremble  yet,  as  not  fecure.  TVal.er . 

3.  The  ftate  of  being  deftroyed;  ruin. 

4.  The  caufe  of  deftru£tion ;  adeftroyer;  a  depopulator  .  as  a 
confirming  plague. 

The  dejlruffion  that  wafteth  at  noon-day.  Pf.  xci.  6. 

5.  [In  theology.]  Eternal  death. 

Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  todefruRien.  Matth.  vn.  13. 

Destructive,  adj.  [defruRivus^  low  Latin.] 

1.  That  which  deftroys;  wafteful ;  caufing  ruin  and  devalua¬ 
tion  ;  that  which  brings  to  deftru&ion. 

In  ports  and  roads  remote, 

DefruRive  fires  among  whole  fleets  we  fend.  Dryden. 

One  may  think,  by  the  name  duration,  that  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  exiftence,  with  a  kind  of  refiftance  to  any  def  motive 
force,  is  the  continuation  of  folidity.  Locke. 

2.  With  of. 

He  will  put  an  end  to  fo  abfurd  a  practice,  which  makes 
our  moft  refined  diverfions  defruRive  of  all  politenefs.  Addif. 

Both  are  defers  equally  defruRive  of  true  religion.  Regers. 

3.  With  to. 

In  a  firm  building,  even  the  cavities  ought  hot  to  be  filled 
with  rubbifh  which  is  of  a  perilhable  kind,  deJlruRive  to  the 
ftrength.  Dryden  s  /En.  Dedicat. 

Excefs  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us ;  becaufe  it  is 
equally  defruRive  to  that  temper  which  is  necelfary  to  the 
prefervation  of  life.  .  .  Locke. 

Destructively,  adv.  [from  defruRive. J  Ruinoufly  ;  mif- 
chievoufly ;  with  power  to  deftroy. 

What  remains  to  him  that  ponders  this  epidemick  folly, 
but  to  breathe  out  Mofes’s  wilh?  O  that  men  were  not  fo  de- 
fruRively  foolifh.  Decay  of  Piety. 

DestruCtiveness.  n.f  [from  defruRive.~\  Tlhe  quality  of 
deftroying  or  ruining. 

The  vice  of  profefiors  exceeds  the  defruRivenefs  of  the 
moft  hoftile  affaults,  as  inteftine  treachery  is  more  ruinous 
than  foreign  violence.  _  Decay  of  Piety. 


fet  down  by  the  civil  laws  of  a  kingdom:  in  dejlitution  or  want  DestruCtor.  n.  f  [from  dejlroyj  Deftroyer  ;  conlumer. 
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of  fuch  rules,  we  are  to  obferve  the  necefiity  of  the  creditor, 
the  time  of  the  delay,  and  the  fpecial  obligations  of  friend- 
fhip.  Taylor  s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

To  DESTROY,  v.  a.  [ dejlruo ,  Latin  ;  defruire ,  French.] 

1.  To  overturn  a  city;  to  raze  a  building;  to  ruin* 

The  lord  will  dejlroy  this  city.  Gen.  xix.  14. 

2.  To  lay  wafte  ;  to  make  defolate. 

Solyman  fent  a  great  part  of  his  army  out  of  the  main 
unto  the  ifland,  which  burnt  and  dejlroyed  the  country  vil¬ 
lages.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

3.  To  kill. 

A  people,  great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims ;  but 
the  Lord  dejlroyed  them  before  them,  and  they  fucceeded  them, 
•and  dwelt  in  their  ftead.  Deutr.  ii.  21. 

’Tis  fafer  to  be  that  which  we  defray , 

Than  by  deftrudtion  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.  Shake/.  Macbeth. 

The  wife  providence  hath  placed  a  certain  antipathy  be¬ 
tween  fome  animals  and  many  infe&s,  whereby  they  delight 
in  their  deftru£tion,  though  they  ufe  them  not  as  food ;  as 
the  peacock  defroys  fnakes  and  adders ;  the  weafel,  mice  and 
rats  ;  fpiders,  flies  ;  and  fome  forts  of  flies  defray  fpiders.  Hale. 

4.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  bring  to  nought. 

Do  we  not  fee  that  flothful,  intemperate  and  inconti¬ 
nent  perfons  defroy  their  bodies  with  difeafes,  their  reputa¬ 
tions  with  difgrace,  and  their  faculties  with  want  ?  Bentley. 

There  will  be  as  many  fovereigns  as  fathers :  the  mother 
too  hath  her  title,  which  defroys  the  fovereignty  of  one  fu- 
preme  monarch.  Locke. 

De  stro'yer.  n.f  [from  defroy .]  The  perfon  that  deftroys 
or  lays  wafte ;  a  murderer. 

In  all  the  tranflations  it  is  faid,  that  Aflur  both  founded  it 
and  ruined  it:  it  may  be  underftood,  that  Aflur  the  founder 
was  thefon  of  Shem,  and  Aflur  the  defroyer  was  an  Aflyrian. 

Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

For  glory  done 

Of  triumph,  to  be  ftyl’d  great  conquerors, 

Patrons  of  iriankind,  gods,  and  fonsof  gods! 


Helmont  wittily  calls  the  fire  the  defruRcr  and  the  artifi¬ 
cial  death  of  things.  Boyle. 

Desuda'tiqn.  n.f.  [ defudatio ,  Latin.]  A  profufe  and  inor¬ 
dinate  fweating,  from  what  caufe  foever. 

Desu'etude.  n.f.  [ defuctudo ,  Latin.]  Ceflation  to  be  ac- 
cuftomed;  difcontinuance  of  practice  or  habit. 

By  the  irruption  of  numerous  armies  of  barbarous  people, 
thofe  countries  were  quickly  fallen  off,  with  barbarifm  and  de- 
fuetude ,  from  their  former  civility  and  knowledge.  Hale. 

We  fee  in  all  things  how  dejuetude  does  contrail  and  nar¬ 
row  our  faculties,  fo  that  we  can  apprehend  only  thofe  things 
wherein  we  are  converfant.  Government  of  the  Longue. 

Desultory.  ]  adj.  [defultorius,  Lat.]  Roving  from  thing 

Desulto'rious.  3  to  thing;  unfettled;  immethodical ;  un- 
conftant. 

’Tis  not  for  a  defultory  thought  to  attone  for  a  lewd  courfe 
of  life,  nor  for  any  thing  but  the  fuperinducing  of  a  virtuous 
habit  upon  a  vitious  one,  to  qualify  an  effcclual  converfion. 

NEf  range. 

Let  but  the  leaft  trifle  crofs  his  way,  and  his  dejultcrious 
fancy  prefently  takes  the  feent,  leaves  the  unfiniftred  and  hall- 
mantiled  notion,  and  fkips  away  in  purfuit  of  the  new 
game.  Norris. 

Take  my  defultory  thoughts  in  their  native  order,  as  they 
rife  in  my  mind,  without  being  reduced  to  rules,  and  mar- 
Ihalled  according  to  art.  Felton  on  the  CiaJJicks. 

To  Desu'me.  v.  a.  [defumoy  Latin.]  To  take  from  any  thing; 
to  borrow. 

This  pebble  doth  fuppofe,  as  pre-exiftent  to  it,  the  more 
fimple  matter  out  of  which  it  is  defamed ,  the  heat  and  influence 
of  the  fun,  and  the  due  preparation  of  the  matter.  Hale. 

They  have  left  us  relations  fuitable  to  thofe  of  iEHan  and 
Pliny,  whence  they  d fumed  their  narrations.  Brown's  V ul.  Err. 

Laws,  if  convenient  and  ufeful,  are  never  the  worfe, 
though  they  be  defamed  and  taken  from  the  laws  of  other 
countries.  Hate's  Law  of  Enghffl  • 
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To  DET/VCH.  v.a.  [detacher,  French.] 

i.  To  feparate  ;  to  difengage  ;  to  part  from  fomething. 

The  heat  takes  along  with  it  a  fort  of  vegetative  and  ter- 
rcftrial  matter,  which  it  detaches  from  the  uppermoft  ftratum. 

Woodward s  Natural  Hijlory ,  p.  iii. 
The  fcveral  parts  of  it  are  detached  one  from  the  other,  and 
vet  join  again  one  cannot  tell  how.  Pope. 

To  fend  out  part  of  a  greater  body  of  men  on  an  expedition. 

]f  ten  men  are  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter  detach  only 
an  equal  number  to  the  engagement,  what  benefit  do  they 
receive  from  their  fuperiority  ?  Addi,on  on  the  State  of  the  War. 

Dhta'chment.  n.f  [from  detach .]  A  body  of  troops  fent 
out  from  the  main  army. 

The  Czar  difpatched  inftrudf ions  to  fend  out  detachments  of 
his  cavalry,  to  prevent  the  king  of  Sweden’s  joining  his 
army.  Tatler,  ^.55. 

Befides  materials,  which  are  brute  and  blind, 

Did  not  this  work  require  a  knowing  mind  ? 

Who  for  the  tafk  (houid  fit  detachments  chufe 
h  rom  all  the  atoms.  _  Black  more's  Creation. 

To  DETAIL,  v.a.  [ det aider,  French.]  To  relate  particu¬ 
larly  ;  to  particularife ;  to  difplay  minutely  and  diftin&ly. 

They  will  perceive  the  ground  of  the  miftakes  of  thefe 
philofophers,  and  be  able  to  anfwer  their  arguments,  with¬ 
out  my  being  obliged  to  detail  them.  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Princ. 

Deta'il..  n.  f.  [detail,  French.]  A  minute  and  particular  ac¬ 
count. 

I  chufe,  rather  than  trouble  the  reader  with  a  detail  here,  to 
defer  them  to  their  proper  place.  Woodward’ s  Natural  Hilary. 

I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  of  my  fubjetf  more  in  detail , 
without  becoming  dry  and  tedious.  Pope. 

To  DETAIN,  v.a.  [detimo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  keep  that  which  belongs  to  another. 

Detain  not  the  wages  of  the  hireling;  for  every  degree  of 
detention  of  it,  beyond  the  time,  is  injuftice  and  uncha- 
ritablenefs  Taylor  s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

2.  Towithold;  to  keep  back. 

Thefe  doings  fling  him 

So  venomoufiy,  that  burning  fhame  detains  him 
From  his  Cordelia.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

He  has  deferibed  the  paffion  of  Calypfo,  and  the  indecent 
advances  fhe  made  to  detain  him  from  his  country.  Broom. 

3.  To  reftrain  from  departure. 

dLet  us  detain  thee  until  we  fhall  have  made  ready  a  kid. 

Judg.  xiii.  15. 

Had  Orpheus  fung  it  in  the  nether  fphere. 

So  much  the  hymn  had  pleas’d  the  tyrant’s  ear. 

The  wife  had  been  detain'd  to  keep  her  hufband  there.  Dry. 

4.  To  hold  in  cuftody. 

Deta'inder.  n.f.  [from  detain.]  The  name  of  a  writ  for 
holding  one  in  cuftody. 

Detainer,  n.  f.  [from  detain.]  He  that  holds  back  anyone’s 
right;  he  that  detains  anything. 

By  proportion  to  thefe  rules,  we  may  judge  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  that  lies  upon  all  forts  of  injurious  perfons ;  the  facrile- 
gious,  the  detainers  of  tithes,  and  cheaters  of  mens  inheri¬ 
tances.  Taylor  s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

To  DETE'CT.  v.  a.  [deteflus,  Latin.]  To  difeover;  to  find 
out  any  crime  or  artifice. 

There’s  no  true  lover  in  theforeft,  elfe  fighing  every  minute 
and  groaning  every  hour,  would  deteSi  the  lazy  foot  of  time 
as  well  as  a  clock.  Shakefpeare’s  As  you  like  it. 

Though  fhould  T  hold  my  peace,  yet  thou 
Would’ft  eafily  deteCl  what  I  conceal.  Milton  s  P aradife  Loft. 

Dete'cter.  n.f  [from  detect.]  Adifcoverer;  one  that  finds 
out  what  another  defires  to  hide. 

Oh  heavens !  that  this  treafon  were  not ;  or  not  I  the 
detetfer.  Shakefpeare’s  King  I^ear. 

Hypocrify  has  a  fecret  hatred  of  its  dete.Rer\  that  which 
will  bring  it  to  a  teft  which  it  cannot  pafs.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Detection,  n.f.  [from  deteft.]  ♦ 

j.  Difcovery  of  guilt  or  fraud,  or  any  other  fault. 

Should  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  I  could 
drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity.  Sbakefpeare. 

That  is  a  fign  of  the  true  evangelical  zeal,  and  note  for  the 
detection  of  its  contrary :  it  fhould  abound  more  in  the  mild 
and  good-natured  afte&ion,  than  in  the  vehement  and  wrath¬ 
ful  paffions.  Sprat's  Sermons . 

Detection  of  the  incoherence  of  loofe  difeourfes  was  wholly 
owing  to  the  fyllogiftical  form.  Locke. 

2.  Difcoveryof  any  thing  hidden. 

Not  only  the  fea,  but  rivers  and  rains  alfo,  are  inftrumental 
to  the  detection  of  amber,  and  other  foffils,  by  wafhing  away 
the  earth  and  dirt  that  before  covered  and  concealed  them. 

Woodward’ s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Dbt  e'ntion.  n.f.  [from  detain.] 

1.  The  ad  of  keeping  what  belongs  to  another. 

How  goes  the  world,  that  1  am  thus  encountred 
With  clam’rous  claims  of  debt,  of  broken  bonds, 

And  th 0  detention  of  long  fince  due  debts, 

Againft  my  honour?  Sbakefpeare s  Timor, 

2.  Confinement ;  reftraint. 
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This  worketh  by  detention  of  the  fpirits,  and  conflipatiott  of 
the  tangible  parts.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  34 1* 

To  DEI  'ER.  v.  a.  [deterreo,  Latin.]  To  difeourage  from  any 
thing;  to  fright  from  anything. 

I  never  yet  the  tragick  ftrain  allay’d, 

Dcterr’d  by  thy  inimitable  maid.  Waller *. 

Many  and  potent  enemies  tempt  and  deter  us  from  our  duty, 
yet  our  cafe  is  not  hard,  fo  long  as  we  have  a  greater  ftrength 
on  our  fide.  1  Tillotfon,  Serm.  6* 

Beauty  or  unbecomingnefs  are  of  more  force  to  draw  or 
deter  imitation,  than  any  difeourfes  which  can  be  made  to 
them.  Locke. 

The  ladies  may  not  be  deterred  from  correfponding  with  me  . 
by  this  method.  Addijon’s  Guardian^  N°.  114. 

My  own  face  deters  me  from  my  glafs  ; 

And  Kneller  only  fhews  what  Celia  was.  Prior . 

Determent,  n.f.  [from  deter.]  Caufe  of  difeouragement J 
that  by  which  one  is  deterred. 

This  will  not  be  thought  a  difeouragement  unto  fpirits, 
which  endeavour  to  advantage  nature  by  art;  nor  will  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  fome  be  made  a  fuffici.ent  determent  unto  others. 

B>  own  s  Vulgar  hrrours,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

Thefe  are  not  all  the  determents  that  oppofed  my  obeying 
you .  Boyle. 

To  DETE'RGE.  v.a.  [detergo,  Latin.]  To  cleanfe  a- fores 
to  purge  any  part  from  feculence  or  obftrudtions. 

Confider  the  part  and  habit  of  body,  and  add  or  dLminifh 
your  fimples  as  you  defign  to  deterge  or  incarn.  Wijeman . 

Sea  fait  preferves  bodie  ,  through  which  it  pafleth,  from 
corruption,  and  it  detergeth  the  veflels,  and  keeps  the  fluids 
from  putrefaction.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

DeteRgent.  adj.  [from  deterge  ]  That  which  cle^nfes. 

The  food  ought  to  be  nourifhing  and  detergent.  Arbuthnot. 

Deterioration,  n.f  [from  deter  i or,  Latin.]  The  adt  of 
making  any  thing  worfe  ;  the  ftate  of  growing  worfe. 

Dete'rmin  able.  adj.  [from  determine  ]  That  which  may  be 
certainly  decided. 

Whether  all  plants  have  feeds  were  more  eafily  determinable, 
if  we  could  conclude  concerning  harts-tongue,  feme,  and. 
fome  others.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Krr  urs,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

About  this  matter,  which  feems  fo  eafily  determinable  by 
fenfe,  accurate  and  fober  men  widely  difasree.  Boyle. 

To  DETERMINATE,  v.a.  [determiner,  French.]  To  limit  i 
to  fix;  to  determine;  to  terminate. 

The  fly- flow  hours  fhall  not  determinate 

Thedatelefs  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.  Shakef.  Richard  II, 

Determinate,  adj.  [ determinatus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Limited ;  determined. 

Demonftrations  in  numbers,  if  they  are  not  more  evident 
and  exadf  than  in  extenfion,  yet  they  are  more  general  in  their 
ufe,  and  determinate  in  their  application.  LoAe. 

To  make  all  the  planets  move  about  the  fun  in  circular 
orbs,  there  muft  be  given  to  each,  by  a  determinate  impulfe, 
thofe  prefent  particular  degrees  of  velocity  which  they  now 
have,  in  proportion  to  their  diftances  from  the  fun,  and  to  the 
quantity  of  the  folar  matter.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

2.  Eftahlifhed  ;  fettled  by  rule  ;  pofitive. 

Scriptures  are  read  before  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  and, 
without  either  choice  or  flint,  appointed  by  any  determinate 
order.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  19. 

3.  Decifive ;  conclufive. 

I’  th’  progrefs  of  this  bufinefs, 

E’re  a  determinate  refolution,  he, 

I  mean  the  bifhop,  did  require  a  refpite.  Sbak.  Henry  VIII; 

4.  Fixed;  refolute. 

Like  men  difufed  in  a  long  peace,  more  determinate  to  do, 
than  fkilful  how  to  do.  Sidney. 

5.  Refolved. 

My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy.  Sbakefpeare. 

Dete'rminatel  Y.  adv.  [from  determinate.] 

1.  Refolutely ;  with  fixed  refolve. 

The  queen  obeyed  the  king’s  commandment,  full  of  raging 
agonies,  and  determinately  bent,  that  fhe  would  feek  all  loving 
means  to  win  Z  el  mane.  Sidney. 

Think  thus  with  yourfelves,  that  you  have  not  the  making 
of  things  true  or  falle;  but  that  the  truth  and  exiftence  of 
things  is  already  fixed  and  fettled,  and  that  the  principles  of 
religion  are  already  either  deter minately  true  or  falle,  before  you 
think  of  them.  Tillotjon,  Serm.  I. 

Determination,  n.f.  [from  determinate.] 

1.  Abfolute  direction  to  a  certain  end. 

When  we  voluntarily  wafte  much  of  our  lives,  that  re- 
miffnefs  can  by  no  means  confift  with  a  conftant  determination 
of  will  or  defire  to  the  greateft  apparent  good.  Locke. 

2.  The  refult  of  deliberation;  conclufion  formed;  refolution 
taken. 

They  have  acquainted  me  with  their  determination ,  which 
is  indeed  to  go  home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  fuit. 

Shakefpeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  proper  a&s  of  the  intelledl  are  intelledVion,  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  determination  or  decifion.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 
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It  Is  much  difputed  by  divines,  concerning  the  power  of 
man’s  will  to  good  and  evil  in  the  ftate  of  innocence ;  and, 
upon  very  nice  and  dangerous  precipices,  ftand  their  determi¬ 
nations  on  either  fide.  South’s  Sermons. 

Confult  thy  judgment,  affedtions  and  incl. nations,  and 
make  thy  determination  upon  every  particular  ;  and  be  always 
as  fufpicious  of  thyfelf  as  poflible.  Calamy’s  Sermons. 

3.  Judicial  decifion. 

He  confined  the  knowledge  of  governing  to  juftice  and 
lenity,  and  to  the  fpeedy  deter  ruination  of  civil  and  criminal 
caufes.  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Determinative,  adj.  [from  determinate .] 

1.  That  which  uncontrolably  diredls  to  a  certain  end 

That  individual  adlion  which  is  juftly  punifhed  as  finful  in 
us,  cannot  proceed  from  the  fpecial  influence  and  determinative 
power  of  a  juft  caufe.  Bramh.  againjl  Hobbs. 

2.  That  which  makes  a  limitation. 

If  the  term  added  to  make  up  the  complex  fubje&  does  not 
ncceflarily  or  conftantly  belong  to  it,  then  it  is  determinative , 
and  limits  the  fubjedt  to  a  particular  part  of  its  extenfion ;  as, 
every  pious  man  {hall  be  happy.  Watts's  Logick. 

Determinant  or.  n.  f.  [from  determinate']  One  who  deter¬ 
mines. 

Hereunto  they  have  recourfe  as  unto  the  oracles  of  life, 
unto  the  great  determinator  of  virginity,  conceptions,  fertility, 
and  the  infcrutable  infirmities  of  the  whole  body.  Brown. 

To  DETERMINE,  v.  a.  [ determiner ,  Fr.  deterrnino,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fix;  to  fettle. 

It  is  concluded  he  fhall  be  protedlor. 

• — It  is  determin’d ,  not  concluded  yet ; 

But  fo  it  muft  be,  if  the  king  mifearry.  Shake/.  Richard  III. 
More  particularly  to  determine  the  proper  feafon  for  gram¬ 
mar,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  made  a  ftudy,  but  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  rhetorick.  Locke. 

2.  To  conclude  ;  to  fix  ultimately. 

Probability,  in  the  nature  of  it,  fuppofes  that  a  thing  may, 
or  may  not  be  fo,  for  any  thing  that  yet  appears,  or  is  cer¬ 
tainly  determined  oh  the  other  fide.  South’s  Sermons. 

Milton’s  fubjedt  was  ftill  greater  than  either  of  the  former  : 
it  does  not  determine  the  fate  of  fingle  perfons  or  nations, 
but  of  a  whole  fpecies.  Addijon  s  Spectator ,  N°.  267. 

Deftrudfion  hangs  on  every  word  we  fpeak, 

On  every  thought,  ’till  the  concluding  ftroke 
Determines  all,  and  clofes  our  defign.  Addifons  Cato. 

3.  To  bound;  to  confine. 

The  knowledge  of  men  hitherto  hath  been  determined  by 
the  view  or  fight;  fo  that  whatfoever  is  invifible,  either  in  re- 
fpedb  of  the  finenefs  of  the  body  itfelf,  or  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
parts,  or  of  the  fubtilty  of  the  motion,  is  little  enquired. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  98. 
No  fooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill,  which  thus  deter¬ 
mines  their  view  at  a  diftance,  but  a  new  profpedt  is  opened.  - 

Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

4.  Toadjuft;  to  limit. 

The  principium  individuationis  is  exiftence  itfelf,  which 
determines  a  being  of  any  fort  to  a  particular  time  and  place, 
incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  the  fame  kind.  Locke. 

He  that  has  fettled  in  his  mind  determined  ideas,  with  names 
affixed  to  them,  will  be  able  to  difeern  their  differences  one 
from  another,  which  is  really  diftinguilhing.  Locke. 

5.  To  diredt  to  any  certain  point. 

6.  To  influence  the  choice.  \ 

You  have  the  captives, 

Who  were  the  oppofites  of  this  day’s  ftrife: 

We  do  require  them  of  you,  fo  to  ufe  them 
As  we  fhall  find  their  merits  and  our  fafety 
May  equally  determine.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

A  man  may  fufpend  the  adt  of  his  choice  from  being  deter¬ 
mined  for  or  againft  the  thing  propofed,  ’till  he  has  examined 
it.  Locke. 

As  foon  as  the  ftudious  man’s  hunger  and  third  makes  him 
uneafy,  he,  whofe  will  was  never  determined  to  any  purfuit  of 
good  cheer,  is,  by  the  uneafinefs  of  hunger  and  thirft,  pre¬ 
sently  determined  to  eating  and  drinking.  Locke. 

7.  To  refolve. 

Jonathan  knew  that  it  was  determined  of  his  father  to  flay 
David.  I  Sa.  xx.  22. 

8.  To  decide. 

I  do  not  alk  whether  bodies  fo  exift,  that  the  motion  of 
one  cannot  be  without  the  motion  of  another :  to  determine 
this  either  way,  is  to  beg  the  queftion  for  or  againft  a 
vacuum.  Locke. 

9.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  deftroy. 

Now  where  is  he,  that  will  not  ftay  fo  long 
’Till  ficknefs  hath  determin’d  me  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV. 
To  Determine,  v.  n. 

(•  1  o conclude;  to  form  a  final  conclufion. 

Eve!  now  expedt  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 
Of  us  will  foon  determine ,  or  impofe 
New  laws  to  be  obferv’d.  Milton  s  Par  adi/e  Lojl,  b.  xi. 
It  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand  which  way  the  learned 
fliall  determine  of  it,  Locke. 
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2.  To  end;  to  come  to  an  end. 

They  were  apprehended,  and  after  convidtion  the  danger 
determined  by  their  deaths.  Hayward. 

All  pleafure  fpringing  from  a  gratified  paflion,  as  moft  of 
the  pleafure  of  fin  docs,  muft  needs  determine  with  that 
paflion.  South’s  Sermons. 

3.  To  come  to  a  decifion. 

She  foon  £hall  know  of  us. 

How  honourably  and  how  kindly  we 

Determine  for  her.  Shake/.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

4.  To  end  confequentially. 

Revolutions  of  ftate,  many  times,  make  way  for  new  in- 
ftitutions  and  forms ;  and  often  determine  in  either  fetting  up 
fome  tyranny  at  home,  or  bringing  in  fome  conqueft  from 
abroad.  Temple. 

5.  To  refolve  concerning  any  thing. 

Now,  noble  peers,  the  caufe  why  we  are  met 
Is  to  determine  of  the  coronation.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Deterra'tion.  n.  f.  [de  and  terra,  Latin  ;  deterrer^  French. J 
Difcovery  of  anything  by  removal  of  the  earth  that  hides  it  $ 
the  adt  of  unburying. 

This  concerns  the  raifing  of  new  mountains,'  deterrations 
or  the  devolution  of  earth  down  upon  the  valleys,  from  the 
hills  and  higher  grounds.  Woodward’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

DeteRsion.  n.f.  [from  detergo,  Latin.]  The  act  of  cleanfing 
a  fore. 

I  endeavoured  deterfion ;  but  the  matter  could  not  be  dis¬ 
charged.  Wifemans  Surgery 

DeteRsive.  adj.  [from  deterge .]  Having  the  power  to 

cleanfe. 

DeteRsive.  n.f.  An  application  that  has  the  power  of 
cleanfing  wounds. 

We  frequently  fee  fimple  ulcers  affiidfed  with  {harp  humours, 
which  corrode  them,  and  render  them  painful  fordid  ulcers, 
if  not  timely  relieved  b y  deterfives  and  lenients.  Wifeman. 

To  DETE'ST.  V.  a.  [detrjler,  Latin.]  To  hate;  to  abhor 5 
to  abominate. 

Nigh  thereto  the  ever-damned  beaft 
Durft  not  approach  ;  for  he  was  deadly  made. 

And  all  that  life  preferved  did  detejl.  Fairy  Ljhieen,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

Glory  grows  guilty  of  detcjled  crimes. 

When  for  fame’s  fake,  for  praife,  an  outward  part. 

We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart.  Shakefpeare . 

Since  Cleopatra  died. 

I’ve  liv’d  in  fuch  diftionour,  that  the  gods 
Detejl  my  bafenefs.  Shakefpeare’ s  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

There  is  that  naturally  in  the  heart  of  man  which  abhors 
fin  as  fin,  and  cdnfequently  would  make  him  detejl  it  both  in 
himfelf  and  others  too.  South’s  Sermons. 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 

My  heart  detefts  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.  Pope. 

Detectable,  adj.  [from  detejl .]  Hateful;  abhorred;  abo¬ 
minable;  odious. 

Beguil’d,  divorc’d,  wrong’d,  fpighted,  {lain ! 

Moft  deteflable  death.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

He  defired  him,  and  the  tefidue  of  the  Scottifh  nobility,  to 
confiJer  that  both  armies  confifted  of  Chriftians,  to  whom 
nothing  is  more  detejlable  than  efFufion  of  human  blood.  Hayw. 

Dete'stably.  adv.  [from  detejlable.]  Hatefully ;  abominably  j 
odioufly. 

It  ftands  here  ftigmatized  by  the  apoftle  as  a  temper  of 
mind,  rendering  man  fo  detejlably  bad,  that  the  great  enemy 
of  mankind,  the  devil  himfelf,  neither  can  nor  defires  to  make 
them  worfe.  South’s  Sermons . 

Detest a'tion.  n.f  [from  detejl .] 

1.  Hatred;  abhorrence;  abomination. 

Then  only  did  misfortune  make  her  fee  what  fhe  had  done, 
efpecially  finding  in  us  rather  detejlation  than  pity.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

2.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  with  for ;  but  of  feems  more  proper. 

The  detejlation  you  can  exprefs 
For  vice  in  all  its  glitt’ring  drefs.  Swift. 

Our  love  of  God  will  infpire  us  with  a  detejlation  for  fin,  as 
what  is  of  all  things  moft  contrary  to  his  divine  nature.  Swift. 

Dete'ster.  n.f  [from  detejl.]  One  that  hates  or  abhors. 

To  Dethro'ne.  v.  a.  [ dejtroner ,  Fr  de  and  thronus ,  Latin.] 
To  deveft  of  regality;  to  throw  down  from  the  throne;  to 
deprive  of  regal  dignity. 

DetFnue.  n  f.  [detinue^  French.]  A  writ  that  lies  againft 
him,  who,  having  goods  or  chattels  delivered  him  to  keep, 
refufes  to  deliver  them  again.  Cowel. 

Detona'tion.  n.f  [detono,  Latin.]  Somewhat  more  forcible 
than  the  ordinary  crackling  of  falts  in  calcination  ;  as  in  the 
going  off  of  the  pulvis  or  aurum  fulminans,  or  the  like.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  for  that  noife  which  happens  upon  the  mixture  of 
fluids  that  ferment  with  violence;  as  oil  of  turpentine  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  rcfembling  the  explofion  of  gunpowder.  Sjhtincy. 

A  new  coal  is  not  to  be  caft  on  the  nitre,  ’till  the  detonation 
occafioned  by  the  former  be  either  quite  or  almoft  altogether 
ended ;  unlefs  it  chance  that  the  puffing  matter  do  blow  the 
coal  too  foon  out  of  the  crucible.  Boyle  on  Saltpetre. 

To  DE'TONIZE.  v.  a.  [from  detonoy  Latin.]  To  calcine  with 
detonation.  A  chemical  term. 
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Nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  detonizcd  nitre  is  deftroycd  in 
eighteen  days.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

To  Deto'rt.  v.  a.  [ detortus ,  of  dctorqueo ,  Latin.]  To  wreft 
from  the  original  import,  meaning,  or  defign.  , 

They  have  affumed  what  amounts  to  an  infallibility  in  the 
private  fpirit,  and  have  Retorted  texts  of  fcripturc  to  the  fedi- 
tion,  difturbance,  and  deftruition  of  the  civil  government. 

Dryden' s  Preface  to  Rcl.  Laid. 

To  DETRA'CT.  v.  a.  [detraction.,  Latin  ;  de trader,  F rench .  ] 
To  derogate;  to  take  away  by  envy  and  calumny,  or  other- 
wife,  any  thing  from  the  reputation  of  another. 

Thofe  were  affiftants  in  private,  but  not  trufted  to  manage 
the  affairs  in  publick  ;  for  that  would  detract  from  the  honour 
of  the  principal  ambaffador.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

No  envy  can  detract  from  this :  it  will  fbine  in  hiftory, 
and,  like  fwans,  grow  whiter  the  longer  it  endures.  Dryden. 

Detra  cter.  n.f.  [from  detract. ]  One  that  takes  away 

another’s  reputation ;  one  that  impairs  the  honour  of  another 
injurioufly. 

I  am  right  glad  to  be  thus  fatisfied  by  you,  in  that  I  have 
often  heard  it  queftioned,  and  yet  was  never  able  till  now  to 
choke  the  mouth  of  fuch  detraders  with  the  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  flanderous  untruths.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Whether  we  are  fo  intirely  fure  of  their  loyalty  upon  the 
prefent  foot  of  government  as  you  may  imagine,  their  de- 
traCiers  make  a  queftion.  •  Swift. 

Away  the  fair  detraders  went, 

And  gave  by  turns  their  cenfures  vent.  Swift. 

Detraction,  n.f.  [detradio,  Latin ;  detraction,  French.] 

Detraction ,  in  the  native  importance  of  the  word,  fignifies 
the  withdrawing  or  taking  off  from  a  thing;  and,  as  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  reputation,  it  denotes  the  impairing  or  lefTening  a 
man  in  point  of  fame,  rendering  him  lefs  valued  and  efteemed 
by  others,  which  is  the  final  aim  of  detraction ,  though  pur- 
fued  by  various  means.  Ayliffe. 

Even  now 

I  put  myfelf  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unfpeak  mine  own  detradion  ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myfelf, 

For  Grangers  to  my  nature.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Fame,  that  her  high  birth  to  raife. 

Seem’d  erft  fo  lavifh  and  profufe. 

We  may  juftly  now  accufe 

Of  detradion  from  her  praife.  Milton. 

If  detradion  could  invite  us,  diferetion  furely  would  con¬ 
tain  us  from  any  derogatory  intention.  Brown. 

To  put  a  flop  to  the  infults  and  detractions  of  vain  men, 
I  refolved  to  enter  a  little  farther  into  the  examination. 

Woodward' s  Natural  Hijlory. 
To  confider  an  author  farther,  as  the  fubje£t  of  obloquy 
and  detradion ,  we  may  obferve  with  what  pleafure  a  work  is 
received  by  the  invidious  part  of  mankind,  in  which  a  writer 
falls  fhort  of  himfelf.  Addifon' s  Freeholder ,  N°.  40. 

DetraCtory.  adj.  [from  detrad.]  Defamatory  by  denial  of 
defert ;  derogatory.  Sometimes  with  to,  properly  from. 

This  is  not  only  derogatory  unto  the  wifdom  of  God,  who 
bath  propofed  the  world  unto  our  knowledge,  and  thereby  the 
notion  of  himfelf,  but  alfo  detractory  unto  the  intelledl  and 
fenfe  of  man,  exprelfedly  difpofed  for  that  inquifition.  Brown. 

In  mentioning  the  joys  of  heaven,  I  ufe  the  expreffions  I 
find  lefs  detradory  from  a  theme  above  our  praifes.  Boyle. 

The  detradory  lye  takes  from  a  great  man  the  reputation 
that  juftly  belongs  to  him.  Arbuthnot' s  Hijlory  of  J.  Bull. 

Detr a'ctress.  n.f.  [from  detrad .)  A  cenforious  woman. 

If  any  fhall  detract  from  a  lady’s  character,  unlefs  fhe  be 
abfent,  the  faid  detradrefs  fhall  be  forthwith  ordered  to  the 
lowefl  place  of  the  room.  Addifon' s  Freeholder,  N’.  2;. 

DETRIMENT,  n.f.  [ detrimentum ,  Latin.]  Lofs;  damage; 
mifehief;  diminution;  harm. 

Difficult  it  mud  needs  have  been  for  one  Chriflian  church 
to  abolifh  that  which  all  had  received  and  held  for  the  fpace  of 
many  ages,  and  that  without  any  detriment  unto  religion. 

Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f  14. 

I  can  repair 

That  detriment,  if  fuch  it  be,  to  lofe 

Self-loft.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vii.  /.  152. 

If  your  joint  pow’r  prevail,  th’  affairs  of  hell 
No  detriment  need  fear  ;  go,  and  be  ftrong.  Milton's  P.  Lojl. 
There  often  falls  out  fo  many  things  to  be  done  on  the 
fudden,  that  fome  of  them  muft  of  neceffity  be  negledled  for 
that  whole  year,  which  is  the  greateft  detriment  to  this  whole 
my  fiery.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

Let  a  family  burn  but  a  candle  a  night  lefs  than  the  ufual 
number,  and  they  may  take  in  the  Spectator  without  detriment 
to  their  private  affairs.  Addijon  s  Spedator,  N°.  486. 

Detrimental.^',  [from  detriment.  ]  Mifchievous;  harm¬ 
ful  ;  caufing  lofs. 

Among  all  honorary  rewards,  which  are  neither  dangerous 
nor  detrimental  to  the  donor,  I  remember  none  fo  remarkable 
as  the  titles  which  are  bellowed  by  the  emperor  of  China  : 
thefe  are  never  given  to  any  fubjedl  ’till  the  fubjeft  is  dead. 

Addifon' s  Guardian ,  NT  96. 
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Obftinacy  in  prejudices,  which  are  detrimental  to  our  coun¬ 
try,  ought  not  to  be  miflaken  for  virtuous  refolution  and 
firmnefs  of  mind.  Addifon' s  Freeholder ,  N°.  25. 

DetriTion.  n.  f.  [detero,  detritus ,  Latin.]  The  ad  of  wear¬ 
ing  away.  Did. 

T o  DE  I  RUDE.  v.  a.  [ detrudo ,  Latin  ]  To  thruft  down; 
'Fo  force  into  a  lower  place. 

Such  as  are  detruded  down  to  hell. 

Either,  for  fhame,  they  ftill  thcmfelves  retire; 

Or,  ty’d  in  chains,  they  in  clofe  prifon  dwell.  Davies. 

Philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fouls  of  men  may,  for 
their  mifearriages,  be  detruded  into  the  bodies  of  beafts.  Locke. 

At  thv  command  the  vernal  fun  awakes 

"Fhe  torpid  fap,  detruded  to  the  root 

By  wintry  winds.  Thom f on  s  Spring. 

To  DETRU'NCATE.  v,  a.  [deti  ■unco,  Latin.]  To  lop;  to 
cut ;  to  fhorten  by  deprivation  of  parts. 

DetruncaTion.  n.f.  [from  detruncate.]  The  a£t  of  lopping 
or  cutting. 

Detru'sion.  n.  f  [from  detrufo,  Latin.]  The  a£l  of  thruft- 
ing  or  forcing  down. 

From  this  detrufion  of  the  waters  towards  the  fide,  the  parts 
towards  the  pole  muft  be  much  increafed.  Keil  again/i  Burnet. 

DeturbaTion.  n.  f  [ deturbo ,  Latin.]  The  ail  of  throwing 
down ;  degradation.  Diet. 

Devastation,  n.f.  [devafo,  Latin.]  Wafte;  havock;  de¬ 
flation  ;  deftruclion. 

By  devajlation  the  rough  warrior  gains. 

And  farmers  fatten  moll  when  famine  reigns.  Garth. 

That  flood  which  overflowed  Attica  in  the  days  of  Ogyges, 
and  that  which  drowned  Theffaly  in  Deucalion’s  Time,  made 


cruel  havock  and  devajlation  among  them. 


Woodward. 


Deuce,  n.f.  [deux,  French.]  1.  Two:  A  word  ufed  in  games. 

You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  gamefter;  then,  I  am  fure,  you 
know  how  much  the  grofs  lum  of  deuce  ace  amounts  to.  Shak . 

2.  The  devil.  See  Deuse. 

I  o  Develop,  v.a.  [developer,  French.]  To  difengage  from 
fomething  that  enfolds  and  conceals ;  to  difentangle;  to  clear 
from  its  covering. 

Take  him  to  develop,  if  you  can. 

And  hew  the  block  off,  and  get  out  the  man.  Dunciad. 

Deve'rgence.  n.f.  [devergentid,  Latin.]  Declivity;  declina¬ 
tion.  Did . 

To  Deve'st.  v.a.  [devejler,  French ;  de  and  veflis,  Latin.] 

I.  To  ftrip ;  to  deprive  of  cloaths. 

Then  of  his  arms  Androgeus  he  devejls , 

His  fword,  his  Ihield  he  takes,  and  plumed  crefts.  Denham. 

2:  To  ftrip  ;  to  take  away  any  thing  good. 

What  are  thofe  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations, 
which  do  forfeit  and  devejl  all  right  and  title  in  a  nation  to 
government  ?  Bacon. 

3-  To  free  from  any  thing  bad. 

Come  on,  thou  little  inmate  of  this  breaft, 

Which  for  thy  fake  from  paffions  I  devejl.  Prior. 

DEVE'X.  adj.  [devexus,  Latin.]  Bending  down;  declivous; 
incurvated  downwards. 

Deve'xity.  n.f.  [from  devex.]  Incurvation  downwards;  de¬ 
clivity. 

To  De'viate.  v.  n.  [de  via  decedere,  Latin.] 

1.  To  wander  from  the  right  or  common  way. 

The  reft  to  fome  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 

But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  fenfe.  Dryden. 

Thus  Pegafus,  a  nearer  way  to  take, 

May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track.  Pope. 

What  makes  all  phyfical  and  moral  ill  ? 

There  nature  deviates,  and  here  wanders  will.  Pope's  EJfays. 

Befides  places  which  may  deviate  from  the  fenfe  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  it  would  be  kind  to  obferve  any  deficiencies  in  the 
djaion.  popet 

2.  1  o  go  aftray  ;  to  err  ;  to  fin  ;  to  offend. 

DeviaTion.  n.f.  [from  deviate.] 

1.  The  aa  of  quitting  the  right  way  ;  error;  wandering. 

Thefe  bodies  perfevere  in  their  motions,  and  conftantly 
move  round  in  the  fame  traas,  without  making  the  leaft 
deviation.  Cheyne' s  Phil.  Princ. 

2.  Variation  from  eftablifhed  rule. 

Having  once  furveyed  the  true  and  proper  natural  alphabet, 
we  may  eafily  difeover  the  deviations  from  it  in  the  charaaer 
thereof,  in  all  the  alphabets  in  ufe,  either  by  defedt  of  Angle 
charaaers,  of  letters,  or  by  confufion  of  them.  Holder. 

3.  Offence ;  obliquity  of  condua. 

Worthy  perfons,  if  inadvertently  drawn  into  a  deviation , 
will  endeavour  inftantly  to  recover  their  loft  ground,  that  they 
may  not  bring  error  into  habit.  ClariJJ'a, 

Devi'ce.  n.  f.  [devife,  French  ;  divifa,  Italian.] 

1.  A  contrivance ;  a  ftratagem. 

This  is  our  device , 

ThatFalftaff  at  that  oak  fhall  meet  with  us.  Shakcfpeare. 

He  intended  it  as  a  politick  device  to  leffen  their  intereft 
and  keep  them  low  in  the  world.  Atterbury's  Sermons . 

2.  A  defign ;  a  fcheme  formed  ;  projea ;  fpeculation. 

Touching  the  exchange  of  laws  in  praaice  with  laws  in 
6  "I  device , 
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device,  which  they  fay  are  better  for  the  ftate  of  the  church, 
if  they  might  take  place :  the  farther  we  examine  them,  the 
greater  caufe  we  find  to  conclude,  although  we  continue  the 
fame  we  are,  the  harm  is  not  great.  Hooker ,  Dedicat. 

His  device  is  againft  Babylon,  to  deftroy  it.  Jer.  Ii.  1 1. 
There  are  many  devices  in  a  man’s  heart;  nevertheless,  the 
counfel  of  the  Lord  fhall  ftand.  Prov.  xix.  21. 

3.  The  emblem  on  a  fhield  ;  the  enfign  armorial  of  a  nation  01 
family. 

Then  change  we  Ihields,  and  their  devices  bear  ;  ^  ^ 

Let  fraud  fupply  the  want  of  force  in  war.  Dryden  s  :v. n. 

Hibernia’s  harp,  device  of  her  command,  _ 

And  parent  of  her  mirth,  (ball  there  be  feen.  Prior. 

They  intend  to  let  the  world  fee  what  party  they  are  of, 
by  figures  and  defigns  upon  thefe  fans ;  as  the  knights-errant 
ufed  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  devices  on  their  fhields.  Addif. 

4.  Invention  ;  genius. 

He’s  gentle ;  never  fchoolcd,  and  yet  learned  ;  full  of  noble 
device ,  of  all  forts  enchantingly  beloved.  Shak.  As  you  like  it. 
DE'VIL.  n.f  [biopul,  Saxon;  disbolus ,  Latin.  It  is  more 
properly  written  divel .] 

1 .  A  fallen  angel ;  the  temper  and  fpiritual  enemy  of  mankind. 

Are  you  a  man  ? 

- Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 

Which  might  appal  the  devil.  Shakcfpeare’s  Macbeth. 

2.  A  wicked  man  or  woman. 

See  thyfelf,  devil: 

Proper  deformity  feems  not  in  the  fiend 

So  horrid  as  in  woman.  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear. 

3.  A  ludicrous  term  for  mifehief. 

A  war  of  profit  mitigates  the  evil ; 

But  to  be  tax’d,  and  beaten,  is  the  devil.  _  Granville. 

4.  A  kind  of  expletive,  exprefiing  wonder  or  vexation. 

The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare  ; 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there  !  Pope ,  Epijl.  ii. 

5.  A  kind  of  ludicrous  negative  in  an  adverbial  fenfe. 

The  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he.  A  Preverb. 
De'  vilish.  adj.  [from  devil.] 

1 .  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  devil ;  diabolical ;  mif- 
chievous ;  malicious ;  deftrudive. 

Gynecia  took  a  farther  conceit  of  it,  miftrufting  greatly 
Cecropia,  becaufe  fhe  had  heard  much  of  the  devilifn  wicked- 
nefs  of  her  heart.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

For  grief  thereof,  and  devilijh  defpight. 

From  his  infernal  furnaces  forth  he  threw 

Huge  flames,  that  dimmed  all  the  heaven’s  light. 

Enroll’d  in  dufkilh  fmoak  and  brimftone  blue.  Fairy  £>ucen. 
In  hollow  cube 

He  trains  his  devilijh  engin’ry,  impal’d 

On  ev’ry  fide  with  Ihadowy  fquadrons  deep.  Milton’s  P .  Lojl, 

2.  Having  communication  with  the  devil. 

The  dutchefs,  by  his  fubornation. 

Upon  my  life  began  her  devilijh  practices.  Shakef.  Henry  VI. 

3.  An  epithet  of  abhorrence  or  contempt. 

A  devilijh  knave !  befides  the  knave  is  handfome,  young, 
and  blyth  :  all  thofe  requifites  are  in  him  that  delight.  Shakejp. 
De'vilishly.  adv.  [from  devilijh.]  In  a  manner  fuiting  the 
devil ;  diabolically. 

Thofe  trumpeters  threatened  them  with  continual  alarms  of 
damnation,  if  they  did  not  venture  life,  fortune,  and  all,  in 
that  which  wickedly  and  devilijhly  thofe  impoftors  called  the 
caufe  of  God.  South  s  Sermons. 

De'vilkin.  n.f.  [from  devil.]  A  little  devil.  ClariJJa. 

De'vious.  adj.  [ devius ,  Latin.] 

1.  Out  of  the  common  track. 

Creufa  kept  behind  :  by  choice  we  ftray 
Through  ev’ry  dark  and  ev’ry  devious  way.  Dryden’ s  JEn. 

In  this  minute  devious  fubjed  I  have  been  neceflitated  to 
explain  nayfelf  in  more  words,  than  to  fome  few  may  feem 
needful.  Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 

2.  Wandering;  roving;  rambling. 

Every  mufe. 

And  every  blooming  pleafure,  wait  without 

To  blefs  the  wildly  devious  morning  walk.  T’hsmf.  Summer. 

3.  Erring ;  going  aftray  from  reditude. 

One  devious  ftep,  at  firfl:  fetting  out,  frequently  leads  a  per- 
fon  into  a  wildernefs  of  doubt  and  error.  ClariJJa. 

To  DEVFSE.  v.  a .  [devifer ,  French,  as  of  devifare ,  to  Jook 
about.  Skinner.'] 

1.  To  contrive;  to  form  by  art ;  to  invent;  to  excogitate;  to 
ftrike  out  by  thought. 

Whether  they,  at  their  firfl;  coming  into  the  land,  or  after¬ 
wards,  by  trading  with  other  nations  which  had  letters,  learned 
them  of  them,  or  clevifed  them  among  themfelves,  is  very 
doubtful.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

He  could  by  his  (kill  draw  after  him  the  weight  of  five 
thoufand  bulhels  of  grain,  and  devife  thofe  rare  engines  which 
Ihot  fmall  ftones  at  hand,  but  great  ones  afar  off.  Peacham. 
Ye  fons  of  art,  one  curious  piece  devije , 

From  whofe  conftrudurc  motion  fhall  arife.  Blackrnore. 

2.  To  plan ;  to  feheme. 
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Behold  I  frame  evil  againfl  you,  and  devife  a  device  againft 
you.  Jerxnlu. 

To  Devi'se.  v.  n.  Toconfider;  to  contrive;  to  lay  plans; 
to  form  fchemes. 

Her  merry  fit  fhe  frefhly  ’gan  to  rear, 

And  did  of  joy  and  jollity  devife ,  ^ 

Herfelf  to  cherifh  and  her  guefl:  to  chcar.  Fairy  .jttcenyl  ii. 
But  fith  now  fafe  ye  feifed  have  the  fhore, 

And  well  arrived  are,  high  God  be  bleft,  # 

Let  us  devife  of  eafe  and  everlafling  reft.  Fairy  JJticen,  b.  1. 
Since  we  are  fo  far  entered,  let  us,  I  pray  you,  a  little  dtvife 
of  thofe  evils  by  which  that  country  is  held  in  this  wretched 
cafe,  that  it  cannot,  as  you  fay,  be  recurcd.  Spcnfer  s  Ireland. 

Deiije  but  how  you’ll  ufe  him  when  lie  comes,  anu  let  us 
two  devije  to  bring  him  thither.  Shak.  Mer.  Ik ives  f  Ivincjn . 
Devi'se  n  f.  [devife,  a  will,  old  French.] 

1.  1  head!  of  giving  or  bequeathing  by  will. 

This  word  is  properly  attributed,  in  our  common  law,  to 
him  that  bequeaths  his  goods  by  his  laft  will  or  teftament  in 
writing ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  thofe  that  now  appertain 
only  to  the  devifour,  by  this  ad  are  diftributed  into  many 

P^ts.  .  ,  „ 

The  alienation  is  made  by  devife  in  a  laft  will  only,  and  the 

third  part  of  thefe  profits  is  there  demandable,  by  fpecial  provi- 
fion  thereof  made  in  the  ftatute.  Paeons  Off.  of  Alienation, 

2.  Contrivance.  See  Device. 

God  hath  omitted  nothing  needful  to  his  purpofe,  nor  left 
his  intention  to  be  accomplifhed  by  our  devifes.  Hooker. 

To  Devi'se.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  grant  by  will.  A 
law  term. 

Devi'se r.  n.f  [from  devife."]  A  contriver;  an  mventer. 

Being  divided  ffem  truth  in  themfedves,  they  are  yet  farther 
removed  by  advenient  deception  ;  for  true  it  is,  ^if  I  fay  tney 
are  daily  mocked  into  error  by  devifers.  Brown’s  V ulg.  Errours. 

The  authors  of  ufeful  inventions,  the  devifers  of  wholfome 
laws,  as  were  the  philolophers  of  ancient  times,  were  honoured 
as  the  fathers  and  .prophets  of  their  country.  Grew  s  Cofmol. 
DE'VITABLE.  adj.  [ devitabilis ,  Lat.]  Poffible  to  be  avoided  ; 

avoidable.  _  _  ^  Dibt. 

Devita'tion.  n.f.  [devitatio,  Latin.]  The  act  of  efcaping  or 
avoiding.  *  Ditt. 

Devo'id.  adj.  [ vuide ,  French.] 

1.  Empty;  vacant;  void. 

When  I  awoke,  and  found  her  place  devoid. 

And  nought  but  prefled  grafs  where  the  had  lyen, 

I  forrow’d  all  fo  much  as  earft  I  joy’d.  Fairy  ghieen,  l. 

2.  Without  any  thing,  whether  good  or  evil;  free  from;  in 
want  of. 

He  flung  it  from  him,  and  devoid  of  dread. 

Upon  him  lightly  leaped  without  heed.  Fairy  Fjhi.ecn,  b.  ii. 
That  the  foul  and  angels  are  devoid  of  quantity  and  dimen- 
fion,  hath  the  fuffrage  of  the  moft ;  and  that  they  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  proper  locality,  is  generally  opinioned.  Glanv. 

The  motion  of  this  chariot  will  ftill  be  eafier  as  it  afeends 
higher,  ’till  at  length  it  fhall  become  utterly  devoid  of  gravity, 
when  the  leaft  ftrength  will  be  able  to  beftow  upon  it  a  fwift 
motion.  Wilkins’ s  Math.  Magic. 

His  warlike  mind,  his  foul  devoid  of  fear,  1 

His  high  defining  thoughts  were  figur’d  there,  > 

As  when,  by  magick,  ghofts  are  made  appear.  Dryden.  3 
We  Tyrians  are  not  fo  devoid  of  fenfe, 

Nor  fo  remote  from  Phoebus’  influence.  Dryden  sVirg.  JEn. 
Davo'lR.  n.f  [ devoir ,  French.] 

1.  Service.  A  fenfe  now  not  ufed. 

To  reftore  again  the  kingdom. of  the  Mamelukes,  he  of¬ 
fered  him  their  utmoft  devoir  and  fervice.  Knolles’s  Hijlory. 

2.  Ad  of  civility  or  obfequioufnefs. 

Aukward  and  fupple,  each  devoir  to  pay, 

She  flatters  her  good  lady  twice  a  day.  Pope. 

To  DEVOLVE,  v  a.  [ devolvo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  roll  down. 

The  matter  which  devolves  from  the  hills  down  upon  the 
lower  ^rounds,  does  not  confiderably  raife  and  augment  them. 

Woodward’s  Natural  Hi/lory. 
Through  fplendid  kingdoms  he  devolves  his  maze. 

Now  wanders  wild  through  folitary  trads 
Of  life-deferted  fand.  Fhomfon  s  Summer ,  /.  805* 

2.  To  move  from  one  hand  to  another. 

Becaufe  they  found  too  much  confufion  in  fuch  a  multitude 
of  ftatefmen,  they  devolved  their  whole  authority  into  the 
hands  of  the  council  of  fixty.  Addifon’s  Remarks  on  Italy. 
The  whole  power,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  devolved  upon 

that  family.  Sw'fU 

To  Devo'lve.  v.  n.  To  fall  in  fucceflion  into  new  hands. 
Suppofing  people,  by  wanting  fpiritual  blefiings,  did  lofe  all 
their  right  to  temporal,  yet  that  forfeiture  mult  devolve  only  to 
the  fupreme  Lord.  _  Decay  of  Piety. 

Devolution,  n.f  [dev olutio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  ad  of  rolling  down. 

What  concerns  the  railing  of  new  mountains,  deterrations, 

or  the  devolution  of  earth  down  upon  the  valleys  from  the 

hills 
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hills  and  high  grounds,  will  fall  more  properly  under  our  con¬ 
federation  on  another  occafion.  Woodward's  Natural  Hijiory. 

1.  Removal  from  hand  to  hand. 

The  jurifdietion  exercifed  in  thofe  courts  is  derived  from 
the  crown  of  England,  and  the  laft  devolution  is  to  the  king 
by  wav  of  appeal.  Hale's  Common  Law  of  Eng  and. 

Devov  a'  tion.  n  f.  [from  devoro ,  Latin.]  The  ait  of  de¬ 
vouring.  Did. 

To  DEVOTE.  v.  a.  [ devoveo  devotus ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  dedicate;  to  confecrate ;  to  appropriate. 

No  devoted  thing  that  a  man  fhall  devote  unto  the  Lord,  of 
all  that  he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beaft,  and  of  the  field  of 
his  poffeffion,  fhall  be  fold  or  redeemed.  Lev.  xxvii.  2  i . 

What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend, 

To  it  op  devoted  charitable  deeds  ?  Shakejp.  Richard  III. 

While  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  difeipline, 

Let’s  be  no  Hoicks,  nor  no  flocks,  I  pray ; 

Or  fo  dev  le  to  Ariftotle’s  checks. 

As  Ovid  be  an  outcaft  quite  abjur’d.  Sb.  Lam.  of  the  Shrew . 

They,  impious,  dar’d  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day.  Pope’s  Odyjfey ,  b.  i. 

If  perfons  of  this  make  ihould  ever  devote  themfelves  to 
fcience,  they  ihould  be  well  allured  of  a  folid  and  ilrong  con- 
ftitution  of  body.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  To  addiit ;  to  give  up  to  ill. 

Aliens  were  devoted  to  their  rapine  and  defpight.  Dec.  of  Piety. 
Having  once  debauched  their  fenfes  with  the  pleaiures  of 
other  nations,  they  devoted  themfelves  unto  all  wickednefs. 

Crew's  CoJ'm.  Sac.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
Ah  why,  Penelope,  this  caufelefs  fear. 

To  render  ileep’s  foft  bleffings  inftneere  ? 

Alike  devote  to  furrow’s  dire  extreme. 

The  day  refleftion,  and  the  midnight  dream.  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

3.  To  curfe;  to  execrate;  to  doom  to  deftruftion. 

Yet  not  for  thy  advice,  or  threats,  I  fly 
Thofe  wicked  tents  devoted ;  left  the  wrath 
Impendent,  raging  into  fudden  flame, 

Diftinguifh  not.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  v.  /.  ScjO. 

T o  deftruftion  facred,  and  devote. 

He  with  his  whole  pofterity  muft  die.  Milton  s  Parad.  Lojl. 

Goddefs  of  maids,  and  confcious  of  our  hearts. 

So  keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts, 

Which  Niobe’s  devoted  iftue  felt, 

When,  hilling  through  the  ikies,  the  feather’d  deaths  were 
dealt.  Drydens  Fables. 

Let  her,  like  me,  of  ev’ry  joy  forlorn, 

Devote  the  hour  when  fuch  a  wretch  was  born : 

Like  me  to  deferts  and  to  darknefs  run.  Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 
Devo'tedness.  n.f  [from  devote.]  The ftate  of  being  devoted 
or  dedicated. 

Whatever  may  fall  from  my  pen  to  her  difadvantage,  relates 
to  her  but  as  ihe  was,  or  may  again  be,  an  obftacle  to  your 
devotednefs  to  feraphick  love.  Boyle's  Seraphick  Love. 

The  owning  of  our  obligation  unto  virtue,  may  be  ftiled 
natural  religion ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  devotednefs  unto  God,  our 
liege  Lord,  fo  as  to  aft  in  all  things  according  to  his  will. 

Grew' s  C  of  mol.  Sac.  b.  iii.  c.  5. 
Devote'e.  n.f.  [ devot ,  French.]  One  erroneoufly  or  fuper- 
ftitioufly  religious  ;  a  bigot. 

DEVOTION,  n.f  [ devotion ,  French;  devotio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  ftate  of  being  confecrated  or  dedicated. 

2.  Piety  ;  afts  of  religion. 

Mean  time  her  warlike  brother  on  the  feas 
His  waving  ftreamers  to  the  winds  difplays. 

And  vows  for  his  return,  with  vain  devotion ,  pays.  Dryd. 

3.  An  aft  of  external  worlhip. 

Religious  minds  are  inflamed  with  the  love  of  publick 

.■  Hooker, 

devotion.  .  , 

For  as  I  palled  by  and  beheld  your  devotion ,  I  found  an  altar 
with  this  infeription,  To  the  unknown  God.  Adis  xvii.  23. 
In  vain  doth  man  the  name  of  juft  expeft, 

If  his  devotions  he  to  God  negleft.  Denham. 

4.  Prayer  ;  expreflion  of  devotion. 

An  aged  holy  man, 

That  day  and  night  faid  his  devotion , 

No  other  worldly  bufinefs  did  apply.  Fairy  Pfueen,  b.  i. 
Your  devotion  has  its  opportunity :  we  muft  pray  always, 
but  chiefly  at  certain  times.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

5.  The  ftate  of  the  mind  under  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  dependance 
upon  God. 

Grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Defcends,  thither  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes 
Direfted  in  devotion ,  to  adore 
And  worlhip  God  fupreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vu.  /.  514. 

From  the  full  choir,  when  loud  Hofanna’s  rife. 

And  fwell  the  pomp  of  dreadful  facrifice ; 

Amid’  that  feene,  if  fome  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  ftone  where  our  cold  reliques  lie. 

Devotion's  felf  fhall  fteal  a  thought  from  heav  n, 

One  human  tear  lhall  drop,  and  be  forgiv’n.  Pope. 
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Devotion  rnay  be  confiderccf  either  as  an  exercife  of  publick 
or  private  prayers  at  fet  times  and  occafions,  or  as  a  temper 
of  the  mind,  a  ftate  and  difpofition  of  the  heart,  which  IS 
rightly  aftefted  with  fuch  exerciffes.  Law  on  Chri/l' s  Perfedion: 

6;  An  aft  of  reverence,  refpeft,  or  ceremony. 

Whither  away  fo  fall  ? 

. —  No  farther  than  the  Tower;  and,  as  I  guefs; 

Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourfclves,  . 

To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there.  Shakef.  RlchardVA. 

7.  Strong  ftfeftion;  ardent  love;  fuch  as  makes  the  lovef  the 
foie  property  of  the  perfon  loved. 

Be  oppofite,  all  planets  of  good  luck, 

To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  pure  heart’s  love. 

Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 

I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter.  Shah.  R.  JIT. 
He  had  a  particular  reverence  for  the  perfon  of  the  kingj 
and  the  more  extraordinary  devotion  for  that  of  the  prince,  as 
he  had  had  the  honour  to  be  trufted  with  his  education.  Liar. 

8.  Difpofal ;  power;  ftate  of  dependance  on  any  one. 

Arundel-caftle  would  keep  that  rich  corner  of  the  country 
at  his  majefty’s  devotion.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

DeVo'tionAl.  adj.  [from  devotion  1\  Pertaining  to  devotion  ; 
annexed  to  worlhip  ;  religious. 

Nor  are  the  fobereft  of  them  fo  apt  for  that  devotional  com¬ 
pliance  and  junfture  of  hearts,  which  I  defire  to  bear  in  holy 
offices,  to  be  performed  with  me.  King  Charier. 

The  favourable  opinion  and  good  word  of  men  comes  often 
times  at  a  very  eafy  rate,  by  a  few  demure  looks,  with  fome 
devotional  poftures  and  grimaces.  South's  Sermons. 

Devo'tionalist.  n.f.  [from  devotion J  A  man  zealous  with¬ 
out  knowledge ;  fuperftitioufly  devout. 

To  DEVOU'R.  v.  a.  [devoro-,  Latin.] 

,.  To  eat  up  ravenoufly,  as  a  wild  beaft  or  animal  of  prey. 

We  will  fay  fome  evil  beaft  hath  devoured  him.  Gen.  xxxvii.' 

We’ve  willing  dames  enough  :  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you  to  devour  fo  many 
As  will  to  greatnefs  dedicate  themfelves. 

Finding  it  fo  inclin’d.  Shakefpedre's  Macbeth. 

So  looks  the  pent  up  lion  o’er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws.  Shakef.  Henry  VI. 
2.  To  deftroy  or  confume  with  rapidity  and  violence. 

A  fire  devoureth  before  them,,  and  behind  them  a  flame 
burneth.  ^  J°A  ii-  3“ 

How  dire  a  tempeft  from  Mycenae  pour’d, 

Our  plains,  our  temples,  and  our  town  cv.ur'd; 

It  was  the  wafte  of  war.  Drydens  /En.  b ;  viii. 

Notwithftanding  that  Socrates  lived  in  the  time  of  this  de¬ 
vouring  peftftence  at  Athens,  he  never  caught  the  leaft  in- 
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3.  To  fwallow  up;  to  annihilate. 

He  feemed  in  fwiftnefs  to  devour  the  way  Shakefpeare. 
Such  a  pleafure  as  grows  frelher  upon  enjoyment ;  and 
though  continually  fed  upon,  yet  is  never  devoured.  South. 
"Death  ftalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  hour 
Does  fome  loofe  remnant  of  thy  life  devour.  D.ryden. 

Devou'rer.  n.f.  [from  devour.]  A  confumer ;  he  that  de¬ 
vours;  he  that  preys  upon. 

Rome  is  but  a  wildernefs  of  tygers  : 

Tygers  muft  prey,  and  Rome  affords  no  prey 
But  me  and  mine  :  how  happy  art  thou  then,  . 

From  thefe  devour ers  to  be  banifhed  ?  Shak.  Fit.  Andronicus. 
Since  thofe  leviathans  are  withdrawn,  the  leffer  dev  our  ers 
fupply  their  place  :  fraud  fucceeds  to  violence.  Decay  of  Pietyi 
Store  the  pond  with  carp  and  tench,  which  do  the  belt  to¬ 
gether  of  any  filh,  all  other  filh  being  devourers  of  their 
fpawn.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

DEVCKUT.  adj.  [devotus,  Latin.] 

1.  Pious ;  religious  ;  devoted  to  holy  duties. 

We  muft  be  conftant  and  devout  in  the  worlhip  of  our 
God,  and  ready  in  all  afts  of  benevolence  to  our  neighbour. 

Rogers,  Sermon  13, 

2.  Filled  with  pious  thoughts. 

For  this,  with  foul  devout,  he  thank’d  the  god  ; 

And,  of  fuccefs  fecure,  return’d  to  his  abode.  Dryd.  Fables. 

3.  Expreffive  of  devotion  or  piety. 

Anon  dry  ground  appears,  and  from  his  ark 
The  ancient  fire  defcends,  with  all  his  train; 

Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout , 

Grateful  to  heav’n.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b>  xt.  I  £63. 
Devo'utly.  adv.  [from  devout.]  Pioufly  ;  with  ardent  devo¬ 
tion  ;  religioufly. 

Her  grace  rofe,  and  with  moaeft  paces 
Came  to  the  altar,  where  Ihe  kneel  d  ;  and,  faint-like, 

Call  her  fair  eyes  to  heav’n,  and  pray  d  devoutly.  Sb.  H.  VIII. 
One  of  the  wife  men  of  the  fociety  of  Solomon’s  houfe, 
having  a  while  attentively  and  devoutly  viewed  and  contem¬ 
plated  this  pillar  and  crofs,  fell  down  upon  his  lace.  bacon. 
Her  twilights  were  more  clear  than  our  mid-day’, 

She  dreamt  clevoutlier  than  moll  ule  to  pray’ ; 

Who  being  here  fill’d  with  grace,  yet  ftrove  to  be 

Both  where  more  grace  and  more  capacity 

At  once  is  given.  Donne. 

Think. 
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Think,  O  my  foul,  devoutly  think. 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes, 

Thou  faw’ft  the  wide  extended  deep 
In  all  its  horrors  rife  !  Add  fori  s  Spectator,  N<\  49 0. 

To  fecond  caufes  we  feem  to  truft,  without  exprefling,  fo 
devoutly  as  we  ought  to  do,  our  dependance  on  the  firft.  Attcrb. 

Deuse.  n.f  [more  properly  than  deuce ,  Junius ,  from  Dufius , 
the  name  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  evil  fpirits.J  The  devil :  a 
ludicrous  word. 

*  I  was  the  prettieft  prologue,  as  he  wrote  it ; 

VV  ell,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  ha’n’t  forgot  it.  Congreve. 

Deuterogamy,  n.f.  [Monf©.  and  y<zu.&.]  A  fecond  mar- 
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Deuterono'my.  n.f  [  (dvTt^  vcp/&.  ]  The  fecond  book  of 
the  law,  being  the  book  of  Mofes. 

DeuteroGcopy.  n.f.  [h'vre^  and  axmlu.]  The  fecond  in¬ 
tention  ;  the  meaning  beyond  the  literal  fenfe. 

Not  attaining  the  deuterofeopy ,  or  fecond  intention  of  the 
words,  they  are  fain  to  omit  their  confequences,  coherences, 
figures,  or  tropologies.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

DEW.  n.f  [heap,  Saxon;  daaw, Dutch. ]  The  moiflure  upon 
the  ground 

h  ogs,  particularly  thofe  which  we  frequently  obferve  after 
fun-fetting,  even  in  our  hotteft  months,  are  nothing  but  a 
vapour,  confiding  of  water,  and  of  fuch  mineral  matter  as 
it  meets  with  in  its  paflage,  and  could  well  bring  up  along  with 
it ;  which  vapour  was  fent  up  in  greater  quantity  all  the  fore¬ 
going  day,  than  now  in  the  evening :  but  the  fun  then  being 
above  the  horizon,  taking  it  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
rapidly  mounting  it  up  into  the  atmofphere,  it  was  not  dif- 
cernible,  as  now  it  is ;  becaufe  the  fun  being  now  gone  off, 
the  Vapour  Magnates  at  and  near  the  earth,  and  faturates  the 
air  ’till  it  is  fo  thick  as  to  be  eafily  vifible  therein  :  and  when 
at  length  the  heat  there  is  fomewhat  further  fpent,  which  is 
ufually  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  it  falls  down  again  in 
a  dew ,  alighting  upon  herbs  and  other  vegetables,  which  it 
cherifhes,  cools  and  refrefhes,  after  the  fcorching  heat  of  the 
foregoing  day.  Woodivard' s  Natural  Hiflory . 

Never  yet  one  hour  in  bed 
Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  deep, 

But  with  his  tim’rous  dreams  was  ftill  awak’d.  Shak.  R.  III. 

That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  mind,  indeed  ; 

A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us ; 

His  dew  falls  ev’ry  where.  Shakefpearc' s  Henry  VIII, 

She  looks  as  clear 

As  morning  rofes  newly  wafh’d  with  dew.  Shakefpeare. 
Dews  and  rain  are  but  the  returns  of  moift  vapours  con- 
denfed.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°.  81. 

Now  Aiding  ftreams  the  thirfty  plants  renew, 

And  feed  their  fibres  with  reviving  dew.  Pope. 

To  Dew.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  wet  as  with  dew;  to 
moiften ;  to  bedew. 

A  trickling  ftream  of  balm  moll  fovereign. 

And  dainty  dear,  which  on  the  ground  ftill  fell. 

And  overflowed  all  the  fertile  plain. 

As  it  had  dewed  been  with  timely  rain.  Fairy  Queen,  l.  i. 
Be  we  the  med’eine  of  the  fickly  weal. 

And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country’s  purge. 

Each  drop  of  us. 

- Or  fo  much  as  it  needs 

To  dew  the  fovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds.  Shakef. 

,  Give  me  thy  hand. 

That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears.  Shakef.  H.  VI. 

He  ceas’d  ;  difeerning  Adam  with  fuch  joy 
Surcharg’d,  as  had,  like  grief,  been  dew'd  in  tears. 

Without  the  vent  of  words,  which  thefe  he  breath’d. 

Milton's  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  xii.  /.  373. 
Palemon  above  the  reft  appears, 

I11  fable  garments,  dew'd  with  gufhing  tears.  Dryd.  Fables. 

2.  It  is  not  ufed  properly  of  an  adtion  of  terrour. 

In  Gallick  blood  again 

He  dews  his  reeking  lword,  and  ftrows  the  ground 
With  headlefs  ranks.  Phillips. 

De\v  berry,  n.f.  [from  dezu  and  berry.] 

Dewberries,  as  they  ftand  here  among  the  more  delicate 
fruits,  muft  be  underftood  to  mean  rafberries,  which  are  alfo 
of  the  bramble  kind.  *  Haunter. 

Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries , 

With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries.  Shakefpeare. 
Dewbespre'nt.  part,  [dew  and  befprent.]  Sprinkled  with 
dew.  1  • 

This  evening'late,  by  then  the  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta’en  their  fupper  on  the  favoury  herb 
Of  knot-grafs  dewbefprent ,  and  were  in  fold, 

I  fat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honey-fuckle.  Milton. 

Dew-burning,  adj.  [  from  dew  and  burning.  ]  The  meaning 
of  this  compound  is  doubtful.  Perhaps  it  alludes  to  the 
fparkling  of  dew. 
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Me,  now  to  prove  his  late  renewed  might, 

High-brand ifhing  his  bright  dew-burning  blade, 

Upon  his  crefted  fcalp  fo  fore  did  finite, 

That  to  the  fcull  a  yawning  wound  it  made.  Fairy  Queen. 
De'wdrop.  n.f.  [dew  and  drop.]  A  drop  of  dew  which 
fparlcles  at  fun-rile. 

I  muft  go  feek  fome  deivdrops  here, 

And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowflip’s  ear.,  Shakefpeare. 

An  hoft 

Innumerable  !  as  the  ftars  of  night. 

Or  ftars  of  morning,  dewdrops ,  which  the  fun 
Impearls  !  on  every  leaf,  and  ev’ry  flow’r.  Milton's  Pa.  Lofl, 
Reft,  fweet  as  dewdrops  on  their  flow’ry  lawns, 

VV  hen  the  fky  opens,  and  the  morning  dawns  !  Tickell. 
De'wlap.  n.f.  [from  lapping  or  licking  the  dew. ] 

1.  The  fielh  that  hangs  down  from  the  throat  of  oxen. 

Large  rowles  of  fat  about  his  fhoulders  flung. 

And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung.  Addif.  Ov.  Met. 

2.  It  is  ufed  in  Shakefpeare  fora  lip  flaccid  with  age,  in  contempt. 

And  fometimes  lurk  I  in  a  goflip’s  bowl. 

In  very  likenefs  of  a  roafted  crab  ; 

And  when  fhe  drinks  againft  her  lips  I  bob. 

And  on  the  wither’d  dewlap  pour  the  ale.  Shakefpeare. 

DeGvlapt.  adj.  [from  dewlap ,]  Furnifhed  with  dewlaps. 
Who  would  believe,  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dewlapt  like  hulls,  whofe  throats  had  hanging  at  ’em 
Wallets  of  flefh.  Shakefpeare' s  Fempefl. 

The  dewlapt  bull  now  chafes  along  the  plain. 

While  burning  love  ferments  in  ev’ry  vein.  Gay. 

De'wworm.  n.f.  [from  dew  and  vjorm. ]  A  worm  found  in 
dew. 

For  the  trout,  the  dew~ivcrm,  which  fome  call  the  lob¬ 
worm,  and  the  brandliny,  are  the  chief.  kVaitori s  Angler. 

De'wy.  adj.  [from  dew.] 

1 .  Refembling  dew ;  partaking  of  dev/. 

From  the  earth  a  dewy  mi  ft 
Went  up,  and  water’d  all  the  ground,  and  each 
Plant  of  the  field.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  vii.  /.  33 1. 

Where  two  adverfe  winds. 

Sublim’d  from  dewy  vapours  in  mid  Iky, 

Engage  with  horrid  fhock,  the  ruffled  brine 

Roars  ftormy.  Phillips. 

2.  Moift  with  dew ;  rofeid. 

The  joyous  day  ’gan  early  to  appear,  , . 

And  fair  Aurora  from  her  dewy  bed 

Of  aged  Tithone,  ’gan  herfelf  to  rear. 

With  rofy  cheeks,  for  fhame  as  blufhing  red.  Fairy  Queen, 
The  bee  with  honied  thigh. 

That  at  her  flow’ry  work  doth  fing. 

And  the  waters  murmuring. 

With  fuch  confort  as  they  keep. 

Entice  the  dewy  feather’d  fleep.  Milton, 

His  dewy  locks  diftill’d 

Ambrofia.  Miltori s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  v.  1.  56; 

His  ownPraenifte  fends  a  chofen  band, 

With  thofe  who  plough  Saturnia’s  Gabine  land  j 
Befides  the  fuccour  which  cold  Ancien  yields. 

The  rocks  of  Hernicus  and  dewy  fields.  Dryderis  AZn.  1.  viii. 
DE'XTER.  adj.  [Latin.]  The  right ;  not  the  left.  A  term 
ufed  in  heraldry. 

My  mother’s  blood 

Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  finifter 
Bounds  in  my  fire’s.  Shakefpeare' s  Troilus  and  Creffida. 

DEXTERITY,  n.f.  [dexteritas,  Latin.] 

1.  Readinefs  of  limbs;  activity;  readinefs  to  attain  fkill;  fkill; 
expertnefs. 

2.  Readinefs  of  contrivance;  quicknefs  of  expedient;  fkill  of 
management. 

His  wifdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned 
rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himfelf  from  dangers,  when 
they  prefled  him,  than  into  a  providence  to  prevent  and  re¬ 
move  them  afar  off.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

They  attempted  to  be  knaves,  but  wanted  art  and  dex¬ 
terity.  ,  South's  Sermons. 

The  fame  Proteftants  may,  by  their  dexterity ,  make  them- 
felves  the  national  religion,  and  difpofe  the  church-revenues 
among  their  paftors.  Swift. 

De'xterous.  adj.  [dexter,  Latin.] 

1.  Expert  at  any  manual  employment;  aftive;  ready;  as,  a 
dexterous  workman. 

2.  Expert  in  management ;  fubtle;  full  of  expedients. 

They  confine  themfelves,  and  are  dexterous  managers 
enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  that  corner,  with 
which  they  content  themfelves.  Locke. 

Dexte'rously.  adv.  [from  dexterous.]  Expertly;  fkilfully; 
artfully. 

The  magiftrate  fometimes  cannot  do  his  own  office  dex - 
teroufy,  but  by  adling  the  minifter.  South's  Sermons. 

But  then  my  ftudy  was  to  cog  the  dice. 

And  dextcroufly  to  throw  the  lucky  free,  Drydett. 

De'xtral. 
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De'xtRAL.  adj.  [dexter,  Latin.]  The  right;  not  the  left. 

As  for  any  tunicles  or  (kins,  which  fliould  hinder  the  liver 
from  enabling  the  dextral  parts,  we  muft  not  conceive  it  dif- 
fufeth  its  virtue  by  nicer  irradiation,  but  by  its  veins  and  pro¬ 
per  veflels.  Er own’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

Dextra'lity.  n.f.  [from  dextral.]  The  ftatc  of  bein'*  on 
the  right,  not  the  left,  fide.  0 

If  there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the  right,  and 
fuch  as  arifeth  from  a  conftant  root  in  nature,  we  might  ex- 
pe&  the  fame  in  other  animals,  whofe  parts  are  alfo  differenced 
by  dextrality.  ^  ^  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

Diabe'tes.  n.f.  [2ix0auhic.]  A  morbid  copioufnefs  of  urine; 
a  fatal  colliquation  by  the  urinary  paflages. 

An  increalc  of  that  fecietion  may  accompany  the  general 
colhquations  ,  as  in  fluxes,  hedlick  fweats  and  coughs,  diabetes , 
and  other  confumptions.  Derham’s  Pbyftco-Theology. 

Diabolical,  ladj.  [from  diabolus ,  Latin. J  Devilifh;  par- 
Diabo'lick.  J  taking  of  the  qualities  of  the  devil;  impious  ; 
atrocious ;  nefarious  ;  pertaining  to  the  devil. 

This,  in  other  beafts  obferv’d. 

Doubt  might  beget  of  diabolick  pow’r, 

Adfive  within,  beyond  the  fenfe  of  brute.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
Does  not  the  ambitious,  the  envious,  and  the  revengeful 
man  know  very  well,  that  the  thirft  of  blood,  and  affe&ation 
of  dominion  by  violence  and  oppreffion,  is  a  moft  diabolical 


outrage  upon  the  laws  of  God  and  Nature,  and  upon  the 
common  well-being  of  mankind  ?  L'Ejbange . 

The  practice  of  lying  is  a  diabolical  cxercife,  and  they  that 
ufe  it  are  the  devil  s  children.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Damned  fpirits  muft  needs  be  all  envy,  defpair,  and  rage; 
and  have  fo  much  of  a  diabdical  nature  in  them,  as  to  wifli 
all  men  to  fhare  their  mifery.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

DIACODIUM.  n.f.  [Latin. J  The  fyrup  of  poppies. 

Diaco'ustics.  n.  f.  [hxxvrtxu. ]  The  doctrine  of  founds. 

DFADEM.  n.f  [diadema,  Latin.] 

1.  A  tiara;  an  enfign  of  royalty  bound  about  the  head  of 
Eaftern  monarchs. 

The  facred  diadem  in  pieces  rent. 

And  purple  robe  gored  with  many  a  wound.  Fairy  Sfueen. 

A  lift  the  cobler’s  temples  ties. 

To  keep  the  hair  out  of  their  eyes; 

From  whence  ’tis  plain  the  diadem , 

That  princes  wear,  derives  from  them.  Swift. 

The  mark  of  royalty  worn  on  the  head ;  the  crown. 

A  crown. 


2. 


Golden  in  fhew,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns ; 


Lojl. 


Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  fleeplcfs  nights, 

To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diadem.  Milton’s  Par. 

Why  fliould  he  ravifli  then  that  diadem 
From  your  grey  temples,  which  the  hand  of  time 
Muft  fhortly  plant  on  his.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

Faction,  that  once  made  diadems  her  prey,  1 

And  ftopt  our  prince  in  his  triumphant  way,  C 

Fled  like  a  mift  before  this  radiant  day.  Rofcommon.  j 
Diade'med.  adj.  [from  diadem.]  Adorned  with  a  diadem; 
crowned. 

Not  fo,  when  diadem’d  with  rays  divine. 

Touch’d  with  the  flame  that  breaks  from  virtue’s  fhrine. 
Her  prieftlefs  mufe  forbids  the  good  to  dye, 

And  opes  the  temple  of  eternity.  Pope. 

Di7adrom.  a  f.  [hufyo[Mu  ]  The  time  in  which  any  motion 
is  performed  ;  the  time  in  which  a  pendulum  performs  its 
vibration. '  1  ‘ 

A  gry  is  one  tenth  of  a  line,  a  line  one  tenth  of  one  inch, 
'  an  inch  one  tenth  of  a  philofophical  foot,  a  philofophical  foot 
■one  third  of  a  pendulum;  whofe  diadroms,  in  the  Latitude  of 
forty-five  degrees,  are  each  equal  to  one  fecond  of  time,  or  a 
fixtieth  of  a  minute.  Locke. 

Diuresis,  n.f.  ]  The  feparation  or  disjunction  of 
fyllables ;  as  a”er. 

Diagno'stick.  n.f  [hotyntla-x.td.]  A  fymptom  by  which  a  dif- 
eafe  is  diftinguiflied  from  others. 

I  fliall  lay  down  fome  indifputable  marks  of  this  vice,  that 
whenever  we  fee  the  tokens,  we  may  conclude  the  plague  is 
in  the  houfe  : — let  us  hear  your  diagnoflicks.  Collier  on  Pride. 

One  of  our  phyficians  proved  dilappointed  of  his  prognof- 
ticks,  or  rather  diagnoflicks.  Harvey  on  Ccrjiimptiohs. 

DIAGONAL,  adj.  [^a.ym^.]  Reaching  from  one  angle  to 
another,  fo  as  to  divide  a  parallelogram  into  equal  parts. 

The  monftrofity  of  the  badger  is  ill-contrived,  and  with 
fome  disadvantage  ;  the  fhortnefs  being  fixed  unto  the  legs  of 
one  fide,  that  might  have  been  more  properly  placed  upon 
the  diagonal  movers.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

This,  and  all  like  forts  of  ftone  that  are  compofed  of  gra¬ 
nules,  will  cut  and  rive  in  any  direction,  as  well  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular,  or  in  a  diagonal ,  as  horizontally  and  parallel  to  the 
fide  of  the  ftrata.  Woodward  on  Fojfils. 

Dia'gonal.  n.J\  [from  the  adjedlive.]  A  line  drawn  from 
angle  to  angle,  and  dividing  a  Square  into  equal  parts. 

When  a  man  has  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  two  lines,  viz. 
the  fide  and  diagonal  of  a  Square,  whereof  the  diagonal  is  an 
VOL.  I. 


inch  long,  he  may  have  the  idea  alfo  of  the  divifion  of  that 
line  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts.  Locke. 

Diagonally,  adv.  [from  diagonal.]  In  a  diagonal  direction. 

I  he  right  and  left  are  not  defined  by  philofophers  accord¬ 
ing  to  common  acceptation,  that  is,  refpedlively  from  one 
man  unto  another,  or  any  conftant  Site  in  each,  as  though 
that  fliould  be  the  right  in  one,  which,  upon  confront  or  facing. 
Hands  athwart  or  diagonally  unto  the  other;  but  were  diftin¬ 
guiflied,  according  unto  their  a&ivity  and  predominant  loco¬ 
motion,  on  the  either  fide.  Brown’ s  V u/gar  Errours ,  b.  iv. 

Di'agram.  n.  f.  [hdygupftx.]  A  delineation  of  geometrical 
figures ;  a  mathematical  Scheme. 

Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  like  a  Seeming  demonftra- 
tion  in  the  mathematicks ;  very  Specious  in  the  diagram,  but 
failing  in  the  mechanick  operation.  Dryden. 

Why  do  not  tht-fe  perfons  make  a  diagram  of  thefe  cogita* 
tive  lines  and  angles,  and  demonftrate  their  properties  of  per¬ 
ception  and  appetite,  as  plainly  as  we  know  the  other  proper¬ 
ties  of  triangles  and  circles  ?  Bentley’s  Sermons , 

Dr agr  y'di  atf.s.  n  f  [from  diagrydium,  Lat  ]  Strong  purga¬ 
tives  made  with  diagrydium. 

All  cholerick  humours  ought  to  be  evacuated  by  diagrydiates, 
mixed  with  tartar,  or  Some  acid,  or  rhubarb  powder.  Flayer. 

DEAL.  n.  f  [dials,  Skinner.']  A  plate  marked  with  lines, 
where  a  hand  or  fliadow  fliews  the  hour. 

O,  gentlemen,  the  tinie  of  life  is  Short : 

To  Spend  that  fhortnefs  bafely  were  too  long, 

Though  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial’s  point, 

Still  ending  at  th’  arrival  of  an  hour.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

If  the  motion  be  very  flow,  we  perceive  it  not :  we  have 
no  fenfe  of  the  accretive  motion  of  plants  or  animals ;  and 
the  fly  fliadow  Steals  away  upon  the  dial,  and  the  quickeft  eye 
can  diScover  no  more  but  that  it  is  gone.  Glanv.  Scepf  c.  1 1. 

Dial-plate,  n.f.  [dial  and  plate.]  That  on  which  hours  or 
lines  are  marked. 

He  tells  us  that  the  two  friends,  being  each  of  them  pof- 
fefled  of  one  of  thefe  needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial-plate ,  in¬ 
scribing  i  t  with  the  Sour  and  twenty  letters,  in  the  Same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  hours'  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the  ordinary 
dial-plate.  Addifon’s  Spectator ,  N°.  241* 

DI ALLOT,  n.  f  [FM*7®,] 

1.  The  Subdivision  of  a  language;  as  the  Attic,  Doric,  Ionic 

.Folic  dialers.  * 

2.  Stile ;  manner  of  expreflloii. 

When  themfclves  do  pradtife  that  whereof  they  write,  they 
change  their  dialed? ;  and  thofe  words  they  Shun,  as  if  there 
were  in  them  Some  Secret  fling.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  /.  2  2. 

3.  Language;  Speech.  ' 

In  her  youth 

There  is  a  prone  and  fpeechlefs  dialed , 

Such  as  moves  men.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

If  the  conferring  of  a  kindnefs  did  not  bind  the  perfon, 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  to  the  returns  of  gratitude’ 
why,  in  the  univerfal  dialed  of  the  world,  are  kindneftes  ftill 
called  obligations  ?  South’s  Sermons. 

Dialectical,  adj.  [fiom  dialedtck.]  Logical;  argumental. 

Thofe  dialedical  Subtleties  that  the  Schoolmen  too  often 
employ  about  phyfiologjcal  myfteries,  are  wont  much  more 
to  declare  the  wit  of  him  that  ufes  them,  than  increafe  the 
knowledge  of  Sober  lovers  of  truth.  Boyle, 

DIALE'CIICK.  n.f  [h«A ix.txr,.]  Logick ;  the  act  of  rea¬ 
soning. 

Dia  lling.  n  f  [from  dial.]  The  fciatcrick  Science;  the 
knowledge  of  fliadow  ;  the  adt  of  conftrudting  dials  on  which 
the  fliadow  may  Shew  the  hour. 

Dialist.  n.f  [from  dial.]  A  conftrudter  of  dials. 

Scientific^  dialifls,  by  the  gcometrick  considerations  of 
lines,  have  found  out  rules  to  mark  out  the  irregular  motion 
of  the  fliadow  in  all  latitudes,  and  on  all  planes.  Moxon . 

DiaGogIst.  n.f  [from  dialogue >]  A  Speaker  in  a  dialogue  or 
conference;  a  writer  of  dialogues. 

DIALOGUE,  n.f  [Mao"/?T]  A  conference;  a  conversation 
between  two  or  more,  either  real  or  feigned. 

Will  you  hear  the  dialogue  that  the  two  learned  men  have 
compiled  in  praiSe  of  the  owl  and  cuckow  ?  Shakejpeare. 

Oh,  the  impudence  of  this  wicked  Sex  !  Lafcivious  dialogues 
aie  innocent  with  you.  Dryden  s  Spanijh  Fryar . 

In  e afy  dialogues  is  Fletcher’s  praife; 

He  mov’d  the  mind,  but  had  not  pow’r  to  raife.  Dryden . 

To  Dialogue,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  difcourle  with 
another ;  to  confer. 

Do’ll  dialogue  with  thy  fliadow  ?  Shakefpeare’s  Timer., 

Dialy'sis.  n.f.  [ huXvc-ic. ]  The  figure  in  rhetoriek  by  which 
fyllables  or  words  arc  divided. 

DIAMETER,  n.f  [ha  and  ^t^k]  The  line,  which  paflino- 
through  the  center  of  a  circle,  or  other  curvilinear  figure* 
divides  it  into  equal  parts. 

The  fpacc  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  according  to 
Ptolemy  and  Alfraganus,  is  feventeen  times  the  diameter  of 
the  earth,  which  makes,  in  a  grofs  account,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  miles.  Raleigh’s  Hijhry  of  the  JVcrld 
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The  hay  of  Naples  is  the  moll  delightful  one  that  I  ever 
faw:  it  lies  in  almoft  a  round  figure  of  about  thirty  miles  in 
the  diameter.  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Dia'metral.  ad'y.  [from  diameter. ]  Defcribing  the  diameter  ; 
relating  to  the  diameter. 

Dia'metrally.  adv.  [from  diametral.]  According  to  the 
direction  of  a  diameter. 

Chriflian  piety  is,  beyond  all  other  things,  diametral']  op- 
poled  to  profanenefs  and  impiety  of  actions.  Hammond. 

DiAMe'tRICAL.  adj.  [from  diameter.] 

1.  Defcribing  a  diameter. 

2.  Obferving  the  direction  of  a  diameter. 

The  fin  of  calumny  is  fet  in  a  moft  diametrical  oppofition 
to  the  evangelical  precept  of  loving  our  neighbours  as  our- 
felves>  Government  of  the  Tongue,  f.  v. 

Diametrically,  adv.  [from  diametrical.]  In  a  diametrical 
direction. 

He  perfuaded  the  king  to  confent  to  what  was  diametri- 
cally  againft  his  confcience  and  his  honour,  and,  in  truth,  his 
fecurity.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

When  it  is  thus  intercepted  in  its  palfage,  the  vapour, 
which  cannot  penetrate  the  flratum  diametrically ,  glides 
along  the  lower  furface  of  it,  permeating  the  horizontal 
interval,  which  is  betwixt  the  faid  denfe  llratum  and  that 
which  lies  underneath  it.  Woodward. 

Diamond,  n.f.  [diamant,  French;  adamas,  Latin.] 

The  diamond ,  the  moft  valuable  and  hardeft  of  all  the  gems, 
is,  <vhen  pure,  perfectly  clear  and  pellucid  as  the  pureft 
water  j  and  is  eminently  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  fub- 
ftances  by  its  vivid  fplendour,  and  the  brightnefs  of  its  re¬ 
flexions.  It  is  extremely  various  in  fhape  and  fize,  being 
found  in  the  greateft  quantity  very  fmall,  and  the  larger  ones 
extremely  feldom  met  with.  The  largeft  ever  known  is  that 
in  the  poffeffion  of  the  great  Mogul,  which  weighs  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy-nine  carats,  and  is  computed  to  be  worth 
(even  hundred  and  feventy-nine  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  pounds.  The  diamond  bears  the  force  of  the 
ftrongeft  fires,  except  the  concentrated  folar  rays,  without 
hurt}  and  even  that  infinitely  fierceft  of  all  fires  does  it  no  in¬ 
jury,  unlefs  dire&ed  to  its  weaker  parts.  It  bears  a  glafs-houfe 
fire  for  many  days,  and,  if  taken  carefully  out,  and  fuffered  to 
cool  by  degrees,  is  found  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  before ; 
but  if  taken  haftily  out,  it  will  fometimes  crack,  and  even 
fplit  into  two  or  three  pieces.  The  places  where  we  have 
diamonds  are  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the  Brafils  ;  and  though  they 
are  ufually  found  clear  and  colourlefs,  yet  they  are  fometimes 
llightly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  other  gems,  by  the 
mixture  of  fome  metalline  particles.  Hill  on  Fojfils. 

This  diamond  was  my  mother’s  :  take  it,  heart} 

But  keep  it  ’till  you  woo  another  wife.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  dinner } 

Or,  for  the  diamond ,  the  chain  you  promifed.  Shakefpeare. 
I  fee  fiow  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond :  thou  haft 
the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow.  Shak.Mer.  Wives  of  Wind/. 

The  diamond  is  preferable  and  vaftly  fuperior  to  all  others 
in  luftre  and  beauty }  as  alfo  in  hardnefs,  which  renders  it 
more  durable  and  lading,  and  therefore  much  more  valuable, 
than  any  other  ftone.  Woodward’ s  Mett.  Fojf. 

The  diamond  is  by  mighty  monarchs  worn, 

Fair  as  the  ftar  that  ufhers  in  the  morn.  Blackrn.  Creation. 

The  lively  diamond  drinks  thy  pureft  rays, 

Colledled  light,  compact.  Thomfori  s  Summer ,  /.  140. 

Di'a  pase..  n.f.  [&«  9«*£«r.]  A  chord  including  all  tones.  The 
old  word  for  diapafon.  See  Diapason. 

And  ’twixt  them  both  a  quadrant  w’as  the  bafe. 
Proportion’d  equally  by  feven  and  nine} 

Nine  was  the  circle  fet  in  heaven’s  place. 

All  which  compacted  made  a  good  diapafe.  Fairy  f^ueen. 

The  fweet  numbers  and  melodious  meafures. 

With  which  1  wont  the  winged  words  to  tie. 

And  make  a  tuneful  diapafe  of  pleafures. 

Now  being  let  to  run  at  liberty.  Spenfer. 

Diapason,  n.f.  [Idorct&v. ] 

Diapafon  denotes  a  chord  which  includes  all  tones  :  it  is  the 
fame  with  that  we  call  an  eighth,  or  an  odfave }  becaufe  there 
are  but  feven  tones  or  notes,  and  then  the  eighth  is  the  fame 
again  with  the  firft.  Harris. 

It  difeovereth  the  true  coincidence  of  founds  into  diapafons, 
which  is  the  return  of  the  fame  found.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi/lory. 

Harfh  din 

Broke  the  fair  mufick  that  all  creatures  made 

To  their  great  Lord,  whofe  love  their  motion  fway’d 

In  perfedt  diapafotiy  whilft  they  flood 

In  firft  obedience,  and  their  ftate  of  good.  Milton . 

Many  a  fweet  rife,  many  as  fweet  a  fall, 

A  full-mouth  diapaJo7i  Iwallows  all.  Crafhaw. 

From  harmony,  from  heav’nly  harmony. 

This  univerfal  frame  began  : 

from  harmony  to  harmony 
T  hrough  all  the  compafs  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

I  he  diapafon  clofing  full  in  man.  Dry  den. 
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DRAPER,  n.f.  [  diapre,  French,  of  uncertain  etymology.  ] 

1.  Linen  cloth  woven  in  flowers,  and  other  figures. 

Not  any  damfe),  which  her  vaunteth  moft 
In  fkilful  knitting  of  foft  filken  twine} 

Nor  any  weaker,  which  his  work  doth  boaft 
In  diaper,  in  damafk,  or  in  lyne. 

Might  in  their  diverfe  cunning  ever  dare 

With  this  fo  curious  net-work  to  compare.  Spenfer. 

2.  A  napkin  ;  a  towel. 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  filver  bafon 
Full  of  rofe- water,  and  beftrew’d  with  flowers  } 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  a  third  a  diaper.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Draper,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1.  To  variegate;  to  diverfify  ;  to  flower. 

For  fear  the  ftones  her  tender  foot  fhould  wrong. 

The  ground  he  ftrew’d  with  flowers  all  along, 

And  diaper’d  like  the  difcoloured  mead.  Spenfer. 

Flora  ufeth  to  cloath  our  grand-dame  earth  with  a  new 
livery,  diapered  with  various  flowers,  and  chequered  with  de¬ 
lightful  objedts.  Howel’s  Vocal  Forrejl. 

2.  'To  draw  flowers  upon  cloaths. 

If  you  diaper  upon  folds,  let  your  work  be  broken,  and 
taken,  as  it  were,  by  the  half ;  for  reafon  tells  you,  that  your 
fold  muft  cover  fomewhat  unfeen.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Diaph ane'ity.  n.f.  [from  oiapanG.]  1  ranfparency;  pel- 
lucidnefs  ;  power  of  tranfmitting  light. 

Becaufe  the  outward  coat  of  the  eye  ought  to  be  pellucid, 
to  tranfmit  the  light,  which,  if  the  eyes  fhould  always  ftand 
open,  would  be  apt  to  grow  dry  and  fhrink,  and  lofe  their 
diaphaneity ;  therefore  are  the  eyelids  fo  contrived  as  often  to 
wink,  that  fo  they  may,  as  it  were,  glaze  and  varnifh  them 
over  with  the  moifture  they  contain.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Diapha'nick.  adj.  [&*  and  J  Tranfparent;  pellucid  ; 
having  the  power  to  tranfmit  light.  ■ 

Air  is  an  element  fuperior,  and  lighter  than  water, 
through  whofe  vaft,  open,  fubtile,  diaphanick ,  or  tranfparent 
body,  the  light,  afterwards  created,  eafily  tranlpired. 

Raleigh’s  Hijloty  of  the  World. 
DIA'PHANOUS.  adj.  and  pi.™.]  Tranfparent;  clear; 
tranflucent ;  pellucid  ;  capable  to  tranfmit  light. 

Ariftotle  calleth  light  a  quality  inherent,  or  clearing  to  a 
diaphanous  body.  Raleigh's  Hifory  of  the  World. 

When  he  had  taken  off  the  infect,  he  found  in  the  leaf 
very  little  and  diaphanous  eggs,  exactly  like  to  thofe  which  yet 
remained  in  the  tubes  of  the  fly’s  womb,  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Diaphore'tick.  adj.  [& a^vri*©-.]  Sudorifick;  promoting  a 
diaphorefis  or  perfpiration  ;  caufing  fweat. 

Diaphoreticks ,  or  promoters  of  perfpiratron,  help  the  organs 
of  digeftion,  becaufe  the  attenuation  of  the  aliment  make  it 
perfpirable.  Arbuihnot  on  Aliments. 

A  diaphoretic k  medicine,  or  a  fudorifick,  is  fomething  that 
will  provoke  fweating.  Watts. 

DIAPHRAGM,  n.f.  ] 

1.  The  midriff  which  divides  the  upper  cavity  of  the  body  from 
the  lower. 

2.  Any  divifion  or  partition  which  divides  a  hollow  body. 

It  confifts  of  a  fafciculus  of  bodies,  round,  about  one  fixth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  hollow,  and  parted  into  numerous  cells 
'by  means  of  diaphragms ,  thick  fet  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  body.  Woodward  on  Fojfds. 

DIARRHOE'A.  n.  f.  [AagLfij .]  A  flux  of  the  belly,  whereby 
a  perfon  frequently  goes  to  ftool,  and  is  cured  either  by 
purging  off  the  caufe,  or  reftringing  the  bowels.  Sydney. 
During  his  diarrhoea  I  healed  up  the  fontanels.  Wifeinan. 

Diarrhoe'tick.  adj.  [from  diarrhoea.]  Promoting  the  flux 
of  the  belly  ;  folutive;  purgative. 

Millet  is  diarrhaetick,  cleanfing,  and  ufeful  in  difeafes  of 
the  kidneys.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Diary,  n.f.  [ diarium ,  Latin.]  An  account  of  the  tranfi* 
adlions,  accidents,  and  obfervations  of  every  day  ;  a  journal. 

In  fea-voyages,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  but  Iky 
and  fea,  men  make  diaries ;  but  in  land-travel,  wherein  lo 
much  is  to  be  obferved,  they  omit  it.  Bacon ,  Effay  1 9. 

I  go  on  in  my  intended  diary.  Tatler,  N°.  60. 

Di  a'sTOLF..  n.f.  [<5iaroA>!.] 

1.  A  figure  in  rhetorick,  by  which  a  Ihortfy liable  is  made  long. 

2.  The  dilation  of  the  heart. 

The  fyftole  feems  to  refemble  the  forcible  bending  of  ft 
fpring,  and  the  diafiole  its  flying  out  again  to  its  natural  ftate. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Dia'style.  [Jwl  and  rdA®-,  a  pillar.]  A  fort  of  edifice  where 
the  pillars  ftand  at  fuch  a  diftar.ee  from  one  another,  that 
three  diameters  of  their  thickncfs  are  allowed  for  intercolum- 
niation.  Harris. 

Diate'sse ron.  n.f.  [of  £ia:  and  four.]  An  inter¬ 

val  in  mufick,  compofed  of  one  greater  tone,  one  lelfer, 
and  one  greater  femi-tone ;  its  proportion  being  as  four  to 
three.  It  is  called,  in  mufical  compofition,  a  perfect  fourth. 

Harris. 

Diato'nick.  [of  0ICC701-®*.  ]  The  ordinary  fort  of  mufick 
which  proceeds  by  different  tones,  either  in  afeending  or 

defeending. 
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defeending.  It  contains  only  the  two  greater  and  lefi’er  tones* 
and  tbe  greater  femi-tone.  _  Harris. 

Diaze'ntjck  Tone,  [of  and  {Jyvw/x ».]  In  the  ancient  Greek 
mufick,  disjoined  two  fourths,  one  on  each  fide  of  it ;  and 
which  being  joined  to  either,  made  a  fifth.  This  is,  in  our 
mufick,  from  A  to  B. 

They  allowed  to  this  diazentick  tone,  which  is  our  La,  Mi, 
the  proportion  of  nine  to  eight,  as  being  the  unalterable  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  fifth  and  four  h.  Harris : 

Di'bble.  n.f  [from  dip f cl,  Dutch,  a  fharp  point,  Skinner ; 
from  dabble ,  Junius. J  A  final!  fpade  ;  a  pointed  inflrument 
with  which  the  gardeners  make  holes  for  planting. 

Dica'city.  n.f.  [ dicacitas ,  Lat.]  Pertnefs ;  faucinefs.  Did. 
Di'bsTON'E.  n.f  A  little  ftone  which  children  throw  at  an¬ 
other  ftone. 

I  have  feen  little  girls  exercife  whole  hours  together*  and 
take  abundance  of  pains  to  be  expert  at  dilflones *  as  they  call 
it.  Locke. 

DICE.  n.f.  The  plural  of  die.  See  Die. 

It  is  above  a  hundred  to  one  againib  any  particular  throw,  that 
you  do  not  caft  any  given  fet  of  faces  with  four  cubical  dice ; 
bccaufe  there  are  fo  many  feveral  combinations  of  the  fix  faces 
of  four  dice  :  now,  after  you  have  call  all  the  trials  but  one* 
it  is  ftill  as  much  odds  at  the  laft  remaining  time,  as  it  was  at 
the  fir  It.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

To  Dice.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  game  with  dice. 

I  was  as  virtuoufly  given  as  a  gentleman  need  to  be ;  vir¬ 
tuous  enough ;  fwore  little  ;  diced  not  above  feven  times  a 
week  ;  went  to  a  bawdy-houfe  not  above  once  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Dice-box.  n  f.  [ dice  and  box. ]  The  box  from  which  the  dice 
are  thrown. 

What  would  you  fay,  fhculd  you  fee  the  fparkler  {halting 
her  elbow  for  a  whole  night  together,  and  thumping  the  table 
with  a  dice-box  ?  Addifon  s  Guardian,  N°.  120. 

Di'cer.  n.f  [from  dice.]  A  player  at  dice  *  a  gamefter. 

They  make  marriage  vows 

As  falfe  as  dicers  oaths.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

Dich.  adj.  This  word  feems  corrupted  from  dit  for  do  it. 

Rich  men  fin,  and  I  eat  root : 

Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus.  Sbnkef.  Timon. 
Dicho'tomy.  n.f.  [  J  Diftribution  of  ideas  by 

pairs. 

Some  perfons  have  difturbed  the  order  of  nature,  and  abufed 
their  readers  by  an  affectation  of  dichotomies ,  dichotomies, 
fevens,  twelves,  &c.  Let  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt,  confidered 
together  with  the  defign  which  you  have  in  view,  always  de¬ 
termine  the  number  of  parts  into  which  vou  divide  it.  Watts. 
D  i'ckens.  A  kind  of  adverbial  exclamation,  importing,  as  it 
feems,  much  die  fame  with  the  devil  ;  but  I  know  not  whence 
derived. 

Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock  ? 

• — I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is  my  hufband  had 
him  of.  Shakejp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

What  a  dickens  does  he  mean  by  a  trivial  fum  ? 

But  han’t  you  found  it,  fir  ?  Congreve's  Old  Batchelor. 

Di'  cher  of  Leather,  n.f  \_dicra ,  low  Latin.]  Ten  hides.  Did. 
To  DEC  LATE.  v.  a.  [dido ,  Latin.]  To  deliver  to  another 
with  authority  ;  to  declare  with  confidence. 

The  fpoils  of  elephants  the  roofs  inlay. 

And  thudded  amber  darts  a  golden  ray; 

Such,,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above. 

My  wonder  didates  is  the  dome  of  Jove.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 
Whatfoever  is  dictated  to  us  by  God  himfelf,  or  by  men 
who  are  divinely  infpired,  mull  be  believed  with  full  affu- 
rance.  Watts' s  Logick. 

Dictate,  n.f  [diCtatum,  Latin.]  Rule  or  maxim  delivered 
with  authority ;  prefeription  ;  prefeript. 

Others  caft  about  for  new  difeoveries,  and  to  feek  in  their 
own  thoughts  for  thofe  right  helps  of  art  which  will  fcarce  be 
found,  I  fear,  by  thofe  who  fervilely  confine  themlelves  to  the 
dictates  of  others.  Locke. 

I  credit  what  the  Grecian  dictates  fay, 

And  Samian  founds  o’er  Scota’s  hills  convey.  Prior. 

Then  let  this  dictate  of  my  love  prevail ; 

Inftant,  to  foreign  realms  prepare  to  fail, 

To  learn  your  father’s  fortunes.  Pope's  Odyjfey ,  b.  i. 

Dictation.  n.f.  [from  dictate.]  The  adt  or  practice  of 
dictating  or  preferring.  Did. 

DICTATOR,  n.f.  [Latin  ] 

1.  A  magiftrate  of  Rome  made  in  times  of  exigence  and  diftrefs, 
and  inverted  with  abfolute  authority. 

Kind  dictators  made,  when  they  came  home. 

Their  vanquifh’d  foes  free  citizens  of  Rome.  Waller. 

Julius  with  honour  tam’d  Rome’s  foreign  foes; 

But  patriots  fell,  ere  the  dictator  rofe.  Prior. 

2.  One  inverted  with  abfolute  authority. 

Unanimous  they  all  commit  the  care, 

And  management  of  this  main  enterprize, 

>  To  him  their  great  dictatin'.  Milton's  Parudife  Regain'd,  b.  i. 

3.  One  whofe  credit  or  authority  enables  him  to  direft  the  con¬ 
duit  or  opinion  of  others. 


Nor  is  it  a  fmall  power  it  gives  one  man  over  another,  to 
have  the  authority  to  be  the  dictator  of  principles,  and  teacher 
of  Unqueftionable  truths.  Locke: 

T hat  riches,  honours*  and  outward  fplendour,  fhould  fet 
up  perfons  for  dictators  to  all  the  reft  of  mankind,  is  a  rr.oft 
Ihameful  invafion  of  the  right  of  our  underftanding.  Watts. 
Dictatorial,  aclj.  [from  dictator.]  Authoritative;  confi 
dent ;  dogmatical ;  overbearing. 

A  young  academick  often  dwells' upon  a  journal,  or  an  ob- 
fervator  that  treats  of  trade  and  politicks  in  a  dictatorial 
ftyle,  and  is  lavifh  in  the  praife  of  the  author.  Watts. 

Dictatorship,  n.  f  [from  dictator.] 

1.  The  office  of  dictator. 

This  is  the  folemneft  title  they  can  confer  under  the  prince 
dom*  being  indeed  a  kind  of  didatorjhip.  WcttoHi 

2.  Authority  ;  inlolent  confidence. 

This  is  that  perpetual  didatorfip  which  is  cxercifed  by 
Lucretius,  though  often  in  the  wrong.  Dryden: 

Dict  aTure.  n.f.  [didatura,  Latin.]  The  office  of  a  dicta¬ 
tor  ;  didfatorlhip.  DiCt. 

Diction,  n.f.  [ diction ,  French;  diCiio,  Latin.]  Stile;  lan¬ 
guage  ;  expreffion. 

I  here  appears  in  every  part  of  his  diction,  or  expreffion, 
a  kind  of  noble  and  hold  puritv.  Dryden. 

D,  'ctionary.  n.f.  [diCiionarium,  Latin.]  A  book  contain¬ 
ing  the  words  of  any  language  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
explanations  of  their  meaning  ;  a  lexicon ;  a  vocabulary ;  a 
word-book. 

Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  fpirits,  and  left  an  ac¬ 
count  that  they  ftand  in  awe  of  charms,  fpells,  and  conjura¬ 
tions  ;  that  they  are  afraid  of  letters  and  characters,  notes 
and  dallies,  which,  fet  together,  do  iignify  nothing ;  and  not 
only  in  the  dictionary  of  man,  but  in  tbefubtler  vocabulary  of 
fatan.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Is  it  fuch  a  horrible  fault  to  tranflate  fimulacra  images  ?  I  fee 
what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  have  a  good  ce:t\\o\\ck. dictionary.  Still: 

An  army,  or  a  parliament,  is  a  collection  of  men ;  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  or  nomenclature,  is  a  collection  of  words.  Watts. 
Did.  of  do.  [bib,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  preterite  of  do. 

Thou  can’ft  not  fay  I  did  it.  Shakefpeare. 

What  did  that  greatnefs  in  a  woman’s  mind  ? 

Ill  lodg’d  and  weak  to  aCt  what  it  defign’d.  Dryd.  Aurengz . 

2.  The  fign  of  the  preter-  imperfect  tenfe,  or  perfect. 

When  did  his  pen  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 

Or  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand.  Dryden : 

3.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  emphatically ;  as,  I  did  really  love  him. 
Dida'ctical.  7  adj.  [h$dxl  :*<&■.]  Preceptive;  giving  precepts : 
Dida'ctick.  >  as  a  didaCtick  poem  is  a  poem  that  gives  rules 

for  fome  art ;  as  the  Georgicks. 

The  means  ufed  to  this  purpofe  are  partly  didactical,  and 
partly  protreptical,  demonftrating  the  truth  of  the  gofpel;  and 
then  urging  the  profetfors  of  thofe  truths  to  be  ftedfaft  in  the 
faith,  and  to  beware  of  infidelity.  Wardonlnfdelity. 

Di'dapper.  n.f.  [from  dip.]  A  bird  that  dives  into  the 
water. 

Dida'scalick.  adj.  [hoxa-xafox&.]  Preceptive;  didadtick; 
giving  precepts  in  fome  art. 

I  found  it  neceflary  to  form  fome  ftory,  and  give  a  kind  of 
body  to  the  poem  :  under  what  fpecies  it  may  be  compre¬ 
hended,  whether  didafcalick  or  heroick,  I  leave  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  criticks.  Prior. 

To  Di'dder.  v.  a.  [diddern,  Teut.  zittern,  Germ.]  To  quake 
with  cold  ;  to  fhiver.  A  provincial  word.  Skinner. 

Didst.  The  fecond  perfon  of  the  preter  tenfe  of  do.  See  Did. 
Oh  laft  and  beft  of  Scots !  who  didji  maintain 
T  hy  country’s  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign.  Dryden. 
To  DIE.  v.  a.  [beag,  Saxon,  a  colour.]  To  tinge;  to  colour; 
to  ftain. 

So  much  of  death  her  thoughts 
Had  entertain’d,  as  dy  cl  her  cheeks  with  pale.  Milt.  P.  L. 

All  white,  a  virgin  faint  fhe  fought  the  Ikies ; 

For  marriage,  though  it  fullies  not,  it  dies.  Dryden. 

Die  .n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Colour;  tin&ure;  ftain;  hue  acquired. 
It  will  help  me  nothing 

To  plead  mine  innocence;  for  that  die  is  on  me. 

Which  makes  my  whit’ft  part  black.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 
We  have  dainty  works  of  feathers  of  wonderful  luftre, 
excellent  dies ,  and  many.  Bacons  New  Atlantis. 

Darknefs  we  fee  emerges  into  light, 

And  fhining  funs  defeend  to  fable  night: 

Ev’n  heav’n  itfelf  receives  another  die, 

When  weary’d  animals  in  {lumbers  lie 
Of  midnight  eafe ;  another,  when  the  gray 
Of  morn  preludes  the  fplendor  of  the  day.  Dryden' s  Fables. 
It  is  very  furprifing  to  fee  the  images  of  the  mind  ftamped 
upon  the  afpeCt ;  to  fee  the  cheeks  take  the  die  of  the  paffions, 
and  appear  in  all  the  colours  and  complexions  of  thought. 

Collier  of  the  AjpeCt. 

Firft  this 

She  fends  on  earth  ;  then  that  of  deeper  die 
Steals  loft  behind.  Thompson's  Summer,  l.  i68<j. 

To 
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T  o  Die.  v.  n.  [beabuin,  Saxon. ] 

t.  To  lofc  life;  to  expire;  to  pafs  into  another  ftatc  of 
exillcnce. 

T  hou  do  ft  kill  me  with  thy  unkind  fallhood  ;  and  it  grieves 
me  not  to  die,  but  it  grieves  me  that  thou  art  the  murtherer. 

Nor  did  the  third  his  conquefts  Iortgfurvive, 

Dying  ere  fcarce  he  had  begufi  to  live.  Addif  Ovicl.  Metam. 

et  me  bve  my  own»  and  die  fo  too  ! 

1  o  live  and  die  is  all  1  have  to  do  ?  Pope's  Epijiics. 

2.  I  o  perifh  by  violence  or  difeafe. 

,  dlra  Served  to  confirm  him  in  his  firft  opinion, 
that  it  was  his  deftiny  to  die  in  the  enfuing  combat.  Dry  den. 
Talk  not  of  life  or  ranfom,  he  replies, 

Patroclus  dead,  whoever  meets  me,  dies: 

In  vain  a  Jingle  I  rojan  lues  for  grace  ; 

But  leaft  the  Ions  of  Priam’s  hateful  race : 

Die  tliert,  my  friend  !  what  boots  it  to  deplore  1 
The  great,  the  good  Patroclus  is  no  more  ! 

He,  far  thy  better,  was  foredoom’d  to  die ; 

„  T^nd  7th?u’  doft  thou’  bewail  mortality.  Pope's  Horn.  Iliad. 

3.  It  has  by  before  an  inftrument  of  death. 

4-  Of  before  a  difeafe. 

They  often  come  into  the  world  clear,  and  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  found  bodies ;  which,  notwithftanding,  have 
been  infected  with  difeafe,  and  have  died  of  it,  or  at  leaft 
ave  een  very  infirm.  JVifernan's  Surgery. 

5*  07  commonly  before  a  privative,  and  of  before  a  pofitive 

caufe.  f 

At  firft  fhe  ftartles,  then  ftie  ftands  amaz’d  ; 

At  Jaft  with  terror  fhe  from  thence  doth  fly. 

And  loaths  the  wat’ry  glafs  wherein  fhe  gaz’d, 

And  fhuns  it  ftill,  although  for  thirft  fire  die.  Davies. 

He  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thirft.  Addifon. 

ipparchus  being  paflionately  fond  of  his  own  wife,  who 
was  enamoured  of  Bathyllus,  leaped  and  died  of  his  fall.  Addif. 

6.  i  o  be  pumftied  with  death. 

If  I  die  for  it,  as  no  lefs  is  threatened  me,  the  kino;  my  old 
-  mater  muft  be  relieved.  Slakfp.  Kirg  Lcar. 

vy  hat  is  the  Jove  of  our  neighbour  ? 

valuinS  him  as  the  image  of  God,  one  for  whom 

^  ,  Hammond's  Prati.  Cate  eh. 

7.  1  o  be  Jolt ;  to  perilh  ;  to  come  to  nothing. 

How  now,  my  lord,  why  do  you  keep  alone  ? 

Of  forrieft  fancies  your  companion  making, 

Ufing  thofe  thoughts  which  fhould  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on.  Sbakcfp.  Macbeth. 

If  aiT  sovereignty,  on  account  of  his  property,  had  been 
i  cited  m  Adam,  which  in  truth  there  was  not,  it  would  have 
died  with  him.  Locke 

Whatever  pleafure  any  man  may  take  in  fpreading  whifpersj 
nc  will  find  greater  fatisfadlion  by  letting  the  fecret  die  within 

sn  n“-595- 

His  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  ftone.  1  Sa. 
-9.  [Jn  theology.]  To  perifh  everlaftingly. 

ho  long  as  God  fhall  live,  fo  long  fhall  the  damned  die. 

...  ,  .  Hakewell  on  Providence. 

I0‘  *  0fcSangulfh  with  pleafure  or  tendernefs. 

1  o  founds  of  heav’nly  harps  fhe  dies  away. 

And  melts  in  vifions  of 'eternal  day.  Pope's  Eloi.  to  Abelard. 

11. '  I  o  vanifh. 

I  his  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning’s  war. 

When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light.  Sh.  H.  VI. 

1  he  lmaller  ftains  and  blemifhes  may  die  away  and  difap- 
pear,  amidft  the  brightnefs  that  lurrounds  them  ;  but  a  blot  of 
a  deeper  nature  calls  a  fhade  on  all  the  other  beauties,  and 
darkens  the  whole  charadler.  Addifon' s  Spectator,  N°.  2^6. 

12.  [In  the  ftile  of  lovers.]  To  languilh  with  afl'edion. 

..  >[oung  meil  acknowledged  in  love-letters,  that  thev 
d,ed  for  Rebecca.  N».  no. 

13.  J  o  wither  as  a  vegetable. 

Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die ,  it 

abideth  a.one  ;  but  if  it  die ,  it  jiringeth  forth  much  fruit. 

14..  To  grow  vapid,  as  liquor.  xii.  25. 

Die.  n.f  pi  .dice.  [<£,  French;  dis,  Welfh.] 

1.  A  fmall  cube,  marked  on  its  faces  with  numbers  from  one  to 
fix,  which  gamefters  throw  in  play. 

Keep  a  gamefter  from  the  dice ,  and  a  good  ftudent  from  his 
book,  and  it  is  wonderful.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  J  Find  for 
I  have  fet  my  life  upon  a  call,  J 

And  I  will  ftand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Shakef.  Richard  III. 

He  knows  which  way  the  lot  and  the  die  fhall  fall,  as  per- 
Icdly  as  if  they  were  already  call.  South's  Sermons 

2.  Hazard;  chance; 
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,  _  Eh  loons  his  cruel  hand  Sir  Guyon  ftaid, 

I  emp  ring  the  paftion  with  advifement  flow. 

And  muft’ring  might  on  enemy  difmay’d  ; 

t ?  e?ual  fe  war  he  well  did  know.  Fairy  Arisen. 
bo  both  to  battle  fierce  arranged  are  : 
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In  whicJi  his  harder  fortune  was  to  fall 
Under  my  fpear :  fuch  is  the  die  of  war.  Fairy  fhieen,  b.  i. 

Thine  is  the  adventure,  thine  the  vidory  : 

Well  has  thy  fortune  turn’d  the  die  for  thee.  Dry  dens  Fables. 
3.  Any  cubick  body. 

Die.  n.f.  plur  .dies.  The  ftamp  ufed  in  coinage. 

I  here  have  been  fuch  variety  of  dies  made  ufe  of  by 
Wood  in  ftamping  his  money,  that  it  makes  the  difeoverv  of 
counterfeits  more  difficult.  Swift. 

Di  er.  n.  f  [from  die.]  One  who  follows  the  trade  of  dying- 
one  who  dies  cloaths. 

1  he  fleece,  that  has  been  by  the  dier  ftain’d. 

Never  again  its  native  whitenefs  gain’d.  Waller. 

There  were  fome  of  very  low  rank  and  profeffions,  who 
acquired  great  eftates :  coblers,  diers,  and  fhoemakers  gave 
publick  fhows  to  the  people.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

DI'ET.  n.J.  [ diceta ,  low  Latin  ;  S,carx.] 

1.  food  ;  provifions  for  the  mouth  ;  viduals. 

1  hey  cared  for  no  other  delicacy  of  fare,  or  curiofity  of 
diet,  than  to  maintain  life.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 
l  ime  may  come,  when  men 
With  angels  may  participate ;  and  find 
No  inconvenient  diet,  nor  too  light  fare.  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 
No  part  of  diet ,  in  any  feafon,  is  fo  healthful,  fo  natural, 
and  fo  agreeable  to  the  ftomach,  as  good  and  well-ripened 

fruits;  Temple. 

Milk  appears  to  be  a  proper  diet  for  human  bodies,  where 
acrimony  is  to  be  purged  or  avoided  ;  but  not  fo  proper  where 
the  canals  are  obftrudted,  it  being  void  of  all  faline  quality. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Food  regulated  by  the  rules  of  medicine,  for  the  prevention 
or  cure  of  any  difeafe. 

I  commend  rather  fome  diet  for  certain  feafons,  than  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  of  phyfick  ;  fox  thofe  diets  alter  the  body  more,  and 
trouble  it  lefs.  Bacon ,  EJJay  31. 

I  reftrained  myfelf  to  fo  regular  a  diet ,  as  to  eat  flefh  but 
once  a  day,  and  little  at  a  time,  without  fait  or  vinegar.  Temp. 
To  Di'et.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  feed  by  the  rules  of  medicine. 

She  diets  him  with  falling  every  day, 

1  he  fwelling  of  his  wounds  to  mitigate, 

And  made  him  pray  both  early  and  eke  late.  Fairy  j Queers. 

Shew  a  while  like  fearful  war. 

To  diet  rank  minds  fick  of  happinefs. 

And  purge  th’  obftrudtions,  which  begin  to  flop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p. 

He  was  not  taken  well  ‘  he  had  not  din’d  : 

I  he  veins  unfill’d,  our  blood  is  cold;  and  then 
We  powt  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive  ;  but  when  we’ve  fluff’d 
T  hefe  pipes,  and  thefe  conveyances  of  blood. 

With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  fuppler  fouls 

Than  in  our  prieftlike  falls ;  therefore  I  ll  watch  him 

’  i  ill  he  be  dieted  to  my  requelt.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

I  will  attend  my  hulband,  be  his  nurfe. 

Diet  his  ficknefs ;  for  it  is  my  office.  Shakefp.  Com.  of  Err. 

Henceforth  my  early  care 
Shall  ’tend  thee,  and  the  fertile  burden  cafe 
’  I  ill  dieted  by  thee,  I  grow  mature 
In  knowledge  as  the  gods,  who  all  things  know.  Milt.  P.  L. 
We  have  lived  upon  expedients,  of  which  no  country  had 
lefs  occafion  :  we  have  dieted  a  healthy  body  into  a  confump- 
tien,  by  plying  it  with  phyfick  inftead  of  food.  Swift. 

2.  To  give  food  to. 

I  m  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 

For  that  I  do  fufpedl  the  lufty  Moor 

Hath  leapt  into  my  feat.  '  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

3.  To  board  ;  to  fupply  with  diet. 

To  Di'et.  v.  n. 

1.  To  eat  by  rules  of  phyfick. 

2.  To  eat ;  to  feed. 

I  join  with  thee  calm  peace  and  quiet ; 

Spare  fall,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet.  Milton. 

Diet-drink.  n.J.  [diet  and  drink.]  Medicated  liquors;  drink 
brewed  with  medicinal  ingredients. 

The  obfervation  will  do  that  better  than  the  lady’s  diet- 
drinks,  or  apothecary’s  medicines.  ’  Locke. 

Di  et.  n.f  [fiom  dies ,  an  appointed  day,  Skinner:  from  diet, 
an  old  German  word  fignifying  a  multitude,  Junius.  ]  An 
affembly  of  princes  or  eftates. 

An  emperour  in  title  without  territory,  who  can  ordain  no¬ 
thing  of  importance  but  by  a  diet ,  or  affembly  of  the  eftates 
of  many  free  princes,  ecclefiaftical  and  temporal.  Raleigh. 
Di'et  ary.  adj.  [from  diet.  J  Pertaining  to  the  rules  of 
diet.  Dia. 

Di'eter.  n.f  [from  diet.]  One  who  preferibes  rules  for  eat¬ 
ing  ;  one  who  prepares  food  by  medicinal  rules. 

He  fauc’d  our  broth  as  Juno  had  been  fick. 

And  he  her  dieter .  Shakefpeare' s  Cymlehne . 

Diete'tical.  ln.f.  [^an-A-sx*),]  Relating  to  diet ;  belonging 
Diete  'tick.  3  to  the  medicinal  cautjous  about  the  ufc  of  food. 

He 
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He  received  no  other  counfel  than  to  refrain  from  cold 
drink,  which  was  but  a  elietetical  caution,  and  fuch  as,  with¬ 
out  a  journey  to  /Efculapius,  culinary  prefeription  might 
have  been  afforded.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i. 

This  book  was  received  by  the  publick  with  the  refpeCf 
that  was  due  to  the  importance  of  its  contents:  it  became  the 
fubjeCt  of  converfation,  and  produced  even  feCts  in  the  diet  dick 
philofophy.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments ,  Pref. 

To  DI'FFER.  v.  n.  \differo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  be  diftinguifhed  from  ;  to  have  properties  and  qualities 
not  the  fame  with  thofe  of  another  perfon  or  thin<*. 

If  the  pipe  be  a  little  wet  on  the  infide,  it  will  make  a  dif¬ 
fering  found  from  the  fame  pipe  dry.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory . 

Thy  prejudices,  Syphax,  wont  difeern 

What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  and  choice, 

iMor  how  the  hero  differs  from  the  brute.  Addfon's  Cato. 

1  he  fcveral  parts  ot  the  lame  animal  differ  in  their  qua- 

^!es*  _  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  lo  contend  ;  to  be  at  variance. 

A  man  that  is  of  judgment  and  undemanding  fhall  fome- 
times  hear  ignorant  men  differ ,  and  know  well  within  himfelf 
that  thofe  which  fo  differ  mean  one  tiling,  and  yet  they  them¬ 
es  never  agree.  “  Bacons  Effays. 

Fhere  are  certain  meafures  to  be  kept,  which  may  leave  a 
tendency  rather  to  gain  than  to  irritate  thofe  who  differ  with 
you  in  their  fentiments.  Addijon’s  Freeholder ,  N°.  19. 

Flere  uncontroll’d  you  may  in  judgment  lit ; 

We’ll  never  differ  with  a  crowded  pit.  Rowe. 

Others  differ  with  me  about  the  truth  and  reality  of  thefe 
{peculations.  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Princ. 

3.  To  be  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

In  things  purely  fpeculative,  as  thefe  are,  and  no  ingre¬ 
dients  of  our  faith,  it  is  free  to  differ  from  one  another  in  our 
opinions  and  fentiments.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Difference,  n.f  [, differentia ,  Latin.] 

1.  State  of  being  diftindt  from  fomething;  contrariety  to  identity. 

Where  the  fait.h  of  the  holy  church  is  one,  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  cuftoms  of  the  church  doth  no  harm.  Hooker,  b.  iv. 

1.  The  quality  by  which  one  differs  from  another. 

This  nobility,  or  difference  from  the  vulgar,  was  not  in  the 
beginning  given  to  th<?  fucceffion  of  blood,  but  to  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  virtue.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

Thus  born  alike,  from  virtue  firif  began 

The  diff’rence  that  diflinguifh’d  man  from  man  : 

He  claim’d  no  title  from  defeent  of  blood, 

But  that  which  made  him  noble,  made  him  good.  Dryden. 

Though  it  be  ufeful  to  difeern  every  variety  that  is  to  be 
found  in  nature,  yet  it  is  not  convenient  to  confider  every 
difference  that  is  in  things,  and  divide  them  into  diftindt  claffes, 
under  every  fuch  difference.  Locke. 

3.  The  difproportion  between  one  thing  and  another  caufed  by 
the  qualities  of  each. 

_  You  fhall  fee  great  difference  betwixt  our  Bohemia  and  your 
Sicilia.  Shakejpeare’s  Winter  s  Tale. 

Oh  the  ffrange  difference  of  man  and  man ! 

To  thee  a  woman’s  fervices  are  due  ; 

My  fool  ufurps  my  body.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

Here  might  be  feen  a  great  difference  between  men  pradtifed 
to  fight,  and  men  accuftomed  only  to  fpoil.  Hayward. 

4.  Difpute  ;  debate;  quarrel;  controverfy. 

What  was  the  difference  ? 

- It  was  a  contention  in  publick.  Shakef  Cymbeline. 

He  is  weary  of  his  life  that  hath  a  difference  with  any  of 
them,  and  will  walk  abroad  after  daylight.  Sandys. 

5.  Diftindiion. 

Our  conftitution,  under  a  good  adminiftration,  does  not 
only  make  a  differ  one  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, 
but,  even  among  the  guilty,  between  fuch  as  are  more  or  lefs 
criminal.  ”  Addijons  freeholder ,  N°.  31. 

Nothing  could  have  fallen  out  more  unluckily  than  that 
there  fhould  be  fuch  differences  among  them,  about  that  which 
they  pretend  to  be  the  only  means  of  ending  differences.  Tillotf. 

6.  Point  in  queftion  ;  ground  of  controverfy. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference , 

That  holds  this  prefent  queftion  in  the  court  ?  Shakefpeare. 

7.  A  logical  diftinCtiori. 

Some  are  never  without  a  difference ,  and  commonly,  by 
amufing  men  with  a  fubtilty,  blanch  the  matter.  Bacon’s  Effays. 

8.  Evidences  of  diftinction  ;  differential  marks. 

Henry  had  the  title  of  fovereign,  yet  did  not  put  thofe 
thin..s  in  execution  which  are  the  true  marks  and  differences  of 
fovereignty.  Davies. 

To  Difference,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  caufe  a  dif¬ 
ference  ;  to  make  one  thing  not  the  fame  as  another. 

Moft  are  apt  to  feek  all  the  differences  of  letters  in  thofe 
articulating  motions;  whereas  feveral  combinations  of  letters 
are  framed  by  the  very  fame  motions  of  thofe  organs,  which 
are  commonly  obferved,  and  are  differenced  by  other  concur¬ 
rent  caufes.  Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 

Grafs  differenceth  a  civil  and  well  cultivated  region  from  a 
barren  and  defolate  wildernefs.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 
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"U  e  fee  nothing  that  differences  the  courage  of  Mneftheua 
from  that  of  Sergelfhus.  Pope’s  EJfay-  on  Homer. 

Different,  adj.  [from  differ.] 

1.  Diftindt;  not  the  fame. 

Happinefs  confifts  in  things  which  produce  pleafure,  and,  in 
the  ablence  of  thofe,  which  caufe  any  pain :  now  thefe,  to 
different  men,  are  very  different  things.  Locke. 

I  here  are  covered  galleries  that  lead  from  the  palace  to 
five  different  churches.  Addifn  on  Italy. 

2.  Of  many  contrary  qualities. 

The  Britons  change 

Sweet  native  home  for  unaccuftom’d  air, 

And  other  climes,  where  diff’rent  food  and  foil 

Portend  diftempers.  Phillips. 

3.  Unlike;  diilimilar. 

Neither  the  fhape  of  faces,  nor  the  age,  nor  the  colour, 
ought  to  be  alike  in  all  figures,  any  more  than  the  hair ;  be-* 
caufe  men  are  as  different  from  each  other,  as  the  regions  in 
which  they  are  born  are  different.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy . 

Differential  1 Method ,  is  applied  to  the  doCtrine  of  infinitefi-* 
mals,  or  infinitely  fmall  quantities,  called  the  arithmetick  of 
fluxions  ;  about  the  invention  of  which  there  has  been  a  con- 
teft  between  Leibnitz  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  It  confifts 
in  defeending  from  whole  quantities  to  their  infinitely  fmall 
differences,  and  comparing  together  thefe  infinitely  fmall  dif¬ 
ferences,  of  what  kind  foever  they  be  :  and  from  thence  it 
takes  the  name  of  the  differential  calculus,  or  analyfis  of  in- 
finitefimals.  Harris. 

Di  fferently,  adv.  [from  different.]  In  a  different  manner. 

He  may  confider  how  differently  he  is  affedted  by  the  fame 
thought,  which  prefents  jtfelf  in  a  great  writer,  from  what  he 
is  when  he  finds  it  delivered  by  a  perfon  of  an  ordinary  genius. 

Addijon  s  Spectator,  N°.  409. 

D'ifferingt.y.  adv  [horn,  differing.]  In  a  different  manner. 

Such  protuberant  and  concave  parts  of  a  furface  may  remit 
the  light  fo  differing' y,  as  to  vary  a  colour.  Boyle. 

Di'Fl’  CIL  adj  [ diffcilis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Difficult;  hard;  not  eafy  ;  not  obvious.  Little  ufed. 

That  that  fhould  give  motion  to  an  unwieldy  bulk,  which 
itfelf  hath  neither  bulk  nor  motion,  is  of  as  difficil  apprehen- 
fion  as  any  myftery  in  nature  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  4. 

Latin  was  not  more  difficil, 

Than  to  a  blackbird  ’tis  to  whiffle.  Hudibras. 

2.  Scrupulous ;  hard  to  be  perfuaded. 

.The  cardinal  finding  the  pope  difficil  in  granting  the  difpen- 
fation,  doth  ufe  it  as  a  principal  argument,  concerning  the 
king  s  merit  towards  that  fee,  that  he  had  touched  none  of 
thoie  deniers  which  had  been  levied  by  popes  in  England.  Bac. 

Di'fficilness.  n.  f.  [from  difficil.]  Laificulty  to  be  perfuaded; 
incompliance ;  impracticability. 

There  be  that  in  their  nature  do  not  affeCt  the  good  of 
others  :  the  lighter  fort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to  a  croffnefs, 
or  frowardnefs,  or  aptnefs  to  oppofe,  or  diffcilnejs,  or  the  like  ; 
but  the  deeper  fort,  to  envy  and  mere  mifehief.  Bacon’s  EfTaxs. 
DIFFICULT,  adj.  [ diffcilis ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Hard  ;  not  eafy ;  not  facil. 

It  is  difficult  in  the  eyes  of  this  people.  Zachar . 

2.  Troublefome;  vexatious. 

3.  Hard  to  pleafe  ;  peevifh  ;  morofe. 

Difficultly,  adu.  [from  difficult  ]  Hardly;  with  difficulty. 

A  man  who  has  always  indulged  himfelf  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  ffation,  will  difficult ly  be  perfuaded  to  think  any 
methods  unjuft  that  offer  to  continue  it.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Difficulty,  n.f  [from  difficult-,  difficult},  French.] 

1.  Hardnefs;  contrariety  to  eafinefs  or  facility. 

The  religion  which,  by  this  covenant,  we  engage  ourfelves 
to  obferve,  is  a  work  of  labour  and  difficulty ;  a  fervice  that 
requires  our  greateft  care  and  attention  to  the  difeharge  of 

1^p.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  Rogers ,  Serm.  13. 

2.  I  nat  which  is  hard  to  accomplifh  ;  that  which  is  not  eafy. 

.They  miftake  difficulties  for  impoffibilities :  a  pernicious 

miftake  certainly  ;  and  the  more  pernicious,  for  that  men  are 
feldom  convinced  of  it,  ’til]  their  convi&ions  do  them  no 

%  South’s  Sermons. 

3.  Lmtrefs  ;  oppofition.  \ 

Thus,  by  degrees,  he  rofe to  J-ove’s  imperial  feat: 

Thus  difficulties  prove  a  foul  legitimately  great.  Dryden v 

4*  Perplexity  in  affairs  ;  uneafinefs  of  circumftances. 

I  hey, lie  at  prefent  under  fome  difficulties,  by  reafon  of  the 
emperor  s  difpleafure,  who  has  forbidden  the  importation  of 
their  manufactures.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

5.  Objection;  cavil. 

Aden  fhould  confider,  that  raifing  difficulties  concerning  the 
myfferies  in  religionj  cannot  make  them  more  wife,  learned, 
or  virtuous.  Swift. 

To  DIFFI'DE.  v  n.  [dfficlo,  Latin.]  To  diftruft;  to  hav6 

no  confidence  in. 

With  hope  and  fear 

H  he  woman  did  the  new  folution  hear : 

The  man  dffides  in  his  own  augury, 

And  doubts  the  gods.  Dryden. 

6  ^  DFffiden«e, 
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Di'ffidence.  n.f.  [from  diffide. ]  Diftruft ;  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  ;  timidity. 

No  man  almoft  thought  himfelf  fecure,  and  men  durft  fcarce 
commune  or  talk  one  with  another  ;  but  there  was  a  general 
diffidence  every  where.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

You  have  brought  fcandal 
To  Ifrael,  diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt 
In  feeble  hearts,  propenfe  enough  before 
To  waver.  Milton's  Agonifes. 

If  the  evidence  of  its  being,  or  that  this  is  its  true  fenfe, 
be  only  on  probable  proofs,  our  aftent  can  reach  no  higher 
than  an  affurance  or  diffidence ,  arifing  from  the  more  or  lefs 
apparent  probability  of  the  proofs.  Locke . 

Be  filent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  fenfe ; 

And  fpeak,  though  fure,  with  feeming  diffidence.  Pope. 
Whatfoever  atheifts  think  on,  or  whatfoever  they  look  on,  all 
do  adminifter  fome  reafons  for  fufpicion  and  diffidence ,  leaft 
poffibly  they  may  be  in  the  wrong;  and  then  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  Bentley  s  Sertn. 

Di'ffident.  adj.  [from  diffide.]  Not  confident;  not  certain; 
diftruftful. 

I  am  not  fo  confident  of  my  own  fufficiency  as  not  willing¬ 
ly  to  admit  the  counfel  of  others  ;  but  yet  I  am  not  fo  diffident 
of  myfelf,  as  brutilhly  to  fubmit  to  any  man’s  dictates.  K.Char/es, 

Be  not  diffident 

Of  wifdom  ;  fhe  deferts  thee  not,  if  thou 
Difmifs  not  her,  when  mod  thou  need’ll  her  nigh.  Milton. 
I  was  really  fo  diffident  of  it,  as  to  let  it  lie  by  me  thefe  two 
years,  juft  as  you  now  fee  it.  *  Pope. 

Pliny  fpeaks  of  the  Seres,  the  fame  people  with  the  Chinefe, 
as  being  very  Ihy  and  diffident  in  their  manner  of  dealing. 

Arbutbnot. 

Diftrefs  makes  the  humble  heart  diffident.  Clariffia. 

To  DIFFi'ND.  v.  a.  [ diffindo ,  Latin.]  To  cleave  in  two; 
to  fplit.  Didt. 

Diffusion,  n.f.  [ dffiffio ,  Latin.]  The  add  of  cleaving  or 
/plitting.  ,  Diet, 

Diffla'tion.  n.f.  [ dffiare ,  Latin.]  The  adt  of  fcattering 
with  a  blaft  of  wind.  Didl. 

Di'ffluence.  ln.f  [from  diffiluo ,  Latin.]  The  quality  of 

Di'ffluency.  )  falling  away  on  all  fides  ;  the  effedl  of  fluidi¬ 
ty  ;  the  contrary  to  confiftency. 

Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air,  whereby 
it  acquireth  no  new  form  ;  but  rather  a  confluence  or  deter¬ 
mination  of  its  dijfuency,  and  omitteth  not  its  eflcnce,  but 
condition  of  fluidity.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii.  c.  i. 

Di'ffluent.  adj.  [ diffluens,  Latin.]  Flowing  every  way; 
not  confiftent ;  not  fixed. 

DFFFORM.  adj.  [from  forma ,  Latin.]  Contrary  to  uniform ; 
having  parts  of  different  ftrudlure ;  difiimilar ;  unlike ;  irre¬ 
gular  ;  as  a  difform  flower,  one  of  which  the  leaves  are  unlike 
each  other. 

The  unequal  refradlions  of  difform  rays  proceed  not  from 
any  contingent  irregularities  ;  fuch  as  are  veins,  an  uneven 
polilh,  or  fortuitous  pofition  of  the  pores  of  glafs.  Newton. 

Diffo'rmity.  n.f.  [from  difform .]  Diverfity  of  form.;  irre¬ 
gularity  ;  diflimilitude. 

While  they  murmur  again!!  the  prefent  difpofure  of  things, 
they  reft  not  in  their  eftablilhed  natures;  but  defire  in  them  a 
difformity  from  the  primitive  rule,  and  the  idea  of  that  mind, 
that  formed  all  things  beft.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  i  x. 

Diffra'nchisement.  n.f.  [franchife,  French.]  The  ad!  of 
taking  away  the  privileges  of  a  city. 

I  oDIFFU'SE.  v.  a.  [ diffufus ,  Latin.] 

j.  To  pour  out  upon  a  plane,  fo  that  the  liquor  may  run  every 
way. 

When  thefe  waters  began  to  rife  at  firft,  long  before  they 
could  fwell  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  they  would  diffiufe 
themfelves  every  way.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Tofpread;  tofeatter;  to  difperfe. 

Wifdom  had  ordain’d 
Good  out  of  evil  to  create  ;  inftead 
Of  fpirits  malign,  a  better  race  to  bring 
Into  their  vacant  room,  and  thence  diffiufe 
His  good  to  worlds,  and  ages,  infinite.  Milton's  Par.  Loffi. 
No  led!  wants  its  apoftles  to  propagate  and  diffiufe  it. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

A  chief  renown’d  in  war, 

Whofe  race  fhall  bear  aloft  the  Latian  name. 

And  through  the  conquer’d  world  diffiufe  our  fame.  Dryden. 

His  eyes  diffus'd  a  venerable  grace. 

And  charity  itfelf  was  in  his  face.  Dryden's  Good Parfn. 

TDiffu'se.  adj.  [ diffufus ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Scattered  ;  widely  ipread. 

2.  Copious;  not  cone ife. 

Diffused,  participial  adj.  [from  diffiufe  ]  This  word  feems 
to  have  fignified,  in  Shakrfpeare' s  time,  the  fame  as  wild,  un¬ 
couth,  irregular. 

Let  them  from  forth  a  fawpit  rufh  at  once, 

With  fome  dffiufcd  fong.  Shakef.  Merry  Wives  of  Wtndfor, 
He  grows  like  favages, 
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To  fwearing  and  ftern  looks,  diffus'd  attire, 

And  every  thing  that  feems  unnatural.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
Diffi/sedly.  adv.  [from  dffiufd.J  Widely;  difperfedly; 

in  manner  of  that  whicli  is  fpread  every  way. 
Diffu'sedness.  n.f.  [from  dffiufcd .]  The  ftate  of  being 
diftufed;  difperfion. 

Diffusely,  adv .  [from  diffiufe .] 

1.  Widely;  extenfively. 

2.  Copioufly  ;  not  concifely. 

Diff  u'sion.  n.  f.  [from  diffiufe.'] 

1.  Difperfion  ;  the  ftate  of  being  fcattered  every  way. 

Whereas  all  bodies  adt  either  by  the  communication  of  their 
natures,  or  by  the  impreflions  and  fignatures  of  their  motions, 
the  dffiufion  of  fpecies  vifible  feemeth  to  participate  more  of 
the  former  operation,  and  the  fpecies  audible  of  the  latter. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°.  269. 
A  Iheet  of  vqry  well  fleeked  marbled  paper  did  not  call 
diftindt  colours  upon  the  wall,  nor  throw  its  light  with  an 
equal  dffiufion ;  but  threw  its  beams,  unftained  and  bright,  to 
this  and  that  part  of  the  wall.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

2.  Copioufnefs ;  exuberance  of  ftile. 

Diffusive,  aclj.  [from  diffiufe.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  fcattering  any  thing  every  way. 

Dffiufve  of  themfelves,  where-e’er  they  pafs 
They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  expedt : 

Their  valour  works  like  bodies  on  a  glafs. 

And  does  its  image  on  their  men  projedt.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir. 

2.  Scattered;  difperfed;  having  the  quality  of  fuffering  dif- 
fufion. 

No  man  is  of  fo  general  and  dffiufve  a  lull,  as  to  profecute 
his  amours  all  the  world  over.  South's  Sermons. 

The  liars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight. 

Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  themafs. 

And  upward  Ihoot,  and  kindle  as  they  pafs, 

And  with  dffiufve  light  adorn  their  heav’nly  place.  Dryden. 

Cherilh’d  with  hope,  and  fed  with  joy  it  grows ; 

Its  cheerful  buds  their  opening  bloom  difclofe. 

And  round  the  happy  foil  dffiufve  odour  flows.  Prior. 

3.  Extended;  in  full  extenfion. 

They  are  not  agreed  among  themfelves  where  infallibility 
is  feated ;  whether  in  the  pope  alone,  or  a  council  alone,  or 
in  both  together,  or  in  the  dffiufve  body  of  Chriftians.  Tillotf. 
Diffusively,  adv.  [from  dffiufve.]  Widely;  extenfively ; 
every  way. 

Diffusiveness,  n.  f.  [from  dffiufve.] 

1.  Extenfion  ;  difperfion;  the  power  of  diffufing;  the  ftate  of 
being  diftufed. 

2.  Want  of  concifenefs;  large  compafs  of  expreflion. 

1  he  fault  that  I  find  with  a  modem  legend,  is  its  dffi 
fufvenefs:  you  have  lometimes  the  whole  fide  of  a  medal  over¬ 
run  with  it.  Addijon  on  Ancient  Medals . 

To  DIG.  v.  a.  preter.  dug ,  or  digged',  part.  paff.  dug,  or  digged. 
[bic,  Saxon,  a  ditch  ;  dyger,  Danilh,  to  dig.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  fpade. 

I  hen  faid  he  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the  wall ; 
and  when  I  had  digged  in  the  wall,  I  beheld  a  door.  Ezek.  viii.  8. 

2.  To  form  by  digging. 

Seek  with  heart  and  mouth  to  build  up  the  walks  of  Jeru- 
falem,  which  you  have  broken  down  ;  and  to  fill  up  the  mines 
that  you  have  digged  by  craft  and  fubtlety,  to  overthrow  the 
fame.  Whitgift. 

He  built  towers  in  the  defert,  and  digged  many  wells  ;  for 
he  had  much  cattle.  2  Chro.  xxvi.  ic. 

3.  1  o  cultivate  the  ground  by  turning  it  with  a  fpade. 

The  walls  of  your  garden,  without  their  furniture,  look  as 
ill  as  thofe  of  your  houfe ;  fo  that  you  cannot  dig  up  your 
garden  too  often.  Temple. 

Be  firft  to  dig  the  ground,  be  firft  to  burn 
The  branches  lopt.  Dryden's  Virg.  Georg,  ii, 

4.  To  pierce  with  a  lharp  point. 

A  rav’nous  vulture  in  his  open’d  fide. 

Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  try’d  ;  • 

Still  for  the  growing  liver  digg'd  his  breaft, 

The  growing  liver  ftill  lupply’d  the  feaft.  Dryden's  Ain. 

5.  To  gain  by  digging. 

It  is  digged  out  of  even  the  higheft  mountains,  and  indeed 
all  other  parts  of  the  earth  contingently  and  indifferently ;  as 
the  pyrites.  Woodward. 

Nor  was  the  ground  alone  requir’d  to  bear 
Her  annual  income  to  the  crooked  lhare  ; 

But  greedy  mortals,  rummaging  her  ftore, 

Digg'd  from  her  entrails  firft  the  precious  ore.  Dryd  Ovid. 
To  Dig.  v.a.  To  work  with  a  fpade;  to  work  in  making 
holes,  or  turning  the  ground. 

They  long  for  death,  but  it  ccmeth  not ;  and  dig  f  or  it 
more  than  far  hid  treafures.  Job  iii.  21. 

They  have  often  dug  into  lands  that  are  deferibed  in  old 
authors,  as  the  places  where  fuch  particular  ftatues  or  obe- 
lilks  flood,  and  have  feldom  failed  of  luccefs  in  their  purfuits. 

Addifon's  Travels. 

To  Dig  up.  v.a.  To  throw  up  that  which  is  covered  with  earth. 
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If  Idigg’d  up  thy  forefather’s  graves, 

And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 

It  would  not  flake  mine  ire.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

£)i  gerent.  adj.  \_dtgerens ,  Latin, ]  That  which  has  the  power 
of  digefting,  or  cauflng  digeftion.  Di£l. 

IDige  si  .n.f.  \_digefia ,  Latin. J  The  panded  of  the  civil  law, 
containing  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  lawyers. 

I  had  a  purpofc  to  make  a  particular  digej ,  or  recompile- 
ment  of  the  laws  of  mine  own  nation.  Bacon. 

Laws  in  the  digeji  (hew  that  the  Romans  applied  them- 

rJ.  .  Arlutbnot  on  Coins. 

I  o  DiGr,  o  I .  v.  a.  [digero,  digejum,  Latin.  J 

Jm  <J1*tnbute  into  various  dalles  or  repofitories  j  to  ranee  or 
difpofe  methodically.  ® 

2.  To  concod  in  the  ftomach,  fo  as  that  the  various  particles  of 
food  may  be  applied  to  their  proper  ufe. 

If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  diftemper, 

Shan  not  be  wink  d  at,  how  lhall  we  ftretch  our  eye. 

When  capital  crimes,  chew’d,  fwallow’d,  and  digejied , 

Appear.  Shakefpeares  Henry  V. 

.bach  then  has  organs  to  digej  his  food  ; 

One  to  beget,  and  one  receive  the  brood.  Prior. 

3.  To  foften  by  heat,  as  in  a  boiler,  or  in  a  dunghil :  a  che¬ 
mical  term. 

4.  To  range  methodically  in  the  mind ;  to  apply  knowledge  by 
meditation  to  its  proper  ufe. 

A  few  chofen  friends,  who  fometimes  deign 
To  blefs  my  humble  roof,  with  fenfe  refin’d. 

Learning  digejied  well.  Thomfon's  IVinter,  1.  550. 

5s  To  reduce  t©  any  plan,  fcheme,  or  method. 

Our  play 

Leaps  o  er  the  vaunt  and  firftlings  of  thofe  broils. 

Ginning  i  th’  middle  :  ffarting  thence  away, 

To  what  may  be  digejied  in  a  play.  Sim  kef.  Troll.  andCrcjfid. 

.  I  o  receive  without  loathing  or  repugnance ;  not  to  rejedt. 

I  irft,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

*  Nay,  praife  you  while  I  have  a  ftomach. 

No,  pray  thee,  let  it  ferve  for  table  talk  ; 

Then  howfoe’er  thou  fpeak’ft,  ’mong  other  things 
I  flhall  digeji  it.  Sbakefpeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  pleafance  of  numbers,  that  rudenefs  and  barbarifm 
imght  the  better  tafte  and  digeji  the  leflbns  of  civility.  Pcacham. 
7.  To  receive  and  enjoy. 

Cornwal  and  Albany, 

With  my  two  daughters  dowers,  digeji  the  third.  Shakefp. 
0.  [In  chirurgery.]  To  difpofe  a  wound;  to  generate  pus  in 
order  to  a  cure. 

To  Dige'st.  v.n.  To  generate  matter  as  a  wound,  and  tend 
to  a  cure. 

Dice'ster.  n.f  [from  digeji.'] 

I.  He  that  digefts  or  concodts  his  food. 

People  that  are  bilious  and  fat,  rather  than  lean,  ate  great 
eaters  and  ill  digejers.  ArUithnot  on  Coins. 

A  ftrong  veftel  or  engine,  contrived  by  M.  Papin,  wherein  to 
boil,  with  a  very  ftrong  heat,  any  bony  fubftances,  fo  as  to 
reduce  them  into  a  fluid  ftate.  Jfuincy. 

3»  That  which  caufes  or  ftrengthens  the  concodive  power. 

Rice  is  of  excellent  ufe  for  all  illnefles  of  the  ftomach,  a 
great  reftorer  of  health,  and  a  great  digejier.  Temple. 

Digestible,  adj.  [from  digej. J  That  which  is  capable  of 
being  digefted  or  concoded  in  the  ftomach. 

Thofe  medicines  that  purge  by  ftool  enter  not  into  the 
mefentery  veins  ;  but  are,  at  the  firft,  not  digejlible  by  the  fto¬ 
mach,  and  therefore  move  immediately  downwards  to  the 
guts.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijory ,  N°.  43. 

Digestion,  n  f.  [from  digeji .] 

1.  The  ad  of  digefting  or  concodting  food  in  the  ftomach. 

Now  good  digejlion  wait  on  appetite, 

And  health  on  both.  Shakefpeares  Macbeth. 

Digeflion  is  a  fermentation  begun,  becaufe  there  are  all  the 
requifites  of  fuch  a  fermentation  ;  heat,  air,  and  motion  :  but 
at  is  not  a  complete  fermentation,  becaufe  that  requires  a 
greater  time  than  the  continuance  of  the  aliment  in  the  fto¬ 
mach  :  vegetable  putrefadtion  refembles  very  much  animal 
digejlion.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Quantity  of  food  cannot  be  determined  by  meafures  and 
weights,  or  any  general  Leffian  rules  ;  but  muft  vary  with  the 
vigour  or  decays  of  age  or  of  health,  and  the  ufe  or  difufe  of 
air  or  of  exercife,  with  the  changes  of  appetite;  and  then, 
by  what  every  man  may  find  or  fufped  of  the  prefent  ftrength 
or  weaknefs  of  digejlion.  •  Temple. 

Every  morfel  to  a  fatisfied  hunger,  is  only  a  new  labour  to 
a  tired  digejlion.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  The  preparation  of  matter  by  a  chemical  heat. 

#  We  conceive,  indeed,  that  a  perfedt  good  concodion,  or 
digejlion ,  or  maturation  of  fome  metals,  will  produce  gold. 

Bacon’s  Natural  HJlory,  N°.  327, 
Did  chymick  chance  the  furnaces  prepare,  1 

Raife  all  the  labour-houfes  of  the  air,  C 

And  lay  crude  vapours  in  digejlion  there.  Blackmore.  j 

3.  Redudion  to  a  plan;  the  ad  of  methodifing;  the  maturation 
of  a  Icheme. 
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The  digejlion  of  the  counfels  in  Sweden  is  made  in  fenafe, 
conhfting  of  forty  counfellors,  who  are  generally  the  greateft 
men.  Temple . 

4*  n-L  5  dirl,ofinS  a  w°nnd  to  generate  matter. 

5-  I  hedifpofttion  of  a  wound  or  fore  to  generate  matter. 
Digestive,  adj.  [from  digeji.] 

1.  Having  tjie  power  to  caule  digeftion,  or  to  {Lengthen  the 

ftomach  .  b 

A  chilifadory  menftruum,  or  a  dig  Jive  preparation,  drawn 
from  fpecies  or  individuals,  whofe  ftomachs  peculiarly  diftolve 
lapideous  bodies.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  l.  h.  c.  5. 

2.  Capable  by  heat  to  foften  and  fubdue. 

1  he  earth  and  lun  were  in  that  very  fame  ftate;  the  one 
adtive,  piercing,  and  digejhve  by  its  heat;  the  other  paffive, 
receptive,  and  ftored  with  materials  for  fuch  a  produdtion. 

_  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

3.  Confiderating ;  methodifing. 

To  buflnefs,  ripen’d  by  digejive  thought, 

This  future  rule  is  into  method  brought.  Dryden. 

D.ge  stive,  n.  f.  [from  digej.. ]  An  application  which  dif- 
pofes  a  wound  to  generate  matter. 

'  I  drefTed  it  with  digejiives.  TVifeman  of  Abfcejfes. 

Digger.  n.J.  [from^.J  One  that  opens  the  ground  with 
a  fpade. 

When  we  vifited  mines,  we  have  been  told  by  diggers ,  that 
even  when  the  iky  feemed  clear,  there  would  fuddenly  arife 
a  fteam  fo  thick,  that  it  would  put  out  their  candles.  Boyle . 
To  Dight.  v.  a.  [bihcan,  to  prepare,  to  regulate,  Saxon.] 
Todrefs;  to  deck ;  to  bedeck ;  toembellifti;  to  adorn. 

On  his  head  his  dreadful  hat  he  dight , 

Which  maketh  him  invifible  to  fight  *  Hubberd’  sTale . 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  ftudious  cloifters  pale. 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 

With  antick  pillar  mafly  proof. 

And  ftoried  windows  richly  dight} 

Calling  a  dim  religious  light.  Milton t 

Juft  fo  the  proud  infulting  lafs 
Array’d  and  dighted Hudibras*  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  ?4 

DFgit.  n.  f.  [ digitus ,  Latin. J 

1.  The  meafure  of  length  containing  three  fourths  of  zti  inch. 

_  If  tbe  inverted  tube  of  mercury  be  but  twenty-five  digits 
high,  or  fomewhat  more,  the  quickfilver  will  not  fall,  but 
remain  fufpended  in  the  tube,  becaufe  it  cannot  prefs  the  fub- 
jacent  mercury  with  fo  great  a  force  as  doth  the  incumbent 
cylinder  of  the  air,  reaching  thence  to  the  top  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  Boyle’s  Spring  of  the  Air . 

2.  The  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  fun  or  moon. 

3.  Any  of  the  numbers  exprefled  by  Angle  figures;  any  number 
to  ten. 

Not  only  the  number  feven  and  nine,  from  confiderations 
abftrufe,  have  been  extolled  by  moft,  but  all  or  moft  of  other 
digits  have  been  as  myftically  applauded  Brown's  Vulg.  Errours. 
Di'gitated.  adj.  [from  digitus^  Latin.]  Branched  out  into 
divifions  like  fingers  ;  as  a  digitated  leaf  is  a  leaf  compoled  of 
many  fmall  leaves. 

For  animals  multifidous,  or  fuch  as  are  digitated ,  or  have 
feveral  divifions  in  their  feet,  there  are  but  two  that  are  uni- 
parous ;  that  is,  men  and  elephants.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 
DjgladiaTion.  n.J.  [ digladiatio ,  Latin.]  A  combat  with 
fwords;  any  quarrel  or  conteft. 

Ariftotle  feems  purpofely  to  intend  the  cheriftiing  of  con- 
troverfial  digladiations ,  by  his  own  affedion  of  an  intricate 
obfeurity.  _  _  _  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  i9. 

Dignified,  adj.  [from  dignify.  ]  Invefted  with  fome  dignity ; 
it  is  ufed  chiefly  of  the  clergy. 

Abbots  are  {filed  dignified  clerks,  as  having  fome  dignity  in 
the  church.  J  Purer 

Dignifica'tion.  n.f  [from  dignify.] 

I  grant  that  where  a  noble  and  ancient  defeent  and  merit 
meet  in  any  man,  it  is  a  double  dignfication  of  that  perfon. 

...  nT^vTTr^  Walt  oil's  Angler. 

1  o  L)l  GNIb  Y.  v.  a.  [from  dignus  and  facio^  Latin.] 

1  *  1  0  advance;  to  prefer  ;  to  exalt.  Ufed  chiefly  of  the  clergy. 

2.  1  o  honour ;  to  adorn ;  to  give  luftre. 

Such  a  day. 

So  fought,  fo  follow’d,  and  fo  fairly  won, 

Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times. 

Since  Caefar  s  fortunes  !  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  IV. 

Not  that  we  think  us  worthy  fuch  a  gueft. 

But  your  worth  will  dignify  our  feaft.  Ben.  Johnfon  s  Epigr . 
No  turbots  clignjfy  my  boards ; 

t  gudgeons,  flounders,  what  my  Thames  affords.  Pope. 
Dignitary,  n.f.  [from  dignast  Latin.]  A  clergyman  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fome  dignity  ;  to  fome  rank  above  that  of  a  parochial 
prieft. 

If  there  be  any  dignitaries ,  whofe  preferments  are  per¬ 
haps  not  liable  to  the  accufation  of  fuperfiuity,  they  may 
be  perfons  of  fuperior  merit.  Swift 

DFg  nity.  n.f  [ dignitas ,  Latin.] 

I.  Rank  of  elevation. 

Angels  arc  not  any  where  fpoken  fo  highly  of  as  our  Lord 

and 
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and  Saviour  Jefus  ChrifI,  and  are  not  in  dignity  equal  to 
him.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f.  6. 

2.  Grandeur  of  mien  ;  elevation  of  afped!. 

Some  men  have  a  native  dignity ,  which  will  procure  them 
more  regard  by  a  look,  than  others  can  obtain  by  the  moft 
imperious  commands.  Clariffa. 

4.  Advancement;  preferment;  high  place. 

Falter  than  fpring-time  fhow’rs  comes  thought  on  thought, 
And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity.  Shake f.  Henry  VI. 

For  thofe  of  old, 

And  thefe  late  dignities  heap’d  up  to  them, 

Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

4.  [Among  ecclcfiafticks.]  By  a  dignity  we  underltand  that  pro¬ 
motion  or  preferment  to  which  any  jurifdidtion  is  annexed. 

Aylijfe's  Parergon. 

5.  Maxims;  general  principles ;  xvfnni 

The  fciences  concluding  from  dignities ,  and  principles 
known  by  themfelves,  receive  not  fatisfadlion  from  probable 
reafons,  much  lefs  from  bare  and  peremptory  affeverations. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Erro'.rs,  b  i.  c.  7. 

6.  [In  aftrology.]  The  planet  is  in  dignity  when  it  is  in  any 
lign. 

Dicno'tion.  n. f.  [from  dignofeo,  Lat.]  Diftindlion ;  diltin- 
guilhing  mark. 

That  temperamental  dignotions ,  and  conjecture  of  prevalent 
humours,  may  be  collected  from  fpots  in  our  nails,  we  are  not 
averfe  to  concede.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err ours ,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

To  DIGRE'SS  v.  7 1.  [ digreffus ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  turn  out  of  the  road. 

2.  To  depart  from  the  main  defign  of  a  difeourfe,  or  chief 
tenour  of  an  argument. 

In  the  purfuit  of  an  argument  there  is  hardly  room  to 
digrefs  into  a  particular  definition,  as  often  as  a  man  varies 
the  lignification  of  any  term.  Locke . 

3.  To  wander;  to  expatiate.  ' 

It  feemeth,  to  digrefs  no  farther,  that  the  Tartarians,  fpread- 
ing  fo  far,  cannot  be  the  ifraelites.  Brerewood. 

4s  To  go  out  of  the  right  way,  or  common  track ;  to  tranf- 
grefs ;  to  deviate. 

I  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 

Though  in  fome  part  am  forced  to  digrefs , 

Which  at  more  leifure  I  will  fo  excufe 

As  you  fli all  well  be  fatisfied.  Shak.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Thy  noble  fhape  is  but  a  form  of  wax, 

Hi gr efftng  from  the  valour  of  a  man.  Shak.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

DfGRE'ssiON.  n.f  [digrejfo,  Latin.] 

1.  A  pafTage  deviating  from  the  main  tenour  or  defign  of  a 
difeourfe. 

The  good  man  thought  fo  much  of  his  late  conceived  com¬ 
monwealth,  that  all  other  matters  were  but  digreffons  to 
him.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

He,  (he  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digreffons ,  and  folve  high  difpute 
With  conjugal  careffes.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  viii. 

Here  fome  digrefjion  I  mu!!  make,  t’  accufe 
Thee,  my  forgetful  and  ungrateful  mufe.  Denham. 

To  content  and  fill  the  eye  of  the  underflanding,  the  beffc 
authors  fprinkle  their  works  with  pleafing  digreffons ,  with 
which  they  recreate  the  minds  of  their  readers.  Lryd.  Dufrefn. 

2.  Deviation. 

The  digreffr.n  of  the  fun  is  not  equal;  but  near  the  equi- 
nodlial  intellections,  it  is  right  and  greater;  near  the  folftices, 
more  oblique  and  lefler.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vi.  c!  4. 

Dijudica'tjon.  n.f  [ dijudicatio ,  Latin.]  Judicial  dillindtion. 

Dike.  n.  f.  [bic,  Saxon  ;  dyk ,  Erfe.] 

1.  A  channel  to  receive  water.  ' 

1  he  dykes  are  fill’d,  and  with  a  roaring  found 
The  rifirig  rivers  float  the  nether  ground.  Drjd.  Virg.  Geo. 

The  king  of  dykes !  than  whom  no  fluice  of  mud 
With  deeper  fable  blots  the  filver  flood.  Pope’s  Dunciad. 

2.  A  mound  to  hinder  inundations. 

God,  that  breaks  up  the  flood-gates  of  fo  great  a  deluge, 
and  all  the  art  and  induftry  of  man  is  not  fufficient  to  raife 
up  dykes  and  ramparts  again!!  it.  Cowley  s  Davidsis. 

To  DILA  CERATE.  v.  a.  [ dilacero ,  Latin.]  To  tear;  to 
rend ;  to  force  in  two. 

The  infant,  at  the  accomplifhed  period,  ftruggling  to  come 
forth,  dilacerates  and  breaks  thofe  parts  which  reftrained  him 
before.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii  c.  6. 

Dieacer a'tion.  n.f.  [from  dilaccratio,  Latin.]  The  aCt  of 
rending  in  two. 

The  greateft  fenfation  of  pain  is  by  the  obftrudtion  of  the 
imall  veflels,  and  dilaceration  of  the  nervous  fibres. 

ArbuPmot  on  Diet. 

To  Dila'niate.  v.  a.  [dilanio,  Latin.]  To  tear;  to  rend  in 
pieces.  '  * 

Rather  than  they  would  dilaniate  the  entrails  of  their  own 
mother,  and  expofe  her  thereby  to  be  ravifhed,  they  met  half 
way  in  a  gallant  kind.  Howel’s  Engl.  Tears. 

To  DILAPIDATE,  v.  a.  [dilapido,  Latin.]  To  ruin;  to 
throw  dowi> 


Dilapidation,  n.f  [ dilapidation  Latin.]  The  incumbent’s 
fuffering  the  chancel,  or  any  other  edifices  of  his  ecclefiaflical 
living,  to  go  to  ruin  or  decay,  by  negledting  to  repair  the 
fame  :  and  it  likewife  extends  to  his  committing,  or  fuffering 
to  be  committed,  any  wilful  wafte  in  or  upon  the  glebe-woods, 
or  any  other  inheritance  of  the  church.  A, life’s  Parergon. 

’Tis  the  duty  of  all  church-wardens  to  prevent  the  dilapi¬ 
dations  of  the  chanced  and  manfion-houfe  belonging  to  the 
redtor  or  vicar.  Ayliffe  s  Parergon. 

Dilat abi'lity.  n.f.  [from  dilatable.]  The  quality  of  ad¬ 
mitting  extenfion. 

We  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  clilatability  or  extenfive- 
nefs  of  the  gullets  of  ferpents  :  I  have  taken  two  adult  mice 
out  of  the  {lomach  of  an  adder,  whofe  neck  was  not  bigger 
than  my  little  finger.  Ray  on  tie  Crcaiior:. 

By  this  continual  contradiibility  and  dilatabitity ,  by  difterei.t 
degrees  of  heat,  the  air  is  kept  in  a  conftant  motion.  Arbuthn. 

DilaT able.  adj.  [from  dilate.']  Capable  of  extenfion. 

The  windpipe  divides  itfelf  into  a  great  number  of  branches 
called  bronchia:  thefe  end  in  fmall  air-bladders,  dilatable  and 
contradtable,  capable  to  be  inflated  by  the  admiflion  of  air, 
and  to  fubfide  at  the  expulfion  of  it.  Arluthnot  on  Aliment. 

Dilata'tion.  n.f  [from  dilatatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  T  he  adt  of  extending  into  greater  fpace. 

The  motions  of  the  tongue,  by  contradtion  and  dilatation , 
are  fo  eafy  and  fo  fubtle,  that  you  can  hardly  conceive  or 
diflinguilh  them  aright.  Holder. 

2.  The  ilateof  being  extended  ;  the  Rate  in  which  the  parts  are 
at  more  diflance  from  each  other. 

Joy  caufeth  a  cheerfulnefs  and  vigour  in  the  eyes  ;  Ting¬ 
ing,  leaping,  dancing,  and  fometimes  tears :  all  thefe  are  the 
effedts  of  the  dilatation ,  and  coming  forth  of  the  fpirits  into 
the  outward  parts,  which  maketh  them  more  lively  and 
ftirring.  Bacon’s  Na'ural  tAJlory. 

The  image  of  the  fun  fhould  be  drawn  out  into  an  oblong 
form,  either  by  a  dilatation  of  every  ray,  or  by  any  other 
cafual  inequality  of  the  refradtions.  Newton’s  Opt.  Experim. 

To  DILATE,  v.  a.  [dilato,  Latin.] 

1.  To  extend  ;  to  fpread  out;  to  enlarge. 

But  ye  thereby  much  greater  glory  gate,. 

Than  had  ye  forted  with  a  prince’s  peer  ; 

For  now  your  light  doth  more  itfelf  dilate , 

And  in  my  darknefs  greater  doth  appear.  Spenfer, 

Satan  alarm’d, 

Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  Food, 

Like  TenerifF,  or  Atlas,  unremov’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

Opener  of  mine  eyes. 

Dimer!!;  dilated  fpirits,  ampler  heart. 

And  growing  up  to  godhead  :  wfyich  for  thee 

Chiefly  I  fought ;  without  thee,  can  defpife.  Milt.  Pa.  Loji. 

Through  all  the  air  his  founding  firings  dilate 
Sorrow  like  that  which  touch’d  our  hearts  of  late.  IValler. 

Diffus’d,  it  riles  in  a  higher  fphere; 

Di-ates  its  drops,  and  foftens  into  air.  Prior . 

I  mark  the  various  fury  of  the  winds; 

Thefe  neither  feafons  guide,  nor  order  binds: 

They  now  dilate ,  and  now  contract  their  force ; 

Various  their  fpeed.  but  endlefs  is  their  courfe.  Prior. 
The  fecond  refradtion  would  fpread  the  rays  one  way  as 
much  as  the  fir!!  doth  another,  and  fo  dilate  the  image  in 
breadth  as  much  as  the  fir!!  doth  in  length.  Newton’s  Opt. 

2.  To  relate  at  large;  to  tell  diffufely  and  copioufly.  • 

But  he  would  not  endure  that  woful  theam 
Fpr  to  dilate  at  large ;  but  urged  fore, 

With  piercing  words,  and  pitiful  implore, 

Him  hafty  to  arife.  Fairy  Jgfueen,  b.  ii.  cant.  5.  Jlan.  37. 

I  obferving, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earneft  heart. 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate , 

Whereof  by  parcels  fhe  had  fomething  heard. 

But  not  diftindtively.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

To  DilaTe.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  widen  ;  to  grow  wide. 

His  heart  dilates  and  glories  in  his  flrength.  Addifon. 

2.  To  fpeak  largely  and  copioufly. 

It  may  be  behoveful  for  princes,  in  matters  of  grace,  to 
tranfad!  the  fafne  publickly,  and  by  themfelves  ;  or  their  mi- 
nillers  to  dilate  upon  it,  and  improve  their  luftre,  by  any  addi¬ 
tion  or  eloquence  of  fpeech.  Clarendon. 

Dila'tor.  n.f.  [from  dilate.]  That  which  widens  or  extends. 
The  buccinatores,  or  blowers  up  of  the  cheeks,  and  the 
dilators  of  the  nofe,  are  too  ilrong  in  cholerick  people.  Arb. 

Di'latoriness.  n.f.  [from  dilatory.]  The  quality  of  being 
dilatory;  flownefs;  fluggilhnefs. 

DFLA  1  OR^ Y.  adj.  [dilatoire,  French ;  dilator ius^  Lat.]  Tardy; 
flow  ;  given  to  procraftination  ;  add  idled  to  delay  ;  fluggifh  ; 
loitering. 

An  inferior  council,  after  former  tedious  fuits  in  a  higher 
court,  would  be  but  dilatory ,  and  fo  to  little  purpofe.  Hayward. 

What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? 
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T  hou  know  ft  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft ; 

And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time.  Shakejpeare' s  Othello. 

Thefe  cardinals  trifle  with  me  :  I  abhor 

This  dilatory  floth,  and  tricks  of  Rome.  Shak.  Henry  VIII. 

Dilat  ry  fortune  plays  the  jilt 

With  the  brave,  noble,  honeft,  gallant  man, 

To  throw  herfelf  away  on  fools  and  knaves  Otways  Orth. 

A  dilatory  temper  commits  innumerable  cruelties  without 
defign  Addfon’s  Spectator,  NT  460. 

Di  lection.  n.f.  [, dileaio ,  Latin.]  T  he  ait  of  lovin*  • 
kindnefs.  6 

So  free  is  Chrift  s  dilertion,  that  the  grand  condition  of  our 
felicity  is  our  belief.  %/T  Seraph.  Love. 

Dile  mma,  n  f.  p.x^a.] 

j.  An  argument  equally  conclufive  by  contrary  fuppofitions. 
A  young  rhetorician  applied  to  an  old  fophifl  to  be  taught  the 
art  of  pleading,  and  bargained  for  a  certain  reward°to  be 
paid,  when  he  Ihould  gain  a  caufe.  The  mafter  fued  for  his 
reward,  and  the  fcholar  endeavoured  to  elude  his  claim  by  a 
dilemma:  If  I  gain  my  caufe,  I  (hall  withold  your  pav,  becaufe 
the  judge  s  award  will  be  againft  you  5  if  1  lofe  it,  I  may  with- 

.  h°M  ‘t,  becaufe  I  Ihall  not  yet  have  gained  a  caufe.  On  the 
contrary,  fays  the  mafler,  if  you  gain  your  caufe,  you  mull 
pay  me,  becaufe  you  are  to  pay  me  when  you  gain  a  caufe ; 
if  you  lofe  it,  you  muft  pay  me,  becaufe  the  judges  will 
award  it. 

A  di  emma ,  that  bilhop  Morton  the  chancellor  ufed,  toraife 
benevolence,  fome  called  his  fork,  and  fome  his  crutch. 

Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

Hope,  whofe  weak  being  ruin’d  is 

Alike  if  it  fucceed,  and  if  it  mifls; 

Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound. 

And  both  the  horns  of  fate’s  dilemma  wound.  Cowley. 

“1.  A  difficult  or  doubtful  choice;  a  vexatious  alternative. 

A  ftrong  dilemma  in  a  defp’rate  cafe  ! 

To  a<5t  with  infamy,  or  quit  the  place.  Swift. 

A  dire  dilemma-,  either  way  I’m  fped  ; 

If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead.  Pope. 

Diligence,  n  f.  [ diligentia ,  Latin.]  Induftry;  affiduity ; 
conftancy  in  bufinefs;  continuance  of  endeavour;  uninter - 
mitted  application;  the  contrary  to  idlenefs. 

Do  thy  diligence  to  come  fhortly  unto  me.  2  Tim.  iv.  9. 

Brethren,  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election 
fure.  2  Pet.  i.  10. 

DI  LIGENT,  adj.  [ diligens ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Conftant  in  application  ;  perfevering  in  endeavour ;  affiduous; 
not  idle;  not  negligent ;  not  lazy. 

Seeft  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  bufinefs  ?  he  fhall  fland 
before  kings.  Prov.  xxii.  29. 

2.  Conftantly  applied;  profecuted  with  activity  and  perfeve- 
rance ;  affiduous. 

And  the  judges  fhall  make  diligent  inquifition.  Dcutr  xix. 

Diligently,  adv.  [from  diligent. J  With  affiduity;  with 
heed  and  perfeverance ;  not  carelefly;  not  idly;  not  negli¬ 
gently. 

it  you  inquire  not  attentively  and  diligently ,  you  fhal!  never 
be  able  to  dil'cern  a  number  of  mechanical  motions.  Bacon. 

J  he  ancients  have  diligently  examined  in  what  confifts  the 
beauty  of  good  poftures.  Dryden s  Dufrefnoy. 

Dill.  n.f.  [ode,  Saxon.] 

It  hath  a  flender,  fihrofe,  annual  root :  the  leaves  are  like 
thofe  of  fennel ;  the  feeds  are  oval,  plain,  ftreaked,  and  bor¬ 
dered. 

Dill  is  raifed  of  feed,  which  is  ripe  in  Auguft.  Mortimer. 
DILITCID.  adj .  [ dilucidus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Clear;  plain;  not  opaque. 

2.  Clear  ;  plain  ;  not  obfeure. 

To  Dilu'cjdatf..  v.  a  [from  dilucidare ,  Latin.]  To  make 
clear  or  plain  ;  to  explain  ;  to  free  from  obfeurity. 

I  fhall  not  traduce  or  extenuate,  but  explain  and  dilucidate , 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients.  Brown’s  Vu.  Err.  Pr. 

Dilucid a'tion.  n.f.  [from  dilucidatio.~\  The  a£f  of  making 

•  clear  ;  explanation  ;  expofition. 

DLLUEN  1  .  adj.  [ diluens ,  Latin. J  Having  the  power  to  thin 
and  attenuate  other  matter. 

D/l \3Enx~  Juf  [from  the  adjedlive.]  That  which  thins  other 

matter. 

I  here  is  no  real  diluent  but  water  ;  every  fluid  is  diluent,  as 
it  contains  water  in  it.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

To  DILUTE  v.  a.  [ diluo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  make  thi-h  ;  to  attenuate  by  the  admixture  of  other  parts. 

Drinking  a  large  dofe  of  diluted  tea,  as  fhe  was  ordered  by 
a  phvfician,  {he  got  to  bed.  /  Locke. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  thin  to  dilute ,  demulcent  to  tem¬ 
per,  or  acid  to  fubdue.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  I  o  make  weak. 

If  the  ref  and  blue  colours  were  more  dilute  and  weak,  the 
di  fiance  of  the  images  would  be  lefs  than  an  inch  ;  and  if  they 
were  more  intenfe  and  full,  that  difiance  would  be  greater. 

Newton  s  Opt.  Pro.  i.  Th.  r. 

The  chamber  was  dark,  left  thefe  colours  fhould  be  diluted 
and  weakened  by  the  mixture  of  any  adventitious  light.  Newt. 
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Dilu  ter.  n  f.  [from  dilute. ]  That  which  makes  any  thing 
elfe  thin. 

Water  is  the  only  diluter ,  and  the  beft  diflblvent  of  molt  of 
the  ingredients  of  our  aliment.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Din;  tion.  n  /.  [ dilutio ,  Lat  ]  The  ail  of  making  any  thing 
thin  or  weak 

Oppofiteto  dilution  is  coagulation,  or  thickening,  which  is 
performed  by  diffipating  the  moft  liquid  parts  by  heat,  or  by 
infinuating  fome  fubftances,  which  make  the  parts  of  the  fluid 
cohere  more  ftrongly.  _  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Dilu Vl an.  adj.  [from  diluvium ,  Lat.]  Relating  to  the  deluge. 
Suppofe  that  this  diluvian  lake  fhould  rife  to  the  mountain 
tops  in  one  place,  and  not  diffufe  itfelf  equally  into  all  coun¬ 
tries  about.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

DIM.  adj.  bimme,  Saxon  ;  dy ,  Welfh  ;  dow,  Erfe.] 

1.  Not  having  a  quick  fight;  not  feeing  clearly. 

P  or  her  true  form,  how  can  my  fpark  difeern, 

Which,  dim  by  nature,  art  did  never  clear?  Davies. 

2.  Dull  of  apprehenfion. 

Yhe  underftanding  is  dim,  and  cannot  by  its  natural  light 
difeover  fpiritual  truths.  E.opers’s  Sermons. 

3.  Not  clearly  feen  ;  obfeure  ;  imperfedlly  difeovered. 

We  might  be  able  to  aim  at  fome  dim  and  feeming  con¬ 
ception,  how  matter  might  begin  to  exift  by  the  power  of  that 
eternal  firft  Being.  _ 

Something,  as  dim  to  our  internal  view, 

Is  thus  perhaps  the  caufe  of  all  we  do.  Pope ,  Epijl.  i. 

4.  Obftrudting  the  a£t  of  vifion;  not  luminous;  fomewhat 
dark. 

Her  face  right  wond’rous  fair  did  feem  to  be,  1 
That  her  broad  beauty’s  beam  great  brightnefs  threw 
Through  the  dim  fhade,  that  all  men  might  it  fee.  Fat. 

To  Dim.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

i*  To  cloud ;  to  darken ;  to  hinder  From  a  full  perception  of 
light,  and  free  exercife  of  vifion. 

As  where  the  Almighty’s  lightning  brand  does  light, 

It  dims  the  dazed  eyen,  and  daunts  the  fenfes  quite.  Fa.  ^u. 
It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  much  ufe  of 
Venus  doth  dim  the  fight;  and  yet  eunuchs,  which  are  unable 
to  generate,  are  neverthelefs  aTo  dim  lighted.  Bacons  N.  Hifl. 

Every  one  declares  againft  blindnefs,  and  yet  who  almoft  is 
not  fond  of  that  which  dims  his  fight  ?  Locke; 

For  thee  I  dim  thefe  eyes,  and  ftufF  this  head. 

With  ail  fuch  reading  as  was  never  read.  Pope’s  Dunciad. 

2.  To  make  lefs  bright;  to  obfeure. 

A  fhip  that  through  the  ocean  wide, 

By  conduit  of  fome  ftar  doth  make  her  way. 

When  as  a  ftorm  hath  dimm’d  her  trufty  guide. 

Out  of  her  courfe  doth  wander  far  aftray.  Spenfer. 

Sifter,  have  comfort :  all  of  us  have  caufe 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  fhining  ftar; 

But  none  can  help  our  harms  by  wailing  them.  Shak.  12. III. 

Thus  while  he  fpake,  each  paffion  dinirrC d  his  face. 
Thrice  chang’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  iv.  /  1 14. 

DIMENSION,  n.f.  [dimenfto,  Latin.]  Space  contained  in 
any  thing;  bulk;  extent;  capacity.  It  is  feldom  ufed  but  in 
the  plural.  The  three  dimenfions  are  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

He  try’d 

T  he  tomb,  and  found  the  ftrait  dimenfions  wide.  Dryden. 
My  gentleman  was  meafuring  my  walls,  and  taking  the 
dimenfions  of  the  room.  Swift 

Dime'nsionless.  adj.  [from  dimenJion.~\  Without  any  definite 
bulk.  ] 

In  they  pafs’d 

Dimen fionlefs  through  beav’nly  doors.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft. 

DimeWe.  adj.  [dimenfus,  Latin.]  That  which  marks  the 
boundaries  or  outlines. 

All  bodies  have  their  meafure,  and  their  fpace; 

But  who  can  draw  the  foul’s  dimenjive  lines  ?  Davies. 

Dimica’tjon.  n.f.  [ dimicatio ,  Latin.]  A  battle;  the  aft  of 
fighting;  conteft.  D ^ 

Dimidu'twn.  n.f.  [dimidiatio,  Latin.]  The  aft  of  halving  ; 

divilion  into  two  equal  parts.  Dirt 

To  DIMINISH,  v.  a.  [ diminuo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  make  lefs  by  abfeiffion  or  deftruition  of  any  part :  the 
oppofite  to  increafe. 

That  we  call  good  which  is  apt  to  caufe  or  increafe  pleafure, 
or  dnmmjh  pain  in  us.  Locke. 

■2*  impair  ;  to  lefien  ;  to  degrade. 

_  impioufly  they  thought 
Thee  to  diminijh ,  and  from  thee  withdraw 
The  number  of  thy  worfhippers.  AAilton’s  Paradife  Loft. 

4-  *  0  take  any  thing  from  that  to  which  it  belongs ;  the  con¬ 
trary  to  add. 

Nothing  was  diminijhed  from  the  fafety  of  the  king  by  the 
imprifonment  of  the  duke.  Hayward 

Ye  fhall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you 

r  neither  fhall  you  diminijh  aught  from  it.  Deut.  iv.  2 

I  o  Diminish,  v.  n.  To  grow  lefs ;  to  be  impaired. 

What  judgment  I  had  increafes  rather  than  diminijhes  ;  and 
thoughts,  fuch  as  they  are,  come  crowding  in  fo  fall ’upon 
me,  that  my  only  difficulty  is  to  chufe  or  to" rejeit,  Dryden. 

6  V  *  Crete’s 
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Crete’  s  ample  fields  diminijk  to  our  eye; 

Before  the  Boreal  blalts  the  velfels  fly.  Popes  Odyjfey. 

Diml'nishingly.  adv.  [from  diminifh.]  In  a  manner  tending 
to  vilify,  or  leflen. 

I  never  heard  him  cenfure,  or  fo  much  as  fpeak  diminijhingly 
of  any  one  that  was  abfent.  Locke. 

Diminution,  n.f.  [diminution  Latin.] 

1.  I  he  adt  of  making  left, ;  oppofed'to  augmentation. 

The  one  is  not  capable  of  any  diminution  or  augmentation 
at  all  by  men  ;  the  other  apt  to  admit  both.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

2.  I  he  Hate  of  growing  lefs  ;  oppofed  to  increafe. 

1  he  gravitating  power  of  the  fun  is  tranfmitted  through 
the  vail  bodies  of  the  planets  without  an y  diminution,  fo  as  to 
adt  upon  all  their  parts,  to  their  very  centres,  with  the  fame 
force,  and  according  to  the  fame  laws,  as  if  the  part  upon 
which  it  adts  were  not  furrounded  with  the  body  of  the 
planet.  .  Newton’s  Opt. 

Finite  and  infinite  feem  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  modes  of 
quantity,  and  to  be  attributed  primarily  to  thofe  things  which 
are  capable  of  increafe  or  diminution.  Locke. 

3.  Difcredit ;  lofs  of  dignity ;  degradation. 

Gladly  to  thee 

Heroick  laure’fd  Eugene  yields  the  prime; 

Nor  thinks  it  diminution  to  be  rank’d 
In  military  honour  next.  Phillips. 

They  might  raife  the  reputation  of  another,  though  they 
are  a  diminution  to  his.  Addijon’s  Spectator,  N9.  256. 

4*  Deprivation  of  dignity  ;  injury  of  reputation. 

Make  me  wife  by  thy  truth,  for  my  own  foul’s  falvation, 
and  I  lhall  not  regard  the  world’s  opinion  or  diminution  of 
me.  King  Charles. 

5.  [In  architedture.]  The  contraction  of  the  diameter  of  a 
column,  as  it  afeends. 

Diminutive,  adj.  [ diminutivus ,  Latin.]  Small;  little;  nar¬ 
row  ;  contracted. 

The  poor  wren, 

Tire  moll  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 

Her  young  ones  in  her  nell,  againll  the  owl.  Shak.  Macbeth. 
It  is  the  interefl  of  mankind,  in  order  to  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  to  be  fenfible  they  have  yet  attained  it  but  in  poor 
and  diminutive  meafure.  Glanv.  Scepf.  Preface. 

The  light  of  man’s  underftanding  is  but  a  fhort,  diminutive , 
Contracted  light,  and  looks  not  beyond  the  prefent.  South. 

If  the  ladies  fhould  once  take  a  liking  to  fuch  a  diminutive 
race  of  lovers,  we  fhould,  in  a  little  time,  fee  mankind  epi¬ 
tomized,  and  the  whole  fpecies  in  miniature.  Addif.  Guardian . 

They  know  how  weak  and  aukward  many  of  thofe  little 
diminitive  difeourfes  are.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Diminutive,  n.f.  [from  the  adjedtive.J 

1.  A  word  formed  to  exprefs  littlenefs ;  as  lapillus ,  in  Latin,  a 
little  fl one ;  maifonette ,  in  French,  a  little  houfe ;  manniken ,  in 
Englifh,  a  little  man. 

He  afterwards  proving  a  dainty  and  effeminate  youth,  was 
commonly  called,  by  the  diminutive  of  his  name,  Peterkin  or 
Perkin.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Sim,  while  but  Sim,  in  good  repute  did  live; 

Was  then  a  knave,  but  in  diminutive.  Cotton. 

2.  A  fmall  thing :  a  fenfe  not  now  in  ufe. 

b  ollow  his  chariot ;  monlfer-like,  be  fhewn 
For  poor’ll  diminutives ,  for  doits!  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Diminutively,  adv.  [Irom  diminutive .]  In  a  diminutive 
manner. 

DimFnutiveness.  n.f.  [from  diminutive.']  Smalnefs ;  little¬ 
nefs  ;  pettynefs;  want  of  bulk;  want  of  dignity. 

Di'mish.  adj.  [from  dim.]  Somewhat  dim;  fomewhat  ob- 
feure. 

’Tis  true,  but  let  it  not  be  known, 

My  eyes  are  fomewhat  dimijh  grown ; 

For  nature,  always  in  the  right, 

To  your  decays  adapts  my  fight.  Swift. 

Di'missory.  adj.  [ dimijjorius ,  Latin.]  That  by  which  a  man 
is  difmified  to  another  jurifdidton. 

A  bifhop  of  another  diocefs  ought  neither  to  ordain  or  ad¬ 
mit  a  clerk,  with  the  confent  of  his  own  proper  bifhop,  and 
without  the  letters  dimifbry.  Aylijfe’s  Parergon. 

Di'mItty.  n.f  A  fine  kind  of  fuftian,  or  cloath  of  cottun. 

I  di  redded  a  trowze  of  fine  dimitty.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

Di  mly,  adv.  [from  dim.] 

1.  Not  with  a  quick  fight ;  not  with  a  clear  perception. 

Unfpeakable  !  who  fitt’ft  above  thefe  heav’ns, 

To  us  invifible,  or  dim'y  feec, 

In  thefe  thy  lowefl  works.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  v. 

2.  Not  brightly;  not luminoufly. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  pumping  the  air,  the  match  ap¬ 
peared  well  lighted,  though  it  had  almoft  filled  the  receiver 
with  its  plentiful  fumes ;  but  by  degrees  it  burnt  more  and 
more  dimly.  Boyle's  Spring  of  the  Air. 

I  law  th’  angelick  guards  from  earth  afeend. 

Griev’d  they  mull  now  no  longer  man  attend  ; 
l  he  beams  about  their  temples  dimly  fhone ; 

One  would  have  thought  the  crime  li  ad  been  their  own.  Dry. 
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Di'mness.  n.f.  [from  dim.] 

1.  Dulnefsof  fight. 

2.  Want  of  apprehenfion  ;  flupidity. 

Anfwerable  to  this  dimnefs  of  their  perception  was  the  whole 
fyflem  and  body  of  their  religion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

DFMPLE.  n.f.  [dint,  a  hole;  dintle ,  a  little  hole;  by  a  care- 
lefs  pronunciation  dimple.  Skinner.]  The  fame  cavity  or 
depreflion  in  the  cheek  or  chin. 

The  dimple  of  the  upper  lip  is  the  common  meafure  of 
them  all.  Grew’s  Cofm.  Sac.  b.  i.  c.  5. 

In  her  forehead’s  fair  half-round, 

Love  fits  in  open  triumph  crown’d ; 

He  in  the  dimple  of  her  chin, 

In  private  Hate,  by  friends  is  feen.  Prior. 

To  DFmple.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fink  in  fmall  cavi¬ 
ties,  or  little  inequalities 

The  wild  waves  mafler’d  him,  and  fuck’d  him  in, 

And  fmiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab. 

Eternal  fmiles  his  emptinefs  betray, 

As  fhallow  flreams  run  dimpling  all  away.  Pope,  Epiftle  ii. 
Di'mpled.  adj.  [from  dimple  ]  Set  with  dimples. 

On  each  fide  her 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys  like  fmiling  Cupids.  Sh.  Ant.  and  Cl. 
DFmply.  adj.  [Irom  dimple.]  Full  of  dimples;  finking  in 
little  inequalities. 

As  the  fmooth  furface  of  the  dimply  flood. 

The  filver-flipper’d  virgin  lightly  trod.  Wharton’s  Ifis. 

DIN.  n.f.  [byn,  anoile;  bynan,  to  make  a  noife,  Sax.  dyna , 
to  thunder,  Iflandick.J  A  loud  noife  ;  a  violent  and  continued 
found. 

And  all  the  way  he  roared  as  he  went. 

That  all  the  forell  with  aflonifhment 

Thereof  did  tremble ;  and  the  beafls  therein 

Fled  fall  away  from  that  fo  dreadful  din.  Hublerd’s  Tale. 

O,  ’twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monller’s  ear ; 

To  make  an  earthquake:  fure,  it  was  the  roar 

Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions.  Shakefpeare’s  Tempejl. 

While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darknefs  thin, 

And  to  the  Hack  or  the  barn-door 

Stoutly  llruts,  his  dame  before.  Milton. 

Now  night  over  heav’n 
Inducing  darknefs,  grateful  truce  impos’d. 

And  filence,  on  the  odious  din  of  war.  Milton’s  Par.  Lofl. 

How,  while  the  troubled  elements  around. 

Earth,  water,  air,  the  ftunning  din  refound. 

Through  llreams  of  fmoak  and  adverfe  fire  he  rides. 

While  ev’ry  fhot  is  levell’d  at  his  fides.  Smith. 

Some  independent  ideas,  of  no  alliance  to  one  another, 
are,  by  education,  cullom,  and  the  conllant  din  of  their  party, 
fo  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always  appear  there  toge¬ 
ther.  Locke. 

To  Din.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  Itun  with  noife ;  to  harafs  with  clamour. 

Rather  live 

To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 

With  hungry  cries.  Otivay’s  Venice  Preferved. 

2.  To  imprefs  with  violent  and  continued  noife. 

What  lhall  we  do,  if  his  majelly  puts  out  a  proclamation 
commanding  us  to  take  Wood’s  half-pence?  This  hath  been 
often  dinned  in  my  ears.  t  Swift. 

To  DINE.  v.  n.  [diner,  French.]  To  eat  the  chief  meal  about 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

Perhaps  fome  merchant  hath  invited  him, 

And  from  the  mart  he’s  fomewhere  gone  to  dinner : 

Good  filler,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret.  Shakefpeare. 

Myfelf,  he,  and  my  filler, 

To-day  did  dine  together.  Sbakejp.  Comedy  of  Err  ours. 

He  would  dine  with  him  the  next  day.  Clarendon. 

Thus,  of  your  heroes  and  brave  boys. 

With  whom  old  Homer  makes  fuch  noife. 

The  greatell  adtions  I  can  find, 

Are,  that  they  did  their  work  and  din’d.  Prior. 

To  Dine.  v.  a.  To  give  a  dinner  to ;  to  feed. 

Boil  this  relloring  root  in  gen’rous  wine, 

And  fet  befide  the  door  the  fickly  Hock  to  dine.  Dryd  Virg. 
Dine'tical.  adj.  [Mix©-.]  Whirling  round  ;  vertiginous. 
Some  of  late  have. concluded,  from  fpots  in  the  lun,  which 
appear  and  difappear  again,  that,  belides  the  revolution  it 
maketh  with  its  orbs,  it  hath  alfo  a  dinetical  motion,  and  rolls 
upon  its  own  poles.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

A  fpherical  figure  is  moll  commodious  for  dinetical  motion, 
or  revolution  upon  its  own  axis.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

To  DING.  pret.  dung.  v.  a.  [dringen,  Dutch.] 
t.  To  dafh  with  violence. 

2.  To  imprefs  with  force. 

To  Ding.  v.n.  To  bluller  ;  to  bounce;  to  huff.  A  low  word. 
He  huffs  and  dings  at  fuch  a  rate,  becaufe  we  will  not  fpend 
the  little  we  have  left  to  get  him  the  title  and  ellate  of  lord 
Strut.  Arbuthnot’s  Hijlory  of  John  Bull. 

Ding-dong.  n.f.  A  word  by  which  the  found  of  bells  is 

imitated. 

Let 
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Let  us  all  ring  fancy*s  Itnell ; 

Ding,  dong  bell.  S hakefpeare' s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Di'ngle.  n.f.  [from  ben,  or  bin,  a  hollow,  Saxon. J  A  hollow 
between  hills ;  a  dale. 

1  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 

Dingle  or  bulhy  dell  of  this  wild  wood  ; 

And  every  bofky  bourn  from  fide  to  fide. 

My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood.  Milton. 

Dining-room.  n.f.  [ dine  and  room.]  The  principal  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  houfe ;  the  room  where  entertainments  are  made. 

He  went  out  from  the  dining-room  before  he  had  fallen  into 
errour  by  the  intemperance  of  his  meat,  or  the  deluge  of 
drink.  Taylor's  Rule  of  livi'/g  holy. 

Di'nner.  n.f  [diner,  French.]  The  chief  meal;  the  meal 
eaten  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Let  me  not  flay  a  jot  for  dinner: 

Go,  get  it  ready.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Before  dinner  and  fupper,  as  often  as  it  is  convenient,  or 
can  be  had,  let  the  publick  prayers  of  the  church,  or  fome 
parts  of  them,  be  faid  publickly  in  the  family.  Taylor. 

The  jolly  crew,  unmindful  of  the  paft. 

The  quarry  {hare,  their  plenteous  dinner  hafle.  Dryd.  /. En . 

Dinner-time,  n.f  [dinner  and  time.]  The  time  of  dining. 

At  dinner-time , 

I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  muft  meet.  Shakefpeare. 

Then  from  the  mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 
Happy  to  catch  me  juft  at  dinner-time.  Pope ,  Epijlle  ii. 

DINT.  n.  f  [bynr,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  blow;  a  ftroke. 

Much  daunted  with  that  dint ,  her  fenfe  was  daz’d  ; 

Yet  kindling  rage,  herfelf  fhe  gather’d  round .  Fairy  Queen. 

Neither  vainly  hope 

To  be  invulnerable  in  thefe  bright  arms. 

Though  temper’d  heav’nly ;  for  that  mortal  dint , 

Save  he  who  reigns  above,  none  can  refill.  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 

2.  The  mark  made  by  a  blow;  the  cavity  remaining  after  a  vio¬ 
lent  preffure. 

Now  you  weep  ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity.  Shakefpeare' s  Julius  Ccefar. 

He  embrac’d  her  naked  body  o’er. 

And,  ftraining  hard  the  ftatue,  was  afraid 

His  hands  had  made  a  dint  and  hurt  the  maid.  Dryden. 

3.  Violence;  force;  power. 

We  are  to  wreft  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  enemy;  and,  in  order  to  it,  to  work  our  way 
into  the  heart  of  his  country  by  dint  of  arms.  Addifon. 

The  dewlap’d  bull  now  chafes  along  the  plain. 

While  burning  love  ferments  in  ev’ry  vein  ; 

His  well  arm’d  front  againft  his  rival  aims. 

And  by  the  dint  of  war  his  miftrefs  claims.  Gay. 

To  Dint.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  mark  with  a  cavity  by 
a  blow,  or  violent  impreffion. 

With  greedy  force  each  other  doth  affail. 

And  ftrike  fo  fiercely,  that  they  do  imprefs 

Deep  dinted  furrows  in  the  batter’d  mails  : 

The  iron  walls  to  ward  their  blows  are  weak  and  frail.  F. 

Leave,  leave,  fair  bride,  your  folitary  bone, 

No  more  Ihall  you  return  to  it  alone; 

It  nurfeth  ladnefs ;  and  your  body’s  print. 

Like  to  a  grave,  the  yielding  down  doth  dint.  Donne . 

Deep  dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheeks  fhe  draws  ; 

Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothlefs  are  her  jaws.  Dryd.  /En . 

Dinumera'tion.  n.f.  [ dinumeratio ,  Lat.]  The  a£l  of  num¬ 
bering  out  fingly. 

Diocesan,  n.f.  [from  diocefs.]  A  bifhop  as  he  (lands  related 
to  his  own  clergy  or  flock. 

I  have  heard  it  has  been  advifed  by  a  diocefan  to  his  inferior 
clergy,  that  they  fhould  read  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  fer- 
mons  printed  by  others,  for  the  inftru£tion  of  their  con¬ 
gregation.  Tatler ,  N°.  57. 

Dl'OCESS.  n.f  [diceccfis.  A  Greek  word  compounded  of 
and  ]  The  circuit  of  every  bifhop’s  jurifdidlion ; 

for  this  realm  has  two  divifions,  one  into  (hires  or  coun¬ 
ties,  in  refpeift  of  temporal  policy;  another  into  diocefs,  in 
refpedl  of  jurifdidlion  ecclefiaftical.  Cowcl. 

None  ought  to  be  admitted  by  any  bifhop,  but  fuch  as  have 
dwelt  and  remained  in  his  diocefs  a  convenient  time.  Whitgift. 

He  (hould  regard  the  biftiop  of  Rome  as  the  iflanders  of 
Jerfey  and  Gucrnfey  do  him  of  Conftance  in  Normandy  ;  that 
is,  nothing  at  all,  fince  by  that  French  bifhop’s  refufal  to  fwear 
unto  our  king,  thofe  files  were  annexed  to  the  diocefs  of  Win- 
chefter.  Raleigh's  EJJ'ays. 

St.  Paul  looks  upon  Titus  as  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
prince,  ruler  of  the  church,  and  intruded  with  a  large  diocefs , 
containing  many  particular  cities,  under  the  immediate  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  refpeitive  elders,  and  thofe  deriving  authority 
from  his  ordination.  South. 

DIOPTRICAL.  I  n  f.  [  odwlofA,ca.  ]  Affording  a  medium  for  the 

DIO'PTRICIC.  \  fight;  aflifting  the  fight  in  the  view  of  dif- 
tant  objects. 
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Being  excellently  well  furniflied  with  dioptrical  glaftes,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  fee  the  fun  fpotted.  lioylc. 

View  the  afperities  of  the  moon  through  a  dioptrick  glafs, 
and  venture  at  the  proportion  of  her  hills  by  their  (hadows. 

More's  Antidote  againjl  Atheifm. 

Di  o'ptricks.  n.f.  A  part  of  opticks,  treating  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  refradlions  of  the  light  palling  through  different  me¬ 
diums  ;  as  the  air,  water,  glades,  &c.  Harris . 

Diorthro'sis.  n.  f  [(Sjo^o/ctk,  of  coo,  to  make  ftrait.J  A 
chirurgical  operation,  by  which  crooked  or  diftorted  members 
are  made  even,  and  reftored  to  their  primitive  and  regular 
(hape.  Harris. 

To  DIP.  v.  a.  particip.  dipped ,  or  dipt,  [uippan,  Saxon ;  doopen , 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  immerge;  to  put  into  any  liquor. 

The  perfon  to  be  baptized  may  be  dipped  \n  water ;  and  fuch 
an  immerfion  or  dipping  ought  to  be  made  thrice,  according 
to  the  canon.  Ayliffe’s  Parergon. 

Old  Corineus  compafs’d  thrice  the  crew, 

And  dipp'd  an  olive-branch  in  holy  dew, 

Which  thrice  he  fprinkl’d  round,  and  thrice  aloud 
Invok’d  the  dead,  and  then  difmifs’d  the  crowd.  Dryd.  /En. 

He  turn’d  a  tyrant  in  his  latter  days, 

And  from  the  bright  meridian  where  he  flood, 

Descending,  dipp’d  his  hands  in  lovers  blood.  Dryd.  Fables. 

The  kindred  arts  (hall  in  their  praife  confpire; 

One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  firing  the  lyre.  Pope's  Epiftles. 

iMow  on  fancy’s  eafy  wing  convey’d. 

The  king defeended  to  th’Elyfian  (hade; 

There  in  a  dufky  vale,  where  Lethe  rolls, 

Old  Bavius  fits  to  dip  poetick  fouls.  Pope's  Dunciad ,  b .  iii. 

So  fifties  rifing  from  the  main, 

Can  foar  with  moiften’d  wings  on  high; 

Themoifture  dry’d,  they  fink  again, 

And  dip  their  wings  again  to  fly.  Swift. 

2.  Tomoiften;  to  wet. 

And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  fhudd’ring  dew 
Dips  me  all  o’er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder.  Milton . 

3.  To  be  engaged  in  any  affair. 

When  men  are  once  dipt ,  what  with  the  encouragements 
of  fenfe,  cuftom,  facility,  and  fhame  of  departing  from  what 
they  have  given  themfelves  up  to,  they  go  on  ’till  they  are 
ftifled.  L' Efi range.  Fab.  126. 

In  Richard’s  time,  I  doubt,  he  was  a  little  dipt  in  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  the  commons.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

4.  To  engage  as  a  pledge;  generally  ufed  for  the  firft  mortgage. 

Be  careful  flill  of  the  main  chance,  my  fon  ; 

Put  out  the  principal  in  trufty  hands, 

Live  on  the  ufe,  and  never  dip  thy  lands.  Dryden  s  Perf. 

To  Dip.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fink;  to  immerge. 

We  have  fnakes  in  our  cups,  and  in  our  difhes;  and  who¬ 
ever  dips  too  deep  will  find  death  in  the  pot.  L'EJlrange's  Fab. 

2.  To  enter ;  to  pierce. 

The  vulture  dipping  in  Prometheus’  fide, 

His  bloody  beak  with  his  torn  liver  dy’d.  Granville. 

3.  To  enter  (lightly  into  any  thing. 

When  I  think  all  the  repetitions  are  ftruck  out  in  a  copy, 

I  fometimes  find  more  upon  dipping  in  the  firft  volume.  Pope. 

4.  To  drop  by  chance  into  any  mafs  ;  to  chufe  by  chance. 

With  what  ill  thoughts  of  Jove  art  thou  poffefs’t? 

Wouldft  thou  prefer  him  to  fome  man  ?  Suppofe 
I  dipp'd  among  the  word,  and  Staius-  chofe  ?  Dryden' s  Perf 

Dipchi'ck.  n.f  [from  dip  and  chick.]  The  name  of  a  bird. 
Dipchick  is  fo  named  of  his  diving  and  littlenefs.  Carew. 

DipeT alous.  adj.  [<5i?  and  'mtra.Xo v.]  Having  two  flower- 

leaves. 

Di'pper.  n.  f  [from  dip.]  One  that  dips  in  the  water. 

Dipping  Needle,  n.f.  A  device  which  (hews  a  particular  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  magnetick  needle,  fo  that,  befides  its  polarity  or 
verticity,  which  is  its  direction  of  altitude,  or  height  above 
the  horizon,  when  duly  poifed  about  <in  horizontal  axis,  it 
will  always  point  to  a  determined  degree  of  altitude,  or  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  horizon,  in  this  or  that  place  refpe£tively.  Phil. 

Di'phthong.  n.  f.  [iYp.&oi>y:&..]  A  coalition  of  two  vowels  to 
form  one  found  ;  as  vain,  leaf  Ccefar. 

W e  fee  how  many  difputes  the  Ample  and  ambiguous 
nature  of  vowels  created  among  grammarians,  and  how  it  has 
begot  the  miftake  concerning  diphthongs :  all  that  are  properly 
fo  are  fyllables,  and  not  diphthongs ,  as  is  intended  to  be  figni- 
fied  by  that  word.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

Make  a  diphthong  of  the  fecond  eta  and  iota ,  inftead  of  their 
being  two  fyllables,  and  the  objection  is  gone. 

Notes  on  the  Iliad. 

Di'ploe.  n.f.  The  inner  plate  or  lamina  of  the  fkull. 

Diplo'ma.  n.f.  [£.®-a up*.]  A  letter  or  writing  conferring 
fome  privilege,  fo  called  becaufe  they  uled  formerly  to  be 
written  on  waxed  tables,  and  folded  together. 
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Di'psas.  n.f.  [Latin,  from  to  third.]  A  ferpcnt,  whofe 

bite  produces  the  fenfation  of  unquenchable  thirlh 
Scorpion,  and  afp,  and  amphifboena  dire, 

Ceraftes  horn’d,  hydrus,  and  clops  drear, 

And  dipfas.  Miltm’s  Par.  Loft,  b.  x.  /.  526. 

DJptote  n.  ft  [kliila.]  A  noun  confiding  of  two  cafes 
only.  Clark. 

Di'ptych.  n.f.  [diptycha,  Latin.]  A  regifter  of  bifhops  and 
martyrs. 

The  commemoration  of  faints  was  made  out  of  the  dittychs  .of 
the  church,  as  appears  by  multitudes  of  places  in  St.Auftin.  Stid. 
DIRE.  ady.  [dims,  Latin]  Dreadful;  dihnal ;  mournful ;  hor¬ 
rible;  terrible;  evil  in  a  great  degree. 

Your  eye  in  Scotland 

Would  create  foldiers,  and  make  women  fight, 

To  doff  their  dire  diftreffes.  Shake])  eare’ s  Macbeth. 

More  by  intemperance  die 
In  meats,  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  fhall  bring 
Difeafes  dire ;  of  which  a  monllrous  crew 
Before  thee  fhall  appear.  Mi  tons  P.  Lojl ,  b.  xi.  1.  474* 
Hydras,  and  gorgons,  and  chimaeras  dire.  Milton. 

Or  what  the  crofs,  dftVv-’ooking  planet  fmites, 

Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker’d  venom  bites.  Milton. 

Dire  was  the  tolling,  deep  the  groans,  defpair 
Tended  the  Tick.  Milton. 

Difcord  !  dire  filler  of  the  flaughtered  pow’r, 

Small  at  her  birth,  but  riling  ev’ry  hour ; 

Wliile  fcarce  the  Ikies  her  horrid  head  can  bound, 

She  (talks  on  earth,  and  (hakes  the  world  around.  Pope  s  II. 
DIRE  CT.  adj.  [direCtus,  Latin.] 

1.  Strait,  not  crooked. 

2.  Not  oblique. 

The  {hips  would  move  in  one  and  the  fame  furface  ;  and 
confequently  mult  needs  encounter  when  they  either  advance 
towards  one  another  in  direft  lines,  or  meet  in  the  interfe£lion 
of  crofs  lines.  Bentley  s  Serm. 

3.  [In  altronomy.]  Appearing  to  an  eye  on  earth  to  move  pro- 
greffively  through  the  zodiac,  not  retrograde. 

Two  geomantic  figures  were  difplay’d. 

Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid, 

One  when  dir  eft,  and  one  when  retrograde.  Dryd  Fab 

4.  Not  collateral,  as  the  grandfon  lucceeds  his  grandfire  in  a 
dr  eft  line. 

5.  Apparently  tending  to  fome  end. 

Such  was  as  then  the  Hate  of  the  king,  as  it  was  no  time 
by  dir  eft  means  to  feek  her.  And  fuch  was  the  Hate  of  his 
captivated  will,  as  he  would  delay  no  time  of  feeking  her.  Sid. 

He  that  does  this,  will  be  able  to  call  off  all  that  is  fuper- 
fluous  ;  he  will  fee  what  is  pertinent,  what  coherent,  what  is 
direft  to,  what  Hides  by  the  queftion.  N  Locke. 

6.  Open  ;  not  ambiguous. 

There  be,  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  fincere,  and  plain 
and  direft-,  not  crafty  and  involved.  Bacons  EJJay,  21. 

7.  Plain;  exprefs. 

Pie  no  where,  that  I  know,  fays  it  in  direft  words.  Locke. 
To  Dire'ct.  v  a.  [ dirigo ,  direftum ,  Latin  ] 

1.  To  aim  in  a  Hrait  line. 

T wo  eag'es  from  a  mountain’s  height. 

By  Jove’s  command  direft  their  rapid  flight.  Pope  s  Od. 

2.  To  point  again!!  as  a  mark. 

The  fpear  flew  biffing  through  the  middle  fpace, 

And  pierc’d  his  throat,  directed  at  his  face.  Dryd.  Ain. 

3.  To  regulate  ;  to  adjult.  , 

It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direft  his  Heps.  jer .  x.  23. 
Wifdom  is  profitable  to  direft.  Ecclu*  x.  10. 

All  that  is  in  a  man’s  power,  is  to  mind  what  the  ideas  are 
that  take  their  turns  in  his  underftanding  ;  or  elfe  to  direft  and 
fort,  and  call  in  fuch  as  he  defires.  .  Locke. 

4.  To  prefcribe  certain  meafure;  to  mark  out  a  certain  courfe. 

He  direftcth  it  under  the  whole  heavens,  and  his  lightening 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  job  xxxvii.  3. 

5.  To  order;  to  command 
Dire'cter.  n.f.  idireftor,  Latin.] 

1.  One  that  directs  ;  one  that  prefcribes. 

2.  An  inftrument  that  ferves  to  guide  any  manual  operation. 

-  Direction.  n.J.  [ direftio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Aim  at  a  certain  point. 

The  direftion  of  good  works  to  a  good  end,  is  the  only  prin¬ 
ciple  that  diftinguiihes  charity.  Smalridgc’s  Serm. 

2.  Motion  imprefled  by  a  certain  impulfe. 

Thefe  mens  opinions  are  not  the  product  of  judgment,  or 
the  confequence  of  reafon  ;  but  the  efteiSts  of  chance  and  ha- 
7ard,  of  a  mind  floating  at  all  adventures,  without  choice,  and 
without  direftion.  _  _  Locke. 

No  particle  of  matter,  nor  any  combination  of  particles, 
that  is,  no  body  can  either  move  ot  itfelf,  or  of  itfelf  alter  the 
direftion  of  its  motion.  Cheyney. 

?.  Order  ;  command  ;  prcfcription. 

From  the  counfel  that  St  Jerome  giveth  Laeta,  of  taking 
heed  how  (he  read  tlie  apocrypha  ;  as  alio  by  the  help  of  other 
learned  mens  judgments,  delivered  in  like  cafe,  we  may  take 
direftion.  2  .  Hooker  b.  5.  f.  20. 


DIR 

Ev’n  now 

I  put  myfelf  to  thy  direftion.  Shakefpcai  c  s  A  lac  eth. 

He  needs  not  our  millrult,  fince  he  delivers 
Our  offices,  and  what  wc  have  to  do, 

To  the  d  reftion  juft.  " hakeffeat e  s  Asacbeto. 

The  nobles  of  the  people  digged  it  by  the  divetli.n  of  the 
law-giver.  Dumb.xx\.  18. 

Mens  paffions  and  God  s  direftion  feldom  agree.  A.  Chen  tes. 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee. 

All  chance,  direftion  which  thou  can  ft  not  fee.  Pope  s  EJf. 
General  directions  for  fcholafric  difputcrs,  is  never  to  difpute 
upon  mere  trifles.  Watts  s  ltnprov.  Mind ,  p.  1 13. 

Directive,  n.f.  [from  direft.] 
x.  Having  the  power  of  direction. 

A  law  therefore  generally  taken,  is  a  dreftive  rule  unto 


goodnefs  of  operation. 


Hooker ,  b  1 .  f  7. 


A  power  of  command  there  is  without  all  queftion,  tho 
there  be  fome  doubt  in  what  faculty  this  command  doth  prin¬ 
cipally  refide,  whether  in  the  will  or  the  underftanding.  1  he 
true  refolution  is,  that  the  directive- command  for  counfel  is  in 
the  underftanding;  and  the  applicative  command,  or  empire, 
for  putting  in  execution  of  what  is  directed,  is  in  the  will. 

Bratnh.  aganftl  Hobbs. 
On  the  direftive  powers  of  the  former,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  latter,  whereby  it  is  capable  of  direction,  depends  the 
generation  of  all  bodies.  Creu)  s  Cofrn.  Sac.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

2.  Informing ;  (hewing  the  way. 

Nor  vifited  by  one  direftive  ray, 

From  cottage  ftreaming,  or  from  airy  hall.  Thomf.  Jut. 
DiRe'ctly.  adj.  [from  direft.] 

1.  In  aftraitline;  re£ti lineally. 

The  more  a  body  is  nearer  to  the  eyes,  and  the  more  direftly 
it  is  oppofed  to  them,  the  more  it  is  enlightened  ;  becaufethe 
light  languilh es  and  leffens  the  farther  it  removes  from  its  pro¬ 
per  fource.  Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy. 

There  was  no  other  place  affigned  to  any'  of  this  matter, 
than  that  whereinto  its  own  gravity  bore  it,  which  was  only 
direft y  downwards,  whereby  it  obtained  that  place  in  the 
globe  which  was  juft  underneath.  Woodward  s  N.  Hifl.  p.  4. 

If  the  refraded  ray  be  return  d  direftly  back  to  the  point  of 
incidence,  it  fhall  be  refraffed  by  the  incident  ray.  Newt.  Opt. 

2.  Immediately ;  apparently  ;  without  circumlocution  ;  without 
any  long  train  of  confequence. 

Infidels  being  clean  without  the  church,  deny  direftly  and 
utterly  rejedt  the  very  principles  of  chriftianity,  which  hereticks 
embrace,  and  erroneoufly  by  mifconftrudHon.  Hooker ,  b.  ll.f.i . 

No  man  hath  hitherto  been  fo  impious,  as  plainly  and 
direftly  to  condemn  prayer.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  ft  2. 

By  aflerting  the  feripture  to  be  the  canon  of  our  faith,  I 
have  unavoidably  created  to  myfelf  enemies  in  the  papifts 
direftly ,  becaufe  they  have  kept  the  feripture  from  us  what 
they  could,  and  have  referved  to  themfelves  a  right  of  inter¬ 
preting  them.  Dryden’s  Pref.  Eel.  Laid . 

His  work  direftly  tends  to  raife  fentiments  of  honour  and 
virtue  in  his  readers.  Acidifon  s  Freeholder. 

’No  reafon  can  poffibly  be  affigned,  why  it  is  beft  for  the 
world  that  God  Almighty  hath  fuch  a  power,  which  doth 
not  direftly  prove  that  no  mortal  man  Ihould  have  the 
like  Swift  on  the  Sent  of  a  Ch.  of  Engl  Man. 

Directness,  n.f  [from  direft.]  Straitnefs ;  tendency  to  any 
point ;  the  neareft  way. 

They  argued  from  celeftial  caufes  only,  the  conftant  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  fun,  and  the  direftnefs  of  his  rays;  never  fufpedt- 
ing  that  the  body  of  the  earth  had  fo  great  an  efficiency  in  the 
changes  of  the  air.  Bentley  s  Serm. 

Dire'ctor.  n.f.  [ director ,  Latin  ] 

1.  One  that  has  authority  over  others  ;  a  fuperintendent ;  one 
that  has  the  general  management  of  a  deftgn  or  work. 

Himfelf  flood  direftor  over  them,  with  nodding  or  llamping, 
(hewing  he  did  like  or  miflike  thole  things  he  did  not  under- 
ftand.  Sidney,  b  i. 

In  all  affairs  thou  foie  direftor.  Swifc’s  Mi  feel. 

What  made  directors  cheat  in  fouth  fea  year  ?  Pope’s  Ep. 

2.  A  rule  ;  an  ordinance. 

Common  forms  were  not  defign’d 
Directors  to  a  noble  mind.  Swift’s  Mifctl. 

3.  A11  inltrudtor  ;  one  who  Ihews  the  proper  methods  of  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

They  are  glad  to  ufe  fuch  as  counfellors  and  directors  in  all 
their  dealings  which  are  of  weight,  as  contrails,  tellaments. 

Hooker  s  Pref. 

4.  One  who  is  confulted  in  cafes  of  confcience. 

I  am  her  direftor  and  her  guide  in  fpiritual  affairs.  Dryd.Sp.Fr . 

5.  An  inftrument  in  furgery,  by  which  the  hand  is  guided  in  its 
operation. 

The  manner  of  opening  with  a  knife,  is  by  Hiding  it  on 
a  direftor ,  the  groove  of  which  prevents  its  being  mif- 
guided.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

Directory,  n.  f.  [from  direftor.]  The  book  which  the 
factious  preachers  publilhed  in  the  rebellion  for  the  direction  of 
their  fe£t  in  adts  of  worlhip. 

As  to  the  -ordinance  concerning  the  directory,  wc  cannot 
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tonfent  to  the  taking  away  of  the  book  of  common 
prayer.  Oxford  Rcafom  againf  the  Ccv. ' 

Di  reful,  adj.  [This  word  is  frequent  among  the  poets,  but 
has  been  cenfured  as  not  analogical;  all  other  words  com¬ 
pounded  with  full  confiding  of  a  fubftantive  and  full,  as  dread¬ 
ful,  or  full  of  dread  ;  joyful,  or  full  of  joy.]  Dire  ;  dreadful; 
dififtal. 

Point  of  fpear  it  never  piercen  would, 

Ne  dint  of  direful  fword,  divide  the  fubftance  could.  Pa.  £Ju. 

But  yet  at  lad,  whereas  the  direful  fiend. 

She  faw  not  dir,  off  fhaking  vain  affright. 

She  nigher  drew,  and  faw  that  joyous  end  ; 

Then  God  die  pray’d,  and  thank’d  her  faithful  knight.  Fa.ghi. 

Direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch 
That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee.  Sh.  K.  Rich. 
The  voice  of  God  himfelf  fpeaks  in  the  heart  of  men,  whe¬ 
ther  they  underdand  it  or  no ;  and  by  fecret  intimations 
gives  the  finner  a  foretade  of  that  direful  cup,  which  he  is 
like  to  drink  more  deeply  of  hereafter.  South’s  Serm. 

I  curs’d  the  direful  author  of  my  woes : 

’Twas  told  again,  and  thence  my  ruin  rofe.  Dryden. 

The  wrath  of  Peleus’  fon,  the  direful  fpring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  goddefs,  fing.  Pope. 

Di'reness.  n.f.  [from  dire.~\  Difmalnefs;  horror;  hideoulnefs. 

Direnefs ,  familiar  to  my  flaught’rous  thoughts. 

Cannot  once  dart  me.  Shakefp.  Macb. 

Direction,  n.f  [direptio,  Lat.]  the  aft  of  plundering. 

DiRGE.  [This  is  not  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  dirige,  in  the 
popiih  hymn  dirige  grejfus  mcos ,  as  fome  pretend  ;  but  from  the 
Teutonic  dyrke,  laudare ,  to  praife  and  extol.  Whence  it  is 
poflible  their  dyrke ,  and  our  dirge ,  was  a  laudatory  fong  to 
commemorate  and  applaud  the  dead.  Verfegan.  Bacon  apparently 
derives  it  from  dirige .]  A  mournful  ditty ;  a  fong  of  lamenta¬ 
tion. 

Th’ .imperial  jointrefs  of  this  warlike  date, 

Have  we,  as  ’twere,  with  a  defeated  joy. 

With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage. 

In  equal  fcale  weighing  delight  and  dole, 

Taken  to  wife.  Shakefp.  Hand. 

Mean  while  the  body  of  Richard,  after  many  indignities 
and  reproaches,  the  dirigies  and  obfequies  of  the  common 
people  towards  tyrants,  was  obfeurely  buried.  Bacons  Hen.VlI. 

You  from  above  fhall  hear  each  day, 

One  dirge  difpatch’d  unto  your  clay, 

Thefe  your  own  anthems  fhall  become, 

Your  lading  epicedium.  Sandy’s  Paraph. 

All  due  meafures  of  her  mourning  kept, 

Did  office  at  the  dirge ,  and  by  infe&ion  wept.  Dryd.  Sigif. 
Di'rigent.  adj.  [ dirigens ,  Latin.] 

The  dirigent  line  in  geometry  is  that  along  which  the  line 
deferibent  is  carried  in  the  generation  of  any  figure.  Harris. 

.  DIRK.  n.f.  [an  Earfe  word.]  A  kind  of  dagger  ufed  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

In  vain  thy  hungry  mountaineers 
Come  forth  in  all  their  warlike  geers, 

The  fhield,  the  pidol,  dirk ,  and  dagger. 

In  which  they  daily  wont  to  fwagger. 

To  Dirke,  v.  a.  To  fpoil ;  to  ruin.  Obfolete. 

Thy  wade  bignefs  but  cumbers  the  ground. 

And  dirkes  the  beauties  of  my  bloffoms  round. 

DIRT,  n.f  [dryt,  Dutch,  dirt,  Iflandic.]  Mud; 
any  thing  that  dicks  to  the  cloaths  or  body. 

They  gilding  dirt ,  in  noble  verfe 
Rudick  philofophy  rehearfe.  Denham. 

Numbers  engage  their  lives  and  labours,  to  heap  together 
a  little  dirt ,  that  fhall  bury  them  in  the  end.  W ike’s Pr. 

They  all  affured  me  that  the  fea  rifes  as  high  as  ever,  tho’ 
the  great  heaps  of  dirt  it  brings  along  with  it  are  apt  to  choak 
up  the  fhallows.  _  Addifon, 

Mark  by  what  wretched  deps  their  glory  grows ; 

From  dirt  and  fea- weed  as  proud  Venice  rofe  : 

In  each  how  guilt  and  greatnefs  equal  ran. 

And  all  that  rais’d  the  hero  funk  the  man.  Pope  s  EJf. 

Is  yellow  dirt  the  paffion  of  thy  life  ? 

Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus’  wife. 

2.  Meannefs ;  fordidnefs. 

To  Dirt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  foul;  tobemire;  to 
make  filthy;  to  bedawb  ;  to  foil;  to  pollute  ;  to.  nady. 

Ill  company  is  like  a  dog,  who  dirts  thofe  mod  whom  he 
loves  bed.  Swift’s  Th.  on  var.  Subj. 

Dirt-pie.  n.f.  [dirt  and  pie.]  Forms  moulded  by  children  of 
clay,  in  imitation  of  padry. 

Thou  fet’d  thy  heart  upon  that  which  has  newly  left  off 
making  of  dirt-pies ,  and  is  but  preparing  itfelf  for  a  green- 
ficknefs.  Suckling. 

Di'rtily.  adv.  [from  dirty.] 


Tickcll. 


Sp .  Pafl. 
filth  ;  mire  ; 


Pope’s  EJf. 


I. 

^2. 


Nadily;  foully;  filthily. 


Meanly;  fordidly;  fhamefully. 

Such  gold  as  that  wherewithal 
Almighty  chimiques  from  each  mineral 
Are  dirtily  and  defperately  gull’d. 
Di'rtiness.  n.f.  [from  dirty.] 

VoL|  I. 


Donne. 


1.  Nadinefs;  filthinefs;  foujnefs. 

2.  Meannefs;  bafenefs;  fordidnefs. 

Di'rty.  adj.  [from  dirt.]  •  '  - 

1.  Foul;  nady;  filthy. 

1  hy  Dol  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts 
Is  in  bafe  durance,  and  contagious  prifon. 

Haul’d  thither  by  mechanic,  dirty  hands.  Sh.  Hen.  IV,' 

2.  Sullied  ;  not  elegant. 

Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be  alter¬ 
ed  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  fweet  tade  into  an  oily  one.  Lccke. 

3.  Mean;  bafe;  defpicable. 

Such  employments  are  the  difeafes  of  labour,  and  the  rud 
of  time,  which  it  contrails  not  by  lying  dill,  but  by  dirty 
employment.  Taylor’s  Holy  Living. 

Marriages  would  be  made  up  upon  more  natural  motives 
than  meer  dirty  intereds,  and  increafe  of  riches  without  mea- 
fure  or  end.  Temple’s  Mifceilames. 

They  come  at  length  to  grow  fots  and  epicures,  mean  in 
their  difeourfes,  and  dirty  in  their  practices.  South’s  Serm. 
To  Di'rty.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  foul ;  to  foil. 

The  Lords  Strutts  lived  generoufiy,  and  never  ufed  to  dirty 
their  fingers  with  pen,  ink,  and  counters.  Arburth.  Hijl.  Bull. 

2.  Todifgrace;  to  fcandalize. 

DPRUPTION.  n.f  [ diruptio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  ait  of  burding,  or  breaking. 

2.  The  date  of  burding,  or  breaking. 

Dis.  An  infeparable  particle  ufed  in  compofition,  implying 
commonly  a  privative  or  negative  fignification  of  the  word 
to  which  it  is  joined  ;  as  to  arm,  to  dijarm ;  to  join,  to  di  join. 

It  is  borrowed  from  a’es ,  ufed  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
the  fenfe;  as  defnouer ,  to  untie  ;  def  erral to  banifh  ;  from  the 
Latin  de ;  as  fruo,  to  build  ;  defruo ,  to  dedroy. 

Disability,  n.f.  [from  difable.] 

1.  Want  of  power  to  do  any  thing ;  weaknefs ;  impotence. 

Gur  confideration  of  creatures,  and  attention  unto  feriptures, 
are  not  in  themfelves  things  of  like  difability  to  breed  or  beget 
faith.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  22. 

Many  withdrew  themfelves  out  of  pure  faintnefs,  and  dif¬ 
ability  to  attend  the  conclufion.  Raleigh’s  Hif.  World. 

He  that  knows  mod  of  himfelf,  knows  lead  of  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  exercifed  underdanding  is  confcious  of  its 
difability.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  27. 

The  ability  of  mankind  does  not  lie  in  the  impotency  or 
difabilities  of  brutes.  Locke. 

2.  Want  of  proper  qualifications  for  any  purpofe ;  legal  impe¬ 
diment. 

A  fuit  is  commenced  in  a  temporal  court  for  an  inheritance, 
and  the  defendant  pleads  in  difability ,  that  the  plaintiff  is 
a  badard.  Ayliffo’s  Par  ergon. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  difadvantage  which  the  diffen- 
ters  at  prefent  lie  under,  of  a  difability  to  receive  church  pre¬ 
ferments,  will  be  eafily  remedied  by  the  repeal  of  the 
ted.  Swift’s  Adv.  Rep.  Sacr.  Te(l. 

To  Disa'ble.  v.  a.  [dis  and  able.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  natural  force  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  crufh. 

The  invafion  of  the  Scots,  and  rebellion  of  the  barons,  did 
not  only  difable  this  king  to  be  a  conqueror,  but  deprived  him 
both  of  his  kingdom  and  life.  Davies's  Ireland 

Nor  fo  is  overcome 

Satan,  whofe  fall  from  heav’n,  a  deadlier  bruife 
Difabled  not  to  give  thee  thy  death’s  wound.  Milt.  P.  LojT. 
A  chridian’s  life  is  a  perpetual  exercife  a  wredling  and  war¬ 
fare,  for  which  fenfual  pleafur z  difables  him,  by  yielding  to  that 
enemy  with  whom  he  mud  drive.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

2.  To  impair;  to  diminifh. 

’Tis  not  unknown  to  you  Anthonio, 

How  much  I  have  difabled  mine  edate. 

By  {hewing  fomething  a  more  fwelling  port 

Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  To  make  unaftive. 

I  have  known  a  great  fleet  difabled  for  two  months,  and 
thereby  lofe  great  occafions  by  an  indifpofition  of  the  ad- 
miral.  .  Temple. 

4.  To  deprive  of  ufefulnefs  or  efficacy. 

Farewel,  Monfieur  Traveller;  look  you  lifp,  and  wear 
drange  fuits  ;  difablc  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country.  Sh. 

\  our  days  I  will  alarm.  I’ll  haunt  your  nights. 

And  worfe  than  age  difable  your  delights.  Dryden  s Aurenzebe. 

5.  To  exclude  as  wanting  proper  qualifications. 

I  will  not  difabte  any  for  proving  a  fcholar,  nor  yet  dif- 
femble  that  I  have  feen  many  happily  forced  upon  the  courfe, 
to  which  by  nature  they  feem  much  indifpofed.  JVotton. 

To  Disab  u'se.  v.  a.  [ dis  and  abufe.]  To  fet  free  from  a  mif- 
take ;  to  difentangle  from  a  fallacy ;  to  fet  right ;  to  undeceive. 

The  impofture  and  fallacy  of  our  fenfes  impofe  not  only 
on  common  heads,  but  even  more  refined  mercuries,  who  have 
the  advantages  of  an  improved  reafon  to  difabufe  you.  Glanv. 
Thofe  teeth  fair  Lyce  mud  not  {how, 

If  {he  would  bite  her  lovers  :  though 
Like  birds  they  doop  at  feeming  grapes, 

Are  df abus’d,  when  fird  (he  gapes.  Waller 
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If  Simplicity  you  meant  a  general  defeft  in  thofe  that 
fcrofefs  angling,  I  hope  to  difabufe  you.  Waller  s  Angler. 

Chaos  of  thought  and  paffion,  all  confus’d  ; 

Still  by  himfelf  abus’d,  or  difabus'd.  Pope's  E([.  on  Man. 

Dis  accommodation.  n.f.  [ dis  and  accommodation .]  The 
ftate  of  being  unfit  or  unprepared. 

DeVaftations  have  happened  in  fome  places  more  than  in 
Others,  according  to  the  accommodation  or  difaccommcdati on  of 
them  to  fiich  calamities.  Hales  Grig,  of  Mankind. 

To  DisAccU'stom.  v.  a.  [dis  and  accujlom.]  Todeftroythe 

...  force  of  habit  by  difufe  or  contrary  practice. 

Disacqua'intance.  n.f.  [dis  and  acquaintance.]  Difufe  of 
familiarity. 

Confidence*  by  a  long  negleft  of,  and  difacquaintance  with 
itfelf,  contracts  an  inveterate  ruft  or  foil.  South. 

Disadvantage,  n.  f.  [dis  and  advantage .] 

1.  Lofs  ;  injury  to  intereft ;  as,  he  fold  to  difadvantage. 

2.  Diminution  of  any  thing  defirable,  as  credit,  fame,  honour. 

Our  old  Englifh  poet,  Chaucer,  in  many  things  refembled 
Ovid,  and  that  with  no  difadvantage  on  the  fide  of  the  modern 
author.  Dry  den's  Fab.  Pref. 

The  moft  fhining  merit  goes  down  to  pofterity  with  difad- 
vantage,  when  it  is  not  placed  by  writers  in  its  proper 
light.  Addifon  s  Freeholder. 

Thofe  parts  already  publifhed  give  reafon  to  think,  that 
the  Iliad  will  appear  with  no  difadvantage  to  that  immortal 
poem.  Addifon  s  Freeholder. 

Their  teftimony  will  not  be  of  much  weight  to  its  difad- 
vantage ,  fince  they  are  liable  to  the  common  objection  of  con¬ 
demning  what  they  did  not  underftand.  Swift. 

3.  A  ftate  not  prepared  for  defence. 

But  all  in  vain  ;  no  fort  can  be  fo  ftrong, 

Ne  fleftily  breaft  can  armed  be  fo  found. 

But  will  at  laft  be  won  with  batt’ry  long, 

Or  unawares  at  difadvantage  found.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  Disadvantage,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  injure  in  in¬ 
tereft  of  any  kind. 

All  other  violences  are  fo  far  from  advancing  chriftianity, 
that  they  extremely  Weaken  and  difadvantage  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

DisadVaNtageable.  adj.  [from  difadvantage.']  Contrary  to 
profit ;  producing  lofs.  A  word  not  ufed. 

In  clearing  of  a  man’s  eftate,  he  may  as  well  hurt  himfelf  in 
being  too  fudden,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too  long  ;  for  hafty 
felling  is  commonly  as  dfadvantageable  as  intereft.  Bacon's  Eff. 

Disadvantageous,  adj.  [from  difadvantage.]  Contrary  to  in¬ 
tereft  j  contrary  to  convenience  ;  unfavourable. 

A  multitude  of  eyes  will  narrowly  infpeft  every  part  of  him, 
tidhfider  him  nicely  in  all  views,  and  not  be  a  little  pleafed 
When  they  have  taken  him  in  the  worft  and  moft  dif advanta¬ 
geous  lights.  Add.  Speft.  N°.  256. 

Disadvanta'geously.  adv.  [from  df  advantageous.]  In  a 
manner  contrary  to  intereft  or  profit  ;  in  a  manner  not  favour¬ 
able  to  any  ufeful  end. 

An  approving  nod  or  fmile  ferves  to  drive  you  on,  and 
make  you  difplay  yourfelves  more  difadvantageoufy.  Gov.  Ton. 

Disadvanta'geousness.  n.f.  [from  difadvantageous.]  Con¬ 
trariety  to  profit  ;  inconvenience ;  mifehief ;  lofs. 

DisadveNturous.  adj.  [dis  and  adventurous.]  Unhappy  ; 
unprofperous. 

Now  he  hath  left  you  here. 

To  be  the  record  of  his  rueful  lofs, 

And  of  my  doleful  difadventurous  death.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

To  Disaffe'ct.  v.  a.  [dif  and  ajf eft.]  To  fill  with  difeon¬ 
tent  ;  to  difeontent ;  to  make  lefs  faithful  or  zealous. 

They  had  attempted  to  difaffeft  and  difeontent  his  majefty’s 
late  army.  Clarendon. 

Disaffe'cted.  part.  adj.  [from  difaffeft.]  Not  difpofed  to 
zeal  or  affeftion.  Ufually  applied  to  thofe  who  are  enemies  to 
the  government. 

By  denying  civil  worfhip  to  the  emperor’s  ftatues,  which  the 
cuftom  then  was  to  give,  they  were  proceeded  againlt  as  dif¬ 
affeft  ed  to  the  emperor.  Stilling.  Def.  of  Dif.  on  Ro.  Idol. 

Disaffe'ctedly.  adv.  [from  difaffeft  ed.]  After  a  difaffefted 
manner. 

DisaffeGtedness.w./  [from  difaffeft  ed.]  The  quality  of  beino- 
difaffefted. 

Disaffection,  n.  f.  [from  difaffeft.]  Want  of  zeal  for  the 
government;  want  of  ardour  for  the  reigning  prince. 

In  this  age,  every  thing  difliked  by  thofe  who  think  with 
the  majority,  is  called  difaffeft  ion.  Swift. 

Disaffi'rmance.  n.f.  [dis  and  affirm.]  Confutation;  ne¬ 
gation. 

That  kind  of  reafoning  which  reduceth  the  oppofite  conclu- 
fion  to  fomething  that  is  apparently  abfurd,  is  a  demonftration 
in  dif  affirmance  of  any  thing  that  is  affirmed.  Hales  Or.  of  Man. 

To  Disaffo'rest,  v.a.  [dis  and  for ejl]  To  throw  open  to 
common  purpofes ;  to  reduce  from  the  privileges  of  a  foreft  to 
the  ftate  of  common  ground. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  moved  the  king  to  dif- 
afforef  fome  forefts  of  his,  explaining  thcmfelves  of  fuch  fo- 
refts  as  lay  out  of  the  way,  not  near  any  of  the  king’s 
houfes. 
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How  happy’s  he,  which  hath  due  place  affignU 

To  his  bcafts  ;  and  difff.rcjlecl  his  mind  ?  *  jJonu. 

To  Disagree,  v.n.  [dis  and  agree.] 

1.  1  o  differ ;  not  to  be  the  fame. 

,  I  he  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  all  diftinft  ideas  to 
difagree  ;  that  is,  the  one  not  to  be  the  other.  Lofke. 

2.  1  o  differ ;  not  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion. 

Why  both  the  bands  in  worfhip  df  agree. 

And  fome  adore  the  flow’r,  and  fome  the  tree.  Dry  FI.  and  L, 

3-  To  be  in  a  ftate  of  oppofition :  followed  by  fr.m  or  with, 
before  the  oppofite. 

It  containeth  many  improprieties,  difagreeing  almoft  in  all 
things  from  the  true  and  proper  defeription.  Brown's  V.  Er. 

Strange  it  is,  that  they  reject  the  plaineft  fenfe  of  ferip- 
ture,  becaufe  it  feems  to  difagree  with  what  they  call 
reafon.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

Disagree'able.  adj.  [from  difagree.] 

1.  Contrary;  unfuitable. 

Some  demon,  an  enemy  to  the  Greeks,  had  forced  her  to  3 
conduct  difagreeable  to  her  fincerity.  Pope's  Od.  b.  iv.  notes. 

2.  Unpleafing ;  offenfive. 

To  make  the  fenfe  of  efteem  or  difgrace  fink  the  deeper, 
and  be  of  the  more  weight,  either  agreeable  or  difagreeable 
things  fhould  conftantly  accompany  thefe  different  ftates.  Locke. 

Disagree'ableness.  n.f.  [from  difagreeable] 

1.  Unfuitablenefs ;  contrariety. 

2.  Unpleafantnefs ;  offenfivenefs. 

A  father  will  hug  and  embrace  his  beloved  fon  for  all  the 
dirt  and  foulnefs  of  hiscloaths;  the  dearnefs  of  the  perfoa 
eafily  apologizing  for  the  difagreeablenefs  of  the  habit.  South's  S. 

Disagreement,  n.f.  [from  difagree.] 

1.  Difference;  diffimilitude  ;  diverfity  ;  not  identity, 

Thefe  carry  fuch  plain  and  evident  notes  and  characters, 
either  of  difagreement  or  affinity  with  one  another,  that  the 
feveral  kinds  of  them  are  eafily  known  and  diftinguifh-* 
eT  _  Woodw.  Nat.  Hijl. 

2.  Difference  of  opinion  ;  contrariety  of  fentiments. 

They  feemed  one  to  crofs  another,  as  touching  their  feve¬ 
ral  opinions  about  the  neceffity  of  facraments,  whereas  in  truth 
their  difagreement  is  not  great.  Hooker ,  b.  v.f  57. 

To  Disallo'w.  v  a,  [dis  and  allow.] 

1 .  To  deny  authority  to  any. 

When,  faid  fhe, 

Were  thofe  fir  ft  councils  di falhw'd  by  me  ? 

Or  where  did  I  at  fure  tradition  ftrike. 

Provided  ftill  it  were  apoftolic.  Dryd.  Hind.  andPanth. 

%.  To  confider  as  unlawful ;  not  to  permit  an  aft. 

Their  ufual  kind  of  difputing  fheweth,  that  they  do  not 
difallow  only  thefe  Romifh  ceremonies  which  are  unprofitable, 
but  count  all  unprofitable  which  are  Romifh.  Hooker. 

3.  To  cenfure  by  fome  pofterior  aft. 

It  was  known  that  the  moft  eminent  of  thofe  who  profeffed 
his  own  principles,  publickly  dfallowed  his  proceedings.  Sw . 

4-  Not  to  juftify. 

There  is  a  fecret,  inward  foreboding  fear,  that  fome  evil  or 
other  will  follow  the  doing  of  that  which  a  man’s  own  con- 
fcience  difallows  him  in:  South’s  Serm. 

To  Disallow,  v.n.  To  refufe  permiffion;  not  to  grant;  not 
to  make  lawful. 

God  doth  in  converts,  being  married,  allow  continuance 
with  infidels,  and  yet  difallcw  that  the  faithful,  when  they  are 
free,  fhould  enter  into  bonds  of  wedlock  with  fuch.  Hooker. 

Disallo'wable.  adj.  [from  difallow.]  Not  allowable;  not  to 
be  fuffered. 

Disallo'wance.  n.J.  [from  difallow.]  Prohibition. 

God  accepts  of  a  thing  fuitable  for  him  to  receive,  and  for 
us  to  give,  where  he  does  not  declare  his  refufal  and  di/allow¬ 
ance  of  it.  South' s  Serm. 

To  Dis'anchor.  v.  a.  [from  dis  and  anchor. ]  to  drive  a  fhip 
from  its  anchor. 

To  Disanima'te.  v.a.  [dis  and  animate.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life. 

2.  To  difeourage;  todejeft;  to  deprefs. 

The  prefence  of  a  king  engenders  love  amongft  his  fuh- 
jefts,  and  his  loyal  friends,  as  it  dif  animates  his  ene- 
m‘eSi  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VI. 

He  was  confounded  and  dfanirnated  at  his  prefence,  and 
added,  how  can  the  fervant  of  my  lord  talk  with  my  lord  ? 

Boyle's  Seraph.  Love. 

Disanima'tion.  n.  f.  [from  difanimate.]  Privation  of  life. 

They  cannot  in  reafon  retain  that  apprehenfion  after  death, 
as  being  afFeftions  which  depend  on  life,  and  depart  upon  dif 
animation.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Er.  b.  iii.  /.  10. 

To  Disannu'l.  v.a.  [dis  and  annul.  This  word  is  formed 
contrary  to  analogy  by  thofe  who  not  knowing  the  meaning  of 
the  word  annul ,  intended  to  form  a  negative  fenfe  by  theneed- 
lefs  ufe  of  the  negative  particle.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  re- 
jefted  as  ungrammatical  and  barbarous.]  To  annul ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  authority ;  to  vacate;  to  make  null ;  to  make  void ; 
to  nullify, 
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The  Jews  ordinances  for  us  to  refume,  were  to  check  our 
Lord  himfelf,  which  hath  difannulled them.  Hooker, b.  iv  §.  n . 

That  gave  him  power  of  difannulling  of  laws,  and  difpofing 
of  mens  fortunes  and  eftates,  and  the  like  points  of  abfolute 
power,  being  in  themfelves  harih  and  odious.  Bacon ,  Hen.Wil . 

To  be  in  both  worlds  full. 

Is  more  than  God  was,  who  was  hungry  here: 

Wouldft  thou  his  laws  of  falling  difannul ?  Herbert. 

Wilt  thou  my  judgments  difannul  ?  Defame 
My  equal  rule,  to  clear  thyfelf  of  blame  ?  Sandys. 

Disannu'lment.  n.  f  [from  difannul. J  The  a<5l  of  making 
void. 

To  Disappear,  v.  n.  [ difparoitre ,  French.]  To  be  loft  to 
view;  to  vanifh  out  of  fight;  to  flyj  to  go  away. 

She  difappear' d,  and  left  me  dark  !  I  wak’d 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore.  Milton's  Farad.  Lojl. 

When  the  night  and  winter  difappear , 

The  purple  morning,  rifing  with  the  year, 

Salutes  the  Spring.  Dryden. 

Thepidlures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours, 
and,  if  not  fometimes  refrefhed,  vanifh  and  difappear.  Locke. 

Criticks  I  faw,  that  other  names  deface, 

And  fix  their  own  with  labour  in  their  place ; 

Their  own,  like  others,  foon  their  place  refign’d, 

-  Or  difappear' d,  and  left  the  firft  behind.  Pope's  Tem.  of  Fame. 

To  Disappoint,  v.  a.  [dis  and  appoint.] 

1.  To  defeat  of  expe£lation ;  to  balk ;  to  hinder  from  fomething 
expelled. 

The  fuperior  Being  can  defeat  all  his  defigns,  and  dif- 
appoint  all  his  hopes.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  i. 

Whilft  the  champion,  with  redoubled  might, 

Strikes  home  the  jav’lin,  his  retiring  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  difappoints  the  blow.  Addifan. 
There’s  nothing  like  furprifing  the  rogues  :  how  will  they 
be  difappointed,  when  they  hear  that  thou  haft  prevented  their 
revenge.  Arbuthnot's  Hiflory  of  John  Bull. 

We  are  not  only  tortured  by  the  reproaches  which  are  of¬ 
fered  us,  but  ar t  difappointed  by  the  filence  of  men  when  it  is 
unexpected,  and  humbled  even  by  their  praifes.  Addif.  Spebiat. 

2.  It  has  of  before  the  thing  loft  by  difappointment. 

The  Janizaries,  difappointed  by  the  baflas  of  the  fpoil  of  the 
merchants,  efpecially  Chriftians  and  Jews,  received  of  the 
bounty  of  Solyman  a  great  largefs.  Knolles's  tiifl.  of  the  Turks. 

Disappointment,  n.f  [from  dif appoint.]  Defeat  of  hopes; 
mifcarriage  of  expectations. 

It  is  impoffible  for  us  to  know  what  are  calamities,  and  what 
are  bleflings :  how  many  accidents  have  pafTed  for  misfortunes, 
which  have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  the  perfons 
in  whofe  lot  they  have  fallen  ?  How  marty  difappointments  have, 
in  their  confequences,  faved  a  man  from  ruin  ?  Spectator. 

If  we  hope  for  things,  of  which  we  have  not  thoroughly 
confidered  the  value,  our  difappointment  will  be  greater  than 
our  pleafure  in  the  fruition  of  them.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

Disapprobation,  n.f.  [dis  and  approbation.]  Cenfure;  con¬ 
demnation  ;  expreflion  of  diflike. 

Pope  was  obliged  to  publifh  his  letters,  to  fhew  his  dif 
approbation  of  the  publifhing  of  others  written  in  his  youth. 

Pope  to  Swift. 

To  DisapproVe.  v.a.  [ difapprover ,  French.]  To  diflike; 
to  cenfure  ;  to  find  fault  with. 

I  reafon’d  much,  alas  !  but  more  I  lov’d  ; 

Sent  and  recall’d,  ordain’d  and  difapprov'd.  Prior. 

Without  good  breeding,  truth  is  difapprov'd-. 

That  only  makes  fuperior  fenfe  belov’d.  Pope’s  Eff.  on  Grit. 
A  projedi  for  a  treaty  of  barrier  with  the  States  was  trans¬ 
mitted  hither  from  Holland,  and  was  difapproved  of  by  our 
court.  Swift. 

Di'sard.  n.f  [hip  biyij,  Saxon,  a  fool,  Skinner-,  difeur , 
French,  Junius.]  A  prattler  ;  a  boafting  talker.  This  word 
is  inferted  both  by  Skinner  and  Junius ;  but  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  it. 

To  Disa'rm.  v.  a.  [defarmer,  French.] 

1.  To  fpoil  or  divert  of  arms;  to  deprive  of  arms. 

I  am  ftill  the  fame, 

By  different  ways  ftill  moving  to  one  fame; 

And  by  difarming  you,  I  now  do  more 

"1  o  fave  the  town,  than  arming  you  before.  Dryd.  In.  Emp. 

2.  It  has  of  before  the  arms  taken  away. 

1  hey  would  be  immediately  difarmed  of  their  great  maga¬ 
zine  of  artillery.  Locke. 

To  Disarra  y.  v.  a.  [dis  and  array.]  Toundrels  anyone; 
to  divert  of  cloaths. 

So,  as  fhe  bad,  the  witch  they  difarray  d.  Fairy  Queen. 

N  ow  night  is  come,  now  foon  her  difarray , 

And  in  her  bed  her  lay.  Spenfer's  Epithalamium . 

Disarra'y.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

l.  Diforder;  confufion ;  lofs  of  the  regular  order  of  battle. 

He  returned  towards  the  river,  to  prevent  fuch  danger  as 
the  difarray,  occafioned  by  the  narrownefs  of  the  bridge,  might 
cart  upon  them.  '  Hayward. 

Difarray  and  fhameful  rout  enfue, 

And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew.  Dryden' s  Fables . 


2.  Undrefs. 

DISA'S  i  LR.  n.J .  [defajlre,  French.] 

1.  1  he  blall  or  ftroke  of  an  unfavourable  planet. 

Stars  fhone  with  trains  of  fire,  dews  of  blood  fall ; 
Difaflers  veil’d  the  fun  ;  and  the  moift  ftar; 

Upon  whofe  influence  Neptune’s  empire  Hands, 

Wasfick  aimoft  to  doomfday  with  eclipfe.  Shakefp.  Hamlet . 

2.  Misfortune;  grief;  mifhap;  mifery;  calamity. 

This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brighteft  fair, 

That  e’er  deferv’d  a  watchful  fpiriPs  care, 

Some  dire  difafler ,  or  by  force  or  flight ; 

But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  in  night.  Pope. 
To  Disaster,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.J 

1.  To  blaft  by  the  ftroke  of  an  unfavourable  ftar. 

Ah,  chafte  bed  of  mine,  faid  fhe,  which  never  heretofore 
couldft  accufe  me  of  one  defiled  thought,  how  canft  thou  now 

r£5eivlthat  ch angling  ?  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

2.  Toaffliftj  to  mifehief. 

>/-T3hefeLaie  the  holes  where  e7eS  be>  which  pitifully 

difafler  the  cheeks.  Shakefpeare's  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

in  his  own  fields,  the  fwain 

Difajler'd  ftands.  Thomfon's  IVinter,  l.  280. 

Disastrous,  adj.  [from  difafler.] 

1.  Unlucky;  not  fortunate. 

That  day  feemeth  a  moft  difaflrous  day  to  the  Scots,  not 
only  in  regard  of  this  overthrow,  but  fbr  that  upon  the  fame 
day  they  were  in  like  fort  defeated  by  the  Engliflh  at  Flooden- 

^eTId;  ...  1  Hayward . 

2.  Unhappy;  calamitous;  miferable;  ftrUck  with  affliaion. 

Then  Juno,  pitying  her  difaflrous  fate; 

Send  Iris  down,  her  pangs  to  mitigate.  Denham. 

Immediately  after  his  return  from  this  very  expedition,  fuch 
difaflrous  calamities  befel  his  family;  that  he  burnt  two  of  his 
children  himfelf.  South's  Sermons. 

Fly  the  purfuit  of  my  difaflrous  love; 

And  from  my  unhappy  neighbourhood  remove.  Dryd.Auren. 

3.  Gloomy ;  threatning  misfortune. 

The  moon; 

In  dim  eclipfe,  difaflrous  twilight  flieds 
On  half  the  nations.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  i.  /.  rq7. 
Disa  strously,  adv.  [from  difaflrous.]  In  a  difmal  manner. 
Disa  strousness.  n.f.  [from  difaflrous.]  Unluckinefs  ;  un- 
fortunatenefs. 

To  Disavou'cHj  v.a.  [dis  and  avouch. ]  To  rctraft  profef- 
fion ;  to  difown.  v 

Thereupon  they  flatly  difavoucb. 

To  yield  him  more  obedience  or  fupport.  Daniel's  C.  War. 
To  Disavo  w.  v.a.  [dis  and  avow.]  To  difown;  to  deny 
knowledge  of ;  to  deny  concurrence  in  any  thing.  7 

The  heirs  and  pofterity  of  them  which  yielded  the  fame 
are>  either  ignorant  thereof,  or  do  wilfully  deny! 

or  ftedfaftly  it  .  Spar’s  State  of  belaid. 

I  he  Englilh,  that  knew  his  noble  fpirit,  did  believe  his 
name  was  therein  abufed,  which  he  manifefted  to  be  true  by 
difavowing  it  openly  afterwards.  Hayward 

To  deal  in  perfon  is  good,  when  a  man’s  face  breedeth  rel 
gard,  and  generally  when  a  man  will  referve  to  himfelf  liberty 
either  to  difavow  or  to  expound.  Bacon,  Effay  48. 

A  man  that  adls  below  his  rank,  doth  but  difavow  fortune 
and  feemeth  to  be  confcious  of  his  own  want  in  worth,  and 
doth  but  teach  others  to  envy  him.  Bacou,  Effay  o. 

He  only  does  his  conqueft  difavow , 

And  thinks  too  little  what  they  found  too  much  Dryden 
We  are  reminded  by  the  ceremony  of  taking  an  oath,'  that 
it  is  a  part  of  that  obedience  which  we  learn  from  the  eofoel 
exprefly  to  difavow  all  evafions  and  mental  reflations  whafe! 

ioever.  Addifods  Freeholder 

DisavoVal.  n.f  [from  difavow.]  Denial. 

An  earneft  difavowal  of  fear,  often  proceeds  from  fear. 

Disavo’wment.  n.  f.  [from  difavow.]  Denial.  Clat'Ja- 
As  touching  the  Tridentine  hiftory,  his  holinefs  will  not 
prels  you  to  any  difavowment  thereof.  JVotton 

c°d ’t  or  JuZi1,^  *  *  [*  and  °U,h°riM  T°  <* 

-  e-  obt^uri°"  fVch  particular  inftances  as  thefe,  are 
inefficient  to  dijauthortfe  a  note  grounded  upon  the  final  in¬ 
tention  of  nature.  urt, 

ToDisba'nd.  v.a.  [dis  and  band.] 

I#  X0.d‘r^.from  military  fervice;  to  break  up  an  army;  to 
ailmiis  foldiers  from  their  colours. 

They  disbanded  themfelves,  and  returned  every  man  to  his 
own  dwelling.  Knolles's  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

}  Pythagoras  bids  us  in  our  ftation  Hand, 

3Till  God,  our  general,  fhall  us  disband.  Denham 

This  if  you  do,  to  end  all  future  ftrife, 

I  am  content  to  lead  a  private  life; 

Disband  my  army  to  fecure  the  Hate.  Dryden* s  fkrmmth. 
Bid  him  disband  his  legions,  * 

Reftore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty.  Addif™' .  r  , 

2.  To  fpread  abroad  ;  to  fcatter.  7  ^  1  Cat°' 

Some  imagine  that  a  quantity  of  water,  fufficient  to  make 
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fucti  a  deluge,  was  created  upon  that  occafioii ;  and,  when  the 
bufinefs  was  done,  all  disbanded  again,  and  annihilated.  JVoodiv. 

To  Disba'nd.  vdn.  To  retire  from  military  fervice;  to  fepa- 
rate  ;  to  break  up. 

Our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disbanding ,  and  many  of 
our  men  come  afhore.  Bacon's  IV ar  with  Spain. 

The  rang’d  pow’rs 

Disband ,  and  wand’ring,  each  his  feveral  way 
Purfues.  Milton  s  Par  a  dip  Lojl,  b.  ii.  /.  525* 

The  common  foldiers,  and  inferior  officers,  fhould  be  fully 
paid  upon  their  disbanding.  Clarendon. 

Were  it  not  for  fome  fmall  remainders  of  piety  and  virtue, 
which  are  yet  left  feattered  among  mankind,  human  fociety 
would  in  a  fhort  fpace  disband  and  run  into  confufion,  and 
the  earth  would  grow  wild  and  become  a  foreft.  Tilldtfon. 
To  Disba'rk.  v.  a.  [ debarquer ,  French.]  To  land  from  a 
fhip  ;  to  put  on  fhore. 

Together  fail’d  they,  fraught  with  all  the  things 
To  fervice  done  by  land  that  might  belong, 

And,  when  occafion  ferv’d,  disbar  led  them.  Fairfax ,  b,  i. 

The  fhip  we  moor  on  thefe  obfeure  abodes ; 

Di shark  the  fheep,  an  offering  to  the  gods.  Pope's  Odyffcy. 
Disbeli'ef.  n.f  [from  disbelieve.]  Refufal  of  credit;  denial 
of  belief. 

Our  belief  or  disbeUef  of  a  thing  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  thing.  Tillotfon's  Sermons. 

To  Disbelieve,  v.a.  [dis  and  believe.]  Not  to  credit; 
not  to  hold  true. 

The  thinking  it  impoffible  his  fins  fhould  be  forgiven, 
though  he  fhould  be  truly  penitent,  is  a  fin,  but  rather  of  infi¬ 
delity  than  defpair ;  it  being  the  disbelieving  of  an  eternal  truth 
of  God’s.  Hammond's  Pratt.  Catech. 

Such,  who  profefs  to  disbelieve  a  future  ftate,  are  not  always 
equally  fatisfied  with  their  own  reafonings.  Atterbury. 

From  a  fondnefs  to  fome  vices,  which  the  dodlrine  of  futu¬ 
rity  rendered  uneafy,  they  brought  themfelves  to  doubt  of 
religion ;  or,  out  of  a  vain  affedlation  of  feeing  farther  than 
other  men,  pretended  to  disbelieve  it.  Rogers ,  Sermon  13. 

Disbeliever,  n.f.  [from  disbelieve.]  One  who  refufes  belief ; 
one  who  denies  any  pofition  to  be  true. 

An  humble  foul  is  frighted  into  any  particular  fentiments, 
becaufe  a  man  of  great  name  pronounces  herefy  upon  the  con¬ 
trary  fentiments,  and  calls  the  disbeliever  out  of  the  church. 

Watts's  Logick. 

To  Disbe'nch.  v.  a.  \_dis  and  bench.]  To  drive  from  a  feat. 

Sir,  I  hope 

My  words  disbench'd  you  not  ? 

- No,  fir;  yet  oft. 

When  blows  have  made  me  flay,  I  fled  from  words.  Shakef. 
To  DisbRa'nch.  v.  a.  [dis  and  branch.]  To  feparate  or  break 
off,  as  a  branch  from  a  tree. 

I  fear  your  difpofition  : 

That  nature  which  contemns  its  origine, 

1  Cannot  be  border’d  certain  in  itfelf : 

She  that  herfelf  will  fliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  maternal  fap,  perforce  muff  wither, 

And  come  to  deadly  ufe.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

But  for  fuch  as  are  newly  planted,  they  need  not  be  dif- 
branched  ’till  the  fap  begins  to  flir,  that  fo  the  wound  may  be 
healed  without  the  fear,  which  our  frofls  do  frequently 
leave.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

To  Disbu'd.  v.a.  [With  gardeners.]  To  take  away  the 
branches  or  fprigs  newly  put  forth,  that  are  ill  placed.  Ditt. 
To  Disbu'rden.  v.a.  [dis  and  burden.] 
l»  To  eafeof  a  burden  ;  to  unload. 

Better  yet  do  I  live,  that  though  by  my  thoughts  I  be 
plunged 

Into  my  life’s  bondage,  I  yet  may  disburden  a  paffion.  Sidney. 
The  river,  with  ten  branches  or  flreams,  disburdens  himfelf 
within  the  Perfian  fea.  P eacham  on  Drawing. 

Disburden'd  heav’n  rejoic’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Loji ,  b.  vi. 

2.  To  difencumber,  difeharge,  or  clear. 

They  removed  either  by  cafualty  and  tempefl,  or  by  inten¬ 
tion  and  defign,  either  out  of  lucre  of  gold,  or  for  the  dif- 
burdening  of  the  countries,  furcharged  with  multitudes  of  in¬ 
habitants.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

We  fhall  disburden  the  piece  of  thofe  hard  fhadowings, 
which  are  always  ungraceful.  Drydcn's  Dufrcfnoy. 

3.  To  throw  off  a  burden. 

Lucia,  disburden  all  thy  cares  on  me, 

And  let  me  fhare  thy  mofl  retired  diflrefs.  Acldifon's  Cato. 
To  Disbu'rden.  v.  n.  To  cafe  the  mind. 

To  DISBU'RSE.  v.a.  [ debourfer ,  French.]  To  fpend  or  lay 
out  money. 

Money  is  now  not  disburfed  at  once,  as  it  might  be  ;  but 
drawn  into  a  long  length,  by  fending  over  now  twenty  thou- 
fand,  and  next  half  year  ten  thoufand  pounds.  Spenfer. 

Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  for  his  men, 

’Till  he  disburs'd  at  St.  Colmefkil  Ifle, 

Ten  thoufand  dollars  to  our  general.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 
As  Alexander  received  great  fums,  he  was  no  lefs  generous 
and  liberal  in  disburfmg  of  them.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 
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Disbursement,  n.  f  [ debourfement ,  French.]  A  disbtirfing 
or  laying  out. 

It  may  be,  Ireneus,  that  the  queen’s  treafure,  in  fo  great 
occafions  of  diiburferneut .,  is  not  always  fo  ready,  nor  fo  plen¬ 
tiful,  as  it  can  fpare  fo  great  a  fum  together.  Spenfer' s  Inland. 

Disbu'rser.  n  f  [from  disburfe.]  One  that  disburfes. 
DISCA'LCEATFD.  adj .  [ difcalceatus ,  Latin.]-  Stripped 
fhoes. 

Discalce a'tion.  n.f.  [from  dicalceated.]  The  a£l 
pulling  off  the  {hoes. 

T  he  cuftom  of  difalceation ,  or  putting  off  their  fhoes 
meals,  is  conceived  to  have  been  done,  as  by  that  means 
keeping  their  beds  clean.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  v.  c.  6. 

To  Disca'ndy.  v.  n.  [from  dis  and  candy.]  Todiffolve;  to 
melt.  Hanmer. 

The  hearts. 

That  fpaniel’d  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 

Their  wilhes,  do  di f candy ^  melt  their  fweets 

On  blofl’oming  Cafar.  Shakejpeare's  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

To  Disca'rd.  v.  a.  [dis  and  card  ] 

1.  To  throw  out  of  tire  hand  fuch  cards  as  are  ufelefs. 

2.  To  difeharge  or  ejedl  from  fervice  or  employment. 

Thefe  men  being  certainly  jewels  to  a  wife  man,  confider- 
ing  what  wonders  they  were  able  to  perform,  yet  were  dif- 
carded  by  that  unworthy  prince,  as  not  worthy  the  holding.  Sid. 

T  heir  captains,  if  they  lift,  difeard  whom  they  pleafe,  and 
fend  away  fuch  as  will  perhaps  willingly  be  rid  of  that  daygei - 
ous  and  hard  fervice.  Spenfer' s  State  of  Ireland. 

Should  we  own  that  wre  have  a  very  im perfect  idea  of  fub- 
ftance,  would  it  not  be  hard  to  charge  us  with  di  fear  ding  fub- 
ftance  out  of  the  world  ?  Locke. 

Juftice  difeards  party,  friendfhip,  kindred,  and  is  always 
therefore  reprefented  as  blind.  Addifns  Guardian ,  N°.  99. 

They  blame  the  favourites,  and  think  it  nothing  extraordi¬ 
nary  that  the  queen  fhould  be  at  an  end  of  her  patience,  and 
refolve  to  difeard  them.  Swift. 

I  do  not  conceive  why  a  funk  difearded  party,  who  neither 
expedl  nor  defire  more  than  a  quiet  life,  fhould  be  charged 
with  endeavouring  to  introduce  popery.  Swift. 

Disc  a'r  n  a  t  e  .  adj.  [dis  and  caro,  flefh  ;  J'carnato ,  Ital. ]  Stripp ed 
of  flefh. 

’Tis  bdtter  to  own  a  judgment,  though  but  with  a  curia 
fuppellex  of  coherent  notions,  than  a  memory,  like  a  lepul--' 
chre,  furnifhed  with  a  load  of  broken  and  difcarnpte  bones. 

Glanville's  Scepf.  c.  1 7. 

To  Disca'se.  v.  a.  [dis  and  cafe.]  To  ftrip  ;  to  undrefs. 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell : 

I  will  difeafe  me,  and  myfelf  prefent.  Shakefp.  Tempefl. 

To  DISCE'RN.  v.  a.  [difeerno,  Latin.] 

1.  Todefcry;  to  fee;  to  difeover. 

And  behold  among  the  Ample  ones,  T  difeerned  among  the 
youths  a  young  man  void  of  underflanding.  Prov.  vii.  7. 

2.  To  judge;  to  have  knowledge  of. 

What  doth  better  become  wifdom  than  to  dif  ern  what  is 
worthy  the  loving  ?  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Boes  any  here  know  me  ?  This  is  not  Lear  : 

Does  Lear  walk  thus,  fpeak  thus  ?  Where  are  his  eyes  ? 

Either  his  motion  weakens,  or  his  difeernings 

Are  lethargied.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

You  fhould  be  rul’d  and  led 

By  fome  diferetion,  that  difeerns  your  flate 

Better  than  you  yourfelf.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

3.  To  diftinguifh. 

To  difeern  fuch  buds  as  are  fit  to  produce  bloffoms,  from 
fuch  as  will  difplay  themfelves  but  in  leaves,  is  no  difficult 
matter.  Boyle. 

4.  To  make  the  difference  between. 

They  follow  virtue  for  reward,  to-day; 

To-morrow  vice,  if  file  give  better  pay  : 

We  are  fo  good,  or  bad,  juft  at  a  price  ; 

For  nothing  elfe  difeerns  the  virtue  or  vice.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

To  Disce'rn.  v.  n.  To  make  diftin&ion. 

Great  part  of  the  country  was  abandoned  to  the  fpoils  of 
the  foldiers,  who  not  troubling  themfelves  to  difeern  between 
a  fubjecl  and  a  rebel,  whilft  their  liberty  lafted,  made  indif¬ 
ferently  profit  of  both.  Hayward. 

The  cuftom  of  arguing  on  any  fide,  even  againft  our  per- 
fuafions,  dims  the  undei Handing,  and  makes  it  by  degrees 
lofe  the  faculty  of  difeerning  between  truth  and  falfhood.  Locke. 

Disce'rner.  n.f  [from  difeern  ]  > 

1.  Difcoverer;  he  that  deferies. 

’Twas  faid  they  faw  but  one ;  and  no  difeerner 

Durft  wag  his  tongue  in  cenfure.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

2.  Judge  ;  one  that  has  the  power  of  diftinguifhing. 

He  was  a  great  obferver  and  dijeerner  of  mens  natures  and 
humours,  and  was  very  dextrous  in  compliance,  where  he 
found  it  ufeful.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

How  unequal  difeerners  of  truth  there  are,  and  eafily  ex- 
pofed  unto  errour,  will  appear  by  their  unqualified  intcl- 
leiftuals.  Brown' s  Vulgar  ErrourS)  b.  i.  e.  3. 

Disce'rnible.  adj.  [from  difeern.]  Difcoverable;  perceptible 
diflinguilhable ;  apparent. 

It 
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Is  is  indeed  a  fin  of  To  grofs,  fo  formidable  a  bulk,  that 
there  needs  no  help  of  opticks  to  render  it  difcernible ,  and 
therefore  I  need  not  farther  expatiate  on  it.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

All  this  is  eafily  difcernible  by  the  ordinary  difeourfes  of  the 
underftanding.  South's  Sermon:. 

Discf.'rnibleness.  n.f  [from  difcernible.']  Vifiblenefs. 

DisceRnibly.  adv.  [from  difcernible.]  Perceptibly;  Appa¬ 
rently. 

Confider  what  doChrines  are  infufed  difcemibly  among  Chrif- 
tians,  mod  apt  to  obftruCt  or  interrupt  theChriftian  life.  Ham. 

Discerning,  participial  adj.  [  from  d.fcern.  J  [udicious  - 
knowing. 

This  hath  been  maintained  not  only  by  warm  enthufiafts, 
but  by  cooler  and  more  d  feerning  heads'.  Atterburys  Sermons. 

Disce  rningly,  adv.  [from  difeerning.]  Judicioufly ;  ra¬ 
tionally;  acutely. 

Thefe  two  errours  Ovid  has  mod  difcerningly  avoided.  Garth. 

DisceRnment.  n.f  [from  difeern.]  Judgment;  power  of 
diftinguifhing. 

A  reader  that  wants  difeernment ,  loves  and  admires  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  aCtions  of  men  in  a  wrong  place.  Freeho  der. 

To  DISCE'RP.  v.a.  [ difeerpo ,  Latin  ]  To  tear  in  pieces;  to 
break  ;  to  deftroy  by  feparation  of  its  parts.  Die 7. 

DisceRptible  adj.  [from  difeerp.]  Frangible;  feparabie; 
liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  difunion  of  its  parts. 

What  is  mod  denfe,  and  leaft  porous,  will  be  mod  cohe¬ 
rent  and  leaft  difcerptible.  Glam  H  e's  Scepf. 

Matter  is  moveable,  this  immoveable;  matter  dijeertt- 
tille ,  this  indifcerptible.  More' s  Dtv.  Dialogues. 

Discerptibi'lit y.  n.f.  [from  difcerptible.]  Liablenefs  to  be 
deftroyed  by  difunion  of  parts. 

DisceRption.  n.f  [from  dijeerp.]  The  aCt  of  pulling  to 
pieces,  or  deftroying  by  difuniting  the  parts. 

To  DISCHARGE,  v.  a.  [ df charger ,  French.] 

1.  T.  odifburden  ;  to  exonerate;  to  free  from  any  load  or  incon¬ 
venience. 

How  rich  in  humble  poverty  is  he, 

Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life  ; 

Difchargd  of  bufinefs,  void  of  ftrife.  Dryden. 

When  they  have  taken  a  degree,  and  are  confequently  grown 
a  burden  to  their  friends,  who  now  think  themfelves  fully  dif¬ 
eharged ,  they  get  into  orders  as  foon  as  they  can.  Swift. 

2.  To  unload  ;  to  difembark. 

I  will  convey  them  by  fea  in  floats,  unto  the  place  that  thou 
{halt  appoint  me,  and  will  caufe  them  to  be  difeharged.  i  Ki.  v. 

3.  To  throw  off  any  thing  collected  or  accumulated;  to  give 
vent  to  any  thing  ;  to  let  fly.  It  is  ufed  of  any  thing  violent, 
or  fudden. 

Mounting  his  eyes. 

He  did  dif charge  a  horrible  oath.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

'  InfeCted  minds. 

To  their  deaf  pillows  will  difeharge  their  fecrets.  Sh.  Macb. 

Nor  were  thofe  bluft’ring  brethren  left  at  large, 

On  Teas  and  fhores  their  fury  to  dijeharge.  Dryden' s  Ovid. 

Soon  may  kind  heav’11  a  fure  relief  provide  ; 

Soon  may  your  fire  difeharge  the  vengeance  due. 

And  all  your  wrongs  the  proud  opprefTors  rue.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

Difeharge  thy  {hafts;  this  ready  bofom  rend.  Pope's  Stat. 

4.  To  unload  a  gun. 

A  conceit  runneth  abroad,  that  there  fhould  be  a  white 
powder,  which  will  difeharge  a  piece  without  noife.  Bacon. 

The  galleys  alfo  did  oftentimes,  out  of  their  prows,  dif¬ 
eharge  their  great  pieces  againft  the  city.  Knolles's  Hijiory. 

We  difeharged  a  piftol,  and  had  the  found  returned  upon  us 
fifty-fix  times,  though  the  air  was  foggy.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

5.  To  clear  a  debt  by  payment. 

Death  of  one  perfon  can  be  paid  but  once, 

And  that  fhe  has  difeharged.  Shakefpeare' s  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

A  grateful  mind, 

By  owing,  owes  not,  but  {till  pays  ;  at  once 

Indebted,  and  difeharg'd.  * Mi It  on s  Paradije  Lojl,  b.  iv. 

Now  to  the  horrors  of  that  uncouth  place, 

He  paflage  begs  with  unregarded  pray’r; 

And  wants  two  farthings  to  dijeharge  his  fare.  Dryd.  juven. 
When  foreign  trade  imports  more  than  our  commodities 
will  pay  for,  we  contract  debts  beyond  fea  ;  and  thofe  are  paid 
with  money,  when  they  will  not  take  our  goods  to  difeharge 
them.  Lode. 

{».  To  fend  away  a  creditor  by  payment. 

If  he  had 

The  prefent  money  to  difeharge  the  Jew, 

He  would  not  take  it.  ShakeJ'p.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

7.  To  fet  free  from  obligation. 

If  one  man’s  fault  could  difeharge  another  man  of  his  duty, 
there  would  be  no  place  left  for  the  common  offices  of  fo- 
ciety.  L'Ejirange. 

8.  To  clear  from  an  accufation  or  crime  ;  to  abfolve. 

They  wanted  not  reafons  to  be  difeharged  of  all  blame, 
who  are  confefied  to  have  no  great  fault,  even  by  their  very 
word  and  teftimony  ;  in  whofe  eyes  no  fault  of  ours  hath  ever 
hitherto  been  efteemed  to  be  fmall.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  2.7. 

1  hey  are  imprudent  enough  to  dijeharge  themfelves  of  this 
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blunder,  by  laying  the  contradiction  at  Virgil’s  door.  Dryden. 

Q.  i  o  perform  ;  to  execute. 

Had  I  a  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  fo  large. 

As  could  their  hundred  offices  dijehar  ge.  Dryden' s  Fabes. 

ic.  To  put  away;  to  obliterate  ;  to  deflroy. 

It  is  done  by  little  and  little,  and  with  many  efiays ;  hut 
a.l  this  dif  char getb  not  the  wonder  Bacon's  Natural  tiijlory. 

i  rial  would  alio  be  made  in  herbs  poifonous  and  purga¬ 
tive,  whofe  ill  quality  perhaps  may  be  difeharged ,  or  attem¬ 
pered,  by  letting  ftron  er  poifons  or  purgatives  by  them.  Bac. 

ti.  1  o  diveft  of  any  office  or  employment ;  to  difmifs  from 
fcrvice  , 

12.  1  o  difmifs  ;  to  releafe  ;  to  fend  away  from  any  bufinefs  or 
appointment. 

Difeharge  your  pow’rs  unto  their  fever;]  counties.  Shakef. 
When  Ca-far  would  have  difeharged  the  fenate,  in  regard  of 
fome  ill  prefages,  and  efpeci  lly  a  dream  of  Calphurnia,  this 
man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  arm  out  of  his  chair,  telling 
him,  he  hoped  he  would  not  difmifs  the  fenate  ’till  his  wife 
had  dreamed  a  better  dream.  Bacon ,  EJJ'ay  28; 

To  DischaRge.  v.n.  To  difmifs  itfelf;  to  break  up. 

I  he  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  would  not  dijeharge. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hijiory. 

DischaRge.  n.f.  [from  the  vefb.] 

1.  Vent;  explofion ;  emiffion. 

As  the  heat  of  all  fprings  is  owing  to  fubterraneous  fire, 
fo  wherever  there  are  any  extraordinary  difeharges  of  this 
fire,  there  alfo  are  the  neighbouring  fprings  hotter  than  or¬ 
dinary.  Woodward. 

2..  Matter  vented. 

l  he  haemorrhage  being  flopped,  the  next  occurrence  is  a 
thin  ferous  dijeharge.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

3-  Difruption ;  evanefcence. 

Mark  the  difeharge  of  the  little  cloud  upon  glafs  or  gems, 
or  blades  of  fwords,  and  you  {ball  fee  it  ever  break  up  firft  in 
the  fkirrs,  and  1  aft  in  the  middle.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijiory. 

4.  Dilmiffion  from  an  office. 

5.  Releale  from  an  obligation  or  penalty. 

He  warns 

Us,  haply  too  fecure  of  our  difeharge 

From  penalty,  becaufe  from  death  releas’d 

Some  days.  Milton's  Par adife  Lojl,  b.  x\.  1.  196. 

6.  Ablolution  from  a  crimp. 

The  text  exprefles  the  found  eftate  of  the  confcience,  not 
barely  by  its  not  accufing,  but  by  its  not  condemning  us ; 
which  word  imports  properly  an  acquittance  or  difeharge  of.  a 
man  upon  fome  precedent  accufation,  and  a  full  trial  and  cog¬ 
nizance  of  his  caufe.  South's  Sermons. 

7.  Ranlbm ;  price  of  ranfom. 

O,  all  my  hopes  defeated 
To  free  him  hence  !  But  death,  who  lets  all  free. 

Hath  paid  his  ranfom  now  and  full  difeharge.  Milt.  Agonijl. 

8.  Performance ;  execution. 

1  he  obligations  of  hofpitality  and  protection  are  fo  facred, 
that  nothing  can  abfolve  us  from  the  difeharge  of  thofe  duties. 

L'Ejirange,  Fable  149. 

9.  An  acquittance  from  a  debt. 

10.  Exemption;  privilege. 

There  is  no  difeharge  in  that  war,  neither  {hall  wickednefs 
deliver  thofe  that  are  given  to  it.  Eccl.  viii.  8. 

DischaRger.  n.  f.  [from  dijeharge.] 

1.  He  that  difeharges  in  any  manner. 

2.  He  that  fires  a  gun. 

To  abate  the  bombulation  of  gunpowder  a  way  is  promifed 
by  Porta,  by  borax  and  butter,  which  he  fays  will  make  it  fo 
go  off,  as  fcatcely  to  be  heard  by  the  difeharger.  Brown. 

DisciRct.  adj.  [ difcinftus ,  Latin.]  Ungirded;  loofely 
dreffed.  Z)/#. 

Io  DisciRd.  v.a.  [ difeindo ,  Latin.]  To  divide;  to  cut  in 
pieces. 

We  found  feveral  concretions  fo  foft,  that  we  could  eafily 

^  difeincl  them  betwixt  our  fingers.  Boyle. 

DISCPPLE.  mf.  [ difeipulus ,  Latin  ]  A  fcholar;  one  that pro- 
feffes  to  receive  inftruCfions  from  another. 

He  rebuked  difciples ,  who  would  call  for  fire  from  heaven 
upon  whole  cities,  for  the  negleCt  of  a  few.  King  Charles. 

1  he  commemorating  the  death  of  Chrift,  is  the  profeffing 
ourfelves  the  dijeiples  of  the  crucified  Saviour ;  and  that  en- 
gageth  us  to  take  up  his  crofs  and  follow  him.  Hammond. 

A  young  dijeiple  fhould  behave  himfelf  fo  well,  as  to  gain 
the  affeCHon  and  the  ear  of  his  inftruCtor.  Watts. 

To  DisciRle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pumfli ;  to  difei- 
pline.  1  his  word  is  not  in  ufe 

She,  bitter  penance,  with  an  iron  whip, 

Was  wont  him  to  dij'ciple  every  day.  Spenf  Fai.  Queen. 

DisciR leship.  n.f.  [from  dijeiple.]  The  ftate  or  function  of 
a  difciple,  or  follower  of  a  inafter. 

i  hat  to  which  juftification  is  promifed,  is  certainly  the 
giving  up  of  the  whole  foul  intirely  unto  Chrift,  undertaking 
dijciplefup  upon  Chrift’s  terms.  Hammond's  Pratt.  Catech. 
Disciplinable,  adj  [difeiplinabilis,  Lat.]  Capable  of  inftruc- 
tion;  capable  of  improvement  by  difeipline  and  learning. 

7  A  DiscipliRable^ess. 
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D iscipl Enabl en ess.  n.f.  [from  difciplinable.]  Capacity  of 
inftru&ion ;  qualification  for  improvement  by  education  and 
difeipline 

We  find  in  animals,  efpccially  fome  of  them,  as  foxes, 
dogs,  apes,  horfes,  and  elephants,  not  only  perception,  phan- 
tafy,  and  memory,  common  to  mo  ft,  if  not  all  animals,  but 
fomething  of  fagacity,  providence,  and  aifciplinablenejs.  Hale. 

Disciplinarian.  adj.  [from  difeipline .J'  Pertaining  to  dif¬ 
eipline. 

What  eagernefs  in  difeiplinarian  uncertainties,  when  the 
love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  evangelical  unqueftionables, 
are  negle&ed.  Glanv.Scepf.  c.ij. 

DisCi'PLINaRian.  n  f  [ difcijlina ,  Latin.] 

1.  One  who  rules  or  teaches  with  great  ftridlnefs ;  one  who 
allows  no  deviation  from  ftated  rules. 

2.  A  follower  of  the  prefbyterian  fedt,  fo  called  from  their  per¬ 
petual  clamour  about  difeipline. 

They  draw  thofe,  that  diflent,  into  diflike  with  the  ftate,  as 
puritans,  or  difeiplinarians.  Sanderf  Pax.  Eccl. 

Disciplinary,  adj.  [ difeipiina ,  Latin.]  Pertaining  to  difei¬ 
pline  ;  relating  to  a  regular  courfe  of  education. 

Thefe  are  the  ft udies,  wherein  our  noble  and  gentle  youth 
ought  to  beftow  their  time  in  a  difeiplinary  way.  Milton. 

DISCIPLINE,  n.  f.  [difeipiina,  Latin.] 

1.  Education;  inftruction  ;  the  a£l  of  cultivating  the  mind; 
the  abl  of  forming  the  manners. 

The  cold  of  the  northern  parts  is  that  which,  without  aid 
of  difeipline ,  doth  make  the  bodies  hardeft,  and  the  courage 
warmeft.  Bacon ,  Effay  59. 

They  who  want  that  fenfe  of  difeipline ,  hearing,  are  alfo 
by  confequence  deprived  of  fpeech.  Holder s  Elements  of  Speech. 

It  mu'fl  be  confefled,  it  is  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  eye  and 
the  ear  efpecially,  which  are  called  the  fenfes  of  difeipline ,  that 
our  minds  are  furnifhed  with  various  parts  of  knowledge.  Watts. 

2.  Rule  of  government;  order;  method  of  government. 

They  hold,  that  from  the  very  apoftles  time  ’till  this  pre- 
fent  age,  wherein  yourfelves  imagine  ye  have  found  out  a 
right  pattern  of  found  difeipline ,  there  never  was  any  time  fafe 
to  be  followed.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

As  we  are  to  believe  for  ever  the  articles  of  evangelical 
doctrine,  fo  the  precepts  of  difeipline  we  are,  in  like  fort,  bound 
for  ever  to  obferve.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f.  1  o. 

While  we  do  admire 

This  virtue  and  this  moral  difeipline , 

'  Let’s  be  no  ftoicks.  Sbakefpeare. 

3.  Military  regulation. 

This  opens  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 

Your  difeipline  in  war,  wifdom  in  peace.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

4.  A  ftate  of  fubjedtion. 

The  molt  perfect  among  us,  who  have  their  paftions  in  the 
belt  difeipline ,  are  yet  obliged  to  be  conftantly  on  their  guard. 

Rogers ,  Sermon  1  3 . 

5.  Any  thing  taught ;  art ;  fcience. 

Art  may  be  Laid  to  overcome  and  advance  nature  in  thefe 
mechanical  difeiplines ,  which,  in  this  refpedf,  are  much  to  be 
preferred.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magick. 

6.  Punifhment;  ebaftifement ;  correction. 

A  lively  cobler  kicked  and  fpurred  while  his  wife  was  car¬ 
rying  him,  and  had  fcarce  palled  a  day  without  giving  her  the 
difeipline  of  the  ftrap.  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N°.  j  99. 

To  Discipline,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  educate;  toinftrudl;  to  bring  up. 

We  are  wife  enough  to  begin  when  they  are  very  young, 
and  difeipline  betimes  thofe  other  creatures  we  would  make 
ufcful  and  good  for  fomewhat.  Locke. 

They  w7ere  with  care  prepared  and  difeiplined  for  confir¬ 
mation,  which  they  could  not  arrive  at,  ’till  they  were  found 
upon  examination  to  have  made  a  fufficient  progrefs  in  the 
knowledge  of  Chriftianity.  Addifon  on  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

2.  To  regulate  ;  to  keep  in  order. 

They  look  to  us,  as  we  fhould  judge  of  an  army  of  well 
difeiplined  foldiers  at  a  diftance.  Derbams  Afro  Theology. 

3.  To  punifh  ;  to  corred: ;  to  chaftife. 

4.  To  reform  ;  to  redrefs. 

The  law  appear’d  imperfed,  and  but  giv’n 

With  purpofe  to  reftgn  them  in  full  time 

Up  to  a  better  covenant,  difetplin’d 

From  fhadowy  types  to  truth,  from  flefh  to  fpirit.  Milton. 

To  Disclaim,  v.  a.  [dis  and  claim.']  To  difown;  to  deny 
any  knowledge  of ;  to  retrad  any  union  with  ;  to  abrogate; 
to  renounce. 

You  cowardly  rafeal !  nature  difela'ms  all  fhare  in  thee  :  a 
taylor  made  thee.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

He  calls  the  gods  to  witnefs  their  offence ; 

Difclahns  the  war,  aflerts  his  innocence.  Dryden  s  AEn.  b.  vii. 

Let  crooked  ftecl  invade 

The  lawlefs  troops  which  difeipline  difclaim , 

And  their  fuperfluous  growth  with  rigour  tame.  Dryd.  Virg. 

We  find  our  Lord,  on  all  occafions,  difclaiming  all  preten¬ 
tions  to  a  temporal  kingdom.  Rogers ,  Sermon  9. 

Very  few,  among  thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  Chriftians, 
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difclaim  all  concern  for  their  fouls,  difown  the  authority,  or 
renounce  the  expeditions  of  the  gofpel.  Rogers ,  Sermon  13. 

Disclaimer,  n.  f.  [from  difclaim.] 

1.  One  that  difdaims,  difowns,  or  renounces. 

2  [In  law.]  A  plea  containing  an  exprefs  denial  or  rcfufal.  Couiel. 

To  Disclose  v.  a.  [, dlfcludo ,  Latin;  dis  and  clofe.] 

1.  To  uncover;  to  produce  from  a  ftate  of  latitancy  to  open 
view. 

In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  fource  unknowrn, 

Thofe  feeds  of  fire  their  fatal  birth  difclofe ; 

And  firft  few  feat t’ ring  fparks  about  were  blown. 

Big  with  tiie  flames  that  to  our  ruin  rofe?  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir. 

Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  difaefe.  Dryden. 
The  fhelis  being  broken,  ftruck  off,  and  gone,  the  ftone 
included  in  them  is  thereby  difclofid  and  fet  at  liberty.  I'/oodw. 

2.  To  hatch  ;  to  open. 

It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  the  oftrich  lay.eth  her 
eggs  under  fand,  where  the  heat  of  the  fun  difclofetb  them.  Bac. 

3.  to  reveal  ;  to  tell ;  to  impart  what  is  fecret.' 

There  may  be  a  reconciliation,  except  for  upbraiding,  or 
pride,  or  difclofing  of  fecrcts,  or  a  treacherous  wound;  for 
from  thefe  things  every  friend  will  depart.  Eecluf  xxii.  22. 

If  I  difclofe  my  paflion. 

Our  friendlhip’s  at  an  end ;  if  I  conceal  it. 

The  world  will  call  me  falfe.  Addifon  s  Cato. 

Dis  closer.  11.  f.  [Loin  difclofe.]  One  that  reveals  or  difeovers. 

Disclosure,  n.f  [from  difclofe..] 

1.  Difcovery  ;  production  into  view. 

The  producing  of  cold  is  a  thing  very  worthy  the  inquifi- 
tion,  both  for  the  ufe  and  diflofure  of  caufes.  Bac.  Nat.  Hlfl. 

2.  ACt  of  revealing  any  thing  fecret. 

After  fo  happy  a  marriage  between  the  king  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  bleffed  with  iffue  male,  (he  was,  upon  a  fudden  mutabi¬ 
lity  and  diflofure  of  the  king’s  mind,  feverely  handled.  Eaton. 

Dis  color  action,  n.f  [from  difcolour.] 

1 .  The  aCt  of  changing  the  colour ;  the  aeft  of  ftaining. 

2.  Change  of  colour;  ftain ;  die. 

In  a  depravation  of  the  humours  from  a  found  ftate  to  what 
the  phyficians  call  by  a  general  name  of  a  cacochymy,  fpots 
and  dij colorations  of  the  fkiri  are  figns  of  weak  fibres.  Arbuth. 

To  DISCO'LOUR.  v.  a.  [ decoloro ,  Latin.]  To  change  from 
the  natural  hue  ;  to  ftain. 

Many  a  w'idow’s  hufband  groveling  lies. 

Coldly  embracing  the  dijcolour’d  earth.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 
Drink  water,  either  pure,  or  but  difcoloured  with.  malt.  Temp. 

Sufpicious  and  fantaftical  furmife. 

And  jealoufy  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes, 

Difcolouring  all  fhe  view’d.  Dryden. 

He  who  looks  upon  the  foul  through  its  outward  actions, 
fees  it  through  a  deceitful  medium,  which  is  apt  to  difcolour 
and  pervert  the  objeCR  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N°.  257. 

Have  a  care  left  fome  beloved  notion,  or  fome  darling 
fcience,  fo  prevail  over  your  mind  as  to  difcolour  all  your 
ideas.  Watts. 

To  DISCOMFIT.  V.  a.  [ defconfire ,  Fr.  fconfiggere,  Ital.  as  if 
from  difeonfigere,  Latin.  J  To  defeat ;  to  conquer ;  to  van- 
quifli ;  to  overpower ;  tofubdue;  to  beat ;  to  ovei throw. 

Fight  againft  that  monftrous  rebel,  Cade, 

Whom,  fince,  I  heard  to  be  difomfiied.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 
Jofnua  difeomfited  Atnelek  and  his  people  with  the  edge 
of  the  fword.  Exod.  xvii.'ij. 

He,  fugitive,  declin’d  fuperior  ftrength  ; 

Difeomfited,  purfu’d,  in  the  fad  chace 
Ten  thoufand  ignominious  fall.  Phillips. 

While  many  of  my  gallant  countrymen  are  employed  in 
purfuing  rebels,  half  difeomfited  through  the  confcioufnefs  of 
their  guilt,  I  fhall  labour  to  improve  thofe  victories  to  the  good 
of  my  fellow  fubjeCts.  Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  Nu.  i  6. 

Discomfit,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Defeat;  rout ;  overthrow7. 

Fly  you  muft  :  incurable  dijeomfit 
Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  prefent  party.  Shdkcf  H.  VI. 

Dagon  muft  ftoop,  and  fhall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  difeomfit,  as  thall  quite  defpoil  him 
Of  all  thefe  boafted  trophies.  Milton  s  Agoniftes,  l.  468. 

Discomfiture,  n.f.  [from  dijeomfit.]  Defeat;  lots  of  battle; 
rout;  ruin;  overthrow. 

Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 

Of  lofs,  of  daughter,  and  dfcomfiture.  S  ha  kef.  Henry  VI. 
Behold,  every  man’s  fword  was  againft  his  fellow,  and 
there  was  a  very  great  difcomfiturc.  i  Sa.  xiv.  20. 

What  a  defeat  and  dfcomfiture  is  it  to  a  man,  when  he 
comes  to  ufe  this  weal.h,  to  find  it  all  falfe  metal  r  Gov.  Tongue. 

He  fent  his  angels  to  fight  for  his  people  ;  and  the  difeomfi- 
ture  and  daughters  of  great  hofts,  is  attributed  to  their  afiift¬ 
ance.  Atterburf s  Sermons. 

Disco'mfort.  n.f.  [dis  and  comfort.]  Uneafincfs;  forrow; 
melancholy  ;  gloom. 

This  himfelf  did  forefee,  and  therefore  armed  his  church, 
to  the  end  they  might  fuftain  it  without  difeomfort.  Hooker. 

Difomfort  guides  my  tongue,  0 

And  bids  me  fpcakof  nothing  but  defpair.  Sbakef.  Rich.  II. 
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In  folitude  there  is  not  onl y  di  [comfort,  but  weaknels  aifo.  Sou. 
To  Disco'mfort.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  grieve;  to 
fadden  ;  to  dejedt. 

Her  champion  went  away  difeemforted  as  much  as  dif- 
comfited.  Sidney. 

His  funeral  fhall  not  be  iri  our  camp. 

Left  it  dij comfort  us.  Sbakejpeare's  Julius  C&far. 

Djsco'mfortarle.  n.f.  [from  ai [comfort. ] 

i.  One  that  is  melancholy  and  refufes  comfort. 

D  if  comfort  able  coufin,  know’ft  thou  nor. 

That  when  the  fearching  eye  of  heav’n  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  it  lights  the  lower  world.  Shake/.  R.  II. 
g.  That  caufes  fadnefs. 

What !  did  that  help  poor  Dorus,  whofe  eyes  could  carry 
.  unto  him  no  other  news  but  difeomf or  table  ?  Sidney. 

To  Discommend,  v.a.  '  [  dis  and  commend.]  To  blame;  to 
cenfure;  to  mention  with  difapprobation. 

Abfolutely  we  cannot  difeommend ,  we  cannot  abfolutely  ap¬ 
prove,  either  willingnefs  to  live,  or  forwardnefs  to  die.  Hooker. 
Now  you  will  all  be  wits;  and  he,  I  pray. 

And  you,  that  difeommend  it,  mend  the  play.  Denham. 
Neither  do  I  di/commend  the  lofty  ftile  in  tragedy,  which  is 
„  naturally  pompous  and  magnificent.  Dryd.  Span.  Fry.  Dedicat. 
Discommendable.  adj.  [from  difeommend  ]  Blameuble ; 
cenfurable ;  deferving  blame. 

Pufillanimity  is,  according  to  Ariftotle’s  morality,  a  vice 
very  dijcommendable.  Aylijfe' s  Parergon. 

DiscommeNdableness.  n,  f.  [from  df  commendable.]  Bhunc- 
ablenels  ;  liablenefs  to  cenfure.  Dipt. 

Discommend  a't  ion.  n.f.  [from  difeommend .]  Blame;  re¬ 
proach  ;  cenfure. 

Tully  affigns  three  motions,  whereby,  without  any  difom- 
mendation ,  a  man  might  be  drawn  to  become  an  accuier  of 
others.  /  Ayliffe s  Parergon. 

DiscommeNder.  n.f.  [from  difeommend .]  One  that  difeom- 
mends;  adifpraifer. 

To  Discommo/de.  v.  a.  [dis  and  commode ,  French.]  To  put 
to  inconvenience ;  to  moleft  ;  to  incommode. 
Discommo'djous.  adj.  [from  df  commode.  J  Inconvenient; 
troublefome ;  unpleafing. 

So  many  thoufand  foldiers,  unfit  for  any  labour  or  other 
trade,  muft  either  feek  fervice  and  employment  abroad,  which 
may  be  dangerous,  or  elfe  employ  themfelves  here  at  home, 
which  may  be  difeommodious.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

Discommo'ditv.  n.f  [from  difeornmode .  ]  Inconvenience; 
difadvantage ;  hurt;  mifehief. 

We  fpeak  now  of  ufury,  how  the  difeommodities  of  it  may 
be  beft  avoided,  and  the  commodities  retained  ;  or  how  in  the 
balance  of  commodities  and  dif commodities,  the  qualities  of 
ufury,  are  to  be  reconciled.  Bacon. 

It  is  better  that  a  (hip  fhould  be  preferved  with  fome  dif- 
commodity  to  the  failors,  than  that,  the  failors  being  in  health, 
the  ftiip  fhould  perifh.  Hayward. 

To  DISCOMPO'SE.  v.a.  [ decompofer ,  French.] 

1.  Todiforder;  to  unfettle. 

The  debate  upon  the  felf-denying  ordinance  had  raifed 
many  jealoufies,  and  difeompofed  the  confidence  that  had  for¬ 
merly  been  between  many  of  them.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

2.  To  ruffle;  to  diforder. 

Now  Betty  from  her  mafter’s  bed  had  flown, 

And  foftly  ftole  to  difeompofe  her  own.  Swift. 

3.  To  difturb  the  temper;  to  agitate  by  perturbation. 

No  more,  dear  mother :  ill  in  death  it  (hows. 

Your  peace  of  mind  by  rage  to  difeompofe.  Dryd.  Tyr.  Love. 

4.  To  offend  ;  to  fret ;  to  vex. 

Men,  who  poffefs  all  the  advantages  of  life,  are  in  a  ftate 
where  there  are  many  accidents  to  diforder  and  difeompofe ,  but 
few  to  pleafe  them.  Swijt. 

5.  Todifplace;  to  difeard. 

Though  he  was  a  dark  prince,  and  infinitely  fufpicious,  he 
never  put  down  or  difeompofed  a  counfellor,  or  near  fervant.  Bac. 
Discomposure,  n.f.  [from  difeompofe .]  Diforder ;  pertur¬ 

bation. 

He  threw  himfelf  upon  his  bed,  lamenting  with  much  paf- 
fion,  and  with  abundance  of  tears;  and  continued  in  this 
melancholick  difeompofure  of  mind  many  days.  Clarendon. 
To  Disconce/rt.  v.a.  [dis  and  concert.] 

1.  To  unfettle  the  mind  ;  to  difeompofe. 

Ydu  need  not  provoke  their  fpirits  by  outrages :  a  carelefs 
gefture,  a  word,  or  a  look,  is  enough  to  difconcert  them.  Collier. 

2.  To  break  a  fcheme  ;  to  defeat  a  machination. 
Disconfo'rmity.  n.f.  {dis  and  conformity.]  Want  of  agree¬ 
ment;  inconfiftency. 

Lies  arife  from  errour  and  miftake,  or  malice  and  forgery ; 
they  confift  in  the  difagreement  and  df  conformity  betwixt  the 
fpeech  and  the  conception  of  the  mind,  or  the  conceptions  ot 
the  mind  and  the  things  themfelves,  or  the  fpeech  and  the 
things.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

Discongru'ity.  n  f.  {dis  and  cougruity.]  Disagreement ;  in¬ 
confiftency. 

There  is  want  of  capacity  in  the  thing,  to  fuftain  fuefi  a 
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duration  from  the  intrinfical  dfcongruity  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

DiscoNsOLATE.  adj.  {dis  and  confole.}  Without  comfort; 
hopcleis  ;  forrowful ;  melancholy. 

See  Cafilus  all  dijconfolate , 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill,  Sbak.  Jul.  Ca far. 

If  patiently  thy  bidding  they  obey, 

Difinifs  them  not  difconfolate.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

The  ladies  and  the  knights,  no  fhelter  nigh, 

Were  dropping  wet,  djconfclate  and  wan, 

And  through  their  thin  array  receiv’d  the  rain.  Dryden. 
The  moon  reflects  the  funbeams  to  us,  and  fo,  by  illumi¬ 
nating  the  air,  takes  away  in  fome  meafure  the  difconj'olate 
darknefs  of  our  winter-nights.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Disconsolately,  adv.  [from  difconfolate.]  In  a  difconfolate 
manner ;  comfortlefly. 

DiscoNsol  ateness.  n.f  [  from  difconfolate.  ]  The  ftate  of 
being  difconfolate. 

DisconteNt.  n.f.  {dis  and  content .  ]  Want  of  content; 
uneafinefs  at  the  prefent  ftate. 

I  fee  your  brows  full  of  difeontent , 

Your  hearts  of  forrows,  and  your  eyes  of  tears.  Skakcfpeare. 

Not  that  their  pleafures  caus’d  her  difeontent 
She  figh’d,  not  that  they  flay’d,  but  that  {he  went.  Pope. 
DisconteNt.  adj.  [d/s  and  content.]  Uneafy  at  the  prefent 
ftate ;  diffatisfied. 

They  were  of  their  own  nature  circumfpedt  and  flow,  dis¬ 
countenanced  and  difeontent ,  and  thofe  the  earl  fingled  as 
fitteft  for  his  purpofe.  •  Hayward. 

To  DjscoNtent.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  diffatisfy ;  to 
make  uneafy  at  the  prefent  ftate. 

I  know  a  dfcontented  gentleman, 

Whofe  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  fpirit.  Shakef 
The  dfcontented  now  are  only  they 
Whofe  crimes  before  did  your  juft  caufe  betray.  Dryden. 
DisconteNted.  participial  adj.  [from,  difeontent.]  Uneafy; 
chearlefs ;  malevolent. 

Let  us  know 

What  will  tie  up  your  dfcontented  fword  ?  Sbak.  Ant.  and  Cl. 
Thefe  are,  beyond  comparifon,  the  two  greateft  evils  in 
this  world,  a  difeafed  body  and  a  dfcontented  mind.  7 illoifon. 
The  goddefs,  with  a  di  [contented  air. 

Seems  to  rejedl  him,  though  fhe  grants  his  pray’r.  Pope. 
DisconteNtedness.  n.  f.  [from  dfcontented.]  Uneafinefs  ; 
want  of  eafe  ;  diffatisfadion. 

A  beautiful  buft  of  Alexander  the  Great,  cafts  up  his  face 
to  heaven  with  a  noble  air  of  grief,  or  dfeontentednefs  in  his 
looks.  Addfon's  Travels. 

Discontentment,  n.f.  [  from  difeontent.  ]  The  ftate  of 
being  difeontented ;  uneafinefs.  , 

Thefe  are  the  voices  that  fill  them  with  general  difeontent - 
ment,  as  though  the  bofom  of  that  famous  church,  wherein 
they  live,  were  more  noifome  than  any  dungeon.  Hooker. 

Certainly  the  politick  and  artificial  nourifhing  and  enter¬ 
taining  of  hopes,  and  carrying  men  from  hopes  to  hopes,  is 
one  of  the  beft  antidotes  againft  the  poifon  of  df  contentments. 

Bacon,  Effay  16. 

Discontinuance,  n.f  [from  df  continue.] 

1.  Want  of  cohefion  of  parts;  want  of  union  of  one  part  with 

another;  difruption.  ^ 

The  ftillicides  of  water,  if  there  be  enough  to  follow,  will 
draw  themfelves  into  a  fmall  thread,  becaufe  they  will  not  dif- 
continue ;  but  if  there  be  no  remedy,  then  they  caft  them¬ 
felves  into  round  drops,  which  is  the  figure  that  faveth  the 
body  moft  from  di  [continuance.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

2.  Ceffation ;  intermifflon. 

Let  us  confider,  whether  our  approaches  to  him  are  fweet 
and  refrefhing,  and  if  we  are  uneafy  under  any  long  difeonti- 
nuance  of  our  converfation  with  him.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

3.  [In  the  common  law.]  An  interruption  or  breaking  off;  as 

dfcontinuance  of  poffeflion,  or  df  continuance  of  procefs.  The 
effedf  of  dfcontinuance  of  poffeflion  is,  that  a  man  may  not 
enter  upon  his  own  land  or  tenement  alienated,  whatfoever 
his  right  be  unto  it,  or  by  his  own  authority  ;  but  muft  feek 
to  recover  poffeflion  by  law.  The  effect  of  dfcontinuance  of 
plea  is,  that  the  inftance  may  not  be  taken  up  again,  but  by  a 
new  writ  to  begin  the  luit  afrefh.  Cowel. 

Discontinuation,  n.f.  [from  difeontinue.]  Difruption  of 
continuity  ;  breach  of  union  of  parts  ;  difruption  ;  reparation. 

Upon  any  df  continuation  of  parts,  made  either  by  bubbles 
or  by  {baking  the  glafs,  the  whole  mercury  falls.  Newt.  Opt . 
To  Discontinue,  v.a.  [df continuer ,  French.] 

1.  To  lofe  the  cohefion  of  parts ;  to  fufter  feparation  or  difrup¬ 
tion  of  fubftance. 

All  bodies,  du&ile  and  tenfile,  as  mrtals  that  will  be  drawn 
into  wires ;  wool  and  tow,  that  will  be  drawn  into  yarn,  or 
thread,  have  in  them  the  appetite  of  not  difemtinuing  ftrong, 
which  maketh  them  follow  the  force  that  pulleth  them  out; 
and  yet  fo  as  not  to  difontime  or  forfake  their  own  body.  Bac. 

2.  To  lofe -an  eftabliihed  or  preferiptive  cuftom. 

Thyfelf  {halt  difeontinue ’  from  thine  heritage  that  I  gave 
thee,  and  I  will  caufe  thee  to  ferve  thine  enemies.  Jer.  xvii.  4. 

To 
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To  Discont/nue.  v.  a.  I  o  leave  oil ;  to  ceafe  any  practice 
or  habit. 

Twenty  puny  lies  I’ll  tell 
That  men  (hall  fwear  I’ve  dfcontinued  fchool 
Above  a  twelvemonth.  Sh.tkefpeare. 

Examine  thy  cuftoms  of  diet,  fleep,  exercife,  apparel,  and 
the  like,  and  try,  in  any  thou  fh alt  judge  hurtful,  to  difeontinue 
it  by  little  and  little  ;  but  fo,  as  if  thou  find  any  inconvenience 
by  the  change,  thou  come  back  to  it  again.  Bacon’s  EJfays. 
2.  I  o  break  off ;  to  interrupt. 

T  here  is  that  property,  in  all  letters,  of  aptnefs  to  be  con¬ 
joined  in  fyllables  and  words,  through  the  voluble  motions  of 
the  organs  from  one  flop  or  figure  to  another,  that  they  mo¬ 
dify  and  diferiminate  the  voice,  without  appearing  to  clifcon- 
tlnue  it.  Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 

Discontinuity,  n.  f.  [dis  and  continuity .]  Diiunity  of 
parts  ;  want  of  cohefion. 

I  hat  this  difcontinuity  of  parts  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
opacity  of  bodies,  will  appear  by  confidering  that  opaque  fub- 
flances  become  tranfparent  by  filling  their  pores  with  any 
fubftance  of  equal,  or  almoft  equal  denfity  with  their 
l>a,ts-  Newton  Opt. 

Disconve  nience  n.  f  [dis  and  convenience- J  Incon¬ 
gruity ;  difagreement ;  opposition  of  nature. 

bear  arifeth  many  times  out  of  natural  antipathies  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  in  thefe  clij conveniences  of  nature  deliberation  hath 
no  place  at  all  BrambalPs  Anfwer  to  Hobbs. 

Discord.  »./  [di/ccHia,  Latin  ] 

1.  Difagreement ;  oppofition  j  mutual  anger  ;  reciprocal  oppug- 
nancy. 

See  what  a  fcourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 

That  heav’n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love  1 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  difeords  too, 
t  Have  loft  a  brace  of  kinfmen  Shakefp.  Rom.  and  Jul. 

T  ake  but  degree  away,  untune  that  firing, 

And  hark  what  difeord  follows ;  each  thing  mee's 
Tn  meer  oppugnancy.  Skakefp.  Trail,  and  Creff. 

He  is  a  falfe  witnefs  that  fpeaketh  lies,  and  that  foweth  dif¬ 
eord  among  brethren.  prov.  vi.  1 9. 

2.  Difference,  or  contrariety  of  qualities. 

Difeord ,  like  that  of  mufic’s  various  parts, 

Difeord  that  makes  the  harmony  of  hearts  ; 

Difeord  that  only  this  difpute  fhall  bring, 

VV  ho  beft  fhall  love  the  duke  and  ferve  the  king.  Dryd  Ep, 
All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canft  not  fee; 

All  difeord- ,  harmony  not  underftood  ; 

All  partial  evil,  univerfal  good.  Pope’s  EJfay  on  Man. 

3.  [In  mufic.]  Sounds  not  of  thcmfelves  pleafmg,  but  neceftary 
to  be  mixed  with  others. 

It  is  found  alone  that  doth  immediately  and  incorporeaUy 
aflcdl  molt ;  this  is  moft  manifeft  in  mufic,  and  concords  and 
difeords  in  mufic :  for  all  founds,  whether  they  be  {harp  or 
flat,  if  they  be  fweet,  have  a  roundnefs  and  equality;  and  if 
they  be  harfh,  are  unequal :  for  a  dife  rd  itfelf  is  but  a  harfh- 
nefs  of  divers  founds  meeting.  Bacon  s  N.  Hijl.  Part  I.  p.  400. 
It  is  the  lark  that  fings  fo  out  of  tune. 

Straining  harfh  difeords  and  unpleafing  fharps.  Skakefp, 
How  doth  mufic  amaze  us,  when  of  difc.rds  file  mak- 
eth  the  fweeteft  harmony  ?  Peacham. 

To  Di'scord.  v.  n.  [difeordo,  Latin  ]  To  difagree;  not  to 
fuit  with. 

Sounds  do  difturb  and  alter  the  one  the  other ;  fometimes 
the  one  drowning  the  other,  and  making  it  not  heard  ;  fome¬ 
times  the  one  jarring  and  aifeording  with  the  other,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  confufion.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl.  N°.  227. 

Disco'rdance  Inf  [from  difc.rd  ]  Difagreement;  op- 
Disco  rdancy.  )  pofition  ;  inconfiftency. 

D  isco’rdant.  adj.  [ dfeordans ,  Latin.} 

1.  Inconfiftent ;  at  variance  with  itfelf. 

Mvrrha  was  joy’d  the  welcome  news  to  hear, 

But  clogg’d  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  unfmeere  ; 

So  various,  fo  difeordant  is  the  mind, 

That  in  our  will  a  different  will  we  find.  Dryden. 

2.  Oppofite  ;  contrarious. 

The  difeordant  attraction  of  fome  wandering  comets  would 
certainly  diffract  and  diforder  the  harmony  of  the  motions  and 
revolutions  of  the  planets,  if  they  approached  too  near  them. 

Cb eyrie’s  Phil  Princip. 

3.  Incongruous  ;  not  conformable. 

Hither  confcience  is  to  be  referred,  if  by  a  comparifon  of 
things  done  with  the  rule  there  be  a  confonancy,  then  follows 
the  fentence  of  approbation  ;  if  difeordant  from  it,  the  fentence 
of  condemnation.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Alankind. 

Disco'rdantly.  adv.  [from  difeordant.'] 

1.  Inconfiftently ;  in  difagreement  with  itfelf. 

2.  In  difagreement  with  another. 

Two  firings  of  a  mufical  inftrument  being  ftruck  together, 
making  two  noifes  that  arrive  at  the  ear  at  the  fame  time  as  to 
fenfe,  yield  a  found  differing  from  either  of  them,  and  as  it 
were  compounded  of  both  ;  infomuch,  that  if  they  be  difeor- 
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dantly  tuned,  though  each  of  them  ftruck  apart,  would  yield  a 
pleafing  found  ;  yet  being  ftruck  together,  they  make  a  harfh 
and  troublefome  noife.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

3.  Peevifhly  ;  in  a  contradictious  manner. 

To  Disco  ver.  v.  a  [ defccuvrir ,  French  ;  dis  and  cover.] 

1.  To  fhew  ;  to  difclofe  ;  to  bring  to  light. 

Go  draw  afide  the  curtains,  and  difover 
The  fcveral  cafkets  to  this  noble  prince.  Sb.  Merck.  ofV.n. 
He  difeovereth  deep  things  out  of  darknefs,  and  bringeth  out 
to  light  the  fhadow  of  death.  Job  xii.  22. 

2.  IT  make  known. 

We  will  pafs  over  unto  thofe  men,  and' we  will  difeover 
ourfelves  unto  them.  Jfa.  xiv.  8. 

3.  To  find  cut;  to  efpy. 

He  fhall  never  by  any  alteration  in  me  difeover  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  miftake.  "  Pope’s  Letter A 

Disc  o'verable  adj.  [from  dife over.] 

1.  That  which  may  be  found  out. 

That  mineral  matter  which  is  fo  fparingly  and  difperfedly 
intermixed  with  the  common  and  terreftrial  matter,  as  not  to 
be  dijcoverable  by  human  induftry  ;  or  if  difeover  able,  dif- 
fufed  and  Scattered  amongft  the  crafler  and  more  unprofitable 
matter,  can  never  be  feparated.  JVood-w.  Nat.  Hijl. 

Revelation  may  afiert  two  things  to  be  joined,  whofe  con¬ 
nection  or  agreement  is  not  d fcovcrable  by  reafon.  IVait’ s Log. 

2.  Apparent ;  expo'ed  to  view. 

They  were  deceived  by  Satan,  and  that  not  in  an  invifible 
fituation,  but  in  an  open  and  difeoverabie  apparition,  that  is, 
in  the  form  of  a  ferpent.  .  Brown’s  Vulg.  Err.  b  i.  c.  6. 

It  is  concluded  by  aflronomers,  that  the  atmofphere  of  the 
moon  hath  no  clouds  nor  rains,  but  a  perpetual  and  uniform 
ferenity;  becaufe  nothing  dijcoverable  in  the  lunar  furface  is 
ever  covered  and  abfeonded  by  the  interpofition  of  any  clouds 
or  mills.  s  Bentleys  Seim . 

Disco'verer.  11.  f.  [from  dfcover.] 

1.  One  that  finds 'any  thing  not  known  before;  a  finder  out. 

If  more  be  found  cut,  they  will  not  recompence  the  dif- 
coverer’s  pains,  but  will  be  fitter  to  be  caft  our.  Holder’s  El. 

Places  receive  appellations  according  to  the  language  of  the 
difeover  er,  from  observations  made  upon  the  people.  Notes  on  Od. 

7  he  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  doubled  in  thofe  early  times; 
and  that  the  Portuguefe  were  not  the  firft  dfcoverers  of  that 
navigation.  Arbuthnot  on  Coin. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman  is  the  greateft  difeoverer  of 
judgments ;  fhe  can  tell  you  what  fin  it  was  that  fet  fuch  a 
man’s  houfe  on  fire.  Add.  Speft.  N°.  483. 

2.  A  fcout ;  one  who  is  put  to  defery  the  pofture  or  number  of 
an  enemy ;  fpeculator. 

Here  ftand,  my  lords,  and  fend  dfcoverers  forth. 

To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI 
Di  co'very.  11.  f.  [from  Afcover.] 

1.  T  he  aCl  of  finding  any  thing  hidden. 

Of  all  who  ftnee  have  us’d  the  open  fea, 

7  han  the  bold  Englifii  none  more  fame  have  won; 

Beyond  the  year,  and  out  of  heaven’s  high  way, 

7  hey  make  difeoveries  where  they  fee  no  fun.  Dryd.  A.  A/. 

2.  7  he  act  of  revealing  or  difcloflng  any  fecret. 

W  hat  muft  1  hold  a  candle  to  my  fhame  ? 

They  in  thcmfelves,  good  footh,  are  too  too  light. 

V  hy  ’tis  an  office  of  difeovery ,  love, 

And  I  ftiould  be  obfeur  d.  Shakefp.  Merch  of  Tenice. 

7  hings  that  appeared  amiable  by  the  light  of  this  world, 
appear  of  a  different  odious  hue  in  the  dear  difeoveries  of  the 
nex*--  South's  Semi. 

It  would  be  neceftary  to  fay  fomething  of  the  ftate  to  which 
the  war  hath  reduced  us  ;  fuch  a  difeovery  ought  to  be  made  as 
late  as  poflible.  Swift. 

T o  Discou'nsel.  v.  a-  [dis  and  counfel.]  To  diffuade;  to 
give  contrary  advice. 

But  him  that  palmer  from  that  vanity, 

With  temperate  advice  dfcounfelltd.  Spenfr’s  Fa.  ®u. 

Discou'nt.  11  f.  [dis  and  count.]  The  fum  refunded  in  a 
bargain. 

His  whole  intention  was,  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  cop¬ 
per  money  from  Wood  at  a  large  dif count,  and  fell' them  as 
well  as  he  could.  Swift’s  Mifcel. 

To  Discount,  v  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  count  back;  to* 

pay  back  again. 

My  father’s,  mother’s,  brother’s  death  I  pardon  : 

My  prayers  and  penance  fhall  difeount  for  thele, 

And  beg  of  heav’n  to  charge  the  bill  on  me.  Dryd  Don  Sek 
^  7'he  farmers  fpitefully  combin’d. 

Force  him  to  take  his  tithes  in  kind  ; 

And  Parvifol  dip  counts  arrears, 

By  hills  for  taxes  and  repairs.  Swift’s  AT  feel. 

To  Disco  l'ntenance.  v.  a.  [dis  and  countenance  ] 

1.  To  di  (courage  by  cold  treatment. 

Unwilling  they  were  to  difeountenance  any  man  who  was 
willing  to  ferve  them.  Clarendon,  b.  viii, 

7'he  truly  upright  judge  will  always  countenance  right,  and 
difeountenance  wrong.  Atterbury's  Serm. 

2.  T* 
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2. 


2.  To  abafh  ;  to  put  to  fhame. 

Wifdom  in  difcourfe  with  her, 

JLofes  di fount  enanced ,  and  like  folly  (hews.  Milt.  Par.  Lrf. 

He  came,  and  with  him  Eve,  more  loth,  though  firft 
To  offend;  difeountenanc  d  both,  and  difcompos’d.  Milton. 

How  would  one  look  from  his  majeftic  brow. 

Seated  as  on  the  top  of  virtue’s  hill, 

Dij count' nance  her  defpis’d.  Milton. 

Discountenance,  n.f  [dis  and  countenance.]  Cold  treat¬ 
ment  ;  unfavourable  afpedt ;  unfriendly  regard. 

He  thought  a  little  di/countenance  upon  thofe  perfons  would 
fupprefs  that  fpirit.  Clarendon. 

All  accidental  misfortunes,  how  inevitable  foever,  were  ftill 
attended  with  very  apparent  difcounteuance.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

In  expedition  of  the  hour  of  judgment,  he  patiently  bears  DiscouRser,  n.f.  [from  difcourfe.] 
all  the  difficulties  of  duty,  and  the  difcountenance  he  meets  with  i.  A  fpeaker  ;  an  haranguer. 
from  a  wicked  and  prophane  world.  Rogers's  Serm. 

Discou  nts nancer.  n.  f.  [from  difcountenance.]  One  that 
difcourages  by  cold  treatment;  one  that  depreffes  by  unfriendly 
regard. 

Rumours  of  fcandal  and  murmurs  again#  the  king  and  his 
government,  taxed  him  for  a  great  taxer  of  his  people  and 
difeountenancer  of  his  nobility.  Bacon  s  Hen.  VII. 


Of  various  things  dfc.urfng  as  he  pafs’J, 

Anchifes  hither  bends.  Dryd. 

To  treat  upon  in  a  folemn  or  fet  manner. 

That  the  general  maxims  we  are  difcourfing  of  are  not 
known  to  children,  ideots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind,  we 
have  already  fufficiently  proved.  Locke  ■. 

3.  To  reafon  ;  to  pafs  from  premifes  to  confequences. 

And  yet  the  pow’rs  of  her  dfcourfing  thoughts, 

From  the  colledtion  is  a  diverfe  thing.  Davies : 

Brutes  do  want  that  quick  dfcourfing  pow’r.  Davies. 

To  Discourse,  v.a.  [from  the  noun. J  To  treat  of. 
Renowned  duke,  vouchfafe  to  take  the  pains 
To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here, 

And  let  us  there  at  large  difcourfe  all  our  fortunes.  Sb.  Co.  Err. 


To  DISCOU  RAGE.  v.  a.  [ decourager ,  Fr.  dis  and  courage.] 

1.  To  deprefs  ;  to  deprive  of  confidence ;  to  dejeift ;  to  daftardize. 

I  might  neither  encourage  the  rebels  infolence,  nor  dif- 
courage  the  proteftants  loyalty  and  patience.  K.  Charles. 

The  apoftle  with  great  zeal  difcourages  too  unreafonable  a 
prcfumption.  Roger  s  Serm. 

2.  To  deter;  to  fright  from  any  attempt:  with  from  before  the 
thing. 


The  trail  of  every  thing, 

Would  by  a  good  difcourfer  lofe  fome  life, 

Which  action’s  felf  was  tongue  to.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  A  writer  on  any  fubjeit ;  a  difl'ertator. 

Philologers  and  critical  difcourfers ,  Who  look  beyond  the  ob¬ 
vious  exteriors  of  things,  will  not  be  angry  at  our  narrower 
explorations.  Brown's  Pref.  to  Vulgar  Errours. 

But  it.feems  to  me,  that  fuch  difcourfers  do  reafon  upon 
fhort  views,  and  a  very  moderate  compafs  of  thought.  Swift. 

DiscouR  sive.  aclj.  [from  dfcourfe. ] 

1.  Faffing  by  intermediate  flops  from  premifes  to  confequences. 

The  foul 

Reafon  receives,  and  reafon  is  her  being, 

Difcourfve ,  or  intuitive  ;  difcourfe 

Is  ofteft  yours,  the  latter  is  moft  ours.  Milton s  Par.  I  of. 


Wherefore  difcourage  ye  the  heart  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  2.  Containing  dialogue ;  interlocutory. 


from  going  over  into  the  land  ? 


Numb,  xxxii.  7. 


It  is  irregularly  ufed  by  Temple ,  with  to  before  the  following 
word. 

You  may  keep  your  beauty  and  your  health,  unlefs  you 
deftroy  them  yourfelf,  or  difcourage  them  to  flay  with  you, 
by  ufing  them  ill.  Temple's  Mifcell. 

Discou'r ager.  n.f.  [from  difcourage.]  One  that  imprefTes 
diffidence  and  terror. 

Moft  men  in  years,  as  they  are  generally  difcouragers  of 
youth,  are  like  old  trees,  which  being  paft  bearing  themfelves, 
will  fuffer  no  young  plants  to  flourifh  beneath  them.  Pope. 

D  iscou'ragement.  n.f.  {from  difcourage.] 

1.  The  ait  of  deterring,  or  depreffing  hope. 

2.  Determent ;  that  which  deters  from  any  thing: 

Amongft  other  impediments  of  any  inventions,  it  is 
none  of  the  meaneft  difcouragements ,  that  they  are  fo  gene- 


The  epic  is  every  where  interlaced  with  dialogue  or  difcour- 
five  fcenes.  Dryden  on  Dramatic  Poify. 

Discou'rtEous.  adj.  [ dis  and  courteous.]  Uncivil ;  uncom- 
plaifant;  defective  in  good  manners. 

He  refolved  to  unhorfe  the  firft  difcourteous  knight  he  fhould 
meet.  Motteux's  Don  Quixote 

Discou'rtesy.  n.f.  \dis  and  courtefy.]  Incivility;  rudc- 
nefs  ;  ail  of  difrefpeit. 

As  if  chearfulnefs  had  been  tedioufriefs,  and  good  enter¬ 
tainment  had  been  turned  to  difcourtejy ,  he  would  ever  get 
himfelf  alone.  Sidney. 

Be  calm  in  arguing ;  for  fiercenefs  makes 

Error  a  fault,  and  truth  dif  courtefy.  Herbert . 

He  made  me  many  vifits,  maundering  as  if  I  had  done  him 
a  difeourtefy.  Wifeman's  Surg. 

Discourteously,  adv.  [froim if  courteous.]  Uncivily  ;  rudely. 


rally  derided  by  common  opinion.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magn.  Discou's.  [from  difeus,  Latin.]  Broad;  flat;  wide.  Ufed  by 


The  books  read  at  fchools  and  colleges,  are  full  of  incite- 

*  ments  to  virtue,  and  difcouragements  from  vice.  Swift. 

3.  The  caufe  of  depreffion,  or  fear. 

To  things  we  would  have  them  learn,  the  great  and  only 
difeouragement  is  that  they  are  called  to  them.  Locke. 

DISCOU'RSE.  n.f.  \_difcours ,  Fr.  difeurfus ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  ait  of  the  underftanding,  by  which  it  pafles  from  pre¬ 
mifes  to  confequences. 

By  reafon  of  that  original  weaknefs  in  the  inftruments, 
without  which  the  underftanding  part  is  not  able  in  this  world 

*  by  difcourfe  to  work,  the  very  conceit  of  painfulnefs  is  a  bridle 

to  ftay  us.  Hooker ,  b.  I .  /.  7. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  fuch  large  difcourfe , 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reafon 

To  ruft  in  us  unus’d.  Shakefpeare. 

The  third  ait  of  the  mind  is  that  which  connects  propofi- 
tions,  and  deduceth  conclufions  from  them :  and  this  the  fchools 
call  difcourfe ;  and  we  fhall  not  mifcall  it,  if  we  name  it 
reafon.  Glam).  Scepf.  c.  13. 

2.  Converfation ;  mutual  intercourfe  of  language;  talk. 

He  waxeth  wifer  than  himfelf,  more  by  an  hour’s  dif¬ 
courfe ,  than  by  a  day’s  meditation.  Bacon's  Ejfays. 

In  thy  difcourfe ,  if  thou  defire  to  pleafe. 

All  fuch  is  courteous,  ufeful,  new,  or  witty ; 

Ufefulnefs  come  by  labour,  wit  by  eafe, 

Courtefy  grows  in  court,  news  in  the  city.  Herbert. 

The  vanquifh’d  party  with  the  viitors  join’d, 

Nor  wanted  fweet  difcourfe ,  the  banquet  of  the  mind.  Dryd. 

3.  Effufion  of  language ;  fpeech. 

Topical  and  fuperficial  arguments,  of  which  there  is  ftore 
to  be  found  on  both  ftdes,  filling  the  head  with  variety  of 
thoughts,  and  the  mouth  with  copious  difcourfe ,  ferve  only  to 
amufe  tbe  underftanding  and  entertain  company.  Locke. 

4.  A  treatife;  a  difTertation  either  written  or  uttered. 

The  difcourfe  here  is  about  ideas,  which,  he  fays,  are  real 
things,  and  feen  in  God.  Locke. 

Plutarch,  in  his  difcourfe  upon  garrulity,  commends  the 
fidelity  of  the  companions  of  Ulyfles.  Pope's  Odyffey ,  Notes. 

To  Discou'rse.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  converfe;  to  talk;  to  relate. 

How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prifoner  ? 

Difcourfe ,  I  pr’ythee  on  this  turret’s  top.  Shakefp.  Hen,  IV . 
Vo l.  I. 


botanifts  to  denote  the  middle,  plain,  and  flat  part  of  fome 
flowers,  fuch  as  the  flos  fobs,  &c.  Lfuinfyi 

DISCREDIT,  n.  f.  [ decrediter ,  French.]  Ignominy  ;  re¬ 
proach ;  lower  degree  of  infamy;  difgrace;  imputation  of 
a  fault. 

Had  I  been  the  finder  out  of  this  fecret,  it  would  not  have 
relifhed  among  my  other  diferedits.  Shakefpeare’ s  Winter's  Tale. 

Idlers  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but 
be  lazy,  and  then  certify  over  their  country  to  the  diferedit 
of  a  plantation.  Bacon. 

That  they  may  quit  their  morals  without  any  diferedit  to 
their  intellectuals,  they  fly  to  feveral  ftale,  trite,  pitiful  ob¬ 
jections  and  cavils.  South. 

’Tis  the  duty  of  every  chriftian  to  be  concerned  for  the  re¬ 
putation  or  diferedit  his  life  may  bring  on  his  profeffion.  Rogers. 
Alas,  the  fmall  diferedit  of  a  bribe, 

Scarce  hurts  the  lawyer,  but  undoes  the  feribe.  Pope. 

To  Discre'dit.  v  a.  [ decrediter ,  French.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  credibility  ;  to  make  not  trufted. 

He  had  fram’d  to  himfelf,  by  the  inftruition  of  his  frailty, 
many  deceiving  promifes  of  life,  which  I  have  dif  r edited 
to  him, 'and  now  is  he  refolved  to  die.  Shakef. 

2.  To  difgrace;  to  bring  reproach  upon;  to  fhame ;  to  make 

lefs  reputable  or  honourable.  1 

You  had  left  unfeen  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  which  not 
to  have  been  bleft  withal,  would  have  diferedited  you.  Shakef. 

He  is  commended  that  makes  a  faving  voyage,  and 
leaft  diferedits  his  travels,  who  returns  the  fame  man  he 
went.  Wotloni 

He  like  a  privileg’d  fpy,  whom  nothing  can 

Diferedit ,  libels  now  ’gain#  each  great  man.  Donne. 

Refleit  how  glorious  it  would  be  to  appear  in  countenance 
of  diferedited  duty,  and  by  example  of  piety  revive  the  decline 
ing  fpirit  of  religion.  -  Rogers. 

Without  care  our  beft  aitions  will  lofe  much  of  their  in¬ 
fluence,  and  our  virtues  will  be  often  diferedited  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  evil.  Rogers's  Serm. 

DISCRE'ET.  adj.  [diferet,  French.]  Prudent;  circumfpeit; 
cautious;  fobei';  not  rafh  ;  not  precipitant ;  notcarelefs;  not 
hardily  adventurous. 

Honeft,  df erect,  quiet,  and  godly  learned  men,  will  not 
be  withdrawn  by  you. 


itte. 
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Lefs  fearful  than  dif erect. 

You  love  the  fundamental  part  of  ftate, 

More  than  you  doubt  the  charge  of ’t.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriol. 

To  elder  years  to  be  difercet  and  grave, 

Then  to  old  age  maturity  {he  gave.  Denham. 

It  is  the  dijcreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the 
brave,  who  guides  the  converfation,  and  gives  meafures  to 
fociety.  Addifon' s  Spectator,  N°.  225. 

2.  Modeft ;  not  forward. 

Dear  youth,  by  fortune  favour’d,  but  by  Love 
Alas !  not  favour’d  lefs,  be  ftill  as  now 
Dijcreet.  Fhomfon's  Summer,  l.  1 355* 

Discreetly,  adv.  [from  dijcreet .]  Prudently}  cautioufty ; 
circumfpecftly. 

Poets  lofe  half  the  praife  they  fliould  have  got, 

Could  it  be  known  what  they  difcreetly  blot.  Waller. 

The  labour  of  obedience,  loyalty,  and  fubjedtion,  is  no 
more  but  for  a  man  honeftly  and  difcreetly  to  fit  ftill.  South. 

Profit  fprings  from  hulks  difireet'y  i.  Philips. 
The  dulleft  brain,  if  gently  ftirr’d, 

Perhaps  may  waken  to  a  humming  bird  j 
The  mod  reclufe,  difcreetly  open’d,  find 
Congenial  objedl  in  the  cockle  kind.  Dunciad,  b.  iv.  /.  437. 
DiscreeTness.  n.f.  [from  dijcreet .]  The  quality  of  being  dif- 
creet }  diferetion. 

DISCREPANCE.  n.  J  [  diferepantia,  Latin.]  Difference; 
contrariety;  difagreement. 

Discrepant,  adj.  \_difcrepans,  Latin.]  Different;  disagreeing ; 
contrary. 

Discre'te.  adj.  [ clifcrelus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Diftindt;  disjoined;  not  continuous. 

Dijcrete  quantity,  or  different  individuals,  are  mea- 
fured  by  number,  without  any  breaking  continuity,  that  is, 
in  things  that  have  continuity,  as  continued  quantity  and 
motion.  Hale's  Origin,  of  Mankind. 

2.  Disjunctive  ;  as,  /  refign  my  life,  but  not  my  honour,  is  a  dij¬ 
crete  propofition. 

3.  Dijcrete  proportion  is  when  the  ratio  between  two  pairs  of 
numbers  or  quantities  is  the  fame  ;  but  there  is  not  the  fame 
proportion  between  all  the  four  :  thus,  6:81:3  :  4-  Harris. 

Discretion,  n.  J.  [from  dijeretio ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Prudence  ;  knowledge  to  govern  or  direct  one’s  felf ;  {kill ; 
wife  management. 

Nothing  then  was  further  thought  upon  for  the  manner  of 
governing;  but  all  permitted  unto  their  wifdom  and  diferetion 
which  were  to  rule.  iHocker,  b.x.J.i  0. 

A  knife  may  be  taken  away  from  a  child,  without  de¬ 
priving  them  of  the  benefits  thereof,  which  have  years  and 
diferetion  to  ufe  it.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  J 12. 

It  is  not  good  that  children  {hould  know  any  wickednefs  : 
old  folks,  you  know,  have  diferetion,  as  they  fay,  and  know 
the  world.  Shakefpeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

All  this  was  order’d  by  the  good  diferetion 
Of  the  right  reverend  cardinal  of  York.  Shakefp.  Hen.VUI. 
The  pleafure  of  commanding  our  palfions  is  to  be  preferred 
before  any  fenfual  pleafure ;  becaufe  it  is  the  pleafure  of  wif¬ 
dom  and  diferetion.  Tilhtfon. 

But  care  in  poetry  muft  ftill  be  had. 

It  alks  diferetion ,  ev’n  in  running  mad.  Pope's  Ejf.  on  Crif. 
There  is  no  talent  fo  ufeful  towards  rifing  in  the  world,  or 
which  puts  men  more  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune  than  dif¬ 
eretion,  a  fpecies  of  lower  prudence.  Swift. 

2.  Liberty  of  ailing  at  pleafure ;  uncontrolled,  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  power;  as,  he  furrenders  at  diferetion  ;  that  is,  without 
ftipulation. 

Discretionary,  adj.  [from  diferetion.']  Left  at  large;  unli¬ 
mited  ;  unreftrained. 

A  deacon  may  have  a  difpenfation  for  entering  into  orders 
before  he  is  twenty  three  years  of  age,  and  it  is  diferetionary  in 
the  biftiop  to  admit  him  to  that  order  at  what  time  he  thinks 
fit*  Aylif  s  Parer gon. 

The  major  being  a  perfon  of  confummate  experience,  was 
inverted  with  a  diferetionary  power.  Tatler,  N°  61. 

DiscreTive.  adj.  [ diferetus ,  Latin.] 

1.  [In  logick.]  Difcretive  proportions  are  fuch  wherein  vari¬ 
ous,  and  feemingly  oppofite  judgements  are  made,  whofe  va¬ 
riety  or  diftindfion  is  noted  by  the  particles  but,  tho’,  yet.  Sec. 
as,  travellers  may  change  their  climate ,  but  not  their  temper : 
Job  was  patient,  tho’  his  grief  was  great.  Watts's  Logic. 

1  .[In  grammar.]  Difcretive  conjunctions  are  fuch  as  imply  op - 
pofition  ;  as,  not  a  man  but  a  beajl. 

DiscrPmin ABLE  adj.  [from  dijeriminate.]  Diftinguifhable  by 
outward  marks  or  tokens.  Di£t 

To  DISCRIMINATE,  v.  a.  [diferimim,  Latin.] 

I.  To  mark  with  notes  of  difference;  to  diftinguifh  by  certain 
tokens  from  another. 

Oyfters  and  cockles  and  mufcles,  which  move  not,  have  no 
dijeriminate  fex.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory,  Nv.  875. 

I  here  are  three  forts  of  it  differing  in  finenels  from  each 
other,  and  diferiminated  by  the  natives  by  three  peculiar 
names.  Boyle. 


The  right  hand  is  diferiminated  from  the  left  by  a  natural* 
neceflary,  and  never  to  be  confounded  diftinction.  South. 

Although  the  features  of  his  countenance  be  no  reafon  of 
obedience,  yet  they  may  ferve  to  dijeriminate  him  from  any 
other  perfon,  whom  flie  is  not  to  obey.  Stillingfeet. 

There  may  be  ways  of  diferiminating  the  voice;  as  by  acute- 
nefs  and  gravity,  the  feveral  degrees  of  rifing  and  falling  from 
one  tone  or  note  to  another.  Holder. 

2.  To  feledt  or  feparate  from  others. 

You  owe  little  lefs  for  what  you  are  not,  than  for  what  you 
are,  to  that  diferiminating  mercy,  to  which  alone  you  owe 
your  exemption  from  miferies.  Boyle. 

DiscRi'minateness.  n.f  [  from  dijeriminate.]  Diftindtnefs  ; 

marked  difference.  Did. 

Discrimination,  n.f.  [from  diferiminatio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  ftate  of  being  diftinguiflted.  from  other  perfons  or  things. 

There  is  a  reverence  left  to  be  fhewed  them  on  the  account 
of  their  difcrimination  from  other  places,  and  feparation  foir 
facred  ufes.  Stillingfeet's  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

2.  The  adt  of  diftrnguifhing  one  from  another;  diftin&icn  ; 
difference  put. 

A  fatire  fhould  expole  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible,  and 
make  a  due  difcrimination  between  thofe  that  are,  and  thofe 
who  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  it.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

By  that  prudent  difcrimination  made  between  the  offenders 
of  different  degrees,  he  obliges  thofe  whom  he  has  diftin- 
guifhed  as  objedts  of  mercy.  Addifon' s  Freeholder ,  N°.  3 1  „ 

3.  The  marks  of  diftindtion. 

Take  heed  of  abetting  any  fadtions,  or  applying  any  pub- 
lick  dif criminations  in  matters  of  religion.  King  Charles. 

Letters  arife  from  the  firft  original  diferiminations  of  voice* 
by  way  of  articulation,  whereby  the  ear  is  able  to  judge  and 
obferve  the  differences  of  vocal  founds.  Holder's  El.  of  Speech. 
Discriminative,  adj.  [from. dijeriminate.'] 

1.  That  which  makes  the  mark  of  diftindtion;  charadterifticaL 

The  only  {landing  teft,  and  dif  criminative  charadteriftick  of 
any  metal  or  mineral,  muft  be  fought  for  in  the  conftituent 
matter  of  it.  Woodward. 

2.  That  which  obferves  diftindtion. 

Dif  criminative  providence  knew  before  the  nature  and 
courfe  of  all  things.  More' s  Antidote  again/l  Atheifm . 

Discri'minous.  adj.  [from  dif  crimen,  Latin.]  Dangerous; 
hazardous. 

Any  kind  of  {pitting  of  blood  imports  a  very  difriminous 
ftate,  unlefs  it  happens  upon  the  gaping  of  a  vein  opened  by 
a  plethory.  Harvey  on  Conjunctions. 

DiscuRitory.  adj.  [difeubitorius,  Lat.]  Fitted  to  the  pofture 
of  leaning. 

After  bathing  they  retired  to  bed,  and  refrefhed  themfelves 
with  a  repaft  ;  and  fo  that  cuftom,  by  degrees,  changed  their 
cubiculary  beds  into  difeubit  ry.  Brown's  V ulgar  Er roars,  b.  v. 
Disci/mbency.  n.f  [ difeumbens ,  Latin.]  The  adl  of  lean¬ 
ing  at  meat,,  after  the  ancient  manner. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  the  cuftom  of  difeumbency  at 
meals,  which  was  upon  their  left  fide  ;  for  fo  their  right  hand 
was  free  and  ready  for  all  fervice.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
To  Discu'mber.  v.  a.  [ dis  and  cumber. ]  To  dilengage  from 
any  troublefome  weight  or  bulk. 

His  limbs  difeumber'd  of  the  clinging  veft. 

He  binds  the  facred  cindlure  round  his  breaft.  Pope's  Odyff. 
To  DiscuRe.  v.  a.  [ decouvrir ,  French.]  To  difeover ;.  to 
reveal.  A  word  perhaps  peculiar  to  Spenfer. 

I  will,  if  pleafe  you  it  dif  cure ,  aft  ay 
To  eafe  you  of  that  ill.  Fairy  Ejueen. 

DISCU'RSIVE.  adj.  [difewff,  French,  from  difeurro,  Latin.] 

1.  Moving  here  and  there  ;  roving. 

Some  noifes  help  fleep ;  as  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  and 
the  trickling  of  water:  they  move  a  gentle  attention,  and 
whatfoever  moveth  attention,  without  too  much  labour,  ftilleth 
the  natural  and  difeurfive  motion  of  the  fpirits.  Bacon  s  N.  Hijl. 

2.  Proceeding  by  regular  gradation  from  premiles  to  confe- 
quences ;  argumentative.  1l  his  is  fometimes,  perhaps  not 
improperly,  written  difeurfive. 

There  is  a  fandity  of  foul  and  body,  of  more  efficacy  for 
the  receiving  of  divine  truths,  than  the  greateft  pretences  to 
difeurfive  demonftration.  Alore' s  Divine  Dialogues. 

There  hath  been  much  difpute  touching  the  knowledge  of 
brutes,  whether  they  have  a  kind  of  difeurfive  faculty,  which 
fome  call  reafon.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Discursively,  adv.  [from  difeurfive .]  By  due  gradation  of 
argument. 

We  have  a  principle  within,  whereby  we  think,  and  we 
know  we  think ;  whereby  we  do  difeurjively,  and  by  way  of 
ratiocination,  deduce  one  thing  from  another.  Hale. 

Discu'rsory.  adj.  [dif cur  for,  Latin.]  Argumental ;  rational. 
DI'SCUS.  n.f.  [Latin.]  A  quoit;  a  heavy  piece  of  iron 
thrown  in  the  ancient  fports. 

From  Elatreus’  ftrong  arm  .the  difeus  flies. 

And  fings  with  unmatch’d  force  along  the  Ikies.  Pope's  Odyj. 
To  DISCU'SS.  v.  a.  [ dij'cutio ,  difeujfwp,  Latin.] 

1.  To  examine;  to  ventilate;  to  clear  by  difquifition. 

W* 
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We  are  to  difcufs  only  thofe  general  exceptions  which  have 
been  taken.  '  Hooker ,  *b.  iv.  f  i . 

His  ufage  was  to  commit  the  difcuffmg  of  caufes  privately  to 
certain  perfons  learhed  in  the  laws.  Ay  life’s  Parergon. 

This  knotty  point  fhould  you  and  I  difcufs , 

Or  tell  a  tale.  Pope. 

2.  To  difperfe  any  humour  or  fwelling. 

Discusser,  n.f  [from  difcufs.]  He  that  difcuffes;  an  exa¬ 
miner. 

Discu'ssion.  n.f.  [from  difcufs.'] 

1.  Difquifition ;  examination;  ventilation  of  a  queftion. 

Truth  cannot  be  found  without  fome  labour  and  intention 
of  the  mind,  and  the  thoughts  dwelling  a  confidcrable  time 
upon  the  furvey  and  difcufon  of  each  particular.  South . 

Various  difcufons  tear  our  heated  brain  :  n 

Opinions  often  turn ;  ftill  doubts  remain ;  C 

And  who  indulges  thought,  increafes  pain.  Prior.  } 

2.  [In  furgery.]  Difcufon  or  refolution  is  nothing  elfe  but 
breathing  out  the  humours  by  infenftble  tranfpiration.  Wifeman. 

Discu'ssive.  adj.  [from  difcufs.]  Having  the  power  to  difcufs 
or  difperfe  any  noxious  matter. 

Discu'tient.  n.f  [ difutiens ,  Latin.]  A  medicine  that  has 
power  to  repel  or  drive  back  the  matter  or  tumours  in  the 
blood,  with  tendency  to  feparate.  It  fometimes  means  the 
fame  as  carminative.  fhtincy. 

The  fwellings  arifing  from  thefe  require  to  be  treated,  in 
their  beginning,  with  moderate  repellents  and  difutients.  Wife. 

To  DISDAIN,  v.a.  [dedaigner,  French.]  Tofcorn;  to  con- 
fider  as  unworthy  of  one’s  character. 

There  is  nothing  fo  great,  which  I  will  fear  to  do  for  you ; 
nor  nothing  fo  fmall,  which  I  will  difdain  to  do  for  you.  Sidn. 

They  do  difdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 

Which  makes  me  fweat  with  wrath.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

What  fafe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  difdain  and  fpurn.  Shakef.  K.Lcar. 

Tell  him,  Cato 

Difdains  a  life  which  he  has  power  to  offer.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

Disda'in.  n.f  [ fdegno ,  Ital.J  Contempt;  fcorn;  contemp¬ 
tuous  anger ;  indignation. 

Children  being  haughty,  through  difdain  and  want  of  nur¬ 
ture,  do  ftain  the  nobility  of  their  kindred.  Eccluf.  xxii.  ic. 

But  againft  you,  ye  Greeks,  ye  coward  train, 

*  Gods  !  how  my  foul  is  mov’d  with  juft  difdain  !  Pope’s  Od. 

Disdainful,  adj.  [difdain  vxvii  full.]  Contemptuous;  haugh¬ 
tily  fcornful ;  indignant. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  three  words,  uttered  with 
charity  and  meeknefs,  fhall  receive  a  far  more  bleffed  reward 
than  three  thoufand  volumes,  written  with  difdainful  fharpnefs 
■  of  wit.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

The  queen  is  obftinate. 

Stubborn  to  juftice,  apt  t’  accufe  it, 

Difdainful  to  be  tried  by’t.  Shakefpeare. 

Seek  through  this  grove  ; 

A  fweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a  difdainful  youth  :  anoint  his  eyes  ; 

But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  efpies 

Shall  be  the  lady.  Shakefpeare’ s  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 

But  thofe  I  can  accufe,  I  can  forgive : 

By  my  difdainful  filence  let  them  live.  Dry  den. 

The  difdainful  foul  came  rulhing  through  the  wound.  Dry. 

Disdainfully,  adv.  [from  difdainful.]  Contemptuoufly ; 
with  haughty  fcorn ;  with  indignation. 

Either  greet  him  not. 

Or  elfe  difdainfully ,  which  fhall  fhake  him  more 
Than  if  not  look’d  on.  Shakefpeare’ s  Trail,  and  Creffda. 

It  is  not  to  infult  and  domineer,  to  look  difdainfully ,  and 
revile  imperioufly,  that  procures  efteem  from  any  one.  South. 

Disdainfulness,  n.f.  [from  difdainful.]  Contempt;  con- 
temptuoufnefs ;  haughty  fcorn. 

Can  I  forget,  when  they  in  prifon  placing  her. 

With  fwelling  heart,  in  fpite  and  due  difdainfulnefs, 

She  lay  for  dead,  ’till  I  help’d  with  unlacing  her.  Sidney. 
A  proud  difdainfulnefs  of  other  good  men  in  all  honeft 
matters.  Afcham’s  Sclooolmajler. 

DISEA'SE.  n.f.  [dis  and  cafe.]  Diftemper;  malady;  fioknefs; 
morbid  ftate. 

What’s  the  difeafe  he  means  ? 

• - ’Tis  call’d  the  evil.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

It  is  idle  to  propofe  remedies  before  we  are  allured  of  the 
difeafe ,  or  to  be  in  pain  ’till  we  are  convinced  of  the  danger. 

Sivift’s  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion. 

Then  wafteful  forth 

Walks  the  dire  power  of  peftilent  difeafe.  Thomf.  Summer. 

To  Disease,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I,  To  afflict  with  difeafe;  to  torment  with  fteknefs;  to  make 
morbid;  to  infedt. 

.  We  are  all  difeafed > 

And  with  our  furfeiting  and  wanton  hours 
Have  brought  ourfelves  into  a  burning  fever, 

And  we  muft  bleed  for  it.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV .  p.  ii. 

Flatt’rers  yet  wear  filk,  drink  wine,  lie  Toft, 

Hug  their  dijeas’d  perfumes,  and  have  forgot 
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That  ever  Timon  was.  Shakefpeare’ s  Timon. 

Let  her  alone,  lady  :  as  fhe  is  now,  fhe  will  but  difeafe  our 
better  mirth.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus . 

He  was  difeafed  in  his  feet.  i  Kings  xv.  23. 

2.  To  put  to  pain  ;  to  pain  ;  to  make  tineafy. 

Though  great  light  be  infufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet  the 
higheft  degree  of  darknefs  does  not  at  all  difeafe  them.  Locke. 

Disea'sfdness.  n.f.  [from  difeafed.]  Sicknefs ;  morbidnefs; 
the  ftate  of  being  difeafed. 

This  is  a  reftoration  to  fome  former  ftate;  not  that  ftate 
of  indigency  and  difeafednefs.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

Dise'dged.  adj.  [dis  and  edge.]  Blunted;  obtunded;  dulled. 

I  grieve  myfelf 

To  think,  when  thou  (halt  be  difedgd  by  her 
Whom  now  thou  tir’ft  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang’d  by  me.  Sdoakefpeare’ s  Cymbelinc. 

To  Disembark,  v.a.  [dis  and  embark.]  To  carry  to  land. 

I  muft  unto  the  road,  to  difembark 
Some  neceflaries.  Shakefpeare’ s  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

To  Disemba'rk.  v.  n.  To  land  ;  to  go  on  land. 

There  difembarking  on  the  green  fea-fide. 

We  land  oux  cattle,  and  the  fpoil  divide.  Pope’s  Odyffly. 

To  DisembEtter.  v.a.  [dis  and  embitter.]  Tofweeten;  to 
free  from  bitternefs  ;  to  clear  from  acrimony. 

Encourage  fuch  innocent  amufements  as  may  difembit - 
ter  the  minds  of  men,  and  make  them  mutually  rejoice  in 
the  fame  agreeable  fatisfaefions.  Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  N°.  34. 

Disembo'died.  adj .  [dis  and  embodied.]  Divefted  of  their 
bodies. 

To  Disembo'gue.  v.a.  [ difem  oucher ,  old  French.  Skinner.] 
To  pour  out  at  the  mouth  of  a  river;  to  vent. 

Rivers 

In  ample  oceans  difembogu’d,  are  loft.  Dryden’s  Ovid. 

Rolling  down,  the  fteep  Timavus  raves, 

And  through  nine  channels  difembogues  his  waves.  Addifon. 

To  Disembo'gue.  v.  n.  To  gain  a  vent;  to  flow. 

By  eminences  placed  up  and  down  the  globe,  the  rivers 
make  innuroberable  turnings  and  windings,  and  at  laft  difem- 
bogue  in  feveral  mouths  into  the  fea.  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Prin. 

Disembo'welled.  participial  adj.  [dis  and  embowel.]  Taken 
from  out  the  bowels. 

So  her  difembowell’ d  web, 

Arachne  in  a  hall  or  kitchen  fpreads. 

Obvious  to  vagrant  flies.  Phillips. 

To  Disembro'il.  v.a.  [debouiller,  French.]  To  difentanglej 
to  free  from  perplexity ;  to  reduce  from  confufton. 

Then  earth  from  air,  and-feas  from  earth  were  driv’n. 
And  groffer  air  funk  from  etherial  heav’n ; 

Thus  difembroir d ,  they  take  their  proper  place.  Dryden. 
The  fyffem  of  his  politicks  is  df embroiled ,  and  cleared  of  all 
thofe  incoherences  and  independent  matters  that  are  woven 
into  this  motiy  piece.  Addifon  s  Whig  Examiner. 

To  Disenable,  v.a.  [dis  and  enable.]  To  deprive  of  power  ; 
to  difable  ;  to  fink  into  weaknefs  ;  to  weaken. 

Now  age  has  overtaken  me ;  and  want,  a  more  infufferable 
evil,  through  the  change  of  the  times,  has  wholly  difenabled 
me.  Dryden’s  Juvenal ,  Dedication. 

To  Djsencha'nt.  v.  a.  [dis  and  enchant.]  To  free  from  the 
force  of  an  enchantment;  to  deliver  from  the  power  of 
charms  or  fpells. 

Alas  !  let  your  own  brain  dif enchant  you.  Sidney. 

Mufe,  ftoop  thy  df  enchanted  wing  to  truth.  Denham. 

Hafte  to  thy  work  ;  a  noble  ftroke  or  two 
Ends  all  the  charms,  and  difenchants  the  grove.  Dryden. 

To  Disencumber,  v.a.  [dis  and  encumber .] 

1.  To  difeharge  from  incumbrances  ;  to  free  from  clogs  and  im¬ 
pediments  ;  to  difburthen  ;  to  exonerate. 

It  will  need  the  adtual  intention,  the  particular  ftrefs  and 
application  of  the  whole  foul,  to  dif  encumber  and  fet  it  free, 
to  fcour  off  its  ruft,  and  remove  thofe  hindrances  which  would 
otherwife  clog  and  check  the  freedom  of  its  operations.  S pratt. 

The  dijcncumber’ d  foul 

Flew  off*,  and  left  behind  the  clouds  and  ftarry  pole.  Dryd. 
Dreams  look  like  the  amufements  of  the  foul,  when  fhe  is 
difencumbered of  her  machine;  her  fports  and  recreations,  when 
fhe  has  laid  her  charge  afleep.  Spectator ,  N°.  487. 

2.  To  free  from  obftrudtion  of  any  kind. 

Dim  night  had  difencumber  d  heav’n.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl. 
'1  he  church  of  St.  Juftina,  defigned  by  Palladio,  is  the 
moll  handfome,  luminous,  difencumbered  building,  in  the  in- 
fide,  that  I  have  ever  feen  ;  and  is  efteemed,  by  many  artifts, 
one  of  the  fineft:  works  in  Italy.  Addifon  s  Remarks  on  Italy. 
Disencu'mbr ance.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Freedom  from 
incumbrance. 

I  here  are  many  who  make  a  figure  below  what  their  for¬ 
tune  or  merit  entitles  them  to,  out1  of  mere  choice,  and  an 
elegant  defire  of  eafe  and  dif  encumbrance.  Spectator,  N°.  264. 

To  Disenga'ge.  v.  a.  [dis  and  engage.] 

1.  To  feparate  from  any  thing  with  which  it  -is  in  union. 

Some  others,  being  very  light,  would  float  up  apd  down 
a  good  while,  before  they  could  wholly  dijengage  themfelves 
and  defeend.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

6  2.  To 
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2.  To  withdraw  the  affe&ion  ;  to  wean  ;  to  abftract  the  mind. 

It  is  requifite  that  we  (hould  acquaint  ourfelves  with  God, 
that  we  fhould  frequently  difengage  our  hearts  from  earthly 
purfuits.  Atterbury. 

I  he  confederation  that  fhould  difengage  our  fondnefs  from 
worldly  things,  is,  that  they  are  uncertain  in  their  founda¬ 
tion,  fading,  tranfient,  and  corruptible  in  their  nature.  Rogers. 

3.  I  o  difentangle ;  to  clear  from  impediments  or  difficulties. 

h  rom  civil  broils  he  did  us  difengage ; 
h  ound  nobler  obje&s  for  our  martial  rage.  IVallcr. 

In  the  next  paragraph  I  found  my  author  pretty  well  dif- 
engaged  from  quotations.  Atterbury. 

4.  To  free  from  any  thing  that  powerfully  feizes  the  attention. 

When  our  mind’s  eyes  are  dfengag'd  and  free, 

They  clearer,  farther,  and  diftin&ly  fee.  Denba?n. 

To  Disenga'ge.  v.  n.  To  fet  one’s  felf  free  from;  to  with¬ 
draw  one’s  affedfions  from. 

Providence  gives  us  notice,  by  fenfiblc  declenfions,  that  we 
may  difengage  from  the  world  by  degrees.  Collier  on  Thought. 

Disenga'ged.  participial  adj.  [from  difengage.]  Vacant;  at 
leifure  ;  not  fixed  down  to  any  particular  object  of  attention. 

Diseng a/gedn ess.  n.  f.  [from  difengage .J  The  quality  of 

being  difengaged  ;  vacuity  of  attention  j  freedom  from  any 
preffing  bufinefs. 

Disenga'gement.  n.f  [from  difengage .] 

1.  Releafe  from  any  engagement,  or  obligation. 

2.  Freedom  of  attention;  vacancy. 

To  Disenta'ngle.  v.  a.  [dis  and  entangle .J 

1  •  To  fet  free  from  impediments ;  to  difembroil ;  to  clear  from 
perplexity  or  difficulty. 

’Till  they  could  find  fome  expedient  to  explicate  and  d fen- 
tangle  themfelves  out  of  this  labyrinth,  they  made  no  advance 
towards  fupplying  their  armies.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

The  welfare  of  their  fouls  requires  a  better  judgment  than 
their  own,  either  to  guide  them  in  their  duty,  or  to  difentangle 
them  from  a  temptation.  South. 

2.  To  unfold  or  loofe  the  parts  of  any  thing  interwoven  with 
one  another. 

Though  in  concretions  particles  fo  entangle  one  another,  that 
they  cannot  in  a  (hort  time  clear  themfelves,  yet  they  do  in- 
ceffantly  ftrive  to  difentangle  themfelves,  and  get  away.  Boyle. 

3.  To  difengage;  to  feparate. 

Neither  can  God  himfelf  be  otherwife  underftood  by  us 
than  as  a  mind  free,  and  dif entangled  from  all  corporeal  mix¬ 
tures*  Stiliingfeet’ s  Def.  of  Dfc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

To  Disente'rre.  v.  a.  [ dis  and  enterrer ,  French.]  To  un¬ 
bury  ;  to  take  out  of  the  grave. 

Though  the  blindnefs  of  fome  fanaticks  have  favaged  on 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  have  been  fo  injurious  unto  worms 
as  to  difenterre  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed,  yet  had  they  there¬ 
in  no  defign  upon  the  foul.  Brown’s  Bui.  Errours ,  b.  vii.  c.  1 9. 

To  Disenthral,  v.a.  [dis  and  enthral.]  To  fet  free;  to 
reftore  to  liberty ;  to  refeue  from  flavery. 

But  God  my  foul  fhall  dif  enthral ; 

For  I  upon  his  name  will  call.  Sandys. 

If  religion  were  falfe,  bad  men  would  fet  the  utmoft  fore* 
of  their  reafon  on  work  to  di (cover  that  falfity,  and  thereby 
difenthral  themfelves.  South’s  Sermons. 

To  Disenthro'ne.  v.  a.  [dis  and  enthrone .]  To  depofe  from 
fovereignty ;  to  dethrone. 

Either  to  difenthrone  the  king  of  heav’n 
We  war,  if  war  be  beft  ;  or  to  regain 
Our  own  right  loft.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ii.  /.  229. 

To  Disentra'nce.  [dis  and  entrance .J  To  awaken  from  a 
trance,  or  deep  lleep. 

Ralpho,  by  this  time  difentranc'd , 

Upon  his  bum  himfelf  advanc’d. 

Though  forely  bruis’d.  Hudibras,  p.  i.  cant.  3. 

Fo  Disespo'use.  v.a.  [dis  and  efpouje :,]  To  feparate  after 
faith  plighted. 

Such  was  the  rage 

Of  Turnus,  for  Lavinia  difefpous’d.  Milton’ s  Par  ad.  Lojl. 

DisEste'em.  n.f.  [dis  and  Jleem .]  Slight  regard;  a  dis¬ 
regard  more  moderate  than  contempt. 

When  any  one,  by  mifearriage,  falls  into  difejlcetn ,  he  will 
fall  under  negledt  and  contempt.  Locke  * 

To  Diseste'em.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  regard  flightly  ; 
to  confider  with  a  flight  degree  of  contempt. 

Should  Mars  fee’t, 

That  horrid  hurrier  of  men,  or  fhe  that  betters  him, 
Minerva,  never  fo  incens’d,  they  could  not  dfejleem.  Chapm. 

But  if  this  facred  gift  you  dfejleem , 

Then  cruel  plagues  (hall  fall  on  Priam’s  (late.  Denham 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  dfejleem  or  diffuade  the  ftudy  of 

..  nature-  .  .  .  Locke. 

Disestima'tion.  n.f.  [dis  and  ajlimatio ,  Lat.]  Difrefpett  • 
difefteem.  Did}. 

Disfa'vour.  n.f.  [dis  and  favour.] 

1.  Difcountenance;  uhpropitious  regard;  unfavourable  afpeft; 
unfavourable  circumftance. 

Jt  was  verily  thought,  that  had  it  not  been  for  four  great 
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disfavours  of  that  voyage,  the  enterprize  had  fuccecded.  Bacon. 

2.  A  date  of  ungracioufnefs  or  unacceptablenefs ;  a  ftate  in 
which  one  is  not  favoured. 

While  free  from  facrilege,  he  was  at  peace,  as  it  were, 
with  God  and  man ;  but  alter  his  facrilege,  he  was  in  disfa¬ 
'vour  with  both.  Spelnmn. 

3.  Want  of  beauty.  Di£l. 

1  o  Disfa'vour.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  difcountenance; 

to  withold  or  withdraw  kindnefs. 

Might  not  thofe  of  higher  rank,  and  nearer  accefs  to  her 
majefty,  receive  her  own  commands,  and  be  countenanced 
or  disfavoured  according  as  they  obey  ?  Swift. 

Disfiguration,  n.f.  [from  disfigured] 

1.  The  adt  of  disfiguring. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  disfigured. 

3.  Deformity. 

To  Disfi'gure.  v.a.  [dis  and  figure .]  To  change  any  thing 
to  a  worfe  form  ;  to  deform ;  to  mangle. 

One 

To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
T  o  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it.  Shakefpeare^ 

In  this  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

Abjedt  is  their  punifhment. 

Disfiguring  not  God’s  likenefs,  but  their  own. 

Or,  if  his  likenefs,  by  themfelves  defac’d.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

Uriel  once  warn’d,  purfu’d  him  down 
The  way  he  went,  and  on  the  Aflyrian  mount 
Saw  him  disfigur'd  more  than  could  befall 
Spirit  of  happy  fort.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iv.  /.  127. 
A  nofe  flatter,  or  a  mouth  wider,  could  have  confided,  as 
well  as  the  reft  of  his  figure,  with  fuch  a  loul  and  fuch  parts  a3 
made  him,  disfigured  as  he  was,  capable  to  be  a  dignitary  in 
the  church.  "  Locke. 

Nor  would  his  flaughter’d  army  now  have  lain 
On  Africk’s  fands,  disfigur’d  with  their  wounds, 

To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia.  Addif.  Cate. 
His  long  abfence,  and  travels  which  had  disfigured  him, 
made  him  altogether  unknown.  Pope  on  Epiek  Poetry. 

Disfigurement,  n.f.  [from  disfigure.  ]  Defacement  of 
beauty;  change  of  a  better  form  to  a  worfe. 

The  disfigurement  that  travel  or  ficknefs  has  beftowed  upon 
him,  is  not  thought  great  by  the  lady  of  the  ille.  Suckling. 

And  they,  fo  perfect  is  their  mifery. 

Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement.  Milton’s  Comus. 

To  Disfo  rest.  v.  a.  [dis  and  forefi . ]  To  reduce  land  from 
the  privileges  of  a  foreft  to  the  ftate  of  common  land. 

To  Disfranchise,  v.  a.  [  dis  and  franchfe.  ]  To  deprive 
of  privileges  or  immunities. 

Disfranchisement,  n.f.  [from  disfranchifej  The  a<5t  of 
depriving  of  privileges.  -  Diet. 

To  Disfu'rnish.  v.a.  [dis  ZT\.&furnifh.~\  To  deprive;  to  un- 
furnifh  ;  to  (trip.  • 

My  riches  are  thefe  poor  habiliments, 

Of  which  if  you  (hould.  here  disfurnfih  ine, 

You  take  the  fum  and  fubftance  that  I  have.  Shakefpeare. 
He  durft  not  disfurnijh  that  country  either  of  fo  meat  a 
commander,  or  of  the  wonted  garrifons.  Knolles’s  Hi/lory. 

To  Disga'rnish.  v.  a.  [dis  and  garnijb.] 

1.  To  (trip  of  ornaments.  D'tft. 

2.  To  take  guns  from  a  fortrefs. 

To  Disglo  rify.  v.  a.  [dis  and  glorifyj  To  deprive  of 
glory  ;  to  treat  with  indignity. 

So  Dagon  (hall  be  magnify’d,  and  God, 

Befides  whom  is  no  god,  compar’d  with  idols, 

Disglorify’d ,  blafphem’d,  and  had  in  fcorn.  Milt.  Agonijles. 

To  Disgo'rge.  v.a.  [degorger,  Fr.  from  gorge,  the  throat.] 

1.  To  difeharge  by  the  mouth ;  to  fpew  out ;  to  vomit. 

So,  fo,  thou  common  dog,  did’lt  thou  d forge 
Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  royal  Richard  ? 

And  now  thou  wouldft  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 

And  howl’ft  to  find  it.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

From  the  diftant  (hore  they  loudly  laught, 

To  fee  his  heaving  breaft  dif  gorge  the  briny  draught.  Dryden. 

2.  To  pour  out  with  violence. 

All  th’  embolfed  fores  and  headed  evils, 

That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  haft  caught. 

Would  thou  dif  gorge  into  the  general  world/  Shakefpeare. 

The  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  difgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage.  Shakef.  Troilus  and  Creffida ,  Prol. 

They  move  along  the  banks 
Of  four  infernal  rivers,  that  difgorge 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  ((reams.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

I  here  are  fcarcely  any  countries  much  annoyed  with 
earthquakes,  that  have  not  volcanoes,  or  fiery  vents ;  and 
thefe  are  conftantly  all  in  flames,  whenever  any  earthquake 
happens;  they  difgorging  that  fire  which,  whilft  underneath, 
was  the  caufe  of  the  dilafter.  Der ham’s  Phyfico-Thcology. 
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Disgra'ce.  n.f.  [difgrace ,  French.] 

1.  Shame;  ignominy;  difhonour. 

Like  a  dull  adtor  now, 

I  have  forgot  rr.y  part,  and  I  am  out 
Even  to  a  full  dif grace.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

Poetry,  howfoever  cenfured,  is  not  fallen  front  the  high- 
eft  ftage  of  honour  to  the  loweft  flair  of  df grace .  Peachum. 

2.  State  of  difhonour. 

To  fuch  bondage  he  was  for  fo  many  courfes  tied  by  her, 
whofe  difgraces  to  him  were  graced  by  her  excellence.  Sidney. 

3.  State  of  being  out  of  favour. 

To  Disgra'ce.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

j.  To  bring  a  reproach  upon;  to  difhonour. 

We  may  not  fo  in  anyone  fpecial  kind  admire  her,  that 
we  difgrace  her  in  any  other ;  but  let  all  her  ways  be  accord¬ 
ing  unto  their  place  and  degree  adored.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f.  1. 

Mens  paflions  will  carry  them  far  in  mifreprefenting  an 
opinion,  which  they  have  a  mind  to  difgrace.  Burnet. 

2.  To  put  out  of  favour:  as,  the  minifer  was  difgraccd. 

Disgraceful,  adj.  [difgrace  and  full.]  Shameful;  igno¬ 
minious  ;  reproachful. 

Mafters  muft  correct  their  fervants  with  gentlenefs,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  mercy  ;  not  with  upbraiding  and  dfgraceful  lan¬ 
guage,  but  with  fuch  only  as  may  exprefs  and  reprove  the 
fault,  and  amend  the  perfon.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

To  retire  behind  their  chariots  was  as  little  dijgraceful  then, 
as  it  is  now  to  alight  from  one’s  horfe  in  a  battle.  Pope . 

Disgra'cefully.  adv.  [from  dfgraceful .  ]  In  difgrace; 

with  indignity;  ignominioufly. 

The  fenate  have  caft  you  forth 
Dfgracefully,  to  be  the  common  tale  ' 

Of  the  whole  city.  Ben.  fohnfon’s  Catiline. 

DisgraCefulness.  n.f.  [from  dfgraceful .]  Ignominy. 

DisgraCer.  n.f.  [from  difgrace.']  One  that  expofes  to 
fhame;  one  that  caufes  ignominy. 

I  have  given  good  advice  to  thofe  infamous  dfgracers  of  the 
fex  and  calling.  Swift. 

Disgracious  adj.  [dis  and  gracious.]  Unkind;  unfavourable. 

I  do  fufpedt  I  have  done  fome  offence, 

That  feems  difgracious  in  the  city’s  eye.  Shakef  Richard  III. 

To  DisguPse.  v.  a.  [deguifer,  French;  dis  and  guife.] 

1.  To  conceal  by  an  unufual  drefs. 

How  might  we  difgufe  him  ? 

— — Alas,  I  know  not :  there  is  no  woman’s  gown  big 
enough  for  him.  Shakefpcare' s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Dfguis’d  he  came;  but  thofe  his  children  dear 
Their  parent  foon  difcern’d,  though  in  difguife.  Milt.  P.  L. 

2.  To  hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance;  to  cloak  by  a  falfe 
{how ;  as,  he  difguifed  his  anger. 

3.  To  disfigure  ;  to  change  the  form. 

They  faw  the  faces,  which  too  well  they  knew, 

Though  then  difguis’d  in  death,  and  fmear’d  all  o’er 
With  filth  obfcene,  and  dropping  putrid  gore.  Dryd.  SEn. 
Ulyffes  wakes,  not  knowing  the  place  where  he  was ;  be- 
caufe  Minerva  made  all  things  appear  in  a  difguifed  view.  Pope. 

,  4.  To  deform  by  liquor  :  a  low  term. 

I  have  juft  left  the  right  worfhipful,  and  his  myrmidons, 
about  a  fneaker  of  five  gallons :  the  whole  magiftracy  was 
pretty  well  difguifed  before  I  gave  them  the  flip.  Spectator. 

DisguPse.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  drefs  contrived  to  conceal  the  perfon  that  wears  it. 

They  generally  adf  in  a  difguife  themfelves,  and  therefore 
miftake  all  outward  fhow  and  appearances  for  hypocrify  in 
others.  Addfon’s  Spectator ,  N°.  lyo. 

2.  A  falfe  appearance  ;  counterfeit  flrow. 

You  fee  we’ve  burnt  our  cheeks  ;  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  fpeaks  :  the  wild  difguife  hath  almoft 
Antickt  us.  Shakefpcare’ s  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

A  fudden  thought  then  ftarting  in  his  mind, 

Since  I  in  Arcite  cannot  Arcite  find, 

The  world  may  fearch  in  vain  with  all  their  eyes. 

But  never  penetrate  through  this  difguife.  Dryden  s  Fables. 

Hence  guilty  joys,  diftaftes,  furmifes, 

Falfe  oaths,  falfe  tears,  deceits,  difguifes.  Pope. 

DisguPsement.  n.f.  [from  difguife.]  Drefs  of  concealment. 
Under  that  difguifement  I  fhould  find  opportunity  to  reveal 
myfelf  to  the  owner  of  my  heart.  Sidney. 

The  marquis  thought  beft  to  difmafk  his  beard,  and  told 
him,  that  he  was  going  covertly  to  take  a  fecret  view  of  the 
forwardnefs  of  his  majefty’s  fleet,  then  in  preparation :  this 
did  fomewhat  handfomely  heal  the  difguijement.  Wotton. 

DisguPser.  n.  f.  [from  difguife.] 

1.  One  that  puts  on  a  difguife. 

I  hope  he  is  grown  more  difengagcd  from  his  intentnefs  on 
his  own  affairs,  which  is  quite  the  rcverfe  to  you,  unlefs  you 
are  a  very  dextrous  difgufer.  Swift. 

2.  One  that  conceals  another  by  a  difguife;  one  that  disfigures. 

Death’s  a  great  difgufer.  ShakeJ'p.  Mcafure  for  Meafire. 
DJSGU'ST.  n.f.  [deg out,  French.] 

1.  Averfion  of  the  palate  from  any  thing. 

2.  Ill  humour ;  malevolence;  offence  conceived. 

The  manner  of  doing  is  of  more  confequence  than  the 
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thing  done,  and  upon  that  depends  the  fatisfa&ion  or  dfgujl 
wherewith  it  is  received.  Locke. 

^  rhence  dark  dijgufl  and  hatred,  winding  wiles, 

Coward  deceit,  and  ruffian  violence.  Thomfon  s  Spring. 

To  Disgust,  v.a.  [degouter,  French;  degijlo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  raife  averfion  in  the  ftomach  ;  todiftafte. 

2.  1  0  ftrike  with  diflike;  to  offend.  It  is  varioufly  conftrudted 
with  at  or  with. 

If  a  man  were  dfgujled  at  marriage,  he  would  never  re¬ 
commend  it  to  his  friend.  Atterbury. 

Thofe  unenlarged  fouls  are  dfgujled  with  the  wonders 

which  the  microfcope  has  difeovered  .Watts’ s  I mpr.  of  the  Mind. 

3.  To  produce  averfion  t  with  from. 

What  difgufls  me  from  having  to  do  with  anfwer-jobbers  is, 
that  they  have  no  confcience.  Swift. 

Disgustful,  adj.  [difgufl  and full.]  Naufeous;  that  which 
caufes  averfion. 

I  have  finifhed  the  moft  difpu/lful  talk  that  ever  I  under- 
t0°k*  Swift. 

DISH.  n.  f.  [tape,  Saxon  ;  dyfc,  Erfe ;  difeus,  Latin.] 

I.  A  broad  wide  veffel,  in  which  folid  food  is  ferved  up  at  the 
table. 


Of  thefe  he  murders  one  ;  he  boils  the  flefh. 

And  lays  the  mangled  morfels  in  a  dijh.  Dryden. 

I  faw  among  the  ruins  an  old  heathen  altar,  with  this 
particularity  in  it,  that  it  is  hollowed  like  a  dijh  at  one  end; 
but  it  was  not  this  end  on  which  the  facrifice  was  laid.  Addif. 

T.  A  deep  hollow  veffel  for  liquid  food. 

Who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds, 

His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  dijh  ; 

Or  do  his  grey  hairs  any  violence  ?  Milton . 

A  ladle  for  our  fiiver  dijh 

Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wifh.  Prior. 

3.  The  meat  ferved  in  a  difh  ;  any  particular  kind  of  food. 

I  have  here  a  dijh  of  doves,  that  I  would  beftow  upon  your 
worfhip.  Shakefpcare’ s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Let’s  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully; 

Let’s  carve  him  as  a  dijh  fit  for  the  gods, 

Not  hew  him  as  a  carcafs  fit  for  hounds.  Shakef  Jul.  Caf. 

The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  bafe  wretch. 

One  bred  of  alms  and  foftcr’d  with  cold  dijhes. 

With  feraps  o’  th’  court ;  it  is  no  contrail,  none.  Sb.  Cymb. 

’Tis  not  the  meat,  but  ’tis  the  appetite 
Makes  eating  a  delight; 

And  if  I  like  one  dijh 

More  than  another,  that  a  pheafant  is.  Suckling. 

The  earth  would  have  been  deprived  of  a  moft  excellent 
and  wholfome  fare,  and  very  many  delicious  dijhes  that  we 
have  the  ufe  and  benefit  of.  Woodward. 

Many  people  would,  with  reafon,  prefer  the  griping  of  an 
hungry  belly  to  thofe  dijhes  which  are  a  feaft  to  others.  Locke. 

To  Dish.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ferve  in  a  diih  ;  to  fend 
up  to  table. 

For  confpiracy, 

I  know  not  how  it  taftes,  though  it  be  dijh'd 

For  me  to  try.  Shakefpeare’ s  Winter’s  Tale. 

Dish-clou  t.  n.J'.  [dijh  and  clout.]  The  cloath  with  which  the 
maids  rub  their  difhes. 

A  dijh-clout  of  Jaquenetta’s,  he  wears  next  his  heart  for 
a  favour.  Shakefpeare’ s  Love’s  Labour  Loji. 

Send  them  up  to  their  mafters  with  a  dijh-clout  pinned  at 
their  tails.  Swift’s  Directions  to  the  Cook. 

Dish-washer,  n.f.  [dijh  and  wafher.]  The  name  of  a  bird. 

DISHABFLLE.  adj.  [defiabill'e,  French.]  Undrefled;  loofely 
or  negligently  dreffed. 

Queens  are  not  to  be  too  negligently  dreffed  or  dijhabille. 

Dryden’ s  Dufrejhoy . 

Dishaei'lle.  n.f.  Undrefs  ;  loofe  drefs. 

A  woman,  who  would  preferve  a  lover’s  refpedt  to  her  per¬ 
fon,  will  be  careful  of  her  appearance  before  him  when  in 
■dijhabille.  _  Clarijfa. 

To  DishaRit.  v.  a.  [1  his  word  I  have  found  only  in  Shake¬ 
fpeare.]  To  throw  out  of  place;  to  drive  from  their  habi¬ 
tation. 

But  for  our  approach  thofe  fieeping  ftones. 

By  the  compulfion  of  their  ordinance. 

By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dijbabitcd ,  and  wide  havock  made.  Shakefp.  K.Lear „ 

D  isha'rmony.  n.f  [dis  and  harmony.]  Contrary  toharmony. 

To  Dishearten,  v.  a.  [dis  and  hearten.] 

1.  To  difeourage;  todejedf;  to  terrify;  to  deprefs. 

To  dijhearten  with  fearful  fentences,  as  tho’  falvation  could 
hardly  be  hoped  for,  is  not  in  our  underftanding  fo  confonant 
with  chriftian  charity.  Hooker,  b.  v.f  22. 

Be  not  dijheartened  then,  nor  cloud  thofe  looks, 

That  wont  to  be  morechearful  and  ferene.  Milt.  Par.  LoJl. 

Yet  neither  thus  dijhearten  d  nor  difmay’d, 

The  time  prepar’d  I  waited.  Milton. 

It  is  a  confideration  that  might  dijhearten  thofe  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  againft  the  common  adverfaiies,  that  they  promife  them¬ 
felves  as  much  from  the  folly  of  enemies,  as  from  the  power 
of  their  friends.  Stilling  feet’s  Pref.  to  Def  Rom.  Id. 

7  c  Men 
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Men  cannot  fay,  that  the  greatncfs  of  an  evil  and  danger  Is 
an  encouragement  to  men  to  run  upon  it ;  and  tiiat  the  great- 
nefs  of  any  good  and  happinefs  ought  in  rcafon  to  dijhearten 
men  from  the  purfuit  of  it.  Ttllotfon ,  Serm.  i. 

A  true  chriftian  fervour  is  more  than  the  alliances  of  our  potent 
friends,  or  even  the  fears  of  our  difheartened  enemies.  Atterbury. 
Dishf/rison.  n.f  and  herifon.]  The  a£t  of  debarring 
from  inheritance. 

T  o  Dishe'rit.  v.  a.  [dis  and  inker  it. ~\  To  cut  off  from  here¬ 
ditary  fucceflion  ;  to  debar  from  an  inheritance. 

He  tries  to  reftore  to  their  rightful  heritage  fuch  good 
old  Englifh  words  as  have  been  long  time  out  of  ufe.  al- 
moft  dijheritcd.  Spencer’s  Paji. 

How  they  were  rank'd  fhall  reft  untold  by  me, 

With  namelefs  nymphs  that  liv’d  in  ev’ry  tree  ; 

Nor  how  the  Dryads  and  the  woodland  train, 

Dijberited ,  ran  howling  o’er  the  plain.  Dry  den’s  Fab. 

To  Dishe'vel.  v.  a  [decbevcler,  French.]  To  fpread  the  hair 
di (orderly ;  to  throw  the  hair  of  a  woman  negligently  about 
her  head.  It  is  not  often  ufed  but  in  the  pafiive  participle. 

A  gentle  lady  all  alone, 

With  garments  rent  and  hair  dijhevelled. , 

Wi  inging  her  hands,  and  making  piteous  moan.  Sp.  Fa.  Ljht. 
After  followed  great  numbers  of  women  weeping,  with 
dijhevelled  hair,  fcratching  their  faces  and  tearing  themfelves 
after  the  manner  of  the  country.  Knolles. 

A  troop  of  Trojans  mix’d  with  thefc  appear, 

And  mourning  matrons  with  dijhevell'd  hair.  Dryd.  JEneid. 

The  flames  involv’d  in  fmoak 
Of  incence,  from  the  facred  altar  broke. 

Caught  her  dijheveli’d  hair  and  rich  attire.  Dry  den’s  JEneid. 

\  ou  this  morn  beheld  his  ardent  eyes, 

Saw  his  arm  lock'd  in  her  dijhevell’d  hair.  Smith’s  Ph.  Hip. 
Dishing,  adj.  [from  d:Jb.]  Concave:  a  cant  term  amon^ 
artificers.  ° 

for  the  form  of  the  wheels,  fome  make  them  more  dijhing, 
as  they  call  it,  than  others  ;  that  is,  more  concave,  by  fetting 
oft  the  fpokes  and  fellies  more  outwards.  Mortimer’ s  HufbancL 
Disho  nest.  adj.  [, dis  and  hcncjl. ] 

1.  Void  of  probit\  ;  void  of  frith;  faithlefs;  wicked;  fraudulent. 

I  o-morrow  will  we  be  married— I  do  defire  it  with  all  my 
heart  ;  and  I  hope  it  is  no  cljhonejl  defire,  to  defire  to  be  a 
woman  of  the  world.  Shakcfpeare’ s  As  you  like  it . 

Juftice  then  was  neither  blind  to  difeern,  nor  lame  to  exer 
cute.  It  was  not  fubjeCl  to  be  impofed  upon  by  a  deluded 
fancy,  nor  yet  to  be  bribed  by  a  glozing  appetite,  for  an  utile 
or  jucundum  to  turn  the  balance  to  a  falfe  or  difbonejl  fen- 
tence.  .  South’s  Sermons. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  right  or  wrong,  honeft 
and  dijhonejl^  are  defined  only  by  laws  and  not  by  nature.  Locke. 

2.  Difgraced ;  difhonoured. 

Dijh'.neji  with  lopp’d  arms  the  youth  appears, 

Spoil’d  of  his  nofe,  and  fhorten’d  of  his  ears.  Dryden. 

3.  Di  (graceful;  ignominious.  T  hefe  two  fenfes  areTcarcely 
Englifti,  being  borrowed  from  the  Latin  idiom. 

She  faw  her  fons  with  purple  death  expire, 

Her  facred  domes  involv’d  in  rolling  fire, 

A  dreadful  feries  of  inteftine  wars, 

Inglorious  triumphs  and  dijhonejl  fears.  Pope’s  Windf  For. 
Disko'nestl v.  adv  [from  dijhonejl.] 

1.  Without  faith;  without  probity;  faithlefly;  wickedly. 

I  proteft  he  had  the  chain  of  me, 

Tho’  moft  dijh:neflly  he  doth  deny  it.  Shakcfp.  Com.  Err. 

2.  Lewdly;  wantonly;  unchaftely. 

A  wife  daughter  fhall  bring  an  inheritance  to  her  hufband  ; 
butfhethat  liveth  difrmc'ily is  her  father’s  heavinefs.  Ecc.  xxii.4. 
Disho'nesty.  n.f.  [from  dijh  ncjl.~\ 

1.  Want  of  probity;  faithlefsnefs  ;  violation  of  truft. 

rheir  fortune  depends  upon  their  credit,  and  a  ftain  of  open 
public  dijloonejly  mud  be  to  their  difadvantage.  Swift. 

2.  Unchaftity;  incontinence;  lewdnefs. 

Mrs.  lord,  the  honeft  woman,  the  modeft  wife,  the  vir¬ 
tuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  hufband  !  I 
ftifpe<5t  without  caufe,  miftrefs,  do  I  ?— Heav’n  be  my  witnefs 
you  do,  if  you  fufpedf  me  in  any  dijhonejty.  Shakefpeare. 
Disho7  KOUR.  n  f.  [ dis  and  honour .J 

1.  Reproach;  difgrace;  ignominy. 

Let  not  my  jcnlouftes  be  your  dijhonours, 

But  mine  own  fafeties.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macb.th. 

He  was  pleafed  to  own  Lazarus  even  in  the  dijhonours  of  the 
grave,  and  vouchfafed  him  in  that  defpicable  condition  the 
glorious  title  of  his  friend.  Bodes  Seraphick  Love. 

'Lake  him  for  vour  hufband  and  vour  lord, 
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I  is  no  dijhonour  to  confer  your  grace 
On  one  defeended  from  a  royal  race.  Dryden  s  Fables. 

2.  Reproach  uttered  ;  cenfure;  report  of  infamy. 

So  good,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dijhvnour  of  her;  by  my  life 
She  never  knew  harm-doing.  Shakefpeare  S  Henry  V1H. 
To  Duh</nour.  v.  a.  [dis  and  honour.] 

I.  I  o  difgrace;  to  bring  fliame  upon  ;  to  blaft  with  infamy. 


Make  known, 

It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murther,  or  foulnefs, 

No  unchaffe  a&ion,  or  dijhonour  d  ftep, 

I  hat  hath  depriv’d  me  of  your  grace  arid  favour.  Shakcfp. 

This  no  more  dijhonours  you  at  all, 

I  han  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words, 

Which  elfe  would  put  you  to  your  fortune.  Shakcfp.  Cor. 
A  Woman  that  honoureth  her  hufband,  fhall  be  judged  wife 
of  all ;  but  ftie  that  dijhonoureth  him  in  her  pride,  fhall  be 
counted  ungodly  of  all.  Eccl.  xxvi. 

Vve  are  not  fo  much  to  ftrain  ourfelves  to  make  thofe  vir¬ 
tues  appear  in  us  which  really  we  have  not,  as  to  avoid  thofe 
imperfections  which  may  dijhonour  us.  D'yden’s  Dufrehm, 

2.  I  o  violate  chaftity. 

3.  To  treat  with  indignity. 

If  I,  celeftial  ft  re  !  in  ought 
Have  ferv’d  thy  will,  or  gratify’d  thy  thought, 

One  glimpfe  of  glory  to  my  iftue  give. 

Grac’d  for  the  little  time  he  has  to  live: 

Dijhonour  d  by  the  king  of  men  he  ftands ; 

PIis  rightful  prize  is  ravifh’d  from  his  hands.  Dryd.  Iliad. 
Dishonour  able.  adj.  [from  dijhonour.  ] 

1.  Shameful,  reproachful;  ignominious. 

He  did  difnonourable  find 

Thofe  articles  wh  ch  did  our  ftate  decreafe.  Dan.  Civ.  War. 

2.  In  a  ftate  of  negleCt  or  difefteem. 

He  that  B  honoured  in  poverty,  how  much  more  in  riches  ? 
and  he  that  is  d'Jhonourable  in  riches,,  how  much  more  in  po¬ 
verty.  Ecclus,  x.  3 1 . 

Disho'nourer.  n.f.  [from  dijhonour.] 

1.  One  that  treats  another  with  indignity. 

Preaching  how  meritorious  with  the  gods 
It  would  be,  to  enfnare  an  irreligious 
Dijhonour cr  of  Dagon.  Milton’s  Agon.  1.  857. 

2.  A  violator  of  chaftity. 

To  Disho'rn.  v  a.  [d/s  and  horn.]  To  ftrip  of  horns. 

We’ll  dijhorn  the  fpirit, 

And  mock  him  home  to  Windfor.  Shakcfp.  M.  Wive  Wind. 
Dishu'mcur.  n.f  [dis  and  humour.]  Peevifhnefs;  ill  humour; 
uneafy  ftate  of  mind. 

Speaking  impatiently  to  fervants,  or  any  thing  that  betrays 
inattention  or  dijhumour,  are  alfo  criminal.  Spectator,  Nu.  424. > 
Disimprg'vement.  n.f  [dis  and  improvement.]  Redudion 
from  a  better  to  a  worfe  ftate  ;  the  contrary  to  melioration  ; 
contrary  to  improvement. 

The  final  iftue  of  the  matter  would  be,  an  utter  neglecft  and 
difimprovement  of  the  earth.  =  Norris. 

I  cannot  fee  how  this  kingdom  is  at  any  height  of  improve¬ 
ment,  while  four  parts  in  five  of  the  plantations  for  thirty 
years  paft  have  been  real  di  [improvements ,  Swift. 

To  DrsiNCA'RCER ate.  n.  J.  [dis  and  incarcerate.]  To  fet  at 
liberty;  to  free  from  prifon. 

I  he  arferiical  bodies  being  now  coagulated,  and  kindled 
into  flaming  atoms,  require  dry  and  warm,  or  fubtiliz- 
ing  air,  to  melt  and  open  the  furface  of  the  earth  for  to 
difincar cerate  the  fame  venene  bod  ies.  Harvey  in  the  Plague. 
D 1  si  n  c  l  1  na/  t  1  o  N .  n.f.  [from  djmcline.]  Want  of  affection; 
flight;  diflike;  ill  will  not  heightened  to  averfion. 

Difappointment  gave  him  a  dfinclinatlon  to  the  fair  fex,  for 
whom  he  does  not  exprefs  all  the  refpc£t  poffible.  Arb.  and Pote. 
o  Disincli  ne.  v.  a.  [dis  and  incline. ]  To  produce  diflike 
to  ;  to  make  difaffeCted  ;  to  alienate  affeCIion  from. 

,  They  were  careful  to  keep  up  the  fears  and  apprehenfions 
in  the  people  of  dangers  and  defigns,  and  to  djmcline  them 
from  any  reverence  or  affeCtion  to  the  queen,  whom  they  be¬ 
gun  every  day  more  implacably  to  hate,  and  confequently  to 
difoblige.  Clarendon. 

Disingenu'it  y.  f.  [from  difmgenuous  ]  Meannefs  of  arti¬ 
fice  ;  unfairnefs. 

•They  contraCt  a  habit  of  ill-nature  and  dfmgenuity  neceftary 
to  their  affairs,  and  the  temper  of  thofe  upon  whom  they  arc 
to  work.  .  _  Clarendon. 

Disingenuous,  adj.  [dis  and  ingenuous. J  Unfair;  meanly 

artful;  vicioufly  fubtle;  fly;  cunning;  illiberal;  unbecoming 

a  gentleman ;  crafty. 

’  Pis  difmgenuous  to  accufe  our  age 
Of  idienefs,  who  all  our  pow’rs  engage 
In  the  fame  ftudies,  the  fame  courfe  to  hold. 

Nor  think  our  rcafon  for  new  arts  too  old.  Denham. 

It  was  a  difmgenuous  way  of  proceeding,  to  oppofe  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  charity  concerning  their  church,  to  a  judgment  of 
rcafon  concerning  the  nature  of  aCtions.  Stilling  fleet. 

There  cannot  be  any  thing  fo  difmgenuous  and  mifbecoming 
any  one  who  pretends  to  be  a  rational  creature,  as  not  to  yield 
to  plain  rcafon  and  the  conviction  of  clear  arguments.  Locke. 
Disinge'nuously.  adv.  [from  difmgenu  us.]  In  a  d  fin  tenuous 
manner. 

Disincf/nuousness.  n.f  [from  difmger.uMs.]  Mean  fubtilty; 
unfairnefs ;  low  craft. 

I  might  prefs  them  with  the  unreafonablenefs,  the  djingenu- 
oufiefs  of  embracing  a  profeffion  to  which  their  own  hearts 
have  an  inward  reluClance.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  /  3. 

Dis- 
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D  siNHE'risON.  n.f.  [dis  and  inherit.]  The  a<5t  of  cutting  orr 
from  any  hereditary  fuccefflon ;  the  aift  of  difinheriting. 

If  he  (food  upon  his  own  title  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter, 
inherent  in  his  perfon,  he  knew  it  was  a  title  condemned  by 
parliament,  and  generally  prejudged  in  the  common  opinion 
of  the  realm,  that  it  tended  directly  to  the  difmherifon  of  the 
line  of  York.  Bacon  s  Henry  Vll. 

The  chief  minifter  of  the  revenue  was  obliged  to  prevent 
and  even  oppofe  fuch  dijinherijon.  Clarendon » 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  cut  off  from  an  hereditary  right. 

In  refpedt  of  the  effects  and  evil  confequences,  the  adultery 
of  the  woman  is  worfe,  as  bringing  baftardy  into  a  family, 
and  difwherifons  or  great  injuries  to  the  lawful  children.  Tayl. 

To  Disinhe  rit,  v.  a.  [dls  and  inhe>  it.]  To  cut  off  from  an 
hereditary  right ;  to  deprive  of  an  inheritance* 

Is  it  then  juft  with  us  to  diftnhent 
The  unborn  nephews  for  the  father’s  fault  ?  Davies. 

Unmuffle,  ye  faint  ftars,  and  thou  fair  moon* 

Stoop  thy  pale  vifage  through  an  amber  cloud. 

And  dijinherit  chaos  that  reigns  here 

Ind  ouble  might  cf  darknefs,  and  of  flander.  Aiilton. 

Pofterity  ftands  curs’d  !  fair  patrimony, 

That  I  muit  leave  ye,  Tons  !  O  were  I  able 
To  wafle  it  all  myfelf,  and  leave  ye  none; 

So  difmkerited ,  how  would  ye  blefs 

Me,  now  your  curfe  !  Milton' .  ParadifeLoJl ,  b.  x.  /.  5">  r. 

Of  how  fair  a  portion  Adam  dfinherited  his  whole  pofterity 
bv  one  ftngle  prevarication.  South's  Sermons. 

To  Disinte'r.  v  a.  [from  dis  and  inter.]  T  o  unbury  ;  to 
take  out  of  the  grave. 

The  philofopher,  the  faint,  or  the  hero,  the  wife,  the  good, 
or  thegreatman,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian, 
which  a  proper  education  might  have  dfintertcd.  Addif.  Sped. 

Dis.  ntere'sse D.  n.  f.  [dis  and  intereJfG  French.  It  is  written 
difinterejled  by  thofe  who  derive  it  immediately  from  intereft, 
and  1  think  more  properly  ]  Without  regard  to  private  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  not  biafied  by  particular  views  ;  impartial. 

Not  that  tradition’s  parts  are  ufelefs  here. 

When  general,  old,  diftnterefs' d,  and  clear.  Dry  den. 

Disinter e'ssm  ent.  n  f.  [dis  and  interefjement,  French  ]  Dif- 
regard  to  private  advantage ;  difintereft ;  difintereftednefs.  This 
word  like  charges  in  the  fame  fentence,  is  merely  gallick. 

He  has  managed  fome  of  the  charges  of  the  kingdom  with 
known  ability,  and  laid  them  down  with  entire  di /inter ef merit . 

Prior's  Pojlfcript. 

Disinterest,  n  f  [dis  and  inter ejl.] 

1.  What  is  contrary  to  one’s  wifh  or  profperity  ;  that  which  any 
one  is  concerned  to  prevent. 

They  judge  it  the  great  difmterejl  to  Rome.  Glanville. 

2.  Indifference  to  profit ;  fuperiority  to  regards  of  private  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Disj'  nte rested,  adj.  [from  difmterejl.]  Superior  to  regard  of 
private  advantage  ;  not  influenced  by  private  profit. 

Mv  lord,  as~ difinterejled  as  you  appear  to  the  world,  I  am 
convinced,  that  no  man  is  more  in  the  power  of  prevailing 
favourite  paffion  than  yourfelf.  Swift. 

n  Withcut  any  ccnc  rn  in  an  affair  ;  without  fear  or  hope. 

D  sintere'stedly.  ada.  [from difmterejl ed  ]  In  adifintereft- 
e<i  manner. 

Disinterestedness,  n.f.  [from  difmterefted.]  Contempt  of 
private  intereft ;  negleft  of  perfonal  profit. 

Thcfe  expreffions  of  felfiflmefs  and  difinterefednefs  have  been 
ufed  in  a  very  loofe  and  indeterminate  manner.  Brown. 

To  Disi'ntricate.  V.  a.  [dis  and  intricate.]  To  difin- 
tangle.  .  T>iCi. 

To  Disinvi'te.  v.  a.  [dis  and  invite.]  To  retradt  an  invita¬ 
tion.  .  ...  Dia‘ 

To  D.sjo'in.  v.  a.  [, dejoindre ,  French  ;  dis  and  join.]  To  fepa- 

rate  ;  to  part  from  each  other  ;  to  difunite  ;  to  funder. 

Never  (hall  my  harp  thy  praife 
Forget,  nor  from  thy  father  s  praife  disjoin.  Milton  s  P.  Lof. 

Left  different  degree 
Disjoin  us,  and  I  then  too  late  renounce 
Deity’  for  thee,  when  fate  will  not  permit.  Milton.  P.Lojl. 

Happier  for  me,  that  all  our  hours  affign’d 
Together  we  had  liv’d  :  ev’n  not  in  death  disjoin'd.  Dryd. 
Never  let  us  lay  down  our  arms  againft  France  till  we  have 
utterly  disjoined  her  from  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  Addijon. 

To  Disjoint,  v.a.  [dis  and  joint.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  joint. 

Be  all  their  ligaments  at  once  unbound, 

And  their  di  j  inted  bones  to  powder  ground.  Sandy's  Paraph. 

Yet  what  could  fwords  or  poifon,  racks  or  flame,  T 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  the  brittle  frame,  r 

More  fatal  Henry’s  words;  they  murder  Emma’s  fame.  Pr.  3 

2.  To  break  at  junctures;  to  feparate  at  the  part  where  there 

is  a  cement.  _ 

Mould’ring  arches,  and  disjointed  columns*  iiene • 

3.  To  break  in  pieces  ;  to  dilaniats. 

Rotation  muft  difperfe  in  air, 

AH  things  which  on  the  rapid  orb  appear ; 

And  if  no  power  that  motion  fliould  conti;oul, 

it  muft  disjoint  and  difflpate  the  whole.  Blacbtutre, 


Should  a  barbarous  Indian,  who  had  never  feeri  a  palace  of 
a  ftiip,  view  the  feparate  and  disjointed  parts,  he  would  he 
able  to  form  but  a  very  lame  and  dark  idea  of  either  of  thofe 
excellent  and  ufeful  inventions.  H'atts's  lmprovm.  of  the  Mind. 

4.  To  carve  a  fowl. 

5.  To  make  incoherent ;  to  break  the  relation  between  the  parts. 

The  conftancy  of  your  wit  was  not  wont  to  bring  forth  fuch 
disjointed  fpeeches.  Sidneys  b.  ii. 

But  now  her  grief  has  wrought  her  into  frenzv, ' 

The  images  her  troubled  fancy  forms 

Are  incoherent,  wild ;  her  words  disjointed.  Smith. 

To  Disjoi'nt.  v.  n.  To  fall  in  pieces. 

Let  both  worlds  disjoint ,  and  all  things  fuffer, 

Ete  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth . 

Disjoi'nt.  participle .  [from  the  verb.]  Separated  ;  divided. 

Young  Fortin  bras, 

Holding  a  weak  fuppofal  of  our  worth ; 

Thinks,  by  our  late  dear  brother’s  death, 

Our  ftate  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame.  Shakefp.  Blam'd. 

Disjudica'tion.  n. J.  [dijudicatio^  Latin.]  Judgment;  deter¬ 
mination  ;  perhaps  only  miftaken  for  dijudication. 

The  difpofition  of  the  organ  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
disjudications  we  make  of  colours.  Boyle  on  Colours . 

Disju'nct.  adj.  [ disjundus ,  Latin.]  Disjoined;  feparate. 

Disjunction,  n.f.  [from  dijunCiio,  Latin.]  Difunion  ;  repa¬ 
ration  ;  parting. 

You  may 

Enjoy  your  miftrefs  now,  from  whom,  you  fee, 

There’s  no  di  junction  to  be  made,  but  by 
Your  ruin.  Shakefpeare' s  Winter's  'Tales 

There  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  body  natural  and  poli¬ 
tic,  in  which  the  ecclefiaftical,  or  fpiritual  part;  juftly  fupplies 
the  part  of  the  foul ;  and  the  violent  reparation  of  this  from 
the  other,  does  as  certainly  infer  death  and  diffolution,  as  the 
disjunction  of  the  body  and  the  foul  in  the  natural.  South. 

Disjunctive,  adj.  [disjunCtivus,  Latin.] 

1.  Incapable  of  union. 

Such  principles,  whefe  atoms  are  of  that  disjunctive  nature, 
as  not  to  be  united  in  a  fufficient  number  to  make  a  vifible 
mafs.  Grew' s  Cofm.  Sac  b.  i.  c.  2. 

2.  That  which  marks  reparation  or  oppofitlon  ;  as  I  Lve  him ,  or 
f  ar  him. 

There  are  fuch  words  as  disjunctive  conjunctions.  Watts . 

3.  [In  logick.]  A  disjunctive  propofition  is  when  the  parts  are  op- 

pofed  to  one  another  by  disjunctive  particles ;  as,  It  is  either  day 
or  night :  The  weather  is  either  Jhiny  or  rainy :  Quantity  is  either 
length ,  breadth ,  or  depth.  The  truth  of  disjunctives  depends  on  the 
neceflary  and  immediate  oppofitlon  of  the  parts,  therefore  only 
the  laft  of  thefe  examples  is  true ;  but  the  two  firft  are  not 
ftriCtly  true,  becaule  twilight  is  a  medium  between  day  and 
night;  and  dry  cloudy  weather  is  a  medium  between  fhining 
and  raining.  _  _  Watts’s  Logick. 

A  disjunctive  fyllogyfm  is  when  the  major  propofition  is  dif- 
junCtive ;  as,  The  earth  moves  in  a  circle ,  or  an  ellip/is ;  but  it 
does  not  move  in  a  circle,  therefore  it  moves  in  an  el- 
lipfts.  Watts’s  Logick. 

Disjunctively,  adv.  [from  disjunctive.]  DiftinCtly ;  fe- 
parately. 

What  he  obferves  of  the  numbers  disjunctively  and  apart, 
reafon  fuggefts  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  body  united. 

Caufes  of  the  Decay  of  Piety . 

DISK.  n.f.  [ difeus ,  Latin.] 

1.  T  he  face  of  the  fun,  or  any  other  planet,  as  it  appears  to 
the  eye. 

The  difk  of  Phsebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high, 

Appears  at  firft  but  as  a  bloodfhot  eye.  Dryden. 

It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  rays,  which  are  equally  re¬ 
frangible,  do  fall  upon  a  circle  anfwering  to  the  fun’s  dijk.  Newt , 
Mercury’s  difk 

Can  fcarce  be  caught  by  philofophic  eye, 

Loft  in  the  near  effulgence.  Thomfon's  Summer . 

2.  A  broad  piece  of  iron  thrown  in  the  antient  fports  ;  a  quoit. 

The  cryftal  of  the  eye,  which  in  a  fifli  is  a  ball,  in  any 
land  animal  is  a  difk  or  bowl ;  being  hereby  fitted  for  the 
clearer  fight  of  the  objeCt.  Grew's  Cofm.  Sac.  b.  i.  c.  5. 

In  areas  vary’d  with  mofaic  art. 

Some  whirl  the  dijk,  and  fome  the  jav’lin  dart.  Pope's  Od. 

DiskiNdness.  n.  f.  [dis  and  kindnefs.]  Want  of  kindnefs  ; 
want  of  affeCHon ;  want  of  benevolence. 

2.  Ill  turn;  injury;  aCl  of  malignity  ;  detriment. 

This  difeourfe  is  fo  far  from  doing  any  dijkindnefs  to  the 
caufe,  that  it  does  it  a  real  fervice.  Woodward’s  Nat.  Hijl. 

Disli'ke.  n.f.  [from  the  verb  ] 

1.  Difinclination  ;  abfence  of  affe&ion ;  the  contrary  to  fondneil. 
He  then  them  took,  and  tempering  goodly  well 
Their  contrary  dijlikes  with  loved  means, 

Did  place  them  all  in  order,  and  compel 
To  keep  themfelves  within  their  fundry  reigns. 

Together  link’d  with  adamantine  chains.  Spencer. 

Your  dijlikes  to  whom  I  would  be  pleafing. 

Do  cloud  my  joys  v  ith  danger  and  with  forrow.  Shakefp. 

^  Cods 
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God’s  grace,  that  principle  of  his  new  birth,  gives  him 
continual  dif  ike  to  fin.  Hammond' s  Pratt.  Catechifm. 

Sorrow  would  have  been  as  filent  as  thoughts,  as  fevere  as 
philolophy.  It  would  have  refted  in  inward  fenfes,  tacit 
dif  ikes.  _  South' s  Sermons. 

Our  likings  01  dijlikes  arc  founded  rather  upon  humour  and 
fancy  than  upon  reafon.  -  L'Eftrar.ge. 

I  he  jealous  man  is  not  angry  if  you  diflike  another;  but  if 
you  find  thofe  faults  which  are  in  his  own  character,  you  dif- 
cover  not  only  your  difike  of  another,  but  of  himfelf.  Addif 

2.  Difcord  ;  dillcntion  ;  difagreement.  'I  his  fenfe  is  not  now 
in  ufe. 

This  faid  Aletes,  and  a  murmur  role 
That  Ihew’d  dijlike  among  the  chriftian  peers.  Fairfax. 

1  o  I)isli  KE.  v.  a.  [ais  and  like.]  T[  o  difapprove  ;  to  regard 
without  aftedion  ;  to  regard  with  ill-will  or  diCuft. 

What  moft  he  fhould  dif  ike,  feems  pleafant  to  him  ; 
What  like,  offenfive.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Ye  dif  ike ,  and  fo  undo 

The  players,  and  dilgrace  the  poet  too.  Denh.  Prol.  Sophy. 
Y  hoioever  dijlikes  the  digreflions,  or  grows  weary  of  them, 
may  throw  them  away.  Temple 

DisiTkeful.  adj.  [dijlike  and  full.]  Difaffeded  ;  malign. 

I  think  it  belt,  by  an  union  of  manners,  and  conformity  of 
minds,^  to  bring  them  to  be  one  people,  and  to  put  away  the 
dfikeful  conceit  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Spcnfer' s  Ireland. 

I  o  DisliTen.  v  a.  [dis  and  like. ]  To  make  unlike. 

M  uffie  your  face, 

Difmantle  yoii  ;  and,  as  you  can,  difiken 
'I  he  truth  of  your  own  feeming.  bhaktfp.  Winters  Tale. 
Dislikeness.  n.f  [ dis  and  hkenefs. J  Diffimilitude;  not  re- 
femblance;  unlrkenefs. 

1  hat  which  is  not  defigned  to  reprefent  any  thing  but  itfclf, 
can  never  he  capable  of  a  wrong  reprefentation,  nor  miflead 
“S  from  the  true  apprehenfion  of  anything  by  its  dfikenefs 
to  it;  and  fuch,  excepting  thofe  of  fubftanees,  arc  all  our  own 
complex  ideas.  Locke. 

DisiTker.  u.J.  [{sons  dif  ike.]  A  difapprover  ;  one  that  is  not 
pleafed. 

1  here  is  a  point,  which  whoever  can  touch,  will  never  fail 
of  pleafing  a  majority,  fo  great  that  the  dfikers  will  be 
forced  to  fall  in  with  the  herd.  Swift's  Intell. 

ToDisiTmb.  v.  a.  [dis  and  limb.]  Todilaniate;  to  tear  limb 
from  limb.  jy^ 

T.  o  Disli  mn.  v.  a.  [dis  and  limn.]  To  unpaint;  to  ftrike  out 
of  a  pidure. 

That  which  is  now  a  horfe,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dfimns ,  and  makes  it  indiftind 
As  water  is  in  water.  Shakefpeare' s  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

To  Di'slocate.  v.  a.  |V/Vand  locus,  Latin. J 

1.  To  put  out  of  the  proper  place. 

The  ftrata  feemed  to  have  been  dif  scaled,  borne  from  their 
original  fite,  and  diftanced  by  fome  external  power.  Woodw. 

After  fome  time  the  ftrata  were  broken  on  all  fides  of  the 
globe,  that  they  were  difocated ,  and  their  filiation  varied, 
being  elevated  in  fome  places,  and  depreffed  in  others.  Woodw. 
.2.  To  put  out  of  joint;  to  disjoint. 

Were’t  my  fitnefs 

To  let  thefe  hands  obey  my  boiling  blood, 

They’re  apt  enough  to  difocate  and  tear 
Thy  flefti  and  bones.  Shakefpear's  King  Lear. 

Dislocation,  n.f.  [from  difocate  ] 
i  .  The  ad  of  fhifting  the  places  of  things. 

2.  Theftate  of  being  difplaced. 

The  pofture  of  rocks,  often  leaning  or  proftrate,  (hews  that 
they  had  fome  difocation  from  their  natural  fite.  Burnet. 

j.  A  luxation  ;  a  violent  prefiure  of  a  bone  out  of  the  focket  • 
a  joint  put  out. 

It  might  go  awry  either  within  or  without  the  upper,  as 
often  as  it  is  forcibly  pulled  to  it,  and  fo  caufe  a  dfocation ,  or 

aftrain.  Grew' s  Mufeum. 

I  o  Dislodge,  v.  a.  [dis  and  lodge.] 

1.  To  remove  from  a  place. 

The  fhell-filh  which  are  refident  in  thefe  places  live  and  die 
there,  and  are  never  dfodged  or  removed  by  ftorms  nor  caft 
upon  the  Ihores,  which  the  littorales  ufually  are.  Woodward 

2.  To  remove  from  an  habitation. 

Thofe  fenfes  loft,  behold  a  new  defeat. 

The  foul  dfodging  from  another  feat.  ’  Dryden's  Juv. 

3  To  drive  an  enemy  from  a  ftation.  J 

My  fword  can  perfed  what  it  has  begun, 

And  from  your  walls  difiodge  that  haughty  fon.  Dryd.  dvr 
4.  To  remove  an  army  to  other  quarters. 

The  ladies  have  prevail’d, 

The  Volfcians  are  difodg'd ,  and  Marcus  gone.  Shakefp.  Cor 
1  o  Dislo'dge.  v.  n.  To  go  away  to  another  place. 

Soon  as  midnight  brought  on  the  dulky  hour, 
friendlieft  to  fleep,  and  filence,  he  refolv’d 
With  all  his  legions  to  dfodge.  Milton's  Par.  Loft. 

Dislo  yal.  adj.  [dcfoyal,  French  ;  dis  and  loyal.] 

*’  true  10  a^eSlauce;  faithlefs ;  falfe  to  a  fovercign ;  dif- 
obcdient.  0 
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Foul  diftruft,  and  breach 
Difoyal  on  the  part  of  man  ;  revolt 
And  difobedience.  Milton' s  Paradfe  Lojl,  b.  ix.  /.  y. 

2.  Difhoneft ;  perfidious.  Obfolete. 

Such  things,  in  a  fa  He  difoyal  knave, 

Are  tricks  of  cuftom  ;  but,  in  a  man  that’s  juft, 

}  hey’re  cold  dedations  working  from  the  heart, 

'I  hat  paflion  cannot  rule.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

3.  Not  true  to  the  marriage-bed. 

The  lady  is  difoyal. 

—  Difoyal!  7  he  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wick- 

ednefs-  .  •  Shakefpeare. 

Difoyal  town  ! 

Speak,  did  ft  not  thou 

h  ot-fake  thy  faith,  and  break  the  nuptial  vow  ?  Dryden. 

4.  falfe  in  love;  not  conftant.  The  three  latter  fenfes  are  now 
obfolete. 

Disloyally.  ady.  [from  difoyal.]  Not  faithfully ;  treache- 
roully ;  difobediently. 

Dislo'yalty.  n.f  [from  difoyal.] 

J .  W  ant  of  fidelity  to  the  fovereign. 

Let  the  truth  of  that  religion  I  profefs  be  reprefented  to 
judgment,  not  in  the  difguifes  of  levity,  fchifm,  herefy,  no- 
veky,  and  dfoyalty.  King  Charles. 

2.  VV ant  of  fidelity  in  love.  A  fenfe  now  obfolete. 

1  here  fhall  appear  fuch  feeming  truths  of  Hero’s  dfoyalty , 
that  jealoufy  [hall  be  called  aflurance.  Sh.Much  Ado  about  Noth . 

DFSMAL.  adj.  [dies  malus ,  Latin,  an  evil  day.]  Sorrowful ; 
dire;  horrid;  melancholy;  uncomfortable;  unhappy;  dark.* 
Gn  the  one  hand  fet  the  moft  glittering  temptations  to  dif¬ 
cord,  and  on  the  other  view  the^/Wefte&s  of  it  .Dec.  of  Piety. 

DFsmally.  adv.  [from  dif 'naif]  Horribly;  forrowfully ;  un¬ 
comfortably.  1 

DFsmalness.  n.  f.  [from  difnal. ]  Horror  j  forrow. 

To  Dismantle,  v.  a.  [dis  and  mantle .] 

1.  To  throw  oft'  a  drefs  ;  to  ftrip. 

He  that  makes  his  prince  defpifed  and  undervalued,  and 
beats  him  out  of  his  fubjeds  hearts,  may  eaftly  ftrip  him  of 
his  other  garrifom,  having  already  difpoftefled  him  of  his 
ftrongeft,  by  difnantling  him  of  his  honour,  and  feiftng  his 
rotation.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  i  o  loole ;  to  unfold  ;  to  throw  open. 

I  his  is  moft  ftrange  ! 

That  fhe,  who  ev’n  but  now  was  your  beft  obied, 

Deareft  and  beft,  fhould  in  this  trice  of  time 

Commit  a  thing;  fo  monftrous,  to  difmantle 

So  many  folds  of  favour.  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear. 

3.  To  ftrip  a  town  of  its  outworks. 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  pofiefs  our  own  fort,  without  the  dif- 
mantling  and  demoliftiing  of  our  enemies.  Hakewiil  on  Provid. 

4.  To  break  down  any  thing  external. 

His  eyeballs,  rooted  out,  are  thrown  to  ground  ;  v 
His  nofe  difmantled ,  in  his  mouth  is  found  ;  .  C 

His  jaws,  cheeks,  front,  one  undiftinguifh’d  wound.  Dry.  ) 

To  Disma  sk.  v.  a.  [dis  and  mafk.]  1  o  diveft  of  a  malk;  ta 
uncover  from  concealment. 

Fair  ladies  mafk’d,  are  rofes  in  the  bud  ; 

Or  angels  veil’d  in  clouds :  are  rofes  blown, 

Dfnajkd ,  their  damaik  tweet  commixture  fhewn.  Shakefp. 
./  h!r  marquis  had  no  leilure  to  laugh,  but  thought  beft  to 
d JmaJ  ns  beaid  ->  and  io  told  him5  that  he  was  goino*  co¬ 
vertly.  °  r/? 

To  DlSMA'Y.  v.  a.  [defmayar,  Spanifh.J  To  terrify  ;  to  dis¬ 
courage  ;  to  affright ;  to  deprefs ;  to  dejed. 

Their  mighty  ftrokes  their  haberjeons  difriay  d.  Fai.  3u. 
Lnemies  would  not  be  fo  iroublefome  to  theweftern  coafts, 
nor  that  country  itfelf  would  be  fo  often  dfmayed with  alarms 
as  they  have  of  late  years  been.  Raleigh's  Elays. 

He  will  not  fail  thee ;  fear  not,  neither  be  dfmayed.  Deutr. 
Nothing  can  make  him  remifs  in  the  pradice  of  his  duty," 
no  profped  of  intereft  can  allure  him,  no  fear  of  danger 
dfmay  him.  Atterhury's  Sen, ms. 

Ul^lA  v.  n.f  [, defnayb ,  Spamfti.J  Fall  of  courage;  terrour 
relt ;  defertion  of  mind  ;  fear  imprefled. 

All  fat  mute, 

Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts  ;  and  each 
In  others  countenance  read  his  own  difrnay.  Milt.  Par.Lof . 

1  his  then  not  minded  in  dfmay,  yet  now 
Affbres  me  that  the  bitternefs  of  death 
Is  paft.  Milton's  Paradfe  Loft ,  b.  xi.  /.  1  c6. 

Disma  vedness,  n.f  [from  difrnay.]  Dejedion  of  courage; 
difpiritednefs.  &  » 

I  he  valianteft  feels  inward  difnayeebiefs ,  and  yet  the  fear- 

dIsmT “TT k;  ■  W'H. 

DISME.  n.f  [b  rench.J  A  tenth  ;  the  tenth  part ;  tythe. 

Since  the  fiift  fword  was  drawn  about  this  queftion, 

Lv’ry  tithe  foul  ’mongft  many  thoufand  diftnes , 

Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.  '  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Creftida. 

I  he  pope  began  to  excrcife  his  new  rapines  here  in  Eng¬ 
land,  by  a  compliance  with  the  faid  king  Edward,  in  granting 
him  two  years  difme  from  the  clergy.  Avlife's  Parcrgon. 
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To  Dism  f/mber.  v  a.  [dis  and  member.]  To  divide  member 
from  member  ;  to  dilacerate  ;  to  cut  in  pieces. 

I  am  with  both,  each  army  hath  a  hand ; 

And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both, 

They  whirl  afunder,  and  difmember  me.  Shake fp.  King  “John, 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caefar’s  fpirit, 

And  not  difmember  Caefar  !  But,  alas  ! 

C*far  mult  bleed  for  it.  Shakefpeare’ s  Julius  Casfar. 

A  ftate  can  never  arrive  to  its  period  in  a  more  deplorable 
crifis,  than  when  fome  prince  lies  hovering,  like  a  vulture, 
to  devour,  or  difmember  its  dying  carcafs.  Swift. 

Fowls  obicene  difmember  d  his  remains, 

And  dogs  had  torn  him  on  the  naked  plains.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 
Thofe  who  contemplate  only  the  fragments  or  pieces  of 
fcience,  difperfed  in  Ihort  unconne&ed  difeourfes,  without  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  can  never  furvey  an  entire  body  of  truth, 
but  muff  always  view  it  as  deformed  and  difmembered.  Watts. 
To  DISMI'SS.  v.  a.  [ dimifjus ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fend  away. 

We  commit  thee  thither. 

Until  his  army  be  difmifs’d  from  him.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
He  difmipfd  the  aflembly.  Acts  xix.  41. 

2.  To  give  leave  of  departure. 

If  our  young  lulus  be  no  more, 

Difmifs  our  navy  from  your  friendly  fhore.  Dryd.  Virg .  Ain. 
7.  To  difeard  ;  to  diveft  of  an  office. 

D  ismi'ssion.  n.f  [from  demiff io ,  Latin.] 

1.  Difpatch  ;  a£t  of  fending  away. 

So  pois’d,  fo  gently  Ihe  defeends  from  high. 

It  feems  a  fofr  difmifjion  from  the  Iky.  Dryd.  Hind  and  Pant. 

2.  An  honourable  difeharge  from  any  office  or  place. 

Not  only  thou  degrad’ll  them,  or  remit’ll 
To  life  obfeure,  which  were  a  fair  difmiffion ; 

But  throw’ll  them  lower  than  thou  didll  exalt  them  high. 

Milton’ s  Agcrjf.es,  l.  (387. 

3  Deprivation  ;  obligation  to  leave  any  poll  or  place. 

You  mull  not  Hay  here  longer;  your  difmiffion 
Is  come  from  Casfar.  Shakefpeare’ s  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

To  Dism o'rtg age.  v.  a.  [ dis  and  mortgage .]  To  redeem 

from  mortgage. 


He  difmortgaged  the  crown  demefnes,  made  an  increafe  of 
munition,  arms  and  treafure,  and  left  behind  a  mafs  of 
gold.  Hc-w el’ s  Vocal  Forrejl . 

To  Dismo'unt.  v.  a.  [ demonter ,  French.] 

1.  To  throw  off  an  horfe. 

From  this  flying  Heed  unrein’d,  as  once 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  clime, 

Difmounted. ,  on  th’  Aleian  field  I  fail.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft, 

2.  To  throw  from  any  elevation  or  place  of  honour. 

3.  To  throw  cannon  from  its  carriage. 

The  Turks  artillery,  planted  againft  that  tower,  was,  by 
the  Ikilfulnefs  of  the  Chrillian  cannoneers,  in  fhort  time  dif- 
mounted  with  fhot  from  the  tower,  and  many  of  the  gunners 
flain.  Knolles's  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

To  Dismo'unt.  v.  n. 

j.  To  alight,  from  an  horfe. 

When  he  came  within  fight  of  that  prodigious  army  at 
Agincourt,  he  ordered  all  his  cavalry  to  difmount ,  and  im¬ 
plore  upon  their  knees  a  bleffing.  Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  N°.  49. 

7.  To  defeend  from  any  elevation. 

To  Disna'turalisf..  v.  a.  [dis  and  naturalife.]  Toalienate; 
to  make  alien  ;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  birth. 

Disna'tured.  adj.  [dis  and  nature.]  Unnatural;  wanting  na¬ 
tural  tendernefs  ;  devoid  of  natural  affedlion. 

If  fhe  mull  teem, 

Create  her  child  of  fpleen,  that  it  may  live. 

And  be  a  thwart  difnatur’d  torment  to  her.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 

Disobe'dience.  n.f.  [dis  and  obedience .] 

j.  Violation  of  lawful  commands  or  prohibition;  breach  of 
duty  due  to  fuperiours. 

Th’  offence  is  holy  that  fhe  hath  committed, 

And  this  deceit  lofes  the  name  of  craft, 

■  Of  difobedience ,  or  unduteous  title.  Shak.  M.  IV.  of  Windf. 

Of  man’s  firft  difobedience ,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  fing  heav’nly  mufe.  Milton. 

Murder,  adultery,  or  difobedience  to  parents,  have  a  general 
notion  antecedently  to  laws.  Stillingfeet. 

This  is  not  difobedience ,  but  rebellion  ;  ’tis  declaiming  the 
fovereignty  of  Chrift,  and  renouncing  all  allegiance  to  his 
authority.  Rogers ,  Sermon  4. 

2.  Incompliance. 

If  planetary  orbs  the  fun  obey, 

Why  flrould  the  moon  difown  his  fovereign  fway  ; 

Why  in  a  whirling  eddy  of  her  own 
Around  the  globe  terreftrial  fhould  Ihe  run  ? 

This  difbcdience  of  the  moon  will  prove 

The  fun’s  bright  orb  does  not  the  planets  move.  Blackmore. 

Disobe'dient.  adj.  [dis  and  obedient.]  Not  obfervant  of  law¬ 
ful  authority ;  guilty  of  the  breach  of  lawful  commands  of 
prohibition. 

1  he  man  of  God  was  difledient  unto  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  1  Kings  xiii.  26. 

Vo  L .  I. 


ToDxsobe'y.  v  a.  [dis  and  obey.]  To  break  commands  or 
tranfgrefs  prohibitions. 

She  abfolutely  bade  him,  and  he  durft  not  know  how  te 
difobey .  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

He’s  loth  to  difobey  the  god’s  command. 

Nor  willing  to  forfake  this  pleafarit  land.  Denham . 

Disoblig  a'tion.  n.f.  [dis  and  obligation,]  Offence;  caufe  of 
difgufl. 

if  he  receded  from  what  he  had  promifed,  it  would  be  fuch 
a  difobligation  to  the  prince  that  he  would  never  forget  it.  Clar. 

There  can  be  no  malice,  and  confequently  no  crime  or  dif¬ 
obligation.  L’  Eft  range. 

To  DISOBLI'GE.  v.  a.  [dis  and  oblige.]  To  offend  ;  to  dif- 
guft ;  to  give  offence  to.  A  term  by  which  offence  is  ten¬ 
derly  exprefled. 

Afhley  had  been  removed  from  that  charge,  and  Was 
thereby  fo  much  difobltged  that  he  quitted  the  king’s  party.  Cia . 

Thofe,  though  in  higheft  place,  who  flight  and  difoblige 
their  friends,  fhall  infallibly  come  to  know  the  value  of  them, 
by  having  none,  when  they  fhall  moll  need  them.  South. 

Is  is  in  the  power  of  more  particular  perfons  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  than  in  any  other,  to  diftrefs  the  government,  when 
they  are  difobltged.  Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  Np.  48. 

My  plan  has  given  offence  to  fome  gentlemen,  whom  it  would 
not  be  very  fafe  to  difoblige.  Addifon  s  Guardian ,  N°.  108. 

We  love  and  effeem  our  clergy,  and  are  apt  to  lay  fome 
weight  upon  their  opinion,  and  would  not  willingly  difoblige 
them.  Swift  concerning  the  Sacramental  Tejl. 

If  a  woman  fuffers  her  lover  to  fee  ihe  is  loth  to  difoblige 
him,  let  her  beware  of  an  encroacher.  C  tariff  a* 

Disobli'ging.  participial  adj.  [from  difoblige.]  Difguffing;  un- 
pleafing ;  offenfive. 

Peremptorinefs  can  befit  no  form  of  underfianding  :  it  ren¬ 
ders  wife  men  difobliging  and  troublefome,  and  fools  ridiculous 
and  contemptible.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  f.  1 1 . 

Disobligingly.  adv.  [from  difobliging.]  In  a  difguffing  or 
offenfive  manner  ;  without  attention  to  pleafe. 
Disobli'gingness.  n.f.  [f rom  difobliging.]  Offenfivenefs j 
readinefs  todifguft. 

Diso'rbed.  adj.  [dis  and  orb.]  Thrown  out  of  the  proper 
orbit. 

Fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 

Or  like  a  ftar  dijorb’d.  Shakefpeare’ s  Troilus  and  Crefftda . 

Diso'rder.  n.f.  [dis  and  order ;  defordre,  French.] 

1.  Want  of  regular  difpofition ;  irregularity;  confufion ;  Un¬ 
methodical  diftribution. 

When  I  read  an  author  of  genius  without  method,  I  fancy 
myfelf  in  a  wood  that  abounds  with  many  noble  objects, 
rifing  among  one  another  in  the  greateft  confufion  and  dip 
order.  Spectator,  N°.  476. 

2.  Tumult;  diffurbance;  buftle. 

A  greater  favour  this  diforder  brought 
Unto  her  fervants,  than  your  awful  thought 
Durll  entertain,  when  thus  compell’d  they  preft 
The  yielding  marble  of  her  fnowy  breaft.  Waller. 

3.  Negledt  of  rule  ;  irregularity. 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  diforder  part. 

And  fnatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art  Pope’s  Fffays. 

4.  Breach  of  laws ;  violation  of  Handing  inftitution. 

There  reigned  in  all  men  blood,  manflaughter,  diffuieting 
of  good  men,  forgelfulnefs  of  good  turns,  and  diforder  in 
marriages.  Wifd.  xiv.  26. 

5.  Breach  of  that  regularity  in  the  animal  ceconomy  which  ■ 
caufes  health  ;  ficknefs  ;  diftemper.  It  is  ufed  commonly  for 
a  flight  difeafe. 

Pleafure  and  pain  are  only  different  conffitutions  of  the 
mind,  fometimds  occafioned  by  diforder  in  the  body,  or  fome- 
times  by  thoughts  in  the  mind.  Locke. 

6.  Difcompofure  of  mind  ;  turbulence  of  paffions. 

To  Diso'rder.  v.  a.  [dis  and  order.] 

1.  To  throw  into  confufion ;  to  confound;  to  put  out  of  me* 
thod  ;  to  difturb  ;  to  ruffle  ;  to  confufe. 

Eve 

Not  fo  repuls’d,  with  tears  that  ceas’d  not  flowing, 

And  treffes  all  diforder’ d,  at  his  feet 

Fell  humble.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x.  1.  9 1 1. 

Yon  diforder’d  heap  of  ruin  lies, 

Stones  rent  from  ftones,  where  clouds  of  duff  arife-.  Drydett. 
The  incurfions  of  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  nations, 
dij'ordered  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  empire.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins . 

2.  I  o  make  fick  ;  to  difturb  the  body. 

3.  To  difeompofe;  to  difturb  the  mind. 

Disordered,  adj.  [from  diforder.]  Diforderly;  irregular  j 
vicious;  loofe ;  unreftrained  in  behaviour;  debauched. 

Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  fquiresj 
Men  fo  diforder’ d,  fo  debauch’d  and  bold, 

That  this  our  court,  infe&ed  with  their  manners, 

Shews  like  a  riotous  inn.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Liar ¥ 

Diso'rde  redness,  n.f  [from  difrdered.  ]  irregularity;  want 
of  order  ;  confufion. 

By  that  dfordcrednefs  of  the  foldiets  a  great  advantage  was 
offered  unto  the  enemy.  Knolles’s  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 
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Disorderly,  adj.  [from  diforder.] 

1 .  Confufcd  ;  immethodical ;  without  proper  diftribution. 

[  hofe  obfolete  laws  of  Henry  J.  were  but  dijorderly,  coil- 
fufed,  and  general  things ;  rather  cafes  and  fhells  of  admi- 
niftration  than  inftitutions.  Hale. 

2.  Irregular  ;  tumultuous. 

His  thoughts,  which  are  the  pictures  and  refults  of  paf- 
fions,  are  generally  fuch  as  naturally  arife  from  thofe  difor- 
derly  motions  of  our  fpirits.  Dryden. 

A  diforderly  multitude,  contending  with  the  body  of  the 
legiflature,  is  like  a  man  in  a  fit,  under  the  conduct  of  one  in 
the  fulnefs  of  his  health  and  ftrength.  Addifon. 

3.  Lawlefs;  contrary  to  law ;  inordinate  5  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  life ;  vicious. 

They  thought  it  the  extreme!!  of  evils  to  put  themfelves  at 
the  mercy  of  thofe  hungry  and  diforderly  people.  Bac.  H.  VII. 

He  reproved  them  for  their  diforderly  affemblies,  again!!  the 
peaceable  people  of  the  realms.  Hayward. 

Diso'rderly.  adv.  [from  diforder.'] 

1.  Without  rule;  without  method  ;  irregularly;  confufedly. 

Naked  favages  fighting  diforderly  with  ftones,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  their  commanders,  may  truly  and  abfolutely  be  faid 

tow*r.  Raleigh’s  EJfays. 

2.  Without  law  ;  inordinately. 

We  behaved  not  ourfelves  diforderly  among  you.  2  Theff.  iii. 
DisoRdinate.  adj.  [ dis  and  ordinate .]  Not  living  by  the 
rules  of  virtue  ;  inordinate. 

Thefe  not  difordinatc ,  yet  caufelefs  fuffer 
The  punifhment  of  difiolute  days.  Milton’s  Agonifles. 

DisoRdinately.  adv.  [from  dijordinate.]  Inordinately; 
vicioufly. 

Diso'rientated.  adj.  [  dis  and  orient.]  Turned  from  the 
Eaft;  turned  from  the  right  direction;  thrown  out  of  the 
proper  place.  Harris. 

"I  o  Diso'wn.  v.  a.  [dis  and  own.] 

1 .  To  deny  ;  not  to  allow. 

Then  they,  who  brother’s  better  claim  difown , 

Expel  their  parents,  and  ufurp  the  throne.  Dryden’ s  Ain'. 

2.  To  abrogate ;  to  renounce. 

When  an  author  has  publickly  difowned  a  fpurious  piece, 
they  have  difputed  his  name  with  him.  Swift. 

To  DISPA'ND.  v.  a.  [  difpando ,  Latin.  ]  To  difplay  ;  to 
fpread  abroad.  Did}. 

Dispa'nsion.  n.  f  [from  difpanfus,  Lat.]  The  a£t  of  difplay- 
ing  ;  the  a<S!  of  fpreading ;  diffufion  ;  dilatation. 

To  DISPA'RAGE.  v.  a.  [from  difpar ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  match  unequally;  to  injure  by  union  with  fomething  in- 
feriour  in  excellence. 

2.  To  injure  by  a  comparifon  with  fomething  of  lefs  value. 

3.  To  treat  with  contempt;  to  mock  ;  to  flout;  to  reproach. 

Ahaz,  his  fottifh  conqueror  he  drew, 

God’s  altar  to  difparage  and  difplace. 

For  one  of  Syrian  mode.  Milton’s  Par  adife  Lofl. 

Thou  durft  not  thus  difparage  glorious  arms. 

Which  greateft  hero’s  have  in  battle  worn, 

Their  ornament  and  fafety.  Milton’s  Agonifles ,  /.  1130. 
They  will  defy 

That  which  they  love  moft  tenderly  ; 

Quarrel  with  minc’d  pies,  and  difparage 

Their  belt  and  deareft  friend,  plum- porridge.  Hudibras 

4.  To  bring  reproach  upon;  tobethecaufe  of  difgrace. 

How  fhall  frail  pen,  with  fear  difparaged. 

Conceive  fuch  fovereign  glory  and  great  bountihed.  Fai.  £ht. 
His  religion  fat  eafdy,  naturally,  and  gracefully  upon  him, 
without  any  of  thofe  forbidding  appearances  which  fometimes 
difparage  the  actions  of  men  fincerely  pious.  Atterbury’s  Serm. 

5.  To  marry  any  one  to  another  of  inferiour  condition. 
Disparagement,  n.f.  [from  difparage.] 

1.  Injurious  union  or  comparifon  with  fomething  of  inferior  ex¬ 
cellence. 

They  take  it  for  a  difparagement  to  fort  themfelves  with 
any  other  than  the  enemies  of  the  publick  peace.  L’EJlrange. 

2.  [In  law.]  Matching  an  heir  in  marriage  under  his  or  her  de¬ 
gree,  or  again!!  decency.  Cowel. 

You  wrongfully  do  require  Mopfa  to  fo  great  a  difparage- 
ment ,  as  to  wed  her  father’s  fervant.  Sidney. 

She  was  much  affectionate  to  her  own  kindred,  even  unto 
faCtion,  which  did  ftir  great  envy  in  the  lords  of  the  king’s 
fide,  who  counted  her  blood  a  difparagement  to  be  mingled 
with  the  king’s.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

3.  Reproach;  difgrace;  indignity. 

Gentle  knight, 

That  doth  again!!  the  dead  his  hand  uprear, 

His  honour  ftains  with  rancour  and  defpight. 

And  great  difparagement  makes  to  his  former  might.  Fa.  fhi. 
In  a  commonwealth  much  difparagement  is  occafioned, 
when  able  fpirits,  attracted  by  a  familiarity,  are  inflamed  with 
.  faCtion.  JVotton. 

Eis  no  difparagement  to  philofophy,  that  it  cannot  deify 
us*  Glanv.  Apol. 

Rcafon  is  a  weak,  diminutive  light,  compared  to  revela¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  no  difparagement  to  a  ftar  that  it  is  not 
a  fan.  South’s  Sermons. 
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Rely  upon  your  beauty :  ’twere  a  difparagement  of  that  to 
talk  of  conditions,  when  you  are  certain  of  making  your  own 
terms.  Southern’s  Innocent  Adultery. 

4.  It  has  to  before  the  perfon  or  thing  difparaged. 

Then  to  our  age,  when  not  to  pleafure  bent, 

This  feems  an  honour,  not  difparagement.  Denham. 

The  play  was  never  intended  for  the  ftage;  nor,  without 
difparagement  to  the  author,  could  have  fucceeded.  Dryden. 
DispaRager.  n.f.  [ from  difparage.]  One  that  difgraces ; 
one  that  treats  with  indignity. 

Dispara'tes.  n.f  [difparata,  Latin.]  Things  fo  unlike  that 
they  cannot  be  compared  with  each  other. 

DispaRity.  n.f.  [from  difpur,  Latin  ] 

1.  Inequality ;  difference  in  degree  either  of  rank  or  excellence. 
Between  Elihu  and  the  reft  of  Job’s  familiars,  the  greateft 
difparity  was  but  in  years.  Hooker ,  b.  \.  f.  47. 

Among  unequals,  what  fociety 
Can  fort,  what  harmony  or  true  delight  ? 

Which  muff:  be  mutual,  in  proportion  due, 

Giv’n  and  receiv’d  ;  but  in  difparity , 

7'he  one  intenfe,  the  other  ftill  remifs, 

Cannot  well  fuit  with  either,  but  foon  prove 
Tedious  alike.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl,  b  viii.  /.  386. 

There  was  as  great  a  difparity  between  the  practical  di&ates 
of  the  underftanding  then  and  now,  as  there  is  between  em¬ 
pire  and  advice,  counfel  and  command.  South’s  Sermons. 

Men  ought  not  to  affociate  and  join  themfelves  together  in 
the  fame  office,  under  a  difparity  of  condition  or  profeffion. 

Ayliffe s  Par  ergon. 

Some  members  muft  prefide  and  direCI,  and  others  ferve 
and  obey ;  and  a  difparity  between  thefe,  in  the  outward  con¬ 
dition,  is  neceffary  to  keep  feveral  orders  in  mutual  depen- 
dance  on  each  other.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

2.  Diflimilitude ;  unlikenefs. 

To  DispaRk.  v.  a.  [ dis  and  park.] 

1 .  To  throw  open  a  park. 

You  have  fed  upon  my  figniories, 

Difpark'd  my  parks,  and  fell’d  my  foreft  woods.  Sh.  R.  II. 

2.  To  let  at  large  without  enclofure. 

They  were  fuppos’d 
By  narrow  wits  to  be  inclos’d, 

’Till  his  free  mufe  threw  down  the  pale, 

And  did  at  once  dijpark  them  all.  Waller. 

To  DispaRt.  v.  a.  [dis  and  part ;  departir ,  French  ;  difpertior , 
Latin.]  To  divide  in  two  ;  tofeparate;  to  break  ;  to  bur!!  ; 
to  rive. 

The  gate  nor  wood,  nor  of  enduring  brafs, 

But  of  more  worthy  fubftance  framed  was; 

Doubly  difparted ,  it  did  lock  and  clofe, 

That  when  it  locked,  none  might  through  it  pafs.  Fai.  Jfht. 
On  either  fide 

Difparted  chaos  overbuilt  exclaim’d. 

And  with  rebounding  furge  the  bars  aflail’d, 

7  hat  fcorn’d  his  indignation.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  ix. 
The  reft  to  feveral  places 

Difparted ,  and  between  fpun  out  the  air.  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 

Dijparted  Britain  mourn’d  their  doubtful  fway, 

And  dreaded  both,  when  neither  would  obey.  Prior. 

The  pilgrim  oft. 

At  dead  of  night,  ’mid  his  orifon,  hears 
Aghaft,  the  voice  of  time  difparting  tow’rs.  Dier. 

Dispa'ssion.  n.f  [dis  and  pajfton.]  Freedom  from  mental  per¬ 
turbation  ;  exemption  from  paflion. 

What  is  called  by  the  Stoicks  apathy,  or  difpaffion ,  is  called 
by  the  Scepticks  indifturbance,  by  the  Molenills  quietifm, 
by  common  men  peace  of  confcience.  Temple. 

Dispassionate,  adj.  [from  dis  and  paffionate.]  Cool;  calm; 
impartial;  moderate;  temperate. 

Wife  and  difpajfonate  men  thought  he  had  been  proceeded 
with  very  juftly.  Clarendon. 

ToDispe'l.  v.  a.  [ difpello ,  Latin.]  To  drive  by  fcattering ; 
to  diflipate. 

If  the  night 

Have  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal’d, 

Difperfe  it,  as  now  light  difpels  the  dark.  Milton. 

When  the  fpirit  brings  light  into  our  minds,  it  difpels  dark- 
nefs :  we  fee  it,  as  we  do  that  of  the  fun  at  noon,  and  need 
not  the  twilight  of  reafon  to  !hew  it.  Locke. 

Dispe’nce.  n.f.  [ defpence ,  Fr.]  Expence;  coft;  charge. 

It  was  a  vault  ybuilt  for  great  dijpence , 

With  many  ranges  rear’d  along  the  wall, 

And  one  great  chimney,  whofe  long  funnel  thence 
The  fmoke  forth  threw.  Fairy  ffueen,  b  ii.  cant.  9. 

ToDlSPE'ND.  v.  a.  [difpendo,  Latin.]  To  fpend  ;  to  con- 
fume  ;  to  expend. 

Of  their  commodities  they  were  now  fcarce  able  to  difpend 
the  third  part.  SpenJ'er's  State  of  Ireland. 

Dispe'nsary.  n.f.  [from  difpenfe.]  The  place  where  medi¬ 
cines  are  difpenled. 

To  thee  the  lov’d  difpem’ry  I  refign.  Garth. 

Dispensation,  n.f.  [from  difpenfatio,  Latin.] 

1.  Diftribution;  the  a£!  of  dealing  out  any  thing. 

This  perpetual  circulation  is  conftantly  promoted,  by  a  dif- 

penfation 
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penfation  of  water  promifcuoufly  and  indifferently  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  Woodward’ s  Natural  Hijiory. 

2.  The  dealing  of  God  with  his  creatures;  method  of  provi¬ 
dence  ;  diftribution  of  good  and  evil. 

God  delights  in  the  miniftries  of  his  own  choice,  and  the 
methods  of  grace,  in  the  ceconomy  of  heaven,  and  the  dif- 
penfations  of  eternal  happinefs.  "Taylor  's  Worthy  Communicant. 

Neither  are  God’s  methods  or  intentions  different  in  his 
difpenfations  to  each  private  man.  Rogers,  Sermon  16. 

Do  thou,  my  foul,  the  deftin’d  period  wait, 

When  God  fhall  folve  th$  dark  decrees  of  fate  ; 

His  now  unequal  difpenfations  clear, 

And  make  all  wife  and  beautiful  appear.  Tickcll. 

3.  An  exemption  from  fome  law ;  a  permiflion  to  do  fomething 
forbidden  ;  an  al'owance  to  omit  fomething  commanded. 

A  difpenfation  was  obtained  to  enable  Dr.  Barrow  to 
marry.  Ward. 

Dispensa'tor.  n.  f.  [Latin.]  One  employed  in  dealing  out 
anything;  a  diftributer. 

As  her  majefty  hath  made  them  difpenfators  of  her  favour 
towards  her  people,  fo  it  behoveth  them  to  Ihew  themfelves 
equal  diftributers  of  the  fame.  Bacon. 

Dispensatory,  n.  f.  [from  difpenfe  ]  A  book  in  which  the 
compofftion  of  medicines  is  deferibed  and  directed;  in  the 
Greek  a  Pharmacopeia. 

The  defeription  of  the  ointment  is  found  in  the  chvmical 
difpenfatory.  Bacons  Natural  Hijiory ,  N°.  98. 

A  whole  difpenfatory  was  little  enough  to  meet  with,  and 
fuffice  to  all  their  wants.  Hammond. 

Our  materia  medica  is  large  enough;  and  to  look  into  our 
difpenfatories,  one  would  think  no  difeafe  incurable.  Baker. 

To  DIbPE'NSE.  v.  a.  [defpenfer ,  French  ] 

1.  To  deal  out;  to  diftribute. 

Thofe  now,  that  were  difpens’d , 

The  burden  of  many  ages,  on  me  light 
At  once,  by  my  foreknowledge.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft. 
Thofe  to  whom  Chrift  has  committed  the  difpenfing  of  his 
gofpel.  Decay  of  Piety. 

At  length  the  mufes  ftand  reftor’d  again 
While  you  difpenfe  the  laws  and  guide  the  ftate.  Dryden. 

To  them  but  earth-born  life  they  did  difpenfe , 

To  us,  for  mutual  aid,  celeftial  fenfe.  Tate’s  "Juvenal. 

2.  To  make  up  a  medicine. 

3.  To  Dispense  with.  To  excufe;  to  grant  difpenfation  for; 

to  allow. 

To  fave  a  brother’s  life, 

Nature  difpenfes  with  the  deed.  Shak  Meafurefor  Meafure. 
How  few  kingdoms  are  there,  wherein,  by  difpenfing  with 
oaths,  abfolving  fubje&s  from  allegiance,  and  curfing,  or 
threatning  to  curfe,  as  long  as  their  curfes  were  regarded,  the 
popes  have  not  wrought  innumerable  mifehiefs  ?  Raleigh’s  Eff. 
Rules  of  words  may  be  difpenfed  with.  Watts's  Logick. 

4.  To  Dispense  with.  To  clear  from ;  to  fet  free  from  an 
obligation.  This  conftru£Hon  feems  ungrammatical. 

I  could  not  difpenfe  with  myfelf  from  making  a  voyage  to 
Caprea.  Addifon’ s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

5.  To  Dispense  with.  To  obtain  a  difpenfation  from  ;  to  come 
to  agreement  with.  This  ftru&ure  is  irregular,  unlefs  it  be 
here  fuppofed  to  mean,  as  it  may,  to  difeount ;  to  pay  an 
equivalent. 

Haft  thou  not  fworn  allegiance  unto  me  ? 

Canft  thou  difpenfe  with  heav’n  for  fuch  an  oath  ?  Sh.  H.V I. 

Dispe'nse.  n.  f  [from  the  verb.]  Difpenfation;  exemption. 

Then  reliques,  beads. 

Indulgences,  difpenfes ,  pardons,  bulls, 

The  fport  of  winds.  Milton's  Paradife  LoJI,  l.  iii. 

Dispe'nser.  n.  f.  [from  difpenfed]  One  that  difpenfes ;  one 
that  deals  out  any  thing  ;  a  diftributer. 

The  minifters  of  that  houfhold  are  the  difpenfers  of  that 
faith.  Sprat! s  Sermons. 

Thofe  who  ftand  before  earthly  princes,  who  are  the  dif¬ 
penfers  of  their  favours,  and  conveyers  of  their  will  to  others, 
challenge  high  honours.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

To  Dispe'ople.  v.  a.  [dis  and  peopled]  To  depopulate  ;  to 
empty  of  people. 

The  Irifh  whom  they  banifhed  into  the  mountains,  where 
they  lived  only  upon  white  meats,  feeing  their  lands  fo  dif- 
peopled  and  weakened,  came  down  into  all  the  plains  ad¬ 
joining.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

Conflagrations,  and  great  droughts,  do  not  merely  difpeople, 
but  deftroy.  Bacon,  Effay  59. 

His  heart  exalts  him  in  the  harm 
Already  done,  to  have  difpeopled  heav’n.  Milton’s  Par.  Loft. 

Kings,  furious  and  fevere, 

Who  claim’d  the  fkies,  difpeopled  air  and  floods. 

The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods.  Pope. 

Dispe'opler.  n.f.  [from  difpeople.]  A  depopulator;  a  waiter. 

Nor  drain  I  ponds,  the  golden  carp  to  take ; 

Nor  trowle  for  pikes,  di/peoplers  of  the  lake.  Gay. 

To  Dispe'rge.  v.  a.  [ difpergo ,  Latin.]  To  fprinkle;  to 
fcatter.  Shakefpeare. 

To  DISPE'RSE.  v.  a.  [difperfus,  Latin.] 
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r .  To  fcatter  ;  to  drive  to  different  parts. 

And  I  fcattered  them  among  the  heathen,  and  they  were 
difperfed  through  the  countries.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  19. 

2.  'Fo  diffipate. 

Soldiers,  difperfe  yourfelves.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI. 

If  the  night 

Have  gather’d  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal’d, 

Difperfe  it,  as  now  light  difpels  the  dark.  Milton. 

Dispf/rsedl  y.  adv.  [from  dijperjed.]  In  a  difperfed  manner  ; 
feparately.  , 

I  he  exquifite  wits  of  fome  few,  peradventure,  are  able, 
difperfedly  here  and  there,  to  find  now  a  word,  and  then  a  len- 
tence,  which  may  be  more  probably  lufpedted  than  ealily 
cleared  ef  errour.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  1 3. 

Thofe  minerals  are  either  found  in  grains,  difperfedly  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  corpufcles  of  earth  or  fand,  or  elfe  amaffed 
into  balls  or  nodules.  Woodward. 

Dispe'rsedness.  n.f.  [from  difperfe .]  The  ftate  of  being 
difperfed  ;  difperfion. 

Dispe'rseness.  n.J.  [from  difperfe.~\  Thinnefs;  fcatterednefs. 

I  he  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  by  Pifo  refembled  to  a  lib- 
bard’s  fkin,  the  diftance  of  whofe  fpots  reprefent  the  difperje- 
nefs  of  habitations  or  towns  in  Africk.  Brerewood  on  Languages. 

Dispenser,  n.f  [from  difperfe.']  A  fcatterer;  a  fpreader. 

Thofe  who  are  pleafed  with  defamatory  libels,  fo  far 
as  to  approve  the  authors  and  difperfers  of  them,  are  as 
guilty  as  if  they  had  compofed  them.  Spoliator,  N°.  451. 

Dispe'rsion.  n.f.  [from  difperfio ,  Latin.] 

1 .  The  a£l  of  fcattering  or  fpreading. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  fcattered. 

Noah  began  from  thence  his  difperfion.  Raleigh’s  Hijiory. 

After  fo  many  difperftons,  and  fo  many  diviftons,  two  or 
three  of  us  may  yet  be  gathered  together,  not  to  plot,  but  to 
divert  ourfelves,  and  the  world  too  if  it  pleafes.  Pope. 

ToDii  pFrit.  v.  a.  [ dis  and  Jpirit.~\ 

1.  To  difeourage ;  to  dejedl;  to  deprefs ;  to  damp;  to  terrify ; 
to  intimidate  ;  to  fright ;  to  ftrike  with  fear. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  poor  man  appeared  fo  difpirited,  that 
he  fpoke  but  few  words  after  he  came  upon  the  fcaffold.  Clar. 

The  providence  of  God  ftrikes  not  in  with  them,  but 
dafties,  and  even  difpirits,  all  their  endeavours,  and  makes 
their  defigns  heartlefs  and  ineffectual.  South’s  Sermons. 

Steady  to  my  principles,  and  not  difpirited  with  my  afflic¬ 
tions,  I  have  overcome  all  difficulties.  Dryden’ s  /EnftDed  cat. 

Amidft  all  the  honours  that  are  paid  him,  he  feels  nothing 
in  himfelf  but  a  poor,  weak,  difpirited  mortal,  yielding  to 
the  laws  of  corruption.  Rogers,  Sermon  5. 

2.  To  exhauft  the  fpirits ;  to  opprefs  the  conftitution  of  the  body. 

He  has  difpirited  himfelf  by  a  debauch,  and  drank  away  his 
good  humour.  Collier. 

Dispi'ritedness.  n.f  [from  difpirit.~\  Want  of  vigour; 
want  of  vivacity.  Didt. 

To  Displace,  v.  a.  [dis  and  place. ] 

1.  To  put  out  of  place;  to  place  in  another  fituation. 

2.  To  put  out  of  any  ft&te,  condition,  office,  truft,  or  dignity. 

To  difplace  any  who  are  in,  upon  difpleafure,  is  by  all  means 
to  be  avoided,  unlefs  there  be  a  manifeft  caufe  for  it.  Bacon. 

Abdal,  who  commands 

The  city,  is  the  prince’s  friend,  and  therefore 

Muff:  b edifplac'd,  and  thou  Ihalt  ftrait  fucceed  him.  Denh. 

A  religion  eftablifhed  by  God  himfelf,  fhould  not  be  dif- 
placed  by  any  thing,  under  a  demonftration  of  that  divine 
power  that  firft  introduced  it.  South's  Sermons. 

One  then  may  be  difplac’d,  and  one  may  reign  ; 

And  want  of  merit  render  birthright  vain.  Drycl.  Aurengz. 

2.  To  diforder. 

You  have  difplac’d  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting. 

With  moft  admir’d  diforder.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

Displ a/cenc y.  n.f  [clifplicentia,  Latin.] 

1.  Incivility;  difobligation. 

2.  Difguft  ;  any  thing  unpleafing. 

The  difplacencies  that  he  receives,  by  the  confequences  of 
his  excefs,  far  outweigh  all  that  is  grateful  in  it.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

To  Displa'nt.  v.  a.  [ dis  and  plant.~\ 

1.  To  remove  a  plant. 

2.  To  drive  a  people  from  the  place  in  which  they  have  fixed 
their  refidence. 

All  thofe  countries,  which,  lying  near  unto  any  mountains, 
or  Irifh  defarts,  had  been  planted  with  Englilh,  were  Ihortly 
clifplanted  and  loft.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

Plantations  are  amongd  ancient,  primitive,  and  heroical 
works  :  when  the  world  was  young,  it  begat  more  children  ; 
for  I  may  julily  account  new  plantations  to  be  the  children  of 
former  kingdoms  :  I  like  a  plantation  in  a  pure  foil ;  that  is, 
where  people  are  not  difplanted.  Bacon’s  Ejfays. 

DisplantaG  ion.  n.f  [from  dis  and  plantation 

1.  I  he  removal  of  a  plant. 

2.  The  ejection  of  a  people. 

The  Edenites  were  garrifoned  to  refill  the  Affyrians, 
whofe  di /'plantation  Senacherib  vaunted  of.  Ra/ciob, 

To  DISPL  A' Y.  v.  a.  [deplier,  dcfpLyer,  French.] 

1.  To  fpread  wide. 
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The  northern  wind  his  wings  did  broad  difplay 
At  his  command,  and  reared  him  up  light.  Fairy  Qiieen. 

Say,  how  this  inftrument  of  love  began  ; 

And  in  immortal  {trains  difplay  the  fan.  Gay. 

2#  To  exhibit  to  the  fight  or  mind. 

You  fpeak  not  like  yourfelf,  who  ever  yet 
Have  flood  to  charity,  and  difplay' d  th’  effects 
Of  difpofltion  gentle.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

Thou  heav’n’s  alternate  beauty  can’ll  clifplayy 
The  blufh  of  morning,  and  the  milky  way.  Dryden. 
The  works  of  nature,  and  the  words  of  revelation,  dijplay 
truth  to  mankind  in  characters  fo  vifible,  that  thofe,  who 
are  not  quite  blind,  may  read.  Locke. 

The  ftorm  the  dark  Lycaean  groves  difplay  dy 
And  firft  to  light  expos’d  the  facred  {hade.  Pope's  Statius. 

3.  To  carve  ;  to  cut  up. 

He  carves,  difplays ,  and  cuts  up  to  a  wonder.  Speflator. 

4.  To  talk  without  reftraint. 

The  other  meffenger, 

Whofe  welcome  I  perceiv’d  had  poifon’d  mine, 

Being  the  very  fellow  which  of  late 

D  if  play'd  fo  faucily  againft  your  highnefs.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 

5.  To  let  oftentatioufly  to  view. 

They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit,  hard  by  Herne’s  oak,  with 
obfeured  lights;  which,  at  the  very  inftant  of  FalftafF’s  and 
our  meeting,  they  will«at  once  difplay  to  the  night.  Shakefp. 

Displa'y.  n.f  -[from  the  verb.]  An  exhibition  of  any  thing 
to  view. 

Our  enobled  underftandings  take  the  wings  of  the  morning 
to  vifit  the  world  above  us,  and  have  a  glorious  difplay  ok  the 
higheft  form  of  created  excellencies.  Glanv.  Scepf  c.  2. 

We  can  with  the  greateft  coldnefs  behold  the  ftupendous 
difplays  of  omnipotence,  and  be  in  tranfports  at  the  puny 
effays  of  human  lkill.  Spectator,  N°.  626. 

DispleAsance.  n.f.  [from  difpleafe. ]  Anger;  difeontent.’ 
Obfolete. 

Cordell  faid,  fhe  lov’d  him  as  behov’d; 

Whofe  Ample  anfwer  wanting  colours  fair 

To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  difpleafance  mov’d.  Fairy  Queen. 

DrsPLEA'sANT.  adj.  [from  difpleafe.]  Unpleaflng;  offenAve ; 
unpleafant. 

What  to  one  is  a  moft  grateful  odour,  to  another  is  noxious 
and  difpleafant ;  and  it  were  a  mifery  to  fome  to  lie  ftretched 
on  a  bed  of  rofes.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  15. 

To  DispleAse.  v.  a.  [ dis  and  pleafe.\ 

1 .  To  offend ;  to  make  angry. 

God  was  difpleafed  with  this  thing.  I  Chron.  xxi.  7: 

Your  extreme  fondnefs  was  perhaps  as  difpleafmg  to  God 
before,  as  now  your  extreme  affliction.  Temple. 

2.  To  difguft  ;  to  raife  averfion. 

Foul  fights  do  rather  difpleafe ,  in  that  they  excite  the 
memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the  immediate  obje&s ;  and 
therefore,  in  pictures,  thofe  foul  fights  do  not  much  offend. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°.  275. 
Sweet  and  {linking  commonly  ferve  our  turn  for  thefe  ideas, 
which,  in  effeCf,  is  little  more  than  to  call  them  pleafing  or 
difpleafmg ;  though  the  fmell  of  a  rofe  and  violet,  both  fweet, 
are  certainly  very  diflind  ideas.  Locke. 

DispleAsingness.  n.f  [  from  difpleafmg.  ]  Offenfivenefs ; 
quality  of  offending. 

It  is  a  miflake  to  think  that  men  cannot  change  the  dif- 
pleafingnefs  or  indifferency,  that  is  in  aCfions,  into  pleafure  and 
defire,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is  in  their  power.  Locke. 

Displeasure,  n.f.  [from  difpleafe.] 

1.  Uneafinefs;  pain  received. 

When  good  is  propofed,  its  abfence  carries  difpleafure  or 
pain  with  it.  Locke. 

2.  Offence ;  pain  given. 

Now  {hall  I  be  more  blamelefs  than  the  Philiflines,  though 
I  do  them  a  difpleafure.  xv*  3- 

3.  Anger ;  indignation. 

True  repentance  may  be  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  fuch  as 
fear  God,  and  yet  incur  his  difpleafure ,  the  deferved  effeCf 
whereof  is  eternal  death.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  22. 

He  fliould  beware  that,  by  the  fame  of  fuch  a  faCl,  he  did 
not  provoke  Solyman’s  heavy  difpleafure  againft  him.  Knolles. 

Undoubtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
From  his  difpleafure.  Milton's  Paradife  Lof,  b.x.  1.  109. 
Though  the  rcciprocalnefs  of  the  injury  ought  to  allay  the 
difpleafure  at  it,  yet  men  fo  much  more  confider  what  they 
fu fl'er  than  what  they  do.  Decay  of  Piety. 

On  me  alone  thy  juft  difpleafure  lay  ; 

But  take  thy  judgments  from  this  mourning  land.  Dryden. 

Y’  have  {hewn  how  much  you  my  content  defign  ; 

Yet,  ah  !  would  heaven’s  difpleafure  pafs  like  mine.  Dryden. 
Nothing  is  in  itfelf  fo  pernicious  to  communities  of  learned 
men  as  the  difpleafure  of  their  prince,  which  thofe  may  juftly 
expeCt  to  fed  who  would  make  ufe  of  his  favour  to  his  own 
prejudice.  Addifon' s  Freeholder ,  N°.  33. 

4.  State  ol  dif  race;  ftate  in  which  one  does  obtain  difeoun- 
tenance;  disfavour. 


He  went  into  Poland,  being  in  difleafure  with  the  pope 
for  overmuch  familiarity.  Pcacham  on  Mufck. 

To  DisPleAsure.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  difpleafe;  not 
to  gain  favour ;  not  to  win  afteCtion.  A  word  not  elegant, 
nor  now  in  ufe. 

When  the  way  of  pleafuring  or  difpleafuring  lieth  by  the 
favourite,  it  is  impoflible  any  other  fhould  be  overgreat.  Bacon. 
ToDISPLODE.  v.  a.  [difplodoy  Latin.]  To  difperfe  with 
a  loud  noife ;  to  vent  with  violence. 

In  view 

Stood  rank’d  of  feraphim  another  row. 

In  pofture  to  difplode  their  fecond  Are 

Of  thunder.  Milton's  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  vi.  /.  605. 

Displo'sion.  n.f.  [from  difptofus ,  Lat.]  The  aCt  of  difplod- 
ing  ;  a  fudden  burft  or  difperfion  with  noife  and  violence. 

DispoAt.  n.f  [dis  and  fport.]  Play;  fport;  paftime;  diver- 
Aon ;  amufement;  merriment. 

She  lift  not  hear,  but  her  difports  purfu’d  ; 

And  ever  bade  him  ftay,  ’till  time  the  tide  renew’d.  Fai.Qu. 
His  difports  were  ingenuous  and  manlike,  whereby  he  always 
learned  lomewhat.  Hayward  on  LdwardW. 

She  bufted,  heard  the  found 
Of  rufling  leaves;  but  minded  not,  as  us’d 
To  fuch  difport  before  her  through  the  Add.  Milt.  P.  Lfl. 

To  Dispo'rt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.}  To  divert. 

He  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 

Comes  hunting  this  way  to  difport  himfelf.  Shakef.  Hen.  VI. 

To  DispoAt.  v.  n.  To  play  ;  to  toy  ;  to  wanton. 

Frefh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whifper’d  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rofe,  flung  odours  from  the  fpicy  fhrub 
Difporting  !  Miltin' s  Para  ife  ‘  off  b.  viii.  /.  5  1 

Loofe  to  the  winds  their  airy  garments  flew ; 

The  glitt’ring  textures  of  the  filmy  dew. 

Dipt  in  the  richeft  tin&ure  of  the  fkies. 

Where  light  difports  in  ever  mingling  dyes.  Pope. 

Disposal,  n.f.  [from  difpofe.] 

1.  The  adt  of  difpofing  or  regulating  any  thing;  regulation; 
difpenfation ;  diftribution. 

Tax  not  divin e  difpofal-,  wifeft  men 
Have  err’d,  and  by  bad  women  been  deluded.  Milt.  Agon. 

2.  The  power  of  diftribution;  the  right  of  beftowing. 

I  am  called  off  from  publick  differtations  by  a  domeftick 
affair  of  great  importance,  which  is  no  lefs  than  the  difpofal 
of  my  After  Jenny  for  life.  2  atlery  N\  75. 

Are  not  the  bleflings  both  of  this  world  and  the  next  in  his 
difpofal  ?  Atterburf  s  Sermons. 

3.  Government;  management;  conduCl. 

We  {hall  get  more  true  and  clear  knowledge  by  one  rule, 
than  by  taking  up  principles,  and  thereby  putting  our  minds 
into  the  difpofals  of  others.  Locke. 

To  DISPGAE.  v.  a.  [ difpofer ,  French  ;  difponoy  Latin.] 

1.  To  employ  to  various  purpofes ;  to  diffufe. 

Thus  whilft  {lie  did  her  various  pow’r  difpofe , 

The  world  was  free  from  tyrants,  wars,  and  woes.  Prior. 

2.  To  give;  to  place  ;  to  beftow. 

Y et  fee,  when  noble  beneftts  {hall  prove 
Not  well  difpos'd ,  the  mind  grown  once  corrupt, 

They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIII. 

Of  what  you  gathered,  as  moft  your  own,  you  have  dif- 
pofed  much  in  works  of  publick  piety.  Spratt's  Sermons. 

3.  To  turn  to  any  particular  end  or  confequence. 

Endure,  and  conquer  ;  Jove  will  foon  difpofe , 

To  future  good,  our  paft  and  prefent  woes.  Dryden' s  Virgil : 

4.  To  adapt;  to  form  for  any  purpofe. 

Thefe,  when  the  knights  beheld,  they  ’gan  difpofe 
Themfelves  to  court,  and  each  a  damfel  chofe.  Fai.  Queen. 

But  if  thee  lift  unto  the  court  to  throng. 

And  there  to  haunt  after  the  hoped  prey, 

Then  muft  thou  thee  difpofe  another  way.  Hulberd' sTale. 

5.  To  frame  the  mind ;  to  give  a  proper  propenfton ;  to  incline. 

Sufpicions  difpofe  kings  to  tyranny,  hulbands  to  jealoufy, 
and  wife  men  to  irrefolution  and  melancholy.  Bacon's  Effays. 

The  memory  of  what  they  had  fuffered,  by  being  without 
it,  eaftly  difpofed  them  to  do  this.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

He  knew  the  feat  of  Paradife, 

And,  as  he  was  difpos'd ,  could  prove  it 
Below  the  moon,  or  elfe  above  it.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  r. 
This  difpefes  men  to  believe  what  it  teaches,  to  follow  what 
it  advifes.  Temple. 

A  man  might  do  this  now,  if  he  were  malicioufly  difpojedy 

and  had  a  mind  to  bring  matters  to  extremity.  Dryd.  Spa.  Fry. 

This  may  difpofe  me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception  of  truth ; 
but  helps  me  not  to  it.  Locke. 

Although  the  frequency  of  piayer  and  falling  may  be  cf  no 
efficacy  to  difpofe  God  to  he  more  gracious,  yet  it  is  of  great 
ufe  to  difpofe  us  to  be  more  objedts  of  his  grace.  Smalndge. 

If  mere  moral  ills  And  themfelves  difpofed  to  pride,  lull,  in¬ 
temperance,  or  avarice,  they  do  not  think  their  morality  con¬ 
cerned  to  check  them.  Swift. 

6.  To  regulate;  to  adjuft. 


Wak’d 
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Wak’d  by  the  cries,  th’  Athenian  chief  arofe, 

The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  difpofe.  Dryderf s  Fables. 

7.  To  Dispose  of.  To  apply  to  any  purpofe ;  to  transfer  to 
any  othe.-  perfon  or  life. 

All  men  are  naturally  in  a  ftate  of  perfecft  freedom  to  order 
their  a&ions,  and  difpofe  of  their  poiieffions  and  perfons  as 
they  think  fit,  within  the  bounds  of  the  law  of  nature.  Locke , 
DifpJ'e  of  the  meat  with  the  butler,  or  any  other  crony.  Sw. 

8.  To  Dispose  cf  To  put  into  the  hands  of  another. 

As  (he  is  mine,  J  may  difpofe  of  her  ; 

Which  fhall  be  cither  to  this  gentleman, 

Or  to  her  death.  Sbakefpeare's  Midfummer  Night's  Dream. 

I  have  diftofed  of  her  to  a  man  of  bufinefs,  who  will  let  her 
fee,  that  to  be  well  drefied  in  good  humour,  and  chearful  in 
her  family,  are  the  arts  and  fciences  of  female  life.  Tatler. 

9.  To  Disfose  of.  To  give  away. 

A  rural  judge  difpos'd  of  beauty’s  prize.  Waller. 

10.  To  Dispose  of  To  employ  to  any  end. 

The  lot  is  call  unto  the  lap  ;  but  the  whole  difpofing  thereof 

is  of  the  Lord.  Trov.  xvi.  33. 

They  muft  receive  inftruciions  how  to  difpofe  of  themfelves 
when  they  come,  which  muft  be  in  the  nature  of  laws 
unto  them.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Vilacrs. 

11.  To  Dispose  of.  To  place  in  any  condition. 

For  the  remaining  doubt, 

What  to  refolve,  and  how  difpofe  of  me, 

Be  warn’d  to  caft  that  ufelefs  care  afide.  Dryden's  Fables. 

11.  To  Dispose  of  To  put  away  by  any  means. 

They  require  more  water  than  can  be  found,  and  more 
than  can  be  difpofecl  of  if  it  was  found.  Burnet's  Th.  of  Earth. 
To  Dispose,  v.n.  To  bargain;  to  make  terms.  Obfolete. 
When  flie  faw  you  did  fufpedt 
She  had  difpos'd  with  Crefar,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purg’d,  fhe  fent  word  {he  was  dead.  Shakefp. 
Dispose,  n.  f.  [from  the  verb. J 

1.  Power;  management;  difpofal. 

All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  difpofe ; 

My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation.  Shakefpeare. 

It  fhall  be  my  talk 

To  render  thee  the  Parthian  at  difpofe.  Milton's  Farad.  Reg. 

Of  all  your  goodnefs  leaves  to  our  difpofe , 

Our  liberty’s  the  only  gift  we  chufe.  Dryden's  Indian  Emp. 

2.  Diftribution  ;  a£t  of  government. 

All  is  beft,  though  oft  we  doubt 
What  th’  unfearchable  difpofe 

Of  higheft  wifdom  brings  about, 

And  ever  beft  found  in  the  clofe.  Milton's  Agon'Jlcs. 

3.  Difpofition  ;  caft  of  behaviour.  Obfolete. 

He  hath  a  perfon,  and  a  fmooth  difpoJe9 
To  be  fufpeefted  ;  fram’d  to  make  women  falfe.  Shah.  Othello. 

4.  Difpofition;  caft  of  mind;  inclination.  Obfolete. 

He  carries  on  the  ftream  of  his  difpfe 
Without  obfervance  or  refpedt  of  any, 

In  will  peculiar.  Shakefp.  Trail.  andCreffd. 

■  Prspo'sER.  n.f.  [from  difpofe .] 
j.  Diftributer ;  giver;  beftower. 

The  magiftrate  is  both  the  beggar  and  the  difpofer  of  what 
is  got  by  begging  Gi  aunt's  Bill  of  Mortality. 

2.  Governor  ;  regulator  ;  diredlor. 

I  think  myfelf  obliged,  whatever  my  private  apprehenfions 
may  be  of  the  fuccefs,  to  do  my  duty,  and  leave  events  to 
their  difpofer.  Boyle. 

All  the  reafon  of  mankind  cannot  fuggeft  any  folid  ground 
of  fatisfacHon,  but  in  making  that  God  our  friend,  who  is  the 
abfolute  difpofer  of  all  things.  South's  Sermons. 

Would  I  had  been  difpofer  of  thy  ftars. 

Thou  fhouldft  have  had  thy  wifh,  and  died  in  wars.  Dr  yd. 

3.  One  who  gives  to  whom  he  pleafes. 

But  brandifh’d  high,  in  an  ill  omen’d  hour. 

To  thee,  proud  Gaul,  behold  thy  jufteft  fear. 

The  matter  fword,  difpofer  of  thy  pow’r.  Prior. 

Disposition,  n.f.  [from  difpofitio,  Latin.] 

1 .  Order  ;  method  ;  diftribution. 

Touching  mufical  harmony,  whether  by  inftrument  or 
voice,  it  being  of  high  and  low,  in  due  proportionable  dij- 
pofition ,  fuch  notwithftanding  is  the  force  thereof,  and  fo  very 
pleafing  effedls  it  hath,  in  that  very  part  of  man,  which  is 
moll  divine,  that  fome  have  been  thereby  induced  to  think, 
that  the  foul  itfelf  by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it  harmony.  Hooker. 

Under  this  head  of  invention  is  placed  the  difpofition  of  the 
work,  to  put  all  things  in  a  beautiful  order  and  harmony,  that 
the  whole  may  be  of  a  piece.  Drydens  Dufrefnoy ,  Preface. 

I  afk  whether  the  connexion  of  the  extremes  be  not  more 
clearly  feen,  in  this  fimple  and  natural  difpofition ,  than  in  the 
perplexed  repetitions  and  jumble  of  five  or  fix  fyllogifms .Locke. 
2-  Natural  fitnefs ;  quality. 

Refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  is  their  difpofition  to 
be  refra&ed,  or  turned  out  of  their  way,  in  palling  out  of  one 
tranfparent  body  or  medium  itv.o  another.  Nekton’s  Opt. 
3.  Tendency  to  any  aft  or  ftate. 

This  arguetli  a  great  difpofition  to  putrefaftion  in  the  foil 
and  air.  Bacon's  Natutal  Hijlory ,  N°.  (.9. 

Vo  l.  r. 
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Bleeding  is  to  be  ufed  or  omitted  according  to  the  fymp- 
toms  which  affect  the  brain  ;  it  relieves  in  any  inflammatory 
difpofition  of  the  coat  of  the  nerve.  Arbutbnot  on  Diet. 

4.  Temper  of  mind. 

I  have  fuffered  more  for  their  fakes,  more  than  the  villa- 
nous  inconftancy  of  man’s  difp  fition  is  able  to  bear.  Shakefp. 

Lefier  had  been 

The  thwartings  of  your  dij  oft  ion,  if 

You  had  not  fhew’d  them  how  you  were  difpos’d, 

’Ere  they  lack’d  power  to  crofs  you.  Shakefp.  Corio’anrs. 

5.  Affeftion  of  kindnefs  or  ill-will. 

I  take  myfelf  to  be  as  well  informed  as  moft  men  in  the 
difpofitions  of  each  people  towards  the  other.  Swift. 

6.  Predominant  inclination. 

As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  difpofitiony  he  cries  out, 
no  more.  Sbakefpeare's  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Difpofition  is  when  the  power  and  ability  of  doing  any 
thing  is  forward,  and  ready  upon  every  occafion  to  break  into 
aflion.  Locke. 

The  love  we  bear  to  our  friends  is  generally  caufed  by  our 
finding  the  fame  difpofition  in  them  which  we  feel  in  our- 
felves.  Pope. 

Dispositive,  adj.  [from  difpofe. ]  That  which  implies  dif¬ 

pofal  of  any  property ;  decretive. 

The  words  of  all  judicial  affs  are  written  narratively,  un- 
lefs  it  be  in  fentences  wherein  difpofitive  and  enaffing  terqis 
are  made  ufe  of.  Ayiijje  s  Par  ergon. 

Dispo'sitively.  adv.  [horn  difpofitive.] 

1.  In  a  difpofitive  manner. 

2.  Refpedfing  individuals  ;  diftributively. 

That  axiom  in  philofophy,  that  the  generation  of  one  thing 
is  the  corruption  of  another,  although  it  be  fubftantially  true, 
concerning  the  form  and  matter,  is  alfo  dfpofttively  verified 
in  the  efficient  or  producer.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  our s9  b.  iii. 
Dispo'sitor.  n.f.  [from  difpofe.]  The  lord  of  that  fign 
in  which  the  planet  is,  and  by  which  therefore  it  is  over  ruled. 

0  Dispossess,  v.  a.  [< its  and  pojfefs. ] 

.  To  put  out  of  polTeffion;  to  deprive;  to  diffeize. 

The  blow  from  faddle  forced  him  to  fly ; 

Elfe  might  it  needs  down  to  his  manly  breaft 
Have  cleft  his  head  in  twain,  and  life  thence  dfpojfjl.  F.Jjf. 
Thou  {halt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere  I  will  allow 
of  thy  wits  ;  and  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  left  thou  difpojfefs 
the  foul  of  thy  grandame.  Shakefpeare' s  Twelfth  Night. 

Let  us  fit  upon  the  ground,  and  tell 
How  fome  have  been  depos’d,  fome  (lain  in  war, 

Some  haunted  by  the  gholfs  they  difpf  'ejs'd.  Shakefp.  R.  II. 

I  will  chufe 

Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world. 

And  difpojfefs  her  all.  Shakefpeare' s  Timon . 

In  thee  I  hope  ;  thy  fuccours  I  invoke. 

To  win  the  crown  whence  I  am  difpojfefs' d ; 

For  like  renown  awaiteth  on  the  ftroke, 

To  caft  the  haughty  down,  or  raife  th’  opprefs’d.  Fairfax. 
The  children  went  to  Gilead,  and  took  it,  and  dfpojfeffed 
the  Amorite  which  was  in  it.  Numb,  xxxii.  39. 

By  their  aid 

Th  is  inacceffible  high  ftrength,  the  feat 
Of  deity  fupreme,  us  difpojfefs' d. 

He  trufted  to  have  feiz’d.  Milton's  Paradife  LoJl9  b.  vii. 

Reftlefs  Amata  lay. 

Fir’d  with  difdain  for  Turnus  difpofcJL 
And  the  new  nuptials  of  the  Trojan  gueft.  Dryden's  /En. 

2.  It  is  generally  ufed  with  of  before  the  thing  taken  away. 
Charles  refolved,  with  a  puiflant  army,  to  pafs  over,  and 

by  arms  to  dijpof  'efs  the  pyrate  of  his  new  gotten  kingdom 
in  Tunis.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

No  pow’r  (hall  difpojfefs 

My  thoughts  of  that  expeded  happinefs.  Denham . 

O,  faireft  of  all  creatures,  laft  and  beft 
Of  what  heav’n  made,  how  art  thou  difpojfefs'd 
Of  all  thy  native  glories !  Dryden's  State  of  Innocence. 

Nothing  can  create  more  trouble  to  a  man  than  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  difpojfefs  him  of  this  conceit.  Tillotfon ,  Serin,  ii. 

3.  Formerly  with  from. 

They  arrogate  dominion  undeferv’d 

Over  their  brethren,  and  quite  difpojfefs 
Concord  and  law  of  nature  from  the  earth.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to  difpojfefs 
and  throw  out  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where  long  pofiellion 
begins  to  plead  prefeription.  South's  Sermons. 

Dispo'sure.  n.f.  [from  difpofe.] 

1.  Difpofal;  government;  power;  management. 

In  his  difpofure  is  the  orb  of  earth, 

The  throne  of  kings,  and  all  of  human  birth.  Sandys. 
They  quietly  furrendered  both  it  and  themfelves  to  his  dif 
pofnre.  Sandys' s  Journey. 

Whilft  they  murmur  againft  the  prefent  difpofure  of  things, 
they  do  tacitly  defire  in  them  a  diftormity  from  the  primitive 
rule,  and  the  idea  of  that  mind  that  formed  all  things  beft. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  our  r,  b.  i.  c.  ir. 
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2i  State;  pofture. 

They  remained  in  a  kind  of  warlike  difpofure ,  or  perhaps 
little  better.  IVotton. 

DisPra'ise.  n.ft.  [  dis  and  praife.]  Blame;  cenfure ;  dif- 
honotir. 

If  I  can  do  it, 

By  aught  that  T  can  fpeak  in  his  difpraife , 

Site  fhall  not  long  continue  love  to  him.  Shakefpeare. 

T o  me  reprbach 

Rather  belongs,  diftruft,  and  all  difpraife.  Mi.t .  Par.  Left. 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breads  ;  no  weaknefs,  no  contempt, 

Difpraife  or  blame.  Miltons  Agonijles ,  l.  1723. 

I  need  not  raife 

Trophies  to  thee  from  other  mens  difpraife.  Denham. 

Looks  fright  not  men  :  the  general  has  feen  Moors 
With  as  bad  laces ;  no  difpraije  to  Bertran’s.  Dryd.  Sp.  Fry. 
If  any  writer  Aral]  do  this  paper  fo  much  honour  as  to  in- 
feribe  the  title  of  it  to  others,  the  whole  praife  or  difpraife  of 
fuch  a  performance  will  belong  to  fome  other  author.  Addifon. 

My  faults  will  not  be  hid,  and  it  is  no  difpraife  to  me  that 
they  will  not:  the  cleannefs  of  one’s  mind  is  never  better 
proved  than  in  aifeovering  its  own  faults.  Pope. 

To  Dispraise,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  blame;  to  cen¬ 
fure ;  to  condemn. 

In  praifmg  Anthony,  I  have  difprais’d  Caefar.  Sbakefp. 
No  abufe,  Ned,  in  the  worid  ;  honeft  Ned,  none:  I  dift- 
praifed  him’ before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked  might  not  fall 
in  love  with  him  ;  in  which  doing,  J  have  done  the  part  of  a 
careful  friend.  Shakefpeare s  Henry IV .  p.  ii. 

T  he  criticks,  while  they  like  my  wares,  may  difpraife  my 
writing.  *  Spectator,  N°.  288. 

Dispra'iser.  71.  f  [from  difpraife.']  A  cenfurer;  one  who 
blames.  Didi. 

Dispra  isible.  adj.  [from  difpraife.]  Unworthy  of  commen¬ 
dation.  Did. 

Dispra'isingl y.  adv.  [from  difpraife.']  With  blame;  with 
cenfure. 

Michael  Caffio ! 

That  came  a  wooing  with  you  ;  many  a  time. 

When  I  have  fpoke  of  you  difpraiftngly , 

Hath  ta’en  your  part.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

To  Dispre'ad.  v.  n.  [dis  and  fpread. J  To  fpread  different 
ways.  In  this  word,  and  a  few  others,  dis  has  the  fame  force 
as  in  Latin  compofition,  and  means,  different  ways ;  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions. 

As  morning  fun  her  beams  dtfpreaden  clear. 

And  in  her  face  fair  truth  and  mercy  doth  appear.  Fa.  Qu. 

Over  him,  art  ffriving  to  compare 
With  nature,  did  an  arbour  green  difpread , 

Framed  of  wanton  ivy,  flowing  fair, 

Through  which  the  fragrant  eglantine  did  fpread 

His  pricking  arms,  entrail'd  with  rofes  red.  Fairy  Queen. 

Above,  below,  around,  with  art  difpread. 

The  fure  inclofure  folds  the  genial  bed.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

Dispro'fit.  n.  f.  [ dis  and  profit.]  Lofs ;  damage;  detri¬ 
ment.  Didf, 

Dispro'oP.  n  f.  [dis  and.  pro  ft]  Confutation;  conviction  of 
errour  or  fallhood. 

His  remark  contains  the  grounds  of  his  do&rine,  and 
offers  at  fomewhat  towards  the  diftprooft  of  mine.  Atterhury. 

I  need  not  offer  any  thing  farther  in  fupport  of  one,  or  in 
diftprooft  of  the  other.  Rogers ,  Serm.  14. 

To  DisproRerty.  v.  a.  [d>s  and  property.]  To  difpoffefs  of 
any  property.  Didi. 

Dispropo  rtion,  n.ft.  [dis  and  proportion'.]  Unfuitablenefs  in 
quantity  of  one  thing,  or  one  part  of  the  fame  thing,  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  want  of  fymmetry. 

Not  to  affeCt  many  propofed  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree, 

Whereto  we  fee  in  all  things  nature  tends  : 

Foil !  one  may  fmell,  in  fuch,  a  will  moft  rank, 

Foul  difproportion,  thoughts  unnatural.  Shakeft  care's  Othello. 

Reafoning,  I  oft  admire 
How  nature,  wife  and  frugal,  could  commit 
Such  diftproportions  1  with  fuperfluous  hand 
So  many  nobler  bodies  to  create, 

Greater,  fo  many  fold  to  this  one  ufe.  Milton  s  Par.  Loft. 

Perhaps  from  greatnefs,  ffate,  and  pride. 

Thus  furprifed,  lhe  may  fall : 

Sleep  does  diftproportion  hide. 

And,  death  refembling,  equals  all.  JValler. 

For  their  ftrength. 

The  diftproportion  is  fo  great,  we  cannot  but 

ExpeCt  a  fatal  confcquencc.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

What,  did  the  liquid  to  th’  affembly  call, 

To  give  their  aid  to  form  the  pond’rous  ball  ? 

Firft,  tell  us,  why  did  any  come?  next  why 
I n  fuch  a  disproportion  to  the  dry  ?  Blackmori  s  Creation . 

I  hat  we  arc'  defigned  for  a  more  exalted  happinefs,  than 
can  be  derived  from  the  things  of  this  life,  wc  may  infer  from 
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theit  vaft  disproportion  to  the  deffres  and  capacities  of  our 
foul.  Rogers,  Serm.  5. 

To  Disproportion,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Iomifmatchj 
to  join  things  unfuitablc  in  quantity. 

There  fits  deformity  to  mock  my  body, 

To  fliape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  fize, 

To  diftproportion  me  in  every  part.  Shak.  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 
Diftance  and  mens  fears  have  fo  enlarged  the  truth,  and  fo 
diftproportioned  every  thing,  that  we  have  made  the  little  troop 
of  diicontents  a  gallant  army,  and  already  meafure  by  the 
evening  ffiadow.  Suckling. 

Mulick  craveth  your  acquaintance:  many  are  of  fuch  dift¬ 
proportioned  fpirits,  that  they  avoid  her  company.  Peacham. 
We  on  earth,  with  undifeoraing  voice. 

May  rightly  anfwer  that  melodious  nolle  ; 

As  once  we  did,  ’till  diftproportion  d  fin 
Jarr’d  againft  nature’s  chime.  Mitton. 

Disproportion  able.  adj.  [from  diftproportion.]  Unfuitable 
in  quantity  ;  not  duly  regulated  in  regard  to  fomething  elfe. 

Doubts  and  fears  are  the  fharpeft  paflions :  through  thefe 
falfe  opticks  all  that  you  fee  is  like  the  evening  fhadows,  dift- 
proportionable  to  the  truth,  and  ffrangely  longer  than  the  true 
fubffance.  Suckling. 

Had  the  obliquity  been  greater,  the  earth  had  not  been  able 
to  endure  the  dijproportionable  differences  of  feafon.  Brown. 

We  are  apt  to  fet  too  great  a  value  on  temporal  bleflings, 
and  have  too  low  and  dijproportionable  efteem  of  fpiritual.  Smal. 

There  is  no  wine  of  fo  ftrong  a  body  as  to  bear  fuch  a  dift- 
proportionable  quantity  of  water  as  ftxty  parts.  Pope’s  Od.  Notes. 
Dispropo'r  ti  on  able  nes  s.  n'.ft.  [from  dijproportionable.]  Un¬ 
fuitablenefs  to  fomething  elfe. 

DiSpropoRtionably.  adv.  [from  diftproportion.]  Unfuitably; 
not  fymmetrically. 

Dispropo'rtional.  n.ft.  [from  diftproportion.]  Difproportion- 
able  ;  unfymmetrical ;  unfuitable  in  quantity  to  fomething  elfe. 
Dr  spropoRtionally.  adv.  [from  diftproportionai]  Unfuit¬ 
ably  with  refpedt  to  quantity  or  value. 

DispropoRtionate.  adj.  [from  difpropoition.]  Unfymme- 
trical ;  unfuitable  to  fomething  elfe  either  in  bulk  or  value. 

None  of  our  members  are  crooked  or  diftorted,  or  diftpro~ 
portionate  to  the  reft,  either  in  excefs  or  defedt.  .  Ray. 

It  is  plain  that  men  have  agreed  to  a  diftproportionate  and 
unequal  poffefiion  of  the  earth.  Locke. 

Disproportionately,  adv.  [from  diftproportionate.]  Un¬ 
fuitably  ;  unfymmetrically. 

DisfropoRtionateness.  n.ft.  [from  diftproportionate.]  Un¬ 
fuitablenefs  in  bulk  or  value. 

To  Dispro've.  v.  a.  [dis  and  prove.] 

1.  To  confute  an  affertion  ;  to  convidl  of  errour  or  fallhood. 

This  expofftion  they  plainly  diftpreve,  and  Ihew  by  manifelt 
reafon,  that  of  David  the  words  of  David  could  not  poflibly  be 
meant.  Hooker . 

This  Weftmoreland  maintains, 

And  Warwick  Ihall  difprove  it.  Shakcjp.  Henry  VI.  p.  iff. 
Arcite  with  difdain, 

In  haughty  language,  thus  reply’d  again  : 

Forfworn  thyfelf;  the  traytor’s  odious  name 
I  firft  return,  and  then  dijprcve  thy  claim.  Dry  den  s  Fables. 

It  is  eafier  to  affirm  than  to  diftprove.  Holder’s  Elements. 
That  falfe  fuppofttion  I  advanced  in  order  to  diftprove  it,  and 
by  that  means  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  dodfrine. 

Atterhury  s  Sermons,  Preft. 
We  fee  the  fame  afiertions  produced  again,  without  notice 
of  what  hath  been  faid  to  diftprove  them.  Swift. 

2.  To  convidt  a  practice  of  errour. 

They  behold  thofe  things  diftproved,  disannulled,  and  re¬ 
jected,  which  ufe  had  made  in  a  manner  natural.  Hooker ,  h.  iv. 

If  God  did  not  .  forbid  all  indifferent  ceremonies,  then 
our  conformity  with  the  church  of  Rome  in  fome  fuch  is 
not  hitherto  as  yet  diftproved,  although  papifts  were  unto  us  as 
heathens  were  unto  ifrael.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  ft.  b. 

Dispro'ver.  n.ft.  [from  diftprove.] 

1.  One  that  difproves  or  confutes. 

2.  One  that  blames ;  a  cenfurer,  if  the  following  paffage  be  not 
ill  printed  for  diftapprover. 

The  fingle  example  that  our  annals  have  yielded  of  two 
extremes,  within  fo  Ihort  time,  by  moft  of  the  fame  commen- 
ders  and  difprovers,  would  require  no  flight  memorial.  IVotton; 
DispuRish  aele.  adj.  [ dis  and  ptinijhable.]  Without  penal 
reftraint. 

No  leafes  of  any  part  of  the  faid  lands  Ihall  ever  be  made, 
other  than  leafes  for  years  nor  exceeding  thirty-one,  in  poflef- 
fton,  and  not  in  reverfton  or  remainder,  and  not  diftpunijhable 
of  wafte.  Swift’s  laftl  l Fill. 

ToDi^puRsE.  v.  a.  [dis  and  purfe.]  To  pay;  to  difburfe.  It 
is  not  certain  that  the  following  paffage  fhould  not  be  written 
c lijlurfte. 

Many  a  pound  of  my  own  proper  (lore, 

Becaufe  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 

Have  I  diftpurfted  to  the  garrifons. 

And  never  aik’d  for  reftitution.  Shakeftpcare’s  Henry  VI. 

Disputable. 
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Dispu't  ABT.r.  adj.  [from  difptit*.] 

1.  Liable  to  con teit ;  controvertible;  that  for  which  fomething 
may  be  alleged  on  oppofite  fules. 

If  they  are  not  in  themfelves  d'fpntablc,  why  are  they  fo 
much  difputed  ?  South. 

2.  Lawful  to  be  conteded. 

Until  any  point  is  determined  to  be  a  law,  it  remains 
difoutab'e  by  every  fubjedh  .  Swift. 

Disputant,  n.f.  [from  difpute ;  difputans,  Latin.]  A  con- 
trovertift  ;  an  arguer  ;  a  reafoner. 

Our  difutants  put  me  in  mind  of  the  fkuttle-fifh,  that  when 
he  is  unable  to  extricate  himfelf,  blackens  all  the  water  about 
him  ’till  he  becomes  invifible.  Spefiator,  N°  4^6. 

Dl'oP  UTANT.  adj.  Difputing;  engaged  in  controverfy. 

Thou  there  waft  found 

Among  the  graved  rabbies,  dijiutant 

On  points  and  quedions  fitting  Mofes  chair.  Milt.  Pa.  Reg. 

Disputation,  n.f.  [  from  dijpuiatio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  dill  of  controverfy;  argumentation. 

Confiderwhat  the  learning  of  deputation  is,  and  how  they 
are  employed  for  the  advantage  of  themfelves  or  others, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  only  the  vain  odentation  of  founds.  Locke. 

2.  Controverfy  ;  argu mental  conteft. 

Well  do  1  find,  by  the  wife  knitting  together  of  your  an- 
fwer,  that  any  deputation  I  can  ufe  is  as  much  too  weak  as  I 
unworthy^.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

’Till  fome  admirable  or  unufual  accident  happens,  as  it 
hath  in  fome,  to  work  the  beginning  of  a  better  alteration  in 

.  .  OO 

the  mind,  difputation  about  the  knowledge  of  God  com* 
monly  prevailed)  little.  Hooker ,  l.  v. 

Disput a'tious.  adj.  [from  difpute .]  Inclined  to  difpute; 

cavilling. 

A  man  mud  be  of  a  very  difputatious  temper,  that  enters 
into  date-controverfies  with  any  of  the  fair  fex.  Add.  Freehold. 

Dispu'tative.  adj.  [from  dijpute.}  Difpofed  to  debate;  ar¬ 
gumentative. 

Perhaps  this  practice  might  not  fo  eafily  be  perverted  as 
to  raife  a  cavilling,  dijputative ,  and  feeptical  temper  in  the 
minds  of  youth.  IVaiti  s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

To  DISPUTE,  v.  n.  [di'puto,  Latin.]  To  contend  by  argu¬ 
ment  ;  to  altercate ;  to  debate  ;  to  argue ;  to  controvert. 

If  attempts  of  the  pen  have  often  proved  unfit,  thofe 
of  the  fword  are  more  fo,  and  fighting  is  a  worfe  expe¬ 
dient  than  difputing.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  atheid  Can  pretend  no  obligation  of  confidence,  why 
hefhould  difpute  againd  religion.  Tillotjon ,  Serin,  ii. 

Did  not  Paul  and  Barnabas  difpute  with  vehemence  about 
a  very  little  point  of  conveniency  ?  Atterbury. 

To  Dispu'tk.  v.  a. 


1.  To  contend  for,  whether  by  words  or  aedion. 

Things  were  difputed  before  they  came  to  be  determined  : 
men  afterwards  were  not  to  dijpute  any  longer,  but  to 
obey.  Hooker. 

So  difpute  the  prize. 

As  if  you  fought  before  Cydaria’s  eyes.  Dr  yd.  Ind.  Emperor. 

One  fays  the  kingdom  is  his  own :  a  Saxon  drinks  the 
quart,  and  fwears  he’ll  difpute  that  with  him.  Tathr ,  N°.  75. 

2.  Tooppofe;  to  quedion. 

Now  I  am  fent,  and  am  not  to  dfpute 

My  prince’s  orders,  but  to  execute.  Dryden’s  Ind.  Emperor. 

3.  To  difeufs  ;  to  think  on :  a  fenfe  not  in  ufe. 

Dijpute  it  like  a  man. 

• - 1  {hall  do  fo  : 

But  I  mud  alfo  feel  it  as  a  man.  Shakefpeare^  s  Macbeth. 

Dispu'te.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Conted;  controverfy;  argu- 
mental  contention. 

The  quedion  being  about  a  fa<d,  it  is  begging  it,  to  bring 
as  a  proof  an  hypothefis  which  is  the  very  thing  in  difpute.  Loc. 

The  earth  is  now  placed  fo  conveniently,  that  plants  thrive 
and  flourifb  in  it,  and  animals  live:  this  is  matter  of  fa£f,  and 
beyond  all  dijpute.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Dispu'tf.less.  adj.  [from  difpute.}  Undifputed ;  uncontro¬ 
vertible.  Dili. 

Dispu'ter.  n.  f.  [from  dispute.]  A  controvertid ;  one  given 
to  argument  and  oppofition. 

Both  were  vehement  difputers  againd  the  heathen  ido¬ 
latry.  Stihingfeet's  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

1  hofe  conclufions  have  generally  obtained,  and  have  been 
acknowledged  even  by  di.puters  themfelves,  ’till  with  labour 

Rogers's  Sermons. 
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Disquauifjca'tion.  n.f.  [  from  dif qualify.  ]  That  which 
difqualifies;  that  which  makes  unfit/ 

It  is  recorded  as  a  fufficient  dijquaUfi cation  of  a  wife,  that, 
fpcaking  of  her  hufband,  fhe  faid,  God  forgive  him.  SpeSiaUr. 
To  Disqu a'LiFY.  v.  a.  [ dis  and  qualif !.] 
i»  To  make  unfit-;  to  diliible  by'  fome  natural  or  legal  impe¬ 
diment. 

Such  perfons  as  (hall  confer  benefices  on  unworthy  and  cl  f- 
qualijied  perfons,  after  a  notice  or  corrcclion  given,  (hall  for 
that  turn  b«  deptived  of  the  power  of  prefenting  unto  fuch 
be;  re  ikes.  Ayliffe  s  Partrgo/;, 


T  know  no  employment  for  which  piety  difqua'ifies.  Swi/h, 
My  common  illnefs  utterly  di/qualifes  me  for  all  conver- 
fation  ;  I  mean  my  dealnefs.  Swifti 

2.  lo  deprive  a  right  or  claim  by  fomfe  pofitive  redri&ion  ;  to 
difable;  to  except  from  any  grant 

1  he  church  of  England  is  the  only  body  of  Chridians 
which  djqualif.es  thofe,  who  are  employed  to  preach  its  doc¬ 
trine,  from  lharing  in  the  civil  power,  farther  than  as  fe- 
nators.  Swift  on  the  Sacramental  Fejl. 

To  DisqUa'ntitv.  Vi  a.  [ dis  and  quantity.}  To  lefien;  to 
diminilh. 

Be  entreated  of  fifty  to  difquant  ty  your  train; 

And  the  remainders  that  fhail  dill  depend, 

1  o  be  fuch  men  as  nr.y  befort  your  age.  Shake j  K.  Lear. 
Discm'i  et.  n.f.  [dis  and  quiet.}  Uneafinefs;  redlefinefs ;  want 
of  tranquillity;  vexation;  didurbance;  anxiety'. 

HeThat,  upon  a  true  principle,  lives  without  any  f  ifquiet  of 
thought,  may  be  faid  to  be  happy.  LI EJ1  range's  Fables. 

It  we  give  way  to  our  paffions,  we  do  but  gratify  ourfelves 
for  the  prefent,  in  order  to  our  future  disquiet.  7  illotjon. 

I  had  rather  live  in  Ireland  than  under  the  frequent  di,qu  cts 
of  hearing  you  are  out  of  order.  1  "Swift. 

Disqui'et.  adj.  Unquiet;  uneafy;  redlefs. 

I  pray  you,  hufband,  be  not  fo  di,  quiet  5 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  fo  content.  Shakefpeare. 
To  Djsqui'et.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  didurb;  to  make 
uneafy  ;  to  harrafs;  to  vex;  to  fret ;  to  deprive  of  tranquil¬ 
lity. 

The  proud  Roman  him  di, quieted, 

A  warlike  Caefar,  tempted  with  the  name 
Of  this  fwcet  ifland.  Fairy  ghteen,  b.  ii.  cant,  tc.fan.  47. 
Why  art  thou  fo  vexed,  O  my  foul?  And  why  art  thou  fo 
dfquieted  within  me?  Pfclm  i. 

By  anger  and  impatience  the  mind  is  dijquieted ,  and  is  not 
able  eafily  to  compofe  itfelf  to  prayer.  Duppa. 

Thou,  happy  creature,  art  fecure 
From  all  the  torments  we  endure; 

Defpair,  ambition,  jealoufy, 

Loft  friends,  nor  love  difquiets  thee.  Rofcommon. 

Disqui'eter.  n.J.  [from,  (li  quid. }  A  didurber;  a  harrafleh 
D isquFeti.  y .  adv.  [from  d J  quiet.]  Without  reft;  anxioufiy  ; 
uneafily ;  without  ealmnefs. 

We  have  feen  the  bed  of  our  machinations,  hollownefs; 
treachery,  and  all  ruinous  diforders,  follow  us  difquietly  to  our 


graves.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

He  reded  difquietly  that  night ;  but  in  the  morning  I  found 
him  calm.  iFifeman  s  Surgery. 

Disqui'etness.  n.f.  [from  dlfquiet.]  Uneafinefs ;  redlefinefs; 
anxiety ;  didurbance. 

All  otherwife,  faid  he,  I  riches  rede, 

And  deem  them  root  of  all  difquietnefs.  Fairy  ghieen,  b.  ii. 

Arius  won  to  himfelf,  both  followers  and  great  defenders  ; 
whereupon  much  difquietnefs  enfued.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  49. 

DisquFetu.de.  n.J.  [from  dij'quiet.}  Uneafinefs;  anxiety; 
didurbance;  want  of  tranquillity. 

Little  happinefs  attends  a  great  character,  and  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  djquieiudes  the  delire  of  it  fubjedfs  an  ambitious 
mind.  Addijon  s  Spectator ,  N°.  256. 

5 1  is  the  bed  prefervative  from  all  thofe  temporal  fears  and 
di 'quietudes,  which  corrupt  the  enjoyment,  and  embitter  the 
lives  of  men.  Rogers ,  Sermon  ik 

Disquisition,  n.f  [difquifitio,  Latin.]  Examination;  dif- 
putative  enquiry. 

God  hath  referved  many  things  to  his  own  refolution,  whofe 
determinations  we  cannot  hope  from  flefh ;  but  with  reverence 
mud  fufpend  unto  that  great  day,  whofe  judice  fhail  either 
condemn  our  curiofity,  or  refolve  our  difquifitions.  Brown k 

’  Fis  indeed  the  proper  place  for  this  difquifition  concern¬ 
ing  the  antediluvian  earth,  and  it  could  not  well  have  been 
brought  in  before.  F/oodward’s  Natural  Hijlory-. 

T  he  royal  fociety  had  a  good  effedf,  as  it  turned  many 
of  the  greated  geniufes  of  that  age  to  the  dijquijitions  of 
natural  knowledge.  Addifon's  Spectator,  N°.  267. 

The  nature  of  animal  diet  may  be  difeovered  by  tade, 
and  other  fenfible  qualities,  and  fome  general  rules,  without 
particular  difquifition  upon  every  kind.  Arbuthnot. 

ToDisra'nk.  v.  a.  [dis  and  rank.  ]  To  degrade  from  his 
rank.  DiA 

Disregard,  n.f.  [dis  and  regard.}  Slight  notice;  negledd ; 
contempt. 

To  Disregard,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  flight;  to  ne¬ 
glect  ;  to  contemn. 

Since  we  are  to  do  good  (o  the  poor,  to  drangers,  to  ene¬ 
mies,  thofe  whom  nature  is  top  apt  to  make  us  defpife,  dif- 
regard ,  or  hate,  then  undoubtedly  we  are  to  do  good  to  all. 

S pratt's  Sermons. 

Thofe  fads  which  God  hath  difregarded  hitherto,  he  mav 
regard  for  the  time  to  come.  Smalridgc's  Sermons . 

Studious  of  good,  man  difregarded  fame. 

And  ufeful  knowledge  was  his  elded  aim.  Blachmore . 
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Disrega'rdful.  adj.  [difregard  and  full.]  Negligent;  con¬ 
temptuous.  , 

Disrega'rdfully.  adj.  [from  difregardful.  J  Negligently; 
contemptuoufly. 

Disrf/lish.  n.f.  [dis  and  rcl'Jh. J 

J.  Bad  tafte;  naufeoufnefs. 

Oft  they  allay'd. 

Hunger  and  thirft  conftraining;  drugg’d  as  oft 
With  hatefulleft  dijredijh,  writh’d  their  jaws, 

W  ith  foot  and  cinders  fill’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x. 

2.  Diflike  of  the  palate  ;  fqueamiflinefs. 

Bread  or  tobacco  may  be  negle&ed,  where  they  are  fhewn 
not  to  be  ufeful  to  health,  becaule  of  an  indift'erency  or  dij~ 
relifh  to  them.  Locke. 

7  o  DisreTisfi.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  naufeous ;  to  infeCt  with  an  unpleafant  tafte. 

Fruits  of  tafte  to  pleafe 
True  appetite,  and  not  difreltjh  thirft: 

Of  neCtarous  draughts  between,  from  milky  ftream.  Milt. 
I  he  fame  anxiety  and  lolicitude  that  embittered  the  pur- 
fuit,  difrelijbes  the  fruition  itfelf.  Rogers,  Sermon  19. 

2.  To  want  a  tafte  of;  to  diflike. 

The  world  is  become  too  bufy  for  me  :  every  body  is  fo 
concerned  for  the  publick,  that  all  private  enjoyments  are  loft, 
or  dfrelijbed.  Pope. 

Disreputation,  n.f.  [dis  and  reputation.'] 

I.  Difgrace;  difhonour. 

I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  courfe  in  the  happy  days  of 
queen  Flizabeth,  whom  it  is  no  dijreputation  to  follow.  Bacon. 

v  2.  Lofs  of  reputation  ;  ignominy. 

The  king  fearing  left  that  the  bad  fuccefs  might  difeourage 
his  people,  and  bring  difreputation  to  himfelf,  forbad  any  re¬ 
port  to  be  made.  Hayward . 

Gluttony  is  not  of  fo  great  difreputation  amongft  men  as 
drurikennefs.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

DisrepuTe.  n.f.  [dis  and  repute.]  Ill  chara&er ;  difhonour; 
want  of  reputation. 

How  ftudioufiy  did  they  caft  a  flur  upon  the  king’s  perfon, 
and  bring  his  governing  abilities  under  a  difrepute.  South. 

Disrespe  ct,  n.f.  [dis  and  refpcCt.~\  Incivility;  want  of  re¬ 
verence  ;  irreverence ;’  an  a£l  approaching  to  rudenefs. 

Any  difrefpeCi  to  a<fts  of  ftate,  or  to  the  perfons  of  ftatef- 
men,  was  in  no  time  more  penal.  <  Clarendon. 

Ariftotle  writ  a  methodical  difeourfe  concerning  thefe  arts, 
chufing  a  certain  benefit  before  the  hazard  that  might  accrue 
from  the  vain  difrefpeCis  of  ignorant  perfons.  Wilkins. 

What  is  more  ufual  to  warriours  than  impatience  of  bear¬ 
ing  the  leaft  affront  or  difrefpeCt  ?  Pope. 

Disrespectful,  adj.  [dijrefpeCl  and  _/«//.]  Irreverent;  un¬ 
civil. 

DisrespeCtfully.  adv.  [from  difrefpeCiful ]  Irreverently; 
uncivilly. 

We  cannot  believe  our  pofterity  will  think  fo  difrefpeCtfulIy 
of  their  great  grandmothers,  as  that  they  made  themfelves 
monftrous  to  appear  amiable.  Addifon’s  Spectator,  N°.  127. 

ro  Disro  be.  v.a.  [&  and  r^.]  To  undrefs  ;  to  uncover; 
to  ftrip. 

Fhus  when  they  had  the  witch  difroled  quite. 

And  all  her  filthy  feature  open  fhown, 

1  hey  let  her  go  at  will,  and  wander  ways  unknown.  F.  Ej>u. 

Kill  the  villain  ftrait, 

Difrobe  him  of  the  matchlefs  monument, 

Thy  father’s  triumph  o’er  the  favages.  Shakef.  King  John. 

I  hefe  two  great  peers  were  difrobed  of  their  glory,  the  one 
by  judgment,  the  other  by  violence.  Wotton. 

Who  will  be  prevailed  with  to  difrobe  himfelf  at  once  of  all 
his  old  opinions,  and  pretences  to  knowledge  and  learning, 
and  turn  himfelf  out  ftark  naked  in  queft  afrefh  of  new  no- 
tions.  _  _  Locke. 

Disru  ption.  n  f.  [ diruptio ,  Latin]  The  a£t  of  breaking 
afunder;  a  breach  ;  rent;  dilaceration. 

This  fecures  them  from  difruption ,  which  they  would  be  in 
danger  of,  upon  a  fudden  ftretch  or  contortion.  Ray. 

i  lie  agent  which  efteCIed  this  dijruption ,  and  difiocation  of 
the  ftrata,  was  feated  within  the  earth.  Woodward’s  Nat.  Hiji. 

If  raging  winds  invade  the  atmofphere, 

Their  force  its  curious  texture  cannot  tear, 

Nor  make  difruption  in  the  threads  of  air.  B’ackmore. 

.Dissatisfaction,  n.f.  [ dis  and  fatisfaClion. ]  The  flat*  of  being 
diftatisfied;  dilcontcnt;  want  of  fomething  to  compleat  the 
with. 

He  that  changes  his  condition,  out  of  impatience  and  dif- 
fati faction,  when  he  has  tried  a  new  one,  wifties  for  his  old 
ag^hi  _  L’Ejhange. 

The  ambitious  man  has  little  happinefs,  but  is  fubjeCl  to 
much  uneafinefs  and  difatisfaClion.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

In  vain  we  try  to' remedy  the  defeCls  of  our  acquifition,  by 
varying  the  objeeft  :  the  fame  diJfaUsfaCt  ion  purfues  us  through 
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the  circle  of  created  goods. 


Rogers,  Sermon 


DissaTisfactoriness.  n.f.  [from  diffatisfaCtory .]  Inability 
to  give  content.  1 
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DissatisfaCtory.  adj.  [ fvomdij/atisfy .]  That  which  is  un¬ 
able  to  give  content. 

To  DissaTisfy.  v.  a.  [dis  and  fatisfy .] 

1.  To  difeontent ;  to  difpleafe. 

The  advantages  of  life  will  not  hold  out  to  the  length  of 
defire ;  and,  fince  they  are  not  big  enough  to  fatisfy,  they 
ftiould  not  be  big  enough  to  diffatisfy.  Colder. 

2.  To  fail  to  pleafe  ;  to  want  fomething  requifite. 

1  ftill  retain  lome  of  my  notions,  after  your  Iordftiip’s 
having  appeared  dijjatisfed  with  them.  Locke. 

7  o  DISSL'C  H  v.  a.  [dijfe.o,  Latin.] 

1 .  7o  cut  in  pieces.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  of  anatomical  enquiries, 
made  by  feparation  of  the  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

No  malk,  no  trick,  no  favour,  noreferve; 

DifeCi  your  mind,  examine  every  nerve.  Rfcommon, 
f  oliowing  life  in  creatures  we  dijfiCI, 

We  lofe  it  in  the  moment  wc  detedh  Pope. 

2.  To  divide  and  examine  minutely. 

This  paragraph,  that  has  not  one  ingenuous  word  through¬ 
out,  I  have  dijjcCied  for  a  fample.  Atterbury. 

Disse'ction.  n  J.  [diffeciio,  Lat.]  Theaflof  feparating  the 
parts  of  animal  bodies  ;  anatomy. 

She  cut  her  up ;  but,  upon  the  dijfedion,  found  her  juft  like 
other  hens.  L’EJlrange. 

I  fhail  enter  upon  the  diffeCtion  of  a  coquet’s  heart,  and 
communicate  particularities  obferved  in  that  curious  piece 
of  anatomy.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

Such  ftriCI  enquiries  into  nature,  fo  true  and  fo  perfect  a 
diffeCtion  of  human  kind,  is  the  work  of  extraordinary  dili¬ 
gence.  Granville. 

To  DISSE7ZE.  v.a.  [diffaifer,  French.]  To  difpoffefs;  to 
deprive. 

He  fo  differed  of  his  griping  grofs. 

The  knight  his  thrillant  fpear  again  affay’d. 

In  his  brafs-plated  body  to  embofs.  Fairy  Efueen,  b.  i. 
If  a  prince  fhould  give  a  man,  befides  his  ancient  patri¬ 
mony,  which  his  family  had  been  dijjeized  of,  an  additional 
eftate,  never  before  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  anceftors,  he 
could  not  be  faid  to  re-eftablifh  lineal  fucceffion.  Locke. 

Disse'isin.  n.f.  [from  difjet fir,  French  ]  An  unlawful  difpof- 
fefling  a  man  of  his  land,  tenement,  or  other  immoveable  or 
incorporeal  right.  1  Cowel. 

Disse'izor.  n.f.  [from  dijjeize.~]  He  that  difpolTes  another. 

7  o  DISSE'MBLE.  v.  a.  [dijfimulo,  Latin  ;  fcmblance ,  dijfem- 
blance,  and  probably  d’Jfembler ,  in  old  French.] 

1.  To  hide  under  falfe  appearance ;  to  conceal ;  to  pretend  that 
not  to  be  which  really  is. 

Your  fon  Lucentio 

Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  (he  loveth  him. 

Or  both  diJJ'emble  deeply  their  affections.  Shakefpeare. 

She  anfwered,  that  her  foul  was  God’s  ;  and  touching  her 
faith,  as  (he  could  not  change,  fo  (he  would  not  dijjemble 
ft*  Hayward. 

2.  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not.  This  is  not  the  true 
fignification. 

In  vain,  on  the  diffemU'd  mother’s  tongue, 

Had  cunning  art  and  fly  perfuafion  hung; 

And  real  care  in  vain,  and  native  love 

In  the  true  parent’s  panting  bread  had  drove.  Prior. 

To  Disse'mb  i.e.  v.  n.  To  play  the  hypocrite. 

Ye  dijfembled  in  your  hearts  when  ye  fent  me  unto  the 
Lord  your  God,  faying,  pray  for  us.  Jer.  xlii.  20. 

I  would  dijjemble  with  my  nature,  where 
My  fortunes,  and  my  friends,  at  (take,  requir’d 
I  ftiould  do  fo  in  honour.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

I  am  curtail’d  of  this  fair  proportion, 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dijfembling  nature. 

Deform’d,  unfinifh’d.  Shakef p.  Richard  III. 

Thy  fundion  too  will  varnifti  o’er  our  arts, 

And  fanClify  dijfembling.  Rowe's  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

Disse'mbler.  n.J'.  [from  difemble.~\  An  hypocrite;  a  man 
who  conceals  his  true  difpofition. 

Thou  doft  wrong  me,  thou  difembler,  thou.  Shakefp. 
The  French  king,  in  the  bufinefs  of  peace,  was  the  greater 
difembler  of  the  two.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Such  an  one,  whofe  virtue  forbiddeth  him  to  be  bare  and  a 
difembler ,  (hall  evermore  hang  under  the  wheel.  Raleigh. 

7  he  queen,  with  rage  inflam’d, , 

Thus  greets  him,  Thou  difembler,  wouldft  thou  fly 
Out  of  my  arms  by  ftealth  Denham. 

Men  will  truft  no  farther  than  they  judge  a  perfon  for  fin- 
cerity  fit  to  be  trufted :  a  difeovered  difembler  can  atchieve 
nothing  great  and  confiderable.  South's  Sermons. 

Disse  mblincly.  adv.  [from  difemllef  With  diflimulation  ; 
hypocritically. 

They  might  all  have  been  either  difemblingly  fpoken,  or 
falfly  reported  of  the  equity  of  the  barbarous  king.  Knolles. 

To  DISSEMINATE.  V.  a.  [difemino,  Latin.]  To  fcatter  as 
feed  ;  to  fow  ;  to  fpread  every  way. 

Ill  ufes  are  made  of  it  many  times  in  ftirring  up  feaitions, 
rebellions,  in  diffeminating  of  herefies,  and  infufing  of  pre¬ 
judices.  Hammond’ s  Fundamentals. 

There 
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There  is  a  nearly  uniform  and  conftant  fire  or  heat  difficult - 
noted  throughout  the  body  of  the  earth.  JVoodward's  N.  Hijl. 

The  Jews,  are  indeed  dijjeminated  through  all  the  trading 
parts  of  the  world.  Addifort’s  Spectator,  N°.  425. 

By  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  freedom  of  fpeech,  the  gofpel 
was  dijfeminated  at  firit,  and  mult  (till  be  maintained.  Atterb . 

Dissemination.  n.f.  [diffeminatio,  I,  at.]  The  adt  of  lcat- 

tering  like  feed;  the  abl  of  lowing  or  fpreading. 

Though  now  at  the  greatelt  diftance  from  the  beginning  of 
efroui%  yet  we  are  almolt  loft  in  its  dijjemination ,  whole  ways 
are  boundlefs,  and  confefs  no  circumlcription.  Brown. 

Dissemina'tor.  n.f  [ dlffeminator,  Lat.j  He  that  fcatters ;  a 
fcatterer  ;  a  lower  ;  a  fpreader. 

Men,  vehemently  thirfting  after  a  name  in  the  world,  hope 
to  acquire  it  by  being  the  diffeminators  of  novel  dobtrines. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

DISS'ENSION.  n.f  [diffienfio,  Latin.]  Difagreement;  ftrife; 
difcoid;  contention;  difference;  quarrel;  breach  of  union. 

Friend  now,  fait  lworn, 

Wliofe  hours*  whole  bed,  whole  meal,  whofe  exercife. 

Are  Hill  together ;  who  twine,  as  ’twere,  in  love, 
Unfeparable,  fhall  within  this  hour, 

On  a  dijfenjicn  of  a  doit,  break  out 

1  o  bittereft  enmity.  Shakefpeare' s  Carlo  'onus. 

Now  join. your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your  hearts, 
T  hat  no  (VJfenfion  hinder  government  Sbakefp.  Henry  VI. 
He  appeafed  the  difjenfion  then  arifing  about  religion.  Knolla. 

Grown 

In  wealth  and  multitude,  factious  they  grow ; 

But  hr  ft  among  the  priefts  difjenfion  fprings.  Milt.  Pa.  Lojl. 

Debates,  diffenfions ,  uproars  are  thy  joy  ; 

Provok’d  without  offence,  and  practis’d  to  deftroy.  Dryden. 

Disse'nsious.  of  [from  dijfenfion. J  Difpofed  to  difeordj 
quarreliome  ;  factious  ;  contentious. 

Either  in  religion  they  have  a  dijfenfious  head,  or  in  the 
commonwealth  a  factious  head.  Afcham’s  Schoolmajier. 

Who  are  they  that  complain  unto  the  king 
That  I  am  Hern  ?  They  love  his  grace  but  lightly, 

That  hll  his  ears  with  fuch  dijfenfious  rumours.  Shak.  R.  III. 

V  ou  dififenfious  rogues, 

That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 

Make  yourfelvcs  fcabs  ?  Shakefpeare  s  CorioJanus. 

To  DISSE'NT.  v.  n.  [ dijfentlo ,  Latin.] 

!•  o  difagree  in  opinion  ;  to  think  in  a  contrary  manner. 

Let  me  not  be  any  occafion  to  defraud  the  publick  of  what 

■  is  belt,  by  any  morofe  or  perverfe  dijfentings.  King  Charles. 
What  cruelty,  in  the  moft  barbarous  rites  of  heathens,  has 
not  been  matched  by  the  inhumanity  of  dijfenting  chriftians  ? 

Decay  of  Piety. 

There  are  many  opinions  in  which  multitudes  of  men  dif- 
fent  from  us,  who  are  as  good  and  wife  as  ourfelves.  Addifon. 

2.  To  differ  ;  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature. 

W e  fee  a  general  agreement  in  the  fecret  opinion  of  men, 
that  every  man  ought  to  embrace  the  religion  which  is  true, 
and  to  fi) un,  as  hurtful,  whatfoever  dijfenteth  from  it,  but  that 
moft  which  doth  fartheft  dijjent.  Hooker ,  b.v.f.  1. 

Disse'nt.  n.j\  [from  the  verb.]  Difagreement;  difference  of 
opinion  ;  declaration  of  difference  of  opinion. 

In  propofftions,  where  though  the  proofs  in  view  are  of  moft 
moment,  yet  there  are  grounds  to  fufpeef  that  there  is  proof 
Sis  conliderable  to  be  produced  on  the  contrary  fide,  there 
fufpence  or  djfent  are  voluntary  actions.  Locke. 

What- could  be  the  reafon  of  this  general  dijfcnt  from  the 
notion  of  the  refurrebtion,  feeing  that  almoft  all  of  them  did 
believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul?  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Dissent a'neous.  adj.  [from  dijfent.~\  Difagreeable ;  incon- 
fiftent ;  contrary. 

Disse'nter.  n  J'.  [from  dijfent. ] 

j.  One  that  diffgrees',  or  declares  his  difagreement  from  an 
opinion.  1  •  :v 

They  will  admit  of  matter  of  fail,  and  agree  with  dlf- 
feniers  in  that;  but  differ  only  in'affigning  of  reafons.  Locke. 

2.  One  who,  for  whatever  reafons,  refufes  the  communion  of 
theLnglifh  church. 

Dissertation,  n.f  [difertatio,  Latin.]  A  difeourfe;  a  dif- 
ouifition  ;  a  treatife. 

Plutarch,  in  his  dijfertation  upon  the  poets,  quotes  an  in- 
flance  of  Homer’s  judgment  in  clofing  a  ludicrous  feene  with 
decency  and  inftrudtion.  Pope’s  OdyJJ'ey ,  Notes. 

To  Disserve,  v.a.  [ dis  and  ferve.~\  To  do  injury  to;  to 
mifehief ;  to  damage;  to  hurt ;  to  harm. 

Having  never  done  the  king  the  leaft  fervice,  he  took  the 
firft  opportunity  to  dififerve  him,  and  engaged  againft  him 
from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion.  Clarendon. 

Defires  of  things  of  this  world,  by  their  tendency,  promote 
or  differve  our  interefts  in  another.  Rogers ,  Sermon  2. 

Disservice,  n.f  [dis  and  fervice.']  Injury;  mifehief;  ill 
turn. 

We  fhall  rather  perform  good  offices  unto  truth,  than  any 
dijfervice  unto  relaters  who  have  well  deferved.  Brown. 

Great  fickntffcs  make  a  fenfible  alteration,  but  fmaller  in- 
difpofitions  do  a  proportionable  dijfervice.  Collier  on  Hu.  Rcajon. 
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DIsse'r  vice  able.  adj.  [from  djjfervice.]  Injurious;  mif- 
chievous ;  hurtful. 

Disse'rviceableness.  n.f.  [from  dijjerviceable.]  Injury  j 
harm  ;  hurt ;  mifehief;  damage. 

All  abtion  being  for  fome  end,  and  not  the  end  itfelf.  Its 
aptnefs  to  be  commanded  or  forbidden  muff  be  founded  upon 
its  ferviceablenefs  or  differviceablenefs  to  fome  end.  Norris. 

To  Disse  ttle.  v.  a.  [  dis  and  fettle.  ]  To  unfettlc;  to 
unfix. 

To  DisseVer.  v.  a.  [dis  and  fever.  In  this  Word  the  particle 
dis  makes  no  change  in  the  fignification,  and  therefore  the 
word,  though  fupported  by  great  authorities,  ought  to  be 
ejedted  front  our  language.]  To  part  in  two ;  to  break ; 
to  divide;  to  funder ;  to  feparate ;  to  difunite. 

Shortly  had  the  ftorm  fo  dif  evered  the  company,  which  the 
day  before  had  tarried  together,  that  moft  of  them  never  met 
again,  but  were  fwallowed  up.  Sidney,  b.  w. 

I  he  diffevering  of  fleets  hath  been  the  overthrow  of  many 
adtions.  Raleigh’s  EJfays. 

All  downright  rains  diffever  the  violence  of  outrageous 
winds,  and  level  the  mountainous  billows.  Raleigh. 

Diffever  your  united  ftrengths. 

And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again.  Shak.  K.  John. 

The  meeting  points  the  facred  hair  diffever 

From  the  fair  head,  for  ever  and  for  ever.  Pope. 

Dissi'dence.  n.  f  [  dijfideo ,  Latin-  ]  Difcord ;  difagree¬ 
ment.  Di£l. 

DissFlience.  n.f.  [ diffilio ,  Latin.]  The  adl  of  ftarting 
afunder. 

Dissi'lient.  adj.  [diffiiiens,  Latin.]  Starting  afunder ;  burft- 
ing  in  tvvo. 

Dissili'tion.  n.f.  [ diffilio ,  Latin.]  The  adt  of  burfting  in 
two  ;  the  adt  of  ftarting  different  ways. 

The  air  having  much  room  to  receive  motion,  the  diffilition 
of  that  air  was  great.  Boyle’s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

Dissimilar,  adj.  [ dis  and  fmilar.~\  Unlike;  heteroge¬ 

neous. 

Simple  oil  is  reduced  into  diffimilar  parts,  and  yields  a  fweet 
oil,  very  differing  from  fallet-oil.  Boyle. 

The  light  whofe  rays  are  all  alike  refrangible  I  call  Ample, 
homogeneal,  and  fimilar ;  and  that  whole  rays  are  fome 
more  refrangible  than  others,  I  call  compound,  heterogeneal, 
and  dijfunilar.  Newton’s  Opt. 

If  the  fluid  be  fuppofed  to  confift  of  heterogeneous  particles, 
we  cannot  conceive  how  thofe  dijfunilar  parts  can  have  a  like 
fituation.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

D 1  ssimi  c a'rity.  n.f.  [from  diffimilar.^  Unlikenefs  ;  diflt- 
militude. 

If  the  principle  of  reunion  has  not  its  energy  in  this  life, 
whenever  the  attractions  of  fenfe  ceafe,  the  acquired  prin¬ 
ciples  of  diffunilarity  muff  repel  thefe  beings  from  their  centre  5 
fo  that  the  principle  of  reunion,  being  fet  free  by  death,  muft 
drive  thefe  beings  towards  God  their  centre,  and  the  principle 
of  diffunilarity  forcing  him  to  repel  them  with  infinite  vio¬ 
lence  from  him,  muff  make  them  infinitely  miferable.  Cheyne. 

Dissimilitude,  n.f.  [diffimilitudo,  Lat  ]  Unlikenefs;  want 
of  refemblance. 

Thereupon  grew  marvellous  diffimilitudes ,  and  by  reafon 
thereof  jealoufies,  heartburnings,  jars  and  difeords.  Hooker. 

We  doubt  whether  the  Lord,  in  different  circumftances,  did 
frame  his  people  unto  any  utter  difjimilitude ,  either  with  Egyp¬ 
tians,  or  any  other  nation.  Hooker ,  b.iv.f.6. 

The  diffunilitude  between  the  Divinity  and  images,  Ihews 
that  images  are  not  a  fuitable  means  whereby  to  worlhip 
God.  Stillingjleet’ s  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idolatry. 

As  humane  fociety  is  founded  in  the  fimilitude  of  fome 
things,  fo  it  is  promoted  by  fome  certain  diffimilitudes.  Grew. 

W omen  are  curious  obfervers  of  the  likenefs  of  children 
to  parents,  that  they  may,  upon  finding  diffimilitude,  have  the 
pleafure  of  hinting  unchaftity.  Pope’s  Odyffey ,  Notes. 

DissimulaTion.  n.f.  [clijfiimulatio,  Latin.]  The  abl  of  dif- 
fembling;  hypocrify;  fallacious  appearance;  falfe  pretenfions. 

Diffimulation  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  policy ;  for  it  alketh  a 
ffrong  wit,  and  a  ftrong  heart,  to  know  when  to  tell  truth, 
and  to  do  it.  Bacon,  EJfay  6. 

He  added  not ;  and  Satan,  bowing  low 

His  grey  diffimulation,  difappear’d 

Into  thin  air  diffus’d.  Milton  s  Paradife  Regain’d,  b.  i. 

Diffimulation  may  be  taken  for  a  bare  concealment  of  one’s 
mind,  in  which  fenfe  we  commonly  fay,  that  it  is  prudence  to 
diflemble  injuries.  South’s  Sermons. 

DissipaTle.  adj.  [from  diffipate.]  Eafily  fcattered  ;  liable  to 
difperfion. 

The  heat  of  thofe  plants  is  very  diffipable,  which  under  the 
earth  is  contained  and  held  in ;  but  when  it  cometh  to  the  air 
it  exhaleth.  Bacon’s  Natural  HJlcry . 

The  parts  of  plants  are  very  tender,  as  confifting  of  cor- 
pufcles  which  are  extremely  fmall  and  light,  and  therefore 
the  more  eafily  diffipable.  JKoodward’ s  Natural  Hijl  cry. 

To  DFSSJPATE.  v.  a.  [diffirpatus,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  fcatter  every  way  ;  to  difperfe. 

The  heat  at  length  grows  fo  great,  that  it  again  dijftpates 
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and  bears  off  thofe  very  corpufcles  which  before  it  brought. 

Woodward's  Natural  Hrflory. 
The  circling  mountains  eddy  in, 

From  the  bare  wild,  the  diffpated  froxm.  Than  Jon's  Autumn. 

2.  To  fcatter  the  attention. 


This  flavery  to  his  paflions  produced  a  life  irregular  and 
diffipated.  Savage's  Life . 

3. -To  fpend  a  fortune. 

The  wherry  that  contains 

Of  dijfipated  wealth  the  poor  remains.  London. 

Dissipation,  n.f.  [ dijfipatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aft  of  difperfion. 

The  effefts  of  heat  are  moft  advanced  when  it  worketh 
upon  a  body  without  lofs  or  dijfipation  of  the  matter.  Bacon. 

Abraham  was  contemporary  with  Paleg,  in  whofe  time  the 
famous  dijfipation  of  mankind  and  diftinftion  of  languages 
happened.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Where  the  earth  contains  nitre  within  it,  if  that  heat  which 
is  continually  {learning  out  of  the  earth  be  preferved,  its  dijfi- 
pation  prevented,  and  the  cold  kept  off  by  fome  building,  this 
alone  is  ordinarily  fufficient  to  raife  up  the  nitre.  Woodward. 

2.  The  Hate  of  being  difperfed. 

Now 

Foul  dijfipation  follow’d,  and  forc’d  rout.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

3.  Scattered  attention. 

I  have  begun  two  or  three  letters  to  you  by  fnatches,  and 
been  prevented  from  finiftiing  them  by  a  thoufand  avocations 
and  dijfpations.  Swift. 

To  Dissociate,  v.  a.  [dijfocio,  Latin.]  Tofeparate;  todif- 
unite  j  to  part. 

In  the  dijfociating  aftion,  even  of  the  gentleft  fire,  upon  a 
concrete,  there  does  perhaps  vanifh,  though  undifcernedly, 
fome  aftive  and  fugitive  particles,  whofe  prefence  was  requi- 
fiteto  contain  the  concrete  under  fuch  a  determinate  form.  Boyle. 

Disso'lvable.  adj.  [from  dijfolve. ]  Capable  of  difTolution  ; 
liable  to  be  melted. 

Such  things  as  are  not  dijfolvable  by  the  moiflure  of  the 
tongue,  aft  not  upon  the  tafte.  Newtons  Opt. 

Disso'luble.  adj.  [ dijfolubilis ,  Latin.]  Capable  of  feparation 
of  one  part  from  another  by  heat  or  moifture. 

Nodules,  repofed  in  thofe  cliffs  amongft  the  earth,  being 
hard  and  not  fo  dijfoluble ,  and  likewife  more  bulky,  are  left 
behind.  Woodward's  Natural  Hifory. 

Dissolu  biCity;  n.  f.  [from  dijfoluble.]  Liablenefs  to  fuffer  a 
difunion  of  parts  by  heat  or  moifture;  capacity  of  being 
diflolved. 

Bodies  feem  to  have  an  intrinfick  principle  of  alteration, 
or  corruption,  from  the  dijjolubility  of  their  parts,  and  the  co- 
adlition  of  feveral  particles  endued  with  contrary  and  deftruc- 
tive  qualities  each  to  other.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  DISSCKLVE.  v.  a.  [diffolvo,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  deftroy  the  form  of  any  thing  by  difuniting  the  parts  with 
heat  or  moifture  ;  to  melt;  to  liquefy. 

The  whole  terreftrial  globe  was  taken  all  to  pieces,  and 
dijfolved  at  the  deluge.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hijl.  Preface. 

2.  To  break ;  to  difunite  in  any  manner. 

Seeing  then  that  all  thefe  things  {hall  be  dijfolved ,  what 
manner  of  perfons  ought  ye  to  be.  2  Pet.  iii.  11. 

3.  To  loofe ;  to  break  the  ties  of  anything. 

Witnefs  thefe  ancient  empires  of  the  earth, 

In  height  of  all  their  flowing  wealth  dijfolv'd.  Milt.  P.  Lojl. 

The  commons  live,  by  no  divifions  rent ; 

But  the  great  monarch’s  death  dijfolves  the  government.  Dry. 

4.  To  feparate  perfons  united. 

She  and  I  long  fince  contrafted, 

Are  now  fo  fure  that  nothing  can  dijfolve  us.  Shakefpeare. 

5.  To  break  up  affemblies. 

By  the  king’s  authority  alone,  and  by  his  writs,  parliaments 
are  aflembled  ;  and  by  him  alone  they  are  prorogued  and  dij¬ 
folved,  but  each  houfe  may  adjourn  itfelf.  Bacon  to  Killicrs. 

6.  To  folve  ;  to  clear. 


And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that  thou  can’ft  make  interpre¬ 
tations  and  dijfolve  doubts.  Dan.  v.  1 6. 

7.  To  break  an  enchantment. 

Highly  it  concerns  his  glory  now 
To  fruftrate  and  dijfolve  the  magick  fpells.  Milton's  A Igonijl . 

8.  7  o  be  relaxed  by  pleafure. 

Angels  dijfolv'd  in  hallelujahs  lye.  Dry  den. 

To  Dissolve,  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  melted ;  to  be  liquefied. 

As  wax  dijfolves ,  as  ice  begins  to  run 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  fun. 

So  melts  the  youth,  and  languifties  away.  Addif.  Ovid.  Met. 

2.  To  fink  away ;  to  fall  to  nothing. 

If  there  be  more,  more  woful,  hold  it  in  ; 

For  1  am  aim  oft  ready  to  dijfolve , 

Hearing  of  this.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

3.  To  melt  away  in  pleafures, 

Disso'lvent.  adj.  [from  dijfolve .]  Having  the  power  of  dif- 
folving  or  melting.  „ 

In  man  and  viviparous  quadrupeds,  the  food,  moiftencd 
with  the  fpittle,  is  firft  chewed,  then  {wallowed  into  the  fto- 


mach,  where,  being  mingled  with  diffolvent  juices,  it  is  con- 
cofted,  macerated,  and  reduced  into  a  chyle.  Ray. 

Dissolvent,  n.f.  [from  the  adjeftive.]  Having  the  power 
of  difuniting  the  parts  of  any  thing. 

Spittle  is  a  great  diJJ'olvent ,  and  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
it  in  the  ftomach,  being  {wallowed  conftantly.  Arbuthnst. 

DissoLver.  n.f.  [from  dijfolve .]  That  which  has  the  power 
of  diflolving. 

Fire,  and  the  morefubtle  difo’ver ,  putrefaftion,  by  dividing 
the  particles  of  lubftances,  turn  them  black.  Arbutfrnot. 

Hot  mineral  waters  are  the  beft  diJJ'olvers  of  phlegm.  Arbut. 

Disso'lvible.  adj.  [from  dijfolve.  It  is  commonly  written 
dijfolvable,  but  lefs properly.]  Liable  to  perifh  by  diffoiution. 

Man,  that  is  even  upon  the  intrinfick  conllitution  of  his 
nature  dijfolvible ,  muft,  by  being  in  an  eternal  duration,  con¬ 
tinue  immortal.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

DFSSOLUTE.  adj.  [diffdutus,  Latin.]  Loofe;  wanton;  un- 
reftrained;  diflolved  in  pleafures  ;  luxurious;  debauched. 

A  giant  huge  and  tall, 

Who  him  difarmed,  dijflute ,  difmay’d, 

Unawares  furpriz’d.  Fairy  fjiteen,  b.  i.  cant.  7. 

Such  ftand  in  narrow  lanes, 

And  beat  our  watch  and  rob  our  paffengers ; 

While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy. 

Takes  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  fupport 
So  dijfolute  a  crew.  Shaiefpeare’ s  Richard  II. 

A  man  of  little  gravity,  or  abftinence  in  pleafures ;  yea, 
fometimes  almoft  dijjblute  Hayward. 

7  hey  cool’d  in  zeal, 

Thenceforth  fhall  praftife  how  to  live  fecure, 

Worldly,  or  dijfolute,  on  what  their  lords 
Shall  leave  them  to  enjoy  MUt  ris  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xi . 
The  true  fpirit  of  religion  banifhes  indeed  all  levity  of 
behaviour,  all  vicious  and  dijidute  mirth ;  but,  in  exchange, 
fills  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  ferenity.  Adclijon's  Spe  tat  or. 

The  beauty  of  religion  the  moft  dijfolute  are  forced  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Dissolutely.  adv.  [from  dijfolute.']  Loofely  ;  in  debauchery  j 
without  reftraint. 

Whereas  men  have  lived  dijfclutely  and  unrighteoufly,  thou 
haft  tormented  them  with  their  own  abominations.  Wifd.  xii. 

Dissoluteness,  n.f.  [from  dijfolute.]  Loofencfs ;  laxitv  of 
manners;  debauchery. 

If  we  look  into  the  common  management,  we  {hall  have 
reafon  to  wonder,  in  the  great  dijfolutenefs  of  manners  which 
the  world  complains  of,  that  there  are  any  footfteps  at  all  left 
of  virtue.  *  Locke. 

Dissolution,  n.f.  [ dijfolutio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aft  of  liquefying  by  heat  or  moifture. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  liquefied. 

3.  The  ftate  of  melting  away ;  liquefaftion. 

I  am  as  fubjeft  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  dif¬ 
foiution  and  thaw.  Shake/p.  Merry  Wives  of  Windjor. 

4.  Deftruftion  of  any  thing  by  the  feparation  of  its  parts. 

The  elements  were  at  perfeft  union  in  his  body ;  and  their 
contrary  qualities  ferved  not  for  the  dijjolution  of  the  com¬ 
pound,  but  the  variety  of  the  compofure.  South's  Sermons. 

5.  The  fubftance  formed  by  diflolving  any  bodv. 

Weigh  iron  and  aqua-fortis  feverally;  then  diffolve  the  iron 
in  the  aqua-fortis,  and  weigh  the  diffoiution.  Bacon. 

6.  Death;  the  refolution  of  the  body  into  its  conftituent ' ele¬ 
ments. 

The  life  of  man  is  always  either  increafing  towards  ripe- 
nefs  and  perfeftion,  or  declining  and  decreeing  towards  rot- 
tennefs  and  diffoiution.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

We  expefted 

Immediate  diffoiution,  which  we  thought 

Was  meant  by  death  that  day.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  x. 

7.  Deftruftion. 

He  determined  to  make  a  prefent  diffoiution  of  the  world. 

Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  -2. 

He  thence  (hall  come, 

When  this  world’s  diffoiution  fhall  be  ripe.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
Would  they  have  mankind  lay  afide  all  care  of  proviiions 
by  agriculture  or  commerce,  becaufe  poflibly  the  diffoiution  of 
the  world  may  happen  the  next  moment  ?  Bentlefs  Sermons. 

8.  Breach  or  ruin  of  any  thing  compafted  or  united. 

Is  a  man  confident  of  wealth  and  power  ?  Why  let  him 
read  of  thofe  ftrange  unexpefted  difolutions  of  the  great  mo¬ 
narchies  and  governments  of  the  world.  South's  Sermons. 

9.  The  aft  of  breaking  up  an  aflembly. 

10.  Loofenefs  of  manners;  laxity;  remiffnefs ;  diflipation. 
Fame  makes  the  mind  loofe  and  gayifh,  fcatters  the  fpirits, 

and  leaves  a  kind  of  diffoiution  upon  all  the  faculties.  South. 

An  univerfal  dijjolution  of  manners  began  to  prevail,  and  a 
profefled  difregard  to  all  fixed  principles.  Atterbury' ,  Sermons. 

DrSSONANCE.  n.f.  [dtjfnans,  Latin;  difonance ,  French.] 
A  mixture  of  harft),  unpleafing,  unharmonious  founds ;  un- 
fuitablenefs  of  one  found  to  another. 

Still  govern  thou  my  fong, 

But  drive  far  off  the  barbarous  diffonance 

Of  Bacchus,  and  his  revellers.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vii. 

The 
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The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidft  the  woods. 

And  fill’d  the  air  with  barbarous  diffonance , 

At  which  I  ceas’d,  and  liften’d  them  a  while.  Milton. 
The  Latin  tongue  is  a  dead  language,  and  none  can  decide 
with  confidence  on  the  harmony  or  clijjbnar.ee  of  the  numbers 
of  thefe  times.  Garth's  Pref  to  Ovid. 

Di'ssonant.  adj.  [ cliffonans ,  Latin.] 

I.  Harlh  ;  unharmonious. 

Dire  were  the  {train  and  dijfonant ,  to  fing 
The  cruel  raptures  of  the  favage  kind.  Thorn/ on's  Spring. 

7.  Incongruous  ;  difagreeing 

What  can  be  more  diffonant  from  reafon  and  nature,  than 
that  a  man,  naturally  inclined  to  clemency,  fhould  {hew  him- 
fe If  unkind  and  inhuman.  Hakewell  on  Providence. 

When  confcience  reports  any  thing  dijjonant  to  truth,  it 
obliges  no  more  than  the  falfhood  reported  by  it.  South. 
To  DISSU'ADE.  v.  a.  [ diffuadeo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  dehort  ;  to  divert  by  reafon  or  importunity  from  any 
thing. 

We  fubmit  to  Ctefar,  promifing 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  diffuaded  by  our  wicked  queen.  Shake/.  Cymleline. 

2.  To  reprefent  any  thing  as  unfit  or  dangerous. 

1  his  would  be  worfe ; 

War  therefore,  open  or  conceal’d,  alike 

My  voice  di/fuades.  •  Milton's  Paradi/e  Lojl ,  b.  ii. 

Not  diffident  of  thee,  do  I  dijfuade 
Thy  abfence  from  my  fight.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

I’d  fain  deny  this  wilh,  which  thou  haft  made; 

Or,  what  I  can’t  deny,  would  fain  dijjuade .  Addifon's  Ovid. 
Dissu'ader.  n.f.  [from  dijjuade.]  He  that  difiiiades. 
Dissuasion,  n.f  \_difjuafio,  Lat.]  Urgency  of  reafon  or  im¬ 
portunity  againft  anything;  dehortation. 

Endeavour  to  preferve  yourfelf  from  relapfe  byfuch  diffva- 
fons  from  love,  as  its  votaries  call  invectives  againft  it.  Poyle. 
Dissu  asive,  adj.  [from  dijfuade .]  Dehortatory;  tending  to 
divert  or  deter  from  any  purpofe. 

Dissu'asive.  n.f.  Dehortation;  argument  or  importunity 
employed  to  turn  the  mind  off  frorn,any  purpofe  or  purfuit. 

The  meannefs,  or  the  fin,  will  fcarce  be  diffuafiues  to  thofe 
who  have  reconciled  themfelves  to  both.  Govern,  of  the  Tongue. 
To  Dissu'nder.  v.  a.  [ dis  and  funder.  This  is  a  barbarous 
word.  See  Dissever.]  To  funder ;  to  feparate. 

But  when  her  draught  the  fea  and  earth  diffunder'd. , 

The  troubl’d  bottoms  turn’d  up,  and  {he  thunder’d.  Chapm. 
Dissy'llable.  n.f.  [<W<n)Wws/3®'.]  A  word  of  two  fyllables. 
No  man  is  tied,  in  modern  poetry,  to  obferve  any  farther 
rule  in  the  feet  of  his  verfe,  but  that  they  be  dijjyllables ;  whe¬ 
ther  fpondee,  trochee,  or  iambique,  it  matters  not.  Dryden. 
D  i'staff.  n.f.  [biycaep,  Saxon  ] 

1.  The  ftaff  from  which  the  flax  is  drawn  in  fpinning. 

In  fum,  proud  Boreas  never  ruled  fleet, 

Who  Neptune’s  web  on  danger’s  diflaff  fpins, 

With  greater  power  than  {he  did  make  them  wend 
Each  way,  as  {he  that  ages  praife  did  bend.  Sidney. 

Weave  thou  to  end  this  web  which  I  begin  ; 

I  will  the  dijlaff  hold,  come  thou  and  fpin.  Fairfax ,  b.  iv. 

Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band. 

And  Malkin  with  her  dijlaff  in  her  hand,  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  ufed  as  an  emblem  of  the  female  fex. 

In  my  civil  government  fome  fay  the  crofier,  fome  fay  the 
dijlaff  was  too  bufy.  Howel's  England's  Tears. 

See  my  royal  mafter  murder’d. 

His  crown  ufurp’d,  a  dijlaff  in  the  throne.  Dryden. 

Distaff-thistle,  n.f.  A  fpecies  of  thiftle.  See  Thistle. 
To  Dista'in.  v.  a.  [ dis  and  Jlain. ] 

,i.  To  ftain;  to  tinge  with  an  adventitious  colour. 

Nor  ceas’d  his  arrows,  ’till  the  ftiady  plain 
Sev’n  mighty  bodies  with  their  blood  diftain.  Dryd.  Virg. 

Place  on  their  heads  that  crown  diflain'd  with  gore, 

Which  thofe  dire  hands  from  my  flain  father  tore.  Pope. 
2.  To  blot;  to  fully  wifh  infamy. 

He  underftood, 

That  lady  whom  I  had  to  me  aftign’d. 

Had  both  diflain'd  her  honourable  blood. 

And  eke  the  faith  which  {he  to  me  did  bind.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  worthinefs  of  praife  dijlains  his  worth, 

If  he  that’s  prais’d,  himfelf  bring  the  praife  forth.  Shakefp. 
DI'STANCE.  n.f  [dijlance,  French ;  dijlantia,  Latin.] 

1.  Dijlance  is  fpace  confidered  barely  in  length  between  any  two 
beings,  without  confidering  any  thing  elfe  between  them.  Locke. 

It  is  very  cheap,  notwithftanding  the  great  dijlance  between 
the  vineyards  and  the  towns  that  fell  the  wine.  Addif.  on  Italy. 

As  he  lived  but  a  few  miles  dijlance  from  her  father’s 
houfe,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  her.  Addifon. 

2.  Remotenefs  in  place. 

Caefar  is  ftill  difpofed  to  give  us  terms. 

And  waits  at  dijlance  ’till  he  hears  from  Cato.  Addif  Cato. 

Thefe  dwell  at  fucli  convenient  diftance , 

That  each  may  give  his  friend  afliftance.  Prior. 

2'.  The  fpace  kept  between  two  antagonifts  in  fencing. 
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We  come  to  fee  fight ;  to  fee  thy  pafs,  thy  ftock,  thv  re¬ 
verie,  thy  dijlance.  Shakefpeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for. 
4*  Contrariety ;  oppofition. 

Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

So  is  he  mine  ;  and  in  fuch  bloody  dijlance , 

Lhat  every  minute  of  hib  being  thrufts 

Againft  my  near  ft  of  life.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

5.  A  {pace  marked  on  the  courfe  where  horfes  run 

This  was  the  horfe  that  ran  the  whole  field  out  of  iiflance, 
and  won  the  race.  UEprame. 

o.  apace  of  time.  6 

You  muft  do  it  by  dijlance  of  time.  2  Efdr.  v.  47. 

I  help  my  preface  by  a  prefeript,  to  tell  that  there  is  ten 
years  dijlance  between  one  and  the  other.  Prhr. 

7.  Remotenefs  in  time  either  paft  or  future. 

We  have  as  much  aflurance  of  thefe  things,  as  things  fu- 
ture  and  at  a  dijlance  are  capable  of.  Tillotfon's  Sermons. 

I  o  judge  right  of  bleifings  prayed  for,  and  yet  at  a  dijlance , 
we  muft  be  able  to  know  things  future.  Smalridge's  Sermons. 
o.  Ideal  disjunction ;  mental  feparation. 

The  iqualities  that  affe&  our  fenfes  are,  in  the  things 
themfelves,  fo  united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no  feparation, 
no  dijlance  between  them.  t  _  z . 

9*  Refped ;  diftant  behaviour. 

I  hope  your  modefty 

Will  know,  what  dijlance  to  the  crown  is  due.  Dryden. 
Tis  by  refped  and  dijlance  that  authority  is  upheld.  /  turb. 
If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  dijlance ,  the  comfort  is,  he 
keeps  his  at  the  fame  time.  Swift 

10.  Retradion  of  kindnefs;  referve;  alienation.  ^ 

On  the  part  of  heav  n, 

Now  alienated  !  dijlance  and  diftafte. 

Anger,  and  juft  rebuke,  and  judgment  giv’n.  Milt.  P.  Lojl. 
To  Distance,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  place  remotely;  to  throw  off  from  the  view. 

That  which  gives  a  relievo  to  a  bowl  is  the  quick  light  or 
white  which  appears  to  be  on  the  fide  neareft  to  us,  and  ’the 
black  by  confluence  dijlances  the  object  Dryd.  Dufrefnoy. 

2.  I  o  leave  behind  at  a  race  the  length  of  a  diftance;  to  con¬ 
quer  in  a  race  with  great  fuperiority. 

Each  daring  lover,  with  advent’rous  pace. 

Pur fu’d  his  wilhes  in  the  dang’rous  race ; 

Like  the  fwift  hind  the  bounding  damfel  flies 
Strains  to  the  goal,  the  djlanc'd  lover  dies.  Gad's  Fan 
Distant,  adj.  \dijlans ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Remote  in  place ;  not  near. 

The  wond’rous  rock  the  Parian  marble  {hone, 

And  feem’d  to  dijiant  fight  of  folid  ftone.  potg 

Narrownefs  of  mind  fhould  be  cured  by  reading  hiftories 
of  paft  ages,  and  of  nations  and  countries  dijiant  °from  our 
OWZ\  ,  r  ......  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

L  he  fenfes  will  difeover  things  near  us  with  fufficient  exad- 
nelts,  and  things  dijiant  alfo,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  our  ne- 

ceflary  ufc.  WWr  Logick. 

2.  Remote  in  time  either  paft  or  future. 

3.  Remote  to  a  certain  degree ;  as,  ten  years,  ten  miles  dijiant. 

4.  Referved;  fly,  ^ 

5.  Not  primary  ;  not  obvious. 

It  was  one  of  the  firft  diftindions  of  a  well  bred  man  to 
exprefs  every  thing  obfeene  in  modeft  terms  and  dijiant  phrafes 
while  the  clown  clothed  thofe  ideas  in  plain  homely  terms  that 
are  the  moft  obvious  and  natural.  Addifon's  Stedlator 

Dista'ste.  n.f  [ dis  and  tajlef]  J  P 

1.  Averfion  of  the  palate ;  difieliih;  difguft. 

He  gives  the  reafon  of  the  diflajle  of  fatiety,  and  of  the 

>.  ffkeV  u„n;;&4m  meats  and  drinks-  wv 

Profpenty  is  not  without  many  fears  and  dijlajles ,  and 
adverfity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  Bacon's  PH 

3.  Anger  ;  alienation  of  affedion.  JJ  y  ' 

Julius  Caefar  was  by  acclamation  termed  king,  to  try  how 

255SSr?d,akeit:  the  people  ?eat  ~ 

1'hf  V*  a  v.1  *•  a  j  c  Bacon,  Apophth.  221. 

.  Thr  klnS  ha^ng  tafted  of  the  envy  of  the  people,  for  his 
lmpnfonment  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  was  doubtful  to  heap 
up  any  mor 0  dijlajles  of  that  kind  by  the  imprifonment  of 
De  la  Pole  alfo.  Bacon's  Henry  Vll. 

XT  the  part  of  heaven. 

Now  alienated,  diftance,  and  dijlajh, 

•  And  juft  rebuke.  Milton's  Pared.  Loll. 

_  With  ftern  djlafle  avow’d, 

_  Jp  0  their  own  diftrids  drive  the  fuitor  crowd.  Pope's  OdvfT 
{ o  Dista'ste.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  "" 

1.  To  fill  the  mouth  with  naufeoufnefs,  or  difrelifh. 

Dang’rous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poifons, 

Which  at  firft  are  fcarce  found  to  dijlajle ; 

But  with  a  little  ad  upon  the  blood. 

Burn  like  the  mines  of  fulphur.  Shakefpeare's  OtU.ir. 

2.  To  diflike ;  to  loath.  M  ‘  *  UtMl° * 

I’d  have  it  come  to  queftion  ; 

If  he  djlajle  it,  let  him  to  my  lifter.  Shakefp,  King  Lear. 
x  3-  T# 
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3.  To  offend  ;  todifguft. 

He  thought  it  no  policy  to  dfafc  the  Engiifh  or  Irifh  by  a 
courfe  of  reformation,  hut  fought  to  pleafe  them.  Davies. 

4.  To  vex  ;  to  exafperate  ;  to  four. 

The  whiffling  of  the  winds  is  better  mufick  to  contented 
minds,  than  the  opera  to  the  fpleenful,  ambitious,  difeafed, 
diflafed,  and  diftra<fted  fouls.  Pope. 

Distasteful,  adj.  [difajle  and  full.] 

1.  Naufeous  to  the  palate ;  difgufting. 

What  to  one  palate  is  fweet  and  delicious,  to  another 
is  odious  and  dijiajieful.  Glanv.  Scepf  c.  15. 

2.  Offenfive;  unpleafing. 

The  vifitation,  though  fomewhat  difafefd  to  the  Irifh 
lords,  was  fweet  and  welcome  to  the  common  people,  Davies. 
None  but  a  fool  dijiajieful  truth  will  tell ; 

So  it  be  new  and  pleafe,  ’tis  full  as  well.  Dryd.  Tyran.  Love. 
Dijiajieful  humours,  and  whatever  elfe  may  render  the  con- 
verfiation  of  men  grievous  and  uneafy  to  one  another,  are 
forbidden  in  the  New  Teftament.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  5. 

3.  Malignant ;  malevolent. 

After  dijiajieful  looks, 

With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold  moving  nods, 

They  froze  me  into  filence.  Shakefpeare’s  Timon. 

The  ground  that  begot  this  afTertion,  might  be  the  dijlafie- 
ful  averfenefs  of  the  Chriftian  from  the  Jew.  Brcvjns  Vul.  Err. 
Diste'mper.  n.f  [dis  and  temper.] 

1.  A  difproportionate  mixture  of  parts;  want  of  a  due  temper 
of  ingredients. 

2.  A  difeafe ;  a  malady  ;  the  peccant  predominance  of  fome  hu¬ 
mour  ;  properly  a  Right  illnefs  ;  indifpofition. 

They  heighten  dijiempers  to  difeafes.  Suckling. 

It  argues  ficknefs  and  difemper  in  the  mind,  as  well  as  in 
the  body,  when  a  man  is  continually  turning  and  toffing.  South. 

3.  'Want  of  due  temperature. 

It  was  a  reafonable  conjedfure,  that  thofe  countries  which 
were  fituated  diredtly  under  the  tropick,  were  of  a  difemper 
uninhabitable.  Raleigh’s  Hifiory  of  the  World. 

4.  Bad  conftitution  of  the  mind  ;  predominance  of  any  paflion 
or  appetite. 

If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  difemper , 

Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  (hall  we  ftretch  our  eye 
At  capital  crimes  ?  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  V. 

5.  Want  of  due  ballance  between  contraries. 

The  true  temper  of  empire  is  a  thing  rare,  and  hard  to 
keep  ;  for  both  temper  and  dijlemper  confift  of  contraries.  Rac. 

6.  Ill  humour  of  mind  ;  depravity  of  inclination. 

I  was  not  forgetful  of  thofe  fparks,  which  fome  mens  dif- 
tempers  formerly  ftudied  to  kindle  in  parliament.  King  Charles. 

7.  Tumultuous  diforder. 

Still  as  you  rife,  the  ftate  exalted  too. 

Finds  no  difemper  while  ’tis  chang’d  by  you.  Waller. 

8.  Diforder;  uneafinefs. 

There  is  a  ficknefs. 

Which  puts  fome  of  us  in  difemper ;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  difeafe,  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are  well.  Shakefpeare’s  Winter’s  Kale. 

To  Diste'mper.  v.  a.  [ dis  and  temper.'] 

1.  To  difeafe. 

Young  fon,  it  argues  a  difemper’ d  head, 

So  foon  to  bid  good-morrow  to  thy  bed.  Shak.  Ro.  and  Jul. 

2.  To  diforder. 

In  madnefs. 

Being  full  of  fupper  and  djletnp’ring  draughts, 

Upon  malicious  bravery,  do’ft  thou  come 
To  ftart  my  guilt.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

He  difempered  himfelf  one  night  with  long  and  hard 
fludy.  Boyle’s  Hfory  of  Fluids. 

3.  Todifturb;  to  fill  with  perturbation;  to  ruffle. 

Thou  fee’ll:  me  much  difemper’ d  in  my  mind  ; 

Pull’d  back,  and  then  pufh’d  forward  to  be  kind.  Dryden. 

4.  To  deflroy  temper  or  moderation. 

Dijie?nper’d  zeal,  fedition,  canker’d  hate, 

No  more  fhall  vex  the  church  and  tear  the  ftate.  Dryden. 
They  will  have  admirers  among  pofterity,  and  be  equally 
celebrated  by  thofe  whofe  minds  will  not  be  dijiempered  by 
intereft,  paffion,  or  partiality.  Addfon’s  Freeholder. 

5.  To  make  difaffetSled,  or  malignant. 

Once  more  to-day  well  met,  difemper’ d  lords  ; 

The  king  by  me  requefts  your  prefence  ftrait.  Sh.  K.  John. 
Diste'mperATE.  adj.  [dis  and  temperate.]  Immoderate. 

Aquinas  obje£leth  the  djlemperate  heat,  which  he  fuppofeth 
to  be  in  all  places  dire&ly  under  the  fun.  Raleigh’s  Hfory. 
Diste'mperature.  n.f.  [{torn  difemper  ate.] 

1.  Intemperatenefs  ;  excefs  of  heat  or  cold,  or  other  qualities. 
Through  this  difemperature  we  fee 
The  feafons  alter  ;  hoary  headed  frofts 
Fall  in  the  frefh  lap  of  the  crimfon  rofe.  Shakefpeare. 
They  profited  little  againft  him,  but  were  thcmfelvcs  con- 
fumed  by  the  difcommoditics  of  the  country,  and  the  difempe¬ 
rature  of  the  air.  Abbot’s  Defcription  of  the  World. 

B.  Violent  tumultuoufnefs ;  outrageoufneis. 


3.  Perturbation  of  the  mind. 

Thy  earlinefs  doth  me  affiire 

Thou  art  uprouz’d  by  fome  dij letup  cm  ture.  Shakefpeare. 

4.  Confufion ;  commixture  of  extremes;  lofs  of  regularity. 

At  your  birth 

Our  gran  dam  earth,  with  this  difemperature , 

In  paflion  fhook.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

'Fell  how  the  world  fell  into  this  difeafe. 

And  how  fo  great  difemperature  did  grow.  Daniel’s  C.  h-  dr. 
To  DlSTE'ND.  v.  a.  [ dijiendo ,  Latin.]  To  ilretch  out  in 
breadth. 

Thus  all  day  lone  the  full  dif  ended  clouds 
Indulge  their  genial  ifores,  and  well  fhower’d  earth 
Is  deep  enrich’d  with  vegetable  life.  Khoofon  s  Spring. 

Diste'nt.  n.f  [from  dif  end.]  The  fpace  through  which  any 
thing  is  fpread  ;  breadth. 

Thofe  arches  are  the  gracefulleft,  which,  keeping  precifely 
the  fame  height,  fhall  yet  be  diflended  one  fourteenth  part 
longer;  which  addition  of  difent  will  confer  much  to  their 
beauty,  and  detraft  but  little  from  their  ftrength.  PP ction. 
Diste'ntion.  n.f  [ difentio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  a£fof  ftretebing  in  breadth. 

Wind  and  difention  of  the  bowels  are  figns  of  a  bad  digef- 
tion  in  the  inteftines;  for  in  dead  animals,  when  there  is  no 
digeftion  at  all,  the  difention  is  in  the  greateft  extremity.  Ark. 

2.  Breadth  ;  fpace  occupied  by  the  thing  diflended. 

3.  The  aft  of  feparating  one  part  from  another ;  divarication. 

Our  leggs  do  labour  more  in  elevation  than  in  dijlenticn. 

Wot  ton’s  Architecture. 

To  Disthroni'ze.  v.  a.  [dis  and  throne.]  To  dethrone;  to 
depofe  from  fovereignty. 

By  his  death  he  it  recovered ; 

ButPeridure  and  Vigent  him  dijlbronized.  Fairy  fhuen. 
Dj'stich.  n.f  [ difichon ,  Latin.]  A  couplet ;  a  couple  of 
lines;  an  epigram  confifling  only  of  two  verfes. 

*  The  French  compare  anagrams,  by  themfelves,  to  gems  ; 
but  when  they  are  call  into  a  dijiich ,  or  epigram,  to  gems  en- 
chafed  in  enamelled  gold.  Camden’s  Remains. 

The  bard,  whofe  difich  all  commend, 

In  power,  a  fervant;  out  of  power,  a  friend.  Pope. 

ToDISTFL.  v.  n.  [dif  i Ho,  Latin.] 

1.  To  drop  ;  to  fall  by  drops. 

In  vain  kind  feafons  fwell’d  the  teeming  grain; 

Soft  fhow’rs  dif  ill’ d,  and  funs  grew  warm  in  vain.  Pope . 

Cryftal  drops  from  min’ral  roofs  difil.  Pope. 

2.  To  flow  gently  and  filently. 

The  Euphrates  difilleth  out  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  falleth  into  the  gulph  of  Perfia.  Raleigh’s  Hfory. 

3.  To  ufe  a  ftill;  to  pradlife  the  aft  of  diftillation. 

Have  I  not  been 

Thy  pupil  long  ?  Haft  thou  not  learn’d  me  how 
To  make  perfumes,  dif  if  preferve  ?  Shakefp.Cymleline. 
To  Disti'l.  v.  a. 

1.  To  let  fall  in  drops  ;  to  drop  any  thing  down. 

They  pour  down  rain,  according  to  the  vapour  thereof, 
which  the  clouds  do  drop  and  dijlil  upon  man  abundantly.  Job. 
The  dew,  which  on  the  tender  grafs 
The  evening  had  dif  ill’ d , 

To  pure  rofe-water  turned  was. 

The  fhades  with  fvveets  that  fill’d.  Drayton’s  FjL  cf  Cynthia. 
From  his  fair  head 

Perfumes  difil  their  fweets.  Prior. 

The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  difils  frefh  water  from  every  part 
of  it,  which  fell  upon  us  as  fail  as  the  firft  droppings  of  a 
fhower.  Addifon’s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

2.  To  force  by  fire  through  the  veffels  of  diftillation;  to  exalt, 
feparate,  or  purify  by  fire. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vap’rous  drop,  profound  ; 

I’ll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground ; 

And  that,  dijlill’d  by  magick  flights. 

Shall  raife  artificial  fprights.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

3.  T o  draw  by  diftillation  ;  to  extract  by  the  force  of  fire. 

The  liquid,  dif  illed  from  benzoin,  is  fubject  to  frequent 
viciffitudes  of  fluidity  and  firmnefs.  Boyle. 

Distilla'tion.  n.f.  [ djlillatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  a<ft  of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drops. 

2.  The  a£t  of  pouring  out  in  drops. 

3.  That  which  falls  in  drops. 

4.  The  a£f  of  diftilling  by  fire. 

Water  by  frequent  dijiillations  changes  into  fixed  earth. 

Newton’s  Opt. 

The  ferum  of  the  blood,  by  a  ftrong  dif  illation,  affords  a 
fpirit,  or  volatile  alkaline  fait,  and  two  kinds  of  oil,  and  an 
earth.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 

5.  The  fubftance  drawn  by  the  ftill. 

I  fuffered  the  pangs  of  an  egregious  death,  to  be  ftopt  in 
like  a  ftrong  d filiation,  with  cloaths.  Sh.  Mer.  Wi.  of  Windf. 
Distillatory,  adj.  [from  difil.]  Belonging  to  diftillation; 
ufed  in  diftillation. 
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Beftdcs  thofe  groficr  elements  of  bodies,  fait,  fulphur  and 
mercury,  ingredients  of  a  more  fubtile  nature,  extremely  lit¬ 
tle,  and  not  vifible,  may  efcape  at  the  junctures  of  the  dif~ 
tillatory  veflels.  ^  Eojle’s  Scept.  Cbym. 

Distiller,  n.f  [fro m  dijil. ] 

1 .  One  who  pradlifes  the  trad* of  diftilling. 

I  fent  for  fpirit  of  fait  to  a' very  eminent  dijUller  of  it.  Boyle. 

2.  One  who  makes  and  fells  pernicious  and  inflammatory 
fpirits. 

Dis  <  i'lmeNT.  n.f.  [from  dif.il]  7’hat  which  is  drawn  by 
dlftillation.  A  word  formerly  ufed,  but  now  obfoletc. 

Upon  my  fecure  hour  thy  uncle  ftole. 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
1  he  leperous  diftilment.  Shake  ft  cares  Hamlet. 

DISTTNCT.  adj  [dii'indus,  Latin.] 

i.  Uiflerent ;  not  the  fame  in  number  or  in  kind. 


Bell  arm  in  faith,  it  is  idolatry  to  give  the  fame  worfliip  to  an 
image  w  hich  is  due  to  God  :  V’afquez  faith,  it  is  idolatry  to 
give  dijlind  worfhip:  therefore,  if  a  man  would  avoid  idola¬ 
try,^  he  mu  Id  give  none  at  all.  Stillngfieet. 

Fatherhood  and  property  ar a  dijlind  titles,  and  began  pi e- 
fently,  upon  Adam’s  death,  to  be'in  dijlind  perfons.  °  Lode. 

2.  Different ;  apart ;  not  conjunct. 

I  he  intention  was,  that  the  two  armies,  which  marched 
out  together,  fiiould  afterwards  be  dijlind.  Clarendon. 

Men  have  immortal  fpirits,  capable  of  a  pleafure  and  hap-, 
pinefs  dijlind  from  that  of  our  bodies.  C1  illotfon' s  Sermons. 

3.  Clear;  unconfufed. 


Heav’n  is  high, 

High  and  remote,  to  fee  from  thence  dfind 

Each  thing  on  earth.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  l  ix. 

4.  Spotted ;  variegated. 

Tempeftuous  fell 

His  arrows  from  the  four-fold-vifag’d  four. 

Diflint l  with  eyes  ;  and  from  the  living  wheels 

Di  inti  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes.  Milton’ s  Parad.  Lojl. 

5.  Marked  out ;  fpecified. 

Dominion  hold 

Over  all  living  things  that  move  on  th’  earth, 

Wherever  thus  created  ;  for  no  place 

Is  yet  dijlind  by  name.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojf  b.  vii. 

Disti'nc  tion.  n.  J.  [dijlindio^  Latin.] 

1.  Note  of  difference. 

2.  Honourable  note  of  fuperiority. 

3.  That  by  which  one  differs  from  another. 

This  faculty  of  perception  puts  the  diflindion  betwixt  the 
animal  kingdom  and  the  inferior  parts  of  matter.  Luke. 

4.  Difference  regarded;  preference  or  negled  in  comparifon 
with  fomething  elfe. 

Maids,  women,  wives,  without  dijlindion  fall ; 

The  fweeping  deluge,  love,  comes  on,  and  covers  all.  Dryd. 

5.  Separation  of  complex  notions. 

This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumftantial  branches,  which 
Dijlindion  fhould  be  rich  in.  Shakefpeare' s  Cyrnbeline. 

6.  Divifion  into  different  parts. 

The  dijVndion  of  it  into  adls  was  not  known  unto 
them  ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  is  yet  fo  darkly  delivered  to  us,  that 
we  cannot  make  it  out.  Dryden  on  Dramatick  Pcfy. 

7.  Notation  of  difference  between  things  feemingly  the  fame. 

The  mixture  of  thofe  things  by  fpeech,  which  by  nature 
are  divided,  is  the  mother  of  all  error:  to  take  away  there¬ 
fore*  that  error,  which  confufion  breedeth,  dijt indion  is  re- 
quifite.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f.  3. 

J.awfulnefs  cannot  be.  handled  without  limitations  and 
di /bind ions.  Bacon’s  Holy  JVar. 

This  will  puzzle  all  your  logick 
And  did ind ions  to  anfwer  it.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

From  this  dijlindion  of  real  and  apparent  good,  fome  dif- 
tinguifn  happinefs  into  two  forts,  real  and  imaginary.  Norris. 

7.  Difcernment ;  judgment. 

D 1  ST  /  N  c  T  i  v  e  .  adj.  [  from  dijlind.] 

1.  f  hat  which  marks  diftiiuftion  or  difference. 

b  or  from  the  natal  hour,  dijlindive  names, 

One  common  right  the  great  and  lowly  claims.  Pope's  Ody. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  diftinguifh  and  difeern ;  judicious, 

Credulous  and  vulgar  auditors  readily  believe  it,  and  the 
more  judicious  and  dijt  indive  heads  do  not  reject  it,  Brown. 

Dis  ;  iN’C  1  iv  el Y.  adv.  [from  dijlindive  ]  in  right  order; 
not  confufcdly. 

I  did  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 

Whereof  by  parcels  fhe  had  fomething  heard. 

But  not  dijlindive'y.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

D 1  s t F \ c r  L  v .  adv.  [from  dijlind. ] 

1.  Not  confufcdly  ;  without  the  confufion  of  one  part  with 
another. 

I  o  make  an  eccho  that  will  report  three,  or  four,  or  five 
words  Jij.indly,  it  is  requifite  that  the  body  percuffmg  be  a 
good  diflance  off.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijhry ,  N°.  248. 

On  its  fides  it  was  bounded  pretty  dijlind ly>  but  on  its  ends 
very  confuf'edly  and  indiftin&ly.  Newton's  Opt. 
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2.  Plainly;  clearly. 

1  he  object  i  could  firft  dijiindly  view, 

Was  tab  {freight  trees,  which  on  the  waters  flew.  l)rjderi, 
After  the  light  of  the  fun  was  a  little  worn  off  my  eyes,  Icould 
fee  all  the  parts  of  it  dijiindly ,  by  a  glimmering  reflection  that 
played  upon  them  from  the  furface  of  the  water*  Aduijoh. 

Distinctness,  n.f.  [from  dijlind.'] 

1.  Nice  obfervation  of  the  difference  between  different  things. 

1  he  membranes  and  humours  of  the  eye  are  perfectly  pel¬ 
lucid,  and  void  of  colour,  for  the  clearnefs,  and  for  the  cl'N- 
tindnefs  of  vifion.  Bay  on  the  Creation : 

2.  Such  feparation  of  things  as  makes  them  eafy  to  be  feparately 
obferved. 

To  DIS  I  FNGUISH.  v.  a.  [ djlinguo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  note  the  diverfity  of  things. 

Rightly  to  dijlinguijh,  is,  by  conceit  of  the  mind,  to  fever 
things  different  in  nature,  and  to  difeern  wherein  they 

Hooker ,  b.  iii.  J.  3. 

2.  lolepara'e  from  others  by  fome  mark  of  honour  or  pre¬ 
ference. 


1  hey  di  ingnijh  my  poems  from  thofe  of  other  men,  and 
have  made  me  tneir  peculiar  care.  Dryden’ s  Fables ,  Dtdicat. 

Let  us  revolve  that  roll  with  ftri&eft  eye, 

W  here,  fafe  from  time,  dijlinguijh’ d  actions  lie.  Prior. 

3.  To  divide  by  proper  notes  of  diverfity. 

Mofes  dijlinguijhe j  the  caufes  of  the  flood  into  thofe  that 
belong  to  the  heavens,  and  thofe  that  belong  to  the  earth, 
the  rains,  and  the  abyfs.  Burnet' s  Theiry  of  the  Earth. 

4.  1  o  know  one  from  another  by  any  mark  or  note  of  dif¬ 
ference. 


So  long 

As  he  could  make  me,  with  this  eye  or  ear, 

Dijlinguijh  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
I  he  deck.  Shakefpeare' s  Cyrnbeline . 

We  have  not  yet  been  feen  in  any  houfe, 

Ncr  can  we  be  dijlinguifp cl  by  our  faces, 
b  or  man  or  mafter.  Shake fp.  Faming  of  the  Shrew. 

By  our  reafon  we  are  enabled  to  dijlinguijh  good  from  evil, 
as  well  as  truth  from  falfhood.  IVatts's  Logick. 

5.  To  difeern  critically  ;  to  judge. 

Sweet,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div’d  into  the  world’s  deceit; 

Nor  more  can  you  dijhnguifo  of  a  man. 

Than  of  his  outward  fliew  !  Shakefpeare' s  Richard  TIL 

6.  To  conffitute  difference;  to  fpecificate;  to  make  different 
from  another. 


St.  Paul’s  Epiftles  contain  nothing  but  points  of  ebriftian 
inftrudtion,  amongft  which  he  feldom  fails  to  enlarge  on  the 
great  and  dijlingujhing  dodfrines  of  our  holy  religion.  Locke. 

7.  To  make  known  or  eminent. 

To  Distinguish,  v.n.  To  make  diffindfion;  to  find  or 
fliew  the  difference. 

He  would  warily  dijlinguijh  between  the  profit  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  gain  of  the  kingdom.  Child’s  Difc.  on  Trade. 

Fhe  readers  muff  learn  by. all  means  to  dijlinguijh  between 
proverbs  and  thofe  polite  fpeeches  which  beautify  con- 
verfation.  Swift. 

Distinguishable,  adj.  [from  dijlinguijh  ] 

1.  Capable  of  being  diftinguiflied ;  capable  of  being  known  or 
made  known  by  notes  of  diverfity. 

By  the  intervention  of  a  liquor,  it  puts  on  the  form  of  a 
fluid  body;  when,  being  difl’oJved  in  aqueous  juices,  it  is  by 
the  eye  dijlinguijhable  from  the  folvent  body,  and  appears  as 
fluid  as  it  is.  Royie% 

Impenitent,  they  left  a  race  behind 

Like  to  themfelves,  dijlinguijhable  fcarce 

brom  Gentiles,  but  by  circumcifion  vain.  Mi't. Parad  Reg . 

Fhe  adfing  of  the  foul,  as  it  relates  to  perception  and 
decifion,  to  choice  and  purfuit,  or  averfion,  is  dijlinguijhable 
to  us-  _  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

I  fhall  diffribute  duty  into  its  principal  and  eminent  parts, 
dijlinguijhable  as  they  relate  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  our- 
^ves>  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  f.  2. 

A  fimple  idea,  being  in  itfelf  uncompounded,  contains 
sotbing  but  one  uniform  appearance,  or  conception  in  the 
mind,  and  is  not  dijlinguifoable  into  different  ideas.  Locke. 

2.  Worthy  of  note;  worthy  of  regard. 

I  would  endeavour  that  my  betters  fliould  feek  me  by  the 
merit  of  fomething  dijlinguijhable ,  inftead  of  my  feeking 
them.  Swijt. 

Distinguished,  participial  adj.  [from  di/linguifo.]  Eminent; 
tranfeendent ;  extraordinary. 

bor  fins  committed,  with  many  aggravations  of  guilt,  the 
furnace  of  wrath  will  be  feven  times  hotter,  and  burn  with  a 


dijlinguijhed  fury.  Rogers ,  Serm.  3. 

Never  on  man  did  heav’nly  favour  fhine 
With  rays  fo  ftrong,  dijlinguijh’ d,  and  divine.  Pope’s  Cd\J[. 
Distinguished,  n.f.  [from  dijlinguijh.] 

1.  A  judicious  obferver;  one  that  accurately  difeerns  one  thiii» 
from  another. 

If  writers  be  juft  to  the  memory  of  Charles  II.  they  cannot 
7  ^  denv 
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bis 

deny  him  to  have  been  ail  exadl  knower  of  mankind,  and  a 
perfect  dfinguijher  of  their  talents.  Dr  yd.  Dedic.  to  K.  Arthur. 

2.  He  that  feparates  one  thing  from  another  by  proper  marks  of 
diverfity. 

Let  us  admire  the  wifdom  of  God  in  this  dijlinguijher  of 
times,  and  vifible  deity,  tb.e  fun.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 
Distinguishing!. y.  adv.  [f r om  diftinguijhing  ]  With  distinc¬ 
tion;  with  feme  mark  of  eminent  preference. 

Some  call  me  a  Lory,  becaufe  the  heads  of  that  party  have 
been  diflinguijhingly  favourable  to  me.  Pope. 

Djsti'nguishment.  n.  f.  [from  difinguijh.]  Distinction  ; 
obfervation  of  difference. 

To  make  corrections  upon  the  fearchers  reports,  I  confi- 
dered  whether  any  credit  at  all  were  to  be  given  to  their 
diflingui foments.  Graunt’s  Bills  of  Mortality. 

To  DIAFO'RT.  v.  a.  [ dijlortus ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  writhej  to  twift;  to  deform  by  irregular  motions. 

Now  mortal  pangs  diftort  his  lovely  form.  Smith. 

2.  To  put  out  of  the  truedire&ion  or  pofture. 

Wrath  and  malice,  envy  and  revenge,  do  darken  and  dif- 
tort  the  understandings  of  men.  TiHotfon. 

7.  To  wreft  from  the  true  meaning:. 

Something  muft  be  dijlorted ,  befide  the  intent  of  the  divine 
inditer.  Peacham  on  Poetry. 

Distortion,  n.  f  [difortio,  Lat.]  Irregular  motion  by  which 
the  face  is  writhed,  or  the  parts  difordered. 

By  his  difortions  he  reveals  his  pains  ; 

He  by  his  tears,  and  by  his  fighs  complains  Prior. 

In  England  we  fee  people  lulled  afleep  with  folid  and  elabo¬ 
rate  difeourfes  of  piety,  who  would  be  warmed  and  tranf- 
ported  out  of  themfejves  by  the  bellowings  and  difortions  of 
enthufiafm.  Addifon s  Spectator ,  NQ.  407. 

T  oDISTRA'CT.  v.  a.  part.  pajf.  def railed’,  anciently  dejlr aught, 
[difl  radius,  Latin.] 

1.  To  pull  different  ways  at  once. 

2.  To  Separate;  to  divide. 

By  fea,  bv  fea. 

— Moft  worthy  fir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  abfolute  foldierfhip  you  have  by  land  ; 

Diftrali  your  army,  which  doth  moft  confift 
Of  war-mark’d  footmen.  Shakef.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

3.  To  turn  from  a  Tingle  direction  towards  various  points. 

If  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  obferver,  he  hopes 
to  difradi  it  by  a  multiplicity  of  the  objeCt.  South's  Sermons. 

4.  To  fill  the  mind  with  contrary  considerations;  to  perplex; 
to  confound  3  to  barrafs. 

While  I  fuffer  thy  terrors  I  am  dif  railed.  Pf  Ixxxviii.  1 5 . 

Come,  coufin,  can’ll  thou  quake,  and  change  thy  colour, 
Murther  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 

And  then  again  begin,  and  flop  again, 

As  if  thou  wert  dijlraught  and  mad  with  terror?  Sh.  R.  III. 

It  would  burft  forth  ;  but  I  recover  breath, 

And  fenfe  difrali ,  to  know  well  what  I  utter.  Milt.  Agoni/l. 
He  poffeffes  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind,  not  afflided  with 
violent  pafiions,  or  dif  railed  with  immoderate  cares.  Ray. 

If  our  fenfe  of  hearing  were  a  thoufand  times  quicker  than 
it  is,  how  would  a  perpetual  noife  difrali  us  ?  We  fhould,  in 
the  quieteft  retirement,  be  lefs  able  to  fleep  or  meditate  than 
in  the  middle  of  a  fea- fight.  Locke. 

5.  To  make  mad. 

Wherefore  throng  you  hither  ? 

- T o  fetch  my  poor  dif  railed  hulband  hence  : 

Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fall. 

And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery.  Shakef.  Com.  of  Err. 
Better  I  were  dijlrali. 

So  fhould  my  thoughts  be  fever?d  from  my  griefs. 

And  woes,  by  wrong  imagination,  lofe 
The  knowledge  of  themfelves.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 
She  was  unable,  in  ftrength  of  mind,  to  bear  the  grief  of 
his  deceafe,  and  fell  dif  railed  of  her  wits.  Bacon's  Hen.  VII. 

ou  ftiall  find  a  dfralled  man  fancy  himfelf  a  king,  and 
with  a  right  inference  require  fuitable  attendance,  refpedt,  and 
obedience.  Locke. 

Distra'ctedly.  adv.  [from  difrali.]  Madly;  frantickly. 
Methought  her  eyes  had  croft  her  tongue; 

For  fhe  did  fpeak  in  ftarts  dijlraliedly.  Shak.  Twelfth  Night. 
Distra'ctednfss.  n.f  [from  difrali.]  The  ftate  of  being 
diftraCted  ;  madnefs. 

7  4  % 
Distra'ction.  n.f.  [ df  radio ,  Latin  ] 

1.  Tendency  to  different  parts  ;  Separation, 

While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 

Elis  power  went  out  in  fuch  dif  radians  as 

Beguil’d  all  Spies.  ShakeJ'peare' s  Anthony  and  C'cpatra. 

2.  Confuiion ;  ftate  in  which  the  attention  is  called  different 
ways. 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  fuch  dif  radian  ; 

Nnife  fo  confus’d  and  dreadful  ;  joftlingcrowds, 

T  hat  run,  and  knew  not  whither.  Dryden's  Spanif)  Fryar. 
What  may  we  not  hope  fVom  him  in  a  time  of  quiet  and 
tranquillity,  fince,  during  the  late  diftradions ,  he  has  done  fo 
much  for  the  advantage  of  our  trade?  Addifon' s  Freeholder. 

3.  Perturbation  of  mind;  violence  of  fomc  painful  paffion. 


;  d  i  s 

The  difradion  of  the  children^  who  faw  both  their  parents 
expiring  together,  would  have  melted  the  harden  heart,  latler. 

4.  Madnels ;  franticknefs  ;  Jofs  of  the  wits. 

Madam,  this  is  a  meer  diftraliicn : 

You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy.  Shakefp.  H.  VIII. 

So  to  mad  Pentheus  double  Thebes  appears, 

And  furies  howl  in  his  diftemper’d  ears : 

Oreftes  fo,  with  like  dift  radian  toft, 

Is  made  to  fly  his  mother’s  angry  ghoft.  Waller. 

Commifcrate  all  thofe  who  labour  under  a  fettled  dif  ruc¬ 
tion,  and  who  are  (hut  out  from  all  the  pleafures  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  human  commerce.  Atterlury  s  Sermons. 

5.  Difturbance ;  tumult;  difference  of  Sentiments. 

T  he  two  armies  lay  quiet  near  each  other,  without  im¬ 
proving  the  confufion  and  dij!  radii  on  which  the  king’s  forces 
were  too  much  inclined  to.  '  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

T  o  DIS  TRA'IN.  v.  a.  [from  difringo ,  Latin.]  To  Seize; 
to  lay  hold  on  as  an  indemnification  for  a  debt. 

Here’s  Beauford,  that  regards  not  God  nor  king. 

Hath  jiere  dijlrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  ufe.  Shakejp.  Hen.  VI, 
To  Distrain,  v.  n.  To  make  Seizure. 

The  earl  anfwered,  I  will  not  lend  money  to  my  fuperiour, 
upon  whom  I  cannot  dif  rain  for  the  debt.  Camden's  Remains. 
Blood  his  rent  to  have  regain’d, 

Upon  the  Britifh  diadem  dijlrain'd.  Marvel. 

Distra'iner.  n.f  [from  dif  rain.]  Ele  that  Seizes. 
Distraint.  n.J.  [from  dijlrain.]  Seizure.  Did. 

Distra'ught.  part.  adj.  [from  dif  rad.]  DiftraCted. 

He  had  been  a  good  military  man  in  his  days,  but  was  then 
dijlraught  of  his  wits.  Camden's  Remains. 

DISTRE'SS.  n.f.  [_defrejfe ,  French.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  making  a  legal  Seizure. 

2.  A  compulfion  in  real  actions,  by  which  a  man  is  affured  to 
appear  in  court,  or  to  pay  a  debt  or  duty  which  he  refufed.  Cow. 

When  any  one  was  indebted  to  another,  he  would  firft  de¬ 
mand  his  debt;  and,  if  he  were  not  paid,  he  would  Straight 
go  and  take  a  diflrefs  of  his  goods  and  cattle,  where  he  could 
find  them,  to  the  value,  which  he  would  keep  ’till  he  were 
Satisfied.  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

Quoth  She,  Some  Say  the  Soul’s  Secure 
Againft  diftrefs  and  forfeiture.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  1. 

3.  The  thing  Seized  by  law. 

4.  Calamity  ;  mifery  ;  misfortune. 

There  can  I  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  any. 

And  to  the  nightingale’s  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  dif  ref es,  and  record  my  woes  Shakef  earc. 

There  Shall  be  Signs  in  the  fun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in 
the  Stars ;  and  upon  earth  diflrefs  of  nations,  with  perplexity, 
the  Sea  and  the  waves  roaring.  Luke  xxi.  25. 

People  in  affliction  or  dijirefs  cannot  be  hated  by  generous 
minds.  Clarijfa. 

To  Distress,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  profecute  by  law  to  a  Seizure. 

2.  To  harrafs;  to  make  miferable;  to  cruSh  with  calamity. 

Dijlref  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them  in 
battle.  Deutr.  ii.  9. 

I  am  diftrejfed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan.  2  Sa.  i.  26. 
Distressful,  adj.  \_dijlrefs  and  full.]  Miferable;  full  of 
trouble ;  full  of  mifery. 

He,  with  a  body  fill’d  and  vacant  mind, 

Gets  him  to  reft,  cramm’d  with  difrefful  bread.  Sh.  H.  V. 

I  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  fpeak  of  Some  difrefful  Stroke 

That  my  youth  Suffered.  ,  ShakcfpearesTiihello. 

1  he  ewes  ftill  folded,  with  diftended  thighs, 

Unmilk’d,  lay  bleating  in  dijlrejsful  cries.  Pope's  OdyJJey. 
Diftrefsful  and  defolating  events,  which  have  attended  the 
miftakes  of  politicians,  Should  be  prefent  in  their  minds.  Watts , 
To  DIS1  RFBUTE.  v.  a.  \_diJlribuo ,  Lat.]  1  o  divide  amongft 
more  than  two ;  to  deal  out. 

The  king  Sent  over  a  great  Store  of  gentlemen  and  warlike 
people,  amongft  whom  he  difributed  the  land.  SpenJ'er , 

The  Spoil  got  on  the  Antiates 
W as  not  difributed.  Shakefpeare's  Corioianus. 

She  did  difribute  her  goods  to  all  them  that  were  neareft  of 
kindred.  Judith  xv i.  24. 

Distributer,  n.f  [from  difribute .]  One  who  deals  out 
any  thing ;  a  beftower. 

There  were  judges  and  diftributers  of  juftice  appointed 
for  the  Several  parts  of  his  dominions.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Of  that  peculiar  matter  out  of  which  the  bodies  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  conlequently  of  animals,  are  formed,  water  is  the 
common  vehicle  and  dijlributer  to  the  parts  of  thofe  bodies. 

Woodward' s  Natural  Hijhry. 
Distribution,  n.f.  [ difrlbutio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  cliftributing  or  dealing  out  to  others. 

Of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  ufe,  except  it  be  in  the 
dijlributlm.  Bacon's  Effays. 

Providence  has  made  an  equal  diftribution  of  natural  gifts, 
whereof  each  creature  Severally  has  a  Share.  L'Ef  range. 

Every  man  in  a  great  llation  would  imitate  the  queen  in 
the  diftribution  of  offices  in  his  difpofal.  Swift. 

2.  ACt 


D  I  S. 

2.  Art  of  giving  in  charity. 

Let  us  govern  our  charitable  dijlributions  by  this  pattern  of 
nature,  and  maintain  a  mutual  circulation  of  benefits  and 
returns.  .  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

3-  [  ]  As  an  integral  whole  is  diftingui filed  into 

its  fever al  parts  by  diviiion  ;  fo  the  word  dijimbution  is  molt 
properly  uftd,  when  we  diftinguifh  an  univerfal  whole  into 
its  fcveral  kinds  of  fpecies.  ~  Watts' s  T  r.oirk 

Distk  i'butive.  adj.  [from  di /tribute.] 

1.  I  hat  which  is  empio\ed  in  alfigning  to  others  their  portions  j 
as,  difributivc  juft  ice,  that  which  allots  to  each  his  icntence 
or  claim. 

If  juft'ce  will  take  all,  and  nothing  give, 

Juftice  methinks  is  not  dijbributive.  Dryden’s  Conq:  of  Gran. 

Obferve  the  dijhibutive  juftice  the  authors,  which  is  cou¬ 
rt^1)'  applied  to  the  pumfhment  of  virtue,  and  the  reward 
of  vice,  dirertly  oppofite  to  the  rules  of  their  beft  criticks.  Siv. 

2.  7  hat  which  afligns  the  various  fpecies  of  a  general  term 

Distri'rutively.  adv.  [from  di/lribuUve-] 

1 .  By  diftribution. 

2.  Singly;  particularly. 

Although  we  cannot  be  free  from  all  fin  collertively,  in 
fuch  fort  that  no  part  thereof  (hall  be  found  inherent  in  us ; 
yet,  dijiributively  at  the  leaft,  all  great  and  grievous  artual  of¬ 
fences,  as  they  offer  themfelves  one  by  one,  both  may,  and 
ought  to  be,  by  all  means  avoided.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  J .  48. 

In  a  manner  that  expreffes  fingly  all  the  particulars  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  general  term  ;  not  collertively. 

An  univerfal  term  is  fometimes  taken  collertively  for  all  its 
particular  ideas  united  together,  and  fometimes  dijiributively, 
meaning  each  of  them  lingle  and  alone.  Watt's  Lorick. 

Di 'strict,  n  f  [diftriblus,  Latin.] 

1.  I  he  circuit  or  territory  within  which  a  man  may  be  thus 

compelled  to  appearance.  Lowel. 

2.  Circuit  of  authority;  province. 

His  governors  of  towns  and  provinces,  who  formed  them- • 
feives  upon  the  example  of  their  grand  monarque,  prartifed 
all  the  arts  of  delpotick  government  in  their  refpertive  dif- 

iri£is-  -  _  Addifon. 

With  {fern  diftafte  avow’d, 

To  their  own  dijlribls  drive  the  fuitor  crowd  Pope's  Oclyff. 

3.  Region  ;  country ;  territory. 

Thofe  difir  ibis  which  between  the  tropicks  lie, 

The  fcorching  beams,  dirertly  daited,  fry.  Blackmore. 

To  Distru'st.  v.  a.  [ dis  and  trujl.]  To  regard  with  diffi¬ 
dence;  to  diffide  in  ;  not  to  truft. 

He  fheweth  himfelf  unto  fuch  as  do  not  dijlrujl  him.  Wifd. 

Distru'st.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Difcredit ;  lofs  of  credit;  lofs  of  confidence. 

v  To  me  reproach 

Rather  belongs,  dijlrujl ,  and  all  difpraife.  Milt.  Par.  Loft. 

2.  Sufpicion  ;  want  of  faith  ;  want  of  confidence  in  another. 

You  doubt  not  me  ;  nor  have  I  fpent  my  blood. 

To  have  my  faith  no  better  underffood  : 

Your  foul’s  above  the  bafenefs  of  dijlrujl ; 

Nothing  but  Jove  could  make  you  fo  unjuft.  Dryd.  Aureng . 

Distrustful,  adj.  [dijlrujl  and  full.] 

1.  Apt  to  diftruft  ;  fufpicious. 

Generals  often  harbour  difrufful  thoughts  in  their 
breafts.  Boyle's  Seraphick  Love. 

2.  Not  confident;  diffident. 

7  he  great  corrupters  of  difeourfe  have  not  been  fo  diflrufl- 
f;d  of  themfelves.  Government  of  the  Tcngue. 

3  Diffident  of  himfelf;  modeft ;  timorous. 

Dijlrujlful  fenfe  with  modeft  caution  fpeaks  ; 

It  ff ill  looks  home,  and  fhort  excurfions  makes  ; 

But  rattling  nonfenfe  in  full  vollies  breaks.  Pope. 

Distrustfully,  adv.  [from  diflrujlful.]  In  a  diftruftful 
manner. 

Distru'stfulness.  n.f.  [ from  diflrujlful.]  The  ftate  of 
being  diftruftful ;  want  of  confidence. 

To  DIS  i  U'RB.  v.  a  [ diflurbo ,  low  Latin.] 

1.  To  perplex  ;  to  difquiet;  to  deprive  of  tranquillity. 

He  that  has  his  own  troubles,  and  the  happinefs  of  his 
neighbours  to  dijlurb  him,  has  work  enough.  Collier  on  Envy. 

His  youth  with  wants  and  hardlhips  mull  engage; 

Plots  and  rebellions  muft  dijlurb  his  age.  Prior. 

2.  To  confound  ;  to  put  into  irregular  motions. 

3.  To  interrupt ;  to  hinder. 

4.  7  o  turn  oft  from  any  dirertion :  with  from.  This  is  not 

ufual.  N 

It  oft-times  may  fucceed,  fo  as  perhaps 

Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not;  and  dijlurb 

His  inmoft  counfels  from  their  deftin’d  aim.  Milt.  Par.  Lof. 

Disturbance,  n.f.  [from  dijlurb.] 

J.  Perplexity  ;  interruption  of  tranquillity. 

7  he  denomination  of  money  concerns  trade,  and  the  alte¬ 
ration  of  that  neceffarily  brings  difurbance  to  it.  Locke. 

2.  Confufion  ;  diforder. 

7  hey  can  furvey  a  variety  of  complicated  ideas  without 
fatigue  or  dijlurban.ee.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  i  umult ;  violation  of  peace. 
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This  mifehief  had  not  then  bcfall’n. 

And  more  that  flra.ll  befal  :  innumerable 

_  .Dijlurbances  on  earth  through  female  fnares.  Milt.  Pa.  Lofl. 

Distu'rber.  n.f  [from  difurb.] 

1.  A  violater  of  peace ;  he  that  caufes  tumults  and  publick  dis¬ 
orders.  , 

He  Hands  in  the  fight  both  of  God  and  men  moft  juftly 
blameable,  as  a  needlefs  dijlurber  of  the  peace  of  God’s 
church,  and  an  author  of  diftenfion.  Hooker ,  b  iv  /  1  <. 

Alen  that  make  an  infult  upon  fociety,  ought  to  be  hum¬ 
bled  as  dijl urbers  of  the  publick  tranquillity.  Addif.  Freeholder. 

Ye  great  dijlurber s,  who  in  endlefs  noife. 

In  blood  and  horror,  feek  unnatural  joys; 

For  what  is  all  this  buftle,  but  to  fhun 
i  hofe  thoughts  with  which  you  dare  not  be  alone.  Granv. 

2.  He  that  injures  tranquillity;  he  that  caufes  perturbation  of 
mind. 

7  wo  deep  enemies, 

boes  to  my  reft,  and  my  fweet  fleep’s  dijlurbers , 

Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

To  Distu  RN.  v.  a.  [d/s  and  turn.]  To  turn  oft  ;  to  turn 
alide. 

He  glad  was  to  di/1  urn  that  furious  ftream 
Of  war  on  us,  that  elfe  had  fwallow’d  them.  Daniel. 

Disvalua'tion.  n.f.  [dis  and  valuation.]  Difgrace;  diminu¬ 
tion  of  reputation. 

Vi  hat  can  be  more  to  the  dfvaluation  of  the  power  of  the 
Spaniard,  than  that  eleven  thoufand  Englifh  fhould,  within 
two  months,  have  marched  into  the  heart  of  his  countries  ? 

Bacon  s  War  with  Spain. 

To  Disva'lue.  v.  a.  [dis  and  value.]  To  undervalue;  to  fet 
a  low  price  upon. 

•  >.  Her  reputation  was  difvalu’d 
In  levity.  Shakefpeare’s  Meafure  for  Mea Jure. 

The  very  fame  pride  which  prompts  a  man  to  vaunt  and 
overvalue  what  he  is,  ‘does  as  forcibly  incline  him  to  contemn 
^  and  aifvalue  what  he  has.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

7  o  Disve'lop.  v.  a.  [ developer ,  French.]  To  uncover.  Dibl. 

Disu'nion.  n.  f  [dis  and  union.] 

1.  Separation;  disjunrtion. 

Reft  is  moft:  oppofite  to  motion,  the  immediate  caufe  of 
difunion.  .  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  7. 

Difunion  of  the  corporeal  principles,  and  the  vital,  caufeth 

Grew’s  Cofmol.  Sac. 

Let  not  peace  be  made  before  the  difunion  of  France  and 
Spa‘n-  Addifon  s  State  of  the  War. 

The  ftrength  of  it  will  join  itfelf  to  France,  and  grow  the 
clofer  to  it  by  its  difunion  from  the  reft.  Adclifon  on  the  War. 

2.  Breach  of  concord. 

To  Disunite,  v.  a.  [dis  and  unite.] 

1.  To  feparate;  to  divide. 

The  beaft  they  then  divide,  and  difunite 
The  ribs  and  limbs.  Pope  s  Odyffey. 

2.  To  part  friends  or  allies. 

To  Disunite,  v.n.  [dis  and  unite.]  To  fall  afunder ;  to  be¬ 
come  feparate. 

While  every  particular  member  of  the  publick  provides 
folely  for  itfelf,  the  feveral  joints  of  the  body  politick  do  fepa¬ 
rate  and  difunite ,  and  fo  become  unable  to  fupport  the 

South’s  Sermons. 

Disu'nity.  n.  f.  [dis  and  unity.]  A  ftate  of  artual  feparation. 
Difunity  is  the  natural  property  of  matter,  which  of  itfelf 
is  nothing  elfe  but  an  infinite  congeries  of  phyfical  monads. 

More’s  Div  ne  Dialogues. 

Disu'sage.  n.  f.  [  dis  and  ufage.  ]  The  gradual  ceftation  of 
ufe  or  cuftom. 

They  cut  off  prefently  fuch  things  as  might  be  extin- 
guifhed  without  danger,  leaving  the  reft  to  be  aboliftied  by 
difuf age  through  trart  of  time.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f.  14. 

Disu'se.  n.f.  [dis  and  ufe.] 

1.  Ceftation  of  ufe;  deffuetude ;  want  of  prartice. 

I  he  difufe  of  the  tongue  is  the  only  effectual  remedy 
againfl:  thefe.  Addif  on’ s  Guardian ,  N'.  iz. 

2.  Ceftation  of  cuftom. 

That  obligation  upon  the  lands  did  not  preferibe,  or  come 
into  difufe ,  but  by  fifty  confecutive  years.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Disu'se.  v.  a.  [dis  and  ufe.] 

1.  To  ceafe  to  make  ufe  of. 

’  1  is  law,  though  cuftom  now  diverts  the  courfe ; 

As  nature’s  inftitute  is  yet  in  force, 

Uncancell’d,  though  clijus’d.  Dryden's  Fables. 

Priam,  in  arms  difis’d ,  invefts  his  limbs  decay’d.  Dryden. 

2.  To  difaccuftom. 

He  fhall  his  troops  for  fighting  fields  prepare, 

Difus’d  to  toils  and  triumphs  of  the  war.  Dryden’s  /. En . 

To  Disvo'uch.  v.  a.  [dis  and  vouch.]  7’o  deftroy  the  credit 
of ;  to  contradict. 

Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  difvouched  another.  Shake/}. 

Diswi'tted.  adj.  [dis  and  wit. ]  Deprived  of  the  wits ;  mad  • 
diftrarted.  A  word  not  in  ufe. 

She  ran  away  alone  ; 

Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
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But  halted  after  to  be  gone, 

As  fhe  had  been  difwitted.  Drayton's  Nym'hid. 

Dit.  n.  f  [dicht,  Dutch.]  A  ditty  5  a  poem  ;  a  tune  Obfolete. 

No  bird  but  did  her  Ihrill  notes  fweetly  {ing; 

No  fong  but  did  contain  a  lovely  dit.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

DITCH,  n  f  [bic,  Saxon ;  diik,  Erfe.] 

1.  A  trench  cut  in  the  ground  ufually  between  fields. 

Some  afked  for  manors,  others  for  acres  that  lay  convenient 
for  them  ;  that  he  would  pull  down  his  fences,  and  level  his 
ditches.  Arbuthnot' s  Hi/lory  of  Jo ‘  n  Full. 

Sudden  the  ditches  fwell,  the  meadows  fwim.  Thomfon. 

2.  Any  long  narrow  receptacle  of  water:  ufed  femetimes  of  a 
fmall  river  in  contempt. 

In  the  great  plagues  there  were  feen,  in  divers  ditches  and 
low  grounds  about  London,  many  toads  that  had  tails  three 
inches  lone.  Bacon. 

O 

3  The  moat  with  which  a  town  is  furrounded. 

The  elite1  es,  fuch  as  they  were,  were  altogether  dry,  and 
eafy  to  be  pafled  over.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  V  urks. 

4.  Ditch  is  ufed,  in  compofition,  of  any  thing  worthlefs,  or 
thrown  away  into  ditches. 

Poor  Tom,  when  the  foul  fiend  rages,  eats  cowdung  for 
Pallets,  fwallows  the  old  rat,  and  the  ditch- dog.  Shakcjfeare. 

1  o  Dit<;h.  v.  a.  -  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  a  ditch. 

I  have  employed  my  time,  befides  ditching,  in  finiftiing  my 
travels.  Swift. 

Ditch-delivered,  adj.  [ ditch  and  deliver .]  Brought  forth  in 
a  ditch. 

Finger  of  birth-fixangled  babe. 

Ditch  deliver  d  by  a  drab.  Sbaleff  ea’  e’s  Macleth. 

D 1'  tcher.  n.f  [from  ditch]  One  who  digs  ditches. 

You  merit  new  employments  daily, 

Our  thatcher,  ditcher ,  gard’ner,  baily.  Swift. 

Dithyr a'mbick.  n.f  [ dithyrombus ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  fong  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  in  which  anciently,  and  now 
among  the  Italians,  the  diffraction  of  ebriety  is  imitated. 

2.  Any  poem  written  with  wildnefs  and  enthuliafm. 

Pindar  does  new  words  and  figures  roll 
Down  his  impetuous  dithyrambick  tide.  Cowley. 

Pitta'nder.  n.  f  The  fame  with  pepperwort,  which  fee. 

Di'ttany.  n.f  [diCtamnus,  Latin.] 

Dittany  hath  been  renowned  for  many  ages,  upon  the 
account  of  its  fovereign  qualities  in  medicines.  It  is  generally 
brought  over  dry  from  the  Levant.  Millar. 

Virgil  reports  of  dittany ,  that  the  wild  goats  eat  it  when 
they  are  {hot  with  darts.  Adore' s  Antidote  againjl  Atheifn. 

Di'ttied.  adj.  [from  ditty.']  Sung;  adapted  to  mufick. 

He,  with  his  foft  pipe,  and  fmooth  dittied  fong. 

Well  knows  to  ftill  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar.  Milton. 

DI'TTY.  n.f  [ elicht ,  Dutch  ]  A  poem  to  be  fung;  a  fong. 
Although  we  lay  altogether  afide  the  confideration  of  ditty 
or  matter,  the  very  harmony  of  founds  being  framed  indue 
fort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  to  the  fpiritual  faculties  of  our 
fouls,  is,  by  a  native  puifiance  and  efficacy,  greatly  available 
to  bring  to  a  perfect  temper  whatfoever  is  there  troubled.  He  ok. 

Being  young,  I  fram'd  to  the  harp 
Many  an  Englifh  ditty,  lovely  well, 

And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament  Sbakefp.  Hen.  IV. 

Strike  the  melodious  harp,  fhrill  timbrels  ring, 

And  to  the  warbling  lute  foft  ditties  fing.  Sandys. 

His  annual  wound  in  Lebanon,  allur’d 
The  Syrian  damfels  to  lament  his  fate, 

In  am’rous  ditties ,  all  a  Summer’s  day.  Milt.  Paradife  LrJl . 

Mean  while  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 

Temper’d  to  th’  oaten  flute; 

Rough  fatyrs  danc’d. 

They  will  be  fighing  and  finging  under  thy 
windows  lamentable  d  ttie  ,  and  call  thee  cruel. 

Diva'n.  n.f.  [An  Arabick  or Turkilh  word.] 

1.  The  council  of  the  Oriental  princes. 

2.  Any  council  aflembled  :  ufed  commonly  in  a  fenfe  of  diflike. 

Forth  ruffi’d  in  hafte  the  great  confulting  peers, 

Rais’d  from  the  dark  divan ,  and  with  like  joy 
Congratulant  approach’d  him.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lof.,  b.  x. 

Swift  to  the  queen  the  herald  Medon  ran, 

Who  heard  the  confult  of  the  dire  divan.  P  pe’s  Odyffey. 

To  DIVA'RICATE.  v.n.  [divaricatus,  Latin.]  To  be  parted 
into  two  ;  to  become  bifid. 

'Fhe  partitions  are  {trained  acrofs ;  and  as  they  tend  towards 
the  cruft,  they  gradually  lefien :  one  of  them  alfo  divaricates 
into  two,  and  another  into  feveral  fmall  ones.  IVoodwar  d. 

To  Divaricate,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  two. 

A  {lender  pipe  is  produced  forward  towards  the  throat, 
whereinto  it  is  at  laft  irfierted,  and  is  there  divaricated ,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fpermatick  vefiels.  Grnv’s  Cofn.  Sac. 

Di  varica'tjon.  n.f.  [ divaricaiio ,  Latin.] 

i.  Partition  into  two. 

Dogs,  running  before  their  maflers,  will  flop  at  a  divarica 
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2.  Divifion  of  opinions. 
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7*o  take  away  all  doubt,  or  any  probable  divarication ,  the 
curfe  is  plainly  fpecified.  Frown' s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  c  it. 

To  DIVE.  v.  n.  [feippan,  Saxon.] 

1.  'To  fink  voluntarily  under  water. 

I  am  not  yet  informed,  whether  when  a  diver  diveth ,  having 
his  eyes  open,  and  fwimeth  upon  his  back,  he  fees  things  in 
the  air  greater  or  lefs.  Pa  on's  Natural  Rif; cry,  Nw  y6. 

Around  our  pole  the  fpiry  dragon  glides, 

And,  like  a  winding  ftream,  the  Bears  divides, 

'Fhe  lefs  and  greater;  who,  by  fate’s  decree. 

Abhor  to  dive  beneath  the  Southern  fea.  Dryd.  Vi"g.  Georg. 
I  hat  the  air  in  the  blood-veflels  of  live  bodies  has  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outward  air,  I  think,  feems  plain,  from 
the  experiments  of  human  creatures  being  able  to  bear  air  of 
much  greater  denfity  in  diving ,  and  of  much  lefs  upon  the  tops 
ot  mountains,  provided  the  changes  be  made  gradually.  Atb. 

2.  I  o  go  under  water  in  fearch  of  any  thing 

Crocodiles  defend  thofe  pearls  which  lie  in  the  lakes :  the 
poor  Indians  are  eaten  up  by  them,  when  they  dive  ft  r  the 
pearl.  Raleigh’s  Hijlo  y  f  the  World. 

The  knave  deferves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main. 

Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain.  Pope's  EJfays. 

3.  7'o  go  deep  into  any  queflion  ;  doCtrine;  or  fcience. 

The  wits  that  div'd  moft  deep,  and  fear’d  mefl  high. 
Seeking  man’s  powers,  have  found  hisweaknefs  fuch  .Davies. 
He  performs  all  this  out  of  his  own  fund,  without  dving 
into  the  arts  and  fciences  for  a  fupply.  Dryden. 

Whenfoever  we  would  proceed  beyond  thofe  fimple  ideas, 
and  dive  farther  into  the  nature  of  things,  we  fall  prefently 
into  darknefs  and  obfeurity.  Locke. 

You  fwim  a-top,  and  on  the  furface  flrive ; 

But  to  the  depths  of  nature  never  dive.  Elackmore. 

You  fhould  have  div'd  into  my  inmofl  thoughts.  Phillips. 

4.  To  immerge  into  any  bufinefs  or  condition. 

Sweet  prince,  th’omtainted  vi: tue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world’s  deceit, 

Nor  can  you  diftinguifh.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

5.  To  depart  from  obfervation. 

Dive  thoughts  down  to  my  foul,  here  Clarence  comes. 

Shalefpeare’s  Richard  III. 

To  Dive.  v.  a.  To  explore  by  diving. 

Then  Brutus,  Rome’s  firft  martyr  I  muft  name. 

The  Curtii  bravely  div'd  the  gulph  of  fame.  Denham. 

Di'ver.  n.f  [from  dive.] 

1.  One  that  links  voluntarily  under  water. 

If  perfeverance  gain  the  diver's,  prize. 

Not  everlafting  Elackmore  this  denies.  Pope’s  Dunciad. 

2.  One  that  goes  under  water  in  fearch  of  treafure. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  relation  of  divers  and  fifhers  for 
pearls,  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  fhell-fifli  which  lie  per¬ 
petually  concealed  in  the  deep,  fkreened  from  our  fight.  IVcodw. 

3.  He  that  enters  deep  into  knowledge  or  Andy. 

He  would  have  him,  as  I  conceive  it,  to  be  no  fuperficial 
and  floating  artificer  ;  but  a  diver  into  caufes,  and  into  the 
myftcries  of  proportion.  IVotton  s  Architecture. 

To  DIVE'RGE,  v.n.  [diverge,  Latin.]  To  tend  various  ways 
from  one  point. 

Homogeneal  rays,  which  flow  from  feveral  points  of  any 
object,  and  fall  perpendicularly  on  any  reflecting  furface,  fhall 
afterwards  diverge  from  fo  many  points.  Newton's  Oft. 

DiveRgent.  adj.  [from  diver  gens,  Lat.]  Tending  to  various 
parts  from  one  point. 

Di'vers.  adj.  [ diverfus ,  Latin]  Several;  fundry  ;  more  than 
one.  It  is  now  grown  out  of  ufe. 

We  have  divers  examples  in  the  primitive  church  of  fuch 
as,  by  fear,  being  compelled  to  facrifice  to  flrange  gods,  after 
repented,  and  kept  ftill  the  office  of  preaching  the  gofpel. 

Whit  gift. 

The  teeth  breed  when  the  child  is  a  year  and  a  half  old  : 
then  they  caft  them,  and  new  ones  come  about  firven  years  ; 
but  divers  have  backward  teeth  come  at  twenty,  feme  at  thirty 
and  forty.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory,  Nu.  755. 

Divers  letters  were  {hot  into  the  city  with  arrows,  wherein 
Solyman’s  councils  were  revealed.  Kn  Fes’s  Hiji.  f  the  Turks. 

Diiers  friends  thought  it  flrange,  that  a  white  dry  body 
fhould  acquire  a  rich  colour,  upon  the  affufion  of  fpring- 
water.  Boy.e  on  Colours. 

DFverse.  adj.  [ diverfus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Different  from  another. 

Four  great  beafts  came  up  from  the  fea,  diverfe  one  from 
another.  Dan.  vii.  3. 

2.  Different  from  itfelf;  various;  multiform;  diffufed. 

Eloquence  is  a  great  and  diverfe  thing,  nor  did  fhe  yet  ever 
favour  any  man  fo  much  as  to  be  wholly  his.  Ben.  Jobnfrn. 

3.  In  different  directions.  It  is  little  uled  but  in  the  laff  fenfe. 

To  feize  his  papers.  Curl,  was  next  thy  care ; 

His  papers  light,  fly  diverfe  toft  in  air  Pope's  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 

Diversification,  n.f.  [from  diverffy.] 

1 .  The  a£t  of  changing  forms  or  qualities. 

If  you  confider  how  varioufly  feveral  things  may  be  com¬ 
pounded,  you  will  not  wonder  that  fuch  fruitful  principles,  or 
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manners  of  diverfiification ,  fliould  generate  differing  colours. 

„  .  .  .  .  Poy'.e  on  Colours. 

Variation ;  variegation. 

Variety  of  forms ;  multiformity. 

Change;  alteration. 

This  which  is  here  called  a  change  of  will,  is  not  a  change 
of  his  will,  but  a  change  in  the  objedt,  which  feems  to  make 
a  diverfiification  of  the  will,  but  indeed  is  the  fame  will  diver- 

,  r..  rf.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  Diversify,  v.  a.  [ diverftjier ,  French,] 

1.  To  make  different  from  another ;  to  diftinguifh. 

There  maybe  many  fpecies  of  fpirits,  as  much  feparated 
and  diversified,  one  from  another  as  the  fpecies  of  fenfible  things 
are  diftinguiffied  one  from  another.  Locke 

Male  fouls  are  diverfified  with  fo  many  characters,  that  'the 
world  has  not  variety  of  materials  fufficient  to  furnifh  out  their 
different  inclinations.  Addifm’s  Spectator,  N°  2 1 1 . 

It  was  eafier  for  Homer  to  find  proper  fentiments  for  Gre¬ 
cian  generals,  than  for  Milton  to  diverfifiy  his  infernal  council 
with  proper  characters.  Add: fan's  Spectator. 

2.  To  make  different  from  itfelf ;  to  vary ;  to  variegate. 

The  country  being  diverfified  between  hills  and  dales, 
woods  and  plains,  one  place  more  clear,  another  more  dark- 
fome,  it  is  a  pleafanc  picture.  Sidney. 

T  here  is,  in  the  producing  of  fome  fpecies,  a  compofition 
of  matter,  which  may  be  much  diverfified.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl. 

Diversion,  n.fi  [from  divert .] 

1.  T  he  aCt  of  turning  any  thing  off  from  its  courfe. 

.  Cutting  oft  the  tops,  and  pulling  off  the  buds,  work  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  fap  for  a  time,  and  diverfion  of  it  to  the  fprouts 
that  were  not  forward.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiflory. 

2.  1  he  caufe  by  which  any  thing  is  turned  from  its  proper 
courfe  or  tendency. 

Fortunes,  honour,  friends. 

Are  mere  diverfions  from  love’s  proper  objeCt, 

Which  only  is  itfelf.  Denhqm's  Sophy. 

3-  Sport  j  fometbing  that  unbends  the  mind  by  turning  it  off" 
from  care.  Diverfion  feems  to  be  fomething  lighter  than 
amufementy  and  lefs  forcible  than  pleafure. 

You  for  thofe  ends  whole  days  in  council  fit. 

And  the  diverfions  of  your  youth  forget.  Waller. 

In  the  book  of  games  and  diverfions  the  reader’s  mind  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  relaxed.  Addi fin’s  Spectator. 

Such  productions  of  wit  and  humour  as  expofe  vice  and 
folly,  furnifh  ufeful  diverfions  to  readers.  Addifins  Freeholder. 

4.  [In  war.]  The  aCt  or  purpofe  of  drawing  the  enemy  off  from 
fome  defign,  by  threatening  or  attacking  a  diftant  part. 

Diversity,  n.  fi.  [ diverfite,  Fr.  from  diverfitas,  Latin.] 

1.  Difference;  diffimilitude ;  unlikenefs. 

Then  is  there  in  this  diverfity  no  contrariety.  Hooker,  b.  v. 

They  cannot  be  divided,  but  they  will  prove  oppofite;  and 
not  refting  in  a  bare  diverfityy  quickly  rife  into  a  contrariety. 

South’s  Sermons. 

2.  Variety. 

The  diverfity  of  ceremonies  in  this  kind  ought  not  to  caufe 
diffenfion  in  churches.  Hookery  bAv.fi  11. 

1  he  moft  common  diverfity  of  human  conftitutions  arifes 
from  the  folid  parts,  as  to  their  different  degrees  of  ftrength 
and  tenfion.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  DiftinCt  being;  not  identity. 

Society  cannot  fubfift  without  a  diverfity  of  ftations  ;  and  if 
God  fhould  grant  every  one  a  middle  ftation,  he  would  defeat 
the  very  fcheme  of  happinefs  propofed  in  it.  Rogers. 

Considering  any  thing  as  exifting,  at  any  determined  time 
and  place,  we  compare  it  with  itfelf  exifting  at  another  time, 
and  thereon  form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diverfity.  Locke. 

4.  Variegation. 

A  waving  glow  his  bloomy  beds  difplay, 

Bluffing  in  bright  diverfities  of  day.  Ropey  Epifile  4. 

Di'versly.  adv.  [from  diver  fie. 

1.  In  different  ways ;  differently;  varioufly. 

Our  common  neceffities,  and  the  lack  we  all  have  as  well 
of  ghoftly,  as  of  earthly  favours,  is  in  each  kind  eafily  known  ; 
but  the  gifts  of  God  are  fo  diverfiy  beftowed,  that  it  feldom 
appeareth  what  all  receive :  what  all  ftand  in  need  of  feldom 
lieth  hid.  Hookery  b.  v.  fi.  43. 

Both  of  them  do  diverfiy  work,  as  they  have  their  medium 
diverfiy  difpofed.  Bacon's  Natural  Hifioryy  N °.  264. 

Whether  the  king  did  permit  it  to  fave  his  purfe,  or  to 
communicate  the  envy  of  a  bufinefs,  difpleafing  to  his  people, 
was  diverfiy  interpreted.  Bacon. 

Leicefter  bewrayed  a  defire  to  plant  him  in  the  queen’s 
favour,  which  was  diverfiy  interpreted  by  fuch  as  thought 
that  great  artizan  of  courts  to  do  nothing  by  chance,  nor 
much  by  affedliOn.  Wtton. 

The  unrverfal  matter,  which  Mofes  comprehendeth  under 
the  names  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  by  divers  dive- fly  under- 
ff°°d.  Raleigh’s  Llijiory  of  the  World. 

William’s  arm 

Could  nought  avail,  however  fam’d  in  war; 

Nor  armiesrleagu’d,  that  diverfiy  affay’d 
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To  curb  his  power.  '  Phillips. 

2.  In  tiiffeient  directions ;  to  different  points. 

On  life  s  vaff  ocean  diverfiy  we  fail ; 

_  card,  but  paftion  is  the  gale.  Popes  EJfi.  on  Man. 

To  DIVE  RT.  v.  a.  [ divertoy  Latin.] 

1.  I  o  turn  off  from  any  direction  or  courfe. 

I  rather  will  fubjea  me  to  the  malice  * 

Of  a  diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother.  Shakcf peart. 

He  finds  no  reafon  to  have  his  rent  abated,  becaufe  a 
greater  part  of  it  is  diverted  from  his  landlord.  Locke. 

They  diverted  raillery  from  improper  objedfs,  and  gave  a 
new  turn  to  ridicule.  Addfion’s  Freeholder y  N?.  45. 

Nothing  more  is  requifite  for  producing  all  the  variety  of 
colours  and  degrees  of  refrangibility,  than  that  the  rays  of 
light  be  bodies  of  different  fizes ;  the  leaft  of  which  may 
make  violet  the  weakeft  and  darkeft  of  the  colours,  and  be 
more  eafily  diverted  by  refradting  furfaces  from  the  right 

CuUa  *  3nd  re^’  as  *bey  are  digger  and  bigger,  make 
t  e  wronger  and  more  lucid  colours,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and 
red,  and  be  more  and  more  difficultly  diverted.  Newton’s  Opt. 

2.  To  draw  forces  to  a  different  part. 

The  kings  of  England  would  have  had  an.  abfolute  con- 
queft  of  Ireland,  if  their  whole  power  had  been  employed  ; 
but  ftill  there  arofe  fundry  occafions,  which  divided  and  di* 
verted  their  power  fome  other  way.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

3.  To  withdraw  the  mind. 

Alas,  how  fimple,  to  thefe  cates  compar’d, 

Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve  !  Milton’s  P a.  Reg. 
They  avoid  pleafure,  left  they  ffould  have  their  affe&ions 
tainted  by  any  fenfuality,  and  diverted  from  the  love  of  him 
who  is  to  be  the  only  comfort.  Addifion  on  Italy. 

Maro’s  mufe,  not  wholly  bent 
On  what  is  gainful,  fometimes  ffe  divert^ 

From  folid  counfel.  Phillips. 

4.  Topleafe;  to  exhilerate.  See  Diversion. 

An  ingenious  gentleman  did  divert  or  inftrudt  the  kingdom 
by  his  papers.  Swift. 

5’  Tofubvert;  to  deftroy,  in  Shakefipeare. 

Frights,  changes,  horrours. 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 

The  unity  and  married  calm  of  ftates.  Shak.  Frail,  and Crefifi. 

Diverter,  n.fi.  [from  the  verb.]  Any  thing  that  diverts  or 
alleviates. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  ftudy,  a  reft  to  his  mind,  a 
cheerer  of  his  fpirits,  and  a  diverter  of  fadnefs.  Walton’s  Angle 

To  DIVERT  i'SE.  v.  a.  [divertifier,  French;  divertoy  Latin.] 
To  pleafe ;  to  exhilerate ;  to  divert.  A  word  now  little 
ufed. 

Let  orators  inftrua,  let  them  divertifiey  and  let  them  move 
us,  this  is  what  is  properly  meant  by  the  word  fait.  Dryden. 

Dive  rtisement.  n.J.  [divertifiementy  French.]  Diverfion; 
delight;  pleafure.  A  word  now  not  much  in  ufe. 

How  fond  foever  men  are  of  bad  divertijement,  it  will  prove- 
mirth  which  ends  in  heavinefs.  Government  of  the  Tongues 

Dive  rtive.  adj.  [from  divert  A  Recreative;  amufive ;  exhi- 
lerating. 

I  would  not  exclude  the  common  accidents  of  life,  nor 
even  things  of  a  pleafant  and  divertive  nature,  fo  they  are 
innocent,  from  converfation.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

To  DIVE'ST.  V.  a.  [ devefiir ,  French.  The  Engliff  word  is 
therefore  more  properly  written  devefi.  See  Devest.]  To 
ftrip ;  to  make  naked. 

Then  of  his  arms  Androgeus  he  divefis ; 

His  fword,  his  ffi ield  he  takes,  and  plumed  crefts.  Denham. 

. us  divefi  the  gay  phantom  of  temporal  happinefs,  of 
all  that  falfe  luftre  and  ornament  in  which  the  pride,  the  paf- 
fions,  and  the  folly  of  men  have  drefled  it  up.  Rogers’s  Serm. 

DivEVruRE.  n.fi.  [from  divfi.]  The  a&  of  putting  off. 

.  The  dtvefiure  of  mortality  difpenfes  them  from  thofe  labo¬ 
rious  and  avocating  duties  which  are  here  requifite  to  be 
performed.  Boyh's  Semphkk  L:v,. 

Ui  VIDABLE.  adj.  [from  divide.]  Separate;  different;  parted. 
A  word  not  ufed.  '  r 

How  could  communities  maintain 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  ffi  ores  ?  Shakefipeare. 

I VI  da  nt.  adj.  [from  divide.]  Different;  feparate.  A  word 
not  in  ufe.  r 

"Twinn’d  brothers  of  one  womb, 

Whofe  procreation,  refulence,  and  birth 

ry.  ™™±d™danty  touch  with  feveral  fortunes.  Shak.  Timm. 

*  0  DIVIDE,  v.  a.  [dividoy  Latin  ] 

1  *  Part  one  whole  into  different  pieces. 

Divide  the  living  child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the  one, 
and  half  to  the  other.  1  Kings  iff.  25. 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 

He  rais’d  a  mortal  to  the  fkies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down  Dryden' s  St.  Cecilia. 

They  were  divided  into  little,  independent  focieties,  fpeak- 
in?  different  languages.  ’  Udu. 

2.  1  o  feparate ;  to  keep  apart ;  to  ftand  as  a  partition  between 
7  H  Ltt 
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Let  there  be  firmament  in  the  midft  of  the  watery  and 
let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  Gen.  i. 

You  muft  go 

Where  feas,  and  winds,  and  defarts  will  divide  you.  Dryd. 

3.  To  difunite  by  difeord. 

7  here  fhall  five  in  one  houffe  be  divided.  Luke  xii. 

4.  To  deal  out ;  to  give  in  (hares. 

7  hen  in  the  midft  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Anthony :  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips.  Shake f  Anthony  and  Cleopatra'. 
Divide  the  prey  into  two  parts,  between  them  that  took 
the  war  upon  them,  who  went  out  to  battle,  and  between  all 
the  congregation.  Num  xxxi.  27. 

Cham  and  Japhet  were  heads  and  princes  ewer  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  had  a  right  to  divide  the  earth  by  families.  Locke. 

To  Divi'de.  V.n.  To  part;  to  funder;  to  break  friendlhip. 

Love  cools,  friendflnp  falls  off, 

Brothers  divide.  Skakef  earc's  King  Lear. 

Di'vidend.  n.f.  [from  divide .]  A  (hare;  the  part  allotted 
in  divifion. 

Each  perfon  (hould  adapt  to  himfelf  his  peculiar  (hare,  like 
other  dividends.  Decay  of  Piety'. 

If  on  fuch  petty  merits  you  confer 
So  vaft  a  prize,  let  each  his  portion  (hare : 

Make  a  juft  dividend ;  and,  if  not  all, 

The  greater  part  to  Diomede  will  fall.  Dryden's  Fables. 
Dividend  is  the  number  given  to  b*  parted  or  divided. 

Cocker’s  Arithmetick. 

Divi'der.  n.f.  [from divide.’] 

1.  That  which  parts  any  thing  into  pieces. 

According  as  the  body  moved,  the  divider  did  more  and 
more  enter  into  the  divided  body ;  fo  it  joined  itfelf  to  fome 
new  parts  of  the  medium,  or  divided  body,  and  did  in  like 
manner  forfake  others.  Digby  on  the  Soul. 

2.  A  diftributer ;  he  who  deals  out  to  each  his  (hare. 

Who  made  me  a  judge  or  divider  over  you  ?  Lu.  xii.  14. 

3.  A  difuniter ;  the  perfon  or  caufe  that  breaks  concord. 

Money,  the  great  divider  of  the  world,  hath,  by  a  ((range 
revolution,  been  the  great  uniter  of  a  divided  people.  Swift. 

4-.  A  particular  kind  of  compaffes. 

Divi'dual.  adj.  [dividuus,  Latin.]  Divided;  (hared  or  par¬ 
ticipated  in  common  with  others. 

She  (hines. 

Revolv’d  on  heav’n’s  great  axle,  and  her  reign 
With  thoufand  leffer  lights  dividual  holds. 

With  thoufand  thoufand  ftars  !  Milton’s  Paradife  LoJlyb.  vii. 

Divin a'tion.  n.f.  [ divinatio ,  Latin.] 

Divination  is  a  prediction  or  foretelling  of  future  things, 
which  are  of  a  fecret  and  hidden  nature,  and  cannot  be 
known  by  any  human  means.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Certain  tokens  they  noted  in  birds,  or  in  the  entrails 
of  beafts,  or  by  other  the  like  frivolous  divinations.  Hooker. 

Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  againft  Jacob,  neither  is 
there  any  divination  againft  Ifrael.  Num.  xxiii.  23. 

Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  divination  lies, 

And  I  will  take  it  as  a  fweet  difgrace.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

His  count’nance  did  imprint  an  awe ; 

And  naturally  all  fouls  to  his  did  bow. 

As  wands  of  divination  downward  draw. 

And  point  to  beds  where  fov’reign  gold  doth  grow.  Dryden. 
The  excellency  of  the  foul  is  feen  by  its  power  of  divining 
in  dreams :  that  feveral  fuch  divinations  have  been  made,  none 
can  queftion  who  believes  the  holy  writings.  Addifon’ s  SpeCtat. 

DIVI'NE.  adj.  [ divinus ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  God. 

Her  line 

Was  hero-make,  half  human,  half  divine.  Dryden . 

2.  Proceeding  from  God;  not  natural;  not  human. 

The  benefit  of  nature’s  light  is  not  thought  excluded  as 
unneceffary,  becaufe  the  neceftity  of  a  divine  light  is  mag¬ 
nified.  Hooker. 

Inftru&ed,  you’d  explore 

Divine  contrivance,  and  a  God  adore.  Blackmon’s  Creation. 

3.  Excellent  in  a  fupreme  degree. 

The  divinejl  and  richeft  mind. 

Both  by  art’s  purchafe  and  by  nature’s  dower. 

That  ever  was  from  heav’n  to  earth  confin’d.  Davies. 

±  Prefageful ;  divining;  prefeient. 

Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  fomething  ill, 

Mifgave  him ;  he  the  fault’ring  meafure  felt.  Milt.  Pa.LoJl. 

Divi'ne.  n.f 

1.  A  minifter  of  the  gofpel ;  a  prieft  ;  a  clergyman. 

Claudio  muft  die  to-morrow :  let  him  be  furnilhed  with 
divines ,  and  have  all  charitable  preparation.  Sh.  Meaf.  for  Me  a f 
Give  Martins  leave  to  proceed  in  his  difeourfe ;  for  he 
fpoke  like  a  divine  in  armour.  Bacon’s  Holy  War. 

A  divine  has  nothing  to  fay  to  the  wifeft  congregation, 
which  he  may  not  exprefs  in  a  manner  to  be  underftood  by 
the  meaneft  among  them.  Swift. 

2*  A  man  (killed  in  divinity  ;  a  theologian. 

Th’  eternal  caufe  in  their  immortal  lines 
W as  taught,  and  poets  were  the  firft  divines.  Denham. 
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7’o  Divi'ne.  v.  a.  [ divino ,  Latin.] 

1 .  7’o  foretell ;  to  foreknow  ;  to  prefage. 

Why  do’ft  thou  fay  king  Richard  is  depos’d/ 

Dar’ft  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 

Divine  his  downfall  ?  Sbakefpeare. 

To  Divi'ne.  v.  n. 

1.  To  utter  prognoftication. 

7  hen  is  Caefar  and  he  knit  together. - If  I  were  to 

divine  of  this  unity,  I  would  not  prophefy  fo.  Shakef. 

The  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money.  Mic.  iii.  1 1 * 

2.  To  feel  prefages. 

If  fecret  powers 

Suggeft  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts. 

This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country’s  blifs.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

3.  To  conjedure  ;  to  guefs. 

7  he  beft  of  commentators  can  but  guefs  at  his  meaning; 
none  can  be  certain  he  has  divined  rightly.  Dryd.  fuv.  Dedic. 
He  took  it  with  a  bow,  and  foon  divin’d 
The  feeming  toy  was  rot  for  nought  defign’d.  Dryd.  Fables. 

In  change  of  torment  would  be  eafe. 

Could  you  divine  what  lovers  bear ; 

Even  you,  Prometheus,  would  confefs 
There  is  no  virtue  like  defpair.  Granville. 

Divi'nely.  adv.  [from  divine.] 

1.  By  the  agency  or  influence  of  God. 

Faith,  as  we  ufe  the  word,  called  commonly  divine  faith, 
has  to  do  with  no  propofitions  but  thofe  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  divinely  infpired.  Locke. 

This  topick  was  very  fitly  and  divinely  made  ufe  of  by  our 
apoftle,  in  his  conference  with  philofophers,  and  the  inquifitive 
people  of  Athens.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

2.  Excellently  in  the  fupreme  degree. 

The  Grecians  moft  divinely  have  given  to  the  aClive  per¬ 
fection  of  men,  a  name  exprefling  both  beauty  and  good- 
nefs.  Hooker. 

She  fair,  divinely  fair  !  fit  love  for  gods.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
Exalted  Socrates  !  divinely  brave  ! 

Injur’d  he  fell,  and  dying  he  forgave; 

Too  noble  for  revenge.  Creech’s  Juvenal ,  Sat.  13, 

3.  In  a  manner  noting  a  deity. 

His  golden  horns  appear’d, 

That  on  the  forehead  (hone  divinely  bright. 

And  o’er  the  banks  diffus’d  a  yellow  light.  Addifon’ s  Italy. 
Divi'neness.  n.f.  [from  divine.] 

1.  Divinity;  participation  of  the  divine  nature. 

Is  it  then  impoflible  to  diftinguilh  the  divinenefs  of  this 
book  from  that  which  is  humane  ?  Grew’ s  Lofmol.  Sac. 

2.  Excellence  in  the  fupreme  degree. 

By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not. 

An  earthly  paragon  :  behold  divinenefs 
No  elder  than  a  boy.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Cymbeline. 

Divi'ner.  n.  f.  [from  To  divine.] 

1.  One  that  profeffes  divination,  or  the  art  of  revealing  occult 
things  by  fupernatural  means. 

This  drudge  of  the  devil,  this  diviner ,  laid  claim  to  me, 
called  me  Dronio,  and  fwore  I  was  allured  to  her ;  told  me 
what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me.  Shak.  Comedy  of  Err  ours. 

Expelled  his  oracles,  and  common  temples  of  delufion,  the 
devil  runs  into  corners,  exercifing meaner  trumperies, and  afting 
his  deceits  in  witches,  magicians,  diviners ,  and  fuch  inferior 
feducers.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errcurs,  b.  vii.  c.  12. 

2.  Conjedturer ;  guefler. 

If  he  himfelf  be  confcious  of  nothing  he  then  thought  on, 
he  muft  be  a  notable  diviner  of  thoughts  that  can  affure  him 
that  he  was  thinking.  Locke. 

Divi'neress.  n.f.  [from  diviner.]  A  prophetefs ;  a  woman 
profefling  divination. 

The  mad  divinerefs  had  plainly  writ, 

A  time  (hould  come,  but  many  ages  yet, 

In  which  finifter  deftinies  ordain, 

A  dame  (hould  drown  with  all  her  feather’d  train.  Dryden. 
Divi'nity.  n.f.  [ divinitc ,  French,  from  divinitas ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Participation  of  the  nature  and  excellence  of  God ;  deity ; 
godhead. 

As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both, 

They  fwim  in  mirth,  and  fancy  that  they  feel 
Divinity  within  them  breeding  wings, 

Wherewith  to  fcorn  the  earth.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lof,  b.  ix. 
When  he  attributes  divinity  to  other  things  than  God, 

■  it  is  only  a  divinity  by  way  of  participation.  Stdlingfeet. 

2.  God;  the  Deity;  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  Caufe  of  caufes. 

3.  Falfe  god. 

Vain  idols,  deities  that  ne’er  before 
In  Ifrael’s  lands  had  fix’d  their  dire  abodes, 

Beaftly  divinities ,  and  groves  of  Gods.  Prior. 

4.  Celeftial  being. 

God  doubtlefs  can  govern  this  machine  he  could  create, 
by  more  direct  and  eafy  methods  than  employing  thefe  fubfer* 
vient  divinities.  Cbeyne’s  Phil.  Print. 

5.  The  fcience  of  divine  things  ;  theology. 

Hear  him  but  reafon  in  d,viniwy 

And, 
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£nd,  all  admiring  with  an  inward  wifh, 

You  would  defire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate.  Sh.  H.  VI. 

Trull  not  my  age, 

My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity. 

If  this  fwcet  lady  lie  not  guiltlefs  here 
Under  fome  biting  ei  rour.  Shak.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
Among  hard  words  I  number  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to 
divinity ,  as  it  is  a  fcience.  Swift 

6.  Something  fupernatural.  J 

They  fay  there  is  divinity  Tn  odd  numbers,  either  in  nati¬ 
vity,  chance,  or  death.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for 
DIVISIBLE,  ad),  [divif bills,  Latin.]  Capable  of  being  divided 
into  parts  ;  difcerptible  ;  feparable.  & 

When  we  trame  in  our  minds  any  notion  of  matter,  we 
conceive  nothing  elfe  but  exteniion  and  bulk,  which  is  impe¬ 
netrable,  or  divifibfe  and  paffive.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Divisibility,  n.f  [divijibilitb,  French.]  The  quality  of  ad¬ 
mitting  divifion  or  feparation  of  parts. 

The  moft  palpable  abfurdities  will  prefs  the  afferters  of 
infinite  divisibility.  GW  Sccpf  c.  7. 

This  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one,  who  will  let  his 
thoughts  loofe  in  the  vaft  expanfion  of  fpace,  or  divifibility  of 
matter.  Locke 

Divi'sibleness.  n.  f  [from  divifible.]  Divifibility. 

Naturalifts  difagree  about  the  origin  of  motion,  and  the 
indefinite  dnifblenefs  of  matter.  Boyle ; 

Division,  n.f.  [ divifto ,  Latin.]  7 

1.  The  aCl  of  dividing  any  thing  into  parts: 

Thou  madeft  the  fpirit  of  the  firmament,  and  commanded 
it  to  part  afunder,  and  to  make  a  divifion  betwixt  the  waters. 

„  .  lEjdr.\\.  41. 

2.  The  Irate  of  being  divided. 

3.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  kept  apart;  partition. 

4.  The  part  which  is  feparated  from  the  reft  by  dividing. 

If  we  look  into  communities  and  divifions  of  men,  we  ob- 
ferve  that  the  difereet  man,  not  the  witty,  guides  the  conver- 
fation.  .  Addifon s  Spectator,  NJ.  225. 

5.  Difunion;  difeord ;  difference. 

There  was  a  divfion  among  the  people,  becaufe  of 

.  .  J°-  v‘*-  4  $. 

As  to  our  divifions  with  the  Romanifts,  were  our  diffe¬ 
rences  the  produft  of  heat,  they  would,  like  fmall  clefts  in  the 
ground,  want  but  a  cool  feafon  to  cement  them.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

6.  Parts  into  which  a  difeourfe  is  diftributed. 

In  the  divifions  I  have  made,  I  have  endeavoured,  the  beft 
I  could,  to  govern  myfelf  by  the  diverfity  of  matter.  Locke. 

Exprefs  the  heads  of  your  divifions  in  as  few  and  clear 
words  as  you  can,  otherwife  I  never  can  be  able  to  retain 
them.  Swift. 

7.  Space  between  the  notes  of  mufick,  or  parts  of  a  mufical 
compofure ;  juft  time. 

Thy  tongue 

Makes  Welfh  as  fweet  as  ditties  highly  penn’d. 

Sung  by  a  fair  queen,  in  a  Summer’s  bower, 

With  ravifhing  divifion  to  her  lute.  Shakefpeare’  s  Henry  IV. 
Our  tongue  will  run  divifions  in  a  tune,  not  miffing  a  note, 
even  when  our  thoughts  are  totally  engaged  elfewhere.  Gldwu. 

8.  DiftinCtion. 

I  will  put  a  divifion  between  my  people  and  thy  people.  Ex. 

9.  [In  arithmetick.]  The  feparation  or  parting  of  any  number 
or  quantity  given,  into  any  parts  affigned.  Cocker’s  Arithmetick. 

10.  Subdivifion;  diftin&ion  of  the  general  into  fpecies. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 

I  have  no  relilh  of  them ;  but  abound 
In  the  divifion  of  each  feveral  crime. 

Ailing  it  many  ways.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

Divi'sor.  n.f.  [  divifor ,  Latin.  ]  The  number  given,  by 
which  the  dividend  is  divided ;  the  number  which  fheweth 
how  many  parts  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided  into. 

DIVO'RCE.  n.f  [divorce,  Fr.  from  divortium,  Latin.]  The 
legal  feparation  of  hufband  and  wife. 

Divorce  is  a  lawful  feparation  of  hufband  and  wife,  made 
before  a  competent  judge,  on  due  cognizance  had  of  the 
caufe,  and  fufficient  proof  made  thereof.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

To  reftore  the  king. 

He  counfels  a  divorce ,  a  lofs  of  her, 

I  hat  like  a  jewel  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  loft  her  luftre.  Shak.  Hen.  VIII. 
He  had  in  his  eye  the  divorce  which  had  palled  betwixt  the 
emperor  and  Scribonia.  Dryden’s  Dedicat.  to  the  JEn. 

2.  Separation ;  difunion. 

Such  motions  may  occafion  a  farther  alienation  of  mind, 
and  divorce  of  affections  in  her,  from  my  religion.  K.  Charles. 

Thefe  things,  to  be  a  baftard,  and  to  be  born  out  of  law¬ 
ful  wedlock,  are  convertible  the  one  with  the  other ;  and  ’tis 
hard  to  make  divorce  between  thofe  things  that  are  fo  near  in 
nature  to  each  other,  as  being  convertible  terms.  Ayliffe’s  Par. 

3.  The  fentence  by  which  a  marriage  is  difTolved. 

4.  The  caufe  of  any  penal  feparation. 

Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end  ; 

And  as  the  long  divorce  of  fteel  falls  on  me. 

Make  of  your  prayers  one  fweet  facrifice. 
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And  lift  my  foul  to  heav’n.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIM 

I  o  Divorce  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  do  feparate  a  hufband  or  wife  from  the  other. 

2.  To  force  afunder  ;  to  feparate  by  violence. 

Ware  it  confonant  unto  reafon  to  divorce  thefe  two  fen- 
fences,  the  former  of  which  doth  fhew  how  the  latter  is  re- 
ftrained,  and  not  marking  the  former,  to  conclude  by  the 
latter  ot  them  ?  b.  < f.  J. 

1  he  continent  and  the  ifland  were  continued  together, 
within  mens  remembrance,  by  a  draw-bridge ;  but  is  now 
divorced  by  the  downfallen  cliffs.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 
So  feem’d  her  youthful  foul  not  eas’ly  forc’d. 

Or  from  fo  fair,  fo  fweet  a  feat  divorc’d.  Waller : 

3.  To  feparate  from  another. 

If  thou  wer’t  not  glad, 

I  would  d'i vorce  me  from  thy  mother’s  tomb, 

Sepulch’ring  an  adultrefs.  Shakefp  care’s  King  Lear „ 

If  fo  be  it  were  poffible,  that  all  other  ornaments  of  mind 
might  be  had  in  their  full  perfection,  neverthelefs  the  mind, 
that  mould  poftefs  them  divorced  from  piety,  could  be  but  a 
Jpectacle  of  commiferation.  Hooker. 

4.  To  take  away. 

I  dare  not  make  myfelf  fo  guilty. 

To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
Your  mafter  wed  me  to  :  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e  er  divorce  my  dignities.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  V III. 

Divorcement,  n.f.  [from  divorce.]  Divorce;  feparation  of 
marriage. 

Write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement ,  and  give  it  in  her  hand^ 
and  fend  her  out  of  his  houfe.  Deutr.  xxiv.  1. 

Divo'rcer.  n.f.  [from  divorce.]  The  perfon  or  caufe  which 
produces  divorce  of  feparation. 

Death  is  the  violent  eftranger  of  acquaintance,  the  eternal 
divorcer  of  marriage.  Drummond’s  Cypr.  Grove. 

Diure  tick.  ad).  ['jmfriK<&.]  Having  the  power  to  provoke 

Diureticks  are  deco&ions,  emulfions,  and  oils  of  emollient 
vegetables,  that  relax  the  urinary  paflages :  fuch  as  relax 
ought  to  be  tried  before  fuch  as  force  and  ftimulate. 
Thofe  emollients  ought  to  be  taken  in  open  arr,  to  hinder 

Per(Piring>  and  on  empty  ftomachs.  Arbuthnot. 
D1U  RNAL.  adj ,  [diurnus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Relating  to  the  day. 

We  obferve  in  a  day,  which  is  a  fhort  year,  the  greateft 
heat  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  fun  is  paft  the 
meridian,  which  is  the  diurnal  folftice,  and  the  fame  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  thermometer.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b  iv 
Think,  ere  this  diurnal  ftar 
Leave  cold  the  night,  how  we  his  gather’d  beams 

Reflected,  may  with  matter  fere  foment.  Milt.  Par.  Loft. 

2.  Conftituting  the  day.  J 

Why  does  he  order  the  diurnal  hours 
To  leave  earth’s  other  part,  and  rife  in  our’s  ?  Prior. 

3.  Performed  in  a  day ;  daily;  quotidian. 

The  prime  orb. 

Incredible  how  fwift,  had  thither  rowl’d 
Diurnal.  Milton' s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  iv.  /.  594. 

The  diurnal  and  annual  revolution  of  the  fun  have  been, 
from  the  beginning  of  nature,  conftant,  regular,  and  univer- 
fally  obfervable  by  all  mankind.  Locke. 

Diu'RnaI.  n.f.  [diurnal,  French.]  A  journal;  a  day-book. 
Diurnally.  adv .  [from  diurnal.]  Daily  ;  everyday. 

As  we  make  the  enquiries,  we  Ihall  diurnally  communicate 
them  to  the  publick.  Tatler,  Nw.  56. 

Diutu'rnity.  n.f  [diuturnitas,  Latin]  Length  of  duration  * 
Such  a  coming,  as  it  might  be  faid,  that  that  generation 
mould  not  pafs  till  it  was  fulfilled,  they  needed  not  fuppofe 
of  fuch  diuturnity .  Brown  s  V ulgar  Errours,  b.  vii  c  10 

To  DIVU'LGE.  *.  [divulge,  Latin.] 

1.  To  publifh  ;  to  make  publick;  to  reveal  to  the  world 

Men  are  better  contented  to  have  their  commendations 
lupprehed  than  the  contrary  much  divulged.  Hosker,  Dedicat. 

I  will  pluck  the  veil  of  modefty  frora  the  fo  feeming  miftrefs 
Page,  and  divulge  Page  himfelf  for  a  fecure  and  wilful  Aaeon. 

_  hhake  peare' s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 
hefe  anfwers  in  the  filent  night  receiv’d, 

The  king  himfelf  divulg’d,  the  land  believ’d.  Dryden’s  eEn. 
You  are  deprived  of  the  right  over  your  own  fentiments, 
of  the  privilege  of  every  human  creature,  to  divulge  or  con¬ 
ceal  them.  p 

The  cabinets  of  the  fick,  and  the  clofets  of  the  dead,  have 
been  ranfacked  to  publifh  our  private  letters,  and  divulge  tQ 
all  mankind  the  moft  fecret  fentiments  of  friendfhip.  Pope. 

2.  To  proclaim.  r  * 

This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God 
Looking  on  th’ earth,  with  approbation,  marks 
The  juft  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heav’n 
To  all  his  angels,  who  with  true  applaufe 
Recount  his  praifes.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b  iii 

Divu'lger.  n.f.  [from  divulge.]  A  publifher  ;  one  that  ev* 
pofes  to  puWick  view. 
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t  think  not  any  thing  in  my  letters  could  tend  fo  much  to 
tny  reproach,  as  the  odious  divulging  of  them  did  to  the  in¬ 
famy  of  the  divulgers.  King  Charles. 

JDiv  u'lsion.  n.f.  [divulfio,  Latin.]  The  aft  of  plucking  awry. 
Ariftotle,  in  his  Ethicks,  takes  up  the  conceit  of  the  beaver, 
and  the  divulfton  of  his  tefticles.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i. 
To  Di'zen.  v.  a.  [This  word  feems  corrupted  from  dight. ] 
To  drefs  ;  to  deck ;  to  rig  out.  A  low  word. 

Your  ladyfhip  lifts  up  the  falh  to  be  feen  ; 

For  fure  I  had  dizen'd  you  out  like  a  queen.  Swift. 

Di'zzard.  n.J.  [from  dizzy.]  A  blockhead  ;  a  fool.  Didt. 
Di'zziness.  n.f.  [ham  dizzy.]  Giddinefs;  whirl  in  the  head. 
Fixed  ferioufnefs  heats  the  brain  in  fome  to  diftra&ion, 
and  caufeth  an  aching  and  dizzinefs  in  founder  heads.  Clanv. 
DkZZY .  adj.  [bip,  tups,  Saxon.] 

I.  Giddy j  vertiginous;  having  in  the  head  the  fenfation  of 
turning  round. 

All  on  a  fudden  miferable  pain 
Surpriz’d  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzy  fwam 
In  darknefs.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  ii.  /.  753* 

t.  Caufing  giddinefs. 

How  fearful 

And  dizzy  ’tis  to  call  one’s  eyes  fo  low  ! 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air, 

Shew  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

3.  Giddy  ;  thoughtlefs. 

What  followers,  what  retinue  can’ll  thou  gain  ? 

Or  at  thy  heels  the  dizzy  multitude, 

Longer  than  thou  can’ll  feed  them  on  thy  coll  ?  Milton. 
To  Di'zzy.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjeflive.j  To  whirl  round;  to 
make  giddy. 

Not  the  dreadful  fpout, 

Which  fhipmen  do  the  hurricano  call. 

Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune’s  ear 
In  his  defeent,  than  lhall  my  prompted  fword 
Falling  on  Diomede.  ,  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejftda. 

To  DO.  v.  a.  preter.  did,  part.  paff.  done,  [bon,  Sax.  deen ,  Dut.J 

1.  To  pra&ife  or  aft  any  thing  good  or  bad. 

Thou  hall  done  evil  above  all  that  were  before  thee.  1  Kings. 
Flee  evil,  and"  do  good.  Pfalms. 

2.  To  perform;  to  atchieve. 

They  help,  who  hurt  fo  fmall ; 

And  he  hath  nothing  done,  that  doth  not  all.  Daniel's  C.  War. 

Learn  to  live  well,  that  thou  may’ll  die  fo  too  ; 

To  live  and  die  is  all  we  have  to  do.  Denham. 

What  is  the  reafon  a  man’s  arm  won’t  fmile  and  frown, 
and  do  all  the  intellectual  poltures  of  the  countenance  ?  Collier . 

3.  To  execute;  to  difeharge. 

May  one,  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince, 

Do  a  fair  meffage  to  his  kingly  ears  ?  Shak.  Troll,  and  Crejf. 
Pindarus  is  come 

To  do  you  falutation  from  his  mailer.  Shakefp.  Jul.  Cafar. 

4.  To  caufe. 

A  fatal  plague  which  many  did  to  dye.  Spenfer. 

Nought  can  quench  mine  inly  flaming  fide. 

Nor  fea  of  liquor  cold,  nor  lake  of  mire. 

Nothing  but  death  can  do  me  to  refpire.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

5.  To  tranfaCl. 

The  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.  Ads  xxvi.  26. 

6.  To  produce  any  effeCt  to  another. 

If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love  or  no,  he 
waved  indifferently  ’twixt  doing  them  neither  good  nor  harm. 

Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 
Thou  hall,  Seballian,  done  good  feature  lhame.  Shakefp, 
If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 

That  may  to  thee  do  eafe,  and  grace  to  me. 

Speak  to  me.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet . 

’Tis  true,  I  did  fo  ;  nor  was  it  in  vain  : 

She  did  me  right,  and  fatisfy’d  my  vengeance.  Rowe. 

You  do  her  too  much  honour:  Ihe  hath  neither  fen fe  nor 
talle,  if  Ihe  dares  to  refufe  you.  Swift. 

7.  To  have  recourfe  to  ;  to  praCtife  as  the  lafl  effort,  commonly 
in  the  form  of  a  paffionate  interrogation. 

What  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?  jer.  v.  81. 

8.  To  perform  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

I  know  what  God  will  do  for  me.  Sa.  xxii.  3. 

Adis  of  mercy  done  to  the  poor,  lhall  then  be  accepted, 
and  rewarded,  as  done  to  our  Saviour  himfelf.  Atterb.  Sermons. 

9.  To  exert ;  to  put  forth. 

Do  thy  diligence,  to  come  Ihortly  unto  me.  2  Tim.  iv.  9. 

10.  To  manage  by  way  of  intercourfe  or  dealing  ;  to  havebuli- 
nefs  ;  to  deal. 

No  man,  who  hath  to  do  with  the  king,  will  think  himfelf 
fafe,  unlefs  you  be  his  good  angel,  and  guide  him.  Bacon. 

I  have  been  deterred  by  an  indifpofition  from  having  much 
to  do  with  fleams  of  fo  dangerous  a  nature.  Boyle, 

What  had  I  to  do  with  kings  and  courts  ? 

My  humble  lot  had  call  me  far  beneath  them.  Rowe. 
I  r.  To  gain  a  point ;  to  effeCt  by  influence. 

It  is  much,  that  a  jell  with  a  fad  brow  will  do  with  a  fellow 
that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  Ihoulders.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
His  queen,  notwithstanding  £he  had  prefented  him  with 
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divers  children,  and  with  a  crown  alfo,  though  he  w.ould  not 
acknowledge  it,  could  do  nothing  with  him.  Bacon's  H.  VII. 

1  z.  'Fo  make  any  thing  what  it  is  not. 

Off  with  the  crown,  and  with  the  crown  his  head  ; 

And  whillt  we  breathe  take  him  to  do  him  dead.  Sh.  IF.  VI. 

1  3.  To  finilh  ;  to  end. 

As  for  this  mercy, 

Which  he  intends  lor  Lear  and  for  Cordelia, 

The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 

Shall  never  fee  his  pardon.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Go  on  to  the  reading  of  fome  part  of  the  New  Teftament, 
not  carelefly,  or  in  halle,  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to  have  done* 
but  attentively,  as  to  be  able  to  give  fome  account  of  what 
you  have  read.  Duppa. 

Gigantick  hinds,  as  foon  as  work  was  done. 

To  their  huge  pots  of  boiling  pulfe  would  run.  Dryden. 

14.  To  conclude;  to  fettle. 

When  all  is  done ,  there  is  no  man  can  ferve  his  own  interell 
better  than  by  ferving  God.  Tillotfon's  Sermons. 

15.  To  put. 

Why,  Warwick,  who  fhould  do  the  duke  to  death  ?  Shak. 

The  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 

Was  done  to  death  ?  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI.  p.  in; 

16.  This  phrafe,  what  to  DO  with,  fignifies  how  to  bellow ; 
what  ufe  to  make  of;  what  courfe  to  take;  how  to  employ; 
which  way  to  get  rid  of. 

Men  are  many  times  brought  to  that  extremity,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  God,  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
felves,  or  how  to  enjoy  themfelves  for  one  hour.  Tillotfon. 

To  Do.  v.  n. 

1 .  Toaft  or  behave  in  any  manner  well  or  ill. 

Unto  this  day  they  do  after  the  former  manners :  they  fear 
not  the  Lord,  neither  do  they  after  the  law  and  commandment 
which  the  Lord  commanded  the  children  of  Jacob.  2  Kings. 

As  every  prince  Ihould  govern  as  he  would  defire  to  be  go¬ 
verned,  fo  every  fubjeCt  ought  to  obey  as  he  would  defire  to 
be  obeyed,  according  to  the  maxim  of  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by.  Temple. 

2.  To  make  an  end  ;  to  conclude. 

You  may  ramble  a  whole  day,  and  every  moment  difeover 
fomething  new ;  but  when  you  have  done,  you  will  have  but 
a  confufed  notion  of  the  place.  Spectator,  N°.  47. 

3.  To  ceafe  to  be  concerned  with ;  to  ceafe  to  care  about ;  to 
defill  from  notice  or  praCtice. 

No  men  would  make  ufe  of  difunited  parties  to  dellroy  one 
body,  unlefs  they  were  fure  to  mailer  them  when  they  had 
done  with  them.  Stillingfeet's  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

I  have  done  with  Chaucer,  when  I  have  anlwered  fome  ob¬ 
jections.  Dryden' s  Fables,  Pref. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  affenting  to  propofitions  at  firft 
hearing,  and  underftanding  their  terms.  Locke. 

Having  done  with  fuch  amufements,  we  give  up  what  we 
cannot  difown.  Pope. 

4.  To  fare ;  to  be  with  regard  to  ficknefs  or  health. 

Good  woman,  how  do[ ’/l  thou  ? 

- The  better  that  it  pleafes  your  good  worlhip  to  afk.  Shak, 

5.  To  fucceed ;  to  fulfil  a  purpofe. 

Come,  ’tis  no  matter ;  we  lhall  do  without  him.  Addifon, 

You  would  do  well  to  prefer  a  bill  againft  all  kings  and 
parliaments  fince  the  conquell ;  and,  if  that  won’t  do,  chal¬ 
lenge  the  crown.  Collier  on  Duelling. 

6.  To  Do  is  ufed  for  any  verb  to  fave  the  repetition  of  the  word  ; 
as,  I  Jhall  come,  but  if  1  do  not,  go  away ;  that  is,  if  I  come 
not. 


Thus  painters  Cupid  paint,  thus  poets  do 

A  naked  god,  blind,  young,  with  arrows  two.  Sidney: 

If  anything  in  the  world  deferve  our  ferious  lludy  and  con- 
fideration,  thofe  principles  of  religion  do.  Tillotfon's  Sermons. 

Take  all  things  which  relax  the  veins;  for  what  does  fo, 
prevents  too  vigorous  a  motion  through  the  arteries.  Arbuthn. 

7.  Do  is  a  word  of  vehement  command,  or  earned  requeft;  as, 
help  me ,  do  ;  make  hafle,  do. 

If  thou  hall  loll  thy  land,  do  not  alfo  lofe  thy  conllancy  ; 
and  if  thou  mud  die  a  litt’e  fooner,  yet  do  not  die  impa¬ 
tiently.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

I  am  enfnared ; 

Heaven’s  birdlime  wraps  me  round,  and  glues  my  wings: 

— Loofe  me. — I  will  free  thee. 

— Do,  and  I’ll  be  thy  Have.  Dryden  s  King  Arthur, 

8.  To  Do  is  put  before  verbs  fometimes  expletively ;  as,  I  do 
love,  or,  I  love-,  /did  love,  or,  I  loved. 

The  T urks  do  acknowledge  God  thev  father,  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  being  the  full  perfon  in  theTrinity,  though 
they  deny  the  reft.  Bacon  s  Holy  War. 

This  juft  reproach  their  virtue  does  excite  ; 

They  Hand,  they  join,  they  thicken  to  the  fight.  Dryd.  fEn. 

Expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join.  Pope. 

9.  Sometimes  emphatically  ;  as,  I  do  hate  him ,  but  will  not  wrong 
him. 


Perdition  catch  my  foul 
But  I  do  love  thee  ;  and  when  I  love  thee  not, 

Chaos  is  come  again.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

10.  Sometimes 
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i6.  Sometimes  by  way  of  oppofition ;  as,  I  did  love  him,  but  fora 
him  now. 

To  Doat.  v.  n.  See  To  Dote. 

DO  CIBLE.  adj .  [docilisy  Latin]  Tra£lable;  docile;  eafy 
to  be  taught.  '  1 

'Fhe  Afinine  feaft  of  fow-thiftles  and  brambles  is  commonly 
fet  before  them,  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their 
tendered:  and  mod  docible  age.  Milton 

Docibleness.  n.f.  [from  dociblef]  Teachablenefs  ;  docility  • 
rcadinefs  to  learn.  * 

I  might  enlarge  in  commendation  of  the  noble  hound  as 

^  £f°°Tf  ‘he  d°Clhle”et  °fTd°gS  in  general-  Walton's  Angler. 
DO'CILE.  adj.  [ docilisy  Latin.]  * 

1.  Teachable;  eafily  inftruifted  ;  tra&able. 

Dogs  foon  grow  accuftomed  to  whatever  they  ate  taught, 
and,  being  docile  and  tradable,  are  very  ufeful.  Ellis's  vJw*e 

2.  With  to  before  the  thing  taught.  ^  ° 

Soon  docile  to  the  fecret  ads  of  ill. 

With  fmiles  I  could  betray,  with  temper  kill.  Prior. 

Doci'lity.  n.f  [docilitfy  French,  from  docilitasy  Lat.]  Aptnefs 
to  be  taught ;  readinefs  to  learn. 

All  the  peifedion  they  allowed  his  underftanding  was  apt¬ 
nefs  and  docihtyy  and  all  that  they  attributed  to  his  will  was  a 
poffibility  to  be  virtuous  South's  Sermons. 

What  is  more  admirable  than  the  fitnefs  of  every  creature 
for  ufe  ?  The  docility  of  an  elephant,  and  the  infitiency  of 
a  camel  for  travelling  in  defarts  ?  G retv's  Cofm.  Sac. 

Dock,  n.f  [bocca,  Saxon.] 

The  cup  of  the  flower  confifts  of  fix  leaves,  three  large, 
and  red  ;  the  other  three  leiler,  and  green  :  in  the  middle  of 
the  cup  are  placed  fix  ffamina.  The  three  outer  fmall  leaves 
of  the  cup  fall  away,  when  ripe;  but  the  three  inner  large 
lea\  es  join  together,  and  form  a  triangular  covering,  in  the 
middle  of  which  are  contained  three  fhining  cornered  feeds. 
1  he  fpecies  are  feventeen,  ten  of  which  grow  wild,  feveral 
of  them  being  ufed  in  medicine;  and  the  fort  called  the  orien¬ 
tal  burdock,  is  faid  to  be  the  true  rhubarb.  Millar. 

Noth  ing  teems 

But  hateful  docks ,  rough  thirties,  keckfies,  burs, 

Lofing  both  beauty  and  utility.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  V. 

My  love  for  gentle  Dermot  farter  grows 
Than  yon  tall  dock  that  rifes  to  thy  nofe : 

Out  down  the  docky  ’twill  fprout  again ;  but  know 
Love  rooted  out,  again  will  never  grow.  Swift. 

DOCK.  n.J.  The  flump  of  the  tail,  which  remains  after 
docking. 

^  The  tail  of  a  great  rhinoceros  is  not  well  defcribed  by  Bon- 
tius.  T.  he  dock  is  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  two  inches 
broad,  like  an  apothecary’s  fpatula.  Grew's  Mufeeum. 

Dock.  n.  f  [As  fome  imagine  of  ]  A  place  where  water 
is  let  in  or  out  at  pleafure,  where  fhips  are  built  or  laid  up. 

There  are  docks  for  their  gallies  and  men  of  war,  moft  of 
them  full ;  as  well  as  work-houfes  for  all  land  and  naval  pre¬ 
parations.  Addfon  on  Italy. 

To  Dock.  v.  a.  [from  docky  a  tail.] 

Jv  T o  cut  off  a  tail. 

2.  To  cut  any  thing  fhort. 

One  or  two  flood  conrtant  centry,  who  docked  all  favours 
handed  down ;  and  fpread  a  huge  invifible  net  between  the 
prince  and  fubject,  through  which  nothing  of  value  could 
pafs.  Swift' s  Examiner y  N°.  ig. 

3.  To  cut  off  a  reckoning;  to  cut  off  an  entail. 

4.  To  lay  the  fhip  in  a  dock 

Do'cket.  n.f.  A  diredlion  tied  upon  goods;  a  fummaryof  a 
larger  writing.  Dili. 

DO'CTOR.  n.f  [doflory  Latin.] 

1.  One  that  has  taken  the  higheft  degree  in  the  faculties  of  divi¬ 
nity,  law,  or  phyfick.  In  fome  uriiverfities  they  have  dodlors 
of  mufick.  In  its  original  import  it  means  a  man  fo  well 
verfed  in  his  faculty,  as  to  be  qualified  to  teach  it. 

No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  dodlot-y 
Who  did  refufe  three  thoufand  ducats  of  me, 

And  begg  d  the  ring.  Shakefpeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

1  hen  flood  there  up  one  in  the  council,  a  pharifee,  named 
Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  laws.  Adlsv.  34. 

2.  A  man  fkilled  in  any  profeffion. 

Then  fubtle  dodlors  feriptures  made  their  pride, 

Cafuirts,  like  cocks,  ftruck  out  each  other’s  eyes.  Denhath. 

Each  profelyte  would  vote  his  dodlor  beft. 

With  abfolute  exclufion  to  the  reft.  Dryd  Hind  and  Panth. 

3.  A  phyfician  ;  one  who  undertakes  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

By  med’eine  life  may  be  prolong’d,  yet  death 
Will  feize  the  dodlor  too.  Shakefpeare's  Cymhelin'e. 

How  does  your  patient,  clodlor  s' 

— Not  fo  Tick,  my  lord, 

As  fhe  is  troubl’d  v/ith  thick  coming  fancies.  Shakefp.  Mach. 
Children  will  not  take  thofe  medicines  from  the  dodlor' s 
hand,  which  they  will  from  a  nurfe  or  mother.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

1  o  ’pothecaries  let  the  learn’d  preferibe, 

That  men  may  die  without  a  double  bribe: 

Let  them,  but  under  their  fuperiors,  kill. 

When  dodlors  firft  haye  fign’d  the  bloody  bill.  Dryden. 

Vol.  I. 


He  that  can  cure  by  recreation,  and  make  pleafure  the  vt 
hide  of  health,  is  a  doctor  at  it  in  go  d  earneft.  Collier. 

In  truth,  nine  parts  in  ten  of  thofe  who  Recovered,  owed 
their  Jives  to  the  ftrength  of  nature  and  a  good  conftittuion, 
while  fuch  a  one  happened  to  be  th cdddlor.  Swift-. 

4.  Any  able  or  learned  man.  "  J 

1  he  fimpleft  perfon,  that  can  but  apprehend  and  fpeafe 
fenfe,  is  as  much  judge  Of  it  as  the  greateft  do  a  or  in  the 

tJCt\°°/  '  VTtghy  of  Bodies. 

I  o  Doctor,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  phyfick  ;  to  cure; 
to  treat  with  medicines;  A  low  word. 

Doctoral,  adj.  \_dodleralisy  Latin.]  Relating  to  the  dc  fee 
of  a  dodlor. 

Do  ctorally.  adv.  [from  d.dl  raid]  In  manner  of  a  dodlor. 
The  phyficians  reforted  to  him  to  touch  hispulfe,  and  con- 
fider  of  his  difeafe  dodiorally  at  their  departure.  Hakewill. 
Do  CTORSHiP.  n.f  [from  dodlor.]  The  rank  of  a  dodlor. 

From  a  fcholar  he  became  a  fellow,  and  then  the  prefident 
of  the  college,  after  he  had  received  all  the  graces  and  degrees; 
the  prodtorlhip  and  the  dodlorfipy  that  could  be  obtained 

there*  ,  .  Clarendon. 

DoctriVal.  adj.  [ dodlrhwy  Latin.] 

1.  Containing  dodlrine,  or  fomething  fornhally  taught. 

The  verfe  naturally  affords  us  the  dodltina /  proposition, 
which  fhall  be  our  fubjedt.  South's  Sermons 

Not  fuch  as  aflent  to  every  word  in  Scripture,  cart  be  faid 
in  dodlrinals  to  deny  Chrift.  South's  Sermons . 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  adl  or  means  of  teaching. 

To  this  end  the  word  of  God  no  otherwife  ferveth,  than 
only  in  the  nature  of  a  dodlrinal  inftrument.  Hookery  b.  v. 

What  fpecial  property  or  quality  is  that,  which,  being  no 
where  found  but  In  fermons,  maketh  them  effe&ual  to  fave 
fouls,  and  leaveth  all  other  dodlrinal  me ans  befides  deftitute  of 
vital  efficacy.  Hookery  b.  v.  f.  2  n 

Doctri'nally.  adv.  [from  dotfrine.]  In  the  form  of  doc¬ 
trine;  pofitively ;  as  neceffary  to  be  held. 

Sci  lpture  accommodates  itfelf  to  common  opinions,  and  em¬ 
ploys  the  ufual  lorms  of  fpeech,  without  delivering  any  thing 
dodlrinally  concerning  thefe  points.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Do'ctrine.  n.f.  [doOfrina,  Latin.] 

1.  The  principles  or  pofitions  of  any  fedl  or  mailer;  that  which 
is  taught. 

Fo  make  new  articles  of  faith  and  dodlriney  rio  man  think- 
eth  it  lawful :  new  laws  of  government,  what'church  or  com¬ 
monwealth  is  there  which  maketh  not  either  at  one  time  or 

Hookery  b.  iii.  f 

Ye  are  the  Tons  of  clergy,  who  bring  all  their  dodlrincs 
fairly  to  the  light,  and  invite  men  with  freedom  to  examine 

t^e/n;  .  #  <  Atterburys  Sermons. 

I  hat  great  principle  in  natural  philofophy  is  the  dodlrine  of 
gravitation,  or  mutual  tendency  of  all  bodies  toward  each 

c^er-  IV 'itts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  The  adl  of  teaching. 

He  faid  unto  them  in  his  dodlrine.  Mark  iv.  2« 

Document,  n.f  [. documentumy  Latin.] 

1.  Precept;  inftrudlion ;  direction. 

It  is  a  moft  necefiary  inftrudlion  and  document  for  them; 
that  as  her  majelly  made  them  difpenfators  of  her  favour,  fa 
it  behoveth  them  to  Ihew  themfelves  equal  diftributers.  Bacon. 

Learners  Ihould  not  be  too  much  crouded  with  a  heap  or 
multitude  of  documents  or  ideas  at  one  time.  Watts. 

2.  Precept  in  an  ill  fenfe ;  a  precept  infolently  authoritative, 
magifterially  dogmatical,  folemnly  trifling. 

Genlle  infinuations  pierce,  as  oil  is  the  moft  penetrating 
of  all  liquors ;  but  in  magifterial  documents  men  think  them¬ 
felves  attacked,  and  Hand  upon  their  guard.  Govern,  of  Tongue. 

It  is  not  unneceflary  to  digeft  the  documents  of  cracking 
authors  into  feveral  daffies.  Harr,  on  Confutations. 

DODDER,  n.f  [; touteren ,  to  Ihoot  up,  Dutch.  Skinner.] 

Dodder  is  a  Angular  plant :  when  it  firft  Ihoots  from  the 
feed  it  has  little  roots,  which  pierce  the  earth  near  the  roots 
of  other  plants ;  but  the  capillaments  of  which  it  is  formed; 
loon  after  dinging  about  thefe  plants,  the  roots  wither  away, 
riom  this  time  it  propagates  itfelf  along  the  ftalks  of  the 
plant,  entangling  itfelf  about  them  in  a  very  complicated 
manner.  It  has  no  leaves,  but  confifts  of  fuch  capillaments  or 
ftalks,  as  are  brownilh  with  a  call  of  red,  which  run  to  great 
lengths.  They  have  at  certain  diftances  tubercles;  which  fix 
them  fall  down  to  the  plant,  and  by  means  of  which  they 
abforb  the  juices  deftined  for  its  nourilhment.  The  flowers 
•Hand  in  a  kind  of  little  round  clufters  on  the  ftalks,  are  fmall; 
of  a  whitilh  or  pale  redilh  colour,  of  the  bell-fafhioned  kind, 
and  deeply  divided  into  four  or  five  fegments  at  the  edge$ 
The  flower  is  fucceeded  by  a  roundilh  fruit  with  three  or 
four  ridges,  that  give  it  a  trigonal  or  tetragonal  form :  this 
has  only  one  cavity.  The  feeds  are  numerous  :  thefe  fall  upoii 
the  ground,  and  produce  young  plants.  Hill' 

Do'ddered.  adj.  [from  dodder.]  Overgrown  with  dodder i 
covered  with  fupercrefcent  plants. 

Near  the  hearth  a  lawrel  grew; 

Dodder'd  with  age,  whofe  boughs  encompafs  round 
The  houlhold  gods,  and  fhade  the  holy  ground  Dryd  Aim 
t  1  ‘  Th(f 
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The  peafants  were  enjoin’d 

Sere-wood,  and  firs,  and  dodder'd,  oaks  to  find.  Dryd.  Fables. 

Dode'cagon.  n.f.  [£«&*«  and  yUta.  ]  A  figure  of  twelve 
fides. 

Dodecatemo'rion.  n.f.  [butiwefl iiMpov.]  The  twelfth  part. 

’  I'is  dodecatemorion  thus  deferib’d : 

Thrice  ten  degrees,  which  every  fign  contains, 

Let  twelve  exhauft,  that  not  one  part  remains; 

It  follows  Freight,  that  every  twelfth  confines 

Two  whole,  and  one  half  portion  of  the  figns.  Creech. 

To  Dodge,  v.n.  [probably  corrupted  from  dog ;  to  fhift  and 
play  fly  tricks  like  a  dog.] 

1.  To  ufe  craft ;  to  deal  with  tergiverfation  ;  to  play  mean  tricks; 
to  ufe  low  flWts. 

If  in  good  offices  and  due  retributions  we  may  not  be 
pinching  and  niggardly,  it  argues  an  earthly  and  ignoble 
mind,  where  we  have  apparently  wronged,  to  higgle  and  dodge 
in  the  amends.  Hall's  Contemplation. 

The  confideration  fhould  make  men  grow  weary  of  dodg¬ 
ing  and  (hewing  tricks  with  God.  South. 

2.  To  fliift  place  as  another  approaches. 

For  he  had,  any  time  this  ten  years  full. 

Dodg'd  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull.  Milton. 

3.  To  play  faft  and  loofe  ;  to  raife  expectations  and  difappoint 
them. 

You  know  my  paffion  for  Martha,  and  what  a  dance  fhe 
has  led  me  :  fhe  dodged  with  me  above  thirty  years.  Addifon. 

The  chaffering  with  diffenters,  and  dodging  about  this  or 
t’other  ceremony,  is  but  like  opening  a  few  wickets,  and 
leaving  them  a-jar,  by  which  no  more  than  one  can  get  in  at 
a  time.  Swift. 

Do'dkin.  n.f.  [ duytken ,  Dutch.]  A  doitkin  or  little  doit ;  a 
contemptuous  name  for  a  low  coin. 

I  would  not  buy  them  for  a  dodkin.  Lily's  Gram,  conjlrucd. 

Do'dman.  n.f.  The  name  of  a  fifh. 

Thole  that  call:  their  {hell  are  the  lobfter,  the  crab,  the 
crawfifh,  the  hodmandod  or  dodman ,  and  the  tortoife.  Bacon. 

Doe.  n.f.  [ba,  Saxon;  daa,  Danifti  ]  Alhe-deer;  the  female 
of  a  buck. 

Then  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 

While,  like  a  doe ,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 

And  give  it  food.  Shakefpeare'  s  As  you  like  it. 

Bucks  have  horns,  does  none.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

The  fearful  doe 

And  flying  flag  amid’ft  the  greyhounds  go.  Dryden's  Virgil. 

Doe.  n.f.  [from  To  do.]  A  feat;  what  one  has  to  do;  what 
one  can  perform. 

No  fooner  he  does  peep  into 

The  world,  but  he  has  done  his  doe.  Hudibras,  p.  ii.  cant.  3. 

Do'er.  n.f.  [from  To  do.)  One  that  does  any  thing  good  or 
bad. 

So  foul  a  thing,  O  !  thou  Injuftice  art. 

That  tort’reft  both  the  doer  and  diffreft.  Daniel's  Civ.  War. 
It  may  be  indeed  a  publick  crime,  or  a  national  mifehief; 
yet  it  is  but  a  private  a£l,  and  the  doer  of  it  may  chance  to 
pay  his  head  for  his  prefumption.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  ACtor;  agent. 

Sith  thus  far  we  have  proceeded  in  opening  the  things  that 
have  been  done,  let  not  the  principal  doers  themfelves  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Hooker. 

3.  Performer. 

Then  have  they  moll  commonly  one,  who  judgeth  the 
prize  to  the  beft  doer ,  of  which  they  are  no  lefs  glad  than  great 

,  princes  are  of  triumphs.  Sidney. 

4.  An  adlive,  or  bufy,  or  valiant  perfon. 

Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  will  not  {land  to  prate; 

Talkers  are  no  good  doers:  be  affur’d, 

We  go  to  ufe  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues.  Shak.  R.  III. 
They  are  great  fpeakers,  but  fmall  doers-,  greater  in  Ihew 
than  in  deed.  Knolle' s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

One  that  habitually  performs  or  pradlifes. 

Be  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only.  Com?n.  Prayer. 
In  this  we  {hew  ourfelves  weak,  and  unapt  to  be  doers  of 
his  will,  in  that  we  take  upon  us  to  be  controllers  of  his 
wifdom.  Hook$r ,  b.n.f  b. 

Does.  The  third  perfon  from  do  for  doth. 

Though  lending  to  foreigners,  upon  ufe,  doth  not  at  all 
alter  the  balance  of  trade  between  thofe  countries,  yet  it  does 
alter  the  exchange  between  thofe  countries.  '  Locke. 

To  Doff.  v.  a.  [from  do  of. ) 

1 .  To  put  off  drefs. 

You  have  deceiv’d  our  trull. 

And  made  us  doff  our  eafv  robes  of  peace, 

To  crulh  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  {feel.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV. 

Doff  thofe  links.  Milton's  /. Iganijles . 

Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 

Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  mailer  fo  to  fympathize.  Milton. 

That  judge  is  hot,  and  doffs  his  gown ;  while  this 
O’er  night  was  bowfy  : 

So  many  rubs  appear,  the  time  is  gone 

For  hearing,  and  the  tedious  fuitgoes  on.  Dryd.  Jnv.  S<Jt. 


Alddes  doffs  the  lion’s  tawny  hide.  Revue. 

2.  To  flrip. 

Why  art  thou  troubled,  Herod  ?  What  vain  fear 
Thy  blood-revolving  breafl  doth  move  ? 

Heaven’s  king,  who  doffs  himfelf  our  flefh  to  wear, 
Comes  not  to  rule  in  wrath,  but  ferve  in  love.  Crojhuv*. 

3.  To  put  away;  to  get  rid  of. 

Your  eye  in  Scotland 

Would  create  foldicrs,  and  make  women  fight, 

To  doff  their  dire  diftreffes.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth , 

4.  1  o  fhilt  ofl ;  to  delay;  to  refer  to  another  time. 

Every  day  thou  dofft'Jl  me  with  fome  device,  Iago;  and 
rather  keep’ll  from  me  all  conveniency,  than  fupplielt  me 
with  the  leaft  advantage  of  hope.  Shakefpeare  s  Othello* 

Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. - - 

■ — Can’ll  thou  fo  doff  me  ?  Shake]'.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

5.  This  word  is  in  all  its  fenfes  obfolete,  and  fcarcely  uled  except 
by  ruflicks. 

DOG.  n.f  [ dogghe ,  Dutch.] 

r.  A  domellick  animal  remarkably  various  in  his  fpecies  ;  com- 
prifing  the  maftiff,  the  fpaniel,  the  buldog,  the  greyhound, 
the  hound,  the  terrier,  the  cur,  with  many  others.  T.  he 
larger  fort  are  ufed  as  a  guard  ;  the  lels  for  fports. 

Such  fmiling  rogues  as  thefe  footh  every  paffion  : 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  ev’ry  gale  and  vary  of  their  mailers, 

As  knowing  nought,  \\k.zdogs,  but  following.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 
Why  fhould  we  not  think  a  watch  and  piftol  as  diftindt 
fpecies  one  from  another,  as  a  horfe  and  a  dog.  Locke. 

The  clamour  roars  of  men  and  boys,  and  dogs , 

Ere  the  foft  fearful  people,  to  the  flood 

Commit  their  woolly  lides.  Tbomforis  Spring ,  /.  375. 

2.  A  conftellation  called  Sirius,  or  Canicula,  rifing  and  fetting 
with  the  futi  during  the  canicular  days,  or  dog  days. 

Among  the  fouthern  conftellations  two  there  are  who  bear 
the  name  of  the  dog  ;  the  one  in  fixteen  degrees  latitude,  con¬ 
taining  on  the  left  thigh  a  liar  ef  the  firll  magnitude,  ufually 
called  Procyon,  or  Anticanus.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv. 
it  parts  the  twins  and  crab,  tfie  dog  divides. 

And  Argo’s  keel  that  broke  the  frothy  tides.  Creech . 

3.  A  reproachful  name  for  a  man. 

I  never  heard  a  paffion  fo  confus’d, 

So  ftrange,  outrageous,  and  fo  variable, 

As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  ftreets.  Shak.  Mcr.  of  Venice. 
Beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  evil  workers.  Phil.  iii.  2. 

4.  To  give  or  fend  to  the  Dogs  ;  to  throw  away.  To  go  to  the 
Dogs;  to  be  ruined,  deftroyed,  or  devoured. 

Had  whole  Colepeper’s  wealth  been  hops  and  hogs, 
Could  he  himfelf  have  fent  it  to  the  dogs  ?  Pope's  Epijlles. 

5.  It  is  ufed  as  the  term  for  the  male  of  feveral  fpecies;  as, 
the  dog  fox,  the  dog  otter. 

If  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I’ll  thank  you  ;  but  that  they  call 
compliments  is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog  apes.  Shakefp . 

6.  Dog  is  a  particle  added  to  any  thing  to  mark  meannefs,  or 
degeneracy,  or  worthleffnefs  ;  as  dog  rofe. 

To  Dog.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  hunt  as  a  dog,  infidioufly 
and  indefatigably. 

I  have  dogg'd  him  like  his  murtherer.  Shahef.  Twelfth  Night. 

His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive; 

I,  his  defpiteful  Juno,  fent  him  forth 

From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live, 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth.  Shakefp. 

Sorrow  dogging  fin, 

Affiidlions  felted.  Herbert. 

Thefe  fpiritual  joys  are  dogged  by  no  fuch  fad  fequels  as  are 
the  products  of  thofe  titillations,  that  reach  no  higher  than 
fancy  and  the  fenfes.  Glanv.  Scepf.  Pref. 

I  have  been  purfued,  dogged,  and  way-laid  through  feveral 
nations,  and  even  now  fcarce  think  myfelf  fecure.  Pope. 

Hate  dogs  their  rife,  and  infult  mocks  their  fall. 

V anity  of  Human  Wijhes. 

Dog-teeth,  n.f  [dog  and  teeth.)  The  teeth  in  the  human 
head  next  to  the  grinders  ;  the  eye-teeth. 

The  beft  inllruments  for  dividing  of  herbs  are  incifor  teeth  ; 
for  cracking  of  hard  fubftances,  as  bones  and  nuts,  grinders, 
or  mill-teeth ;  for  dividing  of  flefli,  {harp-pointed  or  dog¬ 
teeth.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Dog-trick,  n.f.  [dog  and  trick.)  An  ill  turn  ;  furly  or  brutal 
treatment. 

Learn  better  manners,  or  I  {hall  ferve  you  a  dog-trick: 
come,  down  upon  all  four  immediately ;  I’ll  make  you  know 
your  rider.  Dryden's  Don  Sebajlian. 

Dq'gbane.  n.f.  [dog  and  bane.) 

The  leaves  are  produced  oppofite  by  pairs  upon  the  branches : 
the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  feveral  fegments :  from 
its  flower-cup  arifes  the  pointal,  fixed  like  a  nail  in  the  hack- 
part  of  the  flower.  Miller. 

Dogberry-tree.  See  Cornelian-cherry. 

Do'gbolt.  n.  f  [dog  and  bolt.)  Of  this  word  I  know  not  the 
meaning,  unlefs  it  be,  that  when  meal  or  flower  is  fifted  or 
bolted  to  a  certain  degree,  the  coarfer  part  is  called  dogbolt , 
or  flower  for  dogs. 

His 


DOG 


D  O  I 


His  only  folace  was,  that  now 
His  ctogbolt  fortune  was  fo  low. 

That  either  it  muft  quickly  end* 

Or  turn  about  again,  and  mend.  Hudibras *  p.  i.  cant.  3. 

Do'gbriar.  n.f.  [deg  and  briar.]  The  briar  that  bears  the 
hip  ;  the  cynofbaton. 

DogcheAP.  adj.  [dog  and  cheap.]  Cheap  as  dogs  meat ;  cheap 
as  the  offal  bought  for  dogs. 

Good  ftore  off  harlots,  fay  you,  and  dogcheap  P  Drydcn. 

Do'gdays.  n.  f.  [dog  and  days. J  The  days  in  which  the  dog- 
jtar  rifes  and  fets  with  the  fun,  vulgarly  reputed  umvhole- 


fome. 

Nor  was  it  more  in  his  power  to  be  without  promotion, 
and  titles,  and  wealth,  than  for  a  healthy  man  to  fit  in  the 
fun,  in  the  brighteft  dogdays,  and  remain  without  warmth. 

Clarendon. 

Do'gdraw.  n.f.  [dog  and  draw.]  A  manifeft  deprehenfion  of 
an  offender  againft  venifoji  in  the  foreft,  when  he  is  found 
drawing  after  a  deer  by  the  feent  of  a  hound  which  he  leads 
in  his  hand.  Cow  el. 

Doge.  n.f.  [doge,  Italian  ]  The  title  of  the  chief  magiftrate 
of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

Ddria  has  a  ftatue  at  the  entrance  of  the  doge's  palace, 
with  the  title  of  deliverer  of  the  commonwealth.  dcldij.n. 

Do'gfish.  n.f  [from  dog  and  fijh. J  Another  name  for  a 
fhark. 

It  is  part  of  the  jaw  of  a  fhark,  or  dogfijh.  Woodward. 

Do'GFLY.  n.f  [dog  andyfy.]  A  voracious  biting  fly. 

Thump-buckler  Mars  began, 

And  at  Minerva  with  a  lance  of  brafs  he  headlong  ran  ; 
Thefe  vile  words  ufhering  his  blows,  d  hou  dogfy ,  what’s 
the  caufe 

Thou  mak’ft  gods  fight  thus  ?  Chapman  s  Iliad ,  b.  xxi. 

Po'c  gep.  adj.  [from  dog.  J  Sullen;  four;  morofe ;  ill- 
humoured  ;  gloomy. 

Your  unde  muff:  not  know  but  you  are  dead  : 

I’ll  fill  thefe  dogged  fpies  with  f  Ife  reports.  Shakcf.  K.  John . 

Dogged.  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon, 

Whofe  over-weening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back. 

By  falfe  accufe  doth  level  at  my  life.  Shakejp.  Henry  V I. 

Few  miles  on  horfeback  had  they  jogged, 

But  fortune  unto  them  turn’d  dogged.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  r. 

Do'gcedly.  adj.  [from  dogged  j  Sullenly;  gloomily;  (burly; 
morolely. 

Do'ggedness.  n.f.  [from  dogged.]  Gloom  of  mind;  fullen- 
nefs  ;  morofenefs. 

Do  gger,  n.f.  [from  dog,  for  its  meannefs.  Skinner.]  A  fmall 
fhip  with  one  mad. 

Do'ggeREL.  adj.  [from  dog. ]  Loofed  from  the  meafures  of 
regular  poetry;  vile;  defpicable;  mean. 

Then  haften  Og  and  Doeg  to  rehearfe. 

Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  fenfe  on  verfe; 

Who  by  my  mufe,  to  all  fucceeding  times, 

Shall  live  in  fpite  of  their  own  doggrel  rhymes.  Drydcn. 

Your  wit  burlefque  may  one  ftep  higher  climb, 

And  in  his  fphere  may  judge  all  doggrel  rhyme.  Dryden. 
It  is  a  difpute  among  the  criticks,  whether  burlefque  poetry 
runs  beft  in  heroick  verfe,  like  that  of  the  Difpenfary  ;  or  in 
doggerel,  like  that  of  Hudibras.  Jddifns  Spectator,  N°.  249. 

Do'ggerel.  n.f.  Mean,  defpicable,  worthlefs  verles. 

The  hand  and  head  were  never  loft  of  thofe 
’  Who  dealt  i'n  doggrel,  or  who  pin’d  in  profe.  Dr  yd.  Juv. 

The  vileft  doggrel  Grub-ftreet  fends, 

Will  pafs  for  your’s  with  foes  and  friends.  Swift. 

Do'ggish.  adj.  [from  dog.]  Currifh  ;  brutal. 

Doghe'arted.  adj.  [dog  and  heart.]  Cruel;  pitilefs  ;  ma¬ 
licious. 

His  unkindnefs. 


That  ftript  her  from  his  benediftion,  turn’d  her 
To  foreign  cafualties,  gave  her  dear  rights  , 

To  his  doghearted  daughters.  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear. 

Do'ghole.  n.f  [dog  and  hole.]  A  vile  hole ;  a  mean  habi¬ 
tation.  . 

France  is  a  doghole,  and  it  no  more  merits  the  tread  or  a 
man’s  foot :  to  the  wars.  Shakejp.  dll's  well  that  ends  well. 

But,  could  you  be  content  to  bid  adieu 
To  the  dear  playhoufe,  and  the  players  too, 

Sweet  country  feats  are  purchas’d  ev’ry  where, 

With  lands  and  gardens,  at  lefs  price  than  here; 

You  hire  a  darkfom  doghole  by  the  year.  Dryden  s  Juv. 

Load  fome  vain  church  with  old  theatrick  ftate, 

Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden  gate  ; 

Reverfe  your  ornaments,  and  hang  them  all 

On  fome  patch’d  doghole,  ek’d  with  ends  of  wall.  Pope. 

Dogkr'nnel.  n.f.  [dog  and  kennel.]  A  little  hut  or  houfe  for 
dogs. 

A  certain  nobleman,  beginning  with  a  dogkenncl ,  never 
lived  to  finifh  the  palace  he  had  contrived.  Drydcn. 

I  am  defired  to  recommend  a  dogkenncl  to  any  that  fhall 
want  a  pack.  •,  Tatler ,  N  .62. 

Do'clouse.  n.  f.  [dog  and  loufe .]  An  infe£l  that  harbours  on 
dogs. 


DOGMA,  n.f  [Latin.]  Eftablifhed  principle ;  fettled  notion* 

Our  poet  was  a  ftoi-ck  philofopher,  and  all  his  moral  fen- 
tences  are  drawn  from  the  dog?nas  of  that  feci.  Dryden. 

Dogma  is  that  determination  which  confifts  in,  and  has  a 
relation  to,  fome  cafuiftical  point  of  dodlrine,  or  fome  doc¬ 
trinal  part  of  theChriftian  faith.  dyliffe’s  Parergon. 

Docma'tical .ladj.  [from  dogma.]  Authoritative;  magifte- 

Dogmatick.  j  rial;  pofitive;  in  the  manner  of  a  philofo- 
pher  laying  down  the  firft  principles  of  a  fedl. 

The  dim  and  bounded  intelledt  of  man  feldom  profperoufiy 
adventures  to  b t  dogmatical  about  things  that  approach  to  in¬ 
finite,  whether  in  vaftnefs  or  littlenefs.  Boyle. 

I  laid  by  my  natural  diffidence  and  fcepticifm  for  a  while, 
to  take  up  that  dogmatical  way,  which  is  fo  much  his  cha¬ 
racter.  Dryden. 

Learning  gives  us  a  difeovery  of  our  ignorance,  and  keeps 
us  from  being  peremptory  and  dogmatical  in  our  determi¬ 
nations.  ‘  Collier  on  Pride. 

Criticks  write  in  a  pofitive  dogmatick  way,  without  either 
language,  genius,  or  imagination.  Spectator. 

One  of  thefe  authors  is  indeed  fo  grave,  fententious,  dog¬ 
matical  a  rogue,  that  there  is  no  enduring  him.  *  Swift. 

Dqgma'tically.  adv.  [from  dogmatical .  ]  Magifterially ; 

pofitively. 

I  fhall  not  prefume  to  interpofe  dogmatically  in  a  contro- 
verfy,  which  I  look  never  to  fee  decided.  South's  Sermons. 

Dogm a'ticalness.  n.  f.  [from  dogmatical]  The  quality  of 
being  dogmatical ;  magifterialnefs  ;  mock  authority. 
Dogmatist,  n.f  [ dogmatifle ,  Fr.]  A  magifterial  teacher ; 
a  pofitive  afferter  ;  a  bold  advancer  of  principles. 

I  could  deferibe  the  poverty  of  our  intellectual  acquifi- 
tions,  and  the  vanity  of  bold  opinion,  which  the  chgmatijis 
themfelves  demonftrate  in  all  the  controverfies  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in.  Glanvi lie's  Scepf 

A  dogmatijl  in  religion  is  not  a  great  way  off  from  a  bigot, 
and  is  in  high  danger  of  growing  up  to  be  a  bloody  perfe- 
cutor.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

To  Dogmatize,  v.  n.  [  from  dogma.  ]  To  aflert  pofi¬ 
tively;  to  advance  without  diftruft;  to  teach  magifte- 
xially. 

Thefe,  with  the  pride  of  dogmatizing  fchools. 

Impos’d  on  nature  arbitrary  rules; 

Forc’d  her  their  vain  inventions  to  obey, 

And  move  as  learned  frenzy  trac’d  the  way.  Blackmore. 

Dogmati'zeR.  n.f.  [from  dogmatize.]  An  aflerter;  a  magif¬ 
terial  teacher  ;  a  bold  advancer  of  opinions. 

Such  opinions;  being  not  entered  into  the  confeffions  of  our 
church,  are  not  properly  chargeable  either  on  Papifts  or  Pro- 
leftants,  but  on  particular  dogmatizers  of  both  parties.  Hatmn. 

Do'crose.  n.f  [dog  and  refe.]  The  flower  of  the  hip. 

Of  the  rough  or  hairy  excrefcence,  thofe  on  the  briar,  or 
dogrofe ,  are  a  good  inftance.  Derham's  Phyfco-Theolog y. 

Do'gsleep.  n.  j.  [dog  and  feep.]  Pretended  fleep. 

Juvenal  indeed  mentions  a  drowfy  hufband,  who  raifed  an 
eftate  by  fnoring ;  but  then  he  is  reprefented  to  have  flept 
what  the  common  people  call  dogfeep.  J  deli  fen’s  Spectator . 

Do'gsmeat.  n.f.  [dog  and  tneat.  ]  Refufe ;  vile  fluff;  offal 
like  the  flefh  fold  to  feed  dogs. 


His  reverence  bought  of  me  the  flower  of  all  the  market ; 


Dryden. 

The  ftar  which 


Addifo 


on. 


thefe  are  but  dogfneat  to  ’em. 

Do'gstar.  n  f.  [dog  arid Jiar  ;  canicula,  Lat.] 
gives  the  name  to  the  dogdays. 

All  fhun  the  raging  dogflar' s  fultry  heat. 

And  from  the  half-unpeopled  town  retreat. 

Do'gstooth.  n.f  [from  dog  and  tooth.]  A  plant. 

It  hath  a  fiefny  root,  fhaped  like  a  dog’s  tooth  :  the  leaves  are 
broad,  and  fpread  upon  the  ground  :  the  flower  is  naked,  and 
produced  fingle  upon  each  ftalk,  each  confifting  of  fix  leaves, 
fbaped  like  a  lily,  and  hanging  downward.  The  pointal  of 
the  flower  becomes  a  roundifh  fruit,  containing  oblong  feeds  i 
they  produce  their  flowers  early  in  March,  for^ which  they  are 
valued.  Miller. 

Do'gtrot.  n.f.  [dog  and  trot.] 
dog. 


A  gentle  trot  like  that  of  a 


This  faid,  they  both  advanc’d,  and  rode 
A  dogtrot  through  the  bawling  crowd.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

Do'gweary.  adj.  [dog  and  weary.]  Tired  as  a  dog;  excef- 
fively  weary. 

Oh,  mafter,  mafter,  I  have  watch’d  fo  long. 

That  I’  m  dogweary.  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Do'gwood.  See  Cornelian-cherry,  of  which  it  is  a 
fpecies. 

Do^ly.  n.f  A  fpecies  of  woollen  fluff,  fo  called,  I  fuppofe, 
from  the  name  of  the  firft  maker. 

We  fhculd  be  as  weary  of  one  fet  of  acquaintance,  though 
never  fo  good,  as  we  are  of  one  fuit,  though  never  fo  fine:  a 
fool,  and  a  doily  fluff,  would  now  and  then  find  days  of  grace, 
and  be  worn  for  variety.  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World. 

Do'incs.  n.f.  [from  To  do.  This  word  has  hardly  any  fin¬ 

ger-] 
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I.  Things 
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I-  Things  done;  events;  tranfattions. 

I  have  but  kill’d  a  fly; 

- - But !  how  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mother  ? 

How  would  he  hang  his  llender  gilded  wings, 

And  buz  lamented  doings  in  the  air  \  Sbakefp.  Tit.  Andron. 

2.  f\  ats  ;  adtions  :  good  or  bad. 

1  ne  next  degree  was  to  mark  all  Zelmane’s  doings ,  fpeeches 
and  fafhions,  and  to  take  them  unto  herfelf,  as  a  pattern  of 
worthy  proceeding.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

If  1  m  traduc’d  by  tongues  which  neither  know 
IVIy  faculties  nor  perfon,  yet  will  be 
rl  he  chronicles  of  my  doing ;  let  me  fay 
’  I  is  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  muft  go  through.  Sbakejpeares  Henry  VIII. 

At  length  a  reverend  fire  among  them  came. 

And  of  their  doings  great  diflike  declar’d, 

And  certify ’d  againft  their  ways.  Milton's  Paradife  Loji. 

3.  Behaviour  ;  condudh 

Never  the  earth  on  his  round  fhoulders  bare, 

A  maid  train’d  up  from  high  or  low  deo-ree. 

That  in  her  doings  better  could  compare 
Mirth  with  refpe&,  few  words  with  curtefy.  Sidney. 

4.  Conduct ;  difpenfation. 

er  fuch  miraculous  doings ,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition 
of  bringing  France  to  our  terms.  Swift. 

Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brains  of  man  to  wade 
far  into  the  doings  of  the  Moft  High.  Hooker ,  b.  \.  f.  1. 

5.  Stir;  buftle;  tumult. 

Shall  there  be  then,  in  the  mean  while,  no  doings  ?  Hooker. 

6.  Fertivity  ;  merriment. 

7.  This  word  is  now  only  ufed  in  a  ludicrous  fenfe,  or  in  low 
mean  language. 

O  O 

Doit,  n.f  [duyt,  Dutch;  doyght,  Erfe.J  A  fmall  piece  of 
money. 

When  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar, 
they  will  lay  out  ten  to  lee  a  dead  Indian.  SbakeJ'p .  Temped. 
In  Anna’s  wars  a  foldier,  poor  and  old. 

Had  dearly  earn’d  a  little  purfe  of  gold  ; 

Tir’d  with  a  tedious  march,  one  lucklefsmight 
He  flept,  poor  dog  !  and  loft  it  to  a  doit.  Po'e. 

DOLE.  n.f.  [from  deal ;  baelan,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  adl  of  diftribution  or  dealing. 

T  he  perfonal  fruition  in  any  man  cannot  reach  to  feel  oreat 
riches :  there  is  a  cuftody  of  them,  or  a  power  of  dole*  and 
donative  of  them,  or  a  fame  of  them,  but  no  folid  ufe  to  the 
owner.  Bacon ,  EJfay  35. 

At  her  general  dole 

Each  receives  his  ancient  foul.  Cleveland. 

2.  Any  thing  dealt  out  or  diftributed. 

Now,  my  mailers,  happy  man  be  his  dole  fay  I;  every  man 
to  his  bufinefs.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV .  p.  i. 

Let  us,  that  are  unhurt  and  whole. 

Fall  on,  and  happy  man  be’s  dole.  Hudibras,  p.  i.  cant.  3. 

3.  Provifions  or  money  diftributed  in  charity. 

They  had  fuch  firm  dependance  on  the  day. 

That  Need  grew  pamper’d,  and  forgot  to  pray  ; 

So  fure  the  dole,  fo  ready  at  their  call, 

They  flood  prepar’d  to  fee  the  manna  fall.  Dryden. 

Clients  of  old  were  feafted ;  now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  th’  outward  door, 

Which  by  the  hungry  rout  is  foon  difpatch’d.  Dryd.  Javen. 

4.  Blows  dealt  out. 

It  was  your  prefurmife. 

That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  fon  might  drop.  Sb.  H.  IV. 

What  if  his  eye- fight,  for  to  Ifrael’s  God 
Nothing  is  hard,  by  miracle  reftor’d. 

He  now  be  dealing  dole  among  his  foes. 

And  over  heaps  of  fiaughter’d  walk  his  way?  Milt.  Agonift. 

5.  [from  dolor.']  Grief;  ibrrow ;  mifery. 

Yonder  they  lie ;  the  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making 
fuch  pitiful  dole  over  them,  that  all  beholders  take  his  part 
with  weeping.  _  Shakefpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 

Our  fometime  fifter,  now  our  queen. 

Have  we,  as  ’twere,  with  a  defeated  joy. 

With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriao-e 
In  equal  fcale  weighing  delight  and  dole. 

Taken  to  wife.  Shakefpeare  s  Hamlet. 

I  hey  might  hope  to  change 
Torment  with  eafe,  and  fooneft  recompenfe 
Dele  with  delight.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  iv.  /.  802. 
To  Dole.  v.a.  [from  the  noun  J  To  deal;  to  distribute.  Dift. 
D<  LE.  n.f.  Void  fpace  left  in  tillage.  Dift 

Do'leful.  adj.  [dole  sand  full.] 

l.  Sorrowful ;  difmal;  exprefling  grief. 

She  earneftly  intreated  to  know  the  caufe  thereof,  that  either 
!he  might  comfort,  or  accompany  her  doleful  humour.  Sidney. 
hor  none  but  you,  or  who  of  you  it  learns, 

Can  rightfully  aread  fo  doleful  lay.  SpenJ.  Tears  of  the  Mufes. 
With  (crewed  face,  and  doleful  whine,  they  only  ply  with 
ienfelcfs  harangues  of  confcience  againft  carnal  ordinances. 

South's  Sermons. 
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Juft  then  the  hero  caft  a  doleful  cry, 

And  in  thofe  abfent  flames  began  to  fry : 

The  blind  contagion  rag’d  within  his  veins.  Dryd.  Fables. 

2.  Melancholy  ;  afflidfed  ;  feeling  grief. 

How  oft  my  doleful  fire  cry’d  to  me,  tarry,  fon. 

When  firft  he  fpyed  my  love  1  Sidney ,  l.  i. 

3.  Difmal;  imprefling  for  row. 

It  watereth  the  heart,  to  the  end  it  may  frudlify;  maketh 
the  virtuous,  in  trouble,  full  of  magnanimity  and  courage  ; 
ferveth  as  a  moft  approved  remedy  againft  all  doleful  and  heavy 
accidents,  which  befall  men  in  this  prelent  life,  Eiooker ,  b.  v. 
h  rom  thofe  flames 

No  light,  but  rather  darknefs  vifible, 

Serv  d  only  to  difeover  fights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  forrow  !  doleful  fhades  !  where  peace 

And  reft  can  never  dwell !  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  i. 

Happy  the  mortal  man  !  who  now  at  laft 
Has  through  this  do  eful  vale  of  mis’ry  part  ; 

Who  to  his  deftin’d  ftage  has  carry ’d  on 
T  he  tedious  load,  and  laid  his  burden  down.  Prior. 

Do'lefully.  adv.  [from  doleful  ]  In  a  doleful  manner;  for- 
rowfully  ;  di finally  ;  querulouflv\ 

Do'lef  ulness.  n.J.  [from  doleful.] 

1.  Sorrow;  melancholy. 

2.  Queruloufnefs. 

3.  Difmalnefs. 

Do'lesome.  adj.  [from  dole.]  Melancholy;  gloomy;  difmal* 
forrowful ;  doleful. 

Hell-ward  bending  o’er  the  beach  difery 
I  he  dolejome  paflage  to  th’  infernal  fky.  Pope’s  Odyffey ,  b.  ii. 
Do'lesomely.  adv.  [from  dolefme.]  In  a  dolefome  manner. 
Do'lesomeness.  n.f.  [from  dolefome.]  Gloom;  melancholy; 

difmalnefs. 

Doll.  n.f. 

1.  A  contradlion  of  Dorothy. 

2.  A  little  girl’s  puppet  or  baby. 

Do'llar.  n.f.  [daier,  Dutch.]  A  Dutch  and  German  coin  of 
different  value,  from  about  two  fhillings  and  fixpence  to  four 
and  fixpence. 

He  difburs’d,  at  St.  Colmefkill  ifle. 

Ten  thoufand  dollars  for  our  gen’ral  ufe.  Sbakefp.  Macbeth. 
Dolori'fick.  adj.  [dolor  ificus,  Latin.]  That  which  caufes 
grief  or  pain. 

The-pain  then  by  degrees  returned,  which  I  could  attribute 
to  nothing  but  the  diflipating  that  vapour  which  obftru&ed 
the  nerves,  and  giving  the  dolorifck  motion  free  paflage  again. 

.  Pay  on  the  Creation. 

I  his,  by  the  foftnefs  and  rarity  of  the  fluid,  is  infenfible, 
and  not  dolorifck.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Dolorous,  adj.  [from  dolor,  Latin.] 

1.  Sorrowful;  doleful;  difmal;  gloomy. 

We  are  taught  by  his  example,  that  the  prefence  of 
dolorous  and  dreadful  objects,  even  in  minds  moft  perfect, 
may,  as  clouds,  overcaft  all  feafonable  joy.  hooker,  b.  v.  f.  48. 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  fenfe  : 

I  fpake  t’you  for  your  comfort.  Shak.  Anth.  and  Cleopatra. 

T.  hrough  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 
They  pafs’d,  and  many  a  region  dolorous, 

G  er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  alp, 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  fhades  of  death. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.su  l.inZ. 

1  alk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dol’rous  gloom, 

Npr  think  vain  words,  he  cry’d,  can  eafe  my  doom.  Pope. 

2.  Painful.  r 

Lheir  difpatch  is  quick,  and  \zfs  dolorous  than  the  paw  of  the 
bear,  or  teeth  of  the  lion.  More’ s  Antidote  againft  Atheifm. 

Do'lour.  n.  f.  [dolor,  Latin.] 

1.  Grief;  forrow. 

I’ve  words  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you, 

W  hen  the  tongue’s  office  fhould  be  prodigal. 

To  breathe  th’ abundant  dolour  of  the  heart.  Shakef  P  TT 

2.  Lamentation ;  complaint. 

3.  Pain  ;  pang. 

A  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  fomewhat  that  is  good,  doth  * 
avert  the  dolours  of  death.  Bacon,  EJTay  z. 

Dolphin.  n.J.  [delphin,  Latin ;  though  the  dolphin  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  not  the  fame  fifh  ]  The  name  of  a  fifh. 

His  delights 

Were  dolphin  like  ;  they  fhew’d  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv’d  in.  Shakef.  Anth.  and  Cleopatra. 
i  ou  may  draw  boys  riding  upon  goats,  eagles,  and  dolphins ; 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

DOLT.  n.f.  [ dol ,  Teutonick.]  A  heavy  ftupid  fellow;  a 
blockhead  ;  a  thickfcul ;  a  loggerhead. 

Let  dolts  in  hafte  fome  altar  fair  ere£l 
To  thofe  high  powers,  which  idlely  fit  above.  Sidney,  b.  ii# 

I  hou  haft  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm  * 

As  I  have  to  be  hurt ;  oh,  gull !  oh,  dolt  f 

As  ignorant  as  dirt !  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

Like  men  condemn’d  to  thunder-bolts. 

Who,  ere  the  blow,  become  mere  dolts ; 
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'They  neither  have  the  hearts  to  ftay, 

Nor  wit  enough  to  run  away.  Hudibras ,  p.  ill.  cant.  2. 

Wood’s  adult’rate  copper, 

Which,  as  he  fcatter’d,  we,  like  dolts, 

Miftook  at  firft  for  thunder-bolts.  Swift. 

Do'ltish.  adj.  [from  doit.]  Stupid;  mean;  dull;  blockilh.' 
Dametas,  the  moft  arrant  doltijh  clown,  that  ever  was 
without  the  privilege  of  a  bauble.  Sidney . 

Do'mable.  adj.  [dctnabilis,  Latin.]  Tameable.  Dill. 

Doma'in.  n.f.  [ domainey  French,  from  dominium ,  Latin.] 

1.  Dominion;  empire. 

Rome’s  great  emperor,  whofe  wide  domain 
Had  ample  territory,  wealth  and  pow’r.  Milt.  Farad.  Re*. 
Ocean  trembles  for  his  green  domain.  Thomfon. 

2.  Polleflion  ;  eftate.  J 

A  Latian  field,  with  fruitful  plains, 

And  a  large  portion  of  the  king’s  domains.  Dryden' s  ftLn. 

Dome.  n.f.  [ dome ,  French,  from  domUsy  Latin.] 

1.  A  building  ;  a  houfe ;  a  fabrick. 

Beft  be  he  call’d  among  good  men, 

Who  to  his  God  this  column  rais’d  ; 

1  hough  lightning  ftrike  the  dome  again, 

T  he  man  who  built  it  fhall  be  prais’d.  Prior. 

Stranger  !  whoe’er  thou  art,  fecurely  reft, 

Affianc  d  in  my  faith,  a  friendly  gueft  : 

Approach  the  dome,  the  focial  banquet  fliare. 

And  then  the  purpofe  of  thy  foul  declare.  Popes  Odsjfey. 

2.  A  hemifpherical  arch ;  a  cupola. 

DOME'STICAL.  1  r  „ 

DOME'STICK.  \adP  [*omtfttcus>lA\xn.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  houfe  ;  not  relating  to  things  publick. 

I  he  neceftities  of  man  had  at  the  firft  no  other  helps  and 
fupplies  than  domejlical ;  fuch  as  that  which  the  prophet  imply- 
eth,  faying,  can  a  mother  forget  her  child  ?  Hooker. 

I  he  practical  knowledge  ol  th t  domejlick  duties  is  the  prin- 
.  cipal  glery  of  a  woman.  Clarijja. 

2.  Private ;  done  at  home  ;  not  open. 

In  this  their  domejlical  celebration  of  the  PaHover,  they 
divided  fupper  into  two  courfes.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

Beholding  thus,  O,  happy  as  a  queen  ! 

We  cry;  but  ftiift  the  gaudy,  flattering  fcene. 

View  her  at  home  in  her  domejlick  light, 

For  thither  {he  mull  come,  at  leaft  at  night.  Granville. 

3.  Inhabiting  the  houfe ;  not  wild. 

The  faithful  prudent  hufband  is  an  honeft,  tradable,  and 
domejlick  animal.  Addiforis  Spectator,  N°.  128. 

4.  Not  foreign  ;  inteftine. 

Domejlical  evils,  for  that  we  think  we  can  mafter  them  at 
all  times,  are  often  permitted  to  run  on  forward,  ’till  it  be  too 
late  to  recall  them.  Hooker y  Dedication. 

Equality  of  two  domejlick  pow’rs 
Breeds  fcrupulous  fad  ion.  Shakefpeares  Anth.  and  Cleopatra. 

Combine  together  ’gainft  the  enemy  ; 

For  thefe  domejlick  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  the  queftion  here.  Shakefpeares  King  Lear. 

Next  to  the  fin  of  thofe  who  began  that  rebellion,  theirs 
muft  needs  be  who  hindered  the  fpeedy  fupprefling  of  it,  by 
domejlick  diflentions.  King  Charles. 

Such  they  were,  who  might  prefume  t’  have  done 
Much  for  the  king  and  honour  of  the  ftate; 

Having  the  chiefeft  adtions  undergone. 

Both  foreign  and  domejlical  of  late.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 
To  Domesticate,  v.  a.  [from  domejlick  J  Tomakedomef- 
tick ;  to  withdraw  from  the  publick.  Clarijja. 

Dome'stick.  n.f.  One  kept  in  the  fame  houfe. 

A  fervant  dwells  remote  from  all  knowledge  of  his  lord’s 
purpofes:  he  lives  as  a  kind  of  foreigner  under  the  fame 
roof;  a  domejicky  and  yet  a  ftranger  too.  South's  Sermons. 
To  Do'mify.  v.  a.  [ dojnifcoy  Latin.]  To  tame.  Di£l. 

Do'minant.  adj.  [dominant y  French ;  dominans,  Latin.]  Pre¬ 
dominant;  preiiding;  afcendant. 

To  DOMINATE,  v.  a.  [ dominatuSy  Lat.]  To  predominate ; 
to  prevail  over  the  reft. 

I  thus  conclude  my  theme. 

The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream.  Dryden. 

Domination,  n.f.  [ dominatioy  Latin.] 

Power;  dominion. 

I  hou  and  thine  ufurp 
The  domination,  royalties,  and  rights 
•  Of  this  opprefted  boy.  .  Shake  J  care’s  King  John. 

Tyranny ;  infolent  authority. 

Maximinus  traded  with  the  Goths  in  the  product  of 
his  own  eftate  in  Thracia,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  whi¬ 
ther  he  retired,  to  withdraw  from  the  unjuft  domination  of 
Opilius  Macrinus.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

One  highly  exalted  in  power:  ufed  of  angelick  beings. 

He  heav’11  of  hcav’ns,  and  all  the  pow’rs  therein, 


1. 


2. 


By  thee  created  ;  and  by  thee  threw  down 
I  h’  afpiring  dominations,  Milton's  Paradife  Lojly  b. 
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Hear  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light, 

'Thrones,  dominations ,  princedoms,  virtues,  pow’rs.  Milton 
Do'mi  native  .adj.  [from  dominate.}  Imperious;  infolent.  Difi 

Voi..  I. 
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bOMLNA'TOR.  n.f.  [Latin.]  The  prefiding  or  predominant 

power  or  influence. 

Jupiter  and  Mars  are  domihatcr's  for  this  L  ortll-ivcft  part  of 
the  world,  which  maketh  the  people  impatient  of  ferVitude; 
lovers  of  liberty,  tnartial  and  courageous.  Camden's  Remains. 

To  Domine  er.  v.  tty  [ dominohy  Latin.]  To  rule  with  info- 
lence ;  to  fwcll  ;  to  bluffer ;  to  adl  without  control. 

Go  to  the  feaft,  revel  and  domineer, 

Carowfe  full  meafure.  Shakejp.  Darning  of  the  Shreiv. 

The  voice  of  confcience  now  is  low  and  weak,  chaftifing 
the  paflions,  as  old  Eli  did  his  luftful  domineering  fons.  Sotllhe 

Both  would  their  little  ends  fecure; 

He  fighs  for  freedom,  {he  for  pow’r  : 

His  wifhes  tend  abroad  to  roam* 

And  her’s  to  domineer  at  home  Prior. 

Domi'nical.  adj.  [dominicalisy  Latiri.J  That  which  notes  the 
Lord’s  day,  or  Sunday. 

The  cycle  of  the  moon  ferves  to  fhew  the  epadls,  and  that 
of  the  fun  the  dominical  letter,  throughout  all  their  variations;. 

_  Holder  on  ‘lime . 

Dominion,  n.f.  [dominium,  Latin.] 

1.  Sovereign  authority  ;  unlimited  power. 

I  hey  on  the  earth 
Dominion  exercife,  and  in  the  air. 

Chiefly  on  man.  Milton's  Pmr.  Lejl ; 

He  gave  us  only  over  beaft,  fifh,  fowl. 

Dominion  abfolute  ;  that  right  we  hold 

By  his  donation :  but  man  Over  man 

He  made  not  lord.  Milton » 

Bleft  ufe  of  pow’r,  O  virtuous  pride  in  kings  ! 

And  like  his  bounty,  whence  dominion  fprings.  Tickell. 

2.  Power;  right  of  polleflion  or  ufe,  without  being  accountable. 

He  could  not  have  private  dominion  over  that,  which  was 
under  the  private  dominion  of  another.  ,  Locke. 

3.  Territory;  region;  fubjedt ;  diftrief. 

The  donations  of  bifhopricks  were  a  flower  of  the  crown,' 
which  the  kings  of  England  did  ever  retain  in  all  their  domi¬ 
nions  y  when  the  pope’s  ufurped  authority  was  at  the  higheft. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 

4.  Predominance ;  afcendant. 

Objects  placed  foremoft  ought  to  be  more  finiftied  than 
thofe  call  behind,  and  to  have  dominion  over  things  confufed 
and  tranfient.  Dryden s  Dufrejhoy « 

5.  An  order  of  angels. 

By  him  were  all  things  created,  vifible  and  invifible, 
whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions ;  or  printipalities  or 
powers.  _  _  Col.  i.  1 6. 

Don.  n.f.  [dominus,  Latin.]  The  Spanifh  title  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  as,  don  Quixote. 

To  Don.  v.  a.  [To  do  on.]  To  put  on;  to  inveft  one  with. 

The  purple  morning  left  her  crimfon  bed, 

And  don'd  her  robes  of  pure  vermilion  hue.  Fairfax,  b.  in. 

Her  helm  the  virgin  don'd.  Fairfax ,  b.  r.  Jlan.  48. 

What!  fhould  I  don  this  robe,  and  trouble  you  r  Shakefp . 

Do'nary.  n.f.  [donariumy  Latin.]  A  thing  given  to  facred 
ufes. 

DonaTion.  n.f.  [donatio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  adl  of  giving  any  thing;  the  adl  of  bellowing. 

He  gave  us  only  over  beaft,  fifh,  fowl 
Dominion  abfolute  ;  that  right  we  hold 
By  his  donation.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  x!i„ 

After  donation  there  is  an  abfolute  change  and  alienation 
made  of  the  property  of  the  thing  given,  and  that  as’  to  the 
ule  of  it  too  ;  which  being  fo  alienated,  a  man  has  no  more 
to  do  with  it  than  with  a  thing  bought  with  another’s  money. 

South's  Sermons . 

2.  The  grant  by  which  any  thing  is  given  or  conferred. 

Howfoever  the  letter  of  that  donation  may  be  unregarded 
by  men,  yet  the  fenfe  thereof  is  fo  imprinted  in  their  hearts, 
as  if  every  one  laid  claim  for  himfelf  unto  that  which  was 
conferred  upon  all.  Raleigh’s  EJJays. 

1  he  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  thee  were  giv’n. 
Permitted  rather,  and  by  thee  ufurp’d, 

^  Other  donation  none  thou  can’ll  produce.  Milt.  Par.  Reg. 

Do'native.  n.f.  [donatif,  French,  from  dmatus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  gift;  a  largefs ;  a  prefent;  a  dole  of  money  diftributed. 

T  he  Roman  emperor’s  cuftom  was,  at  certain  folemn 
times,  to  bellow  on  his  foldicrs  a  donative  \  which  donative 
they  received,  wearing  garlands  upon  their  heads.  Hooker. 

I  hey  were  entertained  with  publick  Ihows  and  donatives , 
to  make  them  more  ealily  digeft  theif  !oft  liberty.  Dryden. 

2.  [In  law.]  A  benefice  merely  given  and  collated  by  the  patron 
to  a  man,  without  either  prefentation  to  the  ordinary,  or  in- 
ftitution  by  the  ordinary,  or  indudtion  by  his  orders.  Cowel. 

Never  did  ftecple  carry  double  truer; 

His  is  the  donative ,  and  mine  the  cure.  Cleveland. 

Donf.  part.pajf.  of  the  verb,  To  do. 

Another  like  fair  tree  eke  grew  thereby; 

Whereof  who  fo  did  eat,  eftfoons  did  know 
Both  good  and  evil :  O  mournful  memory  ! 

That  tree,  through  one  man’s  fault,  hath  dene  us  all  to  dye. 

Fairy  tfiicen,  />,  i.  cant,  j  1.  Jlanz.  47. 

7  £  Done 


D  O  O 

Done,  a  kind  of  interjeRion.  The  word  by  which  a  wager  is 
concluded  ;  when  a  wager  is  offered,  he  that  accepts  it  fays 
done. 

Done  :  the  wager  ?  Shakefpeare’s  Tempef. 

One  thing,  fweet-heart,  I  will  afk  ; 

Take  me  for  a  new-fafhion’d  mafk. 

— Done :  but  my  bargain  fhall  be  this, 

I’ll  throw  my  mafk  off  when  I  kifs.  Cleveland. 

’Twas  done  and  done,  and  the  fox,  by  confent,  was  to  be 
the  judge.  L’Ef  range ,  Fab.  1 33. 

Do  'njon.  n.  f.  [now  corrupted  to  dungeon ,  from  domnionum, 
low  Latin,  according  to  Menage.~\  Thehigheft  and  ftrongeft 
tower  of  the  caftle,  in  which  prifoners  were  kept;  as  in 
Chaucer. 

The  grete  tourc,  that  was  fo  thicke  and  ftrong, 

Which  of  the  caftle  was  the  chief  dongeon , 

Wherein  the  knightes  were  in  prifon. 

Was  evin  joynant  to  the  garden-wall, 

Ther  as  this  Emely  had  her  playeing.  •  Chaucer. 

Do'nor.  n.f  [from  dono,  Latin.]  A  giver 3  a  beftower  ;  one 
who  gives  any  thing. 

Litters  thick  befiege  the  donor’s  gate. 

And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
TTie  promis’d  dole.  Dry  den’s  Juvenal ,  Sat.  i. 

It  is  a  mighty  check  to  beneficent  tempers  to  confider  how 
often  good  defigns  are  fruftrated  by  an  ill  execution  of  them, 
and  perverted  to  purpofes,  which,  could  the  donors  themfelves 
have  forefeen,  they  would  have  been  very  loth  to  promote. 

Atterbury s  Sermons. 

Do'odle.  n.f.  [a  cant  word,  perhaps  corrupted  horn  do  little. 
Faineant.  ]  A  trifler  ;  an  idler. 

To  DOOM.  v.  a.  [beman,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  judge. 

Him  through  malice  fall’n. 

Father  of  mercy  and  grace  !  thou  did’ft  not  doom 
So  ftridlly,  but  much  more  to  pity  incline.  Milt.  Par.LoJl. 

2.  To  condemn  to  any  punifhment ;  to  fentence. 

He  may  be  doom’d  to  chains,  to  fhame,  to  death, 

While  proud  Hippolitus  fhall  mount  his  throne.  Smith. 

Juftly  th’  impartial  fates  confpire. 

Dooming  that  fon  to  be  the  fire 

Of  fuch  another  fon.  Granville. 

3.  To  pronounce  condemnation  upon  any. 

Minos,  the  ftricft  inquifitor,  appears, ' 

And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  affeffors,  hears  j 
Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 

.  Abfolves  the  juft,  and  dooms  the  guilty  fouls.  Dryden’ s /En, 

4.  To  command  judicially  or  authoritatively. 

Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother’s  death  ? 

And  fhall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  Have?  Shakefpeare. 

5.  Todeftine;  to  command  by  uncontrolable  authority. 

Fate  and  the  gods,  by  their  fupreme  command. 

Have  doom’d  our  fhips  to  feek  the  Latian  land.  Dryd.  /Fn. 

I  have  no  will  but  what  your  eyes  ordain  j 
Deftin’d  to  love,  as  they  are  doom’d  to  reign.  Granville. 
Doom.  n.f.  [som,  Saxon;  doem,  Dutch.] 

1.  Judicial  fentence;  judgment. 

He’s  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  pow’rs  do  yield.; 

And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 

Expedt  your  highnefs’  doom  of  life  or  death.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 

To  Satan,  firft  in  fin,  his  doom  apply’d, 

Though  in  myfterious  terms,  judg’d  as  then  beft.  Milton. 

And  now,  without  redemption,  all  mankind 
Mult  have  been  loft,  adjudg’d  to  death  and  hell 
By  doom  fevere.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  iii.  1.  224. 

in  the  great  day,  wherein  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts  fhall  be 
laid  open,  no  one  fnall  be  made  to  anfwer  for  what  he  knows 
nothing  of ;  but  fhall  receive  his  doom,  his  confcience  accufing 
or  excufmg  him.  Locke. 

2.  The  great  and  final  judgment. 

Search  Windfor-caftle,  elves  within  and  out : 

Strew  good  luck,  Ouphes,  on  every  facred  room, 

7 'hat  it  may  ftand  ’till  the  perpetual  doom.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  Condemnation. 

Revoke  thy  doom. 

Or  whilft  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat. 

I’ll  tell  thee  thou  do’ft  evil.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

4.  Determination  declared. 

If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  ufed. 

—  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy ;  for  ’tis  Clifford.  Sh.  H.  VI. 

5.  The  ftate  to  which  one  is  deftined. 

By  day  the  web  and  loom, 

And  homely  houfhold-talk,  fhall  be  her  doom.  Dryd.  Iliad. 

6.  Ruin  ;  deftrudtion. 

From  the  fame  foes,  at  laft,  both  felt  their  doom. 

And  the  fame  age  faw  learning  fall,  and  Rome.  Pope. 
Dq'omsday.  n.f.  [doom  and  day .]  7  he  day  of  final  and  uni- 

verfal  judgment ;  the  laft,  the  great  day. 

Men,  wives,  and  children  ftare,  cry  out,  and  run. 

As  it  were  doowfday.  Shakefpeare’ s  Julius  C/tfar. 

7’hey  may  ferve  for  any  theme,  and  never  be  out  of  date 
until  doomflay.  Browns  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i.  c.  6. 


Dryden. 


DOR 

Dur  fouls,  not  yet  prepar’d  for  upper  light, 

’Till  doomfday  wander  in  the  fhades  of  night : 

This  only  holiday  of  all  the  year, 

We  privileg’d  in  funfhine  may  appear. 

2.  The  day  of  fentence  or  condemnation.  y 

All-fouls  day  is  my  body’s  doomfday.  Shakefpeare  s  R.  III. 

Doomsday-book,  n.f  [doomfday  and  book.]  A  book  made  by 
order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  which  the  eftates  of 
the  kingdom  were  regiftered. 

7'he  Danes  alfo  brought  in  a  reckoning  of  money  by  ores* 
per  oras,  which  is  mentioned  in  doomfday-book  Camden. 

DOOR,  n.f  [oop,  bupe,  Saxon  ;  dorris,  Erfe.] 

1.  The  gate  of  a  houfe ;  that  which  opens  to  yield  entrance. 
Door  is  ufed  of  houfes  and  gates  of  cities,  or  publick  build¬ 
ings,  except  in  the  licence  of  poetry. 

All  the  caftle  quaked  from  the  ground, 

And  every  door  of  free-will  open  flew.  dairy  fhteen,  b.  i. 

In  the  fide  a  d  or 

Contriv’d;  and  of  provifions  laid  in  large, 

For  man  and  beaft.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  xi. 

To  the  fame  end  men  fev’ral  paths  may  tread, 

As  many  doors  into  one  temple  lead.  Denham. 

For  without  rules  there  can  be  no  art,  any  more  than  there 
can  be  a  houfe  without  a  door  to  conduct  you  in.  Dryd.  Dufref. 

2.  In  familiar  language,  a  houfe. 

Lay  one  piece  of  flefh  or  fifh  in  the  open  air,  and  another 
of  the  fame  kind  and  bignefs  within  doors.  Bacon's  Nut.  Hif . 

Let  him  doubt  whether  his  cloaths  be  warm,  and  fo  go 
naked  ;  whether  his  houfe  be  firm,  and  live  without  doers. 

Decay  of  Piety . 

Martin’s  office  is  now  the  fecond  door  in  the  ftreet,  where 
he  will  .fee  Parnel.  Ariutb. 

Lambs,  though  they  are  bred  within  doors,  and  never  faw 
the  actions  of  their  own  fpecies,  pufli  at  thofe  who  approach 
them  with  their  foreheads.  Addijon’s  Spectator,  N°.  12 1. 

The  fultan  entered  again  the  peafant’s  houfe,  and  turned  the 
owner  out  of-  doors.  Addifon’s  Guardian,  NV  99. 

3.  Entrance;  portal. 

The  tender  blades  of  grafs  appear,  7 

And  buds,  that  yet  the  blaft  of  Eurus  fear,  > 

Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe  the  year.  Dry.  j 

4.  Paffage ;  avenue  ;  means  of  approach. 

The  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  fincere  obedience,  fhuts  the 
door  againft  all  temptations  to  carnal  fecurity.  Nammond. 

5.  Out  of  Door,  Doors.  No  more  to  be  found;  quite 
gone  ;  fairly  fent  away. 

Should  he,  who  was  thy  lord,  command  thee  now. 
With  a  harfli  voice  and  fupercilious  brow. 

To  fervile  duties,  thou  would’ft  fear  no  more ; 

The  gallows  and  the  whip  are  out  of  door.  Dryden  s  Perf 
His  imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  is  out  of  doors ,  and  Cain 
is  no  prince  over  his  brother.  Locke. 

6.  At  the  Door  of  any  one.  Imputable  ;  chargeable  upon  him. 

In  any  of  which  parts,  if  I  have  failed,  the  fault  lies  wholly 
at  my  door.  Dryden’ s  Dufrefnoy ,  Preface. 

7.  AW  Door  to.  Approaching  to  ;  near  to  ;  bordering  upon. 

A  feditious  word  leads  to  a  broil,  and  a  riot  unpunifhed  is 
but  next  door  to  a  tumult.  L’ Efirange. 

Do'orcase.  n.f.  [door  and  cafe.]  The  frame  in  which  the  door 
is  inclofed. 

The  making  of  frames  for  doorcafcs,  is  the  framing  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  athwart  two  other  pieces.  Mox.  Alech.  Exer. 

Do'orkeepeR.  n.f.  [door  and  keeper.]  Porter;  one  that  keeps 
the  entrance  of  a  houfe. 

He  that  hath  given  the  following  affiftances  to  thee,  defires 
to  be  even  a  doorkeeper  in  God’s  houfe,  and  to  be  a  fervant  to 
the  meaneft  of  God’s  fervants.  Taylor’s  Preface. 

Do'quetI  n.f.  A  paper  containing  a  warrant. 

Before  the  inftitution  of  this  form  and  office,  no  writ  of 
covenant  for  the  levying  any  final  concord  in  chief,  no  dequet 
for  licence  to  alien,  nor  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation  made, 
could  be  purchafed  and  gotten,  without  an  oath  called  an 
affidavit.  Bacon’s  Office  of  Alienation . 

Do'rmant.  adj.  [ dormant ,  French.] 

1.  Sleeping. 

He  a  dragon  !  if  he  be,  ’tis  a  very  peaceful  one  :  I  can  in- 
fure  his  anger  is  dormant-,  or  fhould  he  feem  to  roufe,  ’tis  well 
lafhing  him,  and  he  will  fleep  like  a  top.  Cong.  Old  Batchelor. 

2.  In  a  fleeping  pofture. 

If  a  lion  were  the  coat  of  Judah,  yet  were  it  not  a  lion 
rampant,  but  rather  couchant  and  dormant.  Brown  s  V ulg.  Err. 

YVith  this  radius  he  is  faid  to  ftrike  and  kill  his  prey,  for 
which  he  lies,  as  it  were,  donnant ,  ’till  it  lwims' within  his 
reach.  G?  cw' s  Mufaum. 

3.  Private  ;  not  publick. 

There  were  other  dormant  mufters  of  foldiers  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  realm,  that  Were  put  in  readinefs,  but  not 
drawn  together.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

4.  Concealed  ;  not  divulged. 

It  would  be  prudent  to  referve  thefe  privileges  dormant, 
never  to  be  produced  but  upon  great  occafious.  Stuff. 

5.  Leaning;  not  perpendicular. 

I  Old 


Dot 


Old  dormant  windows  muft  confefs 
Her  beams  :  their  glimmering  fpedtaclesj 
Struck  with  the  fplendor  of  her  face, 

Do  th’  office  of  a  burning-glafs.  Cleveland . 

Do'rmitory.  7i.  f.  \_do7‘mitorium,  Latin.] 

1.  A  place  to  deep  in :  ufed  commonly  for  a  room  with  many 

beds.  7 

Rooms  that  have  thorough  lights  are  left  for  entertainment, 
and  thofe  that  have  windows  on  one  fide  for  dormitories,  Alort. 

Naked  mourns  the  dormitory  wall. 

And  Jones  and  Boyle’s  united  labours  fall.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

2.  A  burial  place. 

The  places  where  dead  bodies  are  buried,  are  in  Latin  called 
coemitena ,  and  in  Enghfh  dormitories.  Ayliffe' s  Par ergon, 

Do'rmcuse.  71.  f  [ dormio ,  to  fleep,  and  mouje. J  A  fmall  ani¬ 
mal  which  panes  a  large  part  of  the  Winter  in  fleep. 

Come,  we  all  fleep,  and  are  mere  dormice  flies, 

A  little  lefs  than  dead  :  more  dulnefs  hangs 
On  us  than  on  the  moon.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Catiline. 

After  they  have  lain  a  little  while  they  grow  as  drowfy  as 
dormice, ,  unlefs  they  are  roufed.  Collier  on  Thought. 

Dorn,  n.f  [from  darn,  German,  a  thorn.]  The  name  of  a 
fifn  ;  perhaps  the  fame  as  the  thornback. 

The  coaft  is  ftored  both  with  fhellfifh,  as  fcallops  and 
(heathfifh,  and  flat,  as  turbets,  darns,  and  holybut.  Carew. 

Do'rnick.  n.f.  [of  Deornick  in  Flanders ,  where  firft  made.] 
A  fpecies  of  linen  cloath  ufed  in  Scotland  for  the  table. 

To  DORR.  v.  a.  [/or,  ftupid,  7  eutonick  ]  To  deafen  or 
ftupify  with  noife.  This  word  I  find  only  in  Skinner. 

Dorr.  n.f.  [fo  named  probably  from  the  noife  which  he 
makes.]  A  kind  of  flying  infedt,  remarkable  for  flying  with 
a  loud  noife.  ° 


DOT 


7Te  dorr ,  or  hedge-chafer’s  chief  marks  are  thefe  :  his 


head  is  fmall,  like  that  of  the  common  beetle:  this  and  his 
eyes  black :  his  (houlder-piece,  and  the  middle  of  his  belly, 
alfo  black  ;  but  juft  under  the  wing-fhells  fpotted  with  white. 
His  wing-fhells,  legs,  and  the  end  of  his  tail,  which  is  lono- 
and  flat-pointed,  of  a  light  chefnut :  his  breaft,  efpecially^ 
covered  with  a  downy  hair.  Grews  Mujaum. 

Dorsel.  In./,  [from  dorfum,  the  back.  ]  A  pannier;  a  bafket  , 
Do  rser.  J  or  bag,  one  of  which  hangs  on  either  fide  a  bead 
of  burthen,  for  the  reception  of  things  of  fmall  bulk. 
Dorsiferous.  In.  f.  [ dorfum  and  fero ,  or  pario,  Latin.] 
Dorsi'parous.  5  Having  the  property  of  bearing  or  brino-. 
ing  forth  on  the  back.  It  is  ufed  of  plants  that  have  the 
feeds  on  the  back  of  their  leaves,  as  fern ;  and  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  ufed  of  the  American  frog,  which  brings  forth  youmr 
from  her  back.  J  ° 

.Do'rture.  n.f.  [contracted  from  dor  mit  nre ;  dormitura ,  Lat. 
dortoir,  French.]  A  dormitory  ;  a  place  to  fleep  in. 

He  led  us  to  a  gallery  like  a  dorture,  where'he  (hewed  us 
along  the  one  fide,  for  the  other  was  but  wall  and  window, 
feventeen  cells,  very  neat,  having  partitions  of  cedar- wood.  * 

~  ^  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

Dose.  n.f.  [oG **.] 

1 .  So  much  of  any  medicine  as  is  taken  at  one  time,  fhiincy. 

The  too  vig’rous  dofe  too  fiercely  wrought, 

And  added  fury  to  the  (Length  it  brought.  Dry  den’s  Virgil. 

In  a  vehement  pain  of  the  head  he  prefcnbed  the  juice  of 
the  thapfia  in  warm  water,  without  mentioning  the  dofe. 

.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  As  much  of  any  thing  as  falls  to  a  man’s  lot. 

No  fooner  does  he  peep  into 
7  he  world,  but  he  has  done  his  doe; 

Married  his  pundlual  dofe  of  wives, 

Is  cuckolded,  and  breaks,  or  thrives.  Hudibras,  p.  ii. 

3.  It  is  often  ufed  of  the  utmoft  quantity  of  ftrong  liquor  that 
a  man  can  fwallow.  He  has  his  dofe ,  that  is,  he  can  carry  off 
no  more. 

To  Dose.  v.  a. 

I.  7  o  proportion  a  medicine  properly  to  the  patient  or  difeafe. 
Plants  fddom  ufed  in  medicine,  being  efteemed  poifonous, 
if  corrected,  and  exactly  dofed,  may  prove  powerful  me¬ 
dicines.  Derhams  Phyjico-Theology. 

2-  To  give  phyfick  to  any  man  in  a  ludicrous  fenfe. 

Do  ssil.  n.  f  [corrupted  from  drfel,  fomething  laid  upon  the 
part.]  A  pledget;  a  nodule  or  lump  of  lint,  to  be  laid  on  a 
fore. 

Her  complaints  put  me  upon  drefling  with  fuch  medica¬ 
ments  as  bafilicon,  with  prsecipitate,  upon  a  doffd.  Wifeman. 
Dost,  [the  fecond  perfon  of  do.] 

Why  then  doji  treat  me  with  rebukes,  inflead 
Of  kind  condoling  cares,  and  friendly  forrow  ?  Addif.  Cato. 
DOT.  ii.  f  [  I  his  is  derived  by  Skinner  from  dotter,  German, 
the 'white of  an  egg,  and  interpreted  by  him  a  grume  of  pus. 

It  has  now  no  fuch  fignification,  and  feems  rather  corrupted 
from  jot,  a  point.]  A  fmall  point  orlpot  made  to  mark  any 
place  in  a  writing. 

To  Dor.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  dots,  or  fpots. 
Do'tage  n.f.  [from  dote  ] 

1.  Lofs  of  undej handing ;  imbecillity  of  mind;  delirioufnefs. 

""  ,  Fhe  foul  m  all  hath  one  intelligence  ; 

7  hough  too  much  moifture  in  an  infant’s  brain. 


And  too  much  drinefs  in  ah  old  man’s  fenfc^ 

Cannot  the  prints  of  outward  things  retain  : 

Then  doth  the  foul  want  work,  and  idle  fit* 

And  this  we  childifhnefs  and  dotage  call.  Davies l 

I  hold,  that  perfedfjoy  makes  all  our  parts 
As  joyful  as  our  hearts  : 

Our  fenfes  tell  us,  if  we  pleafe  not  them* 

Our  love  is  but  a  dotage ,  or  a  dream.  Sucklings 

2.  Exceflive  fondnefs. 

If  on  your  head  my  fury  does  hot  turn, 

Thank  that  fond  dotage  which  fo  much  you  fcorn.  Dry  dens 
Do'tal.  adj.  [ dotalis ,  Latin.]  Relating  to  the  portion  of  a 
woman ;  conftituting  her  portion ;  comprifed  in  her  portion. 
Shall  I,  of  one  poor  dotal  town  poffeft, 

My  people  thin,  my  wretched  country  wafte  ? 

An  exil’d  prince,  and  on  a  (baking  throne, 

_  .  Or  rifk  my  patron’s  fubjecfs,  or  my  own  ?  Garth' s  Ovid. 

Dotard.  n.J.  [from  dote.]  A  man  whofe  age  has  impaired 
his  intelledis ;  a  man  in  his  fecond  childhood ;  called  in  lome 
provinces  a  twichild. 

Dotard ,  faid  he,  let  be  thy  deep  advife; 

Seems  that  through  many  years  thy  wits  thee  fail. 

And  that  weak  old  hath  left  thee  nothing  wife^ 

Elfe  never  (hould  thy  judgement  be  fo  frail.  Fairy  fh.ech. 
The  fickly  dotard  wants  a  wife. 

To  draw  off  his  laft  dregs  of  ]^fe.  Priors 

Dotation,  n.f.  \_dotatioi'Lzt\.n.]  The  a£I  of  giving  a  dowry 
or  portion. 

To  DOTE.  v.n.  \_doten,  Dutch;  radoter,  French.] 

1.  To  have  the  intellect  impaired  by  age  or  pafiion  ;  to  be  de¬ 
lirious. 

Unlefs  the  fear  of  death  make  me  dotes, 

I  fee  my  fon.  Shakefp.  Corn,  of  Er  rs 

A  fword  is  upon  the  liars,  and  they  (hall  dote :  a  fword  is 
upon  her  mighty  men,  and  they  (hall  be  difmayed.  Jer.  1.  36. 
Time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 
Of  arms  imagin’d,  in  your  lonely  cell : 

Go,  be  the  temple  and  the  gods  your  care  ; 

Permit  to  men  the  thought  of  peace  and  war.  Dryd.  /F.ns 
When  an  old  woman  begins  to  dote ,  and  grow  chargeable 
to  a  parifh,  (he  is  turned  into  a  witch,  and  fills  the  country 
with  extravagant  fancies.  Addifons  Spectator,  N°.  1 1 7, 

2.  To  be  in  love  to  extremity. 

.  hie  was  ftriken  with  great  affedtion  towards  me,  which  fince 
is  grown  to  fuch  a  dotuig  love,  that,  ’till  I  was  fain  to  get  this 
place,  fometimes  to  retire  in  freely  :  I  was  even  choked  with 
his  tedioufnefs.  Sidneys 

I  have  long  loved  her,  and  bellowed  much  on  her,  fol¬ 
lowed  her  with  a  doting  obfervance.  Shak.  M.  Wives  of  Wind f 
To  Dote  upon.  1  o  regard  with  exceflive  fondnefs;  to  love  to 
excefs. 

All  their  prayers  and  love 
Were  fet  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on, 

And  blefs  d,  and  grac  d.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  IV. 

Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee, 

Becaufe  thou  feed:  me  dote  upon  my  love.  Shakefpeare. 

All  the  beauties  of  the  court  befides. 

Are  mad  in  love,  and  dote  upon  your  perfon.  De7iham. 

Mark  thofe  who  dote  on  arbitrary  power. 

And  you  (hall  find  ’em  either  hot-brain’d  youth. 

Or  needy  bankrupts.  Drydens 

W ould  you  fo  dote  upon  your  firft  defire. 

As  not  to  entertain  a  nobler  fire  ?  Dryden’s  Indian  Emperors 
We  dote  upon  this  prefent  world,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
it;  and ’tis  not  without  pain  and  fear,  and  reludtancy,  that 
we  are  torn  from  them,  as  if  our  hopes  lay  all  within  the 
compafs  of  this  life.  Burnet. 

O  death,  all  eloquent !  you  only  prove 
What  duft  we  dote  on,  when  ’tis  man  we  love.  Pope, 

Do'ter.  n.f.  [from  dote.] 

1.  One  whofe  underftanding  is  impaired  by  years;  a  dotard. 

What  (hould  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  a  dumb  doter 
wuth  a  pipe,  or  a  blind  man  with  a  looking-glafs  ?  Burton . 

2.  A  man  fondly,  weakly,  and  excelfively  in  love. 

If  in  black  my  lady’s  brow  be  deckt; 

It  mourns  that  painting  and  ufurping  hair 
Should  ravifti  doters  with  a  falle  afpedi ; 

And  therefore  is  fhe  born  to  make  black  fair.  Shakefpeare. 
Our  doters  upon  red  and  white  are  incefiantly  perplexed,  by 
the  incertainty  both  of  the  continuance  of  their  miftrefs’s 
kindnefs,  and  of  the  lading  of  her  beauty.  Boyle; 

Do'tingly.  adv.  [from  dAmg.]  Fondly  ;  by  exceflive  fond¬ 
nefs. 

That  he,  to  wedlock  dotmgly  betray’d. 

Should  hope  in  this  lewd  town  to  find  a  maid  !  Dryd.  fuv.  ' 
Dottard.  n.f.  This  word  feems  to  fignify  a  tree  kept  lov/ 
by  cutting. 

For  great  trees,  we  fee  almoft  all  ovetgfown  trees  in  church¬ 
yards,  or  near  ancient  buildings,  and  the  like,  are  pollards  and 
dottards ,  and  not  trees  at  their  full  height.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Ilill. 
Do'tterei..  n.f.  [from  dote.]  7'he  name  of  a  bird  that 


mimicks  geftures. 
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IVe  fee  how  ready  apes  and  monkeys  are  to  imitate  all 
hiotions  of  man ;  and  in  catching  of  dotterels ,  we  fee  how 
the  foolifh  bird  playeth  the  ape  Ln  geftures.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 
DOUBLE,  adj.  [  double ,  French;  duplex ,  Latin  ;  duple, 
Erfe.] 

1.  Two  of  a  fort ;  one  correfponding  to  the  other ;  in  pairs. 

All  things  are  double  one  againft  another,  and  he  hath  made 
nothing  impeffedt.  Eccluf  xlii.  24. 

2.  Twice  as  much ;  containing  the  fame  quantity  repeated. 

Great  honours  are  great  burthens ;  but,  on  whom 
They  are  caft  with  envy,  he  doth  bear  two  loads : 

His  cares  mull  ftill  be  double  to  his  joys. 

In  any  dignity.  Ben.  johnjon  s  Catiline . 

I  am  not  fo  old  in  proportion  to  them  as  I  formerly  was, 
which  I  can  prove  by  arithmetick ;  for  then  I  was  double  their 
age,  which  now  I  am  not.  Swift. 

This  fum  of  forty  thoufand  pounds  is  almoft  double  to  what 
is  fufficient.  Swift's  Draper's  Letters. 

3.  Having  one  added  to  another;  having  more  than  one  in  the 
fame  order  or  parallel. 

It  is  a  curiofity  alfo  to  make  flowers  double ,  which  is  ef- 
fe£ted  by  often  removing  them  into  new  earth ;  as,  on  the 
contrary  part,  double  flowers  by  negle&ing,  and  not  removing, 
prove  Angle.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory ,  N  v.  5 1 3. 

I  met  a  reverend,  fat,  old  gouty  fryar. 

With  a  paunch  fwoln  fo  high,  his  double  chin 

Might  reft  upon’t.  *  Dry  den's  Spanijb  Fryar. 

4.  Twofold  ;  of  two  kinds. 

Thus  curfed  fteel,  and  more  accurfed  gold. 

Gave  mifehief  birth,  and  made  that  mifehief  bold; 

And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade, 

By  fteel  affaulted,  and  by  gold  betray’d.  Dryden’ s  Ovid. 

No  ftar  appears  to  lend  his  friendly  light ; 

Darknefs  and  tempeft  make  a  double  night.  Dryden. 

5.  Two  in  number. 

And  if  one  power  did  not  both  fee  and  heat-. 

Our  fights  and  founds  would  always  double  be.  Davies. 

6.  Having  twice  the  eftedf  or  influence ;  having  the  power  of 
two. 

The  magnifico  is  much  belov’d. 

And  hath  in  his  eft'eft  a  voice  potential. 

As  diuble  as  the  duke’s.  Shakefpcare  s  Othello. 

7.  Deceitful ;  adling  two  parts,  one  openly,  the  other  in  fecret. 

I’  th’  prefence 

He  would  fay  untruths,  and  be  ever  double 
B6th  in  his  words  and  meaning.  Shakefpcare' s  Henry  VIII. 
Fifty  thoufand  could  keep  rank,  that  were  not  of  double 
heart.  x  Chron.  xii.  33. 

Double-plea.  n.f.  [duplex  placitum,  Latin.]  Is  that  in 
which  the  defendant  alleges  for  himfelf  two  feveral  matters, 
in  bar  of  the  action,  whereof  either  is  fufficient  to  effect  his 
defire  in  debarring  the  plaintiff.  Cowel. 

Double-quarrel,  is  a  complaint  made  by  any  clerk  or  other 
to  the  archbifhop  of  the  province,  againft  an  inferiour  ordi¬ 
nary,  for  delaying  juftice  in  fome  caufe  ecclefiaftical.  'T  he 
effect  is,  that  the  archbifhop  direfts  his  letters,  under  the  au- 
thentical  feal,  to  all  clerks  of  his  province,  commanding  them 
to  admonifh  the  faid  ordinary  within  nine  days  to  do  the  juf¬ 
tice  required,  or  otherwife  to  cite  him  to  appear  before  him 
or  his  official :  and  laftly  to  intimate  to  the  faid  ordinary,  that 
if  he  neither  performs  the  thing  enjoined,  nor  appears  at  the 
day  affigned,  he  himfelf  will  proceed  to  perform  the  juftice 
required.  And  this  feems  to  be  termed  a  double  quarrel ,  be- 
caufe  it  is  moft  commonly  made  againft  both  the  judge,  and 
him  at  whofe  petition  juftice  is  delayed.  Cowel. 

Double  is  much  ufed  in  compofition,  generally  for  doubly ,  two 
ways ;  as  double  edged ,  having  an  edge  on  each  fide ;  or  for 
twice  the  number  or  quantity,  as  double  died ,  twice  died. 
Double-biting,  adj.  [double  and  bite.']  Biting  or  cutting  on 
either  fide. 

But  moft  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend. 

His  rifing  mufcles  and  his  brawn  commend  ; 

His  double-biting  ax,  and  beamy  fpear. 

Each  afking  a  gigantick  force  to  rear.  Dryden’s  Fables. 
Double-buttoned,  adj.  [double  and  buttoned .]  Having  two 
rows  of  buttons. 

Others  you’ll  fee,  when  all  the  town’s  afloat, 

Wrapt  in  th’  embraces  of  a  kerfey  coat. 

Or  double-button’ d  frieze.  Gay’s  Trivia. 

Double-dealer,  n.f.  [double  and  dealer.]  A  deceitful,  fubtle, 
infidious  fellow ;  one  who  a<5ts  two  parts  at  the  fame  time ; 
one  who  fays  one  thing  and  thinks  another. 

Double  dealers  may  pafs  mufter  for  a  while ;  but  all  par¬ 
ties  wafh  their  hands  of  them  in  the  conclufion.  L  EJlrangc. 
Double*  dealing,  n.f.  [double  and  dealing  ]  Artifice;  difii- 
mulation  ;  low  or  wicked  cunning. 

Thou  fhalt  not  be  the  worfe  for  me;  there s  gold, 

— But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  fir,  I  would  you  could 
make  it  another.  Shakejpeare’s  Twelfth  Night. 

Our  poets  have  joined  together  fuch  qualities  as  ate  by  na¬ 
ture  moft  compatible;  valour  with  anger,  mceknefs  with 
piety,  and  prudence  with  diffimwlation :  this  laft  union  was 
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neceflary  for  the  goodnefs  of  Ulyfles;  for  without  that,  hi# 
diffimulation  might  have  degenerated  into  wickednefs  and 
double-dealing.  Pope's  Vieiv  of  Epic  I  oetry. 

To  Double-die.  v.  a.  [double  and  die.]  T  o  die  twice  over. 
Yes,  I’ll  td  the  royal  bed, 

Where  firft  the  myfteries  of  our  love  were  a£led,  ^ 

And  double-die  it  with  imperial  crimfon.  Dry.  and  Lee  sOed. 
DoUble-Founted.  adj.  [double  and  fount  ]  Having  twa 
fources. 

Here  the  double-fountcd  ftream 
Jordan,  true  limit  eaftward.  Milton's  Paradifc  Lojl,  b.  XU. 
Double-handed,  adj.  [double  and  hand  ]  Having  two  hands. 

All  things  being  double-handed,  and  having  the  appearances 
both  of  truth  and  falfhood,  where  our  affections  have  engaged 
us,  we  attend  only  to  the  former.  Glanv.  Sccpf.  c.  1 5. 

Double-headed,  adj.  [double  and  head  ]  Having  the  flowers 
growing  one  to  another. 

The  double  rich  fcarlet  nonfuch  is  a  large  doulle-keaded 
flower,  of  the  richeft  fcarlet  colour.  Mortimer  S  Husbanary. 
To  Double-lock.  v.  a.  [double  and  lock. J  I  o  fhoot  the  lock 
twice  ;  to  fallen  with  double  fecurity. 

He  immediately  double-locked  his  door,  and  fat  down  care¬ 
fully  to  reading  and  comparing  both  his  orders.  Tatler ,  N".  60. 
Double-minded,  adj.  [from  double  and  mind.]  Leceitful  j 

infidious.  . 

A  double-minded  man  is  unftable  in  all  his  ways,  fames  i.  o. 
Double-shining,  adj.  [double  and  Jhine.]  bhining  with 
double  luftre. 

He  was 

Among  the  reft  that  there  did  take  delight, 

To  fee  the  fports  of  double-Jhimng  day.  Sidney. 

Double-tongued,  adj.  [double  and  tongue.  ]  Deceitful; 
giving  contrary  accounts  of  the  fame  thing. 

The  deacons  mull  be  grave,  not  d  uble-tongued ,  not  given 
to  much  wine,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre.  1  Tim.  iii.  8. 

For  much  fhe  fear’d  the  Tyrians,  double-tongu  d. 

And  knew  the  town  to  Juno’s  care  belong’d.  Dryd.  VirgiL 
To  Do'uble.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjedfive.] 

1.  To  enlarge  any  quantity  by  addition  of  the  fame  quantity. 

Rumour  doth  double  voice,  and  echo 
The  numbers  of  the  fear’d.  Shakeftearc  s  Henry  IV. 

Pay  him  fix  thoufand,  and  deface  the  bond  ; 

Double  fix  thoufand,  and  then  treble  that.  Shakefpeare. 

Our  foe’s  too  proud  the  weaker  to  affail, 

Or  doubles,  his  dilhonour  if  he  fail.  Dryd  State  of  Innocence. 
This  power  of  repeating  or  doubling  any  idea  we  have  of 
any  diftance,  and  adding  it  to  the  former,  as  often  as  we  will, 
without  being  ever  able  to  come  to  any  flop  or  flint,  let  us 
enlarge  it  as  much  as  we  will,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  idea 
of  immenfity.  Locke. 

This  was  only  the  value  of  the  filver :  there  was  befides 
a  tenth  part  of  that  number  of  talents  of  gold,  which,  if 
gold  was  reckoned  in  a  decuple  proportion,  will  juft  double 
the  fum.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  To  contain  twice  the  quantity. 

Thus  reinforc’d  againft  the  adverfe  fleet. 

Still  doubling  our’s,  brave  Rupert  leads  the  way.  Dryden. 

3.  To  repeat ;  to  add. 

He  faw  proud  Arcite  and  fierce  Palemon 
In  mortal  battle,  doubling  blow  on  blow  ; 

Like  lightning  flam’d  their  faulchions  to  and  fro.  Dryden. 

4.  To  add  one  to  another  in  the  fame  order  or  parallel. 

Thou  fhalt  double  the  curtain  in  the  tabernacle.  Ex.  xxvi.  9. 

5.  To  fold. 

He  bought  her  fermons,  pfalms,  and  graces, 

And  doubled  down  the  ufeful  places.  Prior. 

6.  To  pafs  round  a  headland. 

Prefently  departing  again,  and  failing  along  the  coaft, 
he  doubled  the  promontory  of  Carthage,  yet  famous  tor 
the  ruins  of  that  proud  city.  Knolles' $  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

Now  we  have  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  fight,  the  trade- 
wind  is  our  own,  if  we  can  but  double  it.  Dryden. 

To  Do'uble.  v.  n. 

1.  To  increafe  to  twice  the  quantity. 

’Tis  obferved  in  particular  nations,  that  within  the  fpace  of 
three  hundred  years,  notwithflanding  all  cafualties,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  d  uble.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  To  enlarge  the  ftakc  to  twice  the  fum  in  play. 

Throw  ^Egypt’s  by,  and  offer  in  the  ftead. 

Offer — the  crown  on  Berenice’s  head  : 

I  am  refolv’d  to  double  ’till  I  win.  Dryden  s  Tyran.  Love . 

3.  To  turn  back,  or  wind  in  running. 

Under  the  line  the  fun  crofleth  the  line,  and  maketh  two 

Summers  and  two  Winters;  but  in  the  fkirts  of  the  torrid 
zone  it  doubleth  and  goeth  back  again,  and  fo  maketh  one 
long  Summer.  Bacon's  Natural  Piifl  ry ,  NJ.  39^* 

So  keen  thy  hunters,  and  thy  feent  fo  ftrong. 

Thy  turns  and  doublings  cannot  lave  thee  long.  Swift. 

4.  To  play  tricks  ;  to  ufe  fleights. 

Who  knows  which  way  fhe  points  ? 

Doubling  and  turning  like  an  hunted  hare  ! 

Find  out  the  meaning  of  her  mind  who  can.  Dryd  Sp.  Fry. 

Do'uble. 
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Do'ubt.e.  ft.  f 

1.  Twice  the  quantity  or  number* 

In  all  the  tour  great  years  of  mortality  abovementioned,  I 
do  not  find  that  any  week  the  plague  incieafed  to  the  double 
of  the  precedent  week  above  five  times.  Graunt’ s  Mortality. 

2.  Strong  beer  ;  beer  of  twice  the  common  ftrength. 

Here’s  a  pot  of  good  double  y  neighbour:  drink,  and  fear 
not  your  man.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  VI. 

3.  A  trick  ;  a  fhift ;  an  artifice. 

Do'ubi.eness.  n./.  [from  double.]  The  ftate  of  being  double. 
If  you  think  well  to  carry  this  as  you  may,  th e  doublenefs  of 
the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  reproof.  Sh.  Meat,  for  Meaf 

Do'uBLtR.  n.f  [from  double.]  He  that  doubles  any  thin^. 

Do'ubeet.  n.f.  [from  double.]  b’ 

1.  The  inner  garment  of  a  man ;  the  waiftcoat :  fo  called  from 
being  double  for  warmth. 

o 

What  a  pretty  thing  a  man  is,  when  he  goes  in  his  doublet 
and  hofe,  and  leaves  oft'  his  wit.  Sh.  Much  Ado  about  Nothin 

His  doublet  was  of  fturdy  buff, 

And  though  not  fword  yet  cudgel  proof.  Hudibras,  p.  i. 
It  is  common  enough  to  fee  a  countryman  in  the  doublet  and 
breeches  of  his  great  grandfather.  Addifon’s  Italy. 

I  hey  do  but  mimick  ancient  wits  at  beft. 

As  apes  our  granfires,  in  their  doublets  dreft.  Pope’s  Criticifrn. 

2.  Two  ;  a  pair. 

Thole  doublets  on  the  fides  of  his  tail  feem  to  add  ftrength 
to  the  mufeies  which  move  the  tail-fins.  Crew’s  Mhfeum. 

DGUBLG'N.  n.f.  [f rench.]  A  Spanifh  coin  containing  the 
value  of  two  piftoles. 

Do'ubly.  adv.  [from  double.]  In  twice  the  quantity ;  to  twice 
the  degree. 

^  oung  Hollis,  on  a  mufe  by  Mars  begot, 

Born,  Car  far  like,  to  write  and  aft  great  deeds. 

Impatient  to  revenge  his  fatal  fhot, 

His  right  hand  doubly  to  his  left  fucceeds.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab. 

Haply  at  night  he  does  with  horror  fhun 
A  widow’d  daughter,  or  a  dying  fon  : 

His  neighbour’s  offspring  he  to-morrow  fees, 

And  doubly  fed s  his  want  in  their  increafe.  Prior. 

To  DOUB  TV  v.  n.  [ doubter ,  French  ;  dubito ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  queftion  ;  to  be  in  uncertainty. 

Even  in  matters  divine,  concerning  fome  things,  we  may 
lawfully  doubt  and  fufpend  our  judgment,  inclining  neither  to 
one  fide  or  other ;  as,  namely,  touching  the  time  of  the  fall 
both  of  man  and  angels.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f  j. 

Let  no  man,  while  he  lives  here  in  the  world,  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  any  hell  or  no,  and  thereupon  live  fo,  as  if  abfo- 
lutely  there  were  none.  South’s  Sermons. 

\  doubt  not  to  make  it  appear  to  be  a  monftrous  folly  to 
deride  thefe  things.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons. 

Can  we  conclude  upon  Luther’s  inffability,  becaufe  in  a 
fingle  notion,  no  way  fundamental,  an  enemy  writes  that  he 
had  fome*  doublings  ?  Aiterbury. 

£*  To  queftion  any  event,  fearing  the  worft. 

Doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurt  more 
Than  to  be  fure  they  do.  Shakefpeare’s  Cymbeline. 

3‘  Sometimes  with  of  in  both  the  foregoing  fenfes. 

Solyman  faid  he  had  hitherto  made  war  againft  divers  na¬ 
tions,  and  always  had  the  viftory,  whereof  he  doubted  not 
now  a! fo.  Knolles’s  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

Have  I  not  manag’d  my  contrivance  well. 

To  try  your  love,  and  make  you  doubt  of  mine?  Dryden. 

4.  To  fear;  to  be  apprehenfive. 

I  doubt  there’s  deep  refentment  in  his  mind. 

For  the  late  flight  his  honour  fuffer’d  there.  Otway  s  Orph. 
If  there  were  no  fault  in  the  title,  I  doubt  there  are  too 
many  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Baker  on  Learning. 

This  is  enough  for  a  projeft,  without  any  name ;  I  doubt 
more  than  will  be  reduced  into  praftice.  Swift. 

5.  Toftifpeft;  to  have  fufpicion. 

The  king  did  all  his  courage  bend 
Agamft  thofe  four  which  now  before  him  were, 

Doubting  not  who  behind  him  doth  attend.  Daniel’ s  C  .War. 

6.  To  hefitate ;  to  be  in  fufpenfe. 

At  firft  the  tender  blades  of  grafs  appear, 

And  buds  that  yet  the  bhift  of  Eurus  fear, 

Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe  the  year.  Dry. 

To  Doubt.  v.  a. 

1.  To  hold  queffionable  ;  to  think  uncertain. 

He  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  fo  late 
Doubted  his  empire.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  i.  /.  113. 

To  teach  vain  wits  a  fcience  little  known, 

T’  admire  fuperior  fenfe,  and  doubt  their  own.  Pope. 

2.  To  fear;  to  fufpeft. 

He  did  ordain  the  interdifts  and  prohibitions  which  we  have 
to  making  entrance  of  ftrangers,  which  at  that  time  was  fre¬ 
quent,  doubting  novelties  and  commixture  of  manners.  Bacon. 

3.  Todiftruft. 

You  that  will  be  lefs  fearful  than  difereet, 

That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  ftate, 

More  than  you  doubt  the  change  of  it,  prefer 
A  noble  Itfe  before  a  long.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolatius . 

VoL.  I. 
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Doubt,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Uncertainty  of  mind;  fufpenfe;  undetermined  ftate  of 
opinion. 

Could  any  difficulty  have  been  propofed,  the  refolution 
would  have  been  as  early  as  the  propofal;  it  could  not  have 
had  time  to  fettle  into  doubt.  South' s  Ser  mans. 

Fhofe  who  have  examined  it,  are  thereby  a0t  paft  doubt 
in  all  the  doftrines  they  profefs.  0  Luke. 

2.  Queftion;  point  unfettled. 

Hippocrates  commends  the  flefh  of  the  wild  fow  above  the 
tame,  and  no  doubt  but  the  animal  is  more  or  lefs  healthy 
according  to  the  air  it  lives  in.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

’Tis  paft  a  doulty 

All  Bedlam  or  Parnaflus  is  let  out.  Pope. 

3.  Scruple ;  perplexity  ;  irrefolution. 

Our  doubts  are  traytors, 

And  make  us  lofe,  by  fearing  to  attempt, 

1  he  good  we  oft  might  win.  Shah.  Meafure  for  Mcafure. 

4.  Uncertainty  of  condition. 

And  thy  life  fhall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee  ;  and  thou  fhalt 
fear  day  and  night,  and  fhalt  have  no  aflurance  of  thy 

1jfe-  .  .  Deutr.  xxviii.  66. 

5.  oufpicion ;  apprehenfion  of  ill. 

I  defire  to  be  prefent  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my 
voice  ;  for  I  ftand  in  doubt  of  you.  Gal  iv  20 

6.  Difficulty  objected.  * 

To  every  doubt  your  anfwer  is  the  fame, 

It  fo  fell  out,  and  fo  by  chance  it  came.  Blackmore’ s  Creation. 

Do'ubter.  n.f  [from  doubt.]  One  who  entertains  fcruples ; 
one  who  hangs  in  uncertainty. 

Do'ubtful.  adj  [doubt  and  full.] 

1.  Dubious;  not  fettled  in  opinion. 

Methinks  I  fhould  know  you,  and  know  this  man; 

Ye*.  I  am  doubtful.  hhakefpcare’ s  King  Lear. 

2.  Ambiguous  ;  not  clear  in  its  meaning. 

3.  That  about  which  there  is  doubt ;  that  which  is  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined  or  decided  ;  obfeure;  queftionable;  uncertain. 

In  handling  the  right  of  a  war,  I  am  not.  willing  to  inter¬ 
mix  matter  dmbtful  with  that  which  is  out  of  doubt ;  for  as  in 
capital  caufes,  wherein  but  one  man’s  life  is  in  queftion, 
the  evidence  ought  to  be  clear ;  fo  much  more  in  a  judgment 
upon  a  war,  which  is  capital  to  thoufands.  Bacon. 

In  doubtful  cafes,  reafon  ftill  determines  for  the  fafer  fide  ; 
efpecially  if  the  cafe  be  not  only  doubtful ,  but  alfo  highly  con¬ 
cerning,  and  the  venture  be  a  foul,  and  an  eternity.  South. 

T  hemetes  firft,  ’tis  doubtful  whether  hir’d. 

Or  fo  the  Trojan  deftiny  requir’d. 

Mov’d,  that  the  ramparts  might  be  broken  down, 
yTo  lodge  the  monfter  fabrick  in  the  town.  Dry  den’s  /. Bn 

4.  Notfecure;  not  without  fufpicion. 

Our  manner  is  always  to  caft  a  doubtful  and  a  more  fufpl- 
cious  eye  towards  that,  over  which  we  know  we  have  leaft 

power.  Noiker ,  Dedication. 

5.  Not  confident ;  not  without  fear. 

With  doubtful  feet  and  wavering  refolution 
I  come,  ftill  dreading  thy  difpleafure,  Samfon.  Milt.Agonifl. 

Do'ubtfully.  adv.  [from  doubtful.] 

1 .  Dubioufly ;  irrefolutely. 

2.  Ambiguoufly ;  with  uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Knowing  how  doubtfully  all  allegories  may  be  conftrued, 
and  this  book  of  mine  being  a  continual  allegory,  I  have 
thought  good  to  difeover  the  general  intention.  *  Spenfcr. 

Nor  did  the  goddefs  doubtfully  declare 
Her  alter’d  mind,  and  alienated  care.  Dryden. 

Doubtfulness,  n.f.  [from  doubtful.]  J 

1.  Dubioufnefs  ;  fufpenfe;  inffability  of  opinion. 

Though  doubtfu  nefs  or  uncertainty  feems  to  be  a  medium 
between  certain  truth  and  certain  falfhood  in  our  minds,  ye? 
there  is  no  fuch  medium  in  things’themfelves.  Watts’s  Logick. 

2.  Ambiguity ;  uncertainty  of  meaning. 

I11  arguing,  the  opponent  ufes  as  comprehenfive  and  equi¬ 
vocal  terms  as  he  can,  to  involve  his  adverfary  in  the  doubtful- 
nefs  of  his  expreffions :  this  is  expefted,  and  therefore  the 
anfwerer,  on  his  fide,  makes  it  his  play  to  diftinguifh  as  much 

asJ;cff  L.  .  .  .  Locke. 

Molt  of  his  philofophy  is,  in  broken  fentences,  delivered 
with  much  doubtfulncfs.  Baker’s  Reflections  on  Learning. 

Do  ubtingl y.  adv.  [from  doubt.]  In  a  doubting  manner; 
dubioufly. 

Whatfoever  a  man  imagineth  doubtinglyy  or  with  fear,  mull 
needs  do  hurt,  if  imagination  have  any  power  at  all ;  for  a 
man  reprefenteth  that  oftner  that  he  feareth,  than  the  con- 
*rary«  Bacon’s  Natural  Hifloryy  N°.  945. 

Do'ubtless.  adj.  [from  doubt.]  Without  fear:  without  an- 
prehenfion  of  danger.  1 

Pretty  child,  fleep  doubtlefs  and  fecure, 

That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 

Will  not  offend  them.  Shakefpeare’s  King  John. 

Iam  doubtlefs ;  I  can  purge 

Myfelf  of  many  I  am  charg’d  withal.  Shalefp.  Henry  IV. 

Do'ubtless.  adv.  Without  doubt;  without  queftion;  ui> 
queftionably. 

7  k  Doubtlefs 
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Doultlefs  he  would  have  made  a  noble  knight.  Sb.  H.  VI. 
All  their  defires,  deferts,  or  expeftations  the  Conqueror 
had  no  other  means  to  fatisfy,  but  by  the  eftates  of  fuch  as 
had  appeared  open  enemies  to  him,  and  doubtlefs  many  inno¬ 
cent  perfons  fuffered  in  this  kind.  Hales  Com.  Law  of  England. 

Doubtlcfs  many  men  are  finally  loft,  who  yet  have  no  mens 
fins  to  anfwer  for,  but  their  own.  South's  Sermons. 

T  hefe  mountains  have  been  doubtlefs  much  higher  than  they 
are  at  prefent :  the  rains  have  wafhed  away  of  the  foil,  that 
has  left  the  veins  of  ftones  fhooting  out  of  them.  Woodward. 

Doubtlefs ,  oh  gueft  !  great  laud  and  praife  were  mine. 

If,  after  focial  rites  and  gifts  bellow’d, 

I  ftain’d  my  hofpitable  hearth  with  blood.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

Douce't.  n.f  [dducet,  French.]  A  cuftard.  This  word  I  find 
only  in  Skinner. 

Do'ucker.  n.f.  [from  To  d^uck,  corrupted  from  To  duck.] 
A  bird  that  dips  in  the  water. 

The  colymbi,  or  douckcrs,  or  loons,  are  admirably  con¬ 
formed  for  diving.  Covered  with  thick  plumage,  and  their 
feathers  fo  flippery,  that  water  cannot  moiften  them.  Ray. 

DOVE.  n.f.  [ duvo,  old  Teutonick;  taub,  daub,  German.] 

1.  A  wild  pigeon. 

So  (hews  a  fnowy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 

As  yonder  lady  o’er  her  fellows  fhows.  Sh.  Rom.  and  Juliet. 

Say,  will  the  falcon,  ftooping  from  above, 

Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  fpare  the  dove  ?  Pope. 

Not  half  fo  fwift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly. 

When  the  fierce  eagle  cleaves  the  liquid  fky ; 

Not  half  fo  fwiftly  the  fierce  eagle  moves, 

When  through  the  fkies  he  drives  the  trembling  doves.  Pope. 

2.  A  pigeon. 

I  have  here  a  difh  of  doves ,  that  I  will  beftow  upon  your 
worfhip.  Shakefpeare’ s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Do'vecot.  n.  f.  [d-ve  and  cot.]  A  fmall  building  in  which 
pigeons  are  bred  and  kept. 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecot ,  I 
Flutter’d  your  Volfcians  in  Corioli; 

Alone  I  did  it.  Shakefpeare’s  Coriolanus'. 

DoVe house,  n.  f.  [ dove  and  houfe.]  A  houfe  for  pigeons. 

The  hawk  fets  up  for  protedlor,  and  makes  havcck  in  the 
aovehoufe.  L’  Ejlrange,  Fab.  20. 

But  ftill  the  dovehoufe  obftinately  flood.  Dryden. 

Do'vetail.  n.f.  [d.ve  and  tail.]  A  form  of  joining  two 
bodies  together,  where  that  which  is  inferted  has  the  form  of 
a  wedge  reverfed,  and  therefore  cannot  fall  out. 

Dough,  n.f.  [bah,  Saxon;  deegh ,  Dutch] 

1.  The  pafte  of  bread ,  or  pies,  yet  unbaked. 

When  the  gods  moulded  up  the  pafte  of  man, 

Some  of  their  dough  was  left  upon  their  hands, 

For  want  of  fouls,  and  fo  they  made  Egyptians.  Dryden. 

You  that  from  pliant  pafte  would  fabricks  raife, 
Expedting  thence  to  gain  immortal  praife, 

Your  knuckles  try,  and  let  your  flnews  know 

Their  pow’r  to  kneed,  and  give  the  form  to  dough.  King. 

2.  My  cake  is  Dough.  My  affair  has  mifearried;  my  under¬ 
taking  has  never  come  to  maturity. 

AJycake  is  dough ,  but  I’ll  in  among  the  reft  ; 

Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  fhare  of  the  feaft.  Shakefpeare. 

Doughba'ked.  adj.  [dough  and  baked.]  Unfinifhed;  not 
hardened  to  perfection  ;  foft. 

For  when,  through  taftelefs  flat  humility,  } 

In  doughbak’ d  men  fome  harmleflhefs  we  fee,  C 

’Tis  but  his  phlegm  that’s  virtuous,  and  not  he.  Donne,  j 

Do'ughty.  adj.  [boh-nj,  Saxon  ;  deught,  virtue,  Dutch  ] 

1.  Brave;  noble;  illuftrious;  eminent.  Ufed  of  men  and 
things. 

Such  reftlefs  paffion  did  all  night  torment 
The  flatt’ning  courage  of  that  fairy  knight, 

Devifing  how  that  doughty  tournament. 

With  greateft  honour,  he  atchieven  might.  Fairy  Efueen. 

2.  It  is  now  feldom  ufed  but  ironically,  or  in  burlefque. 

If  this  doughty  hiftorian  hath  any  honour  or  confcience  left 
he  outfit  to  beg  pardon.  Stillingfeet’s  Def  of  Dif  .  on  Rom  Idol. 

She  fmil’d  to  fee  the  doughty  hero  flain  ; 

But,  at  her  fmile,  the  beau  reviv’d  again.  Pope. 

Do'ughy.  adj.  [from  dough.]  Unfound;  foft;  unhardened. 
Your  foil  was  milled  with  a  fnipt  taffata  fellow  there, 
whofe  villanous  faftron  would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and 
doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour.  Shakefpeare. 

To  DOUSE,  v.  a.  pv'cnc ;  but  probably  it  is  a  cant  word  formed 
from  the  found.]  To  put  over  head  fuddenly  in  the  water. 

To  Douse,  v.  n.  To  fall  fuddenly  into  the  water. 

It  is  no  jefting,  trivial  matter. 

To  fwing  i’  th’  air,  or  doufe  in  water.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

Dowager,  n.f.  [ douairiere ,  French  ] 

i.  A  widow  with  a  jointure. 

She  lingers  my  defires, 

Like  to  a  ftepdame  or  a  dowager , 

Long  wintering  on  a  young  man’s  revenue.  Shakefpeare. 
Widows  have  a  greater  intereft  in  property  than  either 
maids  or  wives  ;  fo  that  it  is  as  unnatural  for  a  dowager  as  a 
freeholder  to  be  an  enemy  to  our  conftitution.  Addij.  Fredoold. 
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2.  The  title  given  to  ladies  who  furvive  their  hufbands, 

Catharine  no  more 

Shall  be  call’d  queen  ;  but  princefs  dowager , 

And  widow  to  prince  Arthur.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  \  III. 
Do'wdy.  n  f.  An  aukward,  ill-drefled,  inelegant  woman. 

Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen  wench  ;  Dido,  a 
dowdy ;  Cleopatra,  a  gipfy ;  Helen  and  Hero,  Hidings  and 
harlots.  Shakefpeare’ s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  bedlam  train  of  iovers  ule 
T*  inhance  the  value,  and  the  faults  excufe; 

And  therefore  ’tis  no  wonder  if  we  fee 
T  hey  doat  on  dowdies  and  deformity.  Dryden. 

No  houfwifry  the  dowdy  creature  knew  ; 

To  fum  up  all,  her  tongue  confefs’d  the  threw.  Gays  Pad. 

DO'WER.  l  r  _  .  .  ^  .  , 

DOWER  Y  \n‘J'  \_douaire,  trench.] 

1.  That  which  the  w  ife  bringeth  to  her  hufband  in  marriage.! 

His  wife  brought  in  dow’r  Cilicia’s  crowm. 

And  in  herfelf  a  greater  dow'r  alone.  Dryden. 

His  only  daughter  in  a  ftranger’s  pow’r  ; 

For  very  want,  he  coidd  not  pay  a  dow’r.  Pope’s  EpiJlles. 

2.  That  which  the  widow  poflefles. 

His  patrimonial  territories  of  Flanders  were  partly  in  dower 
to  his  mother-in-law,  and  partly  not  ferviceable,  in  refpedt  of 
the  late  rebellions.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

3.  The  gifts  of  a  hufband  for  a  wife. 

Afk  me  never  fo  much  dowery  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  ac¬ 
cording  as  ye  fhall  fay  unto  me ;  but  give  me  the  damfel  to 
wife.  Gen.  xxxiv.  12. 

4.  Endowment ;  gift. 

What  fpreading  virtue,  what  a  fparkling  fire  ; 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dow’r , 

Do’ft  thou  within  this  dying  flefh  infpire  !  Davies. 

Do'wer  ed.  adj.  [from  dower.]  Portioned;  fupplied  with  a 
portion 

Will  you  with  thofe  infirmities  file  owes. 

Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate. 

Dower’d  with  our  curfe,  and  ftranger’d  with  our  oath, 

Take  her,  or  leave  her.  Shake/ptare's  King  Lear. 

Do'werless.  adj.  [from  dower.]  Without  a  fortune;  un¬ 
portioned. 

Thy  dow’rlefs  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  chance. 

Is  queen  of  us,  and  ours,  and  our  fair  France.  Sh.  K.  Lear. 
Do'wlas.  n.f.  A  coarfe  kind  of  linen. 

Dowlas ,  filthy  dowlas ;  I  have  given  them  away  to  bakers 
wives,  and  they  have  made  boulters  of  them.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 
Down.  n.f.  [ duun ,  Danifh.] 

1.  Soft  feathers. 

Virtue  is  the  rougheft  way  ; 

But  proves  at  night  a  bed  of  down.  Wottcn. 

Leave,  leave,  fair  bride  !  your  folitary  bed. 

No  more  fhall  you  return  to  it  alone ; 

It  nurfeth  fadnefs  ;  and  your  body’s  print. 

Like  to  a  grave,  the  yielding  down  doth  dint.  Donne. 

Lie  tumbling  on  our  down,  courting  the  blefling 
Of  a  fhort  minute’s  flumber.  Denham’s  Sophy . 

A  tender  weakly  conftitution  is  very  much  owing  to  the 
ufe  of  down  beds.  Locke. 

2.  Any  thing  that  fooths  or  mollifies. 

Thou  bofom  foftnefs  !  down  of  all  my  cares ! 

I  could  recline  my  thoughts  upon  this  breaft: 

To  a  forgetfulnefs  of  all  my  griefs, 

And  yet  be  happy.  Southern’s  Oroonoko. 

3.  Soft  wool,  or  tender  hair. 

Scarce  had  the  down  to  fhade  his  cheeks  begun  ; 

One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one.  Dryden . 

I  am  not  chang’d,  I  love  my  hufband  ftill; 

But  live  him  as  he  was  when  youthful  grace, 

And  the  firfl:  down  began  to  fhade  his  face.  Dryd.  Aurer.gz. 

On  thy  chin  the  fpringing  beard  began 
To  fpread  a  doubtful  down ,  and  promife  man.  Prior. 

4.  The  foft  fibres  of  plants  which  wing  the  feeds. 

Any  light  thing  that  moveth,  when  we  find  no  wind, 
fheweth  a  wind  at  hand  ;  as  when  feathers,  or  down  of  thirties, 
fly  to  and  fro  in  the  air.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi  for y,  N°.  822. 
Like  fcatter’d  down  by  howling  Eurus  blown, 

By  rapid  whirlwinds  from  his  manfion  thrown.  Sandys. 
DOWN.  n.f.  [sun,  Saxon;  dune,  Erfe,  a  hill ;  but  it  is  ufed 
now  as  if  derived  from  the  adverb.]  A  large  open  plain,  or 
valley. 

On  the  doivns  we  fee,  near  Wilton  fair, 

A  haft’ned  hare  from  greedy  greyhound  go.  Sidney. 

Lcrd  of  much  riches,  which  the  ufe  renowns  ; 

Seven  thoufand  broad-tail’d  fheep  graz’d  on  his  downs.  Sandys. 
Not  all  the  fleecy  wealth 

That  doth  enrich  thofe  downs  is  worth  a  thought. 

To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brought.  Milton. 

How  Will-a-wifp  mifleads  night-faring  clowns 
O’er  hills,  and  finking  bogs,  and  pathlefs  downs.  Gay. 

To  compafs  this,  his  building  is  a  town. 

His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down.  Pope ,  Epiflle  iv. 
2.  A  hill;  a  rifing  ground.  This  fenfe  is  very  rare 

Hills 
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Hills  afford  plcafant  profpeCls ;  as  they  muff  needs  acknow¬ 
ledge  who  have  been  on  the  downs  of  Suffex.  Ray  on  the  Great . 

Down.  prep,  [abuna,  Saxon.] 

i .  Along  a  defcent ;  from  a  higher  place  to  a  lower. 

Let  go  thy  held  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  hill,  left  it 
break  thy  neck  with  following  it ;  but  the  great  one  that  goes 
upward,  let  him  draw  after.  Shakeft  ear  e' s  King  Lear. 

A  man  falling  down  a  precipice,  though  in  motion,  is  not 
at  liberty,  becaufe  he  cannot  flop  that  motion  if  he  would.  Loc. 

1.  Towards  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Mahomet  put  his  chief  fubftance  into  certain  boats,  to  be 
conveyed  down  the  river,  as  purpofxng  to  fly.  Knolles. 

Down.  adv.  • 

1.  On  the  ground  ;  from  the  height  at  which  any  thinf-  was  to 

a  lower  fituation.  ° 

Whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  might  Hand, 

Though  Handing  elfe  as  rocks  ;  but  down  they  fell 
By  thoufands.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vi.  /.  593. 

Down  finks  the  giant  with  a  thund’ring  found,  n 

His  pond’rous  limbs  opprefs  the  trembling  ground  ;  C 

Blood,  brains,  and  foam,  gufh  from  the  gapingwound.Dr.  3 

2.  Tending  towards  the  ground. 

3.  Out  of  fight ;  below  the  horizon. 

How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

— The  moon  is  d.wn ;  I  have  not  heard  the  clock, 

And  file  goes  down  at  twelve.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth . 

4.  To  a  total  maceration. 

What  remains  of  the  fubjeCl,  after  the  deco&ion,  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  boiled  down ,  with  the  addition  of  frefh  water,  to 
a  fapid  fat.  Arluthnst  on  Aliments . 

5.  Into  difgrace  ;  into  declining  reputation. 

He  fhar’d  our  dividend  o’  th’  crown, 

W  e  had  fo  painfully  preach’d  down  ; 

And  forc’d  us,  though  againft  the  grain, 

1  ’  have  calls  to  teach  it  up  again.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  2. 
It  has  been  (till  preached  up,  but  aCled  down-,  and  dealt 
with,  as  the  eagle  in  the  fable  did  with  the  oyfter,  carrying  it 
up  on  high,  that,  by  letting  it  fall,  he  might  dafh  it  in 
pieces.  South’ s  Sermons. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  objeCl  in  the  learned 
world,  than  a  man  who  has  written  himfelf  down.  Addifon. 

6.  [Anfwering  to  up.]  Here  and  there. 

Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for  meat,  and  grudge  if  they 
be  not  fatisfied.  Pf.  Jix.  15. 

Down,  inter]. 

1.  An  exhortation  to  deftruClion  or  demolition. 

Go,  fome  pull  down  the  Savoy ;  others  to  the  Inns  of 
Courts  :  down  with  them  all.  Sbakefpeare  s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 
If  there  be  ten,  fhrink  not ;  but  down  with  them.  Shakefp. 

But  now  they  cry,  down  with  the  palace,  fire  it, 

Full  out  th’  ufurping  queen.  Dryden  s  Spani/h  Fryar. 

2.  A  contemptuous  threat. 

Down ,  down  to  hell,  and  fay  I  fent  thee  thither.  Shakefp. 

Down.  [Togo. ]  To  be  digefted  ;  to  be  received. 

If  he  be  hungry  more  than  wanton,  bread  alone  will  down ; 
and  if  he  be  not  hungry,  ’tis  not  fit  he  fhould  eat.  Locke. 

I  know  not  how  abfurd  this  may  feem  to  the  mailers  of  de- 
monft  ration  ;  and  probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  any  body, 
at  firfl  hearing.  Locke. 

To  Down.  v.  a.  [from  the  particle.]  To  knock;  to  fubdue; 
to  fupprefs  ;  to  conquer. 

The  hidden  beauties  feem’d  in  wait  to  lie, 

T o  doivn  proud  hearts,  that  would  not  willing  die.  Sidney. 

Do'wn cast.  adj.  [down  and  cay/.]  Bent  down ;  diredted  to 
the  ground. 

Wanton  languifhing  borrowed  of  her  eyes  the  downcafl 
look  of  modefty.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

My  wily  nurfe  by  long  experience  found. 

And  firft  difeover’d  to  my  foul  its  wound, 

’Tis  love,  faid  fhe  ;  and  then  my  downcafl  eyes. 

And  guilty  dumbnefs,  witnefs’d  my  furprize.  Dryden. 

Thy  downcafl  looks,  and  thy  diforder’d  thoughts. 

Tell  me  my  fate  :  I  afk  not  the  fuccefs 

My  caufe  has  found.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

Do'wNFAL.  n.f  [down  and  fall.] 

1.  Ruin;  calamity;  fall  from  rank  or  Hate. 

W hy  do’ft  thou  fay  king  Richard  is  depos’d  ? 

Dar’ft  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 

Divine  his  downfal?  Sbakefpeare' s  Richard  II. 

We  have  leen  fome,  by  the  ways  by  which  they  had  de- 
figned  to  rife  uncontrollably,  to  have  diredtly  procured  their 
utter  downfal.  South's  Sermons . 

7.  A  fudden  /all,  or  body  of  things  falling. 

Each  downfal  of  a  flood  the  mountains  pour 
From  their  rich  bowels,  rolls  a  filver  ftream.  Dryd.  hid,  Em. 

3.  Deftruclion  of  fabricks. 

Not  more  aghafl  the  matrons  of  renown. 

When  tyrant  Nero  burn’d  th’  imperial  town, 

Shriek’d  for  the  downfal  in  a  doleful  cry, 

lor  which  their  guiltlefs  lords  were  doom’d  to  die.  Dryden. 

Do'  wnfallen.  participial  adj.  [d.wn  and  fall]  Ruined  ; 
fallen. 
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T  he  land  is  now  divorced  by  the  doivnf alien  lieep  cliffs  oti 
the  farther  fide.  Carcw's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Downgyred.  adj.  [down  and  gyred.]  Let  down  in  circular 
wrinkles. 

Lord  Hamlet,  with  his  ftockings  loofe, 

Ungarter  d,  and  downgyred7 to  his  ancles.  Sloakcfp.  Hamlet . 

Downhil.  n.f  [down  and  hill  ]  Declivity;  defcent. 

Heavy  the  third,  and  ftiff,  he  finks  apace  ; 

And  though  tis  dcwnhil  all,  but  creeps  along  the  race.  Dryd. 

Do'wnhil.  adj.  Declivous;  defeending. 

Do'wnlooked.  adj.  [down  and  look. ]  Having  a  dcjoCled 
countenance  ;  gloomy  ;  fullen  ;  melancholy. 

Jealoufy  fuffus’d,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes, 

Difcolouring  all  fhe  view’d,  in  tawney  drefs’d  ; 

Down  look’d,  and  with  a  cuckow  on  her  fiflr.  Dryd.  Fables. 

Do'wnlying.  adj.  [down  and  lie  ]  About  to  be  in  travail  of 
childbirth. 

Do'wnRight.  adv.  [down  and  right  ] 

1.  Strait  or  right  down  ;  down  perpendicularly. 

A  giant’s  flain  in  fight, 

Or  mow  d  o  erthwart,  or  cleft  doivnright.  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 

2.  In  plain  terms ;  without  ceremony. 

Elves  away ; 

We  (hall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  flay.  Sbakefpeare. 

3.  Completely;  without  flopping  fhort. 

1  his  paper  put  Mrs.  Bull  in  fuch  a  paffion,  that  fhe  fell 
downright,  into  a  fit.  Arbuthn  t's  Hi/lory  of  ‘John  Bull. 

Do'wn right,  adj. 

1.  Plain;  open;  apparent;  undifguifed. 

An  admonition  from  a  dead  author,  or  a  caveat  from  an 
impartial  pen,  will  prevail  more  than  a  doivnright  advice, 
which  may  be  miftaken  as  fpoken  magiflerially.  Bacon. 

It  is  downright  madnels  to  flrike  where  we  have  no  power 
to  hurt.  L’Eji range,  Fab.  44. 

Religion  feems  not  in  danger  from  downright  atheifm,  fince 
rational  men  mull  rejeCl  that  for  want  of  proof.  Rogers's  Serm. 

I  he  merchant’s  wife,  who  abounds  in  plenty,  is  not  to 
have  downright  money;  but  the  mercenary  part  of  her  mind 
is  engaged  with  a  prefent  of  plate.  Spectator,  N°,  266. 

2.  DireCtly  tending  to  the  point ;  plain  ;  artlefs. 

I  would  rather  have  a  plain  downright  wifdom,  than  a 
foohfli  and  affected  eloquence.  Ben.  fohnfns  Difcoieries. 

3.  Unceremonious;  honeflly  furly. 

When  it  came  to  the  count  to  fpcak,  old  fa£l  fo  flared  him 
in  the  face,  after  his  plain  downright  way,  that  the  count  was 
flruck  dumb.  Addifon' s  Count  Tariff. 

4.  Plain;  without  palliation. 

I  he  idolatry  was  direct  and  downright  in  the  people,  whofe 
credulity  is  illimitable.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Do'wnsitting.  n.f  [down  and  ft.]  Reft;  repofe  ;  the  a£t 
of  fitting  down,  or  going  to  reft.  * 

Thou  knowefl  my  downfitting  and  mine  uprifing;  thou  un- 
derflandefl  my  thoughts  afar  off.  Pf.  cxxxix.  2. 

Do'WNWARD.  1  j  r  n 

Do'wnwards.  \adv-  [6unepearb,  Saxon.] 

x.  Towards  the  center. 

As  you  lift  up  the  glafles  the  drop  will  afeend  flower  and 
flower,  and  at  length  refl,  being  carried  downward  by  its 
weight,  as  much  as  upwards  by  the  attraction.  Newton’s  Opt. 

z.  From  a  higher  fituation  to  a  lower. 

Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whofe  hither  fides. 

With  light  from  hence,  fhines.  Milton  >  Paradife  Lof,  b.  iii. 
Hills  are  ornamental  to  the  earth,  affording  pleafant  pro- 
fpeCts  to  them  that  look  downwards  from  them  upon  the  fub- 
jacent  countries.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

What  would  this  man  ?  Now  upward  will  he  foar. 

And  little  lefs  than  angel,  would  be  more  : 

Now  looking  downwards ,  juft  as  griev’d,  appears 
To  want  the  ftrength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of  bears.  Pope. 

3.  In  a  courfe  of  fucceflive  or  lineal  defcent. 

A  ring  the  count  does  wear. 

That  downward  hath  fucceeded  in  his  houfe. 

From  fon  to  fon,  fome  four  or  five  defeents.  Shakefp ear e. 

Do'wnward.  adj. 

1 .  Moving  on  a  declivity ;  tending  towards  the  center ;  tend* 
ing  to  the  ground. 

With  downward  force. 

That  drove  the  fand  along,  he  took  his  way, 

And  roll’d  his  yellow  billows  to  the  fea.  Dryden’ s  Mn. 

2.  Declivous ;  bending. 

When  Aurora  leaves  our  northern  fphere. 

She  lights  the  downward  heaven,  and  rifes  there.  Dryd.  Virg . 

3.  Depreffed;  dejeCted. 

At  the  loweft  of  my  downward  thoughts,  I  pulled  up  my 
heart  to  remember,  that  nothing  is  atchieved  before  it  be 
thoroughly  attempted,  and  that  lying  ftill  doth  never  go 
forward.  _  Sidney. 

Do'wn y.  adj.  [from  down.] 

I.  Covered  with  down  or  nap. 

By  his  gates  of  breath 

There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  ftirs  not : 


Did 
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Did  he  fufpire,  that  light  and  wcightlefs  down 
Perforce  mult  move.  Shakefpeare' s  HenryTV .  p.  ii. 

There  be  plants  that  have  prickles,  yet  have  downy  or  vel¬ 
vet  rind  upon  their  leaves  ;  as  flock-gillyflowers  and  coltsfoot ; 
which  down  or  nap  confifttth  of  a  fubtile  fpirit,  in  a  foft  fub- 
flanee.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  560* 

In  her  hand  fhe  held 
A  bough  of  fairclt  fruit,  that  downy  fmiPd, 

New-gather’d,  and  ambrofial  fmell  diffus’d.  Milt.  Par.  Lof. 

2.  Made  of  down  or  foft  feathers. 

A  ffde  breeze  from  weftward  waits  their  fails  to  fill, 

And  refts  in  thofe  high  beds  his  downy  wings.  Dry  den, 

Belinda  ftill  her  dotxmy  pillow  preft, 

Her  guardian  fylph  prolong’d  the  balmy  reft.  Pope. 

3.  Soft;  tender;  foothing. 

Banquo  !  Donalbain  !  Malcolm  !  awake  ! 

Shake  off  this  downy  fleep,  death’s  counterfeit, 

And  look  on  death  itfelf.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

The  night’s  companion  kindly  cheating  them 
Of  all  their  cares,  tam’d  the  rebellious  eye 
Of  forrow  with  a  foft  and  downy  hand, 

Sealing  all  breafts  in  a  lethean  band.  Crajhcrw. 

Do’wre.  f  n.f.  [ douaire ,  French.  It  ought  to  be  written 
DoVry.  )  dower. ] 

1.  A  portion  given  with  a  wife. 

I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  dowre.  Sidney. 

And  afk  no  other  dowry  but  fuch  another  jeft.  Shakefpeare * 
The  king  muff  die,  that  I  may  make  you  great, 

And  give  a  crown  in  doivry  with  my  love.  Dryd.  Span  Fry. 
Tethys  all  her  waves  in  dowry  gives.  Dryden  s  Virgil. 

2.  A  reward  paid  for  a  wife. 

Thine  own  hand 

An  hundred  of  the  faithlefs  foe  fhall  flay. 

And  for  a  dowre  a  hundred  forefkins  pay.  Cowley  s  Davideis. 

3.  A  gift;  a  fortune  given. 

Doxo'i.og y.  n.f.  0'£«.  and  tiy®-.]  A  form  of  giving  glory  to 
God. 

David  breaks  forth  into  thefe  triumphant  praifes  and  doxclo- 
gies  expreffed  in  the  text;  Bleffed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael, 
who  has  kept  me  this  day  from  fhedding  blood,  and  from 
avenging  mylelf  with  my  own  hand.  South’s  Sermons. 

Little  did  Athanaffus  imagine,  that  ever  it  would  have  been 
received  in  the  Chriftian  church,  to  conclude  their  books  with 
a  eloxology  to  God  and  the  bleffed  virgin.  Stillingfieet. 

Do'xv.  n.f.  A  whore;  a  loofe  wench. 

When  daffadils  begin  to  pure. 

With  heigh  !  the  doxy  over  the  dale;  Shakef.  Winter’s  Tale. 
To  DOZE.  v.n.  [bpaey,  Saxon  ;  does ,  Dutch.]  To  dumber  j 
to  live  in  a  ftate  of  droufinefs;  to  be  half  afleep. 

There  was  no  fleeping under  his  roof:  if  he  happened  to 
doze  a  little,  the  jolly  comer  waked  him.  L' Eftrange. 

ft  has  happened  to  young  men  of  the  greateft  wit  to  wafte 
their  fpirits  with  anxiety  and  pain,  fo  far  as  to  doze  upon  their 
work  with  too  much  eagernefs  of  doing  well.  Dryd.  Dufrefn. 
How  to  the  banks,  where  bards  departed  doze , 

They  led  him  foft;  how  all  the  bards  arofe.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

Chieflefs  armies  doz’d  out.  the  campaign, 

And  navies  yawn’d  for  orders  on  the  main.  Pope's  Dunciad. 
To  Doze.  v.  a.  Toftupify;  to  dull. 

He  was  now  much  decayed  in  his  parts,  and  with  immo¬ 
derate  drinking  dozed  in  his  underftanding.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 
Two  flityrs,  on  the  ground, 

Stretch’d  at  his  cafe,  their  fire,  Silenus,  found 
Doz'd  with  his  fumes,  and  heavy  with  his  load.  Dryden. 
Do'zen.  n.f.  [ douzainc ,  French.]  The  number  of  twelve. 
We  cannot  lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewo¬ 
men,  but  it  will  be  thought  we  keep  a  bawdyhoufe  ftraight. 

Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 
That  they  bear  fuch  huge  leaves,  or  delicate  fruit,  I  could 
never  find ;  yet  I  have  travelled  a  dozen  miles  together  under 
them.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

By  putting  twelve  units  together,  we  have  the  complex 
idea  of  a  dozen.  Locke. 

The  number  of  diffenters  was  fomething  under  a  dozen 
with  them.  Swift  concerning  the  Sacramental  Tejl. 

Do'ziness.  n.f  [from  dozy.]  Slcepinefs;  droufinefs. 

A  man,  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs,  finds  a 
dozinefs  in  his  head,  or  a  want  of  appetite.  Locke. 

Do'zy.  adv.  [from  doze.]  Sleepy;  droufy ;  fluggifh. 

The  yawning  youth,  fcarce  half  awake,  effays 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  to  raife.  Dryden' s  Perf.  Sat. 
Drab,  ,n./  [t>pabbe,  Saxon,  lees.]  A  whore;  a  ftfumpet. 
That  I,  the  fon  of  a  dear  father  murder’d, 

Muff,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 

And  fall  a  curbing,  like  a  very  drab*  Shakefp:  Ham’ct. 
If  your  worfliip  will  take  order  for  the  drabs  and  the 
knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds.  Shakefpeare. 

Babe, 

Ditch -deliver’d  by  a  drab.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Curs’d  be  the  wretch  fo  venal,  and  fo  vain, 

Paltry  and  proud  as  drabs  in  Drury-lane.  Pcfe. 
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Drachm,  n.f.  [dracbmq,  Latin] 

1.  An  old  Roman  coin. 

See  here  thefe  movers,  that  do  prize  their  honours 
At  a  crack’d  drachm.  Shakef  eare  s  Made,  h. 

2*  The  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 

DRACUNCULUS.  n.f.  [Latin.]  A  worm  bred  in  the  hot 
countries,  which  grows  to  mahy  yards  length  between  the 
ffin  and  flefli. 

Drad.  adj.  [for  dread,  or  the  preterit  of  To  dread/]  lerrible; 
formidable ;  dreaded. 

Th’  utmoft  fand-breach  they  fhortly  fetch, 

Whilft  the  drad  danger  does  behind  remain.  Fairy  Queen. 

DRAFF,  n.f.  [upop,  dirty,  Saxon;  draf,  Dutch,  the  fediment 
of  ale.]  Any  thing  thrown  away  ;  fweepings  ;  relufe;  lees; 
dregs. 

You  would  think  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodi¬ 
gals  lately  come  from  fwinekeeping,  from  eating  draff  and 
.hulks*  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV .  p.i. 

’Twere  fimplefury,  ftill  thyfelf  to  wafte 
On  fuch  as  have  no  tafte  ; 

To  offer  them  a  furfeit  of  pure  bread 
Whofe  appetite  is  dead  ! 

No,  give  them  grains  their  fill ; 

Huffs,  draff \  to  drink,  and  fwill.  Ben.  johnfn . 

I  call’d,  and  drew  them  thither. 

My  hell-hounds  to  lick  up  the  draff  and  filth, 

Which  man’s  polluting  fin  with  taint  had  fhed 

On  what  was  pure.  Milton  s  Paradijc  L0J1 ,  b.  x.  /.  630. 

Here  rather  let  me  drudge,  and  earn  my  bread, 

’Till  vermin,  or  the  draff  of  fervile  food, 

Confume  me.  *  Milton's  Agonijles. 

As  Muley-Zeydan  were  not  worth  their  care, 

And  younger  brothers  but  the  draff  of  nature.  Dryden. 

Dra'ffy.  adj.  [from  draff.]  Worthlefs;  dreggy. 

Draft,  adj.  [corrupt  for  draught .] 

Ulyffes  and  old  Neftor  yoke  you  like  draft  oxen,  and  make 
you  plough  up  the  wair.  Shakefp.  Troilus  ana  Crefjida. 

To  DRAG.  v.  a.  [bpajan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  pull  along  the  ground  by  main  force;  to  draw  heavily 
along. 

Such  his  afpe£l,  when;  foil’d  with  bloody  duft, 

Dragg'd  by  the  cords  which  thro’  his  feet  were  thruft.  Denh. 

2 .  To  draw  any  thing  burthenfome  ;  any  thing  from  which  one 
cannot  difengage  one’s  felf. 

’Tis  long  fincel,  for  my  celeftial  wife. 

Loath’d  by  the  gods,  have  dragg'd  a  ling’ring  life.  Dryden . 

Can  I,  who  lov’d  fo  well. 

To  part  with  all  my  blifs  to  fave  my  lover  ? 

Oh  !  can  I  drag  a  wretched  life  without  him  ?  Smith . 

While  I  have  any  ability  to  hold  a  commerce  wffth  you,  I 
will  never  be  filent  ;  and  this  chancing  to  be  a  day  that  I  can 
hold  a  pen,  I  will  drag  it  as  long  as  I  am  able.  Swift. 

3.  To  draw  contemptuoufly  along,  as  a  thing  unworthy  to  be 
carried. 

They  fhall  furprize 

The  ferpent,  prince  of  air,  and  drag  in  chains 
Through  all  his  realm,  and  there  confounded  leave.  Milton. 

To  fall,  that’s  juftice1; 

But  then,  to  drag  him  after  !  For  to  die, 

And  yet  in  death  to  conquer,  is  my  wifh.  Dryd.  Ckomenes. 
He  triumphs  in  St.  Aullin’s  opinion  ;  and  is  not  only  con¬ 
tent  to  drag  me  at  his  chariot-wheels,  but  he  makes  a  fhew 
of  me.  Stillingfieet' s  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

4.  To  pull  about  with  violence  and  ignominy. 

The  conftable  was  no  fooner  efpied  but  he  was  reproached 
with  difdainful  words,  beaten  and  dragged  in  fo  barbarous  a 
manner,  that  he  hardly  efcapcd  with  his  life.  Clarendon. 

5.  To  pull  roughly  and  forcibly. 

In  my  fatal  caufe  your  fword  was  drawn  ; 

The  weight  of  my  misfortunes  dragg'd  you  down.  Dryden. 

To  Drag.  v.  n.  To  hang  fo  low  as  to  trail  or  grate  upon  the 
ground. 

From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghofts,  the  pains 
Of  founding  lafhes,  and  of  dragging  chains.  Dryden' seEn. 
A  door  is  faid  to  drag ,  when,  by  its  ill  hanging  on  its  hinges, 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  door  rides  in  its  fweep  upon  the 
floor.  Moxon's  Meek.  Exer. 

Drag.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

j.  A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Cafting  nets  were  fpread  in  fhallow  brooks, 

Drags  in  the  deep,  and  baits  were  hung  on  hooks.  Dryden. 
The  creatures  are  but  inftruments  in  God’s  hand  :  the  re¬ 
turning  our  acknowledgments  to  them  is  juft  the  fame  abfur- 
dity  with  theirs  who  burnt  incenfe  to  the  drag ,  and  lacrificed 
to  the  net.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

2.  An  inftrument  with  hook's  to  catch  hold  of  things  under 
water. 

You  may  in  the  morning  find  it  near  to  fome  fixed  place, 
and  then  take  it  up  with  a  drag  hook,  or  otherwife.  Walton. 

3.  A  kind  of  car  drawn  by  the  hand. 

The  drag  is  made  fomewhat  like  a  low  car:  it  is  ufed  for 
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the  carriage  of  timber,  and  then  is  drawn  by  the  handle  by 
two  or  more  men.  Moxtm’s  Mech.  Exer. 

DRA'GNEt.  ft.  f  [drag  and  net.]  A  net  which  is  drawn  along 
the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Dragnets  were  made  to  fifh  within  the  deep, 

And  caftingnets  did  rivers  bottoms  fweep.  Mays  Virgil. 
Some  fifhermen,  that  had  been  out  a  whole  day  with  a  drag- 
tiet ,  and  caught  nothing,  had  a  draught  towards  the  evening, 
that  came  home  very  heavy,  which  put  them  in  hope  of  a 
fturgeon  ht  laft.  L'Eflrange ,  Fable  1 1 2. 

One  of  our  late  great  poets  is  funk  in  his  reputation,  be- 
caufe  he  could  never  forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his 
way,  but  fwept,  like  a  dragnet ,  great  and  fmall.  Drydeti. 

Whatfoever  old  time,  with  his  huge  dragnet ,  has  conveyed 
down  to  us  along  the  ftream  of  ages,  whether  it  be  fhells  or 
fhellfifh,  jewels  or  pebbles,  fticks  or  ftraws,  feaweeds  or  mud, 
thefe  are  the  ancients,  thefe  are  the  fathers.  IVatts’s  Improvem. 

To  Draggle,  v.  a.  [from  drag. ]  To  make  dirty  by  dragging 
on  the  ground. 

You’ll  fee  a  draggled  damfel,  here  and  there. 

From  Billingfgate  her  fifhy  traffick  bear.  Gay  s  Trivia. 
He  wore  the  fame  gown  five  years,  without  haggling  or 
tearing-  Swift. 

To  Dra'ggle.  v.  n.  To  grow  dirty  by  being  drawn  along 
the  ground. 

His  draggling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt, 

Which  on  his  rider  he  would  flirt.  Hudibras,  p.  i.  cant.  i. 

DRA'GON.  n  f.  [draco,  Latin  ;  dragon ,  French.] 

1.  A  kind  of  winged  ferpent,  perhaps  imaginary,  much  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  romances  of  the  middle  age. 

I  go  alone, 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon ,  that  his  fen 

Makes  fear’d  and  talk’d  of  more  than  feen.  Shak.  Coriolan. 

Swift,  fwift,  you  dragons  of  the  night !  that  dawning 
May  bear  the  raven’s  eye.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cytnbeline. 

And  you,  ye  dragons  !  of  the  fcaly  race. 

Whom  glittering  gold  and  fliining  armours  grace ; 

In  other  nations  harmlefs  are  you  found, 

Their  guardian  genii  and  protestors  own’d.  Rowe. 

On  fpiry  volumes  there  a  dragon  rides  ; 

Here,  from  our  ftridt  embrace,  a  ftream  he  glides,  Pope. 

2.  A  fierce  violent  man  or  woman. 

3.  A  conftellation  near  the  North  pole. 

Dra'gon.  n.  f.  [dracunculus,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  arum,  but  divided  into  many 
parts :  the  ftalk  is  fpotted ;  but,  in  other  refpedts,  it  agrees 
with  the  arum.  Miller. 

DragoneT.  n.f.  [from  dragon  ]  A  little  dragon. 

Or  in  his  womb  might  lurk  fome  hidden  neft 
Of  many  dragonets ,  his  fruitful  feed.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

Dr  A'GonfLY.  n.  f.  [dragon  and  fly .]  A  fierce  flinging  fly. 
The  body  of  the  cantharides  is  bright  coloured ;  and  it 
may  be,  that  the  delicate  coloured  dragonflies  may  have  like- 
wile  fome  corrofive  quality.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory ,  NJ.  729. 

Dra'gonish.  adj.  [from  dragon .]  Having  the  form  of  a 
dragon  ;  dragonlike. 

Sometime  we  fee  a  cloud  that’s  dragonljh ; 

A  vapour  fometime  like  a  bear  or  lion.  Sbak.  Ant.  andCleop. 

Dra'gonlike.  adj.  [dragon  and  like.']  Furious;  fiery. 

He  fights  c Iragonlike,  and  does  atchieve  as  foon 
As  draw  his  fword.  Shakefpeare  s  Coriolanus. 

Dra'gonsblood.  n.f.  [dragon  and  blood.]  So  called  from  a 
falfe  opinion  of  the  dragon’s  combat  with  the  elephant. 

Dragonsblood  is  a  relin,  fo  oddly  named  as  to  feem  to  have 
been  imagined  an  animal  production.  It  is  moderately  heavy, 
friable,  and  dufky  red ;  but  of  a  bright  fcarlet,  when  pow¬ 
dered  :  it  has  little  fmell,  and  is  of  a  refinous  and  aftringent 
tafte.  One  fort  is  very  compact :  another  fort  lefs  compact, 
and  lefs  pure,  is  called  common  dragonsblood.  A  third  fort  is 
tough  and  vifeous,  and  of  a  blood  colour ;  and  in  keeping  it 
grows  hard,  like  the  firft  fort.  Four  vegetables  afford  dragons - 
blood:  one  is  a  tall  tree  in  the  Canaries:  the  fanguis  draconis 
exfudates  from  the  cracks  of  the  bark  in  the  great  heats. 
Another  grows  to  fix  or  eight  feet  high  in  the  ifland  of  Java, 
where  the  refin  is  extracted  from  the  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a 
hazelnut,  by  boiling.  A  third  is  a  tall  tree  in  New  Spain, 
and  a  true  fanguis  draconis  flows  from  the  trunk.  T  he  fourth 
grows  in  Java,  and  has  a  red  bark:  its  trunk  and  large 
branches  yield  a  refinous  juice,  which  feems  to  be  our  fineft 
fort  of  dragonsblood.  Hill’s  Materia  Medica. 

Take  dragonsblood ,  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  put  it  in  a  cloth 
with  aqua  vita ,  and  ftrain  them  together.  Peachatn. 

Dra'gonshead.  n.f  A  plant. 

It  hath  a  labiated  flower,  confiding  of  one  leaf ;  whofe 
upper  lip,  which  is  crefted,  and  its  under  lip,  which  is  divided 
into  three  fegments,  end  in  chaps  or  jaws,  and  have  the  re- 
prefentation  of  a  dragon’s  head.  Miller. 

Dra'gontree.  n.  f.  See  Palmtree,  of  which  it  is  a 
fpecies. 

This  tree  is  common  in  the  Madeira  and  Canary  iflands, 
where  they  grow  to  a  confiderable  fize  ;  and  from  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  dragonsblood  is  obtained*  Miller , 
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DRAGCVON.  n.f.  [from  dragen ,  German,  to  carry.]  A  kind 
of  foldier  that  ferves  indifferently  either  on  foot  or  horfcback. 

1  wo  regiments  of  dragoons  fuffered  much  in  the  late 


aeftion. 


Toiler ,  N^.  55. 


To  Drago'on.  *u.a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  petfecute  by  aban¬ 
doning  a  place  to  the  rage  of  foldiers. 

In  politicks  I  hear  you’re  ftanch, 

Diredtly  bent  againft  the  French  j 
Deny  to  have  your  free-born  foe 

Dragoon’d  into  a  wooden  fhoe.  Prior „ 

To  DRAIN,  v.  a.  [ trainer ,  French.] 

1 .  To  draw  off"  gradually. 

Salt  water,  drained  through  twenty  veflels  of  earth,  hath 
become  frefh.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiflory,  N°.  2. 

The  fountains  drain  the  water  from  the  ground  adjacent, 
and  l  ave  but  fufficient  moifture  to  breed  mofs.  Bacon. 

In  times  of  dearth  it  drained  much  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
to  furnifn  us  with  corn  from  foreign  parts.  Bacon  to  Villiers. 

\V  hilft  a  foreign  war  devoured  our  ftrength,  and  drained 
our  treafures,  luxury  and  expences  increafed  at  home.  Atterb. 

The  laft  emperor  drained  the  wealth  ot  thofe  countries 
into  his  own  coffers,  without  increafihg  his  tfoops  againft 
France.  _  Swift. 

2.  1  o  empty  by  drawing  gradually  away  what  it  contains. 

Sinking  waters,  the  firm  land  to  drain , 

Fill’d  the  capacious  deep,  and  form’d  the  main.  Rofammon ; 
The  royal  babes  a  tawny  wolf  fhall  drain.  Dryden. 
While  cruel  Nero  only  drains 
The  mortal  Spaniard’s  ebbir.g  veins. 

By  ftudy  worn,  and  flack  with  age, 

How  dull,  how  thoughtlefs  is  his  rage  ?  Prior . 

Had  the  world  lafted  from  all  eternity,  thefe  comets  muft 
have  been  drained  of  all  their  fluids.  Cheyne’ s  Phil.  Piin . 

3.  To  make  quite  dry. 

When  wine  is  to  be  bottled,  wafh  your  bottles,  but  do  not 
dram  them.  Swift's  Directions  to  the  Butler. 

Drain,  n. f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  channel  through  which 
liquids  are  gradually  drawn  ;  a  watercourfe  ;  a  fink. 

If  your  chains  be  deep,  that  you  fear  cattle  falling  into 
them,  fling  in  ftones  and  brickbats,  and  cover  them  with 
wood,  flags,  and  turf.  ‘  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Why  fhould  I  tell  of  ponds  and  drains , 

What  carps  we  met  with  for  our  pains  ?  Swift . 

Drake,  n.f  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 

1.  The  male  of  the  duck. 

The  duck  fhould  hide  her  eggs  from  the  drake ,  who  will 
fuck  them  if  he  finds  them.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry * 

2.  [from  draco,  dragon,  French.]  A  fmall  piece  of  artillery. 

Two  or  three  fhots,  made  at  them  by  a  couple  of  dramt 
made  them  flagger.  6 larendon,  b.  viii. 

DRAM,  n.f  [from  drachm ,  drachma ,  Latin.] 

1.  In  weight  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 

The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead,  weighing 
feverally  feven  drams  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water 
weigheth  only  four  drams  and  forty-one  grains,  and  abateth 
of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams  and  nineteen  grains :  the 
balance  kept  the  fame  depth  in  the  water  as  abovefaid. 

Bacon . 

2.  A  fmall  quantity,  in  a  kind  of  proverbial  fenfe. 

One  loving  hour 

For  many  years  of  forrow  can  difpenfe  ; 

A  dram  of  fvveet  is  worth  a  pound  of  four.  Fairy  Queen. 

No  dram  of  judgment  with  thy  forte  is  join’d  ; 

Thy  body  is  of  profit,  and  my  mind.  Dryden’ s  Fables . 

3.  Such  a  quantity  of  diftilled  fpirits  as  is  ufually  drank  at  once. 

I  could  do  this,  and  that  with  no  rafh  potion. 

But  with  a  ling’ring  dram,  that  fhould  not  work 
Malicioufly  like  poifon.  Shakefpeare’ s  h Vinter’s  Tale. 

Every  dram  of  brandy,  every  pot  of  ale  that  you  dririk* 
raifeth  your  chara£!ef.  Sxvift. 

4.  Spirits;  diftilled  liquors. 

A  fecond  fee,  by  meeker  manners  kriowtl, 

And  modeft  as  the  maid  that  ftps  alone ; 

From  the  ftrong  fate  of  drams  if  thou  get  free. 

Another  Durfy,  Ward  !  fhall  fing  in  thee.  Pope’s  Dunciad. 
ToD  ram.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  In  low  language,  to  drink 
drams ;  to  drink  diftilled  fpirits. 

DRAMA.  n.f[  ]  A  poem  accommodated  to  atftion  ;  a 
poem  in  which  the  affion  is  not  related,  but  reprefented ;  and 
in  which  therefore  fuch  rules  are  to  be  obferved  as  make  the 
reprefentation  probable. 

Many  rules  of  imitating  nature  Ariftotle  drew  from  Homer* 
which  he  fitted  to  the  drama ;  furnifhing  himfelf  alfo  With 
obfervations  from  the  theatre,  when  it  flourifhed  under  Efchy- 
lus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  Dr) den’ s  JEn.  Dedicat. 

Dr  am  a'tical.  7  aelj.  [from  drama.]  Reprefentfcd  byadUonj 
Drama'tick..  J  not  narrative. 

I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  in  the  great  dramatick 
poem  of  nature,  is  a  neceflity  of  introducing  a  God.  Bentley. 
Drama'ticallv.  adv.  [from  dramatick.]  Reprefentatively  j 
by  reprefentation. 
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Ignorance  and  errors  are  feverally  reprehended,  partly  dra¬ 
matically,  partly  fimply.  Dryden's  "Juvenal,  Dedicat. 

Dr  a'matist.  n.f.  [from  drama.]  The  author  of  dramatick 
compofitions; 

The  whole  theatre  refounds  with  the  praifes  of  the  great 
dramatijl ,  and  the  wonderful  art  and  order  of  the  compo- 

Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Drank,  [the  preterite  of  drink.] 

To  DRAPE,  v.  n.  [drop,  I rench ;  drapus ,  low  Latin.] 

1.  To  make  cloth. 

It  was  a  rare  thing  to  fet  prices  by  flatute ;  and  this  a£l  did 
not  preferibe  prices,  but  ftinted  them  not  to  exceed  a  rate, 
that  the  clothier  might  drape  accordingly  as  he  might  afford. 

'  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

2.  To  jeer,  or  fatyrize.  [ drapper ,  French.]  It  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe 
by  the  innovator  Temple,  whom  nobody  has  imitated. 

Dra'per.  n.f.  [from  drape.]  One  who  fells  cloth. 

If  a  piece  of  cloth  in  a  draper’s  fhop  be  varioufly  folded,  it 
will  appear  of  differing  colours.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

The  draper  and  mercer  may  meafure  her  as  they  pleafe. 

Howel’s  England’s  Tears. 

Dr  a'pery.  n. f.  [ drapperie ,  French.] 

1.  Clothwork  ;  the  trade  of  making  cloth. 

He  made  flatutes  for  the  maintenance  of  drapery ,  and 
the  keeping  of  wools  within  the  realm  Bacons  henry  VII. 

The  reverend  clergy  Ihould  fet  us  an  example,  by  con¬ 
tenting  themfelves  with  wearing  gowns,  and  other  habili¬ 
ments,  of  Irifh  drapery.  Swift. 

2.  Cloth ;  fluffs  of  wool. 

The  bulls  and  frogs  had  ferved  the  lord  Strut  with  drapery 
ware  for  many  years.  Arbuthnot's  Hijliry  of  John  Bull. 

3.  The  drefs  of  a  pidure,  or  flatue. 

Poets  are  allowed  the  fame  liberty  in  their  deferiptions  and 
comparifons,  as  painters  in  their  draperies  and  ornaments.  Pri. 
Dr  a'pet.  n.f.  [from  drape.]  Cloth ;  coverlet. 

Thence  fhe  them  brought  into  a  flately  hall, 

Wherein  were  many  tables  fair  difpred, 

And  ready  dight  with  drapets  feaflival, 

Againfl  the  viands  fhould  beminiflred.  Fairy  ghiecn,  b.  ii. 
Dra'stick.  adj.  [^«r»*©%]  Powerful;  vigorous;  efficacious. 
It  is  ufed  of  a  medicine  that  works  with  fpeed ;  as  jalap, 
fcamrnony,  and  the  flronger  purges.  Quincy. 

Drave.  [the  preterite  of  drive.] 

He  drave  them  beyond  Amon’s  flood. 

And  their  fad  bo'unds  mark’d  deep  in  their  own  blood.  Cowl. 

The  foe  rufh’d  furious  as  he  pants  for  breath. 

And  through  his  navel  drave  the  pointed  death.  Pope’s  Iliad. 
Draugh.  n.f  [corruptly  written  for  draff.]  Refufe:  fwill. 
See  Draff. 

We  do  not  ad,  that  often  jefl  and  laugh  : 

’TiS  old,  but  true,  flill  fwine  eat  all  th tdraugh.  Shakefp. 

Draught,  n.f.  [from  draw.] 

1.  The  a<5l  of  drinking. 

Fill  high  the  goblets  with  a  fparkling  flood, 

And  with  deep  draughts  invoke  our  common  god.  Dry  deli. 
They  flung  up  one  of  their  hogfheads,  and  I  drank  it  off  at 
a  draught ,  which  I  might  well  do ;  for  it  did  not  hold  half  a 

pint.  _  _  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

A  quantity  of  liquor  drank  at  once. 

He  had  once  continued  about  nine  days  without  drink  ;  and 
he  might  have  continued  longer,  if,  by  diflempering  himfelf 
one  night  With  hard  fludy,  he  had  not  had  fome  inclination  to 
take  a  fmall  draught.  '  Beyle. 

I  have  cured  fome  very  defperate  coughs  by  a  draught  every 
morning  of  fpring-water,  with  a  handful  of  fage  boiled  in 

Jt*  Temple. 

Every  draught ,  to  him  that  has  quenched  his  thirfl,  is  but 
a  further  quenching  of  nature;  a  provifion  for  rheum  and 
difeafes.  South’s  Sermons. 

Long  draughts  of  fleep  his  monflrous  limbs  enflave; 

He  reels,  and,  falling,  fills  the  fpacious  cave.  Drjden’s/Fn. 

3.  Liquor  drank  for  pleafure. 

Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  fhe  banquets, 

I  would  not  tafle  thy  treafonous  offer.  Milton 

Number’d  ills,  that  lie  unfeen 
In  the  pernicious  draught :  the  word  obfeene. 

Or  harfh,  which,  once  elanc'd,  mufl  ever  fly 
Irrevocable ;  the  too  prompt  reply.  Prior 

Delicious  wines  th’  attending  herald  brought  • 

The  gold  gave  luflre  to  the  purple  draught?  p’oge’s  Odyffey. 

4.  The  ad  of  drawing  or  pulling  carriages.  M  J 

A  general  cuftom  of  ufing  oxen  for  all  forts  of  draught , 
Would  be  perhaps  the  greatefl  improvement.  Temple 

The  mod  occafi'on  that  farmers  have,  is  for  draught  horfes  " 

,  _  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

5.  The  quality  of  being  drawn. 

The  Hertfordfhire  wheel-plough  is  the  befl  aod  flrong^ft 
for  mod  ufes,  and  of  the  eafieft  draught.  Mortimer's  Husband. 

6.  Reprefentation  by  picture. 

Her  pencil  drew  whate’er  her  foul  defign’d. 

And  oft  the  happy  draught  furpafs’d  the  image  in  her  mind. 

DrycBn. 


7.  Delineation ;  fketch. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  firfl  rude  draught  of  virtue; 
but  the  finifhing  flrokes  are  from  the  will.  South’s  Sermons. 

I  have,  in  a  fhort  draught ,  given  a  view  of  our  original 
ideas,  from  whence  all  the  reft  are  derived.  Locke. 

8.  A  picture  drawn. 

Whereas  in  other  erfeatures  we  have  but  the  trace  of  his 
footfleps,  in  man  we  have  the  draught  of  his  hand :  in  him 
were  united  all  the  fcattered  perfections  of  the  creature.  South. 

9.  I  he  act  of  fweeping  with  a  net. 

Upon  the  draught  of  a  pond  not  one  fifh  was  left,  but  two 

,  pikes  grown  to  an  exceffive  bignefs.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind . 

10.  T  he  quantity  of  fifties  taken  by  once  drawing  the  net. 

_  Lid  down  his  pipe,  and  call  his  net,  which  brought 
him  a  very  great  draught.  L' Ejirange,  Fable  109. 

11.  T-  he  ad  of  fhooting  with  the  bow. 

Geffrey  of  Boullion,  the  glorious  general,  at  one  draught 
of  his  bow,  fhooting  againfl  David’s  tower  in  Jerufalem, 
broached  three  feetlefs  birds  called  allerions.  Camden’s  Rem. 

12.  Diverfion  in  war;  the  ad  of  diflurbing  the  main  defign ; 
perhaps  fudden  attack. 

I  conceive  the  manner  of  your  handling  of  the  fervice,  by 
drawing  fudden  draughts  upon  the  enemy,  when  he  looketh 
not  for  you ;  and  to  watch  advantages  upon  him,  as  he  doth 
uPon  you.  S; enfer’s  Ireland. 

13.  Forces  drawn  off  from  the  main  army;  a  detachment. 

Such  a  draught  of  forces  would  leffen  the  number  of  thofe, 

that  might  otherwife  be  employed.  Addifon. 

14.  A  fink  ;  a  drain. 

Whatfoever  entereth  in  at  the  mouth  goeth  into  the  bellv, 
and  is  call  out  into  the  draught.  Mat.  xv.  1 7. 

15.  The  depth  which  a  veffel  draws,  or  finks  into  the  water. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  flrength. 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  iq  her  length,  Drxden. 
With  a  fmall  veffel  one  may  keep  within  a  mile  of  the 
fhore,  go  amongfl  rocks,  and  pafs  over  fhoals,  where  a  veffel 
of  any  draught  would  flrike.  Ellis’s  Voyage. 

16.  [In  the  plural,  draughts.]  A  kind  of  play  refembling  chefs. 

Draughthouse.  n.f.  [draught  and  houfe.]  A  ho  ufe  in  which 

filth  is  depofited. 

And  they  brake  down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake  down 
the  houfe  of  Baal,  and  made  it  a  draughthoufe.  2  Kings  x.  27. 

To  DRAW.  v.  a.  pret.  drew,  pact.  pail,  drawn.  [  ojiagan, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  pull  along;  not  to  carry. 

Then  fhall  all  Ifrael  bring  ropes  to  that  city,  and  we  will 
draw  it  into  the  river.  2  Sa.  xvii.  13. 

2.  To  pull  forcibly  ;  to  pluck. 

He  could  not  draw  the  dagger  out  of  his  belly.  Judg.  ii.  22. 
The  arrow  is  now  drawn  to  the  head.  Atterbury . 

3.  To  bring  by  violence;  to  drag. 

Do  not  rich  men  opprefs  you,  and  draw  you  before  the 
judgment-feats  ?  j ii#  6> 

4.  To  raife  out  of  a  deep  place. 

They  drew  up  Jeremiah  with  cords,  and  took  him  up  out 
of  the  dungeon.  jfar,  xxxviii.  13. 

Draw  the  water  for  the  fiege.  ~  Nath.  iii.  1 4. 

5.  To  fuck.  *  ’  ** 

He  hath  drawn  thee  dry.  Eccluf  xiii.  7. 

T  here  was  no  war,  no  dearth,  no  flop  of  trade  or  com¬ 
merce  ;  it  was  only  the  crown  which  had  fucked  too  hard, 
and  now  being  full,  upon  the  head  of  a  young  kino;,  was  like 
to  draw  lefs.  _  '  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Sucking  and  drawing  the  breafl  difehargeth  the  milk  as  fall 
as  it  can  be  generated.  IVifeman  on  Tumours. 

6.  To  attrad;  to  call  towards  itfelf. 

We  fee  that  fait,  laid  to  a  cut  finger,  healeth  it;  fo  as  it 
feemeth  fait  draweth  blood,  as  well  as  blood  diaweth  fait.  Baccn. 

Majefly  in  an  eclipfe,  like  the  fun,  draws  eyes,  that  would 
not  have  looked  towards  it,  if  it  had  fhined  out.  Suckling. 

He  affeded  a  habit  different  from  that  of  the  times,  fuch 
as  men  had  only  beheld  in  pidures,  which  drew  the  eyes  of 
mofl,  and  the  reverence  of  many  towards  him.  Clarendon. 

All  eyes  you  draw ,  and  with  the  eyes  the  heart  • 

Of  your  own  pomp  yourfelf  the  greatefl  part.  *  Vryden. 

7.  T  o  inhale. 

Thus  I  call’d,  and  flray’d  I  know  not  whither. 

From  where  I  firfl  drew  air,  and  firfl  beheld 

This  happy  light.  Milton’s  ParadiJ'e  Loff ,  b.  viii.  7.  284, 

While  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  conlum’d  to  death, 

I  draw  the  fultry  air,  and  gafp  for  breath. 

You  tafle  the  cooling  breeze.  Addifcn’s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Why  chew  Marfeille’s  good  bifliop  purer  breath, 

W  hen  nature  fieken’d,  and  each  gale  was  death  ?  Pope. 

8.  To  take  from  any  thing  containing. 

They  drew  out  the  flaves  of  the  ark.  2  Chron.  y.  2. 

9.  To  take  from  a  cafk. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn ,  and  the  mere  lees 
Arc  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Shakef  cards  Macbeth. 

to.  To  pull  a  fword  from  the  fheath. 

We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 

And  draw  no  fwords  but  what  are  fandifv’d.  Shakef  H.  IV. 

I  will 
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f  f  \  L, 

I  will  draw  my  fword  ;  my  hand  (hall  deflroy  them.  kx.  xv. 
He  proceeded  fo  far  in  his  infolence  as  to  draiv  out  his 
fword,  with  an  intent  to  kill  him.  Dryden’s  Conq.  of  Granada. 
In  all  your  wars  good  fortune  blew  before  you, 

’7  ill  in  my  fatal  caufe  your  fword  vtasdrawn ; 

The  weight  of  mv  misfortunes  dragg’d  you  down.  Drydefi. 

11.  To  let  out  any  liquid. 

Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 
I  opened  the  tumour  by  the  point  of  a  lancet,  without  draw- 
ing  one  drop  of  blood.  Wife, nan's  Surgery. 

12.  To  take  bread  out  of  the  oven. 

The  joyner  puts  boards  into  ovens  after  the  batch  is  drawn. 

Mortimer' s  Husbandry. 

13.  To  unclofe  or  Hide  back  curtains. 

Go,  draw  afide  the  curtains,  and  difeover 
The  fev’ral  cafkets  to  this  noble  prince.  Sbak.  Merch.  of  Fen. 

Alarm’d,  and  with  prefaging  heart  he  came. 

And  drew  the  curtains,  and  expos’d  the  dame 
To  lothfome  light.  Dryden’s  Sigifm.  and  Guifcar. 

Shouts,  cries,  and  groans  firfl  pierce  my  ears,  and  then 
A  flalh  of  lightning  draws  the  guilty  feene. 

And  (hows  new  arms,  and  wounds,  and  dying  men.  Dry  den. 
^4,  To  clofe  or  fpread  curtains. 

Philoclea  earneftly  again  intreated  Pamela  to  open  her 
grief,  who,  drawing  the  curtain,  that  the  candle  might  not 
complain  of  her  blulhing,  was  ready  to  fpeak.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

15.  To  extradl. 

Spirits,  by  diftillations,  may  be  drawn  out  of  vegetable 
Juices,  which  fhall  flame  and  fume  of  themfelves.  Cheyne. 

16.  To  procure  as  an  agent  caufe. 

When  he  finds  the  hardfhip  of  flavery  outweigh  the  value 
of  Kfe,  ’tis  in  his  power,  by  refilling  his  mafler,  to  draw  on 
himfelf  death.  Locke, 

tj.  To  produce  or  bring  as  an  efficient  caufe. 

Have  they  invented  tones  to  win 
The  women,  and  make  them  draw  in 
The  men,  as  Indians  with  a  female 

Tame  elephant  inveigle  the  male  ?  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  2. 
Religion  will  requite  all  the  honour  we  can  do  it,  by  the 
Jbleflings  it  will  draw  down  upon  us.  T illotfon. 

Our  voluntary  adtions  are  the  precedent  caufcs  of  good  and 
evil,  which  they  draw  after  them,  and  bring  upon  us.  Locke. 

What  would  a  man  lvalue  acres  of  excellent  land,  ready 
cultivated,  and  well  flocked  too  with  cattle,  where  he  had  no 
hopes  of  commerce  with  other  parts  of  the  world  to  draw 
money  to  him,  by  the  fale  of  the  produdl  of  the  ifland.  Locke. 

Thofe  elucidations  have  given  rife  or  increal'e  to  his  doubts, 
and  drawn  obfeurity  upon  places  of  feripture.  Locke. 

His  fword  ne’er  fell  but  on  the  guilty  head  ; 

Oppreflion,  tyranny,  and  pow’r  ufurp’d. 

Draw  all  the  vengeance  of  his  arm  upon  ’em.  Addif.  Cato. 

18.  T@  convey  fecretly. 

The  liers  in  wait  draw  themfelves  along.  ftidg.  xx.  37. 
In  procefs  of  time,  and  as  their  people  increafed,  they  drew 
themfelves  more  weilerly  towards  the  Red  fea. 

Raleigh's  Hi/lory  of  the  World. 

19.  To  protradl  ;  to  lengthen. 

Do  you  note 

How  much  her  grace  is  alter’d  on  the  fudden  ? 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?  how  pale  fhe  looks, 

And  of  an  earthly  cold  ?  Obferve  her  eyes  !  Shak.  H.  VIII. 

If  we  fhall  meet  again  with  more  delight, 

Then  draw  my  life  in  length ;  let  me  fuftain, 

Ijr  hopes  of  his  embrace,  the  worfl  of  pain.  Dryden's  JEn. 
In  fome  fimiles  men  draw  their  comparifons  into  minute 
particulars  of  no  importance.  Felton  on  the  Clajjicks. 

20.  To  utter  lingeringly. 

The  brand  amid’  the  flaming  fuel  thrown, 

Or  drew,  or  feem’d  to  draw,  a  dying  groan.  Dryd.  Fables. 
Zi.  To  reprefent  by  pidture;  or  in  fancy. 

I  do  arm  myfelf 

To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time; 

Which  cannot  look  more  hideoufly  on  me, 

Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantafy.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

With  his  other  hand,  thus  o'er  his  brow. 

He  falls  to  fuch  perufal  of  my  face, 

As  he  would  draiv  it.  Sbakerpeare's  Hamlet. 

Draiv  the  whole  world  expedling  who  fhould  reign, 
After  this  combat,  o’er  the  conquer’d  main.  Waller. 

From  the  foft  aflaults  of  love 
Poets  and  painters  never  are  fecure: 

Can  I,  untouch'd,  the  fair  one’s  paflions  move. 

Or  thou  draiv  beaifty,  and  not  fed  its  pow’r  ?  Prior. 

22.  To  form  a  reprefentation. 

The  emperor  one  day  took  up  a  pencil  which  fell  from  the 
hand  of  Titian,  who  was  thca  drawing  his  pidlure ;  and  upon 
the  compliment  which  Titian  made  him  on  that  occafion,  he 
faid,  Titian  deferves  to  be  ferved  by  Caefar.  Dryden's  Dufref. 

23.  To  derive ;  to  have  from  fome  original  caufe  or  donor. 

Shall  freeborn  men,  ui  humble  awe. 

Submit  to  fervile  feame ;  4 
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Who  from  confent  and  cuflom  draw 

I  he  lame  right  to  be  rul’d  by  law, 

W  hich  kings  pretend  to  reign  ?  Dryden. 

everal  wits  entered  into  commerce  with  the  Egyptians,  and 
from  them  drew  the  rudiments  of  fciences.  Temple. 

24.  l  o  deduce  as  from  poflulates 

from  the  events  and  revolutions  of  thefe  governments  are 
dr™n. the  ufual  intuition  of  princes  and  ftatefmen.  Temple. 

25.  i  o  imply ;  to  produce  as  a  confequential  inference. 

What  lhews  the  force  of  the  inference  but  a  view  of  all 

the  intermediate  ideas  that  draw  in  the  cooclufion,  or  prono- 
iition  inferred.  1  r  \ 

26.  To  allure;  to  entice. 

Ill  raife  fuch  artificial  fprights, 

As,  by  the  flrength  of  their  illufion. 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confufion.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 
We  have  drawn  them  from  the  city.  Jof  viii.  6. 

,c2f  me  not  away  with  the  wicked.  Pf  xxviii.  3. 

Having  the  art,  by  empty  promifes  and  threats,  to  draw 
others  to  his  purpofe.  Hayward. 

•  C  that  were  1,1  the  town,  had  fo  good  memo¬ 

ries  of  their  Ioffes  in  their  former  fallies,  as  the  confidence  of 
an  army,  which  came  for  their  deliverance,  could  not  draw 
them  forth  again.  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain. 

27.  10  lead  as  a  motive.  r 

Your  way  is  Ihorter ; 

My  purpofes  do  drew  me  much  about.  Sh.  Ant.  andCleop. 

^neas  wond’ring  flood,  then  afk’d  the  caufe 
Which  to  the  ffream  the  crowding  people  draws.  Dryden. 

25.  To  perfuade  to  follow. 

The  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  ftones,  and  floods; 

Since  nought  fo  fiockifh,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 

But  mufick,  for  the  time,  doth  change  his  nature.  Shake/p. 

29.  I  o  induce ;  to  perfuade. 

1  EngI.lfll  ]ords>  to  ftrengthen  their  parties,  did  ally 
t  iemfelves  with  the  Irifh,  and  drew  them  in  to  dwell  among 
them,  and  gave  their  children  to  be  follered  by  them.  Davies. 

;  heir  beauty  or  unbecomingnefs  are  of  more  force  to  draw 
cr  deter  their  imitation  than  difeourfes.  Locke. 

30.  To  win  ;  to  gain  :  a  metaphor  from  cards. 

This  feems  a  fair  deferving;  and  mufl  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  lofes.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear . 

3 1.  To  receive;  to  take  up.  * 

For  thy  three  thouland  ducats  here  is  fix. 

—If  every  ducat  in  fix  thoufand  ducats 
Were  in  fix  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 

I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond.  Shakefp. 

32.  To  extort;  to  fored. 

So  fad  an  objedt,  and  fo  well  exprefs’d, 

Drew  fighs  and  groans  from  the  gtiev’d  hero’s  breaft.  Dryd. 

Can  you  e’er  forget 

The  fond  embraces,  and  repeated  bleffings. 

Which  you  drew  from  him  in  your  lall  farewel  ?  Add.  Cato. 

33.  Io  wreft ;  to  diftort. 

I  wife  that  both  you  and  others  would  ceafe  from  drawing 
the  Scriptures  to  your  fantafies  and  affedlions.  Whitgifte. 

34.  Tocompofe  :  to  form  in  writing. 

In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  fuch  as 
our  play  wants..  Shakefp.  Midfunmer  Night's  Dream. 

Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift.  Shake/  Merch.  of  Venice. 
The  report  is  not  unartfully  drawn ,  in  the  faint  of  a 
pleader,  who  can  find  the  raoft  plaufible  fopicks.  Swift. 

Shall  Ward  draw  controls  with  a  flatefman’s  fkill  ?  Pet  e. 

35.  To  withdraw  from  judicial  notice.  1 

Go,  wafh  thy  face,  and  draw  thy  adlion ;  come,  thou  muft 
not  be  in  this  humour  with  me.  Shake/ care. 

30.  1  o  evifeerate  ;  to  embowel.  J 

In  private  draw  your  poultry,  clean  your  tripe, 

And  from  your  eels  their  flimyfubffance  wipe.  King’s  Cook. 

37.  To  Draw  in.  To  apply  to  any  purpofe  by  diftortion  or 
violence. 

Adifpute  where  every  little  flraw  is  laid  hold  on,  and 
everything  that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way,  to  give  colour 
to  the  argument,  is  advanced  with  oftentation.  Locke. 

33.  To  Draw  in.  Ttvcontradl;  to  pull  back. 

Now,  (porting  mufe,  draw  in  the  flowing  reins ; 

Leave  the  clear  fireams  awhile  for  funny  plains.  Gay. 

39.  ToUKAwm.  To  inveigle;  to  intifce. 

It  was  the  proffitute  faith  of  faithlefs  mifqreants  that  drew 
them  in,  and  deceived  them.  South's  Sermons. 

40.  To  Draw  off.  To  extradl  by  diffillation. 

Authors,  who  have  thus  drawn  off  the  fpirits  of  their 
thoughts,  fliould  lie  ftill  for  fome  time,  ’till  their  minds  have 
gathered  frefh  flrength,  and  by  reading,  reflection,  and  con- 
verfafion,  laid  in  a  new  flock  of  elegancies,  fentiments  and 
images  of  nature.  Addif  ns  Freeholder ,  N*‘.  ao. 

41*  To  drain  gut  by  a  vent. 

Stop  your  veflei,  ancNiave  a  little  vent-hole  flopped  with  a 
fpill,  which,  never  allow  to  be  pulled  out  ’till  y0u  draw  of  a 
great  quantity.  ,  Mortimer' s  Huff andn. 

42.  To  Draw  off.  To  withdraw;  to  ab  fir  aft.  ^ 


It 
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It  draws  mens  minds  off  from  the  bitternefs  df  party.  Add 
To  Draw  on.  To  ogcafion  ;  to  invite, 

Under  colour  of  war,  which  either  his  negligence  draws 
on,  or  his  practices  procured,  he  levied  a  fubfidy.  Hayward. 

44.  To  Draw  on.  To  caufe  ;  to  bring  by  degrees. 

The  examination  of  the  fubtile  matter  would  draw  on  the 
confideration  of  the  nice  cotitroverfies  that  perplex  philo- 
fophers.  Boyle  on  Fluids. 

45.  To  Draw  over.  Toraife  in  a  ftill. 

I  took  rectified  oil  of  vitriol,  and  by  degrees  mixed  with  it 
eflential  oil  of  wormwood,  drawn  over  with  water  in  a 
limbeck.  .  Boyle  on  Colours. 

46.  To  Draw  over.  To  perfuade  to  revolt;  to  induce  to 
change  a  party. 

Some  might  be  brought  into  his  interefts  by  money,  others 
drawn  over  by  fear.  Addifon  on  the  State  of  the  War. 

One  of  differing  fentiments  would  have  drawn  Luther  over 
to  his  party.  »  Atterbury. 

47.  To  Draw  out.  To  protraft  ;  to  lengthen. 

He  muff  not  only  die  the  death, 

But  thy  unkindnefs  {hall  his  death  draw  out 

To  ling'ring  fufferance.  Sbakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tillage  and  planting  into 
two  books,  which  Heftod  has  difpatched  in  half  a  one.  Addif. 

48.  To  Draw  out.  To  extract;  to  pump  out  by  infinuation. 

Philoclea  found  her,  and,  to  draw  out  more,  faid  {he,  I 

have  often  wondered  how  fuch  excellencies  could  be.  Sidney. 
To  Draw  ««/.  To  call  to  aftion;  to  detach  for  fetvice; 


D  R  A 


49. 


to  range. 


Dry  den. 


Collier. 
Dryden . 


Draw  out  a  fie,  pick  man  by  man. 

Such  who  dare  die,  and  dear  will  fell  their  death. 

Th’  Arcadian  king 

And  Trojan  youth  the  fame  oblations  bring: 

Next  of  his  men,  and  {flips,  he  makes  review. 

Draws  out  the  befl  and  ableft  of  the  crew.  Dryden  s  Mn. 

50.  To  range  in  battle. 

Let  him  def re  his  fuperior  officer,  that  the  next  time  he  is 
drawn  out  the  challenger  maybe  polled  near  him.  Collier. 

51.  To  Draw  up.  To  form  in  order  of  battle. 

The  lord  Bernard,  with  the  king’s  troops,  feeing  there  was 
no  enemy  left  on  that  fide,  drew  up  in  a  large  field  oppofite 
to  the  bridge.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

So  Muley-Zeydan  found  us 

Drawn  up  in  battle  to  receive  the  charge.  Dryd.  Don  Sebajl. 

52.  To  Draw  up.  To  form  in  writing;  to  contrive. 

To  make  a  {ketch,  or  a  more  perfect  model  of  a  pifture,  is, 
in  the  language  of  poets,  to  draw  up  the  feenary  of  a  play.  Dry. 

A  paper  might  be  drawn  up,  and  figned  by  two  or  three 
hundred  principal  gentlemen.  Swift. 

To  D  RAW.  V.  n. 

1.  To  perform  the  office  of  a  bead  of  draught. 

An  heifer  which  hath  not  been  wrought  with,  and  which 
hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke.  Deutr.  xxi.  3. 

Think  every  bearded  fellow,  that’s  but  yok’d, 

May  draw  with  you.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

2.  To  aft  as  a  weight. 

They  Ihould  keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  in  their 
minds,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much.  Addifcris  Spectator. 

3.  To  contract ;  to  Ihrink. 

I  have  not  yet  found  certainly,  that  the  water  itfelf,  by 
mixture  of  alhes,  or  dull,  will  fhrink  or  draw  into  lei's 
room.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  34. 

4.  To  advance;  to  move  ;  to  make  progreffion. 

Draw  ye  near  hither  all  the  chief  of  the  people.  1  Sa.  xiv. 

He  ended  ;  and  th’  archangel  foon  drew  nigh, 

Not  in  his  fhape  celeitial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man.  Miltoris  Paradife  Lo/l,  b.  xi.  /.  238. 
Ambitious  meteors  !  how  willing  they  are  to  fet  themfelves 
upon  the  wing,  taking  every  occafion  of  drawing  upward  to 
the  fun.  Dryden  s  Don  Seba/lian. 

Now  nearer  to  the  Stygian  lake  they  draw , 

Whom  from  the  fhore  the  furly  boatman  faw, 

Obferv’d  their  paflage  through  the  fhady  wood, 

And  mark’d  their  near  approaches  to  the  flood.  Dryden. 

And  now  I  faint  with  grief ;  my  fate  draws  nigh  : 

In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die.  Addijlns  Ovid. 
<.  To  draw  a  fword. 

For  his  fake 

Did  I  expofe  myfelf,  pure  ;  for  his  love 

Drew  to  defend  him,  when  he  was  befet.  Sh.  Twelfth  Night. 

6.  To  praftife  the  aft  of  delineation 

So  much  infight  into  perfpeftive,  and  {kill  in  drawing ,  as 
will  enable  him  to  reprefent  tolerably  on  paper  any  thing  he 
fees,  fhould  be  got.  Locke. 

7.  To  take  a  card  out  of  the  pack;  to  take  a  lot. 

He  has  drawn  a  black,  and  fmiles.  Dryden. 

8.  To  make  a  fore  run  by  attraftion. 

9.  To  retire ;  to  retreat  a  little. 

They  returned  to  the  camp  where  the  king  was,  and  the 
Scots  drew  a  little  back  to  a  more  convenient  poll  for  their 


refidence. 

10.  To  Draw  off. 


off  by  degrees,  and  not  to  come  to  an  open  rupture. 

W.  To  Dr  aw  on.  To  advance;  to  approach. 

The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  I  muft  fall. 
n.  To  Dr  aw  up.  To  form  troops  into  regular  order. 

Draw,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  aft  of  drawing. 

2.  T  he  lot  or  chance  drawn. 

Drawback,  n.f.  [draw  and  back. J  Money  paid  back  for 
ready  payment,  or  any  other  reafon. 

In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lofe  half  my  rent ; 

Whatever  they  give  me,  I  muft  be  content.  Swift. 

DraVrridge.  n.f.  [draw  and  bridge.]  A  bridge  made  to 
be  lifted  up,  to  hinder  or  admit  communication  at  pleafure. 

Half  the  buildings  were  raifed  on  the  continent,  and  the 
other  half  on  an  ifland,  continued  together  by  a  drawbridge. 

Carcw's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Dra'wer.  n.f.  [from  draw.] 

1.  One  employed  in  procuring  water  from  the  well. 

From  the  hewer  of  thy  wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy 
water>  Deutr.  xxix.  1 1. 

2.  One  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  draw  liquors  from  the  cafk. 

To  drive  away  the  time  ’till  Falftaff  comes,  I  pray  thee  do 
thou  ftand  in  fome  bye  room,  while  I  queftion  my  puny 
drawer  to  what  end  he  gave  me  the  fugar.  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV 
Let  the  drawers  be  ready  with  wine  and  frefh  glaffes ; 

Let  the  waiters  have  eyes,  though  their  tongues  muft  be 
ty’d.  Ben.  J  An  fori  s  Tavern  Academy. 

A  man  of  fire  is  a  general  enemy  to  all  waiters,  and 
makes  the  drawers  abroad,  and  his  footmen  at  home,  know 
he  is  not  to  be  provoked.  •  Tatler ,  N°.  61. 

3.  That  which  has  the  power  of  attraftion. 

Love  is  a  flame,  and  therefore  we  fay  beauty  is  attraftive, 
becaufe  phyficians  obferve  that  fire  is  a  great  drawer.  Swift. 

4.  A  box  in  a  cafe,  out  of  which  it  is  drawn  at  pleafure. 

There  may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings,  of 
whofe  faculties  he  has  as  little  knowledge,  or  apprehenfion,  as 
a  worm,  {hut  up  in  on t  drawer  of  a  cabinet,  hath  of  the  fenfes 
or  underftanding  of  a  man.  Locke. 

We  will  fuppofe  the  China  difhes  taken  off,  and  a  drawer 
of  medals  fupplying  their  room.  Addifon  on  Medals. 

5.  [In  the  plural.]  The  lower  part  of  a  man’s  drefs. 

The  Maltefe  harden  the  bodies  of  their  children,  and  recon¬ 
cile  them  to  the  heat,  by  making  them  go  ftark  naked,  with¬ 
out  fhirt  or  drawers,  ’till  they  are  ten  years  old.  Locke. 

Dra'wing.  n.f.  [fcomdraw.}  Delineation;  reprefentation. 
They  random  drawings  from  your  {heets  fhall  take. 

And  of  one  beauty  many  blunders  make.  Pope's  Epifiks. 
Dra'wingroom.  n.f.  [draw  and  room.] 

1.  The  room  in  which  company  affembles  at  court. 

What  you  heard  of  the  words  fpoken  of  you  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  was  not  true  :  the  fayings  of  princes  are  generally  as  ill 
related  as  the  fayings  of  wits.  Pope. 

2.  The  company  affembled  there. 

Drawn,  [participle  from  draw.} 

An  army  was  drawn  together  of  near  fix  thoufand  horfe.  Clet. 

So  lofty  was  the  pile  a  Parthian  bow, 

With  vigour  drawn,  muft  put  the  {haft  below.  Dryd.  Fab. 

1.  Equal;  where  each  party  takes  his  own  flake. 

If  we  make  a  drawn  game  of  it,  or  procure  but  moderate 

advantages,  every  Britifh  heart  muft  tremble.  Addifon. 

2.  With  a  fword  drawn. 

What,  art  thou  drawn  among  thofe  heartlefs  hinds  ?  Sbak. 

3.  Open  ;  put  afide,  or  unclofed. 

A  curtain  drawn ,  prefented  to  our  view 

A  town  befieg’d.  Dryden' s  Tyran.  Love. 

4.  Evifcerated. 

There’s  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  ftoned  prune ;  no 
more  truth  in  thee  than  in  a  drawn  fox.  Sbakefp. 

5.  Induced  as  from  fome  motive. 

The  Irifli  will  better  be  drawn  to  the  Englifh,  than  the  Eng- 

lilh  to  the  Irifh  government.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

As  this  friendfhip  was  draivn  together  by  fear  on  both  fides, 
fo  it  was  not  like  to  be  more  durable  than  was  the  fear.  Hayw. 
Dra'wwell.  n.  f.  [draw  well.}  A  deep  well ;  a  well  out 
of  which  water  is  drawn  by  a  long  cord. 

The  firft  conceit,  tending  to  a  watch,  was  a  drawwell :  the 
people  of  old  were  wont  only  to  let  down  a  pitcher  with  a 
handcord,  for  as  much  water  as  they  could  eafily  pull  up.  Grew. 
To  Drawl,  v.  n.  [from  draw  ]  To  utter  any  thing  in  a 
flow  driveling  way. 

Then  mount  the  clerks,  and  in  one  lazv  tone 
Through  the  long  heavy  page  drawl  on.  Pope's  Dunciad. 
DRAY.  \n'J-  [fcpaj,  Saxon.]  The  car  on  which  beer 

DRA'YCART.  >  is  carried. 

Let  him  be  brought  into  the  field  of  eleftion  upon  his  drey- 
cart,  and  I  will  meet  him  there  in  a  triumphant  chariot.  Addif. 
When  drays  bound  high,  then  never  crofs  behind. 
Where  bubbling  yeft  is  blown  by  gufts  of  wind  GaysTriv. 


Dra'yhorse.  n.J.  [dray  and  horfe.}  A  horfe  which  draws  a 


Clarendon ,  b.  ii. 


To  retire  ;  to  retreat. 


When  the  engagement  proves  unlucky,  the  way  is  to  drew 


dray. 

This  truth  is  illuftrated  by  a  difeourfi 
elephant  and  the  drayh.rfe. 


e  on  the  nature  of  the 
Tatler,  N°.  60. 
Dra'tman. 


DR  E 

Dra'yman.  n. f  [dray  and  man.]  One  that  attends  a  dray  or 
cart. 

A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  fpeed  him  well, 

And  had  the  tribute  of  his  fupple  knee.  Shakefpeare. 

Have  not  coblers,  draymen,  and  mechanicks  governed  as 
well  as  preached  ?  Nay,  have  not  they  by  preaching  come  to 
govern  ?  South's  Sermons. 

Dra'yplough.  n.  f  [ dray  and  plough .]  A  plough  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind. 

The  drayplough  is  the  bcft  plough  in  Winter  for  miry 
clays.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

Dra'zel.  n.f.  [  perhaps  corrupted  from  draff  el ,  the  fcum  or 
drofs  of  human  nature;  or  from  drfeffe,  French,  a  whore.] 

A  low,  mean,  worthlefs  wretch. 

As  the  devil  ufes  witches, 

To  be  their  cully  for  a  fpace, 

That,  when  the  time’s  expir’d,  the  drazels 
For  ever  may  become  his  vaflals.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii,  cant.  i. 
DREAD,  n.f.  [opab,  Saxon.] 

1.  Fear;  terrour;  affright. 

Think’ft  thou  that  duty  fhall  have  dread  to  fpeak. 

When  pow’r  to  flatt’ry  bows  ?  To  plainnefs  honour 
Is  bound,  when  majefty  to  folly  falls.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 
But  was  ever  any  wicked  man  free  from  the  ftings  of  a 
guilty  confcience,  from  the  fecret  dread  of  divine  difpleafure, 
and  of  the  vengeance  of  another  world  ?  Til  otfon ,  Serm.  4. 

if  our  fears  can  be  awakened  with  the  dread  of  evil,  he  has 
armed  his  laws  with  the  terrour  of  eternal  mifery.  Rogers. 

2.  Habitual  fear  ;  awe. 

The  fear  of  yon,  and  the  dread  of  you,  fhall  be  upon  every 
beaft  of  the  earth.  Gen.  ix.  2. 

3.  The  perfon  or  thing  feared  ;  thecaufeof  fear. 

To  thee,  of  all  our  good  the  facred  fpring  ; 

To  thee,  our  deareft  dread ;  to  thee,  our  fofter  king.  Prior, 
Dread,  adj.  [bjiaeo,  Saxon  ] 

1.  Terrible;  frightful. 

That  e’er  this  tongue  of  mine. 

That  laid  the  fentence  of  dread  banifhment 

On  yond’  proud  man,  fhould  take  it  off  again 

With  words  of  footh  !  Shakefpeare's  Richard  II. 

It  cannot  be,  but  thou  haft  murther’d  him  : 

So  fhould  a  murtherer  look,  fo  dreads  fo  grim.  Shakefpeare. 

To  be  expos’d  againft  the  warring  winds  ? 

To  ftand  againft  the  deep  dread  bolted  thunder.  Shakefp. 

Amaze 

Be  fare',  and  terrour;  feiz’d  the  rebel  hoft. 

When,  coming  towards  them,  fo  dread  they  faw 

The  bottom  of  the  mountains  upward  turn’d.  Milt.  P.  Lojl . 

2.  Awful  j  venerable  in  the  higheft  degree. 

Thou,  attended  glorioufly  from  heav’n, 

Shalt  in  the  fky  appear,  and  from  thee  fend 

The  fummoning  archangels  to  proclaim 

Thy  dread  tribunal.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iii.  /.  323. 

From  this  defcent 
CeJeftial  virtues  riling,  will  appear 

More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall.  Milton. 

3.  This  feems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  controverted  phrafe 
dread  majefly.  Some  of  the  old  a£ls  of  parliament  are  faid 
in  the  preface  to  be  metuendifffmi  regis ,  our  dread  fovereign’s. 

To  Dread,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fear  in  an  exceffive 
degree. 

You  may  delpife  that  which  terrifies  others,  and  which  yet 
all,  even  thofe  who  moft  dread  it,  muft  in  a  little  time  en¬ 
counter.  kV -ike. 

To  Dread,  v.  n.  To  be  in  fear. 

Dread  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them.  Deut.  i.  8. 

Dre'ader.  n.  f.  [fro m  dread.]  One  that  lives  in  fear. 

I  have  fufpended  much  of  my  pity  towards  the  great 
dreaders  of  popery.  Swift. 

Dre'adful,  n.f  [dread  and  full.]  Terrible;  frightful;  for¬ 
midable. 

Thv  love,  ft  ill  arm’d  with  fate, 

Is  dreadful  as  thy  hate.  Grajrville. 

Dre'adfulness.  n.f.  [from  dreadful.]  Terriblenefs ;  fright- 
fulnefs. 

It  may  juftly  ferve  for  matter  of  extreme  terrour  to  the 
wicked,  whether  they  regard  the  dreadfulnefs  of  the  day  in 
which  they  fhall  be  tried,  or  the  quality  of  the  judge  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  tried.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

Dreadfully,  adv.  [from  dreadful.]  Terribly;  frightfully. 
Not  fharp  revenge,  nor  hell  itfelf  can  find 
A  fiercer  torment  than  a  guilty  mind. 

Which  day  and  night  doth  dreadfully  accufe. 

Condemns  the  wretch,  and  ftill  the  charge  renews.  Dryden. 
Dre  adlesness.  n.f.  [from  dreadlefs .]  Fearlefnefs  ;  intre¬ 

pidity  ;  undauntednefs. 

Zelmane,  to  whom  danger  then  was  a  caufe  of  dreadlefnefs , 
all  the  compofition  of  her  elements  being  nothing  but  fiery, 
with  fwiftnefs  of  defire  crofTed  him.  Sidney. 

Dr f/adless,  adj.  [from  dread.]  Fearlefs ;  unaffrighted ;  in¬ 
trepid;  unfhaken;  undaunted;  free  from  terrour. 

Vol.  I. 


DRE 

Dreadlefs ,  faid  he,  that  fhall  I  foon  declare ; 

It  was  complain’d,  that  thou  fiad’ft  done  great  tort 
Unto  an  aged  woman.  Fairy  k^ueen,  b.  ii.  cant.  5.  Jlan.  27. 

All  night  the  dreadlefs  angel,  unpurfu’d. 

Through  heav’n’s  wide  champaign  held  his  way.  Milton. 
bREAM.  n.f.  [dt  • ooniy  Dutch.  This  word  is  derived  by  Me>  ic 
Cafaubon ,  with  more  ingenuity  than  truth,  from  £i», 

the  comedy  of  life ;  dreams  being,  as  plays  are,  a  reprefentatioit 
of  fomething  which  does  not  really  happen.  This  conceit 
Junius  has  enlarged  by  quoting  an  epigram. 

<wd<;  0  fit®.  waiynov  y  (A, ia$s  Trails m, 

T r,v  ffTru^rlv  lureStTf,  ii  psloi  ra?  oHvvois.  Anthol. 

1  .  A  phantafm  of  lleep;  the  thoughts  of  a  fleeping  man. 

We  eat  our  meat  in  fear,  and  fleep 
In  the  affli&ion  of  thofe  terrible  dreams 
That  fhake  us  nightly.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

.  In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread  ; 

Gr,  fliipwreck’d,  labour  to  fome  diftant  fhore.  Dryden . 

Glorious  dreams  ftand  ready  to  reftore 
The  pleafing  fhapes  of  all  you  faw  before.  Dryden. 

2  An  idle  fancy;  a  wild  conceit ;  a  groundlefs  fufpicion. 

Let  him  keep 

A  hundred  knights  ;  yes,  that  on  ev’ry  dream. 

Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  diflike. 

He  may  enguard  his  dotage,  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear: 

To -Dream,  v.n.  prefer,  dreamed,  or  dreamt,  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  have  the  reprefentation  of  fomething  in  fleep. 

Dreaming  is  the  having  of  ideas,  whillt  the  outward  fenfes 
ate  flopped,  fo  that  they  receive  not  outward  objects  with 
their  ufual  quicknefs,  in  the  mind  ;  not  fuggefted  by  any  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  or  known  occaiion,  nor  under  the  rule  or  con¬ 
duct  of  the  underftanding.  Locke. 

I  have  long  dream  d  of  fuch  a  kind  of  man, 

But,  being  awake,  I  do  defpife  my  dream.  Sbakef  H.  IV, 

I  have  nightly  fince 

Dreamt  of  encounters  ’twixt  thyfelf  and  me  : 

We  have  been  down  together  in  my  fleep, 

Unbuckling  helms,  fifting  each  other’s  throat, 

And  wak’d  half  dead  with  nothing.  Shakefp.  Csriolan'us. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and  boundlefs 
plain.  Tat/er,  N°.  Bl. 

2.  To  think;  to  imagine. 

Thefe  boys  know  little  they  are  fobs  to  th’  king. 

Nor  Cymbeline  dreauis  that  they  are  alive.  Sbak.  Cymbeline. 
He  never  dreamed  of  the  deluge,  nor  thought  that  firft  orb 
more  than  a  tranfient  cruft.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
He  little  dream  d  how  nigh  he  was  to  care, 

’Till  treach’rous  fortune  caught  him  in  the  fnare.  Dryden. 

3.  To  think  idly. 

They  dream  on  in  a  conftant  courfe  of  reading,  but  not 
digefting.  Locke. 

I  began  to  dream  of  nothing  lefs  than  the  immortality  of 
my  v/ork.  Smith. 

3.  To  be  fluggifh  ;  to  idle. 

,  Why  does  Anthony  dream  out  his  hours, 

And  tempts  not  fortune  for  a  noble  day  ?  Dryd.  All  for  Love. 
To  Dream,  v.  q.  To  fee  in  a  dream. 

The  Macedon,  by  Jove’s  decree, 

Was  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolomey.  Dryden. 

At  length  in  fleep  their  bodies  they  compofe. 

And  dreamt  the  future  fight,  and  early  rofe.  Dryden’ s  Fab. 
Dre'a  mer.  n.f.  [from  dream.] 

i»  One  who  has  dreams  ;  one  who  has  fancies  in  his  fleep. 

The  vifion  faid,  and  vanifh’d  from  his  fight ; 

The  dreamer  waken’d  in  a  mortal  fright.  Dryden. 

If  our  dreamer  pleafes  to  try  whether  the  glowing  heat  of  a 
glafs  furnace  be  barely  a  wandering  imagination  in  a  drowfy 
man’s  fancy,  by  putting  his  head  into  it,  he  may  perhaps  be 
wakened  into  a  certainty.  ,  Locke. 

2.  An  idle  fanciful  man  ;  a  vifionary. 

Sometime  he  angers  me, 

With  felling  of  the  moldwarp,  and  the  ant* 

Of  dreamer  Merlin,  and  his  prophecies.  Shakef.  Henry  IV; 

3.  A  mope;  a  man  loft  in  wild  imagination;  a  reveur. 

The  man  of  fenfe  his  meat  devours, 

But  only  fmells  the  peel  and  flow’rs  ; 

And  he  muft  be  an  idle  dreanier , 

Who  leaves  the  pie,  and  gnaws  the  ftreamer.  Prior. 

4.  A  fluggard;  an  idler. 

Dre'a  mless.  adj.  [from  dream.]  Without  dreams. 

The  lavages  of  mount  Atlas,  in  Barbary,  were  reported  to 
be  both  namelefs  and  dreamlefs.  Camden’s  Remains. 

Drear,  adj.  [apeojug,  Saxon,  dreary.]  Mournful;  difmalj 
forrowful. 

In  urns  and  altars  round, 

A  drear  and  dying  found 

Affrights  the  flamens  at  their  fervlce  quaint.  Milton. 

Dr  e'arihead.  n.f.  [from  dreary.]  Horrour;  difmalnefs: 
a  word  now  no  longer  in  ufe. 

That  fhortly  from  the  Ihape  of  womanhed, 

Such  as  flie  was  when  Pallas  ihe  attempted, 
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She  grevtf  to  hideous  (hape  of  drearihead. 

Pined  with  grief  of  folly  late  repented.  Spenfer. 

Dre'a  riment.  n.f.  [from  dreary.] 

1.  Sorrow;  difmalnefs ;  melancholy. 

I  teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lafnent 
Your  doleful  dreariment.  Spenfer  s  Epithalamtutn. 

2.  Horrour;  dread;  terrour.  This  word  is  now  ebfolete. 

Almighty  Jove,  in  wrathful  mood, 

To  wreak  the  guilt  of  mortal  fins  is  bent  '; 

Hurls  forth  his  thundering  dart  with  deadly  food, 

Inroll’d  in  flames  and  fmould’ririg  dreariment.  Fairy  Queen, 

DRE' ARY.  adj.  [bjieojug,  Saxon.] 

1.  Sorrowful  ;  diftrefsful. 

The  meflenger  of  death,  the  ghaftly  owl, 

With  dreary  (hrieks  did  alfo  yell ; 

And  hungry  Wolves  continually  did  howl 

At  her  abhorred  face,  fo  horrid  arid  fo  foul.  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  Gloomy  ;  difmal ;  horrid. 

Obfcure  they  went  through  dreary (hades,  that  led 
Along  the  vaft  dominions  of  the  dead.  Dryden ,  An.  6. 

Towns,  forefts,  herds  and  men  promifeuous  drown’d, 
With  one  great  death  deform  the  dreary  ground.  Prior. 

DREDGE,  n.f  [To  dretch ,  in  Chaucer ,  is  to  delay  ;  perhaps  a 
net  fo  often  flopped  may  be  called  from  this  ]  A  kind  of 
net. 


Foroyflers,  befides  gathering  by  hand,  at  a  great  ebb,  they 
have  a  peculiar  dredge ;  which  is  a  thick  flrong  net,  fattened 
to  three  fpills  of  iron,  and  drawn  at  the  boat’s  Hern,  gathering 
whatfoever  it  meeteth  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Carew. 

To  Dredge,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  gather  with  a 
dredge. 

The  oyflers  dredged  in  the  Lyne,  find  a  welcome  accep¬ 
tance.  Carew. 

Dredger,  n.f  [from  dredge.]  One  who  fifhes  with  a  dredge. 

Dre'gginess.  n.f.  [from  dreggy.]  Fulnefsof  dregs  or  lees; 
foulnefs;  muddinefs;  feculence. 

Dre'ggish.  adj.  [from  dregs.]  Foul  with  lees ;  feculent. 

To  give  a  flrong  tafle  to  this  dreggijh  liquor,  they  fling  in 
an  incredible  deal  of  broom  or  hops,  whereby  fmall  beer  is 
rendered  equal  in  mifehief  to  flrong.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Dr  e/gg  y .  adj.  [from  dregs.]  Containing  dregs ;  confifling  of 
dregs;  muddy;  feculent. 

Thefe  num’rous  veins,  fuch  is  the  curious  frame. 
Receive  the  pure  infiriuating  flream  ; 

But  no  corrupt  or  dreggy  parts  admit, 

To  form  the  blood,  or  feed  the  limbs  unfit.  Blacbn.  Creat. 
Ripe  grapes,  being  moderately  preffed,  their  juice  may. 
Without  much  dreggy  matter,  be  fqueezed  out.  Boyle. 

DREGS,  n.f  [bpeyten,  Saxon;  dreggian,  Iflandick.] 

1.  The  fediment  of  liquors;  the  lees;  the  grounds;  the  fecu¬ 
lence. 

Fain  would  we  make  him  author  of  the  wine, 

If  for  the  dregs  we  could  fome  other  blame.  Davies. 

They  often  tread  deftrudtion’s  horrid  path. 

And  drink  the  dregs  of  the  revenger’s  wrath.  Sandys. 

We  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive. 

What  the  firfl  fprightly  running  could  not  give.  Dryden. 

Such  run  on  poets  in  a  raging  vein, 

Ev’n  to  the  dregs  and  fqueezings  of  the  brain.  Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  purity  is  corrupted. 

The  king  by  this  journey  purged  a  little  the  dregs  and 
leaven^of  the  northern  people,  that  were  before  in  no  good 
affedlions  towards  him.  Bacon. 

3.  Drofs ;  fweepings  ;  refufe. 

Heav’n’s  favourite  thou,  for  better  fate’s  defign’d, 

Than  we  the  dregs  and  rubbifh  of  mankind-.  Dryden’ s  Juv. 
What  diffidence  we  mull  be  under,  whether  God  will  re¬ 
gard  our  facrifice,  when  we  have  nothing  to  offer  him  but 
the  dregs  and  refufe  of  life,  the  days  of  loathing  and  fatiety, 
and  the  years  in  which  we  have  no  pleafure.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

ToDrein.  v.  n.  [See  Drain.]  To  empty. 

I  am  fure  I  can  fifh  it  out  of  her  :  (he  is  the  fluice  of  her 
lady’s  fecrets  :  ’tis  but  fetting  her  mill  agoing,  and  I  can  drein 
her  of  them  all.  Congreve’s  Old  Bstchekr. 

’Tis  drein  d  and  empty’d  of  its  poifon  now ; 

A  cordial  draught.  Southern. 

To  DRENCH,  v.  a.  [bpencan,  Saxon.] 

I.  To  wa(h ;  to  foak ;  to  fteep. 

In  fwinifh  fleep 

Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death.  Shakcfp.  Macbeth. 
Our  garments  being  as  they  were  drenched  in  the  fea,  hold 
notwithffanding  their  frefhnefs  and  glofles,  being  rather  new- 
dy’d  than  ftain’d  with  fait  water.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempejl. 

To-day  deep  thoughts  learn  with  me  to  drench 
In  mirth,  that  after  no  repenting  draws.  Milton’s  Sam. 

Now  dam  the  ditches,  and  the  floods  reftrain ; 

Their  moifture  has  already  drench’d  the  plain.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

z.  To  fafurate  with  drink  or  moifture  :  in  an  ill  fenfe. 

Too  oft,  alas !  has  mutual  hatred  drench’d 
Our  fwords  in  native  blood.  Phillips. 

3*  To  phyfick  by  violence. 
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If  any  of  your  cattle  are 'infected,  fpeedily  let  both  fick  ana 
well  blood,  and  drench  them.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

Drench,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

t.  A  draught;  a  Twill :  by  way  of  abhorrence  or  contempt. 

Let  fuch  bethink  them,  if  the  fleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  {till, 

That  in  our  proper  motion  we  afeend.  Miltor?s  Par.  Lojl. 

2.  Phyfick  for  a  brute. 

A  drench  is  a  potion  or  drink  prepared  for  a  fick  horfc,  at*i 
compofed  of  feveral  drugs  in  a  liquid  form.  Farrier’s  Diet. 

Harry,  fays  fhe,  how  many  haft  thou  kill’d  to-day?  Give 
my  roan  horfe  a  drench ,  fays  he  ;  and  anfwers,  fourteen,  an 
hour  after.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  />.  i. 

A  drench  of  wine  has  with  fuccefs  been  us’d, 

And  through  a  horn  the  gen’rous  juice  infus’d.  Dryden. 

3.  Phyfick  that  muff  be  given  by  violence. 

Their  counfels  are  more  like  a  drench ,  that  muff  be  poured 
down,  than  a  draught  which  might  be  leifurely  drank,  if  I 
liked  it.  King  Charles. 

4.  A  channel  of  water. 

Dre'ncher.  n.f.  [from  drench.] 

1.  One  that  dips  or  fteeps  any  thing. 

2.  One  that  gives  phyfick  by  force,  Di£l. 

Dr  ENT.  participle.  Probably  corrupted  from  drenched ,  to  make 

a  proverbial  rhyme,  brent  or  burnt. 

What  flames,  quoth  he,  when  I  the  prefent  fee. 

In  danger  rather  to  be  drent  than  brent  ?  Fairy  Queeny  b.  ii. 

To  DRESS,  v.  a.  [, duffer >  French.] 

1.  To  clothe  ;  to  inveft  with  cloaths. 

The  firfl:  requefl:  } 

He  made,  was,  like  his  brothers  to  be  drefs’d]  £ 

And,  as  his  birth  requir’d,  above  the  reft.  Dryden.  J 

2.  To  clothe  pompoufly  or  elegantly. 

Look  upon  pleafures  not  upon  that  fide  that  is  next  the  fun, 
or  where  they  look  beauteoufly  ;  that  is,  as  they  come  towards 
you  to  be  enjoyed;  for  then  they  paint  and  fmile,  and  drefs 
themfelves  up  in  tinfel  and  glafs  gems  and  counterfeit  ima¬ 
gery.  Tayhur. 

Few  admir’d  the  native  red  and  white, 

’Till  poets  drefs’ d  them  up  to  charm  the  fight.  Dryd.  E pi  files. 
Lollia  Paulina  wore,  in  jewels  only,  when  drejfed  out, 
about  the  value  of  three  hundred  twenty-two  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  fixteen  pounds  thirteen  (hillings  and  four  pence. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coin;. 

3.  To  adorn;  to  deck;  toembellifh;  to  furnifh. 

Where  was  a  fine  room  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe,  hand- 
fomely  drejfed  up,  for  the  commilfioners  to  fit  in.  Clarendon. 

Skill  is  ufed  in  dreffing  up  power  with  all  the  fplendour  ab- 
folutenefs  can  add  to  it.  Locke. 

The  mind  lofes  its  natural  relifh  of  real  truth,  and  is  re¬ 
conciled  infenfibly  to  any  thing  that  can  be  drejfed  up,  into 
any  feint  appearance  of  it.  Locke. 

4.  To  cover  a  wound  with  medicaments. 

In  time  of  my  ficknefs  another  chirurgeon  drejfed  her.  Wifm. 

5.  To  curry  ;  to  rub. 

Our  infirmities  are  fo  many,  that  we  are  forced  to  drefs 
and  tend  horfes  and  afles,  that  they  may  help  our  needs.  Taylor. 

Three  hundred  horfes,  in  high  (tables  fed, 

Stood  ready,  (hining  all,  and  fmoothly  drefs’ d.  Dryd.  Ain. 

6.  To  rectify;  to  adjuft. 

Adam  !  well  may  we  labour  dill  to  drefs 
This  garden  ;  dill  to  tend  plant,  herb,  and  flow’r, 

7.  To  prepare  for  any  purpofe. 

In  Orkney  they  drefs  their  leather  with  roots  of  tormentil, 
inftead  of  bark.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

8.  To  trim  ;  to  fit  any  thing  for  ready  ufe. 

When  he  drejfeth  the  lamps  he  (hall  burn  incenfe.  Ex.  xxx. 
When  you  drefs  your  young  hops,  cut  away  roots  or 
fprigs.  Mortimer’s  Hufbandry. 

9.  To  prepare  victuals  for  the  table. 

Thus  the  voluptuous  youth,  bred  up  to  drefs 
For  his  fat  grandfire  fome  delicious  mefs. 

In  feeding  high  his  tutor  will  furpafs, 

An  heir  apparent  of  the  gourrriand  race.  Dryden. 

Dre6S.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Cloaths ;  garment ;  habit. 

Drejfes  laughed  at  in  our  forefathers  wardrobes  or  pitfures, 
when,  by  the  circulation  of  time  arid  variity,  they  ate  brought 
about,  we  think  becoming.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

A  robe  obfeene  was  o’er  his  (houlders  thrown, 

A  drefs  by  fates  and  furies  worn  alone.  Pope’s  Statius. 

2.  Splendid  cloaths ;  habit  of  ceremony. 

Full  drefs  creates  dignity,  augments  cOrifcioufnefs,  and 
keeps  at  diflance  an  encroacher.  Clarijfa. 

3.  The  (kill  of  adjufting  drefs. 

The  men  of  pleafure,  drefs ,  and  gallantry.  Pope. 

Dr  e'sser.  n.f.  [from  drefs.] 

1.  One  employed  in  putting  on  the  cloaths  and  adorning  the 
perl'on  of  another. 

She  hurries  all  her  hand-maids  to  the  tafk ; 

Her  head  alone  will  twenty  drejjers  a(k.  Dryden’ s  JuQthal. 

-2.  One 
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2.  One  employed  in  regulating,  trimming,  or  adjufting  any 
thing. 

Said  he  unto  the  drejfer  of  his  vineyard,  Behold,  thefe  three 
years  I  come  feeking  fruit  on  this  fig-tree,  and  find  none.  Luke. 

#3*  *The  bench  in  a  kitchen  on  which  meat  is  dreft  or  prepared  for 
the  table. 

’Tis  burnt,  and  fo  is  all  the  meat : 

What  dogs  are  thefe  ?  Where  is  the  rafcal  cook  ? 

How  durft  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  drejfer. 

And  ferve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ?  Shakefpeare. 

A  m apple  drejfer  in  her  hall  fhe  had,  J 

On  which  full  many  a  {lender  meal  fhe  made.  Dryden. 
When  you  take  down  difhes,  tip  a  dozen  upon  the  drejfer. 

Swift’ s  Directions  to  the  Cook. 

Dressing,  n.f.  [from  drefs. J  The  application  made  to  a 
fore. 

The  fecond  day  after  we  took  off  the  drejftngs,  and  found 
an  efehar  made  by  the  catheretick.  JVifeman  on  rumours. 

Dr  e's  sin  groom,  n.f.  [drefs  and  room.]  The  room  in  which 
clothes  are  put  on. 

Latin  books  might  be  found  every  day  in  his  drejfxngroom ,  if 
it  were  carefully  fearched.  Swift * 

DREST.  part,  [from  drefs.]  J 

In  flow’ry  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  dreji 
His  bending  horns,  and  kindly  clapt  his  breaft.  Addif  Ovid. 

To  Drib.  v.  a.  [contracted  from  dribble.]  To  crop  ;  to  cut 
off ;  to  defalcate.  A  cant  word. 

Merchants  gains  come  fhort  of  half  the  mart;  > 

For  he  who  drives  their  bargains,  dribs  a  part.  Dryd.  Juv. 

To  DRI  BBLE,  v.  n.  [This  word  feems  to  have  come  from 
drop  by  fucceflive  alterations,  fuch  as  are  ufual  in  living  lan¬ 
guages.  Drop ,  drip ,  dripple ,  dribble ,  from  thence  drivel  and 
driveler.  Drip  may  indeed  be  the  original  word,  from  the 

'  Danifh  drypp.  j 

1.  To  fall  in  drops. 

Semilunar  proceffes  on  the  furface,  owe  their  form  to  the 
dribbling  of  Water  that  paffed  over  it.  Woodward  on  Fojfils. 

A  dribbling ,  difficulty,  and  a  momentary  fuppreffion  of  urine, 
may  be  caufed  by  the  {tone’s  {hutting  up  the  orifice  of  the 
bladder.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  To  fall  weakly  and  {lowly. 

Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love  : , 

Can  pierce  a  compleat  bofom.  Shak.  Meafure  for  Meafure : 

3.  To  flaver  as  a  child  or  ideot. 

To  DrTbble.  v.  a.  To  throw  down  in  drops. 

,  Let  the  cook  follow  with  a  ladle  full  of  foup,  and  dribble 
it  all  the  way  up  ftairs.  _  Swift’s  Rules  to  Servants. 

Driblet,  n.f  [from  dribble.]  A  fmall  fum;  odd  money  in 
a  fum.  , 

Twelve  long  years  of  exile  born. 

Twice  twelve  we  number’d  fince  his  bleft  return : 

So  ftri&ly  wert  thou  juft  to  pay. 

Even  to  the  dribblet  of  a  day.  Dryden. 

Dri'er.  n.J.  [from  dry.]  That  which  has  the  quality  of  ab- 
forbing  moifture ;  a  deficcative. 

There  is  a  tale,  that  boiling  of  daify  roots  in  milk,  which 
it  is  certain  are  great  driers ,  will  make  dogs  little.  Bacon. 

DRIFT,  n.f.  [from  drive.] 

1.  Force  impellent ;  impulfe;  overbearing  influence. 

A  man  being  under  the  drift  of  any  paffion,  will  ftill  follow 
the  impulfe  of  it,  ’till  fomething  interpofe,  and,  by  a  ftronger 
impulfe,  turn  him  another  way.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  Violence ;  courfe. 

The  mighty  trunk,  half  rent  with  rugged  rift, 

Doth  roll  adown  the  rocks,  and  fall  with  fearful  drift.  F.f>. 

3.  Any  thing  driven  at  random. 

Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  waters  fwam, 

An  ulelefs  drift ,  which  rudely  cut  within, 

And  hollow’d,  firft  a  floating  trough  became. 

And  crofs  fome  riv’let  paffage  did  begin.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab. 

4.  Any  thing  driven  or  born  along  in  a  body. 

The  ready  racers  ftand. 

Swift  as  on  wings  of  wind  up-borne  they  fly, 

And  drifts  of  rifing  duft  involve  the  sky.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

5.  A  ftorm  ;  a  fhower. 

Our  thunder  from  the  South 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town.  Shak.  K.  John. 

6.  A  heap  or  ftratum  of  any  matter  thrown  together  by  the 
wind  ;  as,  a  fnozvdrift ,  a  deep  body  of  fnow. 

7.  Tendency,  or  aim  of  adfion. 

The  particular  drift  of  every  aft,  proceeding  eternally 
from  God,  we  are  not  able  to  difeern  ;  and  therefore  cannot 
always  give  the  proper  and  Certain  reafon  of  his  works.  Hook. 

Their  drift  ’comes  known,  and  they  difeover’d  are ; 

For  fome,  of  many,  will  be  falfe  of  courfe-  Daniel’ l  C.  War. 

8.  Scope  of  a  difeourfe. 

The  main  drift  of  his  book  being  to  prove,  that  what  is 
true  is  impoffible  to  be  falfe,  he  oppofes  nobody.  Til  lot.  Pref 
'  Fhe  drift  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  ftir  up  our  compaffion 
towards  the  rebels.  Addifcn. 

This  by  the  ftile,  the  manner,  and  the  drift , 

,  ’Twas  thought  could  be  the  work  of  none  but  Swift.  Swift. 
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To  Drift,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  drive;  to  urge  along. 

Sno  w  no  larger  than  fo  many  grains  of  fund,  drifted  with 
the  wind  in  clouds  from  every  plain.  Ellis’s  Toyage. 

2.  Thrown  together  on  heaps. 

He  wanders  on 

From  hill  to  dale,  ftill  more  and  more  aftray, 

Impatient  flouncing  through  th e  drifted  heaps.  Thomfon. 

To  DRILL,  v.  a.  [dr i lien,  Dutch ;  jjiplian,  Saxon,  from  jpujijh, 
through.] 

1.  To  pierce  any  thing  with  a  drill. 

T  he  drill-plate  is  only  a  piece  of  flat  iron,  fixed  upon  a  flat 
board,  which  iron  hath  an  hole  punched  a  little  way  into  it* 
to  fet  the  blunt  end  of  the  {hank  of  the  drill  in,  when  you 
drill  a  hole.  Moxon’s  Mcch.  Exer. 

2.  To  perforate  ;  to  bore ;  to  pierce. 

My  body  through  and  through  he  drill’d , 

And  Whacum  by  my  fide  lay  kill’d.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  can.  3  . 

Tell,  what  could  drill  and  perforate  the  pole?, 

And  to  th’  attractive  rays  adapt  their  holes  ?  B  lac  km.  Creat « 

3.  To  make,  a  hole.  ,v  . 

When  a  hole  is  drilled  in  a  piece  of  metal,  they  hold  the 
drill-bone  in  their  right  hand  ;  but  when  they  turn  fmall  work 
they  hold  the  drill-bone  in  their  left  hand.  Moxon’s  Mech.  Ex, 

4.  Fo  delay;  to  put  off :  in  low  phrafe. 

She  has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  youth  ;  fhe  drilled  him  on 
to  five  and  fifty,  and  {he  will  drop  him  in  his  old  age.  Addifon. 

5.  To  draw  from  ftep  to  ftep.  A  low  phrafe. 

When  by  fuch  infinuations  they  have  once  got  within  him, 
and  are  able  to  drill  him  on  from  one  lewdnefs  to  another*  by 
the  fame  arts  they  corrupt  and  fqueeze  him.  South’s  Sermons . 

6.  To  drain;  to  draw  flowly.  This  fenfe  wants'  better  au¬ 
thority. 

Drill’d  through  the  fandy  ftratum  every  way, 

The  waters  with  the  fandy  ftratum  rife.  Thomfon’ s  Autumn, 

7.  To  range  troops.  An  old  cant  word. 

The  foe  appear’d  drawn  up  and  drill'd , 

Ready  to  charge  them  in  the  field.  Hudibras ,  p.  i,  cant.  3. 

Drill,  n.f.  [from  the  Verb.] 

1.  An  inftrument  with  which  holes  are  bored.  It  is  preffed  hard 
againft  the  thing  bored,  and  turned  round  with  a  bow  and 
firing. 

The  way  of  tempering  fteel  to  make  gravers,  drills ,  and 
mechanical  inftruments,  we  have  taught  artificers.  Boyle. 

Drills  are  ufed  for  the  making  fuch  holes  as  punches  will 
not  conveniently  ferve  for;  as  a  piece  ef  work  that  hath 
already  its  {hape,  and  miift  have  an  hole  or  more  made  in  it. 

Moxon's  Mech.  Exer. 

2.  An  ape ;  a  baboon. 

Shall  the  difference  of  hair  be  a  mark  of  a  different  inter¬ 
nal  fpecifick  conftitution  between  a  changeling  and  a  drill , 
when  they  agree  in  fhape  and  want  of  reafon  ?  Locke. 

3.  A  fmall  dribbling  brook.  This  I  have  found  no  where  elfe, 
and  fufpedt  it  fhould  be  rill. 

Springs  through  the  pfeafant  meadows  pour  their  drills , 
Which  fnake-like  glide  between  the  bordering  hills.  Sandys. 

To  DRINK.  v.  n.  preter.  drank ,  or  drunk ;  part.  paff.  drunk ,  or 
drunken,  [bruncan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  fwallow  liquors;  to  quench  thirft. 

Here,  between  the  armies. 

Let’s  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace.  Shak.  Henry  IV. 
She  hid  drink ,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink  alfo;  fo  I 
drank ,  and  fhe  made  the  camels  drink  alfo.  Gen.  xxiv.  46. 
He  drank  of  the  wine.  Gen.  ix.  2  r. 

When  delight  is  the  only  end,  and  refts  in  itfelf,  and  dwells 
there  long,  then  eating  and  drinking  is  not  a  ferving  of  God, 
but  an  inordinate  action.  Taylor’s  Ru’e  of  living  holy. 

2.  To  feaft  ;  to  be  entertained  with  liquors. 

We  came  to  fight  you. - For  my  part,  I  am  forry  it  is 

turned  to  a  drinking.  Shakefpeare’ s  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

3.  To  drink  to  excefs ;  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard.  A  collo¬ 
quial  phrafe. 

4.  To  Drink  to.  To  falute  in  drinking;  to  invite  to  drink  by 
drinking  firft. 

I  take  your  princely  word  for  thofe  redreffes. 

—  I  gave  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word  ; 

And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace.  Shakefp.  Henay  IV. 

5.  To  Drink  to.  To  with  well  to  in  the  a6t  of  taking  the 
cup. 

Give  me  fome  wine ;  fill  full : 

I  drink  to  th’  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  mifs.  Sh.  MacK 

I’ll  drink  to  mafter  Bardolpb,  and  to  all  the  cavaleroes 
about  London.  Sbakefppare's  Henry  IV .  p.  ii. 

To  Drink,  v.  a.  * 

1.  1  o  fwallow:  applied  to  liquids. 

He  had  eaten  no  bread,  nor  drunk  any  water  three  days 
and  three  nights,  1  Sa.  xxx.  12. 

We  have  drunken  our  water  for  money.  Sam.  v.  4. 

One  man  gives  another  a  cup  of  poifon,  a  thing  as  terrible 
as  death  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  tells  him  that  it  is  a  cord  a  I, 
and  fo  he  drinks  it  off,  and  dies.  South’s  Sermo  s, 
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Alexander,  after  he  had  arank  up  a  cup  of  fourteen  pints, 
was  going  to  take  another.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  To  fuck  up ;  'to  abforb. 

The  body  being  reduced  nearer  unto  the  earth,  and  emp¬ 
tied,  becometh  more  prtrous,  and  greedily  drinketh  in  water. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
Set  rows  of  rofemary  with  flow’ring  ftem. 

And  let  the  purple  vi’lets  drink  the  ftream.  Dryden  s  V trgil. 

Brufh  not  thy  fweeping  fkirt  too  near  the  wall ; 

Thy  heedlefs  fleeve  will  drink  the  colour’d  oil.  Gay’s  Trivia. 

3.  To  take  in  by  any  inlet ;  to  hear  ;  to  fee. 

t  My  ears  have  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue’s  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  found.  Shakefp. 

Thither  write,  my  queen, 

And  with  mi'ne  eyes  I’ll  drink  the  words  you  fend, 

Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.  Shakejpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

Phemius !  let  a«fts  of  gods,  and  hero’s  old, 

What  ancient  bards  in  hall  and  bow’r  have  told, 

Attemper’d  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ  ; 

Such  the  pleas’d  ear  will  drink  with  filent  joy.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

I  drink  delicious  poifon  from  thy  eye.  Pope. 

4.  To  adt  upon  by  drinking. 

Come,  we  have  a  hot  venifon  pafty  to  dinner  :  come,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  hope  we  (hall  drink  down  all  unkindnefs.  Shakefp. 

In  the  compafs  of  fome  years  he  will  drown  his  health  and 
his  ftrength  in  his  belly  ;  and,  after  all  his  drunken  trophies,  at 
length  drink  down  himfelf  too.  South’s  Sermons. 

5.  To  make  drunk. 

Benhadad  was  drinking  himfelf  drunk  iri  the  pavilions. 

1  Kings,™.  16. 

Drink.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Liquor  to  be  fwallowed,  oppofed  to  meat. 

When  God  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  ftrong  above  compare, 

Whofe  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook  !  Milt.  Agonijt. 

2.  Liquor  of  any  particular  kind. 

We  will  give  you  rare  and  fleepy  drinks.  Sh.  Winter  s  Tale. 
The  juices  of  fruits  are  cither  watry  or  oily :  I  reckon 
among  the  watry  all  the  fruits  out  of  which  drink  is  exprefled, 
as  the  grape,  the  apple,  and  the  pear.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 
O  madnefs,  to  think  ufe  of  ftrongeft  wines. 

And  ftrongeft  drinks ,  our  chief  fupport  of  health  !  Milton. 

Thefe,  when  th’  allotted  orb  of  time’s  compleat, 

Are  more  commended  than  the  labour’d  drink.  Phillips. 
Amongft  drinks ,  auftere  wines  are  apt  to  occafion  foul 
eruptions.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Dr i'nk money,  n.f  [drink  and  money.’]  Money  given  to 
buy  liquor. 

Peg’s  fervants  were  always  afking  for  drinkmoney.  Arbuthnot. 
Dri'  nk able.  adj.  [from  drink.]  Potable,  fuch  as  may  be 
drank. 

Dri'nker.  n.f.  [from  drink.]  One  that  drinks  to  excefs ;  a 
drunkard. 

It  were  good  for  thofe  that  have  moift  brains,  and  are  great 
drinkers ,  to  take  fume  of  lignum,  aloes,  rofemary,  and  frank- 
incenfe,  about  the  full  of  the  moon.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

The  drinker  and  debauched  perfon  is  the  objedt  of  fcorn  and 
contempt.  South. 

The  urine  of  hard  drinkers  afford  a  liquor  extremely  fetid, 
but  no  inflammable  fpirit :  what  is  inflammable  flays  in  the 
blood,  and  affedts  the  brain.  Great  drinkers  commonly  die 
apdple&ick.  Ai  butbnot  on  Aliments . 

To  DRIP.  v.  n.  [diippen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  fall  in  drops. 

2.  To  have  drops  falling  from  it. 

The  foil,  with  fatt’ning  moifture  fill’d. 

Is  cloath’d  with  grafs,  and  fruitful  to  be  till’d  , 

Such  as  in  fruitful  vales  we  view  from  high, 

Which  dripping  rocks,  not  rowling  ftreams  fupply.  Dryden. 

The  ftneft  fparks,  and  cleaneft  beaux, 

Drip  from  the  fhoulders  to  the  toes.  Prior. 

To  Dri  P.  v.  a. 

1.  To  let  fall  in  drops. 

Her  flood  of  tears 

Seem  like  the  lofty  barn  of  fome  rich  fwain, 

Which  from  the  thatch  drips  faft  a  fhower  of  rain.  Swift. 

2.  To  drop  fat  in  roafting. 

Let  what  was  put  into  his  belly,  and  what  he  drips ,  be  his 
fauce.  Walton's  Angler. 

His  offer’d  entrails  fhall  his  crime  reproach, 

And  drip  their  fatnefs  from  the  hazle  broach.  Dryd.  Virgil. 
Drip-  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  That  which  falls  in  drops. 

Water  may  be  procured  for  neceflary  occafions  from  the 
heavens,  by  preferving  the  drips  of  the  houfes.  Mortmer. 
Dropping,  n.f.  [front  drip.]  The  fat  which  houfewives  ga¬ 
ther  from  roaft  meat. 

Shews  all  her  fecrets  of  houfekeeping  ; 

For  candles  how  fhe  trucks  her  dripping.  Swift. 

Dri'ppingpan.  n.J'.  [drip  and  pan,]  I  he  pan  in  which  the 
fat  pf  roaft  meat  is  caught. 

When  the  cook  turns  her  back,  throw  fmoaking  coals  into 
the  drippingpan.  Swift. 


DriVple.  adj.  [from  drip.]  This  word  is  ufed  fomewhere 
by  Fairfax  for  weak,  or  rare  ;  dripple  Jhot. 

To  DRIVE,  v.  a.  preterite  drove,  anciently  drove ;  part.  pall. 
driven,  ox  drove,  [dreiban,  Gothick ;  bjuyan,  Saxon  3  dryvin , 

Dutch.]  • 

1.  To  produce  motion  in  any  thing  by  violence. 

2.  To  force  along  by  impetuous  preffure. 

On  helmets,  helmets  throng. 

Shield  prefs’d  on  fhield,  and  man  drove  man  along.  Pope. 

3.  To  expel  by  force  from  any  place. 

Driven  from  his  native  land  to  foreign  grounds,  ^ 

He  with  a  gen’rous  rage  refents  his  wounds.  Dryden  s  l  ng. 

His  ignominious  flight  the  victors  boaft,  . 

Beaux  banifh  beaux',  and  fwordknots  fwordknots  drive.  Pope. 

4.  To  fend  by  force  to  anyplace.  * 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 

When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold.  Sh.  M.  W.  of  Win. 
Fate  has  driven  ’em  all 

Into  the  net.  Dryden' s  Don  Sebajlian. 

5.  To  force  or  urge  in  any  direction. 

He  flood  and  meafured  the  earth:  he  beheld,  and  diove 
afunder  the  nations.  Heb.  iii.  6. 

6.  To  impel  to  greater  fpeed. 

7.  To  guide  and  regulate  a  carriage. 

He  took  off  their  chariot  wheels,  that  they  drove  them 
heavily.  P*-  x*v*  25* 

8.  To  convey  animals,  to  make  animals  march  along  under 
guidance: 

There  find  a  herd  of  heifers,  wand’ring  o’er 
The  neighb’ring  hill,  and  drive  ’em  to  the  fhore.  Addifon. 
q.  To  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what  is  in  it. 

We  come  not  with  defign  of  wafteful  prey. 

To  drive  the  country,  force  the  fwains  away.  Dryden’ sVirg. 

10.  To  force;  to  compel. 

He  driven  to  difmount,  threatned,  if  I  did  not  the  like,  to 
<do  as  much  for  my  horfe  as  fortune  had  done  for  his.  Sidney. 

They  did  not  think  that  tyranny  was  thoroughly  extin- 
guifhed,  ’till  they  had  driven  one  of  their  confuls  to  depart  the 
city,  againft  whom  they  found  not  in  the  world  what  to  ob¬ 
ject,  faving  only  that  his  name  was  Tarquin.  Hooker ,  b.iv. 

He  was  driven  by  the  neceffities  of  times,  more  than  led  by 
his  own  difpofition  to  rigour.  King  Charles. 

11.  To  diftrefs ;  to  ftraiten. 

This  kind  of  fpeech  is  in  the  manner  of  defperate  men  far 
'  driven.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

12.  To  urge  by  violence,  not  kindnefs. 

He  taught  the  gofpel  rather  than  the  law. 

And  forc’d  himfelf  to  drive ;  but  lov’d  to  draw.  Dryden . 

13.  To  impel  by  influence  of  paffion. 

I  drove  my  fuitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love  t6  a  living 
humour  of  madnefs.  Shakefpeare’s  As  you  like  it. 

Difcontents  drove  men  into  Hidings.  King  Charles. 

Lord  Cottington,  being  mafter  of  temper,  and  of  the  moft 
profound  difiimulation,  knew  too  well  how  to  lead  him  into 
a  miftake,  and  then  drive  him  into  choler.  Clarendon. 

It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,  fays  St.  Paul ;  where  we 
may  fee  what  drives  men  into  a  conjugal  life  :  a  little  burning 
pufhes  us  more  powerfully  than  greater  pleafures  in  pro- 
fpe£t.  Locke. 

1 4.  To  urge ,  to  prefs  to  a  conclufion. 

The  experiment  of  wood  that  fhineth  in  the  dark,  we  have 
diligently  driven  and  purfued  ;  the  rather  for  that,  of  all  things 
that  give  light  here  below,  it  is  the  moft  durable,  and  hath 
leaft  apparent  motion.  Bacon’ s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  352. 

We  have  thus  the  proper  notions  of  the  four  elements,  and 
,  both  them  and  their  qualities,  driven  up  and  refolved  into 
their  moft  Ample  principles.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

To  drive  the  argument  farther,  let  us  inquire  into  the  ob¬ 
vious  defigns  of  this  divine  architect.  Cheyne’s  Phil .  Princ. 

The  defign  of  thefe  orators  was  to  drive  fome  particular 
point,  either  the  condemnation  or  acquittal.  Swift. 

15.  To  carry  on. 

As  a  farmer  cannot  hufband  his  ground  fo  well,  if  he  fit  at 
a  great  rent;  fo  the  merchant  cannot  drive  his  trade  fo  well, 
if  he  fit  at  great  ufury.  Bacon ,  EJJay  42. 

The  bees  have  common  cities  of  their  own, 

And  common  font,  beneath  one  law  they  live. 

And  with  one  common  flock  their  traffick  drive.  Dryden . 

Your  Pafimond  a  lawlefs  bargain  drove. 

The  parent  could  not  fell  the  daughter’s  love.  Dryden. 
The  trade  of  life  cannot  be  driven  without  partners.  Collier. 

16.  7'o  purify  by  motion. 

The  one’s  in  the  plot,  let  him  be  never  fo  innocent ;  and 
the  other  is  as  white  as  the  driven  fnow,  let  him  be  never  fo 
criminal.  L'  EJlrange. 

17.  To  Drive  out.  To  expel. 

Tumults  and  their  exciters  drave  m^felf  and  manv  of  both 

*  / 

houfes  out  of  their  places.  King  Charles. 

As  foon  as  they  heard  the  name  of  Rofcetes,  they  forthwith 
drave  out  their  governour,  and  received  the  T urks  into  the 
town.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 
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To  Drive,  v.  n. 

1.  To  go  as  impelled  by  any  external  agent. 

The  needle  endeavours  to  conform  unto  the  meridian  ;  but 
being  diftradted,  driveth  that  way  where  the  greater  and  power- 
fuller  part  of  the  earth  is  placed.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii. 
Love,  fixt  to  one,  {till  fafe  at  anchor  rides, 

And  dares  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  tides ; 

But  lofing  once  that  hold,  to  the  wide  ocean  born, 

It  drives  away  at  will,  to  every  wave  a  fcorn.  Dry-den. 

Nor  with  the  riling  ftorm  would  vainly  llrive  ; 

But  left  the  helm,  and  let  the  veflel  drive.  Dryden's  din. 

2.  To  rufh  with  violence. 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  againft  his  flying  fails, 

And  rent  the  fheets.  &  Dryden's  Mn. 

Near  as  he  draws,  thick  harbingers  of  fmokc. 

With  gloomy  pillars,  cover  all  the  place; 

Whole  little  intervals  of  night  are  broke. 

By  fparks  that  drive  againft  hisfacred  face.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir. 

1  hen  with  fo  fwift  an  ebb  the  flood  drove  backward, 

It  flipt  from  underneath  the  fcaly  herd.  Dryd.  All  for  Love. 

The  bees  drive  out  upon  each  other’s  backs, 

T  imbofs  their  hives  in  clufters.  Dryden s  Don  Selafian. 
While  thus  he  ftood, 

Perithous  dart  drove  on,  and  nail'd  him  to  the  wood.  Dryd. 

As  a  fllip,  which  winds  and  waves  aflail, 

Now  with  the  current  drives ,  now  with  the  gale  ; 

She  feels  a  double  force,  by  turns  obeys 
The  imperious  tempeft,  and  th’  impetuous  feas.  Dryden. 
The  wolves  fcampered  away,  however,  as  hard  as  they 
could  drive  ’  VEjlrange. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  or  driving  fand. 

The  moving  fquadrons  blacken  all  the  ftrand.  Pope's  Iliad. 

3.  To  pafs  in  a  carriage. 

There  is  a  litter  ready  ;  lay  him  in’t, 

And  drive  tow’rd  Dover.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Thy  flaming  chariot  wheels,  that  fhook 
Heav’n’s  everlafting  frame,  while  o’er  the  necks 
Thou  drov'fi  of  warring  angels  difarray’d.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl . 

4.  To  tend  to ;  to  confider  as  the  fcope  and  ultimate  deflgn. 

Our  firft  apprehenfions  are  inftrudfed  in  authors,  which 
drive  at  thefe  as  the  higheft  elegancies  which  are  but  the  fri¬ 
gidities  of  wit.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

We  cannot  widely  miftake  his  difcourfe,  when  we  have 
found  out  the  point  he  drives  at.  Locke. 

They  look  no  further  before  them  than  the  next  line ; 
•whence  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  they  can  drive  to  no 
certain  point,  but  ramble  from  one  fubjeft  to  another.  Dryd. 

We  have  done  our  work,  and  are  come  within  view  of  the 
end  that  we  have  been  driving  at.  Addifon  on  the  War. 

5.  To  aim;  to  ftrike  at  with  fury. 

Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me.  Shake f  Hen.  IV . 

At  Auxur’s  fhicld  he  drove ,  and  at  the  blow 
Both  fhield  and  arm  to  ground  together  go.  Dryden's  Mn. 
To  DRI'VEL.  v.  n.  [from  drip ,  dripple ,  dribble ,  drivel  ] 
r.  To  flaver  ;  to  let  the  fpittle  fall  in  drops,  like  a  child,  an 
ideot,  or  a  dotard. 

I  met  with  this  Chremes,  a  driveling  old  fellow,  lean, 
{baking  both  of  head  and  hands,  already  half  earth,  and  yet 
then  moft  greedy  of  earth.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

No  man  could  fpit  from  him,  but  would  be  forced  to 
drivel  like  fome  paralytick,  or  a  fool.'  Grew's  Cofm. 

2.  To  be  weak  or  foolifh  ;  to  dote. 

This  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  natural,  that  runs  lolling 
up  and  down  to  hideTis  bauble.  Sbakefp.  Rom.  and  Juliet. 
I  hate  to  fee  a  brave  bold  fellow  fotted. 

Made  four  and  fenfelefs,  turn’d  to  whey  by  love ; 

A  driveling  hero,  fit  for  a  romance.  Dryden's  Spauifj  Fryar. 
Dri'v  el.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  ,  Slaver  ;  moifture  fhcd  from  the  mouth. 

Befides  th’  eternal  drivel,  that  fupplies 
The  dropping  beard,  from  noftrils,  mouth  and  eyes.  Dryden. 
2.  A  fool;  an  ideot ;  a  driveller.  This  fenfe  is  now  out  of  ufe. 
What  fool  am  J,  to  mingle  that  drivel's  fpeeches  among 
my  noble  thoughts.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Millions  of  years  this  old  drivel  Cupid  lives, 

While  {Till  more  wretch,  more  wicked  he  doth  prove.  Sidney. 
Dri'veller.  n.f.  [from  drivel.’]  A  fool;  an  ideot;  a  fla- 
verer. 

I  have  heard  the  arranteft  drivellers  commended  for  their 
fhrewdnefs,  even  by  men  of  tolerable  judgment.  Swift. 
DriVen.  Participle  of  drive. 

They  were  driven  forth  from  among  men.  Job  xxx.  5. 
Dri'ver.  n.f.  [from  drive.] 

1 .  The  perfon  or  inftrument  who  gives  any  motion  by  violence. 

2.  One  who  drives  beafts. 

He  from  the  many-peopl’d  city  flies; 

Contemns  their  labours,  and  the  driver's  cries.  Sandys. 
The  driver  runs  up  to  him  immediately,  and  beats  him 
a! moft  to  death.  L'Ef  range's  Fables. 

The  multitude  or  common  rout,  like  a  drove  of  fheep,  or 
an  herd  of  men,  may  be  managed  by  anynoife  or  cry  which 
their  driver  {hall  accuftom  them  to.  South's  Sermons. 
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3.  One  who  drives  i  carriage. 

Not  the  fierce  driver  with  more  fury  lends 
The  lounding  lafh,  and,  ere  the  ftroke  defcends; 

Low  to  the  wheels  his  pliant  body  bends.  D ryd. Virg. M n . 

r<a  DRPZZLE.  v.  a.  [ drifelen ,  German,  to  filed  dew.]  To 
ihed  in  fmall  flow  drops  ;  as  Winter  rains. 

When  the  fun  lets  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew.  Shakefpeare. 

Though  now  this  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  fap-confuming  Winter’s  drizzled  fnow,  / 

And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up, 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  fome  memory.  Shakefpeare* 

To  Dri'zzle.  v.  n.  To  fall  in  fhort  flow  drops. 

And  drizzling  drops  that  often  do  redound, 

The  firmeft  flint  doth  in  continuance  wear.  Sperfcr. 

Her  heart  did  melt  in  great  companion, 

And  drizzling  tears  did  filled  for  pure  affedtion.  Fairy  Kfiecn, 
This  day  will  pour  down, 

If  I  conjecture  ought,  no  drizzling  ftiow’r, 

But  rattling  ftorm  of  arrows  barb’d  with  fire.  Milton. 
The  neighbouring  mountains,  by  reafon  of  their  height, 
are  more  expofed  to  the  dews  and  drizzling  rains  than  any  of 
the  adjacent  parts.  Addifon  s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Drizzly,  adj.  [from  drizzle.]  Sheding  fmall  rain. 

This  during  Winter’s  drizzly  reign  be  done, 

’  Fill  the  new  ram  receives  th’  exalted  fun.  Dryden’s  Virgil \ 

DROJL.  n.f.  [by  Junius  underftood  a  contraction  of  drivel.  ] 
A  drone;  a  fluggard. 

To  Droil.  v.  n.  To  work  fluggiflily  and  flowly;  to  plod. 

Let  fuch  vile  vafials,  born  to  bafe  vocation, 

Drudge  in  the  world,  and  for  their  living  droil , 

Which  have  no  wit  to  live  withouten  toyle.  Spenfer . 

We  fee  in  all  things  how  defuetude  does  contraCt  and  nar¬ 
row  our  faculties,  fo  that  we  can  apprehend  only  tbofe  things 
in  which  we  are  converfant:  the  dr  oiling  peafant  fcarce  thinks 
there  is  any  world  beyond  his  own  village,  or  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  markets.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

DROLL,  n.  f.  [ droler ,  French.] 

1.  One  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  raife  mirth  by  petty  tricks.;  ajefter ; 
a  buffoon  ;  a  jackpudding. 

As  he  was  running  home  in  all  hafte,  a  droll  takes  him  up 
by  the  way.  L'Ef  range. 

Why,  how  now,  Andrew  !  cries  his  brother  droll ; 
To-day’s  conceit,  methinks,  is  fomething  dull.  Prior. 

Democritus,  dear  droll ,  revifit  earth, 

And  with  our  follies  glut  thy  heighten’d  mirth. 

2.  A  farce  ;  fomething  exhibited  to  raife  mirth. 

Some  as  juftly  fame  extols, 

For  lofty  lines  in  Smithfield  drolls. 

To  Droll,  v.  n.  [ drble ,  French.]  To  jeft;  td 
buffoon. 

Such  auguft  defigns  as  infpire  your  inquiries  ufed  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  drolling  fantafticks,  that  have  only  wit  enough  to 
make  others  and  themfelves  ridiculous.  Gianv.  Scepf.  Pref 
Men  that  will  not  be  reafoned  into  their  fenfes,  may  yet  be 
laughed  or  drolled  into  them.  L'Ef  range. 

Let  virtuofoes  infult  and  defpife  on,  yet  they  never  (hall  be 
able  to  droll  away  nature.  South's  Sermons 

Dr  o/llery.  n.f.  [from  droll.]  Idle  jokes  ;  buffoonery. 

They  hang  between  heaven  and  hell,  borrow  the  Chriftians 
faith,  and  the  atheifts  drollery  upon  it.  Governm.  of  the  Tongue. 

Dr  o'medary.  n.  f.  [ dromedare ,  Italian.] 

A  fort  of  camel  fo  called  from  its  fwiftnefs,  becaufe  it  is 
faid  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  and  fome  affirm  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  Dromedaries  are  fmaller  than  common  camels, 
flenderer,  and  more  nimble,  and  are  of  two  kinds :  one 
larger,  with  two  fmall  bunches,  covered  with  hair,  on  its  back  3 
the  other  leffer,  with  one  hairy  eminence,  and  more  frequent¬ 
ly  called  camel :  both  are  capable  of  great  fatigue,  and  very 
ferviceable  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Afia,  where  they  abound. 
Their  hair  is  foft  and  {horn  :  they  have  no  fangs  and  fore¬ 
teeth,  nor  horn  upon  their  feet,  which  are  only  covered  with 
a  flefhy  fkin  ;  and  they  are  about  feven  feet  and  a  half  high, 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  their  heads.  They  drink  much 
at  a  time,  and  are  faid  to  difturb  the  water  with  their  feet. 
They  keep  the  water  long  in  their  ftomachs,  which,  as  fome 
report,  travellers  in  neceffity  will  open  for  the  fake  of  the 
water  contained  in  them.  The  ftoinach  of  this  animal  is 
compofed  of  four  ventricles  ;  and  in  the  fecond  are  feveral 
mouths,  which  open  a  pafl’age  into  twenty  cavities,  which 
ferve  for  confervatories  of  water.  See  Camel.  Calmet. 

Straw  for  the  hories  and  dromedaries  brought  they  unto  the 
place.  i  Kings  iv.  28. 

DRONE,  n.f.  [bjtoen,  Saxon  ] 

i»  The  bee  which  makes  no  honey,  and  is  therefore  driven  out 
by  the  reft. 

The  fad-ey’d  juflice,  with  his  furly  hum, 

Delivering  o’er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 

Luxurious  kings  are  to  their  people  loft; 

They  live,  like  droves ,  upon  the  publick  coft.  Dryd.  Auren. 

All,  with  united  force,  combine  to  drive 
The  lazy  drones  from  the  laborious  hive.  Dryden's  Virgil, 
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2.  A  Haggard ;  an  idler. 

He  fleeps  by  day 

More  than  the  wild  eat :  drones  hive  not  with  me, 
Therefore  I  part  with  him.  Shakefpeare’s  Mercb.  of  Venice. 

Sit  idle  on  the  houihold  hearth 
A  burd’nous  drone,  to  vifitants  a  gaze.  Milton's  Agonifles. 
It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  drone ,  who  lives 
upon  what  1  get,  without  bringing  any  thing  into  the  com- 

mr?,n  .  Addifoif s  Spectator,  N°.  2i  I. 

3-  *  *1e  hum,  or  inftrument  of  humming 
I  o  Drone.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun,]  i'o  live  in  idlenefs;  to 
dream. 

What  have  I  loft  by  my  forefathers  fault  ? 

Why,  vvas  not  I  the  twentieth  by  defeent 
From  a  long  reftive  race  of  droning  kings  ?  Dr  yd.  Span.  Fry. 
Dro'nish.  adj.  [from  drone.]  Idle ;  fluggifh  ;  dreaming; 
lazy  ;  indolent ;  unaCtive. 

T-  he  dronijh  monks,  the  fcorn  and  fhame  of  manhood, 
Roufe  and  prepare  once  more  to  take  poffeflion, 

I  o  neftle  in  their  ancient  hives  again.  Rowe’s  Jane  Gray. 
1  o  Droop,  v.  n.  [droef  forrow,  Dutch.] 

1.  1  o  languifh  with  forrow. 

Conceiving  the  difhonour  of  his  mother. 

He  ftraight  declin’d,  droop’d ,  took  it  deeply  ; 

II  alien’d,  and  fix’d  the  fhame  on’t  in  himfelf.  Shakefpeare. 

I  dro  p,  with  ftruggling  fpent ; 

My  thoughts  are  on  my  forrows  bent.  Sandys. 

2.  To  faint ;  to  grow  weak  ;  to  he  defpirited. 

I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  moft  aufpicious  ftar ;  whofe  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop,  Shakefpeare’s  Temp  eft. 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowfe, 
Whilenight’s  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rowze  Sh.Macb. 

When,  by  impuife  from  heav’n,  Tyrtaeus  fung. 

In  drooping  foldiers  a  new  courage  fprung.  liofcommon. 

Can  flow  rs  but  droop  in  abfence  of  the  fun, 

Which  wak’d  their  fwcets?  and  mine,  alas  !  is  gone.  Dryd. 

T  ime  feems  not  now  beneath  his  years  to  ftoop, 

Nor  do  his  wings  with  ftckly  feathers  drop.  Dryden. 

W  hen  faCtious  rage  to  cruel  exile  drove 
The  queen  of  beauty  and  the  court  of  love, 

I  he  mufes  droop’d  with  their  forfaken  arts.  Dryden. 

I'll  animate  the  foldiers  drooping  courage, 

With  love  of  freedom  and  contempt  of  life.  Addif.  Cato. 
I  faw  him  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  obferved  he  began 
very  much  to  droop  and  languifh.  Swift. 

3-  To  fink;  to  lean  downwards. 

I  never  from  thy  fide  henceforth  muft  ftray, 

/  Where’er  our  day’s  work  lies  ;  though  now  enjoin’d 

Laborious,  ’till  day  droop.  Milton’s  Paradije  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 
His  head,  though  gay 

Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  fpeck’d  with  gold. 

Hung  drooping ,  unfuftain’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  ix. 
On  her  heav’d  bofom  hung  her  drooping  head, 

Which,  with  a  figh,  file  rais’d  ;  and  this  ihe  faid.  Pope. 
DROP,  n.f  [bpoppa,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  globule  of  moifture;  as  much  liquor  as  falls  at  once  when 
there  is  not  a  continual  ftream. 

Meet  we  the  med’eine  of  our  country’s  weal, 

And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country’s  purge, 

Each  drop  of  us.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Whereas  Ariftotle  tells  us,  that  if  a  drop  of  wine  be  put 
into  ten  thoufand  meafures  of  water,  the  wine  being  over¬ 
powered  by  fo  vaft  a  quantity  of  water,  will  be  turned  into  it: 
he  fpeaks,  to  my  apprehenfion,  very  improbably.  Boyle. 

Admiring,  in  the  gloomy  fhade, 

Thofe  little  drops  of  light.  Waller. 

Had  1  but  known  that  Sancho  was  his  father, 

I  would  have  pour’d  a  deluge  of  my  blood 

To  fave  one  drop  of  his.  Dryden’ s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

2.  Diamond  hanging  in  the  ear. 

The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  conftgn  ; 

And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine.  Pope. 

Drop  Serene,  n.  f.  [gutta  ferena,  Latin  ]  A  difeafe  of  the 
eye,  proceeding  from  an  infpiffation  of  the  humour. 

So  thick  a  d< op  ferene  hath  quench’d  their  orbs 
Or  dim  fuffufion  veil’d  !  Milton's  Paradije  Loft ,  b.  iii. 
To  Drop.  v.  a.  [bpoppan,  Saxon.] 

1.  1  o  pour  in  drops  or  fingle  globules. 

His  heavens  fhall  drop  down  dew.  Deut.  xxxiii.  28 

2.  To  let  fall. 

Others  o’er  chimney  tops  and  turrets  row. 

And  drop  their  anchors  on  the  meads  below.  Dryden. 

One  only  hag  remain’d  : 

Againft  a  wither’d  oak  fhe  lean’d  her  weight, 

Propp’d  on  her  trufty  ftaff,  not  half  upright, 

And  dropp’d  an  aukward  court’ fy  to  the  knight.  Dryden. 

St.  John  himfelf  will  fcarce  forbear 
J^o  bite  his  pen  and  drop  a  tear; 

I  he  reft  will  give  a  fhrug,  and  cry. 

I’m  forry,  but  we  all  mull  die  !  Swift. 
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3.  'Fo  let  go  ;  to  difmifi>  from  the  hand,  or  the  poffeflion. 

Though  I  could 

With  barefac’d  power  fweep  him  from  my  fight, 

And  bid  my  will  avouch  it;  yet  I  muft  not, 

For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 

Whofe  loves  I  mav  not  drop.  Shakefpcare's  Macbeth. 

’I  hofc  who  have  affirmed  vifible  fhapes  tor  a  feafon,  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  among  this  order  of  compounded  beings; 
becaufe  they  drop  their  bodies,  and  diveft  themfelves  of  thofe 
vifible  fhapes.  Watts’s  Logick. 

4.  'Fo  utter  flightly  or  cafually. 

Drop  not  thy  word  againft  the  houfe  of  Ifaac.  Amos  vii.  16. 

5.  To  infert  indirectly,  or  by  way  of  digreflion. 

St.  Paul’s  epiftles  contain  nothing  but  points  of  Chriftian 
inftruCtion,  amongft  which  hefeldom  fails  to  drop  in  the  great 
and  diftinguifhing  doCtrines  of  our  holy  religion.  Locke. 

6.  To  intermit;  to  ceafe. 

Where  the  act  is  unmanly  or  immoral,  we  ought  to  drop 
our  hopes,  or  rather  never  entertain  them.  Collier  on  Defpair. 

After  having  given  this  judgment  in  its  favour,  they  fud- 
denly  dr  opt  the  purfuit.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

7.  To  quit  a  mafter. 

I  have  beat  the  hoof  ’till  I  have  worn  out  thefe  fhoes  in 
your  fervice,  and  not  one  penny  left  me  to  buy  more  ;  fo  that 
you  muft  even  excufe  me,  if  1  drop  you  here.  L’ E/lrange. 

8.  To  let  go  a  dependant,  or  companion,  without  farther  affo- 
ciation. 

She  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty,  and  will  drop  him  in 
his  old  age,  if  fhe  can  find  her  account  in  another.  Addifon. 

They  have  no  fooner  fetched  themfelves  up  to  the  fafhion 
of  the  polite  world,  but  the  town  has  dropped  them.  Addifon. 

9.  To  fuffer  to  vanifh,  or  come  to  nothing. 

Thus  was  the  fame  of  our  Saviour  perpetuated  by  fuch  re¬ 
cords  as  would  preferve  the  traditionary  account  of  him  to 
after  ages,  and  rectify  it,  if,  by  paffing  through  feveral  gene¬ 


rations,  it  might  drop  any  part  that  was  material.  Add:f- " 
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Opinions,  like  fafhions,  always  defeend  from  thofe  of  qua¬ 
lity  to  the  middle  fort,  and  thence  to  the  vulgar,  where  they 
are  dropped  and  vanifh.  Swift . 

10.  To  bedrop ;  to  fpeckle;  to  variegate  with  fpots.  V arils 
Jlellatus  corpora  guttis. 

Or,  fporting  with  quick  glance, 

Shew  to  the  fun  their  wav’d  coats,  dropp’d  with  gold.  Milt. 
To  Drop.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fall  in  drops,  or  fingle  globules. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  ftrain’d ; 

It  droppeth ,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 

Upon  the  place  beneath.  Shakefp.  Mercha7it  of  Venice. 

2.  To  let  drops  fall ;  to  difeharge  itfelf  in  drops. 

The  heavens  dropped  at  the  prefence  of  God.  Pf.  Ixvii.  8. 

While  cumber’d  with  my  dropping  cloaths  I  lay. 

The  cruel  nation,  covetous  of  prey. 

Stain’d  with  my  blood  th’  unhofpitable  coaft.  Dryden' s  ALn. 

Beneath  a  rock  he  figh’d  alone. 

And  cold  Lycaeus  wept  from  every  dropping  ftone.  Dryden. 

3.  To  fall ;  to  come  from  a  higher  place. 

Philofophers  conjedure  that  you  dropped  from  the  moon,  or 
one  of  the  ftars.  Gulliver’ s  Travels. 

In  every  revolution,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
fun,  this  comet  muft  at  laft  drop  into  the  fun’s  body.  Cheyne. 

4.  To  fall  fpontaneoufly. 

So  may ’ft  thou  live,  ’till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother’s  lap;  or  be  with  eafe 
Gather  d,  not  harfhly  pluck’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl t  b.  xi. 

5.  To  fall  in  death;  to  die  fuddenly. 

It  was  your  prefurmife, 

1  hat  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  fon  might  drop.  Shakefp. 

6.  To  die. 

Nothing,  fays  Seneca,  fo  foon  reconciles  us  to  the  thoughts 
of  our  own  death,  as  the  profpeCf  of  one  friend  after  another 
dropping  round  us.  Digby  to  Pope. 

7.  To  fink  into  filence ;  to  vanifh  ;  to  come  to  nothing  :  a  fami¬ 
liar  phrafe. 

Virgil’s  friends  thought  fit  to  let  drop  this  incident  of  Helen. 

Addifon’ s  Travels. 

I  heard  of  threats,  occafioned  by  my  verfes :  I  fent  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  where  I  was  to  be  found,  and  fo  it  dropped.  Pope. 

8.  To  come  unexpectedly. 

He  could  never  make  any  figure  in  company,  but  by  giving 
difturbance  at  his  entry ;  and  therefore  takes  care  to  drop  in 
,  when  he  thinks  you  are  juft  feated.  Spectator,  N°.  448. 

Dro'pping.  n.f.  [from  drop.] 

1.  That  which  falls  in  drops. 

T  hrifty  wench  ferapes  kitchen- fluff, 

And  barreling  the  droppings  and  the  fnuff 

Of  wafting  candles.  Donne. 

2.  That  which  drops  wrhen  the  continuous  ftream  ceafes. 

Strain  out  the  laft  dull  droppings  of  your  fenfe. 

And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence.  Pope’s  Criticifm 
Dro'plet.  n.f  A  little  drop. 


Thou  abhorr’dft  in  us  our  human  griefs, 


Scorn’d 
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Scorn’d  our  brine’s  flow,  and  thofe  our  droplets ,  which 
From  niggard  nature  fall.  Shakefpeare's  Ttmon. 

Dropstone.  n.f  [drop  and  /one.}  Spar  fo rmed  into  the 
fhape  of  drops  Woodward's  Fo/. 

Dro  pwort.  n.f  [drop  and  wort.}  A  plant  of  various  fpecies. 
Dro  psical,  adj.  [from  dropfy. J  Difeafed  with  a  dronfy  • 
hydropical ;  tending  to  a  dropfy.  1  :  ’ 

The  diet  of  nephritick  and  dropfical  perfons  ouftit  to  be 
fuch  as  is  oppofite  to,  and  fubdueth  the  alkalefcent  nature  of 
the  falts  in  the  ferum  of  the  blood.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments 
Dropsied.  adj.  [from  dropfy.]  Difeafed  with  a  dropfy 
Where  great  addition  fwells,  and  virtue  none 
It  is  a  dropfted  honour:  good  alone 

mnI/Spfv°d'  r  n  j  Shakffp™re' s  AW s  well  that  ends  well. 

DVk°  l  YJ  Hr  P'fT’  ALatln  ’  whence  anciently  hy dropfy, 
thence  drops  y,  dropfy  ]  A  collection  of  water  in  the  body 

from  too  lax  a  tone  of  the  folids,  whereby  digeftion  'is 
weakened,  and  all  the  parts  fluffed.  Jpuincy. 

An  anafarca,  a  fpecies  of  dropfy,  is  an  extravafation  of 

rnTrS  °dgrdrln  tHe  cC  S  °f  the  membrana  adipofa.  Sharp. 
DROSS.  n.  f.  [bpoy,  Saxon.]  1 

1.  I  he  recrement  or  defpumation  of  metals. 

Some  fcumm’d  the  drofs  that  from  the  metal  came, 

Some  flirr’d  the  molton  ore  with  ladles  great, 

fjVC[y  °n-e  d‘d  fwink’  and  everyone  did  fweat.  Fai.  fju. 
Should  the  mixture  of  a  little  drofs  conftrain  the  church  to 
deprive  herfelf  of  fo  much  gold,  rather  than  learn  how,  by 
art  and  judgment,  to  make  reparation  of  the  one  from  the 
.  Ho, hr,  b.  v.  /  20. 

2.  Ruit;  incruflation  upon  metal. 

An  emperor,  hid  under  a  cruft  of  drofs,  after  cleanfing,  has 
appeared  with  all  his  titles  frefli  and  beautiful.  Addif  on  Medals. 

3.  Refufe ;  leavings;  fweepings;  any  thing  remaining  after  the 
removal  of  the  better  part ;  dreggs  ;  feculence  ;  corruption. 

fair  proud,  now  tell  me,  why  fhould  fair  be  proud, 

Sith  all  world  s  glory  is  but  drofs  unclean  ; 

And  in  the  {hade  of  death  itfelf  {hall  {hroud, 

However  now  thereof  ye  little  ween  ?  Spenfer,  Sonnet  2. 

1  hat  molt  divine  light  only  {hineth  on  thofe  minds,  which 
are  purged  from  all  worldly  drofs  and  human  uncleannefs.  Ral. 
All  treafures  and  all  gain  efteem  as  drofs. 

And  dignities  and  pow’rs  all  but  the  higheft.  Milt.  Pa.  Loft . 
Such  precepts  exceedingly  difpofe  us  to  piety  and  religion, 
by  purifying  our  fouls  from  the  drofs  and  filth  of  fenfual 
delights.  Tillotfon,  Sermon  5. 

^R°^*NESS"  n  f  [from  droffy. ]  Foulnefs;  feculence;  ruft. 
The  furnace  of  affliftion  refines  us  from  earthly  drotjinefs 
and  foftens  us  for  the  impreflion  of  God’s  ftamp*  Bode 

Dr  c/ssy.  adj.  [from  drofs.}  J 

1.  Full  of  fcorious  or  recrementitious  parts;  full  of  drofs 

So  doth  the  fire  the  drojfy  gold  refine.  Davies. 

,  •b'or>  by  the  fire,  they  emit  not  only  many  dro/y  and  fco¬ 
rious  parts,  but  whatfoever  they  had  received  either  from 
earth  or  loadftone.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c  a. 

2.  Worthlefs;  foul;  feculent.  ’  4‘ 

Your  intention  hold. 

As  fire  thefe  drojf  rhymes  to  purify. 

Or  as  elixir  to  change  them  into  gold.  Donne. 

DroTchel.  n.f.  [corrupted  perhaps  from  dretchel.  To  dr  etch 
in  Chaucer ,  is  to  idle ,  to  delay.  Droch ,  in  Frifick,  is  delay.] 
An  idle  wench  ;  a  fluggard.  In  Scottifh  it  is  {fill  ufed. 

Drove,  n. f.  [from  drive.} 

1.  A  body  or  number  of  cattle:  generally  ufed  of  oxen  or  black 
cattle. 

They  brought  to  their  ftations  many  droves  of  cattle;  and 
within  a  few  days  were  brought  out  of  the  country  two  thou- 
fand  muttons.  Hayward. 

A  Spaniard  is  unacquainted  with  our  northern  droves.  Brown. 

2.  A  number  of  fheep  driven. 

A  drove  of  fheep,  or  an  herd  of  oxen,  may  be  managed 
by  any  noife  or  cry  which  the  drivers  {hall  accuftom  them 

t<a‘  South's  Sermons. 

3.  Any  collection  of  animals. 

The  founds  and  feas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 

Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move.  Alilton. 

4.  A  crowd  ;  a  tumult.  1 

But  if  to  fame  alone  thou  do’ft  pretend, 

The  mifer  will  his  empty  palace  lend, 

Set  wide  with  doors,  adorn’d  with  plated  brafs. 

Where  droves^  as  at  a  city-gate,  may  pafs.  Dryden' s  Juven. 
Dro'ven.  part,  from  drive. 

This  is  fought  indeed  ; 

Had  we  fo  done  at  firft,  we  had  eh  oven  them  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads.  Shah.  Anth.  and  Cleopatra. 
Dro'ver.  n.  f.  [from  drove.}  One  that  fats  oxen  for  fale,  and 
drives  them  to  market. 

The  prince  hath  got  your  hero. 

-I  wi{h  him  joy  of  her 
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DROUGHT,  n.f.  [bpuxobe,  Saxon;  drowth,  Scottifh.  1 
1.  Dry  weather;  want  of  rain. 

O  caith  !  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain 
lan  youthful  April  fhall  with  all  his  fliowers  : 

Jn  Summer’s  drought  I’ll  di  op  upon  thee  Hill.  Sh.  Tit.  Andr. 
Great  droughts  in  Summer,  lafting  ’till  the  end  of  Auguft, 
ome  gent  e  lowers  upon  them,  and  then  forne  dry  weather, 
portend  a  peftilent  Summer  the  year  following  Bacon 

.  To  fouth  the  Perfian  bay. 

And  inacceflible  th’  Arabian  drought.  Milton's  Par  ad.  Reg. 

As  torrents  in  the  drowth  of  Summer  fail, 

So  perifht  man  from  death  {hall  never  rife.  Sandy s 

1  hey  were  fo  learned  in  natural  philofophy,  that  they 
foretold  earthquakes  and  florins,  great  droughts,  and  great 

P,aSues-  t  .  Tempi,. 

In  a  drought  the  thirfty  creatures  cry. 

And  gape  upon  the  gather’d  clouds  fur  rain.  Dryden. 

pon  a  {hower,  after  a  drought ,  earthworms  and  land¬ 
rails  innumerable  come  out  of  their  lurking  places.  Ray. 
2.  ihirft;  want  of  drink. 

His  carcafe,  pin’d  with  hunger  and  with  drought.  Alilton. 
One  whole  drought 

j1  et  fcarce  allay’d,  frill  eyes  the  current  flream, 

Whofe  liquid  murmur  heard,  new  thirft  excites.  Milt.  P.  L. 
D  nfiU  GHTINESS’  n  f'  [from  drougbty.}  The  ftate  of  wanting 

Dro  ughty,  adj.  [from  drought.} 

1.  Wanting  rain;  fultry. 

That  a  camel,  fo  patient  of  long  third,  fhould  be  bred  in 


1 


‘ — Why,  that’s  fpoken  like  an  honeft  drover ;  fo  they  fell 
bullocks.  Shakejpeare’s  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

T  he  drover  who  his  fellow  drover  meets, 

In  narrow  paffages  of  winding  ftreets.  Dryden  s  Juvenal. 


fuch  droughty  and  parched  countries,  where  it  is  of  fuch  emi¬ 
nent  ufe  for  travelling  over  thofe  dry  and  fandy  defarts,  where 
no  water  is  to  be  had,  muft  be  acknowledged  an  aft  of  provi- 

d!nuceand  d,eflgn:  ,  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  I  hirfty  ;  dry  with  thirft. 

If  the  former  years 
Exhibit  no  fupplies,  alas!  thou  muft 

_W>  ih  taftelefs  water  wafh  thy  droughty  throat.  Phillips. 
To  Drown,  v.  a.  [from  dr  unden,  below,  German,  Skinner , 
from  bpuncman,  Saxon,  Mr.  Lye.} 

1 .  To  fuffocate  i  n  water. 

They  would  foon  d/own  thofe  that  refufed  to  fwim  down 
the  popular  fiream  _  King  Chari's. 

W  hen  of  God  s  image  only  eight  he  found 

Snatch’d  from  the  wac’ry  grave,  and  fav’d  from  nations 

drown  d.  d  ■ 

nr  1  i  .  »  at 

2.  1  o  overwhelm  in  water. 

Or  fo  much  as  it  needs 

To  dew  the  fovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds.  S ha  kef. 
Galleys  might  be  drowned  in  the  harbour  with  the  great 
ordnance,  before  they  could  be  rigged.  Knol/es’s  Hi  ft  or  y. 

3.  I  o  overflow ;  to  bury  in  an  inundation  ;  to  delude. 

Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  ftand. 

The  barriers  of  the  ftate  on  either  hand  : 

May  neither  overflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  land.  Dry 

4.  To  immerge;  to  lofe  in  any  thing. 

Moft  men  being  in  fenfual  pleafures  drown'd. 

It  feems  their  fouls  but  in  their  fenfes  are.  Davies . 

5*  To  lofe  in  fomething  that  overpowers  or  covers. 

Who  cometh  next  will  not  follow  that  courfe,  however 
good,  which  his  predecefl'ors  held,  for  doubt  to  have  his  doings 
drowned  m  another  man’s  praife.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

To  think  that  the  brightnefs  of  the  fun’s  body  above  doth 
drown  our  difeerning  of  the  leffer  lights,  is  a  popular  errour. 

A*-  .  .  .  ,  Wotton's  Architecture. 

My  private  voice  is  drown'd  amid’  the  fenate.  Add.  Cato. 
Some  aged  man,  who  lives  this  aft  to  fee. 

And  who  in  former  times  remember’d  me, 

May  fay,  the  fon,  in  fortitude  and  fame. 

Outgoes  the  mark,  and  drowns  his  father’s  name.  Drvden 
To  Drown,  v.  n.  To  be  fuffocated  in  the  waters. 

I  here  be,  that  keep  them  out  of  fire,  and  yet  was  never 
urned  ;  that  beware  of  water,  and  yet  was  never  nigh 
drmmrsg.  Sdmlmajhr. 

T  Methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  ! 

What  dreadful  noife  of  waters  in  my  ears  ! 

'r  rmr?wrttS  °f  ugly  death  vvithin  mine  eyes !  &bakef  R.  II T. 
fleep  U  ^  *'  ^drooJen'  Dutch-]  To  make  heavy  with 

r.  a  .  -  There  gentle  fleep 

irlt  round  me,  and  with  foft  opprefllon  feiz’d 

My  drowfed  fenfes  uncontroll’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft 
I  o  Drowse,  v.  n. 

1.  To  {lumber ;  to  grow  heavy  with  fleep. 

All  their  fhape 

Spangled  with  eyes,  more  numerous  than  thofe 
Of  Argus  ;  and  more  wakeful  than  to  droivfe , 

Charm’d  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  paftoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  h  xi 

2.  To  look  heavy;  not  cheerful. 

They  rather  drows'd,  and  hung  their  eyelids  down 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  render’d  fuch  afpeft 
As  cloudy  men  ufe  to  their  adverfaries.  Shakcfp.  Henry  VI. 

Dr  c/wsny. 
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Dro'wsily.  adv.  [from  droivfy.] 

1.  Sleepily;  heavily;  with  an  inclination  to  fleep* 

The  air  fwarms  thick  with  wand’ring  deities, 

Which  drowfdy  like  humming  beetles  rife.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 

2.  Sluggifhly;  idly  5  flothfully  ;  lazily. 

W  e  do  haftily  fatisfy  our  underftanding  with  the  firft 
things,  and,  thereby  fatiated,  flothfully  and  drowfdy  lit  down. 

Raleigh' s  Idijlory  of  the  IV ir'd. 
Dro'wsinrss.  n. f  [from  droivfy.] 

1.  Sleepinefs ;  heavinefs  with  fleep  ;  difpofition  to  fleep. 

What  a  llrange  drowfnef  pofl’efles  them  ?  Shakefp.  Tcrnpf. 

In  deep  of  night,  when  drowfnejs 
Hath  lock’d  up  mortal  fenfe,  then  liften  I 
To  the  celeftial  fyren’s  harmony.  Paradife  Regained. 

What  fuccour  can  I  hope  the  mufe  will  fend, 

Whofe  drowfnef  hath  wrong’d  the  mufe’s  friend  ?  Crajhaw. 
He  palles  his  whole  life  in  a  dozed  condition,  between  fleep- 
ino-  and  waking,  with  a  kind  of  drowfnef  and  confufion  upon 
his  fenfes.  South  s  Set  mons. 

He  that  from  his  childhood  has  made  rifing  betimes  fami¬ 
liar  to  him,  will  not  wade  the  beft  part  of  his  life  in  drowfi- 
n ef  and  lying  a-bed.  Locke. 

A  fenfation  of  drowfnef ,  oppreffion,  heavinefs,  and  lati¬ 
tude,  are  figns  of  a  plentiful  meal,  efpecially  in  young  people. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 

2.  Idlenefs  ;  indolence;  inactivity. 

It  falleth  out  well,  to  {hake  oft  your  drowfnef ;  for^  it 
feemed  to  be  the  trumpet  of  a  war.  Bacon  s  Holy  tVar. 

Dro'vvsihed.  n.  f  Sleepinefs;  inclination  to  deep. 

The  royal  virgin  (hook  oft  drowfhed ; 

Arid  rifing  forth  out  of  her  baler  boure, 

Look’d  for  her  knight.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  2.  fan.  7. 
Dro'wsy.  adj.  [from  drowfe.] 

1.  Sleepy;  heavy  with  fieep ;  lethargick. 

Droivy  am  I,  and  yet  can  rarely  fieep.  Sidney. 

Men  droivfy ,  and  deftrous  to  fieep,  or  before  the  fit  of  an 
ague,  do  ufe  to  yawn  and  ftretch.  Bacon's  Natural  HiJlory. 
The  flowers,  call’d  out  of  their  beds. 

Start  and  raife  up  their  drowjy  heads.  Cleavdand. 

Drunken  at  laft,  and  droivfy  they  depart. 

Each  to  his  houfe.  Drydcn . 

2.  Heavy  ;  lulling  ;  caufing  fieep. 

Sir  Guyon,  mindful  of  his  vows  yplight. 

Up  rofe  from  droivfy  couch.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  3. 

While  thus  fire  refted,  on  her  arm  reclin  d, 

The  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind. 

And  feather’d  quires  that  warbled  in  the  fhade,  ^  1 

And  purling  ftreams  that  through  the  meadow  ftray  d,  > 
In  droivfy  murmurs  lull’d  the  gentle  maid.  Addifon.  ) 

3.  Stupid;  dull. 

Thofe  inadvertencies,  a  body  would  think,  even  our  au¬ 
thor,  with  all  his  drewfy  reafoning,  could  never  have  been 
capable  of.  Atterbury. 

To  DRUB.  v.a.  [ druber ,  to  kill,  Danifh.]  To  threfh;  to 
beat;  to  bang;  to  thump;  to  thwack ;  to  cudgel.  A  word 
of  contempt. 

He  that  is  valiant,  and  dares  fight. 

Though  dr.ubb’d,  can  lofe  no  honour  by  t.  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 
The  little  thief  had  been  foundly  drubbed  with  a  good 
boneft  cudgel.  E  Ef  range. 

Though  the  bread  be  not  mine,  yet,  if  it  had  been  lefs 
than  weight,  I  fhould  have  been  drubbed.  Locke. 

Drub.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  thump  ;  a  knock;  a  blow. 
The  blows  and  drubs  I  have  receiv’d. 

Have  bruis’d  my  body,  and  bereav’d 
My  limbs  of  ftrength.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  3. 

By  fetting  fuch  an  unfortunate  mark  on  their  followers, 
they  have  expofed  them  to  innumerable  drubs  and  contufions. 

Acldifon’ s  Freeholder ,  N°.  50. 
To  DRUDGE,  v.  n.  [opeccan,  to  vex,  Saxon  ;  draghen,  to 
carrv,  Dutch.]  To  labour  in  mean  offices;  to  toil  without 
honour  or  dignity  ;  to  work  hard  ;  to  flave. 

And  to  crack’d  fiddle,  and  hoarfe  tabour, 

In  merriment,  did  drudge  and  labour.  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 

The  poor  fieep  little :  we  muft  learn  to  watch 
Our  labours  late,  and  early  every  morning, 
p/1  id’ft  Winter  frofts ;  then  clad  and  fed  with  fparing, 

Rife  to  our  toils,  and  drudge  away  the  day.  Otway. 

Advantages  obtained  by  induftry  directed  by  philofophy, 
can  never  be  expedted  from  drudging  ignorance.  Glanv,  ScepJ'. 
Soon  he  came  to  court. 

Proffering  for  hire  his  fervice  at  the  gate, 

To  drudge ,  draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait.  Dryd.  Fables. 
I  made  no  luch  bargain  with  you,  to  live  always  drudg- 
;„g  Dryden’s  Dedicat .  Ain. 

What  is  an  age,  in  dull  renown  drudg’d  o’er ! 

One  little  Angle  hour  of  love  is  mote.  Ci anville. 

Drudge,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  One  employed  in  mean 
labour  ;  a  flave  ;  one  doomed  to  fervile  occupation.  . 

To  conclude,  this  d'udge  ot  the  devil,  this  diviner,  laid 
claim  to  me.  Shakefpeare’ s  Comedy  of  Errours. 

lie  fits  above,  and  laughs  the  while 
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At  thee,  ordain’d  his  drudge,  to  execute 

Whate’er  his  wrath  {hall  bid.  Milton  s  Pai  adife  Lof ,  b.  ii. 

Art  thou  our  flave, 

Our  captive,  at  the  publick  mill  our  drudge , 

And  dar’ft  thou,  at  our  fending  and  command, 

Difpute  thy  coming.  Miltons  Agonifcs ,  /.  392. 

He  is  content  to  be  their  drudge , 

And  on  their  errands  gladly  trudge.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii  cant.  1. 

T  he  hard  matter  makes  men  ferve  him  for  nought,  who 
rewards  his  drudges  and  flaves  with  nothing  but  fhame  and 
forrow,  and  mifery.  ^ illotfon,  Sermon  4. 

Dru'dger.  n.f.  [from  drudge.] 

1 .  A  mean  labourer.  _  . 

2.  The  drudging-box ;  the  box  out  of  which  flower  is  thrown 

on  roaft  meat.  ,  Eddf. 

Dru'dGERY.  n.f  [from  drudge  ]  Mean  labour ;  ignoble  toil  ; 
dilhonourable  work  ;  fervile  occupation. 

My  old  dame  will  be  undone  tor  one  to  do  her  hufbanur} , 
and  her  drudgery.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Were  there  not  inftruments  for  drudgery  as  well  as  offices 
of  drudgery  ?  Were  there  not  people  to  receive  orders  as  well 
as  others  to  give  and  authorize  them  ?  ‘  DEjh  ange. 

You  do  not  know  the  heavy  grievances, 

The  toils,  the  labours,  weary  drudgeries , 

Which  they  impofe.  Southern’s  Oroonoko. 

To  thee  that  drudgery  of  pow’r  I  give  ; 

Cares  be  thy  lot :  reign  thou,  and  let  me  live.  Dryd.  Auren. 
Paradife  was  a  place  of  blifs,  as  well  as  immortality,  with¬ 
out  drudgery ,  and  without  forrow..  Locke. 

Even  drudgery  himfelf. 

As  at  the  car  he  fweats,  or  dufty  hews 

The  palace-ftone,  looks  gay.  Fhomfon’s  Summer ,  /.#445* 

It  is  now  handled  by  every  dirty  wench,  ,  and  condemned  to 
do  her  drudgery.  Swift’s  Meditations  on  a  Broomfick. 

Dr  urging  box.  n.f  [ drudging  and  box.]  The  box  out  of 
which  flower  is  fprinkled  upon  roaft  meat. 

But  if  it  lies  too  long,  the  crackling’s  pall’d, 

Not  by  the  drudgingbox  to  be  recall’d.  King  s  Cookery. 

Dru'dgingly.  adv.  [from  drudging.]  Laborioufly ;  toil— 
fomely. 

He  does  now  all  the  meaneft  and  triflingeft  things  himfelf 
drudgingly ,  without  making  ufe  of  any  inferiour  or  fubordi- 
nate  minifter.  Eay  on  the  Creation. 

DRUG.  n.f.  [ drogue ,  French.] 

1.  An  ingredient  ufed  in  phyfick  ;  a  medicinal  Ample. 

Mortal  drugs  I  have ;  but  Mantua’s  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them.  Shak .  Rom.  and  Juliet. 
A  fleet  defery’d 

Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinodtial  winds 
Clofe  failing  from  Bengala,  or  the  ifles 
Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  fpicy  drugs.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lcf ,  b.  ii.  /.  640. 

And  yet  no  doubts  the  poor  man’s  draught  control ; 

He  dreads  no  poifon  in  his  homely  bowl : 

Then  fear  the  deadly  drug,  when  gems  divine 

Enchafe  the  cup,  and  fparkle  in  the  wine.  Dryden’s  Juven. 

Judicious  phyftck’s  noble  art  to  gain, 

He  drugs  and  plants  explor’d,  alas,  in  vain  !  Smith. 

Bright  Helen  mix’d  a  mirth-infpiring  bowl, 

Temper’d  with  drugs  of  fov’reign  ufe,  t’  affuage 
The  boiling  bofom  of  tumultuous  rage.  Pope’s  Odyfey ,  b.  iv. 
In  the  names  of  drugs  and  plants,  the  miftake  in  a  word 
may  endanger  life.  Baker’s  Refedhons  on  Learning. 

2.  Any  thing  without  worth  or  value;  any  thing  of  which  no 
purchafer  can  be  found. 

Each  noble  vice 
Shall  bear  a  price. 

And  virtue  fhall  a  drug  become 
An  empty  name 
Was  all  her  fame. 

But  now  (he  fhall  be  dumb.  Drydens  Albion. 

3.  A  drudge. 

He  from  his  firft  fwath  proceeded 
Through  fweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords, 

To  fuch  as  may  the paffive  drugs  of  it  freely  command.  Shak. 
To  Drug.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1.  To  feafon  with  medicinal  ingredients. 

The  furfeited  grooms 

Do  mock  their  charge  with  fnoies.-I’vc^rwggV  their  poftets. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them.  Shak.  Macb. 

2.  To  tindfure  with  fomething  oftenfive. 

Oft  they  aflay’d. 

Hunger  and  thirft  conflxaining :  drugged  as  oft 
With  hatefuleft  difrelifh,  writh’d  their  jaws, 

With  foot  and  cinders  fill’d.  Milton  s  Par adif  Lcf ,  b.  x. 

Dru'ggf.t.  n.f  A  flight  kind  of  woollen  ftuft. 

In  druggets  dreft,  of  thirteen  pence  a  yard, 

See  Philip’s  fon  amid’ft  his  Pcrfian  guard.  Swift. 

Dru'ggist.  n  f.  [from  drug.]  Ohe  who  fells  phyfical  drugs. 

Common  nitre  we  bought  at  the  druggijl’s.  Boyle. 

Dru'gster.  n.f  [from  drug.]  One  who  fells  phyfical 
ftmples. 
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Common  oil  of  turpentine!  bought  at  the drugflers.  Boyle. 
They  fet  the  clergy  below  their  apothecaries,  the  phyfician 
of  the  foul  below  the  drugflers  of  the  body.  Atterbury. 

Dru'id.  n.f  [derio,  oaks,  and  bud-,  incantation}  which  may 
be  as  ancient  as  the  Grecian  Perron }  darrachy  oak,  Erfe.J 

The  priells  and  philofophers  of  the  antient  Britons. 

DRUM.  n.f  [tro/nmey  Danilh  ;  drummey  Erfe.J 

1.  An  inftrument  of  military  mufick,  confiding  of  vellum 
drained  over  a  broad  hoop  on  each  fide,  and  beaten  with 
dicks. 

Let’s  march  without  the  noife  of  threat’ning  drums.  Sbak. 
In  drums  the  clofenefs  round  about,  that  preferveth  the 
found  from  difperfing,  maketh  the  noife  come  forth  at  the 
drunvhole,  far  more  loud  and  drong  than  if  you  fhould  drike 
upon  the  like  He  in  extended  in  the  open  air.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

Tears  trickling  down  their  breads  bedew  the  <> round, 
And  drums  and  trumpets  mix  their  mournful  found.  Dryden. 

Now  no  more  the  drum 
Provokes  to  arms,  or  trumpet’s  clangor  fhrill 
Aftrights  the  wives,  and  chills  the  virgin’s  blood.  Phillips. 

2.  The  tympanum  of  the  ear,  or  the  membrane  which  perceives 
the  vibration  of  the  air. 

To  Drum.  v.  n. 

1.  To  beat  a  drum  ;  to  beat  a  tune  on  a  drum. 

2.  To  beat  with  a  pulfatory  motion. 

Now,  heart. 

Be  ribb’d  with  iron  for  this  one  attempt  ; 

Set  ope  thy  fluiees,  fend  the  vigorous  blood 
Through  every  adlive  limb  for  my  relief ;  t 

Then  take  thy  red  within  the  quiet  cell } 

For  thou  fhalt  drum  no  more.  Dryden  s  Don  Sebafian. 

To  Dru'mble.  v.  n.  To  drone;  to  be  fluggifh.  Hanmer. 
Take  up  thefe  cloaths  here  quickly  :  where’s  the  cowlflaft? 
Look,  how  you  drumble :  carry  them  to  the  landrefs  in  Datchet 
mead.  Shakefpeare’ s  Merry  JVives  of  IPindfor. 

D  ru'mfish.  n.f.  The  name  of  a  fidi. 

The  under  jaw  of  the  drumfjh  from  Virginia.  Woodward. 

Dru'mmajor.  n.  f.  \_drum  and  major. J  The  chief  drummer 
of  a  regiment. 

Such  company  may  chance  to  fpoil  the  fwearing  ; 

And  the  drummajor’s  oaths,  of  bulk  unruly. 

May  dwindle  to  a  feeble.  Cleaveland . 

Dru'mmaker.  n.f.  [< drum  and  maker.]  He  who  deals  in 
drums. 

The  drummahr  ufes  it,  and  the  cabinetmaker.  Mortimer. 

Dru'mmer.  n.f.  [from  drum.]  He  whofe  office  it  is  to  beat 
the  drum. 

Drummer ,  drike  up,  and  let  us  march  away.  Sbak.  H.  IV. 

Here  rows  of  drummers  dand  in  martial  file. 

And  with  their  vellum-thunder  fhake  the  pile.  Gays  Trivia. 

Dru'mstick.  n.f.  [drum  and fick.]  The  dick  with  which 
a  drum  is  beaten. 

D  sunk.  adj.  [from  drink . ] 

1.  Intoxicated  with  drong  liquour ;  inebriated. 

This  was  the  morn  when  ifluing  on  the  guard. 

Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  they  dood  prepar’d 
Of  feeming  arms  to  make  a  fhort  aday; 

Then  haden  to  be  drunk ,  the  bufinefs  of  the  day.  Dryden. 
We  generally  conclude  that  man  drunky  who  takes  pains 
to  be  thought  fober.  Spectator ,  N°.  577. 

2.  Drenched  or  faturated  with  moidure. 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood.  Deut.  xxix.  6. 

Dru'nkard.  n.  f  [from  drunk.]  One  given  to  exceffive 
ufe  of  drong  liquors  ;  one  addidled  to  habitual  ebriety. 

Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour.  I’ve  feen  drunkards 
Do  more  than  this  in  fport.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Mv  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 

But,  like  a  drunkard,  I  mud  vomit  them.  Sbakefp.  Tit.  And. 
God  will  not  take  the  drunkard'sexcuk,  that  he  has  fo 
long  accudomed  himfelf  to  intemperate  drinking,  that  now 
he  cannot  leave  it  off.  South's  Sermons. 

Dru'nken.  adj.  [from  drink.] 

j .  Intoxicated  with  liquor ;  inebriated.  * 

O  mondrous  bead  !  how  like  a  fwine  he  lies  ! 

Sirs,  I  will  pradlife  on  this  drunken  man.  Shakefpeare. 

Drunken  men  imagine  every  thing  turneth  round  :  they 
imagine  alfo,  that  things  come  upon  them  ;  they  fee  not  well 
things  afar  od  ;  thofe  things  that  they  fee  near  hand,  they  fee 
out  of  their  place ;  and,  fometimes  they  fee  things  double.  Bae. 

2  Given  to  habitual  ebriety. 

3.  Saturated  with  moidure. 

Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood.  Sh.  Ii.  VI. 

4.  Done  in  a  date  of  inebriation. 

When  your  carters,  or  your  waiting  vaffals. 

Have  done  a  drunken  daughter,  and  defac’d 
The  piecious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 

You  drait  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon.  Sh.  R.  III. 

We  fnould  for  honour  take 

The  drunken  quarrels  of  a  rake.  Swift. 

Drun'kenly,  adj,  [from  drunken.]  In  a  drunken  manner. 

My  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 

Had  thou  tapt  out,  and  drunkerdy  carows’d.  Sbak.  Rich.  II, 
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Drunkenness,  n.  f  [from  drunken.] 

1.  Intoxication  with  drong  liquour. 

Every  going  off  from  our  natural  and  commoll  temper,} 
and  our  ufual  feverity  of  behaviour,  is  a  degree  of  drunken - 

nefs‘  #  Taylor's  Rule  of  holy  living. 

2.  Habitual  ebriety. 

The  Lacedemonians  trdindd  up  their  children  to  hate 
drunkennefs,  by  bringing  a  drunken  man  into  their  company. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  tbf  Mind,  p.  i.  c.  17. 

3.  Intoxication,  or  inebriation  of  any  kind  j  diforder  of  the 
faculties. 

Paffion  is  the  drunkennefs  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  in  its 
prefent  workings  not  controllable  by  reafon.  Spenfer. 

DRY.  adj.  [bpig,  Saxon. J 

1.  Arid;  without  wet;  without  moidure;  not  wet;  ndt 
moid. 

If  the  pipe  be  a  little  wet  on  the  infide,  it  will  make  a  dif¬ 
fering  found  from  the  fame  pipe  dry.  Baton's  Natural  Ilijlory. 

When  God  faid, 

Be  gather’d  now,  ye  waters  under  heav’n; 

Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear  !  Alilt'ons  Par.  Lojl. 

Of  turbid  elements  the  fport ; 

From  clear  to  cloudy  tod,  from  hot  to  cold. 

And  dry  to  moid.  tkomfon. 

2.  Without  rain. 

A  dry  March  and  a  dry  May  portend  a  wholfome  Summery 
if  there  be  afhowering  April  between.  Bacons  Nat.  Hifiory. 
The  weather,  we  agreed,  was  too  dry  for  the  feafon.  Addif 

3.  Not  fucculent;  not  juicy. 

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay ; 

Sleep  fhall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  penthoufe  lid  : 

He  fhall  live  a  man  forbid.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth . 

4.  Without  tears. 

Dry  mourning  will  decays  more  deadly  bring, 

As  a  North  wind  burns  a  too  forward  Spring  : 

Give  forrow  vent,  and  let  the  fluiees  go.  Dryden' s  Aurengz . 

5.  Thirdy ;  a-third. 

So  dry  he  was  for  fway.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempejf. 

Void  of  a  bulky  charger  near  their  lips,- 
With  which,  in  often  interrupted  fleep, 

Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 

Their  dry  furr’d  tongues.  Phillips . 

6.  Jejune  ;  barren ;  plain ;  unembellifhed ;  w  ithout  pathos. 

As  we  fhoyld  take  care  that  our  dile  in  writing  be  neither 
dry  nor  empty,  we  fhould  look  again  it  be  not  winding  or 
wanton  with  far-fetched  deferiptions :  either  is  a  vice.  B.Johnf 
It  remaineth  to  treat  concerning  ornaments  within,  or  with¬ 
out  the  fabrick,  a  piece  not  fo  dry  as  the  meer  contemplation  of 
proportions ;  and  therefore,  I  hope,  therein  fomewhat  to  refrelh 
both  the  reader  and  myfelf.  Wotton's  Architecture. 

That  the  fire  burns  by  heat,  is  an  empty  dry  return  to  the 
quedion,  and  leaves  us  dill  ignorant.  Glanv.  Scepf  c.  20. 
It  is  a  dry  fable,  with  little  or  nothing  in  it.  L' Eftrange. 
Authority  and  frienddiip  work  upon  fome,  dry  and  fober 
reafon  works  upon  others.  L'EJl r angel 

To  clear  up  this  theory,  I  was  willing  to  lay  afide  dry  fub- 
tilties  with  which  the  fchools  are  filled.  Burnet's  Theory. 

Thefe  epidles  will  become  lefs  dry ,  and  more  fufceptible  of 
ornament.  Popa 

7.  Hard;  fevere.  [Drien  anciently  to  endure,  dree,  Scottilh.] 

I  rather  hop’d  I  fhould  no  more 
Hear  from  you  o’  th’  gallanting  fcore  ; 

For  hard  dry  badings  ufed  to  prove 
The  readied  remedies  of  love  ; 

Next  a  dry  diet.  Hudibras,  p.  ii.  cant.  i. 

To  Dry.  v.  a. 

1.  To  free  from  moidure  ;  to  arefy  ;  to  exficcate. 

The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  fo  contented. 

— I  tell  thee,  Kate,  ’twas  burnt,  and  dry  d  away, 

And  I  exprefly  am  forbid  to  touch  it.  Shakefpeare-. 

Heat  drieth  bodies'  that  do  eafiJy  expire;  as  parchment, 
leaves,  roots,  and  clay;  and  fo  doth  time  ©r  age  arefy,  as  in 
the  fame  bodies.  Bacon’ s  Natural  Hiflohy,  N°.  294. 

Herbs  and  flowers,  if  they  be  dried  in  the  fhade,  or  dried 
in  the  hot  fun  a  fmall  time,  keep  bed.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hifiory . 
I  he  running  dreams  are  deep  : 

See,  they  have  caught  the  father  of  the  flock, 

Who  drys  his  fleece  upon  the  neighbouring  rock.  Dryden. 

2.  To  exhale  moidure. 

’Twas  grief  no  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were  one, 
Wikhin  her  foul :  at  lad  ’twas  rage  alone  ; 

Which  burning  upwards  in  fucceffion,  dries 
The  tear*  that  dood  confidering  in  her  eyes.  Dr)d .  Fables. 
The  water  of  the  fea,  which  formerly  covered  it,  was  in 
time  exhaled  and  dried  up  by  the  fun.  Woodward’s  Nat.  HiJl. 

3.  To  wipe  away  moidure. 

Then  with  her  ved  the  wound  Ihe  wipes  and  dries.  Denh , 
See,  at  your  bled  returning. 

Rage  difappears ; 

The  widow’d  lfle  in  mourning, 

Dries  up  her  tears..  Dryden  s  Albion. 
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4.  To  fcorchwlth  third. 

Their  honourable  men  are  famifticd,  and  their  multitude 
dried  up  with  thirfti.  If  v.  13. 

5.  To  drain}  to  exhauft. 

Rafli  Elpenor,  in  an  evil  hour, 

Dry'd  an  immeafurable  bowl,  and  thought 

T’  exhale  his  furfeit  by  irriguous  fleep 

Imprudent :  him,  death’s  iron  deep  oppreft.  Phillips. 

To  Dry.  v.n.  To  grow  dry  j  to  lofe  moifture }  to  be  drained 
of  its  moifture. 

Dry'er.  n.f  [from  dry .]  That  which  has  the  quality  of 
abforbing  moifture. 

The  ill  effedls  of  drinking  are  relieved  by  this  plant,  which 
is  a  great  dryer  and  opener,  efpecially  by  perfpiration.  Temple. 

Dr  y'eyed.  adj.  [  dry  and  eye.  ]  Without  tears  j  without 
weeping. 

Sight  fo  deform,  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dryey’d  behold  ?  Adam  could  not,  but  wept.  Milt.  P.  LgJI. 

Dry'ly.  adv.  [from  dry.  ] 

1.  Without  moifture. 

2.  Coldly;  frigidly;  without  affc&ion. 

The  archduke,  confcious  to  himfelf  how  dryly  the  king 
had  been  ufed  by  his  council,  did  ftrive  to  recover  the  king’s 
affe&ion.  Bacon’s  Henry  V  il. 

Would’ft  thou  to  honour  and  preferments  climb. 

Be  bold  in  mifchief,  dare  fome  mighty  crime, 

Which  dungeons,  d^ath,  or  banifhment  deferves ; 

For  virtue  is  but  dryly  prais’d,  and  ftarves.  Drydcn’s  Juvcn. 

3.  Jejunely;  barrenly;  without  ornament  or  embcllifhment. 

Some  dryly  plain,  without  invention’s  aid, 

Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made.  Pope. 

Dry'ness.  n.f.  [from  dry.] 

1.  Want  of  moifture;  ficcity. 

The  Africans  are  conceived  to  be  peculiarly  fcorched  and 
torrified  by  the  fun,  by  drynefs  from  the  foil,  from  want  and 
defect  of  water.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

Such  was  the  difcord  which  did  firft  difperie 
Form,  order,  beauty,  through  the  univerfe; 

While  drynefs  moifture,  coldnefs  heat  reftfts. 

All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  fubfifts.  Denham. 

The  marrow  fupplies  an  oil  for  the  inundtion  of  the  bones 
and  ligaments  in  the  articulations,  and  particularly  of  the 
ligaments,  preferving  them  from  drynefs  and  rigidity,  and 
keeping  them  fupple  and  flexible.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  difference  of  mufcular  flefh  depends  upon  the  hardnefs, 
tendernefs,  moifture,  or  drynefs  of  the  fibres.  Arbuthnot. 

Is  the  fea  ever  likely  to  be  evaporated  by  the  fun,  or  to  be 
emptied  with  buckets?  Why  then  muft  we  fancy  this  impof- 
fible  drinefs ,  and  then,  upon  that  fictitious  account,  calum¬ 
niate  nature  ?  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

2.  Want  of  fucculence. 

If  he  fill’d 

His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuoufnefs. 

Full  furfeits,  and  the  drynefs  of  his  bones. 

Call  on  him  for’t.  Shake/peare’s  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

3.  Want  of  embellifhment ;  want  of  pathos;  jejunenefs;  bar¬ 
ren  nefs. 

Their  new  flowers  and  fweetnefs  do  not  as  much  corrupt, 
as  the  others  drynefs  and  fqualor,  if  they  chufe  not  carefully. 

Ben.  Johnfons  Difcoveries. 
Be  faithful  where  the  author  excels,  and  paraphrase  where 
penury  of  fancy  or  drynefs  of  expreflion  afk  it.  Garth. 

4.  Want  of  fenfibility  in  devotion  ;  want  of  ardour;  aridity. 

It  may  be,  that  by  this  drynefs  of  fpirit  God  intends  to 
make  us  the  more  fervent  and  refigned  in  our  direCt  and  folemn 
devotions,  by  the  perceiving  of  our  wants  and  weaknefs. 

Taylor’s  JVoithy  Communicant. 

Dry'nurse.  n.f.  [dry  and  nurfe.] 

1.  A  woman  who  brings  up  and  feeds  a  child  without  the 
breaft. 

2.  One  who  takes  care  of  another :  with  fome  contempt  of  the 
perfon  taken  care  of. 

Miftrefs  Quickly  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurfe,  or  his  dry- 
nurfe ,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  wafher,  and  his  wringer. 

Shakefpeares  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

.To  Dry'nurse.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  feed  without'the 
breaft. 

As  Romulus  a  wolf  did  rear. 

So  he  was  drynurs’d  by  a  bear.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  2. 

Dry'shod.  adj.  [dry  and  flood.]  Without  wet  feet ;  without 
treading  above  the  {hoes  in  the  water. 

He  had  embarked  us  in  fuch  difadvantage,  as  we  could  not 
return  dry  food.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Dry  flood  to  pafs,  fhe  parts  the  floods  in  tway; 

And  eke  huge  mountains  from  their  native  feat 

She  would  command,  themfelves  to  bear  away.  Fairy  Hhiten. 

Has  honour’s  fountain  then  fuck’d  back  the  ftream  ? 

He  has ;  and  hooting  boys  may  dryjh'.d  pafs, 

And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford.  Dryd.  Don  Sebajl 

Du'  Ai>.  adj.  [duality  Latin.]  Exprefling  the  number  two. 

Modern  languages  have  only  one  variation,  and  fo  the 
Latin}  bvt  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  have  one  to  fignify  two. 


and  another  to  fignify  more  than  two :  under  one  variation 
the  noun  is  {aid  to  be  of  the  dual  number,  and  under  the  other 
of  the  plural.  Clarke’ s  Latin  Grammar. 

To  HUB.  v.a.  [bubban  zo  ju&ejie,  Saxon;  acldubba  till riddara, 
Iflandick,  to  dub  a  knight.  Addubba ,  in  its  primary  fenfe, 
fignifies  to  Jirike ,  knights  being  made  by  a  blow  with  the 
fword.] 

1.  To  make  a  man  a  knight. 

Knight,  knight,  good  mother  !  Bafilifco  like. 

What !  I  am  dubb’d ;  I  have  it  on  my  {houlder.  Skakefpeare. 

The  robes  which  the  kings  then  allowed  to  each  knight, 
when  he  was  dubbed ,  of  green  or  burnet,  as  they  fpake  in  that 
age>  appeareth  upon  record.  Camden’s  Remains. 

The  king  flood  up  under  his  cloth  of  ftate,  took  the  fword 
from  the  lord  protestor,  and  dubbed  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
knight.  Hayvjard  on  Edward  VI. 

2.  To  confer  any  kind  of  dignity,  or  new  character. 

The  jealous  o’erworn  widow  and  herfelf. 

Since  that  our  brother  dubb’d  them  gentlewomen. 

Are  mighty  goflips  in  this  monarchy.  Shakefp.  Richard  III, 

He 

Gave  thee  no  inftance  why  thou  fhould’ft  do  treafon, 

Unlefs  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor.  Shakefp.  II.  V. 

Women  commence  by  Cupid’s  dart, 

As  a  king  hunting  dubs  a  hart.  Clcaveland. 

A  plain  gentleman,  of  an  ancient  family,  is  of  better  qua¬ 
lity  than  a  new  knight,  though  the  reafon  of  his  dubbing  was 
meritorious.  Collier  on  Pride. 

O,  poet !  thou  had’ft  been  difereeter. 

Hanging  the  monarch’s  hat  fo  high. 

If  thou  had’ft  dubb’d  thy  ftar  a  meteor. 

That  did  but  blaze,  and  rove,  and  die.  Prior. 

Thefe  demoniacks  let  me  dub 

With  the  name  of  legion  club.  Swift. 

A  man  of  wealth  is  dubb’d  a  man  of  worth  ; 

Venus  {hall  give  him  form,  and  Anftis  birth.  Pope’s  Horace. 

Dub.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  blow  ;  a  knock. 

As  fkilful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs 
With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

Dubio'sity.  n.f.  [from  dubious.]  A  thing  doubtful,  A  word 
not  ufed. 

Men  often  fwallow  falfities  for  truths,  dubioflties  for  cer¬ 
tainties,  fefibilities  for  poflibilities,  and  things  impoflible  for 
poflible.  Brown  s  V ulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

DUBIOUS.  n.f.  [ dubius ,  Latin] 

1.  Doubtful ;  not  fettled  in  an  opinion. 

2.  Uncertain  ;  that  of  which  the  truth  is  not  fully  known. 

No  quick  reply  to  dubious  queftions  make.  Denham. 
We  alfo  call  it  a  dubious  or  doubtful  propofition,  when 
there  are  no  arguments  on  either  fide.  Watts’s  Logick. 

3.  Not  plain  ;  not  clear. 

Satan  with  lefs  toil,  and  now  with  eafe, 

Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light.  Milt.  Pa.  Loft. 

Dubiously,  adv.  [from  dubious.]  Uncertainly;  without  any 
determination. 

Authors  write  often  dubioufly ,  even  in  matters  wherein  is 
expected  a  ftrict  definitive  truth.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i. 

Almanackmakers  are  fo  wife  to  wander  in  generals,  and 
talk  dubioufly,  and  leave  to  the  reader  the  bufinefs  of  inter¬ 
preting.  Swift’s  Predictions  for  the  Tear  1708. 

Du  biousness.  n.  f.  [  from  dubious.  J  Uncertainty  ;  doubt- 
fulnefs. 

DU'BITABLE.  adj.  [ dublto ,  Latin.]  Doubtful;  uncertain  ; 
what  may  be  doubted. 

Dubita'tion.  n.f.  [dubitatio,  Latin.]  The  ad*  of  doubting ; 
doubt.  & 

Many  of  the  ancients  denied  the  antipodes ;  but  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  our  enlarged  navigation  can  now  afiert  them  beyond 
all  dubitati.n.  Brown’ j  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

Dubitation  may  be  called  a  negative  perception  ;  that  is, 
when  I  perceive  that  what  I  fee,  is  not  what  I  would  fee.  Grew. 

Du'cal.  adj.  [from  duke.]  Pertaining  to  a  duke  ;  as,  a  ducal 
coronet.  ^ 

Du'cat.  n.  f  [from  duke.]  A  coin  ftruck  by  dukes:  in  filver 
valued  at  about  tour  {hillings  and  fix  pence;  in  gold  at  nine 
{hillings  and  fix  pence. 

I  cannot  inftantly  raife  up  the  grofs 
Of  full  three  thoufand  ducats.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venue. 
T.  here  was  one  that  died  in  debt :  it  was  reported,  where 
his  creditors  were,  that  he  was  dead  :  one  faid,  he  hath  car¬ 
ried  five  hundred  ducats  ot  mine  into  tlx:  other  world.  Bacon. 

DUCK,  n.f  [ducken,  to  dip,  Dutch  ] 

1 .  A  water  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame. 

The  ducks  that  heard  the  proclamation  cry’d, 

And  fear’d  a  perfecution  mi.ht  betide. 

Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  voyage  take, 

Obfcure  in  ruflies  of  the  liquid  lake.  Dryden’s  Hun’s  Priejl. 
Grubs  if  you  find  your  land  fubjedt  to,  turn  ducks  into 

it.  Mortimer’ s  Husbandry. 

7.  A  word  of  endearment,  or  fondnefs. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape,  or  lace  for  your  cap. 

My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a  ?  Shakejpcan’s  Winter’ j  Tale. 
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3.  A  declination  of  the  head  :  fo  called  from  the  frequent  action 

^  of  a  duck  in  the  water. 

Back,  fhepherds,  back ;  enough  your  play* 

’Till  next  funfhine  holyday  : 

Here  be  without  duck  or  nod. 

Other  trippings  to  be  trod. 

Of  lighter  toes,  and  fuch  court  guife 

As  Mercury  did  firft  devife.  Milton . 

4.  A  ftone  thrown  obliquely  on  the  waters  fo  as  to  ftrike  it  and 
rebound. 

Neither  crofs  and  pile,  nor  ducks  and  drakes,  are  quite  fo 
ancient  as  handy-dandv.  Arbuthn.  and  Popes  Mart .  Scriblerus . 

To  Duck.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dive  under  water  as  a  duck. 

The  varlet  faw.  When  to  the  flood  he  came. 

How  without  flop  or  flay  he  fiercely  leapt  ; 

And  deep  himfelf  be  ducked  in  the  fame. 

That  in  the  lake  his  lofty  creft  was  ffeept.  Fairy  Sheen, 
Let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas 
Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell’s  from  heav’n.  Shakefptare’s  Othello . 

Thou  art  wickedly  devout ; 

In  Tiber  ducking  thrice,  by  break  of  day.  Dry  den’s  Perf. 

2.  To  drop  down  the  head,  as  a  duck. 

As  fome  raw  youth  in  country  bred. 

When  at  a  fkirmifh  firft  he  hears 
The  bullets  whittling  round  his  ears. 

Will  duck  his  head  afide,  will  ftart, 

And  feel  a  trembling  at  his  heart.  Swift. 

3.  To  bow  low;  to  cringe.  In  Scottith  duyk ,  or  juyk,  to  make 
obeifance,  is  ftill  ufed. 

I  cannot  flatter  and  look  fair, 

Smile  in  mens  faces,  fmootb,  deceive,  and  cog. 

Duck  with  French  nods  and  apifh  courtefy.  Sbakefp.  R.  III. 

The  learned  pate 

Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.  Shakefpeare’ s  Timm. 

Du'cker.  n.f.  [from  duck.] 

1.  A  diver. 

2.  A  cringer.  Dijl. 

To  Duck.  v.  a.  To  put  underwater. 

Du'ckingstool.  n.f.  [duck  and  fool. ]  A  chair  in  which 
fcolds  are  tied,  and  put  under  water. 

She  in  the  duckingflool  fhould  take  her  feat, 

Dreft  like  herfelf  in  a  great  chair  of  ftate.  Dorfet. 

Reclaim  the  obftinately  opprobrious  and  virulent  women, 
and  make  the  duckingflool  more  ufeful.  Addifon  s  Freeholder. 

Du '  CKLEGGED.  adj.  [ duck  and  leg.]  Short  legged. 

Duckleggd ,  fhort  waifted,  fuch  a  dwarf  fhe  is. 

That  fhe  muff  rife  on  tiptoes  for  a  kifs.  Dry  den’s  Juv.  Sat. 

Du'ckling.  n.f.  [from  duck.]  A  young  duck;  the  brood  of 
the  duck. 

Ducklings ,  though  hatched  and  led  by  a  hen,  if  fhe  brings 
them  to  the  brink  of  a  river  or  pond,  prefently  leave  her,  and 
in  they  go-  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Ev’ry  morn 

Amid’  the  ducklings  let  her  fcatter  corn.  Gay’s  Pajl orals. 

Du'ckmeat.  n.f.  [ duck  and  meat. ]  A  common  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in  Handing  waters. 

Du  ckco'y.  n.f.  [See  To  Ducicoy.]  Any  means  of  enticing 
and  enfnaring. 

Seducers  have  found  it  the  mod  compendious  way  to  their 
defigns  to  lead  captive  filly  women,  and  make  them  the  duck- 
coys  to  their  whole  family.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Ducko'y.  v.  a.  [miftaken  for  decoy  :  the  decoy  being  com¬ 
monly  pradifed  upon  ducks,  produced  the  errour.J  To  entice 
to  a  fnare. 

This  fifh  hath  a  (lender  membranous  firing,  which  he  pro¬ 
jects  and  draws  in  at  pleafure,  as  a  ferpent  doth  his  tongue  : 
with  this  he  duckoys  little  fifties,  and  then  preys  upon  them. 

Grew  s  Mufceum. 

Du'ck^foot.  n.f  Black  fnakeroot,  or  Mayapple. 

The  cup  of  the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf :  the  flowers  are 
hexapetalous ;  the  footftalk  of  theflow7er  comes  out  from  the 
ftalk  of  the  leaf:  the  fruit  is  fhaped  like  an  urn,  and  contains 
many  roundifh  fimbriated  feeds.  Miller . 

Du'ckweed.  n.f.  [ duck  and  weed.]  The  fame  with  duck- 
meat. 

That  we  call  duckweed,  hath  a  leaf  no  bigger  than  a  thyme- 
leaf,  but  of  a  frefher  green ;  and  putteth  forth  a  little  firing 
into  the  water,  far  from  the  bottom.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Duct.  n.f.  [ ductus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Guidance;  direction. 

This  dodrine,  by  fattening  all  our  adions,  by  a  fatal  de¬ 
cree  at  the  foot  of  God’s  chair,  leaves  nothing  to  us  but  only 
to  obey  our  tate,  to  follow  the  cludi  of  the  flats,  or  neceflity 
of  thofe  irony  chains  which  we  are  born  under.  Hammond. 

2.  A  paflage  through  which  any  thing  is  conducted. 

A  dudt  from  each  of  thofe  cells  ran  into  the  loot  of  the 
tongue,  where  both  joined  together,  and  puffed  forward  in 
one  common  du£t  to  the  tip  of  it.  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N  .  275. 

It  wasobferved,  that  the  chyle  in  the  thoracick  dudl  retained 
the  original  tafte  of  the  aliment.  Arbuthuot  on  Aliments. 
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DU'CT  ILE.  adj.  [duflilis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Flexible;  pliable. 

Thick  woods  and  gloomy  night 
Conceal  the  happy  plant  from  human  light : 

(  hie  bough  it  bears  ;  but,  wond’rous  to  behold, 

1  he  club  tile  rind  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold.  Drydcn’s  AEn, 

2.  Eafy  to  be  drawn  out  into  length,  or  expanded. 

All  bodies,  ductile  and  tenfile,  as  metals,  that  will  be  drawn 
into  wires ;  wool  and  tow,  that  will  be  drawn  into  yarn  or 
thread,  have  in  them  the  appetite  of  not  difeontinuing  ftrong. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 
Gold,  as  it  is  the  pureft,  fo  it  is  the  fofteft  and  moft  duftile 
of  all  metals.  Dryden’s  Fables ,  Dedicat. 

3.  f  ratable  ;  obfequious  ;  complying  ;  yielding. 

He  generous  thoughts  inftills 
Of  true  nobility  ;  forms  their  didtile  minds 
Bo  human  virtues.  Phillips. 

I  heir  deflgning  leaders  cannot  defire  a  more  ductile  and 
eafy  people  to  work  upon.  Addifon’ s  Freeholder ,  N°.  7. 

DuctilEness.  n.f.  [from  ductile.]  Flexibility;  ductility, 

I,  when  I  value  gold,  may  think  upon 
The  duttilenefs ,  the  application  ; 

The  wholfomnefs,  the  ingenuity, 

From  ruft,  from  foil,  from  fire  ever  free.  Donne . 

Ducti'lity.  n.f.  [from  ductile.] 

1.  Quality  of  fuffering  extenfion  ;  flexibility. 

Yellow  colour  and  ductility  are  properties  of  gold  :  they  be¬ 
long  to  all  gold,  but  not  only  to  gold  ;  for  faffron  is  alfo  yel¬ 
low,  and  lead  is  dudile.  Watts’s  Logick+ 

2.  Obfequioufnefs  ;  compliance. 

Du'dgeon.  n.f.  [, dolch ,  German.] 

1.  A  final]  dagger. 

I  fee  thee  ftill ; 

And,  on  the  blade  of  thy  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood.  Sbakefp. 

I  was  a  ferviceable  duds  cm. 

Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging.  Huclibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  t. 

2.  Malice;  iullennefs ;  malignity;  ill  will. 

Civil  dudgeon  firft  grew  high, 

And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why.  Hudibras,p.  i.  c.  r. 
The  cuckow  took  this  a  little  in  dudyeon.  L’Ejlrange. 

DUE.  adj.  The  participle  paffive  of  owe.  [die,  French.] 

1.  Owed  ;  that  which  any  one  has  a  right  to  demand  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  compad,  or  for  any  other  reafon. 

There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  fome  com¬ 
mendation  and  gracing,  where  caufes  are  well  handled  and 
fair  pleaded.  Bacon,  Ejfay  57. 

There  is  Iikewife  due  to  the  publick  a  civil  reprehenfion  of 
advocates,  where  there  appeareth  cunning,  grofs  negled,  or 
flight  information.  Bacon,  Ejfay  57. 

Mirth  and  chearfulnefs  are  but  the  due  reward  of  innocency 
o'f  life.  More’ s  Divine  Dialogues. 

A  prefent  blcfling  upon  our  fafts  is  neither  originally  due 
from  God’s  juftice,  nor  becomes  due  to  us  from  his  veracity. 

.  -  Smalridge’ s  Sermons. 

There  is  a  refped  due  to’ mankind,  which  fhould  incline 
ever  the  wifeft  of  men  to  follow  innocent  cufloms.  Watts . 

2.  Proper  ;  fit;  appropriate. 

Opportunity  may  be  taken  to  excite,  in  perfons  attending 
on  thofe  folemnities,  a  due  fenfe  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  fatif- 
fadions.  Atterbury. 

3.  Exad ;  without  deviation. 

You  might  fie  him  come  towards  me  beating  the  ground 
in  fo  due  time,  as  no  dancer  can  obferve  better  meafure.  Sidn. 

And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour,  prepar’d 
For  dinner  favoury  fruits.  ’  Miltons  Paradifc  Loft,  b.  v. 

Due.  adv.  [from  the  adjective.]  Exadly;  diredly;  duly. 

Like  the  Pontick  fea, 

Whofe  icy  current,  and  compulfive  courfe. 

Ne’er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 

To  the  Propontick  and  the  Hellefpont.  Sbakefp.  Othello. 

Due.  n.f.  [from  the  adjective.] 

*  •  1  b^t  which  belongs  to  one;  that  which  may  be  juftly 
claimed. 
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Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 

Derives  itfelf  to  me.  Shakefpear 

1  he  fon  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth. 

Lives  in  the  Englifh  court.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth 

Thou  better  know’ft 

1  he  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 

Eftcds  of  courtefy,  dues  of  gratitude: 

T  hy  half  q’  th’  kingdom  thou  haft  not  forgot. 

Wherein  I  thee  endow’d.  Shakcjpeare’s  King  Lea 

I  defire  of  you  a  condud  over  land. 

• — My  lord,  you  are  appointed  for  that  purpofe; 

J  he  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit.  Sbakefp.  Cymbelin 
I  take  this  garland,  n«t  as  given  by  you, 

But  as  my  merit,  and  my  beauty’s  due .  Dryd.  Ind.  Etnpero 
No  popular  affimbly  ever  knew,  or  propofed,  or  dcclar< 
what  fhare^f  power  was  their  due.  Swi) 

2.  Right;  juft  title. 
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The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due , 

And  by  command  of  heav’n’s  all-powerful  king, 

I  keep.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  ii.  1.  85  0. 

3.  Whatever  cuflom  or  law  requires  to  be  done. 

Befriend 

Us  thy  vow’d  priefts,  ’till  outmoft  end 
Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out.  Milt.  Par-  Reg, 
They  pay  the  dead  his  annual  dues.  Dry  den. 

4.  Cuftonv,  tribute. 

In  refpedt  of  the  exorbitant  dues  that  are  paid  at  moll  other 
ports,  this  defervedly  retains  the  name  of  free.  Add  if  on. 

To  Due.  y.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pay  as  due. 

This  is  the  lateft  glory  of  their  praife. 

That  I  thy  enemy  due  thee  withal.  Shakefpeare's  Plenry  VI. 
DU'EL.  n.f  [duellum,  Latin.]  A  combat  between  two;  a 
Tingle  fight. 

In  many  armies,  if  the  matter  fhould  be  tried  by  duel  be¬ 
tween  two  champions,  the  vidfory  fhould  go  on  the  one  fide  ; 
and  yet  if  it  be  tried  by  the  grofs,  go  on  the  other  fide.  Bacon. 
To  whom  thus  Michael :  dream  not  of  your  fight 
As  of  a  duel,  or  the  local  wounds 

Of  head  or  heel.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xii.  /.  387. 

’ Twas  I  that  wrong’d  you  ;  you  my  life  have  fought : 
No  duel  ever  was  more  juftly  fought.  Waller. 

To  Du'el.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  fight  a  Tingle  combat. 
The  challenging  and  fighting  with  a  man,  a  certain  pofi- 
tive  mode  of  attion,  by  particular  ideas  diftinguifhed  from  all 
others,  is  called  duelling.  Locke. 

To  Du'el.  v.  a.  To  attack  or  fight  with  fingly. 

Who  Tingle 

Duell'd  their  armies,  rank’d  in  proud  array, 

Himfelf  an  army,  now  unequal  match 
To  fave  himfelf  againft  a  coward  arm’d, 

At  one  lpear’s  length.  Milton's  Agonijlcs,  l.  344. 

Du'eLLer.  n.f  [from  due  If  A  Tingle  combatant. 

They  perhaps  begin  as  Tingle  duelers ,  but  then  they  Toon  get 
their  troops  about  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Du'ellist.  n.f  [from  duel] 

1.  A  Tingle  combatant. 

If  the  king  ends  the  differences,  the  cafe  will  fall  out  no 
worfe  than  when  two  duellijls  enter  the  field,  where  the  worfted 
party  hath  his  fword  again,  without  further  hurt.  Suckling. 
Henceforth  let  poets,  ere  allow’d  to  write, 

Be  fearch’d  like  duellfs  before  they  fight.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  profeffes  to  live  by  rules  of  honour. 

His  bought  arms  Mung  not  lik’d  ;  for  his  firft  day 
‘  Of  bearing  them  in  field,  he  threw ’em  away; 

And  hath  no  honour  loft,  our  duellijls  fay.  Ben.  Johnfon. 
DUE'LLO.  n.f.  [Italian.]  The  duel ;  the  rule  of  duelling. 
The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour’s  fake,  have  one  bout 
with  you  :  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it.  Sh.  Twelfth  Night. 
DUE'NNA.  n.f.  [Spanifh.]  An  old  Woman  kept  to  guard 
a  younger. 

I  felt  the  ardour  of  my  paffion  iqcreafe  as  the  feafon  ad¬ 
vanced,  ’till  in  the  month  of  July  I  could  no  longer  contain : 
I  bribed  her  duenna ,  was  admitted  to  the  bath,  faw  her  un- 
dreffed,  and  the  wonder  difplayed.  '  Ar  but  knot  and  Pope. 
Dug.  n.f.  [deggia,  to  give  fuck,  Iflandick.] 

1 .  A  pap  ;  a  nipple  ;  a  teat :  fpoken  of  beafts,  or  in  malice  or 
contempt  of  human  beings. 

Of  her  there  bred 

A  thoufand  young  ones,  which  fhe  daily  fed, 
bucking  upon  her  poifonous  dugs ;  each  one 
Of  fundry  fhape,  yet  all  ill  favoured.  Fairy  Sfueen,  l.  i. 
They  are  firft  fed  and  nourifhed  with  the  milk  of  a  ftrange 
dug.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

Then  fhines  the  goat,  whofe  brutifh  dugs  fupply’d 
The  infant  Jove,  and  nurft  his  growing  pride.  Creech. 

2.  It  feems  to  have  been  ufed  formerly  of  the  breaft  without 
reproach. 

It  was  a  faithlefs  fquire  that  was  the  fource 
Of  all  my  forrow,  and  of  thefe  fad  tears  ; 

With  whom,  from  tender  dug  of  common  nourfe, 

At  once  I  was  up  brought.  Fairy  ghtcen,  b.  ii.  cant.  4. 

As  m  id  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe, 

Dying  with  mother’s  dug  between  its  lips.  S  ha  kef.  Hen.  VI. 
Dug.  preterit,  and  part.  pajf.  of  dig . 

They  had  often  found  medals,  and  pipes  of  lead,  as  they 
dug  among  the  rubbifh.  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

DUKE,  n.f  [due,  French;  dux,  Latin.]  One  of  the  higheft 
order  of  nobility  in  England ;  in  rank  a  nobleman  next  to 
the  royal  family. 

The  duke  of  Cornwal,  and  Regan  his  dutcheft,  will  be  here 
with  him  this  night.  Shakefreare's  King  Lear. 

Aurmarle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter  mult  lofe 
The  names  of  dukes ,  their  titles,  dignities. 

And  whatfoever  profits  thereby  rife.  Daniel's  C.  War. 
Dtj'kfdom.  n.f  [from  duke.] 

I.  I  he  feigniory  or  poffeflions  of  a  duke. 

Her  brother  found  a  wife, 

Where  he  himfelf  was  loft ;  Profpero  his  dukedom 

In  a  poor  ifle.  Sbakcfpeare's  Tempejl. 
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The  cardinal  never  refigned  his  purple  for  the  £rofpe&  of 
giving  an  heir  to  the  dukedotn  of  Tufcany.  Addifon. 

2.  The  title  or  quality  of  a  duke. 

Du'lbrained.  adi.  [dull  and  brain.']  Stupid  ;  doltifh ;  foolifh. 

This  arm  of  mine  hath  chaftifed 
The  petty  rebel,  dulbrain’d  Buckingham.  Shakef  Rich.  III. 

Du’lcet.  adj .  [dulcis,  Latin.] 

1.  Sweet  to  the  tafte ;  lufeious. 

From  fweet  kernels  prefs’d, 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams ;  nor  thefe  to  hold 

Wants  flie  fit  vefTels  pure.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  V. 

z.  Sweet  to  the  ear ;  harmonious;  melodious. 

I  fat  upon  a  promontory, 

And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 

Uttering  fuch  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 

That  the  rude  fea  grew  civil  at  her  fong.  Shakcfpcare. 

A  fabrick  huge 

Rofe  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  found 

Of  dulcet  fymphonies,  and  voices  fweet.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl. 

Dulcifica'tion.  n.f  [from  dulcify.]  The  adt  of  fweetning; 
the  adf  of  freeing  from  acidity,  faltnefs,  or  acrimony. 

In  colcothar  the  exadleft  calcination,  followed  by  an  exqui- 
fite  dulcification,  does  not  reduce  the  remaining  body  into 
elementary  earth  ;  for  after  the  fait  or  vitriol,  if  the  calcina¬ 
tion  have  been  too  faint,  is  drawn  out  of  the  colcothar,  the 
refidue  is  not  earth,  but  a  mixt  body,  rich  in  medical  vir¬ 
tues.  Boyle's  Scept.  Cbym. 

To  DU'LCIFY.  v.  a.  [dulcifier,  French.]  Tofweeten;  to 
fet  free  from  acidity,  faltnefs,  or  acrimony  of  any  kind. 

A  decodtion  of  wild  gourd,  or  colocynthis,  -though  fome- 
what  qualified,  will  not  from  every  hand  be  dulcified  into  ali¬ 
ment,  by  an  addition  of  flower  or  meal/  Braun  s  Vulgar  Err. 

I  dreffed  him  with  a  pledgit,  dipt  in  a  dulcified  tindture  of 
vitriol.  Wifemari s  Surgery. 

Spirit  of  wine  dulcifies  fpirit  of  fait ;  nitre,  or  vitriol  have 
other  bad  effects.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Du'lcimer.  n.f.  [dolcimello,  Skinner.]  A  mufical  inftrument 
played  by  ftriking  the  brafs  wires  with  little  flicks. 

Ye  hear  the  found  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  fackbut, 
pfaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  mufick.  Dan.  iii.  5. 

To  DU'LCORATE.  v.  a.  [from  dulcis,  Latin.]  Tofweeten; 
to  make  lefs  acrimonious. 

The  ancients,  for  the  dulcorating  of  fruit,  do  commend 
fwine’s  dung  above  all  other  dung.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

Turbith  mineral,  as  it  is  fold  in  the  fhops,  is  a  rough  me¬ 
dicine;  but  being  fomewhat  dulccrated,  firft  procureth  vomit¬ 
ing,  and  then  falivation.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

Dulcora'tion.  n.f  [from  dulcorate.]  The  act  of  fweet- 
ening. 

Malt  gathereth  a  fweetnefs  to  the  tafte,  which  appeareth  in 
the  wort :  the  dulcoration  of  things  is  worthy  to  be  tried  to  the 
full ;  for  that  dulcoration  importeth  a  degree  to  nourifhment : 
and  the  making  of  things  inalimental  to  become  alimental, 
may  be  an  experiment  of  great  profit  for  making  new  vidtuals. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  649. 

Du'lhead  n.f.  [dull  and  head.]  A  blockhead;  a  wretch 
foolifh  and  ftupid  ;  a  dolt. 

This  people  be  fools  and  dulheads  to  all  goodnefs ;  but 
fubtle,  cunning,  and  bold  in  any  mifehief.  Afham's  Schoolm. 

Du'lia.  n.f.  [fexEta.]  An  inferiour  kind  of  adoration. 

Paleotus  faith,  that  the  fame  worfhip  which  is  given  to  the 
prototype  may  be  given  to  the  image;  but  with  the  different 
degrees  of  latria  and  dulia.  Stillingfieet. 

DULL.  adj.  [dwl,  Welfh  ;  bole,  Saxon;  dol,  mad,  Dutch.] 

1.  Stupid;  doltifh  ;  blockifh ;  unapprehenfive ;  indocile;  flow 
of  underftanding. 

Such  is  their  evil  hap  to  play  upon  dull  fpirited  men.  Hooker. 
He  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature,  nor  art,  may  com¬ 
plain  of  grofs  breeding,  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred.  Sbak. 

Sometimes  this  perception,  in  fome  kind  of  bodies,  is  far 
more  fubtile  than  the  fenfe  ;  fo  that  the  fenfe  is  but  a  dull  thing 
in  comparifon  of  it.  Eacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

Every  man,  even  the  dullefi,  is  thinking  more  than  the  moft 
eloquent  can  teach  him  how  to  utter. 

2.  Blunt;  obtufe. 

Meeting  with  time,  Slack  thing,  faid  I, 

Thy  feythe  is  dull ;  whet  it,  for  Ihame. 

3.  Unready  ;  aukward. 

Gynecia  a  great  while  flood  Hill,  with  a  kind  of  dull  amaze¬ 
ment  looking  ftedfaftly  upon  her.  Sidney. 

O  help  thou  my  w'eak  wit,  and  fharpen  my  dull  tongue. 

Fairy  Jh/ecn,  b.  i.  Jlanz.  2. 
Memory  is  fo  neceffary  to  all  conditions  of  life,  that  we 
are  not  to  fear  it  fhould  grow  dull  for  want  of  exercife,  if 
exercife  would  make  it  ftronger.  Locke. 

4.  Hebetated;  not  quick. 

This  people’s  heart  is  waxed  grofs,  and  their  ears  are  dull 
of  hearing.  Math.  xiii.  15. 

5.  Sad;  melancholy. 

6.  Sluggifh  ;  heavy  ;  flow  of  motion. 

I  henceforth  the  waters  waxed  dull  and  flow. 

And  all  that  di  unk  thereof  did  faint  and  feeble  grow.  F. 

7,  Grofs; 
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7.  Grofs;  cloggy;  vile. 

She  excels  each  mortal  thing 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling.  Sbak.  Tiuo  Gent,  of  Verona. 

8.  Not  exhilaterating  ;  not  delightful ;  as,  to  make  dictionaries  is 
dull  work. 

9.  Not  bright;  as,  the  mirror  is  dull,  the  fire  is  dull. 

I’ll  not  be  made  a  foft  and  dull  ey’d  fool, 

Tofhake  the  head,  relent,  and  figh,  and  yield 

To  Chriftian  intercefTors.  Shakefpeare  s  Merch.  of  Venice. 

10.  Drowfy;  fleepy.  J 

To  Dull,  v  a.  [from  the  adjeftive.J 

1.  Toftupify;  to  infatuate. 

Nothing  hath  more  dulled  the  wits,  or  taken  away  the  will 
of  children  from  learning,  than  care  in  making  of  Latin.  Afch. 

Thofe  drugs  fhe  has 

Will  ftupify  and  dull  the  fenfe  awhile.  Shakcfp.  Cymbeline. 

2.  To  blunt;  to  obtund. 

I  his  entrance  of  the  battle  did  whet  the  courage  of  the 
Spaniards,  though  it  dulled  their  fwords.  °  Bacon. 

3.  I  o  fadden  ;  to  make  melancholy. 

4.  To  hebetate  ;  to  weaken. 

Now  forc’d  to  overflow  with  brackifti  tears, 

The  troublous  noife  did  dull  their  dainty  ears.  Spenfer. 

5.  To  damp;  to  clog. 

Prayers  were  fhort,  as  if  darts  thrown  out  with  a  fudden 
quicknefs,  left  that  vigilant  and  ereft  attention  of  mind, 
which  in  prayer  is  very  necefi'ary,  fhould  be  wafted  or  dulled 
through  continuance.  Hooker ,  b.v.  f.  33. 

In  bodies,  union  ftrengtheneth  and  cherifheth  any  natural 
aft  ion ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  weakeneth  and  dulleth  any 
violent  impreflion  ,  and  even  fo  is  it  of  minds.  Bacon's  Effays . 

6.  To  make  weary,  or  flow  of  motion. 

7.  To  fully  brightnefs. 

The  breath  dulls  the  mirrour.  Bacon. 

Du'LLARr.  n.f.  [from  dull.]  A  blockhead;  a  dolt;  a  ftupid 
fellow  ;  a  dunce. 

What,  mak’ft  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  aft  ? 

W  ilt  tnou  not  fpealc  to  me  ?  Shcikefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

Thou  muft  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 

If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
W ere  very  pregnant  and  potential  fpurs 
To  make  thee  leek  it.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

Du'lly.  adv.  [from  dull  ] 

1.  Stupidly;  doltifhly. 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  imitate  nature  in  every  circumftance 
Jullyy  literally,  and  meanly  ;  but  it  becomes  a  painter  to  take 
'  what  is  raoft  beautiful.  D'ryden's  Dufrefnoy. 

2.  Slowly  ;  fluggifhly. 

The  air,  if  it  be  moift,  doth  in  a  degree  quench  the  flame, 
and  howfoever  maketh  it  burn  more  dully.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hijl. 
3-  Not  vigoroufly  ;  not  gaily ;  not  brightly  ;  not  keenly. 
Dullness,  n.f.  [from  dull.] 

1.  Stupidity;  weaknefs  of  intellect ;  indocility;  flownefs  of  ap- 
prehenfion. 

Nor  is  the  dulnefs  of  the  fcholar  to  extinguifh,  but  rather 
’’  to  inflame  the  charity  of  the  teacher.  South's  Sermons. 

Shadwel  alone  my  perfeft  image  bears, 

Mature  in  dulnefs  from  his  tender  years.  Dryden. 

2.  Want  of  quick  perception. 

Nature,  by  a  continual  ufe  of  any  thing,  groweth  to  a  fatiety 
and  dulnefs ,  either  of  appetite  or  working.  "Bacon  s  Nat.  Hijl. 

3.  Drowfinefs  ;  inclination  to  fleep. 

Here  ceafe  more  queftions  ; 

Thou  art  inclin’d  to  fleep.  ’Tis  a  good  dulnefs , 

And  give  it  way.  Shakefpeare’s  Tcmpefl. 

4.  Siuggifhnefs  of  motion. 

5.  Dimnefs;  want  of  luftre^ 
t.  Bluntnefs  ;  want  of  edge. 

Du  'ly.  adv.  [from  clue.] 

1.  Properly;  fitly;  in  the  due  manner. 

Ever  fince  they  firmly  have  retained. 

And  duly  well  obierved  his  beheaft.  Spenfer. 

I  do  not  know 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  fhould  tender. 

More  than  myall,  which  is  nothing;  nor  my  prayers 
Are  not  words  duly  hallow’d,  nor  my  wiflbes 
More  worth  than  vanities ;  yet  prayers  and  wifhes 
Are  all  I  can  return.  Shakef -care's  Hmry  VIII. 

In  the  body,  when  the  principal  parts,  as  the  heart  and 
liver,  do  their  offices,  and  all  the  inferiour  fmaller  veflels  aft 
orderly  and  duly,  there  arifes  a  fweet  enjoyment  upon  the 
whole,  which  we  call  health.  South's  Sermons. 

If  attention  be  duly  engaged  to  thofe  refleftions,  they  can¬ 
not  fail  of  influence.  Rogers ,  Sermon  3. 

2.  Regularly  ;  exaftly. 

Seldom  at  church,  ’twas  fuch  a  bufy  life ; 

But  du’y  fent  his  family  and  wife.  Pope ,  Epijlle  3. 

DUMB.  adj.  [Oil  he  was  filent ;  dumbs ,  Gothick;  bumbe, 
Saxon;  dum,  Danifh;  dom,  Dutch,  dull. J 
<•  Mute;  incapable  of  fpeech. 

It  hath  pleafed  himfelf  fometime  to  unloofe  the  very 
tongues  even  of  dumb  creatures,  and  to  teach  them  to 
VOL.  I. 
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plead  in  their  own  defence,  left  the  cruelty  of  man  fhould 
perlift  to  afflidl  them.  Hooker ,  b.  v.f.  8. 

They  fpake  not  a  word  ; 

But  like  dumb  ftatues,  or  unbreathing  ftones, 

Star  d  each  on  other.  Shakefpeare’s  Richard  III. 

Some  pofitivc  terms  fignify  a  negative  idea:  blind  implies  a 
privation  of  fight,  dumb  a  denial  of  fpeech.  IVatts's  Lceick. 

2.  Deprived  of  fpeech.  6 

They  fung  no  more,  or  only  fung  his  fame; 

Struck  dumb ,  they  all  admir’d  the  godlike  man.  Dryden. 

3.  Mute;  not  ufing  words. 

He  is  a  proper  man’s  pifture  ;  but,  alas  !  who  can  converfe 
with  a  dumb  fhow?  Shakefpeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

His  gentle  dumb  expreffion  turn’d  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  his  play.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl. 

Her  humble  geftures  made  the  refidue  plain, 

Dumb  eloquence  perfuading  more  than  fpeech.  Rofcotnmon. 

For  he  who  covets  gain  in  fuch  exce  s, 

Does  by  dumb  figns  himfelf  as  much  exprefs, 

As  if  in  words  at  length  he  fhow’d  his  mind.  Dryden  sjuv. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  lovers  to  complain, 
relent,  languish,  defpair,  and  die  in  dumb  fhow.  Addif.  Sped. 

4.  Silent ;  refuting  to  fpeak. 

T  he  good  old  feer  withftood 
Th’  intended  treafon,  and  was  dumb  to  blood  ; 

’1  ill  tir’d  with  endlefs  clamours,  and  purfuit 
Of  Ithacus,  he  flood  no  longer  mute.  Dryden' s  /En. 

Du'mbly.  aclv.  [from  dumb.]  Mutely;  filently ;  without 
words. 

Du'mbness.  n.f.  [from  dumb.] 

1.  Incapacity  to  fpeak. 

2.  Omiffion  of  fpeech  ;  mutenefs.  * 

There  was  fpeech  in  their  dumbnefs,  language  in  their  very 
gefture :  they  looked  as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ranlomed, 
or  one  deftroyed.  Shakefpeare' s  IV inter  s  d ale. 

To  th’  dumbnefs  of  the  gefture 
One  might  interpret.  Shakefpeare' s  Timon  of  Athens. 

3.  Refufal  to  fpeak  ;  filence. 

’Tis  love,  faid  fire ;  and  then  my  downcaft  eyes. 

And  guilty  dumbnefs ,  witnefs’d  my  furprize.  Dryden. 

To  Du'mbfound.  v.  a.  [from  dumb.]  To  confufe;  to  ftrike 
dumb.  A  low  phrafe. 

They  had  like  to  have  dumbfounded  the  juftice  ;  but  his  clerk 
came  in  to  his  affiftance.  Spectator ,  N°.  616, 

DUMP.  n.f.  [from  d.m ,  ftupid,  Dutch.] 

1 .  Sorrow  ;  melancholy  ;  fadnefs. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  fing  no  mo 
Of  dumps  fo  dull  and  heavy  ; 

1  he  frauds  of  men  were  ever  fo, 

Since  Summer  firft  was  leafy.  Sh.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing . 

Vifit  by  night  your  lady’s  chamber  window 
With  fome  fweet  confort :  to  their  inftruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump  ;  the  night’s  dead  filence 
Will  well  become  fuch  fweet  complaining  grievance.  Shak. 

Funerals  with  flately  ponip  < 

March  flowly  on,  in  folemn  dump.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  r. 

The  fquire  who  fought  on  bloody  flumps. 

By  future  bards  bewail'd  in  doleful  dumps.  '  Gay’s  Pajl orals. 

2.  Abfence  of  mind;  reverie. 

This  fhame  dumps  caufe  to  well-bred  people,  when  it 
carries  them  away  from  the  company.  Locke. 

Du'mpish.  adj.  [from  dump.]  Sad;  melancholy;  forrowful. 
New  year,  forth  looking  out  of  Janus’  gate. 

Doth  feem  to  promife  hope  of  new  delight; 

And  bidding  th’  old  adieu,  his  pafl'ed  date 
Bids  all  old  thoughts  to  die  in  dumpifh  fpight.  Spenfer. 
The  life  which  I  live  at  this  age  is  not  a  dead,  dumpifh ,  and 
four  life  ;  but  chearful,  lively,  and  pleafant.  Herbert . 

Du'mpling.  n.f.  [from  dump,  heavinefs.]  A  fort  of  pudding. 
You  prate  too  long,  likfe  a  book-learn’d  fot, 

’Till  pudding  and  dumpling  burn  to  pot.  Dryden. 

Dun.  adj.  [bun,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  colour  partaking  of  brown  and  black. 

By  mixing  fuch  powders  we  are  not  to  expeft  a  ftrong  and 
full  white,  fuch  as  is  that  of  paper;  but  fome  dufkyobfeure 
one,  fuch  as  might  arife  from  a  mixture  of  light  and  darknefs, 
or  from  white  and  black,  that  is,  a  grey,  or  dun,  or  ruflet 
brown.  Newton's  Opt. 

2.  Dark ;  gloomy. 

Come,  thick  night! 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnefl  fmoke  of  hell, 

1  hat  my  keen  knife  fee  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 

Nor  heav’n  peep  through  the  blanket  ot  the  dark. 

To  cry  hold!  hold!  Shakefpeare  s  Macbeth. 

He  then  furvey’d 

Hell,  and  the  gulph  between,  and  Satan  there 
Coafting  the  wall  of  heav’n  on  this  fide, 

In  the  dun  air  fublime.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  in.  /.  69  - 
To  DUN.  v.  a.  [bunan,  Saxon,  to  clamour.]  To  claim  a 
debt  with  vehemence  and  importunity. 

Borrow  of  thy  back,  and  borrow  of  thy  belly:  they’ll 
never  alk  thee  again.  I  (hall  be  dunning  thee  every  day.  Bac.n 
7  Q-  I  remembec 


DUN 


D  U  R 


T  remember  what  {he  won  : 

And  hath  Ihe  Cent  fo  foon  to  dun  ?  Swift . 

When  thou  dud jl  their  parents,  feldom  they, 

Without  a  fuit  before  the  tribune,  pay.  Dryden’s  "Juvenal. 

Dun.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  clamorous,  importunate,  trou- 
blefome  creditor. 

Thus,  while  my  joylefs  minutes  tedious  flow, 

With  looks  demure,  and  filent  pace,  a  dun , 

Horrible  monfter  !  hated  by  gods  and  men, 

To  my  aerial  citadel  afeends.  Phillips. 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  be  pulled  by  the  fleeve  by  fome  raf- 
cally  dun,  Sir,  remember  my  bill.  Arbuthn.  Hijlory  of  J .  Bull. 

Dunce,  n.f.  [A  word  of  uncertain  etymology  ;  perhaps  from 
dum,  the  Dutch  ftupid.J  A  dullard  ;  a  dolt  >  a  thickfkul ;  a 
ftupid  indocile  animal. 

Dunce  at  the  belt;  in  ftreets  but  fcarce  allow’d, 

To  tickle,  on  thyftraw,  the  ftupid  crowd.  Dryden’s  Virgil. 
Was  Epiphanius  fo  great  a  dunce  to  imagine  a  thing,  indif¬ 
ferent  in  itfelf,  fhould  be  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  law  of 
God  ?  -  Stilling  feet. 

I  never  knew  this  town  without  dunces  of  figure,  who  had 


credit  enough  to  give  rife  to  fome  new  word. 


Swift. 


I 


Swift. 


DUNG.  n.f.  [&jnej,  Saxon.]  The  excrement  of  animals  uled 
to  fatten  ground. 

For  dung ,  all  excrements  are  the  refufe  and  putrifadlions  of 
nourifhment.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  696. 

I  judge  the  likelieft  way  to  be  the  perforation  of  the 
body  of  the  tree  in  feveral  places,  one  above  the  other ; 
and  the  filling  of  the  holes  with  dung ,  mingled  with  the  medi¬ 
cine  ;  and  the  watering  of  thofe  lumps  of  dung ,  with  fquirts 
of  an  infufion  of  the  medicine  in  dunged  water,  once  in  three 
or  four  days.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory,  N0.  5 CO. 

For  when  from  herbs  the  pure  part  muft  be  won, 

From  grofs  by  ’{filling,  this  is  better  done 
By  defpis’d  dung  than  by  the  fire  or  fun.  Donne. 

He  foon  would  learn  to’ think  like  me, 

And  blefs  his  ravifih’d  eyes  to  fee 
Such  order  from  confufion  fprung, 

Such  gaudy  tulips  rais’d  from  dung. 

To  Dung.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fatten  with  dung. 

It  was  received  of  old,  that  dunging  of  grounds,  when  the 
Weft  wind  bloweth,  and  in  the  decreafe  of  the  moon,  doth 
greatly  help.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  667. 

There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found, 

That  carry’d  com  poll  forth  to  dung  the  ground.  Dry  den. 

Du'ngeon.  n.f.  [from  donjon ,  the  tower  in  which  prifoners 
were  kept,  whence  all  prifons  eminently  ftrong  were  in  time 
called  dungeons.]  A  clofe  prifon :  generally  fpoke  of  a  prifon 
dark  or  fubterraneous. 

Then  up  he  took  the  {lumbered  fenfelefs  corfe. 

And  e’re  he  could  out  of  his  fwoon  awake. 

Him  to  his  caftle  brought  with  hafty  force. 

And  in  a  dungeon  deep  him  threw  without  remorfe.  Fa.  Jjhi. 

We  know  not  that  the  king  of  heav’n  hath  doom’d 
This  place  our  dungeon  ;  not  our  fafe  retreat 
Beyond  his  potent  arm.  Milt  on’ s  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  ii. 

Now  from  the  North 
Of  Norumbeque,  and  the  Samoed  fhore, 

Burfting  their  brazen  dungeon ,  arm’d  with  ice. 

And  fnow,  and  hail,  come  ftormy  guft,  and  flaw.  Milton. 
By  imagination  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertain¬ 
ing  himfelf  with  feenes  and  landfkapes,  more  beautiful  than 
any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature.  Addif. 

Du'ngfork.  n.f.  [dung  and.  fork.]  A  fork  to  tofs  out  dung 
from  Rabies. 

Dungforks  and  paddles  are  common  every  where.  Mortimer. 

Du'n  GHIL.  n.f.  [dung  and  hill.] 

1.  An  heap  or  accumulation  of  dung. 

I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth ;  for 
the  which  his  animals  on  his  dunghils  are  as  much  bound  to 
him  as  I.  Shakefpeare’s  As  you  like  it. 

Turn  out  that  eyelefs  villain ;  throw  this  Have 
Upon  the  dunghil.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

T wo  cocks  fqught  a  duel  for  the  maftery  of  a  dunghil.  L’EJl. 
Never  enter  into  a  league  of  friendfhip  with  an  ingrateful 
perfon  ;  that  is,  plant  rot  thy  friendfhip  upon  a  dunghil:  it  is 
too  noble  a  plant  for  fo  bafe  a  foil.  South’s  Sermons. 

The  dunghil  having  raifed  a  huge  mufhroom  of  Ihort  dura¬ 
tion,  is  now  fpread  to  enrich  other  mens  land.  Swift. 

2.  Any  mean  or  vile  abode. 

Perhaps  a  thoufand  other  worlds,  that  lie 
Remote  from  us,  and  latent  in  the  fky. 

Arc  lighten’d  by  his  beams,  and  kindly  nurft, 

Of  which  our  earthly  dunghil  is  the  worft.  Drydcn. 

3.  Any  fituation  of  mearinefs. 

I  he  poor  he  raifeth  from  the  dull, 

Even  from  the  dunghil  lifts  the  juft.  Sandy s. 

4.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  man  meanly  born. 

Out,  dunghil !  dar’ft  thou  brave  a  nobleman  ?  Shakefp. 

Du'nchijl.  adj  Sprung  from  the  dunghil;  mean  ;  low;  bafe; 
vile;  worthlefs. 

His  dunghil  thoughts,  which  do  themfelves  enure 


To  dirty  drofs,  no  higher  dare  afpire.  Spenfer  on  Live . 

Du'ngy.  adj.  [from  dung.]  hull  of  dung;  mean;  vile;  bafe; 
low  ;  odious ;  worthlefs. 

If  it  be  fo. 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honefty; 

T here’s  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  face  to  fweeten 

Of  the  whole  dungy  earth.  Shakefpeare’s  Winter  s  Tali. 

DuTgyard.  n.f.  [dung  and  yard.  ]  ihe  place  of  the 
dunghil. 

Any  manner  of  vegetables  call  into  th tdungyard.  Mortimer. 

Du'nner.  n.f.  [from  dun  ]  One  employed  in  foliciting  petty 
debts. 

They  are  ever  talking  of  new  filks,  and  ferve  the  owners 
in  getting  them  cuftomers,  as  their  common  dunners  do  in 
making  them  pay.  Spectator,  N°.  454. 

Duo'decuple.  adj.  [duo  and  decuplus,  Latin.]  Confifting  of 
twelves. 

Grifepfius,  a  learned  Polander,  endeavours  to  eftablilh  the 
duodecuple  proportion  among  the  Jews,  by  comparing  fome 
pallages  of  Scripture  together.  A> huthnot  on  Corns. 

DUPE,  n.f  [dupe,  French,  from  duppe,  a  foolilh  bird  eafily 
caught.]  A  credulous  man ;  a  man  eafily  tricked. 

An  ufurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe ,  a  mere  underworker, 
and  a  purchafer  in  truft  for  fome  fingle  tyrant.  Swift. 

Firft  Have  to  words,  then  vaflal  to  a  name. 

Then  dupe  to  party ;  child  and  man  the  fame.  Dunciad. 

To  Dupe.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  h  o  trick  ;  to  cheat. 

The  throne  a  bigot  keep,  a  genius  quit ;  _ 

Faithlefs  through  piety,  and  dup'd  through  wit.  Pope  s  Epift • 

Du'ple.  adj.  [duplus,  Latin.]  Double;  one  repeated. 

To  DU'PLlCATE.  v.  a.  [duplico,  Latin.] 

1.  To  double;  to  enlarge  by  the  repetition  of  the  firft  number 
or  quantity. 

And  fome  alterations  in  the  brain  duplicate  that  which  is 
but  a  fingle  object  to  our  undiftempered  fentiments.  Glanv. 

2.  To  fold  together. 

Duplicate,  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

Duplicate  proportion  is  the  proportion  of  fquares.  Thus, 
in  a  rank  of  geometrical  proportions,  the  firft  term  to  the 
third  is  faid  to  be  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  firft  to  the  fecond, 
or  as  its  fquare  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  fecond :  fo  in  2,  4,  8, 

1 6,  the  ratio  of  2  to  8  is  a  duplicate  of  that  of  2  to  4 ;  or 
as  the  fquare  of  2  to  the  fquare  of  4.  Phillips.  Harris.  Bailey . 

It  has  been  found,  that  the  attraction  is  almoft  reciprocally 
in  a  duplicate  proportion  of  the  diftance  of  the  middle  of  the 
drop  from  the  concourfe  of  the  glaffes,  viz.  reciprocally  in  a 
fimple  proportion,  by  reafon  of  the  fpreading  of  the  drop, 
and  its  touching  each  glafs  in  a  larger  furface  ;  and  again  reci¬ 
procally  in  a  limple  proportion,  by  reafon  of  the  attractions 
growing  ftronger  within  the  fame  quantity  of  attracting 
furface.  '  Newton’s  Opt. 

Duplicate,  n.f.  Another  correfpondent  to  the  firft;  a 
fecond  thing  of  the  fame  kind,  as  a  tranfeript  of  a  paper. 

Nothing  is  more  needful  for  perfecting  the  natural  hiftory 
of  bodies  than  the  fubjeCting  them  to  the  fire;  to  which  end 
1  have  referved  duplicates  of  the  moft  confiderable.  kVoodward. 

Duplication,  n.f.  [frpm duplicate.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  doubling. 

What  great  pains  hath  been  taken  concerning  the  quadra¬ 
ture  of  a  circle,  and  the  duplication  of  a  cube,  and  fome  other 
mathematical  problems.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  The  aCt  of  folding  together. 

3.  A  fold  ;  a  doubling. 

The  peritonaeum  is  a  ftrong  membrane,  every  where  double; 
in  the  duplications  of  which  all  the  vifeera  of  the  abdomen  are 
hid.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

Du'plicatu r e.  n.f.  [from  duplicate.]  A  fold;  any  thing 
doubled. 

Vaft  bags  are  requifite  to  contain  the  water  which  iffues 
from  the  lympheduCls,  either  dilacerated  or  obftruCled,  and 
exonerating  themfelves  into  the  foldings,  or  between  the  du- 
plicatures  of  the  membranes.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Dupli'city.  n.f.  [duplicis,  Latin.] 

1.  Doublenefs;  the  number  of  two. 

This  duplicity  was  ill  contrived  to  place  one  head  at 
both  extremes,  and  had  been  more  tolerable  to  have  fet  three 
or  four  at  one.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii.  c.  14. 

Do  not  affect  duplicities  nor  triplicities,  nor  any  certain 
number  of  parts  in  your  divifion  of  things.  Watts's  Logick. 

2.  Deceit;  doublenefs  of  heart,  or  of  tongue. 

Durability,  n.f.  [durability  Latin.]  The  power  of  lafting ; 

continuance;  endurance. 

Stones  though  in  dignity  of  nature  inferior  unto  plants, 
yet  exceed  them  in  iirmnefs  of  ftrength,  or  durability  of  being. 

Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  6. 

Our  times  upon  the  earth  have  neither  certainty  nor 
durability.  Raleigh’s  Hiflory  of  the  World . 

DU'R  ABLE.  adj.  [dura bills,  Latin.] 

1.  Lafting;  having  the  quality  of  long  continuance. 

The  hones  of  his  body  we  may  compare  to  the  hard  rocks 
andflones,  and  therefore  ftrong  and  durable.  Raleigh's  Hifory. 

2  With 


DUR 

With  pins  of  adamant, 

And  chains,  they  made  all  faft;  too  fall  they  made, 

And  durable  !  AH  It  on  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x.  /.  320. 

The  glories  of  her  majefty’s  reign  ought  to  be  recorded  in 
words  more  durable  than  brals,  and  fuch  as  our  polterity  may 
read  a  thoufand  years  hence.  Swift, 

i.  Having  fucceflive  exiftence. 

When  on  a  day. 

For  time,  though  in  eternity,  apply’d 
To  motion,  meafures  all  things  durable 
By  prefent,  pall,  and  future,  on  fuch  day 
As  heav’n’s  great  year  brings  forth.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 
Du'ra  bleness.  n.J'.  [from  durable.']  Power  of  lafting} 
continuance. 

The  different  confiftence  and  durablenefs  of  the  ftrata 
whereof  they  confift,  are  more  or  lefs  Woodward's  Nat.  HiJl. 

A  bad  poet,  if  he  cannot  become  immortal  by  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  verfe,  may  by  the  durablenefs  of  the  metal  that 
fupports  it.  Addfon  on  ancient  Medals. 

Du'rably.  adv.  [from  durable.]  In  a  lafting  manner. 

There  indeed  he  found  his  fame  flourifhing,  his  monuments 
engraved  in  marble,  and  yet  more  durably  in  mens  me¬ 
mories.  Sidney. 

Du'rance.  n.f.  [from  dureffe,  law  French.] 

I.  Imprifonment;  the  cuftody  or  power  of  ajaylor;  a  prifon. 
Thy  Dol,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts, 

Is  in  bafe  durance  and  contagious  prifon  ; 

Haul’d  thither  by  mechanick  dirty  hands.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV. 

A  poer,  innocent,  forlorn  ftranger,  languifhing  in  durance , 
upon  the  falfe  accufations  of  a  lying,  infolent,  whorifh 
woman.  South  s  Sermons. 

There’s  neither  iron  bar  nor  gate. 

Portcullis,  chain,  nor  bolt,  nor  grate ; 

And  yet  men  durance  there  abide. 

In  dungeons  fcarce  three  inches  wide.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  2. 
Notwithftanding  the  warning  and  example  before  me,  I 
commit  myfelf  to  lafting  durance.  Congreve' s  Old  Batchelor . 

i.  Endurance;  continuance;  duration. 

Sick  nature  at  that  inftant  trembled  round. 

And  mother  earth  figh’d  as  {he  felt  the  wound  : 

Of  how  {hort  durance  was  this  new  made  ftate  1 

How  far  more  mighty  than  heaven’s  love,  hell’s  hate  !  Dryd. 

D ora'tion.  n.f.  [ duratio ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  fort  of  diftance  or  length,  the  idea  whereof  we  get,  not 

from  the  permanent  parts  of  fpace,  but  from  the  fleeting  and 
perpetually  perifhing  parts  of  fucceflion.  Locke. 

2.  Power  of  continuance. 

Duration  is  a  circumftance  fo  effential  to  happinefs,  that  if 
we  conceived  it  poflible  for  the  joys  of  heaven  itfelf  to  pafs 
from  us  in  an  inftant,  we  fhould  find  ourfelves  not  much  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  attainment  of  them.  Rogers's  Sermons . 

3.  Length  of  continuance. 

Ariftotle,  by  greatnefs  of  a&ion,  does  not  only  mean  it 
fhould  be  great  in  its  nature,  but  alfo  in  its  duration ,  that  it 
fhould  have  a  due  length  in  it.  Addfon  s  Spectator ,  N°.  267. 
To  DURE.  v.n.  [dure,  Latin.]  To  laftj  to  continue;  to 
endure. 

The  delights  and  pleafures  of  the  world  are  moft  pleafing 
while  they  dure.  Raleigh's  Hi/lory  of  the  TV irld. 

Du'reful.  adj.  [from  endure  and  full.]  Lafting;  oflongcon- 
tinuance  ;  durable. 

The  dureful  oak,  whofe  fap  is  not  yet  dry’d. 

Is  long  e’er  it  conceive  the  kindling  fire  ; 

But  when  it  once  doth  burn,  it  doth  divide 
Great  heat,  and  makes  his  flames  to  heaven  afpire.  Spenfer. 
pu'REtES  a.  adj.  [from  dure]  Without  continuance;  fading ; 

tranfitory ;  fhort.  .  . .  .  „ 

Yet  were  that  aptitude  natural,  more  inclinable  to  tollow 

and  embrace  the  falfe  and  durelefs  pleafures  of  this  ftage-play 
world,  than  to  become  the  fhadow  of  God.  Raleigh  s  H fiery. 
DU'RESSE.  n.f  [French,  hardship,  feverity.] 

1.  Imprifonment;  conftraint ;  confinement. 

2.  [In  law.]  A  plea  ufed  by  way  of  exception,  by  him  who 

being  caft  into  prifon  at  a  man’s  fuit,  or  otherwife  by  threats, 
beating,  See.  hardly  ufed,  feals  any  bond  to  him  during  his 
reftraint.  This  the  law  holds  as  invalid,  and  fuppofes  to  be 
conftrained.  #  _  Cowel. 

Du'ring.  prep.  [This  word  is  rather  a  participle  from  dure \ 
as,  during  life,  durante  vita ,  life  continuing  -,  during  my  plea- 
fur  e,  my  pleafure  continuing  the  fame.]  For  the  time  of  the 
continuance  of ;  while  any  thing  lafts. 

If  during  his  childhood  he  be  conftantly  and  rigoroufly  kept 
from  drinking  cold  liquor  whilft  he  is  hot,  forbearance  grows 
into  a  habit.  .  Locke. 

Du'rity.  n.f.  [durete,  French;  durus,  Latin.]  Hardnefs; 

firmnefs. 

Ancients  did  burn  fragments  of  marble,  which  in  time 
became  marble  again,  at  leaft  of  indifioluble  durity,  as  ap-* 
peareth  in  the  {landing  theatres  IVotton  s  Architecture. 

Irradiancy  or  fparkling,  found  in  many  gems,  is  not  difco^ 
verable  in  this ;  for  it  cometh  fhort  of  their  compadlnefs  and 
durity.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  e.  1 « 


DUS 

Durst.  The  preterite  of  dare. 

'The  Chriftians  durjl  have  no  images  of  the  Deity,  btfcaufe 
they  would  rather  die  than  defile  themlelves  with  fuch  an 
impiety.  Stillingfieet's  Def.  of  Dfc.  on  Rom.  Idol 

DUSK.  ad].  [ duyfler ,  Dutch.] 

1.  Tending  to  darknefs.  See  Dusky. 

2.  Tending  to  blacknefs;  dark  coloured. 

The  hills  to  their  fupply, 

Vapour,  and  exhalation  dufk,  arid  moift, 

Sent  up  amain.  MiltV  s  Paradife  Lojli  b.x.  1.  741* 

Dusk,  n.f  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  Tendency  to  darknefs ;  incipient  obfeurity. 

I  will  wait  on  you  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  with  my 
{how  upon  my  back.  Spectator^  u 

2.  Darknefs  of  colour ;  tendency  to  blacknefs. 

Some  fprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  feen, 

Whofe  dufk  fet  off  the  whitenefs  of  the  lkin.  Drydens  Fab ; 

To  Dusk.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  dufkifh.  DiCt. 

To  Dusk.  v.n.  To  grow  dark;  to  begin  to  lafe  light  or 
brightnefs;  to  have  luftre  diminifhed.  DiCt* 

Du'skily.  adv.  [from  dufky.]  With  a  tendency  to  darknefs 
or  blacknefs. 

Du'skish.  adj.  [from  dufk.] 

1.  Inclining  to  darknefs ;  tending  to  obfeurity. 

From  his  infernal  furnace  forth  he  threw 
Huge  flames,  that  dimmed  all  the  heaven’s  light, 

Enroll’d  in  dufk  jo  fmoak,  and  brimftone  blue.  Fai.  Fjtieen-. 

2.  Tending  to  blacknefs;  dark  coloured. 

Sight  is  not  contented  with  fudden  departments  from  onS 
extreme  to  another;  therefore  rather  a  dujkijh  tindlure  than  an 
abfolute  black.  _  IVotton' s  Architecture. 

Du'skishly.  adv.  [from  dujkijh.]  Cloudily;  darkly. 

The  fawduft  burned  fair,  ’till  part  of  the  candle  confumcd  t 
the  dull  gathering  about  the  fnaft,  made  the  fnaft  to  burn 
dujkijh. y.  Bacon’s  Natural  tiijtory,  Nu.  365. 

Du'sky.  adj.  [ from  dufk ;  duyjler,  Dutch.] 

1.  Tending  to  darknefs  ;  obfcure  ;  not  luminous. 

Here  lies  the  dufky  torch  of  Mortimer, 

Chok’d  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  fort.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 

There  fierce  winds  o’er  dufky  valleys  blow, 

Whofe  every  puff  bears  empty  {hades  away.  Dryd.  Ind.  Etm 
Through  the  plains  of  one  continual  day. 

Six  {hining  months  purfue  their  even  way ; 

And  fix  fucceeding  urge  their  dufky  flight, 

Obfcur’d  with  vapours  and  o’erwhelm’d  in  night.  Prior. 

2.  Tending  to  blacknefs  ;  dark  coloured;  not  clear;  not  bright. 

They  did  plot 

The  means  that  dufky  Dis  my  daughter  got.  Shak.  Tempefl: 

It  is  not  green,  but  of  a  dufky  brown  colour.  Bacon * 

When  Jove  in  dufky  clouds  involves  the  Ikies, 

And  the  faint  crefcent  {hoots  by  fits  before  their  eyes.  Dryd,. 
The  furface  is  of  a  dufey  yellow  colour.  Woodward. 

Bv  mixing  fuch  powders  we  are  not  to  expeft  a  ftrong  and 
full  white,  fuch  as  is  that  of  paper ;  but  fome  dufky  obfcure 
one,  fuch  as  might  arife  from  a  mixture  of  light  and  dark¬ 
nefs,  or  from  white  and  black ;  that  is,  a  grey  or  dun,  of 
ruffet  brown.  Newton’s  Opt. 

3.  Gloomy  ;  fad  ;  intelle&ually  clouded. 

While  he  continues  in  life,  this  dufky  feene  of  horrour, 
this  melancholy  profped  of  final  perdition,  will  frequently  oc¬ 
cur  to  his  fancy.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Umbriel,  a  dufky,  melancholy  fprite, 

As  ever  fully’d  the  fair  face  of  light, 

Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  feene. 

Repairs  to  fearch  the  gloomy  cave  of  fpleen.  Pope . 

DUST,  n.f  [&uyr,  Saxon  ;  duujl,  Erfe  ] 

1.  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  fmall  particles* 

The  dujl 

Should  have  afeended  to  the  roof  of  heav’n, 

Rais’d  by  your  populous  troops.  Shakefp.  Anth.  and  Cleopat. 
Dujl  helpeth  the  fruitfulnefs  of  trees,  infpmuch  as  they  caft 
dujl  upon  them :  that  powdering,  when  a  fhower  cometh* 
maketh  a  foiling  to  the  tree,  being  earth  and  water  finely  laid 
on.  Bacons  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  666» 

2.  The  grave;  the  ftate  of  diffolution. 

The  feepter,  learning,  phyfick  muft 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dujl.  Shakefpeare  s  Cymbeline * 

Thou 

Out  of  the  ground  waft  taken,  know  thy  birth; 

For  dull  thou  art,  and  fhalt  to  dujl  return. 

Alilton's  Paradife  Lojli 

3.  A  mean  and  deje<Sled  ft^e. 

God  raifeth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dujl,  to  fet  them  among 
princes.  1  $am.  ii.  8. 

To  Dust.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  free  from  duft;  to 
fprinkle  with  duft. 

Du'stman.  n.f.  [dujl  and  man.]  One  whofe  employment  is 
to  carry  away  the  duft. 

The  dujl  man's  cart  offends  thy  cloatbs  and  eyes, 

When  through  the  ftreet  a  cloud  of  a£hes  flies*  Gayt 

Dusty*. 
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Du'sty.  ad),  [from  dujl.] 

Ik  Filled  with  d uft  ;  clouded  with  duft. 

Arms  and  the  dujly  field  I  lefs  admire, 

And  (often. ftrangely  in  fome  new  defire. 

2,  Covered  or  fcattered  with  duft. 

Even  drudgery  himfelf, 

As  at  the  car  he  fwcats,  or  dujly  hews 
T  he  palace  ftone,  looks  gay.  Tbornfm's  Summer ,  /.  1445. 

Du'tchess.  n.  f.  [ ducbc/fe ,  French.] 

I*  1  he  lady  of  a  duke. 

"1  he  duke  of  Cornwal,  and  Regan  his  dutchcfs ,  will  he 
here-  Sbakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

7  he  duke  was  to  command  the  army,  and  the  dutchefs ,  by 
the  favour  fhe  poffefled,  to  be  near  her  majefty.  Swift. 

The  gen’rous  god,  who  wit  and  gold  refines, 

And  ripens  fpirits  as  he  ripens  minds,' 

Kept  drofs  for  dutchejj'es ,  the  world  fhall  know  it, 

To  you  gave  fenfe,  good  humour,  and  a  poet.  Pope  s  Epiji. 

2.  A  lady  who  has  the  fovereignty  of  a  dukedom. 

Du'tchy.  n.f.  [duche ,  french.]  A  territory  which  gives  title 
to  a  duke,  or  has  a  duke  for  its  fovereign. 

P ranee  might  have  fwallowed  up  his  whole  dnteby.  Swift. 
Different  ftates  border  on  it;  the  kingdom  of  France,  the 
d ’itchy  of  Savoy,  and  the  canton  of  Bern.  /iddifon  on  Italy. 

Du'tchycouf.t.  n.f  A  court  wherein  all  matters  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter  are  decided  by  the  decree  of 
the  chancellor  of  that  court.  Cowel. 

Du'teous.  adj.  [from  duty.] 

1.  Obedient;  obfequious ;  refpe&ful  to  thofe  who  have  natural 
or  legal  authority. 

Great  Aurengzebe  did  duteous  care  exprefs. 

And  durft  not  pufh  too  far  his  great  fuccefs.  Dryd.  Aurcng. 

A  female  foftnefs,  with  a  manly  mind  ; 

A  duteous  daughter,  and  a  fifter  kind  ; 

In  ficknefs  patient,  and  in  death  refign’d.  Dryden. 

Who  taught  the  bee  with  winds  and  rains  to  ftrive. 

To  bring  her  burden  to  the  certain  hive  ; 

And  through  fhe  liquid  fields  again  to  pafs 

Duteous ,  and  hark’ning  to  the  founding  brafs  ?  Prior. 

2.  Obfequious  ;  obedient  to  good  or  bad  purpofes. 

I  know  thee  well ;  3  ferviceable  villain  ! 

As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  miftrefs. 

As  madnefs  would  defire.  Sbakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Every  beaft,  more  duteous  at  her  call. 

Than  at  Circean  call  the  herd  difguis’d.  Milt.  Par  ad.  Lojl. 

3.  Enjoined  by  duty;  enforced  by  the  relation  of  one  to 
another. 

With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  facred  right. 

With  mine  own  breath  releafe  all  duteous  ties.  Shake/. R.  II. 

Du'tiful.  adj.  [duty  and  full. ] 

1.  Obedient;  fubmiffive  to  natural  or  legal  fuperiours;  re¬ 
verent. 

She  died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  without  pain,  under  the 
care  of  the  mull  dutiful  fon  that  I  have  ever  known  or  heard 
°b  Swift  to  Pope. 

2.  Expreftive  of  refpe£l ;  giving  token  of  reverence ;  refpeiftful; 
reverential. 

7  here  would  fhe  kifs  the  ground,  and  thank  the  trees, 
blefs  the  air,  and  do  dutiful  reverence  to  every  thing  fhe  thought 
did  accompany  her  at  their  firft  meeting.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Du't  ifully.  adv.  [horn,  dutiful.’] 

1.  Obediently;  fubmiflively. 

2.  Reverently  ;  refpeiffully. 

His  daughter  Philoclea  he  found  at  that  time  dutifully  watch¬ 
ing  by  her  mother,  and  Mifo  curioufly  watching  her.  Sidney. 

He  with  joyful,  nimble  wing, 

Flew  dutifully  back  again, 

And  made  an  humble  chaplet  for  the  king.  Swift 

Du't  1  fulness,  n.  J.  [from  dutiful.] 

1.  Obedience;  fub m  illion  to  juft  authority. 

Piety,  or  dutifulnefs  to  parents,  was  a  moft  popular  virtue 
among  the  Romans.  Dryden' s  LEn. 

2.  Reverence;  refpecl. 

It  is  a  ft  range  kind  of  civility,  and  an  evil  dutifulnefs  in 
friends  and  relatives,  to  fuffer  him  to  perifh  without  reproof 
pr  medicine,  rather  than  to  feem  unmannerly  to  a  o-reat 

^inncr*  .  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Du'ty.  n.f  [from  due.] 

1.  That  to  which  a  man  is  by  any  natural  or  legal  obligation 
bound 

When  ye  fhall  have  done  all  thofe  things  which  are  com¬ 
manded,  you  fay  we  are  unprofitable  fervants  :  we  have  done 
that  which  was  our  duty  to  do.  Lu.  xvii.  io. 

Good  my  lord. 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  lov’d  me:  I 
Return  thofe  duties  back,  as  are  right  fit ; 

Obey  you,  love  you,  and  moft  honour  you.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 

1  he  pain  children  feel  from  any  neceflity  of  nature,  it  is  the 
duty  of  parents  to  relieve.  Locke. 

2.  AHs  or  forbearances  required  by  religion  or  morality. 

AH  our  duty  is  fet  down  in  our  prayers,  becaufe  in  all  our 
duty  we  beg  the  Divine  Affiftance ;  and  remember  that  you 


are  bound  to  do  all  thofe  duties ,  for  the  doing  of  which  you 
have  prayed  for  the  Divine  Affiftance.  7 aylor' s  Devotion. 

3.  Obedience  or  fubmiffion  due  to  parents,  governors,  or  fupe¬ 
riours;  loyalty;  piety  to  parents. 

7’hinkeft  thou  that  duty  fhall  have  dread  to  fpeak. 

When  pow’r  to  flatt’ry  bows  ?  To  plainnefs  honour 
Is  bound,  when  majefty  to  folly  falls.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 
God’s  party  will  appear  fmall,  and  the  king’s  not  greater; 
it  being  not  probable,  that  thofe  fhould  have  fenfe  of  duty  to 
him  that  had  none  to  God.  Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  A&  of  reverence  or  refpedft. 

7'hcy  both  attone ; 

Did  duty  to  their  lady  as  became.  Fairy  Hfueen,  b.  ii. 

5.  The  bufinefs  of  a  foldier  on  guard. 

The  regiment  did  duty  there  pundlually.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 
Otho  bribed  his  guards  at  a  high  rate;  for  as  often  asGalba 
fupped  with  him,  he  ufed  to  give  every  foldier  upon  duty  an 
aureus.  Arbutbnot  on  Coins. 

6.  7 'he  bufinefs  of  war;  fervice. 

7'he  night  came  and  fevered  them,  all  parties  being  tired 
with  the  duty  of  the  day.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

See  how  the  madmen  bleed  !  Behold  the  gains 
With  which  their  mafter,  love,  rewards  their  pains  ! 

For  fev’n  long  years,  on  duty  ev’ry  day, 

Lo  !  their  obedience,  and  their  monarch’s  pay  !  Dryden. 

7.  Tax;  impoft ;  cuftom ;  toll. 

All  the  wines  that  come  down  from  Tufcany  make  their 
way  through  feveial  duties  and  taxes,  before  they  reach  the 
port.  Addifn's  Travels. 

Such  fhekels  as  they  nowfhew,  were  the  old  ones  in  which 
duty  was  to  be  paid  by  their  law.  Arbutbnot  on  Coins. 

DWARF,  n.f.  [bpeojig,  Sax.  dwerg ,  Dutch;  Jherg,  Scottifh.] 

1.  A  man  below  the  common  fize  of  men. 

Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf ! 

You  minimus,  of  hind'ring  knot-grafs  made.  Sbakefpeare. 
Such  dwarfs  were  fome  kind  of  apes.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err, 
They  but  now  who  feem’d 
In  bignefs  to  furpafs  earth’s  giant  fons. 

Now  lefs  than  lmalleft  dwarfs  in  narrow  room 

Throng  numberlefs.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  i.  /.  779. 

2.  Any  animal  or  plant  below  its  natural  bulk. 

It  is  a  delicate  plantation  of  trees,  all  well-grown,  fair,  and 
fmooth  :  one  dwarf  was  knotty  and  crooked,  and  the  reft  had 
it  in  derifion.  L'Ejirange. 

Saw  off  the  head  of  the  flock  in  a  fmooth  place;  and  for 
dwarf  trees,  graft  them  within  four  fingers  of  the  ground. 

Mortimer's  Art  of  Husbandry. 

3.  An  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight  in  romances. 

'  The  champion  flout, 

Eftfloones  difmounted  from  his  courier  brave. 

And  to  the  dwarf  a-while  his  needlefs  fpear  he  gave.  F.  £he. 

4.  It  is  ufed  often  by  botanifts  in  compofition  ;  as,  dwarf  elder, 
dwarf  honeyfuckle. 

To  Dwarf,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  hinder  from  growing 
to  the  natural  bulk ;  to  leilen  ;  to  make  little. 

It  is  reported  that  a  good  llrong  canvas,  fpread  over  a  tree 
grafted  low,  foon  after  it  putteth  forth,  will  dwarf  it,  and 
make  it  fpread.  Bacon's  Natural  Liijiory ,  N°.  534 

The  whole  fex  is  in  a  manner  dwarfed ,  and  fhrunk  into  a 
race  of  beauties,  that  feems  almoft  another  fpecies.  Addijon. 

Dwa'rfish.  adj.  [from  dwarf]  Below  the  natural  bulk; 
low  ;  fmall ;  little  ;  petty  ;  defpicable. 

I  heir  dwarfi/h  pages  were 

As  cherubins,  all  gilt.  Sbakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

And  are  you  grown  fo  high  in  his  efteem, 

Becaufe  I  am  fo  dwarfi/h  and  fo  low  ?  Sbakefpeare. 

This  unheard  faweinefs,  and  boyifh  troops, 

7  he  king  doth  fmile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar’d 
7  o  whip  this  dwarfi/h  war,  thefe  pigmy  arms. 

From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories.  Sbakefp.  King  John. 

A  thicket  clofe  befide  the  grove  there  flood, 

With  briars  and  brambles  choak’d,  and  dwarf  /ft  wood.  Dry. 
We  fhould  have  loft  oaks  and  cedars,  and  the  other  tall 
and  lofty  fons  of  the  foreft,  and  have  found  nothing  but 
dtvarfjh  fhrubs,  and  creeping  mofs,  and  defpicable  mufh- 
rooms.  Bentley's  Sermons . 

Dwa'rfishly.  )adj.  [from  dwarfi/h.]  Like  a  dwarf. 

Dwa'rfishness.  n.J.  [from  dwarf  jh.]  Minutenefs  of  fta- 
ture;  littlenefs. 

’Tis  no  wonder  that  fcience  hath  not  outgrown  th t  dwarf- 
i/hnefs  of  its  priftine  ftature,  and  that  the  intelleaual  world  is 
fuch  a  microcofm.  Glanv.  Scepf  c.  17. 

FoDwaule.  v.  a.  [spelian.  Sax.  to  wander;  dwaelen,  Dut  ] 
7  o  be  delirious  :  a  provincial  word  mentioned  by  Junius. 

To  DWELL,  v.  n.  preterite  dwelt,  or  dwelled.  [  duala ,  old 
Teutonick,  is  J lay ,  delay,  duelia,  Klandick,  to  flay,  to  Hand 
ftill.J 

1.  To  inhabit ;  to  live  in  a  place;  to  refide;  to  have  an  habi¬ 
tation. 

If  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be 
fold  unto  thee,  thou  (halt  not  compel  him  to  ferve  as  a  bond- 
fervant.  Z<ry.  xxv> 

He 


/ 
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He  (lull  dwell  alone,  without  the  camp  fliall  his  habita¬ 
tion  he.  __  _  Lev.  xiii.  46. 

John  Haywood  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  parifh  where¬ 
in  I  was  born,  dwelt  and  had  poffeffions.  Peacham  cn  Poetry. 
Why  are  you  vex’d,  lady  l  Why  do  you  frown  ? 

Here  dwell  no  frowns,  nor  anger  ;  from  thefe  gates 
Sorrow  flies  far.  Milton. 

2.  To  live  in  any  form  of  habitation. 

Abraham  fojourned  in  the  land  of  Promife  as  in  a  ftrange 
country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles.  Heb.  xi.  9. 

3.  To  be  in  any  ftate  or  condition. 

’Tis  fafer  to  be  that  which  we  deftroy. 

Than  by  deftru&ion  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.  Shake/.  Macbeth. 

4.  To  be  fufpended  with  attention. 

Th’  attentive  queen 

Dwelt  on  his  accents,  and  her  gloomy  eyes 

Sparkled  with  gentler  fires.  Smith’s  Pbced.  and  Hippolitus. 

5.  To  fix  the  mind  upon  ;  to  hang  upon  with  fondnels. 

Such  was  that  face,  on  which  I  dwelt  with  joy. 

Ere  Greece  afiembled,  flemm’d  the  tides  to  Troy  ; 

But  parting  then  for  that  detefted  fhore, 

Our  eyes,  unhappy  !  never  greeted  more.  Pope's  Ody/fey. 

.6.  To  continue  long  fpeaking. 

He  preach’d  the  joys  of  heav’n  and  pains  of  hell. 

And  warn’d  the  finner  with  becoming  zeal ; 

But  on  eternal  mercy  lov’d  to  dwell.  Dryd.  Good  Parfon. 

We  have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  confiderations  of  fpace 
and  duration.  Locke. 

Thofe  who  defend  our  negotiators,  diuell  upon  their 
'  zeal  and  patience.  Sw/t. 

To  Dwell,  v.  a.  To  inhabit. 

I  faw  and  heard  ;  for  we  fometimes 
Who  dwell  this  wild,  conftrain’d  by  want,  come  forth 
To  town  or  village  nigh  Milton  s  P aradife  Regained ,  b.  i. 

Dwe'ller.  n.f.  [from  dwell.}  An  inhabitant  j  one  that  lives 
in  any  place. 

The  houfes  being  kept  up,  did  of  neceflity  enforce  a  dweller ; 
and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupation  being  kept  up,  did 
of  neceflity  enforce  that  dtveller  not  to  be  beggar  or  cottager, 
but  a  man  of  fome  fubftance.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Their  cries  foon  waken  all  the  dwellers  near ; 

Now  murmuring  noifes  rife  in  every  ftreet.  Dryden. 

Dwe'lling.  n.f.  [from  dwell.'] 

I.  Habitation;  place  of  refidence;  abode. 

His  dwelling  is  low  in  a  valley  green, 

Under  the  foot  of  Rauran  mofly  hore.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 
Hazor  fliall  be  a  dwelling  for  dragons,  and  a  defolation  for 

ever.  •  Jer- xlix-  33- 

If  he  have  feveral  dwellings ,  let  him  fort  them  fo,  that 
what  he  wanteth  in  the  one  he  may  find  in  the  other.  Bacon. 

God  will  deign 

Tovifit  oft  the  dwellings  of  juft  men. 

Delighted.  JMilton  s  Paradife  Bojl ,  b.  vii.  /.  570. 

So  it  feems 

To  thee  who  haft  thy  dwelling  here  on  earth.  Milt.  P.  Bojl. 

All  dwellings  elfe 

Flood  overwhelm’d,  and  them  with  all  their  pomp 
Deep  under  water  roll’d  ;  fea  cover’d  fea, 

Sea  without  Chore !  Miltor’s  Paradife  Bojl,  b.x i.  1.  7 4 7  ^ 
/  The  living  few,  and  frequent  funerals  then. 

Proclaim’d  thy  wrath  on  this  forfaken  place; 

And  now  thofe  few,  who  are  return’d  again, 

Thy  fearching  judgments  to  their  dwellings  trace.  Dryden. 

The  force  of  fire  afeended  firft  on  high, 

And  took  its  dwelling  in  the  vaulted  fky.  Dryden  s  Ovid. 

2.  State  of  life  ;  mode  of  living. 

My  dwelling  fnall  be  with  the  beafts  of  the  field.  Dan.  iv.  25. 
Dwe'llingilouse.  n.f  [from  dwell  and  houfe. J  1  he  houfe 

at  which  one  lives.  _ 

A  perfon  ought  always  to  be  cited  at  the  place  of  lus 
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dwcllinghoufe,  which  he  has  in  refpecl  of  his  habitation  and 
ufual  refidence ;  and  not  at  the  houfe  which  he  has  in  refpeft 
of  his  eftate,  or  the  place  of  his  birth.  Aydffe’s  Pare* gon. 
Dwe'llingplace.  n.f.  [dwell  and  place.]  The  place  of 
refidence. 

People  do  often  change  their  dwellingplaces ,  and  fome  muft 
die,  whilft  other  fome  do  grow  up  into  ftrength.  Spenjer. 
To  Dwindle,  v.  n.  [spinan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  fhrink;  to  lofe  bulk  ;  to  grow  little. 

Proper  names,  when  familiarized  in  F.nglifli,  divindle  to 
monofyllables ;  whereas  in  modern  languages  they  receive  a 
lofter  turn,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  fyllable.  Add/on's  Spelt. 
Our  drooping  days  arc  dwindled  down  to  nought ; 

Their  period  finifh’d  e’er  ’tis  well  begun.  Fhomjon's  Spring. 

2.  To  degenerate  ;  to  fink. 

’Tis  now  dwindled  down  to  light  frothy  fluff.  Harris. 

If  there  have  been  fuch  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  gene¬ 
rative  faculty  of  the  earth,  that  it  hath  dwindled  from  nobler 
animals  to  puny  mice  and  infedls,  why  was  there  not  tlie  like 
decay  in  the  production  of  vegetables  ?  Bentley’s  Sefmons. 

He  found  the  expeCted  council  was  dwindling  into  a  con¬ 
venticle,  a  packed  aflembly  of  Italian  bifhops,  not  a  free  con¬ 
vention  of  fathers.  »  Atterbury. 

Religious  focieties,  though  begun  with  excellent  intentions, 
are  faid  to  have  dwindled  into  factious  clubs.  Swift. 

3.  To  wear  away  ;  to  lofe  health  ;  to  grow  feeble. 

Weary  fev’nnights  nine  times  nine, 

Shall  he  dwindle ,  peak,  and  pine.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 
How  often  do  we  fee,  that  fome  fmall  part  of  the  foot  being 
injured  by  a  w’rench  or  a  blow,  the  whole  leg  or  thigh  thereby 
lofes  its  ftrength  and  nourifhment,  and  divindles  away.  Locke. 
Phyficiaris,  with  their  milky  cheer. 

The  love Tick  maid  and  divindling  beau  repair.  Gay’s  Triv. 

4.  To  fall  away  ;  to  be  diminifhed  ;  to  moulder  off. 

Of  all  the  forces  under  Greenvil,  there  were  only  five  hun¬ 
dred  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe  left  with  him  for  the  block¬ 
ing  up  Plymouth  ;  the  reft  were  divindled  away.  Clarendon. 
Dye.  See  Die. 

Dy'ing.  The  participle  of  die. 

1.  Expiring  ;  giving  up  the  ghoft. 

2.  Tinging;  giving  a  new  colour. 

Dy’nasty.  n.f.  [Wm  J  Government;  fovereignty. 

Some  account  him  fabulous,  becaufe  he  carries  up  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  dynajlies  before  the  flood,  yea,  and  long  before  the 
creation.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Greece  was  then  divided  into  feveral  dynajlies,  which  our 
author  has  enumerated  unde.r  their  refpeftive  princes. 

Dotes  on  Pope’s  Iliad.  ‘ 
Dy'scrasy.  n.f  [overbad a,.]  An  unequal  mixture  of  ele¬ 

ments  in  the  blood  or  nervous  juice  ;  a  diftemperature,  when 
fome  humour  cr  quality  abounds  in  the  body.  D,dt. 

In  this  pituitous  dyfrafy  of  blood,  we  muft  vomit  off  the 
pituita,  and  purge  upon  intermifliens.  Flayer  on  the  Humours. 
Dyse'ntery.  n.  f.  [ dyfenterie ,  French,  from  Ivati—eS ,]  A 
loofenefs  wherein  very  ill  humours  flow  oft"  by  ftool,  and  are 
alfo  fometimes  attended  with  blood.  Didt. 

From  an  unufual  inconftancy  of  the  weather,  and  perpetual 
changes  of  the  wind  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  proceed  epidemical 
dyfenteries.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Dyspe'psy.  n.f.  [^TreFT  ]  A  difficulty  of  digeftion,  or  bad 
fermentation  in  the  ftomach  or  guts.  Dili. 

Dy'sphony.  n.f.  [Hvo-pana.]  A  difficulty  in  fpeaking,  occa- 
ftoned  by  an  ill  difpofition  of  the  organs.  Dill. 

Dyspno'ea.  n.f.  [Ho-K'mu,  ]  A  difficulty  of  breathing;  ftrait- 
nefs  of  breath. 

Dy'sury.  n.f.  pianjia.]  A  difficulty  in  making  urine. 

It  doth  end  in  a  dyfentery,  pains  of  the  haemorrhoids,  in¬ 
flammations  of  any  of  the  lower  parts,  diabetes,  a  continual 
pilling,  or  a  hot  dyfury,  difficulty  of  making  water.  Harvey . 
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Has  two  founds ;  long,  as  feme,  and  fliort,  as  men. 
E  is  the  moft  frequent  vowel  in  the  Englifh  lan¬ 
guage;  for  it  not  only  is  ufed  like  the  reft  in  the 
beginning  or  end  of  words,  but  has  the  peculiar 
quality  of  lengthening  the  foregoing  vowel,  as 
cany  cane ;  many  mane ;  gap,  gape  ;  gUd,  glade  ;  bred,  bride ; 
chin,  chine ;  whip,  wipe-,  thin ,  thine ;  n  d,  node ;  tun,  tine’, 
plum,  plutne.  Yet  it  fometimes  occurs  final,  where  yet  the 
foregoing  vowel  is  not  lengthened  ;  as  gone,  knowledge y  edge , 
g  ve.  Anciently  almoft  every  word  ended  with  e\  as  for  can , 
canne  ;  for  year,  yeare  ;  for  great ,  greate ;  for  needy  needc  ;  for 
flock,  jlocke.  It  is  probable  that  this  e  final  had  at  firft  a  foft 
found,  like  the  female  e  of  the  French;  and  that  afterwards  it 
was  in  poetry  either  mute  or  vocal,  as  the  verfe  required,  ’till  at 
laft  it  became  univerfally  filent. 

Ea  has  the  found  of  e  long;  the  e  is  commonly  lengthened 
rather  by  the  immediate  addition  of  a  than  by  the  appofition 
of  e  to  the  end  of  the  word  ;  as  men,  mean ;  fllyfal-,  met , 
meat ;  riety  neat. 

Each.  pron.  [elc,  Saxon;  elch ,  Dutch  ;  ilk,  Scottifh.] 

1.  Either  of  two. 

Though  your  orbs  of  diff’rent  greatnefs  be. 

Yet  both  are  for  each  other’s  ufc  difpos’d  ; 

His  to  inclofe,  and  your’s  to  be  inclos’d.  Dryden. 

2.  Every  one  of  any  number.  This  fenfe  is  rare,  except  in 
poetry. 

Th’  invention  all  admir’d,  and  each  how  he 
To  be  th’  inventer  mifs’d.  Milton ,  b.  vi. 

Let  each 

His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 

Fit  well  his  helm.  Milton ,  b.  vi. 

By  hunger,  that  each  other  creature  tames, 

Thou  art  not  to  be  harm’d,  therefore  not  mov’d ; 

Thy  temperance  invincible  befides.  Milton  s  Paradife  Reg. 

Wife  Plato  faid,  the  world  with  men  was  ftor’d. 

That  fuccour  each  to  other  might  afford.  Denham. 

Tb  Each  the  correfpondent  word  is  other ,  whether  it  be  ufed  of 
two,  or  of  a  greater  number. 

’Tis  faid  they  eat  each  other.  Shakefpcarc’s  Macbeth. 
Let  each  efteem  other  better  than  themfelves.  Phil.  ii.  3. 

Lovelieft  of  women  !  heaven  is  in  thy  foul ; 

Beauty  and  virtue  fhine  for  ever  round  thee, 

Bright’ning  each  other  !  Thou  art  all  divine  !  Addif.  Cato. 

Ead.  [ ad,  ed. J  in  the  compound,  and  eadig  in  the  fimple 
names,  denotes  happinefs,  or  bleffednefs.  Thus  Eadward  is 
a  happy  preferver  ;  Eadulph,  happy  affiftance  ;  Eadgary  happy 
power;  Eadivin,  happy  conqueror;  which  Macarius  Eupo- 
hemusy  Faujla ,  Foriunatus ,  Felicianus,  &c.  do  in  fome  meafure 
refemble.  Ead  may  alfo  in  fome  cafes  be  derived  from  the 
Saxon  eathy  which  lignifies  eafy,  gentle,  mild.  Gib.  Camden. 

EA'GER.  adj.  [eajop,  Saxon ;  aigre,  French.] 

1.  Struck  with  defire ;  ardently  wifhing ;  keenly  defirous ;  vehe¬ 
ment  in  defire  ;  hotly  longing. 

Of  adfion  eager ,  and  intent  of  thought, 

The  chiefs  your  honourable  danger  fought.  Dryderis  Ovid. 

Eager  to  read  the  reft,  Achates  came.  Dryderis  dEn. 

With  joy  th’  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard. 

And  eager  for  the  journey  foon  prepar’d  ; 

He  longs  the  world  beneath  him  to  furvey. 

To  guide  the  chariot,  and  to  give  the  day.  Dryden. 

Love  inflam’d,  and  eager  on  his  blifs. 

Smother’d  her  words.  Addifori s  Ovid’s  Mejam.  b.  ii. 

2.  It  is  ufed  fom crimes  with  of,  fometimes  with  on  or  after  before 
the  thing  fought. 

3.  Hot  of  difpofition  ;  vehement;  ardent;  impetuous. 

Apt  as  well  to  quicken  the  fpirits  as  to  allay  that  which  is 
too  eager.  Hooker ,  b  v.  f  38. 

Nor  do  the  eager  clamours  of  difputants  yield  more  relief 
to  eclipfed  truth,  than  did  the  founding  brafs  of  old  to  the 
labouring  moon.  Glanv,  Scepf  c .  19. 

This  is  not  a  genera1  character  of  women,  but  a  reproof 
of  fome  eager  fpirited  gipfies.  E’Efl range. 

Imperfect  zeal  is  hot  and  eager ,  without  knowledge.  Spratt. 

Palemon  replies, 

Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.  Dryden. 


A  man,  charged  with  a  crime  of  which  he  thinks  himfelf 
innocent,  is  apt  to  be  too  eager  in  his  own  defence.  Dryden. 

4.  Quick;  bu fy ;  eafily  put  in  adlion. 

HisNumidian  genius 

Is  well  difpos’d  to  mifehief,  were  he  prompt 

And  eager  on  it ;  but  he  mull  be  fpurr’d.  Addifori s  Cato. 

5.  Sharp;  fower ;  acid. 

With  a  fudden  vigour  it  doth  poftet 
And  curd,  like  lager  droppings  into  milk, 

The  thin  and  wholfome  blood.  Shakefpeare’s  Hamlet . 

6.  Keen  ;  fevere  ;  biting. 

The  air  bites  Ihrewdly  ;  it  is  very  cold. 

— It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.  Shakefpeare’s  Hamlet. 
The  refiftance  of  bone  to  cold  is  greater  than  cf  flefh;  for 
that  the  flefh  Ihrinketh,  but  the  bone  refifteth,  whereby  the 
cold  becometh  more  eager.  Bacon’s  Natural  Fiijloryy  Nu.  688. 

7.  Brittle;  inflexible;  not  dudlile.  A  cant  word  of  artificers. 

Gold  will  be  fometimes  fo  eager ,  as  artifts  call  it,  that  it 
will  as  little  endure  the  hammer  as  glafs  itfelf.  Locke. 

EaYerly.  adv.  [from  eager.] 

1.  With  great  ardour  of  defire  ;  with  impetuofitv  of  inclination. 

To  the  holy  war  how  faft  and  eagerly  did  men  go,  when 
the  prieft  perfuaded  them  that  whofoever  died  in  that  expedi¬ 
tion  was  a  martyr  ?  South’s  Sermons. 

How  eagerly  he  flew,  when  Europe’s  fate 
Did  for  the  feed  of  future  adtions  wait.  Stepney . 

2.  Ardently ;  hotly. 

Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early. 

Who  having  fome  advantage  on  Odfavius, 

Took  it  too  eagerly  ;  his  foldiers  fell  to  fpoil, 

Whilft  we  by  Anthony  were  all  inclos’d.  Shak.  Jul.  Ccefar. 

3.  Keenly  ;  fharply. 

Abundance  of  rain  froze  fo  eagerly  as  it  fell,  that  it  feemed 
the  depth  of  Winter  had  of  a  fudden  been  come  in.  Knolles. 

Ea'gerness.  n.f  [from  eager.] 

1.  Keennefs  of  defire;  ardour  of  inclination. 

She  knew  her  diftancc,  and  did  angle  for  me, 

Madding  my  eagernef  with  her  reftraint.  Shakefpeare. 

Have  you  not  feen,  when  whiffled  from  the  fift, 

\  Some  falcon  ftoop’d  at  what  her  eye  defign’d. 

And,  with  her  eagernefsy  the  quarry  mifs’d.  Dryden. 

The  eagernefs  and  ftrong  bent  of  the  mind  after  knowledge, 
if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  an  hindrance  to  it.  Locke. 

Detradfion  and  obloquy  are  received  with  as  much  eagernefs 
as  wit  and  humour.  Addifori s  Freeholder. 

Juba  lives  to  catch 

That  dear  embrace,  and  to  return  it  too, 

With  mutual  warmth  and  eagernefs  of  love.  Addfloris  Cato. 
His  continued  application  to  publick  affairs  diverts  him 
from  thofe  pleafures,  which  are  purfued  with  eagernefs  by 
princes  who  have  not  the  publick  fo  much  at  heart.  Addifon . 

The  things  of  this  world,  with  whatever  eagernefs  they  en¬ 
gage  our  purfuit,  leave  us  ftill  empty  and  unfatisfied  with 
their  fruition.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

2.  Impetuofity ;  vehemence;  violence. 

It  finds  them  in  the  eagernefs  and  height  of  their  devotion  ; 
they  are  fpeechlefs  for  the  time  that  it  continues,  and  proftrate 
and  dead  when  it  departs.  Dryden. 

I’ll  kill  thee  with  fuch  eagernefs  of  hafte, 

As  fiends,  let  IcJofe,  would  lay  all  nature  wafte.  Dryd.  Aur. 

EA'GLE.  n.f  [ aigle,  French  ;  aquila ,  Latin  ;  caller,  Erfe.J 

I.  A  bird  of  prey,  which,  as  it  is  reported,  renews  its  age  when 
it  grows  old.  But  fome  think  that  this  recovery  of  youth 
happens  no  otherwife  in  the  eagle  than  in  other  birds,  by  call¬ 
ing  their  feathers  every  year  in  the  moulting  feafon,  and 
having  others  in  their  room.  It  is  alfo  faid  not  to  drink  at 
all,  like  other  birds  with  (harp  claws.  It  is  given  out,  that 
when  an  eagle  fees  its  young  fo  well  grown  as  to  venture  upon 
flying,  it  hovers  over  their  neft,  flutters  with  its  wings,  and 
excites  them  to  imitate  it,  and  take  their  flight;  and  when  it 
fees  them  weary,  or  fearful,  it  takes  and  carries  them  upon  it# 
back.  Eagles  are  faid  to  be  extremely  fharp-fighted,  and, 
when  they  take  flight,  fpring  perpendicularly  upward,  with 
their  eyes  fteadily  fixed  upon  the  fun,  mounting  ’till,  by  their 
di  fiance,  they  difappear.  Celmet. 

Difmay’d 
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Difmay’d  not  this 

Our  contains  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

- Yes, 

As  fparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Draw  forth  the  monflers  of  tu  abyfs  profound. 

Or  fetch  th’  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground.  Pope’s  EjJ'.  on  Man. 

2.  The  flandard  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Arts  Hill  follow’d  where  Rome’s  eagles  flew.  Pope . 

Eagle-eyed.  adj.  [from  eagle  and  eye.] 

1.  Sharp-flghted  as  an  eagle. 

As  he  was  rarely  quick  and  perfpicacious,  fo  was  he  inwardly 
eagle-eyed,  and  perfectly  veiled  in  the  humours  of  his  fubjects. 

.  How  el' s  Ft ical  For  re /l. 

Ev  ry  one  is  eagle- eyd  to  fee 

Another’s  faults  and  his  deformity.  Drydms  Perf.  Sat.  4. 

Ea'glespeed.  n.f.  [eagle  and  fpecd.]  Swiftnefs  like  that  of 
an  eagle. 

Abrupt,  with  eagJefpeed  fhe  cut  the  fky, 

Inftant  invilible  to  mortal  eye.  Pope's  Odyffeu  b.  !. 

Ea'glestone.  n.f  A  Hone  faid  to  be  found  at  the  entrance 
of  the  holes  in  which  the  eagles  make  their  neHs,  and  affirmed 
to  have  a  particular  virtue  in  defending  the  eagle’s  nefl  from 
thunder.  ^  The  Hones  of  this  kind  which  are  moH  valued  are 
flat  and  b'ackifh,  and  found,  if  fhaken  near  the  ear ;  a  leffer 
Hone  being  contained  in  the  greater.  Calmet. 

The  eaglcjlonc  contains,  in  a  cavity  within  it,  a  fmall  loole 
Hone,  which  rattles  when  it  is  fhaken  ;  and  every  foffil,  with 
a  nucleus  in  it,  has  obtained  the  name.  I  he  fort  of  analogy 
that  was  luppofed  to  be  between  a  Hone,  thus  containing 
another  within  it,  or,  as  the  fanciful  Writers  exprefs  it,  preg¬ 
nant  with  another,  and  a  woman  big  with  child,  led  people 
to  imagine  that  it  muH  have  great  virtues  and  effects  in  acce¬ 
lerating  or  retarding  del. very  ;  fo  that,  if  tied  to  the  arm  of  a 
woman  with  child,  it  prevents  abortion ;  and  if  to  the  leg,  it 
promotes  delivery.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  eagles  leek  for 
thtfe  Hones  to  lay  in  their  neHs,  and  that  they  cannot  hatch 
their  young  without.  On  fuch  idle  and  imaginary  virtues 
was  railed  all  the  credit  which  this  famous  foffil  poffeffcd  for 
many  ages.  Bill’s  Materia  Medica. 

If  you  Hop  the  holes  of  a  hawk’s  bell  it  wiil  make  no 
ring,  but  a  flat  noife  or  rattle  ;  and  fo  doth  the  aetites,  or  eagle- 
flone,  which  hath  a  little  Hone  within  it.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Plijlory. 

Eaglet,  n.f.  [from  <?»/<?.]  A  young  eagle. 

This  treafon  of  his  fons  did  the  king  exprefs  in  an  em¬ 
blem,  wherein  was  an  eagle  with  three  eaglets  tyring  on  her 
breaH,  and  the  fourth  pecking  at  one  of  her  eyes.  Davies. 

Ea'gre.  n  f.  [ ceger ,  in  Runick,  is  the  ocean  ;  eggia,  in  Iflandick, 
is  to  agitate ,  to  incite.]  A  fide  fwelling  above  another  tide, 
obfervable  in  the  river  Severn. 


For  as  an  eagre  rides  in  triumph  o’er  the  tide, . 

The  tyrant  paffions,  hope  and  fear, 

Did  in  extremes  appear. 

And  flafh’d  upon  the  foul  with  equal  force.  Drydcn. 

Ea'lderman.  n.f  [ealbejiman,  Saxon.]  The  name  of  a 
Sa  xon  magiflrate;  alderman. 

Eame.  n.  J.  [cam,  Saxon  ;  eoin ,  Dutch  ]  Uncle:  a  word  Hill 
uled  in  the  wilder  parts  of  StafFordfhire. 

Daughter,  fays  Are,  fly,  fly  ;  behold,  thy  dame 
Forefhows  the  treafon  of"  thy  wretched  eame  !  Fairfax. 
EAR.  n.f.  [eape,  Saxon  ;  oor ,  Dutch.] 

I.  T  he  whole  organ  of  audition  or  hearing. 

What  Are  is  in  my  ears  !  Can  this  he  true  ? 

Stand  I  condemn’d  ?  Shakefp.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
His  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry.  PJ'.  xxxiv.  1 5. 

Valfalva  difeovered  fome  paffages  into  the  region  of  the 
ear  drum  ;  of  mighty  ufe,  among  others,  to  make  difeharges 
of  bruifes.  Derhams  Phyfico-Theology. 

That  part  of  the  ear  that  Hands  prominent. 

You  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad  :  I  mean,  the  whifper’d 
ones  ;  for  they  are  yet  but  far  killing  arguments.  Sh.  K.  Lear. 

His  maHer  fhall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl.  Ex. 
Power  of  judging  of  harmony  ;  the  fenffi  of  hearing. 

The  head  ;  or  the  perfon  :  in  familiar  language. 

Their  warlike  force  was  fore  weakened,  the  city  beaten 
down  about  their  ears,  and  moH  of  them  wounded.  Knolles. 

'Better  pafs  over  an  affront  from  one  fcoundrel,  than  draw 
the  whole  herd  about  a  man’s  ears.  L'EJlrange. 

Be  not  alarmed,  as  if  all  religion  was  falling  about  our 
cars.  Burnet’s  Theory . 

The  higheff  part  of  a  man;  the  top. 

A  cavalier  was  up  to  the  ears  in  love  with  a  very  fine 
lady.  L'EJlrange. 

The  privilege  of  being  readily  and  kindly  heard ;  favour. 

Arifiippus  was  earnefl  fuitor  to  Dionyfius  for  fome  grant, 
who  would  give  no  ear  to  his  fuit :  Ariffippus  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  then  Dionyfius  granted  it.  Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

They  being  told  there  was  fmall  hope  of  eafe, 

Were  willing  at  the  firff  to  give  an  ear 
'Fo  any  thing  that  founded  liberty.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Catiline. 

It  on  a  pillory,  or  near  a  throne, 

He  gain  his  prince’s  ear,  or  lofe  his  own.  Pope's  Epiflles. 
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7.  Difpofition  to  like  or  diflike  what  is  heard ;  judgment;  opi¬ 
nion  ;  tafic. 

He  laid  his  fenfe  clofer,  and  in  fewet  words,  according  to 
the  Hyle  and  ear  of  thofe  times.  *  Denham. 

8.  Any  prominences  from  a  larger  body,  raifed  for  the  fake  of 
holding  it. 

I  here  are  fome  veflels,  which,  if  you  offer  to  lift  by  the 
belly  or  bottom,  you  cannot  fiir  them  ;  but  are  foon  removed* 
if  you  take  them  by  the  ears.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 
A  quilted  night-cap  with  one  ear.  Congr.  Way  of  the  World. 

A  pot  without  an  ear.  Swift. 

9.  The  fpike  of  corn  ;  that  part  which  contains  the  feeds. 

He  delivered)  to  eadh  of  them  a  jewel,  made  in  the  figure 
of  an  ear  of  wheat,  which  they  ever  after  wear.  Bacon . 

1  he  leaves  on  trees  not  more. 

Nor  bearded  ears  in  fields,  nor  fands  upon  the  fliore.  Dryd. 
From  feveral  grains  he  had  eighty  Halks,  with  very  large 
ears  full  of  large  corn.  "  Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

10.  To  fall  together  by  the  Ears.  To  fight;  to  feuffle  ;  to  quar- 
rek  [In  Dutch  oorlogen.]  A  familiar  phrafe. 

_  Poor  naked  men  belaboured  one  another  with  fbagged 
flicks,  or  dully  fell  together  by  the  ears  at  fifiy-cuffs.  Adore. 

h  ools  go  together  by  the  ears ,  to  have  knaves  run  away 
with  the  Hakes.  jj Ef  range.  Fab.  5. 

All  Afia  now  was  by  the  ears. 

And  gods  beat  up  for  voiunders.  Prior. 

11.  To  Jet  by  the  Ears.  To  make  firffe;  to  quarrel :  in  low 
language. 

A  mean  rafeal  fets  others  together  by  the  ears  without  fighting 
himfelf.  L' Ejlrange,  Fab.  67.. 

She  ufed  to  carry  tales  from  one  to  another,  ’till  Hie  had  fet 
the  neighbourhood  together  by  the  ears.  Arbuthnot . 

It  is  ufual  to  fet  thefe  poor  animals  by  the  ears.  Addif  Freeh. 

Ea'rless.  vdj.  [from  ear.]  Without  any  ears. 

Earlejs  on  high  flood  unabafh’d  Defoe, 

And  Tuthin  flagrant,  from  the  fcourge  below.  Pope’s  Dune. 

Ea'rring.  n  f  [ear  and  ring.]  Jewels  fet  in  a  ring  and  worn 
at  the  ears;  ornament  of  a  woman’s  car. 

With  gold  and  filver  they  increafe  his  Hore, 

And  gave  the  precious  earrings  which  they  wore.  Sandys. 
A  lady  beflowed  earrings  upon  a  favourite  lamprey.  Arbuth. 

Ea'rshot.  v.  f.  Reach  of  the  ear;  fpace  within  which  words 
may  be  heard. 

Gomez,  Hand  you  out  of  earjhot. — I  have  fomething  to  fay 
to  your  wife  in  private.  Drydens  Spanifo  Fryar . 

Ea'rwax.  n.f  [ear  and  wax.]  The  cerumen  or  exudation 
which  fmears  the  infide  of  the  ear. 

The  ear  being  to  Hand  open,  becaufe  there  was  fome  danger 
that  infers  might  creep  in  thereat ;  therefore  hath  nature 
loricated  or  plaiflered  over  the  Tides  of  the  hole  with  earwax , 
to  entangle  any  infedls  thatfhould  attempt  to  creep  in  there. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Ea'rwig.  n.f.  [eape  and  pi^ja,  a  grub,  Saxon.]  A  (heath- 
winged  infed,  imagined  to  creep  into  the  ear. 

Himfelf  he  on  an  earwig  fet ; 

Yet  fcarce  he  on  his  back  could  get. 

So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet  Drayton's  Nymphid. 

Earwigs  and  fnails  feldom  in  fed!  timber.  Mortimer' s  Hush . 

Doll  never  flies  to  cut  her  lace. 

Or  throw  cold  water  in  her  face, 

Becaufe  Hie  heard  a  fudden  drum. 

Or  found  an  earwig  in  a  plum.  Swift . 

2.  By  way  of  reproach,  awhifperer;  a  prying  informer. 

Ea'rwitness.  n.f  [ear  and  witnefs.]  One  who  attefls,  or 
can  attefl  any  thing  as  heard  by  himfelf, 

All  prelent  were  made  earwitnejjes,  even  of  each  particular 
branch  of  a  common  indidment.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  36. 

The  hiflories  of  mankind,  written  by  eye  or  earwitnejjes , 
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are  built  upon  this  principle. 


Watts' s  Logick. 


To  Ear.  v.a.  [aro,  Latin  ]  To  plow;  to  till. 

He  that  ears  my  land  fpares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave 
to  enjoy  the  crop.  Shakefpeare  s  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates, 

Make  the  fea  ferve  them,  which  they  ear  and  wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra ; 

Then  we  bring  forth  weeds, 

When  our  quick  mind  lies  Hill ;  and  our  ill,  told  us. 

Is  as  our  earing.  Shakefpeare' s  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

A  rough  valley,  which  is  neither  eared  nor  Town.  Deutr. 
Five  years,  in  the  which  there  (hall  neither  be  earing  nor 
harvefl.  Gen.  xlv.  6. 

The  field  of  love,  with  plow  of  virtue  ear'd.  Fairfax, 
To  Ear.  v.n.  [from  ear.]  To  flioot  into  ears.  • 

Ea'red.  adj.  [from  ear.] 

1.  Having  ears,  or  organs  of  hearing. 

2.  Having  ears,  or  ripe  corn. 

The  covert  of  the  thrice  ear'd  field 
Saw  flately  Ceres  to  her  paffion  yield.  Pope’s  Odyffey ,  b.  ivj 
EARL,  n  f  [eojil,  Saxon  ;  eoryl ,  Erfe.]  A  title  of  nobility, 
anciently  the  higheft  of  this  nation,  now  the  third. 

Thanes  and  kinfmen, 
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Henceforth  be  earls,  the  firft  that  ever  Scotland 

For  fuch  an  honour  nam’d.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Earl-marshal.  n.  f  [earl  and  marfhal.]  He  that  has  chief 
care  of  military  folemnities. 

The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their  way  ; 
The  great  earl-snarfhal  orders  their  array.  Dryden. 

Ea'rldom.  n.f.  [from  earl.]  The  feigniory  of  an  earl;  the 
title  and  dignity  of  an  earl. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  having  married  the  heir  of  the  earl 
of  Ulder,  and  by  her  having  all  the  earldom  of  Ulder,  care¬ 
fully  went  about  the  redreffing  evils.  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

When  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford.  Shakefpeare' s  Richard  III. 

Ea'rliness.  n.f.  [from  early  ]  Quicknefs  of  any  adfion  with 
refpedt  to  fomething  elfe  :  as  earlincfs  in  the  morning,  the  a£t 
of  riling  foon  with  refpedt  to  the  fun ;  earlincfs  of  growth, 
the  aft  of  growing  up  foon  in  comparifon  with  other  things 
of  the  fame  kind. 

The  next  morning  we,  having  driven  with  the  fun’s  earli- 
nefs ,  were  beyond  the  profpedt  of  the  highed  turrets.  Sidney. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  crop  is  great  gain,  if  the  goodnefs 
anfwer  the  earlinefs  of  coming  up.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

EA'RLY.  adj.  [sep,  Saxon,  before  ]  Soon  with  refpeft  to 
fomething  elfe:  as,  in  the  morning,  with  refpedt  to  the  fun ; 
in  time,  with  refpecff  to  creation  ;  in  the  fealon,  in  compa¬ 
rifon  with  other  produ&s. 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 

Meeted  for  death  :  the  weaked  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earlie/l  to  the  ground,  and  fo  let  me.  Shakefpeare. 
It  is  a  curiofity  to  have  feveral  fruits  upon  one  tree ;  and 
the  more  when  fome  of  them  come  early ,  and  fome  come 
late,  fo  that  you  may  have  upon  the  fame  tree  ripe  fruits  all 
Summer.  Bacons  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  501* 

God  made  all  the  world,  that  he  might  be  worfhipped  in 
fome  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  firft  and  mod 
early  times  of  the  church,  what  care  did  he  manifed  to  have 
fuch  places  erefted  to  his  honour?  South's  Sermons . 

And  yet  my  numbers  pleafe  the  rural  throng. 

Rough  fatyrs  dance,  and  Pan  approves  the  fong; 

The  nymphs,  forfaking  ev’ry  cave  and  fpring, 

Their  early  fruit  and  milk-white  turtles  bring.  Pope. 

Sicknefs  is  early  old  age:  it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our 
earthly  date,  and  infpires  us  with  the1  thoughts  of  a  future. 

fr  -  Pope. 


Oh  foul  of  honour  ! 

Oh  early  heroe  !  Smith's  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus. 

Ea'rly.  adv.  [from  the  adjedtive.J  Soon;  betimes. 

Early  before  the  morn  with  crimfon  ray 
The  windows  of  bright  heav’n  opened  had.  Fairy  JJJueen. 

None  in  more  languages  can  fhow 
Thofe  arts,  which  you  fo  early  know.  Wt viler . 

The  princefs  makes  her  iffue  like  herfelf,  by  indilling  early 
into  their  minds  religion,  virtue  and  honour.  Addifon' s  Freehol. 
To  Earn.  v.  a.  [eapman,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  gain  as  the  reward  or  wages  of  labour,  or  any  per¬ 
formance. 

Thofe  that  have  joined  with  their  honour  great  perils,  are 
lefs  fnbjerfd  to  envy  ;  for  men  think  that  they  earn  their  honours 
hardly.  .  _  Bacons  Ejfays. 

Winning  cheap  the  high  repute. 

Which  he  through  hazard  huge  mud  earn.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

I  to  the  evil  turn 

My  obvious  bread ;  arming  to  overcome 
By  differing,  and  earn  red  from  labour  won.  Milt.  Pa.  Fojl, 
Men  may  difeern 

From  what  confummate  virtue  I  have  chofe 
This  perfect  man,  by  merit  call’d  my  fon, 

To  earn  lalvation  for  the  Ions  of  men.  Paradife  Regained. 
Since  they  all  beg,  it  were  better  for  the  date  to  keep  them, 
even  although  they  earned  nothing.  Graunt' s  Bills  of  Mortality. 

This  is  the  great  expence  of  the  poor,  that  takes  up  almod 
all  their  earnings.  Locke. 

The  poems  gained  the  plagiary  wealth,  while  the  author 
hardly  earned  his  bread  by  repeating  them.  Pope's  EJf.  on  Homer. 
After  toiling  twenty  days, 

To  earn  a  dock  of  pence  and  praife, 

Thy  labour’s  grown  the  critick’s  prey.  Swift. 

%.  To  gain  ;  to  obtain. 

I  can’t  fay  whore ; 

It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  fpeak  the  word  : 

To  do  the  adf,  that  might  th’  addition  earn , 

Not  the  world’s  mafs  of  vanity  could  make  me.  Sh.  Othello. 
EA'RNEST.  adj.  [eojinept,  Saxon.] 

1.  Ardent  in  any  addition  ;  warm;  zealous;  importunate. 

He  which  prayeth  in  due  fort,  is  thereby  made  the  more 
attentive  to  hear  ;  and  he  which  heareth,  the  more  earnejl  to 
pray  for  the  time  which  we  bedow,  as  well  in  the  one  as  the 
other.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f.  34. 

2.  Intent;  fixed;  eager. 

On  that  profpec!  drange 
Their  earnejl  eyes  they  fix’d  ;  imagining, 

For  one  forbidden  tree,  a  multitude 
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Now  ris’n,  to  work  them  further  woe  or  Ihamc.  Met.  P.  L. 
They  are  never  more  earnejl  to  didurb  us,  than  when  they 
fee  us  mod  earnejl  in  this  duty.  uppa. 

Ea'rnest.  n.f.  [from  the  adjedlive.j 

1.  Serioufnefs ;  a  ferious  event  not  a  jed ;  reality  not  a 

feigned  appearance.  ,  c. , 

Take  heed  that  this  jed  do  not  one  day  turn  to  eamej  .  i 
I  told  you  Klaius  was  the  haplefs  wight, 

Who  earnejl  found  what  they  accounted  play.  .  _  * 

Therewith  Ihe  laugh’d,  and  did  her  earnejl  end  in  jed.  •  *<; 

That  high  Ail-feer,  which  I  dallied  with, 

Hath  turn’d  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head,  ^  ^  d  •  ;  TTT 

And  given  in  earnejl  what  1  begg’d  in  jell.  Shak.  Rich.  * 

Nor  can  1  think  that  God,  Creator  wife ! 

Though  threat’ning,  will  in  earnejl  fo  dedroy 
Us,  his  prime  creatures.  Milton' s  Paradife  Lojl,  .  ix. 

But  the  main  bufinefs  and  earnejl  of  the  world  is  money, 
dominion,  and  power.  L  EJlrange ,  ta  .5. 

We  {hall  die  in  earnejl ,  and  it  will  not  become  us  to  Jive 
jn  Government  of  the  Tongue,  J.  7. 

Sempronius,  you  have  adted  like  yourfelf; 

One  would  have  thought  you  had  been  half  in  eauiejt.  . 

2.  [ernitz  penge,  Danifh  ;  arres,  French.]  Pledge;  handfel ;  hrl 
fruits ;  token  of  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  in  futurity.  . 

The  apodles  term  it  the  handfel  or  earnejl  of  that  which  is 
to  come.  looker,  b.  v.  /.  5. 

Which  leader  fhall  the  doubtful  vnff’ry  bids, 

And  give  an  earnejl  of  the  war’s  fuccefs.  Haller. 

It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  pledge  and  earnejl  of  quiet  and 
tranquillity.  Smatridge’s  Sermons. 

The  mercies  received,  great  as  they  are,  were  earnejl s  and 
pledges  of  greater.  Attei  bury. 

3.  The  money  which  is  given  in  token  that  a  bargain  is  ra¬ 
tified. 

You  have  confpir’d  againd  our  perfon,  _ 

Join’d  with  an  enemy  proclaim’d,  and  from  his  coffers 
Receiv’d  the  golden  earnejl  of  our  death.  Shakef.  Henry  V. 
Pay  back  the  earnejl  penny  received  from  Satan,  and  fling 
away  his  fin.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Earnestly,  adv.  [from  earnejl.'] 

1.  Warmly;  affedionately ;  zealoufly ;  importunately;  in- 
tenfcly. 

When  earnejlly  they  feek 

/  Such  proof,  conclude  they  then  begun  to  fail.  Milt.  P.  L. 
Shame  is  a  banilbment  of  him  from  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world,  which  every  man  mod  earnejlly  defires.  South. 

Earnejlly  invoke  the  goodnefs  and  power  of  an  all  merciful 
and  almighty  God.  Smalridge's  Sermons. 

2.  Eagerly ;  defiroufly. 

Why  fo  earneftly  feek  you  to  put  up  that  letter  ?  Sh.  R.  Lear. 
Ea'rnestness.  n.f.  [from  earnejl.] 

1.  Eagernefs;  warmth;  vehemence;  impetuofity. 

Often  with  a  folemn  earnejlnefs. 

More  than,  indeed,  belong’d  to  fuch  a  trifle, 

He  begg’d  of  me  to  deal  it.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

Audacity  and  confidence  doth  in  bufinefs  fo  great  eftedls, 
as  a  man  may  doubt,  that  befides  the  very  daring  and  earnejl- 
nefs,  and  perfifting  and  importunity,  there  Ihould  be  fome 
fecret  binding,  and  dooping  of  other  mens  fpirits  to  fuch 
perfons.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  943’ 

Marcus  is  overwarm  ;  his  fond  complaints 
Have  fo  much  earnejlnefs  and  paffion  in  them, 

I  hear  him  with  a  fecret  kind  of  horror. 

And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper.  Addifon' s  Cato. 

2.  Solemnity  ;  zeal. 

There  never  was  a  charge  maintained  with  fuch  a  fhew  of 
gravity  and  earnejlnefs ,  which  had  a  [lighter  foundation  to  fup- 
p0rt  it.  Atterburys  Sermons ,  Preface. 

3.  Solicitude;  care;  intenfenefs. 

With  overdraining,  and  earnejlnefs  of  finilhing  their  pieces, 
they  often  did  them  more  harm  than  good.  Dryden' s  Dufrefn . 
Earsh.  n.f.  [from  ear,  to  plow.]  A  plowed  field. 

Fires  oft  are  good  on  barren  earjhes  made. 

With  crackling  flames  to  burn  the  dubble  blade.  May's  Virg. 
EARTH,  n.f.  [eoffS,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  element  didiniff  from  air,  fire,  or  water;  foil;  ter¬ 
rene  matter. 

The  fmiling  god  is  feen  ;  while  water,  earth. 

And  air  atted  his  bounty.  TbomJ'on's  Spring ,  l.  855; 

2.  The  terraqueous  globe ;  the  world. 

Nought  fo  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 

But  to  the  earth  fome  fpecial  good  doth  give.  Shakefpeare. 
This  folid  globe  we  live  upon  is  called  the  earth,  though  it 
contains  in  it  a  great  variety  of  bodies,  feveral  whereof  are 
not  properly  earth  ;  which  word,  taken  in  a  more  limited  fenfe, 
fignifies  fuch  parts  of  this  globe  as  are  capable,  being  expofed 
to  the  air,  to  give  rooting  and  nourifliment  to  plants,  fo  that 
they  may  dand  and  grow  in  it.  .  Locke. 

3.  Different  modification  of  terrene  matter.  In  this  fenfe  it 
has  a  plural. 

The  five  genera  of  earths  are,  1.  Boles.  2.  Clays. 
3.  Marls.  4.  Ochres.  5.  Tripelas.  Hill's  Mat  Medico. 
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Earths  areopake,  infipid,  and,  when  dried,  friable,  or  con¬ 
fiding  of  parts  eafy  to  fcparate,  and  foluble  in  water;  not 
difpofed  to  burn,  flame,  or  take  fire.  IVoodward's  Met.FoJJ. 

4.  This  world  oppofed  to  other  fcenes  of  cxiftence. 

W  hat  are  thefe, 

So  wither’d,  and  fo  wild  in  their  attire, 

That  look  not  like  th’  inhabitants  o’  th’  eaith , 

And  yet  are  on’t  ?  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

They  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth. 

As  I  can  of  thofe  myfteries  which  heav’n 

Will  not  have  earth  to  know.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language.  Gen.  xi.  1. 

6.  Turning  up  the  ground  in  tillage,  [from  ear ,  to  plow.] 

Such  land  as  ye  break  up  lor  barley  to  fow. 

Two  earths,  at  the  leaft,  ere  ye  fow  it  bellow.  Tuff.  Hash. 
To  Earth,  v  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  hide  in  earth. 

I  he  fox  is  earthed ;  but  I  lhall  fend  my  two  terriers  in  after 
him.  Dry  den  s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

2.  To  cover  with  earth. 

Earth  up  with  frefh  mould  the  roots  of  thofe  auricula’s 
which  the  froft  may  have  uncovered.  Evelyn  s  Kalendar. 

To  Earth,  v.  n.  To  retire  under  ground. 

Hence  foxes  earth'd ,  and  wolves  abhorr’d  the  day, 

And  hungry  churles  enfnar’d  the  nightly  prey.  Tickcll. 
Earthboard,  n.f.  [ earth  and  hoard .]  The  board  of  the 
plow  that  fnakes  off  the  earth. 

T  he  plow  reckoned  the  moft  proper  for  ftiff  black  clays, 
is  one  that  is  long,  large,  and  broad,  with  a  deep  head  and  a 
fquare  earthboard ,  fo  as  to  turn  up  a  great  furrow.  Mortimer . 
Ea'rthborn.  adj.  [earth  and  born.]  / 

1.  Born  of  the  earth;  terrigenous;  meanly  born. 

The  wounds  I  make  but  fow  new  enemies; 

Which  from  their  blood,  like  earthborn  brethren  rife.  Dryd.' 

The  God  for  ever  great,  for  ever  king, 

Who  flew  the  earthborn  race,  and  meafures  right 
To  heav’n’s  great  habitants  ?  Prior. 

2.  Meanly  born. 

Earthborn  Lycon  lhall  afeend  the  throne.  Smith. 

Ea'rthbou nd.  adj.  [earth  and  hound.]  F aliened  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  earth. 

That  will  'never  be : 

Who  can  imprefs  the  foreff,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earthhound  root  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Ea'rtheh,  adj.  [from  earth.]  Made  of  earth  ;  made  of  clay. 
About  his  Ihelves 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  multy  feeds 
Were  thinly  fcatter’d.  Shakefpeare. 

As  a  ruftick  was  digging  the  ground  by  Padua,  he  found 
an  urn,  ox  earthen  pot,  in  which  there  was  another  urn,  and 
in  this  leffer  a  lamp  clearly  burning.  Wilkins' s  Math.  Magic. 

The  moll  brittle  water-carriage  was  ufed  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who,  as  Strabo  faith,  would  fail  fometimes  in  the  boats 
made  of  earthen  ware.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Ea'rthflax.  n.f.  [earth  andyfor.]  A  kind  of  fibrous  foflil. 
Of  Englilh  tile,  the  coarfer  fort  is  called  plailler,  or  par¬ 
get  ;  the  finer,  earthfax ,  or  falamander’s  hair.  Woodward. 
Ea'rthiness.  n.f.  The  quality  of  containing  earth ;  groff- 
nefs. 

Ea;rthling.  n.  f.  [from  earth.]  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth; 
a  mortal ;  a  poor  frail  creature. 

To  earthlings ,  the  footftool  of  God,  that  ftage  which  he 
raifed  for  a  fmall  time,  feemeth  magnificent.  Drummond. 
Ea'rthly.  adj.  [from  earth.] 

1.  Not  heavenly  ;  vile  ;  mean;  fordid. 

But  I  remember  now 

I’m  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 

Is  often  laudable;  to  do  good,  fometime 

Accounted  dangerous  folly.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

When  faith  and  love,  which  parted  from  thee  never. 

Had  ripen’d  thy  juft  foul  to  dw’ell  with  God, 

Meekly  thou  didft  refign  this  earthly  load 

Of  death,  call’d  life.  Milton. 

2.  Belonging  only  to  our  prefent  Hate  ;  not  fpiritual. 

Our  common  neceflities,  and  the  lack  which  we  all  have 
as  well  of  ghoftly  as  of  earthly  favours,  is  in  each  kind  eafily 
known.  Hooker . 

You  have  fcarce  time 

To  fteal  from  fpiritual  leifure  a  brief  fpan. 

To  keep  your  earthly  audit.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

It  muft  be  our  folemn  bufinefs  and  endeavour,  at  fit  feafons, 
to  turn  the  ftream  of  our  thoughts  from  earthly  towards 
divine  objedls.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

3.  Corporeal ;  not  mental. 

Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  given  had, 

For  God  he  often  faw,  from  heaven  hight, 

All  were  his  earthly  eycn  both  blunt  and  bad.  Fairy  Sjueen. 

Sudden  he  view’d,  in  fpite  of  all  her  art, 

An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart.  Pope's  Ra.  of  the  Lock. 

VoL.  I. 


4.  Any  thing  in  the  world  ;  a  female  hyperbole. 

Oh  !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  drefs  all  day. 

Charm’d  the  fmall-pox,  or  chas’d  old  age  away, 

Who  would  not  fcorn  what  houfewife’s  cares  produce  ? 

Or  who  would  leain  one  earthly  thing  of  ufe  ?  Pope. 

Ea'Rthnut.  n.f  [earth  and  nut.]  A  pignut;  a  root  in  Ihape 
and  fize  like  a  nut. 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  v/ith  a  rofc-Ihaped  flower,  con- 
fifting  of  many  leaves  orbicularly  placed,  which  turns  to  a 
fruit  compofed  of  fmall  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  gibbous  on  one 
fide,  and  plain  on  the  other.  It  has  a  flefhy  tuberofe  root.  It 
is  very  common  in  fhady  woods  and  paftures,  rifing  early  in 
Spring,  and  flowering  in  May  :  in  July  the  feeds  ate  ripe,  and 
foon  after  the  leaves  decay.  Some  dig  up  the  roots,  and  eat 
them  raw:  they  are  very  much  like  cheftnuts,  and  not  an  im- 
pleafant  morfcl ;  but  boiled  they  are  a  very  delicious  food, 
eaten  with  butter  and  pepper,  and  are  efteemed  very  nou- 
rifhing.  Mi.ler. 

Where  there  are  earthnuts  in  feveral  patches,  though  the 
roots  lie  deep  in  the  ground,  and  the  ftalks  be  dead,  the  fwine 
W'ill  by  their  feent  root  only  where  they  grow.  Ray. 

Ea'rthquake.  n.f.  [earth  and  quake.]  Tremor  or  convul- 
fion  of  the  earth. 

This  fubterranean  heat  or  fire  being  in  any  part  of  the 
earth  ftopt,  by  fome  accidental  glut  or  obftrudtion  in  the  paf- 
fages  through  which  it  ufed  to  afeend,  and  being  preterna- 
turally  affembled  in  greater  quantity  into  one  place,  caufes  a 
great  rarefaction  and  intumefcence  of  the  water  of  the  abyfs, 
putting  it  into  very  great  commotions ;  and  making  the  like 
effort  upon  the  earth,  expanded  upon  the  face  of  the  abyfs, 
occafions  that  agitation  and  concuflion  which  we  call  an 
earthquake.  Woodward.' s  jS  atural  Hijlory. 

Thefe  tumults  were  like  an  earthquake ,  fhaking  the  very 
foundations  of  all,  than  which  nothing  in  the  world  hath 
more  of  horrour.  King  Charlefi 

Was  it  his  youth,  his  valour,  or  fuccefs, 

Thefe  might  perhaps  be  found  in  other  men  : 

’Twas  that  refpedt,  that  awful  homage  paid  me; 

That  fearful  love  which  trembled  in  his  eyes, 

And  with  a  filent  earthquake  fhook  his  foul.  Dryd.  Sp .  Fryar. 
The  country,  by  reafon  of  its  vaft  caverns  and  fubterra- 
neous  fires,  has  been  miferably  torn  by  earthquakes ,  fo  that  the 
whole  face  of  it  is  quite  changed.  Addijon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Ea'rthshaking.  adj.  [earth  and  Jhake. J  Having  power  to 
flrake  the  earth,  or  to  raife  earthquakes. 

By  the  earthfsaking  Neptune's  mace, 

And  Tethys  grave  majeltick  pace.  Milton. 

Now  fcarce  withdrawn  the  fierce  earthfoaking  pow’r, 
Jove’s  daughter  Pallas  watch’d  the  fav’ring  hour  ; 

Back  to  their  caves  file  bad  the  winds  to  fly. 

And  hufh’d  the  bluft’ring  brethren  of  the  fky.  Pope. 

Ea'rthworm.  n.f.  [earth  and  worm.] 

1.  A  worm  bred  under  ground. 

Worms  are  found  in  fnow  commonly,  like  earthworms , 
and  therefore  it  is  not  unlike  that  it  may  likewife  put  forth 
plants.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory N°.  569. 

Upon  a  fhower,  after  a  drought,  earthworms  and  land- 
fnails  innumerable  come  out  of  their  lurking  places.  Ray. 

2.  A  mean  fordid  wretch. 

Thy  vain  contempt,  dull  earthworm ,  ceafe; 

I  won’t  for  refuge  fly.  Norris. 

Ea'rthy.  adj.  [from  earth.] 

1.  Confifting  of  earth. 

Long  may’ft  thou  live  in  Richard’s  feat  to  fit. 

And  foon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit !  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 
Thefe  lamps  are  inflamed  by  the  admiflion  of  new  air, 
when  the  fepulchres  are  opened,  as  we  fee  in  fat  earthy  vapours 
of  divers  forts.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magic. 

All  water,  efpecially  that  of  rain,  is  more  or  lefs  ftored  with 
matter,  light  in  compariion  of  the  common  mineral  earthy 
matter.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hijlory. 

2.  Compofed  or  partaking  of  earth  ;  terrene. 

To  furvey  his  dead  and  earthy  image, 

What  were  it  but  to  make  myforrow  greater.  Shak.H.V L 

Him  lord  pronounc’d,  he,  O  indignity  ! 

Subjected  to  his  fervice  angel-wings, 

And  flaming  minifters  to  watch  and  tend 

Their  earthy  charge.  Milton's  Pur adije  Lojl,  h.  ix.  /.  157. 

3.  Inhabiting  the  earth  ;  terreftrial. 

Thofe  earthy  fpirits  black  and  envious  are  ; 

I’ll  call  up  other  gods  of  form  more  fair.  Dryd.  Ind.  Ernper. 

4.  Relating  to  earth. 

Mine  is  the  fhipwreck,  in  a  watry  fign  ; 

And  in  an  earthy ,  the  dark  dungeon  thine.  Dryden. 

5.  Not  mental ;  grofs;  not  refined. 

Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  fpeak  ; 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  grofs  conceit, 

Smother’d  in  errors,  feeble,  fhallow,  weak, 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words  deceit.  Shakefpeare. 

Nor  is  my  flame 
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So  earthy ,  as  to  need  the  dull  material  force 

Of  eyes,  or  lips,  or  cheeks.  Denham* s  Sophy. 

EASE.  n.f.  [aife,. French.] 

1.  Quiet;  reft;  undifturbed  tranquillity ;  no  folicitude. 

IVefhould  not  find  her  half  fo  brave  and  bold 
To  lead  it  to  the  wars,  and  to  the  fcas ; 

To  make  it  fuffcr  watchings,  hunger,  cold, 

When  it  might  feed  with  plenty,  reft  with  eafe.  Davies. 

T  he  prieft  on  fkins  of  oft ’rings  takes  his  eafe. 

And  nightly  vifions  in  his  {lumber  fees.  Dry  den’s  /tin. 

Lucan,  content  with  praife,  may  lie  at  eafe 
In  coftly  grotts  and  marble  palaces.  Dryden’ s  Juv.  Sat.  7. 
Men  of  parts  and  penetration  were  not  idly  to  difpute  at 
their  eafe ,  but  were  to  a£t  according  to  the  refult  of  their 
debates.  Locke. 

No  body  is  under  an  obligation  to  know  every  thing  i 
knowledge  and  fcience  in  general  is  the  bufinefs  only  of  thofe 
who  are  at  eafe  and  leifure.  Locke. 

2.  Freedom  from  pain ;  a  neutral  ftate  between  pain  and 
pleafure. 

That  which  we  call  eafe  is  only  an  indolency,  or  a  freedom 
from  pain.  L'  Ejlrange. 

Is  it  a  finall  crime  to  wound  himfelf  by  anguifh  of  heart, 
to  deprive  himfelf  of  all  the  pleafures,  or  eafe s,  or  enjoyments 
of  life  ?  Temple. 

3.  Reft  afer  labour  ;  intermiffion  of  labour. 

Give  yourfelves  eafe  from  the  fatigue  of  waiting.  Sivift.  ’ 

4.  Facility  ;  not  difficulty. 

The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand, 

Following  with  eafe,  if  favour’d  by  thy  fate, 

Thou  art  foredoom’d  to  view  the  Stygian  ftate ; 

If  not,  no  labour  can  the  tree  conftrain, 

And  ftrength  of  ftubborn  arms  and  fteel  are  vain.  Dryden. 

5.  Unconftraint;  freedom  from  harfhnefs,  formality,  forced  be¬ 
haviour,  or  conceits. 

True  eafe  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance ; 

As  thofe  move  eafieft  who  have  learn’d  to  dance.  Pope’s  EJJ. 

To  Ease.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  free  from  pain. 

Flelp  and  eafe  children  the  beft  you  can ;  but  by  no  means 
bemoan  them.  Locke. 

2.  To  relieve;  to  affuage;  to  mitigate;  to  alleviate. 

Thy  father  mado  our  yoke  grievous,  now  therefore  eafe 
thou  fomewhat  the  grievous  fervitude.  2  Cbro.  x.  4. 

Complain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief; 

It  fhall  be  eas’d,  if  France  can  yield  relief.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 

As  if  with  fports  my  fufferings  I  could  eafe.  Dryden. 
Though  he  fpeaks  of  fuch  medicines  as  procure  fleep,  and 
eafe  pain,  he  doth  not  determine  their  dofes.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Will  he  for  facrifice  our  forrows  eafe  ? 

And  can  our  tears  reverfe  his  firm  decrees  ?  Prior. 

3.  To  relieve  from  labour. 

If  ere  night  the  gath’ring  clouds  we  fear, 

A  fong  will  help  the  beating  ftorm  to  bear ; 

And  that  thou  may’ft  not  be  too  late  abroad, 

Sing,  and  I’ll  eafe  thy  fhoulders  of  thy  load.  Dryderf  s  Paft. 

4.  To  fet  free  from  any  thing  that  offends. 

I  will  eafe  me  of  mine  adverfaries.  If.  i.  24. 

No  body  feels  pain  that  he  wifhes  not  to  be  eafed  of,  with  a 
defire  equal  to  that  pain,  and  infeparable  from  it.  Locke. 

Ea'seful.  adj.  [ eafe  and  full.]  Quiet;  peaceable;  fit  for 
reft." 

I  fpy  a  black,  fufpicious,  threat’ning  cloud, 

That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  fun. 

Ere  he  attain  his  eafeful  weftern  bed.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Ea'sement.  n.f  [from  eafe.] 

1. Affiftance;  fupport ;  relief  from  expences. 

He  has  the  advantage  of  a  free  lodging,  and  fome  other  eafe- 
ments.  Swift. 

2.  [In  law.]  A  fervice  that  one  neighbour  has  of  another  by 

charter  or  prefeription,  without  profit;  as  a  way  through  his 
ground,  a  fink,  or  fuch  like.  Cowel. 

Ea'sily.  adv.  [from  eafy.] 

I.  Without  difficulty. 

Thofe  move  fwiftly,  and  at  great  diftance ;  but  they  re¬ 
quire  a  medium  well  difpofed,  and  their  tranfmiffion  is  eafily 
flopped.  Bacon’s  Natural H’Jlory,  N°.  647. 

She  afk’d  the  reafon  of  his  woe  ; 

She  afk’d,  but  with  an  air  and  mien, 

That  made  it  eafily  forefeen 

She  fear’d  too  much  to  know.  Prior. 

3.  Without  pain;  without  difturbance ;  in  tranquillity. 

Is  it  not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind  to  condema  their 
univerfal  opinions  and  defigns,  if,  inftead  of  palling  your  life 
as  well  and  eafily,  you  refolve  to  pafs  it  as  ill  and  as  miserable  as 
you  can  ?  Temple. 

3.  Readily;  without  relu&ance. 

I  can  eafily  refign  to  others  the  praife  of  your  illuftrious 
family.  Dryden’s  Dedic.  to  State  of  Innocence. 

Not  foon  provok’d,  fhe  eafily  forgives ; 

And  much  Ihe  fuffera,  as  fhe  much  believes.  Prior. 


Easiness,  n.f.  [from  eafy.] 

1.  Freedom  from  difficulty. 

Believe  me,  friends,  loud  tumults  are  not  laid 
With  half  the  eafinefs  that  they  are  rais’d.  Ben.  fohnf.  Catii. 
Eafinefs  and  difficulty  are  relative  terms,  and  relate  to  fome 
power ;  and  a  thing  may  be  difficult  to  a  weak  man,  which 
yet  may  be  eafy  to  the  fame  perfon,  when  affifted  with  a 


greater  ftrength. 


Tillotfon,  Sermon  6. 


2. 


did  allow 
n  Abbot . 


I  he  feeming  eafinefs  of  Pindarick  verfe  has  made  it  fpread  ; 
but  it  has  not  been  confidered.  Dryden. 

You  left  a  conqueft  more  than  half  atchiev’d, 

And  for  whofe  eafinefs  I  almoft  griev’d.  Dryden. 

I  his  plea  appears  under  a  colour  of  friendfhip  to  religion, 
and  to  invite  men  to  it  by  the  eafinefs  of  the  terms  it  offers. 

Rogers,  Sermon  1 5  • 

Flexibility;  compliance;  readinefs;  not  oppofition  ;  not  re¬ 
luctance. 

His  yielding  unto  them  in  one  thing  might  happily  put 
them  in  hope,  that  time  would  breed  the  like  eafinefs  of  con- 
defeending  further  unto  them.  Hooker ,  Pref. 

Since  the  cuftom  of  eafinefs  to  alter  and  change  laws  is  fo 
evil,  no  doubt  but  to  bear  a  tolerable  fore  is  better  than  to 
venture  on  a  dangerous  remedy.  Hcoker,  b.  iv.  f  14. 

Give  to  him,  and  he  fhall  but  laugh  at  your  eafinefs ;  fave 
his  life,  but,  when  you  have  done,  look  to  your  own.  South. 

Xhe  fafeft  way  to  fecure  honelty,  is  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  it  early  in  liberality,  and  an  eafinefs  to  part  with  to  others 
whatever  they  have  or  like  themfelves.  Locke. 

3.  Freedom  from  conffraint ;  not  effort ;  not  formality. 

Abftrufe  and  myftick  thoughts  you  muff  exprefs  3 

With  painful  care,  but  feeming  eafinefs ;  > 

For  truth  Urines  brighteft  through  the  plaineft  drefs.  Rofc.  3 

4.  Reft;  tranquillity. 

I  think  the  reafon  I  have  affigned  hath  a  great  intereft  in 
that  reft  and  eafinefs  we  enjoy  when  afleep.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

EAST,  n.f  [eoyc,  Saxon  ;  hens,  Erfe.J 

1.  The  quarter  where  the  fun  rifes. 

They  counting  forwards  towards  the  Eafl , 

180  degrees  to  thePortugals  eaftward. 

2.  The  regions  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  thinkeft, 

For  the  whole  fpace  that’s  in  the  tyrant’s  grafp, 

And  the  rich  Eajl  to  boot.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Ea'ster.  n.f.  [eaptpe,  Saxon ;  cofler,  Dutch.]  The  day  on 
which  the  Chriftian  church  commemorates  our  Saviour’s  re- 
furre&ion. 

Did’ft  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  taylor  for  wearing  his  new 
doublet  before  Eajler  ?  Shakefpeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Vigor’s  unbrother-like  heat  towards  the  Eaftern  churches, 
in  the  controverfy  about  Eajler ,  fomented  that  difference  into 
a  fehifm.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Ea'sterly.  adj.  [from  Eafl.] 

1 .  Coming  from  the  parts  towards  the  Eaft. 

When  the  eajlerly  winds  or  breezes  are  kept  off*  by  fome 
high  mountains  from  the  vallies,  whereby  the  air,  wanting 
motion,  doth  become  exceeding  unhealthful.  Raleigh. 

2.  Lying  towards  the  Eaft. 

Thefe  give  us  a  view  of  the  raoft  eaflcrly,  foutherly,  and 
wefterly  parts  of  England.  Gr aunt’s  Bills  of  Mortality . 

3.  Looking  towards  the  Eaft. 

Water  he  chufes  clear,  light,  without  tafte  or  fmell,  drawn 
not  from  fnow,  but  from  fprings  with  an  eaflcrly  expofition. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Ea'stern.  adj.  [from  Eafl.] 

1.  Dwelling  or  found  in  the  Eaft  ;  oriental. 

Eajlern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  haaven 
Seclude  their  bofom-flaves.  Thon foils  Spring. 

Lying  or  being  towards  tfie  Eaft. 

The  eaftern  end  of  the  ifle  rifes  up  in  precipices.  Addifn. 
Going  towards  the  Eaft. 

A  fhip  at  fea  has  no  certain  method  in  either  her  eaftern  or 
weftern  voyages,  or  even  in  her  lefs  diftant  failing  from  the 
coafts,  to  know  her  longitude,  or  how  much  file  is  gone  eaft~> 
ward  or  weftward,  as  can  eafily  be  known  in  any  clear  day  or 
night  how  much  fhe  E  gone  northward  or  fouthward.  AddiJon. 

4.  Looking  towards  the  Eaft. 

Eastward,  adv.  [Eaft  and  toward.]  Towards  the  Eaft. 

The  moon,  which  performs  its  motion  fwifter  than 
fun,  gets  eaftward  out  of  his  rays,  and  appears  when 
fun  is  fet.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errows,  b.  iv. 

What  fhall  we  do,  or  where  difeCl  our  flight  ? 

Eaftward,  as  far  as  I  could  eaft  my  fight,  "  C 

From  op’ning  heav’ns,  I  faw  defeending  light.  Dryden.  3 

Ea'sy.  adj.  [from  eafe.] 

I.  Not  difficult. 

The  fervice  of  God,  in  the  folemn  aflemblyof  faints,  is  a 
work,  though  eajy,  yet  withal  very  weighty,  and  of  great 
refpcCf.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  31. 

There  is  a  Have,  whofe  ctf/y- borrow’d  pride 

Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 

How  much  it  is  in  every  one’s  power  to  make  refolutians 
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to  him  (elf,  fuch  as  he  may  keep,  is  eafy  for  every  one  to 
%ty.  Locks* 

The  whole  ifland  was  probably  cut  into  feveral  eafy  afcents, 
and  planted  with  variety  of  palaces.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

2.  Quiet ;  at  reft  ;  not  harrafled  ;  not  difturbed ;  without 


anxiety.  . 

Thofe  that  are  eafy  in  their  conditions,  or  their  minds, 
refufe  often  to  enter  upon  publick  charges  and  employ¬ 
ment.  Temple. 

Keep  their  thoughts  eafy  and  free,  the  only  temper  wherein 
the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  new  informations.  Locke* 
A  marriage  of  love  is  pleafant,  a  marriage  of  intereft  eafy, 
and  a  marriage  where  both  meet  happy.  Addlforls  Spectator. 

When  men  are  eafy  in  their  circumftances,  they  are  natu¬ 
rally  enemies  to  innovations.  Addifons  Freeholder ,  N°.  42. 

A  man  fhould  direct  all  his  ftudies  and  endeavours  at  making 
himfelf  eafy  now,  and  happy  hereafter.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

We  plainly  feel  whether  at  this  inftant  we  are  eafy  or  un- 
'eafy,  happy  or  miferable.  Smalridge s  Sermons. 

3.  Complying;  unrefifting;  credulous. 

Baited  with  reafons  not  unplaufible, 

Win  me  into  the  eafy  hearted  man, 

And  hug  him  into  fnares.  Milton . 

With  fuch  deceits  he  gain’d  their  eafy  hearts. 

Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts.  Drydens  Ain. 

The  lcindeft  father  I  have  ever  found  him, 

Eafy  and  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  wiflies.  Addifon’s  Cato. 

4.  Free  from  pain. 

Another  part,  in  fquadrons  and  grofs  bands. 

On  bold  adventure  to  difeover  wide 

That  di final  world,  if  any  clime  perhaps 

Might  yield  them  eafter  habitation:  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl. 

Pleafure  has  been  the  bus’nefs  of  my  life. 

And  every  change  of  fortune  eafy  to  me, 

Becaufe  I  ftill  was  eafy  to  myfelf.  Drydens  Dan  Sebajiian. 

5.  Ready  ;  not  unwilling. 

Pity  and  he  are  one  ; 

So  merciful  a  king  did  never  live. 

Loth  to  revenge,  and  eafy  to  forgive.  Drydens  Span.  Fryar. 

6*.  Without  want  of  more. 

They  fhould  be  allowed  each  of  them  fuch  a  rent  as  would 
make  them  eafy.  Swift’s  Arg.  again/l  abolifnng  Chrijlianity. 

1*  Without  conftraint ;  without  formality. 

Thofe  move  eajiejl  that  have  learn’d  to  dance.  Pope. 

Praife  the  eafy  vigour  of  aline, 

Where  Denham’s  ftrength,  and  Waller’s  fv/eetnefs  join.  Po. 

To  EAT.  v.  a.  preterite  ate,  or  eat',  part,  cat,  ox  eaten,  [etan, 
Sax.  it  an,  Gothick  ;  eich,  Erfe.] 

j.  To  devour  with  the  mouth* 

Locufts  (hall  eat  the  refidue  of  that  which  is  efcaped  from 
the  hail,  and  fhall  eat  every  tree  which  groweth.  Ex.  x.  5. 

Other  ftates  cannot  be  accufed  for  not  flaying  for  the  firft 
blow,  or  for  not  accepting  Polyphemus’s  courtefy,  to  be  the 
laft  that  fliall  be  eaten  up.  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain. 

Even  wormwood,  eat  with  bread,  will  not  bite,  becaufe  it  is 
mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  fpittle.  Arbutbnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  To  confume ;  to  corrode. 

Thou  beft  of  gold  art  worft  of  gold ; 

Other  lefs  fine  in  carrat  is  more  precious. 


Preferving  life  in  med’eine  potable: 

But  thou,  moft  fine,  moft  honour’d,  mod  renown’d, 

Haft  eat  thy  bearer  up.  Shake/peare’s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

They  entail  a  fecret  curfe  upon  their  eftates,  which  does 
either  infenfibly  wafte  and  confume  it,  or  eat  out  the  heart 
and  comfort  of  it.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  4. 

There  arifes  a  neceffity  of  keeping  the  furface  even,  either 
by  preftiire  or  eatthg  medicines,  that  the  eminence  of  the  flefli 
may  not  refill  the  fibres  of  the  Ikin  in  their  tendency  to  cover 
the  wound.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

3.  To  fwallow  back ;  to  retreat.  This  is  only  ufed  of  a  man’s 
word. 

They  cannot  hold,  but  hurft  out  thofe  words,  which  after¬ 
wards  they  are  forced  to  eat.  Hakewill  on  P rovidence. 

Credit  were  not  to  be  loft 

B’  a  brave  knight  errant  of  the  poll. 

That  eats,  perfidioufly,  his  word, 

And  fwears  his  ears  through  a  two  inch  board.  Hudibras. 
To  Eat.  v.  n. 

1.  To  go  to  meals ;  to  take  meals  ;  to  fjeed. 

He  did  eat  continually  at  the  king’s  table.  2  Sa.  ix.  13. 

And  when  the  feribes  and  pharifees  faw  him  eat  with  pub¬ 
licans  and  finners,  they  faid  unto  his  difciples,  how  is  it  that 
he  eateth  with  publicans  and  finners  ?  Mat.  ii.  1 6. 

2.  To  take  food. 

He  that  will  not  eat  ’till  he  has  a  demonftration  that  it  will 
nourifh  him,  he  that  will  not  ftir  ’till  he  infallibly  knows  the 
bufinefs  he  goes  about  will  fucceed,  will  have  little  elfe  to  do 
but  fit  ftill  and  perifh.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  maintained  in  food. 

The  righteous  eateth  to  the  fatisfying  of  his  foul,  but  the 
belly  of  the  wicked  fhall  want.  Prov,  xiii.  25. 


Thou  art  paft  the  tyrant’s  ftroke ; 
r  Care  no  more  to  cloath  and  cat.  Shakefpeare' s  CymbelinE 

4.  I  o  make  way  by  corrofion 

1  he  plague  of  fin  has  even  altered  his  nature,  and  fated 
into  his  very  effentials.  South’s  Sermons. 

A  prince’s  court  eats  too  much  into  the  income  of  a  poor 
„  flate.  Addifon’s  Italy. 

Ea'tarle.  n.  f.  [from  eat. ]  Any  thing  that  may  be  eaten. 

If  you  all  forts  of  perfons  would  engage. 

Suit  well  your  eatables  to  ev’ry  age.  King’s  Art  of  Cookery, 
Ea'ter.  n.f  [from  eat.] 

1.  One  that  eats  any  thing. 

The  Caribees  and  the  Cannibals,  almoft  all,  are  eaters 
of  man’s  flefh.  Abbot's  Defcription  of  the  World. 

A  knave,  a  rafeal,  an  eater  of  broken  meats.  Sh.  K.  Lear. 
If  the  tafte  of  this  fruit  maketh  the  eaters  like  gods,  why 
remaineft  thou  a  beaft  ?  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

As  if  the  lotus  grew  only  here,  the  virtue  of  whofe  fruit  is 
to  caufe  in  the  eaters  an  oblivion  of  all  other  foils.  Howel. 

2.  A  corrofive. 

EA I H.  adj.  [eaS,  Saxon.]  Eafy;  not  difficult.  An  old 
word. 

Where  eafe  abounds,  it’s  eath  to  do  amifs.  Fairy  ffhieen. 
What  works  not  beauty,  man’s  relenting  mind 
Is  eath  to  move  with  plaints  and  fhews  of  woe.  Fairfax ,  b.  iv. 
The  way  was  ftrait  and  eath.  Fairfax. 

Eath.  adv.  [from  the  adjedlive  ]  Eafily.  An  old  word. 
Who  hath  the  world  not  try’d, 

From  the  right  way  full  eath  may  wander  wide.  Hubb.  Tale : 
Ea'tinghouse.  n.f  [ eat  and  houfe.]  A  houfe  where  provi- 
fions  are  fold  ready  drafted. 

An  hungry  traveller  flept  into  an  eatinghoufe  for  his 
dinner.  L’  EJl  range, 

EAVES,  n.f.  [eyeye,  Saxon.]  The  edges  of  the  roof  which 
overhang  the  houfe. 

Every  night  he  comes 

With  mufick  of  all  forts,  and  fongs  compos’d 
To  her  un worth inefs :  it  nothing  Heads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves ;  for  he  perfifts, 

As  if  his  life  lay  on’t.  Shakefpeare’ s  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  Winter  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds.  Shakefpeare’ s  Tempejl. 

If  in  the  beginning  of  Winter  the  drops  of  ‘  the  eaves  of 
houfes  come  more  flowly  down  than  they  ufe,  it  portendeth  a 
hard  and  frofty  Winter.  Bacon ,  N°.  81 1« 

Ufher’d  with  a  fhower  ftill, 

Wheft  the  guft  hath  blown  his  fill* 

Ending  on  the  railing  leaves, 

With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves.  Milton. 

The  icicles  hang  down  from  the  eaves  of  houfes.  Woodward. 
To  Ea'vesdrop.  v.  a.  [eaves  and  drop.]  To  catch  what 
comes  from  the  eaves;  in  common  phrafe,  to  liften  under 
windows. 

Eavesdropper,  n.f  [eaves  and  drop.]  A  liftener  under 
windows. 

Under  our  tents  I’ll  play  the  eavesdropper. 

To  hear  if  any  mean  to  fhrink  from  me.  Shakefp ,  Rich.  JIL 
EBB.  n.  f  [ebba,  epylob,  Saxon  ;  ebbe,  Dutch.] 

1 .  The  reflux  of  the  tide  towards  the  fea. 

The  clear  fun  on  his  wide  wat’ry  glafs 
Gaz’d  hot,  and  of  the  frefh  wave  largely  drew* 

As  after  thirft  ;  which  made  their  flowing  fhrink 

From  Handing  lake  to  tripping  ebb,  that  ftole 

With  foft  foot  tow’rds  the  deep.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl . 

Hither  the  Teas  at  ftated  times  refort, 

And  {hove  the  loaden  veftels  into  port ; 

Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again, 

And  render  back  their  cargo  to  the  main.  Addifon  on  Italy , 

2.  Decline;  decay;  wafte. 

You  have  finifhed  all  the  war,  and  brought  all  things  to 
that  low  ebb  which  you  fpeak  of.  Spenfer  on  Ireland, 

This  tide  of  man’s  life,  after  it  once  turneth  and  declineth, 
ever  runneth  with  a  perpetual  ebb  and  falling  ftream,  but  never 
floweth  again.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

Thus  all  the  treafure  of  our  flowing  years,  / 

Our  ebb  of  life  for  ever  takes  away.  Rofcommon ; 

The  greateft  age  for  poetry  was  that  of  Auguftus  Caefar, 
yet  painting  was  then  at  its  loweft  ebb ,  and  perhaps  fculpture 
was  alfo  declining.  Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy,  Preface. 

Near  my  apartment  let  him  pris’ner  be. 

That  I  his  hourly  ebbs  of  life  may  fee.  Dryden’s  Aurengzebe. 

What  is  it  he  afpires  to  ? 

Is  it  not  this  ?  To  fhed  the  flow  remains, 

His  laft  poor  ebb  of  blood  in  your  defence  ?  Addifon’s  Cato. 
To  Ebb.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  flow  back  towards  the  fea. 

Though  my  tide  of  blood 
Hath  proudly  flow’d  in  vanity  ’till  now. 

Now  it  doth  turn  and  ebb  back  to  the  fea.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV. 

From  thence  the  tide  of  fortune  left  their  (here. 

And  ebb'd  much  fafter  than  it  flow’d  before.  Dryden’s  Mn. 

2.  To  decline;  to  decay ;  to  wafte. 
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Well,  I  am  {landing  water  :  , 

- I’ll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

• - Do  fo  :  to  ebb 

Hereditary  floth  inftrudls  me.  Shakefpcare'  s  Tempefl. 

But  oh  he  ebbs  !  the  fmiling  waves  decay  ! 

For  ever,  lovely  ftream,  for  ever  flay  !  Halifax. 

Eben.  ln.f  [ ebenus ,  Latin.]  A  hard,  heavy,  black,  valu- 

Eb  on.  >  a^]e  wooc]  which  admits  a  fine  glofs. 

E'bony.  )  ,  v  .  & 

If  the  wood  be  very  hard,  as  ebony ,  or  lignum  vitae,  they 
are  to  turn :  they  ufe  not  the  lame  tools  they  do  for  fott 
woods.  Moxon  s  Mecb.  E  xei  cfes . 

Oft  by  the  winds  extindl  the  fignal  lies, 

Or  fmother’d  in  the  glimmering  focket  dies, 

Ere  niffht  has  half  roll’d  round  her  ebon  throne.  Gay  s  Tnv. 

Ebri'ety.  n.f.  [ebnetas,  Latin.]  Diunkennefs;  intoxication 

by  ftrong  liquors.  _ 

Bitter"almonds,  as  an  antidote  againft  ebriety ,  hath  com¬ 
monly  failed.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

EBRI'LLADE.  n.f  [French.]  A  check  of  the  bridle  which 
a  horfeman  gives  a  horfe,  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  when  he  re- 
fufes  to  turn. 

Ebrio'sity.  n.f.  [ebriofitas,  Latin.]  Habitual  drunkennefs. 
That  religion  which  excufeth  Noah  in  furprifal,  will  neither 
acquit  ebriofity  nor  ebriety  in  their  intended  perverfion.  Brown. 

Eb'ullition.  n.f  [ ebulho ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  boiling  up  with  heat. 

2.  Any  inteftine  motion. 

3.  That  ftruggling  or  effervefcence  which  arifes  from  the 

mingling  together  any  alkalizate  and  acid  liquor ;  and  hence 
any  inteftine  violent  motion  of  the  parts  of  a  fluid,  occaftoned 
by  the  ftruggling  of  particles  of  different  properties,  is  fo 
called.  ° 

The  diflolution  of  gold  and  ftlver  difagree ;  fo  that  in  their 
mixture  there  is  great  ebullition ,  darknefs,  and,  in  the  end,  a 
precipitation  of  a  black  powder.  Bacon. 

Iron,  in  aqua  fortis,  will  fall  into  ebullition  with  noife  and 
emication;  as  alfo  a  craffe  and  fumid  exhalation,  caufed 
from  the  combat  of  the  fulphur  of  iron  with  the  acid  and 
nitrous  fpirits  of  aqua  fortis.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii. 

When  aqua  fortis,  or  fpirit  of  vitriol,  poured  upon  filings 
of  iron,  diflolves  the  filings  with  a  great  heat  and  ebullition , 
is  not  the  heat  and  ebullition  effedled  by  a  violent  motion  of 
the  parts  ;  and  does  not  their  motion  argue,  that  the  acid  parts 
of  the  liquor  rufh  towards  the  parts  of  the  metal  with  vio¬ 
lence,  and  run  forcibly  into  its  pores,  ’till  they  get  between 
its  outmoft  particles  and  the  main  mafs  of  the  metal.  Newton. 


A  violent  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  may  be  produced  by  this  E'CHO.  n.f.  [fo*.] 


The  duke  at  his  return  from  his  eccentricity ,  for  fo  I  account  - 

favourites  abroad,  met  no  good  news  of  the  Cadiz  attempt. 

IVoiton. 

4.  Eccentricity  of  the  earth  is  the  diftance  between  the  focus 
and  the  center  of  the  earth’s  elliptick  orbit.  Harris. 

Ecchy'mosis.  n.f.  [ikw/.uitu;]  Livid  fpots  or  blotches  in  the 
{kin,  made  by  extravafated  blood.  Quincy. 

Ecchymofis  may  be  defined  an  extravafation  of  the  blood  m 
or  under  the  {kin,  the  fkin  remaining  whole.  JVifeman  s 
Luxations  are  accompanied  with  tumour  and  eccbyinofrt.  IVtf 

ECCLESIASTICAL.  ,  ..  r  ,  ...  T  ,tm  1 
ECCLESIA'STICK.  \adj-  VecdeMlcuG  ] 

I.  Relating  to  the  church  ;  not  civil. 

Is  difeipline  an  ecclefiajiical  matter  or  civil  ?  If  an  ecc ’efiafti- 
cal ,  it  muft  of  neceffity  belong  to  the  duty  of  the  miniiter. 

[-looker.  Preface. 

Clergymen,  otherwife  little  fond  of  obfeure  terms,  yet  in 
their  fermons  are  liberal  of  thofe  which  they  find  in  ecclefiafti - 
cal  writers.  .  6  Wifi. 

A  church  of  England  man  has  a  true  veneration  for  the 
fcheme  eftablifhed  among  us  of  ecclefia(lic:<  government.  Swift. 
Ecclesia'stick.  n.  f.  [from  the  adjedtive.J  A  perfon  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  miniftries  of  religion. 

The  ambition  of  the  ecclejtajli  ks  deftroyed  the  purity  of 
the  church.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Eccopro  ticks,  n.  f  [be  and  xltsf.©-.]  Such  medicines  as 
gently  purge  the  belly,  fo  as  to  bring  away  no  more  than  the 
natural  excrements  lodged  in  the  inteftines. 

The  body  ought  to  be  maintained  in  its  daily  excretions  by 
fuch  means  as  are  eccoprotick.  Harvey  on  the  Plague^ 

Echina'te.  ~ladj.  [from  echinus ,  Latin.]  Briftled  like  an 
Echina'ted.  3  hedgehog  ;  fet  with  prickles. 

An  echinated  pyrites  in  fhape  approaches  the  echinatcd  cryf- 
talline  balls.  EP oodward  on  Fojfils. 

E1 CHINUS.  n.f.  [Latin.] 

1.  A  hedgehog. 

2.  A  fhellfifh  fet  with  prickles. 

3.  [With  botanifts.]  The  prickly  head,  cover  of  the  feed,  or 
top  of  any  plant. 

4.  [In  architecture.]  A  member  or  ornament,  taking  its  name 
from  the  roughnefs  of  the  carving,  refcmbling  the  prickly 
rind  of  a  chefnut,  and  not  unlike  the  thorny  coat  of  a  hedge¬ 
hog. 

This  ornament  is  ufed  by  modern  architects  in  cornices  of 
the  Ionick,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite  orders  ;  and  generally 
fet  next  to  the  abacus,  being  carved  with  anchors,  darts,  and 
ovals  or  eggs.  Harris. 


ebullition ;  for  if  fal  ammoniack,  or  any  pure  volatile  alkali, 
diffolved  in  water,  be  mixed  with  an  acid,  an  ebullition ,  with 
a  greater  degree  of  cold,  will  enfue.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 

Iccl™™icfcL'  H-  &■*** 

1.  Deviating  from  the  center. 

2.  Not  having  the  fame  center  with  another  circle  :  fuch  circles 
were  fuppofed  by  the  Ptolemaick  philofophy. 

Thither  his  courfe  he  bends 
Through  the  calm  firmament  •,  but  up  or  down, 

By  centrick  or  eccentrick ,  hard  to  tell.  Miltons  Par  ad.  Lofl.. 

They  build,  unbuild,  contrive, 

T o  favc  appearances  :  they  gird  the  fphere 
With  centrick,  and  eccentrick ,  fcribbl’d  o’er. 

Cycle,  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.,  Miltons  Paraclife  Loft. 
Whence  is  it  that  planets  move  all  one  and  the  fame  way 
in  orbs  concentrick,  while  comets  move  all  manner  of  ways 
in  orbs  very  eccentrick?  Newton's  Opt. 

3.  Not  terminating  in  the  point ;  not  directed  by  the  fame 
principle. 

Whatfoever  affairs  pafs  fuch  a  man’s  hands,  he  crooketh 
them  to  his  own  ends ;  which  muft  needs  be  often  eccentrick 
to  the  ends  of  his  mailer.  Bacon's  EJfays. 

•4.  Irregular;  anamalous;  deviating  from  Hated  and  conftant 
methods. 

This  motion,  like  others  of  the  times,  feems  eccentrick  and 
irregular.  King  Charles. 

A  character  of  an  eccentrick  virtue,  is  the  more  exact  image 
of  human  life,  becaufe  it  is  not  wholly  exempted  from  its 
frailties.  Dry  dens  Declicat.  to  the  Conqueft  of  Granada. 

Then  from  whate’er  we  can  to  fenfe  produce. 

Common  and  plain,  or  wond  rous  and  abftrufe. 

From  nature’s  conftant  or  eccentrick  laws. 

The  thoughtful  foul  this  gen’ral  inference  draws. 

That  an  effect  muft  prefuppofe  a  caufe. 

Eccentricity,  n.f  [from  eccentrick.] 

1.  Deviation  from  a  center. 

2.  The  ftate  of  having  a  different  center  from  another  circle. 

In  regard  of  eccentricity ,  and  the  epicycle  wherein  itmoveth, 
the  motion  of  the  moon  is  unequal,.  Brown  s  V ulgar  Errours. 

By  reafon  of  the  fun’s  eccentricity  to  the  earth,  and  obliquity 
to  the  equator,  he  appears  to  us  to  move  unequally.  Holder. 

3.  Excurfion  from  the  proper  orbk 


Prior.  ^ 


1.  Echo  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  a  nymph,  who  pined 
into  a  found  for  love  of  Narciffus. 

The  pleafant  myrtle  may  teach  th’  unfortunate  Echo 
In  thefe  woods  to  refound  the  renowned  name  of  a  goddefs. 

Sidney ,  b.  i. 

2.  The  return  or  repercuflion  of  any  found. 

Babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds. 

Replying  fhrilly  to  the  well-tun’d  horns, 

As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once.  Shak.  Titus  Andron. 

T  he  found,  filling  great  fpaces  in  arched  lines,  cannot  be 
guided  ;  therefore  there  hath  not  been  ar,y  means  to  make  arti¬ 
ficial  echoes.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°.  242. 

To  you  I  mourn,  nor  to  the  deaf  I  fmg; 

The  woods  {hall  anfwer,  and  the  echo  ring  Pope's  Summer. 

’Tis  not  enough  no  harfhnefs  gives  offence  ; 

The  found  muft  feem  an  echo  to  the  lenfe.  Pope's  Ejf.  Crit. 

3.  The  found  returned. 

Wilt  thou  hunt  ? 

Thy  hounds  {hall,  make  the  welkin  anfwer  them, 

And  fetch  ftirill  echoes  from  their  hollow  earth.  Shakefpcare. 

O  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocks,  dales  and  bow’rs  ! 
With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  {hades 
To  anfwer,  and  refound  far  other  fong!  Milt.Parad.  Lofl. 
To  E'cho.  v.  n. 

1.  To  refound;  to  give  the  repercuflion  of  a  voice. 

At  the  parting 

All  the  church  echo'd.  Shakefpeare' s  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Through  rocks  and  caves  the  name  of  Delia  f  unds  ; 
Delia  each  cave  and  echoing  rocl^rebounds.  Pope's  Autumn. 

2.  To  be  founded  back. 

Hark,  how  the  found  difturbs  imperious  Rome  ? 

Shakes  her  proud  hills,  and  rolls  from  dome  to  dome ! 

Her  miter’d  princes  hear  the  echoing  noife. 

And,  Albion,  dread  thv  wrath  and  awful  voice.  Blackmbre. 
To  E'cho.  v.  a.  To  fend  back  a  voice;  to  return  what  has 
been  uttered. 

Our  modern  fepnratifts  do  but  echo  the  fame  note. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

■With  peals  of  fhoiifs  the  Tyrians  praife  the  fong  ; 

Thofe  peals  are  echo'd  by  the  rojan  throng.  Drydcn  s  ALn. 

One  great  death  deforms  the  dreary  ground  ; 

The  echo'd  woes  from  diftant  rocks  refound.  -  Prior. 

Ecl  airci'ssement.  n.f.  [French.]  Explanation;  the  adt  of 
clearing  up  an  affair  by  verbal  expoftulation. 
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ECLAT,  n.f.  [French.]  Splendour;  (how;  luftre. 

Nothing  more  contributes  to  the  variety,  furprize,  and  eclat 
of  Homer’s  battles,  than  that  artificial  manner  of  gaging  his 
heroes  by  each  other.  p ope’ s  EJfay  on  Homer. 

Eclectick.  adj.  [dchtxix of  ]  Selecting;  chufing  at  will. 

Cicero  gives  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  "philofophers  ; 
but  was  ot  the  eclettick  fe<5f,  and  chofe  out  of  each  fuch  pofi- 
tions  as  came  neareft  truth.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Ecle'gma.  n.J.  and  AhXu>.]  A  form  of  medicine  made  by 
the  incorporation  of  oils  with  fyrups,  and  which  is  to  be 
taken  upon  a  liquorice  (tick.  <a,  •  ... 

ECLIPSE,  n.f.  [&*««■*.]  ^  y‘ 

1.  An  obfcuration  of  the  luminaries  of  heaven  ;  the  fun  is 
eclipfed  by  the  intervention  of  the  moon ;  the  moon  by 
the  mterpofmon  of  the  earth.  The  word  originally  fignifies 
departure  from  the  place,  to  which  Milton  alludes.  ° 

Slips  of  yew,  , 

Sliver  d  in  the  moon’s  eclipfe.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Planets,  planet-ftruck,  real  eclipfe 
Then  fuffer’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  x.  /.  413. 

So  though  the  fun  victorious  be, 

And  from  a  dark  eclipfe  fet  free. 

The  influence,  which  we  fondly  fear, 

AffliCts  our  thoughts  the  following  year.  Waller. 

An  eclipfe  of  the  moon  is  when  the  atmofphere  of  the  earth, 
being  between  the  fun  and  the  moon,  hinders  the  light  of  the 
fun  from  falling  upon  and  being  reflected  by  the  moon:  if 
the  light  of  the  fun  is  kept  off  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
moon,  it  is  a  total  eclipfe ;  if  from  a  part  only,  it  is  a  partial 

one‘  Locke. 

2.  Darknefs;  obfcuration. 

All  the  pofterity  of  our  firft  parents  fuffered  a  perpetual 
eclipfe  of  fpiritual  life.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

Experience  we  have  of  the  vanity  of  human  glory,  in  cur 
fcatterings  and  eclipfes.  '  King  Charles. 

To  Ecli'pse.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  darken  a  luminary. 

Let  the  eclipfed  moon  her  throne  refign.  Sandys. 

Now  if  the  earth  were  flat,  the  dark’ned  moon 
Would  feem  to  all  eclips’d  as  well  as  one.  Creech's  Manilius. 

2.  To  extinguifh  ;  to  put  out.  4 

Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  fon, 

‘  Born  to  eclipfe  thy  life  this  afternoon.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

3.  To  cloud  ;  to  obfeure. 

They  had  feen  tokens  of  more  than  common  greatnefs, 
howfoever  now  eclipfed  with  fortune.  Sidney. 

Praife  him  to  his  father : 

Let  the  prince’s  glory 

Seem  to  eclipfe ,  and  call  a  cloud  on  his.  Denhams  Sophy. 

Let  other  mufes  write  his  profp’rous  fate. 

Of  conquer’d  nations  tell,  and  kings  reftor’d ; 

But  mine  (hall  fing  of  his  eclips’d  eftate. 

Which,  like  the  fun’s,  more  wonders  does  afford.  Dryden. 
He  defeended  from  his  father,  and  eclipfed  the  glory  of  his 
divine  majefty  with  a  veil  of  fle(h.  Calam/s  Sermons. 

4.  To  difgrace. 

She  told  the  king,  that  her  hulband  was  eclipfed  in  Ireland 
by  the  no-countenance  his  majefty  had  (hewed  towards 
him*  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Another  now  hath  to  himfelf  engrofs’d 
All  pow’r,  and  us  eclips’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  v. 

EclEptick.  n.  f  [e*Xi»7 rmt{.]  A  great  circle  of  the  fphere, 
fuppofed  to  be  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  Zodiack,  and 
making  an  angle  with  the  EquinoCfial,  in  the  points  of  Aries 
and  Libra,  of  23°.  30'.  which  is  the  fun’s  greateft  declina¬ 
tion.  This  is  by  fome  called  via  folis ,  or  the  way  of  the  fun, 
becaufe  the  fun,  in  his  annual  motion,  never  deviates  from 
this  line.  It  is  this  line  which  is  drawn  on  the  globe,  and 
not  the  Zodiack.  But  in  the  new  aftronomy  the  Ecliptick  is 
that  path  among  the  fixed  ftars,  which  the  earth  appears  to 
deferibe  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  fun,  as  in  its  annual  motion 
it  runs  round  the  fun  from  Weft  to  Eaft.  If  you  fuppofe  this 
circle  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  they  Will  be  the 
twelve  figns,  each  of  which  is  denoted  or  diftinguilhed  by 
fome  afterifm  or  conftellation.  ‘  Harris. 

All  ftars,  that  have  their  diftance  from  the  Ecliptick  north¬ 
wards  not  more  than  twenty-three  degrees  and  a  half,  may, 
in  progrefflon  of  time,  have  declination  fouthward,  and  move 
beyond  the  Equator.  Erovan’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

1  he  terraqueous  globe  had  the  fame  fite  and  pofition,  in 
refpeCI  of  the  fun,  that  it  now  hath  :  its  axis  was  not  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Ecliptick ,  but  inclined  in  like  manner  as  it  is  at 
prefer)  t.  Wcodward's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  6. 

The  earth’s  rotation  makes  the  night  and  day ; 

The  fun  revolving  through  th’  Ecliptick  way, 

EfteCfs  the  various  feafons  of  the  year.  Blackm.  on  the  Creat. 
You  muft  conceive  an  imaginary  plane,  which  palling 
through  the  center  of  the  fun,  and  the  earth,  extends  itfelf  on 
all  fides  as  far  as  the  firmament :  this  plane  is  called  the  Eclip¬ 
tick,  and  in  this  the  center  of  the  earth  is  perpetually  carried, 
without  any  deviation.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

Veil.  I. 
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Eclogue,  n.f.  [-xXoyJ]  A  paftoral  poem  fo  called,  becaufe 
Virgil  called  his  paftorals  eclogues. 

What  exclaiming  praifes  Bafilius  gave  this  eclogue  any  man 
may  guefs,  that  knows  love  is  better  than  fpedtades  to  make 
every  thing  feem  great.  Sidney. 

It  is  not  fufficient  that  the  fentences  be  brief,  the  whole 
eclogue  fhould  be  fo  too.  Pope. 

ECO  NOMY,  n  f  [Swofa.  This  word  is  often  written,  from 
its  derivation,  (economy,  but  ce  being  no  diphthong  in  Englifli, 
it  is  placed  here  with  the  authorities  for  different  ortho¬ 
graphy-] 

1.  I  he  management  of  a  family  ;  the  government  of  a  houlhold. 
By  St.  Paul’s  economy  the  heir  differs  nothing  from  a  fervant, 
while  he  is  in  his  minority  ;  fo  a  fervant  (liould  differ  nothing 
from  a  child  in  the  fubffantial  part.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

1.  frugality;  difcretion  of  expence;  laudable  parfimony. 

;  Particular  fums  are  not  laid  out  to  the  greateft:  advantage  in 
his  economy ;  but  are  fometimes  fullered  to  run  wafte,  while  he  is 
only  careful  of  the  main.  Dryden’ s  State  of  Innocence ,  Preface. 
I  have  no  other  notion  of  economy ,  than  that  it  is  the  parent 

and  eafe-  Swift  to  Lord  Rolingbroke. 

3.  Difpofition  of  things ;  regulation. 

All  the  divine  and  infinitely  wife  ways  of  economy  that  God 
could  ufe  towards  a  rational  creature,  oblige  mankind  to  that 
courfe  of  living  which  is  molt  agreeable  to  our  nature.  Hamm . 

4.  1  he  difpofition  or  arrangement  of  any  work. 

In  the  Greek  poets,  as  alio  in  Plautus,  we  fliall  fee  the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  difpofition  of  poems  better  obferved  than  in  Terence. 

Ben.  Johnjon’s  Difoveries. 
If  this  economy  muft  be  obferved  in  the  ininuteft  parts  of  an 
epick  poem,  what  loul,  though  lent  into  the  world  with  great 
advantages  of  nature,  cultivated  with  the  liberal  arts  and 
fciences,  can  be  fufficient  to  inform  the  body  of  fo  great  a 
work  ?  Dryden’ s  Dedication  to  the  /. En . 

5.  Syftem  of  motions;  diftribution  of  every  thin;r  aifiive  or 
paffive  to  its  proper  place. 

Thefe  the  ftrainers  aid, 

That,  by  a  conftant  reparation  made, 

They  may  a  due  economy  maintain, 

Exclude  the  noxious  parts,  the  good  retain.  Blackm.  Creat. 

Eco'nomick.  7  ,.  rr 

Economical,  lfrom  tcmom3- J 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  an  houlhold. 

Her  quick’ning  power  in  ev’ry  living  part. 

Doth  as  a  nurfe,  or  as  a  mother  ferve ; 

And  doth  employ  her  economick  art. 

And  bufy  care,  her  houlhold  to  preferve.  Davies. 

In  economical  affairs,  having  propofed  the  government  of  a 
family,  we  confider  the  proper  means  to  effeft  it.  Watts. 

2.  Frugal. 

Some  are  fo  plainly  economical ,  as  even  to  defire  that  the  feat 
be  well  watered,  and  well  fuelled.  Wot  ton’s  Arcbitefi. 

Ecphra  ci  icks.  n.  f.  [A  and  7*>.]  Such  medicines  as 
render  tough  humours  more  thin,  fo  as  to  promote  their  dif- 

ch?ge  t  ,,  , 

1  rocure  the  blood  a  free  courfe,  ventilation,  and  tranfpi- 
ration,  by  fuitable  purges  and  ecphradiick  medicines.  Harve\. 
E'CSTASY,  n.f  [e  <.rao  1?.] 

1 .  Any  palfion  by  which  the  thoughts  are  abforbed,  and  in  which 
the  mind  is  for  a  time  loft. 

Follow  them  fwiftly. 

And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecjlafy 

May  now  provoke  them  to.  Shakefpeare’s  Tempejl. 

’T  may  be 

No  longer  joy  there,  but  an  eeftafy.  Suckling. 

Whether  what  we  call  ecjlafy  be  not  dreaming  with  our 
eyes  open,  1  leave  to  be  examined.  Locke. 

2.  Exceffive  joy ;  rapture. 

O,  love,  be  moderate  !  Allay  thy  eefafy  !  Shakefpeare. 
The  religious  pleafure  of  a  well  difpofed  mind  moves 
gently,  and  therefore  conftantly  :  it  does  not  affett  by  rap¬ 
ture  and  ecjlafy ;  but  is  like  the  pleafure  of  health,  ftill  and 

°  eF#  v  1  j  r  i  1  .  .  South’s  Sermons . 

-fcach  delighted,  and  delighting^  gives 

The  pleafing  ecfiajy  which  each  receives.  Prior. 

A  pleafure,  which  no  language  can  exprels  ; 

An  ecjlafy ,  that  mothers  only  feel. 

Plays  round  my  heart.  Phillips’s  Dijlrejl  Mother. . 

3.  Enthufialm  ;  exceffive  elevation  of  the  mind. 

He  lov  d  me  well,  and  oft  would  beg  me  fing; 

Which  when  I  did,  he  on  the  tender  grafs 

Would  fit,  and  hearken  even  to  ccjlajy.  Milton. 

4.  Exceffive  grief  or  anxiety.  This  is  not  now  ufed. 

Sighs  and  groans,  and  Ihrieks  that  rend  the  air. 

Are  made,  not  mark’d  ;  where  violent  forrow  feems 
A  modern  ecjlafy.  Shakefpeare  s  Alack  th. 

Better  be  with  the  dead. 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  reftlefs  ecjlafy.  _  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Madnefs ;  diftradlion.  This  fenfe  is  n  )t  now  in  ufe 

Now  fee  that  noble  apd  moft  fovereign  reafon 
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Like  Tweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harfh, 

That  unmatch’d  form,  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 

Blurted  with  ecjlafy.  Sbakefpeares  Hamlet. 

E'cstasied.  adj.  [from  ecjlafy  ]  Raviflied  ;  tilled  with  en- 
thufiafm. 

1  hefe  are  as  common  to  the  inanimate  things  as  to  the 
moft  ecjlafied  foul  upon  earth.  '  Norris. 

Ecsta'tical.  I  ,.  t 
Ecsta'tick.  \  adJ‘  L*^***-] 

1.  Raviflied;  rapturous;  elevated  to  ecftafy. 

T  here  doth  my  foul  in  holy  vifion  fit. 

In  penfive  trance,  and  anguifh,  and  ecjlatick  fit.  Milton. 
When  one  of  them,  after  an  ecjlatical  manner,  fell  down 
before  an  angel,  he  was  feverely  rebuked,  and  bidden  to  wor- 
fiiip  God.  Stilling  fleet’s  Dcf  of  Dijc  .  on  Rom.  Idol. 

In  trancg  ecjlatick  may  thy  pangs  be  drown’d  ; 

Bright  clouds  defcend,  and  angels  watch  thee  round.  Pope. 

2.  In  the  higheft  degree  of  joy. 

To  gain  Pefcennius  one  employs  his  fchemes ; 

One  grafps  a  Cecrops  in  ejiatick  dreams.  Pope. 

3.  Tending  to  external  objedts.  This  fenfe  is,  I  think,  only 
to  be  found  once,  though  agreeable  enough  to  the  derivation. 

I  find  in  me  a  great  deal  of  ecjlatical  love,  which  conti¬ 
nually  carries  me  out  to  good  without  myfelf.  Norris. 

E'CTYPE.  n.  J.  [eXTUTTOr.]  A  copy. 

I  he  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  are  edtypes ,  copies,  but 
not  perfect  ones,  not  adequate.  Locke. 

E'curip.  n.f  [French;  equus,  Latin*]  A  place  covered  for 
the  lodging  or  houfing  of  horfes. 

Eda'ci6us  adj.  ( edax ,  Latin.]  Eating;  voracious;  devour¬ 
ing;  predatory;  ravenous;  rapacious;  greedy. 

Eda'city.  n.  J.  [edacitas,  Latin.]  Voracity ;  ravenoufnefs ; 
•greed inefs ;  rapacity. 

The  wolf  is  a  heart  of  great  edacity  and  digeftion :  it  may 
be  the  parts  of  him  comfort  the  bowels.  Bacon  s  Sat.  Hiflory. 

"I  o  EDDER.  v.  a.  [probably  from  edge. ]  To  bind  or  inter¬ 
weave  a  fence. 

To  add  ftrength  to  the  hedge,  edder  it ;  which  is,  bind  the 
top  of  the  flakes  vyith  fome  fmall  long  poles  on  each  fide. 

Mortimer’ s  Husbandry. 

E'dder.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Such  fencewood  as  is  com¬ 
monly  put  upon  the  top  of  fences,  and  binds  or  interweaves 
each  other. 

In  lopping  and  felling,  fave  edder  and  flake, 

Thine  hedges,  as  needeth,  to  mend  or  to  make.  Tujfer. 

EDDY  n.  f.  [eb,  backward ,  again ,  and  ea,  water ,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  water  that  by  fome  repercuflion,  or  oppofite  wind,  runs 
contrary  to  the  main  ftream. 

My  praifes  are  as  a  bulrufh  upon  a  ftream :  if  they  fink  not, 
’tis  becaufe  they  are  born  up  by  the  ftrength  of  the  current, 
which  fupports  their  lightnefs;  but  they  are  carried  round 
again,  and  return  on  the  eddy  where  they  firft  began.  Dryden. 

2.  Whirlpool ;  circular  motion. 

The  wild  waves  mafter’d  him,  and  fuck’d  him  in. 

And  finding  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab. 

So,  where  our  wide  Nuniidian  waftes  extend. 

Sudden  th’  impetuous  hurricanes  defcend. 

Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 

Tear  up  the  fands,  and  fweep  whole  plains  away.  Add.  Cato. 

E'ddy.  adj.  Whirling;  moving  circularly. 

And  chaff  with  eddy  winds  is  whirl’d  around. 

And  dancing  leaves  are  lifted  from  the  ground.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

Edemato'se.  adj.  [oth/xa.]  Swelling;  full  of  humours.  See 
CEdematoUs. 

A  ierofity  obftructing  the  glands  may  be  watery,  edematofe , 
and  fchirrous,  according  to  the  vifcofityof  the  humour.  Arb. 

Ede'ntated.  adj.  [edentatus,  Latin.]  Deprived  of  teeth.  Difi. 

EDGE  n.J'.  [ecge,  Saxon.] 

1.  1  he  thin  or  cutting  part  of  a  blade. 

Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o’  th’  fword 
His  wife,  his  babes.  Sbakcfpeare' s  Macbeth. 

He  that  will  a  good  edge  win, 

Muft  forge  thick,  and  grind  thin.  Proverb. 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill  fheathed  knife, 

No  more  fhall  cut  his  mafter.  ShakeJ'peare’s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

’Tis  flander, 

Whofe  edge  is  {harper  than  the  fword.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 
If  the  iron  be  blunt,  and  he  do  not  whet  the  edge,  then 
muft  he  put  to  more  ftrength.  £ccfl  x.  10. 

2.  A  narrow  part  rifing  from  a  broader. 

Some  harrow  their  ground  over,  and  then  plow  it  upon  an 
edge.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

3.  Brink;  margin;  extremity. 

The  rays  which  pafs  very  near  to  the  edges  of  any  body,  are 
bent  a  little  by  the  adlion  of  the  body.  Newton's  Opt. 

We  have,  for  many  years,  walked  upon  the  edge  of  a  pre¬ 
cipice,  while  nothing  but  the  (lender  thread  of  human  life  has 
held  us  from  finking  into  endlefs  mifery.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Yes,  the  laft  pen  for  freedom  let  me  draw, 

When  truth  ftands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  law.  Pope. 

4.  Sharpnefs ;  proper  difpofition  for  action  or  operation ;  in- 
tenfenefs  of  defire. 

Give  him  a  further  edge, 
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And  drive  his  purpofe  into  thefe  delights.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

But  when  longtime  the  wretches  thoughts  refin’d. 

When  want  had  let  an  edge  upon  their  mind. 

Then  various  cares. their  working  thoughts  employ’d. 

And  that  which  each  invented,  all  enjoy’d.  Creech’s  Man'll. 
Silence  and  folitude  fet  an  edge  upon  the  genius,  and  caufe 
a  greater  application.  Dryden  s  Dufrcfnoy. 

5.  Keennefs  ;  acrimony  of  temper. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord  ! 

That  would  reduce  thefe  bloody  days  again  Shak .  Rich.  III. 

6.  To  fet  teeth  on  Edge.  To  caufe  a  tingling  pain  in  the  teeth. 

A  harfh  grating  tune  fetteth  the  teeth  on  edge.  Bacon, 

To  Edge,  v ;  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fharpen  ;  to  enable  to  cut. 

There  (at  fhe  rolling  her  alluring  eyes, 

To  edge  her  champion’s  lword,  and  urge  my  ruin.  Dryden. 

2.  To  furnifli  with  an  edge. 

I  fell’d  along  a  man  of  bearded  face. 

His  limbs  all  cover’d  with,  a  fhining  cafe  ; 

So  wond’rous  hard,  and  fo  fecure  of  wound, 

It  made  my  fword,  though  edg’d  with  flint,  rebound.  Dryd. 

3.  To  border  with  any  thing  ;  to  fringe. 

Their  long  descending  train, 

With  rubies  edg’d ,  and  faphires,  fwept  the  plain.  Dryden. 

I  rid  over  hanging  hills,  whofe  tops  were  edged  with  groves, 
and  whofe  feet  were  watered  with  winding  rivers.  P ope. 

4.  To  exafperate  ;  to  embitter. 

By  fuch  reafonings  the  Ample  were  blinded,  and  the  ma¬ 
licious  edged.  Hayward. 

He  was  indigent  and  low  in  money,  which  perhaps  might 
have  a  little  edged  his  defperation.  IVoiton’s  Life  of  D.  of  Bucks. 

5.  To  put  forward  beyond  a  line. 

Edging  by  degrees  their  chairs  forwards,  they  were  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  got  up  clofe  to  one  another.  Locke. 

To  Edge.  v.n.  [perhaps  from  es,  backward,  Saxon.  ]  "I  o 
move  forward  againft  any  power;  going  clofe  upon  a  wind, 
as  if  upon  its  fkirts  or  border,  and  fo  failing  flow. 

I  muft  edge  upon  a  point  of  wind, 

And  make  flow  way.  Dryden’ s  Cleomenes. 

E'dged.  participial  adj.  [from  edge.]  Sharp;  not  blunt. 

We  And  that  fubtile  or  edged  quantities  do  prevail  over 
blunt  ones.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

Edging,  n.f.  [from  edge. ] 

1.  What  is  added  to  any  thing  by  way  of  ornament.  , 

The  garland  which  I  wove  for  you  to  wear. 

And  border’d  with  a  rofy  edging  round.  Dryden. 

A  woman  branches  out  into  a  long  diflertation  upon  the 
edging  of  a  petticoat.  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N°.  247. 

2.  A  narrow  lace. 

E'dgeless.  adj.  [from  edge.]  Blunt;  obtufe ;  unable  to  cut. 

To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 

And  fall  thy  edgelefs  fword  ;  defpair  and  die.  Shakef.  R.  III. 
They  are  only  edgelejs  weapons  it  hath  to  encounter. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

E'dgetool.  n.f  [edge  and  tool.]  A  tool  made  {harp  to  cut. 
There  muft  be  no  playing  with  things  facred,  nor  jefting 
with  edgetools.  L  Ejirange. 

Nurfes  from  their  children  keep  edgetools.  Dor  Jet. 

I  fhall  exercife  upon  fteel,  and  its  feveral  forts  ;  and  what 
fort  is  fitteft  for  edgetools ,  which  for  fprings.  Moxon  s  A'iech.Ex. 

E'dgewise.  adv.  [ edge  and  wife.]  With  the  edge  put  into 
any  particular  direction. 

Should  the  flat  fide  be  objected  to  the  ftream,  it  would  be 
foon  turned  edgewije  by  the  force  of  it.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

E'dible.  adj.  [from  edo,  Latin.]  Fit  to  be  eaten;  At  for 
food. 

Some  flefh  is  not  edible  ;  as  horfes  and  dogs.  Bacon. 

Wheat  and  barley,  and  the  like,  are  made  either  edible  or 
potable  by  man’s  art  and  induftry.  More  againjl  Atheifm. 

Some  of  the  fungus  kind,  gathered  for  edible  muftirooms, 
have  produced  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 

The  edible  creation  decks  the  board.  Prior. 

E'dict.  n.f.  [ edittum ,  Latin.]  A  proclamation  of  command 
or  prohibition  ;  a  law  promulgated. 

When  an  abfolute  monarch  commandeth  his  fubje&s  that 
which  feemeth  good  in  his  own  diferetion,  hath  not  his  edidt 
the  force  of  a  law.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f  iO. 

T  he  great  king  of  kings, 

Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded 

That  thou  {halt  do  no  murder ;  will  you  then 

Spurn  at  his  edidl,  and  fulfil  a  man’s  ?  Shakejp.  Richard  III. 

Severe  decrees  may  keep  our  tongues  in  awe, 

But  to  our  thoughts  what  edibl  can  give  law  t  Dryd.  Aureng. 

T  he  minifters  are  always  preaching,  and  the  governours 
putting  out  edicts ,  againft  gaming  and  Hne  cloaths.  Addifon. 

Edifica'tion.  n.  f.  [adificatio,  Latin.] 

1 .  The  a&  of  building  up  man  in  the  faith ;  improvement  in 
holinefs. 

Our  blefled  Saviour  told  us,  that  we  muft  account  for  every 
idle  word,  not  meaning  that  every  word  which  is  not  dcfigned 
to  edification,  or  is  lefs  prudent,  (hall  be  reckoned  for  a  An. 

Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

2.  Improvement; 
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2.  Improvement;  inftru&ion. 

Out  of  thefe  magazines  I  (hall  fupply  the  town  with  what 
may  tend  to  their  edification.  Addifon's  Guardian ,  N°.  1 1 4. 

E'difice.  n.f  [xdficium,  Latin.]  Afabrick;  a  building;  a 
ftrucfture.  b 

My  love  was  like  a  fair  houfe  built  on  another  man’s 
ground  ;  fo  that  I  have  loft  my  edifice  by  miftaking  the  place 
where  I  erefted  it.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for. 

He  built  J 

So  fpacious,  and  his  line  ftretch’d  out  fo  far, 

That  man  may  know  he  dwells  not  in  his  own  • 

An  edifice  too  large  for  him  to  fill.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofi. 

I  he  edifice*  where  all  were  met  to  fee  him, 

Upon  their  heads  and  on  his  own  he  pull’d.  Milton's  Agon. 
AsTufcan  pillars  owe  their  original  to  this  country,  the 
architects  always  give  them  a  place  in  edifices  raifed  in  TuF- 

Car|j'  a  .  Addifon' s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

He  mutt  be  an  idiot  that  cannot  difcern  more  ftrokes  of 
workmanlhip  in  the  ftru&ure  of  an  animal  than  in  the  moft 
elegant  eaifiie.  _  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Edifi  er.  n.f.  [from  edify.]  One  that  improves  or  inftrucfts 
another. 

To  EDIFY',  v.  a.  [ edfico ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  build.  J 

Men  have  edify  d 

A  lofty  temple,  and  perfum’d  an  altar  to  thy  name.  Chapm. 

2.  To  mftrucft;  to  improve. 

He  who  fpeaiceth  no  more  than  edfieth,  is  undefervedly  re¬ 
prehended  for  much  fpeaking.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  32. 

Men  are  edified ,  when  either  their  underftanding  is  taught 
lomewhat  whereof,  in  fuch  adtions,  it  behoveth  all  men  to 
con  fid  er,  or  when  tiieir  hearts  are  moved  with  any  affecftion 
fuitable  thereunto.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f.  r. 

Life  is  no  life,  without  the  blelling  of  a  friendly  and  an 
edifying  convention.  L'Efil range. 

He  gave,  he  taught ;  and  edify  d  the  more, 

Becaufe  he  fhew’d,  by  proof,  ’twas  eafy  to  be  poor.  Dryd. 

3.  To  teach  ;  to  perfuade. 

You  fliall  hardly  edify  me,  that  thofe  nations  might  not,  by 
the  Jaw  of  nature,  have  been  fubdued  by  any  nation  that  had 
,  only  policy  and  moral  virtue.  Bacons  holy  War. 

E'dile.  n.f.  [ adilis ,  Latin.]  The  title  of  a  magiftrate  in  old 
Rome,  whofe  office  feems  in  fome  particulars  to  have  re- 
fembled  that  of  our  juftices  of  peace. 

The  edile,  ho  !  let  him  be  apprehended.  Shak.  Coriolanus. 
EDITION,  n.f.  [ editio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Publication  of  anything,  particularly  of  a  book. 

Thefe  are  of  the  fecond  edition.  Shak.  Mer.  Wiv.  of  Windf. 
This  English  edition  is  not  fo  properly  a  tranllation,  as  a 
new  compofition  upon  the  fame  ground.  Burnet. 

2.  Republication  ;  generally  with  fome  revifal  or  correcting. 

The  bufinefs  of  our  redemption  is  to  rub  over  the  defaced 
copy  of  the  creation,  to  reprint  God’s  image  upon  the  foul, 
and  to  fet  forth  nature  in  a  fecond  and  a  fairer  edition.  South. 

_  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  he  who  publifhed  the  laft  edition  of 
Idm.  Dryden's  Fable’,  Preface. 

The  Code,  compofed  haftily,  was  forced  to  undergo  an 
emendation,  and  to  come  forth  in  a  fecond  edition.  Baker. 
E'oitor.  n.f  [editor,  Latin.]  Publifher;  he  that  revifes  or 
prepares  any  work  for  publication. 

When  a  different  reading  gives  us  a  different  fenfe,  or  a 
new  elegance  in  an  author,  the  editor  does  very  well  in  taking 
notice  of  it.  Addifon's  Spectator,  N  ’.  450. 

This  nonfenfe  got  into  all  the  editions  by  a  miftake  of  the 
ftage  editors.  Pope's  Notes  on  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

To  EDUCATE,  v.  a.  [educo,  Latin.]  To  breed  ;  to  bring 
up  ;  to  inftrueft  youth. 

Their  young  fucceffion  all  their  cares  employ  ; 

They  breed,  they  brood,  inftrudt  and  educate , 

And  make  proviiion  for  the  future  ftate.  Dryd.  Virg.  Georg. 
Education  is  worfe,  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
parents :  if  the  whole  world  were  under  one  monarch,  the 
heir  of  that  monarch  would  be  the  worft  educated  mortal  fince 
the  creation.  Swift  on  Modern  Education. 

Educa'tion.  n.f.  [from  educate.']  Formation  of  manners  in 
youth;  the  manner  of  breeding  youth  ;  nurture. 

Education  and  inftruction  are  the  means,  the  one  by 
ufe,  the  other  by  precept,  to  make  our  natural  faculty  of  rea- 
fon  both  the  better  and  the  fooner.  to  judge  rightly  between 


truth  and  error,  good  and  evil. 


Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  6. 
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All  nations  have  agreed  in  the  neceffity  of  a  ftrieft  education , 
which  confifted  in  the  obfervance  of  moral,  duties.  Swift. 

To  EDU'CE.  v.  a.  [educo,  Latin  ]  To  bring  out;  toextraeft; 
to  produce  from  a  ftate  of  occultation. 

All  that  can  be  made  of  the  power  of  matter,  is  a  re¬ 
ceptive  capacity ;  and  we  may  as  well  affirm,  that  the  world 
was  educed  out  of  the  power  of  fpace,  and  give  that  as  a  rea- 
fon  of  its  original:  in  this  language,  to  grow  rich,  were  to 
educe  money  out  of  the  power  of  the  pocket..  Glanv.  Scepf. 

Phis  matter  muft  have  lain  eternally  confined  to  its  beds  of 
earth,  were  there  not  this  agent  to  educe  it  thence. 

Woodward' s  Natural  Hiffory ,  p.  iii. 
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T  h’  eternal  art  educes  good  from  ill. 

Grafts  on  this  paffion  our  beft  principle.  Pope's  Eff.  on  Mm. 
Eduction,  n.f  [from  educe.]  The  adt  of  bringing  any  thine 
into  view.  '  & 

To  EDU  LCORA  EE.  v.  n.  [  from  dulcis ,  Latin.  ]  To 
fweeten.  N 

Ed u lcora  tion.  n.f.  [from  edulcorate.]  The  aci  of  fweet- 
ening. 

To  Eek.  v.  a.  [eacan,  ecan,  ican;  Sax.  eak,  Scott,  tek,  Erfe.] 

1.  To  make  bigger  by  the  addition  of  another  piece. 

2.  To  fupply  any  deficiency.  See  Eke. 

Hence  endlefs  penance  for  our  fault  I  pay ; 

But  that  redoubled  crime,  with  vengeance  new, 

Thou  biddeft  me  to  eke.  Fairy  Sfuecn,  b.  i.  c.  5.  f  42. 
Eel.  n.f.  [cel,  Saxon  ;  aal,  German.]  A  ferpentine  flimy 
fifli,  that  lurks  in  mud. 

Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 

Becaufe  his  painted  (kin  contents  the  eye  ?  Shakefpeare. 
The  Cockney  put  the  eels  i’  th’  pafty  alive.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 
E  en.  adv.  Contracted  from  even.  See  Even. 

Says  the  fatyr,  if  you  have  a  trick  of  blowing  hot  and  cold 
out  of  the  fame  mouth,  I  have  e'en  done  with  ye.  L' Eflranve. 
Eff.  n.f.  See  Eft.  y 

E'ffable.  adj.  [cffabilis,  Latin.]  txpreffive;  utterable.  Didi. 

I  o  Effa'ce.  v.  a.  [ cffaccr ,  French.] 

1.  Fo  deitroy  any  form  painted,  or  carved. 

2.  To  make  no  more  legible  or  vifible ;  to  blot  out;  to  ftrike 
out. 

Characters  drawn  on  duft,  the  firft  breath  of  wind  effaces. 

Locke. 

It  was  ordered,  that  his  name  fhould  be  effaced  out  of  all 
publick  regifters.  Addifon' s  Remarks  on  Italy-, 

Time,  I  Paid,  may  happily  efface 
That  cruel  image  of  the  king’s  difgrace.  Prior. 

Otway  fail’d  to  polifh  or  refine. 

And  fluent  Shakefpeare  fcarce  effac'd  a  line;  Pope. 

3.  To  deftroy ;  to  wear  away. 

Nor  our  admiffion  (hall  your  realm  difgrace, 

Nor  length  of  time  our  gratitude  efface.  Dryden's  /En . 
Effe'ct.  n.  f.  [effedlus,  Latin.] 

1.  I  hat  which  is  produced  by  an  operating  caufe. 

You  may  fee  by  her  example,  in  herfelf  wife,  and  of  others 
beloved,  that  neither  folly  is  the  caufe  of  vehement  love,  nor 
reproach  the  effect.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Effect  is  the  fubftance  produced,  or  fimple  idea  introduced 
into  any  fubjedt,  by  the  exerting  of  power  ?  '  Locke. 

We  fee  the  pernicious  effects  of  luxury  in  the  antient  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  immediately  found  themfelves  poor  as  foon  as  this 
vice  got  footing  among  them.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

2.  Coniequence ;  event. 

No  man,  in  effedi,  doth  accompany  with  others,  but  he 
learnelh,  ere  he  is  aware,  fome  gefture,  or  voice,  or  fafhion. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  2  36. 
To  fay  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are  faults  in  it,  is, 
in  effedi,  to  fay  that  the  author  of  it  is  a  man.  Addif  Guard. 

3.  Purpofe;  intention;  general  intent. 

They  fpake  to  her  to  that  efedi.  2  Chro.  xxxiv.  22. 

4.  Confequence  intended  ;  fuccefs ;  advantage. 

Chrift  is  become  of  no  effedi  unto  you.  Gal.  v.  4. 

He  fhould  depart  only  with  a  title,  the  effedi  whereof  he 
ftiould  not  be  poffeffed  of,  before  he  had  very  well  deferved 
lf*  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

The  cuftom  or  inftitution  has  hitherto  proved  without 
effedi,  and  has  neither  extinguifhed  the  practice  of  fuch 
crimes,  nor  leffened  the  numbers  of  fuch  criminals,  temple. 

5.  Completion;  perfection. 

Semblant  art  (hall  carve  the  fair  effedi. 

And  full  atchievement  of  thy  great  deiigns.  Prior. 

6.  Reality  ;  not  mere  appearance. 

In  (hew,  a  marvellous  indifferently  compofed  fenate  ec- 
clefiaftical  was  to  govern,  but  in  effedi  one  only  man  fhould, 
as  the  fpirit  and  foul  of  the  refidue,  do  all  in  all.  Hooker. 
State  and  wealth,  the  bufinefs  and  the  crowd. 

Seems  at  this  diftance  but  a  darker  cloud ; 

And  is  to  him,  who  rightly  things  efteems, 

No_  other  in  effedi  than  what  it  feems.  Denham. 

7.  [In  the  plural.]  Goods;  moveables. 

What  form  of  prayer 

Can  ferve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murther  ! 

I  hat  cannot  be,  fince  I  am  ftill  polfeft 
Of  thofe  effedts  for  which  I  did  the  murther, 

My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen.  Shakefp. 

J  he  emperor  knew  that  they  could  not  convey  away  many 
of  their  effedis.  Addifon's  Spedlator ,  N°.  qqq. 

To  Effe'ct.  v.  a.  [fficio,  Latin.] 

1.  To  bring  to  pafs ;  to  attempt  with  fuccefs  ;  to  atchieve  ;  to 
accomplifh  as  an  agent. 

Being  conful,  I  not  doubt  t’  effedi 
All  that  you  wifh.  Ben.  Johnf.  Catil. 

2.  To  produce  as  a  caufe. 

The  change  made  of  that  fyrup  into  a  purple  colour 
was  effedied  by  the  vinegar.  '  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Effe'ctible'. 
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Effe'ctible.  ad j.  [from  effeRA  Performable;  pra&icable; 
feafible. 

'T  hat  a  pot  full  of  afhes  will  {till  contain  as  much  water 
as  it  would  without  them,  is  not  effeRible  upon  the  ftriCteft 
experiment.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Effective,  adj.  [from  effeR.] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  produce  efteCts. 

They  are  not  effcRive  of  any  thing,  nor  leave  no  work 
behind  them.  Bacon. 

If  any  myftery,  rite,  or  facrament  be  effective  of  any  Spi¬ 
ritual  bleflings,  then  this  much  more,  as  having  the  prero¬ 
gative  and  principality  above  every  thing  elfe.  Taylor. 

There  is  nothing  in  words  and  ftiles  but  fuitablenefs,  that 
makes  them  acceptable  and  effective.  Glanv.  Scepf.  Preface. 

2.  Operative;  aCtive. 

Nor  do  they  fpeak  properly  who  fay  that  time  confumeth 
all  things;  for  time  is  not  effeRive,  nor  are  bodies  deftroyed 
by  it.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

3.  Producing  effeCts  ;  efficient. 

Whofoever  is  an  effeRive  real  caufe  of  doing  his  neighbour 
wrong  is  criminal,  by  what  inftrument  foever  he  does  it.  T oylor. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  operation;  ufeful,  as  effective  men  in 
an  army. 

Effectively,  adv.  [from  effective]  Powerfully;  with  real 
operation. 

This  effectively  refills  the  devil,  and  fuffers  us  to  receive  no 
hurt  from  him.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Effectless,  adj.  [from  effeR.']  Without  effeCt ;  impotent; 
ufelefs ;  unmeaning. 

I’ll  chop  off  my  hands  ; 

In  bootlefs  prayer  have  they  been  held  up, 

And  they  have  ferv’d  me  to  cffeRlefs  ufe.  Shak.  Tit.  Andron . 

EffeCtor.  n.f  [ effeRor ,  Latin.] 

j.  He  that  produces  any  effedt. 

2.  Maker;  Creator. 

We  commemorate  the  creation,  and  pay  worfhip  to  that 
infinite  Being  who  was  the  effeRor  of  it.  Derbarn’s  Phy.  Theol. 

EffeCtual.  adj  [effeRuety  French  ] 

1.  Productive  of  effeCts;  powerful  to  a  degree  adequate  to  the 
occafion  ;  operative ;  efficacious. 

The  readihg  of  Scripture  is  effeRual ,  as  well  to  lay  even 
the  nrft  foundation,  as  to  add  degrees  of  farther  perfection,  in 
the  fear  of  God.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  22. 

The  communication  of  thy  faith  may  become  effeRual ,  by 
the  acknowledging  of  every  good  thing.  Philem.  0. 

2.  Veracious  ;  expreffive  of  fads.  A  fenfe  not  in  ufe. 

Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can  ; 

Or  elfe  conclude  my  words  effeRual.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

EffeCtually.  adv.  [from  effeRual. ]  In  a  manner  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  confequence  intended  ;  efficacioufly. 

Sometimes  the  fight  of  the  altar,  and  decent  preparations 
for  devotion,  may  compofe  and  recover  the  wandering  mind 
more  effeRually  than  a  fermon.  South’s  Sermons. 

This  is  a  fubjeCt  of  that  vaft  latitude,  that  the  ftrength  of 
one  man  will  fcarcely  be  fufficient  effeRually  to  carry  it  on. 

IV oodward’s  Natural  Hiftory. 

1C  Effe'ctuate.  v.  a.  [ effeRuer ,  French.]  To  bring  to 
pafs ;  to  fulfil. 

He  found  means  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  a  nobleman,  to 
whom  difcovering  what  he  was,  he  found  him  a  fit  inftrument 
to  effeRuate  his  defire.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Effe'minacy.  n.f.  [from  effeminate  ] 

1.  Admiffion  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman;  foftnefs;  unmanly 
delicacy ;  mean  fubmiffion. 

But  foul  effeminacy  held  me  yok’d 
Her  bond-flave:  O  indignity,  O  blot 
To  honour  and  religion !  Milton’s  Agonijles ,  /.  410. 

2.  Lafcivioufnefs ;  loofe  pleafure. 

So  long  as  idlenefs  is  quite  fhut  out  from  our  lives,  all  the 
fins  of  wantonnefs,  foftnefs,  and  effeminacy  are  prevented.  Tayl. 

Eh FE'MINATE.  adj.  [, effeminatus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  womanifh  ;  foft  to  an  un¬ 
manly  degree ;  voluptuous;  tender;  luxurious. 

After  the  (laughter  of  fo  many  peers. 

Shall  we  at  laft  conclude  effetninate  peace?  Shak.  Henry  VI. 
The  king,  by  his  voluptuous  life  and  mean  marriage,  be¬ 
came  effeminate ,  and  lefs  fenfible  of  honour.  Bacon’s  Hen.  VII. 

From  man’s  effeminate  flacknefs  it  begins. 

Who  fhould  better  hold  his  place.  Milton. 

The  more  effeminate  and  foft  his  life, 

The  more  his  fame  to  ftruggle  to  the  field.  Dryd.  Don  Seb. 

2.  Womanlike  ;  foft  without  reproach :  a  fenfe  not  in  ufe. 

As  well  we  know  your  tendernefs  of  heart. 

And  gentle,  kind,  effetninate  remorfe.  Shakefpeare’s  R.  III. 

To  Eff  f.'minate.  v.  a.  [ effemino ,  Latin.]  To  make  wo¬ 
manifh  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  emafculate;  to  unman. 

When  one  is  fine  it  will  not  corrupt  or  effeminate  childrens 
minds,  and  make  them  fond  of  trifles,  I  think  all  things  fhould 
be  contrived  to  their  fatisfaCtion.  Locke. 

ToE  ffe'minate.  v.  n.  To  grow  womanifli ;  to  foften  ;  to 
melt  into  weakncfs. 
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In  a  flothful  peace  both  courage  will  effeminate  and  man¬ 
ners  corrupt.  Pope. 

Effe'mination.  n.f.  [from  effeminate .]  The  ftate  of  one 
grown  wemanifh  ;  the  ftate  of  one  emafculated  or  unmanned. 

Vices  it  figured ;  not  only  feneration,  or  ufury,  from  its 
fecundity  and  fuperfetation,  but  from  this  mixture  of  fexes, 
degenerate  effemination.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii  c.  \  j. 

To  EFFE'RVESCE.  v.n.  [, ffervefco ,  Latin.]  To  generate 
heat  by  inteftine  motion. 

The  compound  fpirit  of  nitre,  put  to  oil  of  cloves,  will 
effervefee  even  to  a  flame  Mead  on  Poifons. 

Effervescence,  n.f.  [from  efferveo ,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
growing  hot ;  production  of  heat  by  inteftine  motion. 

In  the  chymical  fenfe,  effervefcence  fignifies  an  inteftine  mo¬ 
tion,  produced  by  mixing  two  bodies  together  that  lay  at  reft 
*  before  ;  attended  fometimes  with  a  hiffing  noife,  frothing,  and 
ebullition.  Ariuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Take  chalk,  ignite  it  in  a  crucible,  and  then  powder  it: 
put  it  into  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre,  ’till  it  becomes  fweetifh,  and 
makes  no  effervefcence  upon  the  inje&ion  of  the  chalk.  Greiv. 

Hot  fprings  do  not  owe  their  heat  to  any  colluCtation  or 
effervefcence  of  the  minerals  in  them,  but  to  fubterranean  heat 
or  fire.  Woodward’s  Natural  Hiflory ,  p.  iii.  * 

Effe'te.  adj.  [ effeetus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Barren;  difabled  from  generation. 

It  is  probable  that  females  have  in  them  the  feeds  of  all  the 
young  they  will  afterwards  bring  forth,  which,  all  fpent  and 
exhaufted,  the  animal  becomes  barren  and  effete.  Ray. 

In  moft  countries  the  earth  would  be  fo  parched  and  effete 
by  the  drought,  that  it  would  afford  but  one  harveft.  Bentley. 

2.  Worn  out  with  age. 

All  that  can  be  allowed  him  now,  is  to  refrefti  his  decrepit, 
effete  fenfuality  with  the  hiftory  of  his  former  life.  South. 

EFFICA'CIOUS.  adj.  [efficaxy  Latin.]  Productive  of  effeCts  ; 
powerful  to  produce  the  confequence  intended. 

A  glowing  drop  with  hollow’d  fteel 

He  takes,  and  by  one  efficacious  breath 

Dilates  to  cube  or  fquare.  Phillips. 

Efficaciously,  adv.  [from  efficacious.}  Effectually;  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  produce  the  confequence  defired. 

If  we  find  that  any  other  body  ftrikes  efficacioufy  enough 
upon  it,  we  cannot  doubt  but  it  will  move  that  way  which  the 
ftriking  body  impels  it.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

E'fficacy.  n.f.  [from  efficaxy  Latin.]  Power  to  produce 
effects ;  production  of  the  confequence  intended. 

Whatfoever  is  fpoken  concerning  the  efficacy  or  neceffity  of 
God’s  word,  the  fame  they  tie  and  reftrain  only  unto  fermons. 

Hooker ,  b.v.  f  21 . 

Whether  if  they  had  tailed  the  tree  of  life  before  that  of 
good  and  evil,  they  had  fuffered  the  curfe  of  mortality;  or 
whether  the  efficacy  of  the  one  had  not  overpowered  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  the  other,  we  leave  it  unto  God.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Err. 

Efficacy  is  a  power  of  fpeech  which  reprefents  a  thing,  by 
prefenting  to  our  minds  the  lively  ideas  or  forms  of  things. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

The  apoftle  tells  us  of  the  fuccefs  and  efficacy  of  the  Gof- 
pel  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  he  calls 
it  the  power  of  God  unto  falvation.  Tillotjon’s  Sermons. 

The  arguments  drawn  from  the  goodnefs  of  God  have  a 
prevailing  efficacy  to  induce  men  to  repent.  Rogers ,  Sermon  1 6. 

EffiCience.  I  n.f.  [from  efficic ,  Latin.]  The  aCt  of  pro- 

Eff  i'ciency.  $  ducing  effeCts ;  agency. 

The  manner  of  this  divine  efficiency  being  far  above  us,  we 
are  no  more  able  to  conceive  by  our  reafon,  than  creatures  un- 
reafonable  by  their  fenfe  are  able  to  apprehend  after  what  man¬ 
ner  we  difpofe  and  order  the  courfe  of  our  affairs.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

That  they  are  carried  by  the  manududtion  of  a  rule,  is 
evident ;  but  what  that  regulating  efficiency  fhould  be,  is  not 
eafily  determined.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  iv. 

Sinning  againft  confcience  has  no  fpecial  productive  effi¬ 
ciency  of  this  particular  fort  of  finning,  more  than  of  any 
other.  South’s  Sermons. 

A  pious  will  is  the  means  to  enlighten  the  underftanding 
in  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  upon  the  account  of  a  natural 
efficiency:  a  will  fo  difpofed,  will  engage  the  mind  in  a  fevere 
learch.  South’s  Sermons. 

Gravity  does  not  proceed  from  the  efficiency  of  any  contin¬ 
gent  and  unftable  agents ;  but  Hands  on  a  bafis  more  firm, 
being  entirely  owing  to  the  diredl  concourfe  of  the  power  of 
the  Author  of  nature.  Woodward’ s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

EffiCient.  n.f.  [, efficius>  Latin.] 

1.  T  he  caufe  which  makes  effedls  to  be  what  they  are. 

God,  which  moveth  meer  natural  agents  as  an  efficient  only, 
doth  otherwife  move  intellectual  creatures,  and  efipecially  his 
holy  angels.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f  3. 

2.  He  that  makes ;  the  effeCtor. 

Obfervations  of  the  order  of  nature  are  of  ufe  to  carry  the 
mind  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  great  efficient  of  the  world. 

Hales  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Efficient,  adj.  Caufing  effeCts;  that  which  makes  the 
effeCt  to  be  what  it  is. 
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Your  anfwering  in  the  final  caufe,  rrtakes  me  believe  you 
are  at  a  lofs  for  the  efficient.  Collier  on  Thought. 

To  EFFI'GIATE.  v.  a.  [ effigio ,  Latin.]  To  form  in  fem- 
blance ;  to  image. 

Effigi  a'tion.  n.  f.  [from  effigiate.]  The  a&  of  imamn:*; 
or  forming  the  refemblance  of  things  or  perfons.  DU 7. 

Effi'gies.  }  n.f.  [effigi eS)  Latin.]  Refemblance;  image  in 

Effi'gy.  )  painting  or  fculpture ;  reprefentation  ;  idea. 

We  behold  the  fpecies  of  eloquence  in  our  minds,  the  effi¬ 
gies  or  acftual  image  of  which  we  leek:  in  the  organs  of  our 
hearing.  Dryden's  Difrefnoy ,  Preface . 

Efflorf/scence.  1  r  r  en  r  t  .•  -i 

Efflore'scency.  \"-f-  Lat.n.] 

1.  Production  of  flowers. 

Where  there  is  lefs  heat,  there  the  fpirit  of  the  plant  is 
digefted,  and  fevered  ftom  the  grofler  juice  in  effiorefcence.  Bac. 

2.  Excrefcencies  in  the  form  of  flowers. 

Two  white  fparry  incruftations,  with  effiorefeencies  in  form 
of  fhrubs,  formed  by  the  trickling  of  water.  Woodward. 

3.  [In  phyfick.]  The  breaking  out  of  fome  humours  in  the 

fkin  ;  as  in  tire  meafles,  and  the  like.  Quincy. 

A  wart  beginneth  in  the  cutis,  and  feemeth  to  be  an  effio¬ 
refcence  of  the  ferum  of  the  blood.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

Efflorescent,  adj.  [ efflorefco ,  Lat  ]  Shooting  out  in  form 
of  flowers. 


Yellowifh  effiorejcent  fparry  incruftations  on  ftone.  Woodw. 

Effluence,  n.f.  [ effiuo ,  Latin.]  That  which  iliiies  from 
fome  other  principle. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  effence  increate.  Milt.  P.  Lojl. 

From  the  bright  effluence  of  his  deed 
They  borrow  that  reflected  light, 

With  which  the  lafting  lamp  they  feed, 

Whofe  beams  difpel  the  damps  of  envious  night.  Prior. 

Efflu'via.  •  \n.  f.  [from  effluo,  Latin.]  Thofe  final!  particles 

Efflu'vium.  5  which  are  continually  flying  oft  from  bodies; 
the  fubtilty  and  finenefs  of  which  appears  from  their  being 
able,  a  long  time  together,  to  produce  very  fenfible  effedts, 
without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  the  body  from  whence  they 
arife.  Quincy. 

If  the  earth  were  an  eledtrick  body,  and  the  air  but  the 
effluvium  thereof,  we  might  perhaps  believe  that  from  at¬ 
traction,  and  by  effluxion,  bodies  tended  to  the  earth. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  our s,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Neither  the  earth’s  diurnal  revolution  upon  its  axis,  nor 
any  magnetick  effluvia  of  the  earth,  nor  the  air,  or  atmolphere 
which  environs  the  earth,  can  produce  gravity.  Woodward. 

If  thefe  effluvia ,  which  do  upward  tend, 

Becaufe  lefs  heavy  than  the  air,  afcend ; 

Why  do  they  ever  from  their  height  retreat, 

And  why  return  to  feek  their  central  feat  ?  Blackm.  Great. 

E'fflux.  n.f  [ effluxus ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  adf  of  flowing  out. 

Through  the  daily  and  copious  efflux  of  matter  through 
the  orifice  of  a  deep  ulcer  in  his  thigh,  he  was  reduced  to  a 
fkeleton.  Harvey  on  Conjunctions. 

2.  Effuflon. 

The  firft  efflux  of  mens  piety,  after  receiving  of  the  faith, 
was  the  felling  and  confecrating  their  pofleffions.  Hammond. 

3.  That  which  flows  from  fomething  elfe;  emanation. 

Prime  chearer,  light ! 

Of  all  material  beings,  firft  and  beft  ! 

Efflux  divine  I  Thomfon  s  Summer ,  /.  Bo. 

To  Efflu'x.  v.  n.  [ effluo ,  Latin.]  To  run  out;  to  flow 
away. 

Five  thoufand  and  fome  odd  centuries  of  years  are  effluxed 
fince  the  creation.  Boyle’s  Seraphic  k  Love. 

EffliFxion.  n.  f  [ effluxum ,  Latin.] 

t.  The  adt  of  flowing  out 

By  effluxion  and  attraction  bodies  tend  towards  the 
•earth.  Brown. 

2.  That  which  flows  out ;  effluvium;  emanation. 

There  are  fome  light  effluxions  from  fpirit  to  fpirit,  when 
men  are  one  with  another;  as  from  body  to  body.  Bacon. 

ToEFFcfRCE.  v.  a.  [efforcer,  French.] 

1.  To  force  ;  to  break  through  by  violence. 

In  all  that  room  was  nothing  to  be  feen, 

But  huge  great  iron  chefts  and  coffers  ftrong. 

All  barr’d  with  double  bonds,  that  ne’er  could  ween 
Them  to  efforce  by  violence  or  wrong.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

2,  To  force  ;  to  ravifh  ;  to  violate  by  force. 

Then  ’gan  her  beauty  fhine  as  brighteft  fky. 

And  burnt  his  beaftly  heart  t’  efforce  her  chaftity.  Fa.  Qu. 

To  Effo'rm.  n  f  [efformo,  Latin.]  To  make  in  any  certain 
manner  ;  to  fhape;  to  fafhion. 

Merciful  and  gracious,  thou  gaveft  us  being,  raifing  us  from 
nothing,  and  efforming  us  after  thy  own  image.  Taylor. 

Efform  a'tion.  n.f.  [from  efform.]  The  aCt  of  fafhioning 
or  giving  form  to. 

They  pretend  to  folve  phenomena,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  the  production  and  efformation  of  the  univerfe.  Ray. 

Nature  begins  to  fet  upon  her  work  of  efformation .  More. 
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EfFo'rt.  n.f.  [ effort ,  French.]  Struggle;  laborious  endea¬ 
vour. 

If,  after  having  gained  vidtofies,  we  had  made  the  fame 
efforts  as  if  we  had  loft  them,  France  could  not  have  with- 
ftood  us.  Addifon  on  the  State  of  the  li  ar. 

1  hough  the  fame  fun,  with  all  diffufive  rays, 

Blufh  in  the  rofe,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze, 

We  prize  the  ftronger  effort  of  his  pow’r. 

And  always  fet  the  gem  above  the  flow’r.  Pope,  Epift.  1. 
Effo'ssion.  n.f.  [effofumo,  Latin.]  The  aCt  of  digging  up 
from  the  ground  ;  deterration. 

He  fet  apart  annual  fums  for  the  recovery  of  manuferipts, 
the  effoffion  of  coins,  and  the  procuring  of  mummies.  Arbuthn „ 
Effra'iable.  adj.  [effroyable,  F'rench.J  Dreadful;  frightful; 
terrible.  A  word  not  ufed.  ' 

Peftilential  fymptoms  declare  nothing  a  proportionate  effi¬ 
cient  of  their  effraiable  nature,  but  arfenical  fumes.  Harvey 
Effrontery,  n.f  [effronteries  Fr.J  Impudence;  fhame- 
leffnefs  ;  contempt  of  reproach. 

They  could  hardly  contain  themfelves  within  one  unwor¬ 
thy  aCt,  w’ho  had  effrontei-y.cnougf  to  commit  or  countenance 
Jt‘  _  King  Charles. 

Others  with  ignorance  and  infufficiency  have  felf-admi- 
ration  and  effrontery  to  fet  up  themfelves.  Watts's  Improv. 

A  bold  man’s  effrontery ,  in  company  with  women,  muft  be 
owing  to  his  low  opinion  of  them,  and  his  high  one  of  him- 
feff  Clariffa. 

Effulgence,  n.f.  [ effulgeo ,  Latin.]  Luftre;  brightnefs; 
clarity ;  fplendor. 

On  thee 

Imprefs’d,  th’  effidgence  of  h'is  glory  abides.  Milt.  Pa.  Lojl. 

Thy  luftre,  bl oB.  effulgence,  can  difpel 
The  clouds  of  error,  and  the  gloom  of  hell.  Blackmore. 
Effu'lgent.  adj.  [effulgent,  Latin.]  Shining;  bright;  lu¬ 
minous. 

How  foon  th’  effulgent  emanations  fly 
Through  the  blue  gulph  of  interpofing  fky  !  Blackmore. 

The  downward  fun 

Looks  out  effulgent,  from  amid’  the  flafh 
Of  broken  clouds.  Thomfon  s  Spring,  l.  185. 

Effu  mabilit  y.  n.f.  [  fumus,  Latin.]  The  quality  of  fly¬ 
ing  away,  or  vapouring  in  fumes. 

They  feem  to  define  mercury  by  volatility,  or,  if  I  may 
coin  fuch  a  word,  effumability.  Boyle's  Scept:  Chyrn. 

To  EFFU'SE.  v.  a.  [ effujits ,  Latin.]  To  pour  out;  to  fpill ; 
to  filed. 


He  fell,  and,  deadly  pale, 

Groan’d  out  his  foul,  with  gufhing  blood  effus'd.  Milton. 

At  laft  emerging  from  his  noftrils  whde, 

And  gufhing  mouth,  effus'd  the  briny  tide.  Pope’s  Odyffeyk 

Effu'se.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Wafte;  effufion. 

The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds, 

And  much  effufe  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

Effu'sion.  n. J.  [effufo,  Latin.] 

I*  The  aCt  of  pouring  out. 

My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady’s  tears, 

Being  an  ordinary  inundation  ; 

But  this  effufion  of  fuch  manly  drops. 

This  fhow’r,  blown  up  by  tempeft  of  the  foul. 

Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz’d.  Shakefp. 
Our  bleffed  Lord  commanded  the  reprefentation  of  his 
death,  and  facrifice  on  the  crofs,  fhould  be  made  by  breaking 
bread  and  effufion  of  wine.  Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant . 

If  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  were  any  thing  diftinCt  from 
the  forty  days  rain,  their  effufion ,  ’tis  likely,  was  at  this  fame 
time  when  the  abyfs  was  broken  open.  Burnet's  The.  of  Earth. 

2.  Wafte;  the  aCt  of  fpilling  or  fhedding. 

When  there  was  but  as  yet  one  only  family  in  the  world, 
no  means  of  inftruCtion,  human  or  divine,  could  prevent 
effufion  of  blood.  Hooker ,  b.  i .  f  10. 

Stop  effufion  of  ourChriftian  blood. 

And  ’ftablifh  quietnefs.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Yet  fhall  fhe  be  reftor’d,  fince  publick  good  y 

For  private  int’reft  ought  not  be  withftood,  i 

To  fave  th’  effufion  of  my  people’s  blood.  Dryd.  Homer.  ) 

3.  The  acl  of  pouring  out  words. 

Endlefs  and  fenfelefs  effufions  of  indigefted  prayers,  often 
times  difgrace,  in  moft  unfufferabie  manner,  the  worthieft 
part  of  Chriftian  duty  towards  God.  Hooker ,  b.  y.f  26, 

4.  Bounteous  donation. 

Such  great  force  the  gofpel  of  Chrift  had  then  upon 
mens  fouls,  melting  them  into  that  liberal  effufion  of  all  that 
they  had.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

5*  The  thing  poured  out. 

Purge  me  with  the  blood  of  my  redeemer,  and  I  fhall  be 
clean ;  waili  me  with  that  precious  effufion ,  and  I  fhall  be 
whiter  than  fnow./  -  King  Charles* 

Effu'sive.  adj.  [ftom  effufe.']  Pouring  out;  difperfing. 

The  North-eaft  fpends  its  rage;  and  now  fhut  up 
Within  its  iron  caves,  th’  tffufne  South 
Warms  the  wide  air.  Thomfon  s  Spring,  l.  145. 

7  U  Eft, 
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£FT.  n.f.  [epeta,  Saxon.]  A  newt;  an  evet;  a  fmall  kind  of 
lizard  that  lives  generally  in  the  water. 

Peacocks  are  beneficial  to  the  places  where  they  arc  kept, 
by  clearing  of  them  from  fnakes,  adders  and  efts ,  upon  which  i 
they  will  live.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

The  crocodile  of  Egypt  is  the  lizard  of  Italy,  and  the  eft  in 
our  country.  .  Nichols. 

EFT.  adv.  [epr,  Saxon  ]  Soon;  quickly;  fpeedily;  fhortly. 

Eft  through  the  thick  they  heard  one  rudely  rufh, 

With  noife  whereof  he  from  his  lofty  (teed 

Down  fell  to  ground,  and  crept  into  a  bufh, 

To  hide  his  coward  head  from  dying  dread.  Fairy  Queen. 

Quite  confumed  with  flame, 

The  idol  is  of  that  eternal  maid  ; 

'  For  fo  at  leaf!  I  have  preferv’d  the  fame, 

With  hands  profane,  from  being  eft  betray’d.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii. 

E'ftsoons.  adv.  ept  and  poon.J  Soon  afterwards;  in  a  fhort 
time  ;  again.  An  obfolete  word. 

He  in  their  Head  eftfoons  placed  Englifhmen,  who  pof- 
fefTed  all  their  lands.  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

Eftfoons  the  nymphs,  which  now  had  flowers  their  fill, 
Run  all  in  hafte  to  fee  that  filver  brood.  Spenfer's  Epithalam. 
The  Germans  deadly  hated  the  Turks,  whereof  it  was  to  be 
thought  that  new  wars  would  eftfoons  enfue.  Knolles's  Hijlory. 

Eftfoons ,  O  fweetheart  kind,  my  love  repay, 

And  all  the  year  fhall  then  be  holiday.  Gay's  Pajlorals. 

E.  G.  [ exenrdi  gratia.]  For  the  fake  of  an  inflance  or  example. 

E'ger.  n  f  [SeeEAGER.]  An  impetuous  and  irregular  flood 
or  tide. 

From  the  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom, 
wherein  quick  excitations  are  made,  may  arife  thofe  egers  and 
flows  in  fome  eftuaries  and  rivers ;  as  is  obfervabie  about 
Trent  and  Humber  in  England.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  Ege'st.  v.  a  [ egero ,  Latin.]  To  throw  out  food  at  the 
natural  vents. 

Divers  creatures  fleep  all  the  Winter ;  as  the  bear,  the  hedge¬ 
hog,  the  bat,  and  the  bee :  thefe  all  wax  fat  when  they  fleep, 
and  egejl  not.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory.  N°.  899. 

Eg  e'stion.  n.f  [ egejlus ,  Latin.]  The  adt  of  throwing  out 
the  digefted  food  at  the  natural  vents. 

The  animal  foul  or  fpirits  manage  as  well  their  fponta- 
neous  actions  as  the  natural  or  involuntary  exertions  of  di- 
geftion,  egejlion ,  and  circulation.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Egg.  n.f.  [ceg,  Saxon ;  ougb,  Erfe.] 

1.  That  which  is  laid  by  feathered  animals,  from  which  their 
young  is  produced. 

An  egg  was  found,  having  lain  many  years  at  the  bottom 
of  a  moat,  where  the  earth  had  fomewhat  overgrown  it ; 

[  and  this  egg  was  come  to  the  hardnefs  of  a  ftone,  and  the 
colours  of  the  white  and  yolk  perfect.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijl. 

Eggs  are  perhaps  the  higheft,  moll  nourifhing,  and  exalted 
of  all  animal  food,  and  molt  indigeftible.  Arhuthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  The  fpawn  or  fperm  of  other  creatures. 

Therefore  think  him  as  the  ferpent’s  egg. 

Which,  hatch’d,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mifehievous.  Sh, 
Ev’ry  infedt  of  each  different  kind, 

In  its  own  egg,  chear’d  by  the  folar  rays, 

Organs  involv’d  and  latent  life  difplays.  Blackmore’s  Creation. 

3.  Any  thing  fafhioned  in  the  fhape  of  an  egg. 

There  was  taken  a  great  glafs-bubble  with  a  long  neck, 
fuch  as  cbemifts  are  wont  to  call  a  philofophical  egg.  Boyle. 

T  o  Egg.  v.  a.  [eggia,  to  incite,  Iflandick  ;  eggian,  Saxon.]  To 
incite;  to  infiigate;  to  provoke  to  adtion. 

Study  becomes  pleafant  to  him  who  is  purfuing  his  genius, 
and  whofe  ardour  of  inclination  eggs  him  forward,  and  car- 
rieth  him  through  every  obftacle.  Derham’s  Phyfico-Theology. 

E'glantine.  n.  f.  [ ejglantier ,  French.]  A  fpecies  of  rofe. 
See  Rose. 

O’er  canopied  with  lufeious  woodbine, 

With  fweet  mufk  rofes,  and  with  eglantine.  Shakefpeare. 

The  leaf  of  eglantine ,  not  to  flander, 

Outfweeten’d  not  thy  breath.  Shakefpeare' s  Cy/nbeline. 

Sycamores  with  eglantine  were  fpread, 

A  hedge  about  the  fides,  a  covering  over  head.  Dryden. 

E'gotism.  n.f  [from  ego,  Latin.]  The  fault  committed  in 
writing  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  ego ,  or  /;  too 
frequent  mention  of  a  man’s  felf,  in  writing  or  convention. 

The  moft  violent  egotifm  which  I  have  met  with,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  reading,  is  that  of  cardinal  Wolfey’s ;  ego  & 
rex  mens,  I  and  my  king.  Spectator,  N°.  562. 

E'gotist,  n.f.  [from  ego.]  One  that  is  always  repeating  the 
word  ego,  1 ;  a  talker  of  himfelf. 

A  tribe  of  egotijls,  for  whom  I  have  always  had  a  mortal 
averfion,  are  the  authors  of  memoirs,  who  are  never  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  works  but  their  own.  Spectator,  N°.  562, 

To  E'gotize.  v.  n.  [from  ego.]  To  talk  much  of  one’s 
felf. 

EG RE'GIOU S.  adj.  [ egregius ,  Latin.] 

I.  Eminent;  remarkable;  extraordinary. 

He  might  be  able  to  adorn  this  prefent  age,  and  furnifh 
hiftory  with  the  records  of  egregious  exploits,  both  of  art  and 

More’s  Antidote  againjl  Atbeifm, 
One  to  empire  born ; 
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Egregious  prince  !  whofe  manly  childhood  fhew’d 

His  mingled  parents,  and  portended  ]joy 

Unfpeakable.  Phillips. 

2.  Eminently  bad ;  remarkably  vicious.  This  is  the  ufua! 
fenfe. 

We  may  be  bold  to  conclude,  that  thefe  laft  times, 
for  infolence,  pride  and  egregious  contempt  of  all  good 
order,  are  the  word:.  Hooker,  Preface. 

Ah  me,  moft  credulous  fool ! 

Egregious  murthercr  !  Shakefpeare' s  Cy/nbeline. 

And  hence  th’  egregious  wizzard  fhall  foredoom 
The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Rome  Pope. 

Ecre'giously.  adv.  [from  egregious.]  Eminently ;  fhame- 
fully. 

Make  the  more  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me. 

For  making  him  egregio  fy  an  afs. 

And  pradtifing  upon  his  peace  and  quiet. 

Even  to  madnefs.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello . 

He  difeovered  that,  befides  the  extravagance  of  every  ar¬ 
ticle,  he  had  been  egregioufy  cheated.  Arluthnot’ s  John  Bull. 

E'gress.  n.f  [egrejjus,  Latin.]  The  a£t  of  going  out  of  any 
place ;  departure. 

And  gates  of  burning  adamant, 

Barr’d  over  us,  prohibit  all  egrejs.  Ah  It  on’ s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  ii. 
T  his  water  would  have  been  locked  up  within  the  earth, 
and  its  egrejs  utterly  debarred,  had  the  llrata  of  ftone  and 
marble  remained  continuous.  Woodward’ s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Egre'ssion.  72./  [egrejfo ,  Latin.]  The  a«ft  of  going  out. 
The  vaft  number  of  troops  is  exprefled  in  the  fwarms ; 
their  tumultuous  manner  of  iffuing  out  of  their  fhips,  and 
the  perpetual  egreffion,  which  feemed  without  end,  are  imaged 
in  the  bees  pouring  out.  Notes  on  the  Iliads. 

E'gret.  n.f.  A  fowl  of  the  heron  kind,  with  red  legs.  Bailey. 

E'griot.  n.f.  [aigret,  French  ;  perhaps  from  aigre,  four.]  A 
fpecies  of  cherry. 

The  cceur-cherry,  which  inclineth  more  to  white,  is 
fweeter  than  the  red  ;  but  the  eg  riot  is  more  four.  Bacon. 

To  EJA'CULAT  E.  v.  a.  [, ejatulsr ,  Latin.]  To  throw;  to 
fhoot ;  to  dart  out. 

Being  rooted  fo  little  way  in  the  fkin,  nothing  near  fo 
deeply  as  the  quills  of  fowls,  they  are  the  more  eafy  eja¬ 
culated.  Grew' s  Mufccum. 

The  mighty  magnet  from  the  center  darts 
This  ftrong,  though  fubtile  force,  through  all  the  parts  : 

Its  aeftive  rays,  ejaculated  thence, 

Irradiate  all  the  wide  circumference.  Blackmore's  Creation. 

Ejaculation,  n.f.  [from  ejaculate.] 

1.  A  fhort  prayer  darted  out  occafionally,  without  folemn  re¬ 
tirement. 

In  your  dreffing  let  there  be  ejaculations  fitted  to  the  feveral 
adlions  of  dreffing;  as  at  walhing  your  hands,  pray  God  to 
cleanfe  your  foul  from  fin.  Taylor’s  Guide  to  Devotion. 

2.  The  a£t  of  darting  or  throwing  out. 

There  feemeth  to  be  acknowledged,  in  the  a£f  of  envy,  an 
ejaculation  or  irradiation  of  the  eye.  Bacon’s  EJfays. 

There  is  to  be  obferved,  in  thofe  diflolutions  which  will 
not  eafily  incorporate,  what  the  effects  are ;  as  the  ebullition, 
the  precipitation  to  the  bottom,  the  ejaculation  towards  the 
top,  the  fufpenfion  in  the  midft,  and  the  like.  Bacon. 

EjaCulatory.  adj.  [from  ejaculate]  Suddenly  darted  out; 
uttered  in  fhort  fentences ;  fudden  ;  hafty. 

The  continuance  of  this  pofture  might  incline  to  eafe  and 
drowfinefs:  they  ufed  it  rather  upon  fome  fhort  ejaculatory 
prayers,  than  in  their  larger  devotions.  Dugpa’s  Devotion. 

We  are  not  to  value  ourfelves  upon  the  merit  of  ejaculatory 
repentances,  that  take  us  by  fits  and  ftarts.  L’Eflrange. 

To  EJE'CT.  v.  a.  [ejicio  ejeftum,  Latin.] 

1.  To  throw  out ;  to  caft  forth ;  to  void. 

Infernal  lightning  fallies  from  his  throat ! 

O  D 

Ejected  fparks  upon  the  billows  float !  Sandys. 

The  heart,  as  faid,  from  its  contracted  cave, 

On  the  left  fide  ejefls  the  bounding  wave.  Blackm.  Creation. 
Tears  may  fpoil  the  eyes,  but  not  wafh  away  the  affliction  ; 
fighs  may  exhauft  the  man,  but  not  ejett  the  burthen.  South. 

2.  To  throw  out  or  expel  from  an  office  or  pofleffion. 

It  was  the  force  of  conqueft  ;  force  with  force 
Is  well  ejefted ,  when  the  conquer’d  can.  Milton’s  Agcnijles. 
The  French  king  was  again  ejetted  when  our  king  fub- 
mitted  to  the  church.  Dryden’ s  Preface  to  Rel.  Laid. 

3.  To  expel ;  to  drive  away  ;  to  difmifs  with  hatred. 

We  are  peremptory  to  difpatch 
This  viperous  traitor  ;  to  ejeft  him  hence, 

Were  but  our  danger;  and  to  keep  him  here, 

Our  certain  death ;  therefore  it  is  decreed 

He  dies  to-night.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

4.  To  caft  away  ;  to  rejeCL 

To  have  ejefted  whatfoever  the  church  doth  make  account 
of,  be  it  never  fo  harmlefs  in  itfelf,  and  of  never  fo  ancient 
continuance,  without  any  other  crime  to  charge  it  with,  than 
only  that  it  hath  been  the  hap  thereof  to  be  ufed  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  not  to  be  commanded  in  the  word  of  God,  could 
not  have  been  defended.  Hooker. 

5  Will 
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Will  any  man  fay,  that  if  the  words  whoring  and  drink¬ 
ing  were  hy  parliament  ejected  out  of  the  Englift  tongue  we 
fhould  all  awake  next  morning  chafte  and  temperate  ?  Swift 
Ej  f/ction  n.f.  [ejeh'io .  Latin.]  '  •' 

1.  'Fhe  act  of  calling  out;  expulfion. 

Thefe  ftories  are  founded  on  the  ejection  of  the  fallen  anecls 
from  heaven.  n  ,  . 

2.  [In  phyiick  ]  The  difeharge  of  any  thing  by  vomit, ’ftoT  oi 

any  other  emunctory.  .  &  • 

Ejectment  n.f  [from  ,j,B. ]  A  legal  writ  by  whkh'atw 
inhabitant  ot  a  houfe,  or  tenant  of  an  eflate,  is  commanded 
to  depart. 

Eigh.  inter).  An  expreffon  of  fudden  delight. 

E!GH  I  .  adj.  [eahta,  Saxon  ;  alia ,  Gothick  ;  acht,  Scottifh.] 
1  vvice  four.  A  word  of  number. 

I  his  lfland  contains  eight  fcore  and  eight  miles  in  circuit. 

Eighth.  4  [from  eight.]  Next  in  order  to  the  feventh  ; 
the  ordinal  of  eight. 

Another  yet  ?— A  feventh  !  I’ll  fee  no  more  • 

And  yet  the  eighth  appears  !  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

In  the  eighto  month  fhould  be  the  reign  of  Saturn.  Bacon. 

1  ltay  reluctant  feven  continu’d  years. 

And  water  her  ambrofial  couch  with  tears; 

Toe  eighth ,  fne  voluntary  moves  to  part, 

Or  urg’d  by  Jove,  or  her  own  changeful  heart.  Pope's  Odyff. 
Eighteen,  adj.  [eight  and  ten.]  Twice  nine. 

lie  can  t  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart, 

Ana  leave  eighteen.  _  Shakefpeare's  Cymbeline. 

•  “  men  naturally  bved  but  twenty  years,  we  fhould  be  fa- 
tisfied  if  they  died  about  eighteen ;  and  yet  eighteen  years  now 
are  as  long  as  eighteen  years  would  be  then.  °  Taylor. 

Ei'ghteenth  adj.  [from  eighteen.]  The  next  in  order  to 
the  feventeenth  ;  twice  nine. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeroboam  reigned  Abijam.  i  Kintrt. 
Eightfold,  adj.  [eight  and  fold.]  Eight  times  the  number 
or  quantity.  ' 

Ei  ghthly.  cidv.  [from  eighth.]  In  the  eighth  place. 

Eighthly,  living  creatures  have  voluntary  motion,  which 
plants  have  not.  .  Baton's  Natural  Hi/iory ,  N<\  607. 

Eightie:  th.  adj.  [from  eighty.]  The  next  in  order  to  the 
feventynimh  ;  eighth  tenth. 

Some  balances  are  fo  exa£t  as  to  be  fenfibly  turned  with 
the  eightieth  part  of  a  grain.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magic. 

Ei  ghtslORe.  adj.  [eight  and  fcore.]  Eight  times  twenty; 
an  hundred  and  fixty.  J 

What !  keep  a  week  away  ?  Seven  days  and  nights  ? 
Eightfcore  eight  hours  ?  And  lovers  abfent  hours,  ° 

More  tedious  than  the  dial  eightfcore  times? 

Oh  weary  reckoning.  Shakefpeare's  Othello : 

Ei  ghi  y.  adj.  [eight  and  ten.]  Eight  times  ten  ;  fourfeore. 
Eighty  odd  years  of  forrow  have  I  feen. 

And  each  hour’s  joy  wreck’d  with  a  week  of  teen.  Shakefp. 
Among  all  other  climadericks  three  are  moft  remarkable  ; 
that  is,  feven  times  feven,  .or  fortynine  ;  nine  times  nine,  or 
eighty  one;  and  feven  times  nine,  or  the  year  fixtythree, 
which  is  conceived  to  carry  with  it  the  moft  confiderable 
fatality.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.iv.  c.  12. 

Ei  gne.  adj.  [ aifne ,  Fr.]  [In  law.]  Denotes  the  eldeft  or  Hr  ft 
born.  Here  it  fignifies  unalienable,  as  being  entailed. 

Many  afturances  do  alfo  pafs  to  godly  and  charitable  ufes 
alone  ;  and  it  happeneth  not  feldom,  that,  to  avoid  the  yearly 
oath,  for  averment  of  the  continuance  of  fome  eftate  for  life, 
which  is  eigne,  and  not  fubjeSl  to  forfeiture  for  the  alienation 
that  cometh  after  it,  the  party  will  offer  to  fue  a  pardon  un- 
compeiled  before  the  time;  in  all  which,  fome  mitigation  of 
the  uttermoft  value  may  well  and  worthily  be  offered.  Bacon. 
Ei'sel.  n.f.  [eopl,  Saxon.]  Vinegar;  verjuice;  any  acid. 

W oo’t  drink  up  eifel,  eat  a  crocodile  ? 

I’M  do’c.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

Ei'ther.  pron.  [aejfc'ep,  Saxon;  anther,  Scottifh.] 

1.  Which  foever  of  the  two ;  whether  one  or  the  other. 

Lepidus  flatters  both, 

Of  both  is  flatter’d  ;  but  he  neither  loves, 

Nor  either  cares  for  him.  Shakefp.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

So  like  in  arms  thefe  champions  were. 

As  they  had  been  a  very  pair; 

So  that  a  man  would  almoft  fwear, 

That  either  had  been  either.  Drayton’s  Nymp. 

Goring  made  a  faff  friendfhip  with  Digby,  either  of  them 
believing  he  could  deceive  the  other.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

I  do  not  afk  whether  bodies  do  fo  exift,  that  the  motion  of 
one  body  cannot  really  be  without  the  motion  of  another:  to 
determine  this  either  way,  is  to  beg  the  queftion  for  or  againft 
a  vacuum.  Locket 

2.  Each ;  both. 

In  the  procefs  of  natural  beings,  there  feem  fome  to  be 
creatures  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  confines  of  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  participating  fomething  of  either.  Hale. 

^  Sev’n  times  the  fun  has  either  tropick  view’d, 

I  he  Winter  banifli’d,  and  the  Spring  renew’d.  Dryd.  firg. 
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E1  ther.  adv.  [from  the  noun  ]  A  diftributive  adverb,  an- 
lwered  by  or;  either  the  one  or. 

We  never  heard  of  any  fhip  that  had  been  feen  to  arrive 
upon  any  fhore  of  Europe  ;  no  nor  of  either  the  Eaft  or  Weft 

^  ies’  Bacon's  New  Atlantis . 

;  What  perils  fhall  we  find, 

If  either  place,  or  time,  or  other  courfe, 

Caufe  us  to  alter  th’  order  now  aflign’d  ?  Daniel's  C.  War. 

Either  y our  brethren  have  miferably  deceived  us,  or  power 
confers  virtue.  Swif( 

Ejula  tion.  n.f  [ejulatio,  Latin.]  Outcry;  lamentation; 
moan  ;  wailing. 

Inftead  of  hymns  and  praifes,  he  breaks  out  into  ejulations 
and  effeminate  wailings.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

With  difmal  groans 
And  ejulalion,  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

Some  call  for  aid  negledfed ;  fome,  o’erturn’d 
In  the  fierce  fhock,  lie  gafping.  Phillips. 

YLit.  adv.  [eac,  Saxon ;  00k,  Dutch  J  Alfo;  likewife;  befide; 
moreover. 

If  any  ftrength  we  have,  it  is  to  ill  ; 

But  all  the  good  is  God’s,  both  power  and  eke  will.  Fa. 

Now  if  ’tis  chiefly  in  the  heart 
That  courage  does  itfelf  exert. 

Twill  be  prodigious  hard  to  prove, 

That  this  is  eke  the  throne  of  love.  Prior 

To  Eke.  z/.  [eacan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  increafe. 

I  dempt  there  much  to  have  eked  my  ftore. 

But  fuch  eking  hath  made  my  heart  fore.  SpenJ'er's  Pajlorals. 
The  little  ftrength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were  with  you. 
— Ant*  ni>ne  to  eke  out  her’s.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

2.  I  o  fupply ;  to  fill  up  deficiencies. 

Still  be  kind, 

And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.  Shak.  H.  V. 
Your  ornaments  hung  all, 

On  fome  patch’d  doghole  ek'd  with  ends  of  wall.  Pope. 

3.  T  o  protraSf  ;  to  lengthen. 

I  fpeak  too  long;  but  ’tis  to  piece  the  time, 

To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 

To  flay  you  from  election.  Shakefp  Merchant  of  Venice > 
4-  1  0  ’Pin  out  by  ufelefs  additions.  [In  this  fenfe  it  feems  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  ufe  of  our  old  poets,  who  put  eke  into  their 
lines,  when  they  wanted  a  fyllable.] 

.p  T?T  £ufi}en  ekes  out  Blackmore’s  endlefs  line.  Pope's  Dunciad. 
To  ELA  BOR  AT  E.  v.  a.  [ elaboro ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  produce  with  labour. 

They  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  figh.  Young. 

2.  To  heighten  and  improve  by  fucceflive  endeavours  or  ope¬ 
rations.  r 

T  he  fap  is  diverfified,  and  ftill  more  and  rnone  elaborated 
and  exalted,  as  it  circulates  through  the  veffels  of  the  plant. 

r  ,  ,  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

lla  borate,  adj.  [ elaboratus ,  Latin.]  Finifhed  with  o-reat 
diligence;  performed  with  great  labour. 

formalities  of  extraordinary  zeal  and  piety  are  nevermore 
itudied  and  elaborate  than  when  politicians  moft  agitate  defpe- 
rate  defigns.  King  Charles. 

At  leaft,  on  her  beftow’d 
Too  much  of  ornament,  of  outward  fliew 
Elaborate  ;  of  inward,  lefs  exaeft.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lof. 

Man  is  thy  theme,  his  virtue  or  his  rage 
Drawn  to  the  life  in  each  elab'rate  page.  Waller. 

.  Confider  the  difference  between  elaborate  difeourfes  upon 
important  occafions,  delivered  to  parliaments,  and  a  plain  fer- 
mon  intended  for  the  lower  people.  Swift 

Elaborately,  adv.  [from  elaborate.]  Laborioufly;  dili¬ 
gently  ;  with  great  ftudy  or  labour. 

Politick  conceptions  fo  elaborately  formed  and  wrought,  and 
grown  at  length  ripe  for  delivery,  do  yet  prove  abortive  South. 

home  coloured  powders,  which  painters  ufe,  may  have 
their  colours  a  little  changed,  by  being  very  elaborately  and 
finely  ground.  Newton's  Opt. 

1  will  venture  once  to  incur  the  cenfure  of  fome  perfons, 
for  being  elaborately  tnflmg.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

It  is  there  elaborately  fhewn,  that  patents  are  good.  Swift. 
labgra  tion.  n.f  [from  elaborate.]  Improvement  by  fuc- 
celiive  operations. 

To  what  purpofe  is  there  fuch  an  apparatus  of  veffels  for 
t  e  elaboration  of  the  fperm  and  eggs  ;  fuch  a  tedious  procefs 
of  generation  and  nutrition?  This  is  but  an  idle  pomp.  Ray. 

I  o  El  a'nce.  v.  a.  [elancer,  French.]  To  throw  out;  to  dart  1 
to  caft  as  a  dart. 

While  thy  unerring  hand  elanc'd 
Another,  and  another  dart,  the  people 
Joyfully  repeated  Io  !  Prior. 

Harfh  words,  that,  once  elanc’d,  muff  ever  fly 
Irrevocable.  Prior. 

To  Ela'pse.  v.n.  [elapfus,Lat\n.]  To  pafs  away;  toglidc 
away  ;  to  run  out  without  notice. 

There  is  a  docible  feafon,  a  learning  time  in  youth,  which 
fuffered  to  elapfe ,  and  no  foundation  laid,  feldom  returns .ClariJ. 

elastical! 


ELD 

ELA'STICAL.  )  adj.  [  from  bdu.  ]  Having  the  power  of  re- 
ELA'STICK.  $  turning  to  the  form  from  which  it  is  diftorted 
or  withheld  5  fpringy  ;  having  the  power  of  a  fpring. 

By  what  ela/lick  engines  did  ffe  rear 
The  ftarry  roof,  and  roll  the  orbs  in  air.  Blackm.  Creation. 
If  the  body  is  compact,  and  bends  or  yields  inward  to 
predion,  without  any  Hiding  of  its  parts,  it  is  hard  and  elajlick, 
returning  to  its  figure  with  a  force  riling  from  the  mutual 
attraction  of  its  parts.  Newton’s  Opt. 

The  moll  common  diverfities  of  human  conftitutions  arife 
from  the  folids,  as  to  their  different  degrees  of  ftrength  and 
tenfion  ;  in  fome  being  too  lax  and  weak,  in  others  too  elaJUck 
and  ftrong.  Arbutbnot  on  Aliments. 

A  fermentation  muft  be  excited  in  fome  aflignable  place, 
which  may  expand  itfelf  by  its  elajlical  power,  and  break 
through,  where  it  meets  with  the  weakeft  refiftance.  Bentley. 
Elasticity,  n.f  [from  elajlick.]  Force  in  bodies,  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  reftore  themfelves  to  the  pofture  from 
whence  they  were  difplaced  by  any  external  force.  Quincy. 

A  lute  firing  will  bear  a  hundred  weight  without  rupture ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  cannot  exert  its  elajlieity :  take  away 
fifty,  and  immediately  it  raifeth  the  weight.  Arbuthn.  on  Alim. 
Me  emptinefs  and  dulnefs  could  infpire, 

And  were  my  elajlieity  and  fire.  Pole’s  Dtinciad ,  b.  i. 

ELA'TE.  adj.  [ elatus ,  Latin]  Fluffed  with  fuccefs;  ele¬ 
vated  with  profperity  ;  lofty  ;  haughty. 

Oh,  thoughtleis  mortals  !  ever  blind  to  fate  ! 

Too  foon  dejedted,  and  too  foon  elate!  Pope’s  Ra.  of  Lock. 

I,  of  mind  elate,  and  fcorning  fear, 

Thus  with  new  taunts  infult  the  monfter’s  ear.  Pope’s  Odyjf. 
To  El'ate.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  elevate  with  fuccefs ;  to  puff  up  with  profperity. 

2.  To  exult  ;  to  heighten.  An  unulual  fenfe. 

Or  truth,  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 

Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  power.  Thomfon’s  Autumn. 
ELATE'  R1UM.  n.f  [Latin.]  An  infpiffated  juice,  in  frag¬ 
ments  of  flat  and  thin  cakes,  feldom  thicker  than  a  {hilling. 
It  is  light,  of  a  friable  texture ;  a  pale,  dead,  whitiff  colour, 
and  an  acrid  and  pungent  tafte.  It  is  procured  from  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  cucumber ;  the  feeds  of  which  fwim  in  a  large 
quantity  of  an  acrid  and  almoft  cauftick  liquor.  It  is  a  very 
violent  and  rough  purge.  Hill. 

Ela'tion.  n.f.  [from  elate. ]  Haughtinefs  proceeding  from 
fuccefs  ;  pride  of  profperity. 

God  began  to  puniff  this  vain  elation  of  mind,  by  with¬ 
drawing  his  favours.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

EfLBOW.  n.  f  [elboga,  Saxon.] 

1 .  The  next  joint  or  curvature  of  the  arnf  below  the  ffoulder. 

In  fome  fair  evening,  on  your  elbow  laid, 

You  dream  of  triumphs  in  the  rural  ffade.  Pope. 

2.  Any  flexure,  or  angle. 

Fruit-trees,  or  vines,  fet  upon  a  wall  between  elbows  or 
buttreffes  of  ftone,  ripen  more  than  upon  a  plain  wall.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  at  the  Elbow.  To  be  near  ;  to  be  at  hand. 

Here  Hand  behind  this  bulk.  Straight  will  he  come : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home : 

Quick,  quick;  fear  nothing,  I’ll  be  at  thy  elbow.  Shak.Othel. 
Elbowcha'ir.  n.f.  [elbow  and  chair  ]  A  chair  with  arms  to 
fupport  the  elbows. 

Swans  and  elbowchairs ,  in  the  opera  of  Dioclefian,  have 
danced  upon  the  Engliff  ffage  with  good  fuccefs.  Gay. 

E'lbowroom.  n.f.  [elbow  and  room.]  Room  to  ftretch  out  the 
elbows  on  each  fide  ;  perfect  freedom  from  confinement. 

Now  my  foul  hath  elbowroom  ; 

It  would  not  out  at  windows  nor  at  doors.  Shakefpeare. 
The  natives  are  not  fo  many,  but  that  there  may  be  elbow- 
room  enough  for  them,  and  for  the  adventives  alfo.  Bacon. 

A  politican  muft  put  himfelf  into  a  ftate  of  liberty,  fo  to 
provide  elbowroom  for  his  confcience  to  have  its  full  play  in. 

South’s  Sermons. 

To  E'l  bow.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  puff  with  the  elbow. 

One  elbows  him,  onejuftles  in  the  {hole.  Dryden’ s  Juven. 

2.  To  puff;  to  drive  to  diftance;  to  encroach  upon. 

It  thrufts  and  ftretches  out. 

And  elbows  all  the  kingdoms  round  about.  Dryden. 

If  fortune  takes  not  off  this  boy  betimes, 

He’ll  make  mad  work,  and  elbow  all  his  neighbours.  Dryden. 
ToE'lbo w.v.n.  To  jut  out  in  angles.  DU 7. 

ELD.  n.f.  [ealt>,  Saxon ;  eld,  Scottiff.] 

1 .  Old  age ;  decrepitude. 

Her  heart  with  joy  unwonted  inly  fwel’d, 

As  feeling  wond’rous  comfort  in  her  weaker  eld.  Fa.  Sfueen: 

2.  Old  people ;  perfons  worn  out  with  years. 

Thy  blazed  youth 

Becomes  affuaged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palfied  eld.  Shakejpeare’ s  Meafurt  for  Me afure. 

He  thought  it  touch’d  his  deity  full  near, 

If  likewife  he  fome  fair  one  wedded  not, 

Thereby  to  wipe  away  th’  infamous  blot 

Of  long  uncoupled  bed  and  childlefs  eld*  Milton . 


ELD 

E'LDF.R.  adj.  The  comparative  of  eld,  now  corrupted  to  old. 
ealb,  ealbop,  Saxon.]  Surpafling  another  in  years ;  furvivor, 
having  the  privileges  of  primogeniture. 

They  bring  the  comparifon  of  younger  daughters  conform¬ 
ing  themfelves  in  attire  to  the  example  of  their  elder  filters. 

Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f.  1 3. 

-Let  ftill  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herfelf ;  fo  wears  ffe  to  him, 

So  fways"  ffe  level  in  her  huffand’s  heart.  Sh.  Twelfth  Aight. 

How  1  firmly  am  refolv’d,  you  know ; 

That  is,  not  to  bellow  my  youngeft  daughter, 

Before  I  have  a  huffand  for  the  elder.  Sh.  Tam.  of  the  Shrew. 
The  elder  of  his  children  comes  to  acquire  a  degree  of  au¬ 
thority  among  the  younger,  by  the  fame  means  the  father  did. 
among  them.  Temple. 

Fame’s  high  temple  Hands  ; 

Stupendous  pile  !  not  rear’d  by  mortal  hands  ! 

Whate’er  proud  Rome,  or  artful  Greece  beheld. 

Or  elder  Babylon,  its  frame  excell’d.  Pope  s  Temp,  of  Fame. 

E'lders.  n.f.  [from  elder.] 

1 .  Perfons  whofe  age  gives  them  a  claim  to  credit  and  reverence. 

Rebuke  not  an  elder ,  but  intreat  him  as  a  father,  and  the 
younger  men  as  brethren.  1  Tim.  v.  1. 

Our  elders  fay, 

The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chafe. 

Shake  off  their  fteril  curfe.  Shakefpeare’ s  Julius  Cafar. 
Among  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  chief  magiftrates,  as  they 
were,  fo  they  are  called,  elder  men.  Raleigh’s  H.  of  the  World. 

The  bluffing  youth  their  virtuous  awe  difclofe. 

And  from  their^ feats  the  reverend  elders  rofe.  Sandys. 

2.  Anceftors. 

Says  the  goofe,  if  it  will  be  no  better,  e’en  carry  your 
head  as  your  elders  have  done  before  ye.  L  Ejlrange . 

i  lofe  my  patience,  and  I  own  it  too. 

Where  works  are  cenfur'd,  not  as  bad,  but  new ; 

While,  if  cur  elders  break  all  reafon  s  laws, 

Thofe  fools  demand  not  pardon,  but  applaufe.  Pope. 

3.  Thofe  who  are  older  than  others. 

At  the  board,  and  in  private,  it  very  well  becometh  chil¬ 
dren’s  innocency  to  pray,  and  their  elders  to  fay  amen.  Hooker , 

4.  [Among  the  Jews.]  Rulers  of  the  people. 

5.  [In  the  New  Teftament.]  Ecclefiafticks. 

6.  [Among  preffyterians.]  Laymen  introduced  into  the  kirk- 
polity  in  feflions,  prefbyteries,  fynods  and  aflemblies. 

Flea-bitten  fynod,  an  affembly  brew’d 
Of  clerks  and  elders  ana ;  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  prefbytry,  where  laymen  ride 
With  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  fide.  Cleaveland. 

E'lder.  n.f.  [ellaya,  Saxon.]  The  name  of  a  tree. 

The  branches  are  full  of  pith,  having  but  little  wood  :  the 
flowers  are  monopetalous,  divided  into  feveral  fegments,  and 
expand  in  form  of  a  rofe :  thefe  are,  for  the  moft  part,  col¬ 
lected  into  an  umbel,  and  are  fucceeded  by  foft  fucculent  ber¬ 
ries,  having  three  feeds  in  each.  It  may  be  eafily  propagated 
from  cuttings  or  feeds  ;  but  the  former,  being  the  moft  expe¬ 
ditious  method,  is  generally  pradtifed.  The  feafon  for  plant¬ 
ing  their  cuttings  is  any  time  from  September  to  March, 
thrufting  them  fix  or  eight  inches  into  the  ground.  Dwarf 
elder  is  near  London  propagated  for  medicinal  ufe.  Miller ^ 

Look  for  thy  reward 
Amongft  the  nettles  at  the  elder  tree, 

Which  overff  ades  the  mouth  of  that  fame  pit.  Sh.  Tit.  And, 

Then  feek  the  bank  where  flowering  elders  crowd.  Thom. 

E'lderly.  adj.  [from  elder.]  No  longer  young;  bordering 
upon  old  age. 

I  have  a  race  of  orderly  elderly  people  of  both  fexes  at  com¬ 
mand,  who  can  bawl  when  I  am  deaf,  and  tread  foftly  when  I 
am  giddy.  Swift  to  P ope. 

E'ldership.  n.f  [from  elder.] 

1.  Seniority;  primogeniture. 

That  all  ffould  Alibech  adore,  ’tis  true ; 

But  fome  refpedt  is  to  my  birthright  due : 

My  claim  to  her  by  e.clerjhip  I  prove.  Dryden’ s  Ind.  Emp. 

Nor  were  the  elderfoip 
Of  Artaxerxes  worth  our  leaft  of  fears, 

If  Memnon’s  intereft  did  not  prop  his  caufe.  Rowe. 

2.  Prefbytery;  ecclefiaftical  fenate ;  kirk-feflion. 

Here  were  the  feeds  fown  of  that  controverfy  which  fprang 
up  between  Beza  and  Eraftus,  about  the  matter  of  excom¬ 
munications  ;  whether  there  ought  to  be  in  all  churches  an 
elderjh'p ,  having  power  to  excommunicate,  and  a  part  of  that 
elderjhip  to  be  of  neceflity  certain  chofen  out  from  amongft 
the  laity  for  that  purpofe.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

E'ldest.  adj.  The  fuperlative  of  eld,  now  changed  to  old, 
[ealo,  ealbop,  ealtyte,  Saxon.]  ,  ' 

I.  The  oldeft ;  the  child  that  has  the  right  of  primogeniture. 

We  will  eftabliff  our  eftate  upon 
Our  eldefl  Malcolm,  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The  prince  of  Cumberland.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

The  mother’s  and  her  eldeft  daughter’s  grace. 

It  feems,  had  brib’d  him  to  prolong  their  (pace.  Dryden. 

2.Th* 
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2.  The  perfon  that  has  lived  mod  years. 

Eldejl  parents  Ggnifies  either  the  olded  men  and  vvdmcn 
that  have  had  children,  or  thole  who  have  longed  had 
ifl'ue.  Locke. 

Elucampa'ne.  n.f  [, belenium ,  Latin.]  A  plant,  named  alio 
tiarwort. 

it  hath  a  radiated  flower,  whole  florets  are  hermaphrodite  ; 
but  the  femi-florets  are  female  :  both  thefe  are  yellow.  1  he 
ovaries  red  on  a  naked  placenta,  crowned  with  down  :  all  thefe 
parts  are  included  in  a  fcaly  cup.  To  thefe  notes  may  be 
added,  the  leaves  growing  alternately  on  the  dalks,  and’  the 
flowers  on  the  top  of  the  branches.  Botanids  enumerate 
thirty  fpecicsof  this  plant.  The  flrfl  is  the  true  elecampane, 
ufed  in  medicines  :  it  grows  wild  in  mod  fields  and  meadows, 
and  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  to  furnilh  the  drops  with  roots, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  in  ufe.  Miller. 

The  Germans  have  a  method  of  candying  elecampane  root 
like  ginger,  to  which  they  prefer  it,  and  call  it  German  fpice. 

Hill’s  Mat.  Mtd. 

To  ELE'CT.  v.  a.  [cleStus,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  choole  for  any  office  or  ufe ;  to  take  in  preference  to 
others. 

Henry  his  fon  is  chofen  king,  though  young ; 

And  Lewis  of  France,  eleSted  fird,  beguil’d.  Dan.  C.  War. 

This  prince,  in  gratitude  to  the  people,  by  wbofe  confent 
he  was  chofen,  elected  a  hundred  fenators  out  of  the  com¬ 
moners.  Swift  on  the  Dijfenfiom  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

2.  [in  theology.]  To  fele£t  as  an  objedt  of  eternal  mercy. 

Some  I  have  chofen  of  peculiar  grace, 

Elect  above  the  red  :  fo  is  my  will.  Midoris  Paradife  Lojl. 

Ei.e'ct.  adj  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Chofen  ;  taken  by  preference  from  among  others. 

You  have  here,  lady, 

And  of  your  choice,  thefe  reverend  fathers. 

Of  Angular  integrity  and  learning ; 

Yea,  the  elcSt  of  the  land,  who  are  affembl’d 

To  plead  your  caufe.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIII. 

2.  Chofen  to  an  office,  not  yet  in  poffeliion. 

The  bifhop  elect  takes  the  oaths  of  fupremacy,  canonical 
obedience,  and  againd  fimony  ;  and  then  the  dean  of  the 
arches  reads  and  fubferibes  the  fentences.  Ayliffe’ s  Parergon. 

3.  [In  theology.]  Chofen  as  an  objedt  of  eternal  mercy. 

A  vitious  liver,  believing  thatChrid  died  for  none  but  the 
elec 7,  fhall  have  attempts  made  upon  him  to  reform  and  amend 
his  life.  Hammond. 

Election,  n.f  [eleStio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  add  of  chufing;  the  adt  of  {electing  one  or  more  from 
a  greater  number  for  any  ufe  or  office ;  choice. 

If  the  election  of  the  minifler  fhould  be  committed  to  every 
feveral  parifh,  do  you  think  that  they  would  chufe  the 
meeted.  Whitgift. 

I  was  forry  to  hear  with  what  partiality,  and  popular  heat, 
elections  were  carried  in  many  places.  King  Charles, 

Him,  not  thy  election , 

But  natural  neceffity,  begot.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x. 

As  charity  is,  nothing  can  more  increafe  the  lustre  and 
beauty  than  a  prudent  election  of  objedds,  and  a  fit  application 
of  it  to  them.  Spratt's  Sermons. 

1.  The  power  of  choice. 

For  what  is  man  without  a  moving  mind. 

Which  hath  a  judging  wit,  and  chufing  will! 

Now,  if  God’s  pow’r  lhould  her  election  bind, 

Her  motions  then  would  ceafe,  and  dand  all  dill.  Davies. 

3  Voluntary  prefeience. 

He  cal  is  upon  the  tinners  to  turn  themfelves  and  live  5  he 
tells  us,  that  he  has  fet  before  us  life  and  death,  and  referred 
it  to  our  own  election  which  we  will  chufe.  Rogers  j  Sermons. 

4.  [In  theology.]  The  predetermination  of  God  by  which  any 
were  feledded  for  eternal  life. 

T  he  conceit  about  abfolute  election  to  eternal  life,  fome 
enthufiads  entertaining,  have  been  made  remifs  in  the  pradtice 
of  virtue.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

5.  The  ceremony  of  a  publick  choice. 

Since  the  la'e  dillolution  of  the  dub,  many  perfons 
put  up  for  the  next  election.  Addifori s  Spectator ,  N°.  550. 

Fle'ctive.  add.  [from  eleSt. ]  Exerting  the  power  of  choice  ; 
regulated  or  bedowed  by  eledtion  or  choice. 

I  wifi  fay  pofitively  and  refolutely,  that  it  is  impoffible  an 
eh  Stive  monarchy  lhould  be  fo  free  and  abfolute  as  an  here¬ 
ditary.  Paeon. 

To  talk  of  compelling  a  man  to  be  good,  is  a  contradidtion  ; 
for  where  there  is  force,  there  can  be  no  choice  :  whereas  all 
moral  goodnefs  confideth  in  the  cleStive.  adt  of  the  under¬ 
standing  will.  Grew  s  CoJ’mol.  Sac.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

The  lad  change  of  their  government,  from  eleSiive  to  he¬ 
reditary,  has  made  it  feem  hitherto  of  lefs  force,  and  unfitter 
for  adt  ion  abroad.  _  _  1  emple. 

UpL  k'ct iv  ely.  adv.  [from  eleS?.]  By  choice;  with  preference 
of  one  to  another. 

How  or  why  that  fhould  have  fuch  an  influence  upon  the 
fpirits,  as  to  drive  them  into  thofe  mufcles  eleitively ,  I  am  not 


fitbtile  enough  todil’cern. 
VOL.  I. 
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They  work  not  elcStively,  or  upon  propofing  to  theriifelve* 
an  end  of  their  operations.  Grew' s  Cofm.  Sac. 

Elb'ctor.  n.f  [from  eleSid] 

1.  He  that  has  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  any  officer. 

From  the  new  world  her  filver  and  her  gold 

Came,  like  a  temped,  to  confound  the  old  ; 

Feeding  with  thefe  the  brib’d  eleSiors'  hopes, 

Alone  me  gave  us  emperors  and  popes.  Waller . 

2.  A  prince  who  has  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  German 
emperotir. 

El  e'ctoral.  adj.  [from  cleStorJ  Having  the  dignity  of  an 
eledlor. 

Electorate.  n.f.  [from  eleSior.']  The  territory  of  an 
eledfor.  , 

He  has  a  great  and  powerful  king  for  his  fon-in-law ;  and 
can  himfelf  command,  when  he  pleafes,  the  whole  drength 
of  an  eleSiorate  in  the  empire.  Addifori s  Freeholder ,  Nv;  24. 

Ele'ctre.  n.f.  \_eleStrum ,  Latin.] 

1.  Amber;  which,  having  the  quality  when  warmed  byfridtion 
of  attracting  bodies,  gave  to  one  fpecies  of  attraction  the 
name  of  eleStricity,  and  to  the  bodies  that  fo  attract  the  epithet 
elcSiriek. 

2.  A  mixed  metal. 

Change  filver  plate  orveffel  into  the  compound  duff,  being 
a  kind  of  filver  elcSire ,  and  turn  the  reft  into  coin.  Bacon. 

ELE'CTRICR^  ]  a^'’  [from  dcSlrum.  See  Electre.] 

1 .  Attradtive  without  magnetifm ;  attradtive  by  a  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty,  fuppofed  once  to  belong  chiefly  to  amber. 

By  cleSirick  bodies  do  I  conceive  not  luch  only  as  take  up 
light  bodies,  in  which  number  the  ancients  only  placed  jett 
and  amber ;  but  fuch  as,  conveniently  placed,  attradt  all  bo¬ 
dies  palpable.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  4: 

An  eleStrick  body  can  by  fridtion  emit  an  exhalation  fo  fub- 
tile,  and  yet  fo  potent,  as  by  its  emiffion  to  caufe  no  fenfible 
diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  eleStrick  body,  and  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  through  a  fphere,  whofe  diameter  is  above  two  feet, 
and  yet  to  be  able  to  carry  up  lead,  copper,  or  leaf-gold,  at 
the  didance  of  above  a  foot  from  the  eleStrick  body.  Newton. 

2.  Produced  by  an  eledtrick  body. 

If  that  attradtion  were  not  rather  eleStrical  than  magne- 
tical,  it  was  wonderous  what  Helmont  delivereth  concerning 
a  glafs,  wherein  the  magidery  of  loadftone  was  prepared, 

__  which  retained  an  attradtive  quality.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

If  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  a  white  cloath,  or  the  end  of 
one’s  finger,  be  held  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
glafs,  the  eleStrick  vapour,  excited  by  fridtion,  will,  by  dafhing 
againd  the  white  paper,  cloth,  or  finger,  be  put  into  fuch  an 
agitation  as  to  emit  light.  Newton's  Opt . 

Electricity,  n.  f  [from  eleStrick .  See  Electre.]  A 
property  in  fome  bodies,  whereby,  when  rubbed  fo  as  to  grow 
warm,  they  draw  little  bits  of  paper,  or  fuch  like  fubdances, 
to  them.  VJuincy. 

Such  was  the  account  given  a  few  years  ago  of  electricity  ; 
but  the  induftry  of  the  prefent  age,  firft  excited  by  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  Gray,  has  difeovered  in  eledtricity  a  multitude  of 
philofophical  wonders.  Bodies  eledtrified  by  a  fphere  of  glafs, 
turned  nimbly  round,  not  only  emit  flame,  but  may  be  fitted 
with  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  eledtrical  vapour,  as,  i£difcharged 
at  once  upon  a  human  body,  would  endanger  life.  The  force 
of  this  vapour  has  hitherto  appeared  indantaneous,  perfons  at 
both  ends  of  a  long  chain  feeming  to  be  druck  at  once.  The- 
philofophers  are  now  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  drokes  of 
lightning. 

Electuary.  n.f.  \_eleStarium ,  Collin's  Aur el.  which  is  now 
written  cleSluary. ]  A  form  of  medicine  made  of  conferves, 
and  powders,  in  the  confidence  of  honey.  The  form  is 
attended  with  conliderable  inconveniencies ;  for  eleStuaries , 
generally  made  up  with  honey,  or  fyrup,  wjren  the  confidence 
is  too  thin,  are  apt  to  ferment ;  and  when  too  thick,  to  candy. 
By  both  which  the  ingredients  will  either  be  entirely  altered 
in  their  nature,  or  impaired  in  their  virtues.  Jhtincy. 

We  meet  with  divers  eleStuaries ,  which  have  no  ingredient, 
except  fugar,  common  to  any  two  of  them.  Boyle’s  Sc.  Chyrn. 

Ele  emo^synary,  aclj. 

1.  Living  upon  alms;  depending  upon  charity. 

It  is  little  better  than  an  abfurdity,  that  the  caufe  fhould  be 
an  elcemofynary  for  its  fubfiflence  to  its  effects,  as  a  nature  pof- 
teriour  to  and  dependent  on  itfelf.  Glanv.  ScepJ.  c.  18. 

2.  Given  in  charity. 

Elega'nce.  'I  n.f.  [ elgantia ,  Latin.]  Beauty  of  art;  ra- 

Elega'ncy.  J  ther  foothing  than  driking;  beauty  without 
grandeur. 

St.  Auguftine,  out  of  a  kind  of  elegancy  in  writing,  makes 
fome  difference.  Raleigh’s  Hi/lory  of  the  World. 

Thefe  quedions  have  more  propriety,  and  elegancy ,  under- 
dood  of  the  old  world.  Burnet. 

My-compofitions  in  gardening  are  altogether  Pindarick,  and 
run  iiito  the  beautiful  wildnefs  of  nature,  without  the  nicer 
elegancics  of  art.  SpeSlxitor,  N°.  4:7. 

ELE'GAN  l  .  adj.  [ elegans ,  Latin] 

X.  Plealino-  with  minuter  beauties. 
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Trifles  themfelves  are  elegant  in  him.  rope. 

There  may' (l  thou  find  fomfe  elegant  retreat.  London. 

2.  Nice;  notcoarfe;  not  grofs. 

Polite  with  candour,  elegant  with  eafe.  Pope. 

T'leganti.y.  ado.  [from  elegant.'] 

1.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pleafe  with'out  elevation. 

2.  Neatly ;  nicely ;  with  minute  beauty. 

Whoever  would  write  elegantly ,  mull  have  regard  to  the 
different  turn  ahd  juncture  of  every  period :  there  niufl  be 
proper  dittances  and  paufes.  Pope's  Odyffey ,  Notes. 

EleoPack.  adj.  [e/egiacus,  Latin.] 

1.  Ufed  in  elegies. 

2.  Pertaining-  to  elegies. 

3.  Mournful  ;  forrowful. 

Let  elegiack  lay  the  woe  relate* 

Soft  as  the  breath  of  diflant  flutes.  Gay  s  Trivia. 

E'legy.  n.f  [e/egus,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  mournful  fong. 

He  bangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  upon  brambles, 
all  forfooth  deifying  the  name  of  Rofalind.  Shak,  As  you  like  it. 

2i  A  funeral  fong. 

So  on  meanders  banks,  when  death  is  nigh, 

The  mournful  fwan  fings  her  own  elegy.  Dryden. 

3.  A  fliort  poem  without  points  or  turns. 

ELEMENT.  n.f.  [ elementum ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  firft  or  conflituent  principle  of  anything. 

If  nature  fhould  intermit  her  courfe,  thole  principal  and 
mother  elements  of  the  wbrld,  whereof  all  things  in  this  lower 
world  are  made,  fhould  lofe  the  qualities  which  now  they 
have.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  3. 

A  man  may  rationally  retain  doubts  concerning  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  ingredients  of  bodies,  which  fome  call  elements , 
and  others  principles.  Boyle's  Phyf  Confider. 

Simple  fubftances  are  either  fpirits,  which  have  no  manner 
of  compofition,  or  the  firfl  principles  of  bodies,  ulually  called 
elements ,  of  which  other  bodies  are  compounded.  Watts. 

2.  The  four  elements,  ufually  fo  called,  are  earth,  fire,  air, 
water,  of  which  our  world  is  compofed. 

The  king  is  but  a  man  :  the  violet  fmells  to  him  as  it  doth 
to  me  ;  and  the  element  fhews  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me.  Shake/. 

My  dearefl  filler,  fare  thee  well ; 

The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 

Thy  fpirits  all  of  comfort.  Shake/  Anth.  and  Cleopatra. 

The  king, 

Contending  with  the  fretful  elements , 

Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  fca, 

Or  fwell  the  curled  waters.  Shake/  eare's  King  Lear. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  will  pafs  away,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat.  Peter. 

Here  be  four  of  you  were  able  to  make  a  good  world  ; 
for  you  are  as  differing  as  the  four  elements.  Bacon  s  Hoi.  War. 

He  from  his  flaming  fhip  his  children  fent. 

To  perifh  in  a  milder  element.  Waller. 

3.  The  proper  habitation  or  fphere  of  anything:  as  water  of 

fifh. 

We  are  Ample  men  ;  we  do  not  know  fire  works  by  charms, 
by  fpells,  and  fuch  dawbry  as  is  beyond  our  element.  Shakefp. 

Our  torments  may,  in  length  of  time, 

Becan^e  cur  elements.  Milton  s  Par adi/c  Lojl.,  b.  ii  /.  275. 
They  fhew  that  they  are  out  of  their  element,  and  that  logick 
is  none  of  their  talent.  Baker's  Refiedlions  on  Learning. 

4.  An  ingredient;  a  conflituent  part. 

Whofet  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  fport  together,  as  you  guefs  ? 

• - One  fure  that  promifes  no  element 

In  fuch  a  bufmefs.  Sbakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

5.  The  letters  of  any  language. 

6.  The  loweft  or  firfl  rudiments  of  literature  or  fcience. 

With  religion  it  fareth  as  with  other  fciences ;  the  firfl  de¬ 
livery  of  the  elements  thereof  mull,  for  like  conlideration,  be 
framed  according  to  the  weak  and  flender  capacity  of  young 
beginners.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  18. 

Every  parifh  fhould  keep  a  petty  fchoolmafter,  which  fhould 
bring  up  children  in  the  firfl  elements  of  letters.  Spen/cr  on  Irel. 

We,  when  we  were  children,  were  in  bondage  under  the 
elements  of  the  world.  Gal.  iv.  3. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  to  a  youth,  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  painting,  than  an  ignorant  mailer.  Dryden' s  Dufre/n. 

To  E'lement.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  compound  of  elements. 

Whether  any  one  fuch  body  be  met  with,  in  thofe  faid  to 
be  elemented  bodies,  I  now  queflion.  Boyle's  Scept.  Chym . 

2.  To  conflitute ;  to  make  as  a  firfl  principle. 

Dull  fublunary  lover’s  love, 

Whofe  foul  is  fenfe,  cannot  admit 

Of  abfence,  ’caufe  it  doth  remove 
The  thing  which  elemented  it.  Donne. 

Elemental,  adj.  [from  clement.] 

1.  Produced  by  fome  of  the  four  elements. 

If  dufky  fpets  arc  vary’d  on  his  brow, 

.  And  Itreak’d  with  red,  a  troubl’d  colour  fliow  j 


That  fullen  mixture  fhall  at  once  declare 

Winds,  rain  and  florms,  and  elemental  war.  Dryden' s  Virg. 

Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away. 

And  fip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea.  Pope. 

2.  Arifing  from  firfl  principles. 

Leeches  are  by  fome  accounted  poi-fbn  not  properly,  that 
is,  by  temperamental  contrariety,  occult  form,  or  fo  much  as 
1 elemental  repugnancy  ;  but  inwardly  taken,  they  fallen  upon 
the  veins,  and  occafion  an  efFufion  of  blood.  Brown' s  Vu.  Err. 

Elementarily.  n.J.  [from  elementary.]  Containing  the 
rudiments  or  firfl  principles ;  fimplicity  of  nature ;  abfence  of 
compofition ;  being  wncompounded. 

A  very  large  clafs  of  creatures  in  the  earth,  far  above  the 
condition  of  elementarily.  Browns  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Elementary,  adj.  [from  elementary.]  Uncompounded  ; 
having  only  one  principle  or  conflituent  part. 

All  rain  water  contains  in  it  a  copious  iediment  of  terreflrial 
matter,  and  is  not  a  Ample  elementary  water.  Ray  on  the  Great. 

The  elementary  falts  of  animals  are  not  the  fame  as  they 
appear  by  diflillation.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Ele'mi.  n.  / 

This  drug  is  improperly  called  gum  elemi,  being  a  refin. 
The  genuine  elemi  is  brought  from  ^Ethiopia  in  flattifh  maffes, 
or  in  cylinders,  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  Its  fmell  is  acrid  and 
refinous.  It  is  very  rare  in  Europe,  and  fuppofed  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  tree  of  the  olive  kind.  The  fpurious  or  American 
elemi ,  almoft  the  only  kind  known,  is  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
with  a  greater  or  lefs  tinge  of  a  greenifh  or  yellowifh.  It  is 
of  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  of  an  acrid  and  bitterifh  tafle.  It 
proceeds  from  a  tall  tree,  which  the  Brafilians  wound  at 
night,  and  in  the  morning  collect  the  refin  that  has  run 
out.  Hill's  Materia  Medico. 

Ele'nch.  n.f.  [elenchus,  Latin.]  An  argument;  a  fophifm. 

The  firll  delufion  Satan  put  upon  Eve,  and  his  whole  ten- 
tation  might  be  the  fame  clench  continued,  as  when  he  faid. 
Ye  fhall  not  die;  that  was,  in  his  equivocation,  you  fhall  not 
incur  prefent  death.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Difcover  the  fallacies  of  our  common  adverfary,  that  old 
fophifler,  who  puts  the  mofl  abufive  elencbs  on  us.  De.  of  Piety. 

Ele'ots.  n.f.  Some  name  the  apples  in  requefl  in  the  cyder 
countries  fo;  not  known  by  that  name  in  feveral  parts 
of  England.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Husbandry . 

E'lephant.  n.f.  [ elephas ,  Latin.]  The  largefl  of  all  qua¬ 
drupeds,  of  whofe  fagacity,  faithfulnefs,  prudence,  and  even 
underftanding,  many  furprifing  relations  are  given.  This  ani¬ 
mal  is  not  carnivorous,  but  feeds  on  hay,  herbs,  and  all  forts 
of  pulfe;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  extremely  long  lifed.  It  is  na¬ 
turally  very  gentle;  but  when  enraged,  no  creature  is  more 
terrible.  He  is  fupplied  with  a  trunk,  or  long  hollow  carti¬ 
lage,  like  a  large  trumpet,  which  hangs  between  his  teeth, 
and  ferves  him  for  hands  :  by  one  blow  with  his  trunk  he  will 
kill  a  camel  or  a  horfe,  and  will  raife  a  prodigious  weight 
with  it.  His  teeth  are  the  ivory  fo  well  known  in  Europe, 
fome  of  which  have  been  feen  as  large  as  a  man’s  th  gh,  and  a 
fathom  in  length.  Wild  elephants  are  taken  with  the  help  of 
a  female  ready  for  the  male :  fhe  is  confined  to  a  narrow 
place,- round  which  pits  are  dug;  and  thefe  being  covered 
with  a  little  earth  fcattered  over  hurdles,  the  male  'elephants 
eafily  fall  into  the  fnare.  In  copulation  the  female  receives 
the  male  lying  upon  her  back ;  and  fuch  is  his  pudicity,  that 
he  never  covers  the  female  fo  long  as  any  one  appears  in 

Calmet. 

Fie  loves  to  hear. 

That  unicorns  may  be  betray’d  with  trees. 

And  bears  with  glaffes,  elephants  with  holes.  Sh.  Jul.  Caf. 

The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  not  for  courtefy  ; 

His  legs  are  for  neceffity,  not  flexure.  Sh.  Trail,  and  Greff  da. 
Ivory  ;  the  teeth  of  elephants. 

High  o’er  the  gate,  in  elephant  and  gold. 

The  crowd  fhall  Csefar’s  Indian  war  behold.  Dryden  s  Virg. 

Elephantiasis,  n.f.  [elephant iafs,  Latin.]  A  fpecies  of 
leprofy,  fo  called  from  covering  the  fkin  with  incruflations 
like  thofe  on  the  hide  of  an  elephant. 

Elephantine,  adj.  [elephantinus,  Latin.]  Pertaining  to  the 
elephant. 

1  o  ETEVATE.  v.  a.  [ elevo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  raife  up  aloft. 

This  fubterranean  heat  or  fire,  which  elevates  the  water  out 
of  the  abyfs.  _  _  Woodward. 

To  exalt;  to  dignify. 

To  raife  the  mind  with  great  conceptions. 

Others  apart  fat  on  a  hill  retired, 

In  thoughts  more  elevate ,  and  reafon’d  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate.  Milt.  P.  L. 
In  all  that  great  extent,  wherein  the  mind  wanders. 
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thofe  remote  fpeculations  it  may  feem  to  be  elevated  with' 
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flirs  not  beyond  fenfe  or  reflection. 

Now  rifing  fortune  elevates  his  mind, 

He  fhines  unclouded,  and  adorns  mankind. 
To  elate  the  mind  with  vicious  pride. 


Locke. 

Savage. 


I 


5.  To 


.  ELI 

5.  To  leffen  by  detraftion.  This  fenfe,  though  legitimately 
deduced  Iron,  the  Latin,  is  not  now  in  ufe. 

When  the  judgments  of  learned  men  are  alledged  againft 
you,  what  do  they  but  either  elevate  their  creditor  oppofe 
unto  them  the  judgments  of  others  as  learned  ?  Hooker ,  b  ii. 
E'levate.  part.  adj.  [from  elevated.}  Exalted;  raifed  aloft.  ' 
On  each  fide  an  imperial  city  ftood, 

With  tow’rs  and  temples  proudly  elevate 
On  feven  fmsil  hills.  Milton's  Paradife  Regain'd,  b  ii 
Eleva'tion.  n  f.  [ elevatio ,  Latin.] 
j.  The  aft  of  railing  aloft, 

The  difruption  of  the  ftrata,  the  elevation  of  fome  and 
depreffion  of  others,  did  not  fall  out  by  chance,  but’  were 
directed  by  a  difeern  ing  principle.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hi  (lory. 

2.  Exaltation ;  dignity.  y  J 

Angels,  in  their  feveral  degrees  of  elevation  above  us  may 
be  endowed  with  more  comprehenfive  faculties.  ' Locke. 

3.  Exaltation  ol  the  mind  by  noble  conceptions. 

We  are  therefore  to  love  him  with  all  poflible  application 
and  elevation  of  fpirit,  with  all  the  heart,  foul  and  mind.  Norris. 

4.  Attention  to  obje£ts  above  us. 

All  which  different  elevations  of  fpirit  unto  God,  are  con¬ 
tained  ia  the  name  of  prayer.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  48. 

5.  The  height  of  any  heavenly  body  with  refpeft  to  the 
horizon. 

borne  latitudes  have  no  canicular  days,  as  thofe  which 
have  more  than  feventy- three  degrees  of  northern  elevation 
as  Nova  Zembla.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv c  j  2. 

Eleva'tor.  n.f  [from  elevate.']  A  raifer  or  lifter  up,  applied 
to  fome  chirurgical  inftruments  put  tofuch  ufes.  Vuincy. 
ELE  VEN,  adj.  [snbleyen,  Saxon.]  Ten  and  one;  one  more 
than  ten. 

Had  I  a  dozen  fons,  each  in  my  love  alike,  and  none  lefs 
dear  than  thine  and  my  good  Marcius,  I  had  rather  eleven  die 
nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuoufly  furfeit  out  of 
action.  Shakefpeares  Coriolanus. 

Eleventh,  adj.  [from  eleven.]  The  next  in  order  to  the 
tenth. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  he  return's  to  fpeak  of  the  building 

Bab^-  ...  .  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

ELF.  n.  f.  plural  elves.  [ eilf, \  Welfh.  Baxter’s  Gloff] 

j.  A  wandering  fpirit,  fuppofed  to  be  feen  in  wild  unfrequented 
places. 

Through  this  houfe  give  glimmering  light. 

By  the  dead  and  drowfie  fire  ; 

Every  elf,  and  fairy  fprite. 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  briar.  Shah.  Mid/.  Night’s  Dream. 

The  king  of  el/s  and  little  fairy  queen  ^ 

Gambol’d  on  heaths,  and  danc’d  on  ev’ry  green.  Dryden 
If  e’er  one  vifion  touch’d  thy  infant  thought. 

Of  all  the  nurfe  and  all  the  prieft  have  taught ; 

Of  airy  elves  by  moon-light  lhadow  feen. 

The  filver  token,  and  the  circled  green.  Pope’s  R.  of  the  L. 

2.  A  devil. 

That  we  may  angels  feem,  we  paint  them  elves ; 

And  are  but  fatires  to  fet  up  ourfelves.  Dryden’ s  EJJ’.  on  Sat. 

However  it  was  civil,  an  angel  or  elf ; 

For  he  ne’er  could  have  fill’d  it  fo  well  of  himfelf.  Swift. 
To  Elf.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  entangle  hair  In  fo  intri¬ 
cate  a  manner,  that  it  is  not  to  be  unravelled.  This  the  vul¬ 
gar  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  fairies  in  the  night; 
and  all  hair  fo  matted  together,  hath  had  the  name  of  elf- 

l°cV.  Hanmer. 

My  face  I’ll  grime  with  filth. 

Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots.  Shake/.  K.  Lear. 

E'l flock,  n.  f.  [  elf  and  lock.  ]  Knots  of  hair  twilled  by 
elves. 

This  is  that  very  Mab, 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horfes  in  the  night. 

And  cakes  the  elfiocks  in  foul  fluttifh  hairs, 

Which,  once  untangl’d,  much  misfortune  bodes.  Shakefp. 

To  ELFCITE.  v.  a.  [elicio,  Latin  ]  Toftrikeout;  to  fetch 
out  by  labour  or  art. 

Although  the  fame  truths  may  be  elicited ,  and  explicated  by 
the  contemplation  of  animals,  yet  they  are  more  clearly  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  contemplation  of  man.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Alan k. 

He  elicits  thofe  ads  out  of  the  meerlapfed  Hate  of  human 
nature.  Cbeyne’s  Phil.  Princ . 

ElPcit.  adj.  [elicitus,  Latin.]  Brought  into  aft;  brought 
from  poffibility  to  real  exillence. 

,It  is  the  virtue  of  humility  and  obedience,  and  not  the 
formal  elicit  aft  of  meeknefs ;  meeknefs  being  ordinarily  an¬ 
nexed  to  thefe  virtues.  Hammond's  Pratt.  Catech. 

The  fchools  difpute  whether,  in  morals,  the  external  aftion 
fuperadds  any  thing  of  good  or  evil  to  the  internal  elicit  aft  of 
the  will.  South's  Sermons . 

Elicita'tion.  n.f  [from  elicio,  Latin.] 

That  elicitaticn  which  the  fchools  intend,  is  a  deducing  of 
the  power  of  the  will  into  aft:  that  drawing  which  they 
mention,  is  merely  from  the  appetibility  of  the  objeft.  Bramh. 
loEli'de.  v.  a.  \_elidO)  Latin.]  To  cut  it)  .pieces. 

We  are  to  cut  off  that  whereunto  they,  from  wham  thefe 
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objeftions  proceed,  fly  (or  defence,  when  the  force  and  ftrength 
w,  the  argument  is  elided.  Hooker  b  iv  A 

EL“7-  ^xom.elkjble.]  Worth inefs  to  be  chofenV 
•  ^  I"6  S  A  tbe  *s  not  t0  judge  concerning  the 

rC  °  V'np’  but  to  ebufe  them  in  confequence  of  the 
p-oodnffs  3  C  untkrftanding,  as  to  their  eligibility  or 

E'l  IflRI  F  ;•  r  /■  t  Fiddes's  Sermons. 

■  of  lot?:  ’ Ut,D]  Fit  to  be  cMel“ 

A  Britifh  miniftry  ought  to  be  fatisfied,  if,  allowing  to 
every  particular  man  that  his  private  fcheme  is  wifeft,  diev 
can  perfuade  him  that  next  to  his  own  plan,  that  of  the  eo- 
vernment  is  the moft  eligible.  Add f on's  Freeholder ,  Nu.  A 
1;  ■!.  Feall7  think,  that  going  on  with  the  war  was  more 

‘Sl  ,  e  or  their  country  than  the  leaf!  abatement  of  thofe 
conditions  ?  r,  f 

?  bat  tbe  plain,  Ihort,  and  lawful  way  to  any  good 

of  thefe^ualideT^  °n£  co,ltrary  in  fome  or  all 

Certainty,  in  a  deep  diftrefs,  is  more  eligible  than  fufpenfe! 

EFe"raS:'''/  ffr0m  'AW  Worthing  to  be  Si 

EYhe  aalf1^'  "-f  Latin'3  The  afl  of  tanifl>ingi 

Eli's, oY  l  Tr'^T  of  d?ws>  rejcaion.  Hid 

elision.  n.J.  [ ehfio ,  Latin.] 

1  ’  a  fyllabff  ^  CUtting  °ff :  3S’  tV  atte^  there  is  an  elifi°n  of 

You  will  obferve  the  abbreviations  and  elifions,  by  which 
confonants  of  moft  obdurate  founds  are  joined  together,  with^ 
any  foftening  vowel  to  intervene.  Swift 

2.  Di vifion  ;  feparation  of  parts.  ^  ' 

.  The.  C3ufe  g‘.ven  of  found,  that  it  would  be  an  e/ifton  of  the 
air\.w.  Jfre  y»  ^  they  roean  any  thing,  they  mean  a  cutting 
or  diviaing,  or  elfe  an  attenuating  of  the  air,  is  but  a  term 
o  ignorance.  Bacon’s  A  atural  Hi/lory,  N°.  1  24. 

Elixa'tion.  nj.  [eExus,  Latin.]  The  aft'  0/ boiling  tr 
ftewmg  anything.  b  r 

fnrm?n  P  °urfeiv,es>  3nd  more  Perfeft  animals,  water  per- 
•  [ubrtarjtial  nutrition  3  ferving  for  refrigeration,  dilu- 

El!“  1  [3A”ebick.a]nd  itS  “  ‘he  ft0maCh-  Br0W "■ 

1.  A  medicine  made  by  ftrong  infufion,  where  the  ingredients 

are  aunoft  diffolved  in  the  menftruum,  and  give  it  a  thicker 
confiftence  than  a  tinfture.  S  Duinc 

for  when  no  healing  art  prevail’d,  ZQuncy. 

V\  hen  cordials  and  elixirs  fail’d. 

On  your  pale  cheek  he  dropp’d  the  Ihow’r; 

.  eVV’d  you  Iike  a  dyinS  flow’r-  Waller 

2.  The  liquor,  or  whatever  it  be,  with  which  chymifts  hope  to 

tranfmute  metals  to  gold.  }  P 

^  No  chymift  yet  the  elixir  got, 

But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot, 

If  by  the  way  to  him  befal 

Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal.  Donn, 

3.  The  extraft  or  quinteffence  of  any  thing.  " 

.  Jn.tlle  fo.p’  whe,j the  ffpreme  faculties  move  regularly,  the 
inferior  paffions  and  affeftions  following,  there  arifes  ayfere- 
nity  inhimely  beyond  the  higheft  quinteffence  and  elixir  of 
worldly  delight.  _  South’s  Sermons. 

4.  Any  cordial ;  or  invigorating  fubftance. 

What  wonder  then,  if  fields  and  regions  here 

Elk.  Salt’  j’""  ’  “  Pm^- L*>  *• 

The  elk  is  a  large  and  ftately  animal  of  the  ftag  kind.  The 
neck  is  fhort  and  llender  *  the  ears  nine  inches  in  length  and 
four  in  breath.  .  1  he  colour  of  its  coat  in  Winter  is^revifh 
in  Summer  it  is  paler ;  generally  three  inches  in  length  }and’ 

equalling  horfehair  in  thicknefs.  The  upper  lip  0f  |e  ^  t 
1  /  articulations  of  its  legs  are  clofe,  and  the  lio-a- 
ments  hard,  fo  that  its  joints  are  lefs  pliable  than  thnff^nf 
other  animals.  The  horns  of  tlle  mafe  J  are  ftorfat 

br tdrlTth  f  Whefe  "  «pands  intoTglar 

herd!  and  Y  feveral.Prom>nences  in  its  edges.  Elks  lite  in 

2:  The  i,o°f  °f  ti,e  hi"d« 

probable  that  a"  J” T  7  "  CUre  of:ePifcPfi“  i  i'  i* 
pro  able,  that  the  hoof  of  any  other  animal  will  do  as 

,  ,  '  Hill’s  Mat.  Med. 

P  ,  And,  fcarce  his  head 

Kais  d  o  er  the  heapy  wreath,  the  branching  elk 

Eies  ilumb’nng  fullen  in  the  white  abyfs.  Bhomfon's  Winter  • 
JtLL.  n.J.  [dn,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  meafure  containing  forty-five  inches,  or  a  yard  and  o 

quarter.  J  w 

I  hey  are  faid  to  make  yearly  fotty  thoufand  pieces  of  lin- 
nen  cloath,  reckoning  two  hundred  ells  to  the  piece.  Addifo 

2.  It  is  taken  proverbially  for  a  long  meafure.  ^ 

Acquit  thee  bravely,  play  the  man  ; 

Look  not  on  pleafures  as  they  come,  but  go  ; 

Defer  not  the  laft  virtue  ;  life’s  poor  fpan 
Make  not  an  ell  by  trifling  in  thy  woe. 


Herbert. 

ELLIPSIS. 
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ELLIPSIS,  n.f. 

i.  A  figure  of  rhetorick,  by  which  fomething  is  left- out  necef- 
fary  to  be  fupplied  by  the  hearer. 

The  words  are  delivered  by  way  of  ellipfis, Rom.  iv.  18.  Hamm. 

2„  [In  geometry.]  An  oval  figure,  being  generated  from  the 
feftion  of  a  cone,  by  a  plane  cutting  both  lides  of  the  cone, 
but  not  parallel  to  the  bafe,  which  produces  a  circle,  and 
meeting  with  the  bafe  when  prod;rced.  Harris. 

On  the  cylinder  inclined,  deferibe  an  ellipfis  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  JViikms  s  D&dalus . 

The  planets  coqld  not  poffibly  acquire  fuch  revolutions  in 
circular  orbs,  or  in  ellipfes  very  little  eccentrick.  Bentley. 

Elliptical.  )  adj.  [from  elltp/is.]  Having  the  form  of  an 

Elli'ptick.  i  ellipfis ;  oval. 

Since  the  planets  move  in  elliptick  orbits,  in  one  of  whofe 
foci  the  fun  is,  and  by  a  radius  from  the  fun  deferibe  equal 
areas  in  equal  times,  which  nq  other  law  of  a  circulating  fluid, 
but  the  harmonical  circulation,  can  account  for  ;  we  muff  find 
out  a  law  for  the  paracentrical  motion,  that  may  make  the 
orbits  elliptick.  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Prin. 

In  animals,  that  gather  food  from  the  ground,  the  pupil  is 
oval  or  elliptical  ;  the  greateft  diameter  going  tranfverfely  from 
fide  to  fide.  L>heyne  s  Phil.  Pi  in. 

Elm.  n.f.  [ulmus,  Latin  j  elm,  Saxon.] 
i.  The  name  of  a  tree.  The  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  ftriped 
like  a  bell,  having  many  flamina  in  the  center:  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  arifes  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  membranaceous  or 
leafy  fruit,  almoft  heart-fliaped ;  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
placed  a  pear-fhaped  feed-veilel,  containing  one  feed  of  the 
fame  fhape.  The  fpecies  are,  the  common  rough-leaved  elm  ; 
the  witch  hazel,  or  broad-leaved  elm,  by  lome  called  the  Bii- 
tifh  elm ;  the  fmooth-leaved  or  witch  elm.  It  is  generally 
believed  neither  of  them  were  originally  natives  of  this  coun¬ 
try,;  but  they  have  propagated  themfelves  by  feeds  and  fuckers 
in  fuch  plenty  as  hardly  to  be  rooted  out,  where  they  have  had 
long  pcffeffion ;  efpecially  in  hedgerows,  where  there  is  har¬ 
bour  for  their  roots,  which  wili  fend  forth  various  twigs. 
They  are  very  proper  to  place  in  hedgerows  upon  the  borders 
of  fields,  where  they  will  thrive  better  than  when  planted  in 
a  wood  or  clofe  plantation,  and  their  fhade  will  not  be  very 
injurious  to  whatever  grows  under  them.  They  are  alfo  pro¬ 
per  to  plant  at  a  diftance  from  a  garden,  or  building,  to  break 
the  violence  of  winds  ;  for  they  may  be  trained  up  in  form  of 
an  hedge,  keeping  them  cut  every  year,  to  the  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet :  but  they  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  a  garden 
where  fruit-trees  or  other  plants  are  placed,  becaufe  the  roots 
©f  the  elm  run  fuperficially  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  and 
will  intermix  with  the  roots  of  other  trees,  and  deprive  them 
of  nourifhment.  Miller. 

The  rural  feat, 

Whofe  lofty  elms  and  venerable  oaks 
Invite  the  rook,  who  high  amid  the  boughs, 

In  early  Spring,  his  airy  city  builds.  Fhomfon  s  Spring. 
2.  It  was  ufed  to  fupport  vines,  to  which  the  poets  allude. 

Thou  art  an  elm ,  my  hufband;  I  a  vine, 

Whofe  weaknefs  married  to  thy  ftronger  ftate, 

Makes  me  with  thy  ftrength  to  communicate.  Shakefpeare. 
Elgci/tion.  n.f  [elocuiioyL'i-tin.] 

1.  The  power  of  fluent  fpeech. 

A  travelled  dodtor  of  phyfick,  of  bold,  and  of  able  elo¬ 
cution.  v  ’  '  JVotton. 

2.  Eloquence;  flow  of  language. 

Whofe  tafte,  too  long  forborne,  at  firfl  eflay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  fpeech  to  fpeak  thy  praife.  Milton. 
As  I  have  endeavoured  to  adorn  it  w  ith  noble  thoughts, 
fo  much  more  to  exprefs  thofe  thoughts  with  elocution.  Dryden. 
g,  The  power  of  expreffion  or  didtion. 

The  third  happinefs  of  this  poet’s  imagination  is  elocution, 
or  the  art  of  cloathing  or  adorning  that  thought  fo  found,  and 
varied,  in  apt,  fignificant,  and  founding  words.  Dryden. 
E'logy.  n.f.  [ eloge ,  French.]  Praife;  panegyrick. 

Buckingham  lay  under  millions  of  maledidtions,  which  at 
the  prince’s  arrival  did  vaniih  into  praifes  and  elogies.  JVotton. 

If  I  durft  fay  all  I  know  of  the  elogies  received  from  abroad 
concerning  him,  I  Ihould  offend  the  modefty  of  our  author. 

Boyle, 

Some  excellent  perfons,  above  my  approbation  or  elogy, 
have  confidered  this  lubjcct,  Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 

To  Elo'igne.  v.  a.  [ eloigner ,  French.]  To  put  at  a  diftance ; 
to  remove  one  far  from  another.  Now  difufed. 

From  worldly  cares  himfelf  he  did  eloin, 

•  And  greatly' fhunned  many  exercife.  Fairy  Queen,  h.  i.  c.  4. 

I’lf  tell  thee  now,  dear  love  !  what  thou  ftialt  do 
To  anger  deftiny,  as  ftie  doth  us ; 

How  I  fliall  fta>%  though  fhe  eloigne  me  thus, 

And  how  pofterity  fhaH  know  it  too.  Donne. 

To  ELONGATE,  v.a.  [from  lengus,  Latin.]  To  lengthen; 

to  draw  out.;  to  protradf  ;  to  ftretch. 

To  Elo'ngatje.  v.m.  To  go  off  t 
thing.  " 


ELS 

About  Cape  Frio  in  Brafilia,  the  South  point  of  the  com- 
pafs  varyeth  twelve  degrees  unto  the  Weft ;  but  elongating  from 
the  coaft  of  Brafilia,  towards  the  fhorc  of  Africa,  it  varyeth 


eaftward. 


Brazen’ s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


to  a  diftance  from  any 


Ei.ongaT’ion.  n.f.  [from  elongate.] 
t.  The  a£t  of  ftretching  or  lengthening  itfelf. 

To  this  motion  of  elongation  of  the  fibres,  is  owing  the 
union  or  conglutination  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  when  tncy 
are  feparated  by  a  wound.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments, 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  ftretched. 

g,  [In  medicine.]  An  imperfect  luxation,  when  the  ligament  of 
any  joint  is  fo  extended  or  relaxed  as  to  lengthen  the  limb, 
but  yet  not  let  the  bone  go  quite  out  of  its  place.  Quincy. 

Elongations  are  the  effedt  of  an  humour  foaking  upon  a 
ligament,  thereby  making  it  liable  to  be  ftretched,  and  to  be 
thruft  quite  out  upon  every  little  force.  JVjemaris  Surgery. 

4.  Diftance  ;  fpace  at  which  one  thing  is  diftant  Irom  another. 

Thediftant  points  in  the  celeftial  expanfe  appear  to  the  eye 
in  fo  fmall  a  degree  of  elongation  from  another,  as  bears  no 
proportion  to  what  is  real.  Glanv.  Scepf  c.  1 1. 

5.  Departure;  removal. 

Nor  then  had  it  been  placed  in  a  middle  point,  but  that  of 
defeent,  or  elongation.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.\i.  c.  2. 
To  ELO'PE.  v.  a.  [loopen,  to  run,  Dutch.]  To  run  away* 
to  break  loofe;  to  efcape  from  law  or  reftraint. 

It  is  neceffary  to  treat  women  as  members  of  the  body  po¬ 
litick,  fince  great  numbers  of  them  have  eloped  from  their 
allegiance.  Addifon’s  Freeholder,  N°.  32. 

What  from  the  dame  can  Paris  hope  ? 

She  may  as  well  from  him  elope.  Prior . 

The  fool  whofe  wife  elopes  fome  thrice  a  quarter, 

For  matrimonial  folace  dies  a  martyr.  Pope’s  Ep.  of  Horace. 
Elopement,  n.f.  [from  eloped]  Departure  from  juft  reftraint; 
rejection  of  lawful  power. 

An  elopement  is  theyvoluntary  departure  of  a  wife  from  her 
hufband  to  live  with  an  adulterer,  and  with  whom  Ihe  lives  in 
breach  of  the  matrimonial  vow.  Ayliffe  s  Parcrgon. 

The  negligent  bufband,  trufting  to  the  efficacy  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  was  undone  by  his  wife’s  elopement  from  him.  Arbuthnot, 
Elops.  n.f.  [  ]  A  fifth;  reckoned  however  by  Milton 

among  the  ferpents. 

Scorpion  and  afp,  and  amphifbena  dire, 

Ceraftes  horn’d,  hydrus,  and  elops  drear. 

And  dipfas.  Miltoii  s  Paradise  Bojl ,  b.  x.  1.  5  2- 5 • 

Eloque'nce.  n.f  \eloquentia ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  power  of  fpeaking  with  fluency  and  elegance;  ora- 
tory. 

Adfion  is  eloquence ,  and  the  eyes  of  th’  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears.  Shakefp,  Coriolanus. 

2.  Elegant  language  uttered  with  fluency. 

Say  ftie  be  mute,  and  will  not  fpeak  a  word ; 

Then  I’ll  commend  her  volubility. 

And  fay  fhe  uttereth  piercing  eloquence.  Shakefpeare. 

Fit  words  attended  on  his  weighty  fenfe, 

And  mild  perfuafion  flow’d  in  eloquence.  Pope's  Odyffty ,  b.  vit. 
E'loquent.  adj.  \_elcquens ,  Latin.]  Having  the  power  of  ora¬ 
tory  ;  having  the  power  of  fluent  and  elegant  fpeech. 

The  Lord  of  hofts  doth  take  away  the  captain  of  fifty,  and 
the  honourable  man,  and  the  counfeHor,  and  the  cunning  arti¬ 
ficer,  and  the  eloquent  orator.  IJ •  hi.  3* 

O  death  !  all  eloquent ,  you  only  prove 
Whatduft  we  dote  on,  when  ’tis  man  we  love.  Pope- 
Else,  pronoun,  [elley,  Saxon  ]  Other  ;  one  befides  :  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  both  to  perfons  and  things. 

To  ftand  ftained  with  travel,  and  fvveating  with  defire  to 
fee  him  ;  thinking  of  nothing  elfe,  putting  all  affairs  elj'e  in 
oblivion,  as  if  there  were  nothing  elfe  to  be  done  but  to  fee 
him.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Should  he  or  any  efe  fearch,  he  will  find  evidence  of  the 
Divine  Wifdom.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

He  fays,  ’twas  then  with  him,  as  now  with  you  ; 

He  did  it  when  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do.  Denham. 

Else.  adv.  Otherwife. 

Dare  not,  on  thy  life, 

Touch  ou slit  of  mine  befide,  by  lot  my  due, 

But  ftand  aloof,  and  think  profane  to  view  : 

This  faulchion,  elfe ,  not  hitherto  withftood, 

Thefe  hoftile  fields  fliall  fatten  with  thy  blood.  Dryden, 
What  ways  arc  there  whereby  we  fhould  be  affured,  but 
either  by  an  internal  impreffion  of  the  notion  of  a  God  upon 
our  minds,  or  elfe  by  fucli  external  and  vilible  effects  as  our 
reafon  tells  us  muft  be  attributed  to  fome  caufe.  'Tiilotfon’s  Semi. 
2.  Befide;  except  that  mentioned. 

Pleafures  which  no  where  elje  were  to  be  found, 

And  all  Elyfium  in  a  fpot  of  ground.  Dryden. 

E'l s  e  wh  e  R E .  adv.  [ elj'e  and  whei  e.  ] 

1 .  In  any  other  place. 

There  are  here  divers  trees,  which  are  not  to  be  fc\und 
e!  i  etcher  e.  Abbot's  Dejcription  of  the  JVorid. 

As  he  proved  that  Pifon  was  not  Ganges,  or  Gthon,  Nilus ; 
fo  where  to  find  them  efewhere  lie  knew  not.  Raleigh's  Hijl. 
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For,  if  we  chance  to  fix  our  thoughts  eifewhere , 

Though  our  eyes  open  be,  we  cannot  fee.  Davies. 

Henceforth  oracles  are  ceas’d, 

And  thou  no  more  with  pomp  and  facrifice 
Shalt  be  enquir’d  at  Delphos,  or  eifewhere.  Paradtfe  Reg. 
Although  feaioned  bodies  may  and  do  live  near  as  long  in 
London  as  eifewhere ,  yet  new-comers  and  children  do  not. 

Gr aunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 

2.  In  other  places  ;  in  fome  other  place. 

They  which  eifewhere  complain,  that  difgrace  and  injury 
is  offered  to  the  meaneft  minifter,  when  the  magiftrate  ap¬ 
pointed!  him  what  to  wear,  think  the  graveft  prelates  no  com¬ 
petent  judges  to  appoint  where  it  is  fit  for  the  minifter  to 
(land.  Hockery  b.  v.  J.  29. 

Let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 
.  Each  other,  blam’d  enough  eifewhere  Miltons  Paradife  Left. 
Beftow,  bale  man,  thy  idle  threats  eifewhere ; 

My  mother’s  daughter  knows  not  how  to  fear.  Dryden. 

If  it  contradict  what  he  fays  eifewhere ,  it  is  no  new  or 
ftrange  thing.  Tillotfon ,  Preface. 

To  Elu'cidate.  v.  a.  [elucido,  Latin.]  To  explain;  to  dear; 
to  make  plain. 

To  elucidate  a  little  the  matter,  let  us  confider  it.  Boyle. 
ElucidaTion.  n.J.  [from  elucidate .J  Explanation;  expo- 
fit  ion. 

We  {hall,  in  order  to  the  elucidation  of  this  matter,  fubjoin 
the  following  experiment.  Boyle. 

ElucidaTor.  n.J.  [from  elucidate.']  Explainer;  expofitor; 
commentator. 

Obfcurity  is  brought  over  them  by  the  courfe  of  ignorance 
and  age,  and  yet  more  by  their  pedantical  elucidators.  Abbot. 
To  ELUDE,  v.  a.  [ eludo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  efcape  by  ftratagem ;  to  avoid  any  mifehief  or  danger  by 
artifice. 

Several  pernicious  vices,  notorious  among  us,  efcape  or 
elude  the  punifiiment  of  any  law  yet  invented.  Swift. 

He  who  looks  no  higher  for  the  motives  of  his  conduct 
than  the  refentments  of  human  juftice,  whenever  he  can  pre¬ 
fume  himfelf  cunning  enough  to  elude ,  rich  enough  to  bribe, 
or  ftrong  enough  to  refift  it,  will  be  under  no  reftraint.  Rogers. 

2.  To  mock  by  an  unexpected  efcape. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 

Then,  hid  in  (hades,  eludes  her  eager  fwain  ; 

But  feigns  a  laugh  to  fee  me  fearch  around, 

O  &  ....  J  , 

And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found.  Pope's  S/rtng. 
Elu'dible.  adj.  [from  elude.]  Poffible  to  be  defeated. 

There  is  not  any  common  place  more  inlifted  on  than  the 
happinefs  of  trials  by  juries  ;  yet  if  this  blelfed  part  of  our 
law  be  eludible  by  power  and  artifice,  we  (hall  have  little  rea- 
fon  to  boaft.  Swift. 

Elves.  The  plural  of  elf.  See  Elf. 

Ye  fylphs  and  fylphids  to  your  chief  give  ear  ; 

Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves  and  demons  hear.  Pope. 

Elv'elo'ck.  n.f.  [from  elves  and  lock.]  Knots  in  the  hair 
fuperftitioufly  fuppofed  to  be  tangled  by  the  fairies. 

From  the  like  might  proceed  the  fears  of  polling  elvelccks , 
or  complicated  hairs  of  the  head.  Brown s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  Lv. 
EYvish.  adj.  [from  elves,  the  plural  of  elf:  it  had  been  written 
more  properly  elfijh.]  Relating  to  elves,  or  wandering  fpirits. 
Thou  elv'ijh  marlct,  abortive,  rioting  hog  ! 

The  (lave  of  nature,  and  the  fon  of  hell !  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

No  mule  hath  been  fo  bold. 

Or  of  the  latter,  or  the  old, 

Thofe  elvifh  fecrets  to  unfold. 

Which  lie  from  others  reading.  Drayton. 

Elu'mbated,  adj.  [elumbisf Lat  ]  Weakened  in  the  loins.  Dipt. 
Elu'sion.  n.f  [ elvfio ,  Latin.]  An  efcape  from  enquiry  or 
examination  ;  a  fraud  ;  an  artifice. 

An  appendix,  relating  to  the  tranfmutation  of  metals,  de- 
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kefpeare’ s  Henry  VI. 


The  river  of  life,  through  midft  of  heaven, 

Rolls  o’er  elyfian  flowers  her  amber  ftream.  Mi'toh. 

Ely'sium.  n.f  [Latin  ]  The  place  affigned  by  the  heathens 
to  happy  fouls ;  any  place  exquifitely  pleafant. 

1  o  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  ftop  my  mouth, 

So  (hould’ft  thou  either  turn  my  flying  foul, 

Or  I  fhould  breathe  it  fo  into  thy  body. 

And  then  it  liv’d  in  fweet  Elxfmm.  Shake 
’Em.  A  contraction  of  them. 

For  he  could  coin  and  counterfeit 
New  words  with  little  or  no  wit ; 

And  when  with  hafty  noife  he  fpoke  ’em. 

The  ignorant  for  current  took  ’em.  Hudibras. 

To  EMAVIATE.  v.  a.  [ ernacio ,  Latin.]  To  wafte  ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  fle(h. 

All  dying  of  the  confumption,  die  emaciated  and  lean. 

Gr  aunt’s  Bills  of  Mortality. 
T o  Ema'ciate.  v.n.  To  lofe  flefti ;  to  pine  ;  to  grow  lean. 
He  etnaciated  and  pined  away  in  the  too  anxious  enquiry  of 
the  fea’s  reciprocation,  although  not  drowned  therein.  Brown. 
EmaciaTion.  n.f  [ emaciatus ,  Latin.] 

1. 

7. 


The  aCt  of  making  lean. 
The  ftate  of  one  grown  lean. 
Searchers 


cannot  tell  whether  this  emaciation  or  leannefs 
were  from  a  phthifis,  or  from  an  heCIick  fever.  Graunt. 

Emacula'tion.  n.f.  [ emaculo,  Latin  ]  The  act  of  freeing 
any  thing  (rom  fpots  or  foulnefs.  Diit. 


E'manant 


adj. 


[1 emanans ,  Latin.] 


Ifluing 


from 


fomething 


elfe. 

The  firft  aCt  of  the  divine  nature,  relating  to  the  world 
and  his  adminiftration  thereof,  is  an  emanant a£t :  the  moft 
wife  counfel  and  purpofe  of  Almighty  God  terminate  in  thofe 
two  great  tranfient  or  emanant  aCts  or  works,  the  work  of 
creation  and  providence.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

EmanaTion.  n  f.  [emanatio,  Latin.] 

j .  The  aCt  of  ifluing  or  proceeding  from  any  other  fubftance. 

Ariftotle  laid,  that  it  ftreamed  by  connatural  refult  apd 
emanation  from  God,  the  infinite  and  eternal  Mind,  as  the 
light  iflues  from  the  fun  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  That  which  iflues  from  another  fubftance;  an  effluence; 
effluvium. 

The  experience  of  thofe  profitable  and  excellent  emanations 
from  God,  may  be,  and  commonly  are,  the  firft  motive  of 
our  love.  Taylor. 

Another  way  of  attraClion  is  delivered  by  a  tenuous  e?nana- 
tion ,  or  continued  effluvium,  which,  after  fome  diftance,  re- 
traCfeth  unto  itfelf;  as  infyrups,  oils,  and  vifeofities,  which, 
fpun,  at  length  retire  into  their  former  dimenfions.  Brown. 

Such  were  the  features  of  her  heav’nly  face  ; 

Pier  limbs  were  form’d  with  fuch  harmonious  grace; 

So  faultlefswas  the  frame,  as  if  the  whole 

Had  been  an  emanation  of  the  foul.  Dryden. 

The  letters,  every  judge  will  fee,  were  by  no  means  efforts 
of  the  genius,  but  emanations  of  the  heart.  Pope. 

Each  emanation  of  his  fires 

That  beams  on  earth,  each  virtue  he  infpires ; 

Each  art  he  prompts,  each  charm  he  can  create  ; 

Whate’er  he  gives,  are  giv’n  for  you  to  hate.  Pope’s  Dunciad. 

Ema'native.  adj.  [from  en.ano,  Latin.]  Ifluing  from  an- 
other.  Did}. 

To  EMA'NCIPATE.  v.  a.  [ emancipo ,  Latin.]  To  fet  free 
from  lervitude  ;  to  reftore  to  liberty. 

Having  received  the  probable  inducements  of  truth,  we 
become  emancipated  from  teftimonial  engagements.  Brown. 

By  the  twelve  tables,  only  thofe  were  called  unto  the  in- 
teftate  lucceffion  of  their  parents  that  were  in  the  parents 
power,  excluding  all  emancipated  children.  Aylijfe’s  Parergon. 

.  7  hey  foon  emancipated  themfelves  from  that  dependance. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 


tofts  the  impoftures  and  eluftons  of  thofe  who  have  pretended  Emancipation,  n.f.  [from  emancipate  ]  The  a£b  of  fetting 


Woodward’ s  Natural  Hifory. 
adj.  [from  elude.]  Pradftifing  elufion  ;  ufing  arts  to 


to  it. 

Elu'sive 
efcape. 

Elufive  of  the  bridal  day,  fhe  gives 

Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives.  Pope's  Odyjf. 

Elu'sory.  adj.  [from  elude.]  7’ending  to  elude;  tending  to 
deceive;  fraudulent;  deceitful;  fallacious. 

It  may  be  feared  they  are  but  Parthian  flights,  ambufeade 
retreats,  and  e'ufory  tergiverfation.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  EluTe.  v.  a.  \_eluo,  Latin.]  To  wafh  off. 

The  more  oily  any  fpirit  is,  the  more  pernicious ;  becaufe 
it  is  harder  to  be  eluted  by  the  blood.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

To  EluTriate.  v.  a.  [elutrio,  Latin.]  Todecant;  orftram 
out. 

The  preflu  re  of  the  air  upon  the  lungs  is  much  lefs  than  it 
has  been  computed  by  fome  ;  hut  ftill  it  is  fomething,  and  the 


free;  deliverance  from  flavery. 

Obftinacy  in  opinions 
error,  without  hope  of  emancipation 


holds  the  dogmatift  in  the  chains  of' 
Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  27. 
To  Fma'rgin  ate.  v.  a.  [margo^  Latin.]  To  take  away  the 
margin  or  edge  of  any  thing.  Di£t. 

To  Emasculate,  v.  a.  [ emafculo ,  Latin.] 

1.  I  o  caftrate;  to  deprive  of  virility. 

When  it  is  found  how  many  ews,  fuppofe  twenty,  one  ram 
will  ferve,  we  may  geld  nineteen,  or  thereabouts ;  for  if  you 
emafcu'ate  but  ten,  you  (hall,  bv  promifeuous  copulation, 
hinder  the  increafe.  Graunt’ s  Bills  of  Mortality. 

7.  To  effeminate;  to  weaken  ;  to  vitiate  by  unmanly  foftnefs. 

From  wars  and  from  affairs  of  ftate  abftain ; 

Women  emaj'culaie  a  monarch’s  reign.  Dry  dm  s  Aurengzcbe. 

Dangerous  principles  not  only  impofe  upon  our  under- 
ftandings,  but  emefedate  our  fpirits,  and  fpoil  our  temper. 

Colter  on  Pride. 


alteration  of  one  tenth  of  its  force  upon  the  lungs  muft  pro¬ 
duce  fome  difference  in  elutriating  the  blood  as  it  paffes  through  Ema'scue  m  icn.  n.f  [from  emafcidate.] 
the  luno-s.  Arbuthnot  on  Air.  1.  Caftration. 

Ely sian.  adj.  \elyfius,  Latin.]  Pertaining  to  Elyfium ;  plea-  7.  Effeminacy;  womanilh  qualities ;  unmanly  foftnefs. 
fant;  delicioufly  foft  and  foothing ;  exceedingly  delightful.  7’oEmba'le.  v  a.  [, emballer ,  French.] 

Vol.  I.  7  ^ 


1.  T© 
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1.  To  make  up  into  a  bundle. 

2.  To  bind  up ;  to  inclofe. 

Below  her  ham  her  weed  did  fomewhat  train. 

And  her  Braight  legs  mod  bravely  were  embal’d 
In  golden  bufkins  of  eoBly  cordwain.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

- In  faith,  for  little  England 

You’d  venture  an  embaling.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIII. 

ToE  mba'lm.  v.  a.  [embaumer,  French  ;  embalfatnar ,  Span.] 

To  impregnate  a  body  with  aromaticks,  that  it  may  refid 
putrefadlion. 

Embalm  me, 

Then  lay  me  forth;  although  unqueen’d,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me.  Sbak.  H.  VIH. 

I  would  (hew  future  times 

What  you  were,  and  teach  them  t’  urge  towards  fuch  : 

Verfe  embalms  virtue,  and  tombs  or  thrones  of  rhymes, 
Preferve  frail  tranfitory  fame  as  much 

As  fpice  doth  bodies  from  corrupt  air’s  touch.  Donne. 

Mufe  !  at  that  name  thy  facred  forrows  Ihed ; 

Thofe  tears  eternal,  that  embalm  the  dead.  Pope. 

Emba'lmer.  n.f  [from  embalm. ]  One  that  pradlifes  the  art 
of  embalming  and  preferving  bodies. 

The  Romans  were  not  fo  good  embalmers  as  the  Egyptians, 
fo  the  body  was  utterly  confumed.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hif.ory. 

To  Emba'r.  v.a.  [from  bar.] 

1.  Tofhut;  to  enclofe. 

Themfelves  for  fear  into  his  jaws  to  fall, 

He  forc’d  to  caflle  flrong  to  take  their  flight; 

Where  faft  embar’d  in  mighty  brazen  wall. 

He  has  them  now  four  years  befieg’d  to  make  them  thrall. 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  7.  Jlanz.  44. 

In  form  of  airy  members  fair  embar’d. , 

His  fpirits  pure  were  fubjedf  to  our  fight.  Fairfax ,  b.  i. 

2.  To  flop  ;  to  hinder  by  prohibition;  to  block  up. 

Tranflating  the  mart,  which  commonly  followed  the  Eng- 
lifli  cloth,  unto  Calis,  he  embared  all  further  trade  for  the 
future.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

If  this  commerce  ’twixt  heav’n  and  earth  were  not 
Embar’d. ,  and  all  this  traffick  quite  forgot. 

She,  for  whofe  lofs  we  have  lamented  thus. 

Would  work  more  fully  and  pow’rfully  on  us.  Dome. 

Emba'rcatjon.  n.f.  [from  embark .J 

1.  The  adt  of  putting  on  fhipboard. 

The  French  gentlemen  were  very  folicitous  for  the  embar- 
cation  of  the  army,  and  for  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Clarendon . 

2.  The  adt  of  going  on  fhipboard. 

Emba'rgo.  n.f.  [embargar,  Spanifh.]  A  prohibition  to  pafs  j 
in  commerce,  a  flop  put  to  trade. 

He  knew  that  the  fubjedls  of  Flanders  drew  fo  great  com¬ 
modity  from  the  trade  of  England,  as  by  embargo  they  would 
foon  wax  weary  of  Perkin.  Bacon’s  HenryN II. 

After  an  embargo  of  our  trading  fhips  in  the  river  of  Bour- 
deaux,  and  other  points  of  fovereign  affront,  there  did  fuc- 
ceed  the  adtion  of  Rheez.  IVotton. 

I  was  not  much  concerned,  in  my  own  particular,  for  the 
embargo  which  was  laid  upon  it.  Dryden’s  Preface  to  Cleomenes. 

To  Emba'rk.  v.  a.  \_embarquer ,  French.] 

1.  To  put  on  fhipboard. 

Of  mankind,  fo  numerous  late, 

All  left,  in  one  fmall  bottom  fwam  embark’d.  Milt.  P .  Lof. 
The  king  had  likewife  provided  a  good  fleet,  and  had  caufed 
a  body  of  three  thoufand  foot  to  be  etnbarked  on  thofe  fhips. 

Clarendon ,  b.  ii. 

Straight  to  the  fhips  Eneas  took  his  way. 

Embark’d  his  men,  and  fkim’d  along  the  fea.  Dryden’s  JEn. 

2.  To  engage  another  in  any  affair.  , 

To  Emba'rk.  v.  n. 

1.  To  go  on  fhipboard. 

I  fhould  with  fpeed  embark , 

And  with  their  embaffy  return  to  Greece.  A.  Phillips. 

2.  To  engage  in  any  affair. 

To  EMBA'RRASS.  v.  a.  [ embarajjcr ,  French.]  To  perplex  ; 
to  diflrefs ;  to  entangle. 

I  faw  my  friend  a  little  embarrajfecl ,  and  turned  away.  Spefl. 

I'.mb a 'kr assm e nt.  n.f.  [from  embarrafsf  Perplexity;  en¬ 
tanglement. 

Let  your  method  be  plain,  that  your  hearers  may  run 
through  it  without  embarrafjment ,  and  take  a  clear  view  of  the 
whole.  ‘  Watts’s  Logick. 

ToEmba'se.  v.a.  [from  bafe] 

1.  To  vitiate;  to  depauperate;  to  lower;  to  deprave;  to 
impair. 

Grains  are  annual,  fo  that  the  virtue  of  the  feed  is  not 
worn  out ;  whereas  in  a  tree  it  is  etnbafed  by  the  ground.  Bac. 

I  have  no  fervjcc  or  ignoble  end  in  my  prelent  labour, 
which  may,  on  either  fide,  reftrain  or  embafe  the  freedom  of 
my  poor  judgment.  IVotton. 

I  will  rather  chufe  to  wear  a  crown  of  thorns,  than  to  ex¬ 
change  that  of  gold  for  one  of  lead,  whofe  etnbafed  flexiblencfs 
fhall  be  forced  to  bend.  King  Charles. 
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A  pleafure  high,  rational,  and  angelical ;  a  pleafure  etn- 
bafed  with  no  appendant  fling  ;  but  fuch  a  one  as  being  honey 
in  the  mouth,  never  turns  to  gall  or  gravel  in  the  belly.  South. 

2.  To  degrade;  to  vilify. 

Joy  of  my  life,  full  oft  for  loving  you  N 

I  blefs  my  lot,  that  was  fo  lucky  plac’d  ; 

But  then  the  more  your  own  mifhap  I  rue, 

That  are  lo  much  by  fo  mean  love  embas’cl.  Spenfer  s  Sotin. 

Emba'ssador.  n.f  [See  Ambassadour.]  One  fent  on  a 
publick  meflage. 

Mighty  Jove’s  embaffador  appear’d 
With  the  fame  meffage.  Denham. 

Myfelf,  my  king’s  embaffador,  will  go.  Dryd.  Ind.  Etnp: 

Emba'ssadr ess.  n  f.  A  woman  fent  on  a  publick  meflage. 

With  fear  the  modefl  matron  lifts  her  eyes, 

And  to  the  bright  embafjadref  replies.  Garth’s  Ovid. 

E'mbassage.  \  n.f  [It  may  be  obferved,  that  though  our 

E'mbassy.  i  authors  write  almofl  indiferiminately  embajja - 
dor  or  ambaffador,  embajfage  or  ambaffage  ;  yet  thei  e  is  fcarcely 
an  example  of  ambafy ,  all  concurring  to  write  embaffy ] 

1.  A  publick  meflage  ;  a  meflage  concerning  bufinefs  between 
princes  or  Bates. 

Frefh  embaffy  and  fuits, 

Nor  fr#m  the  Bate  nor  private  friends,  hereafter. 

Will  I  lend  ear  to.  Shakcfp.  Coriolanus. 

When  he  was  at  NewcaBle  he  fent  a  folemn  embafjage  unto 
James  III.  king  of  Scotland,  to  treat  and  conclude  a  peace 
with  him.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

The  peace  polluted  thus,  a  chofen  band 
He  firB  commiffions  to  theLatian  land, 

In  threat’ning  embajjy.  Dryden’s  Ain. 

2.  Any  folemn  meflage. 

He  fends  the  angels  on  embaffus  with  his  decrees.  Taylor. 

3.  An  errand  in  an  ironical  fenfe. 

A  bird  was  made  fly  with  fuch  art  to  carry  a  written  em~ 
boffoge  among  the  ladies,  that  one  might  fay,  if  a  live  bird, 
how  taught?  If  dead,  how  made?  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Nimble  mifchance,  that  art  fo  light  of  foot , 

Doth  not  thy  embafjage  belong  to  me  ? 

And  am  I  lafl  that  know  it.  Sbakefpeare’s  Richard  II. 

To  Emba'ttle.  v.a.  [from  battle  ]  To  range  in  order  or 
array  of  battle. 

The  Englilh  are  embattled ; 

Tohorfe!  you  gallant  princes,  flrait  to  horfe  !  Shakefpeare. 
I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her 
reputation,  her  marriage-vow,  and  a  thoufand  other  her  de¬ 
fences,  which  now  are  too  Brongly  embattled  againfl  me. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Merry  Wives  of  IVinclfor . 

On  their  embattl’d  ranks  the  waves  return. 

And  overwhelm  the  war  !  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  xii. 

Embattl’d  nations  Brive  in  vain 
The  hero’s  glory  to  reBrain  : 

Streams  arm’d  v/ith  rocks,  and  mountains  red  with  fire. 

In  vain  againB  his  force  confpire.  Prior. 

To  Emba'y.  v.  a.  [from  baigner ,  to  bathe,  French.] 

1 .  To  bathe  ;  to  wet ;  to  wafh. 

In  her  lap  a  little  babe  did  play  ; 

His  cruel  fport ; 

For  in  her  Breaming  blood  he  did  etnbay 
His  little  hands,  and  tender  joints  embrew.  Fairy  Queen. 

Every  fenfe  the  humour  fweet  embay’d. 

And,  flumb’ringfoft,  my  heart  did  Beal  away.  Fai.  Queen. 

2.  [From  bay  ]  To  inclofe  in  a  bay  ;  to  land-lock. 

If  that  theTurkifh  fleet 

Be  not  infhelter’d  and  embay'd,  they’re  drown’d.  Shakefp. 

To  EMBELLISH,  v.  a.  [ embellir ,  French.]  To  adorn;  to 
beautify  ;  to  grace  with  ornaments  ;  to  decorate. 

How  much  more  beauteous  had  the  fountain  been, 
EmbelUJh'd  with  her  firB  created  green  ; 

Where  cryflal  Breams  through  Jiving  turf  had  run. 
Contented  with  an  urn  of  native  Bone.  Dryden’s  Juvenal. 
The  names  of  the  figures  that  embellifhed  the  difeourfes  of 
thofe  who  underBood  the  art  of  lpeaking,  are  not  the  art  and 
fkill  of  fpeaking  well.  Locke. 

That  which  was  once  the  moB  beautiful  fpot  of  Italy,  co¬ 
vered  with  palaces,  embellijhcd  by  emperors,  and  celebrated  by 
poets,  has  now  nothing  to  fhew  but  ruins.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Embellishment.  n.J.  [from  embeUifh.]  Ornament;  adven¬ 
titious  beauty ;  decoration;  adfeitious  grace ;  any  thing  that 
confers  the  power  of  pleafing. 

Cultivate  the  wild  licentious  favage 
With  wifdom,  difeipline,  and  liberal  arts, 

The  embelli foments  of  life.  Addifon’ s  Cats. 

Apparitions,  vifions,  and  intercourfes  of  all  kinds  between 
the  dead  and  the  living,  are  the  frequent  and  familiar  embellijh - 
ments  of  thofe  pious  romances,  the  legends  of  the  Romifh 
church.  Attcrbury’s  Sermons. 

E'mbEring.  n.f.  The  ember  days.  A  word  ufed  by  old  au¬ 
thors,  now  obfolete. 

For  caufes  good  fomany  ways, 

Keep  emb’rings  well,  and  faBing  days  ; 
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What  law  commands  we  ought  to  obey. 

For  Friday,  Saturn,  and  Wednesday.  Tuff.  Huf  for  June. 
E'mbers.  n.J'.  without  a  Angular,  [aemyjua,  Saxon,  allies; 
einmyr'ia ,  Iflandick,  hot  afhes  or  cinders.]  Hot  cinders ;  aflies 
not  yet  extinguifhed. 

Take  hot  embers,  and  put  them  about  a  bottle  filled  with 
new  beer,  almoft  to  the  very  neck :  let  the  bottle  be  well 
Hopped,  left  it  fly  out ;  and  continue  it,  renewing  the  embers 
every  day  for  the  fpace  of  ten  days.  Bacons  Natural  Hijlory. 

Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  ft  ill  removed  place  will  fit, 

While  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom.  Milton. 

While  thus  heav’n’s  higheft  counfels,  By  the  low 
Footfteps  of  their  effedts,  he  trac’d  too  well, 

He  toft  his  troubled  eyes,  embers  that  glow 
Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  hot  for  hell.  Crajhaw . 

He  faid,  and  role,  as  holy  zeal  infpires ; 

He  rakes  hot  embers ,  and  renews  the  fires.  Dryden’s  Virgil. 
E'mberweek.  n.f  [The  original  of  this  word  has  been  much 
controverted  :  fome  derive  it  from  embers  or  afhes- ftrewed  by 
penitents  on  their  heads;  but  Nelfon  decides  in  favour  of 
Marefchal,  who  derives  it  from  ymbren  or  embren ,  a  courfe  or 
circumvolution .]  A  week  in  which  an  ember  day  tails. 

The  ember  days  at  the  four  feafons  are  the  Wednefday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  feaft 
of  Pentecoft,  September  14,  December  13.  Comm.  Prayer. 

Stated  times  appointed  for  falling  are  Lent,  and  the  lout 
feafons  of  the  year  called  emberweeks.  Ay  life’s  Par  ergon. 

To  EMBE'ZZLE.  v.  a.  [1  his  word  feems  corrupted  by  an 
ignorant  pronunciation  from  imbecil .]  _ 

1.  To  appropriate  by  breach  of  trull ;  to  turn  what  is  intrufted 
in  his  hands  to  his  own  ufe. 

He  had  embezzled  the  king’s  treafure,  and  extorted^  money 
by  way  of  loan  from  all  men.  Piaywai  d. 

2.  To  wafte  ;  to  fwallow  up  in  riot. 

When  thou  haft  embezzl’d  all  thy  flore. 

Where’s  all  thy  father  left  ?  Dryden’s  P erf.  Sat.  vi. 

Embezzlement,  n.f.  [from  embezzle.] 

The  adl  of  appropriating  to  himfelf  that  which  is  received 

in  trull  for  another. 

2.  The  thing  appropriated. 

To  EmblaZe.  v.  a.  [hlafonner,  French.] 

1.  To  adorn  with  glittering  embellifhments. 

Th’  unfought  diamonds 
Would  fo  emblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep, 

And  fo  beftud  with  liars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inur’d  to  light.  ?  Mulon. 

No  weeping  orphan  faw  his  father  s  ftores 
Our  Ihrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors.  Pope. 

2.  To  blafon  ;  to  paint  with  enfigns  armorial. 

Nor  lhall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point, 

But  thou  lhalt  wear  it  as  a  herald’s  coat,  , 

T’  emblaze  the  honour  which  thy  mailer  got.  Sbak.  II.  V  1. 

He  from  the  glittering  Half  unfurl’d 
Th’  imperial  enfign,  ftreaming  to  the  wind, 

With  gems  and  golden  luftre  rich  emblaz’d, 

Seraphick  arms  and  trophies.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  1. 
To  EmblaZon.  v.  a.  \blafonner,  French.] 

1.  To  adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry;  to  grace  with  enfigns 

armorial.  n  n 

2  To  deck  in  glaring  colours  ;  to  fet  out  pompoufly  to  Ihew. 

We  find  Auguftus,  for  fome  petty  conqueft,  emblazoned  by 
the  poets  to  the  higheft  pitch.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

E'MBLEM.  n.f.  [  ^A^a.] 

Inlay;  enamel;  any  thing  inferted  into  the  body  of  another. 

2.  An  occult  reprefentation  ;  an  allufive  pidlure;  a  typical  de- 
fignation. 

She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen. 

The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  fuch  emblems. 

Laid  nobly  on  her.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  VIII 

If  you  draw'  your  beall  in  an  emblem,  Ihew  a  landscape  of 
the  country  natural  to  the  beall.  Peacbam  on  Drawing. 

Gentle  Thames, 

Thy  mighty  mailer’s  emblem,  in  whofe  face 
Sate  meeknefs,  heighten’d  with  majeftick  grace.  Denham. 
He  is  indeed  a  proper  emblem  of  knowledge  and  attion, 
bein^  all  head  and  paws.  Addifons  Guardian,  N  .114. 

To  E'mblem.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  reprelent  m  an 

occult  or  allufive  manner.  .  .  r 

The  primitive  fight  of  elements  doth  fitly  emblem  that  o£ 

.  .  ‘  -  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  27* 

©pinions.  "  ' 

Emblematical.  ?  [from  emblem.] 

EmblesviaTick.  )  r  . 

..  Ccmprifing  an  emblem  :  allufive  ;  occultly  reprefentat.ve. 

In  the  well  fram’d  models, 

With  emblematick  Ikill  and  myftick  order, 

Thou  fhew’dll  where  tow’rs  on  battlements  fhould  rife, 
Where  gates  fhould  open,  or  where  walls  fhould  compafs. 

The  poets  contribute  to  the  explication  of  reverfes  purely 
emblematical,  or  when  the  perfons  are  allegorical.  Addijon. 
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2.  Dealing  in  emblems  ;  ufing  emblems. 

By  tongue  and  pudding  to  our  friends  explain 
What  does  your  emblematick  worfhip  mean.  Prior. 

Emblema'tically.  adv.  [from  emblematical]  In  the  man¬ 
ner  of  emblems  ;  allufively  ;  with  occult  reprefentation. 

Others  have  fpoken  emblematically  and  hierogliphically,  as 
to  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  phoenix  was  the  hierogliphick  of 
the  fun.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

He  took  a  great  ftone,  and  put  it  up  under  the  oak,  emble¬ 
matically  joining  the  two  great  elements  of  mafonry.  Swift. 
Emble'matist.  n.f  [from  emblem.]  Writers  or  inventers 
of  emblems. 

Thefe  fables  are  ftill  maintained  by  fymbolical  writers,  em- 
llematijls,  and  heralds.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  9. 
E'MBOLISM.  n.f.  [^£oA*<rf*o?.] 

1.  Intercalation;  infertion  of  days  or  years  to  produce  regula¬ 
rity  and  equation  of  time. 

The  civil  conflitutions  of  the  year  were  after  different 
manners  in  feveral  nations  ;  fome  ufing  the  fun’s  year,  but  in 
divers  fafhions ;  and  fome  following  the  moon,  finding  out 
embolifms  or  equations,  even  to  the  addition  of  whole  months, 
to  make  all  as  even  as  they  could.  Holder  on  Time. 

2.  The  time  inferted  ;  intercalatory  time. 

E'Mbolus.  n.f.  [e^CoAo?.]  Any  thing  inferted  and  aefing  in 
another,  as  the  fucker  in  a  pump. 

Our  members  make  a  lort  of  an  hydraulick  engine,  in 
which  a  chemical  liquor,  refembling  blood,  is  driven  through 
felaftick  channels  by  the  force  of  an  embolus,  like  the  heart. 

At  but hnct  and  Pope’s  Mart.  Scrtblerus. 

To  EMBO'SS.  v.  a.  [from  bop,  a  protuberance,  French.] 

1.  To  form  with  protuberances;  to  cover  with  fomething  rifing 
into  lumps  or  bunches. 

Timon  hath  made  his  everlafting  manfion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  fait  flood ; 

Which  once  a  day,  with  his  embofed  froth, 

The  turbulent  furge  fhall  cover.  Shakefpeare  s  Titnon. 

Thou  art  a  bile, 

A  plague  fore,  or  emboffed  carbuncle, 

In  my  corrupted  blood.  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear. 

Botches  and  blains  mull  all  his  flefh  embofs. 

And  all  his  people.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loji ,  b.  xii. 

All  croud  in  heaps,  as  at  a  night-alarm 
The  bees  drive  out  upon  each  others  backs, 

T’  embofs  their  hives  in  clufters.  Dryden’s  Don  Sebajhan. 

2.  To  engrave  with  relief,  or  rifing  work. 

Then  o’er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  embofs’ d 
Androgeo’s  death,  and  offerings  to  his  ghoft.  Dryden’s  Virg.  _ 

3.  [from  emboijler ,  French,  to  inclofe  in  a  box.]  I  o  inclofe  ; 
to  include ;  to  cover. 

And  in  the  way,  as  fhe  did  weep  and  wail, 

A  knight  her  met,  in  mighty  arms  embofs’ d.  Fairy  Fpueen. 

4.  [embofeare,  Italian.]  To  inclofe  in  a  thicket. 

Like  that  felf-begotten  bird 

In  th’  Arabian  woods  embojl.  Milton’s  Agonijles . 

5.  To  hunt  hard. 

When  a  deer  is  hard  run,  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  he  is 
faid  to  be  embojl :  a  dog  alfo,  when  he  is  ftrained  with  hard 
running,  efpecially  upon  hard  ground,  will  have  his^  knees 
fwelled,  and  then  he  is  faid  to  be  embojl,  from  hope,  French, 
a  tumour.  Hanmer. 

Oh,  he  is  more  mad 

Than  Telamon  for  his  Afield  ;  the  boar  of  Theffaly 
Was  never  fo  embojl.  Shakefpeare’ s  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 
We  have  almoft  embojl  him :  you  fhall  fee  his  fall  to- 
ifiaht.  Shakefpeare’ s  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

Embossment,  n.f.  [from  embofs.] 

1.  Any  thing  {landing  out  from  the  reft  ;  jut ;  eminence. 

I  wifh  alfo,  in  the  very  middle,  a  fair  mount,  with  three 

afeents  and  alleys,  enough  for  four  to  walk  a-breaft  ;  which  I 
would  have  to  be  perfedl  circles,  without  any  bulwarks  or  em- 
boPments.  Bacon’s  Epays,  Civ.  and  Moral. 

2.  Relief;  rifing  work. 

They  are  at  a  lofs  about  the  word  pendentis ;  fome  fancy  it 
expreffes  only  the  great  emboprnent  of  the  figure,  others  believe 
it  hung  off  the  helmet  in  alto  relievo.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

To  EmboTtle.  v.  a.  [loouteille,  French.]  To  include  in 
bottles ;  to  bottle. 

Stirom,  firmed  fruit 
Embattled,  long  as  Priamean  Troy 

Withftood  the  Greeks,  endures.  Phillips. 

To  Embo'wel.  v.  a.  [from  bowel  ]  To  evifeerate  ;  to  deprive 
of  the  entrails ;  to  exenterate. 

.  The  fchools, 

Embcwelled  of  their  dodlrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itfelf.  Sbokejpeare  s  All  s  well  that  ends  welL 
Embowell’d  will  I  fee  thee  by  and  by  ; 

’Till  then,  in  blood,  by  noble  Percy  lye.  Shak.  Henry  IV. 

The  roar 

Embowel’d  with  outrageous  noife  the  air, 

And  all  her  entrails  tore.  Milton’s  Paradife  LoJl,  b.  vi. 

Foffils  and  minerals  that  th’  embowel’d  earth 
Difplavs.  Phillips. 

T» 
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To  EMBRA'CE.  v.  a.  [embraffer,  French.] 

1.  To  hold  fondly  in  the  arms  •  to  fqueeze  in  kindnefs. 

Embrace  again,  my  Tons  !  be  foes  no  more  ; 

Nor  ftain  your  country  with  her  children’s  gore.  Dryden. 

2.  To  feize  ardently  or  eagerly  ;  to  lay  hold  on  ;  to  welcome  ; 
to  accept  willingly  any  thing  offered. 

I  take  it,  your  own  bufinefs  calls  on  you, 

And  you  embrace  th  occafion  to  depart.  Shakefpeare. 

At  firft,  her  mother  earth  flic  holdeth  dear, 

And  doth  embrace  the  world,  and  worldly  things.  Davies. 
I  hey  who  are  reprelented  by  the  wife  virgins,  emb>  aced  the 
profefiion  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  the  foolifh  virgins  alfo 
had  done.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons. 

3.  I  o  comprehend  ;  to  take  in;  to  encompafs  ;  to  encircle. 

4-  1  o  comprife  ;  to  inclofe  ;  to  contain. 

Low  at  his  feet  a  fpacious  plain  is  plac’d, 

Between  the  mountain  and  the  ftream  embrac'd.  Denham. 

5.  To  admit ;  to  receive. 

Fenton,  heav’n  give  thee  joy  ! 
hat  cannot  be  efehew  d,  muft  be  embraced.  Shakefpeare. 
It  a  man  can  be  fuhy  afiured  of  any  thing,  without  having 
examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace  for  truth  ? 

.  r. .  ~  Loeke . 

6.  1  o  find  ;  to  take. 

Fleance,  his  fon, 

Whofe  abfence  is  no  lefs  material  to  me 

Than  is  his  father’s,  muft  embrace  the  fate 

Of  that  dark  hour.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

7.  To  fqueeze  in  a  hoftile  manner. 

I  o  Embra'ce.  v.  n.  To  join  in  an  embrace. 

Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio; 

And  wander  we  to  fee  thy  honeft  fon. 

Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous.  Shakefpeare. 

Embra'ce.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 
t.  Clafp  ;  fond  preffure  in  the  arms;  hug. 

J  hames,  the  moft  lov’d  of  all  the  ocean’s  fons 
By  his  old  fire,  to  his  embraces  runs.  Denham. 

2.  An  hoftile  fqueeze ;  crulh. 

Em bra'cement.  n.f.  [from  embrace.] 

J.  Clafp  in  the  arms;  hug;  embrace. 

Thus  death  becomes  a  rival  to  us  all. 

And  hopes  with  foul  embracements  her  to  get, 

In  whofe  decay  virtue’s  fair  fhrine  muft  fall.  Sidney 

There  cherifhing  one  another  with  dear,  though  chafte  em- 
bracements ,  with  fweet,  though  cold  kiffes,  it  might  feem  that 
Jove  was  come  to  play  him  there  without  darts.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

2.  Comprehenfion. 

Nor  can  her  wide  embracements  filled  be.  Davies. 

3.  State  of  being  contained;  inclofure. 

f  he  parts  in  man’s  body  eafily  reparable,  as  fpirits,  blood, 
and  flefh,  die  in  the  embracement  of  the  parts  hardly  reparable, 
as  bones,  nerves,  and  membranes.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

4.  Conjugal  endearment. 

I  would  freelier  rejoice  in  that  abfence,  wherein  he  won 
honour,  than  in  the  embracements  of  his  bed,  where  he  would 
fhew  meft  love.  Shakefpeare' s  Como  anus. 

Embracer,  n  f.  [from  embrace .J  The  perfon  embracing. 

\  et  are  they  the  greateft  embracers  of  pleafure  of  any  other 
upon  earth  ;  and  they  efteem  of  pearls  as  pebbles,  fo  they  may 
^  fatisfy  their  guft,  in  point  of  pleafure  or  revenge.  Howcl. 
Embr  a'sure.  n.  f.  [embrafure,  French.]  An  aperture  in  the 
wall,  through  which  the  cannon  is  pointed;  battlement. 

To  Embra've.  v.  a.  [from  brave.]  To  decorate  ;  to  embel- 
Jifh  ;  to  deck  ;  to  grace;  to  adorn. 

So,  both  agree  their  bodies  to  engrave ; 

The  great  earth’s  womb  they  open  to  the  fky, 

And,  with  fad  cyprcfs,  feemly  it  embrave.  Fairy  Duecn,  b.  ii. 
To  E'MBROCAl  E.  v.  a.  [vEf^c,.]  To  rub  any  part  dif- 
eafed  with  medicinal  liquors. 

I  returned  her  a  glafs  with  oil  of  rofes  and  vinegar,  to  em- 
brocate  her  arm.  IVifeman  on  Inflammations . 

Emeroca'tion.  n.f.  [from  embrocate.] 

1.  I  he  aft  of  rubbing  any  part  difeafed  with  medicinal  liquors 

or  fpirits.  ^ 

2.  The  lotion  with  which  any  difeafed  part  is  walked  or  em¬ 
brocated. 

We  endeavoured  to  eafe  by  difeutient  and  emollient  cata- 
plafms,  and  embrocations  of  various  forts.  IVifeman’ s  Sursrerv 
To  FMBRO'IDER.  w.  *.  [broder,  French.]  to  borderS 
ornaments  ;  to  decorate  with  figured  work  ;  to  diverfify  with 
needlework  ;  to  adorn  a  ground  with  railed  fio-ures. 

Embroider’d  fo  with  flowers  it  had  flood, 

That  it  became  a  garden  of  a  wood.  Waller 

Let  no  virgin  be  allowed  to  receive  her  lover,  but  in  a  fuit 
of  her  own  embroidering.  Spectator,  N°.  606 

Embroider’d  purple  clothes  the  golden  beds  ; 

T  his  flave  the  floor,  and  that  the  table  lpreads.  Pope 
Embroiderer,  n.f.  [from  embroider.]  One  that  adorns 
deaths  with  needlework. 

Blue  lilk  and  purple,  the  work  of  the  embroiderer.  Eccluf. 

E  m  br o'i  d e r  y .  n.f  [ from  embroider. ] 

1.  .figures  railed  upon  a  ground;  variegated  needlework. 

Write, 
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In  emrald  tuffs,  flow’rs  purfled,  blue  and  white, 

Like  faphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery , 

Buckled  below  fair  knighthood’s  bending  knee.  Shakefpeare. 
Laces  and  embroideries  are  more  coftlv  than  either  warm  or 
Comely.  Bacon’s  Advhe  to  Vi  fliers. 

Next  thefe  a  youthful  train  their  vows  exprefs’d. 

With  feathers  crown’d,  with  gay  embroidery  drefs’d.  Pope. 

2.  Variegation  ;  divcrlity  of  colours 

If  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  were  helpt  and 
improved  by  art,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  landfkip  of  his 
own  pofleflions  '  Spectator,  N°.  414. 

ToEmero'ii,.  v.  a.  [brcuiller,  French.]  lodifturb;  to  con- 
fue;  to  diftraCt ;  to  throw  into  commotion;  to  involve  in 
troubles  by  diilenfion  and  difeord. 

I  bad  no  paflion,  delign,  or  preparation  to  embroil  my  king¬ 
dom  in  a  civil  war.  Bing  Charles. 

Rumour  next,  and  chance, 

And  tumult  and  confufion,  all  embrcil’d , 

And  difeord  with  a  thoufand  various  mouths.  Milt.  P.  Left. 

When  ftre  found  her  venom  fpread  fo  far, 

I  he  royal  houfe  embroil’d  in  civil  war, 

Rais’d  on  herdufky  wings  fhe  cleaves  the  fkies.  Dryden. 

2.  In  the  following  paflage  the  word  feems  improperly  ufed  for 
broil  or  burn. 

That  knowledge,  for  which  we  boldly  attempt  to  rifle 
God’s  cabinet,  fhould,  like  the  coal  from  the  altar,  ferve  only 
to  embroil  and  confume  the  facrilegious  invaders.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

To  Embro'thel 
brothel. 


v.  a.  [ brothel ,  brodel.]  I'o  inclofe  in  a 


Men,  which  chufe 

Law  praftice  for  mere  gain,  boldly  repute, 

Vv  orfe  than  embrothel’d  itrumpets  proftitute.  Donne. 

E'mbryo.  )  r  r- r 

E'mbryon.  \n  J' 

1.  Fhe  offspring  yet  unfinifhed  in  the  womb. 

7  he  bringing  forth  of  living  creatures  may  be  accelerated, 
if  the  embryo  ripeneth  and  perfecieth  fooner.  Bacon’s  Na.  Hi/}. 

An  excJuffon  before  conformation,  before  the  birth  can 
bear  the  name  of  the  parent,  or  be  fo  much  as  properly  called 
an  embryon.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err cic  s,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

i  he  earth  was  form’d,  but  in  the  womb  a  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involv’d 
Appear’d  not.  fvjiltori s  Pa>adife  Loft ,  b.  vii.  /.  277; 

In  that  dark  womb  are  the  figns  and  rudiments  of  an  embryo 
world.  Burnet' s  Theory  cf  the  Earth. 

When  the  crude  embryo  careful  nature  breeds. 

See  how  Hie  works,  and  how  Iter  work  proceeds.  Blachmore. 

While  the  promis’d  fruit 
Lies  yet  a  little  embryo ,  unperceiv’d 
Within  its  enmfon  folds.  Fhomfon  s  Spring,  l.  100. 

2.  The  ffate  of  any  thing  yet  not  fit  for  production ;  yet  un¬ 
finifhed. 

The  company  little  fufpeCIed  what  a  noble  work  I  had  then 
in  embryo.  Swift. 

Eme.  11. J.  [eame,  Saxon.]  Unkle.  Now  obfolcte. 

Whilft  they  were  young,  Caffibelan  their  eme. 

Was  by  the  people  chofen  in  their  ftead; 

Who  on  him  took  the  royal  diadem. 

And  goodly  well  it  long  time  governed.  Fairy  dftueen,  b.  ii. 

Eme'ndable.  adj.  [ emendo ,  Latin.]  Capable  of  emenda¬ 
tion  ;  corrigible. 

Emenda"tjon.  n.f.  [ emendo ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Correction  ;  alteration  of  any  thing  from  worfe  to  hotter. 

The  tflence  and  the  relation  of  every  thing  in  being,  is 
fitted,  beyond  any  emendation ,  for  its  aChon  and  afe;  andfhews 
it  to  proceed  from  a  mind  of  the  higheft  underftanding.  Grew . 

2.  An  alteration  made  in  the  text  by  verbal  criticifm. 

Emenda'tor.  n.f  [emendo,  Latin.]  A  corrector ;  an  im¬ 
prover  ;  an  alterer  for  the  better. 

E'meraid.  n.f  [, emeraude ,  French;  fmaragdus,  Latin.]  A 
green  precious  ftone. 

I  he  emerald  is  evidently  the  fame  with  the  antient  fma- 
rqgdus  ;  and,  in  its  moft  perfect  fiats,  is  perhaps  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  the  gems:  it  is  found  from  the  fixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  to  the  fize  of  a  walnut.  The  rough  emerald  is 
ufually  of  a  very  bright  and  naturally  polifhed  furface,  and  is 
ever  of  a  pure  and  beautiful  green,  without  the  admixture  of 
any  other  colour.  It  is  of  all  the  various  fhades  of  green, 
from  the  deepeft  to  the  paleft,  and  doubtlefs  is  found  at  times 
wholly  colouilefs  ;  but  then  it  is  efteemed,  by  our  jewellers,  a 
white  fapi.ire.  i  he  oriental  emerald  is  of  the  hardnefs  of 
the  faphiie  and  ruby,  and  is  fecond  only  to  the  diamond  in 
luftre  and  brightnefs:  they  are  only  found  in  th.  kingdom  of 
Cambay.  I  he  American,  called  by  our  jeweller^  oriental 
emeralds,  are  found  in  Peru,  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  garnet : 
the  European  are  fomewi  at  lofter,  but  harder  than  crvftal 
and  found  in  Silefia.  The  coloured  cryftals,  fold  as  occiden¬ 
tal  emeralds,  are  from  the  mines  of  Germany.  d  id  !n  Fojf. 

Do  you  not  fee  the  grafs  bow  in  colour  they  excel  the 
emera'd?  Sidney 

The  emerald  is  a  bright  grafs  green  :  it  is  found  in  fiffures 
of  rocks,  along  with  copper  ores.  Woodward's  Fojffls . 

Nor 
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Nor  deeper  verdure  dies  the  robe  of  Spring, 

When  firft  {he  gives  it  to  the  fouthern  gale. 

Than  the  green  emerald  fhows.  Thomfon's  Summer ,  /.  150, 

To  EME'RGE.  v.  n.  [ emergo ,  Latin.] 

j.  To  rife  out  of  any  thing  in  which  it  is  covered. 

They  emerged ,  to  the  Upper  part  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  as 
much  of  them  as,  lay  immerfed  in  the  fpirit.  Boyle. 

The  mountains  emerged^  and  became  dry  land  again,  when  the 
waters,  after  their  violent  agitation  was  abated,  retired  into  the 
lower  places.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  fon, 

Emerging  from  the  deep,  to  beg  her  boon, 

Purfu’d  their  track.  Dry  den's  Homer. 

2.  To  ilTue  ;  to  proceed. 

If  the  prilm  was  turned  about  its  axis  that  way,  which 
made  the  rays  emerge  more  obliquely  out  of  the  fecond  refract¬ 
ing  furface  of  the  prifm,  the  image  foon  became  an  inch  or 
two  longer  or  more.  Newtons  Opt. 

3.  To  rife;  to  mount  from  a  ftate  of  depreflion  or  obfeurity ; 
to  rife  into  view. 

Darknefs,  we  fee,  emerges  into  light ; 

And  fhining  funs  defeend  to  fable  night.  Dryden's  Fables. 

When,  from  dewy  fhade  emerging  bright, 

Aurora  ftreaks  the  fky  with  orient  light. 

Let  each  deplore  his  dead.  Pope's  Odyffey ,  b.  iv.  1.  470. 

Then  from  antient  gloom  emerg'd 
A  rifing  world.  Thomfcn's  Summer ,  /.  995. 

Emergence.  }  r  re 

Emergency.  \n‘f-  [from  merge.] 

1.  The  adl  of  rifing  out  of  any  fluid  by  which  it  is  covered. 

We  have  read  of  a  tyrant,  who  tried  to  prevent  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  murdered  bodies.  Browns  Vulgar  Err  our  s\  A  iv.  c.  1. 

2.  The  adt  of  rifing  into  view. 

The  emergency  of  colours,  upon  coalition  of  the  particles  of 
fuch  bodies,  as  were  neither  of  them  of  the  colour  of  that 
mixture  whereof  they  are  ingredients,  is  very  well  worth  our 
attentive  obfervation.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

The  white  colour  of  all  refradled  light,  at  its  very  firft 
emergence ,  where  it  appears  as  white  as  before  its  incidence,  is 
compounded  of  various  colours.  Newton's  Opt. 

3.  Any  fudden  occafion  ;  unexpected  cafualty. 

Moft  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  cafual  emer¬ 
gency ,  and  have  been  the  works  of  time  and  chance  rather 
than  of  philofophy.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  2  j. 

4.  Preffing  necefiity.  A  fenfe  not  proper. 

In  any  cafe  of  emergency ,  he  would  employ  the  whole  wealth 
of  his  empire,  which  he  had  thus  amafled  together  in,  his 
fubterraneous  exchequer.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

Emergent,  adj.  [from  emerge .] 

1.  Rifing  out  of  that  which  overwhelms  or  obfeures  it. 

Love  made  my  emergent  fortune  once  more  look 
Above  the  main,  which  now  {hall  hit  the  ftars.  Ben.  John f 
The  man  that  is  once  hated,  both  his  good  and  his  evil 
deeds  opprefs  him  ;  he  is  not  eafily  emergent.  Ben.  JoknJon. 

2.  Rifing  into  view,  or  notice. 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent ,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  unheave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  afeend  the  fky.  Milt.  Par.  Loft . 

3.  Proceeding  or  ifluing  from  any  thing. 

The  ftofeks  held  a  fatality,  and  a  fixed  unalterable  courfe 
of  events  ;  but  then  they  held  alfo,  that  they  fell  out  by  a  ne- 
ceflity  emergent  from  and  inherent  in  the  things  themfelves, 
which  God  himfelf  could  not  alter.  South's  Sermons. 

4.  Sudden  ;  unexpectedly  cafual. 

All  the  lords  declared,  that,  upon  any  emergent  occafion, 
they  would  mount  their  fervants  upon  their  horfes.  Clarendon. 

E'mekods.  •  \n.f.  [corrupted  by  ignorant  pronunciation  from 

E'meroids.  1  hemorrhoids ,  «w/*oggo»3*s.  ]  Painful  fwellings  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  piles. 

He  deftroyed  them,  and  fmote  them  with  emerods.  1  Sa.  v. 

Eme'rsion.  n.f  [from  emerge.']  The  time  when  a  ftar,  having 
been  obfeured  by  its  too  near  approach  to  the  fun,  appears 


again. 


The  time  was  in  the  heliacal  emerfion ,  when  it  becomes  at 
greateft  diftance  from  the  fun.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv. 

E'merv.  n.f.  [fmyris,  Latin  ;  efneriU  French.] 

Emery  is  an  iron  ore,  confiderably  rich.  It  is  ufually  of  a 
dufky  brownifh  red  on  the  furface  ;  but,  when  broken,  of  a 
fine  bright  iron  grey,  but  not  without  fome  tinge  of  rednefs, 
and  is  fpangled  all  over  with  fhining  fpecks.  It  is  alfo  fome- 
times  very  red,  and  then  contains  veins  of  gold.  It  is  found 
in  the  ifland  of  Guernfey,  in  Tufcany,  and  many  parts  of 
Germany.  lit  has  a  near  relation  to  the  magnet.  Emery  has 
been  recommended  by  the  ancients  as  an  abftergent,  but  it 
muft  be  ufed  with  great  caution.  It  is  prepared  by  grinding 
in  mills ;  and  the  lapidaries  cut  the  ordinary  gems  on  their 
wheels  by  fprinkling  the  wetted  powder  over  them ;  but  it 
will  not  cut  diamonds.  It  is  ufeful  in  cleaning  andpolifhing 

Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

EMETICAL.  I  adj.  [I^A.J  Having  the  quality  of  provoking 
EME'TICK.  f  vomits. 

Various  are  the  temperaments  and  operations  of  herbs  i 

Vt)L.  I. 
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fome  purgative,  fome  emetic f  and  fome  fudorifick.  Hale. 

Eme'tically.  adv.  [from  erne  ti cal.]  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
provoke  to  vomit. 

It  has  been  complained  of,  that  preparations  of  filver  have 
produced  violent  vomits;  whereas  we  have  not  obferved  duly 
refined  filver  to  work  emetically,  even  in  women  and  girls. Boyle. 

Emica'tion.  n.f  [emicatio,  Latin.]  Sparkling;  flying  off  in 
finall  particles,  as  fprightly  liquors. 

Iron,  in  aqua  fortis,  will  fall  into  ebullition  with  noife  and 
emication ,  as  alfo  a  crafs  and  fumid  exhalation.  Brown. 

Emi'ction.  n.f.  [from  emittum,  Latin.]  Urine;  what  is 
voided  by  the  urinary  paftages. 

Gravel  and  ftone  grind  away  the  flefh,  and  effufe  the 
blood  apparent  in  a  fanguine  emit  lion.  Harvey  on  Cmfumptions. 
To  E'MIGRATE.  v.  n.  [ emigre ,  Latin.]  To  remove  from 
one  place  t@  another. 

Emigration.  n.f  [from  emigrate.]  Change  of  habitation  ; 
removal  from  one  place  to  another.  * 

We  find  the  originals  of  many  kingdoms  either  by  victories, 
or  by  emigrations ,  or  inteftine  commotions.  Hale. 

E'MINENCE.  1  .  r  r  ■  •  t  •  t 

E'min  encv.  }”•/  Latin- J 

1.  Loftinefs ;  height. 

2.  Summit ;  higheft  part. 

Mountains  abound  with  different  vegetables,  every  ver¬ 
tex  or  eminency  affording  new  kinds.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

3.  A  part  rifing  above  the  reft. 

They  muff  be  finooth,  almoft  imperceptible  to  the  touch, 
and  without  either  eminence  or  cavities.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. 

4.  A  place  where  one  is  expofed  to  general  notice. 

A  fatyr  or  libel  on  one  of  the  common  ftamp,  never  meets 

.  with  that  reception  as  what  is  aimed  at  a  perfon  whofe  merit 
places  him  upon  an  eminence ,  and  gives  him  a  more  confpi- 
cuous  figure.  Addifon's  Spectator ,  N°.  256. 

5.  Exaltation;  confpicuoufnefs  ;  ftate  of  being  expofed  to  view  ; 
reputation  ;  celebrity  ;  fame ;  preferment ;  greatnefs. 

You’ve  too  a  woman’s  heart,  which  ever  yet 
Affedted  eminence ,  wealth,  fovereignty.  Shakef.  Henry  VIII* 
Alterations  are  attributed  to  the  powerfulleft  under  princes, 
where  the  eminency  of  one  obfeureth  the  reft.  IVolton . 

He  deferv’d  no  fuch  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was. 

In  that  bright  eminence ;  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none.  Milton  s  Par adife  Loft ,  b.  iv.  7.44. 

Where  men  cannot  arrive  to  any  eminency  of  eftate;  yet 
religion  makes  a  compenfation,  by  teaching  content.  Tillotfon. 

Thefe  two  were  men  of  eminency ,  of  learning  as  well  as 
piety.  Stillmgfeet's  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

6.  Supreme  degree. 

Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy’ft. 

And  pure  thou  wert  created,  we  enjoy 

In  eminence.  Milton' s  P aradfe  Loft ,  b.  viii.  /.  624. 

7.  Notice;  diftindtion. 

Let  your  remembrance  ftill  apply  to  Banquo  ; 

Prefent  him  eminence  both  with  eye  and  tongue.  Sbak.Macb. 

8.  A  title  given  to  cardinals. 

E'MINENT.  adj.  [eminens,  Latin.] 

1.  High;  lofty. 

Thou  haft  built  unto  thee  an  eminent  place.  Ezek.  xvi.  24; 

2.  Dignified  ;  exalted. 

Rome  for  your  fake  fhall  puflh  her  conquefts  on, 

And  bring  new  titles  home  from  nations  won. 

To  dignify  fo  eminent  a  fon.  Dryden's  Juv.  Sat. 

3.  Confpicuous ;  remarkable. 

Satan,  in  gefture  proudly  eminent , 

Stood  like  a  tow’r.  Milton. 

She  is  eminent  for  a  fincere  piety  in  the  pradiice  of  religion. 

Addifon's  Freeholder ,  N°.  21. 

E'minently.  adv.  [from  eminent.] 

1.  Confpicuoufly  ;  in  a  manner  that  attradls  obfervation. 

Thy  love,  which  elfe 

So  eminently  never  had  been  known.  Milton's  Parad.  Lojl. 

Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earlieft  youth. 

Wifely  has  fhun’d  the  broad  way  and  the  green, 

And  with  thofe  few  art  eminently  feen. 

That  labour  up  the  hill  of  heav’nly  truth.  Milton. 

Such  as  thou  haft  folemnly  eledfed, 

With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adorn’d, 

To  fome  great  work.  Milton's  A gonijles,  l.  6-8. 

2.  In  a  high  degree. 

All  men  are  equal  in  their  judgment  of  what  is  eminently 

beft.  Dryden. 

That  fimplicity,  without  which  no  human  performance  can 

arrive  to  perfedtion,  is  no  where  more  eminently  ufeful  than  in 
this.  Swift. 

Emissary,  n.f.  [ emiffarius ,  Latin.] 

I.  One  fent  out  on  private  meflages  ;  a  fpy  ;  a  fecret  agent. 

Clifford,  now  become  the  ftate  informer,  was  an  emijfary 
and  fpy  of  the  king’s,  and  he  fled  over  into  Flanders  with 
his  confent  and  privity.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

You  fhall  neither  eat  nor  fleep, 

No,  nor  forth  your  window  peep, 

7  Z  With 
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With  your  emiffary  eye, 

To  fetch  in  the  forms  go  by.  Ben.  John  fan's  Underwoods. 
The  Jefuits  fend  over  emifj'aries,  with  inftrudions  to  per- 
fonate  themfelves  members  of  the  feveral  feds  amongft  us  .Swift. 

2.  One  that  emits  or  fends  out.  A  technical  fenfe. 

Wherever  there  are  emiffaries ,  there  are  abforbent  vtflels  in 
thcfkin  ;  and,  by  the  abforbent  veflels,  mercury  will  pafs  into 
the  blood.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Emission,  n.f  [emiflio,  Latin.]  The  ad  of  fending  out  ; 
vent. 

Tickling  caufcth  laughter :  the  caufe  may  be  the  emijfion  of 
the  fpirits,  and  fo  of  the  breath  by  a  flight  from  titillation.  Bac. 
Though  it  might  reftrain  their  difperfion,  it  could  not  their 
'  populofity,  which  neceflarily  requireth  tranfmigration  and 
emijfon  of  colonies.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours, b.  i.  c.  6. 

Aftedion,  in  the  ftate  of  innocence,  was  happily  pitched 
upon  its  right  objed  ;#it  flamed  up  in  direct  fervours  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  God,  and  in  collateral  emijfions  of  charity  to  its 
neighbour.  South's  Sermons. 

Cover  them  with  glades;  but  upon  all  warm  and  benign 
evifftons  of  the  fun,  and  fweet  (howers,  give  them  air.  Evelyn. 
To  EMl'T.  v.  a.  [emitto,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fend  forth  ;  to  let  go ;  to  give  vent  to. 

Thefe  baths  continually  emit  a  manifeft  and  very  fenfible 
heat ;  nay,  fome  of  them  have  been  obferved,  at  fome  times, 
to  fend  forth  an  adual  and  vifible  flame  Woodward's  N.  Hjl. 

The  foil,  being  fruitful  and  rich,  emits  fleams,  confiding  of 
volatile  and  adive  parts.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

2.  To  let  fly ;  to  dart. 

Pay  facred  rev’rence  to  Apollo’s  fong, 

I.efl,  wrathful,  the  far-fhooting  god  emit 
His  fatal  arrows.  Prior. 

■2.  To  ifliie  out  juridically. 

That  a  citation  be  valid,  it  ought  to  be  decreed  and  emitted 
by  the  judge's  authority,  and  at  the  inftance  of  the  party. 

Ayliffe's  Paragon. 

Emme'nagogues.  n.f.  ['Ippw «  and  aye.']  Medicines  that 
promote  the  courfes ;  and  thefe  do  this,  either  by  giving  a 
greater  force  to  the  blood  in  its  circulation,  whereby  its  mo¬ 
mentum  againft  the  veflels  is  increafed  ;  or  by  making  it  thin¬ 
ner,  whereby  it  will  more  eafllv  pafs  through  any  outlets.  Quin. 
Emmenagogues  are  fuch  as  produoe  a  plethora,  or  fulnefs  of  the 
veflels,  confequently  fuch  as  ftrengthen  the  organs  of  digeftion, 
fo  as  to  make  good  blood.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

E'mmet.  n.f.  [aemeree,  Saxon.]  An  ant;  a  pifmire. 

When  cedars  to  the  ground  fall  down  by  the  weight  of 
an  emmet , 

Or  when  a  rich  ruby’s  juft  price  be  the  worth  of  a  walnut. 

Sidney ,  b.  i. 

To  Emme'w.  v ,  a.  [from  mew  ]  To  mew  or  coop  up. 

This  outward  fainted  deputy, 

Whofe  fettled  vifage  and  delib’rate  word, 

Nips  youth  i’  th’  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew , 

As  faulcon  d  th  the  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil.  Sh.  Meaffor  Meaf. 
To  Emmo've.  v.  a.  [emmouvoir,  French.]  To  excite;  toroufe; 
to  put  into  emotion. 

One  day,  when  him  high  courage  did  emmove. 

He  pricked  forth.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii  c.  i.  Jlan.  50. 

Em  Allj  ent.  adj.  [emoiliens,  Latin.]  Softening;  fuppling. 
Barley  is  emollient ,  moiftening,  and  expectorating  Arbuthn. 
Diureticks  are  decoctions,  emulftons,  and  oils  of  emollient 
vegetables,  fo  far  as  they  relax  the  urinary  paflages :  fuch  as 
relax  ought  to  be  tried  before  fuch  as  ftimulate.  Arbuthnot. 
Emo'llients.  n.f.  Such  things  as  (heath  and  foften  the 
afperities  of  the  humours,  and  relax  and  fupple  the  folids  at 
the  fame  time.  Quincy. 

Emollients  ought  to  be  taken  in  open  air,  to  hinder  them 
from  pertpiring,  and  on  empty  ftomachs.  Arbutlmet. 

Emolli'tion.  n.f.  \emol!dtio,UiX\n.]  The  ad  of  foftening. 
Laflitude  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anointing  with  oil  and 
warm  water :  the  caufe  is,  for  that  all  laflitude  is  a  kind  of 
contufion  and  compreflion  of  the  parts,  and  bathing  and 
anointing  give  a  relaxation  or  emollition.  Bacm. 

Powerful  menftruums  are  made  for  its  emollition ,  whereby 
it  may  receive  the  tindure  of  minerals.  Brown's  V ulgar  Err. 
Emolument,  n.f  [emolumentum,  Latin.]  Profit;  advan¬ 
tage. 

Let  them  confult  how  politick  they  were,  for  a  temporal 
emolument  to  throw  away  eternity.  South's  Sermons. 

Nothing  gives  greater  fatisfadion  than  the  fenfe  of  having 
difpatched  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  to  publick  emolument.  Tatlcr. 
Emo'ngst.  prep,  [fo  written  by  Sf  enjer.]  Among. 

The  merry  birds  of  every  fort, 

Chaunted  aloud  their  chearful  harmony; 

And  made  emongfl  themlelvcs  a  fweet  confort. 

That  quick’ned  the  dull  fp’rit  with  mufical  comfort.  F.Qu. 
Emo^tion.  n.f.  [ emotion ,  .French.]  Difturbance  of  mind; 
vehemence  of  paflion,  or  pleafing  or  painful. 

I  will  appeal  to  any  man,  who  has  read  this  poet,  whether 
he  finds  not  the  natural  emotion  of  the  fame  paflion  in  himfelf, 
ivbich  the  poet  deferibes  in  his  feigned  perfons  ?  Dryden. 
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Thofe  rocks  and  oaks  that  fuch  emotion  felt. 

Were  rural  maids  whom  Orpheus  taught  to  melt.  Granv. 
To  Empa'le.  v.  a.  [empaler,  French.] 

1 .  T  o  fence  with  a  pale. 

How  happy’s  he,  which  hath  due  place  aflign  d 

T’  his  beads,  and  difaforefted  his  mind  ? 

Empal'd  himfelf  to  keep  them  out,  not  in  s 

Can  fow,  and  dares  truft  corn,  where  they  have  been.  Do  r.. 

2.  To  fortify.  , 

All  that  dwell  near  enemies  empale  villages,  to  fave 
felves  from  furprize.  Raleigh  s  Ljjays. 

TheEnglifh  empaled  themfelves  with  their  pikes,  and  there¬ 
with  bare  off  their  enemies.  Hayward. 

3.  Toinclofe;  (hut  in. 

Keep  yourfelves  in  breath. 

And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hedor  found,  ^ 

Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about.  Slakef  eare. 

They  have  empal' d  within  a  zodiack 
The  free-born  fun,  and  keep  twelve  figns  awake 
To  watch  his  fteps  ;  the  Goat  and  Crab  controul 
And  fright  him  back.  Donnf. 

Thank  my  charms, 

I  now  empale  her  in  my  arms.  Cleaveland. 

Impenetrable,  empsal' d  with  circling  fire. 

Yet  unconfum’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  ii.  /.  647. 

4.  To  put  to  death  by  (pitting  or  a  flake  fixed  upright. 

Who  can  bear  this,  refolve  to  be  empal'd ? 

His  (kin  dead  off,  and  roafted  yet  alive  ?  Southern's  Oroonok. 

Let  them  each  be  broken  on  the  rack  ; 

Then,  with  what  life  remains,  empal'd ,  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leifure  round  the  bloody  flake.  Addif  Cato. 
Nay,  I  don’t  believe  they  will  be  contented  with  hanging  ; 
they  talk  of  empaling ,  or  breaking  on  the  wheel.  Arbuthnot. 
EMPA'NNEL.  n.f  [from  panne,  French.]  The  writing  or 
entering  the  names  of  a  jury  into  a  parchment  fchedule,  or 
roll  of  paper,  by  the  (heriff,  which  he  has  fummoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  performance  of  fuch  publick  fervice  as  juries  are 
employed  in.  _  Cowel. 

Who  can  exped  any  more  upright  verdids  from  fuch 
packed,  fuch  corrupt  juries  ?  Why  may  we  not  be  allowed  to 
make  exceptions  againft  this  fo  incompetent  einpannel  ? 

Decay  of  Chrijlian  Piety . 

To  Empa'nnel.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fummon  to  ferve 
on  a  jury.  A  law  term. 

I  (hall  not  need  to  empannel  a  jury  either  of  moralifts  or 
divines,  every  man’s  own  bread;  diffidently  inftruding  him. 

Government  of  the  Tongue ,  J.  8. 
Empa'rlance.  n.f  [from  parler,  French.]  It  figmfieth,  in 
common  law,  a  defire  or  petition  in  court  of  a  day  to  paufe 
what  is  bed  to  do  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  conference 
of  a  jury  in  the  caufe  committed  to  them.  Cowel. 

Empa'sM.  n.f  [  lyi.'maaau.  ]  A  powder  to  corred  the  bad 
feent  of  the  body. 

To  Empa'ssion.  v.  a.  [from  p  off  on.]  To  move  with  paflion  ; 
to  affed  ftrongly  ;  to  throw  oft  from  equanimity. 

Unto  my  eyes  ftrange  (hows  prefented  were, 

Piduring  that  which  1  in  mind  embrac  d, 

That  yet  thofe  fights  empaffion  me  full  near.  Spenfer. 

So,  (landing,  moving,  or  to  height  upgrown. 

The  tempter,  "all  empafjiond ,  thus  began.  Mi  it.  Par.  Lofl. 
To  Empe'ople.  v.  a.  [from  people.]  To  form  into  a  people 
or  community. 

Pie  wonder’d  much,  and  ’gan  enquire 
What  (lately  building  durft  fo  high  extend 
Her  lofty  towers  unto  the  ftarry  fphere. 

And  what  unknown  nation  there  empeopled  were.  F.  Queer,. 
E"*m  PE  R  ESS.  n.f  [from  emperour,  now  written  empref.] 

1 .  A  woman  invefted  with  imperial  power. 

Long,  long,  may  you  on  earth  our  emperefs  reign, 

E’re  you  in  heaven  a  glorious  angel  (land.  Davies. 

2.  The  queen  of  an  emperour. 

Lavinia  will  I  make  my  emperefs , 

Rome’s  royal  miftrefs,  miftrefs  of  my  heart.  Sh.  Tit.  Andt . 
E'MPEROUR  n.f.  [ empereur,  French  ;  imperatcr,  Latin.]  A 
•monarch  of  title  and  dignity  fuperiour  to  a  king  :  as,  the  em¬ 
perour  of  Germany. 

Charles  the  emperour , 

Under  pretence  to  fee  the  queen  his  aunt, 

Makes  vifitation.  Shakejpeare's  Henry  \  III. 

E'mpery.  n.f  [empire,  French;  rmperium,  Latin  ]  Empire; 
fovereign  command.  A  word  out  of  ufe. 

A  lady 

So  fair,  and  fatten'd  to  an  emp  ry. 

Would  make  the  great'ft  king  double.  Shaxejp.  Cymleline. 

Take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kinsrly  government  of  this  yolir  Und^ 

Not  as  protedor,  fleward,  fubftilute, 

But  as  fucceflively  from  blood  to  blood. 

Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own  Shak.  R.  III. 
E'MPHASIS.  n.f.  [«ypcwj?.]  A  remarkable  ftrefs  laid  upon  a 
word  or  fentence ;  particular  force  imprefled  by  (lile  or  pro¬ 
nunciation.  _ 
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Oh,  that  brave  Csefar  ! 

—Be  choak’d  with  fuch  another  emphafis.  Sh.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
Emphajis  not  fo  mush  regards  the  time  as  a  certain  gran¬ 
deur,  whereby  fome  letter,  fyllable,  word,  or  fentence  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  remarkable  than  the  reft,  by  a  more  vigorous  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  a  longer  ftay  upon  it.  Holder  s  Elcm.  of  Speech. 

Thefe  queftions  have  force  and  emphafis ,  if  they  be  under- 
ftood  of  the  antediluvian  earth.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Empha'tical.  )  r,  ,  -i 

Empha'tick. 

1.  Forcible;  ftrong ;  ftriking. 

Where  he  endeavours  to  diffuade  frorh  carnivorous  appe¬ 
tites,  how  emphatical  is  his  reafoning  !  Garth's  Pref  to  Ovid. 

In  proper  and  emphatick  terms  thou  didft  paint  the  blazing 
comet’s  fiery  tail.  Jr  but  knot’s  Hi/lory  of  John  Bull: 

2.  Striking  the  fight. 

It  is  commonly  granted,  that  emphatical  colours  are  light 
itfelf,  modified  by  refractions.  Boyle  on  Colours ; 

3.  Appearing ;  feeming  not  real. 

Emphatically,  adv.  [from  emphatical.'] 

1.  Strongly;  forcibly;  in  a  ftriking  manner. 

How  emphatically  and  divinely  does  every  word  proclaim 
the  truth  that  I  have  been  fpeaking  of !  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  According  to  appearance. 

What  is  delivered  of  the  incurvity  of  dolphins,  muft  be 
taken  emphatically ,  not  really,  but  in  appearance,  when  they 
leap  above  water,  and  fuddenly  fhoot  down  again.  Brovjn. 

Emphyse'matous.  adj.  [from  l^pvrr^a.]  Bloated;  puffed 
up  ;  fwollen. 

The  figns  of  a  gangrene  are  thefe :  the  inflammation  lofes 
its  rednefs,  and  becomes  dulkifh  and  livid  ;  the  tenfenefs  of 
the  Ikin  goes  off,  and  feels  to  the  touch  flabby  or  emphyfema- 
touSy  and  vefications,  filled  with  ichor  of  different  colours, 
fpread  all  over  it.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

ToEmpie'rce.  v.  a.  [from pierce.]  To  pierce  into ;  toenter 
into  by  violent  appulfe. 

The  weapon  bright; 

Taking  advantage  of  his  open  jaw. 

Ran  through  his  mouth  with  fo  importune  might. 

That  deep  empierc’d  his  darkfome  hollow  maw.  Fai.  ghuen. 

Empi'ght.  part.  [ To  pight,  or  pitch.  See  Pitch,]  Set; 
pitched  ;  put  in  a  pofture. 

But  he  was  wary,  and  ere  it  empight 
In  the  meant  mark,  advanc’d  his  Ihield  atween.  Fai.  gluten. 

E'MPIRE.  n.f.  [empire,  French;  imperium,  Latin.] 

x.  Imperial  power ;  fupreme  dominion ;  fovereign  command. 

Affert,  ye  fair  ones,  who  in  judgment  fit. 

Your  ancient  empire  over  love  and  wit.  Rowe. 

2.  The  region  over  which  dominion  is  extended. 

A  nation  extended  over  vaft  trails  of  land,  and  numbers 
of  people,  arrives  in  time  at  the  ancient  name  of  kingdom, 
or  modern  of  empire.  Temple. 

Sextus  Pompeius 

Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caefar,  and  commands 

The  empire  of  the  fea.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

3.  Command  over  any  thing. 

E'MPIRIC.  n.f.  [e/k/ B76»gl*oj.j  A  trier  or  experimenter;  fuch 

perfons  as  have  no  true  education  in,  or  knowledge  of  phy- 
fical  practice,  but  venture  upon  hearfay  and  obfervation 
only.  ghtincy. 

The  name  of  Hippocrates  was  more  effectual  to  perfuade 
fuch  men  as  Galen,  than  to  move  a  filly  empirick.  Hooker. 

That  every  plant  might  receive  a  name,  according  unto 
the  difeafes  it  cureth;  was  the  wifh  of  Paracelfus ;  a  way 
more  likely  to  multiply  empiricks  than  herbalifts.  Brown. 

Such  an  averfion  and  contempt  for  all  manner  of  innova¬ 
tors,  as  phyficians  are  apt  to  have  for  empiricks ,  or  lawyers 
for  pettifoggers.  Swift. 

Empirical.)  ,  [from  the  n0un.] 

E'mpirick*  3  J  v 

1.  Verfed  in  experiments. 

By  fire 

Of  footy  coal,  the  empirick  alchymift 
Can  turn,  or  holds  it  poflible  to  turn, 

Metals  of  droflieft  ore  to  perfect  gold.  Milton's  Farad.  Lojl. 

2.  Known  only  by  experience;  practiced  only  by  rote,  without 
rational  grounds. 

The  moft  fovereign  prefeription  in  Galen  is  but  empirick 
to  this  prefervative.  Shake [pear e' s  Coriolanus. 

In  extremes,  bold  counfels  are  the  beft ; 

Like  empirick  remedies,  they  laft  are  try’d, 

And  by  th’  event  condemn’d  or  juftify’d.  Dryden’s  Aurengz. 

Etvi  pi'rically.  adv.  [from  empirical.] 

1.  Experimentally;  according  to  experience. 

We  (hall  empirically  and  fenfibly  deduct  the  caufes  of  black- 
nefij  from  originals,  by  which  we  generally  obferve  things 
denigrated.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

2.  Without  rational  grounds;  charlatanically  ;  in  the  manner 
of  quacks. 

Empiricism,  n.f.  [from  empirick.]  Dependence  on  expe¬ 
rience  without  knowledge  or  art ;  quackery. 
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EMPLA'STER.  n.f.  k  This  word  is  now  always 
pronounced,  and  generally  written  plajler.]  An  application 
to  a  fore  of  an  oleaginous  or  vifeous  fubftance,  fpread  upon 
cloth.  See  Plaster. 

All  emp/aflers,  applied  to  the  breads,  ought  to  have  a  hole 
for  the  nipples.  //-  jfeman’s  Surgery. 

To  Empla'ster.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover  with  a 
plafter. 

i  hey  muft  be  cut  out  to  the  quick,  and  the  fores  empla/lered 
with  tar.  Mortimer’ s  Art  of  Hufbandry. 

Empla'sticK.  adj.  [fJc,®;\aVi*c>;.]  Vifeous;  glutinous;  fit  to 
be  applied  as  a  plafter. 

Refin,  by  its  emplajii.k  quality,  mixed  with  oil  of  rofes, 
perfects  the  conception.  IVifcman's  Surgery. 

Emplajlick  applications  are  not  fufficient  to  defend  a  wound 
from  the  ait.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

To  Emple'ad.  v.  a.  [from  plead.]  To  indict;  to  prefer  a 
charge  againft ;  to  accufe. 

To  terrify  and  torture  them  to  their  minds,  and  wind  their 
necks  more  furely  under  their  arm,  their  tyrannous  mafters 
did  often  emplead  arreft,  call  them  into  prilon,  and  thereby 
confume  them  to  worte  than  nothing.  Hayward. 

Antiquity  thought  thunder  the  immediate  voice  of  Jupiter, 
and  empleaded  them  of  impiety  that  referred  it  to  natural 
caufalties.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  14. 

Since  none  the  living  villains  dare  emplead , 

Arraign  them  in  the  perfons  of  the  dead.  Drydet  ’s  Juvenal. 

To  EMPLOY.  v.  a.  [emploier,  French.] 

1.  1  o  btify  ;  to  keep  at  work  ;  to  exercife. 

For  thrice,  at  leaft,  in  compafs  of  the  year. 

Thy  vineyard  muft  employ  the  llurdy  fteer 
To  turn  the  glebe.  Dryden’s  Virgil’s  Georg,  b.  ii.  /.  55  T. 
Their  principal  learning  was  applied  to  the  courfe  of  the 
ftars,  and  the  reft  was  employed  in  difplaying  the  brave  ex¬ 
ploits  of  their  princes.  Temple. 

Our  reafon  is  often  puzzled,  becaufe  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  ideas  it  is  employed  about.  Lrcke. 

T  he  proper  bufinefs  of  the  underftanding  is  not  that  which 
men  always  employ  it  to.  Locke. 

Labour  in  the  beginning  gave  a  right  of  property,  where- 
ever  any  one  was  pleafed  to  employ  it  upon  what  was  com¬ 
mon.  Locke . 

The  cat  became  a  blulhing  maid ; 

And,  on  the  happy  change,  the  boy 
Employ’d  his  wonder  and  his  joy.  Prior. 

This  is  a  day  in  which  the  thoughts  of  our  countrymen 
ought  to  be  employed  on  ferious  fubjedts.  Addifon’s  Freeholder. 

2.  To  ufe  as  an  inftrument. 

The  cleanly  cheefe-prefs  (he  could  never  turn, 

Her  auk  ward  lift  did  ne’er  employ  the  churn.  Gay’s  Pajl orals. 

3.  To  ufe  as  means. 

The  money  was  employed  to  the  making  of  gallies.  2  Mac. 

Peate  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noife ; 

And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains  employs.  Dryden. 

4.  To  ufe  as  materials. 

The  labour  of  thofe  who  felled  and  framed  the  timber  em¬ 
ployed  about  the  plough,  muft  be  charged  on  labour.  Locke. 

5.  To  commiflion;  to  intruft  with  the  management  of  any 
affairs. 

Jonathan  and  Jahaziah  were  employed  about  this  matter. 

Ezra ,  x.  15. 

Jefus  Chrift  is  futnilhed  with  fuperior  powers  to  the  angels, 
becaufe  he  is  employed  in  fuperiour  works,  and  appointed  to  be 
the  fovereign  Lord  of  all  the  vifible  and  invifible  worlds.  Watts. 

6.  To  fill  up  with  bufinefs. 

To  ftudy  nature  will  thy  time  employ ; 

Knowledge  and  innocence  are  perfedt  joy.  Dryden. 

7.  Topafs  or  fpend  in  bufinefs. 

Why,  whilft  we  ftruggle  in  this  vale  beneath. 

With  want  and  forrow,  with  difeafe  and  death. 

Do  they  more  blefs’d  perpetual  life  employ 

In  fongs  of  pleafure,  and  in  feenes  of  joy  ?  Prior. 

EmploY.  n  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Bufinefs ;  objedt  of  induftry. 

Prefent  to  grafp,  and  future  Hill  to  find, 

The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind.  Pope’s  EJf.  on  Man. 

2.  Publick  office. 

Left  animofities  Ihould  obftrudt  the  courfe  of  juftice,  if 
one  of  their  own  number  had  the  diftribution  of  it,  they  have 
always  a  foreigner  for  this  employ.  Addifon’s  Rema/ks  on  Italy. 

The  honours  and  the  burdens  of  great  polls  and  employs 
were  joined  together.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

Employable,  adj.  [from  employ.]  Capable  to  be  ufed ;  pro¬ 
per  for  ufe. 

The  objections  made  againft  the  dodtrine  of  the  chymifts, 
feem  employable  againft  this  hypothefis.  Boyle’s  Scept.  Chym. 

EmploYer.  n.f.  [from  employ.]  One  that  ufes  or  caufes  to 
be  ufed. 

That  man  drives  a  great  trade,  and  is  owner  or  employer  of 
much  Ihipping,  and  continues  and  increafes  in  trade  and 
lhipping.  Child’s  Difourjes  on  Trade. 

Employment. 
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Employment,  n.f  [from  employ .] 

1.  Bufinefs;  objedt  of  induftry  ;  obje£t  of  labour. 

2.  Bufinefs;  the  ftate  of  being  employed. 

3.  Office  ;  poll  of  bufinefs. 

If  any  ftation,  any  employment  upon  earth  be  honourable, 
their’s  was.  Atterbury' s  Sermons. 

Leaders  on  each  fide,  inftead  of  intending  the  publick  weal, 
have  their  hearts  wholly  fet  upon  ways  and  means  to  get  or  to 
keep  employments.  Swift. 

4.  Bufinefs  intrufted. 

Call  not  your  flocks  for  me ;  I  ferve  the  king, 

On  whofe  employment  I  was  fent  to  you.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear . 

To  Empo'ison.  v.  a.  [ empoifsnner ,  French.] 

1.  To  deftroy  by  poifon;  to  deftroy  by  venomous  food  or  drugs ; 
to  poifon. 

Leaving  no  means  unattempted  of  deftroyinghisfon,  among 
others  employing  that  wicked  fervant  of  his,  who  undertook 
to  empoifon  him.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Mufhrooms  caufe  the  incubus,  or  the  mare  in  the  ftomach, 
and  therefore  the  furfeit  of  them  may  fufFocate  and  empoifon. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°.  546. 

2.  To  taint  with  poifon ;  to  envenom.  This  is  the  more  ufual 

. .  fenfe. 

Empo'isoner.  n.f.  [empoifonneur,  French.]  One  who  deftroys 
another  by  poifon. 

He  is  vehemently  fufpedfed  to  have  been  the  empoifoner  of 
his  Wife,  thereby  to  make  vacant  his  bed.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

Empo'isonment.  n.f.  [ empoifonnement ,  French.]  The  prac- 
tife  of  deftroying  by  poifon. 

It  were  dangerous  for  fecret  empoifenments.  Bacon’s  N.  Hifl. 

EmporeYick.  adj.  [  l/*B76§irn*o?.  ]  That  which  is  ufed  at 
markets,  or  in  merchandize. 

Empo'rium.  n.f.  [I(A«rogie».]  A  place  of  merchandife  ;  a  mart; 
a  town  of  trade  5  a  commercial  city. 

And  while  this  fam’d  emporium  we  prepare, 

The  Britifli  ocean  fhall  fuch  triumphs  boaft. 

That  thofe  who  now  difdain  our  trade  to  Ihare, 

Shall  rob  like  pyrates  on  our  wealthy  coaft.  Dryden. 

I  take  the  profperous  eftate  of  this  great  emporium  to  be 

.  owing  to  thofe  inftances  of  charity.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

To  EMPO'VERISH.  v.  a.  [ pauvre ,  French.] 

1.  To  make  poor  ;  to  depauperate;  to  reduce  to  indigence. 

Since  they  might  talk  better  as  they  lay  together,  they  em- 
poverijhed  their  cloaths  to  enrich  their  bed,  which,  for  that 
■night,  might  well  fcorn  the  Ihrine  of  Venus.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Your’s  founds  aloud,  and  tells  us  you  excel 
No  lefs  in  courage  than  in  Tinging  well ; 

While,  unconcern’d,  you  let  your  country  know, 

They  have  empoverijh’d  themfelves,  not  you.  Waller. 

For  fenfe  of  honour,  if  it  empoverijheth  a  man,  it  is,  in  his 
efteem,  neither  honour  nor  fenfe.  South’s  Sermons. 

Frefh  rofes  bring 

T o  flrow  my  bed,  ’till  the  empoverijh’d  Spring 

Confefs  her  want.  Prior . 

2.  Toleffen  fertility. 

Empo'verisher.  n.f.  [from  empoverijh.] 

1 .  One  that  makes  others  poor. 

2.  That  which  impairs  fertility. 

They  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  fit  the  land  for  after-crops, 
being  an  improver,  and  not  an  empoverijher  of  land.  Mortimer. 

Em'po'verishment.  n.f.  [from  empoverijh.']  Diminution; 
caufe  of  poverty ;  wafte. 

Being  paid  as  it  is,  now  fome,  and  then  fome,  it  is  no 
great  burden  unto  her,  nor  any  great  empoverijhment  to  her 
coffers.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

All  appeals  for  juftice,  or  appellations  for  favour  or  prefer¬ 
ment  to  another  country,  are  fo  many  grievous  empoverijb- 
ments.  Swift’s  View  of  Ireland.  * 

To  Empo'wer.  v.  a.  [from  power.] 

1.  To  authorife;  to  cofnmiffion;  to  give  power  or  authority  to 
any  purpofe. 

You  are  empowered ,  when  you  pleafe,  to  give  the  final  deci- 
fion  of  wit.  Dryden’ s  fuv.  Dedication. 

The  government  fhall  be  etnpowered  to  grant  commiffions 
to  all  Proteftants  whatfoever.  Swift  on  the  Sacram.  Tejl. 

2.  To  give  natural  force ;  to  enable. 

Does  not  the  fame  power  that  enables  them  to  heal,  em¬ 
power  them  to  deftroy  ?  Baker’s  Reflexions  on  Learning. 

E'mpress.  n.f.  [contracted  from  emperefs ,  which  is  retained 
by  Johnfon] 

1.  The  queen  of  an  emperour. 

Let  your  nimble  feet 

Tread  fubtile  circles,  that  may  always  meet 

In  point  to  him  ;  and  figures,  to  exprefs 

The  grace  of  him,  and  his  great  emperefs.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

2.  A  female  invefted  with  imperial  dignity  ;  a  female  fovereign. 

Emprefs  of  this  fair  world,  refplerident  Eve  !  Milton . 

Yet,  London,  emprefs  of  the  northern  clime, 

By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly  didft  expire.  Dryden. 

Wifdom,  thou  fay’ft,  from  heav’n  receiv’d  her  birth ; 

Her  beams  tranfmitted  to  the  fubjeCt  earth ; 
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Yet  this  great  emprefs  of  the  human  foul. 

Does  only  with  imagin’d  power  controul. 

If  reftlefs  paffion,  by  rebellious  fway,  . 

Compels  the  weak  ufurper  to  obey.  PrTor. 

Empri'se.  n.f.  [ empr'fe ,  French.]  Attempt  of  danger ;  un¬ 
dertaking  of  hazard;  enterprife. 

~  Noble  minds,  of  yore,  allied  were 
In  brave  purfuit  of  chivalrous  emprije.  Fairy  Sjueen,  b.  1. 

A  double  conqueft  muft  you  make,^ 

If  you  atchieve  renown  by  this  emprife.  Fairfax ,  b.  11. 

Fierce  faces  threat’ning  wars  ; 

Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprije .  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 

Thus,  ’till  the  fun  had  travell’d  half  the  fkies, 

Ambufh’d  we  lie,  and  wait  the  bold  emprije.  Pope  s  Odyffey. 

Emptier,  n.f.  [from  empty.]  One  that  empties;  one  that 
makes  any  place  void  by  taking  away  what  it  contained.  ^  t 

The  emptier s  have  emptied  them  out,  and  marred  their 
vineyards.  Nab,  ii.  2. 

E'mptiness.  n  f.  [from  empty.] 

1.  Abfence  of  plenitude;  inanity. 

Where  cities  flood, 

Well  fenc’d,  and  numerous,  defolation  reigns. 

And  emptinefs ;  difmay’d,  unfed,  unhous’d, 

The  widow  and  the  orphan  ftroll.  Phillips. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  empty. 

His  coffers  found 

With  hollow  poverty  and  emptinefs.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV . 

3.  Avoidfpace;  vacuity;  vacuum. 

Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been, 

Except  an  emptinefs  had  come  between.  Dryden. 

The  ordinary  air  in  which  we  live  and  refpire,  is  of  fo 
thin  a  compofition,  that  fixteen  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  parts  of  its  dimenfions  are  mere  emptinefs  and  no¬ 
thing  ;  and  the  remaining  one  only,  material  and  real  fub¬ 
ftance.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

4.  Want  of  fubftance  or  folidity. 

’Tis  this  which  caufes  the  graces  and  the  loves  to  take  up 
their  habitations  in  the  hardelt  marble,  and  to  fubfift  in  the 
emptinefs  of  light  and  fhadow.  Dryden  s  Dufrefioy ,  Pref. 

5.  Unfatisfa&orinefs ;  inability  to  fill  up  the  defires. 

O  frail  eftate  of  human  things. 

Now  to  our  coft  your  emptinefs  we  know.  Dryden. 

Form  the  judgment  about  the  worth  or  emptinefs  of  things 
here,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  of  ufe,  in  relation  to 
what  is  to  come  after.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

6.  Vacuity  of  head;  want  of  knowledge: 

Eternal  fmiles  his  emptinefs  betray, 

As  fhallow  ftreams  run  dimpling  all  the  way.  Pope’s  Epifl. 

E'mption.  n.f.  [ emptio ,  Latin.]  The  a&  of  purchafing;  a 
purchafe. 

There  is  a  difpute  among  the  lawyers,  whether  Glaucus  his 
exchanging  his  golden  armour  with  the  brazen  one  of  Ty- 
dides,  was  emption  or  commutation.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

E'MPTY.  adj.  [aenrtig,  Saxon.] 

1.  Void;  having  nothing  in  it ;  not  full. 

I  did  never  know  fo  full  a  voice  iffue  from  fo  empty  a  heart ; 
but  the  faying  is  true,  the  empty  veffel  makes  the  greateft 
found.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  V. 

The  pit  -was  empty,  there  was  no  water  in  it.  Gen.  xxxvii. 

If  you  have  two  veffels  to  fill,  and  you  empty  one  to  fill  the 
other,  you  gain  nothing  by  that ;  there  ftill  remains  one  veflel 
empty.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth . 

2.  Devoid ;  unfurnifhed. 

Art  thou  thus  boldened,  man,  by  thy  diftrefs? 

Or  elfe  a  rude  defpifer  of  good  manners. 

That  in  civility  thou  feem’ft  fo  empty  ?  Shak.  As  you  like  it. 
Mr.  Boyle  has  fhewed,  that  air  may  be  rarified  above  ten 
thoufand  times  in  veffels  of  glafs  ;  and  the  heavens  are  much 
emptier  of  air  than  any  vacuum  we  can  make  below.  Newton. 

3.  Unfatisfadtory ;  unable  to  fill  the  mind  or  defires. 

4.  Without  any  thing  to  carry  ;  unburthened  ;  unfreighted. 

He  alleges  that  the  fatyrs  carried  platters  full  of  fruit  in 
their  hands ;  but  if  they  had  been  empty  handed,  had  they  been 
ever  the  larger  fatyrs  ?  Dryden’ s  Juvenal ,  Dedication. 

Yet  all  the  little  that  I  got,  I  fpent ; 

And  ftill  return’d  as  empty  as  I  went.  Dryden’ s  Virg.  Pajl. 

5.  Vacant  of  head;  ignorant;  unfkilful ;  unfurniflied  with  ma¬ 
terials  for  thought. 

How  comes  it  that  fo  many  worthy  and  wife  men  depend 
upon  fo  many  unworthy  and  empty  headed  fools  !  Raleigh. 

His  anfwer  is  a  handfome  way  of  expofing  an  empty ,  trifling, 
pretending  pedant;  the  wit  lively,  the  fatyr  courtly  and 
fevere.  Felton  on  the  Claffuks . 

6.  Without  fubftance  ;  without  folidity  ;  vain. 

The  god  of  deep  there  hides  his  heavy  head. 

And  empty  dreams  on  ev’ry  leaf  are  fpread.  Dryden  s  AEn. 

ToE'mptv.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.  J  To  evacuate;  to 
exhauft;  to  deprive  of  that  which  was  contained  in  it. 

Boundlefs  intemperance. 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny  :  it  hath  been 
Th’  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 

And  fall  of  many  kings.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

The 
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The  emptiers  have  emptied  them  out,  anJ  marred  their  vine- 
branches.  Nnh.  ii.  2. 

Sheep  are  often  blind  by  fulnefs  of  blood  :  cut  their  tails, 
and  empty  them  of  their  blood.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

The  Euxine  fea  is  conveniently  fituated  for  trade,  by  the 
communication  it  has  both  with  Afia  and  Europe,  and  the 
great  navigable  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  it.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Empu'rfle.  r.  a.  [from  purple .]  To  make  of  a  purple 
colour  ;  to  difcolour  with  purple. 

Now  in  loofe  garlands,  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  fea  of  jafper  (hone, 

Empurpled  with  eeleftial  rofes  fimil’d.  Milton's  Paradife  LoJI. 

T  he  deep. 

Empurpl'd  ran,  with  gufhing  gore  diftain’d.  Phillips. 

To  Em  pu'zzle.  v.  a.  [from  puzzle.}  To  perplex;  to  put  to 
a  ftand. 

It  hath  empuzzled  the  enquiries  of  others  to  apprehend,  and 
enforced  them  unto  ftrange  conceptions  to  make  out.  Eroivn. 

Empye'ma.  n.  f.  [s,oti >V«.]  A  collection  of  purulent  matter 
in  any  part  whatfoever ;  generally  ufed  to  fignify  that  in  the 
cavity  of  the  bread  only,  and  which  fometimes  happens  upon 
the  opening  of  abfeeffes,  or  ulcerations  of  the  lungs,  or  mem¬ 
branes  inclofing  the  bread.  fhtincy. 

An  empyema,  or  a  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the 
bread,  if  not  fuddenjy  cured,  doth  undoubtedly  impel  the 
patient  into  a  phthifical  confumption.  Harvey  on  Conjunctions. 

There  is  likewife  a  confumption  from  an  empyema ,  after  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  which  may  be  known  from  a 
weight  upon  the  diaphragm,  oppreflion  of  the  lungs,  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  and  inability  to  lie  on  one  fide,  which  is 
that  which  is  found.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Emfy'REAL.  adj.  Formed  of  the  element  of  fire; 

refined  beyond  aerial ;  pertaining  to  the  highed  and  pureft 
region  of  heaven.  [Ticked  accents  it  on  the  penult.] 

Now  went  forth  the  morn, 

Such  as  in  highed  heav’n,  array’d  in  gold 

Empyreal.  Milton' s  Paradife  LoJI ,  l,  vi.  /.  1 3. 

Go,  foar  with  Plato  to  th’  empyreal  fpliere, 

To  the  fird  good,  fird  perfect,  and  fir'd  fair.  Pope. 

But  empyreal  forms,  howe’er  in  fight 
Gafh’d  and  difmember'd,  eafily  unite.  Tickell. 

£mpyre'aN.  n.f.  [sfA-a7i»§o:.]  The  highed  heaven  where  the 
pure  element  of  fire  is  fuppofed  to  fubfid. 

Almighty  Father  from  above. 

From  the  pure  empyrean ,  where  he  fits 

High  thron’d  above  all  height,  bent  down  his  eye.  Milton. 

Under  his  burning  wheel 
The  dedfad  empyrean  fhook  throughout. 

All  but  the  throne  itlelf  of  God.  Milton  s  Paradife  LoJI. 

The  empyrean  rung 

With  hallelujahs.  Milton’s  Paradife  LoJI ,  b.  vii.  /.  633. 

Empyreum.  }  n.J  [lu.v7v£zvpa.]  The  burning  to  of  any  mat- 

Empyre'uma.  £  ter  in  boiling  or  didillation,  which  gives 
a  particular  offenfive  fine]].  '  Sydney. 

It  is  fo  far  from  admitting  an  empyreum ,  that  it  burns  clear 
away  without  leaving  any  cinders,  or  adud  about  it.  Harvey. 

The  hopes  of  an  elixir  infenfibly  evaporate,  and  vanifh 
to  air,  or  leave  in  the  recipient  a  foul  empyreuma.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

Empyreum aTical.  adj.  [from  empyreuma .]  Having  the 
fmell  or  tade  of  burnt  fubdances. . 

Many  empyreumatical  oils,  didilled  by  drong  fires  in  retorts, 
may  be  brought  to  emulate  effential  oils  drawn  in  limbicks. 

Boyle's  Hijlory  of  Firmncfs. 

Empyro'sis.  n  f.  [  ]  Conflagration;  general  fire. 

The  former  opinion  that  held  thefe  cajtaclyfms  and  empyrofes 
univerfal,  was  fuch  as  held  that  it  put  a  total  confummation 
unto  things  in  this  lower  world,  efpecially  that  of  confla¬ 
gration.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  E'MULATE.  v  a.  [cemv.hr,  Latin.] 

1.  To  rival ;  to  propofe  as  one  to  be  equalled  or  excelled. 

2.  To  imitate  with  hope  of  equality,  or  fuperiour  excellence. 

I  would  have 

Him  emulate  you  :  "tis  no  fhame  to  follow 

The  better  precedent.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Catiline. 

Thofe  fair  ideas  to  my  aid  I’ll  call. 

And  emulate  my  great  original.  Dryden's  Aurengzebe. 

What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  afhes  grace, 

Nor  poliih’d  marble  emulate  thy  face.  Pope. 

3.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  rife  to  equality  with 

I  fee  how  thy  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond.  Shaicfp. 

We  fee  no  new-built  palaces  afpire, 

No  kitchens  emulate  the  vedal  fire.  Pope's  Sat.  of  Donne. 

4.  To  imitate  ;  to  copy  ;  to  refemble. 

It  is  likewife  attended  with  a  delirium,  fury,  and  an  invo¬ 
luntary  laughter,  the  convulfion  emidating  this  motion.  Arbuth. 

Emula'tion.  n.f.  [ ccmulatio ,  Latin  ] 

1.  Rivalry;  defire  of  fuperiority. 

Mine  emulation 

Hath  not  that  honour  in’t  it  had  ;  for  where 
I  thought  to  crulh  him  in  an  equal  force, 

True  (word  to  fword,  I’ll  pitch  at  him  fome  way, 

Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him.  Shakefpeares  Coriolanus, 


I  here  was  neither  envy  nor  emidation  amongd  them.  1  Mac. 
Aridotle  allows  that  fome  emulation  may  be  good,  and  may 
be  found  in  fome  good  men  ;  yet  envy  he  utterly  condemns,  as 
wicked  in  itfelf,  and  only  to  be  found  in  wicked  minds.  Sprat. 

fhe  apofUe  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  an  holy  and  general 
emulation  of  the  charity  of  the  Macedonians,  in  contributing 
licely  to  the  lelief  of  the  poor  faints  at  Jerufalem.  South'. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  your  bread, 

And  your  own  fame  now  robs  you  of  your  reft  ; 

Good  actions  ftill  muft  be  maintain’d  with  good, 

As  bodies  npuriflx’d  with  refembling  food.  Dryden. 

2.  Envy;  defire  of  depreffing  another;  conteft;  contention: 
difeord. 

What  madnefs  rules  in  brainfick  men  ! 

When  for  fo  flight  and  frivolous  a  caufe, 

Such  factious  emulations  fhall  arife.  Shakefpeare  s  Blenry  VI. 

Emulative,  adj.  [from  emulate.']  Inclined  to  emulation; 
rivalling;  difpofed  to  competition. 

Emula'tor.  n.  f  [from  emulate.]  A  rival ;  a  competitor., 

In  fupei  iours  it  quencheth  jealoufy,  and  layeth  their  com¬ 
petitors  and  emulators  afleep.  Bacon  s  Ffj'ays. 

ToEmu'ege.  v.  a.  [cmulgeo,  Latin  ]  To  milk  out. 

Emu'lgent.  adj.  [emulgens,  Latin.] 


1.  Milking  or  draining  out 


2.  Emulgent  veflels  [in  anatomy]  are  the  two  large  arteries  and 
veins  which  arife,  the  former  from  the  defeending  trunk  of 
the  aorta,  or  great  artery ;  the  latter  from  the  vena  cava. 

I  hey  are  both  inferted  into  the  kidneys;  the  emulgent  arte¬ 
ries  carrying  blood  with  the  ferum  to  them,  "and  the  emulgent 
veins  bringing  it  back  again,  after  the  ferum  has  been  fepa- 
rated  therefrom  by  the  kidneys.  Harris. 

Its  defeent  doth  furnifh  the  left  emulgent  with  one  vein,  and 
the  firft  vein  of  the  loins  on  the  right  fide  with  another.  Brown. 

Through  the  emulgent  branches  the  blood  is  brought  to  the 
kidneys,  and  is  there  freed  of  its  ferum.  Cheync’s  Phil.  Princ. 

Emulous,  adj.  [ eemulus ,  Latin.] 

x.  Rivalling;  engaged  in  competition. 

What  the  Gaul  or  Moor  could  not  effect. 

Nor  emulous  Carthage,  with  their  length  of  fpite, 

Shall  be  the  work  of  one.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Catiline. 

She  is  in  perpetual  diffidence,  or  actual  enmity  with  her, 
but  always  emulous  and  fufpectful  of  her.  Howel' s  Vocal  Forrefl. 

2.  Defirous  of  fuperiority ;  defirous  to  rife  above  another ;  de- 
firous  of  any  excellence  poffeffed  by  another.  With  of  before 
the  object  of  emulation. 

By  ftrength 

They  meafure  all,  of  other  excellence  » 

Not  emulous ,  nor  care  who  them  excels.  Milton’s  Par.  LoJI. 

By  fair  rewards  our  noble  yorsh  we  raife 
To  emulous  merit,  and  to  thirft  of ’praife.  Prior. 

Good  Howard,  emulous  of  the  Grecian  art.  Prior. 

3.  Factious;  contentious. 

Whofe  glorious  deeds,  but  in  thefe  fields  of  lath, 

Made  emulous  millions  ’mongft  the  gods  themfelves. 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejf. 

E'mulously.  adv.  [from  emulous.]  With  define  of  excelling 
or  outgoing  another. 

So  tempt  they  him,  and  emuhufly  vie 
To  bribe  a  voice,  that  empires  would  not  buy.  Granville: 

Emu'lsion.  n.  f.  [ emulfio ,  Latin.]  A  form  of  medicine,  by 
bruifing  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  and  drawing  out  their  fub- 
ftances  with  fome  liquor,  that  thereby  becomes  milky.  Tftuincy. 

The  aliment  is  difiblved  by  an  operation  refembling  that  of 
making  an  emulfon ;  in  which  operation  the  oily  parts  of  nuts 
and  feeds,  being  gently  ground  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  gra¬ 
dually  mixed  with  fome  watery  liquor,  are  diffolved  into  a 
fweet,  thick,  turbid,  milky  liquor,  refembling  the  chyle  in 
an  animal  body.  •  _  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments: 

Emu'nctories.  n.f  [ emunflorium ,  Latin.]  Thofe  parts  of 
the  body  where  any  thing  excrementitious  is  feparated  and  col¬ 
lected,  to  be  in  readinefs  for  ejectment.  ghuincy. 

Superfluous  matter  deflows  from  the  body  unto  their  proper 
emunftories.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

I  here  are  receptacles  in  the  body  of  man,  and  emundi cries 
to  drain  them  of  fuperfluous  choler.  More  againjl  Atheifm. 

Difcourfing  of  the  lungs,  I  Ihew  that  they  are  the  grand 
emundlory  of  the  body ;  that  the  main  end  of  refpiration  is 
continually  to  difeharge  and  expel  an  excrementitious  fluid 
out  of  the  mafs  of  blood.  Woodward,' s  Natural  Hijlory. 

The  regimen  in  quinfies,  which  proceed  from  an  obftruction 
of  the  glands,  muft  be  to  ufe  fuch  warm  liquors  as  relax  thofe 
glands,  fuch  as,  by  ftimuJating,  open  the  emundlories  to  fecern 
the  humour.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

En.  An  infeparable  particle  borrowed  by  us  from  the  French, 
and  by  the  French  formed  from  the  Latin  in.  Many  words 
are  uncertainly  written  with  en  or  in. 

To  En  a'ble.  v.  a.  [from  able  ]  To  make  able;  to  confer 
power ;  to  give  ftrength  or  ability. 

If  thou  would’ft  vouchfafe  to  overfpread 
Me  with  the  fhadow  of  thy  gentle  wing, 

I  fliould  enabled  be  thy  acts  to  fing.  Spenfer’s  Hymn  on  Love. 
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His  great  friendfhip  with  God  might  enable  him,  and  his 
compaffion  might  incline  him.  Atterburys  Sermons. 

He  points  out  to  him  the  way  of  life,  ftrengthens  his  weak- 
nefs,  reftores  his  lapfes,  and  enables  him  to  walk  and  pcrfcverc 
in  it.  Rogers ,  Sermon  1 4. 

To  Ena'ct.  v.  a.  [from  afl.] 

1.  To  a£t;  to  perform;  to  effeft. 

In  true  ballancing  of  juftice,  it  is  flat  wrong  to 
punifh  the  thought  or  purpofe  of  any  before  it  be  enafled. 

Spenfer’ s  State  of  Ireland. 
Three  hours  the  fight  continued, 

Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought, 

Ena  fled  wonders  with  his  fword  and  lance.  Shah.  Hen.  VI. 

2.  To  eftablifh ;  to  decree. 

It  is  enafled  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 

If  it  be  proved  againft  an  alien. 

He  feeks  the  life  of  any  citizen. 

The  party,  ’gainft  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 

Shall  feize  on  half  his  goods.  Shake/.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  fenate  were  authors  of  all  counfels  in  the  ftate ;  and 
what  was  by  them  confulted  and  agreed,  was  propoled  to  the 
people,  by  whom  it  was  enafled  or  commanded.  T rnple. 

3.  To  reprefent  by  a&ion. 

I  did  enafl  He&or.  Sbakefpeare. 

Ena'ct.  n  f  [from  the  verb.]  Purpofe  ;  determination. 

Ena'ctor.  n.f.  [from  enafl.] 

1.  One  that  forms  decrees,  or  eftablifhes  laws. 

The  great  Author  of  our  nature,  and  enaflor  of  this  law 
of  good  and  evil,  is  highly  difhonoured.  Atterbury. 

2.  One  who  pra&ifes  or  performs  any  thing. 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy, 

Their  own  enaflors  with  themfelves  deftroy.  Shah.  Hamlet. 

Ena'ilage.  n.f.  [from  the  Greek  A  figure  in 

grammar,  whereby  there  is  a  change  either  of  a  pronoun,  as 
when  a  poffeffive  is  put  for  a  relative,  or  when  one  mood  or 
tenfe  of  a  verb  is  put  for  another.  Harris. 

ToEna'mbush.  v.  a.  [from  ambujh.]  To  hide  in  ambufh ;  to 
hide  with  hoftile  intention. 

They  went  within  a  vale,  clofe  to  a  flood,  whofe  ftream 
Us’d  to  give  all  their  cattle  drink,  they  there  enambujh’d 
them.  Chapman’s  Iliads ,  b.  i. 

To  Ena'mel.  v.  a.  [from  amel.  See  Amel.J 

1.  To  inlay;  to  variegate  with  colours. 

Muft  I,  alas ! 

Frame  and  enamel  plate,  and  drink  in  glafs?  Donne : 

See  Pan  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crown’d  ; 

Here  blufhing  Flora  paints  th’  enamel!  d  ground.  Pope. 

I  bequeath  to  the  earl  of  Orrery  the  enamelled  filver  plates, 
to  diftinguifh  bottles  of  wine  by.  Swift’s  lajl  Will. 

2.  To  lay  upon  another  body  fo  as  to  vary  it. 

Higher  than  that  wall,  a  circling  row 
Of  goodlieft  trees,  loaden  with  faireft  fruit, 

Bloffoms,  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue. 

Appear’d  with  gay  enamel’ d  colours  mix’d.  Milton’s  Pa.  Lojl . 

To  Ena'mel.  v.  n.  To  pra&ife  the  ufe  of  enamel. 

Though  it  were  foolifh  to  colour  or  enamel  upon  the  glafles 
of  telefcopes,  yet  to  gild  the  tubes  of  them  may  render  them 
more  acceptable  to  the  ufers,  without  lefiening  the  clearnefs  of 
the  object.  Boyle. 

Ena'mel.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.  ] 

1.  Anything  enamelled,  or  variegated  with  colours  inlaid. 

Down  from  her  eyes  welled  the  pearles  round, 

Upon  the  bright  enamel  of  her  face; 

Such  honey  drops  on  fpringing  flowers  are  found. 

When  Phoebus  holds  the  crimfon  morn  in  chace.  Fairfax. 
There  are  various  forts  of  coloured  glafles,  paftes,  enamels , 
and  factitious  gems.  Woodward  on  Fojfils. 

2.  The  fubftance  inlaid  in  other  things. 

Ena'meller.  n.f.  [from  enamel.]  One  that  pr act ifes  the  art 
of  enamelling. 

To  Ena'mour.  v.  a.  [amour,  French.]  To  inflame  with 
love;  to  make  fond.  With  of  before  the  thing  or  perfon 
loved. 


Affliction  is  enamour’d  of  thy  parts* 

And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity.  Shake/  Rom.  and  Juliet 
My  Oberon  !  What  vifions  have  I  feen ! 

I  thought  I  was  enamour’d  of  an  afs.  Shakefpeare 

You  are  very  near  my  brother  in  his  love :  he  is  enamourei 
on  Hero.  Shakefpeare’ s  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

Or  fhould  £he,  confident. 

As  fitting  queen  ador’d  on  beauty’s  throne, 

Defcend  with  all  her  winning  charms  begirt, 

T*  enamour ,  as  the  zone  of  Venus  once 
Brought  that  effect  on  Jove,  fo  fables  tell.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl 
He,  on  his  fide. 

Leaning  half-rais’d,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour’d.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  5 
Your  uncle  cardinal 
Is  not  fo  far  enamour’d  of  a  cloyfter, 

But  he  will  thank  you  for  the  crown.  Dryd  Don  Sebajlian 
’I is  hard  to  differ n  whether  is  in  the  greateft  errour,  h< 


who  is  enamoured  of  all  he  does,  or  he  whom  nothing  of  his 
own  can  pleafe.  Dryden’i  Dufrefnoy. 

Enakra'tion.  n.f.  [ enarro ,  Latin.]  Explanation;  narra¬ 
tive.  Difl. 

Enarthro'sis.  n.f.  [«V  and  ]  The  infertion  of  one 
bone  into  another  to  form  a  joint. 

Enarthrfis  is  where  a  good  round  head  enters  into  a  cavity, 
whether  it  be  cotyla,  or  profound  cavity,  as  that  of  os  coxx, 
receiving  the  head  of  the  os  femoris ;  or  glenc,  which  is 
more  fhallow,  as  in  the  fcapula,  where  it  receives  the 
humerus.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

Enata'tion.  n.f.  [ enato ,  Latin.]  The  adt  of  fwimming 
out ;  efcapc  by  fwimming.  Difl. 

Ena'unter.  adv.  An  obfolete  word  explained  by  Spenfer  hina- 
felf  to  mean  left  that. 

Anger  would  not  let  him  fpeak  to  the  tree, 

E n'aunter  his  rage  might  cooled  be. 

But  to  the  root  bent  his  fturdy  ftroke.  Spenfer  s  Paflora’s. 

To  Enca'ge.  v.  a.  [from  cage.]  To  fhut  up  as  in  a  cage  ;  to 
coop  up  ;  to  confine. 

He  fuffer’d  his  kinfman  March, 

Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  right  plac’d. 

Indeed,  his  king,  to  be  encag’d  in  Wales, 

There  without  ranfom  to  lie  forfeited.  Shahefp.  He  tr  y  IV. 

Like  Bajazet  encag’d,  the  fhepherds  feoff’. 

Or  like  flack-finew’d  Sampfon,  his  hair  oft’, 

Languifh  our  fhips,  Donne. 

To  Enca'mp.  v.  n.  [from  camp.]  To  pitch  tents  ;  to  fit  down 
for  a  time  in  a  march. 

He  encamped  at  the  mount  of  God.  Fxed.  xiii.  5. 

The  French  knew  how  to  make  war  with  the  Englifh,  by 
not  putting  things  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  but  wearing  them 
by  long  fieges  of  towns,  and  ftrong  fortified  encampings.  Paeon. 

To  Enca'mp.  v.  a.  To  form  an  army  into  a  regular  camp ; 
to  order  to  encamp. 

Enca'mpment.  n.f.  [from  encamp.] 

1.  The  aft  of  encamping,  or  pitching  tents. 

2.  A  camp  ;  tents  pitched  in  order. 

Their  enemies  ferved  to  improve  them  in  their  encamp¬ 
ments,  weapons,  or  fomething  elfe.  Crew’s  Ccfmol.  Sac.  b.  iii. 
When  a  gcn’ral  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  encampment  o’er  the  fpacious  plain. 

Thick  rifing  tents  a  canvas  city  build.  Gays  Trivia. 

To  Enca've.  v.  a.  [from  cave.]  To  hide  as  in  a  cave. 

Do  but  encave  yourfelf, 

And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  fcorns, 

That  dwell  in  ev’ry  region  of  his  face  ; 

For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew.  Shahefp.  Othello. 

ENCEINTE,  n.f.  [French.]  Inclofure;  ground  inclofed 
with  a  fortification.  A  military  term  not  yet  naturalifed. 

To  Encha'fe,  v.  a.  [ efehauffer ,  French.]  To  enrage;  to 
irritate ;  to  provoke. 

The  wind  fhak’d  furge,  with  high  and  monftrous  main. 
Seems  to  caft  water  on  the  burning  bear, 

And  quench  the  guards  of  th’  ever-fired  pole  : 

I  never  did  like  moleftation  view 

On  the  enchafed  flood.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

To  Encha'in.  v.  a.  [enchainer,  French.]  To  faften  with  a 
chain  ;  to  hold  in  chains  ;  to  bind;  to  hold  in  bondage. 

What  fhould  I  do  !  while  here  I  was  enchain’d. 

No  glimpfe  of  godlike  liberty  remain’d.  Drydens  Virnl. 

To  ENCHA'NT.  v.  a.  [ enchanter ,  French.] 

1.  To  give  efficacy  to  any  thing  by  fongs  of  forcery. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  ling, 

Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring,  C 

Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macleth.  J 

Thefe  powerful  drops  thrice  on  the  threfhold  pour. 

And  bathe  with  this  enchanted  juice  her  door  ; 

That  door  where  no  admittance  now  is  found. 

But  where  my  foul  is  ever  hov’ring  round.  Granville. 

2.  To  fubdue  by  charms  or  fpells. 

Arcadia  was  the  charmed  circle,  where  all  his  fpirits  for 
ever  fhould  be  enchanted.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

One  whom  the  mufick  of  his  own  vain  tongue 
Doth  ravifh,  like  enchanting  harmony.  Sh.  Love's  Lab.  Lojl. 
John  thinks  them  all  enchanted:  he"  enquires  if  Nick  had 
not  given  them  fome  intoxicating  potion.  Arbuthnot’s  J.  Bull. 

3.  To  delight  in  a  high  degree. 

Too  dear  I  priz’d  a  fair  enchanting  face ; 

Beauty  unchafte  is  beauty  in  difgrace.  Pope’s  Odyffey,  b.  viii. 

Encha'nter.  n.f.  [enchanteur,  French.]  A  magician  ;  a  for- 
cerer ;  one  who  has  fpirits  or  demons  at  his  command  ;  one 
who  has  the  power  of  charms  and  fpells.  t 

Such  phalms,  fuch  apparitions,  are  excellencies  which  men 
applaud  in  themfelves,  conjured  up  by  the  magick  of  a  ft  rone 
imagination,  and  only  feen  within  that  circle  in  which  the 
enchanter  ftands.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Gladio,  by  valour  and  ftratagem,  put  to  death  tyrants,  en¬ 
chanters,  monfters,  and  knights.  Spectator,  N°.  597. 

Ardan,  that  black  enchanter,  whofe  dire  arts 
Enfluv’d  our  knights,  and  broke  our  virgin  hearts.  Grams. 

Ench a'ntingly.  adv.  [from  enchant.]  With  the  force  of 

enchantment. 
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enchantment.  It  is  improperly  ufed  in  a  paflivc  fenfe  in  the 
following  pafl'age. 

He’s  gentle;  never  fchool’d,  and  yet  learned  ;  full  of  noble 
device  ,  of  all  forts  enchantingly  belov’d.  Shake/  As  you  like  it. 
E  N  c  H  A  /N  r  WENT.  7i.  f.  [enchant emerit,  French .  j 
x.  Magical  charms ;  fpells ;  incantation;  forcery. 

The  Turks  thought  that  horrible  tempeft  was  brought  upon 
them  by  the  charms  and  enchantments  of  the  Perfian  magicians. 

Kno'lcs’s  Ili/iory  of  the  ‘Turks. 

2.  Irrefillible  influence  ;  overpowering  delight. 

Warmth  of  fancy  will  carry  the  loudeft  and  mod  univerfal 
applaufe,  which  holds  the  heart  of  a  reader  under  the  ftrong- 
^  ell  enchantment.  Pope's  Preface  to  the  Iliad . 

Encha'ntress.  n.  f  [enchanter efs^  French.] 

1 .  A  forcerefs ;  a  woman  verfed  in  magical  arts. 

Fell  banning  hag  !  Enchantrefs ,  hold  thy  tongue.  Shake/ 
I  have  it  by  certain  tradition,  that  it  was  given  to  the  firft 
who  wore  it  by  an  enchantrefs.  Tatler ,  N°.  52. 

2.  A  woman  whofe  beauty  or  excellencies  give  irrefiftible  in¬ 
fluence. 

b  rom  this  enchantrefs  all  thefe  ills  are  come ; 

^  ou  are  not  fafe  ’till  you  pronounce  her  doom.  Dryden . 

Oft  with  th’  enchantrejs  of  his  foul  he  talks, 

Sometimes  in  crowds  diftrefs’d.  Thomfon's  Springs  l.  105c. 

I  o  Encha'se.  v.  a.  [ enchaffeiy  French.] 
j .  1  o  infix  ;  to  enclofe  in  any  other  body  fb  as  to  be  held  faff, 
but  not  concealed. 

Like  polifh’d  iv’ry,  beauteous  to  behold  ; 

Or  Parian  marble,  when  enchas'd  in  gold.  Dryden' s  Virgil 
Words,  which,  in  their  natural  fituation,  fhine  like  jewels 
tnchafed  in  gold,  look,  when  tranfpofed  into  notes,  as  if  let 
in  Lad.  Felton  on  the  C'ajfcks. 

2.  1  o  adorn  by  being  fixed  upon  it. 

What  fee’ll  thou  there  ?  King  Henry’s  diadem. 

Enchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  !  Shak.  HenryVl. 

They  houfes  burn,  and  houfliold  gods  deface. 

To  drink  in  bowls  which  glitt’ring  gems  enchafe.  Dryden. 
Enche'ason.  n.  f.  [enchejin,  old  law  French.]  Caufe;  occa- 
hon.  Skinner.  Gomel.  Bailey. 

Certes,  faid  he,  well  mote  I  fhould  to  tell 
The  fond  encheafon  that  me  hither  led.  Fairy  Tpueen,  b.  ii. 
To  Enci'rcle.  v.  a.  [from  circle.]  Tofurround;  to  environ; 
to  inclofe  in  a  ring  or  circle ;  to  enring. 

That  flranger-gueft  the  Paphian  realn\  obeys, 

A  realm  defended  with  encircling  feas.  Pope's  Odyffey ,  b.  i. 

Beneath  a  fculptur’d  arch  he  fits  inthron’d ; 

The  peers  encircling ,  form  an  awful  round.  Pope's  Odyffey. 
Enci'rclet.  n.f.  [from  circle.']  A  circle;  a  ring. 

In  whofe  encirclets  if  ye  gaze, 

Your  eyes  may  tread  a  lover’s  maze.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Encli'ticks.  n.  f.  [lyxAmxa.]  Particles  which  throw  back 
the  accent  upon  the  foregoing  fyllable. 

To  Enclo'se.  v.  a.  [ enclos ,  French.] 

r.  To  part  from  things  or  grounds  common  by  a  fence. 

The  protector  caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  fet  forth  againfl 
«nclofures,  commanding  that  they  who  had  enclofed  lands,  ac- 
cullomed  to  lie  open,  fhould  lay  them  open  again.  Hayward. 

As  much  land  as  a  man  tills,  and  can  ufe  the  product  ©f, 
fo  much  he  by  his  labour  enclofes  from  the  common.  Locke. 

For  enclofing  of  land,  the  ufual  way  is  with  a  bank  fet  with 
quick.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  To  environ;  to  encircle;  to  furround;  to  encompafs;  to 
fhut  in  between  other  things  ;  to  include. 

The  fourth  row  a  beryl,  and  an  onyx,  and  a  jafper :  they 
fhafl  be  fet  in  gold  in  their  enclofings.  Ex.  xxviii.  20. 

The  peer  now  fpreads  the  glitt’ring  forfex  wide, 

T’  enclofe  the  lock;  now  joins  it,  to  divide.  Pope. 

Enclo'ser.  n.f  [from  enclofe.] 

•i .  One  that  enclofes,  or  feparates  common  fields  in  feveral  dif- 
tindt  properties. 

If  God  had  laid  all  common,  certainly 
Man  would  'have  been  th’  enclofer ;  butfince  now 
God  hath  impal’d  us,  on  the  contray, 

Man  breaks  the  fence.  Herbert. 

2.  Any  thing  in  which  another  is  enclofed. 

Enclosure,  n.f.  [from  enclofe.] 

1.  The  adl  of  enclofing  or  environing  any  thing. 

The  membranes  are  for  the  comprehenfion  or  enclofure  of 
all  thefe  together.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magick. 

2.  The  feparation  of  common  grounds  into  diftincl  pofleflions. 

Enclofures  began  to  be  frequent,  whereby  arable  land  was 
turned  into  pafture.  Bacon's  Hemy  VII. 

Touching  enclofures ,  I  am  not  ignorant  what  a  profitable 
purchafe  is  made  thereby,  becaufe  a  company  of  lands  inclofed 
are  thereby  improved  in  worth  two  or  three  parts  at  the 
leaft.  Hayward. 

3.  The  appropriation  of  things  common. 

Let  no  man  appropriate  what  God  hath  made  common  ; 
that  is  againfl  juftice  and  charity,  and  by  miraculous  accidents 
God  hath  declared  his  difpleafure  againfl  fuch  enc.ojure.  Taylor. 

4.  State  of  being  fhut  up  in  any  place ;  encompaffed,  or  en¬ 
vironed.  5 
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This  exprefles  particularly  the  enclofure  of  the  waters  withirt 
the  earth.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

bor  the  young,  during  its  enclojure  in  the  womb,  there  are 
formed  membranes  inveloping  it,  called  fecundines.  Ray. 

3.  'Ihe  fpace  enclofed;  the  fpace  comprehended  within  certain 
limits. 

And  all,  that  clfe  this  world’s  enclofure  bafe 
Hath  great  or  glorious  in  mortal  eye. 

Adorns  the  perfon  of  her  majefly.  Fairy  Vfucen^  b.  ii.  can.  2. 
They  are  to  live  all  in  a  body,  and  generally  within  the 
fame  enclofure ;  to  marry  among  themfelves,  and  to  eat  no 
meats  that  are  not  prepared  their  own  way.  Addijon's  Spectator. 
6.  Several  ;  ground  enclofed ;  ground  feparated  from  the 
common. 

’Tis  not  the  common,  but  the  enclofure  muft  make  him 
rich.  South's  Sermons. 

Enco'miast.  n.f.  ['tyxujju ar>!?.]  A  panegyrifl ;  a  proclaimer 
praife ;  a  praifer. 

The  Jefuits  are  the  great  encomiafls  of  the  Chinefe.  Locke. 
Ekcom  1  a/stic  al.  ladj.  [  ]  Panegyrical;  lau- 

Encomia'stick.  J  datory;  containing  praife;  bellowing 
praife. 

ENCC'MIUM.  n.f.  [  ■lyxvfAiov.]  Panegyrick  ;  praife;  elogy. 
How  eagerly  do  fome  men  propagate  every  little  encomium 
their  parafites  make  of  them.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  /  9- 
A  vile  encomium  doubly  ridicules; 

There’s  nothing  blackens  like  the  ink  of  fools.  Pope. 
To  Enco'mpass.  v.  a.  [from  compafs.] 

1.  To  enclofe  ;  to  encircle. 

Look  how  my  ring  encampaffeth  thy  finger ; 

Ev’n  fo  thy  breafl  enclofeth  my  poor  heart.  Shak.  Rich.  HI. 
Two  ftrong  ligaments  encompafs  the  whole  head  of  the 
femur.  Wifcman  s  Surgery. 

Poetick  fields  encompafs  me  around, 

And  flill  I  feem  to  tread  on  claflick  ground.  Addifon. 

2.  To  fhut  in  ;  to  furround  ;  to  environ. 

He,  having  fcarce  fix  thoufand  in  his  troop. 

By  three  and  twenty  thoufand  of  the  French 

Was  round  encompaffed,  and  fet  upon.  Sbakefp.  Henry  W; 

3.  To  go  round  any  place  :  as,  Drake  encompafled  the  world. 
Enco'mpassment.  n.f.  [from  encompafs .]  Circumlocution; 

remote  tendency  of  talk. 

Finding 

By  this  encompaffment  and  drift  of  queflion. 

That  they  do  know  my  fon,  come  you  more  near.  Shake/. 
Enco  re,  adv.  [French.]  Again ;  once  more.  A  word  ufed 
at  publick  fhows  when  a  finger,  or  fiddler,  or  buffoon  is  de- 
fired  by  the  audience  to  do  the  fame  thing  again. 

To  the  fame  notes  thy  fons  fhall  hum  or  fnore, 

And  all  thy  yawning  daughters  cry  encore.  Dunciad ,  b.  iv- 
ENCCVUNTER.  n.f.  [ encontre ,  French.] 

1.  Duel;  fingle  fight;  conflidl. 

Thou  hall  beat  me  out 

Twelve  feveral  times,  and  I  have  nightly  fince 

Dreamt  of  ^encounters  ’twixt  thyfelf  and  me.  Shakefpeare. 

Let’s  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits, 

And  fall  fomething  into  a  flower  method.  Shake/  Rich.  III. 

Pallas  th’  encounter  feeks ;  but  e’re  he  throws. 

To  Tufcan  Tiber  thus  addrefs’d  his  vows  ; 

O  facred  flream,  diredt  my  flying  dart. 

And  give  to  pafs  the  proud  Halefus’  heart.  Dryden' s  AEn. 

2.  Battle;  fight  in  which  enemies  rufh  againfl  each  other. 

Two  black  clouds 

With  heav’n’s  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Cafpian  ;  then  Hand  front  to  front, 

Hov’ring  a  fpace,  ’till  winds  the  fignal  blow 

To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air.  Milt.  Parad.  LoJ 

3.  Eager  and  warm  converfation,  either  of  love  or  anger. 

The  peaking  cornuto  comes  to  me  in  the  inflant  of  our 
encounter ,  after  we  had  fpoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy.  Shak. 

4.  Accidental  congrefs ;  hidden  meeting. 

Propitious  Pallas,  to  fecure  her  care, 

Around  him  fpread  a  veil  of  thicken’d  air. 

To  fhun  th’  encounter  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

5.  Accofling. 

But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

—Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent  the  loofe  encounters 
of  lafeivious  men.  Shakefpeare’ s  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Three  parts  of  Brutus 
Is  ours  already  ;  and  the  man  entire. 

Upon  the  next  encounter ,  yields  humours.  Shake/  Jul.  Caf. 
■6.  Cafual  incident;  occafion.  This  fenfe  is  fcarcely  Englifh. 

An  equality  is  not  fufficient  for  the  unity  of  character :  ’tis 
further  necefliiry,  that  the  fame  fpirit  appear  in  all  fort  of 
encounters.  Pope's  View  of  Epicft  Poetry. 

To  Enco'unt  er.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face. 

If  I  m-u ft  die, 

I  will  encounter  darknefs  as  a  bride, 

And  hug  it  in  mine  arms.  Shake/.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 
The  fafhion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  coft,  and  you  encoun¬ 
ter  it.  Shakefpeare’ s  Much  Ado  about  Nothin p 

Thole 
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Thou  ftrongcr  may’ft  endure  the  flood  of  light ; 

And,  while  in  /hades  I  chear  my  fainting  fight. 

Encounter  the  defcending  excellence.  Drycl.  State  of  Innocence. 
2»  To  meet  -in  a  hoftile  manner ;  to  rufh  againft  in  confli£E 
Putting  themfelves  in  order  of  battle,  they  encountered  their 
enemies.  Kno  lie  s'  s  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

3.  To  meet  with  reciprocal  kindnefs. 

See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts  thanks ; 

Both  Tides  are  even.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

4.  To  attack  ;  to  meet  in  the  front. 

Which  way  foever  we  turn  ourfelves,  we  are  encountered 
with  clear  evidences  and  fenfible  demonftrations  of  a  Deity. 

Tillotfon ,  Sermon  1. 

5.  To  oppofe;  to  oppugn. 

Jurors  are  not  bound  to  believe  two  witnefles,  if  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  fa<ft  does  reaforiably  encounter  them.  Hale. 

6.  To  meet  by  accident, 

I  am  raoft  fortunate  thus  to  encounter  you  : 

You  have  ended  my  bufmefs,  and  I  will  merrily 
Accompany  you  home.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

To  Enco'unter.  v.  n. 

1.  To  rufh  together  in  a  hoftile  manner;  to  conflict. 

And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  fo, 

As  doth  the  fury  of  two  defperate  men. 

Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall  and  die.  Shahef.  K .  John. 
Five  times,  Marcius, 

Have  I  fought  with  thee  ;  fo  often  haft  thou  beat  me  : 

And  wouldft  do  fo,  I  think,  fhould  we  encounter 

As  often  as  we  eat.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

2.  To  engage;  to  fight. 

Our  wars 

Will  turn  into  a  peaceful  comick  fport, 

When  ladies  crave  to  be  encounter'd  with.  Sbakefp.  H.  VI. 
Both  the  wings  of  his  fleet  had  begun  to  encounter  with  the 
Chriftians.  Knolles's  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

Thofe  who  have  the  moft  dread  of  death,  muft  in  a  little 
time  be  content  to  encounter  with  it,  whether  they  will  or  no. 

*  Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 

3.  To  meet  face  to  face. 

4.  To  come  together  by  chance. 

Enco'unterer.  n.  f.  [from  encounter.] 

1.  Opponent;  antagonift ;  enemy. 

The  lion  will  not  kick  with  his  feet,  but  he  will  ftrike  fuch 
a  ftroke  with  his  tail,  that  he  will  break  the  back  of  his  en¬ 
counter  er  with  it.  More's  Antidote  againji  Atheifm. 

The  do&rines  of  the  reformation  have  kept  the  field  againft 
all  encounterers ,  and  does  he  think  they  may  be  foiled  by  two 
or  three  remarks  ?  Atterbury  s  P ref.  to  Anf.  onConftd.  on  Luther. 

2.  One  that  loves  to  accoft  others.  An  old  term. 

Oh,  thefe  encounterers  !  fo  gilt  of  tongue, 

They  give  a  coafting  welcome  ere  it  comes ; 

And  wide  unclafp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklifh  reader.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Creffida. 
To  Enco'urage.  v.  a.  [encourager,  French.] 

1.  To  animate;  to  incite  to  any  thing. 

•  They  encourage  themfelves  in  an  evil  matter.  Pf  lxiv.  y. 

2.  To  give  courage  to;  to  fupport  the  fpirits ;  to  infpirit;  to 
embolden. 

I  would  neither  encourage  the  rebels,  nor  difeourage  the 
proteftants  loyalty.  King  Charles. 

3.  To  raife  confidence  ;  to  make  confident. 

I  doubt  not  but  there  are  ways  to  be  found,  to  affift  our 
reafon  in  this  moft  ufeful  part;  and  this  the  judicious  Hooker 
encourages  me  to  fay.  Locke . 

Encouragement,  n.  f.  [from  encourage.] 

1.  Incitement  to  any  action  or  pradice;  incentive. 

Such  ftrength  of  heart 
Thy  condud  and  example  gives ;  nor  fmall 
Encouragement,  Godolphin,  wife  and  juft.  Phillips. 

2.  Favour;  countenance;  fupport. 

For  when  he  dies,  farewel  all  honour,  bounty. 

All  generous  encouragement  of  arts.  Otway's  Orphan. 

The  reproach  of  immorality  will  lie  heavieft  againft  an 
eftablifhed  religion,  becaufe  thofe  who  have  no  religion  will 
profefs  themfelves  of  that  which  has  the  encouragement  of  the 
law.  Rogers ,  Sermon  9. 

Enco'urager.  n.f  [from  encourage.]  One  that  fupplies  in¬ 
citements  to  any  thing  ;  a  favourer. 

Live  then,  thou  great  encourager  of  arts, 

Live  ever  in  our  thankful  hearts.  Dryden. 

As  the  pope  is  himfelf  a  mafter  of  polite  learning,  and  a 
great  encourager  of  arts ;  fo  at  Rome  any  of  thofe  arts  im- 
•  mediately  thrives,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  prince. 

Addijon' s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

To  ENCRO'ACH.  v.  n.  [ accrocher ,  from  croc ,  a  hook,  Fr.J 

1.  To  make  invafions  upon  the  right  of  another  ;  to  put  a  hook 
into  another  man’s  pofleffions  to  draw  them  away. 

Thofe  Irifh  captains  of  countries  have  encroached  upon  the 
queen’s  freeholders  and  tenants.  Spcnfcr  on  Ireland. 

2.  To  advance  gradually  and  by  Health  upon  that  to  which  one 
has  no  right. 

The  fuperftition  that  rifeth  voluntarily,  and  by  degrees 
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mingleth  itfelf  with  the  rites,  even  of  every  divine  fen  ice, 
done  to  the  only  true  God,  muft  be  confidered  of  as  a  creep¬ 
ing  and  encroaching  evil.  Hooker ,  l>.  v.  /.  3. 

This  hour  is  mine;  if  for  the  next  I  care,  I  grow  too 
wide, 

And  do  encroach  upon  death’s  fide.  Herbert. 

'I  hey  fabled  how  the  ferpent,  whom  they  call’d 
Ophion,  with  Eurynome,  the  wide 
Encroaching  Eve  perhaps,  had  firft  the  rule 
Of  high  Olympus.  Milton's  Paradife  Left,  b.  x.  /.  582. 

Fh’  encroaching  ill  you  early  fiiould  oppofe  ; 

Flatter’d,  ’tis  worfe,  and  by  indulgence  grows.  Dryden. 
•  Next,  fenc’d  with  hedges  and  deep  ditches  round, 
Exclude  th’  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground.  Dryden. 

1  ifiphone,  let  loofe  from  under  ground, 

Before  her  drives  dtfeafes  and  affright ; 

And  every  moment  rifes  to  the  fight,  C 

Afpiring  to  the  ikies,  encroaching  on  the  light.  Dryden.  j 

E  N  c  R  o'a  c  H  e  R .  n.f.  [fr  c  m  encroach.  ] 

1.  One  who  feizes  the  poffeflion  of  another  by  gradual  and  filent 
means. 

The  bold  encrcachers  on  the  deep. 

Gain  by  degrees  huge  trails  of  land, 

’Till  Neptune,  with  one  gen’ral  iweep. 

Turns  all  again  to  barren  ftrand.  Swift, 

2.  One  who  makes  flow  and  gradual  advances  beyond  his 
rights. 

Full  drefs  creates  dignity,  augments  confcioufnefs,  and 
keeps  at  diftance  an  encroacher .  Clarifja. 

Encroachment,  n.f.  [from  encroach.] 

1.  An  unlawful  gathering  in  upon  another  man.  For  example  : 
if  two  mens  grounds  lying  together,  the  one  preffes  too  far 
upon  the  other ;  or  if  a  tenant  owe  two  /hillings  rent-fervice 
to  the  lord,  and  the  lord  takes  three :  fo  the  Spencers  en¬ 
croached  to  themfelves  royal  power  and  authority.  Covuel. 

But  this  ufurper  his  encroachment  proud 
Stays  not  on  man  :  to  God  his  tow’r  intends 
Siege,  and  defiance.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  xii.  /.  y  2. 
As  a  man  had  a  right  to  all  he  could  employ  his  labour 
upon,  fo  he  had  no  temptation  to  labour  for  more  than  he 
could  make  ufe  of:  this  left  rio  room  for  controverfy  about 
the  title,  nor  for  encroachment  on  the  right  of  others.  "  Locke. 

If  it  be  a  man’s  known  principle  to  depart  from  his  right, 
ill  men  will  make  unjuft  encroachments  upon  him.  At  cr bur x. 

The  people,  fince  the  death  of  Solon,  had  already  made 
great  encroachments.  Swift  on  the  Diffent.  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

2.  Advance  into  the  territories  or  rights  of  another. 

It  gave  the  ancient  Romans  an  opportunity  of  making  fo 
many  encroachments  on  the  fea,  and  of  laying  the  foundations 
of  their  palaces  within  the  very  borders  of  it.  Add  fen  on  Laly. 

ToEncu'mber.  v.  a.  [encombrer,  French.] 

I.  To  clog  ;  to  load  ;  to  impede. 

We  have,  by  this  many  years  experience,  found  that  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  good,  not  encumbered  with  any  notable  incon¬ 
venience.  Hooker ,  b.v.f.  20. 

Encumber'd  with  his  veft,  without  defence.  Dryden. 

1.  To  entangle;  to  embarrafs  ;  to  obftrudl. 

T  he  verbal  copier  is  encumbered  with  fo  many  difficulties  at 
once,  that  he  can  never  difentangle  himfelf.  "  Dryden. 

The  god  awak’d. 

And  thrice  in  vain  he  fhook  his  wing. 

Encumber'd  in  the  filken  fixing.  Prior. 

3.  To  load  with  debts:  as,  his  eft  ate  is  encumbered  with  mort- 
gages. 

Encu'mbrance.  n.f.  [from  encumber.] 

1.  Clog;  load;  impediment. 

Philofophers  agreed  in  defpifing  riches,  at  beft,  confi- 
dering  them  as  unneceflary  encumbrances  of  life.  Temple. 

Dead  limbs  are  an  encumbrance  to  the  body,  inftead  of  being 
of  ufe  to  it.  Addijon' s  Fieeholder ,  Ng.  13. 

2.  Excrefcence;  ufelefs  addition. 

Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load. 

The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrifick  woods.  Thonf.  Autumn. 

3.  Burthen  upon  an  eftate. 

In  refpedl  of  the  encumbrances  of  a  living,  confider  whether 
it  be  fufficient  for  his  family,  and  to  maintain  hofpirality.  Ayl 

Ency'clical.  adj.  [fyxvxuxL.  ]  Circular fent  round  through 
a  large  region. 

This  council  was  not  received  in  patriarchal  fees,  which 
is  evident  from  Photius’s  encyclical  epiftle  to  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  Stiilingfeet's  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rbm.  Idol. 

Enc  yclope'dia.  \n.  f.  [  e>xu.vXo®a  id;!*.]  The  circle  of 

Encyclopf/dy  \  fciences;  the  round  of  learning. 

Every  feience  borrows  from  ali  the  reft,  and  we  cannot  at¬ 
tain  any  fingle  one  without  the  encyclopady .  Glanv.  S.cpf.  c.  25. 

This  art  may  juftly  claim  a  place  in  the  en.ycl pacdia,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  ferves  fora  model  of  education  for  an  able  poli¬ 
tician.  Arbutbnot's  Hiftory  of  John  Bull. 

Ency'sted  adj.  [vk'ck-]  Fnclofed  in  a  vcficle  or  bag. 

Evcyfted  tumours  borrow  their  names  from  a  cyft  or  hag 
in  which  they  are  contained,  and  are  farther  diftinguiffied  by 
the  nature  of  their  contents.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

End. 


end 


END.  n- f  fenfe,  Saxon.] 

1.  7 'he  extremity  of  any  thing  materially  extended. 

Jonathan  put  forth  the  end  of  the  rod  that  was  in  his  hand, 
and  dipt  it  in  a  honeycomb.  ,  Sam  xiv  27. 

I'he  extremity  and  bounds  of  all  bodies  we  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  to  arrive  at ;  but,  when  the  mind  is  there,  it  finds  no¬ 
thing  to  hinder  its  progrefs  into  this  endlefs  expanfion  :  of  that 
it  can  neither  find,  nor  conceive  any  end.  locpe 

2.  The  fail  particle  of  any  affignable  duration. 

If  the  world’s  age  and  death  be  argu’d  well 
By  the  fun’s  fall,  which  now  tow’rds  earth  doth  bend 
Then  we  might  fear  that  virtue,  fince  fhe  fell  * 

So  low  as  woman,  fhould  be  near  her  end.  Donne. 

3  The  conclulion  or  ceffation  of  any  a&ion. 

Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  foils.  Gen.  xlix. 

1  et  vainly  moft  their  age  in  ftudy  fpend ; 

No  end  of  writing  books,  and  to  no  end.  Denham. 

1  he  caufes  and  defigns  of  an  adion  are  the  beginning: 
the  eftedts  of  thefe  caufes,  and  the  difficulties  that  are  met 
wit.i  in  the  execution  of  thefe  defigns,  are  the  middle;  and 
the  unravelling  and  refolution  of  thefe  difficulties,  are  the 

T'  ‘  .  P ape’s  View  of  Epic  Poem. 

4.  1  he  conclufion  or  laft  part  of  any  thing;  as,  the  end  of  a 
chapter;  the  end  of  a  difeourfe. 

5.  Ultimate  ftate  ;  final  doom. 

6.  I  he  point  beyond  which  no  progreffion  can  be  made. 

i  hey  reel  to  and  fro,  and  ftagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and 
are  at  their  wits  end.  pj~t  cvqj  2_ 

7.  Final  determination  ;  conclufion  of  debate  or  deliberation.  ‘ 

My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there’s,  an  end!  Shakefp. 

8.  Death;  fate;  deceafe.  J 

1  determine  to  write  the  life  and  the  end. ,  the  nature  and 
tho  fortunes  of  George  Villiers.  Woiton. 

The  foul  receives  intelligence, 

By  her  near  genius,  of  the  body’s  end. 

And  fo  imparts  a  fadnefs  to  the  fenfe.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

'  J  is  the  great  bufinefs  of  life  to  fit  ourfelves  for  our  end , 
and  no  man  can  live  well  that  has  not  death  in  his  eye.  L’E/lr. 
Remember  Milo’s  end, 

Wedg'd^in  that  timber  which  he  ftrove  to  rend.  Rofcommon. 

My  God,  my  father,  and  my  friend. 

Do  not  forfake  me  in  my  end.  Rofcommon. 

Unblam’d  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end.  J  Po^e. 

9.  Abolition  ;  total  lofs.  £ 

There  would  be  an  end  of  all^  civil  government,  if  the 
affignment  of  civil  power  were  by  fuch  inftitution.  Locke. 

10.  Uaufe  of  death;  deftroyer. 

Take  heed  you  dally  not  before  your  king. 

Left  he  that  is  the  fupreme  king  of  kings. 

Confound  your  hidden  falfhood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other’s  end.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 
lr.  Confequence;  event. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day’s  bufinefs  ere  it  come  ? 

But  it  fufficeth  that  the  day  will  end.  Shakefp.  Jul.  Ceefar . 
T  he  end  of  thefe  things  is  death.  Rom.  vi.  2 1. 

12.  Fragment;  broken  piece. 

Thus  I  cloathe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends ftol’n  forth  of  Holy  Writ, 

And  feem  a  faint.  Shakefpeare  s  Richard  III. 

13.  Purpofe;  intention 

There  was  a  purpofe  to  reduce  the  monarchy  to  a  republick, 
which  was  far  from  the  end  and  purpofe  of  that  nation.  Claren. 

I  have  lov’d ! 

What  can  thy  ends ,  malicious  beauty,  be  ? 

Can  he  who  kill’d  thy  brother,  live  for  thee  ?  Dryd.  Ind.  Em. 

Heav’n,  as  its  inftrument,  my  courage  fends  ; 

Heav’n  ne’er  fent  thofe  who  fight  for  private  ends.  Dryden. 
Others  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  fome  falfe  end  or  in¬ 
tention.  Addifon s  SpeRator,  N°.  255. 

14  I  hing  intended  ;  final  defign. 

Wifdom  may  have  framed  one  and  the  fame  thing  to  ferve 
oommodiouily  for  divers  ends ,  and  of  thofe  ends  any  one  may 
be  fufficient  caufe  for  continuance,  though  the  reft  have 
ceafed.  Hoskcr,  A  v.  f.  4.2. 

All  thofe  things  which  are  done  by  him,  have  fome  end  for 
which  they  are  done  ;  and  the  end  for  which  they  are  done,  is 
a  reafon  of  his  will  to  do  them.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  2. 

Her  only  end  is  never-ending  blifs; 

Which  is  the  eternal  face  of  GodJto  fee. 

Who  laft  of  ends,  and  firft  of  caufes  is; 

And  to  do  this,  fhe  muft  eternal  be.  .  Davies. 

The  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity.  1  Tim.  i.  5. 
Two  things  I  fliall  propound  to  you,  as  ends ;  fince  the  wife 
men  of  this  world  have  made  them  theirs.  Suckling. 

Such  conditions  did  fully  comply  with  all  thofe  ends,  for 
which  the  parliament  had  firft  taken  up  arms.  Clarendon. 

Hear  and  mark 

To  what  end  I  have  brought  thee  hither,  and  fhewn 
All  this  fair  fight.  Adi! ins  Paradije  Regained ,  b.  iii. 

Life,  with  my  Indamora,  I  would  chufe  ; 

But,  lofing  her,  the  end  of  living  lofe.  Dryden’ s  Aurengz. 


END 

<  For  when  fuccefs  a  lover’s  toil  attends; 
tew  afk  if  fraud  or  force  attain’d  hi$  ends.  Pope. 

.  .  e  ey,d  °f  our  faft  is  to  pleafe  God,  and  make  him  pro- 
Plt:i°us’  Smalridge’s  Sermons. 

15.  An  End.  [Probably  corrupted  from  on  end.]  Upright; 
erc£I :  as,  his  hair  ftands  an  end 

16.  An  End  has  a  fignification  in  low  language  not  eafily  ex¬ 
plained  ;  as,  moji  an  erpd,  commonly :  perhaps  it  is  properly  on 
end,  at  the  conclufion ;  or  corrupted  from  fome  old  word  not 
eafily  recoverable. 

Stay’ft  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 

Slave,  that,  ftill  an  end,  turns  me  to  fhame.  Shakefpeare. 

To  End.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.  J 

I>  To  terminate;  to  conclude;  to  finifh. 

That  but  this  blow 

Might  be  the  be-all,  and  the  end- all.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 
He  would  in  one  battle  end  quarrel  with  them,  either  win 
or  lofe  the  empire.  Knolles' s  Hifory  of  the  Turks. 

I  hat  expenfive  war  under  which  we  have  fo  long  groaned, 

en^e(^'  Smalridge’s  Sermons . 

2.  To  deftroy  ;  to  put  to  death. 

T  he  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought 
Thy  likenefs ;  for  inftead  of  thee,  king  Harry, 

This  fword  hath  ended  him.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV. 

To  End.  v.  n. 

1.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  be  finiftied. 

Yet  happy  were  my  death,  mine  ending  bleft. 

If  this  I  could  obtain,  that,  breaft  to  breaft, 

7  hy  bofom  might  receive  my  yielded  fpright.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii. 

7  hen  eafe  your  weary  Trojans  will  attend, 

And  the  long  labours  of  your  voyage  end.  Dryden’ s  Afn. 

2.  To  terminate;  to  conclude;  toceaie;  to  fail. 

Our  laughing,  if  it  be  loud  and  high,  commonly  ends  in  a 
deep  figh  ;  and  all  the  inftances  of  pleafure  have  a  fting  in  the 

_  _  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

His  fovereignty,  built  upon  either  of  thefe  titles,  could  not 
have  defeended  to  his  heir,  but  muft  have  ended  with  him.  Loc. 

7  0  Endamage,  v.a.  [from  damage.]  7omifchief;  to  pre¬ 
judice;  to  harm. 

Nor  ought  he  car’d  whom  he  endamaged 
By  tortous  wrong,  or  whom  bereav’d  of  right.  Fa,  heeen . 
And  it  cometh  fometime  to  pafs,  that  a  thing  unneceffary 
in  itfelf,  touching  the  whole  diredt  purpofe,  doth  notwith- 
ftanding  appear  convenient  to  be  ftill  held,  even  without  ufe, 
left,  by  reafon  of  that  coherence  which  it  hath  with  fome- 
what  moft  neceflary,  the  removal  of  the  one  fhould  endamage 
the  other.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  42. 

Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him, 

Your  flander  never  can  endamage  him.  Shakefpeare. 

Gather  our  foldiers,  fester’d  and  diiperft, 

And  lay  new  platforms  to  endamage  them.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

The  trial  hath  endamagf  d  thee  no  way  ; 

Rather  more  honour  left,  and  more  efteem.  Milton. 

WTen  an  erroneous  opinion  is  publifhed,  the  publick  is  en¬ 
damaged,  and  therefore  it  becomes  punifhable  by  the  magi- 

^rate*  _  South's  Sermons. 

A  great  alteration  doth  feldom  any  wife  endamoge  or  difor- 
der  the  globe.  Woochvard' s  Natural  Hifory. 

To  Endanger,  v.a..  [from  danger.] 

1.  To  put  into  hazard;  to  bring  into  peril. 

Every  one  defires  his  own  prefervation  and  happinefs,  and 
therefore  hath  a  natural  dread  of  every  thing  that  can  deftroy 
his  being,  or  endanger  his  happinefs.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  4. 

He  rais’d  the  reft. 

To  force  the  foes  from  the  Lavinian  fhore, 

And  Italy’s  endanger'd  peace  reftore.  Dryden  s  Mn.  b.  vii. 

My  kingdom  claims  your  birth  ;  my  late  defence, 

Of  our  endanger'd  fleet,  may  claim  your  confidence.  Dryden. 
Volatile  falts  never  exift  in  an  animal  body;  the  heat  re¬ 
quired  to  make  them  volatile,  endangers  the  animal. 

.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

I  he  intereft  endangered  is  no  lefs  than  our  title  to  heaven. 

rr^  .  ,  Ropers ,  Sermon  4. 

2.  I  o  incur  the  danger  of;  to  hazard. 

He  that  turneth  the  humours  back,  and  maketh  the  wound 
bleed  inwards,  endangereth  malign  ulcers.  Bacon’s  Ejfays. 

o  ndear.  v.a.  [from  dear.]  To  make  dear;  to  make 
beloved. 

All  thofe  inftances  of  charity  which  ufually  endear  each 
other,  fweetnefs  of  converfation,  frequent  admonition,  all 
fignifications  of  love  muft  be  e»xpreffed  towards  children.  Tavl. 

And  in  the  mixture  of  all  thefe  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  reft  endears.  Denham, 

T  he  only  thing  that  can  endear  religion  to  your  practice, 
will  be  to  raife  your  affedlions  above  this  world.  Wake 

Endr'a  rment.  n.f  [from  endear.] 

1.  7  he  caufe  of  love;  means  by  which  any  thing  is  endeared 

Tier  firft  endearments,  twining  round  the  foul.  Thomfon. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  endeared  ;  the  ftate  of  being  loved.  J  ' 

Is  not  the  feparate  property  of  a  thing  the  gre?t  caufe  of  its 
endearment  amongft  all  mankind  ?  Ssuth>s  Sermons. 

8  A 
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END 

When  a  man  (hall  have  done  all  that  he  cart  to  rtnake  one 
his  friend,  and  emptied  his  purfe  to  create  endearment  between 
them,  he  may,  in  the  end,  be  forced  to  write  vanity  and 
fruit  rat  ion.  South's  Sermons. 

ENDE'AVOUR..  n.f  [ devoir ,  French}  endevoir. J  Labour 
directed  to  fome  certain  end ;  effort  to  obtain  or  avoid. 

My  Itudied  purpofes  went 

beyond  all  man’s  endeavours.  Shakejpeare's  Henry  VIII, 
Heav’n  doth  divide 
The  Date  of  man  in  divers  functions, 

Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

Here  their  appointment  we  may  belt  difc.over, 

And  look  on  their  endeavour.  Shakefp ,  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 
I  take  imitation  of  an  author,  in  their  fenfe,  to  be  an  en¬ 
deavour  of  a  later  poet  to  write  like  one,  who  has  written  be¬ 
fore  him  on  the  fame  fubjedt.  Dryden. 

The  bold  and  fufficient  purfue  their  game  with  more  paf- 
fion,  endeavour ,  and  application,  and  therefore  often  fuc- 
ceed.  Temple. 

She  could  not  make  the  lealt  endeavour  towards  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  any  thing  that  hath  vital  and  organical  parts.  Ray. 

Such  an  aflurance  as  will  quicken  mens  endeavours  for  the 
obtaining  of  a  lelfer  good,  ought  to  animate  men  more  power¬ 
fully  in  the  purfuit  of  that  which  is  infinitely  greater.  Tillotf. 

This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  the  liberty  of  intellectual 
beings,  in  their  conllant  endeavours  after,  and  fteady  profecu- 
tion  of  true  felicity.  Locke. 

To  Endea'vour.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  labour  to  a 
certain  purpofe ;  to  work  for  a  certain  end. 

i  could  wilh  that  more  of  our  country-clergy  would  endea¬ 
vour  after  a  handfome  elocution.  Addifon's  Spectator,  N9.  106. 

Of  old,  thofe  met  rewards  who  could  excel ; 

And  thofe  were  prais’d,  who  but  endeavour’’ cl  well.  Pope. 

To  Enbea'vour.  v.  a.  To  attempt;  to  try. 

To  pray’r,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 

Though  but  endeavour' d  with  fincere  intent. 

Mine  ear  lhall  not  be  flow,  mine  ear  not  Ihut.  Milt.  P.  L. 

Endea'vourer.  n.  f  [from  endeavour. ]  One  who  labours  to 
a  certain  end. 

He  appears  an  humble  endeavourcr ,  and  fpeaks  honeftly  to 
no  purpofe.  Rymcr's  Tragedies  of  the  lajl  Age. 

Endeca'gon.  n.f.  [hhx»yo>.]  A  plain  figure  of  eleven  Tides 
and  angles. 

Ende'mial.  adj.  [sVV^-]  Peculiar  to  a  country;  ufed  of 

Ende'mical.  n  any  difeafe  that  affe&s  fever al  people  together 

Ende'mick.  j  in  the  lame  country,  proceeding  from  fome 
caufe  peculiar  to  the  country  where  it  reigns :  fuch  as  the 
feurvy  to  the  northern  climes.  °  Quincy. 

We  may  bring  a  confumption  under  the  notion  of  a  pan- 
demick,  or  endemick ,  or  rather  a  vernacular  difeafe,  to  Eng- 
land.  Harvey  on  Confumptions . 

Solenander,  from  the  frequency  of  the  plants  fpringing  up 
in  any  region,  could  gather  what  endemial  difeafes  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  fubjedt  to.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

An  endemial  difeafe, is  what  is  common  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

What  demonftrates  the  plague  to  be  endemial  to  Egypt,  is 
its  invafion  and  going  off  at  certain  feafons.  Arbuthn.  on  Air. 

ToEnde'nize.  v.  a.  [from  denizen.]  To  make  free;  to  en- 
franchife. 

It  hath  been  beautified  and  enriched  out  of  other  good 
tongues,  partly  by'enfranchifing  and  endenizing  ftrange  words. 

Camden's  Remains. 

To  ENDPCT.  )  r  .. 

To  ENDI'TE  \v- a-  [wditer,  Jr rench ;  dtCtum,  Latin.] 

i  -  To  charge  any  man  by  a  written  accufation  before  a  court  of 
juftice  :  as,  he  was  endited  for  felony. 

2.  do  draw  up ;  to  compofe  ;  to  write. 

Your  battles  they  hereafter  lhall  indite. 

And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight.  Waller. 

How  lhall  Filbert  unto  me  indite , 

When  neither  I  can  read,  nor  he  can  write.  Gay. 

Hear  how  learn’d  Greece  her  ufeful  rules  indites. 

When  to  reprefs,  and  when  indulge  our  flights  !  Pope. 
Endi  ctment.  ?  v‘f  [from  endite.]  A  bill  or  declaration  made 

Endi'tement.  5  in  form  of  law,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  or  an  accufation  for  fome  offence  exhibited  unto 
jurours,  and  by  their  verdidt  found  and  prefented  to  be  true, 
before  an  officer  can  have  power  to  punilh  the  fame  offence. 

Cowel. 

’Tis  neceffary  that  the  fpecies  of  the  crime  be  deferibed  in 
the  libel  or  articles,  which  our  Englifh  lawyers  call  an  in¬ 
dictment  or  information.  Aylijfe’s  Parer  gen. 

We  never  draw  any  indictment  at  all  againft  them,  but 
think  commendably  even  of  them.  Hooker. 

i  he  hand-writing  againft  him  may  be  cancelled  in  the 
court  of  heaven,  and  yet  the  indictment  run  on  in  the  court 
ot  confcience.  South's  Sermons . 

Attend  the  court,  and  thou  (halt  briefly  find 
In  that  one  place  the  manners  of  mankind ; 

Hear  the  endictments ,  then  return  again, 

Call  thyfclf  wretch,  and,  if  thou  dar’ft,  complain.  Dryden. 


END 

E'ndivE.  n.f.  [endive,  French  ;  intybum ,  Latin.] 

Endive ,  or  fuccory,  is  of  leveral  forts ;  as  the  white,  the 
green,  and  the  curled,  which  are  only  propagated  by  feed, 
that  is  longifh,  of  a  white-grey  colour,  flat  at  one  end,  and 
roundifh  at  the  other,  it’ grows  upon  the  ffocks  or  ftems  of 
the  preceding  year’s  growth.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

E'ndless.  adj.  [from  end.] 

j.  Without  end;  without  conclufion  or  termination. 

Nothing  was  more  endlejs  than  the  common  method  of 
comparing  eminent  writers  by  an  oppofition  of  particular 
paffages  in  them.  Pope's  Preface  to  the  Iliad. 

2.  Infinite  in  longitudinal  extent. 

As  it  is  pleaiant  to  the  eye  to  have  an  endlefs  profpedl,  fo  it 
is  fome  pleafure  to  a  finite  underftanding  to  view  unlimited 
excellencies.  Tillotfon. 

3.  Infinite  in  duration  ;  perpetual. 

None  of  the  heathens,  how  curious  foever  in  fearching  out 
all  kinds  of  outward  ceremonies,  could  ever  once  endeavour 
to  refemble  herein  the  church’s  care  for  the  endlejs  good  of 
her  children.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  18. 

But  after  labours  long,  and  fad  delay, 

Brings  them  to  joyous  reff,  and  endlefs  blifs.  Fairy  Fpucen. 

All  our  glory  extinCf,  and  happy  ftate, 

Here  fwallow’d  up  in  endlejs  mifery  !  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

4.  IncelTant;  continual. 

All  the  priefts  and  friars  in  my  realm. 

Shall  in  proceffion  fing  her  endlefs  praife.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

Each  pleafin.g  Blount  fhall  endlejs  fmiles  beftow, 

And  foft  Belinda’s  blufh  for  ever  glow.  Pope. 

E'ndlessly.  adv.  [from  endlefs.] 

1.  Inceffantly ;  perpetually. 

Though  his  promife  has  made  a  fure  entail  of  grace  to  all 
thofe  who  humbly  feek,  yet  it  no  where  engages  that  it  lhall 
importunately  and  endlefsly  renew  its  allaults  on  thofe  who  have 
often  repulfed  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Without  termination  of  length. 

Endlessness,  n.f  [from  endlefs.] 

1.  Perpetuity;  endlefs  duration. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  round  without  an  end. 

The  Tropick  circles  have. 

Yea,  and  thofe  fmall  ones,  which  the  poles  engrave, 

All  the  fame  roundnefs,  evennefs,  and  all 

The  endleffnefs  of  the  Equinodfial.  Donne. 

EN'Dlong.  adv.  [end  and  long.]  In  a  ftrait  line. 

Then  fpurring  at  full  fpeed,  ran  endlong,  on. 

Where  Thefeus  fat  on  his  imperial  throne.  Dryden. 

E'ndmost.  adj.  [end  and  moji .]  Remoteft;  furtheft;  at  the 
farther  end.  Did. 

ToENDO'RSE.  v.  a.  [endoffer,  French ;  dorfum,  Latin.] 

1.  To  regifter  on  the  back  of  a  writing;  to  luperfcribe. 

A  French  gentleman  fpeaking  with  an  Englifh  of  the  law 
falique,  the  Englifh  faid  that  was  meant  of  the  women  them- 
felves,  not  of  males  claiming  by  women.  The  French  gen¬ 
tleman  faid,  where  do  you  find  that  glofs?  TheEngliflh  an- 
fwered,  look  on  the  backfide  of  the  record  of  the  law  falique, 
and  there  you  lhall  find  it  endorfed.  Bacon’s  Apophth. 

Upon  credential  letters  was  endorfed  this  fuperfeription.  To 
the  king  who  hath  the  fun  for  his  helmet.  Hcwel’s  Vocal  Form. 

All  the  letters  I  can  find  of  your’s  I  have  fattened  in  a  folio 
cover,  and  the  reft  in  bundles  endorfed.  Swift  to  Pope. 

2;  To  cover  on  the  back 

Chariots,  or  elephants  endors'd  with  tow’rs 
Of  archers.  Milton  s  Paradije  Regain’d ,  b.  iii.  /.  329. 

Endorsement,  n.f  [from  endorfe.] 

1.  Superfcription  ;  writing  on  the  back. 

2.  Ratification. 

Th’  endorfement  of  fupreme  delight. 

Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood.  Her  bert. 

To  ENDO'W.  v.  a.  [incltare,  Latin;  encl.uairer,  French.] 

1.  To  enrich  with  a  portion. 

He  lhall  furely  endow  her  to  be  his  wife.  Exod.  xxii.  16. 

2.  To  fupply  with  any  external  goods. 

An  alms-houfe  1  intend  to  endow  very  bandfomely  for  a 
dozen  fuperannuated  hufbandmen.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

3.  To  enrich  with  any  excellence. 

I  at  firft  with  two  fair  gifts 
Created  him  endow'd ;  with  happinels 
And  immortality  ;  that  fondly  loft, 

T  his  other  ferv’d  but  to  eternize  woe.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl. 
Among  thofe  wli*o  are  the  moft  richly  endoived  by  nature, 
and  accomplifhed  by  their  own  induftry,  how  few  are  there 
whofe  vertues  ate  not  obfeured  ?  Addifon's  Spectator ,  N°.  255. 

God  did  never  command  us  to  believe,  nor  his  minifters  to 
preach  any  doClrine  contrary  to  the  reafon  he  hath  pleafed  to 
endow  us  with.  Swift. 

4.  To  be  the  fortune  of  any  one. 

1  do  not  think 

So  fair  an  outward,  and  fuch  ftuft  within, 

Endows  a  m^n  but  him.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

Endowment,  n.f.  [from  endow.] 

1.  Wealth  bellowed  to  any  petfon  or  ufe. 

2.  The  bellowing  or  alluring  a  dower;  the  fetting  forth  or 

fevering 
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fevering  a  fufficient  portion  for  a  vicar  toward  his  perpetual 
maintenance,  when  the  benefice  is  appropriated.  Cowel. 

A  chapel  will  I  build,  with  large  endowment.  Drydcn. 

3.  Gifts  of  nature. 

By  a  dcfire  of  fame,  great  endowments  are  not  fufFercd  to 
lie  idle  and  ufclefs  to  the  publick.  Addijon's  Spebtctor,  Nw.255* 
If  providence  fhews  itfelf  even  in  the  blemifhes  of  thefe 
creatures,  how  much  more  does  it  difcover  itfelf  in  their  feveral 
endowments ,  according  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
ported.  Addijon's  Spectator,  N°.  izi. 

To  EndU'e.  v.  a.  [indue,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fupply  with  mental  excellencies;  to  invert  with  intellec¬ 
tual  powers. 

Endue  them  with  thy  holy  fpirit.  Common  Prayer. 

Wifdom  was  Adam’s  inftrudtor  in  Paradife :  wifdom  endued 
the  fa: hers,  who  lived  before  the  law,  with  the  knowledge  of 
holy  things.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f  y. 

Thefe  banifh’d  men  that  I  have  kept  withal, 

Are  men  endu'd  with  worthy  qualities.  Shakefpeare . 

With  what  eafe, 

Endu'd  with  royal  virtues  as  thou  art. 

Appearing  and  beginning  noble  deeds, 

Might’rt  thou  expel  this  monfter  from  his  throne.  Milton. 
Whatfoever  other  knowledge  a  man  may  be  endued  withal, 
he  is  but  an  ignorant  perfon  who  doth  not  know  God,  the 
author  of  his  being.  Tillotfon's  Sermons. 

Every  Chriftian  is  endued  with  a  power;  whereby  he  is  en¬ 
abled  to  refift  and  conquer  temptations.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  6. 

2.  In  the  following  pallage  it  feems  incorreCtly  printed  for 
endow. 


Leah  faid,  God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry.  Gen. 

Endu  rance,  n.f.  [from  endure .] 

j.  Continuance;  laftingnefs. 

Some  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity  and  continuance, 
others  more  late  and  of  lefs  endurance.  Spenjer's  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Patience;  the  a£t  of  fupporting;  fufterance. 

Great  things  of  fmall 
One  can  create  ;  and  in  what  place  foe’er 
Thrive  uijder  evil,  and  work  eafe  out  of  pain. 

Through  labour  and  endurance.  Milton' s  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  ii. 
Their  ’fortitude  was  mod  admirable  in  their  patience  and 
endurance  of  all  evils,  of  pain,  and  of  death.  Temple. 

3.  Delay  ;  procraftination.  Obfolete. 

I  fhould  have  ta’en  fome  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourfelf  and  your  accufers,  and  have  heard  you. 

Without  endurance  further.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

To  ENDU'RE.  v.  a.  [ endurer ,  French;  durare ,  Latin.]  To 
bear  ;  to  undergo  ;  to  fuftain  ;  to  fupport. 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemn’d,  and  mull 
Endure  our  law.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

The  hardnefs  of  bodies  is  caufed  chiefly  by  the  jejunenefs 
of  the  fpirits,  and  their  imparity  with  the  tangible  parts, 
which  make  them  not  only  hard,  but  fragile,  and  lefs  enduring 
of  prefi’ure.  Bacon's  Natural Hi/lory,  N°.  84.4. 

So  dear  I  love  him,  that  with  him  all  deaths 
J  could  endure ;  without  him,  live  no  life.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
The  gout  haunts  ufually  the  eafy  and  the  rich,  the 
nice  and  the  lazy,  who  grow  to  endure  much,  becaufe  they 
can  endure  little.  Temple. 

I  wifh  to  die,  yet  dare  not  death  endure .  Dryd.  Aurengz. 

Both  were  of  fhining  rtce’,  and  wrought  fo  pure. 

As  might  tiie  ftrokes  of  two  luch  arms  endure.  Drydcn. 

To  Endu're.  v.  n. 

1.  Tolaft;  to  remain  ;  to  continue. 

Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perifheth,  but  for  that  meat 
which  endureth  unto  everlafting  life.  John  vi.  27. 

Doth  the  crown  endure  to  every  generation  ?  Prov.  xxvii. 
By  being  able  to  repeat  meafures  of  time,  or  ideas  of  Rated 
length  of  duration  in  our  minds,  we  can  imagine  duration, 
where  nothing  does  really  endure  or  exift.  Loch. 

A  charm,  that  fhall  to  age  endure 
The  mind  benevolent  and  pure.  Anon. 

2.  To  brook;  to  bear ;  to  admit. 

For  how  can  I  endure  to  fee  the  evil  that  fhall  come  unto 
my  people  ?  Or  how  can  I  endure  to  fee  the  deftruhtion  of 
my  kindred  ?  Efth.  viii.  6. 

Our  great  Englifh  lords  could  not  endure  that  any  kings 
fhould  reign  in  Ireland  but  themfdvcs  ;  nay,  they  could  hardly 
endure  that  the  crown  of  England  fhould  have  any  power  over 
them.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Endu'rer.  n.f  [from  endure.] 

1.  One  that  can  bear  or  endure  ;  fuftainer;  fufferer. 

They  are  very  valiant  and  hardy  ;  for  the  moft  part -great 
endurers  of  cold,  labour,  hunger,  and  ail  hardinefs.  Spenfer. 

2.  Continuer  ;  lafter.  > 

E  ndwise,  adv.  [end and  wife.]  Erectly;  uprightly;  on  end. 
A  rude  and  unpoliflibd  America,  peopled  with  flothful  and 
naked  Indians,  living  in  pitiful  huts  and  cabbins,  made  of 
poles  fet  endwife.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

IoE'necate.  v.  a.  [eneco,  Latin.]  7'o  kill ;  to  deftroy. 
Some  plagues  partake  of  luch  a  pernicious  degree  of  ma- 
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lignity,  that,  in  the  manner  of  a  moft  prefentaneous  poifori; 
they  enecate  in  two  or  three  hours,  fuddcnly  corrupting  of  ex- 
tinguifhing  the  vital  fpirits.  Harvey  on  the  Plague. 

Enemy.  n.f.  [ ennemi ,  French  ;  inimicus ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  publick  foe. 

All  thefe  ftatutes  fpeak  of  Englifh  rebels  and  Irifli  enemies ; 
as  if  the  irifh  had  never  been  in  condition  of  fubjeCts,  but 
always  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

I  he  enemy  thinks  of  raifing  threefcore  thoufand  men  for 
the  next  Summer.  Adclifon  on  the  State  of  the  War. 

2.  A  private  opponent;  an  antagonirt. 

3.  Any  one  who  regards  another  with  malevolence ;  not  a 
friend. 

Kent,  in  difguife, 

Follow’d  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  fervice 
Improper  for  a  Have.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear . 

4.  One  that  diflikes. 

He  that  defignedly  ufes  ambiguities,  ought  to  be  looked  on 
as  an  enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge.  Locke. 

Bold  is  the  critick,  who  dares  prove 
Thefe  heroes  were  no  friends  to  love  ; 

And  bolder  he  who  dares  aver, 

7  hat  they  were  enemies  to  war.  Prior . 

5*  [In  theology.]  7  he  fiend  ;  the  devil. 

Defend  us  from  the  danger  of  the  enemy.  Common  Prayer . 

EnERGE'ticK.  adj .  [in^yrinrucoi;.] 

1.  Forcible;  active;  vigorous;  powerful  in  effect;  efficacious. 

2.  Operative;  active;  working;  not  at  reft. 

If  then  we  will  conceive  of  God  truly,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can,  adequately,  we  muft  look  upon  him  not  only  as  an  eter¬ 
nal  Being,  but  alfo  as  a  Being  eternally  eneroetick.  Grew » 
E'NERGY.  n.f  j>'gy„*.] 

1.  Power  not  exerted  in  aCtion. 

They  are  not  effective  of  any  thing,  nor  leave  no  work 
benind  them,  but  are  energies  merely  ;  for  their  working  upon 
mirrours,  and  places  of  echo,  doth  not  alter  any  thing  in 
thofe  bodies.  Bacon . 

2.  k  orce  ;  vigour ;  efficacy  ;  influence. 

Whether  with  particles  of  heav’nly  fire 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  foul  infpire; 

Or  earth,  but  new  divided  from  the  fky. 

And  pliant  ftill,  retain’d  th’  ethereal  energy.  Dryden. 

God  thinketh  with  operation  infinitely  perfed,  with  an 
omnipotent  as  well  as  an  eternal  energy.  Grew's  Cofnol.  Sac. 

Beg  the  blefled  Jefus  to  give  an  energy  to  your  imperfeCt 
prayers,  by  his  moft  powerful  interceffion.  Smalridge’ s  Serm . 

What  but  God  ! 

Infpiring  God  !  who,  boundlefs  fpirit  all; 

And  unremitting  energy ,  pervades, 

Adjufts,  fuftains,  and  agitates  the  whole.  Thomfons  Spring. 

3.  Faculty;  operation. 

Matter,  though  divided  into  the  fubtileft  parts,  moved  fwift- 
ly,  is  fenfelefs  and  ftupid,  and  makes  no  approach  to  vital 
energy.  Lay  on  fpe  Creation ; 

How  can  concuffion  of  atoms  beget  felf-confcioufnefs, 
and  other  powers  and  energies  that  we  feel  ill  olir  minds  ? 

Bentley . 

4.  Strength  of  expreffion ;  force  of  fignification;  fpirit;  life. 

Who  did  eVer,  in  French  authors,  fee 
The  comprehenfive  Englifh  energy.  Rofcomrrion. 

Swift  and  ready,  and  familiar  communication  is  made  by 
fpeech ;  and,  when  animated  by  elocution,  it  acquires  a  greater 
life  and  energy,  ravifhing  and  captivating  the  hearers.  Holder. 

Many  words  deferve  to  be  thrown  out  of  our  language,  and 
not  a  few  antiquated  to  be  reftored,  on  account  of  their  energy 
and  found.  Swift. 

io  Fne'rvatE.  v.  a.  [enervo,  Latin.]  To  weaken;  to 
deprive  of  force;  to  emafculate. 

Great  empires,  while  they  ftand,  do  enervate  and  deftroy 
the  forces  of  the  natives  which  they  have  fubdued;  refting 
upon  their  own  protecting  forces.  Bacon ,  EJfay  59. 

Sheepifh  loftnefs  often  enervates  thofe  who  are  bred  like 
fondlings  at  home.  Locke. 

On  each  enervate  firing  they  taught  the  note, 

To  pant;  or  tremble  through  an  eunuch’s  throat.  Pope. 

kootmen  exercife  themfelves,  whilft  their  enervated  lords 
are  foftly  lolling  in  their  chariots.  Arbuthn.  and P ope' s  M.  Scrib. 

Enerva'tign.  n. f.  [from  enerve.] 

1.  7  he  a£t  of  weakening;  emafculation. 

2. ^  I  he  Hate  of  being  weakened  ;  effeminacy. 

7oEne'rve.  v.  a.  [ enervo ,  Latin.]  To  weaken;  to  break 

the  force  of ;  to  crufli. 

We  fhall  be  able  perfectly  to  folve  and  enerve  their  force. 

Digby  on  Bodies. 

Such  objeCt  hath  the  pow’r  to  foft’n  and  tame 
Severe#  temper,  fmooth  the  rugged’ft  brow, 

Enerve ,  and  with  voluptuous  hope  dilfolve.  Milt.  Par.  Reg. 

To  Enfa'mish.  v.  a.  [from  famijh.]  To  ftarve;  to  famifh  * 
to  kill  with  hunger.  Dili. 

To  Enfe'eble.  v.a.  [from  feeble.]  To  weaken;  to  ener¬ 
vate  ;  to  deprive  of  rtrength. 
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I’ve  belied  a  lady, 

The  princefs(of  this  country  ;  and  the  air  on’t 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me  Shakefpeares  Cymbelbu. 

My  people  are  with  licknefs  much  enfeebled.  Sheik.  H.  V. 

Much  hath  hell  debas’d,  and  pain 
Enfeebl'd  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heav’n !  Milt.  Farad.  Lojl. 
Some  there  are  that  employ  their  time  in  affairs  infinitely 
below  the  dignity  of  their  perfons;  and  being  called  by  God, 
or  the  republiclc,  to  bear  great  burdens,  do  enfeeble  their  un- 
derftandings,  and  difable  their  perfons,  by  fordid  and  brutifh 
bufinefs.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Sure,  nature  form’d  me  of  her  fofteft  mould, 

Enfeebled  all  my  foul  with  tender  paffions, 

And  funk  me  even  below  my  own  weak  fex.  Addif.  Cato. 

To  ENFE'OFF.  v.  a.  [fcoffasnentusn,  low  Latin.]  To  invert 
with  any  dignfties  or  pofleflions.  A  law  term. 

If  the  eldeft  fon  enfeoff  the  fecond,  referving  homage, 
and  that  homage  paid,  and  then  the  fecond  fon  dies  without 
iflue,  it  will  defeend  to  the  eldeft  as  heir,  and  the  feignory  is 
extindt.  Hale's  Common  Law  of  England. 

Enfeoffment,  n.f  [from  enfeff.] 

r.  The  adt  of  enfeoffing. 

2.  I  he  inftrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is  inverted  with  pof- 
feffions. 

To  EnfeTter.  v.  a.  [from  fetter .]  To  bind  in  fetters;  to 
enchain. 

His  foul  is  fo  enfetter'd  to  her  love, 

That  fhe  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  flie  lift.  Sh.  Othello. 

ENF1LA' L)E.  n.f.  [Fr.J  A  ftrait  paftage  ;  any  thing  through 
which  a  right  line  may  be  drawn. 

To  Enfila'de.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pierce  in  a  right 
line. 

The  avenues,  being  cut  through  the  wood  in  right  lines, 
were  enfiladed  by  the  Spanifli  canon.  Expedition  to  Carthagena. 

To  Enfi're.  v.  a.  [from  fire.]  To  fire ;  to  fet  on  fire;  to 
kindle. 

So  hard  thofe  heavenly  beauties  be  enfird , 

As  things  divine,  leaft  paffions  do  imprefs.  Spenfir. 

1  o  Enforce,  v.  a.  [ enforcir ,  French.] 

1.  1  o  give  ftrength  to ;  to  ftrengthen ;  to  invigorate. 

2.  To  make  or  gain  by  force. 

The  idle  ftroke,  enforcing  furious  way. 

Miffing  the  mark  of  his  mifaimed  fight, 

Did  fall  to  ground.  Fairy  Ffiueen,  b.  i.  cant.  8.  Jlan.  8. 

3-  T  o  put  in  adt  by  violence. 

Sker  away  as  fwift  as  ftones 

Enforced  from  the  old  Affyrian  flings.  Shakefp.  Henry  V, 

4*  T  o  inftigate;  to  provoke;  to  urge  on  ;  to  animate. 

Fear  gave  her  wings,  and  rage  enforc'd  my  flight 
Through  woods  and  plains.  Fairy  Ahtcen,  b.  ii.  cant.  4. 

If  you  knew  to  whom  you  fhew  this  honour, 

I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work. 

Than  cuftomary  bounty  can  enforce  you.  Sh.  Merch  of  Ven. 

5.  To  urge  with  energy. 

Let  them  aflemble ; 

And,  on  a  fafer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  elediion  ;  enforce  his  pride, 

And  his  old  hate  to  you.  Shakcfpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

He  prevailed  with  him,  by  enforcing  the  ill  confequence  of. 
his  refufal  to  take  the  office,  which  would  be  interpreted  to 
his  diflike  of  the  court.  Clarendon. 

To  avoid  all  appearance  of  difaffedfion,  I  have  taken  care 
to  enforce  loyalty  by  an  invincible  argument.  Swift. 

6.  To  compel;  to  conftrain. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 

T  hat  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil.  Shak.  H.  IV. 
A  juft  difdain  conceived  by  that  queen,  that  fo  wicked  a 
rebel  fhould  prevail  againft  her,  did  move  and  almoft  enforce 
her  to  fend  over  that  mighty  army.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

7.  I  o  prefs  with  a  charge.  Little  ufed. 

In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he  affedls 
Tyrannick  pow’r:  if  he  evade  hs  there. 

Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people, 

And  that  the  fpoil  got  on  the  Amiates 

Was  ne’er  diftributed.  Shakcfpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

To  Enforce,  v.n.  To  prove;  to  evince;  to  fhew  beyond 
contradidfion. 

Which  laws  in  fuch  cafe  we  muft  obey,  unlefs  there  be 
reafon  fhewed,  which  may  neceflarily  enforce  that  the  law  of 
reafon,  or  of  God,  doth  enjoin  the  contrary.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Enforce,  n.f.  [from  force.  J  Power;  ftrength. 

He  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  fingle  fight, 

As  a  petty  enterprife  of  fmall  enforce.  Milton's  Agoniflcs. 

Enfo'rcedly.  adv.  [from  enforce.]  By  violence;  not  volun¬ 
tarily  ;  not  fpontaneoufly ;  not  by  choice. 

If  thou  didft  put  this  fow’r  cold  habit  on, 

1  o  caftigate  thy  pride,  ’twere  well ;  but  thou 
Do’fl;  it  enforcedly  :  thoud’ft  courtier  be, 

Wert  thou  not  beggar.  Shakcfpeare' s  Timon. 

Enforcement.  n  f  [from  enforce.] 

1.  An  adt  of  violence;  compulfion  ;  force  offered. 

Confefs  ’twas  her’s,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
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You  got  it  from  her.  Shakefp.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 
He  that  contendeth  againft  thefe  enforcements ,  may  eafily 
mafter  or  refift  them.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

2.  Sandtion  ;  that  which  gives  force  to  a  law. 

'The  rewards  and  punifhments  of  another  life,  which  the 
Almighty  has  eftablifhed  as  the  enforcements  of  his  law,  are 
of  weight  enough  to  determine  the  choice.  Locke. 

3.  Motive  of  convidtion;  urgent  evidence. 

'Fhe  perfonal  defeent  of  God  himfelf,  and  his  aftumption 
of  our  fiefh  to  his  divinity,  was  an  enforcement  beyond  all  the 
methods  of  wifdom  that  were  ever  made  ule  of  in  the 
world.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

4.  Preffing  exigence. 

More  than  I  have  faid. 

The  leifure  and  enfir.ement  of  the  time 

Forbids  to  dwell  on.  Shakcfpeare' s  Richard  TIL 

Enfo'rcer.  n.f  [from  enforce.]  Compeller ;  one  who  eft edls 
by  violence. 

When  a  man  tumbles  a  cylinder  or  roller  down  an  hill* 
’tis  certain  that  the  man  is  the  violent  enforcer  of  the  firft  mo¬ 
tion  of  it.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

Enfo'uldred.  adj.  [from  foudre ,  French.]  Mixed  w'ith 
lightning. 

Heart  cannot  think  what  outrage  and  what  cries. 

With  foul  enfouldred  fmoak  and  flafhing  fire, 

The  hell- bred  beaft  threw  forth  unto  the  fkies.  Fairy  ffiueen. 

To  Enfranchise  v.a.  [from  franchife.] 

1.  To  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman. 

The  Englifh  colonies,  and  fome  fepts  of  the  Irifhry,  en- 
franchifed  by  fpecial  charters,  were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  laws.  Davies  on  Ireland.- 

Romulus  wras  the  natural  parent  of  all  thofe  people  that 
were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Rome,  or  of  thofe  that  were  after 
incorporated  and  enfranchifed  into  that  name,  city,  or  govern¬ 
ment.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  To  fet  free  from  flavery. 

Men,  forbearing  wine,  come-from  drinking  healths  to  a 
draught  at  a  meal ;  and,  laftly,  to  difeontinue  altogether:  but 
if  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  refolution  to  enfranchife  him¬ 
felf  at  once,  that  is  the  beft.  Bacon's  Effays. 

If  they  won  a  battle,  prifoners  became  flaves,  and 
continued  fo  in  their  generations,  unlefs  enfranchifed  by  their 
mafters.  Temple . 

3.  To  free  or  releafe  from  cuftody. 

The  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyfhip, 

Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  miflrefs 
Did  hold  his  eyes  loekt  in  her  cryftal  looks. 

— Belike,  that  now  (he  hath  enfranchis'd  them, 

Upon'  fome  other  pawn  for  fealty.  Shakcfpeare. 

4.  Todenifen;  to  endenifen. 

Thefe  words  have  been  enfranchifed  amongft  us.  Watts. 

Enfranchisement,  n.f.  [from  enfranchife .] 

1.  Inveftiture  of  the  privileges  of  a  denifen. 

The  incorporating  a  man  into  any  fociety,  or  body  politick. 
For  example,  he  that  is  by  charter  made  denizen  of  England, 
is  faid  to  be  enfranchifed  ;  and  fo  is  he  that  is  made  a  citizen 
of  London,  or  other  city,  or  burgefs  of  any  town  corporate, 
becaufe  he  is  made  partaker  of  thofe  liberties  that  appertain  to 
the  corporation.  Cowel. 

His  coming  hither  hath  no  farther  fcope. 

Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchifement  immediate  on  his  knees.  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 

2.  Releafe  from  prifon  or  from  flavery. 

Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Caft  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontroul’d  enfranchifesnent.  Sbahefi  Richard  II. 

Enfro'zen.  particip.  [from  frozen.]  Congealed  with  cold. 

Yet  to  augment  the  anguifh  of  my  fmart. 

Thou  haft  enfrozen  her  difdainful  breaft, 

That  no  one  drop  of  pity  there  doth  reft.  Spenfir  on  Love. 

To  ENGAYtE.  v.  a.  [engager ,  French.] 

1.  To  make  liable  for  a  debt  to  a  creditor. 

I  have  engag'd  myfelf  to  a  dear  friend. 

Engag’d  my  friend  to  his  meer  enemy, 

To  feed  my  means.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

2.  To  impawn  ;  to  flake. 

They  mod  per  fid  ion  fly  condemn 
Thofe  that  engag'd  their  lives  for  them.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

3.  Toenlift;  to  bring  into  a  party. 

All  wicked  men  are  ot  a  party  againft  re’igion:  fome  luft 
or  intcreft  engageth  them  againft  it.  7  illotjon  s  Sermons. 

4.  To  embark  in  an  affair  ;  to  enter  in  an  undertaking. 

So  tar  had  w;e  engaged  ourfelves,  unfortunate  fouls,  that  wre 
lifted  not  to  complain,  fince  our  complaints  could  not  but  carry 
the  greateft  aceufation  to  ourfelves.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Before  I  engage  myfelf  in  giving  any  anfwer  to  this  ob¬ 
jection  of  incoif  umptible  lights,  I  would  fee  the  effedt  cer¬ 
tainly  averred.  T)igby  on  Bodies. 

5.  To  unite  ;  to  attach;  to  make  adherent. 

This  humanity  and  good-nature  engages  every  body  to  him, 
fo  that  when  he  is  pleafant  upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family 
are  in  good  humour.  Addifon's  Spectator,  NY  106. 

6.  To 
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6.  To  induce;  to  win  by  pleafing  means;  to  gain. 

To  cv’ry  duty  he  cou’d  minds  engage , 

Provoke  their  courage,  and  command  their  rage.  Waller . 

His  beauty  thefe,  and  thofe  his  blooming  age, 

The  reft  his  houfe  and  his  own  fame  engage.  Dryden’ s  JEn. 

So  fhall  I  court  thy  deareft  truth, 

When  beauty  ceafes  to  engage  ; 

So  thinking  on  thy  charming  youth. 

I’ll  love  it  o’er  again  in  age. 

7.  To  bind  by  any  appointment  ®r  contraft. 

We  have  been  firm  to  our  allies,  without  declining  any 
expence  to  which  we  had  engaged  ourfelves,  and  we  have  even 
exceeded  our  engagement.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

S.  To  feize  by  the  attention. 

9.  To  employ  ;  to  hold  in  bufinefs. 

For  I  fhall  fing  of  battles,  blood  and  rage, 

Which  princes  and  their  people  did  engage.  Dryden. 

1C.  To  encounter  ;  to  fight. 

The  rebel  knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage , 

Proves  the  juft  vidim  of  his  royal  rage.  *  p0pe. 
To  Enca'ge.  v.  n. 

1.  To  conflict;  to  fight. 

Upon  advertifement  of  the  Scots  army,  the  earl  of  Holland 
was  fent  with  a  body  to  meet  and  engage  with  it.  Clarendon. 

2.  I  o  embark  in  any  bufinefs  ;  to  enlift  in  any  party. 

’1  is  not,  indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  fwell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noife.  Dryden’s  Per /.  Sat.  5. 

Enga'gement.  n.f  [from  engage ;  engagement ,  French. J 

1.  The  ad  of  engaging,  impawning,  or  making  liable  to  a 
debt. 

2.  Obligation  by  contrad. 

We  have,  in  expence  of  blood,  exceeded  our  engagements. 

Atterbury s  Sermons. 

3.  Adherence  to  a  party  or  caufe;  partiality. 

This  pradice  may  be  obvious  to  any  who  impartially,  and 
without  engagement ,  is  at  the  pains  to  examine.  Swift. 

4.  Employment  of  the  attention. 

Play,  either  by  our  too  conftant  or  too  long  engagement  in 
it,  becomes  like  an  employment  or  profeflion.  Rogers’s  Serm. 

5.  Fight;  eonflid;  battle. 

Our  army,  led  by  valiant  Torrifmond, 

Is  now  in  hot  engagement  with  the  Moors. 

Encourag’d  by  defpair,  or  obftinate 
To  fall  like  men  in  arms,  fome  dare  renew 
Feeble  engagement ,  meeting  glorious  fate  » 

On  the  firm  land. 

6.  Obligation ;  motive. 

This  is  the  greateft  engagement  not  to  forfeit  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Hammond’s  Fundamentals. 

To  Enga'ol.  v.  a.  [from  gaol.]  Toimprifon;  to  confine. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol  d  my’  tongue, 

Doubly  portcullis ’d  with  my  teeth  and  lips.  Shake/.  R.  II. 
To  Enga'rrison.  v.  a.  [from  garri/on]  To  proted  by  a 
o-arrifon. 

O  ^ 

Neptune  with  a  flying  guard  doth  engarri/on  her  flrongly. 

Howel’s  Vocal  Forrejl. 

To  Enge'nder.  v.  a.  [ engendrer ,  French. J 

1.  To  beget  between  different  fexes. 

This  baftard  love  is  engendered  betwixt  luft  and  idlenefs.  Sid. 

2.  To  produce;  to  form. 

Oil  nature!  thou,  who  of  the  felf- fame  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  pufft, 
Engender ’ft  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue.  Shake/p.  Tirnon. 

Again,  if  fouls  do  other  fouls  beget, 

’Tis  by  themfelves,  or  by  the  body’s  pow’r  : 

If  by  themfelves,  what  doth  their  working  let, 

But  they  might  fouls  engender  ev’ry  hour  ?  Davies. 

3.  To  excite  ;  to  caufe  ;  to  produce. 

Say,  canyoufaft?  Your  ftomachs  are  too  young. 

And  abftinence  engenders  maladies.  Shakej.  Love’s  Lab.  Lojl. 

The  prefence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongft  his  fubjeds  and  his  loyal  friends.  Shake/.  HenryVl. 

That  engenders  thunder  in  his  breaft, 

And  makes  him  roar  thefe  accufations  forth  Shake/.  H.  VI. 
It  unloads  the  mind,  engenders  thoughts,  and  animates 
virtue.  Addi/ons  Spectator,  N°.  93. 

4.  To  bring  forth. 

Vice  engenders  fhame,  and  folly  broods  o’er  grief.  Prior. 
To  Enge'nder.  v.  n.  To  be  caufcd  ;  to  be  produced. 

Thick  clouds  are  fpread,  and  ftorms  engender  there.  Dryd. 
E'NGINE.  n. /.  [engin,  French  ;  ingegn ',  Italian.] 

I.  Any  mechanical  complication,  in  which  various  movements 
and  parts  concur  to  one  effed. 

A  military  machine. 

This  is  our  engine ,  towers  that  overthrows  ; 

Our  fpear  that  hurts,  our  fword  that  wounds  our  foes.  Fair/. 
Any  inftrumer.t. 

The  fword,  the  arrow,  the  gun,  with  many  terrible  e«- 
gines  of  death,  will  be  well  employed.  Raleigh’s  Ejfays. 

He  takes  the  feiffars,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers  ends.  Pope’s  Rape  0/  the  Lock. 
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4.  Any  inftrument  to  throw  water  upon  burning  houfes. 

home  cut  the  pipes,  and  fome  the  engines  play ; 

And  fome,  more  bold,  mount  ladders  to  the  fire.  Dryden . 

5.  Any  means  ufed  to  bring  to  pafs,  or  to  effed.  Ufually  in  art 
ill  fenfe. 

Prayer  muff  be  divine  and  heavenly,  which  the  devil  with 
all  his  engines  fo  violently  oppofeth.  Duppa’s Rules  for  Devotion, 

6.  An  agent  for  another.  In  contempt. 

I  hey  had  th’  efpecial  engines  been,  to  rear 
His  fortunes  up  into  the  ftate  they  were. 

Engine'er.  n. /.  [engingnier,  French.]  One  who  manages  en¬ 
gines  ;  one  who  direds  the  artillery  of  an  army. 

For  ’tis  the  fport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoiftwith  his  own  petard.  Shake/peare’s  Hamlet. 

Him  thus  enrag’d, 

Defcrying  from  afar,  fome  engineer , 

Dext’rous  to  guide  th’  unerring  charge,  defign’d 
By  one  nice  fhot  to  terminate  the  war.  Phillips. 

An  author,  who  points  his  fatire  at  a  great  man,  is  like  the 
engineer  who  fignalized  himfelf  by  this  ungenerous  pradice. 

Addi/on's  Freeholder ,  Nv.  19. 

E'nginery.  n.  /  [from  engine. ] 

1.  The  ad  of  managing  artillery: 

They  may  defeend  in  mathematicks  to  fortification,  archi- 
tedure,  enginery ,  01  navigation.  Milton  on  Education. 

2.  Engines  of  war;  artillery. 

We  faw  the  foe 

Approaching,  grofs  and  huge,  in  hollow  cube 
Training  his  dev’lifh  enginery.  Milton. 

ToEngFrd.  v.  a.  [from  gird.']  To  encircle;  to  furround; 
to  environ  ;  to  encompafs. 

My  heart  is  drown’d  with  grief, 

My  body  round  enght  with  mifery  ; 

<  For  what’s  more  miferable  than  difeontent  ?  Shak.  Hen.  VI, 
1  hat  gold  muft  round  engirt  thefe  brows  of  mine.  Shake/. 
ENgle.  n.  J.  [derived  from  the  French  engluer ,  to  catch  witll 
birdlime.]  A  gull ;  a  put ;  a  bubble.  Hanmer . 

I  fpied 

An  ancient  engle  going  down  the  hill. 

Will  ferve  our  turn.  Shake/p.  Faming  of  the  Shrew'. 

An  alteration  of  Theobald r’s  for  angel. 

ENGLISH,  adj.  [enjlep,  Saxon. J  Belonging  to  England 
thence  Englifh  is  the  language  of  England. 

He  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian ;  and  you  may 
come  into  the  court,  and  fwear  that  I  have  a  poor  pennyworth 
in  the  Englijh.  Shake/peare’ s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Of  Englijh  talc,  the  coarfer  fort  is  called  plaifter,  or  parget; 
the  finer,  fpoad.  Woodward.' 

To  E'nglish.  v.  a.  [  from  the  noun.  ]  To  tranflate  into 
Englifh. 

We  find  not  a  word  in  the  text  can  properly  be  rendered 
anife,  which  is  what  the  Latins  call  anethum,  and  properly 
Englijhed  dill.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  vii.  c.  7. 

To  Englu't.  v.  a.  [ engloutir ,  French.] 

1.  Tofwallowup. 

Neither  my  place,  nor  ought  I  heard  of  bufinefs* 

Hath  rais’d  me  from  my  bed  ;  nor  doth  the  general 

T ake  hold  on  me :  for  my  particular  grief 

Engluts  and  fwallows  other  forrows.  Shake/peare’ s  Othello . 

Certainly,  thou  art  fo  near  the  gulf, 

Thou  needs  muft  be  englutted.  Shake/peare’ s  Henry  V. 

How  many  prodigal  bits  haveflaves  and  peafants 
This  night  englutted !  Shake/peare’ s  Tirnon . 

2.  To  glut;  to  pamper. 

Whofe  grieved  minds,  which  choler  did  englut , 

Againft  themfelves  turning  their  wrathful  fpight.  Fai.  LJht. 
Being  once  englutted  with  vanity,  he  will  ftraightway  loath 
all  learning.  A/cham’s  Schoolmajler, 

To  Engo're.  v.  a.  [from  gore.]  To  pierce;  to  prick. 

As  favage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  maftiffs  bait. 

When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore , 

Forgets  with  wary  ward  them  to  await. 

But  with  his  dreadful  horns  them  drives  afore.  Fairy  PJhteen: 
To  Engo'rge.  v.  a.  [from  gorge,  French,  a  throat.]  To 
fwallow ;  to  devour  ;  to  gorge. 

Then  fraught  with  rancour  and  engorged  ire, 

He  caft:  at  once  him  to  avenge  for  all.  Fairy  fhteen,  b.  i. 
That  is  the  gulf  of  greedinefs,  they  fay. 

That  deep  engorgeth  all  this  world  is  prey.  Spen/er’s  Fa.  §ht. 
To  Engo'rge.  v.  n.  To  devour  ;  to  feed  with  eagernefs  and 
voracity ;  to  riot. 

Greedily  (he  engorg’d  without  reflraint, 

And  knew  not  eating  death  !  Milton’s  Paradi/e  Lojl ,  b.  lx. 
ToEngra'il.  v.  a.  [from  grele,  French,  hail.]  To  batter; 
to  bruife  as  with  hail.  A  word  now  ufed  only  in  heraldry, 
for,  to  indent  in  curve  lines. 

iEacides  then  (hews 

A  long  lance,  and  a  caldron,  new,  engrail’ d  with  twenty 
hues.  Chapman’s  Iliads : 

Polwheel  beareth  a  faultier  engrailed.  Carew’s  Survey. 
To  Engra'in.  v.  a.  [from  grain.]  To  die  deep;  to  die  in 
grain. 
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Sees  thou  how  frefh  my  flowers  being  fpread, 

Dyed  in  lilie  white  and  crimfon  red, 

With  leaves  engrain'd  in  lufty  green.  Spettfer's  P  after  ah. 
To  Engra'pple.'  v.  n.  [from  grapple .]  To  clofe  with;  to 
contend  with  hold  on  each  other. 

1  here  {hall  young  Hotfpur,  with  a  fury  led, 

Engr apple  with  thy  fon,  as  fierce  as  he.  Daniel's  Civ.  War* 
To  Engra'sp.  v.  a.  [from  grafp .]  To  feize  ;  to  hold  faft  in 
the  hand ;  to  gripe. 

Now  ’gan  Pyrrocles  wax  as  wood  as  he, 

And  him  affronted  with  impatient  might ; 

And  both  together  fierce  engrafped  he. 

Whiles  Guyon  Handing  by,  their  uncouth  ftrife  does  fee. 

Fairy  Q 'ueen ,  b.  ii.  cant.  5.  Jlan.  2C. 
To  EnCra've.  v.  a.  preter.  engraved ;  part.  paff.  engraved 
or  engraven.  [ engraver ,  French.] 

1.  To  pidfure  by  incifions  in  any  matter. 

Her  ivory  forehead,  full  of  bounty  brave, 

Like  a  broad  table,  did  itfelf  difpread. 

For  love  his  lofty  triumphs  to  engrave , 

.  And  wrffe  the  battles  of  his  great  godhead.  Fairy  Queen. 
O’er  all,  the  heav’n’s  refulgent  image  fhines ; 

On  either  gate  were  fix  engraven  figns.  Addifon’s  Ovid's  Met . 
Names  trefh  engrav’d  appear’d  of  wits  renown’d  ; 

*  I  look’d  again,  nor  could  their  trace  be  found.  Pope. 

2.  To  mark  wood  or  Hone. 

Engrave  the  two  Hones  with  the  names.  Ex.  xxviii.  1 1. 

3.  To  imprefs  deeply ;  to  imprint. 

It  will  fcarce  feem  poffible,  that  God  fhould  engrave  prin- 
c.  ciples,  in  mien’s  minds,  in  words  of  uncertain  fignifica- 
tion.  .  Locke. 

Our  Saviour  makes  this  return,  fit  to  be  engraven  in  the 
hearts  of  all  promoters  of  charity.  Atterburfs  Sermons. 

.  Sounds  which  addrefs  the  ear,  are  loft  and  die 
In  one  fhort  hour  ;  but  that  which  ftrilces  the  eye, 

Lives  long  upon  the  mind  :  the  faithful  fight 

Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light.  Watts. 

4.  [from  grave.]  To  bury  ;  to  inhume  ;  to  inter. 

The  fon  had  charge  of  them  now  being  dead. 

In  feemly  fort  their  corfes  to  engrave , 

And  deck  with  dainty  flowers  their  bridal  bed.  Fat.  Queen. 
EngraTer.  n.  f  [from  engrave  ]  A  cutter  in  ftone  or  other 
matter. 

Images  are  not  made  in  the  brain  itfelf,  as  the  pencil  of  a 
painter  or  engraver  makes  the  images  in  the  table  or  metal, 
but  are  imprinted  in  a  wonderful  method  in  the  very  foul 
itfelf.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  Engri'eve.  v.  a.  [from  grieve.']  To  pain;  to  vex;  to 
affli&;  to  difconfolate. 

The  gnawing  anguifh,  and  {harp  jealoufy. 

Which  his  fad  fpeech  infixed  in  my  breaft. 

Rankled  fo  fore,  and  fefter’d  inwardly. 

That  my  engrieved  mind  could  find  no  reft.  Fairy  Queen. 
Aches,  and  hurts,  and  corns,  do  engrieve  either  towards 
rain,  or  towards  froft.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  828. 

To  Engro'ss.  v.  a.  [  grojfir ,  French.  ] 

I.  To  thicken  ;  to  make  thick. 

But  more  happy  he  than  wife, 

~  Of  that  fea’s  nature  did  him  not  avife  ; 

The  waves  thereof  fo  flow  and  fluggilh  were, 

Engr  of  s'  d  with  mud,  which  did  them  foul  agriefe, 

That  every  weighty  thing  they  did  upbear.  Fairy  Queen. 
z.  To  encreafe  in  bulk. 

Though  pillars,  by  channeling,  be  feemingly  engroffed  to 
our  fight,  yet  they  are  truly  weakened  in  themfelves.  Wotten . 
3.  To  fatten  ;  to  plump  up. 

Not  fleeping,  to  engrofs  his  idle  body ; 

But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  foul.  Sbakef.  Rich.  III. 
4-  To  feize  in  the  grofs  ;  to  feize  the  whole  of  any  thing. 

If  thou  engteffejl  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 

Thou  robb’ft  me  of  a  moiety.  Shak.  All's  tvell  that  ends  well. 
Thofe  two  great  things  that  fo  engrofs  the  defires  and  defigns 
of  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler  fort  of  mankind,  are  to" be 
found  in  religion  ;  namely,  wifdom  and  pleafure.  South’s  Serm. 

A  dog,  a  parrot,  or  an  ape,  / 

Or  fome  worfe  brute  in  human  fhape, 

Engrofs  the  fancies  of  the  fair.  Swift. 

5.  To  purchafe  the  whole  of  any  commodity  for  the  fake  of 
felling  at  a  high  price. 

6.  To  copy  in  a  large  hand. 

Here  is  th’  indi&ment  of  the  good  lord  Haftings, 

Which  in  a  fet  hand  fairly  is  engrofs'd.  Shake/'.  Rich.  III. 

A  clerk,  foredoom’d  his  father’s  foul  to  crofs, 

Who  pens  a  ftanza  when  he  fhould  engrofs.  Pope's  Epijllcs. 
Engrosser,  n.f.  [from  engrofs.]  He  that  purchafes  large 
quantities  of  any  commodity,  in  order  to  fell  it  at  a  high 
price. 

A  new  fort  of  engroffers ,  or  foreftallers,  having  the  feeding 
and  fupplying  this  numerous  body  of  workmen  in  the  woollen 
manufactures,  out  of  their  warekoufes,  let  the  price  upon  the 
poor  landholder.  Locke. 
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Engrossment,  n.f.  [from  engrofs.]  Appropriation  of  things 
in  the  grofs ;  exorbitant  acquifition. 

Our  thighs  are  packt  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey: 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive ;  and,  like  the  bees, 

Are  murder’d  for  our  pains !  This  bitter  talle 
Yield  his  <? ngr'Jfments  to  the  dying  father.  Shalrf  Henry  IV. 
Thofe  held  their  immoderate  engroftments  of  power  and 
favour  by  no  other  tenure  than  prefumption.  Sivift. 

ToEngua'ri).  v.  a.  [from  guard.]  To  protect;  to  defend; 
to  furround  as  guards. 

A  hundred  knights!  yes,  that  on  ev’ry  dream 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  pow’rs, 

And  hold  our  lives  at  mercy.  ShakeJpcare’ s  King  Lear , 
To  Enha'nce.  v.a.  [baujfer,  enhauftrr,  French.] 

1.  To  lift  up  ;  toraife  on  high.  A  fenfe  now  obfolcte. 

Both  of  them  high  at  once  their  hands  enhanc’d. 

And  both  at  once  their  huge  blows  down  did  fway.  Fa.  Qu. 

2.  Toraife;  to  advance;  to  heighten  in  price. 

The  defire  of  money  is  every  where  the  fame  ;  its  vent 
varies  very  little,  but  as  its  greater  fcarcity  enhances  its  price, 
and  increafes  the  fcramble.  Locke. 

3.  To  raife  in  efteem. 

What  is  it  but  the  experience  of  want  that  enhances  the 
value  of  plenty.  L’ Ejlrange. 

The  remembrance  of  the  difficulties  we  now  undergo,  will 
contribute  to  enhance  our  pleafuie.  Attcrbury  s  Sermons . 

4.  To  aggravate;  to  increafe  from  bad  to  worfe. 

To  believe  or  pretend  that  whatever  our  hearts  incite  is 
the  will  of  God  "within  us,  is  the  princip  e  of  villainy  that 
hath  afted  in  the  children  of  difobedience,  enhanced  and  im¬ 
proved  with  circumilances  of  greater  impudence  than  the 
moil  abominable  heathens  were  guilty  of.  Hammond. 

The  relation  which  thofe  children  bore  to  the  priefthood, 
contributed  to  enhance  their  guilt,  and  increafe  their  punilh- 
ment.  Atterbwy  s  Sermons. 

Enhancement,  n.f  [from  enhance.] 

1.  Encreafe;  augmentation  of  value. 

Their  yearly  rents  are  not  improved,  the  landlords  making' 
no  lefs  gain  by  fines  than  by  enhancement  of  rents.  bacon. 

2.  Aggravation;  encreafe  of  ill. 

Jocular  flanders  have,  from  the  flightneF  of  the  temptation, 
an  enhancement  of  guilt.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  f.  5. 
ENFGMA.  n.f.  [anigma,  Latin  ;  ^iv^a.]  A  riddle;  an  ob- 
feure  queftion  ;  a  poiition  exprefled  in  remote  and  ambiguous 
terms. 

*  The  dark  enigma  will  allow 
A  meaning;  which,  if  well  I  underftand, 

From  facrilege  will  free  the  god’s  command.  Dry  den. 

A  cuftom  was  amongft  the  ancients  of  propofing  an  enigma 
at  feftivals,  and  adjudging  a  reward  to  him  that  folved  it.  Pope. 
Enigma 'tical.  adj.  [from  enigma.] 

1.  Obfcure;  ambiguoufly  or  darkly  expreJTed. 

Your  anfwer,  fir,  is  enigmatical.  Sh.  Much  Ado  about  Nth. 
Enigmatical  deliveries  comprehend  ufeful  verities;  but 
being  miftaken  by  liberal  expofitors  at  firft,  they  have  been 
mifunderftood  by  moft  fince.  Brown's  Vulgar  Erronrs. 

2.  Cloudy  ;  obfeurely  conceived  or  apprehended. 

Faith  here  F  the  aflent  to  thofe  things  which  come  to  us  by 
hearing,  and  are  fo  believed  by  adherence,  or  dark  enigmatical 
knowledge,  but  hereafter  are  feen  or  known  dcmonftrativelv. 

Hammond's  Pr  alii  cal  Catechifm. 
Enigmatically,  adv.  [from  enigma.]  In  a  fenfe  different 
from  that  which  the  words  in  their  familiar  acceptation  imply. 

Homer  fpeaks  enigmatically ,  and  intends  that  thefe  monfters 
are  merely  the  creation  of  poetry.  Notes  on  the  Odyftey. 

Eni'gmatist.  n.J.  [from  enigma.]  One  who  deals  in  ob¬ 
fcure  and  ambiguous  matters  ;  maker  of  riddles. 

That  I  may  deal  more  ingenuoufly  with  my  reader  than 
the  abovementioned  enigmatijl  has  done,  I  fhall  prefent  hirr. 
with  a  key  to  my  riddle;  which,  upon  application,  he  will 
find  exa£Hy  fitted  to  all  the  words  of  it.  Addifon's  Whig  Exam. 
To  ENJO'IN.  v.a.  [enjoindre,  French.]  To  dircCT  ;  to  or¬ 
der  ;  to  preferibe.  It  is  more  authoritative  than  dirett,  and 
lefs  imperious  than  command. 

To  fatisfy  the  good  old  man, 

I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he’ll  enjoin  me  to.  Sbakef.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
Monks  and  philofophers,  and  fuch  as  do  continually  enjoin 
themfelves.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory,  N*.  292. 

It  endeavours  to  fecure  every  man’s  intereft,  by  enjoining 
^  that  truth  and  fidelity  be  inviolably  preferved.  Tillctf  Set  mans. 
Enjc'iner.  n.f.  [from  enjoin.  ]  One  who  gives  injunc¬ 
tions.  '  jjit 7. 

Enjo'inment.  n.f.  [from  enjoin  ]  Diic&ion;  command. 

'  Critical  trial  fhould  be  made  by  publick  enjoinm.cnt,  whereby 
determination  might  be  fettled  beyond  debate.  Brown's  V.  Err. 
To  ENJOY’,  v.  a.  [ jouir ,  enj  uir,  French  ] 

1.  To  feel  or  perceive  with  pleafure ;  to  have  a  pleafmg  fenfe  of; 
to  be  delighted  with. 

I  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death, 

And  fmile  in  agony.  Addifon's  Cato. 

2.  To 
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2.  To  obtain  pofTeflion  or  fruition  of. 

Edward  the  faint,  in  whom  it  pleafed  God,  righteous  and 
juft,  to  let  England  fee  what  a  blefling  fin  and  iniquity  would 
not  fuffer  it  to  enjoy.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f  14. 

He,  who  to  enjoy 
Plato’s  elyfium,  leap’d  into  the  fea, 

Cleombrotus.  Milton' s  P aradife  Loji,  b.  iii.  /.  47  r. 

3.  Topleafe;  to  gladden ;  to  exhilarate ;  to  glad;  to  delight. 
This  fenfe  is  ufual  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  and  is  derived 
from  enjouir. 

Creatures  are  made  to  enjoy  themfelves,  as  well  as  to  ferve 
us-  Adore' s  Antidote  againjl  Atheifm. 

When  a  man  {hall,  with  a  fober,  fedate,  diabolical  rancour, 
look  upon  and  enjoy  himfelf  in  the  fight  of  his  neighbour’s 
fin  and  Ihame,  can  he  plead  the  inftigation  of  any  appetite  in 
nature?  ^  _  South's  Sermons. 

To  Enjo'y.  v.  n.  To  live  in  happinefs.  /, 

Then  I  fhall  be  no  more  ! 

And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 

Shall  live  with  her  enioying ,  I  extindft.  Milton's  Farad.  Lojl. 

Enjo'yer.  n.  f.  [from  enjoy.']  One  that  has  fruition  or  pof- 
feflion.  Didi. 

Enjo'yment.  n.  f.  [from  enjoy.  ]  Pleafure ;  happinefs; 
fruition. 

His  hopes  and  expectations  arc  bigger  than  his  enjoyments. 

•  1 Tillotfon ,  Sermon  1. 

To  Enki'ndle.  v.  a.  [from  kindle.] 

1.  I  o  fet  on  fire ;  to  inflame  ;  to  put  in  a  flame. 

Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  lparks  of  nature 
To  quit  this  horrid  aft.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

2.  To  roufe  paflions  ;  to  fet  the  foul  into  a  flame. 

Your  hand 

Gave  fign  for  me  to  leave  you:  fo  I  did. 

Fearing  to  ftrengthen  that  impatience. 

Which  feem’d  too  much  enkindled.  Shc.k.  Jul.  Cafar. 

3.  To  incite  to  any  ait  or  hope. 

Do  you  not  hope  your  children  fhall  be  kings  ? 

When  thofe  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawder  to  me. 

Promis’d  no  lefs  to  them  ? 

- - T  hat,  trufted  home. 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown.  Shakefp.  Alacbcth. 

To  En  la'rge.  v.  a.  [ elargir ,  French.] 

1.  To  make  greater  in  quantity  or  appearance. 

The  wall,  in  luftre  and  efFeCt  like  glafs, 

Which  o’er  each  objedt  cafting  various  dyes. 

Enlarges  fome,  and  others  multiplies.  Pope's  Temp,  of  Fame. 

2.  To  encreafe  any  thing  in  magnitude;  to  .extend. 

Where  there  is  fomething  both  lading  and  fcarce,  and  fo 
valuable  to  be  hoarded  up,  there  men  will  not  be  apt  to  en¬ 
large  their  pofieflions  of  land.  Locke. 

3.  To  encreafe  by  reprefentation ;  to  magnify;  to  exaggerate. 

4.  To  dilate;  to  expand. 

O  ye  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is  open  unto  you,  our  heart 
is  enlarged.  2  Cor.  vi.  11. 

3.  To  fet  free  from  limitation. 

Though  fhe  appear  honeft  to  me,  yet  at  other  places 
{he  enlargeth  her  mirth  fo  far,  that  there  is  fhrewd  conftruc- 
tion  made  of  her.  Shakefpeare's  Aierry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

6.  To  extend  to  more  purpofes  or  ufes. 

It  hath  grown  from  no  other  root  than  only  a  defire  to 
enlarge  the  neceffary  ufe  of  the  word  of  God,  which  defire 
hath  begotten  an  errour,  enlarging  it  farther  than  foundnefs  of 
truth  will  bear.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f  1. 

7.  To  amplify  ;  to  aggrandife. 

This  is  that  fcience  which  would  truly  enlarge  mens  minds, 
were  it  ftudied.  Locke. 

Could  the  mind,  as  in  number,  come  to  fo  fmall  a  part  of 
extenfion  or  duration  as  excluded  divilibility,  that  would  be 
the  indi viflble  unit,  or  idea  ;  by  repetition  of  which  it  would 
make  its  more  enlarged  ideas  of  extenfion  and  duration.  Locke. 

8.  To  releafe  from  confinement. 

Enlarge  the  man  committed  yefterday, 

That  rail’d  againft  our  perfon.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  V. 

9.  To  diffufe  in  eloquence. 

They  enlarged  themfelves  upon  this  fubjecl  with  all  the  in¬ 
vidious  infinuations  they  could  devife.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

To  Enlarge,  v.  n.  To  expatiate  ;  to  fpeak  in  many  words. 
They  appointed  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  enlarge 
upon  any  of  thofe  particulars.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

This  is  a  theme  fo  unpleafant,  I  delight  not  to  enlarge  on 
It ;  rather  wifti  the  memory  of  it  were  extindE  Decay  of  Piety. 

Enlargement,  n.f  [from  enlarge.] 

I.  Encreafe;  augmentation;  farther  extenfion. 

The  king  afterwards  enlarged  the  conftant  obedience  of  the 
city  with  enlargement  both  of  liberties  and  of  revenues.  Hayw. 

The  ocean,  which  fo  long  our  hopes  conhn  d, 

Could  give  no  limits  to  his  vafter  mind  : 

Our  bounds  enlargement  was  his  lateft  toil, 

Nor  hath  he  left  us  pris’ners  to  our  ifle.  Waller. 

There  never  were  any  illands,  or  other  confiderable  par¬ 
cels  vf  land,  amaifed  or  heaped  up ;  nor  any  enlargement ,  or 
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addition  of  earth,  made  to  the  continent  by  the  mud  that  la 
carried  down  into  the  fea  by  rivers.  Woodward’ s  Nat.  Hifl. 

1  lie  commons  in  Rome  generally  purfued  the  enlargement 
of  their  power  by  more  fet  quarrels  of  one  entire  aftembly 
againft  another.  Swift  on  the  Diffent.  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

I  he  Greek  tongue  received  many  enlargements  between  the 
time  of  Homer  and  that  of  Plutarch.  Swift. 

2.  Releafe  from  confinement  or  fervitude. 

Lieutenant, 

At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ?  Shak.  Henry  VI: 
If  thou  holdeft  thy  peace  at  the  time,  then  fhall  there  en¬ 
largement  and  deliverance  arife  to  the  Jews  from  another 
place.  EJlher  iv.  14. 

3.  Magnifying  reprefentation. 

And  all  who  told  it,  added  fomething  new; 

And  all  who  heard  it,  made  enlargements  too.  Pope: 

4.  Expatiating  fpeech  ;  copious  difeourfe. 

He  concluded  with  an  enlargement  upon  the  vices  and  cor¬ 
ruptions  which  were  got  into  the  army.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

EnlaRger.  n.f.  [from  enlarge.]  Amplifier;  one  that  en- 
creafes  or  dilates  any  thing. 

We  {hall  not  contentioufly  rejoin,  but  confer  what  is  in  u$ 
unto  his  name  and  honour,  ready  to  be  fwallowed  in  any 
worthy  enlarger.  r  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours: 

A  o  Enli'ght.  v.  a.  [from  light.]  To  illuminate;  to  fupply 
with  light;  to  enlighten. 

Wit  from  the  firft  has  {hone  on  ages  paft, 

Enlights  the  prefent,  and  {hall  warm  the  laft.  Pope. 

To  Enli'ghten.  v.  a.  [from  light.] 

1.  To  illuminate  ;  to  fupply  with  light. 

As  one  fun  fihineth  to  the  whole  world,  fo  there  is  no  faith 
but  this  one  publifhed,  the  brightnefs  whereof  muft  enlighten 
all  that  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  46. 

2.  lo  inftrudt ;  to  furnifh  with  encreafe  of  knowledge. 

'X  his  dodtrine  is  fo  agreeable  to  reafon,  that  we  meet  with 
it  in  the  writings  of  the  enlightened  heathens.  Spectator. 

’Tis  he  who  enlightens  our  underftanding,  corrects  our  wills, 
and  enables  us  to  fubdue  our  affedtions  to  the  law  of  God.  Rog. 

3.  To  cheer;  to  exhilarate ;  to  gladden. 

4.  To  fupply  with  fight;  to  quicken  in  the  faculty  of  vifiOJl. 

Love  never  fails  to  mafter  what  he  finds ; 

The  fool  enlightens ,  and  the  wife  he  blinds.  Dry  den. 

Enli'ghtener.  n.f.  [from  enlighten.] 

1.  Illuminator;  one  that  gives  light. 

O,  fent  from  heav’n, 

Enlight'ner  of  my  darknefs  !  gracious  things 

Thou  haft  reveal’d.  Adiltons  Paradife  LojL  b.  xli,  /.  27li 

2.  Inftrudtor. 

To  Enli'nk.  v.  a.  [from  link. ]  To  chain  to;  to  bind. 

What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war. 

Array’d  in  flames  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends. 

Do  with  his  fmirch’d  complexion  all  fell  feats, 

Enlinkt  to  wafte  and  defolation.  Shakefp ,  Henry  V. 

To  Enli'ven.  v.  a.  [from  life,  live.] 

1.  To  make  quick ;  to  make  alive ;  to  animate. 

2.  To  make  vigorous  or  adtive. 

In  a  glafs-houfe  the  workmen  often  fling  in  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  frefti  coals,  which  feems  to  difturb  the  fire,  but  very 
much  enlivens  it.  Swift's  Thoughts  on  various  Subjects. 

3.  To  make  fprightly  or  vivacious. 

4.  To  make  gay  or  cheerful  in  appearance. 

Enli'vener.  n.f.  [from  enliven.]  That  which  animates  5 
that  which  puts  in  motion  ;  that  which  invigorates. 

But  fire,  th’  enlivener  of  the  general  frame. 

Is  one,  its  operation  ftill  the  fame  .* 

Its  principle  is  in  itfelf ;  while  ours 

Works,  as  confederates  war,  with  mingled  pow’rs.  Dryden. 

ToEnlu'mine.  v.  a.  [enluminer^  French.]  To  illumine;  t9 
illuminate;  to  enlighten.  See  Illumine. 

For  having  yet,  in  his  deducted  fpright. 

Some  fparks  remaining  of  that  heav’nly  fire, 

He  is  enlumin’d  with  that  goodly  light, 

Unto  like  goodly  femblance  to  afpire.  Spenf.  Hymn  on  Love. 

ERmity.  n.f.  [from  cne?ny  ;  as  if  enemity,  inamity.] 

1.  Unfriendly  difpofition  ;  malevolence;  averfion. 

Their  being  forced  to  their  books,  in  an  age  at  enmity  with 
all  reftraint,  has  been  the  reafon  why  many  have  hated 
books.  Locke. 

2.  Contrariety  of  interefts  or  inclinations;  mutual  malignity. 

They  fhall  within  this  hour, 

On  a  difienfion  of  a  doit,  break  out 
In  bittereft  enmity.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus: 

-  „  Between  thee  and  the  woman  I  will  put 
Enmity ;  and  between  thine  and  her  feed: 

Her  feed  fhall  bruife  thy  head,  thou  bruife  his  heel.  Milton. 
How  far  thefe  controverfies,  and  appearing  enmities  of  thofe 
glorious  creatures,  may  be  carried,  is  not  my  bufineft  to  {hew 
or  determine.  Dryden’ sjuven.  Dedication . 

3.  State  of  oppofition. 

Know  ye  not  that  the  friendlhip  of  the  world  is  enmity 
with  God  ?  Jam.  iv.  4. 

You  muft  firmly  be  Convinced,  that  every  fin  you  commit 

fets 
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fetsyou  at  enmity  with  heaven,  and  will,  if  notforfakcn,  ren¬ 
der  you  incapable  of  it.  JTake’  s  Preparation  fr  Death. 

4.  Malice ;  mifehievous  attempts. 

I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chufe 

To  wage  againft  the  enmity  o’  th*  air.  Sbakef.  King  Lear. 
He  who  performs  his  duty  in  a  flation  of  great  power,  muft 
needs  incur  the  utter  enmity  of  many,  and  the  high  difpleafure 
of  more.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

ToEnma'rble.  v.  a.  [from  marble.']  To  turn  to  marble;  to 
harden. 

Their  dying  to  delay, 

Thou  do’ff  enmarble  the  proud  heart  of  her, 

Whofe  love  before  their  life  they  do  prefer.  Spenfer. 

To  Enme'sH.  v.  a.  [from  mejh.]  To  net;  to  intangle  ; 


to 


intrap. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch  ; 

And  out  of  her  own  goodnefs  make  the  net 
That  (hall  enmejh  them  all.  ShakeJpearc  s  Othello. 

Enne'agon.  n.  f.  [imet  and  funa.]  A  figure  of  nine  angles. 
Ennea'tical.  ad],  [iw*.]  Enneatical  days ,  are  every  ninth 
day  of  a  ficknefs;  and  enneatical  years,  every  ninth  year  of 
one’s  life. 

To  Enno'ble.  v  a.  [ ennoblir ,  French.] 

1.  To  raife  from  commonalty  to  nobility. 

Many  fair  promotions 
Ar£  given  daily  to  ennoble  thofe, 

That  fcarce  fome  two  days  fince  were  worth  a  noble.  Shah. 

2.  To  dignify;  to  aggrandife ;  to  exalt;  to  raife.  _ 

God  raifed  up  the  fpirit  of  this  great  perfon,  and  ennobled 
his  courage  and  conduCt  with  the  entire  overthrow  of  this 
mighty  hoff.  South  s  Sermons. 

What  can  ennoble  fots,  or  Haves,  or  cowards  ! 

Alas !  riot  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.  Pope’s  Effays. 

3.  To  elevate  ;  to  magnify. 

None  fo  lovely,  fweet  and  fair. 

Or  do  more  ennoble  love.  Waller. 

Ennobled ,  yet  unchang’d,  if  nature  fhine.  Anon. 

4.  To  make  famous  or  illuflrious. 

The  breath  of  Scotland  the  Spaniards  could  not  endure ; 
neither  durff  they  as  invaders  land  in  Ireland,  but  only  en¬ 
nobled  fome  of  the  coafts  thereof  with  fhipwrecks.  Bacon, 
Enno'blement.  n.f  [from  ennoble.'] 

1.  The  a Ct  of  raifing  to  the  rank  of  nobility. 

He  added  during  parliament,  to  his  former  creations,  the 
ennoblement  or  advancement  in  nobility  of  a  few  others,  bacon. 

2.  Exaltation;  elevation;  dignity. 

The  eternal  wildom  enriched  us  with  all  ennoblements ,  fuit- 
able  to  the  meafures  of  an  unflraitned  goodnefs.  Glanv.  Scepf. 
Enoda'tion.  n.f.  [ enodatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  untying  a  knot. 

2.  Solution  of  a  difficulty.  Did. 

Eno'rmtty.  n.f.  [from  enormous .] 

1.  Deviation  from  rule ;  irregularity. 

2.  Deviation  from  right;  depravity;  corruption. 

We  fhall  fpeak  of  the  particular  abufes  and  enormities  of 
the  government.  Spenfer’ s  State  of  Ireland. 

That  the  mean,  which  this  law  provideth,  will  be  always 
Sufficient  to  bridle  or  reflrain  enormity ,  no  man  can  warrant. 

Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f  to. 
There  are  many  little  enormities  in  the  world,  which  our 
preachers  would  be  very  glad  to  fee  removed  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  dare  not  meddle  with  them,  for  fear  of  betraying  the 
dignity  of  the  pulpit.  Addifon  s  Guardian ,  N°.  116. 

3.  Atrocious  crimes ;  flagitious  villanies ;  crimes  exceeding  the 
common  meafure. 

It  is  not  a  bare  fpeculation  that  kings  may  run  into  enormi¬ 
ties  ;  the  pradlice  may  be  proved  by  examples.  Swift. 

ENO'RMOUS.  adj.  [ enormis ,  Latin  ] 

1.  Irregular;  out  of  rule;  not  regulated  by  any  Hated  meafures; 
excurfive  beyond  the  limits  of  a  regular  figure. 

Nature  here 

Wanton’d,  as  in  her  prime  ;  and  plaid  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  fweets. 

Wild  above  rule,  or  art,  enormous  blifs  !  Milton  s  Par.  Lojl. 
The  enormous  part  of  the  light  in  the  circumference  of  every 
lucid  point,  ought  to  be  lefs  difcernible  in  fhorter  telefcopes 
than  in  longer,  becaufe  the  Ihorter  tranfmit  lefs  light  to  the 
Cye.  A  ewton’s  Opt. 

2.  Difordered;  confufed. 

I  fhall  find  time 

From  this  enormous  Hate,  and  feek  to  give 

Loffes  their  remedies.  Sbakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

3.  Wicked  beyond  the  common  meafure. 

4.  Exceeding  in  bulk  the  common  meafures :  always  ufed  with 
fome  degree  of  diflike,  or  horror,  or  wonder. 

A  giant-fhepherd  here  his  flock  maintains, 

Far  from  the  reft,  and  Solitary  reigns, 

A  form  enormous  !  far  unlike  the  race 
Of  human  birth,  in  flature,  or  in  face.  Pope’s  Odyffcy. 
Eno'rmously.  adu.  [from  enormous.]  Beyond  meafure. 

One  who  could  ever  efpoufe  a  notion  fo  enorrnonjly  abfurd 
and  fcnfelefs,  as  that  the  world  was  framed  by  chance.  IVoodw. 
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Eno'rmousNESS.  n.f  [from  enormous .]  Immeafurable  wkk- 
ednefs. 

When  thofe  who  have  no  opportunity  to  examine  our 
faith,  fee  the  enormoufnefs  of  our  works,  what  fhould  hinder 
them  from  meafuring  the  mafler  by  the  difciples  ?  Dec.  of  Piety. 
Eno'ugh.  adj.  [jenoh,  Saxon  ;  ganah,  Gothick ;  genoeg,  Dut. 

It  is  not  ealy  to  determine  whether  this  word  be  an  adjective 
or  adverb;  perhaps,  when  it  is  joined  with  a  lubiiantive,  it  is 
an  adjective,  of  which  enow  is  the  plural.  In  other  fituations 
it  feems  an  adverb ;  except  that  after  the  verb  to  have,  01  to 
be,  either  expreffed  or  underftood,  it  may  be  accounted  a 
fubftantive.  It  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  enuf]  In 
a  fufficient  meafure  ;  fo  as  may  fatisfy ;  fo  as  may  fuffice. 

Why  wou’dft  thou  go,  with  one  confent  they  cry, 

When  thou  hadft  gold  enough ,  and  Emily.  Dryden. 

When  there  was  not  room  enough  for  their  herds,  they  by 
confent  feparated,  and  enlarged  their  paflure.  Locke . 

Eno'ugh.  n.f. 

1.  Something  fufficient  in  greatnefs  or  excellence. 

’Tis  enough  for  me  to  have  endeavoured  the  union  of  my 
country,  whilft  I  continued  in  publick  employments.  ‘Temple. 

The  indolency  and  enjoyment  we  have,  fufficing  for  our 
prefent  happinefs,  we  deiire  r.ot  to  venture  the  change,  being 
qpntent,  and  that  is  enough.  _  Lode. 

Enough  for  me  that  to  the  lift’ning  fwains, 

Firft  in  thofe  fields  I  fung  the  filvan  ftrains.  P ope. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  prefent  age  :  it  has  done  enough 
for  me,  in  making  and  keeping  you  two  my  friends.  Pipe. 

2.  Something  equal  to  a  man’s  powers  or  faculties. 

He  could  not  have  been  without  fome  great  defe&s  and 
main  errours  in  his  nature,  cuftoms,  and  proceedings,  which 
he  had  enough  to  do  to  fave  and  help,  with  a  thoufand  little 
induftries  afd  watches.  Bacon’s  Henry  V 11. 

Eno'ugh.  adv.  . 

1  In  a  fufficient  degree  ;  in  a  degree  that  gives  fatisfabiion. 

2.  It  notes  a  flight  augmentation  of  the  pofitive  degree  :  as,  I  am 
ready  enough  to  quarrel ;  that  is,  I  am  rather  quarrelfome  than 
peaceable. 

I  am  apt  enough  to  think,  that  this  fame  binarium  of  a 
ftronger  and  a  weaker,  like  unto  mafeuline  and  feminine, 
doth  hold  in  all  living  bodies.  Bacon. 

It  is  fometimes  pleafant  enough  to  confider  the  different  no¬ 
tions  which  different  perfons  have  of  the  fame  thing.  Addifon. 

They  are  now  in  prifon  at  Florence ;  and,  as  it  is  faid, 
treated  hardly  enough.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

3.  Sometimes  it  notes  diminution ;  as,  the  fong  is  well  enough  ; 
that  is,  not  quite  well,  though  not  much  amifs. 

4.  An  exclamation  noting  fulnefs  or  fatiety. 

Macbeth,  beware  Macduff ! 

Beware  the  thane  of  Fife  !  Difmifs  me.— Enough.  Shakefp. 

Henceforth  I’ll  bear 
Affliction,  ’till  it  do  cry  out  itfelf, 

Enough ,  enough ,  and  die.  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear. 

Eno'w.  The  plural  of  enough.  In  a  fufficient  number. 

The  earth  hath  fince  born  enow  bleeding  witneffes,  that  it 
was  no  want  of  true  courage.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

The  walls  of  the  church  there  are  enow  contented  to  build, 
and  to  underfet  it  with  goodly  pillars ;  the  marbles  are  po— 
liflied,  the  roofs  fhine  with  gold,  the  altar  hath  precious 
Hones  to  adorn  it,  and  of  Chrifl’s  miniflers  no  choice  at  all. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  15. 

As  if 

Man  had  not  felfifh  foes  enow  befides. 

That,  day  and  night,  for  his  deflru&ion  wait.  Milt.  P.  Lojl . 

My  conquering  brother  will  have  flaves  enow. 

To  pay  his  cruel  vows  for  victory.  Dryden  s  Don  Sebafian. 
There  are  at  Rome  enew  modern  works  of  architecture  to 
employ  any  reafonable  man.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

EN  PASSANT,  adv.  [French.]  By  the  way; 

To  Enra'ge.  v.  a.  [enrager,  French.]  To  irritate;  to  pro¬ 
voke;  to  make  furious;  to  exafperate. 

The  juflice  of  their  quarrel  fhould  not  fo  much  encourage 
as  enrage  them,  being  to  revenge  the  difhonour  done  to  their 
king,  and  to  chaflife  the  deceitful  dealings  of  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Haywai  d. 

Enrag’d  at  this,  upon  the  bawd  I  flew  ; 

And  that  which  mofl  enrag'd  me  was,  ’twas  true.  11  a  Jh. 
ToEnra'nge.  v.  a.  [  from  range.  ]  To  place  regularly  ;  to 
put  into  order. 

In  their  jaw 

Three  ranks  of  iron  teeth  enranged  were.  F airy  Af'een,  b.  i. 

As  fair  Diana,  in  frefh  Summer's  day, 

Beholds  her  nymphs  enrangd  in  fhadv  wood.  Fai.  Ajueen . 
To  Enra'nk.  v.  a.  [from  rank.]  To  place  in  orderly  ranks. 

No  leifure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men.  Shakefp.  lien.  VI. 
ToEnra'pt.  v.  a.  [from  rapt.] 

1  To  throw  into  an  extafy  ;  to  tranfport  with  enthufiafm. 

I  myfelf 

Am,  like  a  prophet,  fuddenly  enrapt 
r]'o  tell  thee,  that  this  day  is  ominous.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Chop. 
2.  In  the  following  quotation  it  feems  erroneoufly  written  for 
enwrap t\  involved;  wrapt  up. 

Nor 
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Nor  hath  he  been  fo  enrapt  in  thofe  ftudies  as  to  ne  •left  the 
polite  arts  of  painting,  architecture,  mufick,  and  poetry. 

A  buthnot  and  Pope's  M,rrt.  Scnblerus. 

To  Enra'ptuRE.  v.  a.  [from  rapture .]  To  tranfport  with 
pleafure;  to  delight  highly. 

To  Enr  a'vish.  v.  a.  [from  ravifo .J  To  throw  into  extafy  ; 
to  tranfport  with  delight. 

What  wonder. 

Frail  men,  whofe  eyes  feek  heavenly  things  to  fee, 

At  fight  thereof  fo  much  enravifofd  be  ?  Spenfer'. 

EnRa'vishment.  n. f  [from  enravifo .]  Extafy  of  delight. 

They  contract  a  kind  of  fplendor  from  the  feemingly  ob- 
feuring  vail,  which  adds  to  the  enravi foments  of  her  tranf- 
ported  admirers.  Glanv .  Scepf. 

To  Enri'ch.  v.a.  [ enricher ,  French.] 

I,  To  make  wealthy ;  to  make  opulent. 

The  king  will  enrich  him  with  great  riches,  and  will  give 


him  his  daughter. 


t  o a.  xvn.  25. 


Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen. 

And  not  to  feek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich.  Shak.  Henry  VI. 

I  he  city,  which  thou  feelf,  no  other  deem 
1  hail  great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth. 

So  far  renown'd,  and  with  the  fpoils  enrich'd 
Of  nations.  Milton's  Paradije  Regain'd ,  b.  iv.  /.  446. 

I  hofe  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  rob  others,  without  enriching 
themfelves.  Denham. 

2.  Tofertilife;  to  make  fruitful. 

See  the  fweet  brooks  in  filver  mazes  creep, 

Emich  the  meadows,  and  fupply  the  deep.  Blacken.  Creation. 

3.  To  ftore;  to  fupply  with  augmentation  of  any  thing  de¬ 
finable. 

There  is  not  any  one  among  them  that  could  ever  enrich 
his  own  underftanding  with  anv  certain  truth,  or  ever  edify 
others  therein.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  IVorld. 

Enrichment,  n.f  [from  enrich.] 

1.  Augmentation  of  wealth. 

2.  Amplification;  improvement  by  addition. 

I  have  procured  a  tranllation  of  that  book  into  the  general 
language,  not  without  great  and  ample  additions,  and  enrich¬ 
ment  thereof.  Bacon's  Holy  IV ar. 

It  is  a  vaft  hindrance  to  the  enrichment  of  our  underftand- 
ings,  if  we  fpend  too  much  of  our  time  and  pains  among  in¬ 
finites  and  unfearchables.  ,  Watts's  Logick. 

ToEnri'dge.  v.a.  [from  ridge.]  To  form  with  longitu¬ 
dinal  protuberances  or  ridges. 

He  had  a  thoufand  nofes. 

Horns  walk’d  and  wav’d  like  the  enridged  fea  : 

It  was  fome  fiend.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear : 

To  Enri'ng.  v.a.  [from  ring.]  To  bind  round;  to  encircle. 

Ivy  fo 

Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Enri'pen.  v.a.  [from  ripe.]  To  ripen;  to  mature;  to 
bring  to  perfection. 

The  Summer,  how  it  enripen'd  the  year  ; 

And  Autumn,  what  our  golden  harvefts  were.  Donne. 
To  Enro’be.  v.a.  [from  robe.]  Todrefs;  to  cloath;  to  ha¬ 
bit  ;  to  inveft. 

Her  mother  hath  intended, 

That,  quaint  in  green,  (he  fhall  be  loofe  enrob'd , 

With  ribbands  pendant,  flaring  ’bout  her  head.  Shakefpeare. 
To  Enro'll.  v.  a.  [enr oiler,  French.] 

1.  To  infert  in  a  roll  or  regifter. 

There  be  enrolled  amongft  the  king’s  forces  about  thirty 
thoufand  men  of  the  Jews.  1  Mac.x.  36. 

We  find  ourfelves  enrolled  in  this  heavenly  family  as  fer- 
vants,  and  as  fons.  Spratt’s  Sermons. 

The  champions,  all  of  high  degree. 

Who  knighthood  lov’d,  and  deeds  of  chivalry. 

Throng’d  to  the  lifts,  and  envy’d  to  behold 

The  names  of  others,  not  their  own,  enroll’d.  Dryden. 

Mentes,  an  ever-honour’d  name  of  old, 

High  in  Ulyfles’  focial  lift  enroll’d.  Pope's  Odyffey ,  b.  i. 

Heroes  and  heroines  of  old. 

By  honour  only  were  enroll'd 
Among  their  brethren  of  the  fkies; 

To  which,  though  late,  fhall  Stella  rife.  Swift. 

2.  To  record  ;  to  leave  in  writing. 

He  fwore  content  to  your  fucceflion  ; 

His  oath  eirrolled  in  the  parliament.  Shake f  ear e' s  Henry  VI. 

Laws,  which  none  fhall  find 
Left  them  enroll'd ;  or  what  the  fpirit  within 
Shall  on  the  heart  engrave.  Milton's  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  xii. 

3.  To  involve;  to  inwrap. 

From  his  infernal  furnace  forth  he  threw 
Huge  flames,  that  dimmed  all  the  heaven’s  light, 

Enroll’d  in  dufkifh  fmoak  and  brimftone  blue.  Fairy  Sheen. 
EnroTler.  n.f  [from  enrol.]  He  that  enrols;  he  that  re- 
gifters. 

Enrollment,  n.f.  [from  enrol]  Regifter;  writing  in  which 
any  thing  is  recorded  ;  record. 

The  king  himfelf  caufed  to  be  enrolled,  and  teftified  by  a 
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notary  piiolick ;  and  delivered  the  enrolments ,  with  his  own 
hands,  to  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

I  o  Enroot,  v.  a.  [from  root.]  To  fix  by  the  root;  to  im¬ 
plant  deep. 

Full  well  he  knows 
He  cannot  fo  precifely  weed  this  land. 

As  his  mifdoubts  prefent  occafion  : 

His  foes  are  fo  enrooted  with  his  friends, 

1  hat,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy. 

He  doth  unfaften  fo  and  {hake  a  friend.  Shake fp.  HenrylV. 
To  Enro'und.  v.  a.  [from  round.]  To  environ;  to  fur- 
round  ;  to  encircle ;  to  inclofe. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
EAS.  n.f.  [Latin.] 

1.  Any  being  or  exiftence. 

2.  [In  chymiftry.J  Some  thjngs  that  are  pretended  to  contain 
all  the  qualities  or  virtues  of  the  ingredients  they  are  drawn 
from  in  a  little  room. 

ENSA'MPLE.  n.f.  [ ejfempio ,  Italian.]  Example;  pattern; 
fubjeCt  of  imitation.  This  orthography  is  now  juftly  diP 
ufed. 

Such  life  fhould  be  the  honour  of  your  light; 

Such  death,  the  fad  enfample  of  your  might.  Spenfer's  Sonnets. 
Ye  have  us  for  an  enfample.  Phil.  iii.  17. 

Such  perfons  as  would  be  willing  to  make  ufe  of  our  enfample 
to  do  the  fame  thing,  where  there  is  not  the  fame  necefilty, 
may  do  it  upon  their  own  fbore,  and  not  be  able  to  vouch  our 
praCtice  for  their  excufe.  Sander  ford  s  fudgment. 

To  Ensa'mple.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  exemplify;  to 
ftiew  by  example  ;  to  give  as  a  copy. 
t  I  have  followed  all  the  ancient  poets  hiftorical :  firft, 
homer,  who,  in  the  perfon  of  Agamemnon,  enfampled  a 
good  governor  and  a  virtuous  man.  Spenfer „ 

To  E  n  s  a/n  g  u  1 N  e  .  v.a.  [fanguis,  Latin  ;  en fan giant  er,  Fr.j 
To  fmear  with  gore  ;  to  fuffufe  with  blood. 

With  cruel  tournament  the  fquadrons  join. 

Where  cattle  paftur’d  late  ;  now  fcafter’d  lies, 

Wdth  carcafles  and  arms,  th’  enfanguhi  d  field 
Deferted.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  xi.  /.  654. 

o  Ensche'dule.  v.  a.,  [from  fchedule.]  To  infert  in  a  fche- 
dule  or  writing. 

You  muft  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  juft  demands, 

Enfchedul'd  here.  Shak.  Hen.  V. 

To  Ensco'nce.  v.  a .  [from  fconce.]  To  cover  as  with  a  fort ; 
to  lecure.  Hanmr_ 

1  mylelt  lometimes,  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  neceflity, 
am  fain  to  fhuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch;  and  yet  your 
rogue  will  enfconce  your  rags,  your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your 
red  lettice  phrafes,  your  bold  bearing  oaths  under  the  Iheltef 
of  your  honour.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfir. 

She  lhall  not  fee  me  :  I  will  enfccnce  me  behind  the  arras* 

.  Shakefpeare' s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor . 

Ve  make  trifles  of  terrours,  enfconcing  ourfelves  in  feem- 
ing  knowledge.  Shakefpeare' s  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

A  fort  of  error  to  enfconce 

AbfTuLrdity  an^  ignorance.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  3. 

This  he  courageoufly  invaded. 

And  having  enter’d,  barricado’d, 

Enfconc'd  himfelf  as  formidable 

As  couh  be  underneath  a  table.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  1. 

I  o  Rnse  am.  V.  a.  [from  feam.]  To  few  up ;  to  inclofe  by  a 
Team  or  jundure  of  needlework. 

A  name  engraved  in  the  reveftiary  of  the  terrp’e,  watched 
by  two  brazen  dogs,  one  ftole  away,  and  enfeamed  it  in  his 

'r*  l$  '  ,  rc  r  Camden's  Remains. 

o  NSEAR.  v.a.  [from  fear.]  To  cauterife ;  to  ftanch  or 
ftop  with  fire. 

Enfear  thy  fertile  and  conception  womb  ; 

Let  it^no  more  bring  out  t’ ingrateful  man.  Shakefp.  Timan. 

TpmteCt1  £LD*  v‘a-  [fro mfoietd.]  To  fhieid ;  to  cover;  to 

_  Thefe  black  mafks 

Proclaim  an  enjhield  beauty,  ten  times  louder 

lan  ^eauty  could  difplay.  Shak.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 
To  Lnshri  ne.  v  a.  [from  for  he.]  To  inclofe  in  a  cheft  or 
cabinet ;  to  preferve  and  fecure  as  a  thing  facred. 

A  .  He  feems 

i vi  °eniX’  by  as  that  foie  bird, 

When  to  enforine  his  reliques  in  the  fun’s 

Bright  temple,  to  Egyptian  Thebes  he  flies.  Milt.  Pa.  Lojl. 
The  fots  combine 

With  pious  care  a  monkey  to  enforine.  Tate's  Juv.  Sat. 

fair  fortune  next,  with  looks  ferene  and  k  nd, 

Receives  ’em,  in  her  ancient  fane  enforin'd.  Add  -on 

Ensiform.  adj.  [enftformisy  Latin.]  Having  the  fhape  of  * 
fword,  as  the  xiphoeides  or  enliform  cartilage. 

E'NSIGN.  n.f  [  enfeigne ,  French.] 

1.  1  he  flag  or  ftandard  of  a  regiment. 

Hang  up  your  enfgns,  let  your  drums  be  ftill  • 

For  here  we  entertain  a  folemn  peace.  Shakefpeare' s  H  VI 
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Tlie  Turks  ftill  preffing  on,  got  up  to  tine  top  of  the  walls 
with  eight  enfigns,  from  whence  they  had  repulfed  the  defen¬ 
dants.  Knollesl  s  Hi  lory  of  the  Turks. 

Men  taking  occafion  from  the  qualities,  wherein  they  ob- 
ferve  often  feveral  individuals  to  agree,  range  them  into  forts, 
in  order  to  their  naming,  for  the  convenience  of  comprehen- 
fivefigns;  under  which  individuals,  according  to  their  con¬ 
formity  to  this  or  that  abftfadh  idea,  come  to  be  ranked  as  un¬ 
der  enfigns.  Locke. 

2.  Any  fignal  to  aflemble. 

He  will  lift  up  an  enfign  to  the  nations  from  far. 

3.  Badge;  or  mark  of  diftinction,  rank  or  office. 

Princes  that  fly,  their  feeptres  left  behind. 

Contempt  or  pity,  where  they  travel,  find  ; 

The  enfigns  of  our  pow’r  about  we  bear, 

And  ev’ry  land  pays  tribute  to  the  fair. 

The  marks  or  enfigns  of  virtues  contribute  not  a  little,  by 
their  noblenefs,  to  the  ornament  of  the  figures;  fuch,  for 
example,  as  are  the  decorations  belonging  to  the  liberal  arts, 
to  war  or  facrifices.  Drydens  Dufrejnoy. 

4.  The  officer  of  foot  who  carries  the  flag.  [Formerly  written 
ancient.] 

E'nsignbearf.r.  n.f  [enfign  and  bear.]  He  that  carries  the 
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the  enfign. 


If  it  be  true  that  the  giants  ever  made  war  againft  heaven, 
he  had  been  a  fit  enfignbearer  for  that  company.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

To  Ensla've.  v.  a.  [from  fave.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  fervitude;  to  deprive  of  liberty. 

The  conquer’d  alfo,  and  enfav'd  by  war, 

Shall,  with  their  freedom  loft,  their  virtue  lofe. » Milt .  P.  L. 

2.  To  make  over  to  another  as  his  Have  or  bondman. 

I  to  do  this  !  I,  whom  you  once  thought  brave. 

To  fell  my  country,  and  my  king  enjlave.  Dr)d  Ind.  Emp. 

Long  draughts  of  fleep  his  monftrous  limbs  enfave ; 

He  reels,  and  falling  fills  the  fpacious  cave.  Lryden  s  JEn. 
He  is  certainly  the  molt  fubjedted,  the  moft  enflaved ,  who 
is  fo  in  his  underftanding.  Locke. 

While  the  balance  of  power  is  equally  held,  the  ambition 
of  private  men  gives  neither  danger  nor  fear,  nor  can  poffibly 
enfave  their  country.  Swift. 

No  man  can  make  another  man  to  be  his  flave,  unlefs  he 
hath  firft  enfaved  himfelf  to  life  and  death,  to  pleafure  or  pain, 
to  hope  or  fear  :  command  thole  paffions,  and  you  are  freer 
than  the  Parthian  king.  Taylor  s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

The^  more  virtuouily  any  man  lives,  and  the  lefs  he  is  en¬ 
faved  to  any  luft,  the  more  ready  he  is  to  entertain  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  j  . 

A  man,  not  having  the  power  of  his  own  life,  cannot  by 
compaft,  or  his  own  confent,  enfave  himfelf  to  any  one,  nor 
put  himfelf  under  the  abfolute  arbitrary  power  of  another,  to 
take  away  life  when  be  pleafes.  Locke. 

Enslavement,  n.f.  [from  enfave.]  Theftateof  fervitude; 
flavery;  abjeft  fubjedtion. 

The  children  oflfrael,  according  to  their  method  of  finning, 
after  mercies,  and  thereupon  returning  to  a  frefh  enfavement 
to  their  enemies,  had  now”  palled  feven  years  in  cruel  fub- 
jeblion.  South's  Sermons. 

Ensla'ver.  n.f.  [from  enfave.]  He  that  reduces  others  to  a 
ftate  ©f  fervitude. 

What  indignation  in  her  mind, 

Againft  enf avers  of  mankind  !  Swift. 

To  Ensu'e.  v.a.  [enfuiver,  French.]  To  follow  ;  topurfue. 
Flee  evil,  and  do  good  ;  feck  peace,  and  enfue  it.  Com.  Pray. 

But  now  thefe  Epicures  begin  to  (mile, 

And  fay,  my  dotSlrine  is  more  fafe  than  true  ; 

And  that  I  fondly  do  myfelf  beguile, 

While  thefe  receiv’d  opinions  I  enfue.  Davies. 

To  Ensu'e.  v.  n. 

1.  To  follow  as  a  confequence  to  premifes. 

Let  this  be  granted,  and  it  fhall  hereupon  plainly  enfue, 
that  the  light  of  Scripture  once  finning  in  the  world, 
all  other  light  of  nature  is  therewith  in  fuch  fort  drowned, 
that  now  we  need  it  not.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f.  4. 

2.  To  fucceed  in  a  train  of  events,  or  courfeof  time. 

The  man  was  noble ; 

But  with  his  laft  attempt  he  wip’d  it  out, 

Deftroy’d  his  country,  and  his  name  remains 
To  the  enfuing  age  abbon  d.  5 hakejpcare’ s  Coriolanus . 

Bifhops  are  placed  by  collation  of  the  king,  without  any 
precedent  ele&ion  or  confirmation  enfuing.  Hayward. 

Of  worfe  deeds  worfe  fufferings  muft  enfue.  Milt.  P.  L. 

With  mortal  heat  each  other  fhall  purfue  ; 

What  wars,  what  wounds,  what  daughter  fhall  enfue!  Dryd. 

Impute  not  then  thofe  ills  which  may  enfue 
To  me,  but  thofe  who  with  inceflant  hate 
Purfue  my  life.  Rowe's  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

Then  grave  Clarifla  graceful  wav’d  her  fan ; 

Silence  enfud ,  and  thus  the  nymph  began.  Pope. 

Ensu'rance.  n.  f  [from  enfure.] 

1.  Exemption  from  hazard,  obtained  by  the  payment  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum.  v 

2.  The  fum  paid  for  fecurity. 


Eksu'rancer.  n.f.  [from  enfurance.]  He  who  undertakes  to 
exempt  from  hazard. 

The  vain  enfurancers  of  life. 

And  they  who  moft  perform’d,  and  promis’d  lefs, 

Ev’n  Short  and  Hobbes,  forfook  th’  unequal  ftrife.  Dryden. 

To  EnsiFre.  v.  a.  [from  Jure ,  afurer ,  French.] 

1 .  'Fo  afeertain  ;  to  make  certain  ;  to  fecure. 

It  is  eafy  to  entail  debts  on  fucceeding  ages,  but  howto  en¬ 
fure  peace  for  any  term  of  years  is  difficult  enough.  Swift. 

2.  I'o  exempt  any  thing  from  hazard  by  paying  a  certain  fum, 
on  condition  of  being  reimburfed  for  mifearriage. 

3.  To  promife  reimburfement  of  any  mifearriage  for  a  certain 
reward  ftipulated. 

A  mendicant  contracted  with  a  country  fellow  for  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn,  to  enj'ure  his  Ihcep  for  that  year.  L’ Ef  range. 

Ensu'rer.  n.f.  [from  enjure.]  One  who  makes  contracts  of 
enfurance ;  one  who  for  a  certain  fum  exempts  any  thing  from 
hazard. 

Entablature.  }  n.f  [from  table.]  [In  architecture.]  Sig- 

Enta'blement.  J  nifies  the  architrave,  frife,  and  cornice  of  a 
pillar ;  being  in  effedt  the  extremity  of  the  flooring,  which  is 
either  fupporied  by  pillars,  or  by  a  wall,  if  there  be  no 
columns.  Harris . 

Enta'il.  n.f  [feudum  talliatum,  from  the  French  entaille,  cut, 
from  tailler,  to  cut.] 

1.  The  eftate  entailed  or  fettled,  with  regard  to  the  rule  of  its 
defeent. 

2.  The  rule  of  defeent  fettled  for  any  eftate* 

3.  Engraver’s  work ;  inlay.  Obfolete. 

Well  it  appeared  to  have  been  of  old 
A  work  of  rich  entail,  and  curious  mold, 

Woven  with  anticks  and  wild  imagery.  Fairy  Lffieen,  b.  ii. 

To  Enta'il.  v.a.  [tailler,  to  cut ;  ent ailler,  French] 

1 .  To  fettle  the  defeent  of  any  eftate  fo  that  it  cannot  be  by  any 
fubfequent  poftelFor  bequeathed  at  pleafure. 

1  here  entail 

The  crown  to  thee  and  to  thine  heirs  forever.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

Had  Richard  unconftrain’d  refign’d  the  throne, 

A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own  :  •  C 

The  title  flood  entail'd,  had  Richard  had  a  fon.  Lryden.  j 

2.  To  fix  unalienably  upon  any  perfon  or  thing. 

None  ever  had  a  privilege  of  infallibility  entailed  to  all  he 
faid.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

The  intemperate  and  unjuft  tranfmit  their  bodiiy  infirmities 
and  difeafes  to  their  children,  and  entail  a  fecret  curfe  upon 
their  eftates.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  4. 

3.  To  cut.  Obfolete. 

The  mortal  Heel  difpiteoufly  entail'd. 

Deep  in  their  flefh,  quite  through  the  iron  walls. 

That  a  large  purple  ftream  adown  their  giambeux  falls.  F.£K 

To  Enta  Tie.  v.  a.  [from  tame  ]  To  tame;  to  fubjugate;  to 
fubdue. 

’Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  filk  hair, 

Your  bugle  eyeballs,  and  your  cheek  of  cream, 

That  can  er.tame  my  fpiiits  to  your  worfhip.  Shakejpeare. 

To  F nta'ngle.  v.a.  [A  word  of  uncertain  etymology.] 

1.  I  o  inwrap  or  enfn are  with  fomething  not  eafily  extricable, 
as  a  net;  or  fomething  adhefive,  as  briars. 

2.  To  lofe'  in  multiplied  involutions;  as  in  a  labyrinth. 

3.  1  o  twift,  or  confufe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  a  reparation 
cannot  ealily  be  made  ;  to  make  an  entangled  knot. 

4.  1  o  involve  in  difficulties  ;  to  em’oarrafs  ;  to  perplex. 

He  knew  not  how  to  wieftle  with  defperate  contingencies, 
and  fo  abhorred  to  be  entangled  in  fuch.  Clarendon . 

5.  To  puzzle  ;  to  bewilder. 

The  duke,  being  queftioned,  neither  held  filence  as  he 
might,  nor  conftantly  denied  it,  but  entangled  himfelf  in  his 
doubtful  tale.  ‘  Hayward. 

I  fuppofe  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  that  perplex  mens 
thoughts,  and  entangle  their  underftandings,  would  be  eafily 
refolved.  Locke. 

6.  To  enfnare  by  captious  queftions  or  artful  talk. 

The  Pharifees  took  counfel  how  they  might  entangle  him  in 
his  talk.  *  Mat.  xx ii.  15. 

7.  To  diftradf  with  variety  of  cares. 

No  man  that  warreth  entangleth  himfelf  with  the  affairs  of 
this  life.  2  Tim.  ii.  4. 

8.  To  multiply  the  intricacies  or  difficulties  of  a  work. 

Now  all  labour,  * 

Marrs  what  it  does,  yea  very  force  entangles 

Itfelf  with  ftrength.  Shakefpeare' s  Anth.  and  Cleopatra. 

Enta'nglement.  n.f  [from  entangle.] 

1.  Involution  of  any  thing  intricate  or  adhefive. 

T  he  higheft  and  moft  improved  fpirits  are  frequently  caught 
in  the  entanglements  of  a  tenacious  imagination,  Glanv.  Scepf 

2.  Perplexity ;  puzzle. 

There  will  be  no  greater  entanglements,  touching  the  notion 
of  God  and  his  providence.  Alore's  Divine  Dialogues. 

It  is  to  fence  againft  the  entanglements  of  equivocal  words, 
and  the  art  of  fophiftry,  that  diltin&ions  have  been  mul¬ 
tiplied.  Locke. 

Enta'ngler.  n.f.  [from  entangle.]  One  that  entangles. 

‘To 
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To  E'NTER.  v.  a.  [entrer,  F  rench.] 

1.  To  go  or  come  into  any  place. 

A  king  of  repute  and  learning  entered  the  lifts  againft 

.  .  .  r  Atterbury . 

2.  I  o  initiate  in  a  bufinefs,  method,  or  fociety. 

The  eldeft  being  thus  entered ,  and  then  made  the  fafhion,  it 
would  be  impoflible  to  hinder  them;  Locke 

3.  To  introduce  or  admit  into  anycounfel. 

So  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 

”  That  they  of  Rome  are  enter’d  in  our  counfels, 

And  know  how  we  proceed.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

4.  To  fet  down  in  a  writing. 

Mr.  Phang,  have  you  enter'd  the  action  ? 

—It  is  enter  d.  Shakefpeare' s  Henty  IV.  p.  ii. 

Agues  and  fevers  are  entered  promifcuoufly,  yet  in  the  few 
bills  they  have  been  diftinguifhed.  Grounds  Bills  of  Mortality. 
To  E'nter.  v.  n.  j  j 

1.  To  come  in;  to  go  in. 

Be  not  flothful  to  go  and  to  enter  to  poffefs  the  land.  Judg. 
Other  creature  here, 

Beaft,  bird,  infctft,  or  worm,  durft  enter  none.  Milton. 
1.  To  penetrate  mentally  ;  to  make  intelle&ual.  entrance. 

He  is  particularly  pleafed  with  Livy  f®r  his  manner  of  tell¬ 
ing  a  ftory,  and  with  Salluft  for  his  entering  into  internal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action.  Addifon' s  Spectator,  N°.  409. 

7  hey  were  not  capable  of  entering  into  the  numerous  con¬ 
curring  fprings  of  adtion.  Watts'  s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  To  engage  in. 

7  he  French  king  hath  often  entered  on  feveral  expenftve 
projects,  on  purpofe  to  diflipate  wealth.  Addifon  on  the  War. 

Gentlemen  did  not  care  to  enter  upon  bufinefs ’till  after  their 
morning  draught.  Tatler,  N°.  86. 

4.  To  be  initiated  in. 

As  foon  as  they  once  entered  into  a  tafte  of  pleafure,  polite- 
nefs,  and  magnificence,  they  fell  into  a  thoufand  violences, 
confpiracies  and  divifioris.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Enterde'al.  n.f  [/entre  and  deal.]  Reciprocal  tranfadtions. 
For  he  is  pradtis’d  well  in  policy. 

And  thereto  doth  his  courting  moll  apply ; 

To  learn  the  enterdeal  of  princes  ftrange. 

To  mark  th’  intent  of  counfels,  and  the  change 
Of  ftates.  HubbercF s  Tale. 

Entering,  n.f.  [from  enter.]  Entrance;  paflage  into  a 
place. 

It  is  laid  wafte,  fo  that  there  is  no  houfe,  no  entering  in.  If. 
ToEnterla'cb,  v.  a.  [entrela£ery  French.]  To  intermix  ; 
to  interweave. 

/  This  lady  walked  outright,  ’till  fhe  might  fee  her  enter  into 
a  fine  clofe  arbor  :  it  was  of  trees,  whofe  branches  fo  lovingly 
interlaced  one  another,  that  it  could  refill  the  llrongeft  violence 
of  the  fight.  '  Sidney. 

Entero'cele.  n.  f.  [ enter ocele ,  Latin.]  A  rupture  from  the 
bowels  prefling  through  or  dilating  the  peritonaeum,  fo  as  to 
fall  down  into  the  groin.  7’he  remedy  in  fuch  cafes,  is  chief¬ 
ly  by  truffes  and  bolfters.  Quincy. 

I i  the  inteftine  only  is  fallen,  it  becomes  an  enterocele\  if 
the  omentum  or  epiploon,  epipocele ;  and  if  both,  entero- 
epiplocele.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

Entero'logy.  n.  f.  [ht^ov  and  xdyo?.]  The  anatomical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bowels  and  internal  parts. 

Entero'mphalos.  n.J.  [I'/r^on  and  o/*4>«Aos.]  An  umbilical 
or  navel  rupture. 

Enterpa'rlance.  n.f  [entre  and  parler^  French.]  Parley; 
mutual  talk;  conference. 

During  the  enterparlance  the  Scots  difeharged  againft  the 
Englifh  without  harm,  but  not  without  breach  of  the  laws  of 
the  field.  Hayward. 

Enterple'ader.  n.f.  [entre  and  plead.]  The  dilcuffing  of  a 
point  incidentally  falling  out,  before  the  principal  caul'e  can 
take  end.  For  example :  two  feveral  perfons,  being  found 
heirs  to  land  by  two  feveral  officers  in  one  county,  the  king  is 
brought  in  doubt  whether  livery  ought  to  be  made;  and  there¬ 
fore,  before  livery  be  made  to  either,  they  muft  enterplead  ; 
that  is,  try  between  themfelves  who  is  the  right  heir.  Cowel. 
ENTERPRISE.  n.f  [entreprifey  French.]  An  undertaking  of 
hazard  ;  an  arduous  attempt. 

Now  is  the  time  to  execute  mine  enter Jrifes  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  enemies.  Judith  ii.  5. 

Whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprife.  Shahefp.  Henry  VI. 
The  day  approach’d,  when  fortune  fhould  decide 
Th’  important  enterprife ,  and  give  the  bride.  Dryden. 

ToE'nt  erprise.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  undertake;  to  attempt;  to  effay. 

Nor  (hall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterprifcjl 
Be  wanting,  but  afford  thee  equal  aid.  Milton  s  Farad.  Loff. 
Princes  were  only  chiefs  of  thofe  afleinblies,  by  whofe  con- 
fultations  and  authority  the  great  actions  were  refolved  and 
enterprifed.  ,  Temple. 

An  epick  poem,  or  the  heroick  adlion  of  fome  great  com¬ 
mander,  enterprifed  for  the  common  good  and  honour  of  the 
Chriftian  caufe,  and  executed  happily,  may  be  as  well  written 
now  as  it  was  of  old  by  the  heathens.  Dryden  s  Juv.  Dedicat. 


ENT. 

Hafte  then,  and  lofe  no  time : 

7  he  bufinefs  muft  be  enterpris'd  this  night; 

We  muft  furprifethe  court  in  its  delight.  Dryden. 

2.  To  receive;  to  entertain.  Obfolete. 

In  goodly  garments,  that  her  well  became, 

Fair  marching  forth  in  honourable  wife, 
film  at  the  thielhold  met,  and  well  did  enterprife.  Fa.  ^u. 
L  N7  erpriser.  n.f.  [from  enterprife.]  A  man  of  enterprife  ; 
one  who  undertakes  great  things ;  one  who  engages  himfclf 
in  important  and  dangerous  defigns. 

They  commonly  proved  great  enterprifers  with  happy 
fuccefs.  Hayward  on  Edward  VL 

7  o  ENTERT A;IN.  v.  a.  [ entretenir ,  French.] 

1 .  To  converfe  with ;  to  talk  with. 

His  head  was  fo  well  ftered  a  magazine,  that  nothing’couJd 
be  propofed  which  he  was  not  readily  furnifhed  to  entertain 
any  one  in.  Locke. 

2.  To  treat  at  the  table. 

^  ou  (hall  find  an  apartment  fitted  up  for  you,  and  fhaJl  be 
every  day  entertained  with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  own  fieed- 

Addifon* s  Spoliator.  N°.  caq. 

3.  To  receive  hofpitably.  J 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  ftrangers ;  for  thereby  fome 
have  entertained  angels  unawares.  Heb.  iii.  2. 

Heav’n,  fet  ope  thy  everlafting  gates, 

To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praife.  Shah.  Hen.  VI. 

4.  To  keep  in  one’s  fervice. 

How  many  men  would  you  require  to  the  furnifhing  of  this 
which  you  take  in  hand  ?  And  how  long  (pace  would  ;ou 
have  them  entertained?  Spenfer’s  Ireland. 

You,  fir,  I  entertain  for  one  of  my  hundred;  only,  I  do 
not  like  the  fafhion  of  your  garments.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 
I’ll  weep  and  figh, 

And,  leaving  fo  his  fervice,  follow  you, 

So  pleafe  you  entertain  me.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymbeline. 

5.  To  referve  in  the  mind. 

This  is  the  fevereft  purpofe  God  can  entertain  towards  us. 

,  _  ,  -  Decay  of  Piety. 

o.  lo  pleafe;  toamufe;  to  divert. 

David  entertained  himfelf  with  the  meditations  of  God’s 
law,  not  his  hidden  decrees  or  counfels.  Decay  of  Piety . 

The  hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society  fhews  how  well  philofo- 
phy  becometh  a  narration  :  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  is  as 
entertaining  as  that  of  arms.  Felton  on  the  Ciajficks. 

They  were  capable  of  entertaining  themfelves  on  a  thoufand 
different  fubje&s,  without  running  into  the  common  topicks. 

v  ,  Addifon  on  Ancient  Medals. 

In  gardens,  art  can  only  reduce  the  beauties  of  nature  to  a 
figure  which  the  common  eye  may  better  take  in,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  more  entertained  with.  Pope's  Pref  to  the  Iliads. 

7 .  7’o  admit  with  fatisfa&ion. 

Reafon.  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  entertain  probability, 
in  oppofition  to  knowledge  and  certainty.  Locke. 

Entertainer.  n.J.  [from  entertain.] 

1.  He  that  keeps  others  in  his  fervice. 

He  was,  in  his  nature  arid  conftitution  of  mind,  not  very 
apprehenfive  or  forecafling  of  future  events  afar  off,  but  an 
entertainer  of  fortune  by  the  day.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

2.  He  that  treats  others  at  his  table. 

He  fhews  both  to  the  guefts  and  to  the  entertainer  their 
great  miftake.  Smalridge’s  Sermons. 

It  is  little  the  fign  of  a  wife  or  good  man  to  fuffer  tempe¬ 
rance  to  be  tranfgreffed,  in  order  to  purebafe  the  repute  of  a 
generous  entei  tainer.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

2.  He  that  pleafes,  diverts,  or  amufes. 

Entertainment,  n.f.  [from entertain.] 

1.  Converfation. 

2.  Treatment  at  the  table;  convivial  provifion. 

Arrived  there,  the  little  houfe  they  fill, 

Ne  look  for  entertainment  where  none  was  ; 

Reft  is  their  feaft,  and  all  things  at  their  will ; 

The  nobleft  mind  the  beft  contentment  has.  Fairy  Queen. 

With  Britifh  bounty  in  his  fhip  he  feafts 
Th  Hefperian  princes,  his  amazed  guefts. 

To  find  that  watry  wildernefs  exceed 

The  entertainment  of  their  great  Madrid.  Waller. 

3.  Ho fpi table  reception. 

4.  Reception ;  admiffion. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  how  it  fhould  at  firft  gain  enter¬ 
tainment ,  but  much  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  fhould 
be  univerfally  propagated.  Tillotjon^  Sermon  i. 

5.  i  he  ftate  of  being  in  pay  as  foldiers  or  fervants. 

Have  you  an  army  ready,  fay  you  ? 

— — A  moft  royal  one.  The  centurions  and  their  charges 
diftindtly  billeted,  already  in  the  entertainment ,  and  to  be  on 
foot  at  an  hour’s  warning.  Shakejpecre’ s  Coriolanus. 

6.  Payment  of  foldiers  or  ferv*mts.  Now  obfolete. 

The  entertainment  of  the  general,  upon  his  firft  arrival,  was 
but  fix  (hillings  and  eight  pence.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

7'he  captains  did  covenant  with  the  king  to  ferve  him  with 
certain  numbers  of  men,  for  certain  wages  and  entertain¬ 
ments.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

4  7.  Amufement; 
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f  Amufement;  divcrfion. 

Becaufe  he  that  knowcth  leaft  is  fitted  to  afk  cjueftiol's,  it  is 
more  reafon,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  time,  that  he  afk  me 
queftions  than  that  I  afk  you.  Bacons  New  Atlantis i 

Paffions  ought  to  be  our  fervants,  and  not  our  mailers;  to 
give  us  fome  agitation  for  entertainment ,  but  never  to  throw 
reafon  out  of  its  feat.  Temple. 

$.  Dramatick  performance ;  the  lower  comedy. 

A  great  number  of  dramatick  entertainments  are  not  come* 
dies,  but  five-aft  farces.  Gay's  Pref.  to  What  d'ye  Call  it 
Enterti'ssued.  adj.  [entre  and  tifiue. ]  Enter  woven  or  in¬ 
termixed  with  various  colours  or  fubftances. 

The  fword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 

The  entertijfued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl.  Shakefp.  Henry  V . 
To  Enthro'ne.  v.  a.  [from  throne .] 

1 .  To  place  on  a  regal  feat. 

Mercy  is  above  this  feepter’d  fway  ; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himfelf.  Shah.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

On  a  tribunal  filver’d, 

Cleopatra  and  himfelf,  in  chairs  of  gold, 

Were  publickly  enthron'd.  Shakefpeare' s  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Beneath  a  fculptur’d  arch  he  fits  enthron’d , 

The  peers,  encircling,  form  an  awful  round.  Pole’s  Odyffcy. 
it.  To  invefl  with  fovereign  authority. 

This  pope  was  no  fooner  elected  and  enthroned ',  but  that  he 
began  to  exercife  his  new  rapines.  Ay  life's  Par  ergon. 

Enthusiasm,  n.f  [EdWi^cr^?.] 

1.  A  vain  belief  of  private  revelation ;  a  vain  confidence  of 
divine  favour  or  communication. 

Enthujiafm  is  founded  neither  on  reafon  nor  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  but  rifes  from  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  overweening 
brain.  Locke. 

2.  Heat  of  imagination ;  violence  of  pafiion ;  confidence  of 
opinion. 

3.  Elevation  of  fancy ;  exaltation  of  ideas. 

Imaging  is,  in  itfelf,  the  very  height  and  life  of  poetry, 
which,  by  a  kind  of  enthufiafm ,  or  extraordinary  emotion  ot 
foul,  makes  it  feem  to  us  that  we  behold  thofe  things  which 
the  poet  paints.  Dryderi  s  Juv.  Preface. 

Enthusiast,  n.f 

j.  One  who  vainly  imagines  a  private  revelation  ;  one  who  has 
a  vain  confidence  of  his  intercourfe  with  God. 

Let  an  enthufia/l  be  principled  that  he  or  his  teacher  is  in- 
fpired,  and  afted  by  an  immediate  communication  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the  evidence  of  clear 
reafons  againft  his  doftrine.  Locke. 

2.  One  of  a  hot  imagination,  or  violent  paffions. 

Chapman  feems  to  have  been  of  an  arrogant  turn,  and  an 
enthufiajl  in  poetry.  _  Pope's  Pref  to  the  Iliads. 

3.  One  of  elevated  fancy,  or  exalted  ideas. 

At  laft  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventrefs  of  the  vocal  frame ; 

The  fweet  enthufiajl ,  from  her  facred  fiore, 

Enlarg’d  the  former  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  folemn  founds. 

With  nature’s  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before.  Dryd. 
Enthusia'stical.  )  rMttrwwJfi 

Enthusia'stick.  )  _ 

1.  Perfuaded  of  fome  communication  with  the  Deity. 

He  pretended  not  to  any  feraphick  enthufiajl i cal  raptures,  or 
inimitable  unaccountable  tranfports  of  devotion.  Calamy. 
z.  Vehemently  hot  in  anycaufe. 

3.  Elevated  in  fancy  ;  exalted  in  ideas. 

It  commonly  happens  in  an  enthufiafiick  or  prophetick  fiyle, 
that,  by  reafon  of  the  eagernefs  of  the  fancy,  it  doth  not  al¬ 
ways  follow  the  even  thread  of  difeourfe.  Burnet. 

At  laft,  fublim’d 

To  rapture  and  enthujiajlick  heat. 

We  feel  the  prefent  Deity.  Thomfon’s  Spring ,  /.  895. 

E'nthymeme.  n.f.  An  argument  confifting  only 

of  an  antecedent  and  confequential  propolition  ;  a  fyllogifm 
where  the  major  propofition  is  fupprelfed,  and  only  the  minor 
and  confequence  produced  in  words. 

Playing  much  upon  the  fimple  or  luftrative  argumentation, 
to  induce  their  enthymemes  unto  the  people,  they  take  up  popu¬ 
lar  conceits.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Lrrours ,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

What  is  an  enthymeme ,  quoth  Cornelius.  Why,  an  enthy- 
tneme ,  replied  Crambe,  is  when  the  major  is  indeed  married  to 
the  minor,  but  the  marriage  kept  fecret.  Arb.  and  Pope’s  M.  S. 
To  ENTFCE.  v.  a.  [of  uncertain  etymology.]  To  allure; 
to  attraft ;  to  draw  by  blandifhments  or  hopes  to  fomething 
finful  or  deftruftive. 

'I  he  readied  way  to  entangle  the  mind  with  falfe  doftrine, 
is  firft  to  entice  the  will  to  wanton  living.  Afchani  sSckoolmafler. 

If  a  man  entice  a  maid  that  is  not  betrothed,  he  fhall  furely 
endow  her  to  be  his  wife.  Tx.  xxii.  16. 

So  fang  the  fyrens,  with  enchanting  found, 

Enticing  all  to  liften,  and  be  drown’d.  Granville, 

Enticement,  n.f.  [from  entice.] 

I.  The  aft  or  praftice  of  alluring  to  ill. 

Suppofe  we  that  the  facred  word  of  God  can  at  their  hands 


receive  due  honour,  by  whofe  enticement  the  holy  ordinance^ 
of  the  church  endure  every  where  open  contempt?  Hooker. 

And  here  to  evelry  thirfty  wanderer. 

By  fly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup. 

With  many  murmurs  mixt.  Milton . 

2.  I  he  means  by  which  one  is  allured  to  ill;  blandilhment  j 
allurement. 

In  all  thefe  inftances  we  muft  feparate  i n treaty  and  entice¬ 
ments  from  deceit  or  violence.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Enti'cer.  n.J.  [from  entice  j  One  that  allures  to  ill. 

Enticingly,  adv.  [from  entice  J  Charmingly;  in  a  winning 
manner. 

She  ftrikes  a  lute  well,  and  fings  mod  enticingly.  Addif.  Sped. 

E'ntiert y.  n.J.  [ entierte ,  French.]  The  whole 3  not  barely 
a  part. 

Sometime  the  attorney  thrufteth  into  the  writ  the  uttermoft 
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quantity  ;  or  elfe  fetteth  down  an  entierty ,  where  but  a  moiety 
was  to  be  palled.  Bacon  s  Off.  oj  Alienation. 

ENT  I  RE,  adj.  [entier,  French ;  integer,  Latin.] 

1.  Whole;  undivided. 

It  is  not  fafe  to  divide,  but  to  extol  the  entire ,  ftill  in  ge¬ 
neral.  Bacon’s  Colied  ion  oj  Good  and  Evil. 

2.  Unbroken  ;  complete  in  its  parts. 

An  antique  model  of  the  famous  Laocoon  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  it  is  entire  in  thofe  parts  where  the  ftatue  is 
maimed.  Addifcn  on  Italy. 

Water  and  earth,  compofed  of  old  worn  particles  and 
fragments  of  particles,  would  not  be  of  the  fame  nature  and 
texture  now  with  water  and  earth  compofed  of  entire  particles 
in  the  beginning.  ,  Newton’s  Opt. 

3.  Full  ;  complete;  comprifing  all  requifites  in  itfelf. 

The  church  of  Rome  hath  rightly  alfo  confidered  that  pub- 
lick  prayer  is  a  duty  entire  in  itfelf,  a  duty  requifite  to  be  per¬ 
formed  much  oftener  than  fermons  can  pollibly  be  made.  Hook. 

Love’s  not  love, 

When  it  is  mingled  with  regards  that  ftand 
Aloof  from  th’  entire  point.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

An  action  is  entire  when  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts;  or, 
as  Ariftotle  deferibes  it,  when  it  confifts  of  a  beginning,  a 
mi  die,  and  an  end.  Spedator ,  N’.  2U7. 

4.  Sincere  ;  hearty. 

He  run  a  courfe  more  entire  with  the  king  of  Arragon,  but 
more  laboured  and  officious  with  the  king  of  Caftile.  Bacon. 

5.  Firm;  fure;  folid;  fixed. 

Entire  and  fure  the  monarch’s  rule  muft  prove. 

Who  founds  her  greatnefs  on  her  fubjefts  love.  Prior . 

6.  Unmingled;  unallayed. 

Wrath  Audi  be  no  more 

Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  prefence  joy  entire.  Milt.P.  Lojl. 

7.  Honeft;  firmly  adherent ;  faithful. 

No  man  had  ever  a  heart  more  entire  to  the  king,  the 
church,  or  his  country  ;  but  he  never  ftudied  the  eafieft  ways 
thofe  ends.  *  Clarendon. 

They  had  many  perfons,  of  whofe  entire  afFeftions  they 
were  well  allured.  C  arendon ,  b.  viii. 

8.  In  full  ftrength;  with  vigour  unabated;  with  power  un¬ 
broken. 

Then  back  to  fight  again,  new  breathed  and  entire .  F.Q. 

FntTrEly.  adv.  [from  entire.] 

1.  In  the  whole  ;  without  divifion. 

Euphrates,  running,  finketh  partly  into  the  lakes  of  Chal¬ 
dea,  and  falls  not  cntii  ely  into  the  Perfian  lea.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory. 

2.  Completely;  fully. 

Here  finifh’d  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
View’d,  and  beheld  !  all  was  entirely  good.  /Ails.  Par.  Loft. 
Chyle  may  be  faid  to  be  a  vegetable  juice  in  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines  ;  and,  poured  upon  blood,  it  feems  like  oil  :  as 
it  pafteth  into  the  lafteals  it  grows  ftill  more  animal,  and  when 
it  has  circulated  often  with  the  blood,  it  is  entirely  fo.  Arbuth. 

General  confent  entirely  altered  the  whole  frame  of  their 
government.  Swift. 

3  With  firm  adherence;  faithfully. 

Which  when  his  penfive  lady  faw  from  far, 

Great  woe  and  forrovv  did  her  foul  allay. 

As  weening  that  the  fad  end  of  the  war. 

And  ’gan  to  higheltGod  entirely  pray.  Fairy  Queen,  l.  i, 

Enti'reness.  n.f.  [from  entire .] 

1.  Totality;  compleatnefs ;  fulnefs. 

In  an  arch  where  each  fingle  ftone,  which,  if  fevered  from 
the  reft,  would  be  perhaps  defencelefs,  is  fufficiently  fecured 
by  the  folidity  and  entirenefs  of  the  whole  fabrick,  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  Boyle. 

2.  Honefty  5  integrity. 

To  Enti  tle,  v.  a.  [entituler,  French.] 

1.  To  grace  or  dignify  with  a  title  or  honourable  appellation. 

2.  To  give  a  title  or  diferiminative  appellation ;  as,  to  entitle  a 
book. 

Befides  the  Scripture,  the  books  which  they  call  ccclefiaf- 
tical  were  thought  not  unworthy  feme  time  to  be  brought  into 
publick  audience,  and  with  that  name  they  entitled  the  books 
which  we  term  apocryphal.  H  oker,  b.  v.  f  2c. 
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Next  favourable  thou, 

Who  highly  thus  to  entitle  me  vouchfaf  ’ft, 

Far  other  name  deforving  !  Milton  s  P  aradife  Lojl ,  b.  x. 

3.  To  fuperfcribe  or  prefix  as  a  title. 

How  ready  zeal  for  party  is  to  entitle  chriftianity  to  their 
defigns,  and  to  charge  atheil'm  on  thofe  who  will  not  fub- 
mit.  Locke. 

4.  To  give  a  claim  to  any  thing. 

But  we,  defcended  from  your  facred  line, 

Entitled  to  your  heav’n,  and  rites  divine, 

Are  banifh’d  earth.  Drydens  Virg.  Mn. 

He  difcovers  the  martyr  and  confefTor  without  the  trial  of 
flames  and  tortures,  and  will  hereafter  entitle  many  to  the 
reward  of  a&ions  which  they  had  never  the  opportunity  of 
performing.  Addifon's  Spectator,  N°.  257 . 

He  entitled  himfelf  to  the  continuance  of  the  divine  protec¬ 
tion  and  goodnefs,  by  humiliation  and  prayer.  Atterbury. 

Thus  hardly  even  is  the  penitent  finner  faved ;  thus  difficult 
is  that  duty,  by  which  alone  he  can  be  reconciled  to  his 
Creator,  and  entitled  to  the  mercies  of  the  gofpel.  Rogers. 

5.  To  grant  any  thing  as  claimed  by  a  title. 

This  is  to  entitle  God’s  care  how  and  to  what  we  pleafe.  Loc, 

E'ntity.  n. /.  [ entitas ,  low  Latin.] 

1.  Something  which  really  is ;  a  real  being. 

Dear  hope !  earth’s  dowry  and  heaven’s  debt, 

The  entity  of  things  that  are  not  yet: 

Subt’left,  but  fureft  being.  Crafhaw. 

Fortune  is  no  real  ehtity ,  nor  phyfical  effence,  but  a  mere 
relative  fignification.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

God’s  decrees  of  falvation  and  damnation  both  Romifh  and 
Reformed  affix  to  mens  particular  entity ,  abfolutely  confidered, 
without  any  refpeCt  to  demeanours.  Hammond’s  Fundamentals . 

Here  entity  and  quiddity 

The  fouls  of  defunCt  bodies  fly.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  particular  fpecies  of  being. 

All  eruptions  of  air,  though  fmall  and  flight,  give  an  entity 
of  found,  which  we  call  crackling,  puffing,  and  fpitting;  as 
in  bay  fait  and  bay  leaves,  call  into  the  fire.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl . 

To  Ento'il.  v.  a.  [from  toil.]  To  enfnard;  to  intangle ;  to 
bring  into  toils  or  nets. 

He  cut  off  their  land  forces  from  their  {hips,  and  entailed 
both  their  navy  and  their  camp  with  a  greater  power  than 
their’s,  both  by  fea  and  land.  Bacon's  Blew  Atlantis. 

To  Ento'mb.  v.  a.  [from  tomb.~\  To  put  into  a  tomb*  to 
bury. 

Thefe  procelflons  were  firft  begun  for  the  interring  of 
holy  martyrs,  and  the  vifiting  of  thofe!  places  where  they 
were  entombed.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f.  4 1 . 

The  cry  went  once  for  thee. 

And  yet  it  may  again, 

If  thou  would’ft  not  entomb  thyfelf  alive. 

And  cafe  thy  reputation  in  a  tent.  Shakefp.  Troll,  and  Creff. 

Thty,  within  the  beaft’s  vaft  womb. 

The  choice  and  flow’r  of  all  their  troops  entomb.  Denham. 

E'ntrails.  n.  f.  without  a  Angular,  [entrailles,  Fr.  e 

1.  The  inteftines ;  the  bowels;  the  inward  parts;  the  guts. 

What,  hath  thy  firy  heart  fo  parch’d  thine  entrails , 

That  not  a  tear  can  fall  ?  Shak.  H.  VI. 

As  for  the  entrails ,  they  are  all  without  bones;  fave  that  a 
bone  is  fometimes  found  in  the  heart  of  a  ftag,  and  it  may  be 
in  fome  other  creature.  Bacon's  Natural  H'flory,  N '.  749. 

The  earth  hath  loft 

Moll  of  her  ribs,  as  entrails ;  being  now 

Wounded  no  lefs  for  marble  than  for  gold.  Ben.  John/.  Catil . 

I  tear  that  harden’d  heart  from  out  her  breaft. 

Which  with  her  entrails  makes  my  hungry  hounds  a  feaft.  Dr. 

2.  The  internal  parts ;  recefs ;  caverns. 

A  precious  ring  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 

And  fhews  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit.  Shake f.  Tit.  Andr. 
He  had  brought  to  light  but  little  of  that  treafure,  that  lay 
fo  long  hid  in  the  dark  entrails  of  America.  Locke. 

ToEntEa'il.  v.  a.  To  mingle;  to  interweave ;  todiverfify. 

Over  him,  art  ftriving  to  compare 
With  nature,  did  an  arbor  green  difpred, 

Framed  of  wanton  ivy,  flow’ ring  fair. 

Through  which  the  fragrant  eglantine  did  fpread, 

His  pricking  arms  entrail'd  with  rofes  red.  Fairy  Queen. 

A  little  wicker  bafket, 

Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrailed  curioufly. 

In  which  they  gather’d  flowers.  Spenfer's  Prothal. 

Entrance,  n.  f.  [ entrant ,  French.] 

1 .  The  power  bf  entering  into  a  place. 

Whence  are  you,  fir  ?  Has  the  porter  his  eyes  in  his  head, 
that  he  gives  entrance  to  fuch  companions?  Pray,  get  you 
out  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolamts. 

Where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the  undemanding,  and 
impartially  keeps  it,  truth  is  fure  to  find  both  an  entrance  and 
a  welcome  too.  South  s  Sermons, 

2.  The  a6t  of  entering. 

The  reafon,  that  I  gather,  he  is  mad, 

Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner, 

Of  his  own  door  being  {hut  againft  his  entrance.  Shakefpeare. 
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Better  far,  I  guefs,  >, 

1  hat  we  do  make  our  entrance  feveral  ways.  Shak.  Hen.  VJ. 

All  the  world’s  a  ftage, 

And  all  the, men  and  women  mcerly  players; 

1  hey  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances,  shak.  As  y;u  h  'e  it. 

3.  i  he  pallage  by  which  a  place  is  entered  ;  avenue. 

He  charged  them  to  keep  the  paifages  of  the  hilly  country  ; 
for  by  them  there  was  an  entrance  into  Judea.  Judith  iv.  7. 

Palladio  did  conclude,  that  the  principal  entrance  was  never 
to  be  regulated  by  any  certain  dimenfions,  but  by  the  dignity 
of  the  mafter.  _  IVoton's  Ar chit  chine. 

Many  are  the  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  cave,  all  tlifmal !  yet  to  fenfe 
More  terrible  at  th’  entrance  than  within.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl. 

1  Let  this,  and  every  other  anxious  thought. 

At  th’  entrance  of  my  threfhold  be  forgot.  Diyden's  Juven. 

4.  Initiation;  commencement. 

This  is  that  Which,  at  firft  entrance ,  balks  and  cools  them  : 
they  want  their  liberty.  Locke. 

5.  Intellectual  ingrefs ;  knowledge. 

He  that  travelleth  into  a  country  before  he  hath  fome  en - 
trance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  l'chool,  and  not  to  travel. 

Bacon's  EJfays. 

6.  The  aCt  of  taking  poffeffion  of  an  office  or  dignity. 

From  the  firft  entrance  of  this  king  to  his  reign,  never  was 
king  either  more  loving,  or  better  beloved.  Hayw.  Edw.  VI. 

7.  The  beginning  of  anything. 

St.  Auguftine,  in  the  entrance  of  bne  of  his  fermons,  makes 
a  kind  of  apology.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

The  earl  of  Holland  we  have  had  occafion  to  men¬ 
tion  before  in  the  firft  entrance  upon  this  difeourfe.  Clarendon. 
To  Entrance,  v.n.  [from  'trance ;  tranje ,  French,  from 
tranfeo ,  Latin,  to  pal's  over ;  to  pafs  for  a  time  from  one  region 
to  another.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  trance;  to  withdraw  the  foul  wholly  to  other 
regions,  while  the  body  appears  to  lye  in  dead  fleep. 

2.  To  put  into  an  extafy ;  to  make  inienfible  of  prefent  obje&s. 

With  delight  I  was  all  the  while  entranced ,  and  carried  fo 
far  from  myfelf,  as  that  I  am  right  forry  that  you  ended  fo 
foon.  Spenfer's  Ireland. 

Adam,  now  enforc’d  to  clofe  his  eyes. 

Sunk  down,  and  all  his  fpirits  became  entranc'd.  Milton . 

And  I  fo  ravifh’d  with  her  heav’nly  note, 

I  flood  entranc'd ,  and  had  no  room  for  thought ; 

But  all  o’erpower’d  with  eeftafy  of  blifs. 

Was  in  a  pleafing  dream  of  paradife.  Dryden. 

To  Entra'p.  v.  a.  [from  trap.] 

1.  To  enfnare  ;  to  catch  in  a  trap  or  fnare. 

Take  heed,  mine  eyes,  how  ye  do  flare 
Henceforth  too  rafhly  on  that  guileful  net ; 

In  which,  if  ever  eyes  entrapped  are, 

Out  of  her  bands  ye  by  no  means  {hall  get.  Spenfer . 

2.  To  involve  unexpectedly  in  difficulties  or  diftreffesj  tb  en¬ 
tangle. 

Misfortune  waits  advantage  to  entrap 
The  man  moft  wary,  in  her  whelming  lap.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of  France, 

Hath  now  entrapt  the  noble  minded  Talbot.  Shak.  Hen.  VL 
He  fought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence.  Shake f.  Flen.  IV. 

3.  To  take  advantage  of. 

An  injurious  perfon  lies  in  wait  to  entrap  thee  in  thy 
words.  Eccluf.  viii.  1 1. 

To  Entrf/at.  v.  a.  [ trotter ,  French.] 

1.  To  petition;  tofolieite;  to  importune. 

Ifaac  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  vyife.  Gen.  xxv.  21. 

2.  To  prevail  upon  by  felicitation. 

I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  proteCl,  I  love; 

I  would  fhe  were  in  heaven,  fe{he  could 
Entreat  fome  pow’r  to  change  this  currilh  Jew.  Shakefpeare. 
The  Lord  was  entreated  of  him,  and  Rebecah  his  wife  con¬ 
ceived.  Gen.  xxv.  21. 

It  were  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  appeafe  a  powef,  whom  no 
prayers  could  'entreat ,  no  repentance  reconcile.  Rogers's  Scrnu 

3.  To  treat  or  ufe  well  or  ill. 

Whereas  thy  fervant  worketh  truly,  Mr  cat  him  not  evil. 

Eccluf.  vii.  20. 

Muft  you,  fir  John,  protcCf  my  lady  here? 

Entreat  her  not  the  worfe  in  that  I  pray 

You  ufe  her  well.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

Well  I  entreated  her,  who  well  deferv’d  : 

I  call’d  her  often  ;  for  fhe  always  ferv’d  : 

Ufe  made  her  perfon  eafy  to  my  fight, 

And  Cafe  infenfibly  produc’d  delight.  Prior. 

4.  To  entertain;  to  amule. 

My  lord,  I  muft  entreat  the  time  alone. 

—  God  {Field  I  fhould  diftutb  devotion.  Sh.  Rom.  and  Juliet. 

5.  To  entertain;  to  receive. 

The  garden  of  Proferpina  this  hight. 

And  in  the  midft  thereof  a  filver  feat, 


With  a  thick  arbour  goodly  overdight. 
In  which  {he  often  us’d,  from  open  heat, 
Herfelf  to  {broud,  and  pleafures  to  entreat. 
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T o  Entre'at.  v.  n. 

1.  To  offer  a  treaty  or  compact. 

Alexander  was  the  firft  that  entreated  peace  with  them. 

i  Mac.  xvi.  47* 

2.  To  treat  ;  to  difcourfe. 

The  mod  admirable  myflery  of  nature  is  the  turning  of 
iron,  touched  with  the  loadftone,  toward  the  North  pole, 
of  which  I  fhall  have  farther  occafion  to  entreat  Halewill. 

3  To  make  a  petition. 

They  charged  me,  on  pain  of  perpetual  difpleafure,  neither 
to  fpeak  of  him,  entreat  for  him,  or  any  way  fuftain  him.  Sbak. 
The  Janizaries  entreated  for  them,  as  valiant  men.  Knolles. 

Entre'atance.  n.f.  [from  entreat .]  Petition ;  entreaty; 
folicitation. 

Thefe  two  entreatance  made  they  might  be  heard, 

Nor  was  their  juft  petition  long  deny’d.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii. 

Entre'aty.  n.f.  [from  enti\at.]  Petition;  prayer;  folicita¬ 
tion;  fupplication ;  requeft. 

If  my  weak  orator 

Can  from  his  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 

Anon  exptdt  him  here ;  but  if  fhe  be 

Obdurate  to  entreaties ,  God  forbid 

We  (hould  infringe  the  holy  privilege 

Of  fan&uary.  Slab f [care's  Richard  III. 

ENT  RE  ME’TS.  n.f.  [French.]  Small  plates  fet  between  the 
main  dithes. 

Chards  of  beet  are  plants  of  white  beet  tranfplanted,  pro¬ 
ducing  great  tops,  which,  in  the  midft,  have  a  large  white 
main  (hoot,  which  is  the  true  chard  ufed  in  pottages  and 
entremets.  Mortimer  s  Art  of  Hu  bandry. 

EYttry.  n.f.  [from  enter ;  entree ,  French.] 

1.  The  paftage  by  which  any  one  enters  a  houfe 

Some  there  are  that  know  the  reforts  and  falls  of 
bufinefs,  that  cannot  fink  into  the  main  of  it;  like  a  houfe 
that  hach  Convenient  flairs  and  entries,  but  never  a  fair 
room.  Bacon’s  EJJays. 

A  ftrait  long  entry  to  the  temple  led, 

Blind  with  high  walls,  and  horror  over  head.  Dryden. 

Is  all  this  hurry  made 
On  th  is  account,  becaufe  thou  art  afraid 
A  dirty  hall  or  entry  fhould  offend 

The  curious  eyes  of  thy  invited  friend  ?  Dryden' s  Juven. 
We  proceeded  through  the  entry,  and  were  neceflarily  kept 
irt  order  by  the  fituation.  Tatler ,  N°.  86. 

2.  The  adl  of  entrance  ;  ingrefs. 

Bathing  and  anointing  give  a  relaxation  or  emollition ;  and 
the  mixture  of  oil  and  water  is  better  than  either  of  them 
alone,  becaufe  water  entereth  better  into  the  pores,  and  oil 
after  entry  fofteneth  better.  Bacon's  Natural  HiJlory.  N°.  730. 

I  took  horfe  to  the  lake  of  Conftance,  which  lies  at  two 
leagues  diftance  from  it,  and  is  formed  by  the  entry  of  the 
Rhine.  -  Addifon  on  Italy . 

By  the  entry  of  the  chyle  and  air  into  the  blood,  by  the  lac- 
teals,  the  animal  may  again  revive.  Arbutbnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  The  adl  of  taking  poflelfion  of  any  eftate. 

4.  The  a<ft  of  regiftering  or  fetting  down  in  writing. 

A  notary  made  an  entry  of  this  adt.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

5.  The  adt  of  entering  publickly  into  any  city. 

The  day  being  come,  he  made  his  entry :  he  was  a  man  of 
middle  ftature  and  age,  and  comely.  Bacon. 

To  Enu'bilate.  v.  a.  [#  and  nubile ,  Latin.]  To  clear  from 
clouds.  DiSi. 

To  E^u'cleate.  v.  a.  [enucleo,  Latin.]  Tofolve;  to  clear; 

to  difentangle.  Didi. 

To  Enve'jlop.  v.  a.  [ envcloper ,  French  ] 

1.  To  inwrap  ;  to  cover  ;  to  invert  with  fome  integument. 

2.  To  cover;  to  hide;  tofurround. 

1  he  beft  and  wholefom’ft  fpirits  of  the  night  envelop  you, 
good  provoft.  Sbabefpeare's  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

A  cloud  of  fmoke  envelops  either  hoft. 

And  all  at  once  the  combatants  are  loft : 

Darkling  they  join  adverfe,  and  {hock  unfeen, 

Courfers  with  courfers  jufting,  men  with  men.  Dryden. 

It  is  but  to  approach  nearer,  and  that  mift  that  enveloped 
them  will  remove.  Locke. 

Nodturnal  {hades 

This  world  envelop ,  and  th’  inclement  air 
Perfuades  men  to  repel  benumming  frofts. 

3.  To  line  ;  to  cover  on  the  infide. 

His  iron  coat,  all  over  grown  with  ruft. 

Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold, 

Darkned  with  filthy  duft. 

Envelope,  n.f.  [French.]  A  wrapper;  an 
an  integument ;  a  cover. 

Send  thefe  to  paper- fparing  Pope; 

And,  when  he  fits  to  write, 

No  letter  with  an  envelope 
Could  give  him  more  delight  Swift. 

To  Enve'n  om.  v.  a.  [from  venom  ] 

j.  To  tinge  with  poifon  ;  to  poifon;  to  impregnate  with  venom. 
It  is  never  ufed  of  the  perfon  to  whom  poifon  is  given,  but  of 
the  draught,  meat,  or  inftrument  by  which  it  is  conveyed. 
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The  treacherous  inftrument  is  in  thy  hand, 

Unbatcd  and  envenom’d.  Sbak  ffearc. 

Alcides,  from  Oechalia,  crown'd 
With  conqucft,  felt  th’  envenom'd  robe,  and  tore, 

Through  pain,  up  by  the  roots  I  heflalian  pints.  Milton. 

Nor  with  envenom'd  tongue  to  blaft  the  fame 
Of  harmlefs  men.  Phillips. 

2.  To  make  odious. 

Ob,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it !  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

3.  To  enrage. 

With  her  full  force  fhe  threw  the  pois’nous  dart. 

And  fix’d  it  deep  within  Amata’s  heart ; 

That  thus  envenom'd  flic  might  kindle  rage, 

And  facrifice  to  ftrife  her  houfe  and  hufband’s  age.  Dryden. 
E'nviable.  a  ij.  [from envy.]  Deferving  envy  ;  fuch  as  may 
excite  envy. 

They,  in  an  enviable  mediocrity  of  fortune,  do  happily 
poflefs  themfelves.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

E'nvier.  n.f.  [from  envy.]  One  that  envies  another;  a  ma¬ 
ligner;  one  that  defires  the  downfall  of  another. 

Men  had  need  beware  how  they  be  too  perfedt  in  compli¬ 
ments  ;  for  that  enviers  will  give  them  that  attribute,  to  the 
difadvantage  of  their  virtue^.  Bacon’s  EJJays,  Civ.  and  Mor. 

They  ween’d 

That  felf-fame  day,  by  fight  or  by  furprize. 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 
To  fet  the  envier  of  his  ftate,  the  proud 
Afpirer;  but  their  thoughts  prov’d  fond  and  vain.  Milton. 
All  preferments  in  church  and  ftatq  were  given  by  him,  all 
his  kindred  and  friends  promoted,  and  all  his  enemies  and  en¬ 
viers  difcountenanced.  Clarendon. 

E'nvious  vdj.  [from  envy.]  Infedted  with  efivy  ;  pained  by 
the  excellence  or  happinefs  of  another. 

A  man  of  the  molt  envious difpofition  that  ever  infedled  the 
air  with  his  breath,  whofe  eyes  could  not  look  right  upon  any 
happy  man,  nor  ears  bear  the  burden  of  any  man’s  praife.  Sidn. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 

T o  filence  envious  tongues.  Sbakejpeare’s  Henry  VIII. 

Be  not  thou  envious  againft  evil  men.  Prov.  xxiv.  19. 

Neither  be  thou  envious  at  the  wicked.  Prov.  xxiv.  1  9. 

Sure  you  miftake  the  precept,  or  the  tree  ; 

Heav’n  cannot  envious  of  his  bleflings  be.  Dryden. 

E'nviously.  adj.  [from  envious .]  With  envy  ;  with  malig¬ 
nity  ;  with  ill  will. 

Damned  fpirits*  being  fallen  from  heaven,  endeavour  envi- 
oujly  to  obftrudt  the  ways  that  may  lead  us  thither.  Duppa. 
How  envioufly  the  ladies  look. 

When  they  furprife  me  at  my  book  ! 

And  fure  as  they’re  alive  at  night. 

As  foon  as  gone,  will  fhew  their  fpjght.  Swift. 

To  Envi'ron.  v.  a.  [ environner ,  French.] 

1.  To  furround  ;  to  encompafs;  to  encircle. 

I  ftand  as  one  upon  a  rock. 

Environ'd  with  a  wildernefs  of  fea.  Sbakef.  Fit.  Andronicus. 
The  country  near  unto  the  city  of  Sultania  is  on  every 
fide  environed  with  huge  mountains.  Knol.es' s  Hifiory. 

The  manifold  ftreams  of  goodly  navigable  rivers,  as  lo 
many  chains,  environed  the  fame  fite  and  temple.  Bacon. 
On  a  plain,  within  the  environing  rocks,  flood  the  city. 

Sandys's  Journey. 

A  wand’ring 

Compadt  of  undtuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenfes,  and  the  cold  environs  round.  Milt.  Parad.  LoJI. 

Thought  following  thought,  and  ftep  by  ftep  led  on. 

He  enter’d  now  the  bordering  defart  wild. 

And  with  dark  {hades  and  rocks  environ'd  round. 

His  holy  meditation  thus  purfu’d.  Miltons  Par.  Regain'd. 
God  hath  fcattered  feveral  degrees  of  pleafure  and  pain  in 
all  the  things  that  environ  and  affedt  us,  and  blended  them  to- 
-gether  in  almoft  all  that  our  thoughts.  Locke. 

2.  To  involve  ;  to  envelope. 

May  never  glorious  fun  refledt  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode  ! 

But  darknefs  and  the  gloomy  {hade  of  death 

Environ  you,  ’till  mifehief  and  defpair 

Drive  you  to  break  your  necks.  Sbabefpeare's  Henry  VI. 

Since  Ihe  muft  go,  and  I  muft  mourn,  come,  night, 
Environ  me  with  darknefs  whilft  I  write.  Donne. 

3.  To  furround  in  a  hoftile  manner  ;  to  befiege ;  to  hem  in. 

Methought  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  thought 
I  trembling  wak’d.  Sbakefpcare's  Richard  ITI, 

In  thy  danger, 

It  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 

Commend  tfly  grievance  to  my  holy  prayer.  Shahefpeare. 

I  did  but  prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  clogs, 

By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  liberty. 

When  ftraight  a  barbarous  noife  environs  me.  Milton. 

4.  To  inclofe  ;  to  invert. 

The 


Phillips. 

Fairy  ff’een. 
outward  cafe ; 
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The  foldicr,  that  man  of  iron. 

Whom  ribs  of  horrour  all  environ.  Cleave' and 

Envi'ron s.n.f  [environs,  French.]  The  neighbourhood  or 
neighbouring  places  round  about  the  country. 

To  ENUMER  ATE,  v  a.  [ennmc'o,  Latin.]  To  reckon  up 
nngly  ;  to  count  over  diftindlly  ;  to  numb.-r. 

You  muft  not  only  acknowledge  to  God  that  you  arc  a 
{inner,  but  muft  particularly  enumerate  the  kinds  of  fin  where¬ 
of  you  know  yourfelf  guilty.  Wales  Preparation  for  Death 
Befides  enumerating  the  grofs  defedt  of  duty  to  the  queen, 

1  (hew^iow  all  things  were  managed  wrong.  Swift. 

Enumeration.  n.f  [, mumerati-j ,  Latin.]  &The  aft  of  nuirV 
benng  or  counting  over;  number  told  but. 

Whofoever  reads  St.  Paul’s  enumeration  of  duties  incum- 
kfnt  UP°”  ‘f’  conclude,  that  well  nigh  the  bufinefs  of 
chr.ft.amty  is  laid  on  charity  Sprat’s 

1  he  chemifts  make  fpirit,  fait,  fulphur,  water,  and  earth 
their  five  elements,  though  they  are  not  all  agreed  in  this  enu- 

r  .  Watts's  Logic k. 

ToENUNCIAr  E.  v.  a.  [emmeto,  Latin.]  Todeclait;td 
proclaim;  to  relate;  to  exprefs. 

EnunciaTion.  n.f.  [enuncialio,  Latih.] 

1.  Declaration;  publick  atteftation ;  open  proclamation. 

This  preaching  is  to  ftrangers  and  infants  in  Chrift,  to  pro¬ 
duce  faith;  but  this  facramental  enunciation  is  the  declaration 
and  confeffion  of  it  by  men  in  Chrift,  declaring  it  to  be  done; 
and  owned,  and  accepted,  and  prevailing.  f'cl  [or% 

2.  Intelligence;  information. 

It  remembers  and  retains  fuch  things  as  were  never  at  all 
in  the  fenfe ;  as  the  conceptions,  enunciations,  and  adtions  of 
the  intellect  and  will.  _  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Enu'nciative.  adj.  [from  enunciate.]  Declarative;  expreffive. 
This  preemption  only  proceeds  in  refpeeft  of  the  difpbfitive 
words,  and  not  in  regard  of  the  enunciative  terms  thereof.  Ayl. 

Enu'nciatively.  adv.  [from  enunciative.]  Declaratively. 

E'nvoy.  n.f.  [ envoy e ,  French.] 

1.  A  publick  minifter  fent  from  one  power  to  another. 

Now  the  Lycian  lots  confpire 
With  Phoebus ;  now  Jove’s  envoy  through  the  air 
Brings  difmal  tydings.  Denham. 

Perfeus  fent  envoys  to  Carthage,  to  kindle  their  hatred 
againft  the  Romans.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

2.  A  publick  meflenger,  in  dignity  below  an  ambaflador. 

3.  A  meflenger. 

The  watchful  fentinels  at  ev’ry  gate, 

At  ev’ry  paflage  to  the  fenfes  wait ; 

Still  travel  to  and  fro’  the  nervous  way, 

And  their  impreflions  to  the  brain  convey ; 

Where  their  report  the  vital  envoys  make, 

And  with  new  orders  are  commanded  back.  Blackm.  Creat. 

To  E'NVY.  v.  a.  [ envier ,  French;  invidere,  Latin.] 

1.  To  hate  another  for  excellence,  happinefs,  or  fuccefs. 

Envy  thou  not  the  oppreflor,  and  chufe  none  of  his  ways. 

Prov.  iii.  31. 

<  A  woman  does  not  envy  a  man  for  fighting  courage,  nor  a. 
man  a  woman  for  her  beauty.  Collier  of  Envy. 

2.  To  grieve  at  any  qualities  of  excellence  in  another. 

I  have  feen  the  fight, 

When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
You  cannot  envy  your  neighbour’s  wifdom,  if  he  gives  you 
good  counfel ;  nor  his  riches,  if  he  fupplies  you  in  your  wants ; 
nor  his  greatnefs,  if  he  employs  it  to  your  protedlion.  Swift. 

3.  To  grudge;  to  impart  unwillingly  ;  to  withold  malicioufly. 

Johnfon,  who,  by  ftudying  Horace,  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  rules,  feemed  to  envy  others  that  knowledge.  Dryden. 

ToE'nvy.  v.  n.  To  feel  envy;  to  feel  pain  at  the  fight  of 
excellence  or  felicity. 

In  feeking  tales  and  informations 
Againft  this  man,  whofe  honefty  the  devil 
And  his  difciples  only  envy  at, 

Ye  blew  the  fire  that  burns  ye.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIII. 

He  that  loves  God  is  not  difpleafed  at  accidents  which  God 
chufes,  nor  envies  at  thofe  gifts  he  bellows.  Taylor. 

Who  would  envy  at  the  profperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  perfecutors  ?  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

E'nvy.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

4.  Pain  felt  and  malignity  conceived  at  the  fight  of  excellence 
or  happinefs. 

Envy  is  a  repining  at  the  profperity  or  good  of  another,  or 
anger  and  difpleafure  at  any  good  of  another  which  we  want, 
or  any  advantage  another  hath  above  us.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

All  the  conlpirators,  fave  only  he, 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caefar.  Shak.  Jul.  Cafar. 
Many  (offered  death  merely  in  envy  to  their  virtues  and 
fuperiour  genius.  Swift. 

Envy,  to  which  th’  ignoble  mind’s  a  flave, 

Is  emulation  in  the  learn’d  or  brave.  Pope’s  Effay  on  Man. 

2.  Rivalry  ;  competition. 

You  may  fee  the  parliament  of  women,  the  little  envies  of 
them  to  one  another.  Dryden  on  Dramatic k  Po  fy. 

3.  Malice;  malignity. 
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Madam,  tliis  is  a  meer  diftraflion  ;  .  . 

A  on  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy.  Shakef  Henry  V  III. 

4.  I  ublick  odium  ;  ill  repute. 

Ed  wind  Plantagenet  Humid  be,  in  the  moft  publick  arid 
notorious  manner,  (hewed  unto  the  people;  to  di (charge  the 
king  of  the  envy  of  that  opinion  and  bxuit,  how  he  had  been 
put  to  death  privily.  /Wr  Henry  VII. 

To  Enwheel.  v.  a.  [from  wheel.]  To  cncompafs ;  to  en¬ 
circle.  A  word  probably  peculiar  to  Shakefpeare. 

Hail  to  thee,  lady !  and  the  grace  of  heav’n, 

Before,  behind  thee,  hnd  on  ev’ry  hand 
.  Enwheel  thee  round.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

To  Enwo'mb.  w.  *.  [from  t vomb.] 

1;  To  make  pregnant. 

Me  then  he  left  enwomb  d  of  this  child. 

This  lucklefs  child,  whom  thus  ye  fee  with  blood.  Fa.  Ufa. 

I’m  your  mother ; 

And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  thofe 

That  were  enwombed  mine.  Shak.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

2.  I  o  bury  ;  to  hide  as  in  a  womb. 

1  Or  as  the  Africk  niger  ftream  enwombs 
Itfelf  into  the  earth,  and  after  comes, 

Having  firft  made  a  natural  bridge  to  pafs. 

For  many  leagus,  far  greater  than  it  was  ; 

May’t  not  be  faid,  that  her  grave  Ihall  reftore 

Her  greater,  purer,  finer  than  before.  Donne. 

Eo  iiptee.  n.f.  [from  Adolus  and  pila.]  A  hollow  ball  of 
metal  with  k  long  pipe;  which  ball,  filled  with  water,  and 
expofed  to  the  fire,  fends  out,  as  the  water  heats,  at  intervals, 
blafts  of  cold  wind  through  the  pipe. 

Confidering  the  ftruclure  of  that  globe,  the  exterior  cruft, 
and  the  waters  lying  round  under  it,  both  expofed  to  the  fun, 
we  may  fitly  compare  it  to  an  eoli,.  He,  or  an  hollow  fphere  with 
water  in  it,  which  the  heat  of  the  fire  rarefies,  and  turns  into 
vapours  and  wind.  Burnet’ s  Theory  of  theEaith. 

Ep^  ct.  7 1.  f.  [  ivuKTr).  ]  A  number,  whereby  we  note 
the  excefs  of  the  common  folar  year  above  the  lunar,  and 
thereby  may  find  out  the  age  of  the  moon  every  year.  For 
the  folar  year  confiding  of  3O5  days,  the  lunar  but  of  354, 
the  lunations  every  year  get  eleven  days  before  the  folar  year  ; 
and  thereby,  in  19  years,  the  moon  completes  20  times  12 
lunations,  or  gets  up  one  whole  folar  year ;  and  having 
finiftied  that  circuit,  begins  again  with  the  fun,  and  fo  from 
i'9  *-°  l9  years*  k or  the  firft  year  afterwards  the  moon  will 
go  before  the  fun  but  1 1  days ;  the  fecond  year  22  days  ;  the 
third  33  days:  but  30  being  an  entire  lunation,  call  that 
away,  and  the  remainder  3  Ihall  be  that  year’s  epadl;  and  fo 
on,  adding  yearly  1 1  days.  To  find  the  epacl,  having  the 
prime  or  golden  number  given,  you  have  this  rule : 

Divide  by  three;  for  each  one  left  add  ten  ; 

Thirty  rejcdl :  the  prime  makes  epacl  then.  Harris. 

As  the  cycle  of  the  moon  feems  to  ihew  the  epadls,  and  that 
of  the  fun  the  dominical  letter,  throughout  all  their  Varia¬ 
tions  ;  fo  this  Dionyfian  period  ferves  to  fhew  thefetwo  cycles 
both  together,  and  how  they  proceed  or  vary  all  along,  ’till  at 
laft  they  accomplilh  their  period,  and  both  together  take  their 
beginning  again,  after  every  532d  year.  Holder  on  Time. 

Epa  ulment.  n.f  [French,  from  epaule,  a  fhoulder.]  In 
fortification,  a  fidework  made  either  of  earth  thrown  up, 
o(  bags  of  earth,  gabions,  or  of  fafeines  and  earth  ;  of  which 
latter  are  made  the  epaulments  of  the  places  of  arms  for  the 
cavalry  behind  the  trenches.  It  fometimes  denotes  a  femi- 
baftion  and  a  fquare  oriliion,  or  mafs  of  earth  faced  and  lined 
with  a  wall,  defigned  to  cover  the  cannon  of  a  cazemate.  Harr. 

Epenthesis.  n.f  [he^B-.a-^.]  [In  grammar.]  The  addition 
of  a  vowel  or  confonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Harris. 

EPHA.  n‘ f.  [Hebrew.]  A  mealure  among  the  Jews,  con¬ 
taining  fifteen  folid  inches. 

The  epha  and  the  bath  ftiall  be  of  one  meafure ;  that  the 
bath  may  contain  the  tmth  part  of  an  homer,  and  the  epha 
the  tenth  part  of  an  homer.  xlv.  1 1 

Efhe'mera.  n.f.  [i<pHfM?v.] 

1.  A  fever  that  terminates  in  one  day, 

2.  An  infedl  that  Jives  only  one  day. 

Ephemeral.  }n.f.  [e  Diurnal;  beginning  and  end- 

Ephe'm FRICK,  f  mg  in  a  day. 

This  was  no  more  than  a  meer  bubble  or  blaft,  and  like 
an  ephemeral  fit  of  applaufe.  Wot  ton 

EPHE'MERIS.  «./f:fw] 

1.  A  journal ;  an  account  of  daily  tranfaduons. 

2.  An  account  of  the  daily  motions  and  fituatione  of  the  planets. 

,  When  calling  up  his  eyes  againft  the  light. 

Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour  he  meafur’d  right ; 

And  told  more  tiuly  than  the  ephemeris ; 
f  or  art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot:  mifs.  Dryd.  Nun's  Tale: 

Ephe'merist.  n.f  [from  ephemeris.]  One  who  confults  the 
planets ;  one  who  ftudies  or  pradlifes  aftrology. 

T  he  night  immediately  before,  he  was.  dtfcourfmg  of  and 
flighting  the  art  of  thofe  foobffi  aftrologers,  and  genethiacai 
ephemerijis,  that  yfe  to  *>ry  into  the  horofeope  of  nativities. 

Howel  s  l  oca l  Forrcjl. 
£pHRMERON- 
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ErHEMfeRON-woRM,  n.f.  [from  tyr^ov  and  Worm.]  A  fort 
of  worm  that  lives  but  a  day. 

Swammerdam  obferves  of  the  ephernr on-worms ,  that  their 
food  is  day,  and  that  they  make  their  cells  of  the  fame.  Derh. 

E'phod.  n.f  [.TliDv*?]  A  fort  of  ornament  worn  by  the 
Hebrew  prielis  That  worn  by  the  high  prieft  was  richly 
compofed  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  crimfon,  and  twilled  cot¬ 
ton  ;  and  upon  the  part  which  came  over  his  two  fhcmlders, 
were  two  large  precious  ftones,  upon  which  were  engraven 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael,  upon  each  {lone  fix 
names  Where  the  ephod  eroded  the  high  prieft’s  breaft, 
was  a  fquare  ornament,  called  the  breaft-plate ;  in  which 
twelve  precious  ftones  were  fet,  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Ifrael  engraved  on  them,  one  on  each  ftone.  The 
ephods  worn  by  the  other  priefts  were  only  of  plain  linen. 

\  Ca.'met. 

He  made  the  ephod  of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  fcarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen.  Ex.  xxxix.  2. 

Array’d  in  ephods ;  nor  fo  few 
As  are  thofe  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

Which  hang  on  herbs  and  flowers.  Sandys’s  Paraphr. 
E'pic.  adj.  [epicus,  Latin;  two?]  Narrative;  comprifing  nar¬ 
rations,  not  aCted,  but  rehearfed.  It  is  ufually  fuppofed  to 
be  heroick,  or  to  contain  one  great  a&ion  atchieved  by  a 
hero. 

Holmes,  whofe  name  fhall  live  in  epic  fong, 

While  mufic  numbers,  or  while  verfe  has  feet.  Dryden. 
The  epic  poem  is  more  for  the  manners,  and  the  tragedy 
for  the  paflions.  Dryden. 

From  morality  they  formed  that  kind  of  poem  and  fable 
which  we  call  epic .  Pope’s  View  of  Epic  Poems. 

Epice'dium.  n.f  [  tmithhos.  ]  An  elegy  ;  a  poem  upon  a  fu¬ 
neral. 

You  from  above  fhall  hear  each  day 
One  dirge  difpatch’d  unto  your  clay  ; 

Thefe,  your  own  anthems,  fhall  become 
Your  lalting  epicedium.  Sandys’s  Paraphrafe. 

EPICURE*  n.f.  [epicureus,  Latin.  J  A  follower  of  Epicurus ; 
a  matt  given  wholly  to  luxury* 

Then  fly  falfe  thanes, 

And  mingle  with  the  Englifh  epicures.  Shakcfp.  Macbeth. 
The  epicure  buckles  to  ftudy,  when  fharne,  or  the  defire  to 
recoihmend  hihifelf  to  his  miftrefs,  fhall  make  him  uneafy  in 
the  want  of  any  fort  of  knowledge.  Locke. 

Epicurean,  n.f  [ epicureus ,  Latin.]  One  who  holds  the 
phyfiological  principles  of  Epicutus. 

The  Plalohifts  have  their  foul  of  the  wbrld,  and  the  Epi¬ 
cureans  their  foul  of  the  world,  and  the  Epicureans  their  endea¬ 
vour  towards  motion  in  their  atoms  when  it  reft.  Lode. 
Epicu'rean.  adj.  Luxurious;  contributing  to  luxury* 

Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  Of  feafts; 

Keep  his  brain  fuming  ;  epicurean  cooks. 

Sharpen  with  cloylefs  fauce  his  appetite*  Shak.  Ant.  andCleop. 
What  a  damn’d  epicurean  rafeal  is  this  !  Shakefpeare. 

Epicu'rism.  n.f.  [from  epicure .]  Luxury;  fenfual  enjoy¬ 

ment;  grofs  pleafure. 

Here  you  do  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  fquires; 

Men  fo  diforder’d,  fo  debauch’d  and  bold. 

That  this  our  court,  infeCted  with  their  manners, 

Shews  like  a  riotous  inn ;  epicurifm  and  luft 
Make  it  a  tavern  or  a  brothel.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

There  is  not  half  fo  much  epicurifm  in  any  of  their  moft 
ftudied  luxuries;  as  a  bleeding  fame  at  their  mercy. 

Government  of  the  Tongue,  f.  6. 
Some  good  men  have  Ventured  to  call  munificence,  the 
greateft  fenfuality,  a  piece  bf  epicurifm.  Calamy’s  Sermons. 
Epjcy'cle.  n.f  [ivi  and  xux\®.]  A  little  circle  whofe  centef 
is  in  the  circumference  of  a  greater ;  or  a  fmall  orb,  which, 
being  fixed  in  the  deferent  of  a  planet,  is  carried  along  with 
its  motion  ;  and  yet,  with  its  own  peculiar  motion,  carries  the 
body  of  the  planet  faftened  to  it  round  about  its  proper 
center*  Harris. 

Iri  regard  of  the  epicycle ,  or  lefler  orb,  wherein  it  moveth, 
the  motion  of  the  moon  is  various  and  unequal.  Brown. 

Gird  the  fphere 

With  centric  and  eccentric;  fcribbl’d  o’er ; 

Cycie  and  epicycle ,  orb  in  orb.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  viii. 

Epicy'cloId.  n.f.  [imxvKtoitiry;.]  A  curve  generated  by  the 

revolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle  along  the  convex  or 

concave  part  of  another  circle.  Harris. 

Epidemical.  1  r  r,  /  j  i 

t?  ,  tn.f.  [sots  and  Snp<&.  I 

Epide'mipk.  S  j  l 

i.  That  which  falls  at  once  upon  great  numbers  of  people,  as 
a  plague. 

It  was  conceived  not  to  be  an  epidemick  difeafe;  but  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  malignity  in  the  conftitution  of  the  air,  gathered 
by  the  prfcdifpofitions  of  feafons.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

As  the  proportion  of  acute  and  epidctnical  difeafes  {hews  tlie 
aptnefs  of  the  air  to  fudden  and  vehement  impreflions,  fo  the 
.  chronical  difeafes  (hew  the  ordinary  temper  of  the  place. 

Graunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 
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2.  Generally  prevailing ;  affe&ing  great  numbers. 

The  more  epidemical  and  prevailing  this  evil  E,  the  more 
honourable  are  thofe  who  {bine  as  exceptions.  South's  Sermons. 

He  ought  to  have  been  bulled  in  lofing  his  money,  or  in 
other  amufements  equally  laudable  and  epidemick  among  per- 
fons  of  honour.  Swift » 

3.  General ;  iiniverfal.  N 

They’re  citizens  o’  th’  world,  they’re  all  in  all 
Scotland’s  a  nation  epidemical.  ’  Clcavcland^. 

Epide'rmis.  n.f.  [  ]  The  fcarf-fkin  of  a  mans 

body. 

EPIGRAM,  n  f.  [ epigramma ,  Latin.]  A  fhort  poem  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  point. 

A  college  of  witcrackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  mv  hu¬ 
mour:  do’ft  thou  think  I  care  for  a  fatire  or  an  epigram  ?  Shak. 

What  can  be  more  witty  than  the  epigram  of  Moore  upon 
the  name  of  Nicolaus,  an  ignorant  phyiician,  that  had  been 
the  death  of  thoufands  ?  Peacham  of  Poetry. 

I  writ 

An  epigram  that  boafts  more  truth  than  wit.  Gay. 

EpigramMa  tical.  I  rep'tgram7naticus,  Latin.] 
Epigramma  tick.  )  J  L  r  * 

1.  Dealing  in  epigrams ;  writing  epigrams. 

Our  good  epigrasmnatical  poet,  old  Godfrey  of  inchefter, 
thinketh  no  ominous  forefpeaking  to  lie  in  names.  Camden. 

2.  Suitable  to  epigrams  ;  belonging  to  epigrams. 

He  is  every  where  above  conceits  of  epigranmiatick  wit  and 
grofs  hyperboles :  he  maintains  majefty  in  the  midft  of  plain- 
nefs ;  he  fliines,  but  glares  not ;  and  is  ftately,  without  am¬ 
bition.  Addifon. 

He  has  none  of  thofe  little  points  and  puerilities  that  are  fo 
often  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid  J,  none  of  the  epigremmatick  turns 
of  Lucan ;  none  of  thofe  fwelling  fentiments  which  are  fo 
frequent  in  Statius  and  Claudian ;  none  of  thofe  mixt  embel- 
liftiments  of  Taflo.  Addijort s  Spectator,  N°.  279* 

Epigra'mmatist.  n.f.  [from  epigram  ]  One  who  writes  or 
deals  in  epigrams. 

A  jeft  upon  a  poor  wit,  at  firft  might  have  had  an  epi- 
grammatifl  for  its  father;  and  been  afterwards  gravely  under¬ 
stood  by  fome  painful  collector.  ft °pe. 

Such  a  cuftomer  the  epigrammatift  Martial  meets  withal, 
one  who,  after  he  had  walked  through  the  faireft  ftreet  twice 
or  thrice,  cheapening  jewels,  plate,  rich  hangings,  came  away 
with  a  wooden  difti.  Peacham  on  Blazoning. 

Epi'graphe.  n.f.  [t®iyf<*p>5.]  An  infeription  on  aftatue.  Dili. 
ETILEPSY.  n.f.  [^dr,W]  An  convulfion,  or  convulfive  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  fome  of  its  parts,  with  a  lofs 
of  fenfe.  A  convulfive  motion  happens  when  the  blood,  or 
nervous  fluid,  runs  into  any  parts  with  fo  great  violence,  that 
the  mind  cannot  reftrain  them  from  attraction.  Ajuincy. 

My  lord  is  fell  into  an  epilepfy : 

This  is  thefecond  fit.  Shak.  Othello. 

Melancholy  diftempers  are  deduced  from  fpirits  drawn  from 
that  cacochymia ;  the  phrenitis  from  cholerick  fpirits,  and  the 
epilepfy  from  fumes.  •  Flcycr  on  the  Humours. 

Epile'ptick.  adj.  [from  epilepfy. Convulfed;  aifeafed  with 
an  epilepfy. 

A  plague  upon  your  epileptick  vifage  ! 

Smile  you  my  fpeeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ?  Shakef  K.  Lear. 
Epilepticks  ought  to  breathe  a  pure  air,  unaffeCted  with  a  fly 
{teams,  even  fuch  as  are  very  fragrant.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 
E’pilogue.  n.f.  [epilogue,  Latin.]  The  poem  or  fpeech  at  the 
end  of  a  play. 

If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bufh,  ’tis  true  that  a 
good  play  needs  no  epilogue ;  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  ufe  good 
bufhes,  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help  of  good 
epilogues.  Shakefpeare’ s  As  you  like  it. 

Are  you  mad,  you  dog  ; 

I  am  to  rife  and  fpeak  the  epilogue.  Dryden’ s  Tyran.  Love. 
Epiny'ctis.  n.f.  [e«W]»c.]  A  fore  at  the  corner  of  the  eye. 
The  epinyliis  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a  lupin,  of  a  dufky  red, 
and  fometimes  of  a  livid  and  pale  colour,  with  great  inflam¬ 
mation  and  pain  :  it  difehargeth  firft  a  fanies  of  bloody 
matter.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

Epivphany.  n.f.  [tertfa^ta.]  A  church  feftival,  celebrated  on 
the  twelth  day  after  Chriftmas,  in  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour’s  being  manifefted  to  the  world,  by  the  appearance  of 
a  miraculous  blazing  ftar,  which  conduced  the  magi  to  the 
place  where  he  was.  Dili. 

Epiphone'ma.  n.f.  [iOTipA^a.]  An  exclamation  ;  a  conclu- 
five  fentence  not  clofely  connected  with  the  words  forgoing. 

I  know  a  gentleman,  who  made  it  a  rule  in  reading  to  {kip 
over  all  fentences  where  he  fpied  a  note  of  admiration  at  the 
end.  I  believe,  if  thofe  preachers  who  abound  in  epipbomenas 
would  but  look  about  them,  they  would  find  one  part  of  their 
congregation  out  of  countenance,  and  the  other  afleep,  except 
perhaps  an  old  female  beggar  or  two  in  the  ifles ;  who,  if  they 
be  fincere,  may  probably  groan  at  the  found.  Swift. 

Epi'phora*  n.J.  [ETnipo^.J  An  inflammation  of  any  part, 
*  but  more  efpecially  a  defluxion  of  humours  on  the  eves. 

Darns. 
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KpiPhylloSPe'rmous.  adj.  [from  U),  (pvXXov  and  trir^fjLx.'] 
Is  applied  to  plants  that  bear  their  feed  on  the  back  part  of  their 
leaves,  being  the  fame  with  capillaries.  Harris. 

Epiphysis.  n.f  [Yiipiun?.]  Accretion  ;  the  part  added  by 
accretion  3  one  bone  growing  to  another  by  Ample  contiguity, 
without  any  proper  articulation.  Quincy. 

i  he  ejiphyfis  ol  the  os  femoris  is  a  diftinCf  bone  from  it  in 
a  child,  whereas  in  a  man  they  do  entirely  unite.  Wifeman. 

Epi'ploce.  n.  f  [£7r»7rAo>'.rb]  A  figure  of  rhetorick,  by  which 
one  aggravation,  or  flriking  circumffance,  is  added  in  due 
gradation  to  another  ;  as,  he  not  only /pared  his  enemies ,  but  con¬ 
tinued  them  in  employment  5  not  only  continued ,  but  advanced 
them 

Epi'scopacy.  n.f.  [epifcopatus,  Latin.]  The  government  of 
bifhops ;  the  government  of  the  church  eftablifhcd  by  the 
apoftles 

1  hey  durft  not  conteft  with  the  aftembly  in  jurifdi&ion ; 
fo  that  there  was  little  more  than  the  name  of  epijcopacy  pre- 
ferved.  Clarendon. 

Prelacy  itfelf  cannot  be  proved  by  prefcription,  fince  epif- 
copacy  is  not  prefcribed  by  any  time  whatfoever.  Aylife's  Par. 

Iai'sc  Pal.  adj.  [from  epifcopus,  Latin.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  bifhop. 

The  apoftle  commands  Titus  not  only  to  be  a  pattern  of 
good  works  himfejf,  but  to  ufe  h : s  epifcopal  authority  in  ex¬ 
horting  every  rank  and  order  of  men.  Ropers's  Sermons. 

2.  Veiled  in  a  bifhop. 

1  he  plot  of  difcipline  fought  to  ereCf  a  popular  authority 
of  elders,  and  to  take  away  epifcopal  jurifdidtion.  Hooker. 

Episcopate,  n.f.  [epifcopatus,  Latin.]  A  bifhoprick ;  the 
office  and  dignity  of  a  bifhop. 

E'PIdODE.  n.f  [=7 rfircoJV]  An  incidental  narrative,  or  di- 
greffion  in  a  poem,  feparable  from  the  main  fubjecf,  yet 
rifmg  naturally  from  it. 

The  poem,  which  we  have  now  under  our  confideration, 
hath  no  other  epifodes  than  fuch  as  naturally  arife  from  the 
fubjedf.  Addijori  s  Spectator. 

Episodical.  £  adj.  [from  epifode.j  Contained  in  an  epifode ; 

EpisoDl  K.  }  pertaining  to  an  epifode. 

E'ifsdi-cal  ornaments,  fuch  as  defcriptions  and  narrations, 
were  delivered  to  us  from  the  obfervations  of  Ariflotle.  Dryd. 

I  difcover  the  difference  between  the  epifodick  and  principal 
adlion,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  epifodes.  Notes  on  the  Odyffcy. 

Epispa'stick..  n.f  [Yi  and  areolur.] 

1.  Drawing. 

2.  Buffering.  This  is  now  the  more  frequent,  though  lefs  pro¬ 
per  fenfe. 

The  matter  ought  to  be  folicited,  by  all  poffible  methods,  to 
the  lower  parts,  by  fomentations,  bathing,  epifpaficks,  and 
‘bliffering.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

EPPSTLE.  n.  f  [YiroAij.]  A  letter.  This  word  is  feldom 
ufed  hut  in  poetry,  or  on  occafions  of  dignity  and  folemnity. 

When  loofe  epiflcs  violate  chafte  eyes, 

She  half  confents,  who  fdently  denies.  .  Dryden. 

Epistolary,  adj.  [from  epifile.j 

1.  Relating  to  letters  3  fuitable  to  letters. 

2.  TranfaCted  by  letters. 

I  (hall  carry  on  an  epijhlary  correfpondence  between  the  two 
heads.  Addifon’ s  Guardian,  N 0 .  114. 

Epi'stler.  n.f.  [from  epifle.j  A  fcribbler  of  letters. 

E  pitaph.  n.j'.  [sVfia'pio.]  An  infcription  upon  a  tomb. 

Live  ffill,  and  write  mine  epitaph.  Shakefpeare. 

Some  thy  lov’d  duff  in  Parian  flones  enflirine,  j 

Others  immortal  epitaphs  defign  3  > 

With  wit,  and  ffrength,  that  only  yields  to  thine  Smith.  3 

Epithal  a'mium.  n.J.  [  eYI  S'aAa//.©0.  J  A  nuptial  fong  3 
a  comp’iment  upon  marriage. 

I  prefume  to  invite  you  to  thefe  (acred  nuptials:  the 
epitbalamium  fung  by  a  crowned  mufe.  Sandys  s  P araphrafe . 

The  forty-fifth  pfalm  is  an  epitbalamium  to  Chriff  and  the 
church,  or  to  the  lamb  and  his  fpoufe.  Burnet. 

E'pithem.  n.f.  [e7 rtB'vpooo.]  A  liquid  medicament  externally 
applied. 

Epithems,  or  cordial  applications,  are  juffly  applied  unto 
the  left  hreaff.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Cordials  and  epithems  are  alfo  neceffary,  to  refill  the  putre¬ 
faction  and  ff  rengthen  the  vitals.  Wifeman’ s  Surgery. 

E'pitiiet.  n.f  [YfSrrov<] 

1.  An  adjective  denoting  any  quality  good  or  had  :  as,  the  ver¬ 
dant  grove,  the  craggy  mountain’s  lofty  head, 

I  affirm  with  phlegm,  leaving  the  epithets  of  falfe,  fcan- 
dalnus  and  villainous  to  the  author.  Swift. 

2.  It  is  ufed  bv  fome  writers  improperly  for  title ,  name. 

The  epithet  of  fhadcs  belonged  more  properly  to  the  dark- 
nefs  than  the  refrefhment.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  It  is  ufed  improperly  for  phrafe ,  expr effort. 

For  which  of  my  good  parts  did  you  in  ft  fuffer  love  for  me? 
—  Suffer  love  !  a  good  epithet :  I  do  fuffer  love  indeed  3  for  I 
love  thee  againft  my  will.  Shakefpeare. 

EPI'TOME.  n.f  [imropf.]  Abridgment  j  abbreviature} 
compendious  abftraCf  3  compendium. 

I  his  is  a  poor  epit  me  of  your’s, 
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Which,  by  th’  interpretation  of  full  time, 

May  {hew  like  all  yourfelf.  Shake peare's  Coriolanus.- 

Epitomes  are  helpful  to  the  memory,  and  of  good  private 
ufe ;  but  let  forth  for  publick  monuments,  accufe  the  in- 
duftrious  writers  of  delivering  much  impertinency.  Wotton. 

I  think  it  would  be  well,  if  there  were  a  fhort  and  plain 
epitome  made,  containing  the  chief  and  moft  material  heads. 

Locke  on  Education. 

Such  abftra&s  and  epitomes  may  be  reviewed  in  their  proper 
places.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Rlind. 

To  Epi'  ’tomise.  v.  a.  [from  epitome.'] 

1.  To  ablfraCt  5  to  contract  into  a  narrow  fpace. 

Who  did  the  whole  world’s  foul  contrail,  and  drove 
Into  the  glafles  of  your  eyes  3  3 

So  made  fuch  mirrours  and  fuch  fpies,  > 

That  they  did  all  to  you  epitorr.ifc.  Donne.  3 

2.  Lefs  properly,  to  diminifh  5  to  curtail. 

We  have  epitemifd  many  particular  words,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  tongue.  Addifon  s  Spectator,  Ny.  135. 

EpFtomiser.  7  n.  f  [from  epitomife.\  An  abridge^  an  ab- 

Epi'tomist.  )  ftraCter  3  a  writer  of  epitomes. 

E'poch.  \n.  J.  [Yo^n]  The  time  at  which  a  new  compu- 

E'pocha.  3  tation  is  begun  3  the  time  from  which  dates  are 
numbered. 

Mofes  diftin&ly  fets  down  this  account,  computing  by  cer¬ 
tain  intervals,  memorable  seras  and  epochas,  or  terms  of  time. 

Browns  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.-  1. 
Thefe  are  the  practices  of  the  world,  lince  the  year  fixty  5 
the  grand  epoch  of  falfhood,  as  well  as  debauchery.  South. 

Some  lazy  ages,  loft  in  fleep  and  eafe. 

No  affiion  leave  to  bufy  chronicles  5 
Such  whofe  fupine  felicity  but  makes 

In  dory  chafms,  in  epochas  miftakes.  Dryden. 

Their  feveral  epochas  or  beginnings,  as  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  from  the  flood,  from  the  firff  olympiad,  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  or  from  any  remarkable  paflage  or  acci¬ 
dent,  give  us  a  pleafant  profpeCl  into  the  hiftories  of  anti¬ 
quity  and  of  former  ages.  Holder  on  Time. 

Time  is  always  reckoned  from  fome  known  parts  of  this 
fenfible  world,  and  from  fome  certain  epochs  marked  out  to  us 
by  the  motions  obferveable  in  it.  Lode. 

Time,  by  neceffity  compel’d,  fhall  go 
Through  feenes  of  war,  and  epochas  of  woe.  Prior. 

Epo'de.  n.j.  [eVwJ^.J  The  flanza  following  the  ftrophe  and 
antiftrophe. 

Epope  e.  n.  f.  [Y«7roua..]  An  epick  or  heroick  poem. 

Tragedy  borrows  from  the  epopee,  and  that  which  borrows 
is  of  lefs  dignity,  becaufe  it  has  not  of  its  own.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

Epula'tion.  n.f  [fpulatio,  Latin.]  Banquet  5  feaff. 

Contented  with  bread  and  water,  when  he  would  dine  with 
Jove,  and  pretended  to  epulation ,  he  defired  no  other  addition 
than  a  piece  of  cheefe.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vii.  c.  17. 

Epulo'tick.  n.f  [YouAwto:©-5.]  A  cicatriftng  medicament. 
The  ulcer,  incarned  with  common  farcoticks,  and  the  ulce¬ 
rations  about  it,  were  cured  by  ointment  of  tuty,  and  fuclr 
like  epuloticks.  Wijeman  of  Inf  animation. 

Equability,  n.f  [from  equable.]  Equality  to  itfelf 3  even- 
nefs;  unifoimity. 

For  the  celeffial  bodies,  the  equability  and  conffancy  of 
their  motions  argue  them  ordained  by  Wifdom.  Ray. 

The  equability  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  rendered  the 
Aftaticks  lazy.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

E'QUABLE.  adj.  [ aqualilis ,  Latin.]  Equal  to  itfelf  3  even  j 
uniform  in  refpeCt  to  form,  motion,  or  temperature. 

He  would  have  the  vaft:  body  of  a  planet  to  be  as  elegant 
and  round  as  a  factitious  globe  reprefents  it  3  to  be  every  where 
fmooth  and  equable,  and  as  plain  as  elyftan  fields.  Bentley. 

Nothing  abates  acrimony  of  the  blood  more  than  an  equable 
motion  of  it,  neither  too  fwift  nor  too  flow  3  for  too  quick  a 
motion  produceth  an  alkaline,  and  too  flow  an  acid  acri¬ 
mony.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

E'quably.  adv.  [from  equable .  ]  Uniformly 3  in  the  fame 
tenour  ;  evenly  3  equally  to  itfelf. 

If  bodies  move  equably  in  concentrick  circles,  and  the 
fquares  of  their  periodical  times  be  as  the  cubes  of  their  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  common  center,  their  centripetal  forces  will 
be  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances.  Cheyne. 

E'qual.  adj.  [a: quails,  Latin.] 

1 .  Like  another  in  bulk,  excellence,  or  any  other  quality  that 
admits  comparifon  3  neither  greater  nor  lefs  3  neither  worfe 
nor  better. 

If  thou  be  2mong  great  men,  make  not  thyfelf  equal  with 
them.  Eccluf  xxxii.  9. 

Equal  lot 

May  join  us  3  equal  joy,  as  equal  love.  Miltons  Par.  Lojl . 
Although  there  were  no  man  in  the  world  to  take  notice  of 
it,  every  triangle  would  contain  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  angles.  Hales  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  Adequate  to  any  purpofe. 

The  Scots  trufted  not  their  qwn  numbers,  as  equal  to  fight 
W'ith  the  Englifh.  Clarendon,  b.  \ iii. 
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3.  Even ;  uniform. 

He  laughs  at  all  the  vulgar  cares  and  fears, 

At  their  vain  triumphs,  and  their  vainer  tears; 

An  equal  temper  in  his  mind  he  found, 

When  fortune  flatter’d  him,  and  when  fhe  frown’d.  Dryden. 

Think  not  of  me:  perhaps  my  equal  mind 
May  learn  to  bear  the  fate  the  gods  allot  me.  Smith. 

4.  In  juft  proportion. 

It  is  not  permitted  me  to  make  my  commendations  equal 
to  your  merit.  Dryden' s  Fab.  Dedication. 

5.  Impartial;  neutral. 

Each  to  his  proper  fortune  ftand  or  fall ; 

Equal  and  unconcern’d  I  look  on  all: 

Rutilians,  Trojans,  are  the  fame  to  me, 

And  both  Ihall  draw  the  lots  their  fates  decree.  Dryd.  JEn. 

6.  Indifferent. 

They  who  are  not  difpofed  to  receive  them,  may  let  them 
alone,  or  rejedt  them  ;  it  is  equal  to- me.  Cheynes  Phil.  Prin. 

7.  Equitable;  advantageous  alike  to  both  parties. 

He  fubmitted  himfelf,  and  fware  to  all  equal  conditions. 

2  Mac.  xiii.  23. 

§.  Upon  the  fame  terms. 

They  made  the  married,  orphans,  widows,  yea  and  the 
aged  alfo,  equal  in  fpoils  with  themfelves.  2  Mac.  viii.  30. 
EQual.  n.f.  [from  the  adjedlive.J 

1.  One  not  inferiour  or  fuperiour  to  another. 

He  is  enamoured  on  Hero :  I  pray  you,  difluade  him  from 
her ;  Ihe  is  no  equal  for  his  birth.  Sb.  Much  Ada  about  Nothing. 
He  would  make  them  all  equals  to  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

2  Mac.  ix.  15. 

Thofe  who  were  once  his  equals  envy  and  defame  him, 
becaufe  they  no w  fee  him  their  fuperiour;  and  thofe  who 
were  once  his  fuperiours,  becaufe  they  look  upon  him  as  their 
equal.  Addifon' s  Sped! at  or,  Np.  256. 

To  my  dear  equal ,  in  my  native  land, 

My  plighted  vow  I  gave :  I  his  receiv’d  : 

Each  fwore  with  truth  ;  with  pleafure  each  believ’d  : 

The  mutual  contrail  was  to  heav’n  convey’d.  Prior. 

2.  One  of  the  fame  age. 

I  profited  in  the  Jews  religion  above  many  my  in 

mine  own  nation.  Gal.  i.  14. 

To  E'qual.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  one  thing  or  perfon  equal  to  another. 

2.  To  rife  to  the  fame  ftate  with  another  perfon. 

I  know  no  body  fo  like  to  equal  him,  even  at  the  age  he 
wrote  moft  of  them,  as  yourfelf.  ’Trumbull  to  Pope. 

3.  To  be  equal  to. 

One  whofe  all  not  equals  Edward’s  moiety.  Shakefpeare. 

4.  To  recompenfe  fully. 

Then  fought  Sicheus  through  the  Ihady  grove, 

Who  anfwer’d  all  her  cares,  and  equal' d  all  her  love.  Dryd. 

Nor  you,  great  queen,  thefe  offices  repent, 

Which  he  will  equal,  and  perhaps  augment.  Dryden  s  Virg. 
To  E'qualise.  v.  a.  [from  equal. ] 

1.  To  make  even. 

To  equalife  accounts  we  will  allow  three  hundred  years, 
and  fo  long  a  time  as  we  can  manifeft  from  the  Scripture.  Bro. 

2.  To  be  equal  to  :  a  fenfe  not  ufed. 

That  would  make  the  moved  body,  remaining  what  it  is, 
in  regard  of  its  bignefs,  to  equalife  and  fit  a  thing  bigger  than 
it  is.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

,  Ye  lofty  beeches,  tell  this  matchlefs  dame, 

That  if  together  ye  fed  all  one  flame. 

It  could  not  equalife  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart.  TValler. 

Equa'lity.  n.f.  [from  equal.'] 

1 .  Likenefs  with  regard  to  any  quantities  compared. 

Equality  of  two  domeftick  powers, 

Breeds  fcrupulous  faction  :  the  hated,  grown  to  ftrength. 
Are  newly  grown  to  love.  Skakefp.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

2.  The  fame  degree  of  dignity. 

One  Ihall  rife. 

Of  proud  ambition ;  who,  not  content 
With  fair  equality ,  fraternal  ftate. 

Will  arrogate  dominion  undeferv’d, 

Over  his  brethren.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xii.  /.  26. 
According  to  this  equality  wherein  God  hath  placed  all 
mankind,  with  relation  to  himfelf,  in  all  the  relations  between 
man  and  man  there  is  a  mutual  dependance.  Swift. 

3.  Evennefs ;  uniformity;  conftant  tenour;  equability. 

Meafurc  out  the  lives  of  men,  and  periodically  define  the 
alterations  of  their  tempers,  conceive  a  regularity  in  muta¬ 
tions,  with  an  equality  in  conftitutions,  and  forget  that  variety 
which  phyficians  therein  difeover.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 
E'qually.  adv.  [from  equal.] 

1.  In  the  fame  degree  with  another  perfon  or  thing ;  alike. 

To  reconcile  mens  vices  to  their  fears  is  the  aim  of  all  the 
various  fchemes  and  projects  of  fin,  and  is  equally  intended 
by  atheifm  and  immorality.  Rogers ,  Sermon  1  5. 

I  hey  are  equally  impatient  of  their  condition,  equally 
tempted  with  the  wages  of  unrighteoufnefs,  as  if  they  were 
indeed  poor.  Rogers ,  Sermon  2. 

2.  Evenly;  equably;  uniformly. 


If  the  motion  of  the  fun  were  as  unequal  as  of  a  Ihip* 
fometimes  flow,  and  at  others  lwift ;  or,  if  being  conftantly 
equally  fwift,  it  yet  was  not  circular,  and  produced  not  the 
fame  appearances,  it  would  not  help  us  to  nreafuie  time  more 
than  the  motion  of  a  comet  does.  '  Locke% 

3.  Impartially. 

We  Ihall  ufe  them, 

As  we  Ihall  find  their  merits  and  our  fafety 

May  equally  determine.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Equ'angular.  adj.  [from  equus  and  angulus ,  Latin. J  Con- 
fifting  of  equal  angles. 

Equanimity,  n.f.  [aquanimitas,  Latin]  Evennefs  of  mind 
neither  elated  nor  deprefled. 

Equa'i^mous.  adj.  [aquanimis,  Latin.]  Even;  not  dejected; 
not  elated. 

Equation,  n.f.  [aq’.are,  Latin.]  The  inveftigation  of  a 
mean  proportion  coliedted  from  the  extremities  of  excefs  and 
defedf,  to  be  applied  to  the  whole. 

We  are  to  find  out  the  extremities  on  both  fides,  and  from 
and  between  them  the  middle  daily  motions  of  the  lun  along 
theEcliptick;  and  to  frame  tables  of  equation  of  natural  days, 
to  be  applied  to  the  mean  motion  by  addition  or  fubftraction, 
as  the  cafe  Ihall  require.  Holder  on  Time. 

By  an  argument  taken  from  the  equations  of  the  times  ot  the 
eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  it  feems  that  light  is  propagated 
in  time,  fpending  in  its  palfage  from  the  fun'to  us  about  feven 
minutes  of  time.  A  teutons  Opt. 

Equation.  [In  algebra  ]  Is  an  exprelfion  of  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  in  two  dilfimilar  terms,  but  of  equal  value;  as  3  r.— 36  d. 
J  Diii. 

Equation.  [In  aftronomy.]  The  difference  between  the  time 
marked  out  by  the  fun’s  apparent  motion,  and  the  time  that 
is  meafured  by  its  real  or  middle  motion;  according  to  which 
clocks  and  watches  ought  to  be  adjufted.  Di£i. 

EQUAT  OR,  n.f.  [aquator,  Latin.]  On  the  earth,  or  equi- 
nodfial  in  the  heavens,  is  a  great  circle,  whofe  poles  are  the 
poles  of  the  world.  It  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts, 
the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres.  It  pafles  through  the 
eaft  and  weft  points  of  the  horizon ;  and  at  the  meridian  is 
raifed  as  much  above  the  horizon  as  is  the  complement  of  the 
latitude  of  the  place.  Whenever  the  fun  comes  to  this  circle, 
it  makes  equal  days  and  nights  all  round  the  globe,  becaufe  he 
then  rifes  due  eaft  and  fets  due  weft,  which  he  doth  at  no 
other  time  of  the  year.  Harris. 

Byreafon  of  the  convexity  of  the  earth,  the  eye  of  man, 
under  the  equator ,  cannot  difeover  both  the  poles;  neither 
would  the  eye,  under  the  poles,  difeover  the  fun  in  the 
equator.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

On  the  other  fide  the  equator  there  is  much  land  Hill  re¬ 
maining  undifeovered.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Rocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  mines. 

That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy  rife. 

Whence  many  a  burfting  ftream  auriferous  plays.  Thomfon. 

Equatorial.  adj.  [from  equator.]  Pertaining  to  the  equator ; 
taken  at  ’the  equator. 

The  planets  have  fpheroidical  figures,  and  obliquities  of 
their  equatorial  to  their  ecliptick  planes.  Cheyne. 

Eque'strian.  adj.  [equejlris ,  Latin.] 

1.  Appearing  on  horfeback. 

An  equejlrian  lady  appeared  upon  the  plains.  Spectator. 

2.  Skilled  in  horfemanlhip. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  fecond  rank  in  Rome. 

Eque'rry.  n.f  [ecurie ,  Dutch.]  Mafter  of  the  horfe. 

Equicru  ral.  \a(pj'  [aqUU5  and  crus,  Latin.] 

EqUICRU  RE.  j  v  L  2  J 

1.  Having  the  legs  of  an  equal  length. 

2.  Having  the  legs  of  an  equal  length,  and  longer  than  the 
bafe ;  ifofceles. 

An  equicrure  triangle  goes  upon  a  certain  proportion  of 
length  and  breadth.  Digby  on  the  Soul. 

We  begin  with  Saturn,  and  fuccelfively  draw7  lines  from 
angle  to  angle,  until  feven  equicrural  triangles  be  deferibed. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  v.  c.  22. 

Equidistant,  adj.  [aquus  and  difl  ans,  1/H\n.]  At  the  fame 
diftance. 

The  fixt  ftars  are  not  all  placed  in  the  fame  concave  fpheri- 
cal  fuperficies,  and  equidijlant  from  us,  as  they  feem  to  be. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Equidi'stantly.  adv.  [from  equidifant.]  At  the  fame 
diftance. 

The  liver,  though  feated  on  the  right  fide,  yet  by  the  fub- 
clavian  divifion  equidijlantly  communicates  unto  either  arm. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

Equifo'rmity.  n.f.  [ aquus  and  forma ,  Latin  ]  Uniform 
equality. 

No  diverfity  or  difference,  but  a  fimplicity  of  parts  and 
equiformity  of  motion.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

Equila'ter al.  adj.  [aquus  and  lotus,  Latin.]  Having  all 
fides  equal. 

Circles  or  fquares,  or  triangles  equilateral,  which  are  all 
figures  of  equal  lines,  can  differ  but  in  greater  or  lefler.  Bacon. 

Trifling  futility  appears  in  their  twelve  figns  of  the  zo- 
2  diack 
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ili.ick  and  their  afpefts :  why  no  more  afpo^ls  than  diametri¬ 
cally  oppofire,  and  fuch  as  make  equilateral  figures?  Bentley. 

"I  o  Equili'b;'  ate.  v.a.  [from  equilibrium.]  To  balance 
equally;  to  keep  even  with  equal  weight  on  each  fide. 

Jf  the  point  of  the  knife,  drawn  over  the  loadftone,  have 
in  this  attrition  been  drawn  from  the  equator  of  the  load- 
flone  towards  the  pole,  it  will  attrad  one  of  the  extremes  of 
mmuUrfJ  magnetick  needle.  ExpenmKts. 

1  he  bodies  of  ilfhes  are  equihbratedvrith  the  water  in  which 
they  {mm.  ^ 

EtynllBRA  TION^  n.f.  [hom  equilibrate.]  Equipoife;  the  aft 
of  keeping  the  balance  even. 

The  acceflion  of  bodies  upon,  or  fecefiion  thereof  from  the 
earth  s  furface,  perturb  not  the  equilibration  of  either  hemi- 
iphere  .  W ,  Vu'gar  Errours,  briu  c.  2. 

Info  great  a  variety  of  motions,  as  running,  leaping,  and 
dancing,  nature  s  laws  of  equilibration  are  always  obferved. 

,  Der ham’s  Phyfco-Theology. 

Equilibrium.  n.f.  [Latin.]  7 

1.  Equipoife;  equality  of  weight. 

2.  Equality  of  evidence,  motives,  or  powers  of  any  kind. 

Things  are  not  left  to  an  equilibrium ,  to  hover  under  an 
indifference  whether  they  fliall  come  to  pafs,  or  not  come  to 

Pa^”  T  .  ....  «  South’s  Sermons. 

Jt  is  in  equilibria 

If  deities  defeend  or  no  ; 

Then  let  th’  affirmative  prevail, 

As  requifite  to  form  my  tale.  Prior. 

Health  con filfs  in  the  equilibrium  between  thofe  two  powers, 
when  th..-  fluids  move  fo  equally  that  they  don’t  prefs  upon  the 
folids  with  a  greater  force  than  they  can  bear.  Arbuth.  on  Alim. 

Equise'cessary.  adj.  [aquus  and  necejjarius,  Latin.]  Need¬ 
ful  in  the  fame  degree. 

bor  both  to  give  blows  and  to  carry, 

In  fights,  are  equinecejfary.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  3. 

Equino  ctial.  n.j.  [aquus  and  rtox ,  Latin.]  The  line  that 
encompafTes  the  world  at  an  equal  diftance  from  either  pole,  to 
which  circle  when  the  fun  comes,  he  makes  equal  days  and 
nights  all  over  the  globe. 

Equino'ctial.  adj.  [from  equinox.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  equinox. 

Thrice  th’  equinoctial  line 

He  circled  ;  four  times  crofs’d  the  car  of  night 

From  pole  to  pole,  traverfing  each  colure.  Milton’s  Pa.  Lojl. 

Some  fay  the  fun 

Was  bid  turn  reins  from  th’  equinoctial  road. 

Like  diftant  breadth.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.x. 

2.  Happening  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes. 

3.  Being  near  the  equinodlial  line;  having  the  properties  of 
things  near  the  equator. 

In  vain  they  covet  fhades,  and  Thracia’s  gales, 

Pining  with  equinoctial  heat.  Phillips. 

Equino'ctially.  adv.  [from  equinoctial]  In  the  direction  of 
the  equinoctial. 


They  may  be  refrigerated  inclanaterly,  or  fomewhat  equi¬ 
noctial  ly  ;  that  is,  towards  the  eaftern  and  weftern  points.  Brown. 
E  QUINOX,  n.  f.  [aquus  and  rax,  Latin.] 

1  Equinoxes  are  the  precile  times  in  which  the  fun  enters  into 
the  firft  point  of  Aries  and  Libra;  for  then,  moving  exactly 
under  the  equinoctial,  he  makes  our  days  and  nights  equal. 
This  he  doth  twice  a  year,  about  the  2  lit  of  March  and  23d 
of  September ,  which  therefore  are  called  the  vernal  and  au¬ 
tumnal  equinoxes.  Harris. 

It  arifeth  not  unto  Biarmia,  and  heliacally  about  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv.  c.  1?. 

The  tirhe  when  this  kid  was  taken  out  of  the  womb  was 
about  the  vernal  equinox.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

’Twas  now  the  month  in  which  the  world  began. 

If  March  beheld  the  firfl  created  man  ; 

And  fince  the  vernal  equinox ,  the  fun 

In  Aries  twelve  degrees  or  more  had  run,  Dryden. 

2.  Equality;  even  meafure.  Improper. 

Do  but  fee  his  vice  ; 

’Tis  to  his  virtues  a  juft  equinox. 

The  one  as  long  as  th’  other.  Shakefpeare’s  Othello . 

3.  Equino&ial  wind  :  a  poetical  ufe. 

The  paffage  yet  was  good  ;  the  wind,  ’tis  true, 

Was  fomewhat  high,  but  that  was  nothing  new,  > 

No  more  than  ufual  equinoxes  blew.  Dryden.  J 

Equin  u'merant  adj.  [aquus  and  humerus,  Latin.]  Having 
the  fame  number ;  Confiding  of  the  fame  number. 

I  his  talent  of  gold,  though  not  equinumerant,  nor  yet  equi¬ 
ponderant,  as  to  any  other ;  yet  was  equivalent  to  feme  cor- 
refpondent  talent  in  brafs.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

To  L'QUIP.  V.a.  [equip per,  French.] 

1.  '1  o  turn i fti  for  a  horieman  or  cavalier. 

2.  T  o  furnifii ;  to  accoutre  ;  to  drefs  out. 

I  he  country  are  led  aftray  in  following  the  town;  and 
equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit,  when  they  fancy  themfelves  in 
the  height  of  the  mode.  Addifon’s  Spectator,  Nw.  129. 

E'qoipace.  n.f.  [equipage,  French.] 

1.  burniture  for  a  horfema  1. 
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2.  Carriage  of  ftatc ;  vehicle. 

(  Winged  fpirits,  and  chariots  wing’d, 
rrom  th  armory  of  God  ;  where  ftand  of  old 
Myriads,  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodo’d 
Againlt  a  folemn  day,  harnefs’d  at  hand, 

Celeftial  equipage  /  Milton’s  Paradife  Loll,  b.  vii 

3.  Attendance ;  retinue. 

I  hink  what  an  equipage  thou  haft  in  air. 

And  view  with  fcorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 

4.  Accoutrements;  furniture. 


A  203. 
Pope. 


Soon  as  thy  dreadful  trump  begins  to  found. 

The  god  of  war,  with  his  fierce  equipage , 

1  hou  do  ft  awake,  fleep  never  he  fo  found.  Fairy  Diteen. 
I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. — 

I  will  retort  the  fum  in  equipage. 

T?/  Shakefpeare' s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

quip  aged.  adj.  [from  equipage.]  Accoutred;  attended  j 
with  tine  habits ;  with  fplendid  retinue. 

She  forth  ifiued  with  a  goodly  train 
Of  fquires  and  ladies,  equipaged  well, 

And  entertained  them  right  fairly  as  befell.  Fairy  Sheen. 
Eqjjipe  ndency.  n.  f  [aquus  and  pendeo ,  Latin.]  The  a£i  of 
hanging  in  equipoife;  not  determined  either  way. 

Doubtlefs  the  will  of  man,  in  the  ftate  of  innocence,  had 
an  entire  freedom,  a  perfedl  equipendency  and  indifference  to 
either  part  of  the  contraaidtion,  to  ftand  or  not  to  ftand.  South. 
Equipment.  n.  f.  [from  equip.] 

1.  I  he  adt  of  equipping  or  accoutering. 

2«  Accoutrement;  equipage. 

Equipoise,  n.f.  [aquus,  Latin,  and poids,  French.]  Equality 
of  weight ;  equilibration  ;  equality  of  force. 

J11  the  temperate  zone  of  our  life  there  are  few  bodies  at 
fuch  an  equipoife  of  humours ;  but  that  the  prevalency  of  fome 
^  one  indifpofeth  the  fpirits.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  14. 

EquipoVlence.  n.f.  [aquus  and  pollentia,  Latin  J  Equality 
of  force  or  power. 

Eqjuipo'llent.  adj,  [aquipollens,  Lat.J  Having  equal  power 
or  force ;  equivalent. 

Votary  reiolution  is  made  equipollent  to  cuftom,  even  in 
matter  of  blood.  Bacon’s  Effays ,  Civil  and  Moral. 

Equipo'nderange.  j  n.f  [aquus  and  pondus,  Latin.]  Equa- 
Equipo'nderancy.  3  lityof  weight;  equipoife.  DiCf. 
Equiponderant,  adj.  [aquus  and  ponder ans,  Latin  ]  Being 
of  the  fame  weight. 

Their  lungs  may  ferve  to  render  their  bodies  equiponderant 
to  the  water.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

A  column  of  air,  of  any  given  diameter,  is  equiponderant 
to  a  column  of  quickfilver  of  between  twenty-nine  and  thirty 
inches  height.  Locke . 

T  o  Equipo'nder  ate.  v.  n.  [aquus  and  Latin.]  To 

weigh  equal  to  any  thing. 

1  he  heavinefs  of  any  weight  doth  increafe  proportionably  to 
its  diftance  from  the  center  :  thus  one  pound  A  atD,  will  equi¬ 
ponderate  unto  two  pounds  at  B,  if  the  diftance  A  D  is  double 
unto  A  B.  Jj/ dk ins’s  Mathcm.  AJagick. 

Equipo'ndious.  adj.  [aquus  and  pondus,  Lat.J  Equilibrated; 
equal  on  either  part. 

The  Scepticks  affedled  an  indifferent  equipondious  neutrality, 
as  the  only  means  to  their  ataraxia.  Glanv.  Scepf,  c.  27. 

EQuitable.  adj.  [ equitable ,  French.] 

1.  Juft;  due  to  juftice. 

It  feems  but  equitable  to  give  the  artifts  leave  to  name  them 
as  they  pleafe.  Boyle’s  Scept.  Chym. 

2.  Loving  juftice  ;  candid ;  impartial. 

Equitably.  adv.  [from  equitable.]  Juftly;  impartially. 
EQuity.  n.f.  [equite,  P'rench  ;  aquitas,  Latin.] 

1.  Juftice;  right;  honefty. 

Foul  fubornation  is  predominant. 

And  equity,  exil’d  your  highnefs’  land.  Shakefp.  Henry  VL 
Chriftianity  fecures  both  the  private  interefts  of  men  and 
the  publick  peace,  enforcing  all  juftice  and  equity.  Tillotfon. 

2.  Impartiality.  J 

Liking  their  own  fomewhat  better  than  other  mens,  even 
becaufe  they  are  their  own,  they  muft  in  equity  allow  us  to  be 
like  unto  them  in  this  affeaion.  Hooker,  b.  iv.  f.  13. 

3.  [in  law.]  T.  he  rules  of  decifion  obferved  by  the  court  of 
Chancery. 

Equi'valence.  \  n.  f.  [ aquus  and  valeo,  Latin.]  Equality  of 
EquiValency.  J  power  or  worth. 

Muft  the  fervant  of  God  be  allured  that  which  he  nightly 
prays  for  fhall  be  granted  ?  Y*es,  either  formally  or  by  way  of 
equivalence ,  either  that  or  fomething  better.  Hamm.  PraCi.  Cat . 

That  there  is  any  equivalence  or  parity  of  worth  betwixt 
the  good  we  do  to  our  brother,  and  the  good  we  hope  for 
from  God,  all  good  Proteftants  do  deny.  Srnalridge. 

Civil  caufes  are  equivalent  unto  criminal  caufes,  and  of  as 
great  importance ;  but  that  this  equivalency  only  refpe&s  the 
careful  and  diligent  admiffion  of  proofs.  Ayliffe’s  Parergon. 
To  Equivalence,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  equiponde¬ 
rate  ;  to  be  equal  to. 

Whether  the  tranfgrelfion  of  Eve  feducing  did  not  exceed 
Adam  feduced,  or  whether  the  refiftibility  of  Uis  reafon  did 
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not  equivalence  the  facility  of  her  fedu&ion,  we  (hall  refer  to 
fchoolmen.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c .  i. 

Equivalent,  an j.  [aquus  and  valens,  Latin.] 

1 .  Equal  in  value. 

Things 

Well  nigh  equivalent ,  and  neighb’ring  value, 

By  lot  are  parted;  but  the  value,  high  heav’n,  thy  (hare, 

In  equal  balance  laid  with  earth  and  hell, 

Flings  up  the  adverfe  fcale,  and  fhuns  proportion.  Prior. 

2.  Equal  in  value,  or  in  any  excellence. 

No  fair  to  thine 

Equivalent ,  or  fecond  !  which  compell  d 

Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to  come 

And  gaze,  and  worfhip  thee.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  ix. 

3.  Equal  in  force  or  power. 

The  dread  of  ffrael’s  foes,  who,  with  a  (Length 
Equivalent  to  angels,  walk’d  their  ftreets, 

None  offering  fight.  Miltons  Agonifies,  l.  342, 

4.  Of  the  fame  cogency  or  weight. 

The  confideration  of  publick  utility  is,  by  very  good  ad¬ 
vice,  judged  at  the  lead  equivalent  with  the  eafier  kind  of 
neceffity.  Hooker ,  b.v.  f  9. 

5.  Of  the  fame  import  or  meaning. 

The  ufe  of  the  word  minifter  is  brought  down  to  the  literal 
fignification  of  it,  a  fervant ;  for  now  to  ferve  and  to  minifter, 
fervile  and  minifterial,  are  terms  equivalent.  South’s  Sermons. 
Equivalent,  n.f  A  thing  of  the  fame  weight,  dignity,  or 
value. 

The  Have  without  a  ranfom  fhall  be  fent ; 

It  refts  for  you  to  make  th’  equivalent.  Dryden’s  Homer. 
Fancy  a  regular  obedience  to  one  law  will  be  a  full  equiva¬ 
lent  for  their  breach  of  another.  Rogers ,  Sermon  1  3. 

Equivocal,  adj.  [ erquivocus ,  Latin.]  , 

1.  Of  doubtful  fignification ;  meaning  different  things;  (land¬ 
ing  for  different  notions. 

Thefe  fentences  to  fugar,  or  to  gall, 

Being  ftrong  on  both  ftdes,  are  equivocal.  Shakefp.  Othello. 
Wbrds  of  different  fignifications,  taken  in  general,  are  of 
an  equivocal  fenfe  ;  but  being  confidered  with  all  their  particu¬ 
lar  circumftances,  they  have  their  fenfe  reftrained.  Stillingfeet. 

The  greater  number  of  thofe  who  held  this  were  mifguided 
by  equivocal  terms.  Swift. 

2.  Uncertain;  doubtful;  happening  different  ways. 

Equivocal  generation  is  the  produdtion  of  plants  without  feed, 
or  of  infeds  or  animals  without  parents  in  the  natural  way  of 
coition  between  male  and  female;  which  is  now  believed  never 
to  happen,  but  that  all  bodies  are  univocally  produced.  Harr. 

My  affirmation  is,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  equivocal  or 
fpontaneous  generation  ;  but  that  all  animals  are  generated  by 
animal  parents  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  themfelves.  Ray. 
Thofe  half-learn’d  witlings,  num’rous  in  our  ifle 
As  half-form’d  infeds  on  the  banks  of  Nile; 

Unfinilh’d  things,  one  knows  not  what  to  call, 

Their  generation’s  fo  equivocal.  Pope’s  EJJay  on  Criticfm. 
EquiVocal.  n.f.  Ambiguity;  word  of  doubtful  meaning. 
Shall  two  or  three  wretched  equivocals  have  the  force  to 
corrupt  us.  Dennis. 

Equivocally,  adv.  [from  equivocal.'] 

1.  Ambiguoufiy  ;  in  a  doubtful  or  double  fenfe. 

Words  abftraded  from  their  proper  fenfe  and  fignification, 
lofe  the  nature  of  words,  and  are  only  equivocally  fo  called.  South. 

2.  By  uncertain  or  irregular  birth;  by  equivocal  generation ;  by 
generation  out  of  the  dated  order. 

No  infed  or  animal  did  ever  proceed  equivocally  from  putre- 
fadion,  unlefs  in  miraculous  cafes;  as  in  Egypt  by  the  Divine 
judgments.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

EquiVocalness.  n.f.  [from  equivocal.']  Ambiguity;  double 


meaning 


Diftin^uifti  the  equivocalnefs  or  latitude  of  the  word,  and 
then  point  out  that  determinate  part  which  is  the  ground  of 
my  demonftration.  Norris. 

To  Equivocate,  v.n.  [acquivocatio ,  Latin.]  To  ufe  words 
of  double  meaning  ;  to  ufe  ambiguous  expreffions;  to  mean 
one  thing  and  exprefs  another. 

Not  only  Jefuits  can  equivocate.  Dryden’s  Hind  and  Panth. 

My  foul  difdain’d  a  promife  ; 

But  yet  your  falfe  equivocating  tongue. 

Your  looks,  your  eyes,  your  ev’ry  motion  promis’d  : 

But  you  are  ripe  in  frauds,  and  learn’d  in  falflioods.  Smith. 

Equivocation,  n.f  [  ccquivocatio,  Latin.]  Ambiguity  of 
fpeech ;  double  meaning. 

Reproof  is  eafily  mifapplied,  and,  through  equivocation , 
wrefted.  _  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f.  8. 

I  pull  in  refolution,  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend, 

'['hat  lies  like  truth.  Shakefp c ar e’ s  Macbeth. 

Eqiji  voc  a'tor.  n.f.  [from  equivocate.]  One  who  ufes  ambi¬ 
guous  language  ;  one  who  u(es  mental  refervation. 

■  Here’s  an  e.quivocator,  that  could  I  wear  in  both  the  feales 
againft  either  fcale;  who  committed  treafon,  yet  could  not 
equivocate  to  heaven.  Shakejpeart  s  Macbeth. 


E  R  E 

Er,  a  fyllable  in  the  middle  of  names  or  places,  comes  by  eon- 
tradion  from  the  Saxon  papa,  dwellers.  _  G  iff  on  s  Camden. 
E'ra.  n.f  \cera,  Latin.]  The  account  of  time  from  any  par¬ 
ticular  date  or  epoch. 

Fnmthe  bleffings  they  beftow 
Our  times  are  dated,  and  our  eras  move  : 

They  govern,  and  enlighten  all  below,  , 

As  thou  do’ ft  all  above.  _ 

EradiaTion.  n.J.  [ e  and  radius ,  Latin.]  Emi  ion  o  ra 

diance.  .  ,  .  c 

God  gives  me  a  heart  humbly  to  converfe  with  him,  trom 

whom  alone  are  all  the  eradiations  of  true  majeft) .  •  C  .ar.es . 

To  ERADICATE.  V.  a.  [ eradico ,  Latin  ] 

1.  To  pull  up  by  the  root. 

He  fuffercth  the  poifon  of  Nubia  to  be  gathered,  and  Aconite 
to  be  eradicated ,  yet  this  not  to  be  moved.  Brown*  l  ulg.  Err. 

2.  To  completely  deftroy  ;  to  end;  to  cut  off. 

If  a  o-outy  perfon  can  bring  bimfelf  entirely  to  a  milk  die., 
he  may  fo  change  the  whole  juices  of  his  body  as  to  eradicate 
the  diftemper.  .  ^buthnot  on  Diet. 

If  vice  cannot  wholly  be  eradicated ,  it  ought  at  lea  it  to  be 
confined  to  particular  objeds.  Swift’s  Examiner ,  NT  27. 
Eradication,  n.f  [from  eradicate.] 

1.  The  ad  of  tearing  up  by  the  root ;  deftrudion  ;  excihon. 

2.  The  (late  of  being  torn  up  by  the  roots.  . 

They  affirm  the  roots  of  mandrakes  give  a  (hriek  upon  era¬ 
dication,  which  is  falfe  below  confutation.  Brown’s  P 'ulg.  Err. 
Era'dicative.  adj .  [from  eradicate.']  V  hat  which  cures 
radically;  that  which  drives  quite  away. 

To  ERA'SE.  v.  a.  [ rafer ,  French.]  To  deftroy  ;  to  exfeind  ; 

to  expunge;  to  rub  out. 

The  heads  of  birds,  for  the  moft  part,  are  given  erajed ; 
that  is,  plucked  off.  Veacham  on  Blazoning. 

Era'sement.  n.f.  [from  erafe.] 

1 .  Deftrudion  ;  devaftation. 

2.  Expundion  ;  abolition. 

Ere.  adv.  [ten,  Saxon;  air,  Gothick  ;  eer,  Dutch.  This  word 
is  fometimes  vitioufly  written  e’er ,  as  if  from  ever.  It  is  hke- 
wife  written  or  before  ever ,  op  and  aep  in  Saxon  being  lndn- 
criminately  written.  Mr.  Lye.] 

1.  Before;  fooner  than.  ,  ,  , 

Ere  he  would  have  hang’d  a  man  for  the  getting  a  hundred 
baftards,  he  would  have  paid  for  the  nurftng  a  thoufand.  Shak. 

The  lions  brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces  or  ever  they  came 
to  the  bottom  of  the  den.  _  Daniel. 

Juft  trial,  ere  I  merit 

Kly  exaltation  without  change  or  end.  Mi  t.  Par.  Regain  d. 

The  mountain  trees  in  diftant  profped  pleafe, 

Ere  yet  the  pine  defeended  to  the  feas  ; 

Ere  fails  were  fpread  new  oceans  to  explore.  Dryden’s  Ovid. 
Our  fruitful  Nile 

Flow’d  ere  the  wonted  feafon.  Dryden’s  Ail  for  Love. 

The  birds  (ball  ceafe  to  tune  their  ev’ning  fong. 

The  winds  to  breathe,  the  waving  woods  to  move, 

And  dreams  to  murmur,  ere  I  ceafe  to  love.  P ope  s  Autumn. 
Erelo'ng.  adv.  [from  ere  and  Lng.]  Before  a  long  time  had 
elapfed.  Nec  Ion  gum  tempus. 

The  wild  horfe  having  enmity  with  the  (lag,  came  to  a 
man  to  defire  aid,  who  mounted  upon  his  back,  and,  follow¬ 
ing  the  ftag,  erelong  (lew  him.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

The  anger  already  began  to  paint  revenge  in  many  colours, 
erelong  he  had  not  only  gotten  pity  but  pardon.  Sidney. 

Nothing  is  lading  that  is  feigned :  it  will  have  another  face 
than  it  had  erelong.  Ben.  jfohnjon  s  Difcover  ies. 

They  fwim  in  joy, 

Erelong  to  fwim  at  large,  and  laugh,  for  which 
The  world  erelong  a  world  of  tears  muft  weep.  Ault.  P .  Lojl . 

I  faw  two  (lock- doves  billing,  and  erelong 
Will  take  the  neft.  Dryden’s  Virgil ,  Pa/1.  3. 

It  pleafes  me  to  think,  that  I  who  know  fo  fmall  a  portion 
of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  with  (low  and  painful  (teps 
creep  up  and  down  on  the  furface  of  this  globe,  (hall  erelong 
(hoot  awav  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  imagination,  and  trace  the 
fprings  of  nature’s  operations.  Sjcdlator ,  N".  635. 

Ereno'w.  adv.  [from  ere  and  now.]  Before  this  time. 

Ah,  gentle  foldiers,  fome  (hort  time  allow  ; 

My  father  has  repented  him  erenow.  Dryd.  Conq.  of  Granad. 
Had  the  world  eternally  been,  fcience  had  been  brought  to 
perfection  long  erenotu.  Cheyne’ s  Phil.  Pnn. 

Erewhi'le.  )  adv.  [from  ere  and  while-]  Some  time  ago; 
Erewhi'les.  J  before  a  little  while. 

I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile : 

Since  night  you  lov’d  me,  yet  fince  night  you  left  me.  Share. 
We  fit  down  to  our  meals,  fufped  not  the  intrufion  of  armed 
uninvited  guefts,  who  erewhiles ,  we  know,  were  wont  to  fur- 
prife  us.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  ERE'CT.  v.  a.  [ erctlus ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  raife  in  a  ftrait  line;  to  place  perpendicularly  to  the 
horizon. 

2.  To  Erect  a  Perpendicular.  To  crofs  one  line  by  another  at 


right  angles. 


2.  To 


E  R  K 


ERR 


S  toraife;  to  build. 

Happier  walls  expect* 

Which,  wand’ririg  long,  at  laft  thou  (halt  ereR.  Dryd.  Virg. 
There  are  many  monuments  ereRcd  to  benefaftors  to  the 
te  ublick  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

4..  To  eftablifh  anew  ;  to  fettle. 

*  Great  difference  there  is  between  their  proceedings,  who 
trell  a  new  commonwealth  which  is  to  have  neither  regiment 
nor  religion  the  fame  that  was,  and  theirs  who  only  reform  a 
decayed°eftate.  A  .  Hooker,  b.v.f  17. 

He  fuffers  feventy-two  diftinft  nations  to  be  ereRed  out  of 
the  firft  monarchy,  under  diftinft  governours.  Raleigh, 

t.  To  elevate  ;  to  'exalt. 

1  who  am  a  party,  am  not  to  ereR  myfelf  into  a  judge. 

5  Dry  den  s  Fables ,  Preface . 

I  am  far  from  pretending  infallibility :  that  would  be  to 
erett  myfelf  into  an  apoftle.  Locke  on  St.  Paul’s  Epijlles. 

6  To  raife  confequences  from  premifes. 

Men  being  too  hafty  to  ereR  to  themfelves  general  notions 
and  ill-grounded  theories,  find  themfelves  deceived  in  their 
(lock  of  knowledge.  _  Locke: 

M&lebranche  ereRs  this  propofition,  of  feeing  all  things  1 
God,  upon  their  ruin.  •  •  Locke. 

7.  To  animate;  not  to  deprefs  ;  to  encourage. 

Why  fhould  not  hope 

As  much  ereR  our  thoughts,  as  fear  dejeft  them:  Denham. 

To  Ere'ct.  v.  n.  To  rife  upright.  _  ,  r  a  , 

The  trefoil  aoainft  rain  fwelleth  in  the  ftalk,  and  fo  ftand- 
cth  more  upright;  for  by  wet  Halts  do  eretl,  and  leaves  bow 
(j0WIU  Bacon’s  Natural  H ijl ory,  N  .827, 

Ere'ct.  adj.  [ ereRus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Upright ;  not  leaning  ;  not  prone.  . 

Birds,  far  from  pronenefs,  are  almoft  ereR  ;  advancing  the 
head  and  breaft  in  progreflion,  only  prone  in  volitat.on.  Brown. 
Bafil  tells  us,  that  the  ferpent  went  ereR  like  man.  Broivn. 

2.  Directed  upwards. 

Vain  were  vows, 

And  plaints,  and  fuppliant  hands;  to  heav’n  ereR.  Phillips. 

Bold  ;  confident ;  unfhaken. 

Let  no  vain  fear  thy  gen’rous  ardour  tame; 

But  ftand  ereR ,  and  found  as  loud  as  fame.  Granville . 

4.  Vigorous  ;  not  deprefled.  .  ,  . 

That  vigilant  and  ereR  attention  of  mind,  which  in  prayer 
is  very  neceffary,  is  wafted  or  dulled.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  J.  33. 

Ere'ction.  n.f  [from  ereR.] 

1 .  The  aft  of  raifing,  or  ftate  of  being  raifed  upward. 

We  are  to  confider  only  the  ereRion  of  the  hills  above  the 
ordinary  land.  .  Brerewood  on  Languages. 

2.  The  aa  of  building  or  raifing  edifices.  . 

The  firft  thin*  which  moveth  them  thus  to  calt  up  their 
poifon,  are  certafn  folemnities  ufual  at  the  firft  ereRion  of 
churches  Hooker ,  b.v.J.  12. 

Pillars  were  fet  up  above  orte  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-fix  years  before  the  flood,  counting  Seth  to  be  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  at  the  ereRion  of  them.  Raleigh  s  Hi/lory. 

3.  Eftablifhment ;  fettiement. 

It  muft  needs  have  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  ereRion, 
countinuance,  and  diffolution  of  every  fociety.  South  sSerm. 

a.  Elevation  ;  exaltation  of  fentiments. 

Her  peerlefs  height  my  mind  to  high  ereRion  draws  up.  Sidn. 
Ere'ctness.  n.f.  [from  ereR.]  Uprightnefs  of  pofture  or 

f°We  take  ireSnJ 5  ftriflly  as  Galen  defined  it:  they  only, 
fayeth  he,  have  an  ereB  figure,  whofe  fpine  and  thighbone 
are  carried  on  right  lines.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errors,  i.  iv.  c.  I. 
E  REMITE.  n.L  [eremita,  Latin  ;  Une  who  lives 

in  awildernefs;  one  who  lives  in  folitude;-an  hermit;  a 

f0AnLios  the  eremite  findeth  a  fifth  commodity  not  infe¬ 
rior  to  any  of  thefe  four.  Raleigh's  Hi/lory  of  the  lie, Id. 

And  many  more  too  long, 

Embryoes  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars. 

White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery.  Milters 
Eremitical,  adj.  [from Semite.)  Relig.oufly  fol.tary;  lead- 

""“They  have  multitudes  of  religious  orders, 

Treptr't^on.  n.f.  [erepto,  Latin.]  A  creeping  forth.  Bail. 

ErrVt.on.  ».f  (ereptis,  Latin  ]  A  (hatching ortakmgaway 

E'rcotCCr  f-  A  fort  of  flub,  like  a  piece  of  foft  horn, 
about' the  bivnefs  of  a  chefnut,  which  is  placed  behind  and 
Mow  the  pattern  joint,  and  is  commonly  hid  uride^e^uft 

of  the  fetlock. 

Eri'ngo.  n.f  Sea-holly,  a  plant. 

Eri-stical :  adj.  Controvcriial;  relating  to 

containing  controverfies.  ,  f  . 

Erkl.  n.f  [carZ)  Saxon.]  Idle;  lazy;  flothful. 

For  men  therein  fhould  hem  dclite; 

And  of  that  dede  be  not  erke. 

But  oft  fifties  haunt  that  werke. 


difpute ; 
An  old 


E'rmelin.  n.f.  [diminutive,  of  ermin  ;  arm  Ain,  French.]  An 
ermine.  See  Ermine. 

Silver  (kins, 

Pafling  the  hate  fpot  ermelins.  Sidney,  b  ii. 

E'RMINE.  n.f  [her mine,  French,  from  armenius,  Latin. J  An 
animal  that  is  found  in  cold  countries,  and  which  very  nearly 
refembles  a  weafle  in  fLape ;  having  a  white  pile,  and  the  tip 
of  the  tail  black,  and  furnifhing  a  choice  and  valuable  fur. 
The  fellmongers  and  furriers  put  upon  it  little  bits  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  lambfkin,  which  is  noted  for  its  fhining  black  colour, 
the  better  to  fet  oft’  the  whitenefs  of  the  ermine.  Trevoux. 

Ermine  is  the  fur  of  a  little  beaft,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
tveafcl,  called  Mus  Armenius ;  for  they  are  found  in  Ar¬ 
menia.  Peacham  on  Blazoning. 

A  lady’s  honour  muft  be  touch’d  ; 

Which,  nice  as  ermines,  will  not  bear  a  foil.  Dryden. 

Fair  ermines,  fpotlefs  as  the  fnows  they  prefs.  Thomfon. 
E'rmined.  adj.  [from  ermine.]  Cloathed  with  ermine. 
Arcadia’s  countefs,  here  in  ermin  d  pride. 

Is  there  Paftoia  by  a  fountain  fide.  Pope's  Epijlles. 

E'rne.  1  Do  immediately  flow  from  the  Saxon  epn,  eapn,  a 
E'ron.  J  cottage,  or  place  of  retirement.  Gibfon’s  Camden. 
To  ERCVDE.  v.  a.  [erodo,  Latin.]  To  canker,  or  eat  away  ; 
to  corrode. 

It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  the  fea-hare  hath  an¬ 
tipathy  with  the  lungs,  if  it  cometh  near  the  body,  and 
erodetb  them.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°.  983. 

The  blood,  being  too  fharp  or  thin,  erodes  the  veflel.  Wife. 
Eroga'tion.  n.f  [crogatio,  Latin.]  The  aft  of  giving  or 
beftowing ;  diftribution. 

Ero'sion.  n.  f  [erofo,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aft  of  eating  away. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  eaten  away ;  canker  ;  corrofion. 

As  fea-falt  is  a  fharp  folid  body,  when  taken  in  too  great 
quantities,  in  a  conftant  diet  of  fait  meat,  it  breaks  the  vef- 
fels,  produceth  erofons  of  the  folid  parts,  and  all  the  fymptoms 
of  the  fea-feurvy.  ,  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments, 

To  ERR.  v.  n.  [erro,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  wander  ;  to  ramblei 

A  ftorm  of  ftrokes,  well  meant,  with  fury  flies, 

And  errs  about  their  temples,  ears,  and  eyes.  Dryden’ s  Virg. 

The  rains  arife,  and  fires  their  warmth  difpenfe  ; 

And  fix’d  and  erring  ftars  difpofe  their  influence.  Dryd.  Virg. 

2.  To  mifs  the  right  way  ;  to  ftray. 

W e  have  erred  and  ftrayed  like  loft  fheep.  Common  Prayer. 

3.  To  deviate  from  any  purpofe. 

But  errs  not  nature  from  this  gracious  end. 

From  burning  funs  when  livid  deaths  defeend.  Pope’s  Ejfays. 

4.  To  commit  ferrours ;  to  miftake. 

It  is  a  judgment  maim’d  and  moft  imperfeft. 

That  will  confefs  perfeftion  fo  could  err, 

Againft  all  rules  of  nature.  Shakefpeare's  Othello . 

Do  they  not  err  that  devife  evil  ?  Prov.  xiv.  22. 

Poffibly  the  man  may  err  in  his  judgment  of  circumftances, 
and  therefore  let  him  fear ;  but  becaufe  it  is  not  certain  he  is 
miftaken,  let  him  not  defpair.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Nor  has  it  only  been  the  heat  of  erring  perfons  that  has  been 
thus  mifehievous,  but  fometimes  men  of  right  judgments  have 
too  much  contributed  to  the  breach.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  mufes’  friend,  unto  himfelf  fevere. 

With  filent  pity  looks  on  all  that  err.  Waller , 

He  who  from  the  reflefted  image  of  the  fun  in  water  would 
conclude  of  light  and  heat,  could  not  err  more  grofly.  Che)ne. 
E'rrand.  n.f.  [aspens,  Saxon;  arend,  Danifh.]  A  meflage; 
fomething  to  be  told  or  done  by  a  meflenger  ;  a  mandate ;  a 
commifliom  It  is  generally  ufed  now  only  in  familiar  lan-» 
guage. 

Servants  being  commanded  to  go;  fhall  ftand  ftill,  ’till  thev 
have  their  errand  warranted  unto  them.  Hooker,  b.  ii.  f.  8. 
But  haft  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptifta  ^ 

— I  told  him  that  your  father  was  in  Venice.  Shakefpeare. 
A  quean  !  have  I  not  forbid  her  my  houfe  ?  She  comes  cf 
errands,  does  fbe  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

When  he  came,  behold  the  captains  of  the  holt  were  fitting, 
and  he  faid,  I  have  an  errand  to  thee,  O  captain.  2  Kings  ix.  5 . 
From  them  I  go 

This  uncouth  errand  foie.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  ii. 

His  eyes. 

That  run  through  all  the  heav’ns,  or  down  to  th’  earth, 
Bear  his  fwift  errands,  over  moift  and  dry. 

O’er  fea  and  land.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  iii.  /.  652. 

Well  thou  do’ft  to  hide  from  common  fight 
Thy  clofe  intrigues*  too  bad  to  bear  the  light ; 

Nor  doubt  I,  but  the  filVer-footed  dame, 

Tripping  from  fea,  on  fuch  an  errand  came.  Dryd.  Homer. 
E'rrable.  adj.  [from  err.]  Liable  tSeir;  liable  to  miftake. 
E'rrableness.  n.f  [  from  enable.  ]  Liablenels  to  error; 
liablenefs  to  miftake. 

We  may  infer,  from  the  errablenefs  of  our  nature,  the 
reafonablenefs  of  companion  to  the  feduccd.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Erra'nt.  adj.  [err ans,  Latin;  errant,  French.] 

1.  Wandering;  roving;  rambling.  Particularly  applied 
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an  order  of  knights  much  celebrated  in  romances,  \Vho  roved 
about  the  world  in  fearch  of  adventures. 

There  are  juft  feven  planets,  or  errant  ftars,  in  the  lower 
(orbs  of  heaven  ;  but  it  is  now  demonftrable  unto  fenfe,  that 
there  are  many  more.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err ours ,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

Chief  of  domeftick  knights  and  errant , 

Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant.  Hudibrat. 

2.  Vile;  abandoned;  completely  bad.  See  Arrant. 

Any  way,  fo  thou  wilt  do  it,  good  impertinence : 

Thy  company,  if  I  flept  not  very  well 

A- nights,  would  make  me  an  errant  fool  with  queftions. 

yobnjon’s  Catiline. 

E'rrantry.  n.f.  [from  errant  ] 

i .  An  errant  ftate ;  the  condition  of  a  wanderer. 

After  a  fhort  fpace  of  errantry  upon  the  Teas,  he  got  fafe 
back  to  Dunkirk.  Addifon’s  Freeholder ,  N°.  36. 

1.  The  employment  of  a  knight  errant. 

Erra'ta.  n.f  [Latin.]  The  faults  of  the  printer  inferted  in 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  book. 

If  he  meet  with  faults,  befides  thofe  that  the  errata  take 
notice  of,  he  will  confider  the  weaknefs  of  the  author’s 
eyes. 

Err.a/tick.  adj.  [ erraticus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Wandering;  uncertain;  keeping  no  certain  order;  holding 
no  eftablilhed  courfe. 

The  earth,  and  each  erratick  world. 

Around  the  fun  their  proper  center  whirl’d, 

Compofe  but  one  extended  vaft  machine.  Blackm.  Creation. 

Through  the  vaft  waves  the  dreadful  wonders  move. 
Hence  nam’d  erratick.  Pope’s  Odyfey,  b.x ii.  /.  75. 

%.  Irregular ;  changeable. 

They  are  incommoded  with  a  flimy  mattery  cough,  ftink 
of  breath,  and  an  erratick  fever.  Harvey  on  Ctnjumptions. 
Err a'tic ally.  adv.  [from  erratical  or  erratick.']  Without 
rule,"  without  any  eftabliftied  method  or  order. 

They  come  not  forth  in  generations  erratical ,  or  different 
from  each  other ;  but  in  fpecifical  and  regular  lhapes. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii.  c.  (S. 
E'rrhine.  n.f.  [ippivx.]  Snuffed  up  the  nofe ;  occafioning 
fneezing. 

We  fee  fage  or  betony  bruifed,  fneezing  powder,  and 
other  powders  or  liquors,  which  the  phyficians  call  errhines , 
put  into  the  nofe  to  draw  phlegm  and  water  from  the  head. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°.  38. 
Erro'nEous.  adj.  [from  erro ,  Latin.] 

1.  Wandering;  unfettled. 

.  They  roam 

Erroneous  and  difconfolate,  themfelves 
Accufing,  and  their  chiefs  improvident 
Of  military  chance.  Phillips. 

This  circle,  by  being  placed  here,  flopped  much  of  the 
erroneous  light,  which  otherwife  would  have  difturbed  the 
Vifion.  Newton’s  Opt. 

Unblam’d  abundance  crown’d  the  royal  board, 

What  time  this  done  rever’d  her  prudent  lord  ; 

Who  now,  fo  heav’n  decrees,  is  doom’d  to  mourn, 

Bitter  conftraint !  erroneous  and  forlorn.  Pope’s  Odyffey ,  b.  i. 

2.  Irregular  ;  wandering  from  the  right  road. 

If  the  veffels,  inftead  of  breaking,  yield,  it  fubjeefts  the  per- 
fon  to  all  the  inconveniencies  of  erroneous  circulation  ;  that  is, 
when  the  blood  ftrays  into  the  veffels  deftined  to  carry  ferum 
or  lymph.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  Miftaking  ;  milled  by  errour. 

Thou  art  far  from  deftroying  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
and  the  erroneous  with  the  malicious.  King  Charles. 

There  is  the  erroneous  as  well  as  the  rightly  informed  con- 
feienee.  South’s  Sermons. 

4.  Miftaken  ;  not  conformable  to  truth. 

Their  whole  counfel  is  in  this  point  utterly  condemned,  as 
having  either  proceeded  from  the  blindnefs  of  thofe  times,  or 
from  negligence,  or  from  defire  of  honour  and  glory,  or  from 
an  erroneous  opinion  that  fuch  things  might  be  for  a  while. 

Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f  1 4. 
A  wonderful  erroneous  obfervation  that  walketh  about,  is 
commonly  received,  contrary  to  all  the  true  account  of  time 
and  experience.  Bacon’ s  IVar  with  Spain. 

The  phenomena  of  light  have  been  hitherto  explained  by 
fuppofing  that  they  arife  from  new  modifications  of  the  rays, 
which  is  an  erroneous,  fuppofition.  Newton’s  Opt. 

Erroneously,  adv.  [from  erroneous .]  By  miftake;  not 

rightly. 

The  minds  of  men  are  erronenfy  perfuaded,  that  it  is  the 
will  of  God  to  have  thofe  things  done  which  they  fancy.  Hook. 

I  could  not  difeover  the  lenity  and  favour  of  this  fentence; 
but  conceived  it,  perhaps  erroneoufy ,  rather  to  be  rigorous 
than  gentle.  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Ehro'neousnf.ss.  n.f  [from  erroneous.]  Phyfical  falfehood; 
inconformity  to  truth. 

The  phaenomcna  may  be  explained  by  his  hypothefis, 
whereof  he  demonftrates  the  truth,  together  with  the  erro- 
ftsoifnej's  of  ours.  Boyle’s  Spring  of  the  Air. 
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E'RROUR.  n.f.  [error,  Latin,] 

1.  Miftake;  involuntary  deviation  from  truth. 

Errour  is  a  miftake  of  our  judgment  giving  affent.  to  that 
which  is  not  true.  Locke. 

Oh,  hateful  errour ,  melancholy’s  child !, 

Why  do’ft  thou  fhew  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men. 

The  things  that  are  not?  Shakefpeare’s  fid.  Co; far. 

2.  A  blunder;  an  adt  or  affertion  in  which  a  miftake  is  com¬ 
mitted. 

In  religion, 

What  damned  errour ,  but  fome  fober  brow 

Will  blefs  it.  Sbakejpeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice 

He  look’d  like  nature’s  errour ,  as  the  mind 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  defign’d. 

But  made  for  two,  and  by  miftake  in  one  were  join’d.  Dryd. 

3.  Roving  excurfion  ;  irregular  courfe. 

What  brought  you  living  to  the  Stygian  ftate? 

Driv’n  by  the  winds  and  errours  of  the  fea, 

Or  did  you  heav’n’s  fuperiour  doom  obey?  Dry  den’ s  dEn. 

4.  [In  theology.]  Sin. 

Blood  he  offered  for  himfelf,  and  for  the  errours  of  the 
people.  Heb.  ix.  7. 

5.  [  In  law,  more  efpecially  in  our  common  law.  ]  An 

errour  in  pleading,  or  in  the  procefs ;  and  the  writ,  which 
is  brought  for  lemedy  of  this  overfight,  is  called  a  writ  of 
errour,  Which  lies  to  redrefs  falfe  judgment  given  in  any  court 
of  record.  Cowel. 

Erst.  adv.  [erfl,  German;  aepyra,  Saxon.] 

1.  Firft. 

Sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  be, 

Abandon  this  foreftalled  place  at  erfl. 

For  fear  of  further  harm,  I  counfel  thee.  Spenf.Fai.  Queen. 

2.  At  firft  ;  in  the  beginning. 

Fame  that  her  high  worth  to  raife, 

Seem’d  erfl  fo  lavifh  and  profufe, 

We  may  juftly  now  accufe 

Of  detraction  from  her  praife. 

3.  Once;  when  time  was. 

He  taught  us  erfl  the  heifer’s  tail  to  view. 

The  future  few  or  more,  howe’er  they  be. 

Were  deftin’d  erjl ,  nor  can  by  fate’s  decree 
Be  now  cut  off. 

4.  Formerly ;  long  ago. 

5.  Before;  till  then;  till  now. 

As  fignal  now  in  low  dejeCted  ftate. 

As  erf  in  higheft,  behold  him.  Miltords  Agordfes ,  /.  338. 

Opener  mine  eyes. 

Dim  erf ;  dilated  fpirits,  ampler  heart.  Milton’s  Par.  Lof. 
The  Rhodians,  who  erfl  thought  themfelves  at  great  quiet, 
were  now  overtaken  with  a  fudden  and  unexpected  mifehief. 

Knolles’s  Hifory  of  the  Turks. 

Erube'scence.  \n.f  [ erubefeentia ,  Latin.]  The  aCt  of  grow- 

Erube'scency.  j  ingred;  rednefs. 

Erubescent,  adj.  [ erubefeens ,  Latin.]  Reddifh;  fomewhat 
red  ;  inclining  to  rednefs. 

To  ERU'CT.  v.  a.  [erudlo,  Latin.]  To  belch;  to  break  wind 
from  the  ftomach. 

Eructa'tion.  n.J\  [from  eruft.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  belching. 

2.  Belch  ;  the  matter  vented  from  the  ftomach. 

The  figns  of  the  functions  of  the  ftomach  being  depraved, 
are  eructations,  either  with  the  tafte  of  the  aliment,  acid,  in¬ 
odorous,  or  fetid.  -  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Any  fudden  burft  of  wind  or  matter. 

Thermae,  are  hot  fprings,  or  fiery  eradiations  •,  fuch  as  burft 
forth  of  the  earth  during  earthquakes.  Woodward’ s  Nat.  Hif. 

Erudi'tion.  n.f.  [eruditio,  Latin.]  Learning;  knowledge 
obtained  by  ftudy  and  inftruCtion, 

Fam’d  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature; 

Thrice  fam’d  beyond  all  erudition.  Shakeffeare. 

The  earl  was  of  good  erudition ,  having  been  placed  at  ftudy 
in  Cambridge  very  young.  Wctton. 

To  your  experience  in  ftate  affairs  you  have  alfo  joined  no 
vulgar  erudition ,  which  all  your  modefty  is  not  able  to  con¬ 
ceal  ;  for  to  underftand  critically  the  delicacies  of  Horace,  is 
a  height  to  which  few  of  our  noblemen  have  arrived.  Dryden. 

Some  gentlemen,  abounding  in  their  univerfity  erudition , 
are  apt  to  fill  their  fermons  with  philofophical  terms  and  no¬ 
tions,  metaphyfical.  Swift. 

Eru'ginous.  adj.  [ ccruginfus ,  Latin.]  Partaking  of  the  fub- 
ftance  and  nature  of  copper. 

Agues  depend  upon  a  corrupt  incinerated  melancholy,  or 
upon  an  aduft  ftibial  or  eruginous  fulphur.  Harvey  on  Confumpt. 

Copperas  is  a  rough  and  acrimonious  kind  ot  fait,  drawn 
out  of  ferreous  and  eruginous  earths,  partaking  chiefly  of  iron 
and  copper  ;  the  blue  of' copper,  the  green  of  iron.  Browne. 

Eruption,  n.f.  [eruptio,  Latin.] 

I.  The  aCt  of  breaking  or  burfting  forth  from  any  confinement. 
In  part  of  Media  there  are  eruptions  of  flames  out  of 
plains.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hifory ,  N°.  361. 

Finding  themfelves  pent  in  by  the  exterior  earth,  they 
prefl’ed  with  violence  againft  that  arch,  to  make  it  yield  and 
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give  way  t»  their  dilatation  and  eruption.  Burnet's  Theory. 

2.  Burft  ;  emiflion. 

Upon  a  fignal  given  the  eruption  began  ;  fire  and  fmoak, 
mixed  with  feveral  unufual  prodigies  and  figures,  made  their 
appearance.  ^Addifon  s  Guardian ,  N°i  103. 

3.  Sudden  excurfion  of  an  hoflile  kind. 

Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  fhall  be  perhaps 
Our  firft  eruption ,  thither  or  elfewhere  ; 

For  this  infernal  pit  fhall  never  hold 

Celeftial  fpirits  in  bondage.  Milton  s  ParaSfe  LojG  b.  i. 

Such  command  we  had, 

T o  fee  that  none  thence  iffu’d  forth  a  fpy, 

Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work ; 

Left  he,  incens’d  at  fuch  eruption  bold, 

Deftruftion  with  creation  might  have  mix’d.  Milt.  P.  Lojh, 
Violent  exclamation. 

It  did  not  run  out  in  voice  or  indecent  eruptions,  but  filled 
the  foul,  as  God  does  the  univerfe,  filently  and  without  noife. 

South's  Sermons. 


5.  EfHorefcence  ;  piftule^. 

Difeafed  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 

In  ft  range  eruptions.  Shakejpeare's  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

An  eruption  of  humours,  in  any  part,  is  not  cured  merely 
by  outward  applications,  but  by  alterative  medicines. 

Government  of  the  Tongue ,  f  6. 

Unripe  fruits  are  apt  to  occafion  foul  eruptions  on  the 
fkin.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Eru'ptive.  ad],  [erupius,  Latin.]  Burfting  forth. 

’Tis  liilening  fear,  and  dumb  amazement  all. 

When  to  the  ftartled  eye  the  fudden  glance 

Appears  far  fuuth  eruptive  through  the  cloud.  Thomfon. 

ERYSIPELAS,  n.f.  [iovo-iireXocc.] 

An  eryfipclas  is  generated  by  a  hot  ferum  in  the  blood,  and 
affefts  the  luperficie,  of  the  fkin  with  a.fhiniag  pale  red,  or 
citron  colour,  without  puliation  or  circumfcribed  tumour, 
fpreadingfrom  one  place  to  another.  Wifeman  s  Surgery. 

ESCALADE,  n.f.  [French.]  The  aft  of  fealing  the  walls 
of  a  fortification. 

In  Geneva  one  meets  with  the  ladders,  petard,  and  other 
utenfils,  which  were  made  ufe  of  in  their  famous  efcalade.  Add. 

E'scalop.  n.f  A  fhellfifh,  whofe  fhell  is  regularly  in¬ 
dented. 

The  fhells  of  thofe  cockles,  efcalops ,  and  periwinkles,  which 
have  greater  gravity,  were  enclofed  in  the  ftrata  of  ftone. 

Woodward's  Natural  Hiflory. 
To  ESCA'PE.  v.  a.  [ echaper ,  French.] 

1 .  To  obtain  exemption  from  ;  to  obtain  fecurity  from  j  to  fly ; 
to  avoid, 

Since  we  cannot  efcape  the.  purfuit  of  paflions,  and  per¬ 
plexity  of  thoughts,  there  is  no  way  left  but  to  endeavour  all 
we  can  either  to  fubdue  or  divert  them.  Temple. 

Had  David  died  fooner,  how  much  trouble  had  he  ej'caped , 
which  by  living  he  endured  in  the  rebellion  of  his  fon.  Wake. 

2.  To  pafs  unobferved. 

Men  are  blinded  with  ignorance  and  errour:  many  things 
may  efcape  them,  and  in  many  things  they  may.  be  deceived. 

Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f.  7. 

’Tis  ftill  the  fame,  although  their  airy  fhape 

All  but  a  quick  poetick  fight  ejeape.  Denham. 

The  reader  finds  out  thofe  beauties  of  propriety  in  thought 
and  writing,  which  efcapecl  him  in  the  tumult  and  hurry  of 
representing.  Dryden's  Don  SebaJlian ,  Pref. 

To  Esca'pe.  v. To  fly;  to  get  out  of  danger. 

Benhadad,  the  king  of  Syria,  ejeaped  on  horfe.  Chronicles. 

They  efcaped  all  fafe  to  land.  Adis  xxvii.  44. 

The  finner  fhall  not  efcape  with  his  fpoil,  and  the  patience 
of  the  godly  fhall  not  be  fruftrated.  Eccluf.  xvi.  13. 

Efcape  for  thy  life  ;  look  not  behind  thee,  neither  ftay  thou 
in  all  the  plain:  ejeape  to  the  mountain,  left  thou  be  con- 
fumed.  Gen.  xix.  17. 

Whofo  pleafeth  God  fhall  efcape  from  her,  but  the  finner 
fhall  be  taken  by  her.  Eccl.  vii.  26. 

There  is  no  woman’s  gown  big  enough  for  him;  otherwife 
he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  fo 
efcape.  Shakef.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

To  convince  us  that  there  was  no  way  to  efcape  by  climb¬ 
ing  up  to  the  mountains,  he  allures  us  that  the  higheft  were 
all  covered.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hiflory: 

Laws  are  not  executed,  men  of  virtue  are  difgraced,  and 
murderers  efcape.  Watts's  Logick. 

Escape,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

i.  Flight;  the  aft  of  getting  out  of  danger. 

1  would  haften  my  ejeape  from  the  windy  ftorm  and  tem- 
peft.  '  Pf  lv.  7. 

He  enjoyed  neither  his  efcape  nor  his  honour  long;  for  he 
'Was  hewn  in  pieces.  Hayward. 

.  Men  of  virtue  have  had  extraordinary  efcapes  out  of  fuch 
dangers  as  have  enclofed  them,  and  which  have  feemed  in¬ 
evitable.  Addifn  s  Guardian,  N°.  117* 

2„  Excurfion  ;  Tally. 

We  made  an  efcape ,  not  fo  much  to  leek  our  own, 

As  to  be  inftruments  of  your  fafet y.  Denham's  Sophy. 


3.  [In  law.]  Violent  or  privy  evafion  out  of  fofne  lawful  re- 

iiraint.  For  example,  if  the  fherift,  upon  a  capias  directed 
unto  him,  takes  a  perfon,  and  endeavours  to  carry  him  to 
gaol,  and  lie  in  the  way,  cither  by  violence  or  by  flight;  breaks 
from  him,  this  is  called  an  efcape.  C^zvel. 

4.  Excufe  ;  fubterfugc  ;  evafion. 

St.  Paul  himfclf  did  not  defpife  to  remember  whatfoever  h A 
found  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  among  the  heathen,  that 
he  might  take  from  them  all  ejeape  by  way  of  ignorance.  Ral. 

5.  Sally ;  flight,;  irregularity. 

Thoufand  'fcapes  of  wit, 

Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams; 

And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies.  Shakefp.  Meaf.  for  Aleafure. 

Loofe  fcapes  of  love.  ‘  Milton. 

6.  Overfight;  miftake. 

•  In  tranferibing  there  would  he  lefs  care  taken,  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  lefs  underftood,  and  fo  the  ejeapes  lefs  fubjeft  to 
obfervation.  Brerewood  on  Languages. 

Esca'r  gatoire.  n.f.  [French.]  A  nurfery  of  Inails. 

At  the  Capuchirts  I  faw  efcargatoires ,  which  I  took  the  more 
notice  of,  becaufe  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  in  other  countries.  It  is  a  fquare  place 
boarded  in,  and  filled  with  a  vaft  quantity  of  large  fnails  that 
are  efteemed  excellent  food,  when  they  are  well  drefled.  Add. 

Eschalo't.  n.f.  [French.]  Pronounced Jballot. 

Efchalots  are  now  from  France  become  an  Englifh  plant, 
being  increafed  and  managed  after  the  fame  manner  as  garlick ; 
only  they  afe  to  be  fet  earlier,  becaufe  they  lpring  fooner,  and 
taken  up  as  foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  wither^  left  either  they 
rot  there,  or  the  Winter  kills  them.  They  give  a  fine  relifh 
to  moft  fauces,  and  the  breath  of  thofe  that  eat  them  is  not 
offenfive  to  others.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

E'SCHAR.  n.f.  [icr^x^x.]  A  hard  cruft  or  fear  made  by 
hot  applications. 

When  iffues  are  made,  or  bones  expofed,  the  efehar  fhould 
be  cut  out  immediately.  Sharp's  Surgery . 

Escha'rotick.  adj.  [from  efehar.']  Cauftick;  having  the 
power  to  fear  or  burn  the  flefh. 

An  efehar  was  made  by  the  catharetick,  which  we  thruft  off, 
and  continued  the  ufe  of  efcharoticks.  Wifeman s  Surgery. 

Efcaroticks  applied  of  afh-afhes,  or  bliftering  plaifter.  Floyer. 

ESCHE'AT.  n.  f.  [from  the  French  efehevir.]  Any  lands,  or 
other  profits,  that  fall  to  a  lord  within  his  manor  by  forfeiture; 
or  the  death  of  his  tenant,  dying  without  heir  general  or  efpe- 
cial.  Efcheat  is  alfo  ufed  fometimes  for  the  place  in  which  the 
king,  or  other  lord,  has  efeheats  of  his  tenants.  Thirdly, 
efcheat  is  ufed  for  a  writ,  which  lies  where  the  tenant,  having 
eftate  of  feeTimple  in  any  lands  or  tenements  holden  of  a 
fuperiour  lord,  dies  feifed,  without  heir  general  or  efpecial  * 
for,  in  this  cafe,  the  lord  brings  this  writ  againft  him  that  pof- 
feffes  the  lands  after  the  death  of  his  tenant,  and  fhall  thereby 
recover  them.  Cowel. 

If  the  king’s  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  do  not  extend  to 
proteft  the  people,  if  he  have  no  certain  revenue  or  efeheats ; 

I  cannot  juftly  fay  that  fuch  a  country  is  wholly  conquered. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 

To  Esche'at.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fall  to  the  lord  of 
the  m*inor  by  forfeiture,  or  for  want  of  heirs. 

In  the  laft  general  wars  there,  I  knew  many  good  free¬ 
holders  executed  by  martial  law,  whofe  lands  were  thereby 
faved  to  their  heirs,  which  fhould  have  otherwife  efeheated  to 
her  majefty.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

He  would  forbear  to  alienate  any  of  the  forfeited  efeheated 
lands  in  Ireland,  which  fhould  accrue  to  the  crown  by  reafon 
of  this  rebellion.  Clarendon * 

Esche'ator.  n.f.  [from  efcheat.]  An  officer  that  obferves  the 
efeheats  of  the  king  in  the  county  whereof  he  is  efchcator, 
and  certifies  them  into  the  Exchequer.  Cowel. 

At  a  Bartholomew  fair  at  London  an  efeheator  of  the  city 
arrefted  a  clothier,  and  feifed  his  goods.  Camden's  Remains. 

To  Esche'w.  v.  a.  [ efeheoir ,  old  French.]  To  fly ;  to  avoid  ; 
to  fhun  ;  to  decline.  A  word  almoft  obfolete. 

She  was  like  a  young  fawn,  who,  coming  in  the  wind  of 
the  hunters,  doth  not  know  whether  it  be  a  thing  or  no  to  be 
efebewed.  Sidneys  b.  ii. 

So  let  us,  which  this  change  of  weather  view. 

Change  eke  our  minds,  and  former  lives  amend ; 

The  old  year’s  fins  forepaft  let  us  efehew , 

And  fly  the  faults  with  which  we  did  offend.  Spenfer . 

He  who  obeys,  deftruftion  fhall  efehew  ; 

A  wifeman  knows  both  when  and  what  to  do.  Sandys. 

Of  virtue  and  vice  the  obligations  are  fuch,  that  men  are 
univerfally  to  praftife  the  one  and  efchdw  the  other. 

Atte'  bury's  Sermons ,  Preface. 

Eschu'tcheon.  n.f.  The  fhield  of  the  family;  the  pifture 
of  the  erffigns  armorial. 

Efchutcheon  is  a  French  word,  from  the  Latin  feututn ,  lea¬ 
ther ;  and  hence  cometh  our  Englifh  word  buckler,  lejie  in  the 
old  Saxon  fignifying  leather,  and  buck  or  bock  a  buck  or  flag; 
of  whofe  fkins,  quilted  clofe  together  with  horn  or  hard  wood, 
the  ancient  Britons  made  their  fhields.  Peacham. 
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There  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement,  fome  degrees 
and  orders  of  chivalry,  and  fome  remembrance  perhaps  upon 
the  efcbutcheon.  .  Bacon's  EJfays. 

We  will  pafs  over  the  efehutcheons  of  the  tribes  oflfrael,  as 
they  are  ufually  deferibed  in  the  maps  of  Canaan.  Brown. 

Esco'rt.  n.f.  [ cfcort ,  French.]  Convoy;  guard  from  place 

to  place.  , 

To  Esco'rt.  v.  a.  [ efcorter ,  French  ]  To  convoy;  to  guard 

from  place  to  place. 

Esco't.  n.f.  [French.]  A  tax  paid  in  boroughs  and  corpora¬ 
tions  towards  the  fupport  of  the  community,  which  is  called 

fcot  and  lot.  ,  . 

To  Esco't.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pay  a  man  s  reckon¬ 
ing  ;  to  fupport.  .  ,  ,  TT  ■ 

What  are  they  children  ?  Who  maintains  them  ?  How 

are  they  \fcoted  ?  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

Esco'ut.  n.f  [efcouter>  French.]  Lifteners  or  fpies;  perfons 

fent  for  intelligence.  , 

They  were  well  entrenched,  having  good  efcout  abroad,  and 
fure  watch  within.  .  .  Hayward. 

Escri'toir.  n.f.  [French.]  A  box  with  all  the  implements 

neceffary  for  writing. 

Escu'age.  n.f.  [from  efeu ,  French,  a  thield.] 

Efcuage ,  that  is  fervice  of  the  fhield,  is  either  uncertain  or 
certain.*  Efcuage  uncertain  is  likewife  twofold:  firft,  where 
the  tenant  by  his  tenure  is  bound  to  follow  his  lord,  going  in 
perfon  to  the  king’s  wars  againft  his  enemies,  either  himfelf, 
or  to  fend  a  fufficient  man  in  his  place,  at  his  coft,  jo  many 
days  as  were  agreed  upon  between  the  lord  and  his  fir.  tenant 
at  the  granting  of  the  fee  ;  and  the  days  of  fuch  fervice  feem 
to  have  been  rated  by  the  quantity  of  the  land  fo  holdcn :  as, 
if  it  extend  to  a  whole  knight’s  fee,  then  the  tenant  was  bound 
thus  to  follow  his  lord  forty  days.  A  knight’s  fee  was  fo  much 
land  as,  in  thofe  days,  was  accounted  a  fufficient  living  for  a 
a  knight ;  and  that  was  fix  hundred  and  eighty  acres  as  fome 
think,  or  eight  hundred  as  others,  or  15/.  per  Annum,  oir 
Thomas  Smith  faith  that  cenfus  equejlris  is  40 1.  revenue  in 
free  lands.  If  the  law  extend  but  to  half  a  knight’s  fee,  then 
the  tenant  is  bound  to  follow  his  lord,  as  above  is  faid,  but 
twenty  days.  The  other  kind  of  this  efcuage  uncertain  is 
called  caftleward,  where  the  tenant  by  his  land  is  bound, 
either  by  himfelf  or  by  fome  other,  to  defend  a  caftle  as  often 
as  it  fhall  come  to  his  courfe.  Efcuage  certain  is  where  the 
tenant  is  fet  at  a  certain  fum  of  money,  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of 
fuch  uncertain  fervices :  as  that  a  man  yearly  pay  for  a  knight  s 
fee  twenty  {hillings ;  for  half  his  fee,  ten  {hillings,  or  fome 
like  rate.  '  Cowel. 

E'sculent.  adj.  \efculentus,  Latin.]  Good  for  food;  eatable. 

I  knew  a  man  that  would  fall  five  days ;  but  the  fame  man 
ufed  to  have  continually  a  great  wifp  of  herbs  that  he  fmelled 
on,  and  fome  efculent  herbs  of  ftrong  feent,  as  garlick.  Bacon. 
Esculent.  n.f.  Something  fit  for  food. 

This  cutting  off  the  leaves  in  plants,  where  the  root  is  the 
efculent ,  as  radifh  and  parfnips,  it  will  make  the  root  the 
greater,  and  fo  it  will  do  to  the  heads  of  onions ;  and  where 
the  fruit  is  the  efculent ,  by  ftrengthening  the  root,  it  will  make 
the  fruit  alfo  the  greater.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hi/lory y  Nu.  474. 
Espa'lier.  n.f  Trees  planted  and  cut  fo  as  to  join. 

Plant  your  faireft  tulips  in  places  of  Ihelter,  and  under 
efpaliers.  Evelyns  Kalendar. 

Behold  Villario’s  ten  years  toil  complete. 

His  arbours  darken,  his  efpaliers  meet.  Pope ,  Epiflle  iv. 

Espa'rcet.  n  f  A  kind  of  faint-foin,  and  by  fome  judged 
to  be  the  fame.  Mortimers  Husbandry, 

ESPE'CIAL.  adj.  [fpecialis,  Latin.]  Principal;  chief. 

They  had  th’  efpecial  engines  been,  to  rear 

His  fortunes  up.  Daniel  s  Civil  JVar. 

Especially,  adv.  [from  cfpecial.~\  Principally;  chiefly;  par¬ 
ticularly  ;  in  an  uncommon  degree  above  any  other. 

I  fomewhat  marvel,  that  they  efpecially  {hould  think  it  abfurd 
to  oppofe  church  government,  a  plain  matter  of  a£tion,  unto 
matter  of  faith,  who  know  that  themfelves  divide  the  gofpel 
into  doctrine  and  difeipline.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f.  3. 

Would  you  proceed  efpecially  againft  Caius  Marcius  ?  Shak. 

This  delight  they  take  in  doing  of  mifehief,  whereby  I 
mean  fpoiling  of  any  thing  to  no  purpofe;  but  more  efpecially 
the  pleafure  they  take  to  put  any  thing  to  pain  that  is  capable 
of  it,  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  to  be  any  other  than  a  foreign 
and  introduced  difpofition.  Locke. 

Providence  hath  planted  in  all  men  a  natural  defire  and 
curiofity  of  knowing  things  to  come  ;  and  fuch  things  efpe¬ 
cially  as  concern  our  particular  happinefs,  or  the  general  fate 
of  mankind.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Espe'rance.  n. f.  [French.]  Hope. 

To  be  worft. 

The  loweft,  moft  dejected  things  of  fortune, 

Stands  ftill  in  efperance^  lives  not  in  fear.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 

Yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart, 

An  efperance  fo  obftinately  ftrong. 

That  doth  invert  th’ atteft  of  eyes  and  ears.  Shakefpeare. 
Efpi'al.  n  f  [French,  from  efpier.~\  Afpy;  afeout;  one  fent 
to  bring  intelligence. 
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Thofe  four  garrifons,  iftuing  forth  at  fuch  convenient  times 
as  they  {hall  have  intelligence,  or  ejpial  upon  the  enemy,  will 
drive  him  from  one  fide  to  another.  Spenfer  on  Ireland . 

As  he  march’d  along, 

By  your  efpials  were  difeovered 

Two  mightier  troops.  Shakefpi 

’ Spials  have  informed  me, 

TheEnglilh  in  thefuburbs  clofe  entrench’d. 

Went  through  a  fecret  grate.  Shakefp.  Heh.  Vi. 

She  had  fome  fecret  efpials  to  look  abroad  for  graceful 
youths,  to  make  Plantagenets.  Bac.  H.  VII. 

Esplanade,  n.f  [French.]  In  fortification,  the  fame  with 
the  glacis  of  the  counterfcarpe  originally  ;  but  now  it  is  taken 
for  the  empty  fpace  between  the  glacis  of  a  citadel  and  the  firft 
houfes  of  the  town.  Harris. 

Espo'usals.  n.f  without  a  fingul.  [ fponfalia ,  Latin  ;  efpous , 
French.]  The  a£t  of.contra&ing  or  affiancing  a  man  and 
woman  to  each  other;  the  a£t  or  ceremony  of  betrothing. 
Espo'usal.  adj.  Ufed  in  the  aeft  of  efpoufing  or  betrothing. 
The  ambaffador  put  his  leg,  ftript  naked  to  the  knee,  be¬ 
tween  the  efpoufal  fheets ;  that  the  ceremony  might  amount  to 
a  confummation.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

To  ESPO'USE.  v.  a.  [ efpoufer ,  French.] 

1.  To  contract  or  betroth  to  another. 

Deliver  me  my  wife  Michal,  which  I  efpoufed  to  me.  2  Sa . 
He  had  received  him  as  a  fuppliant,  protected  him  as  a  per¬ 
fon  fled  for  refuge,  and  efpoufed  him  with  his  kinfvvoman.  Bac. 

2.  To  marry  ;  to  wed. 

Lavinia  will  I  make  my  emperefs. 

And  in  the  facred  Pantheon  her  ejpoufe.  Shakefp.  Tit.  Andr . 
Here,  in  clofe  recefs. 

With  flow’rs,  garlands,  and  fweet  fmel’ing  herbs, 

Efpoufed  Eve  deck’d  firft  her  nuptial  bed.  Milton  s  Par.  Lojl. 

They  foon  efpous' d ;  for  they  with  eafe  were  join’d, 

Who  were  before  contracted  in  the  mind.  Dryden. 

If  her  fire  approves. 

Let  him  efpoufe  her  to  the  peer  {he  loves.  Pope's  Odyjfey.  b.  ii. 

3.  To  adopt ;  to  take  to  himfelf. 

In  gratitude  unto  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  for  his  former 
favours,  he  efpoufed  that  quarrel,  and  declared  himfelf  in -aid 
of  the  duke.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

4.  To  maintain  ;  to  defend. 

Their  gods  did  not  only  intereft  themfelves  in  the  event  of 
wars,  but  alfo  efpoufed  the  feveral  parties  in  a  vifible  corporeal 
dtfeent.  Dryden' s  Juvenal ,  Dedication. 

The  city,  army,  court,  efpoufe  my  caufe.  Dryd.  Sp.  Fry. 
Men  efpoufe  the  well-endowed  opinions  in  falhion,  and 
then  feek  arguments  either  to  make  good  their  beauty,  or  var- 
nilh  over  their  deformity.  Locke. 

The  righteoufnefs  of  the  beft  caufe  may  be  over  balanced 
by  the  iniquities  of  thofe  that  efpoufe  it.  Smalridge's  Sermons. 

The  caufe  of  religion  and  goodnefs,  which  is  the  caufe  of 
God,  is  ours  by  defeent,  and  we  are  doubly  bound  to  efpoufe 
'  Atterburys  Sermons. 

To  E'spy.  v.  a.  [efp  iery  French.] 
r.  To  fee  a  thing  at  a  diftance. 

2.  To  difeover  a  thing  intended  to  be  hid. 

He  who  before  he  was  efpied  was  afraid,  after  being  per¬ 
ceived  was  afhamed,  now  being  hardly  rubbed  upon,  left  both 
fear  and  ftiame,  and  was  moved  to  anger.  Sidney. 

Few  there  are  of  fo  weak  capacity  but  publick  evils  they 
eafily  efpy ;  fewer  fo  patient  as  not  to  complain,  when  the 
grievous  inconveniencies  thereof  doth  workfenfiblefmart.  Hook. 

3.  To  fee  unexpectedly. 

And  as  one  of  them  opened  his  fack,  he  efpied  his  money. 

Gen.  xl.  27. 

4.  To  difeover  as  a  fpy. 

Mofes  fent  me  to  efpy  out  the  land,  and  I  brought  him  word 

again.  J°f  x*v-  7‘ 

To  Espy',  v.n.  To  watch  ;  to  look  about. 

Stand  by  the  way  and  efpy ;  a(k  him  that  fleeth  what  is 
done.  Jer-  xlvii.  19. 

Esqu'ire.  n.f.  [efcuery  French.]  See  Squire. 

1.  The  armour-bearer  or  attendant  on  a  knight. 

2.  A  title  of  dignity,  and  next  in  degree  below  a  knight.  Thofe 

to  whom  this  title  is  now  of  right  due,  are  all  the  younger  fons 
of  noblemen,  and  their  heirs  male  for  ever ;  the  four  efquires 
of  the  king’s  body ;  the  eldeft  fons  of  all  baronets ;  fo  alfo  of 
all  knights  of  the  Bath,  and  knights  batchelors,  and  their  heirs 
male  in  the  right  line ;  thofe  that  ferve  the  king  in  any  wor- 
fhipful  calling,  as  the  ferjeant  chirurgeon,  ferjeant  of  the  evvry, 
mafter  cook,  Sic.  fuch  as  are  created  efquires  by  the  king  with 
a  collar  of  S.  S.  of  filver,  as  the  heralds  and  ferjeants  at  arms. 
The  chief  of  fome  ancient  families  are  Jikewife  efquires  by 
prefeription ;  thofe  that  bear  any  fuperior  office  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  as  high  fheriff  of  any  county,  who  retains  the 
title  of  efquire  during  his  life,  in  refpeeft  of  the  great  truft  he 
has  had  of  the  poffi  comitatus.  He  who  is  a  juftice  of  the 
peace  has  it  during  the  time  he  is  in  commiffion,  and  no 
longer,  if  not  otherwife  qualified  to  bear  it.  Utter  barrifters, 
in  the  adls  of  parliament  for  poll- money,  were  ranked  among 
efquires.  .  Biount. 

^  Where 
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What  are  our  Englifh  dead  ? 

—Sir  Richard  Ketley,  Davy  Gam  ejquire.  Shake j.  Hen .  V. 

To  ESSA'Y.  v .  a.  [ ejfayer ,  French.] 

1 .  To  attempt ;  to  try  ;  to  endeavour. 

While  1  this  unexampled  talk  ejay, 

Pafs  awful  gulphs,  and  beat  my  painful  way, 

Celeftial  dove,  divine  afliftance  bring.  Blackmore's  Creation'. 

No  conqueft:  fhe,  but  o’er  herfelf  defir’d  ; 

No  arts  ej/ay'd,  but  not  to  be  admir’d.  Pops-,  Epi/ile  5. 

2.  To  make  experiment  of.  ^ 

3.  To  try  the  value  and  purity  of  metals. 

The  ftandard  in  our  mint  being  now  fettled,  the  rules  and 
methods  of  ejfaying  fuited  to  it  fhould  remain  unvariable.  Locke. 

E'ssay.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.  The  accent  is  ufed  on  cither 
fyllable.  ] 

1.  Attempt;  endeavour. 

F ruitlefs  our  hopes,  though  pious  our  ejjays ; 

Your’s  to  preferve  a  friend,  and  mine  to  praife.  Smith: 

2.  A  loofe  fally  of  the  mind  ;  an  irregular  indigefted  piece ;  not 
a  regular  and  orderly  compofition. 

My  ejjays ,  of  all  my  other  works,  have  been  moft  current.  Bac. 

Yet  modeftly  he  does  his  work  furvey. 

And  calls  his  finifh  d  poem  an  ejjay.  Poem  to  Rofommon. 

3.  A  trial ;  an  experiment. 

He  wrote  this  but  as  an  ejjayy  or  tafte  of  my  virtue.  Shak. 
Repetitions  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  pofhbly,  in  the 
firft  ejjay ,  difpleafed  us.  Locke. 

4.  h  irft  tafte  of  any  thing  ;  firft  experiment. 

Tranllating  the  firft  of  Homer’s  Iliads,  I  intended  as  an 
ejjay  to  the  whole  work.  Dryden's  Fables ,  Preface . 

ESSENCE,  n.f.  \^ejjentia,Lztm.'] 

1.  Eflence  is  but  the  very  nature  of  any  being,  whether  it  be 

adtually  exifting  or  no:  a  rofe  in  Winter  has  an  ejjence  \  in 
Summer  it  has  exiftence  alfo.  Watts's  Logick. 

One  thinks  the  foul  is  air;  another,  fire; 

Another,  blood  diffus’d  about  the  Heart ; 

Another  faith,  the  elements  confpire, 

And  to  her  ejence  each  doth  give  a  part.  Davies. 

I  could  wifh  the  nature  of  a  fpirit  were  more  unknown  to 
me  than  it  is,  that  I  might  believe  its  exiftence,  without  med¬ 
dling  at  all  with  its  ejjence.  More's  Divine  Dialogues. 

He  wrote  the  nature  of  things  upon  their  names :  he  could 

v  view  e fences  in  themfelves,  and  read  forms  without  the  com¬ 
ment  of  their  refpedtive  properties.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  Formal  exiftence ;  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  what 
it  is. 

The  vifible  church  of  Jefus  is  one  in  outward  profeftion  of 
thofe  things,  which  fupernaturally  appertain  to  the  very  ejjence 
of  Chriftianity,  and  are  neeeflarily  required  in  every  particular 
Chriftian  man.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f.  1. 

3.  Exiftence ;  the  quality  of  being. 

In  fuch  cogitations  have  I  flood,  with  fuch  a  darknefs  and 
heavinefs  of  mind,  that  I  might  have  been  perfuaded  to  have 
refigned  my  very  ejjence.  Sidney. 

4.  Being  ;  exiftent  perfon. 

As  far  as  gods,  and  heav’nly  ejfences 
Can  perifh.  Milton' s  Par adife  Lojl ,  b.  i.  /.  138. 

5.  Species  of  exiftent  being. 

Here  be  four  of  you,  as  differing  as  the  four  elements ;  and 
yet  you  are  friends  :  ,as  for  Eupolis,  becaufe  he  is  temperate, 
and  without  paftion,  he  may  be  the  fifth  ejence.  Bacon. 

6.  Conftituent  fubftance. 

For  fpirits,  when  they  pleafe. 

Can  either  fex  affume,  or  both  ;  fo  foft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  ejjence  pure  ; 

Not  ty’d  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb.  Milton's  Pa.  Lojl. 

7.  The  caufe  of  exiftence.  This  fenfe  is  not  proper. 

She  is  my  ejjence ;  and  I  leave  to  be, 

If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 

Fofter’d,  illumin’d,  cherifh’d,  kept  alive.  Shakefpeare. 

8.  [In  medicine.]  The  chief  properties  or  virtues  of  any  fimple, 
or  compofition  collected  in  a  narrow  compafs. 

9.  Perfume;  odour;  fcent. 

Our  humble  province  is  to  ’tend  the  fair  ; 

T o  fave  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale. 

Nor  let  th’  imprifon’d  ejences  exhale.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

To  Essence,  v.  a.  [fr om  ejjence.]  To  perfume;  to  fcent. 
The  hufband  rails,  from  morning  to  night,  at  ejjenced  fops 
and  tawdry  courtiers.  Addijon' s  Spectator,  N°.  128. 

ESSENTIAL,  adj.  [ ejjentialis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Neceflary  to  the  conftitution  or  exiftence  of  anything. 

The  difcipline  of  our  church,  although  it  be  not  an  cjential 
part  of  our  religion,  fhould  not  be  rafhly  altered,  as  the  very 
fubftance  of  our  religion  will  be  interefted  in  it.  Bacon. 

From  that  original  of  doing  good,  that  is  ejential  to  the 
infinite  being  of  our  Creator,  we  have  an  excellent  copy 
tranfcribed.  Spratt's  Sermon. 

This  power  cannot  be  innate  and  ejential  to  matter ;  and  if 
it  be  not  ejjential)  it  is  consequently  moft  manifeft  it  could 
never  fupervene  to  it,  unlefs  impreflcd  and  infufed  into  it  by 
an  immaterial  and  divine  power.  Bentley' s  Sermons. 

A  great  minifter  puts  you  a  cafe,  and  afks  your  opinion ; 
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but  conceals  an  ejjeniial  circumftance,  upon  which  the  whole  . 
weight  of  the  matter  turns.  Swij }. 

And  il  each  fyftem  in  gradation  roll, 

Alike  ejjential  to  th’  amazing  whole, 

The  leaft  con fu.fi on  but  in  one,  not  all 

That  fyftem  only,  but  the  whole  muft  fall.  Pops. 

2.  Important  in  the  higheft  degree;  principal. 

Judgment's  more  ejjential  to  a  general. 

Than  courage.  Denham's  Sophy. 

3.  Pure  ;  highly  redlified  ;  fubtilly  elaborated  ;  extracted  fo  as  to 
contain  all  the  virtues  of  its  elemental  parts  contrafted  into  a 
narrow  compafs. 

I  he  juice  of  the  feed  is  an  ejjential  oil  or  balm,  defigned 
by  nature  to  preferve  the  feed  from  Corruption.  Arbuthnot. 

Esse'ntial.  n.f. 

1.  Exiftence;  being. 

Plis  utmoft  ire  to  the  height  enrag’d, 

Will  either  quite  confume  us,  or  reduce 
T  O  nothing  this  ejjential.  Milton' s  Par  adife  Laj ,  b.  ii. 

2.  Nature ;  firft  or  conftituent  principles. 

'I  he  plague  of  fin  has  even  altered  his  nature,  and  eaten 
into  his  very  cjjentials.  .  South's  Sermons. 

3.  The  chief  point;  that  which  is  in  any  refpedt  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  . 

Essentially,  adv.  \ejfentialitei\  Latin.]  By  the  conftitution 
of  nature. 

He  that  loves  himfelf, 

Hath  not  ejjentially ,  but  by  circumftance. 

The  name  of  valour.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

Body  and  fpirit  are  ejjentially  divided,  though  not  locally 
diftant.  Glanville. 

All  fin  ejjentially  is,  and  muft  be,  mortal.  South’s  Sermons. 
Knowledge  is  that  which,  next  to  virtue,  truly  and 
ejjentially  raifes  one  man  above  another.  Addijon  s  Guardian. 

Esso'ine.  n.f.  [of  the  French  ejjoni'e,  or  exonnie.] 

1.  He  that  has  his  prefence  forborn  or  excufed  upon  any  juft 
caufe ;  as  ficknefs. 

2.  Allegment  of  an  excufe  for  him  that  is  fummbned,  or  fought 

for,  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  an  adlion  real,  or  to  perform  fuit 
to  a  court-baron,  upon  juft  caufe  of  abfence.  Cowel . 

3.  Excufe;  exemption. 

From  every  work  he  challenged  effing 
For  contemplation  fake  ;  yet  otherwife 
His  life  he  led  in  lawlefs  riotife.  Fairy  Dueehe  b.\.  c.  4» 

To  ESTABLISH,  v.  a.  [ etablir ,  French.] 

1.  To  fettle  firmly;  to  fix  unalterably. 

He  may  ejlablijh  thee  to-day  for  a  people  unto  himfelf.  Dent. 
Upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  or¬ 
der  it,  and  to  ejlablijh  it  with  judgment  and  with  juftice.  If.  ix. 

I  will  ejablijh  my  covenant  with  him  for  an  everlafting 
covenant,  Gen.  xvii.  19. 

The  Normans  never  obtained  this  kingdom  by  fuch  a  right 
of  conqueft,  as  did  or  might  alter  the  ejlablijhed  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  Hale's  Common  La  w  of  England. 

2.  To  fettle  in  any  privilege  or  pofleflion  ;  to  confirm. 

Soon  after  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the  Prefbyterian  fe£l 
Was  ejlablijhed  in  all  its  forms  by  an  ordinance  of  the  lords  and 
commons.  Swift. 

3.  To  make  firm  ;  to  ratify. 

Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath  to  afflift  the  foul,  her 
hufband  may  ejlablijh  it,  or  her  hufband  may  make  it  void .  Num. 

4.  To  fix  or  fettle  in  an  opinion. 

So  were  the  churches  ejlablijhed  iri  the  faith.  AMs  xvi.  5. 

5.  To  form  or  model. 

He  appointed  in  what  manner  his  family  fhould  be  ejla- 
llijhed.  Clarendon ;  b.  viii. 

6.  To  found  ;  to  build  firmly ;  to  fix  immoveably.  A  fenfe  not 
in  ufe. 

b  or  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  feas,  and  ejlablijed  it  upon 
the  floods.  pj  xxiv.  12. 

7.  To  make  a  fettlement  of  any  inheritance.  A  fenfe  not  in 
ufe. 

We  will  ejlablijh  our  eftate  upon 
Our  eldeft  Malcolm,  whom  we  name  hereafter 
T  he  prince  of  Cumberland.  Shakejpeare's  Macbeth. 

Establishment,  n.  J.  [from  ejlablijh  ;  etablijjhment,  French.] 

1.  Settlement;  fixed  ftate. 

All  happy  peace,  and  goodly  government, 

Is  fettled  there  in  fure  ejlabhjhment.  Fairy  fpueen,  b.  ii.  c,  ir. 

2.  Confirmation  of  fomething  already  done ;  ratification. 

He  had  not  the  adl  penned  by  way  of  recognition  of  right ; 
as,  on  the  other  fide,  he  avoided  to  have  it  by  new  law  ;  but 
chofe  rather  a  kind  of  middle  way,  by  way  of  ejlablijh- 
merit.  Bacon's  Henry  \ [[. 

3.  Settled  regulation  ;  form ;  model  of  a  government  or  family. 

Now  come  unto  that  general  reformation,  and  bring  in 
that  ejlabl foment  by  which  all  men  fhould  be  contained  in 
duty.  ^  Spenjer's  State  of  Ireland. 

4.  Foundation;  fundamental  principle;  fettled  law. 

The  facred  order  to  which  you  belong,  and  even  the  efta- 
blifment  on  which  it  fubfifts,_have  often  been  ftruck  at ;  but 

Atterbury's  Sermons. 
8  ^  5.  Allowance  j 


in  vain. 
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5.  Allowance;  income;  falary. 

His  excellency,  who  had  the  foie  difpofal  of  the  emperor’s 
revenue,  might  eafily  provide  againft  that  evil,  by  gradually 
leflentng  your  efablijhment.  Gulliver's  ‘ Travels . 

Esta'te.  n.f.  [ ejiat ,  French.] 

1.  The  general  intereft;  the  bufinefs  of  the  government;  the 
publick.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  now  commonly  written  fate. 

things  adduced  to  judgment  may  be  meum 
<5  tuum ,  when  the  reafon  and  conference  thereof  may  reach 
to  point  of  ejiate :  I  call  matters  of  eftate  not  only  the  parts  of 
t°v®re*enty»  but  whatfoever  introduceth  any  great  alteration, 
or  dangerous  precedent,  or  concerneth  manifeftly  any  great 
portion  of  people.  .  Bacon's  EJfays. 

2.  Condition  of  Hfe,  with  regard  to  profperity  or  adverfity. 

Thanks  to  giddy  'chance, 

She  call:  us  headlong  from  our  high  ejiate.  Dryden. 

3.  Condition;  circumftances  in  general. 

#  Truth  and  certainty  are  not  at  all  fecured  by  innate  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  but  men  are  in  the  fame  uncertain,  floating  ejiate  with 
as  without  them. 

4.  fortune;  pofleffion :  generally  meant  of  poffeliions  inland, 
or  realities. 

She  accufed  us  to  the  king,  as  though  we  went  about  to 
overthrow  him  in  his  own  ejiate.  Sidnev  b  ii 

Go,  mifer!  go;  for  lucre  fell  thy  foul ;  -  ' 

T ruck  wares  for  wares,  and  trudge  from  pole  to  pole. 

That  men  may  fay,  when  thou  art  dead  and  gone. 

See  what  a  vaft  ejiate  he  left  his  fon  !  Dryden  s  Perj.  Sat. 

5.  Rank;  quality. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  greatnefs  of  your  ejiate  P  Who 
feeth  not  that  your  ejiate  is  much  excelled  with  that  fweet 
uniting  of  all  beauties.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

6.  A  perfon  of  high  rank.  This  fenfe  is  difufed. 

7  She  is  a  dutchefs,  a  great  ejiate.  Latimer. 

Herod,  on  his  birthday,  made  a  fupper  to  his  lords,  hioh 
captains,  and  chief  5/1W.;  of  Galilee.  Mar.v i.  21. 

To  Estate,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fettle  as  a  fortune. 
Why  hath  thy  queen 
Summon’d  me  hither? 

— A  contrail:  of  true  love  to  celebrate, 

And  fome  donation  freely  t©  ejiate 

rp  *overs*.  Shakejpeare' s  Tempejl. 

1  o  Jib  I  L  EM.  v.  a.  [ ejlitner ,  French  ;  ajlimo ,  Latin.] 

To  fet  a  value  whether  high  or  low  upon  any  thin°\ 

T  he  worth  of  all  men  by  their  end  ejleem , 

And  then  due  praife,  or  due  reproach  them  yield.  Fa.  Jjueen. 

.  I  preferred  her  before  feeptres  and  thrones,  and  efeemed 
riches  nothing  in  comparison  of  her.  JVifd.  vii.  8. 

2.  To  compare;  to  eftimate  by  proportion. 

Eefides,  thofe  Angle  forms  fhe  doth  ejleem , 

And  in  her  balance  doth  their  values  try.  Davies. 

3.  To  prize;  to  rate  high  ;  to  regard  with  reverence. 

Who  would  not  be  loved  more,  though  he  were  e/leemed 

'Ef'  ...  ..  ,  .  Dryden. 

4.  10  hold  in  opinion  ;  to  think  ;  to  imagine. 

One  man  ejleemeth  one  day  above  another  :  another  ejleemeth 
every  day  alike.  Bom.  xiv.  5. 

Esteem,  n.j.  [from  the  verb.]  High  value;  reverential  re¬ 
gard. 

Who  can  fee, 

Without  ejleem  for  virtuous  poverty, 

Severe  Fabritius,  or  can  ceafe  t’  admire 
The  ploughman  conful  in  his  coarfe  attire.  Dryden' s  JEn. 
Both  thofe  poets  lived  in  much  ejleem  with  good  and  holy 
men  in  orders.  Dryden' s  Fables ,  Preface. 

Iam  not  uneafy  that  many,  whom  I  never  had  any  ejleem 
for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  this  world  after  me.  Pope. 

Esteemer,  n.f.  [from  efeem.]  One  that  highly  values ;  one 
that  lets  an  high  rate  upon  any  thing. 

This  might  inftrudf  the  proudeft  efeemer  of  his  own  parts 

w,th  others-  L°‘h • 

1.  Valuable  ;  worth  a  large  price. 

A  pound  of  man’s  flelh,  taken  from  a  man, 

Is  not  fo  ejhmable  or  profitable 

As  flelh  of  muttons,  beefs,  orgeats,  Shak.  Mer.  of  Venice. 

2.  Worthy  of  efteem;  worthy  of  fome  degree  of  honour  and 
relpecr. 

A  lady  faid  of  her  two  companions,  ,  that  one  was  more 
amiable,  the  other  more  ef  unable. 

You  loft  one  who  gave  hopes  of  being,  in  time,  every  thino- 
that  was  efimable  and  good.  Temple 

E'stimableness.  n.f.  [from  efimable. ]  The  quality  of  de- 
ferving  regard. 

To  E'S  1 JMATE.  v.  a.  [ afirno ,  Latin.] 

!•  To  rate ;  to  adjuft  the  value  of;  to  judge  of  any  thino-  by  its 
proportion  to  fomethingelfc. 

When  a  man  fhall  fandtify  his  houfe  to  the  Lord,  then  the 
prieft  fhall  efimate  it  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  :  as  the  prieft 
j  efllJate  it,  fo  fhall  it  ftand.  Lev.  xxvii.  14. 

t  is  by  the  weight  of  filver,  and  not  the  name  of  the  piece, 
t  at  men  ejlimate  commodities  and  exchange  them.  Locke. 

2.  I  o  calculate ;  to  compute. 
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Estimate,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Computation  ;  calculation. 

Upon  a  moderate  efimate  and  calculation  of  the  quantity  of 
water  now  actually  contained  in  the  abyfs,  1  found  that  this 
alone  was  full  enough  to  cover  the  whole  globe  to  the  height 
afligned  by  Mofes.  Woodward. 

2.  Value. 

I’d  love 

My  country’s  good,  with  a  refpedf  more  tender, 

More  holy  and  profound  than  mine  own  life. 

My  dear  wife’s  ejlimate ,  her  womb’s  increafe, 

T  he  treafure  of  my  loins.  Shakejpeare' s  Cork  Janus. 

3.  Valuation  ;  allignment  of  proportional  value;  comparative 
judgment. 

I  he  only  way  to  come  to  a  true  ef  imate  upon  the  odds  be¬ 
twixt  a  publick  and  a  private  life,  is  to  try  both.  L'Ejirange. 

Outward  actions  can  never  give  a  juft  efimate  of  us,  fince 
there  are  many  perfedlions  of  a  man  which  are  not  capable  of 
appearing  in  adtions.  Addifon's  Spectator,  Ny.  257. 

Estimation,  n.f.  [from  efimate.] 

1.  The  adf  of  adjufting  proportional  value. 

If  a  man  fhall  fandfify  unto  the  Lord  fome  part  of  a  field, 
the  efimation  fhall  be  according  to  the  feed,  and  homer  of 
barley.  Levit. 

2.  Calculation ;  computation. 

3.  Opinion ;  judgment. 

In  Our  own  ef  imation  we  account  fuch  particulars  more 
worthy  than  thofe  that  are  already  tried  and  known.  Bacon. 

4.  Efteem  ;  regard  ;  honour. 

Crimes  there  were  laid  to  his  charge  many,  the  leaft  where¬ 
of  being  juft,  had  bereaved  him  of  efimation  and  credit  with 
men-  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  42. 

Of  your  brace  of  unprizeable  efimations ,  the  one  is  but 
frail,  and  the  other  cafual.  Shakejpeare’ s  Cyrnbeline. 

I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  ef  imation , 

And  not  without  defert  fo  well  reputed.  Shakejpeare. 

I  fhall  have  efimation  among  the  multitude,  and  honour 
with  the  elders.  Wijd.  viii.  10. 

A  plain  reafon  of  the  publick  honours  due  to  the  magiftrate 
is,  that  he  may  be  in  due  efimation  and  reverence.  Atterbury. 
Estimative,  adj.  [from  ejlimate.]  Having  the  power  of 
comparing, and  adjufting  the  preference. 

We  find  in  animals  an  efimative  or  judicial  faculty,  an 
appetition  or  averfation,  and  loco-motive  faculty  anfwering 
the  will. ,  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Estimator,  n.f.  [from  efimate.]  A  fetter  of  rates ;  acorn- 
putift. 

E'stival.  adj.  [eefivus,~L?i\\n.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Summer. 

2.  Continuing  for  the  Summer. 

Estiva'tion.  n.f.  [ eefivatio ,  Latin.]  The  acl  of  palling 
the  Summer. 

A  grotto  is  a  place  of  fhade,  or  efivation.  Bacon's  EJfays. 
Estra'de.  n.  f.  [French;  fraturn ,  Latin.]  An  even  or  level 
fpace.  Didl. 

To  ESTRA'NGE.  v.a.  [cf  ranger,  French.] 

1.  1  o  keep  at  a  diftance;  to  withdraw. 

Had  we  not  only  cut  off  their  corruptions,  but  alfo 
ef  ranged  ourfelves  from  them  in  things  indifferent,  who  feeth 
not  how  greatly  prejudicial  this  might  have  been  to  fo  good  a 
cau^  -?  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f.  7. 

v  know  it  is  our  cuftom  of  Ample  reading,  not  for 
converiion  of  infidels  ef  ranged  from  the  houfe  of  God,  but  for 
initrudfion  of  men  baptized,  bred,  and  brought  up  in  the 
bofom  of  the  church.  Hooker,  b.v.  f.  22. 

See,  file  weeps ; 

Thinks  me  unkind,  or  falfe,  and  knows  not  why 
I  thus  cf.range  my  perfon  from  her  bed.  Dryden. 

2.  To  alienate  ;  to  divert  from  its  original  ufe  or  poffefibr. 

i  hey  have  ejranged  this  place,  and  have  burnt  incenfe  in  it 
to  other  gods.  Jer.  xix.  4. 

3.  To  alienate  from  affedlion ;  to  turn  from  kindnefs  to  male¬ 
volence  or  indifference.  ’ 

Flow  comes  it  now,  my  hufband,  oh,  how  comes  it. 

That  thou  art  thus  ef  ranged  from  thyfelf? 

Thyfelf  I  call  it,  being  ftrange  to  me.  Shakef.  Com.  ef  Err. 

Adam,  ejlrang'd  in  look,  and  alter’d  ftyle. 

Speech  intermitted,  thus  to  Eve  renew’ d.  Milton's  Par. Lof. 

I  came  to  grieve  a  father’s  heart  ejlrang'd-. 

But  little  thought  to  find  a  miftrefs  chang’d.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 

I  do  not  know,  to  this  hour,  what  it  is  that  has  ef  ranged 
him  from  me.  Pipe. 

4.  To  withdraw  or  withold. 

We  mull  endeavour  to  ef  range  our  belief  from  every  thing 
which  is  not  clearly  and  diftindtly  evidenced  to  cur  faculties. 

Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  1 4. 

Estrangement,  n.f.  [from  ef  range.]  Alienation;  diftance; 
removal  ;  voluntary  abliradlion. 

Defines,  by  a  long  ejirangement  from  better  things,  come  at 
length  perfectly  to  loath,  and  fly  off  from  them.  °  South. 
ESI  RAPA  DE.  n  f.  [French.]  fl  he  defence  of  a  horfe  that 
6  will 
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will  not  obey,  who,  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  rifes  mightily 
before;  and  while  his  forehand  is  yet  in  the  air,  yerks  furi- 
oufly  with  his  hind  legs.  Eairier's  Ditt. 

Estre'ate.  n.  f  [extraSlum,  Latin.]  The  true  copy  of  an 
original  writing :  for  example,  of  amerciaments  or  penalties, 
fet  down  in  the  rolls  of  a  court,  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff,  or 
other  officer,  of  every  man  for  bis  offence.  A  law  term.  Cowel, . 

Estre'pement.  n.f.  [of  the  French  word  ejhejier .]  Spoil 
made  by  the  tenant  for  term  of  life  upon  any  lands  or  woods, 
to  the  prejudice  of  him  in  the  reverfion.  Cowel. 

E'strich.  n.f.  [commonly  written  ojlrich.]  The  largeft  of 
birds. 

To  be  furious. 

Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear ;  and,  in  that  mood. 

The  dove  will  peck  the  ejlridge.  Sbak.  Anth.  and  Cleopatra. 

The  peacock,  not  at  thy  command,  aflumes 

His  glorious  train  ;  nor  ejlrich  her  rare  plumes.  Sandy;. 

E'stuary.  n.f  [eejluarium,  Latin.]  An  arm  of  the  fea  ;  the 
mouth  of  a  lake  or  river  in  which  the  tide  reciprocates ;  a 
frith. 

To  E  stuate.  v.  a.  [ajluo,  Latin.]  To  fwell  and  fall  reci¬ 
procally  ;  to  boil ;  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  violent  conimotion.  Diet. 

EstuaTion.  n.f  [from  acftuo,  Latin.]  The  ftate  of  boiling  ; 
reciprocation  of  rife  and  fall ;  agitation  ;  commotion. 

Rivers  and  lakes,  that  want  fermenting  parts  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  are  not  excited  unto  equations ;  therefore  fome  feas  flow 
higher  than  others.  Brown's  Fulgar  Err  our  s,  b.  vii.  c.  13. 

The  motion  of  the  will  is  accompanied  with  a  fenfible  com¬ 
motion  of  the  fpirits,  and  an  ejluation  of  the  blood.  Norris. 

E'sture.  n.f.  [esfus,  Latin.]  Violence;  commotion. 

The  feas  retain 

Not  only  their  outrageous  ejlure  there. 

But  fupernatural  mifehief  they  expire.  Chapman  s  Odyffey. 

E'surient.  adj.  [efuriens,  Latin.]  Hungry;  voracious.  Didl. 

E'surine.  adj.  [ejurio,  Latin.]  Corroding;  eating. 

Over  much  piercing  is  the  air  of  Hampftead,  in  which  fort 
of  air  there  is  always  fomething  e [urine  and  acid.  IVifeman. 

Etc.  A  contraction  of  the  two  Latin  words  et  ccetera,  which 
fignifies  and  fo  on  ;  and  the  reft ;  and  others  of  the  like  kind. 

To  Etch.  v.  a.  [ etizen ,  German.] 

1.  A  way  ufed  in  making  of  prints,  by  drawing  with  a  pro¬ 
per  needle  upon  a  copper-plate,  covered  over  with  a  ground 
of  wax,  &c.  and  well  blacked  with  the  fmoke  of  a  link, 

■  in  order  to  take  off  the  figure  of  the  drawing  or  print; 
which  having  its  backfide  tinctured  with  white  lead,  will, 
by  running  over  the  ftrucken  out  lines  with  a  ftift,  imprefs 
the  exadt  figure  on  the  black  or  red  ground ;  which 
figure  is  afterwards  with  needles  drawn  deeper  quite  through 
the  ground,  and  all  the  fhadows  and  hatchings  put  in ;  and 
then  a  wax  border  being  made  all  round  the  plate,  there  is 
poured  on  a  fufficient  quantity  of  well  tempered  aqua  fort's , 
which,  infinuating  into  the  ftrokes  made  by  the  needles, 
ufually  eats,  in  about  half  an  hour,  into  the  figure  of  the  print 
or  drawing  on  the  copper  plate.  Harris. 

2.  Tofcetch;  to  draw;  to  delineate  [unlefs  this  word  be  mif- 
taken  by  Locke  for  eke.  ] 

There  are  many  empty  terms  to  be  found  in  fome  learned 
writers,  to  which  they  had  recourfe  to  'etch  out  their 
'  fyftems.  Locke. 

3.  [This  word  is  evide»tly  miftaken  by  Ray  for  edge.]  To  move 
forwards  towards  one  fide. 

When  we  lie  long  awake  in  the  night,  we  are  not  able  to 
reft  one  quarter  of  an  hour  without  fhifting  of  fides,  or  at 
leaft  etching  this  way  and  that  way,  more  or  lefs.  Ray. 

Etch,  n.f  A  country  word,  of  which  I  know  not  the 
meaning. 

When  they  fow  their  etch  crops,  they  fprinkle  a  pound  or 
two  of  clover  on  an  acre.  Mortimer’ s  Hufbandry. 

Where  you  find  dunging  of  land  makes  it  rank,  lay  dung 
upon  the  etch ,  and  fow  it  with  barley.  Mortimer's  Hufbandry. 

ETE'RNAL.  adj.  [ aternus,  Latin.] 

1.  Without  beginning  or  end. 

The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge.  Dent,  xxxiii.  27. 

2.  Without  beginning. 

It  is  a  queftion  quite  different  from  our  having  an  idea  of 
eternity,  to  know  whether  there  were  any  real  being,  whole 
duration  has  been  eternal.  Locke. 

3.  Without  end;  endlefs;  immortal. 

Thou  know’ft  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleance  lives. 

— But  in  them  nature’s  copy’s  not  eternal.  Shakef.  Macbeth. 

4.  Perpetual ;  conftant ;  unintermitting. 

Burnt  off’rings  morn  and  ev’ningfhall  be  thine, 

And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  fhine.  Dr  yd.  Knight's  Tale. 

5.  Unchangeable. 

Hobbes  believed  the  eternal  truths  which  he  oppofed.  Dryd. 

Ete'rnal.  n.f  [eternel,  French.]  One  of  the  appellations  of 
the  Godhead. 

That  law  whereby  the  eternal  himfelf  doth  work.  Hoofer. 

The  eternaly  to  prevent  fuch  horrid  fray, 

Hung  out  of  heav’n  his  golden  feales.  Milton. 

Ete'rnalist.  n.f.  [aternur,  Latin.]  One  that  holds  the  paft 
exigence  of  the  world  infinite. 


I  would  afk  the  eternalijls  what  mark  is  there  that  they  could 
expedt  or  deftre  of  the  novelty  of  a  world,  that  is  not  found 
in  this  ?  Or  what  mark  is  there  of  eternity  that  is  found  in 
this  ?  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

To  Eternalise,  v.  a.  [from  eternal.]  To  make  eter- 
,  nal.  W  DiH. 

Ete'rNALLY.  adv.  [from  eternal .] 

1.  Without  beginning  or  end. 

2.  Unchangeably  ;  invar  ably. 

That  which  is  morally  good,  or  evil,  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  cafe,  muff  be  alfo  eternally  and  unchangeably  fo,  with 
relation  to  that  time  and  to  that  cafe.  South's  Sermons. 

3.  Perpetually ;  without  intermiftion. 

Bear  me,  fome  god,  to  Baja’s  gentle  feats,  |( 

Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats. 

Where  weftern  gales  eternally  reffde, 

And  ail  the  feafons  layifh  all  their  pride.  Addifon. 

Ete'rne.  adj.  [ceternusy  Latin.]  Eternal;  perpetual;  end¬ 
lefs. 


1  he  Cyclops  hammers  fall 

On  Mars  his  armour,  forg’d  for  proof  eterne.  Shak.  Hamlet. 

Ete'rnity.  n.J.  [ aternitas ,  Latin  ] 

1.  Duration  without  beginning  or  end. 

In  this  ground  his  precious  root 
Still  lives,  which,  when  weak  time  fhall  be  pour’d  out 
Into  eternity,  and  circular  joys 

Dancing  an  endlefs  round,  again  fhall  rife.  Crafhaw. 

Thy  immortal  rhyme 
Makes  this  one  fhort  point  of  time, 

To  fill  up  half  the  orb  of  round  eternity.  Cowley. 

By  repeating  the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration  which  we 
have  in  our  minds,  with  all  the  endlefs  addition  of  number, 
we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity.  Locke. 

2.  Duration  without  end. 

Beyond  is  all  abyfs, 

Eternity ,  whofe  end  no  eye  can  reach !  Milt.  Parad.  I„oJl. 

Eternity ,  thou  pleaflng,  dreadful  thought ! 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being. 

Through  what  new  feenes  and  changes  muff  we  pafs.  Add. 

To  Eternize,  v.  a.  [ aterno ,  Latin.] 

1.  I  o  make  endlefs;  to  perpetuate. 

I  with  two  fair  gifts 
Created  him  endow’d  ;  with  happinefs, 

And  immortality  :  that  fondly  loft, 

rl  his  other  ferv’d  but  to  eternize  woe.  Milton's  Parad.  Loft . 

2.  To  make  for  ever  famous;  to  immortalize. 

Mankind  by  all  means  feeking  to  eternize  himfelf,  fo  much 
the  more  as  he  is  near  his  end,  doth  it  by  fpeeches  and 
writings.  .  Sidney. 

And  well  befeems  all  knights  of  noble  name. 

That  covet  in  th’  immortal  book  of  fame 

To  be  eternized ,  that  fame  to  haunt.  •  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

I  might  relate  of  thoufands,  and  their  names 
Eternize  here  on  earth  ;  but  thofe  ele£t 
Angels,  contented  with  their  fame  in  heav’n. 

Seek  not  the  praife  of  men.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vi. 
The  four  great  monarchies  have  been  celebrated  by  the 
writings  of  many  famous  men,  who  have  eternized  their  fame, 
and  thereby  their  own.  Ttmple . 

Both  of  them  are  fet  on  fire  by  the  great  a&ions  of  heroes, 
and  both  endeavour  to  eternize  them.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy . 

Hence  came  its  name,  in  that  the  grateful  Jove 
Hath  eterniz'd  the  glory  of  his  love.  Creech’s  Manilius. 

E'THER.  n.J.  [ ather ,  Latin;  clt&wg.] 

1.  An  element  more  fine  and  fubtle  than  air;  air  refined  or 
fublimed. 

Il  any  one  fhould  fuppofe  that  ether ,  like  our  air,  may  con¬ 
tain  particles  which  endeavour  to  recede  from  one  another; 
for  I  do  not  know  what  this  ether  is ;  and  that  its  particles  are 
exceedingly  fmaller  than  thofe  of  air,  or  even  than  thofe  of 
light,  the  exceeding  fmallnefs  of  its  particles  may  contribute 
to  the  greatnefs  of  the  force,  by  which  thofe  particles  may  re¬ 
cede  from  one  another.  A  ewtori  s  Opt. 

I  he  parts  of  other  bodies  are  held  together  by  the  eternal 
preflure  of  the  ether ,  and  can  have  no  other  conceivable  caufe 
of  their  cohefion  and  union.  Locke. 

2.  The  matter  of  the  higheft  regions  above. 

There  fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow, 

Purg  d  trom  the  pond’rous  dregs  of  earth  below.  Dryden. 

Ethe'real.  adj.  [from  ether.] 

1.  Formed  of  ether. 

Man  feels  me,  when  I  prefs  th’  ethereal  plains.  Dryden. 

2.  Celeftial ;  heavenly. 

Go,  heav’nly  gueff,  ethereal  mefienger, 

Sent  from  whofe  fov'reign  goodnefs  I  adore.  Milton. 

Thrones  and  imperial  pow’rs,  offspring  of  heav’n, 
Ethereal  virtues  !  Alilton's Paradije  Left,  b.  ii.  /.  311. 

Such  as  thefe,  being  in  good  part  freed  from  the  entangle¬ 
ments  of  fenfe  and  body,  are  employed,  like  the  fpirits  above, 
in  contemplating  the  Divine  Wifdom  in  the  woiks  of  nature  ; 
a  kind  of  anticipation  of  the  ethereal  happinefs  and  eraploy- 
ment.  Glanv.  Apol. 

Vaft 


EVA 

Vaft  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began* 

Natures  ethereal ,  human  ;  angel,  man*  Pope. 

Ethe'reous.  adj.  [from  ether  J  Formed  of  ether;  heavenly. 

Behold  the  bright  furface 

*  Of  this  ethereous  mould,  whereon  we  ftand.  Milt.  Pa.  Lojl. 

ETHICAL.  adj.  [rj'Sax©^]  Moral ;  treating  on  morality. 

EThically.  adv.  [from  ethical.']  According  to  the  doctrines 
of  morality. 

My  fubjeCt  leads  me  not  to  difeourfe  ethically ,  but  chriftian- 
ly  of  the  faults  of  the  tongue.  Government  cf  the  Tongue. 

E'THrcK.  adj.  [rfSajc©^.]  Moral;  delivering  precepts  of  mo¬ 
rality.  Whence  Pope  entitled  part  of  his  works  Etbick  Epiftles. 

E'thicks.  n.  f.  without  the  fingular.  [^ixri.j  The  doCtrine 
of  morality  ;  a  fyftem  of  morality. 

For  of  all  moral  virtues,  {he  was  all 

That  ethicks  fpeak  of  virtues  cardinal.  Donne. 

I  will  never  fet  politicks  againft  ethicks ;  efpecially  for  that 
true  ethicks  are  but  as  a  handmaid  to  divinity  and  religion. 

Bacon’s  War  with  Spain . 

Perfius  profefles  the  ftoick  philofophy  ;  the  moft  npble,  ge¬ 
nerous,  and  beneficial  amongft  all  the  ieCts  who  have  given 
rules  of  ethicks.  Dryden  s  Juvenal,  Dedicat. 

If  the  atheifts  would  live  up  to  the  ethicks  of  Epicurus  him- 
felf,  they  would  make  few  or  no  profelytes  from  the  Chriftian 
religion.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

E'thnick.  adj.  [eSvix^.]  Heathen;  Pagan;  notjewifh; 
not  Chriftian. 

Such  contumely  as  the  ethnick  world  durft  not  offer  him,  is 
the  peculiar  infolence  of  degenerated  Chriftians.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  agreement  of  profane,  whether 
Jewifh  or  ethnick ,  with  the  Sacred  Writings.  Grew’s  Cofm .  Sac. 

EThnicks.  n.f.  Heathens;  not  Jews;  not  Chriftians. 

This  firft  Jupiter  of  the  ethnicks  was  then  the  fame  Cain, 
the  fon  of  Adam.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

Etholo'gical.  adj.  and  Treating  of  mo¬ 

rality. 

EtioLogy.  n.f.  [atTioXo'yloi.]  An  account  of  the  caufes  of 
any  thing,  generally  of  a  diftemper. 

I  have  not  particulars  enough  to  enable  me  to  enter  into 
the  etiology  of  this  diftemper.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Etymological,  adj.  [from  etymology.]  Relating  to  etymo¬ 
logy  ;  relating  to  the  derivation  of  words. 

Excufe  this  conceit,  this  etymological  obfervation.  Locke. 

Etymo'logist.  n.f.  [from  etymology.]  One  who  fearches  out 
the  original  of  words ;  one  who  fhows  the  derivation  of  words 
from  their  original. 

ETYMO'LOGY.  n.f.  [etymologia,  Lat.  [iruy^  and  Xop^y.] 

1 .  The  defeent  or  derivation  of  a  word  from  its  original ;  the 
deduction  of  formations  from  the  radical  word  ;  the  analyfis 
of  compound  words  into  primitives. 

Confumption  is  generally  taken  for  any  univerfal  diminu¬ 
tion  and  colliquation  of  the  body,  which  acception  its  etymo¬ 
logy  implies.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

When  words  are  reftrained,  by  common  ufage,  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  fenfe,  to  run  up  to  etymology ,  and  conftrue  them  by  dic¬ 
tionary,  is  wretchedly  ridiculous.  Collier’s  View  of  the  Stage. 

Pelvis  is  ufed  by  comick  writers  for  a  looking-glafs,  by 
which  means  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  vifible,  and  pelvidera 
will  fignify  a  lady  who  looks  in  her  glafs.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

If  the  meaning  of  a  word  could  be  learned  by  its  derivation 
or  etymology ,  yet  the  original  derivation  of  words  is  oftentimes 
very  dark.  Watts’s  Logick. 

2.  The  part  of  grammar  which  delivers  the  inflections  of  nouns 
and  verbs. 

ETymon.  n.f.  [fTuytov. J  Origin;  primitive  word. 

Blue  hath  its  etymon  from  the  High  Dutch  blaw ;  from 
whence  they  call  himmel-blue,  that  which  we  call  Iky-colour 
or  heaven’s  blue.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

.  To  Eva'cate.  v.  a.  [vaco,  Latin.]  To  empty  out;  to  throw 
out. 

Dry  air  opens  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  difincarcerate 
venene  bodies,  or  to  evacate  them.  Harvey  on  the  Plague. 

To  EVA'CUATE.  V.  a.  [evacuo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  make  empty  ;  to  clear. 

There  is  no  good  way  of  prevention  but  by  evacuating 
clean,  and  emptying  the  church.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f.  ic. 

We  tried  how  far  the  air  would  mamfeft  its  gravity  in  fo 

*  thin  a  medium,  as  we  could  make  in  our  receiver,  by  eva¬ 
cuating  it.  Boyle’s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

2.  To  throw  out  as  noxious,  or  offenfive. 

3.  To  void  by  any  of  the  excretory  paflages. 

Boerhaave  gives  an  inftance  of  a  patient,  who,  by  a  long 
ufe  of  whey  and  water,  and  garden  fruits,  evacuated  a  great 
quantity  of  black  matter,  and  recovered  his  fenfes.  Arbuthnot. 

4-  To  make  void;  to  evacate;  to  nullify  ;  to  annul. 

The  defeCt,  though  it  would  not  evacuate  a  marriage,  after 
cohabitation  and  aCtual  confummation  ;  yet  it  was  enough  to 
make  void  a  contrail.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

If  the  prophecies  recorded  of  theMefliah  are  not  fulfilled 
in  Jcfus  of  Nazareth,  it  is  impoffible  to  know  when  a  pro¬ 
phecy  is  fulfilled,  and  when  not,  in  anyjthing  or  perfon  what¬ 
soever,  which  would  utterly  evacuate  the  ufe  of  them.  South. 


EVA 

5.  To  quit;  to  withdraw  from  out  of  a  place. 

As  this  neutrality  was  never  obferved  by  the  emperor,  fo  be 
never  effectually  evacuated  Catalonia.  Swift. 

Eva'cuant.  n.  f  [evacuans,  Latin.]  Medicine  that  procures 
evacuation  by  any  pafliige. 

Evacua'tion.  n.f  [from  evacuate.] 

1.  Such  emiflions  as  leave  a  vacancy;  difeharge. 

Confider  the  vaft  evacuations  of  men  that  England  hath  had, 
by  afliftances  lent  to  foreign  kingdoms.  Hale’s  Grig,  of  Mank „ 

2.  Abolition ;  nullification. 

Popery  hath  not  been  able  to  re-eftablilh  itfelf  in  any  place, 
after  provifion  made  againft  it  by  utter  evacuation  of  all  Romifh 
ceremonies.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f  9. 

2.  The  pradice  of  emptying  the  body  by  phyfick. 

The  ufual  practice  of  phyfick  among  us,  turns  in  a  man¬ 
ner  wholly  upon  evacuation ,  either  by  bleeding,  vomit,  or 
fome  purgation.  Temple. 

3.  Difcharges  of  the  body  by  any  vent  natural  or  artificial. 

To  EVA'DE.  v.  a.  [evade ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  elude  ;  to  efcape  by  artifice  or  ftratagem. 

In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he  affeCts 
Tyrannick  power:  if  he  evade  us  there, 

Inforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people.  Shakef.  Coriolanus . 

Or,  if  thou  covet  death,  as  utinoft  end 
Of  mifery,  fo  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounc’d,  doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wifelier  arm’d  his  vengeful  ire,  than  fo 
To  be  foreftall’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  x.  1.  I02r: 
He  might  evade  the  accomplifhment  of  thefe  afflictions  he 
now  gradually  endureth.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i. 

2.  To  avoid;  to  decline  by  fubterfuge. 

Our  queftion  thou  evacbjl-,  how  did’ft  thou  dare 
To  break  hell  bounds  ?  Dryden’ s  State  of  Innocence. 

3.  To  efcape  or  elude  by  fophiftry. 

My  argument  evidently  overthrows  all  that  he  brings  to 
evade  the  teftimonies  of  the  fathers.  Stillingfeet. 

4.  To  efcape  as  imperceptible,  or  unconquerable,  as  too  great 
or  too  fubtle  to  be  feized  or  fubdued. 

We  have  feen  how  a  contingent  event  baffles  man’s  know¬ 
ledge,  and  evades  his  power.  South’s  Sermons. 

To  Eva'de.  v.  n. 

1.  To  efcape;  to  flip  away. 

His  wifdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned 
rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himfelf  from  dangers,  than 
into  a  providence  to  prevent.  Bacons  Henry  VII. 

2.  To  praCtife  fophiftry  or  evafions. 

Unarm’d  they  might 
Have  eafily,  as  fpirits,  evaded  fwift 
By  quick  contraction,  or  remove.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl. 
The  minifters  of  God  are  not  to  evade  or  take  refuge  in 
any  of  thefe  two  forementioned  ways.  South’s  Sermons , 

Evaga'tion.  n.f  [evagor,  Latin.]  The  aCt  of  wandering; 
excurfion  ;  ramble  ;  deviation. 

Thefe  long  chains  of  lofty  mountains,  which  run  through 
whole  continents  eaft  and  weft,  ferve  to  ftop  the  evagation  of 
the  vapours  to  the  north  and  fouth  in  hot  countries.  Ray. 

Evane'scent.  adj.  [evanefeens ,  Latin  ]  Vanifhing;  imper¬ 
ceptible;  leflening  beyond  the  perception  of  the  fenfes. 

As  the  canal  is  wire-drawn,  it  grows  ftill  fmaller  and  {ten¬ 
derer,  fo  as  that  the  evanefeent  folid  and  fluid  will  fcarce 
differ.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

The  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  on  fome  petty 
cafes,  is  almoft  evanefeent.  Wollajlon. 

The  downy  orchard,  and  the  melting  pulp 
Of  mellow  fruit,  the  namelefs  nations  feed 
Of  evanefeent  infeCts.  Thomfons  Spring,  l.  300. 

Evange'lical.  adj.  [evangelique,  French;  evangelicus,  Latin] 

1 .  Agreeable  to  gofpel ;  confonant  to  the  Chriftian  law  revealed 
in  the  holy  gofpel. 

This  diftinCtion  between  moral  goodnefs  and  evangelical 
perfection,  ought  to  have  been  obferved.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

God  will  indeed  judge  the  world  in  righteoufnefs ;  but  ’tis 
by  an  evangelical,  not  a  legal  righteoufnefs,  and  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  man  Chrift  Jefus,  who  is  the  Saviour  as  well 
as  the  judge  of  the  world.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

2.  Contained  in  the  gofpel. 

Thofe  evangelical  hymns  they  allow  not  to  ftand  in  our 
liturgy.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f.  35. 

Evangelism,  n.f.  [from  evangely.]  The  promulgation  of 
the  blefled  gofpel. 

Thus  was  this  land  faved  from  infidelity,  through  the  apof- 
tolical  and  miraculous  evangelifm.  Bason  s  New  Atlantis . 

Eva'ngelist.  n.f.  [vjayyeX(^.] 

1.  A  writer  of  the  hiftory  of  our  Lord  Jefus. 

Each  of  thefe  early  wiiters  aferibe  to  the  four  evangelijls  by 
name  their  refpeCtive  hiftorics.  Addijon  s  Chriji.  Religion. 

2.  A  promulgator  of  the  Chriftian  laws. 

Thofe  to  whom  he  firft  entrufted  the  promulgating  of  the 
gofpel,  had  inftruCtions ;  and  it  were  fit  our  new  evangelijls 
fhould  fhow  their  authority.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Evance'lize.  v.  a.  [evangelize  Latin  ;  heoyysXigo.]  To 
jnftruCt  in  the  gofpel,  or  law  of  Jefus. 
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The  fpirit 

lour’d  firft  on  his  apoftles,  whom  he  fends 

T’  evangelize  the  nations  ;  then  on  all 

Baptiz'd,  fhall  them  with  wond’rous  gifts  endue.  Milton . 

EVA'NGELY.  n.f.  [ivxyyiMov,  that  is,  good  tidings.]  Good 
tidings;  the  meffage  of  pardon  and  falvation;  the  holy  gof- 
pel ;  the  gofpel  of  jfefus. 

Good  Lucius, 

That  firft  received  Chriftianity, 

The  facred  pledge  of  Chrift’s  evangely .  Fairy  ghicen,  b.  ii. 

Eva'n>d.  adj.  [evanidus,  Latin.]  Faint;  weak;  evanefcent. 
Where  there  is  heat  and  ftrength  enough  in  the  plant  to 
make  the  leaves  odorate,  there  the  fmell  of  the  flower  is  rather 
evanid  and  weaker  than  that  of  the  leaves.  Bacon  s  Bat.  Hijl. 

The  deco&ions  of  fimples,  which  bear  the  viftble  colours 
of  bodies  decoded,  are  dead  and  evanid ,  without  the  com-' 
mixtion  of  alium,  argol,  and  the  like.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

I  put  as  great  difference  between  our  new  lights  and  ancient 
truths,  as  between  the  fun  and  an  evanid  meteor.  Glanv.  Scepf 

To  Eva'nish.  v.  a.  [ evanefco ,  Latin.]  Tovanifh;  to  efcape 
from  notice  or  perception. 

EvaTorable.  adj.  [from  evaporate .]  Eafily  diffipatcd  in 

fumes  or  vapours. 

Such  cordial  powders  as  are  aromatick,  their  virtue  lies  in 
parts  that  are  of  themfelves  volatile,  and  eafily  evapo- 
rable.  Grew’ s  Mufccum. 

To  EVA  PORATE,  v.n.  [ evaporo ,  Latin.]  To  fly  away  in 
vapours  or  fumes  ;  to  wafte  inienfibly  as  a  volatile  fpirit. 

Poefy  is  of  fo  fubtile  a  fpirit,  that  in  the  pouring  out  of 
one  language  into  another  it  will  all  evaporate.  Denham. 

Our  works  unhappily  evaporated  into  words;  we  fhould 
have  talked  lefs,  and  done  more.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Being  wear),  with  attending  the  fo  flow  confumption  of  the 
liquor,  we  fet  it  in  a  digefting  furnace  to  evaporate  more 
nimbly.  Boyle  on  Saltpetre. 

This  vapour  falling  upon  joints  which  have  not  heat 
enough  to  difpel  it,  cannot  be  cured  otherwife  than  by  burn¬ 
ing,  by  which  it  evaporates.  'Temple. 

The  enemy  takes  a  furer  way  to  confume  us,  by  letting  our 
courage  evaporate  againfl  ftones  and  rubbifh.  Swift. 

To  Eva'porate.  v.  a. 

1.  To  drive  away  in  fumes  ;  to  difperfe  in  vapours. 

If  we  compute  that  prodigious  mafs  of  water  daily  thrown 
into  the  fea  from  all  the  rivers,  we  fhould  then  know  how 
much  is  perpetually  evaporated ,  and  call  again  upon  the  conti¬ 
nents  to  fupply  thofe  innumerable  ftreams.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Convents  abroad  are  fo  many  retreats  for  the  fpeculative, 
the  melancholy,  the  proud,  the  filent,  the  politick,  and  the 
morofe,  to  fpend  themfelves,  and  evaporate  the  noxious  par¬ 
ticles.  Swift's  Argument  againfl  abolijhing  Chriflianity. 

We  perceive  clearly,  that  fire  will  warm  or  burn  us,  and 
will  evaporate  water.  Watts's  Logick. 

2.  To  give  vent  to ;  to  let  out  in  ebullition  or  fallies. 

My  lord  of  Effex  evaporated  his  thoughts  in  a  fonnet  to  be 
fung  before  the  queen.  Wotton. 

Evaporation,  n.f  [from  evaporate.'] 

1.  The  a£l  of  flying  away  in  fumes  or  vapours;  vent;  dif- 
charge. 

They  are  but  the  fruits  of  adufted  choler,  and  the  evapora¬ 
tions  of  a  vindicative  fpirit.  HoweTs  Vocal  Forrefl. 

Evaporations  are  at  fome  times  greater,  according  to  the 
greater  heat  of  the  fun  ;  fo  wherever  they  alight  again  in  rain, 
’tis  fuperior  in  quantity  to  the  rain  of  colder  feafons.  Woodw. 

2.  The  act  of  attenuating  matter,  fo  as  to  make  it  fume  away. 

Thofe  waters,  by  rarifadtion  and  evaporation ,  afcended. 

.  Raleigh's  Hi/lory  of  the  World. 

3.  [In  pharmacy.]  An  operation  by  which  liquids  are  fpent  or 

driven  away  in  fleams,  fo  as  to  leave  fome  part  flronger,  or 
of  a  higher  confiftence  than  before.  Quincy. 

Evasion,  n  f  [evafum,  Latin.]  Excufe;  fubterfuge;  fophif- 
try  ;  artifice;  artful  means  of  eluding  or  efcaping. 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  thofe  anfwers  ; 

But  his  evaflon ,  wing'd  thus  fwiftwith  fcorn. 

Cannot  outfiy  our  apprehenfions.  Shak.  Troilus  and  Crefflda. 

Him,  after  all  difputes. 

Forc'd  I  abfclve :  all  my  evaflons  vain. 

And  reafonings,  though  through  mazes,  lead  me  flill 
But  to  mv  own  conviction.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  x. 

In  vain  thou  flriv’ft  to  cover  fhame  with  fhame  ; 

Fgr  by  evaflons  thy  crime  uncover'ft  more.  Milton  s  Agonifles. 

Eva'sive.  adj.  [from  evade.] 

1.  Pradtifing  evafion  ;  elufive. 

Thus  he,  though  confcious  of  th’  etherial  gueff, 

Anfwer’d  cvaflve  of  the  fly  requeft.  .  Pope's  Odyffey ,  l.  i. 

2.  Containing  an  evafion;  fophiftical;  a  ifhoneftly  artful. 

Evasively,  adv.  [from  cvaflve.]  By  evafion;  elufively ; 

fopbiflically. 

EUCHARIST,  n.f.  [Ivx^^oo.]  The  a£  of  giving  thanks ; 
the  facramental  adl  in  which  the  death  of  our  Redeemer  is 
commemorated  with  a  thankful  remembrance;  the  facrament 
of  the  Lord’s  flipper. 
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Himfelf  did  better  like  of  common  bread  to  be  ufed  in  the 
e uchari/l.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

Some  receive  the  facrament  as  a  means  to  procure  great 
graces  and  bleflings,  others  as  an  eucharifl  and  an  office  of 
thankfgiving  for  what  they  have  received.  Taylor. 

Euchari'stiCal.  adj.  [from  eucharifl.] 

1.  Containing  adts  of  thankfgiving. 

I  he  latter  part  was  eucharijhca /,  which  began  at  the  break¬ 
ing  and  bleffing  of  the  bread.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v. 

It  would  not  beamifs  to  put  it  into  the  euchariflical  part  of 
our  daily  devotions:  we  praife  thee,  O  God,  for  our  limbs 
and  fenfes.  Ray  on  the  (dr cation. 

2.  Relating  to  the  facrament  of  the  fupper  of  the  Lord. 

Eucho'logy.  n.f  [iv^oKoyiov.]  A  formulary  of  prayers. 

Eucrasy.  n.f.  [ivxga,(rloc.]  An  agreeable  well  proportioned 

mixture  of  qualities,  whereby  a  body  is  faid  to  be  in  a  good 
ftate  of  health.  fluincy. 

Eve. 


ve 


N  lxTre n,  Saxon  ;  avend ,  or  avond ,  Dutch.] 


1.  The  clofe  of  the  day  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  day  ;  the  interval 
between  bright  light  and  darknefs. 

They  like  fo  many  Alexanders, 

Have  in  thefe  parts  from  morn  ’till  even  fought, 

And  fheath’d  their  fwords  for  lack  of  arguments  Sh.  H.  V. 

Such  fights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  Summer  eves  by  haunted  ffream.  Milton. 

O,  nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  fpray 
Warbleft  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  flill.  Milton. 

When  the  fun’s  orb  both  even  and  morn  is  bright. 

Then  let  no  fear  of  ftorms  thy  mind  affright.  Mays  Virgil. 

Th’  unerring  fun  by  certain  figns  declares, 

What  the  late  ev'n ,  or  early  morn  prepares.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

Winter,  oft  at  eve ,  refumes  the  breeze, 

Chills  the  pale  morn.  Thomfon  s  Spring ,  /.  20. 

2.  The  vigil  or  fall  to  be  obferved  before  an  holiday.  In  this 
fenfe  only  eve  is  ufed,  not  even. 

Let  the  immediate  preceding  day  be  kept  as  the  eve  to  this 
great  feaft,  Duppa’s  Rule  to  Devotion. 

E'ven.  adj.  [eyen,  Saxon ;  even,  Dutch;  cvquus,  Latin.] 

1.  Level;  not  rugged;  not  unequal. 

To  fee  a  beggar’s  brat  in  riches  flow, 

Adds  not  a  wrinkle  to  my  even  brow.  Lryden's  Perf  Sat.  6. 
The  prefent  face  of  Rome  is  much  more  even  and  level 
than  it  was  formerly.  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

The  fuperficies  of  fuch  plates  are  not  even,  but  have  many 
cavities  and  fwellings,  which,  how  fhallow  foever,  do  a  little 
vary  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate.  Newton's  Opt. 

2.  Uniform  ;  equal  to  itfelf ;  fmooth  as  oppofed  to  rough. 

Lay  the  rough  paths  of  peevifh  nature  ev'n. 

And  open  in  each  heart  a  little  heav’n.  Prior : 

3.  Level  with  ;  parallel  to. 

That  the  net  may  be  even  to  the  midft  of  the  altar.  Ex. 
And  fhall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground.  Luk.  xix.  44. 

4.  Without  inclination  any  way  ;  not  leaning  to  any  fide. 

He  was 

A  noble  fervant  to  them ;  but  he  could  not 

Carry  his  honours  even.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

5.  Without  any  part  higher  or  lower  than  the  other. 

When  Alexander  demanded  of  one  what  was  the  fitteft  feat 
of  his  empire,  he  laid  a  dry  hide  before  him,  and  defired  him 
to  fet  his  foot  on  one  fide  thereof ;  which  being  done,  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  hide  did  rife  up ;  but  when  he  did  fet  his 
foot  in  the  middle,  all  the  other  parts  lay  flat  and  even.  Davies. 
Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  fhall  ftand 
On  even  ground  againfl  his  mortal  foe.  Milton's  Par.  Lofl. 

6.  Equal  on  both  fides  :  as,  the  account  is  even. 

Even  reckoning  makes  lafting  friends ;  and  the  way  to  make 
reckonings  even,  I  am  fure,  is  to  make  them  often.  South. 

7.  Without  any  thing  owed,  either  good  or  ill ;  out  of  debt. 

We  reckon  with  your  feveral  loves, 

And  make  us  even  with  you; 

Henceforth  be  earls.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

I  will  be  even  with  thee,  do.ubt  it  not.  Shak.  Ant.  andCleop. 
I  do  confefs 

The  blind  lad’s  pow’r,  whilft  he  inhabits  there; 

But  I’ll  be  ev'n  with  him  neverthelefs.  Suckling. 

In  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy ;  but 
in  palling  it  over,  he  is  fuperior.  Bacon's  Effays. 

I  he  publick  is  always  even  with  an  author  who  has  not  a 
juft  deference  for  them :  the  contempt  is  reciprocal.  Addifon. 

The  true  reafon  of  their  flying  to  this  ftrange  dodtnne  was 
to  be  even  with  the  magiftrate,  who,  they  found,  was  againfl 
them ;  and  they  refolved,  therefore,  at  any  rate  to  be  againfl 
him.  At  ter  bur y  s  Sermons. 

8.  Calm ;  not  fubjedt  to  elevation  or  depreffion. 

Defires  compos’d,  affections  ever  ev’n. 

Tears  that  delight,  and  fighs  that  waft  to  heav’n.  Pope. 

9.  Capable  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts ;  not  odd. 

Let  him  tell  me  whether  the  number  of  the  flars  be  even  or 
odd.  _  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

What  verity  there  is  in  that  numeral  conceit,  in  the  lateral 
&  I  divifion 
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divifwn  of  man  by  even  and  odd,  afcribing  the  odd  unto  the 
right  fide,  and  even  unto  the  left.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

To  E'vf.n.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  even. 

2.  To  make  out  of  debt ;  to  put  in  a  ftate  in  which  either  good 
or  ill  is  fully  repaid. 

Nothing  can,  or  {hall  content  my  foul, 

’Till  I  am  evened  with  him,  wife  for  wife.  Shakefp.  Othe'l :. 

3.  To  level ;  to  make  level. 

This  temple  Xerxes  evened  with  the  foil,  which  Alexander 
is  faid  to  have  repaired.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

Beat,  roll,  and  mow  carpet- walks  and  cammomile;  for  now 
the  ground  is  fupple,  and  it  will  even  all  inequalities.  Evelyn. 

ToE've  N.  v.  n.  To  be  equal  to.  Nowdifufed. 

A  like  ftrange  obfervation  taketh  place  here  as  at  Stone¬ 
henge,  that  a  redoubled  numbering  never  eveneth  with  the 
firft.  Camus  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

E  ven.  adv.  [often  contracted  to  ev'n.] 

j.  A  word  of  ftrong  aflertion ;  verily. 

Even  fo  did  thofe  Gauls  poflefs  the  coafts.  Spenfcr’s  /■  eland. 

Thou  waft  a  foldier 

Even  to  Cato’s  wifh  ;  not  fierce,  and  terrible 
Only  in  ftrokes.  Shak  fpeare’ s  Macbeth, 

Dang’rous  rocks, 

Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  veflel’s  fide, 

Wou!’d  fcatter  all  the  fpices  on  the  ftream, 

Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  filks  ; 

And,  in  a  word,  yea  even  now  worth  this, 

And  now  worth  nothing.  Shakcjp.  Merchant  of  V mice. 

It  is  not  much'  that  the  good  man  ventures  ;  and  after  this 
life,  if  there  be  no  God,  is  as  well  as  the  bad  ;  but  if  there 
be  a  God,  is  infinitely  better,  even  as  much  as  unfpeakable 
and  eternal  happinefs  is  better  than  extreme  <jnd  endlefs 
mifery.  7 illotfons  Sermons. 

2.  Notwithftanding;  though  it  was  fo  that. 

AH  I  can  fay  for  thofe  paflages  is,  that  I  knew  they  were  bad 

•  enough  to  pleafe,  even  when  I  wrote  them.  Dryden. 

3.  Likewife  ;  riot  only  fo,  but  alfo. 

The  motions  of  all  the  lights  of  heaven  might  afford  mea- 
fures  of  time,  if  we  could  number  them  ;  but  moft  of  thofe 
motions  are  not  evident,  and  the  great  lights  are  fufficient,  and 
ferve  alfo  to  meafure  even  the  motions  of  thofe  others.  Holder. 

He  might  even  as  well  have  employed  his  time,  as  fome 
princes  have  done,  in  the  frivolous  and  low  delLhts  of  catch¬ 
ing  moles.  Atterbury. 

Here  all  their  rage,  and  evn  their  murmurs  ccafe, 

And  facred  filence  reigns,  and  univerfal  peace.  Po[e. 

4.  So  much  as. 

Books  give  the  fame  turn  to  our  thoughts  that  company 
does  to.  our  converfation,  without  loading  our  memories,  or 
making  us  even  fenfible  of  th’e  change.  Swift. 

5.  A  word  of  exaggeration  in  which  a  fecret  comparifon  is 
implied  :  as,  even  the  great,  that  is,  the  great  like  the  mean. 

Nor  death  itfelf  can  wholly  waft)  your  ftains, 

But  long  contracted  filth  evn  in  the  foul  remains.  Dryden. 
I  have  made  feveral  difeoveries  which  appear  new,  even  to 
thofe  who  are  verfed  in  critical  learning.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 

6.  A  term  of  conceflion. 

Since  you  refined  the  notion,  and  corrected  the  malignity,' 
I  {hall  e’en  let  it  pafs.  Collier  oj  Friendfnip. 

EvenhaVjded.  adj.  [even  and  hand.]  Impartial  ;  equitable. 

Evenhanded  juftice 

Returns  th’  ingredients  of  our  poifon’d  chalice 

To  our  own  1  ips.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

E'vening.  n.f  faepen,  Saxon;  avend ,  Dutch.]  The  clofe  of 
the  day  ;  the  beginning  of  night. 

I  {hall  fall 


Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 

And  no  man  fee  me  more.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

The  devil  is  now  more  laborious  than  ever,  the  long  day 
of  mankind  drawing  faff:  towards  an  evening ,  and  the  world’s 
tragedy  and  time  near  at  an  end.  Raleigh’s  Hift.  of  the  World. 

Mean  time  the  fun  defeended  from  the  Ikies, 

And  the  bright  evening  ftar  began  to  rife.  Diyden’s  Mn. 

It  was  a  facred  rule  among  the  Pythagoreans,  that  they 
fhould  every  evening  thrice  run  over  the  aCtions  and  affairs  of 
the  day.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind ,  p.  i. 

EVf.nly.  adj.  [from  even.] 

j.  Equally;  uniformly  ;  in  an  equipoife. 

In  an  infinite  chaos  nothing  could  be  formed  ;  no  particles 
could  convene  by  mutual  attraction  ;  for  every  one  there  muft 
have  infinite  matter  around  it,  and  therefore  muft  reft  forever, 
being  evenl,  balanced  between  infinite  attractions.  Bentley. 

2.  Levclly;  without  afperities. 

The  firft  fiiall  be  a  palifh  clearnefs,  evenly  and  fmoothly 
fpread ;  not  overthin  and  waftiy,  but  of  a  pretty  folid  con¬ 
fluence.  Wotton. 

3.  Without  inclination  to  either  fide  ;  in  a  pofture  parallel  to 
the  horizon  ;  horizontally. 

The  upper  face  of  the  fea  is  known  to  be  level  by  nature, 
and  evenly  diftant  from  the  center,  and  waxes  deeper  and 
deeper  the  farther  one  faileth  from  the  ftiorc.  .  Brerewood. 


4.  Impartially  ;  without  favour  or  enmity. 

You  ferve  3  great  and  gracious  matter,  and  there  is  a  moft 
hopeful  young  prince  :  it  behoves  you  to  carry  yourfelf  wifely 
and  evenly  between  them  both.  Bacon’s  Advice  to  Villi ers. 

E'venness.  n.f.  [from  even.] 

1.  State  of  being  even. 

2.  Uniformity;  regularity. 

The  ether  moft  readily  yieldeth  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
celeftial  bodies,  and  the  making  them  with  that  evenr.efs  and 
celerity  is  requifite  in  them  all.  Grew’ s  Cofm  log.  Sa.r.  b.  i. 

3.  Equality  of  furface;  levelnefs. 

4.  Freedom  From  inclination  to  either  fide. 

A  crooked  flick  is  not  ftraitned,  unlefs  it  be  bent  as  far  on 
the  clear  contrary  fide,  that  fo  it  may  fettle  itfelf  at  the  length 
in  a  middle  eftate  of  evennefs  between  both.  Hooker,  b.  iv.  J.  S. 

5.  Impartiality;  equal  refpeCt. 

6.  Calmnefs  ;  freedom  from  perturbation. 

Though  he  appeared  to  relifh  thefe  Wettings  as  much  as  any 
man,  yet  he  bore  the  lofs  of  them,  when  it  happened,  with 
great  compofure  and  evenrefs  of  mind.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

EVensong.  n.f  [even  and  Jong  ] 

,  I.  The  form  of  worftiip  ufed  in  the  evening. 

Thee,  ’chantrefs  of  the  woods  among, 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  evenfong.  Milton. 

If  a  man  were  but  of  a  day’s  life,  it  is  well  if  he  lafts  ’till 
evenfong,  and  then  fays  his  compline  an  hour  before  the  time. 

Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

2.  The  evening;  the  clofe  of  the  day. 

He  tun’d  his  notes  both  evenfong  and  morn.  Dryden. 

Eventi'de.  n.f.  [even  and -tide.]  The  time  of  evening. 

A  fwarm  of  gnats  at  eveniide. 

Out  of  the  fens  of  Allan  do  arife. 

Their  murmuring  fmall  trumpets  founding  wide.  Fa.  fjteen. 
Ifaac  went  out  to  meditate  at  the  eventide.  Gen.  xxiv.  63. 

EVE/NT.  n.  f  [eventus,  Latin.] 

1.  An  incident;  any  thing  that  happens,  good  or  bad. 

There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous,  and  to  the  wicked.  Eccl. 

Oh  heavy  times,  begetting  fuch  events  !  Shak.  Hen.  VI, 

2.  The  confequence  of  an  aCtion  ;  the  conclufion  ;  the  upfhot. 

Two  fpears  from  Meleager’s  hand  were  fent. 

With  equal  force,  but  various  in  th’  event ; 

The  firft  was  fixt  in  earth,  the  fecond  ftoed 

On  the  boar’s  briftled  back,  and  deeply  drank  his  blood.  Dry. 

To  Eve'nterate.  v.  a.  [eventerc,  Latin.]  To  rip  up  ;  to 
open  by  ripping  the  belly. 

In  a  bear,  which  the  hunters  eventerated,  or  opened,  I  be¬ 
held  the  young  ones  with  all  their  parts  diflinCt.  Broivn. 

EveVtful.  adj.  [event  and  full.]  Full  of  incidents;  full  of 
changes  of  fortune. 

Laft  feene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  ftrange  eventful  hiftory. 

Is  fecond  childifhnefs.  Shakefpeare’s  As  you  like  it. 

To  Eve'ntilate.  v.  n.  [ever.ti'.o,  Latin.] 

1.  To  winnow;  to  fift  out. 

2.  To  examine;  todifeufs.  DiSl. 

Eve'ntual.  adj.  [from  event.]  Happening  in  confequence  of 

any  thing;  confequential. 

Eve'ntually.  adv.  [from  eventual.]  In  the  event;  in  the  laft 
refult;  in  the  confequence. 

Hermione  has  but  intentionally,  not  eventually,  difobliged 
you  ;  and  hath  made  your  flame  a  better  return,  by  reftoring 
you  your  own  heart,  than  the  could  have  done  by  exchanging 
her’s  for  it.  B'yle’s  Scrap.1: iek  Love. 

EVer.  adv.  [aepye,  Saxon.] 

1.  At  any  time. 

Men  know  by  this  time,  if  ever  they  wall  know,  whether 
it  be  good  or  evil  which  hath  been  fo  long  retained.  Hooker. 

If  thou  haft  that,  which  I  have  greater  reafon  to  believe 
now  than  ever,  I  mean  valour,  this  might  {hew  it.  Sh.  Othello. 

You  ferve  a  matter  who  is  as  tree  from  the  envy  ol  friends, 
?s  ever  any  king  was.  Bacon’s  Adv.ce  to  Villiers. 

So  few  tranflations  deferve.  praife,  that  1  lcarce  ever  faw  any 
which  deferved  pardon.  Denham. 

The  moft  fenfual  man  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  never  felt 
fo  delicious  a  pleafure  as  a  clear  confcicnce.  Ti  Ictfon’s  Sermons. 

By  repeating  any  fuch  idea  of  any  length  of  time,  as  of  a 
minute,  a  year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as  we  will  in  our  own 

.  thoughts,  and  adding  them  to  one  another,  without  cv.r  com¬ 
ing  to  the  end  of  fuch  addition,  we  come  by  the  idea  of 
eternity.  Locke. 

2.  At  all  times ;  always;  without  ond. 

God  hath  had  ever,  and  ever  lhall  have,  feme  church  viftble 
upon  the  earth.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f  1. 

I  fee  things  may  ferve  long,  but  not  ferve  ever.  Shakefp. 

Riches  endlefs  is  as  poor  as  Winter, 

To  him  that  ever  fears  he  {hall  be  poor.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Blinded  greatnefs,  ever  in  turmoil, 

Still  fecking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toil.  Daniel’ s  Civ.  War. 

There  under  ebon  {hades,  and  low-brow’d  rocks, 

In  dark  cimmerian  defart  ever  dwell.  Milton. 

The  inclinations  of  the  people  muft  ever  have  a  great  in¬ 
fluence.  Temple. 

He 
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He  fhall  ever  love,  and  always  be 
The  fubjed  of  my  fcorn  and  cruelty.  Drydcn's  Ind.  Emp . 
Mankind  is  ever  the  fame,  and  nothing  loft  out  of  nature, 
though  every  thing  is  altered.  Dryden's  Fables ,  Pref. 

Ever  ftneethat  time  Lifander  has  been  at  the  houfe.  Taller. 

Immortal  Vida  !  on  whofe  honour’d  brow 
The  poet’s  bays  and  critick’s  ivy  grow, 

Cremona  now  lhall  ever  boaft  thy  name. 

As  next  in  place  to  Mantua*  next  in  fame.  Popes  EJJays. 
Forever;  eternally;  to  perpetuity. 

Men  are  like  a  company  of  poor  infers,  whereof  fome  are 
bees,  delighted  with  flowers  and  their  fweetnefs  ;  others  beetles, 
delighted  with  other  kinds  of  viands;  which,  having  enjoyed 
for  a  feafon,  they  ceafe  to  be,  and  exift  no  more  for  ever.  Lac. 

We’ll  to  the  temple  :  there  you’ll  find  your  fon  ; 

And  there  be  crown’d,  or  give  him  up  for  ever.  A.  Phillips. 
It  is  fometimes  reduplicated. 

For  every  and  for  ever,  farewel,  Caflius.  Shakefpeare. 
I  know  a  lord  who  values  no  leafe,  though  for  a  thoufand 
years,  nor  any  eftate  that  is  not  for  ever  and  ever.  Temple . 

The  meeting  points  the  fatal  lock  diftever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever  and  for  ever.  Pope. 

At  one  time,  as,  ever  and  anon  :  that  is,  at  one  time  and 
another;  nowand  then. 

So  long  as  Guyon  with  her  communed. 

Unto  the  ground  (he  caft  her  modeft  eye ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  with  rofy  red, 

The  bafhful  blood  her  fnowy  cheeks  did  dye.  Fairy  fflueen. 
The  fat  ones  would  be  ever  and  anon  making  fport  with 
the  lean,  and  calling  them  ftarvelings.  L' EJlrange. 

He  lay  ftretch’d  along, 

And  ever  and  anon  a  filent  tear 

Stole  down  and  trickled  from  his  hoary  beard.  Dryden. 

.  In  any  degree. 

Let  no  man  fear  that  harmful  creature  ever  the  lefs,  be¬ 
cause  he  fees  the  apoftle  fafe  from  that  poifon.  Hall. 

For  a  mine  undifeovered,  neither  the  owner  of  the  ground 
or  any  body  elfe  are  ever  the  richer.  Collier  on  Pride. 

It  fufEces  to  the  unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be  confidered  as 
one  reprefentation  or  picture,  though  made  up  of  ever  fo  many 
particulars.  Locke. 

There  muft  be  fomewhere  fuch  a  rank  as  man ; 

And  all  the  queftion,  wrangle  e’er  fo  long, 

Is  only  this,  if  God  has  plac’d  him  wrong.  Pope's  EJJays. 

.  A  word  of  enforcement,  or  aggravation.  As  foon  as  ever  he 
had  done  it-,  that  is,  immediately  after  he  had  done  it.  In  this 
fenfe  it  is  fcarcely  ufed  but  in  familiar  language. 

That  ever  this  fellow  fhould  have  fewer  words  than  a  parrot, 
and  yet  the  fon  of  a  woman.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  1. 

They  brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces,  or  ever  they  came  at  the 
bottom  of  the  den.  Dan.  iv.  24. 

That  purfe  in  your  hand,  as  a  twin  brother,  is  as  like  him  as 
ever  he  can  look.  Dryden's  Spanifo  Fryar. 

As  foon  as  e'er  the  bird  is  dead. 

Opening  again,  he  lays  his  claim 

To  half  the  profit,  half  the  fame.  Prior. 

The  title  of  duke  had  been  funk  in  the  family  ever  fince  the 
attainder  of  the  great  duke  of  Suffolk.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

.  Ever  a.  Any:  [as  every ,  that  is,  evep  ich  or  ever  each 
is  each  one,  all.]  This  word  is  ftill  retained  in  the  Scottifh 
dialed!. 


I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

* — I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  feurvy  young  boy  of 
them  all.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

9.  It  is  often  contracted  into  e’er. 

10.  It  is  much  ufed  in  compofition  in  the  fenfe  of  always  :  as, 
evergreen ,  green  throughout  the  year;  everduring,  enduring 
without  end.  Jt  is  added  almoft  arbitrarily  to  neutral  participles 
and  adjeCtives,  and  will  be  fufficiently  explained  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  inftances. 

Everbu'bbling.  adj.  [ ever  and  bubbling  ]  Boiling  up  with 
perpetual  murmurs. 

Panting  murmurs,  ftill’d  out  of  her  breaft, 

That  everbubbling  fpring.  Crafjaw. 

Everbu'rning.  adj.  [ ever  and  burning  J  Unextinguifhed. 

FI  is  tail  was  ltretched  out  in  wond’rous  length, 

That  to  the  houfe  of  heavenly  gods  it  rauo;ht ; 

And  with  extorted  power  and  borrow’d  ftrength. 

The  everburnng  lamps  from  thence  it  brought.  Fai.  Sheen. 

Torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 

With  everburning  fulphur  unconfum’d  !  Milton's  Par.  Lofl. 

Everdu'ring.  adj.  [ever  and  during .  ]  Eternal;  enduring 
without  end. 

Our  fouls,  piercing  through  the  impurity  of  flefh,  behold 
the  higheft  heavens,  and  thence  bring  knowledge  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  everduring  glory  and  termlefs  joy.  Raleigh. 

Heav’n  open’d  wide 

Her  everduring  gates,  harmonious  found  ! 

On  golden  hinges  moving.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl ,  A.  vii. 
Evergre'en.  aclj.  [ever  and  green.]  Verdant  throughout  the  year. 

There  will  I  build  him 
A  monument,  and  plant  it  round  with  Ihade 
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Of  laurel,  evergreen ,  arid  branching  palm.  Milton's  Agonifh 
T  he  juice,  when  in  greater  plenty  than  can  be  exhaled  by 
the  fun,  renders  the  plant  evergreen.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

E'vergr  ken.  n.  f  A  plant  that  retains  its  verdure  through  all 
the  feafons. 

Some  of  the  hardieft  evergreens  may  be  tranfplantcd,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  weather  be  moift  and  temperate.  Evelyn' s  Kalend. 

1  find  you  are  againft  filling  an  Englifh  garden  with  ever¬ 
greens.  Addijon' s  Spectator,  N°.  477. 

EverHo'noured.  adj.  [ever  and  honoured.]  Always  held  in 
honour  or  efieem. 

Mentes,  an  ever  honour' d  name,  of  old 
High  inUlyftes’  focial  lift  enroll'd.  Pope's  Odyjfey,  b.  i. 

Everlasting,  adj.  [ever  and  lajling.] 

1.  Lafting  or  enduring  without  end;  perpetual;  immortal; 
eternal. 

Whether  we  fhall  meet  again,  I  know  not; 

Therefore  our  everlafling  farewel  take  : 

For  ever,  and  forever,  farewel,  Caflius.  Shak.  Jul.  Cafar. 
The  everlafling  life,  both  of  body  and  foul,  in  that  future 
ftate,  whether  in  blifs  or  woe,  hath  been  added.  Hammond. 

And  what  a  trifle  is  a  moment’s  breath. 

Laid  in  the  fcale  with  everlafling  death  !  Denham. 

2.  It  is  ufed  of  paft  as  well  as  future  eternity,  though  not  fo 
properly. 

Everla'sting.  n.f.  'Eternity;  eternal  duration  whether  paft 
or  future. 

From  everlafling  to  everlafling  thou  art  God.  Pf  xc.  2. 
We  are  in  God  through  the  knowledge  which  is  had  of  us, 
and  the  love  which  is  born  towards  us,  from  everlafling.  Hooker. 

Everlastingly,  adv.  [from  everlafling.]  Eternally;  with¬ 
out  end. 

I’ll  hate  him  everlajlingly , 

That  bidg  me  be  of  comfort  any  more.  Shakef.  Rich.  II. 
Many  have  made  themfelves  everlajlingly  ridiculous.  Swift. 

EverlaStingness.  n.  J.  [from  everlafling .]  Eternity;  per¬ 
petuity  ;  an  indefinite  duration. 

Nothing  could  make  me  fooner  to  confefs. 

That  this  world  had  an  everlafingnefs , 

Than  to  confider  that  a  year  is  run 

Since  both  this  lower  world’s,  and  the  fun’s  fun, 

The  luftre  and  the  vigour  of  this  all, 

Did  fet.  Donne. 

EverlFving.  adj.  [ever  and  living.]  Living  without  end  3 
immortal ;  eternal ;  incefiant. 

Is  not  from  hence  the  way,  that  leadeth  right 
To  that  moft  glorious  houfe,  that  glift’reth  bright 
With  burning  ftars  and  everliving  fires.  Fairy  Sheen,  b.  i. 
In  that  he  is  man,  he  received  life  from  the  Father,  as  from 
the  fountain  of  that  everliving  Deity.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  56. 

God’s  juftice  in  the  pne,  and  his  goodnefs  in  the  other,  is 
exercifed  for  evermore,  as  the  everliving  fubjeCts  of  his  re¬ 
ward  and  punifhment.  Raleigh's  Hiftory  of  the  World. 

The  inftinCt  of  brutes  and  infeCts  can  be  the  effeCt  of  no¬ 
thing  elfe  than  the  wifdom  and  fkill  of  a  powerful  everliving 
Agent.  Newton's  Opt. 

Evermo're.  adv.  [ever  and  more.]  Always;  eternally.  More 
feems  an  expletive  accidentally  added,  unlefs  it  fignified  origi¬ 
nally from  this  time:  as,  evermore ,  alivays  henceforward ;  but 
this  fenfe  has  not  been  ftriCtly  preferved. 

It  govern’d  was,  and  guided  evermdre. 

Through  wifdom  of  a  matron  grave  and  hoafe.  Fa.  flpueen. 

Sparks  by  nature  evermore  afpire. 

Which  makes  them  now  to  fuch  a  highnefs  flee.  Davies. 
Religion  prefers  thofe  pleafures  which  flow  from  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  God  for  evermore ,  infinitely  before  the  tranfitory  plea¬ 
fures  of  this  world.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  i. 

Evero’pen.  adv.  [ever  and  open.]  Never  clofed;  not  at  any 
time  Ihut. 

God  is  the  great  eye  of  the  World,  always  watching  over 
our  aCtions,  and  has  an  eVeropen  ear  to  hear  all  our  Words. 

Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

EvERPLe'asing.  adj.  [ever  and  pleafingf]  Delighting  at  all 
times ;  never  ceafing  to  give  pleafure. 

T  he  everpleafing  Pamela  was  content  to  urge  a  little  farther 
for  me.  Sidney. 

Forfaking  Scheria’s  everpleafing  fhore, 

The  winds  to  Marathon  the  virgin  bore.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

To  Eve'rse.  V.  a.  [everfus,  Latin.]  To  overthrow;  to  fub- 
vert ;  to  deftroy. 

1  he  foundation  of  this  principle  is  totally  everfecl  by  the 
ingenious  commentator  upon  immaterial  beings.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

'IoEve'rT.  v.  a.  [ everto ,  Latin.]  To  deftroy;  to  over¬ 
throw. 

A  procefs  is  valid,  if  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  judge  is  not 
yet  everted  and  overthrown.  Ay  life’ s  Parergon. 

Everwa'tchful.  adj.  [ever  and  watchful  ]  Always  vigilant. 

Plac’d  at  the  helm  he  fat,  and  mark'd  the  fkies. 

Nor  clos’d  in  fleep  his  everwatchful  eyes.  Pope' s  Odyjfey,  l.\\r, 

E/v*.ry.  adj.  [in  old  language  everich ,  that  is,  ever  each  j 
wpep  ealc,  Saxon.] 

I.  Each  one  of  all.  Every  has  therefore  no  plural  fignification. 

He 
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He  propofeth  unto  God  their  neceflities,  and  they  their  own 
tequefts  for  relief  in  every  of  them.  Hooker,  b.v.  f  39. 

All  the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them.  Num.  xvi. 

The  king  made  this  ordonance,  that  every  twelve  years 
there  fhould  be  fet  forth  two  fhips.  Bacon’s  New  s it'. antis . 

The  virtue  and  force  of  every  of  thefe  three  is  fhrcwdly 
allayed.  Hammond’s  Fundamentals . 

Ariftotle  has  long  fince  obferved,  how  unreafonable  it  is  to 
expeCt  the  fame  kind  of  proof  for  every  thing,  which  we  have 
for  fome  things.  Tillotfon’ s  Sermons. 

Every  one,  that  has  any  idea  of  a  foot,  finds  that  he  can 
repeat  that  idea,  and,  joining  it  to  the  former,  make  the  idea 
of  two  feet.  Locke. 

From  pole  to  pole  the  thunder  roars  aloud. 

And  broken  lightnings  flafh  from  ev’ry  cloud.  Pope’s  Statius. 

2.  Every-where.  In  all  places  ;  in  each  place. 

The  fubftance  of  the  body  of  Chrift  was  net  every-where 
feen,  nor  did  it  every-wh'ere  fuffer  death ;  every-vjhere  it  could 
not  be  entombed  :  it  is  not  every-where  now,  being  exalted 
into  heaven.  Ho:ker ,  b.  v.  f.  55. 

If  I  fend  my  fon  abroad,  how  is  it  poffible  to  keepjiim  from 
vice,  which  is  every-where  fo  in  fafhion  ?  Locke. 

’Tis  no-where  to  be  found,  or  every-where.  Pope. 

E'veryoung.  adj.  [ever  and  young  ]  Not  fubjeCt  to  old  age, 
or  decay ;  undecaying. 

Joys  everyoung ,  unmix’d  with  pain  or  fear. 

Fill  the  wide  circle  of  th’  eternal  year.  Pope’  sOdyffey,  b.  iv. 

EVesdropper.  n.f  [eves  and  dropper.]  Some  mean  fellow 
that  fkulks  about  a  houfe  in  the  night. 

What  makes  you  liftening  there  ?  Get  farther  off ;  I  preach 
not  to  thee,  thou  wicked  evefdropper.  Dryden  s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

Do  but  think  how  decent  a  habit  you  have  on,  and  how 
becoming  your  function  it  is  to  be  difguifed  like  a  flave,  and 
an  evefdropper ,  under  the  women’s  windows.  Dryd.  Don  Sebajl. 

To  Eve'stigate.  v.  a.  [evejligo,  Lat.J  To  fearch  out.  Didi. 

Eugh.  n.f.  [This  word  is  fo  written  by  molt  writers  ;  but  fince 
the  original  ip,  Saxon,  or  Welfh  ywen,  more  favours  the 
eafier  orthography  of  yew ,  I  have  referred  it  thither.]  A 
tree. 

At  the  firft  ftretch  of  both  his  hands  he  drew, 

And  almoft  join’d  the  horns  of  the  tough  eugh.  Dryd.  AFn. 

1  o  EVTCT.  v.  a.  [ evinco ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  difpoflefs  of  by  a  judicial  courfe. 

The  law  of  England  would  fpeedily  evidl  them  out  of  their 
pofleffion,  and  therefore  they  held  it  the  belt  policy  to  caft  off 
the  yoke  of  Englifh  law.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

2.  To  take  away  by  a  fentence  of  law. 

His  lands  were  evidied  from  him.  K.  fames’ s  Declaration. 

3.  To  prove;  to  evince.  Little  ufed. 

This  nervous  fluid  has  never  been  difeovered  in  live  ani¬ 
mals  by  the  fenfes,  however  affifted ;  nor  its  neceflity  evicted 
by  any  cogent  experiment.  Cheyne’ s  Phil.  Princ. 

Eviction,  n.f  [from  evidl. ] 

1.  Difpofleffion  or  deprivation  by  a  definitive  fentence  of  a  court 
of  judicature. 

If  any  of  the  parties  be  laid  afleep,  under  pretence  of  arbi- 
trement,  and  the  other  party  doth  cautioufly  get  the  ftart  at 
common  law,  yet  the  pretorian  court  will  fet  back  all  things, 
and  no  refpect  had  to  evidiion  or  difpofleffion.  Bacon. 

2.  Proof  ;  evidence  ;  certain  teftimony. 

A  plurality  of  voices  carries  the  queftion,  in  all  our  debates, 
but  rather  as  an  expedient  for  peace  than  an  evidiion  of  the 
right.  L’EJlrange’s  Fables. 

EVIDENCE,  n.f  [French.] 

1 .  The  Hate  of  being  evident ;  clearnefs ;  indubitable  certainty; 
notoriety. 

2.  Teftimony;  proof. 

I  had  delivered  the  evidence  of  the  purchafe  unto  Baruch, 

fer.  xxxii.  16. 

Unreafonable  it  is  to  expeCt  the  fame  kind  of  proof  and 
evidence  for  every  thing,  which  we  have  for  fome  things.  Tillot. 

Cato  major,  who  had  borne  all  the  great  offices,  has  left 
us  an  evidence ,  under  his  own  hand,  how  much  he  was  verfed 
in  country  affairs.  Locke. 

They  bear  evidence  to  a  hiftory  in  defence  of  Chriftianity, 
the  truth  of  which  hiftory  was  their  motive  to  embrace 
Chriftianity.  Addifon  on  the  Chrifiian  Religion. 

3.  Witnefs  ;  one  that  gives  evidence.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  fome- 
times  plural ;  as,  the  evidence  were  fworn  :  but  fometimes  re¬ 
gularly  augmented,  as  evidences. 

To  fwear  he  faw  three  inches  through  a  door. 

As  Afiatick  evidences  fwore.  Dryden’s  Juvenal ,  Sat.  vii. 

There  are  books  extant,  which  they  muft  needs  allow  of  as 
proper  evidence ;  even  the  mighty  volumes  of  vifible  nature, 
and  the  everlafting  tables  of  right  reafon.  Bentley. 

To  E'vidence.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

i»  Fo  prove;  to  evince. 

If  they  be  principles  evident  of  themfelvcs,  they  need 
nothing  to  evidence  them.  Tillotfon  s  Sermons,  Preface. 

Thefe  things  the  Chriftian  religion  require,  as  might  be 
evidenced  from  texts.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  v. 


2.  To  fhew;  to  make  difeovery  of. 

Thou  on  earth  had’ft  profper’d,  which  thy  looks 

Now  alfo  evidence.  Adi  It  on  s  Paradise  Loft ,  b.  x.  /.  36  ■  1 

E'vident.  adj.  [French.]  Plain  ;  apparent;  notorious. 

It  is  evident ,  in  the  general  frame  of  nature,  that  things 
mo#  manifeft  unto  fenfe  have  proved  obfeure  unto  the  under- 
ftanding.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.\ i.  c.  10. 

In  this  ftate  they  are  incapable  of  making  conquefts  upon 
their  neighbours,  which  is  evident  to  all  that  know  their  con- 
ftitutions.  Temple. 

Children  minded  not  what  was  faid,  when  it  was  evident 
to  them  that  no  attention  was  fufficient.  Locke. 

Evidently,  adv.  [from  evident.]  Apparently ;  certainly ; 
undeniably. 

Laying  their  eggs,  they  evidently  prove 

The  genial  pow’r  and  full  effeCts  of  love.  Prior. 

The  printing  private  letters  is  the  worft  fort  of  betraying 
converfation,  as  it  has  evidently  the  moft  extenfive  ill  confe- 
quences.  Pope. 

E'VIL.  adj.  [ypel,  Saxon  ;  euvel,  Dutch.] 

1.  Having  bad  qualities  of  any  kind  ;  not  good. 

He  hath  brought  up  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin  of  Ifrael. 

‘  Deut  xxii.  19. 

An  evil  difeafe  cleaveth  faft  unto  him ;  and  now  that  he 
lieth,  he  fhall  rife  up  no  more.  Pf  xli.  8. 

The  good  fig’s  very  good,  and  the  evil  very  evil ,  that  can¬ 
not  be  eaten  they  are  fo  evil.  Jeremiah  xxiv.  3. 

That  hour  he  cured  many  of  evil  fpirits,  Luke  vii.  2  1 . 

2.  Wicked  ;  bad  ;  corrupt. 

Is  thine  eye  evil,  becaufe  I  am  good?  Adatt.  xx.  15. 

The  imagination  of  man’s  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.  Gen . 

3.  Unhappy;  miferable ;  calamitous. 

And  the  officers  did  fee  that  they  were  in  evil  cafe.  Ex.  v . 

All  the  days  of  the  affli&ed  are  evil.  Prov.  xv.  1 5, 

4.  Mifchievous ;  deftru&ive ;  ravenous. 

It  is  my  fon’s  coat ;  an  evil  beaft:  hath  devoured  him.  Gen . 

E'vil.  n.f.  [generally  contracted  to  ill.] 

1.  Wickednefs;  a  crime. 

Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damn’d 

In  evils  to  top  Macbeth.  Shakefpeere’s  Macbeth. 

2.  Injury ;  mifehief. 

Whofo  rewardeth  evil  for  good,  evil  fhall  not  depart  from 
his  houfe.  Prov.  xvii.  13. 

Let  thine  enemies,  and  they  that  feek  evil  to  my  Lord,  be 
as  Nabal.  1  Sa.  xxv.  26. 

3.  Malignity ;  corruption. 

The  heart  of  tire  fons  of  men  is  full  of  evil.  Ecclef.  ix.  3. 

4.  Misfortune;  calamity. 

Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  fhall  we 
not  receive  mV.  Job  ii  10. 

A  prudent  man  forefeeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himfelf.  Prov. 

If  we  will  ftand  boggling  at  imaginary  evils ,  let  us  never 
blame  a  horfe  for  ftarting  at  a  fhadow.  L’ Eft range. 

Evil  is  what  is  apt  to  produce  or  increafe  any  pain,  or 
diminifh  any  pleafure  in  us ;  or  elfe  to  procure  us  any  evil,  or 
deprive  us  of  any  good.  Locke. 

5.  Malady  ;  difeafe  :  as,  the  king’s  evil. 

At  his  touch, 

Such  fan&ity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand, 

They  prefently  amend. 

• - What’s  the  difeafe  he  means  ? 

- ’Tis  call’d  the  evil.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

E'vil.  adv.  [commonly  contracted  to  ill.] 

1 .  Not  well  in  whatever  refpeCt. 

Ah,  froward  Clarence,  evil  it  befeems  thee. 

To  flatter  Henry,  and  forfake  thy  brother  !  Shah.  Hen.  VI. 

2.  Not  well ;  not  virtuoufly  ;  not  innocently. 

If  I  have  fpoken  evil,  bear  witnefs  of  the  evil-,  but  if  well, 
why  fmiteft  thou  me.  John  xviii.  22. 

3.  Not  well ;  not  happily  ;  not  fortunately. 

It  went  evil  with  his  houfe.  Deut.  vii.  23. 

4.  Injurioufly;  not  kindly. 

The  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us,  and  afflicted  us.  Deut.  xxvi. 

5.  It  is  often  ufed  in  compofition  to  give  a  bad  meaning  to  a 
word  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  it  is  in  the  modern 
dialed  generally  contracted  to  ill. 

Evil affe'cted.  adj.  [evil  and  affected.]  Not  kind;  not  dif- 
pofed  to  kindnefs. 

The  unbelieving  Jews  ftirred  up  the  Gentiles,  and  made 
their  minds  evilajfeiled  againft  the  brethren.  Adis  xiv.  2. 

Evildo'er.  n.f.  [evil  and  doer.]  MalefaCtor;  one  that  com¬ 
mits  crimes. 

Whereas  they  fpeak  evil  againft  you  as  evildoers ,  they  may 
by  your  good  works  glorify  God.  1  Pet.  ii.  12. 

Evilfa’voured.  adj.  [evil  and  favour.]  Illcountenanced  ; 
having  no  good  afpeCt. 

Machiavel  well  noteth,  though  in  an  evilfavoured  inftance, 
there  is  no  trufting  to  the  force  of  nature,  nor  the  bravery  of 
words,  except  it  be  corroborate  by  cuftom.  Bacon's  EJfays. 

Evij.fa'vouredness.  n.f  [from  evilfavoured.]  Deformity. 
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Thou  fhalt  not  facrifice  unto  the  Lord  any  bullock,  or 
{beep,  wherein  is  blemifh  or  any  cvi  favour  ednejs.  Deutr.  xvii. 
E'villy.  adv.  [from  evil.]  Not  well. 

This  a£I,  fo  evilly  born,  fhall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal.  Skak.  K.  John. 
Evilmi'nded.  adj.  [evil  and  mind.]  Malicious;  mifehievous; 
malignant ;  wicked  ;  infidious. 

But  moft  (he  fear’d,  that  travelling  fo  late,  T 

Some  evilminded  hearts  might  lie  in  wait,  S 

And,  without  witnefs,  wreak  their  hidden  hate.  Drydcn.  j 
E'vilness.  n.f.  [from  evil. ]  Contrariety  to  goodnefs ;  bad- 
nefs  of  whatever  kind. 

The  moral  goodnefs  and  congruity,  or  evilnefs ,  unfitnefs, 
and  unfeafonablenefs  of  moral  or  natural  a&ions,  falls  not 
within  the  verge  of  a  brutal  faculty.  Hale's  Orig.  of  Mankind. 
EviLSPE'aking.  n.f.  [ evil  and  fpeaking.]  Slander;  defama¬ 
tion;  calumny;  cenforioufnefs. 

Wherefore  laying  afide  all  malice  and  all  guile,  and  hypo- 
crifies  and  envies,  and  all  evifpeakings.  I  Pet.  ii.  I. 

Evilwi'shing.  adj.  [evil  and  wijh]  Wifhing  evil  to;  having 
no  good  will. 

They  having  heard  of  this  fudden  going  out  with  fo  fmall 
a  company,  in  a  country  full  of  evilwiflhng  minds  towards 
him,  followed  him.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Evilwo'rker.  n.f.  [evil  and  work. ]  One  who  does  ill. 

Beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  evilworkers.  Phil.  iii.  3’ 

ToEVTNCE.  v.  a.  [evinco,  Latin.]  To  prove;  to  fhow ; 
to  manifeft  ;  to  make  evident. 

Doubt  not  but  that  fin 
Will  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot ; 

And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince 
Their  natural  pravity.  Milton's  Paradife  Left,  b.  xii. 

That  religion,  teaching  a  future  flate  of  fouls,  is  a  proba¬ 
bility  ;  and  that  its  contrary  cannot,  with  equal  probability, 
be  proved,  we  have  evinced.  South' s  Sermons. 

The  greater  the  abfurdities  are,  the  more  ftrongly  do  they 
evince  the  falfity  of  that  fuppofition  from  whence  they  flow. 

Atterbury  s  Sermons ,  Preface. 
Evincible,  adj.  [from  evince.]  Capable  of  proof;  demon- 
ftrable. 

Implanted  inftinSs  in  brutes  are  in  themfelves  highly  rea- 
fonable  and  ufeful  to  their  ends,  and  evincible  by  true  reafon  to 
be  fuch.  Hale  s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Evi'ncibly.  adv.  [from  evincible.]  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
force  conviction. 

To  E'virate.  v.  a.  [ eviratus ,  Latin.]  To  deprive  of  man¬ 
hood  ;  to  emafculate.  Did?. 

To  Evi's  cerate,  v.  a.  [ evifeero ,  Latin.]  To  embowel;  to 
draw;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails;  to  fearch  within  the  en¬ 
trails. 

E'vit  able.  adj.  [evitabilis,  Latin.]  Avoidable;  that' may 'be 
efcaped  or  fhunned. 

Of  divers  things  evil,  all  being  not  evitable ,  we  take 
one;  which  one,  faving  only  in  cafe  of  fo  great  urgency, 
were  not  otherwife  to  be  taken.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  8. 

To  E'VITATE.  v.a.  [ evito ,  Latin.]  To  avoid;  tofhun;  to 
efcape. 

Therein  fhe  doth  evitate  and  fhun 
A  thoufand  irreligious  curfed  hours, 

WEich  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her  Shak. 
Evita'tion.  n.f.  [from  evitate.]  The  a£t  of  avoiding.  Did?. 
Evite'rnal.  adj.  [. ceviternus ,  Latin.]  Eternal  in  a  limited 

fenfe;  of  duration  not  infinitely  but  indefinitely  long. 

Evite'rnity.  n  f.  [esv  ternitas ,  low  Lat.]  Duration  not  infi¬ 
nitely,  but  indefinitely  long. 

Eu'log Y.  n.J.  [tv  and  Xoy©*.]  Praife;  encomium;  pane- 

Many  brave  young  minds  have  oftentimes,  through  hearing 
the  praifes  and  famous  eulogies  of  worthy  men,  been  ftirred  up 
to  affect  the  like  commendations.  SpenJ'er  on  Ireland. 

EU'NUCH.  n.  f.  [ivwxJ®3-]  °ne  that  is  caftrated  or  emaf- 

culated.  .  .  , 

He  hath  gelded  the  common  wealth,  and  made  it  an  eunuch.. 

Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI.  p.  11. 
It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  much  of  Venus 
doth  dim  the  fight ;  and  yet  eunuchs ,  which  are  unable  to  ge¬ 
nerate,  are  neverthelefs  alfo  dimiighted.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hi/lory. 
So  charm’d  you  were,  you  ceas’d  awhile  to  doat 
On  nonfenfe  gargl’d  in  an  eunuch's  throat.  Benton. 

To  Eu'nuchate.  v.  a.  To  make  an  eunuch. 

It  were  an  impoflible  aCt  to  eunuchate  or  callrate  themfelves. 

Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  viii.  c.  4. 
Evocation,  n.f  [evocatio,  Latin.]  The  aft  of  calling  out. 
Inftead  of  a  defeent  into  hell,  it  feems  rather  a  conjuring 
up  or  an  evocation  of  the  dead  from  hell.  Dotes  to  0,  e  s  <  yjey. 
Evola'tion.  n.f.  [evolo,  Latin.]  The  aft  of  flying  away 
ToEVO'LVE.  v.a.  [ evolve ,  Latin.]  Io  unfold;  to  dif- 

enTheeanimal  foul  fooncr  expands  znA  evolves  itfelf  to  its 
full  orb  and  extent  than  the  human  lcul.  Blale  s  Ong.  of  an  . 

This  little  aCtive  principle,  as  the  body  increafeth  and 
dilatcth,  evolveth ,  diffufeth,  and  expandeth,  if  not  his  lub- 
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(lantial  exiftence,  yet  his  energy.  Ilale' s  Origin  of  Mankind,. 

To  Evo'lve.  v.  n.  To  open  itfelf;  to  difclofe  itfelf. 

Ambrofial  odours 

Does  round  the  air  evolving  feents  diffufe;  „ 

The  holy  ground  is  w'et  with  heav’nly  dews.  Prior. 

Evo'lvent.  n.f.  [evolvent,  Latin.]  Harris. 

Evolu'tion.  n.f.  [ evolutus ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  unrolling  or  unfolding. 

2.  The  feries  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded. 

The  whole  evolution  of  ages,  from  everlafting  to  everlaft- 
ing,  is  fo  colleCtedly  and  prefentifickly  reprefented  to  God  at 
once,  as  if  all  things  which  ever  were,  are,  or  (hall  be,  were 
at  this  very  inftant,  and  fo  always,  really  prefent  and  exiftent 
before  him.  Mores  Divine  Dialogues. 

3.  [In  geometry.]  The  equable  evoluticn  of  the  periphery  o 
a  circle,  or  any  other  curve,  is  fuch  a  gradual  approach  o  t  e 
circumference  to  rectitude,  as  that  all  its  parts  do  meet  togc 
ther,  and  equally  evolve  or  unbend  ;  fo  that  the  fame  line  e- 
comes  fuccefiively  a  lefs  arch  of  a  reciprocally  greater  circle, 

’till  at  laft  they  turn  into  a  ftrait  line.  In  the  Philof.  Tran 
aCIions,  NJ.  260.  you  have  a  new  quadratrix  to  the  circle, 
found  by  this  means.  Harris. 

4.  [In  taCIicks.]  The  motion  made  by  a  body  of  men  111 
changing  their  poffure,  or  form  of  drawing  up,  either  to 
make  good  the  ground  they  are  upon,  or  to  pofiefs  themfelves 
of  another;  that  fo  they  may  attack  the  enemy,  or  receive 
his  onfet  more  advantageoufly.  And  thefe  evolutions  are 
doubling  of  ranks  or  files,  countermarches,  and  wheelings. 

a  Harris . 

This  fpontaneous  coagulation  of  the  little  faline  bodies 
was  preceded  by  almoft  innumerable  evolutions ,  which  were  fo 
various,  that  the  little  bodies  came  to  obvert  to  each  other 
thofe  parts  by  which  they  might  be  beft  faftened  together.  Beyle. 

5.  Evolution  of  Powers  [in  algebra].  Extracting  of  roots 
from  any  given  power,  being  the  reverfe  of  involution.  Harr. 

EvomiTion.  n.  (.  [  evomo ,  Latin.  ]  1  he  a£t  of  vomiting 

out.  .  Dia. 

Eupho'nical.  adj.  [from  euphony.]  Sounding  agreeably.  Didf. 
EU'PHONY.  n.f.  [ivtpuvloi.]  An  agreeable  found;  the  con¬ 
trary  to  harlhnefs. 

Eupho'rbium.  n.f. 

1.  A  plant. 

It  hath  flowers  and  fruit  like  the  fpurge,  and  is  alfo  full  of 
an  hot  fharp  milky  juice.  The  plants  are  angular,  and 
ihaped  fomewhat  like  the  cereus  or  torch-thiftle.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  befet  with  fpines,  and  for  the  moft  part  hath  no 
leaves.  Miller. 

2.  A  gum  refin,  brought  to  us  always  in  drops  or  grains,  of  a 
brio-ht  yellow,  between  a  ftraw  and  a  gold  colour,  and  a 
fmooth  glofly  furface.  It  has  no  great  fmell,  but  its.  tafte  is 
violently  acrid  and  naufeous.  It  is  produced  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  Africa,  whence  it  is  fent  to  Sallee,  and  thence  trans¬ 
ported  into  Europe.  The  plant  is  alfo  common  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar ;  but  the  Africans  only  know  the  fecrct  of  col- 
leCIino-  the  gum.  •  It  is  ufed  medicinally  in  finapifms.  Hill. 

Eu'phrasy.  n.f.  [euybrafia,  Latin.]  I  he  herb  eyebright;  a 
plant  fuppofed  to  clear  the  fight. 

Then  purg’d  with  euphrafy ,  and  rue, 

The  vifual  nerve  ;  for  he  had  much  to  fee  ; 

And  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  inftill’d.  Milt.  P.LoJl. 
EuRo'clydon.  n.f.  [eu^sxAuJwp.]  A  wind  which  blows  be¬ 
tween  the  Eaft  and  North,  and  is  very  dangerous  in  the  Me^ 
diterranean.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  whirlwind,  which  falls 
fuddenly  on  fhips,  makes  them  tack  about,  and  fometimes 
caufes  them  to  founder,  as  Pliny  obferves.  Calmet . 

There  arofe  againft  it  a  tempeftuous  wind  called  euroclydon. 

Adis  xxvii.  14. 

Europe'an.  adj.  [europceus,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  Europe. 
Mean  while  the  Spaniards  in  America, 

Near  to  the  line  the  fun  approaching  faw, 

And  hop’d  their  European  coafts  to  find 

Clear’d  from  our  (hips  by  the  autumnal  wind.  TValler. 

VVhat  was  the  wade  of  war,  what  fierce  alarms 
Shook  Afia’s  crown  with  European  arms  !  Dryden's  AHn. 
He  alone  defy’d 

The  European  thrones  combin’d,  and  ftill 
Had  fet  at  nought  their  machinations  vain.  Phillips. 

Eu'rus.  n.f  [Latin.]  The  Eaft  wind. 

Eurus ,  as  all  other  winds,  muft  be  drawn  with  blown 
cheeks,  wings  upon  his  fhoulders,  and  his  body  the  colour  of 
the  tawny  moon.  Peacham. 

E'urythmy.  n.  f.  [Eu^uSja©-3.]  Harmony;  regular  and 
fymmetrical  meafure. 

EUT HAN  ASIA.  )  r  [lu^vatr/a.]  An  eafy  death. 
Eutha'nasy.  ) 

A  recovery,  in  my  cafe,  and  at  my  age,  is  impoflible :  the 
kindeft  wilh  of  my  triends  is  euthanafia.  Arbuthnot. 

Evu'lsion  .n.f  [evulfio,  Latin.]  The  aft  of  plucking  out. 
From  a  ftricl  enquiry  we  cannot  maintain  the  evuljion ,  or 
bitin<T  off  any  parts.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
Evulga'tion.  n.f.  [evulgo,  Latin.]  The  aft  of  divulging; 
publication. 

1  8  K  Ews. 
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£we.  n.f.  [eopc,  Saxon.]  The  fhe-fhccp ;  the  female  to  the 
ram. 

Abraham  fet  feven  ewe  lambs  by  thcmfelves.  Gen.  xxi.  28. 
Rams  have  more  wreathed  horns  than  ewes.  Bac.  N.  Hijl. 

Hade  the  facrifice; 

Sev’n  bullocks  yet  upyok’d,  for  Phcebus  chufe; 

And  for  Diana  feven  unfpotted  ewes.  Dryden’s  CEn.  b.  viii. 

E'WER.  n.f.  [from  eau,  perhaps  anciently  cu,  water.]  A  vef- 
fel  in  which  water  is  brought  for  wafhing  the  hands. 

I  dreamt  of  a  filver  bafon  and  ewer  to-night.  Shakef  Timon. 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  filver  bafon 
Full  of  rofewater,  and  beftrew’d  with  flowers; 

Another  bear  the  ewer ;  a  third  a  diaper; 

And  fay,  wil’t  pleafe  your  lordfhip  cool  your  hands  ?  Shaft. 

The  golden  ewer  a  maid  obfequious  brings,  , 

Replenilh’d  from  the  cool,  tranflucent  fprings  ; 

With  copious  water  the  bright  vafe  fupplies 
A  filver  laver,  of  capacious  fize : 

They  wafh.  Pope’s  Odyfey,  b.i.  1.  r  79. 

E'wry.  n.f  [from  ewer.]  An  office  in  the  king’s  houfhold, 
where  they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  the  king’s  table,  lay  the 
cloth,  and  ferve  up  water  in  filver  ewers  after  dinner.  Did. 

JEx.  A  Latin  prepofition  often  prefixed  to  compounded  words; 
fometimes  meaning  out ,  as  exbauft,  to  draw  out-,  fometimes 
only  enforcing  the  meaning,  and  fometimes  producing  little 
alteration. 

To  EXACE'RBATE.  v.  a.  [ exacerlo ,  Latin.]  To  imbitter; 
to  exafperate  ;  to  heighten  any  malignant  quality. 

ExACERB a'tion.  n.f  [from  exacerbate.} 

1.  Encreafe  of  malignity  ;  augmented  force  or  feverity. 

2.  Height  of  a  difeafe  ;  paroxyfm. 

The  patient  may  Arrive,  by  little  and  little,  to  overcome  the 
fvmptom  in  exacerbation-,  and  fo,  by  time,  turn  fuffering  into 
nature.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hi/lory,  N".  6i. 

Watchfulnefs  and  delirium,  and  exacerbation ,  every  other 
day.  Arhuthnct  on  Diet. 

Exacerva'tion.  n.f  [acervus,  Latin  ]  The  ad  of  heaping 
up.  Did. 

EXACT,  adj.  [ exaCtus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Nice;  without  failure  ;  without  deviation  from  rule. 

All  this,  exad  to  rule,  were  brought  about, 

Were  but  in  a  combat  in  the  lifts  left  out.  P ope' s  Eff.  on  Crit. 

2.  Methodical;  not  negligently  performed. 

What  if  you  and  I  enquire  how  money  matters  ftand  be¬ 
tween  us  ? — With  all  my  heart,  I  love  exad  dealing  ;  and  let 
Hocus  audit.  Arbuthnot’ s  "John  Bull. 

3.  Accurate  ;  not  negligent. 

Many  gentlemen  turn  out  of  the  feats  of  their  anceftors,  to 
make  way  for  fuch  new  mafters  as  have  been  more  exad  in 
their  accounts  than  themfelves.  Spectator,  Np.  174. 

4.  Honeft;  ftrid  ;  pundual. 

In  my  doing's  I  was  exad.  Eccluf.  li.  1 9. 

To  Exa'ct.  v.  a.  [esigo,  exadus ,  Latin  ] 

1.  To  require  authoritatively. 

Thou  now  exad'f  the  penalty. 

Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant’s  flefh.  Shatefp. 
Of  a  foreigner  thou  mayeft  exad  it  again  ;  but  1  hat  which 
is  thine  with  thy  brother,  thine  hand  {hall  releafe.  Deut.  xv.  3. 
Exad  of  fervants  to  be  faithful  and  diligent.  Taylor. 

From  us  his  foes  pronounc’d  glory  he  ex  ads.  Milton. 

The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  heaven 
Exads  feverity  from  all  our  thoughts.  Addifon s  Cato. 

2.  To  demand  of  right. 

Years  of  fervice  paft. 

From  grateful  fouls  exad  reward  at  laft.  Dryd.  Knight's  Tale. 
Where  theydefign  a  recompence  for  benefits  received,  they 
are  lefs  folicitous  to  make  it  when  it  is  exacted.  Smalridge. 

3.  To  fummon  ;  t©  enjoin. 

Let  us  defeend  now  therefore  from  this  top 
Of  fpeculation  ;  for  the  hour  precife 
Exafts  our  parting  hence.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xii. 

Duty, 

And  juftice  to  my  father’s  foul,  exad 

This  cruel  piety.  Denham’s  Sot.hy. 

To  Exa'ct.  v.  n.  To  praiSlife  extortion. 

The  enemy  (hall  not  exad  upon  him.  Pf  lxxx.  22. 

Exa'cter.  n.  f.  [from  exaCt.] 

1.  Extortioner;  one  who  claims  more  than  his  due,  or  claims 
his  due  with  outrage  and  feverity. 

The  poller  and  exader  of  fees  juftifies  the  common  refem- 
blance  of  the  courts  of  juftice  to  the  bufh,  whereunto  while 
the  fheep  flies  for  defence  in  weather,  he  is  fure  to  lofe  part 
of  the  fleece.  Bacon’s  Effays ,  Civ.  and  Mor. 

I  will  alfo  make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thine  exaders 
righteoufnefs.  4  IfAx.i'j. 

2.  Fie  that  demands  by  authority. 

Light  and  lewd  perfons,  efpecially  that  the  exader  of  the 
oath  did  neither  ufe  exhortation,  nor  examining  of  them  for 
taking  thereof,  were  eafily  luborned  to  make  an  affidavit  for 
money.  Bacon’s  Office  of  Alienation. 

3.  One  who  is  fevere  in  his  injunctions  or  his  demands. 

No  men  are  prone  to  be  greater  tyrants,  and  more  rigorous 
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exaders  upon  others,  than  fuch  whofe  pride  was  formerly  leaft 
difpofed  to  the  obedience  of  lawful  conftitutions.  K.  Charles . 

The  grateful  perfon  being  ftill  the  moft  fevere  exader  of 
himfelf,  not  only  confefles,  but  proclaims  his  debts.  South. 

There  is  no  way  to  deal  with  this  man  of  reafon,  this  rigid 
exaCl er  of  ftrid  demonftration  for  things  which  are  not  capable 
of  it.  Tillotfon. 

Exa'ction.  n.  f.  [from  exad. ] 

1.  The  ad  of  making  an  authoritative  demand,  or  levying  by 
force. 

If  he  fhould  break  his  day,  what  flnould  I  gain 

By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ?  Shaft.  Merck,  of  Venice. 

2.  Extortion  ;  unjuft  demand. 

They  vent  reproaches 

Moft  bitterly  on  you,  for  putter-on 

Of  thefe  e:  actions.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  VIII. 

Remove  violence  and  fpoil,  and  execute  judgment  and  juf¬ 
tice;  take  away  your  exactions  from  my  people.  Ez.  xlv.  9. 

As  the  firft  earl  did  firft  raife  the  greatnefs  of  that  houfe,  by 
Irifli  exactions  and  oppreffions  ;  foGirald  the  laft  earl  did  at  laft 
ruin  and  reduce  it  to  nothing,  by  ufing  the  like  extortions. 

Davies’s  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Atoll;  a  tribute  feverely  levied. 

They  have  not  made  bridges  over  the  rivers  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  their  fubjeds  as  well  as  ftrangers,  who  pay  an  un- 
reafonable  exaction  at  every  ferry  upon  the  leaft  ufing  of  the 
waters.  Addifon’ s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

ExaYti.y.  adv.  [from  exaCt.]  Accurately;  nicely  ;  thoroughly. 

Both  of  ’em  knew  mankind  exactly  well ;  for  both  of  ’em 
began  that  ftudy  in  themfelves.  Dryclen’s  Don  Sebaflian . 

The  religion  they  profefs  is  fuch,  that  the  more  exactly  it  is 
flirted  by  pure  unbiafled  reafon,  the  mere  reafonable  ftill  it  will 
be  found.  A 'tier bury  s  Sermonsi 

Exactness,  n.f  [from  e-ad.] 

1.  Accuracy;  nicety;  ftrid  conformity  to  rule  cr  fymmetry. 

The  experiments  were  all  made  with  the  utmoft  exadnefs 
and  cireumfpedion.  JVoodwavd  on  Foffils. 

In  wit,  as  nature,  what  affleds  our  hearts 

Is  not  th’  exadnefs  of  peculiar  parts; 

’Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call, 

But  the  joint  force  and  full  refult  of  all.  Pope’s  Eff.  on  Crit. 

The  balance  muft  be  held  by  a  third  hand,  who  is  to  deal 
power  with  the  utmoft  exadnefs  into  the  feveral  feales.  Swift. 

2.  Regularity  of  condud ;  ftridnefs  of  manners ;  care  not  to 
deviate. 

I  preferred  not  the  outward  peace  of  my  kingdoms  with 
men,  before  that  inward  exadnefs  of  confcience  before 
God.  King  Charles. 

They  think  that  their  exadnefs  in  one  duty  will  attone  for 
their  negled  of  another.  Rogers. 

To  EXAGGERATE,  v.  a.  [ exaggero ,  Latin.]  To  heighten 
by  reprefentation  ;  to  enlarge  by  hyperbolical  expreffions. 

Fie  had  exaggerated,  as  pathetically  as  he  could,  the  fenfe 
the  people  generally  had,  even  defpair  of  ever  feeing  an  end 
of  the  calamities.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man’s  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his 
crimes.  Addifon  s  Spedaior ,  NL  399. 

Exaggeration,  n  f.  [from  exaggerate.] 

1.  The  ad  of  heaping  together;  an  heap;  an  accumulation. 

Some  towns,  that  were  anciently  havens  and  ports,  are 
now,  by  exaggeration  of  fand  between  thofe  towns  and  the 
fea,  converted  into  firm  land.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  Hyperbolical  amplification. 

Exaggerations  of  the  prodigious  condefcenfions  in  the  prince 
to  pafs  good  laws,  would  have  an  odd  found  at  Weft- 
mi  nfter.  Swift. 

To  Fxa'gitate.  v.  a.  [c-agito,  Latin.] 

1.  To  (hake;  to  put  in  motion. 

The  warm  air  of  the  bed  exagitetes  the  blood.  Arhuthnct. 

2.  To  reproach;  to  purfue  with  invedives.  This  fenfe  is  now 
difufed,  being  purely  Latin. 

This  their  defed  and  imperfedion  I  had  rather  lament  in 
fuch  cafe  thaa  exagitate.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

Exagita'tion.  n.f.  [from  exagitate.]  The  ad  tf  (baking, 
or  agitating.  ^  Did. 

To  EXALT,  v.a.  [exalter,  French  ;  alt  us,  Latin;  ex  alto,  low 
Latin.] 

r.  To  raife  on  high. 

And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven, 
(halt  be  brought  down  to  hell.  Mat.  xi.  23. 

2.  To  elevate  to  power,  wealth,  or  dignity. 

Exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abafe  him  that  is  high.  Ezek. 

As  yet  exaltejl  thou  thyfeJf  againft  my  people,  that  thou 
wilt  not  let  them  go  ?  Ex.  ix.  17. 

How  longfhall  mine  enemy  be  exalted  over  me?  Pfx  iii.  2. 

3.  To  elevate  to  joy  or  confidence. 

The  covenanters  who  underftood  the  court,  and  their  own 
want  of  ftrength,  were  very  reafonably  exalted  with  this 
fuccefs.  *  Clarendon,  b.  iii. 

How  much  foever  the  king’s  friends  were  dejeded  upon  the 
paffing  thofe  two  ads,  it  is  certain,  they  who  thought  they  got 
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whatfoever  he  loft  were  mightily  exalted ,  and  thought  them- 
felvcs  now  fuperior  to  any  oppoiition.  Drydens  Ain.  Dedicat. 

4.  To  praife  ;  to  extol ;  to  magnify. 

O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name 
together.  _  Pf  xxxiv.  3. 

5.  To  raife  up  in  oppofttion  :  a  fcriptural  phrafe. 

Ae;ainft  whom  haft  thou  exalted  thy  voice,  and  lift  up  thine 
eyes  on  high  ?  2  Kings  xix.  22. 

6.  To  intend  ;  to  enforce. 

Now  Mars,  Ihe  faid,  let  fame  exalt  her  voice  ; 

Nor  let  thy  conquefts  only  he  her  choice.  Prior. 

7.  To  heighten  ;  to  improve  ;  to  refine  by  fire,  as  in  chemiftry. 

The  wild  animals  have  more  exercife,  have  their  juices 
more  elaborated  and  exalted ;  but,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
fibres  are  harder,  efpeeially  when  old.  Arbuthmt  on  Aliments. 

With  chymick  art  exalts  the  min’ral  pow’rs. 

And  draws  the  aromatick  fouls  of  fiow’rs.  Pope. 

They  meditate  what  will  be  the  effedl  of  their  compofition, 
and  whether  the  virtues  of  the  one  will  exalt  or  diminifh  the 
force  of  the  other,  or  corredt  any  of  its  nocent  qualities.  Watts. 

8.  To  elevate  in  didlion  or  fentiment. 

But  hear,  oh  hear,  in  what  exalted  ftrains,  1 

Sicilian  mufes,  through  thefe  happy  plains,  < 

Proclaim  Saturnian  times,  our  own  Apollo  reigns.  Rofc.  ) 

Exalt  a'tion.  n.f  [from  exalt. j 

1.  The  a£t  of  raifing  on  high. 

2.  Elevation  to  power,  or  dignity. 

She  put  oft'  the  garments  of  widowhood,  for  the  exaltation 
of  thofe  that  were  oppreffed.  >  Judith  x\ i.  8. 

The  former  was  an  humiliation  of  Deity,  the  latter  an 
humiliation  of  manhood ;  for  which  caufe  there  followed, 
upon  the  latter,  an  exaltation  of  that  which  was  humbled;  for 
with  power  lie  created  the  world,  but  reftoied  it  by  obedience. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  J.  54. 

3.  Moft  elevated  ftate ;  ftate  of  greatnefs  or  dignity. 

I  wonder'd  at  my  flight  and  change 
To  this  high  exaltation.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  v.  /.  90. 
In  God  ait  perfedtions,  in  their  higheft  degree  and  exalta- 
tirn ,  meet  together.  TUhtfin,  Sermon  1. 

You  are  as  much  efteemed,  and  as  much  beloved,  perhaps 

more  dreaded,  than  ever  you  were  in  your  higheft  exalta- 
.  ■  Swift. 

4.  Tin  pharmacy.]  Raifing  a  medicine  to  a  higher  degree  of 

virtue,  or  an  increafeof  the  moft  remarkable  property  of  any 
body.  ...  .  $»‘ncy. 

c.  Dignity  of  a  planet  in  which  its  powers  are  lnc.ealed. 

Aftrologers  tell  us,  that  the  fun  receives  his  exaltation  in  the 
fign  Aries.  ,  .  ...  ,r  .  ^ryden. 

Exa'men.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Examination;  difqmfition ;  en- 

<1UThis  confidered  together  with  a  ftrift  account,  and  critical 
examen  of  reafon,  will  alfo  diftradl  the  witty  determinations 
of  aftrolocrv.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv.  r.  12. 

Exa'minate.  n.f.  [  examinatus,  Latin.  ]  The  perfon  exa- 

mTnd’an  examination  where  a  freed  fervant,  who  having 
power  with  Claudius,  very  faucily  had  almoft  all  the  words, 
afked  in  fcorn  one  of  the  examinates ,  who  was  hkewife  a 
freed  fervant  of  Scribonianus ;  I  pray,  fir,  if  Scribonianus  had 
been  emperor,  what  would  you  have  done?  He  anfwered,  I 
would  have  flood  behind  his  chair  and  held  my  peace.  Bacon. 

Examination,  n.f  [examination  Latin.]  The  acl  of  exa¬ 
mining  by  queftions,  or  experiment;  accurate difquifition 

I  have  brought  him  forth,  that,  after  examination  had,  I 

might  have  fomewhat  to  write.  .  .  ^  xxv.  26. 

Different  men  leaving  out  or  putting  in  feveral  Ample  ideas 
according  to  their  various  examination ,  (kill,  or  oofervation  of 
the  fubjedf,  have  different  effences.  .  Locke. 

Examina'tor.  n.f  [Latin.]  An  examiner;  an  en- 

^Aninfercnce,  not  of  power  to  perfuade  a  ferious  exami- 

Brown  s  V ulgar  Lrrow  s ,  b.  vi.  c.  o. 
nator.  .  T  .  ^ 

To  EXA'MINE.  v.a.  [examino,  Latin. J 

1  To  try  a  perlbn  accufeit  or  fufpefled  by  interrogatories. 

Let  them  examine  themfelves  whether  they  repent  them 
.  C \;Qt» 

If  we  this  day  be  examined  of  the  good  deed  done  to  the 

t  man  iV’  9' 

1IT1We  ouXt,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  examine  our  fouls,  and 

provide  fo?  futurity.  _  lake's  Preparation  for  Death. 

2.  To  interrogate  a  witnefs.  .  .  , 

Command  his  accufers  to  come  unto  thee  by  examnmg  of 
whom  thyfelf  rnayeft  take  knowledge  of  all  thde  things.  Alts. 

3.  To  try  the  truth  or  falftood  of  any  propofmon 

4.  To  tryy  by  experiment,  or  obferyat, on  ;  narrowly  f, ft;  (can. 

To  write  what  may  fecurely  (land  the  ted 
Of  being  well  read  over  thnee  aOealt, 

Compare  each  phrafe,  examine  ev  ry  line. 

Weigh  ev’ry  word,  and  every  thought  refine. 

j.  To  make  enquiry  into ;  to  feared  into ;  to  fcrutinile 

5  When  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and  certamty  o  our 
knowledge,  I  found  it  had  a  near  connexion  with  words.  Lack. 


Exa'miner.  n.f  [from  examine .] 

1.  One  who  interrogates  a  criminal  or  evidence. 

A  crafty  clerk,  commiflioner,  or  examiner ,  will  make  a 
witnefs  Ipeak  what  he  truly  never  meant.  Hale's  Law  of  Engl. 

2.  One  who  fearches  or  tries  any  thing  ;  one  who  ferutinifes. 

So  much  diligence  is  not  altogether  neceffary,  but  it  will 
promote  the  fuccefs  ol  the  experiments,  and  by  a  very  feru- 
pulous  examiner  of  things  deferves  to  be  applied.  Newt.  Opt. 

Exa'mplary.  adj,  [from  example.]  Serving  for  example  or 
pattern  ;  propofed  to  imitation. 

We  are  not  of  opinion  that  nature,  in  working,  hath  before 
her  certain  examplary  draughts  or  patterns,  which  fubfifting  in 
the  bofom  of  the  Higheft,  and  -being  thence  difeovered,  fhc 
fixeth  her  eye  upon  them.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f  3. 

EXA'MPLE.  n.J.  [exemple,  French ;  exemplum,  Latin.] 

1.  Copy  or  pattern ;  that  which  is  propofed  to  be  refembled  or 
imitated. 

I  he  example  and  pattern  of  thofe  his  creatures  he  beheld 
in  all  eternity.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  TV or  Id. 

2.  Precedent ;  former  infiance  of  the  like. 

So  hot  a  fpeed,  with  fuch  advice  difpos’d, 

Such  temp’rate  order  in  fo  fierce  a  courfe, 

Doth  want  example.  Shakefpeare's  King  John. 

3.  Precedent  of  p-ood. 

Let  us  fhew  an  example  to  our  brethren.  Judith  viii.  24. 

Taught  this  by  his  example ,  whom  I  now 

Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  bleft  !  Milt.  Farad.  Lojl. 

4.  A  perfon  fit  to  be  propofed  as  a  pattern. 

Be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers.  1  Tim.  iv.  12. 

5.  One  punifhed  for  the  admonition  of  others. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  giving  themfelves  over  to  fornica¬ 
tion,  are  fet  forth  for  an  example ,  fuftering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire.  Jude  vii. 

6.  Influence  which  difpofes  to  imitation. 

When  virtue  is  prefent,  men  take  example  at  it ;  and  when 
it  is  gone,  they  defire  it.  TVifd.  iv.  2. 

Example  is  a  motive  of  a  very  prevailing  force  on  the 
aiftions  of  men.  .  Rogers ,  Sermon  4. 

7.  Inftance;  illuftration  of  a  general  pofition  by  fome  particu¬ 
lar  fpecification. 

Can  we,  for  example ,  give  the  praife  of  valour  to  a  man, 
who,  feeing  his  gods  prophaned,  fhould  want  the  courage  to 
defend  them  ?  Dryden's  Virg.  Ain.  Dedication. 

8.  Inftance  in  which  a  rule  is  illuftrated  by  an  application. 

My  reafon  is  fufficiently  convinced  both  of  the  truth  and 
ufefulnefs  of  his  precepts :  it  is  to  pretend  that  I  have,  at  leaft 
in  fome  places,  made  examples  to  his  rules.  Dryden. 

To  Exa'mple.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  exampjify ;  to 
give  an  inftance  of. 

The  proof  whereof  I  faw  fufficiently  exampled  in  thefe  late 
wars  of  Munfter.  _  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

Exa'nguious.  adj.  [  exanguis ,  Latin.  ]  Having  no  blood  ; 
formed  with  animal  juices,  not  fanguineous. 

Hereby  they  confound  the  generation  of  perfect  animals 
with  imperfedt,  fanguineous  with  exanguicus.  Brown. 

The  infedts,  if  we  take  in  the  exanguious ,  both  terreftial 
and  aquatick,  may  for  number  vie  even  with  plants.  Ray. 

Exa'nimate.  adj.  [ exanimatus ,  Latin.] 

j.  Lifelefs;  dead. 

2.  Spiritlefs ;  deprefled. 

The  grey  morn 

Lifts  her  pale  luftre  on  the  paler  wretch. 

Exanimate  by  love.  Thomfons  Spring,  l.  1047. 

ExanimaYion.  n.f  [from  exanimate.']  Deprivation  of 

life-  .  .  .  Diet. 

Exa'nimous.  adj.  [exanimis,  Latin.]  Lifelefs;  dead;  killed. 

EX  ANT  HE' MATA.  n.  f  [  ]  Effiorefcencies  j 

eruptions;  breaking  out;  puftules. 

Exanthematous,  adj.  [from  exanthemata.]  Puftulous;  ef- 
florefeent;  eruptive. 

To  EXAN1  LA' I E.  n.f.  [exantic ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  draw  out, 

2.  To  exhauft;  to  wafte  away. 

By  time  thofe  feeds  are  wearied  or  exantlated ,  or  unable 'to 
adl  their  parts  any  longer.  Boyle's  Scept.  Chym. 

ExantlaYion.  n.f.  [from  exantlate.]  The  adt  of  drawing 
out ;  exhauftion. 

Exar  a'tion.  n.f  [exaro,  Lat.]  The  manual  adl  of  writing; 
the  manner  of  manual  writing.  Dift. 

Exarticula'tion.  n.f.  [ex  and  artieulus,  Latin.]  The  dif- 
location  of  a  joint.  DM. 

To  EXASPERATE,  v.  a.  [, exafpero ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  provoke;  to  enrage;  to  irritate;  to  anger;  to  make 
furious. 

To  take  the  widow, 

Exafperates ,  makes  mad  her  filler  Goneril.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 

The  people  of  Italy,  who  run  into  news  and  politicks, 
have  fomething;  to  exafperate  them  againft  the  king-  of  France 

Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

2.  To  heighten  a  difference;  to  aggravate  ;  to  embitter. 

Matters  grew  more  exafperate  between  the  two  kings  of 

England 
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England  and  France,  for  the  auxiliary  forces  of  French  and 
Englifh  were  much  blooded  one  againft  another.  Bacon, 

When  our  ambition  is  unable  to  attain  its  end,  it  is  not 
only  wearied,  but  exafperated  too  at  the  vanity  of  its  labours. 

Parnel  to  Pope. 

3.  To  exacerbate ;  to  heighten  malignity. 

The  plaifter  alone  would  pen  tlie  humour  already  contained 
in  the  part,  and  fo  exafperate  it  Bacons  Natural  Hijlory. 
Exaspera'ter.  n.f  [from  exaferate. ]  He  that  exafperates, 
or  provokes  ;  a  provoker. 

Exasperation,  n.f.  [from  exafperate .] 

1.  Aggravation;  malignant  reprelentation. 

My  going  to  demand  juftice  upon  the  five  members,  my 
enemies  loaded  with  all  the  obloquies  and  exafperations  they 
Could.  King  Charles, 

z.  Provocation:  irritation;  incitement  to  rage. 

Their  ill  uiage  and  exafperations  of  him,  and  his  zeal  for 
maintaining  his  argument,  difpofed  him  to  take  liberty.  TVoodw. 
To  EXAU'CTORATE.  v.  a.  [ exaudoro ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  difmifs  from  fervice. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  benefice. 

Arch  hereticks,  in  the  primitive  days  of  Chriflianity,  were 
by  the  church  treated  with  no  other  punifhme'nt  than  excom¬ 
munication,  and  by  exaudoraiing  and  depriving  them  of  their 
degrees  therein.  Ayliffe' s  Parergon. 

Exautora'tion.  n.f.  [from  exaudorate.] 

1.  Difmiflion  from  fervice. 

2.  Deprivation  ;  degradation. 

Depofition,  degradation,  or  exaudoration,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  removing  of  a  perfon  from  fome  dignity  or  order  in 
the  church,  and  the  depriving  him  of  his  ecclefiaftical  prefer¬ 
ments.  Ayliffe’ s  Parergon. 

ExCANDe'sCENCE.  1  r  r  ir  t  -•  -1 

.  >  n.  .  \  excande  co,  Eatvn.J 

ExCANDE  SCENCY.  )  J 

1.  Heat;  the  {late  of  growing  hot. 

2.  Anger  ;  the  ftate  of  growing  angry. 

Excanta'tion.  n.f  [ excanto ,  Latin.]  Difenchantment  by 
a  counter-charm. 

To  Exca'rnate.  v.  a.  [ex  and  carnes ,  Latin.]  To  clear  from 

flefh. 

The  fpleen  is  mod  curioufly  excarnated ,  and  the  veflels 
filled  with  wax,  whereby  its  fibres  and  vefiels  are  very  well 
feen.  Grew’s  Mufaum. 

Excarnifica'tion.  n.f.  [ excarnifico ,  Latin.]  The  a£t  of 
taking  away  the  flefh. 

To  L'XCAVATE.  v.  a.  [excavo,  Latin.]  To  hollow;  to  cut 
into  hollows. 

The  cups,  gilt  with  a  golden  border  about  the  brim,  were 
of  that  wonderful  fmalnefs,  that  Faber  put  a  thoufand  of  them 
into  an  excavated  pepper-corn.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Though  nitrous  tempefls,  and  clandeftine  death. 

Fill’d  the  deep  caves,  and  num’rous  vaults  beneath, 

Which  form’d  with  art,  and  wrought  with  endlefs  toil. 

Ran  through  the  faithlefs  excavated  foil, 

See  the  unweary’d  Briton  delves  his  way. 

And  to  the  caverns  lets  in  war  and  day.  Blackm.  Creation. 
Flat  thecae,  fome  like  hats,  fome  like  buttons,  excavated 
in  the  middle.  Derhams  Phyfico-Theclogy. 

ExcavaTion.  n.f.  [from  excavate.] 

1.  The  a<5!  of  cutting  into  hollows. 

2.  The  hollow  formed  ;  the  cavity. 

While  our  eye  meafures  the  eminent  and  the  hollowed  parts 
of  pillars,  the  total  objedt  appeareth  the  bigger ;  and  fo,  as 
much  as  thofe  excavations  do  fubftradl,  is  fupplied  by  a  fallacy 
of  the  fight.  JVottons  Architecture. 

To  EXCE'ED.  v.  a.  [ excedo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  outgo. 

Nor  did  any  of  the  crufts  much  exceed  half  an  inch  in 
thicknefs.  Woodward  on  Foffds. 

2.  To  excel;  to  furpafs. 

Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  i  Kings  x.  23. 
To  Exce'ed.  v.  n. 

1.  To  go  too  far  ;  to  pafs  the  bounds  of  fitnefs. 

In  your  prayers,  and  places  of  religion,  ufe  reverent  pof- 
tures  and  great  attention,  remembering  that  we  fpeak  to  God, 
in  our  reverence  to  whom  we  cannot  poflibly  exceed.  Taylor. 

2.  To  go  beyond  any  limits. 

Forty  ftripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed.  Deutr.  xxv. 

3.  To  bear  the  greater  proportion. 

Juftice  muft  punifh  the  rebellious  deed  ; 

Yet  punifh  fo,  as  pity  fhall  exceed.  Dryd.  State  of  Innocence. 
Exceeding,  participial  adj.  [from  exceed.]  Great  in  quan¬ 
tity,  extent,  or  duration. 

He  faith,  that  cities  were  built  an  exceeding  fpace  of  time 
before  the  great  flood.  Raleigh's  Hi/lory  of  the  World. 

Exceeding,  adv.  [  This  word  is  not  analogical,  but  has  been 
long  admitted  and  eftablilhed.]  In  a  very  great  degree ;  emi¬ 
nently. 

The  country  is  fuppofed  to  be  exceeding  rich.  Abbot. 

*1  he  Genoefe  were  exceeding  powerful  by  fea,  and  had 
many  places  in  the  Eaft,  and  contended  often  with  the  Vene¬ 
tians  for  fuperiority.  Raleigh. 


Talk  no  more  fo  exceeding  proudly ;  let  not  arrogance  come 
out  of  your  mouth.  t  Sa.  ii.  3. 

The  adlion  of  the  Iliad  and  that  of  the  iEneid  were  in 
themfelves  exceeding  fhort ;  but  are  beautifully  extended  and 
diverfified  by  the  invention  of  epifodes,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  gods.  Addifons  Spectator ,  N°.  267. 

The  ferum  of  the  blood  affords,  by  diftillation,  an  ex.ecd- 
ing  limpid  water,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  Arbuthn.  on  A  im. 
Exce'edingly.  adv.  [from  exceeding]  To  a  great  degree; 
greatly ;  very  much. 

'I 'hey  cried  out  the  more  exceedingly,  crucify  him.  Mar.  xv. 
Ifaac  trembled  exceedingly.  Gen.  xxvii.  33. 

I  he  earl  of  Surrey,  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  much  feared 
of  the  king's  enemies,  and  exceedingly  beloved  of  the  king’s 
fubjedis.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Precious  ftones  look  exceedingly  well,  when  they  are  fet  in 
thofe  places  which  we  would  make  to  come  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Drydens  Dufrcfnoy. 

Is  not  this  medium  exceedingly  more  rare  and  fubtile  than 
the  air,  and  exceedingly  more  elaftick  and  adlive  l  Newt.  Oft. 
To  EXCE'L.  v.  a.  [ excello ,  Latin.]  To  outgo  in  good  quali¬ 
ties ;  to  furpafs. 

Venus  her  myrtle,  Phcebus  has  his  bays; 

Tea  both  excels,  which  you  vouchfafe  to  praife.  Waller. 

How  heroes  rife,  how  patriots  fet, 

Thy  father’s  bloom  and  death  may  tell  ; 

Excelling  others,  thefe  were  great ; 

Thou,  greater  ftill,  muft  thefe  excel.  Prior. 

To  ExceY.  v.  n.  To  have  good  qualities  in  a  great  degree; 
to  be  eminent ;  to  be  excellent. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  fing, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling.  Shakefp.  Tivo  Gent,  of  l crona. 
Reuben,  unftable  as  water,  thou  fhalt  not  excel.  Gen.  xlix. 
It  is  not  only  in  order  of  nature  for  him  to  govern,  that  is, 
the  more  intelligent ;  but  there  is  no  lefs  required,  courage  to 
protedl,  and,  above  all,  honefty  and  probity  to  abftain  from 
injury  :  fo  fitnefs  to  govern  is  a  perplexed  bufinefs.  Some 
men,  fome  nations,  excel  in  the  one  ability,  fome  in  the 
other.  Bacon s  Holy  War. 

Company  are  to  be  avoided  that  aFe  good  for  nothing ; 
thofe  to  be  fought  and  frequented  that  excel  in  fome  quality  or 
other.  Temple. 

He  match’d  their  beauties  where  they  moft  excel ; 

Of  love  fung  better,  and  of  arms  as  well.  Drydcn . 

Let  thofe  teach  others,  who  themfelves  qxcel. 

And  cenfure  freely,  who  have  written  well.  Pope. 

Excellency  \n‘f'  [excel^encG  French;  excellentia,  Latin.] 

1.  The  ftate  of  abounding  in  any  good  quality. 

2.  Dignity ;  high  rank  in  exiftence. 

'•Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  bafe  defires  fhould  fo  extin guifh  in 
men  the  fenfe  of  their  own  excellency ,  as  to  make  them  willing 
that  their  fouls  fhould  be  like  to  the  fouls  of  beafts,  mortal 
and  corruptible  with  their  bodies  ?  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  2. 

I  know  not  why  a  fiend  may  not  deceive  a  creature  of  more 
excellency  than  himfelf,  but  yet  a  creature.  Drydens  Juv.  Dedic. 

3.  The  ftate  of  excelling  in  any  thing. 

I  have,  amongft  men  of  parts  and  bufinefs,  feldom  heard 
any  one  commended  for  having  an  excellency  in  mufick.  Locke. 

4.  That  in  which  one  excels. 

The  criticifms  have  been  made  rather  to  difeover  beauties 
and  excellencies  than  their  faults  and  imperfections.  Addif  Sped. 

5.  Purity ;  goodnefs. 

She  loves  him  with  that  excellence , 

That  angels  love  good  men  with.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  VIII. 

6.  A  title  of  honour.  It  is  now  ufually  applied  to  generals  of 
an  army,  ambalTadors,  and  governors. 

>  They  humbly  fue  unto  your  excellence , 

To  have  a  goodly  peace  concluded  of.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
Excellent,  adj.  [exa  liens,  Latin.] 

1.  Of  great  virtue;  of  great  worth  ;  of  great  dignity. 

Arts  and  fciences  are  excellent ,  in  order  to  certain  ends.  Tayl. 

2.  Eminent  in  any  good  quality. 

He  is  excellent  in  power  and  in  judgment,  fob  xxxvii.  33. 
E'xcellently.  adv.  [from  excellent.] 

1.  Well ;  in  a  high  degree. 

He  determines  that  man  was  eredf,  becaufe  he  was  made 
with  hands,  as  he  excellently  declareth.  Brown’s  Vu'g.  Errours. 

That  was  excellently  obferved,  fays  I,  when  I  read  a  pafiage 
in  an  author,  where  his  opinion  agrees  with  mine.  Swift. 

3.  To  an  eminent  decree. 

Comedy  is  both  excellently  inftrudfive  and  extremely  plea- 
fant;  fatyr  lafhes  vice  into  reformation;  and  humour  repre- 
fents  folly,  fo  as  to  render  it  ridiculous.  Dryd.  St.  of  Inn.  Pref. 
To  EXCE'PT.  */.  a.  [excibio,  Latin  ] 

1.  To  leave  out,  and  fpecify  as  left  out  of  a  general  precept,  or 
pofition. 

But  when  he  faith,  all  things  are  put  under  him,  it  is  mani- 
feft,  that  he  is  excepted  which  did  put  all  things  under  him. 

1  Ccr.  xv.  27. 

Adam,  behold 

Th’  effedls,  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 

In 
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EXC  . 

In  fomc  to  fpring  from  thee,  who  never  touch’d 

r£h’  excepted  tree.,  Miltons  ParadiJ'e  L  jt ,  b.  xi.  /.  42 6. 

To  Exce  p  r.  v.  n.  To  object  ;  to  make  objedtions. 

A  fucceflion  which  our  author  could  not  except  againft.  Locke. 

Exce'pt.  P'c  ojit.  [from  the  verb.  This  word,  Iona;  taken  as 
a  prepolition  or  conjunction,  is  originally  the  participle  paflive 
of  the  verb ;  which,  like  moft  others,  had  for  its  parti¬ 
ciple  two  terminations,  except  or  excepted.  All  except  one , 
is  all ,  one  excepted.  Except  may  be,  according  to  the  Teu- 
tonick  idiom,  the  imperative  mood :  all,  except  one  ;  that  is, 
all  but  one,  which  you  mud  except  j 

1.  Exclufively  of ;  without  inclufion  of. 

Richard  except ,  tbofe,  whom  we  fight  a°;airift, 

Had  rather  have  us  win  than  him  they  follow.  Shot.  R.  III. 

God  and  his  fon  except. 

Nought  valued  he  nor  fear’d.  Milton. 

2.  Unlefs. 

It  is  neceflary  to  know  our  duty,  becaufe  ’tis  neceflary  for 
us  to  do  it ;  and  it  is  impoflible  to  do  it,  except  we  know  it.  Till. 

Excepting,  prep.cfit.  [from  except.  See  EXCEPT.]  With¬ 
out  inclufion  of ;  with  exception  of.  An  improper  word* 

What,  fince  the  pretor  did  my  fetters  loofe, 

May  I  not  live  without  controul  and  awe, 

Excef  ting  fin  1  the  letter  of  the  law.  Dry  den's  Per/  Sat.  5.' 
People  come  into  the  world  in  T urkey  the  fame  way  they 
do  here  ;  and  yet,  excepting  the  royal  family,  they  get  but  little 
by  Collier  in  Duelling. 

Exception,  n.  f  [from  except ;  exceptio,  Latin.] 

1 .  Exclufion  from  the  things  comprehended  in  a  precept,  or  po- 
1'ition ;  exclufion  of  any  perfon  from  a  general  law. 

When  God  renewed  this  charter  of  man’s  fovereignty  over 
the  creatures  to  Noah  and  his  family,  we  find  no  exception  at 
all ;  but  that  Cham  flood  as  fully  invefted  with  this  right  as  any 
of  his  brethren.  South’s  Sermons, 

2.  It  fhould  have  from  before  the  rule  or  law  to  which  the  excep¬ 
tion  refers ;  but  it  is  fometimes  inaccurately  ufed  with  to. 

Let  the  money  be  raifed  on  land,-  with  an  exception  to  fome 
of  the  more  barren  parts,  that  might  be  tax-free.  AddiJ'on. 

Pleads,  in  exception  to  all  gen’ral  rules, 

Your  tafle  of  follies  with  our  fcorn  of  fools.  Pope’s  Epijlles. 

3.  Thing  excepted  or  fpecified  in  exception. 

Every  adt  of  parliament  was  not  previous  to  what  it  en¬ 
abled  ;  unlefs  thofe  two,  by  which  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  fir 
John  Fenwick  loft  their  heads  may  pafs  for  exceptions.  Swift. 

Who  firft  taught  fouls  enflav’d,  and  realms  undone, 

Th’  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one  ; 

That  proud  exception  to  all  nature’s  laws, 

T’  invert  the  world  and  counterwork  its  caufe.  Pope's  EJJays. 

4.  Objection ;  cavil.  With  againjl  or  to. 

Your  aflertion  hath  drawn  us  to  make  fearch  whether  thefe 
be  juft  exceptions  againjl  the  cuftoms  of  our  church,  when  ye 
plead  that  they  are  the  fame  which  the  church  of  Rome  hath, 
or  that  they  are  not  the  fame  which  fome  other  reformed 
churches  have  devifed.  Hooker,  Preface. 

He  may  have  exceptions  peremptory  againjl  the  jurors,  of 
which  he  then  {hall  (hew  caufe.  *  Spenfer. 

Revelations  will  foon  be  difeerned  to  be  extremely  condu¬ 
cive  to  reforming  men’s  lives,  fuch  as  will  anfwer  all  objec¬ 
tions  and  exceptions  of  flelh  and  blood  againfl  it.  Hajnmond. 

I  will  anfwer  what  exceptions  they  can  have  againjl  our  ac¬ 
count,  and  confute  all  the  reafons  and  explications  they  can 
give  of  their  own.  Bentley's  Sermom. 

£.  Peevifhdifiike  ;  offence  taken. 

I  fear’d  to  fhew  my  father  Julia’s  letter, 

Left  he  fhould  take  exceptions  to  my  love.  Shakefpeare. 

He  firft  took  exception  at  this  badge. 

Pronouncing,  that  the  palenefs  of  this  flow’r 
Bewray’d  the  faintnefs  of  my  mafter’s  heart.  Shah.  Hen.  VI. 
Rodorigo,  thou  haft  taken  againft  me  an  exception ;  but 
I  proteft  I  have  dealt  inoft  directly  in  thy  affair.  Sh:  Othello , 
He  gave  fir  James  Tirrel  great  thanks  ;  but  took  exception  to 
the  place  of  their  burial,  being  too  bafe  for  them  that  were 
•king’s  children.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Exceptionable.^,  [from  exception.]  Liable  to  objection. 
The  only  piece  of  pleafantry  is  where  the  evil  fpirits  rally 
the  angels  upon  the  fuccefs  of  their  artillery  :  this  paffage  I 
look  upon  to  be  the  moft  exceptionable  in  the  whole  poem.  Add. 

Exce  ptions,  adj.  [from  except.]  Peevifh ;  froward ;  full  of 
objections;  quarrelfome. 

They  are  fo  fupercilious,  {harp,  troublefome,  fierce,  and 
exceptious ,  that  they  are  not  only  Abort  of  the  true  character  of 
Friendlhip,  but  become  the  very  fores  and  burdens  of  fociety. 

South's  Sermons. 

Exce'ptive.  adj.  [from  except.]  Including  an  exception. 

Exceptive  propofitions  will  make  complex  fyllogifms,  as 
none  but  phyficians  came  to  the  confultation  :  the  nurfe  is  no 
pbyfician,  therefore  the  nurfe  came  not  to  the  confultation. 

Watts’s  Logick. 

Exce'ptless.  adj.  [from  except.]  Omitting  or  neglecting  all 
exception;  general;  univerfal. 

Forgive  my  gen’ral  and  e xceptlefs  rafhnefs. 

Perpetual  fober  gods !  I  do  proclaim 


t)ne  honeli  man.  Shakefpeare’ s  Timed. 

Exceptor,  n.f  [from  except]  Objecter ;  one  that  makei 
exceptions. 

1  he  exceptor  makes  a  reflection,  upon  the  impropriety  of 
thofe  expreflions.  Bilrnet ’,  Theory  of  the  h  nr  th. 

To  ExCI-'rn.  v.  a.  [ exccrno ,  Latin.]  To  {train  out ;  to  fepa- 
rate  or  emit  by  {trainers  ;  to  (end  out  by  excretion. 

f  hat  which  is  dead,  or  corrupted,  or  excel  tied,  bath  anti¬ 
pathy  with  the  fame  thing  when  it  is  alive  and  found,  and 
With  thofe  parts  which  do  extern.  Bacon  >  Natural  Hijlory. 

Exercife  firft  fendeth  nouriftirhent  into  the  parts ;  afid  fe- 
condly,  helpeth  to  ex  can  by  fweat,  and  fo  maketh  the  parts 
affimiiatc.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory,  N  ,  ajy. 

An  unguent  or  pap  prepared,  with  an  open  veflcl  to  excerri 
it  into.  fay  on  the  Creation. 

Excerption,  k.  f.  [ cx.erptio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  adt  of  gleaning;  feledting. 

2.  7  he  thing  gleaned  or  felected. 

Times  have  confumed  his  works,  faving  fomfe  few  ex¬ 
cerptions.  Raleighi 

EXCE'SS.  n.f.  [excejfus,  Latin.] 

I*  More  than  enough;  fuperfluity. 

Arriongft  the  heaps  of  thefe  excejfes  and  fuperfluities,  there  is 
efpied  the  want  of  a  principal  part  of  duty.  Hooker,  b.  v.f  43. 

Goodnefs  anfwers  to  the  theological  virtue  charity,  and  ad¬ 
mits  no  excefs  but  error:  the  deiire  of  power  in  excefs  caufed 
the  angels  to  fall ;  the  defire  of  knowledge  in  excefs  caufed 
man  to  fall ;  but  in  charity  there  is  no  excejs,  neither  can  angel 
or  man  come  in  danger  by  it.  Bacons  EJJays. 

Members  are  crooked  or  diftorted,  or  di {proportionate  to 
the  reft,  either  in  excefs  or  defeat.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  Exuberance;  adt  of  exceeding;  comparative  exuberance. 

Let  the  fuperfluous  and  lull  dieted  man, 

That  braves  your  ordinance,  feel  your  power  quickly; 

So  diftribution  {hall  undo  excefs. 

And  each  man  have  enough.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear . 

7  he  feveral  rays  in  that  white  light  retain  their  colorifick 
qualities,  by  which  thofe  of  any  fort,  whenever  they  become 
more  copious  than  the  reft,  do  by  their  excefs  and  predomi¬ 
nance  caufe  their  proper  colour  to  appear.  Newton’s  Opt, 

3.  Intemperance;  unreafonable  indulgence  in  meat  and  drink. 

It  was  excefs  of  wine  that  fet  him  On; 

And  on  his  more  advice  we  pardon  him.  Shakefp.  Hen.  V. 
There  will  be  need  firft  of  temperance  in  diet ;  for  the 
body,  once  heavy  with  excefs  and  furfeits,  hangs  plummets  on 
the  nebler  parts.  Duppa’s  Rules  for  Devotion. 

4*  Violence  of  paffion. 

5.  Tranfgreflion  of  due  limits. 

A  popular  fway,  by  forcing  kings  to  give 
More  than  was  fit  for  fubjedts  to  receive. 

Ran  to  the  fame  extremes ;  and  one  excefs 
Made  both,  by  ftriving  to  be  greater,  lefs.  Denham , 

Hofpitality  fometimes  degenerates  into  profufenefs  :  evert 
parfimony  iifelf,  which  fits  but  ill  upon  a  publick  figure,  is 
yet  the  more  pardonable  excefs  of  the  two.  Atterbury s  Sermons. 

Excessive,  adj.  [cxcejjf,  French  ;  from  excefs.] 

1 .  Beyond  the  common  proportion  of  quantity  or  bulk. 

If  panicum  be  laid  below  and  about  the  bottom  of  a  root; 
it  will  caufe  the  root  to  grow  to  an  excejfive  blgnefs.  Bacon. 

2.  Vehement  beyond  meafure  in  kindnefs  or  diflike. 

Be  not  excejfive  toward  any.  Eccluf  xxxiii.  291 

7  he  people  whofe  property  it  is,  by  excejjive  favour,  to 
bring  great  men  to  mifery,  and  then  to  be  excejfive  in  pity; 
departed  away  grieved  and  afraid.  Hayivard. 

Excessively,  adv.  [from  excejfive.]  Exceedingly;  eminent¬ 
ly;  in  a  great  degree. 

A  man  mull  be  excejfively  ftupid,  as  well  as  uncharitable; 
who  believes  there  is  no  virtue  but  on  his  own  fide.  AddiJ'on. 

To  EXCHA'NGE.  v.  a.  [exchanger,  French ;  excambiare,  low 
Latin.] 

1.  To  give  or  quit  one  thing  for  the  fake  of  gaining  another. 

I  hey  {hall  not  fell  of  it,  neither  exchange  nor  alienate  the 
firft  fruits.  Ezek.  xlviii.  1 4. 

Exchange  his  fheep  for  {hells,  or  wool  for  a  fparkling  pebble; 
or  a  diamond.  Locke. 

Take  delight  in  the  good  things  of  this  world,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
member  that  we  are  to  part  with  them,  and  to  exchange  them 
for  more  excellent  and  durable  enjoyments.  Atterbury  s  Serm . 

2.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally. 

Exchange  forgivenefs  with  me,  noble  Hamlet ; 

Mine  and  my  father’s  blood,  be  not  upon  thee, 

Nor  thine  on  me.  Sbakejjearc s  Hamlet. 

Words  having  naturally  no  fignification,  the  idea  muft  be 
learned  by  thofe  who  would  exchange  thoughts,  and  hold  intel¬ 
ligible  difcourfe  with  others.  Locke. 

Here  then  exchange  we  mutually  forgivenefs, 

So  may  the  guilt  of  all  my  broken  vows, 

My  perjuries  to  thee,  be  all  forgotten.  Rave's  Jane  Shore, 

3.  It  has  with  before  the  perfon  with  whom  the  exchange  is  made, 
and  for  before  the  thing  taken  in  exchange. 

The  king  called  in  the  old  money,  and  ere£led  exchanges 
where  the  weight  of  old  money  was  exchanged  fr  new.  Camd. 

S  L  Being 
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Being  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  fafhions  of  his  own 
country,  he  has  fomething  to  exchange  with  thofe  abroad.  Locke. 

Excha'nge.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

J.  The  a£l  of  giving  and  receiving  reciprocally. 

And  thus  they  parted  with  exchange  of  harms ; 

Much  blood  the  monders  loft,  and  they  their  arms.  Haller. 
They  lend  their  corn,  they  make  exchanges,  ;  they  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  ferve  one  another.  Addifon. 

2.  Traffick  by  permutation. 

1  he  world  is  maintained  by  intercourfe  ;  and  the  whole 
courfe  of  nature  is  a  great  exchange ,  in  which  one  good  turn 

is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  dated  price  of  another.  South’s  Serm. 

3.  The  form  or  a<d  of  transferring,  properly  by  bills  or  notes. 

I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  mud  here  deliver  them.  Shakefpeare. 

4.  The  balance  of  the  money  of  different  nations. 

He  was  fkilful  in  the  exchange  beyond  feas,  and  in  all  the 
circumdances  and  practices  thereof.  Hajward  cn  Edward  VI. 

5.  The  thing  given  in  return  for  fomething  received. 

Thou  art  arm’d,  Glo’der ;  let  the  trumpet  found  : 

If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  perfon 
Thy  heinous,  manifed,  and  many  treafons, 

There  is  my  pledge  :  I’ll  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 

■ — There’s  my  exchange  ;  what  in  the  world  he  is 

That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 

Spend  all  I  have,  only  give  me  fo  much  time  in  exchange  of 

it.  Shakefp.  Merry  IVives  of  IVindjor. 
It  made  not  the  filver  coined  go  for  more  than  its  value  in 

all  things  to  be  bought ;  but  jud  fo  much  as  the  denomination 
was  raifed,  jud  fo  much  lefs  of  commodity  had  the  buyer  in 
exchange  for  it.  Locke. 

If  blood  you  feek,  I  will  my  own  refign  : 

O  fpare  her  life,  and  in  exchange  take  mine.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 

6.  The  thing  received  in  return  for  fomething  given. 

The  refpedf  and  love  which  was  paid  you  by  all,  who  had 
the  happinefs  to  know  you,  was  a  wife  exchange  for  the  honours 
of  the  court.  Dry  den. 

7.  The  place  where  the  merchants  meet  to  negociate  their 
.  affairs ;  place  of  fale. 

He  that  ufes  the  fame  words  fometimes  in  one,  and  fome- 
limes  in  another  fignification,  ought  to  pafs,  in  the  fchools, 
for  as  fair  a  man,  as  he  does,  in  the  market  and  exchange ,  who 
fells  feveral  things  under  the  fame  name.  Locke. 

No  thing,  no  place  is  drange. 

While  his  fair  bofom  is  the  world’s  exchange.  Denham. 

Exceia'nger.  n.f.  [from  exchange.]  One  who  pra£tifes  ex¬ 
change. 

Whild  bullion  may  be  had  for  a  fmall  price  more  than  the 
weight  of  our  current  cafh,  thefe  exchangers  generally  chufe 
rather  to  buy  bullion  than  run  the  rifk  of  melting  down  our 
Coin,  which  is  criminal  by  the  law.  Locke. 

Exche'at.  »./.  See  Escheat. 

The  fons  of  day  he  favoureth,  I  fee. 

And  by  my  ruins  thinks  to  make  them  great : 

To  make  one  great  by  others  lofs,  is  bad  excheat.  Fai.  £ht. 

Exche'ator.  n.f  See  Escheator. 

Thefe  earls  and  dukes  appointed  their  fpecial  officers;  as 
fheriff,  admiral,  receiver,  havener,  cudomer,  butler,  fearcher, 
comptroller*  gager,  excheator ,  feodary,  auditor,  and  clerk  of 
the  market.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Exch  e'quer.  n.f.  [ efehequeir ,  Norman  French  ;  fchaccharium , 
low  Latin,  from  fchatz ,  a  treafure,  German.]  The  court  to 
which  are  brought  all  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  crown. 
It  confids  of  two  parts  ;  whereof  one  dealeth  fpecially  in  the 
hearing  and  deciding  of  all  caufes  appertaining  to  the  king’s 
coffers  :  the  other  is  called  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  which 
is  properly  employed  in  the  receiving  and  paying  of  money. 

.  It  is  alfo  a  court  of  record,  wherein  all  caufes  touching  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  are  handled.  Harris. 

I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  diall  be  exchequers 
to  me :  they  fhall  be  my  Ead  and  W ed  Indies.  Shakefpeare. 

Y our  treafures 

Are  quite  exhauded,  the  exchequers  empty.  Denham’s  Sophy. 
Clipped  money  will  pafs  whild  the  king’s  bankers  and  at  lad 
the  exchequer  takes  it.  Locke. 

EXCI'SE.  n.f.  [ accijs ,  Dutch;  excifum ,  Latin,]  A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not  by  the  com¬ 
mon  judges  of  property,  but  wretches  hired  by  thofe  to  whom 
excife  is  paid. 

The  people  fhould  pay  a  ratable  tax  for  their  flieep,  and  an 
excife  for  every  thing  which  they  fhould  eat.  Hayward. 

Ambitious  now  to  take  excife 

Of  a  more  fragrant  paradife.  Clcaveland. 

Excife , 

With  hundred  rows  of  teeth,  the  (hark  exceeds. 

And  on  all  trades  like  Caffawar  die  feeds.  Marvel. 

Can  hire  large  houfes,  and  opprefs  the  poor. 

By  farm’d  excife.  Dry  den  s  Juvenal ,  Sat.  3. 

To  Exci'sb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  levy  excife  upon  a 
perfon  or  thing. 

In  South-fea  days,  not  happier  when  furmis’d 
I  he  lord  of  thoufands,  than  if  now  excis’d.  Pope's  Horace. 
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Exciseman7,  n.f.  [excife  and  man.]  An  officer  who  infpecH 
commodities,  and  rates  their  excife. 

Exci'sion.  n.f  [ excifto ,  Latin.]  Extirpation;  dedru&ion  3 
ruin  ;  the  act  of  cutting  od ;  the  date  of  being  cut  od’. 

Pride  is  one  of  the  fatalled  indruments  of  excifon. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Such  conquerors  are  the  indruments  of  vengeance  on  thofe 
nations  that  have  filled  up  the  meafure  of  iniquities,  and  are 
grown  ripe  for  excifon.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

Excita'tion.  n.f  [from  excito ,  to  excite ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  a6t  of  exciting,  or  putting  into  motion. 

All  putrefa£tions  come  from  the  ambient  bodv,  either  by 
ingrefs  of  the  ambient  body  into  the  body  putrefied,  or  by  ex¬ 
citation  and  felicitation  of  the  body  putrefied  by  the  body  am¬ 
bient.  Paeon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  836. 

2.  The  a£t  of  roufing  or  awakening. 

The  original  of  leniible  and  fpiritual  ideas  mdy  be  owing  to 
fenfation  and  reflection,  the  recollection  and  frefh  excitation 
of  them  to  other  occafions.  H'aits’s  Logick. 

To  EXCITE.  v.  a ,  [excite,  Latin.] 

1.  To  roufe ;  to  animate;  to  dir  up;  to  encourage. 

The  Lacedemonians  were  more  excited  to  delire  of  honour 
with  the  excellent  verfes  of  the  poet  Tirtaeus,  than  with  all 
the  exhortations  of  their  captains,  or  authority  of  their  rulers 
and  magidrates.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

That  kind  of  poefy  which  excites  to  virtue  the  greated  men, 
is  of  greated  ufe  to  human  kind.  Dryden. 

1.  To  put  into  motion  ;  to  awaken  ;  to  raife. 

Excitement,  n.f  [from  excite.]  The  motive  by  which  one 
is  dirred  up,  animated,  or  put  in  attion. 

•How  dand  1  then, 

That  have  a  father  kill’d,  a  mother  dain’d. 

Excitements  of  my  reafon  and  my  blood. 

And  let  all  fleep  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Tempejl . 

Exci'ter.  n.f  [from  excite.] 

1.  One  that  flirs  up  others,  or  puts  them  in  motion. 

They  never  punifhed  the  delinquency  of  the  tumults  and 
their  exciters.  .  King  Charles. 

2.  The  caufe  by  which  any  thing  is  raifed  or  put  in  motion. 

Hope  is  the  grand  exciter  of  indudry.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  EXCLA  IM,  v.  n.  [cxclamo,  Latin.] 

1.  1  o  cry  out  with  vehemence;  to  make  an  outcry;  to  cry  out 
queruloufly  and  outrageoufly. 

This  ring. 

Which,  when  you  part  from,  lofe,  or  give  away. 

Let  it  prefage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 

And  be  my  'vantage  to  exclaim  on  you.  Sh.  Merch.  of  Venice. 
Thofe  who  exclaim  againd  all  foreign  tyranny,  do,  to  this 
intedine  ufurper,  make  an  entire  dednion  of  themfelves. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

The  mod  infupportable  of  tyrants  exclaim  againd  the  exer- 
cife  of  arbitrary  power.  L’Ejlrange. 

2.  To  declare  with  loud  vociferation. 

Is  Cade  the  fon  of  Henry  the  fifth, 

That  thus  you  do  exclaim  you’ll  go  with  him  ?  Shak.  H.V I. 

Excla'im.  n.J.  [from  the  verb.]  Clamour;  outcry.  Now 
difufed. 

Alas,  the  part  I  had  in  Glo’der’s  blood 
Doth  more  folicit  me  than  your  exclaims , 

To  dir  againd  the  butchers  of  his  life.  Shakef.  Richard  II. 

Exclamation,  n.f.  [ exclamatio ,  Latin  ] 

1.  Vehement  outcry ;  clamour;  outrageous  vociferation. 

The  ears  of  the  people  are  continually  beaten  with  exclama¬ 
tions  againd  abufes  in  the  church.  Hooker ,  Dedication. 

Either  be  patient,  and  intreat  me  fair, 

Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 

Thus  will  I  drown  ycur  exclamations.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

2.  An  emphatical  utterance ;  a  pathetical  fentence. 

O  Mufidorus !  Mufidorus!  but  wbat  ferve  exclamations , 
where  there  are  no  ears  to  receive  the  found  ?  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

3.  A  note  by  which  a  pathetical  fentence  is  marked  thus  ! 

Excla'mer.  n  f  [from  exclaim.]  One  that  makes  vehement 

outcries;  one  that  fpeaks  with  great  heat  and  paffion. 

I  mud  tell  this  exclaimer ,  that,  if  that  were  his  real  aim, 
his  manner  of  proceeding  is  very  drange  and  unaccountable. 

Atterbury’ s  Sermons ,  Preface. 

Excla'matory.  adj.  [from  exclaim.] 

1.  Pradfifing  exclamation. 

2.  Containing  exclamation. 

To  EXCLU'DE.  v.  a.  [exclude,  Latin  ] 

1.  1  o  fhut  out ;  to  hinder  from  entrance  or  admiffion. 

Fenc’d  with  hedges  and  deep  ditches  round. 

Exclude  th’  incroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground.  Dryd.  Virg. 

Sure  I  am,  unlefs  I  win  in  arms, 

To  dand  excluded  from  Emilia’s  charms.  Dryd  Knight’s  Tale. 
Bodies  do  each  fingly  poflefs  its  proper  portion,  according 
to  the  extent  of  its  folid  parts,  and  thereby  exclude  all  other 
bodies  from  that  fpace.  Locke. 

Though  thefe  three  forts  of  fubdances  do  not  exclude  one 

another  out  of  the  fame  place,  yet  we  cannot  conceive  but 

that  they  mud  neceffiarily  each  of  them  exclude  any  of  the  fame 
kind  out  of  the  fame  place.  Locke. 

*  If 
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If  the  church  be  fo  unhappily  contrived  as  to  exclude  from 
its  communion  fuch  perfons  likclieit  to  have  great  abilities,  it 
(hould  be  altered.  Swift . 

2.  To  debar;  to  hinder  from  participation  ;  to  prohibit. 

Juftice,  that  fits  and  frowns  where  publick  laws 
Exclude  foft  mercy  from  a  private  caufe, 

In  your  tribunal  molt  herfelf  does  pleafe  ; 

There  only  fmiles,  becaufe  (he  lives  at  eafe.  Dryden. 

This  is  Dutch  partnerfhip,  to  (hare  in  all  our  beneficial 
bargains,  and  exclude  us  wholly  from  theirs.  Swift . 

3.  To  except  in  any  pofition. 

4.  Not  to  comprehend  in  any  grant  or  privilege. 

They  feparate  from  all  apparent  hope  of  life  and  falvation, 
thoufands  whom  the  goodnefs  of  Almighty  God  doth  not  ex- 
clude.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  22. 

Exclusion,  n.  f  [from  exclude  ] 

1.  'I  he  adt  of  (hutting  out  or  denying  admifiion. 

In  bodies  that  need  detention  of  fpirits,  the  exclufion  of  the 
air  doth  good  ;  but  in  bodies  that  need  emiffion  of  fpirits,  it 
doth  hurt.  Bacons  Natural  Hi/lory,  N9.  343. 

2.  Rejection ;  not  reception  in  any  manner. 

If  he  is  for  an  entire  exclufion  of  fear,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  fome  influence  in  every  law,  he  oppofes  himfelf  to  every 
government.  _  Addifn’s  Freeholder ,  N°.  31. 

3.  The  adt  of  debarring  from  any  privilege,  or  participation. 

4.  Exception. 

I  here  was  a  queftion  alfo  afked  at  the  table,  whether  the 
F rench  king  would  agree  to  have  the  difpofing  of  the  marriage 
of  Bretagne,  with  an  exception  and  exclufion  that  he  (houjd 
not  marry  her  himfelf.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

5.  I  he  difmiflion  of  the  young  from  the  egg  or  womb. 

How  were  it  pofllble  the  womb  (hould  contain  the  child, 
nay  fometimes  twins,  ’till  they  come  to  their  due  perfedtibn 
and  maturity  for  exclufion  ?  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Exclusive,  adj.  [from  exclude.'] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  excluding  or  denying  admiflion. 

They  obftacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclufwe  bars ; 

Eafier  than  air  with  air,  if  fpirits  embrace, 

Total  they  mix.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  viii.  /.  625. 

2.  Debarring  from  participation. 

In  Scripture  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an  heir  that  was,  by 
right  of  nature,  to  inherit  all,  exclufwe  of  his  brethren.  Locke. 

3.  Not  taking  into  an  account  or  number  ;  oppofed  to  inclufive. 

I  know  not  whether  he  reckons  the  drofs  exclufwe  or  inclu¬ 
five  with  his  three  hundred  and  fixty  tons  of  copper.  Swift. 

4.  Excepting. 

Exclu  sively,  adv.  [from  exclufwe.] 

1.  Without  admifiion  of  another  to  participation. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  difeern,  among  the  many  differing  fub- 
Rances  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  fame  portion  of  matter, 
which  ought  to  be  efteemed,  exclufvely  to  all  the  reft,  its  in- 
exiftent  elementary  ingredients;  much  lefs  what  primogeneal 
and  fimple  bodies,  convened  together,  compofe  it.  Beyle. 

Ulyfies  addrefies  himfelf  to  the  queen  chiefly  or  primarily, 
but  not  exclufvely  of  the  king.  Notes  to  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

2.  Without  comprehenfion  in  an  account  or  number. 

Thefirft  part  lafts  from  the  date  of  the  citation  to  the  join¬ 
ing  of  iffue,  excluf  vely :  the  fecond  continues  to  a  conclufion 
in  the  caufe,  inclufively.  Ayliffe’s  Parergon. 

To  Exco'ct.  v.  a.  \_exccttus ,  Latin. ]  To  boil  up;  to  make 
by  boiling. 

Salt  and  fugar,  excotted  by  heat,  are  diffolved  by  cold  and 
moifture.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hifory ,  Np.  843. 

To  Exco'gitate.  v.  a.  [excogito,  Latin.]  To  invent;  to 
(h  ike  out  by  thinking. 

If  the  wit  of  man  had  been  to  contrive  this  organ  for  him¬ 
felf,  what  could  he  have  poflibly  excogitated  more  accurate  ? 

More’s  Antidote  againf  Atheifm. 
The  tradition  of  the  origination  of  mankind  feems  to  be 
univerfal ;  but  the  particular  methods  of  that  origination,  ex¬ 
cogitated  by  the  heathen,  v/ere  particular.  Hale’s  Orig.  of  Monk. 

We  (hall  find  them  to  be  little  elfe  than  excogitated  and  in¬ 
vented  models,  not  much  arifing  from  the  true  image  of  the 
things  themfelves.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  Exco'mmunicate.  v.  a.  [, exc  mmunico ,  low  Latin.]  To 
ejedt  from  the  communion  of  the  vifible  church  by  an  eccle- 
fiaftica!  cenfure ;  to  interdict  from  the  participation  of  holy 
myfteries. 

Thou  (halt  ftand  curft  and  excommunicate ; 

And  blefied  (hall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretick.  Shakefp.  King  John. 
What  if  they  (hall  excommunicate  me,  hath  the  dodtrine  of 
meeknefs  any  falve  for  me  then  ?  Hammond’s  Pratt.  Catech. 

The  office  is  performed  by  the  parifh-prieft  at  interment* 
but  not  unto  perfons  excommunicated.  Ayliffe’s  Parergon. 

Excommunica'tion.  n.  f.  [from  excommunicate.]  An  eccle- 
fiaftical  interdict ;  exclufion  from  the  fellowfhip  of  the  church. 

As  for  excommunication ,  it  neither  fnutteth  out  from  the 
myftical,  nor  .clean  from  the  vifible  church  ;  but  only  from 
feilowfhip  with  the  vifible  in  holy  duties.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f  1. 
To  EXCCXRIATL.  v.  a.  To  flay  ;  to  drip  off  the  ikin. 
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An  hyperfarcofis  arifes  upon  the  excoriated  eyelid,  and 
turneth  it  outward.  Wifcman’s  Surgery. 

A  loofenefs  proves  often  a  fatal  fymptom  in  feyers ;  for  it 
weakens,  excoriates ,  and  inflames  the  bowels.  Arbuthnot. 
Excoria'tion.  n.f  [from  excoriate.] 

1.  Lofs  of  (kin;  privation  of  (kin;  the  adt  of  flaying. 

The  pituite  fecerncd  in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  inteftines, 
is  not  an  excrementitious,  but  a  laudable  humour,  neceffary 
for  defending  thofe  parts  from  excoriations.  Arbuthn.  on  Aliments. 

2.  Plunder  ;  lpoil ;  the  adt  of  dripping  of  pofieftlons. 

It  hath  marvelloufly  enhanced  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
to  many  millions  more  than  it  was,  though  with  a  pitiful  exco¬ 
riation  of  the  poorer  fort.  Flowed s  Vocal  Forreji. 

Excortica'tion.  n.f  [from  cortex  and  ex,  Latin.]  Pulling 
the  bark  off  any  thing.  Quincy. 

To  E'xcreate.  v  a.  [excreo,  Latin.]  To  ejedt  at  the  mouth 
by  hawking,  or  forcing  matter  from  the  throat. 
E'XCREMENT.  n.f.  \jxcrementum,  Latin.]  That  which  is 
thrown  out  as  ufelefs,  noxious,  or  corrupted  from  the  natural 
paffages  of  the  body. 

We  fee  that  thole  excrements ,  that  are  of  the  firft  digeftion, 
fmell  the  word ;  as  the  excrements  from  the  belly.  Bac  n. 

It  fares  with  politick  bodies  as  with  the  phyfical ;  each  would 
convert  all  into  their  own  proper  fubftance,  and  caft  forth  as 
excrement  what  will  not  fo  be  changed.  Raleigh’s  Ejfays. 

Their  fordid  avarice  rakes 

In  excrements ,  and  hires  the  very  jakes.  Dryden  sjuv.  Sat.  3. 

Farce,  in  itfelf,  is  of  a  nafty  (cent ; 

But  the  gain  fmells  not  of  the  excrement.  Dryden. 

You  may  find,  by  diffedtion,  not  only  their  (tomachs  full  of 
meat,  but  their  inteftines  full  of  excrement.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

The  excrements  of  horfes  are  nothing  but  hay,  and,  as  fuch, 
combuftible.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Excreme'ntal.  adj.  [from  excrement.]  That  which  is  voided 
as  excrement. 

God  hath  given  virtues  to  fprings,  fountains,  earth,  plants, 
and  the  excremental  parts  of  the  bafeft  living  creatures.  Raleigh. 
Excrementi'tious.  adj.  [from  excrement.]  Containing  ex¬ 
crements;  confiding  of  matter  excreted  from  the  body;  of- 
fienfive  or  ufelefs  to  the  body. 

The  excrementitious  moifture  of  living  creatures  paffeth  in 
birds  through  a  fairer  and  more  delicate  drainer  than  in  beads. 

Bacon’s  Batura l  Hifory ,  N°.  5. 
Toil  of  the  mind  deftroys  health,  by  attracting  the  fpirits 
from  their  talk  of  concodtion  to  the  brain;  whither  they 
carry  along  with  them  clouds  of  vapours  and  excrementitious 
humours.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

The  lungs  are  the  grand  emundtory  of  the  body ;  and  the 
main  end  of  refpiration  is  continually  to  difeharge  and  expel 
an  excrementitious  fluid  out  of  the  mafs  of  blood.  Woodward. 

An  animal  fluid  no  ways  excrementitious ,  mild,  elabo¬ 
rated,  and  nutritious.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Excrescence,  I  n.f  [ excrefco ,  Latin.]  Somewhat  growing 
Excrf/scency.  )  out  of  another  without  ufe,  and  contrary  to 
the  common  order  of  production  ;  preternatural  production. 

All  beyond  this  is  monftrous,  ’tis  out  of  nature,  ’tis  an  ex- 
erefcence,  and  not  a  living  part  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

We  have  little  more  than  the  excrefencies  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy.  Addifon  on  the  State  of  the  War. 

They  are  the  excrefcences  of  our  fouls  ;  which,  like  our  hair 
and  beards,  look  horrid  or  becoming,  as  we  cut  or  let  them 
grow.  ~  Latler,  N 54. 

Tumours  and  excrefcences  of  plants,  out  of  which  generally 
iffues  a  fly  or  a  worm,  are  at  firft  made  by  fuch  infedts  which 
wound  the  tender  buds.  Bentley. 

Excre'scent.  adi.  [ excrefcens ,  Latin.]  That  which  grows 
out  of  another  with  preternatural  fuperfluity. 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrefcerit  parts 
Of  all,  our  vices  have  created  arts : 

Then  fee  how  little  the  remaining  fum, 

Which  ferv’d  the  paft,  and  muff  "the  times  to  come-  Pope. 
Bxcre'tion.  n.f.  [excretio,  Latin.]  Separation  of  animal  fub¬ 
ftance  ;  ejedting  fomewhat  quite  out  of  the  body,  as  of  no 
further  ufe,  which  is  called  excrement.  .  Quincy. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  excretion  of  the  Bile  vitiated,  are  a 
yellowilh  (kin,  white  hartj  faeces,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  lixivial 
urine.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Excre'tive.  adj.  [ excretus ,  Latin.]  Having  the  power  of 
feparating  and  ejedting  excrements. 

A  diminution  of  the  body  happens  by  fome  fault  in  the  ex¬ 
cretive  faculty,  excerning  or  evacuating  more  than  neceffary. 

Harvey  on  Conjunctions. 
E'xcretory.  adj.  [from  excretion.]  Having  the  quality  of 
feparating  and  ejedting  fuperfluous  parts. 

Excretories  of  the  body  are  nothing  but  flender  flips  of  the 
arteries,  deriving  an  appropriated  juice  from  the  blood.  Chcyne. 
Excru'ciable.  adj.  [from  excruciated]  Liable  to  torment.  Ditt. 
To  EXCRU'CIATE.  v.  a.  [excrucio,  Latin.]  To  torture;  to 
torment. 

And  here  my  heart,  long  time  excruciate, 

Amongft  the  leaves  I  refted  all  that  night.  Chapm .  Odyffey. 
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Leave  them,  as  long  as  they  keep  their  hardnefs  and  impe¬ 
nitent  hearts,  to  thofe  gnawing  and  excruciating  fears,  thofe 
whips  of  the  Divine  Nemefis,  that  frequently  fcourge  even 
atheifts  themfclves  Bentley's  Sermons. 

xcuba  tion.  n.  f.  [ excubatio ,  Latin.]  The  a<T  of  watching 
all  night.  d-£ 

To  Excu'lpate.  v.a.  [ex  and  culpo,  Latin.]  To  clear  from 
the  imputation  of  a  fault. 

A  good  child  will  not  feek  to  exculpate  herfelf  at  the  expence 
of  the  molt  revered  chara&ers.  Clari/fa. 

Excu  Rsi°Nr.  n.f  [excurfion,  French  ;  excurro,  Latin] 

t.  1  he  a of  deviating  from  the  ftated  or  fettled  path;  a 
ramble.  r 

The  mufe  whofe  early  voice  you  taught  to  fine-, 
Prefcrib’d  her  heights,  and  prun’d  her  tender  wing} 

Her  guide  now  loft,  no  more  attempts  to  rife, 

But  in  low  numbers  fliort  excurfions  tries.  Pope's  EJJays, 

2.  An  expedition  into  fome  diftant  part. 

The  mind  extends  its  thoughts  often  even  beyond  thd  ut- 
moft  expanfion  of  matter,  and  makes  excurfons  into  that  in- 
compreheniible  Ude 

3.  Progreffion  beyond  fixed  limits. 

T  he  caufes  of  thofe  great  excurfions  of  the  feafons  into  the 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  are  very  obfeure.  Arbuthn.  on  Air. 
4*  Digreffion  }  ramble  from  a  fubjeCE 

Expeft  not  that  I  fhould  beg  pardon  for  this  excurfwn ,  ’till 
1  think  it  a  digreilion,  to  infift  on  the  blefTednefs  of  Chrift  in 
eaven.  Boyle's  Serapbick  Love. 

1  am  too  weary  to  allow  myfelf  any  excurfton  from  the  main 

F  def,Sn*  Atterbury. 

Excu'rsive.  adj.  [from  excurro,  Latin.]  Rambling;  wander¬ 
ing;  deviating. 

But  why  fo  far  excurfive?  when  at  hand 
Along  thefe  blufhing  borders,  bright  with  dew. 

Fair-handed  Spring  unbofoms  every  grace  ?  Thomf.  Spring. 
Excu'sable.  adj.  [from  excufe.]  Pardonable;  that  for  which 
fome  excufe  or  apology  may  be  admitted. 

Though  he  were  already  ftept  into  the  winter  of  his  age, 
he  found  himfelf  warm  in  thofe  defires,  which  were  in  his  fon 
far  more  excufable.  Sidney,  b.n. 

Learned  men  are  excufable  in  particulars,  whereupon  our 
lalvation  dependeth  not.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

Not  only  that ; 

That  were  excufable ,  that  and  thoufands  more 
Of  femblable  import.  Shakefpeare's  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
tor  his  intermeddling  with  arms  he  is  the  more  excufable , 
becaufe  many  others  of  his  coat  are  not  only  martial  direc¬ 
tors,  but  commanders.  Bowel's  Focal  Forre/i. 

before  the  Gofpel,  impenitency  was  much  more  excufable , 
becaufe  men  were  ignorant.  Tillotfon, ,  Sermon  5. 

Excusableness,  n.f  [from  excufable.]  Pardonablenefs: 
capability  to  be  excufed. 

.  Tt  may  fatisfy  others  of  the  excufablenefs  of  my  diffatisfac- 
tion,  to  perufe  the  enfuing  relation.  Boyle's  Phyfiol.  Confident. 
Excusa  tion.  n.f.  [from  excufe.]  Excufe;  plea;  apology. 
Prefaces,  excufations ,  and  other  fpeeches  of  reference  to  the 
perfon,  though  they  feem  to  proceed  of  modefty,  they  are 

TT  Ac  ^  a  ■  .  W,  iffayc. 

And  goodnefs  to  be  admired,  that  it  refuted  not  his  argu- 
_  ment  in  the  punifhment  of  his  excufation.  Brown's  Vul.  Err. 
Excu  satory.  adj.  [from  excufe.]  Pleading  excufe;  apolo- 
getical ;  making  apology. 

ToEXCU'SE.  v.  a.  [ excufo ,  Latin  ] 

1 .  To  extenuate  by  apology. 

Bad  men  excufe  their  faults,  good  men  will  leave  them; 
Heads  the  third  crime  that  defends  the  firft.  B.  Johnf.  Catil 

2.  To  difengage  from  an  obligation ;  remit  attendance. 

I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and  I  muft  needs  go  and 
tee  n  :  I  pray  thee,  have  me  excufed.  Luke  xiv.  1 9. 

thJrouShout  that  whole  journey,  which  he 

from  ft!  °b  ‘§ed  t0  d°’  and  n°  d°ubt  WOuld  have  been  excufed 

3.  To  remit;  not  to  exad.  Clarendon. 

4‘ Jmilfioenk€n  °r  mollify  obliSation  to  any  thing;  to  obtain 

Nor  could  the  real  danger  of  leaving  their  dwellings  to  go 
up  to  the  temple  excufe  their  journey.  South's  Pennons. 

5*  I  o  pardon  by  allowing  an  apology. 

O  thou,  whoe’er  thou  art,  excufe  the  force 
Thefe  men  have  us'd ;  and  O  befriend  our  courfe.  AddiC.«. 
hxcuje  fome  courtly  ltrains  ; 

r  No  whiter  page  than  Addifon’s  remains.  pof)e 

6 •  I  o  throw  off  imputation  by  a  feigned  apology.  ***' 

I  hink  you  that  we  excufe  ourfelves  unto  you?  2  Cor  xii 
Excuse,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.  The  laft  fyllabJe  of  the  verb  is 

founded  as  if  written  excuze ,  that  of  the  noun  with  the  natural 
found.] 

1.  Plea  offered  in  extenuation  ;  apology. 

I  was  fet  upon  by  fome  of  your  fervants,  whom  becaufe  I 

iave  in  my  juft  defence  evil  entreated,  I  came  to  make  mv 
extuft  to  you.  ff** 

"e  8oneJ  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excufe ; 
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But,  as  thou  loV’ft  thy  life,  make  fpeed  from  hence.  Shakef. 
As  good  fuccefs  admits  no  examination,  fo  the  contrary 
allows  of  no  excufe,  how  rcafonable  or  juft  foever.  Raleigh. 

We  find  out  fome  excuje  or  other  for  deferring  good  refolu- 
tions,  till  our  intended  retreat  is  cut  oft  by  death.  Addijon. 

2.  1  he  aCt  of  exculing  or  apologifing. 

Heav’n  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 

I  hat  thou  might’ft  win  the  more  thy  father’s  love, 

Pleading  fo  wifely  in  excufe  of  it.  Shakejpeare  s  Henry  IV. 

3.  Caufe  for  which  one  is  excufed. 

Let  no  vain  hope  your  eafy  mind  feducc  ; 

For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excufe.  Rofcummon. 

Nothing  but  love  this  patience  could  produce; 

And  I  allow  your  rage  that  kind  excufe.  Dryden’s  Aurengzebe. 
Excuseless.  adj.  [from  excufe.]  I  hat  for  which  no  excufe 
or  apology  can  be  given. 

'  The  voluntary  enflaving  myfelf  is  excufelefs.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Excu'sek.  n.f  [from  excuje.] 

1 .  One  who  pleads  for  another. 

In  vain  would  his  excufers  endeavour  to  palliate  his  enormi¬ 
ties,  by  imputing  them  to  madnefs.  Swijt. 

%.  One  who  forgives  another. 

To  EXCU'SS.  v.a.  [ excuJJ'us ,  Lat.]  To  feize  and  detain  by  law. 
T  he  perfon  of  a  man  ought  not,  by  the  civil  law',  to  be 
taken  for  a  debt,  unlefs  his  goods  and  eflate  has  been  firft  ex- 
cuffed.  Ayliffe' s  Par  ergon. 

Excursion,  n.f.  [excuffiol  Batin.]  Seizure  bylaw. 

If  upon  an  excujfion  there  are  not  goods  to  fatisfy  the  judg¬ 
ment,  his  body  may  be  attached.  Ayliffe' s  Parergon. 

Exe'crable.  adj.  [execrabilis,  Lat  in.]  Hateful;  deteftable; 
accurfed;  abominable. 

For  us  to  change  that  which  he  hath  eftablifhed,  they  hold 
\r  execrable  pride  and  prefumption.  Hooker ,  b  iii.  J'.  10. 

Of  the  vifible  church  of  Jefus  Chrift  thofe  may  be,  in  re- 
fpedt  of  their  outward  profeffion;  who,  in  regard  of  their 
inward  difpofition,  are  moft  worthily  both  hateful  in  the  fight 
of  God  himfelf,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  founder  parts  of  the 
vifible  church  moft  execrable.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f.  1 . 

Give  fentence  on  this  execrable  wretch. 

That  hath  been  breeder  of  thefe  dire  events.  Shak.  Tit.  And. 

When  execrable  Troy  in  afhes  lay, 

T  hrough  fires,  and  fwords,  and  Teas,  they  forc’d  their  way'. 

Dryden's  /. En .  b.  vii.  /.  408. 
Execrably,  adv.  [from  execrable.]  Curfedly;  abominably. 
’Tis  fuftian  all,  ’tis  execrably  bad  ; 

But  if  they  will  be  fools,  muft  you  be  mad  ?  Dryden'.  Perf 
To  E'XE  CRATE.  v.a.  [ execror ,  Latin.]  Tocurfe;  to  im¬ 
precate  ill  upon  ;  to  abominate. 

Extinction  of  fome  tyranny,  by  the  indignation  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  makes  way  for  fome  form  contrary  to  that  which  they 
lately  execrated  and  detefted.  Temple. 

Execra'tion.  n.f.  [from  execrate.]  Cur fe;  imprecation  of 
evil. 

Mifchance  and  forrow  go  along  with  you, 

And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  fteps  I 

Ceafe,  gentle  queen,  thefe  execrations.  Shakef.  Hen.  VI. 

F or  this  we  may  thank  Adam  !  but  his  thanks 
Shall  be  the  execration.  Milton's  Paradfe  Lof ,  b.  x. 

.  The  Indians,  at  naming  the  devil,  did  fpit  on  the  ground 
_ 1  VvLvn  °f  execratlon.  Stillingfect's  Def.  of  D if c.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

1  o  EXE  CT.  v.  a.  [ execo ,  Latin  ]  T  o  cut  out ;  to  cut  away. 
Were  it  not  for  the  effufion  of  blood  w'hich  would  follow 
an  exeCiion,  the  liver  might  not  only  be  exedled,  but  its  office 
fupplied  by  the  fpleen  and  other  parts.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

■  J;.FTI0N*  n'  f  [from  exefl.]  The  adf  of  cutting  out.  See 
EXECT. 

To  E'XECUTE.  v.  a.  [ exequor ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  perform;  to  pra&ife. 

Againft  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute  judgment.  Ex. 
He  cafts  into  the  balance  the  promife  of  a  reward  to  luch  as 
fhould  execute ,  and  of  punifhment  to  fuch  as  fhould  negledt 
their  commiffion.  _  South's  Sermons* 

2.  To  put  in  a£t  ;  to  do  w'hat  is  planned  or  determined. 

Men  may?  not  devife  laws,  but  are  bound  for  ever  to  ufe 
and  execute  thofe  which  God  hath  delivered.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  /  7. 

The  government  here  is  fo  regularly  difpofed,  that  it  almoft 
executes  itfelf.  '  Swift . 

Abfalom  pronounced  fentence  of  death  againft  his  brother, 
and  had  it  executed  too.  Locke. 

3"  To  Put  to  death  according  to  form  of  juftice;  to  punifh, 
capitally. 

Sir  William  Bremingham  w’as  executed  for  tnfafon.  Davies . 

I  iitzolborn  was  executed  under  him,  or  dilcarded  into  foreign 
fervice  for  a  pretty  fhadow  of  exilement.  Sp enfer. 

O  T yburn,  cou’dft  thou  reafon  and  difpute, 

Ctm’dft  thou  but  judge  as  well  as  execute , 

How  often  wou’dft  thou  change  the  felon’s  doom, 

And  truls  fome  ftern  chief  juftice  in  his  room.  Dryden. 

4.  To  put  to  death  ;  to  kill. 

T  he  treacherous  Faftolfe  w’ounds  my  peace, 

Whom  with  my  bare  fifts  I  would  execute. 

If  J  now  bad  him.  Shakespeare' s  Henry  VI.  p.  i. 

S  «  Execu'ticn. 
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Ex^cu'tion.  n.f  [from  execute] 

1.  Performance;  pra&ice. 

When  things  are  come  to  the  execution ,  there  is  no  fecrecy 
comparable  to  celerity.  Bacons  Efjaysi 

I  wifh  no  better 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpofe,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution.  S bake, /pear e's  Coriolanus. 

I  like  thy  counfel ;  and  how  Well  I  like  it, 

The  execution  of  it  ihall  make  known.  Shakefpeare. 

The  excellency  of  the  fubjeCt  contributed  much  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  execution.  Dryden. 

2.  The  laft  aft  of  the  law  in  civil  caufes,  by  which  poffeffion  is 
given  of  body  or  goods. 

Sir  Richard  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  in  execution  for  the 
whole  fix  thoufand  pounds.  Clarendon ,  £.viii. 

3.  Capital  punilhment ;  death  infli&ed  by  forms  of  law. 

Good  reft. 

— As  wretches  have  o’er  night, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn.  Shah.  Two  Gent.  cfVcr. 

I  have  feen, 

When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 

Repented  o’er  his  doom.  Shake/.  Meafure  for  Mcafure. 

Laws  fupport  thofe  crimes  they  checkt  before. 

And  executions  now  affright  no  more.  Creech's  Manilius . 

4.  Deftru&ion  ;  flaughter. 

Brave  Macbeth,  with  his  brand ifh’d  fteel, 

Which  Imok’d  with  bloody  execution ,  carv’d  out  his  paftage. 

Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 
The  execution  had  been  too  cruel,  and  far  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  hoftility.  Hayward. 

When  the  tongue  is  the  weapon,  a  man  may  ftrike  where 
he  cannot  reach,  and  a  word  fhail  do  execution  both  further  and 


deeper  than  the  mightieft  blow. 


South's  Sermons. 


Ships  of  fuch  height  and  ftrength,  that  his  veffels  could  do 
no  execution  upon  them.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins . 

Execu'tioner.  n.f.  [from  execution.] 

1.  He  that  puts  in  a<ft,  or  executes. 

Is  not  the  caufer  of  the  timelefs  deaths. 

As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ?  Shakefp.  Richard  111. 

It  is  a  fingular  comfort  to  the  executioners  of  this  office, 
when  they  confider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  oppreffion. 

Bacon's  Office  of  Alienation. 
The  heart  of  every  man  was  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  he 
could  have  made  them  executioners  of  his  wrath  upon  one 
.another.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hi  ft  or y. 

In  this  cafe  every  man  hath  a  right  to  punifh  the  offender, 
and  be  the  executioner  of  the  law  of  nature.  Locke. 

2.  He  that  infliCts  capital  punifhment ;  he  that  puts  to  death  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fentence  of  the  law. 

He,  born  to  the  greateft  expectation,  and  of  the  greateft 
blood,  fubmitted  himfelf  to  be  fervant  to  the  executioner  that 
fhould  put  to  death  Mufidorus.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  deluge  was  not  fent  only  as  an  executioner  to  mankind, 
but  its  prime  errand  was  to  reform  the  earth.  Woodward. 

3.  He  that  kills ;  he  that  murthers. 

I  would  not  be  thy  executioner  ; 

I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee ; 

Thou  tell’ft  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eyes.  Shakefpeare. 

4.  The  inftrument  by  which  any  thing  is  performed. 

All  along 

The  walls,  abominable  ornaments ! 

Are  tools  of  wrath,  anvils  of  torments  hung, 

Fell  executioners  of  foul  intents.  Crajhaw. 

Exe'cutI'VE.  adj.  [from  execute.  J 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  executing  or  performing. 

They  are  the  nimbleft,  agil,  ftrongeft  inftruments,  fitteft 
to  be  executive  of  the  commands  of  the  fouls.  Hale. 

2.  ACtive ;  not  deliberative  ;  not  legillative ;  having  the  power 
to  put  in  aCt  the  laws. 

The  Roman  emperors  were  poffeffed  of  the  whole  legifla- 
tive  as  well  as  executive  power.  Addifon' s  Freeholder,  N°,  51. 

Hobbes  confounds  the  executive  with  the  legillative  power, 
though  all  well  inftituted  ftates  have  ever  placed  them  in  dif¬ 
ferent  hands.  Swift ; 

E'xecuter.  n.f.  [from  execute.] 

1.  He  that  performs  or  executes  any  thing. 

My  fweet  miftrefs 

Weeps  when  Ihe  fees  me  work,  and  fays  fuch  bafenefs 
Had  ne’er  like  executer.  ’  Shakefpeare' s  Temp  eft-. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  their  mod  beautiful  pieces,  are 
impartial  executers  of  poetick  juftice.  Dennis. 

2.  He  that  is  intrufted  to  perform  the  will  of  a  teftator.  In  this 
fenfe  the  accent  is  on  the  fecond  fyllable. 

-  Let’s  chufe  executers ,  and  talk  of  wills ; 

And  yet  not  fo  ;  for  what  can  we  bequeath  ?  Shak.  R.  II. 

3.  An  executioner  ;  one  who  puts  others  to  death.  Dilufed. 

The  fad-cy’d  juftice,  with  his  furly  hum, 

Delivers  o’er  to  executers  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.  Shakefpeare1  s  Henry  V. 

Exe'cutership.  n.f.  [from  executer.]  The  office  of  him 
that  is  appointed  to  perform  the  will  of  the  defunCt. 

For  fifhing  for  teftaments  and  cxecutorfbips  it  is  worfe,  by 


how  much  men  fubmit  themfelves  to  mean  perfons,  than  iri 
fervice.  Bacon's  E/Jays ,  Civil  and  Me  al. 

Exe/cutrix.  n.  f  [from  execute.]  A  Woman  intrufted  to  per¬ 
form  the  will  of  the  teftator. 

He  did,  after  the  death  of  the  earl,  buy  of  his  executrix 
the  remnant  of  the  term.  Bacon's  Office  of  Alienation. 

Exege'sis.  n.f.  [Vpfyrw ij.J  An  explanation. 

Exege'tical.  adj.  [i%nyriTM&. J  Explanatory ;  expofitory. 

I  have  here  and  there  interfperfed  fome  critical  and  fome 
exegetical  notes,  fit  for  learners  to  know,  and  not  unfit  for 
fome  teachers  to  read.  Walker's  Pref.  to  Ex.  of  the  Lat.  Synt. 

Exe'mplar.  n.f  [exemplary  Latin.]  A  pattern ;  an  example 
to  be  imitated. 

The  idea  and  exemplar  of  the  world  was  firft  in  God.  R.aleigh. 

They  began  at  a  known  body,  a  barleycorn,  the  weight 
whereof  is  therefore  called  a  grain ;  which  arifeth,  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  to  fcruples,  drachms,  ounces,  and  pounds,  and  then 
thofe  weights,  as  they  happen  to  take  them,  are  fixed  by  au¬ 
thority,  and  exemplars  of  them  publickly  kept.  Holder. 

If  he  intends  to  murder  his  prince,  as  Cromwel  did,  he 
mull  perfuade  him  that  he  refolves  nothing  but  his  fafety  ;  as 
the  fame  grand  exemplar  of  hypocrify  did  before.  South. 

Beft  poet !  fit  exemplar  for  the  tribe 

Of  Phoebus.  Phillips . 

Exe'mplarily.  adv.  [from  exemplary.] 

1 .  In  fuch  a  manner  as  deferves  imitation. 

She  is  exemplarily  loyal  in  a  high  exaCt  obedience.  Howel. 

2.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  may  warn  others. 

If  he  had  fhut  the  commons  houfe  to  have  been  quiet,  whilft 
their  champions  were  exemplarily  punifhed,  their  jurifdiCHon 
would  probably  in  a  fhort  time  have  been  brought  within  the 
due  limits.  Clarendon. 

Exe'mplariness.  n.f.  [ from  exemplary.]  State  of  ftanding 
as  a  pattern  to  be  copied. 

In  Scripture  we  find  feveral  titles  given  to  Chrift,  which 
import  his  exemplarinefs  as  of  a  prince  and  a  captain,  a  mafter 
and  a  guide.  Tillotfons  Sermons . 

Exe'mplary.  adj.  [from  exemplar.] 

1 .  Such  as  may  deferve  to  be  propofed.  to  imitation,  whether  per¬ 
fons  or  things. 

The  archbifhops  and  bifhops  have  the  government  of  the 

*  church  :  be  not  you  the  mean  to  prefer  any  to  thofe  places, 
but  only  for  their  learning,  gravity,  and  worth:  their  lives 
and  doCtrine  ought  to  be  exemplary.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Fitters, 

If  all  thefe  were  exemplary  in  the  conduit  of  their  lives, 
religion  would  receive  a  mighty  encouragement.  Swift . 

2.  Such  as  may  give  warning  to  others. 

Had  the  tumults  been  repreffed  by  exemplary  juftice,  I  had 
obtained  all  that  I  defigned.  King  Charles, 

3.  Such  as  may  attract  notice  and  imitation. 

Awaking  therefore,  as  who  long  had  dream’d. 

Much  of  my  women  and  their  gods  aiham’d, 

From  this  abyfs  of  exemplary  vice 

Refolv’d,  as  time  might  aid  my  thought,  to  rife.  Prior. 

When  any  duty  is  fallen  under  a  general  difufe  and  negleCf, 
in  fuch  a  cafe  the  moft  vifible  and  exemplary  performance  is 
required.  Rogers,  Sermon  18. 

Exemplification,  n.f  [from  exemplify.]  A  copy;  a 
tranfeript. 

An  ambaffador  of  Scotland  demanded  an  exemplification  of 
the  articles  of  peace.  Hayward. 

A  love  of  vice  as  fuch,  a  delighting  in  fin  for  its  own  fake, 
is  an  imitation,  or  rather  an  exemplification  of  the  malice  of  the 
devil.  South's  Sermons. 

To  Exemplify,  v.  a.  [from  exemplar.] 

1.  To  illuftrate  by  example. 

This  might  be  exemplified  even  by  heaps  of  rites  and  cus¬ 
toms,  now  fuperftitious  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  Chriftian 
world.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  3. 

Our  author  has  exemplified  his  precepts  in  the  very  precepts 
themfelves.  Spectator,  N°.  253. 

A  fatire  may  be  exemplified  by  pi&ures,  characters,  and 
examples.  Pope  to  Swift. 

2.  To  tranferibe ;  to  copy.  ^ 

To  EXE'MP  T.  v.  a.  [exempt us,  Latin.]  To  privilege;  to 
grant  immunity  from. 

Things  done  well, 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themfelves  from  fear : 

Things  done  without  example,  in  their  iffue 

Are  to  be  fear’d.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

The  religious  were  not  exempted,  but  fought  among  the 
other  foldiers.  Knollcs's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

The  emperors  exempted  them  from  all  taxes,  to  which  they 
fubjeCted  merchants  without  exception.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Exe'mpt.  adj.  [from  the  verb,] 

1.  Free  by  privilege. 

Be  it  my  wrong  you  are  from  me  exempt ; 

But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  mere  contempt.  Shakefp. 

An  abbot  cannot,  without  the  advice  of  his  convent,  fub- 
je6l  a  monaftery  to  any,  from  whofe  jurifdidion  fuch  mo- 
naftery  was  exempted.  Ayliffie's  Parergom 
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9.  Not  fubjedl  ;  not  liable  to. 

Do  not  ouce  hope,  that  thou  canft  tempt 
A  fpirit  fo  refolved  to  tread 

Upon  thy  throat,  and  live  exempt 
From  all  the  nets  that  thou  canft  fpread.  Ben.  John fin. 
No  man,  not  even  the  moft  wealthy  and  powerful  among 
the  Tons  of  men,  is  exempt  from  the  chances  of  human  life. 

Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

The  sod  conftrains  the  Greek  to  roam* 

A  hopelefs  exile  from  his  native  home*  , 

From  death  alone  exempt.  Pope's  Odyjfey ,  b.  i.  /.  96* 

3.  Clear ;  not  included. 

His  dreadful  imprecation  hear  ; 

’Tis  laid  on  all,  not  any  one  exempt.  Lee’s  Oedipus. 

4.  Cut  off  from.  Diluted. 

Was  not  thy  father  for  treafon  ’headed  ? 

And  by  his  treafon  ftand’ft  not  thou  attainted, 

Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry?  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

Exemption,  n.fi.  [from  exempt .  ]  Immunity;  privilege; 

freedom  from  impofts  or  burdenfome  employments. 

The  like  exemption  hath  the  writ  to  enquire  of  a  man  s 
death,  which  alfo  muft  be  granted  freely.  Bacon’s  Off.  of  Alien. 

The  Roman  laws  gave  particular  exemptions  to  fuch  as  built 
fliips,  or  traded  in  corn.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Exempti'tious.  adj.  [from  exemptus ,  Latin.]  Separable; 
that  which  may  be  taken  from  another. 

If  motion  were  loofe  or  exemptitious  from  matter,  I  could 
be  convinced  that  it  had  extenfion  of  its  own.  More. 

To  Exe'nterate.  v.  a.  [ exentero ,  Latin.]  To  embowel;  to 
deprive  of  the  entrails.  _ 

A  toad  contains  not  thofe  urinary  parts  which  are  found  in 
other  animals  to  avoid  that  ferous  excretion,  which  may  ap¬ 
pear  unto  any  that  exenterates  or  differs  them.  Brown. 

£xentera'tion.  n.f.  [exenteratio,  Lat.]  The  adt  of  taking 
out  the  bowels  ;  embowelling. 

Eelonius  not  only  affirms  that  chamelions  feed  on  flies, 
caterpillars,  beetles,  and  other  infers ;  but  upon  exenteration 
he  found  thefe  animals  in  their  bellies.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Errours. 

Exe'quial.  adj.  [from  exequiesy  Latin.]  Funeral;  relating  to 
funerals.  <  Dipt. 

Exe'quies.  n.f.  without  a  Angular,  [exequia,  Lat.]  Funeral 
rites ;  the  ceremony  of  burial ;  the  proceffion  of  burial.  F or 
this  word  obfiquies  is  often  ufed,  but  not  fo  properly. 

Let’s  not  forget 

The  noble  duke  of  Bedford  late  deceas’d. 

But  fee  his  exequies  fulfill’d  in  Roan.  Shakefpeare  s  Hen.  VI. 
The  tragical  end  of  the  two  brothers,  whofe  exequies  the 
next  fucceffor  had  leifure  to  perform.  Dryden’s  Dedie.  to  Ain. 

Exe'rcent.  adj.  [exercensy  Latin.]  Pra&ifing;  following  any 
calling  or  vocation. 

The  judge  may  oblige  every  exercent  advocate  to  give  his 
patronage  and  affiftance  unto  a  litigant  in  diftrefs  for  want  of 
an  advocate.  .  Ayliffe’s  Parergon. 

E'XERCISE.  n.f  [exercitiuniy  Latin  ] 

1 .  Labour  of  the  body ;  labour  confidered  as  conducive  to  the 
cure  or  prevention  of  difeafes. 

Men  ought  to  beware  that  they  ufe  not  cxercife  and  a  fpare 
diet  both;  but  if  much  exercife ,  a  plentiful  diet;  if  fparing 
diet,  little  exercife.  Bacon’s  Natural Hifloryy  N°.  298. 

The  wife  for  cure  on  exercife  depend  ; 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend.  Dryden. 

He  is  exadf  in  preferring  the  exercifes  of  his  patients,  or¬ 
dering  fome  of  them  to  walk  eighty  ftadia  in  a  day,  which  is 
about° nine  Englifh  miles.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

The  pureft  exercife  of  health. 

The  kind  refrelher  of  the  Summei  heats.  Thomfon’s  Summer. 

z.  Something  done  for  amufement. 

As  a  watchful  king,  he  would  not  negledt  his  fafety,  think¬ 
ing  neverthelels  to  perform  all  things  rather  as  an  exercife  than 
as  a  labour.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

3.  Habitual  a&ion  by  which  the  body  is  formed  to  gracefulnefs, 
air,  and  agility. 

He  was  ftrong  of  body,  and  fo  much  the  ftronger  as  he,  by 
a  well  difeiplined  exercifiy  taught  it  both  to  do  and  to  fuffer. 

Sidneys  b.  ii. 

The  French  apply  themfelves  more  univerfally  to  their 
exercifes  than  any  nation  :  one  feldom  fees  a  young  gentleman 
that  does  not  fence,  dance,  and  ride.  Addifin. 

4.  Preparatory  pra&ice  in  order  to  flcill :  as,  the  exercife  of 
foldiers. 

5.  Ufe  ;  adfual  application  of  any  thing. 

The  feeptre  of  fpiritual  regimen  over  us  in  this  prefent 
world,  is  at  the  length  to  be  yielded  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
Father  which  gave  it ;  that  is,  the  ufe  and  exercife  thereof  fhall 
ceafe,  there  being  no  longer  on  earth  any  militant  church  to 
govern.  Hooker ,  b.v.f.  54. 

fc.  Pradfice ;  outward  performance. 

The  fame  prince  refufed  even  thofe  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  followed  their  mafter  to  St.  Germain  s,  the  publick 
exercife  of  their  religion.  Addifin  on  Italy. 

7.  Employment. 

The  learning  of  the  fituation  and  boundaries  of  kingdoms. 


being  only  an  exercife  of  the  eyes  and  memory,  a  child  with 
pleafure  will  learn  them.  Locke. 

Children,  by  the  exercife  of  their  fenfes  about  objedls  that 
affedt  them  in  the  womb,  receive  fome  few  ideas  before  they 
are  born.  Locke. 

Exercife  is  very  alluring  and  entertaining  to  the  underftand- 
ing,  while  its  reafoning  powers  are  employed  without  la¬ 
bour.  IVatts. 

8i  Tafk  ;  that  which  one  is  appointed  to  perform. 

Patience  is  more  oft  the  exercife 
Of  faints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude 
Making  them  each  his  own  deliverer. 

And  victor  over  all 

That  tyranny  or  fortune  can  inflidl.  Milton’s  Agonijles. 

9.  Adt  of  divine  worfhip  whether  publick  or  private. 

Good  fir  John, 

I’m  in  your  debt  for  your  laft  exercife  ; 

Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you.  Shakefp. 

To  E'xercise.  n.  a.  [exerceoy  Latin.] 

1.  To  employ;  to  engage  in  employment. 

This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  exercifed  immediately 
about  things,  is  called  judgment.  Locke. 

2.  To  train  by  ufe  to  any  adt. 

The  Roman  tongue  was  the  ftudy  of  their  youth  :  it  was 
their  own  language  they  were  inftructed  and  exercifed  in.  Locke. 

3.  To,  make  fkilful  or  dexterous  by  pradtice ;  to  habituate. 

Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  who,  by  reafon  of  ufe, 
have  their  fenfes  exercifed  to  difeern  both  good  and  evil.  Heir. 

Reafon,  by  its  own  penetration,  where  it  is  ftrong  and 
exercifed ,  ufually  fees  quicker  and  clearer  without  fyllo- 
gifm.  Locke. 

And  now  the  goddefs,  exercis’d  in  ill, 

Who  watch’d  an  hour  to  work  her  impious  will, 

Afcends  the  roof.  Dryden  s  /En .  b.  vii.  /.  713. 

4.  To  bufy  ;  to  keep  bufy. 

He  will  exercife  himfelf  with  pleafure,  and  without  weari- 
nefs,  in  that  godlike  employment  of  doing  good  which  is 
affigned  him.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

5.  To  tafk;  to  keep  employed  as  a  penal  injundtion. 

Sore  travel  hath  God  given  to  the  fons  of  man,  to  be  exer- 
cifed  therewith.  Eccl.i.  13. 

Where  pain  of  unextinguifhable  fire 
Muft  exerefe  us,  without  hope  of  end.  Milton’s  Par.  Loff . 

6.  To  pradtife  ;  to  perform. 

A  man’s  body  is  confined  to  a  place  ;  but  where  friendfhip 
is,  all  offices  are  granted  to  him  and  his  deputy:  for  he  may 
exercife  them  by  his  friend.  Bacon’s  Effays. 

Age’s  chief  arts,  and  arms,  are  to  grow  wife; 

Virtue  to  kno\v,  and,  known,  to  exercife.  Denham . 

7.  To  exert ;  to  put  in  ufe. 

The  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercife  dominion  over  them, 
and  they  that  are  great  exerefe  authority  upon  them.  Mat.  xx. 

Their  confciertces  oblige  them  to  fubmit  to  that  dominion 
which  their  governours  had  a  right  to  exercife  over  them.  Locke. 

8.  To  pradtife  or  ufe  in  order  to  habitual  /kill. 

Mean  while  I’ll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troop 
Within  the  fquare,  to  exercife  their  arms.  Addifin’ s  Cato. 

To  E'xercise.  v.  n.  To  ufe  exercife ;  to  labour  for  health  or 
for  amufement. 

The  Lacedemonians  were  remarkable  for  the  ufe  of  this 
fport,  and  Alexander  the  Great  frequently  exercifed  at  it. 

Notes  to  the  Odyffey. 

Exerciser,  n.f.  [from  exercfe.~\  He  that  directs  or  ufes 
exercife.  Difi. 

Exercita'tion.  n.f.  \_exercitatioy  Latin.] 

1.  Exercife. 

It  were  fome  extenuation  of  the  curfe,  if  irfudore  vultus  tui 
were  confinable  unto  corporal  exercitations.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  Practice;  ufe. 

By  frequent  exercitations  we  form  them  within  us.  Felton. 

To  EXE'RT.  v.  a.  [cxero,  Latin.] 

1.  To  ufe  with  an  effort;  to  ufe  with  ardour  and  vehemence. 

When  the  fervice  of  Britain  requires  your  courage  and 
conduct,  you  may  exert  them  both.  Drydtri s  Fables ,  Dedicat. 

Whate’er  I  am,  each  faculty, 

The  utmoft  pov/er  of  my  exerted  foul. 

Prefer ves  a  being  only  for  your  fervice.  Rowe. 

2.  To  put  forth  ;  to  perform. 

When  the  will  has  exerted  an  adt  of  command  upon  any 
faculty  of  the  foul,  or  member  of  the  body,  it  has  done  all 
that  the  whole  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  can  do  for  the  adtual 
exercife  or  employment  of  fuch  a  faculty  or  member.  South. 

3.  To  enforce;  to  pufh  to  an  effort.  With  the  reciprocal  pro¬ 
noun. 

Strong  virtue,  like  ftrong  nature,  ftruggles  ftill ; 

Exerts  itfelf,  and  then  throws  oft  the  ill.  Dryd.  Aurengzcle. 

Exe'rtion.  n.f.  [from  exert.]  1  he  adt  of  exerting;  effort. 

Exe'sion.  n.f  \_exefuSy  Latin.]  I  he  adt  of  eating  through. 
Theophraftus  denieth  the  exefion  or  forcing  of  vipers  through 
the  belly  of  the  dam.  Brown’s  V ulgar  Errours ,  b ■  iii. 

Exestua'tioN.  n.f.  [exeejluo,  Latin.]  The  ftate  of  boiling ; 
tumultuous  heat ;  effervefcence ;  ebullition. 

Saltpetre 
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Saltpetre  is  in  operation  a  cold  body  :  phyficians  and  chy- 
mifts  give  it  in  fevers,  to  allay  the  inward  exejiuations  of  the 
blood  and  humours.  Boyle. 

To  Exfo'liate.  v.  n.  [^a-  and  folium ,  Latin.]  To  fhell  off; 
feparate,  as  a  corrupt  bone  from  the  found  part.  A  term  of 
chirurgery. 

Our  work  went  on  fuccefsfully,  the  bone  exfoliating  from 
the  edges.  ^  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

ExfoliaTion.  n.  f  [from  exfoliate.]  The  procefs  by  which 
the  corrupted  part  of  the  bone  feparates  from  the  found. 

If  the  bone  be  drefled,  the  flefh  will  foon  arife  in  that  cut 
pf  the  bone,  and  make  exfoliation  of  what  is  neceffary,  and 
incarn  it.  IVifeman's  Surgery. 

Exfo'liative.  ad],  [from  exfoliate .]  That  which  has  the 
power  of  procuring  exfoliation. 

DreE  the  bone  with  the  milder  exfoliatives ,  ’till  the  burnt 
bone  is  caft  off.  IVifeman's  Surgery. 

Exha'lable.  ad],  [from  exhale .]  That  which  may  be  eva¬ 
porated  or  exhaled. 

The  fire  may  refolve  fome  of  the  more  fpirituous  and  ex- 
halahle  parts,  whereof  diftillation  has  fhewn  me  that  alabafter 
is  not  deftitute,  into  vapours.  Boyle. 

Exhala'tion.  n.f  [ exhalation  Latin.] 

1.  The  a  St  of  exhaling  or  fending  out  in  vapours ;  emiffion. 

2.  The  ftate  of  evaporating  or  flying  out  in  vapours ;  evapo¬ 
ration. 

3.  That  which  rifes  in  vapours,  and  fometimes  takes  the  form  of 
meteors. 

No  nat’ral  exhalation  in  the  fky. 

No  ’fcape  of  nature,  no  diflemper’d  day, 

But  they  will  pluck  away  its  nat’ral  caufe, 

And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  figns, 

Abortives,  and  prefages,  tongues  of  heav’n 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John.  Shak.  King  John. 
While  moving  in  fo  high  a  fphere,  and  with  fo  vigorous  a 
luftre,  he  mult  needs,  as  the  fun,  raife  many  envious  exhala¬ 
tions  ;  which,  condenfed  by  a  popular  odium,  are  capable  to 
call  a  cloud  upon  the  brighteft  merit  and  integrity.  K.  Charles. 

Anon,  out  of  the  earth,  a  fabrick  huge 
Rofe  like  an  exhalation ,  with  the  found 
Of  dulcet  fymphonies  and  voices  fweet.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl ; 
It  is  no  wonder  if  the  earth  be  often  fhaken,  there  being 
quantities  of  exhalations  within  thofe  mines,  or  cavernous  paf- 
fages,  that  are  capable  of  rarefadrion  and  inflammation.  Burn . 

The  growing  tow’rs  like  exhalations  rife. 

And  the  huge  columns  heave  into  the  fkies.  Pope, 

To  EXHA'LE.  v.  a.  [ exhalo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fend  or  draw  out  in  vapours  or  fumes. 

Yon  light  is  not  daylight,  I  know  it  well : 

It  is  fome  meteor  that  the  fun  exhales , 

To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer.  Sh.  Rom.  andjuh 
I  flattered  myfelf  with  hopes  that  the  vapour  had  been 

exhaled.  TemPle' 

Fear  freezes  minds ;  but  love,  like  heat, 

Exhales  the  foul  fublime  to  feek  her  native  feat.  Dry  den. 

2.  To  draw  out. 

See,  dead  Henry’s  wounds 
Open  their  congeal’d  mouths,  and  bleed  afrefh ! 

Blufh,  blufh,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity ; 

For  ’tis  thy  prefence  that  exhales  this  blood 

From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells.  Shakef 

Exha'lement.  n.  f.  [from  exhale.]  Matter  exhaled  ;  va- 

P°Nor  will  polifhed  amber,  although  it  fend  forth  a  grofs  and 
corporal  exhalement ,  be  found  a  long  time  defeftive  upon  the 
exadleft  fcales.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  a.  r.  5. 

To  EXHA'UST,  v.a. 

1.  To  drain;  to  diminilh ;  to  deprive  by  draining.  . 

Single  men  be  many  times  more  charitable,  becaufe  tneir 

means  are  lefs  viauJUi.  .  .  ,  t 

Spermatick  matter  of  a  vitious  fort  abounds  in  the  blood, 
txhaufts  it  of  its  belt  fpirits,  and  derives  the  flower  of  it  to  the 
feminal  veffels.  .  ^feman  s  Surgery. 

2.  To  draw  out  totally  ;  to  draw  ’till  nothing  is  left. 

Though  the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  our 
ftudy,  yet  they  exhaujled  not  all  its  treafures  :  they  left  a  great 
deal  for  the  induftry  and  fagacity  of  after- ages.  Locke. 

The  nurfling  grove 

Seems  fair  awhile,  cherifh’d  with  fofter  earth ; 

But  when  the  alien  compoft  is  exhaujl , 

Its  native  poverty  again  prevails.  Phillips. 

Exhaustion,  n.f.  [from  exhaujl]  The  aft  rf  drawing  or 

ExJha"ustless.  adj.  [from  exhaujl.]  Not  to  be  emptied ;  not 
to  be  all  drawn  off;  inexhauftible.  . 

Of  heat  and  light,  what  everduring  ftores 
Brought  from  the  fun’s  exhaujl lefs  golden  lhores, 

Through  gulphs  immenfe  of  intervening  air, 

Enrich  the  earth,  and  every  lofs  repair.  Blackm.  Creation. 
To  EXHFBIT.  v.  a.  [ exhibeo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  offer  to  view  or  ufe ;  to  offer  or  propofe  in  a  formal  or 
publick.  manner. 


If  any  claim  redrcfs  of  inj office,  they  fhould  exhibit  their 
petitions  in  the  ftrect.  Shakejp.  Meajure  for  Meafure. 

lie  fuftercd  his  attorney-general  to  exhibit  a  charge  of  high 
treafon  againft  the  earl.  Clarendon. 

2.  Tofliow;  to  difplay. 

One  of  an  unfortunate  conftitution  is  perpetually  exhibiting 
a  miferable  example  of  the  weaknefs  of  mind  and  body.  Pope. 

l.xHi  biter,  nf.  [from  exhibit.]  He  that  offers  anv  thing, 
as  a  petition  or  charge,  in  a  publick  manner.  "  <r 

He  feems  indifferent, 

Or  rather  fwaying  more  upon  our  part, 

I  han  chcrifhing  th’  exbibiters  againft  us.  Shakejp.  Henry  V. 

Exhibition,  n.f.  [from  exhibit.] 

1.  I  he  adt  of  exhibiting  ;  difplay  ;  fetting  forth. 

XVhat  are  all  mechanick  works,  but  the  fenfible  exhibition 
of  mathematick  demonftrations?  Grew' s  Cojinol.  Sac.  b.  ii. 

2.  Allowance ;  falary ;  penfion. 

I  crave  fit  difpofition  for  my  wife. 

Due  preference  of  place  and  exhibition , 

As  levels  with  her  breeding.  Shakefp eare' s  Othello 

'  What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 

Like  exhibition  thou  fhalt  have  from  me.  Shakefpeare . 

All  was  afligned  to  the  army  and  garrifons  there,  and  fhe 
received  only  a  penfion  or  exhibition  out  of  his  coffers.  Bacon. 

He  is  now  negledied,  and  driven  to  live  ifi  exile  upon  a 
fmall  exhibition.  Swift. 

Exhi'bitive.  adj.  [from  exhibit .]  Reprefentative ;  difplay- 
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Truths  muff  have  an  eternal  exiffence  in  fome  underftand- 
ing ;  or  rather,  they  are  the  fame  with  that  underftanding 
itfelf,  confidered  as  varioufly  exhibitive  or  reprefentative,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  modes  of  inimitability  or  partici¬ 
pation.  Norris. 

EXHI'LARATE.  v.  a.  [ exhilaro ,  Latin,]  To  make  cheerful; 
to  cheer ;  to  fill  with  mirth ;  to  enliven ;  to  glad  ;  to  gladden. 

The  coming  into  a  fair  garden,  the  coming  into  a  fair  room 
richly  furnifhed,  a  beautiful  perfon,  and  the  like,  do  delight 
and  exhilarate  the  fpirits  much.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

The  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit, 

That  with  exhilarating  Vapours  bland 

About  their  fpirits,  had  play’d,  and  inmoft  pow’rs 

Made  err,  was  now  exhal’d.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl^  b.  i*k. 

Continual  tide 

Flows  from  th’  exhilarating  fount.  Phillips'. 

Let  them  thank 

Boon  nature,  that  thus  annually  fupplies 

Their  vaults,  and  with  her  former  liquid  gifts 

Exhilarates  their  languid  minds,  within 

The  golden  mean  confin’d.  Phillips . 

Exhilaration,  n.f.  [from  exhilarate.] 

1.  Theadtof  giving  gaiety. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  enlivened. 

And  therefore  exhVaration  hath  fome  affinity  with  joy; 
though  it  be  a  much  lighter  motion.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijiory. 

To  EXHORT,  v.  a.  [ exhortor ,  Latin.]  To  incite  bywords 
to  any  good  adtion. 

We  befeech  you,  and  exhort  you  by  the  Lord  Jefus,  that 
as  ye  have  received  of  us,  how  you  ought  to  walk,  fo  ye 
would  abound.  x  'Ehef  iv.  1. 

My  duty  is  to  exhort  you  to  confider  the  dignity  of  that 
holymyftery.  Common  Prayer. 

Exhorta'tion.  n.f  [from  exhort.] 

!•  The  adt  of  exhorting;  incitement  to  good. 

If  we  will  not  encourage  publick  beneficence,  ’till 
we  are  fecure  that  no  ftorm  fhall  overturn  what  we  help  to 
build,  there  is  no  room  for  exhortations  to  charity.  Atterbury . 

2,  The  form  of  words  by  which  one  is  exhorted. 

I’ll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner.  Shakefpeare ■. 

ExhoRta'tory.  adj.  [from  exhort.]  Tending  to  exhort. 

Exho'rter.  n.f.  [from  exhort.]  One  who  exhorts  or  encou¬ 
rages  by  words. 

To  EXICCATE.  v.  a.  [ exficco ,  Latin;]  To  dry;  to  dry 

, ?  up-  „  Diti. 

EXicca  tion.  n.f.  [from  exiccate.]  Arefadtion;  adt  of  dry¬ 
ing  up ;  ftate  of  being  dried  up. 

What  is  more  eafily  refuted  than  that  old  vulgar  aflertion 
of  an  univerfal  drought  and  exiccation  of  the  earth  ?  As  if  the 
fun  could  evaporate  the  leaft  drop  of  its  moifture,  fo  that  it 
lhould  never  defeend  again,  but  be  attradfed  and  elevated  quite 
out  of  the  atmofphere.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Exi'ccative.  adj.  [from  exiccate.]  Drying  in  quality ;  having 
the  power  of  drying. 

E'xigence.  \n.f.  [This  word  is  probably  only  a  corruption 

Exigency.  3  of  exigents ,  vitiated  by  an  unlkilful  pronoun- 
ciation.] 

I*  Demand;  Want;  need. 

As  men,  we  are  at  our  own  choice,  both  for  time  and 
place  and  form,  according  to  the  exigence  of  our  own  occa- 
ftons  in  private.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  24. 

You  have  heard  what  the  prefent  condition  and  exi«encies  of 
thefe  feveral  charities  are.  Atterbury' s  Sermons. 

While  our  fortunes  exceed  not  the  meafure  of  real  conve¬ 
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nience,  and  are  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  our  ftation,  we 
perceive  the  hand  of  providence  in  our  gradual  and  fucceflive 
fupplies.  '  Regers ,  Sermon  2. 

2.  Prefling  ncceflity  ;  diftrefs;  fudden  occafion. 

This  diflimulation  in  war  may  be  called  ftratagem  and  con- 
dud  ;  in  other  exigencies  addrefs  and  dexterity.  Notes ontheOdy. 
Now  in  fuch  exigencies  not  to  need. 

Upon  my  word  you  rauft  be  rich  indeed  ! 

A  noble  fuperfluity  it  craves, 

Not  for  yourfelf,  but  for  your  fools  and  knaves.  Pope. 
E'xigent.  n.f  [exigency  Latin.] 

1.  Prefling  buftnefs ;  occafion  that  requires  immediate  help. 

In  fuch  an  exigent  I  fee  not  how  they  could  have  ftaid  to 
deliberate  about  any  other  regiment  than  that  which  already 
was  devifed  to  their  hands.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

The  council  met,  your  guards  to  find  you  fent. 

And  know  your  pleafure  in  this  exigent.  Waller. 

2.  [A  law  term.]  A  writ  fued  when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be 

found,  being  part  of  the  procefs  leading  to  an  outlawry. 
Shakefpeare  ufes  it  for  any  extremity.  Hamner. 

j,  End. 

Thefe  eyes,  like  lamps  whofe  wafting  oil  is  fpent. 

Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent.  Shake/.  Henry  VI. 
Exigu'ity.  n.f.  [exiguitas,  Latin.]  Smallnefs ;  diminitive- 
nefs ;  flendernefs. 

The  exiguity  and  Ihape  of  the  extant  particles  is  now 
fuppofed.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Exigu'ous.  adj.  [exiguus,  Latin.]  Small}  diminutive;  little. 
Their  fubtile  parts  and  exiguous  dofe  are  confumed  and 
evaporated  in  lefs  than  two  hours  time.  Harvey. 

E'XILE.  n.f.  [exiliutn,  Latin.  It  feems  anciently  to  have  had 
the  accent  indifferently  on  either  fyllable  :  now  it  is  uniformly 
on  the  firft.] 

1 .  Banifhment ;  ftate  of  being  banifhed  from  one’s  country. 

Our  ftate  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We’ve  led  fince  thy  exile.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

Welcome  is  exile,  welcome  were  my  death.  Shak.  //.VI. 
Let  them  pronounce  the  fteep  Tarpeian  death. 

Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 

But  with  a  grain  of  day,  I  would  not  buy 

Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word.  Shak.  Coriolanus. 

2.  The  perfon  banifhed. 

O  muft  the  wretched  exiles  ever  mourn, 

Nor  after  length  of  rowling  years  return  ?  Dryden' s  Virg. 

Ulyfles,  foie  of  all  the  victor  train. 

An  exile  from  his  dear  paternal  coaft, 

Deplor’d  his  abfent  queen,  and  empire  loft.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 
Exi'le.  adj.  [exilisy  Latin]  Small;  {lender;  not  full;  not 
powerful.  Not  in  ufe,  except  in  philofophical  writings. 

It  were  alfo  good  to  enquire  what  other  means  may  be  to 
draw  forth  the  exile  heat  which  is  in  the  air ;  for  that  may  be 
a  fecret  of  great  power  to  produce  cold  weather.  Bacon . 

In  a  viiginal,  when  the  lid  is  down,  it  maketh  a  more  exile 
found  than  when  the  lid  is  open.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory. 
To  E'xile.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  This  had  formerly  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  laft  fyllable,  now  generally  on  the  firft,  though 
Dryden  has  ufed  both.]  To  banifh  ;  to  drive  from  a  country ; 
to  tranfport. 

Call  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad. 

That  fled  the  fnares  of  watchful  tyranny.  Shake f  Macbeth. 

Foul  fubornation  is  predominant. 

And  equity  exil'd  your  highnefs’  land.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
For  that  offence. 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence.  Shak.  Ro?n.  and  Juliet. 
They  fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night,  lay  there 
exiled  from  the  eternal  providence.  Wifd.  xvii.  z. 

His  brutal  manners  from  his  breaft  exil'd. 

His  mien  he  fafhion’d,  and  his  tongue  he  fil’d.  Dryden. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  fing,  who  forc’d  by  fate, 

And  haughty  Juno’s  unrelenting  hate, 

Expel’d  and  exil'd.  Dryden' s  Virgil's  JEn, 

Exi'lement.  n.f.  [from  exile.]  Banifhment. 

Fitzofborn  was  difearded  into  foreign  fervice  for  a  pretty 
fhadow  of  exilement.  Wot  ten. 

Exili'tion.  n.f.  [exilitio,  Latin.]  The  ad  of  fpringing  or 
rufhing  out  fuddenly. 

From  faltpetre  proceedeth  the  force  and  report ;  for  fulphur 
and  fmall-coal,  mixt,  will  not  take  fire  with  noife  or  exilition ; 
and  powder,  which  is  made  of  impure  and  greafy  petre,  hath 
but  a  weak  emiflion,  and  gives  but  a  faint  report.  Brown. 
Exi'lity.  n.f.  [exility  Latin.]  Slendernefs;  fmalnefs;  dimi¬ 
nution. 

Certain  flies,  called  ephemera,  live  but  a  day :  the  caufe  is 
the  exility  of  the  fpirit,  or  perhaps  the  abfence  of  the  fun.  Bac. 

For  exility  of  the  voice,  or  other  founds,  it  is  certain  that 
the  voice  doth  pafs  through  folid  and  hard  bodies,  if  they  be 
not  too  thick;  and  through  water,  which  is  likewife  a  very 
clofe  body,  and  fuch  an  one  as  letteth  not  in  air.  Bacon . 

A  body,  by  being  fubtilized,  can  lofe  nothing  of  its  cor¬ 
poreity  ;  neither  can  it  hereby  gain  any  thing  but  exility  ;  for 
all  degrees  of  fubtility  are  eflentially  the  fame  thing.  Grew. 


Locke. 


Swift. 
State  of  being ; 


Exi'mious.  adj.  [eximiusy  Latin.]  Famous;  eminent;  con- 
fpicuous ;  excellent.  Dil 1. 

Exinani'tion.  n.f  [exinanitio,  Latin.]  Privation;  lofs. 

He  is  not  more  impotent  in  his  glory  than  he  was  in  his 
,  exinanition.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  EXFST.  v.  n.  [exijlo,  Latin.]  To  be;  to  have  a  being. 

It  is  as  eafy  to  conceive  that  an  infinite  Almighty  Power 
might  produce  a  thing  out  of  nothing,  and  make  that  to  exijl 
de  novo,  which  did  not  exijl  before;  as  to  conceive  the  world 
to  have  had  no  beginning,  but  to  have  exijled  from  eternity. 

South's  Sermons. 

It  feems  reafonable  to  enquire,  how  fuch  a  multitude  comes 
to  make  but  one  idea,  fince  that  combination  does  not  always 
exift  together  in  nature. 

One  year  is  paft;  a  different  feene  ! 

No  farther  mention  of  the  dean  : 

Who  now,  alas,  no  more  is  mift 
Than  if  he  never  did  exijl. 

Existence.  \  n.f.  [ cxifcntia ,  low  Latin.] 

Exi'stency.  J  adual  pofteflion  of  being. 

Nor  is  only  the  exijlency  of  this  animal  confiderable,  but 
many  things  delivered  thereof.  Brown' s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  h.  iii. 

It  is  impofiible  any  being  can  be  eternal  with  fuccefiive 
eternal  phyfical  changes,  or  variety  of  ftates  or  fnanner  of 
exijlency ,  naturally  and  neceflarily  concomitant  unto  it.  Hale. 
The  foul,  fecur’d  in  her  exifence ,  fmiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point.  Addifon's  Cato. 
When  a  being  is  confidered  as  poflible,  it  is  faid  to  have  an 
effence  or  nature :  fuch  were  all  things  before  the  creation. 
When  it  is  confidered  as  actual,  then  it  is  faid  to  have  exiji- 
ence  alfo.  Watts's  Logick. 

Exi'stent.  adj.  [from  exijl.]  In  being;  in  pofieflion  of  being 
or  of  exiftence. 

Whatfoever  fign  the  fun  pofleffed,  whofe  recefs  or  vicinity 
defineth  the  quarters  of  the  year,  thofe  feafons  were  actually 
exjlent.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

The  eyes  and  minds  are  fattened  on  objects  which  have  no 
real  being,  as  if  they  were  truly  exjlent.  Dryden. 

ExistimaTion.  n.f  [exJUmatio,  Latin.] 

1.  Opinion. 

2.  Efteem. 

E'xit.  n.f.  [exit,  Latin.] 

1.  The  term  fet  in  the  margin  of  plays  to  mark  the  time  at 
which  the  player  goes  off  the  ftage. 

2.  Recefs;  departure;  ad  of  quitting  the  ftage;  ad  of  quitting 
the  theatre  of  life. 

All  the  world’s  a  ftage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  meerly  playefs : 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.  Shakefpeare. 
A  regard  for  fame  becomes  a  man  more  towards  the  exit 
than  at  his  entrance  into  life.  Swift. 

Many  of  your  old  comrades  live  a  fhort  life,  and  make  a 
figure  at  their  exit.  Swift. 

3.  Pafiage  out  of  anyplace. 

In  fuch  a  pervious  fubftance  as  the  brain,  they  might  find 
an  eafy  either  entrance  or  exit ,  almoft  every  where.  Glanville. 

4.  Way  by  which  there  is  a  paftage  out. 

The  fire  makes  its  way,  forcing  the  water  forth  through 
its  ordinary  exits ,  wells,  and  the  outlets  of  rivers.  Woodw. 
Exi'tal.  7  adj.  [exitialis,  Latin.]  Deftrudive ;  fatal ; 
Exi'tious.  3  mortal. 

Moft  exitial  fevers,  although  not  concomitated  with  the 
tokens,  exanthemata,  anthraces,  or  carbuncles,  are  to  be  cen- 
fured  peftilential.  Harvey  on  the  Plague. 

E'xodus.  ]n.f  [t^oJlgp.]  Departure;  journey  from  a  place: 
E'xody.  j  the  fecond  book  of  Mofes  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
deferibes  the  journey  of  the  Ifraelites  from  Egypt. 

In  all  probability  their  years  continued  to  be  three  hundred 
and  fixty-five  days,  ever  fince  the  time  of  the  Jewifh  exody  at 
leaft.  _  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Exole'te.  adj.  [exoletus,  Lat. ]  Obfolete;  out  of  ufe.  Ditt. 
To  Exo'lve.  v.  a.  [exolvo,  Latin  ]  Toloofe;  to  pay.  Di£i. 
Exo'mphalos.  n.  J.  [I£  and  o/xOa A^>.]  A  navel  rupture. 

To  EXONERATE,  v.a.  [ exonero ,  Latin.]  To  unload;  to 
difburthen  ;  to  free  from  any  heavy  charge. 

The  glands  being  a  congeries  of  veftels  curled,  circumgy- 
rated,  and  complicated,  give  the  blood  time  to  feparate  through 
the  capillary  veftels  into  the  fecretory  ones,  which  afterwards 
all  exonerate  themfelves  into  one  common  dudus.  Ray. 

Exoner  a't  ion.  n.f.  [from  exonerate.]  The  ad  of  difburthen- 
ing,  or  difeharging. 

The  body  is  adapted  unto  eating,  drinking,  nutrition,  and 
other  ways  of  repletion  and  exoneration.  Grew. 

Exo'ptable.  adj.  [exo ft  ability  Lat.]  Defireable;  to  be  fought 
with  eagernefs  or  defire. 

E'xorable.  adj.  [exorabilis,  Latin.]  To  be  moved  by  in¬ 
treaty. 

Exorbitance.  7  r  rr  ...  , 

i-  ,  {»■[.[ Irom  exorbitance.  1 

Exo'rbitancy.  )  J  L  J 

1.  The  ad  of  going  out  of  the  track  preferibed. 
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2.  Enormity ; 
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I  fee  fome  degree  of  this  fault  cleave  to  thofe,  who  have 
eminently  corrected  all  other  exorbitances  of  the  tongue. 

Government  of  the  Tongue ,  f.  4. 

2.  Enormity  ;  grofs  deviation  from  rule  or  right. 

The  reverence  of  my  prefence  may  be  a  curb  to  your  exor¬ 
bitancies.  Dry  den’s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

The  people  were  grofiy  impofed  on,  to  commit  fuch  exor¬ 
bitancies  as  could  not  end  but  in  the  dilTolution  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Swift  on  the  DiJJ'entions  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

3.  Boundlefs  depravity. 

They  riot  ftill. 

Unbounded  in  exorbitance  of  ill.  Garth's  Difpenfary. 

Exorbitant,  adj .  [ex  and  orbito,  Latin.] 

1.  Going  out  of  the  preferibed  track ;  deviating  from  the  courfe 
appointed  or  rule  eftablilhed. 

What  fignifies  the  fiction  of  the  tortoife  riding  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  but  to  preferibe  bounds  and  nleafures  to 
our  exorbitant  paffions?  L’EJirange. 

Thefe  phenomena  are  not  peculiar  to  the  earthquakes  which 
have  happened  in  our  times,  but  have  been  obferved  in  all 
ages,  and  particularly  thofe  exorbitant  commotions  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  globe.  WoodwarcCs  Natural  Hijlory. 

2.  Anomalous  ;  not  comprehended  in  a  fettled  rule  or  method. 

The  Jews,  who  had  laws  fo  particularly  determining  in  all 
affairs  what  to  do,  were  notwithstanding  continually  inured 
with  caufes  exorbitant ,  and  fuch  as  their  laws  had  not  provided 
for.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f.  11. 

3.  Enormous  ;  beyond  due  proportion  ;  exceffive. 

Their  fubjects  would  live  in  great  plenty,  were  not  the  im- 
pofitions  fo  very  exorbitant ;  for  the  courts  are  too  fplendid  for 
the  territories.  Addijon’s  Remark :  on  Italy. 

So  endlefs  and  exorbitant  are  the  defires  of  men,  that  they 
will  grafp  at  all,  and  can  form  no  fcheme  of  perfedt  happinefs 
with  lefs.  Swift  on  the  Difjsntlons  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

To  ExoRbita te.  v.  n.  [ex  and  erbito ,  Latin.]  To  deviates 
to  go  out  of  the  track  or  road  preferibed. 

The  planets  fometimes  would  have  approached  the  fun  as 
near  as  the  orb  of  Mercury,  and  fometimes  have  exorbitated 
beyond  the  diftance  of  Saturn.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

To  E'XORCISE.  v.  a.  [i%ogx(£u  ] 

1.  To  adjure  by  fome  holy  name. 

2.  To  drive  away  fpirits  by  certain  forms  of  adjuration. 

3.  To  purify  from  the  influence  of  malignant  fpirits  by  religious 
ceremonies. 

And  fry’rs,  that  through  the  wealthy  regions  run. 

Refort  to  farmers  rich,  and  blefs  their  halls. 

And  exorcife  the  beds,  and  crofs  the  walls.  Dryden. 

E'xorciser.  n.f.  [from  exorcife,]  One  who  pradtifes  to  drive 
away  evil  fpirits. 

E'xorcism.  n.f.  [l'£c(:xi<rfxo<;.~\  The  form  of  adjuration,  or 
religious  ceremony  by  which  evil  and  malignant  fpirits  are 
driven  away. 

Will  his  lordfhip  behold  and  hear  our  exorcifms?  Shakefp. 

Symptoms  fupernatural,  mud  be  only  curable  by  fuperna- 
tural  means  ;  namely,  by  devout  prayers  or  exorcifms.  Harvey. 

E'xorcist.  n.f.  [l^ocxisN?.] 

1.  One  who  by  adjurations,  prayers,  or  religious  adts,  drives 
away  malignant  fpirits. 

Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcifs,  took  upon 
them  to  call  over  them  which  had  evil  fpirits.  Adis  xix,  13. 

2.  An  enchanter  ;  a  conjurer.  Improperly. 

,  Soul  of  Rome  ! 

Thou,  like  an  exorcijl ,  haft  conjur’d  up 

My  mortified  fpirit.  Shakefpeare’s  Julius  Co: far. 

Is  there  no  exorcijl 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 

Is ’t  real  that  I  fee?  Shakejpeare’ s  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

EXORDIUM,  n.f.  [Latin.]  A  formal  preface ;  the  proemial 
part  of  a  compofttion. 

Nor  will  1  thee  detain 

With  poets  fictions,  nor  opprefs  thine  ear 

With  circumftance,  and  long  exordiums  here.  May’s  Virgil. 

I  have  been  diftafted  at  this  way  of  writing,  by  reafon  of 
long  prefaces  and  exordiums.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

Exorna'tion.  n. J.  [ exornatio ,  Latin.]  Ornament;  decora¬ 
tion  ;  embellilhment. 

It  feemeth  that  all  thofe  curious  exornatiens  fhould  rather 
ceafe.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  15- 

Hyperbolical  cxornatlons  and  elegancies  many  much  afteeft. 

Hale’s  Or  gin  of  Mankind. 

Exo'ssated.  adj.  [exojfatus,  Latin.]  Deprived  of  bones.  Didt. 

Exosto'sis.  n.f  [Ik  and  oftov.]  Any  protuberance  of  a  bone 
that  is  not  natural,  as  often  happens  in  venereal  cafes,  ghtincy. 

Exo'sseous.  adj  [ex  and  oJa,  Latin.]  Wanting  bones ;  bone- 
lefs ;  formed  without  bones. 

"T  hus  we  daily  obferve  in  tne  heads  of  fifties,  as  alfo  in 
fnails  and  foft  exojjeous  animals,  nature  near  the  head  hath 
placed  aflat  white  ftone,  or  teftaceous  concretion.  Brown. 

Exo'tick.  adj.  [l£o mxoV]  Foreign;  not  produced  in  our 
own  country  ;  not  domeftick. 

Some  learned  men  treat  of  the  nature  of  letters  as  of  fome 


remote  exotick  thing,  whereof  we  had  no  knowledge  but  by 
fabulous  relations.  Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 

Continue  frefli  hot-beds  to  entertain  fuch  ex otiik  plants  as 
arrive  not  to  their  perfection  without  them.  Evelyn’s  Kalendar. 
Exo'ticjc.  n.  J.  A  foreign  plant. 

Claudian  was  feated  on  the  other  fummit,  which  was  bar¬ 
ren,  and  produced,  on  fomelpots,  plants  that  are  unknown  to 
Italy,  and  fuch  as  the  gardeners  call  exoticks.  Addifon  s  Guard. 
To  EXPAND,  v.  a.  [ expando ,  Latin  ] 

1 .  To  fpread  ;  to  Jay  open  as  a  net  or  Iheet. 

2.  To  dilate;  to  fpread  out  everyway;  to  diffufe. 

An  animal  growing,  expands  its  fibres  in  the  air  as  a  fluid. 

Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Along  the  ftream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame.  Pope's  EJf.  on  Man. 
Expa'nse.  n.f.  [ expanfum ,  Latin.]  A  body  widely  extended 
without  inequalities. 

A  murmuring  found 

Of  waters  iffu’d  from  a  cave,  and  fpread 
Into  a  liquid  plain  ;  then  flood  unmov’d. 

Pure  as  th’  expanje  of  heav’n.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lof. ,  b.  iv. 
Bright  as  th’  ethereal  glows  the  green  expanfe.  Savage. 
On  the  fmooth  expanje  of  cryftal  lakes. 

The  finking  ftone  at  firft  a  circle  makes  ; 

T'he  trembling  furface,  by  the  motion  ftirr’d, 

Spreads  in  a  fecond  circle,  then  a  third  ; 

Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  floating  rings  advance, 

Fill  all  the  watry  plain,  and  to  the  margin  dance.  Pope. 
Expansibility,  n.f.  [from  expanfible.}  Capacity  of  exten- 
fion  ;  poffibility  to  be  expanded  or  fpread  into  a  wider  furface. 

Together  with  the  rotundity  common  to  the  atoms  of  all 
fluids,  there  is  fome  difference  in  bulk,  by  which  the  atoms  in* 
one  fluid  are  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  another ;  el/e  all  fluids 
would  be  alike  in  weight,  expanfbility ,  and  all  other  qualities. 

Crew’s  Cojmolog.  Sacr.  b.  i.  c.  3. 
Expansible,  adj.  [from  expanfus ,  Latin  ]  Capable  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  ;  capable  to  be  fpread  into  a  wider  furface. 

Bodies  are  not  expanfible  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  oc 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  expanded.  Crew’s  Cofmol. 
ExpaNsion.  n.J'.  [from  expand.] 

j.  The  ftate  of  being  expanded  into  a  wider  furface  or  greater 

lpace. 

M  is  demonffrated  that  the  condenfation  and  expanfion  of 
any  portion  of  the  air  is  always  proportional  to  the  weight  and 
prefi'ure  incumbent  upon  it.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

2.  The  aeft  of  fpreading  out. 

The  eafy  expanfion  of  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the  lightnefs, 
{Length,  andftiapeof  the  feathers,  are  all  fitted  for  her  better 
flight.  Crew’s  C  of  nolog.  Sac .  b.  i.  c.  5. 

3.  Extent;  fpace  to  which  any  thing  is  extended. 

The  capacious  mind  of  man  takes  its  flight  farther  than  the 
ftars,  and  cannot  be  confined  by  the  limits  of  the  world:  it 
extends  its  thoughts  often  even  beyond  the  utmoft  expanfion  of 
matter,  and  makes  excurfions  into  that  incomprehenlible 
inane.  Locke. 

4.  Pure  fpace,  as  diftin£t  from  extenfion  in  folid  matter. 

Difiance  or  fpace,  in  its  fimple  abfiraft  conception,  I  call 
expanfion ,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  extenfion,  which  exprefles  this 
diftance  only  as  it  is  in  the  folid  parts  of  matter.  Locke. 

It  would  for  ever  take  an  ufelefs  flight. 

Loft  in  expanfion ,  void  and  infinite.  Blackmore’s  Creation. 
ExpaNsive.  adj.  [from  expand.)  Having  the  power  to  fpread 
into  a  wider  furface,  or  greater  fpace. 

The  elaftick  or  expanfive  faculty  of  the  air,  whereby  it 
dilates  itfelf  when  compreflcd,  hath  been  made  ufe  of  in  the 
common  weather-glafles.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

Then  no  more 

Th’  expanfive  atmofphere  is  cramp’d  with  cold.  Thomfon. 
To  Expa'tiate.  v.  n.  [ expatior ,  Latin.]  v 

1.  To  range  at  large  ;  to  rove  without  any  preferibed  limits. 
Religion  contrails  the  circle  of  our  pleafures,  but  leaves  it 

wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiate  in.  Addifon’ s  Spedtat. 
He  looks  in  heav’n  with  more  than  mortal  eyes, 

Bids  his  free  foul  expatiate  in  the  Ikies; 

Amidft  her  kindred  ftars  familiar  roam, 

Survey  the  region,  and  confefs  her  home.  Pope. 

Expatiate  free  o’er  all  this  feene  of  man ; 

A  mighty  maze  !  but  not  without  a  plan.  Pope’s  Eff.  on  Man . 

W  ith  wonder  feiz’d,  we  view  the  pleafing  ground, 

And  walk  delighted,  and  expatiate  round.  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

2.  To  enlarge  upon  in  language. 

They  had  a  cuftom  of  offering  the  tongues  to  Mercury, 

becaufe  they  believed  him  the  giver  of  eloquence:  Dacier  ex¬ 
patiates  upon  this  cuftom.  Notes  on  Pope’s  OdyJJ'ey ,  b.  iii. 

3.  To  let  loofe  ;  to  allow  to  range.  This  fenfe  is  very  improper. 
Make  choice  of  a  fubjetf,  which,  being  of  itfelf  capable  of 

all  that  colours  and  the  elegance  of  defign  can  pofiibly  give, 
fhall  afterwards  afford  art  an  ample  field  ol  matter  wherein  to 
expatiate  itfelf.  Drydetis  Dufrejnoy. 

ToEXPE'CT.  v.a.  [cxpcdlo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  have  a  previous  apprehenfion  of  either  good  or  evil. 

8  N  2.  To 
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2.  To  wait  for;  to  attend  the  coming. 

While,  expecting  there  the  queen,  he  rais’d 
His  wond ’ring  eyes,  and  round  the  temple  gaz’d.  Dryden. 
To  Expe'ct.  v.  n.  To  wait ;  to  ftay. 

Elihu  had  expeCted  ’till  Job  had  fpoken.  jf°^‘ 

Expe'ctable.  adj.  [fmm  expeCi. J  To  be  expected;  to  be 
hoped  or  feared. 

Occult  and  fpiritual  operations  are  not  expectable  from  ice; 
for  being  but  water  congealed,  it  can  never  make  good  fuch 
qualities.  Brown’ s  Vulgar  Err ours. 

Expectance.  1  r  rc  .  „  , 

Expectancy.  \n'f’  [from  expea.] 

1.  The  aCt  or  ftate  of  expecting  ;  expectation. 

Every  moment  is  expectancy 

Of  more  arrivance.  Shakefpeare’s  Othello. 

Satyrs  leave  your  petulance, 

Or  elfe  rail  upon  the  moon, 

Your  expectance  is  too  foon  ; 

For  before  the  fecond  cock 

Crow,  the  gates  will  not  unlock.  Ben.  John/.  Fairy  Prince. 
This  blefied  expectance  muft  be  now  my  theme.  Boyle. 

But  fy,  my  wand’ring  mufe,  how  thou  do’ft  ftay  ! 
Expectance  calls  thee  now  another  way.  Milton. 

2.  Something  expeCted. 

There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  Tides, 

What  further  you  will  do.  Shake f  Troilus  and  Crejjida. 

3*  Hope ;  that  of  which  the  expectation  is  accompanied  with 
pleafure. 

Oh,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o’erthrown  ! 

The  expectancy  and  rofe  of  the  fair  ftate.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 
Expe'ctani\  adj.  [French.]  Waiting  in  expectation. 

*  Her  majefty  has  offered  conceffions,  in  order  to  remove 
fcruples  raifed  in  the  mind  of  the  expectant  heir.  Swift. 

ExpeCtant.  n.  f.  [from  exped  ]  One  who  waits  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  any  thing;  one  hqld  in  dependance  by  his  hopes. 

They,  vain  expectants  of  the  bridal  hour. 

My  ftores  in  riotous  expence  devour.  Pope’s  Odxffey ,  b.  i. 

This  treatife  was  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of  the  whole 
nation,  except  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  had  employments,  or 
were  expectants.  Swift  to  Pope. 

Expectation,  n.f  [ exfpeCtatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  expecting. 

The  trees 

Should  have  borne  men,  and  expectation  fainted. 

Longing  for  what  it  had  not.  Shak.  Anth.  and  Cleopatra. 
The  reft. 

That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation , 

Already  are  i’  th’  court.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

2.  The  ftate  of  expeCfing  either  with  hope  or  fear. 

Live  in  a  conftant  and  ferious  expectation  of  that  day,  when 
we  muft  appear  before  the  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth.  Rogers. 

3.  ProfpeCt  of  any  thing  good  to  come. 

My  foul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God  ;  for  my  expectation  is 
from  him.  Pf  lxii.  5. 

4.  The  objeCt  of  happy  expectation ;  the  Mefliah  expeCted. 

Now  clear  I  underftand, 

What  oft  my  fteadieft  thoughts  have  fearch’d  in  vain, 

Why  our  great  expectation  fhould  be  call’d 
The  feed  of  woman.  Milton’s  Par adife  Loft ,  h.  xii. 

5*  A  ftate  in  which  fomething  excellent  is  expeCted  from  us. 

How  fit  it  will  be  for  you,  born  fo  great  a  prince,  and  of  fo 
rare  not  only  expectation  but  proof,  to  divert  your  thoughts 
from  the  way  of  goodnefs.  Sidney. 

You  firfl  came  home 

From  travel  with  fuch  hopes  as  made  you  look’d  on, 

By  all  men’s  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation ; 

Pleas’d  with  your  growing  virtue,  I  receiv’d  you.  Otway. 
Expe'cter.  n.f.  [from  expeCt.] 

1.  One  who  has  hopes  of  fomething. 

"1  hefe  are  not  great  expeders  under  yr>ur  adminiflration, 
according  to  the  period  of  governors  here.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  waits  for  another. 

Signify  this  loving  interview 

To  the  expeCt ers  of  our  Trojan  part.  Shak.  Trail.  andCreff. 
To  EXPE'CTORATE.  v.  a.  [ex  and  peClus ,  Latin.]  To  ejeCt 
from  the  breaft. 

Excrementitious  humours  are  expectorated  by  a  cough  after 
a  cold  or  an  afthma.  Harvey  on  Conjumptions. 

Morbifick  matter  is  either  attenuated  fo  as  to  be  returned 
into  the  channels,  or  expectorated  by  coughing.  Arbuthnot. 
Expe'ctoration.  n.f  [from  expectorate.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  difeharging  from  the  breaft. 

2.  That  difchaxge  which  is  made  by  coughing,  as  bringing  up 

phlegm,  or  any  thing  that  obftruCts  the  veffels  of  the  lungs, 
and  ftrengthens  the  breath.  Sfuincy. 

With  water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  in  pleurifies  and  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  lungs,  he  mixeth  fpices,  for  promoting  expec¬ 
toration.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

-Expe'ctorative.  adj.  [from  expectorate.]  Having  the  quality 
of  promoting  expeCtoration. 

Syrups  and  other  expeCt  oratives,  in  coughs,  mull  necefiarily 
occafion  a  greater  cough.  Harvey  on  Confutations. 
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EXPEDIENCE.  7  r  .  >• 

T.  ,  >  n.  .  from  expedient.  I 

Expediency.  J  j  l  J 

1.  Fitnefs;  propriety;  fuitablenefs  to  an  end. 

Solemn  dedications  of  things  fet  apart  for  Divine  Worlhip, 
could  never  have  been  univerfally  praCtifed,  had  not  right  rea- 
fon  dictated  the  high  expediency  and  great  ufe  of  fuch  practices. 

South’s  Sermons. 

2.  It  is  ufed  in  Shakefpeare  for  expedition ;  adventure ;  or  at¬ 
tempt. 

Let  me  hear 

What  yefternight  our  council  did  decree. 

In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  IV. 

3.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  for  expedition ;  hafte;  difpatch. 

I  fhall  break 

The  caufe  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen, 

And  get  her  leave  to  part.  Shakefp.  Anth.  and  Cleopatra . 

Eight  tall  (hips,  three  thoufand  men  of  war. 

Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience.  Shak.  Richard  II. 
EXPE  DIENT,  adj.  [expedite  Latin.] 

1.  Proper;  fit;  convenient;  fuitable. 

All  things  are  not  expedient :  in  things  indifferent  there  is  a 
choice ;  they  are  not  always  equally  expedient.  Hooker ,  b.  ii. 

When  men  live  as  if  there  were  no  God,  it  becomes  expe¬ 
dient  for  them  that  there  fhould  be  none ;  and  then  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  perfuade  themfelves  fo.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons. 

2.  In  Shakefpeare ,  quick;  expeditious. 

The  adverfe  winds, 

Whofe  leifure  I  have  ftaid,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  foon  as  I : 

His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town.  Shakef.  King  John. 
Expedient,  n.f  [from  the  adjeCtive.] 

1.  That  which  helps  forward ;  as  means  to  an  end. 

God,  who  delights  not  to  grieve  the  children  of  men,  does 
not  projed  for  our  forrow,  but  our  innocence;  and  would 
never  have  invited  us  to  the  one,  but  as  an  expedient  to  the 
other.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  A  fhift ;  means  to  an  end  which  are  contrived  in  an  exi¬ 
gence. 

Th’  expedient  pleas’d,  where  neither  loft  his  right ; 

Mars  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night.  Dryden. 
He  flies  to  a  new  expedient  to  folve  the  matter,  and  fuppofes 
an  earth  of  a  make  and  frame  like  that  of  Des  Cartes.  Woodw. 
ExpeDientLy.  adv.  [from  expedient.] 

1.  Fitly;  fuitably;  conveniently. 

2.  Haftily;  quickly. 

Let  my  officers  of  fuch  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  houfe  and  lands  : 

Do  this  expediently ,  and  turn  him  going.  Shak.  As  you  like  it. 
To  EXPEDITE,  v.  a.  [ expedio ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  facilitate;  to  free  from  impediment. 

By  fin  and  death  a  broad  way  now  is  pav’d. 

To  expedite  your  glorious  march.  Milton’s  Par  adife  Lojl. 

2.  Tohaften;  to  quicken. 

An  inquifition  would  ftill  be  a  further  improvement,  and 
would  expedite  the  converfion  of  the  Papifts.  Swift. 

3.  To  difpatch;  to  iffue  from  a publick  office. 

Though  fuch  charters  be  expedited  of  courfe,  and  as  of  right, 
yet  they  are  varied  by  diferetion.  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis. 

E'xpedite.  adj.  [expeditus,  Latin.] 

1.  Quick;  hafty;  foon  performed. 

Wholefome  advice,  and  expedite  execution  in  freeing  the 
ftate  of  thofe  monfters.  Sandys. 

2.  Eafy ;  difencumbered;  clear  from  impediments. 

Nature  can  teach  the  church  but  in  part;  neither  fo 
fully  as  is  requifite  for  man’s  falvation,  nor  fo  eafily  as  to 
make  the  way  plain  and  expedite  enough,  that  many  may  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  fo  be  faved,  and  therefore  the 
Scripture  has  been  given.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f  3. 

3.  Nimble;  aCtive;  agile. 

The  more  any  man’s  foul  is  cleanfed  from  fenfual  lufts, 
the  more  nimble  and  expedite  it  will  be  in  its  operations.  Tillot. 

4.  It  feems  to  be  ufed  by  Bacon  for  light  armed  in  the  Roman 
fignification. 

He  fent  the  lord  chamberlain  with  expedite  forces  to  fpeed  to 
Exeter,  to  the  refeue  of  the  town.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

E'xpeditely.  adv.  [from  expedite.]  With  quicknefs,  readi- 
nefs,  hafte. 

Nature  hath  left  his  ears  naked,  that  he  may  turn  them 
more  expeditely  for  the  reception  of  founds  from  every  quaiter. 

Grew’s  Mufaum. 

E^pedPtion.  n.f'  [from  expedite.] 

1.  Hafte;  fpeed;  activity. 

Prayers,  whereunto  devout  minds  have  added  a  piercing 
kind  of  brevity,  thereby  the  better  to  exprefs  that  quick  and 
fpeedy  expedition  wherewith  ardent  affections,  the  very  wings 
of  prayer,  are  delighted  to  prefent  our  fuits  in  heaven.  Hooker. 
Ev’n  with  the  fpeedieft  expedition 
I  will  difpatch  him  to  the  emperor’s  court.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  A  march  or  voyage  with  martial  intentions. 

Young  OCtavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 

Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 

Bending  their  expedition  tow’rd  Philippi.  Shak.  Jul.  Cerfar. 

2  To 
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To  EXPE'L.  v.  a.  [expello,  Latin.] 

1.  To  drive  out;  to  force  away. 

The  Lord  your  God  (hall  expel  them  from  before  you,  and 
drive  them  from  out  of  your  fight.  J0f  xxiii.  5. 

I  may  know  the  let  why  gentle  peace 
Should  not  expel  thefe  inconveniencies.  Shake/  Henry  V. 
Suppofe  a  mighty  rock  to  fall  there,  it  would  expel  the  wa¬ 
ters  out  of  their  places  with  fuch  violence  as  to  fiin<>-  them 
among  the  clouds.  Burnet's  Theory  of  th? Earth. 

2.  Toejedf;  to  throw  out. 

Whatfoever  cannot  be  digefted  by  the  ftomach,  is  either 
put  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the  guts,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  moved  to  expel  by  confent.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hi/lory: 

3.  To  banifh  ;  to  drive  from  the  place  of  refidence. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  fing,  who  forc’d  by  fate, 

And  haughty  Juno’s  unrelenting  hate. 

Expel' d  and  exil’d  left  the  Trojan  fhore.  Dryden's  Virg.  /En\ 

Expe'ller.  n.  f.  [from  expel .  ]  One  that  expels  or  drives 
away. 

To  ExpeNd.  v.  a.  [expend*,  Latin.]  To  lay  out;  to  fpend. 

If  my  death  might  make  this  illand  happy, 

I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingnefs.  Shake/p.  Henry  VI. 
The  king  of  England  wafted  the  French  king’s  country, 
and  thereby  caufed  him  to  ex- end  fuch  fums  of  money  as  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  debt.  Hayward. 

The  publick  burthens,  though  they  may  be  a  good  reafon 
for  our  not  expending  fo  much  in  charity,  yet  will  not  juftify 
us  in  giving  nothing.  Atterbury' s  Sermons. 

EXPE'NSE.  n.  f.  [, expenfum ,  Latin.]  Coft;  charges;  money 
expended. 

Hence  comes  that  wild  and  vaft  expenfe. 

That  hath  enforc’d  Rome’s  virtue  thence. 

Which  fimple  poverty  fir  ft  made.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Catiline. 

A  feaft  prepar’d  with  riotous  expenfe. 

Much  coft,  more  care,  and  moft  magnificence.  Dryaen. 
I  can  fee  no  reafon  by  which  we  were  obliged  to  make  thofe 
prodigious  expenfes.  Swift. 

ExpeNseful.  adj.  [expenfe  and  full.]  Coftly ;  chargeable; 
expenfive. 

No  part  of  ftru&ure  is  either  more  expenceful  than  win¬ 
dows  or  more  ruinous,  as  being  expofed  to  all  violence  of 
weather.  JVotton's  Architecture. 

ExPeNseless.  adj.  [from  expenfe.']  Without  coft. 

A  phyfician  may  fave  any  army  by  this  frugal  and  expenfelefs 
means  only.  Milton  cm  Education . 

What  health  promotes,  and  gives  unenvy’d  peace, 

Is  all  expenfelefs,  and  procur’d  with  eafe.  Blaekm.  Creation. 

Expensive.  adj.  [from  expenfe.] 

1.  Given  to  expenfe;  extravagant;  luxurious. 

Frugal  and  induftrious  men  are  friendly  to  the  eftablifhed 
government,  as  the  idle  and  expenfive  are  dangerous.  T emple. 

2.  Coftly;  requiring  expenfe :  as,  expenfive  drefs;  an  expenfive 
journey. 

3.  Liberal;  generous;  diftributive. 

This  requires  an  gdiive,  expenfive,  indefatigable  goodnefs, 
fuch  as  our  apoftle  calls  a  work  and  labour  of  love.  Spratt. 

Expensively,  adv.  [from  expenfive.]  With  great  expenfe ; 
at  great  charge. 

I  never  knew  him  live  fo  great  and  expenfively  as  he  hath 
done  fince  his  return  from  exile.  Swift. 

Expe'nsiveness.  n.  f  [from  expenfive .] 

1.  Addiction  to  expenfe ;  extravagance. 

2.  Coftlinefs. 

Their  highways,  for  their  extent,  folidity,  or  expenfivenefs, 
are  fome  of  the  greateft  monuments  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins . 

EXPEDIENCE,  n.  f  [experientia,  Latin.] 

1.  Practice;  frequent  trial. 

Hereof  experience  hath  informed  reafen,  and  time  hath 
made  thofe  things  apparent  which  were  hidden.  Raleigh. 

z.  Knowledge  gained  by  trial  and  pra&ice. 

Boys  immature  in  knowledge, 

Pawn  their  experience  to  their  prefent  pleafure, 

And  fo  rebel  to  judgment.  Shake/.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

But  if  you’ll  profper,  mark  what  I  advife, 

Whom  age  and  long  experience  render  wife.  Pope. 

To  Expedience,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  try  ;  to  pra&ife. 

2.  To  know  by  pradfice. 

ExpeRienced.  participial  adj.  [from  experience.'] 

1.  Made  fkilful  by  experience. 

We  muft  perfedt,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  ideas  of  the  dif- 
tindl  fpecies;  or  learn  them  from  fuch  as  are  ufed  to  that  fort 
of  things,  and  are  experienced  in  them.  Locke. 

2.  W’ife  by  long  pradfice. 

To  him  experienc'd  Neftor  thus  rejoin’d, 

O  friend  !  what  forrows  do’ft  thou  bring  to  mind!  Pope. 

Expe'riencer.  n.f  One  who  makes  trials;  a  pradtifer  of 
experiments. 

A  curious  expcriencer  did  affirm,  that  the  likenefs  of  any 
objedf,  if  ftrongly  enlightned,  will  appear  to  another,  in  the 
eye  of  him  that  looks  ftrongly  and  fteadily  upon  it,  ’till  he  be 
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dazzled  by  it;  even  after  he  fhall  have  turned  his  eyes  from 
it-  ,  Dig  by  on  Bodies. 

EXPERIMENT,  n.f.  [experimentum,  Latin.]  Trial  of  any 
thing;  fomething  done  in  order  to  difeover  an  uncertain  or 
unknown  effebt. 

T  hat  which  fheweth  them  to  be  wife,  is  the  gathering  of 
principles  ©ut  of  their  own  particular  experiments ;  anJ  the 
framing  of  our  particular  experiments ,  accordingto  the  rule  of 
their  principles,  (hall  make  us  fuch  as  they  are.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

It  is  good  alfo  not  to  try  experiments  in  ftates,  except  the 
neceffity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident.  Bacon. 

Adam  !  by  fad  experiment  I  know. 

How  little  weight  with  thee  my  words  can  find, 

Found  fo  erroneous.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  x. 

’Till  his  fall  it  was  ignorant  of  nothing  but  of  fin  ;  or,  at 
leaft,  it  refted  in  the  notion  without  the  fmart  of  the  expe¬ 
riment.  South's  Sermons. 

When  we  are  fearching  out  the  nature  or  properties  of  any 
being  by  various  methods  of  trial,  this  fort  of  obfervation  is 
called  experiment.  •  IVatts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

To  Experiment,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  try;  tofearch 
out  by  trial. 

Francifco  Redi  experimented  that  no  putrified  flefh  will  of 
itfelf,  if  all  infedfs  be  carefully  kept  from  it,  produce  any.  Ray. 

Experimental,  adj.  [from  experiment .] 

1.  Pertaining  to  experiment. 

z.  Built  upon  experiment ;  formed  by  obfervation. 

Call  me  a  fool; 

Truft  not  my  reading,  nor  my  obfervations, 

Which  with  experimental  feal  do  warrant 
The  tenor  of  my  book.  Shak.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
The  experimental  teftimony  of  Gillius  is  moft  confiderable 
of  any,  who  beheld  the  courfe  thereof.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 

3.  Known  by  experiment  or  trial. 

We  have  no  other  evidence  cf  univerfal  impenetrability, 
befides  (a  large  experience,  without  an  experimental  excep¬ 
tion.  Newton's  Opt. 

Thefe  are  fo  far  from  being  fubfervient  to  atheifts  in  their 
audacious  attempts,  that  they  rather  afford  an  experimental 
confirmation  of  the  univerfal  deluge.  Bentley’s  Sermons . 

Experimentally,  adv.  [from  experimental.  ]  By  expe¬ 
rience;  by  trial;  by  experiment ;  by  obfervation. 

The  mifearriage  being  fometimes  univerfal,  has  made  us 
impart  what  we  have  experimentally  learned  by  our  own  obfer¬ 
vations.  Evelyn's  Kalendar : 

While  the  man  is  under  the  fcourge  of  afflidiicn,  he  is 
willing  to  abjure  thofe  fins  which  he  now  experimentally  finds 
attended  with  fuch  bitter  confequences.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

ExpeRimenter.  n.f.  [from  experiment .]  One  who  makes 
experiment. 

Galileus  and  Marfenius,  two  exabt  experimenters ,  do  think 
they  find  this  verity  by  their  experiences;  but  furely  this  is 
impoffible  to  be  done.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

EXPERT,  adj  [ expertus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Skilful;  addrefsful;  intelligent  in  bufinefs. 

Now  we  will  take  fome  order  in  the  town. 

Placing  therein  fome  expert  officers.  Shake f.  Henry  VI. 

Again  fair  Alma  fits  confeft, 

On  Florimel’s  experter  breaft; 

When  fti'e  the.  rifing  figh  conftrains. 

And  by  concealing  fpeaks  her  pains.  Prior. 

2.  Ready  ;  dexterous. 

The  meaneft  fculptor  in  th’  iEmilian  fquare, 

Can  imitate  in  brafs  the  nails  and  hair; 

Expert  in  trifles,  and  a  cunning  fool, 

Able  t’  exprefs  the  parts,  but  not  difpofe  the  whole.  Dryden. 
They  have  not  the  good  luck  to  be  perfedlly  knowing  in  the 
forms  of  fyllogifm,  or  expert  in  mode  and  figure.  Locke. 

3.  Skilful  by  pradfice  or  experience.  This  fenfe  is  rare. 

Expert  men  can  execute,  and  judge  of  particulars,  one  by 
one  ;  but  the  general  counfels,  and  the  plots  and  marfhalling 
of  affairs,  come  bed:  from  thofe  that  are  learned.  Bacon. 

4.  It  is  ufed  by  Pope  with  of  before  the  objedt  of  (kill,  generally 
with  in. 

Thy  offspring  bloom, 

Expert  of  arms,  and  prudent  in  debate. 

The  gifts  of  heav’n  to  guard  thy  hoary  ftate.  Pope's  Odyffey: 

ExpeRtly.  adv.  [from  expert .]  In  a  fkilful,  ready  and  dex¬ 
terous  manner. 

ExpeRtness.  n.f.  [from  expert.]  Skill;  readiaefs;  dex¬ 
terity. 

What  his  reputation,  what  his  valour,  honefty,  and  ex- 
pertnefs  in  war.  Shak.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

This  army,  for  the  expertnefs  and  valour  of  the  foldiers, 
was  thought  fufficient  to  have  met  the  greateft  army  of  the 
T urks.  Knolles's  Hifcry  of  the  Turks. 

ENpiable.  adj.  [from  expiate.]  Capable  to  be  expiated,  or 
attoned. 

To  E'XPIATE.  v.  a.  [expio,  Latin.] 

1.  To  annul  the  guilt  of  a  crime  by  fubfequent  a£s  of  piety; 
to  attone  for. 

Strong  and  able  petty  felons,  in  true  penitence,  implore 

permiilion 
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permiflion  to  expiate  their  crimes  by  their  afliduous  labours  in 
fo  innocent  and  fo  hopeful  a  work.  Bacon's  Phyf.  Remarks. 

The  odium  which  fome  men’s  rigour  or  remiflhefs  had  con¬ 
tracted  upon  my  government,  I  refolved  to  expiate  by  regu¬ 
lations.  King  Charles. 

For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  an  humble,  ferious,  hearty  re¬ 
pentance  is  the  only  phyfick ;  not  to  ex/iate  the  guilt  of  it, 
but  to  qualify  us  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  ChrilFs  attone- 
tnent.  Kay  on  the  Creation. 

2.  To  avert  the  threats  of  prodigies. 

ExpiaTion.  n.f  [from  expiate .] 

1 .  The  adt  of  expiating  or  attoning  for  any  crime. 

2.  The  means  by  which  we  attone  for  crimes ;  attonement. 

Law  can  difeover  fin,  but  not  remove, 

Save  by  thofe  fhadowy  expiations  weak. 

The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats.  Milton’s  Paraclije  Lofl,  h.  xii. 
The  former  part  of  this  poem  is  but  a  due  expiation  for  my 
not  ferving  my  king  and  country  in  it.  Dryden. 

Let  a-man’s  innocence  be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  rife  to 
the  higheft  pitch  of  perfection,  there  will  be  {till  in  him  fo 
many  fecret  fins,  fo  many  human  frailties,  fo  many  offences  of 
ignorance,  paffion  and  prejudice,  fo  many  unguarded  words 
and  thoughts,  that  without  the  advantage  of  fuch  an  expiation 
and  attonement,  as  Chriftianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impof- 
fible  hefhould  be  faved.  Addifon’s  Spectator,  N°.  50. 

3.  Practices  by  which  the  threats  of  ominous  prodigies  were 
averted. 

Upon  the  birth  of  fuch  monfters  the  Grecians  and  Romans 
did  ufe  divers  forts  of  expiations ,  and  to  go  about  their  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  with  many  folemn  ceremonies  and  facrifices.  Hayw. 

Expiatory,  adj.  [from  expiate.']  Having  the  power  of  ex¬ 
piation  or  attonement. 

His  voluntary  death  for  others  prevailed  with  God,  and  had 
the  force  of  an  expiatory  facrifice.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f  56. 

ExpilaTion.  n.f.  [expilatis,  Latin]  Robbery;  the  aCt  of 
committing  wafte  upon  'land  to  the  lofs  of  the  heir. 

ExpiraTion.  n.f.  [from  expire.] 

1.  That  aCt  of  refpiration  which  thrufts  the  air  out  of  the  lungs, 

and  contracts  the  cavity  of  the  bread:.  Quincy. 

In  all  expiration  the  motion  is  outwards,  and  therefore  rather 
driveth  away  the  voice  than  draweth  it.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hiflory. 

Of  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  the  fymptoms  are  a 
violent  fever,  and  a  mod:  exquifite  pain  increafes  upon  infpi- 
ration;  by  which  it  is  didinguifhed  from  a  pleurify,  in  which 
the  greateft  pain  is  in  expiration.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  The  lad:  emiflion  of  breath;  death. 

We  have  heard  him  breathe  the  groan  of  expiration.  Rambler. 

3.  Evaporation ;  aCt  of  fuming  out. 

4.  Vapour;  matter  expired. 

Words  of  this  fort  refemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  impetu- 
oufnefs,  in  tranfientnefs  and  fudden  expiration.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Clofe  air  is  warmer  than  open  air,  as  the  caufe  of  cold  is 
an  expiration  from  the  earth,  which  in  open  places  is  dronger. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°.  866. 

5.  The  celTation  of  any  thing  to  which  life  is  figuratively 
aferibed. 

To  fatisfy  ourfelves  of  its  expiration  we  darkened  the  room, 
and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  difeover  any  fpark  of  fire.  Boyle. 

6.  The  conclufion  of  any  limited  time. 

If  ’till  the  expiration  of  your  month, 

You  will  return  and  fojourn  with  my  fider, 

Difmiffing  half  your  train,  come  there  to  me.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 
Phis  he  did  in  a  fortnight  after  the  expiration  of  the  treaty 
of  Uxbridge.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

1  o  EXPPRE.  v.  a.  [ expiro ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  breathe  out. 

To  fave  his  body  from  the  fcorch'ing  fire. 

Which  he  from  hellifh  entrails  did  expire.  Fairy  Queen. 
Anatomy  exhibits  the  lungs  in  a  continual  motion  of  in- 
fpiring  and  expiring  air.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

1  his  chaff’d  the  boar;  his  nodrils  flames  expire , 

And  his  red  eyeballs  roll  with  living  fire.  Dryden' s  Ovid. 

2-  To  exhale  ;  to  fend  out  in  exhalations. 

The  fluid  which  is  thus  fecreted,  and  expired  forth  along 
with  the  air,  goes  off  in  infenfible  parcels.  Woodward. 

3.  To  clofe  ;  to  conclude ;  to  bring  to  an  end. 

When  as  time  flying  with  wings  fwift. 

Expired  had  the  term  that  thefe  two  javels 

Should  render  up  a  reck’ning  of  their  travels.  Hubb .  Tale. 

To  Expi'r  E.  v.  n. 

1.  'Fo  make  an  emiflion  of  the  breath. 

If  the  infpiring  and  expiring  organ  of  any  animal  be  flopt,  it 
fuddenly  dies.  Walton's  Angler. 

2.  To  die;  to  breathe  the  laft. 

For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire , 

To  their  firfl  elements  the  fouls  retire.  Pope. 

3.  To  perifh;  to  fall  ;  to  be  deftroyed. 

All  thy  praife  is  vain, 

Save  what  this  verfe,  which  never  fhall  expire , 

Shall  to  thee  purchafe.  Spenfer. 

The  dead  man’s  knell, 

Is  there  fcarce  alk’d,  for  whom;  and  good  mens  lives 
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Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 

Dying  or  ere  they  ficken.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

4.  To  fly  out  with  a  blaft. 

The  diftance  judg’d  for  fhot  of  every  fize. 

The  linftocks  touch,  the  pond’rous  ball  expires ; 

T  he  vig  rous  feaman  every  porthole  plies, 

And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  fires.  Dryden. 

5.  To  conclude;  to  terminate;  to  come  to  an  end. 

A  month  before 

This  bond  expires ,  I  do  expect  return 

Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond.  Shakefpeare. 

To  EXPLA'IN.  v.  a.  [explano,  Latin.]  To  expound;  to  il- 
luflrate  ;  to  clear  by  notes  or  commentaries. 

Such  is  the  original  defign,  however  we  may  explain  it 
away.  Ayliffe’s  Parergon. 

You  will  have  variety  of  commentators  to  explain  the  dif¬ 
ficult  pafiages  to  you.  Gay. 

Some  explain'd  the  meaning  quite  away.  Pope. 

Explainable.  adj.  [from  explain.]  Capable  of  being  ex¬ 
plain'd  or  interpreted. 

It  is  fymbolically  explainable,  and  implieth  purification  and 
cleannefs.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.v.  c.  21. 

Explainer,  n.f.  [from  explain.]  Expofitor;  interpreter; 
commentator. 

Explana'tion.  n.f.  [from  ay plain.] 

1.  The  adt  of  explaining  or  interpreting. 

2.  The  fenfe  given  by  an  explainer  or  interpreter. 

Before  this  explanation  be  condemned,  and  the  bill  found 
upon  it,  fome  lawyers  fhould  fully  inform  the  jury.  Swift. 

Explanatory,  adj.  [from  explain.]  Containing  explana¬ 
tion. 

Had  the  printer  given  me  notice,  I  would  have  printed  the 
names,  and  writ  explanatory  notes.  Swift. 

EXpletive.  n.f  [expletivum,  Latin  ]  Something  ufed  only  to 
take  up  room  ;  fomething  of  which  the  ufe  is  only  to  prevent 
a  vacancy.  , 

Thefe  are  not  only  ufeful  expletives  to  matter,  but  great  or¬ 
naments  of  ftyle.  Swift . 

Oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire, 

While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join.  Pape’s  EJf.  on  Critic. 

Another  nicety  is  in  relation  to  expletives ,  whether  words 
or  fyllables,  which  are  made  ufe  of  purely  to  fupply  a  va¬ 
cancy:  do,  before  verbs  plural,  is  abfolutely  fuch ;  and  future 
refiners  may  explode  did  and  does.  Pope. 

Explicable,  adj.  [from  explicate.]  Explainable;  poflible  to 
be  explained. 

Many  difficulties,  fcarce  explicable  with  any  certainty,  occur 
in  the  fabrick  of  human  nature.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Great  variety  there  is  in  compound  bodies,  and  little  many 
of  them  feem  to  be  explicable.  Boyle. 

To  E  XPLICATE,  v.  a.  [explico,  Latin.] 

1.  Toxinfold;  to  expand. 

They  explicate  the  leaves,  and  ripen  food 

For  the  filk  labourers  of  the  mulberry  wood.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  explain;  to  clear;  to  interpret. 

They  do  not  underftand  that  part  of  Chriflian  philofophy 
which  explicates  the  fecret  nature  of  this  divine  facrament. 

Taylor’s  Worthy  Communicant. 

Although  the  truths  may  be  elicited  and  explicated  by  the 
contemplation  of  animals,  yet  they  are  more  clearly  evidenced 
in  the  contemplation  of  man.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

The  laft  verfe  of  his  laft  fatyr  is  not  yet  fufficiently  ex¬ 
plicated.  Dryden' s  Juvenal ,  Dcd  cat. 

Explica'tion.  n.  f  [from  explicate.] 

1.  The  adt  of  opening;  unfolding  or  expanding. 

2.  The  adt  of  explaining;  interpretation;  explanation. 

The  church  preacheth,  firft  publifhing,  by  way  of  tefti- 
mony,  the  truth  which  from  them  fhe  hath  received,  written 
in  the  facred  volumes  of  Scripture;  fecondly,  by  way  of  expli¬ 
cation,  difeovering  the  myfteries  which  lie  hid  therein.  Hooker. 

Many  things  are  needful  for  explication ,  and  many  for  appli¬ 
cation  unto  particular  occafions.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Allowances  are  made  in  the  explication  of  our  Saviour’s 
parables,  which  hold  only  as  to  the  main  fcope.  Atterbury. 

3.  The  fenfe  given  by  an  explainer  ;  interpretation. 

’Tis  the  fubftance  of  this  theory  I  mainly  depend  upon  : 
many  fingle  explications  and  particularities  may  be  redtified 
upon  farther  thoughts.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth ,  Preface. 

EXplicative.  adj.  [from  explicate.]  Having  a  tendency  to 
explain. 

If  the  term  which  is  added  to  the  fubjedt  of  a  complex  pro- 
pofition  be  either  eflential  or  any  way  neceflary  to  it,  then  it 
is  called  explicative ;  for  it  only  explains  the  fubject,  as  every 
mortal  man  is  a  fon  of  Adam  Watts’s  Logick. 

Explica'tor.  n  f.  [from  explicate.]  Expounder;  interpreter; 
explainer. 

EXPLI'CIT.  adj.  [explicitus,  Latin.]  Unfolded;  plain;  clear; 
not  obfeure;  not  merely  implied. 

We  mull  lay  afide  that  lazy  and  fallacious  method  of  cen- 
furing  by  the  lump,  and  bring  things  clofe  to  explicit  proof 
and  evidence.  Burnet's  ' Theory  of  the  Earth ,  Preface. 

Thefe  {peculations,  when  mod  refined,  ferve  only  to  mew 
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how  impoffible  it  is  for  us  to  have  a  clear  and  explicit  notion 
of  that  which  is  infinite.  South's  Sermons. 

Explicitly,  a  civ.  [from  explicit  ]  Plainly  ;  diredtly  j  not 
merely  hy  inference  or  implication. 

'!  his  querulous  humour  carries  an  implicit  repugnance  to 
God’s  difpofals  ;  hut  where  it  is  indulged,  ic  ufualiy  is  its  own 
expofitor,  and  explicitly  avows  it.  Government  if  the  Tongue. 

To  EXPLODE,  v.  a.  [<-.v  loelo ,  Latin.] 

i.  To  drive'  out  difgracefully  with  fome  noife  of  contempt;  to 
treat  with  open  contempt ;  to  treat  not  only  with  negledt,  but 
open  diidain  or  fcorn. 

Him  old  and  young 

Exploded ,  and  had  feiz’d  with  violent  hands, 

Had  not  a  cloud  defeending  fnatch’d  him  thence 
Unfeen  amid’  the  throng.  Milton's  Par  add fe  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

'1  hus  was  th’  applaufe  they  meant, 

Turn’d  to  exploding  hifs,  triumph  to  fhame, 

Call  on  themlelves  from  their  own  mouths.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

Old  age  explodes  all  but  morality.  Rofcommou. 

There  is  pretended,  that  a  magnetical  globe  or  terrella, 
being  placed  upon  its  poles,  would  have  a  conftant  rotation ; 
but  this  is  commonly  exploded ,  as  being  againft  all  expe¬ 
rience.  .Wilkins's  Dadalus. 

Shall  that  man  pafs  for  a  proficient  in  Chrift’s  fchool,  who 
would  have  been  exploded  in  the  fchool  of  Zeno  or  Epidfetus. 

South's  Sermons. 

Provided  that  no  word,  which  a  fociety  {hall  give  a  fandtion 
to,  be  afterwards  antiquated  and  exploded ,  they  may  re¬ 
ceive  whatever  new  ones  they  fhail  find  occafion  for. 

Swft's  Letter  to  the  Lord  High  Treafurer. 

2.  To  drive  out  with  noife  and  violence. 

But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  explode 
The  mafiy  ball,  and  the  brafs  tube  unload. 

Explo'der.  n.  f.  [from  exploded]  An  hiffer  ; 
out  anyperfon  or  thing  with  open  contempt. 

EXPLOIT,  n.f  [ expletum ,  Latin,  res  expleta.]  A 
accomplilhed  ;  an  atchievement ;  a  fuccefsful  attempt. 

Know’ft  thou  not  a  my  whom  corrupting  gold 
Would  tempt  into  a  clofe  exploit  of  death  ?  Shak.  Rich.  III. 

Flight  cannot  ftain  the  honour  you  have  won ; 

But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done.  Shak.  Hen .  VI. 

How  Ihall  I  relate 

To  human  fenfe  th’invifible  exploits 

Of  warring  fpirits  ?  Milton's  Paradifc  Lojl ,  b.  v. 

He  breaks  fierce  Hannibal’s  infulting  heats ; 

Of  which  exploit  thus  our  friend  Ennius  treats.  Denhasn. 

Will  you  thus  dilhonour 

Your  pad  exploits ,  and  fully  all  your  wars  ?  Addifon's  Cato. 
Explo'it.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  perform;  to  at- 


Iri  gunpowder  the  charcoal  and  fulphur  eafily  take  fire,  anti 
fet  fire  to  the  nitre;  and  the  fpirit  of  the  nitre  being  thereby 
rarified  into  vapour,  rufhes  out  with  exp'.ojion ,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  that  the  vapour  of  water  rufhesout  of  an  Tolipile  :  the  ful¬ 
phur  alfo,  being  volatile,  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  aug¬ 
ments  the  explojion  A cw  oris  (Jpt. 

Vv  i  th  explofion  vail, 

The  thunder  raifes  his  tremendous  voice.  Thom  n. 

Explosive,  adj.  [from  explode  ]  Driving  out  with  noif.  and 
violence.  , 

Thefe  minerals  confiitute  in  the  earth  a  kind  of  natural 
gunpowder,  which  takes  fire ;  and  hy  the  affiftance  of  its  ex- 
plofwe  power,  renders  the  {hock  greater.  Wo.dwurd' s  N.  Hijt. 
EXPONENT,  n.f.  [from  expand,  Latin.] 

Exponent  of  the  ratio,  or  proportion  between  any  two  num¬ 
bers  or  quantities,  is  the  exponent  arifing  when  the  antecedent 
is  divided  by  the  confequent :  thus  fix  is  the  exponent  of  the 
ratio  which  thirty  hath  to  five.  Alfo  a  rank  of  numbers  iii 
arithmetical  progreffiort,  beginning  from  o,  and  placed  over 
a  rank  of  numbers  in  geometrical  progreffidn,  are  called  in¬ 
dices  or  exponents:  and  in  this  is  founded  the  reafon  and  de- 
monftration  of  logarithms ;  for  addition  and  fubtradtion  of 
thefe  exponents  anfwers  to  multiplication  and  divilion  in  the 


geometrical  numbers. 
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Black  more. 
one  who  drives 
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To 
chieve. 

He  exploited  great  matters  in  his  own  perfon  in  Gallia,  and 
by  his  fon  in  Spain.  Camden's  Remains. 

To  EXPLC'RATE.  v.  a.  [ exphro ,  Latin.]  To  fearch  out; 
to  try  by  fearching. 

Snails  exclude  their  horns,  and  therewith  explorate  their 
way.  Brown’ s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

Exflor  a'tion.  n.f.  [from  explorate.]  Search;  examination. 

For  exadf  exploration  they  fhould  be  fufpended  where  the  air 
is  quiet,  that,  clear  of  impediments,  they  may  the  more  freely 
convert  upon  their  natural  verticity.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Ufe  may  be  made  of  the  like  Way  of  exploration  in  that  en¬ 
quiry  which  puzzles  fo  many  modern  naturalifts.  Boyle. 

Explora'tor.  n.f.  [from  explorate  ]  One  who  fearches ;  a 
fearcher ;  an  examiner. 

Exploratory,  adj.  [from  explorate.} 
mining. 

To  EXPLORE. 


Searching ;  exa- 


v.  a.  [ exploro ,  Latin.]  To  try  ;  to  fearch 
into  ;  to  examine  by  trial. 

Abdiel  that  fight  endur’d  not,  where  he  flood 
Among  the  mightieff,  bent  on  higheft  deeds,  2. 

And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart  explores.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
Divers  opinions  I  have  been  inclined  to  queftion,  not 
only  as  a  naturalifl,  but  as  a  chymifl,  whether  they  be  agree¬ 
able  to  true  grounds  of  philofophy,  or  the  exploring  experi-  3. 
ments  of  the  fire.  Boyle. 

But  Capys,  and  the  reft  of  founder  mind, 

The  fatal  prefent  to  the  flames  defign’d, 

Or  to  the  wat’ry  deep ;  at  Raft  to  bore 

The  hollow  Tides,  and  hidden  frauds  explore.  Dryden’s  Mn. 

The  mighty  Stagyrite  firft  left  the  fhore, 

Spread  all  his  fails,  and  durft  the  deeps  explore ;  4. 

He  fleer’d  fecurely,  and  difeover’d  far. 

Led  by  the  light  of  the  Moeonian  ftar.  Pope's  EJf.  on  Crit. 

Explo’r  em  E  NT.  n.f.  [from  explore  J  Search;  trial. 

The  fruftrated  fearch  of  Porta,  upon  the  explorement  of 
many,  could  fcarce  find  one.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii. 

Explosion,  n.f.  [from  explode.]  The  a&  of  driving  out 
any  thing  with  noife  and  violence. 

Thofe  parts  which  abound  with  ftrata  of  ftone,  or  marble, 
making  the  ftrongeft  oppoiition,  are  the  moft  furioufly  fhat- 
tered ;  an  event  obfervable  not  only  in  this,  but  all  other 
exploftons  whatever.  hV udward  s  Natural  Hijlory.  5 


Exponential,  adj.  [from  exponent.] 

Exponential  curves  are  fuch  as  partake  both  of  the  nature 
of  algebraick  and  tranfcendental  ones.  They  partake  of  the 
former,  becaufe  they  confift  of  a  finite  number  of  terms, 
though  thofe  terms  thenrfelves  are  indeterminate;  and  they 
are  in  fome  meafure  tranfcendental,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
algebraically  conftrufted.  Han  is. 

To  EXPORT,  v.  a.  [ export 6 ,  Latin  ]  To  carry  out  of  a 
country,  generally  in  the  way  of  traffick. 

Glorious  followers  taint  bufinefs  for  want  of  fecrecy,  and 
export  honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  in  envy. 

Bacon  s  EjJ'ays ,  Civil  and  Mural. 

Edward  III.  by  his  encouragement  of  trade,  turned  the 
fcale  fo  much  in  favour  of  Engliih  merchandize,  that,  by  a 
balance  of  trade  taken  in  his  time,  the  exported  commodities 
amounted  to  two  hundred  ninety -four  thoufand  pounds,  and 
the  imported  but  to  thirty-eight  thouiand.  Adaifon  s  Freeholder. 

Great  fhips  brought  from  the  Indies  precious  wood,  and  cx- 
ported  pearls  and  robes.  Arbuthh  t  on  Coins. 

E'xport.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Commodity  carried  out  in 
traffick.  . 

Exportation,  n.f.  [from  export.]  The  a<ft  or  practice  of 
carrying  out  commodities  into  other  countries. 

The  caufe  of  a  kingdom’s  thriving  is  fruitfulnefs  of  foil  to 
produce  necelfaries,  not  only  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  but 
for  exportation  into  other  countries.  Swift. 

Expo'rter.  n.f.  [from  export.]  He  that  carries  out  commo¬ 
dities,  in  oppofition  to  the  importer ,  who  brings  them  in. 

Money  which  is  weight,  according  to  its  denomination  by 
the  ftandard  of  the  mint,  will  be  that  which  will  be  melted 
down,  or  carried  away  in  coin  by  the  exporter ,  whether  the 
pieces  of  each  fpecies  be  by  the  law  bigger  or  lefs.  Lo.ke. 
To  EXPOSE,  v.a.  [expono,  expoftum,  Lat.  expefer,  French.] 
To  lay  open  ;  to  make  liable  to. 

Take  phyfick,  pomp  ; 

Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 

That  thou  may’ft  fhake  the  fuperfiux  to  them; 

And  {hew  heav’n  juft.  Shakfpeare's  King  Lear. 

Who  here 

Will  envy  whom  the  higheft  place  expofes 
Foremoft  to  ftand  againft  the  Thunderer’s  aim  ?  Milt.  P.  L. 
To  pafs  the  riper  period  of  his  age. 


Adling  his  part  upon  a  crowded  ftage. 

To  lafting  toils  expos'd ,  and  endlefs  cares; 

To  open  dangers,  and  to  fecret  fnares. 

Prion 

To  put  in  the  power  of  any  thing. 

But  ftill  he  held  his  purpofe  to  depart ; 

For  as  he  lov’d  her  equal  to  his  life, 

He  would  not  to  the  feas  expope  his  wife. 

Dryden. 

To  lay  open  ;  to  make  bare  ;  to  put  in  a  ftate  of  being  adted 
upon. 

Then  joyous  birds  frequent  the  lonely  grove. 

And  beafts,  by  nature  ftrong,  renew  their  love ; 

Then  fields  the  blades  of  bury’d  corn  difclofe, 

And  while  the  balmy  vveftern  fpirit  blows. 

Earth  to  the  breath  her  bofom  dares  expofe.  Dryden's  VirgL. 
To  lay  open  to  cenfure  or  ridicule;  to  {how  in  fuch  a  ftate 
as  brings  contempt. 

Like  Horace,  you  only  expofe  the  follies  of  men,  without 
arraigning  their  vices.  Dryden's  Juv.  Dedication. 

Tully  has  juftly  expofed  a  precept,  that  a  man  fhould  live 
with  his  friend  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  he  became  his  ene¬ 
my,  it  fhould  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt  him.  Acldifon's  SptLt. 

A  fool  miaht  once  himfelf  alone  expofe ; 

Now  one  in  verfe  makes  many  more  in  profe.  Pope. 

Your  fame  and  your  property  fuller  alike,  you  are  at  once 
expofed  and  plundered.  Pope. 

.  To  lay  ppen  to  examination. 

8  O  Thofe 
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Thofe  who  feek  truth  only,  freely  expofe  their  principles  to 
the  teft,  and  are  pleafed  to  have  them  examined.  Locke. 

6.  To  put  in  danger. 

The  expofing  himfelf  notorioufly  did  fometimes  change  the 
fortune  ot  the  day,  when  his  troops  begun  to  give  ground. 

Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

7.  To  calt  out  to  chance. 

A  father,  unnaturally  carelefs  of  his  child,  gives  him  to 
another  man  ;  and  he  again  expofes  him  :  a  third  man  finding 
him,  breeds  up  and  provides  for  him  as  his  own.  Locke . 

Helplefs  and  naked  on  a  woman’s  knees, 

To  be  expos’d  or  rear’d  as  fhe  may  pleafe. 

Feel  her  negleift,  and  pine  from  her  difeafe.  Prior. 

8.  Tocenfure;  to  treat  with  difpraife.  A  colloquial  abufe  of 
the  word. 

A  little  wit  is  equally  capable  of  expofing  a  beauty,  and  of 
aggravating  a  fault.  Addifon’s  Spectator,  N°.  29. 

Exposition,  n.  f  [from  expofe.] 

1.  Thefituation  in  which  anything  is  placed  with  refpeftto  the 
fun  or  air. 

Water  he  chufes  clear,  light,  without  tafte  or  fmell ;  drawn 
not  from  fnow,  but  from  fprings  with  an  eafterly  expofition. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

_  The  diverfity  of  expofition  of  the  feveral  kitchens  in  this 
city,  whereby  fome  receive  the  rays  of  the  fun  fooner,  and 
others  later,  will  occafion  great  irregularity  as  to  the  time  of 
lining.  _  _  _  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Explanation;  interpretation;  [from  expound,  expono,  Latin.  J 

My  lord  of  York,  it  better  fhew’d  with  you, 

When  that  your  flock,  aflembled  by  the  bell. 

Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence 

Your  expofition  on  the  holy  text.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV. 

You  are  a  worthy  judge; 

You  know  the  law  :  your  expofition 

Hath  been  moft  found.  Sbdkefpeare’s  Merch.  of  Venice. 

I  have  fometimes  very  boldly  made  fuch  expofitions  of  my 
authors,  as  no  commentator  will  forgive  me.  Dry  den. 

Expositor,  n.f.  [expoftor,  Latin.]  Explainer;  expounder; 
interpreter. 

A  mirth-moving  jeft. 

Which  his  fair  tongue,  conceit’s  expoftor , 

Delivers  in  fuch  apt  and  gracious  words. 

That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales.  Shakefpeare. 

In  the  pidlure  of  Abraham’s  facrificing  his  fon,  ifaac  is 
deferibed  as  a  little  boy,  which  is  not  conlentaneous  unto  the 
authority  of  exp  fi tors.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.v.c.  8. 

^  1  he  finner’s  confcience  is  the  beft  expoftor  of  the  mind  of 
Ood,  under  any  judgment  or  affli£tion.  South’ s  Sermons. 

Commentators  and  fcholiafts,  thofe  copious  expofitors  of 
places,  pour  out  a  vain  overflow  of  learning  on  pafiages  plain 

Locke. 

1  o  EXPOSTULATE,  v.  n.  [ expofulo ,  Latin.]  To  can- 
vafs  with  another  ;  to  altercate ;  to  debate  without  open  rup¬ 
ture. 

More  bitterly  could  I  expof.ulate , 

Save  that  for  reverence  of  fome  alive 
I  give  a  fparing  limit  to  my  tongue.  Shake f  Richard  III, 

•  The  emperor’s  ambafiador  did  expofulate  with  the  king, 
that  he  had  broken  his  league  with  the  emperor.  Hayward. 

It  is  madnefs  for  friendlefs  and  unarmed  innocence  to  ex¬ 
pofulate  with  invincible  power.  L’Ef  range. 

Durft  I  expofulate  with  providence,  I  then  might  afk.  Cotton. 
The  bifhop  will  expofulate ,  and  the  tenant  will  have  regard 
to  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  demand,  rather  than  engage  in  a 

*u*t*  Swift. 

Expostulation,  n.f.  [prom  expofulate.'] 

1 .  Debate ;  altercation ;  difcufjion  of  an  affair  in  private  with¬ 
out  rupture. 

Expofulations  end  well  between  lovers,  but  ill  between 

,  T"dS'  r  ■  SP‘a- 

2.  Charge;  accufation. 

'1  his  makes  her  bleeding  patients  to  accufe 
High  heav  n,  and  thefe  expofulations  ufe  ; 

Could  nature  then  no  private  woman  grace, 

Whom  we  might  dare  to  love,  with  fuch  a  face  ?  Waller. 
Expofulation  is  a  private  accufation  of  one  friend  touching 
another,  fuppofed  not  to  have  dealt  fingly  or  confiderately  in 
the  courfe  of  good  friendfhip.  "  Ay  life’s  Parergon. 

ExpOstulA'tor.  n.f.  [from  expofulate.]  One  that  debates 
with  another  without  open  rupture. 

Expo'stulatory.  adj.  [ from  expofulate.]  Containing  ex- 
poflulation. 

This  fable  is  a  kind  of  an  expofulatory  debate  between 
^  bounty  and  ingratitude.  L’Efrange. 

Expo'sure.  n.J.  [from  expofe.] 

1.  I  he  a£t  of  expofing  or  fetting  out  to  obfervation. 

2.  The  Hate  of  being  open  to  obfervation. 

When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 

I  hat  fufler  in  expofure ,  let  us  meet.  Sbakef  Macbeth. 

3.  1  he  ftate  of  being  expofed,  or  being  liable  to  any  thing. 

Determine  on  fome  courfe,  , 

Moie  than  a  wild  expofure  to  each  chance 
I  hat  fiarts  1’  th’  way  before  thee,  Sbakef.  Coriolanus,. 

a.  I  he  uate  of  being  in  danger. 
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Aiax  fets  Therfites 

To  match  us  in  companions  with  dirt ; 

1  o  weaken  and  diferedit  our  expofure , 

How  hard  foever  rounded  in  with  danger.  Shakefpeare. 
5.  Expofition  ;  the  filiation  in  which  the  fun  or  air  is  received. 

I  he  cold  now  advancing,  fet  fuch  plants  as  will  not  endure 
the  houfe,  in  pots  two  or  three  inches  lower  than  the  furface 
of  fome  bed,  under  a  fouthern  expofure.  Evelyn. 

To  EXPOUND,  v.  a.  [ expono ,  Lat.] 

1.  I  o  expiain  ;  to  clear;  to  interpret;  to  fhew  the  meaning  of. 

We  cannot  better  interpret  the  meaning  of  thofe  words 
than  pope  Leo  himfelf  expounded  them,  whofe  fpeech  concern¬ 
ing  our  Lord’s  afeenfion  may  ferve  inftead  of  a  marginal 
glofs-  Hooker ,  b.  v.  J.  45. 

This  by  Calphurnia’s  dream  is  fignified. 

—  And  this  way  you  have  well  expounded  it  Sbak.  fu.  Cesf. 
He  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  con^ 
cerning  himfelf.  Lu.  xxiv.  27. 

Thofe  right  holy  fathers,  as  in  matters  of  faith  they  did 
not  make  truth,  but  religioufly  expounded  it ;  fo  in  matters  of 
ecclefiafiical  government,  they  did  not  create  provinces  for 
themfelves,  but  ordered  the  countries  which  they  then  had. 

Raleighs  Ejfays. 

2.  To  examine;  to  lay  open:  a  Latinifm. 

He  expoundtd  both  his  pockets, 

And  found  a  watch  with  rings  and  lockets.  Hudibras. 
Expo'under.  n.f.  [from  expound.]  Explainer;  interpreter. 
This  they  did  partly  as  faithful  witneffes, making  a  mere  re¬ 
lation  of  what  God  himfelf  had  revealed  unto  them  ;  and  partly 
as  careful  expounders ,  teachers,  and  perfuaders  thereof.  Hooker. 
The  beft  he  was. 

And  faithfulleft  expounder  ok  the  laws.  Drvden’s  Juv.  Sat.  4. 
To  EXPRESS,  v.  a  [ exprimo ,  expref  us ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  copy;  to  refemble;  to  reprefen t. 

So  kids  and  whelps  their  fires  and  dams  expref , 

1  And  fo  the  great  I  meafur’d  by  the  lefs.  Dryden’s  Virgil . 
Adorn  a  dream,  exprefing  human  form, 

The  fhape  of  him  who  fuffer’d  in  the  ftorm  ; 

And  fend  it  fleeting  to  the  Thracian  court. 

The  wreck  of  wretched  Ceyx  to  report.  Dryden. 

2.  To  reprefent  by  any  of  the  imitative  arts:  as  poetry,  fculp- 
ture,  painting. 

Each  fkilful  artift  fhall  exprefs  thy  form 
In  animated  gold.  Smiths  Phadra  and Hippolitus. 

3.  To  reprefent  in  words  ;  to  exhibit  by  language ;  to  utter ;  to 
declare. 

Lefs  than  half  we  find  exprefs 
Envy  bid  conceal  the  reft.  Milton. 

Though  they  have  learned  thofe  founds,  yet  there  are  no 
determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which  are  to  be  ex- 
prefed  to  others  by  them.  Locke. 

In  moral  ideas  we  have  no  fenfible  marks  that  refemble 
them,  whereby  we  can  fet  them  down  :  we  have  nothing  but 
words  to  exprefs  them  by.  Locke. 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dreft, 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  fo  well  expref.  Pope. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  exprefs , 

And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  drefs.  Pope. 

/To  fhed  tears,  among  the  ancients,  when  they  fhould  ex¬ 
prefs  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  with  joy,  was  efteemed  a  pro- 
phanation.  Notes  to  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

4.  To  ftiow  or  make  known  in  any  manner. 

No  longer  fhall  thy  bodice  aptly  lace. 

That  air  and  ftiape  of  harmony  exprefs , 

Fine  by  degrees,  and  delicately  lefs.  Prior. 

5.  To  utter  ;  to  declare,  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Mr.  Phil  ips  did  exprefs  himfelf  with  much  indignation 
againft  me  one  evening.  Pope. 

6.  To  denote;  to  defignate. 

Mofes  and  Aaron  took  thefe  men  exprefed  by  their  names. 

Numb.i.  17. 

7.  To  fqueeze  out ;  to  force  out  by  compreflion. 

Among  the  watry  juices  of  fruit  are  all  the  fruits  out  of 
which  drink  is  exprefed-,  as  the  grape,  and  the  apple.  Bacsn. 

8.  To  extort  by  violence  :  a  Latinifm. 

Halters  and  racks  cannot  exprefs  from  thee 
More  than  thy  deeds  :  ’tis  only  judgment  waits  thee. 

Ben.  Johnfohs  Catiline. 

Expre'ss.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Copied;  refembling;  exadlly  like. 

Of  his  prefence  many  a  fign 
Still  following  thee,  ftill  compafiing  thee  round 
With  goodnefs  and  paternal  love;  his  face 
Exprejs ,  and  of  his  fteps  the  track  divine.  Milton’s  P.  Lof. 

2.  Plain  ;  apparent ;  in  diredt  terms 

I  here  hath  been  fome  doubt  whether  containing  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  do  import  expref  fetting  down  in  plain  terms ;  or  elfe 
comprehending  in  fuch  fort,  that  by  leafon  we  may  from 
thence  conclude  all  things  which  are  neceflary.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

There  is  not  any  pofitive  law  of  men,  w  hether  general  or 
particular,  received  by  formal  exprefs  confent,  as  in  councils  ; 
or  by Tccret  approbation;  but  the  fame  may  be  taken  away,  if 
occafion  ferves.  Ho  ker,  b.  iv.  /  ;  4. 
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All  the  gazers  on  the  Ikies* 

Read  not  in  fair  heaven’s  (lory 
Expreffer  truth,  or  truer  glory. 

Than  they  might  in  her  bright  eyes.  Ben.  jfcbnf  Epigr. 

3.  Clear;  not  dubious. 

1  love  to  feel  myfelf  of  an  exprefs  and  fettled  judgment  and 
affc&ion,  in  things  of  the  greateft  moment.  More's  Dtv.  Dial. 

As  to  the  teftimonies  of  the  fathers,  let  them  be  never  fo 
exprefs  againft  ail  forts  of  prayers  and  invocations,  they  hold 
only  of  fuch  a  fort  of  prayer.  Stillingfeet. 

Where  reafon  or  fcripture  is  exprefs  for  any  opinion,  or 
action*  we  may  receive  it  as  of  divine  authority.  Locke. 

4.  On  purpofe ;  for  a  particular  end. 

They  who  are  not  induced  to  believe  and  live  as  they  ought, 
by  thofe  difcoveries  which  God  hath  made  in  Scripture,  would 
Hand  out  againft  any  evidence  whatfoever;  even  that  of  a 
meflenger  fent  exprefs  from  the  other  world.  Atterburfs  Serin. 

Expre'ss.  n.  f.  [from  the  adjedlive.] 

1.  A  meflenger  fent  on  purpofe. 

The  king  fent  an  exprefs  immediately  to  the  marquis,  with 
all  the  particular  informations.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

As  if  expreffes  from  all  parts  had  come, 

With  frefli  alarms  threat’ning  the  fate  of  Rome.  Dryd.  Juv. 
Upon  the  firft  moment  I  was  difcovered  fleeping  on  the 
ground,  after  my  landing,  the  emperor  had  early  notice  of  it 
by  an  exprefs.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  A  meflage  fent. 

I  am  content  my  heart  fhould  be  difcovered  to  the  world, 
without  any  of  thofe  popular  captations  which  fome  men  ufe 
in  their  fpeeches  and  expreffes .  King  Charles. 

3.  A  declaration  in  plain  terms.  Not  ufual. 

They  do  not  only  contradict  the  general  deflgn  and  particu¬ 
lar  expreffes  of  the  gofpel,  but  trefpafs  againft  all  logick  and 
common  fenfe.  Norris. 

Expressible,  adj.  [from  exprefs .] 

1.  That  may  be  uttered  or  declared. 

They  had  not  only  a  memory  and  tradition  of  it  in  general, 
but  even  of  feveral  particular  accidents  of  it  likewife,  which 
they  handed  downwards  to  the  fucceeding  ages,  with  notes  of 
the  greateft  terror  expreffible.  Woodward’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

7.  That  may  be  drawn  by  fqueezing  or  expreflion. 

Expression,  n.f  [from  exprefs. ] 

1.  The  adt  or  power  of  reprefenting  any  thing. 

There  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  variety  of  inftrudtive 
exprejfons  by  fpeech,  wherewith  a  man  alone  is  endowed,  as 
with  an  inftrument  fuitable  to  the  excellency  of  his  foul,  for 
the  communication  of  his  thoughts.  Holder’s  Elem.  of  Speech. 

2.  The  form  or  caft  of  language  in  which  any  thoughts  are 
uttered. 

But  ill  expreffion  fometimes  gives  allay 
To  noble  thoughts,  whofe  flame  (hall  ne’er  decay.  Buckingh. 
The  poet,  to  reconcile  Helen  to  his  reader,  brings  her  in 
as  a  penitent,  condemning  her  own  infidelity  in  very  ftrong 
exprejfons.  Notes  on  the  Odyffey. 

3.  A  phrafe  ;  a  mode  of  fpeech. 

4.  The  a&  of  fqueezing  or  forcing  out  any  thing  by  a  prefs. 

Thofe  juices  that  are  fo  flefhy,  as  they  cannot  make  drink 
by  expreffon ,  yet  may  make  drink  by  mixture  of  water.  Bacon. 

The  juices  of  the  leaves  are  obtained  by  expreffon :  from 
this  juice  proceeds  the  tafte.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Expre'ssive.  adj.  [from  exprefs .]  Having  the  power  of  ut¬ 
terance  or  reprefentation.  With  ^before  the  thing  exprefled. 

Each  Verfe  fo  fwells  exprejjive  of  her  woes, 

And  ev’ry  tear  in  lines  fo  mournful  flows, 

We,  fpite  of  fame,  her  fate  revers’d  believe, 

O’erlook  her  crimes,  and  think  {he  ought  to  live.  Tick  ell. 

And  four  fair  queens,  whofe  hands  fuftain  a  flow’r, 

Th’  expreffve  emblem  of  their  fofter  pow’r.  ,  Pope. 

A  vifible  and  exemplary  obedience  to  God  s  laws  is  the 
moft  expreffve  acknowledgment  of  the  majefty  and  fovereignty 
of  God,  and  difpofes  others  to  glorify  him  by  the  fame  ob- 
fervances.  Rogers,  Sermon  18. 

Expressively,  adv.  [from  expreffve.]  In  a  clear  and  repie- 
fentative  way. 

Expre'ssiveness.  n.  f  [from  exprejfve  ]  The  power  of  ex¬ 
preflion,  or  reprefentation  by  words. 

The  murrain  at  the  end  has  all  the  exprejffvenefs  that  words 
can  o-ive:  it  was  here  that  the  poet  {trained  hard  to  outdo 
Lucretius..  Addifon. 

Expre'ssly.  adv.  [from  exprefs.]  In  diredt  terms;  plainly; 
clearly;  not  by  implication  ;  not  generally. 

It  doth  not  follow,  that  of  neeeffity  we  fliall  fin,  unlefs 
we  exprefsly  extend  this  in  every  particular.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  /  2. 

Articles  of  belief,  and  things  which  all  men  muft  of  necef- 
fity  do,  to  the  end  they  may  be  faved,  are  either  exprefsly  fet 
down  in  Scripture,  or  elfe  plainly  thereby  to  be  gathered. 

Hooker,  b.  iii.  f  ic. 

Who  dare  crofs  ’em, 

Bearing  the  king’s  will  from  his  mouth  exprefsly  ?  Shakef 
The  beginning  of  the  worflvp  of  images  in  thefe  wcftern 
parts,  was  by  the  folly  and  fuperftition  ot  the  people,  exprefsly 
againft  the  will  of  their  own  mihop.  Siillingfieet. 


This  account  I  exprefsly  give  of  theni,  when  I  enter  ori  the 
argument.  Atterburfs  Sermons. 

All  the  duties  that  the  bfcft  political  laws  enjoin,  as  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  quiet  and  order  of  focial  life,  are  exprefsly  com 
manded  by  our  religion.  Rogers ,  Sermon  1  7. 

ExPRf/ssure.  n  f  [from  exprefs.  Now  difufed.j 

1.  Expreflion;  utterance. 

There  is  a  myftery  in  the  foul  of  ftate. 

Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine, 

Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expreffure  to.  Sh.  Trail,  and  Cr . 

2.  The  form;  the  likenefs  reprefcnted. 

I  will  drop  fome  obfcure  epiftles  of  love,  wherein,  by  the 
colour  of  his  beard,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  expreffure  of 
his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  {’nail  find  himfelf  pcr- 
fonated.  Shakef  Twelfth  Night. 

3.  The  mark;  the  imprefllon. 

And  nightly,  meadow  fairies,  look  you  fing, 

Like  to  the  garter-compafs  in  a  ring  : 

Th’  expreffure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 

More  fertile  frefli  than  all  the  field  to  fee.  Shakefpeare. 

To  EXPROBRA'TE.  v.a.  [exprobrd,  Latin.]  To  charge  upon 
with  reproach;  to  impute  openly  with  blame  ;  to  upbraid. 

To  exprobrate  their  flupidity,  he  induces  the  providence  of 
ftorks  :  now,  if  the  bird  had  been  unknown,  the  illuflration 
had  been  obfcure,  and  the  exprobration  not  fo  proper.  Brown. 

Exprobra'tion.  n.f  [ from  exprobrate .]  Scornlul  charge; 
reproachful  accufation ;  adt  of  upbraiding. 

The  only  goodnefs  we  glory  in,  is  to  find  out  fomewhat 
whereby  we  may  judge  others  to  be  ungodly:  each  other’s 
fault  we  obferve  as  matter  of  exprobration ,  and  not  of  grief. 

Hooker  s  Sermons ,  B reface. 
The  Parthians,  with  exprobration  of  Craffus’s  thirft  after 
money,  poured  molten  gold  into  his  mouth  after  he  was  dead. 

Abbot's  Defcription  of  the  World. 
It  will  be  a  denial  with  fcorn,  with  a  taunting  exprobration  ; 
and  to  be  miferable  without  commiferation,  is  the  height  of 
mifery.  South’s  Sermons. 

No  need  fuch  boafts,  or  exprobrations  falfe 
Of  cowardice  :  the  military  mound 
The  Britifh  files  tranfcend  in  evil  hour 
For  their  proud  foes.  Phillips. 

To  Expropriate,  v.  a.  [ex  and  proprius ,  Latin.]  To  make 
no  longer  our  own  ;  to  hold  no  longer  as  a  property.  Not  in 
ufe. 

When  you  have  refigned,  or  rather  configned,  your  expro¬ 
priated  will  to  God,  and  thereby  entrufted  him  to  will  for  you, 
all  his  difpenfations  towards  you  are,  in  effedt,  the  adts  of 
your  own  will.  Boyle's  Seraphick  Love. 

To  EXPUGN.  v.a.  [expugno,  Latin.]  To  conquer;  to  take 
by  aflault. 

Expugna'tion.  n.f  [from  expugn .]  Conqueft;  the  adt  of 
taking  by  aflault. 

The  explanation  of  Vienna  he  could  never  accompli  fh.  Sand. 

To  EXPU'LSE.  v.  a.  [ cxpulfus ,  Latin.]  To  drive  out;  to  ex¬ 
pel  ;  to  force  away. 

For  ever  fhould  they  be  expuls'd  from  France, 

And  not  have  title  of  an  earldom  there.  Shak.  Henry  VI. 
Suppofe  a  nation  where  the  cufiom  were,  that  after  full  age 
the  fons  fhould  expulfe  their  fathers  and  mothers  out  of  poflef- 
flons,  and  put  them  to  their  penfions.  Bacon  s  holy  War. 

Although  inwardly  received,  it  may  be  very  diuretick,  and 
expulfe  the  ftone  in  the  kidneys  ;  yet  how  it  fhould  refolve  or 
break  that  in  the  bladder,  will  require  a  farther  difpute.  Brown. 

Didtys  relates,  that  Peleus  was  expulfed  from  his  kingdom 
by  Acaftus.  Notes  on  the  Odyfjey. 

Expulsion,  n.f  [from  expulfe .] 

1.  The  adt  of  expelling  or  driving  out. 

A  wooer. 

More  hateful  than  the  foul  expuljion  is 

Of  thy  dear  hufband.  Shakef  Cymbcline. 

Sole  vidtor  from  th’  expulfwi  of  his  foes, 

Mefliah  his  triumphal  chariot  turn’d.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft. 
Others  think  it  poffible  fo  to  contrive  feveral  pieces  of  fteel 
and  a  load-ftone,  that,  by  their  continual  attraction  and  expul- 
fion  of  one  another,  they  may  caufe  a  perpetual  revolution  of 
a  wheel.  Wilkins’s  Dadalus. 

Coffee-coloured  urine  proceeds  from  a  mixture  of  a  finall 
quantity  of  blood  with  the  urine ;  but  often  prognofticates  a 
refolution  of  the  obltrudting  matter,  and  the  expu  fion  of  gra¬ 
vel  or  a  ftone.  Arbuthnot  on  Ditt. 

2.  The  ffate  of  being  driven  out. 

To  what  end  had  the  angel  been  fet  to  keep  the  entrance 
into  Paradife,  after  Adam’s  expulfon,  if  the  univerfe  had  been 
Paradife?  For  then  muft  Adam  have  been  chafed  alio  out  of 
the  world.  Raleigh's  Hi/lory  of  the  World. 

This  magnificent  temple  was  not  finiftied  ’till  after  the  ex - 
pulfton  of  Tarquin.  6 tiling feet. 

Expu'lsive.  adj.  [from  expulfe ]  Having  the  power  of  ex- 
pulfion. 

If  the  member  be  dependent,  by  railing  of  it  up,  and 
placing  it  equal  with  ot  higher  than  toe  relt  0$  the  body,  the 
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influx  may  be  reftrained,  and  the  part  ftrengthened  by  expul- 
five  bandages.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

Expu'ncti  n.  n.f.  [from  expunge.]  Abolition;  the  aft  of  ex¬ 
punging,  blotting,  or  edacing. 

To  EXPU'NGE.  v.  a.  [expungo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  blot  out;  to  rub  out. 

The  difference  of  the  denarius  and  drachm  having  been 
done  in  the  manufcript,  it  was  needlefs  to  expunge  it.  /irbuthn. 

Neither  do  they  remember  the  many  alterations,  additions, 
and  expunging s  made  by  great  authors  in  thole  treatifes  which 
they  prepare  for  the  publick.  Swift. 

2.  To  efface;  to  annihilate. 

Wilt  thou  not  to  a  broken  heart  difpenfe 
Thy  balm  of  mercy,  and  expunge  th  offence?  Sandys. 

Deduft  what  is  but  vanity,  or  drefs. 

Or  learning’s  luxury,  or  idlenefs. 

Or  tricks  to  Ihew  the  ftretch  of  human  brain 
Mere  curious  pleafure,  or  ingenious  pain  ; 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  th’  excrefcent  parts 
Of  all,  our  vices  have  created  arts  : 

Then  fee  how  little  the  remaining  fum. 

Which  ferv’d  the  pad,  and  mud  the  times  to  come  !  Pope. 

Expurga'tion.  n.f.  [ expurgatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aft  of  purging  orcleanfing. 

All  the  inteftines,  but  efpecially  the  great  ones,  kidneys 
and  ureters,  ferve  for  expurgation.  Wijeman  s  Surgery. 

2.  Purification  from  bad  mixture,  as  of  errour  or  falfhood. 

Wife  men  know,  that  arts  and  learning  want  expurga¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  the  courfe  of  truth  be  permitted  to  itfelf,  it  can¬ 
not  efcape  many  errours.  Brown’s  Preface  to  V ulgar  Errours. 

Expu'rgatory.  adj.  [ expurgatorius ,  Latin.]  Employed  in 
purging  away  what  is  noxious:  as,  the  expurgatory  index  of 
the  Romanics  direfts  the  abolition  or  expunftion  of  paffages 
admitted  by  any  authors  contrary  to  popery. 

There  wants  expurgatory  animadverfions,  whereby  we 
might  ftrike  out  great  numbers  of  hidden  qualities  ;  and  having 
once  a  conceded  lift,  we  might  with  more  fafety  attempt  their 
reafons.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err our s,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

E'XQJJISITE.  adj.  [ exquifitus ,  Latin  ] 

1.  Farfought ;  excellent;  conlummate;  complete. 

His  abfolute  exaftnefs  they  imitate  by  tending  unto  that 
which  is  mod  exquifite  in  every  particular.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  5. 

Why  Ihould  the  date  be  troubled  with  this  needlefs  charge 
of  keeping  and  maintaining  fo  great  a  navy  in  fuch  exquifite 
perfedion  and  readinefs?  Raleigh’s  Effays. 

Adam  and  Eve,  before  the  fall,  were  a  different  fpecies ; 
and  none  but  a  poet  of  the  mod  unbounded  invention,  and 
the  mod  exquifite  judgment,  could  have  fitted  their  conven¬ 
tion  and  behaviour  to  their  date  of  innocence.  Addifon. 

The  pleafures  of  fenfe  are  probably  reliftied  by  beads  in  a 
more  exquifite  degree  than  they  are  by  men;  for  they  tafte  them 
fincere  and  pure,  without  being  diftraded  in  the  purfuit,  or 
difquieted  in  the  ufe  of  them.  Atterbury’ s  Sermons. 

2.  Confummately  bad. 

With  exquifite  malice  they  have  mixed  the  gall  and  vinegar 
of  falfity  and  contempt.  King  Charles. 

Exquisitely.  adv.  [from  exquifite.]  Perfedly ;  completely: 
in  either  a  good  or  ill  fenfe. 

We  fee  more  exquiftely  with  one  eye  fhut  than  with  both 
open  ;  for  that  the  fpirits  vifual  unite  themfelves,  and  become 
dronger.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  86. 

A  colledion  of  rare  manufcripts,  exquiftely  written  in  Ara- 
bick,  and  fought  in  the  mod  remote  parts  by  Epenius,  the  mod 
excellent  linguift,  TVotton. 

The  foldier  then,  in  Grecian  arts  unfkill’d. 

Returning  rich  with  plunder  from  the  field. 

If  cups  of  filver  or  of  gold  he  brought, 

With  jewels  fet,  and  exquiftely  wrought. 

To  glorious  trappings  ftrait  the  plate  he  turn’d, 

And  with  the  glitt’ring  fpoil  his  horfe  adorn’d.  Dryden. 
The  poetry  of  opera’s  is  generally  as  exquiftely  ill  as  the 
mufick  is  good.  Addifon’ s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Exqu'isiteness.  n.f.  [from  exquifite.']  Nicety;  perfedion. 
We  fuppofe  the  fuperficies  of  the  two  glaffes  fiiould  be  fo 
exadly  flat  and  fmooth,  that  no  air  at  all  can  come  between 
them  ;  and  experience  has  informed  us,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  procure  from  our  ordinary  tradefmen  either  glades 
or  marbles  fo  much  as  approaching  fuch  an  exquftcnefs.  Boyle. 

E'xscript.  n.f.  [exfcriptum,  Latin.]  A  copy;  a  writing  co¬ 
pied  from  another. 

ExsPccant.  adj.  [from  exfccate.]  Drying;  having  the  power 
to  dry  up. 

Some  are  moderately  moift,  and  require  to  be  treated  with 
medicines  of  the  like  nature,  fuch  as  flefliy  parts;  others  dry 
in  themfelves,  yet  require  exfccants ,  as  bones.  W ifeman. 

To  EXSl'CCATE.  v.  a.  [ exfcco ,  Latin.]  To  dry. 

If  in  a  diflblution  of  fteel  a  feparation  of  parts  be  made  by 
precipitation,  or  exhalation,  the  exfccated  powder  afccnds  not 
unto  the  loadftone.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Great  heats  and  droughts  exfccate  and  wade  the  moifture 
and  vegetative  nature  of  the  earth.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

Exsjcca'tion.  n.f.  [from  exfccate]  The  ad  of  drying. 
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That  which  is  concreted  by  exfccation ,  or  expreffion  of  hu¬ 
midity,  will  be  refolved  by  humedation;  as  earth,  dirt,  and 
clay.  Brown’ s  Vulgar  Errour s,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Exsi'ccative.  adj.  [from  exfccate.]  Having  the  .power  of 
drying.  ,  ' 

Exspui'tion.  n.f.  [ expuo ,  Latin.]  A  difeharge  of  faliva  by 
fpitting.  ^  Ajuincy. 

Exst/cnoN.  n.f.  [exugo,  Latin.]  '[  he  ad  of  fucking  out,  or 
draining  out,  without  immediate  contad  of  the  power  fucking 
with  the  thing  fucked. 

If  you  open  the  valve,  and  force  up  the  fucker,  after  this 
firft  exjuttion  you  will  drive  cut  almoft  a  whole  cylinder  lull1  of 
air.  Boyle. 

Exsuda'tion.  n.f.  [from  exudo,  Latin.]  A  fweating  out;  an 

extillation  ;  an  emiffion. 

They  feemed  to  be  made  by  an  exfudation ,  or  extillation  of 
feme  petrifying  juices  out  of  the  rocky  earth.  Derhami 

To  Exsu'ffolate.  v.  a.  [a  word  peculiar  to  Shakefpeare. ] 
To  whifper ;  to  buzz  in  the  ear,  [from  the  Italian  verb 
fuffolar.  Hamner. 

Exchange  me  for  a  goat, 

When  I  fhall  turn  the  bufinefs  of  my  foul 

To  fuch  exfuffolate  and  blown  furmifes.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Exsuffla'tion.  n.f.  [ex  and  fufflo,  Latin.]  A  blad  working 
underneath. 

Of  volatility  the  utmod  degree  is  when  it  will  fly  away 
without  returning :  the  next  is  when  it  will  fly  up,  but  with 
eafe  return :  the  next  is  when  it  will  fly  upwards  over  the 
helm,  by  a  kind  of  exfuffiation ,  without  vapouring.  Bacon. 

To  ExsidsciTATE.  v.  a.  [exfufito,  Latin  ]  i  o  roufe  up  ;  to 
dir  up.  Did. 

E'xtancy.  n.f.  [from  extant.]  Parts  rifing  up  above  the 
reft ;  in  oppofition  to  thofe  deprefled. 

The  order  of  the  little  extancies ,  and  confequently  that  of 
the  little  depreffions  in  point  of  fituation,  will  be  altered 
likewife.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

E'XTANT.  adj.  [extans,  Latin.] 

1.  Standing  out  to  view;  ftanding  above  the  reft. 

That  part  of  the  teeth  which  is  extant  above  the  gums  is 
naked,  and  not  invefted  with  that  fenfible  membrane  called 
periofteum,  wherewith  the  other  bones  are  covered.  Ray. 

2.  Publick ;  not  fupprelTed. 

The  firft  of  the  continued  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  extant 
at  the  parifh  clerks  hall,  begins  the  twenty-ninth  of  December 
1603.  Graunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 

1*™-  \adj.  [IxraTixof.  See Ecstacy.] 

x.  Tending  to  fomething  external. 

I  find  in  me  a  great  deal  of  extatical  love,  which  continual¬ 
ly  carries  me  to  good  without  myfelf.  Boyle. 

2.  Rapturous. 

In  trance  extatick  may  thy  pangs  be  drown’d  ; 

Bright  clouds  defeend,  and  angels  watch  thee  round.  Pope. 

Exte'mporal.  adj.  [ extempcralis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Uttered  without  premeditation ;  quick;  ready;  fudden. 

Alcidimus  the  fophifter  hath  many  arguments  to  prove, 
that  voluntary  and  extemporal  far  excelleth  premeditated  fpeech. 

Hooker,  b  v.  f.  22. 

A  man  of  pleafant  and  popular  converfation,  of  good  ex¬ 
temporal  judgment  and  difeourfe,  for  the  fatisfying  of  publick 
minifters.  fVotton  s  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

2.  Speaking  without  premeditation. 

Many  foolifti  things  fall  from  wife  men,  if  they  fpeak  in 
hade,  or  be  extempcral.  Ben.  fohnfon  s  Difcoveries. 

Exte'mpor a lly.  adv.  [from  extemporal.]  Quickly;  without 
premeditation. 

The  quick  "comedians 

Extemporally  will  ftage  us,  and  prefent 

Our  Alexandrian  revels.  Shakef  Anthony  and  Cleopatra . 

Extemporaneous,  adj.  [extemporuneus,  Latin.]  Without 
premeditation ;  hidden. 

Exte'mporary.  adj.  [extemporareus,  Latin.]  Uttered  or  per¬ 
formed  without  premeditation  ;  fudden  ;  quick. 

This  cuftom  was  begun  by  our  anceftors  out  of  an  ambition 
of  fhewing  their  extemporary  ability  of  fpeaking  upon  any 
In  bj  eft.  More' s  Divine  Dialogues. 

That  men  fhould  confer  at  very  diftant  removes  by  an  ex¬ 
temporary  intercourfe,  is  another  reputed  impoffibility.  Glanv. 

They  write  in  fo  diminutive  a  manner,  with  fuch  frequent 
interlineations,  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  go  on  without  per¬ 
petual  befitations,  or  extemporary  expletives  Swift. 

EXTE'MPORE.  adv.  [ extempore ,  Latin.] 

1.  Without  premeditation;  fuddenly ;  readily;  without  any 
previous  care  or  preparation. 

You  may  do  it  extempore-,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring.  Sh. 

Nothing  great  ought  to  be  ventured  upon  without  prepara¬ 
tion;  but,  above  all,  how  fottifh  is  it  to  engage  extempore, 
where  the  concern  is  eternity  ?  South’s  Sermon:. 

Haft  thou  no  mark  at  which  to  bend  thy  bow  ? 

Or,  like  a  boy,  purfu’ft  the  carrion-crow 

With  pellets  and  w  ith  ftones  from  tree  to  tree, 

A  fruitlefs  toil,  and  liv’d  extempore  ?  Dryden  s  Perf  Sat  3. 

2.  It 
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2.  It  is  fometimes  ufcd  as  an  adjective,  but  very  improperly. 

I  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  extempore 
difi'ertation  upon  a  petticoat.  Addifon' s  Spectator,  N  .  2^7. 

Exte'mporiness.  n.J.  [from  extempore .  ]  The  faculty  of 
fpeaking  or  adting  without  premeditation. 

To  Ext  e'MPORIZE.  v.  n.  [from  extempore.]  To  fpeak  extem¬ 
pore,  or  without  premeditation. 

The  extemporizing  faculty  is  never  more  out 'of  its  element 
than  in  the  pulpit;  though,  even  here,  it  is  much  more  ex- 
cufable  in  a  fermon  than  in  a  prayer.  South’s  Sermons. 

To  EXTE  ND,  v.  a.  [ extendo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  ftretch  out  towards  any  part. 

fee  the  figure  of  his  liiclefs  friend. 

And  hi  old  fire,  his  helplefs  hand  extend.  Dry  den’s  Virgil. 

Should’ring  god’s  altar  a  viie  image  ftands, 

Belies  his  features,  nay  extends  his  hands.  Pope. 

2.  To  fpread  abroad  ;  to  difFufe  ;  to  expand. 

He  much  magnifies  the  capacity  of  his  underftanding,  who 
perfuades  himfelf  that  he  can  e  -tend  his  thoughts  farther  than 
God  exifts,  or  imagine  any  expanfion  where  he  is  not.  Locke. 

3.  To  widen  to  a  large  compn  henfion. 

Few  extend  their  thoughts  towards  univerfal  know¬ 
ledge  Locke. 

4.  To  ftretch  into  afiignable  dimenfions ;  to  make  local  ;  to 
magnify  fo  as  to  fill  fome  aflignable.  fpace. 

The  mind*  fay  they,  while  you  fuftain 
To  hold  her  ftation  in  the  brain  ; 

You  grant,  at  leaft  fhe  is  extended , 

O  7  7  _  , 

Ergo,  the  whole  difpute  is  ended.  Prior. 

5.  To  enlarge;  to  continue. 

To  Helen’s  bed  the  gods  alone  aflign 
Hermione,  t’  extend  the  regal  line.  Pope's  Odyffey ,  b.  iv. 

6.  To  encreafe  in  force  or  duration. 

If  much, you  note  him, 

You  (hall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  paffion: 

Feed  and  regard  him  not.  Shakfpeares  Macbeth, 

•j.  To  enlarge  the  comprehenfion  of  any  pofition. 

Seeing  it  is  not  fet  down  how  far  the  bounds  of  his  fpeech 
tencerning  diffimilitude  reach,  who  can  afiure  us  that  it  ex¬ 
tended  farther  than  to  thofe  things  only  wherein  the  nations 
were  idolatrous.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f.  6. 

8.  To  impart  ;  to  communicate. 

Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him.  Pf.  civ.  12. 

9.  To  feize  by  a  courfe  of  law. 

The  law,  that  fettles  all  you  do, 

And  marries  where  you  did  but  woo; 

And  if  it  judge  upon  your  fide. 

Will  foon  extend  her  for  your  bride  ; 

And  put  her  perfon;  goods  or  lands. 

Or  which  you  like  beft,  int’  your  hands.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii* 
Extender,  n.f.  [from  extend.]  The  perfon  or  inftrument 
by  which  any  thing  is  extended. 

The  extenfion  made,  the  extenders  are  to  be  loofened 
gently.  Wifeman  s  Surgery. 

Exte'ndible.  adj.  [from  extend.  ]  Capable  of  extenfion; 
capable  to  be  made  wider  or  longer. 

Tubes,  recently  made  of  fluids,  are  eafily  lengthened  ;  fuch 
as  have  often  fuffered  force,  grow  rigid,  and  hardly  ex¬ 
tendible.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Exte'ndlessness.  n.f.  [from  exttnd.]  Unlimited  extenfion. 
In  this  fenfe  it  is  once  found ;  but;  I  think,  with  little  pro¬ 
priety. 


1. 
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Certain  molecules  feminales  muft  keep  the  world  from  an 
infinitude,  and  extendleffnefs  of  excurfions  every  moment  into 
new  figures  and  animals.  Hale  s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Extensibility,  n.f  [from  extenfible.]  The  quality  of  being 

extenfible.  "  _ 

In  what  manner  they  are  mixed,  fo  as  to  give  a  fibre  exten- 

fibility ,  who  can  fay  ?  Grew's  Cofmol.  Sac.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Extensible,  adj.  [ extenfio ,  Latin  ] 

Capable  of  being  ftretched  into  length  or  breadth. 

The  malleus  being  fixed  to  an  extenfible  membrane,  follows 
the  traftion  of  themufcle,  and  is  drawn  inward.  Holder . 

Capable  of  being  extended  to  a  larger  comprehenfion. . 

That  love  is  blind,  is  extenfible  beyond  the  objeft  of 
poetry.  Glanv.Seepf.c .15. 

Exte'nsibleness.  n.f  [from  extenfible.']  Capacity  of  being 
extended. 

Extension,  n.f  [from  extenfio,  Latin.] 

The  aft  of  extending. 

The  ftate  of  being  extended.  _  t 

The  hiccough  cometh  of  fulnefs  of  meat,  efpecially  in  chil¬ 
dren,  which  caufeth  an  extenfivn  of  theftomach.  Bacon. 

All  reft  fatisfied  at  the  poftures  of  moderation,  and  none 
endure  the  extremity  of  flexure  or  extenfion.  Brown's  Vul.  Err. 

This  foundation  of  the  earth  upon  the  waters,  or  extenfion 
of  it  above  the  waters,  doth  agree  to  the  antediluvian  earth. 

Burnet's  7 heory  of  the  Barth. 

By  this  idea  of  folidity  is  the  extenfion  of  body  diflinguilhed 
from  the  extenfion  of  fpace  :  the  extenfion  of  body  being  no¬ 
thing  but  the  cohefion  or  continuity  of  Folia,  feparable,  move- 
able  parts ;  and  the  extenfion  of  fpace,  the  continuity  of.  un- 
folid,  infeparable,  and  immoveable  parts. 


1. 
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Exte  nsive,  adj.  [ extenfivus ,  Latin.]  Wide;  large. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  recommend  to  all  a  purfuit 
of  thofe  fciences,  to  thofe  extenfive  lengths  to  which  the  mo¬ 
derns  have  advanced  them.  IP  atts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Exte  nsively,  adv.  [from  extenfive]  Widely;  largely. 

’Tis  impoflible  for  any  to  pals  a  right  judgment  confining 
them,  without  entering  into  moll  of  theie  circumftances,  and 
furveying  them  extenfively ,  and  comparing  and  balancing  them 
all  aright.  Watts' s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

ExteN&iveness.  n.f.  [from  extenfive.] 

1.  Largenefs;  diftufivenefs ;  widenefs. 

As  we  have  reafon  to  admire  the  excellency  of  this  con¬ 
trivance,  fo  have  we  to  applaud  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  be¬ 
nefit.  Government  of  the  7  ongue,  f.  1. 

An  extenfivenefs  of  underftanding  and  a  large  memory  are 
of  fervice.  IVatts's  Logick. 

2.  Poflibllity  to  be  extended. 

We  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  dilatability  or  extenfivenefs 
of  the  throats  and  gullets  of  ferpents :  I  myfelf  have  taken 
two  entire  adult  mice  out  of  the  ftomach  of  an  adder,  whofe 
neck  was  not  bigger  than  my  little  finger.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 
Exte'nsor.  n.J.  [Latin,]  The  mufcle  by  which  any  limb  is 
extended. 

Extenfors  are  mufcles  -fo  called,  which  ferve  to  extend  any 
part.  ,  ,  ,  Pfiuincy. 

Complaifant  and  civil  people  had  the  flexors  of  the  head 
very  ftrong ;  but  in  the  proud  and  infolent  there  was  a  great 
overbalance  of  ftrength  in  the  extenfors  of  the  neck  and  the 
mufcles  of  the  back.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope's  Mari.  Scriblerus. 
Exte'nt,  participle,  from  extend.  Extended. 

Both  his  hands  moft  filthy  feculent. 

Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent , 

And  fain’d  to  wafti  themfelves  inceflantly.  Spenf.  Fai.dfiuecn. 
Exte'nt.  n.f.  [extentus,  Latin.] 

1.  Space  or  degree  to  which  any  thing  is  extended. 

If  I  mean  to  rergn 

David’s  true  heir,  and  his  full  feeptre  fway 

To  juft  extent  over  all  Ifrael’s  fons.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl. 

2.  Communication;  diftribution. 

An  emperour  of  Rome 
Troubled,  confronted  thuc,  and  for  th’  extent 
Of  equal  juftice  us’d  with  fuch  contempt.  Shak.  Tit.  Andron „ 

3.  Execution ;  feizure. 

Let  my  officers  r 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  houfe  and  land, 

And  turn  him  going.  Si  akefpeare's  As  you  like  it. 

To  EXTE'NUATE.  v.  a.  [extenuo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  leflen  ;  to  make  fmall  or  {lender  in  bulk. 

His  body  behind  his  head  becomes  broad,  from  whence  it 
is  again  extenuated  all  the  way  to  the  tail.  Grew' s  Mufaum. 

2.  To  leflen  j  to  diminifh  in  any  quality. 

To  perfift 

In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong, 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.  Shak.  Troilus  and  Creffidal 
But  fortune  there  extenuate >  the  crime  ; 

What’s  vice  in  me,  is  only  mirth  in  him.  Dryden's  “Juvenal . 

3.  To  leflen;  to  degrade;  to  diminifti  in  honour. 

Righteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works  ; 

Who  can  extenuate  thee?  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x. 
j..  To  leflen  in  reprefentation  3  to  palliate.  Oppofite  to  ag¬ 
gravate. 

When  you  (hall  thefe  Unlucky  deeds  relate* 

Speak  of  me,  as  I  am  :  nothing  extenuate , 

Nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice.  Shakef.  Othello. 

Upon  his  examination  he  denied  little  of  that  wherewith 
he  was  charged,  nor  endeavoured  much  to  excufe  or  extenuate 
his  fault ;  fo  that,  not  very  wifely  thinking  to  make  his  offence 
lefs  by  confeflion,  he  made  it  enough  for  condemnation.  Bac. 
Yet  hear  me,  Sampfon,  not  that  I  endeavour 
To  leflen  or  extenuate  my  offence*  Milton's  Agonifies. 

5.  To  make  lean. 

Extenua'tion.  n.f.  [from  extenuate.] 

1 .  The  aft  of  reprefenting  things  lefs  ill  than  they  are ;  con¬ 
trary  to  aggravation  ;  palliation. 

2.  Mitigation;  alleviation  of  puniftiment. 

When  fin  is  to  be  judged,  the  kindeft  enquiry  is  what  deeds 

of  charity  we  can  allege  in  extenuation  of  our  puniftiment.  Att. 

3.  A  lofs  of  plumpnefs,  or  a  general  decay  in  the  mufcular  flefh 

of  the  whole  body.  Pfiuincy. 

EXTE'RIOR.  adj.  [exterior,  Latin.]  Outward;  external; 
not  intrinfick. 

And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtue  ufieflay’d 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  fuftain’d  ?  Milton  s  Par.  Lojl. 
Seraphick  and  common  lovers  behold  exterior  beauties  as 
children  and  aftronomers  confider  Galileo  s  optick  glafles.  Boyle. 

Father,  blacker,  and  merrier,  are  words  which,  together 
with  the  thing  they  denominate,  imply  alfo  fomething  elfe 
feparate  and  exterior  to  the  exiftence  ol  that  thing.  Locke. 
Exteriorly  adv.  [from  exterior.]  Outwaruly;  externally; 

not  intrinfically.  . 

You  have  flander’d  nature  in  my  form ; 

Which,  howfoever  rude  exteriorly , 
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Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind, 

Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  chiid.  S  ha  kef.  K.  John. 
To  EXTERMINATE,  v.a.  [ extermino ,  Latin.]  To  root 
out ;  to  tear  up  ;  to  drive  away  ;  to  abolifh  ;  to  deftroy. 

Unlucky  vices,  on  which  the  exterminating  lot  happened  to 
faU*  ^  Decay  of  Piety. 

Alexander  left  Grecian  colonies  in  the  Indies  ;  but  they  were 
exterminated  by  Sandrocothus.  Arbutbnot  on  Corns. 

This  dif’eovery  alone  is  fufficient,  if  the  vices  of  men  did 
not  captivate  their  reafon,  to  explode  and  exterminate  rank 
atheifm  out  of  the  world.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Extermination,  n.f.  [from  exterminate.']  Deftrudtion ; 
excifion. 

The  queftion  is,  how  far  an  holy  war  is  to  be  purfued, 
whether  to  difplanting  and  extermination  of  people.  Bac  n. 
Extermina'tor.  n.f.  [exterminator,  Latin.]  The  perfon  or 
inftrument  by  which,  any  thing  is  deftroyed. 

To  Exte'rmine.  v.a.  [extermino,  Latin.]  To  exterminate ; 
to  deftroy. 

If  you  do  forrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 

By  giving  love,  your  forrow  and  my  grief 
W ere  both-  extermiri d.  Shakef.  As  you  like  it. 

Exte'rn.  adj.  [externus,  Latin.] 

1.  External';  outward  ;  vifible. 

When  my  outward  action  doth  demonftrate 
The  native  a£l  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern ,  ’tis  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  fleeve, 

For  daws  to  peck  at.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

2.  Without  itfelf;  not  inherent;  not  intrinfick;  not  depending 
on  itfelf. 

When  two  bodies  are  prefted  one  againft  another,  the  rare 
body  not  being  fo  able  to  refift  divifion  as  the  denfe,  and  being 
not  permitted  to  retire  back,  by  reafon  of  the  extern  violence 
impelling  it,  the  parts  of  the  rare  body  muft  be  fevered.  Digby. 
EXTE'RNAL.  adj.  [externus,  Latin.] 

j.  Outward;  not  proceeding  from  itfelf;  operating  or  adling 
from  without ;  oppofite  to  internal. 

We  come  to  be  aflured  that  there  is  fuch  a  being,  either  by 
an  internal  imprefiion  of  the  notion  of  a  God  upon  our  minds, 
or  elfe  by  fuch  external  and  vifible  effects  as  our  reafon  tells  us 
muft  be  attributed  to  fome  caufe,  and  which  we  cannot  attri¬ 
bute  to  any  other  but  fuch  as  we  conceive  God  to  be.  Tillotfon . 

Thefe  fhells  being  thus  expofed  loofe  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth  to  the  injuries  of  weather,  to  be  trod  upon  by 
horfes  and  other  cattle,  and  to  many  other  external  accidents, 
are,  in  trail  of  time,  worn,  fretted,  and  broken  to  pieces. 

Woodward' s  Natural  Hi/lory. 
2.  Having  the  outward  appearance ;  having  to  the  view  or  out¬ 
ward  perception  any  particular  nature. 

Adam  was  then  no  iefs  glorious  in  his  externals :  he  had  a 
beautiful  body  as  well  as  an  immortal  foul.  South's  Sermons. 

He  that  commits  only  the  external  ail  of  idolatry  is  as  guilty 
as  he  that  commits  the  external  ait  of  theft.  Stillingfeet. 

Exte'rnally .  adv.  [from  external.]  Outwardly. 

The  exterior  miniftry,  externally  and  alone,  hath  in  it  no¬ 
thing  excellent,  as  being  deftitute  c.f  the  fanilit y  that  God 
requires,  and  it  is  common  to  wicked  men  and  good.  Taylor. 
To  Extj/l.  v.  n.  [ex  and  Jlillo,  Lat.]  To  drop  or  diftil  from. 
Extill  a'tion.  n.f.  [from  ex  and  jlillo,  Latin.]  The  ail  of 
falling  in  drops. 

They  feemed  made  by  an  exfudation  or  extillation  of  putri- 
fying  juices  out  of  the  rocky  earth.  Der ham's  Phyf  Theology. 
To  EX  TTMULATE.  v.a.  [extimulo,  Latin.]  To  prick;  to 
incite  by  ftimulation. 

Choler  is  one  excretion  whereby  nature  excludeth  another, 
which,  defeending  unto  the  bowels,  extimulates  and  excites 
them  unto  expulfion.  Bnivn  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
Extimul  a'tion.  n.f.  [from  extimulatio,  Latin.]  Pungency; 
power  of  exciting  motion  or  fenfation. 

The  native  fpirits  admit  great  diverfity  ;  as  hot,  cold,  ailive, 
dull,  &c.  whence  proceed  moft  of  the  virtues  of  bodies;  but 
the  air  intermixed  is  without  virtues,  and  maketh  things  in- 
fipid,  and  without  any  extimulaticn.  Bacons  Natural  Hi/lory. 
Exti'nct.  adj.  [extinfius,  Latin  ] 

1.  Extinguifhed ;  quenched  ;  put  out. 

Their  purple  vengeance  bath’d  in  gore  retires. 

Her  weapons  blunted,  and  extintt  her  ft  res.  Pope. 

2.  At  a  flop  ;  without  progreflive  fucceflion. 

The  royal  family  is  all  extindl , 

And  fhe  who  reigns  bellows  her  crown  on  me.  Dry  den. 

The  nobility  are  never  likely  to  be  extinft,  becaufe  the 
greateft  part  of  their  titles  defeend  to  heirs  general.  Swift. 

3.  Abolilhed  ;  out  of  force. 

A  cenfure  jnflidled  a  jure  continues,  though  fuch  law  be 
extindt ,  or  the  lawgiver  removed  from  his  office.  Aylijfe. 
Extinction,  n.  f  [extinflio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  acl  of  quenching  or  extinguishing. 

Red-hot  needles  or  wires,  extinguilhed  in'quickft'ver,  do 
yet  acquire  a  verticity  according  to  the  laws  of  polition  and 
extinllion.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

2.  I  he  Hate  of  being  quenched. 

The  parts  are  coufmned  through  extinction  of  their  native 


heat,  and  diftipation  of  their  radical  moiflure.  Harvey 

3.  Deftrudlion;  excifion. 

The  extinction  of  nations,  and  the  defolation  of  kingdoms', 
were  but  the  efFeiSls  of  this  deftrudlive  evil.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

4.  Suppreffion. 

They  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  loftng  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  fhort  a  life, 

T  otal  extinction  of  th’  enlighten’d  foul.  Then f on's  Summer. 

To  EXTINGUISH.  v  a.  [extinguo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  put  out ;  to  quench. 

I  he  foft  god  of  pleafure  that  warm’d  our  deftres. 

Has  broken  his  bow,  and  extinguijh'd  his  ftres.  Dryden. 

Then  rofe  the  feed  of  chaos  and  of  night. 

To  blot  out  order,  and  extinguijh  light.  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 

2.  To  fupprefs  ;  to  deftroy. 

j  hey  extinguijh  the  love  of  the  people  to  the  young  king,  by 
remembring  fome  imperfections  of  his  father.  Hayward. 

My  fame  of  chaftity,  by  which  the  fkies 
I  reacht  before,  by  thee  extinguijh'd  dies.  Denham . 

3.  To  cloud  ;  to  obfeure. 

Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  furmount. 

Her  nat’ral  graces  that  extinguijh  art.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Exti'nguishable.'  adj.  [from  extinguijh.]  That  may  be 
quenched,  fupprefied,  or  deftroyed. 

Extinguisher,  n.  f.  [from  extinguijh.]  A  hollow  cone  put 
upon  a  candle  to  quench  it.  M 

If  it  fhould  ever  offer  to  flame  out  again,  I  would  ufe  the 
conicum  as  an  extinguijher  to  Another  it.  Adore' s  Div.  Dialog. 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguijher  he  makes, 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  ftrove.  Dryden: 
’Tis  better  to  cover  the  vital  flame  with  an  extinguijher  of 
honour,  than  let  it  confume  ’till  it  burns  blue,  and  lies  ago¬ 
nizing  within  the  focket.  Collier  on  the  Value  of  Life: 

.  Extinguishment,  n.f.  [from  extinguijh.] 

1.  Extinction ;  fuppreffion ;  a£t  of  quenching;  deftrudtion. 

When  deathls  form  appears,  fhe  fearc-th  not 
An  utter  quenching,  or  extinguijhment ; 

She  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  fuch  a  lot. 

That  fo  fhe  might  all  future  ill  prevent.  Davies . 

He  moved  him  to  a  war  upon  Flanders,  for  the  better  ex¬ 
tinguijhment  of  the  civil  wars  of  France.  .  Bacon • 

The  immediate  caufe  of  death  is  the  refolution  or  extinguijh- 
ment  of  the  fpirits.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory,  Np.  400. 

2.  Abolition;  nullification. 

Divine  laws  of  Chriftian  church  polity  may  not  be  altered 
by  extinguijhment.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

3.  Termination  of  a  family  or  fucceflion. 

His  heart  eafily  conceived  treafon  againft  the  crown, 
wherein  he  perifhed  himfelf,  and  made  a  final  extinguijhment 
of  his  houfe  and  honour.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

To  Exti'rp.  v.a.  [ extirpo ,  Latin.]  To  eradicate;  to  root 
out. 

Which  to  extirp  he  laid  him  privily 
Down  in  a  darkfome  lowly  place  far  in.  Fairy  Afueen,  l.  i. 

Nor  fhall  that  nation  boaft  it  fo  with  us, 

But  be  extirped  from  our  provinces.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VI. 

To  EXTFRPAT E.  v.  a.  [ extirpo ,  Latin.]  To  root  out;  to 
eradicate ;  to  exfeind  ;  to  deftroy. 

The  rebels  were  grown  fo  ftrong,  that  they  made  account 
fpeedily  to  extirpate  the  Britifh  nation  in  that  kingdom.  Dryd. 

We  in  vain  endeavour  with  noife,  and  weapons  of  law,  to 
drive  the  wolf  from  our  own  to  another’s  door :  the  breed 
ought  to  be  extirpated  out  of  the  ifland.  Locke. 

It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the  affections, 
but  to  regulate  them.  Addfon's  Spectator,  N°.  494. 

Extirpation,  n.f.  [from  extirpate.]  The  adl  of  rooting 
out ;  eradication  ;  excifion  ;  deftrudlion. 

It  is  Laid  that  popery,  for  want  of  utter  extirpation ,  hath  in 
fome  places  taken  root  and  flourilhed  again.  Hooker,  b.  iv. 

Religion  requires  the  extirpation  of  all  thofe  paffions  and 
vices  which  render  men  unfociable  and  troublefome  to  one 

^  another.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  3. 

Extirpa'tor.  n.f.  [from  extirpate.]  One  who  roots  out ;  a 
deftroyer. 

Extispi'cious.  adj.  [cxtifpicium,  Latin.]  Augurial ;  relating 
to  the  infpedlion  of  entrails  in  order  to  progncftication. 

Thus  hath  he  deluded  many  nations  unto  his  augurial  and 
extifpicious  inventions,  from  cafual  and  uncontrived  contin- 
gences,  divining  events  fucceeding.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  EX  I  O'L.  v.a.  [extollo,  Latin.]  To  praife;  to  magnify; 
to  laud;  to  celebrate. 

When  a  rich  man  fpeaketh,  every  man  holdtth  his  tongue; 
and  look,  what  he  faith  they  extol  it  to  the  clouds.  Eccluf  xiii. 

For  which  both  heav’n  and  earth  fhall  high  extol 
Thy  praifes,  with  th’  innumerable  found 
Of  hymns,  .and  facred  fongs,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Encompafs’d  fhall  refound  thee  everblefs’d.  AAilt.'Par.  Lofl. 

Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coafl. 

Her  cinnamon  and  fweet  amomum  boaft.  Dryden  s  Ovid , 

Exto'ller.  n.f.  [from  extol.  J  A  praifer ;  a  magnifier;  one 
that  praifes  to  the  fkies. 

Exto'rsive.  adj.  [from  extort.]  Having  the  quality  of  draw¬ 
ing  by  violent  means.  ~  Exto'rsivel  v. 
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Exto'rsively.  adv.  [from  extor/ive .]  In  an  extorfivc  man¬ 
ner  ;  by  violence. 

To  EXTORT,  v.  a.  [ extorqueo ,  ext  art  us,  Latin.] 

1.  To  draw  by  force ;  to  force  away  ;  to  wreft ;  to  wring  from 
one. 

’Till  the  injurious  Roman  did  etort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free.  Shake/.  Cymleline. 

Newnefs 

Of  Cloten’s  death  may  drive  us  to  a  render. 

Where  vve  have  liv’d  ;  and  fo  extort  from  us 

That  which  we've  done  ^  Shake/.  Cymheline. 

That  glory  never  fhall  his  wrath  or  might 
E  -’to'  t  from  me,  to 'bow  and  fue  for  grace 
With  fuppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  pow’r.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

I  remember  well  the  impious  oath, 

Hardly  extorted  from  my  trembling  youth.  Rowe. 

M\  earneft  defires,  not  any  doubts  of  your  goodnefs,  but 
my  real  concern  for  your  welfare,  extort  this  from  me.  Wake!. 

2.  To  gain  by  violence  or  oppreffion. 

His  tail  was  flretch’d  out  in  wond’rous  length, 

That  to  the  houfe  of  heav’nly  gods  it  raught. 

And  with  extorted  power  anoborrow’d  ftrength, 

The  ever-burning  lamps  from  thence  it  brought.  Spen/er. 

Are  my  chelts  fill'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ?  hake/.  H.  VI. 

To  Exto'rt.  v.  n.  To  pradfife  oppreffion  and  violence.  Now 
difufed. 

To  whom  they  never  gave  any  penny  of  entertainment, 
but  let  them  feed  upon  the  countries,  and  extort  upon  all  men 
where  they  come.  Spen/er  on  Ireland. 

Before  they  did  extort  and  opprefs  the  people  only  by  colour 
of  a  lewd  cuftom,  they  did  afterwards  ufe  the  fame  extortions 
by  warrant.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Exto'rter.  n./  [from  extort.]  One  who  pradtifes  oppreffion 
or  extortion. 

Edric  the  extorter  was  deprived  by  king  Cnute  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Mercia.  Camden’s  Remains. 

Exto'rtion.  n./  [from  extort. ] 

1.  The  a<ft  or  pradfice  of  gaining  by  violence  and  rapacity. 

That  goodnefs 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land’s  wealth  into  one. 

Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion.  Shak.  H.  VIII. 
Oppreffion  and  extortion  did  maintain  the  greatnefs,  and  op¬ 
preffion  and  extortion  did  extinguifh  the  greatnefs  of  that 
houfe.  •  Davies  on  Ireland. 

2.  Force  by  which  any  thing  is  unjuftly  taken  away. 

Becaufe  the  lord:,  had  power  to  impofe  this  charge,  the  free¬ 
holders  were  glad  to  give  a  great  part  of  their  lands  to  hold 
the  reft  free  from  that  extortion.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

A  fucceeding  king’s  juft  recovery  of  rights  from  unjuft 
ufurpations  and  extortions ,  fhali  never  be  prejudiced  by  any  add 
of  mine.  *  King  Charles. 

Extortioner,  n./  [from  extortion.']  One  who  pradtifes 
extortion ;  one  who  grows  rich  by  violence  and  rapacity. 

There  will  be  always  tyrants,  murderers,  thieves,  adulterers, 
extortioners ,  church-robbers,  traitors,  and  other  of  the  fame 
rabblement.  Camden’s  Remains. 

The  covetous  extortioner  is  involved  in  the  fame  fentence. 

Decay  e/  Piety. 

To  EXTRA'CT.  v.  a.  [ extraho ,  extraClum,  Latin.] 

j.  To  draw  out  of  fomething. 

The  drawing  one  metal  or  mineral  out  of  another,  we  call 
extracting.  Bacon’s  Bhy/ical  Remarks. 

Out  of  the  afhes  of  all  plants  they  extract  a  fait  which  they 
ufe  in  medicines.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory ,  NJ.  645. 

If  the  metallick  or  mineral  matter  is  difcoverable,  it  is  fo 

,  diffufed  and  fcattered  amongft  the  craffer  and  more  unprofitable 
matter,  that  it  would  never  be  poffible  to  feparate  and  extract 

Woodward’ s  Natural  Hijiory. 

2.  To  draw  by  chemical  operation. 

They 

Whom  funny  Borney  bears,  are  ftor  d  with  fti  earns 
Egregious,  rum  and  rice’s  fpirit  extract.  Phillips. 

3.  To  take  from  fomething  of  which  the  thing  taken  was  a  part. 

I  now  fee 

Bone  of  my  bone,  flefh  of  my  fiefh,  myfelf 

Before  me:  woman  is  her  name,  of  man 

Extracted.  Milton  s  Par  adi/e  Lojl,  h.  viii.  /.  497* 

4.  To  draw  out  of  any  containing  body  or  cavity. 

Thefe  waters  were  extracted ,  and  laid  upon  the  furface  of 
the  around.  Burnet’s  Theory  0/  the  Earth. 

5.  Toleledt  and  abltra#  from  a  larger  treatife. 

To  fee  how  this  cafe  is  reprefented,  I  have  extracted  out  of 
that  pamphlet  a  few  notorious  falfhoods.  Swift. 

E'xtract.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  The  fubftance  extraded ;  the  chief  parts  drawn  from  any  thing. 

In  tinctures,  if  the  fuperfluous  fpirit  of  wine  be  d, ft, lied  oft, 

4  it  leaves  at  the  bottom  that  thicker  fubftance,  which  chymifts 
call  the  extract  of  the  vegetables.  Boyle  s  Scept.  Cbym. 

To  dip  our  tongues  in  gall,  to  have  nothing  in  our  mouth 
but  the  extract  and  exhalation  of  our  inward  bitternefs,  is  no 
great  fenfuality.  Government  0/  the  Tongue ,  J.  10. 

2.  The  chief  heads  drawn  from  a  book;  an  abftract ;  an  epi- 

I  will  prefent  a  few  extracts  out  of  authors.  Camden  s  Rem, 
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Some  hooks  may  he  read  by  extracts  made  of  them  by 
others,  but  only  in  the  lefs  important  arguments,  and  the 
meaner  books ;  elfe  diltilled  books  are  like  common  diftilled 
waters,  fiaffiy  things.  Bacon’s  E/Jays ,  Civil  and  M: ral. 

bpend  lome  hours  every  day  in  reading,  and  making  ex¬ 
tracts,  ir  your  memory  be  weak.  Swift. 

Ex  i'r  A  ct.  partic.  ad/.  See  the  verb. 

Extraction,  n. J  [ cxtraCtio ,  Latin  ] 

1.  1  he  a&  of  drawing  one  part  out  of  a  compound;  the  aft 
of  drawing  out  the  principal  fubftance  by  chemical  operation. 

Although  the  charge  of  extraction  fhould  exceed  the  worth 
at  jeaft  it  will  difeover  nature  and  poffibility.  Bacon. 

1  hey  have  fallen  upon  the  diftillations  of  waters,  extractions 
of  oils,  and  iuch  like  experiments  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Hakewill  on  Providence. 

It  would  not  defray  the  charge  and  labour  of  the  extraction , 
ana  matt  needs  bp  all  irretrievably  loft.  Woodward’s  Nat.  HiJI. 

1.  Derivation  from  an  original ;  lineage  ;  defeent. 

One  whofe  extraction’s  from  an  ancient  line, 

Clives  hope  again  that  well-born  men  may  fhine; 

I  he  meaneft  in  your  nature  mild  and  good. 

The  noble  reft  fecured  in  your  blood.  Waller: 

A  iamily  of  an  ancient  extraction,  tranfported  with  the  con- 

_  queror  out  of  Normandy.  Clarendon. 

Extractor.  n.J  [Latin.]  The  perfon  or  inftrument  by 
which  any  thing  is  extracted. 

Extradi'ctionak Y.  adj.  [extra  and  diCiio,  Latin.]  Not 
confifting  in  words  but  realities.  . 

Of  thefe  extradictionary  and  real  fallacies,  Ariftotle  and  lo¬ 
gicians  make  fix  ;  but  we  obferve  men  are  commonly  deceived 
by  four  thereof.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.-\.  c.  4. 

Extrajudi'cial.  adj.  [extra  and  judicium ,  Latin.]  Out  of 
the  regular  courfe  of  legal  procedure. 

A  declaratory  or  extrajudicial  abfolution  is  conferred  in  Joro 
penitential.  Jy life’s  Parergon. 

Extr ajudi  ciall y.  adv.  [from  extrajudicial.]  in  a  manner 
different  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  legal  procedure. 

I  he  confirmation  of  an  eledfion,  though  done  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  citation  of  all  perfons  concerned,  may  be  faid  to  be  done 
extrajudicially,  when  oppofition  enfues  thereupon.  Aylfe: 

Extr  ami'ssion.  n.  J.  [extra  and  mitto,  Latin.]  The  adt  of 
emitting  outwards ;  oppofite  to  intromiffion. 

Ariftotle,  Alhazen,  and  others,  hold  that  fight  is  by  recep¬ 
tion,  and  not  by  extramifion  ;  by  receiving  the  rays  of  the  ob- 
jedt  unto  the  eye,  and  not  by  fending  any  out.  Brown. 

Extramunda  ne.  adj.  [extra  and  mundus,  Latin,]  Beyond 
the  verge  of  the  material  world. 

’  f  is  a  philofophy  that  gives  the  exadfeft  topography  of  the 
extramundane  fpaces.  Glanv.  ScepJ  c.  18 

Extra'neous.  adj.  [extraneus,  Latin.]  Not  belonging  to  any¬ 
thing  ;  foreign  ;  of  different  fubftance ;  not  intrinfick? 

Relation  is  not  contained  in  the  real  exiftence  of  things, 
but  fomething  extraneous  and  fuperinduced.  Locke. 

When  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  any  thino-  extra¬ 
neous  to  them,  they  are  then  called  true  or  falfe.  &  Locke. 

Grold,  when  equally  pure,  and  freed  from  extraneous  matter, 
is  abfolutely  alike  in  colour,  confiftence,  fpecifick  gravity, 
and  all  other  refpeas.  Woodward  on  Fofils. 

Extr ao  rdinarily.  adv,  [from  extraordinary .] 

1 .  In  a  manner  out  of  the  common  method  and  order. 

In  the  affairs  which  were  not  determinable  one  way  or 
other  by  the  Scripture,  himfelf  gave  an  extraordinarily  direc¬ 
tion  and  counfel,  as  oft  as  they  fought  it  at  his  hands.  Hooker. 

In  government  it  is  good  to  ufe  men  of  one  rank  equally ; 
for  to  countenance  fome  extraordinarily ,  is  to  make  them  in- 
folent,  and  the  reft  difeontent.  Bacon’s  Efays,  Civ.  and  Moral. 

2.  Uncommonly;  particularly;  eminently;  remarkably. 

He  quotes  me  right;  and  I  hope  ail  his  quotations,  wherein 
he  is  fo  extraordinarily  copious  and  elaborate,  are  fo.  Bowel . 

1  he  temple  of  Solomon  was  a  type,  and  therefore  was  fo 
extraordinarily  magnificent ;  o.herwife  perhaps  a  cheaper  ftruc- 
ture  might  have  been  as  ferviceabie.  Wilkins’s  Math.  Magick. 

Extrao'rdinariness.  n.J.  [from  extraordinary.]  ■  Uncom- 
monnefs ;  eminence;  remarkaHenefs. 

I  chufe  fome  few,  which  either  for  the  extraordinarine/s  of 
their  guilt,  or  the  frequency  of  their  practice,  are  the  molt 
eminent.  Government  0/  theTongue ,  /.  4. 

EXT  RAO  RDINARY.  adj.  [extraordinarius,  Lat.  This  word 
and  its  derivatives  are  generally  pronounced  extrordinary , 
whereby  the  a  is  liquified  into  the  0.] 

1.  Different  from  common  order  and  method;  not  ordinary: 

Evils  muft  be  judged  inevitable,  if  there  be  no  apparent 
ordinary  way  to  avoid  them ;  becaufe  where  council  and  ad¬ 
vice  bear  rule  of  God’s  extraordinary  power,  without  extraor¬ 
dinary  warrant,  we  cannot  prefume.  Hooker,  h.  v.  J  g. 

At  that  time  Spain  had  no  other  wars,  fave  thofe  which 
were  grown  into  an  ordinary  :  now  they  have  coupled  there¬ 
with  the  extraordinary  of  the  Voltaline  and  the  Palatinate. 

Bacon’s  War  with  Spain, 

Let  us  fee  what  extraordinary  armies  have  been  tranfmitted 
thither,  and  what  ordinary  forces  have  been  maintained  there. 

‘  Davie’s  State  0/  Ireland. 

2.  Different  from  the  common  courfe  of  law. 

If  they  proceeded  in  a  martial  or  any  other  extraordinary 
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way, 


without  any  form  of  law,  his  majefty  fliould  declare  Extravaga'ntness.  n.f.  [from  extravagant.]  Excels  ;  ex- 


old  faithful  fervant.  Clarendon. 


his  juftice  and  affection  to  an 
Eminent  ;  remarkable;  more  than  common, 

Thehoufe  was  built  of  fair  and  ftrong  ftone,  not  affedling 
fo  much  any  extraordinary  kind  of  finenefs,  as  an  honourable 
reprefenting  of  a  firm  ftatelinefs.  Sidney. 

The  Indians  worfhipped  rivers,  fountains,  rocks,  or  great 
flones,  &c.  and  all  things  which  feemed  to  have  fomething 
extraordinary  in  them  Stillingfleet' s  Def.  of  Dijc.  on  Rom  Idol. 

Extraordinary,  adv.  [This  word  feems  only  a  colloquial 
barbarifm,  ufed  fur  the  eafe  cf  pronunciation.]  Extraor¬ 
dinarily.  / 

I  ran  over  their  cabinet  of  medals,  but  don’t  remember^  to 
have  met  with  any  things  in  it  that  are  extraordinary  rare.  Add. 

Extraparo'chial.  adj.  [extra  and  parochia ,  Latin]  Not 
comprehended  within  any  parifh.  . 

Extraprovi'ncial.  adj.  [ extra  and  provincial  Latin.]  Not 
within  the  fame  province  ;  not  within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
fame  archbifhop. 

An  extra fn  ovincial  citation  is  not  valid,  ultra  duns  diatas, 
above  two  day’s  journey  ;  nor  is  a  citation  valid  that  contains 
many  conditions  manifeftly  inconvenient.  Ayliffd  s  Parergon. 
Extrarr'gular.  adj.  [ext/  a  and  regula,  Latin.]  Not  com¬ 
prehended  within  a  rule. 

His  providence  is  extr angular ,  and  produces  ftrange  things 
beyond  common  rules ;  and  he  led  Ifrael  through  a  fea,  and 
made  a  rock  pour  forth  water.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Extra'vagance.  \  n.  f.  [extravagans,  Latin.] 

ExtraVagancy. )  J 

l.  Excurfion  or  fally  beyond  preferibed  limits. 

I  have  troubled  you  too  far  with  this  extravagance :  I  fhall 


curfion  beyond  limits. 

To  Extra'v agate,  v.  n.  [ixt/a  and  vagor ,  Latin.]  To 
wander  out  of  limits.  Dill. 

Extr  a'vasated.  adj.  [extra  and  vafa ,  Latin.]  Forced  out 
of  the  properly  containing  veflels. 

The  vifcuous  matter,  which  lies  like  leather  upon  the  ex¬ 
tr  avajated  blood  of  pleuretick  people,  may  be  diflolved  by  a 
due  degree  of  heat.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Extr  avasa'tion.  n.f.  [from  extravafated  ]  The  a<5t  of 
forcing,  or  itate  of  being  forced  out  of  the  proper  containing 
veflels. 

Aliment,  too  vifcuous,  obftrudling  the  glands,  and  by  its 
acrimony  corroding  the  fmall  veflels  of  the  lungs,  after  a  rup¬ 
ture  and  extravajation  of  blood,  cafily  produces  an  ulcer.  Arb. 

Extr  ave'nate.  adj.  [extra  and  vena,  Latin  ]  Let  out  of  the 
veins. 

That  there  is  a  magnetick  way  of  curing  wounds,  by  anoint¬ 
ing  the  weapon  ;  and  that  the  wound  is  afiedted  in  like  manner 
as  is  the  e xtravenate  blood  by  the  fympatbetick  medicine,  as  to 
matter  of  fail,  is  with  circumftances  of  good  evidence  af- 
ferted.  Clanv.  Scepf.  c.  24. 

Extr  ave'rsion.  n.f.  [extra  and  verflo,  Latin.]  The  a<ft  of 
throwing  out ;  the  ftate  of  being  thrown  out. 

Nor  does  there  intervene  heat  to  afford  them  any  colour  to 
pretend  that  there  is  made  an  extraverfion  of  the  fulphur,  or 
of  any  of  the  two  other  fuppofed  principles.  Boyle. 

ExtraVgbt.  part.  [This  is  an  obfolete  participle  from  ex - 
trail ;  as  diflraught  from  diflrall.]  Extradfed. 

Sham’ft  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  extraughty 
To  let  thy  tongue  detedl  thy  bafeborn  heart?  Shak.  H.  VT. 


make  no  delay  to  recall  myfelf  into  the  road  again,  having  EXTREME,  adj.  [extr emus,  Latin.  This  word  is  fometimes 
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been  taught  by  you  thofe  feveral  particulars 

2.  Irregularity ;  wildnefs. 

3.  Outrage  ;  violence  ;  outrageous  vehemence. 

How  many,  by  the  wild  fury  and  extravagancy  of  their  own 
paffions,  have  put  their  bodies  into  a  combuftion,  and  by  ftirr- 
ing  up  their  rage  againft  others,  have  armed  that  fierce  humour 
againft  themfelves.  lillotfon ,  Sermon  4. 

4.  Unnatural  tumour;  bombaft. 

I  remember  fome  verfes  of  my  own,  Maximin  and  Alman- 
zor,  which  cry  vengeance  upon  me  for  their  extravagance. 

Dryden's  Spanifb  Fryar,  Dedication. 

5.  Wade;  vain  and  fuperfluous  expence. 

She  ufed  to  come  home  in  her  cups,  and  break  the  china 
and  the  looking* glafTes  ;  and  was  of  fuch  an  irregular  temper, 
and  fo  entirely  given  up  to  her  paffion,  that  you  might  argue 
as  well  with  the  North-wind  as  with  her  ladyfhip ;  fo  expen- 
five,  that  the  income  of  three  dukes  was  not  enough  to  fup- 
ply  her  extravagance.  Arbuthnot. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  adj.  [extravagans,  Latin.] 

1.  Wandering  out  of  his  bounds.  This  is  the  primogeneal 
fenfe,  but  not  now  in  ufe. 

At  his  warning 

The  extravagant  and  erring  fpirit  hies 

To  his  confine.  Shakefpcare' s  Hamlet. 

2.  Roving  beyond  juft  limits  or  preferibed  methods. 

I  dare  not  afk  for  what  you  would  not  grant : 

But  wifhes,  madam,  are  extravagant-, 

They  are  not  bounded  with  things  poflible ; 

I  may  wifh  more  than  I  prefume  to  tell.  Dryden's  Aurengz. 

3.  Not  comprehended  in  any  thing. 

Twenty  conftitutions  of  pope  John  XXII.  are  caLled  the 
extravagants ;  for  that  they  being  written  in  no  order  or  me¬ 
thod,  vagantu  extra  corpus  colleltionum  canonum.  Ayliffe' sParer. 

4.  Irregular ;  wild. 

For  a  dance  they  feem’d 

Somewhat  extravagant ,  and  wild.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl. 

There  appears  fomething  nobly  wild  and  extravagant  in 
great  natural  geniufes,  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  turn  and 
polifhing.  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N°.  160. 

New  ideas  employed  my  fancy  all  night,  and  compofed  a 
wild  extravagant  dream. 

5.  Wafteful;  prodigal;  vainly  expenfive. 

An  extravagant  man,  who  has  nothing  elfe  to  recommend 
him  but  a  falfe  generofity,  is  often  more  beloved  than  a  per- 
fon  of  a  much  more  finilhed  character,  who  is  defective  in 
this  particular.  Addifon’ s  Spell ator,  N°.  243. 

ExtraVagant.  n.f.  One  who  is  confined  in  no  general 
rule  or  definition. 

We  pity  or  laugh  at  thofe  fatuous  extravagants.  Glanville. 

T  here  are  certain  extravagants  among  people  of  all  fizes 
and  profeffions ;  and  there  muft  be  no  drawing  of  general 
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rules  from  particular  exceptions. 

ExtraVagantdy.  adv.  [from  extravagant.] 

In  an  extravagant  manner ;  wildly. 

Her  paftion  was  extravagantly  new  ; 

But  mine  is  much  the  madder  of  the  two. 

In  an  unreafonable  degree. 

Some  are  found  to  praife  our  author,  and  others  as  rafhly 
and  extravagantly  contradict  his  admirers.  Pope's  Ejf.  on  Homer. 
Expenfivcly ;  luxurioufly  j  waftefully. 


corrupted  by  the  fuperlative  termination,  of  which  it  is  by  no 
means  capable,  as  it  has  in  itfelf  the  fuperlative  fignification.J 

1.  Greateft;  of  the  higheft  degree. 

He  that  will  take  away  extreme  heat  by  fetting  the  body  in 

extremity  of  cold,  fhall  undoubtedly  remove  the  difeafe ;  but 
together  with  it  the  difeafed  too.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f  8. 

The  Lord  fhall  fmite  thee  with  a  fever,  an  inflammation, 
and  an  extreme  burning.  Deutr.  xxviii.  22. 

They  thought  it  the  extremefl  of  evils  to  put  themfelves  at 
the  mercy  of  thofe  hungry  and  diforderly  people.  Bacon. 

2.  Utmoft. 

The  hairy  fool 

Stood  on  th’  extremefl  verge  of  the  fwift  brook, 

Augmenting  it  with  tears.  Shakef.  As  you  like  it. 

Mifeno’s  cape  and  Bauli  laft  he  view’d. 

That  on  the  fea’s  extremefl  borders  flood.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

3.  Laft  ;  that  beyond  which  there  is  nothing. 

Farewel,  ungrateful  and^unkind!  I  go, 

Condemn’d  by  thee,  to  thofe  fad  fhades  below : 

I  go  th’  extre?ncfl  remedy  to  prove. 

To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love. 

4.  Preffing  in  the  utmoft  degree. 

Cafes  of  neceffity  being  fometime  but  urgent, 

extreme,  the  confideration  of  publick  utility  is  urged  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  eafier  kind  of  neceffity.  Hcoker ,  b.  v.  f  9. 

Extre'me.  n.f.  [from  the  adjedive  ] 

I.  Utmoft  point;  higheft  degree  of  anything. 

Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  hal’d, 

At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  damn’d 
Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce  ; 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  ftarve  in  ice 
Their  foft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immoveable,  infix’d,  and  frozen  round 
Periods  of  time ;  thence  hurried  back  to  fire.  Milt.  Pa.  Lofl. 

Avoid  extremes ,  and  fhun  the  faults  of  fuch 
Who  ftill  are  pleas’d  too  little,  or  too  much.  Pope. 

They  cannot  bear  that  human  nature,  which  they  know  to 
be  imperfed,  fliould  be  praifed  in  an  extreme ,  without  oppo- 
fition.  Pope's  Fffay  on  Hcmer. 

Addifon s  Spectator.  2.  Points  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  each  other;  extremity. 

The  true  Proteftant  religion  is  feated  in  the  golden  mean  ; 
the  enemies  unto  her  are  the  extremes  on  either  hand.  Bacon. 

The  fyllogiftical  form  only  fhews,  that  if  the  intermediate 
idea  agrees  with  thofe  it  is  on  both  fides  immediately  applied 
to,  then  thofe  two  remote  ones,  or,  as  they  are  called,  extremesy 
do  certainly  agree.  Locke. 

Extre'mely.  adv.  [from  extreme.'] 

1 .  In  the  utmoft  degree. 

She  might  hear,  not  far  from  her,  an  extremely  doleful  voice; 
but  fo  fuppreffed  with  a  kind  of  whifpering  note,  that  he  could 
not  conceive  the  words  diftindly.  Sidney. 

2.  Very  much  ;  greatly  :  in  familiar  language. 

Whoever  fees  a  fcoundrel  in  a  gown  reeling  home  at  mid¬ 
night,  is  apt  to  be  extremely  comforted  in  his  own  vices.  Swift. 

Dryden.  Extre'mity.  n.f.  [ extremitas ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  utmoft  point;  the  higheft  degree. 

He  that  will  take  away  extreme  heat  by  fetting  the  body  in. 
extremity  of  cold,  fhall  undoubtedly  remove  the  difeafe  j  but 
together  with  it  the  difeafed  too.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f  S. 

Should 
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Should  any  one  be  cruel  and  uncharitable  to  that  extremity , 
vet  this  would  not  prove  that  propriety  gave  any  autho¬ 
rity.  ,  Locke. 

2.  The  utmoft  part? ;  the  parts  moll  remote  from  the  middle. 

It  is  commonly  fet  forth  green  or  yellow  :  in  its  proper 
colour  it  is  inclining  to  white,  excepting  the  extremities  or 
tops  of  the  wing-feathers,  which  are  black.  Brown. 

The  extremities  of  the  joints  mult  be  feldom  hidden,  and 
the  extremities  or  end  of  the  feet  never.  Dry  den's  Dufref  /oy. 

The  extremity  of  pain  often  creates  a  coldnefs  in  the  extre¬ 
mities  ;  but  fuch  a  fenlation  is  very  confiftent  with  an  inflam¬ 
matory  diftemper.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

3.  The  points  in  the  utmoft  degree  of  oppofition,  or  at  the  ut- 
ntdft  diftance  from  each  other. 

He’s  a  man  of  that  ftrange  compofition. 

Made  up  of  all  the  worft  extremities 

Of  youth  and  age.  Denham's  Sophy. 

4.  Remoteft  parts  ;  parts  at  the  greateft  diftance. 

They  fent  fleets  out  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  extremities  of 
./Ethiopia,  and  imported  quantities  of  precious  goods.  Arbuth. 

5.  V  iolence  of  paflion. 

With  equal  meafure  fhe  did  moderate 

The  ftrong  extremities  of  their  outrage.  Spenfer's  Fa.  Queen. 

If  I  fhew  no  colour  for  my  extremity ,  let  me  be  your  table- 
fport.  Shakefpeare. 

6.  The  utmoft  violence,  rigour,  ©r  diftrefs. 

Why  fhould  not  the  fame  laws  take  good  effedt  on  that 
people,  being  prepared  by  the  fword,  and  brought  under  by 
extremity  ?  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Their  hearts  fhe  gueffeth, 

And  yields  her  to  extremity  of  time.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

He  promifed,  if  they  fhould  be  befieged,  to  do  all  he  could 
to  relieve  them,  before  they  fhould  be  reduced  to  extremity. 

Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

It  fhould  be  never  fo  expofed  to  the  extremity  of  war  as  to 
fall  into  thofe  barbarous  hands.  Clarendon. 

I  wifh  peace,  and  any  terms  prefer 

Before  the  laft  extremities  of  war.  Dry  den's  Incl.  Emperor. 

To  E'XTRICATE.  v.  a.  [extrico,  Latin.]  To  difembarrafs  j 
to  fet  free  any  one  in  a  ftate  of  perplexity ;  to  difentangle. 

We  run  into  great  difficulties  about  free  created  agents, 
which  reafon  cannot  well  extricate  itfelf  out  of.  Locke. 

Thefe  are  great  reliefs  to  nature,  as  they  give  her  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  extricating  herfelf  from  her  oppreflions,  and  reco¬ 
vering  the  feveral  tones  and  fprings  of  her  diftended  veflels. 

Addifon  s  Spell  at  or,  N°.  195. 

Extrica'tiont.  n.f.  [from  extricate. ]  The  ad  of  difen- 
tangling  ;  difentanglement. 

Crude  fait  has  a  tafte  not  properly  acid,  blit  fuch  as  predo¬ 
minates  in  brine ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  that  this  acid  fpirit 
did  as  fuch  pre-exift  in  the  fait  whence  it  was  obtained,  fo 
that  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  made  rather  by  tranfmu- 
tation  than  extrication.  Boyle. 

EXTRINSICAL.  adj.  [ extrinfecus ,  Latin.]  External ;  out¬ 
ward  j  not  intimately  belonging ;  not  intrinfick.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  written  fo,  but  analogy  requires  extrinfecal. 

A  body  cannot  move,  unlefs  it  be  moved  by  fome  extrinji- 
cal  agent :  we  may  eafily  frame  a  conceit,  how  abfurd  it  is  to 
think  that  a  body,  by  a  quality  in  it,  can  work  upon  itfelf. 

Digby  on  Bodies. 

Neither  is  the  atorii  by  any  extrinfical  impulfe  diverted  from 
its  natural  courfe.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Outward  objedis,  that  are  extrinfical  to  the  mind;  and  its 
own  operations,  proceeding  from  powers  intrinfical,  and  pro¬ 
per  to  itfelf,  which,  when  refledled  on  by  itfelf,  become  alfo 
objeds  of  its  contemplation,  are  the  original  of  all  know¬ 
ledge.  Locke. 

Extri'nsica  1  ly.  a  civ.  [from  extrinjicald]  From  without. 

If  to  fuppofe  the  foul  a  diftind  fubftance  from  the  body, 
and  extrinfually  advenient,  be  an  error,  almoft  all  the  world 
hath  been  miftaken.  Glanviie. 

Extri'nsick.  adj.  [extrinfecus,  Latin.]  Outward;  external. 

When  they  cannot  Ihake  the  main  fort,  they  muft  try  if 
they  can  poftefs  themfelves  of  the  outworks,  raife  fome  preju¬ 
dice  againft  his  carriage  and  his  molt  extrinfick  adherents. 

Government  of  the  Tongue ,  f  7. 

Extrinfick  modes  are  fuch  as  arife  from  fomething  that  is 
not  in  the  fubjed  or  fubftance  itfelf;  but  it  is  a  manner  of 
being  which  fome  fubftances  attain,  by  reafon  of  fomething 
that  is  external  or  foreign  to  the  fubjed;  as,  this  globe  lies 
within  two  yards  of  the  wall ;  this  man  is  beloved  or  hated. 

Watts' s  Logick. 

ToEXTRU'CT.  v.  a.  [extruo,  extruflum,  Latin.]  To  build  ; 
to  raife ;  to  form  into  a  ftrudure. 

Extractor.  n.f.  [from  extruft.]  A  builder;  a  fabricator; 
a  contriver. 

To  £xtruT>e.  v.a.  [ extrudo ,  Latin  ]  To  tnruft  off;  to 
drive  off ;  to  pulh  out  with  violence. 

If  in  any  part  of  the  continent  they  found  the  ftiells,  they 
concluded  that  the  fea  had  been  extruded  and  driven  off  by  the 
mud.  Woodward's  Natural  Hijl  ry. 
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Extru'sion.  n  f  [ extrufus ,  Latin.]  The  ad  of  thrufting  or 
driving  out. 

They  fuppofe  the  channel  of  the  fea  to  have  been  formed, 
and  mountains  and  caverns,  by  a  violent  depreflion  of  fome 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  an  extriifton  and  elevation  of  others. 

Burnet's  Theory  if  the  Earth. 
Extu'berance.  n.f.  [ex  and  tuber,  Latin.]  Knobs,  or  parts 
protuberant ;  parts  that  rife  from  the  reft;  of  the  body. 

The  gouge  takes  off  the  irregularities  or  extuberances  that 
lie  fartheft  from  the  axis  of  the  work.  Moxon' j  Mech.  Exer. 

Exu'berance.  n.f  [exuberatio,  Latin  ]  Overgrowth  ;  fuper- 
fluous  Ihoots  ;  ufelefs  abundance  ;  luxuriance. 

Men  efteem  the  overflowing  of  gall  the  exuberance  of 
zeal;  and  all  the  promifes  of  the  faithful  combatant  they  con¬ 
fidently  appropriate.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Though  he  expatiates  oh  the  fame  thoughts  in  different 
words,  yet  in  his  fimiles  that  exuberance  is  avoided.  Garth.. 
EXU'BERANT.  adj.  [exuberahs,  Latin.] 

1.  Growing  with  fuperfluous  Ihoots;  overabundant;  fuperflu- 
oufly  plenteous ;  luxuriant. 

Another  Flora  there  of  bolder  hues. 

And  richer  f'weets,  beyond  our  gardens  pride. 

Plays  o’er  the  fields,  andlhowers  with  fudden  hand 
Exuberant  fpring.  Thomfon  s  Spring,  l.  685. 

His  fimiles  have  been  thought  too  exuberant ,  and  full  of 
circumftances.  Pope's  Preface  to  the  Iliad. 

2.  Abounding  in  the  utmoft  degree. 

#  C5  &  , 

We  might  there  difeern  fuch  immenfe  power,  fuch  un- 
fearchable  wifdom,  and  fuch  exuberant  goodnefs,  as  mayjuftly 
ravilh  us  to  an  amazement,  rather  than  a  bare  admiration. 

Boyle’s  Seraphick  Love. 

A  part  of  that  exuberant  devotion,  with  which  the  whole 
affembly  raifed  and  animated  one  another,  catches  a  reader  at 
the  greateft  diftance  of  time.  Addifon' s  Freeholder,  N°.  49. 

Exuberant  ly.  adv.  [from  exuberant .]  Abundantly;  to  a 
fuperfluous  degree. 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  the  vegetable  matter  lay  at  the 
furface  of  the  antediluvian  earth,  and  rendered  it  exuberantly 
fruitful.  Woodward' s  Natural  Pliflory. 

To  Exu'ber  ate.  v.n.  [exulero,  Latin.]  To  abound  in  the 
higheft  degree. 

All  the  lovelinefs  imparted  to  the  creature  is  lent  it,  to  give 
us  enlarged  conceptions  of  that  vaft  confluence  and  imnien- 
fity  that  exuberates  in  God.  Boyle  s  Seraph.  Love. 

Exu'ccous.  adj.  [ exfuccus ,  Latin.]  Without  juice;  dry. 
This  is  to  be  effected  not.only  in  the  plant  yet  growing,  but 
in  that  which  is  brought  exuccous  and  dry  unto  us.  Brown . 

Exu'dation.  n.f.  [from  exudo,  Latin.] 
r.  The  adl  of  emitting  in  fweat ;  the  adt  of  emitting  moiftlire 
through  the  pores. 

The  tumour  fometimes  arifes  by  a  general  exudation  out  of 
the  cutis.  Wifemans  Surgery . 

2.  The  ihatter  iffuing  out  by  fweat  from  any  body. 

The  gum  of  trees,  which  wefeefhining  and  clear,  is  but  a 
fine  paflage  or  ftraining  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  through  the 
Wood  and  bark  ;  and  in  like  manner  Cornifh  diamonds,  and 
rock  rubies,  which  are  yet  more  refplendent  than  gums,  are 
the  fine  exudations  of  ftone.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

If  it  hath  more  dew  at  noon  than  in  the  morning,  then 
it  feemeth  to  be  an  exudation  of  the  herb  itfelf.  Bacon. 

Cuckowfpittle,  or  woodfere,  that  fpumous  frothy  dew, 
or  exudation ,  or  both,  is  found  efpecially  about  the  joints  of 
lavender  and  rofemary.  Broivns  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  v.  c.  3. 
To  ExuTate.  7  v.  n.  [exudo,  Latin  ]  To  fweat  out;  to  iffue 
ToExu'de.  J  out  by  fweat. 

Some  perforations  in  the  part  itfelf,  through  which  the 
humour  included  doth  exudate,  may  be  obferved  in  fuch  as 
are  freth.  Browns  Vu'g.  Err. 

The  juices  of  the  flowers  are,  firft,  the  expreffed  juice; 
fecondly,  a  volatile  oil,  wherein  'the  fmell  of  the  plant  pre- 
fides ;  thirdly,  honey,  exuding  from  all  flowers,  the  bitter  net 
excepted.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

To  EXU'LCERATE.  v.  a.  [exulcerc,  Latin.] 

1.  T  o  make  fore  with  an  ulcer  ;  to  affedt  with  a  running  or  eat¬ 
ing  fore. 

Cantharides,  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  touch  the 
bladder  and  exulcerate  it,  if  they  ftay  on  long.  Bac.  Nat.  Hijl. 

That  the  faliva  hath  a  virtue  of  macerating  bodies,  appears 
by  the  eftedls  in  taking  away  warts,  fometimes  exulcerating  the 
jaws,  and  rotting  the  teeth.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  ftagnating  ferum  turning  acrimonious,  cxulce- 
ratcs  and  putrifies  the  bowels,  producing  moft  difmal  fymp- 
toms.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  To  afflidt ;  to  corrode  ;  to  enrage. 

1  houghts,  my  tormentors,  arm'd  with  deadly  flings. 
Mangle  my  apprehenftve  tendered:  parts, 

Exafperatc,  tx ulcerate,  and  raile 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 
Or  medicinal  liquor  can  aft  wage.  Alilton s  Agonijlcs,  l  613. 
ExulceraTion.  n.f.  [from  exulcerate.] 

1.  'T  he  beginning  erofinn,  which  wears  away  the  fubftance  and 
forms  an  ulcer.  Quincy. 

8  2.  Exacei  bation  ; 
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2.  Exacerbation ;  corrofion. 

This  exulceration  of  mind  made  him  apt  to  take  all  occa- 
fions  of  contradiction.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f.  5. 

Exu'lcer  atory.  adj.  [from  exulcer  ate  ]  Having  a  tendency 
to  caufe  ulcers. 

To  EXU'LT.  v.  n.  [ exulio ,  Latin  ]  To  rejoice  above  mea- 
fure ;  to  triumph  ;  to  be  in  high  exaltation  of  gladnefs. 

The  whole  world  did  feem  to  exult  that*  it  had  occafion  of 
pouring  out  gifts  to  fo  bleffed  a  purpofe.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  13. 

Who  might  be  your  mother} 

That  you  infult,  exult ,  and  rail,  at  once 

Over  the  wretched.  Sbakefpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 

Exu'ltance.  n.f  [from  exult.']  Tranfport ;  joy  ;  triumph  ; 
gladnefs;  exultation. 

We  have  great  caufe  of  exultance  and  joy,  God’s  fervice 
being  the  moll:  perfect  freedom.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Exult a'tion.  n.f.  [ exultatio ,  Latin.]  Joy;  triumph;  rap¬ 
turous  delight. 

Good  effedts  may  grow  in  each  of  the  people  towards  other, 
in  them  all  towards  their  paftor,  and  in  their  paftor  towards 
every  of  them  ;  between  whom  there  daily  and  interchange¬ 
ably  pafs,  in  the  hearing  of  God  himfelf,  and  in  the  prefence 
of  his  holy  angels,  fo  many  heavenly  acclamations,  exultations , 
provocations,  petitions.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  39. 

Devotion  infpires  men  with  fentiments  of  religious  grati¬ 
tude,  and  fwells  their  hearts  with  inward  tranfports  of  joy  and 
exultation.  Addifn's  Freeholder ,  NJ.  49. 

To  EXU'NDATE.  v.  n.  [ exundo ,  Lat.]  To  overflow.  Didi. 

£xu  nda'tion.  n.f.  [from  exundate.]  Overflow;  abundance. 
It  is  more  worthy  the  Deity  to  attribute  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  exundation  and  overflowing  of  his  tranfeendent 
and  infinite  goodnefs.  '  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Exu'perable.  adv.  [  exuperabilis,  Latin.]  Conquerable; 
fuperable ;  vincible. 

Exuberance,  n.f  [exuperantia,  Lat.]  Overbalance ;  greater 
proportion. 

Rome  hath  lefs  variation  than  London ;  for  on  the  Weft 
fide  of  Rome  are  feated  France,  Spain  and  Germany,  which 
take  off  the  exuperance ,  and  balance  the  vigour  of  the  Eafterm 
parts.  Brown s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  i>.  ii.  c.z. 

To  Exu'scitate.  v.  a.  PexfufcitOyL-aXm.]  To  ftir  up  j  to 
roufe. 

Exu'stion.  n.f.  [ exujlio ,  Latip.]  The  adt  of  burning  up; 
confumption  by  fire. 

JiXU'VIAt.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Caftfkins;  caftfhells  j  whatever  is 
thrown  off,  or  fhed  by  animals. 

The  fifties  upon  this  ftone  have  taken  up  fo  little  room  in 
the  ftone,  that  they  appear  to  be  only  the  fkins  or  exuvies , 
rather  than  entire  bodies  of  fifties.  Woodward  on  Fijhes. 

Ey.  1  May  either  come  from  13,  an  ifland,  by  melting  the 

Ea.  >  Saxon  5  into  y,  which  is  ufually  done;  or  from  the 

Ee.  3  Saxon  ea,  which  fignifies  a  water,  river,  &c.  or,  laftly, 
from  leag,  a  field,  by  the  fame  kind  of  melting.  Gibfon. 

Ev'as.  n.f.  [ niais,  French.]  A  young  hawk  juft  taken  from 
the  neft,  not  able  to  prey  for  itfelf.  Hanmer. 

There  is,  fir,  an  aiery  of  children,  little  eyafes,  that  cry  out. 

Sbakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

Ey'asmusket.  n.f  A  young  unfledged  male  hawk  of  the 
mufket  kind.  Hanmer. 

Here  comes  little  Robin. — How  now,  my  eyafmufket -;  what 
news  with  you  ?  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

EYE  n.f.  obfolete  plural  eyne,  now  eyes,  [auga,  Gothick ;  eaj, 
Saxon  ;  cog,  Dutch  ;  ee,  Scottifti,  plur.  eene.] 

j.  The  organ  of  vifion  ;  the  medium  of  the  fenfe  of  fight. 

Good  fir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  turn 
another  into  the  regifter  of  your  own,  that  I  may  pafs -with  a 
reproof  off  the  eafier.  Shakef.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 

— Bleffed  are  clouds  to  do  as  fuch  clouds  do  : 

Vouchfafe,  bright  moon,  and  thefe  thy  ftars  to  fhine, 

Thofe  clouds  remov’d,  upon  our  watry  eyne.  Sbakefpeare. 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itfelf. 

That  moft  pure  fpirit  of  fenfe,  behold  itfelf. 

Not  going  from  itfelf ;  but  eyes  oppos’d. 

Salute  each  other  with  each  other’s  form.  Sh.Troil.  andCreff. 
He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Deutr.  xxxii.  10. 
As  long  looking  againft  the  fun  or  fire  hurteth  the  eye  by 
dilatation ;  fo  curious  printing  in  fmall  volumes,  and  reading 
of  fmall  letters,  do  hurt  the  eye  by  contradtion.  Bacon. 

His  awful  prefence  did  the  crowd  furprize, 

Nor  durft  the  rafh  fpedlator  meet  his  eyes ; 

Eyes  that  confefs’d  him  born  for  kingly  fway. 

So  fierce,  they  flafh’d  intolerable  day.  Dryd.  Knight's  Tale. 

But  fure  the  eye  of  time  beholds  no  name 
So  bleft  as  thine  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

2.  Sight;  ocular  knowledge. 

Who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  you  fhould  not  obey  the 
truth,  before  whofe  eyes  Jelus  Chrift  hath,  been  evidently  fet 
forth  ?  Gal.  iii.  1 . 

3.  Look ;  countenance. 

I’ll  fay  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning’s  eye, 
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’Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia’s  brow.  Sh,  Rom.  andjul. 

4.  Front;  face. 

To  juftify  this  worthy  nobleman, 

Her  fhall  you  hear  difproved  to  your  eyes.  , 

Shake/peare's  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

5.  A  pofture  of  direct  oppofition,  where  one  thing  is  in  the  fame 
line  with  another. 

Now  pafs’d,  on  either  fide  they  nimbly  tack,' 

Both  ftrive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  wind  ; 

And  in  its  eye  more  clofely  they  come  back. 

To  finifh  all  the  deaths  they  left  behind.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab. 

6.  Afpedl  ;  regard. 

Having  an  eye  to  a  number  of  rites  and  orders  in  the  church 
of  England,  as  marrying  with  a  ring,  &c.  fundry  church- 
offices,  dignities  and  callings,  for  which  they  found  no  com¬ 
mandment  in  the  holy  Scripture,  they  thought  by  the  one  only 
ftroke  of  an  axiom  to  have  cut  them  off.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f.  4. 

As  in  Scripture  a  number  of  laws,  particular  and  pofitive, 
being  in  force,  may  not  by  any  law  of  man  be  violated ;  we 
are,  in  making  laws,  to  have  thereunto  an  efpecial  eye.  Hooker . 

The  man  that  is  tender  among  you,  and  very  delicate,  his 
eyes  fhall  be  evil  towards  his  brother.  Deutr.  xxviii.  54. 

He  that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  fhall  be  bleffed. L  Prov.  xxii.  9. 

None  fhould  be  put  into  either  of  thofe  commiflions,  with 
an  eye  of  favour  to  their  perfons,  to  give  them  countenance  or 
reputation  in  the  places  where  they  live.  Bacon  to  Villiers. 

Winds  and  hurricanes  at  land,  tempefts  and  ftorms  at  fea, 
have  always  been  looked  upon  with  as  evil  an  eye  as  earth¬ 
quakes.  Woodward's  Natural  Hijl<.ry. 

In  this  difpofal  of  my  filler,  I  have  had  an  eye  to  her  being  a 
wit,  and  provided  that  the  bridegroom  be  a  man  of  found 
judgment.  Tatler ,  N°.  75. 

Bookfellers  mention  with  refpedl  the  authors  they  have 
.printed,  and  confequently  have  an  eye  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage.  Addifon's  Spectator,  N°.  92. 

7.  Notice;  attention;  obfervation. 

Not  fatisfied  with  our  oath,  he  appointed  a  band  of  horfe- 
men  to  have  an  eye  that  we  fhould  not  go  beyond  appointed 
limits.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Lawmakers  muft  have  an  eye  to  the  place  where,  and  to  the 
men  amengft  whom.  Hooker ,  b.  1.  f.  1 0. 

His  majefty  hath  caft  his  eyes  upon  you,  as  finding  you  to 
be  fuch  as  you  fhould  be,  or  hoping  to  make  you  to  be  fuch 
as  he  would  have  you  to  be.  Bacon. 

If  the  Englifh  had  driven  the  Irifh  into  the  plains  and  open 
countries,  where  they  might  have  an  eye  and  obfervation  upon 
them,  the  Irifh  had  been  eafily  kept  in  order.  Davies  on  Irel. 

Spenfer  has  followed  both  Virgil  and  Theocritus  in  the 
charms  which  he  employs  for  curing  Britomartis  of  her  love  ; 
but  he  had  alfo  our  poet’s  Ceiris  in  his  eye.  Dryden' s  ALn% 

Mifdoubt  my  conftancy,  and  do  not  try ; 

But  flay  and  ever  keep  me  in  your  eye.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emperor. 

After  this  jealoufy  he  kept  a  ftridt  eye  upon  him.  L' EJlrange. 

This  method  of  teaching  children  by  a  repeated  practice, 
under  the  eye  and  direction  of  the  tutor,  ’till  they  have  got  the 
habit  of  doing  well,  has  many  advantages.  Locke. 

Thefe  are  intrinfick  difficulties  arifing  from  the  text  itfelf, 
as  the  uncertainty  fometimes  who  are  the  perfons  he  fpeaks  to, 
or  the  opinions  or  practices  which  he  has  in  his  eye.  Locke. 

Several  performances  have  been  juftly  applauded  for  their 
wit,  which  have  been  written  with  an  eye  to  this  predominant 
humour  of  the  town.  Addifon's  Freeholder ,  N°.  3  5. 

We  were  the  moft  obedient  creatures  in  the  world,  con- 
ftant  to  our  duty,  and  kept  a  fteddy  eye  on  the  end  for  which 
we  were  fent  hither.  Spectator,  N°.  577. 

8.  Opinion  formed  by  obfervation. 

She  told  her  hufband,  fhe  defigned  to  be  beautiful  in  no 
body’s  eye  but  his.  Sidney. 

It  hath,  in  their  eye ,  no  great  affinity  with  the  form  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  zy: 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 

That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people’s  eyes.  Sbakefpeare. 

1  was  as  far  from  meditating  a  war  as  I  was,  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  from  having  any  preparations  for  one.  K.  Charles. 

Though  he  in  all  the  people’s  eyes  feem’d  great. 

Yet  greater  he  appear’d  in  his  retreat.  Denham. 

9.  Sight ;  view  ;  the  place  in  which  any  thing  may  be  feen. 

There  fhall  he  pradtife  tilts  and  tournaments. 

Hear  fweet  difeourfe,  converfe  with  noblemen  ; 

And  be,  in  eye  of  every  exercife, 

Worthy  his  youth  and  noblenefs  of  birth.  Sbakefpeare. 

10.  Any  thing  formed  like  an  eye. 

Or  fee  colours  like  the  eye  of  a  peacock’s  feather,  by  prefix¬ 
ing  our  eyes  on  either  corner,  whilft  we  look  the  other  way. 

Newton's  Opt. 

1 1.  Any  fmall  perforation. 

This  Ajax  has  not  fo  much  wit  as  will  flop  the  eye  of  He¬ 
len’s  needle.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crefftda. 

Does  not  our  Saviour  himfelf  fpeak  of  the  intolerable  diffi¬ 
culty  which  they  caufe  in  men’s  paffage  to  heaven  ?  Do  not 
they  make  the  narrow  way  much  narrower,  and  contra#  the 
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gate  which  leads  to  life  to  the  ftreightnefs  of  a  needle’s 
eye  ?  <  South's  Sermons. 

1 2.  A  fmall  catch  into  which  a  hook  goes. 

Thofe  parts,  if  they  cohere  to  one  another  but  by  reft  only, 
may  be  much  more  eafily  diflbciated,  and  put  into  motion  by 
any  external  body,  than  they  could  be,  if  they  were  by  little 
hooks  and  eyes ,  or  other  kind  of  faftenings  entangled  in  one 
another.  Boyle. 

13.  Bud  of  a  plant.  ,  .  {.  , 

Prune  and  cut  off  all  your  vine-fhoots  to  the  very  root, 
fave  one  or  two  of  the  ftouteft,  to  be  left  with  three  or  four 
eyes  of  young  wood.  Evelyn's  Kalmdar. 

14.  A  fmall  fhade  of  colour. 

The  ground  indeed  is  tawny. 

—With  an  eye  of  green  in’t.  Shake/.  Tempef. 

Red  with  an  eye  of  blue,  makes  a  purple.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

15*  Power  of  perception. 

The  eyes  of  your  underftanding  being  enlightened.  Eph.  i. 
A  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wife.  Deutr.  xvi  1 9. 

To  Eye.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  watch;  to  keep  in  view ; 
to  obferve. 

When  they  are  laid  in  garrifon,  they  may  better  hide 
their  defaults  than  when  they  are  in  camp,  where  they  are 
continually  eyed  and  noted  of  all  men.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Full  many  a  lady 

I’ve  ey'd  with  beft  regard.  Shakefpeare's  Tempejl. 

The  kitchen  Malkin  pins 
Her  richeft  lockram  ’bout  her  reeky  neck, 

Clamb’ring  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Shake/.  Coriolanus. 

Bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blufti, 

Modeft  as  morning,  when  Ihe  coldly  eyes 

The  youthful  Phoebus.  Shake/.  Troilus  and  Cre/fida. 

Bold  deed  thou  haft  prefum’d,  advent’rous  Eve, 

And  peril  great  provok’d,  who  thus  hath  dar’d. 

Had  it  been  only  coveting  to  eye 

That  facred  fruit.  Milton's  Paradi/e  Loft ,  h.  ix.  /.  923. 
Such  a  ftory  as  the  bafilifk  is  that  of  the  wolf,  concerning 
priority  of  vifion,  that  a  man  becomes  hoarfe  and  dumb,  if 
the  wolf  have  the  advantage  firft  to  eye  him.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Err. 
It  was  needful  for  her  perpetually  to  eye  her  purfuing  enemy. 

More's  Antidote  againjl  Athei/m. 

Then  gave  it  to  his  faithful  fquire. 

With  leffons  how  t’obferve  and  eye  her.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

Eye  nature’s  walks,  {hoot  folly  as  it  flies. 

And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rife.  Pope's  EJf.  on  Man. 

Have  a  box  when  eunuchs  fing, 

And  foremoft  in  the  circle  eye  a  king.  Pope’s  Epift.  of  Hor . 

To  Eye.  v.  n.  To  appear;  to  {how ;  to  bear  an  appearance. 

Forgive  me, 

Since  my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  do  not 

Eye  well  to  you.  Shake/.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Ey'eball.  n.f.  [eye  and  ball.]  The  apple  of  the  eye;  the 
pupil. 

Oh,  were  mine  eyeballs  into  bullets  turn’d, 

That  I  in  rage  might  fhoot  them  at  your  faces  !  Shak.  i/.  VI. 

Be  fubjedt  to  no  fight  but  mine :  invifible 
To  every  eyeball  elfe.  Shakefpeare’s  Tempejl. 

I  feel  my  hair  grow  ftiff,  my  eyeballs  row! ; 

This  is  the  only  form  could  {hake  my  foul.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 

Not  when  a  gilt  buffet’s  refle&ed  pride 
Turns  you  from  found  philofophy  afide. 

Not  when  from  plate  to  plate  your  eyeballs  roll, 

And  the  brain  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl.  Pope’s  Horace. 

Eyebri'ght.  n.f.  [ euphrafia ,  Latin.]  It  hath  an  anomalous 
perfonated  flower  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  two  lips ;  the  upper 
one  upright,  parted  into  feveral  divifions ;  and  the  lower  one 
divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into 
two  :  out  of  the  flowercup  rifes  the  pointal,  which  afterwards 
turns  to  a  fruit,  or  oblong  hulk,  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
replete  with  fmall  feeds.  Miller. 

Ey'ebrow.  n.f.  [eye  and  brow.]  The  hairy  arch  over  the 
eye. 

The  lover. 

Sighing  like  a  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  miftrefs  eyebrow.  Shake/p.  As  you  like  it. 

On  the  feventh  day  he  Ihall  Ihave  all  his  hair  off  his  head, 
his  beard,  and  his  eyebrows.  Lev.x iv.  9. 

Above  ftand  the  eyebrows ,  to  keep  any  thing  from  running 
down  upon  them ;  as  drops  of  fweat  from  the  forehead,  or 
diftE  Pay  on  the  Creation. 

The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roll’d  in  his  head, 

And  glar’d  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red ; 

He  look’d  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  ftare,  _  v 

And  o’er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair.  Dryden. 

Eyedrop,  n.f  [eye  and  drop.]  Tear. 

That  tyranny  which  never  quaft  but  blood, 

Would  by  beholding  him  have  walh  d  his  knife 

With  gentle  eyedrops.  Shake/peare  s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Ey'eglance.  n.f.  [eye  and  glance.]  Quick  notice  of  the 
eye. 

His  countenance  was  bold,  and  balhed  not 
For  Guyon’s  looks ;  but  fcornful  eyeglance  at  him  Ihot.  F 
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Ey'eglass.  n.f  [eye  and gla/.]  Spectacles;  glafs  to  aflift  the 

f,ght’  • 

Ha’  not  you  feen,  Camillo  ?  , 

But  that’s  paft  doubt  you  have  ;  or  your  eyeglafs 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold’s  horn.  Shake/.  If  inter  s  I  ale. 
By  comparing  it  with  a  good  perfpeCtive  of  four  foot  in 
length,  made  with  a  concave  eyeglafs  1  could  read  at  a  greater 
diftance  with  my  own  inftrument  than  with  the  glafs.  Pewter. 
Ey'el  ess.  adj.  [fromfy<?.]  Without  eyes;  fightlefs  ;  deprived 
of  fight. 

A  proclaim’d  prize  !  moft  happy  ! 

That  eyele/s  head  of  thine  was  firft  fram’d  flefh 
To  raife  my  fortunes.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Promife  was,  that‘1 

Should  Ifrael  from  Philiftian  yoke  deliver: 

Afk  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyele/s  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  Haves  : 

Himfelf  is  bound  under  Philiftian  yoke.  Milton's  Agonijles. 

Pentheus  durft  deride 
The  cheated  people,  and  the  eyelefs  guide. 

AddiJ'on’s  Ovid’s  Metamorph . 
Eyele/s  he  grop’d  about  with  vengeful  hafte, 

And  juftled  promontories  as  he  pafs’d.  Garth’s  Ovid. 

Meonides, 

Poor  eyele/s  pilgrim.  Phillips. 

Cyclop,  if  any  pitying  thy  difgrace, 

Afk  who  disfigur’d  thus  that  eyele/s  face.  Pope’s  Odyfftey. 
Ey'elet.  n.f.  [ aeillet ,  French,  a  little  eye.]  A  hole  through 
which  light  may  enter;  any  fmall  perforation  for  a  lace  to  go 
through. 

Slitting  the  back  and  fingers  of  a  glove,  I  made  eyelet  holes 
to  draw  it  clofe.  JVifemarCs  Surgery. 

Ey'elid.  n.f  [eye  and  lid. ]  The  membrane  that  fhuts  over 
the  eye. 

Therewith  her  dim  eyelids  fhe  up  ’gan  rear. 

On  which  the  dreary  death  did  fit,  as  fad 

As  lump  of  lead,  and  made  dark  clouds  appear.  Fat.  F$ueen. 

Mark  when  fhe  fmiles  with  amiable  chear, 

And  tell  me  whereto  can  ye  liken  it ! 

.  When  on  each  eyelid  fweetly  do  appear 

An  hundred  graces  as  in  fhade  to  fit.  Spenfer’ s  Sonnets. 

On  my  eyelids  is  the  fhadow  of  death.  Job  xvi.  16. 

Fetch  me  that  flower;  the  herb  I  fhew’d  thee  once  ; 

The  juice  of  it,  on  fleeping  eyelids  laid, 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  doat 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  fees.  Shake/peare. 

The  Turks  have  a  black  powder,  made  of  a  mineral  called 
alcohol,  which  with  a  fine  long  pencil  they  lay  under  their 
eyelids ,  which  doth  colour  black,  whereby  the  white  of  the 
eye  is  fet  off  more  white.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiftory. 

At  length,  the  crackling  noife  and  dreadful  blaze 
Call’d  up  fome  waking  lover  to  the  fight ; 

And  long  it  was  ere  he  the  reft  could  raife, 

Whofe  heavy  eyelids  yet  were  full  of  night.  Dryden. 

Eyese'rvant.  n.  f  [eye  and  Jervant.]  A  fervant  that  works 
only  while  watched. 

Eyese'rvice.  n.f.  [eye  and fervice.]  Service  performed  only 
under  infpe&ion. 

Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  mafter;  not  with  eye- 
fervice ,  as  men  pleafers,  but  in  finglenefs  of  heart.  Col.  iii. 
Ey'eshot.  n.f.  [eye  and  foot.]  Sight;  glance;  view. 

I  muft  carry  off  rrty  prize  as  others  do ;  and  not  think  of 
fharing  the  booty  before  I  am  free  from  danger,  and  out  of 
eyejhot  from  the  other  windows.  Dryden’ s  Don  Sebaftian. 

I  have  preferved  many  a  young  man  from  her  eyejhot  by  this 
means.  Spectator,  N°.  284. 

Ey'esight.  n.f.  [eye  and fght.]  Sight  of  the  eye. 

The  Lord  hath  recompenfed  me  according  to  my  cleannefs 
in  his  eyefight.  2  Sam.  xxii.  22. 

I  have  an  ill-divining  foul ; 

Methinks  I  fee  thee,  now  thou  art  below. 

As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb  ; 

Either  my  eyefight  fails,  or  thou  look’ ft  pale.  Shake/peare. 
I  love  you,  fir, 

Dearer  than  eyefight ,  fpace  and  liberty, 

Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare.  Shake/  K.  Lear. 

Though  fight  be  loft. 

Life  yet  hath  many  folaces,  enjoy’d 
Where  other  fenfes  want  not  their  delights. 

At  home  in  leifure  and  domeftick  eafe. 

Exempt  from  many  a  care  and  chance,  to  which 
Eyefight  expofes  daily  men  abroad.  Milton  s  Agonijles. 

Jofephus  fets  this  down  from  his  own  eyefight y  being  him¬ 
felf  a  chief  captain  at  the  fiege  of  Jopata,  where  thefe  events 
happened.  JVilkins  s  Math.  Magic. 

He  blinds  the  wife,  gives  eyefight  to  the  blind, 

And  molds  and  ftamps  anew  the  lover  s  mind.  Dryden. 
Ey'esore.  n.f.  [eye  and  J'ore.]  Something  offenfive  to  the 
fight. 

Hath  the  church  of  Chrift,  from  the  firft  beginning,  by  a 
fecret  univerfal  inftinft  of  God’s  good  fpirit,  always- tied  itfelf 
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to  end  neither  fermon,  nor  almoft  any  fpeech  of  moment, 
which  hath  concerned  matters  of  God,  without  fome  fpecial 
words  of  honour  and  glory  to  the  Trinity  which  we  all  adore; 
and  is  the  like  conclufion  of  pfalms  become  now,  at  length, 
an  eyefore ,  or  a  galling  to  the  ears  that  hear  it  ?  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Fy,  doff  this  habit ;  fhame  to  your  eftate, 

And  eyefore  to  our  folemn  feftival.  Shak.  Tam.  of  the  Shrew. 

As  foon  as  the  two  lords  came  thither  they  covered,  to  the 
trouble  of  the  other  ;  but  having  prefently  to  fpeak,  they  were 
quickly  freed  from  that  eyefore.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Mordecai  was  an  eyefore  to  Haman.  L’Ejhavge ,  Fable  38. 

He’s  the  beft  piece  of  man’s  flefh  in  the  market ;  not  an 
eyefore  in  his  whole  body.  Dry  den  s  Don  Sebajllan. 

Eyespo'tted.  adj.  [eye  and  fpot.~\  Marked  with  fpots  like 
eyes. 

Nor  Juno’s  bird,  in  her  eyefpotted  train; 

So  many  goodly  colours  doth  contain.  Spenfer. 

Eyestri'ng.  n.f.  [eye  and  firing. J  The  firing  of  the  eye; 
the  tendon  by  which  the  eye  is  moved. 

I  would  have  broke  mine  eyeflrings ;  crackt  them,  but 

To  look  upon  him.  ShakeJ'peare' s  Cyrnleline. 

To  know  whether  the  fheep  are  found  or  not;  fee  that  their 
gums  be  red,  the  brifket-fkin  red,  and  the  eyeflrings  ruddy. 

Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

Ey'etooth.  n.f.  [eye  and  tooth .]  The  tooth  on  the  upper 
jaw  n«xt  on  each  fide  to  the  grinders ;  the  fang. 

The  next  one  on  each  fide  ftronger  and  deeper  rooted,  and 
more  pointed,  called  canini,  in  Englifti  eyeteeth ,  to  tear  the 
more  tough  fort  of  aliments.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

Ey'ewink.  n.f  [eye  and  wink.~\  A  wink,  as  a  hint  or  token. 

They  would  have  won  any  woman’s  heart ;  and,  I  warrant 
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you,  they  could  never  get  an  eyewink  of  her.  Shahefpeare . 

Eyewi'tness.  n.f.  [eye  and  wit  tie fs.]  An  ocular  evidence;  one 
who  gives  teftimony  to  fails  feen  with  his  own  eyes. 

We  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrifi,  and  were  eyewitnefjes  of  his  majefiy.  2  Pet. 

To  meet  him  all  his  faints,  who  filent  flood 
Eyewitnejfes  of  his  almighty  a<fis. 

With  jubilee  advanc’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  vi. 

Give  us,  if  thou  can’A, 

Eyewitnefs  of  what  firlf  or  laft  was  done, 

Relation  more  particular  and  diftinct.  Milton's  Agonifles. 
The  curious,  by  laying  together  circumftances,  atteflations, 
and  characters  of  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  them,  either  re¬ 
ceive  or  rejedt  what  at  firfi  but  eyevjitneffes  could  abfolutely 
believe  of  difbelieve.  Addifon  on  the Chrifhan  Religion. 

Eyre.  n.f.  [eyre^  French  ;  itery  Latin.]  The  court  of  juftices 
itinerants  ;  and  juftices  in  eyre  are  thofe  only,  which  Bratton. 
in  many  places  calls  juficianos  itiner antes.  The  eyre  alfo  of 
the  foreft  is  nothing  but  the  juftice-feat,  otherwife  called; 
which  is,  or  fhould  by  ancient  cuftom,  be  held  every  three- 
years  by  the  juftices  of  the  foreft,  journeying  up  and  down 
to  that  purpofe.  Cowel. 

Ey'ry.  n.f.  [from  *y,  an  egg.]  The  place  where  birds  of 
prey  build  their  nefts  and  hatch. 

But  I  was  born  fo  high. 

Our  eyrie  buildeth  in  the  cedars  top, 

And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  fcorns  the  fun.  Shak.  R.  III. 

The  eagle,  and  the  ftork. 

On  cliffs  and  cedar-tops  their  eyries  build.  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 

Some  haggard  hawk,  who  had  her  eyry  nigh. 

Well  pounc’d  to  fatten,  and  well  wing’d  to  fly.  Dryden. 
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A  confonant  generally  reckoned  by  authors,  and 
admitted  by  Scaliger,  among  the  femi-vowels,  and 
according  to  that  opinion  dittinguifhed  in  the  enu- 
meiation  ot  the  alphabet  by  a  name  beginning  with 
_  a  vowel,  yet  has  fo  far  the  nature  of  a  mute, 
tnat  it  is  eafiiy  pronounced  before  a  liquid  in  the  fame  fyl- 
lab.e.  It  has  in  Enghttt  an  invariable  found,  formed  by  com- 
preifion  ot  the  whole  lips  and  a  forcible  breath.  Its  kindred 
letter  is  V,  which,  in  the  Iflandick  alphabet,  is  only  diftin- 

^  guilhed  from  it  by  a  point  in  the  body  of  the  letter. 

Fab  a  ceous.  adj.  [ fabaceus ,  Latin  ]  Having;  the  nature  of  a 

,  hean.  " 

I  A'BLE.  n.f.  [  fable ,  French  ;  fabula ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  feigned  ttory  intended  to  enforce  fome  moral  precept. 

Jotham  's  fable  of  the  bees  is  the  old  eft  extant,  and  as  beau- 
tdul  as  any  made  fince.  Addifon’s  Spectator . 

2.  A  fiction  in  general. 

Triptolemus,  fo  fung  the  nine, 

Strew’d  plenty  from  his  cart  divine ; 

But,  fpite  of  all  thofe  fable  makers. 

Fie  never  fow’d  on  Almaign  acres.  Dryden. 

3.  A  vitious  or  foolilh  fi&ion. 

But  refufe  profane  and  old  wives  fables:  1  Tim.  iv.  7. 

4.  The  feries  or  contexture  of  events  which  conftitute  a  poem 
epic*  or  dramatick. 

The  moral  is  the  firft  bufinefs  of  the  poet:  this  being 
formed,  he  contrives  fuch  a  defign  or  fable  as  may  be  moft 
fui table  to  the  moral.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

The  hrft  thing  to  be  confidered  in  an  epick  poem  is  the 
fab'e,  which  is  perfe&  or  impeded,  according  as  the  adion, 
which  it  relates,  is  more  or  lefs  fo.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

5.  A  lye.  This  fenfe  is  merely  familiar. 

To  I  a'ele.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  feign  ;  to  write  not  truth  but  fidion. 

That  Saturn’s  fons  receiv’d  the  three-fold  reign 
Of  heav’n,  of  ocean,  and  deep  hell  beneath, 

Old  poets  mention,  fabling.  P/icr. 

Vain  now  the  tales  which  fabling  poets  tell, 

7  hat  wav’ring  conqueft  ftill  defires  to  rove  ! 

In  Marlbro’s  camp  the  goddefs  knows  to  dwell.  Prior. 

2.  To  teil  ialfhoods  ;  to  lye. 

He  fab.les  not :  I  hear  the  enemy.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

ToFa'ble.  v.  a.  To  feign;  to  tell  of  falfety. 

W  e  mean  to  win. 

Or  turn  this  heav’n  itfelf  into  the  hell 
i  bou  fablejl.  Milton  s  Paradife  £0/?,  b.  vi.  /.  292. 

Ladies  of  th’  Hefperides,  that  feem’d 
Fairer  than  feign’d  of  old,  or  fabl'd  f ince 
Of  fairy  damfels  met  in  forell  wide, 

By  knights.  Milton's  Par  ad.  Lof. 

Fa'blkd.  adj.  [from  fable. ]  Celebrated  in  fables. 

Hail,  fabled  grotto  !  hail,  Elyfian  foil ! 

Thou  faireft  (pot  of  fair  Britannia’s  ifie  !  Tickcll. 

Fa'bler.  n.f  [from fable .]  A  dealer  in  fiction;  a  writer  of 
feigned  ftories. 

To  FA'BRiCATE.,  v.  a.  [fabricate  Latin.] 

1.  To  build;  to  conftrud. 

2.  To  forge ;  to  devife  falfely.  This  fenfe  is  retained  among 
the  Scottifh  lawyers ;  for  when  they  fufped  a  paper  to  be 
forged,  they  fay  it  is  fabricate. 

Fabrication  n.f.  [--rom  fabricate.]  The  ad  of  building; 
conftrudion. 

This  fabricator!  of  the  human  body  is  the  immediate  work 
of  a  vital  principle,  that  formeth  the  firft  rudiments  of  the 
human  nature.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Fa'brick.  n.f  [  fabrica ,  Latin.] 

i-  A  building  ;  an  edifice. 

1  here  muft  be  an  exquifite  care  to  place  the  columns,  fet 
in  feveral  ftories,  moft  precifely  one  over  another,  that  fo  the 
folid  may  anfwer  to  the  folid,  and  the  vacuities  to  the  vacui¬ 
ties,  as  well  for  beauty  as  ftrength  of  th efabrick.  JVot  on. 

2.  Any  fyftem  or  compages  of  matter ;  any  body  formed  by  the 
conjunction  of  diffimilar  parts. 

Still  will  ye  think  it  ftranpe. 

That  all  the  parts  of  this  great  fubrick  change; 

Quit  their  old  ltation  and  primeval  frame.  Prior. 


To  I  a  brick,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  build;  to  form  : 
to  conftrud. 

Shew  what  laws  of  life 
The  cheefe  inhabitants  obferve,  and  how 
Fabrick  their  manfions.  Philips. 

FaT u  list.  n.  f.  [  fabulijle ,  French.]  A  writer  of  fables. 
Quitting  Efop  and  the  fabulijls ,  he  copies  from  Boccace. 

_  .  v  Croxal. 

Our  bard’s  a  fabulifl ,  and  deals  in  fidion.  Garrick. 
Faeulo'sity.  n  J.  [fabulofitas,  Latin.]  Lyingnefs ;  fulnefs 
of  ftories ;  fabulous  invention. 

In  their  fabulofty  they  would  report,  that  they  had  obferva- 
tions  for  twenty  thoufand  years. 

Abbot's  Defcription  of  the  World. 
Fa'bu  lous.  adj.  [ fibulofus ,  Latin.]  Feigned;  full  of  fables, 
or  invented  tales. 

A  perfon  terrified  with  the  imagination  of  fpedres,  is  more 
reafonable  than  one  who  thinks  the  appearance  of  fpirits  fabu- 
lous  and  groundlefs.  Addifon's  Spectator,  N°.  i  -0. 

Fa  bulously.  culv.  [from  fabulous .]  In  fidion  ;  in  a  fabulous 
manner. 

1  here  are  many  things  fabuloufy  delivered,  and  are  not  to 
be  accepted  as  truths.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errouhs,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 
FACE,  n.f  [face,  French,  from  facies,  Latin.] 

1 .  i  he  vifage. 

The  children  of  Ifrael  faw  the  face  of  Mofes,  that  the 
fkin  of  Mofes  s  face  {hone.  Excd.  xxxiv.  35. 

A  man  fLall  fee.  faces,  which,  if  you  examine  them  part  by 
part,  you  fhall  never  find  good ;  but  take  them  together;  are 
not  uncomely.  E/Jay  44. 

from  beauty  frill  to  beauty  ranging, 

In  ev’ry  face  I  found  a  dart.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

2.  Countenance ;  caf 1  of  the  features  ;  look  ;  air  of  the  face. 

Seiz  d  and  ty  d  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I ! 

Who  can’t  be  filent,  and  who  will  not  lye : 

To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodnefs  and  of  grace; 

And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  pow’r  of  face.  Pope's  Epijlles. 

3.  7  he  furface  of  any  thing. 

A  mift  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground.  Gen.  ii.  6. 

4.  7’he  front  or  forepart  of  any  thing. 

I  he  breadth  of  the  face  of  the  houfe,  towards  the  Eaft,  was 
an  hundred  cubits.  Ezek.x li.  14. 

4.  State  of  affairs. 

„  ,  He  Jock’d,  and  faw  the  face  of  things  quite  chang’d, 

I  he  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceas’d  to  roar ; 

All  now  was  turn’d  to  jollity  and  game, 

Fo  luxury  and  riot,  feaft  and  dance.  Milton's  Par.  lof. 
This  would  produce  a  new  face  of  things  in  Europe.  Addif. 

5.  Appearance;  refemblance. 

t  Keep  ftill  your  former  face ,  and  mix  again 
With  thefe  loft  fpirits  ;  run  all  their  mazes  with  ’em  ; 

F°a fUCuh  fin'1"?-  .  Ben-  Johnfn. 

At  the  firft  fhock,  with  blood  and  powder  ftain’d, 

Nor  heav’n,  nor  fea,  their  former  face  retain’d  ; 

Fury  and  art  produce  effeds  fo  ftrange, 

They  trouble  nature,  and  her  vifage  change.  Waller. 

His  dialogue  has  fo  much  the  face  of  probability,  that  fome 
have  miftaken  it  for  a  real  conference.  Baker. 

6.  Prefence ;  fight. 

,  .  give  her  untoEleazar,  and  one  fhall  flay  her  before 

ms  face.  Numb.  xix.  3. 

Jove  cannot  fear ;  then  tell  me  to  my  face , 

^7  hat  I  of  all  the  gods  am  leaft  in  grace.  Dryden's  Iliad. 

7.  Confidence;  boldnefs. 

7'hinking,  by  this  face, 

To  fatten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage; 

But  ’tis  not  fo.  Shakefpeare's  Julius  Cafar. 

How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man  cannot,  with  any 
face  or  comlinefs,  fay  or  do  himfelf?  A  man  can  fcarce  allege 
his  own  merits  with  modetty,  much  lefs  extol  them :  a  man 
cannot  fometimes  brook  to  fupplicate  or  beg. 

Bacon ,  E/Tav  28. 

You’ll  find  the  thing  will  not  be  done  ^ 

With  ignorance  and  face  alone.  Hudibras,  p.  ii. 

V  ou,  fays  the  judge  to  the  wolf,  have  the  face  to  chaJJen-e 
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that  which  you  never  loft  ;  and  you,  fays  he  to  the  fox,  have 
the  confidence  to  deny  that  which  you  have  certainly  ftolen. 

V  EJl range ,  Fable  415. 

This  is  the  man  that  has  the  face  to  charge  others  with  falfe  ' 
citations.  TiUotfon,  Preface. 

8.  Diftortion  of  the  face. 

Shame  itfclf! 

Why  do  you  make  fuch  faces?  Sbakefp  eare's  Macbeth. 

Face  to  b  ace.  [An  adverbial  expreffion.J 

1.  When  both  parties  arc  prefent. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any  man  to 
die,  before  that  he  which  is  accufed  have  his  accufers  face  to 
face-.  Adlsxw.  16. 

2.  Nakedly;  without  the  interpofition  of  other  bodies. 

Now  we  fee  through  a  glafs  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face. 

1  C or.  xiii.  12. 

To  Face.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  carry  a  falfe  appearance  ;  to  play  the  hypocrite. 

Thou  needs  muft  learn  to  laugh,  to  lye, 
r  To  face,  to  forge,  to  feoff,  to  company.  Rubber d's  Tale. 

2.  To  turn  the  face  ;  to  come  in  front. 

Face  about,  man  ;  you  afoldier,  and  afraid  of  the  enemy  ! 

Dryden’ s  Spanif)  Fryar. 

Then  thrice  the  mounted  fquadrons  ride  around 

The  fire,  and  Arcite’s  name  they  thrice  refcund  ; 

Hail  and  farewel  they  fhouted  thrice  amain, 

Thrice  facing  to 'the  left,  and  thence  they  turn’d  again.  Dry. 

To  Face.  v.  a. 

1.  To  meet  in  front ;  to  oppofe.with  confidence  and  firmnefs. 

I’ll  face 

This  tempeft,  and  deferve  the  name  of  king.  Dryden. 

We  get  intelligence  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
caft  about  for  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  to  face  the 
enemy  in  the  field  of  battle.  Addifm  on  the  War. 

They  are  as  loth  to  fee  the  fires  kindled  in  Smithfield  as  his 
lordfhip;  and,  at  leaft,  as  ready  to  face  them  under  a  popiftr 
perfection.  "  .  Swift. 

2.  To  oppofe  with  impudence. 

We  trapann’d  the  ftate,  and  fade l  it  down 

With  plots  and  projedls  of  our  own.  Eludibras,  p.  iii.  c.  2. 

Becaufe  he  walk’d  againft  his  will. 

He  fadd  men  down  that  he  flood  ftill.  Prior. 

3.  7'o  ftand  oppofite  to. 

On  one  fide  is  the  head  of  the  emperor  Trajan  ;  the  reverfe 
has  on  it  the  circus  Maximus,  and  a  view  of  the  fide  of  the 
Palatine  mountain  that  faces  it.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

The  temple  is  deferibed  to  be  fquare,  and  the  four  fronts 
with  open  gates,  facing  the  different  quarters  of  the  world. 

Pope's  Temple  of  Fame. 

4.  To  cover  with  an  additional  fuperficies;  to  inveft  with  a 
covering. 

The  whole  fortification  of  Soleurre  is  faced  with  marble. 

Addifon' s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Where  your  old  bank  is  hollow,  face  it  with  the  firft  fpit  of 
earth  that  you  dig  out  of  the  ditch.  Mof timer's  Huflandry. 

Faceless,  adj.  [from  face.]  Without  a  face.  Bade;. 

P  ACFf  a^nter.  n.J.  [ face  and  painter.]  A  drawer  of  por¬ 
traits  ;  a  painter  who  draws  from  the  life. 

Facepai'nting.  n. f.  [face  and  painting.]  The  art  of  draw¬ 
ing  portraits. 

Georgione,  the  cotemporary  of  Titian,  excelled  in  portraits 
or  faeepa’nting.  Dryden  s  Difrefnoy. 

Fa'ce  r.  n  f.  [facette,  P'rench.]  A  fmall  furface;  a  fuper- 
ficies  cut  into  feveral  anodes. 

O 

Honour  that  is  gained  and  broken  upon  another,  hath  the 
quickeft  reflection,  like  diamonds  cut  with  facets.  Bacon. 

FACETIOUS.  adj.  [facetieux,  French  ;  facetiae,  Lat.]  Gay; 
cheerful ;  lively ;  merry ;  witty.  It  is  ufed  both  of  perfons 
and  fentiments. 

Socrates,  informed  of  fome  derogating  fpeeches  ufed  of  him 
behind  his  back,  made  this  facetious  reply,  Let  him  beat  me 
too  when  I  am  abfent.  Government  of  the  Tongue,  f.  6. 

Facetiously,  adv.  [from  facetious.]  GayJy;  cheerfully; 
wittily  ;  merrily. 

Facetiousness,  tt.f  [from  facetious.]  Cheerful  wit;  mirth; 
gaiety. 

Fa'cile.  adj.  [  facie,  French  ;  facilis,  Latin.] 

1.  Eafy;  not  difficult;  performable  or  attainable  with  little 
labour. 

Then  alfo  thofe  poets,  which  are  now  counted  moft  hard, 
will  be  both  facile  and  pleafant.  Milton  on  Education. 

To  confine  the  imagination  is  as  facile  a  performance  as  the 
Goteham’s  defign  of  hedging  in  the  cuckoo.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

By  dividing  it  into  parts  fo  diftindl,  the  order  in  which  they 
fhall  find  each  difpofed,  will  rqndcr  the  work  facile  and  de¬ 
lightful.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

This  may  at  firft  feem  perplexed  with  many  difficulties,  yet 
many  things  maybe  fuggefted  to  make  it  more  facile  and  com¬ 
modious.  1  II  ilkins  s  Math.  Magic. 

2.  Eafily  lurmountable  ;  eafily  conquerable. 

f  he  facile  gates  of  hell  too  flightly  barr’d.  Milt.  P.  LoJI. 
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3.  Eafy  of  accefs  or  converfc ;  not  haughty ;  not  fuperciiious  $ 
not  auftere. 

1  meant  fhe  fbould  be  courteous,  facile,  fwcef, 

Hating  that  folemn  vice  of  greatnefs,  pride ; 

I  meant  each  fofteft  virtue  there  Ihould  meet, 

Pit  in  that  fofter  bofom  to  refide.  Ben.  fohnf on  s  Epigrams. 

Raphael  now,  to  Adam’s  doubt  propos’d, 

Benevolent  and  facile ,  thus  rcply’d.  Milton's  Paradife  LoJI. 

4.  Pliant;  flexible;  eafily  per fuaded  to  good  or  bad;  ductile  to 
a  fault. 

7  00  facile  then,  thou  did’ft  not  much  gainfay; 

Naydid’ft  permit,  approve,  and  fair  difmifs.  Milt.  P.  LoJI. 

Since  Adam  and  his  facile  confort  Eve 

Loft  Paradife,  deceiv’d  by  me.  Milton'S  Paradife  Regain'd. 

Some  men  arc  of  that  facile  temper,  that  they  are  wrought 
upon  by  every  object  they  converfe  with,  whom  any  affec¬ 
tionate  difeourfe,  or  ferious  fermon,  or  any  notable  accident, 
fhall  put  into  a  fit  of  religion,  which  yet  ufualiy  lafts  no 
longer  than  till  fomewbat  elfe  comes  in  their  way.  Calamy. 

To  Facilitate,  v.  a.  [ faciliter ,  p'rench.]  To  make  eafy; 
to  free  from  difficulty  ;  to  clear  from  impediments. 

Choice  of  the  likelieft  and  belt  prepared  metal  for  the  ver- 
fion  will  facilitate  the  work.  Bacon's  Natural  Rif  o-y. 

They  renewed  their  afiaidt  two  or  three  days  together,  and 
planted  cannon  to  facilitate  their  pafiage,  which  did  little  hurt ; 
but  they  ftill  loft  many  men  in  the  attempt.  Clarendon ,  I.  viii. 

77iough  perfpedtive  cannot  be  called  a  certain  rule,  or  a 
finifhing  of  the  picture,  yet  it  is  a  great  fuccour  and  relief  to 
art,  and  facilitates  the  means  of  execution.  Dryden' s  DufrcJn. 

What  produceth  a  due  quantity  of  animal  fpirits,  neceftarily 
facilitates  the  animal  and  natural  motions.  Arbuthf.ot  on  Diet. 

A  war  on  the  fide  of  Italy  would  caufe  a  great  diverfion  of 
the  French  forces,  and  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  our  arms  in 
Spain.  Swift. 

Fa  c’ility.  v.  f.  [facilite,  French  ;  faci litas,  Latin.] 

1.  Eafinefs  to  be  performed;  freedom  from  difficulty'. 

Yet  reafon  faith,  reafon  Ihould  have  ability 

To  hold  thefe  worldly  things  in  futh  proportion. 

As  let  them  come  or  go  with  even  facility.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Piety  could  not  be  diverted  from  this  to  a  more  commo¬ 
dious  bufinefs  by  any  motives  of  profit  or  facility.  Raleigh. 

A  war  upon  the  Turks  is  more  worthy  than  upon  any  other 
Gentiles,  both  in  point  of  religion  and  in  point  of  honour; 
though  facility  and  hope  of  fuccels  might  invite  fome  other 
choice.  Bacon's  holy  War. 

2.  Readinefs  in  performing ;  dexterity. 

7  hey  who  have  ftudied  have  not  only  learned  many  excel¬ 
lent  things,  but  alfo  have  acquired  a  great  facility  of  profiting 
themfelves  by  reading  good  authors.  Dryden' s  Dufrejhoy. 

The  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things,  by  a  cullom  of 
doing,  makes  them  often  pafs  in  us  without  our  notice.  Locke. 

3.  Vitious  dudlility  ;  eafinefs  to  be  perfuaded  to  good  or  bad;  to 
ready  compliance. 

Facility  is  worfe  than  bribery;  for  bribes  come  now  and 
then  :  but  if  importunity  or  idle  refpedts  lead  a  man,  he  fhall 
never  be  without.  Bacon,  EJJ'ay  \  r. 

’7  is  a  great  error  to  take  facility  for  good-nature;  tender- 
nefs,  without  diferetion,  is  no  better  than  a  more  pardonable 
folly.  L'  E (l range.  Fable  30. 

4.  Eafinefs  of  accefs;  complaifance;  condefcenfion ;  affability'. 

He  opens  and  yields  himfelf  to  the  man  of  bufinefs  with 
difficulty  and  reludlancy  ;  but  offers  himfelf  to  the  vifits  of  a 
friend  with  facility,  and  all  the  meeting  readinefs  of  appetite 
and  defire.  South's  Sermons. 

Facine'rious.  adj.  [corrupted  by  Shakcfpeare  from  facinorous ; 
f acinus, facinoris,  Latin.]  Wicked;  facinorous. 

’Tts  ftrange,  ’tis  very  ftrange,  that  is  the  brief  and  the 
tedious  of  it ;  and  he’s  of  a  mo fk  facinerious  fpirit  that  will  not 

^  acknowledge  it.  Shake/.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

Fa'cing.  n.f  [from  T  face.]  An  ornamental  covering ;  that 
which  is  put  on  the  outfide  of  any  thing  by  way  of  deco¬ 
ration. 

7  hefe  offices  and  dignities  were  but  the  facings  and  fringes 
of  his  greatnefs.  Wcttcn. 

FACPNOROUS.  adj.  [facinora,  Latin.]  Wicked;  atro¬ 
cious  ;  deteftably  bad. 

Faci'norousn  ess.  n.f  [from  facinorous  ]  Wickednefs  in  a 
high  degree. 

Fact.  n.f.  [fadlum,  Latin  ] 

1.  A  thing  done;  an  effedl  produced  ;  fomethingnot  barely  fup- 
pofed  or  fufpedled,  but  really  done. 

In  matter  of  fadi  there  is  fome  credit  to  be  given  to  the 
teftimony  of  man  ;  but  not  in  matter  of  opinion  and  judg¬ 
ment:  we  fee  the  contrary  both  acknowledged  and  univerfallv 
pradlifed  alfo  throughout  the  world.  Rcoker,  b.  ii.  f  ~. 

As  men  are  not  to  miftakc  the  caufes  of  thefe  operations, 
fo  much  lefs  are  they  to  miftake  the  fall  or  effedl,  and  rafhly 
to  take  that  for  done  which  is  not  done.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifon . 

Matter  of  fadi  breaks  out  and  blazes  with  too  great  an  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  denied.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  Reality;  not  fuppofition  ;  not  fpeculation. 
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Thofe  offers  which  are  wrought  by  the  percuffion  of  the 
fenl'e,  and  by  things  in  fad,  are  produced  Jikewife  in  fome 
degree  by  the  imagination  :  therefore  if  a  man  fee  another  eat 
four  or  acid  thing?,  which  fet  the  teeth  on  edge,  that  object 
tainteth  the  imagination.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijtory ,  Ny.  795. 

If  this  were  true  in  fad,  I  do  not  fee  any  colour  for  fuch 
a  conclufion.  Addifon  on  ike  State  of  the  War . 

Manifold  fins,  though  in  fpeculation  they  may  be  feparable 
from  war,  in  reality  and  fail  never  fail  to  attend  it.  Smalridge. 

3.  Acfion  ;  deed. 

Unhappy  man  !  to  breakjhe  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children’s  caufe: 

Howe’er  the  doubtful  fail  is  underfiood,  } 

’  I  is  love  of  honour  and  his  country’s  good  ;  C 

The  conful,  not  the  father,  {beds  the  blood.  Dryden.  S 
FACTION,  n.f  [faction,  French ;  fadio,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  party  in  a  Hate. 

The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thoufand  firono-; 

If  fne  hath  time  to  breathe,  be  well  allur’d 

Her  fad  ion  will  be  full  as  ftrong  as  ours.  Sbakef.  Henry  VI. 

He  lias  been  known  to  commit  outrages, 

And  cherifh  factions.  Sbakefpeare’s  ’Tiinon. 

Their  hatred  went  fo  far,  that  by  one  of  Simon’s  fadion 
murders  were  committed.  2  Mac .  iv.  9. 

By  the  weight  of  reafon  I  fhould  counterpoife  the  over- 
balancings  of  any  facl'i  ms.  King  Charles. 

2.  Tumult;  difcoid ;  diiTenfion. 

"1  hey  remained  at  Newbery  in  great  fadion  among  them- 
feh,es-  Clarendon. 

Fa'ction’ary.  n.f  [fadionaire,  French.]  One  of  a  faction  ; 
a  party  man,  A  word  not  in  ufe. 

Pr’ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  isMenenius;  always 
fa  it  ionary  of  the  party  of  your  general.  Sbakef.  Coriolanus. 
Factious,  adj.  f  fadieux ,  French.] 

I.  Given  to  faction ;  loud  and  violent  in  a  party ;  publickly 
dilTenfious;  addicted  to  form  parties  and  raife  publick  dil- 
turbances. 

He  is  a  traitor  ;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 

And  crop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his.  Sbakef  Hen.  VI. 

Be  fait  tons  for  red  refs  of  all  thefe  griefs.  Shak.  'Jul.  Ceefar. 
■2.  Proceeding  from. publick  diffenfions;  tending  to  publick 
dil’cord. 

Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mix’d, 

A Ulmble  ;  and  harangues  are  heard  ;  but  foon 
In  factious  oppofition.  Milton's  Paradije  Lojl ,  b.  xi.  /.  664. 
Factious  tumults  overbore  the  freedom  and  honour  of  the 
two  houfes.  King  Charles. 

Why  thefe  factious  quarrels,  controverfies,  and  battles 
among!!  themfelves,  when  they  were  all  united  in  the  fame 
defign  ?  •  Dryden's  Juvenal,  Dedication. 

Fa’  ctiously.  adv.  [from  factious .]  In  a  manner  criminally 
flifilnfious  or  tumultuous. 

I  intended  not  only  to  oblige  my  friends,  but  mine  ene¬ 
mies  all'o  ;  exceeding  even  the  delires  of  thofe  that  were  fac- 
tioujly  difeontented.  King  Charles. 

Fa  ct  10  us  ness.  n.f.  [from  factious .]  Inclination  to  publick 
diiTenfion  ;  violent  clamouroufnefs  for  a  party. 

Factitious,  adj.  [ faditius ,  Latin.]  Made  by  art,  in  oppo¬ 
fition  to  what  is  made  by  nature. 

In  the  making  and  diffilling  of  foap,  by  one  degree  of  fire 
the  fait,  the  water,  and  the  oil  or  greafe,  whereof  that  facti¬ 
tious  concrete  is  made  up,  being  boiled  up  together,  are  eafily 
brought  to  incorporate.  Boyle. 

Hurdnefs  wherein  fome  Hones  exceed  all  other  bodies,  and 
among  them  the  adamant  all  other  Hones,  being  exalted  to  that 
degree  that  art  in  vain  endeavours  to  counterfeit  it ;  the  facti¬ 
tious  Hones  of  chymiHs,  in  imitation,  being  eafily  detected  by 
an  ordinary  lapidiH.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

FA'CTOR.  n  f.  [fadeur,  French  ;  fador,  Latin.] 

1.  An  agent  for  another;  one  who  tranfadfs  bufinefs  for  an- 
other.  Commonly  a  fubfiitute  in  mercantile  affairs. 

Take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land  ; 

Not  as  protestor,  fteward,  fubfiitute, 

Or  lowly  fail  or  for  another’s  gain.  Sbakef.  Richard  III. 

Percy  is  but  my  factor ,  good  my  lord, 

T’  engrofs  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

You  all  three. 

The  fenators  alone  of  this  great  world. 

Chief  failors  for  the  gods.  Sbakef  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 
We  agreed  that  I  fhould  fend  up  an  Englifh  faCior ,  that 
whatfoever  the  ifland  could  yield  fhould  be  delivered  at  a  rea- 
ionabie  rate.  Raleigh's  Apology. 

It  was  conceived  that  the  Scots  had  good  intelligence, 
having  fome factors  doubtlefs  at  this  mart,  albeit  they  did  not 
openly  trade.  Hayward. 

Vile  arts  and  rcfllefs  endeavours  are  ufed  by  fome  fly  and 
venomous  fado<s  for  the  old  republican  caufe.  South's  Sermons. 

All  the' reafon  that  I  could  ever  hear  alleged,  by  the  chief 
factors  for  a  general  intromiffion  of  all  forts,  feds  and  perfua- 
tions,  into  our  communion,  is,  that  thofe  who  feparate  from 
us  are  fliff  and  obfiinate,  and  will  not  fubmit  to  the  rules  and 
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orders  of  our  church,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  talccfi 
a way.^  ^  South’s  Sermons < 

lorcd  into  exile  from  his  rightful  throne, 
lie  made  all  countries  where  he  came  his  own; 

And  viewing  monarehs  fecret  arts  of  fway, 

A  royal  factor  for  their  kingdoms  lay.  "  Dryden. 

1.  [In  anthmetick.]  I  he  multiplicator  and  multiplicand.  Harris . 

PVctory.  n.f.  [from faCior .] 

x.  A  houfe  or  difiritf!  inhabited  by  traders  in  a  difiant  country. 

2.  The  traders  embodied  in  one  place. 

P acto'tum.  n.f  [ factotum ,  Latin.  It  is  ufed  likewife  in 
burlcfque  Prench.J  A  fervant  employed  alike  in  all  kinds  of 
bufinefs :  as  Scrub  in  the  Stratagem. 

FA'CTURE.  n.  f  [French.]  The  ad  or  manner  of  making 
any  thing. 

Fa'culty.  n.f  [  fa cultc,  French  ;  facultas,  Latin.] 

1  •  The  power  of  doing  any  thing ;  ability  whether  corporal  or 
intellectual. 

There  is  no  kind  of  faculty  or  power  in  man,  or  any  crea¬ 
tine,  which  can  rightly  perform  the  fundions  allotted  to  it 
without  perpetual  aid  and  concurrence  of  that  fupreme  caufe 
of  all  things.  Hooker,  b.  i.  /  8. 

Orators  may  grieve  ;  for  in  their  Tides, 

Rather  than  heads,  thei r  faculty  abides.  Denham. 

Reafon  in  man  fupplies  the  defed  of  other  faculties  where¬ 
in  we  are  inferior  to  beafis,  and  what  we  cannot  compafs  by 
force  we  bring  about  by  flratagem.  L'Ejlrange. 

2.  Powers  of  the  mind,  imagination,  reafon,  memory. 

For  well  I  underfland  in  the  prime  end 
Of  nature,  her  the  inferior ;  in  the  mind 
And  inward  faculties,  which  mofi  excel.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl. 
In  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking,  the  underfianding  and 
will  are  two  faculties  of  the  mind.  Locke. 

Neither  did  our  Saviour  think  it  neceffary  to  explain  to  us 
the  nature  of  God,  becauie  it  would  be  impofiible,  without 
bellowing  on  us  other faculties  than  we  poflefs  at  prefen t.  Swift. 

3.  [In  phyfick.]  A  power  or  ability  to  perform  any  adion  na¬ 
tural,  vital,  and  animal :  by  the  firfi  they  underfiand  that  by 
which  the  body  is  nourifhed  and  augmented,  or  another  like 
it  generated  :  the  vital  faculty  is  that  by  which  life  is  preferved, 
and  the  ordinary  fundions  of  the  body  performed ;  and  the 
animal  faculty  is  what  conduds  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

Pjuincy. 

4.  A  knack;  habitual  excellence ;  dexterity. 

Pie  had  none  of  thofe  faculties ,  which  the  other  had,  of  re¬ 
conciling  rhen  to  him.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

A  fober  man  would  have  wondered  how  our  author  found 
out  monarchical  abfolute  power  in  that  text,  had  he  not  had 
an  exceeding  good  faculty  to  find  it  himfelf  where  he  could  not 
fhew  it  others.  Locke. 

He  had  an  excellent  faculty  in  preaching,  if  he  were  not 
too  refined.  Swift. 

5.  Quality;  difpofition  or  habit  of  good  or  ill. 

I’m  traduc’d  by  tongues  which  neither,  know 
My  faculties  nor  perlon,  yet  will  be 

1  he  chronicles  of  my  doing.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI II-. 

6.  Power;  authority. 

This  Duncan 

Hath  born  his  faculties  fo  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels.  .  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

7.  Privilege  ;  right  to  do  any  thing. 

Law  hath  fet  down  to  what  perfons,  in  what  caufes,  with 
what  circumfiances,  almofl  every  faculty  or  favour  fhall  be 

granted-  .  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

8.  Faculty,  in  an  univerfity,  denotes  the  maflers  and  profeffors 
of  the  feveral  fciences :  as,  a  meeting  of  the  faculty,  or 

faculties. 

Facund.  adj.  [facundus,  Latin.]  Eloquent.  Did. 

ToFa’ddle.  v.  n.  [corrupted  from  To  fiddle,  or  toy  with  the 
fingers]  To  trifle  ;  to  toy ;  to  play. 

To  Fade.  v.n.  [fade,  Prench,  infipid,  languid.] 

x.  To  tend  from  greater  to  lefs  vigour ;  to  grow  weak ;  to  lan¬ 
guid. 

2.  To  tend  from  a  brighter  to  a  weaker  colour. 

The  greennefs  of  a  leaf  ought  to  pafs  for  apparent,  becaufe 
foon  fading  into  a  yellow,  it  fcarcelafls  at  all,  in  comparifon 


of  the  greennefs  of  an  emerald. 


Boyle  on  Colours. 


The  fpots  in  this  Hone  are  of  the  fame  colour  throughout, 
even  to  the  very  edges ;  there  being  an  immediate  tranfition 
from  white  to  black,  and  the  colours  not  fading  or  declining 
gradually.  Woodward  on  FoJJils. 

3.  To  wither:  as  a  vegetable. 

Ye  fhaLi  be  as  an  oak  whofe  leaf  fadeth ,  and  as  a  garden 
that  hath  no  water.  If  20. 

4.  To  die  away  gradually ;  tovanifh;  to  be  worn  out. 

Where  either  through  the  temper  of  the  body,  or  fome 
other  default,  the  memory  is  very  weak,  ideas  in  the  mind 
quickl  yfade.  Locke . 

'The  flars  fhall  fade  away,  the  fun  himfelf 

Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  fink  in  years.  Addif  Cato. 
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5.  To  be  naturally  not  durable;  to  be  tranficnt;  eafily  to  lofc 
vigour  or  beauty. 

The  glorious  beauty  on  the  head  of  the  fat  valley  fliall  be  a 
fading  flower.  If  xxviii.  4. 

ThepifWes  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours, 
and,  if  not  fometimes  refrefhed,  vanifh  and  difappear.  Locke. 
Narci fius’  change,  to  the  vain  virgin  (hows 
Who  trufts  to  beauty,  trufts  the  fading  rofe.  Gay's  Fan. 
To  Fade.  v.  a.  To  wear  away ;  to  reduce  to  languor ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  frefhnefs  or  vigour ;  to  wither. 

This  is  a  man  old,  wrinkled,  faded ,  withered  ; 

And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  fay’fr  he  is.  Shakefpcare. 

His  palms,  though  under  weights  they  did  not  Hand, 

Still  thriv’d  ;  no  Winter  could  his  laurels  fade.  Dryden. 

Reftlefs  anxiety,  forlorn  defpair, 

And  all  the  faded  family  of  care.  Garth’s  Difpenf. 

To  Fapge.  v.  n.  [jfeyejan,  Saxon;  fugen ,  German.] 

1.  To  fuit ;  to  fit ;  to  have  one  part  confident  with  another. 

How  will  th\s  fudge?  my  mafter  loves  her  dearly, 

And  I,  poor  monfter,  fond  as  much  on  him ; 

And  fhe,  miftaken,  feems  to  dote  on  me.  S hakefpeare. 

2.  To  agree  ;  not  to  quarrel ;  to  live  in  amity. 

When  they  thriv’d  they  never  fadg’d, 

But  only  by  the  ears  engag’d  ; 

Like  dogs  that  fnarl  about  a  bone, 

And  play  together  when  they’ve  none.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

3.  To  fucceed  ;  to  hit. 

The  fox  had  a  fetch  ;  and  when  he  faw  it  would  not  fadge, 

’  away  goes  he  prefently.  L’  EJirange’ s  Fables. 

4.  1  his  is  a  mean  word  not  now  ufed,  unlefs  perhaps  in  ludi¬ 
crous  and  low  compofitions. 

FJ'/CFS.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Excrements;  but  often  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  ingredients  and  fettlings  after  diftillation  and  infufion. 

Quincy. 

To  FAG.  v  a.  [fatigo,  Latin.]  To  grow  weary;  to  faint 
with  wearinefs. 

Creighton  witheld  his  force  ’till  the  Italian  begun  to  fag , 
and  then  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Mackenzie’ s  Lives. 

F a  Ge'nd.  n.f.  [from fag  and  end.] 

1.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloath,  general'y  made  of  coarfer  ma¬ 
terials. 

2.  The  refufe  or  meaner  part  of  any  thing. 

In  th'e  world’s  fagend 

A  nation  lies.  Fanjhaw. 

When  they  are  the  worft  of  their  wav,  and  fixt  in  the 
A.  ge>id  of  bufinefs,  they  are  apt  to  look  not  kindly  upon  thofe 
who  go  before  them.  Collier  of  Envy. 

FA'GOT.  n  f.  [fagod,  Welfh.  and  Armorick  ;  fagot,  French.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  flicks  bound  together  for  the  fire. 

About  the  pile  of  fagots,  flicks  and  hay. 

The  bellows  raifed  the  newly  kindled  flame.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii. 

Spare  for  no  fagots,  let  there  be  enow ; 

Place  pitchy  barrels  on  the  fatal  flake.  Sbakcf.  Henry  VI. 
Mitres  or  fagots  have  been  the  rewards  of  different  perfons, 
according  as  they  pronounced  thefe  confecrated  fyllables  or 
not.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  A  bundle  of  flicks  for  any  purpofe. 

The  black  prince  filled  a  ditch  with  fagots  as  fuccefsfully  as 
the  generals  of  our  times  do  it  with  fafeines.  Addif.  Spoliator. 

3.  A  loldier  numbered  in  the  mufter-roll,  but  not  really 
exifling. 

To  Fa'got.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  tie  up;  to  bundle 
together. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell,  1 

But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell,  > 

And  if  they  rhym’d  and  rattled,  all  was  well.  Dryden.  J 
To  FAIL.  v.  n.  [failler,  French  ;  faeln,  Welfh.  Pezron.] 
j.  To  be  deficient  ;  to  ceafe  from  former  plenty  ;  to  fall  fhort ; 
not  to  be  equal  to  demand  or  ufe. 

The  waters  fail  from  the  fea,  and  the  flood  decayeth  and 
drieth  up.  Job  xiv.  1 1. 

Where  the  credit  and  money  fail,  barter  alone  muff 
do.  Locke. 

2.  T o  be  extinCl ;  to  ceafe  to  be  produced. 

Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceafeth ;  for  the  faithful  fail 
from  among  the  children  of  men.  Pf  xii.  1. 

Let  there  not  fail  from  the  houfe  of  Joab  one  that  hath  an 
iffue.  2  Sa.  iii.  29. 

3.  To  ceafe  ;  to  perifh  ;  to  be  loft. 

For  Titan,  by  the  mighty  lofs  difmay’d. 

Among  the  heavens  th’  immortal  faCt  difplay’d. 

Left  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  fhould  fail.  Acldifon. 

4.  To  die;  tolofelife. 

Had  the  king  in  his  laft  ficknefs  fail’d. 

Their  heads  fhould  have  gone  off.  Shakef.  Henry  VIII. 
Both  he  that  helpeth  fhall  fall,  and  he  that  is  holpen  fhall 
fall  down,  and  they  all  fhall  fail  together.  Ij.  xxxi.  3. 

5.  To  fink;  to  be  torn  down;  to  languifh  through  re- 
fiftance. 

Neither  will  I  be  always  wroth;  for  the  fpirit  fhould  fail 
before  me.  "  If.  lvii.  16. 
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6;  To  decay  ;  to  decline ;  to  languifh. 

Mine  eyes  fail.  Pf.  cxix.  82. 

I  perceive 

Thy  mortal  fight  to  fa  l :  obje&s  divine 

Mufl  needs  impair  and  weary  human  fenfe.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

7.  To  rnifs  ;  not  to  produce  its  efleCl. 

Confider  of  deformity  not  as  a  fign  which  is  deceiveablc, 
but  as  a  caufe  which  feldom  faileth  of  the  effect.  Bacon’s  Effays. 

This  jeft  was  firft  of  th’  other  houfe’s  making, 

And,  five  times  try’d,  has  never  Jail’d  of  taking.  Dryden. 
A  perfuafion  that  we  fhall  overcome  any  difficulties,  that  we 
meet  with  in  the  feienas,  feldom  fails  to  carry  us  through 
them.  Locke. 

.  He  does  not  remember  whether  every  grain  came  up  or 
not ;  but  he  thinks  that  very  few  failed.  Alor  timer’s  Husband. 

8.  To  mifs  ;  not  to  fucceed  in  a  defign. 

I  am  enjoin’d,  by  oath,  if  1  fail 
Of  the  right  calket,  never  in  my  life 

To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage.  Shak.  Iiderch.  of  Verier: 
In  difficulties  of  flate,  the  true  reafon  of  failing  proceeds 
from  failings  in  the  adminiflration.  L’  EJirange. 

Men  who  have  been  bufied  in  the  purfuit  of  the  philofo- 
pher’s  ftohe,  have  failed  in  their  defign.  Addifon  s  Guardian. 

9.  To  be  deficient  in  duty. 

Endeavour  to  fulfill  God’s  commands,  to  repent  as  often  as 
you  fail  of  it,  and  to  hope  for  pardon  and  acceptance  of  him. 

Wake’s  Preparation  for  Death. 

To  Fail.  v.  a. 

1.  Todefert;  not  to  continue  to  affifl  or  fupply. 

The  (hip  was  now  left  alone,  as  proud  lords  be  when  for¬ 
tune  fails  them.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

So  haft  thou  oft  with  guile  thine  honour  blent; 

But  little  may  fuch  guile  thee  now  avail. 

If  wonted  force  and  fortune  do  not  much  me  fail.  Fai.  Qu. 
There  fhall  be  ligns  in  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  ftars, 
mens  hearts  failing  them  for  fear.  Lu.  xxi.  26. 

Her  heart  failed  her,  and  file  would  fain  have  compounded 
for  her  life.  L’  EJirange. 

He  prefumes  upon  his  parts  that  they  will  not  fail  him  at 
time  of  need,  and  fo  thinks  it  fuperfluous  labour  to  make  any 
provifion  beforehand.  Locke. 

2.  Not  to  affifl ;  to  negleCl ;  to  omit  to  help. 

Since  nature  fails  us  in  no  needful  thing. 

Why  want  I  means  my  inward  felf  to  fee  ?  Davies. 

3.  To  omit;  not  to  perform. 

The  inventive  god  who  never  fails  his  part, 

Infpires  the  wit,  when  once  he  warms  the  heart.  Dryden. 

4.  To  be  wanting  to. 

There  fhall  not  fail  thee  a  man  on  the  throne.  1  Kings  ii.  4. 

Fail.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

j.  Mifcarriage;  mifs;  unfuccefsfulnefs. 

2.  Omiffion ;  non-performance. 

Mark  and  perform  it,  feeft  thou  ?  for  the  fail 
Of  any  point  in’t  fhall  not  only  be 

Death  to  thyfelf,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongu’d  wife.  Shakefpeare. 
He  will  without  fail  drive  out  from  before  you  the  Ca- 
naanites.  Jof  iii.  10. 

3.  Deficience ;  want. 

4.  Death ;  extin&ion. 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown 
Upon  our  fail P  Shakef  eare’ s  Henry  VIII. 

FaiTing.  n.f.  [from fail.]  Deficiency;  imperfection ;  faults 
not  atrocious  ;  lapfe. 

Befides  what  failings  may  be  in  the  matter,  even  in  the 
expreffions  there  mufl  often  be  great  obfeurities.  Digby. 

To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  defert ; 

The  cleareft  head,  and  the  fincereft  heart.  Pope. 

Even  good  men  have  many  temptations  to  fubdue,  many 
conflicts  with  thofe  enemies  which  war  againft  the  foul,  and 
many  failings  and  Japfes  to  lament  and  recover.  Rogers. 

Fa'ilure.  n.f.  [from fail.] 

1.  Deficience;  ceflation. 

There  mufl  have  been  an  univerfal  failure  and  want  of 
fprings  and  rivers  all  the  Summer  leafon.  Woodward' s  N.  Hijl. 

2.  Omiffion;  non-performance;  flip. 

He  that,  being  fubjeCt  to  an  apoplexy,  ufed  ftill  to  carry  his 
remedy  about  him  ;  but  upon  a  time  fhifting  his  cloaths,  and 
not  taking  that  with  him,  chanced  upon  that  very  day  to  be 
furprifed  with  a  fit :  he  owed  his  death  to  a  mere  accident,  to 
a  little  inadvertency  and  failure  of  memory.  South’s  Sermons. 

3.  A  lapfe;  a  flight  fault. 

FAIN.  adj.  [peajn,  Saxon.] 

1.  Glad;  merry;  chearful ;  fond.  It  is  ftill  retained  in  Scot- 
/  land  in  this  fenfe. 

And  in  her  hand  fhe  held  a  mirrour  bright, 

Wherein  her  face  fhe  often  viewed  fain.  Fai>y  Queen. 
My  lips  will  be  fain  when  I  fing  unto  thee,  and  fo  will  my 
foul  whom  thou  haft  delivered.  Pfalm  lxxi. 

2.  Forced;  obliged;  compelled.  [This  ftgnification  feems  to 
have  arifen  from  the  miftake  of  the  original  fignification  in 
fome  ambiguous  expreffions ;  as,  /  was  fain  to  do  this,  would 
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tqually  fait  with  the  reft  o!'  the  fentenee,  whether  it  was  tin- 
derftood  to  mean  I  was  compelled ,  or  I  was  glad  to  do  it  for  fear 
ofworfe.  Thus  the  primary  meaning  (cems  to  have  been  early 
loit.J 

Every  weight  to  fhroud  it  did  conftrain, 

And  this  tair  couple  eke  to  fhroud  themfelves  Were  fain. 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  i.  Jlan.  6. 
Whofoever  will  hear,  he  lhall  find  God  ;  whofoever  will 
ftudy  to  know,  fhall  be  alfo  fain  to  believe.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

1  was  fain  to  forfwear  it ;  they  would  elfe  have  married  me 
to  the  rotten  medlar.  Shake].  Meafwe  for  Aleafure. 

When  Hildebrand  had  accutfed  Henry  IV.  there  were  none 
fo  hardy  as  to  defend  their  lord  ;  wherefore  he  was  fain  to 
humble  himfelf  before  Hildebrand.  Raleigh's  Effays. 

The  learned  Caftalio  was  fain  to  make  trenchers  at  Bade, 
to  keep  himfelf  from  ftarving.  Locke. 

Fain.  adv.  [from  the  adjective.]  Gladly;  very  defiroufly  j  ac¬ 
cording  to  earned:  wifhes. 

Now  I  would  give  a  thoufand  furlongs  of  fea  for  an  acre 
of  barren  ground  :  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  Shakefpeare. 
Why  would’ft  thou  urge  me  to  confefs  a  flame 
I  long  have  ftifled,  and  would  fain  conceal.  Addifon' s  Cato. 

Fain  wou’d  I  Raphael’s  godlike  art  rehearfe, 

And  fhow  th’  immortal  labours  in  my  verfe.  Addifon. 

The  plebeians  would  fain  have  a  law  enabled  to  lay  all  mens 
rights  and  privileges  upon  the  fame  level.  Swift. 

To  Fain.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  Towifh;  to  defire  fondly. 
Fairer  than  faireft,  in  his  fainingo ye, 

Whofe  foie  afpe£l  he  counts  felicity.  Spenfer  on  Love. 
To  FAINT,  v.  n.  [  farter ,  French.] 

1.  To  decay  ;  to  wear  or  wafte  away  quickly. 

Thofe  figures  in  the  gilded  clouds,  while  we  gaze  upon 
them,  faint  before  the  eye,  and  decay  into  confufion.  Pope . 

2.  To  lofe  the  animal  functions;  to  fink  motionlefs  and  fenfe- 
lefs. 

Their  young  children  were  out  of  heart,  and  their  women 
and  young  men  fainted  for  thirft,  and  fell  down  in  theftreets. 

Judith  vii.  22. 

We  are  ready  to  faint  with  falling.  i  Mac.  iii.  17. 

Upon  hearing  the  honour  intended  her,  Ihe  fainted  away, 
and  fell  down  as  dead.  Guardian ,  N°.  167. 

3.  To  grow  feeble. 

They  will  Hand  in  their  order,  and  never  faint  in  their 
watches.  Eccluf.  xliii.  10. 

The  imagination  cannot  be  always  alike  conftant  and  ftrong, 
and  if  the  fuccefs  follow  not  fpeedily  it  will  faint  and  lofe 
ftrength.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  953* 

4.  To  fink  into  dejection. 

Left  they  faint 
At  the  fad  fentenee  rigoroufly  urg’d, 

All  terror  hide.  Milton’s  Para.dife  Lojl ,  b.  xi.  /.  108. 

To  Faint,  v.  a.  To  dejeeft;  to  deprels ;  to  enfeeble.  A 
word  little  in  ufe. 

It  faints  me 

To  think  what  follows.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII* 

Faint,  adj.  [ fane ,  French.] 

1.  Languid;  weak;  feeble. 

In  the  more  intemperate  climates  the  fpirits,  either  exhaled 
by  heat  or  compreft  by  cold,  are  rendered  faint  and  flug- 
gifh.  Temple. 

2.  Not  bright;  not  vivid  ;  not  ftriking. 

The  blue  compared  with  thefe  is  a  faint  and  dark  colour, 
and  the  indigo  and  violet  are  much  darker  and  fainter.  Newt. 

The  length  of  the  image  I  meafured  from  the  faintejl  and 
utmoft  red  at  one  end,  to  the  faintejl  and  utmoft  blue  at  the 
other  end,  excepting  only  a  little  penumbra.  Newton  s  Opt. 
From  her  naked  limbs  of  glowing  white, 

In  folds  loofe  floating,  fell  the  fainter  lawn.  Thomfon. 

3.  Not  loud  ;  not  piercing. 

The  pump  after  this  being  employed  from  time  to  time, 
the  found  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Bojle. 

4.  Feeble  of  body.  _  < 

Two  neighbouring  fhepherds,  faint  with  thirft,  flood  at 
the  common  boundary  of  their  grounds.  Rambler. 

5.  Covfardly  ;  timorous ;  not  vigorous ;  not  ardent. 

Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  Proverb  in  Camden's  Rem. 

Our  faint  Egyptians  pray  for  Antony  ; 

But  in  their  fervile  hearts  they  own  Odlavius.  Dryden. 

6.  Dejedled ;  deprefied. 

Confider  him  that  endureth  fuch  contradiction  againlt  him¬ 
felf,  left  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.  Hebr.x  ii.  3. 

7.  Not  vigorous;  not  active. 

The  defects  which  hindered  the  conqueft,  were  the  faint 
profecution  of  the  war,  and  the  loofenefs  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment.  ,  Davusm  Inland. 

Fainthearted,  adj.  {faint  and  heart.}  Cowardly;  time- 
rous ;  deje&ed ;  eafily  deprefied.  .  f  . 

Fear  not,  neither  be  fainthearted  for  the  two  tails  of  thefe 

fmoaking  firebrands.  .  y-  vn.  4. 

They  Ihould  refolve  the  next  day  as  vi&orious  conquerors 
to  take  the  city,  or  elfe  there  as  fainthearted  cowards  to  end 
their  day*.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  f  the  Turks. 


Now  the  late  fainthearted  rout, 

O’erthrowd  and  fcatter’d  round  about, 

Chac'd  by  the  horrour  of  their  fear, 

From  bloody  fray  of  knight  and  bear, 

Took  heart  again  and  fac’d  about, 

As  if  they  meant  to  Hand  it  out.  Hudibras ,  p.  i  cant.  3. 

Villain,  Hand  off!  bafe,  groveling,  worthless  wretches, 
Mohgtils  in  faction  ;  poor  fainthearted  traitors.  Addif  Cato. 
Faintheartedly,  adv.  [from  fainthearted.]  Timorouflyj 
in  a  coward  y  manner; 

Fainthea'rtedness.  n.f.  [from fainthearted.]  Cowardice; 
timoroufnefs;  want  of  courage. 

Fa'inting.  n.f  [from  faint.]  Deliquium ;  temporary  lofs 
of  animal  motion. 

Thefe  Jointings  her  phyficians  fufpeCl  to  proceed  from  con- 
tufions.  Wife  man' s  Surgery. 

Fa'intishness.  n.f.  [  from  faint.  ]  Weaknefs  in  a  flight 
degree ;  incipient  debility. 

A  certain  degree  of  heat  lengthens  and  relaxes  the  fibres ; 
whence  proceeds  the  fenfation  of  faintifhnefs  and  debility  in  a 
hot  day.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Fa'intLing.  adj.  [from  faint.]  Timorous;  feebleminded. 

A  burlefque  or  low  word. 

There’s  no  having  patience,  thou  art  fuch  a  faintiing  filly 
creature.  Arbuthnot' s  Hijlory  of  John  Bull. 

Fa'intly.  adv.  [from faint.] 

1.  Feebly;  languidly. 

Love’s  like  a  torch,  which,  if  fecur’d  from  blafts, 

Will  faintly  burn  ;  but  then  it  longer  lafts  : 

Expos’d  to  ftorms  of  jealoufy  and  doubt. 

The  blaze  grows  greater,  but  ’tis  fooner  out.  IValJh-. 

2.  Not  in  bright  colours. 

Nature  affords  at  leaft  a  glimm’ring  light ; 

The  lines,  tho’  touch’d  but  faintly,  are  drawn  right.  Pope. 

3.  Without  force  of  reprefentation. 

I  have  told  you  what  I  have  feen  and  heard  but  faintly ; 
nothing  like  the  image  and  horrour  of  it.  Shakef.  King  Lear. 

An  obfeure  and  confufed  idea  reprefents  the  object  fo 
faintly ,  that  it  doth  not  appear  plain  to  the  mind.  Wt Ms. 

4.  Without  ftrength  of  body. 

With  his  loll’d  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey, 

His  warm  breath  blows  her  flix  up  as  file  lies.  Dryden. 

5.  Not  vigoroufly ;  not  actively. 

Though  ftill  the  famifh’d  Englifh,  like  pale  ghofts. 

Faintly  befiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month.  Shakef.  Henry  VI. 

6.  Timoroufly;  with  dejedlion;  without  fpirit. 

Loth  was  the  ape,  though  praifed,  to  adventure; 

Yet  faintly  ’gan  into  his  work  to  enter.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Hq  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  ftrife  ; 

So  much  his  love  was  dearer  than  his  life.  Denham : 

Fa'intness.  n.f.  [from faint.] 

1.  Languour;  feeblenefs;  want  of  ftrength. 

If  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now  as  a  giant 
doth  run  his  unwearied  courfes,  fhould  through  a  languilhing 
faintnefs  begin  to  (land.  ■  '  hooker ,  b.  i.  f  3. 

This  proceeded  not  from  any  violence  of  pain,  but  from  a 
general  languifhing  and  faintnefs  of  fpirits,  which  made  him 
think  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  one  careful  thought.  Temp. 

2.  Inactivity  ;  want  of  vigour. 

This  evil  proceeds  rather  of  the  unfoundnefs  of  the  coun- 
fels  laid  for  the  reformation,  or  of  faintnefs  in  following  and 
effecting  the  fame,  than  of  any  fuch  fatal  courfe  appointed  of 
God.  Spenjer's  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Timoroufnefs;  dejection. 

The  palenefs  of  this  flow’r 

Bewray’d  the  faintnefs  of  my  mailer’s  heart.  Shah.  Hen.V  I. 
Fa'inty.  adj.  [from faint.]  Weak;  feeble;  languid;  debi¬ 
litated;  enfeebled. 

When  Winter  frofts  conftrain  the  field  with  cold, 

The  fainty  root  can  take  no  Heady  hold.  Dryd.  Virg.  Georg. 

The  ladies  gafp’d,  and  fcarcely  could  refpire ; 

The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire  : 

The  fainty  knights  were  fcorch’d,  and  knew  not  where 
To  run  for  Ihelter  ;  for  no  fhade  was  near.  Dryden. 

FAIR.  adj.  [paegeji,  Saxon  ;  faur ,  Danifh.] 

1.  Beautiful;  elegant  of  feature;  handfome.  Foir  feems  in  the 
common  acceptation  to  be  reftrained,  when  applied  to  wo¬ 
men,  to  the  beauty  of  the  face. 

Thou  art  a  fair  woman  to  look  upon.  Gen.  xii.  11. 

My  decay’d  fair , 

A  funny  look  of  his  will  foon  repair.  Shak.  Corned,  of  Eir. 

2.  Not  black  ;  not  brown;  white  in  the  complexion. 

I  never  yet  faw  man, 

But  (he  would  fpell  him  backward  ;  if  fair  fac  d. 

She’d  fwear  the  gentleman  fhould  be  her  filler ; 

If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antick, 

Made  a  foul  blot.  Shak.  Much  Ado  abouf  \  otbing. 

Let  us  look  upon  men  in  feveral  climates :  the  Ethiopians 
are  black,  flat-noled,  and  crifp-haired  :  the  Moors  tawny  ;  the 
Northern  people  large,  and  fair  complexioncd.  Haie. 
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3.  ^leafing to  the  eye;  beautiful  in  general. 

•  Carry  hir»  gently  to  my  falreji  chamber, 

And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pi£fures.  Shahfpcare. 
Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatnefs,  and  in  the  length  of  his 
branches.  Ezek.  xxxi.  7. 

4.  Clear;  pure. 

A  ftandard  of  a  damafk-rofc,  with  the  root  on,  was  fet  in 
a  chamber  where  no  fire  was,  upright  in' an  earthen  pan,  full 
of  fair  water,  half  a  foot  under  the  water.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hi  ft. 

Even  fair  water,  falling  upon  white  paper  or  linnen,  will 
immediately  .alter  the  colour  of  them,  and  make  it  fadder  than 
that  of  the  unwetted  parts.  Boyle  on  Colours • 

5.  Nut  cloudy  ;  not  foul ;  not  tempeftuous. 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair ; 

Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air.  Shakefpcare’s  Macbeth. 
Fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the  earth.  Job  xxxvii.  22. 
About  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  the  weather  was 
very  fair  and  very  warm.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

6.  Favourable;  profpero.us  :  as,  a  fair  wind. 

In  vain  )ou  tell  your  parting  lover. 

You  wifh  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over.  Prior. 

7.  Likely  to  fucceed. 

Yourfelf,  renowned  prince,  flood  as  fair 
As  any  comer  I  have  look’d  on  yet, 

For  my  afFedlion.  Shakefpcare’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Caliphs  obtained  a  mighty  empire,  which  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  have  enlarged,  until  they  fell  out.  Raleigh’s  Ejjays. 
O  pity  and  fhame  !  that  they  who  to  live  well 
Enter’d  fo  fair ,  fliould  turn  afide  to  tread 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  Flint.  Milt.  Paradfe  Lojl. 

8.  Equal;  juft. 

The  king  did  fo  much  defire  a  peace,  that  no  man  need 
.  advife  him  to  it,  or  could  divert  him  from  it,  if  fair  and 
honourable  conditions  of  peace  were  offered  to  him.  Clarendon. 

9.  Not  effected  by  any  infidious  or  unlawful  methods ;  not 
foul. 

After  all  thefe  conquefts  he  palled  the  reft  of  his  age  in  his 
own  native  country,  and  died  a  fair  and  natural  death.  Temple. 

10.  Not  pradlifing  any  fraudulent  or  inftdious  arts:  as,  a  fair 
rival,  a  fair  difputant. 

Virtuous  and  vicious  ev’ry  man  muff  be. 

Few  in  th’  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree; 

The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wife. 

And  ev’n  the  beft,  by  fits,  what  they  defpife.  Vcpe. 

11.  Open;  direift. 

For ftill,  methought,  {he  fung  not  far  away; 

At  laft  I  found  her  on  a  laurel-fpray  : 

Clofe  by  my  fide  {he  fat,  and  fair  in  fight, 

Pull  in  aline,  againft  her  oppofite.  Dryden. 

12.  Gentle;  mild;  not  compulfory. 

All  the  lords  came  in,  and,  being  by  fair  means  wrought 
thereunto,  acknowledged  king  Henry.  Spenfcr  on  Ireland. 
For  to  reduce  her  by  main  force. 

Is  now  in  vain  ;  by  fair  means,  worfe.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

13.  Mild;  not  fevere. 

Not  only''  do’ft  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To.  life  obfeur’d,  which  were  a  lair  difmiffion  ; 

But  throw’ll:  them  lower  than  thou  did’ft  exalt  them  high. 

Milton  s  Agonijles. 

14.  Pleafing;  civil. 

Good  fir,  why  do  you  ftart,  and  feem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  found  lb  fair  ?  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 
When  fair  words  and  good  counfel  will  not  prevail  upon 
us,  we  muff:  be  frighted  into  our  duty'-.  L’ Ejlrange. 

15.  Equitable;  not  injurious. 

His  doom  is  fair , 

That  duff:  I  am,  and  fhall  to  duff:  return.  Milt.  Farad.  Lojl. 

16.  Commodious;  eafy. 

Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice, 

A  Hand  where  you  may  make  the  fairejl  (hoot.  Shakefpeare. 
Fair.  adv.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  Gently;  decently;  without  violence. 

He  who  fair  and  foftly  goes  ffeadily  forward,  in  a  courfe 
that  points  right,  will  fooner  be  at  his  journey's  end  than  he 
that  runs  after  every  one,  though  he  gallop.  Locke. 

2.  Civilly;  complaifantly. 

W ell,  you  muff:  now  fpeak  fir  John  FalftafF  fair.  Shakefp. 
One  of  the  company  fpoke  him  fair ,  and  would  have  ftopt 
his  mouth  with  a  cruft.  L’Eftrange ,  Fable  21. 

In  this  plain  fable  you  th*  effedl  may  fee 
Of  negligence,  and  fond  credulity  ; 

And  learn  befides  of  flatt’rers  to  beware, 

Then  moft  perrycious  when  they  fpeak  too  fair.  Dryden. 

His  promife  Palamon  accepts  ;  but  pray’d 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  firft  he  made : 

Thus  fair  they  parted  ’till  the  morrow’s  dawn; 

For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  to  pawn.  Dryden. 

Kalib  afeend,  my  fair  fpoke  fervant  rife. 

And  footh  my  heart  with  pleafing  prophecies.  Dryd.In.Emp. 

I  his  promifed  fair  at  firft.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

3.  Happily;  fuccefsfully. 

O,  princely  Buckingham,  I’ll  kifs  thy  hand, 


In  fign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee  : 

Now  fair  befal  thee  and  thy  noble  houfe ! 

Thy  garments  are  not  fpotted  with  our  blood.  ShaJt.  R.  III. 

4.  On  good  terms. 

There  are  other  nice,  though  inferior  caffs,  in  which  a 
man  muft  guard,  if  he  intends  to  keep  fair  with  the  world, 

^  and  turn  the  penny.  Collier  of  Popularity. 

Fair.  n.  f 

1.  A  beauty;  elliptically  a  fair  woman. 

Of  fleep  forfaken,  to  relieve  his  care. 

He  fought  the  converfation  of  the  fair.  Dryden’ s  Fables . 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  defign  to  marry,  yet  pay  their  de¬ 
voirs  to  one  particular  fair.  Spettator>  N°.  288.. 

2.  Honefty  ;  juft  dealing. 

I  am  not  much  for  that  prefent;  we’ll  fettle  it  between  our- 
felves  :  fair  and  fquare,  Nic,  keeps  friends  together.  Arbuthrtot. 

Fair.  n.f.  [  foire ,  French;  fence ^  ox  forum,  Latin.]  An  an¬ 
nual  or  ftated  meeting  of  bfiyers  and  fellers;  a  time  cf  traf- 
fick  more  frequented  than  a  market.  The  privilege  of  hold¬ 
ing  fairs  in  England  is  granted  by  the  king. 

With  filver,  iron,  tin  and  lead  they  traded  in  th y  fairs. 

.Ezek.  xxvii.  ;  2. 


His  corn,  his  cattle,  were  his  only  care. 

And  his  fupreme  delight  a  country  fair.  Dr.  den. 

The  ancient  Nundinae,  or  fairs  of  Rome,  were  kept  everv 
ninth  day  :  afterwards  the  fame  privileges  w’ere  granted  to  the 
country  markets,  which  were  at  firft  under  the  power  of  the 
con  fills.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Fa'iring.  n.f.  [from  fair.]  A  prefent  given  at  a  fair. 
Sweetheart,  we  fhall  be  rich  ere  we  depart. 

If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in.  Shake f.  Love’s  Lab.  loft. 

What  pretty  things  they  are,  we  wonder  at ! 

Like  children  that  efteem  every  trifle, 

And  prefer  a  fairing  before  their  fathers ; 

VV  hat  difference  is  between  us  and  them  ? 

That  we  are  dearer  fools,  ccckfcombs  at 
A  higher  rate.  Ben.  Johnfons  Difcoveries . 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  fings  of  fairs  and  ftiows  ; 

For  ftill  new  fairs  before  his  eyes  arofe  : 

How  pedlars  flails  with  glitt’ring  toys  are  laid. 

The  various  fairings  of  the  country  maid.  Gay’s  Paflorals. 
Fa'irly.  adv.  [from fair.] 

1.  Beautifully:  as,  a  city  fairly  fituated. 

2.  Commodiouffy ;  conveniently;  fuitably  to  any  purpofc  or 
defign. 
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Waiting  ’till  willing  winds  their  fails  fupply’d, 

Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide, 

Evil  fairly  fituate  on  a  haven’s  fide.  Dryden 

3.  Honeftly;  juftly  ;  without  fhift ;  without  fraud. 

To  the  firft  advantages  we  may  fairly  lay  claim;  I  wilh  we 
had  as  good  a  title  to  the  latter.  Atterbury’s  Sermons . 

It  is  a  church  of  England  man’s  opinion,  that  the  freedom 
of  a  nation  confifts  in  an  abfolute  unlimited  Jegiflative  power, 
wherein  the  whole  body  of  the  people  are  fairly  repreiented, 
and  in  an  executive  duly  limited.  Swift. 

4.  Ingenuoufly  ;  plainly  ;  openly. 

The  ftage  how  loofely  does  Aftrea  tread. 

Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed.  Pope’s  Ep'Jl.  cfllor. 

5.  Candidly  ;  without  finiftrous  interpretations. 

As  I  interpret  fairly  your  defign. 

So  look  not  with  feverer  eyes  on  mine.  Dryden’s  Aureimz. 

6.  Without  violence  to  right  reafon. 

Where  I  have  enlarged  them,  I  defire  the  falfe  criticks 
would  not  always  think  that  thofe  thoughts  are  wholly  mine; 
but  that  either  they  are  fecretly  in  the  poet,  or  may  be  fairly 
deduced  from  him.  Dryden. 

This  nutritious  juice  being  a  fubtile  liquor,  fcarce  obtain¬ 
able  by  a  human  body,  the  ferum  of  the  blood  is  fairly  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  place.  Arbuthnot  on  A.  'munts. 

7.  Without  blots. 

Here  is  th’  indictment  of  the  good  lord  Haftings, 

Which  in  a  fet  hand  fairly  is  engrofs’d.  ShakefRich.  IH. 

8.  Completely  ;  without  any  deficience. 

All  this  they  fairly  overcame,  by  reafon  of  the  continual 
prefence  of  their  king.  Spenfcr  s  State  of  Ireland. 

Let  them  fay,  ’tis  grofsly  done ;  fo  it  be  fairly  done,  no 
matter.  Shakefpeare’s  Merry  Wives  ofWindfor. 

Our  love  is  not  fo  great,  Hortenfio,  but  we  may  blow  our 
nails  together,  and  faff:  it  fairly  out.  Shak.  Tam.  of  the  Shrew. 

Fairness,  n.f.  [from fair.] 

1.  Beauty;  elegance  of  form. 

That  which  made  her  fairnefs  much  the  fairer,  was  that  it 
was  but  a  fair  embaflador  of  a  moft  fair  mind,  full  of  wit, 
and  a  wit  which  delighted  more  to  judge  itlelf  than  to  fhow 

Sidney. 

2.  Honefty  ;  candour  ;  ingenuity. 

There  may  be  fomewhat  of  wifdom,  but  little  of  goodnefs 
or  fairnefs  in  this  conduct.  Atterbury’s  Sermons ,  Preface. 

Fa'ir  spoken.  adj.  [from  fair  and  fpeak.]  Bland  and  civil  in 
language  and  addrefs. 

Arius,  a  prieft  in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  a  fubtlcwitted 


and 
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and  a  marvellous  fairfpoken  man,  but  difiontented  that  we 
fhould  be  placed  before  him  in  honour,  whofe  fuperior  he 
thought  himfelf  in  defert,  becaufe  through  envy  and  ftomach 
prone  unto  contradiction.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  42. 

FAI'RY.  n.f.  [peplrS,  Saxon;  /^.French.] 

Ab  e ox,  terra,  fit  k  pfsoo  Macedonum  diale&o  ;  unde  tvs^oi 
tvpsooi,  k  Romanis  inferi,  qui  Scoto-Saxonibus  dicuntur/mA, 
lioftratiq;  vulgo  corruptius  fairies ,  xocTocyjmox  Soil povet,  five 
dii  manes.  Baxter's  G  l  off  nr y. 

1.  A  kind  of  fabled  beings  fuppofed  to  appear  in  a  diminutive 
human  form,  and  to  dance  in  the  meadows,  and  reward  clcan- 
lincfs  in  houfes  ;  an  elf ;  a  fay. 

Nan  Page,  my  daughter,  and  my  little  fon. 

And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we’ll  drefs 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies ,  green  and  white. 

With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 

And  rattles  in  their  hands.  Shakef  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 

And  fairy  like  too  pinch  the  unclean  knight; 

And  afk  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 

In  their  fo  facred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 
In  fhape  prophane.  Sbakefp .  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

By  the  idea  any  one  has  of  fairies ,  or  centaurs,  he  can¬ 
not  know  that  things,  anfwering  thofe  ideas,  exift.  Locke . 

Fays,  fairies ,  genii,  elves,  and  demons  hear.  Pope. 

2.  Enchantrels.  Warburton. 

To  this  great  fairy  I’ll  commend  thy  a£ls. 

Make  her  thanks  blefs  thee.  Si bake].  Antb.  and  Cleopatra. 

Fa'iry.  aclj. 

I.  Given  by  fairies. 

Be  fecret  and  diferete  ;  thefe  fairy  favours 
Are  loft  when  not  conceal’d.  Dry  den’s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

Such  borrowed  wealth,  like  fairy  money,  though  it  were 
gold  in  the  hand  from  which  he  received  it,  will  be  but  leaves 
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and  duft  when  it  comes  to  ufe. 


Locke. 


2.  Belonging  to  fairies. 


This  is  the  fairy  land  :  oh,  fpight  of  fpights, 

We  talk  with  goblings,  owls,  and  elvifh  fprights.  Sbakefp. 
Fa'irystone.  n.  f.  [ fairy  andy? one. ]  It  is  found  in  gravel- 
pits,  being  of  an  hemifpherical  figure  ;  hath  five  double  lines 
arifing  from  the  centre  of  its  bafts,  which  meet  in  the  pole. 

Brown's  V ulgar  Err  ours. 

FAITH,  n.  f.  \_foi ,  French  ;  fede,  Italian  ;  faes,  Latin.] 

1.  Belief  of  the  revealed  truths  of  religion. 

The  name  of  faith  being  properly  and  ftriClly  taken,  it 
muft  needs  have  reference  unto  fome  uttered  word,  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  belief.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f  4. 

Faith ,  if  it  have  not  works,  is  dead.  Jam.'ii.  17. 

Vifion  in  the  next  life  is  the  perfecting  of  that  faith  in  this 
life,  or  that  faith  here  is  turned  into  vifion  there,  as  hope  into 
enjoying.  Hammond’s  Pradl.  Catech. 

Then  faith  fhall  fail,  and  holy  hope  fhall  die; 

One  loft  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy.  Prior. 

2.  The  fyftem  of  revealed  truths  held  by  the  Chriftian  church ; 
the  credcnda. 

Felix  heard  Paul  concerning  the  faith.  Adis  xxiv.  24. 

This  is  the  catholick  faith.  Common  Prayer. 

3.  Truft  in  God. 

Faith  is  an  entire  dependence  upon  the  truth,  the  power,  the 
iuftice,  and  the  mercy  of  God ;  which  dependence  will  cer¬ 
tainly  incline  us  to  obey  him  in  all  things.  Saift. 

4.  Tenet  held. 

Which  to  believe  of  her, 

Muft  be  a  faith,  that  reafon,  without  miracle. 

Should  never  plant  in  me.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

4.  Truft  in  the  honefty  or  veracity  of  another. 

6.  Fidelity ;  unlhaken  adherence. 

Her  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains, 

I  fhould  conceal,  and  not  expofe  to  blame 

By  my  complaint.  Miltons  Paradife  Lof,  b.x.  /.  129. 

7.  Honour  ;  locial  confidence. 

f  or  you  alone 

I  broke  my  faith  with  injur’d  Palamon.  Dryd.  Knight’s  Tale. 

5.  Sincerity;  honefty;  veracity. 

Sir,  in  good  faith ,  in  meer  verity.  Shakef.  King  Lear. 
They  are  a  very  froward  generation,  children  in  whom  is 
wo  faith.  Deutr.  xxxii.  20. 

9.  Promife  given. 

I  have  been  forfworn, 

In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov’d.  Shakefpeare. 
FaFthbreach.  n.f.  [faith  anti  breach.]  Breach  of  fidelity  ; 
difloyalty ;  perfidy. 

Now' minutely  revolts  upbraid  his faithbreach-, 

Thofe  he  commands,  move  only  in  command,  ^ 

Nothing  in  love.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

FaFthed.  aelj.  {{tom  faith.]  Honeft;  fincere.  A  word  not 
in  ufe. 

Thou  baftard  !  would  the  repofal 
Of  any  truft,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee, 

Make  thy  words  faith' cl?  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear. 

Fa'ithful.  adj.  [  faith  and  full. ] 
t.  Firm  in  adherence  to  the  truth  of  religion. 
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Tthe  faints  whIch  are  at  Ephefus,  and  the  faithful  in 
Chnftjefus.  Eph.  i.  1. 

Be  t h o u  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 

%  r  1  v  ,  •  *  *«..ii.  .0. 

2"fen  idtrUC  e  J°yaI>  true  to  the  allegiance  or  duty  pro- 

I  have  this  day  receiv’d  a  traitor’s  judgment 
And  by  that  name  muft  die  ;  yet,  heav’n  bear  witnefs. 
And,  it  I  have  a  confidence,  let  it  fink  me, 

Ev’n  as  the  axe  tails,  if  I  be  not  faithful.  Shak.  Hen.  VIII 
So  fpake  the  feraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found  ; 

Among  the  faithlefs,  faithful  only  he.  Milton’s  Parad.  Loft. 

3.  Honeft;  upright;  without  fraud. 

My  fervartt  Mofis  is. faithful  in  all  mine  houfe.  Numb.  xii. 
4-  Obfervant  of  compact  or  promife ;  true  to  his  contract ;  fin- 
cere  ;  veracious. 

Well  l  know  him ; 

Of  eafv  temper,  naturally  good, 

End  faithful  to  his  word.  '  Dryden's  Don  Selaftian. 
faithfully.  adv.  [from faithful] 
i .  With  firm  belief  in  religion. 

2-  With  full  confidence  in  God. 

3.  W  ith  ftrief  adherence  to  duty  and  allegiance. 

His  noble  grace  would  have  fome  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  fo  long 
Have  follow’d  both  my  fortunes  faithfully.  Shakef.  //.VIII, 

4.  Without  failure  of  performance;  honeftly  ;  exadilv. 

It  on  my  wounded  bread  thou  drop  a  tear, 

Think  for  whole  fake  my  breaft  that  wound  did  bear  * 

And  faithfully  my  Jaft  defires  fulfil, 

As  I  perform  my  cruel  father’s  will.  Drvdens  Ovid 

5.  Sincerely  ;  with  ftiong  promifes.  ; 

For  his  own  part,  he  did  faithfully  promife  to  be  ftili  in  the 
king’s  power. .  Bacon’s  H.  VII. 

0.  Honeftly ;  without  fraud,  trick,  or  ambiguity. 

They  fuppofe  the  nature  of  things  to  be  truly  and  faitlf.dk 
fignified  by  their  names,  and  thereupon  believe  as  they  hear,  and 
praaife  as  they  believe.  South’s  Sermons. 

7.  in  ohakejpeare,  according  to  Mr.  Warburton ,  fervently,  per¬ 
haps  rather  confidently;  fteadily.  J 

If  his  occafions  were  not  virtuous, 

I  fhould  not  urge  it  half  fo  faithfully.  Sbakefp.  Timm, 

t  A  jthfulness.  n.f.  [from  faithful.] 

1.  Honefty;  veracity. 

For  there  is  no  faithfulnefs  in  your  mouth;  your  inward 
part  is  .very  wickednefs.  Pf.Wx 

The  band  that  knits  together  and  fupports  all  compa&s,  is 
truth  and  faithfulnefs.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  Adherence  to  duty  ;  loyalty. 

The  fame  zeal  and  faithfulnefs  continues  in  your  blood, 
which  animated  one  of  your  noble  anceftors  to  facrifice  his 
life  in  the  quarrel  of  his  fovereign.  Dryden 

Faithless.  adj.  [{torn  faith.]  J 

1 .  Without  belief  in  the  revealed  truths  of  religion ;  uncon¬ 
verted. 

Whatfoever  our  hearts  be  to  God  and  to  his  truth,  believe 
we,  or  be,  we  as  yet  faithlefs,  for  our  converfion  or  confirma¬ 
tion,  the  force  of  natural  reafon  is  great.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f  g. 

Never  dare  misfortune  crofs  her  foot, 

Unlefs  fhe  doth  it  under  this  excufe, 

That  fhe  is  iflue  to  a  faithlefs  Jew.  Shakef.  Merck,  of  Venice. 

2.  Perfidious;  difloyal;  not  true  to  duty,  profeffion,  promife" 
or  allegiance. 

Borh 

Fell  by  our  firvants,  by  thofe  men  we  lov’d  mod  ; 

A  moft  unnatural  and  faithlefs  firvice.  Sbakefp.  Hen.  VIII. 

So  fpake' the  feraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found; 

Among  the  faithlefs,  faithful  only  he.  Milton’s  Parad.  Loft. 
Faithlessness,  n.  f.  [{tom faithlefs.] 

1.  Treachery;  perfidy. 

2.  Unbelief  as  to  revealed  religion. 

Fa'itour.  n.f.  [faitard,  French  ]  A  fioundrel ;  a  rafial;  a 
mean  fellow  ;  a  poltron.  An  old  word  now  obfolete. 

To  Philemon,  fal {zfaitour,  Philemon, 

I  call  to  pay,  that  I  fo  dearly  bought.  Fairy  Lftueen,  b.  ii. 

Into  new  woes  unweeting  I  was  call, 

By  this  falfe  faitour .  Fairy  ftjuecn,  b.  i.  cant.  4.  fan.  47. 
Fake,  n.f  [Among  feamen.j  A  coil  of  rope.  Harris. 

Falca'de.  n.  f  [t'tom  falx,  faleis,  Latin.J 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  make  falcades,  when  he  throws  himfelf 
upon  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as  in  very  quick  cur¬ 
vets,  which  is  done  in  forming  a  flop,  and  half  a  flop  ;  there¬ 
fore  a  faleade  is  that  aCtion  of  the  haunches  and  of  the  legs, 
which  bend  very  low,  when  you  make  a  flop  and  half  a 
^  ft°P-  Farrier’s  Didt. 

Ia'lcated.  adj.  [ falcatus ,  Latin.]  Hooked ;  bent  like  a 
reaping  hook  or  fiythe. 

The  enlightened  part  of  the  moon  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  fickle,  of  reaping  hook,  which  is  while  fhe  is 
moving  from  the  conjunction  to  the  oppofition,  or  from  the 
new  moon  to  the  full ;  but  from  full  to  a  new  again,  the  en¬ 
lightened  part  appears  gibbous,  and  the  disk  falcated.  Harris. 

Falca'tjon. 
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FaU  action.  7i.  f.  [falcis,  Latin.]  Crook  ednefs ;  form  like 
that  of  a  reaper’s  hook. 

The  locufts  have  antennae,  or  long  horns  before,  with  a 
loner  falcalion  or  forcipated  tail  behind.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 
Fa'lchion.  n.f  [enfs  falcutus ;  in  French  fauchon.]  A  ihort 
crooked  fword  ;  a  cymeter. 

I’ve  feen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  falchion, 

I  would  have  made  them  fkip  :  I  am  old  now.  Sb.  K.  Lear. 

Old  falchions  are  new  temper’d  in  the  fires ; 

The  founding  trumpet  ev’ry  foul  infpires.  Dryden's  JEn. 
What  fighs  and  tears 

Hath  Eugene  caufed  !  how  many  widows  curfe 
His  cleaving  falchion  !  _  Phillips. 

FA'LCON.  n.f.  [ faulcon ,  French;  falconne ,  Italian;  falco, 
Latin.  Credo ,  a  rofro  falcato  five  adunco ,  from  the  falcated  or 
crooked  bill.] 

1 .  A  hawk  trained  for  fport. 

As  Venus’  bird,  the  white,  fwift,  lovely  dove, 

O  !  happy  dove  that  art  compar’d  to  her, 

Doth  on  her  wings  her  utmoft  fwiftnefs  prove, 

Finding  the  gripe  of  falcon  fierce  not  far.  Sidney. 

Air  flops  not  the  high  foaring  of  my  noble  generous  falcon. 

Walton's  Angler. 

Apulian  farms,  for  the  rich  foil  admir’d, 

And  thy  large  fields  where  falcons  may  be  tir’d.  Dryd.  Juv. 

Say,  will  the  falcon ,  {looping  from  above, 

Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  fpare  the  dove  ?  _  Pope. 

2.  A  fort  of  cannon,  whofe  diameter  at  the  bore  is  five  inches 
and  a  quarter,  weight  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  length 
feven  foot,  load  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  (hot  two  inches 
and  a  half  diameter,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  weight.  Harris. 

Fa'lconer.  n.f  [faulconnier,  French.]  One  who  breeds  and 
trains  hawks ;  one  who  follows  the  fport  of  fowling  with 
hawks. 

Hill:!  Romeo,  hift!  O  for  zf alerter's  voice, 

To  lure  this  taiTel  gentle  back  again.  Shak .  Rom.  and  Jul. 
The  univerfal  remedy  was  fwallowing  of  pebbleftones,  in 
imitation  of  falconers  curing  hawks.  Temple. 

I  have  learnt  of  a  falconer  never  to  feed  up  a  hawk,  when 
I  would  have  him  fly.  Dryden's  Don  Sebajlian. 

A  falcner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks ; 

With  her  of  tarfels  and  of  lures  he  talks.  Prior. 

Fa'lconet.  n.f.  [ falconette ,  French.]  A  fort  of  ordnance, 
whofe  diameter  at  the  bore  is  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  weight 
four  hundred  pounds,  length  fix  foot,  load  one  pound  and  a 
quarter,  {hot  fomething  more  than  two  inches  diameter,  and 
one  pound  and  a  quarter  weight.  _  Harris. 

Mahomet  fent  janizaries  and  nimble  footmen,  with  certain 
falconets  and  other  fmall  pieces,  to  take  the  ftreights.  Knolles. 
Fa'ldage.  n.f.  [ faldagium ,  barbarous  Latin.  ]  A  privilege 
which  anciently  feveral  lords  referved  to  themfelves  of  fetting 
up  folds  for  fheep,  in  any  fields  within  their  manors,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  manure  them;  and  this  not  only  with  their  own,  but 
their  tenants  Iheep,  which  they  called  fedia  faldce.  This  fal- 
dage  in  fome  places  they  call  a  foldcourfe,  or  freefold;  and  in 
fome  old  charters  ’tis  called  foldfoca,  that  is,  libertas  folder ,  or 
fa’dagii.  Harris . 

Fa'ldfee.  n.f.  [ fald  and  fee.]  A  compofition  paid  anciently 
by  tenants  for  the  privilege  of  faldage.  Diff. 

FaTding.  n.f.  A  kind  of  coarfe  cloth.  Ditt. 

Fa'ldstool.  n.f.  [fald  or  fold  and  Jlool.]  A  kind  of  ftool 
placed  at  the  fouth-iide  of  the  altar,  at  which  the  kings  of 
England  kneel  at  their  coronation. 

To  FALL.  v.  n.  pret.  I  fell ;  compound  pret.  1  have  fallen , 
or  fain.  [  peallan,  Saxon  ;  fallen ,  German.] 

1.  To  drop  from  a  higher  place. 

Thou  {halt  make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring 
not  blood  upon  thine  houfe,  if  any  man  fall  from  thence.  Deut. 

I  was  walking  in  the  open  fields  ’till  the  night  infenfibly  fell 
upon  me.  Spectator,  N°.  56.5. 

I  {hall  fall 

Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 

And  no  man  fee  me  more.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIU. 

2.  To  drop  from  an  eredf  to  a  prone  pofture. 

Saul  fell  all  along  on  the  earth.  1  Sa.  xxviii.  2Q. 

Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead.  Judg.  v.  27. 
That  is  a  ftep, 

On  which  I  mult  fall  down,  or  elfe  o’erleap  ; 

For  in  my  way  it  lies.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

3.  To  drop  ;  to  be  held  no  longer. 

His  chains/*//  off'  from  his  hands.  Adis  xii.  7. 

4.  To  move  down  any  defcent. 

All  liquid  bodies  are  difFufive;  for  their  parts  being  in  mo¬ 
tion,  have  no  connexion  one  with  another,  but  glide  and  fall 

off  anyway,  as  gravity  and  the  an  pielleththem.  Burnet. 

5.  To  drop  ripe  from  the  tree. 

As  the  leaf  falleth  off  from  the  vine,  and  as  a  falling  fig 
from  the  fig-tree.  ^/.  xxxiv.  4. 

6.  To  pafs  at  the  outlet :  as  a  river. 

Cacfar  therefore  gave  orders  to  build  his  gallies  on  the  Loir, 
and  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

7.  To  be  determined  to  fome  particular  diredion. 


Birds  and  fowls  that  reft  one  foot  to  eafe  the  other,  natu¬ 
rally  lay  their  heads  under  their  wings,  that  the  center  of  gra¬ 
vity  may  fall  upon  the  foot  they  ftand  on.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Princ. 

8.  To  apoftatife;  to  depart  from  faith  or  goodnefs. 

Labour  to  enter  into  that  reft,  left  any  man  fall  after  the 
fame  example  of  unbelief.  Heb.  iv.  n. 

They  brought  fcandal 
To  Ifrael,  diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt 
In  feeble  hearts,  propenfe  enough  before 
To  waver  or  fall  off,  and  join  with  idols.  Milton  s  Agonijl. 

Whether  fome  fpirit  on  holy  purpole  bent, 

Or  fome  fall'n  angel  from  below  broke  loofe. 

Who  comes  with  envious  eyes,  and  curft  intent. 

To  view  this  world  and  its  created  Lord.  Dryden. 

9.  To  die  by  violence. 

God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond’s  fide* 

And  Richard  fall  in  height  of  all  his  pride.  Shak.  Rich.  III. 

If  one  fhould  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf !  Shakefpeare. 

What  other  oath, 

Than  honefty  to  honefty  engag’d  ? 

That  this  {hall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it.  Shak.  Jul.  Ca-far. 

A  thoufand  fhall  fall  at  thy  fide,  and  ten  thoufand  at  thy 
right  hand  ;  but  it  fhall  not  come  nigh  thee.  Pf.  xci.  7. 

Ye  fhall  chafe  your  enemies,  and  they  fhall  fall  before  you 
by  the  fword.  Lev.  xxvi.  7. 

They  not  obeying, 

Incurr’d,  what  could  they  lefs  ?  the  penalty  ; 

And  manifold  in  fin,  deferv’d  to  fall  Milton's  Parad.  Lofl. 

Almon falls,  old  Tyrrheus’  eldeft  care, 

Pierc’d  with  an  arrow  from  the  diftant  war.  Dryden's  An. 

10.  To  come  to  a  fudden  end. 

Thegreatnefs  of  thefe  Irifh  lords  fuddenly  fell  and  vanifhed, 
when  their  oppreffions  and  extortions  were  taken  away.  Davies. 
He  firft  the  fate  of  Caefar  did  foretell, 

And  pity’d  kome,  when  Rome  in  Caefar  fell ; 

In  iron  clouds  conceal’d  the  publick  light, 

And  impious  mortals  fear’d  eternal  night.  Dryd.  Virg.  Geer. 

11.  To  be  degraded  from  an  high  ftation ;  to  fink  into  mean- 
nefs  or  difgrace;  to  be  plunged  into  fudden  mifery. 

They  fhall  fall  among  them  that  fall ;  at  the  time  that  I 
vifit  them  they  fhall  be  caft  down.  Jer.  vi.  15. 

What  can  be  their  bufinefs 

With  a  poor  weak  woman  fall'n  from  favour!  Shak.  //.VIII. 

12.  ’To  decline  from  power  or  empire ;  to  be  overthrown. 

What  men  could  do, 

Is  done  already  :  heaven  and  earth  will  witnefs, 

If  Rome  muft  fall,  that  we  are  innocent.  Addifons  Cato . 

13.  To  enter  into  any  ftate  worfe  than  the  former. 

He  fell  at  difference  with  Ludovico  Sfortia,  who  carried  the 
keys  which  brought  him  in,  and  {hut  him  out.  Bacon's  H.  VII. 

Some  of  the  ableft  painters  taking  precepts  in  too  literal 
a  fenfe,  ha fallen  thereby  into  great  inconveniencies. 

Dryden  s  Dufrefioy. 

14.  To  come  into  any  ftate  of  weaknefs,  terrour,  or  mifery. 
Thefe,  by  obtruding  the  beginning  of  a  change  for  the  en¬ 
tire  work  of  new  life,  will  fall  under  the  former  guilt,  l4amtn. 

One  would  .wonder  how  fo  many  learned  men  could  fall 
into  fo  great  an  abfurdity,  as  to  believe  this  river  could  pre- 
ferve  itfelf  unmixt  with  the  lake.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

The  beft  men  generally  fall  under  the  fevereft  preffures. 

Wake' s  Preparation  for  Death. 

15.  Todecreafe;  to  be  diminifhed. 

From  the  pound  weight,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  the  as  fell  to 
two  ounces  in  the  firft  Punick  war :  when  Hannibal  invaded 
Italy,  to  one  ounce;  then,  by  the  Papirian  law,  to  half  an 
ounce.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

16.  To  ebb;  to  grow  {hallow. 

17.  To  decreafe  in  value;  to  bear  lefs  price. 

When  the  price  of  corn  falleth ,  men  generally  break  no 
more  ground  than  will  fupply  their  own  turn.  Carezv. 

But  now  her  price  is  fall'n.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

His  rents  will  fall,  and  his  income  every  day  leffen,  ’till 
induftry  and  frugality,  joined  to  a  well  ordered  trade,  fhall 
reftore  to  the  kingdom  the  riches  it  had  formerly.  Locke. 

18.  To  fink  ;  not  to  amount  to  the  full. 

The  greatnefs  of.  an  eftate,  in  bulk  and  territory,  doth  fall 
under  meafure ;  and  the  greatnefs  of  finances  and  revenue  doth 
fall  under  computation.  Bacon,  Ejfay  30. 

1  9.  To  be  rcje&ed  ;  to  become  null. 

This  book  muft  ftand  or  fall  with  thee ;  not  by  any  opinion 
I  have  of  it,  but  thy  own.  Locke. 

20.  To  decline  from  violence  to  calmnefs,  from  intenfenefs  to 
remiffion. 

He  was  ftirr’d, 

And  fomething  fpoke  in  choler,  ill  and  hafty ; 

But  he  fell  to  himfelf  again,  and  Iweetly 

In  all  the  reft  fhew’d  a  moft  noble  patience.  Shakef  //.VIII. 

At  length  her  fury  fell,  her  foaming  ceas’d  ; 

And  ebbing  in  her  foul,  the  god  decreas’d.  Dryden's  &n. 

21.  To  enter  into  any  new  ftate  of  the  body  or  mind. 
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In  fweet  mufick  is  fuch  art. 

Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart, 

tail  afleep,  or  hearing  die.  Shake/.  Henry  VIII 

Solyman,  chafed  with  the  lofs  of  his  gallies  and  heft  foi- 
diers,  and  with  the  double  injury  done  unto  him  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  fell  into  fuch  a  rage  that  he  curfed  Barbaroll'a.  Knolles. 

When  about  twenty,  upon  the  falfenefs  of  a  lover  fhe 
fell  diftraflcd 

A  fpark  like  thee,  of  the  man-killing  trade, 

Fell  fick  ;  and  thus  to  his  phylician  faid  : 

Methinks  I  am  not  right  in  ev’ry  part, 

I  feel  a  kind  of  trembling  at  my  heart; 

My  pulfe  unequal,  and  my  breath  is  ftrong  ; 

Betides  a  filthy  furr  upon  my  tongue.  Dryden’s  Per f  Sat. 
Ann  have  you  known  none  in  health  who  have  pitied  you  ; 
and  behold,  they  are  gone  before  you,  even  fince  you  fell  into 
this  diftemper  ?  lake’s  Preparation  for  Death. 

He  led  calmly,  and  with  all  the  eafinefs  of  a  man  faliinv 

a(kepD  .  Atttrbury. 

rortius  himfelf  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me, 

As  if  he  mourn’d  his' rival’s  ill  fuccefs.  Addiforis  Cato. 

For  as  his  own  bright  image  he  furvey’d, 

He/*// in  love  with  the.fantaftick  Ihade.  Addif.  Ovid  Met. 

I  fell  in  love  with  the  chara&er  of  Pomponius  Atticus  :  I 
Jonged  to  imitate  him.  Blount  to  Pope. 

22.  To  finx  into  an  air  of  difcontent  or  dejeClion. 

,  ^  thou  perfuade  thyfelf  that  they  fhall  not  be  taken,  let 

not  thy  countenance  fall:  I  have  fpoken  it,  and  none  of  my 
words  fhall  be  in  vain.  Judith  vi.  9. 

If  you  have  any  other  requeft  to  make,  hide  it  not;  for  ye 
fhall  find  we  will  not  make  your  countenance  to  fall  by  the 
anfwer  ye  fhall  receive.  Bacon  s  New  Atlantis. 

Syphax,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone  ; 

I  have  obferv’d  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen , 

O’ercaft  with  gloomy  cares  and  difcontent.  Addifons  Cato. 
23*  F°  fink  below  fomething  in  comparifon. 

Fame  of  thy  beauty  and  thy  youth, 

Among  the  reft,  me  hither  brought : 

Finding  this  fame  fall  Ihort  of  truth, 

Made  me  flay  longer  than  I  thought.  Waller. 

24.  To  happen  ;  to  befall. 

For  fuch  things  as  do  fall  fcarce  once  in  many  ages,  it  did 
fufficc  to  take  fuch  order  as  was  requifite  when  they  fell.  Hook. 

Oft  it  falls  out,  that  while  one  thinks  too  much  of  his 
doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  effe&  of  this  thinking.  Sidney,  b.  i. 

A  long  advertent  and  deliberate  conncxing  of  consequents, 
which  falls  not  in  the  common  road  of  ordinary  men.  Hale. 

Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you. 

Be  content  and  feek  no  new.  Shake/.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

If  the  worft  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope,  I  fhall  make  fhift 
to  go  without  him.  Shakefpeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

O,  how  feeble  is  man’s  power. 

That  if  good  fortune  fall. 

Cannot  add  another  hour, 

Nor  a  loft  hour  recall !  Donne. 

Since  both  cannot  poflefs  what  both  purfue, 

I’m  griev’d,  my  friend,  the  chance  fhould/// on  you.  Dry. 
I  had  more  leilure,  and  difpofition,  than  have  fince  fallen 
to  my  (hare.  Swift. 

25.  To  come  by  chance;  to  light  on. 

I  have  two  boys 

Seek  Percy  and  thyfelf  about  the  field  ; 

But  feeing  thou////  on  me  fo  luckily, 

I  will  aftay  thee.  Shakefpew e' s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

The  Romans///  upon  this  model  by  chance,  but  the  Spar¬ 
tans  by  thought  and  defign.  Swift. 

2 6.  To  come  in  a  ftated  method. 

The  odd  hours  at  the  end  of  the  folar  year,  are  not  indeed 
fully  fix,  but  are  deficient  to'  44" ;  which  deficiency,  in  134 
years,  collected,  amounts  to  a  whole  day  :  and  hence  may  be 
y  feen  the  reafon  why  the  vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  Nicene  council///  upon  the  21ft  of  March,  falls  now 
about  ten  days  fooner.  Didder  on  Time. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  fubjeCl  to  lav  down  the  rules  of 
odes.  Felton  on  the  Clajjicks. 

27.  To  come  unexpectedly . 

I  am  fallen  upcn  the  mention  of  mercuries.  Boyle. 

It  happened  this  evening  that  we  fell  into  a  very  pleafing 
walk,  at  a  diftance  from  his  houfe.  Addifons  Spectator , 

25.  To  begin  any  thing  with  ardour  and  vehemence. 

The  king  underftanding  of  their  adventure,  fuddenly  falls 
to  take  pride  in  making  much  of  them  with  infinite  praifes. 

Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Each  of  us  fell  in  praife  of  our  country  miftreftes.  Sbakefp. 
And  the  mixt  multitude  fell  a  lulling.  Num.  ii.  4. 

It  is  better  to  found  a  perfon  afar  oft',  than  to  fall  upon  the 
point  at  firft;  except  yoif  mean  to  furprize.him  by  fome  fhort 
qu  eft  ion.  Bacon ,  Effay  48. 

When  a  horfe  is  hungry,  and  comes  to  a  good  pafture,  he 
falls  to  his  food  immediately.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

They  fell  to  blows,  infomuch  that  the  Argonauts  flew  the 
moftpartof  theDeliones,  with  their  king  Cyzicus.  L'Ejlr. 
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2  9  Fo  handle  or  treat  directly. 

We  mull  immediately///  into  our  fubject,  and  treat  every 
part  of  it  in  a  lively  manner.  Addiforis  Spectator,  N°.  124. 
30.  1  o  come  vindictively  :  as  a  punifhment. 

There///  wrath  for  it  againft  Ifrael.  2  Chron.  xv.  9. 

3.  I  o  co  me  by  any  mifchance  to  any  new  pofleftor. 

I  he  11  out  biftiop  could  not  well  brook  that  his  province 
fhould  ///  into  their  hands,  Knolles’ s  Hijtory  of  the  Turks. 
32.  i  o  drop  or  pafs  by  carelefnefs  or  imprudence. 

Ulyfles  let  no  partial  favours  fall. 

The  people’s  parent,  he  protected  all.  Pope's  Odyffey,  b.  iv. 
Some  expreffions fell  from  him,  not  very  favourable  to  the 
'  people  of  Ireland.  Swift. 

33*  1  o  come  forcibly  and  irrefiftibly. 

Fear/// on  them  all.  Aflsxix.  17. 

A  kind  refrefhing  fleep  is  fallen  upon  him  : 

I  faw  him  ftretcht  at  eafe,  his  fancy  loft 
In  pleafing  dreams.  Addifons  Cato. 

34. /To  become  the  property  of  anyone  by  lot,  chance,  inhe¬ 
ritance,  or  othervvife. 

All  the  lands,  which  will  fall  to  her  majcfty  thereabouts, 
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It  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 

Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  oft'.  Shake/.  K.  Lear. 

Then  ’tis  moft  like  . 

The  Sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth.  Shake/  Macbeth. 

After  the  flood,  arts  to  Chaldea ///; 

T  he  father  of  the  faithful  there  did  dwell. 

Who  both  their  parent  and  inftrudor  was.’  Denham : 

\  ou  {hall  fee  a  great  eftate  fall  to  you,  which  you  would 
have  loft  the  relilh  of,  had  you  known  yourfelf  born  to  it. 

Addiforis  Sptflator,  N°.  123. 

If  to  her  fhare  fome  female  errours  fall, 

I.ook  on  her  face,  and  you’d  forget  them  all.  Pope. 

_  1°  .their  fpiritual  and  temporal  courts  the  \dho\xr falls  to  their 
vicars-general,  fecretariqs,  proCtors,  apparitors  and  fenefchals. 

Swift’s  Confider ations  on  two  Bills. 

35.  Tolanguifh;  to  grow  faint. 

Their  hopes  or  fears  tor  the  common  caufe  rofe  or  fell  with 
yout  lordfhip  s  intereft.  Addijon’s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

36.  To  be  born;  to  be  yeaned. 

Lambs  muft  have  care  taken  of  them  at  their  firft  falling , 
ell'e,.  while  they  are  weak,  the  crows  and  magpies  will  be  apt 
to  pick  out  their  eyes.  Mortimer's  Hufbandry. 

37.  do  F ali»  away.  To  grow  lean. 

Watery  vegetables  are  proper,  and  fiflh  rather  than  flefh :  in 
a  ^*et  people  commonly///  away.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet , 

38.  1  0  Fall  away.  To  revolt;  to  change  allegiance. 

The  fugitives  fell  away  to  the  king  of  babylon.  2  Kings  xxv» 

39.  To  Fall  away.  Toapoftatife;  to  fink  into  wickednefs. 

Thefe  for  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of  temptation  fall 

away ■  Luke  v iii.  13. 

Say  not  thou  it  is  through  the  Lord  that  I  fell  away ;  for 
thou  oughteft  not  to  do  the  things  that  he  hateth.  Eceluf.  xv. 

The  old  giants  fell  away  in  the  ftrength  of  their  foolifh- 

ne^s*  Eceluf  xvi. 

40.  To  Fall  away.  To  perifh  ;  to  be  loft. 

Still  propagate  ;  for  flill  they///  away ; 

Tis  prudence  to  prevent  th’  entire  decay.  Dryd.  Virg.  Geo. 

How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  foul, 
which  is  capable  of  fuch  immenfe  perfections,  and  of  receiving- 
new  improvement  to  all  eternity,  fhall///  away  into  nothing, 
almoft  as  icon  as  it  is  created  ?  Addijon  s  Spectator,  N°.  1 1  i. 

41.  To  Fall  away.  To  decline  gradually;  to  fade ;  to  lan- 
guifh. 

In  a  curious  brede  of  needlework  one  colour  falls  away  by 
fuch  juft  degiees,  and  another  nfes  fo  infenfibly,  that  we  fee 
the  variety,  without  being  able  to  diftinguifh  the  total  vanifh- 
mg  of  the  one  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  other.  Addifon. 

42.  Top  aii.  back.  To  fail  of  a  promife  or  purpnfe. 

We  have  often  fallen  back  from  our  resolutions.  Taylor. 

43-  1  °  Fall  back.  To  recede;  to  give  away. 

44.  To  Fall  down.  [ down  is  Sometimes  added  to  fall,  though  it 
adds  little  to  the  Signification.]  To  proftrate  himfelf  in  ado¬ 
ration. 

All  kings  fhall  fall  down  before  him  ;  all  nations  fhall  ferve 
him-  Pf.  lxxii.  1 1 . 

Shall  \  fall  down  to  the  ftock  of  a  tree?  Ij.  xliv.  19. 

45.  To  h  all  down.  'To  fink;  not  to  ftand. 

As  fhe  was  fpeaking,  Die  fell  down  for  faintnefs.  Ejlh.  xv. 

Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth  ;  the  yawning  wound 

Gufh’d  out  a  purple  itream,  and  ftain’d  the  ground.  Dry  den. 

46.  1 0  Fall  down.  To  bend  as  a  fuppliant. 

They  fhall  fall  down  unto  thee;  they  fhall  make  fupplica- 
tion  unto  thee.  If  xlv.  14. 

47.  To  Fall /  <?/«.  To  revolt;  to  depart  from  adherence. 

Clarence 

Is  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI. 

The  emperor  being  much  folicited  by  the  Scots  not  to  be  a 
help  to  ruin  their  kingdom,  fell  by  degrees  from  the  king  of 
Engtand.  Hayward. 
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48.  To  Fall*  in.  ToconcuV;  to  coincide. 

Objections  fall  in  here,  and  are  the  cleared  and  mod  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  of  the  truth.  IVoodward' s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

His  reafonings  in  this  chapter  feem  to  fa  l  in  with  each 
other ;  yet,  upon  a  clofer  examination,  we  fhall  find  them 
propofed  with  great  variety  and  didin£tion.  Atterbury. 

Any  {ingle  paper  that  falls  in  with  the  popular  tade,  and 
pleafes  more  than  ordinary,  brings  one  in  a  great  return  of 
letters.  Addifon' s  Spectator,  N  .  48?. 

When  the  war  was  begun,  there  foon  fell  in  other  inci¬ 
dents  at  home,  which  made  the  continuance  of  it  necef- 
fary.  Swift. 

49.  To  comply;  to  yield  to. 

Our  fine  young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of 
the  graver  fort.  S'edlator ,  N°.  5  36. 

■  It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation,  which  is  thus  given 
to  change,  when  they  have  a  fovereign  that  is  prone  to  fall  in 
with  all  the  turns  and  veerings  of  the  people,  /iddifons  Freeh. 

You  will  find  it  difficult  to  perfuade  learned  men  to  fall  in 
with  your  projects.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

That  prince  applied  himfelf  fird  to  the  church  of  England  ; 
and,  upon  their  refufa  to  fail  in  with  his  meafures,  made  the 
like  advances  to  the  difienters.  Swift. 

50.  To  Fall  off.  I  o  feparate  ;  to  be  broken. 

Love  cools,  friendflnpyh//'  of  ,  brothers  divide ;  in  cities, 
mutinies;  in  countries,  difeord.  Shakef  King  Lear. 

31.  To  Fall  ff.  Toperifh;  to  die  away. 

Languages  need  recruits  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  words 
that  are  continually  fall  n 7  rff  through  difufe.  Fe  ton. 

5?.  To  Fall  off.  To  apodatife ;  to  revolt;  to  forfake. 

Oh,  Hamlet,  what  a  fa  ling  off  was  there!  Shah.  Ham!. 
Revolted  Mortimer? 

. — He  never  did  fall  off,  my  fovereign  liege, 

But  by  the  chance  of  war.  shakefpeare' s  Hen'yVL .  p.  i. 
They,  accudomed  to  afford  at  other  times  either  filence  or 
fliort  adent  to  what  he  did  purpofe,  did  then  fall  off  and  for¬ 
fake  him.  Hayward. 

What  caufe , 

Mov’d  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  {fate, 

Favour’d  of  heav’n  fo  highly,  to  fall  off 

From  their  Creator,  and  tranfgrels  his  will  ?  Milt.  P.  LrJl. 

As  for  thofe  captive  tribes,  themfelves 
Who  wrought  their  own  captivity,  fell  off 
From  God  to  worfhip  calves.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft. 

Were  I  always  grave,  one  half  of  my  readers  would  fall  off 
from  me.  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N°.  17 9* 

53.  To  Fall  on.  To  begin  eagerly  to  do  any  thing. 

Some  coarfe  cold  fallad  is  before  thee  fet ; 

Bread  with  the  bran  perhaps,  and  broken  meat; 

Fall  on,  and  try  thy  appetite  to  eat.  Dryden  s  Perf.  Sat. 

54.  To  Fall  on.  To  make  an  adault;  to  begin  the  attack. 
They  fell  on,  I  made  good  my  place :  at  length  they  came 

to  tld  broomdaff  with  me  ;  i  defied  ’em  dill.  Shak.  HenN III. 
Fall  on,  fall  on,  and  hear  him  not ; 

But  fpare  his  perfon  for  his  father’s  fake.  Drycl.  Span.  Fryar. 

Draw  all ;  and  when  I  give  the  word  fall  on  Oedipus. 
He  pretends,  amongd  the  red,  to  quarrel  with  me,  to  have 
fallen  foul  on  priefthood.  1  Dryden  s  Fables,  Pref. 

55.  ToF  all  over.  To  revolt;  to  defert  from  one  fide  to  the 
other. 

And  do’d  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 

Thou  wear  a  lion’s  hide  !  doff  it,  forfhame. 

And  hang  a  calve’s  fkin  on  thofe  recreant  limbs.  Sh.  K  John. 

56.  To  Fall  out.  To  quarrel;  to  jar;  to  grow  contentious. 
Little  needed  thofe  proofs  to  one  who  would  have ja  len  out 

with  herfelf,  rather  than  make  any  conje&ures  to  Zelmane’s 
fpeeches.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

How  fell  you  out,  fay  that  ? 

—No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy. 

Than  1  and  fuch  a  knave.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood. 

Seeking  fweet  favours  for  this  hateful  fool, 

I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her  Shakefpeare. 

The  cedar,  by  the  indigation  of  the  loyal  ids,  fell  cut  with 
the  homebians,  who  had  eletded  him  to  be  their  king.  Hitvel. 
A  foul  exafperated  in  ills,  falls  out 
With  every  thing,  its  fr. end,  itfelf.  Addifon  s  Cato. 

It  ha-  been  my  misfortune  to  live  among  quarrelfome  neigh¬ 
bours  :  there  is  but  one  thing  can  make  us  Jail  out,  and  that  is 
the  inheritance  of  lord  Strut’s  edate.  Arluthnot's  'John  Bull. 

57.  To  Fall  out.  To  happen  ;  to  befall. 

Who  think  you  is  my  Dorus  fallen  out  to  be  ?  Sidney. 

Now',  for  the  mod  part,  it  fo  falleth  out ,  touching  things 
which  generally  are  received,  that  although  in  themfelves  they 
be  mod  certain,  yet,  becaufemen  prefume  them  granted  of  all, 
we  are  hardlied  able  to  bring  proof  of  their  certainty.  Hooker. 
it  fo  fell  out ,  that  certain  players 
We  o’er-rode  on  the  way  ;  of  thofe  wc  told  him.  Shakefp. 

Yet  fo  it  may  Jail  cut ,  be.caufe  their  end 
Is  hate,  not  help  to  me.  Miltons  Agonifes. 

There  fell  out  a  bloody  quarrel  betwixt  the  frogs  and  the 
mice.  HEjirangc,  Fable  4 1 . 
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If  it  fo  fall  out  that  thou  art  miferable  for  ever,  thou  had: 
no  reafon  to  be  furprifed,  as  if  fome  unexpected  thing  had 
happened.  cl  Ulotfon ,  Sermon  5 . 

;8.  Lo  Fall  to.  To  begin  eagerly  to  eat. 

The  men  were  falhion’d  in  a  larger  mould, 

The  women  fit  for  labour,  big  and  bold ; 

Gigantick  hinds,  as  foon  as  work  was  done. 

To  their  ‘huge  pots  of  boiling  pulfe  would  run  ; 

Fall  t>,  with  eager  joy,  on  homely  food.  Dryden  s  fuven. 

59.  To  Fall  to.  To  apply  himfelf  to. 

They  would  needs  Jail  to  the  practice  of  thofe  virtues  which 
they  before  learned.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

I  know  thee  not,  old  man  ;  fall  to  thy  prayers  : 

Flow  ill  w'hite  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jefier  !  Shak.  H.  V. 
Flaving  been  brought  up  an  idle  horfeboy,  he  will  never 
after  fab  t  labour  ;  but  is  only  made  fit  for  the  halter.  Spenjer. 

They  fell  to  railing  money  under  pretence  of  the  relief  of 
Ireland.  Clarendon. 

My  lady  falls  to  play  :  fo  bad  her  chance, 

Fie  mud  repair  it.  Pope's  Euff. 

60.  To  Fall  under.  To  be  fubjeCt  to;  to  become  the  objcCt 
of. 

We  know  the  effects  of  heat  will  be  fuch  as  will  fcarce  fall 
under  the  conceit  of  man,  if  the  force  of  it  be  altogether 
kept  in.  Bacon  s  Natural  h  iJF>r ",  N-.  99. 

Thofe  things  which  are  wholly  in  the  choice  of  another, 
fall  under  our  deliberation.  Tay.Ms  Ri  le  of  living  hoy. 

The  idea  of  the  painter  and  the  fculptor  is  undouDtedly 
that  perfeCt  and  e  celient  example  of  the  mind,  by  imitation 
of  which  imagined  form  all  things  are  reprefented,  which  fall 
under  human  fight.  Dryden  s  L  ufrejnoy. 

61.  To  Fall  under.  To  be  ranged  with  ;  to  be  reckoned  with. 
No  rules  that  relate  to  paitoral  can  affeCt  the  Georgicks, 

which  Jail  under  that  clafs  of  poetry  which  confids  in  giving 
plain  indruCtions  to  the  reader.  Addifon  on  the  Georgicks. 

62.  ToF  all  ^pon.  Toattack;  to  invade;  to  adault. 

Auria  falling  upon  thefc  gallies,  had  with  them  a  cruel  and 
deadly  fight.  Knolles. 

An  infeCtion  in  a  town  fird  falls  upon  children,  weak  con- 
ditutions,  or  thofe  that  are  fubjeCt  to  other  difeafes ;  but, 
fpreading  further,  feizes  upon  the  mod  healthy.  Temple. 

Man  falls  upon  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way;  not  a 
berry  or  a  mufhrome  can  efcape  him.  Addifor’s  Spectator . 

To  get  rid  of  fools  and  fcoundrels  was  one  part  of  my  de- 
fign  in  falling  upon  thefe  authors.  Pope  to  Swift. 

63.  ToF  all  upon.  To  attempt. 

I  do  not  intend  to  fall  upon  nice  philofophical  difquifitions 
about  the  nature  of  time.  Holder  on  Time. 

64.  ToF  ALL  up  on.  To  rufh  againd. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  dorm  bears  upon  the  whole  fpe- 
cies,  we  ar e  falling  foul  upon  one  another.  Addifon s  Spectator. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  general  words  of  which  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  afeertain  or  detail  the  full  fignification.  It  re'ains  in 
mod  of  its  fenfes  fome  part  of  its  primit  ve  meaning,  and 
implies  either  literally  or  figuratively  defeent,  violence,  or  fud- 
dennefs.  Jn  many  of  its  fenfes  it  is  oppofed  to  rife  j  but  ill 
others  has  no  counterpart,  or  correlative. 

To  Fall.  v.  a. 

1.  Fodrop;  to  let  fall. 

To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 

And  fall  thy  edgelefs  fword,  defpair  and  die.  Shak.  Rich.  III. 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman’s  tears. 

Each  drop,  {he  falls ,  would  prove  a  crocodile.  Shak.  Cthello. 
Draw  together ; 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like. 

To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempejl. 

1  am  willing  to  Jail  this  argument :  ’tis  free  for  every  man 
to  write  or  not  to  write  in  verfe,  as  he  thinks  it  is  or  is  not 
his  talent,  or  as  he  imagines  the  audience  will  receive  it.  Dryd. 

2.  To  fink;  to  deprefs. 

If  a  man  would  endeavour  to  raife  or  fall  his  voice  dill  by 
half  notes,  like  the  dops  of  a  lute,  or  by  whole  notes  alone 
without  halfs,  as  far  as  an  eight,  he  will  net  be  able  to  frame 
his  voice  unto  it.  Bacon  s  Aatural  Hijtory. 

3.  To  diminidi  in  value;  to  let  fink  in  price. 

Upon  ledening  intered  to  four  per  cent,  you  fall  the  price  of 
your  native  commodities,  or  leden  your  trade,  or  elfe  prevent 
not  the  high  ufe  Locke. 

4.  To  yean ;  to  bring  forth. 

They  then  conceiving,  did  in  yeaning  time 
Fall  party-colour  d  lambs,  and  thofe  were  Jacob’s.  Shakefp. 
Fall.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  dropping  from  on  high. 

High  o’er  their  heads  a  mould  ring  rock  is  plac  d. 

That  promifes  a  fall,  and  fliakes  at  ev  ry  blad.  Dryd.  JFn. 

2.  The  aCt  of  tumbling  from  an  ereCf  polture. 

I  faw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly  ;  and  when  he  caught 

it,  he  let  it  go  again,  and  after  it  again  ;  and  over  and  over  he 
comes,  and  up  again,  and  caught  it  again  ;  or  whether  his fall 
enraged  him,  or  how  it  was,  he  did  fo  fet  his  teeth,  and  did 
tear  it.  Shakefpeare' s  Ctriolanus. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  violence  fufFered  in  dropping  from,  on  high. 

My  fon  coming  into  his  marriage-chamber,  happened  to 
have  a  fall,  and  died.  2  Ejdr.  x.  48. 

Spirit  of  wine,  mingled  with  common  water,  if  the  firft 
fall  be  broken,  by  means  of  a  fop,  or  otherwife,  ftayeth 
above;  and  if  once  mingled,  it  lcvercth  not  again,  as  oil 
doth.  Bacon’s  Ph)f  Rem. 

A  fever  or  fall  may  take  away  my  reafon.  Locke : 

Some  were  hurt  with  the  falls  they  got  by  leaping  upon  the 
ground.  Gulliver’s  ‘Travels. 

4.  Death  ;  overthrow  ;  deftru&ion  incurred. 

Wail  his  fall. 

Whom  I  myfelf  ftruck  down.  Shakef  Macbeth. 

Our  fathers  were  given  to  the  fword,  and  fur  a  fpoil,  and 
had  a  great  fall  before  our  enemies.  Judith  viii.  9. 

I  will  begin  to  pray  for  myfelf  and  for  them  ;  for  I  fee  the 
falls  of  us  that  dwell  in  the  land.  2  Ejdr.  viii.  17. 

5.  Ruin  ;  diflclution. 

Paul’s,  the  late  theme  of  fuch  a  mufe,  whofe  flight 
Has  bravely  reach’d  and  foar’d  above  thy  height; 

Now  {halt  thou  (land  though  fword,  or  time,  or  fire; 

Or  zeal  more  fierce  than  they,  thy  fall  confpire.  Denham. 

6.  Downfal ;  lofs  of  greatnefs  ;  decleniion  from  eminence  ;  de¬ 
gradation  ;  {fate  of  being  depofed  from  a  high  ftation;  plunge 
from  happinefs  or  greatnefs  into  mifery  or  meannefs. 

Her  memory  ferved  as  an  accufer  of  her  change,  ar.d  her 
own  handwriting  was  there  to  bear  teftimony  againft  her 
fall.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Perhaps  thou  talk’ll  of  me,  and  do’ft  enquire 
Of  my  reffraint ;  why  here  I  live  alone; 

And  pitieft  this  my  miferable  fall.  Daniel’s  Civil  War. 

He,  carelefs  now  of  int’reft,  fame,  or  fate. 

Perhaps  forgets  that  Oxford  e’er  was  great ; 

Or  deeming  meaneft  what  we  greatelf  call. 

Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall.  Pope  to  Parncl. 

n.  Declenfion  of  greatnefs,  power,  or  dominion. 

’Till  the  empire  came  to  be  fettled  in  Charles  the  Great, 
the  fall  of  the  Romans  huge  dominion  concurring  with  other 
univerfal  evils,  caufed  thofe  times  to  be  days  of  much  afflic¬ 
tion  and  trouble  throughout  the  world*.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  J.  41: 
8.  Diminution  ;  decreafe  of  price. 

That  the  improvement  of  Ireland  is  the  principal  caufe 
why  our  lands  in  purchafe  rife  not,  as  naturally  they  fhould, 
with  the  fall  of  our  intereft,  appears  evidently  from  the  efFedf 
the  fall  of  intereft  hath  had  upon  houfes  in  London.  Child. 
g.  Declination  or  diminution  of  found ;  cadence ;  clofe  of 
muficlc. 

That  ftrain  again  ;  it  had  a  dying  fall: 

O,  it  came  o’er  my  ear,  like  the  fweet  South 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  v.olets. 

Stealing  and  giving  odours.  Shakefp.  7 ivelfth  Night. 

How  fweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  filence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night. 

At  ev’ry  fall  fmoothing  the  raven  down 

Of  darknefs  ’till  it  fmil’d  !  Milton. 

10.  Declivity  ;  fteep  defeent. 

Waters  when  beat  upon  the  fnore,  or  ftraitned,  as  the  falls 
of  bridges,  or  dafhed  againft  themfelves  by  winds,  give  a 
roaring  noife.  Bacons  Natural Hijlory ,  N°.  115. 

11.  Cataradl ;  cafcade  ;  rufh  of  water  down  a  fteep  place. 

There  will  we  lit  upon  the  rocks, 

And  fee  the  fhepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  {hallow  rivers,  to  whofe  falls 

Melodious  birds  fing  madrigals.  Shakefpeare. 

A  whiffling  wind,  or  a  melodious  noife  of  birds  among  the 
fpreading  branches,  or  a  pleafing  fall  of  water  running  vio¬ 
lently,  thefe  things  made  them  to  fwoon  for  fear.  Wifd.  xvii. 
Down  through  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls 
The  cryftal  ftreams  defeend  in  murm ’ring  falls.  Dryd.  Virg. 

The  fwain,  in  barren  deferrs,  with  furprize 
Sees  lilies  fpring,  and  fudden  verdure  rife  ; 

And  ftarts,  amidft  the  thirfty  wilds,  to  hear 
N ew falls  of  wateV  murm’ring  in  his  ear.  Popes  Meffah. 

Now  under  hanging  mountains, 

Befide  the  falls  of  fountains. 

He  makes  his  moan  ; 

And  calls  her  ghoft. 

For  ever,  ever,  ever  loft  !  P ope  s  St.  Cecilia. 

12.  The  outlet  of  a  current  into  any  other  water. 

Before  the  fall  of  the  Po  into  the  gulph,  it  receives  into  its 
channel  the  moft  confiderable  rivers  of  Piedmont,  Milan,  and 
the  reft  of  Lombardy.  Addifon’ s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

13.  Autumn;  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  the  time  when  the  leaves 
drop  from  the  trees. 

What  crowds  of  patients  the  town-dodfor  kills. 

Or  how  laft  fall  he  rais’d  the  weekly  bills.  Dryden  s  Juven. 
14 •  Any  thing  that  falls  in  great  quantities. 

Upon  a  great  fall  of  rain  the  current  carried  away  a  huge 
•  heap  of  apples,  S  L’Efhange. 

1  The  a£t  of  felling  or  cutting  down  :  as,  the  fall  of  timber . 
FALLACIOUS,  adj.  [fallax,  Latin;  fallacieux,  French. J 
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•  f 

1.  Producing  miftake  ;  fophiftical.  It  is  never  ufed  of  men,  bu£ 
of  writings,  proportions,  or  things. 

They  believed  and  aflented  to  things  neither  evident  nor 
certain,  nor  yet  fo  much  as  probable,  but  adtually  falfe  and 
fallacious  ;  fuch  as  were  the  abfurd  dodtrines  and  {lories  of 
their  rabbies.  South’s  Sermons * 

2.  Deceitful ;  mocking  expectation. 

Soon  as  the  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit. 

That  with  exhilerating  vapour  bland 
About  their  fpirits  had  play’d,  and  in  mo  ft  pow’rs 
Made  err,  was  now  exhal’d.  Milton’s  Puradife  Lofl,  b.  ix. 
Falfe  philofophy  infpires 

Fallacious  hope.  Milton. 

Fall  a7c  10 c  sly.  adv.  [from  fallacious .]  Sophiftically  ;  with 
purpofe  to  deceive;  with  unfound  rfeafoning 

We  fhal!  fo  far  encourage  contradiction,  as  to  promife  not 
to  oppofe  any  pen  that  {hall  fallacioufy  refute  us.  Brown. 

W e  have  ffecn  how fallacioujiy  the  author  has  ftated  the  caufe, 
by  fuppofing  that  nothing  but  unlimited  mercy,  or  unlimited 
punifhment,  are  the  methods  that  can  be  made  ufe  of.  AddiJ. 
Fallaciousness,  n.  f.  [from  fallacious .]  'Pendency  to  de- 
•  ceive  ;  inconclufivenefs. 

Fa'lLacy.  n.  f.  [fallacia,  Latin  ;  fa'lace,  French.]  Sophifm; 
logical  artifice  ;  deceit;  deceitful  argument ;  delulbry  mode  of 
ratiocination. 

Moft  princes  make  themfelves  another  thing  from  the 
people  by  a  fallacy  of  argument,  thinking  themfelves  moft 
kings  when  the  fubjecl:  is  moft  bafely  fubjedted.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

'  Until  I  know  this  fure  uncertainty. 

I’ll  entertain  the  favour’d  fallacy.  Shak.  Comedy  of  Errours. 

It  were  a  mere  fallacy,  and  mi  ftaking  to  alcribe  that  to  the 
force  of  imagination  upon  another  body,  which  is  but  the 
force  of  imagination  upon  the  proper  body.  Bacon’ s  Na.  Hifl. 

All  men,  who  can  fee  an  inch  before  them,  may  eafily  de¬ 
tect  grofs  fallacies.  Dryden. 

Falliei'lit  v.  n.f.  [from fallible.']  Liablenefs  to  be  deceived; 
uncertainty  ;  poflibility  of  errour. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  fallibility  in  the  teftimony  of  men; 
yet  there  are  fome  things  we  may  be  almoft  as  certain  of  as 
that  the  fun  {bines,  or  that  five  twenties  make  an  hundred. 

Watts’s  Logick. 

FA'LLIBLE.  adj.  [ fal'o,  Latin.]  Liable  to  errour;  fuch 
as  may  be  deceived. 

Do  not  falfify  your  refolution  with  hopes  that  ar e  fallible  : 
to-morrow  you  muft  die.  Shakefp.  Mcafu  e for  Meajure. 

Fie  that  creates  to  himfelf  thoufands  of  little  hopes,  uncer¬ 
tain  in  the  promife,  fallible  in  the  event,  and  depending  upon 
a  thoufand  circumftances,  fhall  often  fail  in  his  expectations. 

Taylors  Rule  of  living  holy. 
Our  intellectual  or  rational  powers  need  fome  afliftance, 
becaufe  they  are  fo  frail  send  fallible  in  the  prefe.nt  ftate.  Watts. 
Falling,  n.f.  [from  fall,  j  Indentings  oppofed  to  promi¬ 
nence. 

It  {hows  the  nofe  and  eyebrows,  with  the  feveral  promi¬ 
nencies  and  fallings  in  of  the  features,  much  more  diftindtly 
than  any  other  kind  of  figure.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 
Fa'llingsickness.  n.f  [fall  and  ficknefs.']  The  epilepfy  ; 
a  difeafe  in  which  the  patient  is  without  any  warning  deprived 
at  once  of  his  fenfes,  and  falls  down. 

Did  Casfar  fwoon? — He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and 
foam’d  at  mouth,  and  was  fpeechlefs.  —  He  hath  the  falling- 
f  chiefs.  Shakefpeare’ s  Julius  Ccefar. 

The  dogfifher  is  good  againft  the  failin'- ficknefs.  Walton. 

FA'LLOW.  adj.  [palepe,  Saxon.] 

1.  Pale  red,  or  pale  yellow. 

How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  fir  ? 

I  heard  fay,  he  was  out-run  at  Cotfale.  Shakefpeare. 

The  king,  who  was  excefiively  affedted  to  hunting,  had  a 
great  defire  to  make  a  great  park  for  red  as  well  as  fallow  deer 
between  Richmond  and  Hampton-court.  Clarendon. 

2.  Unfowed ;  left  to  reft  after  the  years  of  tillage.  [Suppofed 
to  be  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  naked  ground.] 

The  ridges  of  the  fallow  field  lay  traverfed,  fo  as  the  Eng- 
lifii  muft  crofs  them  in  prefenting  the  charge.’  Hayward. 

3.  Plowed,  but  not  fowed;  plowed  as  prepared  for  a  fecond 
aration. 

Her  predeceffors,  in  their  courfe  of  government,  did  but 
fometimes  caft  up  the  ground  ;  and  fo  leaving  it  fallow ;  it  be¬ 
came  quickly  overgrown  with  weeds.  Flswel’s  V real  Forrefi . 

4.  Unplowed;  uncultivated. 

Her  fallow  lees 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 

Doth  root  upon.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  V. 

5.  Unoccupied  ;  neglected. 

Shall  faints  in  civil  bloodfhed  wallow 
Of  faints,  and  let  the  caufe  lie  fallow.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  c.  2. 
Fallow,  n.f  [from  the  adjedtive.] 

I.  Ground  plowed  in  order  to  be  plowed  again. 

The  plowing  of  fallows  is  a  very  great  benefit  to  land. 

Mortimer’ s  Husbandry. 
They  are  the  beft  ploughs  to  plow  up  Summer  fallow  with. 

•  Mortimer’ s  Husband'  y. 

7  2.  Ground 
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i.  Ground  lying  at  reft. 

Within  an  ancient  foreft’s  ample  verge. 

There  ftands  a  lonely  but  a  healthful  dwelling, 

Built  for  convenience,  and  the  ufe  of  life  ; 

Around  it  fallows ,  meads,  and  paftures  fair, 

A  little  garden,  and  a  limpid  brook, 

By  nature’s  own  contrivance  feems  difpos’d.  Row's  J.  Shore. 
To  Fallow,  v.  n.  To  plow  in  order  to  a  fecond  plowing. 
Begin  to  plow  up  fallows :  this  fir  ft.  fallowing  ought  to  be 
very  fhallow.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

But  the  ground  ought  to  be  well  plowed  and  fallowed  the 
Summer  before.  Mortimer . 

Fa'l  lowness,  n. f  [from fallow.]  Barrennefs;  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  bearing  fruit. 

Like  one,  who,  in  her  third  widowhood,  doth  profefs 
Herfelf  a  nun,  ty’d  to  retirednefs, 

S’  affe&s  my  mufe  now  a  cha f allown efs.  Donne . 

FALSE,  adj.  [ falfus ,  Latin;  faux,  fauffe,  French.] 

1.  Not  morally  true;  expreffing  that  which  is  not  thought. 

•Innocence  (hall  make 
Falfe  accufation  blufh,  and  tyranny 

Tremble  at  patience.  Shakefieare’s  Winter's  Tale. 

There  are  falfe  witneffes  among  men.  L' EJl range. 

2.  Not  phyfically  true  j  conceiving  that  which  does  not  exift. 

For  how  can  that  be  falfe,  which  ev’ry  tongue 
Of  ev’ry  mortal  man  affirms  for  true  ? 

Which  truth  hath  in  all  ages  been  foftrong, 

As,  loadftone  like,  all  hearts  it  ever  drew.  Davies. 

A  farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotefque  is  in  a  picture  : 
the  perlons  and  a£Hon  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatural,  and  the 
manners  falfe  j  that  is,  inconfifting  with  the  charatlers  of 
mankind.  Dry  den’s  Dufrefnoy. 

3.  Suppofitious  ;  fuccedaneous. 

Take  a  veffel,  and  make  a  falfe  bottom  of  coarfe  canvafs ; 
fill  it  with  earth  above  the  canvafs.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

4.  Deceiving  expectation. 

The  heart  of  man  looks  fair  to  the  eye ;  but  when  we 
come  to  lay  any  weight  upon’t,  the  ground  is  falfe  under  us. 

L’EJlrange ,  Fable  54. 

5.  Not  agreeable  to  rule,  or  propriety. 

Now,  fy  upon  my^^i? French;  by  mine  honour,  in  true 
Englifh,  I  love  thee,  Kate.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Henry  V . 

6.  Nothoneft;  not  juft. 

What  thou  would’ft  highly, 

That  thou  would’ft  holily j  would'ft  not  play  falfe. 

And  yet  would’ft:  wrongly  win.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

The  true  prince  may,  for  recreation  fake,  prove  a  falfe 
thief;  for  the  poor  abufes  of  the  times  want  countenance. 

Sbakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 
Men  are  fpunges,  which,  to  pour  out,  receive ; 

Who  know  falfe  play,  rather  than  lofe,  deceive.  Dome. 

7.  Treacherous;  perfidious;  traiterous ;  deceitful;  hollow. 

I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  falfe,  deceitful, 

Sudden,  malicious,  fmacking  of  ev’ry  fin 

That  has  a  name.  Sbakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Falfe  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand.  Sbakefpeare. 
A  man  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  truft  of  his  perfon, 
in  making  him  his  chamberlain  ;  this  man,  no  ways  difgraced, 
no  ways  difcontent,  no  ways  put  in  fear,  turns  falfe  unto 
him.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

So  haft  thou  cheated  Thefeus  with  a  wile, 

Againft  thy  vow,  returning  to  beguile 
Under  a  borrow’d  name  ;  as  fafe  to  me, 

So  falfe  thou  art  to  him  who  let  thee  free.  Dryden. 

The  ladies  will  make  a  numerous  party  againft  him,  for 
'otwiv  falfe  to  love  in  forfaking  Dido.  Dryd.  Virg.  /En .  Ded. 

8.  Counterfeit;  hypocritical;  not  real. 

Fafe  tears  true  pity  moves:  the  king  commands 
To  loofe  his  fetters.  Dryden’ s  /. En .  b.  ii. 

g.  In  all  thefe  fenfes  true  is  the  word  oppofed. 

To  False,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  violate  by  failure  of  veracity. 

Is’t  not  enough  that  to  this  lady  mild, 

Thou  falfed  haft  thy  faith  with  perjury.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

2.  To  deceive. 

Fair  feemly  pleafance  each  to  other  makes, 

With  goodly  purpofes  there  as  they  fit ; 

And  in  his  falfed  fancy  he,  her  takes 
To  be  the  fairelt  wight  that  lived  yet.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.. 
To  defeat;  to  balk;  to  (hilt ;  to  evade,  as  fencers  commonly 
do. 

But,  Guyon,  in  the  heat  of  all  his  ftrife. 

Was  wary  wife,  and  clofely  did  await 

Advantage,  whilft  his  foe  did  rage  moft  rile ; 

Sometimes  athwart,  fometimes  he  ftrook  him  ftrait, 

And  falfed  oft  his  blows  t’  illude  him  with  fuch  bait.  F.  Qu. 
t.  T.  his  word  is  now  out  of  ufe. 

False  hea'rted.  adj.  [ fafe  and  heart. ] 

I.  Treacherous ;  perfidious;  deceitful;  hollow. 

I  he  traitorous  or  treacherous,  who  have  milled  others, 
are  feverely  punilhed  ;  and  the  neutrals  and falfeheartcd  friends 
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and  followers,  who  have  flarted  afide  like  a  broken  bow,  he 
noted.  Bacon’s  Advice  to.Viliiers. 

Falsehood,  n.  f  [fro m falfe.] 

1.  Want  of  truth;  want  of  veracity. 

All  deception  in  the  courle  of  life  is,  indeed,  nothing  elfe 
but  a  lie  reduced  to  practice,  and  fafebood  palling  from  words 
to  things.  South’s  Sermons. 

1;  Want  of  honefty  ;  treachery;  deceitfulnefs ;  perfidy. 

3.  A  lie  ;  a  falfe  afiertion. 

Fa'lsely.  advi  [from fafe .] 

1.  Contrarily  to  truth  ;  not  truly. 

Simeon  and  Levi  fpake  not  only  faljely  but  infidioufly,  nay 
hypocritically,  abuling  profelytes  and  religion.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

Already  were  the  Belgians  on  our  coaft, 

Whole  fleet  more  mighty  every  day  became 

By  late  fuccefs,  which  they  did  falfely  boaft. 

And  now  by  firft  appearing  feem’d  to  claim.  Dryd. Ann  Mir. 

Tell  him,  1  did  in  vain  his  brother  move. 

And  yet  lie  falfely  faid  he  was  in  love ;  • 

Falfely ;  for  had  he  truly  lov’d,  at  leaft 
He  would  have  giv’n  one  day  to  my  requeft.  Dryd.  Aureng. 
Such  as  are  treated  ill,  and  upbraided  faljely,  find  out  an 
intimate  friend  that  will  hear  their  complaints,  and  endeavour 
to  footh  their  fecret  refentments.  Addijons  Spectator. 

2  Erroneoufly  ;  by  miftake. 

He  knows  that  to  be  inconvenient  which  we  falfely  think 
convenient  for  us.  Smalridge’s  Sermons. 

3.  Perfidioufly;  treaqheroufly ;  deceitfully. 

Fa'lseness.  n.f  [from faljc.~\ 

r.  Contrariety  to  truth. 

2.  Want  of  veracity  ;  violation  of  promife. 

Suppofe  the  reverfe  of  virtue  were  folemnly  enabled,  and 
the  pra£fice  of  fraud  and  rapine,  and  perjury  and  falfenefs  to 
a  man’s  word,  and  all  vice  were  eftablilhed  by  a  law,  would 
that  which  we  now  call  vice  gain  the  reputation  of  virtue,  and 
that  which  we  now  call  virtue  grow  odious  to  human  na¬ 
ture  ?  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  3. 

3.  Duplicity;  deceit;  double  dealing. 

Piety  is  oppofed  to  hypocrify  and  infincerity,  and  ?8\  falfe¬ 
nefs  or  foulnefs  of  intentions,  efpecially  to  perfonated  devo¬ 
tion.  Hammond’s  Fundamentals. 

4.  Treachery;  perfidy;  traltoroufnefs. 

King  Richard  might  create  a  perfeeft  guefs. 

That  great  Northumberland,  then  falfe  to  him. 

Would  of  that  feed  grow  to  a  greater  falfenefs.  Shak.  H.  IV . 
The  prince  is  in  no  danger  of  being  betrayed  by  the  falfe¬ 
nefs,  or  cheated  by  the  avarice  of  fuch  a  fervant.  Rogers. 

FaVser.'  n.  f.  [from  falfe.~\  A  deceiver ;  an  hypocrite.  Now 
obfolete. 

Such  end  had  the  kid  ;  for  he  would  weaned  be 
Of  craft  coloured  with  fimplicity ; 

And  fuch  end,  pardie,  does  all  them  remain. 

That  of  fuch  falfers  friendfhip  been  fain.  Spenfers  B  a  ft  crals. 

Falsifia'ele.  adv.  [from  faljify.']  Liable  to  be  counter¬ 
feited  or  corrupted. 

Falsification,  n.f  [falfification,  French,  fr  m faljify .] 

1.  The  act  of  counterfeiting  any  thing  fo  as  to  make  it  appear 
what  it  is  not. 

Concerning  the  word  of  God,  whether  it  be  by  mifeon- 
ftrudtion  of  the  fenfe,  or  by  falfification  of  the  words,  witting¬ 
ly  to  endeavour  that  any  thing  may  feem  divine  which  is  not, 
is  very  plainly  to  abufe,  and  even  to  faliify  Divine  evidence, 
which  injury,  offered  but  unto  men,  is  molt  worthily  counted 
heinous.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f.  5. 

To  counterfeit  the  dead  image  of  a  king  in  his  coin  is  an 
high  offence;  but  to  counterfeit  the  living  image  of  a  king  in 
his  perfon,  exceedeth  all  falfifications ;  except  it  fhould  be  that 
of  a  Mahomet,  that  counterfeits  divine  honour.  Bacon. 

2.  Confutation. 

The  poet  invents  this  fiction  to  prevent  pofterity  frciyt 
fearching  after  this  iile,  and  to  preferve  his  ftory  jrom  detection 
of  falfification.  Notes  on  the  Gdyjfey. 

Fa'lsifier.  n.f.  [from  falfify.] 

1.  One  that  counterfeits ;  one  that  makes  any  thing  to  feem 
what  it  is  not. 

It  happens  in  theories  built  on  too  obvious  or  too  few  ex¬ 
periments,  what  happens  to  fi.lfifiers  of  coin  ;  for  counterfeit 
money  will  endure  fome  one  proof,  others  another,  but  none 
of  them  all  proofs.  Boyle. 

2.  A  liar;  one  that  contrives  falfhoods 

Boafters  are  naturally  falff.crs,  and  the  people,  of  all  others, 
that  put  their  fnains  the  worlt  together.  L’Ef  range’s  dalles. 

To  Fa'lsify.  v.  a.  [  falfifie  ,  French.  ] 

1.  To  counterfeit;  to  forge;  to  produce  fomething  for  that 
which  in  reality  it  is  not. 

We  cannot  excufe  that  church,  which  either  through  cor¬ 
rupt  tranflations  of  Scripture,  deliverefh,  inftead  of  divine 
lpeeches,  any  thing  repugnant  unto  that  which  God  fpcak- 
eth  ;  or,  through  falfified  additions,  propofeth  that  to  the 
people  of  God  as  Scripture  which  is  in  truth  no  Scripture. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  fi  1 9. 

The  Irifli  bards  ufe  to  forge  and  faljify  every  thing  as  they 
lift,  to  pleafe  or  difpleale  any  man.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 
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2.  To  confute;  to  prove  falfe. 

Our  Saviour’s  prophecy  (lands  good  in  the  deftruciion  of 
the  temple,  and  thediflolution  of  thejewifh  oeconomy,  when 
Jews  and  Pagans  united  all  their  endeavours,  under  Julian  the 
apod  ate,  to  baffle  and  falfify  the  predidion.  Addifon. 

3.  To  violate;  to  break  by  falfehood. 

It  flu'll  be  thy  work,  thy  (hameful  work,  which  is  in  thy 
power  to  (bun,  to  make  him  live  to  fee  thy  faith  falfified,  and 
his  bed  defiled.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

He  {uAtiettiy  falfified  his  faith,,  and  villainoufiy  (lew  Stlymes 
the  king,  as  he  was  bathing  himfelf,  miftrufting  nothing  lefs 
than  the  falfehood  of  the  pvrate.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

This  fuperadds  treachery  to  all  the  other  peftilent  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  crime ;  ’tis  the  falftfying  the  mod  important 
truir.  Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  To  pierce  ;  to  run  through. 

i‘is  cred  is  raflvd  away,  his  ample  (hield 
Is  fa  Iffy  d ,  and  round  with  jav’lins  fill’d.  Dryden’ s  Mn. 

Of  ti'.is  word  Mr.  Dryden  writes  thus.  My  friends  quar¬ 
relled  at  the  word  faffed,  as  an  innovation  in  our  language. 
The  tad  is  cor.feffed ;  for  I  remember  not  to  have  read  it  in 
any  Engiifh  author  ;  though  perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  Spen- 
'  fer  s  Fairy  Queen.  But  fuppofe  it  be  not  there  :  why  am  I 
forbidden  to  borrow  from  the  Italian,  a  polifhed  language,  the 
word  which  is  wanting  in  my  native  tongue?  Horace  has 
given  us  a  rule  for  coining  words,  fi  grcrco  fonte  cadant,  efpe- 
cially  when  other  words  are  joined  with  them  which  explain 
the  fenfe.  I  ufe  the  word  faffy,  in  this  place,  to  mean  that 
the  (hield  of  Turnus  was  not  of  proof  againd  the  fpears  and 
javelins  of  the  Trojans,  which  had  pierced  it  through  and 
through  in  many  places.  The  words  which  accompany  this 
new  one,  makes  my  meaning  plain  : 

Ada  fi  r  TJ.bergo  d'  Ambi  era  perfetto , 

Che  mai  poter  falfarlo  in  neffurn  canto.  Ariodo,  cant.  xxvi. 
Falfar  cannot  otherwife  be  turned  than  by  faffed ;  for  his 
(hield  was  fafed,  is  not  Engiifh.  I  might  indeed  have  con¬ 
tented  myfelf  with  faying  his  (hield  was  pierced,  and  bored, 
and  duck  with  javelins.  Dryden. 

Dryden,  with  ail  this  effort,  was  not  able  to  naturalife  the 
new  iignification,  which  I  have  never  feen  copied,  except 
once  bv  fome  obfeure  namelefs  writer,  and  which  indeed  de- 
ferves  not  to  be  received. 

To  Falsify,  v.  n.  To  tell  lies;  to  violate  truth. 

This  point  have  we  gained,  that  it  is  abfolutely  and  uni- 
verfally  unlawful  to  lie  and  falfify.  South’s  Sermons. 

Fa'lsity.  n.  f  [faftas,  Latin.  J 

1.  Falfehood  ;  contrariety  to  truth. 

Neither  are  they  able  to  break  through  thofe  errours, 
wherein  they  are  fo  determinately  fettled,  that  they  pay  unto 
fafity  the  whole  fum  of  whatfoever  love  is  owing  unto  God’s 
truth.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f  49. 

Can  vou  on  him  fuels  fa  ft ties  obtrude  ? 

And  as  a  mortal  the  mod  wife  delude  ?  Sandys’s  Paraphrafe. 
Probability  does  not  properly  make  any  alteration,  either  in 
the  truth  or  fafity  of  things  ;  but  only  imports  a  different  de¬ 
gree  of  their  clearnefs  or  appearance  to  the  underdanding. 

South's  Sermons. 

2.  A  !ve  ;  an  errour ;  a  falfe  affertion  or  pofition. 

That  Danubius  arifeth  from  the  Pyrenean  hills,  that  the 
earth  is  higher  towards  the  North,  are  opinions  truly  charged 
on  Aridotle  by  the  redorer  of  Epicurus,  and  all  eafily  con¬ 
futable  fafities.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  20. 

ToFA'LTER.  v.n.  [  f altar ,  to  be  wanting,  Spanilh  ;  vault- 
tur ,  a  dammerer,  Iflandick,  which  is  probably  a  word  from 
the  fame  radical. J 

1.  To  hefitate  in  the  utterance  of  words. 

With  faltering  tongue,  and  trembling  ev’ry  vein, 

Tell  on,'  quoth  (he.  Fairy  fjuccn,  b.  i. 

The  pale  affiftants  on  each  other  flar’d, 

With  gaping  mouths  for  iffuing  words  prepar’d  ; 

The  flill-born  founds  upon  the  palate  hung, 

And  dv’d  bn  perfect  on  the  fait’ ring  tongue.  Dryden. 

He  changes,  gods  !  and  falters  at  the  queflion  : 

His  fears,  his  words,  his  looks  declare  him  guilty.  Smith. 

2.  To  fail  in  any  act  of  the  body. 

This  earth  (hall  have  a  feeling  ;  and  thefe  flones 
Prove  armed  foldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  fa  ter  under  foul  rebellious  arms.  Shakef.  Richard  II. 

3.  To  fail  in  any  a£l  of  the  underdanding. 

How  far  ideots  arc  concerned  in  the  want  or  weaknefs  of 
any  or  ail  faculties,  an  c;;a£l  obfervation  of  their  feveral  ways 
of  faltering  would  difeover.  ’  Locke. 

To  Falter,  v  a.  Tofdt;  to  cleanfe.  This  word  feems  to 
be  merely  ruftick  or  provincial. 

Barley  for  malt  muft  be  bold,  dry,  fweet,  and  clean  faltered 
from  foulnefs,  feeds  and  oats.  Mortimers  Husbandry. 

Fa'i.tkr.in’cly.  adv.  [  from  falter.  J  With  hefitation  ;  with 
difficulty  ;  with  feeblenefs. 

ToFa'mblr  v.  a.  [  f  inder ,  Daniflr  J  To  hefitate  in  the 
fptcch.  I  hi,  word  i  find  only  in  Skinner. 

FAME.  n.  f.  [  fama,  Latin  ;  (pxy.co,  D orick.j 

1.  Celebrity  :  renown.  2 
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The  houife  to  be  builded  for  the  Lord  mud  be  exceeding 
magnifical,  of  fame  and  of  glory  throughout  all  countries. 

1  Chro.  xxii.  5. 

The  defire  of  fame  will  not  differ  endowments  to  lie  ufe- 
lefs.  Addifon’ s  Spectator. 

What  is  this  fame,  for  which  we  thoughts  employ, 

The  owner’s  wife,  which  other  men  enjoy?  Pope. 

2.  Report;  rumour. 

We  have  heard  the  fame  of  him,  and  all  that  he  did  in 
Egypt.  r  J0f  ix.  9. 

I  (hall  (Lew  what  are  true  fames.  Bacon. 

Fa'mf.d.  adj.  [  from  fame.  J  Renowned;  celebrated;  much 
talked  of. 

He  is fam’d  for  mildnefs,  peace  and  prayer.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

He  purpofes  to  feek  the  Clarian  god,  1 

Avoiding  Delphos,  his  more  fam’d  abode,  > 

Since  Pldegyan  robbers  made  unfafe  the  road.  Dryden.  J 
Ariftides  was  an  Athenian  philofopher,  famed  for  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  wifdom  ;  but  converted  to  Chriftianity.  Addifon. 

Fa'meless.  adj.  [from  fame .]  Without  fame;  without  re- 
no  wn. 

Then  let  me,  famelefs ,  love  the  fields  and  woods, 

The  fruitful  water’d  vales  and  running  floods.  May's  Virgil. 

FAMILIAR,  adj.  [ farniliaris ,  Latin.] 

x.  Domeftick;  relating  to  a  family. 

They  rang e  familiar  to  the  dome.  Pope. 

2.  Affable;  not  formal ;  eafy  in  converfation. 

Be  thou  familiar ,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.  Shak.  Hamlet. 
Be  not  too  familiar  with  Poins  ;  for  he  mifufes  thy  favours 
fo  much,  that  he  fwears  thou  art  to  marry  his  After  Nell.  Shak. 

3.  Unceremonious;  free,  as  among  perfons  long  acquainted. 

Kalandar  (freight  thought  he  law  his  niece  Parthenia,  and 
was  about  in  fuch  familiar  fort  to  have  fpoken  unto  her ;  but 
(he,  in  grave  and  honourable  manner,  gave  him  to  underftand 
that  he  was  miftaken.  Sidney. 

4.  Well  known;  brought  into  knowledge  by  frequent  practice 
or  cuftom. 

I  fee  not  how  the  Scripture  could  be  poflibly  made  familiar 
unto  all,  unlefs  far  more  (hould  be  read  in  the  people’s  hear¬ 
ing  than  by  a  fermon  can  be  opened.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f.  ll. 

Let  us  chufe  fuch  limbs  of  noble  counfel. 

That  the  great  body  of  our  (late  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  beft  govern’d  nation ; 

That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  he 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us.  Shakef.  Henry  IV. 

Our  fweet 

Recefs,  and  only  confolation  left 

Familiar  to  our  eyes  !  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xi. 

One  idea  which  is  familiar  to  the  mind,  connected  with 
others  which  are  new  and  ftrange,  will  bring  thofe  new  ideas 
into  eafy  remembrance.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

5.  Wei!  acquainted  with  ;  accuftomed  ;  habituated  by  cuftom. 

Or  chang’d  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conform’d 
In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 
Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain.  Milton’ s  P.  Lojl. 
Thefenfes  at  firft  let  in  particular  ideas;  and  the  mind,  by 
degrees,  growmgfamiliar  with  fome  of  them,  they  are  lodged 
in  the  memory,  and  names  got  to  them.  Locke. 

He  was  amazed  how  fo  impotent  and  groveling  an  infedl 
as  I  could  entertain  fuch  inhuman  ideas,  and  in  fo  familiar  a 
manner,  as  to  appear  wholly  unmoved  at  all  the  feenes  of 
blood  and  defolation.  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Patient  permit  the  fadly-pleafing  drain  ; 

Familiar  now  with  grief,  your  tears  refrain.  Pope’ sOdyffey. 

6.  Common  ;  frequent. 

To  a  wrong  hypothefis,  may  be  reduced  the  errors 
that  may  be  occafioned  by  a  true  hypothefis,  but  not  rightly 
underftood  :  there  is  nothing  more  familiar  than  this.  Locke. 

7.  Eafy ;  unconftrained. 

He  unreins 

His  mufe,  and  fports  in  loofe familiar  drains;  Addifon. 

8.  Too  nearly  acquainted.  ' 

A  poor  man  found  a  prieft  familiar  with  his  wife,  and  be- 
caufe  he  fpake  it  abroad,  and  could  not  prove  it,  the  pried: 
fued  him  for  defamation.  Camden. 

Fa'miliar.  n. f 

1.  An  intimate  ;  one  long  acquainted. 

The  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar.  Shakefp. 
When  he  finds  himfelf  avoided  and  neglected  by  his  fami¬ 
liars,  this  affedls  him.  Rogers ,  Sermon  10. 

2.  A  demon  fuppofed  to  attend  at  call. 

Love  is  a  familiar  ;  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  love.  Shakefp. 

Familia'rit  y.  n.J.  [familiarite,  French,  from  familiar  d\ 

1 .  Eafinefs  of  converfation  ;  omiffion  of  ceremony  ;  affability. 

2.  Acquaintance ;  habitude. 

We  contract  at  laft  fuch  an  intimacy  and  familiarity  with 
them,  as  makes  it  difficult  and  irkfome  for  us  to  call  off  our 
minds.  Atterlury  s  Sermons. 

3.  Eafy  intercourfe, 

They  fay  any  mortals  may  enjoy  the  mod  intimate  familia¬ 
rities  with  thefe  gentle  fpitits.  Pope. 
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To  Familiarize,  v.  a.  [familiarifer,  French.  ] 

1.  To  make  familiar ;  to  make  cafy  by  habitude. 

2.  To  bring  down  from  a  ftate  of  diftant  fuperiority. 

The  genius  fmiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  compaflion  and 
affability  that  familiarized  him  to  my  imagination,  and  at  once 
difpelled  all  fear  and  apprehenfions.  Addifons  Spectator. 

Fa'miliarly.  adv.  [from familiar.] 

1.  Unceremonioufly ;  with  freedom  like  that  of  long  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Becaufe  that  I  familiarly  fometimes 
Do  ufe  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you. 

Your  faweinefs  will  jeft  upon  my  love.  Shak.  Corned,  of  Err. 
He  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt  as  if  he  had 
been  fworn  brother  to  him ;  and  I’ll  be  fworn  he  never  faw 
him  but  once  in  the  Tiltyard,  and  then  he  broke  his  head.  Sb. 

The  governour  came  to  us,  and,  after  falutations,  faid  fami¬ 
liarly ,  that  he  was  come  to  vifit  us,  and  called  for  a  chair  and 
fat  him  down.  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis. 

2.  Commonly;  frequently;  with  the  unconcernednefs  or  eafi- 
nefs  of  long  habitude  or  acquaintance. 

Leffer  mills  and  fogs  than  thofe  which  covered  Greece  with 
fo  long  darknefs,  do  familiarly  prefent  our  fenfes  with  as  great 
alterations  in  the  fun  and  moon.  Raleigh’s  Hijl.  of  the  IVorld. 

3.  Eafily ;  without  folemnity ;  without  formality. 

Horace  Hill  charms  with  graceful  negligence, 

And  without  method  talks  us  into  fenfe  ; 

Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 

The  trueft  notions  in  the  eafieft  way.  Pope’s  Eff.  on  Critic. 

FAMI'LLE.  en  famille ,  French.  In  a  family  way;  do- 
meftically. 

Deluded  mortals,  whom  the  great 
Chufe  for  companions  tete  a  tete ; 

Who  at  their  dinners,  en  famille , 

Get  leave  to  fit  whene’er  you  will.  Swift. 

Fa'mily.  n.  f  [ familia ,  Latin;  famille,  French.] 

1 .  Thofe  who  live  in  the  fame  houfe ;  houfehold. 

The  night  made  little  impreflion  on  myfelf ;  but  I  cannot 
anfwer  for  my  whole  family ;  for  my  wife  prevailed  on  me  to 
take  fomewhat.  Swift. 

2.  Thofe  that  defeend  from  one  common  progenitor ;  a  race ;  a 
tribe  ;  a  generation. 

3.  Aclafs;  a  tribe;  a  fpecies. 

There  be  two  great  families  of  things,  fulphureous  and 
mercurial,  inflammable  and  not  inflammable,  mature  and 
crude,  oily  and  watry.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijl  or y,  N°,  354. 

Fa'mine.  n.f  [famine,  French  ;  fames ,  Latin.]  Scarcity  of 
food  ;  dearth  ;  diftrefs  for  want  of  victuals. 

Our  caftle’s  ftrength 

Will  laugh  a  fiege  to  fcorn  :  here  let  them  lie, 

’Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up.  Sbakef  Macbeth. 
Famines  have  not  been  of  late  obferved,  partly  becaufe  of 
the  induftry  of  mankind,  partly  by  thofe  fupplies  that  come 
by  fea  .to  countries  in  want,  but  principally  by  the  goodnefs 
.  of  God.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

This  city  never  felt  a  fiege  before. 

But  from  the  lake  receiv’d  its  daily  {lore ; 

Which  now  flint  up,  and  millions  crowded  here. 

Famine  will  foon  in  multitudes  appear.  Dryd.  Indian  Emp. 
I  o  FA'MISH.  v.  a.  [from  fames ,  Latin  ;  famis ,  old  French,] 
To  kill  with  hunger;  to  ftarve ;  to  deftroy  by  want  of  food. 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famijh  me  ?  Shake fpeare. 

The  pains  of  famijh’ d  Tantalus  he’ll  feel. 

And  Sifyphus,  that  labours  up  the  hill 
The  rowling  rock  in  vain  ;  and  curft  Ixion’s  wheel.  Dryd. 
I  o  kill  by  deprivation  or  denial  of  any  thing  neeeffary  to 
life. 
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Thin  air 

Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  grofs. 

And  famijh  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread.  Milt.  P.  Lo/l. 
T  o  Fa'mish.  v.  n.  To  die  of  hunger. 

You  are  all  refolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famijh.  Sh.  Coriol. 
Fa'mishment.  n.f.  [from  famijh.]  The  pain  of  hunger; 
want  of  food. 

Apicius,  thou  did’ft  on  thy  gut  beftow 
Full  ninety  millions  ;  yet,  when  this  was  fpent. 

Ten  millions  ftill  remain’d  to  thee  ;  which  thou. 

Fearing  to  fuffer  thirft  and  famijhment , 

In  poifon’d  potion  drank’ft.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

Famo'sit  y.  n.f  [from  famous.]  Renown;  celebrity.  Dili, 
Fa'mous.  adj.  [ fameux ,  French;  famofus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Renowned;  celebrated;  much  talked  of  and  praifed. 

Henry  the  fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long ; 

England  ne’er  loft  a  king  of  fo  much  worth.  Shak.  Hen .VI. 
There  rofe  up  before  Mofes  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes 
of  the  affembly,  famous  in  the  congregation,  men  of  re¬ 
nown.  Nutp.  xvi.  2. 

She  became  famous  among  women ;  for  they  had  executed 
judgment  upon  her.  Ezek.  xxiii.  10. 

Pyreius  was  only  famous  for  counterfeiting  all  bafe  things; 
as  earthen  pitchers,  a  fcullery,  rogues  together  by  the  ears, 
and  fwine  tumbling  in  the  mire ;  whereupon  hewasfirnamed 
Rupographus.  *  Ptacham  on  Drawing. 


I  fliall  be  nam’d  among  the  fam'ufejl 
Of  women,  fung  at  folemn  feftivals.  Milton  s  Agonijles. 
Many,  befides  myfelf,  have  heard  our  famous  Waller  own, 
that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  from  the  Godfrey 
of  Bulloign,  which  was  turned  intoEnglifh  bv  Mr.  Fairfax. 

Dryden’s  Fables ,  Dedication. 

2.  It  has  fometimes  a  middle  fignification,  and  imports  fame 
whether  for  good  or  ill. 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pyrates, 

Make  the  fea  ferve  them.  Shakejp.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 
Fa'mously.  adv.  [from famous.]  With  great  renown ;  with 
great  celebration. 

Then  this  land  was  famoufy  enriched 
With  politick  grave  counfel ;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  hts  grace.  Shakef.  Rich.  IIL 
They  looked  on  the  particulars  as  things  famoufly  fpoken  of, 
and  believed,  and  worthy  to  be  recorded  and  read.  Grew’s  Cof. 
Fa'mousness.  n.f.  [from  famous.]  Celebrity;  great  fame. 
FAN.  n.f.  [ vannus ,  Latin.] 

1.  An  inftrument  ufed  by  ladies  to  move  the  air  and  cool 
themfelves. 

With  fcarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  brav’ry. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  with  all  this  knav’ry.  Sbakef. 

Flavia,  the  leaft  and  flighteft  toy 
Can  with  refiftlefs  art  employ  : 

In  other  hands  the  fan  would  prove 
An  engine  of  fmall  force  in  love; 

But  fhe,  with  fuch  an  air  and  mien. 

Not  to  be  told  or  fafely  feen, 

DireCts  its  wanton  motions  fo, 

That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid’s  bow  ; 

Gives  coolnefs  to  the  matchlefs  dame, 

T o  every  other  breaft  a  flame.  Atterbury. 

The  modeft  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more. 

And  virgins  fmil’d  at  what  they  blufh’d  before.  Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  fpread  out  like  a  woman’s  fan  into  a  triangle  with 
a  broad  bafe. 

As  a  peacock  and  crane  were  in  company,  the  peacock 
fpread  his  tail,  and  challenged  the  other  to  (hew  him  fuch  a 
fan  of  feathers.  L’ EJlrange. 

3.  The  inftrument  by  which  the  chaff  is  blown  away  when  corn 
is  winnowed.  [Van,  French.] 

Flaile,  ftrawfork,  and  rake  with  a  fan  that  is  ftrong.  Tuff. 
Affes  fliall  eat  clean  provender,  winnowed  with  the  {hovel 
and  with  the  fan.  If.  xxx.  24. 

In  the  wind  and  tempeft  of  fortune’s  frown, 

DiftinCtion,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan. 

Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away.  Shak.  Trail,  and  Cr. 
For  the  cleanfing  of  corn  is  commonly  ufed  either  a  wicker- 
fan,  or  a  fan  with  fails.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

4.  Any  thing  by  which  the  air  is  moved  ;  wings. 

The  pris’ner  with  a  fpring  from  prifon  broke  ; 

Then  ftretch’d  his  feather’d  fans  with  all  his  might, 

And  to  the  neighb’ring  maple  wing’d  his  flight.  Dr^den. 

5.  An  inftrument  to  raife  the  fire. 

Nature  worketh  in  us  all  a  love  to  our  own  counfels :  the 
contradiction  of  others  is  a  fan  to  inflame  that  love.  Hooker. 
To  Fan.  v.  a. 

1.  To  cool  or  recreate  with  a  fan. 

She  was  fanned  into  {lumbers  by  her  flaves.  Spectator. 

2.  To  ventilate;  to  affeCt  by  air  put  in  motion. 

Let  every  feeble  humour  fhake  your  hearts ; 

Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 

Fan  you  into  defpair.  Shakefpeare’s  Coriolanus. 

The  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  Iky, 

And  fan  our  people  cold.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

The  air 

Floats  as  they  pafs,  fann’d  with  unnumber’d  plumes: 

From  branch  to  branch  the  fmaller  birds  with  fong 
Solac’d  the  woods,  and  fpread  their  painted  wings, 

’Till  ev’n.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vii.  /.  432. 

The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bofom  blows  ; 

To  meet  th z  fanning  wind  the  bofom  rofe : 

The  fanning  wind  and  purling  ftreams  continue  her  repofe. 

Dry  den’ s  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 


And  now  his  ftiorter  breath,  with  fultry  air. 

Pants  on  her  neck,  and  fans  her  parting  hair.  Ptye. 

3.  To  feparate,  as  by  winnowing. 

I  have  collected  fome  few,  therein  fanning  the  old,  not 
omitting  any.  Bacon’s  Apophthegms. 

Not  fo  the  wicked  ;  but  as  chaff,  which,  fann’d. 

The  wind  drives,  fo  the  wicked  {hall  not  Hand 
In  judgment.  Milton. 

Fana'ticism.  n.f  [from  fanatick.]  Enthufiafm ;  religious 
frenzy. 

A  church  wbofc  doCtrines  are  derived  from  the  clear  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  Scriptures,  whofe  polity  and  difeipline  are  formed 
upon  the  moft  uncorruptcd  models  of  antiquity,  which  has 
flood  unfhaken  by  the  moft  furious  afiaults  of  popery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fanaticifm  on  the  other ;  has  triumphed  over 
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all  the  arguments  of  its  enemies,  and  has  nothing  now  to  con¬ 
tend  with  kit  their  flanders  and  calumnies.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

FANA'TICK.  adj.  [ fanaticus,  Latin;  funatique,  Fr.l  En- 
thufiaftick  ;  ftruck  with  a  fuperftitious  frenzy. 

After  thefe  appear’d 

A  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 

Ofiris,  Ills,  Orus,  and  their  train, 

With  monft’rous  fhapes  and  forceries  abus’d 

Fanatkk  Egypt,  and  her  priefts,  to  feek 

Their  wand’ring  gods  difguis’d  in  brutifh  forms.  Milt.  P  L. 

FaNa'tick.  n.f  [from  the  adjetfive.]  An  enthufiaft;  a  man 
mad  with  wild  notions  of  religion. 

The  double  armature  of  St.  Peter  is  a  more  deftrucftive  en¬ 
gine  than  the  tumultary  weapon  fnatcht  up  by  a  fanatic!:. 

„  ,  .  ,  Decay  of  Piety. 

Fa  NCiFUL.  ad],  [fancy  and  full.] 

1.  Imaginative  ;  rather  guided  by  imagination  than  reafon. 

.Som t fanciful  men  have  expeded  nothing  but  confufion  and 
rum  from  thofe  very  means,  whereby  both  that  and  this  is 
mofl:  eftedually  prevented.  Woodward's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

2.  Directed  by  the  imagination,  not  the  reafon ;  full  of  wild 
images. 

hat  treafures  did  he  bury  in  his  fumptuous  buildings  ? 
and  how  foolifh  znA  fanciful  were  they?  Hayward. 

It  would  fhow  as  much  Angularity  to  deny  this,  as  it  does  a 
fanciful  facility  to  affirm  it.  Garth's  Preface  to  Ovid. 

Fa  ncifully*  cidv .  [^from  fanciful.^  According  to  the  wild- 
nefs  of  imagination.  * 

Fa  ncifulness.  n.f.  [from  fanciful.]  Addidion  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  imagination  ;  habit  of  following  fancy  rather  than 
reafon. 

Albertus  Magnus,  with  fomewhat  too  much  curiofity,  was 
fomewhat  traniported  with  too  much  fancifulncfs  towards  the 
influences  of  the  heavenly  motions,  and  aftrological  calcula- 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

! ANCY.  n.f.  [contraded  from  phantafy ,  phantafa ,  Latin; 

( PxvTctcria .] 

1.  Imagination  ;  the  power  by  which  the  mind  forms  to  itfelf 
images  and  reprefentations  of  things,  perfons,  or  fcenes  of 
being. 

Shakefpeare,  fancy's  fweeteft  child  !  Milton . 

In  the  foul 

Are  many  lefier  faculties,  that  ferve 
Reafon  as  chief :  among  thefe  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds ;  of  all  external  things. 

Which  the  five  watchful  fenfes  reprefent. 

She  forms  imaginations,  airy  fhapes. 

Which  reafon  joining,  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm,  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge,  or  opinion.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  h.  v. 
Though  no  evidence  affeds  the  fancy  fo  ftrongly  as  that  of 
fenfe,  yet  there  is  other  evidence,  which  gives  as  full  fatif- 
fadion  and  as  clear  a  convidion  to  our  reafon.  Atterbury. 

Love  is  by  fancy  led  about. 

From  hope  to  fear,  from  joy  to  doubt ; 

Whom  we  now  a  goddefs  call. 

Divinity  grac’d  in  every  feature, 

Strait’s  a  deform’d,  a  perjur’d  creature  ; 

Love  and  hate  are  fancy  all.  Granville. 

2.  An  opinion  bred  rather  by  the  imagination  than  the  reafon. 

Mens  private  fancies  muft  give  place  to  the  higher  judgment 
of  that  church  which  is  in  authority  over  them.  Hooker. 

A  perfon  of  a  full  and  ample  fortune,  who  was  not  dif- 
turbed  by  any  fancies  in  religion.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

I  have  always  had  z  fancy,  that  learning  might  be  made  a 
play  and  recreation  to  children.  Locke . 

3.  Taftc;  idea;  conception  of  things. 

The  little  chapel  called  the  Salutation  is  very  neat,  and  built 
with  a  pretty  fancy.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

4.  Image ;  conception ;  thought. 

How  now,  my  lord,  why  do  you  keep  alone; 

Of  Iorx\Hk  fancies  your  companions  making, 

Ufing  thofe  thoughts  which  fhould  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?  Shakefpeare  s  Macbeth. 

5.  Inclination;  liking;  fondnefs. 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred. 

Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 

How  begot,  how  nourifhed  ? 

It  is  engender’d  in  the  eyes. 

With  gazing  fed,  and  fancy  dies 

In  the  cradle  where  it  lies.  Shake/.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
His  fancy  \zy  extremely  to  travelling.  L'  Eft  range. 

for  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourfelf. 

To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father’s  will ; 

Or  elfe  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up  , 

I  o  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  Angle  life.  Shakefpeare. 

A  refembiancc  in  humour  or  opinion,  a  fancy  for  the  fame 
tufinefs  or  diverfion,  is  oftentimes  a  ground  of  affection. 

_  Collier  of  Friendjhip . 

6.  Caprice;  humour;  whim. 

True  worth  {hall  gain  me,  that  it  mav  be  faid 
Dcfert,  not  fancy ,  once  a  woman  led.  Jfryden's  Ind.  En-p. 
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The  fultan  of  Egypt  kept  a  good  correfpondence  with  the 
Jacobites  towards  the  head  of  the  Nile,  for  fear  they  fhould 
take  a  fancy  to  turn  the  courfe  of  that  river.  Arbuthnot. 

7.  Frolick;  idle  fcheme  ;  vagary; 

One  that  was  juft  entring  upon  a  long  journey,  took  up  a 
fancy  of  putting  a  trick  upon  Mercury;  L' Ef  range. 

8.  Something  that  pleafes  or  entertains. 

The  altering  of  the  feent,  colour,  or  tafte  of  fruit,  by  in- 
fufing,  mixing,  or  cutting  into  the  bark  or  root  of  the  tree, 
herb,  or  flower,  any  coloured,  aromatical,  or  medicinal  lub- 
ftance,  are  but  fancies :  the  caufe  is,  for  that  thofe  things  have 
pafled  their  period,  and  nouriflh  not.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifory. 
London-pride  is  a  pretty  fancy ,  and  does  well  for  borders. 

Mortimer's  Hufbandry. 

To  Fa'ncy.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun. j  To  imagine;  to  believe 
without  being  able  to  prove. 

All  are  not  always  bound  to  hate  and  punifh  the  true  ene¬ 
mies  of  religion,  much  lefs  any  whom  they  may  fancy  to  be 
fo  :  all  are  always  obliged  to  love  its  true  friends,  and  to  pray 
for  its  very  enemies.  Spratt's  Sermons. 

If  our  fearch  has  reached  no  farther  than  fimile  and  me¬ 
taphor,  we  rather  fancy  than  know,  and  are  not  yet  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  infide  and  reality  of  the  thing ;  but  content 
ourfelves  with  what  our  imaginations  furnifh  us  with.  Locke. 

To  Fa'ncy.  v.  a. 

1.  To  portray  in  the  mind  ;  to  image  to  himfelf ;  to  imagine. 

Hut  he  whofe  noble  genius  is  allow’d. 

Who  with  ftretch’d  pinions  foars  above  the  crowd  ; 

Who  mighty  thought  can  clothe  with  manly  drefs. 

He  whom  1 fancy,  but  can  ne’er  exprefs.  Dryd.  Juven.  Sat. 

2.  To  like;  to  be  pleafed  with. 

Ninus  both  admiring  her  judgment  and  valour,  together 
with  her  perfon  and  external  beauty,  fancied  her  fo  ftrongly, 
as,  negleding  all  princely  refpe&s,  he  took  her  from  her 
hufband.  Raleigh's  Hifory  of  the  World. 

It  is  a  little  hard  that  the  queen  cannot  demoiifti  this  town 
in  whatever  manner  {he  pleafeth  to  fancy.  Swift. 

Fancymo'nger.  n.f  [from  fancy.]  One  who  deals  in  tricks 
of  imagiriation. 

There  is  a  man  haunts  the  foreft,.  that  abufes  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rofalind  on  their  barks ;  hangs  odes  upon 
hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles;  all,  forfooth,  deifying 
the  name  of  Rofalind.  If  I  could  meet  that  fancymonger ,  I 
would  give  him  fome  good  counfel ;  for  he  feems  to  have  the 
quotidian  of  love  upon  him.  Shakcfp.  As  you  like  it. 

Fa'ncysick.  adj.  [fancy  and  fick.]  One  whofe  imagination 
is  unfound  ;  one  whofe  diftemper  is  in  his  own  mind. 

’Tis  not  neceffity,  but  opinion,  that  makes  men  miferable  ; 
and  when  we  come  once  to  be  fancyfick ,  there’s  no  cure  for 
it-  L'  Ef  range. 

Fane.  n.f.  [fane,  French;  fanum,  Latin.]  A  temple;  a  place 
confecrated  to  religion. 

Nor  fane ,  nor  capitol, 

The  prayers  of  priefts,  nor  times  of  facrifice, 

Embarments  all  of  fury,  {hall  lift  up 

Their  rotten  privilege.  Shakcfp.  Coriolanus. 

Old  Cali  be,  who  kept  the  facred  fane 
Of  Juno,  now  ihe  feem’d.  Dry  den's  Atn.  b.  vii.  /.  589. 

Yet  fome  to  fanes  repair’d,  and  humble  rites 
Perform’d  to  Thor  and  Woden,  fabled  gods. 

Who  with  their  vot’ries  in  one  ruin  {har'd.  Phillips. 

A  facred  fane  in  Egypt’s  fruitful  lands, 

Hewn  from  the  Theban  mountain’s  rocky  womb.  Tickell. 

The  fields  are  ravilh’d  from  th’  induftrious  fwains. 

From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanes.  Pope. 

FA'NFARON.  n.f.  [French,  from  the  Spanilh.  Originally  in 
Arabick  it  fignifies  one  who  promifes  what  he  cannot  per¬ 
form.  Menage .] 

1.  A  bully;  a  hedor. 

2.  A  blufterer ;  a  boafter  of  more  than  he  can  perform. 

There  are  fanfarons  in  the  trials  of  wit  too,  as  well  as  in 
feats  of  arms ;  and  none  fo  forward  to  engage  in  argument  or 
difeourfe  as  thofe  that  are  leaft  able  to  go  through  with  it.  L'Ef. 

Virgil  makes  ./Eneas  a  bold  avowee  of  his  own  virtues, 
which,  in  the  civility  of  our  poets,  is  the  character  of  a  fan¬ 
faron  or  hector.  Dryden  on  Dramatick  Poefy. 

b  anfarona'de.  n.f.  [from  fanfaron ,  French.]  A  blufter  ; 
a  tumour  of  fictitious  dignity. 

The  bilhop  copied  this  proceeding  from  the  fanfaronade  of 
monfieur  Bouffleuis,  when  the  earl  of  Portland  and  that  ge¬ 
neral  had  an  interview.  Spiff. 

To  FANG.  v.  a.  [pangan,  Saxon ;  vangen,  Dutch.]  Tofeize; 
to  gripe  ;  to  clutch. 

Deftrudion  fang  mankind  !  Shakefpeare' s  Timon. 

Fang.  n.f.  [from  the  verb  ] 

1.  1  he  long  tulks  of  a  boar  or  other  animal ;  any  thing  like  ’em. 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  feafon’s  difference ;  as  the  ky  fang 
And  churlifh  chiding  of  the  Winter’s  wind  ; 

Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

Ev’n  ’till  I  {brink  with  cold,  I  fmile  and  fay 
T  his  is  no  flattery.  Shakefpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 

Some 
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Some  creatures  have  overlong  or  outgrowing  teeth,  which 
we  call  fangs,  ertufks;  as  boars,  pikes,  falmons,  and  dogs, 
though  lefs.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory,  Ny.  752. 

Prepar’d  to  fly, 

The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh, 

And  cut  the  nerves :  the  nerves  no  more  fuflain 

The  bulk;  the  bulk,  unprop’d,  falls  headlong  on  the  plain. 

Dryden's  Ovid ,  b.  viii. 

Then  charge  him  clofe,  provoke  him. to  the  rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and,  hooping  from  your  horfe, 

Rivet  the  panting  favage  to  the  ground.  Addifo  n  s  Cato. 

2.  I  he  nails ;  the  talons. 

3.  Any  fhoot  or  other  thing  by  which  hold  is  taken. 

The  protuberant  fangs  of  the  yuca  are  to  be  treated  like 
the  tuberofes.  '  Evelyn's  Kalendar . 

Fa'nged.  adj.  [from  fang.]  Furnifhed  with  fangs  or  long 
teeth  ;  furnifhed  with  any  inftruments  of  deftrudtiOn,  which 
can  be  exercifed  in  imitation  of  fangs. 

My  two  fchoolfellows, 

Whom  I  will  truft  as  I  will  adders  fang'd , 

They  bear  the  mandate.  Shakefeare' s  Hamlet. 

Not  Scythians,  nor  fierce  Dacians,  onward  rufh 
With  half  the  fpeed,  nor  half  fo  fwift  retreat : 

In  chariots,  fang'd  with  feythes,  they  fcour  the  field, 

Drive  through  our  wedg’d  battalions:  with  a  whirl. 

And  flrew  a  dreadful  harveft  on  the  plain.  Phillips's  Briton. 

FA'NGLE.  n.f  [from  penjan,  Saxon,  to  attempt.  Skinner .] 
Silly  attempt  trifling  febeme.  It  is  never  ufed,  or  rarely, 
but  in  contempt  with  the  epithet  new  ;  as,  neiv  Jangles,  new 
fanglenefs. 

Fa'ngled.  adj.  [from  f angle.]  This  word  feems  to  fignify 
gaudy  ;  ridiculoufly  ihewy  ;  vainly  decorated.  This  is  (till 
retained  in  Scotland  :  as,  he’s  new  Jangled ,  or  whimfical,  and 
very  fond  of  novelty. 

Quick  wits  be  in  defire  new  Jangled ,  and  in  purpofe  pn- 
conftant.  Afcham. 

A  book  !  oh,  rare  one  ! 

Be  not,  as  in  this  Jangled  world,  a  garment 

Nobler  than  that  it  covers.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

Fa'ngless.  adj.  [from  fang.]  Toothlefs;  without  teeth. 

The  king  hath  w'afted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  inffruments  of  chaftifement ; 

So  that  his  pow’r,  like  to  a  f angle fs  lion. 

May  offer,  but  not  hold.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Fa'ngot.  n.f  [  ]  A  quantity  of  wares:  as  raw 

filk,  be.  containing  from  one  or  two  hundred  weight  three 
quarters.  Did. 

Fa'nnel.  n.f.  [fanon,  French.  ]  A  fort  of  ornament  like  a 
fcarf,  worn  about  the  left  arm  of  a  mafs-prieft  when  he  of¬ 
ficiates.  Did. 

Fa'nner.  n.  f.  [from  fan.]  One  that  plays  a  fan. 

I  will  fend  unto  Babylon  fanners  that  (hall  fan  her.  Jerem. 

Fa'ntasied.  adj.  [from  fantafy  J  Filled  with  fancies  or  wild 
imaginations. 

As  I  travell’d  hither  through  the  land, 

I  found  the  people  ftrangely  fantajied.  Sbakef  King  John. 

Fanta'sm.  n.f  [See  Phantasm.] 

Fa nt a 's t.<ck'.’  I  adi~  Fr-  from  fantafy.] 

1.  Irrational;  bred  only  in  the  imagination. 

The  delight  that  a  man  takes  from  another’s  fin,  can  be 
nothing  elfe  but  a  fantajl’cal ,  preternatural  complacency, 
arifing  from  that  which  he  really  has  no  feeling  of.  South. 

2.  Subfifting  only  in  the  fancy  ;  imaginary. 

Prefent  feats 

Are  lefs  than  horrible  imaginings: 

My  thought,  whofe  murther  yet  is  but fantajlical , 

Shakes  fo  my  Angle  ftate  of  man,  that  fundtion 
Is  [mother’d  in  furmife ;  and  nothing  is, 

But  what  is  not.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Men  are  fo  pofleffed  with  their  own  fancies,  that  they  take 
them  for  oracles ;  and  are  arrived  to  fome  extraordinary  reve¬ 
lations  of  truth,  when  indeed  they  do  but  dream  dreams,  and 
amufe  themielves  with  the  fantajiick  ideas  of  a  bufy  imagi¬ 
nation.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Unreal;  apparent  only;  having  the  nature  of  phantoms 
which  only  affume  vifib'e  forms  occafionally. 

Are  ye  fantajlical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  (hew  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

4.  Capricious;  humourous;  unfteady;  irregular. 

Nor  happinefs  can  I,  nor  mifery  feel. 

From  any  turn  of  her  fantajiick  wheel.  Prior. 

5.  Whimfical ;  fanciful ;  indulgent  to  one’s  own  imagination. 

They  put  fuch  words  in  the  mouths  of  one  of  thefc  fantaf- 
tical  mind-infedted  people,  that  children  and  muficians  call 
lovers.  Sidney. 

]’]l  knit  it  up  in  filken  firings, 

Vv  ith  twenty  odd  conceited  true  love  knots  : 

I  o  be  fantajiick ,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I.  Shake f.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

D  uumvir  is  provided  with  an  imperious,  expenfive  and  fan- 


FAN 

tajlick  mill  refs ;  to  whom  he  retires  from  the  converfation  of 
a  dilcreet  and  affiedlionate  wife.  _  1  atlcr. 

We  are  apt  to  think  your  medallifis  a  little  fantajlical  in  the 
different  prices  they  fet  upon  their  coins,  without  any  regard 
to  the  metal  of  which  they  are  compofed.  Add f on. 

F  an  tactically,  adj.  [from  fantajlical] 

1.  By  the  power  of  imagination. 

2.  Capricioufly;  humouroufly  ;  unffeadily. 

England  is  fo  idly  king’d, 

Her  feeptre  fo  fantajlically  borne, 

By  a  vain,  giddy,  (hallow,  humourous  youth. 

That  fear  attends  her  not.  Shakefpeare  s  Hemy  \  • 

3.  Whimfically  ;  in  compliance  with  mere  imagination. 

One  cannot  fo  much  as  fantajiically  chufe,  even  or  odd,  he 
thinks  not  why.  Grew' s  Cofrnol .  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Fantastic  alness.  )  ,  r ixom  fan,afiual\ 

FANTA  STICKNESS.  \  J  L  J  J 
j.  Humouroufnefs ;  mere  compliance  with  fancy. 

2.  Whimficalnefs ;  unreafonablenefs. 

I  dare  not  affume  to  myfelf  to  have  put  him  out  of  conceit 
with  it,  by  having  convinced  him  of  the  fantajliealnefs  of 
;t  ‘  Titlotjon ,  Preface. 

•3.  Caprice;  unffeadinefs.  t 

FA'NTASY.  n.f.  [ faniafie ,  Fr.  phantafia ,  Latin  ;  (pxvrooatet.J 

1.  Fancy;  imagination;  the  power  of  imagining.  SeehANCY. 

How  now,  Horatio  ?  you  tremble  and  look  pale  ! 

Is  not  this  fomething  more  than  fantafy  ?  Shakef.  Hamlet. 

*  I  talk  of  dreams. 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 

Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantafy. 

Which  is  as  thin  of  fubftance  as  the  air, 

And  more  unconftant  than  the  wind.  Shak.  Rom.  and  Juliet. 

He  is  fuperftitious  grown  of  late. 

Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 

Of  fantafy ,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies.  Shak.  Jul.  Cafar. 

Go  you,  and  where  you  find  a  maid. 

That  ere  (he  deep  hath  thri.ce  her  prayers  faid. 

Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantafy , 

Sleep  (he  as  found  as  carelefs  infancy.  Shakefpeare. 

Thefe  fpirits  of  fenfe,  in  fantafy  s  high  court. 

Judge  of  the  forms  of  objects,  ill  or  well ; 

And  fo  they  fend  a  good  or  ill  report 
Down  to  the  heart,  where  all  afFedfions  dwell.  Davies. 
By  the  power  of  fantafy  we  fee  colours  in  a  dream,  or  a 
mad  man  fees  things  before  him  which  are  not  there.  Newton » 

2.  Idea;  image  of  the  mind. 

And  with  the  fug’ry  fweet  thereof  allure, 

Chafte  ladies  ears  to  fantafies  impure.  Hubberd' sTale. 

3.  Humour;  inclination. 

I  would  wifh  that  both  you  and  others  would  ceafe  from 
drawing  the  Scriptures  to  your  fantafies  and  affedtions.  Whitg. 
Fa'ntom.  n.f.  [See  Phantom.] 

Fap.  adj.  Fuddled;  drunk.  It  feems  to  have  been  a  cant 
word  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare. 

The  gentleman  had  drunk  himfelf  out  of  his  five  fenfes ; 
and  he\ngfap,  fir,  was,  as  they  fay,  caftiiered.  Shakefpeare. 
FAR.  adv.  [peoji,  Saxon ;  fatt,  Erfe. 

I.  To  great  extent  in  length. 

Pay  facred  rev’rence  to  Apollo’s  fong, 

Left  wrathful  the _/kr-(hooting  god  emit 
His  fatal  arrows.  Prior, 

z.  To  a  great  extent  every  way.  This  lefs  proper. 

Vaft  and  great 

Is  what  I  love  :  the  far  extended  ocean 

To  a  little  riv’let  I  prefer.  Prior. 

With  coftly  cates  (lie  ftain’d  her  frugal  board  ; 

Then  with  ill-gotten  gold  (he  bought  a  lord : 

Corruption,  difeord,  luxury  combin’d, 

Down  funk  the  far  fam’d  miftrefs  of  mankind.  Arbuthnot. 

From  the  fame  lineage  ftern  iEaetes  came. 

The  far  fam’d  brother  of  th’  enchantrefs  dame.  Pope. 

3.  To  a  great  diftance  progrefiively. 

Be  fadtious  for  redrefsof  all  thefe  griefs. 

And  I  will  fet  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 
As  who  goes  fartheff.  Shakefpeare' s  Julius  Cafar. 

Is  it  far  you  ride  ? 

—  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
*  Twixt  this  and  fupper.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Far  from  that  hated  face  the  Trojans  fly  ; 

All  but  the  fool  who  fought  his  defiiny.  Dryden's  An. 

4.  Remotely :  at  a  great  diftance. 

He  meant  to  travel  into  far  countries,  until  his  friends  af- 
fedlion  either  ceafed  or  prevailed.  _  Sidney. 

In  a  kingdom  rightly  ordered,  after  a  law  is  once  publifhed, 
it  prefently  takes  effedl  far  and  wide  ;  all  ftates  framing  them- 
felves  thereunto.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  3. 

And  after  that  long  ftraved  here  and  there. 

Through  every  field  and  forreft  fa?  und  near.  rluhb*  ‘T'olc, 
Far  be^  it  from  me  to  juftify  the  cruelties  which  were  at 
firft  ufed  towards  them,  which  had  their  reward  foon  after. 

Bacon's  Holy  IVar. 

He  fent  light  horfemen  into  Mesopotamia  with  a  guide,  bc- 
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caufe  the  country  was  unto  him  beft  known  ;  following  not 
far  after  himfelf  with  all  his  army.  KnAles's  Hijl.  of  theDurks. 
And  yet  the  lights  which  in  my  tower  do  fhine, 

Mine  eyes,  which  view  all  objcCts  nigh  and  far , 

Look  not  into  this  li: tie  world  of  mine.  Davies. 

God  hath  hid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares, 

And  not  moleft  us  ;  unlefs  we  ourfelves 

Seek  them  with  wand’ring  thoughts,  and  notions  vain.  Milt. 

I  have  been  hunting  up  and  down,  far  and  near,  fince  your 
unhappy  indifpofition,  to  find  out  a  remedy.  L' Efi range. 

The  nations  far  and  near  contend  in  choice, 

And  fend  the  flow’r  of  war  by  publick  voice.  Dryden. 

The  painted  lizard  and  the  birds  of  prey, 

Foes  of  the  frugal  kind,  be  far  away.  Dryden' s  Virg.  Gear. 

But  from  the  reading  of  my  book  and  me, 

'Be  far,  ye  foes  of  virtuous  poetry  ! 

Who  fortune’s  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw, 

Point  at  the  tatter’d  coat  and  ragged  (hoe.  Dryden  s  Perf 
Far  oft'  you  view’d  them  with  a  longing  eye 
Upon  the  topmoft  branch.  Dryden. 

Thefe  words  are  fo  far  from  eftablifhing  any  deminion, 
that  we  find  the  quite  contrary.  Locke. 

’Till  on  the  Po  his  blafted  corps  was  hurl’d, 

Far  from  his  country,  in  the  weftern  world.  Addifons  Ovid. 
5.  To  a  diftance. 

As  far  as  the  Eaft  is  from  the  Weft,  fo  far  hath  he  removed 
our  tranfgreffions  from  him.  Pf  ciii.  12. 

Neither  did  thofe  that  were  fent,  and  travelled  far  off,  un¬ 
dertake  fo  difficult  enterprizes  without  a  conductor.  Raleigh. 
But  all  in  vain  !  which  when  he  faw,  he  ceas’d 
Contending,  and  remov’d  his  tents  far  off.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

I  had  always  a  curiofity  to  look  back  into  the  fources  of 
things,  and  view  in  my  mind,  fo  far  as  I  was  able,  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  progrefs  of  a  rifing  world.  Burn.  Th.  of  the  World. 
A  lion’s  hide  around  his  loins  he  wore  ; 

The  well-poiz’d  javelin  to  the  field  he  bore. 

Inur’d  to  blood  ;  the  far  deftroying  dart, 

And  the  beft:  weapon,  an  undaunted  heart.  Addifons  Ovid. 
■6.  In  a  great  part. 

When  they  were  by  Jehus  the  day  was  far  fpent.  judg. 
n.  In  a  great  proportion  ;  by  many  degrees. 

'  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her  price  is  far  above 
rubies.  Prov.  xxxi.  10. 

Such  a  communication  paffeth  far  better  through  the  water 
than  air.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hi/lory ,  N°.  134. 

Thofe  countries  have  far  greater  rivers,  and  far  higher 
mountains  to  pour  down  waters,  than  any  part  of  the  old 
wor]j>  Bacon  s  New  Atlantis. 

The  face  of  war, 

In  ancient  times,  doth  differ  far 

From  what  our  fiery  battles  are.  W aller. 

Of  negatives  we  have  far  the  leaft  certainty,  and  they  are 
ufually  hardeft,  and  many  times  impoffible  to  be  proved.  Lillet. 

Latin  is  a  more  fuccina  language  than  either  the  Italian, 
Spanifh,  French,  or  even  than  the  Englifh,  which,  by  reafon 
of  its  monofyllables,  is  far  the  moft  compendious  of  them. 

Dryden . 

Befides,  he’s  lovely  far  above  the  reft, 

With  you  immortal,  and  with  beauty  bleft..  Pope. 

Ah  !  hope  not  yet  to  breathe  thy  native  air; 

Far  other  journey  firft  demands  thy  care.  Pope's  Odyffey. 
8.  To  a  great  height ;  magnificently.  1  his  is  perhaps  only  in 

Shakefpeare.  . 

I  do  not  think 

So  fair  an  outward,  and  fuch  fluff  within. 

Endows  a  man  but  him. 

- - You  fpeak  him  far.  ,  „  .  .. 

_ I  don’t  extend  him,  fir.  Shakefpeare  s  Cymheltni . 

q.  To  a  certain  point ;  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  fubftance  of  the  fervice  of  God,  fo  far  forth  as  it 
hath  in  it  any  thing  more  than  the  law  of  realon  aoth  teach, 
may  not  be  invented  of  men,  as  it  is  amongft  the  heathen ; 
but  mull  be  received  from  God  himfelf.  Fiooker ,  b.  1. 

Anfwer  them 

How  far  forth  you  do  like  their  articles.  Shakef.  Henry  TV. 
Not  to  refolve,  is  to  refolve  ;  and  many  times  it  breeds  as 

many  neceffities,  and  engageth  as  far  in  fome  other  fort,  as 
•>  ,  Bacon. 

to  refolve.  ,  r  • 

Of  this  I  need  not  many  words  to  declare  hove  fat  it  is 

from  being  fo  much  as  any  part  of  repentance.  Hammond. 
V,  My  difeourfe  is  fo  far  from  being  equivalent  tothe  po  ition 
h&taenticns,  that  it  is  a  perfea  contradiction  to  it.  _  Dillotfon. 

The  cuftom  of  thefe  tongues  fometimes  fo  far  influences 
the  expreffions,  that  in  thefe  epiftles  one  may  obferve  the 
force  of  the  Hebrew  conjugations.  Locke  on  St.  Pauls  Fpifles. 
to.  It  is  ufed  often  in  composition  :  k  far  footing,  far  feeing 
Iar-fe'tch.  n.f-  [far  mi  fetch.}  A  deep  ftratagem.  A  ludi- 

crous  word. 

But  jefuits  have  deeper  reaches, 

In  all  their  politick  farfetches\  _  t. 

Ann  from  their  Coptick  prieft,  Ivirch#us, 

Found  oat  this  myftick  way  to  jeer  us.  Hudibras#  p.  111. 


Far-fe'tched.  adj.  [far  sand  fetch.] 

1.  Brought  from  places  remote. 

Of  thefe  things  others  quickly  will  difpofc, 

Whole  pains  have  earn’d  the  farf etch'd  fpoil.  Milt.  Pa.  Lqfi. 

By  his  command  we  boldly  crofs’d  the  line. 

And  bravely  fought  where  fouthern  ftars  arife: 

We  trac’d  the  farfehh’ d  gold  unto  the  mine, 

And  that  which  brib’d  our  fathers  made  our  prize.  Dryden. 

2.  Studioufly  fought;  elaborately  ftrained  ;  not  eafily  or  natural¬ 
ly  introduced. 

York,  with  all  his  farfetch'd  policy.  Shalef  Henry  VI. 

For  farfetch'd  rhymes  make  puzzled  angels  ftrain, 

And  in  low  profe  dull  Lucifer  complain.  Smith » 

Under  this  head  we  may  rank  thofe  words,  which  fignify 
different  ideas,  by  a  fort  of  an  unaccountable  farfetched  analo¬ 
gy,  or  diftant  refemblance,  that  fancy  has  introduced  between 
one  thing  and  another;  as  when  we  fay,  the  meat  is  green 
when  it  is  half  roafted.  Watts's  Logick. 

Far-pie'rcing.  adj.  [far  and  pierce.]  Striking,  or  penetrating 
a  great  way. 

Atlas,  her  fire,  to  whofe  farpiercing  eye 
The  wonders  of  the  deep  expanded  lie ; 

Th’  eternal  columns  which  on  earth  he  rears, 

End  in  the  ftarry  vault,  and  prop  the  fpheres.  Pope's  Odff. 

Far-shoo'ting.  adj.  [  far  zod  Jhoot.]  Shooting  to  a  great 
diftance. 

Then  loud  he  call’d  /Eneas  thrice  by  name; 

The  loud  repeated  voice  to  glad  ^Tneas  came ; 

Great  Jove,  he  faid,  and  the  farjhooting  god, 

Infpire  thy  mind  to  make  thy  challenge  good.  Drydi  Mn. 

Far.  adj . 

1.  Diftant;  remote. 

But  we  muft  beg  our  bread  in  climes  unknown, 

Beneath  the  fcorching  or  the  freezing  zone  ; 

And  fome  to  far  Oaxis  fhall  be  fold, 

Or  try  the  Lybian  heat,  or  Scythian  cold.  Dryden  s  Virgil \ 

2.  It  was  formerly  ufed  not  only  as  an  adverb  but  an  adjeCiive, 
with  of. 

L  hefe  things  feem  Email  and  undiftinguifhable, 

Like  far  off  mountains  turned  into  clouds.  Shakefpeare . 

If  we  may  behold  in  any  creature  any  one  fpark  of  that 
eternal  fire,  or  any  far  off  dawning  of  God’s  glorious  bright- 
nefs,  the  fame  in  the  beauty,  motion,  and  virtue  of  this  light 
may  be  perceived.  Raleigh’s  Hi/lory  of  the  World. 

3.  From  Far.  In  this  fenfe  is  ufed  elliptically  for  a  far  or  re¬ 
mote  place. 

The  Lord  fhall  bring  a  nation  againft  th  to  from  far,  from 
the  end  of  the  earth.  Deutr.  xxvii.  49. 

4*  Remoter  of  the  two ;  in  horfemanfhip,  the  right  fide  of  the 
horfe,  which  the  rider  turns  from  him  when  he  mounts. 

No  true  Egyptian  ever  knew  in  horfes 
The  far  fide  from  the  near.  Dryden' s  Cleomenes. 

Far.  n.f  [contracted  homfaryow.]  The  offspring  of  a  fow  ; 
young  pigs. 

Sows,  ready  to  farrow  this  time  of  the  year. 

Are  for  to  be  made  of  and  counted  full  dear  3 
For  now  is  the  lofs  of  the  far  of  the  fow 
'  More  great  than  the  lofs  of  two  calves  of  the  coW.  Duff. 

To  FARCE,  v.  a.  [farcio,  Latin;  farcir,  French.] 

1.  To  fluff;  to  fill  with  mingled  ingredients. 

Wreftling  is  a  paftime  which  either  the  Cornifhmen  de¬ 
rived  from  Corineus,  their  firft  pretended  founder,  or  at  leaft 
it  min  iftred  fome  fluff  to  the  farcing  of  that  fable.  Carew * 

2.  To  extend;  to  fwell  out. 

’Tis  not  the  balm,  the  feeptre  and  the  ball, 

The  fword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 

The  entertiffu’d  robe  of  gold*  and  pearl, 

The  farced  title  running  ’fore  the  king.  Shakef  Henry  V „ 

Farce,  n.  f  [from  the  verb;  or  from  farcer ,  French,  to 
mock.]  A  dramatick  reprefentation  written  without  regu¬ 
larity,  and  fluffed  with  wild  and  ludicrous  conceits. 

There  is  yet  a  lower  fort  of  poetry  and  painting,  which  is 
out  of  nature  ;  for  a  farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotefque 
is  in  a  picture :  the  perfons  and  aCtions  of  a  farce  are  all  un¬ 
natural,  and  the  manners  falfe ;  that  is,  inconfiftent  with  the 
charadlers  of  mankind  ;  grotefque  painting  is  the  juft:  refem¬ 
blance  of  this.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy . 

What  fhould  be  great,  you  turn  to  farce.  Prior. 

They  objeCt  againft  it  as  a  farce,  becaufe  the  irregularity  of 
the  plot  fhould  anfwer  to  the  extravagance  of  the  characters, 
which  they  fay  this  piece  wants,  and  therefore  is  no  farce.  Gay. 

Fa'rcical.  adj.  [from farce.]  Belonging  to  a  farce;  appro¬ 
priated  to  a  farce. 

They  deny  the  characters  to  be  farcical,  becaufe  they  are 
aCtually  in  nature.  Gay's  Preface  to  the  What  d’ye  Call  it. 

Fa'rcy.  n.f.  [farcina,  Italian;  farcin,  French.]  The  leprofy 
of  horfes.  It  is  probably  curable  by  antimony. 

Fa'rdel  n.f.  [ fardeilo ,  Italian;  fardcau,  Fr.]  A  bundle;, 
a  little  pack. 

Let  us  to  the  king;  there  is  that  in  this  fardel  will  make 
him  fcratch  his  beard.  Shakefpeare' s  Winter's  Dale. 
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Who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  groan  and  fwcat  under  a  weary  life  ?  Shalcfp.  Hatnlct. 

To  FARE.  v.  n.  [  paj-.an,  Saxon  ;  varen ,  Dutch.] 

1.  1'ogO;  to  pafs ;  to  travel. 

At  lait,  refolving  forward  Hill  to  fare , 

Until  the  blufl’ring  ftorm  is  overblown.  Fairy  Sheen,  b.  i. 

His  fpirits  pure  were  fubjedt  to  our  fight, 

Like  to  a  man  in  fhcw  and  fhape  he  fared,  Fairfax . 

So  on  he  fares ,  dnd  to  the  border  conies 
Of  Eden.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  iv.  /.  131. 

Sadly  they  far'd  along  the  fea-beat  fhore  ; 

Still  heav’d  their  hearts.  Pope. 

z.  To  be  in  any  frate  good  or  bad. 

So  bids  thee  well  to  fare  thy  nether  friend.  Fairy  SP/ecn. 
A  Aubborn  heart  {hzW  fare  evil  at  the  Jaft.  Eccluf  iii.  26. 

Well  fare  the  hand,  which  to  our  bumble  fight 
Prefents  that  beauty,  which  the  dazzling  light 
Of  royal  fplendor.  Waller. 

So  in  this  throng  bright  Sachariffa  far'd, 

Opprefs’-i  by  thofe  who  ftrove  to  be  her  guard  : 

Aslhips,  though  never  fo  obfequious,  fall 

Foul  in  a  tempeft  on  their  admiral.  Waller. 

So  fares  the  flag  among  th’  enraged  hounds  ; 

Repels  their  force,  and  wounds  returns  for  wounds.  Dcnb. 

But  as  a  barque,  that  in  foul  weather, 

Tofs’d  by  two  adverfe  winds  together. 

Is  bruis’d  and  beaten  to  and  fro, 

And  knows  not  which  to  turn  him  to; 

So  far'd  the  knight  between  two  foes, 

And  knew  not  which  of  them  t’  oppofe.  Hudibras ,  />.  i. 
If  you  do  as  1  do,  you  may  fare  as  I  fare.  L'  Ejirange. 

Thus  fares  the  queen,  and  thus  her  fury  blows 
Amid’ft  the  crowd.  Dryden's  /En. 

Englifh  miniflers  never  fare  fo  well  as  in  a  time  of  war 
with  a  foreign  power,  wdiich  diverts  the  private  feuds  and  ani- 
mofities  of  the  nation,  and  turns  their  efforts  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  Addifon's  Freeholder ,  N°.  49. 

Some  give  out  there  is  no  danger  at  all ;  others  are  com¬ 
forted  that  it  will  be  a  common  calamity,  and  they  fhall  fare 
no  worfe  than  their  neighbours.  Swift. 

3.  To  proceed  in  any  train  of  confequences  good  or  bad. 

Thus  it  fareth  when  too  much  defire  of  contradiction 
caufeth  our  fpeeches  rather  to  pafs  by  number  than  to  flay  for 
weight.  Hooker ,  *•  "•  /  5- 

So  fares  it  when  with  truth  falfehood  contends.  Milton. 

4.  To  happen  to  any  one  well  or  ill.  With  it  preceding  in  an 
imperfonal  form. 

When  the  hand  finds  itfclf  well  warmed  and  covered,  let  it 
refufe  the  trouble  of  feeding*  the  mouth,  or  guarding  the  head, 
’till  the  body  be  ftarved  or  killed,  and  then  we  fhall  fee  how  it 
will  fare  with  the  hand.  South's  Sermons. 

5.  To  feed;  to  eat;  to  be  entertained  with  food. 

The  rich  man  fared  fumptuoufly  every  day.  Luke. 

Feaft  your  ears  with  the  mufick  awhile,  if  they  will  fare  fo 
harlhly  as  on  the  trumpet’s  found.  Shakefpeare’s  Timon. 

Men  think  they  have  fared  hardly,  if,  in  times  of  extre¬ 
mity,  they  have  defeended  fo  low  as  dogs ;  but  Galen  deli¬ 
verer!),  that,  young,  fat,  and  gelded,  they  were  the  food  of 
many  nations.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  25. 

Fare,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Price  of  paffage  in  a  vehicle  by  land  or  by  water.  Ufed  only 
of  that  which  is  paid  for  the  perfon,  not  the  goods. 

He  found  a  (hip  going  to  Tarfifh  ;  fo  he  paid  the.  fare  there¬ 
of,  and  went  down  into  it  to  go  with  them  unto  Tarfifh.  Jon. 

He  pafiage  begs  with  unregarded  pray’r, 

And  wants  two  farthings  to  difeharge  his  fare.  Dryd.  Juv. 

2.  Food  prepared  for  the  table;  provifions. 

But  come,  fo  well  refrcfh’d,  now  let  us  play, 

As  meet  is,  after  fuch  delicious  fare.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

But  when  the  weftern  winds  with  vital  pow’r 
Call  forth  the  tender  grafs  and  budding  flow’r, 

Then,  at  the  Jaft,  produce  in  open  air 

Both  flocks,  and  fend  them  to  their  Summer’s/brv.  Dryden. 

This  is  what  nature’s  want  may  well  fuffice; 

He  that  would  more  is  covetous,  not  wife  ; 

But  flnee  among  mankind  fo  few  there  are. 

Who  will  conform  to  philofophick  fare, 

This  much  I  will  indulge  thee  for  thy  cafe, 

And  mingle  fomething  of  our  times  to  pleafe.  Dryd.  Juv. 
Upon  his  rifing  up  he  ordered  the  peafant  to  fet  beforeTim 
whatever  food  he  had  in  his  houfe  :  the  peafant  brought  out  a 
great  deal  of  coarfe  fare ,  of  which  the  emperor  eat  very 
heartily.  Addifon's  Guardian ,  N°.  99. 

Farewe'll.  adv.  [  This  word  is  originally  the  imperative  of 
the  verb  fare  well ,  or  fare  you  well ;  fis  fehx ,  abi  in  bonam 
rem  ;  or  bene  fit  tibi ;  but  in  time  ufe  familiarifed  it  to  an  ad¬ 
verb,  and  it  is  ufed  both  by  thofe  who  go  and  thofe  who  are 
left.] 

i..  'I  he  parting  compliment;  adieu. 

But  farewell ,  king;  fith  thus  thou  wilt  appear, 

Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banifhmcnt  is  here.  Shah.  K.  Lear. 


FAR 

Farewell,  mailer  Silence  :  I  will  not  ufe  many  words  with 
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you;  fare  you  vjcII,  gentlemen,  both.  Shakefp .  Henry  IV. 

Whether  we  fhall  meet  again,  I  know  not, 

Therefore  our  everlafling  farewell  take; 
for  ever,  and  for  ever  .farewell,  Cafhus.  Shah.  Jul.  Co-far. 
Be  not  amazed,  call  all  your  fenfes  to  you;  defend  your  re¬ 
putation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  forever.  Shakefp. 

An  iron  dumber  fhuts  my  fvvimming  eyes  ; 

And  now  furewe  l,  involv’d  in  fhades  of  night. 

For  ever  i  am  ravifh’d  from  thy  fight.  Dryden's  Virg.  Geo. 

Farewe.l,  fays  he;  the  parting  found  fcarce  fell 
From  his  faint  lips,  but  file  replied  farewell.  Dryden. 

O  queen,  farewell!  be  ftiil  poffefl 
Of  dear  remembrance,  blefling  flill  and  bleft  !  Pope's  Odyjf. 

2»  It  is  fometimes  ufed  only  as  an  expreflion  of  reparation  with¬ 
out  kindnefs. 

Farewell  the  year  which  threaten’d  fo 
The  fairefl  light  the  world  can  fhow.  Waller. 

1  reading  the  path  to  nobler  ends, 

A  lo ng farewell  to  love  1  gave; 

Refolv’d  my  country  and  my  friends 
All  that  remain’d  of  me  fhould  have.  Walle  -. 

Far  ewe'll,  n.  f. 

1 .  Leave  ;  aft  of  departure. 

See  how  the  mern  ng  opes  her  g  Lien  gates, 

And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  fun.  Shakef.  Hen.  VL 

if  chance  the  radiant  fun,  with  farewell  fweet, 

Fxtend  his  ev’ningbeam,  the  fields  revive, 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 

Atteft  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  ring.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  Jaft  farewell , 

As  on  this  very  fpot  of  e:.rth  I  fell.  Dryden.  * 

Before  I  take  m y  farewell  of  this  fubjedf,  I  fhall  advife  the 
author  for  the  future  to  fpeak  his  meaning  more  plainly.  Addif 

2.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  adjedlive;  leave-taking. 

Several  ingenious  writers,  who  have  taken  their  leave  of 
the  publick  in  farewell  papers,  will  not  give  over  fo,  but  in¬ 
tend  to  appear  again  ;  though  perhaps  under  another  form,  and 
with  a  different  title.  Spectator,  N°.  445. 

Farina'ceous.  adj.  [from  farina,  Latin.]  Mealy;  tailing 
like  meal  or  flower  of  corn. 

The  propereff  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  mankind, 
is  taken  from  the  farinaceous  or  mealy  feeds  of  fome  culmi- 
ferous  plants;  as  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rice,  rye,  maize, 
panick,  and  millet.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

FARM.  n.f.  [ferme,  French;  peop.m,  pro\  ifion,  Saxon.] 

1.  Ground  let  to  a  tenant;  ground  cultivated  by  another  man 
upon  condition  of  paying  part  of  the  profit  to  the  owner  or 
landlord. 

Touching  their  particular  complaint  for  reducing  lands  and 
farms  to  their  ancient  rents,  it  could  not  be  done  without  a 
parliament.  Hayward. 

2.  The  Rate  of  lands  let  out  to  the  culture  of  tenants. 

I  he  lords  of  land  in  Ireland  do  not  ufe  to  fet  out  their  land 
inform ,  for  term  of  years,  to  their  tenants;  but  only  from 
year  to  year,  and  fome  during  pJeafure.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

1  o  Farm.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  » 

1 .  1  o  let  out  to  tenants  at  a  certain  rent. 

We  are  enforc’d  to  farm  our  royal  realm, 

The  revenue  whereof  {hall  furnifh  us 

For  our  affairs  in  hand.  Shakefpeare's  Richard  II. 

2.  To  take  at  a  certain  rate. 

T  hey  received  of  the  bankers  Tcant  twenty  fhillings.for  thirty, 
which  the  earl  of  Cornwall  farmed  of  the  king.  Camden's  Rem. 

3.  To  cultivate  land. 

Fa'rmer.  n.f.  [ frmier ,  French;  or  from  farm.] 

1.  One  who  cultivates  hired  ground. 

Thou  hail  feen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar,  and  the 
creature  run  from  the  cur :  there  thou  might’ll  behold  the 
great  image  of  authority;  a  dog’s  obey’d  in  office.  Shakefp. 

2.  One  who  cultivates  ground,  whether’ his  own  or  another’s. 

Nothing  is  of  greater  prejudice  to  th 0 farmer  than  the  flock¬ 
ing  of  his  land  with  cattle  that  are  larger  than  it  will  bear. 

Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

F  a'rmost.  n.f.  [  fuperlative  of  far.  ]  Moll  diflant ;  re- 
moteft. 

A  fpacious  cave,  within  its  far?nof  part, 

Was  hew’d  and  falhion’d  by  laborious  art, 

Through  the  hill’s  hollow  fides.  Dryden's  /En.  b.  vi. 

Fa'rness.  n.f.  [fromy^r.]  Diftance;  remotenefs. 

Their  nearnefs  on  all  quarters  to  the  enemy,  and  their  far- 
nefs  from  timely  fuccour  by  their  friends,  have  forced  the  com¬ 
manders  to  call  forth  the  uttermoft  number  of  able  hands  to 
fight.  Carcw's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Farra'cinous.  adj.  [  from  farrago,  Latin.]  Formed  of  dif¬ 
ferent  materials. 

Being  a  confufion  of  knaves  and  fools,  and  a  farra¬ 
ginous  concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tempers,  fexes  and  ages, 
it  is  but  natural  if  their  determinations  be  monftrous  and 
many  ways  inconfiftcnt  with  truth.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

FARRAGO,  n.f  [  Latin.  ]  A  mafs  formed  confufedly  of 
feveral  ingredients;  a  medley. 


FA'RRIER. 


F  A  R 


FAS 


FA'RR  ER.  n.f  [ferrier,  French;  ferra  rius ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  fltocr  of  horfes. 

But  the  utmoft  exa<5tnefs  in  thefe  particulars  belong  to far- 
rics ,  faddlers,  fmiths,  and  other  tradefmen.  Ltig/y. 

2.  One  who  profeffes  the  medicine  of  horfes. 

If  you  are  a  piece  of  a farrier,  as  every  good  groom  ought 
to  be,  get  fuck,  brandy,  or  ftrong-becr  to  rub  your  horfes. 

Swift's  Directions  to  she  Groom. 

To  Carrier,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  Fo  pradlife  phyfick 
orchirurgery  on  horfes. 

Though  there  are  many  pretenders  to  the  art  of  farmering 
and  cowleeching,  yet  many  of  them  are  very  ignorant.  MorU 

Fa'rrow.  n.f.  [  peaph,  Saxon.]  A  little  pig. 

Pour  in  fow’s  blood  that  hath  litter'd 
Her  nine  farrow.  S'akef.cares  Macbeth. 

ToFa'ri’.ow.  v.  a.  To  bring  pigs.  It  is  ufed  only  of  fwine. 
Sows  ready  to  farr.w  this  time  of  the  year, 

Are  for  to  be  made  of.  Tuff,  blush. 

The  (wine,  although  multiparous,  yet  being  bifulcous,  and 
only  cloven-hoofed,  is  farrowed  with'  open  eyes,  as  other  bi¬ 
fulcous  animals.  Brown , 

Ev’n  her,  who  did  her  numerous  offspring  boaff, 

As  fair  and  fruitful  as  the  fow  that  carry’d 
I  he  thirty  pigs,  at  one  large  litter  farrow’d.  D>yd.  Juven. 

FAR  I.  n.f  [  yepr,  Saxon.]  Wind  from  behind. 

Love  is  the  fart 
Of  every  heart ; 

It  pains  a  man  when  ’tis  kept  clofe ;  .  - 

And  others  doth  offend,  when  ’tis  let  loofe.  Suckling. 

To  Fart.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  break  wind  behind. 

As  when  we  a  gun  difeharge, 

Although  the  bore  be  ne’er  fo  large, 

Before  the  flame  from  muzzle  burft. 

Juft  at  the  breech  it  flafhes  firft ; 

So  from  my  lord  his  paffion  broke. 

He  farted  firft,  and  then  he  fpoke.  Swift. 

Fa'rther.  adv.  [This  word  is  now  generally  confidered  as 
the  comparative  degree  of  far ;  but  by  no  analoger  can  far 
make  farther  or  fartheft :  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  orthography  was  nearer  the  true,  and  that  we  ought  to 
write  further  and  furtheji ,  from  forth,  ferther?  forthefi,  pop- 
c>op,  pupaSep,  Saxon ;  the  o  and  u ,  by  refemblance  of  found, 
being  firft:  confounded  in  fpeech,  and  afterwards  in  books.] 
At  a  greater  diftance;  to  a  greater  diftance ;  more  remotely; 
beyond ;  moreover. 

To  make  a  perfe#  judgment  of  good  pidlures,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  one  another,  befides  rules,  there  is  farther  required 
a  long  converfation  with  the  beft  pieces.  Dryden  s  Dufrcfnoy. 

They  contented  themfelves  with  the  opinions,  falhions  and 
things  of  their  country,  without  looking  any  farther.  Locke. 

Fa'rther.  adj.  [fuppofed  from  far ,  more,  probably  from  forth.  ] 

1.  More  remote. 

Let  me  add  a  farther  truth,  that  without  thofe  ties  of  gra¬ 
titude,  I  have  a  moft  particular  inclination  to  honour  you. 

Dryden  s  ‘Juven.  Dedication. 

2.  Longer  ;  tending  to  greater  diftance. 

Before  our  farther  way  the  fates  allow. 

Here  muft  we  fix  on  high  the  golden  bough.  Dryden' s  /En. 

Fa'rthErance.  n.f.  [more  properly  furtherance,  from  fur¬ 
ther  J  Encouragement;  promotion. 

That  was  the  foundation  of  the  learning  I  have,  and  of  all 
the  farthcrav.ee  that  I  have  obtained.  Afchatn s  Schoolmafier. 

FartheRMo're.  adv.  [more  properly furthermore.]  Befides; 
over  and  above;  likewife. 

Farthermcre  the  leaves,  body  and  boughs  of  this  tree,  by 
fo  much  exceed  all  other  plants,  as  the  greateft  men  of  power 
and  worldly  ability  furpafs  the  meaneft.  Raleigh's  Hijiory. 

To  Fa'rther.  v.  a.  [more  proper  Do  further.]  I  o  promote; 

to  facilitate  ;  to  advance. 

If  he  had  farthered  or  hindered  the  taking  of  the  town, 

Dryden  s  Dedicat,  to  the  /En . 

Farthest,  adv.  [more  properly  furtheji.  See  P  a  r  thee..] 

1.  At  the  greateft  diftance.  • 

2.  To  the  greateft  diftance.  * 

Farthest,  adj.  Moft  diftant ;  remoteft. 

Yet  it  muft  be  withal  confiderfd,  that  the  greateft  part  of 
the  world  are  they  which  he  farthejl  from  perfection.  Hooker . 


Fa'rtHING.  n.f.  [peop’Slinj,  Saxon,  from  peopep,  tour 
is,  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny.] 

The  fourth  of  a  penny 


that 


the  (mailed  Englifh  coin. 


A  farthing  is  the  leaf!  denomination  or  fraction  of  money 
ufed  in  England.  Cocker's  Arithmetic}. 

Elfe  all  thofe  things  we  toil  fo  hard  in, 

Would  not  avail  one  Angle  farthing.  Prior. 

Copper  money. 

The  pariih  find,  ’tis  true;  hut  our  church-wardens 
Peed  on  thefilver,  and  give  us  the  farthings.  Gay. 

You  are  not  obliged  to  take  money  not  of  gold  or  filver; 
not  the  halfpence  or  farthings  of  England.  Swft. 

It  is  ufed  fometimes  in  a  fenfe  hyperbolical :  as,  it  is  not 
worth  -x  farthing ;  or  proverbial. 


His  fun  builds  on,  and  never  is  content, 

’Till  the  laft  farthing  is  in  ftrudture  /pent  Dryden' s  Juven ; 

Fa'rthi, scale,  n.f.  [This  wore]  has  much  excrcifed  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  Skinner,  who  at  laft  feems  to  determine  that  it  is 
derived  from  ve  tu  garde :  if  he  had  confidcred  what  vert  fig- 
nifies  in  Dutch,  he  might  have  found  out  the  true  fenfe.]  A 
hoop;  circles  of  whalebone  ufed  to  fpread  the  petticoat  to  a 
wide  circumference. 

With  filken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 

With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales ,  and  things.  Shakefp. 
Tell  me, 

What  compafs  will  you  wear  your  farthingale ?  Shakefp. 

Arthur  wore  in  hall 

Round  table,  like  a  farthingah  Hudibras,  p.\.  cant.  r. 
Some  will  have  it  that  it  portends  thedownfal  of  the  french 
king ;  and  obferve,  that  the  farthingale  appeared  in  England 
a  little  before  the  ruin  of  theSpanifh  monarchy.  AdcUJon. 

She  feems  a  medley  of  all  ages, 

With  a  huge  farthingale  to  (well  her  fuftian  fluff, 

A  new  commode,  a  topknot,  and  a  ruff.  Stvift. 

Fa'rthingsworth.  n.f.  [farthing  and  worpo.]  As  much  as 
is  fold  for  a  farthing. 

They  are  thy  cuftomers ;  I  hardly  ever  fell  them  a  farthings- 
wnrih  of  any  thing.  Arbuthnot' s  Hijiory  of  John  Bull. 

FA’SCES.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Rods  anciently  carried  before  the  con- 
fids  as  a  mark  of  their  authority. 

The  duke  beheld,  like  Scipio,  with  difdain, 

That  Carthage,  which  he  ruin’d,  rife  once  more  ; 

And  fhook  aloft  thefafees  of  the  main, 

To  fright  thofe  flaves  with  what  they  felt  before.  Dryden. 

FASCIA,  n.f.  [Latin.]  A  fillet;  a  bandage. 

Fa'sciated.  adj.  [from  fafeia.]  Bound  with  fillets ;  tied  with 
a  bandage.  Did. 

Fascia'tion.  n.f.  [from fafeia.]  Bandage;  the  a<ft  or  man¬ 
ner  of  binding  difeafed  parts. 

Three  efpecial  forts  cf  fafeiation ,  or  rowling,  have  the  wor¬ 
thies  of  our  profeffion  commended  to  pofterity.  JVifeman. 

To  FASCINATE,  v.  a.  [fafeino,  Latin.]  To  bewitch;  to 
enchant ;  to  influence  in  fome  wicked  and  ficret  manner. 

There  be  none  of  the  affections  which  have  been  noted  to 
fafeinate  or  bewi  ch,  but  love  and  envy.  Bacon,  EJfay  9. 

Such  a  fafeinating  fin  this  is,  as  allows  men  no  liberty  of 
confideration.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Fascina'tion.  n.f.  [from  fafeinate.]  The  power  or  a£fc  of 
bewitching;  enchantfnent ;  unfeen  inexplicable  influence. 

He  had  fuch  a  crafty  and  bewitching  fafhion,  both  to  move 
pity  and  to  induce  belief,  as  was  like  a  kind  of  fafeination  and 
enchantment  to  thofe  that  faw  him  or  heard  him.  Bacon, 
The  Turks  hang  old  fags,  or  fuch  like  ugly  things,  upon 
their  faireft  horfes,  and  other  goodly  creatures,  to  fecure  them 
againft  fafeination.  IValler. 

■  There  is  a  certain  bewitchery  or  fafeination  in  words, 
which  makes  them  operate  with  a  force  beyond  what  we  can 
naturally  give  an  account  of.  So'  J/s  S:rmons. 

FASCINE,  n.f.  [French.]  A  faggot  Military  cant. 

The  black  prince  paffed  many  a  river  without  the  help  of 
pontoons,  and  filled  a  ditch  with  faggots  as  fucccfsfully  as  the 
generals  of  our  times  do  with  fafcir.es.  Addifon's  Sped  at  or. 

Fa'scinous.  adj.  [ fafeinum ,  Latin.]  Caufed  or  adding  by 
witchcraft,  or  enchantment. 

1  ihall  not  difeufs  the  poffibility  of  fafeinous  difeafes,  farther 
than  refer  to  experiment.  Harvey  on  Corfumptions. 

FA'SHION.  n.  f  [fapon,  French  ;  facies ,  Latin,] 

1.  Form  ;  make  ;  ltate  of  any  thing  with  regard  to  its  outward 
appearance. 

They  pretend  themfelves  grieved  at  our  folemnities  in  ereCt- 
ing  churches,  at  their  form  and  fafhion,  at  the  ftatelinefs  of 
them  and  coftlinefs,  and  at  the  opinion  which  we  have  of 
them.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f  17. 

The  fafhion  of  his  countenance  was  altered.  Luke  ix.  29. 

Stand  thefe  poor  people’s  friend. 

— I  will, 

Or  let  me  lofe  the  fafhion  of  a  man;  Shakef.  Henry  VIII. 

2.  The  make  or  cut  of  cloaths 

I’ll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-’glafs, 

And  entertain  a  fcore  or  two  of  tavlors, 

To  ftudy  fafh  ions  to  adorn  my  body.  Shakef.  Richard  HI. 
You,  fir,  1  entertain  for  one  of  my  hundred  ;  only,  I  do 
not  like  the  fafhion  of  your  garments.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

3.  Manner;  fort;  way. 

For  that  I  love  your  daughter 
In  fuch  a  righteous  fafhion  as  I  do, 

Perforce  againft  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 

I  muft  advance.  Shakefpeare's  Merry  JPives  of  IVindfor . 

Pluck  Cafca  by  the  fleeve. 

And  he  will,  after  bis  four  fajhion ,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded.  Sbfikefpeare\s  Julius  Cafar. 

The  commiflioners  cither  pulled  down  or  defaced  all  images 
in  churches ;  and  that  in  fuch  unfeafonable  and  unfeafoned 
fafhion ,  as  if  it  had  been  done  in  hoftility  againft  them.  Hayw. 

4.  Cuftom  operating  upon  drefs,  or  any  domeftick  ornaments. 

Here’s 
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Here’s  the  note 

How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmoft  carat, 

The  finenefs  of  the  gold,  the  chargcful  fajbion.  Shakefpeare. 

5.  Cuftom  ;  general  pra&ice. 

Zelmane  again,  with  great  admiration,  begun  to  fpeak  of 
him ;  alking  whether  it  were  the  fajhion  or  no,  in  Arcadia, 
that  (hepherds  (hould  perform  fuch  valorous  enterprizes.  Sidn. 

Though  the  truth  of  this  hath  been  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  yet  becaufe  the fajlnon  of  the  age  is  to  call  every  thing 
into  queftion;  it  will  be  requifite  to  fatisfy  mens  reafon  about 
it.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  3. 

Why  truly,  wife,  it  was  not  eafily  reconciled  to  the  com¬ 
mon  method ;  but  then  it  was  the  fajhion  to  do  fuch  things. 

Arbuthnot’s  HiJlory  of  John  Bull. 

6.  Manner  imitated  from  another ;  way  eftablifhed  by  precedent. 

Sorrow  fo  royally  in  you  appears. 

That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fajhion  on. 

And  wear  it  in  my  heart.  Shakefpeare. 

7.  General  approbation  ;  mode. 

A  young  gentleman  accommodates  himfelf  to  the  innocent 
diversions  in  fajhion.  .  Locke . 

His  panegyricks  were  bellowed  only  on  fuch  perfons  as  he 
had  familiarly  known,  and  only  at  fuch  times  as  others  ceafe 
to  praife,  when  out  of  power,  or  out  of  fajhion.  Pope. 

8.  Rank;  condition  above  the  vulgar.  It  is  ufed  in  a  fenfe 
below  that  of  quality. 

It  is  ((range  that  men  of  fajhion ,  and  gentlemen,  (hould  fo 
grofly  belie  their  own  knowledge.  Raleigh. 

9.  Any  thing  worn. 

Now,  by  this  maiden  bloffom  in  my  hand, 

I  fcorn  thee,  and  thy  fajhion ,  peevifh  boy.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

10.  The  farcy;  a  diftemper  in  horfes;  the  horfes  leprofy.  A 
barbarous  word. 

His  horfe  is  poffeft  with  the  glanders,  infedled  with  the 
fajhions ,  and  full  of  windgalls.  Shak.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

To  Fa'shion.  v.  a.  [  faponner ,  French,  from  the  noun.] 

l*  To  form;  to  mould ;  to  figure. 

He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  giv’n  him  reafons  ; 

Send  him  but  hither,  and  I’ll  fajhion  him.  Shak.  Jul.  Cccfar. 
Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb,  make  him  ?  And 
did  not  one  fafoion  us  in  the  womb  ?  Job  xxxi.  15. 

The  graves  of  the  rebellious  generations  were  already 
fajhioned  in  the  clouds,  which  foon  after  fhould  fwallow  up  all 
living  creatures.  Raleigh’s  HiJlory  of  the  World, 

The  rib  he  form’d,  and  fajbiorl d  with  his  hands  : 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 

Man  like,  but  different  fex.  Miltons  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  viii. 
Inability  will  every  one  find  in  himfelf,  who  fhall  go  about 
to  fajhion  in  his  underftanding  any  fimple  idea,  not  received  by 
bis  fenfes  from  external  objects,  or  by  refle&ion  from  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  his  mind  about  them.  Locke. 

How  could  this  noble  fabrick  be  defign’d. 

And  fajhion  d,  by  a  maker  brute  and  blind  ? 

Could  it  of  art  fuch  miracles  invent  ? 

And  raife  a  beauteous  world  of  fuch  extent  ?  Blackm.  Creat. 

A  different  toil  another  forge  employs. 

Here  the  loud  hammer  fajhions  female  toys  ; 

Each  trinket  that  adorns  the  modern  dame, 

Firfl  to  thefe  little  artifts  ow’d  its  frame.  Gay  s  Fan. 

2.  To  fit ;  to  adapt ;  to  accommodate. 

Laws  ought  to  be  fajhioned  unto  the  manners  and  conditions 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  meant,  and  not  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon  them  according  to  the  fimple  rule  of  right.  Spenfer. 

Ne  do,  I  doubt,  but  that  ye  well  can  fajhion 
Yourfelves  thereto,  according  to  occafion.  Hubb.Tale. 

Nature,  as  it  grows  again  tow’rds  earth, 
lsfajloion’d  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy.  Shakef.  Timon. 

This  cardinal. 

Though  from  an  humble  flock  Undoubtedly, 

Was  fajhion’ d  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle.  Sh.  H.  VIII. 

3.  To  call  into  external  appearance. 

It  better  fits  my  blood  to  be  difdained  of  all,  than  to  fajhion 
a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any.  Sh.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

4.  To  make  according  to  the  rule  prefcribed  by  cuftom. 

The  value  of  the  labour  employed  about  one  parcel  of  (ilver 
more  than  another,  makes  a  difference  in  their  price ;  and 
thus  fajhioned  plate  fells  for  more  than  its  weight.  Locke. 

Fa'shionaele.  adj.  [from fajhionh] 

1.  Approved  by  cuftom ;  eftablifhed  by  cuftom;  modifh. 

The  eminence  of  your  condition,  and  the  gallantry  of 
your  principles,  will  invite  gentlemen  to  the  ufeful  and  en¬ 
nobling  ftudy  of  nature,  and  make  philofophy  fajhionable.  Gian. 

Examine  how  the  fajhionable  practice  of  the  world  can  be 
reconciled  to  this  important  dodlrine  of  our  religion.  Rogers. 

’Tis  prevailing  example  that  hath  now  made  it  fajhion¬ 
able.  Bentley . 

2.  Made  according  to  the  mode. 

Rich,  fajhionable  robes  her  pcrfon  deck ; 

Pendants  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her  neck.  Dryd.  Ovid. 

3.  Obfervant  of  the  mode. 

Time  is  like  a  fajhionable  hoft. 


That  {lightly  (hakes  his  parting  gueft  by  th’  hand; 

But  with  his  arms  outftretch’d,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grafps  in  the  comer  :  welcome  ever  fmiles. 

And  farewell  goes  out  fighing.  Shakef.  Troilus  and  Crefjida. 

4.  Having  rank  above  the  vulgar,  and  below  nobility. 

Fa'shionableness.  n.  f.  [from  fajhionable.  ]  Modifh  ele¬ 
gance;  fuch  appearance  as  is  according  to  the  prefent  cuftom. 

Why  fhould  they  not  continue  to  value  themfelves  for  this 
outfide  fajhion ablenefs  of  the  taylor  or  tirewoman’s  making, 
when  their  parents  have  fo  early  inftrudled  them  to  do 
fo  ?  Locke. 

Fa'shionably.  adv.  [from  fajhionable .]  In  a  manner  con¬ 
formable  to  cuftom;  with  modifti  elegance. 

He  muft  at  length  die  dully  of  old  age  at  home,  when  here 
he  might  fo fajhionably  apd  genteelly  have  been  duelled  or  fluxed 
into  another  world.  South’s  Sermons. 

Fa'shionist.  n  f  [from  faJhiond\  A  follower  of  the  mode; 
a  fop  ;  a  coxcomb.  Dill. 

ToFaST.  v.n.  \_fajlan ,  Gothick;  peycan,  Saxon.]  ' 

1.  To  abftain  from  food.. 

Our  love  is  not  fo  great,  Hortenfio, 

But  we  may  blow  our  nails  together, 

And  fafl  it  fairly  out.  Shak.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

I  had  rather  fajt  from  all  four  days  than  drink  fo  much  in 
one.  Shakjpeare's  ylnthony  and  Cleopatra. 

We  have  fo  me  meats,  and  breads,  and  drinks,  which  taken 
by  men  enable  them  to  fafl  long  after.  Bacon’s  Neiv  Atlantic 

2.  To  mortify  the  body  by  religious  abftinence. 

When  thou  fajlejl ,  anoint  thy  head  and  wafti  thy  face,  that 
thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fajl.  Mlat.  vi. 

Laft  night  the  very  god  fhew’d  me  a  vifion  : 

I  fajl,  and  pray’d  for  their  intelligence.  Shakef  Cymbeline. 

Fast.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Abftinence  from  food. 

A  thoufand  men  have  broke  their  fafls  to-day, 

That  ne’er  (hall  dine,  unlefs  thou  yield  the  crown.  Shakef. 

Where  will  this  end  ?  Four  times  ten  days  I’vepafs’d, 
Wand’ring  this  woody  maze,  and  human  food 
Nortafted,  nor  had  appetite;  that  fajl 
To  virtue  I  impute  not,  or  count  part 
Of  what  I  fuffer  here.  Milton’s  Paradije  Lofl ,  b.  ii. 

Happy  and  innocent  were  the  ages  of  our  fore-fathers,  who 
broke  their  fafls  with  herbs  and  roots ;  and  when  they  were 
permitted  flefh,  eat  it  only  dreffed  with  hunger  and  fire.  Taylor. 

She’s  gone  unkindly,  and  refus’d  to  caft 
One  glance  to  feed  me  for  fo  long  a fajl.  Dryd.  Tyran.  Love. 

2.  Religious  mortification  by  abftinence ;  religious  humiliation. 

We  humble  ourfelves  before  God  this  day,  not  merely  by 
the  outward  folemnities  of  a  fajl ,  but  by  affixing  our  fouls  as 
well  as  bodies  for  our  fins.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

Nor  pray’rs  nor  fafls  its  ftubborn  pulfe  reftrain  ; 

Nor  tears,  for  ages,  taught  to  flow  in  vain.  Pete. 

Fast.  adj.  [  peye,  Saxon.  ] 

1.  Firm;  immoveable. 

He  by  his  ftrength  fetteth  fafl  mountains.  Pf.  Ixv.  6. 

Laft,  the  fire  and  his  three  fons, 

With  their  four  wives  ;  and  God  made  fafl  the  door.  Milt. 

Be  fure  to  find, 

What  I  foretold  thee,  many  a  hard  affay 
Of  dangers  and  adverfities,  and  pains, 

Ere  thou  of  Ifrael’s  feeptre  get  fajl  hold.  Milt.  Par.  Reg „ 

2.  Strong;  impregnable. 

England,  by  report  of  the  chronicles,  was  infefted  with 
robbers  and  outlaws;  which,  lurking  in  woods  and  fajl  places, 
ufed  often  to  break  forth  to  rob  and  fpoil.  Spenfer  on  Ireland . 

3.  Fixed. 

Lodronius,  with  the  breaking  in  and  force  of  the  horfemen. 
Was  driven  into  a  marfti ;  where,  after  that  he,  being  fore 
wounded,  and  almoft  fajl  in  the  deep  mud,  had  done  the  ut- 
termoft  of  that  his  laft  endeavour,  he  yielded  himfelf.  Knolles. 

A  man  in  a  boat,  who  tugs  at  a  rope  that’s  fajl  to  a  (hip, 
looks  as  if  he  refolved  to  draw  the  (hip  to  him.  Temt>  e. 

4 <  Deep;  found. 

I  have  feen  her  rife  from  her  bed,  take  paper,  fold  it,  feal 
it,  and  again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  moft  fajl 

fleep-  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

5.  Firm  in  adherence. 

Quick  wits  be  in  defire  new-fangled  ;  in  purpofe,  uncon- 
ftant ;  light  to  promife  any  thing,  ready  to  forget  every  things 
both  benefit  and  injury ;  and  thereby  neither  fajl  to  friend, 
nor  fearful  to  foe.  Afcham’s  Schoolmajler. 

6.  [from JJfl,  Welfh,  quick  ]  Speedy;  quick;  fwift. 

This  work  goeth  fajl  on,  and  profpereth  in  their  hands. 

Ezra  v.  viii. 

Skill  comes  fo  flow,  and  life  fo  fafl  doth  fly, 

We  learn  fo  little,  and  forget  fo  much.  Davies. 

The  prince  groweth  up  fajl  to  be  a  mm,  and  is  of  a  lweet 
and  excellent  difpofition:  it  would  be  a  (lain  upon  you  if  you 
fhould  miflead,  or  fuffer  him  to  be  miffed.  Bacon  to  Villiers. 

7.  Fast  and  lofe.  Uncertain;  variable;  inconftant ;  de¬ 
ceitful. 

If 
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A  rope  of  (air  pearl,  which  now  hiding,  now  hidden  by 
the  hail,  did,  as  it  vverc,  play  at  j'ajl  and  loje  each  with  other, 
giving  and  receiving  richncfs.  S.dnty. 

if  lhe  perceived  by  his  outward  chear, 

That  any  would  his  love  by  talk  bewray, 

Sometimes  fhe  heard  him,  fometimes  ftopt  her  ear, 

And  play’d  fji  a  ml  losfe  the  live-long  day.  Fairfax,  b.  v. 
1  he  folly  and  wickednefs  of  men,  that  think  to  play  faji 
and  ioofe  with  God  Almighty  ?  L’E/irange. 

It  they  cohered,  yet  by  the  next  conflift  with  other  atoms 
they  might  be  feparated  again  ;  and  fo  on  in  an  eternal  vicilli- 
tude  of  faji  and  lofe,  without  ever  cotifociating  into  the  hu<>e 
condenfe  bodies  of  planets.  Bentley's  Sermons-, 

Fast.  adv. 

j.  Firmly  ;  immoveably. 

Bind  the  boy,  which  you  (hall  find  with  me, 

Fajt  to  the  chair.  Shakefpeare' s  King  John. 

1  his  love  of  theirs  myfelf  have  often  leen, 

Hapl>  u  Fen  they  have  judgd  me  faji  afleep.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  Clolely  ;  nearly. 

Barbarofla  left  fourteen  galleys  in  the  lake;  but  the  tack- 
lings,  i  ails,  oars,  and  ordnance  he 'bad  laid  up  in  the  caftle 
frlJl  by-  ^  Knslles's  /  Fiji  or y  of  theTurks. 

Siloa’s  brook,  that  flow’d 

Faji  by  the  oracle  of  God.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  i. 

Let  purling  dreams  be  in  her  fancy  feen. 

And  flow  ry  meads,  and  vales  of  chearful  green; 

And  in  the  nndft  of  deathlefs  groves 
Soft  fighing  wifhes  lie, 

And  finding  hopes  faji  by. 

And  juft  beyond  ’em  ever-laughing  loves.  Dryd.Tyr.  Lone. 

Faji  by  the  throne  obfequious  fame  reildes. 

And  wealth  inceflant  rolls  her  golden  tides.  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

Well  known  to  me  the  palace  you  inquire; 

For  faji  befide  it  dwells  my  honour'd  fire.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

Here  o’er  the  martyr-king  the  marble  weeps. 

And  faji  befide  him  once-fear’d  Edward  fleeps.  Pope. 

3.  Swiftly  ;  nimbly. 

I  would  give  a  thoufand  pound  I  could  run  as  faji  as  thou 
can’ll.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

T  here  flreams  a  fpring  of  blood  lb  faji , 

From  thofe  deep  wounds,  as  all  embru’d  the  face.  Daniel. 

The  heavieft  mufe  the  fwifteft  courfe  has  gone, 

As  clocks  run  fajiejl  when  moft  lead  is  on.  Pope. 

You  are  to  look  upon  me  as  one  going  faji  out  of  the 
world.  Swift  to  Pope. 

4.  Frequently, 

Being  tried  only  with  a  promife,  he  gave  full  credit  to  that 
promife,  and  flill  gave  evidence  of  his  fidelity  as  faji  as  occa¬ 
sions  were  offered.  Hammond' s  Pradi.  Catcch. 

To  Fa'sten.  v.  a.  [from  fa/l.~\ 

1.  Fo  make  fall ;  to  make  firm  ;  to  fix  immoveably. 

A  mantle  coming  under  her  right  arm,  and  covering  mofl 
of  that  fide,  bad  no  fajiening  on  the  left  fide.  Sidney. 
Mofes  reared  up  the  tabernacle,  and  f  jtened  his  fockets.  Ex. 

By  chance  a  fhip  was  fajien'd  to  the  Ihore, 

'Which  from  old  Clufium  king  Ofinius  bore.  Dryden' s  JEn. 

2.  To  hold  together  ;  to  cement ;  to  link. 

She  had  all  magnetick  force  alone, 

To  draw  and  fajlen  fund  red  parts  in  one.  Donne. 

In  the  fea-coaft  of  India  there  is  no  iron,  which  flies  not 
like  a  bird  unto  thofe  mountains,  and  therefore  their  fhips  are 
fajicned  with  wood.  Brown's  Vulgar  ErrcurSj  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

3.  'Fo  affix  ;  to  conjoin. 

TJie  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  been  prefied  to  the  fcrvice 
of  many  fucceflions  of  parties,  with  very  different  ideas  faji- 
ened  to  them.  Swift’s  Examiner ,  N°.  43. 

4.  To  flump  ;  to  imprefs. 

Thinking,  by  this  face. 

To  fafen  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage  ; 

But  ’tis  not  fo.  Shakefpeare' s  "Julius  Go- far. 

5.  To  fettle  ;  to  confirm. 

Their  oppreffors  have  changed  the  feene,  and  combated  the 
opinions  in  their  true  fhape,  upon  which  they  could  not  fo 
well  i'ajien  their  difguife.  Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  To  lay  on  with  flrength. 

Could  he  fajlen  a  blow,  or  make  a  thrull,  when  not  buf¬ 
fered  to  approach  ?  Dryden  s  JEn.  Dedication. 

To  Fa's  ten.  v  n.  Tofixhimfelf. 

This  paucity  of  blood  may  be  obferved  in  other  forts  of 
lizards,  in  frogs,  and  other  fifhes ;  and  therefore  an  horfe- 
leech  will  hardly  fajlen  upon  a  fifh.  Proven  s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

He  fajien'd  on  my  neck  ;  and  bellow’d  out, 

As  he’d  bur/1  heaven.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

The  wrong  judgment  that  mifleads  us,  and  makes  the  will 
often  fajien  on  the  worfe  fide,  lies  in  mifreporting  upon 
comparifons.  Locke. 

Fa'stener.  n.  f.  [from  fajien .  ]  One  that  makes  fafl  or 
firm. 

Fa'ster.  n.f  [from  faff]  He  who  abflains  from  food.  VI inf. 

F //stranded.  adj.  [  faji  and  hand.]  Avaricious;  clofe- 
handed  ;  clofefifted ;  covetous. 
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The  king  being  fa/i handed,  and  loth  to  part  with  p.  feebnu 
dowry,  prevailed  with  the  prince  to  be  con  trailed  with  the 
princefs  Catharine  ‘  Bci  on's  Ileivy  VTI; 

Fastidic/si’R y.  n  J.  [from  fajlidiov.sf]  Difdairifulrie/s ;  con- 
tem  pt  uou  fri  e  fs.  Swift. 

FASTFDIOUS.  adj.  \  fcjhdtofus,  Latin  ;  fajlidieux,  fajiidiitjei 
french. J  Difdainful ;  fqueamifh ;  delicate  to  a  vice;  in/o- 
lently  nice. 

Reafons  plainly  delivered,  and  always  after  one  mahnef*; 
efpecially  with  fine  and  fajiidious  minds,  enter  hut  heavily  and 
dully.  Bacon's  Collection  of  Good  and  Evil. 

Let  their  faftidious  vain 

Commiflion  of  the  brain; 

Run  on  and  rage,  fweat,  cenfUrC,  and  condemn, 

Fhey  were  not  made  for  thee,  lefs  thou  for  them.  B.Johnf 

A  fqueamifh  fajiidious  nicenefs,  in  meats  and  drinks,  mull 
be  cured  by  ftarving.  L'Ejlrange. 

All  hopes,  railed  upon  the  promifes  or  fuppofed  kindnefles 
of  the  fajiidious  and  fallacious  great  ones  of  the  world,  fliall 
Gd-  South’s  Sermons. 

Fasti'diously.  adv.  [from  fajiidious.]  Difdainfully;  coa- 
temptuoufly;  fqueami/hly. 

I  heir  foie  talent,  is  pride  and  fcorn  :  they  look  faji:  dioujly, 
and  fpeak  difdainfully,  on  any  one  who  want  them ;  con¬ 
cluding,  if  a  man  /hall  fall  fhort  of  their  garniture  at  the  knees 
and  elbows,  he  is  much  inferior  to  them  in  the  furniture  of 
his  head.  Government  of  the  Tongue,  f.  7. 

FastigFated.  adv.  [ fajligiatus ,  Latin.  J  Roofed;  nar¬ 
rowed  up  to  the  top.  Dili. 

Fa'stingday.  n.f  [faji  and  day.]  Day  of  mortification  by- 
religious  abftinence1. 

Do  not  call  it  a  faftingday,  unlefs  alfo  it  be  a  day  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  devotion  and  of  aims.  Lay  lot's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Fa'stness.  n.f  [from  faji  J  • 

1.  Firmnefs  ;  firm  adherence. 

Such  as  had  given  the  king  any  diftafte,  did  content  by  their 
forwardnefs  to  fhew  it  was  but  their  fajinejs  to  the  former 
government,  and  that  thofe  affections  ended  with  the  time. 

Bacon’s  Hijiory  oj  Great  Britain. 

2.  Strength ;  fecurity. 

All  the  places  are  cleared,  and  places  of  fafinefs  laid  open, 
which  are  the  proper  walls  and  caflles  of  the  Irifh,  as  they 
were  of  the  Britifh  in  the  times  of  Agricola.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

The  foes  had  left  the  fajinejs  of  their  place. 

Prevail’d  in  fight,  and  had  his  men  in  chace.  Dryden' s  JEn. 

3.  A  flrong  place;  a  place  not  eafily  forced. 

If  his  adverfary  be  not  well  aware  of  him,  he  entrenches 
himfelf  in  a  new  fajinejs ,  and  holds  out  the  fiege  with  a  new 
artillery.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

4.  Clofenefs  ;  concifenefs;  not  diffufioh. 

Bring  his  ffile  from  all  loofe  groffnefs  to  fuch  firm  fafnefs  in 
Latin,  as  in  Demofthents.  AfchanJ s  Schoolma-ser. 

Fa'stuous.  adj.  [faftufus,  Latin  ;  fafiucuxjeff  r.  ]  Proud; 

,  haughty.  Didl. 

f  A  F.  adj.  [  yser,  Saxon.  ] 

1.  Fullfed;  plump;  flefhy  ;  the  contrary  to  lean. 

When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  fhail  poor  rnen  do  ?  For 
me,  I  am  here  a  Windfor  flag,  and  the  fatteji,  I  think,  i’  th’ 
foreft.  Shakejpcare's  Merry  LVives  of  Windfor. 

Let  our  wives 

Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  f.t  fellow.  Shakefpeare. 

’Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  fat  and  fmooth.  L'Rjirange. 

Spare  diet  and  labour  will  keep  confKtutions,  where  this 
difpofition  is  the  ftrongeft,  from  beingyW:  you  may  fee  in 
an  army  forty  thoufand  foot-foldiers  without  a  fat  man  ;  and  I 
dare  affirm,  that  by  plenty  and  reft  twenty  of  the  forty 
/hall  grow  fat.  Arbuthnot  cn  Aliments. 

2.  Coarfe ;  grofs ;  dull,  [fat,  French.] 

O  fouls  !  in  whom  no  heav’nly  lire  is  found, 

Fat  minds,  and  ever-grov’ling  on  the  ground.  Dryd.  Perl 

3.  Wealthy;  rich. 

Some  are  allured  to  law,  not  on  the  contemplation  of 
equity,  but  on  the  promifing  and  pleafing  thoughts  of  liti¬ 
gious  terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees.  Milton. 

A  fat  benefice  is  that  which  fo  abounds  with  an  eftate  and 
revenues,  that  a  man  may  expend  a  great  deal  in  delicacies  of 
eating  and  drinking.  '  Aylijfe’s  Parergon. 

Fat.  n.f.  An  oily  and  fulphureous  part  of  the  blood,  depo- 
fited  in  the  cells  of  the  membrana  adipola,  from  the  innu¬ 
merable  little  veflels  which  are  fpread  amongft  them.  The 
fat  is  to  be  found  immediately  under  the  fkin,  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  except  in  the  forehead,  eyelids,  lips,  upper  part 
of  the  ear,  yard,  and  ferotum.  In  fome  the  veficles  of  the 
membrana  adipofa  are  fo  full,  that  the  fat  is  an  inch  or  more 
thick;  and  in  others  they  are  almoft  flat,  containing  little  or 
no  fat.  There  are  two  forts  of  fat ;  one  yellow,  foft,  and  lax, 
which  is  eafily  melted,  called  pinguedo;  another  firm,  white, 
brittle,  and  which  is  not  fo  eafily  melted,  called  febum,  fuet, 
or  tallow.  Some  reckon  the  marrow  of  the  bones  for  a  third 
fort  of  fat.  djuincy. 

In  this  ointment  the  ftrangeft  and  hardeft  ingredients  to 
come  by,  are  the  mof$  upon  the/kull  of  a  dead  man  unburieJ, 
&  Y  and 
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ctnd  the  fats  of  a  boar  and  a  bear,  killed  in  the  a<R  of  genera¬ 
tion.  Bn  on'  s  Natural  Hijhiy ,  N°.  998. 

This  membrane  feparates  an  oily  liquor  called  fat :  when 
the  fibres  are  lax,  and  the  aliment  too  redundant,  great  part 
of  it  is  converted  into  this  oily  liquor.  Ar hut  knot  on  Aliments. 
Fat.  n.f.  [  pact,  Saxon ;  vaite,  Dutch.  This  is  generally 
written  vat.]  A  veflel  in  which  any  thing  is  put  to  ferment 
or  be  foaked. 

i  he  fats  (hall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil.  Joel  ii.  24. 

A  white  flone  uled  for  flagging  floors,  for  cifferns,  and  tan- 
nets  fits  Woodaard  on  Fojfds. 

To  Fat.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  fat;  to  fatten  ; 
to  make  plump  and  fiefhy  with  abundant  food. 

Oh  how  this  villany 

Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it !  Soak.  Tit  Andr. 
Fre  this 

t  fhould  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
W  ith  this  flave’s  ofial.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

They  fat  fuch  enemies  as  they  take  in  the  wars,  that  they 
may  devour  them.  Abbot's  Defription  of  the  World. 

The  Caribbees  were  wont  to  geld  their  children,  on  purpofe 
to  fat  and  eat  them.  '  Locke. 

Cattle  fatted  by  good  pafturage,  after  violent  motion,  fome- 
times  die  fuddeniy.  Arbuthn.t  on  Diet. 

To  Fat.  v.  n.  To  grow  fat ;  to  grow  full  fldhed. 

Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid  ; 

He  is  frank’d  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains.  1  Shakef.  Rich.  Ill, 
The  one  labours  in  his  duty  with  a  good  confcience  ;  the 
other,  like  a  beaft,  but  fatting  up  for  the  daughter.  L'Ejlrange. 
An  old  ox  fats  as  well,  and  is  as  good,  as  a  young  one. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry . 

F.VTAL.  adj.  [  faialis ,  Latin  ;  fatal ,  French  ] 

1.  Deadly;  mortal;  dcftruiftive ;  caufing  deftruciion. 

O  fatal  maid  !  thy  marriage  is  endow’d 
With  Phrygian,  Latian,  and  Rutilian  blood.  Dry  den’s  Ain. 
A  palfy  in  the  brain  is  mod  dangerous  ;  when  it  feizeth  the 
heart,  or  organs  of  breathing,  fatal.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  Proceeding  by  deftiny  ;  inevitable  ;  neceflary. 

Others  delude  their  trouble  by  a  graver  way  of  reafoning, 
that  thefe  things  are  fatal  and  neceflary,  it  being  in  vain  to 
be  troubled  at  that  which  we  cannot  help.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons. 

3.  Appointed  by  deftiny. 

It  was  fatal  to  the  king  tc  fight  for  his  money;  and  though 
he  avoided  to  fight  with  enemies  abroad,  yet  he  was  ftill  en¬ 
forced  to  fight  for  it  with  rebels  at  home.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
Fatal  courfe 

Had  circled  his  full  orb.  Milt  or!  s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  v. 

It  was 

Still  fatal  to  ftout  Hudibras, 

In  all  his  feats  of  arms,  when  leaf! 

He  dreamt  of  it,  to  profper  heft.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  3. 

Behold  the  aeftin’d  place  of  your  abodes  ; 

For  thus  Anchifes  prophecy ’d  of  old, 

And  this  our  fatal  place  of  reft  foretold.  Dryder! s  Mn.  b.\  ii. 
O  race  divine  ! 

For  beauty  ftill  is  fatal  to  the  line.  Dryden. 

Fa'taljst.  n.J.  [from  fate.]  One  who  maintains  that  all 
things  happen  by  invincible  neceillty. 

Will  tile  obftinate  fatalijls  find  fufficient  apology.  Watts. 
Fa  T  .Cl  IT  Y.  n.f.  [ fatalite ,  French,  from  fatal.] 

1.  Predeftination  ;  predetermined  01  der  or  feries  of  things  and 
events  ;  preordination  of  inevitable  caufes  acting  invincibly 
in  perpetual  fuccefficn. 

M  he  ftoicks  held  a  fatality ,  and  a  fixed  unalterable  courfe  of 
events  ;  but  then  they  held  alfo,  that  they  fell  out  by  a  necef- 
fity  emergent  from  and  inherent  in  the  things  themfelves, 
which  God  bimfelf  could  net  alter.  South' s  Sermons. 

2.  Decree  of  fate. 

By  a  ftrange  fata’ity  men  fufFer  their  difienting  to  be  drawn 
into  the  ftream  of  the  prefent  vogue.  King  Charles. 

All  the  father’s  precaution  co,uld  not  fecure  the  Ion  from  the 
fatality  of  dying  by  a  lion  L' E ftrange  s  Fables. 

3.  'Pendency  to  danger ;  tendency  to  fome  great  or  hazardous 
event. 

Seven  times  feven,  or  forty-nine,  nine  times  nine,  or 
eightv-one,  and  feven  times  nine,  or  the  years  fixty-three,  is 
conceived  to  carry  with  it  the  molt  coiA\deiAo\e  fatality.  Bro. 
Fatally,  adv.  [from  fatal.] 

1.  Mortally;  deftrudlively  ;  even  to  death. 

The  ftream  is  fo  tranfparent,  pure  and  clear, 

That  had  the  felf-  enamour’d  youth  gaz’d  here, 

So  fatally  deceiv’d  he  had  not  been, 

While  he  the  bottom,  not  his  face  had  feen.  Denham. 

’Tis  the  proceflion  of  a  funeral  vow, 

Which  cruel  laws  to  Indian  wives  allow, 

When  fatally  their  virtue  they  approve  ; 

Chearful  in  flames,  and  martyrs  of  their  love  Dryd.  Aurcn. 

2.  By  the  decree  of  fate;  by  inevitable  and  invincible  deter¬ 
mination. 

f  °  fay  that  the  world  was  made  cafually  by  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  atoms,  is  to  affirm  that  the  atoms  compofed  the 
world  mechanically  and  fatally  \  only  they  were  not  fenfible 

Bentley  s  Sermons. 


Fa't alness.  n.f.  [from fatal.]  Invincible  neceffity. 

FATE.  n.f.  [fat urn,  Latin.] 

1.  Deftiny  ;  an  eternal  feries  of  fucccffive  caufes. 

Neceftity  or  chance 

Approach  not  me  ;  and  what  I  will  is  fate. 

There  is  a  necelbty  in  fate 
Why  ftill  the  brave  hold  man  is  fortunate. 

You  muff  obey  me  Lon  or  late; 

Why  will  you  vainly  ftruggle  v/ith  your  fate  ! 

When  empire  in  its  childhood  firft  appears, 

A  watchful  fate  o’erfees  its  riling  years. 

Random  chance,  or  wilful  fate. 

Guides  the  fhaft  from  Cupid’s  bow.  A.  P  hi  Hi [  s. 

2.  Event  predetermined. 

Tell  me  what  fates  attend  the  duke  of  Suffolk? 

By  water  flia.ll  he  die,  and  take  his  end.  Shakefpcarc. 

2  nth;  deftrudtion. 

V  iewinga  neighbouring  hill,  whofe  top  of  late 
A  chapel  crown’d,  ’till  in  the  common  fate 
Th’  adjoining  abbey  fell. 

Looking,  he  feeds  alone  his  famifh’d  eyes; 

Feeds  ling’ring  death,  but  looking  net  he  dies ; 

Yet  ftill  he  chofe  the  longeft  way  to  fate , 

Wafting;  at  once  his  life  and  his  eftate. 

Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate  ; 

But  who  can  bear  th’  approach  of  certain  fate  ! 

The  whizzing  arrow  fings, 

And  bears  thy  fate,  Antinous,  on  its  wings. 

4.  Caufe  of  death 

With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent, 

And  fcather’dya^r  among  the  mules  and  fumpters  fent.  Dry. 
Fa'ted.  adj.  [from fate.] 

1 .  Decreed  by  fate. 

She  fled  her  father’s  rage,  and  with  a  train 
Driv’n  by  the  fouthern  blafts  was  fated  here  to  reign.  Dryd. 

2.  Determined  in  any  manner  by  fate. 

Bright  Vulcanian  arms, 

Fated  from  force  of  fteel  by  Stygian  charms, 

Sufpended,  {hone  on  high.  Dryden' s  AEn. 

3.  Endued  with  any  quality  by  fate. 

Her  aukward  love  indeed  was  oddly  fated ; 

She  and  her  Polly  were  too  near  related.  Prior. 

4.  Inverted  with  the  power  of  fatal  determination.  Peculiar  to 
Shakefpeare. 

Thy  fated  fky 

Gives  us  free  fcope.  Shakefpeare. 

FA'THER.  n.f  [  pae'Sep,  Saxon  ;  aaher ,  Erfe.  This  word  is 
found  likewife  in  the  Perfian  language.] 

1.  He  by  whom  the  fon  or  daughter  is  begotten. 

Father  is  a  notion  fuperinduced  to  the  fubftance,  or  man, 
and  refers  only  to  an  a£t  of  that  thing  called  man,  whereby 
he  contributed  to  the  generation  of  one  of  his  own  kind.  Locke. 

Son  of  Benfalem,  thy  father  faith  it ;  the  man  by  whom 
thou  haft  breath  and  life  fpeaketb  the  word.  Bacon. 

He  Iha!l  forget 

Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere.  Milt.  Fa.  Loft. 

2.  The  firft  anceftor. 

It  was  faid 

It  fhould  not  ftand  in  thy  pofterity ; 

But  that  myfelf  fhould  be  the  root  and  father 

Of  many  kings  Shakefpeare' s  ATacleth. 

Abraham  is  the  fat!  cr  of  us  all.  Rpm.  iv.  16. 

3.  The  appellation  of  an  old  man. 

A  poor  blind  man  was  accounted  cunning  in  prognofti- 
cating  weather :  Epfom,  a  lawyer,  faid  in  fcorn.  Tell  me, 
father ,  when  doth  the  fun  change  ?  The  old  man  anfwered, 
when  fuch  a  wicked  lawyer  as  you  geeth  to  heaven.  Camden. 

4.  The  tit  e  of  any  man  reverend  for  age,  learning,  and  piety. 

You  (hall  find  one  well  accompanied 
With  reverend  fathers  and  well  learned  bifhops.  Sh.  i?  III. 

5.  One  who  has  given  original  to  any  thing  good  or  bad. 

Jubal  was  the  father  of  all  fuch  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ.  Gen.  iv.  2  1 . 

6.  The  ecclefiaftical  writers  of  the  firft  centuries. 

Men  may  talk  of  the  fathers.  and  magnify  the  fathers ,  and 
feem  to  make  the  authority  of  the  fathers  next  to  infallible; 
and  yet  none  expofe  them  more  to  contempt  than  thev  which 
give  fuch  anfwcrs  as  thefe.  Stii ingftect. 

7.  One  who  a£ts  with  paternal  care  and  tendernefs. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor.  Jobxx  ix.  jG 

He  hath  made  me  a  father  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his 
houfe  Gen.  xlv.  8. 

8.  The  title  of  a  popifh  ccnfefTor,  particularly  of  ajefuit. 

Formal  in  apparel, 

In  gait  and  countenance  furely  like  a  father.  Shakefpeare. 
There  was  in  this  place  a  father  of  a  convent,  wh  o  was 
very  much  renowned  for  his  piety  and  exemplary  life  ;  and  a? 
it  is  ufual,  under  any  great  affliction,  to  apply  themfelves  to 
the  moll  eminent  confeflors,  our  beautiful  votary  t«ok  the 
(  opportunity  of  confefting  herfelf  to  this  celebrated  father.  Add. 

9.  The  title  of  a  fenator  of  old  Rome. 

From  hence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers  come. 

And  the  long  glories  of  majeftick  Rome.  Dnd^d  Virgil. 
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10.  I  he  appellation  of  the  firft  perfon  of  the  adorable  Trinity. 

1  he  eternal  fon  of  God  efteemed  it  his  meat  ami  drink,  to 
do  die  will  of  hi:  bather ,  and  tor  his  obedience  alone  obtained 
the  great  eft  glory.  Taylor  s  Rale  oj  iiv.ng  holy. 

11.  I  he  compcllation  of  God  as  Creator. 

We  have  one  Eatrer  ,  even  djod.  'Jo’^n  vui  e  I. 
Almighty  and  molt  merciful  Father.  Common  Prayer. 

Father-In-Law.  «.  /  [  from  father.  ]  The  father  of  .one’s 
hufbatid  or  wife. 

I  mult  make  m y  father-in-law  a  vifit  with  a  great  train  and 
equipage.  Addijon’s  Spectator,  N  u.  54; . 

To  Fa'  1  her.  v.  a. 

1.  fo  take  ;  to  adopt  as  a  fon  or  daughter. 

Ay,  good  youth. 

And  rather  fat'  er  thee  than  mailer  thee.  Shake f  Cymbeline. 

2.  To  fupply  with  a  father. 

1  am  no  ftronger  than  my  fex, 

Being  i'o  father’d  and  fo  hufbanded.  Shakef.  Julius  CerfaY. 

How  light  and  portable  my  pain  feems  now, 

W  hen  that  which  makes  me  bend  makes  the  king  bow  ; 

He  childed  as  I  father’d.  JSbakejfeare' s  King  Lear. 

3  To  adopt  a  compofition. 

Men  of  wit. 

Often  father’d  what  he  writ  Sivift. 

4.  To  alcribe  to  any  one  as  his  offspring,  or  production. 

And  left;  we  feem  to  father  any  thing  upon  them  more  than 
is  their  own,  let  them  read.  Hooker ,  h.  iv.  /.'  4. 

My  name  was  made  ufe  of  by  feveral  perfons,  one  of  which 
was  pleafed  to  father  on  me  a  new  fet  of  productions.  Sivift. 

Magical  relations  comprehend  effedls  derived  and  fathered 
upon  hidden  qualities,  whereof,  from  received  grounds  of  art, 
no  reafons  are  derived.  Brown’s  Pulgar  Lrrours ,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
Fa'theh  hood.  n.  f.  [from  father .  ]  The  character  of  a 
father  ;  the  authority  of  a  father. 

Who  can  abide,  that  againft  their  own  doctors,  both  of 
the  middle  and  lateft  age,  fix  whole  books  Ihould  by  their 
fatherhoods  of  Trent  be  under  pain  of  a  curfe,  imperioufly 
obtruded  upon  God  and  his  church.  .  Hall. 

We  might  have  had  an  entire  notion  of  this  fatherhood ,  or 
fatherly  authority.  Locke. 

Fatherless,  adj.  [from  father.]  Without  a  father ;  defti- 
tute  of  a  father. 

Ye  lhall  not  afflidt  any  widow,  or  fatherlefs  child.  Ex.  xxii. 

Our  fatherlefs  diftrefs  was  left  unmoan’d  ; 

Your  widow  dolours  likewife  be  unwept.  Shakef.  R.  III. 

The  fatherlefs  had  no  friend.  Sandys. 

He  caught  his  death  the  lafl:  county-feflions,  where  he 
would  go  to  fee  juftice  done  to  a  poor  widow  woman  and  her 
fatherlefs  children.  Addifon s  SpeLlator,  N°.  5  17. 

Fa'the rliness.  n.f  [from  father.]  The  tendernefs  of  a 
father ;  parental  kindnefs. 

Fa'tHERLY.  adj.  [ from  father.]  Paternal;  like  a  father; 
tender;  protecting;  careful. 

Let  me  but  move  one  queftion  to  your  daughter. 

And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  anfwer  truly.  Sbakefpeare. 
The  part  which  deferibes  the  fire,  I  owe  to  the  piety  and 
fatherly  affedtion  of  our  monarch  to  his  fuffering  fubjedls.  Dry. 
Fa'therly.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  father. 

Thus  Adam,  fatherly  difpleas’d: 

O  execrable  fon  !  fo  to  afpire 

Above  his  brethren  !  Milton. 

FA*' THOM.  n.f.  [ ptebm,  Saxon  ] 

1.  A  meafure  of  length  containing  fix  foot,  or  two  yards;  the 
lpace  to  which  a  man  can  extend  both  arms. 

The  extent  of  this  fathom ,  or  diftance  between  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  fingers  of  either  hand  upon  expanfion,  is  equal 
unto  the  fpace  between  the  foie  of  the  foot  and  the  crown. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 
The  arms  fpread  crofs  in  a  {freight  line,  and  meafured  from 
the  end  of  the  long  finger  on  one  hand  to  that  of  the  other, 
made  a  meafure  equal  to  the  ftature,  and  is  named  a  fathom. 

Ho'der  on  Time. 

2.  It  is  the  ufual  meafure  applied  to  the  depth  of  the  fea,  when 
the  line  for  founding  is  called  the  fathom-tine. 

Dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Where  fathom- line  could  never  touch  the  ground.  Sh.  H.  IV  . 

3.  Reach;  penetration;  depth  of  contrivance;  cornpafs  of 
thought. 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none 
To  lead  their  bufmefs.  Sbakefpeare' s  Othello. 

To  Fa'thom  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  encompafs  with  the^rms  extended  or  encircling. 

2.  To  reach  ;  to  mafter. 

Heave,  leave  to  fith  m  fuch  high  points  as  thefe  ; 

Nor  be  ambitious,  ere  the  time,  to  pleafe.  Dry  din  s  P  erf 

3.  To  found  ;  to  try  with  refpedt  to  the  depth. 

’Tis  too  ftrong  for  weak  heads  to  try  the  heights  and  fathom 
the  depths  of  his  flights.  Felton  cn  the  Clajficks. 

Our  depths  who  fathoms  ?  Pope. 

4.  To  penetrate  into;  to  find  the  bottom  or  utmoft:  extent:  as; 
I  cannot  fathom  his  def.gn. 


F A fT H o M LESS  adj.  [ fro m  fathom  J 

1.  I  hat  of  which  no  bottom  can  be  found. 

?.  1  hat  of  which  the  circumference  cannot  he  embraced: 

Vv  ill  y0u  with  counters  fum 
T  he  vaft  proportion  ot  his  infinite ; 

And  buckle  in  a  wafte  moll  fatbmdefs-, 

With  Ipam  and  inches  fo  diminutive 
As  fears  and  real  oris  -l  Shak  fpenre  s  Ti  ci'us  and  Creffda'. 
FatFdical.  adj .  [fatidicus,  Latin;  fatidique,  French.]  Fief- 
phetick  ;  having  the  power  to  foretell  future  events. 

I  he  oak*  of  dll  other  trees  only  faiihea ’,  told  them  what 
a  fearful  Unfortunate  bul.nels  this  would  prove.  Howe/. 

FatTfeROUS.  adj.  [fatiery  Latin.]  Deadly ;  mortal;  de- 
ftrudive.  '  Dig}. 

Fa'tigable.  adj,  [ fatige ,  Lat.]  Eafilv  wearied;  fufceptible 
of  wearinefs. 

To  Fa'tigate.  v.  a.  [fatigo,  Latin.]  To  weary;  to  fatigue  ; 
to  tire;  to  exhauft  with  labour;  to  opprefs  with  lafiitude. 

By  and  by  the  din  of  war  ’gan  to  pierce 
His  ready  fenfe,  when  ftraight  his  doubled  (pint 
Requicken’d  what  in  flefti  was  fatigale , 

And  to  the  battle  came  he.  Sbakefpeare  s  Coriolanr  s. 

FAT  FGUE.  n.f  [fatigue,  Frercch  ;  fatige  l  „atin.] 

1.  Wearinefs;  laffitude. 

2.  Thecaufeof  wearinefs;  labour;  toil. 

The  gresit  Scipio  fought  honours  in  his  youth,  and  endured 
the  fatigues  with  which  he  purchafed  them.  Dr.  den. 

To  P  aTigue.  v.  a.  [ fatigu •,  French;  fatigo ,  Latin.]  To 
tire;  to  weary  ;  to  harrafs  with  toil ;  to  exhauff  with  labour. 
The  man  who  ftrugglcs  in  the  fight. 

Fatigues  left  arm  as  well  as  right  Prior. 

Fatk/dneyejd.  adj.  [fat  and  kidney.]  Fat:  bji  way  of  re¬ 
proach  or  contempt. 

Peace,  ye  jatkidneyed  rafeal;  what  a  brawling  do’fl  thou 
keep1  Sbakefpeare’ s  Henry  W . 

Fa'tli  g.  n.f.  [from  fat.]  A  young  animal  fed  fat  for  the 
{laughter.  ' 

T  he  calf  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatling  fliall  lie  down 
together,  and  a  little  child  {hall  lead  them.  If  xi.  6. 

Fa'tner.  n.f.  [from  fat.]  That  which  gives  fatnefs. 

I  he  wind  was  weft,  on  which  that  philofopher  beftowed 
the  encomium  of  fatner  of  the  earth.  Arbuthn .  Mart.  Sctibl. 
Fa'tness.  n.f.  [from  fat.]  ■ 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fat,  plump,  or  Full-fed. 

2.  Fat;  greafe;  fulnefs  of  flefti. 

And  by  his  fide  rode  loathfome  gluttony. 

Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  fwine  ; 

His  belly  was  upblown  with  luxury. 

And  eke  with  fatn  fs  fwollen  were  his  eyen.  Fai.  hjhteen,  b.  i. 

3.  Unbtuous  or  greafy  matter. 

Earth  and  water,  mingled  by  the  help  of  the  fun,  gather  a 
nitrous  fatnefs.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory ,  NO  355. 

4.  Oleaginoufnefs ;  fliminefs. 

By  reafon  of  the  fatnejs  and  heavinefs  of  the  ground,  Egypt 
did  not  produce  metals,  wood,  pitch,  and  fome  fruits.  Arbutb. 

5.  Fertility  ;  fruitfulnefs. 

God  give  thee  ot  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatnefs  of 
the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine.  Gen.  xxvii.  23: 

6.  That  which  caufes  fertility. 

When  around 

The  clouds  Top  fatnefs,  in  the  middle  Iky 
The  dew  fu'pended  ftaid,  and  left  unmoift 
The  execrable  giebe.  Phi' lips. 

Vapours  and  clouds  feed  the  plants  of  the  earth  with  the 
balm  of  dew?  and  t hefat  iefs  of  ftlbwers.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 
To  Fa'tten.  v.  a.  [from  fat.] 

1.  To  feed  up  ;  to  make  fieftiy ;  to  plump  with  fat. 

Frequent  blood-letting,  in  fmall  quantities,  often  increafeth 
the  force  of  the  organs  of  digeftion,  and  fatteneth  and  in¬ 
creafeth  the  diftemper.  Arbutbnot  on  Diet. 

2.  To  make  fruitful. 

Town  of  ftulF  fo  fatten  land.  Lib.  Londir.ienfs. 

Dare  not,  on  thy  life; 

Touch  aught  of  mine; 

This  falchion  elfe,  not  hitherto  withftood, 

Thefe  hoftile  fields  fhall  fatten  with  thy  blood.  Dryden. 

3.  To  feed  grofly  ;  to  iricreale. 

Obfeene  Orontes 

Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tyber’s  hungry  {bores. 

And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores.  Dryden' s  Juvenal. 

ToFa't  ien.  v.v.  [from  fat.]  To  grow  fat;  tb  be  pampered  ; 
to  grow  flefhy. 

All  agree  to  fpoil  the  publick  good, 

And  villains  fatten  with  the  brave  man’s  labour.  Otivay. 

Apollo  check’d  my  pride;  and  bad  me  feed 
My  fatt’ning  flocks,  nor  dare  beyond  the  reed.  Dryden. 

Yet  then  this  little  fpot  of  earth  well  till’d, 

A  num’rous  family  with  plenty  fill’d. 

The  good  old  man  and  thrifty  houfewife  fpent 
Their  days  in  peace,  and  fatten’d  with  content; 

Enjoy’d  the  dregs  of  life,  and  liv’d  to  fee 
A  long-defcending  healthful  progeny.  Dryden’s  Juvenal. 
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1  ygcrs  and  wolves  fliail  in  the  ocean  breed; 

The  whale  and  dolphin  fatten  on  the  mead, 

And  every  element  exchange  its  kind. 

When  thriving  honefty  in  courts  we  find.  Granville . 

FA'TUOUS.  adj.  \fatuus ,  Latin.] 

t.  Stupid;  fooliih  ;  feeble  of  mind. 

We  pity  or  laugh  at  thoie  fatuous  extravagants,  while  yet 
ourlelves  have  a  confiderable  dofe  of  what  makes  them  fo.  Gian. 

4.  Impotent;  without  force;  illufory;  alluding  to  an  ignis 
fatuus. 

__  And  when  that  flame  finds  combuftible  earth, 

1  hence  fatuous  fires  and  meteors  take  their  birth.  Denham. 

Fatu'ity.  ?i. J.  [ fatuite ,  French;  from  fatuous.]  Foojifh- 
nefs  ;  weaknefs  of  mind  ;  fome  degree  of  frenzy. 

It  had  argued  a  very  fliort  fight  of  things,  and  extreme 
fatuity  of  mind  in  me,  to  bind  my  own  hands  at  their  re- 
queft.  King  Charles. 

1  hefc  fymptoms  were  fo  high  in  fome  as  to  produce  a  fort 
of  fatuity  or  madnefs.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Fa'twitted.  adj.  [fat  and  wit.]  Heavy;  dull;  ftupid. 

I  hou  art  fo  fatwitted  with  drinking  old  fack,  and  unbot- 
toning  thee  alter  fupper,  and  fleeping  upon  benches  in  the 
afternoon,  that  thou  haft  forgotten.  Shakef.  Henry  IV. 

Fa'tTy.  Qdj.  [from  fat.]  Un&uous;  oleaginous;  greafy ; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  fat. 

I  he  like  cloud,  if  oily  or  fatty,  will  not  difeharge;  not 
becaufe  it  fticketh  fafter,  but  becaufe  air  preyeth  upon  water, 
and  flame  and  fire  upon  oil.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

The  gourd 

And  thirfty  cucumber,  when  they  perceive 
Th’  approaching  olive,  with  refentment  fly 
Her  fatty  fibres,  and  with  tendrils  creep 
Diverfe,  detefting  contadf.  Phillips. 

i  he  common  fymptoms  of  the  muriatick  feurvy  are,  a 
faline  tafte  in  the  fpittle,  and  a  lixivial  urine,  fometimes  with 
"e.  fatty  fubftance  like  a  thin  fkin  a-top.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Fa'ucet.  n.f.  [faujfet,  French ;  fauces ,  Latin.]  The  pipe 
inferted  into  a  veftel  to  give  vent  to  the  liquor,  and  flopped  up 
by  a  peg  or  fpigot.  It  is  fometimes  improperly  written 
fcjfat. 

You  were  out  a  good  wholcfome  forenoon  in  hearing  a 
caufe  between  an  orange- wife  and  a fojfet-fe. Her,  and  adjourned 
a  controverfy  of  three-pence  to  a  fecond  audience.  Shakejp . 

If  you  are  fent  down  to  draw  drink,  and  find  it  will  not 
run,  blow  ftrongly  into  the  faucet ,  and  it  will  immediately 
pour  into  your  mouth.  Swift’s  Dir  At.  to  the  Butler. 

Fa'uchion.  n.  f.  [See  Falchion.]  A  crooked  fword. 

But  good  iEneas  order’d  on  the  fhore  . 

A  ftately  tomb,  whofe  top  a  trumpet  bore;  C 

A  foldier’s  fauchion ,  and  a  feaman’s  oar.  Drydcn’s  /Bn.  3 

FAIJFEL.  n.f.  [French.]  The  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  the  palm- 
tree.  See  Palm. 

Favi'llous.  adj.  [ favilla ,  Latin.  ]  Confifting  of  afhes. 

As  to  foretelling  of  ftrangers,  from  the  fungous  particles 
about  the  wicks  of  the  candle,  it  only  fignifieth  a  moift  air 
about  them,  hindering  the  avolation  of  light  and  the  favillous 
particles.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Etrours,  b.  v.  c.  22. 

Fa'ulcon.  I  n  j  Falcon. 

Fa'ulconry.  \  ee  }  Falconry. 

FALL  I  .  n.f.  [ faut ,  faute ,  Fr.  faltar ,  to  be  deficient,  Spanifh. 
The  /  is  fometimes  founded,  and  fometimes  mute.  In  con- 
verfation  it  is  generally  fupprefied.] 

1.  Offence;  flight  crime;  fomewhat  liable  to  cenfure  or  ob¬ 
jection. 

I  he  pr.  phet  chufeth  rather  to  charge  them  with  the  fault 
of  making  a  law  unto  themfelves,  than  the  crime  of  tranf- 
greffin.g  a  law  which  God  had  made.  Hooker ,  b.  iii ,f  6. 

He  finds  no  fault  with  their  opinion  about  the  true  God, 
but  only  that  it  was  not  clear  and  diftindt  enough.  Stillingfleet. 

He  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 

Contracts  the  danger  of  an  adtual  fault : 

Then  what  muft  he  expedt  that  ftill  proceeds 
To  commit  fin,  and  work  up  thoughts  to  deeds.  Dryden. 
If  you  like  not  my  poem,  the  fault  may  poflibly  be  in  my 
writing ;  but  more  probably  ’tis  in  your  morals,  which  can¬ 
not  bear  the  truth  of  it.  Dryden. 

They  wholly  miftake  the  nature  of  criticifm,  who  think 
its  bufinefs  is  principally  to  find  fault.  Dryden. 

To  be  defirous  of  a  good  name,  and  careful  to  do  every 
thing,  that  we  innocently  may,  to  obtain  it,  is  fo  far  from 
being  a  fault,  even  in  private  perfons,  that  it  is  their  great  and 
indilpenfible  duty.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

Before  his  facred  name  flies  ev’ry  fault. 

And  each  exalted  ftanza  teems  with  thought.  Pope. 

Which  of  our  thrum-cap’d  anceftors  found  fault , 
for  want  of  fugar-tongs  or  fpoons  for  fait  ?  King. 

Being  void  of  all  friendfhip  and  enmity,  they  never  com¬ 
plain,  nor  find  fault  with  the  times.  Swift. 

2.  Defedl ;  want ;  abfence. 

I  could  tell  to  thee,  as  to  one  it  pleafes  me,  for  fault  of  a 


better,  to  call  my  friend;  I  could  he  fad,  and  fad  indeed 
too.  Shakcfpcare’s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

There  is  no  ftraw  given  unto  thy  fervants,  and  they  fay 
unto  us,  make  brick;  and  behold,  thy  fervants  are  beaten  ; 
but  the  fault  is  in  thine  own  people.  Bx.  v.  16. 

3.  Puzzle  ;  difficulty  :  as,  the  enquirer  is  at  a  fault. 

To  Fault,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  be  wrong;  to  fail. 
Which  moved  him  father  in  eclogues  than  otherwife  to 
write,  minding  to  furnifti  our  tongue  in  this  kind  wherein  it 
faulteth.  Spenfer. 

To  Fault,  v.  a.  To  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  accufe. 

For  that  I  will  not  fault  thee. 

But  for  humbienefs  exalt  thee.  Old  Song, 

Fa'ulter.  n.f.  [from fault.]  An  offender;  one  who  com¬ 
mits  a  fault. 

I  hen  file,  behold  the  fault er  here  in  fight ; 

T  his  hand  committed  that  fuppofed  offence.  Fairfax ,  b.  it 

Faultfinder,  n.f.  [fault  and  find.]  A  cenfurer  ;  an  ob¬ 
jector. 

Faultily,  adv.  [from  faulty  ]  Not  rightly;  improperly; 
defedtively ;  erroneoufly. 

FaTltiness.  n.f.  [from faulty  J 

1.  Badnefs ;  vitioufnefs  ;  evil  difpofition. 

When  her  judgment  was  to  be  pradtifed  in  knowingfau/ti- 
nefs  by  his  firft  tokens,  floe  was  like  a  young  fawn,  who 
coming  in  the  wind  of  the  hunters,  doth  not  know  whether 
it  be  a  thing  or  no  to  be  efehewed.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

2.  Delinquency  ;  adlual  offences. 

The  inhabitants  will  not  take  it  in  evil  part,  that  th cfaulti- 
nefs  of  their  people  heretofore  is  by  us  fo  far  forth  laid  open. 

Hooker ,  Preface 1 

Fa'ultless.  adj.  [from  fault.]  Without  fault;  perfect;  com¬ 
pletely  excellent. 

Where  for  our  fins  he  faulilefs  fuffered  pain. 

There  where  he  died,  and  where  he  liv’d  again.  Fairfax. 

Who  durft  thy  faultlejs  figure  thus  deface  ?  Dryden’ s  A  n. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultlefs  piece  to  fee, 

Thinks  what  ne’er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e’er  fhall  be.  Pope. 

Fa'ulty.  adj.  [fautif,  French,  from  fault.] 

1.  Guilty  of  a  fault;  blameable;  criminal;  not  innocent. 

The  king  doth  fpeak  as  one  which  is  faulty.  2  Sa.xiv,  33, 

Can  thus 

Th’  image  of  God  in  man,  created  once 
So  goodly  and  erect,  though  faulty  fince  ! 

To  fuch  unfightly  fufferings  be  debas’d  !  Milton’s  Par.  Loft . 

2.  Wrong;  erroneous. 

The  form  of  polity  by  them  fet  down  for  perpetuity,  is 
three  ways  faulty ;  faulty  in  omitting  fome  things  which  in 
Scripture  are  of  that  nature,  as,  namely,  the  difference  that 
ought  to  be  of  paftors,  when  they  grow  to  any  great  multi¬ 
tude;  faulty  in  requiring  dodtors,  deacons,  and  widows,  as 
things  of  perpetual  neceffity  by  the  law  of  God,  which  in 
truth  are  nothing  lefs ;  faulty  alfo  in  urging  fome  things  by 
Scripture  mutable,  as  their  lay-elders.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

3.  Defective;  bad  in  any  refpedt ;  not  fit  for  the  ufe  intended. 

By  accident  of  a  faulty  helmet  that  Parker  had  on,  he  was 
ftricken  into  the  mouth  at  the  firft  courfe,  fo  that  he  died  pre- 

fently-  Bacon’s  Henry  V II. 

To  FA'VOUR.  v.  a.  [ faveo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fupport;  to  regard  with  kindnefs ;  to  be  propitious  to; 
to  countenance. 

Of  all  the  race  of  filver-winged  flies 
Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair, 

Whilft  heaven  did  favour  his  felicities, 

Than  Clarion,  the  eldeft  fon  and  heir 

Of  Mufcarol.  Spenfer. 

The  felf-fame  gods  that  arm’d  the  queen  of  Troy, 

May  favour  Tamora  the  queen  of  Goths.  Shak.  Tit.  Andr. 
Men  favour  wonders.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi  ft  or y,  N°.  495. 

Fortune  fo  favoured  him,  that  the  town  at  his  firft  coming 
furrendered  unto  him.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

The  good  fEneas  am  I  call’d  ;  a  name, 

While  fortune  favour’d ,  not  unknown  to  fame.  Dryden. 

Oh  happy  youth  !  and  favour'd  of  the  Ikies, 

Diftinguifh’d  care  of  guardian  deities.  Pope’s  Odyffey ,  b.  iii. 

2.  To  affift  with  advantages  or  conveniences. 

No  one  place  about  it  is  weaker  than  another,  to  favour  an 
enemy  in  his  approaches.  AddiJ'ons  IV big  Examiner. 

3.  To  refemble  in  feature. 

The  porter  owned  that  the  gentleman  favoured  his 
mafter.  Spectator. 

4.  To  conduce  to;  to  contribute. 

Fa'vour.  n.f  [  favor,  Latin  ;  faveitr,  French.] 

1 .  Countenance ;  kindnefs ;  kind  regard  ;  propitious  afpecl. 

It  pleas’d  your  majefty  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  favour  from  myfelf,  and  all  our  houfe  Shakefi  H.  IV. 
The  child  Samuel  was  in  favour  both  with  the  Lord  and 
alfo  with  men.  1  Sa.  ii.  26. 

"T  he  race  is  not  to  the  fvvift,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of 
&ill.  Ecd.  ix.  xi. 
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His  dreadful  navy,  and  his  lovely  mind. 

Gave  him  the  fear  and  favour  of  mankind.  JValler. 

This  favour ,  had  it  been  employed  on  a  more  deferving 
fubjedt,  had  been  an  effedtof  juftice  in  your  nature;  but,  as 
placed  on  me,  is  only  charity.  Dryden’s  Aurengzebe ,  Preface. 

At  play,  among  ftrangers,  we  are  apt  to  find  our  hopes  and 
wifhes  engaged  on  a  fudden  in  favour  of  one  fide  more  than 
another.  Swift. 

■2.  Support ;  defence  ;  vindication. 

Thepleafures  which  thefe  Scriptures  aferibe  to  religion,  are 
of  a  kind  very  different  from  thofe  in  favour  of  which  they 
are  here  alleged.  Rogers ,  Sertnon  15. 

3.  Kindnefs  granted. 

All  favours  and  punilhments  palled  by  him,  all  offices  and 
places  of  importance  were  diftributed  to  his  favourites.  Sidney. 

O,  my  royal  mafter  ! 

The  gods,  in  favour  to  you,  made  her  cruel.  A.  Phillips. 

4.  Lenity;  mildnefs  ;  mitigation  of  punifhment. 

I  could  not  difeover  the  lenity  and  favour  of  this  fentence  ; 
but  conceived  it  rather  to  be  rigorous  than  gentle.  Gtilliv.  Trav. 

5.  Leave;  goodwill;  pardon. 

Worthy  Macbeth,  we  ftay  upon  your  leifure. 

— Give  me  your favour  ;  my  dull  brain  was  wrought 
With  things  forgot.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

Yet  e’re  vVe  enter  into  open  adt, 

With  favour,  ’twere  no  lofs  if ’t  might  be  inquir’d 
What  the  condition  of  thefe  arms  would  be.  B.  Johtf  Cat. 
They  got  not  the  land  by  their  own  fword;  but  thy  right 
hand  and  thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  be- 
caufe  thou  haft  a  favour  unto  them.  Pf  xliv.  3. 

Come  down,  faid  Reynard,  let  us  treat  of  peace  : 

A  peace,  with  all  my  foul,  faid  Chanticleer  ; 

But,  with  your  favour ,  I  will  treat  it  here.  Dryden. 

6.  Object  of  favour;  perfon  or  thing  favoured. 

A  1  thefe  his  wond’rous  works,  but  chiefly  man. 

His  chief  delight  znA  favour ;  him,  for  whom 

All  thefe  his  works  fo  wond’rous  he  ordain’d.  Milt.  P.  L. 

•j.  Something  given  by  a  lady  to  be  worn. 

And  every  one  his  lovefuit  will  advance 
Unto  his  feveral  miftrefs,  which  they’ll  know 
By  favours  feveral  which  they  did  beftow.  Shakefpeare. 
It  is  received  that  it  helpeth  to  continue  love,  if  one  wear 
the  hair  of  the  party  beloved  ;  and  perhaps  a  glove,  or  other 
lik e  favour,  may  as  well  do  it.  Bacon’S  Natural  Hijlory. 

A  blue  ribband  tied  round  the  fword-arm,  I  conceive  to  be 
the  remains  of  that  cuftom  of  wearing  a  miftrefs’s  favour  on 
fuch  occafions  of  old.  Spectator,  N°.  436. 

8.  Anything  worn  openly  as  a  token. 

Here,  Fluellen,  wear  thou  this  favour  for  me,  and  flick  it 
in  thy  cap  :  when  Alanfon  and  myfelf  were  down  together,  I 
pluck’d  this  glove  from  his  helm.  Shake  fp.  Henry  V. 

9.  Feature ;  countenance. 

That  is  only  fuitable  in  laying  a  foul  complexion  upon  a 
filthy favour,  fetting  forth  both  in  fluttifhnefs.  Sidney. 

Young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  ftaid  upon  fome  favour  that  it  loves.  Shakefpeare. 

Difteat  thy  favour  with  an  ufurped  beard.  Shakef.  Othello. 

There’s  no  goodnefs  in  thy  face :  if  Antony 
Be  free  and  healthful,  why  fo  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  fuch  good  tidings.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Yet  well  I  remember 

The  favours  of  thefe  men:  Were  they  not  mine? 

Hid  they  not  fometime  cry,  all  hail !  to  me  ?  Shakef  R.  II. 
A  youth  of  fine  favour  and  fhape.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 
By  their  virtuoUs  behaviour  they  compenfate  hardnefs  of  their 
favour,  and  by  the  pulchritude  of  their  fouls,  make  up  what 
is  wanting  in  the  beauty  of  their  bodies.  South. 

Fa'  vcurable.  adj.  [favorable,  French  ;  favor abilh,  Latin.] 

1.  Kind;  propitious;  affedlionate. 

Famous  Plantagenet !  mod  gracious  prince, 

Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requefts.  Shakef  Richard  III. 

2.  Palliative ;  tender ;  averfe  from  cenfure. 

None  can  have  the  favourable  thought. 

That  to  obey  a  tyrant’s  will  they  fought.  Dryden’s  Juvenal. 

3.  Conducive  to  ;  contributing  to  ;  propitious. 

People  are  multiplied  in  a  country  by  the  temper  of  the 
climate,  favourable  to  generation,  to  health,  and  long  life. 

Temple. 

4.  Accommodate ;  convenient. 

Many  good  officers  were  willing  to  ftay  there,  as  a  place 
very  favourable  for  the  making  levies  of  men.  Clarendon. 

5.  Beautiful;  well  favoured  ;  well  featured.  Obfoletc. 

Of  all  the  race  of  filver-winged  flies! 

Which  do  poflefs  the  empire  of  the  air. 

Betwixt  the  centred  earth  and  azure  Ikies 
Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair, 

Than  Clarion,  the  eldeft  fon  and  heir 
Of  Mufcarol.  Spenfer . 

Fa'  vourableness.  n.f.  [from  favourable .]  Kindnefs;  be¬ 
nignity. 

Fa  Vourably.  adv.  [from  favourable.]  Kindly;  with  favour; 
with  tendernefs  ;  with  kind  regard. 

'Pouching  adtions  of  common  life,  there  is  not  any  defence 
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more  favourably  heard  than  theirs  who  allege  fineerely  for 
themfelves,  that  they  did  as  neceflity  conftrained  them.  Hdok. 

She  goeth  about  feeking  fuch  as  are  worthy  of  her,  and 
Iheweth  herfelf  favourably  unto  them  in  the  ways.  IVifd.  vi. 

I  he  violent  will  condemn  the  character  of  Abfalom,  as 
hither  too  favourably  or  too  hardly  drawn.  Dryden. 

We  are  naturally  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  thofe  we 
l°ve-  Rogers's  Scrmdns. 

Fa'  voured.  participial  adj.  [from  favour.] 

1.  Regarded  with  kindnefs. 

Oft  with  fome  favour'd  traveller  they  ftrayj 
And  Ihine  before  him  all  the  defert  way.  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

2.  [From  favour ,  the  noun.J  Featured.  Always  conjoined 
with  well  or  ill. 


Of  her  there  bred 

A  thoufand  young  ones,  which  Ihe  daily  fed  ; 

Sucking  upon  her  poifonous  dugs,  each  one 

Of  fundry  Ihape,  yet  all  ill-favoured.  Fairy  Afueen,  b.  it 

Fa'voureDly.  adv.  [from  favoured]  Always  joined  with 
well  or  ill,  in  a  fair  or  foul  way. 

Fa'vourer.  n.f.  [from  favour.]  One  who  favours ;  one  who 
regards  with  kindnefs  or  tendernefs  ;  a  wellwilher  ;  a  friend. 

If  we  Ihould  upbraid  them  with  irreligious,  as  they  do  us 
with  fuperftitious  favourers ,  the  anfwer  which  herein  they 
would  make  us,  let  them  apply  unto  themfelves.  Hooker ,  b.  iv. 

Do  1  not  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  fedt  ?  ye  are  not  found.  Shak.  Henry  VIII. 

Being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Briton.  Shakef  Cymbeline. 

Conjure  their  friends  they  had,  labour  for  more. 

Solicit  all  reputed  favourers.  Daniel’s  Civil  War. 

All  the  favourers  of  magick  were  the  moft  profeft  and  bit¬ 
ter  enemies  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  Addif  on  the  Chrijl.  Rel. 

FaVourite.  n.f  [  favori,  favorite,  French  ;  favsrita,  Ital.J 

1.  A  perfon  or  thing  beloved;  one  regarded  with  favour;  any 
thing  in  which  pleafure  is  taken  ;  that  which  is  regarded  with 
particular  approbation  or  affedtion. 

Every  particular  mafter  in  criticifm  has  his  favourite  paf- 
fages  in  an  author.  Addifon’s  Spectator,  N°.  262. 

So  fathers  fpeak,  perfuafive  fpeech  and  mild  ! 

Their  fage  experience  to  the  fav'rite  child.  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

2.  One  chofen  as  a  companion  by  his  fuperiour;  a  mean  wretch 
whofe  whole  bufinefs  is  by  any  means  to  pleafe. 

All  favours  and  punilhments  palled  by  him,  all  offices  and 
places  of  importance  were  diftributed  to  his  favourites.  Sidney. 

I  was  a  Theflalian  gentleman,  who,  by  mifchance,  having 
killed  a  favourite  of  the  prince  of  that  country,  was  purfued 
fo  cfuelly,  that  ift  no  place  but  by  favour  or  corruption  they 
Would  obtain  my  deftrudtion.  Sidney,  b.  fi 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  fav’rite  flies ; 

The  poor  advanc’d,  makes  friends  of  enemies.  Shak.  Hath! , 
Bid  her  fteal  into  the  plafhed  bower, 

Where  honeyfuckles,  ripen’d  by  the  fun; 

Forbid  the  fun  to  enter  ;  like  to  favourites. 

Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Againft  that  power  that  bred  it.  Shakefpeare. 

Nothing  is  more  vigilant,  nothing  more  jealous  than  a  fa¬ 
vourite,  efpecially  towards  the  waining  time,  and  fufpedt  of 

fatiety.  IVotton. 

This  man  was  very  capable  of  being  a  great  favourite  to  a 
great  king.  Clarendon. 

What  fav’ rites  gain,  and  what  the  nation  owes* 

Fly  the  forgetful  World.  Pofe» 

Fa'vourless-  adj.  [from favour.]' 

1.  Unfavoured;  not  regarded  with  kindnefs;  without  pa¬ 
tronage;  without  countenance. 

2.  Unfavouring;  unpropitious. 

Of  that  goddefs  I  have  fought  the  fight. 

Yet  no  where  can  her  find  ;  fuch  happinefs 

Heaven  doth  me  envy,  and  fortune  favourlcfs.  Fairy  Sj)ueen. 

Fa'usen.  n.  f.  A  fort  of  large  eel. 

He  left  the  waves  to  wall] ; 

The  wave  fprung  entrails,  about  which  faufens  and  other  fifh 
Did  Ihole.  Chapman’ s  Mads,  b.  xxi. 

Fa'usseeraye.  n.f  A  fmall  lriount  of  earth,  four  fathom 
wide,  eredted  on  the  level  round  the  foot  of  the  rampart, 
made  ufe  of  to  fire  upon  the  enemy,  when  he  is  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced  that  you  cannot  force  him  back;  and  alfo  to  receive 
the  ruins  which  the  cannons  make  in  the  body  of  the  place. 

Harris. 

Fa'utor.  n.f  [  Latin  ;  f auteur,  French.]  Favourer;  counte- 
nancer ;  fupporter. 

I  am  neither  author  or  fautor  of  any  fedt :  I  will  have  no 
man  addidt  himfelf  to  me;  but,  if  I  have  any  thing  right,  de¬ 
fend  it  as  truth’s,  not  mine.  Pen.  Johnfon. 

The  new  mountain  in  the  Lticrine  lake,  which  is  alleged, 
by  the  fautors  of  this  opinion,  as  an  iuftance  in  behalf  of  it, 
was  not  raifed  thus.  IHoodward. 

Fa'utress.  n.f.  [  fautri'x,  Latin;  fautrice ,  Fr.  ]  A  woman 
that  favours,  or  IhdWs  countenance. 

It  made  him  pray,  ahd  prove 

Minerva’s  aid  his  fautrefs  ftill.  Chatman’s  Iliads. 

He  comes  from  banifhment  to  th c fautrefs  of  liberty,  from 
the  barbarous  to  the  polite.  Garth’s  Dcdicat.  to  Ovid. 

8  Z  Fawn. 
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Fawn.  n.  f.  [faon,  French,  Uoiftfan,  in  old  French  a  child, 
probably  from  infans y  Latin.]  A  young  deer. 

Looking  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  place, 

Like  a  young  fawn  that  late  hath  loft  the  hind ; 

And  feek  each  where,  where  laft  I  law  her  face, 

Whole  image  yet  I  carry  frefh  in  mind.  Sper Jet's  Sonnets. 
The  buck  is  called  the  firft  year  a  fawn ,  the  fecond  year  a 
pricket.  Sbakefpeare' s  Loves  Labour  Lof. 

The  colt  hath  about  four  years  of  growth  ;  and  fo  th cfawny 
and  fo  the  calf.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory ,  N  .  759' 

Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn , 

For  him  as  kindly  fpreads  the  flow’ry  lawn.  Pope. 

To  FAWN.  v.n.  [of  uncertain  original.  Perhaps  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  French  fanfan,  a  term  of  fondnefs  for  children. 

1.  'Fo  court  by  frifking  before  one  :  as  a  dog. 

The  dog  ftraight  fawned  upon  his  mafter  for  old  know¬ 
ledge.  Sidney. 

Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 

Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound.  Sbakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

2.  To  court  by  any  means.  L  fed  by  animals. 

Inftead  thereof  he  kifs’d  her  weary  feet, 

And  lick’d  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue, 

As  he  her  wrong’d  innocence  did  weet  Fairy  fjhieen,  b.  i. 
Is  it  not  ftrange  that  a  rational  man  fhould  worfhip  an 
ox?  that  he  fhould  fawn  upon  his  dog?  bow  himfelf  before  a 
cat  ?  and  adore  leeks  and  garlick  ?  South's  Sermons. 

3.  To  court  fervilely. 

My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their  frowns ; 

What  danger  or  what  forrow  can  befal  thee, 

So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  conftant  friend  ?  Shak.  Henry  VI. 

And  thou,  fly  hypocrite,  who  now  would'ft  be 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  than  thou 
Once  fawn'd ,  and  cring’d,  and  fervilely  ador’d 
Heav’n’s  awful  monarch  ?  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  iv. 

Whom  Ancus  follows,  with  a  faivning  air  ; 

But  vain  within,  and  proudly  popular.  Dryden  s  Ain.  b.v i. 

Dext’rous  the  craving  fawning  crowd  to  quit, 

And  pleas’d  to  ’fcape  from  flattery  to  wit.  Pope. 

4.  To  bring  forth  a  fawn. 

Fa'wner.  n.f  [from  fawn.']  One  that  fawns ;  one  that  pays 
fervile  courtfhip. 

By  foftnefs  of  behaviour  we  have  arrived  at  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  fawners.  Spectator,  Nw.  304. 

Fa'wningly.  adv.  [from  fawn.]  In  a  cringing  fervile  way. 
Fa'xed.  adj.  [from  pex,  Saxon,  hair.]  Hairy.  Now  ob- 
folete. 

They  could  call  a  comet  a  faxed  ftar,  which  is  all  one  with 
ftella  crinita,  or  cometa.  Camden's  Remains. 

Fay.  n.f.  [ fee ,  French.] 

1.  A  fairy;  an  elf. 

And  the  yellow-fkirted  fays 

Fly  after  the  night-fteeds,  leaving  their  moon-lov’d  maze. 

Milton . 

Ye  fylphs  and  fylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear; 

Fays ,  fairies,  genii,  elves  and  demons  hear  !  Pope. 

2.  [from  foi,  French.]  Faith.  Wholly  obfolete. 

They  plainly  to  fpeak  of  fhepherds  moft  what. 

Bad  is  the  beft,  this  Englifh  is  flat ; 

Their  ill  ’haviour  garres  men  miflay, 

Both  of  their  doeftrine  and  the  r  fay.  Spenfer's  Paf  orals. 

Fe'a  berry,  n.f.  A  goofeberry.  Dipt. 

To  Feague  v.  a.  [ Gower  ufesTofeige,  free  tocenfure;  fegen , 
German,  to  fweep  ;  fken,  Dutch,  to  ftrike.]  To  whip;  to 
chaftife  ;  to  beat.  In  Scottifh  feake ,  to  flutter  ;  to  be  idly  or 
officioufly  bufy. 

Fe'alty.  n.f.  [ fault} ,  French.]  Duty  due  to  a  fuperior 
lord;  fidelity  to  a  mafter;  loyalty. 

I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth, 

And  lafting  fealty  to  th  new  made  king.  Shak.  Rich.  III. 
Let  my  fovereign 

Command  my  eldeft  fon,  nay  all  my  Tons, 

As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love.  Sbakef.  Flenry  IV.  p.  ii. 
Man  difobeying, 

Difloyal,  breaks  his  fealty ,  and  fins 

Againft  the  high  fupremacy  of  heav’n.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl. 

Each  bird  and  beaft  hehold 
After  their  kinds  :  I  bring  them  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fealty 
With  low  fubjeiftion.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  viii. 

Whether  his  firft  defign  be  to  withdraw 
Our  fealty  from  God,  or  to  difturb 

Conjugal  love.  Milton' s  Paradife  Lof,  b.  ix. 

FEAR.  n.f.  [  yeajian,  Sax.  to  fear  ;  vaer ,  Dut.  fcakle,  Erfe.J 
J.  Dread;  horrour  ;  painful  apprehenfion  of  danger. 

Fear  is  an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of 
future  evil  Ifkely  to  befal  us.  Locke. 

Trembling  fear  ftill  to  and  fro  did  fly, 

And  found  no  place  where  fafe  fhe  fhrowd  him  might.  F. 

For  fear  was  upon  them,  becaufe  of  the  people  of  thofe 
countries.  ,  Ezra  iii.  3. 

What  then  remains  ?  Are  we  depriv’d  of  will  ? 

Muft  wc  not  wifh,  for  fear  of  wilhing  ill  ?  Dryden  s  Juv. 
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Fear ,  in  general,  is  that  paftion  of  our  nature  whereby  we 
are  excited  to  provide  for  our  fecurity  upon  the  approach  of 
evil.  R^ger S)  Sermon  1. 

2.  Awe ;  dejection  of  mind  at  the  prefence  of  any  perfon  or 
thing. 

And  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  fhall  be  upon 
every  beaft.  Gen.  ix.  2. 

3.  Anxiety;  folicitude. 

The  greateft  and  principal  fear  was  for  the  holy  temple. 

2  Mac.  xv.  1 8. 

4.  That  which  caufes  fear. 

Antony,  ftay  not  by  his  fide: 

Thy  demon,  that’s  the  fpirit  that  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 

Where  Caefar’s  is  not ;  but  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  fear ,  as  being  o’erpower’d.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

5.  The  object  of  fear. 

Except,  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  fear  of  Ifaac  had 
been  with  me.  Gen.  xxxi.  42. 

6.  Something  hung  up  to  fcare  deer  by  its  colour  or  noife. 

He  who  fleeth  from  the  noife  of  the  jear  fhall  fall  into  the 
pit,  and  he  thar  cometh  up  out  of  the  midft  of  the  pit  fhall  be 
taken  in  the  fnare.  If.  xxiv.  18. 

Fear.  n.f.  [  poejna,  Saxon.]  A  companion.  Obfolete. 

But  fair  Charifia  to  a  lovely  fear 
Was  linked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dear.  Fairy  fjhi. 
To  Fear,  v  a.  [  yeapan,  Saxon] 

1.  To  dread;  to  confider  with  apprehenfions  of  terrour;  to  be 
afraid  of. 

Now,  for  my  life,  Hortenfio  fears  his  widow. 

—Then  never  truftme  if  I  be  afraid. 

—You  are- very  fenfible,  yet  you  mifs  my  fenfe; 

I  mean  Hortenfio  is  afraid  of  you.  Shak.  Tam.  of  the  Shrew. 

To  fear  the  foe,  fince  fear  opprefleth  ftrength,  . 

Gives,  in  your  weaknefs,  ftrength  unto  your  foe.  Sh.  R.  II. 
There  lhall  rife  up  a  kingdom,  and  it  fhall  be  feared  above 
all  the,, kingdoms  before  it.  2  Efdr.  xii.  13. 

When  1  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 

I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  difgrace.  Dryden . 

2.  To  fright ;  to  terrify  ;  to  make  afraid. 

The  inhabitants,  being  feared  with  the  Spaniards  landing 
and  burning,  fled  from  their  dwellings.  Carew. 

If  he  be  taken,  he  fhall  never  more 
Be  fear'd  of  doing  harm  :  make  your  own  purpofe 
How  in  my  ftrength  you  pleafe.  Shake/.  King  Lear. 

We  muft  not  make  a  lcarecrow  of  the  law, 

Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey.  Sh.  Meaf.  for  Meaf. 

Some,  fitting  on  the  hatches,  would  feem  there. 

With  hideous  gazing,  to  fear  away  fear.  Donnei 

To  Fear.  v.n. 

1.  To  live  in  horrour  ;  to  be  afraid. 

Well  you  may  fear  too  far. 

—Safer  than  truft  too  far : 

\  Let  me  ftill  take  away  the  harms  I  fear. 

Not  fear  ftill  to  be  harm’d.  Sbakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

2.  To  be  anxious. 

If  any  fuch  be  here,  if  any  fear 
Lefs  for  his  perfon  than  an  ill  report; 

If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life.  Shak.  Coriolan. 

Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain; 

And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear. 

While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main.  Dryden' s  Horace. 

See,  pious  king,  with  different  ftrife. 

Thy  ftruggling  Albion’s  bofom  torn  : 

So  much  fhe  fears  for  William’s  life. 

That  Mary’s  fate  fhe  dare  not  mourn.  Prior . 

Fe'arful.  adj.  [fear  And  full.] 

1.  Timorous;  timid;  eafily  made  afraid. 

Lie’s  gentle,  and  not  fearful  Sbakefpeare' s  Tempefl. 

2.  Afraid.  It  has  of  before  the  obje£l  of  fear. 

The  Irifh  are  more  fearful  to  offend  the  law  than  the 
Englifh.  Davie  on  Ireland. 

I  have  made  my  heroine  fearful  of  death,  which  neither 
Caflandra  nor  Cleopatra  would  have  been.  Dryd.  Auren.  Pref. 

3.  Awful;  to  be  reverenced. 

Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holinefs,  fearful  inpraifes. 

Ex.  xv.  1  r. 

4.  Terrible;  dreadful;  frightful;  imprefling  fear. 

Neither  faft  to  friend,  nor  fearful  to  foe.  Afckam' s  Schoolm. 
Againft  fuch  monfters  God  maintained  his  own,  by  fearful 
execution  of  extraordinary  judgment  upon  then  .  Hooker. 

What  God  did  command  touching  Canaan,  concerneth  not 
us  any  otherwife  than  only  as  a  fearful  pattern  of  h;s  juft  dif-' 
pleafure.  Hooker ,  b.v.f.ij. 

All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabits  here  :  fonre  heav’nly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country.  Shakclpeare's  Tent  eft. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

Hebr.  x.  31. 

Lay  down  by  thofe  pleafures  the  fearful  and  dangerous 

thunders 
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thunders  and  lightnings,  the  horrible  and  frequent  earthquakes, 
and  then  thc-rt  will  he  Found  no  companion.  Raleigh. 

I  his  is  the  natural  hint  ot  fin,  and  the  prefent  fevenue 
which  it  takes  upon  finners,  belides  that  fearful  punifhment 
which  fhall  be  inllidled  on  them  in  another  life.  Tiiktfon. 

Fe'arfulli.  aciv.  [  from  fearful  J  J 

1.  Timoroufly;  in  fear. 

In  fuch  a  night 
Did  Thifbe  fearfully  o’ertrip  the  dew. 

And  faw  the  lion  's  ihadow.  hhaJfp.  Merchant  of  Venice . 

2.  Terribly;  dreadfully.  J 

There  is  a  cliff,  whofe  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep.  Sbahf  King  Lear. 

Fe'arfulness  «./  [from  fearful  ] 

1.  Timoroufnefs  ;  habitual  timidity. 

2.  State  of  being  alraid  ;  awe ;  dread. 

Is  it  credible  that  the  acknowledgment  of  our  Own  un- 
worthinefs,  our  profeffed  fearfulnefs  to  afk  any  thing,  other- 
wile  than  only  tor  his  fake  to  whom  God  can  deny  nothing 
that  this  fhould  be  noted  for  a  popifh  errour.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

A  third  thing  that  makes  a  government  juftly  defpifed,  is 
feafulnejs  of  and  mean  compliances  with  bold  popular  of- 
tenders.  South’s  Sermons. 

rE  arlesly.  Guv •  £from  J'cgtIpJ's Without  terrour. 

Tis  matter  of  the  greateft  aftonifhment  to  obferve  the  flu-  , 
pid,  yet  common  boldnefs  of  men,  who  fo  fear  c.  y  expofe 
themfelves  to  this  moft  formidable  of  perils.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Fe'akLi  sness.  n.J.  [from  fearlefs.]  Exemption  from  fear  ; 
intrepidity. 

He  gave  inftances  of  an  invincible  courage,  and  fcarleffnefs 
in  danger.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Fe'arless.  adj.  [from  fear.]  Free  from  fear ;  intrepid:  cou¬ 
rageous  ;  bold. 

From  the  ground  fhe  fearlefs  doth  arife, 

And  walked  forth  without  fufpedt  of  crime.  Fairy  fticen. 

The  flaming  feraph,  fearlefs,  though  alone 
Encompafs’d  round  with  toes,  thus  anfwer'd  bold.  Milton. 
A  nation,  whofe  diftinguifhing  charader  it  is  to  be  more 
fearlefs  of  death  and  danger  than  any  other.  Temple. 

Fe'asi  b  ilitv  .  n.f  [from  feajib  e.]  A  thing  practicable. 

Men  often  fwallow  falfities  for  truths,  dubiofities  for  cer¬ 
tainties,  pofiibilities  for  feafibilitie and  things  impoflible  for 
pofiibilities  themfelves.  B  oum’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.-i.  c.  $ . 

FEA  SIBLE,  adj.  [ faifble ,  French.  J  Practicable;  fuch  as 
may  be  effected  ;  fuch  as  may  be  done. 

We  conclude  many  things  impoffibilities,  which  yet  are 
eafy  feaftbles.  Glanvi lie’s  Seep/.  c.  14. 

Things  are feafible  in  themfelves;  elfe  the  eternal  wifdom 
of  God  would  never  have  advifed,  and  much  lefs  have  com¬ 
manded  them.  South’s  Sermons. 

Fe'asibly.  adv.  [from feafible.]  Pradicably. 

I  EAST.  n.f.  [ fejie ,  French  ;  fe'’uni ,  Latin  ] 

1.  An  entertainment  of  the  table;  a  fumptuous  treat  of  ^reat 
numbers. 

Here’s  our  chief  gueft. 

- If  he  had  been  forgotten, 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great /^/?.  S ha  kef  Macbeth . 

On  Pharaoh’s  birthday  he  made'  a  feaf  unto  ail  his  fer- 

vants-  Gen.  xl.  20. 

The  lady  of  the  leaf  ordain’d  a  feaf. 

And  made  the  lady  of  the  flow’r  her  gueff ; 

When  lo!  a  bow  r  afeended  on  the  plain,  ' 

With  fudden  feats  ordain'd,  and  large  for  either  train.  Dry. 

2.  An  anniverfary  day  of  rejoicing  either  on  a  civil  or  religious 
occafion  Oppofed  to  a  faff. 

This  day  is  call’d  th ofeafl  of  Crifpian.  Shakef.  Hen.  V. 

3.  Something  delicious  to  the  palate. 

Many  people  would,  with  rcafon,  prefer  the  griping  of  an 
hungry  belly  to  thofe  diflies  which  are  a  feaf  to  others.  Locke 

To  F  EAST  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  eat  fumptuoufly;  to 
eat  together  on  a  day  of  joy. 

Richard  and  Northumberland,  great  friends, 

Did  feaji  together.  Shakef  ear  e’s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

I  he  parifh  finds,  indeed  ;  but  our  church-wardens 
Feaji  on  the  filver,  and  give  us  the  farthings.  Gay. 

To  Feast,  v.  a. 

1.  Fo  entertain  fumptuoufly  ;  to  entertain  magnificently. 

He  was  entertained  and  feajled  by  the  king  with  great  fhew 
of  favmir.  Hayward. 

2.  To  delight;  to  pamper. 

All  thefe  are  our’s,  all  nature’s  excellence, 

Whofe  tafte  or  fmell  can  blefs  the  feajled  fenle.  Dryden. 

Fe'aster.  n.f.  [from feaji.] 

1.  One  that  fares  delicioufly. 

Thofe  feajiers  could  fpeak  of  great  and  many  excellencies 
m  manna.  htaylors  IVorthy  Communicant. 

2.  One  that  entertains  magnificently. 

Fe'asiful.  adj.  [  feaji  and  full.] 

I.  Feftive ;  joyful. 

The  virgins  alfo  fhall  on  fafful  days 
Vifit  his  tomb  with  flowers,  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunare  in  nuptial  choice, 

Irom  whence  captivity  and  lofs  of  eyes.  Milton’s  Agonijles. 
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Therefore  be  fure  , 

Thou,  when  the  bridegroom  with  his  feajlful  friends 
Pafles  to  blifs  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 

Haft  gain  d  thy  entrance,  virgin  wife  and  pure.  Mil.  on, 

2.  Luxurious;  riotous. 

1  he  fuitor  train 

V  ho  crowd  his  palace,  and  with  lawlefs  pow’r 
His  herds  and  flocks  i wfaflful  rites  devour.  Pope’s  Odyff.y: 
Fe'ast  ite.  n.f  [feaji  and  rite. ]  Lullom  obferved  in  en¬ 
tertainments. 

His  hofpitable  gate, 

Unbarr  d  to  all,  invites  a  num  rous  train 
Of  oailyguefts;  whofe  bo^rd  with  plenty  crown’d, 

Revives  the  feaji  Fites  old.  Phillips. 

Feat.  n.J  [fait,  French.] 

1.  Adt;  deed  ;  action  ;  exploit. 

Pyroclcs  is  his  name,  renowned  far 
For  his  bold  fits,  and  hardy  confidence  ; 

Full  o,t  approved  in  many  a  cruel  war.  Fairy  jfyeen,  b.  ii. 
1  arquin’s  felf  he  met. 

And  ftruck  him  on  his  knee  :  in  that  day’s  feats. 

When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  fcenc. 

He  prov’d  th’  beft  man  i’  th’  field.  Shakfp  Coriolanus. 
Our  foldiers  are  men  of  ftrong  heads  for  action,  and  per¬ 
form  fuch  f  eats  as  they  are  not  able  to  exprefi.  Addj.  S,  edtat. 

2.  A  trick;  a  feftive  or  ludicrous  performance 

The  joints  are  more  fupple  to  all  feats  of  activity  and  mo¬ 
tion  in  youth  than  afterwards  i  a  on’s  iyfays. 

Feat.  adj.  [fait,  bienfait ,  i'rench  ;  homo  fait  us  adunguem  ] 

1.  Ready;  lkilful ;  ingenious. 

Never  matter  had 

A  page  fo  kind,  fo  duteous,  diligent; 

So  tender  over  his  occalions,  true. 

So  feat,  fo  nurfe-like.  Shakef  car  e’ s  Cym’eline, 

2.  It  is  now  only  ufed  in  irony  and  contempt. 

That  feat  man  at  controverly.  StillingfeeU 

3.  Nice ;  neat. 

Look  how  w,  11  my  garments  fit  upon  me. 

Much  f eater  than  before.  Shakejpeare’s  Tempef „ 

Fe'ateous.  adj.  [fromy^ij  Neat;  dexterous  Ubfolete. 
f  eAteously.  ade.  \from  feateous.]  Neatly;  dexteroufly. 
And  with  fine  fingers  cropt  full  feateoufy 
The  tender  ftalks  on  high.  Sgenfer » 

FEATH,R.  n.f[  peftep,  Saxon  ;  feder,  German.] 

1.  The  plume  of  birds. 

Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face.  Shah.  H.  VL 
The  brave  eagle  does  with  forrow  fee 
The  foreft  wafted,  and  that  lofty  tree. 

Which  holds  her  neft,  about  to  be  o’erthrown, 

Before  the  feathers  of  her  young  are  grown  ; 

She  will  not  leave  them,  ror  file  cannot  ffay. 

But  bears  them  boldly  on  her  wings  away.  tValle'rl 

When  a  man  in  the  dark  prefles  either  corner  of  his  eye 
with  his  finger,  and  turns  his  eye  away  from  his  finger,  he 
will  fee  a  circle  of  colours  like  thofe  in  the  feathers  of  a  pea¬ 
cock  s  tail.  Newton’s  Opt. 

I  am  bright  as  an  angel,  and  light  as  a  feather.  S  ift. 

2.  Kind;  nature;  fpecies:  from  the  proverbial  exprefhon,  birds 
of  a  feather  ;  that  is,  of  a  fpecies. 

The  proud  infulting  queen, 

Wfith  Clifford  and  the  haught  Northumberland, 

And  of  their  feather  many  more  proud  birds, 

Have  wrought  the  eafy-melting  king,  l,ke  wax.  Sh  H.Vl. 

I  am  not  of  that  feathe  to  {hake  off 
My  friend,  when  he  moft  needs  me.  Shakef.  Timon. 

3.  An  ornament ;  an  empty  title. 

4.  [Upon  a  horfe.]  A  fort  of  natural  frizzling  of  hair,  which, 
in  lome  places,  rifes  above  the  lying  hair,  and  there  makes  a 
figure  refembling  the  tip  of  an  ear  of  corn.  Farrier’s  Ditt. 

To  Fe'ather.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1  •  I  o  drefs  in  feathers. 

2.  To  fit  with  feathers. 

3-  Jo  tread  as  a.  cock. 

Dame  Partlet  was  the  fovereign  of  his  heart; 

Ardent  in  lovfe,  outrageous  in  his  play, 

He  feather’d  her  a  hundred  times  a  day.  Dryden . 

4.  To  enrich;  to  adorn  ;  to  exalt. 

T  hey  ftuck  not  to  fay,  that  the  king  cared  not  to  plume  his 
nobility  and  people,  to  father  himfelf  /  ‘aeon’s  enry  V  II. 

5.  To  F e  A T H r. r  one’s  Nejl.  Alluding  to  birc[R  which  celled!: 
feathers,  among  other  materials,  fur  making  their  hefts ;  to 
get  riches  together. 

Featherbed,  n  f.  [feather  and  bed.]  A  bed  fluffed  with 
feathers  ;  a  foft  bed. 

The  hufband  cock  looks  out,  and  ftrait  is  fped, 

And  meets  his  wife,  which  brings  her  j'eatherbed.  Donne. 
Fe'ath  rdriver.  n.f.  [feather  and  drive.  ]  One  who 
cleanfes  feathers  by  whifking  them  about 

A  feather  driver  had  the  refldue  of  his  lungs  filled  with  the 
fine  duff  or  down  of  feathers-  Dcr  ham’s  Phftco  Theology . 

FeAihered.  adj.  [from feather.] 

1.  Cloathed 
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i.  Cloathed  with  feathers. 

I  faw  young  Harry  with  his  heaver  oft* 

His  cuilfes  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm’d, 

Rife  (rom  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury.  Sbak.  H.  IV. 

So  when  the  new-born  phoenix  Arft  is  feen, 

Her  feather'd  fubje&s  all  adore  their  queen.  Dryden. 

Dark’ning  the  Iky,  they  hover  o’er,  and  fhroud 
The  Wanton  failors  with  a  feather'd  cloud.  Prior. 

I  hen  Blips  of  uncouth  form  fhall  ftem  the  tide, 

And  feather'd  people  crowd  my  wealthy  fide.  Pope. 

Vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and,  among  many 
other  feathered  creatures,  feveral  little  winged  boys  perch  upon 
the  middle  arches.  Addifon' s  Spectator,  N°.  159. 

2.  Fitted  with  feathers ;  carrying  feathers. 

An  eagle  had  the  ill  hap  to  be  ftruck  with  an  arrow,  fea¬ 
ther'd  from  her  own  wing.  L'E/lrange’s  Fables. 

Not  the  bow  they  bend,  nor  boaft  the  fkill 
To  give  the  feather'd  arrow  wings  to  kill.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

Fe'atheredge.  n.f 

Boards  or  planks  that  have  one  edge  thinner  than  another, 
are  called  featheredge  fluff.  Moxon's  Mech.  Exer. 

F e'atheredged.  adj.  [ feather  and  edge. ]  Belonging  to  a 
feather  edge. 

The  cover  muft  be  made  of  featheredged  boards,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  feveral  doors  with  hinges  fixed  thereon.  Mortimer. 

Fe'atherfew.  n.f.  A  plant  both  Angle  and  double:  it  is 
increased  by  feeds  or  flips,  and  alfo  by  dividing  the  roots  :  it 
flowereth  moft  part  of  the  Summer.  Mortimer's  Hufbandry. 

Fe'atherless.  adj.  [froi bn.  feather.]  Without  feathers. 

This  fo  high  grown  ivy  was  like  that featherlefs  bird,  which 
went  about  to  beg  plumes  of  other  birds  to  cover  his  naked- 
nefs.  How  el' s  Vocal  Forreft. 

Fe'atheRseller.  n.f.  [ feather  and  feller .]  One  who  fells 
feathers  for  beds. 

Fe'a  thery.  adj.  [from feather .]  Cloathed  with  feathers. 

Or  whiftle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Count  the  night-watches  to  his  feathery  dames.  Milton. 

Fe'atly.  adv.  \_\tomfeat.\  Neatly ;  nimbly;  dexteroufly. 

Foot  it featly  here  and  there, 

And  fweet  fprites  the  burthen  bear.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

The  moon  was  up,  and  fhot  a  gleamy  light; 

He  faw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round, 

'That  featly  footing  feem’d  to  fkim  the  ground.  Dryden. 

T  here  haply  by  the  ruddy  damfel  feen, 

Or  fhepherd-boy,  they  featly  foot  the  green.  Tickell. 

F'e'atness.  n.f.  [  from  feat.  ]  Neatnefs;  nicety;  dexte¬ 
rity. 

Fe'ature.  n.f.  {faiture ,  old  French.] 

1.  The  caft  or  make  of  the  face. 

Report  the  feature  of  O&avia,  her  years.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  Any  lineament  or  Angle  part  of  the  face. 

Though  ye  be  the  faireft  of  God’s  creatures, 

Yet  think  that  death  fliall  fpoil  your  goodly  features.  Spenfer. 
We  may  compare  the  face  of  a  great  man  with  the 
character,  and  try  if  we  can  And  cut  in  his  looks  and  features 
the  haughty,  cruel,  or  unmerciful  temper  that  difeovers  itfelf 
in  the  hiftory.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

Though  various  features  did  the  Afters  grace, 

A  After’s  likenefs  was  in  every  face.  Addifon’ s  Ovid’s  Met. 

Fo  Fe'ature.  v.  a.  Torefemble  in  countenance;  to  favour. 

He  liv’d  in  court  moft  prais’d,  moft  lov’d, 

A  fample  to  the  young’ft ;  to  th’  more  mature, 

A  glafs  that  featur'd  them.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

ToFeaze.  v.  a.  [See  Faxed,  perhaps  from  pax,  Saxon, 
hair.] 

1 .  Fo  untwift  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  reduce  it  again  to  its  Arft 
ftamina. 

2.  I  0  beat  ;  to  whip  with  rods.  Ainfw. 

rl  o  F ebri'citate.  v.n.  [ febrixitor ,  Latin.]  To  be  in  a 

fever.  _  DU l. 

Febri'culose.  adj.  \febriculofus ,  Latin.]  Troubled  with  a 

fever.  ,  £>i£l. 

Febrifuge,  n.f  [ febris  and  fugo,  Latin;  febrifuge ,  Fr.] 
Any  medicine  ferviceable  in  a  fever.  putney. 

Bitters,  like  choler,  are  the  beft  fanguifters,  and  alio  the 
beft  febrifuges. '  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

Febrifuge,  adj.  Having  the  power  to  cure  fevers. 

Febrifuge  draughts  had  a  moft  furprifing  good  effedf,  Arbuth. 

Fe'brile.  adj.  [ febrilis ,  Latin;  febrile,  Fr.]  Conftituting  a 
fever  ;  proceeding  from  a  fever. 

The  fpirits,  embroiled  with  the  malignity  in  the  blood,  and 
turgid  and  tunlifted  by  the  febrile  fermentation,  are  by  phlebo¬ 
tomy  relieved.  Harvey  on  Cenjumptions. 

F  e'bruary.  n.f.  [ februarius ,  Latin.]  The  name  of  the 
fecond  month  in  the  year. 

You  have  fuch  a  February  face, 

So  full  of  froft,  of  ftorm,  and  clotidinefs  ?  Sbakrfpcare. 

Feces.  n.J.  {faces,  Latin;  feces,  French.] 

1.  Dregs;  lees;  fediment;  fubfidence. 

Hence  the  furface  of  the  ground  with  mud 
And  Ilime  befmear’d,  the  feces  of  the  flood, 

Receiv’d  the  rays  of  heav’n  ;  arid  fucking  irt 
1  he  feeds  of  heat,  new  creatures. did  begin.  Dryden. 


2  i  Excrement. 

The  fymptoms  of  fuch  a  conflitution  are  a  four  fmell  in 
their  feces.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Fe'culence.  7  ,  Latin.] 

Fe'culency.  5  J  VJ 

1.  Muddinefs;  quality  of  abounding  with  lees  or  fediment. 

2.  Lees;  feces;  fediment;  dregs. 

Pour  upon  it  fome  very  ftrong  lee,  to  facilitate  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  its  feculencies.  Boyle. 

Whether  the  wilding’s  Abres  are  contriv’d 
To  draw  th’  earth’s  pureft  fpirit,  and  refift 
Its  feculence,  which  in  more  porous  fto.ks 
Of  cyder  plants  ftnds  paffage  free.  Phillips. 

Fe'culent.  adj.  [ faculentus ,  Lat.  feculent ,  French. J  Foul  5 
dreggy ;  excrementitious. 

But  both  his  hands,  moft  Althy  feculent , 

Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent. 

And  fain’d  to  wafh  themfelves  inceffantly. 

Yet  nothing  cleaner  were  for  fuch  intent.  Fairy  Queen. 
We  may  affirm  them  to  be  to  the  body  as  the  light  of  a 
candle  to  the  grofs  and  feculent  fnuff,  which  as  it  is  not  pent 
up  in  it,  fo  neither  doth  it  partake  of  its  ftench  and  im¬ 
purity.  Glanv.  Apology. 

FECU'ND.  adj.  [fcecundus ,  Latin;  fecond,  Fr.]  Fruitful; 
proliAck. 

The  more  Ackly  the  years  are,  the  lefs  fecund  or  fruitful  of 
children  alfo  they  be.  Graunt’s  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Fecunda'tion.  n.f.  [ fascundo ,  Latin.]  The  adt  of  making 
fruitful  or  proliAck. 

She  requefted  thefe  plants  as  a  medicine  of  fecundation ,  or 
to  make  her  fruitful.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  7. 

To  Fecu'ndify.  v.  a.  To  make  fruitful;  to  make  pro¬ 
liAck.  DiR. 

Fecu'ndity.  n.f.  [from  fecund-,  fecondite,  French  ] 

1.  Fruitfulnefs  ;  quality  of  producing  or  bringing  forth  in  great 
abundance. 

I  appeal  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  prod udt ions  of  the 
earth,  the  vaft  numbers  whereof  notorioufly  teftify  the  ex¬ 
treme  luxuriance  and  fecundity  of  it.  Woodward  s  Nat.  Hifi. 

2.  Power  of  producing  or  bringing  forth. 

Some  of  the  ancients  mention  fome  feeds  that  retain  their 
fecundity  forty  years  ;  and  1  have  found,  from  a  friend,  that 
melon-feeds,  after  thirty  years;  are  beft  for  raifing  of  melons. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

He  could  never  create  fo  ample  a  world,  but  be  could  have 
made  a  bigger;  the  fecundity  of  his  creative  power  never  grow¬ 
ing  barren,  nor  being  exhaufted.  Bentiey’s  Sermons. 

Fed.  Preterite  and  participle  paff.  of  To  feed. 

For  on  the  graffy  verdure  as  he  lay, 

And  breath’d  the  frefhnefs  of  the  early  day. 

Devouring  dogs  the  helplefs  infant  tore. 

Fed  on  his  trembling  limbs,  and  lapp’d  the  gore.  Pope. 

Fe'dary.  n.f.  [ feedus ,  Latin,  or  from  feudu m.\  This  word, 
peculiar  to  Shakefpeare ,  may  Agnify  either  a  confederate;  a 
partner ;  or  a  dependant. 

Damn’d  paper ! 

Black  as  the  ink  that’s  on  thee,  fenfelefs  bauble! 

Art  thou  a  fedary  for  this  a£t,  and  lookeft 

So  virgin-like  without  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

Fe'deral.  adj.  [from  feedus ,  Latin.]  Relating  to  a  league  or 
contrail. 

It  is  a  federal  rite  betwixt  God  and  us,  as  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  both  among  the  Jews  and  Heathens,  was  wont  to  be. 

Hammond' s  Fundamentals. 
The  Romans  compelled  them,  contrary  to  all  federal  right 
and  juftice,  both  to  part  with  Sardinia,  their  lawful  territory, 
and  alfo  to  pay  them  for  the  future  a  double  tribute.  Grew . 

Fe'derary.  n.f  [from  feedus ,  Latin.]  A  confederate;  an 
accomplice. 

She’s  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  with  her.  Shakefpeare : 

Fe'derate.  adj.  [ feederatus ,  Latin.]  Leagued;  joined  in 
confederacy. 

FEE.  n.f.  [  peoh,  Saxon;  fee,  Danifh,  cattle;  feudum,  \qv? 
Latin  ;  feu,  Scottifh.] 

1.  [In  law.]  All  lands  and  tenements  that  are  held  by  any  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  fuperiority  to  a  higher  lord.  All  lands  and 
tenements,  wherein  a  man  hath  a  perpetual  eftate  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  See.  are  divided  into  allodium  and  feudunr.  allodium 
is  every  man’s  own  land,  which  he  pofteffes  merely  in  his  own 
right,  without  acknowledgment  of  any  fervice,  or  payment 
of  any  rent  to  any  other.  Feudum ,  or  fee,  is  that  which  we 
hold  by  the  beneftt  of  another,  and  in  name  whereof  we  owe 
fervices,  or  pay  rent,  or  both,  to  a  fuperior  lord.  And  all 
our  land  in  England,  the  crown-land,  which  is  in  the  king’s 
own  hands,  in  right  of  his  crown,  excepted,  is  in  the  nature 
of  feudum :  for  though  a  man  have  land  by  defeent  from  his 
anceftors,  or  bought  it  for  his  money ;  yet  is  the  land  of  fuch 
a  nature,  that  it  cannot  come  to  any,  either  by  defeent  or 
purchafe,  but  with  the  burthen  that  was  laid  upon  him  who 
had  novel  fee,  or  Arft  of  all  received  it  as  a  beneAt  from  his 
lord,  to  him  and  to  all  fuch  to  whom  it  might  defeend,  or 
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be  any  way  conveyed  from  him.  So  that  no  man  in  England 
has  direflum  d  minium ,  that  is,  the  very  property  or  demefne 
in  any  land,  but  the  prince  in  right  of  his  crown:  for  though 
he  that  has  fee  has  jus  ptrpetuum  id  utile  dominium ,  yet  he 
owes  a  duty  for  it,  and  therefore  it  is  not  limply  his  own. 
Fee  is  divided  into  two  forts ;  fee-abfolute,  otherwife  called 
fee  fimple,  and  fee-conditional,  otherwife  termed  fee-tail: 
fee-fimple  is  that  whereof  we  are  feized  in  thofe  general  words. 
To  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever :  fee-tail  is  that  whereof  we  are 
feifed  to  us  and  our  heirs,  with  limitation ;  that  is,  the  heirs 
of  our  body,  &c.  And  fee- tail  is  either  general  or  fpecial : 
general  is  where  land  is  given  to  a  man,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body:  fee-tail  fpecial  is  that  where  a  man  and  his  wife  are 
feifed  of  land  to  them  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies.  Cowel. 
Now  like  a  lawyer,  when  he  land  would  let, 

Or  feUJL-fimples  in  his  mailer’s  name.  Hubberd’s  Tale . 

Here’s  the  lord  of  the  foil  come  to  feize  me  for  a  llray,  for 
entering  his  JL-fimple  without  leave.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI. 
a.  Property;  peculiar. 

What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  eaufe;  or  is  it  a  fee-  grief, 

Due  to  fome  fingle  bread  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

3.  Reward  ;  gratification  ;  recompenfe. 

Thefe  be  the  ways  by  which,  without  reward, 

Livings  in  courts  be  gotten,  though  full  hard ; 

For  nothing  there  is  done  without  a  fee ■  Hubberd’s  Tale. 

Not  helping,  death’s,  my  fee-. 

But  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promife  me  ?  Sbahcfpeare. 

4.  Payments  occafionally  claimed  by  perfons  in  office. 

Now  that  God  and  friends 
Have  turn’d  my  captive  date  to  liberty. 

At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ?  Sbak.  Hen.  VI. 

5.  Reward  paid  to  phyficians  or  lawyers. 

He  does  not  rejecd  the  perfon’s  pretenfions,  who  does  not 
know  how  to  explain  them ;  or  refufe  doing  a  good  office  for 
a  man,  becaufe  he  cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it.  Addifon’s  Speffat. 

6.  Portion  ;  pittance  ;  lhare.  Obfolete. 

In  pruning  and  trimming  all  manner  of  trees, 

Referve  to  each  cattle  their  property  fees.  Tuff.  Husbandry. 
Fe'efarm.  n.f  [fee  and/arz/z.]  Tenure  by  which  lands  are 
held  from  a  fuperiour  lord. 

John  furrendered  his  kingdoms  to  the  pope,  and  took  them 
back  again,  to  hold  in  feefarm ;  which  brought  him  into  fuch 
hatred,  as  all  his  lifetime  after  he  was  pofleft  with  fear  .Davies. 
To  Fee.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  reward  ;  to  pay. 

No  man  fees  the  fun,  no  man  purchafes  the  light,  nor  errs 
if  he  walks  by  it.  South’s  Sermons. 

Watch  thedifeafe  in  time;  for  when  within 


The  dropfy  rages  and  extends  the  fkin. 

In  vain  for  hellebore  the  patient  cries. 

And  fees  the  doctor  ;  but  too  late  is  wife.  Dry  den’s  Perf. 

2.  To  bribe. 

I  have  long  loved  her,  and  mgrofTed  opportunities  to  meet 
her;  feed  every  flight  occafion,  that  could  but  niggardly  give 
me  fight  of  her.  Shake fp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

3.  To  keep  in  hire. 

There’s  not  a  thane  of  them  but  in  his  houfe 
I  have  a  fervant feed.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

FE'EBLE.  adj.  [foible,  French.]  Weak;  debilitated;  fickly  ; 
infirm  ;  without  {Length  of  body  or  mind. 

The  men  carried  all  the feeble  upon  afles  to  Jericho.  2  Chron. 

Command  th’afliftance  of  a  faithful  friend, 

But^ feeble  are  the  fuccours  I  can  fend.  Dryden  s  ALn. 

Howl  have  lov’d,  excufe  my  fait’ ring  tongue  ; 

My  fpirits  feeble ,  and  my  pains  are  ft  rang.  Dryden. 

We  carry  the  image  of  God  in  us,  a  rational  and  immor¬ 
tal  foul ;  and  though  we  be  now  miferable  and \  feeble,  yet  we 
afpire  after  eternal  happinefs,  and  finally  expert  a  great  exal¬ 
tation  of  all  our  natural  powers.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

A  crutch  that  helps  the  weak  along. 

Supports  the  feeble,  but  retards  the  ftrong.  mitj. 

To  Fe'eble,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  weaken  ;  to 
feeble  ;  to  deprive  of  (Length  or  power.  Not  in  uie. 

Or  as  a  caftle  reared  high  and  round, 

Bv  fubtile  engines  and  malicious  flight 
'is  undermined  from  the  lowed  ground. 

And  her  foundation  forc’d  and  feebled  quite. 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 

That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chaftifement.  bh.  K.john. 

Feebleminded,  adj.  [feeUt  and  mind.]  Weak  of  mind; 

defective  in  refolution  and  conftancy  . 

Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  th e  feeble tntnderl,  fup 
port  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all  men.  1  Thejf.  v.  14. 

Feebleness.  n.J  [from feeble.]  ea  nc  s  > 
firmit"  ;  want  of  (Length.  _  .  .  c 

A  better  head  Rome’s  glorious  body  hts. 

Than  his  that  (hakes  for  age  and  feeblenefs. 

Some  in  their  latter  years,  through  the  feeblenefs  of  the  r 
limbs,  have  been  forced  to  (tody  upon  their  knees.  South. 

Fe'eblv.  adj.  [from feeble.]  Weakly;  without  (Length. 
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Fairy  Sheen. 
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Sbak.  Tit  Andr. 


Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep ; 

Thy  tragick  mufe  gives  (miles,  thy  comick  fleep.  Dryden . 
To  I EED.  v.  a.  [fodsn,  Gothick;  yeban,  yoe&an,  Saxon.] 
r.  To  fupply  with  food. 

Her  heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  he  drew, 

And  fed  the  hounds  that  help’d  him  to  purfue.  Dryden * 

Boerhaave  fed  a  fparrow  with  bread  four  days,  In  which 
time  it  eat  more  than  its  own  weight.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  To  fupply  ;  to  furnifh. 

A  conftant  fmoke  arifes  from  the  warm  fprings  that  feed 
the  many  baths  with  which  this  ifland  is  (locked.  Addifon. 

The  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  muft  be  half  the 
length  of  a  barleycorn,  and  neat  as  long  as  the  rollers,  that  it 
may  not  feed  them  too  faft.  Mortimer' s  Husbandry. 

3.  To  graze;  to  confume  by  cattle. 

Once  in  three  years  feed  your  mowing  lands,  If  you  can¬ 
not  get  manure  conftantly  to  keep  them  in  heart.  Mortimer. 

T  he  froft  will  fpoil  the  grafs ;  for  which  reafon  take  care  to 
feed  it  clofe  before  Winter.  M.rtimer’s  Hufbandry , 

4.  To  nourilh;  to  cherilh. 

How  oft  from  pomp  and  (late  did  I  remove. 

To  feed  defpair,  and  cherifh  hopelefs  love?  Prior. 

5.  To  keep  in  hope  or  expectation. 

Barbarofla  learned  the  (Length  of  the  emperor,  craftily 
feeding  him  with  the  hope  of  liberty.  Knolles’s  Hijl.  of  the  T urks. 

6.  To  delight;  to  entertain*  to  keep  from  fatiety. 

7  he  alteration  of  feenes,  fo  it  be  without  noife,  feeds  and 
relieves  the  eye,  before  it  be  full  of  the  fame  objeft.  Bacon. 
To  Feed.  v.  n. 

1.  To  take  food.  Chiefly  applied  to  animals  food. 

To  feed  were  bed;  at  home  ; 

From  thence  the  fa  wee  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 

Meeting  were  bare  without  it.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

2.  To  prey;  to  live  by  eating. 

I  am  not  covetous  of  gold  ; 

Nor  care  I,  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cod.  Shakef.  Hen.  V. 

You  cry  againft  the  noble  fenate,  who, 

Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  elfe 
Would  feed  on  one  another.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Galen  fpeaketh  of  the  curing  of  the  feirrhus  of  the  liver  by 
milk  of  a  cow,  that  feedeth  upon  certain  herbs.  Bacon. 

Some  birds  feed  upon  the  berries  of  this  vegetable.  Brown. 

He  feeds  on  fruits,  which,  of  their  own  accord, 

The  willing  grounds  and  laden  trees  afford.  Dryden’ s  Virg. 
The  Brachmans  were  all  of  the  fame  race,  lived  in  fields 
and  woods,  and  fed  only  upon  rice,  milk,  or  herbs.  Temple. 
All  feed  on  one  vain  patron,  and  enjoy 
Th’  extenfive  blelfing  of  his  luxury.  Pope's  Effay  on  Man. 

3.  To  pafture;  to  place  cattle  to  feed. 

If  a  man  (hall  eaufe  a  field  to  be  eaten,  and  (hall  put  in  his 
bead,  and  (hall  feed  in  another  man’s  field,  he  (hall  make 
reditution.  Ex.  xxii.  5. 

4.  To  grow  fat  or  plump. 

Feed.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Food  ;  that  which  is  eaten. 

A  fearful  deer  then  looks  moft  about  when  he  comes  to  the 
bed  feed,  with  a  (hruging  kind  of  tremor  through  all  her 
principal  parts.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

An  old  worked  ox  fats  as  well  as  a  young  one :  their  feed 
is  much  cheaper,  becaufe  they  eat  no  oats.  Mortimer’s  Hush. 

2.  Pafture. 

Befides  his  cote,  his  flocks  and  bounds  of  feed 
Are  now  on  fale.  Shakefpeare’s  As  you  like  it. 

Fe'eder.  n.f.  [from feed.~\ 
r.  One  that  gives  food. 

The  bead  obeys  his  keeper,  and  looks  up, 

Not  to  his  mader’s  but  his  feeder’s  hand.  Denham. 

2.  An  exciter;  an  encourager. 

When  thou  do’ft  hear  1  am  as  I  have  been, 

Approach  me,  and  thou  (halt  be  as  thou  was’t. 

The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots.  Shakef.  Henry  IV. 

3.  One  that  eats. 

With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choak  the  feeder.  Shakef. 
We  meet  in  Ariftotle  with  one  kind  of  thrufh,  called  the 
miflel-thru(h,  or  feeder  upon  mifleltoe.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err. 

4.  One  that  eats  nicely ;  one  that  lives  luxurioufly. 

But  that  our  feafts 

In  every  mefs  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
•  Jed  with  it  as  a  cuftom,  1  (hould  blu(h 
To  fee  you  fo  attired.  Shakefpeare’s  Winter's  Tale. 

But  fuch  fin e  feeders  are  no  guefts  for  me  ; 

Riot  agrees  not  with  frugality  : 

Then,  that  unfafhionable  man  am  I, 

With  me  they’d  ftaave  for  want  of  ivory.  Dry^en’s  Juven. 
To  FEEL,  pret  .felt-,  part  pa(T.  felt.  v.n.  [  yelan,  Oaxon.  J 

1 .  To  have  perception  of  things  by  the  touch. 

T  he  fenfe  of  feeling  can  give  us  a  notion  of  extenfion, 
(hape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  co¬ 
lours.  Addiforis  Spectator,  N\  4 1 1. 

2.  To  fearch  by  feeling.  See  Feeler. 

3.  To  have  a  quick  fenfibility  of  good,  or  evil,  right  or  wrong. 

Man,  who  feels  for  all  mankind.  Pope. 
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4.  To  appear  to  the  touch. 

The  difference  of  thefe  tumours  will  be  diftinguifhed  by 
the  feci :  on c  feels  flaccid  and  rumpled ;  the  other  more  even, 
flatulent  and  ipringy.  Surgery . 

To  Feel.  v.  a. 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch. 

Suffer  me  that  I  may  feel  the  pillars.  Judg.  xxvi.  2  6. 

2.  To  try  ;  to  found. 

He  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affedlion  to  your  honour.  Shak. 

3.  T  o  have  fenfe  of  pain  or  pleafure. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel?  Milton. 

But  why  fhould  thofe  be  thought  to  ’fcape,  who  feel 
Thofe  rods  of  fcorpions  and  thofe  whips  of  fteel  ? 

Creech's  Juvenal. 

The  well  fung  woes  fhall  footh  my  penfive  ghoft  ; 

He  beft  can  paint  them  who  can  feel  them  molt.  Pope. 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  feiz’d  alive. 

E’er  felt  fuch  grief,  fuch  terrour,  and  defpair.  Pope. 

4.  To  be  affedted  by. 

Would  I  had  never  trod  this  Englifh  earth, 

Or felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it.  Shake/.  Hen.  VIII. 

5.  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

His  overthrow  heap’d  happinefs  upon  him; 

For  then,  and  not  ’till  then,  he  felt  himfelf, 

And  found  the  bleffednefs  of  being  little.  Shakef  Hen.  VIII. 
I  EEL.  n.  f  [from  the  verb. J  The  fenfe  of  feeling;  the  touch. 
The  difference  of  thefe  tumours  will  be  diftinguifhed  by 
the  feel :  one  feels  flacfcid  and  rumpled,  the  other  more  even, 
flatulent,  and  fpririgy.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

Fe'eler.  n.f  [from  feel.] 

1.  One  that  feels. 

This  hand,  whofe  touch, 

Whofe  ev'ry  touch  would  force  the  feeler’s  foul 

To  th’  oath  of  loyalty.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

2.  The  horns  or  antennae  of  infedts. 

Infedts  clean  their  eyes  with  their  forelegs  as  well  as  an¬ 
tennae  ;  and  as  they  are  perpetually  feeling  and  fearching  be¬ 
fore  them  with  their  feelers  or  antennae,  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
befldes  wiping  and  cleaning  the  eyes,  the  ufes  here  named  may 
be  admitted.  Derham’s  P  hyfco-Tbeology. 

Fee'ling.  participial  aelj.  [from  feel.] 

I.  Expreflive  of  great  fenfibility. 

O  wretched  flate  of  man  in  felf-divifion  ! 

O  Well  thou  fay’ft  a  feeling  declaration 

Thy  tongue  hath  made  of  Cupid’s  deep  incifion.  Sidney. 

Thy  wailing  words  do  much  my  fpirits  move. 

They  uttered  are  in  fuch  a  feeling  faftiion.  Sidney ,  h.  ii. 

Write  ’till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moift  it  again ;  and  frame  fome  feeling  line, 

That  may  difcover  fuch  integrity.  Sh.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 
2<  Senfibly  felt.  This  fenfe  is  not  fufficiently  analogical. 

A  moft  poor  man  made  tame  to  fortune’s  blows, 

Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  forrows. 

Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

I  had  a  feeling  fenfe 

Of  all  your  royal  favours ;  but  this  laft 
Strikes  through  my  heart.  Southerne. 

Fe'eling.  n.f.  [from feel.] 

1.  The  fenfe  of  touch. 

Why  was  the  fight 

To  fuch  a  tender  ball  as  th’  eye  confin’d? 

So  obvious  and  fo  eafy  to  be  quench’d. 

And  not,  as  feelings  through  all  parts  diffus’d. 

That  fhe  might  look  at  will  through  ev’ry  pore.  Milton. 

2.  Senfibility ;  tendernefs. 

The  apprehenfion  of  the  good, 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe.  Shakef.  Rich.  II. 
Their  king,  out  of  a  princely  feelings  was  fparing  and  com- 
paflionate  towards  his  fubje&s.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

3.  Perception. 

Great  perfons  had  need  to  borrow  other  men’s  opinions  to 
think  themfelves  happy  ;  for  if  they  judge  by  their  own  feeling, 
they  cannot  find  it.  Bacon’s  Efj'ays. 

As  we  learn  what  belongs  to  the  body  by  the  evidence  of 
fenfe,  fo  we  learn  what  belongs  to  the  foul  by  an  inward  con- 
fcioufnefs,  which  may  be  called  a  fort  of  internal  I feeling.  Watts. 
Fee'i.ingly.  adv.  [from feeling.] 
r.  With  expreflion  of  great  fenfibility. 

The  princefs  might  judge  that  he  meant  himfelf,  who  fpake 
fo  feelingly.  Sidney. 

He  would  not  have  talked  fo  feelingly  of  Codrus’a  bed,  if 
there  had  been  room  for  a  bedfellow  in  it.  Pope. 

2.  So  as  to  be  fenfibly  felt. 

Here  fed  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  feafon’s  difference;  as  the  icy  phang. 

And  churlifli  chiding  of  the  Winter’s  wind, 

Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

Ev’n  ’till  I  {brink  with  cold,  I  fmile  and  fay, 

T  his  is  no  flattery :  thefe  are  counfellors, 

I  hat  feelingly  perfuade  me  what  I  am.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 
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Vie  feelingly  knew,  and  had  trial  of  the  late  good,  and  of 
the  new  purchafed  evil.  Raleigh’s  Hiiiory  if  the  World. 

FEET.  n.  f.  The  plural  of  foot. 

His  brother’s  image  to  his  mind  appears. 

Inflames  his  heart  with  rage,  and  wings  his feet  with  fears. 

^  .  Pope's  Statius. 

Feetless.  adj.  [Isom  feet.]  Without  feet. 

Geoffrey  of  Boulloin  broched  three feetltfs  birds,  called  Al- 
lerions,  upon  his  arrow.  Camden . 

ToIEIGN.  v.  a.  [feindre,  French  ;  Jingo,  Latin. J 

1.  To  invent. 

And  thefe  three  voices  differ ;  all  the  things  done,  the  doing 
and  the  doer;  the  thing  feigned,  the  feigning  and  the  feigner; 
fo  the  poem,  the  poefy  and  the  poet,  Ben.  Johnfn’s  Difcover. 

No  fuch  things  are  done  as  thou  fayeft,  but  thou  feignejl 
them  out  of  thine  own  heart.  A 'eh.  vi.  8. 

2.  To  make  a  fhow  of. 

Both  his  hands,  moft  filthy  feculent. 

Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent. 

And  feigned  to  wa(h  themfelves  inceffantly.  Spenf  Fairy  Qu. 

3.  To  make  a  {hew  of ;  to  do  upon  fome  falfe  pretence. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 

Then,  hid  in  {hades,  eludes  her  eager  fwain; 

But feigns  a  laugh  to  fee  me  fearch  around.  /W 

4.  Todiffemble;  to  conceal.  Now  obfolete. 

Each  trembling  leaf  and  whiffling  wind  they  hear. 

As  ghaftly  bug  their  hair  on  end  does  rear ; 

Yet  both  do  ftrive  their  fearfulnefs  to  feign.  Fairy  Queen. 
To  Feign,  v.  n.  Fo  relate  falfely ;  to  image  from  the  in¬ 
vention. 

Therefore  the  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  ftones,  and  floods  ; 

Since  nought  fo  ftockifh,  hard  and  full  of  rage. 

But  mufick  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature.  Shakefp. 
r£  ignedly.  adv.  [from feign.]  In  fiction;  not  truly. 

Such  is  found  to  have  been  falfely  and  feignedly  in  fome  of 
the  heathens.  Bacon,  E /Jay  28. 

^  VrGNER‘  n' ■*  [  from  feign.  ]  Inventer;  contriver  of  a 

fiction. 

_  And  thefe  three  voices  differ;  all  the  things  done,  the 
doing  and  the  doer ;  the  thing  feigned,  the  feigning  and  the 
feigner ;  fo  the  poem,  the  poefy  and  the  poet.  Ben.  Johnfon. 
fiElNT.  participial  adj.  [from  feign,  tor  feigned-,  or  feint ,  Fr.J 
The  mind  by  degrees  lofes  its  natural  relifh  of  real,  folid 
truth,  and  is  reconciled  infenfibJy  to  any  thing  that  can  be  but 
dreffed  up  into  any feint  appearance  of  it.  Locke 

Feint,  n.  f.  [feint,  French.] 

A  falfe  appearance;  an  offer  of  fomething  not  intended  to 

Courtly’s  letter  is  but  a  feint  to  get  off.  Spectator,  N°.  286. 

2,  A  mockaffault;  an  appearance  of  aiming  at  one  part  when 
another  is  intended  to  be  ftruck. 

But,  in  the  breaft  encamp’d,  prepares 
F  or  well-bred  feints  and  future  wars.  Prior. 

Fe'l  anders.  n.f.  Worms  in  hawks.  Ain  [worth. 

F  e  ldfare.  n.f  See  Fiel  dfare. 

To  PELFCIT  ATE.  v.  a.  [f elicit er,  French ;  felicita,  Latin.  ] 

1 .  1  o  make  happy.  J 

I  profefs 

Myfelf  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys; 

And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate 

In  your  dear  highnefs’  love.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

What  a  glorious  entertainment  and  pleafure  would  fill  and 
fehcitatc  his  fpint,  if  he  could  grafp  all  in  a  Angle  furvey.  Watts. 

2.  I  o  congratulate. 

They  might  proceed  unto  forms  of  fpeeches,  flicitming  the 
good,  or  deprecating  the  evil  to  follow.  Browns  Vulgar  Err. 
Felicitation,  n.f.  [French,  from  felicitate.]  Congratula¬ 
tion.  ®  Ty_ 

FELFCITOUS.  adj.  [  felix ,  Latin.]  Happy.  Di£t. 

Feli  citously,  adv.  [from  felicitous.]  Hannilv  n.77* 

Feli'c.ty.  Lin .  fcflj  Happi^f: 

profperity;  blifsfulnefs ;  bleffednefs.  FP  * 

The  joyous  day,  dear  Lord,  with  joy  begin, 

And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  thou  dideft  die. 

Being  with  thy  dear  blood  clean  wafh’d  from  fin, 

May  live  for  ever  in  felicity.  Spenfer,  Sennet  6  8. 

Others  in  virtue  plac’d  felicity. 

But  virtue  join’d  with  riches  and  long’  life, 

In  corporal  pleafure  he,  and  carelefs  e&afe.  Milt.  Par.  Reg. 

So  th e  felicities  of  her  wonderful  reign  may  be  complete. 

_  Atterburf  s  Sermons. 

How  great,  how  glorious  a  felicity,  how  adequate  to  the 
defires  of  a  reafonabie  nature,  is  revealed  to  our  hopes  in  the 

P  ffPel  T  X*g'n,  Sermon  iii. 

ee  line.  adj.  [feltnus,  Latin.]  Like  a  cat;  pertaining  to  a 

Even  as  in  the  beaver  ;  from  which  he  differs  principally  in 
Ins  teeth,  which  are  canine,  and  in  his  tail,  which  is  feline  ' 

FtXL.’TCle,  Saxon.,  MufM. 

1.  Cruel;  barbarous;  inhuman. 
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It  Teemed  fury,  difcord,  itiadnefs  felly 
Flew  from  his  lap  when  he  unfolds  the  fame.  Fairfax  b  ii 
So  felleji  foes, 

Whofe  paffions  and  whofe  plots  have  broke  their  llcep, 

To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  fome  chance* 

Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  {hall  grow  dear  friends.  Sheik. 

That  inftant  was  I  turn’d  into  a  hart, 

And  my  deftres,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 

E’er  finee  purfue  me.  Shakefpeares  Twelfth  Night. 

2.  Savage ;  ravenous  ;  bloody. 

I  know  thee,  love  !  wild  as  the  ragino-  main. 

More  fell  than  tygers  on  the  Lybian  plain.  Popes  Autumn. 

Scorning  all  the  taming  arts  of  man, 

The  keen  hyena,  felleji  of  the  fell.  Thomfon's  Spring. 

Fell.  n.  f  [yelle,  Saxon.]  The  {kin;  the  hide. 

Wipe  thine  eye ; 

The  goujers  {hall  devour  them,  flefh  and  fell. 

Ere  they  {hall  make  us  weep.  Shakefpeares  King  Lear. 

The  time  has  been  my  fenfes  would  have  cool’d 
To  hear  a  night-fhriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  difmal  treatife  rouze  and  ftir.  Shakef.  Macbeth. 
To  Fell.  v.  a.  [  fellen ,  German.] 
i>  To  knock  down  ;  to  bring  to  the  groundi 

Villain,  ftand,  or  I’ll  fell  thee  down.  Shakefp.  Henry  V* 
Up  and  down  he  traverfes  his  ground  ; 

Now  Wards  z  felling  blow,  now  ftrikes  again.  Daniel. 
Taking  the  fmall  end  of  his  mulket  in  his  hand,  he  ftruck 
him  on  the  head  with  the  ftock,  and  felled  him.  Raleigh. 

His  fall,  for  the  prefent,  ftruck  an  earthquake  into  all 
minds ;  nor  could  the  vulgar  be  induced  to  believe  he  was 
felled.  Howel’s  Vocal  Forrejl. 

On  their  whole  hoft  I  flew 
Unarm’d1,  and  with  a  trivial  weapon  fell'd 
Their  choiceft  youth  :  they  only  liv’d  who  fled.  Milt.  Agon . 

Whom  with  fuch  force  he  ftruck  he  fell'd  him  down,° 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown.  Dry  dene 

I  fell'd  along  a  man  of  bearded  face. 

His  limbs  all  cover’d  with  a  fhining  cafe.  Dr  yd.  hid.  Emp . 
2.  To  hew  down;  to  cut  down. 

Then  would  he  feem  a  farmer  that  would  fell 
Bargains  of  woods,  which  he  did  lately  fell.  Hubb.  Tale . 

Proud  Arcite  and  fierce  Palamon, 

In  mortal  battle,  doubling  blow  on  blow ; 

Like  lightning  flam’d  their  fauchions  to  and  fro, 

And  {hot  a  dreadful  gleam  ;  fo  ftrong  they  ftruck. 

There  Teem’d  lefs  force  requir’d  to  fell  an  oak.  Dry  den. 

Fell.  The  preterite  of  To  fall. 

None  on  their  feet  might  ftand, 

Though  {landing  elfe  as  rocks ;  but  down  they  fell 
By  thoufands,  angel  on  archangel  roll’d,  Milton : 

Fe'ller.  n.f.  [from  fell.']  One  that  hews  down. 

Since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up  againft  us. 

If.  xiv.  8. 

FellPfluous.  adj.  [ fel  and  fuo,  Latin.]  Flowing  with 
gall.  °  Didf. 

Fe'llmonger.  n.f  [from fell]  A  dealer  in  hides. 
Fe'llness.  n.f.  [from  fell.]  Cruelty;  favagenefs ;  fury  ;  rage. 

.  When  his  brother  faw  the  red  blood  trail 

Adown  fo  faff,  and  all  his  armour  fteep. 

For  very  felnefs  loud  he  ’gan  to  weep.  Fairy  ffueen,  b.  ii. 
Fe'Lloe.  n.f.  [felge,  Danifti.  ]  The  circumference  of  a 
wheel ;  the  outward  part.  It  is  often  written  fally  or  felly. 
Out,  out,  thou  {trumpet  fortune  !  all  you  gods. 

In  general  fynod,  take  away  her  power; 

Break  all  the  fpokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 

And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heav’n.  Shakefp. 
Their  axle-trees,  naves, felloes,  and  fpokes  were  all  molten. 

i  Kings \n.  33. 

FELLOW,  n.  f.  [ quafi ,  to  follow,  Mir, few ;  from  ye,  faith, 
and  laj,  bound,  Saxon,  Junius ;  fallow ,  Scotti£h.] 

1.  A  companion;  one  with  whom  we  confort. 

In  youth  I  had  twelve fellows  like  unto  myfelf,  but  not  one 
of  them  came  to  a  good  end.  Afchatn  s  Schoolmajler. 

To  be  your  fellow , 

You  may  deny  me  ;  but  I’ll  be  your  fervant. 

Whether  you  will  or  no.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempejl. 

Have  we  nor  plighted  each  our  holy  oath, 

That  one  fhould  be  the  common  good  of  both  ; 

.  One  foul  fhould  both  infpire,  and  neither  prove 
His  fellow's  hindrance  in  purfuit  of  love  ?  Dryden. 

2.  An  affociate  ;  one  united  in  the  fame  affair. 

Each  on  his  fellow  for  affiftance  calls ; 

At  length  the  fatal  fabrick  mounts  the  walls.  Dryden' s  Virg . 

3.  One  of  the  fame  kind. 

Let  partial  fpirits  {fill  aloud  complain, 

Think  themfelves  injur’d  that  they  cannot  reign  ; 

And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  controul  upon  their  fellows  prey.  Waller. 

A  fhepherd  had  one  favourite  dog  :  he  fed  him  with  his  own 
hand,  and  took  more  care  of  him  than  of  any  of  his  fellows. 

L' EJlrange's  Fables. 


4.  Equal;  peer. 

Chieftain  of  the  reft 

I  chofe  him  here:  the  earth  {hall  him  allow; 

His  fellows  late,  {hall  be  his  fubjedts  now.  Fairfax ;  b\  is 

So  you  are  to  be  hereafter  fellows ,  and  no  longer  fer- 
vants.  Sidney. 

5.  One  thing  fuited  to  another  ;  one  of  a  pair. 

When  virtue  is  lodged  in  a  body,  that  feems  to  have  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice  :  the  foul  and  the  body  do 
not  feem  to  he  fellows.  Addifon's  Spectator*,  N°.  86. 

6.  One  like  another  :  as,  this  knave  hath  not  his  fellow. 

7.  A  familiar,  appellation  ufed  fometimes  with  fondnefs ;  fome 
times  with  efteem ;  but  generally  with  fome  degree  of  con 
tempt. 

This  is  Othello’s  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

- — T  he  fame  indeed ;  a  very  valiant  fellow.-  Shakef.  Othello. 
An  officer  was  in  danger  to  have  loft:  his  place,  but  his 
wife  made  his  peace  ;  whereupon  a  pleafant  fellow  faid,  that  he 
had  been  cruftied;  but  that  he  faved  himfelf  upon  his  horns. 

Bacon ,  Apophthegm  4„ 

Full  fifteen  thoufand  lufty  fellows 
With  fire  and  fword  the  fort  maintain  ; 

Each  was  a  Hercules,  you  tell  us. 

Yet  out  they  march’d  like  common  men.  Prior. 

8.  A  word  of  contempt :  thefoolilh  mortal ;  the  mean  wretch  ; 
the  forry  rafeal. 

Thofe  great  fellows  fcornfully  receiving  them,  as  foolifh 
birds  fallen  into  their  net,  it  pleafed  the  eternal  juftice  to  make 
them  fuffer  death  by  their  hands.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Caffio  hath  here  been  fet  on  in  the  dark 
By  Rodorigo,  and  fellows  that  are  ’fcap’d : 

He’s  almoft  {lain,  and  Rodorigo  dead.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow :  methinks  he  hath 
no  drowning  mark  about  him;  his  complexion  is  perfect 
gallows:  Shakefpeare' s  Tempejl. 

Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 

Had  ftill  kept  loyal  to  poffeffion  ; 

And  left  me  in  reputelefs  banilhnient, 

A  felLw  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

How  oft  the  fight  of  means,  to  do  ill  deeds. 

Makes  deeds  ill  done  ?  for  had’ft  not  thou  been  by, 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark’d. 

Quoted,  and  figtfd  to  do  a  deed  of  fhame, 

This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind.  Shakef.  K.John . 

The  Moor’s  abus’d  by  fome  moft  villainous  knave. 

Some  bafe  notorious  knave,  fome  feurvy fellow.  Shak.  Othell. 
The  fellow  had  taken  more  fifth  than  he  could  fpend  while 
they  were  fweet.  L'EJirange. 

As  next  of  kin,  Achilles’  arms  I  claim ; 

This  felloiv  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 
Upon  our  ftock,  and  the  Sifyphian  feed 
By  fraud  and  theft  afferts  his  father’s  breed.  Dryden. 

You  will  wonder  how  fuch  an  ordinary  fellow ,  as  this  Mr. 
Wood,  could  have  got  his  majefty’s  broad  feal.  Swift. 

You’ll  find,  if  once  the  monarch  a£ts  the  monk, 

Or,  colder  like,  the  parfon  will  be  drunk, 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  t  he  fellow  1 
The  reft  is  ail  but  leather  and  prunella.  Pope's  Eff.  on  Man. 

g.  Sometimes  it  implies  a  mixture  of  pity  with  contempt. 

The  provoft  commanded  his  men  to  hang  him  up  on  the 
neareft  tree  :  then  the  fellow  cried  out  that  he  was  not  the 
miller,  but  the  miller’s  man.  Hayward. 

10.  A  member  of  a  college  that  {hares  its  revenues. 

ToFe'llow.  v.  a.  To  fuit  with;  to  pair  with;  to  match. 
Fellow  is  often  ufed  in  compofition  to  mark  community  of 
nature,  ftation,  or  employment. 

Imagination, 

With  what’s  unreal,  theu  co-a&ive  art, 

And  fellow' Jl  nothing.  Shakefpeare' s  Winter's  Tale. 

Fellow-co'mmoner.  n.f 

1.  One  who  has  the  fame  right  of  common. 

He  cannot  appropriate,  he  cannot  inclofe,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  all  his  fellowcommoners ,  all  mankind.  Locke. 

2.  A  commoner  at  Cambridge  of  the  higher  order,  who  dines 
with  the  fellows. 

Fellow-cre  a/ture.  n.f.  One  that  has  the  fame  creator. 
Reafon  is  the  glory  of  human  nature,  and  one  of  the  chief 
eminencies  whereby  we  are  raifed  above  our  fellowcreatures  the 
brutes  in  this  lower  world.  Watts's  Logick ,  Introduction. 

Fellc'w-heir.  n.f.  Coheir;  partner  of  the  fame  inheri¬ 
tance. 

T  he  Gentiles  fhould  be  fel'owheirs.  .  Eph.  iii.  6. 

Fellow-he'lper.  n.f.  Coadjutor;  one  who  concurs  in  the 
fame  bufinefs. 

We  ought  to  receive  fuch,  that  we  might  be fellowhe'pers  to 
the  truth.  3  Jo.  viii. 

Fellow-la'bourer.  n.f  One  who  labours  in  the  fame 
defign. 

My  fellowlabourers  have  likewife  commiffioned  me  to  per¬ 
form  in  their  behalf  this  office  of  dedication.  Dryd.  Juv.  Ded. 
Fellow-se'rvant.  n.f.  One  that  has  the  fame  matter. 
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Nor  lefs  think  we  in  heav’n  of  thee  on  earth, 

Than  of  our  fellowfervan*  ;  and  inquire 

Gladly  into  the  ways  of  God  with  man.  Milt.  Farad.  Loft. 

Fair  fellowfervant  !  may  your  gentle  ear 
Prove  more  propitious  to  my  flighted  care 
Than  the  bright  dame’s  we  Frve.  Waller. 

Their  fathers  and  yours  were  fellowfervants  to  the  fame 
heavenly  mafter  while  they  lived  ;  nor  is  that  relation  dif- 
folved  by  their  death,  but  ought  ftill  to  operate  among  their 
furviving  children.  Atterbury s  Sermons. 

Fellow-so'ldier.  n.f.  One  who  fights  under  the  fame  com¬ 
mander.  An  endearing  appellation  ufed  by  officers  to  their 


men. 


Come,  fellowfoldier ,  make  thou  proclamation.  Shakefp. 
Epaphroditus,  my  brother  and  companion  in  labour,  and 
fellowfoldier.  _  .  Phil.  ii.  25. 

Fellow-stu'dent.  n.f.  One  who  fludies  in  company  with 
another. 

I  pr’ythee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellowjludent ; 

I  think  it  was  to  fee  my  mother’s  wedding.  Shakef  Hamlet . 
If  you  have  no  fclloxvjludent  at  hand,  tell  it  over  with  your 
acquaintance.  W itts  s  Logick. 

Fellow-su'bject.  n.f  One  who  lives  under  the  fame  go¬ 
vernment. 

♦  The  bleeding  condition  of  their  fellowfibjetts  was  a  feather 
in. the  balance  with  their  private  ends.  Swift. 

Fellow-su'fferer.  n.f  One  who  (hares  in  the  fame  evils  ; 
one  who  partakes  the  fame  fufferings  with  another. 

How  happy  was  it  for  thofe  poor  creatures,  that  your  grace 
was  made  their  felkwfufferer  ?  And  how  glorious  for  you,  that 
you  chofe  to  want  rather  than  not  relieve  the  wants  of  others  ? 
y  Dryden  s  Fables ,  Dedicatiou. 

We  in  fome  meafure  (hare  the  neceffities  of  the  poor  at  the 
fame  time  that  we  rflieve  them,  and  make  ourfelves  not  only 
their  patrons  but  fellowf offerers.  .  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

Fellow-wri'ter.  n.f  One  who  writes  at  the  fame  time,  or 
on  the  fame  fubjeCt. 

Since  they  cannot  raife  themfelves  to  the  reputation  of  their 
fellow-writers ,  they  muft  fink  it  to  their  own  pitch,  if  they 
would  keep  them 'elves  upon  a  level  with  them.  Addif.  Speftat. 

Fellowfe'eliNG.  n.f  [ fellow  and  feeling.] 

1.  Sympathy. 

It  is  a  high  degree  of  inhumanity  not  to  have  a  fellowfeel¬ 
ing  of  the  misfortune  of  my  brother.  L’EJlrange. 

i.  Combination  ;  joint  intereft. 

Even  your  milkwoman  and  your  nurferymaid  have  a  fel¬ 
lowfeeling.  Arbuthnot' s  Hiflory  of  John  Bull. 

Fe'llowlike.  7  adj.  [fellow  and  like.]  Like  a  companion  ; 

Fe'llowly.  S  on  equal  terms ;  companionable. 

All  which  good  parts  he  graceth  with  a  good  fellowlike , 
kind,  and  refpedtful  carriage.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

One  feed  for  another,  to  make  an  exchange, 

"With  fellowly  neighbourhood  feemeth  not  ftrange.  Tuffer. 

Fellowship,  n.f.  [from fellow.] 

1.  Companionfhip ;  confort;  fociety. 

This  boy  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have, 

But  kneels  and  holds  up  hands  for fellowjhip.  Shak.  Coriolan. 

Fromblifsful  bow’rs 

Of  amarantine  (hade,  fountain,  or  fpring, 

By  the  waters  of  life,  where’er  they  fat 
\n  fellowjhip  s  of  joy,  the  fons  of  light 
Halted.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  l.  xi.  /.  80. 

There  is  no  man  but  God  puts  excellent  things  into  his 
pofleffion,  to  be  ufed  for  the  common  good  ;  for  men  are 
made  for  fociety  and  mutual  fellowjhip.  Calamys  Sermons. 

God  having defigned  man  for  a  fociable  creature,  made  him 
not  only  with  an  inclination  and  under  the  neceffity  to  have 
fellowjhip  with  thofe  of  his  own  kind,  but  furnifhed  him  alfo 
with  language,  which  was  to  be  the  great  inftrument  and  ce- 
menter  of  fociety.  _  Locke. 

2.  Aflociation  ;  confederacy  ;  combination. 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man’s  company, 

That  fears  his  fellowjhip  to  die  with  us.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
Thofe  laws  do  bind  men  abfolutely,  even  as  they  are  men, 
although  they  have  never  any  fettled  fellowjhip ,  never  any  fo- 
lemn  agreement  amongft  themfelves  what  to  do,  or  not  to 
do.  *  ,  Hooker ,  b  i.  f.  10. 

Moll  of  the  other  Chriftian  princes  were  drawn  into  the 
fellowjhip  of  that  war.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

3.  Equality. 

4.  Partnerfhip ;  joint  intereft. 

Nearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel  by  proof 
That  fellowjhip  in  pain  divides  not  fmart. 

Nor  lightens  aught  each  man’s  peculiar  load.  Pared.  Reg. 

O  love  !  thou  fternly  do’ft  thy  pow’r  maintain,  ^ 

And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign;  > 

Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowjhip  difdain.  Dryden.  J 

5.  Company  ;  ftate  of  being  together. 

The  great  contention  of  the  fea  and  /kies 
Parted  our  fellowjhip.  But  hark,  a  fail !  Shakefp.  Othello. 

6.  Frequency  of  intercourfe ;  focial  pleafure. 

In  a  great  town  friends  are  fcattered,  fo  that  there  is  not 
that  felloxvjhip  which  is  in  lefs  neighbourhoods.  Bacon  s  EJJays. 


7.  Fitnefs  and  fondnefs  for  feftal  entertainments,  with  good  pre¬ 
fixed. 

He  had  by  his  exceflive  good fellowjhip ,  which  was  grateful  to 
all  the  company,  made  himfelf  popular  with  all  the  officers  of 
the  army.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

8.  An  eftabli/hment  in  the  college  with  /hare  in  its  revenue. 

Corufodes  having,  by  the  moft  extreme  parfimony,  faved 
thirty-four  pounds  out  of  a  beggarly  fellowjhip ,  went  up  to 
London.  Swift . 

9.  [In  arithmetick.J  That  rule  of  plural  proportion  whereby 

we  balance  accompts,  depending  between  divers  perfons, 
having  put  together  a  general  /lock,  fo  that  they  may  every 
man  have  his  proportional  gain,  or  fuftain  his  proportional 
part  of  lofs.  Cocker's  Arithmetick. 

10.  A  rule  in  arithmetick,  by  which  two  or  more  independent 
operations  of  the  rule  of  three  may  divide  any  given  number 

into  unequal  parts,  proportional  to  certain  other  numbers. 
It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  more  common  and  ufeful  application 
thereof  is  in  the  divifion  of  gains,  lofles,  or  other  things, 
among  partners  in  company.  Malcolm. 

Fe'lly.  adv.  [from  fell.  J  Cruelly;  inhumanly;  favagely ; 
barbaroufly. 

Fair  ye  be  fure,  but  cruel  and  unkind  ; 

As  is  a  tyger,  that  with  greedinefs 

Hunts  after  blood,  when  he  by  chance  doth  find 
A  feeble  beaft,  doth  felly  him  opprefs.  Spenfer’ s  Sonnets. 

Felo-de-se.  n.f.  [In  law.]  He  that  commitieth  felony  by 
murdering  himfelf. 

•FE'LON.  n.f.  [felon,  French;  felo,  low  Latin;  pel,  Saxon. J 

1.  One  who  has  committed  a  capital  crime. 

I  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here.  Shak.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
And  often  have  you  brought  the  wily  fox. 

Chas’d  even  amid’  the  folds ;  and  made  to  bleed, 

Like  felons ,  where  they  did  the  murd’rous  deed.  Dryden. 

2.  A  whitlow ;  a  tumour  formed  between  the  bone  and  its  in- 
vefting  membrane,  very  painful. 

The  malign  paronychia  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  a 
felon.  Wifeman  s  Surgery . 

Fe'lon.  adj.  Cruel;  traitorous;  inhuman. 

Ay  me  !  what  thing  on  earth,  that  all  things  breeds. 
Might  be  the  caufe  of  fo  impatient  plight ! 

What  fury,  or  what  fiend  with  felon  deeds. 

Hath  ftirred  up  fo  mifehievous  defpight !  Spenfer. 

Then  bids  prepare  th’  hofpitable  treat. 

Vain  (hews  of  love  to  veil  his  felon  hate.  Pope's  Gd  Jfey. 
Fe'lonious.  adj.  [from  felon.]  Wicked;  traitorous;  villa- 
nous;  malignant;  perfidious;  deftnuftive. 

This  man  conceived  the  duke’s  death  ;  but  what  was  the 
motive  of  that  felonious  conception  is  in  the  clouds.  Watton . 
O  thievifh  night ! 

Why  (hould’ft  thou,  but  for  tome  felonious  end. 

In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  dole  up  the  ftars 

That  nature  hung  in  heav’n,  and  fill’d  the  lamps 

With  everlafting  oil,  to  give  due  light 

To  the  milled  and  lonely  traveller  r  Adihon. 

In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies, 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Iri/h  pen  and  dies.  Dryden. 

Felo'niously.  adj.  [from  felonious.]  In  a  felonious  way. 
Fe'lonous.  adj.  [from felon.]  Wicked;  felonious. 

I  am  like  for  defperate  dole  to  die. 

Through  felonous  force  of  mine  enemy.  Spenfer' s  Pajlorals. 
Fe'lony.  n.J.  [felonie,  Fr.  felonia,  low  Latin,  from  felon.]  A 
crime  denounced  capital  by  the  law;  an  enormous  crime. 

I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  fmall  beer.  Shakef.  Henry  VI. 
Felt.  The  preterite  of  Feel,  which  fee. 

FELT.  n.f.  [peltt,  Saxon.] 

1.  Cloath  made  of  wool  united  without  weaving. 

It  were  a  delicate  ftratagem  to  /hoe 
A  troop  of  horfe  with  felt.  Shak efp ear e' s  King  Lear. 

2.  A  hide  or  skin. 

To  know  whether  Zheep  are  found  or  not,  fee  that  the  felt 
be  loofe.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Felt,  v  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  unite  without  weaving. 
The  fame  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  another  weaves  it 
into  cloath,  another  into  kerfey.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
To  Fe'ltre.  v.  a.  [from  j felt  ]  To  clot  together  like  felt. 
His  feltred  locks,  that  on  his  bofom  fell, 

On  rugged  mountains  briers  and  thorns  refemble.  Fairfax. 
Felu'cca.  n.f.  [ fdtu,  Fr.  felkon,  Arab.]  A  fmall  open  boat 
with  fix  oars.  Did. 

FE'MALE.  n.f.  [fern  lie,  French;  femella ,  Latin.]  A  /he; 
one  of  the  fex  which  brings  young 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  male  and  female  created 
he  them.  Gen.  i.  27. 

Man,  more  divine. 

Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat’ry  feas. 

Indu’d  with  intellectual  fenfe  and  foul. 

Are  mafters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords.  Shakefpeare. 
Fe'male.  adj. 

1.  Not  mafeuline;  belonging  to  a  /he. 

If  by  a  female  hand  he  had  forefeen 
He  was  to  die,  his  wi/h  had  rather  been 
The  lance  and  double  ax  of  the  fair  warrior  queen.  Dryd. 

a.  Female 
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2.  Ff.mat.f.  Rhvmes.  Double  rhymes  fo  called,  becaufe  ini 
French,  from  which  the  term  is  taken,  they  end  in  e  weak  or 
feminine.  hefe  rhymes  are  female  : 

Th’  excels  of  heat  is  but  a  fable; 

We  know  the  torrid  zone  is  now  found  habitable.  C  why. 

'T  he  female  rhymes  are  in  ufe  with  the  Italian  in  every  line, 
with  the  Spaniard  promifeuoufly,  and  with  the  French  alter¬ 
nately,  as  appears  from  the  Alarique,  the  Pucelle,  or  any  of 
their  later  poems.  Dryderi  s  Preface  to  Ann.  Mir  ah. 

Feme  Covert,  n.f  [French.]  A  married  woman;  who  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  under  covert  baron.  Blount. 

Feme  Sole.  n.  f.  [French.]  A  fingle  woman  ;  an  unmarried 
woman. 

Femina'lity.  n.f  [from  fesmina,  Latin.]  Female  nature. 

If  in  the  minority  of  natural  vigour  the  parts  of  feminality 
take  place,  upon  the  increafe  or  growth  thereof  the  mafeuline 
appears.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 

Feminine,  adj.  [  famininus,  Latin  ] 
j.  Of  the  fex  that  brings  young;  female. 

Thus  we  chart ife  the  god  of  wine 
With  water  that  is  feminine , 

Until  the  cooler  nymph  abate 

His  wrath,  and  fo  concorporate.  Cleaveland. 

2.  Soft  ;  tender  ;  delicate. 

Her  heav’nly  form 

Angelick,  but  more  foft  and  feminine.  Milton’s  Parad.  Lof. 

3.  Effeminate;  emafculated 

Ninias  was  no  man  of  war  at  all,  but  altogether  feminine 
and  (objected  to  eafe  and  delicacy.  Raleigh’s  Hijl.  of  the  IVorld. 
Fe'minine.  n.f.  A  fhe ;  one  of  the  fex  that  brings  young ; 
a  female. 

O  !  why  did  God  create  at  laft 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  deleft 
Of  nature?  And  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine?  Milt  Par.  Loft. 
Fe'moral.  adj.  [femoralis,  Latin]  Belonging  to  the  thigh. 
The  large!!  crooked  needle  fhould  be  ufed  in  taking  up  the 
femoral  arteries  in  amputation.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

FEN.  n.f.  [penn,  Saxon  ;  venne,  Dutch.]  Amarfh;  low  flat 
and  moift  ground;  a  moor  ;  a  bog. 

Mexico  is  a  city  that  Hands  in  the  midft  of  a  great  marfh  or 
fen.  Abbot's  Dejcription  of  the  W mid. 

I  go  alone. 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 

Makes  fear’d  and  talk’d  of  more  than  feen.  Shakef  Coriolan. 

Yon  common  cry  of  curs,  whofe  breath  I  hate, 

As  reek  o’  th’  rotten  fens.  Shakejpeare’s  Coriolanus. 

The  furface  is  of  black  fen  earth.  Woodivard  on  FoJJils. 

He  to  Portina’s  wat’ry  marfhes  went ; 

A  long  canal  the  muddy  fen  divides, 

And  with  a  clear  unfully’d  current  glides.  Addifon. 

Fe'nberry.  n.f.  [ fen  and  berry  ]  A  kind  of  black¬ 
berry.  Skinner. 

Fence,  n.f.  [from  defence .] 

1.  Guard;  fecurity ;  outwork;  defence. 

That  proved  not  fence  enough  to  the  reputation  of  their 
oppreffors.  Decay  of  Piety. 

There’s  no  fence  againft  inundations,  earthquakes,  or  hur¬ 
ricanes.  L'  Eftrange,  Fable  1 67. 

To  put  them  out  of  their  parents  view,  at  a  great  diftance, 
is  to  expofe  them  to  the  greateft  dangers  of  their  whole  life, 
'when  they  have  the  leaf! fence  and  guard  againft  them.  Locke. 
Let  us  bear  this  awful  corps  to  Crefar, 

And  lay  it  in  his  fight,  that  it  may  ftand 
A  fence  betwixt  us  and  the  viftor’s  wrath.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

2.  Inclofure ;  mound  ;  hedge. 

In  vain  did  nature’s  wife  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land, 

If  daring  fhips,  and  men  prophane, 

Invade  th’  inviolable  main  ; 

Th’  eternal  fences  overleap, 

And  pafs  at  will  the  boundlefs  deep.  Dryden  s  Horace. 
Shall  I  mention  make 

Of  the  vaft  mound  that  binds  theLucrine  lake  ? 

Or  the  difdainful  fea,  that,  fhut  from  thence, 

Roars  round  the  ftrufture,  and  invades  xht fence  ?  Dryden. 

Employ  their  wiles  and  unavailing  care, 

To  pafs  the  fences  and  furprife  the  fair.  Pope. 

3.  The  art  of  fencing;  defence. 

I  bruifed  my  fkin  th’  other  day,  with  playing  at  fword  and 
dagger  with  a  mafter  of  fence.  ShakeJ.  Merry  JVives  of  Windf. 

4.  Skill  in  defence. 

I’ll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 

Defpite  his  met  fence  and  his  aftive  praftice.  Skakefpeare. 
To  Fence,  v.  a. 

I.  To  inclofe  ;  to  fecure  by  an  inclofure  or  hedge. 

Th’  inhabitants  each  pafture  and  each  plain 
Deftroyed  have,  each  field  to  wafte  is  lade  ; 

In  fenced  towers  bellowed  is  their  grain,  _ 

Before  thou  cam’ll  this  kingdom  to  invade.  Fairfax ,  b.  11. 
He  hath  fenced  up  my  way  that  I  cannot  pafs,  and  fet  dark- 
nefs  in  my  paths.  1°^  x*Xl 


Thou  haft  cloathed  me  with  fkin  and  flefh,  and  haft  fenced 
fne  with  bones  and  finews.  Job  x.  11. 

He  went  about  to  make  a  bridge  to  a  ftrong  city,  which 
was  fenced  about  with  walls.  2  Mac.  xii.  1  3. 

Sec  that  the  churchyard  be  fenced  in  with  a  decent  rail,  or 
other  inclofure.  Aylijfe  s  Pareigon. 

i.  To  guard. 

So  much  of  adders  vvifdom  I  have  learnt, 

To  fence  my  ear  againft  thy  forceries.  Mi’ ton’s  Agoniftes'. 

With  love  to  friend,  th’  impatient  lover  went, 

Fenc’d  from  the  thorns,  and  trod  the  deep  defeent.  Dryden . 

To  Fence,  v.  n. 

1.  Topraftife  the  arts  of  manual  defence;  to  praftife  the  ufe  of 
weapons. 

He  having  got  fome  iron,  fliould  have  it  beaten  into  fwords, 
and  put  into  his  fervants  hands  to  fence  with,  and  bang  one 
another.  .  Locke. 

2.  To  guard  againft  ;  to  aft  on  the  defenfive. 

Vice  is  the  more  ftubborn  as  well  as  the  more  dangerous 
evil,  and  therefore  in  the  firft  place  to  be  fenced  againft.  Locke. 

3.  To  fight  according  to  art. 

If  a  throftle  fing,  he  falls  flrait  a  capering  : 

He  will  fence  with  his  own  fhadow.  Shalt.  Merch'.  of  Venice . 

A  beauteous  heifer  in  the  wood  is  bred ; 

The  ftooping  warriors,  aiming  head  to  head. 

Engage  their  clafhing  horns  ;  with  dreadful  found 
The  foreft  rattles,  and  the  rocks  rebound  ; 

They  fence  and  pufh,  and,  pufhing,  loudly  roar, 

Their  dewlaps  and  their  fides  are  bath’d  in  gore.  Dryden. 

A  man  that  cannot  fence  will  keep  out  of  bullies  and  game- 
fters  company.  Locke. 

Thefe,  being  polemical  arts,  could  no  more  be  learned 
alone  than  fencing  or  cudgelplaying.  Arbuth.  and  Pope's  Ma.  Sc. 
Fe'nceless.  adj .  [from fence.]  Without  inclofure;  open. 

Each  motion  of  the  heart  rifes  to  fury. 

And  love  in  their  weak  bofoms  is  a  rage 
As  terrible  as  hate,  and  as  deftruftive  : 

So  the  wind  roars  o’er  the  wide  fencelefs  ocean, 

And  heaves  the  billows  of  the  boiling  deep. 

Alike  from  North,  from  South,  from  Eaft,  from  Weft. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

Fe'ncer.  n.f.  [from  fence.]  One  who  teaches  or  practifes  the 
ufe  of  weapons,  or  fcience  of  defence. 

Calmnefs  is  great  advantage :  he  that  lets 
Another  chafe,  may  warm  him  at  his  fire, 

Mark  all  his  wand’rings,  and  enjoy  his  frets  ; 

As  cunning  fencers  fuffer  heat  to  tire.  Herbert . 

A  nimbi q fencer  will  put  in  a  thrufl  fo  quick,  that  the  foil 
will  be  in  your  bofom  when  you  thought  it  a  yard  off.  Digby. 
Fe/ncible.  adj.  [from  fence.]  Capable  of  defence.  Addifon. 
Fe'ncingmaster.  n.f.  [fence  and  mafter. ]  One  who  teaches 
the  ufe  of  weapon?. 

Fe'ncingschool.  n.f.  [fence  and fchooh]  A  place  in  which 
the  ufe  of  weapons  is  taught. 

If  a  man  be  to  prepare  his  fon  for  duels,  I  had  rather  mine 
fhould  be  a  good  wreftler  than  an  ordinary  fencer,  which  is 
the  mod  a  gentleman  can  attain  to,  unlefs  he  will  be  con- 
ftantly  in  the  fencingfchool,  and  every  day  exercifing.  Locke. 
To  Fend.  v.  a.  [from  defend.]  To  keep  off;  to  fhut  out. 
Spread  with  ftraw  the  bedding  of  thy  fold. 

With  fern  beneath,  to  fend  the  bitter  cold.  Dryden  s  Virgil. 
To  Fend.  v.n.  Todifpute;  to  fhift  off  a  charge. 

The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and  being  able  to 
fend  and  prove  with  them,  partes  for  a  great  part  of  learning  ; 
but  it  is  learning  diftinft  from  knowledge.  Locke. 

Fe'nder.  n.f.  [from fend.] 

1.  An  iron  plate  laid  before  the  fire  to  hinder  coals  that  fall  from 
rolling  forward  to  the  floor. 

2.  Any  thing  laid  or  hung  at  the  fide  of  a  fhip  to  keep  off 
violence. 

Fenera'tion.  n.f.  [feene'-atio,  Latin.]  Ufury  ;  the  gain  of 
intereft  ;  the  praftice  of  increafing  money  by  lending.  . 

The  hare  figured  not  only  pufilanimity  and  timidity  from 
its  temper,  but  feneration  and  ufury  from  its  fecundity  and 
fuperfetation.  Brown  s  V  u! gar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 

Fe'nugreek.  n.f.  [ feenum  Gr cecum,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  out  of  whofe  empalement 
rifes  the  pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  pod,  fomewhat 
plain,  fhaped  like  a  horn,  and  full  of  feeds,  for  the  moft  part 
rhomboid  or  kidney-ihaped.  Miller. 

Fe'nnel.  n.f.  [fceniculum,  Latin.]  A  plant  of  ftrong  lcent. 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  whofe  leaves  are  divided  into 
capillaceous  jags :  the  petals  of  the  flower  are  intire,  and  placed 
orbicularly,  expanding  in  form  of  a  rofe :  each  flower  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  two  oblong  thick  gibbous  feeds,  chaucled  on  one 
fide,  and  plain  on  the  other.  '  Aiiller. 

A  fav’ry  odour  blown,  more  pleas’d  my  fenfe 
Than  fmell  of  fweeteft  fennel,  or  the  teats 
— -Qf  jjwe,  or  goat,  dropping  with  milk  at  ev'n,  Milton. 
VFVnnelflower.  n.f.  A  plant. 

Fe’^elgiant.  n.f  A  plant. 

9  B  It 
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tt  hath  a  large  fucculent  milky  root:  the  folks  are  fpongy, 
and  filled  with  pith :  the  flowers  cohfift  of  many  leaves,  ex¬ 
panded  in  form  of  a  rofe,  growing  in  an  umbel :  each  fldwer 
is  fuccceded  by  two  large  oval-fhaped  flat  feeds,  which  are 
very  thin,  and  turn  black  when  ripe :  the  leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  fennel.  Mmcr. 

Ff/nny.  adj.  [from  fen. ] 

1.  Marfby;  boggy;  moorifh. 

Driving  in  of  piles  is  ufed  for  ftonfe  of  brick  houfes,  and 
that  only  where  the  ground  proves  fenny  or  moorifh.  Moxon. 
The  hungry  crocodile,  and  hiding  fnakc. 

Lurk  in  the  troubl’d  ftream  and  fenny  brake.  Prion 

2.  Inhabiting  the  marfli. 

I*  illet  of  a  fenny  fnake. 

In  the  caudron  boil  and  bake.  Sbakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Ff.'nnystones.  n.f  A  plant. 

Fe  NSUCKED.  adj.  [fen  and  fuck.]  Sucked  out  of  marfhes. 
infeft  her  beauty, 

You  fenfuck’d  fogs,  drawn  by  the  pow’rful  fun.  Sb.  K.  Lear. 
FE'OD.  n.f.  [ feodum ,  low  Latin.]  Fee;  tenure.  Dift. 
Fe  odal.  adj.  [feudal^  French,  ixomfeod.]  Held  from  another, 
b  e'odar  y.  n  f.  [from  feodum ,  Latin.]  One  who  holds  his 
eftate  under  the  tenure  of  fuit  and  fervice  to  a  fuperiour 
lord.  Hanmer. 

To  FEOFF,  v.  a.  [fief  fieffer,  French  ;  feoffare,  low  Latin.] 
I  o  put  in  pofleflion ;  to  invert  with  right. 

Feoffee,  n.f.  [feoffatus,  Latin ;  fieffe,  French.]  One  put 
in  pofleflion. 

T  he  late  earl  of  Defmond,  before  his  breaking  forth  into 
rebellion,  conveyed  fecretly  all  his  lands  to  feoffee  in  truft,  in 
hope  to  have  cut  off  her  majefty  from  the  efcheat  of  his 
lands.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

Fe'offer.  n.f  [feffator,  low  Latin  ]  One  who  gives  pof- 
fcflion  of  any  thing.  See  Feoffment. 

Fe'offment.  n.f.  [  feoff  amentum^  Latin.].  The  aft  of  grant¬ 
ing  pofleflion. 

Any  gift  or  grant  of  any  honours,  caftles,  lands,  or  other 
immoveable  things,  to  another  in  fee-fimple,  that  is,  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever,  by  the  delivery  of  feifin  of  the  thing 
given  :  when  it  is  in  writing,  it  is  called  a  deed  of  feoffment ; 
and  in  every  feoffment  the  giver  is  called  the  feoffor,  feoffator) 
and  he  that  receiveth  by  virtue  thereof  the  feoffee, feoff  atm. 
The  proper  difference  between  a  feoffor  and  a  donor  is,  that 
the  feoffor  gives  in  fee-fimple,  the  donor  in  fee-tail,  Cowel. 

The  aft  of  parliament  cut  off  and  fruftrated  all  fuch  con¬ 
veyances  as  had,  by  the  fpace  of  twelve  years  before  his  rebel¬ 
lion,  been  made ;  within  the  compafs  whereof  the  fraudulent 
feoffment  of  others,  his  accomplices  and  fellow  tray  tors,  were 
contained.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

Fera'city.  n.f.  [feracitas,  Lat.]  Fruitfulnefs  ;  fertility.  Difi. 
Fe'ral.  adj.  [feralis,  Latin.]  Funereal;  mournful;  deadly. 

17/  .  .  Di£i- 

r eria  tion.  n.f  [  fenati'j)  Lat.]  The  aft  of  keeping  holi¬ 
day  ;  ceffation  from  work. 

As  though  there  were  any feriation  in  nature,  this  feafon  is 
commonly  termed  the  phyficians  vacation.  Brown’s  Vu/g.  Err. 
FE'RINE.  adj.  [ferinus,  Latin  ]  Wild;  favage. 

The  only  difficulty  that  remains  is  touching  thofe  ferine , 
noxious,  and  untameable  hearts ;  as  lions,  tygers,  wolves  and 
bears.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Ferineness.  n.f.  [from  ferine.]  Barbarity;  favagenefs ; 
wildnefs. 

A  leiine  and  neceflitous  kind  of  life,  a  converfation  with 
thofe  that  were  fallen  into  a  barbarous  habit  of  life,  would 
r>  aflimilate  the  next  generation  to  barbarifm  and  ferinenefs.  Hale . 
Ferity,  n.f.  [fentas,  Latin.]  Barbarity;  cruelty;  wild¬ 
nefs  ;  favagenefs. 

,  bfe  reduced  him  from  the  moft  abjeft  and  ftupid  ferity  to 
his  fenfes,  and  to  fober  reafon.  Woodward’ s  Natural  Hill  on. 
ToFERME'NT.  v.  a.  [ fermento ,  Latin;  fermenter)  French.] 

1  o  exalt  or  rarify  by  inteftine  motion  of  parts. 

Ye  vig’rous  fwains  !  while  youth  ferments  your  blood. 
And  purer  fpirits  fwell  the  fprightly  flood, 

Now  range  the  hills,  the  thickeft  woods  befet, 

Wind  the  fhrill  horn,  or  fpread  the  waving  net.  Pope 

I'o  Ferme'nt.  v.n.  To  have  the  parts  put  into  inteftine 
motion. 

Fe  rment.  n.f  [ferment)  French;  fermentum ,  Latin.] 
i.  That  which  caufes  inteftine  motion.  J 

*  The  feme n  puts  females  into  a  fever,  upon  impregnation  • 
f  nd  all  animal  humours  which  poifon,  are  putrefying ferments] 

Floyer  on  the  Humours. 
Subdue  and  cool  the  ferment  of  defire.  Rogers’  s  Sermons. 

1.  1  he  inteftine  motion  ;  tumult. 

Fermentable,  adj.  [from  ferment.]  Capable  of  fermen¬ 
tation. 

Ferme'ntal.  adj.  [from  ferment.]  Having  the  power  to 
caufe  fermentation 

Cucumbers,  being  waterifh,  fill  the  veins  with  crude  and 
windy  ferofitics,  that  contain  little  fait  orfpirit,  and  debilitate 
the  vital  acidity  and  fermcntal  faculty  of  the  ftomach.  Bnwn. 
r  frmenta'tion.  n.f  [  fermentatio)  Latin.]  A  flow 
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r  c  ( ;  of  the  inteftine  particles  of  a  mixt  body,  arifing 
tifually  from  the  operation  of  fiome  aftivc  acid  matter,  which 
farifies,  exalts,  and  fubtilizes  the  foft  and  fulphureous  par¬ 
ticles  :  as  wheh  leaven  or  yeft  rarifies,  lightens,  and  ferments 
bread  or  wort,  be.  And  this  motion  differs  much  from  that 
tifually  called  ebullition  or  effervefcence,  which  is  a  violent 
boiling  arid  ftruggling  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  when 
mixed  together.  Harris. 

1  he  juice  of  grapes,  after  fermentation ,  will  yield  a  fpiritus 
ardent.  Boyle. 

A  man,  by  tumbling  his  thoughts,  and  forming  them  into 
expreflions,  gives  them  a  new  kind  of  fermentation ;  which 
works  them  into  a  finer  body,  and  makes  them  much  clearer 
than  they  were  before.  Collier  of  Friendjhip . 

I  he  fap,  in  fluent  dance. 

And  lively fermentation)  mounting;  fpreads 

All  this  innumerous  colour’d  feene  of  things.  Tbomfon. 

F  E RM fNt  a tive.  adj.  [from  ferment  ]  Caufing  fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  having  the  power  to  caufe  fermentation. 

Aromatical  fpirits  deftroy  by  their  fermentative  heat.  Arbuth. 

FERN.  n.  f.  [peajm,  Saxon.]  A  plant. 

The  male  fern  is  common  on  the  flumps  of  trees  in  woods, 
and  on  the  banks  of  ditches  :  the  leaves  are  formed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  pinnules,  dentated  on  the  edges,  and  fet  clofe  by 
one  another  on  flender  ribs.  On  the  back  of  thefe  pinnules 
are  produced  the  feeds,  fmall  and  extremely  numerous.  De- 

coftions  of  the  root  and  diet- drinks  have  been  ufed  in  chro- 
nick  diforders  and  obftruftions.  The  country  people  efteem 
it  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  rickets  in  children.  Hill. 

Black  was  the  foreft,  thick  with  beech  it  flood, 

Horrid  with  fern ,  and  intricate  with  thorn  ; 

Few  paths  of  human  feet  or  tracks  of  beafts  were  worn. 

Dryden’s  /Eneid. 

There  are  great  varieties  of  fern  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  ;  but  they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens.  Miller i 

F e'rny.  adj.  [from  fern.]  Overgrown  with  fern. 

The  herd  fuffic’d,  did  late  repair 
To  ferny  heaths,  and  to  their  foreft-lare.  Dry  den. 

Fero'cious.  adj.  [  ferox ,  Latin  ;  feroce ,  French  ] 

1.  Savage;  fierce. 

2.  Ravenous ;  rapacious. 

The  hare,  that  becometh  a  pfey  unto  man,  unto  beafts  and 
fowls  of  the  air,  is  fruitful  even  unto  fuperfetation  ;  but  the 
lion  and  ferocious  animal  hath  young  ones  but  feldom,  and  but 
one  at  a  time.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err ours ,  b.  iii.  c.  16, 

Smedley  rofe  in  majefty  of  mud  j 
Shaking  the  horrors  of  his  ample  brows. 

And  each  ferocious  feature  grim  with  ooze. 

_  Pope’s  Dunciad)  b.  ii. 

Ferocity,  n.f.  [ferocitas,  Lat.  ferocite,  Fr.  from  ferocious .1 
Savagenefs  ;  wildnefs ;  fiercenefs. 

An  uncommon  ferocity  in  my  countenance,  with  the  re¬ 
markable  flatnefs  of  my  nofe,  and  extent  of  my  mouth,  have 
procured  me  the  name  of  lion.  Addifon’s  Guardian i 

Untaught,  uncultivated,  as  they  were 
Inhofpitable,  full  of  ferocity.  Phillips’s  Briton. 

Fe'rreous.  adj.  [ferreuS)  Latin.]  Irony;  of  iron. 

In  the  body  of  glafs  there  is  no  ferreous  or  magnetical  na- 
tlT|*  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errcurs ,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

FERRET,  n.f  [fared,  Welfh;  furet,  French  ;  ferret,  Dutch; 
viverra,  Lat.]  * 

1.  A  kind  of  rat  with  red  eyes  and  a  long  fnout,  ufed  to  catch 
rabbits. 

.  Wlth  what  an  eager  earneftnefs  fhe  looked,  having  threat- 
mng  not  only  in  her  ferret  eyes,  but  while  fhe  fpoke  her  nofe 
feemed  to  threaten  her  chin.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Cicero 

Looks  with  fuch  ferret  and  fuch  firy  eyes. 

As  we  have  feen  him.  Shakefpeare’ s  Julius  Ceefar. 

Coneys  are  deftroyed  or  taken  either  by  ferrets  or  purfe- 

net!K  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

2.  A  kind  of  narrow  ribband. 

To  Fe'rret.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  drive  out  of  lurking 
places,  as  the  ferret  drives  the  coney. 

/  The  archbifhop  had  ferreted  him  out  of  all  his  holds.  Heylin. 

FVrreter.  n.f.  [from ferret.]  One  that  hunts  another  in 
his  privacies. 

Fe'rriage.  n.f.  [from  ferry.]  The  fare  paid  at  a  ferry. 

Ferruginous,  adj.  [ ferrugineux ,  Fr.  ferruginous ,  Latin.] 
Partaking  of  the  particles  and  qualities  of  iron. 

They  are  cold,  hot,  purgative,  diuretick,  ferruginous ,  fa- 
line,  petrefying  and  bituminous.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Ferrule.  n.J.  [from ferrum,  iron,  Latin.]  An  iron  rinp 
put  round  any  thing  to  keep  it  from  cracking. 

The  fingers  ends  are  ftrengthened  with  nails,  as  we  fortify 
the  ends  of  our  ftaves  or  forks  with  iron  hoops  or  ferrules.  Ray. 

T0FF.RRY.  v.  a.  [papan,  to  pafs,  Saxon;  fahr,  German,  a 
paffage.  Skinner  imagines  that  this  whole  family  of  words 
may  be  deduced  from  the  Latin  vebo.  I  do  not  love  Latin 
originals;  but  if  fuch  muft  be  fought,  may  not  thefe  words 
be  more  naturally  derived  from  frri,  to  be  carried  ?]  To 
carry  over  in  a  boat. 
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Cymocles  heard  and  faw^ 

He  loudly  call  d  to  fuch  as  were  aboard, 

1  He  little  bark  unto  the  fhorc  to  draw. 

And  him  to  ferry '  over  that  deep  ford.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  iU 

rI  o  h  e'r  r  Y.  v.n.  To  pafs  over  water  in  a  veflel  of  carriage. 

I  hence  hurried  back  to  fire, 

They  ferry  over  this  Lethaean  found 

Both  to  and  fro,  their  forrow  to  augment.  Milt.  Par.  Loft . 

Fe'kry.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  *  J  * 

j.  A  vefTel  of  carriage;  a  velTel  in  which  goods  or  paflengcH 
are  carried  over  water.  b 

By  this  time  was  the  worthy  Guyon  brought 
Unto  the  other  fide  of  that  wide  ftrand. 

Where  (he  was  rowing,  and  for  paflage  fought: 

Him  needed  not  long  call,  {he  foon  to  hand  ° 

Her  ferry  brought.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  6. 

I  here  went  a  ferryboat  to  carry  over  the  king’s  houfhold. 

2  Sa.  xix.  18. 

Bring  them  with  imagin’d  fpeed 
Unto  the  Trajedf,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  V enice,  Shakef.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

1  went  down  to  the  river  Brent  in  the  ordinary  ferry.  Addif 

2.  J  he  paiiage  over  which  the  ferryboat  pafies. 

Fe  rr y m an.  n.f  [ ferry  and  man. ]  One  who  keeps  a  ferry; 
one  who  for  hire  tranfports  goods  and  paflengers  over  the 
water. 

I  pad:,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood. 

With  that  grim  ferryman ,  which  poets  write  of, 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night.  Shakef  Richard  III. 
The  common  ferryman  of  Egypt,  that  wafted  over  the 
dead  bodies  from  Memphis,  was  made  by  the  Greeks  the 
ferryman  of  hell,  and  folemn  flories  raifed  after  him.  Brown. 
The  grifly  ferryman  of  hell  deny’d 
iTneas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide.  Rofcommon. 

FkRTH,  or  forth.  Common  terminations  are  the  fame  as  in 
Englifh  an  army  ;  coming  from  the  Saxon  word  pyrfS.  Gibfon. 

FE'R  1  ILE.  adj.  [fertile,  French  ;  fertilis ,  Latin.] 

1.  fruitful;  abundant;  plenteous. 

I  had  hope  of  France, 

As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England.  Shakef  Henry  VI. 
I  have  had  a  large,  a  fair,  and  a  pleafant  field ;  fo  fertile, 
that  it  has  given  me  two  harvefts  in  a  Summer.  Dryden. 

I  afk  whether  in  the  uncultivated  wafte  of  America,  left  to 
nature,  without  any  improvement,  a  thoufand  acres  yield  the 
needy  inhabitants  as  many  conveniencies  of  life  as  ten  acres 
Of  equally  fertile  land  do  in  Devonfhire  ?  Locke. 

View  the  wide  earth  adorn’d  with  hills  and  woods, 

Rich  in  her  herds,  and  fertile  by  her  floods.  Blackrn.  Creat. 

2.  With  of  before  the  thing  produced. 

The  earth  is  fertile  of  all  kind  of  grain.  Camden’s  Remains. 
This  happy  country  is  extremely  fertile,  as  of  thofe  above, 
folikewife  of  its  productions  under  ground.  Woodward. 

FVrtilENESS.  n.f.  [from fertile. J  Fruitfulnefs ;  fecundity. 

To  FertiTitate.  v.  a.  [from  fertile.']  To  fecundate;  to 
fertilize;  to  make  fruitful  or  productive. 

A  cock  will  in  one  day  fertilitate  the  whole  racemation  or 
clufter  of  eggs,  which  are  not  excluded  in  many  weeks  after. 

Broiirn’ s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii. 

Fertility,  n.f.  [fertilitas,  Latin.]  Fecundity;  abun¬ 
dance  ;  fruitfulnefs  ;  plenteoufnefs. 

I  will  go  root  awdy 

Thenoifom  weeds,  that  without  profit  fuck 
The  foil’s  fertility  from  wholefome  flowers.  Shak.  Rich.  II. 
Paradife  itfelf  exceeded  in  beauty  and  fertility ;  and  thefe 
places  had  but  a  refemblance  thereof.  Raleigh’s  Hiftory. 

To  inundations  Egypt-,  through  which  the  Nile  flows,  and 
the  Indies  owe  their  extraordinary  fertility,  and  thofe  mighty 
crops  they  produce  after  thefe  waters  are  withdrawn.  JVoodw. 

To  Fertilize,  v.  a.  [  fertilifer ,  French  ]  To  make  fruit¬ 
ful  ;  to  make  plenteous  ;  to  make  productive;  to  fecundate. 

Rain-water  carries  along  with  it  a  fort  of  terreftrial  matter 
that  fertilizes  the  land,  as  being  proper  for  the  formation  of 
vegetables.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hiftory. 

Fe'rtily.  adv.  [from fertile.]  Fruitfully;  plenteoufly;  plen¬ 
tifully;  abundantly. 

FE'RVLNCY.  n.f.  [ fervens ,  Latin.] 

1.  Heat  of  mind;  ardour;  eagernefs. 

Your  diver 

Did  hang  a  faltfifh  on  his  hook,  which  he 

With  fervemy  drew  up.  Shakefpeare’s  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

2.  Pious  ardour;  flame  of  devotion;  zeal. 

We  have  on  all  fides  loft  much  of  our  firft  fervency  towards 
God.  Flooker,  Dedication. 

There  mull  be  zeal  and  fervency  in  him  which  propofeth 
for  ihe  reft  thofe  fuits  and  fupplications,  which  they  by  their 
joyful  acclamations  muft  ratify.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  25. 

When  you  pray,  let  it  be  with  attention,  with  flrvency, 
and  with  perfeverance.  Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 

Fervent,  adj.  [  fervens,  Latin  j  fervent,  French.] 

I.  Hot;  boiling.  y 

From  the  phlegmatick  humour,  the  proper  allay  of  fervent 
blood,  will  flow  a  future  quietude  and  fercnitude.  Wotton. 
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2.  Hot  in  temper ;  vehement. 

I  hey  that  are  more  fervent  to  difpute,  be  not  always  the 
moft  able  to  determine.  Hooker,  b.  iv.  f.  i+. 

3.  Ardent  in  piety  ;  warm  in  zeal ;  flaming  with  devotion. 

I  us  maii  being  fervent  in  the  fpirit,  taught  diligently  thd 
things  of  the  Lord.  0  4qXv\\\ 

c  r  \  1  ji.US  XV1U.  25. 

bo  fpake  the  fervent  angel ;  but  his  zeal 

None  feconded,  as  out  of  feafon  judg’d. 

Or  Angular  and  rafh.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  V. 

Let  all  enquiries  into  the  myfterious  points  of  theology  be 
carried  on  with  fervent  petitions  to  God,  that  he  would  dif- 
pole  their  minds  to  diredl  all  their  {kill  to  the  promotion  of  a 
_  good  life.  .  South's  Sermons. 

.tervently.  adv.  [from fervent.] 

1.  Eagerly;  vehemently. 

They  all  that  charge  did  fervently  apply, 

With  greedy  malice  and  importune  toil.  Fairy  Queen ,  b.  ii. 

2.  With  pious  ardour  ;  with  holy.  zeal. 

Epaphras  ialuteth  you,  labouring  fervently  for  you  in 

P^ers.  ...  . . ,  .  C0l.iv.i2. 

He  cares  not  how  or  what  he  fuffers,  fo  he  fuffer  well,  and 
be  the  friend  of  Chiift ;  nor  where  nor  when  he  fuffers,  fo  he 

fervently,  and  acceptably.  Taylor . 

FERVID,  adj.  [fervidus,  Latin.] 
r.  Hot;  burning;  boiling. 

2.  Vehement;  eager;  zealous. 

Fervi'dity.  n.f  [from fervid.] 

1.  Heat. 

2.  Zeal ;  paflion ;  ardour.  ,  ,  Dili. 

Fe'rvidness.  n.f  [from  fervid.]  Ardour  of  mind;  zeal; 

paflion. 

As  to  the  healing  of  Malchus’s  ear,  in  the  ad  of  the  meek 
lamb  of  God,  it  was  a  kind  of  injury  done  to  him  by  the 
fervidnefs  of  Si.  Peter,  who  knew  not  yet  what  fpirit  he  was 
•  _  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

flE  RULA.  n.  f.  [ferule,  Fr.  from  ferula,  giant  fennel,  Lat.]  An 
inftrument  of  corredion  with  which  young  fcholars  are  beaten 
on  the  hand  :  fo  named  becaufe  anciently  the  ftalks  of  fennel 
were  ufed  for  this  purpofe. 

Thefe  differ  as  much  as  the  rod  and  ferula.  Shaw’ s  Gramm* 
T  o  Fe'rule.  v.  a.  To  chaftife  with  the  ferula. 

Fe  R'  our.  n.  J.  [  fervor ,  Latin  ;  fervour ,  French.] 

1.  Heac  ;  warmth. 

Were  it  an  undeniable  truth  that  an  effedual  fervouf  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  this  ftar,  yet  would  not  the  fame  determine  the 
opinion.  .  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv. 

Like  bright  Aurora,  whofe  refulgent  ray 
F  oretells  the  fervour  of  enfuing  day, 

And  warns  the  {hepherd  with  his  flocks  retreat 
7  o  leafy  fhadows,  from  the  threatned  heat.  Waller . 

1  hefe  filver  drops,  like  morning  dew. 

Foretell  the  fervour  of  the  day  ; 

So  from  one  cloud  foft  fhow’rs  we  view, 

And  blafting  lightnings  burft  away.  Pope. 

2.  Heat  of  mind;  zeal;  ardour  of  devotion. 

Odious  it  muft  needs  have  been  to  abolilh  that  which  all 
had  held  for  the  fpace  of  many  ages,  without  reafon  fo  great 
as  might  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  men  appear  fufficient  to  clear 
them  from  all  blame  of  rafh  proceedings,  if  in  fervour  of  zeal 
they  had  removed  fuch  things.  Hooker,  b.  iv.  f.  14. 

Haply  defpair  hath  feiz’d  her ; 

Or,  wing’d  with  fervour  of  her  love,  {he’s  flown 
To  her  defir’d  Pofthumus.  _  S  akefp ear e's  Cymbeline. 

There  will  be  at  Loretto,  in  a  few  ages  more,  jewels  of 
the  greateft  value  in  Europe,  if  the  devotion  of  its  princes 
continues  in  its  prefent  fervour.  Addifon’s  Remarks  on  Italy. 
Fescue,  n.f.  [veefe,  Dutch  ;  feftu,  French.]  A  fmall  wire  by 
which  thofe  who  teach  to  read  point  out  the  letters. 

Teach  him  an  alphabet  upon  his  fingers,  making  the  points 
of  his  fingers  pf  his  left  hand  both  on  the  infide  to  fignify 
fome  letter,  when  any  of  them  is  pointed  at  by  the  fore¬ 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  or  by  any  kind  of  fejcue.  Holder. 

Teach  them  how  manly  paflions  ought  to  move; 

For  fuch  as  cannot  think,  can  never  iove ; 

And  fince  they  needs  will  judge  the  poet’s  art. 

Point  em  with  fefcues  to  each  lhining  part.  Dryden. 

F E  sels.  ft. y!  A  kind  of  bafe  grain. 

Difdain  not  fefeis  or  poor  vech  to  fow, 

Or  cate  to  make  Egyptian  lentils  thrive.  May  s  Virg.  Georg. 
Fesse.  n.f.  [In  heraldry.] 

7  hofJJ'e  is  fo  called  of  the  Latin  word  ffcia ,  a  band  or 
girdle,  pofteffing  the  third  part  of  the  efcutcheon  over  the 
middle :  if  there  be  above  one,  you  muft  call  them  bars ;  if 
with  the  field  there  be  odd  pieces,  as  feven  or  nine,  then  you 
muft  name  the  field,  and  fay  fo  many  bars;  if  even,  as  fix, 
eight,  or  ten,  you  muft  fay  barwife,  or  harry  of  fix,  eight, 
or  ten,  as  the  king  of  Hungary  bears  argent  and  gules  harry 
of  eight.  F cacham  on  Blazoning. 

I  o  Fe'ster.  v.n.  [feffe,  in  Bavarian,  a  fwelling  corrupted, 
Junius.]  To  rankle;  to  corrupt ;  to  grow  virulent. 

I  might,  even  in  my  lady’s  prefence,  difcover  the  fore 
which  had  deeply  fejlered  within  me.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

„  How 


Hooka ,  b.  i. 


F  E  T 

tioW  fhould  our  feflered  fores  be  cured  ? 

Inward  corruption  and  infedted  fin, 

Not  purg’d,  not  heal’d,  behind  remained  ftill, 

And  fejiering  fore  did  rankle  yet  within.  Fairy  )ueen ,  b.  i. 

I  have  fome  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  fmart 
To  hear  themfelves  remember’d. 

— .Well  might  they fejier  ’gainft  ingratitude, 

And  tent  themfelves  with  death.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

Mind  that  their  fouls 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  fweet  retire 
I'rom  off  thefe  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 
Muff  lie  sm<\fefer.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  V. 

There  was  imagination,  that  between  a  knight  whom 
the  duke  had  taken  into  fome  good  degree  of  favour,  and 
Felton,  there  had  been  ancient  quarrels  not  yet  well 
healed,  which  might  perhaps  be  fejiering  in  his  breaft,  and 
by  a  certain  inflammation  produce  this  effedt.  Wotton. 

Paflion,  anger,  and  uukindnefs  may  give  a  wound  that 
fhall  bleed  and  fmart ;  but  it  is  treachery  only  that  makes  it 
fjler.  South's  Sermons. 

FE'STINATE.  adj.  Xfejlinatus ,  Latin.]  Hafty;  hurried.  A 
word  not  in  ufe. 

Advife  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a  moft  fejlinate 
preparation  :  we  are  bound  to  the  like.  Shake f  King  Lear. 

Fe'stina  TF.LY.  adv.  [from  fefinate.  ]  Haftily ;  fpeedily  ; 
with  fpeed.  Not  in  ufe. 

Take  this  key  ;  give  enlargement  to  the  fwain,  and  bring 

^  him fejiinately  hither.  Shakefp.  Love’s  Labour  Lojl. 

Festin  a'tion.  n.  f.  \_feflinatio ,  Latin.]  Hafte;  hurry. 

FESTIVAL,  adj.  [ feftivus ,  Latin.]  Pertaining  to  feafts ; 
joyous. 

He  appeared  at  great  tables,  and  fejlival  entertainments, 
that  he  might  manifeft  his  divine  charity  to  men.  Attcrbury. 

Festival,  n.f  Time  of  feaft;  anniverfary-day  of  civil  or 
religious  joy. 

So  tedious  is  this  day, 

As  is  the  night  before  fome  fejlival , 

To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes, 

And  may  not  wear  them.  Sbakef.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Th’  invited  fillers  with  their  graces  bleff 
Their  fejlivals.  Sandys. 

The  morning  trumpets  fejlival  proclaim’d 
Through  each  high  ftreet.  Milton’s  Agonijles. 

Follow,  ye  nymphs  and  fhepherds  all. 

Come  celebrate  this  fejlival , 

And  merrily  fing,  and  fport,  and  play  ; 

For  ’tis  Oriana’s  nuptial  day.  Granville. 

By  facrifice  of  the  tongues  they  purged  away  whatever 
they  had  fpoken  amifs  during  the  fejlival.  Notes  on  the  Odyjfey. 

The  fjlival  of  our  Lord’s  refurredlion  we  have  celebrated, 
and  may  now  confider  the  chief  confequence  of  his  refurrec- 
tion,  a  judgment  to  come.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

Fe'stive.  adj.  [feflivus,  Latin.]  Joyous ;  gay;  befiting  a 
feaft. 

The  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  fouls 
To  fejlive  mirth  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall.  Tbomfon. 

Festi'vity.  n.f.  [ fejlivitas ,  Latin,  from  fejlive.'] 

1.  Feftival ;  time  of  rejoicing. 

The  daughter  of  Jephtha  came  to  be  worfhipped  as  a  deity, 
and  had  an  annual  fejlivity  obferved  unto  her  honour.  Brown. 

There  happening  a  great  and  folemn  fejlivity ,  fuch  as  the 
lheep-fhearings  ufed  to  be,  David  condefcends  to  beg  of  a  rich 
man  fome  (mail  repaft.  South. 

2.  Gaiety  ;  joyfulnefs  ;  temper  or  behaviour  befitting  a  feaft. 

1  o  thofe  perfons  there  is  no  better  inftrument  to  caufe  the 
remembrance,  and  to  endear  the  affedtion  to  the  article,  than 
the  recommending  it  by  fejlivity  and  joy  of  a  holyday.  Taylor. 

b  e'stoon.  n.f  \fef  :n ,  French.]  In  architecture,  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  carved  work  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  garland  of 
flowers,  or  leaves  twifted  together,  thickeft  at  the  middle, 

'  and  fufpended  by  the  two  extremes,  whence  it  hangs  down 
perpendicularly.  Harris. 

Fe'stucine.  adj.  \fefuca ,  Latin.  ]  Straw-colour  between 
green  and  yellow. 

Therein  may  be  difeovered  a  little  infedt  of  a  fefucine  or 
pale  green,  refembling  a  locuft  or  grafhopper.  Brown. 

Festu'cous.  adj.  [fejluca,  Latin.]  Formed  of  ftraw. 

We  fpeak  of  ftraws,  or  fejlucous  divifions,  lightly  drawn 
over  with  oil.  Browns  Fulgar  Errours. 

To  Fet.  v.  a.  To  fetch  ;  to  go  and  bring. 

Get  home  with  thy  fevvel,  made  ready  to  fet. 

The  fooner  the  eafier  carriage  to  get.  Tuff.  Husbandry. 

He  in  a  chair  was  fet, 

Tolling  and  turning  them  withouten  end  ; 

But  for  he  was  unable  them  to  fet, 

A  little  boy  did  on  him  ftill  attend.  Fairy  fhieen,  b.  ii. 
And  they  fet  forth  Urijah  out  of  Egypt  to  Jehoiakim,  who 
flew  him  with  the  fword.  Jer.  xxvi.  23. 

Pet.  n.  f  [I  fuppofe  from  fait ,  French,  a  part  or  portion.  ] 
A  piece. 

The  bottom  clear, 

Now  laid  with  many  a  fet 


FET 

Of  feed-pearl,  ere  fhe  bath’d  her  there 
Was  known  as  black  as  jet.  Draytom 

To  FETCH,  v.  a.  preter  .fetched-,  anciently jT/,  unlefs  it  rather 
came  from  To  fet.  [peccan,  pertan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  go  and  bring. 

T  hey  have  devis’d  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  afeend, 

And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down.  Shakefpeare. 
We  will  take  men  to  fetch  victuals  for  the  people.  Judg.  xx* 
Go  to  the  flock,  and  fetch  me  from  thence  two  kid  goats. 

Gen.  xxvii.  9. 

The  feat  of  empire,  where  the  Irifh  come, 

And  the  unwilling  Scotch,  to  fetch  their  doom.  Waller. 

Draw  forth  the  monfters  of  th’  abyfs  profound, 

Or  fetch  th’  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground.  Pope’s  EJJ.  on  Man. 

2.  To  derive;  to  draw. 

On,  you  nobleft  Englifh, 

Whofe  blood  is  fetcht  from  fathers  of  war-proof.  Sh.  H.  V. 

3.  To  ftrike  at  a  diftance. 

The  conditions  of  weapons,  and  their  improvements,  are 
th 0 fetching  afar  off;  for  that  outruns  the  danger,  as  it  is  feen 
in  ordnance  and  mufkets.  Bacon’s  EJfays. 

4.  To  bring  to  any  ftate  by  fome  powerful  operation. 

In  fmells  we  fee  their  great  and  fudden  effect  in  fetching 
men  again,  when  they  fwoon.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

At  Rome  any  of  thofe  arts  immediately  thrives,  under  the 
encouragement  of  the  prince,  as  may  be  fetched  up  to  its  per¬ 
fection  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  which  is  the  work  of  an  age 
or  two  in  other  countries.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

5.  To  draw  within  any  confinement  or  prohibition. 

General  terms  may  fufficiently  convey  to  the  people  what 
our  intentions  are,  and  yet  not  fetch  us  within  the  compafs  of 
the  ordinance.  Sanderfon. 

6.  To  produce  by  fome  kind  of  force. 

Thefe  ways,  if  there  were  any  fecret  excellence  among 
them,  would  fetch  it  out,  and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to  ad-? 
vance  itfelf  by.  Milton  on  Education. 

An  human  foul  without  education  is  like  marble  in  the 
quarry,  which  fhews  none  of  its  beauties  ’till  the  (kill  of  the 
polifher  fetches  out  the  colours.  Adclifon’ s  Spectator. 

7.  To  perform  any  excurfion. 

I’ll  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr’d  affedions  ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charg’d  you  fhould  not  fpeak  together.  Shak.  Cymbel. 

When  evening  grey  doth  rife,  I  fetch  my  round 
Over  the  mount,  and  all  this  hollow  ground.  Milton . 

To  come  to  that  place  they  muft  fetch  a  compafs  three  miles 
on  the  right  hand  through  a  foreft.  Knolles’s  Hijlory. 

8.  To  perform  with  fuddennefs  or  violence. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud.  Sbakef 
The  fox  fetched  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  leaps  at  a  delicious 
duller  of  grapes.  L’EJlrange. 

Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunate  young  lady  that  loft  her 
beauty  by  the  fmall-pox,  Ihe  fetches  a  deep  figh.  Addifon. 

9.  To  reach  ;  to  arrive  at;  to  come  to. 

Mean  time  flew  our  Ihips,  and  ftreight  we  fetcht 
The  fyrens  ifle ;  a  fpleenlefs  wind  fo  ftretcht 
Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  fo  urg’d  our  keel.  Chapman. 

It  needs  not  thy  belief. 

If  earth,  induftrious  of  herlelf,  fetch  day 
Travelling  Eaft;  and  with  her  part  averfe 
From  the  fun’s  beam,  meet  night ;  her  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  his  ray.  Milton’s  Paradije  Lojl ,  b.  viii. 

The  hare  laid  himfelf  down,  and  took  a  nap ;  for,  fays  he, 
I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoife  when  I  pleafe.  L’Ejirange. 

10.  To  obtain  as  its  price. 

During  fuch  a  ftate,  filver  in  the  coin  will  never  fetch  as 
much  as  the  filver  in  bullion.  '  Locke. 

To  Fetch,  v.  n.  To  move  with  a  quick  return. 

Like  a  Ihifted  wind  unto  a  fail. 

It  makes  the  courfe  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about.  Shakefpeare. 
Fetch,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  ftratagem  by  which  any 
thing  is  indiredlly  performed  ;  by  which  one  thing  feems  in¬ 
tended  and  another  is  done  ;  a  trick  ;  an  artifice. 

An  envious  neighbour  is  eafy  to  find. 

His  cumberfome  fetches  are  feldom  behind  : 

His  fetch  is  to  flatter,  to  get  what  he  can ; 

His  purpofe  once  gotten,  a  pin  for  thee  than.  Tuff.  Hufiar.d. 
It  is  a  fetch  of  wit  ; 

You  laying  thefe  flight  fuilies  on  my  fon, 

As  ’twere  a  thing  a  little  foil’d  i’  th’ working.  Shak.  Hamlet. 

But  Sidrophel,  as  full  of  tricks 
As  rota  men  of  politicks, 

Streight  call  about  to  over-reach 

Th’ unwary  conqu’ror  with  a  fetch.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

With  this  fetch  he  laughs  at  the  trick  he  hath  plaid  me.  Still. 
The  fox  had  a  fetch  i  n’t.  L’Ejirange ,  Fab.  42. 

From  thefe  inftanccs  and  fetches 
Thou  mak’ll  of  horfes,  clocks  and  watches, 

Qitoti 
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Quoth  Mat,  thou  feem’ft  to  mean 

That  Alma  is  a  mere  machine.  Prior. 

Fe'tcher.  n.f  [from  fetch.]  One  that  fetches  any  thinm 

FE'liD.  adj.  [ feetidus ,  Latin;  fetide,  Fr.J  Stinking  ^ran¬ 
cid  ;  having  a  fmell  ftrong  and  offenfive. 

Mod  putrefactions  are  of  an  odious  fmell ;  for  they  fmell 
either  fetid  or  mouldy.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijhry. 

In  the  mod  fevere  orders  of  the  church  of  Rome,  thole  who 
praiHife  abftinence,  feel  after  it  fetid  hot  eru&ations.  Arbuth. 

Plague,  fierceft  child  of  Nemefis  divine, 

Defcends  from  Ethiopia’s  poifon’d  woods. 

From  Hi  fled  Cairo’s  filth  and  fetid  fields.  Thomfons  Summer. 

Fe'tidnESS.  n.f.  [from  fetid.]  The  quality  of  flunking. 

FeTlock.  n.f  [  feet  and  lock.]  A  tuft  of  hair  as  big  as  the 
hair  of  the  mane  that  grows  behind  the  paftern-joint  of  many 
horfes :  horfes  of  a  low  lize  have  fcarce  any  fuch  tuft. 

Farrier's  Dial. 

Their  wounded  heeds 

Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 

Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  mahers.  Sh.  H.  V. 

White  were  the  fetlocks  of  his  feet  before. 

And  on  his  front  a  fnowy  har  he  bore.  Dryd.  Virg.  Ain. 

Fe'tor.  n.f  [ fcvtor ,  Latin.]  Ahink;  a  bench;  a  hrong 
and  offenfive  fmell 

1  he  fetor  may  difeover  itfelf  by  fweat  and  humour.  Brown. 
When  the  fymptoms  are  attended  with  a  fetor  of  any  kind, 
fuch  a  difeafe  will  be  cured  by  acefcent  fubhances,  and 
none  better  than  whey.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

FE'  I  I  ER.  n.  f  It  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  plural  fetters. 
[from  feet ;  percepe,  Saxon.]  Chains  for-the  feet ;  chains  by 
which  walking  is  hindered. 

DoCtrine  unto  fools  is  as  fetters  on  the  feet,  and  like  ma¬ 
nacles  on  the  right  hand.  Eccluf  xxi.,  19. 

Drawing  after  me  the  chains  and  fetters  whereunto  I  have 
been  thirteen  years  tied,  I  have  by  other  mens  errours  failed. 

Raleigh's  Apology. 

Paflion’s  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 

And  nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground.  Dryden. 

The  wretch  in  double  fetters  bound, 

Your  potent  mercy  may  releafe.  Prior. 

I  thought  her  pride 

Had  broke  your  fetters ,  and  allur’d  your  freedom.  A.  Phill. 

To  Fe'tter.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bind  ;  to  enchain  ; 
to  Ihackle  j  to  tie. 

Neither  her  great  worthinefs  nor  his  own  fuffering  for  her, 
could  fetter  his  ficklenefs.  Sidney. 

My  confcience !  thou  enfetter'd 
More  than  my  {hanks  and  wrifts.  Shakef  Cymbeline. 

Fetter  ftrong  madnefs  in  a  filken  thread ; 

Charm  ach  with  air,  and  agony  with  words.  Sbakefpeare. 
Doth  a  mailer  chide  his  fervant  becaufe  he  doth  not  come, 
yet  knows  that  the  fervant  is  chained  and  fettered ,  fo  as  he  can¬ 
not  move  ?  Bramhall  againjl  Hobbes. 

A  chain  which  man  to  fetter  man  has  made  ; 

By  artifice  impos’d,  by  fear  obey’d.  Prior. 

To  Fe'ttle.  v.  n.  [A  cant  word  from  feel  ]  To  do  triflng 
bufinefs  ;  to  ply  the  hands  without  labour. 

When  your  mafter  is  moll  bufy  in  company,  come  in  and 
pretend  to  fettle  about  the  room;  and  if  he  chides,  fay  you 
thought  he  rung  the  bell.  Svjift's  Direft.  to  the  Footman. 

Fe't  us.  n.f  [ foetus ,  Latin.]  Any  animal  in  embrio ;  any 
thing  yet  in  the  womb  ;  any  thing  unborn. 

Nor  are  we  at  leifure  to  examine  that  paradox  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  which  fome  learned  phylicians  have  of  late  revived, 
that  the  fetus  refpires  in  the  womb.  Boyle. 

Feud,  n  f.  [  peahb,  enmity,  Saxon.]  Quarrel;  contention; 
oppofition  ;  war. 

Though  men  would  find  fuch  mortal  feuds 
In  fharing  of  their  publick  goods.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  1. 
In  former  ages  it  was  a  conftant  policy  of  E’ ranee  to  raife 
and  cherifh  inteftine  feuds  and  difeords  in  the  ifle  of  Great 
Britain.  Addifn's  Freeholder. 

Scythia  mourns 

Our  guilty’-  wars,  and  earth’s  remoteft  regions 

Lie  half  unpeopled  by  the  feuds  of  Rome.  Addifon's  Cato. 

FEUDAL,  adj .  [  feudalis ,  low  Latin.  ]  Pertaining  to  fees, 
feus,  or  tenures  by  which  lands  are  held  of  a  fuperiour  lord. 

Ff/u  dal.  n.  f.  A  dependance ;  fomething  held  by  tenure ; 
a  fee  ;  a  fi.  u . 

Wales,  that  was  not  always  the  feudal  territory  of  England, 
having  been  governed  by  a  prince  of  their  own,  had  laws 
utterly  ftrange  to  the  laws  of  England.  Hale. 

Feu'datory.  n.  f  [from feudal.]  One  who  holds  not  in  chief, 
but  by  fome  conditional  tenure  from  a  fuperiour. 

The  duke  of  Parma  was  reafonably  well  tempted  to  be 
true  to  that  enterprize,  by  no  lefs  promife  than  to  be  made  a 
feudatory ,  or  beneficiary  king  of  England,  under  the  feignory 
in  chief  of  the  pope,  and  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

‘FE'VER.  n.f  \fievrey  French ;  febris ,  Latin.]  A  difeafe  in 
which  the  body  is  violently  heated,  and  the  pulfe  quickened, 
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or  in  which  heat  and  cold  prevail  by  turns.'  It  is  fometim'es 
continual,  fometim’es  intermittent. 

1  hink  ft  thou  the  firy  fever  will  go  out 
\V  ith  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

VY  ill  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ?  Shak.  H.  Vi 
Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 

After  life  s  fitful  fever  he  fleeps  well.  Slakejp.  AAacbeth. 

Should  not  a  ling’  ring  fever  be  remov’d, 

Becaufe  it  long  has  rag’d  within  my  blood?  I)>yden. 

He  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life,  ’till  he  had  the  fever  he 
Was  then  newly  recovered  of.  Locke. 

I  o  {ever.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put  into  a  fever. 

i  he  white  hand  of  a  la dy fever  thee! 

Shake  to  look  on’t.  Shake  pear e’s  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Fe'veket.  n.f  [ from  fever .]  A  flight  fever;  febricula. 

A  light  feveret ,  or  an  old  quartan  ague,  is  not  a  futneient 
excufe  for  non-appearance.  Ayliffe' s  P arergon. 

Fe'verfew.  n.J.  [febris  and  fugo,  Latin  ] 

It  has  a  fibrofe  root :  the  leaves  are  conjugated,  and  divided 
into  many  fegments  :  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  fquamofe  and 
hemifpherical :  the  flowers  grow  in  an  umbel  upon  the  top  of 
the  ftalks,  and  the  rays  of  the  flower  are  generally  white. 
The  fpecies  are  nine  ;  but  the  firft,  called  common  feverfew, 
is  the  fort  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  found  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England;  but  is,  however,  cultivated  in  medicinal  gar- 
dens.  Miller. 

Fe'verish.  adj.  [from fever.] 

1.  Troubled  with  a  fever. 

To  other  climates  beafts  and  birds  retire. 

And  feverif)  nature  burn  in  her  own  fire.  Creech. 

When  an  animal  that  gives  fuck  turns  feverijh ,  that  is,  its 
juices  more  alkaline,  the  milk  turns  from  its  native  genuine 
whitenefs  to  yellow.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Tending  to  a  fever. 

A  feverijh  diforder  difabled  me.  Swift  to  Pope. 

3.  Uncertain;  inconftant ;  now  hot,  now  cold. 

We  tofs  and  turn  about  our  feverijh  will. 

When  all  our  eafe  muft  come  by  lying  ftill ; 
bor  all  the  happinefs  mankind  can  gain. 

Is  not  in  pleafure,  but  in  reft  from  pain.  Dryd.  hid.  Emp. 

4.  Hot ;  burning. 

And  now  four  days  the  fun  had  feen  our  woes, 

Four  nights  the  moon  beheld  th’  inceflant  fire; 

It  feem’d  as  if  the  ftars  more  fickly  rofe. 

And  farther  from  the  feverijh  North  retire.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir. 

Fe'v  erishness.  n.f.  [from feverijh.]  A  flight  diforder  of  the 
feverilh  kind. 

FUverous.  adj.  [ fevreux-fe ,  French,  from  fever.] 

1.  Troubled  with  a  fever  or  ague. 

Thou  mad’ft  thine  enemies  fhake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous ,  and  did  tremble.  Sbakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fever. 

All  fev'rous  kinds, 

Convulfions,  epilepfies,  fierce  catarrhs.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl. 

3.  Having  a  tendency  to  produce  fevers. 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  foutbern  winds, 
blowing  much,  without  rain,  do  caufe  a  feverous  difpofition  of 
the  year  ;  but  with  rain,  not.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijhry. 

Fe'very.  adj.  [from  fever.]  Difeafed  with  a  fever. 

O  Rome,  thy  head 

Is  drown’d  in  fleep,  and  all  thy  body  fev'ry.  B.  Johnf  Catil. 

FE'UILLAGt.  n.  f.  [French.]  A  bunch  or  row  of  leaves. 

I  have  done  Homer’s  head;  and  I  inclofe  the  outline,  that 
you  may  determine  whether  you  would  have  it  fo  large,  or 
reduced  to  make  room  for  fe village  or  laurel  round  the  oval. 

Jervas  to  Pope. 

FE'UILLE  ABORT.  n.f.  [French.]  The  colour  of  a  faded 
leaf,  corrupted  commonly  to  philemot. 

Fe'uterEr.  n.f.  A  dogkeeper :  perhaps  the  cleaner  of  the 
kennel. 

PEW.  adj.  [peo,  peopa,  Saxon;  fua,  Danifli  ] 

1.  Not  many  ;  not  in  a  great  number. 

We  are  left  but  few  of  many.  Jer. 

So  much  the  third  of  honour  fires  the  blood; 

So  many  would  be  great,  fo  few  be  good  ; 

For  who  would  virtue  for  herfelf  regard, 

Or  wed  without  the  portion  of  reward  ?  Dryd.  Juvenal. 

On  Winter  feas  w 0  fewer  ftorms  behold. 

Than  foul  difeafes  that  infeCt  the  fold.  Dryden  s  Virg.  Gear. 
Men  have  fewer  or  more  Ample  ideas  from  without,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  objects  they  converfe  with  afford  greater  or  lefs 
variety.  Locke. 

1  he  fewer  ftill  you  name,  you  wound  the  more ; 

Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  is  a  fcore.  Pope’s  Hor.  Imitat. 
Party  is  the  madnefs  of  many,  for  the  gain  of  a  few.  Switt. 
The  imagination  of  a  poet  is  a  thing  fo  nice  and  delicate, 
that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  find  out  images  capable  of  giving 
pleafure  to  one  of  the  few ,  who,  in  any  age,  have  come  up 
to  that  character.  .  Berkley  to  Pope. 

2.  Sometimes  elliptically  ;  not  many  words. 

To  anfwer  both  allegations  at  once,  the  very  fubftance  of 
that  they  contain  is  in  few  but  this.  Iiookery  b.  v.  f.  22. 
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So  having  laid,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  few : 

Say,  woman,  what  is  this  which  thou  haft  clone  ?  Milton . 

Thus  Jupiter  in  few  unfolds  the  charge.  Drydcris  Ain. 

The  firm  refolve  I  here  in  few  difclofe.  Pope's  Odyfiey. 

tT'wEL;  n.f.  \_feu ,  French  ]  Combuftible  matter;  ma¬ 
terials  for  keeping  fire  :  as  firewood,  coal. 

If  a  fpark  of  error  have  thus  far  prevailed,  falling  even 
where  the  wood  was  green,  and  fartheft  off  from  any  inclina¬ 
tion  unto  furious  attempts,  muft  not  the  peril  thereof  be 
greater  in  men,  whofe  minds  are  as  dr y  fewel,  apt  beforehand 
unto  tumults,  feditions  and  broils  ?  Hooker ,  Dedication. 

Others  may  give  the  fewel  or  the  fire ; 

But  they  the  breath,  that  makes  the  flame,  infpire.  Denham. 
A  known  quantity  of  fewel ,  all  kindled  at  once,  will  caufe 
water  to  boil,  Which  being  lighted  gradually  will  never  be 
able  to  do  it.  •  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

To  Fe'wel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  feed  with  fewel. 

Never,  alas  !  the  dreadful  name. 

That  fewels  the  infernal  flame.  Cowley. 

Fe'wness.  n.  f.  [from  few.] 

1.  Paucity;  fmalnefs  of  number. 

Thefe,  by  reafon  of  their  fewnefs ,  I  could  not  diftinguifh 
from  the  numbers  of  the  reft  with  whom  they  are  embodied. 

Dryden’ s  Preface  to  the  Hind  and  Panther. 

2.  Paucity  of  words;  brevity;  concifenefs. 

Fewnefs  and  truth,  ’tis  thus.  Shakef.  MeaJ.  for  Meafure. 

To  Fey.  v.  a .  [ veghen ,  Dutch.]  To  cleanfe  a  ditch  of  mud. 

Such  muddy  deep  ditches  and  pits  in  the  field, 

That  all  a  dry  Summer  no  water  will  yield. 

By  f eying  and  calling  that  mud  upon  heaps. 

Commodities  many  the  hufbandman  reaps.  ’Tuff.  Husband. 

FIB.  n.  f  [A  cant  word  among  children.]  A  lye;  a  falfehood. 

Deftroy  his  fib  or  fophiftry  ;  in  vain, 

The  creature’s  at  his  dirty  work  again.  Pope’s  Epijlles. 

I  fo  often  lie. 

Scarce  Harvey’s  felf  has  told  more  fibs  than  I.  P ope. 

To  Fib.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  Tolie;  to  tell  lyes;  to  fpeak 
falfely. 

If  you  have  any  particular  mark,  whereby  one  may  know 
when  you  fib ,  and  when  you  fpeak  truth,  you  had  beft  tell  it 
hie:  Arbuthnot’s  Hijlory  of  John  Bull. 

Fi'b  ber.  n.f.  [from^.]  A  teller  of  fibs. 

FI'BRE.  n.f.  [fibre,  Fr.  fikra ,  Latin.]  A  fmall  thread  or 
firing  ;  the  firft  conftituent  parts  of  bodies. 

Now  Aiding  ftreams  the  thirfty  plants  renew, 

And  feed  their  fibres  with  reviving  dew.  Pope. 

z.  A  fibre ,  in  phyfick,  is  an  animal  thread,  of  which  there  are 
different  kinds :  fome  are  foft,  flexible,  and  a  little  elaftick; 
and  thefe  are  either  hollow,  like  fmall  pipes,  or  fpongious  and 
full  of  little  cells,  as  the  nervous  and  flefhy  fibres :  others  are 
more  folid,  flexible,  and  with  a  ftrong  elafticity  or  fpring,  as 
the  membranous  and  cartilaginous  fibres  :  and  a  third  fort  are 
hard  and  flexible,  as  the  fibres  of  the  bones.  Now  of  all  thofe 
fome  are  very  fenfible,  and  others  deftitute  of  all  fenfe :  fome 
fo  very  fmall  as  not  to  be  eafily  perceived  ;  and  others,  on  the 
contrary,  fo  big  as  to  be  plainly  feen ;  and  moft  of  them, 
when  examined  with  a  microfcope,  appear  to  be  compofed  of 
ftill  fmaller  fibres :  thefe  fibres  firft  conftitute  the  fubftance  of 
the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  membranes,  nerves,  veins, 
arteries  and  mufcles.  And  again,  by  the  various  texture  and 
different  combination  of  fome  or  all  of  thofe  parts,  the  more 
compound  organs  are  framed  ;  fuch  as  the  lungs,  ftomach, 
liyer,  legs  and  arms,  the  fum  of  all  which  make  up  the 
body.  „  _  _  ghcincy. 

My  heart  finks  in  me  while  I  hear  him  fpeak. 

And  every  flacken’d  fibre  drops  its  hold. 

Like  nature  letting  down  the  fprings  of  life  : 

The  name  of  father  awes  me  ftill.  Dr  yd.  Spanijh  Fryar. 

Fx'bril.  n.f.  [fibrille,  French.]  A  fmall  fibre  or  firing. 

The  mufcles  confift  of  a  number  of  fibres,  and  each  fibre 
of  an  incredible  number  of  little  fibrils  bound  together,  and 
divided  into  little  cells.  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Princ. 

Fi'brous.  adj.  [  fibreux ,  French,  from  fibre.]  Compofed  of 
fibres  or  ftamina. 

The  difference  between  bodies  fibrous  and  bodies  vifeous  is 
plain  ;  for  all  wool  and  tow,  and  cotton  and  filk,  have  a 
greedinefs  of  moifture.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

I  faw  Petraeus’  arms  employ’d  around 
A  well-grown  oak,  to  root  it  from  the  ground  ; 

This  way  and  that  he  wrench’d  the  fibrous  bands. 

The  trunk  was  like  a  fapling  in  his  hands.  Dryden. 

The  fibrous  and  folid  parts  of  plants  pafs  unaltered  through 
the  inteftines.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

FIBULA,  n.f  [Latin.]  The  outer  and  lefler  bone  of  the 
leg,  much  fmaller  than  the  tibia:  it  lies  on  the  outfide  of  the 
leg ;  and  its  upper  end,  which  is  not  fo  high  as  the  knee,  re¬ 
ceives  the  lateral  knob  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  into  a 
fmall  finus,  which  it  has  in  its  inner  fide.  Its  lower  end  is 
received  into  the  fmall  finus  of  the  tibia,  and  then  it  extends 
into  a  large  procefs,  which  forms  the  outer  ankle.  Quincy. 

F  1'CKLE.  adj.  [  picol,  Saxon.] 

r.  Changeable;  unconftant ;  irrefolute ;  wavering;  unftcady  j 
mutable ;  changeful ;  without  ftcady  adherence. 
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Remember  where  we  are, 

In  France  amongft  a  fickle  wavering  nation.  Slab.  Lien.  \  f. 

A  Have,  whofe  eafy  borrow’d  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows.  Shak.  A.  Lear. 

Or  likelt  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  penfioners  of  Morpheus’  train.  Mi  don. 

T  hey  know  how  fickle  common  lovers  are  ; 

, Their  oaths  and  vows  are  cautioufly  believ’d 

For  few  there  are  but  have  been  once  deceiv  d.  Dryden. 

W  e  in  vain  the  fickle  fex  purfue,  _ 

Who  change  the  conftant  lover  tor  the  new.  Pi  tor. 

2.  Not  fixed  ;  lubjeCt  to  viciflitude. 

He  would  be  loth 
Us  to  abolifh  ;  left  the  adverfary 
T  riumph,  and  fay,  fickle  their  ftate,  whom  God 
Moft  favours  !  Milton’s  Paradfe  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

FFckleness.  n.f.  [from  fickle.]  Inconftancy  ;  uncertainty; 
unfteadinefs. 

Neither  her  great  worthinefs,  nor  his  own  fuffering  for  her, 
could  fetter  his  ficklenejs ;  but,  before  his  marriage-day,  he  had 
taken  to  wife  that  Baccha  of  whom  fhe  complained.  Sidney. 

Beware  of  fraud,  beware  of  ficklenefs , 

In  choice  and  change  of  thy  dear  loved  dame.  Fairy  fihteen. 

I  am  a  foldier,  and  unapt  to  weep, 

Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune’s  ficklenefs.  Shakef.  Henry  VI. 
Inftability  of  temper  ought  to  be  checked,  when  it  dif- 
pofes  men  to  wander  from  one  fcheme  of  government  to 
another,  fince  fuch  nficklenejs  cannot  but  be  attended^  with 
fatal  confequences.  Addijon  s  Freeholder ,  N  .25. 

Whether  out  of  ficklenefs  or  defign  I  can  t  tell,  I  found 
that  what  file  liked  one  day  fhe  difliked  another.  Addifon. 

F/ckly.  adv.  [from  fickle .]  Without  certainty  or  liability. 

Do  not  now, 

Like  a  young  wafteful  heir,  mortgage  the  hopes 
Of  godlike  majefty  on  bankrupt  terms. 

To  raife  a  prefent  pow’r  that’s  fickly  held 

By  the  frail  tenure  of  the  people’s  will.  Southern. 

FFCO.  n.f.  [Italian.  ]  An  aft  of  contempt  done  with  the 
fingers,  exprefling  a  fig  for  you. 

Having  once  recovered  his  fortrefs,  he  then  gives  the  fico 
to  ail  that  his  adverfaries  can  by  fiege,  force,  or  famine  at¬ 
tempt  againft:  him.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Fi'ctile.  adj.  [fiCtilis,  Latin.]  Moulded  into  form ;  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  potter. 

The  caufe  of  fragility  is  an  impotency  to  be  extended ; 
and  therefore  Hone  is  more  fragil  than  metal,  and  fo  fictile 
earth  is  more  fragil  than  crude  earth.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijlory . 

Faction,  n.f.  [  fiCtio,  Latin  ;  fiction,  French.] 

j.  The  aCt  of  feigning  or  inventing. 

If  the  prefence  of  God  in  the  image,  by  a  mere  fiction  of 
the  mind,  be  a  fuflicient  ground  to  worfhip  that  image,  is  not 
God’s  real  prefence  in  every  creature  a  far  better  ground  to 
worfhip  it  ?  Stilling  fleet. 

Fiction  is  of  the  eflence  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  painting : 
there  is  a  refemblance  in  one  of  human  bodies,  things,  and 
aCtions,  which  are  not  real ;  and  in  the  other  of  a  true  ftory 
by  a  fifd ion.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

2.  The  thing  feigned  or  invented. 

If  through  mine  ears  pierce  any  confolations. 

By  wife  difeourfe,  fweet  tunes,  or  poets  fictions ; 

If  ought  I  ceafe  thefe  hideous  exclamations. 

While  that  my  foul,  fhe,  fhe  lives  in  affliction.  Sidney. 
So  alfo  was  the  fiction  of  thofe  golden  apples  kept  by  a 
dragon,  taken  from  the  ferpent,  which  tempted  Evah.  Raleigh. 

3.  A  falfehood  ;  a  lye. 

Factious.  adj.  [ fiCtus ,  Latin]  Fictitious;  imaginary;  in¬ 
vented.  A  word  coined  by  Prior. 

.With  fancy’d  rules  and  arbitrary  laws 
Matter  and  motion  man  reftrains. 

And  fludy’d  lines  and  fictions  circles  draws.  Prior. 

FICTITIOUS,  adj.  [fiditius,  Latin.] 

1.  Counterfeit;  falfe;  not  genuine. 

Draw  him  llriCtly  fo, 

That  all  who  view  the  piece  may  know 

He  needs  no  trappings  of  fiCti'.ious  fame.  Dryden. 

2.  Feigned  ;  imaginary. 

The  human  perfons  are  as  fictitious  as  the  airy  ones ;  and 
Belinda  refembles  you  in  nothing  but  in  beauty.  Pope. 

3.  Not  real  ;  not  true. 

Milton,  fenfible  of  this  defcCt  in  the  fubjeCt  of  his  poem, 
brought  into  it  two  characters  of  a  fhadowy  and  fictitious  na¬ 
ture,  in  the  perfons  of  fin  and  death,  by  which  means  he  has 
interwoven  in  his  fable  a  very  beautilul  allegory.  Addif  SpeCl. 

Fictitiously,  adv.  [from  fictitious .  ]  halfely;  counter- 
feitly. 

Thefe  pieces  are  fiClitiouJIy  fet  down,  and  have  no  copy  in 
naturet  Brown’s  Fulgar  Errours ,  b.  v.  c.  2  0. 

Fid.  n.f.  [ fitta ,  Italian.]  A  pointed  iron  with  which  fcamen 
untwift  their  cords.  Skinner. 

FI'DDLE.  n.f.  [pit-ele,  Saxon  ;  vedel,  Dutch  ;  fide!,  German  ; 
fidicula,  Latin ;  fiull,  Erfe.] 

1.  A  ftringed  inftrument  of  mufick  ;  a  violin. 

1* 


F  I  E 

Im  trials  of  muiical  (kill,  the  judges  did  not  crown  the  fiddle ; 
but  the  pertormer.  Stilling  fleet. 

The  adventure  of  the  bear  and  fiddle 

Is  lung  •  but  breaks  oft'  in  the  middle.  Hudibras. 

She  tried  the  fiddle  all  over,  by  drawing  the  bew  over  every 
part  of  the  firings ;  but  could  not,  for  her  heart,  find  where¬ 
about  the  tune  lay.  Addfri s  Guardian,  Nu.  98. 

ToFFddle.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun,  j 
I  To  play  upon  a  fiddle. 

Thcmiftoclcs  being  defired  at  a  feaft  to  touch  a  lute,  he 
faid  he  could  not  fiddle ,  but  he  could  make  a  final]  town  a 
great  city.  Bacon  s  EJJays. 

Others  import  yet  nobler  arts  from  France, 

Teach  kings  to  fiddle ,  and  make  fenates  dance.  Pope. 
2.  To  trifle ;  to  fhift  the  hands  often,  and  do  nothing,  like  a 
fellow  that  plays  upon  a  fiddle. 

A  cunning  fellow,  obferved,  that  old  Lewis  had  ftole  away 
part  of  the  map,  and  faw  him  fiddling  and  turning  the  map, 
trying  to  join  the  two  pieces  together.  Arbuth.  H  ofij.  Bull. 

Good  cooks  cannot  abide  what  theyjuftly  call  fiddling  work, 
where  abundance  of  time  is  fpent,  and  little  done.  Swift. 
FFddlefad  ole.  n  f.  [A  cant  word.]  Trifles. 

She  laid  that  their  grandfather  had  a  horfe  ftiot  at  Edgehill, 
and  their  uncle  was  at  the  fiege  of  Buda ;  with  abundance  of 


2. 
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fidalef addle  of  the  fame  nature. 


Spectator,  N°.  299. 


Fiddlef addle,  adj.  Trifling;  giving  trouble,  or  making  a 
buftle  about  nothing. 

She  was  a  troublefome  fiddlefaddle  old  woman,  and  fo  cere¬ 
monious  that  there  was  no  bearing  of  her.  Arbuthn.  J.  Bull. 

Fi'dller.  n.f  [from  fiddle.  ]  A  mufician  ;  one  that  plays 
upon  the  fiddle. 

Let  no  fawey  fiddler  prefume  to  intrude, 

Unlefs  he  is  fent  for  to  vary  our  blifs.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

Nero  put  the  fiddlers  to  death,  for  being  more  fkilful  in  the 


trade  than  he  was. 


F  I  E 

,4  - 1  j 

Field,  n.f.  [pelo,  Saxon ;  field ,  German;  veld,  Dutch.] 

1.  Ground  not  inhabited;  not  built  on. 

Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 

And  we  will  all  the  pleafurc  prove. 

That  hills  and  vallies,  dale  and  field. 

And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield.  Rale  gh. 

By  the  civil  law  the  corpfc  of  perfdns  deceafed  were  buried 
out  of  the  city  in  the  fields.  Ay  life's  Parergon . 

Ground  not  enclofed. 

Field  lands  are  not  exempted  from  mildews,  nor  yet  from 
fmut,  where  it  is  more  than  in  inclofed  lands.  Mortim.  Hush. 
Cultivated  trail  of  ground. 

Or  sireat  Ofiris,  who  firft  taught  the  fwain 
In  Pharian  fields  to  fow  the  golden  grain.  Pope's  Stalius . 

The  open  country  :  oppofed  to  quarters. 

Since  his  majefty  went  into  the  field, 

I  have  feen  her  rife  from  her  bed.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth . 
The  ground  of  battle. 

What  though  the  field  be  loft, 

All  is  not  loft.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  1. 

When  a  man  is  in  the  field,  a  moderate  fkill  in  fencing  ra¬ 
ther  expofes  him  to  the  fword  of  his  enemy  than  fecures  him 
from  it.  Locke. 

A  battle  ;  a  campaign ;  the  adlion  of  an  army  while  it  keeps 
the  field. 

You  maintain  feveral  factions  ; 

And  whilft  a  field  ftiould  be  difpatch’d  and  fought, 

You  are  difputing  of  your  generals.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

.  A  wide  expanfe. 

The  god  a  clearer  fpace  for  heav’n  defign’d ; 

Where  fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow. 

Purg’d  from  the  pond’rous  dregs  of  earth  below.  Drydtn. 

Afk  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 

Why  Jove’s  fatellites  are  lefs  than  Jove.  Pope's  Ef.  on  Mank 


Thefe  will  appear  fuch  chits  in  ftory, 

’Twill  turn  all  politicks  to  jefts. 

To  be  repeated  like  John  Dory, 

When  fiddlers  fing  at  feafts.  Dryden. 

When  mifs  delights  in  her  fpinnet, 

A  fiddler  may  a  fortune  get.  Swift . 

Fiddlestick,  n.f.  [ fiddle  and  flick. ]  The  bow  and  hair 
which  a  fiddler  draws  over  the  firings  of  a  fiddle. 

His  grifly  beard  was  long  and  thick, 

With  which  he  ftrung  his  fiddle  flick.  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 

Fi'ddlestring.  n.f.  [ fiddle  and  firing.']  Theftring  of  a 
fiddle  ;  that  which  makes  the  noife. 

A  fiddlefiring,  moiftened  with  water,  will  fink  a  note  in  a 
little  time,  and  confequently  muft  be  relaxed  or  lengthened 
one  fixteenth.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Fidelity,  n.f.  [fidelitas,  Latin  ;  fidelite,  F rench . ] 

1.  Honefty ;  veracity. 

The  church,  by  her  publick  reading  of  the  book  of  God, 
preached  only  as  a  witnefs;  now  the  principal  thing  required 
in  a  witnefs  is  a  fidelity.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  J.  19. 

2.  Faithful  adherence. 

They  miftake  credulity  for  fidelity.  Clarke. 

To  Fidge.  lv.n.  [A  cant  word.]  To  move  nimbly  and 

To  Fi'dget.  )  irregularly.  It  implies  in  Scotland  agitation. 

Tim,  thou’rt  the  Punch  to  ftir  up  trouble  in  ; 

You  wriggle,  fidge,  and  make  a  rout. 

Put  all  your  brother  puppets  out ; 

Run  on  in  a  perpetual  round. 

To  teaze,  perplex,  difturb,  confound.  Swift. 

Fidu'cial.  adj.  [ fiducia ,  Latin.]  Confident;  undoubting. 

Faith  is  cordial,  and  fuch  as  God  will  accept  of,  when  it 
affords  fiducial  reliance  on  the  promifes,  and  obediential  fub- 
miflion  to  the  commands.  Hammond's  PraPt.  Catech. 

Fiduciary,  n.f.  [ fiduciarius ,  Latin.] 

1.  One  who  holds  any  thing  in  truft. 

2.  One  who  depends  on  faith  without  works. 

The  fecond  obftrudlive  is  that  of  the  fiduciary ,  that  faith 
is  the  only  inftrument  of  his  juftification  ;  and  excludes  good 
works  from  contributing  any  thing  toward  it.  Hammond. 

Fi  DU'CIARY.  adj. 

j.  Confident;  fteady  ;  undoubting;  untouched  with  doubt. 

That  faith,  which  is  required  of  us,  is  then  perfect,  when 
it  produces  in  us  a  fiduciary  aflent  to  whatever  the  Gofpel  has 
revealed.  Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 

2.  Not  to  be  doubted. 

Elaiana  can  rely  no  where  upon  mere  love  and  fiduciary 


Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy.  8.  Space;  compafs;  extent. 


The  ill-natured  man  gives  himfelf  a  large  field  to  expatiate 
in  :  he  expofes  failings  in  human  nature.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

I  fhould  enter  upon  a  field  too  wide,  and  too  much  beaten, 
if  I  fhould  difplay  all  the  advantages  of  peace.  Smalridge. 

Who  can  this  field  of  miracles  furvey. 

And  not  with  Galen  all  in  rapture  fay, 

Behold  a  God,  adore  him  and  obey.  Blackmore' s  Creation » 

9.  The  ground  or  blank  fpace  on  which  figures  are  drawn. 

Let  the  field  or  ground  of  the  pi&ure  be  clean,  light,  and 
well  united  with  colour.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy . 

10.  [In  heraldry.]  The  furface  of  a  fhield. 

Fi'elded.  adj.  [from  field.]  Being  in  field  of  battle. 

Now,  Mars,  I  pr’ythee,  make  us  quick  in  work  ; 

That  we  with  fmoking  fwords  may  march  from  hence, 

To  help  our  fielded  friends.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

Field-basil,  n.f.  [field  and  lafil.]  A  plant  with  a  labiated 
flower,  confifting  of  one  leaf,  whofe  upper  lip  is  upright, 
roundifh,  and  generally  fplit  in  two  ;  but  the  beard,  or  under 
lip,  is  divided  into  three  fegments  :  thefe  flowers  are  difpofed 
in  whorles  round  the  ftalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
feeds.  Miller. 

FFeldbed.  n.f.  [field  and  bed.]  A  bed  contrived  to  be  fet  up 
eafily  in  the  field. 

Romeo,  good-night ;  I’ll  to  my  trucklebed. 

This  fieldbed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  lleep.  Shak.  Rom.  andful. 

Fi'eldfare.  n.f.  [  pelb  and  papan,  to  wander  in  the  fields.] 
A  bird. 

Winter  birds,  as  woodcocks  and  fieldfares,  if  they  come 
early  out  of  the  northern  countries,  with  us  fhew  cold 
Winters.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°.  816. 

FFeldmarshal.  n.f.  [field  and  marfhal.]  Commander  of 
an  army  in  the  field. 

Fi'eldmcuse.  n.f.  [ field  and  rrioufe.  ]  A  moufe  that  bur¬ 
rows  in  banks,  and  makes  her  houfe  with  various  apart¬ 
ments. 

The  fieldmoufe  builds  her  garner  under  ground.  Dryden. 
Fieldmice  are  apt  to  gnaw  their  roots,  and  kill  them  in  hard 
Winters.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

FFeldofficer.  n.f  [field  and  officer.]  An  officer  whofe 
command  in  the  field  extends  to  a  whole  regiment:  as  the 
colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  major. 

FFeldpiece.  adj.  [field  and  piece. ]  Small  cannon  ufed  in 
battles,  but  not  in  fieges. 

The  bafla  planting  his  fieldpieces  upon  the  hills  .pn  the 
North-fide,  did  from  thence  grievoufly  annoy  the  defendants. 

Knolles's  Hiflory  of  the  Turks, 


obedience,  unlefs  at  her  own  home,  where  fhe  is  exemplarily  Fiend,  n.f.  [pens,  ponb,  Saxon,  a  foe.] 


loyal  to  herfelf  in  a  high  exa£t  obedience.  Howel's  Voc.  Forefi. 

FIEF.  n.f.  [fief,  French.]  A  fee;  a  manor ;  a  pofleffion 
held  by  fome  tenure  of  a  fuperiour. 

To  the  next  realm  fhe  ftretch’d  her  fway. 

For  painture  near  adjoining  lay, 

A  plenteous  province  and  alluring  prey ; 

A  chamber  of  dependencies  was  fram’d, 

And  the  whole  fief,  in  right  of  poetry,  fhe  claim’d.  Dryd. 
As  they  were  honoured  by  great  privileges,  fo  their  lands 
were  in  the  nature  of  fiefs ,  for  which  the  pofleflbrs  were 
obliged  to  do  perfonal  fervice  at  fea.  Arbuthnd  on  Coins. 


1.  An  enemy  ;  the  great  enemy  of  mankind;  fatan  ;  the  devil. 

Tom  is  followed  by  the  foul  fiend.  Shakefpeare's  K.  Lear . 

2.  Any  infernal  being. 

What  now,  had  I  a  body  again,  I  could. 

Coming  from  hell ;  what  fiends  would  wifh  fhould  be, 

And  Hannibal  could  not  have  wifh’d  to  fee.  B.  Johnfi  Cat, 
The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorg’d  with  flefh  and  blood, 
Purfue  their  prey,  and  feck  their  wonted  food ; 

The  fiend  remounts  his  courier.  Dryden' s  Thco.  and  Hon. 

O  woman ! 


E  I  E 


jd. 


Pops. 

Pope. 


O  woman  !  woman  !  when  to  ill  thy  mind 
Is  bent,  all  hell  contains  no  fouler  fiend.  Pope's  Odyffey. 
FIERCE,  adj.  [fier,  French  ;  ferox,  Latin.] 

1 .  Savage  ;  ravenous ;  eafily  enraged. 

Thou  hunted  mentis  a  fierce  lion. 

2.  Vehement  in  rage  ;  eager  of  mifchief. 

Deftrudtion  enters  in  the  treacherous  wood, 

And  vengeful  {laughter,  fierce  for  human  blood. 

Tyrants  fierce ,  that  unrelenting  die 
With  that  the  god,  whofe  earthquakes  rock  the  ground, 
Fierce  to  Phoeacia  croft  the  vaft  profound.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

3.  Violent;  outrageous 

Curfed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and  their  wrath, 
for  it  was  cruel.  ,  Gen.  xlix.  7. 

4.  Paflionate ;  angry  ;  furious. 

This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumftantial  branches,  which 
Diftindfion  fhould  be  rich  in.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymbeline. 
A  man  brings  his  mind  to  be  pofitive  and  fierce  for  portions 
whofe  evidence  he  has  never  examined.  Locke. 

5.  Strong;  forcible. 

The  (hips,  though  fo  great,  are  driven  of  fierce  winds  ; 
yet  are  they  turned  about  with  a  very  Small  helm  Ja.  iii.  2. 
Fiercely,  adv.  [from  fierce]  Violently;  furioufiy. 

Battle  join’d,  and  both  fides  fiercely  fought.  Shak.  H.  VI. 
The  defendants,  fiercely  aflailed  by  their  enemies  before, 
and  beaten  with  the  great  ordnance  behind,  were  grievoufly 
diftrefted.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

'The  air,  if  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flame,  and  maketh  it 
burn  more  fiercely ,  as  fire  fcorcheth  in  frofty  weather,  and  fo 
furthereth  the  confumption.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Fi’e  rceness.  n.fi.  [from  fierce .] 

1.  Ferocity;  favagenefs. 

The  fame  defedt  of  heat  which  gives  a  fiercenefis  to  our 
natures,  may  contribute  to  that  roughnefs  of  our  language. 

Swift's  Letter  to  the  Lord  High  Treajurer. 

2.  Eagernefs  for  blood  ;  fury. 

Suddenly  there  came  out  of  a  wood  a  monftrous  lion,  with 
a  fhe-bear  not  far  from  him,  of  little  lefs  fiercenefis.  Sidney. 

3.  Quicknefs  to  attack ;  keennefs  in  anger  and  refentment. 

The  Greeks  are  ftrong,  and  fkillul  to  their  ftrength. 
Fierce  to  their  {kill,  and  to  their  fiercehef  valiant.  Shakef 

4.  Violence;  outrageous  paflion. 

His  pride  and  brutal  f ercenefi  I  abhor; 

But  fcorn  your  mean  fufpicions  of  me  more.  Dryd.  Aureng. 
FiERIFA'cias,  [  In  law.  J  A  judicial  writ,  that  lies  at  all 
times  within  the  year  and  day,  for  him  that  has  recovered  in 
an  adtion  of  debt  or  damages,  to  the  fherifF,  to  command 
him  to  levy  the  debt,  or  the  damages  of  his  goods,  againft 
whom  the  recovery  was  had,  Cowel. 

Fi'eriness.  n.fi.  [from fiery.] 

1.  Hot  qualities  ;  heat;  acrimony. 

The  afhes,  by  their  heat,  their  fierinefs,  and  their  drynefs, 
belong  to  the  element  of  earth.  Boyle. 

2.  Heat  of  temper;  intelledlual  ardour.  v 

The  Italians,  notwithftanding  their  natural  fierinefs  of  tem¬ 
pter,  afFedf  always  to  appear  fober  and  fedate.  AddiJ'on. 

IFi'ery.  adj.  [from _/?/£.] 

1.  Confifting  of  fire. 

Scarcely  had  Phoebus  in  the  gloomy  Eaft 
Yet  harneffed  his  fiery  footed  team, 

Ne  rear’d  above  the  earth  his  flaming  creft, 

When  the  laft  deadly  fmoak  aloft  did  fleam.  Fairy  fjueen. 

I  know,  thou’dft  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulph 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

2.  Hot  like  fire. 

Hath  thy  fiery  heart  fo  parcht  thy  entrails, 

That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland’s  death  ?  Shak.  H.  VI. 

3.  Vehement;  ardent;  adlive. 

Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 

Jove’s  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king.  Shakef.  Rich.  III. 

I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war, 

And  cull’d  th  tie  fiery  fpirits  from  the  world. 

To  outlook  conqueft,  and  to  win  renown 

Ev’n  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death.  Shakef.  K.  John. 

4.  Paflionate  ;  outrageous  ;  eafily  provoked. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke  ; 

How  unremoveable,  and  fixt  he  is 

In  his  own  courfe.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

5.  Tnreftrained  ;  fierce. 

Then,  as  I  faid,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 

Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  fteed, 

Which  his  afpiring  rider  leem’d  to  know, 

With  flow  but  ftately  pace  kept  on  his  courfe.  Shak.  R.  II. 

Through  Elis  and  the  Grecian  towns  he  flew; 

Th’  audacious  wretch  four  fiery  couriers  drew.  Dryden. 

6.  Heated  by  fire. 

The  fword  which  is  made  fiery  doth  not  only  cut,  by  rca- 
fon  of  the  fharpnefs  which  Amply  it  hath,  but  alfo  burn  by 
means  of  that  heat  which  it  hath  from  fire.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  5+. 
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See!  from  the  brake  the  whirring pheafant  fprings. 

And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings : 

Short  is  his  joy  ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 

Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground.  Pope. 

Fife.  n.  J.  [fif  e,  French.]  A  pipe  blown  to  the  drum  ;  mi¬ 
litary  wind-mufick. 

Farewell  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !  oh  farewell ! 

Farewell  the  neighing  fteed  and  the  fhrill  trump, 

The  fpirit-ftirring  drum,  th’  ear-piercingj^k  Shak.  Othello. 

Thus  the  gay  vidiim,  with  frefh  garlands  crown’d, 
Pleas’d  with  the  facred  fife's  enlivening  found, 

Through  gazing  crowds  in  folemn  ftate  proceeds.  Phillips. 

Fi'fteen.  adj.  [pypryne,  Saxon.]  Five  and  ten. 

I  have  dreamed  and  flept  above  fome  fifteen  years  and 
more.  Shakefpeare' s  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Fifteenth,  adj.  [ pipreo^a,  Sax  J  The  ordinal  of  fifteen; 
the  fifth  after  the  tenth. 

h  fifteenth  part  of  filver  incorporate  with  gold,  will  not  be 
recovered  by  any  water  of  feparation,  except  you  put  a  greater 
quanty  of  filver  to  draw  up  the  lefs.  Bacon's  Natwal  Hi/lory. 

London  fends  but  four  burgefies  to  parliament,  although 
it  bear  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  charge  of  the  whole  nation  in 
all  publick  taxes  and  levies.  Graunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 

FIFTH,  adj.  [  pipta,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  ordinal  of  five;  the  next  to  the  fourth. 

With  fmiling  afpect  you  ferenely  move, 

In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love.  Dryden. 

Juft  as  I  wifli’d,  the  lots  were  caft  on  four, 

Myfelf  the  fifth.  Pope’s  Odyffey ,  b  ix. 

2.  All  the  ordinals  are  taken  elliptically  for  the  part  which  they 
exprefs  :  a  fifth ,  a  fifth  part ;  a  third  a  third  part. 

The  publick  fhall  have  loft  four  fifths  ©I  its  annual  income 
for  ever.  Swift. 

Fi'fthly.  adv.  [from  fifth.]  In  the  fifth  place. 

Fifthly ,  living  creatures  have  a  more  exadf  figure  than 
plants.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  607. 

Fi'ftieth.  adj.  [  pipreogopa,  Saxon.]  The  ordinal  of  fifty. 
If  this  medium  be  rarer  within  the  fun’s  body  than  at  its 
furface,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the  hundred  part  of  an  inch 
from  its  body,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  an 
inch  from  its  body,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the  orb  of  Saturn, 
I  fee  no  reafon  why  the  increafe  of  denfity  fhould  ftop  any 
where.  Newton 's  Opt. 

Fi'fty.  adj.  [piptig,  Saxon.]  Five  tens. 

A  wither’d  hermit,  five  fcore  Winters  worn. 

Might  Ihake  off  fifty  looking  in  her  eye.  Shakefpeare. 
Judas  ordained  captains  over  thoufands,  hundreds,  fifties , 
and  tens.  1  Mac.  iii.  55. 

The  breadth  of  the  ark  {hall  be  fifty  cubits.  Gen.  vi.  15. 

In  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  particle  confifting  but  of  one  let¬ 
ter,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  up  above  fifty  feveral  figni- 
fications.  Locke. 

FIG.  n.fi.  [ficus,  Latin;  figo,  Spanifh;  figue ,  French.] 

1.  A  tree  that  bears  figs 

The  charadters  are :  the  flowrers,  which  are  always  inclofed 
in  the  middle  of  the  fruit,  confift  of  the  leaf,  and  are  male 
and  female  in  the  fame  fruit:  the  male  flowers  are  fituated 
towards  the  crown  of  the  fruit ;  and  the  female,  growing 
near  the  ftalk,  are  Succeeded  by  Small  hard  feeds :  the  intire 
fruit  is,  for  the  moft  part,  turbinated  and  globular,  or  of  an 
oval  fhape,  is  flefhy,  and  of  a  fweet  tafte.  Miller. 

Full  on  its  crown  a  fig’s  green  branches  rife. 

And  {hoot  a  leafy  foreft  to  the  Ikies.  Pope’s  Odyffey,  b.  xii. 

Or  lead  me  through  the  maze, 

Embowering  endlefs  of  the  Indian  fig.  Thomfon' s  Summer. 

2.  A  lufeious  foft  fruit;  the  fruit  of  the  figtree. 

It  maketh  figs  better,  if  a  figtree,  when  it  beginneth  to 
put  forth  leaves,  have  his  top  cut  off.  Bacon’s  A  at.  Hijlory. 
Figs  are  great  fubduers  of  acrimony.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

To  Fig.  v.  a.  [See  FiCO.] 

1.  To  infultwith  fico’s  or  contemptuous  motions  of  the  fingers. 

When  Piftol  lies,  do  this,  and  fig  me  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  IV. 

2.  To  put  Someth i ng  ufelefs  into  one’s  head.  Low  cant. 

Away  to  the  fow  {he  goes,  and  figs  her  in  the  crown  w'ith 
another  ftory.  L’Ejirange. 

Fi'gapple.  n.  f.  A  fruit. 

A  figapple  hath  no  core  or  kernel,  in  thefe  refembling  a  fig, 
and  differing  from  other  apples.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Fi'gmarigold.  n.fi  A  plant.  It  is  Succulent, and  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  houfcleek  :  the  leaves  grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  Mill. 

To  FIGHT,  v.  n.  preter  .fought’,  part,  pa  {['.fought.  [ yeohran, 
Saxon.] 

I.  To  contend  in  battle  ;  to  war  ;  to  make  w'ar ;  to  battle  ;  to 
contend  in  arms.  It  is  ufed  both  of  armies  and  Angle  com¬ 
batants. 

King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong, 

Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds 
In  ranks  and  Squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war.  Shakefp. 
The  common  queftion  is,  if  we  muft  now'  Surrender  Spain, 

what 
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what  have  we  been  fighting  for  all  this  while  ?  The  anfwer  is 
ready:  we  have  been  fighting  for  the  fuin  of  the  publick  i»- 
tereft,  and  the  advancement  of  a  private.  Swift. 

For  her  confederate  nations f.ught,  and  kings  were  fl'ain, 
Troy  was  o’erthrown,  and  a  whole  empire  fell.  Phillips. 

2.  To  combat ;  to  duel ;  to  contend  in  fingle  fight. 

One  fhall  undertake  to  fight  againft  another!  2  Efdr.  xlii. 

The  poor  wren. 

The  moft  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 

The  young  ones  in  her  neft,  againft  the  owl.  Shake/.  Mach. 

3.  To  a£t  as  a  foldief  in  any  cafe. 

Richard,  that  robb’d  the  lion  of  his  heart. 

And  fought  the  holy  wavs  in  Paleftine, 

By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave.  Shah.  K.  John. 

Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fights  the  caufe 
Of  honour,  virtue,  liberty  and  Rome.  Addfon’ sCato. 

4.  It  has  with  before  the  perfon  oppofed. 

5.  To  contend. 

The  hot  and  cold,  the  dry  and  humid  fight.  Sandys. 

To  Fight,  v.  a.  To  war  againft;  to  combat  againft. 

Himfclf  alone,  an  equal  match  he  boafts. 

To  fight  the  Phrygian  and  the  Aufonian  hofts.  Dryd.  Ain. 

Fight,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Battle. 

2.  Combat;  duel. 

Herilus  in  fingle  fight  I  flew, 

Whom  with  three  lives  Feronia  did  endue  ; 

And  thrice  I  fent  him  to  the  Stygian  fhorc, 

’Till  the  laft  ebbing  foul  return’d  no  more.  Drjden’s  ALn. 

3.  Something  to  fereen  the  combatants  in  fhips. 

FPghter4.  n.f.  [from  fight.]  Warriour ;  duellift. 

I  will  return  again  into  the  lioufe,  and  defire  forile  cbndudt 
of  the  lady:  I  am  no  fighter.  S/ahe/peare’s  Twelfth  Might. 

O,  ’tis  the  coldeft  youth  upon  a  charge. 

The  moft  deliberate  fighter  !  Drjden’  s  Ail  for  Love. 

Fi'chting.  participial adj.  [horn fight.'] 

j.  Qualified  for  war  ;  fit  for  battle. 

An  hoft  of  fighting  men  went  out  to  war  by  bands.  2  Chro. 

i.  Occupied  by  war  ;  being  the  feene  of  war. 

Infighting  fields,  as  far  the  fpear  1  throw 
As  flies  the  arrow  from  the  well-drawn  bow.  Pope’s  Odyfi. 

Fi'gment.  n.f.  [ figmentum ,  Latin]  An  invention;  a  fic¬ 
tion  ;  the  idea  feigned. 

Upon  the  like  grounds  was  raifed  the  figment  of  Briareus, 
who,  dwelling  in  a  city  called  Hecatonchiria,  the  fancies  of 
thofe  times  afiigned  him  an  hundred  hands.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Err. 

The  moft  frightful  paflages,  probably  fo  ftrange  as  to  be 
hardly  credible;  it  carried  rather  an  appearance  of  figment 
and  invention,  in  thofe  that  handed  down  the  memory  of  it, 
than  of  truth  and  reality.  IVoodward’ s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Fl'CPECKER.  n.f.  [  fig  and  peck.]  A  bird. 

Fi'gulate.  adj.  [from  figulus ,  Latin.]  Made  of  potters 
clay. 

FIGURABLE.  adj.  [from figure,  Latin.]  Capable  of  being 
brought  to  certain  form,  and  retained  in  it.  Thus  lead  is 
figurahie,  but  not  water. 

The  differences  of  imprefiible  and  not  impreflible,  figurahie 
and ‘not  figurable,  iciflible  and  not  fciflible,  are  plebeian  no¬ 
tions.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Figurabi'lity.  n.f  [from  figurable.]  1  he  quality  of  being 
capable  of  a  certain  and  ftable  form. 

Fi'oural.  adj.  [from figure] 

1.  Reprefented  by  delineation. 

Incongruities  have  been  committed  by  geographers  in  the 
figural  refemblances  of  feveral  regions.  Brown  s  L'ulg.  Err. 

2.  Figural  Numbers.  Such  numbers  as  do  or  may  reprefent 
fome  geometrical  figure,  in  relation  to  which  they  are  always 
confidered,  and  are  either  lineary,  fuperficial,  or  folid.  Harris. 

Fi'gurate.  adj.  [ figuratus ,  Latin.] 

I.  Of  a  certain  and  determinate  form. 

Plants  are  all  figurate  and  determinate,  which  inanimate 
bodies  are  not ;  for  look  how  far  the  fpirit  is  able  to  fpread 
and  continue  itfelf,  fo  far  goeth  the  fhape  or  figure,  and  then 
is  determined.  Bacon. 

1.  Refembling  any  thing  of  a  determinate  form :  as,  figurate 
ftones  retaining  the  forms  of  fhells  in  which  they  were  formed 
by  the  deluge. 

3.  Fi'gurate  Counterpoint.  [In  mufick.]  That  wherein  there 
is  a  mixture  of  difeords  along  with  the  concords.  Harris. 

5.  Figurate  Defiant.  [In  mufick.]  That  wherein  difeords 
are  concerned,  as  well,  though  not  fo  much,  as  concords; 
and  may  well  be  termed  the  ornament  or  rhetorical  part  of 
mufick,  in  regard  that  in  this  are  introduced  all  the  varieties 
of  points,  figures,  fyncopes,  diverfities  of  meafures,  and 
whatever  elfe  is  capable  of  adorning  the  compofition.  Harris. 

Figuration,  n.f  [figuratus,  Latin.] 

1.  Determination  to  a  certain  form. 

Neither  doth  the  wind,  as  far  as  it  carrieth  a  voice,  with 
motion  thereof  confound  any  of  the  delicate  and  articulate 
figurations  oh  the  air  in  variety  of  words.  Bacons  Nat.  Hjl. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  a  certain  form. 
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If  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  followeth  vivificatlon 
and  figuration  in  living  creatures  perfect.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hill. 
I  curative,  adj.  [figuratf-ve,  Fr.  from figura,  Latin.] 

1.  Reprelenting  fomethingelfe;  typical;  reprefentative. 

I  his,  they  will  fay,  was  figurative ,  and  ferved  by  God’s 
appointment  but  for  a  time,  to  ftiadow  out  the  true  everlaft- 
ing  glory  of  a  more  divine  fanflity;  where  into  Chrift  being 
ong  lince  entei  ed,  it  feemeth  that  all  thefe  curious  exornations 
ihould  rather  ceafe.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f  1  c. 

2.  Changed  by  rhetorical  figures  from  the  primitive  meaning  ; 

not  literal.  & 

How  often  have  we  been  railed  at  for  underftanding  words 
in  a  figurative  fenfe,  which  cannot  be  literally  underftood 
without  overthrowing  the  plaineft  evidence  of  fenfe  and 
feafon.  .  .  Stillingfieet’s  Def.  of  Dijc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

T  his  is  tt  figurative  exprellion,  where  the  words  are  ufed  in 
a  different  fenie  from  what  they  fignify  in  their  firft  ordinary 

i?eu  ti0r '  r  AVri,  Sermon  u. 

3.  rull  of  figures ;  full  of  rhetorical  exornations;  full  of 
changes  from  the  original  fenfe. 

Sublime  fubjetfs  ought  to  be  adorned  with  the  fublimeft  and 
with  the  moft  figurative  expreflions.  Dry  den’s  Juvenal,  Pref. 

r  1  gur a  rivEL y.  adj.  [from  figurative.]  By  a  figure;  in  a 
ienle  different  from  that  which  words  originally  imply;  not 
literally.  } 

T  he  cuftom  of  the  apoffle  is  figuratively  to  transfer  to  him- 
felt,  in  the  firff  perfon,  what  belongs  to  others.  Hammond. 
The  words  are  different,  but  the  fenfe  is  ftill  the  fame;  for 

•  therein  zxe  figuratively  intended  Uziah  and  Ezechias.  Brown. 
Satyr  is  a  kind  of  poetry  in  which  human  vices  are  repre¬ 
hended,  partly  dramatically,  partly  fimply ;  but,  for  the  moft 
part,  figurative'y  and  occultly.  Dry  den  s  Juvenal,  Dedicat . 

FFGURE.  n.f.  [ figura ,  Latin  ] 

1.  The  foim  of  any  thing  as  terminated  by  the  outline. 

b  lowers  have  all  exquilite figures,  and  the  ffower  numbers 
are  chiefly  five  and  four ;  as  in  primrofes,  briar-rofes,  fingle 
muik roles,  lingle  pinks  and  gillifiowers,  See.  which  have  five 
leaves;  lilies,  flower-de-luces,  borage,  buglafs,  &c.  which 
have  four  leaves.  _  Bacons  Natural  Hijlory. 

Men  find  green  clay  that  is  foft  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  that  one  may  print  on  it  all  kind  of  figures,  and  give  it 
what  fhape  one  pleafes.  ^Boyle 

.  F'gures  are  properly  modifications  of  bodies  ;  for  pure  fpace 
is  not  any  where  terminated,  nor  can  be:  whether  there  be 
or  be  not  body  in  it,  it  is  uniformly  continued.  Locke. 

2.  Shape ;  form ;  femblance. 

He  hath  borne  himfelf  beyond  the  promife  of  his  age, 
doing  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a  lion.  Shahefpeare. 

3.  Perfon  ;  external  form  ;  appearance  graceful  or  inelegant, 
mean  or  grand.  - 

?  The  blue  German  fhall  the  Tigris  drink. 

E’er  I,  forfaking  gratitude  and  truth, 

Forget  the  figure  of  that  godlike  youth.  Dry  dens  Virgil. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  figure  and  deli¬ 
very,  as  well  as  with  his  difeourfes.  Addfon  s  Speilator. 

A  good  figure,  or  perfon,  in  man  or  woman,  gives  credit 
at  firft  fight  to  the  choice  of  either.  Clarijfa. 

4.  Diftinguilhed  appearance;  eminence;  remarkable  chara&er. 

While  fortune  favour  d,  while  his  arms  fupport 
The  caufe,  and  rul’d  the  counfels  of  the  court, 

I  made  home  figure  there;  nor  was  my  name 

Obfcure,  nor  1  without  my  fhare  of  fame.  Dry  den’s  An. 

I  he  (peech,  I  believe,  was  not  fo  much  defigned  by  the 
knight  to  inform  the  court,  as  to  give  him  a  figure  in  my  eye, 
and  keep  up  his  credit  in  the  country.  Addfon’ s  Spedlator. 

Not  a  woman  fhall  be  unexplained  that  makes  a.  figure  either 
as  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow.  Addijin’s  1 Guardian. 

Whether  or  no  they  have  done  well  to  fet  you  up  for 
making  another  kind  of  figure,  time  will  witnefs.  Addfon . 

Many  princes  made  very  ill  figures  upon  the  throne,  who 
before  were  the  favourites  of  the  people.  Add  fin’s  Freeholder. 

5.  A  ftatue;  an  image;  fomething  formed  in  refemblance  of 
fomewhat  elfe. 

The  feveral  ftatues,  which  feemed  at  a  diftance  to  be  made 
of  the  whiteft  marble,  were  nothing  elfe  but  fo  many  figures 
in  mow.  _  Addijons  Freeholder. 

.  Reprefentations  in  painting ;  perfons  exhibited  in  colours. 

Jn  the  principal  figures  of  a  picture  the  painter  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  finews  of  his  art ;  for  in  them  confifts  the  principal 
beauty  of  his  work.  Dryden’s  Dujrejnoy. 

My  favourite  books  and  pictures  fell; 

Kindly  throw  in  a  little  figure. 

And  fet  the  price  upon  the  bigger.  Prior. 

7.  Arrangement;  difpolition  ;  modification. 

i  he  figure  of  a  fyllogifm  is  the  proper  difpofition  of  the 
middle  term  with  the  paits  of  the  queftion.  Watts’s  Logick. 

S.  A  character  denotin'1-  a  number. 

C* 

Hearts,  tongues,  figures,  feribes ,  bards,  poets  cannot 
Think,  fpeak,  caft,  write,  fing,  number 
His  love  to  Anthony.  Shakfpcare’s  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 
He  that  feeketh  to  be  eminent  amongft  able  men,  hath  a 
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great  talk ;  but  that  is  ever  good  for  the  publick  :  but  he  that 
plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among  cyphers,  is  the  decay  of  a 
whole  age.  Bacon's  EJfiays. 

As  in  accounts  cyphers  and  figures  pafs  for  real  fums,  fo  in 
human  affairs  words  pafs  for  things  themfelves.  South’s  Serm. 
g  The  horofeope  ;  the  diagram  of  the  afpe&s  of  the  aftrolo- 
gical  houfes. 

We  do  not  know  what’s  brought  to  pafs  under  the  profef- 
fion  of  fortunetelling :  (he  works  by  charms,  by  fpells,  by 
the  figure ,  and  dawbry  beyond  our  element.  Shakefifeare. 
He  fet  a  figure  to  difeover 

If  you  were  fled  to  Rye  or  Dover.  Hudibras ,  />.  iii.  cant.  i. 
Figure  flingers  and  ftar- gazers  pretend  to  foretell  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  kingdoms,  and  have  no  forefight  in  what  concerns 
themfelves.  L’Ejhange,  Fable  94. 

10.  [In  theology.]  Type  reprefentative. 

Who  was  the  figure  of  him  that  is  to  come.  R  mans. 

11.  [In  rhetorick.]  Any  mode  of  fpeaking  in  which  words  are 
detorted  from  their  literal  and  primitive  fenfe.  In  ftridt  ac¬ 
ceptation,  the  change  of  a  word  is  a  trope ,  and  any  affedlioh 
of  a  fentence  a  figure ;  but  they  are  generally  confounded  by 
the  cxa&eft  writers. 

Silken  terms  precife, 

Three  pil’d  hyperboles,  fpruce  affectation, 

Figures  pedantical,  thefe  Summer  flies 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  oftentation.  Sbakcfpeare. 
Here  is  a  ftrange  figure  invented  againft  the  plain  and  na¬ 
tural  fenle  of  the  words  ;  for  by  praying  to  beftow,  muff  be 
underflood  only  praying  to  pray.  Stilhngfieet. 

They  have  been  taught  rhetorick,  but  yet  never  taught  to 
exprefs  themfelves  in  the  language  they  are  always  to  ufe;  as 
if  the  names  of  the  figures  that  embellilhed  the  difeourfe  of 
thofe,  who  underflood  the  art  of  fpeaking,  were  the  very  art 
and  {kill  of  fpeaking  well.  Locke. 

1  2.  [In  grammar.]  Any  deviation  from  the  rules  of  analogy  or 
fyntax. 

To  F/cure.  v.a.  [figure,  Latin.] 

1.  To  form  into  any  determinate  Ihape. 

Trees  and  herbs,  in  the  growing  forth  of  their  boughs  and 
branches,  are  not  figured ,  and  keep  no  order.  Bacon. 

Accept  this  goblet,  rough  with  figur'd  gold.  Dryd.fi  irgil. 

2.  To  fhow  by  a  corporeal  refemblance:  as  in  pi&ure  or  fta- 
tuary. 

Arachne  figur'd  how  Jove  did  abufe 
Europa  like  a  bull,  and  on  his  back 
Her  through  the  fea  did  bear  ;  fo  lively  feen, 

That  it  true  fea,  and  true  bull  ye  would  ween.  Spenfer. 

Now  marks  the  courfe  of  rolling  orbs  on  high, 

O’er  figur'd  worlds  now  travels  with  his  eye.  Pope. 

3.  To  cover  or  adorn  with  figures. 

I’ll  give  my  jewels  for  a  fet  of  beads. 

My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage. 

My  gay  app'arel  for  an  almfman’s  gown. 

My  figur'd  goblets  for  a  difti  of  wood.  Shake/.  Richard  II. 

4.  To  diverfify ;  to  variegate  with  adventitious  forms  or 
matter. 

But  this  effufion  of  fuch  manly  drops. 

Startle  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz’d 

Than  had  I  feen  the  vaulty  top  of  heav’n 

Figur'd  quite  o’er  with  burning  meteors.  Shakefp.  K.  John . 

5.  To  reprefent  by  atypical  or  figurative  refemblance. 

When  facraments  are  faid  to  be  vifible  figns  of  invifible 
grace,  we  thereby  conceive  how  grace  is  indeed  the  very  end 
for  which  thefe  heavenly  myfteries  were  inftituted ;  and  the 
matter  whereof  they  confift  is  fuch  as  fignifieth,  figureth ,  and 
reprefenteth  their  end.  hooker ,  b.  v. 

There  is  a  hiftory  in  all  mens  lives. 

Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceafed.  Shake/.  Hen.  IV. 

Marriage  rings  are  not  of  this  fluff: 

Oh  !  why  fhould  ought  lefs  precious  or  lefs  tough 
Figure  our  loves  ?  Donne. 

The  emperor  appears  as  a  rifiug  fun,  and  holds  a  globe  in 
his  hand  to  figure  out  the  earth  that  is  enlightened  and  aCiuated 
by  his  beams.  Addi/on  on  ancient  Medals. 

6.  To  image  in  the  mind. 

None  that  feels  fenfibly  the  decays  of  age,  and  his  life 
wearing  off",  can  figure  to  himfelf  thofe  imaginary  charms  in 
riches  and  praife,  that  men  are  apt  to  do  in  the  warmth  of 
their  blood.  ?  emple. 

If  love,  alas  !  be  pain,  the  pain  I  bear 
No  thought  can  figure,  and  no  tongue  declare.  Prior. 

7.  To  prefigure;  to  forefhow. 

Three  glorious  funs,  each  one  a  perfeCI  fun. 

In  this  the  heaven  figures  fome  event.  Shake/  Flenry  VI. 

8.  To  form  figuratively  ;  to  ufe  in  a  fenfe  not  literal. 

Figured  and  metaphorical  expreflions  do  well  to  illuflrate 
more  abftrufe  and  unfamiliar  ideas,  which  the  nund  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  accuflomed  to.  Locke. 

Figure-flinger.  n.f.  [figure  and  fling  J  A  pretender  to 
aftrology  and  prediction. 

Quacks,  figure- flingers,  pettifoggers,  and  republican  plot¬ 
ters  cannot  well  live  without  it.  Collier  of  Confidence. 


Fi'gwort.  n.fl  [fig  and  wort. ]  A  plant 

It  hath  an  anomalous  flower,  confifting  of  one  leaf,  gaping 
at  both  fides,  and  generally  globular,  cut  as  it  were  into  two 
lips,  under  the  upper  one  of  which  are  two  fin  all  leaves.  Mill. 

Filaceous,  ad],  [from  plum ,  Lat.J  Confilting  of  threads; 
compofed  of  threads. 

They  make  cables  of  the  bark  of  lime-trees:  it  is  the  ftalk 
that  maketh  the  filaceous  matter  commonly,  and  fometimes 
the  down  that  groweth  above.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

FI'LACER.  n.J.  [filazaiius,  low  Lat.  filutn. ]  An  officer  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  fo  called  becaufe  he  files  thofe  writs  whereon 
he  makes  procefs.  There  are  fourteen  of  them  in  their  feveral 
divifions  and  counties :  they  make  out  all  original  procefs,  as 
well  real  as  perfonal  and  mixt.  Harris. 

FiTament.  n.f.  [ filament ,  Fr.  filamenta,  Latin.]  A  {lender 
thread  ;  a  body  (lender  and  long  like  a  thread. 

The  effluvium  paffing  out  in  a  fmaller  thread,  and  more 
enlightened  filament ,  it  ftirreth  not  the  bodies  interpofed.  Bro. 

The  lungs  of  confumptives  have  been  confirmed,  nothing 
remaining  but  the  ambient  membrane,  and  a  number  of 
withered  veins  and  filaments.  Harvey  on  Conjunctions. 

The  ever-rolling  orb’s  impulfive  ray 
On  the  next  threads  and  filaments  does  bear. 

Which  form  the  fpringy  texture  of  the  air 
And  thofe  ftill  flrike  the  next,  ’till  to  the  fight 
The  quick  vibration  propagates  the  light.  Blackm.  Creation 
The  dung  of  horfes  is  nothing  but  the  filaments  of  the  hay, 
and  as  fuch  combuftible.  Aibuthmt  on  Aliments. 

FPlbert.  n.  fi.  [This  is  derived  by  Junius  and  Skinner  from 
the  long  beards  or  hufks,  as  corrupted  from  full  beard,  or  full 
of  beard.  It  probably  had  its  name,  like  many  other  fruits, 
from  fome  one  that  introduced  or  cultivated  it;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  corrupted  from  Filbert  or  hilibert,  the  name  of  him  who 
brought  it  hither.]  A  fine  hazel  nut  with  a  thin  {hell. 

In  Auguft  comes  fruit  of  all  forts ;  as  plumbs,  pears,  apri¬ 
cots,  barberries,  filberts,  mutkmelons,  monkfhoods  of  all 
colours.  Bacon ,  EJfiay  47. 

Thou  hafl  a  brain,  fuch  as  it  is  indeed  ! 

On  what  elfe  fliould  thy  worm  of  fancy  feed  ? 

Yet  in  a  filbert  i  have  often  known 

Maggots  furvive,  when  all  the  kernel’s  gone.  Dorfet. 

T  here  is  alfo  another  kind,  called  the  filbert  of  Conflan- 
tinople ;  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  which  are  bigger  than  either 
of  the  former  :  the  be  ft  are  thofe  of  a  thin  {hell.  Mortimer . 

To  FILCH,  v.a.  [A  word  of  uncertain  etymology.  The 
French  word  filer,  from  which  fome  derive  it,  is  of  very  late 
production,  and  therefore  cannot  be  its  original  ]  To  fteal; 
to  take  by  theft ;  to  pilfer ;  to  pillage ;  to  rob  ;  to  take  by 
robbery.  It  is  ufually  fpoken  of  petty  thefts. 

He  {hall  find  his  wealth  wonderfully  enlarged  by  keeping 
his  cattle  in  inclofures,  where  they  {hall  always  have  fafe 
being,  that  none  are  continually  filched  and  ftolen.  Spenfer. 

The  champion  robbeth  by  night. 

And  provvleth  and  filcbeth  by  daie.  Tufifer's  Husbandry. 

Who  fteals  my  purfe,  fteals  trafh;  ’tisfometbing,  nothing; 
’T was  mine,  ’tis  his,  and  has  been  flave  to  thoulands; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Sbakefpeare's  Othello. 

His  thefts  were  too  open ;  his  filching  was  like  an  unfleilful 
finger,  he  kept  no  time.  Shake/.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

He  could  difeern  cities  like  hives  of  bees,  wherein  every 
bee  did  nought  elfe  but  fling ;  fome  like  hornets,  fome  like 
filching  wafps,  others  as  drones.  Burton  on  Melancholy. 

What  made  thee  venture  to  betray, 

And  filch  the  lady’s  heart  away.  Hudibras,  p.  iii.  cant.  1. 
The  pifmire  was  formerly  a  hufbandman,  that  fccretly 
filched  away  his  neighbour’s  goods.  L'Ejlrange's  Fables. 

Fain  would  they  filch  that  little  food  away. 

While  unreftrain’d  thofe  happy  gluttons  prey.  Dr\den. 

So  Ipeeds  the  wily  fox,  alarm’d  by  fear. 

Who  lately  filch'd  the  turkey’s  callow  care.  Gay's  Trivia. 

Fi'lcher.  n.f.  [from filch.]  A  thief;  a  petty  robber. 

FILE.  n.f.  [fid,  French ;  filum,  a  thread,  Latin.] 

1.  A  thread. 

But  let  me  refume  the  file  of  my  relation,  which  this  ob¬ 
ject  of  books,  beft  agreeable  to  my  courfe  of  life,  hath  a  little 
interrupted.  IVotton. 

2.  A  line  on  which  papers  are  ftrung  to  keep  them  in  order. 

All  records,  wherein  there  was  any  memory  of  the  king’s 
attainder,  fhould  be  cancelled  and  taken  off  the fi'e.  Bacon. 

"I  he  petitions  being  thus  prepared,  do  you  continually  fet 
apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  perufe  thofe,  and  then  rank  them 
into  feveral  files,  according  to  the  firbje£  matters.  Bacon. 

Th’  apothecary-train  is  wholly  blind  ; 

From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take. 

And  many  deaths  of  one  preferipcion  make.  Drsden. 

3.  A  catalogue;  roll;  feries. 

Our  prefent  mufters  grow  upon  the  fie 
To  five  and  twenty  thoufand  men  of  choice.  Shakef.  H.  IV. 

The  valu’d  fie 

Diftinguilhcs  the  fwift,  the  flow,  the  fubtle.  Shat.  Mad. 
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4..  A  line  of  foldiers  rahged  one  behind  another, 

Thofe  goodly  eyes. 

That  o’er'  the  files  and  mufters  of  the  war 
Have  glow’d  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn 
Upon  a  tawny  front.  Shakefipeare' s  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

So  faying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files. 

Dazzling  the  moon.  Miltons  Paradise  l.ofl ,  b.  iv, 

5.  [peol,  Saxon ;  vijle,  Dutch.]  An  inftrumcnt  to  rub  down 
prominences. 

The  rough  or  coarfe-toothed  file,  if  it  be  large,  is  called  a 
rubber,  and  is  to  take  oft' the  unevennefs  of  your  work  which 
the  hammer  made  in  the  forging:  the  baftard-toothed  file  is  to 
takeout  of  your  work  the  deep  cuts,  or  file-ftrokes,  the  rough 
file  made  :  the  fine-toothed  fi'.e  is  to  take  out  the  cuts,  or  file- 
ftrokes,  the  baftard  fi'e  made  ;  and  the  finooth  file  is  to  take 
out  thofe  cuts,  or  file-ftrokes,  that  the  fine  file  made.  Moxon. 
Yet  they  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks  and  for  the  coulters. 

1  Sa.  xiii.  21. 

♦  The  fmiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride. 

Files  in  their  hands  and  hammers  at  their  fide, 

And  nails  for  loofen’d  I’pears,  and  thongs  forftiields  provide. 

Drydens  Knight’s  Tale. 

Fil  ecu'tter.  f.  n.  [  file  and  cutter.]  A  maker  of  fi'es. 

Gad-fteel  is  a  tough  fort  of  fteel :  filecuttcrs  ufe  it  to  make 
their  chiffels,  with  which  they  cut  their  files*  Moxon. 

To  File.  1).  a.  [from filutn ,  a  thread.] 

j.  To  firing  upon  a  thread  or  wire.  Whence  to  file  a  bile  is  to 
offer  it  in  its  order  to  the  notice  of  the  judge. 

From  the  day  his  firft  bill  was  filed  he  began  to  colledl 
reports.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scrib. 

2.  [from  peolan,  Saxon.]  To  cut  with  a  file. 

They  which  would  file  azvay  mod  from  the  largenefs  of  that 
offer,  do  in  more  fparing  terms  acknowledge  little  lefs. 

Hooker ,  b.  f.  27. 

His  humour  is  lofty,  his  difeourfe  peremptory,  his  tongue 
filed ,  and  his  eye  ambitious.  Shake f.  Love's  Labour  Lojl . 

Let  men  be  careful  how  they  attempt  to  cure  a  bJemifh  by 
filing  or  cutting  off  the  head  of  fuch  an  overgrown  tooth.  Ray. 
3/  [from  plan.]  To  foul;  to  fully  ;  to  pollute.  This  fenfe  is 
retained  in  Scotland. 

For  Banquo’s  iffue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind. 

For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  1  murder’d.  Shakefp. 

His  weeds,  divinely  fafhioned, 

All  fil'd  and  mangl’d.  Chapman's  Iliads ,  b.  xviii. 

To  File.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  march  in  a  file,  not 
abreaft,  but  one  behind  another. 

All  ran  down  without  order  or  ceremony,  ’till  we  drew  up 
in  good  order,  and  filed  off.  Tatler ,  N°.  86. 

&  Did  all  the  groffer  atoms  at  the  cell 
Of  chance  file  off  to  form  the  pond’rous  ball, 

And  undetermin’d  into  order  fall  ?  Blackmore' s  Creation. 
Fi'lemot.  n.f.  [corrupted  from  feueille  morte ,  a  dead  leaf, 
French.]  A  brown  or  yellow-brown  colour. 

The  colours  you  ought  to  wifti  for  are  blue  or  filemot, 
turned  up  with  red.  Swift's  Dh  eSi.  to  the  Footman. 

FFler.  n.f.  [from file.]  One  who  files;  one  who  ufes  the 
file  in  cutting  metals. 

FILIAL,  adj.  [filial-le,  French;  filius,  Latin.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  fon  ;  befitting  a  fon. 

My  mifehievous  proceeding  may  be  the  glory  ot  nis  piicit 
piety,  the  only  reward  now  left  for  fo  great  a  merit.  Sidney. 
From  impofition  of  ftridt  laws,  to  free 

Acceptance  of  large  grace ;  from  fervile  fear 

To  filial ;  works  of  law,  to  works  of  faith.  Milt.  I  a.  Loft. 

He  ariev’d,  he  wept,  the  fight  an  image  brought 
Of  his°own  filial  love ;  a  fadly  pleafing  thought.  Dry  den. 

2.  Bearing  the  character  or  relation  of  a  fon 

And  thus  the  filial  godhead  anfw  ring  fpoke.  Mi  It.  P.  L. 
Where  the  old  myrtle  her  good  influence  fneds, 

Sprigs  of  like  leaf  erc&  their  filial  heads  ; 

And  when  the  parent  rofe  decays  and  dies,  . 

With  a  refembling  face  the  daughter  buds  arife.  Prior. 
Filiation,  n.f.  [Com filius,  Latin.]  The  relation  cf  a  fon 

to  a  father  ;  correlative  to  paternity.  . 

The  relation  of  paternity  and  filiation,  between  the  firft  and 
fecond  perfon,  and  the  relation  between  the  facred  perions  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  denomination  thereof,  mult  needs  be 
eternal,  becaufe  the  terms  of  relation  between  whom  that 
relation  arifeth  were  eternal.  Hale  s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Filings  n.f.  [without  a  fingular ;  from  file.]  I1  ragmen  s 

rubbed  off  by  the  aaion  of  the  file. 

The  filings  of  iron  infufed  in  vinegar,  will,  with  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  o-alls,  make  good  ink,  without  any  copperofe  at  all. 

0  Brown's  Vuhar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

The  chippings  ami  of  thofe  jewel*  are  of  more  value 

thau  the  whole  mafs  of  ordinary  authors.  Fe.ton  on  do  Claff. 
To  FILL,  v  n.  [pyllan,  Saxon.] 

I.  To  ftore  ’till  no  more  can  be  admitted. 

Fill thme  horn  with  oil.  '  ba'  XVK  T* 

Fil  the  waterpots  with  water,  and  they  filled  them  up  to  the 
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The  earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them.  Gen.  vi.  ij; 

2.  To  ftore  abundantly.  # 

Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  leas.  Gen. 

2.  To  fatisfy  ;  to  content. 

Nothing  but  the  fupreme  and  abfolute  Infinite  cah  ade¬ 
quately  fill  and  fuper-abundantly  fatisfy  the  infinite  defires  ot 
intelligent  beings*  Cheynt s  Phil.  P trine. 

4.  To  glut;  to  furfeit. 

Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon’s  feaft. 

_ _ Ay,  to  fee  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat  fools.  Sbakcf. 

j.  To  Fill  out.  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink. 

6.  To  Fill  out.  To  extend  by  fomething  contained. 

I  only  fpeak  of  him 

Whom  pomp  and  greatnefs  fits  fo  loofe  about, 

That  he  wants  majefty  to  fill  them  out.  Dryden. 

7.  To  Fill  up.  [Up  is  often  ufed  without  much  addition  to  the 
force  of  the  Verb.]  To  make  full. 

Hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal. 

And  opens  ftill,  and  opens  on  his  foul ; 

.’Till  lengthen’d  on  to  faith,  and  unconfin’d, 

It  pours  the  blifs  that  fills  up  all  the  mind.  Pope's  Eff.  on  Man. 

8.  To  Fill  up.  To  fupply. 

When  the  feveral  trades  and  profeflions  are  fupplied,  you 
will  find  moft  of  thofe  that  are  proper  for  war  abi'olutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  filling  up  the  laborious  part  of  life,  and  carrying  on 
the  underwork  of  the  nation.  Addijon  on  the  IVar. 

9.  To  Fill  up.  To  occupy  by  bulk. 

There  would  not  be  altogether  fo  much  water  required  for 
the  land  as  for  the  fea,  to  raife  them  to  an  equal  height;  be¬ 
caufe  mountains  and  hills  would  fill  up  part  of  that  fpace  upon 
the  land,  and  fo  make  lefs  water  requifite.  Burnet. 

10.  To  Fill  up.  To  engage;  to  employ. 

Is  it  far  you  ride  ? 

— As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time  , 

’Twixt  this  and  fupper.  Shakefipeare  s  Macbeth. 

To  Fill  .  v.  n. 

1.  To  give  to  drink. 

In  the  cup  which  fhe  hath  filled,/// to  her  double.  Rev.  xvin. 

We  fill  to  th’  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  mifs.  Shak.  Mac. 

2.  To  grow  full. 

3.  To  glut ;  to  fatiate. 

Things  that  are  fweet  and  fat  are  more  filling,  and  do  fwim 
and  hang  more  about  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach,  and  go  not 
down  fo  fpeedily.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

4.  ToFiLLup.  To  grow  full. 

Neither  the  Palus  Meotis  nor  the  Euxine,  nor  any  other 
feas,  fill  up,  or  by  degrees  grow  ftiallower.  TFoodward. 

The  firft  ftage  of  healing,  or  the  difeharge  of  matter,  is 
by  furgeons  called  digeftion  ;  the  fecond,  or  the  filling  up  with 
flefh,  incarnation ;  and  the  laid,  or  fkining  over,  cicatri¬ 
zation.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

Fill.  n.f.  [from  the  verb  ] 

1.  As  much  as  may  produce  complete  fatisfa£lion. 

Her  neck  and  breads  were  ever  open  bare, 

That  aye  thereof  her  babes  might  fuck  their  fill.  Fairy  ghe. 

But  thus  inflam’d  befpoke  the  captain, 

Who  fcorneth  peace  {hall  have  his  fill  of  war.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii. 
When  ye  were  thirfty,  did  I  not  cieave  the  rock,  and  wa¬ 
ters  flowed  out  to  your  fill?  2  Efd.  i.  20. 

Mean  while  enjoy 

Your  fill,  what  happinefs  this  happy  ftate  . 

Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  more.  Milton. s  Par.  Lojl. 

Amid’  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 
Tempting  fo  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fill 
I  fpar’d  not.  JHilton  s  P  as  adife  Lojl,  b .  ix« 

Which  made  me  gently  firft  remove  your  fears, 

That  fo  you  might  have  room  to  entertain 
Your  fill  of  joy.  Denhams  Sophy. 

Your  barbarity,  which  I  have  heard  fo  long  exclaimed 
againft  in  town  and  country,  may  have  its  fill  of  deftruc- 
tion.  Pope. 

2.  [More  properly  thill.]  The  place  between  the  Grafts  of  a 
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This  mule  being  put  in  the  fill  of  a  cart,  run  away  with 
the  cart  and  timber.  ,  Mortimer's  Hu/bandry. 

F/ller.  n.j.  [from fill.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  fills  up  room  without  ufe. 

’Tis  a  meer filler ,  to  flop  a  vacancy  in  the  hexameter,  and 
conned!  the  preface  to  the  work  of  Virgil.  Dryd  LEn.  Dedic. 

A  mixture  of  tender  gentle  thoughts  and  fuitable  expref- 
fions,  of  forced  and  inextricable  conceits,  and  of  needlefs 
fillers  up  to  the  reft.  .  Pope. 

2.  One  whofe  employment  is  to  fill  veffcls  of  carriage. 

They  commonly  have  three,  four,  five  or  fix  hewers  or 
d  iggers  to  four  fillers,  being  proportioned  fo  as  to  keep  the 
fillers  always  at  work.  Mortimer's  Husbandry . 

FFLLET.  n.f  [filet,  French ;  filum,  Latin.] 

1.  A  band  tied  round  the  head  or  other  part. 

His  baleful  breath  infpiring,  as  he  glides, 

Now  like  a  chain  around  her  neck  he  rides  j 

Now 
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Now  like  a  fillet  to  her  head  repairs, 

And  with  his  circling  volumes  folds  her  hairs.  Dryd.  JF.n . 

She  fcotn’d  the  praife  of  beauty,  and  the  care  ; 

A  belt  her  waift,  a  fillet  binds  her  hair.  Pope’s  Wind/  For. 

2.  The  fleftiy  part  of  the  thigh  :  applied  commonly  to  veal. 

The  youth  approach’d  the  fire,  and  as  it  burn’d. 

On  five  fharp  broachers  rank’d,  the  roaft  they  turn’d  : 
Thefe  morfels  flay’d  their  ftomachs ;  then  the  reft 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feaft.  Dry  den's  Iliad. 

3.  Meat  rolled  together,  and  tied  round. 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  fnake. 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

The  mixture  thus,  by  chymick  art 
United  clofe  in  every  part, 

In  fillets  roll’d,  or  cut  in  pieces, 

*  Appear’d  like  one  continu’d  fpecies.  Swift. 

4.  [In  architedture.  ]  A  little  member  which  appears  in  the  or¬ 
naments  and  mouldings,  and  is  otherwife  called  liftel.  Harris. 

ToFi'llet.  v  a  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  bandage  or  fillet. 

2.  To  adorn  with  an  aftragal. 

He  made  hooks  for  the  pillars,  and  overlaid  their  chapiters 
and  filletted  them.  Ex.  xxxviii.  28. 

To  Fi'llip.  v.  a.  [A  word,  fays  Skinner ,  formed  from  the 
found.  This  refemblance  I  am  not  able  to  difeover,  and  there¬ 
fore  am  inclined  to  imagine  it  corrupted  from  fill  up,  by  fome 
combination  of  ideas  which  cannot  be  recovered  ]  To  ftrike 
with  the  nail  of  the  finger  by  a  fudden  fpring  or  motion. 

If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  ftars  :  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  ’gainft  the  fiery  fun.  Shake f.  Coriol. 
We  fee,  that  if  you  fillip  a  luteftring,  it  Iheweth  double  or 
treble.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  1  83. 

FFi-Lip.  n.fi  [from  the  verb.]  A  jerk  of  the  finger  let  go 
from  the  thumb. 

Fi'lly.  n.  f.  [ filoy ,  Wellh;  fiile,  French.] 

1.  A  young  horfe  or  mare. 

Geld  fillies,  but  tits,  yer  a  nine  days  of  age. 

They  die  elfe  of  gelding,  or  gelders  do  rage : 

Young  fillies  fo  likely  of  bulk  and  of  bone, 

Keep  fuch  to  be  breeder,  let  gelding  alone.  Huff.  Husband. 
A  well-wayed  horfe  will  convey  thee  to  thy  journey’s  end, 
when  an  unbacked  filly  may  give  thee  a  fall.  Suckling. 

2.  A  young  mare,  oppofed  to  a  colt  or  young  horfe. 

I  jell:  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  fmile, 

When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horfe  beguile. 

Neighing  in  likenefs  of  a  filly  foal.  Shakefpeare. 

I  am  joined  in  wedlock,  for  my  fins,  to  one  of  thole  fillies 
who  are  deferibed  in  the  old  poet.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

FILM.  n.fi.  [pylmeba,  Saxon.]  A  thin  pellicle  or  fkin. 

While  the  filver  needle  did  work  upon  the  fight  of  his  eye, 
to  remove  the  film  of  the  cataradf,  he  never  law  any  thing 
more  clear  or  perfect  than  that  white  needle.  Bacon’s  N.  Hiji. 
Michael  from  Adam’s  eyes  the  film  remov’d, 

Which  that  falfe  fruit  that  promis’d  clearer  fight 
Had  bred.  Milton’ s  Par adife  Lofl,  b.  ii.  /.  412. 

A  ftone  is  held  up  by  the  fil  ms  of  the  bladder,  and  fo  kept 
from  grating  or  offending  it.  Graunt’s  Bills  of  Mortality. 

There  is  not  one  infidel  fo  ridiculous  as  to  pretend  to  lolve 
the  phaenomena  of  fight,  fancy,  or  cogitation,  by  thofe  fleet¬ 
ing  fuperficial  films  of  bodies.  Bentley’s  Sermons . 

He  from  thick  films  fhall  purge  the  vifual  ray, 

And  on  thefightlefs  eyeballs  pour  the  day.  Pope's  Meffiah. 
To  Film.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover  with  a  pellicle  or 
thin  lkin. 

It  will  but  lkin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 

Whilft  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

Infe&s  unfeen.  Shakefpeare  s  Hamlet. 

Fj'lmy.  adj.  [ftomfilm.]  Compofed  of  thin  membranes  or 
pellicles. 

So  the  falfe  fpider,  when  her  nets  are  fpread, 

Deep  ambufh’d  in  her  filent  den  does  lie ; 

And  feels,  far  off,  the  trembling  of  her  thread, 

Whofe  filmy  cord  fhould  bind  the  ftruggling  fly.  Dryden. 

They  with  fruitlefs  toil 
Flap  filmy  pinions  oft,  to  extricate 
Their  feet  in  liquid  fhackles  bound,  ’till  death 
Bereave  them  of  their  worthlefs  fouls  ;  fuch  doom 
Waits  luxury,  and  lawlefs  love  of  gain.  Phillips. 

Loofe  to  the  winds  their  airy  garments  flew. 

Thin  glitt’ring  textures  of  the  filmy  dew  ; 

Dipt  in  the  richeft  tin&ure  of  the  fkies. 

Where  light  difports  in  ever-mingling  dyes.  Pope. 

To  FI  LT  ER,  v.  a.  [  filtro ,  low  Latin  ;  per  filum  trahere. ] 

1.  To  defecate  by  drawing  off  liquor  by  depending  threads. 

2.  To  ftrain;  to  percolate. 

Dilute  this  liquor  with  fair  water,  filtre  it  through  a  paper, 
and  fo  evaporate  it.  Grcw’s  Mufiaum. 

Fi'lter.  n.fi.  [ filtrum ,  Latin.] 

I.  A  twift  of  thread,  of  which  one  end  is  dipped  in  the  liquor 
to  be  defecated,  and  the  other  hangs  below  the  bottom  of  the 


veffel,  fo  that  the  liquor  drips  from  it.  See  New  Dispen¬ 
satory. 

2.  A  ftrainer  ;  a  fearce. 

1  hat  the  water,  paflirtg  through  the  veins  of  the  earth, 
fhould  be  rendered  frefh  and  potable,  which  it  cannot  be  by 
any  percolations  we  can  make,  but  the  faline  particles  will 
Par^  through  a  tenfold  filter.  pay  on  the  Creation. 

FILh  I  H.  n.fi  [pits,  Saxon.] 

1.  Dirt;  naftinels ;  any  thing  that  foils  or  fouls. 

When  wc  in  our  vicioufnefs  grow  hard. 

The  wife  gods  fea!  our  eyes; 

In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments.  Shakefpeare. 

Wifdom  and  goodnefs  to  the  vile  feem  vile ; 

FtUhs  favour  but  themfelves.  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear. 
Neither  may  you  truft  waters  that  tafte  fweet ;  for  they  are 
commonly  found  in  rifing  grounds  of  great  cities,  which  mult 
needs  take  in  a  great  deal  of  filth.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 
How  perfect  then  is  man  ?  From  head  to  foot 
Defil’d  with  filth,  and  rotten  at  the  root.  Sandys. 

Though  perhaps  among  the  rout 
He  wildly  flings  his  filth  about; 

He  ftill  has  gratitude  and  fap’ence. 

To  fpare  the  folks  that  give  him  ha’pence.  Sivift . 

2.  Corruption;  groflhefs;  pollution. 

.  Such  do  likewife  exceedingly  difpofe  us  to  piety  and  reli¬ 
gion,  by  purifying  our  fouls  from  the  drofs  and  filth  of  lenfual 
delights.  Tillafon’s  Sermons. 

rl  lthily.  adv.  [fro m  filthy  ]  Naftily  ;  foully  ;  grofsly. 

It  Ruck  filthily  in  the  camel’s  ftomach  that  bulls,  bears,  and 
the  like,  fhould  be  armed,  and  that  a  creature  of  his  fize 
fhould  be  left  defencelefs.  L’ Eflrange,  Fable  78, 

Fi'lthiness.  n.fi  [from  filthy.'] 

1.  Naftinefs  ;  foulnefs  ;  dirtinefs. 

Men  of  virtue  fuppreffed  it,  left  their  fliining  fhould  difeo¬ 
ver  the  others  filthinef.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

2.  Corruption ;  pollution. 

I  hey  held  this  land,  and  with  their  filthinefs 
Polluted  this  fame  gentle  foil  long  time, 

I  hat  their  own  mother  loath’d  their  beaftlinefs. 

And  ’gan  abhor  her  brood’s  unkindly  crime. 

All  were  they  born  of  her  own  native  flime.  Fairy  Ffueen. 
They  never  duly  improved  the  utmoft  of  fuch  a  power, 
but  gave  themfelves  up  to  all  the  filthinefs  and  licentioufnefs  of 
life  imaginable.  South’s  Sermons. 

Filthy,  adj.  [from filth.] 

1.  Nafly;  foul;  dirty. 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair; 

Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air.  Skakefp.  Macbeth. 

2.  Grofs ;  polluted. 

As  all  ftories  are  not  proper  fubjetfts  for  an  epick  poem  or 
a  tragedy,  fo  neither  are  they  for  a  noble  pifture :  the  fubje£s 
both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  ought  to  have  nothing  of 
immoral,  low,  or  filthy  in  them.  Dry  den’s  Dufrefnoy. 

To  FITTRATE.  v.  a.  [  from  filter.  ]  To  ftrain ;  to  perco¬ 
late  ;  to  filter. 

The  extraa  obtained  by  the  former  operation,  burnt  to 
afhes,  and  thofe  afhes  boiled  in  water  and  filtrated,  yield  a 
^  ery  fait.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

ri  ltration.  n.fi  [from  filtrate.]  A  method  by  which 
liquors  are  procured  fine  and  clear.  The  filtration  in  ufe  is 
[training  a  liquor  through  paper,  which,  by  the  fmallnefs  of 
its  pores,  admits  only  the  finer  parts  through,  and  keeps  the 
reftbehind.  w  ^incy. 

V  e  took  then  comm"n  nitre,  and  having,  by  the  ufual  way 
of  folution,  filtration ,  and  coagulation,  reduced  it  into  cry- 
ftals,  we  put  four  ounces  of  this  purified  nitre  into  a  ftrong 
new  crucible.  B  £ 

Fi'mble  Hemp.  n.fi. 

The  feafon  of  pulling  of  it  is  firft  about  Lambas,  when 
good  part  of  it  will  be  ripe;  that  is,  the  light  Summer  hemp, 
that  bears  no  feed,  which  is  called  fi ruble  hemp.  Mortim.  Hu.b. 
Good  flax  and  good  hemp,  for  to  have  of  her  own, 

In  May  a  good  houfewife  will  fee  it  be  fown  ; 

And  afterwards  trim  it,  to  ferve  at  a  need, 

The  fimble  to  fpin,  and  the  carle  for  her  feed.  luff.  Hush. 
FIN.  n.fi  [pin,  Saxon;  vin,  Dutch.]  ]  he  wing  of  a  fifh  - 
the  limb  by  which  he  balances  his  body,  and  moves  in  the 
water. 

He  that  depends 

Upon  your  favours,  fwims  with  fins  of  lead. 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rufties.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

Their  fins  confift  of  a  number  of  griftly  bones,  long  and 
(lender,  like  pins  and  needles.  Mere’s  Antid.  againfl  Aiheijm. 

T  -hus  at  half-ebb  a  rowling  fea 
Returns,  and  wins  upon  the  Ihore; 

I  he  watry  herd,  affrighted  at  the  roar. 

Reft  on  their  fins  awhile,  and  flay, 

I  hen  backward  take  their  wond’ring  way.  Dryden. 

Still  at  his  oar  th’  induftrious  Libys  plies  ; 

But  as  he  plies,  each  bufy  arm  Ihrinks  in, 

Aqd  by  degrees  is  fafhion’d  to  a  fin.  Addif.  Ovid’s  Metam. 

Fin-footed, 
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Fin-foo’ted.  adj.  [fin  and  fiot  J  Palmipeclous ;  having  feet 
with  membranes  between  the  toes.  5 

It  is  defcribed  like  fiffipedes,  or  birds  which  have  their  feet 
or  claws  divided;  whereas  it  is  palmipedous  or finf acted. ,  like 
fwans  and  geefe,  according  to  the  method  of  nature  in  lati- 
roftrous  or  flat-billed  birds;  which  being  generally  fwimmers 
the  organ  is  wifely  contrived  unto  the^adion,  and  they  are 
framed  with  fins  or  oars  upon  their  feet.  Brewn's  VuT  Err 

Fi'nable.  adj.  [from  fine.']  That  admits  a  fine. 

This  is  the  order  for  writs  of  covenant  that  b e  finable  Bac 
He  fent  letters  to  the  council,  wherein  he  acknowledged 
himfelf  favoured  in  bringing  his  caufe finable.  Hayward 

FI  NAL,  adj.  [  final ,  French  ;  finalis,  Latin  ] 

j.  Ultimate;  laft. 

And  over  them  triumphant  death  his  dart 
Shook  ;  but  delay’d  to  ftrike,  though  oft  invok’d 

With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final  hope.  Milt.  P  L. 

2.  Conclufive;  decifive. 

There  be  many  examples  where  fea-fights  have  been  final 

to  the  war.  z?  mm 

u  r  .  .  Bacon,  Effay  30. 

Henry  fpent  his  reign  in  eftablilhing  himfelf,  and  had 
neither  leifure  nor  opportunity  to  undertake  the  Wconcueft 

°,f, Irtlf n  Davies  on  belaud. 

3.  Mortal;  definitive. 

At  laft  refolv’d  to  work  his  final  fmart, 

He  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  back  again  did  ftart.  Fai.  Sheen. 

4.  Refpeaing  the  end  or  motive. 

Some  things  in  fuch  fort  are  allowed,  that  they  be  alfo  re¬ 
quired  as  neeeffary  unto  falvation,  by  way  of  dired,  imme¬ 
diate,  and  proper  neceffity  final ;  fo  that,  without  performance 
of  them,  they  cannot  by  ordinary  courfe  be  faved,  nor  by  any 
means  be  excluded  from  life,  obferving  them.  Hooker ,  b.  ii. 

By  its  gravity  fire  raifes  the  water  in  pumps,  fiphons,  and 
other  engines;  and  performs  all  thofe  feats  which  former  phi- 
lofophers,  through  ignorance  of  the  efficient  caufe,  attributed 
to  a  final,  namely,  nature’s  abhorrence  of  a  vacuity.  Ray. 

Your  anfwering  in  the  final  caufe,  makes  me  believe  you 
are  at  a  lofs  for  the  efficient.  Collier  on  Thought. 

Fi'nally.  adv.  [from final.'] 

1.  Ultimately  ;  laftly  ;  in  Conclufion. 

Sight  bereav’d 

May  chance  to  number  thee  with  thofe 

Whom  patience  finally  muft  crown.  Milton's  Agonifies. 

2.  Completely;  without  recovery. 

Their  houfes  were  many  times  in  danger  of  ruin;  yet  was 
there  not  any  houfe  of  noble  Englifh  in  Ireland  utterly  de- 

.  fitoyed,  or  finally  rooted  out  by  the  hand  of  juftice,  but  the 
houfe  of  Defmond  only.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Uoubtlefsly  many  men  are  finally  loft,  who  yet  have  no 
mens  fins  to  anfwer  for  but  their  own.  South's  Sermons. 

Finance,  n. f.  [French.]  Revenue;  income;  profit.  It 
is  feldom  ufed  in  the  fingular. 

This  fort  of  finance  hath  been  increafed  by  this  new  device. 

_  Bacons  Of.  of  Alienation. 

The  refidue  of  thefe  ordinary  finances  be  cafual  or  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  as  be  the  efeheats  and  forfeitures.  Bacon. 

His  pretence  for  making  war  upon  his  neighbours  was  their 
pyracies,  though  he  pradifed  the  fame  trade  when  he  was 
ftraitened  in  his  finances  at  the  fiege  of  Byzantium.  Arbuthnot. 

FI  NANCIER.  n.  f.  [  F rench.  ]  One  who  colleds  or  farms 
the  publick  revenue. 

Fi'nary.  n.fi.  [from  To  fine.]  In  the  iron  works,  the  fecond 
forge  at  the  iron  mills.  Difl. 

Finch,  n.fi.  [pine,  Saxon.]  A  fmall  bird  of  which  we  have 
three  kinds,  the  goldfinch,  chaffinch,  and  bulfinch. 

To  FIND.  v.  a.  [pnban,  Saxon  ;  vinden ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  obtain  by  fearching  or  feeking. 

Afk,  and  it  Ihall  be  given  you ;  feek,  and  ye  fball  find. 

Matt.  vii.  7. 

_  Whereas  thou  haft  fearched  all  my  fluff,  what  haft  thou 
found  of  all  thy  houfhold  fluff?  Gen.  xxxi.  37, 

A  bird  that  flies  about. 

And  beats  itfelf  againft  the  cage, 

Finding  at  laft  no  paffage  out. 

It  fits  and  fings.  Cowley. 

2.  To  obtain  fomething  loft. 

When  he  hath  found  his  Iheep,  he  layeth  it  on  his  Ihoul- 
ders  rejoicing.  Luke  xv.  5. 

In  my  fchool  days,  when  I  had  loft  one  Ihaft, 

I  Ihot  his  fellow  of  the  felf-fame  flight 
The  felf-fame  way,  with  more  advifed  watch, 

To  find  the  other  forth  ;  by  vent’ring  both, 

I  oft  found  both.  Shakefpeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3*  To  meet  with  ;  to  fall  upon. 

/  There  watchful  at  the  gate  they  find 
Sufpicion  with  her  eyes  behind.  Dodfleys  Mifiell. 

In  woods  and  forefts  thou  art  fund.  Cowley. 

The  bad  muft  mifs,  the  good  uiifought  Ihall  find.  Pope . 

4-  Fo  know  by  experience. 

How  oft  will  he 
Of  thy  chang’d  faith  complain  ! 

And  his  fortunes  find  to  be 

So  airy  and  fo  vain  !  Couiley. 
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The  torrid  zone  is  now  found  habitable.  Cowley. 

5.  T  0  difeover  by  ftudy. 

Phyficians 

With  fharpen’d  fight  fome  remedies  may  find.  Dryden. 

1  ny  maid  .  ah,  find  fome  nobler  theme, 

Whereon  thy  doubts  to  place.  CoWh 

6.  To  difeover  what  is  hidden. 

A  curie  on  him  who  found  the  oar.  Cow  ^ ex 

7.  To  hit  on  by  chance  ;  to  perceive  by  accident. 

They  build  on  fands,  which  if  unmov’d  they  find 
’Tis  but  becaufe  there  was  no  wind.  '  Cowley. 

8.  To  gain  by  any  mental  endeavour,  "  '* 

If  we  for  happinefs  could  leifure  find \ 

And  wand’ring  time  into  a  method  bind, 

We  fhould  not  then  the  great  mens  favour  need.  Cowley. 

We  oft  review,  each  finding  like  a  friend 
Something  to  blame,  and  fomething  to  commend.  Pope. 

9.  I  o  remark ;  to  obferve.  • 

Beauty  or  wit  in  all  I  find.  Cowley. 

10.  Todeted;  to  deprehend  ;  to  catch. 

When  fir  &  found  in  a  lie,  talk  to  him  of  it  as  a  ftranae 
monftrous  matter,  and  fo  Ihame  him  out  of  it.  Locke 

11.  To  reach  ;  to  attain. 

They  are  glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave.  Job  iii.  22. 

.  He  did  the  utmoft  bounds  of  knowledge  find , 

\  et  found  them  not  fo  large  as  was  his  mind.  *  Cowley. 

12.  To  meet.  J 

A  clear  confcience  and  heroick  mind, 

In  ills  their  bufinefs  and  their  glory  find.  Cowley. 

*3’  fettle ;  to  fix  any  thing  in  one’s  own  opinion. 

Some  men 

The  marks  of  old  and  catholick  would  find.  Cowley , 

14.  To  determine  by  judicial  verdid.  J 

His  peers,  upon  this  evidence, 

Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treafon.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VJTI. 

*5’  fepply  j  to  furnifh :  as,  he  finds  me  in  money  and  in 
victuals.  1 

16.  [Inlaw.]  To  approve:  as,  to  find  a  bill. 

17.  To  Pind  himfelf  To  be;  to  fare  with  regard  to  eafe  or 
pain,  health  or  ficknefs. 

Pray,  fir,  how  d’y e  find yourf elf  ?  fays  the  dodor.  L’E/lr. 
10.  To  find  out.  To  unriddle;  to  folve. 

The  finding  out  of  parables  is  a  wearifome  labour  of  the 

Ecc/uf.  xiii.  26. 

19.  -/0riND  out .  To  difeover  fomething;  hidden. 

Can’ll  thou  by  fearching  find  out  God?  Can’ll  thou  find  out 
the  Almighty  unto  perfedion?  J0p  jj  „ 

There  are  agents  in  nature  able  to  make  the  particles’  of 
bodies  flick  together  by  very  ftrong  attradions,  and  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  experimental  philofophy  to  find  them  out.  Newton. 
What  hinders  then,  but  that  thou  find  her  out , 

And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ?  Add  fan’s  Cato. 

20.  To  Find  out.  To  obtain  the  knowledge  of. 

The  principal  part  of  painting  is  to  find  out  and  thoroughly 
to  underftand  what  nature  has  made  moft  beautiful.  Dryden. 

21.  To  Find  out.  To  invent;  to  excogitate. 

A  man  of  Tyre,  fkilful  to  work  in  gold;  and  to  find  out 
every  device  which  Ihall  be  put  to  him.  2  Chron.  ii.  r  4. 

22.  The  particle  out  is  added  often  without  any  other  ufe  than 
that  it  adds  fome  force  or  emphafis  to  the  verb. 

While  fhe  proudly  march’d  about; 

Greater  conquefts  to  find  out , 

She  beat  out  Sufan  by  the  by.  ,  Cowley. 

It  is  agreeable  to  compare  the  face  of  a  great  man  with  the 
character,  and  to  try  if  we  can  find  out  in  his  looks  and  fea¬ 
tures  either  the  haughty,  cruel,  or  merciful  temper.  Addifon 
He  was  afraid  of  being  infulted  with  Greek ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  he  defired  a  friend  to  find  him  out  aclergvman  rather  of 
Plain  fenfe  than  much  learning.  Addifin's  Speilater. 

Fender,  n.fi.  [from find.]  r 

1.  One  that  meets  or  falls  upon  any  thing. 

We  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,’  and  crown  thee  for  a 

finder  of  mad  men.  Shakefpeare's  Twelfth  Night. 

2.  One  that  picks  up  any  thing  loft. 

Some  lewd  fqueaking  cryer, 

Well  pleas’d  with  one  lean  thread-bare  groat  for  hire, 

May  like  a  devil  roar  through  every  ftreet, 

And  gall  the  finder's  confcience,  if  they  meet,  Donne. 

,0  yes  !  if  any  happy  eye 
This  roving  wanton  Ihall  defery, 

Let  th e  finder  furely  know 
Mine  is  the  wag ;  ’tis  I  tfiat  owe 

The  winged  wand’rer.  Crafhaw. 

Findfa'ult.  n.fi  [find  and  fault.]  Acenfurer;  a  caviller. 
We  are  the  makers  of  manners,  Kate  ;  and  the  liberty  that 
follows  our  places,  flops  the  mouth  of  all  findfaults.  Shakefp. 
Fi'noy.  adj.  [  jynbij,  Saxon.  ]  Plump;  weighty;  firm  • 
folid.  Thus  the  proverh, 

A  cold  May  and  a  windy. 

Makes  the  barn  fat  and fifdy. 

means  that  it  ftores  the  barn  with  plump  and  firm  grain.  Jun. 
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FINE.  adj.  [  finne ,  French  ;  fijny  Dutch  and  Erfe,  perhaps  from 
finitusy  completed,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  coarfe. 

Not  any  (kill’d  in  loops  of  fingering  fine. 

With  this  fo  curious  net-work  might  compare.  Spenfer. 
He  was  arrayed  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  Luke . 

2.  Refined  ;  pure ;  free  from  drofs. 

Two  veflels  of  fine  copper,  precious  as  gold.  Ezra  viii.  27. 

3.  Subtle  ;  thin  ;  tenuous :  as,  the  fine  fpirits  evaporate. 

4.  Refined  ;  fubtilely  excogitated. 

In  fubftance  he  promifed  himfelf  money,  honour,  friends, 
and  peace  in  the  end  ;  but  thofe  things  were  too  fine  to  be  for¬ 
tunate,  and  fucceed  in  all  parts.  Bacon. 

Whether  the  fcheme  has  not  been  purfued  fo  far  as  to  draw 
it  into  pra&ice,  or  whether  it  be  too  fine  to  be  capable  of 
it,  I  will  not  determine.  Temple. 

5.  Keen;  thin;  fmoothly  (harp. 

Great  affairs  are  commonly  too  rough  and  ftubborn  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  the  finer  edges  or  points  of  wit.  Bacon. 

6.  Clear;  pellucid;  tranfparent ;  as,  the  wine  is  fine. 

7.  Nice;  exquifite;  delicate. 

Are  they  not  fenfelefs  then,  that  think  the  foul 
Nought  but  a  fine  perfection  of  the  fenfe.  Davies. 

The  irons  of  planes  are  fet  fine  or  rank :  they  are  fet  fine, 
when  they  ftand  fo  (hallow  below  the  foie  of  the  plane,  that 
in  working  they  take  off  a  thin  (having.  Aloxon’s  Alech.  Exer. 

8.  Artful;  dexterous. 

The  wifdom  of  all  thefe  latter  times,  in  princes  affairs,  is 
rather  fine  deliveries,  and  (hiftings  of  dangers  and  mifchiefs, 
than  folid  and  grounded  courfes  to  keep  them  aloof.  Bacon, 

9.  Fraudulent;  fly;  knaviftily  fubtle. 

Through  his  fine  handling,  and  his  cleanly  play. 

He  all  thofe  royal  figns  had  (tol’n  away.  Hubberd’ s  Tale. 

10.  Elegant;  with  elevation. 

To  call  the  trumpet  by  the  name  ofthe  metal  was fine. Dry. 

I  r.  Applied  to  perfon,  it  means  beautiful  with  dignity. 

12.  Accomplifhed  ;  elegant  of  manners. 

He  was  not  only  the  finejl  gentleman  of  his  time,  but  one 
of  the  finrjl  fcholars,  Felton  on  the  Clafficks. 

1 3.  Showy  ;  fplendid. 

It  is  with  a  fine  genius  as  with  a  fine  falhion  ;  all  thofe  are 
difpleafed  at  it  who  are  not  able  to  follow  it.  Pope. 

The  fatirical  part  of  mankind  will  needs  believe,  that  it  is 
not  impoflible  to  be  very  fine  and  very  filthy.  Swift. 

14.  [Ironically.]  Something  that  will  ferve  the  purpofe ;  fome- 
thing  worth  contemptuous  notice. 

That  fame  knave,  Ford,  her  hufband,  hath  the  finejl  mad 
devil  of  jealoufy  in  him,  matter  Brook,  that  ever  governed 
frenzy.  S hake/pear e’ s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

They  taught  us,  indeed,  to  cloath,  to  dwell  in  houfes, 

To  feaft,  to  fleep  on  down,  to  be  profufe  : 

A  fine  exchange  for  liberty.  Phillips’s  Briton. 

Fine.  n.f.  [ffin,  'Cimbr.] 

1 .  A  mulCf ;  a  pecuniary  punifhment. 

The  killing  of  an  Irifhman  was  not  punifhed  by  our  law, 
as  manflaughter,  which  is  felony  and  capital ;  but  by  a  fine  or 
pecuniary  punifhment,  called  an  ericke.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

2.  Penalty. 

Ev’n  this  ill  night  your  breathing  (hall  expire, 

Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

3.  Forfeit;  money  paid  for  any  exemption  or  liberty. 

The  fpirit  of  wantonnefs  is  fure  feared  out  of  him  :  if  the 
devil  have  him  not  in  fee-fimple,  with  fine  and  recovery,  he 
will  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  watte,  attempt  us  again. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Alerry  Wives  of  Windfor . 
Befide  fines  fet  upon  plays,  games,  balls  and  feafting,  they 
have  many  cuftoms  which  contribute  to  their  fimplicity.  Addif. 

How  vain  that  fecond  life  in  others  breath, 

Th’  eftate  which  wits  inherit  after  death  ! 

Eafe,  health,  and  life  for  this  they  mutt  refign, 

Unfure  the  tenure,  but  how  vaft  the  fine  !  Pope. 

4.  [From  finis,  Latin  ;  fin,  enfin ,  French.]  The  end  ;  conclu- 
fion.  It  is  feldom  ufed  but  adverbially,  in  fine. 

In  fine ,  whatfoever  he  was,  he  was  nothing  but  what  it 
pleafed  Zelmane,  the  powers  of  his  fpirit  depending  of  her.  Sid. 

His  refolution,  in  fine ,  is,  that  in  the  church  a  number  of 
things  are  ftridly  obferved,  whereof  no  law  of  feripture 
maketh  mention  one  way  or  other.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f.  5. 

Still  the  fine’s  the  crown ; 

Whate’er  the  courfe,  the  end  is  the  renown.  Shakefpeare. 

Your  daughter,  ere  (he  feems  as  won, 

Defires  this  ring  ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 

In  fine ,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 

Herfelf  moft  chaftly  abfent.  Shak.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 
The  bleflings  of  fortune  are  the  lowed: :  the  next  are  the 
bodily  advantages  of  ftrength  and  health ;  but  the  fuperlative 
bleflings,  in  fine ,  are  thofe  of  the  mind  L’  Ejl  range. 

In  fine ,  he  wears  no  limbs  about  him  found, 

With  fores  and  ficknefics  beleaguer’d  round.  Dryden’s  Juv. 
In  fine ,  let  there  be  a  perfcCI  relation  betwixt  the  parts  and 
the  whole,  that  they  may  be  entirely  of  a  piece.  Dryden. 
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To  Fine.  v.  a.  [from  fine ,  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  refine ;  to  purify. 

The  fining  pot  is  for  filver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold.  Profs'. 
There  is  a  vein  for  the  filver,  and  a  place  for  gold,  where 
they  fine  it.  *  Job  xxviii.  1. 

2.  To  embellifh  ;  to  decorate.  Now  not  in  ufe. 

Hugh  Capet  alfo,  who  ufurp’d  the  crown. 

To  fine  his  title  with  fome  (hews  of  truth, 

Convey’d  himfelf  as  heir  to  th’  lady  Lingare.  Shakef.  H.  V. 

3.  To  make  lefs  coarfe. 

It  fines  the  grafs,  but  makes  it  (hort,  though  thick.  Moitim . 

4.  To  make  tranfparent. 

It  is  good  alfo  for  fuel,  not  to  omit  the  (havings  of  it  for 
the  fining  of  wine.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

5.  [From  the  fubftantive.]  To  punifli  with  pecuniary  penalty. 

To  fine  men  one  third  of  their  fortune,  without  any  crime 
committed,  feems  very  hard.  Locke. 

To  Fine.  v.n.  To  pay  a  fine. 

What  poet  ever  fin’d  for  fheriff?  or  who 
By  rhymes  and  verfe  did  ever  lord  mayor  grow  ?  Oldham. 

To  Finedra'w.  v.  a.  [fine  and  draw.]  To  fow  up  a  rent 
with  fo  much  nicety  that  it  is  not  perceived. 

Finedra'wer.  n.f.  [from  finedraw.]  One  whofe  bufinefs  is 
to  fow  up  rents. 

Finefi'ngered.  adj.  [fine  and  finger.]  Nice;  artful;  ex¬ 
quifite. 

The  moft  finefingerd  workman  on  the  ground, 

Arachne,  by  his  means  was  vanquifhed.  Spenfer . 

Fi'nely.  adv.  [from fine.] 

1.  Beautifully;  elegantly;  more  than juftly. 

Plutarch  fays  very  finely ,  that  a  man  (hould  not  allow  him¬ 
felf  to  hate  even  his  enemies  ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  if  you  indulge 
this  paflion  on  fome  occafions,  it  will  rife  of  itfelf  in  others. 

Addifon’s  Spoliator,  N°.  125. 
The  walls  are  painted,  and  reprefent  the  labours  of  Her¬ 
cules  :  many  of  them  look  very  finely ,  though  a  great  part  of 
the  work  has  been  cracked.  Addfon  on  Italy. 

2.  Keenly;  (harply;  with  a  thin  edge  or  point. 

Get  you  black  lead,  (harpened  finely ,  and  put  it  into  quills. 

Peach  am  on  Drawing. 

3.  Not  coarfely  ;  not  meanly  ;  gaily. 

He  was  alone,  favethat  he  had  two  perfons  of  honour,  on 
either  hand  one,  finely  attired  in  white.  Bacon’s  Few  Atlantis . 

4.  In  fmall  parts  ;  fubtilly ;  not  grofsly. 

Saltpetre  was  but  grofsly  beaten ;  for  it  (hould  not  be  finely 
powdered.  Boyle. 

5.  [Ironically.]  Wretchedly;  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deferve 
contemptuous  notice. 

Let  laws  be  made  to  obey,  and  not  to  be  obeyed,  and  you 
will  find  that  kingdom  finely  governed  in  a  (hort  time.  South. 

For  him  (he  loves : 

She  nam’d  not  me  ;  that  may  be  Torrifmond, 

Whom  (he  has  thrice  in  private  feen  this  day  : 

Then  I  am  finely  caught  in  my  own  fnare.  Dryd.  Sp.  Fryar. 

Fineness,  n.f.  [from fine.] 

1.  Elegance;  beauty;  delicacy.. 

Every  thing  was  full  of  a  choice  finenefs ,  that,  if  it  wanted 
any  thing  in  majefty,  it  fupplied  with  increafe  in  pleafure ; 
and  if  at  the  firft  it  (truck  not  admiration,  it  ravifhed  with 
delight.  Sidney. 

The  foftnefs  of  her  fex,  and  the  finenefs  of  her  genius,  con- 
fpire  to  give  her  a  very  diftinguifhing  character.  Prior. 

2.  Show ;  fplendour  ;  gaiety  of  appearance. 

The  finenefs  of  cloaths  deftroys  the  eafe  :  it  often  helps  men 
to  pain,  but  can  never  rid  them  of  any :  the  body  may  lan- 
guifh  under  the  moft  fplendid  cover.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Subtility;  artfulnefs;  ingenuity. 

Thofe,  with  the  finenefs  of  their  fouls, 

By  reafon  guide  his  execution.  Shakefp.  Trail,  and  Crejfida . 

4.  Purity  ;  freedom  from  drofs  or  bafe  mixtures. 

Our  works  are,  indeed,  nought  elfe 
But  the  protradtive  tryals  of  great  Jove, 

To  find  perfiftive  conftancy  in  men; 

The  finenefs  of  which  metal  is  not  found 

In  fortune’s  love.  Shakefpeare’ s  Troilus  and  Crejfida. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  men  have  fufficiently  refined  metals  ; 
as  whether  iron,  brafs,  and  tin  be  refined  to  the  height :  but 
when  they  come  to  fuch  a  finenefs  as  ferveth  the  ordinary  ufe, 
they  try  no  farther.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

The  ancients  were  careful  to  coin  their  money  in  due 
weight  and  finenefs ,  only  in  times  of  exigence  they  havedimi- 
ni(hed  both  the  weight  and  finenefs.  Arbutbnot  on  Coins. 

Fi'nery.  n.f.  [from  fine.]  Show;  fplendour  of  appearance; 
gaiety  of  colours. 

Drefs  up  your  houfes  and  your  images. 

And  put  on  all  the  city’s  finery , 

To  confecrate  this  day  a  feftival.  Southern. 

The  capacities  of  a  lady  are  fometimes  apt  to  fall  (hort  in 
cultivating  cleanlinefs  and  finery  together.  Swift. 

Don’t  chufe  your  place  of  ftudy  by  the  finery  of  the  profpedls, 
or  the  moft  various  lcenes  of  fenfible  things.  Watts. 

FINE'SSE. 
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FlNE'SSE.  n.f  [French.]  Artifice;  ftratagem:  an  unnecef- 
fary  word  which  is  creeping  into  the  language. 

A  circumftance  not  much  to  be  flood  upon,  in  cafe  it  were 
not  upon  fome  finefs.  Hayward. 

Fi'ner.  n.f  [from  fine]  One  who  purifies  metals. 

Take  away  the  drofs  from  the  filver,  and  there  {hall  come 
forth  a  veflel  for  the  frier.  Prov.  xxv.  4. 

FI'NGER.  n.f  [pin^ep,  Saxon,  from  fangen,  to  hold.] 

i.  The  flexible  member  of  the  hand  by  which  men  catch  and 
hold. 

Th e  fingers  and  thumb  in  each  hand  confift  of  fifteen  bones, 
there  being  three  to  each  finger  :  they  are  a  little  convex  and 
round  towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  but  hollow  and  plain 
towards  the  palm,  except  the  laft,  where  the  nails  are.  The 
order  of  their  difpofitions  is  called  firft,  fecond,  and  third  pha¬ 
lanx  :  the  firft  is  longer  than  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  longer 
than  the  third.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  firft  bone  on 
each  finger  has  a  little  finus,  which  receives  the  round  head  of 
the  bones  of  the  metacarpus.  The  upper  extremity  of  the 
fecond  and  third  bones  of  each  finger  hath  two  fmall  finufes, 
parted  by  a  fmall  protuberance ;  and  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  bones  of  each  finger  has  two  protuberances, 
divided  by  a  (mail  finus:  the  two  protuberances  are  received 
into  the  two  finufes  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fecond  and 
third  bones ;  and  the  fmall  finus  receives  the  little  protube¬ 
rance  of  the  fame  end  of  the  fame  bones.  The  firft  bone  of 
the  thumb  is  like  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  and  it  is  joined 
to  the  wrift  and  fecond  of  the  thumb,  as  they  are  to  the  wrift 
and  firft  of  the  fingers.  The  fecond  bone  of  the  thumb  is 
like  the  firft  bones  of  the  fingers ,  and  it  is  joined  to  the  firft 
and  third,  as  they  are  to  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus  and 
fecond  of  the  fingers.  The  fingers  are  moved'  fideways  only 
upon  their  firft  joint.  Belides  thefe  there  are  fome  fmall 
bones,  called  ojja  fefamoidea ,  becaufe  they  refemble  fefamum 
grains :  they  are  reckoned  about  twelve  in  each  hand  :  they 
are  placed  at  the  joint  of  the  fingers,  under  the  tendons  of 
the  flexors,  to  which  they  ferve  as  pullies.  Quincy. 

You  feem  to  underftand  me. 

By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 

Upon  her  Ikinny  lips.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth . 

Diogenes,  who  is  never  faid, 

For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read. 

To  whine,  put  finger  i’  th’  eye  and  fob, 

Becaufe  h’  had  ne’er  another  tub.  Hudlbras. 

The  hand  is  divided  into  four  fingers  bending  forward,  and 
one  oppofite  to  them  bending  backwards,  and  of  greater 
ftrength  than  any  of  them  fingly,  which  we  call  the  thumb, 
to  join  with  them  feverally  or  united ;  whereby  it  is  fitted  to 
lay  hold  of  objeCts  of  any  fize  or  quantity.  Ray  on  the  Creat. 

A  hand  of  a  vaft  extenfion,  and  a  prodigious  number  of 
fingers  playing  upon  all  the  organ  pipes  of  the  world,  and 
making  every  one  found  a  particular  note.  Keil  againji  Burnet. 

Poor  Peg  fewed,  fpun,  and  knit  for  a  livelihood,  ’till  her 
finger  ends  were  fore.  Arbuthnot' s  Hifi.  of  John  Bull. 

2.  A  fmall  meafure  of  extenfion. 

Go  now,  go  truft  the  wind’s  uncertain  breath. 

Remov’d  four  fingers  from  approaching  death ; 

Or  feven  at  moft,  when  thickeft  is  the  board,  Dryd.  Juv. 
One  of  thefe  bows  with  a  little  arrow  did  pierce  through  a 
piece  of  fteel  three  fingers  thick.  Wilkins's  Math.  Mag. 

3,  The  hand  ;  the  inftrument  of  work;  manufacture;  art. 

Fool,  that  forgets  her  ftubborn  look 
This  foftnefs  from  thy  finger  took.  Waller. 

ToFi'NGER.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  touch  lightly ;  to  toy  with. 

Go,  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie; 

You  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me.  Shakefpeare. 
One  that  is  covetous  is  not  fo  highly  pleafed  with  the  meer 
fight  and  fingering  of  money,  as  with  the  thoughts  of  his 
being  confidered  as  a  wealthy  man.  Grew' s  Cofmol.  Sac. 

2.  To  touch  unfeafonably  or  thievifhly. 

His  ambition  would  needs  be  fingering  the  feepter,  and 
hoifting  him  into  his  father’s  throne.  South's  Sermons. 

3.  To  touch  an  inftrument  of  mufick. 

She  hath  broke  the  lute  ; 

I  did  but  tell  her  file  miftook  her  frets, 

And  bow’d  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering.  Shakefpeare. 

4.  To  perform  any  work  exquifitely  with  the  fingers. 

Not  any  fkill’d  in  loops  of  fingering  fine, 

With  this  fo  curious  net-work  might  compare.  Spenfer. 

F'inglefangle.  n.f.  [from  f angle]  A  trifle:  a  burlefque 
word. 

We  agree  in  nothing  but  to  wrangle, 

About  the  flighteft  Jrnglef angle.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  can.  3. 

Fi'nical.  aclj.  [from  fine]  Nice;  foppifli;  pretending  to 
fuperfluous  elegance. 

A  whorfon,  glaftgazing,  fuperferviceable,  finical  rogue. 

Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 
I  cannot  hear  a  finical  fop  romancing,  how  the  king  took 
him  afide  at  fuch  a  time;  what  the  queen  faid  to  him  at  an¬ 
other.  L'EJlrange-i  Fable  34. 

Fi'nically,  adv.  [from finical]  Foppilhly. 
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Fi'nicalness.  n.f.  [from finical]  Superfluous  nicety ;  fop¬ 
pery- 

1  o  hi' NISH.  v.  a.  [ finir ,  French  ;  finio,  Latin.] 

1.  i  o  bring  to  the  end  purpofed  ;  to  complete. 

For  which  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower,  fitteth  not 
down  firft  and  counteth  the  coft,"  whether  he  have  fufficient  to 
finijh  it  ?  „  Luke  xiv.  28^ 

As  he  had  begun,  fo  he  would  a!fo  finijh  in  you  the  fame 
g^ce.  2  Cor.  viii.  6, 

A  poet  ufes  epifodes ;  but  epifodes,  taken  feparately,  finijh 
nothing.  Notes  on  the  OdyJJey, 

2.  'Fo  perfeCl;  to  polifli  to  the  excellency  intended. 

Though  here  you  all  perfection  fhould  not  find,  ■) 
Yet  is  it  all  th’  Eternal  Will  defign’d;  v 

It  is  a  finijh' d  work,  and  perfeCt  in  his  kind.  Blachnore.  > 

I  would  make  what  bears  your  name  as  finifiied  as  my  laft 
work  ought  to  be  ;  that  is,  mor 0  finijh ed  than  the  reft.  Pope. 

3.  To  end  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

Fi'nisher.  n.f  [from finijh] 

1.  Performer;  accomplifher. 

He  that  of  greateft  works  is  finijher. 

Oft  does  them  by  the  weakeft  minifter.  ■  Shakefpeare . 

2.  One  that  puts  an  end’;  ender. 

This  was  the  plain  condition  of  thofe  times ;  the  whole 
world  againft  Athanafius,  and  Athanaiius  againft  it :  half  an 
hundred  of  years  fpent  in  doubtful  trials  which  of  the  two,  in 
the  end,  would  prevail ;  the  fide  which  had  all,  or  elfe  that 
part  which  had  no  friend  but  God  and  death,  the  one  a  de¬ 
fender  of  his  innocency,  the  other  a  finijher  of  all  his  troubles. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  42. 

3.  One  that  completes  or  perfe&s. 

The  author  and  finijher  of  our  faith.  Hebrews. 

O  prophet  of  glad  tidings  !  finijher 
Of  utmoft  hope  !  Milton's  Paradife  Lrfl,  b.  xii. 

FPNITE.  adj.  [finitusj  Latin.]  Limited;  bounded;  termi¬ 
nated. 

Servius  conceives  no  more  thereby  than  a  finite  number  for 
indefinite.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  i  z. 

Finite  of  any  magnitude  holds  not  any  proportion  to  infi¬ 
nite.  ,  Locke. 

That  fuppofed  infinite  duration  will,  by  the  very  fuppofi- 
tion,  be  limited  at  two  extremes,  though  never  fo  remote 
afunder,  and  confequently  mult  needs  be  finite.  Bentley s  Serin. 

Fi'niteless.  adj.  [from  finite]  Without  bounds ;  unlimited. 
It  is  ridiculous  unto  reafon,  and  finitelej's  as  their  de¬ 
fires.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Finitely,  adv.  [from finite]  Within  certain  limits;  to  a 
certain  degree. 

They  are  creatures  ftill,  and  that  fets  them  at  an  infinite 
diftance  from  God ;  whereas  all  their  excellencies  can  make 
them  but  finitely  diftant  from  us.  Stillingfleet. 

Fi'niteness.  n.  f.  [from  finite]  Limitation;  confinement 
within  certain  boundaries. 

I  ought  now  to  unbay  the  current  of  my  paffion,  and  love 
without  other  boundary  than  what  is  fet  by  the  finitenefs  of 
my  natural  powers.  Norris. 

Fi'nitude.  n.f.  [from  finite . ]  Limitation;  confinement 
within  certain  boundaries. 

Finitude ,  applied  to  natural  or  created  things,  imports' the 
proportions  of  the  feveral  degrees  of  afFeCtions,  or  properties 
of  thefe  things  to  one  another  ;  infinitude,  the  unboundednels 
of  thefe  degrees  of  affeClions,  or  properties.  Cheyne. 

Fi'nless.  adj.  [from  fin]  Without  fins. 

He  angers  me 

With  telling  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 

And  of  a  dragon  and  a finlefs  fifth.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

Fi'nlike.  adj.  [  Jin  and  like]  Formed  in  imitation  of  fins. 

In  fhipping  fuch  as  this,  the  Irifti  kern 
And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  ftream  did  glide; 

Ere  ftiarp-keel’d  boats  to  fterri  the  flood  did  learn. 

Or  Jinlike  oars  did  fpread  from  either  fide.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir. 

Fi'nned.  adj.  [from  fin]  Having  broad  edges  fpread  out  on 
either  fide. 

They  plow  up  the  turf  with  a  broad  finned  plough.  Mortim. 

Fi'nny.  adj.  [  from  fin.  ]  Furniftied  with  fins;  fofrned  for 
the  element  of  water. 

High  o’er  the  main  in  wat’ry  pomp  he  rides, 

His  azure  car  and  finny  courfers  guides  ; 

Proteus  his  name.  Dryden's  Virg.  Georg,  b.  iv. 

New  herds  of  beafts  he  fends  the  plains  to  {hare ;  j 
New  colonies  of  birds  to  people  air ;  > 

And  to  their  oozy  beds  the  finny  fifti  repair.  Dryd.  Ovid.  ) 

While  black  with  ftorms  the  ruffled  ocean  rolls. 

And  from  the  fiftler’s  art  defends  her  jinny  {holes.  Blackmore. 

With  hairy  fpringes  we  the  birds  betray ; 

Slight  lines  of  hair  lurprize  the  Jinny  prey.  Pope. 

Fi'ntoed.  adj.  [fin  and  toe]  Palmipedous ;  having  a  mem¬ 
brane  between  the  toes. 

Such  creatures  as  are  whole  footed,  or  fintoed ,  viz.  fome 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  are  naturally  direCled  to  go  into  the 
water  and  fwim  there.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

1  FFnochio, 
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Fi'nochio.  n.  f.  Set  Fennel,  of  which  plant  it  is  a 
fpecies. 

Fi'pple.  n.f.  [from  fibula ,  Latin.]  A  Hopper. 

You  muft  know,  that  in  recorders,  which  go  with  a  gentle 
breath,  the  concave  of  the  pipe,  were  it  not  for  the  fipple  that 
ftraitneth  the  air,  much  more  than  the  fimple  concave,  would 
yield  no  found.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Fir.  n.f.  [ fyrr ,  Welfh  ;  pupb,  Saxon;  fyr,  Danifh.j  I  he 
tree  of  which  deal-boards  are  made. 

It  is  ever  green  :  the  leaves  are  fmgle,  and  for  the  mod  part 
produced  on  every  fide  of  the  branches :  the  male  flowers,  or 
catkins,  are  placed  at  remote  diftances  from  the  fruit  on  the 
fame  tree.  The  feeds  are  propagated  on  cones,  which  are 
fquamofe.  See  Pine-tree.  Miller.. 

He  covered  the  floor  of  the  houfe  with  planks  of  fir.  I  Kings. 
The  Tpiring  fir  and  ftatelybox  adorn.  Pope. 

FIRE.  n.f.  [pyji,  Saxon  ;  /mr,  German.] 

1.  The  igneous  element. 

2.  Any  thing  burning. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 

Which,  being  fuller’d,  rivers  cannot  quench.  Shakefi  H.  VI. 

Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 

They  do  confume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fuiy.  Sbakefp. 

So  contraries  on  Etna’s  top  confpire ; 

Here  hoary  frofts,  and  by  them  breaks  out  fire.  Cowley. 

3.  A  conflagration  of  towns  or  countries. 

There  is  another  liberality  to  the  citizens,  who  had  fuf- 
fered  damage  by  a  great  fire.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Though  fafe  thou  think’ft  thy  treafure  lies, 

Conceal’d  in  chefts  from  human  eyes, 

A  fire  may  come,  and  it  may  be 

Bury’d,  my  friend,  as  far  from  thee.  Granville. 

4.  Flame ;  light ;  luftre. 

Stars,  hide  your  fires  ! 

Let  not  night  fee  my  black  and  deep  defires !  Shakef  Mach. 

5.  Torture  by  burning. 

Did  Shadrach’s  zeal  my  glowing  breaft  infpire. 

To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire  ?  Prior. 

6.  The  punifhment  of  the  damned. 

Who  among  us  fhall  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire  ?  Who 
among  us  fhall  dwell  with  everlafting  burnings  ?  ]fa.  xxxiii. 

7.  Anything  provoking;'  any  thing  that  inflames  the  paflions. 

What  is  in  my  ears  ?  Can  this  be  true  ? 

Stand  I  condemn’d  for  pride  and  fcorn  fo  much  ?  Sbakefp. 

8.  Ardour  of  temper;  violence  of  paflion. 

He  had  fire  in  his  temper,  and  a  German  bluntnefs  ;  and, 
upon  provocations,  might  ftrain  a  phrafe.  Atlerbury. 

9.  Livelinefs  of  imagination;  vigour  of  fancy;  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  force  of  expreflion ;  fpirit  of  fentiment. 

Nor  can  the  fnow  that  age  does  fhed 
Upon  thy  rev’rend  head. 

Quench  or  allay  the  noble  fire  within, 

But  all  that  youth  can  be  thou  art.  Cowley. 

They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and  in  words, 
and  any  thing  that  is  juft  in  grammar  and  in  meafure  is  good 
oratory  and  poetry  to  them.  Felton  on  the  Clajficks. 

He  brings 

The  reafoner’s  weapons  and  the  poet’s  fire.  Blackmore. 

ExacSl  Racin,  and  Corneille’s  noble  fire. 

Taught  us  that  France  had  fomething  to  admire.  Pope. 

The  bold  Longinus  all  the  nine  infpire. 

And  warm  the  critick  with  a  poet’s  fire.  P  ope. 

Oh  may  fome  fpark  of  your  celeftial  fire , 

The  laft,  the  meaneft  of  your  fons  infpire.  Pope. 

10.  The  paflion  of  love. 

Love  various  hearts  does  varioufly  infpire, 

It  ftirs  in  gentle  bofoms  gentle  fire , 

Like  that  of  incenfe  on  the  altar  laid; 

But  raging  flames  tempeftuous  fouls  invade; 

A  fire  which  every  windy  paflion  blows. 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it  glows.  Dryden. 

The  fire  of  love  in  youthful  blood. 

Like  what  is  kindled  in  brufh-wood. 

But  for  a  moment  burns.  Shadwell. 

The  god  of  love  retires ; 

Dim  are  his  torches,  and  extindl  his  fires.  Pope. 

New  charms  fhall  ftill  increafe  defire, 

And  time’s  fwift  wing  fhall  fan  the  fire.  Moore's  Fables. 

11.  Eruptions  or  impofthumations :  as,  St.  Anthony’s  fire. 

12.  To  fet  Fire  on^  or  fit  on  Pitt.  To  kindle;  to  inflame. 
Hermofxlla  courageoufly  fet  upon  the  horfemen,  and  fet fire 

alfo  upon  the  ftables  where  the  'I  urks  horfes  flood.  Knolles. 

He  that  fet  a  fire  on  a  plane-tree  to  fpite  his  neighbour,  and 
the  plane-tree  fet  on  his  neighbour’s  houfe,  is  bound  to  pay 
all  the  lofs,  becaufe  it  did  all  rife  from  his  own  ill  intention. 

Taylor  s  Rule  of  living  holy. 
Fi'rearms.  n.f.  [ fire  and  arms.  ]  Arms  which  owe  their 
efficacy  to  fire ;  guns. 

Nor  had  they  ammunition  to  fupply  their  few  firearms: 
horfes  they  had,  and  officers  they  had,  which  made  all  their 
{hew.  Clarendon ,  b.  ii. 

Before  the  ufe  of  firearms  there  was  infinitely  more  fcope 
for  perfonal  valour  than  in  the  modern  battles.  Pope. 
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Fi'reball.  f.  n.  [fire  and  ball.]  Grenado;  ball  filled  with 
tombuftibles,  and  burfting  where  it  is  thrown. 

Judge  of  thofe  infolent  boafts  of  confidence,  which,  like 
fo  many  fireballs ,  or  mouth  grenadoes,  are  thrown  at  our 
church.  South’s  Sermon \ 

The  lame  great  man  hath  fworn  to  make  us  fwallow  his 
coin  in  fireballs.  Swift. 

Fi'rebrush.  n.f.  [fire  and  brufh.]  The  brufh  which  hangs 
by  the  fire  to  fweep  the  hearth. 

When  you  are  ordered  to  ftir  up  the  fire,  clean  away  the 
allies  from  betwixt  the  bars  with  the  firebrujh.  Swift. 

Fi'redrake.  n.f.  [fire  and  drake.]  A  fiery  ferpent:  I  fup- 
pofe  the  prefter. 

By  the  hilling  of  the  fnake. 

The  rufiling  of  the  firedrake , 

I  charge  thee  thou  this  place  forfake. 

Nor  of  queen  Mab  be  prattling.  Dra)  ton’s  Nymphia. 

Fi'reNEW.  adj.  [fire  and  new.]  New  frofn  the  forge;  new 
from  the  melting-houfe. 

Armado  is  a  moil  illuftrious  wight, 

A  mail  of  firenew  words,  fafhion’s  own  knight.  Sbakefp. 
Some  excellent  jefts,  firenew  from  the  mint.  Shakefpeare. 
Upon  the  wedding-day  I  put  myfelf,  according  to  cuftom, 
in  another  fuit  firenew ,  with  filver  buttons  to  it.  Addif.  Guard. 

Firepan,  n.f.  [fire  and  pan.]  Veflel  of  metal  to  Carry  fire. 
His  firepans ,  and  all  the  vefiels  thereof,  thou  fhalt  make  of 
brafs.  Ex.  xxvii.  ^ 

Pour  of  it  upon  a  firepan  well  heated,  as  they  do  rofe- 
water  and  vinegar.  Bacons  Natural Hifiory. 

Fi'rer.  n.f.  [from  fire.]  An  incendiary. 

Others  burned  MoufTel,  and  the  reft  marched  as  a 
guard  for  defence  of  thefe  firers.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

FFreside.  n.f.  [fire  and  fide.]  The  hearth  ;  the  chimney; 
the  focus. 

My  judgment  is,  that  they  ought  all  to  be  defpifed,  and 
ought  to  ferve  but  for  Winter  talk  by  the  firefide.  Bacon. 

By  his  firefide  he  ftarts  the  hare. 

And  turns  her  in  his  wicker  chair : 

His  feet,  however  lame,  you  find. 

Have  got  the  better  of  his  mind*  Prior. 

What  art  thou  afking  of  them,  after  all  ?  Only  to  fit  quietly 
at  thy  own  firefide.  Arbuthnot’s  Hifi.  of  John  Bull. 

Fi'restick.  n.f.  [fire  and  flick.]  A  lighted  flick  or  brand. 
Children,  when  they  play  with  firefiicks,  move  and  whirle 
them  round  fo  fall,  that  the  motion  will  cozen  their  eyes,  and 
reprefent  an  intire  circle  of  fire  to  them.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

Fi'rework.  n.f  [fire  and  work.]  Shows  of  fire;  pyrotech- 
nical  performances. 

The  king  would  have  me  prefent  the  princefs  with  fome 
delightful  oftentation,  or  pageant,  or  antick,  or  firework.  Shah. 

We  reprefent  alfo  ordnance,  and  new  mixtures  of  gun¬ 
powder,  wildfires  burning  in  water  and  unquenchable ;  and 
alfo  fireworks  of  all  variety.  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis. 

The  ancients  were  imperfect  in  the  dodlrine  of  meteors, 
by  their  ignorance  of  gunpowder  and  fireworks.  Brown. 

In  fireworks  give  him  leave  to  vent  his  fpite ; 

Thofe  are  the  only  ferpents  he  can  write.  Dryden. 

Our  companion  propofed  a  fubjedl  for  a  firework ,  which  he 
thought  would  be  very  amufing.  Addijon’s  Guardian. 

Their  fireworks  are  made  up  in  paper.  Tatler ,  N°.  88. 

To  Fire.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fet  on  fire  ;  to  kindle. 

They  fpoiled  many  parts  of  the  city,  and  fired  the  houfes 
of  thofe  whom  they  efteemed  not  to  be  their  friends  ;  but  the 
rage  of  the  fire  was  at  firft  hindered,  and  then  appealed  by 
the  fall  of  a  fudden  fhower  of  rain.  .  Hayward. 

The  breathlefs  body,  thus  bewail’d,  they  lay, 

And  fire  the  pile.  Dryden . 

A  fecond  Paris,  diff’ring  but  in  name. 

Shall  fire  his  country  with  a  fecond  flame.  Dryden’ s  AFn. 

2.  To  inflame  the  paflions;  to  animate. 

Yet,  if  defire  of  fame,  and  thirft  of  pow’r, 

A  beauteous  princefs,  with  a  crown  in  dow’r. 

So  fire  your  mind,  in  arms  aftert  your  right.  Dryden. 

3.  To  drive  by  fire. 

He  that  parts  us,  fhall  bring  a  brand  from  heav’n 
And  fire  us  hence.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

To  Fire.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  take  fire ;  to  be  kindled. 

2.  To  be  inflamed  with  paflion. 

3.  To  difeharge  any  firearms. 

Firebra'nd.  n.f.  [fire  and  brand.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  kindled. 

I  have  eafed  my  father-in-law  of  a  firebrand ,  to  fet  my  own 
houfe  in  a  flame.  L’Ejlrange. 

2.  An  incendiary ;  one  who  inflames  fa£lions ;  one  who  caules 
mifehief. 

Troy  muft  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  hand  ; 

Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  all.  Shakefpeare. 
He  fent  Surrey  with  a  competent  power  againft  the  rebels, 
who  fought  with  the  principal  band  of  them,  and  defeated 
them,  and  took  alive  John  Chamber,  their  firebrand.  Bacon. 

Fi'recross. 
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jpi'RECROSS.  n.f.  [fire  and  crofs.]  A  token  in  Scotland  for  the 
nation  to  take  arms  :  the  ends  thereof  burnt  black,  and  in 
fome  parts  fmeared  with  blood.  It  is  carried  like  lightning 
from  one  place  to  another.  Upon  refufal  to  fend  it  forward^ 
or  to  rife,  the  laft  perfon  who  has  it  fhoots  the  other  dead. 

He  fent  his  heralds  through  all  parts  of  the  realm,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  firecrofs  to  be  carried ;  namely,  two  firebrands  fet 
in  fafhion  of  a  crofs,  and  pitched  upon  the  point  of  a 
fpear.  Haywood. 

Fi'relock.  n.f  [fire  and  lock.]  A  foldier’s  gun*  a  gun  dif- 
charged  by  ftriking  fteel  with  flint. 

Prime  all  your  firelock <,  fatten  well  the  flake.  Gay. 

Fi'r  fman.  n  f  [fire  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  is  employed  to  extinguifh  burning  houfes. 

The fireman  fweats  beneath  his  crooked  arms  ; 

A  leathern  cafque  his  vent’rous  head  defends, 

Boldly  he  climbs  where  thickeft  fmoke  afeends.  Gay. 

2.  A  man  of  violent  paflions.  * 

I  had  laft  night  the  late  to  drink  a  bottle  with  two  of  thefe 
firemen.  Tatler,  N°.6i. 

Fi'repan  n.f  [fire  and  pan.] 

1.  A  pan  for  holding  fire. 

2.  [In  a  gun.]  T  he  receptacle  for  the  priming  powder*- 

F Preship.  n.f.  [fire  and  /hip.]  A  fhip  filled  with  combuftible 
matter  to  fire  the  veffels  of  the  enemy. 

Our  men  bravely  quitted  themfelves  of  the  firejhip ,  by 
cutting  the  fpritfail  tackle.  Wijemans  Surgery. 

Fi'reshovel.  n  f.  [fire  and  J, hovel .J  The  inftrument  with 
which  the  hot  coals  are  thrown  up  in  kitchens. 

Nim  and  Bardolph  are  fworn  brothers  in  filching;  and  in 
Calais  they  ftole  a  firejhovel.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 

Culinary  utenfils  and  irons  often  feel  the  force  of  fire ;  as 
tongs,  firejhovels ,  prongs,  and  irons.  Brown  s  Vdg'r  Errours. 

The  neighbours  are  coming  out  with  forks  and  firejhovels , 
and  fpits,  and  other  domeftick  weapons.  Dr  yd  Span.  Fryar. 

Fi'r  estone.  n.f.  [fire  and Jlone.] 

The  fire/lone ,  or  pyrites,  is  a  compound  metallick  foffil, 
compofed  of  vitriol,  lulphur,  and  an  unmetallick  earth,  but 
in  very  different  proportions  in  the  feveral  mafl'es  The  molt 
common  fort,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  is  a  greenifh  fhape- 
lefs  kind  found  in  our  clay-pits,  out  of  which  the  green  vitriol 
or  copperas  is  procured.  It  has  its  name  of  pyrites,  or  fire- 
Jlone ,  from  its  giving  fire  on  being  ftruck  againft  a  fteel  much 
more  freely  than  a  flint  will  do ;  and  all  the  fparks  burn  a 
longer  time,  and  grow  larger  as  they  fall,  the  inflammable 
matter  ftruck  from  off  the  ftone  burning  itfelf  out  before  the 
fpark  becomes  extinguifhed.  Hill’s  Mat.  Med. 

Firejlone  is  a  kind  of  ftone  called  alfo  Rygate  ftone,  from 
the  place  whence  it  is  chiefly  brought,  being  very  good  for 
firehearths,  ovens,  and  ftoves.  Builders  Did. 

Firefione ,  if  broke  fmall,  and  laid  on  cold  lands,  muff  be 
of  advantage.  Mortimer  s  Hu > band  y. 

F/rf.wood.  n-.  f  [  fi' e  and  wood.]  Wood  to  burn;  fewel. 
Fi'ring.  n.f.  [from fire.]  Fewel. 

They  burn  the  cakes,  firing  being  there  fcarce.  Mortimer. 
ToFirk.  v.  a.  [from  ferio,  Latin.  J  To  whip ;  to  beat;  to 
correSl  ;  to  chaff ife. 

Befides,  it  is  not  only  foppifh, 

But  vile,  idolatrous  and  popifh, 

For  one  roan  out  of  his  own  fkiri 

To firk  and  whip  another’s  fin.  Hudilras ,  p.  U.  can.  2. 

FTrkin.  n.f  [from  peolep,  Saxon,  the  fourth  part  of  a  veflel.J 
j.  A  veflel  containing  nine  gallons. 

Strutt’s  fervants  get  fuch  a  haunt  about  that  fhop,  that  it 
will  coft  us  many  a  firkin  of  ftrong  beer  to  bring  them  back 
again.  Arbuthnot's  lAJlory  of  "John  Bull. 

1.  A  fmall  veflel. 

You  heard  of  that  wonder  of  the  lightning  and  thunder, 

Which  made  the  lye  fo  much  the  louder; 

Now  lift  to  another,  that  miracle’s  hi  other, 

Which  was  done  with  a  firkin  of  powder.  Denham. 

FIRM.  adj.  [firmus,  Laffn  ] 

1.  Strong;  not  eafily  pierced  or  fhaken  ;  hard,  oppofed  to  foft. 

The  flakes  of  his  flefh  are  joined  together  :  they  are  firm 
in  themfelves,  and  they  cannot  be  moved.  Job  xli.  23. 

Love’s  artillery  then  checks 

The  breaft  works  of  the  firmejl  fex.  Cleaveland. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  left  void  in  a  firm  building  ;  even 
the  cavities  ought  to  be  filled  with  rubbifh.  Dryden. 

That  body,  whofe  parts  are  moll  firm  in  themfelves,  and 
are  by  their  peculiar  fhapes  capable  of  the  greateft  conta£ls,  is 
the  moft  firm ;  and  that  which  has  parts  very  fmall,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  leaft  contact,  will  be  molt  foft.  Woodward. 

2.  Conftant;  fteady;  refolute ;  fixed;  unlhaken. 

We  hold  firm  to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  fenfe  which 
is  God’s  lamp.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hjlory. 

He  ftraight  obeys ; 

And  firm  believes.  M  It.  P aradife  Lofl . 

The  great  encouragement  is  the  aflurance  of  a  future  re¬ 
ward,  the  firm  perfuafion  whereof  is  enough  to  raife  us  above 
any  thing  in  this  world.  Tillctfon ,  Sermon  6. 

The  man  that’s  refolute  and  juft, 

Firm  to  his  principles  and  truft, 


Nor  hopes  nor  fears  can  blind. 

To  Fi  rm.  v  a.  [firms,  Latin.] 

1 .  i  o  fettle ;  to  confirm  ;  to  eftablifli ;  to  fix. 

He  declared  the  death  of  the  emperor ;  which  after  they 
had  fecn  to  be  true,  they  by  another  fecret  and  fpeedy  mef- 
fenger  advertifed  Solyman  again  thereof;  firming  thofe  letters 
with  all  their  hands  and  leals.  Knolles's  Hijlory  fi  theTurks. 
’Tis  ratify’d  above  by  every  god, 

And  Jove  has  firm'd  it  with  an  awful  nod.  Dryd.  Albion. 
The  pow’rs,  faid  he, 

To  you;  and  your’s,  and  mine,  propitious  be, 

And  firm  our  purpofe  with  their  augury.  Dryden' s  JEn . 

Oh  tlrou,  who  free’ft  me  from  my  doubtful  ftate. 

Long  loft  and  wilder’d  in  the  maze  of  fate  ! 

Be  prefent  ftill :  oh  goddefs,  in  our  aid 

Proceed,  and  firm  thofe  omens  thou  haft  made.  Pope's  Stat. 

2.  To  fix  without  wandering. 

He  on  his  card  and  compafs  firms  his  eye. 

The  matters  of  his  long  experiment.  Fairy  ffjueen,  b.  ii. 
FIRMAiVlENT.  n.f.  [ firmamentum ,  Latin.]  The  fky;  the 
heavens. 

Even  to  the  heavens  their  fhoutingftirill 
Doth  reach,  and  all  the  firmament  doth  fill.  Spenfer. 

I  am  conftant  as  the  northern  ftar. 

Of  whofe  true,  fixt,  and  refting  quality, 

There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament.  Shakefp.  Jul.  Cccfar. 
The  Almighty,  whofe  hieroglyphical  characters  are  the 
unnumbered  ftars,  fun  and  moon,  written  on  thefe  large 
volumes  of  the  firmament.  Raleigh's  Hijiory  of  the  World. 
The  firmament  expanfe  of  liquid,  pure, 

Tranfparent;  elemental  air,  diffus’d 
Ih  circuit  to  the  uttermoft  convex 

Of  this  great  round.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  vii. 

The  fteeds  climb  up  the  firft  afeent  with  pain  ; 

And  when  the  middle  firmament  they  gain. 

If  downward  from  the  heavens  my  head  i  bow, 

And  fee  the  earth  and  ocean  hang  below, 

Fv’n  I  am  feiz’d  with  horror.  Addifon  s  Ovid's  Mctamorph. 
What  an  immenfurable  fpace  is  the  firmament ,  wherein  a 
great  number  of  ftars,  letter  and  lefier,  and  confequently  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  off,  are  feen  with  our  naked  eye,  and  many 
more  discovered  with  our  glaffes  !  Derham's  AJlro-Fheo:ogy. 
Firmame'ntal.  adj.  [from  firmament.]  Celeftial ;  of  the 
upper  regions.. 

An  hollow  cryftal  pyramid  he  takes, 

In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above.  Dryden' s  Ann.  Mirab . 

Fi'rmlv.  adv.  [from firm.] 

1.  Strongly;  impenetrably;  immoveably. 

Thou  fhalt  come  of  force, 

Though  thou  art  firm  ier  fatten’d  than  a  rock.  Milt.  Agdnifl. 
How  very  hard  particles,  which  touch  only  in  a  few  points, 
can  flick  together  fo  firmly ,  without  fomething  wh  ch  caufes 
them  to  be  attracted  towards  one  another,  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Newtons  Opt. 

2.  Steadily;  conftantly. 

Himfelf  to  be  the  man  the  fates  require ; 

I  firmly  judge,  and  what  1  judge  defire  Dryden' s  cEn.  b.  vii. 

The  common  people  of  Lucca  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that 
one  Lucquefe  can  beat  five  Florentines.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Fi'rmnpss.  n.f  [from firm.] 

1.  Stability;  hardnefs ;  compacftnefs ;  folidity. 

It  would  become  by  degrees  of  greater  confiftency  and 
frmnejj  fo  as  to  refemble  an  habitable  earth.  Burnet . 

2.  Durability. 

Both  the  eafinefs  and  firninefs  of  union  might  be  conjec¬ 
tured,  for  that  both  people  are  of  the  fame  language.  HayzO. 

3.  Certainty;  foundnefs; 

In  perfons  already  poffeffed  with  notions  of  religion,  the 
underftanding  cannot  be  brought  to  change  them,  but  by  great 
examination  of  the  truth  and  firmnefs  of  the  one,  and  the 
flaws  and  weaknefs  of  the  other.  South's  Sermons. 

4.  Steadinefs;  conftancy ;  refolutiorff 

T  hat  thou  lhould’ft  my  firtnnefs  doubt 
T o  God,  or  thee,  becaiife  we  have  a  foe 
May  tempt  us,  l  expe&ed  not  to  hear.  Milt.  Paradife  Lofl. 

Nor  c  an  th’  Egyptian  patriarch  blame  my  mufe, 

Which  for  his  firmnefs  does  his  heat  excufe.  Rficommon. 
This  armed  Job  with  firmnefs  and  fortitude.  Atterbury . 
FIRST  adj.  [prp.yr,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  ordinal  of  one;  that  which  is  in  order  before  any 
other. 

Thy  air, 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  firjl. 

—  A  third  is  like  the  former.  Shaejp.  are's  Macbeth. 

In  the  fix  hundreth  and  firft  year,  in  the  firft  month,  the 
firjl  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off’  the 
earth.  Gen.  viii.  13. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  frog,  the  firjl  who  bore 
His  courfe  to  Latium  from  the  Trojan  fhore.  JEn. 

2.  Earlieft  in  time. 

The  firjl  covenant  had  alfo  ordinances  of  divine  fervice. 

Heb.  ix.  i. 

9  F  Ifijnd, 
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I  find,  quoth  Mat,  reproof  is  vain! 

Who firjl  offend,  will  firjl  complain. 

3.  Higheft  in  dignity. 

Three  prefidents,  of  whom  Daniel  was  fif.  Dan. 

Firjl  with  the  dogs,  and  king  among  the  fquires.  Spell. 

4.  Great;  excellent. 

My  firjl  fon, 

Where  will  you  go  ?  Take  good  Comini  us 

With  thee.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

First,  adv. 

1.  Before  any  thing  elfe;  earlieft. 

He,  not  unmindful  of  his  ufual  art, 

Firjl  in  diffembled  fire  attempts  to  part; 

Then  roaring  hearts  and  running  ftreams  he  tries.  Drydcn. 

Thy  praife,  and  thine  was  then  the  publiek  voice, 

Firjl  recommended  Guifcard  to  my  choice.  Drydcn. 

Heav’n,  fure,  has  kept  this  fpot  of  earth  uncurft, 

To  fhew  how  all  things  were  created  firjl.  Prior. 

2.  Before  any  other  confidcration. 

Firjl,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plants ;  fecondly,  they 
are  more  folid  and  hard ;  thirdly,  they  are  wholly  fubterra- 
neous ;  whereas  plants  are  part  above  earth,  and  part  under  the 
earth,  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  603. 

3.  It  has  often  at  before  it,  and  means  at  the  beginning. 

At  firjl  the  filent  venom  Aid  with  eafe, 

And  feiz’d  her  cooler  fenfes  by  degrees.  Dryden’ s  JEn. 

Excepting  filh  and  infedts,  there  are  very  few  or  no  crea¬ 
tures  that  can  provide  for  themfelves  at  firjl ,  without  the 
afliftance  of  parents.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

4.  First  or  lafl.  At  one  hour  or  other. 

But  fure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  part. 

And  all  are  fools  and  lovers  firfl  or  lajl.  Dryden. 

First-begot.  ?«./  [from  firjl  and  begot.]  The  eldert 
First-begotten.  )  of  children. 

His  firjl -begot,  we  know  j  and  fore  have  felt, 

When  his  fierce  thunder  drove  us  to  the  deep.  Parad.  Reg. 
First-born.  n.f.  [ firjl  and  born.]  Eldert;  the  firft  by  the 
order  of  nativity. 

Laft,  with  one  midnight  ftroke,  all  the  firjl-lorn 
Of  Egypt  muft  lie  dead.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  xii. 

Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  heav’n  firf-born  !  Milton. 
The  firf-born  has  not  a  foie  or  peculiar  right,  by  any  law 
of  God  and  nature  j  the  younger  children  having  an  equal 
title  with  him.  Locke. 

First-fruits,  n.f.  [firfi  and  fruits.] 

1.  What  the  feafon  firft  produces  or  matures  of  any  kind. 

A  fweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
Firfi-fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  fheaf.  Milt.  P.  L. 
The  blooming  hopes  of  my  then  very  young  patron  have 
been  confirmed  by  moft  noble  firf -fruits,  and  his  life  is  going 
on  towards  a  plentiful  harveft  of  all  accumulated  virtues.  Prior. 

2.  The  firft  profits  of  anything. 

Although  the  king  loved  to  employ  and  advance  bifhops, 
becaufe,  having  rich  bifhopricks,  they  carried  their  reward  upon 
themfelves ;  yet  he  did  ufe  to  raife  them  by  fteps,  that  he 
might  not  lofe  the  profit  of  the  firf -fruits ,  which  by  that 
courfeof  gradation  was  multiplied.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

3.  The  earlieft  effect  of  any  thing. 

See,  Father,  what  firf -fruits  on  earth  are  fprung, 

From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man  !  Milton’s  Parad.  Lof. 
Firstling,  adj.  [homjirf.]  That  which  is  firft  produced 
or  brought  forth. 

All  the  firjlling  males  that  come  of  thy  herd,  and  of  thy 
flock,  thou  fhalt  fan&ify  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.  Deutr.  xv. 
Fi'rstling.  n.f.  [from firjl.] 

1 .  The  firft  produce  or  offspring. 

A  fhepherd  next, 

More  meek,  came  with  the firjllings  of  his  flock, 

Choiceft  and  beft.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  xi. 

The  tender  firf  lings  of  my  woolly  breed. 

Shall  on  his  holy  altar  often  bleed.  Dryden’ s  Virg.  Paf. 

The  firf  lings  of  the  flock  are  doom’d  to  die  ; 

Rich  fragrant  wines  the  cheering  bowl  fupply.  Pope’s  Odyff. 

2.  The  thing  firft  thought  or  done. 

Our  play 

Leaps  o’er  the  vaunt  and  firf  lings  of  thefe  broils, 
’Ginning  i’  th’  middle.  Shake]  Broil,  and  Cref.  Prologue. 

The  flighty  purpofe  works  o’erlook, 

Unlefs  the  deed  go  with  it:  from  this  moment. 

The  very  fv flings  of  my  heart  Ihall  be 
The  firjllings  of  my  hand.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Fi'scal.  n.f.  [from  fifcus,  a  treafury,  Latin]  Exchequer; 
revenue. 

War,  as  it  is  entertained  by  diet,  fo  can  it  not  be  long 
maintained  by  the  ordinary  fifeal  and  receipt.  Bacon. 

FISH.  n.f.  [  pipe,  Saxon ;  vifch ,  Dutch,  ]  An  animal  that 
inhabits  the  water. 

The  hearts,  the  fifixs,  and  the  winged  fowls. 

Are  their  males  fubjetffs.  Shake j.  Comedy  of  Errours. 

I  fight  when  I  cannot  chufe,  and  I  eat  no fijh.  Sh.  K.  Lear. 
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And  now  the  ffi?  ignoble  fates  efcape. 

Since  Venus  ow’d  her  fafetv  to  their  fhape.  Creed?. 

There  are  fifes,  that  have  wings,  that  are  not  ftrangers  to 
the  airy  region;  and  there  are  fome  birds  that  are  inhabitants 
of  the  water,  <*vhofie  blood  is  cold  as  fjbes ;  and  their  flefti  is 
fo  like  in  tafte,  that  the  fcrupulous  arc  allowed  them  on  fifh- 
days.  Locke. 

To  Fish.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  employed  in  catching  fifties. 

2.  To  endeavour  at  any  thing  by  artifice. 

While  others  fijh,  with  craft,  for  great  opinion, 

I,  with  great  truth,  catch  meer  fimplicity.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Fish.  v.  a.  To  fearch  water  in  queft  of  fifh,  or  any  thing 
elfe. 

Some  have  fijhed  the  very  jakes  for  papers  left  there  by  men 
of  wit.  Swift. 

Oft,  as  he  jijh'd  her  nether  realms  for  wit, 

The  goddefs  favour’d  him,  and  favours  yet.  Pope’s  Dunciad. 
Fish-hook.  n.f.  [fijh  and  h:ok.]  A  hook  baited,  with  which 
fifh  are  caught. 

A  Iharp  point,  bended  upward  and  backward,  like  a  fijh- 
hook.  Grew’ s  Mufceum. 

Fish-pond.  n.  f.  [fijh  and  pond.]  A  fmall  pool  for  fifh. 

Fijh-ponds  are  no  fmall  improvement  of  watry  boggy 
lands.  Mortimer's  Hufbandry. 

Fijh-p'.nds  were  made  where  former  forefts  grew. 

And  hills  were  levell’d  to  extend  the  view.  Prior. 

After  what  I  have  faid  of  the  great  value  the  Romans  put; 
upon  fifties,  it  will  not  appear  incredible  thatC.  Hirrius  fliould 
fell  his  fijh-ponds  for  quadragies  H.  S.  32,291  /.  13  s.  4  d. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Fi'sher.  n.f.  [from fijh.]  One  who  is  employed  in  catching 
fifh. 

In  our  fight  the  three  were  taken  up 
By  fifhermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought : 

At  length  another  had  feiz’d  on  us. 

And  would  have  reft  the  fijhers  of  their  prey, 

Had  not  they  been  very  flow  of  fail.  Shake].  Comedy  of  Err. 

We  know  that  tow  n  is  but  with  fijhers  fraught, 

Where  Thefeus  govern’d  and  where  Plato  taught.  Sandy s . 

Left  he  fliould  fufpeil  it,  draw  it  from  him. 

As  fijl?ers  do  the  bait,  to  make  him  follow  it.  Denham. 

A  foldier  now  he  with  his  coat  appears  ; 

A  fijher  now,  his  trembling  angle  bears  ; 

Each  ftiape  he  varies.  Pope. 

Fi'sherboat.  n.f.  [fijher  and  boat. ]  A  boat  employed  in 
catching  filh. 

Fi'sherman.  n.f.  [fijher  and  man  ]  One  whofe  employment 
and  livelihood  is  to  catch  fifh. 

How  fearful 

And  dizzy  ’tis  to  caft  one’s  eyes  fo  low  ! 

The  fijher  men  that  walk  upon  the  beach 

Appear  like  mice.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

At  length  two  monfters  of  unequal  fize, 

Hard  by  the  fhore,  a  fiferman  efpies.  JValler. 

Do  feales  and  fins  bear  price  to  this  excefs  ? 

You  might  have  bought  the  fijherman  for  lefs.  Dryd.Juven. 
Fi'shertown.  n.f.  [fijher  and  town.]  A  town  inhabited  by 
fifhermen. 

Others  of  them,  in  that  time,  burned  that  fi.Jhertown 
Moufehole.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cmwal. 

Lime  in  Dorfetfhire,  a  little  fifhertown.  Clarendon,  b.  vii. 
Fishers-coat.  n.f.  [fifioer  and  coat]  A  coat  worn  by  a 
fifher. 

When  Sisnon-Peter  heard  -that  it  was  the  Lord,  he  girt  his 
fijhers-coat  unto  him,  for  he  was  ^aked,  and  did  caft  himfelf 
into  the  fea.  Jo.  xxi.  7. 

Fishery,  n.f.  [from  fijher]  The  bufinefs  of  catching  fifh. 
We  fhall  have  plenty  of  mackerel  this  feafon  :  our  fijhery 
will  not  be  difturbed  by  privateers.  Addijot’s  Spectator. 

Fi'shful.  adj.  [hem  fijh.]  Abounding  with  fifh  ;  ftored  with 

fifh. 

Thus  mean  in  ftate,  and  calm  in  fprite, 

My  fijhful  pond  is  my  delight.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 
It  is  walled  and  guarded  with  the  ocean,  moft  commodious 
for  trafflek  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  watered  with  plea- 
fant ,  fijhfd  and  navigable  rivers.  Camden’s  Remains. 

To  Fi'shify.  v  a.  [from  fijh.]  To  turn  to  fifh:  a  cant 
'  word. 

Here  comes  Romeo 

—  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring: 

O  flefh,  flefti,  how  art  thou  fijhijied  !  Shak.  Rom.  and  Juliet. 
F/shing.  n.f  [horn  fijh.]  Commodity  of  takingfifh. 

There  alfo  would  be  planted  a  good  town,  having  both  a 
good  haven  and  a  plentiful  fijhing.  Spenjer  on  Ireland. 

Fi'shke  1  TLE.  n.J.  [fijh  and  kettle.]  A  caldron  made  long 
for  the  fifh  ro  be  boiled  without  bending. 

It  is  probable  that  the  way  oi  embalming  amongft  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  was  by  boiling  the  body,  in  a  long  caldron  like  a  fijh- 
kettle,  in  fomc  kuid  of  liquid  balfam.  Crew’s  Mujcsum. 

Fi'shMeal. 
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Ft's  hmeal.  n  f  [fifh  and  meal.]  Diet  of  fifti ;  abftemious 
diet. 

Thin  drink  doth  overcool  their  blood,  and  making  many 
ffimieals ,  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  greenficknefs.  Sharp . 
Fishmonger,  n. f  [from  fijh.]  A  dealer  in  fifti  ;  a  feller  of 
fifh. 

I  fear  to  play  the  fijhmonger ;  and  yet  fo  large  a  commodity 
may  not  pais  in  filence.  Garew’s  Survey  of  Cornival. 

The  fur^eon  left  the fijhmonger  to  determine  the  controverfy 
between  him  and  the  pike.  L’  Ejl  range. 

FiShy.  adj.  [from  fijh.] 

1 .  Confiding  ot  fifh. 

My  abfent  mates 

Roam  the  wild  iile  in  fearch  of  rural  cates, 

Bait  the  barb’d  fteel,  and  from  the  fjhy  flood 

Appeafe  th’  afflictive  fierce  defire  of  food.  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  fifh. 

Few  eyes  have  efcaped  the  picture  of  mermaids,  that  is, 
according  to  Horace,  a  monfter  with  a  woman’s  head  above, 
and  fjhy  extremity  below.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Fi'SSILE.  adj.  [fijfilis,  Latin.]  Having  the  grain  in  a  certain 
direction,  fo  as  to  be  cleft 

This  cryftal  is  a  pellucid  fijfle  done,  clear  as  water  or  crydal 
of  the  rock,  and  without  colour;  enduring  a  red  heat  without 
lofing  its  tranfparency,  and  in  a  very  ftrong  heat  calcining 
without  fufion.  Newton’s  Opt. 

Fissi'lity.  n.  f  from  fijfile.[  The  quality  of  admitting  to  be 
cloven. 

Fi'ssure.  n.f.  \_fiffura ,  Latin;  fijfure,  French.]  A  cleft ;  a 
narrow  chafm  where  a  breach  has  been  made. 

The  ftone  and  other  terredrial  matter  was  diflinguiflied 
into  drata  or  layers,  as  it  is  in  England  :  thofe  ftrata  were 
divided  by  parallel  fijfures ,  that  were  inclofed  in  the 
ftone.  Woodward’ s  Natural  HJlory. 

I  fee 

The  gaping fijfures  to  receive  the  rain.  Thomfon  s  Autumn. 
ToF  i'ssure.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cleave;  to  make  a 
fifliire. 

By  a  fall  or  blow  the  fkull  may  be  fijfiured  or  fra&ured.  Wife. 
FIST  .n.f.  [  pyr;  Saxon.]  The  hand  clenched  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  doubled  down,  in  order  to  give  a  blow,  or  keep  hold. 

She  quick  and  proud,  and  who  did  Pas  defpife. 

Up  with  her  fifi,  and  took  him  on  the  face ; 

Another  time,  quoth  {he,  become  more  wife ; 

Thus  Pas  did  kifs  her  hand  with  little  grace.  Sidney. 

And  being  down;  the  villain  fore  did  beat 
.  And  bruife  with  clownifh  fifis  his  manly  face.  Fairy  Queen. 

Anger  caufeth  palenefs  in  fome;  in  others  trembling, 
fwelling,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  ftamping,  and  bending  the 
fjf'  Bacon’s  Natural  Hifiory ,  N°.  716. 

And  the  fame  hand  into  a  fift  may  clofe, 

Which  inftantly  a  palm  expanded  fhows.  Denham. 

Tyrrheus,  the  fofter-father  of  the  bead, 

Then  clench’d  a  hatchet  in  his  horny  fifi.  Drydcn’s  Mn . 

To  Fist.  v.  a. 

1.  To  ftrike  with  the  fill.  . 

I  faw  him  fpurning  and  fifing  her  mod  unmercifully.  Dryd. 

2.  To  gripe  with  the  fift. 

We  have  been  down  together  in  my  fleep. 

Unbuckling  helms,  fifing  each  other’s  throat, 

And  wak’d  half  dead  with  nothing.  Shakef.  CoriolanUs. 
Fi'stinut.  n.f.  A  piftachio  nut. 

Fisticuffs,  n.f.  [fifi  and  cuff"]  Battle  with  the  fift ;  blows 
with  the  fift. 

Naked  men  belabouring  one  another  with  fnagged  flicks, 
or  dully  falling  together  by  the  ears  at  fificuffs.  _  More. 

She  would  feize  upon  John’s  commons  ;  for  which  they 
were  fure  to  go  to  fificuffs.  Arbuthn.  Hifiory  of  John  Bull. 

My  invention  and  judgment  are  perpetually  at  fijhcuff,  ’till 
they  have  quite  difabled  each  other.  Swift. 

FFSTULA.  n.  f  [Latin;  fifiule ,  French.] 

1.  A  finuous  ulcer  callous  within  ;  any  finuous  ulcer. 

That  fifiula  which  is  recent  is  the  eafieft  of  cure :  thofe  of 
a  long  continuance  are  accompanied  with  ulcerations  of  the 
gland  and  caries  in  the  bone.  <  Wifeman  s  Surgery. 

2.  Fistula  Lachrimalis.  A  diforder  of  the  canals  leading 
'  from  the  eye  to  the  nofe,  which  obftruas  the  natural  progrefs 

of  the  tears,  and  makes  them  trickle  down  the  cheek;  but 
this  is  only  the  firft  and  mildeft  ftage  of  the  difeafe :  in  the 
next  there  is  matter  difeharged  with  the  tears  from  the  punftd 
lachrimalia ,  and  fometimes  from  an  orifice  broke  through  the 
fkin  between  the  nofe  and  angle  of  the  eye.  T.  he  laft  and 
worft  decree  of  it  is  when  the  matter  of  the  eye,  by  its  long 
continuance,  has  not  only  corroded  the  neighbouring  foft 
parts,  but  alfo  affixed  the  fubjacent  bone.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 
Fi'stular.  adj.  [from  fifiula.]  Hollow  like  a  pipe.  _ 

Fi'stulous.  adj  [from  fifiula ;  fijluleux,  French. ]  Having 
the  nature  of  a  fiftula ;  callous  or  finuous  like  a  fiftula. 

How  thefie  finuous  ulcers  become  fijlulous ,  I  have  fhtwn 
yOUi  Wifeman’ s  Surgery. 

FIT.  n  f.  [from  fight ,  Skinner,  every  fit  of  a  difeafe  being  a 
ftruggle  of  nature  ;  from  viitf  in  Flemifh,  frequent,  Junius.] 
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!.  A  paroxyfm  or  exacerbation  of  any  intermittent  diftemper. 
Small  ftones  and  gravel  collect  and  become  very  larjge  in 
the  kidneys,  in  which  cafe  a  fit  of  the  flone  in  that  part  is  the 
cure.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

2.  Any  fhort  return  after  intermifflon  ;  interval. 

Sometimes  ’tis  grateful  to  the  rich  to  try 
A  Ihort  viciffitude,  and  fit  of  poverty.  Dryden’s  Horace. 
Men  that  are  habitually  wicked  may  now  and  then,  by  fits 
and  ftarts,  feel  certain  motions  of  repentance.  L’ LJl range. 

By  fits  my  fwelling  grief  appears, 

In  riling  fighs  and  falling  tears.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Thus  o’er  the  dying  lamp  th’  unftendy  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  oft  by  fitst 
And  falls  again  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

Religion  is  not  the  bufinefi  of  fome  fits  only  and  intervals 
of  our  life,  to  betaken  up  at  certain  days  and  hours,  and  laid 
afide  for  the  reft  of  our  time ;  but  a  fyftem  of  precepts  to  be 
regarded  in  all  our  conduct.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

All  fits  of  pleafure  we  balanced  by  an  equal  degree  of  pain 
or  languor:  ’tis  like  fpending  this  year  part  of  the  next  year’s 
revenue.  Swift. 

3.  Any  violent  affection  of  mind  or  body. 

The  life  did  flit  away  out  of  her  neft, 

And  all  his  fenfes  were  with  deadl y  fit  oppreft.  Fairy  Queen. 
An  ambitious  man  fubjecls  himfeif  to  others,  and  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  every  malicious  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a 
fit  of  melancholy.  Addijon’s  Spectator. 

4.  Diforder  ;  diftemperature. 

For  your  hufband, 

He’s  noble,  wife,  judicious,  and  beft  knows 

The  fits  o’  th’  feafon.  Sha/cefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

5.  It  is  uied,  without  an  epithet  of  diferimination,  for  the  hyf- 
terical  diforders  of  women,  and  the  convulfions  of  children; 
and  by  the  vulgar  for  the  epilepfy. 

Mrs.  Bull  was  fo  much  enraged,  that  fhe  fell  downright 
into  a  fit.  Arbuihnot’ s  Hfiory  of  J.  hn  Bull. 

Fit.  adj.  [ vitten ,  Flemifh,  Junius  ] 

1.  Qualified;  proper:  with /$r  before  the  noun,  and  to  before 
the  verb. 

Mighty  men  of  valour,  fit  to  go  out  for  war  and  battle. 

1  Chron.v  ii.  11. 

He  lends  him  vain  Goliah’s  facred  fword. 

The  fittefi  help  juft  fortune  could  afford.  Cowley  s  Davi aeis. 

This  fury  fit  for  her  intent  fine  chofe, 

One  who  delights  in  wars  and  human  woes.  Dryden’s  Ac.n. 

It  is  a  wrong  ufe  of  my  underltanding  to  make  it  the  rule 
and  meafure  of  another  man’s ;  a  ufe  which  it  is  neither  fit 
for ,  nor  capable  of.  Locke. 

2.  Convenient;  meet;  proper;  right. 

Since  we  have  faid  it  were  good  not  to  ufe  men  of  ambi¬ 
tious  natures,  except  it  be  upon  necefflty,  it  is  fi  we  fpeak  in 
what  cafes  they  are  fo.  Bacon ,  Effay  37. 

See  how  thou  could’ft  judge  of  fit  and  meet.  Milt.  P.  L. 

It  is  ft  for  a  man  to  know  his  own  abilities  and  weak- 
neffes,  and  not  think  himfeif  obliged  to  imitate  all  that  he 
thinks  fit  to  praife.  Boyle. 

If  our  forefathers  thought  fit  to  be  grave  and  ferious,  I  hope 
their  pofterity  may  laugh  without  offence.  Addifon. 

To  Fit.  v.  a.  [vitten,  Flemifh,  Junius.] 

1 .  To  accommodate  to  any  thing;  to  fuit  one  thing  to  another. 

The  carpenter  marketh  it  out  with  a  line :  h zfitteth  it  with 
planes.  If*  liv.  13. 

Would  fate  permit 
To  my  defires  i  might  my  fortune  fit , 

Troy  I  would  raife.  Denham. 

2.  To  accommodate  a  perfon  with  any  thing :  as,  the  taylor  fits 
his  cuftomer. 

A  truffmaker  fitted  the  child  with  a  pair  of  boddice,  ftiffened 
on  the  lame  fide.  Wifiemari s  Surgery. 

3.  To  be  adapted  to  ;  to  fuit  any  thing. 

She  {hall  be  our  meffenger  to  this  paultry  knight:  truft  me 
I  thought  on  her  ;  {he’ll  fit  it.  S’ akefpeare. 

As  much  of  the  ftone  as  was  contiguous  to  the  marcafite, 
fitted  the.  marcafite  fo  clofe  as  if  it  had  been  formerly  liquid.  Bo. 

4.  Bo  Fit  out.  To  furnilh;  to  equip;  to  fupply  with  neceifa- 
ries  or  decoration. 

A  play,  which  if  you  dare  but  twice  fit  out. 

You’ll  all  be  flander’d,  and  bethought  devout.  Dryden. 
TheEngluh  fleet  could  not  be  paid  and  manned,  and  fitted 
cut,  unlefs  we  encouraged  trade  and  navigation.  Addii.  Freeh. 

5.  Fo  Fit  up.  To  ftirnifh  ;  to  make  proper  for  the  ufe  or  re¬ 
ception  of  any. 

He  has  fitted  up  his  farm.  Pope  to  Swift. 

To  Fit.  v.n.  To  be  proper;  to  be  fit. 

Nor  fts  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feaft, 

Timelefs,  indecent,  but  retire  to  reft.  Pope’s  Odyffey.  h.  iii. 
Fitch,  n.f.  [A  colloquial  corruption  of  vetch.]  A  imall  kind 
of  wild  pea. 

Now  is  the  feafon 

For  fowing  of  fitches,  of  beans,  and  of  peafon.  Duffer. 
Fi'tchat.  \n.fi  [  fijjau,  French  \  fiffe,  Dutch.]  A  {linking 
Fi'tchew.  j  little  behft,  that  robs  the  henrooit  and  warren. 

Skinner 
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thinner  calls  him  the  Jlinking  ferret ;  but  he  Is  much  larger, 
tit  leaft  as  fome  provinces  diltinguifh  them,  in  which  the  pole¬ 
cat  is  termed  a  fit  chat,  and  the  Jlinking  ferret  a  float. 

'Tis  fuch  another  fitchew  !  marry,  a  perfum’d  one : 

What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me?  Shakefpcare. 
The  fitchat,  the  fulimart,  and  the  like  creatures,  live  upon 
the  face  and  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Waltons  Angler. 

Fi'tful.  adj.  [fit  and  full.]  Varied  by  paroxyfms  ;  difor- 
dered  by  change  of  maladies. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 

After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  fleeps  well.  Shakcfp.  Macbeth. 

F i'tly.  adv.  [from fit.'] 

1.  Properly  ;  juftly  ;  reafonably. 

Mutinous  parts 

That  envied  his  receit,  even  fo  moft  fitly 
As  you  malign  our  fenators.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

Where  a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part,  if  he  have  not 
a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  ftage.  Bacon ,  Ejjay  28. 

I  cannot fitlier  compare  marriage  than  to  a  lottery;  for,  in 
both,  he  that  ventures  may  fucceed,  and  may  mifs ;  and  if 
he  draw  a  prize,  he  hath  a  rich  return  of  his  venture :  but 
in  both  lotteries  there  lie  pretty  ftore  of  blanks  for  every 
prize.  Boyle. 

The  whole  of  our  duty  may  be  exprefled  moft  fitly  by  de¬ 
parting  from  evil.  Tillotfns  Sermons. 

An  animal,  in  order  to  be  moveable,  muft  be  flexible  ;  and 
therefore  is  fitly  made  of  feparate  and  frnall  folid  parts,  replete 
with  proper  fluids.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Commodioufly ;  meetly. 

To  take  a  latitude, 

Sun  or  ftars  are  fitliefl  view’d 

At  their  brightefl  ;  but  to  conclude 

Of  longitudes,  what  other  way  have  we 

But  to  mark  when,  and  where  the  dark  eclipfes  be.  Donne. 

Fi'tness.  n. f  [from fit. ] 

1.  Propriety;  meetnefs;  juftnefs;  reafonablenefs. 

In  things  the  fitnefs  whereof  is  not  of  itfelf  apparent,  nor 
eafy  to  be  made  fufhciently  manifeft  unto  all,  yet  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  antiquity,  concurring  with  that  which  is  received, 
may  induce  them  to  think  it  nof  unfit.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  7. 

The  queen  being  abfent,  ’tis  a  needful  fitnefs 
That  we  adjourn  this  court.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIII. 

Wer’t  my  fitnefs 

To  let  thefe  hands  obey  my  boiling  blood, 

They’re  apt  enough  to  diflocate  and  tear 

Thy  flefh  and  bones.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

2.  Convenience  ;  commodity ;  the  ftate  of  being  fit. 

Nor  time  nor  place 

Did  then  cohere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both  : 

They’ve  made  themfelves,  and  that  their  fitnefs  now 
Does  unmake  you.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

Fi't  ment.  n.f.  [from  fit  ]  Something  adapted  to  a  particular 
purpofe. 

Poor  befeeming:  ’twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpofe  I  then  follow’d.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymbcline. 

Fi'tter.  n.  f.  [from fit.] 

1.  The  perfon  or  thing  that  confers  fitnefs  for  any  thing. 

Sowing  the  fandy  gravelly  land  in  Devonfhire  and  Cornwal 
with  French  furze-feed,  they  reckon  a  great  improver  of  their 
land,  and  a  fitter  of  it  for  corn.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

2.  [from  fetta,  Italian  :  fetzen,  German.]  A  frnall  piece  :  as,  to 
cut  into  fitters.  Skinner. 

Fitz.  n.f.  [Norman,  from  fils,  a  fon,  Fr.]  A  fon.  Only 
ufed  in  law  and  genealogy  :  as  Fitzherbcrt ,  the  fon  of  Herbert; 
Fitzthomas ,  the  fon  of  Thomas;  Fitzroy ,  the  fon  of  the  king. 
It  is  commonly  ufed  of  illegitimate  children. 

FIVE.  adj.  [pip,  Saxcn.]  Four  and  one;  half  of  ten. 

And  five  of  them  were  wife,  and  five  were  foolifh.  Mat. 
No  perfon,  no  incident,  but  muft  be  of  ufe  to  carry  on 
the  main  defign  :  all  things  elfe  are  like  fix  fingers  to  the 
hand,  when  nature,  which  is  fuperfluous  in  nothing,  can  do 
her  work  with  five.  'Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy. 

Five  herds,  five  bleating  flocks,  his  paftures  fill’d  ; 

His  lands  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  till’d.  Dr, den’s  Ain. 
Our  Britifh  youth  lol’e  their  figure  by  that  time  they  are 
five  and  twenty.  Addifon's  Guardian ,  N°.  in. 

Fivelf/AVeD  Grafs,  n.f.  Cinquefoil;  a  fpecies  of  clover. 

Fives,  n.f. 

1.  A  kind  of  play  with  a  bowl. 

2.  A  difeafe  of  horfes. 

His  horfe  fped  with  fpavins  rayed  with  the  yellows,  paft 
cure  of  the  fives,  and  ftark  fpoiled  with  the  flaggers.  Shakefp. 

To  FIX.  v.  a.  [fixer,  French  ;  fixus,  Latin.] 

1.  To  make  faft,  firm,  or  flable. 

Hell  heard  the  unfufrerable  noife,  hell  faw 
Heav’n  ruining  from  heav’n,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted,  but  that  fate  had  fix’d  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  faft  had  bound.  Milt.  P.  L. 

2.  T  o  fettle;  to  eftablilh  invariably. 

Brightefl  feraph  !  tell 
In  which  of  all  thefe  orbs  hath  man 
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His  fixed  feat,  or  fixed  feat  hath  none, 

But  all  thefe  fhining  orbs  his  choice  to  dwell  1  Milt.  P.  L. 
One  loves  fixed  laws,  and  the  other  arbitrary  power.  Temple. 
When  cuftom  hath  fixed  his  eating  to  certain  ftated  periods, 
hisftomach  will  expedd  victuals  at  the  ufual  hour.  Locke. 

3.  To  diredt  without  variation. 

Why  are  thine  eyes  fixt  to  the  fullen  earth, 

Gazing  at  that  which  feems  to  dim  thy  fight  !  Shak.  H.  VI. 

Thus  while  the  Trojan  prince  employs  his  eyes, 

Fir’d  on  the  walls  with  wonder  and  furprize.  Dryden’s  An. 

4.  To  deprive  of  volatility. 

We  pronounce  concerning  gold,  that  it  is  fixed.  Locke. 

5.  To  pierce;  to  transfix.  A  fen fe  purely  Latin. 

While  from  the  raging  fword  he  vainly  flies, 

A  bow  of  flee!  fhall  Jix  his  trembling  thighs.  Sandys. 

6.  To  withold  from  motion. 

To  Fix.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fettle  the  opinion  ;  to  determine  the  refolution. 

If  we  would  be  happy,  we  muft  fix  upon  fome  foundation 
that  can  never  deceive  us.  L’ EJlrange. 

He  made  himfelf  their  prey, 

T’  impofe  on  their  belief  and  Troy  betray; 

Fix’d  on  his  aim,  and  obftinately  bent 

To  die  undaunted,  or  to  circumvent.  Dryden’s  An. 

Here  hope  began  to  dawn  ;  refolv’d  to  try,  ~i 

She  fix’d  on  this  her  utmoft  remedy,  > 

Death  was  behind  ;  but  hard  it  was  to  die.  Dryden.  j 
In  moft  bodies,  not  propagated  by  feed,  it  is  the  colour  we 
muft  fix  on,  and  are  moft  led  by.  Locke. 

2.  'Fo  reft  ;  to  ceafe  to  wander. 

Your  kindnefs  banifhes  your  fear, 

Refolv’d  to  fix  for  ever  here.  Waller. 

3.  To  lofe  volatility,  fo  as  to  be  malleable. 

In  the  midft  of  molten  lead,  when  it  beginneth  to  congeal, 
make  a  little  dent,  and  put  quickfilver,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
linen,  in  that  hole,  and  the  quickfilver  will  fix  and  run  no 
more,  and  endure  the  hammer.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

FIXATION,  n.f  [French.] 

1 .  Stability ;  firmnefs  ;  fteadinefs. 

Your  fixation  in  matters  of  religion  will  not  be  more  necef- 
fary  for  your  foul’s  than  your  kingdom’s  peace.  King  Charles. 

2.  Refidence  in  a  certain  place. 

To  light,  created  in  the  firft  day,  God  gave  no  proper  place 
or  fixation.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

3.  Confinement ;  forbearance  of  excurfion. 

They  are  fubjedt  to  errors  from  a  narrownefs  of  foul,  a 
fixation  and  confinement  of  thought  to  a  few  objedls.  Watts. 

4.  Want  of  volatility;  deftrudfion  of  volatility. 

LTpon  the  compound  body  three  things  are  chiefly  to  be  ob- 
ferved  ;  the  colour,  the  fragility  or  pliantnefs,  and  the  volati¬ 
lity  or  fixation ,  compared  with  the  Ample  bodies.  Bacon. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  make  gold  «  f  other  metals  lefs  pon¬ 
derous  and  lefs  maieriate,  than,!'.'#  versa,  to  make  filver  of  lead 
or  quickfilver,  both  which  are  more  ponderous  than  filver;  fo 
that  they  need  rather  a  degree  of  fixation  than  any  conden- 
fation.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

5.  Redudfion  from  fluidity  to  firmnefs. 

Salt  diftblved,  upon  2 fixation  returns  to  its  affedled  cubes. 

Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  7. 

FFxedly.  adv.  [from  fixed.]  Certainly;  firmly;  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fettled  and  eltablilhed. 

If  we  pretend  that  the  diftindlion  of  fpecies,  or  forts,  is 
fixedly  eftablilhed  by  the  real  and  fecret  conftitutions  of 
things.  Locke. 

Fi'xedness.  n.f.  [from fixed.] 

1.  Stability  ;  firmnefs. 

2.  Want  or  lofs  of  volatility. 

Fixednef,  or  a  power  to  remain  in  the  fire  unconfirmed,  is 
an  idea  that  always  accompanies  our  complex  idea  fignified 
by  the  word  gold.  Locke. 

3.  Solidity  ;  coherence  of  parts. 

All  matter  is  either  fluid  or  folid,  to  comprehend  all  the 
middle  degrees  between  extreme  fixednefs  and  coherency,  and 
the  moft  rapid  inteftine  motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies. 

Eently's  Sermons. 

4.  Steadinefs;  fettled  opinion  or  refolution. 

A  fixednejs  in  religion  will  not  give  my  confidence  leave  to 
confent  to  innovations.  King  Charles. 

Fixi'diTy.  n  f  [trom  fixed.]  Coherence  of  parts,  oppofed  to 
volatility.  A  word  of  Boyle. 

Bodies  mingled  by  the  fire  are  differing  as  to  fixidity  and 
volatility,  and  yet  are  fo  combined  by  the  firft  operation  of  the 
fire,  that  itfelf  does  fcarce  afterwards  feparate  them.  Boyle. 

Fi'xity.  n.f.  [  fi:  it'c,  French.]  Coherence  of  parts,  oppofed 
to  volatility. 

And  are  not  the  fun  and  fixed  ftars  great  earths  vehemently 
hot,  whofe  heat  is  conferved  by  the  greatneis  of  the  bodies, 
and  the  mutual  adlion  and  reaction  between  them,  and  the 
light  which  they  emit,  and  whofe  parts  are  kept  from  fuming 
away,  not  only  by  their  fixity ,  but  alfo  by  the  vaft  weight  and 
denfity  of  the  atmofpheres  incumbent  upon  them  ?  Newt.  Opt. 
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Figure,  n.f.  [from fix.] 
iv  Pofition. 

The  f.xurc  of  her  eye  hath  motion  in’t, 

As  we  were  mock'd  with  art.  Shakefp.  Winter  i  Tale. 

2.  Stable  preffure. 

The  firm  fixure  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion 
to  thy  gait.  Shakef.  Merry  l Fives  of  Wmdjor. 

3.  Firmnefs ;  Aable  Rate. 

Frights,  changes,  horrours, 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  Rates 
Quite  from  their  fixure.  Sbakefpeare’s  Trail,  and  Creffda . 
Fi'zgig.  n.f  A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon  with  which  feamen 
flrike  fifli. 

Fla'bby.  adj.  [ flaccidus ,  Latin.]  Soft;  not  firm;  eafily 
fhaking  or  yielding  to  the  touch. 

Palenefs,  a  weak  pulfe,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  fabby 
and  black  flefia,  are  fymptoms  of  weak  fibres.  Arbutbnot. 
Pulls  out  the  rags  contriv’d  to  prop 
Her  flabby  dugs,  and  down  they  drop.  Swift. 

Fla'bii.e.  adj.  [flabilis,  Latin.]  Blown  about  by  the  wind; 

fubjed  to  be  blown.  Diet. 

FLA'CCID.  adj.  [  flaccidus  $  Latin]  Weak;  limber;  not 
Riff;  lax;  not  ten fe. 

The  bowing  and  inclining  the  head  is  found  in  the  great 
flower  of  the  fun:  the  caufe  I  take  to  be.  is,  that  the  part 
againfi  which  the  fun  beateth  waxeth  more  faint  and  flaccid  in 
the  Ralk,  and  thereby  lefs  able  to  fupport  the  flower.  Bacon. 

They  whofe  mufcles  are  weak  or  flaccid ,  are  unapt  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  letter  r.  Holder  s  Elements  of  Speech. 

The  furgeon  ought  to  vary  the  diet  as  he  finds  the  fibres 
are  too  flaccid  and  produce  fungufes,  or  as  they  harden  and 
produce  callofities.  Arbutbnot  on  Diet. 

Flacci'dity.  n.f  from  flaccid.']  Laxity;  limbernefs ;  want 
of  tenfion  ;  want  of  Aiffnefs. 

There  is  neither  fluxion  nor  pain,  but  flaccidity  joined  with 
infallibility.  IVijemuns  Surgery. 

To  FLAG.  v.  n.  [  flagger  en,  Dutch  ;  pleo^an,  Saxon,  to  fly.] 

1.  To  hang  loofe  without  Aiffnefs  or  tenfion* 

Beds  of  cotton  wool  hung  up  between  two  trees,  not  far 
from  the  ground;  in  the  which,  flagging  down  in  the  middle, 
men,  wives  and  children  lie  together.  .  Abbot. 

The  jades 

That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  nighty 
Who  with  their  drowfy,  flow,  and  flagging  wings 
Clip  dead  men’s  graves.  ;  Sbakefpeare’s  Henry  VI. 

It  keeps  thofe  flender  aerial  bodies  feparated  and  Aretched 
out,  which  otherwife,  by  reafon  of  their  flexiblenefs  and 
Weight,  would  flag  or  curl.  Boyle’s  Spring  of  the  Air. 

Like  a  fiery  meteor  funk  the  fun. 

The  promife  of  a  Aorm;  the  Ihifting  gales 

Forfake  by  fits,  and  fill  the  flagging  fails.  Dryden. 

2.  To  grow  fpiritlefs  or  dejeded. 

My  flagging  foul  flies  under  her  own  pitch. 

Like  fowl  in  air  too  damp,  and  lags  along 
As  if  fhe  were  a  body  in  a  body  : 

My  fenfes  too  are  dull  and  Aupify’d, 

Their  edge  rebated  :  fure  fome  ill  approaches.  Dryd.  D.  Seb. 
The  pleafures  of  the  town  begin  to  flag  and  grow  languid, 
oivino-  way  daily  to  cruel  inroads  from  the  fplcen.  Swift. 

3.  &To  grow  feeble ;  to  lofe  vigour. 

Juice  in  language  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  blood  ;  for  if  the 
words  be  but  becoming  and  fignifying,  and  the  fenfe  gentle, 
there  is  juice  :  but  where  that  wanteth,  the  language  is  thin, 
flanging,  poor,  Aarved,  fcarce  covering  the  bone,  and  fliews 
like  Rones  in  a  fack :  fome  men,  to  avoid  redundancy,  run 
into  that;  and  while  they  Rrive  to  hinder  ill  blood  or  juice, 
they  lofe  their  good.  Ben.  Johnforis  Dif  overies : 

His  Aomach  will  exped  viduals  at  the  ufual  hour,  and  grow 
peevifli  if  he  pafles  it;  either  fretting  itfelf  into  a  troublefome 
excels,  or  flagging  into  a  downright  want  o!  appetite.  Locke. 

There  muff  be° a  noble  train  of  adions  to  preferve  his  fame 
in  life  and  motion  ;  for,  when  it  is  once  at  a  Rand,  it  naturally 
flags  and  Ianguifltes.  Addifn’s  Spectator,  N°.  256. 

If  on  fublirher  wings  of  love  and  praife, 

My  love  above  the  Aarry  vault  I  raife. 

Lur’d  by  fome  vain  conceit  of  pride  or  luff, 

\  flag,  I  drop,  and  flutter  in  the  duR.  Arbutbnot. 

He  fees  a  fpirit  hath  been  raifed  againR  him,  and  he  only 
watches  ’till  it  begins  to  flag:  he  goes  about  watching  when 
to  devour  us.  <Swift. 

To  Flag.  v.  a. 

*.  To  let  fail  ;  to  fufler  to  droop. 

Take  heed,  my  dear,  youth  flies  apace; 

As  well  as  Cupid,  I  ime  is  blind  : 

Soon  muff  thofe  glories  qf  thy  face 
The  fate  of  vulgar  beauty  find  : 

The  thoufand  loves,  that  arm  thy  potent  eye,  _ 

MuR  drop  their  quivers,  flag  their  wings,  and  die.  Pnor. 
2.  [From  flag,  a  fpecies  of  Rone.]  I  o  lay  with  broad  Rone. 
The  Tides  and  floor  are  all  flagged  with  excellent  marble.  Sandy  s. 
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A  white  fiorie  ufed  for  flagging  floors.  If 'cod  1  ard  on  f 'off Is. 
Flag.  n.J.  [from  the  vert).] 

1.  A  water  plant  with  a  broad  bladed  leaf  anu  yellow  flower,  fa 
called  from  its  motion  in  the  wind. 

She  took  an  ark  of  bulruflies;  and  laid  it  in  the  flags  by  the 
river’s  brink  Ex.  ii  3. 

Can  bulruflies  but  by  the  river  grow  ? 

Can  flags  there  flourifli  where  iio  waters  flow.  Sandy!. 
There  be- divers  fiflies  that  caR  their  fpawn  cm  flags  or 
Rones.  IValton  s  Angler. 

Cut  flag  roots,  and  the  roots  of  other  weeds.  Alortimer. 

7.  The  colours  or  enfign  of  a  fhip  or  land  forces,  by  which 
fignals  are  made  at  fea,  or  regiments  are  diflinguifhed  in  the 
field. 

Thcfe  flags  of  France  that  ate  advanced  here, 

Before  the  eye  and  profped  of  your  town, 

Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement.  Shak.  K.f  hn. 
He  hangs  otlt  as  many  flags  as  he  del'cryeth  veffels;  fquare, 
if  (hips;  if  gallies,  pendants.  Sandys’s  Travels. 

Let  him  be  girt 

With  all  the  arifly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  footy  fla&  of  Acheron, 

Harpies  and  hydras,  or  all  the  monRrous  forms 
’Fwixt  Africa  and  Inde,  I’ll  find  him  out. 

And  force  him  to  reflore  his  piirchafe  back. 

Or  drag  him  by  the  curls  to  a  foul  death.  Milton. 

The  French  and  Spaniard,  when  your  flags  appear. 

Forget  their  hatred,  and  confent  to  fear.  Waller. 

The  interpretation  of  that  article  about  the  flag  is  aground 
at  pleafure  for  opening  a  war.  Temple. 

In  cither’s  flag  the  golden  ferpents  bear, 

Eredingcrefls  alike,  like  volumes  rear, 

And  mingle  friendly  biflings  in  the  air.  Dryden’ s  Aurengz. 

Then  they,  whofe  mothers,  frantick  with  their  fear,  f 
In  woods  and  wilds  the  flags  of  Bacchus  bear,  C 

And  lead  his  dances  with  difhevell’d  hair.  Dryden.’ s  AEn  j 
3.  A  fpecies  of  Rone  ufed  for  fmooth  pavements,  [flaebe,  old 
French  J 

Part  of  two  flags  Rriated,  but  deeper  on  one  fide  than  the 
other.  Woodward  on  Eojflls. 

FlagRone  will  not  fplit*  as  flate  does,  beihg  found  formed 
into  flags,  or  thin  plates,  which  are  no  other  than  fo  many 
Rrata.  Woodward’ s  Alet.  Fcffl. 

Flag-broom,  n.f.  [  from  flag  and  broom  ]  A  broom  for 
fweeping  flags  or  pavements,  commonly  made  of  birch-twigs, 
or  of  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  palm,  imported  from  Spain. 
Flag-officer,  n.f.  [ flag  and  offleer. ]  A  commander  of  a 
fquadron. 

Pier  grandfather  was  a  flag-officer.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

Flag-ship.  n.f.  [flag  and  flip.]  The  fhip  in  which  the 
commander  of  a  fleet  is. 

Flag-worm.  n.f.  [flag  and  worm.]  A  grub  bred  in  watry 
places  among  flags  or  fedge. 

He  will  in  the  three  hot  months  bite  at  a  flag-worm ,  or 
a  green  gentle.  Walton’s  Angler. 

Fla'gelet.  n  f.  [flageolet,  French.]  A  fmall  flute;  a  fmall 
inRrument  of  wind  mufick. 

Play  us  a  leffon  on  your flagelet.  Adore’ s  Divine  Dialogues. 

Fl  agella'tion.  n.f.  [from  flagella,  Latin  ]  The  ufe  of  the 
fcourge* 

By  Bridewell  all  defeend. 

As  morning  pray’r  and  flagellation  end.  Garth’s  Difpenf. 
Fla'gginess.  n.f  [from flaggy.]  Laxity;  limbernefs;  want 
of  tenfion. 

Fla'ggy.  adj.  [from flag.] 

1.  Weak;  lax;  limber;  not  Riff;  not  tehfe. 

His  flaggy  wing's,  when  forth  he  did  difplay, 

Were  like  two  fails,  in  which  the  hollow  wind 
Is  gather’d  full,  and  worketh  fpeedy  way.  Fairy  fjhteen,  b.  i. 

That  balking  in  the  fun  thy  bees  may  lye, 

And  refling  there,  their  flaggy  pinions  dry.  Dryden  s  Virgil. 

2.  Weak  in  tafle;  infipid. 

Graft  an  apple-cion  upon  the  Rock  of  a  colewort,  and  it 
will  bear  a  great  flaggy  apple.  Bacon’s  Natural.  Hi/lory. 

FLAGITIOUS,  adj.  [from  flagithis,  Latin.]  Wicked;  vil¬ 
lainous  ;  atrocious. 

No  villany  or  flagitious  adion  was  ever  yet  committed,  but, 
upon  a  due  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  it,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  lye  was  firfl  Or  laR  the  priricipa!  engine  to  effed  it.  South. 

There’s  no  working  upon  a  flagitious  and  perverfe  nature  by 
kindnefs  and  difeipline.  L’Efllrange. 

Firfl,  thofe  flagitious  times. 

Pregnant  with  unknown  crimes, 

Confpire  to  violate  the  nuptial  bed.  Rofcommon. 

Perjury  is  a  crime  of  fo  flagitious  a  nature,  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  avoiding  every  approach  towards  it.  Addifon. 
But  if  in  noble  minds  fome  dregs  remain, 

Not  yet  purg’d  oft7,  of  fpleen  and  four  difdain, 

Difcharge  that  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes, 

Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  thefe  flagitious  times.  p0pe% 

9  G  Flagi'tiqusness. 
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FLag  iTiOUSNEss.  n.f.  [froth  flagitious.]  Wickednefs ;  vii- 

lany. 

Fla^conl  n.f.  [fllaccecl,  Welfh  5  plaxe,  Saxon  ;  flafke,  Danifli ; 
flacon,  French;  flajcy  Italian  ;  flafco^  Spanifh.]  A  vefiel  of 
drink  with  a  narrow  mo'uth. 

A  mad  rogue  !  he  pour’d  a  flagon  of  Rhcnifh  on  my  head 
onte.  Shakefpeare’s  Hamlet. 

More  had  fent  him  by  a  fuitor  in  Chancery  two  filvcr 
flagons  Bacon  s  Apophth. 

Did  they  coin  pifpots,  bowls,  and  flagons 
Int’  officers  of  horfe  and  dragoons  ?  ttudibras ;  p.  i.  cant.  2. 

His  xrufky  flagon,  full  of  potent  juice. 

Was  hanging  by,  worn  thin  with  age  and  ufe.  Rofconvr.on. 

„One  flagon  walks  the  round,  that  none  fhould  think 
T  hey  either  change,  or  flint  him  of  his  drink.  Dryd.Juv. 

Fla'grakcy.  n.f.  [ flagrantia ,  Latin.]  Burning;  heat; 
fire. 

Luft  caufeth  a flagrancy  in  the  eyes,  as  the  fight  and  the 
touch  are  the  things  delired,  and  therefore  the  fpirits  refort  to 
thofe  parts.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiflory. 

Fla'grant.  adj.  [  flagrans ,  Latin.] 

1.  Ardent;  burning;  eager. 

A  thing  which  filleth  the  mind  with  comfort  and  heavenly 
delight,  ftirreth  up  flagrant  defires  and  affedtions,  correfpon- 
dent  unto  that  which  the  Words  contain.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  J'.  39. 

2.  Glowing ;  flufhed. 

See  Sapho,  at  her  toilet’s  greafy  tafk, 

And  \ffviuvgflagrant  to  an  evening  mafk  : 

So  morning  infecls,  that  in  muck  begun. 

Shine,  buz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  fetting  fun.  Pope's  Epiflles. 
Red ;  imprinted  red. 

Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandon’d  pack. 

The  beadle’s  lafh  flill  flagrant  on  their  back.  Prior. 

4.  Notorious;  flaming. 

When  fraud  is  great,  it  furnifhes  weapons  to  defend  itfelf ; 
and  at  worft,  if  the  crimes  be  fo  flagrant  that  a  man  is  laid 
afide  out  of  perfect  fliame,  he  retires  loaded  with  the  fpoils  of 
the  nation.  Swift. 

With  equal  poize  let  fteddy  juftice  fway, 

And  flagrant  crimes  with  certain  vengeance  pay ;  C 

But,  ’till  the  proofs  are  clear,  the  ftroke  delay.  Smith.  3 

Flacra'tion.  n.f  [ flagro ,  Latin.]  Burning.  Did}. 

Fla'gstaff.  n.f.  [flag  and faff.]  The  flaff  on  which  the 
flag  is  fixed. 

The  duke,  lefs  numerous,  buMn  courage  more. 

On  wings  of  all  the  winds  to  coiTOat  flies  : 

His  murdering  guns  a  loud  defiance  roar. 

And  bloody  crofles  on  his  fiagflafl's  rife.  Dr  yd.  Ann.  Udiral. 

Flail,  n.f.  [ flagellum,  Latin ;  flegel,  German.]  The  inftru- 
ment  with  which  grain  is  beaten  out  of  the  ear. 

Our  foldiers,  like  the  night  owl’s  lazy  flight, 

Or  like  a  lazy  threfher  with  a  flail , 

Fell  gently  down  as  if  they  ftruck  their  friends.  Sh.  H.  VI. 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpfe  of  morn. 

His  fhadowy  flail  hath  threfh’d  the  corn, 

That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end, 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar-fend.  Milton. 

In  this  pile  fhould  reign  a  mighty  prince. 

Born  for  a  fcourge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  fenfe.  Dryden. 

The  dextrous  handling  of  the  flail ,  or  the  plough,  and 
being  good  workmen  with  thefe  tools,  did  not  hinder  Gideon’s 
and  Cincinnatus’s  fkill  in  arms,  nor  make  them  lefs  able  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  government.  Locke. 

The  threfher.  Duck,  could  o’er  the  queen  prevail ; 

The  proverb  fays,  no  fence  againft  a  flail.  Swift. 

FLAKE,  n.f.  [ floccus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  appears  loofely  held  together,  like  a  flock  of 
wool. 

O  crimfon  circles,  like  red  flakes  in  the  element,  when  the 
weather  is  hotteft.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

And  from  his  wide  devouring  oven  fent 
A  flake  of  fire,  that  flufhing  in  his  beard, 

Him  all  amaz’d,  and  almoft  made  affear’d.  Fairy  Queen. 
The  earth  is  fometimes  covered  with  fnow  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  made  up  only  of  little  flakes  or  pieces  of  ice.  Burn. 

Small  drops  of  a  milling  rain,  descending  through  a  freezing 
air,  do  each  of  them  fhoot  into  one  of  thofe  figured  icicles  ; 
Which,  being  ruffled  by  the  wind,  in  their  fall  are  broken,  and 
cluftered  together  into  fmall  parcels,  which  we  call  flakes  of 
fnow.  Grew' s  Cofmolog.  Sacr.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Upon  throwing  in  a  ftone  the  water  boils  fora  confiderable 
time,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  feen  little  flakes  of  feurf  rifing 
up.  Add  if  on  on  Italy. 

1.  A  flratum  ;  layer;  lamina. 

The  flakes  of  his  tough  fiefh  fo  firmly  bound, 

As  not  to  be  divorced  by  a  wound.  Sandys. 

A  labourer  in  his  left  hand  holding  the  head  of  the  center- 
pin,  and  with  his  right  drawing  about  the  beam  and  teeth, 
which  cut  and  tore  away  great  flakes  of  the  metal,  ’till  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  perfect  form  the  teeth  would  make.  Moxon. 

To  Flake.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  form  in  flakes  or  bo¬ 
dies  loofely  conne&cd: 


From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 

Mold  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  fnow.  Pope's  Odyff. 
Fla'ky.  adj.  [fxomflah.] 

I.  Loofely  hanging  together. 

The  filent  hour  fleals  on. 

And  flaky  darknefs  breaks  within  the  Eafl.  Shake/.  Rich.  III. 

The  trumpet  roars,  \ongflaky  flames  expire. 

With  fparks  that  feem  to  fet  the  world  on  fire.  Pope. 

Hence,  when  the  fnows  in  Vv  inter  ceafe  to  weep, 

And  undiflolv’d  their flaky  texture  keep. 

The  banks  with  eafe  their  humble  flreams  contain, 

Which  fwell  in  Summer,  and  thofe  banks  difdain.  Blackm. 
1.  Lying  in  layers  or  ftrata  ;  broken  into  laminse. 
b  LAM.  n.f.  [A  cant  word  of  no  certain  etymology.]  A  falfo 
hood;  a  lye;  an  illufory  pretext. 

A  flam  more  fenfelefs  than  the  rog’ry 
Of  old  arufpicy  and  aug’ry.  Hudibras. ,  p.  ii.  cant.  3. 

rill  thefe  men  can  prove  the  things,  ordered  by  our  church, 
to  be  either  intriniically  unlawful  or  indecent,  all  pretences  or 
pleas  of  confidence  to  the  contrary  are  nothing  but  cant  and 
cheat,  flam  and  delufion.  gcutFs  permcnu 

What  are  moll  of  the  hiftories  of  the  world  but  lyes  ? 
Lyes  immortalized  and  configned  over  as  a  perpetual  abufe 
and  flam  upon  pofterity.  South’s  Sermons. 

Flam.  n.f.  [from  the  brench  flamme ,  a  flame.]  A  tranfient 
blaze;  a  fudden  explofion  of  flame  from  fat  or  dripping;  and 
fo  in  Scotland  transferred  to  any  thing  glozing  and  fiafhily  illu¬ 
fory.  } 

To  Flam.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  deceive  with  a  lye. 
Merely  cant.  3 

For  fo  our  ignorance  was  fiamm’d , 

To  damn  ourfelves  t’ avoid  being  damn’d.  Hudibras,  p.  iii. 
God  is  not  to  bt  flammed  off  with  lyes,  who  knows  ex- 
aftly  what  thou  can’ft  do,  and  what  not.  South’s  Sermons 
FLA'MBEAU.  n  f.  ,  [French.]  A  lighted  torch. 

The  king  feiz’d  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  deftroy.  Dryden 
As  the  attendants  carried  each  of  them  a  flambeau  in  their 
hands,  the  fultan,  after  having  ordered  all  the  lights  to  he  put 
out  gave  the  word  to  enter  the  houfe,  find  out  the  criminal, 

AaMF  TAeath-  t  •  .  JM/on’s  Guardian. 

r  .LAME.  n.f  [  flamma,  Latin ;  flamme ,  French] 

1 .  Light  emitted  from  fire. 

Is  not. fla?ne  a  vapour,  fume,  or  exhalation  heated  red  hot 
that  is,  fo  hot  as  to  fhine  ?  For  bodies  do  not  flame  without 
emitting  a  copious  fume,  and  this  fume  burns  in  xht  flame. 

TTTi  „  n  ,  *  .  .  Newton’s  Opt. 

VV  hat  flame ,  what  lightning  e  er 

So  quick  an  adive  force  did  bear  1  Cowley 

2 .  F ire. 

Jove,  Prometheus’  theft  allow  ; 

Th t flames  he  once  ftole  from  thee,  grant  him  now.  Cowley: 

3.  Ardour  of  temper  or  imagination;  brightnefs  of  fancy;  vi¬ 
gour  of  thought.  J 

Of  all  our  elder  plays. 

This  and  Philafter  have  the  loudefl  fame  ; 

Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  the’ir flame  : 

In  both  our  Englifli  genius  is  expreft, 

Lofty  and  bold,  but  negligently  dreft.  Trailer' 

4*  Ardour  of  inclination. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  kindred  arts  we  came 

J.  Paffi'otof'love6™'31’  minSlin£/'™  wi thfaml.  Pop,. 

My  heart’s  on  flame ,  and  does  like  fire 
To  her  afpire.  C  l 

Come  arm’d  in  flames  \  for  I  would  prove 
All  the  extremities  of  love.  Cowlc  • 

No  warning  of  th’  approaching  flame  y 
Swiftly  like  fudden  death  it  came:"' 

I  lov’d  the  moment  I  beheld.  7/ 

To  Flame,  v.n.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1.  To  fhine  as  fire;  to  burn  with  emifflon  of  light. 

Can  you  think  to  blowout  the  intended  fire  your  city  is 
ready  to  flame  in,  with  fuch  weak  breath  as  this  ?  She Iff, 

He  fell  flaming  through  th’  ethereal  fky  '  fP’ 

To  bottomlefs  perdition.  ' 

Hell  all  around  Mltm- 

AS  °ne  great  furnac ? fam'd.  m 

2.  lo  lhine  like  flame. 

_  Behold  it  like  an  ample  curtain  fpread. 

Now  ftreak’d  and  glowing  with  the  morning  red: 

Anon  at  noon  in  flaming  yellow  brio-ht. 

And  chufing  fable  for  the  peaceful  night.  Prior 

3.  J  o  break  out  in  violence  of  paflion. 

bLAMECoTouRED.  adj.  [flame  and  colour.]  Of  a  bright  vpf 
low  colour.  o 

’  I  is  flrong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in  flamecolourcd 

flockmgs.  Sbakefpeare’s  Twelfth  Night. 

Augufl  fhall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  man  of  a  fierce  and 
cholerick  afpeefl,  in  a  p.amecdourcd  garment. 

FLA' MEN.  n.f.  [Latin.]  A  prieft;  one  that  officiatesTn 
folcmn  offices. 

^  Then  flrft  th z  f amen  tailed  living  food  ; 

Next  lus  grim  idol  fmear’d  wilh  human  blood.  p0p(_ 

Fjl  uima'i  ion. 
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F:  amma'tiok.  n.f.  [fammatio,  Latin.]  The  ad  cf  felting 
on  flame. 

u  hite  or  cryftalline  arfenick,  being  artificial,  and  fublimed 
with  fait,  will  not  endure  /lamination.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 

Flammab/litv.  n  f  [flanrna,  Latin.]  The  quality  of  ad-  • 
mining  to  be  fet  on  fire. 

In  the  fulphur  of  bodies  torrified,  that  is,  the  oily,  fat  and 
unefuous  parts,  confift  the  principles  of  flammability.  Brown. 

Fla'mmeous.  ad;.  [ flammeus ,  Latin  ]  Confiding  of  flame ; 
referphling  flame. 

This  flam  meow  light  is  not  over  all  the  body.  Brown. 

Flamm/ferovs.  adj.  [ fiammfer ,  Lat.]  Bringing  flame.  Died. 

Flammi'vomous.  adj.  [ flatnma  and  vomo,  Latin.]  Vomiting 
out  flame.  £)/#. 

Fla'my.  adj.  [from  flame.] 

1.  Inflamed}  burning;  flaming. 

My  thoughts  imprifon’d  in  my  fecret  woes, 

With  flamy  breaths  do  ifl'ue  oft  in  found.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  flame. 

I  he  vital  fpirits  of  living  creatures  are  a  fubftance  com¬ 
pounded  of  an  airy  and  flamy  matter;  and  though  air  and 
flame,  being  free,  will  not  well  mingle,  yet  bound  in  by  a 
body  they'  will.  'Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory. 

FLANK,  n.f.  [ done ,  French,  according  to  Menage ,  from 
Xccyuv  ;  more  probably  from  lat  us,  Latin.] 

1.  1  hat  part  of  the  fide  of  a  quadruped  near  the  hinder  thigh. 

1  he  belly  {hall  be  eminent  by  fhadowing  the  flank.  Peach. 

2.  [In  men  ]  I  he  lateral  part  of  the  lower  belly. 

He  laid,  and,  pois’d  in  air,  the  jav’lin  lent: 

Through  Paris  fhield  the  forceful  weapon  went, 

His  corfiet  pierces,  and  his  garment  rends, 

And  glancing  downward  near  his  flank  defeends.  Pope. 

3.  The  fide  of  any'  army  or  fleet. 

Great  ordnance  and  fmall  fhot  thundered  and  Ihowered 
upon  our  men  from  the  rampier  in  front,  and  from  the  gallies 
that  lay  at  fea  in  flank.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

The  other  half  of  the  battle,  and  the  whole  flank  of  the 
rear,  was  clofed  by  the  carriages.  Hayward. 

Gray  was  appointed  to  ftand  on  the  left  fide,  in  fuch  fort 
as  he  might  take  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  Hayward. 

To  right  and  left  the  front 

Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retir’d.  Milton' s  Para  dife  Lofl. 

4.  [In  fortification.]  That  part  of  the  baftion  which  reaches 

from  the  curtain  to  the  face,  and  defends  the  oppofite  face, 
the  flank  and  the  curtain.  Harris. 

To  Flank,  v.  a. 

1 .  To  attack  the  fide  of  a  battalion  or  fleet. 

2.  To  be  polled  fo  as  to  overlook  or  command  any  pafs  on  the 
fide  ;  to  be  on  the  fide. 

With  fates  averfe,  againft  their  kvg’s  command. 

Arm’d  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  they  ftand. 

And  flank  the  paffage.  Dryden's  JEn. 

By  the  rich  feent  we  found  our  perfum’d  prey. 

Which,  flank'd  with  rocks,  did  clofe  in  covert  Jay.  Dry  den. 

Fla'nker.  n.f.  [fro  m.  flank.]  A  fortification  jutting  out  fo 
as  to  command  the  fide  of  a  body  marching  to  the  aflault. 

The  ’Turks,  difeouraged  with  the  lols  of  their  fellows,  and 
fore  beaten  by  theSpaniards  out  of  their  flankers,  were  enforced 
to  retire.  Knoll esk s  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

To  Fla'nker.  v.  a.  [flanquer,  French.]  To  defend  by  late¬ 
ral  fortifications. 

Fla'nnel.  n.f.  [gwlanen,  Welch,  from  gwlan,  wool,  Davies,] 

A  foft  nappy  fluff  of  wool. 

I  cannot  anfwer  the  Welch  flannel.  Shakcfpcare. 

FLAP.  n.f.  [Iceppe,  Saxon.] 

1.  Anything  that  hangs  broad  and  loofe,  faftened  only  by  one 
fide. 

There  is  a  peculiar  provifion  for  the  windpipe,  that  is,  a 
cartilaginous  flap  upon  the  opening  of  the  larinx,  which  hath 
an  open  cavity  for  the  admilfion  of  the  air.  Brown's  V ulg.  Err. 

Some  furgeons  make  a  crucial  incifion,  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  wound  will  more  eafily  heal  by  turning  down  the 
flaps.  "  '  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

2.  The  motion  of  any  thing  broad  and  loofe. 

3-  ^  difeafe  in  horfes.] 

When  a  liorfe  is  Paid  to  have  the  flaps ,  you  may  perceive  his 
lips  to  be  fvvelled  on  both  fides  of  his  mouth  ;  and  that  which 
is  in  the  blifters  is  .like  the  white  of  an  egg:  you  muft,  to 
cure  it,  cut  fome  flafhes  with  a  knife,  and  rub  it  once  with 
fait,  and  it  will  cure.  .  Farrier's  Did. 

To  Flap.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

j.  To  beat  with  a  flap,  as  flies  are  beaten. 

A  hare,  hard  put  to  it  by  an  eagle,  took  fanduary  in  a 
ditch  with  a  beetle  :  the  eagle  fiapt  oft'  the  former,  and  de¬ 
voured  the  other.  •  L' Eflrange. 

Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings. 

This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  ftinks  and  ftings.  Pope. 

2.  To  move  with  a  flap  or  noife  made  by  the  ftroke  of  any  thing 
broad..  ,  , 

Thedira  flapping  on  the  fnieid  ofTurnus,  and  fluttering  about 
his  head,  difiiearteneff  him  in  the  duel.  Dryden's  JEn.  Dedicat. 
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With  fruitlcfs  toil 
Flap  filmy  pinions  oft,  to  extricate 

H  heir  feet  in  liquid  fhackies  bound.  Phi, lips. 

’Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring ; 

And  fhnekingat  her  window  thrice 
The  raven  flapp'd  his  wing;  '  Tiekell, 

To  Flap.  v.  n. 

1;  To  ply  the  wings  with  noife. 

’Tis  common  for  a  duck  to  run  flopping  and  fluttering  away, 
as  if  maimed,  to  carry  people  from  her  young.  L'Ejirangc. 
2.  To  fall  with  flaps,  or  broad  parts  depending. 

When  fuffocating  mifts  obfeure  the  morn, 

Let  thy  worft  wig,  long  us’d  to  ftorms,  be  worn  3 
This  knows  the  powder’d  footman,  and  with  care 
Beneath  his  flapping  hat  fecures  his  hair.  Gay’s  Trivia. 
Fla'pdragqn.  n.f. 

1.  A  play  in  which  they  catch  raifins  out  of  burning  brandy, 
and,  extinguifhing  them  by  doling  the  mouth,  eat  them. 

2.  The  thing  eaten  at  flapdragon. 

He  plays  at  quoits  Veil,  and  eats  conger  and  fennel,  and 
drinks  candies  ends  for  flapdragons,  and  rides  the  wild  mare 
with  the  boys.  Sbakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii* 

To  FlaYdragon.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fwallow ;  to 
devour. 

But  to  make  an  end  of  the  {hip,  to  fee  how  the  fea  fiap~ 
dragoned  it.  Sbakefpeare' s  Winter  s  Tale . 

Fi.a'peared.  adj.  [flap  and  ear.]  Having  loofe  and  broad 
ears. 

A  whorfefon,  -beetleheaded,  flapeared  knave.  Sbakefpeare . 

To  Flare,  v.n.  [from  flederen ,  to  flutter,  Dutch,  Skinner  ; 
perhaps  accidentally  changed  from  glare.] 

1.  To  flutter  with  afplendid  fhow. 

She  (ball  be  loofe  enrob’d, 

With  ribbands  pendant  flaring'  bout  her  head.  Sbakefpeare. 

2.  To  glitter  with  tranftent  luftre. 

DoHrine  and  life,  colours  and  light,  in  one 
When  they  combine  and  mingle,  bring 
A  ftrong  regard  and  awe ;  but  fpeech  alone 
Doth  vanifh  like  a  flaring  thing, 

And  in  the  car,  not  confidence,  ring.  Herbert . 

3.  To  glitter  offenfively. 

When  the  fun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddefs,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves.  Milton . 

4.  To  be  in  too  much  light. 

I  cannot  ftay 

Flaring  in  funfhine  all  the  day.  Prior , 

FLASH,  n.f.  [(pxbfc,  Minjkew.] 

1.  Afudden,  quick,  tranfitory  blaze. 

When  the  crofs  blue  lightning  feem’d  to  open 
The  breaft  of  heav’n,  I  did  prefent  myfelf 
Ev’n  in  the  aim  and  very flajh  of  it.  Shakefp.  jful.  Cacfar. 
We  fee  a  flaflo  of  a  piece  is  feen  fooner  than  the  noife  is 
heard.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory,  N°.  2 10. 

One  with  a  flajh  begins,  and -ends  in  fmoak  ; 

The  other  out  of  fmoak  brings  glorious  light.  Rofcommon. 

And  as  AEgeon,  when  with  heaven  he  ftrove, 

Defy’d  the  forky  lightning  from  afar, 

At  fifty  mouths  his  flaming  breath  expires, 

And  flafb  for  flajh  returns,  and  fires  for  fires.  Dryd.  /En. 

2.  Sudden  burft  of  wit  or  merriment. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  youf  fongs  ? 
your  flajhes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  fet  the  table  in 
a  roar  ?  Sbakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

Wicked  men  prefer  the  light  flajhes  of  a  wanton  mirth, 
which  for  a  while  fufpend  reflection,  and  hide  the  finner  from 
himfelf,  to  fuch  difeourfes  as  awaken  confidence.  Rogers. 

3.  A  fhort  tranfient  ftate. 

The  Perfians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flajh .  Bacon. 

4.  A  body  of  water  driven  by  violence. 

To  Flash,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  glitter  with  a  quick  and  tranfient  flame. 

This  fait  powdered,  and  put  into  a  crucible,  was,  by  the 
injection  of  well  kindled  charcoal,  made  to  flajh  divers  times 
almoft  like  melted  nitre.  Boyle-. 

2.  To  burft  out  into  any  kind  of  violence. 

By  day  and  night  he  Wrongs  me ;  ev’ry  bout 
He  flajoes  into  one  grofs  crime  or  other, 

T  hat  fets  us  all  at  odds.  Sbakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

3.  To  break  out  into  wit,  merriment,  or  bright  thought. 

They  flajh  out  fometimes  into  an  irregular  greatnefs  of 

thought.  Felton  on  the  Cl  a  ft  ids. 


To  Flash,  v.  a.  To  ftrike  up  large  bodies  of  water  from  the 
fur  face. 

With  his  raging  arms  he  rudely  faff'd 
The  waves  about,  and  ail  his  armour  fwept, 

That  all  the  blood  and  filth  away  was  waih’d.  Fairy  fhjeen. 
If  the  fea-water  be  flajked  with  a  ftick  or  oar,  the  fame 
cafleth  a  fhining  colour,  and  the  drops  refemble  fparkles  of 
fire.  Carets/ s  Survey  of  Cornu  al. 

3  Fla'sher. 
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^ lather,  n.  f.  [from flafh.]  A  man  of  more  appearance  of 
wit  than  reality.  Did. 

Fla'shily.  adv.  [from  flafhy.}  With  empty  fhow;  Without 
real  power  of  wit  or  folidity  of  thought. 

Fla'shy.  adj.  [from  flajh. ] 

t.  Empty;  not  folid  j  fhowy  without  fubftance. 

Flajhy  wits  cannot  fathom  the  whole  extent  of  a  large  dif- 
courfe.  Digly  on  the  Soul ,  Dedicdl. 

When  they  lift,  their  lean  and  flajhy  fongs 
Grate  on  their  f'crannel  pipes  of  wretched  ftraw.  Milton . 

This  mean  conceit,  this  darling  myftery, 

Which  thou  think’ft  nothing,  friend  !  thou  lhalt  not  buy ; 
Nor  will  I  change  for  all  the  jiejhy  wit.  Drydens  Per f.  Sat. 

2.  [From  flaccidus,  Skinner.']  Infipid  ;  without  force  or  fpirit. 
Diftilled  books  are,  like  common  diftilled  waters,  flajhy 
things.  Bacon,  Ejjay  5  1 . 

The  taftes  that  moft  offend  in  fruits,  herbs  and  roots,  are 
bitter  >  harfh,  four,  waterifh  or  flajhy.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory. 
FLASK,  n.  f.  [flafque ,  French.] 

1.  A  bottle;  a  veflel. 

Then  for  the  Bourdeaux  you- may  freely  afk  ; 

But  the  Champaigne  is  to  each  man  his  flajk.  King. 

2.  A  powder-horn. 

Powder  in  a  fkillefs  foldier’s  flajk 
Is  fet  on  fire.  Shakefpeare. 

Fl  a'sket.  n. f.  [from flajk.']  A  veffel  in  which  viands  are 
ferved. 

Another  plac’d 

The  filver  ftands,  with  golden flafkets  grac’d.  Pope's  Odyjfl. 
FLAT.  adj.  [ plat,  French.] 

1.  Horizontally  level  without  inclination. 

Thou  all-fhaking  thunder, 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o’  th’  world.  Shah.  K.  Lear. 
The  houfes  are  flat  roofed  to  walk  upon,  fo  that  every 
bomb  that  fell  on  them  would  take  effect.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

2.  Smooth  ;  without  protuberances. 

In  the  dawning  of  the  next  day  we  might  plainly  difeern 
it  was  a  land  flat  to  our  fight,  and  full  of  bofeage.  Bacon. 

3.  Without  elevation. 

Ceafe  t’  admire,  and  beauty’s  plumes 
Fall  flat,  and  fhrink  into  a  trivial  toy, 

At  every  fudden  flighting  quite  abafht.  Milton's  Par.  Lofl. 
4:  Level  with  the  ground. 

In  them  is  plaineft  taught,  and  eafieft  learnt. 

What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  fo, 

What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat.  Milt  Par.  Reg. 
That  Chrift-church  ftands  above  ground,  and  that  the 
church  of  Weftminfter  lies  not  flat  upon  it,  is  your  lordfhip’s 
commendation.  South. 

5.  Lying  horizontally  proftrate  ;  lying  along. 

The  wood-born  people  fall  before  her  flat. 

And  worfhip  her  as  goddefs  of  the  wood.  Fairy  flhieen,  b.  I. 
That  lamentable  wound, 

Which  laid  that  wretched  prince  flat  on  the  ground.  Daniel. 

6.  [In  painting.]  Without  relief;  without  prominence  of  the 
figures. 

7.  Taftelefs;  infipid;  dead. 

He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece.  Sb.Troil.  andCref. 

Tafte  fo  divine  !  that  what  of  fweet  before 
Hath  touch’d  my  fenfe,  flat  feems  to  this  and  harfh.  Milton. 
The  miry  fields. 

Rejoicing  in  rich  mold,  moft  ample  fruit 
Of  beauteous  form  produce ;  pleafing  to  fight, 

But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  and  flat.  Phillips, 

8.  Dull;  unanimated;  frigid. 

Short  fpeeches  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are  thought  to  be 
fhot  out  of  fecret  intentions ;  but  as  for  large  difeourfes,  they 
are  flat  things,  and  not  fo  much  noted.  Bacon ,  Ejjay  1  6. 

Some  fhort  excurfions  of  a  broken  vow 
He  made  indeed,  but  fiat  infipid  fluff.  Dryd.  Don  Sebaflian. 

9.  Depreffed  ;  fpiritlefs  ;  dejedled. 

My  hopes  all  flat,  nature  within  me  feems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herfelf.  Milton's  Agonifles. 

10.  Unpleafing;  taftelefs. 

How  weary,  ftale,  flat  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world !  Shake/p.  Hamlet. 
To  one  firmly  perfuaded  of  the  reality  of  heavenly  happi- 
nefs,  and  carncftly  defirous  of  obtaining  it,  all  earthly  fatif- 
fadtions  muft  needs  look  little,  and  grow  flat  and  unfa- 
voury.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

11.  Peremptory;  abfolute ;  downright. 

His  horfe  with  flat  tiring  taught  him,  that  diferete  flays 
make  fpeedy  journeys.  Sidney. 

It  is  a  flat  wrong  to  punifh  the  thought  or  purpofe  of  any 
before  it  be  enabled  ;  for  true  juftice  punifheth  nothing  but 
the  evil  a£t  or  wicked  word.  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

As  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  men  to  love  liberty,  fo  they 
become  flat  libertines,  and  fall  to  all  liccntioufncfs.  Spenfer. 
You  ftart  away, 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purpofes ; 

Thofe  prifoners  you  fhall  keep 
- 1  will,  that’s  flat. 


Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 


Thus  repuls’d,  our  final  hope 
Is  flat  defpair:  we  muft  exafperate 
T  h’  Almighty  Vidlor  to  fpend  all  his  rage, 

And  that  muft  end  us.  Mi  ton's  Par adife  left,  l  ii. 

If  thou  fin  in  wine  or  wantonnefs, 

Bond  not  thereof,  nor  make  thy  fliame  thy  glory; 

Frailty  gets  pardon  by  fubmiffivenefs  : 

Lot  he  that  boaffs,  fhuts  that  out  of  his  flory  : 

He  makes  flat  war  with  God,  and  doth  defy 

With  his  meer  clod  of  earth  the  fpacious  fky.  Herbert. 

You  had  broke  and  robb’d  his  houfe, 

And  flole  his  talifmanique  loufe  ; 

And  all  his  new-found  old  inventions, 

V/ith  /fo/  felonious  intentions.  Hudibras,  p.  iii.  cant.  1. 

12.  Notfbrill;  not  acute;  not  fharp  in  found. 

If  you  flop  the  holes  of  a  hawk’s  bell  it  will  mal  e  no 
r‘n]jh  hut  a  flat  noife  or  ratt’e.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

,  I  uPPcr  end  of  the  windpipe  is  endued  with  feveral  car¬ 
tilages  and  mufcles  to  contradl  or  dilate  it,  as  we  would  have 
our  voice  flat  or  fharp.  J?a..  on  jj}e  Creation. 

Flat.  n.f. 

1.  A  level;  an  extended  plane. 

I  he  firings  of  a  Jute,  viol,  or  virginals,  give  a  far  greater 
found,  by  teafon  of  the  knot,  board  and  concave  under¬ 
neath,  than  if  there  were  nothing  but  only  the  fat  of  a 
board  to  let  in  the  upper  air  into  the  lower.  Bacon's  Nat  Hi  ft. 

Lecaufe  the  air  receiveth  great  tincture  from  the  earth,  ex- 
pofe  nefh  or  fifh,  both  upon  a  flake  of  v/ood  fome  height  above 
the  earth,  and  upon  the  fiat  of  the  earth.  Barn’s  Nat.  Fiji. 

jt  comes  near  an  artificial  miracle  to  make  divers  diftindt 
eminences  appear  a  flat  by  force  of  fhadows,  and  vet  the  fha- 
dows  themfelves  not  to  appear.  JVottcn's  Architecture. 

He  has  cut  the  fide  of  the  rock  into  a  flat  for  a  yardcri; 
and  by  laying  on  it  the  wafte  earth,  that  he  lias  found  in 
feveral  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  furnifhed  out  a  kind  of 
luxury  for  a  hermit.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

2.  Even  ground  ;  not  mountainous. 

?  Now  pile  your  dull  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 

’Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 

T’  o’ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  fkyifh  head 

Of  blue  Olympus.  Shakefpeare' s  ILamlet. 

The  way  is  ready  and  not  Jong, 

Beyond  a  row  of  myrtles,  on  rsflathf 

Fall  by  a  mountain.i  Milton's  Paradfc  Loft,  b.  ijc. 

3.  A  Imooth  low  ground  expofed  to  inundations. 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  lift, 

Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hafte, 

Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 

O’erbears  your  officers.  Shake/ eare's  Hamlet. 

All  the  infections,  that  the  fun  fucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Profpero  fall.  Shake/p.  Tcmpefl. 

Half  my  pow’rs  this  night, 

Paffing  thefe  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide  ; 

Thefe  Lincoln  wafhes  have  devoured  them.  Shah.  K.John. 

4.  Sli allow  ;  flrand  ;  place  in  the  fea  where  the  water  is  not  deep 
enough  for  fhips. 

J  fhould  not  fee  the  fandy  hour-glafs  run. 

But  I  fhould  think  of  fhallows  and  of  flats.  Shakefpeare. 

1  he  difficulty  is  very  great  to  bring  them  in  or  out  through 
fo  many  flats  and  fands,  if  wind  and  weather  be  not  very 
favourable.  Raleigh's  EJfays. 

Having  newly  left  thefe  grammatick  flats  and  fhallows, 
where  they  fluck  unreafonably,  to  learn  a  few  words  with 
lamentable  conftru&ions,  we  are  now  on  the  fudden  turmoiled  ' 
with  their  unballafted  wits  in  fathomlefs  and  unquiet  deeps  of 
controverfy.  _  Milton  on  Education. 

Full  in  the  prince’s  paffage  hills  of  fand. 

And  dang’rous  flats,  in  fecret  ambufh  Jay, 

Where  the  falfe  tides  fkim  o’er  the  cover’d  land, 

And  feamen  with  difl'embJed  depths  betray.  Drvdcn. 

The  fea  could  not  be  narrower  than  it  is,  without  a  preat 
Iofs  to  the  world  ;  and  muft  we  now  have  an  ocean  of  mere 
flats  and  fhallows,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  navigation  ?  Bentlev. 

5.  The  broad  fide  of  a  blade. 

A  darted  mandate  came 

From  that  great  will  which  moves  this  mighty  frame. 

Bid  me  to  thee,  my  royal  charge,  repair. 

To  guard  thee  from  the  demons  or  the  air; 

My  flaming  fword  above  ’em  to  difplay, 

All  keen  and  ground  upon  the  edge  of  day, 

T  he  flat  to  fweep  the  vifions  from  thy  mind, 

wjC  to  cut  'cm  through  1  hat  flay  behind.  D  yden. 

6.  Depreffion  of  thought  or  language. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl  is  admirable;  but  am  I  therefore 
bound  to  maintain,  that  there  are  no  fiats  amongtl  his  eleva¬ 
tions,  when  ’tis  evident  he  creeps  along  femetimes  for  above 
an  hundred  lines  together  ?  Dr\den 

7.  A  furfacc  without  relief,  or  prominences. 

Are  there  then  fuch  ravifhing  charms  in  a  dull  unvaried 
fat,  to  make  a  fufficient  corapenfation  for  the  chief  things  of 
the  ancient  mountains,  and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  iaft- 

Beni ley's  Semens. 
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To  Flat,  v  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  level;  to  deprefs ;  to  make  broad  and  fmooth. 

The  ancients  fay,  if  you  take  two  twigs  of  feveral  fruit- 
trees,  and  flat  them  on  the  Tides,  and  bind  them  clofe,  and 
fet  them  in  the  ground,  they  will  come  up  in  one  flock.  Bacon. 
With  horrid  fhapes  fhe  does  her  fons  expofe, 

Diftends  their  fwelling  lips,  and  fiats  their  nofe.  Creech. 

2.  To  make  vapid. 

An  orange,  lemon  and  apple,  wrapt  in  a  linen  cloth,  being 
buried  for  a  fortnight  four  foot  deep  within  the  earth,  though 
in  a  moift  place  and  rainy  time,  were  become  a  little  harder 
than  they  were  ;  otherwife  frefh  in  their  colour,  but  their  juice 
fomewhat  fiatted.  Bacon  s  Natural  BIfiory,  N°.  377. 

To  Flat.  v.  n . 

1.  To  grow  flat :  oppofed  to  fwell. 

J  burnt  it  the  fecond  time,  and  obferved  the  fkin  ftirink, 
and  the  fwelling  to  fiat  yet  more  than  at  firft.  Temple. 

2.  To  obftruft  ;  retard  ;  hinder  ;  to  render  unanimated  or  evanid. 

Nor  are  conftant  forms  of  prayer  more  Jikely  to  fiat  and 
hinder  the  fpirit  of  prayer  and  devotion,  than  unpremeditated 
and  confufed  variety  to  diftraft  and  lofe  it.  K.  Charles. 

Fla'tlong.  adv.  [flat  and  long.]  With  the  flat  downwards ; 
not  edgewife. 

YV  hat  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

— An  it  had  not  fallen  fiatlong ,  Shakefpeare’ sTempefl . 

Fla'tly.  adv.  [from fiat. J 

1.  Horizontally;  without  inclination. 

2.  Without  prominence  or  elevation. 

3.  Without  fpirit ;  dully;  frigidly. 

4.  Peremptorily  ;  downright.  v 

He  in  thefe  wars  had  flatly  refufed  his  aid.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Thereupon  they ^d/ydifavouch 
To  yield  him  more  obedience,  or  fupport.  Daniel's  Ci.  War. 
Unjuft,  thou  fay’ft. 

Flatly  unjuft,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free.  Milt.  Parad.Lofl. 
Not  any  interpreters  allow  it  to  be  fpoken  of  fuch  as  fiatly 
deny  the  being  of  God ;  but  of  them  that  believing  his  exis¬ 
tence,  do  yet  feclude  him  from  dirediing  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Fla'tness.  n.  f.  [from  fiat  ] 

1 .  Evennefs ;  level  extenfion. 

2.  Want  of  relief  or  prominence. 

It  appears  fo  very  plain  and  uniform,  that  one  would  think 
the  coiner  looked  on  the  fiatnefs  of  a  figure,  as  one  of  the 
greateft  beauties  in  fculpture.  Addijon  on  ancient  Medals. 

3.  Deadnefs  ;  infipidity  ;  vapidnefs. 

Deadnefs  or  fiatnefs  in  cyder  is  often  occafioned  by  the  too 
free  admiflion  of  air  into  the  veflel.  Mortimer' s  Husbandry. 

4.  Dejedfion  of  ftate. 

The  emperor  of  Ruflia  was  my  father : 

Oh,  that  he  were  alive*  and  here  beholding 

His  daughter’s  trial !  that  he  did  but  fee 

The  fiatnefs  of  my  mifery  !  Shakejpeare's  Winter  s  Tale. 

5.  Dejedtion  of  mind ;  want  of  life ;  want  of  fpirit. 
t).  Dulnefs ;  infipidity  ;  frigidity. 

How  faff:  does  obfcurity,  fiatnefs ,  and  impertinency  flow  in 
upon  our  meditations  ?  ’  Tis  a  difficult  tafk  to  talk  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  to  put  life  and  perfpicuity  into  our  difcourfes.  Collier. 

Some  of  Homer’s  tranflators  have  fwelled  into  fuftian,  and 
Others  funk  into  fiatnefs.  Pope’s  Preface  to  Homer. 

7.  The  contrary  to  fhrilnefs  or  acutenefs  of  found. 

Take  two  faucers,  and  ftrike  the  edge  of  the  one  againft 
the  bottom  of  the  other  within  a  pail  of  water,  and  you  fhall 
find  the  found  groweth  more  flat,  even  while  part  of  the  faucer 
is  above  the  water;  but  that  fiatnefs  of  found  is  joined  with  a 
harfhnefs.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hifiory,  N°.  157. 

To  Fla'tten.  v.  a.  [ flatir ,  French,  icons  fiat.] 

1 .  To  make  even  or  level,  without  prominence  or  elevation. 

2.  To  beat  down  to  the  ground.  ... 

If  they  fhoiild  lie  in  it,  and  beat  it  down,  or  flatten  it,  it 
will  rife  again.  *  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

3.  To  make  vapid. 

4.  To  dejedt ;  to  deprefs  ;  to  difpirit. 

To  Fla'tten.  v.  n. 

X.  To  grow  even  or  level. 

2.  To  gro\v  dull  and  infipid. 

Here  joys  that  endure  for  ever,  frefh  and  in  vigour,  are  op¬ 
pofed  to  fatisfadfions  that  are  attended  with  fatiety  and  furfeits, 
and  flatten  in  the  very  tailing.  L'Efi range ,  Fable  16 1. 

Fla'tter.  n.f  [from  flat.]  The  workman  or  iriftrument  by 
which  bodies  are  flattened. 

To  FLA'TTER.  v.  a.  [  fiater ,  French.] 

1.  To  footh  with  praifes;  to  pleafe  with  blandifhments;  to  gra¬ 
tify  with  fervile  obfequioufnefs ;  to  gain  by  falle  compliments. 
When  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 

He  fays  he  does;  being  then  mo  tic  flattered.  Shah.  Jul.  Caf. 
His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world  ; 

,  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident,  . 

Or  Jove  for’s  power  to  thunder :  his  heart’s  his  mouth ; 
What  his  breaft  forges,  that  his  tongue  muft  vent.  Shakefp. 
He  that  flatter  tth  his  neighbour,  fpreadeth  a  net  for  his 
fPeL  Prov.  xxix.  5. 
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He fiattereth  himfelf  in  his  own  eyes,  until  his  iniquity  be 
found  hateful.  Ff  xxxvi.  2. 

After  this  way  of  flattering  their  willing  benefadfors  out  of 
part,  they  contrived  another  of  forcing  their  unwilling  neigh¬ 
bours  out  of  all  their  pofleffions.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Averfe  alike  to  flatter  or  offend.  Pope. 

’V\\cy  flatter’d  ev’ry  day,  and  fome  days  eat.  Pope. 

I  fcorn  to flnter  you  or  any  man.  Dr.  Newton’s  Ded.  to  Milt* 

2.  To  praife  falfely. 

Flutter’d  crimes  of  a  licentious  age, 

Provoke  our  cenfure.  Young. 

3.  To  pleafe  ;  to  footh.  This  fenfe  is  purely  Gallick. 

A  confort  of  voices  fupporting  themfelves  by  their  different 
parts  make  a  harmony,  pleafingly  fills  the  ears^  and  fattens 
them.  Dryden  s  Duflrefnoy. 

4.  To  raife  falfe  hopes. 

He  always  vacant;  always  amiable, 

Hopes  thee,  of  fiatt’rir.g  gales 

Unmindful.  Muton. 

Fla'tterer.  n  f  [from  flatter.]  One  who  flatters;  a 
fawner;  a  wheedler ;  one  who  endeavours  to  gain  favour  by 
pleafing  falfities. 

YVhen  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers , 

Fie  fays  he  does;  being  then  molt  flattered.  Shah.  Jul.  Ccefi 
Some  praifes  proceed  merely  of  flattery ;  and  if  he  be  an 
ordinary  flatterer ,  he  will  have  certain  common  attributes, 
which  may  ferve  every  man :  if  he  be  a  cunning flatterer, 
he  will  follow  the  arch  flatterer ,  which  is  a  man’s  felf.  But 
if  he  be  an  impudent  flatterer ,  look  wherein  a  man  is  con- 
feious  to  himfelf  that  he  is  moft  defediive,  and  is  moft  out 
of  countenance  in  himfelf,  that  will  the  flatterer  entitle  him 
to  perforce.  Bacon,  Ejfay  54. 

If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  defeend, 

Want  gives  to  know  the  flatt’rer  from  the  friend.  Dryden . 
After  treating  her  like  a  goddefs,  the  hufband  ufes  her  like  a 
woman  :  what  is  ftill  ivorfe,  the  fnoft  stifiedh.  flatterers  degene¬ 
rate  into  the  greateft  tyrants.  Addifon  s  Luardian ,  N°.  1 13* 
The  publick  fhould  know  this  of  your  ladyfhip;  yet  who¬ 
ever  goes  about  to  inform  them,  fhall  be  cenfured  for  ss  flat¬ 
terer.  Swift. 

Fla'ttery.  n.f.  [from flatter ;  fiaterie,  French  ]  Falfe  praife; 
artful  obfequioufnefs;  adulation. 

Minds,  by  nature  great,  are  confcious  of  their  greatnefs, 
And  hold  it  mean  to  borrow  aught  from  flattery.  Rowe. 
Simple  pride  for  flatt’ry  makes  demand^.  Pope. 

See  how  they  beg  an  alms  of  flattery  ! 

They  languifh,  O  !  fupport  them  with  a  lye.  Young. 

Fla'ttish.  adj.  [icomflat. J  Somewhat  flat;  approaching  to 
fiatnefs. 

Thefe  are  from  three  inches  oVer  to  fix  ot  feven,  and  of  a 
flattijl:  fhape.  Woodward  on  F off  Is. 

Fla'tUlency.  n.f.  [fr om flatulent.] 

1.  Windinefs;  fulnefs  of  wind;  turgefcence  by  wind  confined. 

Vegetable  fubftances  contain  a  great  deal  of  air,  which  ex¬ 
pands  itfelf,  producing  all  the  diforders  of  flatulency.  Arbuthn. 

2.  Emptinefs;  vanity;  levity;  airinefs.  ^ 

Whether  moft  of  them  are  not  the  genuine  derivations  of 
the  hypothefis  they  claim  to,  may  be  determined  by  any  that 
confiders  the  natural  flatulency  of  that  airy  fcheme  of  no¬ 
tions.  Glanvilie. 

FLA'TULENT.  adj.  [ flatulentus ,  flatus ,  Latin  ] 

1 .  Turgid  with  air  ;  windy. 

Peafe  are  mild  and  demulcent;  but  being  full  of  aerial  par¬ 
ticles,  are  flatulent ,  when  diffolved  oy  digeftion.  Arbuthnot. 

Flatulent  tumours  are  fuch  as  eafily  yield  to  the  preffure  of 
the  finger  ;  but  readily  return,  by  their  elafticity,  to  a  tumid 
ftate  again :  thefe  are  fo  light  as  fcarce  to  be  felt  by  the  pa¬ 
tient,  and  no  otherwife  incommodious  than  by  their  unfight- 
linefs  or  bulk.  Quincy. 

2.  Empty  ;  vain  ;  big  without  fubftance  or  reality  ;  puffy. 

To  talk  of  knowledge,  from  thofe  few  indiftindt  reprefen- 
tations  which  are  made  to  our  groffer  faculties,  is  a  flatulent 
vanity.  ■  G lanv.  ScepJ.  c.  23* 

How  many  of  thefe  flatulent  writers  have  funk  in  their  re¬ 
putation,  after  feven  or  eight  editions  of  their  works.  Dryden. 
Flatuo'sjty.  n.f.  [ flatuoflte ,  French,  from  flatus ,  Latin.  ] 
Windinefs;  fulnefs  of  air. 

The  caufe  is  fl  ituofity  ;  for  wind  ftirred,  moveth  to  expel ; 
and  all  purgers  have  in  them  a  raw  fpirit  or  wind,  which  is  the 
principal  caufe  of  tenfion  in  the  ftomach  and  belly.  Bacon. 
Fla'tuous.  adj.  [  from  flatus,  Latin.]  Windy;  full  of  wind^ 
Rhubarb  in  the  ftomach,  in  a  fmall  quantity,  doth  eigeft 
and  overcome,  being  not  fatuous  nor  loathfome ;  and  fo  iend- 
eth  it  to  the  mefentery  veins,  and,  being  opening,  it  hdpeth 
down  urine.  Bacon’s  Nattr  al  Hifiory,  N°.  44. 

FLA'TUS.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Wind  gathered  in  any  cavities  of 
the  body,  caufed  by  indigeflion  and  a  grofs  internal  perlpira- 
tion  ;  which  is  therefore  di  feu  fled  by  warm  aromatteks.  Quine. 
Fla'twise.  adj.  [flat  uni  wife:  fo  it  fhould  be  Wiitten,  not 
flatways.]  With  the  flat  downwards ;  not  the  edge. 

Its  pofture  in  the  earth  was  fiatwije,  and  parallel  to  the  fits 
of  the  ffratum  in  which  it  was  repofited.  Woodward  on  Fcjflls. 
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To  Flaunt,  v.  «. 

1.  To  make  a  fluttering  {how  in  apparel. 

With  ivy  canopy’d,  and  interwove 
\yith  flaunting  honeyfuckle.  Milton. 

Thefe  courtiers  of  applaufe  deny  themfelves  things  conve¬ 
nient  to  flaunt  it  out,  being  frequently  enough  fain  To  immo¬ 
late  their  own  defires  to  their  vanity.  Boyle. 

Here,  attir’d  beyond  our  purfe,  we  go, 

For  ufelefs  ornament  and  flaunting  {how  : 

We  take  on  truft,  in  purple  robes  to  {hine. 

And  poor,  are  yet  ambitious  to  be  fine.  Dryden’ s  Juvenal. 
You  fot,  you  loiter  about  alehoufes,  or  flaunt  about  the 
ftreets  in  your  new-gilt  chariot,  never  minding  me  nor  your 
numerous  family.  Arbuthnot's  Hiflory  of  John  Bull. 

2.  To  be  hung  with  fomething  loofe  and  flying.  This  feems 
not  to  be  proper. 

Fortune  in  men  has  fome  fmall  difference  made; 

One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade.  Pope's  EJfays. 
Flaunt,  n.f.  Any  thing  loofe  and  airy. 

How  would  he  look  to  fee  his  work  fo  noble, 

Wildly  bound  up,  what  would  he  fay  !  or  how 
Should  I  in  thefe  my  borrow’d  flaunts  behold 
The  fterrtnefs  of  his  prefence  !  Shake [p.  Winter’s  Tale. 

FLAVOUR,  n.f 

1.  Power  of  pleafing  the  tafte* 

They  have  a  certain  flavour ,  at  their  firft  appearance,  from 
feveral  accidental  circumftances,  which  they  may  lofe,  if  not 
taken  early.  Add f on's  Spectator,  Np.  488. 

2.  Sweetnefs  to  the  fmell ;  odour;  fragrance. 

Myrtle,  orange,  and  the  blufhing  rofe,  n 

With  bending  heaps,  fo  nigh  their  bloom  difclofe,  C 

Each  feems  to  fmell  the  flavour  which  the  other  blows.  Dry.  j 
Fla'vourous.  adj.  [from flavour.] 

1.  Delightful  to  the  palate. 

Sweet  grapes  degen’rate  there,  and  fruits  declin’d 
From  their  firft  flav'rous  tafte,  renounce  their  kind.  Dryden. 

2.  Fragrant ;  odorous. 

FLAW.  n.f.  [(p Xctu,  to  break;  ploh,  Saxon,  a  fragment; 

flauw,  Dutch*  broken  in  mind.] 

I.  A  crack  or  breach  in  any  thing. 

This  heart  {hall  break  into  a  thoufand  flaws , 

Or  ere  I  weep.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear . 

Wool,  new-fhorn,  being  laid  cafually  upon  a  veflel  of  ver¬ 
juice,  after  fome  time  had  drunk  up  a  great  part  of  the  ver¬ 
juice,  though  the  veflel  were  whole,  without  any  flaw ,  and 
had  not  the  bunghole  open.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiflory. 

We  found  it  exceeding  difficult  to  keep  out  the  air  from 
getting  in  at  any  imperceptible  hole  or  flaw.  Boyle. 

A  flaw  is  in  thy  ill-bak’d  veflel  found  ; 

’Tis  hollow,  and  returns  a  jarring  found.  Dryden' s  Perf. 

As  if  great  Atlas,  from  his  height, 

Should  fink  beneath  his  heavenly  weight ; 

And  with  a  mighty  flaw  the  flaming  wall,  as  once  it  {hall, 
Should  gape  immenfe,  and,  ruffling  down,  o’erwhelm  this 
nether  ball.  Dryden. 

Whether  the  nymph  fhall  break  Diana’s  law. 

Or  fome  frail  China-jar  receive  a  flaw.  Pope. 

He  that  would  keep  his  houfe  in  repair,  muff:  attend  every 
little  breach  or  flaw,  and  fupply  it  immediately,  elle  time 
alone  will  bring  all  to  ruin.  Swift. 

2.  A  fault ;  defeat. 

Yet  certain  though  it  be,  it  hath  flaws ;  for  that  the  feri- 
veners  and  brokers  do  value  unfound  men  to  ferve  their  own 

_  _  Bacon’s  EJfays. 

Traditions  were  a  proof  alone. 

Could  we  be  certain  fuch  they  were,  fo  known  : 

But  fince  fome  flaws  in  long  defeents  may  be. 

They  make  not  truth,  but  probability.  Dryden. 

And  laid  her  dowry  out  in  law, 

To  null  her  jointure  with  a  flazv.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  c.  1/ 

Their  judgment  has  found  a  flaw  in  what  the  generality 
of  mankind  admires.  Addifn's  Spectator. 

So  man y  flaws  had  this  vow  in  its  firft  conception,  Atterb. 

>  A  fudden  guft;  a  violent  blaft.  [from  flo,  Latin.] 

Being  incens’d,  he’s  flint ; 

As  humourous  as  Winter,  and  as  fudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  fpring  of  day.  S  ha  kef.  Hen.  IV, 
Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 

Should  patch  a  wall,  t’  expel  the  Winter’s  flaw.  Shak.Ham. 

As  a  huge  fifh,  laid 

Near  to  the  cold  weed-gathering  fhore,  is  with  a  north  flazv 
Shoots  back  ;  fo,  fent  againft  the  ground,  [fraid, 

Was  foil’d  Eurialus.  Chapman’s  Iliads. 

Burfting  their  brazen  dungeon,  arm’d  with  ice, 

And  fnow,  and  hail,  and  ftormy  guft,  and  flaw, 

Boreas,  and  Caecias,  and  Argeftes  loud, 

And  Thrafcias  rend  the  woods,  and  feas  upturn.  Milton. 

I  heard  the  rack, 

As  earth  and  fky  would  mingle  ;  but  myfelf 
Was  diftant ;  and  thefe  flaws ,  though  mortals  fear  them, 

As  dangerous  to  the  pillar’d  frame  of  heav’n. 

Or  to  the  earth’s  dark  bafts  underneath. 

Are  to  the  main  inconfiderable.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl. 


4.  A  tumult ;  a  tempeftuouS  uproar. 

And  this  fell  temp  eft  fhall  not  ceafe  to  rage. 

Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad  brain’d  flaw.  Shale.  Hen.  VI. 

The  fort’s  revolted  to  the  emperor, 

The  gates  are  open’d,  the  portcullis  drawn. 

And  deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Came  pouring  in  :  I  heard  the  mighty  flaw  ; 

When  firft  it  broke,  the  crowding  enfigns  faw 
Which  choak’d  the  paflage.  Dryden' s  Aurengzcbe. 

5.  A  fudden  commotion  of  mind. 

,  Oh  thefe  flaws  and  ftarts, 

Irripoftors  to  true  fear,  would  become 
A  woman  s  ftory  at  a  Winter’s  fire.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth 

To  Flaw.  v.  a.  [ from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  break  ;  to  crack  ;  to  damage  with  fiflure. 

But  his  flaw’d  heart, 

Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  fupport, 

’Twixt  two  extremes  of  paflion,  joy  and  grief, 

Burft  fmilingly.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

The  cup  was  flawed  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  little  cracks, 
that  it  looks  like  a  white,  not  like  a  cryftalline  cup.  Boyle. 
The  brazen  cauldrons  with  the  frofts  are  flaw'd , 

The  garment  ftiff  with  ice,  at  hearths  is  thaw’d.  Dryden. 

2.  To  break;  to  violate.  Out  of  ufe.  1 

France  hath  flazv  d  the  league,  and  hath  attach’d 

Our  merchants  goods.  Shakejpeare’ s  Henry  VIII. 

Fla  wless.  adj.  [from  flaw.]  Without  cracks ;  without  de¬ 
feats. 

A  ftar  of  the  firft:  magnitude,  which  the  more  high,  more 
vaft,  and  more  flawlefs ,  ihines  only  bright  enough  to  make 
itfelf  confpicuous.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

P  lawn.  n.f.  [  plena,  Saxon;  flan,  French  ;  vlaeyc,  Dutch.] 
A  fort  of  cuftard ;  a  pie  baked  in  a  difh.  Dial. 

To  Flatter,  v.  a.  To  ferape  or  pare  a  /kin.  Ainfworth. 
Fla  wy.  adj.  [from  flaw.]  Full  of  flaws. 

FLAX,  n.f  [pleax,  plex,  Saxon;  vlas ,  Dutch.] 

1.  1  he  fibrous  plant  of  which  the  fineft  thread  is  made. 

The  leaves,  for  the  moll  part,  grow  alternately  on  branches: 
the  cup  of  the  flower  confifls  of  one  leaf,  is  tubulous,  and 
divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top  :  the  flower  confifts  of  five 
leaves,  which  expandin  form  of  a  clove- gilliflower  :  the  ova¬ 
ry,  which  rifes  from  the  centre  of  the  flowercup,  becomes  an 
almoft  globular  fruit,  which  is  generally  pointed,  and  com- 
pofed  of  many  cells,  in  which  are  lodged  many  plain  fmooth 
feeds,  which  are  blunt  at  one  end,  and  generally  fharp  at  the 
other.  The  fpecies  are  fix.  The  firft  fort  is  that  which  is 
cultivated  for  ufe  in  divers  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  reckoned  an 
excellent  commodity.  It  fhould  be  cultivated.  Miller. 

2.  The  fibres  of  flax  cleanfed  and  combed  for  the  fpinner. 

I’ll  fetch  fome flax,  and  whites  of  eggs, 

T  apply  to  s  bleeding  face.  Shakejpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Then  on  the  rock  a  fcanty  meafure  place 
Of  vital  flax ,  and  turn’d  the  w’heel  apace, 

And  turning  fung.  Dry  den’s  Ovid,  b.  viii. 

la  xcomb.  n.f  [ flax  and  comb.]  The  inftrument  wdth 
which  the  fibres  of  flax  are  cleanfed  from  the  brittle  parts. 
laxdresser.  n.f.  [flax  and  drefs.]  He  that  prepares  flax 
for  the  fpinner. 

Fla'xen.  adj.  [from  flax.] 

1 .  Made  of  flax. 

1  he  matron,  at  her  nightly  ta/k, 

With  penfive  labour  draws  the  flaxen  thread.  Thonfl  TVinter. 
The  beft  materials  for  making  ligatures  are  the  flaxen  thread 
that  ffioemakers  ufe.  .  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

2.  fair,  long  and  flowing,  as  if  made  of  flax. 

I  bought  a  fine  flaxen  long  wig,  that  coft  me  thirty  guineas. 

Addifon's  Guardian ,  N".  07. 

Fla'xweed.  n.f.  A  plant. 

To  FLAY.  v.  a.  [adflaa,  Iflandick;  flae,  Dani/h ;  vlaen,  Dut.l 

1.  To  ftrip  of  the /kin. 

I  mult  have  fuffered  famine,  been  eaten  with  wild  beads,  or 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  been  flayed 
a,ive-  .  ...  .  Raleigh's  Apology. 

the  old  levitical  hierarchy  continued,  it  was  part  of 
the  mftiifterial  office  to  flay  the  facrifices.  South. 

Then  give  command  the  facrifice  to  hafte; 

Let  the  flay’d  victims  in  the  plains  be  caft; 

And  facred  vows,  and  myftick  fong,  apply’d 

To  grifly  Pluto  and  his  gloomy  bride.  Pope’s  Odyjjey ,  l.  x. 

2.  To  take  off  the  /kin  or  furface  of  any  thing. 

7  hey  flay  their  /kin  from  off  them,  break  their  bones,  and 
chop  them  in  pieces.  Mac.  iii.  3. 

Neither  fhould  that  odious  cuftom  be  allowed  of  cutting 
feraws,  which  is  flaying  off  the  green  furface  of  the  ground, 
to  cover  their  cabins,  or  make  up  their  ditches.  Swift 

Fl  a'yer.  n.f.  [from flay.]  He  that  /trips  off  the  /kin  of  any 
thing.  * 

PLEA,  n.f  [plea,  Saxon  ;  vloye,  Dutch  ;  fleach,  Scotti/h.]  A 
fmall  red  infedt  remarkable  for  its  agility  in  leaping,  which 
fucks  the  blood  of  larger  animals. 

While  wormwood  hath  feed,  get  a  handful  or  twain. 

To  fave  againft  March  to  mak ejea  to  refrain  : 

VA-t» 
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Where  chamber  is  fweeped,  and  wormwood  is  ftrown, 

No  flea  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be  known.  Tuff.  Hujba7td. 
Fleas  breed  principally  of  ftraw  or  mats,  where  there  hath 
been  a  little  moifture.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

A  valiant  flea,  that  dares  eat  his  breakfaft  on  the  lip  of  a 
lion.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V . 

To  Flea.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  clean  from  fleas. 

Fle'abane.  n.J'.  [flea  and  bane.']  A  plant. 

It  hath  undivided  leaves,  which,  for  the  mod  part,  are  glu¬ 
tinous,  and  have  a  ftrong  fcent :  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  for 
the  moil  part  fcaly,  and  of  a  cylindrical  form  :  the  flower  is 
compofed  of  many  florets,  which  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  with 
a  downy  fubftance  adhering  to  them.  Miller. 

1  le  A  b  1 1  e.  }  y  [fiea  and  bite.  ] 

FLE  ABITING.  }  J  u  J 

1.  Red  marks  caufed  by  fleas. 

The  attendance  of  a  cancer  is  commonly  a  breaking  out  all 
over  the  body,  like  zfleabiting.  JVifemari s  Surgery. 

2.  A  fmall  hurt  or  pain  like  that  caufed  by  the  fling  of  a  flea. 

A  gout,  a  cholick,  a  cutting  off  an  arm  or  leg,  or  fearing 
the  flefh,  are  but  fieabites  to  the  pains  of  the  foul.  Harvey. 

The  fame  expence  that  breaks  one  man’s  back,  is  not  a  flea- 
liting  to  another.  UEJlrange ,  Fable  229. 

F  L  e' A  bitten,  adj.  [flea  and  bite.] 

1.  Stung  by  fleas. 

2.  Mean  ;  wortblefs. 

Fleabitten  fynod,  an  afiembly  brew'd 
Of  clerks  and  elders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  prelbyt’ry,  where  laymen  guide, 

With  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  fide.  Cleaveland. 

Fle'a  k.  v.  a.  [from  floccus ,  Latin.  See  FlaKe.]  A  fmall 
lock,  thread,  or  twill. 

The  bufinefles  of  men  depend  upon  thefe  little  long  fleaks 
or  threads  of  hemp  and  flax.  More' s  Antidote  againfl  Athefln. 

Fleam,  n.  f.  [corrupted  from  (p\sfioTop.ov ,  the  inflrument  ufed 
in  phlebotomy.]  An  inflrument  ufed  to  bleed  cattle,  which 
is  placed  on  the  vein,  and  then  driven  by  a  blow. 

Ele'awort.  n.  f.  [flea  and  wort.]  A  plant. 

This  plant  agrees  with  plantain  and  buckfhorn-plantain  in 
every  refpedf,  excepting  that  this  rifes  up  with  leafy  ftalks, 
and  divides  into  many  branches  ;  whereas  both  the  others  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers  upon  naked  pedicles.  Miller. 

To  FLECK.  v.  a.  [  fleck ,  German,  a  fpot,  Skinner  :  perhaps  it 
is  derived  from  fleak,  or  fleke ,  an  old  word  for  a  grate,  hurdle, 
or  any  thing  made  of  parts  laid  tranfverfe,  from  the  Iflandick 
flake .]  To  fpot ;  to  {freak;  to  ftripe ;  to  dapple;  to  varie¬ 
gate.  ,  >  .  ' 

Let  it  not  fee  the  dawning fleck  the  fkies, 

Nor  the  grey  morning  from  the  ocean  rife.  Sandys. 

Fleck'd  in  her  face,  and  with  diforder’d  hair, 

Her  garments  ruffled,  and  her  bofom  bare.  Dryden's  Juven. 

Both  fleck'd  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian  {train.  Dryden. 

To  Fle'cker.  v.  a.  [from  fleck.']  To  fpot ;  to  mark  with 
flrokes  or  touches  of  different  colours;  to  mark  with  red 
whelkes. 

The  grey-ey’d  morn  fmiles  on  the  frowning  night, 
Check’ring  the  eaflern  clouds  with  {freaks  of  light ; 

And  darknefs  flecker'd,  like  a  drunkard,  reels 

From  forth  day’s  path,  and  Titan’s  burning  wheels.  Shakefp. 

Fled.  The  preterite  and  participle  not  properly  of  fly,  to  ufe 
the  wings,  but  of  flee,  to  run  away. 

The  truth  is  fled  far  away,  and  leafing  is  hard  at  hand. 

2  Efdr.  xiv.  18. 

In  vain  for  life  he  to  the  altar  fled  ; 

Ambition  and  revenge  have  certain  fpeed.  Prior. 

Fledge,  adj.  [ fiederen ,  to  fly,  Dutch.]  Full-feathered;  able 
to  fly  ;  qualified  to  leave  the  neft. 

We  did  find 

The  {hells  of  fledge  fouls  left  behind.  Herbert. 

His  locks  behind, 

Illuftrious  on  his  {houlder $,  fledge  with  wings; 

Lay  waving  round.  Adilton  s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  iii. 

To  Fledge,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjedlive.J  To  furnifh  with 
wings  ;  to  fupply  with  feathers. 

The  birds  were  not  as  yet  fledged  enough  to  Ihift  for  them- 
felves.  L’E/lrange ,  Fable  72. 

The  fpeedy  growth  of  birds  that  are  hatched  in  nefls,  and 
fed  by  the  old  ones  ’till  they  be  fledged ,  and  come  almoft  to 
full  bignefs  in  about  a  fortnight,  feems  to  me  an  argument  of 
providence.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  fandals  of  celeftial  mould, 

Fledg’d  with  ambrofial  plumes,  and  rich  with  gold. 
Surround  her  feet.  Pope's  Odyffey,  b.  i. 

To  Flee.  v.  n.  pret.  fled.  [This  word  is  now  almoft  univer- 
fally  written  fly ,  though  properly  to  fly ,  pleogan,  is  to  move 

,  with  wings ,  and  flee ,  plean,  to  run  away.  They  are  now  con¬ 
founded.]  To  run  from  danger  ;  to  have  recourfe  to  Ihelter. 
Behold,  this  city  is  near  to  flee  unto.  Gen.  xix.  20. 

Were  men  fo  dull  they  could  not  fee 
ThatLyce  painted;  fhould  they  flee 
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,  Like  Ample  birds  into  a  net, 

So  grofly  woven  and  ill  fet? 

There  are  none  of  us  fall  into  thofe  circumftances  of  dan¬ 
ger,  want,  or  pain,  that  we  can  have  hopes  of  relief  but 
from  God  alone ;  none  in  all  the  world  to  jlee  to,  but  him. 

i  „  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  1. 

FLEECE,  n.f.  [plyp,  plep,  Saxon;  vleefe ,  Dutch  ]  As  much 
wool  as  is  {horn  from  one  fheep. 

Giving  account  of  the  annual  incrcafc 
Both  of  their  lambs  and  of  their  woolly  fleece.  Flubb.  Tale. 

>  So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young. 

So  many  months  ere  I  {hall  {heer  the  fleece.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

1  am  fhepherd  to  another  man. 

And  do  not  {heer  the  fleeces  that  I  graze.  Shak.  As  you  like  it. 

Her  funny  Jocks 

Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.  Shakefpeare. 

Sailors  have  ufed  every  night  to  hang  fleeces  of  wool  on  the 
fides  of  their  {hips,  towards  the  water  ;  and  they  have  crufhed 
fiefh  water  out  of  them  in  the  morning. '  Bacon' s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

-  T  he  fheep  will  prove  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  by  the  finenefs  of  the  fleeces.  Gulliver' s  Travels. 

To  Fleece,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  clip  the  fleece  oft’  a  fheep. 

2.  To  ftrip ;  to  pull ;  to  plunder,  as  a  fheep  is  robbed  of  his 
wool. 

Courts,  of  juftice  have  a  fmall  penfion,  fo  that  they  are 
tempted  to  take  bribes,  and  to  fleece  the  people.  Addflon. 

Fle'eced.  adj.  [from  fleece  ]  Having  fleeces  of  wool. 

As  when  two  rams,  ftirr’d  with  ambitious  pride. 

Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich  fleeced  flock, 

Their  horned  fronts  fo  fierce  on  either  fide 
Do  meet,  that  with  the  terror  of  the  {hock 
Aftonied  both  ftand  fenfelefs  as  a  block.  Fairy  Sflueen,  b.  i. 

Ile'ecy.  adj.  [from  fleece.]  Woolly;  covered  with  wool. 

Not  all  the  fleecy  wealth 

That  doth  enrich  thefe  downs,  is  worth  a  thought 
To  that  my  errand.  Milton. 

From  eaftern  point 
Of  Libra,  to  the  fleecy  ftar,  that  bears 
Andromeda  far  oft  Atlantic  feas.  Milton! s  Paradife  Eofl. 

Let  her  glad  valleys  finile  with  wavy  corn ; 

Let  fleecy  flocks  her  rifing  hills  adorn.  Prior. 

T  he  good  fhepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 

Seeks  frefheft  pafture,  and  the  pureft  air; 

Explores  the  loft,  the  wand’ring  fheep  direfls.  Pope’s  Mcff. 

To  FLEER,  v.  n.  [pleapbian,  to  trifle,  Saxon ;  fleardan ,  Scot¬ 
tish.  Skinner  thinks  it  formed  from  leer.] 

1.  To  mock ;  to  gibe;  to  jeft  with  infolence  and  contempt. 

You  fpeak  to  Cafca,  and  to  fuch  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.  Shakefpeare' s  Julius  C O' far. 

Dares  the  flave 

Come  hither,  cover’d  with  an  antick  face. 

To  fleer  and  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  1  Shak.  Rom.  and  Juliet. 

Do  1,  like  the  female  tribe. 

Think  it  well  to  fleer  and  gibe  ?  Swift. 

2.  To  leer ;  to  grin  with  an  air  of  civility. 

How  popular  and  courteous  ;  how  they  grin  and  fleer  upon 
every  man  they  meet !  Burton  on  Melancholy. 

Fleer,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Mockery  exprefled  either  in  words  or  looks'. 

Encave  yourfelf, 

And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  fcortis. 

That  dwell  in  ev’ry  region  of  his  face.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

2.  A  deceitful  grin  of  civility. 

If  a  man  will  but  obferve  fuch  perfons  exactly,  he  fhall  ge¬ 
nerally  fpy  fuch  falfe  lines,  and  fuch  a  fly  treacherousyfer  upon 
their  face,  that  he  fliall  be  fure  to  have  a  caft  of  their  eye  to 
warn  him,  before  they  give  him  a  caft  of  their  nature  to  betray 

r.  1/m’  South's  Sermons. 

Fle  erer.  n.f.  [from  fleer.]  A  mocker;  a  fawner.  Diet. 

Fleet.  Fleot.  Flot.  Are  aVi  derived  from  the  Saxon  pleor, 
which  figmfies  a  bay  or  gulph.  Gibfon's  Camden. 

leet.  «./  [plota,  Saxon.]  A  company  of  {hips;  a  navy. 

Uur  pray  rs  are  heaj-d  ;  our  mailer’s  fleet  {hall  go 
As  far  as  winds  can  bear,  or  waters  flow.  Prior. 

Fleet,  n.f.  frleot,  Saxon,  an  eftuary,  or  arm  of  the  fea.J  A 

cl[ee "  ’  an  water.  A  provincial  word,  from  which 

the  Fleet-prifon  and  Fleet-ftreet  are  named. 

V,  l67  ^*aVe  a  verF  §00c*  way  in  Eflex  of  draining  of  lands 
that  have  land-floods  or  fleets  running  through  them,  which 
make  a  kind  of  a  fmall  creek.  Mortimer  s  Hufbandry. 

Fleet,  adj.  [fhoiur,  Iflandick.]  Swift  of  pace;  quick;  nim¬ 
ble  ;  aflive. 

Upon  thatfhore  he  fpied  Atin  ftand  ; 

There  by  his  mafter  left,  when  late  he  far’d 
In  Phtedria’s  fleet  bark. 

I  take  him  for  the  better  dog  : 

- Thou  art  a  fool :  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 

I  would  efteem  him  worth  a  dozen  fuch. 

He  had  in  his  ftables  one  of  th efleetefl  horfes  in  England.  Clar 

His  fear  was  greater  than  his  hafte ;  Eor 


Fairy  flh/een. 


Shakefpeare. 
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For  fear,  though  fleeter  than  the  wind. 

Believes  ’tis  always  left  behind.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii,  card.  3. 

So  fierce  they  drove*  their  courfers  were  fo fleets 
That  the  turf  trembled  underneath  their  feet.  Dryden . 

He  told  us,  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear 
When  fwallows  fleet  foar  high  and  fport  in  air.  Gay . 

Ten  thoufand  thoufand  fleet  ideas 
Croud  faft  into  the  mind.  Thomfon’s  Autumn. 

2.  [In  the  hufbandry  of  fome  provinces.]  Light ;  fuperficially 
fruitful. 

Marl  cope-ground  is  a  cold,  ftifF,  wet  clay,  unlefs  where  it 
is  very  fleet  for  pafture.  Mortimer. 

3.  Skimming  the  furface. 

Thofe  lands  muft  be  plowed  fleet.  Mortimer’ s  Husbandry. 

To  Fleet,  v  n.  [plotan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  fly  fwiftly  ;  to  vanifli. 

How  all  the  other  paflxons  fleet  to  air, 

As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rafh  embrac’d  defpair  !  Shakefp. 

A  wolf,  who,  hang’d  for  human  flaughter, 

Ev’n  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  foul  fleet.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  To  be  in  a  tranfient  ftate;  the  fame  withy?//. 

Our  undemanding,  to  make  a  complete  notion,  muft  add 
fomething  elfe  to  this  fleeting  and  unremarkable  fuperficies, 
that  may  bring  it  to  our  acquaintance.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

O  fleeting  joys 

Of  Paradife,  dear-bought  with  lafting  woes !  Milt.  P.  Lojl. 

^Vhile  I  liften  to  thy  voice, 

Chloris  !  I  feel  my  life  decay  : 

That  powerful  noife 

Calls  my  fleeting  foul  away.  Waller. 

As  empty  clouds  by  rifing  winds  are  toft, 

Their  fleeting  forms  fcarce  fooner  found  than  loft.  Prior. 
ToFleet.  v.  a. 

t.  To  fkim  the  water.  , 

Who  fwelling  fails  in  Cafpian  fea  doth  crofs. 

And  in  frail  wood  an  Adrian  gulph  doth  fleet , 

Doth  not,  I  ween,  fo  many  evils  meet.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

2.  To  live  merrily,  or  pafs  time  away  lightly. 

Many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet 
the  time  carelefly  as  they  did  in  the  golden  age.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  [In  the  country.]  To  fleim  milk;  to  take  off  the  cream: 
whence  the  word  fleeting  difh. 

Flee'tingdish.  n.f.  [from  fleet  and  dijh.]  A  fkimming 
bowl.  « 

Fle'etly.  adv.  [from  fleet.]  Swiftly}  nimbly;  with  fwift 
pace. 

Flee'tness.  n.f.  [from fleet.]  Swiftnefs  of  courfe;  nimble- 
^  nefs ;  celerity  ;  velocity  ;  fpeed ;  quicknefs. 

FLESH,  n.f.  [ploec,  plcepc,  Saxon  ;  vleefch,  Dutch ;  feol ,  Erfe] 

1 .  The  body  diltinguifhed  from  the  foul. 

As  if  this  flejh ,  which  walls  about  our  life, 

Were  brafs  impregnable.  Shakefpeare  s  Richard  II. 

A  difeafe  that’s  in  my  flejh , 

Which  I  muft  needs  call  mine.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

And  thou,  my  foul,  which  turn’ft  with  curious  eye 
To  view  the  beams  of  thine  own  form  divine. 

Know,  that  thou  can’ft  know  nothing  perfectly, 

While  thou  art  clouded  with  this  flejh  of  mine.  Davies. 

2.  The  mufcles  diftinguifhed  from  the  Ikin,  bones,  tendons. 

A  fpirit  hath’ not fleflj  and  bones.  New  Feftament. 

3.  Animal  food  diftinguifhed  from  vegetable. 

Flejh  fhould  be  forborne  as  long  as  he  is  in  coats,  or  at  leaft 
’till  he  is  two  or  three  years  old.  Locke. 

Flejh,  without  being  qualified  with  acids,  is  too  alkalefcent 
a  diet.  ^  .  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Acidity  in  the  infant  may  be  cured  by  a  flejh  diet  in  the 
nurfe-  '  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 

4*  The  body  of  beafts  or  birds  ufed  in  food,  diftindf  from 
fifties. 

There  is  another  indiament  upon  thee,  for  fuffering  flejh 
to  be  eaten  in  thy  houfe,  contrary  to  the  law.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 

Wq  mortify  ourfelves  With  the  diet  of  fifti ;  and  think  we 
fare  coarfely*  if  we  abftain  from  the  flejh  of  other  animals. 

....  Brown’s  V ulgar  Errours. 

5.  Animal  nature. 

The  end  of  all  flejh  is  come  before  me.  Gen.  vi.  1 2. 

6.  Carnality  ;  corporal  appetites.  ’  y 

Name  not  religion;  for  thou  lov’ft  the  flejh.  Shakef. 
Falling  ferves  to  mortify  the  flejh,  and  fubdue  the  lulls 

thereof.  Smalridge’s  Sermons. 

7.  A  carnal  ftate  ;  worldly  difpofition. 

They  that  are  in  the  flejh  cannot  pleafe  God.  Rom.  viii.  8. 
The  flejh  lufteth  againft  the  fpirit,  and  the  fpirit  againft  the 

o  .  GW.  v.  16. 

0.  Near  relation. 

Let  not  our  hand  be  upon  him  ;  for  he  is  our  flejh.  Gen. 
When  thou  feeft  the  naked,  cover  him  ;  and  hide  not  thy- 
felf  from  thine  own  flejh.  Jfa.  lvili.  7. 

9.  T  he  outward  or  literal  fenfe.  The  Orientals  termed  the 
immediate  or  literal  fignification  of  any  precept  or  type  the 
flejh,  and  the  remote  or  typical  meaning  the  fpirit.  This  is 
frequent  in  St  Paul. 

Y e  judge  after  the  fl*Jb.  John  viii.  .  5. 


FLE'  '  j 

To  F tESH.  v.  a. 

1.  To  initiate:  from  the  fportfman’s  pra£life  of  feeding  hii 
hawks  and  dogs  with  the  fir  ft  game  that  they  take,  or  train¬ 
ing  them  to  purfuit  by  giving  them  the  flejh  of  animals. 

Good  man  boy,  if  you  pleafe ;  come.  I’ll  f.ejh  ye.  Shakefp. 
Every  puny  fwordfman  wili  think  him  a  good  tame  quarry 
to  enter  and  flejh  himfelf  upon.  Government  of  the  1  ongue. 

2.  I  o  harden  ;  to  eftablifh  in  any  practice,  as  dogs  by  ofteii 
feeding  on  any  thing. 

Thefe  princes  finding  them  fo  flefn&d  in  cruelty,  as  not  to  be 
reclaimed,  fecretly  undertook  the  matter  alone.  Sid/ey ,  b.  ii. 

The  women  ran  all  away,  faving  only  one,  who  was  fo 
flefked  in  malice,  that  neither  during  nor  after  the  fight  fhe 
gave  any  truce  to  her  cruelty.  Sidney*  b.  ii. 

3.  To  glut;  to  fatiate. 

Harry  from  curb’d  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  reftraint ;  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flejh  his  tooth  on  every  innocent.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman,  and  this  night  he 
flefhes  his  will  in  the  fpoil  of  her  honour.  Shakefpeare. 

The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  ftejh'd  upon  us ; 

And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  ftrain, 

That  hunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths.  Shakef.  Flenry  V. 

Full  bravely  haft  thou  flejht 

Thy  maiden  Iword.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV. 

Fle'shbroath.  n.f.  [ flejh  and  broath.]  Broath  made  by 
decoding  flefh. 

Her  leg  being  emaciated,  I  advifed  bathing  it  with  fiejh- 
breath ,  wherein  had  been  decoded  emollient  herbs.  Wijeman . 

Fle'shcolour.  n.  J.  [ flejh  and  colour.]  The  colour  of  flefh. 

A  complication  cf  ideas  together  makes  up  the  fingle  com¬ 
plex  idea,  which  he  calls  man,  whereof  white  or  flejhcolour  in 
England  is  one.  Locke. 

A  loofe  earth  of  a  pale  flejhcolour ,  that  is,  white  with  a 
blufh  of  red,  is  found  in  fmall  fiflures  of  a  brown  foft  ftone  in 
the  Skrees,  a  mountain  in  Cumberland.  IHoodward  cn  Fofflls. 

Fle'shfly.  n.  J.  [ flejh  and  fly.  ]  A  fly  that  feeds  upon  flefh, 
and  depofites  her  eggs  in  it. 

I  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  flavery,  than  I  would  fuffer 
The  flejhfly  blow  my  mouth.  Shakefpeare’ s  Tempefl. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  in  flejhfies ,  that  a  fly-maggot,  in  five 
days  fpace  after  it  is  hatched,  arrives  at  its  full  growth  and 
perfed  magnitude.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Fle/shhook.  n.f.  [ flejh  and  hook.]  A  hook  to  draw  flefh 
from  the  caldron. 

All  that  the  flejhhook  brought  up  the  prieft  took,  i  Sa.  ii.  12. 

Fle'shless.  adj.  [from flejh.]  Without  flefh. 

Fle'shliness.  n.f.  [from  flejhly.]  Carnal  paffions  or  ap¬ 
petites. 

When  ftrong  paffions,  or  weak  JleJhlinefs 
Would  from  the  right  way  feek  to  draw  him  wide. 

He  would,  through  temperance  and  ftedfaftnefs, 

Teach  him  the  weak  to  ftrengthen,  and  the  ftrong  fupprefs. 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  4.  flan.  2. 
Corrupt  manners  in  living,  breed  falfe  judgment  in  doc¬ 
trine  :  fin  and  flejhlinefs  bring  forth  feds  and  herefies.  Afchanu 

Fle'shly.  adj.  [from  flejh.] 

1.  Corporeal. 

Nothing  refembles  death  fo  much  as  fleep ; 

Yet  then  our  .minds  themfelves  fromflumber  keep, 

.  VVhen  from  their  flejhly  bondage  they  are  free.  Denham ; 

2.  Carnal ;  lafeivious. 

From  amid’ft  them  rofe 
Belial,  the  difloluteft  fpirit  that  fell. 

The  fenfualeft ;  and,  after  Afmodai, 

The  flejhliejl  incubus.  Paradife  Regained ,  b.  ii. 

3.  Animal ;  not  vegetable. 

’Tis  then  for  nought  that  mother  earth  provides 
The  ftores  of  all  fhe  fhows,  and  all  fhe  hides, 

If  men  with  flejhly  morfels  muft  be  fed, 

And  chaw  with  bloody  teeth  the  breathing  bread.  Dryden. 

4.  Human  ;  not  celeftial ;  not  fpiritual. 

Elfe,  never  could  the  force  of  flejhly  arm 
Ne  molten  metal  in  his  flefh  embrue.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

What  time  th’  eternal  Lord  in  flejhly  fhrine 
Enwombed  was,  from  wretched  Adam’s  line, 

T o  purge  away  the  guilt  of  finful  crime.  Fairy  Queen. 

Much  oftentation,  vain  of  flejhly  arm, 

And  of  frail  arms,  much  inftrument  of  war 

Before  mine  eyes  thou’ft  fet.  Milton’s  Par.  Regained ,  b.  iii. 

Fle'shmeat.  n.f  [flefl)  and  meat.]  Animal  food ;  the  flefh 
of  animals  prepared  for  food. 

The  moft  convenient  diet  is  that  of  flejhmeats.  Floy  eg* 

In  this  prodigious  plenty  of  cattle  and  dearth  of  human 
creatures,  flejhmeat  is  monftroufly  dear.  Swift. 

Fle'shmeNt.  n.f.  [from flejh.]  Eagernefs  gained  by  a  fuc- 
cefsful  initiation. 

He  got  praifes  of  the  king, 

For  him  attempting  who  was  felf-fubdued  ; 

And  in  the  flejhment  of  this  dread  exploit. 

Drew  on  me  here  again.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Fle'shmonger. 
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Fishmonger,  n.f.  [from  flejh]  One  tvho  deals  in  flefh  ;  a 
pimp. 

Was  the  duke  a  flejhmongcr ,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you 
then  reported  him  ?  Sbakefpeare' s  Aleafurefr  Meajure. 

Fle'shpot  n.f.  [flejh  and  pot.]  A  veflel  in  which  flefh  is 
cooked  ;  thence  plenty  of  flefh. 

If  he  takes  away  the  flejkp  ts ,  he  can  alfo  alter  the  ap- 
petite.  Taylor's  Rule  for  living  holy . 

Fle'shquake.  n.  f.  [flejh  and  quake.]  A  tremor  of  the  body: 
a  word  formed  by  Johnjim  in  imitation  of  earthquake. 

They  may,  bluod-fhaken  then, 

Feel  fuch  a  flejlquake  to  poflefs  their  powers. 

As  they  fhall  cry  like  ours  : 

In  found  of  peace  or  wars, 

No  harp  e’er  hit  the  ftars.  Ben.  Johnfon's  New-Inn. 

Fl  v/shy.  adj.  [from  flejh. J 

1.  Plump;  full  of  flefh;  fat;  mufculous. 

All  Ethiopes  ar eflejby  and  plump,  and  have  great  lips ;  all 
which  betoken  moiiture  retained,  and  not  drawn  out.  Bacon. 
t  W.e  %  lt  is  z  flfly  ftile  when  there  is  much  periphrafes  and 
circui.  of  words,  and  when  with  more  than  enough  it  grows 
fat  and  corpulent.  Ben.  jfohnfon's  Difcovcries. 

The  foie  of  his  foot  is  flat  and  broad,  being  very  flejhy,  and 
covered  only  with  a  thick  fkin ;  but  very  fit  to  travel  in  fandy 
places.  Ra]t 

2.  Pulpous ;  plump :  with  regard  to  fruits. 

T.  hofe  fruits  that  are  fo flejhy ,  as  they  cannot  make  drink 
by  expreflion,  yet  may  make  drink  by  mixture  of  water.  Bacon. 

Fle'tcher.  n.f.  [from fleche,  an  arrow,  French.]  A  manu- 
fa&urer  of  bows  and  arrows. 

It  is  commended  by  our  fletchers  for  bows,  next  unto  yew. 

Mortimer' s  Husbandry. 

Flet.  participle  pajflve  of  To  fleet.  Skimmed;  deprived  of  the 
cream.  s 

They  teach  them  to  drink  flet  milk,  which  they  juft  warm. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Flew.  The  preterite  of  fly. 

The  people  flew  upon  the  fpoil.  I  Sa.  xiv.  32. 

O’er  the  world  of  waters  Hermes  flew, 

’Till  now  the  diftant  ifland  rofe  in  view.  Pope's  Odyjfey ,  b.  v. 

Flew,  n.f  The  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound.  Hanm . 

Flewed.  adj.  [from flew.]  Chapped;  mouthed. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 

So  flew' d,  fo  fanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 

Vv  ith  ears  that  fweep  away  the  morning  dew.  Sbakefpeare. 

Flexa'nimous.  adj.  [flexanimus,  Latin.]  Having  power  to 
change  the  difpofition  of  the  mind.  Ditt. 

Flexib/lity.  n.f  [flexibility  French,  from  flexible.] 

1.  The  quality  of  admitting  to  be  bent ;  pliancy. 

Do  not  the  rays  which  differ  in  refrangibility  differ  alfo  in 
flexibility  ?  And  are  they  not,  by  their  different  inflexions,  fe- 
parated  from  one  another,  fo  as  after  feparation  to  make  the 
colours  ?  Newton  s  Opt. 

Corpufcles  of  the  fame  fet  agree  in  every  thing ;  but  thofe 
that  are  of  diverfe  kinds  differ  in  fpecifick  gravity,  in  hard- 
nefs,  and  in  flexibility ,  as  in  bignefs  and  figure.  Woodward. 

2.  Eafinefs  to  be  perfuaded ;  ductility  of  mind ;  compliance ; 
facility. 

Advife  me  to  refolve  rather  to  err  by  too  much  flexibility 
than  too  much  perverfenefs,  by  meeknefs  than  by  felf-love. 

Hammond' s  Pratt.  Catech. 

FLEXIBLE,  adj.  [flexibilis,  Latin  ;  flexible ,  French.] 

1.  Poflible  to  be  bent;  not  brittle;  eafy  to  be  bent;  pliant; 
not  ft  iff. 

When  fplitting  winds 

Make  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks.  Sh.  Trcil.  and  Crejfl. 

Take  a  ftock-gillyflower  and  tie  it  upon  a  ftick,  and  put 
them- both  into  a  ftoop  glafs  full  of  quickfilver,  fo  that  the 
flower  be  covered  :  after  four  or  five  days  you  fhall  find  the 
flower  frefh,  aird  the  ftalk  harder  and  lefs  flexible  than  it  was. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°.  79 6. 

2.  Not  rigid;  not  inexorable;  complying;  obiequious. 

Phocyon  was  a  man  of  great  feverity,  and  no  ways  flexible 
to  the  will  of  the  peop  e.  Bacon. 

3.  Dudfile;  manageable. 

Under  whofe  care  foever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught,  during 
the  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  it  fhould  be  one  who 
thinks  Latin  and  language  the  leaft  part  of  education.  Locke. 

4.  That  may  be  accommodated  to  various  forms  and  purpofes. 

This  was  a  principle  more  flexible  to  their  purpofe.  Rogers. 

Fle'xibleness.  n. f.  [from flexible.] 

1.  Pofnbilitv  to  be  bent;  not  brittlenefs;  eafinefs  to  be  bent; 
not  ftiffnefs  ;  pliantnefs ;  pliancy. 

I  will  rather  chufe  to  wear  a  crown  of  thorns,  than  to  ex¬ 
change  that  of  gold  for  one  of  lead,  whofe  embafed flexiblenej's 
fhall  be  forced  to  bend.  King  Charles. 

Keep  thofe  flender  aerial  bodies  feparated  and  ftretched  out, 
which  otberwife,  by  reafon  of  their  flexiblenefs  and  weight, 
would  flag  or  curl.  Boyle's  Spring  of  the  Air. 

2.  facility;  obfequioufnefs ;  compliance. 

3.  Duchlity  ;  manageablenefs; 

The  flexiblenefs  of  the  former  part  of  a  man’s  age,  not  yet 
grown  up  to  be  headftrong,  makes  it  more  governable.  Locke. 
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Flexile,  adj.  [flexilis,  Latin.]  Pliant;  cafiiy  bent;  obfe- 
quious  to  any  power  or  impulfe. 

Every  flexile  wave 

Obeys  the  blaft,  th’  aerial  tumult  fwells.  Tbomf on' s Summer . 
Fle'xion.  n.f.  [ flexio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  bending. 

2.  A  double;  abending;  part  bent;  joint. 

Of  a  finuous  pipe  that  may  have  fome  four  flexions ,  trial 
Would  be  made.  Bacon  s  A aturat  Hijlory ,  N^.  222. 

3.  A  turn  towards  any  part  or  quarter. 

Pity  caufeth  fometimes  tears,  and  a  flexion  or  caft  of  the  eye 
afide.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiflory,  N°.  71. 

FLB'AOR.  n.f.  [Latin  ]  The  general  name  of  the  mufcles 
which  a£t  in  contra£ting  the  joints. 

flatterers,  who  have  the  flexor  mufcles  fo  ftrong  that  they 
are  always  bowing  and  cringing,  might  in  fome  meafure  be 
corredted  by  being  tied  down  upon  a  tree  by  the  back.  Arbuth. 
Fle'xuous.  adj.  [ flexuofus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Winding;  full  of  turns  and  meanders;  tortuous. 

In  regai  d  of  the  foul,  the  numerous  and  crooked  narrow 
cranies,  and  the  reftrained flexuous  rivulets  of  corporeal  things, 
are  all  contemptible.  Digby  on  the  Soul * 

2.  Bending;  not  ftrait;- variable;  not  fteady. 

The  trembling  of  a  candle  difeovers  a  wind,  that  othervvife 
we  do  not  feel ;  and  the  flexuous  burning  of  flames  doth  fhew 
the  air  beginneth  to  be  unquiet.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory. 
Fle'xure.  n.f.  [ flexura ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  form  or  direction  in  which  any  thing  is  bent. 

Contrary  is  the  flexure  of  the  joints  of  our  arms  and  legs 
to  that  of  quadrupeds :  our  knees  bend  forward,  whereas  the 
fame  joint  of  their  hind  legs  bends  backward.  Ray , 

2.  The  a£t  of  bending. 

The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courtefy ; 

His  legs  are  for  neceflity,  not  flexure.  Shah.  Trail,  and  Creflf. 

3.  The  part  bent ;  the  joint. 

His  mighty  ftrength  lies  in  his  able  loins* 

And  where  the  flexure  of  his  navel  joins.  Sandys . 

4.  Obfequious  or  fervile  cringe. 

Think’ft  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bends  ?  Shah.  Hen.  V. 
To  Fli'cker.  v.  a.  [ fligheren ,  Dutch;  phccepian,  Saxon.] 
To  flutter  ;  to  play  the  wings ;  to  have  a  fluttering  motion. 
Under  th’  allowance  of  your  grand  afpedt, 

Whofe  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire. 

On  flickering  Phoebus’  front.  Sbakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

’Twas  ebbing  darknefs,  paft  the  mid’  of  night. 

And  Phofpher,  on  the  confines  of  the  light, 

Promis’d  the  fun,  ere  day  began  to  fpring  ;  •% 

The  tuneful  lark  already  ftretch’d  her  wing,  C 

And  flick'ring  on  her  neft,  made  fhort  eflays  to  fing.  Dryi  3 
At  all  her  ftretch  her  little  wings  fhe  fpread. 

And  with  her  feather’d  arms  embrac’d  the  dead ; 

Then  flickering  to  his  pallid  lips,  fhe  ftrove 
To  print  a  kifs,  the  laft  eflay  of  love.  Dry  den. 

Fli'er.  n.f.  [from fly] 

1.  One  that  runs  away;  a  fugitive;  a  runaway. 

Cam’ft  thou  from  where  they  made  the  ftand  ? 

- 1  did ; 

1 'ho ugh  you,  it  feems,  came  from  the  fliers.  Shak.  Cymbel. 

'The  gates  are  ope,  now  prove  good  feconds; 

’Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them, 

Not  for  the  fliers.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

Now  the  fliers  from  and  forfakers  of  their  places,  carry  the 
parliamentary  power  along  with  them.  King  Charles. 

2.  That  part  of  a  machine  which,  by  being  put  into  a  more 
rapid  motion  than  the  other  parts,  equalizes  and  regulates  the 
motion  of  the  reft;  as  in  a  jack. 

The  flier ,  tho’t  had  leaden  feet; 

Turn’d  fo  quick,  you  fcarce  could  fee’t.  Swift. 

Flight,  n.f.  [from  To  fly.] 

1.  The  add  of  flying  or  running  from  danger. 

And  now,  too  late,  he  wifhes  for  the  fight, 

That  ftrength  he  wafted  in  ignoble  flight.  Denham. 

He  thinks  by  flight  his  miftrefs  muft  be  won, 

And  claims  the  prize  becaufe  he  beft  did  run.  Dryd.Ind.Em , 
As  eager  of  the  cbace,  the  maid 
Beyond  the  foreft’s  verdant  limits  ftray’d  ; 

Pan  faw  and  lov’d,  and,  burning  with  defire; 

Purfu’d  btr  flight ;  her  flight  increas’d  his  fire.  Pope . 

2.  Removal  to  another  place. 

The  fury  fprang  above  the  Stygian  flood  ; 

And  on  her  wicker  wings,  fublime  through  night. 

She  to  the  Latian  palace  took  her  flight.  Dryden’s  Tin. 

3.  The  a£t  of  ufing  wings;  volation. 

For  he  fo  fwift  and  nimble  was  of  flight , 

7  hat  from  this  lower  tradl  he  dar’d  to  fly 

Up  to  the  clouds,  and  thence  with  pinions  light 
To  mount  aloft  unto  the  cryftal  fky.  Spenfer's  Muiop  tmos. 

Winds  that  tCmpel’s  brew, 

When  through  Arabian  groves  they  take  their  flight. 

Made  wanton  with  rich  odours,  lofe  their  Ipite.  Dryden. 

9  I  4.  Removal 
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4..  Removal  from  place  to  place  by  means  of  “Wings. 

Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 

His  cloyfter’d  flight.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

The  fowls  (hall  take  their  flight  away  together.  2  Efd.  v.  6. 

Fowls,  by  Winter  forc’d,  forfake  the  floods. 

And  wing  their  hafty  flight  to  happier  lands.  Dryderis  /En. 

5.  A  flock  of  birds  flying  together. 

Flights  of  angels  wing  thee  to  thy  reft.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 
They  take  great  pride  in  the  feathers  of  birds ;  and  this 
they  took  from  their  anceftors  of  the  mountains,  who  were 
invited  unto  it  by  the  infinite  flights  of  birds  that  came  up  to 
the  high  grounds.  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis. 

I  catl  at  will,  doubt  not* 

Comn  and  a  table  in  this  wildernefs  ; 

And  call  fwift  flights  of  angels  miniftrant. 

Array’d  in  glory,  on  my  cup  t’  attend.  JIAilton’s  Par.  Lofl. 

6.  The  birds  produced  in  the  fame  feafon  :  as,  the  harveft  flight 
of  pigeons. 

7.  A  volley  ;  a  fhower ;  as  much  fhot  as  is  difcharged  at  once. 

At  the  firft  flight  of  arrows  fent. 

Full  threefcore  Scots  they  flew.  Chevy  Chafe. 

Above  an  hundred  arrows  difcharged  on  my  left  hand, 
pricked  me  like  fo  many  needles ;  and  befides  they  fhot  ano¬ 
ther  flight  into  the  air,  as  we  do  bombs.  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

8.  The  fpace  paft  by  flying. 

9.  Heat  of  imagination  ;  fally  of  the  foul. 

Old  Pindar’s  flights  by  him  are  reacht. 

When  on  that  gale  his  wings  are  ftretcht.  Denham. 

He  (hewed  all  the  ftretch  of  fancy  at  once  ;  and  if  he  has 
failed  in  fome  of  his  flights ,  it  was  but  becaufe  he  attempted 
every  thing.  Pope’s  Preface  to  the  Iliad. 

Strange  graces  (till,  and  ftranger  flights  (lie  had; 

Was  juft  not  ugly,  and  was  juft  not  mad.  Pope ,  Epijlle  ii. 

Truft  me,  dear  !  good  humour  can  prevail. 

When  airs  and  flights ,  and  fereams  and  fcolding  fail.  Pope. 

10.  Excurfton  on  the  wing. 

If  there  were  any  certain  height  where  the  flights  of  ambi¬ 
tion  end,  one  might  imagine  that  the  intereft  of  France  were 
but  to  conferve  its  prefent  greatnefs.  Temple. 

It  is  not  only  the  utmoft  pitch  of  impiety,  but  the  higheft: 
flight  of  folly,  to  deride  thefe  things.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  2. 

11.  The  power  of  flying. 

In  my  fchool-days,  when  I  had  loft  one  (haft, 

I  (hot  his  fellow  of  the  felf-fame  flight 

The  felf-fame  way.  Shakejpeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Fli'g  hty.  adj.  [from  flight. ] 

1.  Fleeting;  fwift. 

Time,  thou  anticipat’d  my  dread  exploits: 

The  flighty  purpofe  never  is  o’ertook, 

Unlefs  the  deed  go  with  it.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

2.  Wild ;  full  of  imagination. 

Fli'msy.  adj.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not  any  original,  and 
fufpe£t  it  to  have  crept  into  our  language  from  the  cant  of 
manufacturers.] 

1.  Weak;  feeble;  without  ftrength  of  texture. 

2.  Mean  ;  fpiritlefs  ;  without  force. 

Proud  of  a  vaft  extent  of  flbnfy  lines.  Pope,  Epijlle  ii. 

To  Fl  inch.  v.n.  [corrupted  from  fling.  Skinner.  ] 

1.  To  fhrink  from  any  buffering  or  undertaking ;  to  withdraw 
from  any  pain  or  danger. 

Every  martyr  could  keep  one  eye  fteadily  fixed  upon  im¬ 
mortality,  and  look  death  and  danger  out  of  countenance 
with  the  other ;  nor  did  they  flinch  from  duty,  for  fear  of 
martyrdom.  South’s  Sermons. 

A  child,  by  a  conftant  courfe  of  kindnefs,  may  be  accuf- 
tomed  to  bear  very  rough  ufage  without  flinching  or  com¬ 
plaining.  Locke. 

Oli  ingratitude,  that  John  Bull,  whom  I  have  honoured 
With  my  friendfhip,  (hould  flinch  at  laft,  and  pretend  that  he 
can  difburfe  no  more  money.  Arbuthnot’ s  Hiflory  of  John  Bull. 

2.  In  Shakefpeare  it  fignifies  to  fail. 

If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  fpoke,  unpitied  let  me  die.  Shakefpeare. 

Fli'ncher.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  He  who  (hrinks  or  fails  in 
any  matter. 

To  FLING,  prefer,  flung  ;  part,  flung  or  flong.  v.  a.  [  from 
fligo,  Latin,  Skinner:  according  to  others  from flfing-,  fo  to 
fling  is  to  Jet  flying .] 

1 .  To  caft  from  the  hand ;  to  throw. 

The  matrons  flung  their  gloves, 

Ladies  and  maids  their  fcarfs  and  handkerchiefs 

Upon  him.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

’Tis  fate  that  flings  the  dice;  and  as  (he  flings. 

Of  kings  makes  peafants,  and  of  peafants  kings.  Dryden. 

2.  To  dart ;  to  caft  with  violence. 

How  much  unlike  that  HeiStor  who  return’d 
Clad  in  Achilles’  fpoils;  when  he,  among 
A  thoufand  (hips,  like  Jove,  his  lightning  flung.  Denham. 

3.  To  fcatter. 

Ev’ry  beam  new  tranfient  colours  flings. 

Colours  that  change  whene’er  they  wave  their  wings.  Pope. 

4.  To  drive  by  violence. 
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A  heap  of  rocks,  falling,  would  expel  the  waters  out  of 
their  places  with  fuch  a  violence  as  to  fling  them  among  the 
higheft  clouds.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

5.  To  move  forcibly.  \ 

The  knight  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  (mail  com- 
pafs,  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open.  Addif.  Sped!. 

6.  To  ejeft  ;  to  difmifs.  * 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition  ; 

By  that  fin  fell  the  angels.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIII. 

7.  To  caft  reproach. 

I  know  thy  gen’rous  temper : 

Fling  but  the  appearance  of  dilhonour  on  it. 

It  ftrait  takes  fire.  Addifons  Cato * 

8.  To  force  into  another  condition,  properly  into  a  worle. 

Squalid  fortune,  into  bafenefs  flong. 

Doth  fcorn  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments.  Spenfer. 

9.  To  Fling  down.  Todemolifh;  to  ruin. 

Thefe  are  fo  far  from  raifing  mountains,  that  they  over¬ 
turn  and  fling  down  fome  of  thofe  which  were  before  (land¬ 
ing.  Woodward.’ s  Natural  Hfllory. 

10.  To  Fling  off.  To  baffle  in  the  chace ;  to  defeat  of  a  prey. 
Thefe  men  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  chace  to  be 

flung  off  by  any  falfe  Heps  or  doubles.  Addifons  Spectator. 
To  Fling.  v.  n. 

Ii  To  flounce;  to  wince;  to  fly  into  violent  and  irregular 
motions. 

The  angry  bead: 

Began  to  kick,  and  fling,  and  wince, 

As  if  h’had  been  befide  his  fenfe.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  2. 
Their  confciences  are  galled  by  it,  and  this  makes  them 
wince  and  fling  as  if  they  had  fome  mettle.  Tillotfon  s  Sermons. 
2.  To  Fling  out.  To  grow  unruly  or  outrageous:  from  the 
a£t  of  any  angry  horfe  that  throws  out  his  legs. 

Duncan’s  horfes, 

Turn’d  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  (falls,  flung  out. 
Contending  ’gainft  obedience.  Shakejpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Fling,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  throw ;  a  caft. 

2.  A  gibe;  a  fneer;  a  contemptuous  remark. 

No  little  fcribbler  is  of  wit  fo  bare. 

But  has  his  fling  at  the  poor  wedded  pair.  Addifon. 

I,  who  love  to  have  a  fling 
Both  at  fenate-houfe  and  king. 

Thought  no  method  more  commodious 
Than  to  (how  their  vices  odious.  Swift. 

Fli'nger.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  He  who  thrown. 

2.  He  who  jeers. 

FLINT,  n.f.  [phnr,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  femi-pellucid  (lone,  compofed  of  cryftal  debafed,  of  a 

blackilh  grey,  of  one  fimilar  and  equal  fubftance,  free  from 
veins,  and  naturally  invefted  with  a  whitifh  cruft.  It  is  fome- 
times  frtiooth  and  equal,  more  frequently  rough  :  its  fize  is 
various.  It  is  well  known  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel.  It  is  ufe- 
ful  in  glaflmaking.  Hill  on  Fcjflls. 

Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper.  Shakefpeare’ s  Julius  Cafar. 

Love  melts  the  rigour  which  the  rocks  have  bred  ; 

A  flint  will  break  upon  a  featherbed.  Cleaveland. 

There  is  the  fame  force  and  the  fame  refreftring  virtue  in 
fire  kindled  by  a  fpark  from  a  flint,  as  if  it  were  kindled  by  a 
beam  from  the  fun.  South’s  Sermons. 

Take  this,  and  lay  your  flint  edg’d  weapon  by.  Dryden. 
I’ll  fetch  quick  fuel  from  the  neighb’ring  wood. 

And  ftrike  the  fparkling_/7/«r,  and  drefs  the  food.  Prior. 

2.  Any  thing  eminently  or  proverbially  hard. 

Your  tears,  a  heart  of  flint 

Might  tender  make.  -  Spenfer. 

Throw  my  heart 

Againft  the flint  and  hardnefs  of  my  fault.  Sh.  Ant,  and  Clcop. 
Fli'nty.  adj.  [from flint. ~\ 

1.  Made  of  flint;  ftrong. 

Tyrant  cuftom 

Hath  made  the  flinty  and  fteel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

A  pointed  flinty  rock,  all  bare  and  black. 

Grew  gibbous  from  behind  the  mountain’s  back.  Dryden. 

2.  Full  of  (tones. 

The  gathering  up  of  flints  in  flinty  ground,  and  laying  them 
on  heaps,  is  no  good  hufbandry.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiflory. 

3.  Hard  of  heart  ;  cruel ;  favage ;  inexorable. 

I  did  him  a  defired  office, 

Dear  almoft  as  his  life  ;  which  gratitude, 

Through  flinty  T artar’s  bofom,  would  peep  forth, 

And  anfwer  thanks.  Shakefpeare’ s  All' s  well  that  ends  well. 
Flipp.  n.f.  [A  cant  word.]  A  liquor  much  ufed  in  drips,  made 
by  mixing  beer  with  fpirits  and  fugar. 

The  tarpawlin  and  fwabber  is  lolling  at  Madagafcar,  with 
fome  drunken  funburnt  whore,  over  a  can  of  flip.  Dennis. 
Flippa'nt.  adj.  [A  word  of  no  great  authority,  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  flip-flap .] 
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2. 


Nimble ;  moveable.  It  is  ufed  only  of  the  act  of  fpeech. 

An  excellent  anatomift  promifed  to  diffeff  a  woman’s  tongue, 
and  examine  whether  there  may  not  be  in  it  certain  juices, 
which  render  it  fo  wonderfully  voluble  or  flippant.  Addflon. 
Pert;  talkative. 

Away  with  flippant  epilogues.  Thomfon. 

Fli'ppantly.  adv.  [from  the  adjective.]  In  a  flowing  prating 
way. 

To  FLIRT,  v.  a.  [Se  inner  thinks  it  formed  from  the  found.] 
j.  To  throw  any  thing  with  a  quick  claltick  motion. 

Dick  the  fcavenger 

Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  Walpole’s  face.  Swift. 

2.  To  move  with  quicknefs. 

hermit  fome  happier  man 

To  kifs  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan.  Dorfet. 

To  Flirt,  v.  n. 
j.  To  jeer ;  to  gibe  at  one. 

z.  To  run  about  perpetually  ;  to  be  unfteady  and  fluttering. 
Flirt.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

i.  A  quick  elaftick  motion. 

In  unfurling  the  fan  are  feveral  little  flirts  and  vibrations, 
as  alfo  gradual  and  deliberate  openings.  Addflon' s  Spectator. 

Before  you  pafs  th’  imaginary  fights 
While  the  fpread  fan  o’erfhades  your  cloflng  eyes, 

Then  give  one  flirt ,  and  all  the  vifion  flies.  Pope. 

A  fudden  trick. 

Have  licence  to  play, 

At  the  hedge  a  flirt , 

For  a  fheet  or  a  fhirt.  Ben.  John  fan's  Gypfles. 

A  pert  young  huffey. 

Scurvy  knave,  I  am  none  of  his  flirt  gills ;  I  am  none  of 
his  fkains  mates.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Several  young  flirts  about  town  had  a  deflgn  to  call  us  out 
of  the  fafhionabie  world.  Addi f or! s  Guardian,  N9.  iOg. 

FliRTa'tion.  n.f.  [  from  flirt.  ]  A  quick  fprightly  mo¬ 
tion.  A  cant  word  among  women. 

A  muflin  flounce,  made  very  full,  would  give  a  very  agree¬ 
able  flirtation  air.  ,  Pope. 

To  Flit.  v.n.  [from  To  fleet ;  or  from  fatter,  Danifh,  to  re¬ 
move.] 

1.  To  fly  away. 

Likeft  it  feemeth,  in  my  Ample  wit. 

Unto  the  fair  funfhine  in  Summer’s  day, 

That  when  a  dreadful  ftorm  away  is  flit , 

Through  the  broad  world  doth  fpread  his  goodly  ray.  Spenf. 

His  grudging  ghoft  did  ftrive 
With  the  frail  flefh  ;  at  laft  it  flitted  is. 

Whither  the  fouls  do  die  of  men  that  live  amifs.  Fairy  Qu. 

2.  To  remove  ;  to  migrate.  In  Scotland  it  is  ftill  ufed  for  re¬ 
moving  from  one  place  to  another  at  quarter-day,  or  theufual 
term. 

So  hardly  he  the  flitted  life  does  win. 

Unto  her  native  prifon  to  return.  Fairy  Epueen ,  cant.  7 
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It  became  a  received  opinion,  that  the  fouls  of  men,  de-  4 
parting  this  life,  did  flit  out  one  body  into  fome  other.  Hooker. 

3.  To  flutter;  to  rove  on  the  wing. 

He  made  a  glancing  fhot,  and  mifs’d  the  dove; 

Yet  mifs’d  fo  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 
Which  fatten’d,  by  the  foot,  the  flitting  bird.  Dryd.  Ain. 

Fear  the  juft  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla  s  fate  ! 

Chang’d  to  a  bird,  and  font  to  flit  in  air. 

4.  To  be  flux  or  unftable. 

Himfelf  up  high  he  lifted  from  the  ground. 

And  with  ftrong  flight  did  forcibly  divide 

The  yielding  air,  which  nigh  too  feeble  found 
Her flitting  parts,  and  element  unfound.  Fairy  Epueen,  b.  i. 

He  ftopt  at  once  the  paflage  of  his  wind, 

And  the  free  foul  to  flitting  air  reftgn’d.  _  Dryden  s  An. 
Flit.  adj.  [from fleet.}  Swift;  nimble;  quick. 

And  in  his  hand  two  darts  exceeding/zt. 

And  deadly  Iharp,  he  held  ;  whofe  heads  were  dight. 

In  peifon  and  in  blood,  of  malice  and  defpight.  Fairy  fffu. 
Flitch,  n.f.  [  plicce,  Saxon;  fly  eke,  Danifh ;  fleche,  floebe, 
French.  Skinner.  J  The  fide  of  a  hog  faked  and  cured. 

But  heretofore  ’twas  thought  a  fumptuous  feaft, 

On  birthdays,  feftivals,  or  days  of  ftate, 

A  fait  dry fiitcb  of  bacon  to  prepare  ;  ? 

If  they  had  frelh  meat,  ’twas  delicious  fare.  Drydetfs  Juv. 

While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 

Cut  out  large  flices  to  be  fry’d.  #  ■ 

He  fometimes  accompanies  the  prefent  with  a 

bacon. 

Fli'ttermouse.  n.f.  1  he  bat. 

Flatting.  n.J.  [  plrc,  Saxon,  fcandal.  J 

fault.  .  .  .  .  . 

Thou  tell  eft  my  fittings,  put  my  tears  into  thy  bottle. 

J  PJalm  I vi. 

Flix.  n.f.  [corrupted  from  flax.~\  Down;  fur;  fo  ft  hair. 

With  his  loll’d  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey  ; 

His  warm  breath  blows  her  flix  up  as  fhe  lies  . 

She  trembling  creeps  upon  the  ground  away. 


Swift, 
flitch  of 
Addflon. 
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And  looks  back  to  him  with  befeechirvg  eyes. 

Fli'xwood.  n.f.  See  HedGe-mustard. 

To  FLOAT,  v.  n.  [plotter,  French.] 

1.  To  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 

When  the  fea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Shew’d  mafterfhip  in  floating.  S  ha  kef  care' s  Comolanus . 

The  ark  no  more  now  floats,  but  feems  on  ground, 

Faft  on  the  top  of  fome  high  mountain  fix’d.  Mid.  P.  L . 
That  men,  being  drowned  and  funk,  do  float  the  ninth 
day,  when  their  gall  breaketh,  are  popular  affirmations.  Brown » 
Three  bluft’ring  nights,  born  by  the  fouthern  blatl, 

I  floated-,  and  difeover’d  land  at  laft.  Dry  den's  An.  b.x  i. 

His  rofy  wreath  was  dropt  not  long  before, 

Born  by  the  tide  of  wine,  and  floating  on  the  floor.  Dryden. 

On  frothy  billows  thoufands  float  the  ftream, 

In  ctimb’rous  mail,  with  love  of  farther  fhore.  Phillips. 
Carp  are  very  apt  to  float  away  with  frefh  water.  Mortimc Y. 

2.  To  move  without  labour  in  a  fluid. 

What  divine  monfters,  O  ye  gods,  were  thefe 
That  float  in  air,  and  fly  upon  the  feas  !  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp . 

Swift  they  defeend,  with  wing  to  wing  conjoin’d. 

Stretch  their  broad  plumes,  and  float  upon  the  wind.  Pope. 

3.  To  pafs  with  a  light  irregular  courfe. 

Floating  vifions  make  not  deep  impreflions  enough  to  leave 
in  the  mind  clear,  diftindt,  lafting  ideas.  Locke . 

To  Float,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  water. 

Proud  Pa£lolus  floats  the  fruitful  lands. 

And  leaves  a  rich  manure  of  golden  fands.  Dryden' s  Aw. 

Venice  looks,  at  a  diftance,  like  a  great  town  half  floated 
by  a  deluge.  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Now  fmoaks  with  fhow’rs  the  mifty  mountain-ground. 
And  floated  ftelds  lie  undiftinguifh’d  round.  Pope's  Statius. 

The  vaft  parterres  a  thoufand  hands  fhall  make : 

Lo  !  Cobham  comes,  and  floats  them  with  a  lake.  Pope. 
Float,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing;  the  flux;  the  contrary  to  the  ebb.  A 
fenfe  now  out  of  ufe. 

Our  truft  in  the  Almighty  is,  that  with  us  contentions  are 
now  at  their  higheft  float.  Hooker,  Preface. 

Of  this  kind  is  fome  difpofition  of  bodies  to  rotation,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Eaft  to  Weft  ;  of  which  kind  we  conceive  the 
main  float  and  refloat  of  the  fea  is,  which  is  by  confent  of  the 
univerfe,  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion.  Bacon's  Nat.  HiJlory. 

2.  Any  body  fo  contrived  or  formed  as  to  fwim  upon  the  water. 

They  took  it  for  a  fhip,  and,  as  it  came  nearer,  for  a  boat ; 
but  it  proved  a  float  of  weeds  and  rufhes.  L'Eflrange's  Fables. 
A  paffage  for  the  weary  people  make  ; 

With  ofier  floats  the  (landing  water  ftrow, 

Of  maffy  ftones  make  bridges,  if  it  flow.  Dryden' s  Virgil. 

3.  The  cork  or  quill  by  which  the  angler  difeovers  the  bite  of 
a  fifh. 

You  will  find  this  to  be  a  very  choice  bait,  fomet’mes  call¬ 
ing  a  little  of  it  into  the  place  where  your  float  fwims.  IV alt  m. 
A  cant  word  for  a  level. 

Banks  are  meafured  by  the  float  or  floor,  which  is  eighteen 
foot  fquare,  and  one  deep.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry . 

Flo'aty.  adj.  Buoyant  and  fwimming  a-top. 

The  hindrance  to  ftay  well  is  the  extreme  length  of  a  fhip, 
efpecially  if  fhe  be  floaty,  and  want  fharpnefs  of  way  for¬ 
wards.  Raleigh  s  Effays. 

FLOCK,  n.f.  [plocc,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  company  ;  ufually  a  company  of  birds  or  beafts. 

She  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame. 

To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 

How  will  (lie  love  when  the  rich  golden  fhaft 
Hath  kill’d  the  flock  of  all  affe&ions  elfe 
That  live  in  her.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night* 

2.  A  company  of  fheep,  diftinguifhed  from  herds,  which  are  of 
oxen. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields,  and  meadows  green, 

Thofe  rare  and  folitary ;  thefe  in  flocks 
Pafturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upfprung.  Milton. 
France  has  a  fheep  by  her,  not  only  as  a  facrifice,  but  to* 
fhew  that  the  riches  of  the  country  confifted  chiefly  in  flocks 
and  pafturage.  Addflon  cn  ancient  Medals. 

3.  A  body  of  men. 

The  heathen  that  had  fled  out  of  Judea  came  to  Nicanor  by 
flocks.  2  Mac.  xiv.  14. 

4.  [From  floccus.]  A  lock  of  wool. 

A  houfe  Well  furnifh’d  fhall  be  thine  to  keep  ; 

And;  for  a  flock  bed,  I  can  fheer  my  fheep.  .  Dryden. 

To  Flock,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  I  o  gather  in  crowds  or 
large  numbers. 

Many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet 
the  time  carelefly.  S  ha  kef  As  you  like  it. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  ambaffadors,  the  poor  of  all  forts 
flocked  together  to  the  great  mailer’s  houfe.  Knolles' s  HiJlory. 

Others  ran  flocking  out  of  their  houfes  to  the  general  Ap¬ 
plication.  .  2  Mac.  Hi.  18 

Stilpo,  when  the  people  flocked  about  him,  and  that  one 
faid,  The  people  come  wondering  about  you,  as  if  it  were  to 
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fee  fome  ftrange  bead  ;  no,  faith  he,  it  is  to  fee  a  mart  which 
Diogenes  fought  with  his  lanthorn  at  noon  day.  Bacon. 

Seeing  the  fpirits  fwelling  the  nerves  caufe  the  arm’s  mo¬ 
tion,  upon  its  refidance  they  flock  from  other  parts  of  the 
body  to  overcome  it.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

The  wits  of  the  town  came  thither ; 

’Twas  drange  to  fee  how  they  flock’ d  together  j 
Each  drongly  confident  of  his  own  way, 

Thought  to  gain  the  laurel  that  day.  Suckling. 

Friends  daily  flock.  Dryden  s  /En. 

The  Trojan  youth  about  the  captive  flock, 

To  wonder,  or  to  pity,  or  to  mock.  Denham. 

People  do  not  flock  to  courts  fo  much  for  their  majedies 
fervice,  as  for  making  their  fortunes.  UEflrange. 

To  Flog.  v.  a.  [from flagrum,  Latin.]  To  lafh ;  to  whip; 
to  chadife. 

The  fchoolmader’s  joy  is  to  flog.  Swift. 

Flong.  particip.  pafflve,  from  To  fling,  ufed  by  Spenfer.  See 

Fling.  > 

FLOOD,  n.  f.  [  plob,  Saxon  ;  flot,  French.] 

1.  A  body  of  water  ;  the  fea ;  a  river. 

What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood?  Shak. 
His  dominion  (hall  be  alfo  from  the  one  fea  to  the  other,  and 
from  the  flood  unto  the  world’s  end.  Pfalm  lxxii.  8. 

Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas  mount, 

The  kingdoms  of  Almanzor,  Fez,  and  Sus, 

Morocco,  and  Algiers,  and  Tremifen.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl. 
All  dwellings  elfe 

Flood  overwhelm’d,  and  them  with  all  their  pomp 
Deep  under  water  roll’d  ;  fea  cover’d  fea, 

Sea  without  fhore.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xi. 

Arcadia’s  flow’ry  plains  and  pleafing  floods.  Dryden’s  Virg. 

2.  A  deluge ;  an  inundation. 

When  went  there  by  an  age  fince  the  great  flood. 

But  it  was  fam’d  with  more  than  with  one  man  ?  Shakefp. 
You  fee  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  vifiters.  Shak. 
By  fudden  floods,  and  fall  of  waters, 

Buckingham’s  army  is  difpers’d  and  fcatter’d.  Shak.  R.  III. 
3‘  Flow ;  flux ;  not  ebb ;  not  reflux ;  the  fwelling  of  a  river  by 
rain  or  inland  flood. 

We  feek  to  know  the  moving  of  each  fphere, 

And  the  ftrange  caufe  o’  th’  ebbs  and  floods  of  Nile.  Davies. 
4.  Catamenia. 

Thofe  that  have  the  good  fortune  of  mifcarrying,  or  being 
delivered,  efcape  by  means  of  their  floods  revelling  the  hu¬ 
mours  from  their  lungs.  Harvey  on  Confurnptions. 

To  Flood,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  deluge;  to  cover  with 
waters. 

Where  meadows  are  flooded  late  in  Spring,  rroll  them  with  a 
large  barley-roller.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

F lo^odg  ate.  n.  fl  \_  flood  and  gate.]  Gate  or  fhutter  by  which 
the  watercourfe  is  clofed  or  opened  at  pleafure. 

As  if  the  opening  of  her  mouth  to  Zelmane  had  opened 
fome  great  floodgate  of  forrow,  whereof  her  heart  could  not 
abide  the  violent  iflue,  fhe  funk  to  the  ground.  Sidney. 

Yet  there  the  fleel  ftaid  not;  but  inly  bate 
Deep  in  his  flefh,  and  opened  wide  a  red  floodgate.  Fai.  S%u. 
His  youth,  and  want  of  experience  in  maritime  fervice, 
had  fomewhat  been  fhrewdly  touched,  even  before  the  fluices 
and  floodgates  of  popular  liberty  were  yet  fet  open.  Wotton. 

The  rain  defcended  for  forty  days,  the  cataradls  or  flood¬ 
gates  of  heaven  being  opened.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Floor,  n.f.  [ pflug,  a  plow,  German.]  The  broad  part  of  the 
anchor  which  takes  hold  of  the  ground. 

FLOOR,  n.f.  [  plop,  plope,  Saxon.] 

1,  The  pavement :  a  pavement  is  always  of  flone,  the  floor 
of  wood  or  flone ;  the  part  on  which  one  treads. 

His  flepmother,  making  all  her  geflures  counterfeit  afflic¬ 
tion,  lay  almofl  groveling  upon  the  floor  of  her  chamber.  Sidn. 
He  rent  that  iron  door 
With  furious  force,  and  indignation  fell; 

Where  entered  in,  his  foot  could  find  no  floor. 

But  all  a  deep  defcent  as  dark  as  hell.  Fairy  fl>ueen,  b.  i, 
Look  how  the  fl'.or  of  heav’n 
Is  thick  inlay’d  with  patens  of  bright  gold  : 

There’s  not  the  fmalleft  orb  which  thou  behold’fl, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  fings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young  ey’d  cherubims.  Shakeflpeare. 
The  ground  lay  flrewed  with  pikes  fo  thick  as  a  floor  is 
ufually  flrewed  with  rufhes.  Hayivard. 

He  winnoweth  barley  to-night  in  the  threfhing floor.  Ruth. 

2.  A  flory;  a  flight  of  rooms. 

He  that  building  flays  at  one 

Floor,  or  the  fecond,  hath  created  none.  Johnfln’s  Catiline. 
To  Floor,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover  the  bottom  with 
a  floor. 

Hewn  flone  and  timber  to  floor  the  houfes.  2  Chro.  xxxiv. 
Flooring,  n.f.  [from floor.]  Bottom;  floor. 

J  he  flooring  is  a  kind  of  red  plaifler  made  of  brick,  ground 
to  powder,  and  afterwards  worked  into  mortar.  Addifon. 

I  o  Plop.  v.a.  [from  flap.]  To  clap  the  wings  with  noife ; 
to  play  with  any  noifv  motion  of  a  broad  body. 
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A  blatkbirJ  was  flighted  almofl  to  death  with  a  huvz flopp¬ 
ing  kite  that  file  faw  over  her  head.  L  E  range, 

Plo'ral.  adj.  [floralis,  Latin.  J  Relating  to  Flora,  or  to 
flowers. 

Let  one  great  day 
To  celebrated  fports  and  floral  play 
Be  fet  afide.  Prior. 

Fl  o'rence.  n.f.  [from  the  city  Florence.]  A  kind  of 
tloath.  Diii. 

Flo'ren.  n.f.  [fo  named,  fays  Camden,  becaufe  made  by  Flo¬ 
rentines.]  A  gold  coin  of  Edward  III.  in  value  fix  fhillings. 
Flo'ret.  n.  f.  [ fleurette ,  French.]  A  fmall  impe.fedt  flower. 
FLO'RID.  adj.  [ floridus ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Productive  of  flowers  ;  covered  with  flowers. 

2.  Bright  in  colour;  flufhed  with  red. 

Our  beauty  is  in  colour  inferiour  to  many  flowers ;  and 
when  it  is  mofl florid  and  gay,  three  fits  of  an  ague  can  change 
it  into  yellownefs  and  kannefs.  Tayor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

The  qualities  of  blood  in  a  healthy  flate  are  to  be  florid, 
when  let  out  of  the  veflel,  the  red  part  congealing  ftrongly 
and  foon.  Aibuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  Embellifhed  ;  fplendid;  brilliant  with  decorations. 

The  florid ,  elevated,  and  figurative  way  is  for  the  paffions  ; 
for  love  and  hatred,  fear  and  anger,  are  begotten  in  the  foul, 
by  fhewing  their  objects  out  of  their  true  proportion.  Dryden. 
How  did,  pray,  the  florid  youth  offend, 

Whofe  fpeech  you  took,  and  gave  it  to  a  friend  ?  Pope. 
Flori'dity.  n.f  [from  florid.]  Frefhnefs  of  colour. 

There  is  a  fluidity  in  the  face  from  the  good  digeflion  of 
the  red  part  of  the  blood.  Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

Flo'ridness.  n.f.  [from florid.] 

1.  Frefhnefs  of  colour. 

2.  Embellifhment;  ambitious  elegance. 

Though  a  philofopher  need  not  delight  readers  with  his 
floridnejs,  yet  he  may  take  a  care  that  he  difgufl  them  not 
by  flatnefs.  Boyle. 

Flori'ferous.  adj.  [florifer,  Latin.]  Productive  of  flowers. 
FLCyRIN.  n.f.  [French.]  A  coin  firfl  made  by  the  Floren¬ 
tines.  That  of  Germany  is  in  value  2  s.  4  d.  that  of  Spain 
4  r.  4  d.  halfpenny ;  that  of  Palermo  and  Sicily  2  s.  6  d. 
that  of  Holland  2  s. 

In  the  Imperial  chamber  the  proCtors  have  half  a  florin 
taxed  and  allowed  them  for  every  fubftantial  recefs.  Aylijfe. 
Flo'rist.  n.f  [fleurijle,  French  ]  A  cultivater  of  flowers. 

Some  botanifls  or  florifts  at  the  leafl.  Dunciad,  b .  iv. 
And  while  they  break 

On  the  charm’d  eye,  th’  exultingyW^/?  marks 
With  fecret  pride  the  wonders  of  his  hand.  Thomf.  Spring. 
Flo'rulent.  adj.  [  floris,  Latin.  ]  Flowery ;  blof- 
foming. 

Flo'sculous.  adj.  [flfculus,  Latin.]  Compofed  of  flowers; 
having  the  nature  or  form  of  flowers. 

The  outward  part  is  a  thick  and  carnous  covering,  and  the 
fecond  a  dry  and  flofculous  coat.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  Flote.  v.  a.  [See  To  fleet .]  To  fkim. 

Such  cheefes,  good  Cifley,  ye  floted  too  nigh.  Tufflr. 
Fl  o'tson.  n.f  [from flote.]  Goods  that  fwim  without  an 
owner  on  the  fea. 

Flo'tten.  part,  [from flote.]  Skimmed.  Skinner. 

To  FLOUNCE.  V.  n.  [  plonfen ,  Dutch,  to  plunge.] 

1.  To  move  with  violence  in  the  water  or  mire;  to  flruggle  or 
dafh  in  the  water. 

With  his  broad  fins  and  forky  tail  he  laves 
The  rifing  furge,  and  flounces  in  the  waves.  Addifon  s  Ovid. 

2.  To  move  with  weight  and  tumult. 

Six  flouncing  Flanders  mares 

Are  e’en  as  good  as  any  two  of  theirs.  Prior. 

3.  To  move  with  pafiionate  agitation. 

When  I’m  duller  than  a  pofl. 

Nor  can  the  plaineft  word  pronounce, 

You  neither  fume,  nor  fret,  nor  flounce.  *  Swift. 

To  Flounce,  v.a.  To  deck  with  flounces. 

She  was  flounced  and  furbelowed  from  head  to  foot ;  every 
ribbon  was  crinkled,  and  every  part  of  her  garments  in 
curl.  Addifon’ s  Spectator,  Ny.  129. 

They  have  got  into  the  fafhion  of  flouncing  the  petticoat  fo 
very  deep,  that  it  looks  1  ke  an  entire  coat  of  luteftring.  Pope. 
Flounce,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Any  thing  fewed  to  the  gar¬ 
ment,  and  hanging  loofe,  fo  as  to  fwell  and  fhake. 

Nay,  oft  in  dreams  invention  we  bellow. 

To  change  a  flounce ,  or  add  a  furbelow.  Pope. 

A  muflin  flounce ,  made  very  full,  would  be  very  agree¬ 
able.  Pope. 

Flo'under.  n.f  [flynder,  Danifli;  fluke,  Scottilh.]  The  name 
of  a  fmall  flat  filh. 

Like  the  flounder,  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  C.amd. 
Flounders  will  both  thrive  and  breed  in  any  pond.  Mortimer. 
To  Flo'under.  v.  n.  [from  floume  ]  To  flruggle  with  vio- 
.  lent  and  irregular  motions:  as  a  horfe  in  the  mire. 

Down  goes  at  once  the  horfeman  and  the  horfe  ; 

That  courier  Humbles  on  the  fallen  Heed, 

And  floundering  throws  the  rider  o’er  his  head.  Dryden. 

The 
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The  more  inform’d,  the  lefs  he  underftood. 

And  deeper  funk  by  fl  und'ring  in  the  mud.  Dryden. 

He  champs  the  bit,  impatient  of  his  lofs, 

And  Harts  afide,  and  founders  at  the  crofs.  Dryden. 

He  plung’d  tor  fenfe,  but  found  no  bottom  there  j 
Then  writ  and  founder'd  on,  in  mere  defpair.  Popes  Dune. 

To  I'LO'URISH.  v  n.  [floreo,  florejeo,  Latin] 

1.  To  be  in  vigour;  not  to  fade. 

The  righteous  lhall  flourijh  like  the  palm-tree.  Pf.  xcii.  12. 

W  here  e’er  you  tread,  the  blulhing  flow’rs  (hall  rife, 

And  all  things  flourijh  where  you  turn  your  eyes.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  in  a  prolperous  Hate. 

It  I  could  find  example 
Of  thoufands,  that  had  {truck  anointed  kings, 

And  flourijh' d  after.  I’d  not  do’t :  but  fince 
Nor  brafs,  nor  ftone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 

Let  villany  itfelf  forfwear’t.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Harry,  that  prophefied  thou  fhould’lt  be  king. 

Doth  comtort  thee  in  tleep ;  live  thou  and  flourijh.  Shakefp. 
He  was  the  patron  of  my  manhood,  when  1  flour  fled  in  the 
opinion  ot  the  world,  though  with  fmall  advantage  to  my 
fortune.  Dryden  s  Dedicat.  to  Lord  Clifford. 

3-  do  ufe  florid  language  ;  to  fpeak  with  ambitious  copioulnefs 
and  elegance. 

Whilft  Cicero  a&s  the  part  of  a  rhetorician,  he  dilates  and 
flourfles,  and  gives  example  inftead  of  rule.  Baker. 

You  fhould  not  afled  to  flourijh  in  a  copious  harangue  and 
a  diflfufive  ftyle  in  company.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

They  dilate  fometimes,  and  flourijh  long  upon  little  inci¬ 
dents,  and  they  Ikip  over  and  but  lightly  touch  the  drier  part 
of  their  theme.  Watts's  Logick. 

4.  To  deferibe  various  figures  by  interfering  lines ;  to  play  in 
wanton  and  irregular  motions. 

Impetuous  fpread 

The  ftream  and  Imoaking,  flourijh' d  o’er  his  head.  Pope. 

5.  To  boall ;  to  brag. 

6.  [In  muiick.]  To  play  fome  prelude. 

ToFlo'urish.  t/.  a. 

1.  To  adorn  with  vegetable  beauty. 

With  fhadowy  verdure  fiouriflJ d  high, 

A  fudden  youth  the  groves  enjoy.  Fenton. 

2.  To  adorn  with  figures  of  needle  work. 

3.  To  work  with  a  needle  into  figures. 

All  that  I  lhall  fay  will  be  but  like  bottoms  of  thread  clofe 
wound  up,  which,  with  a  good  needle,  perhaps  may  be  flou- 
rijhed  into  large  works.  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain. 

4.  To  move  any  thing  in  quick  circles  or  vibrations  by  way  of 
fhow  or  triumph. 

And  all  the  powers  of  hell  in  full  applaufe 
Flour  fl’ d  their  fnakes,  and  tofs’d  their  flaming  brands.  Cra. 
Againft  the  poll  their  wicker  Ihields  they  crulh, 

Flourijh  the  fword,  and  at  the  plaftron  pufh.  Dryden's  Juv. 

5.  To  adorn  with  embellilhments  of  language;  to  grace  with 
eloquence  oflentatioufly  diffufive. 

We  fhould  add  the  labours  of  Hercules,  though  f.ourijked 
with  much  fabulous  matter;  yet  it  doth  notably  let  forth  the 
confent  of  all  nations  and  ages  in  the  approbation  of  the  ex¬ 
tirpating  and  debellating  giants,  monllers  and  tyrants.  Bacon. 

6.  To  adorn  ;  to  embellilh;  to  grace. 

To  bring  you  thus  together,  ’tis  no  fin, 

Sith  that  the  jullice  of  your  title  to  him 

Doth  flourijh  the  deceit.  Shakef.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Flourish,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Bravery  ;  beauty. 

I  call’d  thep  then  vain  fiouriji. b  of  my  fortune  ; 

I  call’d  thee  then  poor  fhadow,  painted  queen, 

The  prefentation  of  but  what  I  was.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

The  flourijh  of  his  fober  youth, 

Was  the  pride  of  naked  truth.  Crajhaw. 

2.  An  oflentatious  embellifhment ;  ambitious  copioufnefs ;  far¬ 
fetched  elegance. 

This  is  a  flour  fl  :  there  follow  excellent  parables.  Bacon. 
We  can  excufe  the  duty  of  our  knowledge,  if  we  only 
bellow  the  flowijh  of  poetry  thereon,  or  thofe  commendatory 
conceits  which  popularly  fet  forth  the  eminence  of  this  crea¬ 
ture.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

The  apprehenfion  is  fo  deeply  rivetted  into  my  mind,  that 
fuch  rhetorical  flowfles  cannot  at  all  loofen  or  brulh  it  out. 

More's  Divine  Dialogues. 
Villanies  have  not  the  fame  countenance,  when  there  are 
great  interells,  plaufible  colours,  and  flourfles  of  wit  and 
rhetorick  interpofed  between  the  fight  and  the  objedl.  L'Eflr. 

The  fo  much  repeated  ornament  and  flourijh  of  their  for¬ 
mer  fpeeches  was  commonly  the  truell  word  they  fpoke,  tho’ 
lealt  believed  by  them.  Souths  Sermons. 

Studious  to  pleafe  the  genius  of  the  times. 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes  he  flurs  his  crimes; 

He  lards  with  flour  jhes  his  long  harangue  ; 

JTis  fine,  fay’ll  thou  ;  what  to  be  prais  d,  and  hang  ?  Dryd. 

3.  Figures  formed  by  lines  curioufly  or  wantonly  drawn, 

A  child  with  delight  looks  upon  emblems  finely  drawn  and 
painted,  and  takes  fome  pleafure  in  beholding  the  neat  cha¬ 


racters  and  flourfles  of  a  biblc  curioufly  printed.  Boyle. 

They  were  intended  only  for  ludicrous  ornaments  of  na¬ 
ture,  like  the flourfles  about  a  great  letter  thatfignify  nothing, 
but  are  made  only  to  delight  the  eye.  More  againfl  Atheifm . 
Flc/urisher.  n.f.  [from  flourijh.]  One  that  is  in  prime  or 
in  profperity. 

They  count  him  of  the  green-hair’d  eld,  they  may,  or  in 
his  flow’r ; 

For  not  our  greatell  flourfler  can  equal  him  in  pow’r. 

Chapman's  Iliads. 

To  FLOUT,  v.  a.  [  fluyten ,  Dutch  ;  flouwe ,  Frifick.  ]  To 
mock ;  to  infult ;  to  treat  with  mockery  and  contempt. 

You  mull  flout  my  infufficiency.  Shakefpcare. 

The  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  Iky, 

And  fan  our  people  cold.  Shakefpcare  s  Macbeth „ 

He  mock’d  us  when  he  begg’d  our  voices  ; 

Certainly  he  flouted  us  downright.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 
She  railed  at  her,  that  Ihe  Ihould  be  fo  immodeft  to  write  to 
one  Ihe  knew  would  flout  her.  Shakefpcare. 

Phillida  flouts  me.  Walton's  Angler. 

To  Flout,  v.  n.  To  pra&ife  mockery  ;  to  behave  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  to  fneer. 

Though  nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune,  hath 
not  fortune  fent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  this  argument  ?  Shakef. 
With  talents  well  endu’d 
To  be  fcurrilous  and  rude; 

When  you  pertly  raife  your  fnout, 

Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  flout.  Swift. 

Flout,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  mock;  an  infult;  a  word 
or  ad  of  contempt. 

He  would  alk  of  thofe  that  had  been  at  the  other’s  table. 
Tell  truly,  was  there  never  a  flout  or  dry  blow  given  ?  Bacon. 
She  opened  it,  and  read  it  out. 

With  many  a  fmile  and  lcering/W.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

Their  doors  are  barr’d  againft  a  bitter  flout ; 

Snarl,  if  you  pleafe ;  but  you  lhall  fnarl  without.  Dryden. 
How  many  flouts  and  jeers  mull  I  expofe  myfelf  to  by  this 
repentance  ?  How  lhall  I  anfwer  fuch  an  old  acquaintance 
when  he  invites  me  to  an  intemperate  cup  ?  Calamfs  Serm. 
Flo'ut  r.  n.J.  [from flout.  ]  One  who  jeers. 

To  FLOW.  v.  n.  [  plopan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  run  or  fpread  as  water. 

The  god  am  I,  whofe  yellow  water  flows 
Around  thele  fields,  and  fattens  as  it  goes.  Dryden's  JEn. 

fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow , 

Purg’d  from  the  ponderous  dregs  of  earth  below.  Dryden; 
Lndlefs  tears  flow  down  in  ftreams.  Swift. 

2.  To  run  :  oppoled  to  Handing  waters. 

With  oiier  floats  the  Handing  water  ftrow; 

Of  maffy  Hones  make  bridges,  if  it  flow.  Dryden. 

2.  To  rife;  not  to  ebb. 

This  river  hath  thric eflow'd,  no  ebb  between.  Shakefp. 

3.  To  melt. 

Oh  that  thou  wouldft  rent  the  heavens,  that  the  mountains 
might  flow  down  at  thy  prefence.  If.  Ixiv.  1 . 

4.  To  proceed;  to  iffue. 

I’ll  ufe  that  tongue  I  have :  if  wit  flow  from ’t, 

I  lhall  do  good.  Sbakefpeare's  Winter's  Tale. 

The  knowledge  drawn  from  experience  is  quite  of  another 
kind  from  that  which  flows  from  fpeculation  or  difeourfe.  South. 

5.  To  glide  fmoothly  without  afperity  :  as,  a  flowing  period. 

This  difeourfe  of  Cyprian,  and  the  flowers  of  rhetorick  In 
it,  Ihew  him  to  have  been  of  a  great  wit  and  flowing  elo¬ 
quence.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

6.  To  write  fmoothly  ;  to  fpeak  volubly. 

Virgil  is  fweet  and  flowing  in  .his  hexameters.  Dryden. 

Did  Tweeter  founds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue 
Than  ever  man  pronounc’d,  or  angel  lung.  Prior; 

7.  To  abound;  to  be  crowded. 

The  dry  ftreets flow'd  with  men.  Chapman. 

8.  To  be  copious ;  to  be  full. 

Then  lhall  our  names, 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  frelhly  remember’d.  Shah.  Hen.  V. 
There  ev’ry  eye  with  flumb’rous  chains  Ihe  bound, 


And  dalh’d  the  flowing  goblet  to  the  ground.  Pope's  Odyffiy; 

9.  To  hang  loofe  and  waving. 

He  was  cloathed  in  a  flowing  mantle  of  green  filk,  inter¬ 
woven  with  flowers.  Spectator,  N°.  425. 

To  Flow.  v.  a.  To  overflow ;  to  deluge. 

In  a  hot  dry  Summer  watering  would  be  a  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  hops ;  but  it  is  fcarce  practicable,  unlefs  you  have 
a  ftream  at  hand  to  flow  the  ground.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Flow.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  T  he  rife  of  water ;  not  the  ebb. 

Some,  from  the  diurnal  and  anrytal  motion  of  the  earth, 
endeavour  to  folve  the  flows  and  motions  of  thefe  feas,  illus¬ 
trating  the  fame  by  water  in  a  bowl,  that  rifes  or  falls  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  motion  of  the  veffel.  Brown's  V ulgar  Err  ours. 

The  ebb  of  tides,  and  their  myfterious  flow. 

We  as  arts  elements  Avail  underftand.  Dryden's  Ann.  Mirab. 

2.  A  fudden  plenty  or  abundance. 

The  noble  power  of  fuffering  bravely  is  as  far  above  that 
9  K  of 
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of  cnterprifing  greatly,  as  an  unblemished  confcience  and  in¬ 
flexible  refolution  are  above  an  accidental  flow  of  Spirits,  or  a 
Sudden  tide  of  blood.  Pope. 

3.  A  Stream  of  diction ;  volubility  of  tongue. 

Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words,  nor  the  draining  of  an 
hour-glafs ;  but  an  effedfual  procuring  that  a  man  know  Some¬ 
thing  which  he  knew  not  before,  or  to  know  it  better.  South. 
FLO'WER.  n.f  [fleur^  French  ;  flos^flores^  Latin.] 

I.  The  part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the  feeds. 

Such  are  reckoned  perfedt  flowers  which  have  petala,  a 
ftamen,  apex  and  Stylus ;  and  whatever  fl.wer  wants  either  of 
thefe  is  reckoned  imperfedt.  Perfedt  flowers  are  divided  into 
Simple  ones,  which  are  not  compofed  of  other  Smaller  ones, 
and  which  ufually  have  but  one  Single  Style  ;  and  compounded, 
which  confiSt  of  many  flofculi,  all  making  but  one  flower. 
Simple  flowers  are  monopetalous,  which  have  the  body  of  the 
flower  all  of  one  intire  leaf,  though  Sometimes  cut  or  divided 
a  little  way  into  many  Seeming  petala,  or  leaves  ;  as  in  borage, 
buglofs,  he.  or  polypetalous,  which  have  diftindt  petala,  and 
thofe  falling  off  Singly,  and  not  all  together,  as  the  Seeming 
petala  of  monopetalous  flowers  always  do  :  but  thofe  are  fur¬ 
ther  divided  into  uniform  and  difform  flowers:  the  former 
have  their  right  and  left  hand  parts,  and  the  forward  and  back¬ 
ward  parts  all  alike;  but  the  difform  have  no  Such  regularity, 
as  in  the  flowers  of  Sage,  deadnettle,  he.  A  monopetalous 
difform  flower  is  likewife  further  divided  into,  firft,  femi-fiftu- 
lar,  whofe  upper  part  refembles  a  pipe  cut  off  obliquely,  as  in 
the  ariloftochia :  2d,  labiate ;  and  this  either  with  one  lip 
only,  as  in  the  acanthum  and  fcordium,  or  w  th  two  lips,  as 
in  the  far  greater  pert  of  the  labiate  flowers :  and  here  the  up¬ 
per  lip  is  Sometimes  turned  upwards,  and  fo  turns  the  convex 
part  downwards,  as  in  the  chamseciffus,  he.  but  molt  com¬ 
monly  the  upper  lip  is  convex  above,  and  turns  the  hollow 
part  down  to  its  fellow  below,  and  fo  reprefents  a  kind  of 
helmet,  or  monkfhood  ;  and  from  thence  thefe  are  frequently 
called  galeate,  cucullate,  and  galericulate  floivers ;  and  in  this 
form  are  the  flowers  of  the  lamium,  and  molt  verticillate  plants. 
Sometimes  alfo  the  lamium  is  intire,  and  Sometimes  jagged  or 
divided.  3d,  Corniculate  ;  that  is,  fuch  hollow fl  wers  as  have 
on  their  upper  part  a  kind  of  Spur,  or  little  horn,  as  in  the 
linaria,  delphinum,  he.  and  the  carniculum,  or  calcar,  is  al¬ 
ways  impervious  at  the  tip  or  point.  Compounded  flowers 
are  either,  firft,  difeous  or  difcoidal ;  that  is,  whofe  flofculi 
are  fet  together  fo  clofe,  thick,  and  even,  as  to  make  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  fl.wer  plain  and  flat,  which  therefore,  becaufe  of 
its  round  form,  will  be  like  adifeus;  which  difk  is  Some¬ 
times  radiated,  when  there  is  a  row  of  petala  Standing  round 
in  the  difk,  like  the  points  of  a  Star,  as  in  the  matricaria, 
chamaemelum,  &c.  and  fometimes  naked,  having  no  fuch 
radiating  leaves  round  the  limb  of  its  difk,  as  in  the  tanace- 
tum  :  2d,  planifolious,  which  is  compofed  of  plain  flowers, 
fet  together  in  circular  rows  round  the  centre,  and  whofe  face 
is  ufual  y  indented,  notched  uneven  and  jagged,  as  the  hiera- 
cia,  he.  3d,  fiftular,  which  is  compounded  of  many 
long  hollow  little  floivers ,  like  pipes,  all  divided  into  large  jags 
at  the  ends.  Imperfect  fliw.  rs,  becaufe  they  want  the  petala, 
are  called  ftamineous,  apetalous,  and  capillaceous ;  and  thofe 
which  hang  pendulous  by  fine  threads,  like  the  juli,  are  by 
Tournefort  called  amentaceous,  and  we  call  them  cats-tail. 
The  term  campaniformis  is  ufed  for  fuch  as  are  in  thefhape  of 
a  bell,  and  infundibuliformis  for  fuch  as  are  in  the  form  of  a 
funnel.  Miller. 

Good  men’s  lives 

Expire  before  the  floivers  in  their  caps, 

Dying  or  ere  they  ficken.  Shakefpeare's  Macheth. 

With  flow  r  inwoven  treffes  torn. 

The  nymphs  in  twilight  fhade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 

Milton. 

Beauteous  flcw'rs  why  do  we  fpread 
Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead  ?  Cowley. 

Though  the  fame  fun  with  all-difFufive  rays 
Blufh  in  the  rofe  and'  in  the  diamond  blaze. 

We  praife  the  ftronger  effort  of  his  power. 

And  always  fet  jthe  gem  above  the  flower.  Pope. 

If  the  bloffom  of  the  plant  be  of  mod  importance,  we  call 
it  a  flower ;  fuch  are  daifies,  tulips,  and  carnations.  Watts. 

2.  An  ornament;  an  embellifhment. 

This  difeourfeof  Cyprian,  and  the  excellent  flowers  of  rhe- 
torick  in  it,  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  fweet  and  powerful 
orator.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

Truth  needs  no  flow'rs  of  fpeech.  Pope. 

3.  The  prime;  the  flourifhing  part. 

Alas !  young  man,  your  days  can  ne’er  be  long  : 

In  flow'r  of  age  you  perifh  for  a  fong.  Pope's  Horace  Impr. 

4.  The  edible  part  of  corn;  the  meal. 

The  bread  I  would  have  in  flower ,  fo  as  it  might  be  baked 
ftill  to  ferve  their  neceffary  want.  Spenjer  on  Ireland. 

I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the flow'r  of  all, 

And  leave  me  but  the  bran.  Sbakcjpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

The  flower >  of  grains,  mixed  with  water,  will  make  a  fort 
of  glue.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 


But  by  thy  care  twelve  urns  of  wine  be  fill’d. 

Next  thefe  in  worth,  and  firm  thofe  urns  be  feal’d  ; 

Be  twice  ten  meafures  of  the  choiceft  flour 

Prepar’d,  ere  yet  defeends  the  evening  hour.  Pep's  Odyffey. 

5.  The  moll  excellent  or  valuable  part  of  any  thing;  qmn- 
teffence. 

I  he  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  the  Pfalms 
do  more  briefly  contain,  and  more  movingly  exprefs,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  poetical  form.  Hooker. 

Thou  haft,  flain 

Th e  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry.  Shake/p.  Henry  VI. 
1  he  french  monarchy  is  exhaufted  of  its  braveft  fubjedls  : 
t}c\e  flower  of  the  nation  is  confumed  in  its  wars.  Addijon. 

6.  That  which  is  mod  diftinguifhed  for  any  thing  valuable. 

He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtefy ;  but,  I  warrant  him,  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb.  Shakejp.  Romeo  and  "Juliet. 

Flo'wer  de  Luce.  n.  fl.  A  bulbous  iris. 

It  hath  a  lily  flower  of  one  leaf,  fhaped  like  that  of  the 
common  iris :  the  pointal  has  three  leaves,  and  the  empale- 
ment  turns  to  a  fruit  fhaped  like  that  of  the  common  iris.  Its 
root  is  bulbous.  Miller  fpecifies  thirty-four  fpecies  of  this 
plant;  and  among  them  the  Perfian  fewer  de  luce  is  greatly 
efteemed  for  the  fweetnefs  and  beauty  of  its  variegated  flowers, 
which  are  in  perfection  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March.  6 

Crop’d  are  the  flciver  de  luces  in  your  arms ; 

Of  England’s  coat  one  half  is  cut  away.  Shake f.  Henry  VI. 
The  iris  is  the  flower  de  luce.  Peacham. 

To  Flo'wer.  v.  n.  [ fleurir ,  French,  or  from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  be  in  flower ;  to  be  in  bloffom  ;  to  bloom  ;  to  put  forth 
flowers. 

So  forth  they  marched  in  this  goodly  fort. 

To  take  the  folace  of  the  open  air. 

And  in  frefh  flowering  fields  themfelves  to  fpert.  Fairy  Qu. 

Sacred  hill,  whofe  head  full  high, 

Is,  as  it  were,  for  endlefs  memory 

Of  that  dear  Lord,  who  oft  thereon  was  found. 

For  ever  with  a  flow'ring  garland  crown’d.  Fairy  Queen. 

Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  fudden flower' dy 
Op’ning  their  various  colours.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vii. 

Mark  well  the  flow'ring  almonds  in  the  wood, 

If  od’rous  blooms  the  bearing  branches  load.  Dryd.  Georg. 

T o  leaflefs  fhrubs  the  flow'ring  palms  fucceed. 

And  od’rous  myrtle  to  the  noifome  weed.  Pope's  MeJJiah . 

2.  To  be  in  the  prime;  to  flourifh. 

Whilome  in  youth,  when  flower'd  my  youthful  fpring, 
Like  fwallow  fwift,  I  wandered  here  and  there ; 

tor  heat  of  heedlefs  luft  me  did  fo  fting,  * 

That  I  of  doubted  danger  had  no  fear.  Spenfer's  Pajlcrals. 

This  caufe  detain’d  me  all  my  flow'ring  youth, 

Within  a  loathfome  dungeon  there  to  pine.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 
3*  To  froth  ;  to  ferment;  to  mantle,  as  new  bottled  beer. 

Thofe  above  water  were  the  beft,  and  that  beer  did  flower 
a  little;  whereas  that  under  water  did  not,  though  it  were 
frefh.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°.  385. 

An  extreme  clarification  doth  fpread  the  fpirits  fo  fmooth 
that  they  become  dull,  and  the  drink  dead,  which  ought  to 
have  a  little  flowering.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijicry. 

4.  To  come  as  cream  from  the  furface. 

If  you  can  accept  of  thefe  few  obfervations,  which  have 
flowered  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burnifhing  of  many  ftu- 
dious  and  contemplative  years,  I  here  give  you  them  to  difpofe 

Milton  cn  h  duration. 

To  Flo'wer.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  adorn  with  ficti¬ 
tious  or  imitated  flowers. 

Flo'werage.  n.f.  [from flower.]  Store  of  flowers.  Didl. 
Flo'weret.  n.f.  [ fleuret ,  French.]  A  flower;  a  fmall 
flower. 

Sometimes  her  head  five  fondly  would  aguife 
With  gaudy  garlands,  or  frefhflow'reti  dight, 

About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rufhes  plight.  Fairy  Queen. 

No  more  fhall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 

Nor  bruife  her flow' rets  with  the  armed  hoofs 

Of  hoftile  pacer.  Shakejp ear e' s  Henry  IV. 

That  fame  dew,  which  fometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  fwell,  like  round  and  orient  pearls. 

Stood  now  within  the  pretty flow'ret's  eyes. 

Like  tears  that  did  their  own  difgrace  bewail.  Shakefpeare. 

So  to  the  fylvan  lodge 

They  came,  that  like  Pomona’s  arbour  fmil’d, 

W  ith  flow' rets  deck'd,  and  fragrant  fmells.  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 

Then  laughs  the  childifh  year  with  fl  w'reis  crown’d. 

And  lavifhly  perfumes  the  fields  around  ; 

But  no  fubftantial  riourifhment  receives. 

Infirm  theftalks,  unfolid  are  the  leaves.  Dryden's  Fables. 
Flo'werg  ardex.  n.J.  [ flower  and  garden  j  A  garden  in 
which  flowers  are  principally  cultivated. 

Obferving  that  this  manure  produced  flowers  in  the  field,  I 
made  my  gardener  try  thole  lhells  in  my  flowergarden ,  and  I 
never  faw  better  carnations  or  flowers.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 
Fl  o'w erin Ess.  n.f.  [ fwmfloivery .] 

I.  The  ftate  of  abounding  in  flowers. 
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2.  Floridnefs  of  fpeech. 

Flo'u  eringbush.  n.f.  A  plant. 

The  leaves  are  triangular  and  graffy,  the  dalks  naked,  and 
the  flowers  difpofed  in  an  umbella  upon  the  top  of  the  dalk, 
each  confiding  of  fix  leaves  :  three  of  them  are  large,  and 
three  fmall,  which  are  expanded  in  form  of  a  rofe.  Milter. 

Flo'wery.  adj.  [from  flower.]  Full  of  flowers;  adorned  with 
flowers  real  or  fiiditious. 

My  mother  Circe,  with  the  fyrens  three, 

Amid’d  the  flow’ry  kirtl’d  Naiades.  Milton. 

Day’s  harbinger 

Comes  dancing  from  the  Eaft,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flow'ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowflip  and  the  pale  primrofe.  Milton ; 

O’er  his  fair  limbs  a  flout ry  ved  he  threw.  Pope's  OdyJJ'ey. 

To  her  the  ftiady  grove,  the  flow  ry  field, 

The  dreams  and  fountains,  no  delight  could  yield.  Pope. 

Flo'wingly.  adv.  '  [  from  flow.]  With  volubility;  with 
abundance. 

Flowk.  n.f.  [fluke.,  Scott.]  A  flounder ;  the  name  of  a  fifh. 
Amongd  thefe  the flowky  foie,  and  plaice  follow  the  tide  up 
into  the  trefh  waters.  Carew' s  Survey  of  Cornual. 

Flo'wkwort.  n.f.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

Flown.  Participle  of  fly ,  or  flee y  they  being  confounded. 

j .  Gone  away. 

For  thofe. 

Appointed  to  fit  there,  had  left  their  charge, 

Flown  to  the  upper  world.  Miltons  Paradife  Lcfly  b.  x. 

Where,  my  deluded  fenfe  !  was  reafon  flown  ? 

Where  the  high  majedy  of  David’s  throne  ?  Prior. 

2.  Puffed ;  inflated ;  elate. 

And  when  night 

Darkens  the  dreets,  then  wander  forth  the  fons 
Of  Beliah,  flown  with  influence  and  wine.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Fluctuant,  adj.  [fluduansy  Latin  ]  Wavering;  uncertain. 
To  be  longing  for  this  thing  to-day,  and  for  that  thing  to¬ 
morrow  ;  to  change  likings  for  loathings,  and  to  dand  wifh- 
ing  and  hankering  at  a  venture,  how  is  it  poflible  for  any  man 
to  be  at  red  in  this  fluctuant  wandering  humour  and  opi¬ 
nion  1  L'EJlrange. 

To  FLUCTUATE.  v.n.  [fluCtuoy  Latin.] 

X.  To  roll  to  and  again  as  water  in  agitation. 

The  fluctuating  fields  of  liquid  air. 

With  all  the  curious  meteors  hov’ring  there. 

And  the  wide  regions  of  the  land,  proclaim 

The  Pow’r  Divine,  that  rais’d  the  mighty  frame.  Blackmore. 

a.  To  float  backward  and  forward,  as  with  the  motion  of  water. 

3.  To  move  with  uncertain  and  hady  motion. 

The  tempter 

New  part  puts  on ;  and,  as  to  pallion  mov’d, 

Fluctuates  didurb’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Cofly  b.  ix. 

4.  To  be  in  an  uncertain  date  ;  to  feel  fudden  viciflitudes. 

As  the  greated  part  of  my  edate  has  been  hitherto  of  an 
undeady  and  volatile  nature,  either  tod  upon  feas,  or  fluc¬ 
tuating  in  funds,  it  is  now  fixed  and  fettled  in  fubdantial  acres 
and  tenements.  Addifon's  Spectator ,  N°.  549. 

5.  To  be  irrefolute  ;  to  be  undetermined. 

Fluctua'tion.  n.f.  [fluCluatioy  Latin  ;  fluctuation^  French, 

from  fluctuate .] 

1.  The  alternate  motion  of  the  water. 

Its  fluctuations  are  but  motions  fubfervient,  which  winds, 
dorms,  fhores,  (helves,  and  every  interjacency  irregulates. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vii.  c.  17. 
They  were  caufed  by  the  impulfes  and  fluctuation  of  water 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Woodward? s  Natural  Hiflory. 

2.  Uncertainty;  indetermination. 

It  will  not  hinder  it  from  making  a  profelyte  of  a  perfon, 
that  loves  fluctuation  of  judgment  little  enough  to  be  willing 
to  be  eafed  of  it  by  any  thing  but  errour.  Boyle. 

Flue.  n.f.  [A  word  of  which  I  know  not  the  etymology,  un- 
lefs  it  be  derived  from  flew  of  fly. ] 

X.  A  fmall  pipe  or  chimney  to  convey  air,  heat,  or  fmoke. 

2.  Soft  down,  or  fur,  fuch  as  may  fly  in  the  wind. 

Flue'llin.  n.f.  The  herb  Speedwell. 

Flu'ency.  n.  f.  [from fluent.} 

1.  The  quality  of  flowing;  fmoothnefs;  freedom  from  harfh- 
nefs  or  afperity. 

Fluency  of  numbers,  and  mod  expreffive  figures  for  the 
poet,  morals  for  the  ferious,  and  pleafantries  for  admirers  of 
points  of  wit.  Garth's  Preface  to  Ovid. 

2.  Readinefs  ;  copioufnefs  ;  volubility. 

Our  publick  liturgy  mud  be  caftiiered,  the  better  to  pleafe 
thofe  men  who  gloried  in  their  extemporary  vein  and 
fluency.  King  Charles. 

Th’  unthinking  vigors  vainly  boafl  their  pow’rs; 

Re  their’s  the  mufquet,  while  the  tongue  is  our  s  ; 

We  reafon  with  fuch  fluency  and  fire, 

1  he  beaux  we  baffle,  and  the  learned  tire.  Ticked, 

The  common  fluency  of  fpeech  in  many  men,  and  mod  wo¬ 
men,  is  owing  to  a  fcarcity  of  matter,  and  a  fcarcity  of  words; 
for  whoever  is  a  mader  of  language,  and  hath  a  mind  full  ol 
ideas,  will  be  apt,  infpeaking,  to  hefitate  upon  the  choice  of 
both.  Swift's  Thoughts  on  various  Subjects . 
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3.  Affluence;  abundance.  This  fenfe  is  obfolete. 

Thofe  who  grow  old  in  fluency  and  cafe, 

Behold  him  tod  on  feas.  Sandys's  Paraphrafe  on  “Job 

God  riches  and  renown  to  men  imparts, 

Even  all  they  wifh  ;  and  yet  their  narrow  hearts 
Cannot  ' 

But  the 
FLU'ENT. 

1.  Liquid. 

It  is  not  malleable  ;  but  yet  is  not  fluent ,  but  Aupified.  Bac. 

2.  Flowing;  in  motion;  influx. 

Motion  being  a  fluent  thing,  and  one  part  of  its  duration 
being  abfolutely  independent  upon  another,  it  doth  not  follow 
that  becaufe  any  thing  moves  this  moment,  it  mud  neceffarily 
continue  to  do  fo  the  next.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

3.  Ready  ;  copious  ;  voluble. 

Thofe  have  fome  natural  difpofirions,  which  have  bet¬ 
ter  grace  in  youth  than  in  age,  fuch  as  is  a  fluent  and  luxu¬ 
rious  fpeech.  Bacon. 


10  great  a  fluency  receive, 

ir  fruition  to  a  dranger  leave.  Sandys. 

adj.  [fluenSy  Latin.] 


I  fhall  lay  before  you  all  that’s  within  me; 

And  with  mod  fluent  utterance;  Denham's  Sophy. 

Flu'ent.  n.f.  Stream;  running  water. 

Confiding  in  their  hands,  that  fed’lous  drive 
To  cut  th’  outrageous  fluent ;  in  this  diflrefs, 

Ev’n  in  the  fight  of  death.  Phillips. 

FLUID,  adj.  [flu iclusy  Latin;  fluide,  French.]  Having  parts 
eafily  feparable  ;  not  folid. 

Or  ferve  they  as  a  flow’ry  verge  to  bind 
The  fluid  fkirts  of  that  fame  wat’ry  cloud, 

Led  it  again  diflolve,  and  fhow’r  the  earth  ?  Milt.  P.  Lofl. 
If  particles  flip  eafily,  and  are  of  a  fit  fize  to  be  agitated  by 
heat,  and  the  heat  is  big  enough  to  keep  them  in  agitation, 
the  body  is  fluid ;  and  if  it  be  apt  to  dick  to  things,  it  is 
humid.  Newton's  Opt. 

Flu'id.  n.f.  [In  phyfick.]  Any  animal  juice :  as  the  blood. 
Confider  how  luxury  hath  introduced  new  difeafes,  and 
with  them,  not  improbably,  altered  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
fluids.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope's  Mart.  Seri  bier  us. 

Fluidity,  n.f.  [fluidity  Fr.  from  fluid.]  The  quality  in  bo¬ 
dies  oppofite  to  folidity  ;  want  of  adherence  between  the  parts. 

Heat  promotes  fluidity  very  much,  by  diminifhing  the  tena¬ 
city  of  bodies  :  it  makes  many  bodies  fluid,  which  ate  not  fluid 
in  cold,  and  increafes  the  fluidity  of  tenacious  liquids ;  as  of 
oil,  balfam  and  honey  j  and  thereby  decreafes  their  re- 
fidance.  v  Newton's  Opt. 

A  difeafe  oppofite  to  this  fpiffitude  is  too  great  fluidity .  Arb. 

Flu'idness.  n.f.  [from fluid]  That  quality  in  bodies  oppo¬ 
fite  to  dability. 

What  if  we  fhould  fay  that  fluidnefs  and  dability  depends 
fo  much  upon  the  texture  of  the  parts,  that,  by  the  change  of 
that  texture,  the  fame  parts  may  be  made  to  conditute  either  a 
fluid  or  a  dry  body,  and  that  permanently  too  ?  Boyle. 

Flu'mmery.  n.f.  A  kind  of  food  made  by  coagulation  of 
wheatflower  or  oatmeal. 

Milk  and  flummery  are  very  fit  for  children.  L.cke. 

Flung,  participle  and  prete-ite  of  fling.  Thrown.;  cad. 

Several  datues  the  Romans  themfelves  flung  into  the  river, 
when  they  would  revenge  themfelves.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

FLU' OR.  n.f.  [Latin.] 

I.  A  fluid  date. 


The  particles  of  fluids  which  do  not  cohere  too  drongly, 
and  are  of  fuch  a  fmallnefs  as  renders  them  mod  fufceptible  of 
thofe  agitations  which  keep  liquors  in  a  fluor,  are  mod  eafily 
feparated  and  rarified  into  vapours.  Newton's  Opt. 

2.  Catamenia. 

Flu'rry.  n.f. 

1.  A  gud  or  dorm  of  wind  ;  a  hady  blad. 

1  he  boat  was  overfet  by  a  fudden  flurry  from  the  North. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  Hurry ;  a  violent  commotion; 

To  FLUSH,  v.  n.  [  fluyfeny  Dutch,  to  flow ;  flusy  or fluxy  Fr.] 

1.  To  flow  with  violence. 

The  pulfe  of  the  heart  he  attributes  to  art  ebullition  and 
fudden  expanfion  of  the  blood  in  the  ventricles,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  milk,  which,  being  heated  to  fuch  a  degree,  doth 
fuddenly,  and  all  at  once,  flufh  up  and  run  over  theveffel.  Ray. 

It  flufhes  violently  out  of  the  cock  for  about  a  quart,  and 
then  dops.  Mortimer's  Husbandry, 

2.  To  come  in  hade. 

If  the  place  but  affords 
Any  dore  of  lucky  birds. 

As  I  make  ’em  to  flufhy 

Each  owl  out  of  his  bulh.  Ben  Johnfon's  Owls , 

3.  To  glow  in  the  fkin  ;  to  produce  a  colour  in  the  face  by  a 
fudden  afflux  of  blood 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  mod  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flufhing  in  her  gaulcd  eyes, 

She  married.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

Thus  Eve  with  count’nance  blithe  her  dory  told. 

But  in  her  cheek  diftemper  flufhing  glow’d.  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 
What  can  be  more  fignificant  than  the  fudden  flufhing  and 
confufion  of  a  blufh  ?  Collier  of  the  Afpect. 


What 
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What  means  that  lovely  fruit  ?  What  means,  alas ! 

That  blood,  which  flujhes  guilty  in  your  face?  Dryden . 

At  once,  array’d 

In  all  the  colours  of  the  flujhing  year. 

The  garden  glows.  Thomfn's  Spring,  l.  95. 

4.  To  fhine.  Obfolete. 

A  flake  of  fire,  that  flujhing  in  his  beard. 

Him  all  amaz’d.  Spenfer. 

To  Flush,  v.  a. 

1 .  To  colour ;  to  redden. 

The  glowing  dames  of  Zama’s  royal  court, 

Have  faces  fiujh’ d  with  more  exalted  charms.  AddiJ.  Cato. 

Some  court,  or  fecret  corner  fee k. 

Nor  fiujh  with  fhame  the  paffing  virgin’s  cheek.  Gay’s  Triv. 

2.  To  elate;  to  elevate. 

A  profperous  people,  flujhed  with  great  victories  and  fuc- 
ceffes,  are  rarely  known  to  confine  their  joys  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation  and  innocence.  Atterburys  Sermons. 
Flush,  adj. 

1.  Frefh;  full  of  vigour. 

He  took  my  father  grofly,  full  of  bread. 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  and  fiujh  as  May ; 

And  how  his  audit  ftands,  who  knows,  fave  heav’n  ?  Shak. 

I  love  to  wear  cloths  that  are  fiujh , 

Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plufh.  Cleaveland. 

2.  Affluent;  abounding.  A  cant  word. 

Lord  Strut  was  not  very  fiujh  in  ready,  either  to  go  to  law 
or  clear  old  debts  ;  neither  could  he  find  good  bail.  Arbuthnot. 
Flush,  n.f.  Afflux;  fudden  impulfe ;  violent  flow. 

Never  had  any  man  fuch  a  lofs,  cries  a  widower,  in  the 
fiujh  ©f  his  extravagancies  for  a  dead  wife.  L’ Efl  range. 

The  pulfe  of  the  arteries  is  not  only  caufed  by  the  pulfation 
of  the  heart,  driving  the  blood  through  them  in  manner  of  a 
wave  or  fiujh,  but  by  the  coats  of  the  arteries  themfelves.  Ray. 

Succefs  may  give  him  a  prefen x.  fiujh  of  joy  ;  but  when  the 
fhort  tranfport  is  over,  the  apprehenfion  of  iofing  fucceeds  to 
the  care  of  acquiring.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

2.  Cards  all  of  a  fort. 

"lo  Fluster,  v.  a.  [from  To  fiujh .]  To  make  hot  and  roly 
with  drinking  ;  to  make  half  drunk. 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus,  noble  fwelling  fpirits. 

Have  I  to-night  fiufier’d  with  flowing  cups, 

And  they  watch  too.  Shakefpeare’s  Othello. 

FLUTE,  n.f.  [fiufie,  flute,  French  ;  fluytc,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  mufical  pipe  ;  a  pipe  with  flops  for  the  fingers. 

Th’  oars  were  filver. 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  flroke.  Shak.  Ant.  andCleo. 

The  foft  complaining_/?«te 
In  dying  notes  difcovers 
The  woes  of  hopelefs  lovers, 

Whofe  dirge  is  whifper’d  by  the  warbling  lute.  Dryden. 

2.  A  channel  or  furrow  in  a  pillar,  like  the  concave  of  a  flute 
fplit. 

To  Flute,  v.  a.  To  cut  columns  into  hollows. 

To  PLU'TTER.  v.n.  [plotepan,  Saxon;  flatter,  French,] 

1.  To  take  fhort  flights  with  great  agitation  of  the  wings. 

As  an  eagle  ftirreth  up  her  neb, flutter eth over  her  young,  and 
fpreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  fo  the  Lord  alone  did°  lead 

Deutr.  xxxii.  n. 

When  your  hands  untie  thefe  firings. 

Think  you’ve  an  angel  by  the  wings ; 

One  that  gladly  will  be  nigh,  ' 

To  wait  upon  each  morning-figh ; 

To  flutter  in  the  balmy  air 

Of  your  well-perfumed  pray’r.  Crajhaw. 

T  hey  fed,  and ,  flutt’ring,  by  degrees  withdrew.  Dryden. 

2.  To  move  about  with  great  fhow  and  buftle  without  con- 
fequence. 

Excefs  muddies  the  beft  wit,  and  only  makes  it  flutter  and 
froth  high.  Grno. 

.No  rag,  no  fcrap  of  all  the  beau  or  wit, 

That  once  fo  flutter’d,  and  that  once  fo  Writ.  Pope’s  Dune. 

3.  To  be  moved  with  quick  vibrations  or  undulations. 

Ye  fpirits!  to  your  charge  repair; 

The  fiutt’ring  fan  be  Zephyretta’s  care.  P0pe, 

They  the  tall  maft  above  the  vefiel  rear  ^  * 

Or  teach  the  fluid  ring  fail  to  float  in  air.  ’  Pope’s  Odyjfiey. 
T  To  be  in  agitation  ;  to  move  irregularly  ;  to  be  in  a  flate  of 
uncertainty. 

The  relation  being  brought  him  what  a  glorious  victory 
was  got,  and  with  what  difficulty,  and  how  long  fh e  fluttered 
upon  the  wings  of  doubtful  fuccefs,  he  was  not  furprifed. 

Howel’s  Vocal  F  rejl. 
It  is  impoffible  that  men  fhould  certainly  difeover  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  whilfl  their  thoughts  jtuiter 
about,  or  flick  only  in  founds  of  doubtful  fignification.  Locke. 
Efteem  we  thefe,  my  friends !  event  and  chance, 

Produc’d  by  atoms  from  their  fiutt’ring  dance  !  Prior. 

Some  never  arrive  at  any  deep,  folid,  or  valuable  know- 
ledge,  becaufe  they  arc  perpetually  fluttering  over  the  furface 
of  things.  //^j. 

His  thoughts  are  very  fluttering  and  wandering,  and  cannot 
be  fixed  attentively  to  a  tew  ideas  fucceflively.  I Putts. 

To  Flutter,  v.  a. 

r.  Fo  drive  in  diforder,  like  a  flock  of  birds  fuddenly  roufed. 
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Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecoat,  I 
Flutter  d  your  Volfcians  in  Corioli.  Shahcf.  Coriolanus, 

2.  To  hurry  the  mind. 

3.  To  diforder  the  pofition  of  anything. 

Flu'tter.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Vibration;  undulation;  quick  and  irregular  motion. 

An  infinite  variety  of  motions  are  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the 
flutter  of  a  fan  :  there  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modeft  flutter , 
and  the  timorous  flutter.  Addif  n’ s  Spectator,  N'1.  102. 

2.  Hurry  ;  tumult ;  diforder  of  mind. 

3.  Confufion  ;  irregular  pofition. 

*TUVEA  TICK-  adj.  [fluviaticus,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  rivers, 
r  LUX.  n.f  [  fluxus,  Latin  ;  flux,  French. J 

1.  The  adt  of  flowing;  paflage. 

The  moft  Ample  and  primary  motion  of  fire  is  a  flux,  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  centre  of  the  fuel  to  its  circumference. 

Digby  on  Bodies . 

by  the  perpetual  flux  of  the  liquids,  a  great  part  of  them  is 
thrown  out  of  the  body.  _  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  flate  of  paffing  away  and  giving  place  to  others. 

The  heat  of  the  lun  in  animals  w'hole  parts  are  fucceffive, 
and  in  a  continual  flux,  can  produce  a  deep  and  perfecSt  glofs 
of  blacknefs.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

What  the  ftated  rate  of  intereft  fhould  be,  in  the  conftant 
change  of  affairs,  and  flux  of  money,  is  hard  to  deter- 

ni^e‘  _  Locke. 

In  the  conftituent  matter  of  one  body,  turning  naturally  to 
another  like  body,  the  flock  or  fund  can  never  be  exhaufled, 
nor  the  flux  and  alteration  fenfible.  fVoodward. 

Languages,  like  our  bodies,  are  in  a  perpetual  flux,  and 
ftand  in  need  of  recruits  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  words 
that  are  continually  falling  through  difufe.  Felton  on  the  Ciajfl 

3.  Any  flow  or  iffue  of  matter. 

Quinces  Hop  fluxes  of  blood.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

4*  Dyfentery ;  difeafe  in  which  the  bowels  are  excoriated  and 
bleed ;  bloody  flux. 

Eat  eaftern  fpice,  fecure 

From  burning  fluxes  and  hot  calenture.  Hallifax. 

5.  Excrement ;  that  which  falls  from  bodies. 

Civet  is  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Shakefpeare . 

o.  Concourfe ;  confluence. 

Left  and  abandon’d  of  his  velvet  friends  ; 

’Tis  right,  quoth  he  ;  thus  mifery  doth  part 

The  flux  of  company.  '  Shake fp.  As  you  like  it, 

7.  The  flate  of  being  melted. 

8.  That  which  mingled  with  a  body  makes  it  melt. 

Flux.  adj.  [ fluxus ,  Latin. j  Unconftant;  not  durable;  main* 
tained  by  a  conflant  fucceffion  of  parts. 

To  Flux.  v.  a. 

1.  To  melt. 

2.  To  falivate ;  to  evacuate  by  fpitting. 

He  might  fafhionably  and  genteelly  have  been  duelled  or 
fluxed  into  another  world.  South. 

Flu'xility.  n.f.  [ fluxus ,  Latin  ]  Eafinefs  of  feparation  of 
parts;  poffibility  of  liquefaction. 

Experiments  feem  to  teach,  that  the  fuppofed  averfation  of 
nature  to  a  vacuum  is  but  accidental,  or  in  confequence,  partly 

of  the  weight  and  fluidity,  or  at  leaft flexiiity  of  the  bodies  here 

below.  d  / 

,  „  Boyle. 

Fluxion,  n.f.  [ fluxio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing. 

2.  The  matter  that  flows. 

3.  [In  mathematicks.]  The  arithmetick  or  analyfis  of  infinitely 
imall  variable  quantities;  or  it  is  the  method  of  finding  an 
infinite  fmall  or  infinitely  fmall  quantity,  which,  being  taken 
an  infinite  number  of  times,  becomes  equal  to  a  quantity 

giVAen‘  •  .  Harris. 

A  penetration  into  the  abftrufe  difficulties  and  depths  of 
modern  algebra  and  fluxions,  are  not  worth  the  labour  of  thofe 
whodefign  the  learned  profeffions  as  the  bufinefs  of  life.  JVatts. 
To  PLY.  pret.  flew  or  fled ;  part,  fled  or  flown,  v.n.  [  pleojan, 
Saxon.  To  fly  is  properly  to  ufe  wings,  and  gives  flew  and 
flown.  To  flee  is  to  efcape,  or  go  away,  plean,  Saxon,  and 
makes  fled.  They  are  now  confounded.] 

1.  To  move  through  the  air  with  wings. 

Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 

His  cloifter’d  flight.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Fowl  that  ma y  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament 
of  heaven.  Qen  j 

Thefe  men  s  haftinefs  the  warier  fort  of  you  do  not  com¬ 
mend  :  ye  wifh  they  had  held  themfelves  longer  in,  and  not 
flown  fo  dangeroufly  abroad  before  the  feathers  of  the  caufe 
had  been  grown.  /to&r. 

2.  I  o  pals  through  the  air. 

Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  fparks fly  upward.  Job  v. 

3*  To  pafs  away. 

Ev’n  a  romance,  a  tune,  a  rhime, 

Help  thee  to  pafs  the  tedious  time. 

Which  elfe  would  on  thv  hand  remain  ; 

Though  flown,  it  ne’er  looks  back  again.  p.;,, 

4.  To  pafs  fwiftly.  6  °  ' 

The  fcouts  with  flying  fpecd 

Return,  and  through  the  city  fpread  the  news.  Dryden. 
Earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  flying  fteed.  Pipe 

2  5.  To 
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5  To  fpriilg  with  violence;  to  fall  on  fuddenly. 

A  fervant  hat  he  bred,  thrill’d  with  remorfe; 

Oppos’d  againft  the  a&,  bending  his  fword 
To  his  great  matter  ;  who,  thereat  enrag’d. 

Flew  on  him,  and  amongft  them  fell’d  him  dead.  Shakefp . 
Though  the  dogs  have  never  feen  the  dog  killer,  yet  they 
will  come  forth,  and  bark  and  fly  at  him.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi/f. 

No  honour,  no  toitune,  can  keep  a  man  from  being  mife- 
rable,  when  an  enraged  confcience  (hall  fly  at  him,  and  take 
him  by  the  throat.  <  South’s  Sermons. 

6.  To  move  with  rapidity. 

Glad  to  catch  this  good  occafion, 

Mott  thoroughly  to  be  winnow’d,  where  my  chaff 
And  corn  (hall/y  afunder.  Shakefpeares  Henry  VIII. 

A  fair  example  to  his  matter  gave  ; 

He  baflas  heads,  to  fave  his  own,  made  fly ; 

And  now,  the  fultan  to  preferve,  mutt  die.  Waller. 

7.  To  burtt  alunder  with  a  hidden  explofion. 

Behold,  a  frothy  fubftance  rife ; 

^  Be  cautious,  or  your  bottle  flies.  Swift. 

8.  To  break ;  to  fhiver. 

9.  [plean,  Saxon ;  fliehen,  German.]  To  run  away;  to  attempt 
elcape.  [In  this  fenfe  the  verb  is  properly  to  flee ,  when  fled 
is  formed  ;  but  the  following  examples  (hew  that  they  are 
confounded.] 

Which  when  the  valiant  elf  perceiv’d,  he  leapt, 

As  lion  fierce,  upon  the  flying  prey.  '  Spenfer . 

Macduff  is  fed  to  England.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

Ye  (hall  flee,  as  ye  fed  from  before  the  earthquake. 

Zech.  xiv.  5. 

Abiathar  efcaped,  and  fled  after  David.  1  Sa.  xxii.  20. 

What  wonder  if  the  kindly  beams  he  (hed, 

Reviv’d  the  drooping  arts  again ; 

If  fcience  rais’d  her  head. 

And  foft  humanity,  that  from  rebellion  fled.  Dry  den. 

He  oft  defir’d  to  fly  from  Ifrael's  throne, 

And  live  in  (hades  with  her  and  love  alone.  Prior . 

I'll  fly  from  fhepherds,  flocks,  and  flow’ry  plains  ; 

From  (hepherds,  flocks,  and  plains  I  may  remove, 

Forfake  mankind,  and  all  the  world  but  love.  Pope. 

10.  To  Fly  in  the  face.  To  infult. 

This  would  difcourage  any  man  from  doing  you  good,  when 
you  will  either  negleCt  him,  or  fly  in  his  face  ;  and  he  mutt  ex¬ 
pect  only  danger  tohimfelf.  Swift’ s  Drapier’ s  Letters. 

1 1 .  To  a£l  in  defiance. 

Fly  in  nature’s  face : 

—But  how,  if  nature  fly  in  my  face  firft  ? 

— Then  nature’s  the  aggreflor.  Dryden’s  Spanifh  Fryar. 

12.  To  Fly  off.  To  revolt. 

Deny  to  fpeak  with  me  ?  They’re  fick,  they’re  weary, 
They  have  travell’d  all  the  night  !  mean  fetches; 

The  images  of  revolt,  and  flying  off  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 
The  traytor  Syphax 

Flew  off  at  onGe  with  his  Numidian  horfe.  Addifon’s  Cato. 

13.  To  Fly  out.  To  burtt  into  paffion. 

.  How  eafy  is  a  noble  fpirit  difcern’d, 

From  harfh  and  fulphtirous  matter  that  flies  out 
In  contumelies,  makes  a  noife,  and  (links.  Ben.  Johnf.  Catil. 
Paffion  is  apt  to  ruffle,  and  pride  will  fly  out  into  contumely 
and  negledt.  Collier  of  Friendfhip. 

14.  To  Fly  out.  To  break  out  into  licence. 

You  ufe  me  like  a  courfer  fpurr’d  and  rein’d  : 

If  \  fly  out,  my  fiercenefs  you  command.  Dryden. 

Papifts,  when  unoppofed,  fly  out  into  all  the  pageantries  of 
worlhip;  but  in  times  of  war,  when  they  are  hard  prefled  by 
arguments,  lie  clofe  intrenched  behind  the  council  of  Trent. 

Dryden’s  Medal ,  Dedicat. 

15.  To  Fly  out.  To  ftart  violently  from  any  direction. 

All  bodies,  moved  circularly,  have  a  perpetual  endeavour 
to  recede  from  the  centre,  and  every  moment  would  fly  out  in 
right  lines,  if  they  were  not  reftrained.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

16.  To  let  Fly.  To  difcharge. 

The  noify  culverin,  o’erc.harg’d,  lets  fly , 

And  burfts,  unaiming,  in  the  rended  (ky.  Granville. 

17.  To  be  light  and  unencumbered:  as,  a  flying  camp. 

To  Fly.  v.  a. 

1.  Tofhun;  to  avoid  ;  to  decline. 

Love  like  a  (hadow  flies,  when  fubftance  love  purfues  ; 
Purfuingthat  which  flies,  and  flying  what  purfues.  Shakefp. 
O  Jove,  1  think 

Foundations  fly  the  wretched  ;  fuch  I  mean, 

Where  they  (hould  be  relieved.  Shakefpeare. 

If  you  fly  phyfick  in  health  altogether,  it  will  be  too  ftrange 
for  your  body  when  you  (hall  need  it.  Bacon’s  Effays. 

O  whither  (hall  I  run,  or  which  way  fly 
The  fight  of  this  fo  horrid  fpedtacle.  Milton  s  Agonifles. 

2.  To  refufe  aflociation  with. 

Sleep  flies  the  wretch  ;  or  when  with  cares  opprett, 

And  his  tofs’d  limbs  are  weary’d  into  reft, 

Then  dreams  invade.  Dryden’s  fuvcnal.  Sat.  1  3. 

Nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground.  Dryden. 

3.  To  quit  by  flight. 
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Dedalus,  to  fly  the  Cretan  (hore, 

His  heavy  limbs  on  jointed  pinions  bore, 

I  he  firft  who  fail’d  in  air.  Dryden’s  Ain.  b.  vi. 

4*  To  attack  by  a  bird  of  prey. 

If  a  man  can  tame  this  monfter,  and  with  her  fly  other 
ravening  (owl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  fomewhat  worth.  Bacon. 

5.  It  is  probable  that  flew  was  originally  the  preterite  of  fly , 
when  it  figmfied  volation,  and  fled  when  it  (ignified  elcape: 
fl  wn  (hould  be  confined  likewife  to  volation  ;  but  thefe  dif- 
tin&ions  are  now  confounded. 

Fly.  n.  f.  [  pleoge,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  fmall  winged  infe£t  of  many  fpecies. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  th’  gods ; 

They  kill  us  for  their  fport.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear . 

My  country  neighbours  begin  to  think  of  being  in  general, 
before  they  come  to  think  of  the  fly  in  their  (heep,  or  the  tares 
in  their  corn.  Locke. 

I  o  prevent  the  fly ,  fome  propofe  to  fow  afhes  with  the 
^eed»  Mortimer’s  Husbandry . 

1  o  heedlefs  flies  the  window  proves 
A  confiant  death.  Th  ,mf on' s  Summer. 

2.  I  hat  part  of  a  machine  which,  being  put  into  a  quick  mo¬ 
tion,  regulates  and  equalifes  the  motion  of  the  reft. 

if  we  fuppofe  a  man  tied  in  the  place  of  the  weight,  it 
were  eafy,  by  a  Angle  hair  fattened  unto  the  fly  or  balance  of 
the  jack,  to  draw  him  up  from  the  ground.  Wilkins. 

3.  Fly,  in  a  compafs.  That  part  which  points  how  the  wind 
blows. 

To  AlyTlow.  v.  a.  [fly  and  blow.']  To  taint  with  flies;  to 
fill  with  maggots. 

I  cannot  difeern  any  labyrinth,  unlefs  in  the  perplexity  of 
his  own  thoughts;  for  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  doth 
it  with  a  defign  to  play  tricks,  and  to  flyblow  my  words,  to 
make  others  diftafte  them.  Stilling  fleet. 

Like  a  flfliown  cake  of  tallow  ; 

Or,  on  parchment,  ink  turn’d  yellow.  Swift. 

So  morning  infeCts,  that  in  muck  begun, 

Shine,  buz,  and  flyblow  in  the  fetting  fun.  Pope’s  Epiflles. 
Fly  'boat.  n.  f.  [fly  and  boat.]  A  kind  of  veffel  nimble  and 
light  for  failing. 

Flyca'tcher.  n.f  [fly  and  catch.]  One  that  hunts  flies. 
i  here  was  more  need  of  Brutus  in  Domitian’s  days,  to 
redeem  or  mend,  than  of  Horace,  to  laugh  at  a flycatcher.  Dry. 
The  fwallow  was  a  flycatcher  as  well  as  the  fpider.  L’Efir. 
Fly'er.  n.f.  [from fly.] 

1 .  One  that  flies  or  runs  away. 

They  hit  one  another  with  darts,  as  the  others  do  with 
their  hands,  which  they  never  throw  counter,  but  at  the  back 
of  the  flyer.  Sandy  is  Journey. 

He  grieves  fo  many  Britons  (hould  be  loft; 

Taking  more  pains,  when  he  beheld  them  yield. 

To  fave  the  flyers  than  to  win  the  field.  Waller. 

2.  One  that  ufes  wings. 

3.  The  fly  of  a  jack. 

4.  [In  architecture.]  Stairs  made  of  an  oblong  fquare  figure, 

whofe  fore  and  badciides  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  fo  are 
their  ends:  the  fecond  of  thefe  flyers  (lands  parallel  behind 
the  firft,  the  third  behind  the  fecond,  and  fo  are  faid  to  fly  off 
from  one  another.  Moxon’s  Mech.  Exer. 

To  Fly'fish.  v.  n.  [fly  and  fifh.]  To  angle  with  a  hook 
baited  with  a  fly. 

I  (hall  next  give  you  fome  other  directions  for  fly- 
flfhing.  Walton’ s  Angler. 

FOAL.  n.  f  [  pola,  Saxon.]  The  offspring  of  a  mare,  or  other 
bead  of  burthen.  The  cuftom  now  is  to  ufe  colt  for  a  young 
horfe,  and  foul  for  a  young  marej  but  there  was  not  origi- 
nally  any  fuch  diftinClion. 

Alfo  flew  his  deed, 

And  with  his  winged  heels  did  tread  the  wind, 

As  he  had  been  a  flal  of  Pegafus’s  kind.  Fairy  Lflueen,  b.  i. 
Twenty  (he-affes  and  ten  foals.  Gen.  xxxii.  15. 

To  FoaL.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bring  forth  a  foal> 

Give  my  horfe  to  T  imon  :  it  foals  me  ftraight 
Ten  able  horfes.  Shakefpeares  Timon. 

Such  colts  as  are 

Of  generous  race,  ftraight,  when  they  firft  are  foal’d. 
Walk  proudly.  May  s  Georgicks. 

About  September  take  your  mares  into  the  houfe,  where 
keep  them  ’till  they  foal.  Mortimer’s  Hufbandry. 

Fo'albit.  I  r 
Fo'alfoot.  i  n’-’’  ^  ants‘ 

bOAM.  n.f.  [pam,  Saxon.  J  The  white  fubftance  which  agita¬ 
tion  or  fermentation  gathers  on  the  top  o(  liquors;  troth;  fpume. 
The  foam  upon  the  water.  Hof.  x.  7. 

Whitening,  down  their  moffv  tindtur’d  dream 
Defcends  the  billowy  foam.  Thomjon’s  Spring. 

To  Foam  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  froth  ;  to  gather  foam. 

What  a  beard  of  the  general’s  cut  will  do  among  foaming 
bottles  and  ale-wafh’d  wits,  is  wonderful.  Shakefp.^Henn  V . 

Caffar  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and  foam’d  at  mouth, 
and  was  fpeechlefs.  Shakefpeare’ s  Julius  Cafar. 

9. L  .  To 
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Ifo  Pallas  high  the  foaming  bovld  he  crown'd, 

And  fprinkl’d  large  libations  on  the  ground.  Popes  Odyffey. 
Upon  a  foaming  horfe 

There  follow’d  ftrait  a  man  of  royal  port.  Rowe . 

2.  To  be  in  rage  ;  to  be  violently  agitated. 

He  foameth,  and  gnafheth  with  his  teeth.  Mar.  ix.  18. 
Fo'amy.  adj.  [from  foam.]  Covered  with  foam;  frothy. 
More  white  than  Neptune’s  foamy  face. 

When  ftruggling  rocks  he  would  embrace.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Behold  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride! 

The  winds  and  waves  are  on  the  jufter  fide.  Dry  den. 

JOB.  n.f  [fuppe,  fupfacke,  German.]  A  lmall  pocket. 

Who  pick’d  a ftb  at  holding  forth, 

And  where  a  watch  for  half  the  worth 

May  be  redeem’d.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  cant.  3. 

When  were  the  dice  with  more  profufion  thrown  ? 

The  well-fill’d  fob ,  not  empty’d  now  alone.  Dryd.  Juven. 
He  put  his  hand  into  his  fob,  and  prefented  me  in  his  name 
With  a  tobacco-ftopper.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

There  were  two  pockets  which  we  could  not  enter ;  thefe 
he  called  his  fobs:  they  were  two  large  flits  cut  into  the  top  of 
his  middle  cover,  but  fqueezed  clofe  by  the  preflure  of  his 
belly.  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Orphans  around  his  bed  the  lawyer  fees. 

And  takes  the  plaintiff’s  and  defendant’s  fees ; 

His  fellow  pick-purfe,  watching  for  a  job. 

Fancies  his  fingers  in  the  cully’s  fob.  Swift : 

To  Fob.  v.a.  [fuppen,  German.] 

1.  To  cheat;  to  trick;  to  defraud. 

I  think  it  is  feurvy,  arid  begin  to  find  myfelf  fobb’d  in 
it.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

Shall  there  be  a  gallows  {landing  in  England  when  thou  art 
king,  and  refolution  thus  fobb’d  as  it  is  with  the  rufty  curb  of 
old  father  antick  the  law.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

He  goes  preffing  forward,  ’till  he  was  fobbed  again  with 
another  ftory.  L’E/hange. 

2.  To  Fob  ojf.  To  fhift  off ;  to  put  afide  with  an  artifice;  to 
delude  by  a  trick. 

You  mull  not  think 

To  fob  off  ourdifgraces  with  a  tale.  Shahefp.  Coriolanus. 

For  they,  poor  knaves,  were  glad  to  cheat, 

To  get  their  wi\;es  and  children  meat; 

But  thefe  will  not  be  fobb’d  off  fo, 

They  muft  have  wealth  and  power  too.  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  betray’d, 

So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix’d  I  paid  ; 

But  when  I  thought  the  purchas’d  liquor  mine, 

The  rafeal  fobb’d  me  off  with  only  wine.  Addifon. 

Being  a  great  lover  of  country- fports,  I  abfolutely  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  a  minifter  of  ftate,  nor  to  b z  fobb’d  off  with  a 
garter.  Addijon’s  Freeholder ,  N°.  3. 

Fo'cal.  adj.  [from  focus.]  Belonging  to  the  focus.  See 
Focus. 

Schelhammer  demandeth  whether  the  convexity  Or  conca¬ 
vity  of  the  drum  collects  rays  into  a  focal  point,  or  fcatters 
them.  Derham’s  Phyfico-Tbeology. 

Fo'cil.  n.f.  [ facile ,  French.]  The  greater  or  lefs  bone  between 
the  knee  and  ankle,  or  elbow  and  wrift. 

The  fradture  was  of  both  the  foci  Is  of  the  left  leg.  Wifcm. 
Focill a'tion.  n.  f  [focillo ,  Lat.j  Comfort;  fupport.  Dit 7. 
FO'CUS.  n.f.  [Latin.] 

1.  [In  opticks.]  The  focus  of  a  glafs  is  the  point  of  convergence 

or  concourfe,  where  the  rays  meet  and  crofs  the  axis  after  their 
refraction  by  the  glafs.  Harris : 

The  point  from  which  rays  diverge,  or  to  which  they  con¬ 
verge,  may  be  called  their  focus.  Newton’s  Opt. 

2.  Focus.*?/  a  Parabola.  A  point  in  the  axis  within  the  figure, 

and  diftant  from  the  vertex  by  a  fourth  part  of  the  parameter, 
or  lotus  return.  Harris. 

3.  Focus  of  an  Ellipfis.  A  point  towards  each  end  of  the 

longer  axis;  from  whence  two  right  lines  being  drawn  to  any 
point  in  the  circumference,  {hall  be  together  equal  to  that 
longer  axis.  _  Harris. 

4.  focus  of  the  Hyperbola.  A  point  in  the  principal  axis, 

within  the  oppofite  hyperbola’s;  from  which  if  any  two  right 
lines  are  drawn,  meeting  in  either  of  the  oppofite  hyperbolas, 
the  difference  will  be  equal  to  the  principal  axis.  Did. 

FODDER,  n.f.  [yoSpe,  yo^ey,  Saxon.]  Dry  food  ftored  up 
for  cattle  againft  Winter. 

Their  cattle,  ftarving  for  want  of  fodder ,  corrupted  the 
air.  Knolles’s  Hiftory  of  the  Turks. 

Being  not  to  be  raifed  without  wintering,  they  will  help  to 
force  men  into  improvement  of  land  by  a  neceflity  of 
fodder.  Temple. 

Of  grafs  and  f.dder  thou  defraud’ft  the  dams, 

And  of  their  mothers  dugs  the  ftarving  lambs.  Dryd.  Virgil. 
To  F  o'ddf.r.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  feed  with  dry  food. 
Natural  earth  is  taken  the  firft  half  fpit  from  juft  under  the 
turf  of  the  beft  pafture  ground,  iu  a  place  that  has  been  well 
foddered  on.  Evelyn’s  Kalendar. 

From  Winter  keep, 

Well  fodder’d  in  the  ftalls,  thy  tender  fheep.  Dfyd.  Virgil. 
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A  farm  of  fifty  pound  hath  commonly  three  barns,  with  as 
many  cowyards  to  fodder  cattle  in.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Straw  will  do  well  enough  to  fodder  with.  Mortim.  Hitsb. 
Fo'dderer.  n.f.  [front fodder.]  He  who  fodders  cattle. 
FOE.  n.f.  [yah,  Saxon ;  fae ,  Scottifh.J 
t.  An  enemy  in  war. 

Ere  he  had  eftablifhed  his  throne, 

He  fought  great  battles  with  his  favag efone. 

In  which  he  them  defeated  ever  more.  Fairy  Sjjueen,  b.  ii. 

Never  but  one  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  fo  great  a  foe.  '  Milton. 

2.  A  jierfecutor ;  an  enemy  in  common  life. 

God  s  benifon  go  with  you,  and  with  thofe 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes.  Shakef. 

Fore  d  by  thy  worth,  thy  foe  in  death  become  ; 

Thy  friend  has  lodg’d  thee  in  a  coftly  tomb.  Dryden’s  Fab : 
Thy  defeats  to  know, 

Make  ufe  of  ev’ry  friend,  and  ev’ry  foe.  Pope. 

3.  An  opponent ;  an  illwilher. 

He  that  confiders  and  enquires  into  the  reafon  of  things,  is 
counted  a  foe  to  received  dodtrines.  Watts’s  Imp.  of  the  Mind. 
Foeman.  n.f.  [ from f  e  and  man.]  Enemy  in  war;  antago- 
nift.  An  obfolete  word. 

Here  haunts  that  fiend,  and  does  his  daily  fpoil ; 
Therefore  henceforth  be  at  your  keeping  well, 

And  ever  ready  for  your  foeman  fell.  Fairy  ghteen,  b.  i. 

What  valiant  foemen ,  like  to  Autumn’s  corn. 

Have  we  mow’d  down  in  top  of  all  their  pride  ?  Sh.  H.  VI. 
FO  ETUS.  n.f  [Latin.]  The  child  in  the  womb  after  it  is 
perfe&ly  formed  :  but  before,  it  is  called  embryo.  Quincy. 

A  foetus,  in  the  mother’s  womb,  differs  not  much  from  the 
ftate  of  a  vegetable.  Locke. 

FOG.  n.f.  [fog,  Danifh,  a  ftorm]  A  thick  miff;  ri  moift: 
denfe  vapour  near  the  furface  of  the  land  or  water. 

Iafedl  her  beauty. 

You  fenfuck’d  fogs,  drawn  by  the  pow’rful  fun. 

To  fall  and  blaft  her  pride.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Leffer  mills  and  fogs  than  thofe  which  covered  Greece  with 
fo  long  darknefs,  prefent  great  alterations  in  the  fun  and 
rnoon‘  Raleigh’s  Hiftory  of  the  World. 

Fly,  fly,  prophane  fogs!  far  hence  fly  away  ; 

Taint  not  the  pure  ftreams  of  the  {pringing  day 
With  your  dull  influence  :  it  is  for  you 
To  fit  and  fcoule  upon  night’s  heavy  brow.  Crajhaw c 

Fogs  we  frequently  obferve  after  fun-fetting,  even  in 
our  hotteft  months.  Woodward’s  Na  ural  hiftory ; 

Fog.  n.f.  [fogagium,  low  Latin.  Gramen  in  forefta  regis  iocatur 
pro  fogagio.  Leges  foreft.  Scoticee.]  Aftergrafs ;  grafs  which 
grows  in  Autumn  after  the  hay  is  mown. 

Fo/ggil Y.  adv.  [from foggy.]  Miftily  ;  darkly;  cloudily. 
Fo'gginess.  n.f.  [from  foggy.]  The  ftate  of  being  dark  or 
mifty;  cloudinefs ;  miltinefs. 

Fo'ggy.  adj.  [from fog.] 

1.  Mifty;  cloudy;  dank;  full  of  moift  vapours. 

Alas !  while  we  are  wrapt  in  foggy  mift 
Of  our  felf-love,  fo  paflions  do  deceive. 

We  think  they  hurt,  when  mod  they  do  aflifl.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

And  Phoebus  flying  fo,  moil  fhameful  fight, 

His  blufhing  face  in  foggy  cloud  implys,’ 

And  hides  for  fiiame.  Fairy  Fjfueen,  b.  i.  cant.  6. 

Whence  have  they  this  mettle  ? 

Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw  and  dull  ?  Shakef.  Henry  V. 
Let  not  air  be  too  grofs,  nor  too  penetrative ;  not  fubjecl 
to  any  foggy  noifomenefs,  from  fens  or  marfhes  near  adjoin¬ 
ing*  Wotton’s  Architecture. 

About  Michaelmas,  the  weather  fair,  and  by  no  means 
foggy s  retire  your  rareft  plants.  Evelyns  Kalendar. 

2.  Cloudy  in  underftanding ;  dull. 

Foh.  interject,  [from  yah,  Saxon,  an  enemy.]  An  interjedlion 
of  abhorrence :  as  if  one  lhould  at  fight  of  any  thing  hated 
cry  out  a  foe  !  , 

Not  to  affedl  many  propofed  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  completion  and  degree. 

Whereto  we  fee  in  all  things  nature  tends, 

Foh!  one  may  fmell  in  fuch  a  will  moft  rank. 

Foul  difproportions,  thoughts  unnatural.  Shakef.  Othello. 
FO'IBLE.  n.f.  [Irench.]  A  weak  fide;  a  blind  fide;  a 
failing. 

He  knew  the  foibles  of  human  nature.  Frelnd’sHft.  cfPhyf. 
The  witty  men  fometimes  have  fenfe  enough  to  know  their 
own  foible ,  arid  therefore  they  craftily  fliun  the  attacks  of 
argumerit.  Watts’s  Logick. 

To  FOIL.  v.  a.  [affoler,  to  wound,  old  French.]  To  put  to 
the  worft;  to  defeat,  though  without  a  complete  vidlory. 
Amazement  feiz’d 

The  rebel  thrones  ;  but  greater  rage  to  fee 

Thus  foil’d  their  mightiell.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  vi. 

Leader  of  thofe  armies  bright. 

Which  but  th’ omnipotent  none  could  ha \t  foil’d!  ATiltcn. 

Yet  thefe  fubjedt  not :  I  to  thee  difclofe 
What  inward  thence  I  feel,  not  therefore/?//’^ ; 

Who  meet  with  various  objedls,  from  the  fenfe 
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Varioufly  reprefcntirig  ;  yet  ftill  free, 

Approve  the  beft,  and  follow  what  I  approve.  Milt.  P.  Loft. 

Strange,  that  your  fingers  fliould  the  pencil  foil. 

Without  the  help  of  colours  or  of  oil !  JValler. 

He  had  been  foiled  in  the  cure,  and  had  left  it  to  nature. 

kVifeman  s  Surgery. 

In  their  confli&s  with  fin  they  have  been  fo  often  foiled , 
that  they  now  defpair  of  ever  getting  the  day.  Calani/s  Serm. 
Virtue,  difdain,  defpair,  1  oft  have  try’d  ; 

And, foil’d,  have  with  new  arms  my  foe  defy’d.  Dryden. 

But  I,  the  confort  of  the  Thunderer, 

Have  wag’d  a  long  and  unfuccefsful  war ; 

With  various  arts  and  arms  in  vain  have  toil’d^ 

And  by  a  mortal  man  at  length  am  foil'd.  Dryden  s  JEn. 
Foil,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  defeat}  a  mifcarriage;  an  advantage  gained  without  a 
complete  conqueft. 

We  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence  ; 

One  fudden  foil  (hall  never  breed  diftruft.  Shakef  Hen.  VI. 
Whofoever  overthroweth  his  mate  in  fuch  fort,  as  that  either 
his  back,  or  the  one  fhoulder,  and  contrary  heel  do  touch  the 
ground,  fhall  be  accounted  to  give  the  fall :  if  he  be  endan¬ 
gered,  and  make  a  narrow  efcape,  it  is  called  a  foil.  Carew. 

So  after  many  a  foil  the  tempter  proud. 

Renewing  frefh  affaults,  amidft  his  pride, 

Fell  whence  he  flood  to  fee  his  vidor  fall.  Milton's  P.  Lof. 
When  age  fhall  level  me  to  impotence, 

-  And  fweating  pleafure  leave  me  on  the  foil.  Southern. 

Death  never  won  a  flake  with  greater  toil. 

Nor  e’er  was  fate  fo  near  a  foil.  Dryden. 

2.  \beuille,  French.]  Leaf;  gilding. 

A  ftately  palace,  built  of  fquared  brick. 

Which  cunningly  was  without  mortar  laid, 

Whofe  walls  were  high,  but  nothing  ftrong  nof  thick; 
And  golden  foil  all  over  them  difplay’d.  Fairy  Shieen,  b.  i. 

Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  foil. 

Nor  in  the  glifteringyszV 

Set  off  to  th’  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies.  Milton. 

3.  Something  of  another  colour  near  which  jewels  are  fet  to 
raife  their  luftre. 

As  fhe  a  black  filk  cap  on  him  begun 
To  fet  for  foil  of  his  milk-white  to  fefvd.  Sidney. 

Like  bright  metal  on  a  fullen  ground. 

My  reformation  glittering  o’er  fny  fault, 

'Shall  fhew  more  goodly,  and  attradf  more  eyes, 

Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  fet  it  off.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

The  fullen  paffage  of  thy  weary  fteps 
Efteem  a  foil ,  wherein  thou  art  to  fet 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home.  Shdhfpeare. 

*Tis  the  property  of  all  true  diamonds  to  unite  the  foil 
clofely  itfelf,  and  thereby  better  augment  its  luftre :  the  foil  is 
a  mixture  of  maftich  and  burnt  ivory.  Grew's  Mufaum. 

He£tor  has  a  foil  to  fet  him  off:  we  are  perpetually  op- 
pofing  the  incontinence  of  Paris  to  the  temperance  of  He&or. 

Notes  on  the  Odyfey. 

.41  [From  fouiller ,  French.]  A  blunt  fword  ufed  in  fencing. 

He  that  plays  the  king  fhall  be  welcome  ;  his  majefty  fhall 
have  tribute  of  me:  the  adventurous  knight  fhall  ufe  his  foil 
^  and  target.  Shak.  Hamlet. 

Fo'iler.  n.f  [from  foil.’]  One  who  has  gained  advantage 
over  another. 

To  FOIN.  v.  n.  [  poindre ,  Fr.  Skinner .]  To  pufh  in  fencing. 
He  hew’d,  and  lafh’d,  and  foin'd ,  and  thunder’d  blows. 
And  every  way  did  feek  into  his  life ; 

Ne  plate,  ne  mail,  could  ward  fo  mighty  throws, 

But  yielded  paffage  to  his  cruel  knife.  Fairy  ^Jueen,  b.  ii. 

•  He  cares  not  what  mifchief  he  doth,  if  his  weapon  be  out  : 
he  will foin  like  any  devil }  he  will  fpare  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child.  Shakfpeare's  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

\  Then  both,  no  moment  loft,  at  once  advance 
Againft  each  other,  arm’d  with  fword  and  lance : 

They  lafh,  they  foin,  they  pafs,  they  ftrive  to  bore 
Their  corflets,  and  the  thinneft  parts  explore.  Dryden. 
Foik.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  thruft  ;  a  pufh. 

Fo'iningly.  adv.  [from  foin .]  In  a  pufhiftg  manner. 
Fo'ison.  n.f.  [poipon,  Saxon.]  Plenty;  abundance.  Awotd 
now  out  of  ufe. 

Pay  juftiy  thy  jithes,  whatfoever  thou  be. 

That  God  may  in  bleffing  fend  foifh  to  thee.  Tuff  Husb. 

Be  wilful  to  kill,  and  unlkilful  to  ftore. 

And  look  for  no  foif on,  I  tell  thee  before.  Puffer's  Husband. 

Nature  fliould  bring  forth. 

Of  its  own  kind,  all  fifon ,  all  abundance. 

To  feed  mv  innocent  people.  Shakefpeare's  Tempef. 

As  thofe  that  feed  grow  full,  as  bloffoming  time 
That  from  the  feednefs  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  tctmm^foijon  ;  fo  her  plenteous  womb 
Fxpreffeth  his  full  tilth  and  hufbandry.  Shak.  Meaf.  for  Meaf. 
To  Foist,  v.  a.  [faufer,  French.]  To  in fert  by  forgery. 

Left  negligence  or  partiality  might  admit  or  foif  in  abufes 
and  corruption,  an  archdeacon  was  appointed  to  take  account 
of  their  doings.  ’  Carew' s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 
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I  orge  law,  and  foijl  it  into  fome  by-place 
Of  fome  old  rotten  roll.  1  Dryden  s  Den  Sebajhan. 

Fo  istiness.  n.f.  [from foify.f  Fuftinefs;  mouldinefs. 

Drefs  muftard,  and  lay  it  in  cellar  up  fweet, 

L  zb  foijl inefs  make  it  for  table  unmeet.  Tuff.  Husbandry. 
Fo'isty.  adj.  [See  Fusty.]  Mouldy;  fully. 

FOLD.  n.f.  [  palaeb,  palS,  Saxon. J 

1.  The  ground  in  which  flieep  are  confined. 

His  eyes  he  open’d,  and  beheld  a  field 
Part  arable  and  tilth  ;  whereon  were  flieavc9 
New  reap’d  ;  the  other  part,  fbcepwalks  and  folds.  Milton. 

In  thy  book  record  their  groans, 

Who  were  thy  flieep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 

. Slain-  Milton. 

2.  The  place  where  fheep  are  houfed. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 

When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 

And  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 

And  all  complain  of  cares  to  come.  Ra’eigb, 

3.  The  flock  of  flieep. 

And  this  you  fee  I  fcarcely  drag  along. 

Who  yeaning  on  the  rocks  has  left  her  young, 

The  hope  and  promife  of  my  failingyW.  l)ryden’s  Virgil. 

4.  A  limit ;  a  boundary. 

Secure  from  meeting,  they’re  diftindtly  roll’d; 

Nor  leave  their  feats,  and  pafs  the  dreadful  fold.  Creech. 

5.  [From  plb,  Saxon.]  A  double;  a  complication,;  an  invo¬ 
lution  ;  one  part  added  to  another ;  one  part  doubled  upon 
another. 

She  in  this  trice  of  time 
Commits  a  thing  fo  monftrous,  to  difmantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour  !  ,  Shakejpear'e' s  King  Lear. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  flirowded  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  folds  of  linen,  befmeared  with  gums.  Bacon's  N.  Hijl. 
Not  with  indented  wave. 

Prone  on  the  ground,  as  fince ;  but  on  his  rear 
Circular  bafe  of  r'Amgfolds,  that  tower’d 
Fold  above  fold ,  a  furging  maze !  Milton's  Paradife  Lof. 
Let  the  draperies  be  nobly  fpread  upon  the  body,  and  let 
the  folds  be  large :  the  parts  fhould  be  often  traverfed  by  the 
flowing  of  the  folds.  '  ,/  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy. 

\  With  fear  and  wonder  feiz’d,  the  crowd  beholds 
The  gloves  of  death,  with  feven  diftinguifli’d/c/4r 
Of  tough  bull  hides.  Dryden' s  Virg.  / En . 

The  inward  coat  of  a  lion’s  ftomach  has  ftronger  folds  than 
a  human,  but  in  other  things  not  much  different.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  From  the  foregoing  fignification  is  derived  the  ufe  of  fold  in 
compofition.  Fold  fignifies  the  fame  quantity  added  :  as,  two 
fold,  twice  the  quantity  ;  twenty  fold,  twenty  times  repeated. 

But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit ; 
fome  an  hundred  fold ,  fome  Jixty  fid,  fome  thirty fold.  Matt. 

At  laft  appear 

Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 

And  thrice  three  fold  the  gates  :  three  folds  were  brafs, 

Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock.  Milt.  Parad.  Lof. 

Their  martyr’d  blood  and  afhes  fow 
O’er  all  th’  Italian  fields,  where  ftiil  doth  fway 
The  triple  tyrant;  that  from  thefe  may  grow 
A  hundred fold.  Milton ; 

To  Fold.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fhut  flieep  in  the  fold. 

The  ftar  that  bids  the  Ihepherd  fold. 

Now  the  top  of  heav’n  doth  hold.  Milton. 

We  fee  that  the  folding  of  flieep  helps  ground,  as  well  by 
their  warmth  as  by  their  compoft.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hifory. 
She  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold , 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  ftore, 

With  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold, 

And  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor.  Dryden  s  Horace. 

2.  [palban,  Saxon.]  To  double;  to  complicate. 

As  a  vefture  fhalt  thou  fold  them  up.  Heb.  i.  12. 

Yet  a  little  fleep,  a  little  (lumber,  a  little  folding  of  the 
hands  to  fleep.  prov  vi.  I0, 

They  be  f olden  together  as  thorns.  Nah.  i.  10. 

I  have  feen  her  rife  from  her  bed,  unlock  her  clofet,  take 
forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon’t,  read  it,  feal  it,  and  again 
return  to  bed.  Shakefpeare. 

Confcious  of  its  own  impotence,  it  folds  its  arms  in  defpair, 
and  fits  curfing  in  a  corner.  Collier  of  hnvy. 

Both  furl  their  fails,  and  ftripthem  for  the  fight ; 

Their  folded  flieets  difmifs  the  ufelefs  air.  Drjd.  Ann.  Mir. 

3.  Toinclofe;  to  include;  to  fhut. 

We  will  defeend  and  fold  him  in  our  arms.  Shak.  Rich.  II. 
Witnefs  my  fon,  now  in  the  fliade  of  death, 

Whofe  bright  outfhining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darknefs  folded  up.  ShakeJp.  Richard  III. 
The  fires  i’  th’  loweft  hell  fold  in  the  people  !  Shak.  Corio’. 
To  Fold.  v.n.  To  clofe  over  another  of  the  fame  kind;  to 
join  with  another  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were  folding ,  and  the  two 
leaves  of  the  other  door  were  folding.  1  King's  vi.  . 

FOLIA'CEOUS. 
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FOLTA'CEOUS.  adj.  [ foliaceus ,  from  folium ,  Latin.]  Cori- 
fifting  of  laminae  or  leaves. 

Apiece  of  another,  confiftingof  an  outer  cruft,  of  a  ruddy 
talky  lpar,  and  a  blue  talky  filaceous  fpar.  Woodward  on  Fojf. 

Fo'liage.  n.f.  [folium,  Latin;  feuillage,  French.]  Leaves; 
tufts  of  leaves  ;  the  apparel  of  leaves  to  a  plant. 

The  great  columns  are  finely  engraven  with  fruits  and  fo¬ 
liage,  that  run  twilling  about  them  from  the  very  top  to  the 
bottom.  Addifon  on  Italy . 

When  fwellingbuds  their  od’rous  foliage  filed, 

And  gently  harden  into  fruit,  the  wife  .  , 

Spare  not  the  little  offsprings,  if  they  grow 
Redundant.  Phillips. 

To  FoYiate.  v.  a.  [foliatus,  folium,  Latin.]  To  beat  into 
laminas  or  leaves. 

Gold  foliated,  or  any  metal  foliated,  cleaveth.  Bacon. 

If  gold  be  foliated,  and  held  between  your  eyes  and  the 
light,  the  light  looks  of  a  greenifh  blue.  Newton  s  Opt. 

Folia'tton.  n.J.  [  foliatio,  folium,  Latin.] 

1.  The  adl  of  beating  into  thin  leaves. 

2.  Foliation  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  a  plant,  being 

the  collection  of  thofe  fugacious  coloured  leaves  called  petala, 
which  conftitute  the  compafs  of  the  flower  ;  apd  alfo  fome- 
times  to  fecure  and  guard  the  fruit  which  fucceeds  the  folia¬ 
tion,  as  in  apples,  pears,  Ac  and  fometimes  Hands  within  it, 
as  in  cherries,  apricots,  Ac.  for  thefe,  being  of  a  tender  and 
pulpous  body,  and  coming  forth  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
Spring,  would  be  often  injured  by  the  extremities  of  weather, 
if  they  were  not  thus  protected  and  lodged  up  within  their 
flowers.  •  Quincy. 

FoYiature.  n.f  [from folium,  Latin.]  The  ftate  of  being 
hammered  into  leaves.  Dim. 

FO'LIO.  n.f  [in folio,  Latin.]  A  large  book,  of  which  the 
pages  are  formed  by  a  fheet  of  paper  once  doubled. 

Plumbinus  and  Plumeo  made  lefs  progrefs  in  knowledge, 
though  they  had  read  over  more  folio's.  Watts's  Improvement. 

Fo'liomort.  adj.  [folium  mortuum,  Latin.]  A  dark  yellow; 
the  colour  of  a  leaf  faded  :  vulgarly  called  philomot. 

A  flinty  pebble  was  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  the  exte- 
riour  cortex  of  a  foliojnert  colour.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

FOLK.  n.f.  [  pole,  Saxon;  volk,  Dutch.] 

j.  People,  in  familiar  language. 

Never  troubling  him,  either  with  afking  queftions,  or  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  his  melancholy,  but  rather  fitting  to  his  dolor 
dolorous  difcourles  of  their  own  and  other  folks  misfor¬ 
tune.  Sidney. 

Dorilaus  having  married  his  After,  had  his  marriage  in  fhort 
time  bleft,  for  fo  are  folk  wont  to  fay,  how  unhappy  foever  the 
children  after  grow,  with  a  fon.  Sidney. 

When  with  greateft  art  he  fpoke. 

You’d  think  he  talk’d  like  other  folk  ; 

For  all  a  rhetorician’s  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools.  Hudi'oras,  p.  i. 

2.  Nations;  mankind. 

Thou  fhalt  judge  the  folk  righteoufly,  and  govern  the  na¬ 
tions  upon  earth.  Pfalm  Ivii.  4. 

3.  Any  kind  of  people  as  diferiminated  from  others. 

The  river  thrice  hath  flow’d,  no  ebb  between  ; 

And  the  old  folk,  time’s  doting  chronicles. 

Say  it  did  fo  a  little  time  before.  *  Shakefp. 

Anger  is  a  kind  of  bafenefs ;  as  it  appears  well  in  the  weak- 
nefs  of  children,  women,  old  folks,  and  fick  folks.  Bacon's  EJf. 

4.  It  is  now  ufed  only  in  familiar  or  burlefque  language. 

Old  good  man  Dobfort  of  the  green. 

Remembers  he  the  tree  has  feen, 

And  goes  with  folks  to  fhew  the  fight.  Swift. 

Pie  walk’d,  and  wore  a  threadbare  cloak  ; 

He  din’d  and  fupp’d  at  charge  of  other  folk.  Swift. 

Fo'lkmote.  n  f.  [from  folk  and  mote.] 

Thofe  hills  were  appointed  for  two  fpecial  ufes,  and  built 
by  two  feveral  nations  :  the  one  is  that  which  you  call  folk- 
motes,  built  by  the  Saxons,  and  fignifies  in  the  Saxon  a  meeting 
of  folk.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

FoYlicle.  n.f.  [folliculus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  cavity  in  any  body  with  ftrong  coats. 

Although  there  be  no  eminent  and  circular  follicle,  no  round 
bag  or  veficle,  which  long  containeth  this  humour  ;  yet  is 
there  a  manifeft  receptacle  of  choler  from  the  liver  into  the 
guts.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  curs,  b.  iii.  c.  2 . 

2.  Follicle  is  a  term  in  botany  fignifying  the  feed-veflels,  capfula 

feminalis,  or  cafe,  which  fome  fruits  and  feeds  have  over 
them  ;  as  that  of  the  alkengi,  pedicularis,  Ac.  Quincy. 

ToFO'LLOW.  v.  a.  [poi^ian,  Saxon  ;  volgen,  Dutch.] 

t.  To  go  after;  not  before  or  fide  by  fide. 

I  had  rather,  forfuoth,  go  before  you  like  a  man,  than  follow 
him  like  a  dwarf.  t>  ha  kef  peace's  Merry  Wives  of  Windjor. 

2.  To  purfue  as  an  enemy. 

Wherever  guilt  can  fly,  revenge  can  folloiv.  Irene. 

3.  To  attend  as  a  dependant. 

And  the  three  eldeft  Ions  of  Jefib  went  and  followed  Saul  to 
the  battle.  1  Sa.  xvii.  1 

Such  finding  rogues  as  thefe  fyoth  every  pafiion, 
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That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels : 

As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but following.  Shah.  K.  Lear. 

Let  not  the  mufe  then  flatter  Jawlefs  fway, 

Nor  follow  fortune  where  fire  leads  the  way.  P  ope. 

4.  To  purfue. 

Not  yielding  over  to  old  age  his  country  delights,  he  was  at 
that  time  followings  merlin.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Some  pious  tears  the  pitying  hero  paid, 

And  follow'd  with  his  eyes  the  fleeting  Ihade.  Dryden s  /Fn. 

We  folloiv  fate,  which  does  too  faff  purfue.  Dryden. 

5.  Tofucceed  in  order  of  time. 

6.  To  be  confequential,  as  effects  to  caufes. 

7.  To  imitate;  to  copy. 

Where  Rome  keepeth  that  which  is  ancienter  and  better, 
others,  whom  we  much  more  affedt,  leaving  it  for  newer,  and 
changing  it  for  worfe,  we  had  rather  follow  the  perfections  of 
them  whom  we  like  not,  than  in  defeats  refemble  them  whom 
we  love.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  28. 

Ill  patterns  are  fure  to  be  followed  more  than  good  rules. 

Locke  on  Eau .  at  ion. 

8.  To  obey;  to  obferve. 

If  all  who  do  not  follow  oral  tradition  as  their  only  rule  of 
faith  are  out  of  the  church,  then  all  who  follow  the  council 
of  Trent  are  no  Chriftians.  Tillctfon,  Preface. 

Molt  men  admire 

Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lore.  Paradife  Regain'd,  b.  vii. 

g.  To  confirm  by  new  endeavours  ;  to  keep  up  indefatigably. 

They  bound  themfelves  to  his  laws  and  obedience ;  and  in 
cafe  it  had  been  followed  upon  them,  as  it  fhould  have  been, 
they  Ihould  have  been  reduced  to  perpetual  civility.  Spenfer. 

10.  To  attend  to;  to  be  bufied  with. 

He  that  undetaketh  and  followeth  other  mens  bufinefs  for 
gain,  fhall  fall  into  fuits.  Eccluf  xxix.  9. 

To  FoYl  ow.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  come  after  another. 


Luke  xxii.  54. 
fer.  xlii.  16. 


Ben.  Jobnfcn. 
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Peter  followed  afar  off. 

The  famine  fhd\\  follow  clofe  after  you. 

Welcome  all  that  lead  or  follow 

To  the  oracle  of  Apollo. 

2.  To  be  pofteriour  in  time. 

3.  To  be  confequential,  as  effedl  to  caufe. 

If  the  negleCt  or  abufe  of  liberty  to  examine  what  would 
really  and  truly  make  for  his  happinefs  mifleads  him,  the  mif- 
carriages  that  follow  on  it  muff  be  imputed  to  his  own  elec¬ 
tion.  Locke. 

T o  tempt  them  to  <lo  what  is  neither  for  their  own  nor  the 
good  of  thofe  under  their  care,  great  mifehiefs  cannot  but 
follow.  Locke. 

4.  To  be  confequential,  as  inference  to  premifes. 

Though  there  are  or  have  been  fometimes  dwarfs,  and  fome¬ 
times  giants  in  the  world ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
muft  be  fuch  in  every  age,  nor  in  every  country.  Temple. 

This  dangerous  dodrine  muff  neceflarily  follow,  from 
making  all  political  power  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  Adam’s  pa¬ 
ternal  power.  LocJee. 

5.  To  continue  endeavours. 

Then  fhall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord.  Hof. 

FoYlower.  n.f.  [from follow.] 

1.  One  who  comes  after  another ;  not  before  him,  or  fide  by 
fide. 

Little  gallant,  you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower  ;  but  now  you 
are  a  leader :  whether  had  you  rather  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye 
your  mafter’s  heels  ?  Shakefpea'  e's  Merry  Wives  of  Winufor. 

No  flop,  no  (lay,  but  clouds  of  fand  arife, 

Spurn’d  and  caff  backward  on  the  flloivcrs  eyes.  Dryden. 

2.  A  dependant. 

3.  An  attendant. 

No  follower,  but  a  friend.  Pope. 

4.  An  afTociate ;  a  companion. 

How  accompanied,  can’ll  thou  tell  that  ? 

■ — With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  followers.  Sh.  H.  IV. 

5.  One  under  the  command  of  another. 

I  hold  it  no  wifdom  to  leave  unto  them  too  much  command 
over  their  kindred,  but  rather  withdraw  their  foiloivers  from 
them  as  much  as  may  be,  and  gather  them  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  law.  Spenjer's  State  of  Ireland. 

The  underftanding  that  fhould  be  eyes  to  the  blind  faculty 
of  the  will,  is  blind  itfelt  ;  and  fo  brings  all  the  inconve¬ 
niences  that  attend  a  blind  follower,  under  the  condudl  of  a 
blind  guide.  South's  Sermons. 

And  forc’d  ./Eneas,  when  his  fhips  were  loft, 

1  o  leave  his  follow  rs  on  a  foreign  coaft.  Dryden' s  EEn. 

6.  A  Icholar;  an  imitator;  a  copyer;  one  of  the  fame  fort. 

Be  ye  fol  ewers  of  me,  even  as  1  am  of  Chrift.  1  Cor.  xi.  x. 

The  true  profeflion  of  Chriftianity  inviolably  engages  all  its 
followers  to  do  good  to  all  men.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

Every  one’s  idea  of  identity  will  not  be  the  fame  that  Pytha¬ 
goras  and  thoufands  of  his  followers  have.  Locke. 

The  fludious  bead  or  gen’rous  mind, 

Follow V  of  God,  or  friend  of  human  kind, 

Poet  or  patriot,  rofe  but  to  reftore 

The  faith  and  moral  nature  gave  before.  Pope's  Ejfays. 

FoYly. 
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Fc/lly.  tt.f.  [ f  lie,  French.] 

1.  Want  of  undemanding;  weaknefs  of  intelle£F; 

2.  Criminal  weaknefs  ;  depravity  of  mind. 

Think’ft  thou,  that  duty  (hall  have  dread  to  fpeak. 

When  p'>w’r  to  flattery  bows?  To  plainnefs  honour 
Is  bound,  when  majcfty  to  folly  falls.  Shakefp  King  Lear. 

3.  Ad  of  negligence  or  paffion  unbecoming  gravity  or  deep 
Wtldom.  in  this  fenfe  it  has  a  plural 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  fee 
The  pretty  follies  that  themfelves  commit ; 

For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himfelf  would  blufh 

To  fee  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy  Shakefpeare. 

.  Leave  fuch  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  eafe, 

Whom  fblly  pleafes,  or  whofe fodies  pleafe.  Popes  Horace. 
ToFOMI  NT.  v.  a.  £ foment  or ,  Latin  ;  foment  er,  French.] 
j.  To  cheriih  with  heat. 

Every  kind  that  lives, 

Fomented  by  his  virtual  power,  and  warm’d.  Milton’s  P.  L. 

2.  To  bathe  with  warm  lotions. 

He  fomented  the  head  with  opiates  to  procure  fleep,  arid  a 
folution  of  opium  in  water  to  foment  the  forehead.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  1  o  encourage  ;  to  fupport ;  to  cherifh. 

I  hey  love  their  givings,  and  foment  their  deeds  no  lefs  than 
parents  do  their  children.  JVotton. 

Blame  then  thyfelf,  as  reafon’s  law  requires. 

Since  nature  gave,  and  thou  foment’ jl  my  fires.  Dryden. 
T  hey  are  troubled  with  thofe  ill  humours,  which  they 
themfelves  intufed  and  fomented  in  them.  Locke . 

Fom&nta'tion.  n.f.  [fomentation,  Fr.  from  foment.) 

1.  A  fomentation  is  partial  bathing,  called  alfo  ftuping,  which  is 

applying  hot  flannels  to  any  part,  dipped  in  medicated  decoc¬ 
tions,  whereby  the  fleams  breathe  into  the  parts,  and  difeufs 
©bftru&ed  humours.  Quincy. 

i  omentation  calleth  forth  the  humour  by  vapours;  but  yet, 
in  regard  of  the  way  made  by  the  poulth,  draweth  gently  the 
humours  out.  for  it  is  a  gentle  fomentation ,  and  hath  withal  a 
mixture  of  feme  flupefa&ive.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijl.ry. 

2.  The  lotion  prepared  to  foment  the  parts. 

The  medicines  were  prepared  by  the  phyficians,  and  the 
lotions  or  fomentations  by  the  nurfes,  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

FomeVter.  n.f.  [from  foment.']  An  encourager;  a  fup- 
porter 

Thefe  fatal  diftempers,  as  they  did  much  hurt  to  the  body 
politic  at  home,  being  like  humours  ftirred  in  the  natural 
without  evacuation,  fo  did  they  produce  difadvantageous 
effe£ts  abroad ;  and  better  had  it  been,  that  the  raifers  and 
f'omente>s  of  them  had  never  fprung  up  in  Druina.  Hcvbel. 
Fon.  n.  f.  [Scott.  A  word  now  obfolete.]  A  fool;  an  ideot. 
Sicker  I  hold  him  for  a  greater  fon. 

That  loves  the  thing  he  cannot  purchafe.  Spenfrs  Pafl. 
FOND,  n.f  [fonn,  Scottifh.  A  wofd  of  which  I  have  found 
no  Satisfactory  etymology.  To  fonne  is  in  Chaucer  to  doat,  to 
be  foolilh.] 

1.  Foolifii;  filly  ;  indifereet;  imprudent;  injudicious. 

T  his  we  know  that  the  Grecians  or  Gentiles  did  account 
fooliftinefs  ;  but  that  they  ever  did  think  it  a  fond  or  unlikely 
way  to  feek  men’s  eonverfion  by  fermons,  we  have  not 
heard.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  / 2 . 

He  was  beaten  out  of  all  love  of  learning  by  a  fond  fchool- 
mafter.  Afcham. 

Tell  thefe  fad  women, 

*Tis  fond  to  wail  inevitable  ftrokes, 

As  ’tis  to  laugh  at  them.  Shakefpeare  s  CoAolanUs. 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  fo  fond 
To  truft  man  on  his  oath  or  bond.  Shakefpeare’ s  Timon. 

I  am  weaker  than  a  woman’s  tear, 

Tamer  than  fleep,  fonder  than  ignorance.  Shakefpeare. 

Fond  thoughts  may  fall  into  fome  idle  brain  ; 

But  one  belief  of  all,  is  ever  wife.  Davies. 

Thou  fee’ft: 

How  fubtly  to  detain  thee  I  devife. 

Inviting  thee  to  hear  while  I  relate; 

Fond!  were  it  not  in  hope  of  thy  reply.  Milt.Paradife  Lofl. 

So/Ware  mortal  men, 

Fall’n  into  wrath  divine. 

As  their  own  ruin  on  themfelves  t’  invite.  Milton’ s  Agonifles. 

’Twas  not  revenge  for  griev’d  Apollo’s  wrong 
Thofe  afs’s  ears  on  Midas’  temples  hung; 

But  fond  repentance  of  his  happy  wifli.  IVallcr. 

But  reafon  with  your  fond  religion  fights ; 

For  many  gods  are  many  infinites.  Dryden' s  Tynan.  Love. 
Th  is  is  fond,  becaufe  it  is  the  way  to  cheat  thyfelf.  Tillotfon, 

2.  Trifling;  valued  by  folly. 

Not  with  fond  fhekles  of  the  tefted  gold. 

Or  ftones,  whofe  rate  are  either  rich  or  poor 

As  fancy  values  them.  Shakefpeare’ s  Mcaf.  for  Mcafure. 

3.  Foolilhly  tender  ;  injudicioufly  indulgent. 

I’m  a  foolifii  fond  wife.  Addifon. 

Like  Venus  I’ll  fhine, 

Be  fond  and  be  fine.  Addifon. 

4.  Pleafed  in  too  great  a  degree ;  foolifhly  delighted. 
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Fame  is  in  iift-If  a  real  good,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero; 
who  was  perhaps  too  fond  of  it  Dryden' s  Juvenal,  Dedication. 

I,  fond  of  my  well-chofen  feat. 

My  pictures,  medals,  books  complete.  Prior. 

Some  are  fo  fond  to  know  a  great  deal  at  once,  and  love  to 
talk  of  things  with  freedom  and  boidnefs  before  they 
thoroughly  underftand  them  IVattss  Ivprovem.  of  the  Mind. 

1  o  boND  (  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  treat  with  great 
ToFo'ndle.  S  indulgence;  tocarefs;  to  cocker. 

Howb’ef  uiijuft  your  jealoufy  appear, 

It  does  thy  pity,  hot  riiy  anger  move; 

I’ll  fond  it  as  the  ffoward  child  of  love.  Dryden’ s  Aurengz. 

When  amidft  the  fervour  of  the  feafl, 

The  Tyrian  hugs,  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breafl, 

And  with  fweet  kifles  in  her  arms  conflrains, 

Thou  may’ll  infufe  thy  venom  in  her  veins.  Dryden’ s  Ain. 
They  are  allowed  to  kifs  the  child  at  meeting  and  parting  ; 
but  a  profeflor,  who  always  ftands  by,  will  not"  fufl’er  them  to 
ufe  any  fondling  expreflions.  Gu ' liver's  V  ravels. 

To  Fond.  v.n.  To  be  fond  of;  to  be  in  love;  to  doat 
on. 

flow  will  this  fadge  ?  My  mafter  loves  her  clearly ; 

And  I,  poor  monfter,  fond  as  much  on  him  ; 

And  lhe,  miftaken,  feems  to  dote  on  me.  Shakefpeare. 
Fo'ndler.  n.f.  [from  fond.]  One  who  fondles. 

Fo'ndling.  «  f  [from  fondle.]  A  perfon  or  thing  much  fondled 
or  carefled  ;  fomething  regarded  with  great  affeCtion. 

Partiality  in  a  parent  is  commonly  unlucky  ;  for  fondlings 
are  in  danger  to  be  made  fools,  and  the  children  that  are  leaft 
cockered  make  the  beft  and  wifeft  men.  L’Ejirange. 

The  bent  of  our  own  minds  may  favour  any  opinion’  or 
adion,  that  may  {hew  it  to  be  a  fondling  of  our  own.  Locke. 

Any  body  would  have  guefied  mifs  to  have  been  bred  up 
under  a  cruel  ftepdame,  and  John  to  be  the  fondling  of  a  ten¬ 
der  mother.  Arbuthnot' s  Hijfory  of  John  Bull. 

Bred  a  fund  ing  and  an  heirefs. 

Drefs’d  like  any  lady  may’refs ; 

Cocker'd  by  the  fervants  round. 

Was  too  good  to  touch  the  ground.  Swift. 

Fo'ndly.  adv.  [from  fond.] 

1.  Foolifhly;  weakly;  imprudently;  injudicioufly. 

Molt  fhaliowly  did  you  thefe  arms  commence, 

Fondly  brought  here,  and  fooliftfly  fent  hence.  Shak.  H.  IV, 
Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  fpeak  fondly,  like  a  frantick  man.  Shakef.  R.  II. 
Ficinus  fondly  advifeth,  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  that  a 
vein  be  opened  in  the  arm  of  fome  wholefome  young  man; 
and  the  blood  to  be  fucked.  bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory, 

The  military  mound 
The  Britifh  files  tranfeend,  in  evil  hour 
For  their  proud  foes,  that  fond l  brav’d  their  fate.  Phillips. 

Some  valuing  thofe  of  their  own  fiue'or  mind. 

Still  make  themfelves  the  meafure  of  mankind  : 

Fondly  we  think  we  merit  honour  then, 

When  we  but  praife  ourfelves  in  other  men.  Pope’s  Criticifm, 
Under  thofe  facred  leaves,  fee u re 
From  common  lightning  of  the  fries, 

He  fndly  thought  he  might  endure 
The  flafiies  of  Ardelia’s  eyes.  Swift. 

2.  With  great  or  extreme  tendernefs. 

Ev’n  before  the  fatal  engine  clos’d, 

A  wretched  fylph  too  fondly  interpos’d  : 

Fate  Urg’d  the  {beers,  and  ciit  the  fylph  in  twain.  Pope. 
Fondly  or  feverely  kind.  Savage. 

Fo'ndneSs.  n.f.  [from fond.] 

1.  Foolifhnefs  ;  weaknefs  ;  want  of  fenfe  ;  want  of  judgment. 

For.dnefs  it  were  for  any,  being  free, 

To  covet  fetters,  though  they  golden  be.  Spenfer’s  Sonnets. 

2.  Foolifii  tendernefs. 

My  heart  had  ftill  fome  foolifii  fondnefs  for  thee  ; 

But  hence  !  ’tis  gone :  I  give  it  to  the  winds.  Addif.  Cato. 
HopelefS  mother ! 

Whofe  fondnef  could  compare  her  mortal  offspring 
To  thofe  which  fair  Latona  bore  to  Jove.  Prior. 

3.  Tender  paflion. 

Your  jealoufy  perverts  my  meaning  ftill  • 

My  very  hate  is  conftrued  into  fondnefs.  A.  Phil!  DiJl.Moth. 

Comma,  with  that  youthful  air; 

Is  thirty  and  a  bit  to  fpare  : 

Her  fondnef  for  a  certain  earl 

Began  when  I  was  but  a  girl.  Swift, 

4.  Unreasonable  liking. 

They  err  that  either  through  indulgence  to  others,  or  fondnefs 
to  any  fin  in  themfelves,  fnbftitute  for  repentance  any  thing 
that  is  lefs  than  a  fincere  rcfoltition  of  new  obedience,  attended 
with  faithful  endeavour,  and  meet  fruits  of  this  chanpe. 

Hammond’s  Fundamentals. 
Font.  n.f.  [fans,  Latin;  fonte,  French.]  A  ftone  veffel  in 
which  the  water  for  holy  baptifm  Is  contained  in  the  church. 

The  prefenting  of  infants  at  the  holy  font  is  by  their  god¬ 
fathers.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f.  7, 
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I  have  no  name,  no  title  *, 

No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font k  Shake/.  R.  II. 
Fo'ntanel.  n.f  [fontanelle ,  French.]  Aniffuej  a  difcharge 
opened  in  the  body. 

A  perfon  plethorick,  fubjeft  to  hot  defluxions,  was  advifed 
to  a  fontanel  in  her  arm.  Wifeman  of  Inflammation. 

FONTA'NGE.  n.f  [from  the  name  of  the  firft  wearer.] 
A  knot  ot  ribbonds  on  the  top  of  the  head-drefs.  Out 
of  ufe. 

T  hefe  old-faihioncd  fontanges  rofe  an  ell  above  the  head  : 
they  were  pointed  like  fteeples,  and  had  long  loofe  pieces  of 
crape,  which  were  fringed,  and  hung  down  their  backs.  Addif 
FOOD,  n.f  [yaeban,  Sax.  voeden,  Dut.  to  feed}  feed ,  Scott.] 

1.  Victuals  }  provifion  for  the  mouth. 

On  my  knees  I  beg, 

That  you’ll  vouchfafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food.  Shakefp. 
Much  food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor.  Prov.  xiii.  23. 

^  Under  whofe  lowly  roof  thou  haft  vouchfaf’d 
To  enter,  and  thefe  earthly  fruits  to  tafte} 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  fo. 

As  that  more  willingly  thou  could’ft  not  feem 

At  heav  n  s  high  teafts  t’  have  fed.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

They  give  us  food,  which  may  with  ne&ar  vie, 

And  wax  that  does  the  abfent  fun  fupply.  Waller. 

2.  Any  thing  that  nourifhes. 

Give  me  fome  mufick  :  mufick,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love.  Shake/.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
O  dear  fon  Edgar, 

The  food  of  thy  abufed  father’s  wrath, 

Might  I  but  live  to  fee  thee  in  my  touch, 

I  d  fay,  I  had  eyes  again.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Foo'dful.  adj.  [food  and  full.]  Fruitful}  full  of  food}  plen¬ 
teous. 

There  Tityus  was  to  fee,  who  took  his  birth 
From  heav’n,  his  nurfing  from  tint  foodful  earth.  Dryden. 
Foo'dy.  adj.  [from  food.]  Eatable}  fit  for  food. 

1  o  veffels,  wine  fhe  drew } 

And  into  well  few’d  facks  pour’d  foody  meal.  Chapman. 
FOOL.  n.f.  [Jfo1,  Wclfh}  fol,  Iflandick}  fol,  French.] 

1.  One  whom  nature  has  denied  reafon  }  a  natural }  an  idiot. 

Do  ft  thou  call  me  fool ,  boy  ? 

All  thy  other  titles  thou  haft  given  away  that  thou  waft 
born  with.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

^  The fool  multitude,  that  chufe  by  ftiow. 

Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach, 

Which  pry  not  to  the  interior.  Shak.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

It  may  be  afked,  whether  the  eldeft  fon,  being  a  fol,  fhall 
inherit  paternal  power  before  the  younger,  a  wife  man.  Locke. 
He  thanks  his  ftars  he  was  not  born  a  fool.  Pope. 

2.  [In  Scripture.]  A  wicked  man. 

T  he  fool  hath  faid  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.  Pf.  xiv.  r. 

3-  A  term  of  indignity  and  reproach. 

Fo  be  thought  knowing,  you  muft  firft  put  the  fool  upon  all 
mankind.  Dryden' s  J  venal.  Preface. 

4.  One  who  counterfeits  folly  j  a  buffoon  }  a  jefter. 

.  Where’s  my  knave,  my  fool  I  Go  you,  and  call  my  fool 
hither.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

I  fcorn,  although  their  drudge,  to  be  their  fool  or  jefter.  Milt. 

If  this  difguife  fit  not  naturally  on  fo  grave  a  perfon,  yet  it 
may  become  him  better  than  that  fool’s  coat:  Denham. 

5.  lo  play  the  Fool.  To  play  pranks  like  a  hired  jefter}  to 
jeft}  to  make  fport. 

I  returning  where  I  left  his  armour,  found  another  inftead 
thereof,  and  armed  myfelf  therein  to  play  the  fool.  Sidney. 

6.  To  play  theFooh.^  To  act  like  one  void  of  common  under- 
ftanding. 

Well,  thus  we  play  the  fords  with  the  time. 

And  the  fpirits  of  the  wife  fit  in  the  clouds 

And  mock  us.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry IV.  p.  ii. 

Is  it  worth  the  name  of  freedom  to  be  at  liberty  to  play  the 
fool,  and  draw  fhame  and  mifery  upon  a  man’s  felf  ?  Locke. 

7.  To  make  a  Fool.  To  difappoint }  to  defeat. 

’Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man’s  a-hungry, 
to  challenge  him  to  the  field,  and  then  to  break  promife  with 
him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him.  Shake/.  Twelfth  Night. 

To  Fool.  v.n.  [from  the  noun]  To  trifle}  to  toy}  to  play} 
to  idle  ;  to  fport. 

I,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  nothing  to  you}  fo  you 
may  continue  and  laugh  at  nothing  ftill.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 
Fool  not }  for  all  may  have, 

If  they  dare  try,  a  glorious  life,  a  grave.  Herbert 

If  you  have  the  luck  to  be  court-fools,  thofe  that  have  either 
wit  or  honefty,  you  may  fool  withal,  and  fpare  not.  Denham : 

It  muft  be  an  induftrious  youth  that  provides  againft  age} 
and  he  that  fools  away  the  one,  muft  either  beg  or  ftarve  in 
the  other.  L' Ejlrange. 

He  muft  be  happy  that  knows  the  true  meafurcs  of  fool- 
*ng-  _  L' Ejlrange,  Fable  7 4. 

Is  this  a  time  for  f.oling  ?  Dryden  s  Spam/h  Fryar. 

To  Fool.  v.  a. 

1.  To  treat  with  contempt}  to  difappoint }  to  fruftrate}  to  de¬ 
feat. 
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And  fhall  it  in  more  fhame  be  further  fpoken, 

That  you  are  fool'd,  difearded,  and  fihook  off?  Shak.  H.tV. 

If  it  be  you  that  ftir  thefe  daughters  hearts 
Againft  their  father,  fool  me  not  fo  much 
I  o  bear  it  tamely.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

When  I  am  read,  thou  feign’ft  a  weak  applaufe. 

As  if  thou  wert  my  friend,  but  lackeft  a  caufe: 

I  his  but  thy  judgment  fools  \  the  other  way 
Would  both  thy  folly  and  thy  fpite  betray.  Ben.  fohnfon. 
Him  over-weaning 

To  over-reach  }  but  with  the  ferpent  meeting, 

Fool  d  and  beguil’d.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x. 

If  men  loved  to  be  deceived  and  fooled  about  their  fpiritual 
eftate,  they  cannot  take  a  furer  courfe  than  by  taking  their 
neighbour  s  word  for  that,  which  can  be  known  only  from 
their  own  heart.  South's  Sermons • 

When  I  confider  life,  ’tis  all  a  cheat } 

For  fool  d  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit. 

I  m  tir’d  with  waiting  for  this  chemick  gold, 

Whic h  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old.  Dryden. 
I  would  advife  this  blinded  fet  of  men  not  to  give  credit  to 
thofe,  by  whom  they  have  been  fo  often  fooled  and  impofed 

uPon*  Addifons  Freeholder ,  N°.  7. 

2.  To  infatuate. 

It  were  an  handfome  plot, 

But  full  of  difficulties,  and  uncertain  } 

And  he’s  fo  fool’d  with  downright  honefty, 

He’ll  ne’er  believe  it.  Denham's  Sophy. 

A  long  and  eternal  adieu  to  all  unlawful  pleafures :  J  will 
no  longer  bo  fooled  or  impofed  upon  by  them.  Calamys  Seim. 

A  boor  of  Holland,  whofe  cares  of  growing  ftill  richer 
and  richer,  perhaps  fool  him  fo  far  as  to  make  him  enjoy 
lefs  in  his  riches  than  others  in  poverty.  Temple. 

3 •  To  cheat :  as,  to  fool  one  of  his  money. 

Foo'lborn.  adj.  [fool  and  born.]  Fool ifh  from  the  birth. 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a  foolborn  jeft.  Shake/.  Henry  IV. 
Foo'ler  y.  n.f.  [from fool.] 

J.  Habitual  folly. 

Foolery ,  fir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like  the  fun}  itlhines 
every  where  :  I  would  beforry,  fir,  but  the  fool  fhould  be  as 
oft  with  your  mafter  as  with  my  miftrefs.  Shak.  Twelfth  Night . 

2.  An  act  of  folly  }  trifling  practice. 

It  is  mere  foolery  to  multiply  diftinft  particulars  in  treating 
of  things,  where  the  difference  lies  only  in  words.  Watts. 

3.  Objetft  of  folly. 

That  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Orpheus  believed  in  any  of 
thefe  fooleries,  it  cannot  be  fufpe&ed.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory. 

We  are  tranfported  with  fooleries ,  which,  if  we  underftood, 
we  fhould  defpife.  E Ejlrange’ s  Fables. 

Foolha'ppy.  adj.  [fool  and  happy.]  Lucky  without  contri¬ 
vance  or  judgment. 

As  when  a  fhip,  that  flies  fair  under  fail. 

An  hidden  rock  efcaped  unawares. 

That  lay  in  wait  her  wreck  for  to  bewail; 

The  mariner,  yet  half  amazed,  ftares 
At  perils  paft,  and  yet  in  doubt  ne  dares 
To  joy  at  his  fool  happy  overfight.  Fairy  gjuecn,  b.  i.  cant.  6. 
Foolhardiness,  n.f.  [from  foolhardy.]  Mad  rafhnefs ;  cou¬ 
rage  without  fenfe. 

A  falfe  glozing  parafite  would  call  his  foolhardinefs  valour, 
and  then  he  may  go  on  boldly,  becaufe  blindly.  South's  Serm. 

There  is  a  difference  betwixt  daring  and  foolhardinefs  :  Lu¬ 
can  and  Statius  often  ventured  them  too  far,  our  Virgil 
never.  Dryden’ s  Dufrefnoy. 

r  ooi.ha'rdise.  n.f.  [fool  and  hardiejfe,  French  ]  Foolhardi¬ 
nefs}  adventuroufnefs  without  judgment.  Obfolete. 

More  huge  in  ftrength  than  wife  in  works  he  was. 

And  reafon  with  foolhardife  over-ran  } 

Stern  melancholy  did  his  courage  pafs. 

And  was,  for  terror  more,  all  arm’d  in  fhining  brafs.  F. 
FoolhaRdy.  adj.  [fool  and  hardy.]  Daring  without  judg^ 
ment}  madly  adventurous  ;  foohftily  bold. 

One  mother,  when  as  her  foolhardy  child 
Did  come  too  near,  and  with  his  talons  play. 

Half  dead  through  fear,  her  little  babe  revil’d.  Fairy  gjueen. 
Some  would  be  fo  foolhardy  as  to  prefume  to  be  more  of  the 
cabinet-council  of  God  Almighty  than  the  angels.  Htwel. 
if  any  yet  be  fo  foolhardy, 

T’  expofe  themfelves  to  vain  jeopardy  ; 

If  they  come  wounded  off,  and  lame, 

No  honour’s  got  by  fuch  a  maim.  Hudibras,  p.  i.  cant.  1. 
Fooltrap.  n.f.  [fool  and  trap.]  A  fnare  to  catch  fools  in; 
as  a  flytrap. 

Betts,  at  the  firft,  were  fooltraps,  where  the  wife 
Like  fpiders  lay  in  ambufh  for  the  flies.  Dryden. 

FooRish.  adj.  [from  fool.] 

1.  Void  of  uhderftanding;  weak  of  intellect. 

Thou  foolijh  woman,  feeft  thou  not  our  mourning  ?  2  Efdr. 
He,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  foolijh  eyes  looked  upon, 
was  the  heft  deferving  a  fair  lady.  Shake/.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

2.  Imprudent}  indifereet. 

We  are  come  off 
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Like  Romans ;  neither foolifn  in  our  ftands, 

Nor  cowardly  in  retire.  Shakejpeare's  Coriolanus. 

3.  Ridiculous  ;  contemptible. 

It  is  a  foolijh  thing  to  make  a  long  prologue,  and  to  he  Ihort 
in  the  ftory  itfelf.  2AJac.i1.72. 

Pray  do  not  mock  me  ; 

I  am  a  very  foolijh  fond  old  man  ; 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfeft  mind.  Shake fp.  King  Lear. 

What  could  the  head  perform  alone, 

If  all  their  friendly  aids  were  gone  j* 

A  foolijh  figure  he  muft  make  ; 

Do  nothing  elfe  but  flecp  and  ake.  Prior. 

4.  [In  Scripture.]  Wicked;  finful. 

Foolishly.  adv.  [fromy  olijk.]  Weakly;  without  under- 
Handing.  In  Scripture,  wickedly. 

Although  we  boaft  our  Winter  fun  looks  bright, 

And  foolijfly  are  glad  to  fee  it  at  its  height ; 

^  et  fo  much  fooner  comes  the  long  and  gloomy  night  Swift » 
Foolishness,  n.f  [from  foolijh.] 

1.  Folly;  want  of  undemanding. 

2.  Foolifn  practice;  attual  deviation  from  the  right. 

Foolijhnejs  being  properly  a  man’s  deviation  from  right  rea- 
fon,  in  point  of  practice,  muft  needs  confifl  in  his  pitching 
upon  fuch  an  end  as  is  unfuitable  to  his  condition,  or  pitching 
upon  means  unfuitable  to  the  compaffing  of  his  end.  South. 
Charm’d  by  their  eyes,  their  manners  I  acquire, 

And  fhape  my  fosliflmefs  to  their  defire.  Prior. 

Foo'ls  ones,  n.f  A  plant. 

i  he  characters  are  :  it  hath  an  anomalous  flower,  confift- 
ing  of  fix  diflimilar  leaves;  the  five  uppermoft  of  which  are 
fo  difpofed  as  to  imitate  in  fome  manner  a  helmet.  Miller. 
FOOT.  n.  f.  plural  feet.  [  pot,  Saxon;  voet,  Dutch ;  fut^ 
Scottifh.] 

1.  The  part  upon  which  we  ftand. 

The  queen  that  bore  thee, 

Oft’ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet , 

Died  ev’ry  day  fhe  liv’d.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

His  affeCtion  to  the  church  was  fo  notorious,  that  he  never 
deferted  it  ’till  both  it  and  he  were  over-run  and  trod  under 
f°  t  ■  Clarendon. 

2.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  fupported  in  the  nature  of  a  foot. 

3.  The  lower  part ;  the  bale 

\  ond’  towers,  whofe  wanton  tops  do  bufs  the  clouds, 
Muft  kifs  their  own  feet.  Shakef.  Troilus  and  Crejfida. 

Fretting,  by  little  and  little,  wafhes  away  and  eats  out  both 
the  tops  and  fides  and  feet  of  mountains.  Hakewill  on  Provid. 

4.  The  end;  the  lower  part. 

What  difmal  cries  are  thofe? 

— Nothing  ;  a  trifling  fum  of  mifery. 

New  added  to  the  foot  of  thy  account : 

Thy  wife  is  feiz’d  by  force,  and  born  away.  Dryd.  Cleomen. 

5.  The  aCf  of  walking. 

Antiochus  departed,  weening  in  his  pride  to  make  the  land 
navigable,  and  the  fea  pafTable  by  foot.  1  Alac.  v.  21. 

6.  On  Foot.  Walking;  without  carriage. 

Ifrael  journeyed  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  on  foot.  Ex.  xii. 

7.  A  pofture  of  action. 

The  centurions  and  their  charges  diftinCtly  billeted,  already 
in- the  entertainment,  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour’s  warning. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

*$•  Infantry  ;  footmen  in  arms.  In  thisfenfe  it  has  no  plural. 
Lufias  gathered  threefcore  thoufand  choice  men  of  foot ,  and 
five  thoufand  horfemen.  1  Mac.  iv.  28. 

Himfelf  with  all  his  foot  entered  the  town,  his  horfe  being 
quartered  about  it.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Thrice  horfe  and  foot  about  the  fires  are  led. 

And  thrice  with  loud  laments  they  wail  the  dead.  Dryden. 

9.  State;  character;  condition. 

See  on  what  foot  we  ftand  ;  a  fcanty  fhore, 

The  fea  behind,  our  enemies  before.  Dryden  $  Ain. 

In  fpecifying  the  word  Ireland,  it  would  feem  to  iniinuate 
that  we  are  not  upon  the  fe.mtfoot  with  our  fellow  fubje&s  in 
England.  Swift’s  Drapier’s  Letters. 

What  colour  of  excufe  can  be  for  the  contempt  with  which 
we  treat  this  part  of  our  fpecies,  that  we  fhould  not  put  them 
upon  the  common  foot  of  humanity,  that  we  fhould  only  fet 
an  infignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who  murders  them  ?  Addif. 

10.  Scheme;  plan;  fettlement. 

There  is  no  wellwilher  to  his  country  without  a  little  hope, 
that  in  time  the  kingdom  may  be  on  a  better  foot.  Swift. 

I  afk,  whether  upon-  the  foot  of  our  conftitution,  as  it  flood 
in  the  reign  of  the  late  king  James,  a  king  of  England  may 
be  depofed  ?  Swift. 

11.  A  ftate  of  incipient  exiftence. 

If  fuch  a  tradition  were  at  any  time  fet  on  foot,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  imagine  how  it  fhould  at  firft  gain  entertainment ;  but 
much  more  difficult  how  it  fhould  come  to  be  univerfally  pro¬ 
pagated.  Pillotfon’s  Sermons. 

12.  It  fcems  to  have  been  once  proverbially  ufed  for  the  level, 
the  fquare,  par. 

Were  it  not  for  this  eafy  borrowing  upon  in  ter  eft,  men’s 
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Lieccfiities  would  draw  upon  them  a  moft  hidden  undoing,  in 
that  they  would  be  forced  to  fell  their  means,  be  it  lands  of 
goods,  far  under  foot.  Bacon’s  Effays. 

13.  A  certain  number  of  fyllables  conftituting  a  diftindt  part  of 
a  verfe. 

Feet,  in  our  Englifh  verbifying,  without  quantity  and  joints, 
he  fine  figns  that  the  verfe  is  either  born  deformed,  unnatural, 

or  ^me;  Aj chain  s  Schoolmafler. 

Did’ft  thou  hear  thefe  verfes  ? 

— O  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  mofe  too  ;  for  fome  o’  them 
had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verfes  would  bear.  Shakefpeare. 

14.  Motion;  adtion. 

While  other  jefts  are  fomething  rank  on  foot , 

Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  flip 
Away  with  Slender  to  marry.  Shakef.  Mcr.  Wives  of  Windf 
In  the  government  of  the  world  the  number  and  variety 
the  ends  on  foot,  with  the  fecret  nature  of  moft  things  to  which 
they  relate,  muft  make  a  diftindf  remark  of  their  congruity, 
in  fome  cafes  very  difficult,  and  in  fome  unattainable.  Grew. 

1  5.  A  meafure  containing  twelve  inches. 

When  it  fignifies  meafure  it  has  often,  but  vitioufly,  foot  in 
the  plural. 

An  orange,  lemon,  and  apple,  wrapt  in  a  linnen  cloth, 
being  buried  for  a  fortnight’s  fpace  four  foot  deep  within  the 
earth,  came  forth  no  wavs  mouldy  or  rotten.  Bacon 

16.  Step. 

This  man’s  fon  would,  every  foot  and  anon,  be  taking  fome 
of  his  companions  into  the  orchard.  L’Eftrangei 

To  Foot.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dance  ;  to  trfcad  wantonly  ;  to  trip. 

Lonely  the  vale  and  full  of  horror  ftood. 

Brown  with  the  (hade  of  a  religious  wood ; 

The  moon  was  up,  and  fhot  a  gleamy  light; 

He  faw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round. 

That  featly  footing  feem’d  to  fkim  the  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  To  walk;  not  ride;  not  fly. 

By  this  the  dreadful  beaft  drew  nigh  to  land, 

Half  flying,  and  half  footing  in  his  hafte.  Fairy  Fjhteen. 
Take  heed,  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night.  Sh. 
The  man  fet  the  boy  upon  the  afs,  and  footed  it  him- 
helf.  L’Ejlrange. 

With  them  a  man  fometimes  cannot  be  a  penitent,  unlefs 
he  alfo  turns  vagabond,  and  foots  it  to  Jerufalem  ;-  or  wanders 
over  this  or  that  part  of  the  world,  to  vifit  the  Ihrine  of  fuch 
or  fuch  a  pretended  faint.  South. 

If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  I’ll  try,  for  once,  who  can 
foot  it  fartheft.  Dryden’ s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

To  Foot.  v.  a. 

1.  Tofpurn;  to  kick. 

You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard,  and  foot  me 
as  you  fpurn  a  ftranger  cur  over  your  threfhold.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  To  fettle  ;  to  begin  to  fix. 

What  confed’racy  have  you  with  the  traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

3.  To  tread. 

Saint  With  old  thrice  the  wold  : 

He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  name  told  ; 

Bid  hdr  alight,  and  her  troth  plight. 

And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  thee  right.  Shak.  K.  Lear . 

There  haply  by  the  ruddy  damfel  feen, 

Or  fhepherd  boy,  they  featly  foot  the  green.  Tickell. 

Foo'tball.  n.f.  [ foot  and  ball.  ]  A  ball  commonly  made  of  a 
blown  bladder  cafed  with  leather,  driven  by  the  foot. 

Am  I  fo  round  with  you  as  you  with  me. 

That  like  a  football  you  do  fpurn  me  thus  ?  Shakefpeare. 
Such  a  Winter-piece  fhould  be  beautified  with  all  manner 
of  works  and  exercifes  of  Winter ;  as  footballs ,  felling  of 
wood,  and  Aiding  upon  the  ice.  Peacham. 

As  when  a  fort  of  lufty  fhepherds  try 
Their  force  at  football ,  care  of  vidfory 
Makes  them  falute  fo  rudely,  breaft  to  bread; 

That  their  encounter  feems  too  rough  for  jeft.  Waller. 

One  rolls  along  a  football  to  his  foes. 

One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows.  Dryden. 
He  was  fenfible  the  common  football  was  a  very  imperfedt 

^  imitation  of  that  exercife.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scribl. 

Foo'teoy.  n.f.  [foot  and  boy.]  A  low  menial;  an  attendant 
in  livery. 

Was  it  diferetion,  lords,  to  let  this  man, 

This  honeft  man,  wait  like  a  lowfy  footboy 
At  chamber-door  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIII, 

Though  I  had  no  body  to  affift  but  a  fotboy,  yet  I  made 
fhift  to  try  a  pretty  number  of  things.  Beyle  on  Colours. 

Whenever  he  imagines  advantage  will  redound  to  one  of 
his  footboys  by  oppreffion  of  me,  he  never  difputes  it.  Swift. 

Foc/tbrioce.  n.f.  [fotzn<bbridge.\  A  bridge  on  which 
pafiengers  walk  ;  a  narrow  bridge. 

Palemon’s  fhepherd,  fearing  the  footbridge  was  not  ftrong 
enough,  loaded  it  fo  long,  ’till  he  broke  that  which  would  have 
born  a  bigger  burden.  Sidney . 

Foo'tcjloath.  n.f.  [fot  and  cloatb.)  A  fumpter cloath. 
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Three  times  to-day  my  footcloath  horfc  did  ftumblc, 

And  ftarted  when  he  look’d  upon  the  Tower, 

As  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  flaughterhoufe.  Shake/.  Rich.  III. 

Foo'ted.  adj.  [from  foot.']  Shaped  in  the  foot. 

Snouted  and  tailed  like  a  boar,  and  footed  like  a  goat.  Grew . 

Foo'tfight.  n.  f  [foot  and  fight.]  A  fight  made  on  foot,  in 
oppofition  to  that  on  horfeback. 

So  began  our  footfight  in  fuch  fort,  that  we  were  well  en¬ 
tered  to  blood  of  both  fides.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Foo'thold.  n  f  [foot  and  hold.]  Space  to  hold  the  foot; 
fpace  on  which  one  may  tread  furely 

So  they  all  fell  to  work  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  left  it 
fo  little  foothold ,  that  the  firft  blaft  of  wind  laid  it  flat  upon  the 
ground.  L' If  range. 

He’s  never  well  ’till  he’s  at  the  top :  he  has  nothing  above 
him  to  afpire  to,  nor  any  fo.tbold  left  him  to  come  down  by. 

L’ Ef  range,  Fable  6. 

Foo'ting.  n.  f  [from  foot.] 

1.  Ground  for  the  foot. 

I’ll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous  j 
As  full  of  peril  and  advent’rous  fpirit 
As  to  o’erwalka  current,  roaring  loud. 

On  the  unfteadfaft  footing  of  a  fpear.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

As  Noah’s  pigeon,  which  return’d  no  more, 

Did  {hew  footing  found,  for  all  the  flood.  Davies. 

In  afeents,  every  fiep  gained  is  a  fading  and  help  to  the 
next.  Holder  s  Elements  of  Speech. 

2.  Foundation;  bafis;  fupport;  root. 

Cloven  flakes ;  and,  wond’rous  to  behold. 

Their  fharpen’d  ends  in  earth  their  footing  place, 

And  the  dry  poles  produce  a  living  race.  Dr\d.  Virg.  Georg. 
All  thofe  fublime  thoughts  take  their  rife  and  footing  here : 
the  mind  ftirs  not  one  jot  beyond  thofe  ideas  which  fenfe  or 
refledtion  have  offered.  Locke. 

The  reafoning  faculties  of  the  foul  would  not  know  how 
to  move,  for  want  of  a  foundation  and  footing  in  raoft  men, 
who  cannot  trace  truth  to  its  fountain  and  original.  Locke. 

3.  Place. 

Whether  they  un&uous  exhalations  are, 

Fir’d  by  the  fun,  or  feeming  fo  alone  ; 

Or  each  fome  more  remote  and  flippery  ftar. 

Which  lofes  footing  when  to  mortals  fhewn.  Dryden. 

4.  Tread ;  walk. 

I  would  outnight  you  did  no  body  come : 

But  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man.  Shak.  Merch.  of  Ven. 

Break  off,  break  off ;  I  feel  the  different  found 
Of  fome  chafte  footing  near  about  this  ground  : 

Run  to  your  fhrouds,  within  thefe  brakes  and  trees ; 

Our  number  may  affright.  Milton. 

5.  Dance. 

Make  holyday  :  your  ryeftraw  hats  put  on, 

And  thefe  frefh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 

In  country  footing.  Sbakefpeare's  Tempef. 

6.  Steps ;  road  ;  track. 

He  grew  ftrong  among  the  Irifh  ;  and  in  his  footing  his  fon 
continuing,  hath  increafed  his  faid  name.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Like  running  weeds,  that  have  no  certain  root ;  or  like 
footings  up  and  down,  impoflible  to  be  traced.  Bacon's  H.  VII. 

7.  Entrance;  beginning;  eftablifhment. 

Ever  fince  our  nation  had  any  footing  in  this  land,  the  ftate 
of  England  did  defire  to  perfect  the  conqueft.  Davies. 

The  defeat  of  colonel  Bellafis  gave  them  their  firft  footing 
in  Yorkfhire.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

No  ufeful  arts  have  yet  found  footing  here ; 

But  all  untaught  and  favage  does  appear.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 

8.  State;  condition;  fettlement. 

Gaul  was  on  the  fame  footing  with  Egypt,  as  to  taxes.  Arb. 

Foo'tlicicer.  n.f  [foot  and  lick. J  A  flave ;  an  humble 
fawner;  one  who  licks  the  foot. 

Do  that  good  mifehief  which  may  make  this  ifland 
Thine  own  for  ever ;  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 

For  ay  thy  footlicker.  Sbakefpeare’s  Tempejl. 

Foo'tman.  n.f.  [foot  and  man.] 

1.  A  foldier  that  marches  and  fights  on  foot. 

The  numbers  levied  by  her  lieutenant  did  confift  of  fotmen 
three  millions,  of  horfemen  one  million.  Raleigh's  Hifory. 

2.  A  low  menial  fervant  in  livery. 

He  was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot,  litterwife,  with  two  horfes 
at  either  end,  and  two  footmen  on  each  fide.  Bacon. 

Like  footmen  running  before  coaches. 

To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches.  Prior. 

3.  One  who  praftifes  to  walk  or  run. 

Foo'tmanship.  n.f  [from  footman.]  The  art  or  faculty  of 
a  runner. 

The  Irifh  archers  efpying  this,  fuddenly  broke  up,  and 
committed  the  fafety  of  their  lives  to  their  nimble  footman- 
Jhip.  h'ayiva:  d. 

Yet,  fays  the  fox,  I  have  baffled  more  of  them  with  my 
wiles  and  fhifts  than  ever  you  did  with  your  footmanfip.  L'Ejl. 

F oo'tpace.  n.f.  [foot  and  pace.] 

1.  Part  of  a  pair  of  flairs,  whereon,  after  four  or  five  flops, 
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you  arrive  to  a  broad  place,  where  you  make  two  or  three 
paces  before  you  afeend  another  ftep,  thereby  to  eafe  the  legs 
in  afeending  the  reft  of  the  flairs.  Moxon  s  Mdh  Exercifes. 

1.  A  pace  no  fafter  than  a  flow  walk. 

Foo'tpad  n.f.  [foot  and  pad  ]  A  highwayman  that  robs  on 
foot,  not  on  horfeback. 

Foo'tpath.  n.f.  [foot  and  path.]  A  narrow  way  which 
will  not  admit  horfes  or  carriages. 

Know’ft  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

—  Both  ftile  and  gate,  horfeway  and  footpath.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 

Foo'tpost.  n.f.  [foot  and  pof  ]  A  poft  or  meflenger  that 
travels  on  foot. 

For  carrying  fuch  letters,  every  thoroughfare  weekly  ap¬ 
pointed  a footpofy  whofe  difpatch  is  well  near  as  fpeedy  as  the 
horfes.  Carew's  Survey  of  Carnival . 

Foo'tstall  n.f.  [  foot  and  fall.]  A  woman’s  ilirrup. 

Foo'TSTEP.  n.  f.  [foot  and  fep.] 

1.  Trace;  track;  impreffion  left  by  the  foot.  - 

Clear-fighted  reafon  wifdom’s  judgment  leads. 

And  fenfe,  her  vaffal,  in  her footfeps  treads  Denham. 
A  man  fhall  never  want  crooked  paths  to  walk  in,  if  he 
thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  where  ever  he  has  the  foot¬ 
feps  of  others  to  follow.  Locke . 

2.  Token;  mark;  notice  given. 

Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  frame  of  our  fyftem,  if 
there  we  may  trace  any  vifibie  footfeps  of  Divine  Wifdom  and 
Beneficence.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

3.  Example. 

Foo'tstool.  n.f  [fact  and  fool]  Stool  on  which  he  that 
fits  places  his  feet. 

Thus  have  we  fwept  fufpicion  from  our  feat. 

And  made  our  footjlool  of  fecurity.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI; 

They  whofe  facred  office  ’tis  to  bring 
Kings  to  obey  their  God,  and  men  their  king. 

By  thefe  myfterious  links  to  fix  and  tye 

Men  to  the  f  otfool  of  the  Deity.  Denham  s  Sophy. 

Let  ecchoing  anthems  make  his  praifes  known 
On  earth,  fr\s  footfoA,  as  in  heav’n  his  throne  R\ /common. 
By  the  phrafe  of  worfhipping  his  footfool,  no  more  is  meant 
than  worfhipping  God  at  his  footfool.  Stillingdeet. 

FOP.  n.f.  [  A  word  probably  made  by  chance,  and  therefore 
without  etymology.]  A  fimpleton  ;  a  coxcomb  ;  a  man  of 
fmall  underftanding  and  much  oftentation  ;  a  pretender;  a 
man  fond  of  fhow,  drefs,  and  flutter;  an  impertinent. 

A  whole  tribe  of  fops. 

Got  ’tween  afleep  and  wake.  Shakcfpeare  s  King  Lear ; 

When  fuch  a  pofitive  abandon’d fop. 

Among  his  numerous  abfurdities, 

Stumbles  upon  fome  tolerable  line, 

I  fret  to  fee  them  in  fuch  company.  Rcfommon. 

The  leopard’s  beauty,  without  the  fox’s  wit,  is  no  better 
than  a  fop  in  a  gay  coat.  L’Ejirange. 

In  a  dull  ftream,  which  moving  flow. 

You  hardly  fee  the  current  flow ; 

When  a  fmall  breeze  obftruets  the  courfe, 

It  whirls  about  for  want  of  force. 

And  in  its  narrow  circle  gathers 

Nothing  but  chaff,  and  ftraws,  and  feathers: 

The  current  of  a  female  mind 
Stops  thus,  and  turns  with  ev’ry  wind  ; 

Thus  whirling  round,  together  draws 

Fools,  fps,  and  rakes,  for  chaff  and  ftraws.  Swift. 

Fo'pdoodle.  n.f.  [fop  and  doodle.]  A  fool;  an  infignificant 
wretch. 

Where  fturdy  butchers  broke  your  noddle. 

And  handled  you  like  a  fopdoodle.  Huaikras ,  p.  ii. 

Fo'ppery.  n.f.  [from fop  ] 

1.  Folly  ;  impertinence. 

Let  not  the  found  of  fhallow  foppery  enter 
My  fober  houfe.  Shakejp  care’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

I  was  three  or  four  times  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fai¬ 
ries  ;  and  yet  the  guiltinefs  of  my  mind,  the  fudden  furprife 
of  my  powers,  drove  the  groffnefs  of  the  foppery  into  a  re¬ 
ceived  belief,  in  defpight  of  the  teeth  of  all  ihime  and  reafon, 
that  they  were  fairies.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  JVindJor. 

This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that  when  we 
are  fick  in  fortune,  often  the  furfeits  of  our  own  behaviour, 
we  make  guilty  of  our  difafters  the  fun,  the  moon  and  ftars, 
as  if  we  were  villains  on  necefiity.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

2.  Affedlation  of  fhow  or  importance  ;  fhowv  folly. 

3.  Foolery;  vain  or  idle  practice  ;  idle  affedlation. 

They  thought  the  people  were  better  let  alone  in  their  fop - 
peries,  than  to  be  fuffered  to  break  loofe  from  that  fubjeudon 
which  your  fuperftition  kept  them  in.  Stillingfeet. 

But  though  we  fetch  from  Italy  and  b  ranee 
Our  fopperies  of  tune,  and  mode  of  dance, 

Our  fturdy  Britons  fcorn  to  borrow  fenfe.  Granville. 

I  wifh  I  could  fay  quaint  fopperies  were  w'holly  abfent  from 
graver  fubjc£ls.  hivift  to  the  Lord  Li/gh  'I rcafurer. 

Fo'ppish.  adj  [from fop.] 

1.  Foolifh;  idle;  vain. 
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Fools  ne’er  had  lefs  grace  in  a  year; 

For  wife  men  are  grown  foppijh. 

And  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear, 

Their  manners  are  fo  apifti.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

2.  Vain  in  (how;  foolifhly  oftentatious ;  vain  of  drefs. 

With  him  the  prefent  ftill  fome  virtues  have ; 

The  vain  are  fprightly,  and  the  ftupid  grave  ‘ 

The  flothful  negligent,  the  foppijh  neat ; 

The  lewd  are  airy,  and  the  fly  difcreet.  Garth's  Difpenjht , 
The  Romans  grew  extremely  expenfive  and  foppijh  in  this 
article  ;  fo  that  the  emperor  Aurelian  forbid  men  that  variety 
of  colours  on  their  ftioes,  allowing  it  ftill  to  women.  Arbuth. 

Fo'ppisHLYt  adv.  [from foppijh.]  Vainly;  oftentatioufly. 

f  o’ppishn ess.  n.J.  [froth fippijh.]  Vanity;  fliowy  or  often¬ 
tatious  vanity. 

Fo'ppling.  n.J.  [from_/o/.]  A  petty  fop;  dh  under-rate 
coxcomb. 

Thy  works  in  Chloe’s  toilet  gain  a  part. 

And,  with  his  tailor,  (hare  the  foppling  s  heart.  Tickell. 

FOR.  prep.  [pop,  Saxon;  voor,  Dutch.J 

1 .  Becaufe  of. 

That  which  we  for  our  unworthinefs  are  afraid  to  crave,  our 
prayer  is,  that  God  for  the  worthinefs  of  his  fbh  would  not- 
withftanding  vouchsafe  to  grant.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  47. 

Edward  and  Richard, 

With  fiery  eyes  fparklingycr  very  wrath, 

Are  at  our  backs.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 

Speak,  good  Cominius ; 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length.  Shakefp. 

For  as  much  as  the  queftion  cannot  be  fcSnned,  unlefs  the 
time  of  Abraham’s  journey  be  confidered  of,  I  will  fearch  into 
a  tradition  concerning  his  travels.  Raleigh's  Hi/i.  of  the  World. 

An  aftrologer  faith,  if  it  were  not  for  two  things  that  are 
conftantj  no  individual  would  laft  one  moment.  Bacon . 

For  as  much  as  it  is  a  fundamental  law  in  the  T iirkifh  em¬ 
pire,  that  they  may,  without  any  other  provocation,  make 
war  upon  Chriftendom  for  the  propagation  of  their  laws ; 
fo  the  Chriftians  may  at  all  times,  as  thfey  think  good,  be 
upon  the  prevention.  Bacdn’s  War  with  Spain. 

The  governour,  Tallying  out,  took  great  ftore  of  victual 
and  warlike  provifion,  which  the  Turks  had  for  hafte  left  be¬ 
hind  them.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

Their  offer  he  willingly  accepted,  knbwing  that  he  was  not 
able  to  keep  that  place  three  days,  for  lack  of  victual.  Knolles. 

Quit,  quit,  fr  fhame ;  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her : 

If  of  herfelf  fhe  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her.  Suckling. 

Care  not  for  frowns  or  fmiles.  Denham's  Sophy ,  Prol. 
The  hypocrite  or  carnal  man  hopes,  and  is  the  wickeder 
for  hoping.  Hammond's  Pratt.  Catech. 

Let  no  nian,  for  his  own  poverty,  become  more  opprefT- 
tng  in  his  bargains  ;  but  quietly  recommend  his  eftate  to  God, 
and  leave  the  fuccefs  to  him.  Taylor. 

Perfons  who  have  loft  moft  of  their  grinders,  having  been 
compelled  to  ufe  three  or  fipur  only  in  chewing,  wore  them 
fo  low  that  the  inward  rierve  lay  bare,  and  they  would  no  longer 
for  pain  make  ufe  of  them.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

I  but  revenge  my  fate ;  difdain’d,  betray’d; 

And  fuff’ring  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid.  Dryden. 

Sole  on  the  barren  fands,  the  fuff’ring  chief 
Roar’d  out  for  anguifh,  and  indulg’d  his  grief.  Dryden. 

For  his  long  abfence  church  and  ftate  did  groan, 

Madnefs  the  pulpit,  faction  feiz’d  the  throne.  Dryden. 

Nor  with  a  fuperftitious  fear  is  aw’d  •  , 

For  what  befalls  at  home,  or  what  abroad.  Dryd.  Virg.  Geo. 

I,  my  own  judge,  condemn’d  myfelf  before ; 

For  pity,  aggravate  my  crime  ho  more.  Dryden  s  Aurengi. 

Matrons  of  renown, 

^Vhen  tyrant  Nero  burnt  th’  imperial  town, 

Shriek’d  for  the  downfal  in  a  doleful  cry, 

For  which  their  guiltlefs  lords  were  doom’d  to  die.  Dryden. 
Children,  difcountenanced  by  their  parents  fdr  any  fault, 
find  a  refuge  in  the  careffes  of  foolifh  flatterers.  Locke. 

A  found  mind  in  a  found  body  is  a  fhort  bpt  full  defeription 
of  a  happy  ftate  in  this  world  :  he  that  has  thefe  two  has  lit¬ 
tle  more  to  wifh  for,  and  he  that  wants  either  of  them  will  be 
but  little  the  better  for  any  thing  elfe.  Lotke. 

The  middle  of  the  gulph  is  remarkable  for  tempefts.  fddif. 

My  open’d  thought  to  joyous  profpedt  raife, 

And  for  thy  mercy  let  me  fing  thy  praife.  Prior. 

Which  beft  or  worft,  you  could  not  think ; 

And  die  you  mull,  for  want  of  drink.  Prior. 

It  is  a  moft  infamous  fcahdal  upon  the  nation,  to  reproach 
them  for  treating  foreigners  With  contempt.  Swift. 

We  can  only  give  them  that  liberty  now  for  fomething, 
which  they  have  fo  many  years  exercifed/<?r  nothing,  of  rail¬ 
ing  and  fcribbling  againft  us.  Swift. 

Your  fermons  would  be  lefs  valuable;  for  want  of 
time.  MfU 

2.  With  rcfpcdf  to ;  with  regard  to. 


FOR 

Rather  our  ftate’s  defective  for  requital. 

Than  we  to  ftretch  it  out.  Shakefpeare' s  Corielanus. 

A  paltry  ring 

That  fhe  did  give  me,  whofe  poefy  was, 

For  all  the  world,  like  cutlers  poetry 

Upon  a  knife ;  love  me  and  leave  me  not.  Sicikcfpeare. 

For  all  the  world. 

As  thou  art  at  this  hour,  was  Richard  then.  Shakef  H.  IV. 

It  was  young  counfel  for  the  perfons,  and  violent 
counfel  for  the  matters.  Bacon ,  EJJay  2  f . 

Authority  followeth  old  men,  and  favour  and  popularity 
youth;  but  for  the  moral  part,  perhaps,  youth  will  have  the 
pre-eminence,  as  age  hath  for  the  politick.  Bacon's  Ejfays. 

Comets  are  rather  gazed  upon  than  Wifely  obferved  in  their 
effedfs  ;  that  is,  what  kind  of  Comet jter  magnitude  or  colour, 
produceth  what  kind  of  effedfs.  Bacon ,  EJfay  54. 


For  me,  if  there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  I. 


Waller. 


He  faith  thefe  honours  confifted  in  preferving  their  memo¬ 
ries,  and  praifing  their  virtues ;  but  for  any  matter  of  wof- 
Ihip  towards  them,  he  utterly  denies  it.  Stillingfeet. 

Our  laws  were  for  their  matter  foreign.  Hales. 

Now  for  the  government,  it  is  abfolute  monarchy ;  thefe 
being  no  other  laws  in  China  but  the  king’s  command.  Temple. 

For  me,  no  other  happinefs  1  own, 

Than  to  have  born  no  iflue  to  the  throne.  Dryd.  Tyr.  Love. 

For  me,  my  ftormy  voyage  at  an  end, 

I  to  the  port  of  death  fecurely  tend.  Dryden' s  Ain.  1.  xii. 

After  death,  we  fprights  have  juft  fuch  natures 
We  had, /or  all  the  world,  when  human  creatures.  Dryden. 

Such  little  wafps,  and  yet  fo  full  of  fpite  ; 

For  bulk  mere  infedis,  yet  in  mifehief  ftrong.  Tate's  fuv. 
Hobbes  has  given  us  a  corredl  explanation  of  the  fenfe  in 
general  ;  but  for  particulars  and  circumftanCes,  he  continually 
lops  them.  Pope's  Pi  eface  to  the  Iliad. 

Lo,  fome  are  vellom,  and  the  reft  as  good, 

For  all  his  lordfhip  knows,  but  they  are  wood.  Pope. 

3.  In  this  fenfe  it  has  often  as  before  it. 

As  for  Maramaldus  the  general;  they  had  no  juft  caufe  to 
mifllke  him;  being  an  old  captain  of  great  experience.  Knolles. 

4.  In  thb  character  of. 

If  a  man  can  be  fully  allured  of  any  thing  for  a  truth, 
without  having  examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  em¬ 
brace  for  truth  ?  Locke . 

She  thinks  you  favour’d  : 

But  let  her  go,  for  an  ungrateful  woman.  A.  Phillips. 

Say,  is  it  fitting  in  this  very  field. 

This  field,  where  from  my  youth  I’ve  been  a  carter, 

I;  iri  this  field,  fhould  die  for  a  deferter  ?  Gay. 

5.  With  refemblance  of. 

I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  fpeak  the  truth, 

The  gentle  York  mip.  Shakefpeare' s  HenryVd .  p.  iiV 

Now,  now  for  Lurk,  deliverance  is  at  hand, 

The  kingdom  fhall  to  Ifrael  be  reftor’d.  Paradife  Regain'd. 

The  ftartling  fteed  was  feiz’d  with  fudden  fright, 

And,  bounding,  o’er  the  pommel  caft  the  knight : 

Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 

He  quivfer’d  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.  Dryden. 

6.  Confidered  as  ;  in  the  place  of. 

Otir  prefent  lot  appears 

For  happy,  though  but  ill ;  for  ill,  not  worft, 

If  we  procure  not  to  otirfelves  more  woe.  Milton  s  Pa.  Lofl. 
The  council-table  and  ftar-chamber  held  for  honourable 
that  which  pleafed,  and  for  juft  that  which  profited.  C'arendon. 

Read  all  the  prefaces  of  Dryden, 

For  thofe  our  criticks  much  confide  in  ; 

Though  meerly  writ  at  fir  ft  for  filling; 

To  raife  the  volfime’s  price  a  fhilling.  Swift. 

7.  In  advantage  of ;  for  the  fake  of. 

An  ant  is  a  wife  creatUreyir  itfelf ;  but  it  is  a  fhrewd  thing 
in  an  orchard.  (  Bacon,  Ejfay  2*. 

Fie  refufed  not  to  die  for  thofe  that  killed  him,  and  fhed  his 
blobd  for  fome  of  thofe  that  fpilt  it.  Boyle. 

Whether  fome  hero’s  fate, 

In  Words  worth  <ky\ng  for,  he  celebrate.  Cowley. 

Shall  I  think  the  world  was  made  for  one, 

And  men  are  born  for  kings,  as  beafts  for  men. 

Not  for  protection,  but  to  be  devour’d  ?  Dryd.  Span.  Fryar. 

8.  Conducive  to;  beneficial  to. 

It  Is  for  the  general  good  6f  human  fociety,  and  confe- 
quently  of  particular  perfons,  to  be  true  and  juft;  and  it  isyi?r 
mens  health  to  be  temperate.  Fillot/on ,  Sermon  1. 

It  cati  never  be  for  the  intereft  of  a  believer  to  do  me  a  mif¬ 
ehief,  becaufe  he  is  lure,  upon  the  balance  of  accounts,  to 
find  himfelf  a  lofer  by  it.  Addijon' s  Spectator ;  Nu,  if  6. 

9.  With  intention  of  going  to  a  certain  place 

We  failed  from  Peru,  where  we  had  continued  for  thefpace 
of  one  whole  year,  for  China  and  Japah,  taking  with  us  vic¬ 
tuals  for  twelve  months.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis . 

As  fhe  was  brought  for  England,  Ihe  was  caft  away  near 
Harwich  haven.  Hayward . 

We  failed  dire<ftly/,r  Genoa,  and  had  a  fair  wind.  Addifon. 

9  N  jo.  Ira 
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10.  In  comparative  refpe6!. 

For  tufks  with  Indian  elephants  he  ftrove, 

And  Jove’s  own  thunder  from  his  mouth  he  drove.  Dryden. 

11.  In  proportion  to. 

As  lie  could  fee  clear,  for  thofe  times,  through  fuper- 
ftition  ;  fo  he  would  be  blinded,  now  and  then,  by  human 
policy.  Bacons  Henry  VJI. 

Your  undcrftandings  are  not  bright  enough  for  the  exercife 
of  the  higheft  a 61s  of  reafon.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  4. 

12.  With  appropriation  to. 

Shadow  will  ferve  for  Summer  :  prick  him  ;  for  we  have  a 
number  of  Ihadows  to  fill  up  the  mufter-book.  Shake/  H.  IV. 

13.  After  O  an  expreflion  of  defire. 

0  for  a  mufe  of  fire,  that  would  afcend 
The  brighteft  heaven  of  invention  !  Shak.  H.  V.  Prologue. 

14.  In  account  of ;  in  folution  of. 

Thus  much  for  the  beginning  and  progrefs  of  the  deluge. 

Burnet's  I  heory  of  the  Earth. 

15.  Inducing  to  as  a  motive. 

There  is  a  natural,  immutable,  and  eternal  reafon  for  that 
which  we  call  virtue,  and  again!!  that  which  we  call  vice.  Till. 

16.  In  expe6fation  of. 

He  muft  be  back  again  by  one  and  twenty,  to  marry  and 
propagate  :  the  father  cannot  flay  any  longer  for  the  portion, 
nor  the  mother  for  anew  fet  of  babies  to  play  with.  Locke. 

17.  Noting  power  or  poflibility. 

For  a  holy  perfon  to  be  humble,  for  one  whom  all  men 
efteem  a  faint,  to  fear  left  himfelf  become  a  devil,  is  as  hard 
as  for  a  prince  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  be  guided  by  tutors.  Taylor. 

18.  Noting  dependence. 

The  colours  of  outward  obje6ts,  brought  into  a  darkened 
room,  depend  for  their  vifibility  upon  the  dimnefs  of  the  light 
they  are  beheld  by.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

1 9.  In  prevention  of ;  for  fear  of. 

Corn  being  had  down,  any  way  ye  allow. 

Should  wither  as  needeth  for  burning  in  mow.  Tuff.  Hufh. 

And,  for  the  time  {hall  not  feem  tedious, 

I’ll  tell  thee  what  befel  me  on  a  day, 

In  this  felf  place.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 

There  muft  be  no  alleys  with  hedges  at  the  hither  end,  for 
letting  your  profped!  upon  this  fair  hedge  from  the  green  ;  nor 
at  the  farther  end,  for  letting  your  profpedt  from  the  hedge 
through  the  arches  upon  the  heath.  j Bacon,  E[fay\-j. 

20.  In  remedy  of. 

Sometimes  hot,  fometimes  cold  things  are  good  for  the 
toothach.  Garretfon. 

2 1.  In  exchange  for. 

He  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  be¬ 
fore  he  quitted  that  profelfion  for  this  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

22.  In  the  place  of ;  inftead  of. 

To  make  him  copious  is  to  alter  his  character;  and  to 
tranflate  him  line  for  line,  is  impoflible.  Dryden . 

We  take  a  falling  meteor  for  a  ftar.  Cowley. 

23.  In  fupply  of;  to  ferve  in  the  place  of. 

Moft  of  our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  fome  cried-up 
Englifti  poet  for  their  model,  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  as 
they  think,  without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective.  Dryden. 

24.  Through  a  certain  duration. 

Some  pleafe  for  once,  fome  will  for  ever  pleafe.  Rofcom. 
Thofe  who  lleep  without  dreaming,  can  never  be  convinced 
that  their  thoughts  are  for  four  hours  bufy,  without  their 
knowing  it.  Locke. 

The  adminiftration  of  this  bank  is  for  life,  and  partly  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  citizens.  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Since,  hir’d  for  life,  thy  fervile  mufe  muft  fing 
Succeflive xonquefts,  and  a  glorious  king; 

And  bring  him  laurels,  whatfoe’er  they  coft.  Prior . 

The  youth  tranfported,  afks  without  delay 
To  guide  the  fun’s  bright  chariot  for  a  day.  Garth's  Ovid. 

25.  In  fearch  of ;  in  queft  of. 

Some  of  the  philofophers  have  run  fo  far  back  for  argu¬ 
ments  of  comfort  again!!  pain,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  were 
any  fuch  thing  ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  when  any  great  evil  has 
been  upon  them,  they  would  cry  out  as  loud  as  other  men. 

Tillotfon ,  Sermon  5. 

26.  According  to. 

Chymifts  have  not  been  able,  for  aught  is  vulgarly  known, 
by  fire  alone  to  feparate  true  fulphur  from  antimony.  Boyle. 

27.  Noting  a  Hate  of  fitnefs  or  readinefs. 

Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you  Shakefpcare. 

If  he  be  brave,  he’s  ready  for  the  ftroke.  Dryden. 

28.  In  hope  of ;  for  the  fake  of ;  noting  the  final  caufe. 

How  quickly  nature 

Falls  to  revolt,  when  gold  bee  omes  her  obje£!  ! 

For  this  the  foolifb,  over-careful  fathers, 

Have  broke  their  fieeps  with  thought,  their  brains  with  care, 
Their  bones  with  induftry :  for  this,  engrofs’d 
The  canker’d  heaps  of  ftrong  atchieved  gold  : 

For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  inveft 
T  heir  fons  with  arts  and  martial  exercifes.  Shake/.  H.  IV. 
The  kingdom  of  God  was  fir!!  rent  by  ill  counfel;  upon 
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which  counfel  there  are  fet,  for  our  inftrudtion,  two  marks. 

’  Bacon. 

For  he  writes  not  for  money,  nor  for  praife, 

N01  to  be  call’d  a  wit,  nor  to  wear  bays.  Denham. 

T  here  we  {ball  fee,  a  fight  worthy  dying  for ,  that  blefled 
Saviour,  who  fo  highly  deferves  of  us.  Boyle. 

He  is  not  difpofed  to  be  a  fool,  and  to  be  mlfemble  for 
company  ^  Tillotfon ,  Se-.mon  1. 

liven  death’s  become  to  me  no  dreadful  name; 

In  fighting  fields,  where  our  acquaintance  grew, 

I  faw  him,  and  contemn’d  him  fir!!  fr  you  Dyd.  Jut  eng. 

For  this,  ’tis  needful  to  prevent  her  art, 

And  fire  with  love  the  proud  Phoenician’s  heart  Dryd.  Vng. 

Some  pray  for  riches ;  riches  they  obtain  ; 

But  watch’d  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth  arc  fiain.  Dryden. 

Let  them,  who  truly  would  appear  my  friends, 

Employ  their  fwords  like  mine  for  noble  ends.  Dryd  Auren. 
Scholars  are  frugal  of  their  words,  and  not  willing  to  Jet 
any  go  for  ornament,  if  they  will  not  ferve  for  ufe.  Felton. 

29.  Of  tendency  to ;  towards. 

It  were  mo  re  for  his  honour  to  raife  his  fiege,  than  to  fpend 
fo  many  good  men  in  the  winning  of  it  by  force.  Knolles. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoift  ; 

But  with  the  upfide  down,  to  !how 

Its  inclination  for  below.  Swift. 

30.  In  favour  of ;  on  the  part  of ;  on  the  fide  of.  - 

Ye  fuppofe  the  Jaws  for  which  ye  ftrive  are  found  in  Scrip¬ 
ture;  but  thofe  not  again!!  which  we  ftrive.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

It  becomes  me  not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  cf  a  bad 
caufe,  when  1  have  fo  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one.  Dryden . 

Jove  was  for  Venus ;  but  he  fear’d  his  wife.  Dryden. 

He  fir  the  world  was  made,  not  us  alone.  Cowley. 

They  muft  be  void  of  all  zeal  for  God’s  honour,  who  do 
not  with  fighs  and  tears  intercede  yvith  him.  Smalridge's  Serm. 
Ariftotle  is  for  poetical  juftice.  Dennis. 

They  are  all  for  rank  and  foul  feeding.  Felton . 

31.  Noting  accommodation  or  adaptation. 

Fortune,  if  there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  fhe, 

Spies  that  I  bear  fo  well  her  tyranny,  C 

That  !he  thinks  nothing  elfe  fo  fit  for  me.  Donne.  3 

A  few  rules  of  logick  are  thought  fufficient,  in  this  ca fe,for 
thofe  who  pretend  to  the  higheft  improvement.  Lccke. 

It  is  for  wicked  men  to  dread  God  ;  but  a  virtuous  man 
may  have  undifturbed  thoughts,  even  of  the  juftice  of  God. 

Tillotfon ,  Sermon  4. 

His  country  has  good  havens,  both  for  the  Adriatick  and 
Mediterranean.  Pddi fan's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Perfia  is  commodioufly  fituated  for  trade  both  by  fea  and 

land.  ..  Arbuthr.ot  on  Coins. 

32.  With  intention  of. 

And  by  that  juftice  haft  remov’d  the  caufe 
Of  thofe  rude  tempefts,  which,  for  rapine  fent 
Too  oft,  alas,  involv’d  the  innocent.  Waller. 

Here  huntfmen  with  delight  may  read 
How  to  chufe  dogs  for  feent  or  fpeed.  Waller. 

God  hath  made  fome  things  for  as  long  a  duration  as  they 
are  capable  of.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  1. 

For  this,  from  Trivia’s  temple  and  her  wood, 

Are  courfers  driv’n,  who  !hed  their  matters  blood.  Dryden. 
Such  examples  fhould  be  fet  before  them,  as  patterns  for 
their  daily  imitation.  Locke. 

The  next  queftion  ufually  is,  what  is  it  for  ?  Loike. 

Achilles  is  for  revenging  himfelf  upon  Agamemnon,  by 
means  of  Hecior.  /V  es  View  of  Epick  Poem. 

33.  Becoming;  belonging  to. 

It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 

Nor  for  my  manhood,  honefty,  and  wildom. 

To  let  you  know  my  thoughts.  __  Shakefpeare's  Othello. 

1  h’  offers  he  doth  make, 

Were  not  for  him  to  give,  nor  them  to  take.  Daniel. 

Jefes  for  Dutchmen  and  Englilh  boys.  Cowley. 

Is  it  for  you  to  ravage  feas  and  land, 

Unauthoriz’d  by  my  fupreme  command  !  Dryd.  Virg .  /B.n . 

His  lire  already  figns  him  for  the  Ikies, 

And  marks  the  feat  amidft  the  deities.  Dryden' s  fEn. 

It  is  a  reafonable  account  for  any  man  to  give,  why  he  does 
not  live  as  the  gre.ateft  part  of  the  world  do,  that  he  has  no 
mind  to  die  as  they  do,  and  perilh  with  them.  Tiiotjon. 

34.  Notwithftanding. 

This,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  might  be  the 
felf- fame  form  which  Philojudjeus  expreileth  Looker ,  b.  v. 

God’s  defertion  (hall,  for  ought  he  knows  the  next 
minute,  fupervene.  De  ay  of  Piety. 

Probability  fuppofes  that  a  thing  may,  or  may  not  be  fo, 

for  any  thing  that  yet  is  certainly  determined  on  either  fide. 

South’s  Sermons. 

For  any  thing  that  legally  appears  to  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  a  contrivance  to  fright  us.  Swift’ <  Drapier’s  Letters 

If  fuch  vaft  mafles  of  matter  had  been  iituated  nearer  to  the 
fun,  or  to  each  other,  as  they  might  as  eafily  have  been,  for 
any  mechanical  or  fortuitous  agent,  they  muft  necefl'arily  have 
caufed  a  confiderable  diforder  in  the  whole  fyftem.  Bentley. 

35*  For 
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35.  For  all.  Notwithstanding. 

Neither  doubt  you,  becaufe  I  wear  a  woman's  apparel,  I 
will  be  the  more  womanilh;  fince  I  aflure  you,  for  all  my 
apparel,  there  is  nothing  I  defire  more  than  fully  to  prove 
myfelf  a  man  in  this  enterprize.  Sidney. 

For  all  the  carefulnefs  of  the  Chriftians  the  Englifh  bulwark 
was  undermined  by  the  enemy,  and  upon  the  fourth  of  Sep¬ 
tember  part  thereof  was  blown  up.  Knolles’s  Hijlory. 

But  as  Noah’s  pigeon,  which  return’d  no  more, 

Did  {hew  file  footing  found  for  all  the  flood.  Davies. 

They  refolute,  for  all  this,  do  proceed 
Unto  that  judgment.  Daniel. 

For  all  his  exaft  plot,  down  was  he  cart:  from  all  his  oreat- 
nefs,  and  forced  to  end  his  days  in  a  mean  condition  South. 

If  we  apprehend  the  greateft  things  in  the  world  of  the 
emperor  of  China  or  Japan,  we  are  well  enough  contented, 
for  all  that,  to  let  them  govern  at  home.  Stillingfleet . 

1  hough  that  very  ingenious  perfon  has  anticipated  part  of 
what  I  Ihould  fay,  yet  you  will,  for  all  that,  expert  that  I 
fhould  give  you  a  fuller  account.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

She  might  have  parted  over  all  fuch  petty  bufinefles  ;  but  the 
rairtng  of  my  rabble  is  not  to  be  mumbled  up  in  filence,  for 
all  her  pertnefs.  Dry  den’s  Don  Sebajhan. 

36.  To  the  ufe  of ;  to  be  ufed  in. 

The  oak  for  nothing  ill. 

The  ofier  good  for  twigs,  the  poplar  for  the  mill.  Spenfer. 

37.  In  confequence  of. 

For  love  they  force  through  thickets  of  the  wood. 

They  climb  the  fteepy  hills  and  Item  the  flood.  Dryden. 

38.  In  recompenfe  of. 

Now,  for  fo  many  glorious  a&ions  done. 

For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  publick  wealth, 

I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  for  Casfar’s  health ; 

Beftdes,  in  gratitude  for  fuch  high  matters. 

Know  I  have  vow’d  two  hundred  gladiators.  Dryden’ s  Pcrf 
Firft  the  wily  wizard  muft  be  caught ; 

For  unconftrain’d,  he  nothing  tells  for  naught.  Drvd  Fir ? 

39.  In  proportion  to. 

He  is  not  very  tall,  yet  for  his  years  he’s  tall.  Shakefpeare, 

Exalted  Socrates  !  divinely  brave  ! 

Injur’d  he  fell,  and  dying  he  forgave ; 

Too  noble  for  revenge.  Dryden’ s  Juven.  Sat.  1  3. 

40.  By  means  of ;  by  interpofition  of. 

Moral  confideration  can  no  way  move  the  fenrtble  appetite, 
were  it  not  for  the  will.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Of  fome  calamity  we  can  have  no  relief  but  from  God 
alone  ;  and  what  would  men  do  in  fuch  a  cafe,  if  it  were  not 
for  God  ?  Fiilotfon’s  Sermons. 

41.  In  regard  of;  in  prefervation  of.  I  cannot for  my  life ,  is,  I 
cannot  if  my  life  might  be  faved  by  it. 

I  bid  the  rafcal  knock  upon  your  gate; 

But  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart.  Shakefpeare. 

I  cannot  for  my  heart  leave  a  room,  before  I  have  thorough¬ 
ly  examined  the  papers  parted  upon  the  walls.  Addifon’s  Spedi. 

42.  For  to.  In  the  language  ufed  two  centuries  ago,  for  was 
commonly  ufed  before  to  the  fign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  to 
note  the  final  caufe.  As,  I  come  for  to  fee  you,  for  I  love  to 
fee  you  :  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  the  French  pour.  Thus  it  is 
ufed  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  But  this  diftin&ion  was 
by  thebeft  writers  fometimes  forgotten  ;  and  for,  by  wrong  ufe, 
appearing  fuperfluous,  is  now  always  omitted. 

Who  {hall  let  me  now 

On  this  vile  body  for  to  wreak  my  wrong  ?  Fairy  ffueen. 

A  large  pofterity 

Up  to  your  happy  palaces  may  mount, 

Of  blefled  faints  for  to  increafe  the  count.  Spenfer. 

Thefe  things  may  ferve  for  to  reprefent  how  juft  caufe  of 
fear  this  kingdom  may  have  towards  Spain.  Bacon. 

For.  conj. 

1.  The  word  by  which  the  reafon  is  given  of  fomething  ad¬ 
vanced  before. 

Heav’n  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  deal, . 

Not  light  them  for  themfelves  ;  for  if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  ’twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Old  hufbandmen  I  at  Sabinum  know, 

Who  for  another  year  dig,  plough,  and  fow; 

For  never  any  man  was  yet  fo  old, 

But  hop’d  his  life  one  Winter  more  would  hold.  Denham. 

Tell  me* what  kind  of  thing  is  wit  ? 

For  the  firft  matter  loves  variety  lefs.  Cowley. 

Thus  does  he  who,  for  fear  -of  any  thing  in  this  world, 
ventures  to  difpleafe  God  ;  for  in  fo  doing  he  runs  away  from 
men,  and  fals  into  the  hands  of  the  living  hand.  7 ‘illotfon. 

2.  Becaufe  ;  on  this  account  that. 

I  doubt  not  but  great  troops  would  be  ready  to  run  ;  yet 
for  that  the  worft  men  are  moft  ready  to  remove,  I  would  w  fh 
them  chofen  by  difcretion  of  wife  men.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Jealous  fouls  will  not  be  anfwer’d  fo  : 

They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  a  caufe, 

But  jealous  for  they’re  jealous.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

Heaven  defend  your  good  fouls,  that  you  think 
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I  will  your  ferious  and  great  bufinefs  fcant ; 

For  fne  is  with  me.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

Nor  fwell’d  his  breaft  with  uncouth  pride, 

That  heay’n  on  him  above  his  charge  had  laid  ; 

But,  for  his  great  Creator  would  the  fame, 

His  will  increas’d  ;  fo  fire  augmenteth  flame.  Fairfax . 
Many  excrefcences  of  trees  grow  chiefly  where  the  tree  is 
dead  or  faded ;  jor  that  the  natural  fap  of  the  tree  corrupteth 
into  fome  preternatural  fubftance.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hjiory. 

3.  For  as  much.  In  regard  that ;  in  confideration  of. 

For  as  much  as  in  publick  prayer  we  are  not  only  to  confi- 
der  what  is  needful,  in  refpedt  of  God ;  but  there  is  alfo  in 
men  that  which  we  muft  regard  :  we  fomewhat  incline  to 
length,  left  overquick  difpatch  fliould  give  occafion  to  deem, 
that  the  thing  jtfelf  is  but  little  accounted  of.  hooker ,  b.  v. 

For  as  much  as  the  thirft  is  intolerable,  the  patient  may  be 
indulged  the  free  ufe  of  fpaw  water.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

4.  For  why.  Becaufe;  for  this  reafon  that.  ' 

Solyman  had  three  hundred  fieldpieces,  that  a  camel  might 
w’eil  carry  one  of  them,  being  taken  from  the  carriage;  for 
wh),  Solyman  purpofing  to  draw  the  emperor  unto  battle,  had 
brought  no  greater  pieces  of  battery  with  him.  Knolles. 

lo  Fo'rage.  v.  n.  [from  forts,  abroad,  Latin.] 

1 .  ft  o  wander  far  ;  to  rove  at  a  diftance. 

Forage ,  and  run 

To  meet  difpleafure  farther  from  the  doors, 

And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  fo  nigh.  Shak.  K.John. 

2.  To  wandet  in  fearch  of  fpoil,  generally  of  provifions. 

As  in  a  ftormy  night, 

Wolves,  urged  by  their  raging  appetite, 

Forage  for  prey.  Denham. 

There  w'as  a  brood  of  young  larks  in  the  corn,  and  the  dam 
went  abroad  to  forage  for  them.  L’  EJlrange’s  Fables. 

Nor  dare  they  ftray 

When  rain  is  promis’d,  or  a  ftormy  day  ; 

But  near  the  city  walls  their  wat’ring  take. 

Nor  forage  far,  but  fbort  excurfions  make.  Dryden’ s  Virgil. 

3.  To  ravage;  to  feed  on  fpoil. 

His  moft  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  fmiling,  to  behold  his  lion’s  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

ToF  o'rage  v.  a.  To  plunder;  to  ftrip  ;  to  fpoil. 

They  will  both  ftrengthen  ail  the  country  round,  and  alfo 
be  as  continual  holds  for  hermajefty,  if  the  people  fhould  re¬ 
volt  ;  for  without  fuch  it  is  eafy  to  forage  and  over-run  the 
whole  land.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

FO'RAGE.  n.f  [ fourage ,  German  and  French,  from  fort’s, 
Latin.] 

1.  Search  of  provifions;  the  a&  of  feeding  abroad. 

One  way  a  band  feletft  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine. 

From  a  fat  meadow  ground  ;  or  fleecy  flock,  ' 

Ewes,  and  their  bleating  lambs,  over  the  plains 

*f  heir  booty.  Milton’s  Pa'  adife  Lofl ,  b.  xi, 

2.  Provifions  fought  abroad. 

Some  o’er  the  publick  magazines  prefide, 

And  fome  are  fent  new  forage  to  provide.  Dryden’ s  Georg. 

3.  Provifions  in  general. 

Provided  forage ,  our  fpent  arms  renewed.  Dryd  Fables. 

Fora'minous.  adj.  [from  foramen,  Latin.]  Full  of  holes; 
perforated  in  many  places  ;  porous. 

Soft  and  fo> ominous  bodies,  in  the  firft  creation  of  the 
found,  will  deaden  it ;  hut  in  the  partage  of  the  found  they 
will  admit  it  better  than  harder  bodies.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hiftory. 

To  FORBE'AR  v.  n  pret.  I  forbore,  anciently  forbore  \  part. 
forborn.  [  popbaepan,  Saxon.  For  has  in  compofition  the 
power  of  privation  ;  as,  forbear  :  or  depravation  ;  as  forfivear , 
and  other  powders  not  eafily  explained.] 

1.  To  ceafe  from  any  thing  ;  to  intermit. 

The  wolf,  the  hon,  and  the  bear, 

When  they  their  prey  in  pieces  tear, 

To  quarrel  with  themfelves  forbear.  Denham. 

2.  To  paufe  ;  to  delay. 

I  pray  you,  tarry  :  paufe  a  day  or  two. 

Before  you  hazard  ;  for  in  chufing  wrong, 

I  lofe  your  company  ;  therefore  forbear  a  while.  Shakefp. 

3.  To  omit  voluntarily ;  nut  to  do to  abftain. 

Yizforbarc  to  go  forth.  1  Sa.  xxiii.  13. 

At  this  he  ftarted,  and  forbore  to  fwear; 

Not  out  of  confcienceof  the  fin,  but  fear.  Dryden’ s  Juv. 
Who  can  forbear  to  admire  and  adore  him  who  weighed 
the  mountains  in  fcales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.  Cheyne. 

4.  To  reftrain  any  violence  of  temper  ;  to  be  patient. 

By  long  forbearing  is  a  prince  perluaded,  and  a  foft  tongue 
breaiceth  the  bone.  Prov.xxv.  15. 

To  Fc/rbear.  v.  a. 

1.  To  decline  ;  to  omit  voluntarily. 

Forbear  his  prefence,  until  time  hath  qualified  the  heatof  his 
difpleafure.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

So  angry  bulls  the  combat  do  forbear 
When  from  the  wood  a  linn  docs  appear.  JValler. 

2.  To  abftain  from;  to  rtiun  to  do. 
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If  it  pafTed  only  by  the  houfe  of  peers,  it  fhould  be 
looked  upon  as  invalid  and  void,  and  execution  fhould  be 
thereupon  forborn  or  fufpended.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

There  is  not  any  one  a&ion  whatfoever  which  a  man  ought 
to  do,  or  to forbear,  but  the  Scripture  will  give  him  a  clear 
precept  or  prohibition  for  it.  South's  Sermons, 

3.  To  fpare ;  to  treat  with  clemency. 

With  all  lowlinefs  and  meeknefs,  with  long  fuffering,  for¬ 
bearing  one  another  in  love.  Eph.  iv.  2. 

4.  To  withold. 

Forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me, 

^  that  he  deftroy  thee  not.  2  Chro.  xxxv.  2 1 . 

Forbe'ar. ance.  n.  f.  [from  forbear, ] 

1.  The  care  of  avoiding  or  ihunning  any  thing ;  negation  of 
pradice. 

True  noblenefs  would 

Learn  him  forbearance  from  fo  foul  a  wrong.  Shakef.  R.  III. 
This  may  convince  us  how  vaftly  greater  a  pleafure  is  con- 
fequent  upon  the  forbearance  of  fin,  than  can  poffibly  accom¬ 
pany  the  commiffion  of  it.  South's  Sermons. 

Liberty  is  the  power  a  man  has  to  do,  or  forbear  doing,  any 
particular  adion,  according  as  its  doing  or  forbearance  has  the 
adual  preference  in  the  mind.  Lccke. 

2.  Intermiffion  of  fomething. 

3.  Command  of  temper. 

Have  a  continent  forbearance ,  ’till  the  fpeed  of  his  rage 
goes  flower.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

4.  Lenity;  delay  of  punifhment;  mildnefs. 

Nor  do  I  take  notice  of  this  inftance  of  feverity  in  our  own 
country  to  juftify  fuch  a  proceeding,  but  only  to  difplay  the 
mildnefs  and  forbearance  made  ufe  of  under  the  reign  of  his 
prefent.majefty.  Addifon's  Freeholder,  N°.  52. 

He  applies  to  our  gratitude  by  obligations  of  kindnefs  and 
beneficence,  of  long  buffering  and  forbearance.  Rogers. 

Forbe'arer.  n.f.  [from  forbear.']  An  intermitter;  inter¬ 
ceptor  of  any  thing. 

The  Weft  as  a  father  all  goodnefs  doth  bring. 

The  Eaft  a  forbear  er,  no  manner  of  thing.  Tuff.  Hufbandry. 

To  FO'RBID.  v.  a.  pret.  1  forbade ;  part,  forbidden  or  forbid. 
[popbeoban,  Saxon  ;  Verbieden,  Dutch.] 

j.  To  prohibit ;  to  interdid  any  thing. 

A  witch;  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  ;  have  I  not  for¬ 
bid  her  my  houfe  ?  Shakef.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

By  tailing  of  that  fruit  forbid , 

Where  they  fought  knowledge,  they  did  error  find.  Davies. 
The  voice  of  reafon,  in  all  the  didates  of  natural  morality, 
ought  carefully  to  be  attended  to,  by  a  ftrid  obfervance  of 
what  it  commands,  but  efyecially  of  what  it  forbids.  South. 

All  hatred  of  perfons,  by  very  many  Chriftian  principles, 
we  are  moff  folemnly  and  indifpenfably  forbid.  Spratt's  Serm. 

The  chafte  and  holy  race 

Are  all  forbidden  this  polluted  place.  Dryden's  JEn.  b.  vi, 

2.  To  command  to  forbear  anything. 

She  with  fo  fweet  a  rigour  forbad  him,  that  he  durft  not 
rebel.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

It  is  the  fhameful  work  of  Huberts  hand, 

The  pradice  and  the  purpofe  of  the  king, 

From  whofe  obedience  I  forbid  my  foul.  Shaiejpeare. 

They  have  determined  to  confume  all  thofe  things  that 
God  hath  forbidden  them  to  eat  by  his  laws.  Judith  xi.  1 2. 

3.  Tooppofe;  to  hinder. 

The  moifture  being forbidden  to  come  up  in  the  plant,  ftay- 
eth  longer  in  the  rbot,  and  fodilateth  it.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi/lory. 

The  plaifter  alone  would  pen  the  humour,  and  fo  exafperate 
it  as  well  as  forbid  new  humour.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory , 

Thy  throne  is  darknefs  in  th’abyfs  of  light, 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  fight ! 

O  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal’d, 

And  fearch  no  farther  than  thyfelf  reveal’d.  Dryden. 

4.  To  accurfe;  to  blaft.  ,  Now  obfolete.  To  bid  is  in  old  lan¬ 
guage  to  pray ;  to  forbid  therefore  is  to  curfe. 

Sleep  fhall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  penthoufe  lid  ; 

He  fhall  live  a  man  forbid.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

To  Fo'Hbid.  v.  n.  To  utter  a  prohibition. 

Now  the  good  gods  forbid , 

That  our  renowned  Rome 

Should  now  eat  up  her  own  !  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

ForBi'ddance.  n.f.  [from forbid.]  Prohibition;  edidagainft 
any  thing. 

How  haft  thou  yielded  to  tranfgrefs 
The  ftrid  forbiddance  !  how  to  violate  . 

The  facred  fruit  forbidden  !  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  ix. 

Fo'rbiddf.nly.  adv.  [from forbid.]  In  an  unlawful  manner. 

With  all  confidence  he  fiwears,  as  he  had  feen’t, 

That  yOU  have  touch’d  his  queen  forbiddenly.  Shakefpeare. 

Fo'rbidder.  n.f.  [from  forbid.]  One  that  prohibits;  one 
that  enads  a  prohibition. 

This  was  a  bold  accufation  of  God,  making  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  good  the  contriver  of  evil,  and  the  forbidder  of 
the  crime  an  abettor  of  the  fad  prohibited.  Brown's  Vul.  Err. 

Other  care,  perhaps, 


May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 
Our  great  forbidder  /  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  ix. 

P  O^R Bidding;  participial  adj.  [from  forbid.]  Railing  abhor¬ 
rence  ;  repelling  approach  ;  caufing  averfion. 

Tragedy  was  made  forbidding  and  horrible.  A.  Hill. 

FORCE,  n.f.  [force,  French;  fortis,  I  >atin.] 

1.  Strength;  vigour;  might;  adive  power. 

He  never  could  maintain  his  part  but  in  the  force  of  his 

ShakeJ.  Much  Ado  about  A  othing. 
A  fhip,  which  hath  ftruck  fail,  doth  run 
By  force  of  that  force  which  before  it  won.  Donne. 

2.  Violence. 

*  Thus  got  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  the  croWn, 

Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not  by  right.  Sh.  H.V  I. 

The  fhepherd  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  bride 
By  force  away,  and  then  by  force  enjoy’d; 

But  I  by  free  confent.  Dryden. 

3.  Virtue;  efficacy. 

Manifeft  it  is,  that  the  very  majefty  and  holinefs  of  the 
place  where  God  is  worfhipped,  hath,  in  regard  of  us,  great 
virtue,  force  and  efficacy  ;  for  that  it  ferveth  as  a  fenfible  help 
to  ftir  up  devotion.  Hooker,  b.  v.  /.  16. 

No  definitions,  no  fuppofitions  of  any  fed,  are  of  force 
enough  to  deftroy  conftant  experience.  Locke. 

4.  Validnefs;  power  of  law. 

A  teftament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead.  Heb.  ix.  17. 

Not  long  in  force  this  charter  flood  ; 

Wanting  that  fea),  it  muft  be  feal’d  in  blood.  Denham. 

5.  Armament;  warlike  preparation.  Often  forces  in  the  plural. 

O  1  hou  !  whofe  captain  I  account  myfelf, 

Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye.  Shakef  Richard  III. 
1  he  fecret  ot  the  power  of  Spain  confifteth  in  a  veteran 
army,  compounded  of  mifcellany  frees  of  ali  nations.  Bacon. 
A  greater  force  than  that  which  here  we  find. 

Ne’er  prefs’d  the  ocean,  nor  employ’d  the  wind.  Waller. 
Thole  vidorious  forces  of  the  rebels  were  not  able 
to  fuftain  your  arms.  Dryden, 

6.  Deftiny;  neceffity ;  fatal  compulfion. 

To  Force,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

i-  To  compel ;  to  conftrain. 

Dangers  are  light,  if  they  once  feem  light ;  and  more 
dangers  have  deceived  men  than  forced  them.  Bacon. 

I  have  been  forced  to  ufe  the  cant  words  of  Whig  and 

.  Swift's  Examiner. 

The  adions  and  operations  did  force  them  upon  dividing 
the  fingle  idea.  Pope's  View  of  Epick  Poem. 

2.  To  overpower  by  ftrength. 

O  that  fortune 

Had  brought  me  to  the  field  where  tbou  art  fam’d 
To  have  wrought  fuch  wonders  with  an  afs’s  jaw, 

I  fhould  have  forc'd  thee  foon  with  other  arms.  Milton. 

With  fates  averfe,  the  rout  in  arms  refort, 

To  force  their  monarch  and  infult  the  court.  Dryden's  JEh. 

3.  To  impel ;  to  prefs. 

Thou  (halt  not  deftroy  the  trees  by  forcing  an  ax  againft 

t-rmj  Deutr.  20.  ig. 

4.  To  draw  or  pufh  by  main  ftrength. 

Stooping,  the  fpear  defeended  on  his  chine, 

Juft  where  the  bone  diftinguifh’d  either  loin: 

It  ftuck  fo  faft,  fo  deeply  bury’d  lay, 

7  hat  fcarce  the  vidor  ftre'd  the  fteel  away.  Dryden's  Mn.- 

5.  To  enforce;  to  urge. 

Three  bluft’ring  nights,  born  by  the  fouthern  blaft, 

I  floated,  and  difeover’d  land  at  laft : 

High  on  a  mounting  wave  my  head  I  bore, 

Forcing  my  ftrength,  and  gath’ring  to  the  fhore.  Dryd.  Ain. 

6.  7  o  drive  by  violence  or  power. 

This  way  of  flattering  their  willing  benefadors  out  of  part, 
contrived  another  of  forcing  their  unwi.ling  neighbours  out  of 
all  their  poffeffions.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  free  the  ports,  and  ope  the  Punique  land 
To  Trojan  guefts  ;  left,  ignorant  of  fate. 

The  queen  might  force  them  from  her  town  arid  ftate.  Dryd. 

7.  To  gain  by  violence  or  power. 

My  heart  was  your’s ;  but,  oh  !  you  left  it  here 
Abandon’d  to  thofe  tyrants  hope  and  feat*: 

If  they  forc'd  from  me  one  kind  look  or  word. 

Could  you  not  that,  nor  that  fmall  part  afford  ?  Dryden. 

8.  To  ftorm  ;  to  take  or  enter  by  violence. 

Troy  wall’d  fohigh, 

Atrides  might  as  well  have  forc'd  the  fky.  Waller. 

Heav’n  from  all  ages  wifely  did  provide 
This  wealth,  and  for  the  braveft  nation  hide  ; 

Who  with  four  hundred  foot,  and  forty  horfe, 

Dare  boldly  go  a  new-found  world  to  force.  Dryd.  Ind.  Err.p . 

9.  To  ravifh  ;  to  violate  by  force. 

Force  her.— I  like  it  not.  Dryden. 

10.  To  conftrain;  todiftort;  not  to  obtain  naturally  or  with 
eafe. 

Our  general  tafte  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns  of  wit, 
and  forced  conceits.  Addifon's  Spectator,  N°.  409. 

11.  To  man  ;  to  ftrengthen  by  foldiers;  to  garrifon. 
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.Here  let  them  lye, 

G  ill  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up: 

Were  they  not  forc'd  with  thofe  that  fhould  be  our’s. 

We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard.  Shake fp. 
If  you  find  that  any  great  number  of  foldiers  be  newly 
feat  into  Oroonoque,  and  that  the  palTages  be  already  forced* 
then  be  well  advifed  how  you  land.  “  Raleigh's  Apology. 

ii.  To  Force  out.  To  extort.  , 

I  he  tricks  ufed  in  convening  fynods  might  force  out  an  ex- 
preffion  from  him,  that  did  not  carry  all  the  refpea  due  to 
thofe  great  names.  Atterbury . 

T"he  heat  of  the  difpute  had  forced  out  from  him  expreflions 
that  feemed  to  make  his  do&rine  run  higher  than  really  it 

Atterbury. 

To  r  orce.  v.  n .  To  lay  ftrefs  upon.  This  word  I  have  only 
found  in  the  following  pafiage. 

That  morning  that  he  was  to  join  battle  with  Harold,  his 
armorer  put  on  his  backpiece  before,  and  his  breaftplate  be- 
hind  ;  the  which  being  efpied  by  fome  that  flood  by,  was 
taken  among  them  for  an  ill  token,  and  therefore  advifed  him 
not  to  fight  that  day  ;  to  whom  the  duke  anfwered,  \  force  not 
of  fuch  fooleries ;  but  if  I  have  any  fkill  in  foothfaying,  as  in 
footh  I  have  none,  it  doth  prognoflicate  that  I  fhall  change 
copy  from  a  duke  to  a  king.  Camden's  Remains. 

Forcedly,  adv.  £  from  force.  ]  Violently;  conftrainedlv  ; 
unnaturally. 

This  foundation  of  the  earth  upon  the  waters  doth  moll 
aptly  agree  to  that  ftru&ure  of  the  abyfs  and  antediluvian 
earth  ;  but  very  improperly  and  forcedly  to  the  prefent  form  of 
the  earth  and  the  waters.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Fo'rceful.  adj.  £ force  and  full.]  Violent;  flrong;  driven 
with  great  might;  impetuous. 

Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  follow 

Our  forceful  inftigation  ?  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Againfl  the  fleed  he  threw 
His  forceful  fpear,  which,  hifling  as  it  flew, 

Pierc’d  through  the  yielding  planks.  Dryden's  JEn. 

Were  it  by  chance,  or  forceful  defliny, 

Which  forms  in  caufes  firft  whate’er  fhall  be, 

Aflifted  by  a  friend,  one  moonlefs  night. 

This  Palamon  from  prifon  took  his  flight.  Dry  den . 

He  pois’d  in  air,  the  jaV’lin  fent. 

Through  Paris’  fhield  the  forceful  weapon  went.  Pope. 

Fo'rcefully.  adv.  £  from  forceful.]  Violently;  impetu- 
oufly. 

Fo'rceless.  adj.  [from  force.]  Without  force;  weak; 
feeble ;  impotent. 

FO'RCEPS.  n.f  [Latin.] 

Forceps  properly  fignifies  a  pair  of  tongs ;  but  is  ufed  for 
an  inftrument  in  chirurgery,  to  extra#  any  thing  out  of 
wounds,  and  the  like  occafions.  fhtincy. 

Fo'rcer.  n.f.  [from force.] 

1.  That  which  forces,  drives,  or  conftrains. 

2.  The  embolus  of  a  pump  working  by  pulfion,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  a  fucker,  which  a£ls  by  attraction. 

The  ufual  means  for  the  afeent  of  water  is  either  by  fuckers 
^  or  forcers.  _  Wilkins's  Daedalus. 

Fo'rcible.  adj.  [from  force.] 

i..  Strong;  mighty  :  oppofed  to  weak. 

That  punifhment,  which  hath  been  fometimes  forcible  to 
bridle  fin,  may  grow  afterwards  too  weak  and  feeble.  Hooker. 

2.  Violent ;  impetuous. 

3.  Efficacious;  active;  powerful. 

Sweet  fmells  are  mod  forcible  in  dry  fubftances,  when 
broken  ;  and  fo  likewife  in  oranges,  the  ripping  of  their  rind 
giveth  out  their  fmell  more.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

4.  Prevalent;  of  great  influence. 

God  hath  aflured  us,  that  there  is  no  inclination  or  temp¬ 
tation  fo  forcible  which  our  humble  prayers  and  defires  may 
not  fruftrate  and  break  afunder.  Raleigh's  Hi  ft.  of  the  World. 

Jerfey,  belov’d  by  all ;  for  all  mud  feel 
The  influence  of  a  form  and  mind, 

Where  comely  grace  and  conftant  virtue  dwell. 

Like  mingl’d  flreams,  more  forcible  when  join’d : 

Jerfey  fhall  at  thy  altars  Hand, 

Shall  there  receive  the  azure  band.  Prior. 

5.  Done  by  force. 

The  abdication  of  king  James,  the  advocates  on  that  fide 
look  upon  to  have  been  forcible  and  unjuft,  and  confequently 
void.  Swift. 

6.  Valid  ;  binding  ;  obligatory. 

Fo'rcieleness.  n.f  [from  forcible.]  Force;  violence. 

Fo'rciely.  adv.  [from forcible.]  . 

1 .  Strongly  ;  powerfully. 

The  Gofpel  offers  fuch  confiderations  as  are  fit  to  work 
very  forcibly  upon  two  of  the  moft  fvvaying  and  governing 
pa/Tions  in  the  mind,  our  hopes  and  our  fears.  Tillotfon. 

2.  Impetuoufly. 

3.  By  violence ;  by  force. 

He  himfelf  with  greedy  great  defire 
Into  the  caftle  enter’d  forcibly  Fairy  b^ueen,  b.  i.  cant.  8. 


The  taking  and  carrying  away  of  women  forcibly ,  and 
againft  their  will,  except  female  wards  and  bondwomen,  was 
made  capital.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

I  his  doCtrine  brings  us  down  to  the  level  of  horfe  and  mule, 
whofe  mouths  are  forcibly  holden  with  bit  and  bridle.  Plamm. 
Fo^rcjpated.  adj.  [from  forceps.]  Formed  like  a  pair  of 
pincers  to  open  and  inclofe. 

1  he  locufts  have  antennae,  or  long  horns  before,  with  a 
long  falcation  or  forcipated  tail  behind.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err. 

When  they  have  feized  their  prey,  they  will  fo  tenacioufly  . 
hold  it  with  their  forcipated  mouth,  that  they  will  not  part 
therewith,  even  when  taken  out  of  the  waters.  Derham. 

FORD.  n.J.  [  yopb,  Saxon,  from  yapan,  topafs.] 

1.  A  fhallow  part  of  a  river  when  it  may  be  palled  without 
fwimming. 

Her  men  the  paths  rode  through  made  by  her  fword  ; 

They  pals  the  ftream,  when  fhe  had  found  the  ford  Fairfax. 

2.  It  fometimes  fignifies  the  ftream,  the  current,  without  any 
confideration  of  pafiage  or  fhallownefs. 

Medufa  with  Gorgonian  terror  gu'ards 
The  ford ,  and  of  itfelf  the  water  flies 
All  tafte  of  living  wight.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  b.  ii. 

Rife,  wretched  widow  !  rife  ;  nor  undeplor’d 
Permit  my  ghoft  to  pafs  the  Stygian  ford: 

But  rife,  prepar’d  in  black  to  mourn  thy  perifh’d  lord.  Dry. 
To  Ford.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun]  To  pafs  without  fwim¬ 
ming. 

Adam’s  Ihin-bones  muft  have  contained  a  thoufand  fathom, 
and  much  more,  if  he  had  forded  the  ocean.  Raleigh's  Hijl. 
Fo'rdable.  adj.  [from  ford.]  Paflable  without  fwimming. 
Pliny  placeth  the  Schenitae  upon  the  Euphrates,  where  the 
fame  beginneth  to  be  fordable.  Raleigh's  Hijl.  of  the  World. 

A  countryman  founded  a  river  up  and  down,  to  try  where 
it  was  moft  fordable  ;  and  where  the  water  ran  too  fmooth,  he 
found  it  deepeft ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  fhalloweft  where  it 
made  moft  noife.  '  L' EJlrange. 

FORE.  adj.  [pope,  Saxon.]  Anterior;  that  which  comes 
firft. in  a  progreflive  motion. 

Refiftance  in  fluids  arifes  from  their  greater  preffing  on  the 
fore  than  hind  part  of  the  bodies  moving  in  them.  Cheyne . 

Fore.  adv.  , 

1.  Anteriorly  ^  in  the  part  which  appears  firft  to  thofe  that  meet 
it. 

Each  of  them  will  bear  fix  demiculverins  and  four  faikers, 
needing  no  other  addition  than  a  flight  fpar  deck/or,?  and  aft, 
which  is  a  flight  deck  throughout.  Raleigh's  Effays. 

2.  Fore  is  a  word  much  ufed  in  compofition  to  mark  priority  of 
time,  of  which  fome  examples  fhall  be  given. 

To  Foreadvi  se.  v.  n.  [fore  and  advife.]  To  counfel  early; 
to  counfel  before  the  time  of  adlion,  or  the  events 
Thus  to  have  faid, 

As  you  were foreadvis’d ,  had  touch’d  his  fpirit. 

And  tried  his  inclination.  Shakefp  ear e' s  Coriolanus. 

To  Foreappo'int.  [ fore  and  appoint.]  To  order  beforehand. 
To  Forea'Rm.  v.  a.  [ fore  and  arm.]  To  provide  for  attack 
or  refiftance  before  the  time  of  need. 

A  man  fhould  fix  and  forearm  his  mind  with  this  perfuafion, 
that,  during  his  paflion,  whatfoever  is  offered  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion  tends  only  to  deceive.  South's  Sermons. 

He  forearms  his  care 

With  rules  to  pufh  his  fortune,  or  to  bear.  Dryden's  JEn, 
ToForebo'de.  v.n.  [fore  and  bode.] 

1.  To  prognoflicate  ;  to  foretell. 

An  ancient  augur,  [kill’d  in  future  fate. 

With  thefe foreboding  words  reftrains  their  hate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  foreknow  ;  to  be  prefeient  of ;  to  feel  a  fecret  fenfe  of 
fomething  future. 

Fate  makes  you  deaf,  while  I  in  vain  implore  : 

My  heart  forebodes  I  ne’er  fhall  fee  you  more.  Dryd.  In.Emp. 

My  foul  foreboded  I  fhould  find  the  bow’r 
Of  fome  fell  monfter,  fierce  with  barb’rous  pow’r.  Pope . 

Forebo'der.  n.f.  [from forebode.] 

1.  A  prognofticator ;  a  foothfayer. 

Your  raven  has  a  reputation  in  the  world  for  a  bird  of  omen, 
and  a  kind  of  fma  1  prophet :  a  crow  that  had  obferved  the 
raven  s  manner  and  way  of  delivering  his  predictions,  fets  up 
for  a  foreboder.  *  L' EJlrange’ s  Fables . 

2.  A  foreknower. 

Eoreby'.  prep,  [fore  and  by.]  Near;  hard  by  ;  faft  by. 

Not  far  away  he  hence  doth  won 
Foreby  a  fountain,  where  I  iate  him  left.  Fairy  Jfuecn^  b.  i. 
To  Forecast,  v.a.  [fore  and  caft.] 

1.  To  fcheme  ;  to  plan  before  execution. 

He  fhdWforecaJl  his  devices  againft  the  flrong  holds.  Dan.  xi. 

2.  Toadjuft;  to  contrive. 

The  feaft  was  ferv’d  ;  the  time  fo  well  forecafl% 

That  juft  when  the  defiert  and  fruits  were  plac’d. 

The  fiend’s  alarm  began.  Dryden's  Theod.  and  Honor ia. 

3.  To  forefee;  to  provide  againft. 

It  is  wifdom  to  confider  the  end  of  things  before  we  em¬ 
bark,  and  to  forecajl  confequences.  L' EJlrange ,  Fable  83. 
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To  Forecast,  v,  n.  To  form  fchcmes;  to  contrive  before¬ 
hand. 

And  whatfo  heavens  in  their  fecrct  doom 
Ordained  have,  how  can  frail  flefhy  wight 
Forecall ,  but  it  mull  needs  to  iffue  come  ?  Spenfer. 

When  broad  awake,  Ihe  finds  in  troublous  fit, 

Forecalling  how  his  foe  he  might  annoy.  Fairy  Ahteen,  b.  i. 

Fo'recast.  n.J.  [from  the  verb.]  Contrivance  beforehand  ; 
fcheme  ;  plan  ;  antecedent  policy. 

Alas !  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecajl , 

But  while  he  thought  to  fleal  the  fingle  ten, 

The  king  was  flily  finger’d  from  the  deck  !  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 
He  makes  this  difference  to  arife  from  the  forecajl  and  pre¬ 
determination  of  the  gods.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

The  laft,  fcarce  ripen’d  into  perfeCt  man, 

Saw  helplefs  him  from  whom  their  life  began  : 

Mem’ry  and forecaft  juft  returns  engage; 

That  pointed  back  to  youth,  this  on  to  age.  Pope . 

Forecaster,  n.f.  [from  forecajl. ]  One  who  contrives  be¬ 
forehand. 

Forecastle,  n.f.  [fore  and  cajlle .]  In  a  {hip,  is  that  part 
where  the  foremaft  ftands,  and  is  divided  from  the  reft  of  the 
floor  by  a  bulk-head  :  that  part  of  the forecajlle  which  is  aloft, 
and  not  in  the  hold,  is  called  the  prow.  Harris. 

The  commodity  of  the  new  cook-room  the  merchants 
have  found  to  be  fo  great,  as  that,  in  all  their  ftiips,  the  cook- 
rooms  are  built  in  their forecajlles,  contrary  to  that  which  had 
been  anciently  ufed.  Raleigh's  EJfays. 

Forecho'sen.  partic.  [fore  and  chofen.]  Pre-eledted. 

Foreci'ted.  part,  [fore  and  cite.]  Quoted  before,  or  above. 
Greaves  is  of  opinion,  that  the  alteration  mentioned  in 
that  forecited paffage  is  continued.  Arbiithnot  on  Coins. 

To  Foreclo'se.  v.  a.  [ fore  and  clofe.] 

1.  To  fhut  up  ;  to  preclude  ;  to  prevent. 

The  embargo  with  Spain  fo'reclbfed  this  trade.  Carew. 

2.  Foreclose  a  Mortgage ,  is  to  cut  off  the  poWer  of  re¬ 
demption. 

Fo'redeck.  n  f.  [fore  and  deck.}  The  anterior  part ‘Of  the 
{hip. 

I  to  the  foredeck  went,  and  thence  did  Io6k 
For  rocky  Scylla.  Chapman's  Odyffey ,  b  xii. 

To  Foredesi'gn.  v.  a.  [fore  a’rtd  defign.  J  To  plkn  before¬ 
hand. 

All  the  fteps  of  the  growth  an'd  vegetktion  both  of  a’nimals 
and  plants,  have  been  forefeen  and  fdhedefigned  by  the 'wife 
Author  of  nature.  Cheyhe's  Phil.  Princ. 

To  Foredg'.  v.a.  [from  for  and  do,  not  fore.] 

1.  To  ruin ;  to  deftroy.  A  word  obfolete.  Oppofed  to  mkking 
happy. 

Befeeching  him,  if  either  falves  or  oils, 

A  foredone  wight  from  door  of 'death  might  raife, 

He  would  at  her  requeft  prolong  her  nephew’s  days.  Fa.  j 7fu. 

That  drew  on  men  God’s  hatred  and  his  wrath, 

And  many  fouls  in  dolours  had  foredone.  Fairy  S^ueen,  b.  i. 

This  doth  betoken, 

The  corfe  they  follow  did  with  defperate  hand 

Foredo  its  own  life.  Shakefpeare’s  Hamlet. 

This  is  the  night 

That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  To  overdo;  to  weary  ;  to  harrafs. 

Whilft  the  heavy  plowman  fnoafs. 

All  with  weary  talk  foredone.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Foredo'om.  y.  a.  [fore  anti  doom.]  To  predeftinate ;  to 
determine  beforehand. 

Through  various  hazards  and  events  we  move 
To  Latium,  and  the  realms  foredoom'd  by  Jove.  Dryd.  /En. 

The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand. 

Following  with  eafe  :  if  favour’d  by  thy  fate. 

Thou  aft  foredoom'd  to  view  the  Stygian  ftate.  Drydcn. 

Fate  foredoom'd ,  and  all  things  tend 
By  courfe  of  time  to  their  appointed  end.  Dry  den. 

Here  Britain’s  ftatefmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home.  Pope. 

Foree'nd.  n.f.  [jWand  end.]  The  anteriour  part. 

I  have  liv’d  at  honeft  freedom  ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven  than  in  all 
The  fore- end  of  my  time.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

In  the  fore-end  of  it,  which  was  towards  him,  grew  a  fmall 
green  branch  of  palm  ;  and  when  the  wife  man  had  taken  it 
into  his  boat,  it  opened  of  itfelf,  and  there  were  found  in  it 
a  book  and  a  letter.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

Forefather,  n.f  [fore  and  father.]  Anceftor;  one  who 
in  any  degree  of  afcending  genealogy  precedes  another. 

The  cuftom  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  decrees  of  our 
forefathers,  are  to  be  kept,  touching  thofe  things  whereof  the 
Scripture  hath  neither  one  way  or  other  given  us  charge.  Hook. 

If  it  be  a  generous  defire  in  men  to  know  from  whence 
their  own  forefathers  have  come,  it  cannot  be  difpleafing  to 
underhand  the  place  of  our  firft  anceftor.  Raleigh's  Hijlory. 

Conceit  is  ftill  deriv’d 

Frc-m  fome  forefather  grief ;  mine  is  not  fo.  Shak.  'Rich.  II. 


Shall  I  not  be  diftraught, 

And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers  joints  ?  Sh.Ro.  andjul. 

Our  great  forefathers 

Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  his  country.  Addifon. 
When  a  man  fees  the  prodigious  pains  our  forefathers  have 
been  at  in  thefe  barbarous  buildings,  one  cannot  but  fancy 
what  miracles  of  architecture  they  would  have  left  us,  had 
they  been  inftrucied  in  the  right  way.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Bled  peer  !  his  great  forefathers  ev’ry  grace 
Reflecting,  ahd  FefleCted  irt  his  race.  Pope,  Epjl.  i. 

To  FoREfe'nd.  v.  a.  [fore  and  defend.] 

1.  To  prohibit;  to  aVert. 

I  Would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  fpi'rit ; 

No,  heav’ns  forefend!  I  would  not  kill  thy  foul.  Shakejp. 

Perhaps  a  fever,  Which  the  gods  forefend , 

May  bring  your  youth  to  fome  untimely  end.  Dryden. 

2.  To  provide  for ;  to  fecure. 

Down  with  the  nofe, 

'Down  with  it  flat :  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  thkt,  his  particular 'to  forefend. 

Smells  frdm  the  gen’r'al  weal.  Shakef.  Timon  of  Athens. 

FoRefi'ngER.  h.f  [fore  and  fnger.]  The  finger  next  to  the 
thumb ;  the  index. 

An  agate-ftone 

On  the  fof,eJh)ger  of  an  alderman.  Shak.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Polymnia  {hall  be  drawn,  as  it  were,  aCiing  her  fpeech  with 
her  forefdger.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Some  wear  this  on  the  middlefinger,  as  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Britons;  and  fome  upon  the  forefinger.  Brown' s’Vul.  Err. 

Fo'refoo’t.  n.f.  forefeet,  [fore  and  foot.]  The  anterior 
foot  of  a  quadftqbdd  :  in  contempt,  a  hand. 

Give  me  thy  fift,  thy  forefoot  to  me  give.  Shak.  Hen.  V. 
He  ran  fiercely,  '’and  fmote  at  Heliodorus  with  his  fore¬ 
feet.  2  Mac.  iii.  25. 

I  contirtoe  m‘y  line  from  thence  to  the  heel ;  then  making 
the  breaft  with  the  ern  inert  cy  thereof,  bring  out  his  near  fore¬ 
foot,  which  I  finifli.  ' Peacham  on  Drawing. 

To  FOR^go'.  v.  a.  [for  arid fo.] 

1.  To  quit;  togiVeup;  to  refign. 

Is  it  hfer  ftiVtife,  or  is  it  her  will, 

To  be  fo  cruel  to  an  humbled  foe  ? 

If  nature,  then  ftie  may  it  mend  with  {kill ; 

If  will,  then  {he  af  Will  may  will  forego.  Spenfer,  Son.  41. 
Having  all  before  abfolutely  in  his  power,  It  remaineth  fo 
ftill,  he  haVifig  already  neither  foregiven  nbr'Jpregone  ijiny 
thing  thereby  unto  them,  but  having  received  fometHing  from 
them.  Spenfer  s  Slate  of  Ireland. 

He  is  a  great  adventurer,  faid  he, 

That  hath  his  fword  through  hard  affay  forgone ; 

And  now  hath  vowed,  ’till  he  avenged  be 
Of  thatdCfpite,  never  to ‘wearen  none.  Fairy  Ipueen,  L.  ii. 
Special  reafon  oftentimes  caufeth  the  will  to  prefer  one  good 
thing  before  another;  to  leave  diie  for  another’s  fake,  to/or 
go  meaner  for  the  attainment  of  higher  degrees.  Hooker,  bVv. 

Mufti  then  leave  you  ?  Muft  1  heeds  forgo 
So  good,  fo  noble,  and  fo  true  a  m after  ?  Shakef.  H.  VIII. 

Let  us  not  forgo 

That  for  a  trifle  which  was  bought  with  blood.  Shakefpeare, 

How  can  I  live  without  thee  !  how  forego 
Thy  fweet  converfe,  and  love  fo  dearly  join'd. 

To  live  again  in  thefe  wild  woods  forlorn  !  IkTilt.  Pa.  Loft. 
This  argument  might  prevail  with  you  to  forego  a  little 
of  your  repofe  for  the  publick  benefit.  Dryd.  Juv.  Dcdic. 

What  they  have  enjoyed  with  great  pleafure  at  one  time, 
has  proved  infipid  or  naufeous  at  another ;  and  therefore  they 
fee  nothing  in  it,  for  which  they  fhould  forego  a  prefent  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Locke. 

2.  To  go  before;  to  be  paft.  [from  fore  and  go.] 

By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone , 

Such  were  our  faults  :  O!  then  we  thought  them  not.  Shak. 
It  is  to  be  underftood  of  Cain,  that  many  years  foregone, 
and  when  his  people  were  increafed,  he  built  the  city  of 
Enoch.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

Left  what  has  been  faid  of  the  differences  between  true  and 
apparent  colours  be  interpreted  in  too  unlimited  a  fenfe,  reflect 
upon  the  two  foregoing  objections.  Boyle  on-Colours. 

This  foregoing  remark  gives  the  reafon  why  imitation 
pleafes.  Dryden' s  Duf  efnoy. 

I  was  feated  in  my  elbow-chair,  where  I  had  indulged  the 
foregoing  {peculations,  with  my  lamp  burning  by  me  as  ufual. 

Addifon' s  Sp  ell  at  or,  N°.  463. 
In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work  I  promifed  further  proofs. 

Woochvard's  Natural  Hijlory. 

3.  To  lofe. 

This  is  the  very  eeftafy  of  love, 

Whofe  violent  property  forgoes  itfelf. 

And  leads  the  will  to  delp’rate  undertakings.  Shak.  Hamit . 

Fo'regoer.  n.f.  [from forego.]  Anceftor;  progenitor. 

Honours  belt  thrive, 

When  rather  from  our  adts  we  them  derive 

Than  our  foregoers.  Shakcfpet.re's  Ail's  well  that  ends  well. 

Foreground. 


FOR 

Foreground,  n.f.  [fore  and  ground.]  The  part  of  the  held 
or  expanfe  of  a  pitfture  which  feems  to  lie  before  the  figures. 

All  agree  that  white  can  fubfift  on  the  foreground  of  the 
picture :  the  queftion  therefore  is  to  know,  if  it  can  equally 
be  placed  upon  that  which  is  backward,  the  light  being  uni- 
verfal,  and  the  figures  fuppofed  in  an  open  field.  Dryden. 

Fo'rehand.  n.f.  [fore  and  hand.] 

1.  The  part  of  a  horfe  which  is  before  the  rider. 

2.  The  chief  part. 

The  great  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowns 
The  finew  and  th c  forehand  of  our  holt.  Sbakefpeare. 

Fo'rehand.  adj.  A  thing  done  too  foon. 

You’ll  fay  fhe  did  embrace  me  as  a  hufband. 

And  fo  extenuate  the  forehand  fin.  Sbakefpeare. 

Forehanded,  n.f.  [  from  fore  and  band.] 

j.  Early;  timely. 

If  by  thus  doing  you  have  not  fecured  your  time  by  an  early 
and  forehanded  care,  yet  be  fure,  by  a  timely  diligence,  to  re¬ 
deem  the  time.  T ay  lor' s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

2.  Formed  in  the  foreparts. 

Bauble,  do  you  call  him  ?  He’s  a  fubftantial  true-bred  beaft, 
bravely  forehanded:  mark  but  the  cleannefs  of  his  fhapes  too. 

Dryden' s  Don  Sebajlian. 

FoRehead.  n.f  [fore  and  bead.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  face  which  reaches  from  the  eyes  upward 
to  the  hair. 

The  breaft  of  Hecuba, 

When  fhe  did  fuckleHe£tor,  look’d  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector’s  forehead ,  when  it  fpit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  fwords  contending.  Sbakejpeare's  Coriolanus. 

Some  angel  copy’d,  while  1  flept,  each  grace, 

And  molded  ev’ry  feature  from  my>face : 

Such  majefty  does  from  her  forehead  rife. 

Her  cheeks  fuch  blufhes  caft,  fuch  rays  her  eyes.  Dryden. 

2.  Impudence;  confidence;  aft’urance ;  audacioufnefs ;  au¬ 
dacity. 

A  man  of  confidence  prefleth  forward  upon  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  advantage,  and  thinks  nothing  above  his  manage¬ 
ment  or  his  merit ;  where  his  force  is  too  feeble,  he  prevails 
’by  dint  of  impudence  :  thefe  mm.  of  forehead  .arc  magnificent 
in  promifes,  and  infallible  in  their  preferiptions.  Collier. 

I  would  fain  know  to  what  branch  of  the  legiflature  they 
can  have  the  forehead  to  apply.  Swift's-  Presbyterian  Plea. 

Foreho'lding.  n.f.  [fore- and.  hold.]  Predi&ions ;  ominous 
accounts ;  fuperftitious  prognoftications. 

How  are  fuperftitious  men  hagged  out  of  their  wits;  with 
the  fancy  of  omens,  foreholdings,  and  old  wives  tales  !  L'Ejlr. 

FO'RF.TGN.  adj.  [forain,Fimzh ;  forano,  Spanifh,-  from  foris, 
Latin.] 

1.  Not-of  this  country ;  not  domeftick. 

Your  fon,  that  with  a  fearful  foul 
Leads  difeontented  ftepsin  foreign  foil. 

This  fair  alliance  quickly  (ball  call  home.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 
The  learned  correfpondence  you  hold  in  foreign  parts.  Milt. 
The  portions  are  fo  far  from  being  new,  that  they  are 
commonly  to  be  met  with'  in  -both  ancient  and  modern^  domef¬ 
tick  and  foreign  writers.  -  Atterbury s  Serrn.  Pref. 

The  parties  and;  divifions  amongft  us  may  feveral  ways 
bring  deftru&ion  upon  our  country,  at‘the  fame  time  that  our 
united  force  would  fecure  us  againft  all- -the  attempts  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  -  Addifon  s,  Freeholder ,  N9.  34. 

2.  Alien;  remote;  not  allied;  not  belonging  ;  without  relation. 
It  is  often  ufed  with  to ;  but  more  properly  with  from. 

I  muft  diflemble. 

And  fpeak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart.  Addifon' s  Cato. 
Fame  is  a  good  fo  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures,  that;  we 
have  no  faculty  in  the  foul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the 
body  to  relilh  it,  placed  out  of  the  poflibility  of  fruition.  Addif. 
This  defign  is  not  foreign  from  fome  people’s  thoughts. 

Swift  on  the  Sacramental  Tejl. 

3.  Excluded;  not  admitted;  held  at  a  diftance. 

They  will  not  flick  to  fay  you  envied  him  ; 

And  fearing  he  would  rife,  he  was  fo  virtuous. 

Kept  him  a  foreign  man  ftill;  which  fo  griev’d  him, 

That  he  ran  mad  and  died.  Sbakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

4.  [In  law.]  A  foreign  plea,  plantum  forinfecum ;  as  being  a  plea 
out  of  the  proper  court  of  juftice. 

5.  Extraneous  ;  adventitious  in  general. 

There  are  who,  fondly  fludious  of  increafe, 

Rich  foreign  mold  in  their  ill-natur’d  land 

Induce.  .  Phillips. 

Foreigner,  n.f.  [from foreign.]  A  man  that  comes  from 
another  country  ;  not  a  native;  a  ftranger. 

Joy  is  fuch  a  foreigner , 

So  mere  a  ftranger  to  my  thoughts,  I  know 

Not  how  to  entertain  him.  Denham  s  Sophy. 

To  this  fal (c  foreigner  you  give  your  throne. 

And  wrong  a  friend,  a  kinfman,  and  a  fon  : 

Refume  your  ancient  care.  Drya.  JEn. 

Water  is  th©  only  native  of  England  made  ufe  of  in  punch  ; 
but  the  lemons,  the  brandy,  the  fugar,  and  the  nutmegs,  are 
all foreigners.  Addif  on  s  Freeholder. 
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Nor  could  the  majefty  of  the  Englifh  crown  appear  in  a 
greater  luftre,  either  to  foreigners  or  fubjetffs.  Swift. 

FoReignness.  n.J.  [from  foreign,]  kemotenefs;  want  of 
relation  to  fomething. 

Let  not  the  foreignnefs  of  the  fubject  hinder  you  from  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fet  me  right.  Locke , 

1  o  F oreim a'gine.  v.  a.  [fore  and  imagine.]  To  conceive 
or  fancy  before  proof. 

We  are  within  compafs  of  a  foreunagined  poftibility  in  that 
behalf.  Camden's  Remains. 

To  Poreju  dge.  v.  a.  [  fore  and  judge.]  To  judge  before¬ 
hand  ;  to  be  prepoftefled. 

To  Iorekno'w.  v.  a.  [fore  and  know.]  To  have  prefeience 
of ;  to  forefee. 

We  foreknow  that  the  fun  will  rife  and  fet,  that  all  men 
born  in  the  world  fhall  die  again  ;  that  after  Winter  the  Spring 
fhall  come;  after  the  Spring,  Summer  and  harveft;  yet  is  not 
our  foreknowledge  the  caufe  of  any  of  thofe.  Raleigh. 

He  foreknew  John  Ihould  not  fuffer  a  violent  death,  but  go 
into  his  grave  in  peace.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  10. 
Calchas  the  facred  feer,  who  had  in  view 
I  hings  prefent  and  the  paft,  and  things  to  come foreknew. 

Dryden' s  Iliad: 

Who  would  the  miferies  of  man  foreknow ? 

Not  knowing,  we  hut  {hare  our  part  of  woe.  Dryden. 
Forekno'wable.  adj.  [from  foreknow.]  Poifible  to  be  known 
before  they. happen. 

It  is  certainly  fcrekncwable  what  they  will  do  in  fuch  and 
fuch  circumftances.  Mire's  Divine.  Dialogues. 

Forekno'wledge.  n.f.  [fore  and  knowledge.]  Prefeience; 
knowledge  of  that  which  has  not  yet  happened. 

Our  being  in  Chrift  by  eternal  foreknowledge,  faveth  us  not 
without  our  adtual  and  real  adoption  into  the  feliowfhip  of 
his  faints  in  this  prefent  world.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  56. 

I  told  him  you  was  afleep :  he  feems  to  have  a  foreknowledge 
of  that,  too,  and  therefore  chufes  to  fpeak  with  you.  Shakefp. 

If  I  foreknew. 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault, 

Which  had  no  lefs  prov’d  certain  unforeknown.  Milton. 

1  hope  the  foreknowledge  you  had  of  my  efteem  for  you,  is 
the  reafon  that  you  do  not  diflike  my  letters.  Pope. 

FoReland.  n.f.  [fore  and  land.]  Apromontory;  headland; 
high  land  jutting  into  the  fea  ;  a  cape. 

As  when  a  fliip,  by  fkilful  fteerfman  wrought. 

Nigh  river’s  mouth,  or  foreland ,  where  the  wind 

Veers  oft,  as  oft  fo  fleers,  and  fhifts  her  fails.  Milt.  P.  L. 

TgForela'y.  v.  a.  [fore  and  lay.]  To  lay  wait  for;  to  in¬ 
trap  by.ambufh. 

A  ferpent  {hoots  his  fling  at  unaware ; 

An  ambufh’d  thief  forelays  a  traveller  : 

The  man  lies  murder’d,  while  the  thief  and  fnake, 

One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  thrids  the  brake.  Dryden. 

To  ForeuRt.  v.  a.  [  fore  and  lift  ]  To  raife  aloft  any  ante¬ 
rior  part. 

So  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pafs. 

Forelifting  up  aloft  his  fpeckled  breaft ; 

And  often  bounding  on  the  bruifed  grafs, 

As  for  great  joy  of  his  new  comen  gueft.  Fairy  JJueen,  l.  i. 

FoRelock.  n.f.  [fore  and  lock.]  The  hair  that  grows  from 
the  forepart  of  the  head. 

T ell  her  the  joyous  time  will  not  be  ftaid, 

Unlefs  fhe  do  him  by  the  forelock  take.  Spenfer ,  Sonnet  70. 

Hyacinthine  locks 

Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung, 

Cluft’iing,  but  not  beneath  his  {boulders  broad.  Milton. 

Zeal  and  duty  are  not  flow. 

But  on  occafion’s forelock  watchful  wait.  Milt.  Parad.  Reg. 
Time  is  painted  with  a  lock  before,  and  bald  behind,  figni- 
fying  thereby  that  we  muft  take  time  by  the  forelock ;  for, 
when  it  is  once  paft,  there  is  no  recalling  it.  Swift. 

FoReman.  n.f.  [fore  and  man.]  ■  The  firft  or  chief  perfon. 
He  is  a  very  fenfible  man,  fhoots  flying,  and  has  been 
feveral  times  foreman  of  the  petty  jury.  Addijon's  Spectator. 

Fore me'ntioned.  adj.  [fore  and  mentioned.]  Mentioned  or 
recited  before.  It  is  obferveable  that  many  participles  are 
compounded  with  fore,  whofe  verbs  have  no  fuch  compofi- 
tion. 

Dacier,  in  the  life  of  Aurelius,  has  not  taken  notice  cf  the 
forementioned  figure  on  the  pillar.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

FoRemost.  adj.  [from  fore.] 

1.  Firft  in  place. 

Our  women  in  the  foremft  ranks  appear  ; 

March  to  the  fight,  and  meet  your  miltrefs  there.  Dryden. 

I  ftand  aftonilh’d  !  what,  the  bold  Sempronjus, 

That  ftill  broke  foremojl  through  the  crowd  of  patriots. 

As  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  tranfported, 

And  virtuous  ev’n  to  madnefs  !  Addifon' s  Cato. 

2.  Firft  in  dignity. 

All  three  were  fet  among  th c  foremojl  ranks  of  fame,  for  great 
minds  to  attempt,  and  great  force  to  perform  what  they  did 
attempt.  hidney ,  b.  ii. 

1  Thefe  ride  foremojl  in  the  field. 

As  they  the  foremojl  rank  of  honour  held.  Dryden. 

Fo'renamed. 
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ForEna'med.  adj.  [ fore  and  mine.  ]  Nominated  beford. 

And  fuch  are  lure  ones, 

AsCurius,  and  the  forewarn  d  Lcntulus.  Ben.  John/.  Catil. 

Fo'renoon.  n.f  [fore  ax\d  noon  ]  The  time  of  day  reckoned 
from  the  middle  point,  between  the  dawn  and  the  meridian, 
to  the  meridian  :  oppofed  to  afternoon. 

The  manner  was,  that  the  forenoon  they  fhould  run  at  tilt, 
the  afternoon  in  a  broad  field  in  manner  of  a  battle,  ’till  either 
the  ftrangers  or  the  country  knights  won  the  field.  Sidney. 

Curio,  at  the  funeral  of  his  father,  built  a  temporary  thea¬ 
tre,  conftfting  of  two  parts  turning  on  hinges,  according  to 
the  pofition  of  the  fun,  for  the  conveniency  of  forenoon  s  and 
afternoon’s  diverfion.  Arbuthnot  cm  Coins. 

Foreno'tice.  n.f.  [fore  and  notice .]  Information  of  an 
event  before  it  happens. 

So  ftrange  a  revolution  never  happens  in  poetry,  but  either 
heaven  or  earth  gives  fome  forenotice  of  it.  Rymer’s  Tragedies. 
Forf/nsick.  adj.  [forenfis,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  courts  of 
judicature. 

Perfon  is  a forenfek  term,  appropriating  a&ions  and  their 
merit;  and  fo  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents,  capable  of  a 
law,  and  happinefs  and  mifery.  This  perfonality  extends  it- 
felf  beyond  prefent  exigence  to  what  is  paft,  only  by  confci- 
oufnefs.  Locke. 

The  forum  was  a  publick  place  in  Rome,  where  lawyers 
and  orators  made  their  fpeeches  before  the  proper  judges  in 
matters  of  property,  or  in  criminal  cafes :  ^thence  all  forts  of 
difputations  in  courts  of  juft  ice,  where  feveral  perfons  make 
their  diftindl  fpeeches,  may  come  under  the  name  of  fo- 
renfick  difputes.  Wants' s>  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

To  Foreorda'in.  v.  a.  [fore  and  ordain.]  1  o  predeftinate ; 
to  predetermine ;  to  preordain. 

The  church  can  difeharge,  in  manner  convenient,  a  work 
of  fo  great  importance;  by  foreordaining  fome  ftiort  colled 
wherein  briefly  to  mention  thanks.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Fo'Repart.  n.f  [fore  and  part.]  The  anteriour  part. 

Had  it  been  fo  raifed,  it  would  deprive  us  of  the  fun’s 
light  all  the  forepart  of  the  day.  Raleigh's  Hijl.  of  the  World. 

The  ribs  have  no  cavity  in  them,  and  towards  the  forepart 
or  breaft  are  broad  and  thin,  to  bend  and  give  way  without 
danger  of  fracture.  Ray  on  fhe  Creation. 

Forepa'st.  adj  [fore  and  pafi.]  Paft  before  a  certain  time. 
Now  ceafe,  ye  damfels,  your  delights  forepaft  ; 

Enough  it  is  that  all  the  day  is  your’s.  Spenfers  Epithalam. 

My  forepafl  proofs,  howe’er  the  matter  fall, 

Shall  tax  my  fears  pf  little  vanity, 

Having  vainly  fear’d  too  little.  Shakefpeare. 

Such  is  the  treaty  which  he  negotiates  with  us,  an  offer  and 
tender  of  a  reconciliation,  an  adt  of  oblivion,  of  all  forepaft 
fins,  and  of  a  new  covenant.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 
Foreposse'ssed.  adj.  [fore  and  poffefs.]  Preoccupied;  pre- 
poflefled ;  pre-engaged. 

Thp  teftimony  either  of  the  ancient  fathers,  or  of  other 
claflical  divines,  may  be  clearly  and  abundantly  anfwered, 
to  the  fatisfadfion  of  any  rational  man,  not  extremely 
forepoffeffed  with  prejudice.  Sander  fan’s  Judgment. 

Fo'rerank.  n.f.  [fore  and  rank.]  Firft  rank  ;  front. 

Yet  leave  our  coufin  Catharine  here  with  us  ; 

She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris’d 
Within  the  forerank  of  our  articles.  Shakef.  Henry  V. 
Forereci'ted.  adj.  [fore  and  recite.]  Mentioned  or  enume¬ 
rated  before. 

Bid  him  recount 

The  forerecited  pradfices,  whereof 

We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much.  Shak.  Hen.  VIII. 
To  Foreru'n.  v.  a.  [fore  and  run.] 

1.  To  come  before  as  an  earneft  of  fomething  following  ;  to  in¬ 
troduce  as  an  harbinger. 

Againft  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry  ; 

But  heavinefs  foreruns  the  good  event.  Shakef.  Henry  IV. 
The  fun 

Was  fet,  and  twilight  from  the  Eaft  came  on, 

Forerunning  night.  Milton’s  ParadiJ'e  Loft ,  b.  vii. 

She  bids  me  hope  :  oh  heav’ns,  fhe  pities  me  ! 

And  pity  ftill  foreruns  approaching  love, 

As  lightning  does  the  thunder.  Dryden  s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

2.  To  precede ;  to  have  the  ftart  of. 

I  heard  it  to  be  a  maxim  at  Dublin  to  follow,  if  not  fore- 
■run ,  all  that  is  or  will  be  pradtifed  in  London.  Graunt. 

Foreru'nner.  n.f.  [from forerun.] 

i.  An  harbinger;  a  meftenger  fent  before  to  give  notice  of  the 

approach  of  thofe  that  follow. 

The  fix  ftrangers  feek  for  you,  madam,  to  take  their  leave  ; 
and  there  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a  feventh,  the  prince  of 
Morocco.  Shakefpeare’ s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

A  cock  was  facrificcd  as  the  forerunner  of  day  and  the  fun, 
thereby  acknowledging  the  light  of  life  to  be  derived  from 
the  divine  bounty,  the  daughter  of  providence.  Stihingjieet, 
My  elder  brothers,  my  forerunners  came, 

Rough  draughts  of  nature,  illdefign’d,  and  lame: 
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Blown  off,  like  blofloms,  never  made  to  bear; 

’Till  I  came  finifh’d,  her  laft  labour’d  care.  Dryd.  AurcngZ. 

Already  opera  prepares  the  way, 

The  fure  forerunner  of  her  gentle  fway.  P ope  s  Dunciad. 

2.  A  prognoftick  ;  a  iign  forefhowing  any  thing. 

O  Eve  !  fome  further  change  awaits  us  nigh, 

Which  heav’n,  by  thefe  mute  figns  in  nature,  fhews 
Forerunners  of  his  purpofe.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.xi. 
Lofs  of  fight  is  the  mifery  of  life,  and  ufually  the  forerunner 
of  death.  °  South’s  Sermons. 

The  keeping  infenfible  perfpiration  up  in  due  meafure  is  the 
caufe  as  well  as  fign  of  health,  and  the  leaft  deviation  from 
that  due  quantity,  the  certain  forerunner  of  a  difeafe.  Arbuthn. 
ToForesa'y.  v.  a.  [fore  and  Jay.]  To  predict;  toprophefy; 
to  foretell. 

Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods, forefay  it.  Shakefpeare’ s  CymbeLne. 

To  Forese'e.  v.a.  [fore  and  Jee.]  To  fee  beforehand ;  to.ee 
what  has  not  yet  happened  ;  to  have  prefcience ;  to  fore¬ 
know.  > 

With  Cupid  (lie forefees  and  goes  god  Vulcan’s  pace.  Sidney. 

The  firft  of  them  could  things  to  come  forefee  j 
The  next,  could  of  things  prefent  beft  advife; 

The  third,  things  paft  could  keep  in  memory.  Fairy  ghteen. 

If  there  be  any  thing  forefeen  that  is  not  ufual,  be  aimed 
for  it  by  any  hearty  though  a  fliort  prayer,  and  an  earneh  re- 
folution  beforehand,  and  then  watch  when  it  comes.  laylor. 

At  h  s  forejeen  approach,  already  quake 
The  Cafpian  kingdoms  and  Meotian  lake: 

Their  feers  behold  the  tempeft  from  afar. 

And  threat’ning  oracles  denounce  the  war.  Dryden  s  £n. 

To  Foresha'me.  v.a.  [for  and  Jhame.]  To  fhame ;  to 
bring  reproach  upon. 

Oh  bill,  forefhaming 

Thofe  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 

Without  a  monument.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymbeline. 

To Fo'reshew.  v.a.  [See  Foreshow.] 

Fo'reship.  n.f.  [fore  and Jhip.]  The  anteriour  part  of  the 
(hip. 

The  fhipmen  would  have  caft  anchors  out  of  the  foie- 
Jhip.  Aas  xxvii.  30. 

To  Foresho'rten.  v.a.  [fore  and  Jhorten.]  To  fhorten 
figures  for  the  fake  of  {hewing  thofe  behind. 

The  greateft  parts  of  the  body  ought  to  appear  foremoft ; 
and  he  forbids  the  forejhortenings ,  becaufe  they  make  the  parts 
appear  little.  Dryden  s  Dujrejnoy. 

ToForesho'w.  v.a.  [fore  and  Jhow.] 

1.  Todifcover  before  it  happens  ;  to  predial;  to  prognofticate. 

Chrift  had  called  him  to  be  a  witnefs  of  his  death,  and  re- 
furreclion  from  the  dead,  according  to  that  which  the  prophets 
and  Mofes  had  forejhowed.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  J.  S. 

Next,  like  Aurora,  Spenfer  rofe, 

Whofe  purple  blufh  the  day  forejhows.  Denham. 

You .  chofe  to  withdraw  yourfelf  from  publick  bufinefe, 
when  the  face  of  heaven  grew  troubled,  and  the  frequent 
fhifting  of  the  wind  forejhowed  a  ftorm.  Dryden. 

2.  To  reprefent  before  it  comes. 

What  elfe  is  the  law  but  the  gofpel  forejhowed?  V  hat 
other  the  gofpel  than  the  law  fulfilled  ?  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Fg'resight.  n.f.  [fore  and  fight.] 

1.  Prefcience;  prognoftication ;  foreknowledge.  The  accent 
anciently  on  the  laft  fyllable. 

Let  Eve,  for  I  have  drench’d  her  eyes, 

Here  fleep  below  ;  while  thou  to  forefight  wak’ft  ; 

As  once  thou  flept’ft,  whilft  the  to  life  was  form  d.  Milton. 

2.  Provident  care  of  futurity. 

He  had  a  {harp  forefight ,  and  working  writ, 

That  never  idle  was,  ne  once  could  reft  a  whit.  Fat. 

In  matters  of  arms  he  was  both  Ikilful  and  induftrious,  and 
as  well  in  forefight  as  refolution  prefent  and  gieat.  Hayward. 

Difficulties  and  temptations  will  more  eafily  be  born  or 
avoided,  if  with  prudent  forefight  we  arm  ourfelves  againft 
them.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Foresi'chtful.  adj.  [forfight  and  full.]  Prefcient ;  pro¬ 
vident. 

Death  gave  him  no  fuch  pangs  as  the  forefightful  care  he 
had  of  his  filly  fucceflor.  Sidney ,  b.  i;. 

To  Foresi'gnify.  v.a.  [fore  and  fignify.]  To  betoken  be¬ 
forehand;  toforefhow;  to  typify. 

Difcoveries  of  Chrift  already  prefent,  whofe  future 
coming  the  Pfalms  did  but  forefigmfy.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Yet  as  being  paft  times  noxious,  where  they  light 
On  man,  bcaft,  plant,  waftetul  and  turbulent,  ^ 

They  oft  forefignify,  and  threaten  ill.  Milton  r  Par.  Jteg. 
Fo'reskin.  n.f.  [J'ore  and  Jk  in.]  The  prepuce. 

Their  own  hand 

An  hundred  of  the  faithlefs  foe  {hall  flay. 

And  for  a  dow’r  their  hundred  forefkins  pay, 

Be  Michel  thy  reward.  Cowley’s  Davideis. 

Fo'reskiRT.  n.J.  [ Jore  and  fkirt.]  The  pendulous  or  loofe 
part  of  the  coat  before. 

A  thoufand 
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A  thou  (and  pounds  a  year  for  pure  refpedl ! 

No  other  obligation  ? 

That  promifes  more  thoufands  :  honour’s  train 
Is  longer  than  his  forejkirt .  Sbakejfeare’s  Henry  VIII. 

To  Foresla'ck.  v.  a.  [fre  and  flack.]  To  ni-glcdt  by  idle- 
riefs. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  fo  good  an  opportunity  was  omitted, 
and  fo  happy  an  occafion  foref acked ,  that  might  have  been  the 
eternal  good  of  the  land.  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

ToForeslo'w.  v.  a  [fre  and  fowl] 

1.  To  delay  ;  to  hinder;  to  impede;  to  obftrudl. 

No  ftream,  no  wood,  no  mountain  could  forefow 
Their  hafty  pace.  Fairfax,  b.  i. 

Now  the  illuftrious  nymph  return’d  again, 

Brings  tvery  grace  triumphant  in  her  train  : 

The  wond’ring  Nereids,  though  they  rais’d  no  ftorm, 

Fere  flow’d  her  pafiage,  to  behold  her  form.  Dryden. 

2.  To  negledt;  to  omit. 

When  the  rebels  were  on  Blackheath,  the  king  knowing 
well  that  it  Hood  him  upon,  by  how  much  the  more  he  had 
hitherto  protradled  the  time  in  not  encountering  them,  by  fo 
much  the  fooner  to  dif patch  with  them,  that  it  might  appear 
to  have  been  no  coldnels  in  for  ef owing ,  but  wildom  in  chuling 
his  time,  refolved  with  fpeed  to  aflail  them.  Bacons  Hen.  VII. 
Chremes,  how  many  fifhers  do  you  know 
That  rule  their  boats  and  ufe  their  nets  aright. 

That  neither  wind,  nor  time,  nor  tid z  foreflow? 

Some  luch  have  been  :  but,  ah  !  by  tempelts  fpite 
T  heir  boats  are  loft ;  while  we  may  fit  and  moan 
1  hat  few  were  fuch,  and  now  thefe  few  are  none.  P.  Fletcb. 
"To  Foreslo'w.  v.  n.  To  be  dilatory  ;  to  loiter. 

^  This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breafts. 

For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  vidtory  : 

Forefow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 
To  Forespe'ak.  v.n.  [fore  and  fpeak .  ] 

1.  To  predidl ;  to  forefav  ;  to  forefhow  ;  to  foretell. 

Old  Godfrey  of  Winchefter,  thinketh  no  ominous  forefpeaking 
to  lie  in  names.  Camden's  Remains. 

2.  To  forbid. 

Thou  haft  forefpoke  my  being  in  thefe  wars, 

And  fay’ft  it  is  not  fit.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Forespe 'nj.  adj.  [fore  and  fpent.]  ’ 

1.  Wafted;  tired;  fpent. 

After  him  came  fpurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  almoft  forefpent  with  fpeed.  Shak.  Henry  IV. 

2.  Forepafled;  paft. 

Is  not  enough  thy  evil  life  forefpent  ?  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 
You  Ihall  find  his  vanities  forefpent , 

Were  but  the  outfide  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 

Covering  diferetion  with  a  coat  of  folly.  Shakefp.  Hen.  V. 

3.  Beftowed  before. 

We  muft  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  fender  ; 

And  towards  himfelf,  his  goodnefs  forefpent  on  us. 

We  muft  extend  our  notice.  Shakefpeare. 

Forespu'rrer.  n.f.  [fore&n&fpur.]  One  that  rides  before. 
A  day  in  April  never  came  fo  fweet, 

To  ftiow  how  coftly  Summer  was  at  hand. 

As  this  frefpurrer  comes  before  his  lord.  Shakefpeare. 

JFO'REST.  n.f.  [[foref,  French;  foref  a,  Italian.] 

1.  A  wild  uncultivated  tradt  of  ground,  with  wood. 

By  many  tribulations  we  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
becaufe,  in  a  foreft  of  many  wolves,  fheep  cannot  chufe  but 
feed  in  continual  danger  of  life.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  48. 

Macbeth  fhall  never  vanquifh’d  be,  until 
Great  Birnam-wood  to  Dunlinane’s  high  hill 
Shall  come  againft  him. 

• - That  will  never  be  : 

Who  can  imprefs  the  foref ,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

There  be  airs  which  the  phyficians  advife  their  patients  to 
remove  unto,  which  commonly  are  plain  champaigns,  but 
grafing,  and  not  overgrown  with  heath  ;  or  elfe  timber-fhades, 
as  in  forejls.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°.  936. 

How  the  firft  foref  rais’d  its  fhady  head.  Rofcommon. 

2.  [In  law.J  A  certain  territory  of  woody  grounds  and  fruitful 
paftures,  privileged  for  wild  beafts,  and  fowls  of  foreft,  chafe, 
and  warren,  to  reft  and  abide  in,  in  the  fafe  protedfion  of  the 
king,  for  his  pleafure;  which  territory  of  ground  is  bounded 
with  irremoveable  marks,  and  replenifhed  with  beafts  of  venery 
or  chafe,  and  with  great  coverts  of  vert  for  their  fuccour  and 
abode:  for  the prefervation  of  which  place,  vert,  and  venifon, 
there  are  certain  particular  laws.  The  manner  of  making 
forefts  is  this  :  the  king  fends  out  his  commiflion,  under  the 
broad  feal  of  England,  diredled  to  certain  difereet  perfons, 
for  viewing,  perambulating,  and  bounding  the  place  that  he 
has  a  mind  toafforeft:  which  returned  into  Chancery,  pro¬ 
clamation  is  made  throughout  all  the  country  where  the  ground 
lies,  that  none  (hall  hunt  or  chafe  any  wild  beafts  within  that 
precindf,  without  the  king’s  fpecial  licence ;  after  which  he 
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appoints  ordinances,  laws,  and  officers  for  the  prefervatioti 
of  the  vert  and  venifon  ;  and  this  becomes  a  foreft  by  matter 
of  record.  I  he  properties  of  a  foreft  are  thefe  :  a  foreft,  as 
it  is  ftridtly  taken,  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  king, 
who  hath  power  to  grant  commiffion  to  a  juftice  in  eyre  for 
the  foreft  ;  the  courts ;  the  officers  tor  preferving  the  vert  and 
venifon,  as  the  juftices  ot  the  foreft,  the  warden  or  keeper, 
the  verders,  the  forefters,  agiftors,  regarders,  bailiffs,  and 
beadles.  The  chief  property  of  a  foreft  is  the  fwainmote, 
which  is  no  lefs  incident  to  it  than  the  court  of  pyepowders 
to  a  fair.  CfavA 

To  Foresta'll.  y.a.  [  popeptallan,  Saxon  ] 

1.  To  anticipate;  to  take  up  beforehand. 

If  thou  be  mafter-gunner,  fpend  not  all 
That  thou  can’ll  fpeak  at  once;  but  hufband  it, 

And  give  men  turns  of  fpeech  :  do  not  for  fall 
By  lavilhnefs  thine  own  and  others  wit. 

As  if  thou  mad’ft  thy  will.  Herbert . 

What  need  a  man  foref  all  his  date  of  grief, 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  moft  avoid.  Milton * 

2.  To  hinder  by  preoccupation  or  prevention. 

And  though  good  luck  prolonged  hath  thy  date, 

Yet  death  then  would  the  like  milhap  forefall.  Fairy  Queen. 

What’s  in  prayer,  but  this  twofold  force 
To  be  for ejl ailed,  e’re  we  come  to  fall, 

Or  pardon’d  being  down.  Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

,  May 

This  night forefall  him  of  the  coming  day.  Shak.  Cy  mb  dine. 

But  for  my  tears, 

I  had  foref aW d  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 

Ere  you  with  grief  had  fpoke.  Shakefpeare* s  Henry  IV, 

If  thou  covet  death,  as  utthoft  end 
Of  mifery,  fo  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounc’d,  doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wifelier  arm’d  his  vengeful  ire,  than  fo 
To  be  foref  ail’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lbf>  b.  X. 

I  will  not.  foref  aV  y0ur  judgment  of  the  reft.  Pope. 

3.  To  feize  or  gain  poffeffion  of  before  another ;  to  buy  before 
another  in  order  to  raife  the  price. 

He  bold  fpake,  Sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  be, 

Abandon  this  foref  ailed  place  at  erft, 

For  fear  of  further  harm,  I  counfel  thee.  Fairy  Queen. 

ForestaYleR.  n.f.  [from  forefall .]  One  that  anticipates 
the  market;  one  that  purchafes  before  others  to  raife  the 
price. 

Commodities,  good  or  bad,  the  workman  muft  take  at  his 
mailer’s  rate,  or  fit  ftill  and  ftarve  ;  whilft,  by  this  means,  this 
new  fort  of  ingroffors  or  foref  alters  having  the  feeding  and 
fupplying  this  numerous  body  of  workmen,  fet  the  price  upon 
the  poor  landholder.  Locke * 

Forestbo'rn.  adj.  [foref  and  born. ]  Born  in  a  Wild. 

This  boy  is  foref  born. 

And  hath  been  tutor’d  in  the  rudiments 

Of  defperate  ftudies.  Shak.  As  you  like  it, 

Fo'rester.  n.f  [foref  ier,  French,  from  foref.] 

1.  An  officer  of  the  foreft. 

Foref  er,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bulh, 

That  we  may  Hand  and  play  the  murtherer  in  ? 

—  Here  by,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  copice.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  wild  country. 

Fo'reswat.  1  adj.  [from  fore  and fwat,  from fvueat.]  Spent 

Fo'reswart.  J  with  heat. 

Mifo  and  Mopfa,  like  a  couple  of  forefwat  melters,  were 
getting  the  pure  filver  of  their  bodies  out  of  the  ore  of  their 
garments.  *  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

To  Foreta'ste.  v.  a.  [fore  and  tafe.] 

1 .  To  have  antepaft  of ;  to  have  prefeiene'e  of. 

2.  To  tafte  before  another. 

Perhaps  the  fadl 

Is  not  fo  heinous  now,  foretafed  fruit. 

Profan’d  firft  by  the  ferpent,  by  him  firft 

Made  common,  and  unhallow’d,  ere  our  tafte.  Milt.  P.  L. 

Fo'retaste.  n.f  Anticipation  of. 

A  pleafure  that  a  man  may  call  as  properly  his  own  as  his 
foul  and  his  confcience,  peither  liable  to  accident,  nor  ex- 
pofed  to  injury:  it  is  the foretafe  of  heaven,  and  the  earned 
of  eternity.  South’s  Sermons. 

To  Forete'll.  v.  a.  [fore  and  tell.] 

1.  To  predidt;  to  prophefy. 

W  hat  art  thou,  whofe  heavy  looks  foretell 
Some  dreadful  ftory  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ?  Shak.  H.  VI, 
I  found 

The  new-created  world,  which  fame  in  heaven 

Long  had  foretold.  .  Milton’s  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  x. 

Mercia’s  king, 

Warn’d  in  a  dream,  his  murder  did  fortell , 

From  point  to  point,  as  after  it  befell.  Dryden. 

When  great  Ulyffes  fought  the  Phrygian  Ihores, 

Deeds  then  undone  my  faithful  tongue  foretold ; 

Heaven  feal’d  my  words,  and  you  thofe  deeds  behold  Pope. 

9  P  2.  To 
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ft.  To  foretoken-,  to  forefhow. 

To  F.rete'll.  v.  n.  'I'o  utter  prophecy. 

All  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  thofe  that  follow  after, 
have  likewife  foretold  of  thefe  days'.  Adis  iii.  24. 

Foreteller,  n.f  [from  for  del.  ]  Pred  icier ;  forefhower. 
Others  are  propofed,  riot  that  the  foretold  events  fhould  be 
known  ;  but  that  the  accomplifhment  that  expounds  them 
may  evince,  that  the  foreteller  of  them  was  able  to  forelee 
thee.  Boyle  n  C  clours. 

To  f  OR  ethi'nk.  v.  a.  [  fere  and  think. ]  To  anticipate  in 
the  mind ;  to  have  prefcience  of. 

The  foul  of  every  man 

Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall.  Shakef  Henry  IV. 

I  da  pray  to  thee. 

Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Forethought  by  heav’n.  Sbak  fpeare's  King  “John. 

Adam  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  punifhments  due  to 
negledt  and  difobedience  ;  and  felt,  by  the  proof  thereof,  in 
himfelf  another  terror  than  he  had  forethought ,  or  could  ima¬ 
gine.  R  leigh’ s  Hijiory  of  the  I For  Id. 

Friday,  the  fatal  day  !  when  next  it  came. 

Her  foul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change  his  game.  Dryd. 

To  Forethi'nk.  v.  n.  To  contrive  beforehand. 

With  this  you  blot  my  name,  and  clear  your  own; 

And  what’s  my  frenzy  will  be  call’d  my  crime  : 

What  then  is  thine  ?  Thou  cool  deliberate  villain  ! 

Thou  wife,  forethinking ,  weighing  politician  !  Smith. 

For  etho'ught.  n.f  [from f  rethink. J 

1.  Prefcience;  anticipation. 

He  that  is  undone,  is  equally  undone,  whether  it  be  by  fpite- 
fulnefs  of  forethought ,  or  by  the  folly  of  overfight,  or  evil 
counfel.  [  L'EJlrange. 

2.  Provident  care. 

To  Foret o'ken.  v.  a.  [fore  and  token.]  To  forefhow ;  to 
prognofticate  as  a  fign. 

The  king  from  Ireland  haftes;  but  did  no  good; 

Whilft  ftrange  prodigious  figns  foretoken  blood.  Daniel. 

FoReto'ken.  n.f.  [  from  the  verb. J  Prevenient  fign  ;  prog- 
noftick. 

It  may  prove  fome  ominous  foretoken  of  misfortune.  Sidney. 
They  mifliked  nothing  more  in  king  Edward  the  Confeflor, 
than  that  he  was  Frenchified ;  and  accounted  the  defire  of 
foreign  language  then  to  be  a  foretoken  of  bringing  in  of  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  which  indeed  happened.  Camden’s  Remains. 

Foretooth,  n.f.  [fore  and  tooth.]  The  tooth  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  part  of  the  mouth  ;  the  incifor. 

The  foreteeth  fhould  be  formed  broad,  and  with  a  thin  fharp 
edge  like  chizzles.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Fo'retop.  n.f.  [fore  and  top.]  That  part  of  a  woman’s  head- 
drefs  that  is  forward,  or  the  top  of  a  periwig. 

So  may  your  hats  your  foretops  never  prefs, 

Untouch’d  your  ribbons,  facred  be  your  drefs.  Dryden. 

Forevou'ched.  part,  [fere  and  vouch.]  Affirmed  before; 
formerly  told. 

Sure  her  offence 

Muff  be  of  fuch  unnatural  degree, 

That  monfters  it ;  or  your forevouch' d affedtion 

Fall’n  into  taint.  Shah efp ear e' s  King  Lear. 

Fo'reward.  n.f.  [fore  and  ward.]  The  van  ;  the  front. 
They  that  marched  in  the  foreward  were  all  mighty  men. 

I  Mac.  ix.  11. 

To  Forewa'rn.  v.  a.  [fore  and  warn.] 

1.  To  admonilh  beforehand. 

I  will  forewarn  you  whom  you  fhall  fear :  fear  him  which, 
after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  caff  into  hell.  Lu.  xii.  5. 

2.  To  inform  previoufly  of  any  future  event. 

Divine  interpreter,  by  favour  fent 
Down  from  the  empyrean,  to  forewarn 
Us  timely  of  what  might  elfe  have  been  our  lofs 

*  Unknown.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lof,  h.  vii. 

3.  To  caution  againff  any  thing  beforehand. 

Well  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarn'd.  Sbak.H.Y I. 

Thy  pride. 

And  wand’ring  vanity,  when  leaff  was  fafe, 

Rejected  my  f  rewar ning,  and  difdain’d 
Not  to  be  trufted.  Milton' ' s  Paradife  Lof,  b.  x. 

The’  Phcebus  had  forewarned  him  of  finging  wars,  vet  the 
fearch  of  nature  was  free.  Dryd.  Virg.  Dedic.  to  Ld.  Clifford. 

Young  Choraebus,  who  by  love  was  led 
To  win  renown  and  fair  Caffandra’s  bed, 

Had  lately  brought  his  troops  to  Priam’s  aid; 

Forewarn'd  in  vain  by  the  prophetick  maid.  Dryden' s  Mn. 

To  Forewa'ste.  v.  a.  [fore  and  wajle.]  To  defolate;  to 
deffroy.  Out  of  ufe. 

Vefpafian,  with  great  fpoil  and  rage, 

Fcrewa/led  all,  until  Gemiffa  gent 

Perfuaded  him  to  ceafe.  Fairy  Vhcen,  l.  ii. 

Hi  ah  time  ’gan  it  wex  for  Una  fair, 

To  think  of  thofe  her  captive  parents  dear, 

And  their  forcwajled  kingdom  to  repair.  Fairy  Ehiccn,  b.  i. 


To  FoREWi'sk.  part.  [  fore  and  wijh. ]  To  defire  beforehand. 
Thewifer  fort  ccafed  not  to  do  what  in  them  lay,  to  pro¬ 
cure  that  the  good  commonly  forewifhed  might  in  time  come 
to  effect.  Knot  let's  blijiory  of  the  Turks. 

FoREWo'rn.  part.  [  fore  and  worn,  from  wear.]  Worn  out ; 
walled  by  time  or  ufe. 

Neither  the  light  was  enough  to  read  the  words,  and  the 
ink  was  already  forewarn ,  and  in  many  places  blotted.  Sidney. 

FG'RFEI  r.  n.  J.  [  forfait ,  French  ;  fforfed ,  Welfll'.j 

1.  Something  loft  by  the  commiffion  of  a  crime;  fomething 
paid  for  expiation  of  a  crime  ;  a  fine  ;  a  rnuldf. 

1  by  Handers  I  forgive,  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  jorf  i  s  Sbak.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Th’  execution  teave  to  high  difpofal, 

And  let  another  hand,  not  thine,  exact 

Thy  penal  fo  feit  from  thyfelf.  Milton's  Agonif.es ,  /.  506. 

T  fry  life,  Meiantius  !  I  a  pi  come  to  take, 

Of  which  foul  treafon  does  a  forfeit  make.  Waller. 

2.  A  perfon  obnoxious  to  punifhment ;  one  whofe  life  is  for¬ 
feited  by  his  offence.  Now  obfolete. 

Your  brother  is  a  frfeit  of  the  law. 

And  you  but  wafte  your  words.  Shak.  Meaf  for  Meafure. 
Claudio,  whom  here  you  have  warrant  to  execute,  is  no 
greater  forfeit  to  the  law  than  Angelo,  who  hath  fentenced 
him.  Shakejpeare's  Meafure  for  Mcajure. 

ToFo'rfeit.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lofe  by  feme  breach 
of  condition  ;  to  lofe  by  fome  offence. 

if  then  a  man,  on  light  conditions,  gain 
A  great  eftate  to  him,  and  his,  for  ever  ; 

If  wilfully  he  forfeit  it  again, 

Who  doth  bemoan  his  heir,  or  blame  the  giver  ?  Davies. 
Men  difpleafed  God,  and  confequently  forfeited  all  right  to 
happinefs.  Boyle. 

A  father  cannot  alien  the  power  he  has  over  his  child  :  he 
may  perhaps  to  fome  degrees  forfeit  it,  but  cannot  transfer 
it.  Locke. 

Fo'rfeit.  participial  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Liable  to  penal 
feizure ;  alienated  by  a  crime ;  loft  either  as  to  the  right 
or  poffeffion,  by  breach  of  conditions. 

All  the  fouls  that  are,  were  forfeit  once  ; 

And  he  that  might  the  ’vantage  beft  have  took, 

Found  out  the  remedy.  Shakejp.  Meafure  for  Meafure ; 

Beg  that  thou  may ’ll  have  leave  to  hang  thyfelf; 

And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  ftate. 

Thou  haft:  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord.  Shakefpeare. 

This  now  fencelefs  world. 

Forfeit  to  death.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  x.  /.  30  3. 

Straight  all  his  hopes  exhal’d  in  empty  fmoke, 

And  his  long  toils  were  f~ in feit.  for  a  look.  Dryd.  Virg.  Geer. 

Methought  with  wond’rous  eafe  hefwallow’d  down 


His  forfeit  honour,  to  betray  the  town.  Dryd.  Indian  Emp. 

How  the  murd’rer  paid  his  forfeit  breath; 

What  lands  fo  diftant  from  that  fcene  of  death, 

But  trembling  heard  the  fame  !  Pope's  Odyffey ,  b.  iii. 

F  oT  feit  able.  adj.  [from  forfeit.]  Poffcffed  on  conditions, 
by  the  breach  of  which  any  thing  may  be  loft. 

Forfeiture,  n.f.  [  forfait  ure,  French,  from  forfeit.] 

1.  The  adt  of  forfeiting;  the  punifhment  difeharged  by  lofs  of 
fomething  pofieffed. 

2.  T  he  thing  forfeited  ;  a  muldt;  a  fine. 

The  court  is  as  well  a  Chancery  to  fave  and  de har  for¬ 
feitures,  as  a  court  of  common  law  to  decide  rights  ;  and  there 
would  be  work  enough  in  Germany  and  Italy,  if  Imperial 
forfeitures  fhould  go  for  good  titles.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain . 

Ancient  privileges  and  adfs  of  grace  indulged  by  former 
kings,  muft  not,  without  high  reafon,  be  revoked  by  their 
fucceffors ;  nor  forfeitures  be  exacted  violently,  nor  penal 
laws  urged  rigoroufly.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

He  fairly  abdicates  his  throne, 

He  has  a  forfeiture  incurr’d.  Swift. 

ToForfe'nd.  v.  a.  To  prevent ;  to  forbid.  Hanmer. 

Forga've.  The  preterite  of  forgive. 

FORGE,  n.f.  [forge,  French. J 

1.  The  place  where  iron  is  beaten  into  form.  In  common  lan¬ 
guage  we  ufe  forge  for  large  work,  and  Jmithy  for  fmall ;  but 
in  books  the  diftindtion  is  not  kept. 

Now  behold, 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working- houfe  of  thought, 

How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens.  Shak.  Hairy  V. 

In  other  part  flood  one,  who  at  the  frge 
Labouring,  two  maffy  clods  of  iron  and  brafs 
Had  melted.  Alilton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

Th’  o’er-labour’d  Cyclop  from  his  talk  retires, 

Th’  Toli  an  forge  exhaufted  of  its  fires.  Pope's  Statius. 

2.  Any  place  where  any  thing  is  made  or  fhaped. 

From  no  other  forge  hath  proceeded  a  ftrange  conceit,  that 
to  ferve  God  with  any  fet  form  of  common  prayer  is  fuper- 
ftitious.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  J.  26. 

To  F'orge.  v.  a.  [forger,  old  French.] 

t.  I'o  form  by  the  hammer;  to  beat  into  fliape. 

The  queen  of  martials, 
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And  Mars  him  (elf  conduced  them;  both  which  be 
f  rgd  of  "old, 

Muft  needs  have  golden  furniture.  Chapman's  Had,  b.  xviii. 

Tyger  with  tyger  bj.ar  with  bear  you’ll  find 
In  leagues  offenlive  and  defenlive  join’d  ; 

Hut  lawlefs  man  the  anvil  dares  profane, 

And  forge  that  Heel  by  which  a  man  is  (lain. 

Which  earth  at  firft  tor  plough-fhares  did  afford. 

Nor  yet  the  fmith  had  learn’d  to  form  a  fwoid.  Tate's  Juv. 
4.  To  make  by  any  means. 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titlelcfs, 

’Till  he  bad  forg'd  himfelf  a  name  i’  th’  fire 
Of  burning  Rome.  •  Shakefpeare's  Cor  Planus. 

His  heart’s  his  mouth  : 

\v  hat  his  btcaft  forges ,  that  his  tongue  muff  vent.  Shakefp. 

I  hofe  tew  names  that  the  fchools  forged ,  and  put  into  the 
mouths  of  their  fcholars,  could  never  yet  get  admittance  into 
common  ufe,  or  obtain  the  licence  of  publick  approba¬ 
tion-  Locke. 

3.  To  counterfeit ;  to  falfify. 

Were  I  king, 

I  fliould  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands  : 

My  more  having  would  be  as  fauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more,  that  I  fhould  forge 
Quarrels  unjuft  againft  the  good  and  loyal, 

Deftroying  them  for  weal  th.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Fo'rger.  n.f  [from forge. ] 
t.  One  who  makes  or  forms. 

2.  One  who  counterfeits  any  thing;  a  falfifier. 

As  in  ftealing,  if  there  were  no  receivers  there  would  be  no 
thieves ;  fo  in  flander,  if  there  were  fewer  fpreaders  there 
v/ould  be  fewer  forgers  of  libels.  Government  of  the  longue. 

No  forger  of  lyes  willing’y  and  wittingly  furnifihes  out  the 
means  of  his  own  detection.  IV jt  on  the  Rejurrettion. 

Fo'rgery.  n.f  [from forge]  The  crime  cf  Falfification. 

Has  your  king  married  the  lady  Gray  ? 

And  now,  to  footh  your  forgery  and  his. 

Sends  me  a  paper  to  perfuade  me  patience.  Shakef  Hen.  VI. 
Nothing  could  have  been  eafier  than  for  the  Jews,  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Jefus  Chrift,  to  have  difproved  thefe  fails,  had  they 
been  falfe,  to  have  ftiewn  their  falfhood,  and  to  have  conviited 
them  of  forgery.  Stephens's  Sermons. 

A  forgery ,  in  fetting  a  falfe  name  to  a  writing,  which  mav 
prejudice  another’s  fortune,  the  law  punifhes  with  the  lofs  of 
ears  ;  but  has  inflidled  no  adequate  penalty  for  doing  the  fame 
thing  in  print,  though  books  fold  under  a  falle  name  are  fo 
many  forgeries.  Swift. 

a.  Smith’s  work;  fabrication;  the  ail  of  the  forge. 

He  ran  on  embattl’d  armies  clad  in  iron, 

And  weaponlefs  himfelf. 

Made  arms  ridiculous,  ufelefs  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  Afield  and  fpear,  the  hammer’d  cuiraf, 
'Chalybean  temper’d  fteel,  ahd  frock  of  mail 
Adamantean  proof.  Milton's  A gonijles,  l.  129. 

To  FORGET  '.  v.  a.  prefer,  forgot ;  part,  forgotten,  ox  forgot. 
[popjyvan,  Saxon  ;  vergeten ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  lofe  memory  of ;  to  let  go  from  the  remembrance. 

That  is  not  forgot 

Which  ne’er  I  did  remember;  to  fny  knowledge, 

I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him.  Shakefp.  Richard  II. 

W  hen  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  fliall  be, 

And  deep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 

Of  me  muft  more  be  heard.  Shakef  Henry  VIII. 

Oh,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Anthony, 

And  1  am  all  forgotten.  Shakef.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Forget  not  thy  friend  in  thy  mind,  and  be  not  unmindful 
of  him  in  thy  richest.  Eccluf  xxxvii.  6. 

No  fooner  was  our  deliverance  compleated,  but  we  f  rgot , 
our  danger  and  our  duty.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

Alive,  ridiculous  ;  and  dead,  forgot.  Pope. 

2.  Not  to  attend  ;  to  negledt. 

Can  a  woman  forget  her  fucking  child  ?  Yea,  they  may  for¬ 
get  ;  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee.  I  fa.  xlix.  5. 

Themafsof  mean  forgotten  things.  Anon. 

ForgeTful.  adj.  [from forget  ] 

1.  Not  retaining  the  memory  of. 
z.  Caufmg  obiivioN  ;  oblivious. 

But  when  a  thoufand  rolling  years  are  paft, 

So  long  their  punifhments  and  penance  laft, 

Whole  droves  of  minds  are  by  the  driving  god 
Compell’d  to  drink  the  deep  Lethean  flood, 

In  large  forgetful  draughts  to  fteep  the  cares 

Of  their  paft  labours,  and  their  irkfome  years.  Dryd.  /En. 

3.  Inattentive;  negligent;  negledlful ;  carelcfs. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  ftrangers.  Hebr.  xiii.  2. 

The  queen  is  comfortlefs,  and  we  forgetful 
In  our  long  abfence.  Shakijpeare  s  Henry  VIII. 

Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 

When  that  rafh  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me, 

Makes  me  forgetful  f  Shakefpeare's  Julius  C re  far. 


F  o  it 

I,  in  facl,  a  real  intereft  have, 

Which  to  my  own  advantage  I  would  fave; 

And,  with  the  ulual  courtier’s  trick,  intend 
T  o  ferve  rnyfclf,  forgetful  of  my  friend.  Pritr ", 

Force'tfulness.  n.f  [from forgetful.] 

1.  Oblivion;  deflation  to  remember ;  lofs  of  memory. 

O  gentle  deep  ! 

Nature’s  foft  riurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 

I  hat  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 

And  fteep  my  fenfes  in  forgetfu  nefs  !  Shakefp.  f henry  IV. 

All  birds  and  beafts  lie  hufh’d  ;  fleep  fteals  away 
The  wild  defircs  of  men  and  toils  of  day; 

And  brings,  defeending  through  the  filent  air, 

A  fweet  forgetfulnefs  of’ human  care.  Pope's  Statius. 

2.  Negligence;  negledt ;  inattention. 

The  church  of  England  is  grievoufiy  charged  with  forgetful¬ 
nefs  of  her  duty.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f.  1  3. 

F-orge'tter.  n.f  [from forget.] 

1.  One  that  forgets. 

2.  A  carelefs  perfon. 

T  o  FORGFVE.  v.  a.  [popgipan,  Saxon,  j 
J.  1  o  pardon  a  perlon  ;  not  to  punifh. 

Then  heaven  forgive  him  too  !  Shakefpeare' s  APacleth. 

I  do  befeech  your  grace  for  charity  ; 

If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 

Were  hid  againft  me,  now  forgive  me  frankly. 

• — Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  forgive  you, 

As  I  would  be  f  r given:  I  forgive  all.  Shakef.  Henry  VIII; 

Slowly  provok’d,  fhe  eafily  forgives.  Prior. 

2.  To  pardon  a  crime. 

The  people  that  dwell  therein  fliall  be  forgiven  their  ini¬ 
quity.  (  If.  xxxiii.  24. 

3.  To  remit ;  not  to  exadl  debt  or  penalty. 

I  he  lord  of  that  fervant  was  moved  with  compaflion,  loofed 
him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt.  Mat.  xviii.  27. 

Forgiveness,  n.f.  [ popgipenrnppe,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  a£l  of  forgiving. 

To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgivenejfes.  Dan ; 

2.  Pardon  of  an  offender. 

T  hou  haft  promifed  repentance  and  fergivenefs  to  them  that 
have  finned  againft  thee.  Prayer  of  Ma>iafs. 

Exchange  forgivenef  with  me,  noble  Hamlet; 

Mine  and  my  father’s  death  come  not  on  thee, 

Nor  thine  on  me.  Shakefpeare  s  Hamlei. 

Forgivenefs  to  the  injur’d  does  belong; 

But  they  ne’er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong.  Dryden . 

3.  Pardon  of  an  offence. 

God  has  certainly  promifed  forgivenefs  of  fin  to  every  one 
who  repents.  South's  Sermons. 

4.  Tendernefs;  willingnefs  to  pardon. 

Here  are  introduced  more  heroick  principles  of  meeknefs, 
forgivenefs ,  bounty  and  magnanimity,  than  all  the  learning  of 
the  heathens  could  invent.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

Mercy  above  did  hourly  plead 
For  her  refemblance  here  below  ; 

And  mild  fergivenefs  intercede 
To  ftop  the  coming  blow.  Dryden. 

Remiftion  of  a  fine  or  penalty. 

Forgi'ver.  n'.f  [from  forgive.]  One  who  pardons. 

Fo  R  GO  i .  ?  part.  palj.  of  f.rget.  Not  remembered. 

Forgo'tten.  )  J 

This  fong  fhall  not  be  forgotten.  Deutr.  xxxi.  21. 

Great  Strafford  !  worthy  of  that  name,  though  all 

Of  thee  could  bo  forgotten,  but  thy  fall.  Denham. 

The  foft  ideas  of  the  cheerful  note, 

Lightly  receiv’d,  were  zeAhy  forgot.  Prior. 

ToForhaTl.  v.  a.  [An  old  word.  Probably  for  forhauh,  from 

for  and  haul.]  To  harrafs ;  tear;  torment. 

All  this  long  tale 

Nought  eafeth  the  care  that:  doth  me forhail.  Spenfer's  Pajl. 
FORK,  n.f  [furca,  Latin;  fforch,  W  elfh  ;  fourche,  French] 

1.  An  inftxument  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or  more  points  or 
prongs,  ufed  on  many  occafions. 

At  Midfnmmcr  down  with  the  brembles  and  brakes. 

And  after  abroad  with  thy  forks  and  thy  rakes.  Tuff.  Hush. 

The  vicar  firft,  and  after  him  the  crew, 

With  forks  and  ftaves  the  felon  to  purfue, 

Rari  Col]  our  dog.  Dryden’s  Hun's  Prieji. 

I  dine  With  forks  that  have  but  two  prongs.  Swift. 

2.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  point  of  an  arrow; 

The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn  :  make  from  the  fhaft. 

• — Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 

The  region  of  my  heart.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

3.  A  pefint  of  a  fork. 

Several  are  amazed  at  the  wifdom  of  the  ancients  that  re- 
prefented  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forks,  fince  nothing  could 
have  better  explained  its  triple  quality  ol  piercing,  burning, 
and  melting,  Addijon  on  ancient  Medal . 

To  Fork,  v  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  Ihoot  into  blades,  as 
corn  does  out  of  the  ground* 

The 


FOR  ‘  F  O  R 


The  coh\  beginneth  to  fork.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Fo'rkf.d.  adj.  [from fork.]  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts. 
When  he  was  naked  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  f.rkcd 
radifh,  with  ahead  fantaftically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife. 

Shakefpcare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 
Sometimes  we  fee  a  cloud  that’s  dragonifh, 

A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory.  Shakefpcare. 

Come,  fhall  we  go  and  kill  us  venifon? 

And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  W\t\\  forked  heads. 

Have  their  round  haunches  goar’d.  Sbakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

He  would  have  fpoke  ; 

But  hifs  for  hifs  return’d,  with  forked  tongue 

To  forked  tongue.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b .  x. 

Ye  dragons,  whofe  contagious  breath 
Peoples  the  dark  retreats  of  death, 

Change  your  fierce  hilling  into  joyful  fong. 

And  praife  your  maker  with  your  forked  tongue.  Rofcommon. 
Fo'rkedly.  adv.  [from  forked.']  In  a  forked  form. 
Fo'rkedness.  n.f  [from  forked.']  The  quality  of  opening 
into  two  parts. 

Fo'rkhead.  n.f.  [ fork  and  head.]  Point  of  an  arrow. 

It  feizing,  no  way  enter  might ; 

But  back  rebounding,  left  the  forkhead  keen, 

Eftfoons  it  fled  away,  and  might  no  where  be  feen.  Fa.  Qu. 
Fo'rky.  adj.  [from  fork]  Forked  ;  furcated;  opening  into 
two  parts. 

The  fmiling  infant  in  his  hand  {hall  take 
The  ctefted  bafilifk  and  fpeckled  fnake ; 

Pleas’d  the  green  luftre  of  the  feales  furvey. 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  and  pointlefs  fling  fhall  play: 

Pope's  Meffah. 

Forlo're.  [The  preterite  and  participle  of  the  Saxon  popleopan, 
in  Dutch  verloren.]  Deferted  ;  forfook;  forfaken. 

Such  as  Diana  by  the  fandy  fhore 
Of  fwift  Eurotas,  or  on  Cynthus’  green, 

Where  all  the  nymphs  have  her forlore.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

That  wretched  world  he  ’gan  for  to  abhor, 

And  mortal  life  ’gan  loath,  as  thlmgforlcre.  Fairy  Queen. 

Thus  fell  the  trees,  with  noife  the  defarts  roar ; 

The  beafts  their  caves,  the  birds  their  nefts  forelore .  Fairf. 
FORLO'RN.  adj.  [poplopen,  from  pop[eopan,  Saxon;  ver¬ 
ier  en,  Dutch.] 

j.  Deferted;  deftitute;  forfaken;  wretched;  helplefs;  foli- 
tary. 

Make  them  feek  for  that  they  wont  to  fcorn ; 

Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  once  forlorn.  Hubberd’s  Tale. 

Tell  me,  good  Hobinol,  what  gars  thee  greet  l 
What !  hath  fome  wolf  thy  tender  lambs  ytorn  ? 

Or  is  thy  bagpipe  broke,  that  founds  fo  fweet? 

Or  art  thou  of  thy  loved  lafs  forlorne  ?  Spenfer's  Pajlorals. 
In  every  place  was  heard  the  lamentation  of  women  and 
children ;  every  thing  (hewed  the  heavinefs  of  the  time,  and 
feemed  as  altogether  loft  and  forlorn.  Knolles's  Hijlory. 

How  can  I  live  without  thee  !  how  forego 
Thy  fweet  converfe,  and  love  fo  dearly  join’d. 

To  live  again  in  thefe  wild  woods  forlorn!  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 
Their  way 

Lies  through  the  perplex’d  paths  of  this  drear  wood  ; 

The  nodding  horrour  of  whofe  fhady  brows. 

Threats  the  forlorn  and  wand’ring  pafienger.  Milton. 

My  only  ftrength  and  flay  !  forlorn  of  thee, 

Whither  fhall  I  betake  me,  where  fubfift  !  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

Like  a  declining  ftatefman,  left  forlorn 
To  his  friends  pity  and  purfuers  fcorn.  Denham. 

The  good  old  man,  forlorn  of  human  aid. 

For  vengeance  to  his  heav’nly  patron  pray’d.  Dryd.  Iliad. 
Philomel  laments  forlorn.  t  Fenton. 

As  fome  fad  turtle  his  loft  love  deplores, 

Thus,  far  from  Delia,  to  the  winds  I  mourn  ; 

Alike  unheard,  unpity’d,  an  &  forlorn.  Pope's  Autumn. 

2.  Loft;  defperate. 

What  is  become  of  great  Aerates’  fon  ? 

Or  where  hath  he  hung  up  his  mortal  blade, 

That  hath  fo  many  haughty  conquefts  won  ? 

Is  all  his  force  forlorn ,  and  all  his  glory  done  ?  Fairy  Queen. 

3. -  Small ;  defpicable  :  in  a  ludicrous  fenfe. 

He  was  fo  forlorn ,  that  his  dimenfions  to  any  thick  fight 
were  invincible.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Forlo'rn.  n.f.  Aloft,  folitary,  forfaken  man. 

Henry 

Is  of  a  king  become  a  banifh’d  man. 

And  forc’d  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
2.  Forlorn  Flope.  The  foldiers  who  are  fent  firft  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  are  therefore  doomed  to  perifh. 

Criticks  in  plume. 

Who  lolling  on  our  foremoft  benches  fit, 

And  ftill  charge  firft,  the  true  forlorn  of  wit.  Drydcn. 

Forlo'rnness.  n.f.  [from  forlorn.]  Deftitution  ;  mifery  ; 
folitude. 

/Men  difpleafed  God,  and  confequcntly  forfeited  all  right 


to  happinefs ;  even  whilft  they  compleated  the forlornnefs  0/ 
their  condition  by  the  lethargy  of  not  being  fenfible  of  it.  Boyle . 

To  Fo'rlye.  v.  n.  [from  for  and  lye.]  To  lye  acrofs. 

Knit  with  a  golden  baldric,  which  frlay 
Athwart  her  fnowy  breaft,  and  did  divide 

Her  dainty  paps,  which,  like  young  fruit  in  May, 

Now  little  ’gan  to  fwell ;  and  being  ty’d, 

T  hrough  her  thin  weed,  their  places  only  fignify’d.  Fa.  Qu. 

hORM.  n.f.  [ forma ,  Latin;  forme,  French.] 

1.  I  he  external  appearance  of  any  thing;  reprefen tation ; 
fhape. 

Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

■ - Ay,  as  the  glafles  where  they  view  themfelves, 

Which  are  as  ealy  broke  as  they  make forms.  Shakefpcare. 

It  flood  ftill ;  but  I  could  not  difeern  the  foim  thereof.  Job. 
Gold  will  endure  a  vehement  fire,  without  any  change,  and 
after  it  has  been  divided  by  corrofive  liquors  into  invifible 
parts ;  yet  may  prefently  be  precipitated,  fo  as  to  appear  again 
in  its form.  Grew' s  Cofmol.  Sac.  b.  i. 

Matter,  as  wife  logicians  fay. 

Cannot  without  a  form  fubfift  ; 

And  form,  fay  1  as  well  as  they, 

Muft  fail,  if  matter  brings  no  grift.  Swift. 

2.  Being,  as  modified  by  a  particular  fhape. 

When  noble  benefits  fhall  prove 
Not  well  difpos’d,  the  mind  grown  once  corrupt. 

They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIII, 

Here  toils  and  death,  and  death’s  half-brother,  fleep. 

Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  fentry  keep ; 

With  anxious  pleafures  of  a  guilty  mind. 

Deep  frauds  before,  and  open  force  behind.  Dryden's  JEn. 

3.  Particular  model  or  modification. 

He  that  will  look  into  many  parts  of  Afia  and  America, 
will  find  men  reafon  there  perhaps  as  acutely  as  himfelf,  who 
yet  never  heard  of  a  fyllogifm,  nor  can  reduce  any  one  argu¬ 
ment  to  thofe  forms.  Locke. 

It  lengthens  out  every  adt- of  worfhip,  and  produces  more 
lafting  and  permanent  impreflions  in  the  mind,  than  thofe 
which  accompany  any  tranfient  form  of  words  that  are  ut¬ 
tered  in  the  ordinary  method  of  religious  worfhip.  Addifon. 

4.  Beauty  ;  elegance  of  appearance. 

He  hath  no  fornrnor  comelinefs.  If  a.  liii.  T. 

5.  Regularity;  method;  order. 

What  he  fpoke,  though  it  lack’d  form  a  little. 

Was  not  like  madnefs.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

6.  External  appearance  without  the  efTential  qualities;  empty 

fhow. 

Then  thofe  whom  form  of  laws 
Condemn’d  to  die,  when  traitors  judg’d  their  caufe.  Dryden. 
They  were  young  heirs  fent  only  for  form  from  fchools, 
where  they  were  not  fuffered  to  flay  three  months  in  the  year. 

Swift's  EJfay  on  Modern  Education. 

7.  Ceremony ;  external  rites. 

Though  well  we  may  not  pafs  upon  his  life, 

Without  the  form  of  juftice;  yet  our  pow’r 
Shall  do  a  court’fy  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame,  but  not  controul.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 
A  long  table,  and  a  fquare  table,  or  feat  about  the  walls, 
feem  things  of  form ,  but  are  things  of  fubftance ;  for  at  a  long 
table,  a  few  at  the  upper  end,  in  effedt,  fway  all  the  bufinefs  ; 
but  in  the  other  form,  there  is  more  ufe  of  the  counfellors  opi¬ 
nions  that  fit  lower.  Bacon,  EJfay  21. 

That  the  parliaments  of  Ireland  might  want  no  decent  or 
honourable  farm  ufed  in  England,  he  caufed  a  particu¬ 
lar  adt  to  pafs  that.the  lords  of  Ireland  fhould  appear  in  par¬ 
liament  robes.  Davies  in  Ireland. 

Their  general  ufed,  in  all  difpatches  made  by  himfelf,  to 
obferve  all  decency  in  theiryfl  ms.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

How  am  I  to  interpret,  fir,  this  vifit  ? 

Is  it  a  compliment  of  form,  or  love?  A.  Phill.  Dijl.  Moth. 

8.  Stated  method  ;  eftablifhed  pradtice. 

He  who  affirmeth  fpeech  to  be  necefiary  amongft  all  men, 
throughout  the  world,  doth  not  thereby  import  that  all  men 
muft  neceflarily  fpeak  one  kind  of  language  ;  even  fo  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  polity  and  regimen  in  all  churches  may  be  held, 
without  holding  any  one  certain  form  to  be  necefiary  in  them 
all.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f  2. 

Nor  are  conftant  forms  of  prayer  more  likely  to  flat  and 
hinder  the  fpirit  of  prayer  and  devotion,  than  unpremeditated 
and  confufed  variety  to  diftradt  and  lofe  it.  Charles. 

Nor  feek  to  know 

Their  procefs,  or  the  forms  of  law  below.  Dryden's  /En. 

9.  A  long  feat. 

If  a  chair  be  defined  a  feat  for  a  fingle  perfon,  with  a  back 
belonging  to  it,  then  a  ftool  is  a  feat  for  a  fingle  perfon  with¬ 
out  a  back  ;  and  a  form  is  a  feat  for  feveral  perfons,  without 
a  back.  Watts's  Logick. 

I  was  feen  with  her  in  the  manorhoufe,  fitting  with  her 
upon  the  form,  and  taken  following  her  into  the  park.  Shakef. 

10.  Aclafs;  a  rank  of  ftudents. 

It  will  be  necefiary'  to  fee  and  examine  thofe  works  which 
•?  have 
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have  given  fo  great  a  reputation  to  the  mailers  of  the  firft 

form.  Drydeoi s  Dufrejnoyk 

1 1.  The  feat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

Now  for  a  clod-like  hare  in  form  they  peer  j 
Now  holt  and  cudgel.fquirrels  leap  do  move ; 

Now  the  ambitious  lark,  with  mirrour  clear, 

They  catch,  while  he,  fool!  to  himfelf  makes  love*  Sid/i. 

Have  you  obferv’d  a  fitting  hare, 

Lift’ning,  and  fearful  of  the  ftorm 

Of  horns  and  hounds,  clap  back  her  ear, 

Afraid  to  keep  or  leave  her  form.  Prior: 

12.  Form  is  the  eflential,  fpecincal,  or  diftinguifhing  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  of  which  any  thing  is  compofed,  fo  as 
thereby  to  give  it  fuch  a  peculiar  manner  of  exiftence.  Harris. 

In  definitions,  whether  they  be  framed  larger  to  augment, 
or  ftricler  to  abridge  the  number  of  facraments,  we  find  grace 
exprefly  mentioned  as  their  true  eflential  form,  and  elements  as 
the  matter  whereunto  that  form  doth  adjoin  itfelf.  Hooker. 

T  hey  inferred,  if  the  world  were  a  living  creature,  it  had 
a  foul  and  fpirit,  by  which  they  did  not  intend  God,  for  they 
did  admit  of  a  deity  befides,  but  only  the  foul  or  eflential 
form  of  the  univerfe.  Paeon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

i  A  formal  caufe  ;  that  which  gives  eflence. 

To  Form.  v.  a.  [  forrno ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  make  out  of  materials. 

God  formed  man  of  the  duft  of  the  ground.  Gen.  ii.  7. 
She  form' d  the  phantom  of  well-bodied  air*  Pope. 

2.  To  model  to  a  particular  fhape. 

3.  To  modify;  tofeheme;  to  plan. 

Lucretius  taught  him  not  to  form  his  fierce,  to  give  him 
piety  or  valour  for  his  manners.  Dryden  s  JEn.  Dedicat. 

4.  To  arrange ;  to  combine  in  any  particular  manner  :  as,  he 
formed  his  troops. 

5.  To  adjuft  ;  to  fettle. 

Our  differences  with  the  Romar.ifis  are  thus  formed  into  an 
intereft,  and  become  the  defijgn  not  of  Angle  perfonsy  but  of 
corporations  and  fucceflions.  Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  To  contrive;  to  coin. 

The  defeat  of  the  defign  is  the  routing  of  opinions  formed 
for  promoting  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

He  dies  too  foon  ; 

And  fate,  if  poffible,  muft  be  delay’d  : 

The  thought  that  labours  in  my  forming  brain. 

Yet  crude  and  immature,  demands  more  time.  Rowe. 

7.  To  model  by  education  or  inftitution. 

Let  him  to  this  with  eafy  pains  be  brought. 

And  feem  to  labour  when  he  labours  not: 

Thus  form'd  for  fpeed,  he  challenges  the  wind. 

And  leaves  the  Scythian  arrow  far  behind.  Dryd,  Virg.  Geo. 
FORMAL,  adj.  [  formed  French  ;  frontalis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Ceremonious;  folemn ;  precife;  exadt  to  affectation: 

The  juftice. 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin’d. 

With  eyes  fevere,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inftances, 

And  fo  he  plays  his  part.  Shakefpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 

Foronal  in  apparel, 

In  gait  and  countenance  fureiy  like  a  father.  Shakefpeare. 
Ceremonies  efpecially  be  not  to  be  omitted  to  ftrangers  and 
foronal  natures  ;  but  the  exalting  them  above  the  mean  is  not 
only  tedious,  but  doth  diminifh  the  credit  of  him  that  fpeaks. 

Bacon ,  Ejjay  5  3* 

2.  Done  according  to  eflablifhed  rules  and  methods;  not  Irre¬ 
gular;  not  fudden;  not  extemporaneous. 

There  is  not  any  pofitive  law  of  men,  whether  it  be  gene¬ 
ral  or  par:icular,  received  by  foronal  exprefs  confent,  as  in 
councils ;  or  by  fecret  approbation,  as  in  cuftoms  it  cometh  to 
pafs,  but  the  fame  may  be  taken  away,  if  occafion  ferve. 

Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f.  1 4. 
As  there  ar e  formal  and  written  leagues,  refpeefive  to  cer¬ 
tain  enemies ;  lo  there  is  a  natural  and  tacit  confederation 
amongfl  all  men  againfl:  the  common  enemy  of  human  fociety, 
fo  as  there  needs  no  intimation  or  denunciation  of  the  war; 
but  all  thefe  formalities  the  law  of  nature  fupplies,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  pyrates.  Bacon1  s  Holy  War. 

3.  Regular ;  methodical. 

The  formal  ftars  do  travel  fo, 

As  we  their  names  and  courfcs  know  ; 

And  he  that  on  their  changes  looks, 

Would  think  them  govern’d  by  our  books.  Waller . 

4.  External ;  having  the  appearance  but  not  the  effence. 

Of  formal  duty,  make  no  more  thy  boafl ; 

Thou  difobey’ft  where  it  concerns  me  moll.  Dr  yd.  Aureng. 

5.  Depending  upon  eftablifhment  or  cuftom. 

Still  in  conftraint  your  fuffering  fex  remains, 

Or  bound  in  formal  or  in  real  chains.  #  .  *0jA.' 

6.  Having  the  power  of  making  any  thing  what  it  is ;  conffi- 
tuent ;  eflential. 

Of  letters  the  material  part  is  breath  and  voice:  th e  foronal 
is  conftituted  by  the  motions  and  figure  of  the  organs  of  fpeech 
affecting  breath  with  a  peculiar  found,  by  which  each  letter  is 
diferiminated.  Holder  s  Elements  of  Speech. 


Beilarmine  agrees  in  making  the  formal  a£l  of  adoration  to 
be  fubjection  to  a  fuperibr;  but  withal  he  makes  the  mere  ap- 
preheniion  of  excellency  to  include*  the  foronal  reafon  of  it : 
whereas  mere  excellency,  without  fuperiority,  doth  not  ieq,uire 
any  fubjadtion,  but  only  eftimation.  Stillingfeet. 

The  very  life  and  vital  motion,  and  the  foronal  eflence  and 
nature  of  man,  is  wholly  owing  to  the  power  of  God.  Bentl. 

7.  Retaining  its  proper  and  eflential  eharadteriftick. 

Thou  fhou’d.ll  come  like  a  fury  cover’d  with  fnakes, 

Not  like  a  formal  man.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

I  will  not  let  him  ftir, 

’Till  I  have  us’d  th’  approved  means  I  have; 

With  wholfome  fyrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers, 

To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again.  Shakefp.  Coon,  of  Err. 
Formalist.,  n.f.  [formaUfte,  French,  from  form.]  One  who 
pradiifes  external  ceremony ;  one  who  prefers  appearance  to 
reality  ;  one  who  feems  what  he  is  not, 

It  is  a  ridiculous  thing,  and  fit  for  a  fatyr  to  perfons  of 
judgment,  to  fee  what  fhifts  formalijls  have,  and  what 
profpedfives  to  make  fuperficies  to  feem  a  body  that  hath  depth 
and  bulk.  Bacon,  Effay  27. 

A  grave,  ftanch,  fkilfully  managed  face,  fet  upon  a  grafp-. 
ing  afpiring  mind,  having  got  many  a  fly  formalijl  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  primitive  and  fevere  piety.  South's  Sermons, 

Forma'lity.  n.f.  [ formality  French,  from foron.] 

1.  Ceremony;  eflablifhed  mode  of  behaviour. 

The  attire,  which  the  minifter  of  God  i§  by  order  to  ufe 
at  times  of  divine  fervice,  is  but  a  matter  of  mere  forma¬ 
lity ’,  yet  fuch  as  for  comelinefs  fake  hath  hitherto  been  judged 
not  unfieceffary.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  29, 

Formalities  of  extraordinary  zeal  and  piety  are  never  more 
fludied  and  elaborate  than  in  defperate  defigns.  King  Charles. 

Many  a  worthy  man  facrifices  his  peace  to  formalities  of 
compliment  and  good  manners.  L' Ejlrange ,  Fable  184. 

Nor  was  his  attendance  on  divine  offices  a  matter  of  forona- 
lity  and  cuftom,  but  of  confcience.  Atterbury  s  Sermons . 

2.  Solemn  order,  habit,  or  drefs. 

If  men  forfwear  the  deeds  and  bonds  they  uraWj 
Though  fign’d  with  all  formality  of  law; 

And  though  the  figning  and  the  feal  proclaim 
'The  barefac’d  perjury,  and  fix  the  (name.  Dryden' s  Juven. 
The  pretender  would  have  infallibly  landed  in  our  northern 
parts,  and  found  them  all  fat  down  in  their  foronalities ,  as  the 
Gauls  did  the  Roman  fenators.  Swift. 

3.  Eflence  ;  the  quality  by  which  any  thing  is  what  it  is. 

To  fix  on  God  the  f  rmality  of  faculties,  or  affedlions,  is 
the  impofture  of  our  fancies,  and  contradictory  to  his  divi¬ 
nity.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  1 3. 

May  not  a  man  vow  to  A.  and  B.  that  he  will  give  a  hun¬ 
dred  pound  to  an  hofpital  ?  Here  the  vow  is  made  both  to  God 
and  to  A.  and  B.  But  here  A.  and  B.  are  only  witnefies  to 
the  vow ;  but  the  formality  of  the  vow  lies  in  the  promife 
made  to  God.  Stilling feet  s  Def.  of  Dijc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

To  Formalize,  v.  a.  [foronalifer,  French,  from  formal.] 

1.  To  model ;  to  modify.  A  word  not  now  in  ufe. 

The  fame  fpirit  which  anointed  the  blefled  foul  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  Chrift,  doth  fo  formalize,  unite,  and  actuate  his  whole 
race,  as  if  both  he  and  they  were  fo  many  limbs  compadled 
into  one  body.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  56. 

2.  To  affeCl  formality;  to  be  fond  of  ceremony. 

Fo'rmally.  adv.  [from foronal.] 

1.  According  to  eflablifhed  rules,  methods,  ceremonies  or  rites. 

Formally ,  according  to  our  law, 

Depofe  him.  Shakefpeare' s  Richard  II. 

2.  Ceremonioufly  ;  ftifly ;  precifely. 

To  be  ftifr  and  foronal y  referved,  as  if  the  company  did 
not  deferve  our  familiarity,  is  a  downright  challenge  of 
homage.  Collier  on  Pride. 

3.  In  open  appearance  ;  with  vifible  and  apparent  fhow. 

You  and  your  followers  do  ftand  formally  divided  againfl 
the  authorized  guides  of  the  church,  and  the  reft  of  the 
people.  Hooker. 

4.  EfTentially ;  characfteriflically. 

This  power  and  dominion  is  not  adequately  and  formally 
the  image  of  God,  but  only  a  part  of  it.  '  South's  Seronons. 

The  Heathens  and  the  Chriftians  may  agree  in  material 
a£is  of  charity  ;  but  that  which  formally  makes  this  aChriftian 
grace,  is  the  ipring  frorn  which  it  flows.  Sonai'ridge's  Seronons. 
Formation,  n.f.  [formation,  French,  from  for  mo,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  forming  or  generating. 

The  matter  difeharged  forth  of  vulcano’s,  and  other  fpiracles, 
contributes  toth e formation  of  meteors.  IV oodward  s  Nat.  Hift. 

The  folids  are  originally  formed  of  a  fluid,  from  a  fmall 
point,  as  appears  by  the  gradual  formation  of  a  foetus.  Arbuth. 

Complicated  ideas,  growing  up  under  obfervation,  give  not 
the  fame  confufion,  as  if  they  were  all  offered  to  the  mind  at 
once,  without  your  obferving  the  original  and  formation  of 
them.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed. 

The  chorion,  a  thick  membrane  obfeuring  the  foronation, 
the  dam  doth  tear  afunder.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 
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Fo'rmative.  adj.  [from formo,  Latin.]  Having  the  power 
of  giving  form  ;  plaRick. 

As  we  have  eRablifhed  our  aflertion  of  the  feminal  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  kinds  of  animals ;  fo  likewife  we  affirm,  that 
the  meaneft  plant  cannot  be  railed  without  feed/ by  any  for¬ 
mative  power  refuting  in  the  foil.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Fo'rmer.  n.f.  [from  f. rtn. ]  He  that  forms;  maker;  con¬ 
triver  ;  planner. 

The  wonderful  art  and  providence  of  the  contriver  and 
firmer  of  our  bodies,  appears  in  the  multitude  of  intentions 
he  muft  have  in  the  formation  of  feveral  parts  for  feveral 
ufes.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Fo'rmer.  adj.  [from  popma,  Saxon,  firR;  wh cnce.  former,  and 
formof  now  commonly  written  foremojt ,  as  if  derived  from 
before.  Formofl  is  generally  applied  to  place,  rank,  or  degree, 
and  former  only  to  time  ;  for  when  we  fay,  the  laid  rank  of 
the  proceffion  is  like  th t  former,  we  refpeCt  time  rather  than 
place,  and  mean  that  which  we  faw  before,  rather  than  that 
which  had  precedence  in  place  ] 

1.  Before  another  in  time. 

Thy  air, 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  firfi  : 

—  A  third  is  like  the  former.  Shakefpeare' s  .Macbeth. 

2.  Mentioned  before  another. 

A  bad  author  deferves  better  ufage  than  a  bad  critick :  a 
man  maybe  the  former  merely  through  the  misfortune  of  an 
ill  judgment ;  but  he  cannot  be  the  latter  without  both  that 
and  an  ill  temper.  Pope. 

3.  Paft :  as,  this  tvas  tie  cvjlom  in  former  times. 

Fo'rmerly.  adv.  [from  former.}  In  times  paid. 

The  places  mentioned  were  all  of  them  formerly  the  cool 
retirements  of  the  Romans,  where  they  ufed  to  hide  tbem- 
felves  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  during  the  exccffive 
heats  of  their  Summer.  Addfon  on  Italy. 

As  an  animal  degenerates  by  difeafes,  the  animal  falts,  for¬ 
merly  benign,  approach  towards  an  alkaline  nature.  Arbuthnot. 
FORMIDABLE,  adj.  [  formdali  is,  Latin;  formidable,  Fr.} 
Terrible;  dreadful;  tremendous;  terrifick  ;  to  be  feared. 

I  fwell  my  preface  into  a  volume,  and  make  it  formidable , 
when  you  fee  fo  many  pages  behind.  Dryden' s  An.  Dedicat. 
They  feem’d  to  fear  xht  formidable  fight. 

And  roll’d  their  billows  on,  to  fpeed  his  flight.  Dryden. 
Fo'rmidableness.  n. f  [from formidable.} 

1.  The  quality  of  exciting  terror  or  dread. 

2.  The  thing  caufing  dread. 

They  rather  chufe  to  be  fhewed  th  t  fr  mi dablenefs  of  their 
danger,  than,  by  a  blind  embracing  it,  to  perifn  in  it. 

1  Decay  cf  Piety. 

Formidably,  adv.  [from formidable  }  In  a  terrible  manner. 
Behold  !  e’en  to  remoter  fhores, 

A  conquering  navy  proudly  fpread  ; 

The  Britifh  cannon  formidably  roars.  Dryden. 

Fo'Rmless.  adj.  [from  form.}  Shapelefs  ;  without  regularity 
of  form.  v 

All  form  is  forml  fs ,  order  ordcrlefs, 

Save  what  is  oppofite  to  England’s  love.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 
Fo'rmulary.  n.f.  [  formulaire ,  French,  from  formule.}  A 
book  containing  Rated  and  preferibed  models  or  let  forms. 
FO'RMULE.  n.  f.  [ formule,  French ;  formula,  Latin.]  A  fet 
or  preferibed  model. 

To  FO'RNICATE.  v.  a.  from  fornix,  Latin.]  To  commit 
lewdnefs. 

It  is  a  new  way  to  fornicate  at  a  diflance.  Broun  s  Vul.  Err. 
FoRN'iC  a'tioN.  n.  J.  [  fornication,  French  ;  fortiicatio,  Latin.] 

1.  Concubinage  or  commerce  with  an  unmarried  woman. 

Blefs  me !  what  a  fry  of  fornication  is  at  the  door.  Shahef. 
The  law  ought  to  be  RriCt  againft  fornications  and  adulte¬ 
ries  ;  for,  if  there  were  univerfal  liberty,  the  increafe  of  man¬ 
kind  would  be  but  like  that  of  foxes  at  heft.  Graunt. 

z.  In  Scripture,  fometimes  idolatry. 

Thou  didll  truft  in  thine  own  beauty,  and  playedR  the 
harlot,  becaufe  of  thy  renown,  and  pouredft  out  thy  fornica¬ 
tions,  on  everyone  that  pafied  by.  Eze.'c.  xvi.  15. 

Fornica'tor.  n  f.  [ fornicateur ,  French,  from  fornix,  Latin.] 
One  that  has  commerce  with  unmarried  women. 

A  fornicator  or  adulterer  Reals  the  foul  as  well  as  difhonours 
the  body  of  his  neighbour.  ’Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Fornic  a'tREss.  n.f.  [fr  om  frn  <  cat  or.}  A  woman  who  with¬ 
out  marriage  cohabits  with  a  man. 

See  you  the  furnicatrefs  be  remov’d  ; 

Let  her  have  needful  but  not  flaviRi  means.  Shakefpeare. 
ToFORSA'KE.  v.  a.  preter.  forfook ;  part.  paR'.  forfok,  or for- 
faken «  [ verfaeken ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  leave  in  refentment,  negleCt,  or  difiike. 

’  J  was  now  the  time  when  firfl  Saul  God  fofook , 

God  Saul;  the  room  in’s  heart  wild  paffions  took.  Cowley. 

Orefles  comes  in  time 
To  favc  your  honour  :  Pyrrhus  cools  apace; 

Prevent  his  falftiood,  and  forfake  him  firfl : 

I  know  you  hate  him.  A.  Phillips's  Diflreft  Mother. 

Daughter  of  Jove  !  whofe  arms  in  thunder  wield 
TIP  avenging  bolt,  and  fluke  the  dreadful  Ihield, 


Forfook  by  thee,  in  vain  I  fought  thy  aid.  Pope's  Od\ ffey. 

2.  To  leave  ;  to  go  away  from  ;  to  depart  from. 

Unwilling  I  forfook  your  friendly  Rate, 

Commanded  by  the  gods,  ar.d  forc'd  by  fate.  Dryden' s  /. En . 

3.  To  defert ;  to  fail. 

I  ruth,  modeRy,  and  fhame  the  world  forfook ; 

Fraud,  avarice,  and  force  their  places  took.  D  yd.  Ovid. 

When  ev’11  the  flying  fails  were  feen  no  more, 

Forfaken  of  all  fight  fhe  left  the  Riore.  Dryden. 

1  heir  purple  majefly, 

And  all  thofe  outwaid  fhows  which  we  call  greatnefs. 
Languish  and  droop,  fee m  empty  and  forjaken , 

And  draw  the  wond’ring  gazers  eyes  no  mere.  Rowe. 

FoRSa'ke  r.  n.f.  from forjake. J  Deferter;  one  that  forfakes. 

I  hou  did’R  deliver  us  into  the  hands  of  lawlefs  enemies, 
moR  hateful  forfakcr >  of  God.  Apocrypha. 

FcRSc  oth.  aclv.  [poppooc,  Saxon.] 

1.  In  truth ;  certainly;  very  well.  It  is  ufed  almoR  always  in 
an  ironical  or  contemptuous  fenfe. 

WTerefore  doth  Lvfander 
Deny  your  love,  fo  rich  within  his  foul. 

And  tender  me,  forfooth,  affection?  Shakefpeare. 

A  fit  man,  forfooth ,  to  govern  a  realm,  who  had  fo  goodly 
government  in  his  own  efiate.  Hayward. 

Unlearned  perfons  ufe  fuch  letters  as  juflly  exprefs  the 
power  or  found  of  their  fpeech  ;  jet  forfooth ,  we  fay,  w’rite 
not  true  Englifh,  or  true  French.  Holder's  Flem.  of  Speech. 

In  the  EaR- Indies  a  widow,  who  has  any  regard  to  her 
character,  throws  herfelf  into  the  flames  of  her  hufbanu’s 
funeral  pile,  to  Riew,  forfooth ,  that  file  is  faithful  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  her  deceafed  lord.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

She  would  cry  out  murder,  and  difiurb  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  when  John  came  running  down  the  fiairs  to 
enquire  what  the  matter  was,  nothing,  forfeetb,  only  her  maid 
had  ftuck  a  pin  wrong  in  her  gown.  Arbuthn.  Hi/?,  of  J.  Bull. 

Some  quefiion  the  genuinenefs  of  ills  bocD’,  becaufe,  for¬ 
footh,  they  cannot  difeover  in  them  that  fumen  orationis  that 
Cicero  fpeaks  of.  Baker's  Ref ekf  ions  on  Learning. 

2.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  a  word  of  honour  in  addrefs 
to  women.  It  is  probablethat  an  inferior,  being  called,  fnewed 
his  attention  by  anfwering  in  the  word  yes,  forfooth,  which 
in  time  loR  its  true  meaning  ;  and  Infiead  of  a  mere  exclama¬ 
tory  interjection,  was  fuppofed  a  compellation.  It  appears  in 
Shakefpeare  to  have  been  ufed  likewife  to  men. 

Our  old  Englifh  word  forfooth  has  been  changed  for  the 
French  madam.  Guardian. 

To  FORSWE'APv.  v.  a.  pret .frfwore-,  part .forfworn.  [  yo;i- 
ppaejuan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  renounce  upon  oath. 

I  firmly  vow 

Never  to  wooe  her  more;  but  do  forfwear  her. 

As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours, 

That  I  have  fondly  flatter’d  her  withal.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  To  deny  upon  oath. 

And  that  ftlf  chain  about  his  neck, 

Which  he forfwore  moR  monRroufiy  to  have.  Shakefpeare. 

Obferve  the  wretch  who  hath  his  faith  forfook. 

How  clear  his  voice,  and  how  affur’d  his -look  ! 

Like  innocence,  and  as  ferenelybold 

As  truth,  how  loudly  he  forjwears  thy  gold  !  Dryd.  Juven. 

3.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun  :  as,  to  fotfwcar  himfelf ;  to  be 
perjured  ;  to  fwear  fallely. 

'To  leave  my  Julia,  fhall  I  beforfworn  P 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  fhall  I  be  jorfworn? 

To  wrong  my  friend,  fhall  1  be  much  forfworn  ? 

And  ev’n  that  power  which  gave  me  firR  my  oa:h,  • 

Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury.  Shahef  care. 

One  fays,  he  never  fhould  endure  the  fight 
Of  that  forfworn,  that  wrongs  both  land  and  laws.  Daniel. 

I  too  have  fworn,  ev’n  at  the  altar  fworn, 

Eternal  love  and  endlefs  faith  to  Thefeus  ; 

And  yet  am  falle,  forfworn :  the  hallow’d  fhrine, 

1  hat  heard  me  fwear,  is  witnefs  to  my  falfhood.  Smith. 
To  Forswe'ar.  v.  n.  'Fo  fwear  falfely  ;  to  commit  perjury. 
Take  heed  ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand, 

To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 

—  And  that  fame  vengeance  doth  hurl  on  thee. 

For  fa  1  fe  for  five  aring ,  and  for  murder  too.  Shahef  Rich.  III. 
Forswea'rer.  n  J.  [from  forfwear.}  One  who  is  perjured. 
ICR  1  .  n  f.  [fort,  French.]  A  fortified  houle  ;  a  caltle. 

1  hey  ere&ed  a  fort,  which  they  called  the  fort  del' or ;  and 
from  thence  they  bolted  like  beafis  of  the  foreR.  Bacon. 

Now  to  their  frt  they  are  about  to  fend 
lor  the  loud  engines  which  their  ifle  defend.  JValler. 

He  that  views  a  fort  to  take  it. 

Plants  his  artillery  ’gainR  the  weakcR  part.  Denham's  Sophy. 

My  fury  does,  like  je-Aous  forts,  purfue 
With  death,  ev’n  flrangers  W'ho  but  come  to  view.  Dryden. 
Fo'rted.  adj.  [from  fort.}  Furnifhed  or  guarded  by  forts. 
Not  ufed  now. 
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*  Your  defert  fpeaks  loud,  and  I  fhould  wrong 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bofom. 

When  it  deferves  with  chara&ers  of  brafs 
A  forted  refidence,  ’gainft  the  tooth  of  time 
And  rafure  of  oblivion.  Shake f  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

FORTH,  adv.  [popft,  Saxon;  whence  further  and  furthejt.  ] 

1.  Forward  ;  onward  in  time. 

From  that  day fo<th  I  lov'd  that  face  divine; 

From  that  day  forth  I  call  in  careful  mind 

To  feek  her  out.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  9. 

2.  Forward  in  place  or  order. 

Look,  at  trie  fecond  admonition,  and  fo  forth ,  where  they 
fpeak  in  mo  ft  unchriftian  manner.  IV hit  gif te. 

Mad  Bandar us  fteps  forth,  with  vengeance  vow’d 
For  Bitias’  death.  0  Dryden's  Mn. 

3.  Abroad  ;  out  of  doors. 

Uncle,  I  mu  ft  com  t  firth.  Shakcfpeare' s  Othello. 

I  have  no  mind  of  feafting forth  to-night.  Shakcfpeare. 
Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  ftern  daughter? 

Will  fhe  not  forth?.  Shakefpeare. 

\\  hen  Winter  paft,  and  Summer  fcarce  begun, 

Invites  them  forth  to  labour  in  the  fun.  Dryden's  Virg.  JEn. 

4.  Out  away;  beyond  the  boundary  of  anyplace. 

They  will  privily  relieve  their  friends  that  are  forth  ;  they 
will  fend  the  enemy  fecret  advertifements ;  and  they  will  not 
alfo  ftick  to  draw  the  enemy  privily  upon  them.  Sienfer. 
Even  that  funfhine  brew’d  a  ftiow’r  for  him, 

That  wafh’d  his  father’s  fortunes  forth  of  France.  Shakefp. 

5.  Cut  in  to  publick  ftate ;  publickview. 

You  may  let  fo  th  the  fame  with  farmhoufes.  Pcacham. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call’d  you  forth. 

Your  flaming  courage,  and  your  matchlefs  worth, 

To  fierce  contention  gave  a  profp'rous  end.  Wa’ler. 

6.  Throughly;  from  beginning  to  end. 

You,  coufin, 

Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth , 

Do  with  your  injuries  as  feems  you  bell.  Shakefp. 

7.  To  a  certain  degree. 

Hence  we  learn,  how  far  forth  we  may  expeCl  juftification 
and  falvatfon  from  the  fufterings  of  Chrift;  no  further  than 
we  are  wrought  on  by  his  renewing  grace.  Hammond. 

8.  On  to  the  end. 

I  repeated  the  Ave  Maria  :  the  inquifitor  bad  me  fay  firth', 
I  faid  I  was  taught  no  more.  Memoir  in  S.rype. 

Forth,  prop.  Out  of. 

And  here’s  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  ftreets  of  Pomfret.  Shakefpeare. 

Some  forth  their  cabbins  peep, 

And  trembling  afk  what  news,  and  do  hear  fo 
As  jealous  hufbands,  what  they  would  not  know.  Donne. 
Forthco'ming.  adj.  [forth  and  coming.]  Ready  to  appear; 
not  abfeon ding  ;  not  loft. 

Carry  this  mad  knave  to  jail :  I  charge  you  fee  that  he  be 
forthcoming.  Shakef  care's  "1  am  ng  of  the  Shrew. 

We’ll  fee  your  trinkets  here  forthcoming  all.  ehak.  //.  VI. 
Forthi'ssuing.  adj.  [frtb  and  iffiue.]  Coming  out;  coining 
forward  from  a  covert. 

Forthijfuing  thus,  flie  gave  him  firft  to  wield 
A  weighty  axe,  with  trueli  temper  Heel'd, 

And  double  edg’d.  _  Pope’s  Cdyffey ,  b.  r. 

Forthrj'ght.  adv.  [forth  and  right]  Strait  for  wain  ;  with¬ 
out  flexions. 

He  ever  going  fo  juft  with  the  horfe,  either  forthright  or 
turning,  that  it  Teemed  as  he  borrowed  the  horfe’s  body,  fo  he 
lent  the  herfe  his  mind.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  river  not  running  forthright,  but  almoft  continually 
winding,  as  if  the  lower  ftreams  would  return  to  their  fpring, 
or  that  the  river  had  a  delight  to  play  with  itfelf.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 
Arrived  there,  they  palled  in  forthriglot ; 

For  ftill  to  all  the  gate  flood  open  wide.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 
Here’s  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 

Through  forthright s  and  meanders.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempefi. 

Thither  f  rthright  he  rode  to  roufe  the  prey. 

That  fhaded  by  the  fern  in  harbour  lay, 

And  thence  diflodg’d.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

Forthwith,  adv.  [forth  and  with.]  Immediately ;  without 
delay ;  ator.ee;  ft  ran. 

Forthwith  he  runs,  with  feigned  faithful  hafte. 

Unto  his  gueft  ;  who,  after  troublous  fights 
And  dreams,  ’gan  now  to  take  more  found  repaft.  Fa.  Q11. 
Few  things  are  fo  reftrainsd  to  any  one  end  or  purpofe,  that 
the  fame  being  extinCl,  they  Ihould  forthwith  utterly  become 
fruftrate.  Floater,  b.  v.  f.  42. 

Neither  did  the  martial  men  dally  or  profccute  the  fervice 
faintly,  but  did  forth  with  quench  that  fire.  Davies  on  Ireland. 
Forthwith  began  thefe  fury-moving  founds, 

The  notes  of  wrath,  the  mufick  brought  from  hell. 

The  rattling  drums.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

The  winged  heralds,  by  command 
Of  fov’reign  povv’r,  throughout  the  hoft  proclaim 
A  folenm  council  frthwitb  to  be  held 
At  Pandemonium.  Milton's  Paradife  Lcjl,  b.i. 


F  O  R 

In  his  paftage  thither  one  put  into  his  hand  a  note  of  the 
whole  confpiracy,  defiring  him  to  read  it  forthwith,  and  to 
remember  the  giver  of  ir  as  long  as  he  lived.  South's  Sermons. 

Fortieth,  adj.  [prom  forty]  'Fhe  fourth  tenth ;  next  after 
the  thirty-ninth. 

W hat  doth  it  avail 

To  be  the  fortieth  man  in  an  entail  ?  Donne . 

Burnet  lays,  Scotland  is  not  above  a  fortieth  part  in  value 
to  the  reft  of  Britain  ;  and,  with  refpeCt  to  the  profit  that  Eng¬ 
land  gains  from  hence,  not  the  lorty  tboufandth  part.  Swift. 

I  o'rtik iable.  adj.  [from  fortify.]  What  may  be  fortified. 

Fortification.  n.J.  [fortification,  French,  from  fortify.] 

1.  I  he  fcience  of  military  architecture. 

Fortification  is  an  art  fliewing  how  to  fortify  a  place  with 
ramparts,  parapets,  moats,  and  ether  bulwarks  ;  to  the  end 
that  a  fin  all  number  of  men  within  may  be  able  to  defend 
themfelves,  for  a  confiderable  time,  againft  the  afl.iults  of  a 
numerous  army  without;  fo  that  the  enemy,  in  attacking 
them,  muft  of  neceffity  fuffer  great  lofs.  It  is  either  regular 
or  irregular ;  and,  with  refpect  to  time,  may  be  diftinguilhed 
into  durable  and  temporary.  Harris . 

7  he  Phceacians,  tho'  an  unwarlike  nation,  yet  ur.derftood 
the  art  of  fortification.  Notes  on  the  Odyjjey. 

2.  A  place  built  for  ftrength. 

Excellent  devices  were  ufed  to  make  even  their  fports  pro¬ 
fitable;  images,  battles,  and  fortifications  being  then  delivered 
to  their  memory,  which,  after  ftronger  judgments,  might 
difpenfe  fome  advantage.  ~  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Fo'rtifier.  n.  f.  [from  fortify  ] 

1 .  One  who  ereCts  works  for  defence. 

The  fortifier  of  Pendennis  made  his  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
modity  afforded  by  the  ground.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

2.  One  who  fupports  or  fecures;  one  who  upholds. 

He  was  led  forth  by  many  armed  men,  who  often  had  been 
the  fortifiers  of  wickednefs,  to  the  place  of  execution.  Sidney. 

To  F  O'RTIFY.  v.  a.  [  fortifier ,  French.] 

1.  To  ftrengthen  againft  attacks  by  walls  or  works. 

Great  Dunfinane  he  ftrongly  fortifies.  Shakef.  Macbeth. 
He  fortified  the  city  againft  befieging.  Eccluf.  1.  4. 

2.  To  confirm;  to  encourage. 

It  greatly  fortified  her  defires,  to  fee  that  her  mother  had  the 
like  defires.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

3.  lofix;  to  eftiblifh  in  refolution. 

But  in- born  worth  that  fortune  can  controul, 

New-ftrung  and  {lifter  bent  her  fofterfoul: 

The  heroine  affum’d  the  woman’s  place. 

Confirm’d  her  mind,  and  fortify  d  her  face.  Dryden. 

A  young  man,  before  he  leaves  the  fhelter  of  his  father’s 
houfe,  fhould  be  fortified  with  refolution  to  fecure  his  vir¬ 
tues.  ,  Locke. 

Fortila/ce.  n.  f.  [fromfo'  t]  A  little  fort ;  a  blockhoute, 

In  ali  llraights  and  narrow  pafiages  there  fhould  be  fome 
little  for  til  age,  or  wooden  calile  fet,  which  fhould  keep  and 
command  the  ftraight.  Spenjer  on  Ireland. 

FO'R.1  IN.  n  f.  [French.]  A  little  fort  railed  to  defend  a 
camp,  particularly  in  a  liege.  Hanmer . 

Thou  haft  talk’d 

Of  palifadoes,  fortins,  parapets.  Shakef.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Fo'r  titude.  n.f.  [fortitude,  Latin.] 

1.  Courage;  bravery;  magnanimity;  greatnefs  of  mind ;  power 
of  aCting  or  fuffering  well. 

The  king-becoming  graces. 

Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude , 

I  have  no  relifli  of  them.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

The  better  fortitude 
Of  patience,  and  heroick  martyrdom 
Unfung.  Milton's  Faradife  Lofi,  b.  ix. 

Fortitude  is  the  guard  and  fupport  of  the  other  virtues  ;  and 
without  courage,  a  man  will  fcarce  keep  fteady  to  his  duty, 
and  fill  up  the  chara&er  of  a  truly  worthy  man.  Locke. 

2.  Strength  ;  force.  Not  in  ufe. 

He  wrongs  his  fame, 

Defpairing  of  his  own  arm’s  fortitude , 

To  join  with  witches  and  the  help  of  hell !  Shakef.  H.  VI. 

Fo'rtlet.  n.f.  [from  fori.]  A  little  fort. 

Fo'rtnight.  n.J .  [contracted  from  fourteen  nights,  peoppety'ne 
nijhr,  Saxon.  ;t  was  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  northern 
nations  to  count  time  by  nights  :  thus  we  fay,  this  day  f even- 
night.  So  Tacitus ,  Non  dierum  num.rum  ut  nos,  fed  nodiium 
computant .]  1  he  fpace  of  two  weeks. 

hhe  would  give  her  a  lcflon  for  walking  fo  late,  that  fhould 
make  her  keep  within  doors  for  one  fortnight.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Hanging  in  a  deep  well,  fomewhat  above  the  water,  for 
fome  fortnights  fpace,  is  an  excellent  means  of  making  drink 
frefh  and  quick.  Bacons  Natural  Hiftory. 

About  a  fortnight  before  T  had  finifhed  it,  his  majefty’s  de¬ 
claration  for  liberty  of  confcience  came  abroad  Dryden 
He  often  had  it  in  his  head,  but  never,  with  much  appre- 
henfion,  ’till  about  a  fortnight  before.  Swft. 

Fc/rtress.  n.f.  [ forte' efie,  French  ]  A  ftrong  hold;  a  forti¬ 
fied  place ;  a  calile  of  defence. 
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Breaking  forth  like  a  fudden  tempcft,  he  over-ran  all,  break¬ 
ing  clown  all  the  holds  and  fortrejfes.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

The  trump  of  death  founds  in  their  hearing  fhrill ; 

.  Their  weapon,  faith  ;  their  fortrefs  was  the  grave.  Fairfax. 

God  is  our  fortrefs,  in  whofe  conqu’ring  name 
Let  us  refolve  to  fcale  their  flinty  bulwarks.  Sbak.  Hen.  VI. 
There  is  no  fuch  way  to  give  defence  to  abfurd  doctrines, 
as  to  guard  them  round  about  with  legions  of  obfeure  and 
undefined  words  ;  which  yet  makes  thefe  retreats  more  like 
the  dens  of  robbers,  or  holes  of  foxes,  than  the  fortrejfes  of 
fair  warriors.  ,  Locke. 

FORTUITOUS,  adj.  [fortuity  French  ;  fortuitus,  Lat.]  Ac¬ 
cidental;  cafual ;  happening  by  chance. 

A  wonder  then  it  muff  be,  that  there  fhould  be  any  man 
found  fo  ftupid  as  to  perfuade  himfelf  that  this  moft  beautiful 
world  could  be  produced  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

If  cafual  concourfe  did  the  world  compofe. 

And  things  and  aCts  fortuitous  arofe, 

Then  any  thing  might  come  from  any  thing; 

For  how  from  chance  can  conftant  order  fpring.  Blackmcre. 

Fortuitously,  adv.  [from  fortuitous .]  Accidentally;  cafual- 
ly ;  by  chance. 

It  is  partly  evaporated  into  air,  and  partly  diluted  into  wa¬ 
ter,  and  frtuitoufly  fbared  between  all  the  elements.  Rogers. 

Fortuitousness,  n.f  [from fortuitous.]  Accident;  chance; 
hit; 

Fo'rtunate.  adj.  [ fortunatus ,  Latin.]  Lucky;  happy; 
fuccefsful ;  not  fubjeCt  to  mifearriage.  Ufed  of  perfons  or 
actions. 

I  am  moil  fortunate  thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you ; 
you  have  ended  my  bufinefs,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany 
you  home.  Shakefpeare’s  Coriolanus. 

He  figh’d ;  and  could  not  but  their  fate  deplore. 

So  wretched  now,  fo  fortunate  before.  Dryd.  Knight's  Tale. 

No,  there  is  a  neceffity  in  fate 
Why  {till  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate: 

He  keeps  his  object  ever  full  in  fight. 

And  that  afTurance  holds  him  firm  and  right ; 

True,  ’tis  a  narrow  path  that  leads  to  bills,  J 

But  right  before  there  is  no  precipice ;  S- 

Fear  makes  men  look  afide,  and  fo  their  footing  mifs.  Dry.  } 

Fo'rtUNAtely.  adv.  [from  fortunate.]  Happily;  fucceff- 
fully. 

Bright  Eliza  rul’d  Britannia’s  ftate. 

And  boldly  wife,  and  fortunately  great.  Prior. 

Fo'rtunateness.  n.f.  [from fortunate .]  Happinefs;  good 
luck ;  fuccefs. 

O  me,  faid  (he,  whofe  greateft  fortunatenefs  is  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  than  my  filter’s  greateft  unfortunatenefs.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

FO'RTUNE.  n.f.  [  fortuna,  Latin ;  fortune,  French.] 

i.  The  power  fuppofed  to  diflribute  the  lots  of  life  according  to 
her  own  humour. 

Fortune ,  that  arrant  whore, 

Ne’e  r  turns  the  key  to  th’  poor.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

Though  fortune’s  malice  overthrow  my  ft  ate, 

My  mind  exceeds  the  compafs  of  her  wheel.  Shakef.  FI.  VI. 

2. .  The  good  or  ill  that  befals  man. 

Rejoice,  faid  he,  to-day; 

In  you  the  fortune  of  Great  Britain  lies  : 

Among  fo  brave  a  people  you  are  they 
Whom  heav’n  has  chofe  to  fight  for  fuch  a  prize.  Drydcn. 
The  adequate  meaning  of  chance,  as  diltinguifhed  from 
fortune ,  in  that  the  latter  is  underftood  to  befal  only  rational 
agents,  but  chance  to  be  among  inanimate  bodies.  Bentley. 

3.  The  chance  of  life;  means  of  living. 

His  father  dying,  he  was  driven  to  London  to  feek  his 
fortune.  '  Swift. 

4.  Event ;  fucocfs  good  or  bad. 

This  terreftrial  globe  has  been  furrounded  by  the  fortune 
and  boldnefs  of  many  navigators.  Femple. 

No,  he  fhall  eat,  and  die  with  me,  or  live  ; 

Our  equal  crimes  fhall  equal  fortune  give.  Dryd.  Innocence. 

c.  Eftatc ;  pofleflions. 

If  thou  do’ft 

As  this  inftru&s  thee,  thou  do’ft  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fortunes.  Shakejpeare’s  King  Lear. 

That  eyelet's  head  of  thine  was  fir  ft  fram’d  flefh 
To  raile  my  fortunes.  Shakejpeare’s  King  Lear. 

But  tell  me,  Tityrus,  what  heav’nlv  power 
Preferv’d  your  fortunes  in  that  fatal  hour?  Dryd.Virg.  Pa/1. 

The  fate  which  governs  poets,  thought  it  fit 
He  fhould  not  raife  his  fortunes  by  his  wit.  Drydcn. 

He  was  younger  fon  to  a  gentleman  of  a  good  birth,  but 
fmall  fortune.  Swift. 

6.  The  portion  of  a  man  or  woman  :  generally  of  a  woman. 

I  am  thought  forne  beirefs  ricli  in  lands, 

Fled  to  efcapc  a  cruel  guardian’s  hands  ; 

Which  may  produce  a  ftory  worth  the  telling, 

Of  the  next  (parks  that  go  a  fortune  Healing.  Frol,  to  Orphan. 
The  fortune  hunters  have  already  calf  their  eyes  upon  her, 
and  take  care  to  plant  thcmfelves  in  her  view.  Spectator. 


When  mifs  delights  in  her  fpinnet, 

A  fiddler  may  a  fortune  get.  Swift. 

7.  Futurity;  future  events. 

You  who  mens  fortunes  in  their  faces  read, 

1  o  find  out  mine,  look  not,  alas,  on  me: 

But  mark  her  face,  and  all  the  features  heed  ; 

For  only  there  is  writ  my  deftiny.  Cowleys  Mijlrefs : 

ToIo'rtune.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.].  To  befall;  to  fall 
out ;  to  happen  ;  to  come  cafually  to  pafs. 

It  fortuned ,  as  fair  it  then  befell, 

Behind  his  back,  unweeting,  where  he  flood, 

Of  ancient  time  there  was  a  fpringing  well, 
from  which  faft  trickled  forth  a  filver  flood.  Fairy  Queen. 
It  fortuned  the  fame  night  that  a  Chriftian,  ferving  a  Turk 

.•  in  the  camp,  fecretly  gave  the  watchmen  warning'  that  the 
T  urks  prepared  the  next  day  to  give  a  general  aflault.  Knolles. 

I’ll  tell  you  as  we  pafs  along. 

That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned.  Shakefpeare. 

Here  fortun’d  Curl  to  Aide.  Pope’s  Dunciad. 

Fg'RTUNED.  adj.  Supplied  by  fortune. 

Not  th’  imperious  fhew 
Of  the  full  fortun’d  Csfar  ever  fhall 

Be  brook’d  with  me.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

I" c/rtuneeook.  n.f.  [fortune  and  book.]  A  book  coniuitcft 
to  know  fortune  or  future  events. 

Thou  know’ft  a  face,  in  whofe  each  look 
B.auty  lays  ope  love’s  fortunebook  ; 

On  whofe  fair  revolutions  wait 

The  obfequious  motions  of  love’s  fate.  Crafcaw. 

Fortunehu'N'TER.  n.  f.  [fortune  and  hunt,]  A  man  whofe 
employment  is  to  enquire  after  women  with  great  portions  to 
enrich  himfelf  by  marrying  them. 

We  muft,  however,  diftinguifh  between  fertunehunters  and 
fortuneftealers.  Spectator,  N°.  312. 

To  Fo'rtunetell.  v.  n.  [fortune  and  tell.] 

1.  To  pretend  to  the  power  of  revealing  futurity. 

W e  are  fimple  men ;  we  do  not  [mow  what’s  brought  to 
pafs  under  the  profeflion  of  fortunetelling.  Shakefpeare. 

I’ll  conjure  you,  I’ll  frtunetell  you.  Shokejpeare. 

.  The  gypfies  were  to  divide  the  money  got  by  Healing  lin- 
nen,  or  by  JPr  tunetelling.  Walton’s  Angler. 

2.  To  reveal  futurity. 

Here,  while  his  canting  drone-pipe  fcan’d 
The  myftick  figures  of  her  hand. 

He  tipples  palmeftry,  and  dines 

On  all  her  fortunetelling  lines.  Cleaveland. 

Fo'rtuneteller.  n.f.  [fortune  and  teller.]  One  who  cheats 
common  people  by  pretending  to  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 

'i  hey  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac’d  villain, 

A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortuneteller.  Shakefpeare. 

A  Welchman  being  at  a  fefiions-houfe,  and  feeing  the  pri- 
foners  hold  up  hands  at  the  bar,  related  to  fome  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  that  the  judges  were  good  fortunetellers ;  for  if  they 
did  but  look  upon  their  hand,  they  could  certainly  tell  whether 
they  fhould  live  or  die.  Bacon’s  Apophthegms. 

Haft  thou  given  credit  to  vain  predictions  of  men,  to  dreams 
or  fortunetellers ,  or  gone  about  to  know  any  fecret  things  by 
let-'5  Duppa’s  Rules  for  Devotion. 

There  needs  no  more  than  impudence  on  one  fide,  and  a 
fuperftitious  credulity  on  the  other,  to  the  fetting  up  of  a  for¬ 
tuneteller.  L’  Eft  range.  Fable  94. 

Long  ago  a  fortuneteller 

Exactly  faid  what  now  befell  her.  Swift. 

FO'RTY.  adj.  [peopeptig,  Saxon.]  Four  times  ten. 

On  fair  ground  I  could  beat  forty  of  them.  Sbak.  Coriol. 
He  that  upon  levity  quits  his  ftation,  in  hopes  to  be  better, 
’tis  forty  to  one  lofes.  L’ Eftrange. 

FO'RUM.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Any  publick  place. 

The  forum  was  a  publick  place  in  Rome,  where  lawyers 
and  orators  made  their  fpeeches  before  the  proper  judge  in 
matters  of  property,  or  in  criminal  cafes,  to  accufe  or  excufe, 
to  complain  or  defend.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Clofe  to  the  bay  great  Neptune’s  fane  adjoins. 

And  near  a  forum  flank’d  with  marble  fhincs, 

'  Where  the  bold  youth,  the  num’rous  fleets  to  ftore. 

Shape  the  broad  fail,  or  fmooth  the  taper  oar.  Po*e. 

To  Forwarder,  v.  a.  [for  and  wander.]  To  wander  wildly 
and  wearily. 

T  he  better  part  now  of  the  ling’ring  day 
{  hey  travelled  had,  when  as  they  far  efpy’d 
A  weary  wight  forwand’ ring  by  the  way.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

FG'RWARD.  adv.  [ poppeapu,  Saxcn.]  Towards;  to  a  part 
or  place  before ;  onward;  progreflively. 

When  fervent  forrow  flaked  was. 

She  up  arofe,  refolving  him  to  find 

Alive  or  dead,  and  forward  forth  doth  pafs.  Fairy  Queen. 
From  fmaller  things  the  mind  of  the  hearers  may  go  for¬ 
ward  to  the  knowledge  of  greater,  and  climb  up  from  the 
lowcft  to  the  higheft  things.  Hooker ,  b,  v.  f  20. 

He  that  is  ufed  to  go  forward ,  and  findeth  a  flop,  fiftieth  of 
his  own  favour,  and  is  not  the  thing  he  was.  Bacon’s  Ejfays. 

Fo'rward. 
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Fo'rward.  adj.  [from  the  adverb.] 

1.  Warm;  earneft. 

They  would  that  we  fliould  remember  the  poor,  which  I 
alfo  was  forward  to  do.  ( ;af  [  {,  10. 

2.  Ardent;  eager;  hot;  violent. 

You’ll  (till  be  too  forward.  Shakefp.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 

Unfkill’d  to  dart  the  pointed  fear, 

Or  lead  th c  forward  youth  to  noble  war.  Prior. 

3.  Ready  ;  confident  ;  prefumptuous. 

Old  Butes’  form  he  took,  Anchifes’  fquire, 

Now  left  to  rule  Afcanius  by  his  fire ; 

And  thus  falutes  the  boy,  too  forward  for  his  years.  Dryd. 

4.  Not  referved  ;  not  over  modeft. 

’Tis  a  per’lous  boy, 

Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward ,  capable  ; 

He’s  all  the  mother’s  from  the  top  to  toe.  Shakef.  Rich.  III. 

5.  Premature;  early  ripe. 

Short  Summer  lightly  has  a forward  Spring.  Sb.  R.  III. 

6.  Quick;  ready;  hafty. 

The  mind  makes  not  that  benefit  it  fhould  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  receives  from  civil  or  natural  hiftorians,  in  being  too 
forward  or  two  flow  in  making  obfervations  on  the  particular 
fails  recorded  in  them.  Locke. 

Had  they,  who  would  perfuade  us  that  there  are  innate 
principles,  confidered  feparately  the  parts  out  of  which  thef’e 
proportions  are  made,  they  would  not  perhaps  have  been  fo 
forward  to  believe  they  were  innate.  ,  Locke. 

7.  Antecedent ;  anterior  ;  oppofed  to  pofterior. 

Let  us  take  the  inftant  by  the  forward  top  ; 

For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick’ft  decrees 

Th’  inaudible  and  noifelefs  foot  of  time 

Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.  Shakefpeare. 

8.  Not  behindhand  ;  not  inferiour. 

My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 

She  is  i’  th’  rear  o’  our  birth.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tctle. 

To  Fo'rward.  v.  a.  [from  the  adverb.] 

1.  To  haften  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  accelerate  in  growth  or  improve¬ 
ment. 

As  we  houfe  hot  country  plants,  as  lemons,  to  fave  them  ; 
fo  we  may  houfe  our  own  country  plants  to  forward  them, 
and  make  them  come  in  the  cold  feafons.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifl. 

Whenever  I  fliine, 

I  forward  the  grafs  and  I  ripen  the  vine.  Swift. 

7.  To  patronife;  to  advance. 

Forwarder,  n.f.  [from forward!]  He  who  promotes  any 
thing. 

Fo'rwardly.  adv.  [from  the  adje&ive.]  Eagerly;  haftily ; 
quickly. 

The  fudden  and  furprifing  turns  we  ourfelves  have  felt, 
fhould  not  fuffer  us  too  forwardly  to  admit  prefumption.  Atter. 

Forwardness,  n.f  [from forward.} 

1.  Eagernefs  ;  ardour;  readinefs  to  a£f. 

Abfolutely  we  cannot  difcommend,  we  cannot  abfolutely 
approve  either  willingnefs  to  live,  or forwardnefs  to  die.  Hook. 

Is  it  fo  ftrange  a  matter  to  find  a  good  thing  furthered  by  ill 
men  of  a  finifter  intent  and  purpofe,  whofe  forwardnefs  is  not 
therefore  a  bridle  to  fuch  as  favour  the  fame  caufe  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  fincere  meaning.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f.  9. 

If  the  great  ones  were  in  forwardnefs ,  the  people  were  in 
fury,  entertaining  this  airy  phantafm  with  incredible  affection. 

7  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

2.  Quicknefs ;  readinefs. 

He  had  fuch  a  dextrous  proclivity,  as  his  teachers  were* 
fain  to  reftrain  his  forwardnefs ;  to  the  end  that  his  brothers, 
who  were  under  the  fame  training,  might  hold  pace  with 
him.  Wotton. 

3.  Earlinefs  ;  early  ripenefs. 

4.  Confidence  ;  affurance ;  want  of  modefty. 

In  France  it  is  ufual  to  bring  their  children  into  company, 
and  to  cherifh  in  them,  from  their  infancy,  a  kind  of  for- 
wardnefs  and  afiurance.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

Fo'r Wards,  adv.  Straight  before;  progrefiively. 

The  Rhodian  {hip  paffed  through  the  whole  Roman  fleet, 
backwards  and  forwards  feveral  times,  carrying  intelligence 
to  Drepanum.  Arbutbnot  on  Coins. 

FOSSE,  n.f.  [fop,  Latin  ;  fos,  Welch  ]  A  ditch;  a  moat; 
an  intrenchment  thrown  up  by  the  fpade. 

Fo'sset.  See  Faucet. 

Fo'sseway.  n.f.  [foffe  and  way .]  One  of  the  great  Roman 
inroads  through  England,  fo  called  from  the  ditches  on  each 
fide. 

FO'SSIL.- adj.  [foffilis,  Latin ;  foffde ,  French.]  That  which  is 
dug  out  of  the  earth. 

The/#/  {hells  are  many  of  them  of  the  fame  kinds  with 
thofe  that  now  appear  upon  the  neighbouring  {hores ;  and  the 
reft  fuch  as  may  be  prefumed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  fe as.  Woodward's  Natural  Hjlory. 

Foffil  or  rock  fait,  and  fal  gemm,  differ  not  in  natuie  from 
each  other;  nor  from  the  common  fait  of  fait  fprings,  or  that 
of  the  fea,  when  pure.  Woodward  s  Natural  llijlory . 
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it  is  of  a  middle  nature,  between  foffil  and  animal,  being 
produced  from  aiiimal  excrements,  intermixed  with  vegetable 
fairs.  Arbutbnot  on  Aliments. 

Fo'ssil.  n.f.  > 

In  this  globe  are  many  other  bodies,  which,  becaufe  we  dis¬ 
cover  them  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are  called 
by  one  common  name  foffls ;  under  which  are  comprehended 
metals  and  minerals.  Locke . 

Many  kinds  of  foffds  are  very  oddly  and  elegantly  fhaped. 

Bentley's  Sermons : 

By  the  word  foffil,  ufed  as  a  denomination  of  one  of  three 
general  divifions  of  natural  productions,  we  underftand  bodies 
formed  ufually  within  the  earth,  fometimes  on  its  furface,  and 
fometimes  in  waters ;  of  a  plain  and  fimple  ftruCture,  in  which 
there  is  no  vifible  difference  of  parts,  no  diftinCtion  of  veffels 
and  their  contents,  but  every  portion  of  which  is  fimilar  toi 
and  perfect  as  the  whole.  Hill's  Mat.  Mid » 

To  FO'STER.  v.  a.  [  poytpian,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  nurfe  ;  to  feed  ;  to  fupport;  to  train  up. 

Thy  threat’ning  colours  now  wind  up. 

And  tame  the  favage  fpirit  of  wild  war ; 

That,  like  a  lion  fojler'd  up  at  hand. 

It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace.  Shakefp.  King  John: 

Some  fay  that  ravens  fofler  forlorn  children.  Shakefpeare. 

Our  kingdom’s  earth  fliould  not  be  foil’d 
With  that  dear  blood,  which  it  hath  fjlered.  Sbakef.  R.  II. 
That  bafe  wretch, 

Bred  on  alms,  and  fofler' d  with  cold  difties, 

With  feraps  o’  th’  court.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

Fojlering  has  always  been  a  ftronger  alliance  than  blood. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 

No  more  let  Ireland  brag  herharmlefs  nation 
Fofler s  no  venom,  fince  that  Scots  plantation.  Cleaveland » 
The  fon  of  Mulciber, 

Found  in  the  fire,  and  fofler' d  in  the  plains; 

A  fhepherd  and  a  king  at  once  he  reigns.  Dryd.  /. En .  b.  viu 

2.  To  pamper ;  to  encourage. 

A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  foflered  up  in 
blood  by  his  naughty  father.  Sidney ,  b.  iu 

3.  To  cherifh  ;  to  forward. 

Ye  fojlering  breezes,  blow  ; 

Ye  foftening  dews,  ye  tender  fhowers  defeend.  Thomfon » 

Fo'ster  age.  n.f.  [from fofler.]  The  charge  of  nurfing;  aU 
terage. 

Some  orie  adjoining  to  this  lake  had  the  charge  and  foflerage 
of  this  child,  who  being,  perchance,  but  fome  bafe  and  ob- 
feure  creature,  was  caft  from  the  top  of  her  temple  into  the 
lake  adjoining;  and,  as  the  poets  have  feigned,  changed  by 
Venus  into  a  fifti,  all  but  her  face.  Raleigh's  Hi f  cry: 

Fosterbro'ther.  n.f.  [poptep  bpo^ep,  Saxon.]  One  bred 
at  the  fame  pap  ;  one  fed  by  the  fame  nurfe. 

Fosterchi'ld.  n.f.  [  poptep  cilb,  Saxon.]  A  child  nurfed 
by  a  woman  not  the  mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not  the  father. 

The  foflerchildren  do  love  and  are  beloved  of  their  fofter- 
fathers.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

The  goddefs  thus  beguil’d. 

With  pleafant  ftories,  her  falfe  foflerchild.  Addif.  Ov.  Met. 

Fosterda'm.  n.f.  [fofler  and  dam.  J  A  nurfe;  one  that  per¬ 
forms  the  office  of  a  mother  by  giving  food  to  a  young  child. 

There,  by  the  wolf,  were  laid  the  martial  twins: 

Intrepid  on  her  fwelling  dugs  they  hung  ; 

Th z  fojlerdam  loll’d  out  her  fawning  tongue.  Dryden's  /En. 

Fosterea'rth.  n.f.  [fofler  and  earth.]  Earth  by  which  the 
plant  is  nourilhed,  though  it  did  not  grow  at  firft  in  it. 

In  vain,  the  nurfling  grove 
Seems  fair  a  while,  cherifh’d  with  fofler  earth ; 

But  when  the  alien  Cortipoft  is  exhauft. 

Its  native  poverty  again  prevails !  Phillips. 

Fo'sterer.  n.f  [from  fofler.]  A  nurfe;  one  who  gives  food 
in  the  place  of  a  parent. 

In  Ireland  they  put  their  children  to  foferers ;  the  rich  men 
felling,  the  meaner  fort  buying  the  alterage  of  their  children : 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Irifh  foftering  has  always  been  a  ftronger 
alliance  than  blood  ;  and  the  fofterchildren  do  love,  and  are 
beloved  of  their  fofterfathers  and  their  fept,  more  than  of  their 
own  natural  parents  and  kindred.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Fosterfa'ther.  n.f.  [  popreppabep,  Saxon.]  One  who 
gives  food  in  the  place  of  the  father. 

In  Ireland  fofterchildren  do  love  and  are  beloved  of  their 
fofler  fathers,  and  their  fept,  more  than  of  their  own  natural 
parents  and  kindred.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

The  duke  of  Bretagne  having  been  an  hoft  and  a  kind  of 
parent  or  foflerfather  to  the  king,  in  his  tendernefs  of  age  and 
weaknefs  of  fortune,  did  look  for  aid  this  time  from  king 
Henry.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Tyrrheirs,  the  ffler father  of  the  beaft, 

Then  clench’d  a  hatchet  in  his  horny  fift.  Dryden's  AEn. 

Fostermo'thER.  n.f.  [fofler  and  mother.’]  A  nurfe. 

Fosternu'rse.  n.f.  [ffler  and  nurfe.']  This  is  an  improper 
compound,  becaufe  fofler  and  nurfe  fnean  the  fame.]  A 
nurfe. 
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Our  foflernurfe  of  nature  is  repofe, 

The  which  he  lacks.  Shakefpeare^  King  Lear. 

Fo'sterson.  n.f  [ fojicr  and  fan.]  One  fed  and  educated, 
though  not  the  fon  by  nature. 

Mature  in  years,  to  ready  honours  move; 

O  of  celeftial  feed!  O foflerfon  of  Jove!  Dryd.  Virg.  Paft. 
FOUGADE.  n.f.  [French.]  In  the  art  of  war,  a  fort  of  lit¬ 
tle  mine  in  the  manner  of  a  well,  fcarce  more  than  ten  feet 
wide  and  twelve  deep,  dug  under  fome  work  or  fortification, 
and  charged  with  barrels  or  facks  of  gunpowder  to  blow  it 
up,  and  covered  over  with  earth:  Dill. 

Fought.  The  preterite  and  participle  of  fight. 
to'UGHTEN.  [The  paflive  participle  of  fight.  Rarely  ufed.] 
Contefted  ;  difputed  by  arms. 

On  the  fought  en  field 
Michael  and  his  angels,  prevalent 
Encamping,  plac’d  in  guard  their  watches  round 
Cherubick  waving  fires.  Miltoris  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vi. 
FOUL.  adj.  [ fuls ,  Gothick;  pul,  Saxon.] 

1.  Not  clean;  filthy;  dirty;  miry.  Through  molt  of  its  fig- 
nifications  it  is  oppofed  to  fair. 

My  face  is  foul  with  weeping.  Job  xvi.  16. 

It’s  monltrous  labour  when  I  wafh  my  brain, 

And  it  grows  fouler.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

*  He  that  can  travel  in  deep  and  foul  ways,  ought  not  to  fay 
that  he  cannot  walk  in  fair.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons . 

The  ftream  is  foul  with  ftains 
Of  rufhing  torrent's  and  defeending  rains.  Addifon, 

2.  Impure;  polluted;  full  of  filth. 

With  foul  mouth, 

And  in  the  witnefs  of  his  proper  ear, 

To  call  him  villain.  Shakef  Meafure  for  Meafurt, 

Kill  thy  phyfician,  and  the  fee  beftow 
Upon  the foul  difeafe.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Intemperance  and  fenfuality  debafe  mens  minds,  clog  their 
fpirits,  and  make  them  grofs  ffouL  liftlefs  and  unadtive.  Tillotf 

2.  Wicked ;  deteftable ;  abominable. 

Jefus  rebuked  the  foul  fpirit.  ,  Mar.  ix.  25. 

He  hates  foul  leafings  and  vile  flatter y. 

Two  filthy  blots  in  noble  gentery.  Halberd’ s  Tale. 

This  is  the  groffeft  and  molt  irrational  fuppofition,  as  well 
39  the  fouleft  atheifm,  that  can  be  imagined.  Hale, 

Satire  has  always  fhone  among  the  reft. 

And  is  the  boldeft  way,  if  not  the  beft. 

To  tell  men  truly  of  their  foulejl  faults. 

To  laugh  at  their  vain  deeds,  and  vainer  thoughts.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  lawful;  not  according  to  the  eftablifhed  rules. 

By  foul  play  were  we  heav’d  thence, 

But  bleffedly  help’d  hither.  Shakefpeare’:  T mpejt, 

5.  Hateful ;  ugly ;  loathfome. 

Th’  other  half  did  woman’s  fhape  retain, 

Moft  loathfom,  filthy,  foul,  and  full  of  vile  difdain.  F. 

Haft  thou  forgot 

The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who  with  age  and  envy 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Tempefi, 

Foul  fights  do  rather  difpleafe,  in  that  they  excite  the  me¬ 
mory  of  foid  things  than  in  the  immediate  objedts  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  pictures,  thofe  foul  fights  do  not  much  offend.  Bacon, 

6.  Difgraceful  3  fhameful. 

Too  well  I  fee  and  rue  the  dire  event. 

That  with  fad  overthrow  and _/fl»/defe at 
Hath  loft' us  heav’n.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  i. 

Who  firftfeduc’d  them  to  that yea/  revolt  ?  Milt.  P.  Lojl. 
Reafon  half  extindt, 

Or  impotent,  or  elfe  approving,  fees 
The  foul  diforder.  Thomfon’s  Spring. 

■7.  Coarfe ;  grofs. 

You  will  have  no  notion  of  delicacies,  if  you  table  with 
them  :  they  are  all  for  rank  and  foul  feeding,  and  fpoil  the  beft 
provifions  in  cooking.  Felton  on  the  Clajfcks. 

S.  Full  of  grofs  humours,  or  bad  matter;  wanting  purgation 
or  mundification. 

You  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom, 

How  foul  it  is;  what  rank  difeafes  grow, 

And  with  what  danger  near  the  heart  of  it.  Shakef.  H.  IV. 
g.  Not  bright;  not  ferene. 

Who’s  there  befides fiul  weather? 

One  minded  like  the  weather,  moft  inquietly.  Sh.  K.  Lear. 

Be  fair  or  foul ,  or  rain  or  fhine. 

The  joys  I  have  profefs’d,  in  fpite  of  fate  are  mine.  Dryd. 

10.  With  rough  force ;  with  unfeafonahle  violence. 

So  in  this  throng  bright  Sachariffa  far’d, 

Opprefs’d  by  thofe  who  ftrove  to  be  her  guard : 

As  (hips,  though  never  fo  obfequious,  fall 
Foul  in  a  tempeft  on  their  admiral.  JValler. 

In  his  fallies  their  men  might  fall  foul  of  each  other.  Clarend. 
The  great  art  of  the  devil,  and  the  principal  deceit  of  the 
heart,  is  to  keep  fair  with  God  himfelf,  while  men  fall  foul 
upon  his  laws.  South’s  Sermons. 

11.  [Among  feamen.]  Entangled:  as,  ?  rope  is  foul  of  the 
anchor. 


To  Foul.  v.  a.  [  pulan,  Saxon.]  To  daub.;  tobemire;  to 
make  filthy;  to  dirty. 

Sweep  and  cleanfe  your  walks  from  autumnal  leaves,  left 
the  worms  draw  them  into  their  holes,  and  foul  your  gardens. 

Evelyn’s  Kalendar. 

While  Traulus  all  his  ordure  fcatters, 

To  foul  the  man  he  chiefly  flatters.  Swift. 

She  fouls  a  fmock  more  in  one  hour  than  the  kitchen-maid 
doth  in  a  week.  Swift’s  DircSlions  to  Servants. 

Fo'ulfaced.  adj.  [foul  and  faced.]  Having  an  ugly  or  hate¬ 
ful  vifage. 

If  black  fcandal,  or  foulfac’d  reproach. 

Attend  the  fequel  of  your  impofition, 

Your  mere  enforcement  fhall  acquittance  me 

From  all  the  impure  blots  and  ftains  thereof.  Shakef.  R ■  HI. 

Fo'ully.  adv.  [  from  foul.  ]  Filthily;  naftily  ;  odioufly  j 
hatefully;  fcandalouflv  ;  difgracefully  ;  Ihamefully. 

We  in  the  world’s  wide  mouth 
Live  fcandaliz’d,  and  foully  fpoken  of.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
The  letter  to  the  protestor  was  gilded  over  with  many 
fmooth  words;  but  the  other  two  did  fully  and  foully  it  t  forth 
his  obftinacy,  avarice  and  ambition.  Hayward. 

O  brother,  brother!  Filbert  ftill  is  true; 

I  foully  wrong’d  him :  do,  forgive  me,  do.  Gay. 

Foulmou'thed.  adj.  [foul  and  mouth.']  Scurrilous;  habi¬ 
tuated  to  the  ufe  of  opprobrious  terms  and  epithets. 

My  lord,  he  fpeaks  moft  vilely  of  you,  like  a  foulmcuth’d 
man  as  he  is,  and  faid  he  would  cudgel  you.  Shak.  H.  IV; 

It  was  allowed  by  every  body,  that  fo  foulmouthed  a  witnefs 
never  appeared  in  any  caufe.  Addifon. 

My  reputation  is  too  well  eftablifhed  in  the  world  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  hurt  from  fuch  a foulmouthed  fcoundrel  as  he.  Arbuth. 

Now  flinging  fhrill,  and  fcolding  oft  between, 

Scolds  anfwer  foulmouth’d  fcolds;  bad  neighbourhood  I 
ween.  Swift. 

Fo'ulness.  n.f.  [from foul.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  foul ;  filthinefs ;  naftinefs. 

The  ancients  were  wont  to  make  garments  that  were  not 
deftroyed  but  purified  by  fire  ;  and  whereas  the  fpots  or  foul - 
nefs  of  other  cloaths  are  wafhed  out,  in  thefe  they  were  ufually 
burnt  away.  Wilkins’s  Math.  Magic. 

2.  Pollution;  impurity. 

It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  ftulnefs , 

No  unchafte  adtion,  or  difhonour’d  ftep. 

That  hath  depriv’d  me  of  your  grace  and  favour.  Shakefp : 
There  is  not  fo  chafte  a  nation  as  this,  nor  fo  free  from  all 
pollution  or  foulnefs  :  it  is  the  virgin  of  the  world.  Bacon: 

3.  Hatefulnefs;  atrocioufnefs. 

He  by  an  affedtion  fprung  up  from  exceflive  beauty,  fhould 
not  delight  in  horribl ofoulnefs.  Sidney. 

Conful,  you  are  too  mild : 

The foulnefs  of  fome  fadts  takes  thence  all  mercy: 

Report  it  to  the  fenate.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  CatiTme. 

It  is  the  wickednefs  of  a  whole  life,  difehargino;  all  its  filth 
and  foidnefs  into  this  one  quality,  as  into  a  great  fink  or  com¬ 
mon  fhore.  South’s  Sermons. 

4.  Uglinefs ;  deformity. 

He’s  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulncfs,  and  fhe’ll  fall  in  love 
with  my  anger.  Shakefpeare  s  As  you  like  it. 

The  fury  laid  afide 

Her  looks  and  limbs,  and  with  new  methods  tried 
T  he  foulnefs  of  th’  infernal  form  to  hide.  Dryden’ s  AEn. 

5.  Difhonefty  ;  want  of  candour. 

Piety  is  oppofed  to  hypocrify  and  infincerity,  and  all  falfe- 
nefs  or  foulnfs  of  intentions;  efpecially  to  that  perfonated 
devotion,  under  which  any  kind  of  impiety  is  wont  to  be  dif- 
guifed.  Flammond’s  Fundamentals. 

Found.  The  preterite  and  participle  paflive  of  find. 

I  am  fought  of  them  that  afked  not  forme:  I  am  found  of 
them  that  fought  me  not.  JJ\  lxv.  1 . 

To  FOUND,  v.  a.  [  fundare ,  Latin  ;  fonder ,  French.] 

1. - To  lay  the  bafis  of  any  building. 

It  fell  not;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.  Math.  vii. 
He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  feas,  and  eftablifhed  it  upon  the 
floods.  Pf  xxiv.  2. 

2.  To  build  ;  to  raife. 

Thefe  tunes  of  reafon  are  Amphion’s  lyre, 

Wherewith  lie  did  the  Theban  cit y  found.  Davies. 

They  Gabian  walls,  and  ftrong  Fidenae  rear, 

Nomentum,  Bola  with  Pometia  'found , 

And  raife  Colatian  tow’rs  on  rocky  ground.  Dryden’ s  AEn. 

3.  To  eftablifh  ;  to  eredh 

This  alfo  fhall  they  gain  by  their  delay 
In  the  wide  wildernefs ;  there  they  fhall  found 
Their  government,  and  their  great  fenate  chufe, 

Through  the  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  laws  ordain’d.  Milt. 
He  founding  a  library,  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the 
kings  and  prophets.  •  2  Mac.  ii.  13. 

4.  'Fo  give  birth  or  original  to :  as,  he  funded  an  art ;  he 
founded  a  family. 

5.  To  raife  upon,  as  on  a  principle  or  ground. 

Though  fome  have  made  ufe  of  the  opinion  of  fome 

fchoolmen, 
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fchoolmen,  that  dominion  is  found'd  in  grace;  yet  as  that  Is 
but  an  opinion,  fowere  it  admitted  as  the  moll  certain  truth 
it  could  never  warrant  any  fuch  fanguinary  method, 

Decay  of  Piety. 

A  right  to  the  ufe  of  the  creatures  is  founded  originally  in 
the  right  a  man  has  to  fubfift.  a  L'cke. 

Power,  founded  on  contract,  can  defeend  only  to  him  who 
has  right  by  that  contra#.  Locke. 

The  reputation  of  the  Iliad  they  found  upon  the  ignorance 

of  his  times.  Pcpe's  Preface  to  the  Iliad . 

6.  To  fix  firm. 

Fleance  is  efcap’d. 

— Then  comes  my  fit  again  :  I  had  elfe  been  perfe#. 

Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock.  Sbakef  Macbeth . 

To  Found,  v.  a.  [ fundere ,  Latin;  fondre ,  French.]  To  form 
by  melting  and  pouring  into  moulds ;  to  cart. 

Found  action,  n.  f  \_fondation ,  French.] 

1.  The  bafts  or  lower  parts  of  an  edifice. 

T  he  ftatelinefs  of  houfes,  the  goodlinefs  of  trees,  when  we 
behold  them,  delighteth  the  eye ;  but  that  foundatioti  which 
beareth  up  the  one,  that  root  which  miniftreth  unto  the  other 
nourifhment  and  life,  is  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth  concealed. 

Hooker ,  b.i.fi  i» 

That  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  fiat, 

To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation, 

I  o  bury  all.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

O  Jove,  I  think, 

Foundations  fly  the  wretched  ;  fuch,  I  mean, 

Where  they  fliould  be  reliev’d.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

I  draw  a  line  along  the  fhore ; 

I  lay  the  deep foundations  of  a  wall, 

And  Enos,  nam’d  from  me,  the  city  call.  Dryderis  JEn. 

2.  The  a#  of  fixing  the  bafis. 

Ne'er  to  thefe  chambers  where  the  mighty  reft, 

Since  their  foundation ,  came  a  nobler  gueft.  Tickel. 

3.  The  principles  or  ground  on  which  any  notion  is  raifed. 

If  we  give  way  to  our  paflions,  we  do  but  gratify  ourfelves 
for  the  prefent,  in  order  to  our  future  difquiet ;  but  if  we  refill: 
and  conquer  them,  we  lay  th z  foundation  of  perpetual  peace  in 
our  minds.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  6. 

That  fhe  fhould  be  fubje#  to  her  hufband,  the  laws  of  man¬ 
kind  and  cuftoms  of  nations  have  ordered  it  fo ;  and  there  is 
a  foundation  in  nature  for  it.  Locke. 

4.  Original;  rife. 

Throughout  the  world,  even  from  the  firft  foundation  there¬ 
of,  all  men  have  either  been  taken  as  lords  or  lawful  kings  in 
their  own  houfes.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f  10. 

5-.  A  revenue  fettled  and  eftablifhed  for  any  purpofe,  particularly 
charity. 

He  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  fchool  on  a  foun¬ 
dation.  Swift. 

6.  Eftablifhment ;  fettlement. 

Founder,  n.  f.  [from  found.\ 

1.  A  builder;  one  who  raifes  an  edifice;  one  who  prefides  at 
the  ere#ion  of  a  city. 

Of  famous  cities  we  the  founders  know  ; 

But  rivers,  old  as  feas  to  which  they  go, 

Are  nature’s  bounty  :  ’tis  of  more  renown 

To  make  a  river  than  to  build  a  town.  Waller. 

Nor  was  Proenefte’s  founder  wanting  there, 

Whom  fame  reports  the  fon  of  Mulciber ; 

Found  in  the  fire,  and  fofter’d  in  the  plains  ; 

A  fhepherd  and  a  king  at  once  he  reigns.  Dryden’ s  JEn. 

t.  One  who  eftablifhes  a  revenue  for  any  purpofe. 

The  wanting  orphans  faw  with  wat’ry  eyes 
Their  founders  charity  in  the  dull  laid  low.  Dryden. 

This-hath  been  experimentally  proved  beyond  contradic¬ 
tion,  by  the  honourable  founder  of  this  le#ure  in  his  treatife 
of  the  air.  Bentley. 

3.  One  from  whom  any  thing  has  its  original  or  beginning. 

And  the  rude  notions  of  pedantick  fchools 
Blafpheme  the  facred  founder  of  our  rules.  Rfcommon. 

When  Jove,  who  faw  from  high,  with  juft  difdain, 

The  dead  infpir'd  with  vital  breath  again. 

Struck  to  the  center  with  his  flaming  dart 
Th’  unhappy  founder  of  the  godlike  art.  Dryden’ s  /. En . 

King  James  I.  the  funder  of  the  Stuart  race,  had  he  not 
confined  all  his  views  to  the  peace  of  his  own  reign,  his  fon 
had  not  been  involved  in  fuch  fatal  troubles.  Addif.  Freehold. 

Nor  can  the  fkilful  herald  trace 
The  funder  of  thy  ancient  race.  Swift . 

4.  [ Fondeur ,  French.]  A  carter;  one  who  forms  figures  by 
carting  melted  matter  into  moulds. 

Founders  add  a  little  antimony  to  their  hell-metal,  to  make 
it  more  fonorous ;  and  fo  pewterers  to  their  pewter,  to  make 
it  found  more  clear  like  filver.  Grew’ s  Mufceum. 

ToFo'under.  v.  a  [ fondre ,  French.]  To  caufe  fuch  a  fore* 
nefs  and  tendernefs  in  a  horfe’s  foot,  that  he  is  unable  to  fet  it 
to  the  ground. 

Phoebus’  fteeds  are  founder’d , 

Or  night  kept  chain’d  below.  Shakefpeare  s  Tempejl . 
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I  have  foundered  nine  fcore  and  odd  ports;  and  here,  travel* 
tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  immacuhite  valour* 
taken  Sir  John  Colevile  of  the  Dale,  a  moil  furious  knight: 
but  what  of  that?  he  faw  me  and  yielded.  Shake/.  Henry  IV. 

1  by  kkvimbWn'y  funder  d  jade  can  trot  as  high 
As  any  other  Pegafus  can  fly  ;  ■ 

So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud, 

Than  all  the  fwift-finn’d  racers  of  the  flood. 

Brutes  find  out  where  their  talents  lie  : 

A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly  ; 

A  founder’d  horfe  will  oft  debate. 

Before  he  tries  a  five-barr’d  gate.  Swif. 

If  you  find  a  gentleman  fond  of  your  hotfe,  perfuade  youf 
mailer  to  fell  him,  becauie  lie  is  vicious,  and  foundered  into 
the  bargain.  Swift’s  Directions  to  the  Groom. 

Men  of  diferetion,  whom  people  in  power  may  with  little 
ceremony  load  as  heavy  as  they  pleaie,  drive  them  through  the 
hardeft  and  deepeft  roads,  without  danger  of  foundering  or 
breaking  their  backs,  and  will  be  fure  to  find  them  neither 
refty  nor  vicious.  Swift. 

To  fo  under,  v.  n.  [from  find,  French,  the  bottom.] 

1.  To  fink  to  the  bottom. 

New  fhips,  built  at  thofe  rates,  have  been  ready  to  founder 
in  the  feas  with  every  extraordinary  ltorm.  Raleigh’s  Ejjays. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  mifearry. 

In  this  point 

All  his  tucks  funder and  he  brings  his  phyfick 

After  his  patient’s  death.  S  akcjpeare’s  Henry  V III. 

Fo'undery.  n.J.  [  fonderi ,  Fr.  from  found. J  A  place  where 
figures  are  formed  of  melted  metaf;  a  cartinghoule. 

Fo'undling.  n.J.  [from  fund  ot  find ]  t\  child  expofed  to 
chance;  a  child  found  without  any  parent  or  owner 

We,  like  baftards,  are  laid  abroad,  even  as  foundlings,  to 
be  trained  up  by  grief  and  forrow.  Sidney . 

I  pafs  the  foundling  by,  a  race  unknown, 

At  doors  expos’d,  whom  matrons  make  their  own, 

And  into  noble  families  advance 

A  namelefs  iffue  ;  the  blind  work  of  chance.  DryS  Juven. 
I  (hall  mention  a  piece  of  charity  which  is  praeftifed  by  mofl 
of  the  nations  about  us  :  I  mean  a  provifion  for  fondlings,  or 
for  thofe  children  who,  for  want  of  fuch  a  provifion,  are  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  barbarity  of  cruel  and  unnatural  parents.  Addif  n. 

The  goddefs  long  had  mark’d  the  child’s  diftrefs. 

And  long  had  fought  his  fuff ’rings  to  redrefs  ; 

She  prays  the  gods  to  take  the  foundlings  part,  "  * 

To  teach  his  hands  fome  beneficial  art 
,  Practis’d  in  ftreets.  Gay’s  Trivia , 

Foundress,  n.  f  \f com  funder .] 

1.  A  woman  that  founds,  builds,  eftablilhes,  or  begins  any 
thing. 

2.  A  woman  that  eftablilhes  any  charitable  revenue. 

For  of  their  order  fhe  was  patronefs, 

Albe  Chariffa  was  .their  chieitft.  foundrefs.  Fairy  Ffueen,  b.  i. 

For  zeal  like  her’s,  her  fervants  were  to  fhow  ; 

She  was  the  firft,  where  need  requir’d  to  go ;  C 

Herfelf  the  foundrefs ,  and  attendant  too.  Dryden.  3 

FOUNT.  1 

FO'UNTAIN.  J  n' f’  [fons*  Latin  ■,  fontaine ,  French.] 


1.  A  well;  a  fpring. 

He  fet  before  him  fpread 
A  table  of  celeftial  food  divine, 

Ambrofial  fruits,  fetcht  from  the  tree  of  life; 

And  from  the  fount  of  life  ambrofial  drink.  Milt .  Par.  Reg 9 

2.  A  fmall  bafon  of  fpringing  water. 

Proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  fee  each  grain  of  gravel.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIII. 

Can  a  man  drink  better  from  the  f  untain  when  it  is  finely 
paved  with  marble,  than  when  it  fwells  over  the  green  turf? 

Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy • 
Narciffus  on  the  graffy  verdure  lies;  y 

But  whilft  within  the  cryftal  fount  he  tries  > 

To  quench  his  heat,  he  feels  new  heat  arife.  Addifon.  J 

3.  A  jet ;  a  fpout  of  water. 

Fountains  I  intend  to  he  of  two  natures:  the  one  that 
fprinkleth  or  fpouteth  water  ;  the  other  a  fair  receipt  of  water, 
without  fifh,  or  flime,  or  mud.  Bacon,  Effay  47. 

4.  The  head  or  firft  fpring  of  a  river. 

All  a#ions  of  your  grace  are  of  a  piece,  as  waters  keep 
the  tenor  of  their  fountains :  your  compaflion  is  general,  and 
has  the  fame  efte#  as  well  on  enemies  as  friends.  Dryden. 

5.  Original;  firft  principle  ;  firft  caufe. 

Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all  goodnefs.  Comm .  Prayer. 
You  may  reduce  many  thoufand  bodies  to  thefe  few  general 
figures,  as  unto  their  principal  heads  and  fountains.  Peacham . 

This  one  city  may  well  be  reckoned  not  only  the  feat  of 
trade  and  commerce,  not  only  the  fountain  of  habits  and 
fafhions,  and  good  breeding,  but  of  morally  good  or  bad 
manners  to  all  England.  Spfatt’s  Sermons. 

Fo'untainless.  adj.  [from  fountain.]  Without  a  fountain  ; 
without  a  fpring. 

3  So 
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So  large 

The  profpeft  was,  that  here  and  there  was  room 

For  barren  defert  fountainlefs  and  dry.  Milton's  Par  ad.  Reg 

Fo'untful.  adj.  [  fount  and  full.]  Full  of  fprings. 

But  when  the  fountful  Ida’s  top  they  fcal’d  with  utmoft 
hafte, 

All  fell  upon  the  high- hdir'd  oaks.  Chapman's  Iliads. 

To  Foupe.  v.  a.  To  drive  with  fudden  impetuofity.  A  word 
but  of  ufe. 

We  pronounefe,  by  the  confeflion  of  ftrangers,  as  fmoothly 
and  moderately  as  any  of  the  northern  nations,  who  foupe 
their  words  out  of  the  throat  with  fat  and  full  fpirits.  Camden. 

FOUR,  adj  [  peopej-i,  Saxon.]  Twice  two. 

Juft  as  I  wilh’d,  the  lots  were  caft  on  four  ; 

Myfclf  the  fifth.  Pope's  Odyffey ,  b.  ix. 

FOURBE.  n.f.  [French.]  A  cheat;  a  tricking  fellow.  Not 
in  ufe. 

Jove’s  envoy,  through  the  air, 

Brings  difmal  tydings  ;  as  if  fuch  low  care 
Could  reach  their  thoughts,  or  their  repofe  difturb  ! 

Thou  art  a  falfe  impoftor,  and  a  fourbe.  Denham. 

Fourfo'ld.  adj  [four  and  fold.]  Four  times  told. 

He  fhall  reftore  the  lamb  fourfold,  becaufe  he  had  no  pity. 

2  Sa.  xii.  6. 

Fou  rfo'oted.  adj.  [four  and  foot.]  Quadruped;  having 
twice  two  feet. 

Augur  Aftylos,  whofe  art  in  vain  1 

From  fight  difluaded  the  fourfooted  train,  > 

Now  beat  the  hoof  wfth  Neflus  on  the  plain.  Dryden.  j 

Foursco're.  adj.  [ four  andj core.] 

I.  Four  times  twenty  ;  eighty. 

When  they  were  out  of  reach,  they  turned  and  crofted  the 
ocean  to  Spain,  having  loft  fourfeore  of  their  fhips,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  men.  Bacon's  IVar  -with  Spain. 

The  Chiots  were  firft  a  free  people,  being  a  common¬ 
wealth,  maintaining  a  navy  of  fourfeore  fhips.  Sandys. 

The  Liturgy  had,  by  the  practice  of  near  fourfeore  years, 
obtained  great  veneration  from  all  fober  Proteftants.  Clarend. 

1.  It  is  ufed  elliptically  for  fourfeore  years  in  numbering  the 
age  of  man. 

At  feventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  feek ; 

But  at  fourfeore  it  is  too  late  a  week.  Shak.  As  you  like  it. 
Some  few  might  be  of  ufe  in  council  upon  great  occafions, 
’till  after  threefcore  and  ten  ;  and  the  two  late  minifters  in 
Spain  were  fo  ’till  fourfeore.  *  Temple. 

Foursquare,  adj.  [furan&fquare.]  Quadrangular;  having 
four  tides  and  angles  equal. 

The  temple  of  Bel  was  invironed  with  a  wall  carried  fur- 
fquare ,  of  great  height  and  beauty ;  and  on  each  fquare  cer¬ 
tain  brazen  gates  curioufly  engraven.  Raleigh's  Hiflory. 

Fourteen,  adj.  [peopejvtyn,  Saxon.]  Four  and  ten;  twice 
feven. 

She  fays  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  fcore  for  fheer  ale. 

Shakefpeare' s  Taming  of  the  Sir  ew. 

Fourteenth,  adj.  [from  fourteen.]  The  ordinal  of  fourteen ; 
the  fourth  after  the  tenth. 

I  have  not  found  any  that  fee  the  ninth  day,  few  before  the 
twelfth,  and  the  eyes  of  fome  not  open  before  the  fourteenth 
day.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  iii.  c.  26. 

Fourth,  adj.  [from four.]  The  ordinal  of  four;  the  firft 
after  the  third. 

A  third  is  like  the  former  :  filthy  hags  ! 

Why  do  you  fliew  me  this  ?  A  fourth  ?  ftart  eye  ! 

What !  will  the  line  ftretch  out  to  th’  crack  of  doom?  Shak. 

Fo'urthly .  adv.  [from  fourth.]  In  the  fourth  place. 

Fourthly ,  plants  have  their  feed  and  leminal  parts  uppermoft, 
and  living  creatures  have  them  lowermoft.  Bacon's  Nat.  FUJI. 

Fourwhe'eled.  adj.  [four  zn&wbeel.]  Running  upon  twice 
two  wheels. 

Scarce  twenty  fourwheel'd  cars,  compaft  and  ftrong. 

The  mafly  load  could  bear,  and  roll  along.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

Fo'utra.  n.  f.  [from  foutre ,  French.]  A  fig  ;  a  fcofF;  an  aft 
of  contempt. 

A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  bafe.  Shak.  H.  IV. 

FOWL.  n.f.  [pugel,  puhl,  Saxon  ;  vogel,  Dutch.]  A  winged 
animal ;  a  bird.  It  is  colloquially  ufed  of  edible  birds,  but  in 
books  of  all  the  feathered  tribes. 

The  beafts,  the  fifties,  and  the  winged  fowls , 

Are  their  males  fubjefts,  and  at  their  controuls.  Shakefp. 
Lucullus  entertained  Pompey  in  a  magnificent  houfe:  Pom- 
pey  faid,  this  is  a  marvellous  houfe  for  the  Summer;  but  me- 
thinks  very  cold  for  Winter.  Lucullus  anfwered,  do  you  not 
think  me  as  wife  as  divers  fowls ,  to  change  my  habitation  in 
the  Winter  feafon.  Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

This  mighty  breath 

Inftrufts  the  fowls  of  heaven.  Thomfon's  Spring. 

To  Fowl.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  kill  birds  for  food  or 
game. 

Fo'wler.  n.f.  [from fowl.]  A  fportfman  who  purfues  birds. 

The  fowler ,  warn’d 

By  thofe  good  omens,  with  fwift  early  fteps 

Treads  the  crimp  earth,  ranging  through  fields  and  glades, 

Oftenfive  to  the  birds.  Phillips. . 


.  With  ftaught’iing  guns  th’  unweary’d fowler  roves, 

,  When  frofts  have  whiten’d  all  the  naked  groves.  Pope. 

Fo'wLiNGriECF..  n.f  [fowl  and  piece.]  A  gun  for  birds. 

’Tis  neceflary  that  the  countryman  be  provided  with  a  good 
fowling! iccc,  to  deftroy  and  fcare  them  away.  Mortimer. 

FOX.  n.  J  [  pox,  Saxon;  voS,  vofch ,  Dutch.J 

1.  A  wild  animal  of  the  canine  kind,  with  fliarp  ears  and  a 
bufhy  tail,  remarkable  for  his  cunning,  living  in  holes,  and 
preying  upon  fowls  or  final!  animals. 

i  lie  fox  baiks  not  when  he  would  fteal  the  Iamb.  Shakef. 

He  that  trufts  to  you, 

Where  he  fliould  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares; 

Where  foxes ,  geefe.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth . 

I  hefe  retreats  are  more  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  or  holes 
of  foxes ,  than  the  fortrcJTes  of  fair  warriours.  Locke. 

2.  By  way  of  reproach,  applied  to  a  knave  or  cunning  fellow. 

Fo'xc  ASE.  n.f.  [fox  and  cafe.]  A  fox’s  fkin. 

One  had  better  be  laughed  at  for  taking  a  foxcafe  for  a  fox, 
than  be  deftroyed  by  taking  a  live  fox  for  a  cafe.  L'Eflrange. 

Fo'xchase.  n.f.  [fox  and  chafe.]  The  purfuit  of  the  fox 
with  hounds. 

See  the  fame  man,  in  vigour,  in  the  gout ; 

Alone,  in  company  ;  in  place  or  out; 

Early  at  bufinefs,  and  at  hazard  late  ; 

Mad  at  a  foxchafe ,  wife  at  a  debate.  Pope ,  Epijlle  i. 

Fo'xevil.  n.f.  [fox  and  evil  ]  A  kind  of  difeafe  in  which  the 
hair  flieds. 

Fo'xgloves.  n.f.  A  plant. 

The  leaves  are  produced  alternately  on  the  branches :  the 
cup  of  the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  which  is  divided  into 
fix  ample  long  fegments  :  the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  is 
tubulofe  and  comprefled,  and  a  little  reflexed  at  the  brim  : 
thefe  flowers  arc  difpofed  in  a  long  fpike,  and  always  grow 
upon  one  fide  of  the  ftalk  :  the  ovary  of  the  flower  becomes  a 
roundifh  fruit,  which  ends  in  a  point,  and  opens  in  the  mid¬ 
dle:  it  has  two  cells,  in  which  many  finall  feeds  are  con¬ 
tained.  Miller. 

Foxhu'nter.  n.f  [fox  and  hunter.]  A  man  whofe  chief  am¬ 
bition  is  to  fliew  his  bravery  in  hunting  foxes.  A  term  of 
reproach  ufed  of  country  gentlemen. 

The  foxhunters  went  their  way,  and  then  out  fteals  the 
fox.  L'Eflrange,  Fable  104. 

John  Wildfire,  foxhunitr ,  broke  his  neck  over  a  fix-bar 
gate.  Spectator,  N°.  561. 

Fo'xship.  n.f.  [from  fox.]  The  character  or  qualities  of  a 
fox  ;  cunning ;  mifehievous  art. 

Had’ft  thou  foxjhip 

To  banifh  him  that  ftruck  more  blows  for  Rome, 

Than  thou  haft  fpoken  words.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

Fo'xtrap.  n.  f.  [fox  and  trap.]  A  gin  or  fnare  to  catch 
foxes. 

Anfwer  a  queftion,  at  W’hat  hour  of  the  night  to  fet  a 
foxtrap.  Tatler ,  N°.  56. 

Toy.  n.f.  [ foi ,  French.]  Faith;  allegiance.  An  obfolete 
word. 

He  Eafterland  fubdued,  and  Denmark  won, 

And  of  them  both  did  foy  and  tribute  raife.  Fairy  Ppueen. 

To  Fract.  v.  a.  [fraCtus,  Latin.]  To  break;  to  violate  ;  to 
infringe.  Found  perhaps  only  in  the  following  pafiage. 

His  days  and  times  are  paft. 

And  my  reliance  on  his  fraCied  dates 

Has  fmit  my  credit.  Shakefpeare  s  Timon. 

FRA'CTION.  n.J.  [fraction,  Fr.  fraCtio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aft  of  breaking  ;  the  ftate  of  being  broken. 

It  hath  been  obferved  by  feveral,  that  the  furface  of  the 
earth  hath  been  broke,  and  the  parts  of  it  diflocated  ;  but  more 
particularly  feveral  parcels  of  nature  retain  ftill  the  evident 
marks  of  fraction  and  ruin.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  A  broken  part  of  an  integral. 

Neither  the  motion  of  the  moon,  whereby  months  are 
computed,  nor  the  fun,  whereby  years  are  accounted,  con- 
fifteth  of  whole  numbers,  but  admits  of  fractions  and  broken 
parts.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

Pliny  put  a  round  number  near  the  truth,  rather  than  a 
fraction.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Fractional,  adj.  [from  fraction.]  Belonging  to  a  broken 
number. 

We  make  a  cypher  the  medium  between  increafing  and 
decreafing  numbers,  commonly  called  abfolute  or  whole  num¬ 
bers,  and  negative  or  fractional  numbers.  Cocker's  Arithmetick. 

FRA'CTURE.  n  f.  [fraCiura,  Latin.] 

1.  Breach  ;  reparation  of  continuous  parts. 

1  hat  may  do  it  without  any  great  fraCture  of  the  more 
ftablc  and  fixed  parts  of  nature,  or  the  infringement  of  the 
laws  thereof.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  The  fep  iration  of  the  continuity  of  a  bone  in  living  bodies. 

But  thou  wilt  fin  and  grief  deftroy, 

That  fo  the  broken  bones  may  joy, 

And  tune  together  in  a  well-fet  fong, 

Full  of  his  praifes, 

Who  dead  men  raifes  ; 

Fractures  well  cur’d,  make  us  more  ftrong.  Herbert. 
T  Fractures 
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FraPures  of  the  fcull  are  dangerous,  not  in  confequence  of 
the  injury  done  to  the  cranium  itfelf,  but  as  the  brain  becomes 
aftebted.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

To  Fra'cture.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  break  a  bone. 

The  leg  was  dreffed,  and  the  fratlured  bones  united  toge¬ 
ther.  Wife  man's  Surgery. 

FRA'GILE.  ady.  [  fragile ,  French  ;  fragi/is,  Latin.] 

1.  Brittle;  eafily  fnapped  or  broken. 

To  eafe  them  of  their  griefs, 

Their  pangs  of  love,  and  other  incident  throes; 

That  nature’s  fragile  veil'd  doth  fuftain 

In  life’s  uncertain  voyage.  Shakefpeare's  Timon. 

The  Italic  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not  fragile.  Bacon's  N.  Hijl. 

When  fubtle  wits  have  Ipun  their  threads  too  fine, 

*Tis  weak  and  fragile,  like  Arachne’s  line.  Denham. 

A  dry  Hick  will  be  eafily  broken,  when  a  green  one  will 
maintain  a  ftrong  refiftance;  and  yet  in  the  moift  fubftance 
there  is  lefs  reft  than  in  what  is  drier  and  mor t  fragile.  Glanv. 

2.  Weak;  uncertain;  eafily  deftroyed. 

Much  oftentation,  vain  of  fiefhly  arms, 

And  fragile  arms,  much  inftrument  of  war. 

Long  in  preparing,  foon  to  nothing  brought. 

Before  mine  eyes  thou’ft  fet.  Milton's  Paradife  Regain'd. 
Fragility,  n.f.  [from fragile.] 

1.  Brittlenefs;  eafinefs  to  be  broken. 

To  make  an  induration  with  toughnefs,  and  lefs  fragility , 
decofft  bodies  in  water  for  two  or  three  days.  Bacon's  N.  Hijl. 

2.  Weaknefs;  uncertainty;  eafinefs  to  be  deftrcyed. 

Fearing  the  uncertainty  of  man’s  fragilityy  the  common 
chance  of  wan,  the  violence  of  fortune.  Knolles's  Hifory. 

3.  Frailty;  fablenefs  to  fault. 

All  could  not  be  right,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  in  this  lower  age  of 
fragility.  \  Wotton. 

FRA'GMENT.  n.f  [ fragmentum ,  Latin.]  A  part  broken 
from  the  whole  ;  an  imperfed  piece. 

He  who  late  a  fceptre  did  command. 

Now  grafps  a  floating  fragment  in  his  hand.  Dry  den. 

Cowley,  in  his  unfinilhed  fragment  of  the  Davideis,  has 
(hewn  us  this  way  to  improvement.  Watts's  Improvement . 

If  a  thinned  or  plated  body,  which,  being  of  an  even  thick- 
nefs,  appears  all  over  of  one  uniform  colour,  fhould  be  flit 
into  threads,  or  broken  into  fragments  of  the  fame  thicknefs 
with  the  plate,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  every  thread  or  fragment 
fhould  not  keep  its  colour.  Nrcvton's  Opt. 

Fra'g  ME nt ary.  adj.  [from  fragment .]  Compofed  of  frag¬ 
ments.  A  word  not  elegant,  nor  in  ufe. 

She,  fhe  is  gone ;  fhe’s  gone :  when  thou  know’ft  this. 
What  fragmentary  rubbifh  this  world  is, 

Thou  know’ft,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  a  thought ; 

He  knows  it  too  too  much  that  thinks  it  nought.  Donne. 
FRA'GOR.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Anoife;  a  crack;  a  crafh. 

Purfu’d  by  hideous  frag  or  s,  as  before 
The  flames  defcend,  they  in  their  breaches  roar.  Sandys. 
Fra'grance.  \n.f.  [fragrantiay  Lat.]  Sweetnefs  of  fmell ; 
Fra'grancy.  5  pleafing  fcent ;  grateful  odour. 

Eve  feparate  he  fpies, 

Veil’d  in  a  cloud  of  fragrancey  where  fhe  flood 
Half-fpy’d.  Milton' s  Paradife  Lofy  b.  ix. 

Iam  more  pleafed  to  furvey  my  rows  of  coleworts  and  cab¬ 
bages  fpringing  up  in  their  full  fragrancy  and  verdure,  than  to 
fee  the  tender  plants  of  foreign  countries  kept  alive  by  artifi¬ 
cial  heat6.  i  Addifon' s  Spectator,  N°.  47. 

Not  lovelier  feem’d  Narciffus  to  the  eye; 

Nor,  when  a  flower,  could  boaft  more  fragrancy.  Garth. 

Such  was  the  wine ;  to  quench  whofe  fervent  fteam 
Scarce  twenty  meafures  from  the  living  ftream 
To  cool  one  cup  fuffic’d:  the  goblet  crown’d. 

Breath’d  aromatick  fragrancies  around.  Pope's  Odyffeyy  b.  ix. 
FRA'GRANT.  adj.  [fragrant,  Latin.]  Odorous;  lweet  of 
fmell. 

The  nymph  vouchfaf’d  to  place 
Upon  her  head  the  various  wreath  : 

The  flow’rs,  lefs  blooming  than  her  face; 

Their  fcent,  lefs  fragrant  than  her  breath.  Prior. 

Fra  grantly,  adv.  [ieom fragrant.}  With  fweet  fcent. 

As  the  hops  begin  to  change  colour,  and  fmell  fragrantly, 
you  may  conclude  them  ripe.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

Frail,  n.f. 

j.  A  bafket  made  of  rufhes. 

2.  A  rufh  for  weaving  bafkets. 

FRAIL,  adj.  [ fragilis,  Latin.] 

1.  Weak;  eafily  decaying;  fubject  to  cafualties ;  eafily  de¬ 
ftroyed. 

I  know  my  body’s  of  fo  frail  a  kind, 

As  force  without,  fevers  within  can  kill.  Davies. 

When  with  care  we  have  raifed  this  imaginary  treafure  of 
happinefs,  we  find,  at  laft,  that  the  materials  of  the  ftru&ure 
are  frail  and  perifhing,  and  the  foundation  itfelf  is  laid  in  the 
fand.  Rogers ,  Sermon  5. 

2.  Weak  of  refolution  ;  liable  to  errour  or  fcdubtion. 

The  truly  virtuous  do  not  eafily  credit  evil  that  is  told  them 
of  their  neighbours ;  for  if  others  may  do  amifs,  then  may 


thefe  alfo  ffieak  amifs :  man  is  frail,  arid  prone  to  evil,  and 
therefore  may  foon  fail  in  words.  Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 
Frailness,  n.f.  [Uovnfraii]  Weaknefs;  inftability. 

There  is  nothing  among  all  the  frailnejfes  and  uncertainties 
of  this  fublunary  world  fo  tottering  and  unftrible  as  the  virtue 
of  a  coward.  Norris. 

Fra'ilty.  n.f.  [from frail.] 

1.  Weaknefs  of  refolution;  inftability  of  mind;  infirmity. 
Though  Page  be  a  fecure  fool,  and  Hands  fo  firmly  on  his 
wife’s  frailty ,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion  fo  eafily.  Shak. 
Nor  fhould’ft  thou  have  trufted  that  to  woman’s  frailty : 

Ere  I  to  thee,  thou  to  thyfelf  waft  cruel.  Milton's  Agonifies. 
God  knows  our  frailty,  pities  oiir  weaknefs,  and  requires 
of  us  no  more  than  \Ve  are  able  to  do.  Locke . 

2..  Fault  proceeding  from  weaknefs;  fins  of  infirmity. 

Love  did  his  reafon  blind. 

And  love’s  the  nobleft  frai  'ty  of  the  mind.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 

Kind  wits  will  thofe  light  faults  excufe ; 

Thofe  are  the  common  frailties  of  the  mufe.  Dryden » 

Death,  only  death,  can  break  the  lafting  chain; 

And  here,  ev’n  then,  {hall  my  cold  dull  remain  ; 

Here  all  its  frailties ,  all  its  flames  refign, 

And  wait,  ’till  ’tis  no  fin  to  mix  with  thine.  Popes 

FRATSCHEUR.  n.f.  [French.]  Frefhnefs;  coolnefs.  A 
word  foolilhly  innovated  by  Dryden. 

Hither  in  Summer-ev’nings  you  repair. 

To  tafte  the frdijcbeur  of  the  purer  air.  Dryden. 

FRAISE.  n.f.  [French,  the  caul  of  an  animal.]  A  pancake 
with  bacon  in  it.  * 

To  FRAME,  v.  a.  ~ 

1.  To  form  or  fabricate  by  orderly  conftrudlion  and  union  of 
various  parts. 

The  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fall ; 

The  one  fair  front  d  of  burnifh’d  ivory. 

The  other  all  with  filver  overcaft.  Spenfers 

2.  To  fit  one  to  another. 

They  rather  cut  down  their  timber  to  frame  it,  and  to  do 
other  fuch  neceffaries  to  their  convenient  ufe,  than  to  fight. 

Abbot's  Defcription  of  the  World. 
Hew  the  timber,  faw  it  but,  fratne  it,  and  fet  it  togetheh 

Mortimer's  Husbandry ; 

3.  To  make;  tocompofe. 

Then  chufing  out  few  words  moft  horrible. 

Thereof  did  verfes  frame.  Speiifer% 

•*  Fight  valiantly  to-day ; 

And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it ; 

For  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour.  Shakefp. 

4.  To  regulate;  to  adjuft. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves  by  pretending  to  this  excellent 
knowledge  of  Chrift  Jefus  bur  Lord,  if  we  do  not  frame  our 
lives  according  to  it.  Tillotfon , 

5.  To  form  to  any  rule  or  method  by  ftudy  of  precept. 

Thou  aft  their  foldier,  and,  being  bred  in  broils. 

Haft  not  the  foft  way  ;  but  thou  wilt  frame 

Thyfelf  forfooth  hereafter  theirs.  Shakefp.  Corlolakus. 

I  have  been  a  truant  to  the  law ; 

I  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it, 

And  therefore  frame  the  law  unto  my  will.  Shakefp:  H:  VI; 

6.  To  form  and  digeft  by  thought. 

The  moft  abftrufe  ideas  are  only  fuch  as  the  underftanding 
frames  to  itfelf,  by  joining  together  ideas  that  it  had  either  from 
objects  of  fenfe,  or  from  its  own  operations  about  them:  Locke. 
Full  of  that  flame  his  tender  feenes  he  warms; 

And frames  his  goddefs  by  your  rhatchlefs  charms:  Granv ; 

Urge  him  with  truth  to  frame  his  fure  replies  ; 

And  fure  he  will ;  for  wifdom  never  lies.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 
How  many  excellent  reafonings  are framed  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  wifdom  and  ftudy  in  a  length  of  years  ?  Watts . 

7.  To  contriver;  to  plan. 

Unpardonable  the  piefumption  arid  infolence  in  coritfiving 
and  framing  this  letter  was.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii, 

8.  To  fettle;  tofehemeout. 

Though  I  cannot  make  true  wars. 

I’ll  frame  convenient  peace.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

q.  To  invent;  to  fabricate,  ih  a  bad  fenfe  :  as;  to  frame  a  ftory 
or  lie. 

Aftronorhers,  to  folve  the  phaenomena ,  framed  to  their  con¬ 
ceit  eccentricks  and  epicycle!;.  Bacon , 

Frame,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  fabrick ;  any  thing  conftrudted  of  various  parts  or  mem- 
‘  bers. 

If  th e  frame  of  the  heavenly  arch  fhould  diffolve  itfelf,  if 
celeftial  fpheres  fhould  forget  their  Wonted  motions,  and  by 
irregular  volubility  turn  themfelves  any  way,  as  it  might 
,  happen.  t  Hooker ,  b.  i.  J.  3, 

Gaftles  made  of  trees  upon  frames  of  timber,  with  turrets 
and  arches,  were  anciently  matters  of  magnificence.  Bacon • 

Thefe  are  thy  glorious  works,  parent  of  good  ! 
Almighty!  thine  this  univerfal frame.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl. 
Divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventrefs  of  the  vocal  frame.  Dryden , 

q  S  W« 
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The  gate  Was  adamant ;  eternal  frame) 

^  hlch,  hew’d  by  Mars  himfelf,  from  Indian  quarries  came, 
The  labour  of  a  god  ;  and  all  along 
Tough  iron  plates  were  clench’d  to  make  it  ftrong.  Dryd. 
We  fee  this  vail  frame  of  the  world,  and  an  innumerable 
fnultitude  of  creatures  in  it  ;  all  which  we,  who  believe  a 
God,  attribute  to  him  as  the  author*  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  i. 

1.  Any  thing  made  fo  as  to  inclofe  or  admit  fomething  clfe. 

Put  both  the  tube  and  the  veffel  it  leaned  on  into  a  conve¬ 
nient  wood  enframe,  to  keep  them  from  mifchances.  Boyle. 
His  picture  fcarcely  would  deferve  a frame.  Dry-den  s  ‘Juvenal. 
A  globe  of  glafs,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
being  put  into  a  frame  where  it  may  be  fwiftly  turned  round 
its  axis,  will,  in  turning,  fhine,  where  it  rubs  againft  the  palm 
of  one’s  hand.  Newton's  Opt. 

3*  Order;  regularity;  adjufted  feries  or  difpofition. 

A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 

Still  a  repairing,  ever  out  of  frame. 

And  never  going  aright.  Shakefpeare . 

Your  fteddy  foul  preferves  her  frame } 

In  good  and  evil  times  the  fame.  Swift. 

4.  Scheme ;  order. 

Another  party  did  refolve  to  change  the  whole  frame  of 
the  government  in  ftate  as  well  as  church.  Clarendon. 

5.  Contrivance;  proje&ion. 

John  the  Baftard, 

Whofe  fpirits  toil  in  frame  of  villanies.  Shakefpeare. 

6.  Mechanical  conftru&ion. 

7.  Shape;  form;  proportion. 

A  bear’s  a  favage  bead, 

Whelp’d  without  form,  until  the  dam 
Has  lick’d  it  into  fhape  and  frame.  Hudibras. 

Fra'mer.  n.f  [from  frame ;  ppemman,  Saxon.]  Maker; 
former ;  contriver ;  fchemer. 

The  forger  of  his  own  fate,  the  framer  of  his  fortune, 
fhould  be  improper,  if  all  his  actions  were  predetermined. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals . 
There  was  want  of  accuratenefs  in  experiments  in  the 
firft  original  framer  of  thofe  medals.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 
Fra'mpold.  n.f.  [This  word  is  written  by  Dr.  Hacket  fram- 
pul.  I  know  not  its  original.]  Peevifh;  boifterous;  rugged; 
croflgrained. 

Her  hufband !  Alas,  the  fweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with 
him:  file  leads  a  very  frampold life  with  him.  Shakefpeare. 
The  fr ampul  man  could  not  be  pacified. 

— _  .  Hacket' s  Life  of  Williams , 

FRANCHISE.  n.  f.  [  franchife ,  French  ] 

I.  Exemption  from  any  onerous  duty. 

?.  Privilege ;  immunity  ;  right  granted. 

They  granted  them  markets,  and  other  franchifes ,  and 
ereded  corporate  towns  among  them.  Davies  on  Ireland. 
His  gracious  edift  the  fame  franchife  yields 
To  all  the  wild  increafe  of  woods  and  fields.  Dryden. 
3*  Diftridt  ;  extent  of  jurifdi&ion. 

There  are  other  privileges  granted  unto  moll  of  the  corpo¬ 
rations,  that  they  fhall  not  be  travelled  forth  of  their  own 
franchifes.  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

To  Franchi'se.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  enfranchife;  to 
make  free;  to  keep  free. 

I  lofe  no  honour 

In  feeking  to  augment  it;  but  ftill  keep 
My  bofom  franchis'd ,  and  allegiance  clear.  Shak.  Macbeth. 
Fra'ngible.  adj.  [ frango ,  Latin.]  Fr  agile  ;  brittle;  eafily 
broken.  J 

Though  it  feem  the  folideft  wood,  if  wrought  before  it  be 
well  feafoned,  it  will  fhew  itfelf  very  frangible.  Boyle. 

Fra'nion.  n.  f.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not  the  derivation.]  A 
paramour  ;  a  boon  companion. 

Firft,  by  her  fide  did  fit  the  bold  Sanfloy, 

Fit  mate  for  fuch  a  mincing  minion, 

Who  in  her  loofenefs  took  exceeding  joy. 

Might  not  be  found  a  franker  franion.  Fairy  Queen,  b  ii. 
FRANK,  adj.  [franc,  French.]  ^  \ 

1.  Liberal;  generous;  not  niggardly. 

The  moifter  forts  of  trees  yield  little  mofs,  which  is  for 
the  reafon  of  the  frank  putting  up  of  the  fap  into  the  boughs. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hijhry. 
They  were  left  deftitute,  either  by  narrow  provifion,  or 
by  their  frank  hearts  and  their  open  hands,  and  their  charity 
towards  others.  Spratt's  Sermons . 

'Tis  the  ordinary  praflice  of  the  world  to  be  frank  of  civi¬ 
lities  that  coft  them  nothing.  L'Ejlrange. 

2.  Open;  ingenuous;  finccre  ;  not  referved. 

3.  Without  conditions  ;  without  payment. 

Thou  haft  it  won ;  for  it  is  of  frank  gift, 

And  he  will  care  for  all  the  reft  to  fhift.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

4>  Not  reftrained  ;  licentious. 

Might  not  be  found  z  franker  franion.  Spenfcr. 

Frank,  n.f.  [from  the  adjedlive.] 

1.  A  place  to  lecd  hogs  in;  a- fty  :  fo  called  from  liberality  of 
food. 


FRA 

Where  fups  here  ?  Doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old 
frank  ?  '  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  \W . 

2.  A  letter  which  pays  no  poftage. 

You’ll  have  immediately,  by  feveral  franks ,  my  epiftle  to 

lord  Cobham.  Pope  to  Swift. 

3.  A  French  coin.' 

To  Frank,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

U  To  fhut  up  in  a  frank  or  fty.  Hanmer. 

Tell  Richmond  this  from  me, 

That  in  the  fty  of  this  moft  bloody  boar. 

My  fon  George  Stanly  is  frank'd  up  in  hold : 

If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  George’s  head.  Shak.  Rich.  III. 

2.  T  o  feed  high  ;  to  fat ;  to  cram*  Junius  and  Ainfworth. 

3.  [From  the  adjedlive.J  To  exempt  letters  from  poftage. 
My  lord  Orrery  writes  to  you  to-morrow ;  and  you  fee  1 

fend  this  under  his  cover,  or  at  leaft  franked  by  him.  Swift. 
Gazettes  fent  gratis  down,  and  frank'd , 

For  which  thy  patron’s  weekly  thank’d*  Pope. 

Franjcalmoi'gne.  n.f.  The  fame  which  we  in  Latin  call 
libera  eleemofyna ,  or  free  alms  in  Englilh ;  whence  that  tenure 
is  commonly  known  among  our  Englilh  lawyers  by  the  name 
of  a  tenure  in  frank  aumone,  or  frankalmoignei  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Britton ,  is  a  tenure  by  divine  fervice.  Ayliffe's  Parerg. 
Fra'nkincense.  n.f.  [frank  and  incenfe ;  fo  called  perhaps 
from  its  liberal  diftribution  of  odour.] 

Frankincenfe  is  a  dry  refinous  fubftance  in  pieces  or  drops, 
of  a  pale  yellowifh  white  colour ;  a  ftrong  fmell,  but  not  dis¬ 
agreeable,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  and  refinous  tafte.  It  is  very 
inflammable.  The  earlieft  hiftories  inform  us,  that  frankin¬ 
cenfe  was  ufed  among  the  facred  rites  and  facrifice6,  as  it  ftill 
continues  to  be  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world.  As  well 
however  as  the  world  has  at  all  times  been  acquainted  with 
the  drug  itfelf,  we  are  ftill  uncertain  as  to  the  place  whence 
frankincenfe  is  brought,  and  much  more  fo  as  to  the  tree 
which  produces  it.  It  is  commended  againft  diforders  in  the 
head  and  breaft,  and  againft  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries.  Hill. 
Take  unto  thee  fweet  fpices,  with  pure  frankincenfe.  Exod. 

I  find  in  Diofcorides  record  of  frankincenfe  gotten  in 
India.  .  Brerewoed  on  Languages , 

Black  ebon  only  will  in  India  grow. 

And  od’rous  frankincenfe  on  the  Saboean  bough.  Dryd.  Virg . 

Cedar  and  frankincenfe ,  an  od’rous  pile, 

Flam’d  on  the  hearth,  and  wide  perfum’d  the  ifle.  Pope, 
Fr  a'nklin.  n.f.  [from  frank.']  Afteward;  a  bailiff  of  land. 
It  fignifies  originally  a  little  gentleman,  and  is  not  improperl/ 
Englilhed  a  gentleman  fervant. 

A  fpacious  court  they  fee. 

Both  plain  and  pleafant  to  be  walked  in. 

Where  them  does  meet  a  franklin  fair  and  free.  Fai.  Queen. 
Fr  a'nkly:  adv.  [from  frank.] 

1.  Liberally;  freely;  kindly;  readily. 

Oh,  were  it  but  my  life. 

I’d  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance. 

As  frankly  as  a  pin.  Shakefpeare' s  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  againft  me,  now  forgive  me  frankly.  Sh.  H.  VIII. 
When  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them 
both.  Lu.  vii.  42. 

By  the  toughnefs  of  the  earth  the  fap  cannot  get  up  to 
fpread  fo  frankly  as  it  fhould  do.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

I  value  my  garden  more  for  being  full  of  blackbirds  than 
cherries,  and  very  frankly  give  them  fruit  for  their  fongs.  Spelt. 

2.  Without  conftraint;  without  referve. 

The  lords  mounted  their  fervants  upon  their  own  horfes  ; 
and  they,  with  the  voluntiers,  who  frankly  lifted  themfelves, 
amounted  to  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  horfe.  Clarend. 

He  entered  v ery  frankly  into  thofe  new  defigns,  which  were 
contrived  at  court.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Fr  a'nkness.  n.f  [from  frank ] 

1.  Plainnefs  of  fpeech  ;  opennefs  ;  ingenuoufnefs. 

When  the  conde  duke  had  fome  eclairciffment  with  the 
duke,  in  which  he  made  all  the  proteftations  of  his  finccre 
affedftion,  the  other  received  his  proteftations  with  all  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  declared,  with  a  very  unneceffary  franknefs ,  that 
he  would  have  no  friendfhip  with  him.  "  Clarendon. 

Tom  made  love  to  a  woman  of  fenfe,  and  always  treated 
her  as  fuch  during  the  whole  time  of  courtlhip:  his  natural 
temper  and  good  breeding  hindered  him  from  doing  anything 
difagreeable,  as  his  fincerity  and franknefs  of  behaviour  made 
him  converfc  with  her  before  marriage  in  the  fame  manner  he 
intended  to  do  afterwards.  Addijon's  Guardian* 

2.  Liberality ;  bounteoufnefs. 

3.  Freedom  from  referve. 

Upon  occafion  of  the  pi&ures  prefent,  he  delivered  with  the 
franknefs  of  a  friend's  tongue,  as  near  as  he  could,  word  bv 
word,  what  Kalander  had  told  him  touching  the  ftrangc 

Sidney. 

The  ableft  men  that  ever  were,  have  had  all  an  opennefs 
and  franknefs  of  dealing,  and  a  name  of  certainty  and  ve¬ 
racity.  Bacon ,  EJfay  6. 

Fra'njcpxe  dge. 
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Frank  PLEDGE,  n.  f  [  franciplegium ,  Latin,  of  franco  i.  e. 
liter  cjf  pledge,  i.  e.  f  lei  i  tiff  or .  J  A  pledge  or  furety  for  free¬ 
men.  For  the  ancient  cuftom  of  England,  for  the  preferva- 
tioJ  1  of  the  publick  peace,  was  that  every  freeborn  man  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  religious  perfons,  clerks,  knights  and 
th  eir  eldeft  Tons  excepted,  fliould  find  fecurity  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  king,  or  elfe  be  kept  in  prifon  :  whence  it  became 
ruftomary  for  a  certain  number  of  neighbours  to  be  bound 
ffor  one  another,  to  fee  each  man  of  their  pledge  forthcoming 
at  all  tim.-s,  or  to  anfwer  the  trangreflion  of  any  one  abfent- 
ing  himfelf.  This  was  called  frankpledge ,  and  the  circuit 
thereof  was  called  decenna,  becaufe  it  commonly  confided  of 
ten  houfholds ;  and  every  particular  perfon,  thus  mutually 
bound,  was  called  decennier.  This  cuftom  was  fo  ftri£tly  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fheriffs,  in  every  county,  did  from  time  to 
time  take  the  oaths  of  young  ones  as  they  grew  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  and  fee  that  they  combined  in  one  dozen  or 
other :  whereupon  this  branch  of  the  fheriff’s  authority  was 
called  vijus  franciplegii,  view  of  frankpledge.  Cowel. 

FRA'N  T 1CK.  ad].  [  corrupted  from  phrenelick,  phreneticus, 
Latin  ;  (P^svfUxo;.] 

I.  Mad;  deprived  of  underftanding  by  violent  maclnefs;  out- 
ragebufly  and  turbulently  mad. 

Far  off,  he  wonders  what  makes  them  fo  glad  ; 

Of  Bacchus  merry  fruit  they  did  invent. 

Or  Cebel’s  frantick  rites  have  made  them  mad.  Fairy  fhieen. 
2. 1  ranfported  by  violence  of  paflion;  outrageous;  turbulent. 
Efteeming,  in  the  frantick  error  of  their  minds,  the  great- 
eft  madnefs  in  the  world  to  be  wifdom,  and  the  higheft  wif- 
dom  foolilhnefs.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f  8. 

The  lover,  frantick , 

Sees  Helen’s  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt.  Shakefpeare. 

To  fuch  height  their  frantick  paffion  grows. 

That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  deftroy.  Dryden. 

She  tears  her  hair,  and ,  frantick  in  her  griefs. 

Calls  out  Lucia.  Addifon’s  Cato. 

FrA'ntickly.  adv.  [from frantick.]  Madly;  outrageoufly. 

Fie,  fie,  how  frantickly  I  fquare  my  talk  !  Shakefpeare. 
Fra'nticKness.  n. f  [from  frantick.']  Madnefs;  fury  of 
paffion. 

FRATERNAL,  adj.  [ fraiernth,  French;  fraternity  Latin] 
Brotherly ;  pertaining  to  brothers ;  becoming  brothers. 

One  fhall  rife 

Of  proud  ambitious  heart ;  who*  not  content 
With  fair  equality,  fraternal  ftate, 

Will  arrogate  dominion  undeferv’d, 

Over  his  brethren.  Miltons  Paradife  Lof,  b.  xii. 

The  admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  of  his  fellow  Chrif-, 
tians,  or  of  the  governors  of  the  church,  then  more  publick 
xeprehenfions  ;  and  upon  their  unfuccefsfulnefs,  the  cenfures  of 
the  church,  until  he  reform  and  return.  Hammond's  Fundam. 
Plead  it  to  her, 

With  all  the  ftrength  and  heats  of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  friendfhip  can  infpire.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 
Frate'rnally.  adv.  [from  fraternal]  In  a  brotherly  manner. 
Frate'rNity.  n.f  [  fraternity  French  ;  fratefnitas ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  a  brother. 

2.  Body  of  men  united ;  corporation ;  fociety ;  aflociation ; 
brotherhood. 

’Tis  a  neceftary  rule  in  alliances,  focieties,  and  fraternities , 
and  all  manner  of  civil  contrails,  to  have  a  ftriit  regard  to 
the  humour  of  thofe  we  have  to  do  withal.  Id Ejirange' s  Fables. 

3.  Men  of  the  fame  clafs  or  character. 

With  what  terms  of  refpeil  knaves  and  fots  will  fpeak  of 
their  own  fraternity.  South’s  Sermons. 

Fratricide,  n.f  [fratricide,  French;  fratricidium,  Latin.] 
The  murder  of  a  brother. 

FRAUD,  n.f.  [f  ans,  Latin";  fraude,  Fr.]  Deceit;  cheat; 
trick;  artifice;  fubtility ;  ftratagem. 

None  need  the  frauds  of  fly  Ulyfles  fear.  Dryden  s  FEn, 
If  fuccefs  a  lover’s  toil  attends, 

Who  afks  if  force  or  fraud  obtain’d  his  ends.  Pope . 

•  Fra'udful.  adj.  [ fraud  and  full.]  Treacherous;  artful; 
trickilh;  deceitful;  fubtle. 

The  welfare  of  us  all 

Hangs  on  the  cutting  fliort  that  fraudful  man.  Shak.  H.  VI* 
He,  full  of  fraudful  arts, 

This  well-invented  tale  for  truth  imparts.  Dryden  s  FEn. 
FYa'u  dfully.  adv.  [from  fraudful.]  Deceitfully;  artfully; 

fubtilly  ;  treacheroufly  ;  by  ftratagem. 

Fra'uduleNCE.  1  n.f.  [fraudulentia,  Latin.]  Deceitfulnefs ; 
Fra'udulEncy.  )  trickiftinefs ;  pronenefs  to  artifice. 

We  admire  the  providence  of  God  in  the  continuance  of 
Scripture,  notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  infidels  to  abo- 
Ilh,  and  the frauclulence  of  hereticks  alwavs  to  deprave  the 
fame.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  J.  22* 

Fraudulent,  adj,  [frauduleux,  Fr.  fraudulentus,  Latin.] 
j.  Full  of  artifice;  trickilh;  fubtle;  deceitful. 

He  with  ferpent  tongue 

His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began.  Milton . 

She  mix’d  the  potion,  fraudulent  of  foul  ; 

.  The  potion  mantled  in  the  golden  bowl.  Pope  s  Odyjfey. 


2.  Performed  by  artifice;  deceitful;  treacherous* 

Now  thou  haft  aveng’d 
Supplanted  Adam, 

And  fruftrated  the  conqueft  fraudulent.  Milt.  Parad.  Peg. 
Fraudulently,  adv.  [from fraudulent.]  By  fraud;  hy  de* 
ccit  ;  by  artifice;  deceitfully. 

He  that  by  fa£l,  word,  or  fign,  either  fraudulently  or  vio¬ 
lently,  does  hurt  to  his  neighbour,  is  bound  to  make  refti- 
tution.  “Taylor’s  Rule  cf  living  holy. 

FRAUGHT,  particip.  pajf.  [from  fraight,  now  written  freight,  j 

1.  Laden;  charged. 

In  the  narrow  feas  that  part 
The  French  and  Englilh,  there  mifearned 
A  veflel  of  our  country,  richly  f  aught.  Shakefpeare » 

With  joy 

And  tidings  fraught ,  to  hell  he  now  return’d.  Milt.  Pi  Lojh 
And  now  approach’d  their  fleet  from  India,  fraught 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  rifing  fun. 

And  precious  fand  from  fouthern  climates  brought.  Dryden . 

2.  Filled;  ftored ;  thronged. 

The  Scripture  is  fraught  even  with  laws  of  nature.  Hooker ■. 

By  this  fad  Una,  fraught  with  anguifh  fore, 

Arriv’d,  where  they  in  earth  their  fruitlefs  blood  had  fpilt. 

Fairy  Sheen,  b.  i.  cant.  6. 

I  am  fo  fraught  with  curious  bufinefs,  that  leave  out  cere¬ 
mony.  Shakefpeare’ s  Winter’ s  Tale. 

Whofoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his 
wits  and  underftanding  do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the  commu¬ 
nicating  and  difeourfing  with  another.  Bacon,  EJfay  28* 

Hell,  their  fit  habitation,  fraught  with  fire 
Unquenchable,  the  houfe  of  woe  and  pain.  Mill.  Par.  Loft. 
Abdallah  and  Balfora  were  fo  fraught  with  all  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  pofiefled  with  fo  conftant  a  paflion  for  each 
other,  that  their  folitude  never  lay  heavy  on  them.  Guardian . 
Fraught,  n.f  [from  the  participle.]  A  freight;  a  cargo. 
Yield  up,  oh  love,  thy  crown  and  parted  throne 
To  tyrannous  hate!  fwell,  bofom,  with  thy  fraught  \ 

For  ’tis  of  afpicks  tongues*  Shakejpeart’ s  Qtbelfo ■. 

The  bark  that  all  our  bleffings  brought. 

Charg’d  with  thyfelf  and  Jame  ,  a  doubly  roy  A  fraught.  Dry . 
To  Fraught,  v.  a. ...  [for  freight ,  by  corruption.]  To  load; 
to  crowd.  . : 

Hence  from  my  fight : 

If  after  this  command  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthinefs,  thou  dy’ft.  Shakejp.  Cymlelinei 
Fra'ughtage.  n.f.  [from fra.ght.]  Lading;  cargo.  A  bad 
word. 

Our fraughtage ,  fir, 

I  have  convey’d  aboard.  Shakef.  Comedy  of  Err  curt. 

Fray,  n.f  [ ejfrayer ,  to  fright,  French.] 

1.  A  broil ;  a  battle  ;  a  fight 

Time  tells,  that  on  that  ever  blefled  day, 

When  Chriftian  fwords  with  Perfian  blood  were  dy’d. 

The  furious  prince  Tancredie  Irorn  that  fray 
His  coward  foes  chafed  through  forefts  wide.  Fairfax * 

I’ll  fpeak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice,  and  turn  two  mincing  fteps 
Into  a  manly  ftride  ;  and  fpeak  of  frays , 

Like  a  fine  bragging  youth.  Shak.  Merchant  of  Venice . 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought.  Shak.  H.  VL 
He  left  them  to  the  fates  hi  bloody  fray. 

To  toil  and  ftruggle  through  the  well-fought  day.  Pope. 

2.  A  duel;  a  combat. 

Since,  if  we  fall  before  th*  appointed  day, 

Nature  and  death  continue  long  their  fray.  Denham . 

The  boafter  Paris  oft  defir’d  the  day 
With  Sparta’s  king  to  meet  in  fingl efray.  Pope’s  Iliad. 

To  Fray.  v.  a.  [ejfrayer,  French.]  To  fright;  to  terrify. 
The  panther,  knowing  that  his  fpotted  hide 
Doth  pleafe  all  beafts,  but  that  his  looks  them  fray , 

Within  a  bufh  his  dreadful  head  doth  hide, 

T o  let  them  gaze,  whilft  he  on  them  may  prey.  Spenfert 
So  diverfely  themfelves  in  vain  they  fray , 

Whilft  fome  more  bold  to  meafure  him  ftand  nigh.  Fa.  Vff: 
Fifties  are  thought  to  bef-tyed  with  the  motion  cauied  by 
noife  upon  the  water.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiflory * 

Thefe  vulturs  prey  only  on  carcafes,  on  fuch  ftupid  minds 
as  have  not  life  and  vigour  enough  to  fray  them  away. 

Government  of  the  Tongue . 

2.  [frayer,  French.]  To  rub. 

FREAK,  n.f.  [frech,  German,  faucy,  petulant;  ppsc,  Saxon# 
fugitive.]  / 

1.  A  hidden  and  caufelefs  change  of  place. 

2.  A  fudden  fancy  ;  a  humour ;  a  whim  ;  a  capricious  prank. 

O !  but  I  fear  the  ficki  &  freaks,  quoth  (he, 

Of  fortune,  and  the  odds  of  arms  in  field.  Fairy  ^uecn. 
When  that  freak  has  taken  pofleffion  of  a  fantaftical  head, 
the  diftemper  is  incurable.  L’ Ejirange,  Fable  100. 

She  is  fo  reftlefs  and  peevifli  that  Ihe  quarrels  with  all  about 
her,  and  fometim.es  in  a  freak  will  inftantly  change  her  habi¬ 
tation.  Spectator,  N°.  427* 
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To  vex  me  more,  he  took  a  freak 
To  flit  my  tongue,  and  make  me  fpeak.  Swift. 

To  Freak,  v.a.  [A  word,  I  fuppofe,  Scotch,  brought  into 
England  by  Tbomfon.]  To  variegate ;  to  checquer* 

-  '  There  furry  nations  harbour  : 

Sables  of  gloffy  black,  and  dark  embrown’d, 

Or  beauteous,  freak'd,  with  many  a  mingled  hue.  Tbomfon. 
Fre'akish.  adj.  [from freak.]  Capricious;  humourfome. 

It  may  be  a  queftion,  whether  the  wife  or  the  woman  was 
the  more  freaiijh  of  the  two ;  for  {he  was  {Fill  the  fame  uneafy 
fop.  L' Eft  range,  Fable  173. 

Freakishly,  adv.  [from freakijh.]  Capricioufly ;  humour- 
fomely. 

Fre'akishness.  n.f.  [from freakijh.]  Capricioufnefs ;  hu- 

mourfomnefs ;  whimficalnefs. 

ToFream.  v.  n.  [ fremere ,  Lat.  fremir ,  French.]  To  growl 
or  grunt  as  a  boar.  Bailey. 

FRE'CKLE.  n.f.  [ ficch,  a  fpot,  German;  whence  feeble, 
freckle.] 

t .  A  fpot  raifed  in  the  {kin  by  the  fun. 

Ruddy  his  lips,  and  frefh  and  fair  his  hue; 

Some  ip>x\nk\c&  freckles  on  his  face  were  feen, 

Whofe  dufk  fet  off  the  whitenefs  of  the  fkin.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  fmall  fpot  or  difcoloration. 

The  cowfiips  tall  her  penfioners  be; 

In  their  gold  coats  fpots  you  fee : 

Thofe  be  rubies  fairy  favours  ; 

In  thofe  freckles  live  their  favours.  Sb.  Midf  Night's  Dream. 
The  farewel  frofts  and  eafterly  winds  now  fpot  your  tulips ; 
therefore  cover  fuch  with  mats,  to  prevent  freckles.  Evelyn. 

Fre'ckled.  adj.  [from freckle.]  Spotted;  maculated;  difeo- 
loured  with  fmall  fpots. 

Sometimes  we’ll  angle  at  the  brook. 

The  freckled  trout  to  take 

With  filken  worms.  Drayton's  Cynthia. 

The  even  mead,  that  erft  brought  fweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowflip. 

Wanting  the  feythe,  all  uncorredled,  rank, 

Conceives  by  idlenefs.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  N . 

Now  thy  face  charms  ev’ry  (hepherd. 

Spotted  over  like  a  leopard  ; 

And,  thy  freckled  neck  difplay’d. 

Envy  breeds  in  ev’ry  maid.  Swift. 

Fre'ckly.  adj.  [from  freckle.]  Full  of  freckles. 

Fred.  The  fame  with  peace;  upon  which  our  forefathers 

•  •  called  their  fandtuaries  fredjlole ,  i.  e.  the  feats  of  peace.  So 

Frederic  is  powerful,  or  wealthy  in  peace ;  Winfred ,  victorious 
peace ;  Reinfred ,  fincere  peace.  Gibforis  Camden. 

FREE.  adj.  [ppeah,  Saxon  ;  vry,  Dutch.] 

1.  At  liberty;  not  a  vaffal;  not  enflaved ;  not  a  prifoner;  not 
dependant. 

Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours, 

All  which  we  pine  for  now.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

A  free  nation  is  that  which  has  never  been  conquered,  or 

•  thereby  entered  into  any  conditions  of  fubjedlion.  Temple. 

Free ,  what,  and  fetter’d  with  fo  many  chains  ?  Dryden. 
How  can  we  think  any  one  freer  than  to  have  the  power 
to  do  what  he  will  ?  Locke. 

This  wretched  body  trembles  at  your  pow’r : 

Thus  far  could  fortune ;  but  (he  can  no  more  : 

Free  to  herfelf  my  potent  mind  remains, 

Nor  fears  the  victor's  rage,  nor  feels  his  chains.  Prior. 
Set  an  unhappy  prif’ner  free , 

Who  ne’er  intended  harm  to  thee.  Prior. 

2.  Uncompelled  ;  unreftrained. 

Their  ufe  of  meats  was  not  like  unto  our  ceremonies,  that 
being  a  matter  of  private  action  in  common  life,  where  every 
man  was  free  to  order  that  which  himfelf  did ;  but  this  is  a 
publick  conftitution  for  the  ordering  of  the  church.  Hooker. 

It  was  free ,  and  in  my  choice  whether  or  no  I  fhould  pub- 
1  ifh  thefe  difeourfes ;  yet  the  publication  being  once  refolved, 
the  dedication  was  not  fo  indifferent.  South. 

3.  Not  bound  by  fate  ;  not  neceflitated. 

Freely  they  flood  who  flood,  and  fell  who  fell : 

Not  free ,  what  proof  could  they  have  giv’n  fincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  conflant  faith,  or  love, 

“  Where  only  what  they  needs  mufl  do,  appear’d  ; 

Not  what  they  would  ?  Milton's  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  iii. 

4.  Permitted ;  allowed. 

Why,  fir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  flreets  as  free 
For  me  as  for  you  ?  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure ;  and  commands  to  fome,  leaves  free  to  all.  Milton. 

5.  Licentious ;  unreftrained. 

O  confpiracy ! 

Sham’ft  thou  to  fhew  thy  dang’rous  brow  by  night, 

When  evils  are  mod  free?  Shak.  ‘Julius  Cecfar. 

Phyficians  are  too  free,  upon  thefubject,  in  the  conversation 
of  their  friends.  Temple. 

I  he  criticks  have  been  very  free  in  their  cenfures.  Felton. 

I  know  there  are  to  whofe  prefumptuous  thoughts 
Thofa freer  beauties,  cv’n  in  them,  feem  faults.  Pope. 


6.  Open ;  ingenuous. 

’Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous ; 

To  fay  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company. 

Is  free  of  fpeech,  fings,  plays,  and  dances  well. 

Where  virtue  is,  thefe  make  more  virtuous.  Shak.  Othello. 

Caftalio,  I  have  doubts  within  my  heart; 

Will  you  be  free  and  candid  to  your  friend  ?  Otway  s  Orph. 

7.  Acquainted;  converfing without  referve. 

Being  one  day  very  free  at  a  great  feaft,  he  fuddenly  broke 
forth  into  a  great  flaughter.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

Free  and  familiar  with  misfortune  grow. 

Be  us’d  to  forrow,  and  inur’d  to  woe.  Prior . 

8.  Liberal ;  not  parfimonious. 

Glo’fter  too,  a  foe  to  citizens, 

O’ercharging  your  free  purfes  with  large  fines. 

That  feeks  to  overthrow  religion.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  IV  . 

No  ftatute  in  his  favour  fays. 

How  free  or  frugal  I  fhall  pafs  my  days  ; 

I,  who  at  fometimes  fpend  as  others  fpare.  Pope's  Horace. 
Alexandrian  verfes,  of  twelve  fyllables,  fhould  never  be 
allowed  but  when  fome  remarkable  beauty  or  propriety  in  them, 
atones  for  the  liberty:  Mr.  Dryden  has  been  too  free  of  thefe 
in  his  latter  works.  Pope. 

9.  Frank;  not  gained  by  importunity  ;  not purchafed. 

We  wanted  words  to  exprefs  our  thanks:  his  noble  free 
offers  left  us  nothing  to  afk.  Bacons  New  Atlantis. 

10.  Clear  from  dillrefs. 

Who  alone  fuffers,  fuffers  moft  i’  th’  mind, 

Leavingyh*  things  and  happy  fhows  behind.  Shak .  K.  Lear. 
Ir.  Guiltlefs ;  innocent. 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appall  the  free , 

Confound  the  ign’rant.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free.  Dryden. 

12.  Exempt. 

,  Thefe 

Are  fuch  allow’d  infirmities,  that  honefty 

Is  never  free  of.  Shakefpeare's  Winter's  Tale. 

Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name ; 

And  free  from  confcience,  is  a  Have  to  fame.  Denham. 
Let  envy,  then,  thofe  crimes  within  you  fee, 

From  which  the  happy  never  mult  be  free.  Dryden. 

Their  fteeds  around. 

Free  from  the  harnefs,  graze  the  flow’ry  ground.  Dryden. 
The  will,  free  from  the  determination  of  fuch  defires,  is 
left  to  the  purfuit  of  nearer  fatisfactions.  Locke . 

13.  Inverted  with  franqhifes;  poffefllng  any  thing  without  vaf- 
falage  ;  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  any  body. 

He  therefore  makes  all  birds  of  every  fedt 
Free  of  his  farm,  with  promife  to  refpect 
Their  feveral  kinds  alike,  and  equally  protect,  Dryden. 

Friend ! 

What  do’ft  thou  make  a-fhipboard  ?  To  what  end 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem’s  noble  college  free  ? 

Stark-flaring  mad,  that  thou  fhou’dft  tempt  the  fea  ?  Dryd. 

14.  Without  expence;  by  charity,  as  afreefchool. 

ToFree.  ua.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  fet  at  liberty;  to  refeue  from  flavery  or  captivity;  to 
manumit;  to  loofe. 

The  child  was  prifoner  to  the  womb,  and  is 
By  law  and  procefs  of  great  nature  thence 
Free'd  and  enfranchis’d  ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of, 

If  any  be,  the  trefpafs  of  the  queen.  Shakef  Winter's  Tale. 
He  recovered  the  temple,  free'd  the  city,  and  upheld  the 
laws  which  were  going  down.  2  Mac.  ii.  22. 

Can’ll  thou  no  other  mailer  underftand, 

Than  him  that  free'd  thee  by  the  pretor’s  wand  ?  Dryden. 

Should  thy  coward  tongue 
Spread  its  cold  poifon  through  the  martial  throng, 

My  jav’lin  fhall  revenge  fo  bafe  a  part, 

And  free  the  foul  that  quivers  in -thy  heart.  Pope. 

2.  To  rid  from  ;  to  clear  from  any  thing  ill. 

It  is  no  marvail,  that  he  could  think  of  no  better  way  to 
be  free'd  of  thefe  inconveniencies  the  paflions  of  thofe  meet¬ 
ings  gave  him,  than  to  diflolve  them.  Clarendon. 

Hercules 

Free'd  Erymanthus  from  the  foaming  boar.  Dryden. 

Our  land  is  from  the  rage  of  tygers  freed.  Dryden  s  Virg. 

3.  To  clear  from  impediments  or  obftructions. 

Thechafte  Sibylla  fhall  your  fteps  convey, 

And  blood  of  offer’d  victims  free  the  way.  Dryden. 

Fierce  was  the  fight ;  but  haft’ning  to  his  prey. 

By  force  the  furious  lover  free'd  his  way.  Dryden. 

4.  Tobanifh;  to  fend  away ;  to  rid. 

We  may  again 

Give  to  our  tables  meat,  flecp  to  our  nights. 

Free  from  our  feafls  and  banquets  bloody  knives.  Shakefpeare. 

5.  To  exempt. 

For  he  that  is  dead  is  free'd  from  fin.  Rom.  vi.  7. 

6.  To  unlock;  to  open. 

This  mafter-key 

Frees  every  lock,  and  leads  us  to  his  perfon.  Dryden. 

Freeuo'otlr. 
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Freebooter.  n.f.  [free  and  booty.]  A  robber  ;  A  plunderer; 
a  pillager. 

The  Kentifhmen,  perceiving  that  Perkin  was  not  followed 
fry  any  Englifh  of  name,  and  that  his  forces  confifted  moftly 
of  bafe  people  and  freebooters,  fitter  to  fpoil  a  coaft  than  to 
recover  a  kingdom,  profefl'ed  their  loyalty  to  the  king.  Bacon . 

The  earl  of  Warwick  had,  as  often  as  he  met  with  any 
Irifh  frigates,  or  fuch  freebooters  as  failed  under  their  corn- 
million,  taken  all  the  feamen  who  became  prifoners  to  them 
of  that  nation,  and  bound  them  back  to  back,  and  thrown 
them  overboard  into  the  fea.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Free  boosting,  n.f  Robbery;  plunder;  the  act  of  pil¬ 
laging. 

Under  it  he  may  cleanly  convey  any  fit  pillage,  that  cometh 
handfomely  in  his  way ;  and  when  he  goeth  abroad  in  the 
night  on  freebooting ,  it  is  his  beft  and  furefl  friend.  Spenfer. 
Fre'eborn.  n.f.  [free  and  born  ]  Not  a  flave  ;  inheriting 
liberty. 

O  bafenefs,  to  fupport  a  tyrant’s  throne. 

And  crufh  your  freeborn  brethren  of  the  world  !  Dryden. 

I  fhall  fpeak  my  thoughts  like  a  freeborn  fubject,  fuch 
things  perhaps  as  no  Dutch  commentator  could,  and  I 
am  fure  no  Frenchman  durft.  Dryden  s  Ain.  Dedication. 
Shall  freeborn  men,  in  humble  awe. 

Submit  to  fervile  fhame ; 

Who  from  content  and  cuftom  draw 
The  fame  right  to  be  rul’d  by  law, 

Which  kings  pretend  to  reign  ?  Dryden. 

Freecha'ppel.  n.f.  [free  and  chappeL]  Such  chappels  as  are 
of  the  king’s  foundation,  and  by  him  exempted  from  the  jurif- 
didlion  of  the  ordinary.  The  king  may  alfo  licenfe  a  fubjedt 
to  found  fuch  a  chappel,  and  by  his  charter  exempt  it  from 
the  ordinary’s  vifitation.  .  Cowel. 

Fre'ecost.  n.f.  [free  and  cojl.]  Without  expence ;  free  from 
charges. 

We  mufl  not  vouch  any  man  for  an  exadt  mafter  in  the 
rules  of  our  modern  policy,  but  fuch  a  one  as  has  brought 
himfelf  fo  far  to  hate  and  defpife  the  abfurdity  of  being  kind 
upon  freecojl ,  as  not  fo  much  as  to  tell  a  friend  what  it  is 
o’clock  for  nothing.  South's  Sermons. 

Fre'edman.  n.f.  [freed  and  man.]  A  flave  manumitted. 
Libertus. 

The  freedman  joftles,  and  will  be  preferr’d; 

Firft  come,  firft  ferv’d,  he  cries.  Dryden' s  Juv .  Sat.  i . 

Fre'edo id.  n.f.  [from free.] 

3.  Liberty;  exemption  from  fervitude ;  independence. 

The  laws  themfelves  they  do  fpecially  rage  at,  as  moft  re¬ 
pugnant  to  their  liberty  and  natural  freedom.  SpenJ'er  on  Ireland. 

O  freedom  !  firft  delight  of  human  kind  ! 

Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  matters  find. 

The  privilege  of  doles ;  nor  yet  t’  inferibe 
Their  names  in  this  or  t’other  Roman  tribe  : 

That  falfe  enfranchifement  with  eafe  is  found  ; 

Slaves  are  made  citizens  by  turning  round.  Dryden  s  P erf. 

2.  Privileges ;  franchifes ;  immunities. 

By  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  fworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond  : 

If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 

Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city’s  freedom.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  Power  of  enjoying  franchifes. 

This  prince  firft  ga vq  freedom  to  fervants,  fo  as  to  become 
citizens  of  equal  privileges  with  the  reft,  which  very  much 
increafed  the  power  of  the  people.  _  #  Swift. 

4.  Exemption  from  fate,  neceffity,  or  predetermination; 

I  elfe  muft  change 

Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 
Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain  d 
Their  freedom  ;  they  themfelves  ordain’d  their  fall.  Milton. 
In  every  fin,  by  how  much  the  more  free  will  is  in  its 
choice,  by  fo  much  is  the  aft  the  more  finful ;  and  where  there 
is  nothing  to  importune,  urge,  or  provoke  the  will  to  any  adt, 
there  is  fo  much  an  higher  and  perfe&er  degree  of  freedom 
about  that  aft.  South  s  Sermons. 

c.  Unreftraint.  „  „  ,  „  ,  f 

I  will  that  all  the  feafts  and  fabbaths  fhall  be  all  days  of 

immunity  and  freedom  for  the  Jews  in  my  realm.  \  Mac.  x. 

6.  The  ftate  of  being  without  any  particular  evil  or  inconve¬ 
nience. 

7.  Eafe  or  facility  in  doing  or  fhowing  any  thing. 
Freefo'oted.  adj.  [free  and  foot. j  Not  reftrained  in  the 

march. 

We  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 

Which  now  goes  too  freefooted.  Shakefpeare  s  Hamlet. 

Freehe'arted.  adj.  [free  and  heart.]  Liberal;  unre- 

ftrained. 

Love  muft  freehearted  be,  and  voluntary ;  . 

And  not  inchanted,  or  by  fate  conftrain  •  avies. 

Freehold,  n.f.  [free  and  hold.]  That  lan  or  enemen 
which  a  man  holdeth  in  fee,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  o  1  e. 
Ft. el. old  in  deed  is  the  real  pofleflion  of  lands  or  tenements  in 
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fee;  fee-tail,  or  for  life.  Freehold  in  law  is  the  right  that  a 
man  ha^  to  fuch  land  or  tenements  before  his  entry  or  feifure. 
Freehold  is  fometimes  taken  in.  oppofition  to  villenage.  Land, 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  was  called  either  bockland,  that  is, 
holden  by  book  or  writing,  or  foleland,  that  is,  holden  with¬ 
out  writing.  The  former  was  held  by  far  better  conditions, 
and  by  the  better  fort  of  tenants,  as  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
being  fuch  as  we  now  call  freehold.  The  latter  was  commonly 
in  the  pofleflion  of  clowns,  being  that  which  we  now  tall  at 
the  will  of  the  lord.  Cowel. 

No  alienation  of  lands  holden  in  chief  fhould  be  available, 
touching  the  freehold  or  inheritance  thereof,  but  only  where  it 
were  made  by  matter  bf  record,  to  be  found  in  fome  of  her 
majefty’s  treasuries.  Bacon's  Office  of  Alienation. 

There  is  an  unfpeakable  pleafure  in  calling  any  thing  one’s 
own :  a  freehold,  though  it  be  but  in  ice  and  fnow,  will  make 
the  owner  pleafed  in  the  pofleflion,  and  ftout  in  the  defence  of 
it.  Addifon  s  Freeholder,  Nw.  1  - 

My  friends  here  are  very  few,  and  fixed  to  the  freehold , 
from  whence  nothing  but  death  will  remove  them.  Swift. 

I  fhould  be  glad  to  poflefs  a  freehold  that  could  not  be  taken 
from  me  by  any  law  to  which  I  did  not  give  my  own  confent. 

Swif  t  to  Lord  Middleton . 
Freeholder,  n.f.  [from  freehold .]  One  who  has  a  free¬ 
hold. 

As  extortion  did  banifli  the  old  Englifh  freeholder ,  who 
could  not  live  but  under  the  law;  fo  the  law  did  banifh  the 
Irifh  lord,  who  could  not  live  but  by  extortion.  Davies. 

Free'ly.  adv.  [from free. ]  . 

1.  At  liberty;  without  vaflalage ;  without flavety ;  without  de- 
pendance. 

2.  Without  reftraint ;  lavifhly. 

If  my  fon  were  my  hufband,  I  would  freelier  rejoice  in  that 
abfence  wherein  he  won  honour,  than  in  the  embracements 
of  his  bed,  where  he  would  {hew  moft  love.  Shakefp.  Coriolan . 

I  pledge  your  grace ;  and  if  you  knew  what  pains 
I  have  beftow’d  to  breed  this  pfefent  peace. 

You  would  drink  freely.  Shakef.  Henry  IV. 

3.  Without  fcruple ;  without  referve. 

Let  fuch  teach  others  who  themfelves  excel. 

And  cenfure  freely  who  have  written  well.  Pope  s  Effi.  onCnt . 

4.  Without  impediment.  _  , 

To  follow  rather  the  Goths  in  rhyming  than  the  Greeks  in 
true  verfifying,  were  even  to  eat  acorns  with  fwine,  when  we 
may  freely  eat  wheat-bread  among  men.  AJchatn  s  Schoolmajler . 
The  path  to  peace  is  virtue :  what  I  fhow, 

Thyfelf  may  freely  on  thyfelt  beftow  : 

Fortune  was  never  worfbipp’d  by  the  wife  ; 

But,  fet  aloft  by  fools,  ufurps  the  Ikies.  Dryden' s  Juv.  Sat . 

5.  Without  neceffity  ;  without  predetermination. 

Freely  they  flood  who  flood,  and  fell  who  fell.  Milton. 
He  leaves  us  to  chufe  with  the  liberty  of  reasonable  beings . 
they  who  comply  with  his  grace,  comply  with  it  freely  ;  and 
they  who  reject  it,  do  alfo  freely  rejedt  it.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

6.  Frankly ;  liberally. 

By  nature  all  things  have  an  equally  common  ufe :  nature 
freely  and  indifferently  opens  the  bofom  of  the  univerfe  to  all 
mankind.  _  South's  Sermons . 

7.  Spontaneoufiy ;  of  its  own  accord. 

Fre'eman.  n.f.  [free  and  man.] 

1.  One  not  a  flave;  not  a  vaffal. 

Had  you  rather  Caefar  were  living,  and  die  all  flaves,  than 
that  Caefar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ?  Shakefp.  Jul.  Cafar. 

If  to  break  loofe  from  the  condudt  of  reafon,  and  to  want 
that  reftraint  of  examination  and  judgment  which  keeps  us 
from  chufing  or  doing  the  worfe,  be  liberty)  true  liberty,  mad 
men  and  fools  are  only  the  freemen.  .  _  .  Locke. 

2.  One  partaking  of  rights,  privileges;  or  immunities. 

He  made  us  freemen  of  the  continent. 

Whom  nature  did  like  captives  treat  before.  Dryden • 

What  this  union  was  is  expreffed  in  the  preceding 
verfe,  by  their  both  having  been  made  freemen  on  the 
fame  day.  Addifon  s  Remarks  on  Italy . 

FreemFnded.  adj.  [free  and  mind.]  Uncohftrained;  without 
load  of  care. 

To  be  freemhided ,  and  cheerfully  difpofed  at  hours  of  meat; 
fleep,  and  exercife,  is  one  of  the  beft  preempts  of  long  lafting. 

Batons  Lffiay  31. 

FreLnfss.  n.f.  [from free.] 

1.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being  free. 

2.  Opennefs;  unrefervednefs ;  ingenuoufnefs ;  candour. 

The  reader  may  pardon  it,  if  he  pleafe;  for  th ejieenefs  of 

the  confeflion.  Dry  deni 

3.  Generofity ;  liberality.  .  ■ 

I  hope  it  will  never  be  faid  that  the  laity,  who  by  the  clergy 

are  taught  to  be  charitable,  fhall  in  therr  corporations  exceed 
the  clergy  itfelf,  and  their  fons,  in  freenefs  of  giving.  Sprat. 
Freescho'ol.  n.f  [  free  znd  Jcbcol.  j  A  fchool  in  which  learn¬ 
ing  is  given  without  pay.  .  . 

To  give  a  civil  education  to  the  youth  ot  this  land  in  the 
9  T  time 
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time  to  come,  provifion  was  made  by  another  law,  that  there 
fhould  be  one  freefchool  at  leaft  eredtcd  in  every  diocefs,  Davies. 
T wo  clergymen  flood  candidates  for  a  fmall  freefchool  in 

- fhire,  where  a  gentleman  of  intereft  in  the  country, 

who  happened  to  have  a  better  underftanding  than  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  procured  the  place  for  him  who  was  the  better 
fcholar.  •  Swift. 

Freespo'Ken.  adj.  f  free  and  fpoken.]  Accuftomed  to  fpeak 
without  referve. 

Nerva  one  night  flipped  privately  with  fome  fix  or  feven  ; 
amongft  whom  there  was  one  that  Was  a  dangerous  man,  and 
began  to  take  the  like  courfes  as  Marcellus  and  Regulus  had 
done:  the  emperor  fell  into  difcourfe  of  the  injuftice  and 
tyranny  of  the  former  time,  and,  by  name,  of  the  two  ac- 
cufers  ;  and  faid,  what  fhould  we  do  with  them,  if  we  had 
them  now  ?  One  of  them  that  was  at  fupper,  and  was  a  free- 
fpoken  fenator,  faid,  Marry,  they  fhould  fup  with  us.  Bacon. 
Fre'estone.  n.  f.  [free  and Jl one.]  Stone  commonly  ufed  in 
building. 

Freefone  is  fo  named  from  its  being  of  fuch  a  conftitution 
as  to  be  wrought  and  cut  freely  in  any  diredtion.  Woodward. 

I  faw  her  hand :  fhe  has  a  leathern  hand,  a  freefone - 
coloured  hand.  Shakefpeare's  As  you  like  it. 

The  ftreets  are  generally  paved  with  brick  or  freefone ,  and 
always  kept  very  neat.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Freethinker,  n.f  [free  and  think.’]  A  libertine}  a  con¬ 
temner  of  religion. 

Atheift  is  an  old-fafhion’d  word :  I’m  a  freethinker,  child. 

Addiforis  Drummer. 

Of  what  ufe  is  freedom  of  thought,  if  it  will  not  produce 
freedom  of  adiion,  which  is  the  foie  end,  how  remote  foever 
in  appearance,  of  all  objections  againft  Chriftianity?  And 
therefore  the  freethinkers  confider  it  as  an  edifice,  wherein  all 
the  parts  have  fuch  a  mutual  dependance  on  each  other,  that 
if  you  pull  out  one  Angle  nail,  the  whole  fabrick  muft  fall  to 
the  ground.  Swift's  Argument  againf  abolijhing  Chrifianity. 
Freewi'll.  n.f.  [free  and  will.] 

I.  The  power  of  directing  our  own  aCtions  without  conftraint 
by  neceflity  or  fate. 

We  have  a  power  to  fufpend  the  profecution  of  this  or  that 
defire :  this  feems  to  me  the  fource  of  all  liberty ;  in  this  feems 
to  confift  that  which  is  improperly  called  freewill.  Locke. 

1.  Voluntarinefs ;  fpontaneity. 

I  make  a  decree,  that  all  they  of  the  people  of  Ifrael  in  my 
realm,  which  are  minded  of  their  own  freewill  to  go  up  to 
Jerufalem,  go  with  thee.  Ezr.  vii.  13. 

Freewo'man.  n.  f.  [free  and  woman.]  A  woman  not  en- 
flaved. 

All  her  ornaments  are  taken  away  of  a  freewoman ;  fhe  is 
become  a  bondflave.  1  Mac.  ii.  11. 

To  Freeze,  v.  n.  prefer  .froze,  [vriefen,  Dutch.J 
t.  To  be  congealed  with  cold. 

The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  will  not  freeze ,  which  is 
very  admirable,  feeing  it  hath  the  perfpicuity  and  fluidity  of 
common  water.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  freezing  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant,  return¬ 
ing  at  equidiftant  periods  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  would  as 
well  ferve  men  to  reckon  their  years  by  as  the  motions  of  the 
fun.  Locke. 

2k  To  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  by  which  water  is  congealed. 
Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees 
And  mountain  tops,  that  freeze , 

Bow  themfelves  when  he  did  fing.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VIII. 
Thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindnefs  freezes.  Shakef.  Rich.  III. 
Heav’n  froze  above  fevere,  the  clouds  congeal. 

And  thro’  the  cryftal  vault  appear’d  the  ftanding  hail.  Dryd. 
To  Freeze,  v.  a.  pret .froze-,  part.frozen  01  froze, 
t.  To  congeal  with  cold. 

2.  To  kill  by  cold. 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 

Frozen  almoft  to  death,  how  did  he  lap  me, 

Ev’n  in  his  garments  !  Shakefpeare's  Richard  III. 

My  mafter  and  miftrefs  are  almoft  frozen  to  death.  Shakefp. 

3.  To  chill  by  the  lofs  of  power  or  motion. 

I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 

That  almoft  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life.  Sh.Rom.  and  Juliet. 

Death  came  on  amain, 

And  exercis’d  below  his  iron  reign } 

Then  upward  to  the  feat  of  life  he  goes ; 

Senfe  fled  before  him,  what  he  touch’d  he  froze.  Dryden. 
To  Freight,  v.  a.  prefer,  freighted ;  part  .fraught',  which 
being  now  ufed  as  an  adje&ive,  freighted  is  adopted.  [  fretter , 
French.] 

i.  To  load  a  fhip  or  veflel  of  carriage  with  goods  for  tranf- 
poftatiort. 

The  princes 

Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  fent  their  fhips, 

Fraught  with  the  minifters  and  inftruments 

Of  cruel  war.  Shak.  Troi/us  and  Creffula ,  Frol  gue. 

Nor  is,  indeed,  that  man  lefs  mad  than  thefe, 

Who  freights  a  fhip  to  venture  on  the  feas  j 


With  one  frail  interpofing  plank  to  lave 
F  rom  certain  death,  roll’d  on  by  ev’ry  wave.  Dryden' s  Ju*u. 

Freighted  with  iron,  from  my  native  land 
I  fleer  my  voyage.  Pope's  Odffey ,  h  i. 

2.  To  load  as  the  burthen;  to  be  the  thing  with  which  a  veflel 
is  freighted. 

I  would 

Have  funk  the  fea  within  the  earth,  or  ere 
It  fhould  the  good  fhip  fo  have  fwallow’d,  and 
*  1  The  freighting  fouls  within  her.  Shakefpeare's  Temp  eft. 

Freight,  n.f. 

1.  Any  thing  with  which  a  fhip  is  loaded. 

He  clears  the  deck,  receives  the  mighty  freight ; 

The  leaky  veflel  groans  beneath  the  weight.  Dryden' s  /En . 

2.  The  money  due  for  tranfportation  of  goods. 

Freighter,  n.f.  [fretteur,  French.]  He  who  freights  a 

veflel. 

Fren.  n.f,  A  worthlefs  woman.  An  old  word  wholly  for« 
gotten. 

But  now  from  me  his  madding  mind  is  ftart. 

And  wooes  the  widow’s  daughter  of  the  glen ; 

And  now  fair  Rofalind  hath  bred  his  fmart, 

So  now  his  friend  is  changed  for  a  fren.  Spenfer's  Fetfk 
FRENCH  Chalk,  n.f. 

French  chalk  is  an  indurated  clay,  extremely  denfe,  of  a 
fmooth  glofly  furface,  and  foft  and  un&uous  to  the  touch  ;  of 
a  greyifh  white  colour,  variegated  with  a  dufky  green.  Hill. 

French  chalk  is  undfuous  to  the  touch,  as  fteatites  is,  but 
harder,  and  nearer  approaching  the  confiftence  of  ftone.  Wood. 
To  Fre'nchify.  v.  a.  [from  French.]  To  infedt  with  the 
manner  of  France ;  to  make  a  coxcomb. 

They  mifliked  nothing  more  in  king  Edward  the  Con- 
feflor.  than  that  he  was  Frenchified ;  and  accounted  the  defire 
of  foreign  language  then  to  be  a  foretoken  of  bringing  in 
foreign  powers,  which  indeed  happened.  Camden's  Remains. 
Has  he  familiarly  diflik’d 
Your  yellow  ftarch,  or  faid  your  doublet 
Was  not  exactly  Frenchified.  Shakefpeare's  As  you  like  it. 
Frenetick.  adj,  [freuetique,  French  3  (P^evjjtixoj ;  generally 
therefore  written  phrenetick.]  Mad  ;  diffracted. 

He  himfelf  impotent. 

By  means  of  bis  frenetick  malady.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 
Fre'nzy.  n.f  [  (paving  ;  phrenitis ,  Latin:  whence  phrenetify, 
phrenetfy ,  phrenzy ,  or  frenzy.]  Madnefs  ;  diftradtion  of  mind  ; 
alienation  of  underftanding ;  any  violent  paflion  approaching 
to  madnefs. 

That  knave.  Ford,  hath  the  fineft  mad  devil  of  jealoufy  in 
him  that  ever  governed  frenzy.  Shakef.  Mer.  Wives  of  Windf. 
True  fortitude  is  feen  in  great  exploits. 

That  juftice  warrants,  and  that  wifdom  guides  ; 

All  elfe  is  touring  frenzy  and  diftradtion.  Addifon' s  Cato. 

Why  fuch  a  difpofition  of  the  body  induceth  fleep,  another 
difturbs  all  the  operations  of  the  foul,  and  occafions  a  lethargy 
ox  frenzy :  this  knowledge  exceeds  our  narrow  faculties.  Bent. 
Fre'quence.  n.f.  [ frequence ,  Fr.  frequentia,  Latin.]  Crowd; 
concourfe;  aflembly. 

The  frequence  of  degree, 

From  high  to  low  throughout.  Shakefpeare's  Timon. 

He,  in  full  frequence  bright 

Of  angels,  thus  to  Gabriel  fmiling  fpake.  Paradife  Reg. 
Fre'quency.  n.f.  [ frequentia ,  Latin.] 

1,  Common  occurrence ;  the  condition  of  being  often  feen  or 
done. 

Should  a  miracle  be  indulged  to  one,  others  would 
think  themfelves  equally  intitled  to  it;  and  if  indulged  to 
many,  it  would  no  longer  have  the  effedt  of  a  miracle ;  its 
force  and  influence  would  be  loft  by  the  frequency  of  it.  Attcrb. 

2.  Concourfe ;  full  aflembly. 

Thou  cam’ft  e’re  while  into  this  fenate :  who 
Of  fuch  a  frequency ,  fo  many  friends 
And  kindred  thou  haft  here,  faluted  thee  ?  Ben.  fohnf.  Cat  'll. 
FRE'QUENT.  adj.  [frequent,  French ;  frequens ,  Latin.] 

1.  Often  done  ;  often  feen ;  often  occurring. 

An  ancient  and  imperial  city  falls  ; 

The  ftreets  are  fill’d  with  frequent  funerals.  Dryden' s  JFn. 

Frequent  herfes  ftiall  beliege  your  gates.  ”  Pope. 

2.  Ufed  often  to  pradtife  any  thing. 

Every  man  thinks  he  may  pretend  to  any  employment,  pro¬ 
vided  he  has  been  loud  and  frequent  in  declaring  himfelf 
hearty  for  the  government.  Swift. 

3.  Full  of  concourfe. 

Frequent  and  full.  Milton. 

To  Frequ'e  NT.  v.  a.  [ frequent 0,  Latin  ;  frequenter,  French.] 
To  vifit  often  ;  to  be  much  in  any  place;  to  refort  often  to. 
Latter  day. 

Finding  in  it  fit  ports  for  fifhers  trade, 

’Gan  more  the  fame  frequent ,  and  further  to  invade.  F. 
There  were  fynagogues  for  men  to  refort  unto :  our  Sa¬ 
viour  himfelf,  and  after  him  the  apoftles,  frequented  them. 

Hooker ,  b.  V.  /.  ir. 
This  fellow  here,  this  thy  creature. 

By  night  frequents  my  houle.  Shalefptare's  Tim.cn. 

At 
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At  that  time  this  land  was  known  and  frequented  by  the 
Clips  and  veflels.  Bacon. 

With  tears 

Wat’ring  the  ground,  and  with  our  fighs  the  air 

Frequenting ,  Tent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  fign 

Of  forrow  unfeign’d,  and  humiliation  meek.  Milt.  P.  L. 

To  ferve  my  friends,  the  fenate  I  frequent ; 

And  there  what  I  before  digefted,  vent.  Denham. 

That  he  frequented  the  court  of  Auguftus,  and  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  in  it,  is  moft  undoubted.  Dry  den's  Ovid ,  Preface. 

Freque'ntable.  adj.  [from frequent.~\  Converfable;  accef- 
fible.  A  word  not  now  ufed,  but  not  inelegant. 

While  youth  lafted  in  him,  the  exercifes  of  that  age  and 
his  humour,  not  yet  fully  difeovered,  made  him  fomewhat 
the  mor z  frequentable  and  lefs  dangerous.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Frequentative,  adj.  [frequentatif  French;  frequentativus , 
Latin.]  A  grammatical  term  applied  to  verbs  fignifying  the 
frequent  repetition  of  an  a&ion. 

Freque'nter.  n.  f.  [from  frequent.]  One  who  often  reforts 
to  any  place. 

Perfons  under  bad  imputations  are  no  great  frequenters  of 
churches.  •  Swift. 

Fre'quently.  adv.  [ frequenter ,  Latin.]  Often;  commonly; 
not  rarely ;  not  feldom  ;  a  confiderable  number  of  times ; 
manifold  times. 

I  could  not,  without  much  grief,  obferve  how  frequently 
both  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  at  a  lofs  for  queftions  and  an- 
fwers.  Swift’s  Introduction  to  Genteel  Converfation. 

FRE' SCO.  n. f.  [Italian.] 

1 .  Coolnefs ;  {hade ;  dufkinefs,  like  that  of  the  evening  or 
morning. 

Hellifh  fprites 

Love  more  the  frefco  of  the  nights.  Prior. 

2.  A  picture  not  drawn  in  glaring  light,  but  in  dufle. 

Here  thy  well-ftudy’d  marbles  fix  our  eye ; 

A  fading  frefco  here  demands  a  figh.  Pope. 

FRESH,  adj.  [  ppeyc,  Saxon  ;  fraiche ,  French.] 

1.  Cool ;  not  vapid  with  heat. 

I’ll  cull  the  fartheft  mead  for  thy  repaft ; 

The  choiceft  herbs  I  to  thy  board  will  bring. 

And  draw  thy  water  from  the  frejhejl  fpring.  Prior. 

2.  Not  fait 

They  keep  themfelves  unmixt  with  the  fait  water ;  fo  that, 
a  very  great  way  within  the  fea,  men  may  take  up  as  frejh 
v/ater  as  if  they  were  near  the  land.  Abbot’s  Defc.  of  the  IV or  Id. 

3.  New  ;  not  impaired  by  time. 

This  fecond  fource  of  men,  while  yet  but  few. 

And  while  the  dread  of  judgment  paft  remain 
Frejh  in  their  minds,  fearing  the  Deity, 

With  fome  regard  to  what’s  juft  and  right. 

Shall  lead  their  lives.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xli. 

That  love  which  firft  was  fet,  will  firft  decay  ; 

Mine  of  a  frejher  date  will  longer  ftay.  Dryd.  Indian  Emp. 

4.  In  a  ftate  like  that  of  recentnefs. 

We  will  revive  thofe  times,  and  in  our  memories 
Preferve  and  ftill  keep  frejh ,  like  flowers  in  water.  Denhan\. 

With  fuch  a  care 
As  rofes  from  their  ftalks  we  tear. 

When  we  would  ftill  preferve  them  new, 

And  frejh  as  on  the  bufti  they  grew.  Waller. 

Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fair  light ! 

And  thou  enlighten’d  earth,  fo  frejh  and  gay  !  Milt.  H.  L. 

5.  Recent ;  newly  come. 

Amidft  the  fpirits  Palinurus  prefs’d; 

Yet  frejh  from  life,  a  new  admitted  gueft.  Dryderi s  /En. 

Frejh  from  the  fa£t,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe, 

The  criminals  are  feiz’d  upon  the  place ; 

Stiff  in  denial,  as  the  law  appoints,  1  . 

On  engines  they  diftend  their  tortur’d  joints.  Dryden . 

6.  Repaired  from  any  lofs  or  diminution. 

Nor  lies  fhe  long  ;  but,  as  her  fates  ordain,  1 

Springs  up  to  life,  and  frejh  to  fecond  pain  ;  > 

Is  fav’d  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  flain.  _  Dryden.  J 

j.  Florid;  vigorous;  chearful  ;  unfaded;  unimpaired. 

This  pope  is  decrepid,  and  the  bell  goeth  for  him  :  take  or¬ 
der  that  when  he  is  dead  there  be  chofen  a  pope  of  frejh  years, 
between  fifty  and  threefcore.  Bacon’s  holy  War. 

'I' wo  fwains, 

Frejh  as  the  morn,  and  as  the  feafon  fair.  P °Je- 

8.  Healthy  in  countenance;  ruddy. 

Tell  me. 

Haft  thou  beheld  a  frejher  gentlewoman, 

Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  ?  Shakefpeare. 
It  is  no  rare  obfervation  in  England  to  fee  a  frejh  coloured 
lufty  young  man  yoked  to  a  confumptive  female,  and  him 
loon  after  attending  her  to  the  grave^  Harvey  on  Conjunctions. 

They  reprefent  to  themfelves  a  thoufand  poor,  tall,  inno¬ 
cent,  frejh  coloured  young  gentlemen.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 
jBrifk ;  ftrong;  vigorous. 

As  a  frcjl)  gale  of  wind  fills  the  fails  of  a  fhip.  Holder, 

10.  Fading:  oppofed  to  eating  or  drinking.  A  low  word. 

1 1.  Sweet:  oppoled  to  ftale  or  ftinking. 
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Fresh,  n.f  Water  not  fait. 

Hefhall  drink  nought  but  brine;  for  I’ll  not  fhew  him 
Where  the  quick  frejhes  are.  Shakejpeare’s  TempejL 

To  Fr  e'shen.  v.  a.  [from  frejh.]  Tomakefrefli. 

Prelufive  drops  let  all  their  moifture  flow 
In  large  eftufion  o’er  the  frcjheri d  world.  Thomfon  s  Spring, 

To  P re'shen.  v.n.  To  grow  frefli. 

A  frejhening  breeze  the  magick  power  fupply’d, 

While  the  wing’d  vefl’el  flew  along  the  tide.  Pope’s  Odyjfey , 

Fre'shet.  n.f.  [from  frejh.]  A  pool  of  frclh  water. 

All  fifth  from  fea  or  fhore, 

Frejhet  Or  purling  brook,  or  fhcll  or  fin.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl . 

Fre'shly.  adv.  [from  frejh.] 

1.  Coolly. 

2.  Newly ;  in  the  former  ftate  renewed. 

The  weeds  of  herefy  being  grown  unto  fuch  ripenefs  as 
that  was,  do,  even  in  the  very  cutting  down,  fcatter  often¬ 
times  thofe  feeds  which  for  a  while  lie  unfeen  and  buried  in 
the  earth ;  but  afterwards  frefoly  fpring  up  again,  no  lefs  per¬ 
nicious  than  at  the  firft.  Hooker ,  b.v.f.  42. 

Then  fhall  our  names. 

Familiar  in  their  mouth  as  houfhold  words; 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  frejhly  remember’d.  Shak.  Hen.  V: 
They  are  now  frejhly  in  difference  with  them.  Bacon . 

3.  With  a  healthy  look  ;  ruddily. 

Looks  he  as  frejhly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wreftled  l  Shakejp . 

Fre'shness.  n.f.  [from frejh.] 

1.  Newnefs  ;  vigour;  fpirit;  the  contrary  to  vapidnefs. 

Moft  odours  fmell  beft  brbken  or  crufhed ;  but  flowers 
preffed  or  beaten,  do  lofe  the  frejhnejs  and  fweetnefs  of  tHeir 
odour.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory . 

2.  Freedom  from  diminution  by  time;  not  ftalenefs. 

For  the  conftant  frejhnefs  of  it,  it  is  fuch  a  pleafure  a$  cart 
never  cloy  or  overwork  the  mind ;  for  furely  no  man  was  ever 
weary  of  thinking  that  he  had  done  well  or  virtuoufly.  South . 

3.  Freedom  from  fatigue;  newnefs  of  ftrength. 

The  Scots  had  the  advantage  both  for  number  and  frejhnefs 
©f  men.  Hayward, 

4.  Coolnefs. 

There  are  fome  rooms  in  Italy  and  Spain  for  frejhnefs ,  and 
gathering  the  Winds  and  air  irt  the  heats  of  Summer ;  but  they 
be  but  pennings  of  the  winds,  and  enlarging  them  again,  and 
making  them  reverberate  in  circles.  Bacon. 

Say,  if  fhe  pleafe,  (he  hither  may  repair. 

And  breathe  the  frejhnefs  of  the  Open  air.  Dryderi s  Aureng , 
She  laid  her  down  to  reft. 

And  to  the  winds  expos’d  her  glowing  breaft. 

To  take  the  frejhnefs  of  the  morning  air.  Addifon  on  Italy, 

5.  Ruddinefs  ;  colour  of  health. 

The  fecret  venom,  circling  in  her  Veins, 

Works  through  her  fkin,  and  burfts  in  bloating  ftains  ) 

Her  cheeks  their  frejhnejs  lofe  and  wonted  grace, 

And  an  unufual  palenefs  fpreads  her  face.  Granville. 

6.  Freedom  from  faltnefs. 

Freshwa'ter.  [A  compound  word  of  frejh  and  water ,  tifed  ai 
an  adje&ive.]  Raw;  unfkilled;  unacquainted.  A  low  term 
borrowed  from  the  failors,  who  ftigmatife  thofe  who  come 
firft  to  fea  as  frejhwater  men  or  novices. 

The  nobility,  as  frejhwater  foldiers  which  had  never  feen 
but  fome  light  fkirmilhes,  in  their  vain  bravery  made  light 
account  of  the  Turks.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

FRET.  n.f.  [Of  this  word  the  etymology  is  very  doubtful : 
fome  derive  it  from  pperan,  to  eat ;  others  from  ppetpan;  to 
adorn  ;  fbme  from  (p  ditto  ;  Skinner  more  probably  from frernoy 
or  the  French  frctiller :  perhaps  it  comes  immediately  from 
the  Latin  fretum.] 

1.  A  frith,  or  ftrait  of  the  fea,  whete  the  water  by  confinement 
is  always  rough. 

Euripus  generally  fignifieth  any  ftrait,  frety  or  channel  of 
the  fea,  running  between  two  fhores.  Browris  Vulg.  Errours. 

2.  Any  agitation  of  liquors  by  fermentation;  confinement,  or 
other  caufe. 

The  channel  of  this,  river  is  white  with  rocks,  and  the  fur- 
face  covered  With  froth  and  bubbles  ;  for  it  runs  along  upon 
the  frety  and  is  ftill  breaking  againft  the  ftones  that  oppofe  its 
paffage.  Addifon  s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

The  blood  in  a  fever,  if  Well  governed,  like  wine  upon 
the  frety  difehargeth  itfelf  of  all  heterogeneous  mixtures. 

Derham’s  Phyftco-Theology. 

3.  That  ftop  of  the  mufical  inftrument  which  caufes  or  regulatss 
the  vibrations  of  the  firing. 

It  requireth  good  winding  of  a  firing  before  it  will  make 
any  note ;  and  in  the  tops  of  lutes,  &c.  the  higher  they  go, 
the  lefs  diftance  is  between  the  frets.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijiory , 
The  harp 

Had  work,  and  refted  not :  the  folcmn  pipe 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  Ivveet  ftop, 

All  founds  on  fret  by  firing  or  golden  wire. 

Temper’d  foft  tunings,  intermix’d  with  voice 

Choral  or  unifon.  AJUton’s  Paradife  Lofty  b.  viL 

They  are  fitted  to  anfvver  the  moft  variable  harmony :  two 
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OY  three  pipes  to  all  thofe  of  a  church-organ,  or  to  all  the 
11  rings  and  frets  of  a  lute.  Crew's  Cofmolog.  Sac.  b  i. 

4.  Work  riling  in  protuberances. 

The  frets  of  houfes,  and  all  equal  figures,  pleafe;  whereas 
unequal  figures  are  but  deformities.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijiory. 

We  take  delight  in  a  profpc£t  well  laid  out,  and  diverfified 
with  fields  and  meadows,  woods  and  rivers,  in  the  curious 
fret  works  of  rocks  and  grottos.  Spectator,  N°.  414. 

5.  Agitation  of  the  mind  ;  commotion  of  the  temper  j  paflion. 

Calmnefs  is  great  advantage :  he  that  lets 
Another  chafe,  may  warm  him  at  his  fire, 

Mark  all  his  wand’rings,  and  enjoy  his  frets , 

As  cunning  fencers  fuffer  heat  to  tire.  Herbert, 

The  incred’lous  Pheac,  having  yet 
Drank  but  one  round,  reply’d  in  fober  fret,  Tate’s  Juven . 

You,  too  weak  the  flightell  lofs  to  bear, 

Are  on  the  fret  of  paffion,  boil  and  rage.  Creech’s  Juven. 

Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret  j 
I  never  anfwer’d,  I  was  not  in  debt.  Pope ,  Epijlle  ii. 

To  Fret.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.  J 

1.  To  rub  again!!  any  thing ;  to  agitate  violently. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noife 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gulls  of  heav’n.  Shahfpeare • 

2.  To  wear  away  by  rubbing. 

Drop  them  Hill  upon  one  place, 

JTill  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth.  Sbakefpeare’s  Richard  II. 

In  the  banks  of  rivers,  with  the  wafhing  of  the  water, 
there  were  divers  times  fretted  out  big  pieces  of  gold.  Abbot. 

Before  I  ground  the  object  metal  on  the  pitch,  I  always 
ground  the  putty  on  it  with  the  concave  copper,  ’till  it  had 
done  making  a  noife ;  becaufe,  if  the  particles  of  the  putty 
were  not  made  to  flick  fall  in  the  pitch,  they  would,  by  roll¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  grate  and  fret  the  objedt  metal,  and  fill  it 
full  of  little  holes.  Newton’s  Opt, 

3.  To  hurt  by  attrition. 

The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 
Chofen  thou  hall;  and  they  that  over- ween. 

And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  fpleen. 

No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  pity  and  ruth.  Milton, 

4.  To  corrode  ;  to  eat  away. 

It  is  fret  inward,  whether  it  be  bare  within  or  without. 

Lev.  xiii.  55; 

The  painful  hufband,  plowing  up  his  ground, 

Shall  find  all  fret  with  rufl,  both  pikes  and  fhields. 

And  empty  helms  under  his  harrow  found.  .  Hakewilli 

5.  To  form  into  railed  work. 

Nor  did  there  want 

Cornice  or  freeze,  with  bofly  fculptures  grav’n ; 

The  roof  was  fretted  gold.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  i. 

6.  To  variegate  ;  todiverfify. 

Yon  grey  lines, 

That  fret  the  clouds,  are  melfengers  of  day.  Shah.  Jul.  Caf, 
J.  T o  make  angry ;  to  vex. 

Antony 

Is  valiant  and  dejedled  ;  and,  by  Harts, 

His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope  and  fear 
Of  what  he  has  and  has  not.  Shakef  Ant .  and  Cleopatra. 
Becaufe  thou  halt  fretted  me  in  all  thefe  things,  behold  I 
will  recompenfe  thy  way  upon  thine  head.  Ezek.  xvi.  43. 

Such  an  expectation,  cries  one,  will  never  come  to  pafs ; 
therefore  I’ll  even  give  it  up,  and  go  and  fret  myfelf.  Collier. 

Injuries  from  friends  fret  and  gall  more,  and  the  memory  of 
them  is  not  fo  eafily  obliterated.  Arbuthn.  Hijl.  of  John  Bull. 
To  Fret.  v.  n. 

J.  To  be  in  commotion ;  to  be  agitated. 

No  benefits  whatfoever  lhall  ever  alter  or  allay  that  diabo¬ 
lical  rancour,  that  frets  and  ferments  in  fome  hellilh  brealls, 
but  that  upon  all  occafions  it  will  foam  out  at  its  foul  mouth 
in  Hander  and  inveCtive.  South’s  Sermons. 

Th’  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o’er  a  rock, 

Now  fcarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool.  Thomf.  Summ. 

2.  To  be  worn  away  ;  to  be  corroded. 

Take  a  piece  of  glovers  leather  that  is  very  thin,  and  put 
your  gold  therein,  binding  it  clofe,  and  then  hang  it  up  :  the 
fal  armoniack  will  fret  away,  and  the  gold  remain  behind. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

3.  To  make  way  by  attrition. 

Thefe  do  but  indeed  fcrape  off  the  extuberances,  or  fret 
into  the  wood,  and  therefore  they  are  very  feldom  ufed  to 
foft  wood.  Mixon’s  Mech.  Exer. 

It  inflamed  and  fwelled  very  much ;  many  wheals  arofe, 
and  fretted  one  into  another  with  great  excoriation.  IVifeman. 

4 •  To  be  angry  ;  to  be  peevifh  ;  to  vex  himfelf. 

They  trouble  themielves  with  fretting  at  the  ignorance  of 
fuch  as  withftand  them  in  their  opinion.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  22. 

We  are  in  a  fretting  mind  at  the  church  of  Rome,  and  with 
angry  difpofition  enter  into  cogitation.  Hooker. 

Helplefs,  what  may  it  boot 


To  fret  for  anger,  or  for  grief  to  moan  !  Fairy  Efueen. 

T  heir  wounded  Heeds 

Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 

Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  matters  Sh.  H.  V. 

Be  lion-mettled,  proud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets ,  or  where  confpirers  are  Sh.  Macb. 
His  heart  fretteth  againfl  the  Lord.  Prov.  xix.  3. 

Hudibras  fretting 

Conquefl  fhould  be  fo  long  a  getting, 

Drew  up  his  force.  Hudibras ,  b.  i.  cant.  2. 

He  fwells  with  wrath,  he  makes  outrageous  moan, 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  flares,  he  flamps  the  ground.  Dryd. 

How  fhould  I  fret  to  mangle  ev’ry  line, 

In  rev’rence  to  the  fins  of  thirty-nine.  .  Pope. 

Fre'tful.  adj.  [from  fret.]  Angry;  peevifli ;  in  a  Hate  of 
vexation. 

'\  hy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part. 

And  each  particular  hair  to  Hand  on  end. 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Where’s  the  king  ? 

— Contending  with  the  fretful  elements ; 

Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  fea.  Shakef  K.  Lear. 
They  are  extremely  fretful  and  peevifh,  never  well  at  refl  \ 
but  always  calling  for  this  or  that,  or  changing  their  poflure 
of  lying  or  fitting.  Harvey  on  C&nfumptions. 

Are  you  pofitive  and  fretful? 

Heedlefs,  ignorant,  forgetful  ?  Swift 

Fre'tfully.  adv.  [from fretful.]  Peevifhly.  7  * 

V  Fre'tfulness.  n.f.  [from fretful]  Paflion;  peevifhnefs. 
Fre  tty.  adj.  [from  fret.]  Adorned  with  railed  work, 

Friaei  lity.  n.f.  [from  friable.]  Capacity  of  being  reduced 
to  powder. 

Hardnefs,  friability ,  and  power  to  draw  iron,  are  qualities 
^  to  be  found  in  a  loadflone.  Locke. 

FRI  ABLE.  adj.  [  friable ,  French  ;  friabilis ,  Latin. J  Eafily 
crumbled  ;  eafily  reduced  to  powder. 

A  fpongy  excrefcence  groweth  upon  the  roots  of  the  lafer- 
tree,  and  fometimes  on  cedar,  very  white,  light,  and  friable , 
Which  we  call  agarick.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijiory. 

The  liver,  of  all  the  vifeera,  is  the  mob  friable,  and  eafily 
crumbled  or  diflolved.  Arbuthnct  on  Diet. 

IRI'AR.  n.f.  [A  corruption  of  frere,  French.]  A  religious; 
a  brother  of  fome  regular  order. 

Holy  Francifcan  friar  !  brother!  ho!  Sh.  Rom.  and  Jul. 

All  the  priefts  and  friars  in  my  realm, 

Shall  in  proceflion  fing  her  endlefs  praife.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 
He  fays  he’s  but  a  friar,  but  he’s  big  enough  to  be  a  pope. 

.v  Dry  den’s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

Many  jefuits  and  friars  went  about,  in  the  difguife  of  Pref- 
byterian  and  Independent  miniflers,  to  preach  up  rebel- 

lion-  A  ,  .  ,  Swift. 

,  A  friar  would  needs  fhew  his  talent  in  Latin.  Swift. 
Friarlike.  adj.  [  from  friar.  J  Monaflick;  unfkilled  in 
the  world. 

Their  friarlike  general  would  the  next  day  make  one  holy- 
day  in  the  Chriflian  calendars,  in  remembrance  of  thirty  tbou- 
fand  Hungarian  martyrs  flain  of  the  Turks.  Knol.es’ s  Hi  ft  a  y. 
triakly.  adv.  [friar  and  like.]  Like  a  friar,  or  man  un¬ 
taught  in  life. 

Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  fuch  as  thou  may’fl  get  juflly, 
ufe  foberly,  diflribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly ;  yet 
have  no  abflradt  nor  friarly  contempt  of  them.  Bacon’ s  EJJays. 
bRiARscowL.  n.f.  [friar  and.  cowl.]  A  plant. 

J}  aSrees  with  the  dragon  and  arum,  from  both  which  it 
difiers  only  in  having  a  flower  refembling  a  cowl. 

rRiARy.  n.f  [from  friar.]  A  monaflry  or  convent  of 
friars. 

Fri'ary.  adj.  Like  a  friar. 

Francis  Cornfield  did  fcratch  his  elbow  when  he  had  fweet- 
ly  invented  to  fignify  his  name,  St.  Francis,  with  a  friary  cowl 

^  Camden's  Remains. 

To  FRI  BBLE.  v.  n.  To  trifle. 

Though  cheats,  yet  more  intelligible 
Than  thofe  that  with  the  Hars  do  fribble.  Hudibras  t>  ii 
Fri'bbler.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  trifled  P' 

Afribbler  is  one  who  profeffes  rapture  for  the  woman,  and 
dreads  her  confent.  StcSator  N° 

FRICASSEE,  n.f.  [French.]  A  dilh  made  b,  cnttinJ 
chickens  or  other  fmall  things  in  pieces,  and  drefllng  them 
with  flrong  fauce. 

Oh,  how  would  Homer  praife  their  dancing  dogs. 

Their  {linking  cheefe,  axuh  fricacyof  frogs! 

He  d  raife  notables,  fing  no  flagrant  lye, 

Ot  boys  with  cuflard  choak’d  at  Newberry.  Kin?. 

Frica'tion  n.f.  [fricatio,  Latin.]  The  a£t  of  rubbing  one 
thing  againfl  another.  ° 

Gentl efrication  draweth  forth  the  nourifhment,  by  making 
the  parts  a  little  hungry,  and  heating  them  :  thisfrication  I  with 
to  be  done  in  the  morning.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiftcry. 

Refinous  or  untfuous  bodies,  and  fuch  as  will  fame,  attradi 
vigoroufly,  and  mofl  thereof  without  flatten ,  as  good  hard 
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Wax,  which  will  convert  the  needle  almoft  as  actively  as  the 
loadftone.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Fri'ction.  n.f.  [friction,  Fr.  friflia,  from frico,  Latin.] 

1.  The  a&  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together. 

Do  not  all  bodies  which  abound  with  terreftrial  parts,  and 
efpecially  with  fulphureous  ones,  emit  light  as  often  as  thofe 
parts  are  fufficiently  agitated,  whether  the  agitation  be  made 
by  heat,  frittlon ,  percuflion,  putrefaction,  or  by  any  vital 
motion  ?  Newton's  Opt . 

2.  The  reftftance  in  machines  caufed  by  the  motion  of  one  body 
upon  another. 

Medical  rubbing  with  the  flefhbrufh  or  cloaths. 

FriRions  make  the  parts  more  flefliy  and  full,  as  we  fee 
both  in  men  and  in  the  currying  of  horfes ;  for  that  they  draw 
a  greater  quantity  of  fpirits  to  the  parts.  Bacon. 

Friday,  n.f.  [  ppije  basj,  Saxon.]  The  fixth  day  of  the 
week,  fo  named  of  Freya ,  a  Saxon  deity. 

An’  fhe  were  not  kin  to  me,  fhe  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday 
as  Helen  is  on  Sunday.  Sbakefpeare' s  Troilus  and  Creffidu. 

For  Venus,  like  her  day,  will  change  her  cheer, 

And  feldom  fhall  we  fee  a  Friday  clear.  Dryden. 

FRIEND,  n.f.  [vriend,  Dutch ;  pjieonb,  Saxon.  This  word, 
■with  its  derivatives,  is  pronounced  frend,  frendly  :  the  i  totally 
neglected. 

j.  One  joined  to  another  in  mutual  benevolence  and  intima¬ 
cy  :  oppofed  to  foe  or  enemy. 

Friends  of  my  foul,  you  twain 
Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gor’d  Rate  fuftain.  Shakefp. 
Some  man  is  a  friend  for  his  own  occafion,  and  will  not 
abide  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble.  EccluJ.  vi.  8. 

God’s  benifon  go  with  you,  and  with  thofe 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes.  Shakef 
W onder  not  to  fee  this  foul  extend 
The  bounds,  and  feek  fome  other  felf,  a  friend.  Dryden. 

2.  One  without  hoilile  intentions. 

Who  comes  fo  fait  in  filence  of  the  night  ? 

—  A  friend.  . 

_ What  friend?  your  name  ?  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

One  reconciled  to  another  :  this  is  put  by  the  cuftom  of  the 
language  fomewhat  irregularly  in  the  plural  number. 

He’s  friends  with  Caelar, 

In  Rate  of  health  thou  fay’ft,  and  thou  fay’ft  free.  Shakefp. 

My  fon  came  then  into  my  mind  5  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  fcarc c  friends  with  him.  Shak.  King  Lear , 

4.  An  attendant,  or  companion. 

The  king  ordains  their  entrance,  and  afeends 
His  regal  feat,  furrounded  by  his  friends .  Dryden' s  /En. 

5.  Favourer;  one  propitious. 

Aurora  riding  upon  Pegafus,  fheweth  her  fwiftnefs,  and  how 
fhe  is  z  friend  to  poetry  and  all  ingenious  inventions.  Peacham ; 

6.  A  familiar  compellation. 

Friend,  how  cameft  thou  in  hither  ?  Mat.  xxii.  12. 

What  fupports  me,  do’ ft  thou  afk  ? 

The  confcience,  friend ,  t’have  loft  mine  eyes  o’erply’d 
In  liberty’s  defence.  Milton. 

To  Friend,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  favour ;  to  befriend; 

to  countenance;  to  fupport. 

I  know  that  we  fhall  have  him  well  to  friend.  bbakejp. 

When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy’s  fo  extended. 

That,  for  the  fault’s  love,  is  th’  offender  friended.  Shakefp. 

Fr  i'endless.  adj.  [from friend.] 

j.  Wanting  friends ;  wanting  fupport ;  without  countenance ; 
deftitute ;  forlorn. 

Alas  1  I  am  a  woman ,  friendlefs,  hopelefs.  Shak.  H.  VIII. 
Woe  to  him  that  is  alone,  is  verified  upon  none  fo  much  as 
upon  the  friendlefs  perfon.  .  Ruth's  Sermons. 

To  fome  new  clime,  or  to  thy  native  fky. 

Oh  friendlefs  and  forfaken  virtue  fly.  Dryden  s  Aurengzebe. 

To  what  new  clime,  what  diftant  fky, 

Forfaken,  friendlefs ,  will  ye  fly  ? 

Say,  will  ye  blefs  the  bleak  Atlantick  fhore, 

Or  bid  the  furious  Gaul  be  rude  no  more  Pope. 

2.  Friendless  Man.  The  Saxon  word  for  him  whom  we  call 
an  outlaw,  becaufe  he  was,  upon  his  exclufion  from  the  king  s 
peace  and  prote&ion,  denied  all  help  of  friends. 
Friendliness,  n.f  [from friendly.] 

1.  A  difpofition  to  friendfhip.  .  , 

Such  a  liking  and  friendlinefs  as  hath  brought  forth  the 

effeSfe.  Sub* 

2.  Exertion  of  benevolence. 

Let  all  the  intervals  be  employed  in  prayers,  chanty ,  friend- 
lineCs  and  neighbourhood,  and  means  of  fpiritual  and  corporal 
health.  U  Taykr' s  Rule  of  holy  Uvmz. 

Fri'endly.  adj.  [from friend.] 

I.  Having  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  a  friend;  kind;  fa¬ 
vourable;  benevolent.  r  .  ..  n... 

They  o-ave  them  thanks,  defiring  them  to  b e  frundfy  flill 

.  2  Mac.  xu.  31. 

unto  them.  .  0 

Thou  to  mankind  ,  D  , 

Be  good,  and  friendly  ftill,  and  oft  return  .  Mi  don  s  .  9 
How  art  thou 

To  me  fo  friendly  grown  above  the  reft 

Of  brutal  kind ?  Miltons  Paradfe  Lojt ,  b.  tx. 
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Let  the  Naffau-ftar  in  rifing  majefty  appear, 

And  guide  the  profp’rous  mariner 
With  everlafting  beams  of  friendly  light. 

2.  Difpofed  to  union. 

Like  friendy  colours  found  our  hearts  unite, 

And  each  from  each  contract  new  llrength  and  light.  Pope. 

3.  Salutary ;  homogeneal. 

Not  that  Ncpentes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 

Is  of  luch  power  to  ftir  up  joy  as  this. 

To  life  fo  friendly ,  or  fo  cool  to  third.  Milton. 

Fri'endly.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  friends;  with  appearance 
of  kindnefs. 

Here  between  the  armies, 

Let’s  drink  together  friendl ,  and  embrace; 

That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  thole  tokens  home 
Of  our  reftored  love  and  amity.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 
Friendship,  n.f.  [ vriendjehap ,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  ftate  of  minds  united  by  mutual  benevolence. 

There  is  little  f  iendjhip  in  the  world,  and  leaft  of  all  be¬ 
tween  equals,  which  was  wont  to  be  magnified  :  that  that  is, 
is  between  fuperior  and  inferior,  whofe  fortunes  may  com¬ 
prehend  the  one  the  other.  Bacon ,  Ejjay  49. 

He  lived  rather  in  a  fair  intelligence  than  any  friendjbip 
with  the  favourites.  Clarendon. 

My  fons,  let  your  unfeemly  difeord  ceafc. 

If  not  in  friendship,  live  at  leaft  in  peace.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp, 

2.  Higheft  degree  of  intimacy. 

His  friendjhips ,  ftill  to  few  confin’d. 

Were  always  of  the  middling  kind.  Swift. 

3.  Favour;  perfonal  kindnefs. 

Raw  captains  are  ufually  fent  only  preferred  by  friend f dp, 
and  not  chofen  by  fufficiency.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

4.  Affiftance;  help. 

Gracious,  my  lord,  hard-by  here  is  a  hovel : 

Some  frieidjkip  will  it  lend  you  ’gamft:  the  tempefi: ; 

Repoie  you  there.  Sbakefpeare' s  King  Lear . 

5.  Conformity;  affinity;  correfpondence  ;  aptnefs  to  unite. 

YV  e  know  thofe  colours  which  have  a  friendjbip  with  each 
other,  and  thofe  which  are  incompatible,  in  mixing  together 
thofe  colours  of  which  we  would  make  trial.  Dryd.  Dujrejncy. 
FRIEZE,  n.  f  [  drop  de  frieze ,  French.  ]  A  coarfe  warm 
cloath,  made  perhaps  fir  ft  in  Friejland. 

If  all  the  world 

Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulfe. 

Drink  the  clear  ftream,  and  nothing  wear  but  frieze. 

The  All-giver  would  be  unthank’d.  Muton . 

The  captive  Germans;  of  gigantick  ftze. 

Are  rank’d  in  order,  and  are  clad  in  frieze  Dryd.  P erf. 
He  could  no  more  live  without  his  frieze  coat  than  without 
his  fkm.  Addifn  s  Guardian,  N  •  10  2. 

See  how  the  double  nation  lies, 

Like  a  rich  coat  with  fkirts  of  frieze  ; 

As  if  a  man,  in  making  poefies, 

Should  bundle  thiftles  up  with  rofes.  Swift. 

Frieze.  \n.f.  [In  architedfure.]  A  large  flat  member  which 
Frize.  j  feparates  the  architrave  from  the  cornice ;  of  which 
there  are  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  orders  of  columns.  Harr . 

No  jutting  frieze, 

Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  ’vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant- bed,  and  procreant  cradle.  Shakef 
Nor  did  there  want 

Cornice  or  frieze  with  boffy  fculptures  grav’n ; 

The  roof  was  fretted  gold.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  b.  i. 
Polydore  defigned  admirably  well,  as  to  the  practical  part, 
having  a  particular  genius  for  friezes.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy. 

Fri'ezed.  adj.  [from  frieze.]  Shagged  or  napped  with  frieze. 
Fri'ezelike.  adj.  [frieze  and  like.]  Refembling  a  frieze. 

1  have  feen  the  figure  of  Thalia,  the  comick  mufe,  fome- 
times  with  an  entire  headpiece  and  a  \ltt\e  frieze  like  tower, 
running  round  the  edges  of  the  face,  and  iometimes  with  a 
fnafk  for  the  face  only.  Addifons  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Fri'gat.  n.f.  [frigate,  French;  fregata ,  Italian] 

1.  A  fmall  fhip.  Ships  under  fifty  guns  are  generally  termed 
frigats. 

The  treafure  they  fought  for  was,  in  their  view,  embezzled 
in  certain  frigats.  Raleigh  s  Apology . 

On  high-rais’d  decks  the  haughty  Belgians  ride. 

Beneath  whofe  (hade  our  humble  figuts  go.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  fmall  veffel  on  the  water. 

Behold  the  water  work  and  play 

About  her  little  frigat,  therein  making  way.  Fairy  Queen. 
Frig  efa'ction.  n.J.  [frigus  and  facto,  Latin.]  I  he  act  of 
making  cold.  ' 

To  FRIGHT,  v.  a  [  pusJjran,  Saxon.]  To  terrify;  to 
difturb  with  fear;  to  ftiock  with  fear  ;  to  daunt. 

The  herds 

Were  ftrongly  clam’rous  in  the  frighted  fields.  Shak.  H.  IV. 

Nor  exile  or  danger  can  fright  a  brave  fpirit, 

With  innocence  guarded, 

With  virtue  rewarded, 

I  make  of  my  fufferings  a  merit.  Dryden' s  Albion. 
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T'hfc  mind  frights  itfelf  with  any  thing  reflated  on  in  grofs, 
and  at  a  diftance:  things  thus  offered  to  the  mind,  carry  the 
fhew  of  nothing  but  difficulty.  Locke. 

Whence  glaring  oft  with  many  a  broadened  orb, 

He  frights  the  nations.  Thom f on  s  Autusnrti 

Fright,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  fudden  terrour. 

You,  if  your  goodnefs  does  not  plead  my  caufe. 

May  think  I  broke  all  hofpitable  laws, 

J  o  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might, 

And  put  your  noble  perfon  in  a  fright.  Dryden. 

To  I  rFghten.  v.  a.  To  terrify  ;  to  fliock  with  dread. 

1  he  rugged  bear’s,  or  fpotted  lynx’s  brood. 

Frighten  the  valleys  and  infeft  the  wood.  Prior. 

Fr  i'chtful.  adj  [from fright.'] 

1.  Terrible;  dreadful;  full  of  terrour. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy, 

Thy  fchooldays  frightful ,  defp’rate,  wild,  and  furious.  Shah. 

Without  aid  you  durft  not  undertake 
This  frightful  paffage  o’er  the  Stygian  lake.  Dry  den's  JEn. 

2.  A  cant  word  among  women  for  any  thing  unpleafing. 

Frightfully,  adv.  [from frightful.] 

1.  Dreadfully;  horribly. 

This  will  make  a  prodigious  mafs  of  water,  and  looks  fright¬ 
fully  to  the  imagination ;  ’tis  huge  and  great.  Burnet. 

2.  Difagreea’oly ;  not  beautifully.  A  woman’s  word. 

Then  to  her  glafs  ;  and  Betty,  pray, 

Don’t  I  look  frightfully  to-day?  Swift. 

Fki'ghtfulness.  n.f.  [hom  frightful.]  The  power  of  im- 
p refling  terrour. 

FRI  GID,  adj.  [frigidus,  Latin.] 

I .  Cold  ;  without'  warmth.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  feldom  ufed  but 
in  fcience. 

In  the  torrid  rone  the  heat  would  have  been  intolerable, 
and  in  the  frigid  zones  the  cold  would  have  deftroyed  both 
animals  and  vegetables.  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Print. 

t.  Without  warmth  of  affeftion. 

3.  Impotent ;  without  warmth  of  body. 

4.  Dull ;  without  fire  of  fancy. 

If  juftice  Phillip’s  coftive  head 
Some  frigid  rhymes  difburfes. 

They  fhall  likePerfian  tales  be  read. 

And  glad  both  babes  and  nurfes.  Swift. 

Frigidity,  n.f.  [frigiditas,  Latin.] 

1.  Coldnefs  ;  want  of  warmth. 

2.  Dulnefs ;  want  of  intellectual  fire. 

Driving  at  thefe  as  at  the  higheft  elegancies,  which  are  but 
the frigidities  of  wit.  Brawn's  Vulgar  Err  our s>  b.  i.  c.  9. 

Of  the  two  extremes,  one  would  fooner  pardon  phrenzy 
than  frigidity.  Pope's  Preface  to  the  Iliad. 

3.  Want  of  corporeal  warmth: 

The  boiling  blood  of  youth  agitating  the  fluid  air,  hinders 
that  ferenity  which  is  neceflary  to  fo  fevere  an  intentnefs ;  and 

5  the  frigidity  of  decrepit  age  is  as  much  its  enemy,  by  reafon 
of  its  dulling  moifture.  Glanv.Sctpf  c.  14. 

4.  Coldnefs  of  affection. 

Frigidly,  adv.  {from  frigid.]  Coldly;  dully;  without  af¬ 
fection. 

Fri'gidness.  n.f.  [from  frigid.]  Coldnefs;  dulnefs;  want 
of  affeftion. 

FrigorFfick.  adj.  [ frigorificus,  frigus and  facio^ Lat.]  Caufing 
cold.  A  word  ufed  in  fcience. 

Frigorifick  atoms  or  particles  mean  thofe  nitrous  falts  which 
float  in  the  air  in  cold  weather,  and  occafion  freezing.  Quincy. 

To  Frill,  v.  a.  [ frilleux ,  French.]  To  quake  or  fhiver  with 
cold.  Ufed  of  a  hawk ;  as,  the  hawk  frills.  Dili. 

FRINGE,  n.f.  [ friggio ,  Italian;  frange ,  French.]  Orna¬ 
mental  appendages  added  to  drefs  or  furniture. 

Thofe  offices  and  dignities  were  but  the  facings  or  fringes 
of  his  greatnefs.  Wot  ton. 

The  golden  fringe  ev’n  fet  the  ground  on  flame, 

And  drew  a  precious  trail.  Dryden’ s  Flower  and  Leaf. 

The  fhadows  of  all  bodies,  in  this  light,  were  bordered 
with  three  parallel  fringes ,  or  bands  of  coloured  light,  where¬ 
of  that  which  was  contiguous  to  the  fhadow  was  broadeft  and 
moft  luminous ;  and  that  which  was  remote  (I  from  it  was  nar¬ 
rower,  and  fo  faint  as  not  eafily  to  be  vifible.  Newton’s  Opt. 

To  Fringe,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  adorn  with  fringes ; 
to  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages. 

Either  fide  of  the  bank,  fringed  with  moft  beautiful  trees, 
refilled  the  fun’s  darts.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Of  filver  wings  he  took  a  Ihining  pair. 

Fringed  with  gold.  *  Fairfax^  fan.  14. 

Here,  by  the  facred  bramble  ting’d. 

My  petticoat  is  doubly  fring'd.  Swift: 

Fri'pperer.  n.J.  [fromfrippier,  French.]  One  who  deals  in 
old  things  vamped  up. 

FrFppery.  n.f.  [fripperies  French;  fripperia,  Italian.] 

I.  The  place  where  old  cloaths  are  fold. 

Oh,  oh,  monfter,  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  frippery. 

Shakefpeare' s  Tempeji. 
Lurana  is  a  frippery  of  bankrupts,  who  fly  thither  from 
Druina  to  play  their  after-game,  Hcwel’s  Vocal  Forreji . 
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2.  Old  cloaths ;  caft  drefles  i  tattered  rags. 

Poor  poet  ape,  that  would  be  thought  our  chief* 

Whofe  works  are  e’en  the  frippery  of  wit; 

From  brocage  is  become  fo  bold  a  thief. 

As  we,  the  robb’d,  leave  rage,  and  pity  it.  Ben.  Johnfon, 

The  fighting-place  now  feamens  rage  fupply. 

And  all  the  tackling  is  a  frippery.  Donne. 

Ragfair  is  a  place  near  the  Tower  of  London,  where  old 
cloaths  and  frippery  are  fold.  Notes  to  Pope's  Dunciad. 

To  FRISK,  v.  n.  [ frizzare ,  Italian.] 

1.  To  leap;  tolkip. 

Put  water  into  a  glafs,  and  wet  your  finger,  and  draw  it 
round  about  the  lip  of  the  glafs,  prefling  it  fomewhat  hard  ; 
and  after  drawing  it  fome  few  times  about,  it  will  make  the 
water  frijk  and  fprinkle  up  in  a  fine  dew.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifl. 
The  fifti  fell  a  frifking  in  the  net.  L' EJl  range's  Fables. 

Whether  every  one  hath  experimented  this  troublefome 
intrufion  of  fome  frifking  ideas,  which  thus  importune  the 
underftanding,  and  hinder  it  from  being  better  employed,  I 
know  not.  Locke. 

2.  To  dance  in  frolick  or  gaiety. 

We  are  as  twinn’d  lamb,  that  did  frijk  i’  th’  fun. 

And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  what  we  chang’d. 

Was  innocence  for  innocence;  we  knew  not 

The  doftrine  of  ill-doing.  Shakefpeare’ s  fVinter's  Tale. 

About  them  frifking  play’d 

All  beafts  of  th’  earth.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  iv. 

A  wanton  heifer  frijked  up  and  down  in  a  meadow,  at  eafe 
and  pleafure.  L'Ef  range. 

W  atch  the  quick  motions  of  the  frifking  tail, 

Then  ferve  their  fury  with  the  rufhing  male.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

So  Bacchus  through  the  conquer’d  Indies  rode, 

And  beafts  in  gambols  frijk' d  before  their  honeft  god,  Dryd. 

Oft  to  the  mountains  airy  tops  advanc’d. 

The  frifking  fatyrs  on  die  fummits  danc’d.  Addifon. 

Thofe  merry  blades. 

That  frijk  it  under  Pindus’  Ihades.  Prior . 

Peg  faints  at  the  found  of  an  organ,  and  yet  will  dance  and 
frijk  at  the  noife  of  a  bagpipe.  Arbuthn,  FUJI.  of  John  Bull. 

Sly  hunters  thus,  in  Borneo’s  ifle. 

To  catch  a  monkey  by  a  wile, 

The  mimick  animal  amufe ; 

They  place  before  him  gloves  and  Ihoes; 

Which  when  the  brute  puts  aukward  on. 

All  his  agility  is  gone  : 

In  vain  to  frijk  or  climb  he  tries;  - 

The  huntimen  feize  the  grinning  prize.*  Swift. 

Frisk,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  frolick;  a  fit  of  wanton 
gaiety. 

Fri'sker.  n.f.  [from  frijk.]  A  wanton;  one  not  conftant  or 
fettled. 

Now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that ; 

Now  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what : 

All  new  falhions  be  pleafant  to  me : 

Now  I  am  a  frijker,  all  men  on  me  look  ; 

What  fhould  I  do  but  fet  cock  on  the  hoop  ?  Camden. 

Fri'skineSs.  n.f.  [from  frijk.]  Gaiety;  Iivelinefs.  Alow 
word. 

Fri'sky.  adj.  [frifqy.es  French,  from  frijk.]  Gay;  airy.  A 
low  word. 

Frit.  n.f.  [Among  chymifts.]  Allies  or  fait  baked  or  fried 
together  with  fand.  Dili. 

Frith,  n.f  [fretumy  Latin.] 

1.  A  ftrait  of  the  fqa  where  the  water  being  confined  is  rough. 

What  defp’rate  madman  then  would  venture  o’er 
The  friths  or  haul  his  cables  from  the  fhore?  Dryd.  Vjrg* 
Batavian  fleets 

Defraud  us  of  the  glittering  finny  fvvarms 

That  heave  our  friths ,  and  crowd  upon  our  fhores.  Thc?nfon. 

2.  A  kind  of  net.  I  know  not  whether  this  fenfe  be  now 
retained. 

The  Wear  is  a  frith,  reaching  through  the  Ofe,  from  the 
land  to  low  water  mark,  and  having  in  it  a  bunt  or  cod  with 
an  eye-hook ;  where  the  fifh  entering,  upon  their  coming  back 
with  the  ebb,  are  ftopt  from  ifluing  out  again,  Carcw. 

Friti'llary.  n.f.  [fritillaire,  French.]  A  plant. 

The  flower  confifts  of  fix  leaves,  and  is  of  the  bell-Ihaped 
lily  flowers,  pendulous,  naked,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  che¬ 
quered  :  the  ftyle  of  the  flower  becomes  an  oblong  fruit, 
divided  into  three  cells,  and  filled  with  flat  feeds,  lying  in  a 
double  row :  the  root  confifts  of  two  fleftiy  knobs,  for  the 
moft  part  femi-globular,  betwixt  which  arifes  the  flower- 
ftalk.  Miller. 

FrFtinancy.  n.f.  [from  fritinnioy  Latin.]  The  feream  of 
an  infeft,  as  the  cricket  or  cicada. 

The  note  or  fritinancy  thereof  is  far  more  fhrill  than  that  of 
the  locuft,  and  its  life  Ihort.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Emurs. 

FRPTTER.  n.f.  [ f  iture ,  French.]  ' 

1.  A  fmall  piece  cut  to  be  fried. 

Maids,  fritters  and  pancakes  ynow  fee  ye  make ; 

Let  Slut  have  one  pancake  for  company  fake.  Tuff.  Husb. 

2.  A  fragment ;  a  fmall  piece. 
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Scnfe  and  puttei !  have  I  lived  to  (land  in  the  taunt  of  ofui 
that  makes  fritters  of  Englifh  !  Shak.  Merry  Wives  of  Windf. 

If  you  ltrike  a  folid  body  that  is  brittle,  as  glafs  or  fugarj 
it  brcaketh  not  only  where  the  immediate  forcels  but  brcak- 
eth  all  about  into  Ihivers  and  fritters ;  the  motion,  upon  the 
prdiure,  fearching  all  ways,  and  breaking  where  it  findeth 
the  body  weakeft.  Bacons  Natural  Hijiory . 

The  ancient  errant  knights  J 

Won  all  their  ladies  hearts  in  fights  ; 

And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters , 

To  put  them  into  amorbus  twitters* 

3.  A  cheefecake  ;  a  wigg. 

To  Fri  tter,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
j.  To  cut  meat  into  fm  11  pieces  to  be  fried. 

2.  To  break  into  fmall  particles  or  fragments* 

Joy  to  great  chaos !  let  divifion  reign! 

My  racks  and  tortures  foon  (hall  drive  them  hence, 

Break  all  their  nerves,  and  fritter  all  their  fenfe.  DunciaL 
How  prologues  into  prefaces  decay, 

And  thefe  to  notes  are  fritter'd  quite  away.  Pope's  Dunciad. 
FRI'VOLOUS.  adj.  [ frivolus ,  Latin  j  frivols ,  Fr.J  Slight; 
trifling ;  of  no  moment. 

It  is  frivolous  to  fay  we  ought  not  to  ufe  bad  ceremonies  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  prefume  all  fuch  bad  as  it  pleafeth 
themfelves  to  diflike.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  /.  4. 

Thefe  feem  very  frivolous  and  fruitlefs ;  for,  by  the  breach  of 
them,  little  damage  can  come  to  the  commonwealth.  Spenfer, 
She  tam’d  the  brinded  lionefs, 

And  fpotted  mountain  pard ;  but  fet  at  nought 

The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid.  Milton . 

Thofe  things  which  now  feem  frivolous  and  flight, 

Will  be  of  ferious  confequence  to  you. 

When  they  have  made  you  once  ridiculous.  Rofcommon * 

All  the  impeachments  in  Greece  and  Rome  feem  to  have 


FRO 

or  crimplcd  in  frying.]  A  kind  of  food, made  by  frying  bacort 
inclofed  in  a  pancake. 

FRO'LICK.  adj.  [ vrolijek ,  Dutch.]  Gay  ;  full  of  levity ;  full 
of  pranks. 

We  fairies,  that  do  ruit 
By  the  triple  Hecate’s  team, 

From  the  prefence  of  the  furt. 

Following  darknefs  like  a  dream, 

Now  ar t  frolick.  Shakefpeares  Midfuini  Night's  Dwnk 

Whether,  as  fome  fages  ling, 

The  frolick  wind  that  breathes  the  Sprihg, 

Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a  Maying ; 

There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 

And  frefh-blown  rofes  wafh’d  in  dew; 

Fill’d  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair, 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonnair.  Milton, 

Who  ripe,  and  frolick  of  his  full-grown  age; 

Roving  the  Celtick  and  Iberian  fields. 

At  lad  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood,  Klilton. 

The  gay,  the  frolick ,  and  the  loud.  Waller x- 

Fro'lick.  n.j.  [from  the  adje<5live.J  A  wild  prank:  a  flight 
of  whim  and  levity. 

He  would  be  at  his  frolick  once  again,  v 

And  his  pretenfions  to  divinity.  Rofcommon . 

Alcibiades,  having  been  formerly  noted  for  the  X\kz  frolicks 
and  excurfions,  was  immediately  accufed  of  this.  Swifts 
While  rain  depends,  the  penfive  cat  gives  o’er 
Her  frolicks ,  and  purfues  her  tail  no  more.  Swift. 

To  Fro'lick.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  play  wild  planks ; 
to  play  tricks  of  levity  and  gaiety. 

Then  to  her  new  love  let  her  go. 

And  deck  her  in  golden  array; 

Be  fined  at  ev’ry  fine  fhow, 

And  frolick  it  all  the  long  day.  Rowel 


agreed  in  a  notion  they  had  of  being  concerned,  in  point  of 

honour,  to  condemn  whatever  per fon  they  impeached,  how-  Fro'lickly.  adv.  [from  frolick']  Gaily;  wild’y. 
ever  frivolous  the  articles,  or  however  weak  the  furmifes,  Fro'licksome.  adj.  [from frolick.]  Full  of  wild 


whereon  they  were  to  proceed  in  their  proofs.  Swift. 

I  will  not  defend  any'miftake,  and  do  not  think  myfelf 
obliged  to  anfwer  every  frivolous  objection.  Arbuihnot. 

Fri'volousness.  n.f  [from  frivolous.']  Want  of  importance; 
triflingnefs. 

Frivolously,  adv.  [from  frivolous.]  Triflingly;  without 
weight. 

ToFrizle.  v.-a.  [  frifer ,  Fr.]  To  curl  in  fliort  curls  like 
nap  of  frieze. 

Th’  humble  Ihrub 

And  bufh,  with  frizl'd  hair  implicit.  Milton’s  Parad.  Lojl. 

ThcyfrizJed  and  curled  their  hair  with  hot  irons.  Hakewill. 

I  doff’d  my  fhoe,  and  fwear 

Therein  I  fpy’d  this  yellow  frtzled  hair.  Gay's  Paftorals . 

Fri'zler.  n.f.  [  from  friOsle.  ]  One  that  makes  fhort  curls. 

FRO.  adv.  [of  ypa,  Saxon.] 

1.  Backward  ;  regrefiively.  It  is  only  ufed  in  oppofition  to  the 
word  to  ;  to  and  fro ,  backward  and  forward. 

The  Carthaginians,  in  all  the  long  Punick  war,  having 
fpoiled  all  Spam,  rooted  out  all  that  were  affedted  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans ;  and  the  Romans,  having  recovered  that  country,  did 
cut  off  all  that  favoured  the  Carthaginians :  fo  betwixt  them 
both,  to  andyn?,  there  was  fcarce  a  native  Spaniard  left  Spenf. 

As  when  a  heap  of  gather’d  thorns  is  caff, 

Now  to,  now  fro%  before  th’  autumnal  blaft. 


gaiety. 


VV  ildnefs  of 


Together  clung,  it  rolls  around  the  field. 

2.  It  is  a  contraction  of  from :  not  now  ufed. 
They  turn  round  like  grindledones. 

Which  they  dig  out  fro'  the  delves. 

For  their  bairns  bread,  wives  and  felves. 
Frock,  n.f.  [ froc ,  French.] 

I.  A  drefs  ;  a  coat. 

That  mohfter,  cuftom,  is  angel  yet  in  this. 
That  to  the  ufe  of  actions  fair  and  good, 
Helikewife  gives  a  frock  or  livery, 


That  aptly  is  put  on. 


Fro'licksome  ness,  n,  f  '[from  frolick  fome  j 
gaiety ;  pranks, 

Fro'licksomely.  adv.  [  from  frolickfome.  ]  With  wild 
gaiety. 

From.  prep,  [pjiam,  Saxon  and  Scottidu] 

1.  Away;  noting  privation. 

Your  flighting  Zulema,  this  very  hour 
Will  take  ten  thoufand  fubjeCts  from  your  power.  Dryden. 

In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  ty’d, 

And  took  him  trembling  from  his  fov’rdgn’s  fide.  Dryden , 
C  lariffa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 

A  two-edg’d  weapo nfrorn  the  Alining  cafe.  Pope, 

2*  Noting  reception. 

W hat  time  would  fpare  from  Reel  receives  its  date.  Pope » 

3.  Noting  proceflion,  defeent,  or  birth. 

Thus  the  hard  and  dubborh  race  of  man 

From  animated  rock  and  flint  began.  Black  more’s  Creation . 
The  fong  began  from  Jove.  Dryden . 

Succeeding  kings  rife  from  the  happy  bed.  Irene, 

4.  Noting  tranfmifiion. 

The  meflengers  from  our  filler  and  the  king.  Shakefp. 

5.  Noting  abftra&ion  ;  vacation  from. 

I  fhall  find  time 

Fr  'em  this  enormous  Hate,  and  feek  to  give 
Lofies  their  remedies.  Shakefp  care’s  King  Lear, 

Pope’s  Odyffey,  6.  With  to  following  ;  noting  fucceflion. 

Thefe  motions  we  mull  examine  from  firll  to  lall,  to  find 
out  what  was  the  form  of  the  earth.  Burn.  Theo.  of  the  Earth. 
He  bid  her  from  time  to  time  be  comforted*  Addif  Spefiat. 
Ben.Johnfon.  7.  Out  of;  noting  emiflion. 

When  the  moll  high 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  fecret  cloud 
Amidll,  in  thunder  utter’d  thus  his  voice.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

Then  pierc’d  with  pain,  Ihe  Ihook  her  haughty  head, 
Sigh’d  from  her  inward  foul,  and  thus  Ihe  faid.  Dryd.  /En. 


Chalybean  temper’d  Heel,  and  frock  of  mail 

Adamantean  proof.  Milton’s  Agonijles,  l.  129. 

2.  A  kind  of  clofe  coat  for  men. 

I  /trip  my  body  of  my  fhepherd’s  frock.  Dryden. 

3.  A  kind  of  gown  for  children. 

Frog.  n.  f.  [ppo^a,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  fmall  animal  with  four  feet,  living  both  by  land  and  water, 
and  placed  by  naturalills  among  mixed  animals,  as  partaking 
of  bead  and  filh.  There  is  likewife  a  fmall  green  frog  that 
perches  on  trees,  faid  to  be  venomous. 

Poor  Tom,  that  eats  the  fwimming//-^,  the  toad,  the  tod- 
pole.  Shakefpcare' s  King  Lear. 

Aufler  is  drawn  with  a  pot  or  urn,  pouring  forth  water, 
with  which  fhall  defeend  frogs.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

2.  The  hollow  part  of  the  horfe’s  hoof. 

Fro'c.bit.  n.f.  [frog  and'  bit.]  An  herb.  Ainfworth. 

Fro'g  fish,  n.f  [frog  and  fijh.’]  A  kind  of  filh.  Ainfworth. 

Fro'ggr  ass.  n.f.  [  frog  and  grafs  ]  A  kind  of  herb. 

Fro'glettuce.  n.f  [frog  and  lettuce.]  A  plant. 

Froise.  n.f.  [from  the  French  ftoiJfer9  as  the  pancake  iscrifped 


Shakefpeare's  Hamlet.  8.  Noting  progrefs  from  premifles  to  inferences. 


If  an  objection  be  not  removed,  the  conclufion  of  expe* 
rience  from  the  time  pad  to  the  time  prefent  will  not  be  found 
and  perfect.  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain . 

This  is  evident  from  that  high  and  refined  morality,  which 
Ihined  forth  in  fome  of  the  ancient  heathens.  South’s  Sermons * 

9.  Noting  the  place  or  perfon  from  whom  a  mefiage  is  brought. 

The  king  is  coming,  and  I  mud  fpeak  with  him  from  tha 
bridge. - How  now,  Fluellen,  cam’ll  thou  from  the  bridge? 

Shakefpeare’s  Henry  V. 

10.  Out  of:  noting extra£lion. 

From  high  Meonia’s  rocky  Ihores  I  came, 

Of  poor  defeent ;  Acactes  is  my  name.  Addif.  Ovid.  Met. 

11.  Becaufe  of.  Noting  the  reafon  or  motive  of  an  a£t  of 
effedl. 

You  are  good,  but  from  a  nobler  caufe ; 

Fiomyowr  own  knowledge,  not  from  nature’s  laws.  Dryden. 

David  celebrates  the  glory  of  God  from  the  confideration 
of  the  greatnefs  of  his  works.  Tillot forty  Sermon  4. 

We  ficken  foon  from  her  contagious  care  ; 

Grieve  for  her  forrows,  groan  for  her  defpair.  Prior. 

Relaxations 


FRO 


FRO 


Relaxations  from  plenitude  is  cured  by  (pare  diet,  and  frrom 
any  caule  by  that  which  is  contrary  to  it.  Arbuthnot  on  Alim. 
12.  Out  of.  Noting  the  ground  or  caufe  of  anything. 

They  who  believe  that  the  praifes  which  arife  from  valour 
are  fuperiour  to  thofe  which  proceed  from  any  other  virtues, 
have  not  confidered.  Dry  den’s  Virg.  / En .  Dedication. 

What  entertainment  can  be  raifed  from  fo  pitiful  a  machine  ? 
We  fee  the  fuccefs  of  the  battle  from  the  very  beginning.  Dryd. 
*Tis  true  from  force  the  ftrongeft  titles  fpring.  Dryden. 
i  3.  Not  near  to.  Noting  diftance. 

His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  leaft 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king.  Shak.  Rich.  III. 
14.  Noting  feparation  or  rcceflion. 

To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jeft  ; 

From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death.  Sb.  H.  VI. 

Bv  the  facred  radiance  of  the  fun, 

The  myfteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night; 

By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 

From  whom  we  do  exift,  and  ceafe  to  be. 

Here  I  difclaim  all  my  paternal  care.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Haft  thou  beheld,  when  from  the  goal  they  ftart. 

The  youthful  charioteers,  with  heaving  heart, 

Rufti  to  the  race,  and,  panting,  fcarcely  bear 
Th’  extremes  of  feverifh  hope  and  chilling  fear.  Dryd,  Virg. 
15*  Noting  exemption  or  deliverance. 

From  jealoufy’s  tormenting  ftrife. 

For  ever  be  thy  bofom  free.  Prior. 

16.  At  a  diftance.  Noting  abfence. 

Our  father  he  hath  writ,  fo  hath  our  fifter, 

Of  differences,  which  I  beft  thought  it  fit 

To  anfwer  from  our  home.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

17.  Noting  derivation. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall. 

And  Enos,  nam’d  from  me,  the  city  call.  Dryden’ s  Ain. 

1  8.  Since.  Noting  diftance  from  the  paft. 

The  flood  was  not  the  caufe  of  mountains,  but  there  were 
mountains  from  the  creation.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 
I  had,  from  my  childhood,  a  wart  upon  one  of  my  fingers. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory ,  N°.  997. 
The  other  had  been  trained  up  from  his  youth  in  the  war 
of  Flanders.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

The  milk  of  tygers  was  his  infant  food, 

Taught  from  his  tender  years  the  tafte  of  blood.  Dryden. 
Were  there,  from  all  eternity,  no  memorable  actions  done 
’till  about  that  time?  Ti llotfon,  Sermon  1. 

1 9.  Contrary  to. 

Any  thing  fo  overdone  is  from  the  purpofe  of  playing; 
whofe  end,  both  at  the  firft  and  now.  Was  and  is  to  hold,  as 
’twere,  the  mirrour  up  to  nature.  Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet . 

Do  not  believe. 

That  from  the  fenfe  of  all  civility, 

I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence.  Shakefp, 
Did  you  draw  bonds  to  forfeit?  Sign,  to  break? 

Or  muft  we  read  you  quite  ,/ravz  what  we  fpeak. 

And  find  the  truth  out  the  wrong  way  ?  Donne. 

20.  Noting  removal. 

Thrice  from  the  ground  {he  leap’d.  Dryden  s  /En.  b.  ii. 

21.  From  is  very  frequently  joined  by  an  ellipfis  with  adverbs  : 
as,  from  above ,  from  the  parts  above ;  from  below,  frmi  the 
places  below ;  of  which  fome  are  here  exemplified. 

22.  From  above. 

He,  which  gave  them  from  above  fuch  power,  for  miraculous 
confirmation  of  that  which  they  taught,  endued  them  alfo 
with  wifdom  from  above ,  to  teach  that  which  they  fo  did  con¬ 
firm.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f  8. 

No  fooner  were  his  eyes  in  {lumber  bound, 

When,  from  above ,  a  more  than  mortal  found 

Invades  his  ears.  Dryden’ s  /En.  b.  viii. 

23.  From  afar. 

Light  demilances  from  afar  they  throw.  Dryden’ s  Ain. 

24.  From  beneath. 

With  whirlwinds  from  beneath  {he  tofs’d  the  {hip, 

And  bare  expos’d  the  bofom  of  the  deep.  Dryden’ s  Virgil. 

An  arm  arifes  of  the  Stygian  flood. 

Which,  breaking  from  beneath  with  bellowing  found. 
Whirls  the  black  waves  and  rattling  {tones  around.  Dryden. 

25.  From  behind. 

See,  to  their  bafe  reftor’d,  earth,  feas,  and  air. 

And  joyful  ages  from  behind,  in  crowding  ranks  appear.  Dry. 

26.  From  far. 

The  train,  proceeding  on  their  way. 

From  far  the  town  and  lofty  tow’rs  furvey.  Dryden  s  An. 

27.  From  high.  • 

Then  heav’n’s  imperious  queen  fhot  down  from  high.  Dryd. 

28.  From  thence.  Wtscfrorn  is  fuperfluous. 

In  the  neceflary  differences  which  arife  from  thence,  they 
rather  break  intofeveral  divifions  than  join  in  anyone  publick 
intereft  ;  and  from  hence  have  always  rilen  the  moft  dangerous 
factions,  which  have  ruined  the  peace  of  nations.  Clarendon. 

29.  From  whence ,  From  is  here  fuperfluous. 


While  future  realms  his  wand’ring  thoughts  delight, 

His  daily  viiion,  and  his  dream  by  night, 

Forbidden  Thebes  appears  before  his  eye. 

From  whence  he  fees  his  abfent  brother  fly.  Pope's  Statius. 

30.  From  where. 

From  where  high  Ithaca  o’erlooks  the  floods. 

Brown  with  o’er-atching  {hades  and  pendent  woods, 

Us  to  thefe  {bores  our  filial  duty  draws.  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

31.  From  without. 

When  the  plantation  grows  to  ftrength,  then  it  is  time  to 
plant  it  with  women  as  well  as  with  men,  that  it  may  fpread 
into  generations,  and  not  be  pieced  from  without.  Bacon . 

If  native  power  prevail  not,  {nail  I  doubt 
1  o  feek  for  needful  fuccour  from  without.  Dryden’ s  An . 
32  From  is  fometimes  followed  by  another  prepofition,  with  its 
proper  cafe. 

33*  F  rom  amidjl. 

'1  hou  too  {halt  fall  by  time  or  barb’rous  foes, 

Whofe  circling  walls  the  fev’n  fam’d  hills  enclofe  j 
And  thou,  whofe  rival  tow’r,  invade  the  Ikies, 

And,  from  amidjl  the  waves,  with  equal  glory  rife.  Addifon. 

34.  P  rom  among. 

Here  had  r  ew  begun 

My  wand’ring,  had  not  he,  who  was  my  guide 
Up  hither,  from  among  the  trees  appear’d, 

Prefence  divine  !  Milton  s  P aradife  Loft,  b.  viii. 

35.  From  beneath. 

My  worthy  wife  our  arms  miflaid. 

And  from  beneath  my  head  my  fword  convey’d.  Dryd.  An. 

36.  Frqm  beyond. 

I  here  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people  from  Gali¬ 
lee,  and  f  rom  beyond  Jordan.  Mat.  iv.  25. 

37.  From  forth. 

Young  Aretus,  from  forth  his  bridal  bow’r, 

Brought  the  full  laver  o’er  their  hands  to  pour,  > 

And  canifters  of  confecrated  flour.  -  Pope’s  Odyffey.  j 

38.  From  off. 

ri  he  fea  being  conftrained  to  withdraw  from  off  certain 
tradls  of  lands,  which  lay  ’till  then  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Woodw . 
Knights,  unhors’d,  may  ri  he  from  off  the  plain. 

And  fight  on  foot,  their  honour  to  regain.  Dryden. 

39.  From  out. 

The  king  with  angry  threatnings from  out  a  window,  where 
he  was  not  alhamed  the  world  lhouid  behold  him  a  beholder, 
commanded  his  guard  and  the  reft  of  his  foidiers  to  haften 
their  death.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel-quire. 

From  out  his  fecret  altar  touch’d  with  hallow’d  fire.  Milton • 
Now  fhake,  from  out  thy  fruitful  breaft,  the  feeds 
Of  envy,  difeord,  and  of  cruel  deeds.  Dryden’ s  An.  1.  vii. 

Strong  god  of  arms,  whofe  iron  feeptre  fways 
The  freezing  North  and  hyperborean  feas. 

Terror  is  thine;  and  wild  amazement,  flung 

From  out  thy  chariot,  withers  ev’n  the  ftrong.  Dryden . 

40.  From  out  f 

Whatfoever  fuch  principle  there  is,  it  was  at  the  firft  found 
out  by  difcourL,  and  drawn  froin  out  cf  the  very  bowels  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  8. 

41.  From  under. 

He,  though  blind  of  fight, 

Defpis’d,  and  thought  extinguifh’d  quite. 

With  inward  eyes  illuminated. 

His  fiery  virtu,  rous’d 

From  under  aflies  into  fudden  flame.  Milton  s  Agonijfeu 

42.  From  within. 


From  within 

The  broken  bowels,  and  the  bloated  fkin, 

A  buzzing  noife  of  bees  his  ears  alarms.  Dryd.  Virg.  Gear. 
Fro'mward.  prep.  [  ppam  and  peapo,  Saxon.]  Away  from  ; 
the  contrary  to  the  word  towards. 

As  chearfully  going  towards  as  Pyrodes  went  froward 
fromward  his  death.  Sidney. 

The  common  horizontal  needle  is  continually  varying 
towards  Eaft  and  Weft ;  and  fo  the  dipping  or  inclining  needle 
is  varying  up  and  down,  towards  or  frontwards  the  zenith, 

Cheyne's  Phil.  Princ. 

Frondi'ferous.  adj.  [frondifer,  Lat.]  Bearing  leaves.  Ditt. 
FRONT,  n.f  [ frons ,  Latin;  front,  French.] 

1.  The  face. 

His  front  yet  threatens,  and  his  frowns  command.  Prior. 
They  ftand  not  front  to  front ,  but  each  doth  view 
The  other’s  tail,  puifu’d  as  they  purfue.  Creech’s  Manilius. 

The  patriot  virtues  that  diftend  thy  thought, 

Spread  on  thy  front ,  and  in  thy  bofom  glow.  Thomfon: 

2.  The  face,  in  a  ienfe  of  cenfure  or  diflike :  as,  a  hardened 
front ;  a  fierce  front.  This  is  the  ufual  fenfe. 

3.  The  face  as  oppofed  to  an  enemy. 

His  forward  hand,  inur’d  to  wounds,  makes  way 
Upon  the  fharpeft  fronts  of  the  moft  fierce.  Daniel's  C.  IV. 

4.  7’hc  part  or  place  oppofed  to  the  face. 
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Tire  nceefs  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  nedc  of  land  :  our 
men  had  lhot  that  thundered  upon  them  from  the  rampicr  in 
front,  and  from  the  gallics  that  lay  at  lea  in  flank.  Bacon. 

5.  The  van  of  an  armv. 

’ Twixt  hoft  and  hofl  but  narrow  /pace  was  left 
A  dreadful  interval !  and  front  to  front 
P relented,  ftood  in  terrible  array.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

6.  The  forepart  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  building 

Both  thefe  fides  are  not  only  returns,  but°parts  of  the front ; 
and  uniform  without,  though  feverally  partitioned  within,  and 
are  on  both  iides  of  a  great  and  ftately  tower,  in  the  midft  of 
th e  front.  Bacon,  Effay  46. 

Palladius  advifeth  the  front  of  his  edifice  fliould  fo  reYpeft 
the  South,  that  in  its  firit  angle  it  receive  the  riling  rays  of  the 
Winter  fun,  and  decline  a  little  from  the  Winter  fetting 
thereof.  Brown's  V Agar  Errours ,  b.  vi. 

The  prince  approach’d  the  door, 

Poflefs’d  the  porch,  and  on  the  front  above 
He  fix’d  the  fatal  bough.  Dryden's  JEn.  b.  vi. 

One  fees  the  front  of  a  palace  covered  with  painted  pillars  of 
different  orders.  Addij'ons  Remarks  on  Italy. 

7.  The  molt  con'picuous  part  or  particular. 

To  Front,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 

I.  To  oppofe  dircdly,  or  face  to  face;  to  encounter. 

You  four  (hall  front  them  in  the  narrow  lane  ;  we  will  walk 
lower:  if  they  ’fcape  from  your  encounter,  then  they  light  on 
us.  Shahejpcarc  s  Henry  IV  .  p.  i. 

Can  you,  when  you  have  pufh’d  out  of  your  gates  the  very 
defender  of  them,  think  to  front  his  revenges  with  eafy 
groans.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

Some  are  either  to  be  won  to  the  (fate  in  a  faft  and  true 
manner,  or  fronted  with  fome  other  of  the  fame  party  that 
may  oppofe  them,  and  fo  divide  the  reputation.  Bacon  s  EJJays. 

I  (hall  front  thee,  like  fome  flaring  ghoft. 

With  all  my  wrongs  about  me.  Dryden's  Don  Sebajlian. 
2*  To  ftand  oppofed  or  overagainft  any  place  or  thing. 

The  fquare  will  be  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  Italy  when 
this  ftatue  is  eredted,  and  a  townhoufe  built  at  one  end  to  front 
the  church  that  ftands  at  the  other.  Addifon  on  Italy . 

To  Front,  v.  n.  To  ftand  foremoft. 

I  front  but  in  that  file. 

Where  others  tell  fteps  with  me.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VIII. 
Fro'n  tal.  n.J.  [  frontale ,  Dzt.  frontal,  Fr.]  Any  external  form  of 
medicine  to  be  applied  to  the  forehead,  generally  compofed 
amongft  the  ancients  of  coolers  and  hypnoticks.  .  Quincy. 

We  may  apply  intercipients  upon  the  temples  of  maltick  : 
froniales  may  alfo  be  applied.  Wijeman  s  Surgery. 

The  torpedo,  being  alive,  ftupifies  at  a  diftance  ;  but  after 
death  produceth  no  fuch  cffedl ;  which  had  they  retained,  they 
might  have  fupplied  opium,  and  ferved  as frontals  in  phrenfies. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii, 
Fro'ntated.  adj.  [from  frons,  Latin.]  In  botany,  the 
frontated  leaf  of  a  flower  grows  broader  and  broader,  and 
at  laft  perhaps  terminates  in  a  right  line :  ufed  in  opposition 
to  cufpated,  which  is,  when  the  leaves  of  a  flower  end  in  a 
point.  Quincy. 

Fro'ntbox.  n.f  [ front  and  box. ]  The  box  in  the  playhoufe 
from  which  there  is  a  diredt  view  to  the  ftage. 

How  vain  are  all  thefe  glories,  all  our  pains, 

Unlefs  good  fenfe  preferve  what  beauty  gains  ! 

That  men  may  fay,  when  we  the  frontbux  grace, 

Behold  the  firfi  in  virtue,  as  in  face.  Pope's  Ra  of  the  Lock. 
Frc/ntf.d.  adj.  [from  front.']  Formed  with  a  front. 

Part  fronted  brigades  form.  Milton. 

Fro'ntier.  n.f  [front! ere,  French.]  The  marches;  the 
limit ;  the  utmoft  verge  of  any  territory  ;  the  border  :  proper¬ 
ly  that  which  terminates  not  at  the  fea,  but  fronts  another 
country. 

Draw  all  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  borders  away,  or  plant 
garrifons  upon  all  thofe  frontiers  about  him.  Spenfer  cti  Ireland. 
I  upon  my  frontiers  here 
Keep  refidence. 

That  little  which  is  left  fo  to  defend.  Miiton’ s  Paradife  Loft. 
Fa  o'ntier.  adj.  Bordering. 

A  place  there  lies  on  Gallia’s  utmoft  bounds, 

Where  riling  fea$  infult  the  frontier  grounds.  Addifon. 

Fro'ntispi  fC  £ .  n.f  [ frontijpicium ,  id  quod  in  front  e  confpi- 
citur  ;  front  if  pice,  French.]  That  part  of  any  building  or 
other  body  that  diredlly  meets  the  eye. 

With  fronti/piece  of  diamond  and  gold 
Embellifh’d,  thick  with  fparkling  orient  gems 
The  portal  fhone.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  iii. 

Who  is  it  has  informed  us  that  a  rational  foul  can  inhabit 
no  tenement,  unlefs  it  has  juft  fuch  a  fort  of  frontifpice  ?  Lode. 

'Yht  front! fpiece  of  the  townhoufe  has  pillars  of  a  beautiful 
black  marble,  ftreaked  with  white.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Frc/ntRess.  adj.  [from  front.]  Without  blufhes;  without 
Ihame ;  without  diffidence. 

Thee,  f  ontlefs  man,  we  follow’d  from  afar, 

Thy  inftruments  of  death  and  tools  of  war.  Dryd.  Iliad. 

For  vice,  though  frcr.t’efs  and  of  harden’d  face, 

Is  daunted  at  the  light  of  awful  grace.  Dryden. 
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Strike  a  blufh  through  frbntlefs  flattery.  Pcpe. 

Fro'ntlet.  n.f.  [from from,  Latin;  front eaU,  Frehch.]  A 
bandage  worn  upon  the  forehead. 

How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  that  f>  outlet  on  ?  You  are 
too  much  of  late  i’  th’  frown.  Shakefpeare's  King  L  cart 

They  fliall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  Deutr.  vi.  8. 
To  the  forehead  frontlets  were  applied,  to  reftrain  and  inter¬ 
cept  the  influx.  Wijeman s  Surgery. 

Frontroc/m.  n.f.  [front  and  room.]  An  apartment  in  the 
forepart  of  the  houfe. 

If  your  mop  ftands  in  an  eminent  ftreet,  the  frentrooms  arc 
commonly  more  airy  than  the  backrooms ;  and  it  will  be  in¬ 
convenient  to  make  the  froutnom  fhallpw.-  Moron's  Mech.  Ex. 
Frore.  adj.  [bevroren,  Dutch,  frozen.]  Frozen.  This  word 
is  not  ufed  lince  the  time  of  Milton. 

The  parching  air 

Burns  frore ,  and  cold  performs  th’  efFedl  of  fire.  AVI  It.  P.L. 
Frorne  adj.  [bevroren,  frozen,  Dutch.]  Frozen;  congealed 
with  cold.  Obfolete. 

O,  my  heart-blood  is  well  nigh  frorne  I  feel. 

And  my  galage  grown  faft  to  my  heel.  Spenfer  s  Pajlorals. 
FROST,  n.f.  [ppoyr,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  laft  effedl  of  cold  ;  the  power  or  a£i  of  congelation. 

This  is  the  ftate  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blofloms. 

And  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 

The  third  day  comes  a froj},  a  killing 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  man,  full  furely 

His  greatnefs  is  a  ripening)  nips  his  root. 

And  then  he  falls.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VIII* 

When  the froft  feizes  upon  wine,  only  the  more  waterifh 
parts  are  congealed  :  there  is  a  mighty  fpirit  which  can  retreat 
into  itfelf,  and  within  its  own  compafs  lie  fecure  from  the 
freezing  impreffion.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  The  appearance  of  plants  and  trees  fparkling  with  congela¬ 
tion  of  dew. 

Behold  the  groves  that  fhine  with  filver frofl , 

Their  beauty  wither’d,  and  their  verdure  loft.  P ope' s  Winter . 
Frostbitten,  adj.  [frof  and  bitten.]  Nipped  or  withered 
by  the  froft. 

The  leaves,  gathered  fomewhat  before  they  are  too  much 
frofllittcn,  make  excellent  matreffes.  Mortimer . 

Fro'sted.  adj.  [from  frojl.]  Laid  on  in  inequalities  like  thofe 
of  the  hoar  froft  upon  plants. 

The  rich  brocaded  filk  unfold. 

Where  rifing  flow’rs  grow  ftiff  with  frofled  gold.  Gay. 
Fro's  tily.  adv.  [from frojiy.] 

1.  With  froft  ;  with  exceffive  cold. 

2.  Without  warmth  of  affection. 

Courtling,  I  rather  thou  fhoufd’ft  utterly 
Difpraife  my  work,  than  praife  it  froflily.  Ben.  fohnfon . 

Fro'stiness.  n.f  [from frfly  ]  Cold;  freezing  cold. 
Frc'stnail.  n  f  [ frojl  and  nail.]  A  nail  with  a  prominent 
head  driven  into  the  horfe’s  Ihoes,  that  it  may  pierce  the 
ice. 

The  claws  are  ftrait  only  to  take  hold,  for  better  progref- 
fion  ;  as  a  horfe  that  is  fhod  with  frojinails.  Grew s  Cfmol. 
Fro'stwork.  n.  f.  [frojl  and  work.]  Work  in  which  the 
fubftance  is  laid  on  with  inequalities,  like  the  dew  congealed 
upon  fht  ubs. 

By  nature  Ihap’d  to  various  figures,  thofe 
The  fruitful  rain,  and  thefe  the  hail  compofe  ; 

The  fnowy  fleece  and  curious  froftwork  thefe, 

Produce  the  dew,  and  thofe  the  gentle  breeze.  Blackmore ; 

Fro'sty.  adj.  [from frojl.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  congelation  ;  exceffive  cold. 

For  all  my  blood  in  Rome’s  great  quarrel  Ihed, 

For  all  the  frojiy  nights  that  I  have  watch’d, 

Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  fons.  Shakej'p.  Titus  Andronicus. 
The  air,  if  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flame,  and  maketh  it 
burn  more  fiercely  ;  as  fire  fcorcheth  in  frojiy  weather.  Bacon. 

A  gnat,  half  ftarved  with  cold  and  hunger,  went  out  one 
frojiy  morning  to  a  bee-hive.  L'Ejlrange. 

2.  Chill  in  aftedlion  ;  without  warmth  of  kindnefs  or  courage. 

What  a  frojiy  fpirited  rogue  is  this  !  Shakefp.  Henry  iV; 

3.  Hoary ;  gray-haired  ;  refembling  froft. 

Where  is  loyalty  ? 

If  it  be  banifh’d  from  the  frojiy  head, 

Where  £hall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ?  Shak.  H.  VI. 
FROTH,  n.f.  [free,  Danifh  and  Scottilh.] 

1.  Spume;  foam;  the  bubbles  caufed  in  liquors  by  agitation. 
His  hideous  tail  then  hurled  he  about, 

And  therewith  all  enwrapt  the  nimble  thighs 
Of  his  froth  foamy  fteed.  Fairy  Ejjueen,  b.  i.  cant  1  r; 

When  wind  expireth  from  under  the  fea,  as  it  caufeth  fome 
refoundjng  of  the  water,  fo  it  caufeth  fome  light  motions  of 
bubbles,  and  white  circles  of  froth.  Bacon's  Hat.  liiflory. 
Surging  waves  againft  a  folid  rock, 

Though  all  to  fhivers  dafti’d,  th’  aflault  renew  ; 

Vain  batt’ry,  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end.  Miliori  s  Pa.  Reg: 
The  uf  clefs  froth  fwims  on  the  lurface,  hut  the  pearl  lies 
covered  with  a  mafs  of  waters.  6 lanv.  ScepJ'  c  9. 
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The  fcattcr’d  ocean  flies ; 

Black  funds,  difcolour’d  froth ,  and  mingled  mud  arife.  Dry. 

They  were  the  froth  my  raging  folly  mov’d 
When  it  boil’d  up  ;  I  knew  not  then  1  lov’d, 

Yet  then  lov’d  mod.  Dryderis  Aurcugzr.be. 

If  now  the  colours  of  natural  bodies  are  to  be  mingled,  let 
water,  a  little  thickened  with  foap,  be  agitated  to  raife  a  froth ; 
and  after  that  froth  has  (food  a  little,  thete  will  appear,  to  one 
that  {hall  view  it  intently,  various  colours  every  where  in  the 
furfaces  of  the  feveral  bubbles ;  but  to  one  that  (hall  go  fo  far 
off  that  he  cannot  diftinguifh  the  colours  from  one  another, 
the  whole  froth  will  grow  white,  with  a  perfedt  whitenefs. 

Newton's  Opt. 

A  painter,  having  finifhed  the  piclurc  of  a  horfe,  excepting 
the  loof c  froth  about  his  mouth  and  his  bridle  ;  and  after  many 
unfuccefsful  eflays,  defpairing  to  do  that  to  his  fatisfadfion,  in 
a  great  rage  threw  a  fpunge  at  it,  all  befmeared  with  the  co¬ 
lours,  which  fortunately  hitting  upon  the  right  place,  by  one 
bold  ftroke  of  chance  moft  exactly  fupplied  the  want  of  {kill 
in  the  artiff.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

2.  Any  empty  or  fenfelefs  fhow  of  wit  or  eloquence. 

3.  Any  thing  not  hard,  folid,  or  fubftantial. 

Who  eateth  his  veal,  pig  and  lamb  being  froth , 

Shall  twice  in  a  week  go  to  bed  without  broth.  Tuff.  Hush. 

To  Froth,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  foam  ;  to  throw  out 
fpume  ;  to  generate  fpume. 

He  frets  within,  froths  treafon  at  his  mouth, 

And  churns  it  through  his  teeth.  Dryden’s  Don  Sebajlian. 

Fro'thily.  adv.  [from frothy.] 

1.  With  foam  ;  with  fpume. 

2.  In  an  empty  trifling  manner. 

Fro'thy.  adj.  [from froth.] 

I.  Full  of  foam,  froth,  or  fpume. 

The  fap  of  trees  is  of  differing  natures ; 
clear,  as  vines,  beeches,  pears ;  fome  thick. 


fome  watery  and 
apples ;  fome 


as 


Ba 


con. 


Swift. 


gummy,  as  cherries  ;  and  fome  frothy ,  as  elms. 

Behold  a  frothy  fubftance  rife ; 

Be  cautious,  or  your  bottle  flies. 

2.  Soft;  not  folid  ;  wafting. 

Their  bodies  are  fo  folid  and  hard  as  you  need  not  fear  that 
bathing  fhould  make  them  frothy.  Bacon’s  Natural  Elijlory. 

3.  Vain  ;  empty  ;  trifling. 

What’s  a  voluptuous  dinner,  and  the  frothy  vanity  of  dif- 
courfe  that  commonly  attends  thefe  pompous  entertainments  ? 
What  is  it  but  a  mortification,  to  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
virtue?  L’  Ef  range,  Fable  185. 

Though  the  principles  of  religion  were  never  fo  clear  and 
evident,  yet  they  may  be  made  ridiculous  by  vain  and  frothy 
men ;  as  the  graveft  and  wifeft  perfon  in  the  world  may  be 
abufed  by  being  put  in  a  fool’s  coat.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  1. 

FROUNCE,  n.  f  A  word  ufed  by  falconers  for  a  diftemper, 
in  which  white  fpittle  gathers  about  the  hawk’s  bill. 

Skinner  and  A infworth . 

To  Frounce,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  frizzle  or  curl  the 
hair  about  the  face.  This  word  was  at  fitft  probably  ufed  in 
contempt. 

Some  frounce  their  curled  hair  in  courtly  guife, 

Some  prank  their  ruffs,  and  others  timely  dight 
Their  gay  attire.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  4. 

Some  warlike  ftgn  muft  be  ufed;  either  a  flovenly  bufkin, 
or  an  overftaring frounced  head.  Ajcham  s  Schoolmajter. 

Thus,  night,  oft  fee  me  in  thy  pale  career, 

’Till  civil  fuited  morn  appear ; 

Not  trick’d  and  frounc’d  as  file  was  wont, 

With  the  Attick  hov  to  hunt. 

J 

Fro'uzy.  adj.  [A  cant  word.]  Dim;  foetid; 

Petticoats  in  frowzy  heaps. 

When  firft  Diana  leaves  her  bed. 

Vapours  and  (teams  her  looks  difgrace; 

A  frouzy  dirty-colour’d  red 
Sits  on  her  cloudy  wrinkled  face. 

FRO" WARD.  adj.  [  ppampeapb,  Saxon.]  Peevifh; 
vernable  ;  angry  ;  perverfe  :  the  contrary  to  toward. 

The  froward  pain  of  mine  own  heart  made  me  fo  delight 
to  puniftt  him,  whom  I  eftcemed  the  chiefeft  let  in  the 
way.  Sidney. 

She’s  not  froward,  but  modeft  as  the  dove : 

She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn.  Shahcfpeare. 
Whofe  ways  are  crooked,  and  they  fr award  in  their  paths. 

Prcv.  ii.  1  5. 

Time  rrtoveth  fo  round,  that  a  fr award  retention  of  cuftom 
is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  innovation.  Bacon,  Ef'ay  25. 

’Tis  with  froivard  men,  and  froward  fadfions  too,  as  ’tis 
with  froward  children  ;  they’ll  be  fooncr  quieted  by  fear  than 
by  any  fenfe  of  duty.  L’ Ejlrange. 

They  help  or  occaflon  fleep,  as  we  find  by  the  common 
ufe  and  experience  of  rocking  froward  children  in  cradles. 

Temple. 

Fro'wardly.  adv.  [from  froward.]  Pceviftily ;  perverfely. 

I  hid  me  and  was  wroth,  and  he  went  frcwardly  in  the  way 


mufty. 


Milton. 


Swift. 


Swift. 

ungo¬ 


of  his  heart. 


If.  lvii. 


Fro'w  ARDNF.ss.  i t.f  [from  fnward.]  Pcevifhnefs ;  perverfe- 
nefs. 

How  many frowardnefjes  of  ours  docs  he  (mother?  how 
many  indignities  does  he  pafs  by?  how  many  affronts  does  he 
put  up  at  our  hands?  South’s  Sermons. 

We’ll  mutually  forget 

The  warmth  of  youth  and  frowardnefs  of  age.  Addif.  Cato. 

Fro'wer.  n.  f.  [I  know  not  the  etymology.]  A  cleaving 
tool. 

A  frower  of  iron  for  cleaving  of  lath, 

With  roll  for  a  fawpit,  good  huffcandry  hath.  Tuff.  Husb. 

To  FROWN,  v.  a.  [  fregner ,  old  French,  to  wrinkle.  Skin¬ 
ner.]  To  exprefs  difpleafure  by'  contradling  the  face  to 
wrinkles;  to  look  ftern. 

Say,  that  fhe  frowns ;  I’ll  fay',  fhe  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  rofes  newly  wafti’d  with  dew.  Shahefpeare. 

They  ebufe  their  magiftrate; 

And  fuch  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  {hall. 

His  popular  (hall,  againft  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd.  Shahefpeare’ s  Coridanus. 

How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  that  frontlet  on  ?  You 
are  too  much  of  late  i’  th’  frown. 

- Thou  waft  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou  hadft  no  need  to 

care  for  her  frowning.  S  akejpeare’s  King  Lear. 

Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown.  •*  Pope. 

The  wood, 

Whofe  fhady  horrors  on  a  rifing  brow 
Wav’d  high,  and  fr.wn’d  upon  the  ftream  below.  Pope. 

Frown,  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  wrinkled  look;  a  look  of 
difpleafure. 

Patiently  endure  that  frown  of  fortune,  and  by  fome  notable 
exploit  win  again  her  favour.  Knolles’s  Hijhry  of  the  i  urks. 

In  his  half-clos’d  eyes 

Stern  vengeance  yet  and  hoflile  terror  (land; 

His  front  yet  threatens,  and  his  frowns  command.  Prior. 

Fro'wningly.  adv.  [from  froivn  ]  Sternly;  with  a  look  of 
difpleafure. 

What,  look’d  he  frowningly ? 

— A  count’nance  more  in  forrow  than  in  anger.  ShaL.  Ham. 

Fro'wy.  adj.  Mufty;  mofiy.  'I  bis  word  is  now  not  ufed; 
but  inftead  of  it  frouzy. 

But  if  they  with  thy  gotes  fhould  yede. 

They  foon  might  be  corrupted  ; 

Or  like  not  of  th efrowy  fede. 

Or  with  the  weeds  be  glutted.  Spenfer’s  Pajlorals. 

Fr  o'zen  .  part.  paff.  of  freeze. 

Againft  whom  was  the  fi ne frozen  knight,  frozen  in  defpair; 
but  his  armour  fo  naturally  reprefenting  ice,  and  all  his  furni¬ 
ture  fo  lively  anfwering  thereto,  as  yet  did  I  never  fee  any  thing 
that  pleafed  me  better.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

How  dire  a  tempeft  from  Mycenae  pour’d. 

Our  plains,  our  temple: ,  and  our  town  devour’d  ; 

What  was  the  wafte  of  war,  what  fierce  alarms 
Shook  Afia’s  crown  with  European  arms  ; 

Ev’n  fuch  have  heard,  if  any  fuch  there  be, 

Whofe  earth  is  bounded  by  the  frozen  fea.  Dryden’s  Ain. 

Fierce  Boreas,  with  his  offspring,  ifl’ues  forth 
T’  invade  the  frozen  waggon  of  the  North.  Dryd.  Ovid. 

A  cheerful  blaze  arofe,  and  by  the  fire 
They  warm’d  their  frozen  feet,  and  dry’d  their  wet  attire. 

Dryden’s  Flower  and  Leaf. 

F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Who  this  profefs, 

Shine  in  the  dignity  of  F.  R.  S.  Pope. 

Fru'ctiferous.  adj.  [fruBifer,  Latin.]  Bearing  fruit.  Ainf. 

To  FRU'CTIFY.  v.a.  [ fruBifer ,  French.]  'j  o  make  fruit¬ 
ful  ;  to  fertilife. 

The  legal  levies  the  fovereign  raifes,  are  as  vapours  which 
the  fun  exhales,  which  fall  down  in  fweet  (bowers  to  fruBify 
the  earth.  How  el’ s  Vccai  Foreft. 

Where  e’er  (lie  looks,  behold  fome  fudden  birth 
Adorns  the  trees,  and  fruBifes  the  earth.  Granville. 

To  Fru'ctify.  v.n.  To  bear  fruit. 

It  watereth  the  heart,  to  the  end  it  mav  fruBify  ;  maketh 
the  virtuous,  in  trouble,  full  of  magnanimity  and  couraee ; 
and  ferveth  as  a  moft  approved  remedy  againft  all  doleful  and 
heavy  accidents  which  befall  mui  in  this  prefent  life.  Hooker. 

T  hus  would  there  nothing  fruit  if ,  either  near  or  under 
them,  the  fun  being  horizontal  to  the  poles  Brown’s  Vu.  Err. 

Fructification,  n.  f.  [from  fruBify.  |  The  adl  of  caufing 
or  of  bearing  fruit ;  fecundation  ;  fertility. 

That  the  lap  doth  powerfully  rife  in  the  Spring,  to  put  the 
pTant  in  a  capacity  of  frirt  fica  ion  he  that  hath  beheld  how 
many  gallons  of  water  may  be  drawn  from  a  birch-tree,  hath 
(lender  reafon  to  doubt.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ii. 

Fru'ctuous.  adj.  [fruBueux,  Fr.  from  fruBify.]  Fruitful; 
fertile;  impregnating  with  fertility. 

Here  to  the  fight 

Apples  of  price,  and  plenteous  (heaves  of  corn 
Oft  interlac’d  occur;  and  both  imbibe 
Fitting  congenial  juice,  fo  rich  the  foil. 

So  much  does  fruBuous  moifture  o’erabound  !  Ply  Hips. 

1 RU  GAL. 
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FRU  GAL,  adj.  [frugalis,  Latin;  frugal ,  Fr.]  Thrifty  ;  (par¬ 
ing;  parfimonious ;  not  prodigal;  not  profufe;  not  laviff. 

If  through  mills  he  ffoots  his  fullcn  beams, 
frugal  of  light,  in  loofe  and  {haggling, breams, 

SufpeCt  a  drilling  day.  Dryden  s  Virgil's  Gecrgicks. 

Frugally.  adv.  [from  frugal  ]  Parlimonioufly  ;  fp.iringly  ; 
thriftily. 

Mean  time  young  Pafimond  his  marriage  prefs’d. 

And  frugally  refolv’d,  the  charge  to  lhun, 

To  join  his  brother’s  bridal  with  his  own.  Dryden. 

Frugality,  n.  f.  [frugality  French;  frugalitas ,  Latin.] 
Thrift ;  parfimony  ;  good  hufbandry. 

.As  tor  the  general  fort  of  men,  frugally  may  be  the  caufe 
of  drinking  water  ;  for  that  is  no  lmall  faving,  to  pay  nothing 
for  one’s  drink  Bacon. 

Frugality  and  bounty  too, 

Thofe  diff ’ring  virtues,  meet  in  you.  IVallcr. 

In  this  frugality  of  your  praifes,  fome  things  I  cannot 
omit.  Dryden  s  Fables ,  Dedication. 

The  boundaries  of  virtues  are  indivilible  lines:  it  is  impof- 
fiblc  to  march  up  dole  to  the  frontiers  of  frugality ,  without 
entering  the  territories  of  parfimony,  Arbuthnot’s  ‘John  Bull. 
Fru  giferous.  adj.  [fragfer,  Latin.]  Bearing  fruit,  dinf. 
FRUI  .  n  J  [fruftus,  Latin  ;  frwyth,  W elffl  ;  fruit,  French.] 

1.  i  he  product  ot  a  tree  or  plant  in  which  the  feeds  are  coh- 
tained 

The  ftrawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle, 

And  wholfome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  beft, 

Neighbour’d  by  fuit  of  bafer  quality.  S ihakefp.  Henry  V. 

2.  That  part  of  a  plant  which  is  taken  for  food. 

By  tailing  of  that  fruit  forbid, 

Where  they  fought  knowledge,  they  did  error  find.  Davies. 

See  how  the  riling  fruits  the  gardens  crown, 

Imbibe  the  fun,  and  make  his  light  their  own.  Blackmore. 

3.  Production. 

The fruit  of  the  fpirit  is  in  all  goodnefs  and  rightcoufnefs, 
and  truth.  Ez.  v.  9. 

4.  The  offspring  of  the  womb  ;  the  young  of  any  animal. 

Can’ll  thou  their  reck’nings  keep?  the  time  compute, 
When  their  fwol’n  bellies  lhn.ll  enlarge  their  fruit.  Sandys. 

5.  Advantage  gained  by  any  enterprife  or  conduct. 

What  is  become  of  all  the  king  of  Sweden’s  victories  ? 
Where  are  the  fruits  of  them  at  this  day?  Or  of  what  benefit 
will  they  be  to  pofterity  ?  Swift. 

Another  fruit,  from  confidering  things  in  themfelves, 
will  be,  that  each  man  will  purfue  his  thoughts  in  that  me¬ 
thod  which  will  be  molt  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  to  his  apprehenfion  of  what  it  fuggefts  to  him.  Locke. 

6.  The  effeCt  or  confequence  of  any  aCtion. 

She  bluffed  when  ffe  confidered  the  effeCt  of  granting;  file 
was  pale,  when  ffe  remembered  the  fruits  of  denying.  Sidney. 
They  ff  all  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way.  Prov.  i  31. 
If  .1  live  in  the  fleff,  this  is  the  fruit  of  my  labour  Philip  i. 
Fr  u'itage.  n.  J'.  [ fruitage ,  French.]  Fruit  collectively; 
various  fruits. 

In  heav’n  the  trees 

Of  life  ambrofial  fruitage  bear,  and  vines 
Yield  neCtar.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  v. 

Greedily  they  pluck’d 

The  fruitage,  fair  to  fight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flam’d.  Milton. 
What  is  more  ordinary  with  them  than  the  taking  in  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruitage  for  the  garniffingof  their  work  ?  More. 
Fru'itbearer.  n.f  [ fruit  and  bearer .]  That  which  pro¬ 
duces  fruit. 

Trees,  efpecially  fruitbearers,  are  often  infeCted  with  the 
meafles.  "  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Fru'itbearing.  adj.  [fruit  and  beard]  Having  the  quality 
of  producing  fruit. 

By  this  way  graft  trees  of  different  kinds  one  on  another, 
as  fruitbearing  trees  on  thofe  that  bear  not.  Mort.  Husbandry. 
Fruiterer,  n.f.  [ fruitier ,  French.]  One  who  trades  in 

fruit. 

I  did  fight  with  one  Sampfon  Stockfifh,  a  fruiterer,  behind 
Gray’s-inn.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Walnuts  the  fruit' rer's  hand  in  Autumn  ftain  ; 

Blue  plumbs  and  juicy  pears  augment  his  gain.  Gay. 

Fru'itery.  n.  f  [  fr  icteric,  French.  ] 

1.  Fruit  colleCtively  taken. 

Oft,  notwithftanding  all  thy  care 
To  help  thy  plants,  on  the  final  \  fruit  cry 
Exempt  from  ills,  an  oriental  blaft 

Dilaftrous  flies.  Phillips. 

2.  A  fruit  loft ;  a  repofitory  for  fruit. 

Fruitful,  adj.  [fruit  and  full.] 

1.  Fertile  ;  abundantly  productive ;  liberal  of  product. 

If  ffe  continued  cruel,  be  could  no  more  fuflain  his  life 
than  the  earth  remain  fruitful  in  the  fun  s  continual  ab- 
fence-  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

2.  Actually  bearing  fruit. 

Adonis’  gardens,  . 

That  one  day  bloom’d,  and  fruitful  were  the  next.  Shakefp. 
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3.  t’rolifick  ;  childbearing  ;  not  barren. 

Hear,  nature,  bear ;  dear  goddefs,  hear  a  father  ? 

Sufpcnd  thy  purpofe,  if  thou  did’ft  intend 

To  make  this  creature  fruitful:  . 

Into  her  womb  convey  fterility.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Leai » 

I  have”  copied  nature,  making  the  youths  amorous  and  th6 
damfels  fruitful.  Gay's  Preface  to  the  What  d'ye  Call  it . 

4.  Plenteous;  abounding  in  any  thing. 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  ffades  admire, 

And  from  Britannia’s  publick  ports  retire, 

Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys, 

Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal  lays.  Addifori* 

Fru'jtfuL ey.  adv.  [from  fruitful] 

1.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  pcolifick. 

How  facred  feeds  of  fea,  and  air,  and  earth. 

And  purer  fire  through  univeffal  night, 

And  empty  fpace,  did  fruitfully  unite.  Rofcommon. 

2.  Plenteoufly;  abundantly. 

You  have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off:  if  your  will 
want  hot,  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfully  offered.  Shakefp. 

Fruitfulness,  n.f.  [from fruitful.] 

1.  Fertility;  fecundity;  plentiful  production. 

Neither  can  we  aferibe  the  fame  fruitfulnefs  to  any  part  of 
the  earth,  nor  the  fame  virtue  to  any  plant  thereon  growing, 
that  they  had  before  the  Hood.  Raleigh's  Hijl.  of  the  World. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  prolifick. 

The  goddefs,  prefent  at  the  match  ffe  made, 

So  blefs’d  the  bed,  fuch  fruitfulnefs  convey’d, 

That  ere  ten  moons  had  ffarpen’d  either  horn, 

To  crown  their  blifs,  a  lovely  boy  was  born.  Dryd.  Ovid. 

3.  Exuberant  abundance. 

The  remedy  of  fruitfulnefs  is  eafy,  but  no  labour  will  help 
the  contrary:  I  will  like  and  praife  fome  things  in  a  young 
writer,  which  yet,  if  he  continues  in,  I  cannot  but  juftly  hate 
him  for.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Difcoveries. 

FrUitgro'ves.  n.f.  [fruit  and  groves.]  Shades,  or  clofe 
plantations  of  fruit  trees. 

The  faithful  Have, 

Whom  to  my  nuptial  train  Icarius  gave. 

To  tend  the fruilgrbves  ?  Pope' s  Odyjfey,  b.  \v. 

FRUITION,  n.f  [ f-uor ,  Latin.]  Enjoyment;  poffeffion  } 
pleafure  given  by  poffeffioh  or  ufe. 

Man  doth  not  feem  to  reft  fatisfied  either  with  fruition 
of  that  wherewith  his  life  is  preferved,  or  with  performance 
ot  fuch  aCtions  as  advance  him  mort  defervedly  in  eftima- 
tion.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

I  am  driv’n,  by  breath  of  her  renown, 

Either  to  feek  ffipwreck,  or  arrive 

Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI; 

God  riches  and  renown  to  men  imparts, 

Ev’n  all  they  with  ;  and  yet  their  narrow  hearts 
Cahnot  fo  great  a  fluency  receive. 

But  their  fruit. on  to  a  rtranger  leave.  Sandys' s  Paraphrafe. 
Affliction  generally  difables  a  man  from  purfuing  thofe  vices 
in  which  the  guilt  of  men  confifts  :  if  the  affliction  be  on  his 
body,  his  appetites  are  weakened,  and  capacity  of  fruition 
deftroyed.  Rogers’s  Sermonsi 

Wit  once,  like  beauty,  without  art  or  drefs. 

Naked  and  unadorn’d,  could  find  fuccefs; 

’Till  by  fruition,  novelty  deftroy’d, 

The  nymph  muft  find  new  charms  to  be  enjoy’d.  Granv. 
Fru'itive.  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Enjoying;  poflefling; 
having  the  power  of  enjoyment. 

To  whet  our  longings  for  fruitive  or  experimental  know¬ 
ledge,  it  is  referved  among  the  prerogatives  of  being  in  heaven 
to  know  how  happy  we  fhall  be,  when  there.  Boyle. 

Fruitless:  adj.  [from  fruit.] 

1.  Barren  of  fruit;  not  bearing  fruit. 

The  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  for  the  firft  forty  years,  could 

not  make  our  kind  of  wheat  bear  feed;  but  it  grew  up  as 
high  as  the  trees,  and  was  fruitlefs.  Raleigh's  Hijhry. 

2.  Vain;  productive  of  no  advantage;  idle;  unprofitable. 

O  !  let  me  not,  quoth  he,  return  again 

Back  to  the  world,  whofe  joys  fo  fruitlefs  are ; 

But  let  me  here  for  ay  in  peace  remain, 

Or  ftraightway  on  that  laft  long  voyage  fare.  Fairy  Fjpueen. 

Serpent!  we  might  have  fpar’d  our  coming  hither  5 
Fruitlefs  to  me,  though  fruit  be  here  t’  excefs.  Milt.  P .  L. 

3.  Without  offspring. 

Upon  my  head  they  plac’d  a  fruitlefs  crown. 

And  put  a  barren  feepter  in  my  gripe; 

No  fon  of  mine  fucceeding.  Shakefpeare  s  Macbeth. 

Fruitlessly,  adv.  [from fruitlefs.]  Vainly;  idly;  unpro- 
fitably. 

After  this  fruit  curiofity fruitlefy  enquireth,  and  confidence 
blindly  determineth.  Brown's  Vulgar  ErroUrst  b.  vii; 

Walking  they  talk’d,  ztid  fruitlefy  divin’d 
What  friend  the  prieftefs  by  thofe  words  defign’d.  Dryden. 
Fruit-time:  n.f.  [fruit  and  time.]  The  Autumn ;  the  tim# 
for  gathering  fruit. 

Fru'i’U  ree  n.f.  [fruit  and  tree  ]  A  tree  of  that  kind 
whofe  principal  value  ariles  from  the  fruit  produced  by  it. 

Lady* 
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Lady*  by  yonder  blefied  moon  I  Vow, 

That  tips  with  I'll ver  all  thefe  fruittree  tops.  Shakefpiare. 
T  hey  took  ftrong  cities,  polleilbd  houfes  full  of  all  goods, 
wells  digged,  vineyards  and  oliveyards,  and  fruittrees  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Neb.  ix.  25. 

All  with  a  border  of  rich  fruittrees  crown’d, 

Whofe  loaded  branches  hide  the  lofty  mound.  IVallcr . 

Fru ment a'cious.  adj.  [from  frumentum ,  Latin.]  Made  of 
grain.  Dtft. 

Frume'nty.  n.f  [ frumentum ,  corn,  Latin.]  Food  made  of 
wheat  boiled  in  milk. 

ToF  RUMP.  v.  a.  To  mock;  to  browbeat.  Skinner.  Ainfw. 

lob  rush.  v.  a.  [foijjer ,  French.]  To  break,  bruife,  or 
cruih.  Ha  inner. 

I  like  thy  armour  well ; 

I’ll  frujh  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 

But  i’ll  be  matter  of  it.  Sbakefpeare's  Troilus  and  Crtffda. 

Frush.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  fort  of  tender  horn  that 
grows  in  the  middle  of  the  foie,  and  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  toe :  it  divides  into  two  branches,  running  towards  the 
heel,  in  the  form  of  a  fork.  Farrier's  Dill. 

Frustra'neous.  adj.  [fruflra,  Latin.]  Vain;  ufelefs;  un¬ 
profitable  ;  without  advantage. 

Their  attempts  being  fo  f  ujiraneous ,  and  the  demonftra- 
tions  to  the  contrary  fo  perfpicuous,  it  is  a  marvel  that  any 
man,  virtuoufly  and  piouily  difpofed,  ftiould  be  fo  partially 
and  zealoufly  affedled  in  a  caufe  that  has  neither  truth  nor  any 
honeft  ufefulnefs  in  it.  More' s  Divine  Dialogues. 

He  timely  withdraws  his  frujlraneous  baffled  kindneffes,  and 
fees  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  ftroke  a  tyger  into  a  lamb, 
or  to  court  an  Ethiopian  out  of  his  colour.  South's  Sermons. 

To  FRtJ'STRA  I  E.  v.  a.  [  fruftror ,  Latin  ;  frujirer ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  defeat ;  to  difappoint ;  to  balk. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  nature,  that  natural  defire  cannot  utterly 
be  fr  if  irate.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

I  furvive. 

To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world  j 

To  frujirate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 

Rotten  opinion,  which  hath  writ  me  down 

After  my  feeming.  Sbakefpeare's  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Stern  look’d  the  fiend,  as  frujirate  of  his  will ; 

Not  half  fuffic’d,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill.  Dryden. 

Not  more  almighty  to  refill  our  might. 

Than  wife  to  frujirate  all  our  plots  and  wiles.  Milt.  P.  Lofl. 

2.  To  make  null;  to  nullify. 

The  act  of  parliament  which  gave  all  his  lands  to  the  queen, 
did  cut  off  and  frujirate  all  fuch  conveyances,  Spenfer. 

Now  thou  haft  aveng’d 
Supplanted  Adam  ;  and  by  vanquishing 
Temptation,  haft  regain’d  loft  paradife. 

And  frujirate  d  the  conqueft  fraudulent.  Miltori  s  Par.  Reg. 
The  peculiar  ftrength  of  the  motive  may  of  itfelf  perhaps 
contribute  to  frujirate  the  efficacy  of  it,  rendering  it  liable  to 
be  fufpedled  by  him  to  whom  it  is  addrefled.  Atterbury s  Serm. 

Frustrate,  participial  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Vain;  ineffe&ualj  ufelefs;  unprofitable. 

He  is  drown’d 

Whom  thus  we  ftray  to  find,  and  the  fea  mocks 
Our  frujirate  fearch  on  land.  Sbakejpeare's  Tempeft. 

The  ruler  of  the  province  of  Judea  being  by  Julian 
bulled  in  the  re-edifying  of  this  temple,  flaming  balls 
of  fire  ifluing  near  the  foundation,  and  oft  confirming  the 
workmen,  made  the  enterprife  frijlrate.  Raleigh's  Hijiory. 

All  at  once  employ  their  thronging  darts ; 

But  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join, 

And  multitude  makes  frujirate  the  defign.  Dryden' s  Ovid. 

2.  Null;  void. 

Few  things  are  fo  reftrained  to  any  one  end  or  purpofc,  that, 
the  fame  being  extinct,  they  Ihould  forthwith  utterly  become 
frujirate.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  42. 

Frustration,  n.f.  [frujlratio,  Latin,  from  frujirate.  ]  Dif- 
appointmer.t ;  defeat. 

In  ftates  notorioufly  irreligious,  a  fecret  and  irrefiftible 
power  countermands  their  deepeft  projects,  fplits  their  coun¬ 
sels,  and  fmites  their  molt  refined  policies  with  fru/iration  and 
a  cur fe.  South's  Sermons. 

Fru'strative.  adj.  [from  frujirate.]  Fallacious ;  difap- 
pointing.  Ainfworth. 

Fru'stratory.  adj.  [from  frujirate']  That  which  makes 
anv  procedure  void;  that  which  vacates  any  former  procefs. 
Bartolus  reftrains  this  to  a  frufrato<y  appeal.  Ay  life's  Par. 

FRU'SI UM.  n.J.  [Latin.]  A  piece  cut  oft'  from  a  regular 
figure.  A  term  of  fciencc. 

Fry.  n.f  [fromym,  foam,  Danilh.  Skinner.] 

1.  The  fwarm  of  little  fifties  juft  produced  from  the  fpawn. 

They  come  to  us,  but  us  love  draws; 

He  (wallows  us,  and  -never  chaws  : 

By  him,  as  by  chain’d  Ihot,  whole  ranks  do  die; 

He  is  the  tyrant  pike,  and  we  the  fry.  Donne, 

Forthwith  the  founds  and  feas,  each  crcck  and  bay, 
Withyry  innumerable  (warm,  and  flioals 


Of  fifh,  that  with  their  fins  and  fhining  fcalcs 
Glide  under  the  green  wave  in  fculls,  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid-fea.  Milton  s  Paradife  LoJ ,  b.  vii. 

1  he  angler  had  the  hap  to  draw  up  a  very  little  fifh  from 
among  the  fry.  L’ FJi  range. 

bo  clofe  behind  fome  promontory  lie 
The  huge  leviathans,  t’  attend  their  prey  ; 

And  give  no  chace,  but  fwallow  in  the  fry , 

Which  through  their  gaping  jaws  miftake  the  way.  Dryd. 
2.  Any  fwarm  of  animals  ;  or  young  people  in  contempt. 

Out  of  the  fry  of  thefe  rakehell  horfeboys,  growing  up  in 
knavery  and  villany,  are  their  kern  continually  fupplied  and 
maintained.  Spenjer  on  Ireland. 

Them  before  the  fry  of  children  young. 

Their  wanton  fports  and  childifli  mirth  did  play, 

And  to  the  maidens  founding  timbrels  fung.  Fairy  fjueen. 

Draw  me  no  conftellations  there. 

Nor  dog,  nor  goat,  nor  bull,  nor  bear; 

Nor  any  of  that  monftrous  fry 

Of  animals  that  ftock  the  Iky,  Oldham. 

The  young  fry  muft  be  held  at  a  diftance,  and  kept  under 
the  difeipline  of  contempt.  Collier  on  Pride. 

Fry.  n.f.  A  kind  of  fieve. 

He  drefteth  the  duft  from  malt,  by  running  it  through  a 
fan  or  fry.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  FRY.  v.  a.  \_frigo ,  Lat.  ffrio,  Welfh;  frijek ,  Erie.]  To 
drefs  food  by  roalting  it  in  a  pan  on  the  fire. 

To  Fry.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  roafted  in  a  pan  on  the  fire. 

2.  To  fuffer  the  action  of  fire. 

So  when  with  crackling  flames  a  cauldron  fries. 

The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rife; 

Above  the  brims  they  force  their  fiery  way, 

Black  vapours  climb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  day.  Dryd.  flt.n. 

3.  To  melt  with  heat. 

Spices  and  gums  about  them  melting fry. 

And,  phenix  like,  in  that  rich  neft  they  die.  IValler. 

4.  To  be  agitated  like  liquor  in  the  pan  on  the  fire. 

Oil  of  fweet  almonds,  newly  drawn  with  fugar,  and  a  little 
fpice,  fpread  upon  bread  toafted,  is  an  excellent  nouriftier  ; 
but  then,  to  keep  the  oil  from  frying  in  the  ftomach,  drink 
mild  beer  after  it.  Bacon's  Natural  HJiory. 

Where  no  ford  he  finds,  no  water  fries. 

Nor  billows  with  unequal  murmurs  roar. 

But  fmoothly  Hide  along,  and  fwell  the  Ihoar, 

That  courfe  he  fteer’d.  Dryden' s  JEn. 

Fry.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Adilhof  things  fried. 
FryTngpan.  n.f.  [fry  and  pan.]  The  vefiel  in  which  meat 
is  roafted  on  the  fire. 

If  I  pafs  by  fea,  I  may  chance  to  fall  from  the  fryingpan 
into  the  fire.  Howel's  Vocal  Foreji. 

We  underftand  by  out  of  the  fryingpan  into  the  fire,  that 
things  go  from  bad  to  worfe.  L'Ejirange. 

A  freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  difturbing  a 
whole  ftreet,  for  an  hour  together,  with  the  twanking  ot  a 
brafs  kettle  or  a  fryingpan.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

To  Fub.  v.  a.  T  o  put  off;  to  delay  by  falfe  pretences;  to 
cheat.  It  is  generally  written  fob.  See  Fob. 

A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  lone  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to 
bear;  and  I  have  borne,  and  borne,  and  borne,  and  have  been 
fubL' d  off  and  fubb'd  off  from  this  day  to  that  day,  that  it  is  a 
Ihame  to  be  thought  on.  Sbakefpeare's  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Fub.  n.f.  A  plump  chubby  boy,  Ainfworth. 

Iu'c  ated.  adj.  [ fucatus ,  Latin  ] 

1.  Painted;  difguifed  with  paint. 

2.  Difguifed  by  falfe  Ihow. 

FU'CUS.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Paint  for  the  face. 

Women  chat 

Of  fucus  this,  and  fucus  that.  Pen.  Johnfon. 

Thofe  who  paint  for  debauchery  fhould  have  the  fucus 
pulled  off,  and  the  coarfenefs  underneath  difeovered.  Collier. 
To  Fu'ddee.  v.  a.  [Of  unknown  etymology.]  To  make 
drunk. 

Earneft  brimming  bowls 
Leave  every  foul  the  table  floating  round. 

And  pavement  faitblefs  to  the  fuddled  feet.  Thonf.  Autumn 
To  Fu  ddle,  v.  n.  To  drink  to  excefs. 

Men,  we  fee,  will  be  whoring  and  fuddling  on  ftill.  L'Ejir. 
FUEL,  n.f  [from  feu ,  fire,  French  ]  The  matter  or  aliment 
of  fire. 

This  lhall  be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire.  If.  ix.  5. 

This  fpark  will  prove  a  raging  fire, 

If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with.  Shak.  //.VI. 

Mov’d  by  my  charms,  with  them  your  love  may  ceafe; 
And  as  the  fuel  finks,  the  flame  decreafe.  Pri.rl 

To  Fu'el.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  feed  fire  with  combuftible  matter. 

And  yet  fhe  cannot  wafte  by  this. 

Nor  long  endure  this  torturing  wrong: 

For  more  corruption  needful  is. 

To  fuel  fuch  a  fever  long.  Donne. 

Never, 
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Never,  alas  f  the  dreadful  name 
That  fuels  the  infernal  flame  Cowley. 

The  fuel'd  chimney  blazes  wide.  Thomfon’s  Autumn. 

2.  To  (lore  with  firing. 

.  Some  are  plainly  oeconomical,  as  that  the  feat  be  well 
watered,  and  well  fuel  ed.  Wotton’s  Architecture. 

Fuf/i  liemorte.  [French  ]  Corruptly  pronounced  and  writ¬ 
ten  pkilomot. 

huei liemorte  colour  fignifies  the  colour  of  withered  leaves 
in  Autumn.  Locke, 

Fug a'ciousness.  n.f  [fugax,  Latin.]  Volatility ;  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  flying  away. 

FuGa'city  n.f,  [  fugax ,  Latin.] 

1.  Volatility;  quality  of  flying  away. 

Spirits  and  falts,  which,  by  their  fugacity ,  colour,  fmell, 
tafte,  and  divers  experiments  that  I  purpofely  made  to  exa¬ 
mine  them,  were  like  the  fait  and  fpirit  of  urine  and  foot.  Boyle. 

2.  Uncertainty;  inftability.  , 

Fugh.  interj.  [  perhaps  from  (fJtu.]  An  expreflion  of  abhor¬ 
rence. 

A  very  filthy  fellow :  how  odioufly  he  fmells  of  his  country 
garlick  !  fugh ,  how  he  (links  of  Spain  !  Dryd.  Don  Selajlian. 
FU'GITIVE.  ad),  [fugitif  French  ;  fugitivus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  tenable;  not  to  be  held  or  detained. 

Our  idea  of  infinity  is  a  growing  and  fugitive  idea,  dill  in 
a  boundlefs  progreflion,  that  can  flop  no  where.  Locke. 

Happinefs,  obje£t  of  that  waking  dre-m, 

Which  we  call  life,  miftaking:  fugitive  theme 
Of  my  purfuing  verfe,  ideal  (hade. 

Notional  good,  by  fancy  only  made.  Prior. 

2.  Unfleady;  unftable;  not  durable. 

3.  Volatile;  apt  to  fly  away. 

The  more  tender  and  fugitive  parts,  the  leaves,  of  many  of 
the  more  flurdy  vegetables,  fall  off  for  want  of  the  Supply  from 
beneath  :  thofe  only  which  are  more  tenacious,  making  a  Drift 
to  fubfift  without  fuch  recruit.  Wood-ward’ s  Nat.  Hi/hry. 

4.  Flying;  running  from  danger. 

Whilft  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  fword  is  warm. 

The  fugitive  Parthians  follow.  Shake/.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 
The  Trojan  chief 

Thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall.  Milton. 

5.  Flying  from  duty  ;  falling  off. 

Can  a  fugitive  daughter  enjoy  hcrfelf,  while  her  parents  are 
in  tears  ?  Clarijfa. 

6.  Wandering;  runnagate ;  vagabond. 

It  was  the  moft  malicious  furmife  that  had  ever  been 
brewed,  howfoever  countenanced  by  a  libellous  pamphlet  of  a 
fugitive  phyfician.  IV Mon. 

Fu'gitive.  n.f.  [from  the  adje£live.] 

1.  One  who  runs  from  his  flation  or  duty. 

Unmarried  men  are  beft  friends,  beft  mafters,  belt  Servants, 
but  not  always  beft  Subjects;  for  they  are  light  to  run  away, 
and  almoft  all  fugitives  are  of  that  condition.  Bacon ,  EJfay  8. 
Back  to  thy  puniShment, 

Falfe  fugitive!  and  to  thy  Speed  add  wings. 

Left  with  a  whip  of  fcorpions  I  purfue 

Thy  ling’ring.  AAilton  s  Paradife  Lcfl ,  b.  ii. 

We  underftand  by  Some  fugitives  that  he  hath  commanded 
The  generals  to  return  with  victory,  or  expedt 
A  fhameful  death.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

2.  One  who  takes  Ihelter  under  another  power  from  punifti- 
ment. 

There  are  alfo  in  this  realm  of  England  too  many,  which, 
being  men  of  good  inheritance,  are  fled  beyond  the  feas,  where 
they  live  under  princes  which  are  her  majefty’s  profeffed  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  converfe  and  are  confederates  with  other  traytors 
and  fugitives,  which  are  there  abiding,  Spenfer  on  Ire, a  cl. 

Your  royal  highnefs  is  too  great  and  too  juft  a  monarch 
either  to  want  or  to  receive  the  homage  of  rebelliousyi^z- 
tives.  Dryden. 

Fu'gitiveness  n.f.  [from fugitive] 

1.  Volatility  ;  fugacity. 

That  divers  falts,  emerging  upon  the  analyfis  of  many  con¬ 
cretes,  are  very  volatile,  is  plain  from  the  fugitiven  Js  of  fait 
and  of  hartShorn  afeending  in  diftillation.  Boyle. 

2.  Inftability;  uncertainty. 

FUGUE,  n.f.  [French,  from fuga,  Latin.]  In  mufick,  Some 
point  confifting  of  four,  five,  fix,  or  any  other  number  of 
notes  begun  by  Some  one  Single  part,  and  then  Seconded  by  a 
third,  fourth,  fifth  and  Sixth  part,  if  the  compofition  conlifts 
of  So  many;  repeating  the  fame,  or  fuch  like  notes,  So  that 
the  Several  parts  follow,  or  come  in  one  after  another  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  leading  parts  ftill  flying  before  thofe  that 
follow.  .  Harris. 

The  reports  and  fugues  have  an  agreement  with  the  figures 
in  rhetorick  of  repetition  and  tradudtion  Bacons  i\at.  Hijl. 

The  Skilful  organift  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  defcant  in 
lofty  fugues-,  or  through  the  whole  Symphony  artful  and  unima¬ 
ginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well-ftudied  chords  of 
fome  choice  compoler.  Milton  on  Education. 

.  His  volant  touch 

Inftintfl  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 


Fled,  and  purfu’d  tranlverfe  the  refonant  fugue.  Milt.  P.  L . 

Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fili’d  the  Stage, 

That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage; 

In  Songs  and  airs  exp  re  Is  their  martial  fire, 

Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  ju  ue  expire.  Addifon. 

F  uYciment.  n.f.  [  fu  lei  men,  fuLi  mention,  Latin.]  That  on 
which  a  body  refts,  which  abis  or  is  abted  upon  at  each  end,  as 
a  balance  or  a  lever-. 

The  power  that  equiponderates  with  any  weight,  muft 
have  the  Same  proportion  unto  it  as  there  is  betwixt  their 
Several  diftances  from  the  cente  1  or  f  dement.  Wilkins. 

To  FulfiY.  v.  a.  [full  and  fill  ] 

To  fill  till  there  is  no  room  for  more.  This  fenfe  is  now  not 
ufed. 

Six  gates  i’  th’  city,  with  maffy  Staples, 

And  correfponfive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 

Sparrc  up  the  Sons  of  Troy.  Shak.  Trcil.  and  Creffida ,  Prol. 

2.  Toanfwer  any  prophecy  or  promife  by  performance. 

They  knew  him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets 
which  are  read  every  labbath-day,  they  have  fulfilled  them  in 
condemning  him.  AdlsVin.  27. 

1  he  fury  bath’d  them  in  each  other’s  blood  ; 

Then,  having  fix’d  the  fight,  exulting  flies, 

And  bears  futjJl’d  her  promife  to  the  Skies.  Dryden’ s  /En. 

3.  To  anfwer  any  purpofe  or  delign. 

Here  nature  feems  fulfd’d  in  all  her  ends.  Milt.  P.  LJl. 

4.  To  anfwer  any  defire  by  compliance  or  giati ideation. 

If  on  my  wounded  breaft  thou  drop'll  a  tear, 

Think  for  whofe  fake  my  breaft  that  wound  did  bear; 

And  faithfully  my  laft  defires  fulfil , 

As  perform  my  cruel  father’s  will.  Dryden’ s  Ovid. 

5<  To  anfwer  any  law  by  obedience. 

Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,  therefore  love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  Ro.  xiii.  10. 

This  T  my  glory  account. 

My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight. 

That  thou  in  me  well- pleas'd  declar’Sl  thy  will 
Fuft  I'd,  which  to  fulfill  is  ail  my  bibs.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl. 
FulfraAght.  adj.  [full  and  fraught. j  Fully  Stored. 

Thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot 
To  mark  the  fulfraught  man,  the  beft  endu’d. 

With  fome  fuipicion.  Shakefpcare’s  Henry  V. 

Fu'l  gency.  n.f.  [fulgens,  Latin.]  Splendour;  glitter.  DiCt. 
Iu'lgent.  adj.  \ffulgens,  Latin.]  Shining;  dazzling;  ex¬ 
quisitely  bright. 

As  from  a  cloud,  his  f  Jgent  head, 

And  Shape  liar-bright,  appear’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  I-ofl. 
The  illumination  is  not  lb  bright  and  fulgent  as  to  obfeure 
or  extinguish  all  perceptibility  of  reafon.  More’ s  Divine  Dial. 
FU'LGID.  adj.  [ fulgidus ,  Latin.]  Shining;  glittering;  daz¬ 
zling 

Fulgi'dity.  n.f.  [from  fulgid. ]  Splendour;  dazzling  glit¬ 
ter.  DiCt. 

FuYgour.  n.f.  [fulgo- ,  Latin  ] 

1.  Splendour;  dazzling  brightness  like  that  of  lightning. 

(bow-worms  alive  project  a  luftre  in  the  dark;  which 
fulgo  . r,  notwithftanding,  ceafeth  after  death.  Brown. 

W  hen  I  fet  my  eyes  on  this  fide  of  things,  there  Shines  from 
them  fuch  an  intelleblual  fulguur,  that  methinks  the  very  glory 
of  the  Deity  becomes  viable  through  them.  More. 

Fulgura'tion.  n  f.  .[  fulguratij ,  Latin.  ]  The  att  of 
lightening. 

Fu'lham.  n.f.  A  cant  word  for  falfe  dice.  Hanmer. 

Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts,  for  gourd  and  Fulham’s  hold. 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor.  Shakefpeare. 
Fuli'ginous.  adj.  \_fullgineux-fe,Yx.  fuiiginofus ,  Lat.]  Sooty  ; 
fmoky. 

The  leaf  of  burrage  hath  an  excellent  fpirit  to  reprefs  the 
fuliginous  vapours  of  duSky  melancholy,  and  fo  cure  madnefs. 

Bacon  s  Natural  /  i/lor\. 
W  hereas  hiftory  Should  be  the  torch  of  truth,  he  makes  her 
in  divers  places  a  fuliginous  link  of  lies.  Howel. 

FuYimart.  n.J.  [This  word  of  which  Skinner  obferves  that 
he  found  it  only  in  this  paffage,  feems  to  mean  the  fame  with 
float. ]  A  kind  of  Stinking  ferret. 

T  he  fichat,  the  fuliniart ,  and  the  ferret,  live  upon  the  face, 
and  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Walton’s  Angler. 

FULL.  adj.  [  pulle,  Saxon  ;  vol,  Dutch.] 

I.  Replete;  without  vacuity  ;  without  any  Space  void . 

Better  is  an  handful  with  quietnefs  than  both  the  hands  full 
with  travel  and  vexation  of  fpirit.  Reel.  iv.  6. 

7,  Abounding  in  any  quality  good  or  bad. 

With  pretence  from  Strephon  her  to  guard, 

He  met  her  full,  but  full  of  warefulneis.  Sidney. 

You  Should  tread  a  courfe 

Pretty  andyV/  of  view.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymbeline. 

Followers,  who  make  themfelves  as  trumpets  ot  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  thofe  they  follow,  are  full  of  inconvenience; 
for  they  taint  bufinefs  through  want  of  fecrefy,  and  they  ex¬ 
port  honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  in  envy. 

Bacon,  EJfay  49. 

In  that  fweet  feafon,  as  in  bed  I  lav, 
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I  turnM  my  weary  fide,  but  ftill  in  Vain, 

Though  full  of  youthful  health  and  void  of  pain.  Dryden. 
He  is  full  of  wants  which  he  cannot  fupply,  and  compared 
about  with  infirmities  which  he  cannot  remove.  Tillotf  Serm. 

From  yon  bright  heaven  our  author  fetch’d  his  fire, 

And  paints  the  paflions  that  your  eyes  infpire ; 

Full  of  that  flame,  his  tender  feenes  he  warms, 

And  Irames  his  goddefs  by  your  matchlefs  charms.  Granv, 

3.  Stored  with  any  tiding  ;  well  fupplietf  with  any  thing. 

Full  of  days  was  he ; 

Two  ages  paft,  he  liv’d  the  third  to  fee.  Tick  ell. 

а.  Plump;  faginated;  fat. 

A  gentleman  of  a  full  body  having  broken  his  fkin  by  a 
fall,  the  wound  inflamed.  Wifernan  s  Surgery. 

5.  Saturated ;  fated. 

I  am  full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams.  Ifa.  i.  ir. 

The  alteration  of  feenes  feeds  and  relieves  the  eye,  before 
it  he  full  of  the  fame  object.  Bacon. 

б.  Crouded  in  the  imagination  or  memory. 

Every  one  is  full  of  the  miracles  done  by  cold  baths  on  de¬ 
cayed  and  weak  conftitutions.  Locke. 

7.  That  which  fills  or  makes  full ;  large  ;  great  in  effeft. 

Water  digefteth  a  full  meal  fooner  than  any  other  liquor. 

Arbutbnot  on  Aliments. 

8.  Complete;  fuch  as  that  nothing  further  is  defired  or  wanted. 

That  day  had  feen  the  full  accomplifhment 
Of  all  his  travels.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

Being  tried  at  that  time  only  with  a  promife,  he  gave  full 
credit  to  that  promife,  and  ftill  gave  evidence  of  his  fidelity 
as  faft  as  occafions  were  offered.  Hammond's  Piadi.  Catechifm. 

The  refurre/ftion  of  Jefus  from  the  dead  hath  given  the 
world  full  affuranceof  another  life.  Ti/lotfon,  Sermon  5. 

9.  Complete  without  abatement ;  at  the  utmoft  degree. 

At  the  end  of  two  full  years  Pharaoh  dreamed.  Genefis. 
After  hard  riding  plunge  the  horfes  into  water,  and  allow 
them  to  drink  as  they  pleafe ;  but  gallop  them  full  fpeed,  to 
warm  the  water  in  their  bellies.  Swift's  Direct,  to  the  Groom. 

JO.  Containing  the  whole  matter  ;  expreffing  much. 

Where  my  expreflions  are  not  fo  full  as  his,  either  our  lan¬ 
guage  or  my  art  were  defective ;  but  where  mine  are  fuller 
than  his,  they  are  but  the  impreflions  which  the  often  reading 
of  him  hath  left  upon  my  thoughts.  Denham. 

Should  a  man  go  about  with  never  fo  fet  ftudy  to  deferibe 
fuch  a  natural  form  of  the  year  before  the  deluge  as  that  which 
is  at  prefent  eftablifhed,  he  could  fcarcely  do  it  in  fo  few 
words,  fo  fit  and  proper,  fo  full  and  exprefs.  Woodward. 

11.  Strong;  not  faint;  not  attenuated. 

I  did  never  know  fo  full  a  voice  iffue  fiom  fo  empty  a  heart; 
but  the  faying  is  true,  the  empty  veffel  makes  the  greateft 
found.  Shakefpeare  s  henry  V. 

Barrels  placed  under  the  floor  of  a  chamber,  make  all  noifes 
in  the  fame  more  full  and  refounding.  Bacon s  Nat.  Hijiory. 

Dryden  taught  to  join 

The  varying  verfe,  the  full  refounding  line.  Pope. 

12.  Mature;  perfect. 

In  the  fultanry  of  the  Mamalukes,  flaves  reigned  over  fa¬ 
milies  of  free  men;  and  much  like  were  the  cafe,  if  you  fup- 
pofe  a  nation,  where  the  cuftom  were  that  after full  age  the 
fons  fhould  expulfe  their  fathers  and  mothers  out  of  their  pof- 
feflions.  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

13.  [Applied-to  the  moon.]  Complete  in  its  orb. 

Towards  the  full  moon,  as  he  was  coming  home  one  morn¬ 
ing,  he  felt  his  legs  faulter.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

14.  Noting  the  conclufion  of  any  matter,  or  a  full  ftop. 
Therewith  he  ended,  making  a  fu’l  point  of  a  hearty 

figh.  Sidney. 

1  5 .  Spread  to  view  in  all  dimenfions. 

’  Fill  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  feen  the  head  of  a  Roman  emperor  drawn  with  a 
full  face:  they  always  appear  in  profile.  Addifon  on  Medals. 

Full,  n.f  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  Complete  meafure ;  freedom  from  deficiency. 

When  we  return, 

We’ll  fee  thofe  things  effe&ed  to  the  full.  Shak.  Henry  VI. 
Pie  liked  the  pomp  and  abfolute  authority  of  a  general  well, 
and  preferved  the  dignity  of  it  to  the/?///.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

The  picture  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  is  given  by  the  foremen- 
tioned  authors  to  the  full.  Dryden' s  Preface  to  Clecmenes. 

Sicilian  tortures  and  the  brazen  bull, 

Are  emblems,  rather  than  exprefs  the  full 

Of  what  he  feels.  Dryden  s  Perf  Sat.  iii. 

If  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend, 

Some  lucky  licence  anfwer  to  the  full 

Th’  intent  propos’d,  that  licence  is  a  rule.  Pope's  Criticifn . 

2.  The  higheft  ftate  or  degree. 

The  fwan’s  down  feather. 

That  Hands  upon  thcfwell  At  full  of  tide, 

Neither  way  inclines.  Shairfp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

3.  The  whole  ;  the  total. 

The  king  hath  won,  and  hath  fent  out 
A  fpeedy  pow’r  to  encounter  you,  my  lord  : 

I  his  is  the  news  at  full.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 
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But  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know’ll  no  part ; 

I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

4.  The  ftate  of  being  full. 

When  I  had  fed  them  to  the////.  fer.  v.  7. 

5.  [Applied  to  the  moon.]  The  time  in  which  the  moon  makes 
a  perfedf  orb. 

Brains  in  rabbits,  woodcocks,  and  calves,  are  fulleft  in  the 
full  of  the  moon.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlcfy. 

Pull.  adv. 

1.  Without  abatement. 

In  the  unity  of  place  they  are  full  as  fcrupulous  ;  for  many 
of  their  criticks  limit  to  that  very  fpot  of  ground  where  the 
play  is  fuppofed  to  begin.  Dr) den's  Dramatick  Poefy. 

A  modeft  blufh  he  wears,  not  form’d  by  art; 

P  ree  from  deceit  his  face,  and  full  as  free  his  heart.  Dryden. 
1  he  moft  judicious  writer  is  lometimes  miftaken  after  all 
his  care  ;  but  the  hafty  critick,  who  judges  on  a  view,  is  full 
as  liable  to  be  deceived.  Dryden’ s  Aurengz.  Preface. 

Since  you  may 

Sufpecf  my  courage,  if  I  fhould  not  lay. 

The  pawn  I  proffer  ft:  all  be  full  as  good,  Dryd.  Virg.  Pad. 

2.  With  the  whole  effect. 

’Tis  the  pencil,  thrown  luckily  full  upon  the  horfe’s  mouth 
to  exprefs  the  foam,  which  the  painter,  with  all  his  fkill,  could 
not  perform  without  it.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

P'rom  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 

This  univerfal  frame  began  : 

P'rom  harmony  to  harmony. 

Through  all  the  compafs  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapafon  clofin gfull  in  man.  Dryden: 

3.  Exactly. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  facred  wood, 

An  arm  arifeth  of  the  Stygian  flood.  Addifon  on  Italy . 

Full  nineteen  bailors  did  the  fhip  convey, 

A  fhole  of  nineteen  dolphins  round  her  play.  Addif.  Ovid. 

4.  Directly. 

He  met  her  full,  but  full  of  warefulnefs.  Sidney. 

He  then  confronts  the  bull, 

And  on  his  ample  forehead  aiming/?///, 

7  he  deadly  ftroke  defeending  pierc’d  the  fkull.  _ 

At  length  refolv’d,  he  throws  with  all  his  force 
Full  at  the  temples  of  the  warrior  horfe.  Dryden  s  AFn. 

5.  It  is  placed  before  adverbs  and  adjedfives,  to  "intend  or 
ftrengthen  their  fignification. 

Why  on  your  fhield,  fo  goodly  fcor’d, 

Bear  ye  the  picture  of  that  lady’s  head  ? 

Full  lively  is  the  femblant,  though  the  fubftance  dead.  F.fK 
I  was  fet  at  work 

Among  my  maids;  ////little,  God  knows,  looking 
Either  for  fuch  men  or  fuch  bufinefs.  Shakef.  Henry  VIII. 
Full  well  ye  rejedt  the  commandment.  Mar.  vi;.  9. 

Adam  was  all  in  tears,  and  to  his  guide 
Lamenting  turn’d  full  fad.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lo/1 ,  b.  xi. 
You  full  little  think  that  you  muff  be  the  beginner  of  the 
difeourfe  yourfelf.  Mores  Di  vine  Dialogues. 

Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight.  Dryden. 
Full  well  the  god  his  filler’s  envy  knew. 

And  what  her  aims  and  what  her  arts  purfue.  Dryden. 

1  here  is  a  perquifite  full  as  honeft,  by  which  you  have  the 
beft  part  of  a  bottle  of  wine  for  yourfelf.  Swift. 

Full  is  much  ufed  in  compofition  to  intimate  any  thing  ar¬ 
rived  at  its  higheft  ftate,  or  utmoft  degree. 

Full-blo'wn.  adj.  [  full  and  blown.] 

1.  Spread  to  the  utmoft  extent,  as  a  perfect  bloflbm. 

My  glories  are  paft  danger  ;  they’re  full-blown  : 

Things,  that  are  blafted,  are  but  in  the  bud.  Denh.  Sophy. 

My  full-blown  youth  already  fades  apace; 

Of  our  fhort  being  ’tis  the  Ihorteft  fpace!  Dryden' s  Juven. 

2.  Stretched  by  the  wind  to  the  utmoft  extent. 

He  who  with  bold  Cratinus  is  infpir’d. 

With  zeal  and  equal  indignation  fir’d; 

Who  at  enormous  villany  turns  pale. 

And  fteers  againft  it  with  a  full-blown  fail.  Dryd.  Perf.  Sat. 
Full-eo'ttomed.  adj.  [ full  and  bottom.']  Having  a'  large 
bottom. 

I  was  obliged  to  fit  at  home  in  my  morning-gown,  having 
pawned  a  new  fuit  of  cloaths  and  a full-bottomed  wig  for  afum 
of  money.  Guardian ,  N°.  166. 

Full-ea'red.  [full  and  car.]  Having  the  heads  full  of  grain. 
As  flames  roll’d  by  the  winds  confpiring  force, 

O’ er  full-ear  d  corn,  or  torrents  raging  courfe.  Denham. 

F ull-ey'ed.  [  full  and  eye.  ]  Piaving  large  prominent 
eyes. 

Full-fe'd.  [full  and  feel  ]  Sated;  fat;  faginated. 

All  as  a  partridge  [dump,  full-fed  and  fair, 

She  form’d  this  image  of  well-bodied  air.  Pope's  Dunciad. 
Full-la'den.  [full  and  laden.]  Laden  ’till  there  can  be  no 
more. 

It  were  unfit  that  fo  excellent  a  reward  as  the  Gofpel  pro- 
mifes  fhould  ftoop  down,  like  fruit  upon  a  full-laden  bough, 
to  be  plucked  by  every  idle  and  wanton  hand.  Tihotfcns  Ser. 
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V'ri.L-SPft  e'ad.  [full  and  fpread.]  Spread  to  the  utmoft  ex¬ 
tent 

How  eafy  ’tis,  when  deftiny  proves  kind, 

With  full- fpread  fails  to  run  before  the  wind  ; 

But  thofe  that  ’gainft  ftifF  gales  laveering  go, 

Muft  be  at  once  refolv’d  and  fkilful  too.  "  Drydcn. 

Full-sl'mmed.  [  full  and  fummed. ]  Complete  in  all  its  parts. 
The  time  was  that  the  cedar  flrctched  forth  his  imperial 
branches  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  and  that  the 
king  of  birds  netted  within  his  leaves,  thick  feathered,  and 
with  full-fummed  wings  fattening  his  talons  Eaft  and  Weft; 
but  now  the  eagle  is  become  half  naked.  Howel's  Foe.  Foreft. 

To  FULL.  v.  a.  [  fullo ,  Latin.]  To  cleanfe  cloath  from  its 
oil  or  greafe. 

FuTlage.  n.f  [from  full.]  The  money  paid  for  fulling  or 
cleanfing  cloath. 

O  • 

Fu  li.fr.  n.f  [fullc,  Latin.]  One  whofe  trade  is  to  cleanfe 
cloath.  < 


The  clothiers  have  put  off 

The  fpinfters,  carders,  fu  levs ,  weavers.  Sbakef.  H.  VIII. 

His  raiment  became  fhining,  exceeding  white  as  fnow;  fo 
as  no  filer  on  earth  can  whiten  them.  Mar.  ix.  3. 

Fullers  Earth,  n.f. 

Fullers  earth  is  a  marl  of  a  clofe  texture,  extremely  foft  and 
undfuous  to  the  touch  :  when  dry  it  is  of  a  greyilh  brown 
colour,  in  al!  degrees,  from  very  pale  to  almolt  black,  and 
generally  has  fomething  of  a  gfdenifh  caft  in  it.  The  fineft 
fullers  earth  is  dug  in  our  own  ifland.  Hill's  Mat.  Medica. 

The  fullers  earth  of  England  is  very  various,  and  it  very 
much  exceeds  any  yet  difeovered  abroad  in  goodnefs;  which 
is  one  great  reafon  why  the  Englifh  furpals  all  other  nations 
in  the  woolien  manufacture.  Woodward  on  Fojfils. 

Fu'llery.  n.f.  [from  fuller.]  The  place  where  the  trade  of 
a  fuller  is  exercifed. 

Fu'llingmill.  n.f.  [  full  and  mill.  ]  A  mill  where  the  water 
raifes  hammers  which  beat  the  cloath  ’till  it  be  cleanfed. 

By  large  hammers,  like  thofe  uied  for  paper  and  fulling- 
mills ,  they  beat  their  hemp.  Mortimer. 

Fu'lly.  adv.  [from full.] 

1.  Without  vacuity. 

2.  Completely;  without  lack  ;  without  more  tobedefired. 

There  are  many  graces  for  which  we  may  not  ceafe 
hourly  to  fue,  graces  which  are  in  beftowing  always,  but  ne¬ 
ver  come  to  b e  fully  had  in  this  prefent  life ;  and  therefore, 
when  all  things  here  have  an  end,  endlefs  thanks  mutt  have 
their  beginning  in  a  ftate  which  bringeth  the  full  and  final  fa- 
tisfaClion  of  all  fuch  perpetual  deiires.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  43. 

He  fully  poflefled  the  entire  revelation  he  had  received  from 
God,  and  had  thoroughly  digefted  it.  Locke. 

The  goddefs  cry’d 

It  is  enough,  I’m  fully  fatisfy’d.  Addifon  s  Ovid's  Metam. 

Fu'lminant.  adj.  [fulminant,  Fr.  fulminant,  Latin.]  Thun¬ 
dering  ;  making  a  noife  like  thunder. 

To  FU'LMINATE.  v.  n.  [ fulmino ,  Lat.  fulminer ,  French.] 

1 .  To  thunder. 

2.  To  make  a  loud  noife  or  crack. 

Whilft  it  was  in  fufion  we  caft  into  it  a  live  coal,  which 
prefently  kindled  it,  and  made  it  boil  and  flafh  for  a  pretty 
while  :  after  which  we  caft  in  another  glowing  coal,  which 
made  it  fulminate  afrefh.  Boyle. 

in  damps  one  is  called  the  fuffbeating,  and  the  other  th a  ful¬ 
minating  damp.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hiflory. 

3.  'Fo  iftue  out  eccleffaftical  cenfures. 

To  Fu'lminate.  v.  a.  To  throw  out  as  an  objedt  of  ter- 
rour. 

As  excommunication  is  not  greatly  regarded  here  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  now  fulminated ;  fo  this  conftitution  is  out  of  ufe 
among  us  in  a  great  meafure.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Fulmina'tion.  n.f.  [fulminatio,  Latin ;  fulmination,  French, 
from  fulminate.] 

1.  The  act  of  thundering. 

2.  Denunciations  of  cenfure. 

The fu'minations  from  the  Vatican  were  turned  into  ridi¬ 
cule  Ayliffe's  Par  ergon. 

Fu'lminatory.  adj.  [ fu! triincus,  Latin;  from  fulminate-] 

Thundering;  ftriking  horror. 

Fu'lness.  n.f.  [from  full.] 

j .  The  ftate  of  being  filled  fo  as  to  have  no  part  vacant. 

Your  heave-offering  (hall  be  reckoned  the  fulnefs  of  the 
wine-prefs.  Numb,  xviii.  27. 

'Fo  the  houfes  I  wiftied  nothing  more  than  fafety,  fulnefs, 
and  freedom.  King  Charles. 

2.  The  ftate  of  abounding  in  any  quality  good  or  bad. 

3.  Completerlefs ;  fuch  as  leaves  nothing  tobedefired. 

.Your  enjoyments  are  fo  complete,  I  turn  wifties  into  gra- 
tulations,  and  congratulating  their  fulnefs  only  wifh  their  con¬ 
tinuance.  South. 

4.  Completenefs  from  the  coalition  of  many  parts. 

The  king  fet  forwards  to  London,  receiving  the  acclama¬ 
tions  and  applaufes  of  the  people  as  he  went ;  which  indeed 
were  true  and  unfeigned,  as  might  wrell  appear  in  the  very 
demonftrations  and  fulnefs  of  the  cry.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 
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5.  Completenefs ;  freedom  from  deficiency. 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  Defied  man, 

Lett  to  be  finifhed  by  fuch  as  fhe  ; 

And  fhe  a  fair  divided  excellence, 

Whofe  fulnefs  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 

6.  Repletion ;  fatiety. 

I  need  not  inftance  in  the  habitual  intemperance  of  rich 
tables,  nor  the  evil  accidents  and  efiedls  of  fulnefs ,  pride  and 
luft,  wantonnefs  and  foftnefs.  Taylor's  Pule  of  living  holy . 

7.  Plenty;  wealth. 

To  lapfe  in  fulnefs 

Is  forer  than  to  lie  for  need  ;  and  falfhood  $ 

Is  worfe  in  kings  than  beggars.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 
Struggling  perturbation  ;  (welling  in  the  mind. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendfhip  is  the  eafe  and  difeharge  of 
the  fulnefs  of  the  heart,  which  paflions  of  all  kinds  do  caufe 
and  induce.  Bacon ,  Effay  28. 

Largenefs  ;  extent. 

1  here  wanted  the  fulnefs  of  a  plot,  and  variety  of  charac¬ 
ters  to  form  it  as  it  ought;  and  perhaps  fomething  might  have 
been  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  ftyle.  Dryden. 

.  Force  of  found,  fuch  as  fills  the  ear  ;  vigour. 

This  fort  of  paftoral  derives  almoft  its  whole  beauty  from  a 
natural  eafe  of  thought  and  fmoothnefs  of  verfe  ;  whereas  that 
of  moft  other  kinds  confifts  in  the  ftrength  and  fulnefs  of 
both.  Pope . 

FU'LSOME.  adj.  [from  pulle,  Saxon,  foul.] 

1.  Naufeous;  offenfive. 

The  fkilful  fhepherd  peel’d  me  certain  wands; 

And  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind, 

He  ftuck  them  up  before  the  fulfome  ewes. 

He  that  brings  fulfome  objects  to  my  view. 

With  naufeous  images  my  fancy  fills. 

And  all  goes  down  like  oxymel  of  fquills. 

Now  half  the  youth  of  Europe  are  in  arms. 

How  fulfo?ne  muft  it  be  to  ftay  behind, 

And  die  of  rank  difeafes  here  at  home  ?  Otway' s 

2.  Of  a  rank  odious  fmell. 

White  fatyrion  is  of  a  dainty  fmell,  and  bean-flowers : 
again,  if  the  plant  puts  forth  white  flowers  only,  and  thofe 
not  thin  or  dry,  they  are  commonly  of  rank  and  fulfome  fmell. 

Bacon' s  Natural  Hiflory ,  N°.  507. 

3.  Tending  to  obfeenity. 

A  certain  epigram,  which  is  aferibed  to  the  emperor,  is  more 
fulfome  than  any  paflage  I  have  met  with  in  our  poet.  Dryden. 

Fu'l  somely.  adv.  [ft om fulfome.]  Naufeoufly;  rankly;  ob- 
fcenely. 

Fu'lsomeness.  n.f  [from fulfome.] 

1.  Naufeoufnefs. 

2.  Rank  fmell. 

3.  Obfeenity. 

No  decency  is  confidered,  no  fufbmenefs  is  omitted,  no  venom 
is  wanting,  as  far  as  dulnefs  can  fupply  it.  Dryden. 

Fu'mado.  n.f.  [fumus,  Latin.]  A  fmoked  fifh. 

Fifh  that  ferve  for  the  hotter  countries,  they  ufed  at  firft  to 
fume,  by  hanging  them  up  on  long  fticks  one  by  one,  drying 
them  with  the  fmoke  of  a  foft  and  continual  fire,  from  which 
they  purchafed  the  name  of  furnadoes.  Carew . 

Fu'mage,  n.f.  [from fumus,  Latin.]  Hearthmoney.  Didl. 

F  u'm  ator  y.  n.f  [fumaria,  H^tfumeterre,  F  r. }  See  Fumitory. 
It  hath  divided  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous 
plants :  the  flowers,  which  are  collected  into  a  fpike,  are  of 
an  anomalous  figure,  fomewhat  refembling  a  papilionaceous 
flower,  confifting  of  two  petals  or  leaves,  open  like  two  lips, 
the  upper  lip  ending  in  a  fpur  :  the  footftalk  is  joined  to  the 
middle  part  of  the  flower :  the  fruit  is  either  of  a  long  or  a 
round  figure,  which  is  like  a  pod.  Miller. 

Her  fallow  leas 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumatory , 

Doth  root  upon.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 

T o  FU'MBLE.  v.n.  [fommelen,  T)utch.] 

1.  To  attempt  any  thing  aukwardly  or  ungainly. 

Our  mechanick  theifts  will  have  their  atoms  never  once  to 
have  fumbled  in  thefe  their  motions,  nor  to  have  produced  any 
inept  fyftem.  Cudworth. 

2.  I  o  puzzle ;  to  ftrain  in  perplexity. 

Am  not  I  a  friend  to  help  you  out  ?  You  would  have  been 
fumbling  half  an  hour  for  this  excufe.  Dryden  s  Spanifo  Fryar, 

3.  To  play  childifhly, 

I  faw  him  fumble  with  the  fheets,  and  play  with  flowers, 
and  fmile  upon  his  finger’s  end.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 

To  Fu'mble.  v.  a.  To  manage  aukwardly. 

As  many  farewels  as  be  liars  in  heav’n. 

With  diftindt  breath  and  confign’d  kiflus  to  them. 

He  fumbles  up  all  in  one  loofe  adieu.  Shakefpeare. 

His  greafy  bald-pate  choir 
Came  fumbling  o’er  the  beads,  in  fuch  an  agony, 

They  told  ’em  falfe  for  fear.  Dryden  s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

Fu'mbler.  n.f.  [from  fumble.]  One  who  adls  aukwardly. 

F'umblingly.  adv.  [from  fumble.]  In  an  aukward  manner. 

Fume,  n.f  [ fiance ,  French;  fumus,  Latin.] 

1.  Smoke. 


Thus 
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Thus  fighting  fires  a  while  themfelves  confume  ; 

But  ftreight,  like  Turks,  forc’d  on  to  win  or  die, 

They  tirft  lay  tender  bridges  of  their  fume, 

And  o’er  the  breach  in  undtuous  vapours  fly,  Dryden. 

2.  Vapour;  any  volatile  parts  flying  away. 

Love  is  a  fmoke  rais’d  with  the  fume  of  fighs; 

Being  purg’d,  a  fire  fparkling  in  lovers  eyes  Shakefpeare. 
It  were  good  to  try  the  taking  of  fumes  by  pipes,  as  they  do 
in  tobacco,  of  other  things,  to  dry  and  comfort.  Bacon. 

In  W  inter,  when  the  heat  without  is  lefs,  it  becomes  fo  far 
condenied  as  to  be  vifible,  flowing  out  of  ihe  mouth  in  form 
of  a  fume ,  or  crafler  vapour  ;  and  may,  by  proper  veflels,  fet 
in  a  flrong  freezing  mixture,  be  colledfed  in  a  confiderable 
quantity.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hijlory. 

3.  Exhalation  from  the  ftomach. 

The  fumes  of  drink  difcompofe  and  ftupify  the  brains  of  a 
man  overcharged  with  it.  South's  Sermons. 

Plung’d  in  floth  we  lie,  and  fnore  fupine, 

As  fill’d  with  fumes  of  undigefted  wine.  Dryden' s  Perf  Sat. 
*  Pow’r,  like  new  wine,  does  your  weak  brain  furprize, 
And  its  mad  fumes  in  hot  difcourfes  rife  ; 

But  time  thefe  yielding  vapours  will  remove  : 

Mean  while  I’ll  tafte  the  fober  joys  of  love.  Dryden  s  Auren. 

4.  Rage;  heat  of  mind;  paflion. 

The  fumes  of  his  paflion  do  really  intoxicate  and  confound 
his  judging  and  difcerning  faculty.  South. 

5.  Any  thing  unfubftantial. 

When  Duncan  is  afleep,  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  waflel  fo  convince, 

That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 

Shall  be  a  fume.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

6.  Idle  conceit;  vain  imagination. 

Plato’s  great  year  would  have  fome  effedl,  not  in  renewing 
the  flate  of  like  individuals  ;  for  that  is  the fume  of  thofe,  that 
conceive  the  celeftial  bodies  have  more  accurate  influences 
upon  thefe  things  below,  than  indeed  they  have,  but  in  grofs. 

.  Bacon,  Ejjay  59. 

To  lay  afide  all  that  may  feem  to  have  a  fhew  of  fumes  and 
fancies,  and  to  fpeak  folids,  a  war  with  Spain  is  a  mighty 
work.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

To  Fume.  v.  n.  [fumer,  French;  fumo ,  Latin.] 
j.  'To  fmoke. 

Their  pray’rs  pafs’d 

Dimenfionlefs  through  heav’nly  doors;  then  clad 
With  incenfe,  where  the  golden  altar  fum'd , 

By  their  great  interceflor;  came  in  fight 

Before  the  P'ather’s  throne.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

From  thence  the  fuming  trail  began  to  fpread. 

And  lambent  glories  danc’d  about  her  head.  Dryd.  A En . 

Strait  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band ; 

Some,  as  Ihe  flipp’d,  the  fuming  liquor  fann’d.  Pope. 

2.  To  vapour  ;  to  yield  exhalations. 

Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feafts, 

Keep  his  brain  fuming.  Shakefpeare' s  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Silenus  lay, 

Whofle  conftant  cups  lay  fuming  to  his  brain, 

And  always  boil  in  each  extended  vein.  Rofcommon. 

3.  To  pafls  away  in  vapours* 

We  have 

No  anger  in  our  eyes,  no  ftorm,  no  lightning: 

Our  hate  is  flpent  and  fum'd  away  in  vapour, 

Before  our  hands  beoat  work.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Catiline. 

Their  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away  by  their  fixity,  and 
alflo  by  the  vaft  weight  and  denfity  of  the  atmofpheres  incum¬ 
bent  upon  them.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Princ. 

The  firfi  frefh  dawn  then  wak’d  the  gladden’d  race 
Of  uncorrupted  man,  nor  blufh  d  to  flee 
The  fluggard  fleep  beneath  its  flacred  beam  ; 

For  their  light  (lumbers  gentle  fum'd  aw*y.  Thomfon  s  Spring. 

4.  To  be  in  a  rage. 

When  he  knew  his  rival  free’d  and  gone, 

He  flwells  with  wrath  ;  he  makes  outrageous  moan  : 

He  frets,  h ofumes,  he  flares,  he  ftamps  the  ground, 

The  hollow  tow’r  with  clamours  rings  around.  Dryden. 
To  Fume.  v.  a. 

J .  To  fmoke ;  to  dry  in  the  fmoke. 

Thofe  that  flerve  for  hot  countries  they  ufed  at  firft  to  fume , 
by  hanging  them  upon  long  flicks  one  by  one,  and  drying 
them  with  the  fmoke  of  a  floft  fire.  Carew. 

2.  To  perfume  with  odours  in  the  fire. 

She  fum'd  the  temples  with  an  od’rous  flame,  1 

And  oft  before  the  flacred  altars  came,  -  S- 

To  pray  for  him  who  was  an  empty  name.  Dryden.  J 
'The  fuming  of  the  holes  with  brimftone,  garlick,  or  other 
unfavnry  things,  will  drive  moles  out  of  the  ground.  Mortim. 

3.  To  difperfe  in  vapours. 

The  heat  will  fume  away  moft  of  the  flccnt.  Mrtimer. 
FU  UE’TTE.  n.f  [French.]  A  word  introduced  by  cooks, 
and  the  pupils  of  cooks,  for  the  ftink  of  meat. 

A  haunch  of  ven’fon  made  her  flweat, 

Unlefls  it  had  the  right  fumette.  Swift. 

FU'MID.  adj.  [  fumidus ,  Latin.]  Smoky  ;  vaporous. 


A  crafls  and  fumid  exhalation  is  caufled  from  the  combat  0/ 
the  flulphur  and  iron  with  the  acid  and  nitrous  fpirits  of  aqua¬ 
fortis.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ;i.  c.  5. 

Fumi'dity.  n.f.  [from  fumid. ]  Smokineis;  tendency  to 
fmoke.  DiP.. 

To  FUMIGATE.  v.  n.  [from  fumus,  Latin;  fumiger,  Fr.] 

1.  'To  fmoke  ;  to  perfume  by  fmoke  or  vapour. 

Would’ft  thou  preferve  thy  famifh’d  family. 

With  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate , 

And  break  the  waxen  walls  to  lave  the  flate.  Dryden' s  Firg. 

2.  To  medicate  or  heal  by  vapours. 

Fu'migation.  n.f  [ fumigatio ,  Latin;  fumigation ,  French; 
from  fumigate  ] 

1.  Scents  raifed  by  fire. 

Fumigations ,  often  repeated,  are  very  beneficial.  Arluthnot. 

My  fumigation  is  to  Venus,  juft 
The  fouls  of  rofes,  and  red  coral’s  duft  : 

And,  laft,  to  make  my  fumigation  good, 

’Tis  mixt  with  fparrows  brains  and  pigeons  blood.  Dryden. 

2.  The  application  of  medicines  to  the  body  in  fumes. 

Fu'mingly.  adv.  [Bom  fume.]  Angrily;  in  a  rage. 

That  which  we  move  for  our  better  learning  and  inftru£iion 
fake,  turneth  unto  anger  and  choler  in  them  :  they  grow  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  quietnefs  with  it;  they  anfwer  furningiy ,  that 
they  are  afhamed  to  defile  their  pens  with  making  anfwer  to 
fuch  idle  queftions.  Hooker,  b.v.  f  22. 

Fu'miter.  n.f.  '  See  Fumatory. 

Why,  he  was  met  even  now. 

As  mad  as  the  vext  fea  ;  finging  aloud, 

Crown’d  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow-weeds.  Shakefpeare. 

Fu'mous.  lad).  [ fumeux-fe ,  French;  From  fume.]  Producing 

Fu'my.  5  fumes. 

From  dice  and  wine  the  youth  retir’d  to  reft, 

And  puff’d  the  fumy  god  from  out  his  breaft  : 

Ev’n  then  he  dreamt  of  drink  and  lucky  play; 

More  lucky  had  it  lafted  ’till  the  day.  Dryden  s  Ain. 

Fun.  n.f.  [  A  low  cant  word.  ]  Sport;  high  merriment ;  fro- 
lickfome  delight. 

Don’t  mind  me,  though,  for  all  my  fun  and  jokes. 

You  bards  may  find  us  bloods  good-natur’d  folks.  Moore. 

Fu'nction.  n.f.  [ Latin.] 

1.  Difcharge;  performance. 

There  is  hardly  a  greater  difference  between  two  things 
than  there  is  between  a  reprefenting  commoner  in  the  func¬ 
tion  of  his  publick  calling,  and  the  fame  perfon  in  common 
life.  Swft. 

2.  Employment;  office. 

The  miniftry  is  not  now  bound  to  any  one  tribe :  now 
none  is  fecluded  from  that  funPion  of  any  degree,  flate,  or 
calling.  Whitgifte. 

You  have  paid  the  heav’ns  your  funSlion,  and  the  prifoncr 
the  very  debt  of  your  calling.  Shake] .  Meafure  for  Meajure. 

Nor  was  it  any  policy  of  flate,  or  obftinacy  of  will,  or 
partiality  of  affedtion  either  to  the  men  or  their  funlticn, 
which  fixed  me.  King  Claries. 

This  double  funPion  of  the  goddefs  gives  a  confiderable 
light  and  beauty  to  the  ode  which  Horace  has  addreffcd  to 
her.  Addijon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Let  not  thefe  indignities  difcourage  us  from  afferting  the 
juft  privileges  and  pre-eminence  of  our  holy  function  and  cha¬ 
racter.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

3.  Single  act  of  any  office. 

Without  difference  thofe  funPions  cannot,  in  orderly  fort, 
be  executed.  Hooker. 

They  have  feveral  offices  and  prayers  againft  fire,  tem- 
pefts,  and  efpecially  for  the  dead,  in  which  functions  they  ufe 
facerdotal  garments.  Stillingfeet's  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

4.  T  fade;  occupation. 

Follow  your  function  ;  go,  and  batten  on  cold  bits.  Shakefp. 

5.  Office  of  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 

The  bodies  of  men,  and  other  animals,  are  excellently  well 
fitted  for  life  and  motion  ;  and  the  feveral  parts  of  them  well 
adapted  to  their  prsri\cu\zr  funPions.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

6.  Power ;  faculty. 

Tears  in  his  eyes,  diftradVion  in  his  afpedh, 

A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  fuiting 

With  forms  to  his  conceit.  Shakefpeare  s  Flamlet. 

Nature  feems 

Tn  all  her  funPions  weary  of  herfelf : 

My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  fhame ; 

And  I  fhall  fhortly  be  with  them  that  reft.  Milton. 

Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head, 

As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  functions  fpread, 

Imagination  plies  her  dang’rous  art, 

And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part.  Pope. 

Though  every  human  conftitution  is  morbid,  yet  are  their 
difeales  confiftent  with  the  common  funPions  of  life.  Arbuthn. 

Fukd.  n.f.  [fond,  French;  funda,  a  bag,  Latin  ] 

1.  Stock  ;  capitai ;  that  by  which  any  expence  is  fupported. 

He  touches  the  paffions  more  delicately  than  Ovid,  and  per¬ 
forms  all  this  out  of  his  own  fund,  without  diving  into  the 
arts  and  fciences  for  a  fupply.  Dryden. 

Part 
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Part  muft  be  left,  a  fund  when  foes  invade, 

And  part  employ’d  to  roll  the  watry  tide.  Dryden. 

In  preaching,  no  men  fucceed  better  than  thofe  who  trull 
entirely  to  the  ftock  or  fund,  of  their  own  reafon,  advanced 
indeed,  but  not  overlaid  by  commerce  with  books.  Swift. 

2.  Stock  or  bank  of  money. 

As  my  eftate  has  been  hitherto  either  toft  upon  feas,  or 
fluctuating  in  funds ,  it  is  now  fixed  in  fubftantial  acres.  Add. 

FU'NDAMFNT.  7i.  f  [fundamentu/n,  Latin.]  The  back  part 
of  the  body. 

Fundame'ntai..  adj.  [  fundamentalist  Lat.  from  fundament.  ] 
Serving  for  the  foundation  ;  that  upon  which  the  reft  is  built; 
eflential ;  important ;  not  merely  accidental. 

Until  this  can  be  agreed  upon,  one  main  zud  fundamental 
caufe  of  the  moft  grievous  war  is  not  like  to  be  taken  from 
the  eai  th.  Raleigh’s  EJfays . 

You  that  will  be  lefs  fearful  than  difereet, 

That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  ftate, 

More  than  you  doubt  the  charge  of ’t.  Sbakef.  Coriolanus. 
Others,  when  they  were  brought  to  allow  the  throne  vacant, 
thought  the  fucceflion  ftiould  go  to  the  next  heir,  according  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as  if  the  laft  king  were 
actually  dead.  Swift’s  Examiner. 

Gain  fome  general  and  fundamental  truths,  both  in  philo¬ 
sophy,  in  religion,  and  in  human  life.  JVatts. 

Such  we  find  they  are,  as  can  controul 
The  fervile  adfions  of  our  wav’ring  foul. 

Can  fright,  can  alter,  or  can  chain  the  will ; 

Their  ills  all  built  on  life,  that  fundamental  ill.  Prior. 

Yet  fome  there  were  among  the  founder  few, 

Of  thofe  who  lefs  prefum’d,  and  better  knew, 

Who  durft  affert  the  jufter  ancient  caufe, 

And  here  reftor’d  wit’s  funda7nental  laws.  Pope  on  Criticifm. 

Fundamental,  n.f  Leading  propofition;  important  and 
eflential  part  which  is  the  groundwork  of  the  reft. 

We  will  propofe  the  queftion,  whether  thofe  who  hold  the 
fundamesitals  of  faith  may  deny  Chrift  damnably,  in  refpedt  of 
thofe  fuperftru&ures  and  confequences  that  arife  from  therh. 

South’s  Sermons. 

It  is  a  very  juft  reproach,  that  there  Ihould  be  fo  much  vio¬ 
lence  and  hatred  in  religious  matters  among  men.  who  agree  in 
all  fundamentals,  and  only  differ  in  fome  ceremonies,  or  mere 
fpeculative  points.  Swift. 

Fundamentally,  adv.  [from  fundamental .]  Effentially; 

originally. 

As  virtue  is  feated  fundamentally  in  the  intellect,  fo  perfpec- 
tively  in  the  fancy ;  fo  that  virtue  is  the  force  of  reafon,  in 
the  conduct  of  our  actions  and  paflions  to  a  good  end.  Grew. 

Religion  is  not  only  ufeful  to  civil  fociety,  but  fundamen¬ 
tally  neceffary  to  its  very  birth  and  conftitution.  Bentley. 

The  unlimited  power  placed  fundamentally  in  the  body  of  a 
people,  the  legiflators  endeavour  to  depofite  in  fuch  hands  as 
would  preferve  the  people.  Swift  on  the  D iff.  in  Ath.  and  Ronie. 

FU'NERAL.  n.f.  [funus,  Latin  ;  funerailles ,  French. J 

1.  The  folemnization  of  a  burial;  the  payment  of  the  laft 
honours  to  the  dead  ;  obfequies. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  reft, 

Come  I  to  fpeak  in  Csefar’s  funeral.  Shak.  Julius  Ccefar. 

All  things  that  we  ordained  feftival. 

Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral.  Shakefpcare. 

He  that  had  caft  out  many  unburied,  had  none  to  mourn  for 
him,  nor  any  folemn  funerals ,  nor  fepulchre  with  his 
fathers.  2  Mac.  v.  io. 

No  widow  at  his  funeral  fhall  weep.  Sandys. 

2.  The  pomp  or  proceffion  with  which  the  dead  are  carried. 

The  long  fun'rals  blacken  all  the  way.  Pope. 

You  are  fometimes  defirous  to  fee  a funeral  pafs  by  in  the 
ftreet.  Swift’s  Directions  to  the  Chambennaid. 

3.  Burial ;  interment. 

May  he  find  his  funeral 

I’  th'  fands,  when  he  before  his  day  fhall  fall.  Denham. 

Fu'neral.  adj.  Ufed  at  the  ceremony  of  interrring  the 
dead. 

Our  inftruments  to  melancholy  bells, 

Our  wedding  chear  to  a  fad  funeral  feaft.  Shak.  R.  andjul. 

Let  fuch  honours 

And  funeral  rites,  as  to  his  birth  and  virtues 

Are  due,  be  firft  perform’d.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

Thy  hand  o’er  towns  the  fun’ral  torch  difplays, 

And  forms  a  thoufand  ills  ten  thoufand  ways.  Dryden. 

Fune'real.  adj.  [ funerea ,  Latin.]  Suiting  a  funeral;  dark; 
difmal. 

But  if  his  foul  hath  wing’d  the  deftin’d  flight. 

Inhabitant  of  deep  difaftrous  night. 

Homeward  with  pious  fpeed  repafs  the  main, 

To  the  pale  (hade  funereal  rites  ordain.  Pope’s  Odyffey ,  b.  i. 

Fungo'sity.  n.f.  [from  fungus.']  Unfolid  excrefcence.  Did. 

Fu'ngous.  adj.  [from  fungus.]  Excrefcent;  fpongy ;  want¬ 
ing  firmnefs. 

It  is  often  employed  to  keep  down  the  fungous  lips  that 
fpread  upon  the  bone ;  but  it  is  much  more  painful  than  the 
efcharotick  medicines.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 
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FIT'NGVS.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Stri<51)y  a  mufhroom  :  a  word  iife<i  t& 
exprefs  fuch  excrefcences  of  flelh  as  grow  out  upon  the  lips 
of  wounds,  or  any  other  excrefcence  from  trees  or  plants  not 
naturally  belonging  to  them ;  as  the  agarick  from  the  larch- 
tree,  and  auriculae  Judae  from  elder.  Quincy. 

1  he  furgeon  ought  to  vary  the  diet  as  the  fibres  lengthen 
too  much,  are  too  fluid,  and  produce  fungufes ,  or  as  they 
harden  and  produce  callofities.  Arbuihnot  on  Diet. 

FU'NICLE.  n.f.  [funiculus,  Latin.]  A  fmall  cord ;  a  fmall 
ligature ;  a  fibre. 

Funi'cular.  adj.  [ funiculaire ,  Fr.  from  funicle.]  Confifting 
of  a  fmall  cord  or  fibre. 

Funk,  n  f  A  ftink.  A  low  word. 

Fu'nnel.  n.f.  [  infundibulum ,  Latin;  whence fundible,  fundle, 
funnel.] 

1.  An  inverted  hollow  cone  with  a  pipe  defending  from  it; 
through  which  liquors  are  poured  into  veffels  with  narrow 
fnouths ;  a  tundifti. 

If  you  pour  a  glut  of  Water  upon  a  bottle,  it  receives  little 
of  it ;  but  with  a  funnel ,  and  by  degrees,  you  fhall  fill  many 
of  them.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Difcoveries. 

Some  the  long  fun?iel’s  curious  mouth  extend, 

Through  which  ingefted  meats  with  eafe  defeend.  Blackm. 

The  outward  ear  or  auricula  is  made  hollow,  and  con- 
tradfed  by  degrees,  to  draw  the  found  inward,  to  take  in  as 
much  as  may  be  of  it,  as  We  ufe  a  funnel  to  pour  liquor  into 
any  veffel.  Ray  on  the  Creation . 

2.  A  pipe  or  paffage  of  communication. 

Towards  the  middle  are  two  large  funnels ,  bored  through 
the  roof  of  the  grotto,  to  let  in  light  or  frefh  air.  Addifori. 

FUR.  n.f.  [ fourrure ,  French.] 

1.  Skin  with  foft  hair  with  which  garments  are  lined  for  warmth; 
or  covered  for  ornament. 

December  muft  be  expreffed  with  a  horrid  and  fearful  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  as  alfo  at  his  back  a  bundle  of  holly,  holding  in  fur 
mittens  the  fign  of  Capricorn.  Peacham  on  Drawing . 

’  x  is  but  dreffing  up  a  bird  of  prey  in  his  cap  and  furs  to 
make  a  judge  of  him.  L’Ejlrange % 

And  lordly  gout  wrapt  up  in  fur , 


And  wheezing  afthma,  loth  to  ftir. 


Swift. 


2.  Soft  hair  of  beafts  found  in  cold  countries.  Where  nature  pro¬ 
vides  coats  fuitable  to  the  weather  ;  hair  in  general. 

This  night,  wherein  the  cubdrawn  bearwOuld  couch,  " 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonnetted  he  runs, 

And  bids  what  will  take  all.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear i 

Such  animals  as  feed  upon  flefh  qualify  it,  the  one  by  fwal- 
lowing  the  hair  or  fur  of  the  beafts  they  prey  upon,  the  other 
by  devouring  fome  part  of  the  feathers  of  the  birds  they  gorge 
themfelves  with.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

3.  Any  moifture  exhaled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  that  the  remainder 
fticks  on  the  part. 

Methinks  I  am  not  right  in  ev’ry  part ; 

I  feel  a  kind  of  trembling  at  my  heart : 

My  pulfe  unequal, .  and  my  breath  is  ftrong ; 

Befides  a  filthy  fur  upon  my  tongue.  Dryden’ s  Perf.  Sat.  3; 
To  Fur.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  line  or  cover  with  ikins  that  have  foft  hair. 

How  mad  a  fight  it,  was  to  fee  Dametas,  like  rich  tiflue 
furred  with  lantblkins  ?  Sidney ,  b.  il; 

Through  tatter’d  cloaths  fmall  vices  do  appear; 

Robes  and  furr’d  gowns  hide  all.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

You  are  for  dreams  and  {lumbers,  brother  prieft ; 

You  fur  your  gloves  with  reafons.  Shakef.  Trail,  and  Crejf. 

2.  To  cover  with  foft  matter. 

T o  make  lampblack,  take  a  torch  and  hold  it  under  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  latten  bafon  ;  and,  as  it  groweth  to  be  furred  and 
black  within,  ftrike  it  with  a  feather  into  fome  fhell.  Peacham. 
The  filters,  mourning  for  their  brother’s  lofs. 

Their  bodies  hid  in  bark,  and  furr’d  with  rnofs;  Dryden 
Their  frying  blood  compels  tb  irrigate 
Their  dtyfnrr’d  tongues.  Phillips! 

A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible ;  the  walls 
On  all  fides  furr’d  with  mouldy  damps,  and  hung 
With  clots  of  ropy  gore.  Addifon. 

Fur.  adv.  [It  is  now  commonly  writtenyhr.]  At  a  diftance. 
The  white  lovely  dove 

Doth  on  her  wings  her  utmoft  fwiftnefs  prove; 

Finding  the  gripe  of  falcon  fierce  not  fur.  Sidnef. 

Fur-wrought,  adj.  [fur  and  virought,]  Made  of  fur. 

Silent  along  the  mazy  margin  ltray. 

And  with  the  fur-wrought  fly  delude  the  prey.  Gay’s  Pajl. 
Fura'ciouS.  adj.  [ fur  ax ,  Latin.]  Thievilh;  inclined  to 
fteal.  Did. 

Fura'city.  n.f.  [from  furax ,  Latin.]  Difpofition  to  theft  5 
thievifhnefs. 

Fu'r below,  n.f.  [fur  and  beloiv.]  Fur  fewed  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  garment ;  an  ornament  of  drefs. 

Nay,  oft  in  dreams  invention  we  beftow 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow .  Pope. 
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toFu'R  below,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  adorn  with  orna¬ 
mental  appendages  of  drefs. 

When  arguments  too  fiercely  glare, 

You  calm  them  with  a  milder  air ; 

To  break  their  points,  you  turn  their  fofee. 

And  furbelow  the  plain  difeourfe.  Prior. 

She  was  flounced  and  furbelowed  from  head  to  Foot }  every 
ribbon  was  crinkled,  and  every  part  of  her  garments  in  curl. 

Addifon' s  Spectator ^  Nu.  129. 

To  Fu'rbish.  v.  a.  [ fourlir ,  French.]  To  burnifh;  to 
polifh  ;  to  rub  to  brightnefs. 

It  may  enter  Mowbray’s  waxen  coat, 

And  furbijh  new  the  name  of  John  o’  Gaunt.  Shah.  R.  II. 
Furbijb  the  fpears,  and  put  on  the  brigandines.  fer.  xlvi.  4. 
•  Some  others  who  furbijh  up  and  reprint  his  old  errours,  hold 
that  the  fufferings  of  the  damned  are  not  to  be,  in  a  ftriCt 
fenfe,  eternal ;  but  that,  after  a  certain  period  of  time,  there 
fhall  be  a  general  gaol-delivery  of  the  fouls  in  prifon,  and  that 
not  for  a  farther  execution,  but  a  final  releafe.  South's  Serm. 

As  after  Numa’s  peaceful  reign, 

The  martial  Ancus  did  the  feeptre  wield  ; 

Furbijh' d  the  rutty  fword  again. 

Refum’d  the  long-forgotten  fhield. 

And  led  the  Latins  to  the  dufty  field.  Dryden. 

Inferior  minifters,  for  Mars  repair 
His  broken  axle-tree,  and  blunted  war ; 

And  fend  him  forth  again,  with  furbijh' d  arms.  Dryden. 

Fu'rbisher.  n.J.  [fourbijfeur^  French,  from  furbijh]  One 
who  polifhes  any  thing. 

Furca'tio’n.  n.J.  [ furca ,  Latin.]  Forkinefs;  the  ftate  of 
(Hooting  two  ways  like  the  blades  of  a  fork. 

When  they  grow  old  they  gro w  lefs  branched,  and  firft  do 
lofe  their  brow-antlers,  or  loweft  furcations  next  the  head. 

Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

FU'RFUR.  nf.  [Latin.]  Hufk  or  chaff,  feurff  or  dandriff, 
that  grows  upon  the  fkin,  with  fome  likenefs  to  bran.  TJuincy. 

Furfura'ceous.  adj.  [furfuraesus^  Latin.]  Hufky;  branny ; 
fealy. 

FU'RIOUS.  adj.  [furieuX)  French;  furiofus,  Latin.] 

1.  Mad ;  phrenetick. 

No  man  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  a&ions  of  furious  men 
and  innocents  to  be  punifhable.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f  9. 

2.  Raging;  violent;  tranfported  by  paflion  beyond  reafon. 

Who  can  be  wife,  amaz’d,  temp’rate  and  furious , 

Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment?  No  man.  Sbakefp.  Mach* 
To  be  furious , 

Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear ;  and,  n  that  mood. 

The  dove  will  peck  the  eftridge.  Sbakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopat. 

Fu'riously..  adv.  [from furious.]  Madly;  violently;  vehe¬ 
mently. 

Which  when  his  brother  faw,  fraught  with  great  grief 
And  wrath,  he  to  him  leapt  furioufy.  Fairy  Jjueen,  b.  ii. 

They  obferve  countenance  to  attend  the  pra&ice  ;  and  this 
carries  them  on  furioufy  to  that  which  of  themfelves  they  are 
inclined.  South's  Sermons. 

She  heard  not  half,  fo  furioufy  file  flies ; 

Fear  gave  her  wings.  Dryden. 

Fu'kiousNESS.  n.J  [from  furious .  ]  Frenzy;  madnefs ; 
tranfport  of  paflion. 

To  Furl.  v.a.  [frefer,  French.]  To  draw  up;  to  con¬ 
tract. 

When  fortune  fends  a  ftormy  wind. 

Then  fhew  a  brave  and  prefent  mind  ; 

And  when  with  too  indulgent  gales 

She  fwefls  too  much,  then  furl  thy  fails.  Creech. 

Fu'rlong.  n.f.  [paplang,  Saxon.]  A  meafure  of  length  ;  the 
eighth  part  of  a  mile. 

If  a  man  (land  in  the  middle  of  a  field  and  fpeak  aloud,  he 
(hall  be  heard  a  furlong  in  round,  and  that  in  articulate  founds. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hifory ,  N°.  289. 
Coming  within  a  few  furlongs  of  the  temple,  they  paffed 
through  a  very  thick  grove.  Addifon  s  Freeholder. 

Fu'rlough.  n.f.  [  verloef  Dutch.]  A  temporary  difmiflion 
from  military  fervice;  a  licence  given  to  a  foldier  to  be  abfent. 

Brutus  and  Cato  might  difeharge  their  fouls. 

And  give  them  J'urlo's  for  another  world  ; 

But  we,  like  fentries,  are  oblig’d  to  Hand 

In  ftarlefs  nights,  and  wait  th’  appointed  hour.  Dryden. 

Fu'rmenty.  n.f  [  More  properly  frumenty ,  or  frumety,  of fru- 
mentum ,  Latin.]  Food  made  by  boiling  wheat  in  milk. 

Remember,  wife,  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not. 

The  feed-cake,  the  parties,  and  furmenty  pot.  Tuff.  Husb. 

Fu'rnace.  n.f  [ farnus ,  Latin.]  An  incloied  fireplace. 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  fo  hot 
That  it  may  finge  yourfelf.  Sbakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

The  fining  pot  is  for  filver  and  the  furnace  lor  gold.  Prov. 
We  have  al Ho  furnaces  of  great  diverfities,  that  keep  great 
diverfity  of  heats.  Bacon's  Neiu  Atlantis. 

The  kings  of  Spain  have  ere&ed  divers  furnaces  and  forges, 
for  the  trying  and  fining  of  their  gold.  Abbo.. 

Whofo  falleth  not  down  and  worfhippeth,  fhall  the  fame 
hour  be  cart  into  the  midrt  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace.  Dan. 
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*  )  ,  ‘  I* 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  fides  around* 

As  one  great  furnace,  flam’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  !. 

To  Fu'rnace.  v.  a.  [ from  the  noun.]  To  throw  out  as 
(parks  from  a  furnace.  A  bad  word. 

He  furnaces 

The  thick  fighs  from  him.  Shakcfpearc  s  Cymbeline. 

To  FU'RNISH.  v.  a.  [  fournir ,  French.] 

1.  To  fupply  with  what  is  neceflary. 

She  hath  dire&ed 

How  I  fhall  take  her  from  her  father’s  houfe ; 

What  gold  and  jewels  Ihe  is  furnijh'd  with.  Shakefpearei. 

His  training  fuch, 

That  he  may  furnifo  and  inftruCt  great  teachers. 

And  never  feek  for  aid  out  of  himfelf.  Shak.  Henry  VIII. 
Thou  fhalt  furnif)  him  liberally  out  of  thy  flock.  Deut.  xv. 
Auria,  having  driven  the  Turks  from  Corone,  both  by 
fea  and  land,  furnijhed  the  city  with  Corn,  wine,  vi&ual,  and 
-  powder.  Kno/les’s  Hifory  of  the  Turks. 

Come,  thou  ftranger,  and  furnijh  a  table,  and  feed  me  of 
that  thou  haft  ready.  Eccluf.  xxix.  26. 

I  fhall  not  need  to  heap  up  inftances;  every  one’s  reading 
and  converfation  will  fufficiently  furnijh  him,  if  he  wants  to 
be  better  ftored.  Locke. 

2.  To  give  things  for  ufe. 

Thefe  Ample  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  are 
fuggefted  and  furnijhed  to  the  mind  only  by  thefe  twb  ways, 
fenfation  and  reflection.  Locke. 

It  is  not  any  aCtion  of  the  ftate,  but  a  compaCt  among  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  that  hath  furnijhed  out  thefe  feveral  remittances. 

Addifon' s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

3.  To  fit  up  ;  to  fit  with  appendages. 

Something  deeper. 

Whereof  perchance  thefe  are  but  furnijhings.  Sbakefpeare. 
Plato  entertained  fome  of  his  friends  at  dinner,  and  had  in 
the  chamber  a  bed  or  couch,  neatly  and  coftly  furnijhed.  Dio¬ 
genes  came  in,  and  got  up  upon  the  bed,  and  trampled  it, 
faying,  I  trample  upon  the  pride  of  Plato.  Plato  mildly  an- 
fwered,  But  with  greater  pride,  Diogenes.  Bacon’s  Apophth. 

We  were  led  into  another  great  room,  furnifoed  with  old 
infer iptions.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

4.  To  equip  ;  to  fit  out  for  any  undertaking. 

Will  your  lordfhip  lend  me  a  thoufand  pounds  to  furnijh 
me  ?  Sbakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Ideas,  forms,  and  intellects. 

Have  furnijh'd  out  three  difF’rent  feCts.  Prior. 

Doubtlefs  the  man  Jefus  Chrift  is  furnijhed  with  fuperior 
powers  to  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  becaufe  he  is  employed  in 
fuperior  work.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

5.  To  decorate;  to  adorn. 

The  wounded  arm  would  furnijh  all  their  rooms. 

And  bleed  for  ever  fcarlet  in  the  looms.  Halifax. 

Fu'rnisher.  n.J.  [ fournijjeur ,  French,  from  furnijh .]  One 
who  fupplies  or  fits  out. 

Fu'rniture.  n.  f.  [ furniture,  Fr.  from  furnif).] 

1.  Moveables ;  goods  put  in  a  houfe  for  ufe  or  ornament. 

No  man  can  transport  his  large  retinue,  his  fumptuous  fare, 
and  his  rich  furniture  into  another  world.  South's  Sermons. 

There  are  many  noble  palaces  in  Venice:  their  furniture  is 
not  commonly  very  rich,  if  we  except  the  pictures  from  the 
hands  of  the  belt  matters.  Addifon. 

2.  Appendages. 

By  a  general  conflagration  mankind  fhall  be  deftroyed,  with 
the  form  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  earth.  Tillotjon. 

3.  Equipage ;  embellishments  ;  decorations. 

Young  Clarion,  with  vauntful  luftyhed. 

After  his  guife  did  cart  abroad  to  fare, 

And  thereto  ’gan  his  furnitures  prepare.  Spenfer. 

The  duke  is  coming  :  fee,  the  barge  be  ready, 

And  fit  it  with  fuch  furniture  as  fuits 
The  greatnefs  of  his  perfon.  Sbakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 
The  ground  mutt  be  of  a  mixt  brown,  and  large  enough, 
or  the  horfe’s  furniture  muft  be  of  very  fenfible  colours.  Dryd. 

Fu'rrier.  n.f.  [from  fur.]  A  dealer  in' furs. 

Fu'rrow.  n.f.  [puph,  Saxon.] 

1 .  A  (mail  trench  made  by  the  plow  for  the  reception  cf  feed. 

Wheat  muft  be  fowed  above  furrow  before  Michaelmas. 

Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

Then  ploughs  for  feed  the  fruitful  furrows  broke. 

And  oxen  labour’d  firft  beneath  the  yoke.  Dryden' s  Ovid. 

2.  Any  long  trench  or  hollow:  as  a  wrinkle. 

My  lord  it  is,  though  time  has  plow’d  that  face 
With  many  furrows  fince  1  faw  it  firft; 

Yet  I’m  too  well  acquainted  with  the  ground  quite  to  for¬ 
get  it.  Dryd.  and  Lee's  Oedipus. 

Fu'rrow-weed.  n.f.  [furrow  and  weed.]  A  weed  that  grows 
in  furrowed  land. 

Crown’d  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow-weeds.  Sbakefp. 

To  Fu'rrow.  v.a.  [from  the  noun ;  yypian,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  cut  in  furrows. 

While  the  plowman  near  at  hand, 

Whittles  o’er  the  furrow’d  land.  Milton : 

2.  To  divide  in  long  hollows. 

No 
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No  briny  tear  has  furrow'd  her  fmooth  cheek.  Suckling. 

The  billows  fall,  while  Neptune  lays  his  mace 
On  the  rough  fea,  and  fmooths  its  furrow'd  face.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  by  cutting. 

There  go  the  fiiips  that  furrow  out  their  way; 

Yea,  there  of  whales  enormous  lights  we  fee.  Wott'on. 

Fu'rry.  adj.  [from  fur.] 

1 .  Covered  with  fur ;  drcfled  in  fur. 

From  Volga’s  banks  th’  imperious  Czar 
Leads  forth  his  furry  troops  to  war.  Felton  to  Lord  Gower. 

2.  Confiding  of  fur. 

Not  arm’d  with  horns  of  arbitrary  might, 

Or  claws  to  feize  their furry  fpoils  in  fight.  Dryden. 

FURTHER,  a  lj.  [from  forth ,  not  from  far ,  as  is  commonly 
imagined  ;  forth,  further ,  furthef,  corrupted  from  farther , 

forth  eft,  pojrSep,  Saxon.  Farther  is  ufed  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 
See  Forth  and  I  arther,  of  which  the  examples  are  to  be 
referred  to  this  word.] 

1.  At  a  greater  diftance. 

2.  Beyond  this. 

What  further  need  have  we  of  witneffes.  Mat.  xxvi.  65. 

Fu'rther.  adv.  [from  forth.]  To  a  greater  diftance. 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  further ,  and  Rood  in  a 

•  :  narrow  place.  Numb.  xxii.  2. 

To  Fu'rther.  v.  a.  [from  the  adverb;  pojvSpian,  Saxon.] 

»  To  put  onward;  to  forward;  to  promote;  to  countenance j 
to  aflift  ;  to  help. 

Things  thus  fet  in  order,  in  quiet  and  reft. 

Shall  further  thy  harveft,  and  pleafure  thee  beft.  Tuff.  Husb. 
Could  their  fond  fuperftition  have  furthered  fo  great  at-1 
tempts,  without  the  mixture  of  a  true  perfuafion  concerning 
the  irrefiftible  force  of  divine  power.  Hooker ,  b.v.  f.  1. 

Grant  not,  O  Lord,  the  defires  of  the  wicked;  further  not 
his  wicked  device.  Pf  cxl.  8. 

This  binds  thee  then  to  further  my  defign, 

As  I  am  bound  by  vow  to  further  thine.  Dryden. 

Furtherance,  n.f.  [from  further.]  Promotion;  advance¬ 
ment;  help. 

The  Gauls  learned  them  firft,  and  ufed  them  only  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  trade  and  private  bufinefs.  Spenfer. 

Our  diligence  muft  fearch  out  all  helps  and  furtherances  of 
direction,  which  fcriptures,  councils,  fathers,  hiftories,  the 
laws  and  practices  of  all  churches  afford.  Hooker. 

For  gain  and  work,  and  fuccefs  in  his  affairs;  he  feeketh 
furtherance  of  him  that  hath  no  manner  of  power.  Hooker. 

Cannot  my  body,  nor  blood-facrifice, 

Intreat  you  to  your  wonted  f  urtherance  ?  Shak.  Henry  VI. 
If  men  were  minded  to  live  righteoufly,  to  believe  a 
God  would  be  no  hindrance  or  prejudice  to  any  fuch  defign, 
but  very  much  for  the  advancement  and  furtherance  of  it.  Till. 

Fu'rtherer.  n.f  [from further.]  Promoter;  advancer. 

That  earneft  favourer  and  furtherer  of  God’s  true  religion, 
that  faithful  fervttor  to  his  prince  and  country.  Afcham. 

Furthermore,  [further  and  more.]  Moreover  ;  befides. 

This  ring  I  do  accept  moft  thankfully. 

And  fo,  I  pray  you,  tell  him  :  furthermore , 

I  pray  you,  fhew  my  youth  old  Shylock’s  houfe.  Sbakefp. 

Fu'rtive.  adj.  [furtive,  Fr.  furtivus,  Latin.]  Stolen;  gotten 
by  theft. 

Or  do  they,  as  your  fchemes,  I  think,  have  Ihown, 

Dart  furtive  beams  and  glory  not  their  own, 


All  fervants  to  that  fource  of  light,  the  fun  ? 


Prior. 


Fu'runcle.  n.f  [furonck,Yi.  furunculus ,  Latin.]  A  bile ; 
an  angry  puftule. 

A  furuncle  is  in  its  beginning  round,  hard,  and  inflamed; 
and  as  it  increafeth,  it  rifeth  up  with  an  acute  head,  and  fome- 
times  a  puftule ;  and  then  it  is  more  inflamed  and  painful, 
when  it  arrives  at  its  ftate,  which  is  about  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day.  Wifttnan' s  Surgery. 

Fu'ry.  n.  f  [furor,  Latin;  fureur,  French.] 

1.  Madnefs. 

2.  Rage ;  paflion  of  anger ;  tumult  of  mind  approaching  to 
madnefs. 

I  do  oppofe  my  patience  to  his  fury  ;  and  am  arm’d 
To  fuffer  with  a  quietnefs  of  fpirit 

The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his.  Sbakefp.  Mer.  of  Venice. 
He  hath  given  me  to  know  the  natures  of  living  creatures, 
and  th t  furies  of  wild  beafts.  Wifd.  vii.  20. 

3.  Enthuftafm ;  exaltation  of  fancy. 

Taking  up  the  lute,  her  wit  began  to  be  with  a  diviney«ry 
infpired  ;  and  her  voice  would,  in  fo  beloved  an  occafion, 
fecond  her  wit.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

A  fybil,  that  had  number’d  in  the  world 
The  fun  to  courfe  two  hundred  compaffes, 

In  her  prophetick  fury  few’d  the  work.  Sbakefp.  Othello. 

Greater  than  human  kind  fhe  feem’d  to  look, 

And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  fpoke ; 

Her  ftaring  eyes  with  fparkling  fury  roll, 

When  all  the  god  came  rufhing  on  her  foul.  Dryden' s  JEn. 

4.  [From  furia,  Latin  J  One  of  the  deities  of  vengeance,  and 
thence  a  ftorniy,  turbulent,  violent,  raging  woman. 

The  fight  of  any  of  the  houfe  of  York, 

Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  foul.  Sbakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  in. 
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It  was  the  moft  proper  place  for  a  fury  to  make  her  exit ; 
and  I  believe  every  reader’s  imagination  is  pleafed,  when  he 
fees  the  angry  goddefs  thus  finking  in  a  tempeft,  and  plunging 
herfelf  into  hell,  amidft  fuch  a  lcene  of  horror  and  confu- 

.  •  (  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

FURZE,  n.f.  [pipy,  Saxon,]  Gorfe;  gofs. 

I  he  whole  plant  is  very  thorny  :  the  flowers,  which  are  of 
the  pea-bloom  kind,  are  difpofed  infhort  thick  fpikes,  which 
arc  iucceeded  by  fhort  comprefled  pods,  in  each  of  which  are 
contained  three  or  four  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  The  fpecies  are 
three,  each  of  which  grow  wild  on  the  heaths  and  upland- 
commons  in  England  ;  the  firft  is  fometimes  ufed  to  make 
hedges,  for  which  purpofe  it  will  do  very  well  for  a  few 
years.  Miller. 

Carry  out  gravel  to  fill  up  a  hole, 

Both  timber  and  furzin,  the  turf  and  the  cole.  Tuff.  Ilusb. 
Eor  fewel,  there  groweth  generally  in  all  parts  great  ftore 
of  furze,  of  which  the  fhrubby  fort  is  called  tame,  and  the 
better  grown  French.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

From  hence  uncertain  feafons  we  may  know, 

And  when  to  reap  the  grain,  and  when  to  fow, 

Or  when  to  fell  the  furzes.  Dryden  s  Virg.  Georg. 

Fu'rzy.  adj.  [from  furze.]  Overgrown  with  furze;  full  of 
gorfe. 

Wide  through  th tfurzy  field  their  route  they  take, 

Their  bleeding  bofoms  force  the  thorny  brake.  Gay. 

Fusca'tion.  n.f  [ fufeus ,  Latin.  J  The  a£t  of  darkening  or 
obfeuring.  Diet. 

To  FUSE.  v.  a.  [fundo,fufum,  Latin  ]  To  melt ;  to  put  into 
fufion  ;  to  liquify  by  heat. 

To  Fuse.  v.  n.  To  be  melted ;  to  be  capable  of  being  liqui¬ 
fied  by  heat. 

Fu'see.  n.f.  [fufeau,  French.] 

1.  The  cone  round  which  is  wound  the  cord  or  chain  of  a 
clock  or  watch. 

The  reafon  of  the  motion  of  the  balance  is  by  the  motion 
of  the  next  wheel,  and  that  by  the  motion  ?  f  the  next,  and 
that  by  the  motion  of  the  fufee,  and  that  by  the  motion  of  the 
fpring :  the  whole  frame  of  the  watch  carries  a  reafonablenefs 
in  it,  the  paffive  imprefiion  of  the  intellectual  idea  that  was  in 
the  artift.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  A  firelock  [from  fuftl,  Fr,] ;  a  fmall  neat  mufquet.  This 
is  more  properly  written  fuftl. 

Fusee  of  a  bomb  or  granado  fhell,  is  that  which  makes  the 
whole  powder  or  compofition  in  the  fhell  take  fire,  to  do  the 
defigned  execution.  ’Tis  ufually  a  wooden  pipe  or  tap  filled 
with  wildfire;  or  fome  fuch  matter ;  and  is  intended  to  burn 
no  longer  than  is  the  time  of  the  motion  of  the  bomb  from 
the  mouth  of  the  mortar  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  fall,  which 
time  Anderfon  makes  twenty-feven  feconds.  Harris . 

Fu'see.  Track  of  a  buck.  Ainfworth. 

Fu'sible.  adj.  [from  fufe.]  Capable  of  being  melted ;  capable 
of  being  made  liquid  by  heat. 

Colours  afforded  by  metalline  bodies,  either  colliquate  with 
or  otherwife  penetrate  into  other  bodies,  efpecially  fufible 
ones.  Boyle. 

Fusibi'lity.  n.f  [from  fufible.]  Capacity  of  being  melted  ; 
quality  of  growing  liquid  by  heat. 

The  ancients  obferving  in  that  material  a  kind  of  metalical 
nature,  or  at  leaft  a fufibiiity,  feem  to  have  refolved  it  into  a 
nobler  ufe.  Wotton's  Architecture. 

The  bodies  of  moft  ufe,  that  are  fought  for  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  are  the  metals,  which  are  diftinguifhed 
from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fufibiiity,  and  malleable- 
nefs.  Locke • 

Fu'sil.  adj.  [fufile,  French  ;  fufilis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  melted;  liquifiable  by  heat. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain’d 
Into  fit  molds  prepar’d  ;  from  which  he  form’d 
Firft  his  own  tools :  then,  what  might  c-lfe  be  wrought 
Fufile,  or  grav’n  in  metal.  Adi  It  on  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xi. 

Some,  lefs  fkilful,  fancy  thefe  fcapi  that  occur  in  moft  of 
the  larger  Gothick  buildings  of  England  are  artificial ;  and 
will  have  it,  that  they  are  a  kind  of  fufil  marble.  Woodward. 

2.  Running  by  the  force  of  heat. 

Perpetual  flames, 

O’er  fand  and  allies,  and  the  ftubborn  flint, 

Prevailing,  turn  into  a  fufil  fea.  Phillips. 

Fu'sil.  n.f  [fufil,  French.] 

1.  A  firelock;  a  fmall  neat  mufquet. 

2.  [In  heraldry,  ixom  fufus,  Latin.]  Something  like  a  fpindle. 

Fufils  muft  be  made  long,  and  fmall  in  the  middle,  in  the 
ancient  coat  of  Mountague,  argent  three  fufils  in  feffe  gules. 

Feacham  on  Blazoning, 

Fu'silier.  n.f  [from fufil.]  A  foldier  armed  with  a  fufil. 
Fu'sion.  n.f  [fufr,  Latin;  fufion ,  French.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  melting. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  melted,  or  of  running  with  heat. 

Metals  in  fufion  do  not  flame  for  want  ol  a  copious  fume, 
except  fpelter,  which  fumes  copioufly,  and  thereby  flames. 

Newton's  Opt. 

Fuss,  n.f  [A  low  cant  word.]  A  tumult;  a  buftle. 
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End  as  it  befits  your  ftation  j 

Come  to  ufc  and  application  ; 

Nor  with  fenates  keep  a  fufs : 

I  fubmit,  and  anfwer  thus.  Swift. 

FUST.  n.f.  [fnjie,  French.] 

1.  The  trunk  or  body  of  a  column. 

2.  [From  fujie,  French.]  A  ftrong  fmell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy 
barrel. 

To  I  ust.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  grow  mouldy  ;  to  fmell 
ill  • 

FUSTIAN.  tu  f  [futaine,  French,  from  fujie^  a  tree,  becaufe 
cotton  grows  on  trees  ] 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  linen  and  cotton,  and  perhaps  now 
of  cotton  only. 

Is  fupper  ready,  the  houfe  trrmm’d,  the  ferving-men  in 
their  new  fujiian  and  their  white  (lockings  ?  Shakefeare. 

2.  A  high  iwelling  kind  of  writing  made  up  of  heterogeneous 
parts,  or  of  words  and  ideas  ill  allociated ;  bombaft. 

Nor  will  you  raife  in  me  combuftion. 

By  dint  of  high  heroick  fujiian.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  cant.  r. 

What  fujiian  have  I  heard  thefe  gentlemen  find  out  in  Mr. 
Cowley’s  odes !  In  general,  I  will  fay,  that  nothing  can  ap¬ 
pear  more  beautiful  to  me  than  the  ftrength  of  thofe  images 
which  they  condemn.  Dryden. 

I  am  much  deceived  if  this  be  not  abominable  fujiian ;  that 
is,  thoughts  and  words  ill  forted,  and  without  the  leaf!  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  Dryden  s  Spanifh  Fryar,  Dedication. 

Chance  thoughts,  when  govern’d  by  the  clofe. 

Oft  rife  to  fufiian ,  or  defeend  to  profe.  Smith. 

Iu'stian.  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

i.  Made  of  fufiian. 

2*  ’  unnaturalty  pompous ;  ridiculoufly  tumid.  Ufed 

When  men  argue,  th’  greateft  part 

O’  th’  conteft  falls  on  terms  of  art, 

Until  the  fujiian  fluff  be  fpent, 

And  then  they  fall  to  th’  argument.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  can.  3: 

Vijgi],  if  he  could  have  feen  the  firfl  verfes  of  the  Sylvae, 
would  have  thought  Statius  mad  in  his  fifiian  defeription  of 
the  flatue  on  the  brazen  horfe.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy . 

r  u  stic.  n.f  A  fort  of  wood  brought  from  the  Weft-Indies, 
ufed  in  dying  of  cloath.  Did}. 

To  F  u'stigate.  v.  a.  [fufligo,  Latin.]  To  beat  with  a  flick; 
to  cane.  Diet. 

F  u'stilari  AN.  n.f.  [from  fujiy.]  A  low  fellow ;  a  ftinkard  j 
a  fcoundrel.  A  word  ufed  by  Shakefpcare  only. 

„  Away,  you  fcullion,  you  rampallian,  you  fujiilarian:  I’ll 
tickle  your  cataftrophe.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Fu'stiness.  n.f  \f tom  fujiy."]  Mouldinefs;  ftink. 

Fusty,  adj.  [from fujl.]  Illfmelling;  mouldy. 

Hebtor  fhall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of 
your  brains :  he  were  as  good  crack  a  fujiy  nut  with  no 
kerneb  Shakefpcare  s  Troilus  and  Cr'ejfida. 

The  fujiy  plebeians  hate  thine  honours.  Shah.  Coriolan. 

The  large  Achilles,  at  this  fujiy  fluff, 

J-’10111  his  deeP  cheft  laugbs  out  a  loud  applaufe.  Shake ft. 

FUTILE,  adj.  [ futile ,  French ;  futilis}  Latin.] 

J.  Talkative;  loquacious. 

One  futile  perfon,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to  tell,  will  do 
more  hurt  than  many  that  know  it  their  duty  to  conceal.  Bacon. 

2.  Trifling  ;  .worthlefs  ;  of  no  weight. 

b  UTi'litv.  n.f.  [futilite,  French,  from  futile.] 

1.  Talkativeness ;  loquacity. 

I  his  fable  does  not  ftnke  fo  much  at  the  futility  of  women, 
as  at  the  incontinent  levity  of  a  prying  humour.  L  Ejlrange. 
Tnflingnefs ;  want  of  weight;  want  of  folidity. 
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Trifling  futility  appears  in  their  figns  of  the  zodiack,  and 
^  their  mutual  relations  and  afpeCts.  Bentley. 

Fu'rrocKs.  n.f.  [corrupted  from  foot  hooks.  Skinner.]  The 
lower  timbers  that  hold  the  fhip  together. 

FUTURE.  adj.  [ futurus ,  Latin;  futur ,  French.]  That 
which  will  be  hereafter  ;  to  come :  as,  the  future  ftate. 

Glory  they  lung  to  the  moftHigh  !  good  will 
I  o  future  men,  and  in  their  dwellings  peace.  Milt.  P.  L. 

He  lows  the  teeth  at  Pallas’s  command, 

And  flings  the  future  people  from  his  hand.  Addfon’s  Ovid. 
Future,  n.j,  [from  the  adjeCtivc.J  Time  to  come;  fome- 
whal  to  happen  hereafter. 

Fhy  letters  have  tranfported  me  beyond 
This  ign  rant  prefent  time;  and  I  feel  now 
fl  he  future  in  the  inftant.  Shakefpcare’ s  Alacbeth. 

i  at.  mind,  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power, 
either  is  i  , shied  for  the  futw c,  or  elfe  checks  at  any  vigorous 
undertaking  ever  after-  Locke. 

Fu'turely.  adv.  [from future.]  In  time  to  come. 

his  prefcience  of  God,  as  it  is  prefcience,  is  not  the  caufe 
of  any  thing  futuely  fucceeding;  neither  doth  God’s  fore¬ 
knowledge  impofe  any  neceffitv,  or  bind.  Raleigh. 

Futuri'tion.  n.f  [from future. ]  The  ftate  of  being  to  be  ; 
of  being  to  come  to  pafs  hereafter. 

Is  it  imaginable,  that  the  great  means  of  the  world’s  re¬ 
demption  fhould  reft  only  in  the  number  of  poftibilities,  and 
hang  fo  loofe  in  refpeCt  of  its  futuntion ,  as  to  leave  the  event 
in  an  equal  poife,  whether  ever  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  thin<r 

or  no  ■  Scut  Us  Sermon si 

Fu'turity.  n.f.  [ fromfuture .] 

1.  Time  to  come;  events  to  come. 

Not  my  fervice  paft,  nor  prefent  forrows. 

Nor  purpos’d  merit  in  futurity , 

Can  ranfom  me.  Sbakefpeare’s  Othello. 

All  futurities  are  naked  before  that  All-feeing  Eye,  the  fight 
of  which  is  no  more  hindred  by  diftance  of  time  than  the  fight 
of  an  angel  can  be  determined  by  diftance  of  place.  South. 

I  will  contrive  fome  way  to  make  it  known  to  futurity ,  that 
I  had  your  lordfhip  for  my  patron.  Swift. 

This,  great  Amphiarus,  lay  hid  from  thee, 

Though  (kill’d  in  fate  and  dark  futurity.  Pope’s  Statius. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  to  be  ;  futurition. 

It  maybe  well  reckoned  among  the  bare  poflibilities,  which 
never  commence  into  a  futurity,  it  requiring  fuch  a  free, 
fedateand  intent  mind,  as,  it  may  be,  is  no  where  found  but 
among  the  platonical  ideas.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  10. 

To  FUZZ,  v.  n.  [without  etymology.]  To  fly  out  in  fmall 
particles. 

Fu  zzball.  n.  f.  [fuzz  and  ball.]  A  kind  of  fungus,  which, 
when  preffed,  burfts  and  fcatters  duft  in  the  eyes. 

Fy.  inter  j.  [fy,  French  and  Flemifh ;  (ph,  Greek;  vab,  Lat.] 
A  word  of  blame  and  difapprobation. 

And  fy  on  fortune,  mine  avowed  foe, 

Whofe  wrathful  wreaks  themfelves  do  now  allay.  Fa.  ^neen. 
Fy ?  my  lord,  fy  f  a  foldier,  and  afraid  ?  What  need  we 
fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  ac- 
count  •  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth . 

A  bawd,  fir,  fy  upon  him  !  Shakef.  Meajure  for  Meafure. 

But  fy-,  my  wand’ring  mufe,  how  thou  do’ft  ftray  !  ' 
Expectance  calls  thee  now  another  way.  Milton. 

Nay,  fy ,  what  mean  you  in  this  open  place  ?* 

Unhand  me,  or,  I  fwear.  I’ll  fcratch  your  face  : 

Let  go,  for  fhame  ;  you  make  me  mad  for  fpite : 

My  mouth’s  my  own  ;  and  if  you  kifs,  I’ll  bite.  Dryden. 
Fy 5  madam,  he  cried,  we  muft  be  paft  all  thefe  gaities. 

Tatler ,  N°.  54. 
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Has  two  founds,  one  from  the  Greek  T,  and  the 
Latin,  which  is  called  that  of  the  hard  G,  becaufe 
it  is  formed  by  a  preffure  fomewhat  hard  of  the 
forepart  of  the  tongue  againft  the  upper  gum.  This 
found  G  retains  before  a,  o ,  u,  /,  r  ;  as,  gate,  go,  gull. 
The  other  found,  called  that  of  the  foft  G ,  refembles  that  of 
J,  and  is  commonly,  though  not  always,  found  before  e,  i ; 
as,  gem ,  gibbet.  Before  n,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  g  is  com¬ 
monly  melted  away  ;  as  in  the  French,  from  which  thefe  words 
are  commonly  derived  :  thus,  for  benign,  malign,  condign,  we 
pronounce  benine,  maline,  condine.  It  is  often  filent  in  the 
middle  of  words  before  h  ;  as,  might.  1  he  Saxon  Er,  g,  feems 
to  have  had  generally  the  found  of  y  confonant ;  whence  gate 
is  by  rufticks  ftill  pronounced  yate. 

Ga'bardine.  n.f.  [ gavardina ,  Italian.]  A  coarfe  frock; 
any  mean  drefs. 

My  belt  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gabardine ;  there  is  no 
other  fhelter  hereabout.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempejl. 

You  call  me  mifbeliever,  cut-throat  dog. 

And  fpit  upon  my  Jewiih  gabardine.  ShakeJ.  Mer.  of  V mice. 

The  knight  did  ftraight  fubmit, 

And  laid  his  weapons  at  her  feet : 

Next  he  difrob’d  his  gabardine , 

And  with  it  did  himfelf  refign.  Hudibras ,  b.  i. 

To  Ga'bble.  v.  n.  [  gabbare ,  Italian  ;  gabberen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  make  an  inarticulate  noife. 

When  thou  could’ft  not,  favage. 

Shew  thine  own  meaning,  but  would’ft  gabble  like 

A  thing  molt  brutifh,  I  endow’d  thy  purpofes 

With  words  that  made  them  known.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

Flocks  of  fowl,  that  when  the  tempefts  roar. 

With  their  hoarfe  gabbling  feek  the  filent  fhoar.  Dryd.  Mn. 

2.  To  prate  loudly  without  meaning. 

Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honefty,  but  to  gabble  like 
tinkers  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Do  ye  make  an  alehoufe  of 
my  lady’s  houfe  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Twelfth  Night. 

Which  made  fome  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 

Th’  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel.  Hudibras,  p.  i. 

Such  a  rout,  and  fuch  a  rabble. 

Run  to  hear  Jack  Pudding  gabble.  Swift. 

Ga'bble.  n  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Inarticulate  noife  like  that  of  brute  animals. 

Not  to  know  what  we  fpeak  one  to  another,  fo  we  feem  to 
know,  is  to  know  ftraight  our  purpofe  :  chough’s  language, 
gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.  Shak.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 
%.  Loud  talk  without  meaning. 

Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rifes  loud 
Among  the  builders  ;  each  to  other  calls, 

Not  underftood.  Miltons  Paradfe  Lojt,  b.  xn. 

Ga'bbler.  n.f.  [  from  gabble.  ]  A  prater;  a  chattering 

Ga'bel.*  n.f  [  gabelle,  French  ;  gabello,  Italian;  5apel,  Saxon, 

a  tribute.]  An  excife ;  a  tax.  _  . 

The  gabels  of  Naples  are  very  high  on  oil,  wine,  and  to¬ 
bacco.  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

GABION,  n.f.  [French.]  A  wicker  bafket  which  is  filled 
with  earth  to  make  a  fortification  or  intrenchment. 

His  battery  was  defended  all  along  with  gabions ,  and  calks 
filled  with  fand.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

Ga'ble.  n.f.  [gaval,  Welfh;  gable,  French.]  The  floping 

roof  of  a  building.  ,  .  ,  . 

Take  care  that  all  your  brick-work  be  covered  with  the 

tiling,  according  to  the  new  way  of  building,  without  gable 
ends,  which  are  very  heavy,  and  very  apt  to  let  the  water 
into  the  brick-work.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

Gad.  n.f.  [gab,  Saxon  ;  gaddur,  Iflandick,  a  club  ] 
j.  A  wedge  or  ingot  of  fteel. 

Flemifh  fteel  is  brought  down  the  Rhine  to  Dort,  and  other 
parts  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  fome  in  bars,  and  fome  in  gads ; 

and  therefore  called  Flemifh  fteel,  and  fomet.mes  gad  (feel. 

Moxons  Mech.  txer. 

2.  It  feems  to  be  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  for  a  ftile  or  graver, 
[from  gab,  Saxon,  a  goad.] 


I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brafs. 

And  with  a  gad  of  fteel  will  write  thefe  words.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Gad.  v.n.  [  Derived  by  Skinner  from  g adfiy ;  by  Junius 
from  gadaw,  Welfh,  to  forfake.l  To  ramble  about  without 
any  fettled  purpofe ;  to  rove  loofely  and  idly. 

How  now,  my  headftrong,  where  have  you  been  gadding  ? 

_ Where  I  have  learnt  me  to  repent.  Shakef.  Rom.  and  Jut. 

Give  the  water  no  paffage,  neither  a  wicked  woman  liberty 
to  gad  abroad.  Eccluf.  xxv.  25. 

The  lefler  devils  arofe  with  ghaftly  rore, 

And  thronged  forth  about  the  world  to  gad; 

Each  land  they  fill’d,  river,  ftream  and  fhore.  Fairfax,  b.  iv. 
Envy  is  a  gadding  paflion,  and  walketh  the  ftreets,  and  doth 
not  keep  home.  Bacon ,  F.Jfay  9. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  ev’ry  queft  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  or  paftion  ; 

To  court  each  place  or  fortune  that  doth  fall, 

Is  wantonnefs  in  contemplation.  Herbert . 

Thee,  fhepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  defart  caves, 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o’ergrown. 

And  all  their  echo’s  moan.  Milton. 

A  fierce  loud  buzzing  breeze ;  their  ftings  draw  blood* 
And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood.  Dryd.  Virg . 

She  wreaks  her  anger  on  her  rival’s  head  ; 

With  furies  frights  her  from  her  native  home. 

And  drives  her  gadding ,  round  the  world  to  roam.  Drydert . 

Gull  ’em  with  freedom. 

And  you  {hall  fee  ’em  tofs  their  tails,  and  gad 
As  if  the  breeze  had  ftung  them.  Dryd.  and  Lee's  Oedipus. 
There’s  an  ox  loft,  and  this  coxcomb  runs  a  gadding  after 
wild  fowl.  U Ejlrange. 

No  wonder  their  thoughts  fhould  be  perpetually  fhifting 
from  what  difgufts  them,  and  feek  better  entertainment  in 
more  pleafing  objeds,  after  which  they  will  unavoidably  be 
gadding.  Locke. 

Ga'dder.  n.f.  [from  gad.]  A  rambler;  one  that  runs  much 
abroad  without  bufinefs. 

A  drunken  woman,  and  a  gadder  abroad,  caufeth  great  an¬ 
ger,  and  fhe  will  not  cover  her  own  {hame.  Eccluf  xxvi.  8. 
Ga'ddingly.  adv.  [(tom.  gad.]  In  a  rambling,  roving  man- 
ner. 

Ga'dfly.  n.f.  [  gad  and  fly;  but  by  Skinner,  who  makes  it 
the  original  of  gad,  goadfly.  Suppofed  to  be  originally  from 
goad,  in  Saxon  gab,  and  fly.]  A  fly  that  when  he  ftings  the 
cattle  makes  them  gad  or  run  madly  about;  the  breefe. 

The  fly  called  the  gadfly  breedeth  of  fomewhat  that  fwim- 
eth  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  and  is  moft  about  ponds.  Bac. 

Light  fly  his  {lumbers,  if  perchance  a  flight 
Of  angry  gadflies  fatten  on  the  herd.  Thomfons  Summer. 
Gaff,  n  f  .  A  harpoon  or  large  hook.  Ainfworth. 

Ga'ffer.  n.f  [  gepepe,  companion,  Saxon.]  A  word  of 
refpedt  now  obfolete,  or  applied  only  in  contempt  to  a  mean 
perfon. 

For  gaffer  Treadwell  told  us  by  the  bye, 

Exceflive  forrow  is  exceeding  dry.  Gay  s  Paflorals. 

Ga'ffles.  n.f  [gapelucap,  fpears,  Saxon.] 

1.  Artificial  fpurs  put  upon  cocks  when  they  are  fet  to  fight. 

2.  A  fteel  contrivance  to  bend  crofs-bows.  Ainfworth. 

To  Gag.  v.  n.  [from  gaghel ,  Dutch,  the  palate,  Mmjhew.]  To 

flop  the  mouth  with  fomething  that  may  allow  to  breathe,  but 
hinder  to  fpeak. 

He’s  out  of  his  guard  already  :  unlefs  you  laugh  and  mini- 
fter  occafion  to  him,  he  is  gagg' d.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

There  foam’d  rebellious  logick,  gagg  d  and  bound.  Pope. 
Gag.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Something  put  into  the  mouth  to 
hinder  fpeech  or  eating. 

Some,  when  the^kids  their  dams  too  deeply  drain. 

With  gags  and  muzzles  their  foft  mouths  reftrain.  Dryden. 
Your  woman  would  have  run  up  ftairs  before  me ;  but  I 
have  fecured  her  below  with  a  gag  in  her  chaps.  Dryden. 
Gage,  n.f  [ gage ,  French.]  A  pledge ;  a  pawn ;  a  caution  j 
any  thing  given  in  fecurity. 
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Who,  when  the  fhamed  {Field  of  flain  Sansfoy 
He  fpy’d,  with  that  fame  fairy  champion’s  page, 

He  to  him  leapt ;  and  that  fame  envious gage. 

Of  victor’s  glory,  from  him  fnatcht  away.  Fairy  Tjucen. 

There  I  throw  my  gage 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  a  king, 

And  lay  afide  my  high  blood’s  royalty.  Shakefp.  Richardll. 

There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  feal  of  death, 

That  marks  thee  out  for  hell.  Shakefp  Richard  II. 

They  from  their  mothers  breads  poor  orphans  rend. 

Nor  without  gages  to  the  needy  lend.  Sandys’s  Paraphrafe. 

J  am  made  the  cautionary  pledge, 

The  gage  and  hoftage  of  your  keeping  it.  Southern's  Oroonok. 

But  fince  it  was  decreed,  aufpicious  king. 

In  Britain’s  right  that  thou  fliould’ft  wed  the  main, 

Heav’n,  as  a  gage,  would  call  fome  previous  thing. 

And  therefore  doom’d  that  Lawfon  fhould  be  {lain.  Dryden. 
In  any  truth,  that  gets  not  pofleffion  of  our  minds  by  felf- 
evidence  or  demonftration,  the  arguments,  that  gain  it  affent, 
are  the  vouchers  and  gage  of  its  probability.  Locke. 

To  Gage.  v.  a.  [gager,  French.] 

1.  To  wager ;  to  depone  as  a  wager  ;  to  impawn  ;  to  give  as  a 
caution,  pledge,  or  fecurity. 

Again#  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

Drawing  near  the  fhort ,  he  found  the  Turkifh  merchants 
making  merry  upon  the  main  :  unto  thefe  merchants  he  gave 
due  falutations,  gaging  his  faith  for  their  Safety,  and  they  like- 
wife  to  him.  Knolles’s  Hiftory  of  the  Turks. 

2.  To  meafure ;  to  take  the  contents  of  any  veflel  of  liquids 
particularly.  More  properly  gauge.  See  GAUGE. 

We  (hall  fee  your  bearing. 

- — Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night :  you  fhall  riot  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
To  Ga'ggle.  v.  n.  [ gagen ,  gagelen ,  Dutch  ]  To  make  noife 
like  a  goofe. 

Birds  prune  their  feathers,  geefe  gaggle ,  and  crows  feem  to 
call  upon  rain ;  which  is  but  the  comfort  they  receive  in  the 
relenting  of  the  air.  Bacons  Natural  Hiftory ,  N°.  823. 

May  fat  geefe  gaggle  with  melodious  voice. 

And  ne’er  want  goofeberries  or  apple-fauce.  King. 

Gai'ety.  See  Gayety. 

Gaily,  adv.  [from  gay. J 

1.  Airily;  cheerfully. 

g.  Splendidly  ;  pompoully  ;  with  great  fhow. 

The  ladies  gaily  drefs’d,  the  Mall  adorn 
With  curious  dyes,  and  paint  the  funny  morn.  Gay’s  Trivia. 

Like  fome  fair  flow’r  that  early  Spring  fupplies, 

That  gaily  blooms,  but  ev’n  in  blooming  dies.  Pope. 

GAIN.  n.f.  [gain,  French.] 

1.  Profit;  advantage. 

But  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  thofe  I  counted  lofs  for 
ChrifU  Phil.  iii.  7. 

Befides  the  purpofe  it  were  now,  to  teach  how  victory  fhould 
be  ufed,  or  the  gains  thereof  communicated  to  the  general 
content.  Raleigh’s  Effays. 

It  is  in  praife  of  men  as  in  gettings  and  gains  ;  for  light 
gains  make  heavy  purfes  ;  for  light  gains  come  thick,  whereas 
great  come  but  now  and  then.  Bacon ,  Ejjay  53. 

This  muft  be  made  by  fome  governor  upon  his  own  private 
account,  who  has  a  great  ftock  that  he  is  content  to  turn  that 
way,  and  is  invited  by  the  gains.  Temple. 

2.  Intereft ;  lucrative  views. 

That  fir,  which  ferves  {or  gain. 

And  follows  but  for  form, 

Will  pack,  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

And  leave  thee  in  the  Itorm.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

3.  Unlawful  advantage. 

Did  I  make  a  gain  of  you  by  any  of  them  whom  I  fent  unto 
}’ou-?  2  Cor.  xu.  1 7. 

.4.  Overplus  in  a  comparative  computation ;  any  thing  oppofed 
to  lofs. 

To  Gain.  v.a.  [gagner,  French.] 

1.  To  obtain  as  profit  or  advantage. 

Thou  haft  taken  ufury  and  increafe,  and  thou  haft  greedily 
gained  of  thy  neighbours  by  extortions.  Ezek.  xxii.  12. 

2.  To  have  the  overplus  in  comparative  computation. 

If  you  have  two  veffels  to  fill,  and  you  empty  one  to  fill  the 
other,  you  gain  nothing  by'  that.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  To  obtain;  to  procure. 

If  fuch  a  tradition  were  endeavoured  to  be  fet  on  foot,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  imagine  how  it  fliould  at  firft  gain  entertainment  ; 
but  much  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  ever  it  fliould  come 
to  be  univerfally  propagated.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons. 

4.  To  obtain  increafe  of  any  thing  allotted. 

I  know  that  ye  would  gain  the  time,  bccaufe  ye  fee  the  king 
.  is  gone  from  me.  Dan.  ii.  8. 

5.  To  obtain  whatever  good  or  bad. 

N  e  fhould  not  have  loofed  from  Crete ,  and  have  gained  this 
harm  and  lofs.  Adis  xxvii.  21. 

6.  To  win. 
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They  who  were  fent  to  the  other  pafs,  after  a  fhort  refift- 
ance,  gained  it.  Clarendon,  b.v iii. 

Fat  fees  from  the  defended  Umbrian  draws. 

And  only  gains  the  wealthy  client’s  caufe.  Dryd.  Perf.  Sat. 
O  love!  for  Syl  via  let  me  gain  the  prize, 

^  And  make  my  tongue  victorious  as  her  eyes.  Pope's  Spring. 

7.  To  draw  into  any  intereft  or  party. 

Come,  with  prefents,  laden  from  the  port, 

To  gratify  the  queen  and  gain  the  court.  Dryd.  Virg.  /En . 

If  Pyrrhus  muft  be  wrought  to  pity, 

No  woman  does  it  better  than  yourfelf : 

If  you  gain  him,  I  fhall  comply  of  courfe.  A.  Phillips. 

8.  To  reach  ;  to  attain. 

The  Weft  glimmers  with  fome  ftreaks  of  day : 

Now  fpurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 

To  gain  the  timeiy  inn.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Death  was  the  poft,  which  I  almoft  did  gain: 

Shall  I  once  more  be  toft  into  the  main  ?  Waller. 

We  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  had  a  very 
troublefome  march  to  gain  the  top  of  it.  Adjifon  on  Italy. 
I  hus  fav  d  from  death,  they  gam  the  Pheftan  fhores, 
With  fhatter’d  vefiels  and  difabled  oars.  Pope’s  OdyJJcy,  b.  iii, 

9.  To  Gain  over.  To  draw  to  another  party  or  intereft. 

1  he  court  of  Hanover  fhould  have  endeavoured  to  gain  over 
thofe  who  were  reprefen  ted  as  their  enemies.  Swift. 

T o  Gain.  v.  n. 

1.  To  encroach ;  to  come  forward  by  degrees. 

When  watchful  herons  leave  their  wat’ry  ftand. 

And  mounting  upward  with  ereCted  flight, 

Gain  on  the  fldes,  and  foar  above  the  fight.  Dryd.  Virg.  Geo. 

On  the  land  while  here  the  ocean  gains. 

In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  fandy  plains.  Pope  on  Criticifm. 

2.  To  get  ground  ;  to  prevail  again#. 

I  he  Englifh  have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetians  in 
the  Levant,  but  have  their  cloth  in  Venice  itfelf.  Addifon. 

3.  To  obtain  influence  with. 

My  good  behaviour  had  gained  fo  far  on  the  emperor,  that 
I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  liberty.  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

To  Gain.  v.  n.  To  grow  rich;  to  have  advantage  ;  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  intereft  or  happinefs. 

Gain.  adj.  [An  old  word  now  out  of  ufe.]  Kandy;  ready; 
dexterous.  * 

Ga'iner.  n.f.  [from  ga:n.~\  One  who  receives  profit  or  ad¬ 
vantage. 

T  he  client,  befides  retaining  a  good  confcience,  is  always 
a  gamer,  and  by  no  means  can  be  at  any  lofs,  as  feeing-,  if  the 
compofition  be  overhard,  he  may  relieve  himfelf  by  recourfe 

t0  hls  oath-  _  Bacon’s  Off.  of  Alienation. 

If  what  I  get  in  empire 

I  lofe  in  fame,  I  think  myfelf  no  gainer.  Denham? s  Sophy. 

He  that  lofes  any  thing,  and  gets  wifdom  by  it,  is  a  gainer 
by  the  lofs.  .  L’ Efirange,  Fable  59c 

By  extending  a  well  regulated  trade,  we  are  as  great  gamers 
by  the  commodities  of  many  other  countries  as  thofe  of  our 
own  nation.  Addifon’ s  Freeholder. 

Gainful,  adj.  [gain  and  full.~\ 

1 .  Advantageous  ;  profitable. 

He  will  dazzle  his  eyes,  and  bait  him  in  with  the  lufeious 
propofal  of  fome  gainful  purchafe,  fome  rich  match,  or  advan¬ 
tageous  project.  .  a,**, 

2.  .Lucrative ;  productive  of  money. 

Nor  knows  he  merchants  gainful  care.  Dryden’ s  Horace. 
Maro’s  mufe, 

Thrice  facred  mufe  !  commodious  precepts  gives, 

InftruCtive  to  the  fwains,  not  wholly  bent 
On  what  is  gainful :  Sometimes  fhe  diverts 
From  Solid  counfels.  Phillips. 

Gainfully,  adv.  [  from  gainful.  ]  Profitably  ;  advanta^e- 
oufly.  0 

Ga'infulness.  n.f.  [from  gainful  ]  Profit;  advantage. 
Gai'ngiving  n.f  [’gainfl  and  give.]  The  fame  as  mif- 
gtving;  a  giving  again#:  as  gainfaying,  which  is  ftill  in  ufe, 
is  faying  again#,  or  contradicting.  Hanmer. 

It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  fuch  a  kind  of  gaingivirr  as 
would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet 
Ga'inless.  adj.  [from  gain.]  Unprofitable;  producing  no 
advantage.  s 

Gai  nlessness.  n.f  [from gainlefs.']  Unprofitableness;  want 
ot  advantage. 

The  parallel  holds  too  in  the  gainleffnefs  as  well  as  labori- 
oufnefs  ol  the  work:  thofe  wretched  creatures,  buried  in  earth 
and  darknefs,  were  never  the  richer  for  all  the  ore  they 
digged;  no  more  is  the  infatiable  mifer.  Decay  of  Fiety. 

G  a 'inly.  adv.  [from  gain.]  Handily  ;  readily;  dexteroufly. 

1  o  Ga  ins  ay.  v.  a.  [’ gain/l  and  fay  ] 

1.  Io  contradict;  to  oppofe;  to  controvert  with;  to  difnute 
again#.  '  F 

Speeches  which  gain  fay  one  another,  muft  of  neceffitv  be 
applied  both  unto  one  and  the  fame  funjeCt.  Hooker  b  v 
I  00  facile  then,  thou  didft  not  much  gain  fay ; 

Nay,  didft  permit,  approve,  and  fair  difmifs.  Miltons  P  L 
'2.  To  deny  any  thing. 
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I  never  heard  yet 

That  any  of  thofe  bolder  vices  wanted 
Lefs  impudence  to  gainjay  what  they  did, 

Than  to  perform  it  firft.  Shakefpeare' s  Winter's  Tale. 

GaJnsayer.  n.J.  [from  gainfay.]  Opponent;  adverfary. 

Such  as  may  fatisfy  gainfayers ,  when  fuddenly,  and  befides 
expectation,  they  require  the  fame  at  our  hands.  Booker ,  b.  v. 

We  are,  for  this  caufe,  challenged  as  manifeft  gainjayers 
of  Scripture,  even  in  that  which  we  read  for  Scripture  unto 
the  people.  Booker ,  b.  v.  f  ■  9. 

It  was  full  matter  of  conviction  to  all  gainfayers.  Hammond. 

’Gainst,  prep,  [for  againjll]  See  Against. 

7'remble,  ye  nations  !  who,  fecure  before, 

Laugh’d  at  thofe  arms,  that  'gainji  ourfelves  we  bore.  Dryd. 

7  o  Ga;inst and.  v.  a.  \J gainji  andy?<jW.]  Towithftand;  to 
oppol'e ;  to  refift. 

Love  proved  himfelf  valiant,  that  durft  with  the  fword  of 
reverent  duty  gainjiand  the  force  of  fo  many  enraged  de¬ 
fires.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

GAIRISH.  adj.  [geajquan,  to  drefs  fine,  Saxon.] 

1.  Gaudy;  fhowy ;  fplendid ;  fine. 

I  call’d  thee  then  poor  fhadow,  painted  queen. 

The  prefentation  of  but  what  I  was  ; 

A  mother,  only  mock’d,  with  two  fair  babes ; 

A  dream  of  what  thou  waft,  a  gairijh  flag, 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  (hot.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

There  in  clofe  covert  by  i'ome  brook, 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 

Hide  me  from  day’s  gairijh  eye.  Milton. 

2.  Extravagantly  gay  ;  flighty. 

Fame  and  glory  tranfports  a  man  out  of  himfelf :  it  makes 
the  mind  loofe  and  gairijh,  fcatters  the  fpirits,  and  leaves  a 
kind  of  difiblution  upon  all  the  faculties.  South’s  Sermons. 

Ga'irishness.  n.J.  [from  gairijh.  ] 

1.  Finery  ;  flaunting  gauclinefs. 

2.  Flighty  or  extravagant  joy. 

Let  your  hope  be  without  vanity,  or  garijnnefs  of  fpirit,  but 
fober,  grave  and  filent.  Taylor  s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Gait,  n.f  [gat,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  way  :  as,  gang  your  gait. 

Good  youth,  addrefs  thy  gait  unto  her  j 
Be  not  denied  accefs,  ftand  at  her  door.  Shakcfpeare. 

2.  March;  walk. 

Nought  regarding,  they  kept  on  their  gait. 

And  all  her  vain  allurements  did  forfake.  Fairy  ghieen,  b.  ii. 

Thou  art  fo  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late, 

Thatfcarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  £<?//.  Hubb.  Tale. 

3.  The  manner  and  air  of  walking. 

Great  Juno  comes;  I  know  her  by  hte  gait.  Shakefpeare. 
He  had  in  his  perfon,  in  his  afpedt,  the  appearance  of  a 
great  man,  which  he  preferved  in  his  gait  and  motion.  Claren. 

A  third,  who,  by  his  gait 

And  fierce  demeanour,  feems  the  prince  of  hell.  Milton. 

Leviathans 

Wallowing,  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait.  Milton. 

I  deferib’d  his  way. 

Bent  all  on  fpeed,  and  mark’d  his  B\ry  gait.  Milt.  Pa.  Lofl. 

Gala'ge.  n.f.  A  fhepherd’s  clog. 

My  heart-blood  is  well  nigh  frorne,  I  feel ; 

And  my  gala ge  grown  faft  to  my  heel.  Spenfer's  P afl orals. 

Gala'ngal.  n.f.  [ galange ,  French.]  A  medicinal  root, 
of  which  there  are  two  fpecies.  1  he  leffer  galangal  is  in 
pieces,  about  an  inch  or  two  long,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s 
little  finger;  a  brownifh  red  colour,  extremely  hot  and  pun¬ 
gent.  The  larger  galangal  is  in  pieces,  about  two  inches  or 
more  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  thicknefs  :  its  colour  is  brown, 
with  a  faint  caft  of  red  in  it :  it  has  a  difagreeable,  but  much 
lefs  acrid  and  pungent  tafte  than  the  fmaller  fort.  They  are 
both  brought  from  theEaft-Indies ;  the  fmall  kind  fiom  China, 
and  the  larger  from  the  ifland  of  Java,  wherewith  the  people, 
while  it  is  frefh,  by  way  of  fpice,  leafon  their  difhes.  I  he 
fmall  fort  is  ufed  with  us  in  medicine  as  a  ftomachick,  and  is 
an  ingredient  in  almoft  all  bitter  infufions  and  mixtures.  Hill. 

(jALa'xy.  n.f.  [  ya’^cc'pla. ;  galaxie,  hr.]  The  milky  way  ;  a 
ftream  of  l’ght  in  the  fky. 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whofe  duft  is  gold. 

And  pavement  ftars,  as  ftars  to  thee  appear, 

Seen  in  the  galaxy.  Milton  s  P aradij.e  Lofl,  b.  vii. 

A  brown,  for  which  heaven  would  difband 
The  galaxy ,  and  ftars  be  tann’d.  ^  ,  Cleaveland. 

Men  doubt,  becaufe  they  ftand  fo  thick  i’  th’  fky, 

If  thofe  be  ftars  that  paint  the  galaxy.  #  Cowley. 

We  dare  not  undertake  to  fhew  what  advantage  is  brought 
to  us  by  thofe  innumerable  ftars  in  the  galaxy.  Bentley  s  Serm. 

GA'LBANUM •  n.f 

We  meet  with  galbanum  fometimes  in  loofe  granules,  called 
drops  or  tears,  which  is  the  pureft,  and  fometimes  in  mrge 
maffes.  It  is  foft,  like  wax,  and  du&ile  between  the  lingers  j 
of  a  yellowifh  or  reddifh  colour :  its  fmcll  is  ftrong  and  dif¬ 
agreeable;  its  tafte  acrid,  naufeous  and  bitterilh.  it  is  of  a 
middle  nature  between  a  gum  and  a  refin,  being  inflammable 
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as  a  refill,  and  foluble  in  water  as  a  gum,  and  will  not  diffolve 
in  oil  as  pure  refms  do.  It  is  the  produce  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  whofe  ftal^s  are  about  an  inch  thick,  and  five  or  fix  feet 
high  :  its  leaves  arc  like  the  common  anife,  of  a  ftrong  fmell, 
and  acrid  tafte  ;  but  the  flowers,  and  efpecially  the  feeds,  much 
more  fo.  The  whole  plant  abounds  with  a  vifeous  milky 
juice,  which  it  yields  when  wounded,  and  which  foon  con¬ 
cretes  into  fqbftance  called  galbanum.  The  plant  is  frequent 
in  Perfia,  and  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  Its  medicinal  virtues 
are  confiderable  in  afthmas,  coughs,  and  hyfterick  com¬ 
plaints.  Bill's  Materia  Mcdica . 

I  yielded  indeed  a  pleafant  odour,  like  the  beft  myrrh;  as 
galbanum.  Eccluf  xxiv.  15. 

Gale,  n.f  [ gahling ,  hafty,  fudden,  German.]  A  wind  not 
temp.eftuous,  yet  ftronger  than  a  breeze. 

What  happy  gale 

Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  ?  Shakefpeare. 
Winds 

Of  gentleft  gale  Arabian  odours  fann’d 
From  their  foft  wings,  and  flora’s  earlieft  fmells.  Milton. 
Frefh  gales  and  gentle  air.  Milton. 

Umbria’s  green  retreats, 

Where  wefiern  gales  eternally  refide.  Addifn. 

Ga'l  has.  n.f.  [galeaJJ'e,  French.]  A  heavy  low-built  veflel, 
with  both  fails  and  oars.  It  carries  three  mafts,  but  they  can¬ 
not  be  lowered,  as  in  a  galley.  It  has  thirty-two  feats  for 
rowers,  and  fix  or  feven  flaves  to  each.  They  carry  three 
tire  of  guns  at  the  head,  and  at  the  ftern  there  are  two  tire 
of  guns.  Dirt. 

The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  fet  out,  in  cafe  of  great 
neceflity,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred  gallies,  and  ten  ga¬ 
lea  Jfes.  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Ga'leated.  adj.  [  gal  eat  us,  Latin.] 

1.  Covered  as  with  a  helmet. 

A  galcated  efehinus  copped,  and  in  fliape  fomewhat  more 
conick  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  Woodward  on  Fojftls. 

2.  [In  botany.]  Such  plants  as  bear  a  flower  refembling  an  hel¬ 
met,  as  the  monklhood. 

Galeri'culate.  adj.  [from  galerus ,  Latin.]  Covered  as 
with  a  hat. 

Ga'liot.  n.f.  [ galiotte,  French.]  A  little  galley  or  fort  of 
brigantine,  built  very  flight  and  fit  for  chafe.  It  carries  but 
one  maft,  and  two  or  three  pattereroes.  It  can  both  fail  and 
row,  and  has  fixteen  or  twenty  feats  for  the  rowers,  with  one 
man  to  each  oar.  Dift. 

Barbarofla  fent  before  him  Dragut  and  Corfetus,  two 
notable  pyrates,  with  thirty  galiots,  who,  landing  their  men, 
were  valiantly  encountered  by  Sarmentus,  and  forced  again  to 
their  galiots.  Knoll e s’ s  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

GALL.  n.f.  [jeala,  Saxon;  galle,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  bile;  an  animal  juice  remarkable  for  its  fuppofed  bitter- 
nefs. 

Come  to  my  woman’s  breaft. 

And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murth’ring  minifters !  Shak. 

A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 

Is  fancy’s  fpring,  but  forrow’s  fall.  Shakefpeare. 

It  drew  from  my  hea,rt  all  love, 

And  added  to  the  gall.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

This  pofition  informs  us  of  a  vulgar  errour,  terming  the 
gall  bitter,  as  their  proverb  more  peremptorily  implies.  It’s  as 
bitter  as  gall ;  whereas  there’s  nothing  guftable  fweeter ;  and 
what  is  moft  untftuous  muft  needs  partake  of  a  fweet  favour. 

Harvey  on  Confumptions . 
Gall  is  the  greateft  refolvent  of  curdled  milk :  Boerhaave 
has  given  at  a  time  one  drop  of  the  gall  of  an  eel  with 
fuccefs.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet . 

2.  The  part  which  contains  the  bile. 

The  married  couple,  as  a  teftimony  of  future  concord,  did 
caft  the  gall  of  the  Sacrifice  behind  the  altar.  Brown's  Vu.  Err. 

3.  Any  thing  extremely  bitter. 

Thither  write,  my  queen, 

And  with  mine  eyes  I’ll  drink  the  words  you  fend, 

Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.  Shak.j'peare's  Cymbcline. 

.  Poifon  be  their  drink  ! 

Gall ,  worfe  than  gall,  the  daintieft  meat  they  tafte!  Shakef 
She  ftill  infults,  and  you  muft  ftill  adore  ; 

Grant  that  the  honey’s  much,  the  gall  is  more.  Dryd.  juv «. 

4.  Rancour ;  malignity. 

They  did  great  hurt  unto  his  title,  and  have  left  a  perpetual 
gall  in  the  mind  of  the  people.  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  A  flight  hurt  by  fretting  oft  thefkin.  [From  the  verb.] 

This  is  the  fataleft  wound  of  the  tongue,  carries  leaft  fmart, 
but  infinitely  more  of  danger;  and  is  as  much  fuperior  to  the 
former,  as  a  gangrene  is  to  a  gall  or  fcratch  :  this  may  be  fore 
and  vexing,  but  that  ftupifying  and  deadening. 

Government  of  the  Tongue,  f.  8. 

6  Anger;  birternefs  of  mind. 

Suppofe  your  hero  were  a  lover, 

Thcugh  he  before  had  gall  and  rage  ; 

He  grows  difpirited  and  low, 

He  hates  the  fight,  and  fhuns  the  blow.  Prior. 

7.  [From 
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7.  [From  gal! a.] 

Galls  or  galnuts  arc  a  kind  of  preternatural  and  accidental  tu¬ 
mours,  produced  on  various  trees;  but  thofe  of  the  oak  only  are 
ufed  in  medicine.  We  have  two  kinds,  theOriental  and  theEu- 
ropean  galls :  the  Oriental  are  brought  from  Aleppo,  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  large  nutmeg,  with  tubercles  on  their  l'urface,  of 
a  very  firm  and  folid  texture,  and  a  difagreeable,  acerb,  and 
aftringent  tafte.  The  European  galls  are  of  the  fame  fize, 
with  perfe&ly  fmooth  furfaces :  they  are  light,  often  fpongy, 
and  cavernous  within,  and  always  of  a  lax  texture.  They  have 
a  lefs  auftere  tafte,  and  are  of  much  lefs  value  than  the  firft 
fort,  both  in  manufactures  and  medicine.  The  general  hil- 
tory  of  galls  is  this  :  an  infedt  of  the  fly  kind,  for  the  fafety 
of  her  young,  wounds  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  in  the 
hole  depofites  her  egg:  the  lacerated  veflels  of  the  tree  dif- 
charging  their  contents,  form  a  tumour  or  woody  cafe  about 
the  hole,  where  the  egg  is  thus  defended  from  all  injuries. 
This  tumour  alfo  ferves  for  the  food  of  the  tender  maggot, 
produced  from  the  egg  of  the  fly,  which,  as  loon  as  it  is  per- 
fedf,  and  in  its  winged  ftate,  gnaws  its  way  out,  as  appears 
From  the  hole  found  in  the  gall ;  and  where  no  hole  is  feen  on 
its  furface,  the  maggot,  or  its  remains,  are  fure  to  be  found 
within,  on  breaking  it.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  oak 
does  not  produce  galls  in  cold  countries  :  but  this  obfervation 
fhould  be  confined  to  the  medicinal  galls ;  for  all  thofe  excref- 
cencies  which  we  find  on  this  tree  in  our  own  woods,  and 
call  oak-apples,  oak-grapes,  and  oak-cones,  are  true  and  ge¬ 
nuine  galls,  though  lefs  firm  in  their  texture.  The  true  rea- 
fon  of  the  hard  ones  not  being  produced  with  us,  feems  to  be 
that  we  want  the  peculiar  fpecies  of  infedt  to  which  they  owe 
’their  origin,  which  is  a  fly  of  the  ichneumon  kind,  only  found 
in  hot  countries.  The  fpecies  of  fly  that  occafions,  by  its 
punClures,  the  foft  galls  of  France  and  Italy,  is  different  both 
from  the  Syrian  one  and  from  ours,  though  ftill  of  the  ich¬ 
neumon  kind ;  and  we  find  the  feveral  kinds,  which  occafion 
the  different  galls  in  our  own  kingdom,  produce  different 
kinds,  and  thofe  of  different  degrees  of  hardnefs,  on  the  fame 
tree.  Galls  are  ufed  in  making  ink,  and  in  dying  and  dreff- 
ing  leather,  and  many  other  manufactures.  In  medicine  they 
are  very  aftringent,  and  good  under  proper  management.  Hill. 

Befides  the  acorns,  the  oak  beareth  galls ,  oak-apples,  and 
oak-nuts.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory,  N°.  635. 

Malpighi,  in  his  treatife  of  galls,  under  which  name  he 
comprehends  all  preternatural  and  morbofe  excrefcences,  de- 
monftrates  that  all  fuch  excrefcences,  where  any  infeCts  are 
found,  are  excited  by  fome  venenofe  liquor,  which,  together 
with  their  eggs,  fuch  infeCts  fhed.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  Aleppo  galls ,  wherewith  we  make  ink,  are  no  other 
than  cafes  of  infeCts,  which  are  bred  in  them.  Derham. 

To  Gall.  v.  a.  [galer,  French.] 

I.  To  hurt  by  fretting  the  lkin. 

I’ll  touch  my  point 

With  this  contagion,  that,  if  I  gall  him  flightly. 

It  may  be  death.  Shake] pear e' s  Hamlet. 

His  yoke  is  eafy,  when  by  us  embrac’d  ; 

But  loads  and  galls,  if  on  our  necks  ’tis  caft.  Denham. 
A  carrier,  when  he  would  think  of  a  remedy  for  his  galled 
horfe,  begins  with  calling  his  eye  upon  all  things.  Locke. 

On  the  monarch’s  fpeech  Achilles  broke. 

And  furious  thus,  and  interrupting  fpoke. 

Tyrant,  I  well  deferv’d  thy  galling  chain.  Pope's  Iliad. 

2.  To  impair  ;  to  wear  away. 

He  doth  objeCt,  I  am  too  great  of  birth  ; 

And  that  my  ftate  being  gall'd  with  my  expence, 

I  feek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth.  Shakefpeare. 

If  it  fhould  fall  down  in  a  continual  ftream  like  a  river,  it 
would  gall  the  ground,  wafh  away  plants  by  the  roots,  and 
overthrow  houfes.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

3.  To  teaze  ;  to  fret ;  to  vex. 

In  honour  of  that  aCtion,  and  to  gall  their  minds  who  did 
not  fo  much  commend  it,  he  wrote  his  book.  Hooker,  b.  ii. 

What  they  feem  contented  with,  even  for  that  very  caufe 
we  rejeCF ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  it  pleafeth  us  the  better, 
if  we  efpy  that  it  galleth  them.  Hooker $  b.  iv.  f.  9. 

When  I  fhew  juftice, 

I  pity  thofe  I  do  not  know  ; 

Which  a  difinifs'd  offence  would  after  gall.  Shakefpeare. 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago. 

That  I  extend  my  manners  :  ’tis  my  breeding. 

That  gives  me  this  bold  fhew  -of  courtefy.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

All  ftudies  here  I  folemnly  defy, 

Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke.  Shak  H.  IV. 
No  man  commits  any  fin  but  his  confcience  fmites  him, 
and  his  guilty  mind  is  frequently  gal  ed  with  the  remembrance 
of  it.  Tillotfon's  Sermons. 

5.  To  harrafs  ;  to  mifehief. 

The  Helots  had  gotten  new  heart,  and  with  divers  forts  of 
fhot  from  corners  of  ftreets  and  houfe-windows  galled 
them.  Sidney. 

Light  demilances  from  afar  they  throw, 

Failen’d  with  leathern  thongs,  to  gall  the  foe.  Dr  yd.  Mr:. 


In  our  wars  againft  the  French  of  old,  we  ufed  to  gall  then! 
with  oui  long  bows,  at  a  greater  diftance  than  they  could  (hoot 
their  arrows.  AcUlifon  on  the  State  of  the  War. 

T  o  Gal  l.  v.  it.  To  fret. 

I  have  feen  you  glecking  2nd  galling  at  this  gentleman  twice 
^  or  thrice.  Shakejpeare' s  Hen>y  V. 

GA'LLANT.  ad].  [ galant ,  French,  from  gala ,  fine  drefs, 
Spanifh.] 

1.  Gay;  well  drefled ;  fhowy  ;  fplenchd ;  magnificent. 

A  place  of  brbad  rivers,  wherein  fhall  go  no  gallv  with 
oars,  neither  fhall  gallant  fhips  pafs  thereby.  If.  xxxiii.  21. 

T  he  gay,  the  wife,  the  gallant ,  and  the  grave, 

Subdu’d  alike,  all  but  one  pailion  have.  Waller. 

2.  Brave;  high  fpirited  ;  daring;  magnanimous. 

Scorn,  that  any  fhould  kill  his  uncle,  made  him  feek  his 
revenge  in  manner  gallant  enough.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

But,  fare  thee  well,  thou  art  a  gallant  youth.  Shakefpeare. 

A  gallant  man,  whofe  thoughts  fly  at  the  higheft  game,  re¬ 
quires  no  further  infight  into  them  than  to  fatisfy  himfelf  by 
what  way  they  may  be  performed.  Digby  on  the  Soul,  Dedicat , 

3.  Fine;  noble;  fpccious. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  Ample  faith  ; 

But  hollow  men,  like  horfes  hot  at  hand, 

Make  gallant  fhew  and  promife  of  their  mettle.  Shakefp. 

He  difeourfed,  how  gallant  and  how  brave  a  thing  it  would 
be  for  his  highnefs  to  make  a  journey  into  Spain,  and  to  fetch 
home  his  miftrefs.  Clarendon. 

4.  Inclined  to  courtfhip. 

When  firft  the  foul  of  love  is  fent  abroad. 

The  gay  troops  begin 

In  gallant  thought  to  plume  their  painted  wings.  Thomfon. 

Ga'llant.  n.  f.  [from  the  adjeClive.J 

1.  A  gay,  fprightly,  airy,  fplendid  man. 

The  new  proclamation. 

• - What  is’t  for  ? 


2. 


—  1  he  reformation  of  our  travell’d  gallants. 

That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  taylors.  Shakefp. 
The  gallants  and  lufty  youths  of  Naples  came  and  offered 
themfelves  unto  Vaftius.  Knolles' s  Hiflory  of  the  Murks. 

The  gallants,  to  prote.fi  the  lady’s  right. 

Their  fauchions  brandifh’d  at  the  grifly  fpright.  Dryden. 

Gallants,  look  to’t,  you  fay  there  are  no  fprights  ; 

But  I’ll  come  dance  about  your  beds  at  nights.  Dryden. 
A  whoremafter,  who  carefles  women  to  debauch  them. 

One,  worn  to  pieces  with  age,  fhews  himfelf  a  young 
gallant.  Shakefpeare' s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

The  next  carried  a  handfome  young  fellow  upon  her  back : 
fhe  had  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and  brought  away  her 
gallant.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

A  wooer ;  one  who  courts  a  woman  for  marriage.  In  the 
two  latter  fenfes  it  has  commonly  the  accent  on  the  laft  fyl- 
lable. 


Ga'llantly.  adv.  [from  gallant.] 

1.  Gayly;  fplendidly. 

2.  Bravely  ;  nobly  ;  generoufly. 

You  have  not  dealt  fo  gallantly  with  us  as  we  did  with  you 
in  a  parallel  cafe :  laft  year  a  paper  was  brought  here  from 
England,  which  we  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.  Swift. 

Ga'llantry.  n.  f.  £  galant erie,  French.] 

1.  Spiendour  of  appearance;  fhow ;  magnificence;  glittering 
grandeur;  oftentatious  finery. 

Make  the  fea  fhine  with  gallantry,  and  all 

The  Englifh  youth  flock  to  their  admiral.  Waller. 

2.  Bravery;  noblenefs ;  generofity. 

The  eminence  of  your  condition,  and  the  gallantry  of  your 
principles,  will  invite  gentlemen  to  the  ufeful  and  enobling 
ftudy  of  nature.  Glanv.  Scepf.  Preface. 

3.  A  number  of  gallants. 

He&or,  Deiphobus,  and  all  the  gallantry  of  Troy,  I  would 
have  arm’d  to-day.  Shakejpeare' s  Troilus  and  Crefjida. 

4.  Courtfhip  ;  refined  addrefs  to  women. 

The  martial  Moors,  in  gallantry  refin’d, 

Invent  new  arts  to  make  their  charmers  kind.  Granville. 

5.  Vicious  love;  lewdnefs ;  debauchery. 

It  looks  like  a  fort  of  compounding  between  virtue  and 
vice,  as  if  a  woman  were  allowed  to  be  vicious,  provided  fhe 
be  not  a  profligate ;  as  if  there  were  a  certain  point  where 
gallantry  ends,  and  infamy  begins.  Swift. 

Ga'lleass.  n.  f  [  galeas,  French.]  A  large  galley;  a  veil'd 
of  war  driven  with  oars. 

My  father  hath  no  lefs 

Than  three  great  argofies,  befides  two  galleaffes. 

And  twelve  tight  gallies.  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

The  number  of  veflels  were  011c  hundred  and  thirty, 
whereof  galleaffes  and  galleons  feventy-two,  goodly  fhips,  like 
floating  towers.  Bacon  s  War  with  Spain. 

Galle'on.  n.f  [galion,  French.]  A  large  (hip  with  four  or 
fometimes  five  decks,  now  in  ufe  only  among  the  Spaniards. 

I  allured  them  that  I  w’ould  flay  for  them  at  Trinidado,  and 
that  no  force  fliould  drive  me  thence,  except  I  were  funk  or 
fet  on  fire  by  the  Spanifti  galleons.  Raleigh's  Apoloiy. 

The 
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The  number  of  veflels  were  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
whereof  galleaffcs  and  galleons  feventv-two,  goodlv  lhins  like 
floating  towers  or  caftles.  '  BaconJ  War  with  Spain. 

Ga'llery.  n.f.  [  galerte ,  French,  derived  by  Du  Cange  from 
galeria ,  low  Latin,  a  fine  room  ] 

I*  ^  k'nd  of  walk  along  the  floor  of  a  houfe,  into  which  the 
doors  of  the  apartments  open  ;  in  general,  any  building  of 
which  the  length  much  exceeds  the  breadth. 

In  moll  part  there  had  been  framed  by  art  fuch  pleafant 
arbors,  that,  one  anfwering  another,  they  became  a  gallery 
aloft  Irom  tree  to  tree,  almoft  round  about,  which  be¬ 
low  gave  a  perfedl  fhadow.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

High  lifted  up  were  many  lofty  towers, 

And  goodly  galleries  fair  overlaid.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

Your  gallery 

Have  we  pafs  d  through,  not  without  much  content.  Shake f. 
The  row  of  return  on  the  banquet  fide,  let  it  be  all  (lately 
gaueries ,  in  which  galleries  let  there  be  three  cupola’s.  Bacon. 

A  private  gallery  ’twixt  th’  apartments  led, 

Not  to  the  foe  yet  known.  Denhhm. 

Nor  is  the  fhape  of  our  cathedral  proper  for  our  preaching 
auditories,  but  rather  the  figure  of  an  amphitheatre,  with 
galleries  gradually  overlooking  each  other  ;  for  into  this  condi¬ 
tion  the  parifh-churches  of  London  are  driving  apace,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  ma try  galleries  every  day  built  in  them.  Graunt. 

There  are  covered  galleries  that  lead  from  the  palace  to  five 
different  churches.  'Addifon  on  Italy. 

2.  The  feats  in  the  playhoufe  above  the  yit,  in  which  the  meaner 
people  fit. 

While  all  its  throats  the  gallery  extends. 

And  all  the  thunder  of  the  pit  afeends.  Pope’s  Ep.  of  Horace. 
GaYle tyle.  n  f.  1  fuppofe  this  word  has  the  fame  import 
with  gallipot. 

Make  a  compound  body  of  glafs  and  galletyle ;  that  F,  to 
have  the  colour  milky  like  a  chalcedon,  being  a  fluff  between 
a  porcellane  and  a  glafs.  Bacons  Phyf  Bern. 

GA'LLEY.  n.  f.  [galea,  Italian;  galere,  French;  derived,  as 
fome  think,  from  galea ,  a  helmet  pictured  anciently  on  the 
prow  ;  as  others  from  j/aAsamf,  the  fwordfifh  ;  as  others 
from  galleon,  expreffmg  in  Syriac  men  expofed  to  the  lea. 
Front  galley  come  gal’.eafs,  galleon ,  galliot. ] 

1.  A  veffel  driven  with  oars,  much  in  ufe  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  found  unable  to  endure  the  agitation  of  the  main  ocean. 

Great  Neptune  grieved  underneath  the  load 
Of  (hips,  hulks,  gallies,  barks  and  brigandines.  Fail  fax. 

In  the  ages  following,  navigation  did  every  where  greatly 
decay,  and  efpecially  far  voyages;  the  rather  by  the  ufe  of 
gallies,  and  fuch  veflels  as  could  hardly  brook  the  ocean. 

Bacon’s  New  Atlantis. 
Jafon  ranged  the  coafls  of  Afia  the  Lefs  in  an  open  boar,  or 
kind  of  galley.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

On  oozy  ground  his  gallics  moor; 

Their  heads  are  turn’d  to  fea,  their  flerns  to  fhorc.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  proverbially  confidered  as  a  place  of  toilfome  mifery,  be- 
caufe  criminals  are  condemned  to  row  in  them. 

The  mod  voluptuous  perfon,  were  he  tied  to  follow  his 
hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his  courtfhips  every  day, 
would  find  it  the  greatefl  torment  that  could  befal  him :  he 
would  fly  to  the  mines  and  the  gallies  for  his  recreation,  and 
to  the  fpade  and  the  mattock  for  adiverfion  from  the  mifery  of 
a  continual  uninterrupted  pleafure.  South’s  Sermons. 

GaYley-slave.  n.f.  [  galley  and  flay e.]  A  man  condemned 
for  fome  crime  to  row  in  the  gallies. 

As  if  one  chain  were  not  fufficient  to  load  poor  man,  but 
he  muft  be  clogged  with  innumerable  chains  :  this  is  juft  fuch 
another  freedom  as  the  Turkifh  galley  faves  do  enjoy.  Bramh. 
Hardened  galley-faves  defpife  manumiffion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  furges  gently  dafh  againft  the  fhorc, 

Flocks  quit  the  plains,  and  galley-faves  their  oar.  Garth. 
GaYliard.  n.f.  [ gaillard ,  French;  imagined  to  be  derived 
from  the  Gaulifh  ard,  genius,  and  gay.] 

1.  A  gay,  brifk,  lively  man ;  a  fine  fellow. 

Seldcn  is  a  galliard  by  himfelf.  Cleaveland. 

2.  An  adlive,  nimble,  fpritely  dance.  It  is  in  both  fenfes  now 
obfolete. 

I  did  think  by  the  excellent  conftitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was 
form’d  under  the  ftar  of  a  galliard.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 
There’s  nought  in  France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won  : 

You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
If  there  be  any  that  would  take  up  all  the  time,  let  him 
find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  bring  others  on;  as  mufi- 
cians  ufe  to  do  with  thofe  that  dance  too  long  galliards.  Bacon. 

The  tripla’s  and  changing  of  times  have  an  agreement  with 
the  changes  of  motion ;  as  when  galliard  time  and  msafure 
time  are  Tn  the  medley  of  one  dance.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 
G A’LLIARDISE.  n.f.  [  French.  ]  Merriment;  exuberant 
gaiety. 

At  my  nativity  my  afeendant  was  the  watry  fign  of  Scor- 
•pius  :  I  was  born  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  think 
I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me :  I  am  no  way  fa- 
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cetious,  nor  difpofed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardife  of  com¬ 
pany.  Brown  s  Rel.  Med. 

Ga'llicism.  n.f.  [ gallic ifrne,  French,  from  gallicus,  Latin.] 

A  mode  of  fpeech  peculiar  to  the  French  language :  fuch  as, 
he  figured  in  controvery;  he  bed  this  conduct;  he  heUl  the 
fame  language  that  another  had  held  before  :  with  many  other 
expreflions  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Bolinbroke. 

Jn  Fnglifh  I  would  have  GaUicifms  avoided,  that  we  may 
keep  to  our  own  language,  and  not  follow  the  French  mode 
in  our  fpeech.  _  Felton  on  the  Claffickss 

Ga'llig  askins.  n.f.  [  Caliga  Gallo-  Vaficonum.  Skinner.] 
Large  open  hofe. 

My  galligafikins,  that  have  long  withftood 
The  Winter’s  fury,  and  encroaching  frofts, 

By  time  fubdu’d,  what  will  not  time  fubdue, 

An  horrid  chafm  difclofe.  Phillips. 

GAL  LI M ATI  A.  n.f.  [galimathias,  French.]  Nonfenfe;  talk 
without  meaning. 

G allim au'fr y.  n.f.  [ galimafree ,  French.] 

1.  A  hoch-poch,  or  hafh  of  ieveral  forts  of  broken  meat;  a 

med  1  ey .  Hanmer. 

They  have  made  of  our  Fnglifh  tongue  a  gallimaufry,  or 
hodge-podge  of  all  other  fpeeches.  Spcnjir. 

2.  Any  inconfiftent  or  ridiculous  medley. 

They  have  a  dance,  which  the  wenches  fay  is  a  gallimaufry 
of  gambols,  becaule  they  are  not  in’t.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  lule. 

The  painter  who,  under  pretence  of  di vetting  the  eyes, 
would  fill  his  picture  with  fuch  varieties  as  alter  the  truth  of 
hiftory,  would  make  a  ridiculous  piece  of  painting,  and  a 
mere  gallimaufry  of  his  work.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy . 

3.  It  is  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  ludicroufly  of  a  woman. 

Sir  John  afFetfts  thy  wife. 

— Why,  fir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

—  He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor; 

He  loves  thy  gallimaufry ,  friend.  Shakefpeare. 

GaYliot.  n.f  [galiotte,  French.]  A  ftnall  fvvift  galley. 

Barbarofia  departing  out  of  Hellefpontus  with  eighty  gallies, 
and  certain  galliots,  fliaped  his  courfe  towards  Italy.  Knciles. 
GaYlipot.  n.f.  [gleye,  Dutch,  fhining  earth.  Skinner.  The 
true  derivation  is  from  gala,  Spanifh,  finery.  Gala,  or  gally- 
pot,  is  a  fine  painted  pot.]  A  pot  painted  and  glazed,  com¬ 
monly  ufed  for  medicines. 

Plato  faid  his  mafter  Socrates  was  like  the  apothecary’s  gal¬ 
lipots,  that  had  on  the  outfides- apes,  owls,  and  fatyrs;  but 
within,  precious  drugs.  Bacon,  Apopbth.  227. 

Here  phials  in  nice  difeipline  are  fet; 

There  gallipots  are  rang’d  in  alphabet  Garth’s  Difpenfatory. 
Alexandrinus  thought  it  unfafe  to  truft  the  real  Secret  of  his 
phial  and  gallipot  to  any  man.  Spectator,  N Q .  426. 

Thou  that  do’ft  jdEfcuLpius  deride, 

And  o’er  his  galipots  in  triumph  ride.  Fenton. 

GaYlon.  n.f.  [ gelo,  low  Latin.]  A  liquid  meafure  of  four 
quarts. 

Beat  them  into  powder,  and  boil  them  in  a  gallon  of  wine, 
in  a  veflel  clofe  flopped.  Wifanan’s  Surgery. 

Gallo'on.  n.f.  [galcn,  French.]  A  kind  of  clofe  lace,  made 
of  gold  or  filver,  or  of  fiik  alone. 

To  GA'LLOP.  v.n.  [ga^Obei-,  French.  Derived  by  all  the 
etymologifts,  after  Budmus,  from  xaA’ara'ffiv ;  but  perhaps  it 
comes  from  gaut,  all,  and  loopen,  to  run,  Dutch ;  that  is,  to 
go  on  full  fpeed.] 

1.  To  move  forward  by  leap?,  fo  that  all  the  feet  are  off  the 
ground  at  once. 

I  did  hear 

The  galloping  of  horfe  :  who  was’t  came  by  ?  Shak.  Macb. 
Plis  fteeds  will  be  reftrain’d, 

But  gallop  lively  down  the  weftern  hill.  Donne. 

In  fuch  a  fhape  grim  Saturn  did  reftrain 
His  heav’nly  limbs,  and  flow’d  with  fuch  a  mane, 

When  half  furpriz’d,  and  fearing  to  be  feen. 

The  leacher  gaAp'd  from  his  jealous  queen.  Dryden’ s  Virgil. 

2.  To  ride  at  the  pace  which  is  performed  by  leaps. 

Seeing  fuch  ftreams  of  blood  as  threatned  a  drowning  life, 
we  galloped  toward  them  to  part  them.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

I  hey  ’gan  efpy 

An  armed  knight  towards  them  gallop  fall, 

I  hat  feem’d  from  fome  feared  foe  to  fly.  Fairy  Qteen ,  h.  i. 
He  who  Fair  and  foftly  goes  fteadily  forward,  in  a  courfe 
that  points  right,  will  fooner  be  at  his  journey’s  end  than  he 
that  runs  after  every  one  he  meets,  though  he  gallop  all  day 
full  fpeed.  Locke. 

3.  To  move  very  fall. 

The  golden  fun  falutes  the  morn, 

And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 

Gallops  the  zodiack  in  his  glift’ring  coach.  Shak.  Tit.  Amir. 

Whom  doth  time  gallop  withal? 

• — With  a  thief  to  the  gallows.  Shakefp.  As  vou  like  it. 
He  that  rides  poft  through  a  country  may,  from  the  tran- 
fient  view,  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie:  fuch  fuperficial 
ideas  he  may  collect  in  galloping  over  it.  Locke . 

Ga'llop.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  motion  of  a  horfe  when 
B  hc 
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be  runs  at  full  fpeed ;  in  which,  making  a  kind  of  a  leap  for¬ 
wards,  he  lifts  both  his  forelegs  very  near  at  the  fame  time ; 
and  while  thefc  are  in  the  air,  and  juft  upon  the  point  of 
touching  the  ground,  he  lifts  both  his  hindlegs  almoft  at 

once-  Farrier's  Did. 

Ga'lloper.  n.f.  [from  gallop.] 

1.  A  horfe  that  gallops. 

Mules  bred  in  cold  countries  are  much  better  to  ride  than 
horfes  for  their  walk  and  trot ;  but  they  are  commonly  rough 
gallopers ,  though  fome  of  them  are  very  fleet.  Mortim.  Husb . 

2.  A  man  that  rides  faft,  or  makes  great  hafte. 

Ga'lloway.  n.f.  A  horfe  not  more  than  fourteen  hands 

high,  much  ufed  in  the  North ;  probably  as  coming  originally 
from  Galloway,  a  (hire  in  Scotland. 

To  Ga'llow.  v.  a.  [ajjelpan,  to  fright,  Saxon.]  To  terrify; 
to  fright. 

The  wrathful  Ikies 

Callow  the  very  wand’rers  of  the  dark, 

(  And  make  them  keep  their  caves.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 
Ga'llowglasses.  n.f. 

1.  It  is  worn  then  likewife  of  footmen  under  their  fhirts  of  mail, 
the  which  footmen  call  gallowglajfes :  the  which  name  doth 
difeover  them  alfo  to  be  ancient  Englifh ;  for  gallogla  fignifies 
an  Englifh  fervitor  or  yeoman.  And  he  being  fo  armed  in  a 
long  fhirt  of  mail,  down  to  the  calf  of  his  leg,  with  a  long 
broad  ax  in  his  hand,  was  then  pedes  gravis  armatures ;  and 
was  inftead  of  the  footman  that  now  weareth  a  corflet,  before 
the  corflet  was  ufed,  or  almoft  invented.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

2.  [Hanmer,  otherwise  than  Spenfer.]  Soldiers  among  the  wild 
Irifh,  who  ferve  on  horfeback. 

A  puiflant  and  mighty  pow’r 
Of  galhwglaffes  and  ftout  kernes. 

Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array.  Shakef.  Henry  VI. 
Ga'llow.  \n.  f  [It  is  ufed  by  fome  in  the  fingular;  but  by 
Ga'llows.  S  more  only  in  the  plural,  or  fometimes  has  another 
plural  gallowfes.  Galga ,  Gothick;  gealja,  Saxon;  galgey 

Dutch;  which  fome  derive  from  gabalus^furca,  Latin  ;  others 
from  nDJ  high  ;  others  from  gallu,  Welfh,  power:  but  it  is 
probably  derived  like  gallow ,  to  fright,  from  agaelpan,  the 
gallows  being  the  great  objedt  of  legal  terrour] 

1 .  A  beam  laid  over  two  pofts,  on  which  malefadfors  are  hanged. 

This  monfter  fat  like  a  hangman  upon  a  pair  of  gallows : 
in  his  right  hand  he  was  painted  holding  a  crown  of  laurel,  in 
his  left  hand  apurfe  of  money.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one  mind  good ;  O, 

<■  there  were  defolation  of  gaolers  and  gallowfes.  Sbakefp.  Cyrnbel. 

I  prophefied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 

This  fellow  could  not  drown.  Shakefpeare' s  Temp  eft. 

A  little  before  dinner  he  took  the  major  afide,  and  whif- 
pered  him  in  the  ear,  that  execution  muft  that  day  be  done  in 
the  town,  and  therefore  required  him  that  a  pair  of  gallows 
fhould  be  eredted.  Hayward. 

A  production  that  naturally  groweth  under  gallowfes ,  and 
places  Of  execution.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Ei  rours,  b.  ii. 

A  poor  fellow,  going  to  the  gallows ,  may  be  allowed  to  feel 
the  fmart  of  wafps  while  he  is  upon  Tyburn  road.  Swift. 

2.  A  wretch  that  deferves  the  gallows. 

Cupid  hath  been  five  thoufand  years  a  boy. 

— Ay,  and  a  fhrewd  unhappy  gallows  too.  Shakefpeare. 
Ga'llowsfree.  adj.  [  gallows  and  free.  ]  Exempt  by  deftiny 
from  being  hanged. 

Let  him  be  gallow  free  by  my  confent. 

And  nothing  fuffer,  lincc  he  nothing  meant.  Dryden. 

Ga;llowtree.  n.f  [ gallows  and  tree. ]  The  tree  of  ter¬ 
rour  ;  the  tree  of  execution. 

He  hung  their  conquer’d  arms,  for  more  defame. 

On  gallowtrees ,  in  honour  of  his  deareft  dame.  Fat.  ftfueen. 

AScot,  when  from  the  gallcwtree  got  loofe. 

Drops  into  Styx,  and  turns  a  foland  goofe.  C leaveland. 
Gamba'de.  \n-f  [ gamba ,  Italian,  a  leg.]  Spatterdafhes ; 
Gamba'do.  5  boots  worn  upon  the  legs  above  the  fhoe. 

The  pettifogger  ambles  to  her  in  h\s  gambadoes  once  a  week. 

Dennis's  Letters. 

Ga'Meler.  n.f.  [A  cant  word,  I  fuppofe,  lor  game  or  gamefer.] 

A  knave  whofe  practice  it  is  to  invite  the  unwary  to  game 
and  cheat  them. 

Ga'mboge.  n.f. 

Gamboge  is  a  concreted  vegetable  juice,  partly  of  a  gummy, 
partly  of  a  refinous  nature.  It  is  heavy,  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  fcarce  any  fmell.  It  is  brought  from  America, 
and  from  many  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  particularly  from 
Cambaja,  or  Cambogia,  whence  it  has  its  name.  Gamboge 
was  not  known  in  Europe  ’till  1603,  and  foon  after  got  into 
ufe  as  a  purgative  medicine  ;  but  the  roughnefs  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  rendering  it  lefs  efteemed  as  fuch,  it  got  into  ufe  in  paint¬ 
ing,  where  it  yet  retains  its  credit.  Hill. 

To  GA'MBOL.  v.  n.  [  g  a  mb  i  Her,  French.] 

I.  To  dance;  tofkip;  to  frifk ;  to  jump  for  joy ;  to  play  merry 
frolicks. 

Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 

Gambol' d  before  them.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  iv. 
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The  king  of  elfs;  and  little  fairy  queen^ 

Gambol’ d  on  heaths,  and  danc’d  on  ev’ry  green.  Dryden. 

The  monfters  of  the  flood 
Gambol  around  him  in  the  wat’ry  way, 

And  heavy  whales  in  aukward  mfcafures  play.  Pope. 

2.  To  leap ;  to  ftart. 

’Tis  not  madnefs 

That  I  have  utter’d ;  bring  me  to  the  teft, 

And  I  the  matter  will  record,  which  madnefs 
Would  gambol  from.  Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet, 

Ga'meol.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Afkip;  a  hop;  a  leap  for  joy. 

A  gentleman  had  got  a  favourite  fpaniel,  that  would  be  ftill 
toying  and  leaping  upon  him,  and  playing  a  thoufand  pretty 
gambols.  L’  Eftrange’ s  Fables. 

Bacchus  through  the  conquer’d  Indies  rode. 

And  beafts  in  gambols  frifk’d  before  their  honeft  god.  Dryden , 

2.  A  frolick  ;  a  wild  prank. 

For  who  did  ever  play  his  gambo’s. 

With  fuch  infufferable  rambles?  Hudibras ,  p.  iii  cant.  2. 
Ga'mbrel.  n.f.  [from  gambat  gambarella.  Italian. 1  The  leg 
of  a  horfe. 

What  can  be  more  admirable  than  for  the  principles  of  the 
fibres  of  a  tendon  to  be  fo  mixed  as  to  make  it  a  loft  body, 
and  yet  to  have  the  ftrength  of  iron  ?  as  appears  by  the  weight 
which  the  tendon,  lying  on  a  horfe’s  gambrel ,  doth  then  com¬ 
mand,  when  he  rears  up  with  a  man  upon  his  back.  Grew. 
GAME.  n.f.  [gaman,  ajeft,  Iflandick.J 

1.  Sport  of  any  kind. 

We  have  had  paftimes  here,  and  pleafing  game.  Shakefp. 

2.  Jeft,  oppofed  to  earneft  or  ferioufnefs. 

Then  on  her  head  they  fet  a  garland  green, 

And  crowned  her  ’twixt  earneft  and  ’twixt  game.  Fai. 

3.  Infolent  merriment;  fportive  infult. 

Do  they  not  feek  occafion  of  new  quarrels, 

On  my  refufal,  to  diftrefs  me  more ; 

Or  make  a  game  of  my  calamities.  Milton’s  Jgoniftes.. 

4.  A  Angle  match  at  play. 

5.  Advantage  in  play. 

Mutual  vouchers  for  our  fame  we  ftand. 

And  play  the  game  into  each  other’s  hand.  Dryden. 

6.  Scheme  purfued ;  meafures  planned. 

This  feems  to  be  the  prefent  game  of  that  crown,  and  that 
they  will  begin  no  other  ’till  they  fee  an  end  of  this.  Temple . 

7.  Field  fports :  as,  the  chafe,  falconry. 

If  about  this  hour  he  make  his  way. 

Under  the  colour  of  his  ufual  game. 

He  fhall  here  find  his  friends  with  horfe  and  men, 

To  fet  him  free  from  his  captivity.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VI. 

What  arms  to  ufe,  or  nets  to  frame  y 

Wild  beafts  to  combat,  or  to  tame,  C 

With  all  the  myft’ries  of  that  game.  Waller.  3 

Some  fportfmen,  that  were  abroad  upon  game,  fpied  a  com¬ 
pany  of  buftards  and  cranes.  L' Eftrange. 

8.  Animals  purfued  in  the  field ;  animals  appropriated  to  legal 
fportfmen. 

Hunting,  and  men,  not  beafts,  fhall  be  his  game , 

With  war,  and  hoftile  fnare,  fuch  as  refufe 
Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous.  Milton’s  Parad.  Loft. 
There  is  fuch  a  variety  of  game  fpringing  up  before  me, 
that  I  am  diftradled  in  my  choice,  and  know  not  which  to 
follow.  Dryden’ s  Fables ,  Preface. 

A  bloodhound  will  follow  the  trad  of  the  perfon  be  pur- 
fues,  and  all  hounds  the  particular  game  they  have  in  chace. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Go,  with  thy  Cynthia  hurl  the  pointed  fpear 
At  the  rough  bear,  or  chace  the  flying  deer ; 

I  and  my  Chloe  take  a  nobler  aim. 

At  human  hearts  we  fling,  nor  ever  mifs  the  game.  Prior. 

Proud  Nimrod  firft  the  bloody  chace  began, 

A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man : 

Our  haughty  Norman  boafts  that  barb’rous  name, 

And  makes  his  trembling  flaves  the  royal  game.  Po‘e. 

9.  Solemn  contefts  exhibited  as  fpe&acles  to  the  people. 

The  games  are  done,  and  Ctefar  is  returning.  Shakefpeare. 
Milo,  when  ent’ring  the  Olympick  game , 

With  a  huge  ox  upon  his  fhoulders  came.  Denham. 

To  Game.  v.n.  [gaman,  Saxon  ] 

1 .  To  play  at  any  lport. 

2.  To  play  wantonly  and  extravagantly  for  money. 

Gaming  leaves  no  fatisfadtion  behind  it :  it  no  way  profits 
either  body  or  mind.  Lode. 

Ga  mecock.  n.  f.  [game  and  cock.]  Cocks  bred  to  fight. 

.  ^  hey  managed  the  difpute  as  fiercely  as  two  gamecocks  in  the 

f.  P1*’  Locke. 

Game-egg.  n.f.  [game  and  egg.]  Eggs  from  which  fighting 
cocks  are  bred.  * 

T  hus  boys  hatch  game-eggs  under  birds  of  prey, 

To  make  the  fowl  more  furious  for  the  fray.  "  Garth. 
Ga'mekeeper.  n.f.  [garnet  keep.]  A  perfon  who  looks 


after  game,  and  fees  it  is  not  deftroved. 
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Ga'mesomf.  adj.  [from game.]  Frolickfome;  gay;  fportive; 
playful ;  fpottful. 

Geron,  though  old,  yet  game/ sme,  kept  one  end  with 
Cofma.  .  ,  Sidney . 

I  am  not  gamefome ;  I  do  lack  fome  part 
Of  that  quick  fpirit  that  is  in  Antony.  Shake/.  Jul.  Ca/ar. 
The  gamefome  wind  among  her  trefles  play, 

.  An,d  curleth  up  thofe  growing  riches  (hort.  Fairfax,  b.  iv. 
Belial,  in  like  gamefome  mood.  Milton's  ParadiJ'c  Loji. 
This gamefome  humour  of  children  (hould  rather  be  encou¬ 
raged,  to  keep  up  their  fpirits  and  improve  their  ftrength  and 
health,  than  curbed  or  rertrained.  Locke 

Ga'm  esomeness.  n.  f.  [from  gamefome.]  Sportivenefs ;  mer¬ 
riment. 

Ga'mesomely.  adv.  [from  gamefome.']  Merrily. 

Ga'mester.  n.f.  [from  game.] 

1.  One  who  is  vitioufly  addi&ed  to  play. 

Keep  a  game/1  er  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  ftudent  from  his 
book,  and  it  is  wonderful.  Shak.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor . 

A  gamejlcr ,  the  greater  mafler  he  is  in  his  art,  the  worfe 
man  he  is.  Bacon. 

Gamefters  for  whole  patrimonies  play  ; 

The  fteward  brings  the  deeds,  which  muft  convey 
The  whole  eftate.  Dryden's  "Juvenal,  Sat.  T. 

Could  we  look  into  the  mind  of  a  common  gamefer,  we 
(hould  fee  it  full  of  nothing  but  trumps  and  mattadores :  her 
(lumbers  are  haunted  with  kings,  queens  and  knaves.  Addfon. 
All  the  fuperfluous  whims  relate. 

That  fill  a  female  game  ft  er  s  pate; 

What  agony  of  foul  (he  feels 

To  fee  a  knave’s  inverted  heels.  Swift . 

2.  One  who  is  engaged  at  play. 

When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  kingdoms. 

The  gentler  gamejler  is  the  fooneft  winner.  Shake/  Hen.  V. 
A  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  fee  no  more 
than  one;  or  that  a  gamejler  feeth  always  more  than  a  looker- 
on  :  but,  when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counfel  is  that 
which  fetteth  bufinefs  (trait.  Bacon ,  EJjay  2 b. 

3.  A  merry  frolickfome  perfon. 

You’re  a  merry  gamejler , 

My  lord  Sands.  Shakefp.  Henry  Mill. 

4.  A  proftitute. 

She’s  impudent,  my  lord. 

And  was  a  common  gamejler  to  the  camp.  Shake/peare. 
Ga'mmer.  n.J  [Of  uncertain  etymology ;  perhaps  from  grand 
mere ,  and  therefore  ufed  commonly  to  old  women. J  The 
compellation  of  a  woman  correfponding  to  gaffer. 

Ga'm mon.  n.f.  [ gambone ,  Italian.] 

j.  The  buttock  of  an  hog  falted  and  dried;  the  lower  end  of 
the  flitch. 

Afk  for  what  price  thy  venal  tongue  was  fold : 

A  rufty  gammon  of  fome  fev’n  years  old.  Dryden's  Juv.  Sat. 

Gammons ,  that  give  a  reliflh  to  the  tafte. 

And  potted  fowl,  and  fifh,  come  in  fo  faff. 

That  ere  the  firft  is  out,  the  fecond  (links.  Dryden's  Perf. 
2.  A  kind  of  play  with  dice. 

The  quick  dice. 

In  thunder  leaping  from  the  box,  awake 
The  founding  gammon.  Thom/on  s  Autumn. 

Ga'mut.  n  J.  [ gam  a ,  Italian.]  The  fcale  of  mufical  notes. 
Madam  before  you  touch  the  inftrument. 

To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 

I  muft  begin  with  rudiments  of  art, 

To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  fort.  Shakefpeare. 

When  by  th e  gamut  fome  muficians  make 
A  perfect  fong,  others  will  undertake, 

By  the  fame  gamut  chang’d,  to  equal  it : 

Things  (imply  good  can  never  be  unfit.  Donne. 

Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fill’d  the  ftage. 

That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage ; 

In  fongs  and  airs  exprefs  their  martial  fire, 

Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  feuge  expire.  Addfon. 

■’Gan,  for  began,  from  ’ gin  for  begin. 

The  noble  knight  ’ gan  feel 

His  vital  force  to  faint.  Spcnfer. 

To  Ganch.  v.  a.  [ ganciare ,  from  gancic,  a  hook,  Italian; 
ganche ,  French.]  To  drop  from  a  high  place  upon  hooks 
by  way  of  punilhment :  a  practice  in  Turkey,  to  which  Stnith 
alludes  in  his  Pocockius. 

Cohors  catenis  qua  pia  ftridulis 
Gemunt  onufti,  vel  fude  trans  finum 
Lu&antur  a£a,  pendulive 

Sanguineis  ludfantur  in  unaes.  Mufce  Angl. 

Ga'nder.  n.f  [ganspa,  Saxon.]  The  male  of  the  goofe. 

As  deep  drinkcth  the  goofe  as  the  gander.  Camden's  Pern. 
One  gander  will  ferve  five  geefe.  Mortimer's  Hufbandry. 
To  GANG.  v.n.  [gangcn,  Dutch ;  gangan,  Saxon  ;  gang,  Scot- 
tifh.l  To  vo  ;  to  walk:  an  old  word  not  now  uled,  except 
ludicroufly. 

But  let  them  gang  alone. 

As  they  have  brewed,  fo  let  them  bear  blame.  Spenfer. 


Your  flaunting  beaus  gang  with  their  breads  open.  Arbuthn. 

Gang.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  number  herding  together;  a 
troop ;  a  company ;  a  tribe ;  a  herd.  It  is  feldom  ufed  but  in 
contempt  or  abhorrence. 

Oh,  you  panderly  rafeals  !  there’s  a  knot,  a  gang,  a  pack, 
a  confpiracy  againft  me.  Shake/  Merry  WivtS  of  Windfor. 

As  a  gang  of  thieves  were  robbing  a  houfe,  a  maftiff  fell 
a  barking.  L' Ejlrange ,  Fable  21. 

Admitted  in  among  the  gang , 

He  a£(s  and  talks  as  they  befriend  him.  Prior. 

GA'NGHON.  [French  ]  A  kind  of  flower.  Ainfwcrth. 

Ga'nglion.  n.f.  [ yotSyxiov.]  A  tumour  in  the  tendinous 
and  nervous  parts,  proceeding  from  a  fall  or  ftroke.  It  relilts, 
if  ftirred ;  if  preffed  upon  the  fide,  is  not  diverted,  nor  can 
be  turned  round.  Harris. 

Bonefetters  ufually  reprefent  every  bone  diflocated,  though 
poflibly  it  be  but  a  ganglion,  or  other  crude  tumour  or  preter¬ 
natural  protuberance  of  fome  part  of  a  joint.  JVifeman. 

GA'NGRENE.  n.f.  [ gangrene ,  Fr.  gangreena,  Lat.]  A  mor¬ 
tification  ;  a  floppage  of  circulation  followed  by  putrefaction. 
This  experiment  may  be  transferred  unto  the  cure  of  gan¬ 
grenes,  either  coming  of  themfelves,  or  induced  by  too  much 
applying  of  opiates.  Bacon  s  ISatural  HiJlory. 

She  faves  the  lover,  as  we  gangrenes  flay, 

By  cutting  hope,  like  a  lopt  limb,  away.  JVal'er. 

A  difcolouring  in  the  part  was  fuppofed  an  approach  of  a 
gangrene.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

If  the  fubflance  of  the  foul  is  feftered  with  thefe  pallions, 
the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever  cured :  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  will  rage  to  all  eternity.  Addfon' s  Spectator. 

To  Ga'ngrene.  v.  a.  [gangrener ,  French,  from  the  noun  ] 
To  corrupt  to  mortification. 

In  cold  countries,  when  men’s  nofes  and  ears  are  mortified, 
and,  as  it  were,  gangrened  with  cold,  if  they  come  to  a  fire 
they  rot  off  prefently ;  for  that  the  few  fpirits,  that  remain  in 
thofe  parts,  are  fuddenly  drawn  forth,  and  fo  putrefaclion  is 
made  complete.  Bacon  s  hlatural  Hijlory. 

Gangren'd  members  muft  be  lop’d  away, 

Before  the  nobler  parts  are  tainted  to  decay.  Dryden . 

To  Ga'ngrene.  v.n.  To  become  mortified. 

My  griefs  not  only  pain  me 
As  a  ling’ring  difeafe  ; 

But  finding  no  redrefs,  ferment  and  rage, 

Nor  lefs  than  wounds  immedicable 
Rankle  and  feller  gangrene 

To  black  mortification.  Milton  s  Agonijles. 

As  phlegmons  are  fubjeeft  to  mortification,  fo  alfo  in  fat 
bodies  they  are  apt  to  gangrene  after  opening,  if  that  fat  be 
not  fpeedily  digefted  out.  It  ifeman' s  Surgery. 

Ga'ngrenous.  adj.  [from  gangrene.]  Mortified;  producing 
or  betokening  mortification. 

The  blood,  turning  acrimonious,  corrodes  the  veflels,  pro¬ 
ducing  haemorrhages,  puftules  red,  lead- coloured,  black  and 
gangrenous.  Arbuthnot  on  A.iments. 

Ga'ngway.  n.f.  In  a  (hip,  the  feveral  ways  or  paflages  from 
one  part  of  it  to  the  other.  Dit 7. 

Ga'ngweek.  n.f.  [gang  and  week.]  Rogation  week,  when 
procefiions  are  made  to  luftrate  the  bounds  of  parifhes.  Ditl. 

Ga'ntelope.  7  n.f.  [ gantlet  is  only  corrupted  from  gante/ope, 

Ga'ntlet.  5  gant ,  all,  and  loopen ,  to  run,  Dutch  ]  A  mi¬ 
litary  punilhment,  in  which  the  criminal  running  between  the 
ranks  receives  a  la(h  from  each  man 

But  would’ft  thou,  friend,  who  haft  two  legs  alone, 
Would’ft  thou  to  run  the  ganlet  thefe  expofe. 

To  a  whole  company  of  hob-nail’d  (hoes?  Dryden's  Juv. 
Young  gentlemen  are  driven  with  a  whip,  to  run  th e  gantlet 
through  the  feveral  c’afies.  Locke. 

Ga'nza.  n.f.  [ganfa,  Spanifh,  a  goofe.]  A  kind  of  wild 
goofe,  by  a  flock  of  which  a  virtuofo  was  fabled  to  be  carried 
to  the  lunar  world. 

They  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancies. 

And  favour  ftrongly  of  the  ganza' s.  Hudibras,  p  ii. 

GAOL,  n.f  [geol,  Welfh ;  geole,  French.]  Aprifon;  a  place 
of  confinement.  It  is  always  pronounced  and  too  often  writ¬ 
ten  jail,  and  fometimes  goal. 

Then  am  I  the  prifoner,  and  his  bed  my  gaol.  Sh.  K.  Lear. 

Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  muft  my  houfe 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol?  Shakefpeare’ s  Timon. 

If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break  open  the  gaols , 
and  let  out  the  prifoners.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

Ga'oldeliver Y:  n.f  [gaol  and  deliver.]  The  judicial 
procefs,  which  by  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  perfons  con¬ 
fined  evacuates  the  prifon. 

Then  doth  th’  afpiring  foul  the  body  leave. 

Which  we  call  death ;  but  were  it  known  to  all. 

What  life  our  fouls  do  by  this  death  receive. 

Men  would  it  birth  or  gaoldelivery  call.  Davies. 

Thefe  make  a  general  g.aldelivery  of  fouls,  not  for  punifti- 
ment.  _  South. 

Ga'oler.  n.f.  [from  gaol.]  Keeper  of  aprifon;  he  to  whofe 
care  the  prifoners  are  committed. 
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This  is  a  gentle  provoft;  feldom,  when 
The  Heeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men.  Sh.  Meaf.for  Meaf. 

I  know  not  how  or  why  my  furly  goaler , 

Hard  as  his  irons,  and  infolent  as  pow'r 
When  put  in  vulgar  hands,  Cleanthes, 

Put  off  the  brute.  Dry  den's  Cleemenes. 

Fiom  the  polite  part  of  mankind  fhe  had  been  banifhed  and 
immured,  ’till  the  death  of  her  gaoler  Idler,  N®.  53. 

Gap.  n.f  [from  gape.] 

1.  An  opening  in  a  broken  fence. 

Behold  the  defpair, 

By  cuftom  and  covetous  pates. 

By  gaps  and  opening  of  gates.  Tuffer's  Hujbandry . 

With  terrours  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  cryftal  wall  of  heav’n  ;  which,  opening  wide. 

Roll  d  inward,  and  a  fpaciousjpyp  difclos’d 
Into  the  wafteful  deep.  Milt  n's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vi. 

Bufhes  are  moll  lading  of  any  for  dead  hedges,  or  to  mend 

icPs‘  Mortimer  s  Hujbandry. 

I  fought  for  a  man,  fays  God,  that  fhouid  make  up  the 
hedge,  and  Hand  in  the  gap  before  me,  for  the  land  that  I 
fhouid  not  deftroy  it.  Rogers,  Sermon  1 8. 

2.  A  breach. 

The  lofs  of  that  ffrong  city  concerned  the  Chriftian  com¬ 
monweal  :  manifold  and  lamentable  miferies  afterwards  en- 
fued  by  the  opening  of  that  gap ,  not  unto  the  kingdom  of 
Hungaty  only*  but  to  all  that  tide  of  Chriftendom.  Knolles. 

3.  Any  paffage. 

He’s  made  mafter 

O’  th’  rolls  and  the  king’s  fecretary :  further 

Stands  in  th  &  gap,  and  treads  for  more  preferment.  Shakefp. 

So  ftands  the  I  hracian  herdfman  with  his  fpear 
I  ull  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear. 

And  hears  him  ruffling  in  the  wood.  Dryden. 

4.  An  avenue;  an  open. way. 

The  former  kings  of  England  paffed  into  them  a  great  part 
of  their  prerogatives  ;  which  though  then  it  was  well  intended, 
and  peihaps  well  deferved,  yet  now  fuch  a  gap  of  mifehief  lies 
open  thereby,  that  I  could  wifh  it  were  well  ftopt.  Spenfer. 

5.  A  hole  ;  a  deficiency. 

.  T  you  violently  proceed  againff  him,  miffaking  his  purpofe, 
it  would  make  a  great  gap  in  your  honour.  Shak.  King  Lear. 
ksor  is  it  any  botch  or  gap  at  all  in  the  works  of  nature. 

.  .  Adore' s  Antidote  againjl  Atheifrn. 

6.  Any  interffice  ;  a  vacuity. 

Each  one  demand,  and  anfwer  to  his  part 
Perform  d  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  ffnee  firft 
We  were  diffeverd.  Shak efp ear e s  Winter's  'Tale. 

T.  hat  I  might  deep  out  this  great  gap  of  time  my  An¬ 
tony  is  away.  Shakefpeare' s  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

To  make  ’twixt  tvords  and  lines  huge  gaps, 

Wide  as  meridians  in  maps.  Hudibras,  p.  ii.  cant.  3. 

One  can  revive  a  languishing  converfation  by  a  fudden  fur- 
priling  fentence  ;  another  is  more  dexterous  in  feconding  ;  a 
third  can  fill  the  gap  with  laughing.  Swift' s  Genteel Convefat. 

/ .  An  opening  of  the  mouth  in  fpeech  during  the  pronunciation 
of  two  fucceflive  vowels.  * 

I  he  hiatus,  or  gap  between  two  words,  is  caufed  by  two 
vowels  opening  on  each  other.  p0pe. 

8.  To  flop  a  Gap,  is  to  efcape  by  fome  mean  fhift:  alluding^to 
hedges  mended  with  dead  bullies,  ’till  thequickfets  will  grow. 
His  policy  confifts  in  fetting  traps, 
in  finding  ways  and  means,  and  Jlopping  gaps.  Swift. 

Gap-toothed.  adj.  [ gap  and  tooth.]  Having  interffices  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook,  are  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  lady  priorefs  and  the  broad- 
...  gap-toothed  wife  of  Bath.  Dryden' s  Fables,  Preface. 

I  o^GAPE  v.  n.  [gCapan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide;  to  yawn. 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pio- j 
Some,  that  are  mad,  if  they  behold  a  cat.  °  Shakefpeare. 
Gaping  or  yawning,  and  ftretching,  do  pafs  from  man  to 
man  ;  for  that  that  caufeth  gaping  aqd  ftretcljing  is  when  the 
fpirits  are  a  little  heavy  by  any  vapour.  Arbuthnot 

She  ftretches,  gapes,  unglues  her  eyes. 

And  a  fits  if  it  be  time  to  rife.  Swift. 

2.  To  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as  a  young  bird. 

As  callow  birds, 

Vvhofe  mother’s  kill’d  in  feeking  of  the  prey. 

Cry  in  their  neff,  and  think  her  long  away  ; 

And  at  each  leaf  that  ftirs,  each  blaft  of  wind, 

Gape  for  the  food  which  they  muff  never  find.  Dryden . 

As  in  a  drought  the  thirfty  creatures  cry. 

And  gape  upon  the  gather’d  clouds  for  rain, 

Then  firft  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  fky* 

And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feather’d  train.  Dryden. 

3.  I  o  defire  earneftlyj  to  crave.  With  for. 

I  o  her  grim  death  appears  in  all  her  fhapes  j 
1  he  hungry  grave  for  her  due  tribute  gapes.  Denham. 

1  o  thy  fortune  be  not  thou  a  Have; 

I  or  what  haft  thou  to  fear  beyond  the  grave  ? 
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And  thou,  who  gap' Jl  for  my  eftate,  draw  near; 

For  I  would  whifper  fomewhat  in  thy  ear.  Dryden' s  Pcrf. 

4;  With  after.  J’ 

What  fhall  we  fay  of  thofe  who  fpend  their  days  in  gaping 
after  court-favour  and  preferments  ?  L'Epran ^ 

5.  With  at.  jo’ 

Many  ha ve gaped  at  the  church  revenues ;  but,  before  they 
could  fwallow  them,  have  had  their  mouths  flopped  in  the 
church-yard.  South's  Sermons. 

6.  10  open  in  fiffures  or  holes. 

If  it  affume  my  noble  father’s  perfon; 

I’ll  fpcak  to  it,  though  hell  itfelf  fhouid  gape 

And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

May  that  ground  gape,  and  fwallow  me  alive. 

Where  I  fhall  kneel  to  him  that  Hew  my  father.  Sh.  H.VJ. 
Fhe  great  horfe-muffel,  with  the  fine  fliell,  doth  gape  and 
^e  oyfters  do.  Bacon's  Natural  FUJI  off. 

1  he  reception  of  one  is  as  different  from  the  admfffion  of 
the  other,  as  when  the  earth  falls  open  under  the  incifionsof 
the  plough,  and  when  it  gapes  and  greedily  opens  itfelf  to  drink 
in  the  dew  of  heaven,  or  the  refrefhments  of  a  fhower.  South. 

I  he  mouth  of  a  little  artery  and  nerve  gapes  into  the  cavity 
of  thefe  vehicles.  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Prim. 

7.  To  open  with  a  breach. 

I  he  planks,  their  pitchy  coverings  wafh’d  away, 

Now  yield,  and  now  a  yawning  breach  difplay  : 

The  roaring  waters,  with  a  hoffile  tide, 

Rufh  through  the  ruins  of  her  gaping  fide.  Dryden. 

That  all  thefe  actions  can  be  performed  by  aliment,  as  well 
as  medicines,  is  plain  ;  by  oblerving  the  effedts  of  different 
fubftances  upon  the  fluids  and  folids,  when  the  veflels  are  open 
and  gape  by  a  wound.  Arbuthnot. 

8.  To  open  ;  to  have  an  hiatus. 

T  here  is  not,  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  one  vowel 
gaping  on  another  for  want  of  a  ciefura  in  this  whole  poem. 

Dryden' s  A.n.  Dedication. 

9.  To  make  a  noife  with  open  throat. 

And,  if  my  mufe  can  through  paft  ages  fee, 

That  noify,  naufeous,  gaping  fool  is  he.  Rofcommon: 

10.  I  o  ftare  with  hope  or  expectation. 

Others  will  gape  t’  anticipate 
T  he  cabinet  defigns  of  fate  ; 

Apply  to  wizards,  to  forefee 

What  fhall,  and  what  fhall  never  be.  Hudibras,  p.  ii. 

1 1.  To  ftare  with  wonder. 

Parts  of  different  fpecies  jumbled  together,  according  to  the 
mad  imagination  of  the  dawber ;  and  the  end  of  all  this  to 
caufe  laughter :  a  very  monfter  in  a  Bartholomew  fair,  for  the 
mob  to  gape  at.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy. 

Vv  here  elevated  o’er  the  gaping  croud, 

Clafp’d  in  the  board  the  perjur’d  head  is  bow’d, 

Betimes  retreat.  Gay's  T  ivies. 

12.  To  ftar«e  irreverently. 

^  1  hey  have  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouth.  J.bxv i.  ic. 
GaTer.  n.f  [from gape.] 

1.  One  who  opens  his  mouth. 

2.  One  who  ftares  foolifttly. 

3.  One  who  longs  or  craves. 

J  he  golden  fhower  of  the  diftolved  abbey-lands  rained  well 
near  into  every  gaper's  mouth.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cor  modi. 
Gar,  in  Saxon,  fignifies  a  weapon  :  fo  Eadgar  is  a  happy 
weapon;  Ethelgar,  a  noble  weapon.  Gibf on's  Camden. 

To  Gar.  v.  a.  [ giera ,  Iflandick.j  To  caufe;  to  make.  It 
is  itill  in  ufe  in  Scotland. 

I  ell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  ^on  thee  greet  ? 

TV  hat !  hath  fome  wolf  thy  tender  lambs  ytorn? 

Or  is  thy  bagpipe  broke,  that  founds  fo  fweet? 

Or  art  thou  of  thy  loved  lofs  forlorne.  Spenfer’ s  Pajlcrals. 
Garb,  n.f  [  gar  be,  French.] 

1.  Drefs;  cloaths;  habit. 

1  bus  Belial,  with  words  cloath’d  in  reafon’s  garb, 
Counfei’d  ignoble  eafe,  and  peaceful  floth. 

.  .  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

hie  puts  himfelf  into  the  garb  and  habit  of  a  profeffor  of 
phylick,  and  fets  up.  L'  Eft  range.  Fable  27. 

2.  Fafhion  of  drefs. 

Horace’s  wit,  and  Virgil’s  ftate, 

He  did  not  fteal,  but  emulate  ; 

And  when  he  would  like  them  appear. 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  cloaths,  did  wear.  Denham. 

3.  Exteriour  appearance. 

This  is  fome  fellow, 

Who,  having  been  prais’d  for  bluntnefs,  doth  affect  . 

A  faucy  roughnefs,  and  conftrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature.  Shakefpeare' s  Kin *  Lear. 

Va'kbace.  n.f.  [  garbear,  Spanifti.  This  etymology  [5  verv 
doubtful.]  J 

1.  The  bowels;  the  offal;  that  part  of  the  inwrards  which  is 
feparated  and  thrown  away. 

T  he  cloyed  will, 

I  hat  fatiate,  vet  unfatisfy’d  defire,  that  tub 

Both 
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Both  fill’d  and  running,  ravening  fird  the  lamb, 

Longs  after  for  tlw  garbage  Shakefpeare's  Cymheli-e. 

Lull,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link’d, 

Will  fate  it  (elf  in  a  celeflial  bed, 

And  prey  on  garbage  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

A  dam  more  feni'elefs  than  the  rog’ry 
Of  old  Arufpicy  and  aug’ry, 

That  out  of  garbages  of  cattle 

Prefag’d  th’  events  of  truce  or  battle.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

Who,  without  averfion,  ever  look’d 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook’d  ?  R of, option. 

When  you  receive  condign  punifhment,  you  run  to  your 
confefibr,  that  parcel  of  guts  and  garbage.  Dryd.  Span.  Fryar. 
GaRbf.l.  n.  f  A  plank  next  the  keel  of  a  fhip.  Bailey. 

Ga'RBIDCE.  n  f.  Corrupted  for  garbage. 

All  (havings  of  horns,  hoofs  of  cattle,  blood,  and  garbidge 
is  good  manure  for  land.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Ga'rbish.  n.J'.  Corrupted  from  garbage. 

In  Newtou,  dland  they  improve  their  ground  with  the  « ar - 
bi/h  of  fifh.  Mo  timer's  Husbandry. 

To  GA  RBLE,  v.  a.  [garbellare,  Italian.]  To  lift;  topait; 
to  feparate  the  good  from  the  bad 

But  you  who  fathers  and  traditions  take, 

And  garble  fome,  and  fome  you  quite  forfake.  Dryden. 
Had  our  author  let  down  this  command  without  garblin p, 
as  God  gave  it,  and  joined  mother  to  father,  it  had  made 
dire£lly  againft  him.  Locke. 

The  underftanding  works  to  collate,  combine,  and  garble 
the  images  and  ideas,  the  imagination  and  memory  prefent  to 
it.  Cbeyne's  Phil.  Princ. 

Garbler.  n.  f.  [from  garbled]  He  who  feparates  one  part 
from  another. 

A  farther  fecret  in  this  claufe  may  bed  be  difcovered  by  the 
projectors,  or  at  lead  the  garblers  of  it.  Swift's  Examiner. 
Ga'rboil.  n.  f.  [garbouille,  French ;  ga<  buglio,  Italian.]  Dif- 
order  ;  tumult ;  uproar.  Hanmer. 

Look  here,  and  at  thy  fovereign  leifure  read 
What  garboils  die  awak’d.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Gard.  n  f  [  garde,  French  ]  Warddiip;  care;  cudody. 
GARDEN,  n.f.  \gardd,  Weldi ;  jardin ,  French;  giardino , 
Italian.] 

1.  A  piece  of  ground  inclofed,  and  cultivated  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  care,  planted  with  herbs  or  fruits  for  food,  or  laid  out 
for  pleafure. 

Thy  promifes  are  like  Adonis’  gardens , 

Which  one  day  bloom’d  and  fruitful  were  the  next.  Shake/. 

My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  lad  in  Holbourn, 

I  faw  good  drawberries  in  your  garden  there.  Shake/.  R.  III. 
In  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens ,  there  ought  to  be  gardens 
for  all  the  months  in  the  year.  Bacon’s  E/ays. 

In  every  garden  (hould  be  provided  flowers,  fruit,  (hade  and 
water.  Temple. 

2.  A  place  particularly  fruitful  or  delightful. 

I  am  arriv’d  from  fruitful  Lombardy, 

The  pleafant  garden  of  great  Italy.  Shak.  Tam.  of  the  Shrew. 

3.  Garden  is  often  ufed  in  cornpodtion  for  horten/is ,  or  be¬ 
longing  to  a  garden. 

Garden-mould,  n.f  Mould  fit  for  a  garden. 

They  delight  mod  in  rich  black  gar  den- mould. ,  that  is  deep 
and  light,  and  mixed  rather  with  fand  than  clay.  Mortimer. 
Garden-tillage,  n.f  Tillage  ufed  in  cultivating  gar¬ 
dens. 

Peas  and  beans  are  what  belong  to  garden  ti'lage  as  well  as 
that  of  the  field.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Garden-ware,  n  /.  The  produce  of  gardens. 

A  clay  bottom  is  a  much  more  pernicious  foil  for  trees  and 
garden-ware  than  gravel.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Ga'rden.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cultivate  a  garden  ; 
to  lay  out  gardens 

At  fird,  in  Rome’s  poor  age. 

When  both  her  kings  and  confuls  held  the  plough, 

Or  garden'd  well.  Ben.  John/on's  Catiline. 

When  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to 
ouild  dately,  fooner  than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if  gardening 
were  the  greater  perfection  Bacon ,  EJ/ay  47. 

Ga'rden er.  n  /.  [from  garden.\  He  that  attends  or  culti¬ 
vates  gardens. 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are 
gardeners ;  fo  that,  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  fow  lettuce, 
the  power  lies  in  our  will.  Shake/pear e' s  Othelio. 

Gardeners  tread  down  any  loofe  ground,  after  they  have 
fown  onions  or  turnips.  Bacon's  Natural  HJlory. 

The  gardener  may  lop  religion  as  he  pleafe.  Flowel. 

The  life  and  felicity  of  an  excellent  ga>  dener  is  preferable 
to  all  other  diverfions.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

Then  let  the  learned  gard'ner  mark  with  care 
The  kinds  of  docks,  and  what  thofe  kinds  will  bear.  Dryd. 
Ga'rdening.  n.f.  [from  garden.]  i  he  aCt  of  cultivating  or 
planning  gardens. 

My  compofitions  in  gardening  are  after  the  Pindarick  man¬ 
ner,  and  run  into  the  beautiful  wildnefs  of  nature,  without 
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affecting  the  nicer  elegancies  of  art.  Spectator,  N°.  47  ?, 
Gake.  n.f  C’oarfe  wool  growing  on  the  legs  of  fheep.  /)/<*?. 
Ga'rgarism.  n.J.  [  yx^'yxcicry.o;  ;  gargarifme,  French.  ]  A 
liquid  form  of  medicine  to  wa(h  the  mouth  with.  Sjhtincy. 

Apophlegmatifins  and  gdrgari/ms  draw  the  rheum  down  by 
the  palate.  Bacon  s  Natural  Elijlory. 

Fo  GargaRi'ze.  v.  a.  [  yoLfsyx/i^w  ;  gargarijer ,  French.] 
To  wadi  the  mouth  with  medicated  liquors. 

Vinegar,  put  to  the  nodrils,  or  gargarized,  doth  eafe  the 
hiccough  ;  for  that  it  is  adringent,  and  inhibited  the  motion 
of  the  fpirit.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiflory. 

This  being  relaxed,  may  make  a  (haking  of  the  larynx  ; 
as  when  we  gargarize.  Holder  s  Elements  of  Speech. 

Ga'rget.  n.J.  A  didemper  in  cattle. 

The  garget  appears  in  the  head,  maw,  or  in  the  hinder 
parts  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  GA'RGLE.  v.  a.  [ gargoull/er,  French;  gargogliare,  leal. 
gurgel ,  German,  the  throat.] 

1.  To  wafh  the  throat  with  fome  liquor  not  differed  imme¬ 
diately  to  defeend. 

Gorge  twice  or  thrice  with  darp  oxycrate.  Harvey. 

The  cxcifmn  made,  the  bleeding  will  foon  be  dopt  by  gar¬ 
gling  with  oxycrate.  JViJ'eman's  Si.rgery. 

They  comb,  and  then  they  order  ev’ry  hair  ; 

Next  gargle  well  their  throats.  Dryden' s  Per f.  Sat. 

2.  To  warble;  to  play  in  the  throat.  An  improper  ufe. 

1  hole  which  only  warble  long. 

And  gargle  in  their  throats  a  fong.  Waller. 

So  charm’d  you  were,  you  ceas’d  a  while  todoat 
On  nonfenfe  gargl'd  in  an  eunuch’s  throat.  Fenton . 

Ga'rgle.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  liquor  with  which  the 
throat  is  waded. 

H  is  throat  was  waded  with  one  of  the  gargles  fet  down  in 
the  method  of  cure.  Wifemans  Surgery. 

Ga'rglion.  n.f  An  exfudation  of  nervous  juice  from  a 
bruife,  or  the  like,  which  indurates  into  a  hard  immoveable 
tumour.  Quincy. 

Ga'rgol.  n.f.  A  didemper  in  hogs. 

The  figns  of  the  gargol  in  hogs  are,  hanging  down  of  the 
head,  moid  eyes,  daggering,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  Mortimer. 
Ga'rland.  n.  f.  [ garlande ,  guirland ,  French.]  A  wreath  of 
branches  or  flowers. 

Strephon,  with  leavy  twigs  of  laurel-tree, 

A  garland  made,  on  temples  for  to  wear ; 

For  he  then  chofen  was  the  dignity 
Of  village-lord  that  Whitfuntide  to  bear.  Sidney. 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind. 

And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate, 

Him  vile,  that  was  your  garland.  Shakefpeart . 

A  reeling  world  will  never  dand  upright, 

’T  ill  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 

—  How  !  wear  th m garland!  do’d  thou  mean  the  crown  ? 
—Ay,  my  good  loid.  Shakefpeare’s  Richard  III. 

1  hen  party-colour’d  flow’rs  of  white  and  red 
She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head.  Dryden s  Fables. 

Vanquifh  again  ;  though  (he  be  gone, 

Whofe  garland  crown’d  the  viSlor’s  hair. 

And  reign  ;  though  (he  has  left  the  throne. 

Who  made  thy  glory  worth  thy  care.  Prior . 

Her  gods  and  godlike  heroes  rife  to  view, 

And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew.  Pope. 

GA'RLICK.  n.f.  [sap,  Saxon,  a  lance,  and  leek,  the  leek  that 
(hoots  up  in  blades.  Skinner.] 

It  has  a  bulbous  root,  confiding  of  many  fmall  tubercles 
indude.1  in  its  coats  :  the  leaves  are  plain  :  the  flowers  confid 
of  fix  leaves,  formed  into  a  corymbus  on  the  top  of  the  dalk; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fubrotund  fruit,  divided  into  three  cells, 
which  contain  roundifh ‘feeds.  Milter. 

Gar  lick  is  of  an  extremely  drong,  and  to  mod  people  a  did 
agreeable  fmell,  and  of  an  acrid  and  pungent  tade.  It  is  an 
extremely  adive  and  penetrating  medicine,  as  may  be  proved 
by  applying  plaiders  of  gar.'ick  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  which 
will  in  a  very  little  time  give  a  drong  fmell  to  the  breath. 

1  flues  will  fmell  drongiy  of  garlick  three  or  four  hours  after  a 
perfon  has  eaten  it ;  and  given  to  fowls,  it  communicates  its 
tade  drongiy  to  their  flefh,  and  in  fome  degree  to  their  eggs. 
Bruifed,  and  laid  on  any  tender  part  of  the  (kin,  it  corrodes  if, 
and  raifes  bliders.  Some  are  very  fond  of  it  in  food;  and  a 
little  of  it  is  not  only  agreeable  this  way,  but  aflifls  digedion, 
and  drengthens  the  domach.  Hill. 

Garlick  has,  of  all  our  plants,  the  greated  drength,  ad'ords 
mod  nourifliment,  and  I'uppJies  mod  fpirits  to  thofe  who  eat 
little  flefh.  Temple. 

’  Fis  mortal  fin  an  onion  to  devour ; 

Each  clove  of  gar.ick  is  a  i'acred  pow’r : 

Religious  nations  fure,  and  bled  abodes. 

Where  ev’ry  orchard  is  o’er-run  with  gods.  Tate's  fuven. 
Ga'  klick  Pear-tree,  n  f 

It  hath  an  anomalous  flower,  confiding  of  four  petals  or 
leaves,  which  Hand  ereSt,  the  lower  part  being  occupied  by  a 
number  of  chives :  the  pointal,  which  is  fixed  on  a  long  foot- 
C  dalk. 
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4hlk,  rifes  from  the  centre  of  the  empalement,  and  afterward 
becomes  a  globular  flelhy  fruit ;  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
incliided  many  feeds,  which  are  fhaped  almoft  like  kidneys. 
This  tree  is  pretty  common  in  Jamaica,  and  feveral  other 
places  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  where  it  ufually  rifcs 
to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  fpreads  into  many 
branches.  When  the  (lowers  fall  off  the  pointal,  it  becomes 
a  round  fruit  about  the  fize  of  a  tennis-ball,  which,  when 
ripe,  has  a  rough  brown ifh  rind,  and  a  mealy  fweet  pulp, 
fomewhat  like  fome  of  the  European  pears ;  but  has  a  ftrong 
("Cent  of  garlick.  Miller. 

Garlick.  Wild.  n.f. 

The  characters  are:  it  agrees  in  every  refpedl  with  the  gar¬ 
lick  ;  but  hath,  for  th  e  moft  part,  a  fweet  feent ;  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  an  umbel.  Miller. 

Garlickea'ter.  n.f  [garlick  and  eat.]  A  mean  fellow. 

You’ve  made  good  work. 

You  and  your  apron  men,  that  flood  fo  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 

The  breath  of  garlick:  ate-s.  Shakefpeare  s  Coriclanus. 

GaRMent.  n.f.  [guamirnenty  old  French.]  Any  thing  by 
which  the  body  is  covered  ;  cloaths ;  drefs. 

Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  (hall  (hake  thy  bones 
Out  of  thy  garments.  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Haft  any  of  thy  late  mafler’s  garments  in  thy  pofleflion  ? 

Shakefpeare' s  Cythbelnc. 
Our  leaf,  once  fallen,  fpringeth  no  more ;  neither  doth  the 
fun  or  fummer  adorn  us  again  with  the  garments  of  new  leaves 
and  flowers.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  IV Or  Id. 

Three  worthy  perfons  from  his  fide  it  tore, 

And  dy’d  his  garment  with  their  fcatter’d  gore.  Waller. 
The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  difplay  half  the 
colours  that  appear  in  the  garments  of  a  Britifh  lady,  when 
(he  is  d refled.  Addifon  s  Spectator,  N°.  265. 

GA'RNER.  n  f.  [ grenicr ,  French.]  A  place  in  which  threfhed 
grain  is  ftored  up. 

Earth’s  increafe,  and  foyfon  plenty. 

Barns  and  garners  never  empty.  Shakefpeare' s  Temptjl. 

For  fundry  foes  the  rural  realm  furround  ; 

The  fieldmoufe  builds  her  garner  under  ground  : 

For  gather’d  grain  the  blind  laborious  mole. 

In  winding  mazes,  works  her  hidden  hole.  Dryd.  Fir.  Geo. 

ToGa'r  ner.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ftore  as  in  garners. 

There,  where  I  have  garner'd  up  my  heart, 

Where  either  I  muft  live,  or  bear  no  life.  Shakef.  Othello. 

Ga'rnet.  n.f.  [  garnato,  Italian  ;  granatus,  low  Latin,  from  its 
refemblance  in  colour  to  the  grain  of  the  pomegranate.] 

The  garnet  is  a  gem  of  a  middle  degree  of  hardnefs,  be- 
twfeen  the  faphire  and  the  common  cryftal.  It  is  found  of 
various  fizes.  Its  furfaces  are  not  fo  fmooth  or  polite  as  thofe 
of  a  ruby,  and  its  colour  is  ever  of  a  ftrong  red,  with  a  plain 
admixture  of  blueifti :  its  degree  of  colour  is  very  different, 
and  it  always  wants  much  of  the  brightnefs  of  the  ruby.  Hill. 

The  garnet  feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  carbuncle  of  the 
•ancients :  the  Bohemian  is  red,  with  a  flight  caft  of  a  flame- 
colour  ;  and  the  Syrian  is  red,  with  a  flight  caft  of  purple. 

Woodward's  Met.  FoJ/ils. 

To  GA'RNISH.  v.a.  [garnir,  French.] 

1.  To  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages. 

There  were  hills  which  garnifhed  their  proud  heights  with 
{lately  trees.  Sidney. 

All  within  with  flowers  was  garnijl-ed. 

That,  when  mild  Zephyrus  amongft  them  blew, 

Did  breathe  out  bounteous  fmells,  and  painted  colours  (hew. 

Fairy  j ^ueen,  b.  ii.  cant.  5. 

With  taper  light 

To  feek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heav’n  to  garni Jhy 
Is  wafteful  and  ridiculous  excefs.  I  hake/p.  King  John. 

Paradife  was  a  terrefliial  garden,  garnijled  with  fruits,  de¬ 
lighting  both  the  eye  and  tafte. 

Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 
All  the  ftreets  between  the  Bridge-foot  and  palace  of  Paul’s, 
Where  the  king  then  lay,  were  garnijhed  with  the  citizens, 
'{landing  in  their  liveries.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

a.  To  embellilh  adifh  with  fomething  laid  round  it. 

With  what  expence  and  art,  how  richly  dreft  ! 

Garnifh'd  with  ’fparagus,  himfelf  a  feaft  !  Dryd.  Juven.  Sat. 

No  man  lards  fait  pork  with  orange  peel, 

Or  garnijhes  his  lamb  with  fpitchcok’d  eel.  King's  Cookery. 

3.  To  fit  with  fetters. 

GaRnish.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Ornament  j  decoration  ;  embelliftiment. 

So  are  you,  fweet, 

■  Ev’n  in  the  lovel y  garnijh  of  a  boy.  Shak.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

Matter  and  figure  they  produce  ; 

"For  garnijh  this,  and  that  for  ufe; 

They  feek  to  feed  and  pleafe  their  guefts.  Prior. 

2.  Things  ftrewed  round  a  difh.  ♦ 

3*  [1°  gaols.]  Fetters. 

4.  Penfiuncula  carceraria  ;  an  acknowledgment  in  money  when 
firft  a  prifoner  goes  into  a  gaol,  AinJ'worth. 


Garnishment,  n.f.  [from  gar  nijh.]  Ornament  ;  embelKih- 
ment 

The  church  of  SanCla  Guiftiniana  in  Padoua  is  a  found  piece 
of  good  art,  where  the  materials  being  but  ordinary  ftone, 
without  any  garnijhment  of  fculpture,  do  ravifh  the  beholders. 

W Eton's  /Irchiteilut  e. 

GaRniture.  n.f.  [from garni fh.]  Furniture;  ornament. 
They  conclude,  if  they  fall  fhort  in  the  garniture  of  their 
knees,  that  they  arc  inferior  in  the  furniture  of  their  heads. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Plain  fenfe,  which  pleas’d  your  fires  an  age  ago, 

Is  loft,  without  the  garniture  of  fhow.  Granville. 

As  nature  has  poured  out  her  charms  upon  the  female  part 
of  our  fpecies,  fo  they  are  veryafliduous  in  bellowing  upon 
themfelves  the  fineft  garnitures  of  art.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

Ga'ROUS.  adj.  [  from  garum.  ]  Refembling  pickle  made  of 

fifli. 

In  a  civet-cat  a  different  and  offenfive  odour  proceeds,  part¬ 
ly  from  its  food,  that  being  efpecially  fifti ;  whereof  this 
humour  may  be  a  garous  excretion,  and  olidous  feparation. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Erroursy  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

GaRran.  n.f.  [Erfe.  It  imports  the  fame  as  gelding.  The 
word  is  ftill  retained  in  Scotland.]  A  fmall  horfe;  a  hobby. 
A  Highland  horfe  which  when  brought  into  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land  takes  the  name  of  galloway. 

When  he  comes  forth  he  will  make  their  cows  and  garrans 
to  walk,  if  he  doth  no  other  harm  to  their  perfons.  Spenfer. 

Every  man  would  be  forced  to  provide  Winter-fodder  for 
his  team,  whereas  common  garrans  fhift  upon  grafs  the  year 
round  ;  and  this  would  force  men  to  the  enclofingof  grounds, 
fo  that  the  race  of  garrans  would  decreafe.  Temple. 

GA'RRET.  n.f.  [garitey  the  tower  of  a  citadel,  French.] 

1 .  A  room  on  the  higheft  floor  of  the  houfe. 

The  mob,  commiflion’d  by  the  government, 

Are  feldom  to  an  empty  garret  fent.  Dryden's  Juven.  Sat. 
John  Bull  fkipped  from  room  to  room ;  ran  up  flairs  and 
down  flairs,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  garret.  Arbuthn.  J.  Bull. 

On  earth  the  god  of  wealth  was  made 
Sole  patron  of  the  building  trade; 

Leaving  the  arts  the  fpacious  air. 

With  licence  to  build  caftles  there : 

And  ’tis  conceiv’d  their  old  pretence. 

To  lodge  in  garrets ,  comes  from  thence.  Swift. 

2.  Rotten  wood. 

The  colour  of  the  fhining  part  of  rotten  wood,  by  day¬ 
light,  is  in  fome  pieces  white,  and  in  fome  pieces  inclining 
to  red,  which  they  call  the  white  and  red  garret.  Bacon . 

GarreteRr.  n.f  [from  garret.]  An  inhabitant  of  a 
garret. 

GA'RRISON.  n.f.  [ garnifon ,  French.] 

1.  Soldiers  placed  in  a  fortified  town  or  caftle  to  defend  it. 

How  oft  he  faid  to  me, 

Thou  art  no  foldier  fit  for  Cupid’s  garrifon.  Sidney y  b.\. 

2.  Fortified  place  ftored  with  foldiers. 

Whom  the  old  Roman  wall  fo  ill  confin’d. 

With  a  new  chain  of  garrifons  you  bind.  Waller. 

3.  The  ftate  of  being  placed  in  a  fortification  for  its  defence. 

Some  of  them  that  are  laid  in  garrijon  will  do  no  great  hurt 
to  the  enemies.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

To  Garrison,  v.  a.  [  from  the  verb.]  To  fecure  by  for- 
trelles. 

Others  thofe  forces  join, 

VV  hich  garrifon  the  conquefts  near  the  Rhine.  Dryd.  Juven. 

GARRU'LIl  Y.  n.  j.  [  garr ulitas,  Latin.] 

1 .  Loquacity  ;  incontinence  of  tongue ;  inability  to  keep  a 
fee  ret. 

Let  me  here 

Expiate,  if  poflible,  my  crime, 

Shameful  garrulity.  Milton's  Agonijles. 

2.  The  quality  of  talking  too  much  ;  talkativenefs. 

Some  vices  of  fpeech  muft  carefully  be  avoided  :  firft  of  all, 
loquacity  or  garrulity.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

GaRr  n  lous.  adj.  [  garr  ulus  y  Latin.]  Prattling;  talkative. 

Old  age  looks  out, 

And  garrulous  recounts  the  feats  of  youth.  Thomfon. 

GA'RTER.  n.J.  [gardusy  Welfh;  jartier ,  French,  from  gary 
Welfh,  the  binding  of  the  knee.] 

1.  A  firing  or  ribband  by  which  the  flocking  is  held  upon  the 
leg. 

Let  their  heads  be  fleekly  comb’d,  their  blue  coats  brufh’d, 
and  their  gar/e>  s  of  an  indifferent  knit.  Sh.  Tam.  of  the  Shrew. 

When  we  reft  in  our  cloaths  we  loofen  our  gat  ters,  and 
other  ligatures,  to  give  the  fpirits  free  paflage.  Ray. 

Handfome  natters  at  your  knees.  Swift. 

There  lay  thr eegartersy  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 

And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves.  Pope. 

2.  The  mark  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  the  higheft  order  of 
Englifh  knighthood. 

Now  by  my  george,  my  garter. 

— The  george,  profan’d,  hath  loft  his  holy  honour ; 

The  garter,  blemifti’d,  pawn’d  his  knightly  virtue.  Sb.  R.  III. 

You 


GAS 


You  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  Ton, 

To  fill  in  future  times  his  father’s  place, 

And  wear  tht  garter  of  his  mother’s  race.  Dryden. 

$.  The  principal  king  at  arms. 

To  Ga'rter.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bind  with  a  garter. 
He,  being  in  love,  could  not  fee  to  garter  his  hofe.  Sbakef 
A  perfon  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  below  the  gartering 
place.  IFifeman’s  Surgery. 

Gar-i  h.  n.J.  [as  if  girth ,  from^inA]  The  bulk  of  the  body 
meafured  by  the  girdle. 

Gas.  n.f.  [  A  word  invented  by  the  chymifts.  ]  It  is  ufed 
by  Van  Helmont,  and  feems  defigned  toVignify,  in  general,  a 
fpirit  not  capable  of  being  coagulated  :  but  he  ufes^it  loofelv 
in  many  fenfes,  and  very  unintelligibly  and  in  confidently.  Har. 

GASCON  A  DE.  n.J.  [French,  from  Gajccn,  a  nation  eminent 
for  boafting.]  A  boaft  ;  a  bravado. 

Was  it  a  gafconade  to  pleafe  me,  that  you  faid  your  fortune 
was  increafed  to  one  hundred  a  year  fince  I  left  you  ?  Swift. 

To  Gascon  a'de.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  boaft  ;  to  bra* ; 
to  blufter.  s 

To  GASH.  v.  a  [from  ha e her,  to  cut,  French.  Skinner.]  To 
cut  deep  fo  as  to  make  a  gaping  wound  ;  to  cut  with  a  blunt 
inftrument  fo  as  to  make  the  wound  wide. 

Where  the  Englifhmen  at  arms  had  been  defeated,  many 
of  their  horfes  were  found  grievoufly  gajhed  or  gored  to 
death  .  Hayward. 

Wit  is  a  keen  inftrument,  and  every  one  can  cut  and  gajh 
with  it  ;  but  to  carve  a  beautiful  image  requires  great  art. 


V  illotjon ,  Sermon  z . 

See  me  gajh'd  with  knives, 

Or  fear’d  with  burning  fteel.  Rowe’s  Royal  Convert. 

Streaming  with  blood,  all  over  gajh'd  with  wounds, 

He  reel’d,  he  groan’d,  and  at  the  altar  fell.  A.  Phillips. 
Gash.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  deep  and  wide  wound. 

He  glancing  on  his  helmet,  made  a  large 
And  open  gajh  therein  ;  were  not  his  targe. 

That  broke  the  violence  of  his  intent, 

The  weary  foul  from  thence  it  would  difcharge.  Fat.  §hteen. 

A  perilous  gajh,  a  very  limb  lopt  off.  Shake/.  Henry  IV . 
Hamilton  drove  Newton  almoft  to  the  end  of  the  lifts  ;  but 
Newton  on  a  fudden  gave  him  fuch  a  gajh  on  the  leg,  that 
therewith  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Hayward. 

But  th’  ethereal  fubftance  clos’d, 

Not  long  divifible ;  and  from  the  gajh 
A  ftream  of  ne&arous  humour  ifluing  flow’d.  Milt.  P.  Lojl. 

2.  The  mark  of  a  wound.  I  know  not  if  this  be  proper. 

I  was  fond  of  back-fword  and  cudgel  play,  and  I  now  bear 
in  my  body  many  a  black  and  blue  gajh  and  fear.  Arbuthnot. 
Ga'skins.  n.f  [  from  Gafcoigne.  See  Galligaskins.  ] 
Wide  hofe  ;  wide  breeches.  An  old  ludicrous  word. 

If  one  point  break,  the  other  will  hold  ; 

Or,  if  both  break,  your  gafkins  fall  Shak.  Twelfth  Night. 
To  Gasp.  v.n.  [from  gape,  Skinner  ;  from  gijpe,  Danifti,  to 
fob,  Junius .] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide  to  catch  breath. 

The  fick  for  air  before  the  portal  gafp.  Dryd.  Virg.  Ceo. 
They  rais’d  a  feeble  cry  with  trembling  notes  ; 

But  the  weak  voice  deceiv’d  their  gafping  throats.  Dryden. 

The  gafping  head  flies  off ;  a  purple  flood 
Flows  from  the  trunk.  Dryden1 s  An. 

The  ladies  gafp' d,  and  fcarcely  could  refpire; 

The  breath  they  drew  no  longer  air,  but  fire.  Dryden. 
A  fcantling  of  wit  lay  gajping  for  life,  and  groaning  be¬ 
neath  a  heap  of  rubbifh.  Dryden  s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

Pale  and  faint. 

He gafp>  for  breath  ;  and,  as  his  life  flows  from  him, 
Demands  to  fee  his  friends.  Addfon’s  Cato. 

2.  To  emit  breath  by  opening  the  mouth  convulfiYcly. 

I  lay  me  down  to  gafp  my  lateft  breath ; 

The  wolves  will  get  a  breakfaft  by  my  death.  Dryden. 

He  flaggers  round,  his  eyeballs  roll  in  death, 

And  with  ftiort  fobs  he  gafp s  away  his  breath.  Dryden  s  An. 

3.  To  long  for.  This  fenfe  is,  I  think,  not  proper,  as  nature 
never  exprefles  defire  by  gafping. 

The  Caftilian  and  his  wife  had  the  comfort  to  be  under  the 


fame  mafter,  who,  feeing  how  dearly  they  loved  one  another, 
and  gafped  after  their  liberty,  demanded  a  moft  exorbitant 
•  price  for  their  ranfom.  Spectator ,  N°.  198. 

Gasp.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  zD.  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catch  breath. 

2.  The  fhort  catch  of  breath  in  the  laft  agonies. 

His  fortunes  all  lie  fpeechlefs,  and  his  name 
Is  at  laft  gafp.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymleline. 

Ah,  Warwick,  Montague  hath  breath’d  his  laft  ; 

And  to  the  lateft  gafp  cry’d  out  for  Warwick.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

If  in  the  dreadful  hour  of  death, 

If  at  the  lateft  gafp  of  breath, 

When  the  cold  damp  bedews  your  brow, 

You  hope  for  mercy,  fhew  it  now.  Addifn' s  Rofamond. 

Life’s  bufinefs  at  one  gafp  be  o’er.  Pope. 

To  Gast.  v.  a.  [from  jayr,  Saxon.  See  Aghast.]  To 


GAT 

make  aghaft ;  to  fright;  to  fhock;  to  terrify ;  to  fear;  to 
aftrav. 

When  he  faw  my  beft  alarmed  fpirits. 

Bold  in  the  quarrel’s  right,  rous’d  to  th’  encounter, 

Or  whether  gajled  by  the  noife  I  made. 

Full  fuddenly  he  fled.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Ga'st  r  ick.  adj.  [from  y  aerie.]  Belonging  to  the  belly. 

Ga stro'raphy.  n.f.  [  and  f aodw.  ]  In  ftri&nefe  of 
etymology,  fignifies  no  more  than  fewing  up  any  wound  of 
the  belly ;  yet  in  common  acceptation  it  implies,  that  the 
wound  ot  the  belly  is  complicated  with  another  of  the  in- 
teftine.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

G  astro'tomy.  n.f  [  yafv^  and  t£to/a«.]  The  a<ft  of 
cutting  open  the  belly. 

Gat.  The  preterite  of  get. 

Mofes  gat  him  up  into  the  mount.  Ex.  xxiv.  18. 

GATE.  n.f.  [jeat,  Saxon.] 

1.  1  he  door  of  a  city,  a  caltle,  palace,  or  large  building. 

Open  the  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  ! 

My  foul  flies  through  thefe  wounds  to  leek  thee.  Shakefp. 

Gates  of  monarchs 

Are  arch’d  fo  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through, 

And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,  without 
Good-morrow  to  the  iun.  Snakcjpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

2.  A  frame  of  timber  upon  hinges  to  give  a  paflage  into  inclofed 
grounds. 

Know’ft  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

- Both  ftile  and  gate,  horfeway  and  footpath.  Shakefp . 

3.  An  avenue;  an  opening. 

Auria  had  done  nothing  but  wifely  and  politickly,  in  fetting 
the  Venetians  together  by  the  ears  with  the  Turks,  and  open¬ 
ing  a  gate  for  a  long  war.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

Ga't  evein.  n.f.  The  vena  porta. 

Being  a  king  that  loved  wealth,  he  could  not  endure  to  have 
trade  fick,  nor  any  obftrudtion  to  continue  in  the  gatevein 
which  difperfeth  that  blood.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

Gateway,  n.f.  [gate  and  ivay.~\  A  way  through  gates  of 
inclofed  grounds. 

Gateways  between  inclofures  are  fo  miry,  that  they  cannot 
cart  between  one  field  and  another.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

To  GA'THER.  v.  a.  [jabepan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  collect;  to  bring  into  one  place;  to  get  in  harveft. 

I  gathered  me  filver  and  gold.  Eccluf.  ii.  8. 

Gather  ftones — and  they  took  ftones  and  made  an  heap.  Gen . 
The  feventh  year  we  mall  not  fow,  nor  gather  in  our  in- 
creafe.  Lev.  xxv.  2©. 

2.  To  pick  up;  to  glean;  to  pluck. 

His  opinions 

Have  fatisfied  the  king  for  his  divorce, 

Gather'd  from  all  the  famous  colleges.  Shak.  Henry  VIII. 
Caft  up  the  highway,  gather  out  the  ftones.  If.  lxii.  10. 
I  will  fpend  this  preface  upon  thofe  from  whom  I  have 
gathered  my  knowledge;  fori  am  but  a  gatherer.  Wotton. 

To  pay  the  creditor,  that  lent  him  his  rent,  he  mu fk gather 
up  money  by  degrees,  as  the  fale  of  his  commodities  (hall 
bring  it  in.  Locke. 

3.  To  crop. 

What  have  I  done? 

To  fee  my  youth,  my  beauty,  and  my  love 
No  fooner  gain’d,  but  flighted  and  betray’d; 

And  like  a  rofe  juft  gather’d  from  the  ftalk. 

But  only  fmelt,  and  cheaply  thrown  afide. 

To  wither  on  the  ground  !  Dryden' s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

4.  Toaflemble. 

They  have  gathered  themfelves  together  againft  me.  •  Job. 
Come  ye  heathen,  and  gather  yourfelves  together.  Joel  iii. 
He  led  us  through  three  fair  ftreets ;  and  all  the  way  we 
went  there  were  gathered  fome  people  on  both  Tides,  ftanding 
in  a  row.  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis'. 

5.  To  heap  up  ;  to  accumulate. 

He  that  by  ufury  and  unjuft  gain  increafeth  his  fubftance, 
(hall  gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the  poor.  Prov.  xxviii.  8. 

6.  To  fele£t  and  take. 

Save  us,  O  Lord,  and  gather  us  from  among  the  heathen, 
to  give  thanks  unto  thy  holy  name.  Pf.  cvi.  47. 

7.  To  fweep  together. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net  that  was  caft 
into  the  Tea,  and  gathered  of  every  kind.  Mat.  xiii.  47. 

8.  To  collect  charitable  contributions. 

9.  To  bring  into  one  body  or  intereft. 

I  will  gather  others  to  him,  befides  thofe  that  are  gathered 
unto  him.  If.  lvi.  8. 

10.  To  draw  together  from  a  ftate  of  diffufion;  to  comprefs ; 
to  contradf. 

Immortal  Tully  fhone, 

The  Roman  roftra  deck’d  the  conful’s  throne; 

Gathering  his  flowing  robe  he  Teem’d  to  ftand. 

In  a£i  to  fpeak,  and  graceful  ftretch’d  his  hand, 

11.  To  gain. 

He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chace  ; 

Now  breathes  upon  her  hair  with  nearer  pace. 

12.  To  pucker  needlework. 
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Pope. 

Dryden. 

13.  To 


G  A  U 


G  A  U 


13.  To  colleft  logically  ;  to  know  by  inference. 

That  which,  out  of  the  law  either  of  reafon  or  of  God, 
men  probably  gathering  to  be  expedient,  they  make  it  law. 

Hooker ,  b.  i.  f  3- 

The  reafon  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 

Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner, 

Of  his  own  door  being  fhut  againft  his  entrance.  Shakefp. 
After  he  had  feen  the  vifion,  we  endeavoured  to  get  into 
Macedonia,  alTuredly  gathering,  that  the  Lord  had  called  us. 

Aits  xvi.  iO. 


Return’d 

By  night,  and  liftening  where  the  haplefs  pair 
Sat  in  their  fad  difcourle,  and  various  plaint. 

Thence  gather'd  his  own  doom.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  x. 
Madamoifelle  de  Scudery,  who  is  as  old  as  Sibyl,  is  at  this 
time  tranflating  Chaucer  into  modern  French  :  from  which  I 
gather ,  that  he  has  formerly  been  tranflated  into  the  old  Pro¬ 
vencal.  Dry  den's  Fables,  Preface. 

We  may  eafily  gather  from  this  paflage  what  notion  the 
ancients  had  concerning  a  future  (late.  Notes  on  the  OdyJJey. 

14.  To  Gather  Breath.  [A  proverbial  expreftion.]  To  have 
refpite  from  any  calamity. 

The  lucklefs  lucky  maid 
A  long  time  with  that  favage  people  (laid, 

To  gather  bre  th ,  in  many  miferies.  Spenfer. 

To  Ga'ther.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  condenfed  ;  to  thicken. 

If  ere  night  the  ga.b ’ring  clouds  we  fear, 

A  fong  will  help  the  beating  ftorm  to  bear.  Dry  den' s  Pajl. 

When  gat h' ring  clouds  o'erfhadow  all  the  Ikies, 

And  Ihoot  quick  lightnings,  weigh,  my  boys!  he  cries.  Dry. 

When  the  rival  winds  their  quarrel  try. 

South,  Eaft  and  Weft,  on  airy  courfers  born, 

The  whirlwind  gathers ,  and  the  woods  are  torn.  Dryden. 

Think  on  the  ftorm  that  gathers  o’er  your  head, 

And  threatens  every  hour  to  burft  upon  it.  Addijon's  Cate. 

2.  To  grow  larger  by  the  accretion  of  fimilar  matter. 

Their  fnow-ball  did  not  gather  as  it  went;  for  the  people 
came  in  to  them.  Bacon's  Henry  VIII. 

3.  To  aftemble. 

There  be  three  things  that  mine  heart  feareth  ;  the  Hander 
of  a  city,  th t  gathering  together  of  an  unruly  multitude,  and 
a  falfe  accufation.  Eccluf.  xxvi.  5. 

4.  To  generate  pus  or  matter. 

Afk  one,  who  by  repeated  reftraints  hath  fubdued  his  na¬ 
tural  rage,  how  he  likes  the  change,  and  he  will  tell  you  ’tis 
no  lefs  happy  than  the  eafe  of  a  broken  impofthume  after  the 
painful  gathering  and  filling  of  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Ga  'ther.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Pucker;  cloth  drawn  toge¬ 
ther  in  wrinkles. 

Give  laws  for  pantaloons. 

The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gathers. 

Part  cannorrs,  perriwigs  and  feathers.  Hudibras,  p.  i. 

Ga'ther er.  n.f  [from  gather.] 

1.  One  that  gathers  ;  one  that  collects ;  a  collector. 

I  -will  fpend  this  preface  about  thofe  from  whom  I  have  ga¬ 
thered  my  knowledge  ;  for  I  am  but  a  gatherer  and  difpofer  of 
other  mens  fluff.  IVotton' s  Preface  to  Elem.  of  Architecture. 

2.  One  that  gets  in  a  crop  of  any  kind. 

I  was  a  herdman  and  a  gatherer  of  fycamore-fruit.  Amos  vii. 

Nor  in  that  land 

Do  poifonous  herbs  dece  ive  the  gatherer's  hand.  May's  Virg. 

Ga'thering.  n.f.  [from  gather. ]  Collection  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  ftore,  that  there  be  no  gather¬ 
ings  when  1  come.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 

Ga't  ten-tree.  See  Corn e l i an-c her r y,  of  which  it  is 
a  fpecies. 

GAUDE  n.f.  [The  etymology  of  this  word  is  uncertain  : 
Skinner  imagines  it  may  come  from  gaude,  T  rench,  a  yellow 
flower,  yellow  being  the  moft  gaudy  colour.  Junius ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  cuftom,  talks  of  xyoev®* ;  and  Mr.  Lye  finds  gaude, 
in  Douglafs,  to  fignify  deceit  or  fraud,  from  gwavodio,  Welfh, 
to  cheat,  it  feems  to  me  moft  eafily  deducible  from  gaudium, 
Latin,  joy  ;  the  caufe  of  joy;  a  token  of  joy  :  thence  aptly 
applied  to  any  thing  that  gives  or  expreftes  pleafure.  In  Scot¬ 
land  this  word  is  ftill  retained,  both  as  a  fhowy  bawble,  and 
the  perfon  fooled.  It  is  alfo  retained  in  Scotland  to  denote  a 
yellow  flower.]  An  ornament;  a  fine  thing;  any  thing  worn 
as  a  fign  of  joy. 

He  ftole  th’  impreffion  of  her  fantafy. 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gaudes ,  conceits. 

Knacks,  trifles,  nofegays,  lwectmeats.  Shakefpeare. 

The  fun  is  in  the  heav’n,  and  the  proud  day. 

Attended  with  the  pleafures  of  the  world, 

Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gaudes. 

To  give  me  audience.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

My  love  to  Hermia 

Is  melted  as  the  fnow ;  feems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaude , 

Which  in  my  childhood  1  did  doat  upon.  Shakefpeare. 


Some  bound  for  Guiney,  golden  fand  to  find. 

Bore  all  the  gaudes  the  Ample  natives  wear; 

Some  for  the  pride  of  1  urkifn  courts  defign  d, 

For  folded  turbants  fineft  holland  bear.  Dryd.  Ann.  Aural. 

To  Gaude.  v.  a.  [gaudeo,  Latin]  To  exult;  to  rejoice  at 
any  thing. 

Go  to  a  goftip’s  feaft,  and  gaude  with  me. 

After  fo  long  grief  fuch  nativity.  Shakefpeare. 

Ga'udery.  n  f.  [from gaude.]  Finery;  oftentatious  luxury 
of  drefs. 

The  triumph  was  not  pageants  and  gaudery,  but  one  of  the 
wifeft  and  noblcft  inftitutions  that  ever  was.  Bacon  s  EJJays. 

Age,  which  is  but  one  remove  from  death,  and  fhould 
have  nothing  about  us  but  what  looks  like  a  decent  preparation 
for  it,  fcarce  ever  appears,  of  late,  but  in  the  high  mode,  the 
flaunting  garb,  and  utmoft  gaudery  of  youth,  with  cloaths  as 
ridiculoufly,  and  as  much  in  the  fafhion,  as  the  perfon  that 
wears  them  is  ufually  grown  out  of  it.  South's  Sermons. 

A  plain  fuit,  fince  we  can  make  but  one, 

Is  better  than  to  be  by  tarnifh’d  gaud'ry  known.  Dryden. 

Ga'udily.  adv.  [from  gaudy  ]  Showily. 

Gau'diness.  n.f  [from  gaudy.]  Showinefs;  tinfel  appearance. 

Ga'udy.  adj.  [from  ga.de.]  Showy;  fplendid ;  pompous; 
oftentatioullv  fine. 

Coftly  thy  habit  as  thy  purfe  can  buy. 

But  not  expreft  in  fancy;  tich,  not  gaudy, 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

Fancies  fond  with  gaudy,  fbapes  pofiefs. 

As  thick  and  numberlefs 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  fun-beams.  Milton. 
A  man  who  walks  diredlly  to  his  journey’s  end,  will  arrive 
thither  much  fooner  than  him  who  wanders  afide  to  gaze  at 
everything,  or  to  gather  every  gaudy  flower.  V/atts. 

A  goldfinch  there  I  faw,  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp’d  from  fide  to  fide.  Dr  den. 

T  he  Bavarian  duke  his  brigades  leads. 

Gallant  in  arms,  and  gaudy  to  behold.  Phillips. 

Ga'udy.  n.f.  [ gaudium ,  Latin.]  A  feaft  ;  a  feftival ;  a  day 
of  plenty. 

He  may  furely  be  content  with  a  faft  to-day,  that  is  fure  of 
a  gaudy  tc -morrow.  Lheyne. 

Gave.  The  preterite  of  give. 

Thou  can’ll  not  every  day  give  me  thy  heart ; 

If  thou  can'll  give  it,  then  thou  never  gav'Jl  it : 

Lovers  riddles  are,  that  though  thy  heart  depart, 

It  flays  at  home,  and  thou  with  lofing  fav’ft  it.  Donne. 

Ga'vel.  n.f.  A  provincial  word  for  ground. 

Let  it  lie  upon  the  ground  or  gavel  eight  or  ten  days.  Mort. 

Ga'vei-KInd.  n.f.  [Inlaw.]  A  cuftom  whereby  the  lands  of 
the  father  arc  equally  divided  at  his  death  amongft  all  his  fons,. 
or  the  land  of  the  brother  equally  divided  among  the  brothers, 
if  he  have  no  iiTueof  his  own.  1  his  cuftom  is  of  force  in 
divers  places  of  England,  but  efpecially  in  Kent.  Cowel. 

Among  other  Welfh  cuftoms  he  abolifhed  that  of  gavelkind, 
whereby  the  heirs  female  were  utterly  excluded,  and  the 
baftards  did  inherit  as  well  as  the  legitimate,  which  is  the 
very  Irilh  gavelkind.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

To  GAUGE,  v.  a.  [gauge,  jauge,  a  meafuring  rod,  French.  It 
is  pronounced  gage.] 

1.  To  meafure  with  refpedl  to  the  contents  of  a  vefiel. 

2.  To  meafure  with  regard  to  any  proportion. 

The  vanes  nicely  go.u  ed ,ois  each  fide,  broad  on  one  fide, 
and  narrow  on  the  other,  both  which  minifter  to  the  pro- 
gieffive  motion  of  the  bird.  Derham's  Phyfico- Th: ology. 

There  is  nothing  more  perftdlly  admirable  in  itfelf  than  that 
artful  manner  in  Homer’s  battles  of  taking  meafure  or  gaging 
his  heroes  by  each  other,  and  thereby  elevating  the,  charadler 
of  one  perfon  by  the  oppofition  of  it  to  fome  other  he  is  made 
to  excel.  Pope's  Effay  on  Homer's  Lattl.s. 

Gauge,  n.f  [from  the  verb.  ]  A  meafure;  a  ftandard. 

This  plate  mull  be  a  gage  to  file  your  worm  and  groove  to 
equal  breadth  by.  M:xon' s  Meeh.  Exer. 

If  money  were  to  he  hired,  as  land  is,  or  to  be  had  from 
the  owner  himfelf,  it  might  then  be  had  at  the  market  rate, 
which  would  be  a  conftant^tfw;*  of  your  trade  and  wealth.  Loc. 

Timothy  propolcd  to  his  millrefs,  that  fhe  fhould  entertain 
no  fervant  that  was  above  four  foot  feven  inches  high;  and  for 
that  purpofe  had  prepared  a  gage,  bv  which  they  were  to  be 
meafured.  Arbuthnof  s  Hi/lory  of  John  Bull. 

Gau'ger.  n.f.  [from  £<?«£*.]  One  whole  bufinels  is  to  mea¬ 
fure  veflcls  or  quantities. 

'I'hofe  earls  and  dukes  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  pri¬ 
vileged  with  royal  juritdidlion  ;  and,  to  this  end,  appointed 
their  fpecia!  officers,  as  Iheriff,  admiral,  gauger,  and  efeheator. 

(.  arena's  Survey  of  Ci.ri.iual. 
GAUNT,  adj.  [As  if gewant,  from  ^epanian,  to  lellen,  Saxon.] 
Thin;  (lender;  lean;  meagre. 

Oh,  how  that  name  befits  my  compofition ! 

Old  Gaunt,  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old  : 

Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  faft  ; 

And  who  abltains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 

For 


G  A  Z 


G  E  A 


For  Heeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch’d  j 
Watching  breeds  lean nefs,  leannefs  is  all  gaunt : 

The  pleafure  that  fame  fathers  teed  upon,° 

Is  my  drift  faft  ;  I  mean  my  childrens  Jooks ; 

And  therein  fading,  thou  haft  made  me  gaunt: 

Count  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 

Whofe  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones.  Sh.  R  II. 

Two  maftiffs,  gaunt  and  grim,  her  flight  purfu’d, 

And  oft  their  faften'd  fangs  in  blood  emfcru’d.  Dryd.  Falles. 
Ga'untly.  adv.  [from  gaunt. J  Leanly  ;  flenderly-  mea- 
gerly 

Ga'untlet.  n.f  [ gantelet ,  French.]  An  iron  glove  ufed  for 
defence,  and  thrown  down  in  challenges.  It  is  fometimes 
in  poetry  ufed  for  the  cejlu or  boxing  glove. 

A  fcaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  fteel, 

Muft  glove  this  hand.  Shake/p.  ’ Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Feel  but  the  difference,  foft  and  rou^h  • 

This  a  gauntlet ,  that  a  muff  &  *  Cleaveland. 

Some  fhall  in  fwiftnefs  for  the  goal  contend, 

And  others  try  the  twanging  bow  to  bend  ; 

The  ftrong  with  iron  gauntlets  arm’d  fhall  Hand, 

Oppos’d  in  combat,  on  the  yellow  fand.  Dryd.  Virg.  JEn. 

Who  naked  wreftled  beft,  befmear’d  with  oil ; 

Or  who  with  gaunlets  gave  or  took  the  foil.  Dryd.  Falles. 

The  funeral  of  fome  valiant  knight 
May  give  this  thing  its  proper  light : 

View  his  two  gauntlets-,  thcfe  declare 

That  both  his  hands  were  us’d  to  war.  Prior. 

So  to  repel  the  Vandals  of  the  ftage, 

Our  vet’ran  bard  relumes  his  travick  rage  ; 

He  throws  the  gauntlet  Otway  us’d  to  wield, 

And  calls  for  Englifhmen  to  judge  the  field.  Southern. 
Ga'vot.  n.f.  [ gavotte ,  French.]  A  kind  of  dance. 

I  he  difpofition  in  a  fiddle  to  play  tunes  in  preludes,  fara- 
bands,  jigs  and  gavots ,  are  real  qualities  in  the  inftrument. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope’s  Mart.  Scriblerus. 
Gauze,  n.f.  A  kind  of  thin  tranfparent  filk. 

Silken  cloaths  were  ufed  by  the  ladies ;  and  it  feems  they 
were  thin,  like  gauze.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Brocadoes  and  damafks,  and  tabbies  and  gauzes. 

Are  lately  brought  over.  Swift. 

Gawk,  n.f  [  jeac,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  cuckow. 

2.  A  foolifh  fellow.  In  both  fenfes  it  is  retained  in  Scotland. 
Gawn.  n.f.  [corrupted  for  gallon .]  A  fmall  tub,  or  lading 

veflel. 

Ga'wntree.  n.f  [  Scottifh.  ]  A  wooden  frame  on  which 
beer-cafks  are  fetwhen  tunned. 

GAY.  adj.  [gay,  French  ] 

i.  Airy;  chearful;  merry;  frolick. 

Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play ; 

Belinda  fmil’d,  and  all  the  world  was  gay.  Pope. 

Ev’n  rival  wits  did  Voiture’s  fate  deplore, 

And  the^y  mourn’d,  who  never  mourn’d  before.  Pope. 

1.  Fine;  fhowy. 

A  virgin  that  loves  to  go  gay.  Bar.  vi.  9. 

Gay.  n.f.  [from  the  adjeftive.J  An  ornament;  an  embel- 
lifhment. 

Morofe  and  untraftable  fpirits  look  upon  precepts  in  em¬ 
blem,  as  they  do  upon  gays  and  piftures,  the  fooleries  of  fo 
many  old  wives  tales.  L’Ejlrange * 

Ga'y  ETv.  n  f.  [gayete,  French,  from  gay.] 
i  Chearful  nefs  ;  airinefs  ;  merriment. 

2.  Acts  of  juvenile  pleafure. 

And  from  thofe  gayeties  our  youth  requires 
To  exercife  their  minds,  our  age  retires.  Denham. 

j.  Finery ;  fhow. 

Our  gayety  and  our  gilt  are  all  befmirch’d, 

With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field.  Shakefp.  H.  V. 
Ga'yly.  adv.  Merrily;  chearfully ;  fhowily. 

Ga'yn'ESS.  n.f.  [from  gay.]  Gayety;  finery.  Not  much  in 
ufe. 

To  GAZE.  v.  n.  [ccyoctjcaSca.  or  rather  gepean,  to  fee,  Sax.] 
To  look  intently  and  earneftly  ;  to  look  with  eagernefs. 

What  fee’ft  thou  there  t  King  Henry’s  diadem, 

Inchas’d  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world: 

If  fo,  gaze  on.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

From  fome  fhe  caft  her  modeft  eyes  below; 

At  fome  her  gazing  glances  roving  flew.  Fairfax ,  b.  iv. 

Gaze  not  on  a  maid,  that  thou  fall  not  by  thofe  things  that 
are  precious  in  her.  Eccluj.  ix.  5. 

A  lover’s  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind.  Shakefpeare . 

Strait  toward  heav’n  my  wond’ring  eyes  I  turn’d. 

And  gaz’d  a  while  the  ample  iky.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl. 
Gaze.  n.f.  [from  the  verb  j 

1.  Intent  regard  ;  look  of  eagernefs  or  wonder;  fixed  look. 
Being  light’ned  with  her  beauty’s  beam, 

And  thereby  fill’d  with  happy  influence. 

And  lifted  up  above  the  worldis  gaze, 

I  o  fing  with  angels  her  immortal  praife.  Spenfer. 

Do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 

If  any  air  of  mufick  touch  their  ears, 


You  ihall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  ftand, 

1  heir  favage  eyes  turn’d  to  a  modeft  gaze. 

By  the  fweet  power  of  mufick.  ShakeJ'p.  Merch.  of  Venice . 
Not  a  month 

F  ore  your  queen  dy’d,  fhe  was  more  worth  fuch  gazes 
1  han  what  you  look  on  now.  Shakefpeare' s  Winter  s  Pale, 
With  fecret  gaze. 

Or  open  admiration,  him  behold. 

On  whonti  the  great  Creator  hath  beftow’d 
Worlds.  Milton’ s  Par adfe  Lojl,  b.  iii. 

Pindar  is  a  dark  writer,  wants  connexion  as  to  our  under- 
ftanding,  foars  out  of  fight,  and  leaves  his  readers  at  a 
gaze-  _  Dry  den’ s  Preface  to  Ovid. 

After  having  flood  at  gaze  before  this  gate,  he  difeovered 
an  infer iption.  Addi f on  s  Freeholder,  N°.  27. 

2.  The  objeft  gazed  on. 

I  muft  die 

Betray’d,  cantiv’d,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out; 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  fcorn  and  gaze  ; 

To  grind  in  brazen  fetters,  under  talk, 

/  With  my  heav’n-gifted  ftrength.  Milton’s  Agonifles. 

Gaze  a.  n.f.  [from  gaze.]  He  that  gazes;  one  that  looks 
intently  with  eagernefs  or  admiration. 

In  her  cheeks  the  vermil  red  did  ftiew, 

Like  refes  in  a  bed  of  lilies  ihed ; 

The  which  ambrofial  odours  from  them  threw. 

And  gazers  fenfe  with  double  pleafure  fed  Fairy  Ahieen^ 
I  ll  flay  more  gazers  than  the  bafiliik.  Shakefp.  Elen.  VI. 
Come,  bafiliik. 

And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  fight.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

Bright  as  the  <un,  her  eyes  the  gazers  ftrike; 

And,  like  the  fun,  they  fnine  on  all  alike.  Pope. 

Fiis  learned  ideas  give  him  a  tranfeendent  delight;  and  yet, 
at  the  fame  time,  difeover  the  blemifhes  which  the  common 
gazer  never  obferved.  Watts’ s  Logick. 

Ga'zeful.  adj.  [gaze  and  full.']  Looking  intently. 

f  he  brightnefs  of  her  beauty  clear, 

The  raviiht  hearts  of  gazeful  men  might  rear 
l  o  admiration  of  that  heavenly  light.  Spenfer  on  Beauty. 
Ga  zehound.  n.J.  [gaze  and  hound ;  can  is  agafaus ,  Skinner.] 
A  hound  that  purfues  not  by  the  feent,  but  by  the  eye. 

See’ft  thou  the  gazehound !  how  with  glance  fevere 
From  the  clofe  herd  he  marks  the  deftin’d  deer  !  Tickell. 
GA'ZET  TE.  n.  f.  [gazetta  is  a  Venetian  halfpenny,  the  price 
of  a  news  paper,  of  which  the  firft  was  publiihed  at  Venice,] 
A  paper  of  news ;  a  paper  of  publick  intelligence.  It  is  ac¬ 
cented  indifferently  on  the  firft  or  laft  fyllable. 

And  fometimes  when  the  lofs  is  fmall. 

And  danger  great,  they  challenge  all; 

Pi'int  new  additions  to  their  feats, 

And  emendations  in  gazettes.  Hudibras,  p.  iii.  cant.  3. 
An  Engliih  gentleman,  without  geography,  cannot  well 
underftand  a  gazette.  Locke. 

One  cannot  hear  a  name  mentioned  in  it  that  does  not 
bring  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  gazette.  Addifon’s  Guardian. 

All,  all  but  truth,  falls  dead-born  from  theprefs; 

Like  the  laft  gazette,  or  the  laft  addrefs.  Pope. 

Gazetteer,  n.f.  [from gazette] 

1 .  A  writer  of  news 

2.  It  was  lately  a  term  of  the  utnioft  infamy,  being  ufually  ap¬ 
plied  to  wretches  who  were  hired  to  vindicate  the  court. 

Satiie  is  no  more  :  I  feel  it  die : 

No  gazetteer  more  innocent  than  I  Pope ♦ 

GWzingstock.  v.  J.  [gaze  and  Jlcck.]  A  perfon  gazed  at 
with  fcorn  or  abhorrence. 

Thefe  things  are  offences  to  us,  by  making  us  gazing/lccks 
to  others,  and  objefts  of  their  fcorn  and  derifion.  °  "  Rqy. 

GAZO'N.  n.f  [French.]  In  fortification,  pieces  of  frefh  earth 
covered  with  grafs,  cut  in  form  of  a  wedge,  about  a  foot  lono- 
and  half  a  foot  thick,  to  line  parapets  and  the  trafverfe^ 
of  galleries.  Harris. 

Gear.  n.f.  [  gyjuan,  to  cloath ;  geappe,  furniture,  Saxon.] 

1.  Furniture;  accoutrements;  drefs;  habit;  ornaments. 

Array  thyfdf  in  her  moft  gorgeous  gear.  Fairy  fjueen. 
When  he  found  her  bound,  ftript  from  her  gear. 

And  vile  tormenters  ready  faw  in  place. 

He  broke  through.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii.  Jlan.  2 7. 

When  once  her  eve 

Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magick  duff, 

I  fhall  appear  fome  harfnlefs  villager, 

Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear.  Milton. 
I  fancy  every  body  obferves  me  as  I  walk  the  ftreet,  and 
long  to  be  in  mv  old  plain  gear  again.  Addifon  s  Guardian. 
To  fee  fome  radiant  nymph  appear 
In  all  her  glitt’ring birthday  gear. 

You  think  fome  goddefs  from  the  fley 
Defcended,  ready  cut  and  dry. 

2.  The  traces  by  which  horfes  or  oxen  draw. 

Apollo’s  fpite  Pallas  difeern’d,  and  flew  to  Tydeus’  foil ; 
His  fcourge  reacht,  and  his  horfe  made  frefh ;  then  took, 
her  angry  run 

At  king  Eumclus,  brake  his  gears.  Chapman  s  Iliads. 
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The  frauds  he  learn’d  in  his  fanatick  years 
Made  him  uneafy  in  his  lawful  gears.  Dry  den. 

3.  Stuff.  Hanmer. 

If  fortune  be  a  woman,  file  is  a  good  wench  for  this 
S£ar'  ^  Shakefpearc' s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

4..  [In  Scotland.)  Goods  or  riches :  as,  he  has  gear  enough. 
Ge'ason.  adj.  [A  word  which  I  find  only  in  Spenjer.)  °  Won¬ 
derful. 

It  to  Leeches  feemed  ftrangc  and  gcafon.  Hubbcrd's  Tale. 
Geat.  n.f  [corrupted  from  jett.  ]  The  hole  through  which 
the  metal  runs  into  the  mold.  JITo.xon’s  Mcch.  Exer. 

Geck .  n.f  [geac,  acuckow;  geek,  German,  a  fool;  gawk, 
Scottifh.  j  A  bubble  eafily  impofed  upon.  Hanmer. 

Why  did  you  fuffer  Jachimo  to  taint  his  noble  heart  and 
brain  with  needlefs  jealoufy,  and  to  become  th egeck  and  fcorn 
o’  th’  other’s  villany  ?  Shakefpcare  s  Cymbeline. 

Why  have  you  fuffer’d  me  to  be  imprifon’d, 

And  made  the  moll  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  e’er  invention  plaid  on  ?  Sbakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 
To  Geck.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cheat;  to  trick. 

Gee.  A  term  ufed  by  waggoners  to  their  horfes  when  they 
would  have  them  go  failer. 

Ge  ese.  The  plural  of  goofe. 

Ge  lable.  adj.  [from  gelu ,  Latin.]  What  may  be  congealed 
or  concreted  into  a  gelly. 

Ge'latine.  [gelatus,  Latin.]  Formed  into  a  gellv; 

Gel  a'tinous.  j  vifeous;  ftifF  and  cohefive. 

That  pellucid  gelatinous  fubftance  is  an  excrement  cart  off 
from  the  fhoals  of  fifh  that  inhabit  the  main.  Woodward. 

You  Ihall  always  fee  their  eggs  laid  carefully  up  in  that 
fpermatick  gelatine  matter,  in  which  they  are  repofited.  Derb. 
To  GELD.  v.  a.  preter.  gelded  or  gelt ;  part,  palf  gelded  or  gelt. 
[  gelten ,  German.] 

1.  To  caftrate  ;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  generation. 

Geld  bull-calf  and  ram- lamb  as  foon  as  they  fall.  Tujfer. 
Lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  commonwealth,  and  made  it 
an  eunuch.  _  _  Sbakefp.  Henry  VI. 

2.  To  deprive  of  any  eflential  part. 

He  bears  his  courfe,  and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  fide. 

Gelding  th’  oppos’d  continent  as  much 

As  on  the  other  fide  it  takes  from  you.  Sbakefp.  Henry  IV. 

3.  To  deprive  of  anything  immodeft,  or  liable  to  objection. 

They  were  diligent  enough  to  mafte  fure  work,  and  to  geld 
it  fo  clearly  in  fome  places  that  they  took  away  the  very  man¬ 
hood  of  it.  Dryden  s  Preface  to  Cleomenes. 

Ge'lder.  n.  f.  [from  geld. ]  One  that  performs  the  adf  of 
caftration. 

Geld  later  with  gelders ,  as  many  one  do, 

And  look  of  a  dozen  to  geld  away  two.  T uff.  Husbandry. 

No  fow  gelder  did  blow  his  horn 
To  geld  a  cat,  but  cry’d  reform.  Hudibras,  p.  i.  cant.  2. 
Ge'lder-rose.  n.f  [  I  fuppofe  brought  from  Guelder  land.] 
The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  maple-tree:  the  flowers 
confift  of  one  leaf,  which  expands  in  a  circular  rofe  form, 
and  is  divided  at  the  top  into  five  parts  :  thefe  are  colle&ed  in 
form  of  an  umbel,  the  largeft  of  which  grow  on  the  outfide, 
and  are  barren  ;  but  thofe  in  the  middle  are  fruitful,  producing 
red  berries,  in  each  of  which  is  contained  one  flat  heart- 
fhaped  feed. 

The  fpecies  are  three.  If  the  foil  be  moift,  this  plant 
affords  a  very  agreeable  profpeeft,  both  in  the  feafon  when  it 
is  in  flower,  and  alfo  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
which  generally  grows  in  large  clutters,  and  is  of  a  beautiful 
colour.  Miller. 

The  gelder -rofe  is  increafed  by  fuckers  and  cuttings.  Mart. 
Ge'lding.  n.f  [from  geld.]  Any  animal  caftrated,  particu¬ 
larly  an  horfe. 

Though  naturally  there  be  more  males  of  horfes,  bulls  or 
rams  than  females;  yet  artificially,  that  is,  by  making  geld¬ 
ings,  oxen  and  weathers,  there  are  fewer.  Graunt. 

The  lord  lieutenant  may  chufe  out  one  of  the  beft  horfes 
and  two  of  the  beft  geldings ;  for  which  Ihall  be  paid  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  the  horfe,  and  fifty  pounds  a- piece  for  the 
geldings.  _  Temple. 

GE'LID.  adj.  [geltdus,  Latin.]  Extremely  cold. 

From  the  deep  ooze  and  gelid  cavern  rous’d. 

They  flounce.  Thomforis  Spring. 

Geli'dity.  n.f.  [from  gelid.]  Extreme  cold.  Dia. 

Ge'lidness.  n.f  [from  gelid.']  Extreme  cold.  Dia. 

Ge'lly.  n.f.  [  gelatus,  Lztm.)  Any  vifeous  body;  vifei- 
dity  ;  glue  ;  gluey  fubftance. 

My  .beft  blood  turn 

To  an  infeefted  gelly.  Shakefpearc' s  Winter  s  Tale. ' 

I  he  tapers  of  the  gods, 

The  fun  and  moon,  became  like  waxen  globes. 

The  Ihooting  ftars  end  all  in  purple  gellics. 

And  chaos  is  at  hand.  Dryden  and  Lee's  Oedipus. 

The  white  of  an  egg  will  coagulate  by  a  moderate  heat, 
and  the  hardeft  of  animal  folids  are  refolvable  again  into 
gellits.  Jr  but  knot  on  Aliments. 
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Gelt.  n.  f.  [fro m  geld.)  A  caftrated  animal ;  gelding. 

i  he  fpayed  gelts  they  efteem  the  moll  profitable  Mortimer. 
Gelt,  n  j  [corrupted  for  the  fake  of  rhyme  from  pill  A  Tin- 
fel ;  gilt  furface. 

I  won  her  with  a  girdle  of  gelt, 

Emboft  with  bugle  about  the  belt.  Spenfer' s  Pajl orals. 

Gelt.  The  participle  paflive  of  geld. 

jyct  t'1c  others  be  gelt  for  oxen.  M.r timer's  Husbandry. 

GEM.,  n.j.  [gemma,  Latin.] 

1.  A  jevve. ;  a  precious  ftone  of  whatever  kind. 

Love  his  fancy  drew; 

And  fo  to  take  the  gem  Urania  fought.  Sidney. 

I  faw  his  bleeding  rings, 

Their  precious  gems  new  loft,  became  his  guide, 
eci  him,  begg’d  for  him,  fav’d  him  from  defpair.  Sbakefp. 
t  wi  feem  a  hard  matter  to  Ihadow  a  gem,  or  well  pointed 
diamond,  that  hath  many  fides,  and  to  give  the  luflre  where 
it  oug  t.  Peach  am  n  Drawing. 

btones  of  fmall  worth  may  lie  unfecn  by  day ; 

But  night  itfelf  does  the  rich  gem  betray.  Cowley. 

I  he  bafis  of  all  gems  is,  when  pure,  wholly  diaphanous, 
and  either  cryftal  or  an  adamantine  matter;  but  we  find  the 
diaphaneity  of  this  matter  changed,  by  means  of  a  fine  metal- 

],^”at'cr-  ,  IVeoiwarl. 

2.  The  firft  bud. 

Prom  the  joints  of  thy  prolifick  ftem 
A  fwelling  knot  is  raifed,  call’d  a  gem  ; 

Whence,  in  fhort  fpace,  itfelf  the  duller  Ihows.  Denham. ; 
Embolden’d  out  they  come, 

And  fwell  the  gems,  and  burft  the  narrow  room.  Dryden. 

T  he  orchard  loves  to  wave 
With  Winter  winds,  before  the  gems  exert 
I  heir  feeble  heads.  Phillips. 

To  Gem.  v.  a.  [gemma ,  Latin  ]  To  adorn,  as  with  jewels  or 
buds.  J 

lo  Gem.  v.n.  [ gernmo ,  Latin.]  To  put  forth  the  firft 
buds. 

Laft  rofe,  in  dance,  the  ftately  trees,  and  fpread 
T  heir  branches;  hung  with  copious  fruit ;  or  gemm'd 
Their  bloflbms.  _  Milton's  Paradtfe  LoJl,  b.  vii. 

Geme  lliparous.  adj.  [ gemelli  and  pario,  Latin.]  Bcarine 
twins.  J  Dill 

To  GE'MINA  TE.  v.  a.  [ gemino ,  Latin.]  To  double.  Dia. 
Gemination,  n.f.  [from  geminate  ]  Repetition ;  redupli¬ 
cation.  r 

Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body:  fear  him,  which, 
after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  caft  into  hell ;  yea,  I  fay 
unto  you,  a  gemination,  which  the  prefent  controverfy  fliews 
not  to  have  been  caufelefs,  fear  him.  Bede 

Geminy.  n.J.  [gemini,  Latin.]  Twins;  a  pair;  a  brace ;  a 
couple. 

I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for 
you,  and  your  couch-fellow,  Nim ;  or  elfe  you  had  looked 
through  the  grate,  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  Shaken eare. 
A  geminy  of  alles  fplit,  would  make  juft  four  of  you.  Ccnpr. 
Geminous.  adj.  [ge minus,  Latin.]  Double. 

Chriftians  have  baptized  thefe  geminous  births,  and  double 
connalccncies,  with  feveral  names,  as  conceding  in  them  a 
1  function  of  fouls.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii. 

Ge  mm  ary.  adj.  [from  gem.)  Pertaining  to  gems  or  jewels. 

J  he  principle  and  gemmary  affe&ion  is  its  tranflucency  :  as 
for  irradiancy,  which  is  found  in  many  gems,  it  is  not  difeo- 
verable  in  this.  .  Biown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

GE  rimeous.  adj.  [gemmeus,  Latin  ] 

1.  Fending  to  gems. 

Sometimes  we  find  them  in  the gemmeous  matter  itfelf.  JVcodw. 

2.  Refembling  gems. 

Gemmosity.  n.f.  [from  gem.]  The  quality  of  beintr  a 

Jewel-  yj.£t 

Ge  mote.  n.  f.  The  court  of  the  hundred.  Obfolete. 

Ge'nder.  n.f  [genus,  Latin ;  genclre,  French.] 

1.  A  kind  ;  a  fort. 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are 
gardeners;  fo  that  if  we  will  fupply  ft  with  one  gender  of 
herbs,  ordiflradtit  with  many,  the  power  and  corrigible  au¬ 
thority  of  this  lies  in  our  will.  Ska  kef  pear  is  Othello. 

I  he  other  motive, 

Why  to  a  publick  court  I  might  not  go, 

Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  me.  Shak.  Hamlet 

2.  A  lex. 

3.  [In  grammar.]  A  denomination  given  to  nouns,  from  their 
being  joined  with  an  adje&ive  in  this  or  that  termination.  Clark. 

Gubitus,  fometimes  cubitum  in  the  neutral  gender,  fignifies 

TTir-^  P-art  0t  t,1C  arm  on  which  we  lean.  Jr  but  knot. 

Llyfies  Ipcaks  of  Nauficaa,  yet  immediately  changes  the 
words  into  the  mafeuline  gender.  Notes  on  theOdyfTev. 

1  o  Ge'nder.  v.  a.  [ engendrer ,  French.] 

1.  To  beget. 

2.  To  produce ;  to  caufe. 

1'  oolilh  and  unlearned  queftions  avoid,  knowing  that  thev 
So  gender  ftrife.  a  77a.  ,i.a3 

1  O 
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To  Ge  NdeTL  v.  n.  I  o  copulate  ;  to  breed. 

A  cittern  for  foul  toads 

To  gender  in  Shabfpnr/,  Othello. 

I  hou  lhalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverfe  kind. 

r>  /  Lev.  xix  iq. 

Genealogical,  adj.  [from  genealogy.]  Pertaining  to  defcents 
or  families;  pertaining  to  the  hiftory  of  the  fucceffions  of 
houfes. 

Genealogist,  n.f  [ycvsoeXo'ytu  ;  genealogijle,  French.]  He 
who  traces  defcents.  J 

GENEA'LOGY.  n.f  [yevicb  and  Ao^^.]  Hiftory  of  the 
fucceffion  of  families;  enumeration  of  defcent  in  order  of 
fucceflion  ;  a  pedigree. 

The  ancients  ranged  chaos  into  feveral  regions ;  and  in  that 
order  fueceflively  riling  one  from  another,  as  if  it  was  a  pedi- 
gree  or  genea'ogy.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Generable.  adj.  [from  genera,  Latin.]  That  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  or  begotten. 

GENERAL,  adj.  [general,  French ;  generalise  Latin.] 

1.  Comprehending  many  Ipecies  or  individuals;  not  fpecial ; 
not' particular. 

^  o  conclude  from  particulars  to  generals  is  a  falfe  way  of 
arSuinS-  .  Notes  to  Popes  Of  fey. 

2.  Lax  in  fignification  ;  not  reftrained  to  any  fpecial  or  particu¬ 
lar  import. 

Where  the  author  fpeaks  more  ftnftly  and  particularly  on 
any  theme,  it  will  explain  the  more  loofe  and  general  ex- 
preffions.  Watts's  hnprovement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  Not  reftrained  by  narrow  or  diftinftive  limitations. 

A  general  idea  is  an  idea  in  the  mind,  confidered  there  as 
fepaiated  from  time  and  place,  and  fo  capable  to  reprefent 
any  particular  being  that  is  conformable  to  it.  Locke. 

4.  Relating  to  a  whole  clafs  or  body  of  men,  or  a  whole  kind 
of  any  being. 

They,  becaufe  fome  have  been  admitted  without  trial, 
make  that  fault  general  which  is  particular.  Whitgifte. 

5.  Publick  ;  comprifing  the  whole. 

Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men, 

’  Till  he  difburs’d,  at  Saint  Colmefkill  ifle. 

Ten  thoufand  dollars  to  our  gen'ral  ufe.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Nor  fail’d  they  to  exprefs  how  much  they  prais’d, 

That  for  the  general  fafety  he  defpis’d 

His  own.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ii. 

6.  Not  direfted  to  any  fingle  objeft. 

If  the  fame  thing  be  peculiarly  evil,  that  general  averfion 
will  be  turned  into  a  particular  hatred  againft  it.  Spratt. 

7.  Extenfive,  though  not  univerfal. 

8.  Common;  ufual. 

I’ve  been  bold, 

For  that  I  knew  it  the  molt  general  way.  Shakefp.  Timon. 

9.  General  is  appended  to  feveral  offices:  as,  Attorney  General, 
Solicitor  General,  V icar  General. 

Ge'neral.  n.f. 

1.  The  whole;  the  totality;  the  main,  without  infifting  on 
particulars. 

That  which  makes  an  aftion  fit  to  be  commanded  or  for¬ 
bidden,  can  be  nothing  elfe,  in  general,  but  its  tendency  to 
promote  or  hinder  the  attainment  of  fome  end.  Norris. 

In  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  fo  fpreads  itfelf 
by  degrees  to  generals.  L  eke. 

I  have  confidered  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft  in  the  fable,  the 
characters,  the  fentiments,  and  the  language  ;  and  havefhewn 
that  he  excels,  in  general,  under  each  of  thefe  heads.  Addijon. 

2.  The  publick;  the  intereft  of  the  whole.  Not  in  ufe. 

Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  1  heard  of  bufinefs, 

Hath  raifed  me  from  my  bed;  nor  doth  th e. general 

Take  hold  on  me;  for  my  particular  grief 

Ingluts  and  fwallows  other  forrows.  Shak.fpeare’s  Othello. 

3.  The  vulgar.  Not  in  ufe. 

The  play,  I  remember,  pleafed  not  the  million;  ’twas  ca¬ 
viare  to  the  general :  but  it  was,  as  I  received  it,  and  others, 
whofe  judgment  in  fuch  matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine,  an 
excellent  play.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

4.  [General,  Fr.]  One  that  has  the  command  over  an  army. 

A  general  is  one  that  hath  power  to  command  an  army.  Lee. 
The  generals  on  the  enemy’s  fide  are  inferior  to  feveral  that 
once  commanded  the  French  armies.  Addifon  on  the  War. 

The  war’s  whole  art  each  private  foldier  knows, 

And  with  a  gen'ral' s  love  of  conqueft  glows.  Addifon. 

Generali'ssimo.  n.  f  [generalifime,  French,  from  general f 
The  fupreme  commander.  It  is  often  rather  a  title  of  honour 
than  office. 

Commiffion  of  generaliffmo  was  likewife  given  to  the 
prince.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Pompey  had  deferved  the  name  of  great;  and  Alexander,  of 
the  fame  cognomination,  was  generalifimo  of  Greece.  Brown. 

Generality,  n.f  [generality,  French,  from  general.} 

i .  The  ftate  of  being  general ;  the  quality  of  including  fpecies 
or  particulars. 

Becaufe  the  curiofity  of  man’s  wit  doth  with  peril  wade 
farther  in  thefearch  of  things  than  were  convenient,  the  fame 
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is  thereby  reftrained  unto  fuch  generalities  as,  every  where  of¬ 
fering  themfelves,  are  apparent  to  men  of  the  weakeft  con¬ 
ceit.  Hooker,  b.  i.  f  6. 

J  hefe  certificates  do  only  in  the  generality  mention  the  par¬ 
ties  contumacies  and  difobedience.  Ayltffe’s  Pa’ ergon. 

2.  I  he  main  body  ;  the  bulk  ;  the  common  mafs. 

I  here  is  a  great  neceffity,  though  not  apparent,  as  not 
extending  to  the  generality,  but  refting  upon  private  heads. 

Raleigh's  EJfays. 

By  his  own  principles  he  excludes  from  falvation  the  gene- 
ra  'ity  of  his  own  church  ;  that  is,  all  that  do  not  believe  upon 
his  grounds.  Tillitfn ,  Sermon  1. 

The  generality  of  the  Englifh  have  fuch  a  favourable  opi¬ 
nion  of  treafon,  nothing  can  cure  them.  Addifon  s  Freeholder. 

They  publifh  their  ih-natured  difeoveries  with  a  fecret  pride, 
and  applaud  themfelves  for  the  fingularity  of  their  judgment, 
which  has  found  a  flaw  in  what  th c  generality  of  mankind  ad¬ 
mires.  Addijon  s  Spectator. 

Such  treatment  has  its  effeft  among  the  generality  of  thofe 
whofe  hands  it  falls  into.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

1  he  wileft  were  dill  rafted  with  doubts,  while  the  generality 
wandered  without  any  ruler.  Rogers,  Sermon  3. 

G  e'n  e  r  ally.  adv.  [from  general. ] 

1.  In  general ;  without  fpecification  or  exception. 

I  am  not  a  woman  to  be  touch’d  with  fo  many  giddy  fancies 
as  he  hath  generally  taxed  their  whole  fex  withal.  Shakefpeare. 

Generally  we  would  not  have  thofe  that  read  this  work  of 
Sylva  Sylvarum,  account  it  ftrange  that  we  have  fet  down  par¬ 
ticulars  untried.  Bacon' s  Natural  Hiftory. 

2.  Extenfively,  though  not  univerfally. 

3.  Commonly  ;  frequently. 

4.  In  the  main  ;  without  minute  detail ;  in  the  whole  taken  to¬ 
gether. 

Generally  fpeaking,  they  live  very  quietly.  Addif.  Guardian. 
Generally  fyezkxng,  they  have  been  gaining  ever  fince,  though 
with  frequent  interruptions.  Swift. 

Ge'ner alness.  n.f  [from  general .]  Wide  extent,  though 
fliort  of  univerfality  ;  frequency  ;  commonnefs. 

They  had  with  a  general  confent,  rather  fpringing  by  the 
generalnefs  of  the  caufe  than  of  any  artificial  praftice,  fet 

themfelves  in  arms.  Sidney. 

Ge'neralty.  n.f.  [from  general .]  The  whole;  the  to¬ 

tality. 

The  municipal  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  of  a  vaft  extent, 
and  include  in  their  generalty  all  thofe  feveral  laws  which  are 
allowed  as  the  rule  of  juftice  and  judicial  proceedings.  Hale. 

Ge'nerant.  n.f  [ generans ,  Latin.]  The  begetting  or  pro¬ 
ductive  power. 

Some  believe  that  the  foul  is  made  by  God,  fome  by  angels, 
and  fome  by  the  generant :  whether  it  be  immediately  created 
or  traduced  hath  been  the  great  ball  of  contention  to  the  later 
ages.  Glanv.  Scepf  c.  4. 

In  fuch  pretended  generations  the  generant  or  active  prin¬ 
ciple  is  fuppoled  to  be  the  fun,  which,  being  an  inanimate 
body,  cannot  aft  otherwife  than  by  his  heat.  Ray  on  theCreat. 

To  GE'NERAl  E.  V.  a.  [ genero ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  beget;  to  propagate. 

Thofe  creatures  which  being  wild  generate  feldom,  being 
tame,  generate  often.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiftory. 

2.  To  caufe  ;  to  produce. 

God  created  the  great  whales,  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteoufiy 
The  waters  generated  by  their  kinds.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl. 

Or  find  fome  other  way  to  generate 

,  Mankind.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.x.  1.  894. 

Sounds  are  generated  where  there  is  no  air  at  all.  Bacon. 
Whatever  generates  a  quantity  of  good  chyle,  muft  like¬ 
wife  generate  milk.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Generation,  n.f  [generation,  French,  from  generate.] 

1.  The  aft  of  begetting  or  producing.  * 

Seals  make  excellent  impreffions;  and  fo  it  may  be  thought 
of  founds  in  their  firft  generation :  but  then  the  dilation  of 
them,  without  any  new  fealing,  fhews  they  cannot  be  im¬ 
preffions  Bacon's  IS  atural  Hi/lory. 

t  He  longer  will  de4y,  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation ,  and  the  rifing  birth 

Of  nature  from  the  unapparent  deep.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl. 
If  we  deduce  the  feveral  races  of  mankind  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  world  from  generation ,  we  muft  imagine  the  firft 
numbers  of  them,  who  in  any  place  agree  upon  any  civil  con- 
ftitutions,  to  aflemble  as  fo  many  heads  of  families  whom  they 
reprefent.  Temple. 

2.  A  family ;  a  race. 

Y’are  a  dog. 

• - Thy  mother’s  of  my  gen  ration :  what’s  fihe,  if  I  be  a 

dog  ?  Shakejpeare’ s  Timon  of  Athens. 

3.  Progeny;  offspring. 

The  barb’rous  Scythian, 

Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  mefles, 

To  gorge  his  appetite,  fhall  to  my  bofoin 

Be  as  well  neighbour’d.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 
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4.  A  fingle  fucceflion ;  one  gradation  in  the  fcalc  of  genealogical 
defcent. 

This  generation  fhall  not  pafs  ’till  all  thefe  things  be  ful¬ 
filled.  Mat.  xxiv.  34. 

In  the  fourth  generation  they  {hall  come  hither  again.  Gen. 

A  marvellous  number  were  excited  to  the  conqueft  of  Pa- 
lefline,  which  with  fingular  virtue  they  performed,  and  held 
that  kingdom  fome  few  generations.  Raleigh's  Ffjays. 

5.  An  age. 

By  fome  of  the  ancients  a  generation  was  fixed  at  an  hun¬ 
dred  years ;  by  others  at  an  hundred  and  ten  ;  by  others  at 
thirty-three,  thirty,  thirty-five,  and  twenty:  but  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  continuance  of  generations  is  fo  much  longer 
as  they  come  nearer  to  the  more  ancient  times.  Calmet. 

Every  where  throughout  all  generations  and  ages  of  the 
Chriftian  world,  no  church  ever  perceived  the  word  of  God 
to  be  againft  it.  '  Hooker. 

Generative,  adj.  [ generatif. \  French,  from  genera,  Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  propagation. 

He  gave  to  all,  that  have  life,  a  power  generative,  thereby 
to  continue  their  fpecies  and  kinds.  Raleigh's  Hijlory. 

In  grains  and  kernels  the  greateft  part  is  but  the  nutriment 
of  that  generative  particle,  fo  difproportionable  unto  it.  Brown. 

2.  Prolifick;  having  the  power  of  production ;  fruitful. 

If  there  hath  been  fuch  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  gene- 
rative  faculty  upon  the  earth,  why  was  there  not  the  like 
decay  in  the  production  of  vegetables  ?  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Genera'tor.  n.f.  [from  genera,  Latin.]  The  power  which 
begets,  caufes,  or  produces. 

Imagination  aflimilates  the  idea  of  the  generator  into  the 
reality  in  the  thing  engendered.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

GENE'RICAL.  {adj.  [  generique,  French,  from  genus,  Latin.] 

GENE'RICK.  \  That  which  comprehends  the  genus,  or 
diffinguifhes  from  another  genus,  but  does  not  diltinguifh  the 
fpecies. 

The  word  confumption  being  applicable  to  a  proper,  and 
improper  to  a  true  and  baftard  comfumption,  requires  a  gene- 
rical  defeription  quadrate  to  both.  Harvey  on  Consumptions. 

Though  wine  differs  from  other  liquids,  in  that  it  is  the 
juice  of  a  certain  fruit;  yet  this  is  but  a  general  or generick 
difference ;  for  it  does  not  diltinguifh  wine  from  cyder  or 
perry  :  the  fpecifick  difference  of  wine,  therefore,  is  its  pref- 
fure  from  the  grape.  Watts's  Logiek. 

Gene'rically.  adv.  [from  generick.]  With  regard  to  the 
genus,  though  not  the  fpecies. 

T  hefe  have  all  the  effential  characters  of  fea-fhells,  and 
fhew  that  they  are  of  the  very  fame  fpecifick  gravity  with 
thofe  to  which  they  are  fo  generically  allied.  Woodward. 

Generosity,  n.f.  [ generofite ,  French;  generofitas ,  Latin.] 
The  quality  of  being  generous;  magnanimity;  liberality. 

Can  he  be  better  principled  in  the  grounds  of  true  virtue 
and  gencrofity  than  his  young  tutor  is?  Locke  on  Education. 

It  would  not  have  been  your  gencrofity ,  to  have  paffed 
by  fuch  a  fault  as  this.  Locke. 

GE'NEROUS.  adj.  [ generofus ,  Latin;  ger.creux,  French.] 

1.  Not  of  mean  birth;  of  good  extraction. 

2.  Noble  of  mind  ;  magnanimous ;  open  of  heart. 

His  gen  1  ous  fpoufe,  Thcano,  heav’nly  fair. 

Nurs’d  the  young  ftranger.  Pope. 

3.  Liberal;  munificent. 

4.  Strong ;  vigorous. 

Having  in  a  digeftive  furnace  drawn  off  the  ardent  fpirit 
from  fome  goyd  fack,  the  phlegm,  even  in  this  generous  wine, 
was  copious.  Boyle. 

Ge'nerously.  adv.  [from  generous.] 

1.  Not  meanly  with  regard  to  birth. 

2.  Magnanimously  ;  nobly. 

When  all  the  gods  our  ruin  have  foretold. 

Yet  gencroufty  he  does  his  arms  withold.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 

a.  Liberally  ;  munificently. 

Gen'eROUsNESS.  n.f.  [from generous.]  The  quality  of  being 
generous. 

Is  it  poffible  to  conceive  that  the  overflowing  generoufnefs  of 
the  Divine  Nature  would  create  immortal  beings  with  mean 
or  envious  principles  ?  Collier  on  Kindnefs. 

GE'NESIS.  n.f.  [ylvurt; genefe,  French.]  Generation;  the 
firft  book  of  Mofes ,  which  treats  of  the  production  of  the  world. 

GE'NED.  n.  f.  [  French.  I  he  word  originally  fignified  a  horfe- 
man,  and  perhaps  a  gentleman  or  knight.]  A  fmall  fized 
well  proportioned  Spanifh  horfe. 

You’ll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you ;  you’ll  have 
courfers  for  coufins,  and  genets  for  germanes.  Shak.  Othello. 

It  is  no  more  likely  that  frogs  ffould  be  engendered  in  the 
clouds  than  Spanifh  genets  be  begotten  by  the  wind.  Ray. 

He  {hews  his  ftatue  too,  where,  plac’d  on  high, 

The  genet  undermath  him  feems  to  fly.  Dryd.  Juven.  Sat. 

Genethli'ac.u.  adj.  ]  Pertaining  to  nati¬ 

vities  as  calculated  by  allronomcrs ;  fhewing  the  configura¬ 
tions  of  the  (tars  at  any  birth. 

I  he  night  immediately  before  he  was  flighting  the  art  of 
thofe  foolilh  aftrologers,  and  genetb  iacal  ephemeriils,  that  ufe 
to  pry  into  the  horoleope  of  nativities.  How  el’ s  Vocal  For  ft. 
Genethli'acks.  n.  f  [from  yev&?<.ti.]  The  fcience  of  cal- 
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culating  nativities,  or  predicting  the  future  events  of  fife  from 
the  ftars  predominant  at  the  birth. 

Genethlia'tk  k.  n.f.  [  ytv&Ari.  ]  He  who  calculates  na¬ 
tivities. 

The  truth  of  aflrological  predictions  is  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  conftellations  :  the  genethliatiiks  conjeCture  by  the  dif- 
pofition,  temper,  and  complexion  of  the  perfon.  Drummond. 

GeneVa.  n.f  [  A  corruption  of  genevre,  French,  a  juniper- 
berry.] 

We  ufed  to  keep  a  diflilled  fpirituous  water  of  juniper  in 
the  fhops ;  but  the  making  of  it  became  the  bufinefs  of  the 
diftiller,  who  fold  it  under  the  name  of  gmeva.  At  prefent 
only  a  better  kind  is  diftilled  from  the  juniper-berry :  what  is 
commonly  fold  is  made  with  no  better  an  ingredient  than  oil 
of  turpentine,  put  into  the  {fill,  with  a  little  common  fait, 
and  the  coarfeft  fpirit  they  have,  which  is  drawn  off  much 
below  proof  {Length,  and  is  confequently  a  liquor  that  one 
would  wonder  any  people  could  accultom  themfelves  to  drink 
with  pleafure.  Hilt’s  Mat.  Medica. 

GE'NIAL  adj.  [ genialis,  Latin.] 

1.  That  which  contributes  to  propagation. 

Higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 

And  with  myftcrious  reverence  I  deem.  Milt.  Parad.  Loft. 

Creator  Venus,  genial  pow’r  of  love. 

The  blifs  of  men  below  and  gods  above  !  Dryd. ns  Fables. 

2.  That  gives  chearfulncfs  or  fupports  life. 

Nor  th’ other  light  of  life  continue  long. 

But  yields  to  double  darknefs  nigh  at  hand  ; 

So  much  I  feel  my  genial  fpirits  droop.  Milton’s  Agonijlcs. 

3.  Natural;  native. 

It  chiefly  prcceedeth  from  natural  incapacity,  and  genial  in- 
difpofition.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i. 

Ge'nially.  adv.  [from  genial.] 

1.  By  genius  ;  naturally. 

.  Some  men  are  gen, ally  difpofed  to  fome  opinions,  and  natu¬ 
rally  as  averle  to  others.  Glanv.  ScepJ.  c.  15. 

2.  Gayly ;  chearfully. 

GENICULA'TED.  adj.  [ gtniculatus ,  Latin.]  Knotted; 


or  things. 
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jointed. 

A  piece  of  fome  geniculated  plant,  feeming  to  be  part  of  a 
fugar-cene.  Wocdtxard  cn  FojfJs. 

Ge nicul a7t ion.  n.f.  [ geniculatio,  Latin.  ]  Knottinefs;  the 
quality  in  plants  of  having  knots  or  joints. 

GeNio.  n.f  [ genio ,  Italian  ;  genius ,  Latin.]  A  man  of  a  par¬ 
ticular-turn  of  mind. 

Some  genio’ s  are  not  capable  of  pure  affcClion  ;  and  a  man 
is  born  with  talents  for  it  as  much  as  for  poetry,  or  any  other 
fcience.  Tatler ,  N°.  53. 

Ge'nita  ls.  n.f.  [genitalis,  Lat.]  Parts  belonging  to  generation. 
Ham  is  conceived  to  be  Jupiter,  who  was  the  youngelt  fon, 
who  is  laid  to  have  cut  off  the  genitals  of  his  father,  crown. 

G  Uniting,  n.f.  [A  corruption  of  Junctor. ,  French,  fignifying 
Jane  or  Janet,  having  been  fo  called  in  honour  of  fome  ladv 
of  that  name;  and  theScottifli  dialed}  calls  them  Janet  apples, 
which  is  the  fame  with  Janet  n:  otherwife  fuppoled  to  be  eoi- 
rupted  from  Juneting. J  An  early  apple  gatheied  in  June. 

In  July  come  early  pears  and  plumbs  in  fruit,  gcniliugs  and 
codlins.  Bacon,  Ejjay  47. 

Ge'nitive.  adj.  [genitivus,  Latin.]  In  grammar,  the  name 
of  a  cafe,  which,  among  other  relations,  fignifics  one  begot¬ 
ten,  as,  the  father  of  a  fn ;  or  one  begetting,  us  ion  of  a  father . 

GE'NIUS.  n.f  [Latin  ;  genie,  French.] 

1.  The  protecting  or  ruling  power  of  men,  places, 

There  is  none  but  he 
Whofebeingl  do  fear:  and,  under  him, 

My  genius  is  rebuk’d;  as  it  is  faid 

Antony’s  was  by  Caffar.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

The  genius  and  the  mortal  infiruments 
Are  then  in  council;  and  the  {{ate  of  man. 

Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  fuffers  then.  Shakef  Jul.  C.tfr. 

And  as  I  awake,  lvveet  mufick  breathe. 

Sent  by  fome  fpirit  to  mortals  good. 

Or  th’  unfeen  gad  us  of  the  wood.  Milton. 

And  the  tame  demon  that  Ihould  guard  mv  throne. 
Shrinks  at  a  genius  greater  than  his  own.  Dryden. 

To  your  glad  genius  facrifice  this  day  ; 

Let  common  meats  refpe<Stfully  give  way.  Dryden. 

2.  A  man  endowed  with  fuperiour  faculties. 

{'here  is  no  little  writer  of  Pindariek  who  is  not  mentioned 
as  a  prodigious  genius.  Addifon. 

Mental  power  or  faculties. 

I  lie  fiate  and  order  does  proclaim 
I  he  genius  of  that  royal  dame.  Waller. 

Difpofition  of  nature  by  which  any  one  is  qualified  for  fon.e 
peculiar  employment. 

A  happy  genius  is  the  gift  of  nature.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 
Your  majefty’s  fagacity,  and  happy  genius  for  natural  hif- 
tory,  is  a  better  preparation  for  enquiries  of  this  kind  than  all 
the  dead  learning  of  the  fchools.  Burnet’s  Theory,  Preface. 
One  fcience  only  will  one  genius  fit; 

So  vaft  is  art,  fo  narrow  human  wit  Pope  on  Criticijm. 
The  Romans,  though  they  had  no  great  genius  for  trade, 
yet  were  not  entirely  neglectful  of  it.  Arbutbnot  on  Coins. 

5.  Nature; 
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Natiire ;  difpofitioni. 

Studious  to  plcafe  the  genius  of  the  timos; 

\  With  periods,  points  and  tropes  he  flurs  his  crimes.  Dryd. 
.Another  genius  and  difpofition  improper  for  philofophicai 
contemplations  is  not  fo  much  from  the  narrovvnefs  of  their 
fpirit  and  underftanding,  as  bccaufe  they  will  not  take  time 
to  extend  them.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth ,  Preface. 

He  tames  the  genius  of  the  ftubborn  plain.  Pope. 

G^t.  adj.  [gent,  old  French]  Elegant;  foft;  gentle;  polite. 

A  word  now  difufed. 

Vefpafian,  with  great  fpoil  and  rage, 

Forewafted  all  :  ?tiil  Genuifta  gent 

Perfuaded  him  to  ceafe.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  to. 

She  that  was  noble,  wife,  as  fair  and  gent. 

Call  how  (he  might  their  harmlefs  lives  preferve.  Fairfax. 
GENTE'EL.  adj.  [ gentil ,  French.] 
j.  Polite;  elegant  in  behaviour ;  civil. 

He  had  a  genteeler  manner  of  binding  the  chaihs  of  this 
kingdom  than  moll  of  his  predecelTors.  Swift  to  Gay. 

Their  poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  comedy,  and  fall  into 
the  moll  filthy  double  meanings  when  they  have  a  mind  to 
make  their  audience  merry.  Addifutis  Remarks  on  Italy. 

2.  Graceful  in  mien. 

Gente'elly.  adv.  [front  genteel] 

1.  Elegantly  ;  politely. 

Thofe  that  would  be  genteelly  learned,  need  not  purchafe  it 
at  the  dear  rate  of  being  atheifts.  Glanv.  ScepJ'.  Preface. 

After  a  long  fatigue  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  babbling; 
he  concludes  the  great  work  of  dining  genteelly.  South. 

2.  Gracefully  ;  handfomely. 

Gents/elness.  n.f  [from  genteel,] 

1.  Elegance;  gracefulnefs ;  politenefs. 

He  had  a  genius  full  of  genteelnefs  and  fpirit,  havi'ng  nothing 
that  was  ungraceful  in  his  poftures  and  drefles.  Dryd.  Dufrejn. 

2.  Qualifies  befitting  a  man  of  rank. 

Ge'ntian.  n.f.  [  gentiane,  French ;  gentiana,  Latin.]  Felwort 
or  baldmony. 

The  leaves  grow  by  pairs  oppofite  to  each  other :  the  flower 
confifts  of  one  leaf,  fhaped  like  a  cup,  being  cut  into  four, 
five,  or  more  fegments  :  it  is  fucceeded  by  a  membranous  oval 
ihaped  fruit,  ending  in  a  (harp  point,  opening  lengthwife  into 
two  parts,  and  containing  many  flat  roundifh  feeds,  bordered 
with  a  leafy  rim.  Miller. 

The  root  of  the  gentian  is  large  and  long,  of  a  tolerably 
firm  texture,  and  remarkably  tough :  it  has  a  faintifh  and 
fomewhat  difagreeable  fmell,  and  an  extremely  bitter  tafte.  It 
is  brought  cheap  from  Germany.  Hill’s  Mat.  Medica. 

If  it  be  fiftulous,  and  the  orifice  fmall,  dilate  it  with  gentian 
roots.  IVifeman  s  Surgery. 

Gentiane'lla.  n.f.  A  kind  of  blue  colour. 

GE'NTILE.  n.f  [ gentilis,  Latin.] 

1.  One  of  an  uncovenanted  nation;  one  who  knows  not  the 
true  God. 

Tribulation  and  anguifh  upon  every  foul  that  doeth  evil,  of 
the  Jew  firft,  and  alfo  of  the  gentile.  Rom.  ii.  2. 

Gentiles  or  infidels,  in  thofe  actions,  upon  both  the  fpiritual 
and  temporal  good,  have  been  in  one  purfuit  conjoined.  Bacon. 

2.  A  perfon  of  rank.  Obfolete. 

Fine  Bafil  defireth  it  may  be  her  lot 
To  grow,  as  a  gilliflower,  trim  in  a  pot ; 

That  ladies  and  gentiles ,  tor  whom  ye  do  ferve, 

May  help  him  as  needeth,  poor  life  to  preferve.  Tujfer. 
GENTJLE'SSE.  n.f.  [French.]  Complaifance;  civility. 

She  with  her  wedding-cloaths  undrefles 
Her  complaifance  and  gentilejjes.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  r. 

Ge'ntilism.  n.f  [ gentilifme ,  French,  from  gentile. j  Hea- 
thenifin ;  paganifm. 

If  invocation  of  faints  had  been  introduced  in  the  apofto- 
lical  times,  it  would  have  looked  like  the  introducing  of  gen- 
tilijrn  again.  Stilling  fleet  s  F)ef.  of  Fife,  on  Rom.  hoi. 

Gentili'tious.  adj.  [ gentilitius ,  Latin.] 

1.  Endcmial ;  peculiar  to  a  nation. 

That  an  unfavory  odour  is  gentilihous ,  or  national  unto  the 
Jews,  reafon  or  fenfe  will  not  induce.  Brown  s  Vu'gar  Err. 

2.  Hereditary;  entailed  on  a  family. 

The  common  caufe  of  this  diftemper  is  a  particular  and 
perhaps  a  gentilitious  difpofition  of  body.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliment. 
Genti'lity.  n.f.  [ gentilitc ,  French,  from  gentil,  French;  gen- 
tilts,  Latin.] 

1 .  Good  extraction  ;  dignity  of  birth. 

2.  Elegance  of  behaviour ;  gracefulnefs  of  mien ;  nicety  of  tafte. 

3.  Gentry  ;  the  clafs  of  perfons  well  born. 

Gavelkind  muft  needs,  in  the  end,  make  a  poor  gentility. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 

4.  Paganifm  ;  heathen i fin. 

When  people  began  to  efpy  the  fallhood  of  oracles,  where¬ 
upon  all  fertility  was  built,  their  hearts  were  utterly  averted 
from  it.  °  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  2. 

GE'NTLE.  adj.  [ gentilis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Wellborn;  well  defeended ;  ancient,  though  not  noble. 

They  entering  and  killing  all  ol  the  gentle  and  rich  fadlion, 
for  honefty  fake  broke  open  all  prifons.  Sidney. 
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Thele  are  the  ftudies  wherein  our  noble  arid  gentle  yoiitH 
ought  to  bellow  their  time.  Milton  on  Education. 

Of  gentle  blood,  part  Hied  in  honour’s  caufe; 

Each  parent  fprung.  Pope. 

1.  Soft ;  bland  ;  mild  ;  tame  ;  meek  ;  peaceable; 

I  am  one  of  thofe  gentle  ones  that  will  ufe  the  devil  himfelf 
With  curtefy.  Sbakefpcare’s  Tucftb  Night. 

Her  voice  was  ever  foft, 

Gentk  and  low ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  Shakefpeare . 

As  gentle ,  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jell. 

Go  I  to  fight.  Shakefpeare’ s  Richard  II. 

A  virtuous  and  a  good  man,  reverend  in  converfation,  and 
gentle  in  condition.  ^  Mac.  xv.  12. 

The  gentlejl  heart  on  earth  is  prov’d  unkind.  Fairfax. 
Your  change  was  wife;  for,  had  Ihe  been  deny’d, 

A  fwift  revenge  had  follow’d  from  her  pride  : 

You  from  my  gentle  nature  had  no  fears ; 

All  my  revenge  is  only  in  my  tears.  Dryden’  slnd.  Emp. 

He  had  fuch  a  gentle  method  of  reproving  their  faults,  thai 
they  were  not  fo  much  afraid  as  afhamed  to  repeat  them.  After. 

31  Soothing ;  pacifick. 

And  though  this  fenfe  firft:  gentle  mufick  found, 

Her  proper  object  is  the  fpeech  of  men.  Davies. 

Ge'ntle.  n.f 

1.  A  gentleman;  a  man  of  birth.  Now  out  of  ufe. 

Gerties,  do  not  reprehend  ; 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend.  Shakefpeare. 

Where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? 

How  does  my  father?  Gentles ,  methinks  you  frown.  Shake/. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  worm. 

He  will  in  the  three  hot  months  bite  at  a  flagworm,  or  at  a 
green  gentle.  IF alton’s  Angler . 

To  Ge'ntle.  v.  a.  To  make  gentle ;  to  raife  from  the  vulgar. 
Obfolete. 

He  to-day  that  fhe.ds  his  blood  with  me. 

Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  never  fo  vile, 

This  day  fhall  gentle  his  condition.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  V* 

Ge'ntlefolk.  n.  f  [ gentle  and  folk.']  Perfons  diftinguilhed 
by  their  birth  from  the  vulgar. 

The  queen’s  kindred  are  made  gentlefolk.  Shake/.  Rich.  III. 
Gentlefolks  will  not  care  for  the  remainder  of  a  bottle  of 
wine;  therefore  always  fet  a  frefh  one  before  them  after 
dinner.  Swift’s  Directions  to  the  Butler. 

GE'NTLE  MAN;  n.f.  [ gentilhomme ,  French ;  gentilhuomo ,  Ital. 
that  is,  homo  gentilis ,  a  man  of  anceftry.  All  other  deri- 
vations  feern  to  be  whimfical] 

1.  A  man  of  birth;  a  man  of  extraction,  though  not  noble. 

A  civil  war  was  within  the  bowels  of  that  ftate,  between 
the  gentlemen  and  the  peafants.  Sidney. 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins  ;  I  was  a  gentleman.  Shak.  Merch.  f  Venice. 

He  hither  came  a  private  gentleman , 

But  young  and  brave,  and  of  a  family 

Ancient  and  noble.  OtiUay’s  Orphan. 

You  fay  a  long  defeended  race 
Makes  gentlemen,  and  that  your  high  degree 
Is  much  difparag’d  to  be  match’d  with  me.  Dryden. 

2.  A  man  raifed  above  the  vulgar  by  his  character  or  poft. 

Inquire  me  out  fome  mean-born  gentleman , 

Whom  I  will  marry  Unfit  to  Clarence’  daughter.  Skakefp. 

3.  A  term  of  complaifance. 

The  fam e gentlemen  who  have  fixed  this  piece  of  morality  on 
the  three  naked  filters  dancing  hand  in  hand,  would  have 
found  out  as  good  a  one  had  there  been  four  of  them  fitting:: 
at  a  diltancc,  and  covered  from  he.ad  to  foot.  Addifon , 

4.  The  fervant  that  waits  about  the  perfon  of  a  man  of  rank. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Sunday  after  he  gave  up  his  chan- 
cellorfifip,  came  to  his  wife’s  pew,  and  ufed  the  ufual  words 
of  his  gentleman  ufher,  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.  Camden. 
Let  be  call’d  before  us 

That  gentleman  of  Buckingham’s  in  perfon.  Shak.  H.  VIII. 

5.  It  is  ufed  of  any  man  however  high. 

The  earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  molt  valiant  gentleman.  Shake/.  Henry  IV. 
I  he  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar.  Shakefp. 
Gentlemanlike.  J  adj .  [  gentleman  and  like. ]  Becoming  a 
Gentlemanly.  }  man  of  birth. 

He  holdeth  himfelf  a  gentleman,  and  fcorneth  to  work, 
which,  he  faith,  is  the  life  of  a  peafant  or  churl;  but  enureth 
himfelf  to  his  weapon,  and  to  the  gentlemanly  trade  of  fteal- 
ing.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Pyramus  is  a  fweet-fac’d  man ;  a  proper  man  as  one  fhall 
fee  in  a  Summer’s  day  ;  a  moft  lovely  gentlemanlike  man.  Shak. 

You  have  train’d  me  up  like  a  peafant,  hiding  from  me  all 
gentlemanlike  qualities.  Shakefpeare’ s  As  yi.u  like  it. 

A  gentleman  ufes  the  words  of  gallantry,  and  gentlemanlike 
very  often  in  his  petition.  Speilator ,  NF  6>g. 

Two  clergymen  flood  candidates  for  a  freefehool,  where  a 
gentleman,  who  happened  to  have  underftanding,  procured 
the  place  for  him  who  was  the  better  fcholar  and  more  gentle¬ 
manly  perfon  of  the  two. 

Ge'ntleness.  n.f.  [from  gentle.] 
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1 .  Dignity  of  birth ;  goodnefs  of  extraction. 

2.  Softnefs  of  manners ;  fweetnefs  of  difpofition  ;  meeknefs ; 
tendernefs. 

My  lord  Sebaftian, 

The  truth,  you  (peak,  doth  lack  fome  gentlenefs .  Shah/p. 
Still  {he  retains 

Her  maiden  gentleneft  and  oft  at  eve 
Vifits  the  herds.  Milton. 

The  perpetual  gentlenefs  and  inherent  goodnefs  of  the  Or¬ 
mond  family.  Dryden’ s  Fables ,  Dedication. 

Changes  are  brought  about  filently  and  infcnfibly,  with  all 
imaginable  benignity  and  gentlenefs.  Woodward’s  Nat.  Hijl. 

Mailers  mull  correct  their  fervants  with  gentlenefs ,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  mercy.  Rogers. 

Women  ought  not  to  think  gentlenefs  of  heart  defpicable  in 
a  nian.  Clariffa, 

3.  Kindnefs ;  benevolence.  Obfolete. 

The  gentlenefs  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee.  Shakefpeare. 
Ge'ntleship.  n.f.  [from  gentle.]  Carriage  of  a  gentleman. 
Obfolete. 

Some  in  France,  which  will  needs  be  gentlemen,  have  more 
gentlefnp  in  their  hat  than  in  their  head.  Afchams  Schoolmajler. 
Gentlewoman,  n.f  [ gentle  and  woman.  See  GENTLE¬ 
MAN.] 

1 .  A  woman  of  birth  above  the  vulgar ;  a  woman  well  de¬ 
fended. 

The  gentlewomen  of  Rome  did  not  fuffer  their  infants  to  be 
fo  longfwathed  as  poorer  people.  Abbot’s  Defer,  of  the  World. 
Doth  this  fir  Protheus 

Often  refort  unto  this  gentlevuoman  ?  Shakefpeare. 

Gentlewomen  may  do  themfelves  much  good  by  kneeling 
upon  a  culhion,  and  weeding.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiflory. 

2.  A  woman  who  waits  about  theperfon  of  one  of  high  rank. 

The  late  queen’s  gentlewoman,  a  knight’s  daughter, 

To  be  her  mi  lire  fs’  miltrefs  !  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

Her  gentlewomen ,  like  the  nereids, 

So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i’  th’  eyes, 

And  made  their  bends  adorings.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Clecpai. 
3-  A  word  of  civility  or  irony. 

Now,  gentlewoman ,  you  are  confeffing  your  enormities  ;  I 
know  it  by  that  hypocritical  down-call  look.  Dryden. 

Ge'ntly.  adv.  [from  gentle.] 

1.  Softly  ■ ;  meekly  ;  tenderly  ;  inoffenfively  ;  kindly. 

My  millrefs  gently  chides  the  fault  I  made.  Dryden. 
The  mifehiefs  that  come  by  inadvertency,  or  ignorance, 
are  but  very  gently  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Locke. 

2.  Softly  j  without  violence. 

Fortune’s  blows, 

When  moll  flruck  home,  being  gently  warded,  craves 
A  noble  cunning.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

In  the  fame  illand  a  fort  of  great  bat,  as  men  lie  afleep 
with  their  legs  naked,  will  fuck  their  blood  at  a  wound  fo 
gently  made  as  not  to  awake  them.  Grew’ s  Mufaum. 

Ge'ntrv.  n.f.  [  gentler y,  gentry,  from  gentle.] 

1.  Birth}  condition. 

You  are  certainly  a  gentleman. 

Clerk-like  experienc’d,  which  no  lefs  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents’  noble  name. 

In  whofe  fuccefs  we  are  gentle.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

2.  Clafs  of  people  above  the  vulgar ;  thofe  between  the  vulgar 
and  the  nobility. 

They  llaughtered  many  of  the  gentry,  for  whom  no  fex  or 
age  could  be  accepted  for  excufe.  Sidney. 

Let  Hates,  that  aim  at  greatnefs,  take  heed  how  their  nobi¬ 
lity  and  gentry  multiply  too  fall.  Bacon’s  Orn&m.  Ration. 
How  chearfully  the  hawkers  cry 
A  fatire,  and  the  gentry  buy.  Swift. 

2.  A  term  of  civility  real  or  ironical. 

The  many-colour’d  gentry  there  above. 

By  turns  are  rul’d  by  tumult  and  by  love.  Prior. 

3.  Civility ;  complaifance.  Obfolete. 

Shew  us  fo  much  gentry  and  good-will, 

As  to  extend  your  time  with  us  a-while.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 
Ge'nuflection.  n.f.  [ genuflexion ,  French;  genu  zn&fetto, 
Latin.]  The  a&  of  bending  the  knee;  adoration  exprefled 
by  bending  the  knee. 

Here  they  make  ufe  of  all  the  rites  of  adoration,  genuflec¬ 
tions,  wax-candles,  incenfe,  oblations,  prayers  only  excepted. 

Stillingfeet’s  Defence  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 
GE'NUINE.  adf  [genuinus,  Latin.]  Not  fpurious  ;  not  coun¬ 
terfeit;  real;  natural;  true. 

Experiments  were  at  one  time  tried  with  genuine  materials, 
and  at  another  time  with  fophifticated  ones.  Boyle. 

The  belief  and  remembrance,  and  love  and  fear  of  God, 
have  fo  great  influence  to  make  men  religious,  that  where  any 
of  thefe  is,  the  reft,  together  with  the  true  and  genuine  effects 
of  them,  are  fuppofed  to  be.  Tillotfn's  Sermons. 

A  fudden  darknefs  covers  all ; 

True  genuine  night:  night  added  to  the  groves  : 

I  he  fogs  are  blown  full  in  the  face  of  heaven.  Dryd.  Oedip. 
Genuinely,  adv.  [from  genuine.]  Without  adulteration; 
without  foreign  admixtures  ;  naturally. 
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There  is  another  agent  able  to  analize  compound  bodies 
lefs  violently,  more  genuinely ,  and  more  universally  than  the 

Boyle. 

Genuineness,  n.f  [from  genuine.']  Freedom  from  any  thing 
counterfeit;  freedom  from  adulteration;  purity;  natural 
ftate 

It  is  not  eflential  to  the  genutnenefs  of  colours  to  be 
durable.  Boyle. 

GE'NUS.  n.f.  [Latin.]  In  fcicnce,  a  clafs  of  being,  compre¬ 
hending  under  it  many  fpecies  :  as  quadruped  is  a  genus  com¬ 
prehending  under  it  almoft  all  terreftrial  beafts. 

A  general  idea  is  called  by  the  fchools  genus ,  and  it  is  one 
common  nature  agreeing  to  feveral  other  common  natures : 
fo  animal  is  a  genus,  becaufe  it  agrees  to  horfe,  lion,  whale, 
and  butterfly.  Watts’s  Logick. 

It  minerals  are  not  convertible  into  another  fpecies,  though 
of  the  fame  genus ,  much  lefs  can  they  be  furmifed  reducible 
into  a  fpecies  of  another  genus.  Harvey  on  Cvnfumpticns. 

Ge  OCENTRICK.  adj.  [  pn  and  xIvtoov  ;  geocentrique ,  f  rench.] 
Applied  to  a  planet  or  orb  having  the  earth  for  its  centre,  or 
the  fame  centre  with  the  earth.  Harris . 

GE'OD^ESIA.  n.f  [  pcuSxwlco’,  geodefe,  French.]  That  part 
of  geometry  which  contains  the  doCtrine  or  art  of  meafuring 
furfaces,  and  finding  the  contents  of  all  plane  figures.  Harris. 
GeOdtetical.  adj.  [from  geodafa. ]  Relating  to  the  art  of 
meafuring  furfaces ;  comprehending  or  fhowing  the  art  of 
meafuring  land. 

GEOGRAPHER,  n.f.  [pn  and  ppu(Pu;  ge^graphe,  French.] 
One  who  deferibes  the  earth  according  to  the  pofition  of  its 
different  parts, 

A  greater  part  of  the  earth  hath  ever  been  peopled  than 
hath  been  known  or  deferibed  by  geographers.  Brown. 

The  bay  of  Naples  is  called  the  Crater  by  the  old  geogra- 
fbers,  Addifon. 

From  fea  to  fea,  from  realm  to  realm  I  rove. 

And  grow  a  meer  geographer  by  Jove.  Tickell. 

Geographical,  adj.  [ geegraphique ,  French,  from  geogra¬ 
phy.  ]  Relating  to  geography ;  belonging  to  geography. 
Geographically,  aav.  [from  geographical.]  In  a  geogra¬ 
phical  manner  ;  according  to  the  rules  of  geography. 

Minerva  lets  Ulyfles  into  the  knowledge  of  his  country : 
file  geographically  deferibes  it  to  him.  Broome  on  the  Odyfjey. 
Geo'graphy.  n.f.  [pn  and  ppcc(peo;  geographic, Fr.]  Geography  in 
a  ftridl  fenfe,  fignifies  the  knowledge  of  the  circles  of  the  earthly 
globe,  and  the  fituation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  earth.  When 
it  is  taken  in  a  little  larger  fenfe,  it  includes  the  knowledge  of 
the  feas  alfo ;  and  in  the  largeft  fenfe  of  all,  it  extends  to  the 
various  cuftoms,  habits,  and  governments  of  nations.  Waits. 

Olympus  is  extolled  by  the  Greeks  as  attaining  unto  heaven ; 
but  geography makes  flight  account  hereof,  when  they  difeourfe 
of  Andes  or  T  eneriff.  Brown’s  V ulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi. 

According  to  ancient  fables  the  Argonauts  failed  up  the 
Danube,  and  from  thence  pafled  into  the  Adriatick,  carrying 
their  {hips  upon  their  fhoulders  :  a  mark  of  great  ignorance 
in  geography.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Geology,  n.f  [  pn  and  zbp(§y  ]  The  dodliine  of  the  earth; 

the  knowledge  of  the  ftate  and  nature  of  the  earth. 

Ge  omancf.r,  n.f.  [pn  and  [acovtos.]  A  fortuneteller;  a 
cafter  of  figures;  a  cheat  who  pretends  to  foretell  futurity  by 
other  means  than  the  aftrologer. 

Fortunetellers,  jugglers,  geomancers ,  and  the  incantatory 
impoftors,  though  commonly  men  of  inferior  rank,  daily 
vu^Sar*  ^  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errcurs,  b.  \. 

GEOMANCY.  n.f.  [pn  and  [akvtix ;  gcomance ,  French.] 
Fhe  a£l  of  calling  figures ;  the  aCt  of  foretelling  by  figures 
what  {hall  happen. 

According  to  fome  perfons  there  are  four  kinds  of  divina¬ 
tion;  hydromancy,  pyromancy,  aeromancy,  and  geomancy. 
f  _  Ay  life’s  Parergon . 

Geomantick.  adj.  [from  geomancy.]  Pertaining  to  the  a& 
of  cafting  figures. 

Two  geomantick  figures  were  difplay’d 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid  ;  C 

One  when  direCt,  and  one  when  retrograde.  Dryden.  J 
Ge'ometer.  n.f.  [ptiopsTfiti  geometre,  French.]  One  lkilled 
in  geometry;  a  geometrician. 

He  became  one  of  the  chief  geometers  of  his  age.  Watts. 
Ge  ometral.  adj.  [ geometral,  French,  from  geometry.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  geometry.  jryt^ 

Geometrical.  \  adj.  [ptup is7pjxo\;  geometrique,  French,  from 
Ge'ometrick.  S  geometry.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  geometry. 

A  ge  metrical  fcheme  is  let  in  by  the  eyes,  but  the  demon- 
ftration  is  difeerned  by  reafon.  Adore’ s  Antid  againjl  Atheifm. 

This  mathematical  difcipline,  by  the  help  of  geometrical 
principles,  doth  teach  to  contrive  feveral  weights  and  powers 
unto  motion  or  reft  Wilkins’s  Math.  Ma^ick. 

2.  Prefcnbed  or  laid  down  by  geometry. 

Muft  men  take  the  meafure  of  God  juft  by  the  fame  geome¬ 
trical  pioportions  that  he  did,  that  gather’d  the  height  and  big- 
nefs  of  Hercules  by  his  foot  ?  Stiltingfeet. 
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Does  not  this  wife  philofopher  aflert, 

That  the  vaft  orb,  which  caits  fo  fair  his  beams* 

Is  fuch,  or  hot  much  bigger  than  he  feems? 

I  hat  the  dimenfions  of  his  glorious  face 

Two  garnet  feet  do  fcarce  furpafs  ?  Blackmon's  Creation. 
3.  JJilpoled  according  to  geometry. 

Geometric*  jafper  feemeth  of  affinity  with  the  lapis  fanguinalis 
described  by  Boetius ;  but  it  is  certainly  one  fort  of  la* is  cru- 

ci for  mis.  « '  r 

J  t *rew  s  mu  cEumi 

(jeometricallt.  edv.  [from  geometrical.]  According  to  the 

Jaws  of  geometry.  0 

’  i'is  poffible  geometrically  to  contrive  fuch  an  artificial  mo¬ 
tion  as  lhall  be  of  greater  fwiftnefs  than  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavens.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magick. 

A1  the  bones,  mufcles,  and  vefTels  of  the  body  are  con¬ 
trived  moft  ge  metrically ,  according  to  the  ftridleft  rules  of 
.  mechamcks.  ^  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Geome  tri  cian.  n.f  [)/£w(u£Tpn?.]  One  {killed  in  geometry; 
a  geometer.  0  J 

Although  there  be  a  certain  truth  therein,  geometricians 
would  not  receive  fatisfaftion  without  demonftration  thereof. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i. 
How  eafily  does  an  expert  geometrician,  with  one  glance  of 
his  eye,  take  in  a  complicated  diagram,  made  up  of  many 
ines  and  circles  .  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

To  G  e  o'  w e  t  it  iz  e  .  v.  n.  [  ywuilpiu.  ]  To  a£t  according  to 
the  laws  of  geometry. 

We  obtained  good  ftore  of  cryftals,  whofe  figures  were 
differing  enough,  though  prettily  ihaped,  as  if  nature  had  at 
once  affefted  variety  in  their  figuration,  and  yet  confined  her- 
felf  to  geometrize.  Boyle. 

GE'OMETRY.  n.f.  [  ytufxtlpla  •  geometric,  French.]  Oricri- 
v  nally  hgnifies  the  art  of  meafuring  the  earth,  or  any  diftances 
or  dimenfions  on  or  within  it :  but  it  is  now  ufed  for  the 
fcience  of  quantity,  extenfion,  or  magnitude  abftradedly 
confidered,  without  any  regard  to  matter.  ’ 

Geometry  very  probably  had  its  firft  rife  in  Egypt,  where  the 
Nile  annually  overflowing  the  country,  and  covering  it  with 
mud,  obliged  men  to  diftinguifti  their  lands  one  from  another, 
by  the  confideration  of  their  figure;  and  after  which, ’tis  pro¬ 
bable,  to  be  able  alfo  to  meafure  the  quantity  of  it,  and  to 
know  how  to  plot  it,  and  lay  it  out  again  in  its  juft  dimen¬ 
fions,  figure  and  proportion :  after  which,  it  is  likely,  a  far¬ 
ther  contemplation  of  thofe  draughts  and  figures  helped  them 
to  difeover  many  excellent  and  wonderful  properties  belonging 
to  them  ;  which  fpeculations  were  continually  improving,  and 
are  ftill  to  this  day.  Geometry  is  ufually  divided  into  fpecula- 
tive  and  praftical ;  the  former  of  which  contemplates  and 
treats  of  the  properties  of  continued  quantity  abftradledly  ; 
and  the  latter  applies  thefe  fpeculations  and  theorems  to  ufe 
and  practice,  and  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  man- 
kind.  Harris. 

In  the  mufcles  alone  there  feems  to  be  more  geometry  than  in 
all  the  artificial  engines  in  the  world.  Rny  on  the  Creation. 
Him  alfo  for  my  cenfor  I  difdain, 

Who  thinks  all  fcience,  as  all  virtue,  vain ; 

Who  counts  geometry  and  numbers  toys. 

And  with  his  foot  the  facred  duft  deftroys.  Dryd.  Perf.  Sat. 
Geopo'nical.  adj.  [  yv  and  7rcv<&> ;  gefonique,  French.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  agriculture  ;  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground. 

Such  exprefiions  are  frequent  in  authors  geoponicaf  or  fuch 
as  have  treated  de  re  ruftica.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi. 
Geopo'nicks.  n.f.  [  yr  and  The  fcience  of  culti¬ 

vating  the  ground  ;  the  do&rine  of  agriculture. 

.  George,  n.f.  [ Georgius ,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  figure  of  St.  George  on  horfeback  worn  by  the  knights  of 
the  garter. 

Look  on  my  George ,  I  am  a  gentleman ; 

Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt.  Shakefpeare's  HenryVl.  p.  ii. 

2.  A  brown  loaf.  Of  this  fenfe  I  know  not  the  original. 

Cubb’d  in  a  cabbin,  on  a  mattrefs  laid, 

On  a  brown  george,  with  loufy  fwobbers,  fed.  Dryd.  Perf. 
Geo'rgick.  n  f.  [ yicopyixov ;  georgiques ,  Fr.]  Some  part  of 
the  fcience  of  hufbandry  put  into  a  pleafing  drefs,  and  fet  off 
with  all  the  beauties  and  embellifhments  of  poetry.  Addifn. 
Geo'rgick.  adj.  Relating  to  the  dodlrine  of  agriculture. 

Here  I  perufe  the  Mantuan’s  georgick  ftrains, 

And  learn  the  labours  of  Italian  fwains.  Gays  Rural  Sports. 
GeoTick.  adj.  [from  yv\.  ]  Belonging  to  the  earth;  ter- 
reftrial.  Hid. 

Ge'rent.  adj.  [ gerens ,  Latin.]  Carrying;  bearing.  Did. 

Gerfalcon,  n.f.  A  bird  of  prey,  in  fize  between  a  vulture 
and  a  hawk,  and  of  the  greateft  flrength  next  to  the 
eagle.  Bailey. 

.Ge'rman.  n.f.  [germain,  French  ;  germanus,  Lat.]  Brother; 

one  approaching  to  a  brother  in  proximity  of  blood  :  thus  the 
children  of  brothers  or  fifters  are  called  coufins  german. 

T  hey  knew  it  was  their  coufin  german ,  the  famous  Am- 
pnialus.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

And  to  him  faid,  go  now,  proud  mifereant, 

1  hyfelf  thy  mefiage  do  to  german  dear.  Fairy  ffueen,  b.  i. 


G  E  S 

Thefe  Germans  did  fubdue  all  Gerihin)% 

Of  whom  it  bight ;  but  in  the  end  their  fire; 

With  foul  repulfe,  from  France  was  forced  to  retire*  E.  D. 
ert  thou  a  hear,  thou  wouldft  be  kill’d  by  the  horfe ; 
weit  thou  a  horfe,  thou  wouldft  be  feiz’d  by  the  leopard  ; 
weit  thou  a  leopard,  thou  Wert  german  to  the  lion,  and  the 
{pots  of  thy  kindred  were  juries  on  thy  life,  Shakejp.  Timon. 

You  11  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you;  you’ll  have  courfers 
for  coulins,  and  genets  for  germans.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

German,  adj.  [germanus,  Latin.]  Related. 

Not  he  alone  {hall  fuffer  what  wit  can  make  heavy,  and 
vengeance  bitter ;  but  thofe  that  are  german  to  him,  though 
removed  fifty  times,  {ball  come  under  the  hangman.  Shakejp. 
Germander,  n.f.  [  german  dree,  French.] 

It  has  fmall  thick  leaves,  which  are  laciniated  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  oak :  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  at  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  are  labiated :  the  ftamina  or  threads  {up- 
ply  the  place  of  the  creft,  or  upper  lip :  the  beard  or  lower  lip 
of  the  flower  is  divided  into  five  parts:  the  middle  fegment, 
which  is  largeft,  is  hollow  like  a  fpoon,  and  fometimes  divided 
into  two  parts  :  the  cup  ®f  the  flower  is  fiftulous.  Miller. 
Ge  rme.  n.j.  [germen,  Latin.]  A  fprout  or  {hoot ;  that  part 
which  grows  and  fpreads. 

Whether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  germc ,  or  treadle  of  the 
egg,  doth  feem  of  leffer  doubt.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
Ge'rmin.  n.f.  [germen,  Latin.]  A  {hooting  or  fprouting 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  Hope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations  ;  though  the  treafure 
Of  nature’s  germtns  tumble  all  together, 

Even  ’till  deftrudion  ficken  ;  anfwer  me 

To  what  I  alk  you.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Thou  all-fhaking  thunder. 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o’  th’  world ; 

Crack  nature’s  mould,  all  germins  fpill  at  once 
I  hat  make  ungrateful  man.  Shakefpeare’s  Kin p  Fear. 

To  GERMINA I  E.  v.  n.  [germino,  Latin.]  To  fprout;  to 
fhoot ;  to  bud  ;  to  put  forth. 

This  adlion  is  furthered  by  the  chalcites,  which  hath  within 
a  fpirit  that  will  put  forth  and  geiminate,  as  we  fee  in  chymical 
tr^s*  _  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

The  feeds  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  being  planted  near  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  in  a  convenient  foil,  amongft  matter 
proper  for  the  formation  of  vegetables,  would  germinate ,  grow 
up,  and  replenilh  the  face  of  the  earth.  Woodward’s  Na.  Hijl. 
Germina't/on.  n.f.  [ germination ,  French,  from  germinate  ] 
The  aft  of  fprouting  or  {hooting ;  growth. 

For  acceleration  of  germination ,  we  refer  it  over  unto  the 
place,  where  we  {hall  handle  the  fubjea  of  plants  generally. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  another  kind  of  germination  $ 
and  furely,  had  he  been  a  plant,  he  would  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  fponte  nufeentes.  Wctton. 

There  is  but  little  fimilitude  between  a  terreous  humidity 
and  plantal  germinations.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  25  . 

Suppofe  the  earth  fhould  be  carried  tp  the  great  diftance  of 
Saturn;  there  the  whole  globe  would  be  one  frigid  zone; 
there  would  be  no  life,  no  germination.  Bentley's  Sermons. 
Ge'rund.  n.f.  [ gerundium,  Latin.]  in  the  Latin  grammar,  a 
kind  of  verbal  noun,  which  governs  cafes  like  a  verb, 

Gest.  n.f.  [ gejlum ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  deed;  an  a£lion ;  an  atchievement. 

Who  fair  them  quites,  as  him  befeemed  beft, 

And  goodly  can  difeourfe  of  many  a  noble  gefi.  Fai.  Du. 

2.  Show  ;  reprefentation.  * 

Gefls  {hould  be  interlarded  after  the  Perfian  manner,  by 
ages,  young  and  old.  7 

3.  The  roll  or  journal  of  the  feveral  days,  and  ftages  prefixed, 
in  the  progreffes  of  our  kings,  many  of  them  being  ftill  ex¬ 
tant  in  the  herald’s  office.  [From  gijle ,  or  gite,  Fr.]  Hanmer . 

I’ll  give  you  my  commiffion, 

To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  gejl , 

Prefix’d  for’s  parting.  Shakefpeare’s  FVinter's  Tale. 

He  diftirxStly  fets  down  the  g efts  and  progrefs  thereof;  and 
are  conceits  of  eminent  ufe,  to  folve  magnetical  phenomenas. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Gestation,  n.f.  [ gefatio ,  Latin.]  The  ail  of  bearing  the 
young  in  the  womb. 

Ariftotle  affirmeth  the  birth  of  the  infant,  or  time  of  its 
gefation ,  extendeth  fometimes  unto  the  eleventh  month;  but 
Hippocrates  avers  that  it  exceedeth  not  the  tenth.  Brown . 

Why  in  viviparous  animals,  in  the  time  of  gejlatlon ,  fhould 
the  nourifliment  be  carried  to  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  which 
at  other  times  goeth  not  that  way  ?  Ray  on  the  Creation, 

To  GES  PECULATE,  v.  n.  [  gejliculor ,  Latin  ;  gijliculer,  Fr.] 

Fo  play  antick  tricks ;  to  {hew  poftures.  Did. 

Gesticulation,  n.f.  [ gejliculatio,  Latin  ;  gejliculation,  Fr. 

from  ge/liculate.]  Antick  tricks;  various  poftures. 

Ge'sture.  n.f.  [ gero ,  gejlum ,  Latin;  gejie,  French.] 

I.  Aclion  or  pofture  expreffive  of  fentiment. 

Ah,  my  fifter,  if  you  had  heard  his  words,  or  feen  his 

ge/tureSy 


GET 


GET 


gejhirts,  when  he  made  me  know  what  and  to  whom  his 
love  was,  you  would  have  matched  in  yourfelf,  thole  two 
rarely  matched  together,  pity  and  delight,  Sidneys  b.  ii. 

When  we  make  profenion  of  our  faith,  we  {land ;  when 
We  acknowledge  our  fins,  or  feek  unto  God  for  favour,  we 
fall  down;  becaufe  the  gejiure  of  conflancy  becometh  us  belt 
in  the  one,  in  the  other  the  behaviour  of  humility.  Hooker. 

To  the  dumbnefs  of  th v  gejiure 
One  might  interpret.  Shakefpeare' s  Tim  on  of  Athens. 

2.  Movement  of  the  body. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  fteps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 

In  ev’ry  gejiure  dignity  and  love  1  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft. 
Every  one  will  agree  in  this,  that  we  ought  either  to  lay 
afide  all  kinds  of  gejiure ,  or  at  lead;  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  only 
as  are  graceful  and  expreffive.  Addifm’s  Sjeftator ,  K°.  408. 
To  Ge'sture.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  accompany  with 
adliori  or  pofture. 

Our  attire  difgraceth  it;  it  is  not  orderly  read,  nor  geflurcd 
as  befeemeth.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Undertaking  fo  to  gefure  and  muffle  up  himfelf  in  his  hood, 
as  the  duke’s  manner  was,  that  none  fliould  difcern  him. 

Wotton’s  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
To  GET.  v.  a.  pret .  I  got,  anciently^/;  part.  palf.  got ,  or 
gotten,  [get an,  gercan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  procure;  to  obtain. 

Thine  be  the  coffet,  well  haft  thou  it  got.  Spenfer’s  Pajl. 
Of  that  which  was  our  father’s  hath  he  gotten  all  this 
glory.  Gen.  xxxi.  1. 

We  gat  our  bread  with  the  peril  of  our  lives.  Sam.  v.  9. 
The  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  upon  me.  Pj.  cxvi.  3. 

David  gat  him  a  name  when  he  returned  from  fmiting  of 
the  Syrians.  2  Sa.  viii.  13. 

Moft  Of  thefe  things  might  be  more  exadlly  tried  by  the 
Torricellian  experiments,  if  we  could  get  tubes  fo  accurately 
blown  that  the  cavity  were  perfectly  cylindrical.  Boyle. 

Such  a  confcience,  as  has  not  been  wanting  to  itfelf,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  get  the  utmoft  and  cleared;  information  about 
the  will  of  God,  that  its  power,  advantages,  and  opportunities 
could  afford  it,  is  that  great  internal  judge,  whofe  abfolution 
is  a  rational  and  fure  ground  of  confidence.  South’s  Sermons . 
He  infenfibly  got  a  facility,  without  perceiving  how  ;  and  that 
is  attributed  wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much  more  the  effedt 
of  ufe  and  practice.  Locke. 

He  who  attempts  to  get  another  man  into  his  abfolute  power, 
does  thereby  put  himfelf  into  a  ftate  of  war  with  him.  Locke. 

The  man  who  lives  upon  alms,  gets  him  his  fet  of  admirers, 
and  delights  in  fuperiority.  Addifon s  Spectator,  N°.  219. 

Sphinx  was  a  monfter  that  would  eat 
Whatever  ftranger  fire  could  get , 

*  Unlefs  his  ready  wit  difclos’d, 

The  fubtle  riddle  fhe  propos’d.  Addifon  s  Whig  Examiner. 
This  pra&ice  is  to  be  ufed  at  firft,  in  order  to  get  a  fixed 
habit  of  attention,  and  in  fome  cafes  only.  Watts. 

The  word  get  is  varioufly  ufed  :  we  fay  to  get  money,  to  get 
in,  to  get  off,  to  get  ready,  to  get  a  ftomach,  and  to  get  a 
cold.  Watts’s  Logick. 

2.  To  force;  to  feize. 

Such  lofels  and  fcatterlings  cannot  eafily,  by  any  conftable, 
or  other  ordinary  officer,  be  gotten ,  when  they  are  challenged 
for  any  fuch  fa£t.  Spenfer  on  Ireland . 

The  king  feeing  this,  ftarting  from  where  he  fat, 

Out  from  his  trembling  hand  his  weapon  gat.  Daniel. 

All  things,  but  one,  you  can  reftore ; 

The  heart  you  get  returns  no  more.  Waller. 

3.  To  win. 

Henry  the  fixth  hath  loft 

All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten.  Shakef  Hen.  VI. 
lie  gat  his  people  great  honour,  and  he  made  battles,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  hoft  with  his  fword.  1  Mac.  iii.  3. 

To  get  the  day  of  them  of  his  own  nation,  would  be  a  moft 
unhappy  day  for  him.  2  Mac.  v.  6. 

Auria  held  that  courfe  to  have  drawn  the  gallies  within  his 
great  fhips,  who  thundering  amongft  them  with  their  great 
ordnance,  might  have  opened  a  way  unto  his  gallies  to  have 
gotten  a  victory.  Knolles’s  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

4.  To  have  poffeffion  of;  to  hold. 

Then  forcing  thee,  by  fire  he  made  thee  bright ; 

Nay,  thou  haft  got  the  lace  of  man.  ,  Herbert. 

5.  To  beget  upon  a  female. 

Thefe  boys  are  boys  of  ice;  they’ll  none  of  her:  fure  they 
are  baftards  to  the  Englifh,  the  French  never  got  them.  Shak. 

Women  with  ftudy’d  arts  they  vex  : 

Ye  gods  deftroy  that  impious  fex  ; 

And  if  there  muft  be  fame  t’  invoke 
Your  pow’rs,  and  make  your  altars  finoke, 

Come  down  yourfelves,  and,  in  their  place. 

Get  a  more  juft  and  nobler  race.  Waller. 

Children  they  got  on  their  female  captives.  Locke. 

If  you’ll  take  ’em  as  their  fathers  got  ’em,  fo  and  well ;  if 
not,  you  muft  iftay  ’till  they^rf  a  better  generation.  Dry  den. 


Ues  no  man,  but  who  has  kill’d 

A  father,  right  to  get  a  child  ?  Prior, 

Let  ev’ry  married  man,  that’s  grave  and  wife, 

T ake  a  tartuff  of  known  ability. 

Who  fhall  fo  iettle  lafting  reformation  ; 

F  lift  get  a  fon,  then  give  him  education  Dorfet * 

1  he  god  of  day,  defeending  from  above, 

Mixt  with  the  day,  and  got  the  queen  of  love.  Gran-vi  le. 

6.  To  gain  as  profit. 

Though  creditors  will  lofe  one  fifth  of  their  principal  and 
ufe,  and  landlords  one  fifth  of  their  income,  yet  the  debtors 
and  tenants  will  not  get  it.  '  Locke. 

7.  To  gain  as  fuperiority  or  advantage. 

if  they  get  ground  and ’vantage  of  the  king, 

Then  join  you  with  them  like  a  rib  of  fteel.  Shakef.  PI.  IV. 

8.  To  earn;  to  gain  by  labour. 

Nature  and  neceffity  taught  them  to  make  certain  veffels  of 
a  tree,  which  they  got  down,  not  with  cutting,  but  with  fire. 

Abbot’ s  Defcription  of  the  World. 

Having  no  mines,  nor  any  other  way  of  getting  or  keeping 
of  riches  but  by  trade,  fo  much  of  our  trade  as  is  loft,  fo 
much  of  our  riches  muft  neceffarily  go  with  it.  Locke. 

If  it  be  fo  much  pains  to  count  the  money  I  w7ould  fpend, 
what  labour  did  it  coft  my  anceftors  to  get  it  ?  Locke. 

g.  To  receive  as  a  price  or  reward. 

Any  tax  laid  on  foreign  commodities  in  England  raifes  their 
price,  and  makes  the  importer  get  more  for  them  ;  but  a  tax 
laid  on  your  homemade  commodities  leffens  their  price.  Locke. 

10.  To  learn. 

Get  by  heart  the  more  common  and  ufeful  words  out  of 
fome  judicious  vocabulary.  Watts. 

11.  To  procure  to  be. 

I  fhall  fhew  how  we  ma y  get  it  thus  informed,  and  after¬ 
wards  preferve  and  keep  it  fo.  South’s  Sermons. 

1 2.  To  put  into  any  ftate. 

lake  no  repulfe,  whatever  fhe  doth  fay  ; 

For,  get  you  gone,  fhe  doth  not  mean  away.  Shakefpeare. 

About  a  fortnight  before  your  ewes  bring  forth  their  young, 
they  may  be  pretty7  well  kept,  to  get  them  a  little  into  heart. 

Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Helim,  who  was  taken  up  in  embalming  the  bodies,  vifited 
the  place  very  frequently  :  his  greateft  perplexity  was  how  to 
get  the  lovers  out  of  it,  the  gates  being  watched.  Guardian. 

)  3.  To  prevail  on  ;  to  induce. 

Though  the  king  could  not  get  him  to  engage  in  a  life  of 
bufinefs,  he  made  him  however  his  chief  companion.  Speflat. 

14.  To  draw;  to  book. 

With  much  communication  will  he  tempt  thee,  and  finding 
upon  thee  get  out  thy  fecrets.  EccluJ.  xiii.  1 1 . 

By  the  marriage  of  his  grandfon  Ferdinand  he  got  into  his 
family  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  Addj'on. 

After  having  got  out  of  you  every  thing  you  can  fpare,  I 
fcorn  to  trefpals,  Guardian ,  N°.  167. 

15.  To  betake ;  to  remove. 

Get  you  to  bed  on  th’  inftant;  I  will  be  return’d  forthwith. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

Arife,  get  thee  out  from  this  land.  Gen.  xxxi.  1  3. 

Get  thee  out,  and  depart  hence.  Luke  xiii.  31. 

Left  they  join  alfo  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  againft  us, 
and  fo  get  them  up  out  of  the  land.  Ex.  i.  10. 

Get  ye  up  in  peace  unto  your  father.  Gen.  xliv.  1 7. 

Thus  perplexed,  he  with  all  fpeed  got  himfelf  with  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  the  ftrong  town  of  Mega,  in  hope  to  fhrowd  him- 
feff  Knolles’s  Piijlory  of  the  Turks. 

16.  To  remove  by  force  or  art. 

By  the  good  direction  of  Auria  file  was  quickly  off  the 
land  again,  and  entered  with  the  reft.  Knot/es’s  Idi/lory. 

The  roving  fumes  of  quickfilver,  in  evaporating,  would 
oftentimes  faften  upon  the  gold  in  fuch  plenty,  as  would  put 
him  to  much  trouble  to  get  them  off  from  his  rings.  Boyle. 

When  mercury  is  got  by  the  help  of  the  fire  out  of  a  metal, 
or  other  mineral  body,  we  may  fuppofe  this  quickfilver  to  have 
been  a  perfect  body  of  its  own  kind.  B'yle. 

They  are  offended  to  fee  them  wilful,  and  would  be  glad  to 
gist  out  thofe  weeds  which  their  own  hands  have  planted,  and 
which  now  have  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  eafily  extirpated. 

Locke  on  Education. 

17.  To  put. 

Get  on  thy  boots  ;  we’ll  ride  all  night.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

18.  To  Get  off.  To  fell  or  difpofe  of  by  fome  expedient. 

Wood,  to  get  his  halfpence  of,  offered  an  hundred  pounds 

in  his  coin  for  feventy  in  filver.*  Swift. 

To  Get  .  v.  n. 

1.  To  arrive  at  any  ftate  or  pofture  by  degrees  with  fome  kind 
of  labour,  effort,  or  difficulty. 

Phalantus  was  entrapped,  and  faw  round  about  him,  but 
could  not  get  out.  Sidney. 

You  knew  he  walk’d  o’er  perils,  on  an  edge 

More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o’er.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

Away,  get  thee  down.  Ex.  xix.  24. 
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If  it  difpleafe  thee,  I  will  ^  me  back  agairi.  A 'fum  xxii 
1  he  Granger  Ih all  get  up  above  thee  very  high,  and  thou 
fl^lt  come  down  very  low.  zW.  xxviii.  4 3 . 

I  he  tox  bragged  what  a  number  of  fhifts  and  devices  he 
had  to  get  from  the  hounds,  and  the  cat  faid  he  had  but  one, 
which  was  to  climb  a  tree.  Bacon 

Thofe  that  arc  very  cold,  and  efpeciallv  in  their  feet,  can¬ 
not  get  to  deep.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

1  utterly  condemn  the  praftice  of  the  later  times,  that  fume 
Who  are  pricked  for  (henffs,  and  were  fit,  fhould  get  out  of 
the  bill.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Fitters. 

Being  entered  unto  the  Mahometan  religion,  he  got  away 
unto  the  Chriitians,  and  hardly  efcaped  from  the  battle. 

TT  ...  Knolles  s  hi ijl ory  of  the  Turks. 

He  would  be  at  their  backs  before  they  could  get  out  df 
Armenia.  Knolles' s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

bhe  plays  with  his  rage,  and  gets  above  his  anger.  Denham. 
The  latitant  air  had  got  away  ih  bubbles.  Boyle. 

There  are  few  bodies  whofe'minute  parts  flick  fo  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  but  that  it  is  poflible  to  meet  with  fome  other  body 
whole  fmall  parts  may  get  between,  and  fo  disjoin  them.  Boyle. 

I  here  was  but  an  infenfible  diminution  of  the  liquor  upon 
the  recefs  of  whatever  it  was  that  got  through  the  cork.  Boyle. 

Although  the  univerfe,  and  every  part  thereof*  are  objefls 
full  of  excellency,  yet  the  multiplicity  thereof  is  fo  various, 
that  the  underflanding  falls  under  a  kind  of  defpondency  of 
getting  through  fo  great  a  talk.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

If  there  fhould  be  any  leak  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  yet 
very  little  water  would  get  in,  becaufe  no  air  could  get  out. 

#  Wilkins’s  Math.  Magick. 

O  heav’n,  in  what  a  lab’rinth  am  I  Jed  f 
I  could  get  out,  but  fhe  detains  the  thread  !  Drydcn. 

So  have  I  feen  fome  fearful  hare  maintain 
A  courfe,  ’till  tir’d  before  the  dog  fhe  lay ; 

Who,  flretch’d  behind  her,  pants  upon  the  plain, 

Paft  pow’r  to  kill,  as  fhe  to  get  away.  Dryden's  Ann.  Mirah. 
The  more  oily  and  light  part  of  this  mafs  would  get  above 
the  other,  and  fwim  upon  it.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Having  got  through  the  foregoing  pafTage,  let  us  go  on  to 
his  next  argument.  Locke. 

The  removing  of  the  pains  we  feel  is  the  getting  out  of 
miferyj  and  confequently  the  firft  thing  to  be  done,  in  order 
tohappinefs,  abfent  good.  Locke. 

If,  having  got  into  the  fenfe  of  the  epiflles,  we  will  but 
compare  what  he  fays,  in  the  places  where  he  treats  of  the 
fame  fubjecl,  we  can  hardly  be  miflaken  in  his  fenfe.  Locke. 

I  got  up  as  faft  as  poflible,  girt  on  my  rapier,  and  fnatched 
iip  my  hat,  when  my  landlady  came  up  to  me.  Tatler. 

Bucephalus  would  let  nobody  get  upon  him  but  Alexander 
the  Great.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Imprifon’d  fires,  in  the  clofe  dungeons  pent. 

Roar  to  get  loofe,  and  ftruggle  for  a  vent ; 

Eating  their  way,  and  undermining  all, 

’Till  with  a  mighty  burft  whole  mountains  fall.  Addifon. 

When  Alma  now,  in  different  ages* 

Has  finifh’d  her  afeending  flages. 

Into  the  head  at  length  fhe  gets. 

And  there  in  publick  grandeur  fits, 

To  judge  of  things.  Prior. 

I  refolved  to  break  through  all  meafures  to  get  away.  Swift. 
Happy  are  they  who  meet  with  civil  people  that  will  com¬ 
ply  with  their  ignorance,  and  help  them  to  get  out  of  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  fall ;  to  come  by  accident. 

Two  or  three  men  of  the  town  are  got  among  them.  Tatler. 

3.  To  find  the  way. 

When  an  egg  is  made  hard  by  boiling,  fince  there  is  nothing 
that  appears  to  get  in  at  thefhell,  unlefs  fome  colorifick  atoms, 
and  fome  little  particles  of  the  water  it  is  boiled  in,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  difeover  from  whence  elfe  this  change  of  confiflency 
proceeds  than  from  a  change  made  in  the  texture  of  the 
parts.  Boyle. 

He  raves  ;  his  words  are  loofe 
As  heaps  of  fand,  and  fcattering  wide  from  fenfe : 

You  fee  he  knows  not  me,  his  natural  father  ; 

But  aiming  to  poffefs  th’ufurping  queen, 

'£0  high  he’s  mounted  in  his  airy  hopes, 

That  now  the  wind  is  got  into  his  head. 

And  turns  his  brains  to  frenzy.  Dryden's  Spanifj  Fryar. 
A  child  runs  to  overtake  and  get  up  to  the  top  of  his  fha- 
dow,  which  flill  advances  at  the  fame  rate  that  he  does.  Locke. 

Should  d refling,  feafting,  and  balls  once  get  among  the 
Cantons,  their  military  roughnefs  would  be  quickly  loft.  Addif. 

The  fluids  which  furround  bodies,  upon  the  furface  of  the 
globe,  get  in  between  the  furfaces  of  bodies  when  they  are  at 
any  didance.  Cheyne' s  Phil.  Princ. 

4.  I  o  move  ;  to  remove. 

GV/home  with  thy  fewel  made  ready  to  fet; 

T  lie  fooner,  the  eafier  carriage  to  get.  Tujfer. 

Many  of  the  gallies  rode  it  out  at  fea,  where  they  were  by 

.  fhot  out  of  the  city  enforced  to  get  them  farther  off.  Knolles. 
Rife  up  and  get  you  foith  fromamongft  my  people.  Ex.  xii. 
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5.  To  have  Kecohrfe  fo. 

I  he  1  urks  made  great  haftb  t'hrdUgh  the  midft  of  the  towfl 
ditch,  to  get  up  into  the  bulwark  to  help  their  fellows  Knoll/ >. 

Lying  is  fo  cheap  a  cover  for  any  nii  [carriage,  and  fo  niucM 
in  falhion,  that  a  child  can  fcatce  be  kept  from  getting  into 
it-  Locke. 

6.  Togo;  to  repair. 

They  ran  to  their  weapons,  and furloufly  affaifed  thcTurks, 
now  fearing  no  luch  matter,  and  were  not  as  yet  all  ft  into 
the  caftle.  Knol'es's  Hijlory  of  Be  lurks. 

A  knot  of  ladies,  got  together  by  thcmfdves,  is  a  i/cry  fchoof 
of  impertinence.  .  '  Swift. 

7.  To  put  one’s  felf  in  an ip  ftate. 

To-morrow  get  you  early  on  your  way.  xix 

They  might  get  over  the  river  Avon  at  Stratford,  and  get 
between  the  king  and  Worcefter.  Clarendon. 

We  can  neither  find  fource  nor  iffue  for  fuch  an  excefiive 
mafs  of  waters,  neither  where  to  have  them  ;  nor,  if  we  had 
them,  how  to  get  quit  of  them.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Without  his  afliftance  we  can  no  more  get  quit  of  our 
aftlidion,  than  but  by  his  permiflion  we  fhould  have  fallen 
irito  it.  I Take's  Preparation  for  Death - 

There  is  a  fort  of  men  who  pretend  to  diveft  themfelves  of 
partiality  on  both  fides,  and  to  get  above  that  imperfect  idea 
of  their  fubject  which  little  writers  fall  into.  Pope  on  Homer. 

As  the  obtaining  the  love  of  valuable  men  is  the  happieft 
end  of  this  life,  fo  the  next  felicity  is  to  get  rid  of  fools  ‘and 
fcoundrels.  P0pe  to  Swift. 

8.  To  become  by  any  a£t  what  one  was  not  before. 

The  laughing  fot,  like  all  unthinking  men. 

Bathes  and  gets  drunk ;  then  bathes  and  drinks  again.  Dryd. 

9.  To  be  a  gainer;  to  receive  advantage. 

Like  jewels  to  advantage  fet. 

Her  beauty  by  the  (hade  does  get.  Waller. 

10.  To  Get  off'.  To  efcape. 

The  gallies,  by  the  benefit  of  the  fhores  and  (hallows,  got 
°Jf-  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

Whate’er  thou  do’ft,  deliver  not  thy  fword  ; 

With  that  thou  may’ft  get  off,  tho’  odds  oppofe  thee.  Dryd. 

ir.  To  Get  over.  To  conquer;  to  fupprefs ;  to  pafs  without 
being  flopped  in  thinking  or  adling. 

’Tis  very  pleafant,  on  this  occafion,  to  hear  the  lady  pro- 
pofe  her  doubts,  and  to  fee  the  pains  he  is  at  t o  get  over  them. 

Addifon' s  Spectator,  N  Q .  4  7  5 . 

I  cannot  get  over  the  prejudice  of  taking  fome  little  offence 
at  the  clergy,  for  perpetually  reading  their  fermons.  Swift. 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  Was  dif- 
patched  to  Vienna,  and  got  over  fome  part  of  thofe  difputes, 
to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Swift. 

12.  To  Get  up.  To  rife  from  repo fe. 

Sheep  will  get  up  betimes  in  the  morning  to  feed  againft 
ra'n-  Bacon's  Natural  Hijl.ry. 

13.  To  Get  up.  To  rife  from  a  feat. 

Get  you  up  from  about  the  tabernacle  of  Koran,  Dathan, 
and  Aboriam.  Numb.  xvi. 

Ge'tter.  n.f  [from  get.] 

1.  One  who  procures  or  obtains. 

2.  One  who  begets  on  a  female. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy,  null’d,  deaf,  fieepy,  in¬ 
fenfible  ;  a  getter  of  more  baftard-children  than  war’s  a  de- 
ftroyer  of  men.  Shakefpeare  s  Coriolanus. 

Ge'tting.  n.f.  [from^rt.J 

1 .  A£l  of  getting ;  acquifition. 

Wifdom  is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wifdom  ;  and 
with  all  thy  getting  get  underflanding.  Prov.  iv.  7. 

2.  Gain;  profit. 

Who  hath  a  ftate  to  repair  may  not  defpife  fmall  things ; 
and  it  is  lefs  difhonourable  to  abridge  a  petty  charge  than°to 
(loop  to  petty  gettings.  °  Bacon,  Effay  29. 

The  meaner  families,  are  obliged  to  return  to  the’fteward 
a  fmall  monthly  (hare  of  their  gettings ,  to  be  a  portion  for  the 
child.  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Ge'wgaw.  n.f  [^ejap,  Saxon;  joyau,  French.]  A  fhowy 
trifle  ;  a  toy  ;  a  bauble  ;  a  fplendid  plaything. 

1  hat  metal  they  exchanged  for  the  meatleft  trifles  and  gew¬ 
gaws  which  the  others  could  bring.  Abbot’s  Defer,  of  the  World. 

Prefer  that  which  providence  has  pronounced  to  be  the  ftaff 
of  life,  before  a  glittering  gewgaw  that  has  no  other  value 
than  what  vanity  has  fet  upon  it.  L'EJlrange ,  Fable  1. 

As  children,  when  they  throw  one  toy  away, 

Straight  a  more  foolifh  gewgaw  comes  in  play.  Drydcn. 

A  heavy  gewgaw,  call’d  a  crown,  that  fpread 
About  his  temples,  drown’d  his  narrow  head. 

And  would  have  crufti’d  it.  Dryden's 'Juvenal,  Sat.  Ic. 

Some  loofe  the  bands 

Of  ancient  friendfhip,  cancel  nature’s  laws 
For  pageantry  and  tawdry  gewgaws.  Phillips. 

The  firft  images  were  fans,  filks,  ribbands,  laces,  and  many 
other  gewgaivs,  which  lay  fo  thick  that  the  whole  heart  was 
nothing  elle  but  a  toy  (hop.  Addfon's  Guard. 
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Ge'wgaw.  adj.  Splendidly  trifling;  (howy  without  value. 

Let  him  that  would  learn  the  happinefs  of  religion,  fee  the 
poor  gewgaw  happinefs  of  Feliciano.  Law's  Serious  Call. 
Gha'stful.  adj .  [jap:  and  pulle,  Saxon.]  Dreary;  difmal  j 
melancholy  ;  tit  for  walking  fpirits. 

Here  will  I  dwell  apart, 

In  ghajlful  grave,  ’till  my  laft  llcep 
Do  clofe  mine  eyes  : 

Help  me,  ye  baneful  birds,  whofe  fhrieking  found 
Is  fign  of  dreary  death.  Spenfer's  Pajlorals. 

Gha'stliness.  n.f.  [from  ghajlly.) 

i.  Horrourof  countenance;  refemblance  of  a ghoft;  palenefs. 
GHA'STLY.  adj.  [jayc,  or  ghojl,  and  like.] 

1.  Like  a  ghoft;  having  horrour  in  the  countenance;  pale; 
dreadful ;  difmal. 

Why  looks  your  grace  fo  heavily  to-day  ? 

— O,  I  have  paft  a  miferable  night ; 

So  full  of  ugly  tights,  of  ghajlly  dreams. 

So  full  of  difmal  terrour  was  the  time.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 
Envy  quickly  difcovered  in  court  Solyman’s  changed  coun¬ 
tenance  upon  the  great  batTa,  and  began  now  to  fhew  her 
ghajlly  face.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Lurks. 

Death 

Grinn’d  horrible  a  ghajlly  fmile,  to  hear 
His  famine  fhould  be  fill’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ii. 
Thofe  departed  friends,  whom  at  our  laft  feparation  we  faw 
disfigured  by  all  the  >  hajlly  horrours  of  death,  we  fhall  then 
fee  affifting  about  the  majeftick  throne  of  Chrift,  with  their 
once  vile  bodies  transfigured  into  the  likenefs  of  his  glorious 
body,  mingling  their  glad  acclamations  with  the  hallelujahs 
of  thrones,  principalities  and  powers.  Boyle. 

This  poor  man’s  defolate  wife. 

Experts  fome  happy  day  ; 

This  ghajlly  thing,  the  comfort  of  her  life.  Flatman. 
He  came,  but  with  fuch  alter’d  looks. 

So  wild,  fo  ghafly ,  as  if  fome  ghoft  had  met  him, 

All  pale  and  fpeechlefs.  Dryden's  Spanijh  Fryar. 

I  did  not  for  thefe  ghajlly  vifions  fend ; 

Their  fudden  coming  does  fome  ill  portend.  Drycl.  Ind .  Em. 

I  who  make  the  triumph  of  to-day, 

May  of  to-morrow’s  pomp  one  part  appear, 

Ghajlly  with  wounds,  and  lifelefs  on  the  bier!  Prior. 

2,  Horrible;  {hocking ;  dreadful. 

To  be  lefs  than  gods 

Difdain’d  ;  but  meaner  thoughts  learn’d  in  their  flight, 
Mangled  with  ghajlly  wounds  through  plate  and  mail.  Milt. 
Gha'stn  ess.  n.f.  [from  gay t,  Saxon.]  Ghaftlinefs;  horrour 
of  look. 

Look  you  pale,  miftrefs  ? 

Do  you  perceive  the  ghajlnefs  of  the  eye  ?  Shakefp.  Othello. 
Ghe'r  kin.  n.f  [from  gurcke,  German,  a  cucumber.]  A 
pickled  cucumber.  Skinner. 

To  Ghess.  v.n.  [See  To  Gu  Ess.  Ghefs  is  by  criticks  con- 
fidered  as  the  true  orthography,  but  guefs  has  univerfally  pre¬ 
vailed.]  To  conjedture. 

GHOST,  n.f.  [  gayr,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  foul  of  man. 

Vex  not  his  ghojl :  O,  let  him  pafs  !  He  hates  him, 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

Often  did  I  ftrive 

To  yield  the  ghojl ;  but  ftill  the  envious  flood 

Kept  in  my  foul.  Shak.  R.  III. 

Man,  when  once  cut  down,  when  his  pal o  ghof 
Fleets  into  air,  is  for  ever  loft.  Sandys's  Paraph)  afe. 

2.  A  fpirit  appearing  after  death. 

The  mighty  ghojls  of  our  great  Harrys  rofe. 

And  armed  Edwards  look’d  with  anxious  eyes. 

To  fee  this  fleet  among  unequal  foes. 

By  which  fate  promis’d  them  their  Charles  ftiould  rife.  Dryd. 

3.  To  give  up  the  Ghost.  To  die;  to  yield  up  the  fpirit  into 
the  hands  of  God. 

Their  fhadows  feem 
A  canopy  moft  fatal,  under  which 

Our  army  lies  ready  to  give  up  the  ghojl.  Shakefp.  Jul.  Caf 

4.  The  third  perfon  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  called  the  Holy 
Ghoft. 

To  Ghost,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  yield  up  the  ghoft;  to 
die.  Not  in  ufe. 

Euryalus  taking  leave  of  Lucretia,  precipitated  her  into  fuch 
a  love-fit,  that  within  a  few  hours  {he  ghojl ed ;  which  courfe 
Euryalus  was  like  to  have  fteered,  upon  the  news.  Sidney. 
To  Ghost,  v.a.  To  haunt  with  apparitions  of  departed 
men.  Obfolete. 

Julius  Caefar, 

Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghojled , 

There  faw  you  labouring  for  him.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleopat. 
Gho'stliness.  n.f.  [from  jhojlly.]  Spiritual  tendency ;  qua- 
^  lity  of  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  ioul. 

Gho'stly.  adj.  [from ghojl.] 

I.  Spiritual;  relating  to  the  foul ;  not  carnal;  not  fecular. 

Our  common  neceflities,  and  the  lack  which  we  all  have, 
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as  well  of  ghofily  as  of  earthly  favours,  is  in  each  kind  fo  eafily 
known,  but  the  gifts  of  God,  according  to  thefe  degrees  and 
times,  which  he  in  his  fecret  wifdom  feeth  meet,  ""'are  fo 
diverfly  beftowed,  that  it  feldom  appeareth  what  all  receive, 
what  all  ftand  in  need  of,  it  feldom  lieth  hid.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

The  graces  of  the  fpirit  are  much  more  precious  than 
worldly  benefits,  and  our  ghojlly  evils  of  greater  importance 
than  any  harm  which  the  body  feeleth.  Flecker,  b.  v.f  35. 

To  deny  me  the  ghofly  comfort  of  my  chaplains,  feems  a 
greater  barbarity  than  is  ever  ufed  by  Chriftians.  King  Charles. 

2.  Having  a  charadfer  from  religion;  fpiritual. 

Hence  will  I  to  my  ghojlly  friar's  clofe  cell, 

His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  teli.  Sh.  Ro.  and  Jul. 
'I  ho  ghofly  father  now  hath  done  his  Ihrift.  Shakefp.  H.Vl. 

GlA'LALINA..  n.f.  [Italian.]  Earth  of  a  bright  gold  colour; 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  very  fine,  and  much  valued 
by  painters.  Woodward's  Met.  Foff. 

Gia'mbeux.  n.f  [ jambes ,  French.]  Legs,  or  armour  far 
legs  ;  greaves. 

The  mortal  fteel  difpiteoufly  entail’d. 

Deep  in  their  flefh,  quite  through  the  iron  walls. 

That  a  large  purple  ftream  adown  their  giambeux  falls.  F.  jT 

GI'ANT.  n.f  [geant,  French  ;  gigas,  Latin.]  A  man  of  fize 
above  the  ordinary  rate  of  men  ;  a  man  unnaturally  large.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  the  idea  of  a  giant  is  always  afiociated 
with  pride,  brutality,  and  wickednefs. 

Nov/  does  he  feel  his  axle 
Hang  loofe  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfifh  thief.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Gates  of  monarchs 

Are  arch’d  fo  high  tha  X.  giants  may  jet  through. 

And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,  without 
Good-morrow  to  the  fun,  Shakefpeare's  Cymbe/ine. 

Woman’s  gentle  brain 

Could  not  drop  forth  fuch  giant  rude  invention ; 

Such  Ethiop  words.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Fierce  faces  threat’ning  wars. 

Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprife!  Milt.  Pa.  Lof. 
Tho  fo  giants,  thofe  mighty  men,  and  men  of  renown,  far 
exceeded  the  proportion,  nature,  and  ftrength  of  thofe  giants 
remembered  by  Mofes  of  his  own  time.  Raleigh's  Hifory. 

The  giant  brothers,  in  their  camp,  have  found 
I  was  not  forc’d  with  eafe  to  quit  my  ground.  Dryden's  Ain. 

By  weary  fteps  and  flow 
.  The  groping  giant  with  a  trunk  of  pine 
Explor’d  his  way.  Addifn. 

Neptune,  by  pray’r  repentant,  rarely  won, 

Afflidts  the  chief  t’  avenge  his  giant  fon. 

Great  Polypheme,  of  more  than  mortal  might.  Pope, 

Gi'antess.  n.f.  [from  giant.]  A  fhe-giant ;  a  woman  of  un¬ 
natural  bulk  and  height. 

I  had  rather  be  a  giantefs,  and  lie  under  mount  Pelion.  Shak. 
Were  this  fubjedt  to  the  cedar,  {he  would  be  able  to 
make  head  againft  that  huge  giantejs.  Howe l. 

Gi'antlike.  I  adj.  [from  giant  and  like. ]  Gigantick;  vaft; 

Gj'antly.  \  bulky. 

Single  courage,  has  often,  without  romance,  overcome 
giant ly  difficulties.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Notwithftanding  all  their  talk  of  reafon  and  philofophy, 
which  they  are  deplorably  ftrangers  to,  and  thofe  unanfwer- 
able  doubts  and  difficulties,  which,  over  their  cups,  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  againft  Chriftianity;  perfuade  but  the  covetous 
man  not  to  deify  his  money,  the  proud  man  not  to  adore  him- 
felf,  and  I  dare  undertake  that  all  their  giantlike  objections 
againft  the  Chriftian  religion  {hall  prefently  vanifh  and  quit 
the  field.  South's  Sermons. 

GFantship.  n.f.  [from  giant.]  Quality  or  character  of  a 
giant. 

His  giantjhip  is  gone  fomewhat  creft-fall’n. 

Stalking  with  lefs  unconfcionable  ftrides. 

And  lower  looks.  Milton's  Agonifes. 

Gi'bbe.  n.f.  Any  old  worn-out  animal.  Hanmer. 

For  who  that’s  but  a  queen,  fair,  fober,  wdfe. 

Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gibbe. 

Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?  Shakejpeare's  Hamlet. 

To  Gi'bber.  V.  n.  [from  jabber.]  To  fpeak  inarticulately. 

The  fheeted  dead 


Did  fqueak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  ftreets.  Shakefp.  Hand. 

GFbberish.  n.f.  [Derived  by  Skinner  from  gaber,  French,  to 
cheat ;  by  others  conjedtured  to  be  formed  by  corruption  from 
jabber .  But  as  it  was  anciently  written  gebrifl),  it- is  probably 
derived  from  tfie  chymical  cant,  and  originally  implied  the 
jargon  of  Geber  and  his  tribe. J  Cant;  the  private  language 
of  rogues  and  gipfies  ;  words  without  meaning. 

Some,  if  they  happen  to  hear  an  old  word,  albeit  verv  na¬ 
tural  and  fignificant,  cry  out  ftraitway,  that  we  fpeak  no  Eng- 
lifh,  but  gibberif).  Spenjer. 

Some  of  both  fexes  writing  down  a  number  of  letters,  juffr 
as  it  came  into  their  heads ;  upon  reading  this  gibberif),  that 
which  the  men  had  wrote  founded  like  High  Dutch,  and  the 
other  by  the  women  like  Italian.  Swift. 
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Gi'bBET.  n.f.  [gibet,  French.] 

1.  A  gallows;  the  poll  on  which  malefaaors  are  handed,  or  on 

which  their  carcafes  are  expofed.  L  ’ 

When  was  there  ever  curfed  atheill  brought 
Unto  the  gibbet ,  but  he  did  adore 

That  blefled  pow’r  which  he  had  fet  at  nought  ?  Davies. 

You  fcandal  to  the  ftock  of  verfe,  a  race° 

Able  to  bring  the  gibbet  in  difgrace.  Cleavelawl. 

Haman  fuftered  death  himfelf  upon  the  very  gibbet  that  he 
had  provided  for  another.  L’Ejirange. 

Papers  of  univerfal  approbation,  lay  fuch  principles  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Tories,  as,  if  they  were  true,  our  next 
bufinefs  Ihould  be  to  eredl  gibbets  in  every  parilh,  and  hang 
them  out  of  the  way.  Swift. 

2.  Any  traverfe  beams. 

To  Gi'bbet.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.  ] 

1.  To  hang  or  expofe  on  a  gibbet. 

I’ll  gibbet  up  his  name.  Oldham. 

2.  To  hang  on  any  thing  going  traverfe :  as  the  beam  of  a 
gibbet. 

He  {hall  come  off  and  on  fwifter  than  he  that  gibbets  on 
the  brewer’s  bucket.  Sbakefpeare’s  Henry^lV.  p.  ii. 

GIBBIER.  n.f  [  French.]  Game;  wildfowl. 

Thefe  impofts  are  laid  on  all  butcher’s  meat,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  fowl  and  gibbier  are  tax  free.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Gibbo'sity.  n.f.  £ gibbofte ,  Fr.  from  gibbous.]  Convexity; 
prominence ;  protuberance. 

When  two  {hips,  failing  contrary  ways,  lofe  the  fight  one 
of  another,  what  {hould  take  away  the  fight  of  {hips  from 
each  other,  but  the  gibboftty  of  the  interjacent  water  ?  Ray. 

GFBBOUS.  adj.  [gibbus,  Latin  ;  gibbeux ,  Fr.] 

1.  Convex;  protuberant;  fwelling  into  inequalities. 

The  bones  will  rife,  and  make  a  gibbous  member.  Wifeman. 

A  pointed  flinty  rock,  all  bare  and  black. 

Grew  gibbous  from  behind  the  mountain’s  back.  Dryden. 
The  fea,  by  this  accefs  and  recefs,  Ihuffling  the  empty 
{hells,  wears  them  away,  reducing  thofe  that  are  concave  and 
gibbous  to  a  flat.  Woodward's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

2.  Crookbacked. 

I  {hall  demand  how  tha  camels  of  Ba&ria  came  to  have 
two  bunches  in  their  back,  whereas  the  camels  of  Arabia,  in 
all  relations,  have  but  one  ?  How  oxen,  in  fome  countries, 
began  and  continue  gibbous ,  or  hunch-backed  ?  Brown. 

Gi'bbousness.  'n.f.  [from gibbous.]  Convexity;  prominence. 
To  make  the  convexity  of  the  earth  difcernible,  fuppofe  a 
man  lifted  in  the  air,  that  he  may  have  a  fpacious  horizon  ; 
but  then,  becaufe  of  the  diftance,  the  convexity  and  gibbeuf- 
nefs  would  vanifh  away,  and  he  would  only  fee  a  great  circular 
flat.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Gi'bcat.  n.  f  [gib  and  cat.]  An  old  worn-out  cat. 

I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gibcat ,  or  a  lugg’d  bear.  Shakcfp. 

To  GIBE.  v.n.  [gaber,  old  French,  to  fneer,  to  ridicule.] 
To  fneer  ;  to  join  cenforioufnefs  with  contempt. 

They  leem  to  imagine  that  we  have  ere&ed  of  late  a  frame 
of  fome  new  religion,  the  furniture  whereof  we  fhould  not 
have  borrowed  from  our  enemies,  left  they  Ihould  afterwards 
laugh  and  gibe  at  our  party.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f  9. 

When  he  faw  her  toy,  and  gibe,  and  geer. 

And  pafs  the  bounds  of  modeft  merry-make, 

Her  dalliance  he  defpis’d.  Fairy  'ueen ,  b.  ii.  cant.  6. 

Why  that’s  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  fpirit, 

Whofe  influence  is  begot  of  that  loofe  grace 

Which  {hallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools.  Sbakefpcare. 

Thus  with  talents  well  endu’d 
To  be  fcurrilous  and  rude. 

When  you  pertly  raife  your  fnout, 

Fleer'and  gibe ,  and  laugh  and  flout.  Swift. 

To  Gibe.  v.  a.  To  reproach  by  contemptuous  hints  ;  to 
flout ;  to  feoff" ;  to  ridicule ;  to  treat  with  fcorn  ;  to  fneer ;  to 
taunt. 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria:  you 

Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 

Did  gibe  my  miflxve  out  of  audience.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Clesp. 

Draw  the  beads  as  I  defer i be  them. 

From  their  features,  while  I  gibe  them.  Swift. 

Gibe.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Sneer;  hint  of  contempt  by  word 
or  look  ;  feoff" ;  a£l  or  expreflion  of  fcorn  ;  taunt. 

Mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes ,  and  notable  fcorns 
That  dwell  in  ev’ry  region  of  his  face.  Shakcfp.  Othello. 

The  rich  have  ftill  a  gibe  in  ftore, 

And  will  be  monftrous  witty  on  the  poor.  Dryden’ s  Juven. 
If  they  would  hate  from  the  bottom„of  their  hearts,  their 
averfion  would  be  too  ftrong  for  little  gibes  every  moment. 

Spectator,  N4’.  3  00. 

But  the  dean,  if  this  fecret  fhou’d  come  to  his  ears. 

Will  never  have  done  with  his  gibes  and  his  jeers.  Sivift. 

Gi'ber.  n.f.  [from  gibe.]  A  fneerer ;  one  who  turns  others 
to  ridicule  by  contemptuous  hints ;  a  fcoffer  ;  a  taunter. 

You  are  well  underftood  to  be  a  more  perfedl  giber  of  the 
table,  than  a  neeeffary  bencher  of  the  capitol.  Shakef  Cor. 
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Coiiie,  Sempronia,  leave  him  5 
He  is  a  giber,  and  our  prefent  bufinefs 
If  of  more  ferious  conlequence.  Ben  Joht fan's  Catiline . 
Gi'bincly.  adv.  [from  gibe.]  Scornfully;  contemptuoufly. 
His  prefent  portance, 

Gibingly  and  ungravely  he  did  fafhion 
^  After  th  inveterate  hate  he  bears  to  you.  Shakef  Coriolanus. 
Gi'blets.  n.  J.  ^  [  According  to  Aiinjhew  from  g  bbet ,  gab L let : 
according  to  Junius  more  probably  from  gilder ,  came,  Fr.] 

I  he  parts  of  a  goofe  which  are  cut  off"  before  it  is  roafted. 

’  Fis  holyday ;  provide  me  better  cheer  : 

’T  is  holyday ;  and  fhall  be  round  the  year : 

Shall  I  my  houfhoid  gods  and  genius  cheat, 

To  make  him  rich  who  grudges  me  my  meat  ? 

1  hat  he  may  loll  at  eafe ;  and  pamper’d  high, 

,  When  I  am  laid,  may  feed  on  gib  let  pie  ?  Dryden  s  Pcrf 
Gi'ddily.  adv.  [from giddy.] 

1 .  With  the  head  feeming  to  turn  found. 

2.  Inconftantly ;  unfteadily. 

To  roam 

Giddily ,  and  be  every  where  but  at  home, 

Such  freedom  doth  a  banifhment  become.  Donne. 

3-  Carelefly;  heedlefly;  negligently. 

The  parts  that  fortune  hath  beftow’d  upon  her, 

Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune.  Shak.  Twelfth  Night  i 
Gi'ddiness.  n.f.  [from giddy.] 

1.  The  ftate  of  being  giddy  or  vertiginous  ;  the  fenfation  which 
we  have  when  every  thing  feems  to  turn  round. 

Megrims  and  giddinefs  are  rather  when  we  rife  after  long 
fitting,  than  while  we  fit.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

2.  Inconftancy ;  unfteadinefs;  mutability;  changeablenefs. 

There  be  that  delight  in  giddinefs ,  and  count  it  a  bondage 
to  fix  a  belief.  Bacon ,  Ejfay  r. 

3.  Quick  rotation  ;  inability  to  keep  its  place. 

The  indignation  of  heaven  rolling  and  turning  us,  ’till 
at  length  fuch  a  giddinefs  feized  upon  government,  that  it 
fell  into  the  very  dregs  of  feclaries.  South's  Sermons. 

4.  Frolick ;  wantonnefs  of  life. 

Thou,  like  a  contrite  penitent. 

Charitably  warn’d  of  thy  fins,  do’ft  repent 
Thefe  vanities  and  giddinefjes.  Donne. 

GFDDY.  adj.  [  gibij,  Saxon.  I  know  not  whether  this 
word  may  not  come  from  gad ,  to  wander,  to  be  in  motion, 
gad,  gid ,  giddy.] 

1.  Vertiginous;  having  in  the  head  a  whirl,  or  fenfation  of  cir¬ 
cular  motion,  fuch  as  happens  by  difeafe  or  drunkennefs. 

Them  rev’ling  thus  the  Tentyrites  invade, 

By  giddy  heads  and  ftagg’ring  legs  betray’d.  Tate’s  Juvenal. 

2.  Rotatory  ;  whirling ;  running  round  with  celerity. 

As  Ixion  fix’d,  the  wretch  fhall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill.  Pope. 

3.  Inconftant;  mutable;  unfteady ;  changeful. 

Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 

More  longing,  wavering,  fooner  loft  and  won, 

Than  womens  are.  Sbakefpeare’s  T welfth  Night. 

It  may  be  gnats  and  flies  have  their  imagination  more  mu¬ 
table  and  giddy ,  as  fmall  birds  likewife  have.  Bacon  s  N.  Hiji. 
Thanks  to  giddy  chance,  which  never  bears 
That  mortal  blifs  fhould  laft  for  length  of  years, 

She  call  us  headlong  from  our  high  eftate. 

And  here  in  hope  of  thy  return  we  wait.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide, 

With  noife  fay  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide.  Dryden’ s  /En . 
You  are  as  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever,  the  reverie  of  Pope, 
who  hath  always  loved  a  domeftick  life.  Swift  to  Gay. 

4.  That  which  caufes  giddinefs.’ 

The  frequent  errors  of  the  pathlefs  wood. 

The  giddy  precipice,  and  the  dang’rous  flood.  Prior. 

The  fylphs  through  myftick  mazes  guide  their  wav. 
Through  all  the  giddy  circle  they  purfue.  "  Pope. 

5.  Heedlefs;  thoughtlefs ;  uncautious  ;  wild. 

Too  many  giddy  foolilh  hours  are  gone, 

And  in  fantaftick  meafures  danc’d  away.  P^owe's  Ja.  Shore. 
How  inexcufable  are  thofe  giddy  creatures,  who,  in  the  fame 
hour,  leap  from  a  parent’s  window  to  a  hufband’s  bed.  Clarifja. 

6.  Tottering;  unfixed. 

As  we  pac’d  along 

Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 

Methought  that  Glo’fter  ftumbled.  Shakefpeare’ s  Rich.  III. 

7.  Intoxicated  ;  elated  to  thoughtlefnefs ;  overcome  by  any  over¬ 
powering  inticement. 

Art  thou  not  giddy  with  the  fafhion  too,  that  thou  haft 
{Lifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the  fafhion  ?  Shakejp. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 

That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people’s  eyes; 

Hearing  applaufe  and  univerfal  fhout, 

Giddy  in  fpirit,  gazing  ftill  in  doubt. 

Whether  thofe  peals  of  praife  be  his  or  no.  Shakefpeare. 
Gi'ddybrained.  adj.  [  giddy  and  brain.]  Carelefs;  thouo-ht- 
lefs. 
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T urn  him  out  again,  you  unncceffary,  tifelefs,  giddybrain’d 
afs  !  Otway  s  Venice  Prejervccl. 

Gi'ddyheaded.  adj.  [ giddy  and  bead.]  Without  thought  or 
caution  ;  without  fteadinefs  or  cbnftancy. 

And  fooner  may  a  gulling  weather  fpy. 

By  drawing  forth  heav’n’s  fcheme  defcry 
What  faftiion’d  hats  or  ruffs,  or  fuits,  next  year. 

Our  gicldyheaded  antick  youth  will  wear.  Donne. 

I  hat  men  are  fo  mifaff'edted,  melancholy,  gicldyheaded , 
hear  the  teftimony  of  Solomon.  Burton  on  Melancholy. 

Giddypaced.  adj.  [  giddy  and  pace. ]  Moving  without  regu¬ 
larity. 

More  than  light  airs,  and  recolle£!ed  terms, 

Of  thefe  molt  brifk  and  giddypaced  times.  Shakefpeare. 

Gi'er-eagle.  n.  f  [Sometimes  it  is  written  jer-eagle .]  An 
eagle  of  a  particular  kind. 

Thefe  fowls  fhall  not  be  eaten,  the  fwan  and  the  pelican, 
and  the gier- eagle.  Lev.  xi.  18. 

Gift.  n.f.  [from  give.] 

1.  A  thing  given  or  beftowed ;  fomethlng  conferred  without 
price. 

They  prefented  unto  him  gifts ,  gold,  and  frankincenfe  and 
myrrh.  Mat.  ii.  ii. 

Recall  your  gift ,  for  I  your  pow’r  confefs  ; 

But  firfl  take  back  my  life,  a  gift  that’s  lefs.  Dryd.  Aureng. 

2.  The  act  of  giving. 

No  man  has  any  antecedent  right  or  claim  to  that  which 
comes  to  him  by  free  gift,  South's  Sermons. 

3.  Oblation  ;  offering. 

Many  nations  fhall  come  with  gifts  in  their  hands,  even 
gifts  to  the  king  of  heaven:  Tob.  xiii.  1 1. 

4.  A  bribe. 

Thou  fhalt  not  wreft  judgment,  thou  {halt  not  refpe£f  per- 
fons,  neither  take  a  gift  ;  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
wife.  D cuter.  x\ i.  19. 

5.  Power ;  faculty. 

And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman’s  gift , 

To  rain  a  fhower  of  commanded  tears. 

An  onion  will  do  well  for  fuch  a  fhift.  Shakefpeare. 

He  who  has  the  gift  of  ridicule,  finds  fault  with  any  thing 
that  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  beloved  talent. 

Addifon' i  Spell  ator,  N°.  291. 

Gi'fted.  adj.  [from  gift.] 

1.  Given;  beflowcd. 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  fcorn  and  gaze, 

To  grind  in  brazen  fetters,  under  talk, 

With  my  heav’n  gifted  ftrength.  Milton's  Agonijles. 

2.  Endowed  with  extraordinary  powers.  It  is  commonly  ufed 
ironically. 

Two  of  their  gifted  brotherhood,  Hacket  and  Coppinger, 
got  up  into  a  peafe-cart,  and  harangued  the  people  to  difpofe 
them  to  an  infurre&ion.  Dryd.  Rel.  Laid ,  Preface. 

There  is  no  talent  fo  pernicious  as  eloquence,  to  thofe  who 
have  it  not  under  command  :  women,  who  are  fo  liberally 
gifted  by  nature  in  this  particular,  ought  to  fludy  the  rules  of 
female  oratory.  Addifon’ s  Freeholder y  N°.  23. 

Gig.  n.f.  [Etymology  uncertain.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  is  whirled  round  in  play.] 

Playthings,  as  tops,  gigSy  battledores,  {hould  be  procured 
theim  Locke. 

2.  [Gigia,  Ifiandick.]  A  fiddle.  Now  out  of  ufe. 

Gi'gantjck.  adj.  [gigantesy  Latin.]  Suitable  to  a  giant; 

big ;  bulky  ;  enormous  ;  likewife  wicked  ;  atrocious. 

Others  from  the  wall  defend 
With  dart  and  jav’lin,  ftones,  and  fulphurous  fire; 

On  each  hand  daughter  and  gigantick  deeds!  Milt.  Pa.Lofi. 

I  dread  him  not,  nor  all  his  giant-brood, 

I  hough  fame  divulg’d  him  father  of  five  fons. 

All  of  gigantick  fize,  Goliah  chief.  Milton’s  Agonijles. 

1  he  fon  of  Hercules  he  juftly  feems, 

By  his  broad  {boulders  and  gigantick  limbs.  Dryden’s  /En. 

The  Cyclopean  race  in  arms  arofe ; 

A  lawlefs  nation  of  gigantick  foes.  Pope’s  Odyffeyy  b.  vi. 

To  Gi'GGLE.  v.  n.  [gichgelen,  Dutch.]  To  laugh  idly;  to 

__  titter  ;  to  grin  with  merry  levity.  It  is  retained  in  Scotland. 

Gi'ggl.er.  n.f.  [from  giggle.]  A  laugher;  a  titterer ;  one 
idly  and  foolilhly  merry. 

A  fad  wife  valour  is  the  brave  complexion, 

That  leads  the  van,  and  fwallows  up  the  cities: 

The  giggler  is  a  milk-maid,  whom  infection. 

Or  the  fir’d  beacon,  frighteth  from  his  ditties.  Herbert. 

We  {hew  our  prefen t,  joking,  giggling  race; 

True  joy  confifts  in  gravity  and  grace.  Garrick’s  Epilogue. 

Giglet.  n.f.  [jeajl,  Saxon  ;  geyj,  Dutch  ;  gillet,  Scottilh,  is 
{till  retained.]  A  wanton  ;  a  lafeivious  girl.  Now  out  of  ufe. 

Young  Talbot  was  not  born 

To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglet  wench.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

The  fam’d  Cafiibelan  was  once  at  point, 

Oh  giglet  fortune  !  to  mailer  Cae  far’s  (word.  Shak.  Cymbel. 
Away  with  thofe  giglets  too,  and  with  the  other  confederate 
companion.  Shakefp  care' s  Meafure  for  Meafure. 
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GF  GOT.  n.f.  [French.]  The  hip  joint. 

To  GILD.  v.  a.  pret.  gilded,  or  gi.t.  [  gilban,  SaXofi.J 

1 .  To  wafh  over  with  gold  ;  to  cover  with  foliated  gold. 

The  room  was  large  arid  wide, 

As  it  fome  gilt  or  folemn  temple  were  : 

Many  great  golden  pillars  did  uprear 
The  mafly  roof,  and  riches  huge  fuflain.  Fairy  ueen ,  b.  ii. 
Gilded  wood  may  worms  infold.  Shak.  Mcrch.  of  Venice. 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  bn  the  violet.  Shakcfpcare.’s  K.  Jdhn. 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  fteep  Atlantick  ftream. 

Purchafing  riches  with  our  time  and  care. 

We  lofe  our  freedom  in  a  gilded  fnare. 

When  Britain,  looking  with  a  juft  difdain 
Upon  this  gilded  majefty  of  Spain, 

And  knowing  well  that  empire  muft  decline, 

Whofe  chief  fupport  and  finews  are  of  coin. 

Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive ; 

And  love  of  ombre  after  death  furvive. 

2.  To  cover  with  any  yellow  matter. 

Thou  did’ft  drink 

The  ftale  of  horfes  and  the  gilded  puddle. 

Which  beafts  would  cough  at.  Shakef.  Ant.  and C'eopatra. 

3.  To  adorn  with  luftre. 

No  more  the  riling  fun  fhall  gild  the  morn, 

Nor  ev’ning  Cynthia  fill  her  lilver  horn.  Pope’s  Mejfah. 

4.  To  brighten;  to  illuminate. 

The  lightfome  paflion  of  joy  was  not  that  trivial,  vanifli- 
ing,  fuperficial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehenfion  and 
plays  upon  the  furface  of  the  foul.  South. 

5.  To  recommend  by  adventitious  ornaments. 

For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace. 

I’ll  gild  it  with  the  happieft  terms  I  have.  Shakef.  Hen,  IV. 

Yet,  oh !  th’  imperfect  piece  moves  more  delight ; 

’Tis  gilded  o’er  with  youth,  to  catch  the  fight.  Dryd.  Aiiren. 
GFlder.  n.f.  [from  gild.] 

r.  One  who  lays  gold  on  the  furface  of  any  other  body. 

Gilders  ufe  to  have  a  piece  of  gold  in  their  mouth,  to  draw 
the  fpirits  of  the  quickfilver.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

We  have  here  a  gilder ,  with  his  anvil  and  hammer. 

Notes  on  the  Odyjfey. 

2.  A  coin,  from  one  {hilling  and  fixpence,  to  two  {hillings.  Phil. 
I  am  bound 

To  Perfia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage.  Shakefpeare. 
GFlding.  n.f.  [from  gild.]  Gold  laid  on  any  furface  by  way 
of  ornament. 

Silvering  will  fully  and  canker  more  than  gilding ,  which, 
if  it  might  be  corrected  with  a  little  mixture  of  gold,  there  is 
profit.  Bacon’s  Phyf.  Rem. 

The  church  of  the  Annunciation,  all  but  one  corner  of  it, 
is  covered  with  ftatues,  gildingy  and  paint.  Addifon  on  Italy. 
Could  laureate  Dryden  Pimp  and  Fry’r  engage, 

And  I  not  ftrip  the  gilding  off  a  knave, 

Unplac’d,  unpenfion’d,  no  man’s  heir  or  Have  ?  Pope’s  Horl 
Gill,  n.f  [  agul/a,  Spanifh ;  gulay  Latin.] 

1 .  The  apertures  at  each  fide  of  a  fifh’s  head. 

The  leviathan, 

Stretch’d  like  a  promontory,  lleeps  or  fwims, 

And  feems  a  moving  land;  and  at  his  gills 

Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  fpouts  out  a  fea.  Milt,  P.  Lojl. 

Fifties  perform  their  refpiration  under  water  by  the  gills. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

He  hath,  on  the  bottom  of  hisfides,  two£///~fins;  not  be¬ 
hind  the  gills y  as  in  moft  fifties,  but  for  a  good  part  before 
them.  IValton, 

’Till  they,  of  farther  paffage  quite  bereft. 

Were  in  the  math  with  gills  entangl’d  left.  King's  Fijherman. 

2.  The  flaps  that  hang  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl. 

The  turkeycock  hath  great  and  lwelling  gills,  and  the  hen 
hath  lels.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

3.  The  flefti  under  the  chin. 

In  many  there  is  no  palenefs  at  all ;  but,  contrariwife,  red- 
nefs  about  the  cheeks  and  gills,  which  is  by  the  fending  foith 
of  fpirits  in  an  appetite  to  revenge.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Like  the  long  bag  of  flefti  hanging  down  from  the  gills  of 
the  people  in  Piedmont.  Swift. 

4.  [Gilla,  barbarous  Latin.]  A  meafure  of  liquids  containing 
the  fourth  part  of  a  pint. 

Every  bottle  muft  be  rinced  with  wine  :  fome,  out  of  mif- 
flaken  thrift,  will  rince  a  dozen  with  the  fame  :  change  the 
wine  at  every  fecond  bottle  :  a  gill  may  be  enough.  Swift. 

5.  [From  gillian,  the  old  Englifti  way  of  writing  Julian ,  or 
Juliana .]  The  appellation  of  a  woman  in  ludicrous  lan¬ 
guage. 

I  can,  for  I  will, 

Here  at  Burley  o’  th’  Hill, 

Give  you  all  your  fill, 

Each  Jack  with  his  Gill.  Ben.  Johnfohs  Gypfcsu 


Ali lion. 

Rofcommsn. 

Waller. 

Pope. 


6.  The 
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6.  The  name  of  a  plant ;  ground-ivy. 

7.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground- ivy. 

Gi'llhouse.  n.f  [  gill  and  houfe.  ]  A  houfe  where  trill  is 
fold.  b 

Thee  fhall  each  alehoufe,  thee  each  gillhoufe  mourn. 

And  anfw’ring  ginfhops  fourer  fighs  return.  Pope. 

Gil'lyflower.  n.  f.  [Either  corrupted  from  July  flower ,  or 
from  giro  flee,  French.] 

Gillyflowers ,  or  rather  July  flowers ,  fo  called  from  the  month 
they  blow  in,  are  of  a  very  great  variety ;  but  they  may  be 
reduced  to  thefe  forts ;  red  and  white,  purple  and  white, 
fcarlet  and  white,  the  various  kinds  of  which  are  too  many 
to  enumerate.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

In  July  come  gillyflowers  of  all  varieties.  Bacon,  EJJ'ay  47. 

Fair  is  the  gillyflow'r  of  gardens  fweet. 

Fair  is  the  marygold,  for  pottage  meet.  Gay's  Paftorals. 

Gilt.  n.f.  [from^/i.J  Golden  (how;  gold  laid  on  the  fur- 
face  of  any  matter.  Now  obfolete. 

Our  gaynefs  and  our  gilt  are  all  befmirch’d, 

With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field.  Shake/.  Hen.  V. 
When  thou  waft  in  thy  gilt ,  and  thy  perfume,  they  mockt 
thee  for  too  much  curiofity  :  in  thy  rags  thou  know’ft  none, 
but  art  defpis’d  for  the  contrary.  Shake f.  Timon  of  Athens. 

The  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  wafh  oft'. 

Shakefpeare's  Twelfth  Night. 

Gilt.  The  participle  of  Gild,  which  fee. 

Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  mark’d  its  way.  Pope. 

Gi'lthead.  n.f.  [gilt  and  head.]  A  feafifh.  Did  1. 

Gilt-tail.  n.f.  [gilt  and  tail.  ]  A  worm  fo  called  from 
his  yellow  tail. 

Gim.  adj.  [An  old  word.]  Neat;  fpruce;  well  dre fled. 

GFmcrack.  n.f  [Suppofed  by  Skinner  to  be  ludicroufly  formed 
from£*'«,  derived  from  engine.]  A  flight  or  trivial  mecha- 
nifm. 

For  though  thefe  gimcracks  were  away. 

However,  more  reduc’d  and  plain, 

The  watch  would  ftill  a  watch  remain  ; 

But  if  the  horal  orbit  ceafes, 

The  whole  ftands  ftill,  or  breaks  to  pieces.  Prior . 

What’s  the  meaning  of  all  thefe  trangrams  and  gim¬ 
cracks?  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  are  you  going 
about,  jumping  over  my  mafter’s  hedges,  and  running  your 
lines  crofs  his  grounds  ?  Arbuthnot's  Hifl.  of  J.  Bull. 

Gi'mlet.  n.f.  [  gibe  let,  guimbelet ,  French.]  A  borer  with  a 
ferew  at  its  point. 

The  gimlet  hath  a  worm  at  the  end  of  its  bit.  Moxon. 

Gi'mmal.  n.f.  [Suppofed  by  Skinner  and  Ainfworth  to  be  derived 
from  gimellus ,  Latin,  and  to  be  ufed  only  of  fomething  confift- 
ing  of  correfpondent  parts,  or  double.  It  feems  rather  to  be  gra¬ 
dually  corrupted  from  geometry  or  geometrical.]  Some  little 
quaint  devices  or  pieces  of  machinery.  BLanmer. 

I  think  by  fome  odd  girmnals  or  device 
Their  aims  are  fet  like  clocks,  ftill  to  ftrikeon, 

Elfe  they  could  not  hold  out  fo  as  they  do.  Shake f.  Hen.Vl. 

Gi'mmer.  n.f.  [See  Gimmal.]  Movement;  machinery. 
The  holding  together  of  the  parts  of  matter  has  fo  con¬ 
founded  me,  that  I  have  been  prone  to  conclude  with  myfelf, 
that  th egimmers  of  the  world  hold  together  not  fo  much  by 
geometry  as  fome  natural  magick.  More's  Divine  Dialogues. 

GiMPi  n.  f.  [See  Gim.  Gimp ,  in  old  Englifti,  is  neat,  fpruce.] 
A  kind  of  filk  twift  or  lace. 

Gin.  n.f.  [from  engine.] 

1 .  A  trap ;  a  fnare. 

As  the  day  begins. 

With  twenty  gins  we  will  the  fmall  birds  take, 

And  paftime  make.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

Which  two,  through  treafon  and  deceitful  gin , 

Flath  {lain  fir  Mordant.  Fairy  iflucen,  b.W. 

So  ftiives  the  woodcock  with  th egin; 

So  doth  the  cony  ftruggle  in  the  net.  Shakcfp.  Henry  VI. 

Be  it  b y  gins,  by  fnares,  by  fubtilty.  Shake ft.  Hen.  VI. 

If  thofe,  who  have  but  fenfe,  can  fhun 
The  engines  that  have  them  annoy’d ; 

Little  for  me  had  reafon  done, 

If  I  could  not  thy  gins  avoid.  Ben.  Johnfn's  Forefl. 

I  know  thy  trains, 

Though  dearly  to  my  coft,  thv  gins  and  toils ; 

No  more  on  me  have  pow’r,  their  force  is  null’d.  Milton. 

He  made  a  planetary  gin. 

Which  rats  would  run  their  own  heads  in, 

And  come  on  purpofe  to  be  taken, 

Without  th’  expence  of  cheefe  and  bacon.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

Keep  from  flaying  fcourge  thy  (kin, 

And  ankle  free  from  iron  gin.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  2. 

2.  Any  thing  moved  with  ferews,  as  an  engine  of  torture. 

Typhaeus’ joints  were  ftretched  on  a  gin.  Fairy  Queen. 

3.  A  pump  worked  by  rotatory  fails. 

A  bituminous  plate,  alternately  yellow,  and  black,  formed 
by  water  driveling  on  the  outfide  of  the  gin  pump  of  Moftyn 
coalpits.  IV i. oodward  on  FoJJils. 

4.  [Contracted  from  Geneva,  which  fee.]  The  fpirit  drawn 
by  diftillation  from  juniper  berries. 
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This  calls  the  church  to  deprecate  our  fin, 

And  hurls  the  thunder  of  our  laws  on  gin.  Pope ,  Dial.  1, 

Thee  (hall  each  alehoufe,  thee  each  gillhoufe  mourn. 

And  anfw’ring  gin  (hops  fourer  fighs  return.  Pot  e’s  Dun.iad, 

GINGER,  n.f.  [  zinziber,  Latrn  ;  gingero,  Italian.] 

1  he  flower  confifts  of  five  leaves,  which  are  Ihaped  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  the  iris:  thefe  are  produced  in  an  head  or 
club,  each  coming  out  of  a  feparate  leafy  feale.  The  ovary 
afterwards  becomes  a  triangular  fruit,  having  three  cells  which 
contain  their  feeds.  Mi  Her. 

The  root  of  ginger  is  of  the  tuberous  kind,  knotty,  ch  oked 
and  irregular  ;  of  a  hot,  acrid,  and  pungent  tafte,  though 
aromatick,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  fmell.  The  Indians  eat 
both  the  young  (hoots  of  the  leaves  and  the  roots  themfelves, 
cut  fmall  in  their  fallads,  and  make  an  excellent  fweetmeat 
of  them.  Ginger  is  an  excellent  carminative  and  fto- 
machick.  Hill's  Mat.  Mcdica. 

Or  wafting  ginger  round  the  ftreets  to  ‘go, 

And  vifit  alehoufe  where  ye  firft  did  grow.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

Gingerbread,  n.f.  [ginger  and  breads]  A  kind  of  fari¬ 
naceous  fweetmeat  made  of  dough,  like  that  of  bread  or  bif- 
cuit,  fweetened  with  treacle,  and  flavoured  with  ginger  and 
fome  other  aromatick  feeds.  It  is  fometimes  gilt. 

An’  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  (hould’ft  have 
it  to  buy  gingerbread.  Shakefpeare's  Love's  Labour  Loft. 

Her  currans  there  and  goofeberries  were  fpread. 

With  the  enticing  gold  of  gingerbread.  King's  Cookery. 
’Tis  a  lofs  you  are  not  here,  to  partake  of  three  vveeks 
froft,  and  eat  gingerbread  in  a  booth  by  a  fire  upon  the 
Thames.  Swift k 

Gi'ngerly.  adv.  [I  know  not  v/hence  derived.]  Cautioufly, 
nicely. 

What  is’t  that  you 

Took  up  fo  gingerly  ?  Shakefpeare's  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 

G  i'ngerness.  n.f  Nicenefs;  tendernefs.  Di£i. 

Gi'ngival.  adj.  [ gingiva ,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  the  gums. 
Whilft  the  Italians  drive  to  cut  a  thread  in  their  pronun¬ 
ciation  between  D  and  T,  fo  to  fweeten  it,  they  make  the 
occlufe  appulfe,  efpecially  the  gingival ,  fofter  than  we  do, 
giving  a  little  of  pervioufnefs.  Flolder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

To  Gin'gle.  v.  n. 

1.  To  utter  a  (harp  clattering  noife;  to  utter  a  (harp  noife  in 
quick  fucceflion. 

The  foot  grows  black  that  was  with  dirt  embrown’d.. 

And  in  thy  pocket  ginfling  halfpence  found.  Gay’s  Trivia. 

Once,  we  confefs,  beneath  the  patriot’s  cloak, 

From  the  crack’d  bag  the  dropping  guinea  fpoke, 

And  gingling  down  the  backftairs,  told  the  crew, 

Old  Cato  is  as  gre-'  a  rogue  as  you.  Pope's  Epiftles. 

2.  To  make  an  affebtxd  found  in  periods  or  cadence. 

To  GFncle.  v.  a.  To  (hake  fo  that  a  (harp  fhrill  clattering 
noife  (hould  be  made. 

Her  infant  grandame’s  wbiftle  next  it  grew; 

The  bells  (he gingled,  and  the  whiftle  blew.  Pope, 

Gi'ngle.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  (hrill  refounding  noife. 

2.  Affeblation  in  the  found  of  periods. 

Gi'nglymoid.  adj.  [,yi'yxvpe^j  and  h}©3.]  Refembling  a 
ginglymus;  approaching  to  a  ginglymus. 

The  malleus  lies  along,  fixed  to  the  tympanum,  and  on  the 
other  end  is  joined  to  the  incus  by  a  double  or  ginglymAd 
joint.  Holder  s  Elements  of  Speech. 

Gi'nglymus.  n.f  [ ginglime ,  French.]  A  mutual  indenting 
of  two  bones  into  each  other’s  cavity,  of  which  the  elbow  is 
an  inftance.  .  V  ifeman. 

Gi'nnet.  n.f.  [  ym©3.  ]  A  nag;  a  mule;  a  degenerated 
breed.  Hence,  according  to  fome,  but,  I  believe,  erroneoufly, 
a  Spanifh  gennet ,  improperly  written  for  ginnet. 

Gi'nseng.  n.f.  [I  fuppofe  Chinefe.]  A  root  brought  lately 
into  Europe.  It  never  grows  to  any  great  fize,  and  is  of  a 
brownifti  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  fomewhat  yellowifh 
within  ;  and  fo  pure  and  fine,  that  it  feems  almoft  tranfparent. 
It  is  of  a  very  agreeable  and  aromatick  fmell,  though  not  very 
ftrong.  Its  tafte  is  acrid  and  aromatick,  and  has  fomewhat 
bitter  in  it.  We  have  it  from  China ;  and  there  is  of  it 
in  the  fame  latitudes  in  America.  The  Chinefe  value  this 
root  fo  highly,  that  it  fells  with  them  for  three  times  its  weight 
in  filver.  The  Afiaticks  in  general  think  the  ginfeng  almoft 
an  univerfal  medicine.  The  virtues  moft  generally  believed 
to  be  in  it  are  thofe  of  a  reftorative,  and  a  cordial. 
The  European  phyficians  efteem  it  a  good  medicine  in  con- 
vulfions,  vertigoes,  and  all  nervous  complaints;  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  one  of  the  beft  reftoratives  known.  Hill. 

ToGip.  v.  a.  To  take  out  the  guts  of  herrings.  Bailey. 

GI'PSY.  n.f  [Corrupted  from  Egyptian ;  for  when  they  firft 
appeared  in  Europe  they  declared,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  they 
were  driven  from  Egypt  by  the  Turks.  They  are  now  min¬ 
gled  with  all  nations.] 

I.  A  vagabond  who  pretends  to  foretell  futurity,  commonly  by 
palmeftry  'Or  phyfiognomy. 

The  butler,  though  he  is  fure  to  lofe  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  a 
fpoon  every  time  his  fortune  is  told  him,  (huts  himfelf  up  in 
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the  pantry  with  an  old  glpfy  for  above  half  an  hour.  Addifon. 
A  frantick  gipfey  now,  the  houfe  he  haunts, 

And  in  wild  phrafes  fpeaks  diflembled  wants.  Prior. 

I,  near  yon  ftile,  three  fallow  gypfies  met  ; 

Upon  my  hand  they  caft  a  poring  look. 

Bid  me  beware,  and  thrice  their  heads  they  fhook.  Gay. 

In  this  ftill  labyrinth  around  her  lie 
Spells,  philters,  globes,  and  fpheres  of  palmiftry  ; 

A  figil  in  this  hand  the  gipfy  bears, 

In  th’  other  a  prophetick  fieve  and  fheers.  Garth's  Difpenfat. 

2.  A  reproachful  name  for  a  dark  complexion. 

Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen-wench  ;  Dido  a 
dowdy;  Cleopatra  a  gipfy ;  Helen  and  Hero  hildings  and 
harlots.  Shakefpeare' s  Romeo  and  Juliet . 

3.  A  name  of  flight  reproach  to  a  woman. 

The  widow  play’d  the  gypfy,  and  fo  did  her  confidant  too, 
in  pretending  to  believe  her.  L'Eflrange. 

A  Have  I  am  to  Clara’s  eyes : 

The  gipfy  knows  her  pow’r,  and  flies.  Prior. 

Gir'asole.  n.f  [  girafol,  French.] 

1.  The  herb  turnfol. 

2.  The  opal  ftone. 

To  GIRD.  v.  a.  pret.  girded,  or  girt,  [gyj-ibanj  Saxon.] 

I.  To  bind  round. 

They  fprinkled  earth  upon  their  heads,  and  girded  their 
loins  with  fackcloth.  2  Mac.  x.  25. 

•2.  To  put  on  fo  as  to  furround  or  bind. 

Cords  of  the  bignefs  of  packthread  were  faflened  to  ban¬ 
dages,  which  the  workmen  had  girt  round  my  neck.  Gulliver . 

3.  To  fatten  by  binding. 

H e  girt  his  warlike  harnefs  about  him.  1  Alac.  iii.  3. 

My  bow  and  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 
Gird  on,  and  fword  upon  thy  puiflant  thigh.  Milt.  P.LoJl . 

No,  let  us  rife  at  once,  gird  on  our  fwords. 

And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops, 

Attack  the  foe :  Addifon' s  Cato. 

The  combatant  too  late  the  field  declines. 

When  now  the  fword  is  girded  to  his  loins.  Prior* 

4.  To  invert. 

Stoop  then,  and  fet  your  knee  againft  my  foot ; 

And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 

I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  fword  of  York.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 
The  fon  appear’d. 

Girt  with  omnipotence.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vii. 

5.  Todrefs;  to  habit ;  to  clothe. 

I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen,  and  I  covered  thee  with 
filk.  Ezek.  xvi.  10. 

Tyfiphone  there  keeps  the  ward. 

Girt  in  her  fanguine  gown,  by  night  and  day, 

Obfervant  of  the  fouls  that  pafs  the  downward  way.  Dryd. 
'6.  To  cover  round  as  a  garment. 

Thefe,  with  what  (kill  they  had,  together  fow’d, 

To  gird  their  waift  :  vain  covering,  if  to  hide 

Their  guilt,  and  dreaded  fhame  !  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl. 

7.  To  reproach;  to  gibe. 

Being  mov’d,  he  will  not  fpare  to  gird  the  gods.  Shakef. 

8.  Tofirnifti;  to  equip. 

So  to  the  coaft  of  Jordan  he  dire&s 
His  eafyfteps,  girded  with  fnaky  wiles.  Paradife  Regain'd. 

9.  To  inclofe;  to  incircle. 

That  Nyfeian  ifle, 

Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham 
Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  fon 

Young  Bacchus,  from  his  ftepdame  Rhea’s  eye.  Milt.  P.  L. 
'To  Gird.  v.  n.  To  break  a  fcornful  jeft  ;  to  gibe ;  to  fneer. 
Men  of  all  forts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me :  the  brain  of 
this  foolifh  compounded  clay,  man,  is  not  able  to  invent  any 
thing  that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented 
on  me:  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myfelf,  but  the  caufe  that  wit 
is  in  other  men.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

*Gird.  n.f  [from  the  verb  ]  A  twitch  ;  a  pang  :  from  the 
fenfation  caufed  by  a  bandage  or  girdle  drawn  hard  fuddenly. 
This  word  is  now  feldom  ufed. 

Sweet  king!  the  bilhop  hath  a  kindly  gird: 

For  fhame,  my  lord  of  Winchefter,  relent.  Shakef  H.  VI. 
They  give  fatisfa&ion  to  his  mind,  and  his  confidence  by 
this  means  is  freed  from  many  fearful  girds  and  twinges  which 
■the  atheift  feels.  Tillotfon,  Sermon  2. 

He  has  the  glory  of  his  confidence,  when  he  doth 
well,  to  fet  againft  the  checks  and  girds  of  it  when  he  doth 
amifs.  Goodman's  Winter  Evening  Con. 

Gi'rder.  n.f.  [from  gird.]  In  architecture,  the  largeft  piece 
of  timber  in  a  floor.  Its  end  is  ufually  fattened  into  the 
fummers,  or  breaft  fummers,  and  the  joifts  are  framed  in  at 
one  arm  to  the  girders.  Harris. 

T he  girders  are  alfo  to  be  of  the  fame  fcantling  the  fum- 
mers  and  ground-plates  are  of,  though  the  back  girder  need 
not  be  fo  ftrong  as  the  front  girder.  Moxon's  Mech.  Excr. 
Thefe  mighty  girders  which  the  fabrick  bind, 

Thefe  ribs  robuft  and  vaft  in  order  join’d.  Blackm.  Creation. 
GI'RDLE.  n.f.  [  jyjibel.  Saxon.] 

1.  Any  thing  drawn  round  the  waift,  and  tied  or  buckled. 


There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roles, 

"With  athoufand  fragrant  pofies  ; 

A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  girdle, 

Embroider’d  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle.  Shakef  eare. 

Many  conceive  there  is  fomewhat  amifs,  until  they  put  on 
their  girdle.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

On  him  his  mantle,  girdle,  fword  and  bow, 

On  him  his  heart  and  foul  he  did  beftow.  Cowley. 

2.  Enclofure ;  circumference. 

Suppofe  within  the  girdle  of  thefe  walls 
Are  now  confin’d  two  mighty  monarchies.  Shakef.  Hen .  V. 

3.  The  equator;  the  torrid  zone. 

Great  breezes  in  great  circles,  fuch  as  are  under  the  girdle 
of  the  world,  do  refrigerate.  Bacon. 

To  Gi  rdle.  v.  a.  [ from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  gird  ;  to  bind  as  with  a  girdle. 

Lay  the  gentle  babes,  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  innocent  alabafter  arms.  Shakef.  Rich.  III. 

2.  To  inclofe;  tofhut  in;  to  environ. 

I  hofe  fleeping  ftones, 

That  as  a  waift  do  girdle  you  about, 

By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  difbabited.  Shakefpeare' s  King  John, 

Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall, 

That  girdlefl  in  thofe  wolves  !  Shakefpeare' s  Pinion. 

Gi  Rdlebelt.  n.f  [girdle  and  belt.]  The  belt  that  incircics 
the  waift. 

(  N°r  did  his  eyes  lefs  longingly  behold 
Th egirdlebelt,  with  nails  of  burnifh’d  gold.  Dryden's  ALn. 

GBrdler.  n.f.  [from  girdle.]  A  maker  of  girdles. 

Gire.  n.  f.  [gyrus,  Latin.]  A  circle  deferibed  by  any  thing 
in  motion.  See  Gyre. 

GIRL.  n.f.  [About  the  etymology  of  this  word  there  is  much 
queftion  :  MericCafaubcn,  as  is  hiscuftom,  derives  it  from  x.bpy, 
of  the  fame  fignification ;  Minjhcw  from  garrula,  Latin,  a 
prattler,  or  gireda ,  Italian,  a  weathercock ;  Junius  thinks 
that  it  comes  from  herlodes,  Welfh,  from  which,  fays  he, 
harlot  is  very  eafilv  deduced.  Skinner  imagines  that  the  Salons, 
who  ufed  ceopl  for  a  man,  might  likewife  have  ceopla  for  a 
woman,  though  no  fuch  word  is  now  found.  Dr.  Hickes 
derives  it  molt  probably  from  the  Iflandick  karlinna,  a  wo¬ 
man.]  A  young  woman,  or  female  child. 

In  thofe  unfledg’d  days  was  my  wife  a  girl.  Shakefpeare. 
And  let  it  not  difpleafe  thee,  good  Bianca  ; 

F or  I  will  love  thee  ne’er  the  lefs,  my  girl.  Shakefpeare. 

A  weather-beaten  lover,  but  once  known, 

Is  fport  for  every  girl  to  pra&ife  on.  Donne. 

Tragedy  fhould  blufli  as  much  to  ftoop 
To  the  low  mimick  follies  of  a  farce, 

As  a  grave  matron  would  to  dance  with  girls.  Rofconmon. 

A  boy,  like  thee,  would  make  a  kingly  line; 

^  But  oh,  a  girl,  like  her,  mutt  be  divine  !  Dryden : 

Gi'rlish.  adj.  [fromg/r/.]  Suiting  a  girl;  youthful. 

In  her  girlifh  age  the  kept  fheep  on  the  moor.  Carew. 

Girlishly,  adv.  [from girlifh.]  In  a  girlifh  manner. 

To  Girn.  v.  n.  Seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  grin.  It  is  ftill 
ufed  in  Scotland,  and  is  applied  to  a  crabbed,  captious,  or  pee- 
vifh  perfon. 

Gi'rrock.  n.  f.  A  kind  of  fifh.  Diff. 

Girt,  part.pajf.  [from  To  gird.] 

To  Girt.  v.  a.  [ from  gird. J  To  gird;  to  encompafs*  to 
encircle.  Not  proper. 

In  the  dread  ocean,  undulating  wide 
Beneath  the  radiant  line,  that^/rtr  the  globe. 

The  circling  Typhon  whirl’d  from  point  to  point.  Thom  fen. 

GiRt.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  band  by  which  the  faddle  or  burthen  is  fixed  upon  the 
horfe. 
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Here  lies  old  Hobfon,  death  hath  broke  his  girt-, 

And  here,  alas !  hath  laid  him  in  the  dirt.  Alilton 

2.  A  circular  bandage. 

The  moft  common  way  of  bandage  is  by  that  of  the  girt 
which  girt  hath  a  bolfter  in  the  middle,  and  the  ends  an 
tacked  firmly  together.  IVifeman's  Surgery 

Girth,  n.f.  [from  gird.] 

The  band  by  which  the  faddle  is  fixed  upon  the  horfe. 

Or  the  faddle  turn’d  round,  or  the  girths  brake ; 

For  low  on  the  ground,  woe  for  his  fake. 

The  law  is  found.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Undenvoods 

Nor  Pegafus  could  bear  the  load. 

Along  the  high  celeftial  road  ; 

1  he  tteed  opprefs’d,  would  break  his  girth , 

To  raife  the  lumber  from  the  earth.  Sivift 

Mordanto  gallops  on  alone ;  - . 

The  roads  are  with  his  foll’wers  ftrown;  \ 

T  his  breaks  a  girth,  and  that  a  bone.  Swift,  j 

The  compafs  meafured  by  the  girdle,  or  enclofing  bandage. 

He’s  a  lufty  jolly  fellow  that  lives  well,  at  leaft  three  yard 
inthe girth.  Adiifm’s  FreiioUtr 

lobiRTH.  v.  a.  Fo  bind  with  a  girth. 

To  Gise  Ground,  v.  a.  Is  when  the  owner  of  it  does  not  fee 1 
it  with  his  own  ftock,  but  takes  in  other  cattle  to  graze.  Bailey 

Gi'sle 
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Gi'sLe.  Among  the  Englifh  Saxons,  figures  a  pledge;  thus, 
Fredgifte  is  a  pledge  of  peace;  Gijlelert  aft  illuftrious  pledge, 

^  like  the  Greek  Homer  us.  Gib/on’s  Camden. 

Gith.  n.  f.  An  herb  called  Guiney  pepper. 

To  GIVE.  V.a.  preter.  gave;  part.  pad.  given.  [Sipah,  Saxon.] 

1.  Tobeftow;  to  confer  without  any  price  or  reward. 

This  opinion  abated  the  fear  of  death  in  them  which  were 
fo  refolved,  and  gave  them  courage  to  all  adventures.  Hooker. 
Give  us  of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out.  Mat.  xxv. 
Give  us  alfo  facrifkes  and  burnt  offerings,  that  we  may  fa- 
Crifice  unto  the  Lord.  £x.  x.  25. 

I  had  a  mafter  that  gave  me  all  I  could  afk,  but  thought  lit 
to  take  one  thing  from  me  again.  Temple. 

Conftant  at  church  and  change;  his  gains  were  fure, 

His  giving s  rare,  fave  farthings  to  the  poor.  Pope’s  Epijlles . 

2.  To  tranfmit  from  himfelf  to  another  by  hand,  fpeech,  or 
writing ;  to  deliver ;  to  impart ;  to  communicate. 

The  Woman  whom  thou  gaveft  to  be  with  me,  fhe  gave  me 
of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat.  Gen.  iii.  12. 

They  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage.  Mat.  xxiv.  38. 

Thofe  bills  were  printed  not  only  every  week,  but  alfo  a 
general  account  of  the  whole  year  was  given  in  upon  the 
Thurfday  before  Chriftmas.  Gr aunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 

We  {hall  give  an  account  of  thefe  phenomena.  Burnet. 

Ariftotle  advifes  not  poets  to  put  things  evidently  falfe  and 
impoffible  into  their  poems,  not  gives  them  licence  to  run  out 
into  wildnefs.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyffey. 

3.  To  put  into  one’s  poffeffion ;  to  confign. 

Nature  gives  us  many  children  and  friends,  to  take  them 
away ;  but  takes  none  away  to  give  them  us  again.  Temple. 

Give  me,  fays  Archimedes,  where  to  ftand  firm,  and  I  will 
remove  the  earth.  Temple. 

If  the  agreement  of  men  firft  gave  a  fceptre  into  any  one’s 
hands,  or  put  a  crown  on  his  head,  that  almoft  muff  direct  its 
conveyance.  Locke. 

4.  To  pay  as  price  or  reward,  or  in  exchange. 

All  that  a  man  hath  will  h ogive  for  his  life.  fob  ii.  4. 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  l  gave  the  ring. 

If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 

And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring. 

And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring. 

You  would  abate  the  ftrength  of  your  difpleafure.  Shakefp. 
He  would  give  his  nuts  for  a  piece  of  metal,  and  exchange 
his  fheep  for  (hells,  or  wool  for  a  fparkling  pebble.  Lode. 

5.  To  yield  ;  not  to  withold. 

Philip,  Alexander’s  father,  gave  fentence  againft  a  prifoner 
what  time  he  was  drowfy,  and  feemed  to  give  fmall  attention. 
The  prifoner,  after  fentence  was  pronounced,  faid,  I  appeal : 
the  king,  fomewhat  ftirred,  faid,  To  whom  do  you  appeal  ? 
The  prifoner  anfwered.  From  Philip,  when  he  gave  no  ear,  to 
Philip,  when  he  (hall  give  ear.  Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

Conftantia  accufed  herfelf  for  having  fo  tamely  given  an  ear 
to  the  propofal.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

6.  To  quit;  to  yield  as  due. 

Give  place,  thou  ftranger,  to  an  honourable  man.  Eccluf. 

7.  To  confer;  to  impart. 

I  will  blefs  her,  and  give  thee  a  fon  alfo  of  her.  Gen.  xvii. 
Nothing  can  give  that  to  another  which  it  hath  not  itfelf. 

Brarnk.  againjl  Hobbs. 
What  beauties  I  lofe  in  fome  places,  I  give  to  others  which 
had  them  not  originally.  Dryden's  Fables ,  Preface. 

8.  To  cxpofe. 

All  clad  in  (kins  of  beads  the  jav’lin  bear ; 

Give  to  the  wanton  winds  their  flowing  hair.  Dryd.  /En . 

<5.  To  grant ;  to  allow. 

’Tis  given  me  once  again  to  behold  my  friend.  Rowe. 
He  has  not  given  Luther  fairer  play.  Atterbury. 

10.  To  yield  ;  not  to  deny. 

I  gave  his  wife  propofal  way; 

Nay,  urg’d  him  to  go  on  ;  the  (hallow  fraud 

Will  ruin  him.  Rowe's  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

it.  To  yield  without  refinance. 

12.  To  permit;  to  commiflion. 

Prepare 

The  due  libation  and  the  folemn  pray’r; 

Then  give  thy  friend  to  (hed  the  facred  wine.  Pope's  Odyjf. 

33.  To  enable;  to  allow. 

God  himfelf  requireth  the  lifting  up  of  pure  hands  in 
prayers ;  and  hath  given  the  world  to  underftand,  that  the 
wicked,  although  they  cry,  (hall  not  be  heard  *  Hooker. 

Give  me  to  know 

How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  fet  it  on.  Shakef.  Othello. 

So  fome  weak  (hoot,  which  elfe  would  poorly  rife, 
Jove's  tree  adopts,  and  lifts  into  the  (kies ; 

Through  the  new  pulpil  foft’ring  juices  flow, 

Thruft  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flow’rs  to  blow.  Ticket. 

14.  To  pay. 

The  applaufe  and  approbation,  mod  reverend  for  thy  ftretcht- 
out  life,  I  give  to  both  your  fpeeches.  Shak.  Troil.  and  Crejfda. 

15.  To  utter;  to  vent;  to  pronounce. 
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So  you  muft  be  the  firft  that  gives  this  fentence, 

And  he  that  fufters.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  MeafuN. 

The  Rhodians  feeing  their  enemies  turn  their  backs,  yravi 
a  great  (hout  in  derifion  of  them.  Kndles's  Hift  of  the  Turt  s. 

Let  the  firft  honeft  difcoverer  give  the  word  about,  that 
Wood’s  halfpence  have  been  offered,  and  caution  the  poor 
people' not  to  receive  them.  Swift. 

16.  To  exhibit;  to  exprefs. 

T  his  inftance^/w  the  impoflibility  of  an  eternal  exifteilce 
in  any  thing  effentially  alterable  or  corruptible.  Hale. 

17.  To  exhibit  as  the  product  of  a  calculation. 

The  number  of  men  being  divided  by  the  number  of  (hips, 
gives  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  men  a-piece.  Arbuthnot. 

t8.  To  do  any  a£t  of  which  the  confequence  reaches  others. 

As  we  defire  to  give  no  offence  ourfelves,  fo  neither  (hall 
we  take  any  at  the  difference  of  judgment  in  others.  Burnet. 

19.  To  exhibit ;  to  fend  forth  as  odours  from  anybody. 

In  oranges  the  ripping  of  their  rind  giveth  out  their  fmell 
more.  Bacon. 

20.  To  addi£t;  to  apply. 

The  Helots,  of  the  other  fide,  (huttihg  their  gates,  gave 
themfelves  to  bury  their  dead,  to  cure  their  wounds,  and  reft 
their  wearied  bodies.  Sidney. 

After  men  began  to  grow  to  number,  the  firft  thing  we  read 
they  gave  themfelves  into,  was  the  tilling  of  the  earth  and  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  Hooker ,  b  i. 

Groves  and  hill-altars  Were  dangerous,  in  regard  of  the 
fecret  accefs  which  people  fuperftitioufly  given  might  have 
always  thereunto  with  eafe.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  17. 

The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given, 

T o  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfal.  Shakefp .  H.  VI* 
Fear  him  not,  C<efar,  he’s  not  dangerous : 

He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given.  Shakef.  Jul.  Ceefar. 
His  name  is  Falftaff :  if  that  man  (hould  Le  lewdly  given , 
he  deceives  me  ;  for,  Harry,  I  fee  virtue  in  his  looks.  Shakefp. 

Huniades,  the  fcourge  of  the  Turks,  was  dead  long  before; 
fo_was  alfo  Mathias :  after  whom  fucceeded  others,  given  all 
to  pleafure  and  eafe.  Knolles's  Hi/lory  of  the  Turks. 

Though  he  was  given  to  pleafure,  yet  he  was  likewife  de- 
firous  of  glory.  Bacons  Henry  VII. 

He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  moil  High,  will 
feek  out  the  wifdom  of  all  the  ancients.  Eccluf.  xxxix.  r. 

He  is  much  given  to  contemplation,  and  the  viewing  of  this 
theatre  of  the  world.  More's  Antidote  againf  Athefm* 

They  who  gave  themfelves  to  warlike  adtion  and  enter- 
prifes,  went  immediately  to  the  palace  of  Odin.  Temple * 

Men  are  given  to  this  licentious  humour  of  fcoffing  at  per- 
fonal  blemifhes  and  defedts.  L'Eftrange. 

Befides,  he  is  too  much  given  to  horfeplay  in  his  raillery  ; 
and  comes  to  battle,  like  a  didtator  from  the  plough,  ilryden. 

I  have  fome  bufinefs  of  importance  with  her  ;  but  her  huf- 
band  is  fo  horribly  given  to  be  jealous.  Dryd.  Spanijh  Fryar. 
What  can  I  refufe  to  a  man  fo  charitably  given  ?  Dryden. 

21.  To  refign  5  to  yield  up. 

Finding  ourfelves  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  wildernefs  of 
waters,  without  vidtual,  we  gave  ourfelves  for  loft  men,  and 
prepared  for  death.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis * 

Who  fay,  I  care  not,  thofe  I  give  for  loft ; 

And  to  inftrudt  them,  will  not  quit  the  coft.  Herberti 
V  irtue  giv'n  for  loft, 

Depreft  and  overthrown,  as  feem’d  ; 

Like  that  felf-begott’n  bird 
In  the  Arabian  woods  embofty 
That  no  fecond  knows,  nor  third,- 
And  lay  erewhile  a  holocauft. 

From  out  her  a(hy  womb  now  teem’d.  Milton's  AgoniJleSi 
Since  no  deep  within  her  gulph  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  opprefs’d  and  fall’n, 

I  give  not  heaven  for  loft.  Milton's  Paradife  Left,  b.  iii 
For  a  man  to  give  his  name  to  Chriftianity  in  thofe  days, 
was  to  lift  himfelf  a  martyr.-  South. 

Ours.gmfr  himfelf  for  gone  ;  you’ve  watch’d  your  time* 
He  fights  this  day  unarm’d,  without  his  rhyme.  Dryden. 
The  parents,  after  a  long  fearch  for  the  body,  gave  him  for 
drowned  in  one  of  the  canals.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 

As  the  hinder  feet  of  thehorfeftuck  to  the  mountain,  while 
the  body  reared  up  in  the  air,  the  poet  with  great  difficulty 
kept  himfelf  from  Hiding  off  his  back,  in  fo  much  that  the 
people  gave  him  for  gone.  Addifon' s  Guardian ; 

22.  To  conclude;  to  fuppofe. 

Whence  came  you  here,  O  friend,  and  whither  bound  ? 
All  gave  you  loft  on1  far  Cyclopean  ground.  Garth's  Ovid. 

23.  To  Give  away.  To  alienate  from  one’s  felf;  to  make 
over  to  another ;  to  transfer. 

The  more  he  got,  the  more  he  (hewed  that  he  gahe  away 
to  his  new  miftrefs,  when  he  betrayed  his  promifes  to  the 
former.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

If  you  (hall  marry. 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 

You  give  away  heav’n’s  vows,  and  thofe  are  mine ; 

You  give  away  myfelf,  which  is  known  mine,  Shffkefpeare.- 

Honeft 
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Honed  company,  I  thank  you  all, 

That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myfelf 
To  this  molt  patient,  fweet,  and  virtuous  wife.  Shakefpeare. 
I  know  not  how  they  fold  themfelves  ;  but  thou,  like  a  kind 
fellow,  gav'Jl  thyfelf  away  gratis,  and  I  thank  thee  for 
thee.  Shakefpeare  i  Henry  IV.  p.  >>• 

Love  gives  away  all  things,  that  fo  he  may  advance  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  beloved  perfon.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

But  we  who  give  our  native  rights  away , 

And  our  enllav’d  poderity  betray. 

Are  now  reduc’d  to  beg  an  alms,  and  go 
On  holidays  to  fee  a  puppet-fhow.  Dryden's  Juvenal's  Sat, 
Alas,  faid  I,  man  was  made  in  vain!  How  is  he  given 
away  to  mifery  and  mortality  !  Addifon's  Spectator,  N°.  159. 

Theodofius  arrived  at  a  religious  houfe  in  the  city,  where 
Condantia  refided,  and  made  himfelf  one  of  the  order,  with 
a  private  vow  never  to  inquire  after  Condantia,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  given  away  to  his  rival,  upon  the  day  on  which 
their  marriage  was  to  have  been  folemnized.  Addijon’ s  Speftat. 

Whatfoever  we  employ  in  charitable  ufes,  during  our  lives, 
is  given  away  from  ourfelves :  what  we  bequeath  at  our  death, 
is  given  from  others  only,  as  our  neared  relations.  Atterbury. 

24.  To  Give  hack.  To  return;  toreftore. 

’Till  their  vices  perhaps  give  back  all  thofe  advantages  which 
their  victories  procured.  Atterburys  Sermons. 

25.  To  Give  forth.  Topublifh;  to  tell. 

Soon  after  it  was  given  forth ,  and  believed  by  many,  that 
the  king  was  dead.  Hayward. 

26.  To  Give  the  hand.  To  yield  pre-eminence,  as  being  fub- 
ordinate  or  inferior. 

Lefions  being  free  from  fome  inconveniences,  whereunto 
fermons  are  more  fubjeft,  they  may  in  this  refpedt  no  lefs 
take  than  in  others  they  mull  give  the  hand ,  which  betokeneth 
pre-eminence.  Hooker. 

27.  To  Give  over.  To  leave;  to  quit;  to  ceafe. 

Let  novelty  therefore  in  this  give  over  endlefs  contradictions, 

and  let  ancient  culfoms  prevail.  Hooker. 

It  may  be  done  rather  than  that  be  given  over.  Hooker . 

Never  give  her  o'er ; 

For  fcorn  at  firll  makes  after  love  the  more.  Shakefpeare. 
If  Defdcrnona  will  return  me  my  jewels,  I  will  give  over 
mv  fait,  and  repent  my  unlawful  felicitation.  Shakef  Othello. 

Abdemelech,  as  one  weary  of  the  world,  gave  over  all,  and 
betook  himfelf  to  a  felitary  life,  and  became  monk.  Knolles. 

All  the  feldiers,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed,  had  folemnly 
fworn  to  defend  the  city,  and  not  to  give  it  over  unto  the  lad 
man.  Knolles' s  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

Sleep  hath  forfook  and  giv’n  me  o'er 
To  death’s  benuming  opium,  as  my  only  cure.  Milton. 
Thofe  troops,  which  were  levied,  have  given  over  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  war.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

But  word  of  all  to  give  her  over , 

’Till  (he’s  as  defperate  to  recover.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  3: 

HTis  not  amifs,  e’er  y’  are  giv'n  o'er. 

To  try  one  defp’rate  med’eine  more; 

And  where  your  cafe  can  be  no  worfe, 

The  defp’rated  is  the  wifed  courfe.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

A  woman  had  a  hen  that  laid  everyday  an  egg:  fhe  fancied 
that  upon  a  larger  allowance  this  hen  might  lay  twice  a  day; 
but  the  hen  grew  fat,  and  gave  quite  over  laying.  L'EJlrange. 

Many  have  given  over  their  purfuits  after  fame,  either  from 
the  difappointments  they  have  met,  or  from  their  experience 
of  the  little  pleafure  which  attends  it.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

28.  To  Give  over.  To  addiCl ;  to  attach  to. 

Zelmane,  govern  ana  direCt  me ;  fori  am  wholly  given  over 
unto  thee.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

When  the  Babylonians  had  given  themfelves  over  to  all  man¬ 
ner  of  vice,  it  was  time  for  the  Lord,  who  had  fet  up  that 
empire,  to  pull  it  down.  Grew' s  Cofnol.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

I  ufed  one  thing  ill,  ox  gave  myfelf  fo  much  over  to  it  as  to 
negleCt  what  I  owed  either  to  him  or  the  red  of  the  world. 

Temple's  Mifcellanies. 

29.  To  Give  aver.  To  conclude  lod. 

Since  it  is  lawful  to  praClife  upon  them  that  are  forfaken 
and  given  over ,  I  will  adventure  to  preferibe  to  you.  Suckling. 

The  abbefs,  finding  that  the  phyficians  had  given  her  over , 
told  her  that  Theodofius  was  jud  gone  before  her,  and  had 
Tent  her  his  benediction.  Addifon' s  Spectator,  N°.  164. 

Her  condition  was  now  quite  defperate,  all  regular  phyfi¬ 
cians,  and  her  neared  relations,  having  given  her  over.  Arbuth. 

Yet  this  falfe  comfort  never  gives  him  o'er. 

That,  whild  he  creeps,  his  vigorous  thoughts  can  fear.  Pope, 

Not  one  foretells  I  fhall  recover ; 

But  all  agree  to  give  me  over.  Swift. 

go.  ToG  1  ve  over.  To  abandon. 

The  duty  of  uniformity  throughout  all  churches,  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  indifferent  ceremonies,  will  be  very  hard,  and  there¬ 
fore  bed  to  give  it  over.  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f  1  j. 

The  caufe,  for  which  we  fought  and  fwore 
So  boldly,  (hall  we  no w give  o'er  ?  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  2. 

31.  To  Give  out ,  To  proclaim;  to  publiih ;  to  utter. 


The  fathers  give  it  cut  for  a  rule,  that  whatfoever  Chrid  is 
faid  in  Scripture  to  have  received,  the  fame  we  ought  to  ap¬ 
ply  only  to  the  manhood  of  Chrid.  Hooker ,  b.v.f  5  4. 

It  is  given  out,  that,  deeping  in  my  orchard, 

A  ferpent  dung  me.  So  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is,  by  a  forged  procefs  of  my  death. 

Rankly  abufed.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

One  that  gives  out  himfelf  prince  Florizel, 

Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princely.  Shakef  Winter' sTale. 
It  hath  been  given  out ,  by  an  hypocritical  thief,  who  was 
the  fird  mader  of  my  (hip,  that  1  carried  with  me  out  of 
England  twenty-two  thoufand  of  twenty-two  (hillings  per 
P*ece‘  Raleigh's  apology. 

Pie  gave  out  general  fummons  for  the  affembly  of  his  council 
for  the  wars.  _  _  Knolles' s  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

The  night  was  didinguiflied  by  the  orders  which  he  gave 
out  to  his  army,  that  they  (hould  forbear  all  infulting  of  their 
enemies.  Addifon's  Freeholder ,  N°.  49. 

32.  To  Give  out.  To  (how  in  falfe  appearance. 

His  givings  out  were  of  an  infinite  didance 
From  his  true  meant  defign.  Shakefp.  Meaffor  Meafure. 

She  that,  fo  young,  could  give  out  fuch  a  Teeming, 

To  feal  her  father’s  eyes  up  clofe  as  oak.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

33.  To  Give  up.  Torefign;  to  quit;  to  yield. 

The  people,  weary  of  the  miferies  of  war,  would  give  him 
up ,  if  they  faw  him  (hrink.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

He  has  betray’d  your  bufinefs,  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  fait  your  city  Rome.  Shak.  Corio'anus. 
The  fun,  breaking  out  with  his  cheerful  beams,  revived 
many,  before  ready  to  give  up  the  ghod  for  cold,  and  gave 
comfort  to  them  all.  Knolles' s  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

He  found  the  lord  Hopton  in  trouble  for  the  Jofs  of  the  re¬ 
giment  of  foot  at  Alton,  and  with  the  unexpected  affuranceof 
the  giving  up  of  Arundel-cadle.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

Let  us  give  ourfelves  wholly  up  to  Chrid  in  heart  and  defire. 

Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 
Such  an  expectation  will  never  come  to  pafs ;  therefore  I’ll 
e'en  give  it  up,  and  go  and  fret  myfelf.  Collier  againf  Defpair. 

I  can  give  up  to  the  hidorians  of  your  country  the  names  of 
fo  many  generals  and  heroes  which  crowd  their  annals.  Dryd. 

He  declares  himfelf  to  be  now  fatisfied  to  the  contrary,  in 
which  he  has  given  up  the  caufe.  Dryden. 

The  leagues  made  between  feveral  dates,  difewning  all 
claim  to  the  land  in  the  other’s  poffeflion,  have,  by  common 
confent,  given  up  their  pretences  to  their  natural  right.  Locke. 

If  they  give  them  up  to  their  reafons,  then  they  with  them. 
give  up  all  truth  and  farther  enquiry,  and  think  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  certainty.  Locke. 

We  (hould  fee  him  give  up  again  to  the  wild  common  of 
nature,  whatever  was  more  than  would  fupply  the  convenien- 
cies  of  life.  Locke. 

Juba’s  furrender,  fince  his  father’s  death. 

Would  give  up  Africk  into  Czefar’s  hands. 

And  make  him  lord  of  half  the  burning  zone.  Addif  Cato. 

Learn  to  be  honed  men,  give  up  your  leaders. 

And  pardon  (hall  defeend  on  ail  the  red.  Addifon's  Cato. 
A  popi(h  pried  threatened  to  excommunicate  a  Northum¬ 
berland  fquire,  if  he  did  not  give  up  to  him  the  church 
lands.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

He  faw  the  celedial  deities  aQing  in  a  confederacy  againd 
him,  and  immediately  gave  up  a  caufe  which  was  excluded 
from  all  poffibility  of  fuccefs.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an  argument 
with  the  emperor,  upon  his  friend’s  tellincr  him  he  wondered 
he  would  give  up  the  quedion  when  he  had  the  better,  I  am 
never  alhamed,  fays  he,  to  be  confuted  by  one  who  is  mader 
of  fifty  legions.  Addifon's  Spectator,  N°.  239. 

He  may  be  brought  to  give  up  the  cleared  evidence.  Atterb. 
The  condant  health  and  longevity  of  men  mud  be  given  up 
alfe,  as  a  groundlefs  conceit.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Have  the  phyficians  giv'n  up  all  their  hopes? 

Cannot  they  add  a  few  days  to  a  monarch  ?  Rowe. 

Thefe  people  were  obliged  to  demand  peace,  and  give  up 
to  the  Romans  all  their  poffeflions  in  Sicily.  Arbutbnot. 

Every  one  who  will  not  a(k  for  the  conduft  of  God  in  the 
dudy  of  religion,  has  jud  reafen  to  fear  he  (hall  be  left  of 
God,  and  given  up  a  prey  to  a  thoufand  prejudices,  that  he 
(hall  be  configned  over  to  the  follies  of  his  own  heart.'  Watts. 
Give  yourfelf  up  to  feme  hours  cf  leilure.  Watts. 

34.  To  Give  up.  To  abandon. 

If  any  be  given  up  to  believe  lyes,  feme  mud  be  fird  given- 
up  to  tell  them.  Stillingfeet's  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

Our  minds  naturally  give  themfelves  up  to  every  diverfion 
which  they  are  much  accudomed  to ;  and  we  always  find  that 
play,  when  followed  with  alliduity,  engroffes  the  whole 
Woman.  Addifn' s  Guardian,  N°.  120. 

Give  up  your  fond  paternal  pride. 

Nor  argue  on  the  weaker  fide.  Swift. 

A  good  poet  no  fooner  communicates  his  works,  but  it  is 
imagined  he  is  a  vain  young  creature  given  up  to  the  ambition 
of  fame.  2  Pope. 

I  am 
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jf  am  obliged  at  this  time  to  give  up  my  whole  application 
to  Homer.  p0pe, 

Pcrfons  who*  through  misfortunes,  chufp  not  to  drefs, 
flaould  not,  how'ever,  give  up  neatnefs.  Clarijfa. . 

35,.  TtfGiVF.  up.  To  deliver. 

And  Joab  gave  up  the  fum  of  the  number  of  the  people  to 

*  the  king.  z  Sa.  xxiv.  9. 

His  accounts  were  confufed,  ancl  he  could  not  then  give 
them  up.  Swift  on  the  DiJJent.  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

To  Give.  v.  n, 

j.  To  rufh ;  to  fall  on;  to  give  the  affaujt.  A  phrafe  merely 
French,  and  not  worthy  of  adoption. 

Your  orders  come  too  late,  the  fight’s  begun  j 
.  The  enemy  gives  on  with  fury  led.  Dryd.lnd.E7vp. 

Hannibal  gave  upon  the  Romans.  Hooke's  Rom.  Hi/?. 

To  relent  ;  to  grow  moift ;  to  melt  or  foften  ;  to  thaw. 

Some  things  are  harder  when  they  come  from  the  fire,  ?nd 
afterwards  give  again,  and  grow  foft;  as  the  cruft  of  bread, 
fcifkct,  fweetmeats,  and  fait.  Bacons  Natural  Hijlqry. 

Only  a  fweet  and  virtuous  foul, 

Tike  feafon’d  timber,  never  gives ; 

But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 

Then  chiefly  lives.  Herbert. 

Unlefs  it  is  kept  in  a  hot  houfe,  it  will  fo  give  again,  that 
it  will  be  little  better  than  raw  malt.  Mortimer. 

Before  you  carry  your  large  cocks  in,  open  them  once,  and 
fpread  them  :  hay  is  apt  to  give  in  the  cock,  JILr timer. 

3.  To  move.  A  French  phrafe. 

Up  and  down  he  traverfes  his  ground. 

Then  nimbly  fhifts  a  thruft,  then  lends  a  wound  ; 

Now  back  he  gives ,  then  rufhes  on  amain.  Daniel's  C.  JVav. 

4.  To  Give  in.  To  go  back;  to  give  way. 

The  charge  was  given  with  fo  well  governed  fury,  that  the 
left  corner  of  the  Scots  battalion  was  enforced  to  give  in.  Hayw. 

5.  To  Give  in  to.  [A  French  phrafe.]  To  adopt;  to  embrace. 

This  is  a  geography  particular  to  the  medallifts :  the  poets, 
however,  have  fometimes  given  in  to  it,  and  furniffi  us  with 
very  good  lights  for  the  explication  of  it.  Addifon  on.  Medals. 

This  confideration  may  induce  a  tranflator  to  give  in  to  thofe 
general  phrafes,  which  have  attained  a  veneration  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  frpm  being  ufed  in  the  Old  Teftament  Pope. 

The  whole  body  of  the  people  are  either  ftupidly  negligent, 
cr  ejfe  giving  in  with  all  their  might  to  thofe  very  pradtices 
that  are  working  their  deftrueftion,  Swift. 

6.  To  Give  off.  To  peafe ;  to  forbear. 

The  punifhment  would  be  kept  from  being  too  much,  if 
yve  gwe  off  as  foon  as  we  perceived  that  it  reached  the  mind. 

Locke  o)i  Education. 

ep.  To  Give  over.  To  ce?fe;  to  a&  no  more. 

If  they  will  fpeak  to  the  purpofe,  they  muft  give  over ,  and 
ftand  upon  fuch  particulars  only  as  they  can  (hew  we  have 
either  added  or  abrogated,  otherwife  than  we  ought,  in  the 
matter  of  church  polity.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

Neither  hath  Chrift,  thro’  union  of  both  natures,  incurred 
the  damage  of  either;  left,  by  being  born  a  man,  we  ftiould 
think  he  hath  given  over  to  be  God,  or  that  becaufe  he  con¬ 
tinued  God,  therefore  he  cannot  be  man  alfo.  Hooker ,  b.  v, 
Give  not  o'er  fo:  tQ  him  again  ;  intreat  hirn, 

Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  h;s  gown ; 

You  are  too  cold-  .  Shake fpearf 's  Mcafure for  Meafure. 
Theftatepf  human  adfions  is  fo  variable,  that  to  try  things 
oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  doth  wonders.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi/?. 

Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  had  a  petition  offered  him 
divers  times  by  an  old  woman,  and  ftill  anfwered  he  had  no 
Jeifute ;  whereupon  the  wom^n  faid  aloud,  Why  then  give 
pver  to  be  king.  Bacon's  Apophthegms.. 

So  Satan,  whom  repulfe  upon  repulfe 
Met  ever,  and  to  {hameful  fiJence  brought. 

Yet  gives  not  o'er ,  though  defperate  of  fuccef}.  Milton. 

Shall  we  kindle  all  this  flame 
Only  to  put  it  out  again  ? 

And  muft  we  now  give  o'er , 

And  only  end  where  we  begun  ? 

In  vain  this  mifehief  we  have  done, 

If  we  can  do  no  more.  Denham. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  authors,  if  they  knew  when  to  give 
over,  and  to  defift  from  any  farther  purfuits  after  fame.  Addif 
He  coined  again,  and  was  forced  to  give  over  for  the  lame 
reafon.  1  ^  >  Svjift. 

%.  ToQwv.  out.  To  publilh  ;  to  proclaim* 

Simon  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria,  giving  qut  that  him- 
felf  was  fome  great  one.  A  Sis  viij.  9. 

Julius  Caffar  laid  afleep  Pompey’s  preparations,  by  a  fame 
that  he  cunningly  gave  out  how  Caefar’s  own  foldiers  loved 

him  not.  Bacon »  EPy  6c* 

Your  ill-wifliers  will  give  out  you  are  now  going  to  quit 
your  fchool.  _  Swiff. 

y.To  Give  out.  To  ceafe;  to  yield. 

We  are  the  earth;  and  they. 

Tike  moles  within  us,  heave  and  caft  about: 

And  ’till  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey; 

They  never  cool,  much  lefs  give  cut.  /Jerlert. 
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Madam,  I  always  believ’d  you  fo  ftcuf, 

T  hat  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  give  cut.  Swift. 

10.  To  Give  way.  To  yield  ;  not  to  relift;  to  make  room  lor. 
Private  iqfpepls,  with  Ifim,  gave  way  to  the  common 
good.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Perpetual  pulhing  and  affurance  put  a  difficulty  out  of  Coun¬ 
tenance,  and  make  a  feeming  impofiibiiity  give  way.  O' oilier. K 

Scarce  had  he  fpoken  when  the  cloud  gave  way  ; 

The  mills  flew  upward,  and  diflolv’d  in  day.  Dryd.  Mn. 

His  golden  helm  gives  way  with  ftony  blows. 

Batter’d  and  flat,  and  beaten  to  his  brows.  Drydcn's  AEn. 

Gi/ver.  n.f.  [from  give.]  One  that  gives  ;  donor  i  beftower  j 
diftributer ;  granter, 

Well  we  may  afford 

Our  givers  their  own  gifts.  Milton! s  Paradife  Lof,  b.  v. 

By  thee  how  fairly  is  the  giver  now 
Repaid  ?  But  gratitude  in  thee  is  loft 
Long  fince.  M'tdon's  Paradife  Regain'd,  b.  iv. 

I  have  not  liv’d  fince  firft  J  heard  the  news ; 

The  gift  the  guilty  giver  doth  accufe.  Dry  den's  Aurfipgzeba. 

Both  gifts  deftrudtive  to.  the  givers  prove  ; 

Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  thofe  they  love.  Pope . 

Gizzard,  n.f.  [gfier,  French  ;  gigeria ,  Latin.  It  is  fome- 
ti.mes  called  gizzern.  J 

j.  The  ftrong  mufculous  ftomach  of  a  fowl. 

Fowls  have  two  ventricles,  and  pick  up  ftones  to  convey 
them  into  their  fecond  ventricle,  the  gizzerne.  More. 

In  birds  there  is  no  mafticatior;  in  the  mouth;  but  in  fych 
as  are  not  carnivorous,  it  is  immediately  fwallowed  into  the 
crop,  a  kind  of  anteftomacb,  where  it  is  moiftenqd  by  fome 
proper  juice  from  the  glandules  diftilling  in  there,  and  thence 
transferred  into  the  gizzard,  or  mufculous  ftomach.  Ray. 

Flutt’ring  there  they  neftle  near  the  throne,  1 

And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own  ;  j* 

By  their  high  crops  and  corny  gizzards  known.  Dryden.  ) 

2.  It  is  proverbially  ufed  for  apprehenfion  or  conception  of  piind  5 
as,  he  frets  his  gizzard,  he  harraffes  his  imagination. 

But  that  which  does  them  greateft  harm? 

Their  fpirityal  gizzards  are  too  warm  ; 

Which  puts  the  overheated  fots 

In  fevers  ftill.  E/udibras,  p.  hi.  cant,  rr, 

Satisfadlion  and  reftitution  lie  fo  curfedly  hard  upon  the 
gizzards  of  our  publicans,  that  the  blood  in  their  veins  is  not 
naif  fo  dear  to.  them  as  the  treqfure  they  have  ip  their  cof¬ 
fers.  If  Eft  range. 

Gla'brity.  n.f  [from  glaher,.  Latin.]  Smoothnefs ;  bald- 
npfs.  Din. 

Gla'cial.  adj.  [glacial,  French;  glacialis,  Latin.]  Icy;  made 
of  ice;  frozen. 

To  GLA'CIATE.  v.  n.  [glades,  Latin;  glaccr ,  Frcrich.]  To 
turn  into  ice. 

Glacia'tion.  n.f.  [from  glaciate.]  The  ael  of  turning  into 
Re;  ice  formed. 

Ice  is  plain  upon  the  fqrface  of  water,  but  round  in  hail, 
yyhich  is  alio  a  glaciation,  and  figured  in  its  guttulous  defeent 
from  the  air.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ii.  c.  x. 

GL/TflS.  n.  f.  [  French.  ]  In  fortification,  a  Hoping 
bank.  It  is  piore  efpqcially  taken  for  that  which  rangeth 
from  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  to  the  level  on  the  fide 
of  tfie  field.  Harris,. 

GLAD.  adj.  [  glaeb,  Saxon  ;  glad,  Danifh.] 

1.  Cheerful ;  gay  ;  in  a  ftate  of  hilarity, 

Hp  will  he  glad  in  his  heart.  Ex.  iv.  14. 

They  bleffed  thp  king,  and  went  unto  their  tents  joyful  and 
glad  of  heart.  .1  Kings  via.  66. 

2.  Wearing  a  gay  appearance ;  fertile;  bright;  ftiowy. 

The  wildernefs  and  the  folitary  place  fhall  he  glad  for  thpm, 
and  the  defert  fhall  rejoice  and  bloffom  as  the  rofe.  Jf.  xxxv. 

3.  Pleafed ;  elevated  with  joy.  It  has  generally  of,  fomptime? 
at  or  with  before  the  caufe  of  gladnefs :  perhaps  of  is  moft 
proper,  when  the  caufe  of  joy  is  fomething  gained  or  poffeffed ; 
and  (it  or  with,  when  it  is  fome  accident  befallen  himfelf  qr 
another. 

I  am  glad  to  fee  your  worfhip.  Shakefpcare's  Henry  IV. 
He  hp-th  an  uncle  in  Medina  will  be  very  much  glad  of 
if.  Shakefpeare's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

He  that  is  glad  at  calamities  {hall  not  be  unpunifhed.  Pr&u . 
If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  friend, 
he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  Dryden' s  Fables,  Pref, 

The  gaping  wound  gufh’d  out  a  crimfon  flood  ; 

The  Trojan,  gl(ld  ivith  fight  of  hoftiie  blood. 

His  fauchiqn  drew,  Drydcn's  Ain. 

I  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  thofe  who  pronpunce  that 
the  human  foul  always  thinks,  how  they  jenow  it. 

4.  Pleafing;  exhilarating. 

Pier  converfation 

More  glad  to  me  than  to  a  mifer  menpy  is.  Sidney,  b.  i. 

5.  Exprefling  gladnefs. 

IJark  !  a  g(qd  voice  the  Iqnely  defer*:  ch'eers: 

Prepare  the  way,  a  God,  a  God  appears!  I  ope  s  Mefah. 

TpGlad.  v.  (i.  [from  the  adjective.]  Tp  gladj  tq 

cheer ;  to  exhilarate. 

ipH  He 
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He  favv  rich  ne&ar-thaws  releafe  the  rigour 
Of  th'  icy  North ;  from  froft-bound  Atlas’  hands 
His  adamantine  fetters  fall :  green  vigour 
Gladding  the  Scythian  rocks,  and  Lybian  fands.  Crajhaw. 
It  glads  me 

To  fee  fo  many  virtues  thus  united. 

To  reftore  juftice  and  dethrone  oppreflion.  Otway. 

?,a^  ^r'nks  the  juice  that  glads  the  heart  of  man.  Pope. 
.  If  jultice  Philips’  coftive  head 
Some  frigid  rhymes  difburfes, 

They  ihall  like  Perfian  tales  be  read, 

And  glad  both  babes  and  nurfes.  Swift. 

IoGla'dden.  v.  a.  [from glad.]  To  cheer;  to  delight;  to 
make  glad  ;  to  exhilarate. 

Oh,  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms  ! 

Delight  of  every  eye!  When  he  appear’d, 

A  fecret  pleafure  gladden'd  all  that  faw  him.  Addifon's  Cato. 
A  kind  of  vital  heat  in  the  foul  cheers  and  gladdens  her, 
when  file  does  not  attend  to  it.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

Gla'dder.  n.  f.  [from  glad.]  One  that  makes  glad;  one  that 
gladdens  ;  one  that  exhilarates. 

Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron, 

Have  pity,  goddefs.  Dry  den. 

Glade,  n.f.  [from  glopan,  to  be  hot,  or  to  fhine;  whence 
the  Danilh  glod^  and  the  obfolete  Englifh  gleed ,  a  red  hot 
coal.]  A  lawn  or  opening  in  a  wood.  Lucus.  It  is  taken 
for  an  avenue  through  a  wood,  whether  open  or  Ihaded,  and 
has  therefore  epithets  of  oppofite  meaning. 

So  flam’d  his  eyen  with  rage  and  rancorous  ire; 

But  far  within,  as  in  a  hollow  glade, 

Thofe  glaring  lamps  were  fet,  that  made  a  dreadful  fhade. 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  ii. 
Lo  where  they  fpy’d,  how  in  a  gloomy  glade 
The  lion  fleeping  lay  in  fecret  fhade.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

O  might  I  here 

In  folitude  live  favage,  in  fome  glade 
Obfcur’d,  where  higheft  woods,"  impenetrable 
To  ftar  or  fun-light,  fpread  their  umbrage  broad. 

And  brown  as  evening.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  ix. 

When  any,  favour’d  of  high  Jove, 

Chances  to  pafs  through  this  adventurous  g!ade> 

Swift  as  a  fparkle  of  a  glancing  ffar 

I  fhoot  from  heav’n  to  give  him  fafe  convoy.  Milton. 

For  noonday’s  heat  are  clofer  arbours  made. 

And  for  frefh  ev’ning  air  the  op’ner  glade.  Dryd.  Innocence. 

There,  interfpers’d  in  lawns  and  opening  glades3 
Thin  trees  arife  that  fhun  each  other’s  fhades.  Pope. 

By  the  heroes  armed  fhades, 

Glitt’ring  through  the  gloomy  glades ; 

By  the  youths  that  dy’d  for  love, 

Wand’ring  in  the  myrtle  grove, 

Reftore,  reftore  Eurydice  to  life  ! 

Oh,  take  the  hufhand,  or  reftore  the  wife  !  Pope's  St.  Cecil. 
Gla  den.  1  [from gladius,  Latin,  a  fword.]  Swordgrafs  :  a 
Gla'der.  S  general  name  of  plants  that  rife  with  a  broad 
blade  like  fedge.  Junius. 

Gla'dfulness.  n.j.  [glad  and  fulnefs.~\  Joy;  gladnefs. 

And  there  him  refts  in  riotous  fuffifance 
Of  all  his  gladfulnefs, '  and  kingly  joyance.  Spenfer. 

Gladia  tor.  n.  f  [Latin;  gladiateur ,  Fr.j  A  fwordplayer; 
a  prizefighter. 

Then  whilft  his  foe  each  gladiator  foils, 

The  atheift,  looking  on,  enjoys  the  fpoils.  Denham. 

Befides,  in  gratitude  for  fuch  high  matters. 

Know  I  have  vow’d  two  hundred  gladiators.  Drydcn's  Per/. 
Gladly,  adv.  [from glad.]  Joyfully;  with  gayety;  with 
merriment;  with  triumph;  with  exultation. 

For  his  particular.  I’ll  receive  him  gladly  ; 

But  not  one  follower.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

You  are  going  to  fet  us  right ;  and  ’tis  an  advantage  every 
body  will  gladly  fee  you  engrofs  the  glory  of.  Blount  to  Pope. 
Gladness,  n.f.  [from  glad.]  Cheerfulnefs ;  joy;  exultation. 
By  fuch  degrees  the  fpreading  gladnefs  grew 
In  every  heart,  which  fear  had  froze  before  1 

The  Handing  ftreets  with  fo  much  joy  they  view, 

That  with  lefs  grief  the  perifh’d  they  deplore.  Dryden. 
Gla;dsome.  adj.  [from  glad.] 

1.  Pleafed  ;  gay;  delighted. 

The  higheft  angels  to  and  fro  defeend. 

From  higheft  heaven  in  gladfome  company.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  gladfome  ghofts  in  circling  troops  attend, 

And  with  unweary’d  eyes  behold  their  friend  : 

Delight  to  hover  near.  Drydcn's  JEn.  b.  iv. 

2.  Caufingjoy;  having  an  appearance  of  gayety. 

Each  morn  they  wak’d  me  with  a  fprightly  lay  ; 

Of  opening  heav’n  they  fung  and  gladfome  day.  Prior. 
Gla'dsomelv.  adv.  [from  gladfome.]  With  gayety  and  dc- 
Jight. 

Gla’d som ness,  n.f  [from  gladfome.]  Gayety ;  fhowinefs ; 
delight. 

Gla  ire.  n.f  [jl.-cji,  Saxon,  amber;  glaiy  Danifh,  glafs ;  glair  e. 

X feneb  ;  glarea,  Latin.  J 
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1.  The  white  of  an  egg. 

Take  the  glair e  of  eggs,  and  drain  it  as  fhort  ae  water. 

P eacham  on  Drawing. 

2.  A  kind  of  ha'lbert.  Ditf, 

ToGlaire.  v.  a.  [glairer3  French;  from  the  noun.]  To 
fmear  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  word  is  dill  ufed  by 
the  bookbinders. 

GLANCE,  n.f.  [glantz,  German,  glitter. J 

1.  A  fudden  fhoot  of  light  or  fplendour. 

His  offering  foon  propitious  fire  from  heav’n 
Confirm’d  with  mmh\e  glance  3  and  grateful  fteam  ; 

The  other’s  not ;  for  his  was  not  fincere.  Milt.  Parad.  Loll. 

2.  A  ftroke  or  dart  of  the  beam  of  fight. 

The  afpedts  which  procure  l6ve  are  not  gazings,  but 
fudden  glances  and  dartings  of  the  eye.  Bacon's  Mat.  Mijlory . 

There  are  of  thofe  fort  of  beauties  which  laft  but  for  a 
moment ;  fome  particularity  of  a  violent  paflion,  fome  grace-' 
ful  adfion,  a  fmile,  a  glance  of  an  eye,  a  difdainful  look,  and 
a  look  of  gravity.  Dryden' s  Dufrefncy. 

3.  A  fnatch  of  fight;  a  quick  view. 

I  he  ample  mind  takes  a  furvey  of  feveral  objedtsAvith  on© 
glance .  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind , 

To  Glance,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fhoot  a  fudden  ray  of  fplendour. 

He  double  blows  about  him  fiercely  laid. 

That  glancing  fire  out  of  the  iron  play’d. 

As  fparkles  from  the  anvil  ufe. 

When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  fway’d.  Fai,  Queen, 

When  through  the  gloom  the  glancing  lightnings  fly, 
Heavy  the  rattling  thunders  roll  on  high.  Rowe . 

2.  To  fly  off  in  an  oblique  diredfion. 

He  has  a  little  gall’d  me,  I  confefs ; 

But  as  the  jeft  did  glance  away  from  me, 

’  1  is  ten  to  one  it  maim’d  you  two  outright.  Shakefpeare , 

3.  To  ftrike  in  an  oblique  dire&ion. 

Pois’d  in  air,  the  jav’lin  fent. 

Through  Paris’  fhield  the  forceful  weapon  went. 

His  corflet  pierces,  and  his  garment  rends. 

And  glancing  downwards  near  his  flank  defeends.  Pope. 

4*  To  view  with  a  quick  caft  of  the  eve  ;  to  play  the  eye. 

O’  th’  fudden  up  they  rife  and  dance. 

Then  fit  again,  and  figh  and  glance ; 

Then  dance  again,  and  kifs.  Suckling , 

Mighty  dulnefs  crown’d. 

Shall  take  through  Qrub-ftreet  her  triumphant  round ; 

And  her  Parnaflus  glancing  o’er  at  once, 

Behold  a  hundred  fpns,  and  each  a  dunce.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

The  cooing  dove  , 

Flies  thick  in  am’rous  chace,  and  wanton  rolls 

The  glancing  eye,  and  turns  the  changeful  feene.  Thomfon. 

5.  To  cenfure  by  oblique  hints. 

How  can’ft  thou  thus,  for  fhame,  Titania, 

Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolita, 

Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Thefeus  ?  Shakefpeare, 

Some  men  glance  and  dart  at  others,  by  juftifying  themfelves 
by  negatives  ;  as  to  fay,  this  I  do  not.  Bacon ,  Ejfay  23. 

I  have  never  glanced  upon  the  late  defigned  proceflion  of  his 
holinefs  and  his  attendants,  notwithftanding  it  might  have 
afforded  matter  to  many  ludicrous  fpeculations.  Addif  Spell. 

It  was  objedled  againft  him  that  he  had  written  verfes, 
wherein  he  glanced  at  a  certain  reverend  dedftor,  famous  for 

du,nefs-  Swift, 

To  Glance,  v.a.  To  move  nimbly ;  to  fhoot  obliquely. 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  Ioffes, 

Enough  to  prefs  a  royal  merchant  down.  Shai.  Mer.  ofVcn. 

Gla  ncingly.  adv.  [from  glance.]  In  an  oblique  broken 
manner;  tranfiently. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  hath  done  fomething  in  this  kind,  but 
brokenly  and  glancingly ,  intending  chiefly  a  difeourfe  of  his 

™yage;  r  ,  T  IdakewiU  on  Providence. 

GLAND,  n.f.  [glans,  Latin;  gland ,  French.] 

All  the  glands  of  a  human  body  are  reduced  to  two  forts 
viz.  conglobate  and  conglomerate.  A  conglobate  gland  is  a 
little  fimooth  body,  wrapt  up  in  a  fine  fkin,  by  which  it  is 
feparated  from  all  the  other  parts,  only  admitting  an  artery 
and  nerve  to  pafs  in,  and  giving  way  to  a  vein  and  excretory 
canal  to  come  out :  of  this  fort  are  the  glands  in  the  brain,  the 
labial  glands ,  and  teftes.  A  conglomerate  gland  is  compofed 
of  many  little  conglobate  glands,  all  tied  together,  and  wrapt 
up  in  the  common  tunicle  or  membrane.  Quincy. 

I  obferved  the  abfeefs  to  have  begun  deep  in  the  body  of  th« 

S!ands‘  '  Wifcman's  Surgery. 

The  glands ,  which  o’er  the  body  fpread, 

Fine  complicated  clues  of  nervous  thread, 

Involv’d  and  twifted  with  th’  arterial  du£t, 

1  he  rapid  motion  of  the  blood  obftru£t.  Bladm.  Creation. 

Gla'nders.  n.f.  [from  gland.]  In  a  horfe,  is  the  running  of 
corrupt  matter  from  the  nofe,  which  differs  in  colour  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  the  malignity,  being  white,  yellow,  arecn 
orblack-  ferri<r'iPiCt, 
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His  horfe  is  poiTefl:  with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mofe  in 
the  Chine.  Shakefpeare’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Glandiferous.  adj.  [ glans  and  fero,  Latin. 1  Bearingmaft; 
bearing  acorns,  or  fruit  like  acorns.  b 

The  beech  is  of  two  forts,  and  numbered  amongft  the 

vLA  NDULE.  n.f  [glandula,  Latin  ;  glandule,  Fr.l  A  fmall 
gland  ferving  to  the  fccretion  of  humours. 

Nature  hath  provided  fcveral  glandules  to  feparate  this  juice 
from  the  blood,  and  no  lefs  than  four  pair  of  channels  to  con¬ 
vey  it  into  the  mouth,  which  are  called  dutfus  falivales.  Ray. 

Glandulo'sity,  n.f.  [from  glandulous.]  A  collection  of 
glands. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  worms  are  found  certain  white  and 
oval  glandulofities.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii. 

Gla'ndulOus.  adj.  [glandulofus,  Latin ;  glctnduleux,  Fr.  from 
glandule.}  Pertaining  to  the  glands  ;  fublifting  in  the  glands  ; 
having  the  nature  of  glands. 

T:  here  are  no  tefticles,  or  parts  official  unto  generation,  but 
glandulous  fubftances,  that  hold  the  nature  of  emunCtories. 

>  >  Brown's  V ulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii.  c.  i  7, 

Such  conftitutions.  muff  b.e  fubject  to  glandulous  tumours 
and  ruptures  of  the  lymphatick,  and  all  the  difeafes  thereon 
dependant.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

To  GLARE,  v.  n,  [glaeren,  Dutch.] 
t.  To  fhine  fo  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes. 

After  great  light,  if  you  come  fuddenly  into  the  dark,  or, 
contrariwife,  out  of  the  dark  into  a  glaring  light,  the  eye  is 
dazzled  for  a  time,  and  the  fight  confufed.  Bacons  Nat.  Hifl. 
His  glaring  eyes  with  anger’s  venom  fwell. 

And  like  the  brand  of  foul  AleCto.  flame.  Fairfax ,  b  ii. 
He  is  every  where  above  conceits  of  epigrammatick  wit, 
and  grofs  hyperboles :  he  maintains  majefty  in  the  midft  of 
plainnefs ;  he  fhines,  but  glares  not  ;  and  is  ftately  without 
ambition.  Dryden. 

The  court  of  Cacus  ftands  reveal’d  to  fight ; 

The  cavern  glares  with  new  admitted  light.  Dryden’ s  Ain. 

Alas,  thy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  falfe  glaring  light. 

Which  conqueft  and  fuccefs  have  thrown  upon  him.  Addif 

5.  To  look  with  fierce  piercing  eyes. 

Avaunt,  and  quit  my  fight !  let  the  earth  hide  thee  ! 

Thou  haft  no  fpeculation  in  thofe  eyes, 

Which  thou  do’ft  glare  with.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Look,  how  pale  he  glares ! 

His  form  and  caufe  conjoin’d,  preaching  to  ftones, 

Would  make  them  capable,  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

Now  friends  no  more,  nor  walking  hand  in  hand ; 

But  when  they  met  they  made  a  furly  ftand, 

And  glar’d ,  like  angry  lions,  as  they  pafs’d. 

And  wifh’d  that  ev’ry  look  might  be  their  laft.  Dryd.  Fables. 

3.  To  fhine  oftentatioufly,  or  with  too  much  laboured  luftre. 
The  moft  glaring  and  notorious  paflages  are  none  of  the 
fineft,  or  moft  correct.  Felton  on  the  Clajficks. 

To  Glare,  v.a.  Tofhootfuch  fplendour  as  the  eye  cannot 
bear. 

One  fpirit  in  them  rul’d,  and  every  eye 
Glar'd  lightning,  and  fhot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  th’  accurft,  that  wither’d  all  their  ftrength.  Milton. 
Glare,  n.f  [from  the  verb.’ 

1.  Overpowering  luftre ;  fplenaour,  fuch  as  dazzles  the  eye. 

The  frame  of  burnilh’d  fteel  that  caft  a  glare 
Prom  far,  and  feem’d  to  thaw  the  freezing  air.  Dr  yd.  Fab., 

I  have  grieved  to  fee  a  perfon  of  quality  gliding  by  me  in 
her  chair  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  looking  like  a 
(pectre  amidft  a  glare  of  flamheaux,  Addijon’s  Guardian , 
Here  in  a  grotto,  (helter’d  clofe  from  air, 

And  fereen’d  in  (hades  from  day’s  detefted  glare. 

She  fighs  for  ever.  Pope's  Rock  of  the  Lock , 

2.  A  fierce  piercing  look. 

About  them  round, 

A  lion  now  he  ftalks  with  fiery  glare.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl. 
Gla'reous.  adj.  [glaireux,  Fr.  glareofus,  Latin,  from  glair e.} 
Confifting  of  vifcous  tranfparent  matter,  like  the  white  of  an 

egg- 

Gla'ring.  adj.  Applied  to  anything  very  (hocking:  as,  a 
glaring  crime. 

GLASS,  n.f  [  ^laey,  Saxon ;  glas,  Dutch,  as  Pezon  imagines 
fromglds,  Britilh,  green.  In  Erfe  it  is  called  klann,  and  this 
primarily  fignifies  clean  or  clear,  being  fo  denominated  from 
its  tranfparency. 

I,  An  artificial  (ubftance  made  by  fufing  fixed  ffilts  and  flint  or 
fand  together,  with  a  vehement  fire. 

The  word  glafs  cometh  from  the  Belgick  and  High  Dutch  : 
glafs,  from  the  verb  glanfen,  which  fignifies  amongft  them  to 
(bine ;  or  perhaps  from  glacies  in  the  Latin,  which  is  ice, 
Vvhofe  colour  it  refembles.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Glafs  is  thought  fo  compact  and  firm  a  body  that  it  is 
jfideftruCtible  by  art  or  nature,  and  is  alfo  of  fo  clofe  a  tex¬ 
ture  that  the  fubtleft  chymical  fpirits  cannot  pervade  it.  Boyle. 
Shav/’rs  of  granndoes  rain,  by  fuddfij/bur# 
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Difploding  murd’rous  bowels,  fragments  of  fteel 

And  ftones,  and  glafs  and  nitrous  grain  aduft,  Phillips , 

2  .  A  glafs  veflel  of  any  kind. 

I’ll  fee  no  more; 

And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who.  bears  a  glafs. 

Which  (hews  me  many  more,  SbakeJ'pearc  s,  Macbeth* 

3.  A  looking-glafs;  a  mirrour. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glafs,  copy  and  book. 

That  fafh ion  d  others.  Shakefpeare' s  He?iry  IV,  p.  in 

He  fpreads  his  fubtile  nets  from  fight, 

With  twinkling  glaffes,  to  betray  • 

'1  he  larks  that  in  the  mefhes  light,  Dryden’s  Horace. 

4.  An  Hour Gi, ass.  A  glafs  ufed  in  meafuring  time  by  the 
flux  of  fand. 

Were  my  wife’s  liver 
InfeCted  as  her  life,  (he  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glafs.  Shakef  Winter's  Talc* 

5.  A  cup  of  glafs  ufed  to  drink  in. 

To  this  laft  coftly  treaty, 

That  fwallow’d  fo  much  treafure,  and  like  a  glafs 
Pid  break  i’  th’  rinfing.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  VIII, 

When  thy  heart 

Dilates  with  fervent  joys,  and  eager  foul 

Prompts  to  purfue  the  fparkling  glafs,  befure 

’Tis  time  to  (hun  it,  Phillips* 

6.  The  quantity  of  wine  yfually  contained  in  a  glafs ;  a 
draught. 

While  a  man  thinks  one  glafs  more  will  not  make  him 
drunk,  that  one  glafs  hath  difabled  him  from  well  difeerning 
his  prefent  condition.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

The  firft  glafs  may  pafs  for  health,  the  fecond  for  good- 
humour,  the  third  for  our  friends ;  but  the  fourth  is  for  our 
enemies.  Temple. 

7.  A  perfpeCtive  glafs. 

Like  thofe  who  have  furveyed  the  moon  by  glaffes ,  I  can 
only  tell  of  a  new  and  (tuning  world  above  us  ;  but  no.t  relate 
the  riches  and  glories  of  the  place,  Dryden , 

Gt,Ass.  adj.  Vitreous  ;  made  of  glafs, 

,  Get  thee  glafs  eyes  ; 

And,  like  a  feurvy  politician,  feem 

To  fee  the  things  thou  do’ft  not.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

Glafs  bottles  are  more  fit  for  this  fecond  fining  than  thofe 
of  wood,  Mortimer  s  Husbandry, 

To  Glass,  v.  a. 

1.  To  fee  as  in  a  glafs;  to  reprefent  as  in  a  glafs  or  mirrour. 

Methinks  I  am  partaker  of  thy  paffion, 

And  in  thy  cafe  do  glafs  mine  own  debility,  {.Sidney,  b, 

2.  To  cafe  in  glafs, 

Methought  all  his  fenfes  were  loekt  in  his  eye. 

As  jewels  in  cryftal  for  fome  prince  to  buy  ; 

Who  tend’ring  their  own  worth,  from  whence  they  were 

gfyJR 

Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  paft.  Sbakefp, 

3.  To  cover  with  glafs  ;  to  glaze, 

{  have  obferved  little  grains  of  filver  to  lie  hid  in  the  fmall 
cavities,  perhaps  glajfed  over  by  a  vitrifying  heat,  in  crucibles 
wherein  filver  has  been  long  kept  in  fufion.  Boyle . 

Gla'ssfurnace.  n.f  [glafs  and  furnace,}  A  furnace  in 
which  glafs  is  made  by  liquefaction. 

If  our  dreamer  pleafes  to  try  whether  the  glowing  heat  of  a 
glafsfurnace  be  barely  a  wandering  imagination  in  a  drowfy 
man’s  fancy,  by  putting  his  hand  into  it,  he  may  perhaps  be 
awakened  into  a  certainty  that  it  is  fomething  more  than  bare 
imagination.  Locke. 

Gl  a'ssgazing.  adj,  [glafs  and  gazing.}  Finical;  often  con¬ 
templating  himfelf  in  a  mirrour. 

A  whorfon,  glafjgazing,  fuperferviceable,  finical  rogue, 

Shakejpeare' s  King  Lear. 
Gla'ssgrinder,  n.f.  [  glafs  and  grinder,}  One  whofe  trade 
is  to  polilh  and  grind  glafs. 

Tfie  glajfgrinders  complain  of  the  trouble  they  meet 
with.  Boyle, 

Gla'sshouse.  n.f  [glafs  and  houfe.}  A  houfe  where  glafs  is 
manufactured. 

I  remember  to  ’have  met  with  an  old  Roman  Mofaic, 
compofed  of  little  pieces  of  clay  half  vitrified,  and  prepared 
at  the  glaj'shoufes.  Addifons  Remarks .  on  Italy. 

Gla'ssman.  n.J.  [  glafs  and  man.  j  Qne  who  fells  glafs. 

The  profit  of  glades  confifts  only  in  a  fmall  prefent  made 
by  the  glaffman.  Swift , 

Gla'ssmetal.  n.f  [  glafs  and  metal  ]  Glafs  in  fufion, 

Let  proof  be  made  of  the  incorporating  of  copper  or  brafg 
with  glajfmetal.  Bacon's  Phyf  Rem, 

Gla'sswork.  n.f  [ glafs  and  work.}  Manufactory  of  glafs. 
The  cryftalline  Venice  glafs  is  a  mixture,  in  equal  portions, 
of  ftones  brought  from  Pavia,  and  the  afhe>  of  a  weed  cafiefi 
kali,  gathered  in  a  defert  between  Alexandria  and  Roletta  j 
and  is  by  the  Egyptians  ufed  firft  for  fuel,  and  then  they  prulfi 
the  alhes  into  lumps  like  a  (tone,  and  fo  fell  them  to  the 
netians  for  their glajfworks ,  Bacons  Natural  Hiflox)\ 

Qla'sswoST* 
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Gla1  sswort.  n.f.  [  falicornia,  or  faUwort] 

It  hath  an  apetalous  flower,  wanting  the  empalement ;  for 
the  ftamina,  or  chives,  and  the  embryoes  grow  on  the  extreme 
part  of  the  leaves :  thefe  embryoes  afterward  become  pods  or 
bladders,  which  for  the  moft:  part  contain  one  feed.  The 
fpecies  are  two.  Thefe  plants  grow  on  the  fea-coafts  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  upon  the  fhores  in  feveral  places 
of  England  which  are  wafhed  every  tide  with  the  fait  water. 
1  he  inhabitants,  near  the  fea-coaft  where  thefe  plants  grow, 
cut  them  up  toward  the  latter  end  of  Summer,  when  they  are 
fully  grown  ;  and,  after  having  dried  them  in  the  fun,  they 
burn  them  for  their  afhes,  which  are  ufed  in  making  of  glafs 
and  foap.  Thefe  herbs  are  by  the  country  people  called  kelp, 
and  are  promifeuoufly  gathered  for  ufe.  From  the  afhes  of 
thefe  plants  is  extradled  the  fait  called  fal  kali,  or  alkali,  much 
ufed  by  the  chymifts.  Miller. 

For  the  fine  glafs  we  ufe  the  pureft  of  the  fineft  fand,and  the 
afhes  of  chali  or  glajjwort ;  and  for  the  coarfer  or  green  fort, 
the  afhes  of  brake  or  other  plants.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Gla'ssy.  adj.  [from  glafs.] 

1.  Made  of  glafs;  vitreous. 

In  the  valley  near  mount  Carmel  in  Judea  there  is  a  fand, 
which,  of  all  others,  hath  moft  affinity  with  glafs;  infomuch 
as  other  minerals  laid  in  it  turn  to  a  glajfy  fubftance.  Bacon. 

2.  Refembling  glafs,  as  in  fmoothnefs  or  luftre,  or  hrittlenefs. 

Man  !  proud  man  ! 

Dreft  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Moft  ignorant  of  what  he’s  moft  affur’d : 

His  glajfy  effence,  like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  fuch  fantaftick  tricks  before  high  heav’n, 

As  makes  the  angels  weep.  Sbake/g .  Meaf.  for  Meafure. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aflant  a  brook. 

That  fhews  his  hoary  leaves  in  th e  glajfy  ftream.  Shak.  Ham. 
The  magnet  attraefteth  the  fhining  or  glajfy  powder  brought 
from  the  Indies,  ufually  employed  in  writing-duft.  Brown. 

Whofe  womb  produc’d  fhe  glajfy  ice  ?  Who  bred 
The  hoary  frofts  that  fall  on  Winter’s  head  ?  Sandys. 

A  hundred  fweep, 

With  ftrctching  oars,  the  glajfy  deep.  Dryden’s  Mn. 

Gl  a's  tonbury  Thorn,  n.f  A  fpecies  of  Medlar,  whichfee. 
This  fpecies  of  thorn  produces  fome  bunches  of  flowers  in 
Winter,  and  flowers  again  in  the  Spring,  and  in  no  other 
refpedl  differs  from  the  common  hawthorn.  Miller. 

Gl  auco'ma.  n.f  [yXxuiiwij.ee  ;  glaucome,  French.]  A  fault 
in  the  eye,  which  changes  the  cryftalline  humour  into  a 
greyifh  colour,  without  detriment  of  fight,  and  therein  differs 
from  what  is  commonly  underftood  by  fuffufion.  Afuincy. 
The  glaucoma  is  no  other  difeafe  than  the  cataraeft.  Sharp. 

Glave.  n.f  [  glaive,  French  ;  glaif  a  hook,  Welfh.  Glaive 
is  Erfe  for  a  broad  fword.]  A  broad  fword  ;  a  falchion. 

Two  hundred  Greeks  came  next  in  fight  well  try’d. 

Not  furely  arm’d  in  fteel  or  iron  ftrong, 

But  each  a  glave  had  pendant  by  his  fide.  Fairfax ,  b.  i. 

When  zeal,  with  aged  clubs  and  glaves , 

Gave  chace  to  rockets  and  white  ftaves.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

ToGlaver.  v.n.  [glave,  Welfh,  flattery ;  ^hpan,  Saxon,  to 
flatter.  It  is  ftill  retained  in  Scotland. ]  To  flatter;  to 

wheedle.  A  low  word. 

Kingdoms  have  their  diftempers,  interm’iffions,  and  pa- 
roxyfms,  as  well  as  natural  bodies;  and  a  glavering  council  is 
as  dangerous  on  the  one  hand  as  a  wheedling  prieft,  or  a  flat¬ 
tering  phyfician  is  on  the  other.  L’ Ef range’ s  Fables. 

To  Glaze,  v.  a.  [To glaj's,  only  accidentally  varied. J 

1.  To  furnifh  with  windows  of  glafs. 

Let  there  be  two  delicate  cabinets  daintily  paved,  richly 
hanged,  and  glazed  with  cryftalline  glafs.  Bacon’s  EJfays. 

2.  To  cover  with  glafs,  as  potters  do  their  earthen  ware;  [from 
the  French  glaife ,  argilla.] 

3.  To  overlay  with  fomething  fhining  and  pellucid. 

Sorrow’s  eye,  glaz’d  with  blinding  tears. 

Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objeCts.  Shakefp.  R.  II. 
The  reafon  of  one  man  operates  on  that  of  another  in  all 
true  oratory ;  wherein  though  with  other  ornaments  he  may 
glaze  and  brandifh  the  weapons,  yet  is  it  found  reafon  that 
carries  the  ftroke  home.  Crew’s Cofm.  Sac.  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

White,  with  other  ftrong  colours,  with  which  we  paint 
that  which  we  intend  to  glaze ,  are  th.e  life,  the  fpirit,  and  the 
luftre  of  it.  Dry  den  s  Dufrefnoy. 

Gla'zier.  n.f.  [corrupted  from  glafier,  or  glajfer,  of  glafs.] 
One  whofe  trade  is  to  make  glafs  windows.  Other  manu¬ 
facturers  of  glafs  are  otherwife  named. 

Into  rabbets  the  feveral  panes  of  glaffwork  are  fet,  and 
fattened  by  the  glazier.  Mcxon’s  Mech.  Exer. 

The  dext’rous  glazier  ftrong  returns  the  bound, 

And  gingling  fafhes  on  the  penthoufe  found.  Gay’s  Trivia . 

Glead.  n.f.  A  buzzard  hawk;  a  kite.  It  retains  that  name 
in  Scotland. 

GLEAM,  n.f  [  jehoma,  Saxon  ]  Sudden  flioot  of  light ; 
luftre;  brightnefs. 

'1  hen  was  the  fair  Dodonian  tree  far  feen 
Upon  feven  hills  to  fpread  his  glad  fome  gleam  ; 

And  conquerors  bedecked  with  his  green, 

Along  die  banks  of  the  Aufimian  ftream.  Spenfer , 


1. 


2. 


At  fift  a  gleam 

Of  dawning  light  turn’d  thitherward  in  hafte 
His  travell’d  fteps,  Milton  s  Paradife  LoJlx  l.  iLL, 

As  I  bent  down  to  look  juft  oppofite, 

A  fhape  within  the  wat’r y  gleam  appear’d, 

Bending  to  look  on  me.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b,  iy. 
Mine  is  a  gleam  of  blifs,  to.o  hot  to  laft  ; 

Wat’ry  it  fhines,  and  will  be  foon  o’ercaft.  Dryd.  Aurengz . 

We  ken  them  from  afar  ;  the  fettlng  fun 
Plays  on  their  fhining  arms  and  burnifh’d  helmets. 

And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire,  Addfon  s  Cato. 

In  the  clear  azure  gleam  the  flocks  are  feen. 

And  floating  forefts  paint  the  waves  with  green.  Pope . 

Nought  was  feen,  and  nought  was  heard. 

Around  the  dreary  coaft. 

But  dreadful  gleams , 

Fires  that  glow. 

Shrieks  of  woe.  Ropes  St.  Cecilia. 

To  Gleam,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fhine  with  fudden  corufcation. 

Obfervant  of  approaching  day. 

The  meek-ey’d  morn  appears,  mother  of  dews, 

At  firft  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  Eaft.  Thomf.  Summer* 
ft  e  gleamings  of  departed  peace 
Shine  out  your  laft.  Thomfon’s  Spring. 

2.  To  fhine. 

On  each  hand  the  gufhing  waters  play, 

And  down  the  rough  cafcade  white  dafhing  fall, 

Or  gleam  in  lengthen’d  vifta’s  through  the  trees.  Thotpfon , 

Gle'amy.  adj.  [from gleam.]  Flafhing;  darting  fudden  corufi 
cations  of  light. 

In  brazen  arms,  that  caft  a  gleamy  ray. 

Swift  through  the  town  the  warriour  bends  his  way.  Pope. 
To  GLEAN,  v.  a.  [ glaner ,  French,  as  Skinner  thinks,  from 
granum.  ] 

To  gather  what  the  gatherers  of  the  harveft  leave  behind. 

She  came  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  reapers.  Ruth  ii. 
Cheap  eonqueft  for  his  following  friends  remain’d ; 

He  reap’d  the  field,  and  they  but  only  glean’d.  Dry  den. 

She  went,  by  hard  neceffity  compell’d, 

To  glean  Pakemon’s  fields.  Thcmfon’s  Autumn, 

To  gather  anything  thinly fcattered. 

Gather 

So  much  as  from  occafions  you  may  glean , 

If  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflids  him  thus.  Shakef.  Hamlet , 
That  goodnefs 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land’s  wealth  into  one. 

Into  your  own  hands,  card’nal,  by  extortion.  Shak.  /f.VIII. 
They  gleaned  of  them  in  the  highways  five  thoufand  men. 

Judg.  xx.  45, 

But  Argive  chiefs,  and  Agamemnon’s  train. 

When  his  refulgent  arms  fiafh’d  through  the  fhady  plain. 
Fled  from  his  well-known  face  with  wonted  fear ; 

As  when  his  thundering  fword  and  pointed  fpear  C 

Drove  headlong  to  their  fhips,  and  glean'd  the  routed  rear,  j 

Dryden’s  Mn.  b.  vi. 
In  the  knowledge  of  bodies  we  muft  be  content  to  glean 
what  we  can  from  particular  experiments  ;  fince  we  cannot, 
from  a  difeovery  of  their  real  effences,  grafp  at  a  time  whole 
fheaves,  and  in  bundles  comprehend  the  nature  and  properties 
of  whole  fpecies  together.  Locke. 

Glean,  n.f.  [from  the  verb,J  Collection  made  laborioufly 
by  flow  degrees.  J 

Plains,  meads,  and  orchards  all  the  day  he  plies; 

The  gleans  of  yellow  thyme  diftend  his  thighs  : 

He  fpoils  the  faffron.  Dryden's  Virg.  Georg,  b.  iv, 

Glf/aner.  n.f.  [from  glean.] 

1.  One  who  gathers  after  the  reapers. 

For  ftill  the  world  prevail’d,  and  its  dread  laugh. 

Which  fcarce  the  firm  philofopher  can  fcorn, 

Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field.  Thomf  Autumn. 

2.  One  who  gathers  any  thing  flowly  and  laborioufly. 

An  ordinary  coffee-houfe  gleaner  of  the  city  is  an  arrant 
ftatefman,  and  as  much  fuperior  to  him,  as  a  man  converfant 
about  the  court  is  to  a  fhopkeeper.  Locke. 

Gle'aning.  n.f.  [ from  glean.]  The  aCt  of  gleaning,  or  thing 
gleaned. 

ft  here  fhall  be  as  the  fhaking  of  an  olive-tree,  and  as  {he 
gleaning  of  grapes  when  the  vintage  is  done.  Bible. 

ftjhe  orphan  and  widow  are  members  of  the  fame  common 
family,  and  have  a  right  to  be  fupported  out  of  the  incomes 
of  it,  as  the  poor  Jews  had  to  gather  the  gleanings  of  the  rich 
harveft.  After  bury s  Sermons. 

GLEBE,  n.f.  [gleba3  Latin.] 

1.  Turf;  foil;  ground. 

Fertile  of  corn  the  glebe,  of  oil  and  wine, 

With  herds  the  paftures  throng’d,  with  flocks  the  hills.  Mi  It. 

Mark  well  the  flow’ring  almonds  in  the  wood  ; 

If  od’rous  blooms  the  bearing  branches  load, 

The  glebe  will  anfwer  to  the  fylvan  reign, 

Great  heats  wftl  follow,  and  large  crops  of  grain.  Dry  den x 

keeping 
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Sleeping  vegetables  lie, 

’Till  the  glad  fummons  of  a  genial  ray 
Unbinds  the  glebet  and  calls  them  out  to  day.  Garth. 

2,  The  land  poffeffed  as  part  of  the  revenue  of  an  ecclefiaftical 
benefice. 

The  ordinary  living  or  revenue  of  a  parfonage  is  of  three 
forts:  the  one  in  land,  commonly  called  the  glebe  ;  another  in 
tythe,  which  is  a  fet  part  of  our  goods  rendered  to  God;  the 
third,  in  other  offerings  beftowed  upon  God  and  his  church 
by  the  people.  Spehnan. 

A  trefpafs  done  on  a  parfon’s  glebe  land,  which  is  a  freehold, 
cannot  be  tried  in  a  fpiritual  court.  Ayfffe’s  Parcrgon. 

Many  parifhes  have  not  an  inch  of  glebe.  Swift, 

Gle'bous.  adj.  [from  glebe.]  Turfy.  Ditt. 

Gle'by.  adj.  [from glebe.]  Turfy;  perhaps  in  the  following 
pafl’age  fat  or  fruitful,  if  it  has  indeed  any  meaning. 

Pernicious  flatt’ry  !  thy  malignant  feeds 
In  an  ill  hour,  and  by  a  fatal  hand 
Sadly  diffus’d  o’er  virtue’s  gleby  land. 

With  riffng  pride  amidft  the  corn  appear. 

And  choke  the  hopes  and  harveft  of  the  year.  Prior. 

Glede.  n.f  [  jhba^lise,  Saxon.]  A  kite. 

Ye  fhall  not  eat  th e  glede,  the  kite,  and  the  vulture.  Deutr. 
GLEE.  n.f.  [jh^ge,  Saxon  ]  Joy;  merriment;  gayety.  It 
anciently  fignified  mufick  played  at  feafts.  It  is  not  now  ufed, 
except  in  ludicrous  writing,  or  with  fome  mixture  of  irony 
and  contempt. 

She  marcheth  home,  and  by  her  takes  the  knight, 

Whom  all  the  people  follow  with  great  glee.  Fairy  Queen. 
Many  Wayfarers  make  themfelves  gleet  by  putting  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  mind  of  their  privilege ;  who  again  foreflow  not 
to  baigne  them  with  perfume.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 
And  his  fportive  limbs. 

This  way  and  that  convolv’d,  in  frifkful^fe 

Their  frolicks  play.  Thcmfon’s  Spring. 

Is  Blouzelinda  dead  ?  Farewel  my  glee  ! 

No  happinefs  is  now  referv’d  for  me.  Gafs  Paflorals. 
Gleed.  n.  f.  [fromglopan,  Saxon,  to  glow.]  A  hot  glow¬ 
ing  coal.  A  provincial  and  obfolete  word. 

Gle'eful.  adj.  [glee  and  full]  Gay;  merry;  cheerful. 

My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look’ll  thou  fad, 

When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boaft  ?  Shakefpeare. 
Gleek.  n.f.  [jhgge,  Saxon.]  Mufick;  ormuffeian. 

What  will  you  give  us  ?— —  No  money,  but  the. gleek :  I 
will  give  you  the  minftrel.  Shakcfp.  Ro?neo  and  Juliet. 

To  Gleek.  v.  a.  [  gligman,  in  Saxon,  is  a  mimick  or  a  droll.] 

1,  Tofneer;  to  gibe;  to  droll  upon. 

I  can  gleek  upon  occaffon.  Shakcfp.  Midf  Night’s  Dream. 

I  have  feen  you  gleeking  or  galling  at  this  gentleman  twice 
or  thrice.  Shakejpeare' s  Flenry  V. 

2.  In  Scotland  it  is  flill  retained,  and  fignifies  to  fool  or  fpend 
time  idly,  with  fomething  of  mimickry  or  drollery. 

To  Gleen.  v.  n.  To  Ihine  with  heat  or  polilh.  I  know  not 
the  original  notion  of  this  word  :  it  may  be  of  the  fame  race 
with  glow  or  with  gleam. 

Thole  who  labour 

The  fweaty  forge,  who  edge  the  crooked  fcytbe, 

Bend  llubborn  Heel,  and  harden  gleening  armour. 
Acknowledge  Vulcan’s  aid.  Prior. 

GLEET,  n.  f  [It  is  written  by  Skinner  glitt ,  and  derived  from 
gh&an,  Saxon,  to  run  foftly.]  A  fanious  ooze;  a  thin  Ichor 
running  from  a  fore. 

There  then  lay  a  hard  dry  efehar,  without  either  matter  or 
gleet.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

To  Gleet,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  drip  or  ooze  with  a  thin  fanious  liquor. 

His  thumb  being  inflamed  and  fwelled,  I  made  an  incifion 
into  it  to  the  bone :  this  not  only  bled,  but  gleeted  a  few 
drops.  IVife  man’s  Surgery. 

2.  To  run  flowly. 

Vapours  may  be  raifed  by  the  fun  in  fuch  quantities  as  are 
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motion,  fall  off  from  one  another,  which  way  foever  gravity 
inclines  them.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth . 

Habbakkuk  brought  him  a  fmooth  ffrong  rope,  corhpaclly 
twilled  together,  with  a  noolc  that  flipt  as  glib  as  a  birdcatcher’s 
gjn>  w  yirbuthnot . 

2.  Smooth ;  voluble. 

I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art 
To  fpeak  and  purpofe  not,  ffnee  what  1  well  intend, 

I’ll  do’t  before  1  fpeak.  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear ; 

There  was  never  lb  much^M  nonfenfe  put  together  in  well 
founding  Englilh.  Locke, 

Now  Curl  his  Ihop  from  rubbilh  draias  ; 

Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift’s  remains  : 

And  Then,  to  make  them  pafs  the  glibber , 

Revis’d  by  Tibbald,  Moore,  and  Cibber.  Swift . 

Be  fure  he’s  a  fine  fpoken  man  ; 

Do  but  hear  on  the  clergy  how  glib  his  tongue  ran.  Swift. 
Glib.  n.f. 

They  have  another  cuftom  from  the  Scythians,  the  Wearing 
of  mantles  and  long  glibs ;  which  is  a  thick  curled  buffi  of 
hair  hanging  down  over  their  eyes,  and  monflroufly  difguifmg 
them.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

To  Glib,  v,  a.  [from  the  adje&ive.]  To  callrate. 

I’ll  geld  them  all  :  fourteen  they  fhall  not  fee* 

To  bring  falle  generations  ;  they  are  coheirs, 

And  I  had  rather  glib  myfelf  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  if  ue.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale* 

Gli'bly.  adv.  [from  glib.]  Smoothly;  volubly. 

Many  who  would  ffartle  at  an  oath,  whole  ffomachs  as  weli 
as  confciences  recoil  at  an  obfeenity,  do  yet  Hide  glibly  into  a 
detraction.  Government  of  the  Tongue . 

Gli'bness.  n.f  [from  glib.]  Smoothnefs;  flipper inefs. 

A  polifh’d  ice-like  glibnejs  doth  enfold 
The  rock.  Chapman’s  Odyffeyl 

The  tongue  is  the  moll  ready  for  motion  of  any  member, 
needs  not  fo  much  as  the  flexure  of  a  joint,  and  by  accefs  of 
humours  acquires  a  glibnefs  too,  the  more  to  facilitate  its 
moving.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

To  GLiDE.  v.  n.  [  gliban,  Saxon;  glijden ,  Dutch.] 

I,  To  flow  gently  and  filently. 

By  Ealt,  among  the  dully  vallies,  glide 
The  fdver  llreams  of  Jordan’s  cryftal  flood.  Fairfax ,  b.  iiL 
Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  fide, 

In  double  llreams  the  briny  waters  glide.  Dry  den’s  /En* 

Juft  before  the  coniines  of  the  wood, 

The  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  filent  flood.  Dryden’s  Mrs. 

Where  llray  the  Mufes,  in  what  lawn  or  grove? 

In  thofe  fair  fields  where  facred  Ifis  glides. 

Or  elfe  where  Cam  his  winding  vales  divides.  Pope » 

To  pafs  gently  and  without  tumult. 

Ye  gliding  ghofts,  permit  me  to  relate 
The  myffick  wonders  of  your  filent  Hate.  Dryden’s  /En, 
To  move  fwiftiy  and  fmoothly  along. 

If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymbeline . 

Shoals  of  filh,  with  fins  and  fhihing  feales, 


2. 


Glide  under  the  green  wave. 

He  trembl’d  every  limb,  and  felt  a  fmart 


Milton. 


As  if  cold  Heel  had  glided  through  his  heart.  Dryd.  Fables. 
All  things  are  beheld  as  in  a  hafty  motion,  where  the 
.  objects  only  glide  before  the  eye  and  difappear.  Dryden. 
Glide,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Lapfe;  a£t  or  manner  of  palling 
fmoothly. 

About  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  fnake  had  wreath’d  itfelf. 

Who,  with  her  head  nimble  in  threats,  approach’d 
The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  fuddenly 
Seeing  Orlando  it  unlink'd  itfelf, 

And  with  indented  glides  did  flip  away 
Into  a  bulh.  Shakefpeare’ l  As  you  like  ih 


fufficient  to  make  clouds,  which  are  carried  up  and  down  the  Gli'der.  n.f  [from  glide.]  ^  One  .  that  glides, 
atmofphere,  ’till  they  hit  againll  the  fides  of  the  more  moun¬ 
tainous  places  of  the  globe,  and  by  this  concuflion  are  con- 
denfed,  and  fo  gleet  down  the  rocky  caverns  of  thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  whofe  inner  parts,  being  hollow  and  llony,  afford  them 
a  bafon.  Cheyne’s  Phil  Princ. 

Gle'ety.  adj.  [from  gleet.']  Ichory;  thinly  fanious. 

If  the  flelh  lofe  its  ruddinefs,  and  the  matter  change  to  be 
thin  and  glcety,  you  may  fufpect  it  corrupting,  Wifeman. 

Glen,  n.f  [ gleann ,  Erfe.  ]  A  valley;  a  dale;  a  depreflion 

between  two  hills. 

From  me  his  madding  mind  is  Hart, 

And  wooes  the  widow’s  daughter  of  the  glen.  Spenfer. 

Glf.w.  n.f  [ gluten ,  Latin.]  A  vifeous  cement  made  by  dip 
folving  the  Ikins  of  animals  in  boiling  water,  and  drying  the 
gelly.  See  Glue. 

GLIB.  adj.  [from  Skinner .] 

i.  Smooth  ;  flippery  ;  fo  formed  as  to  be  eafdy  moved. 

Liquid  bodies  have  nothing  to  fullain  their  parts, noi  any 
thing  to  cement  them  :  the  parts  being  glib  and  continually  in 


Spenfer’ s  Pajlorah 
A  fneer ;  a  feoff ; 


The  glaunce  into  my  heart  did  glide; 

Hey  ho  the  glider ; 

Therewith  my  foul  was  fha* ply  gride, 

Such  wounds  fdon  waxen  wider. 

Glike.  n.  f  [  glig,  Saxon.  See  Gleek.] 
a  flout.  Not  now  in  ufe. 

Now  where’s  the  baftard’s  braves,  and  Charles  his  glikes  ? 

Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  V I.  p.  i. 
To  GLEMMER.  v.  n.  [  glimmer ,  Danifh,  to  Ihine ;  glimmer 
Dutch,  to  glow.] 

1.  To  Ihine  faintly. 

The  Weft  yet  glimmers  with  fome  ftreaks  of  day.  Sbakef. 
The  truth  appears  fo  naked  on  my  fide, 

That  ally  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

—And  on  my  lide  it  is  fo  well  apparel’d. 

So  clear,  fo  Ihining,  and  fo  evident, 

That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man’s  eye.  Shakefpeare. 

Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her.  Milton. 

10  I  See’ft 
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i-.ee  ft  thou  yon’ dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 

'I  he  lcat  of  deflation,  void  of  light, 

Save  what  the  g'imtnering  of  thefe  livid  flames 
Cafts  pale  and  dreadful  ?  Miltons  Paradife  Loft,  b.  i. 

I  he  facred  influence 

Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  hcav'n 

Shoots  far  into  the  bofom  of  dim  night 

A  glimmering  dawn.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ii. 

Through  thefe  fad  (hades  this  chaos  in  my  foul, 

Some  feeds  of  light  at  length  began  to  roll  ; 

The  riling  motion  of  an  infant  ray 

Shot glimm'nng  through  the  cloud,  and  promis’d  day.  Prior. 

Oft  by  the  winds,  extiriX  the  fignal  lies  ; 

Or  fmother’d  in  the  glimmering  locket  dies.  Gay  s  Trivia. 

When  rofy  morning  glimmer'd  o’er  the  dales, 

He  drove  to  pafture  all' the  lufty  males.  Pope’s  Odyjfey, 

1.  To  be  perceived  imperfeXly  ;  to  appear  faintly. 

On  the  way  the  baggage  poft-boy,  who  had  been  at  court, 
got  a  glimmer h g  who  they  were.  Wotton. 

The  Pagan  priefthood  was  always  in  the  druids  ; 
and  there  was  a  perceivable  glimmering  of  the  jewifh  rites  in 
it,  though  much  corrupted.  Swift. 

Gl/mmer.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Faint  fplendour ;  weak  light. 

2.  A  kind  of  foflil. 

I  he  leffer  maffes  that  are  lodged  in  fparry  and  ftony  bodies, 
difperfedly,  from  their  (Lining  and  glimmering,  were  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  writers  of  loflils  to  give  thofe  bodies  the 
name  of  mica  and  glimmer .  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

Stones  which  are  compofed  of  plates,  that  are  generally  plain 
and  parallel,  and  that  are  flexible  and  elaftick  :  talc,  catfilver, 
or  glimmer ,  of  which  there  are  three  forts,  the  yellow  or 
golden,  the  white  or  filvery,  and  the  black.  Woodward. 

Glimpse,  n.f.  \_glim?nen ,  Dutch,  to  glow.] 

1.  A  weak  faint  light. 

Such  vaft  room  in  nature. 

Only  to  (hine,  yet  fcarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpfe  of  light,  convey’d  fo  far 
Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 
Light  back  to  them.  Milt.  Par.  Loft. 

Thoufands  of  things,  which  now  either  wholly  efcape  our 
apprehenfions,  or,  which  our  (hortlighted  reafon  having  got 
fome  faint  glimpfe  of,  we,  in  the  dark,  grope  after.  Locke. 

2.  A  quick  flalhing  light. 

Light  as  the  lightning  glimpfe  they  ran  ?  Milton's  P.  Loft. 
My  thoughtlefs  youth  was  wing’d  with  vain  defires  j 
My  manhood,  long  milled  by  wand’ring  fires, 

Follow’d  falfe  lights ;  and  when  their  glimpfe  was  gone, 

My  pride  (truck  out  new  fpangles  of  her  own.  Dryden. 

3.  Tranfitory  luftre.  '  . 

If  I,  celeftial  fire,  in  aught 
Have  ferv’d  thy  will,  or  gratified  thy  thought, 

On 0 glimpfe  of  glory  to  my  iflue  give; 

^  Grac’d  for  the  little  time  he  has  to  live.  Dryd.  Fables. 

4.  Short  fleeting  enjoyment. 

If,  while  this  weary’d  fle(h  draws  fleeting  breath. 

Not  fatisfy’d  with  life,  afraid  of  death, 

If  hap’ly  be  thy  will  that  I  (hould  know 
Glimpfe  of  delight,  or  paufe  from  anxious  woe; 

From  now,  from  inftant  now,  great  fire,  difpel 

The  clouds  that  prefs  my  foul.  Prior. 

5.  A  (hort  tranfitory  view. 

O  friends !  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hailing  this  way,  and  now  b y  glimpfe  difeern 
Ithuriel,  and  Zephon,  through  the  (hade.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
Some  he  punifheth  exemplarily  in  this  world,  that  we  might 
from  thence  have  a  tafte  or  glimpfe  of  his  prefent  juftice. 

Hakewill  on  Providence. 
A  man,  ufed  to  fuch  fort  of  reflexions,  fees  as  much  at  one 
glimpfe  as  would  require  a  long  difeourfe  to  lay  before  another, 
and  make  out  in  one  entire  and  gradual  deduXion.  Locke. 
What  (hould  I  do  !  while  here  I  was  enchain’d, 

No  glimpfe  of  godlike  liberty  remain’d.  Dryden' s  Virgil. 

6.  The  exhibition  of  a  faint  refemblance. 

There  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  has  not  a  glimpfe  of. 

S  ka  kef  pear e’ s  Troilus  and  Creffida. 
To  Gli  stem.  v.  n.  [glittan,  German.]  To  (hine;  to  fparkle 
with  light. 

The  bleating  kind 

Eye  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next  th eglift erring  earth. 

With  looks  of  dumb  defpair.  Tbotnfon's  Winter. 

The  ladies  eyes  glijlened  with  pleafure.  Richar df on' s Pamela. 
ToGlTster.  v.n.  [glittan,  German;  gli  ft  even,  Dutch.!  To 
fhine;  to  be  bright.  * 

The  wars  flame  mod  in  Summer,  and  the  helmets  glijler 
brighteft  in  the  faireft  funihine.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

How  he  glijler s 

Through  my  dark  ruft  !  And  how  his  piety 

Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker !  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

’Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
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Than  to  be  perk’d  up  in  a  glijlering  grief, 

And  wear  a  golden  forroW.  Shakfpeare's  Henry  VIII. 

The  golden  fun 

Gallops  the  zodiack  in  his  gli  ft' ring  coach.  Shake fteare. 

All  that  glijler  s  is  not  gold.  Shakefp ,  Merck,  of  Venice. 

You  were  more  the  eye  and  talk 
Of  the  court  to-day,  than  all 

Fife  that  glijler' d  in  Whitehall.  Pen.  Johnf.  Underwoods. 
When  the  fun  (hone  upon  the  (hields  of  gold  and  brafs, 
the  mountains  gliftered  therewith,  and  (Lined  like  lamps  of 

^re*  I  Mac.  vi.  39. 

Glijler  d  in  one  fnake,  and  into  fraud 
Led  Eve,  our  credulous  mother,  to  the  tree 
Of  prohibition.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

jt  confifled  not  of  rubies,  yet  the  fmall  pieces  of  it  were 
of  a  plea>ant  redifli  colour,  and  giijieied  prettily.  Boxle. 

Gi.Tster.  n.J.  [  Properly  written  ciyjier,  from  xAvdu.  ]  See 
Clyster. 

Now  enters  Bulh  with  new  date  airs. 

His  lordlhip’s  premier  minifter  ; 

And  who,  in  all  profound  affairs, 

Is  held  as  needful  as  his  glijler.  Swift. 

Choler  is  the  natural  glijler,  or  one  excretion  whereby  na¬ 
ture  excluoeth  another ;  which,  delcending  daily  unto  the 
bowels,  extimulates  thofe  parts,  and  excites  them  unto  ex-* 
pulfion.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

To  GlTtter.  v.n.  [glmnran,  Saxon] 

1.  Toftrine;  to  exhibit  luftre ;  to  gleam. 

Steel  glofles  are  more  refplendent  than  the  like  plates  of 
brafs,  and  fo  is  the  glittering  of  a  blade.  Bacon's  Phyf  Rem. 
Before  the  battle  joins,  from  afar 
The  field  yet  glitters  with  the  pomp  of  war.  Dryden' s  Virg. 

Scarce  had’ft  thou  time  t’  unfheath  thy  conqu’ring  blade; 
It  did  but  glitter,  and  the  rebels  fled.  "  *  Granville. 

2.  To  be  fpecious ;  to  be  ftriking. 

_  Let  them  on  the  one  hand  fet  the  moft  glittering  tempta¬ 
tions  to  difeord,  and  on  the  other  the  difmal  effeXs°  of  it. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

GliTter.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Luftre;  bright  (how; 
fplendour.  '  5 

Clad 

With  what  permiflive  glory  fince  his  fall 
Was  left  him,  or  falfe  glitter.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  x. 
A  man  has  reafon  not  to  flourilh  too  much  upon  the  glitter 
of  his  fortune,  for  fear  there  (hould  be  too  much  alloy  in  it. 

Collier  on  Pride. 

Gli  tterand.  Shining ;  fparkling.  A  participle  ufed  by 
ChauccY  and  the  old  Englilh  poets.  This  participial  termina¬ 
tion  is  (Fill  retained  in  Scotland. 

GlTtterincly.  adv.  [from  glitter.']  With  (Lining  luftre. 
To  Gloar.  v.  a.  [ gloeren ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  fquint ;  to  look  alkew.  Skinner. 

2.  In^Scotland,  to  ftare :  as,  what  a  gloarand  quean. 

Gloat,  v.  n,  [This  word  I  conceive  to  be  ignorantly 
written  for  glsar. ]  To  caft  fide  glances  as  2  timorous  lover. 
Teach  every  grace  to  fmile  in  your  behalf. 

And  her  deluding  eyes  to  gleat  for  you.  Rowe's  Ja.  Shore. 
GtLc/b ard#  77 ♦  ft  [from  glow. J  A  glow-worm. 

Globated.  adj.  [from  globe.]  Formed  in  fnape  of  a  globe; 
fpherical ;  fpheroidical. 

GLOBE,  n.f  [globe,  French  ;  globus ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  fphere ;  a  ball;  a  round  body  ;  a  body  of  which  every 
part  of  the  furface  is  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  centre. 

2.  The  terraqueous  ball. 

The  youth,  w’nofe  fortune  the  vaft  globe  obey’d, 

Finding  his  royal  enemy  betray’d. 

Wept  at  his  falh  _  _  Stepney. 

Where  God  declares  his  intention  to  give  this  dominion,  it 
is  plain  he  meant  that  he  would  make  a  fpecies  of  creatures 
that  (hould  have  dominion  over  the  other  fpecies  of  this  ter- 
reftrial  globe.  _  Locke. 

3.  A  fphere  in  which  the  various  regions  of  the  earth  are  geo¬ 
graphically  depiXed,  or  in  which  the  conftellations  are  "kid 
down  according  to  their  places  in  the  (ky. 

The  aftrologer  who  fpells  the  ftars, 

Miftakes  his^M?,  and  in  her  brighter  eve 
Interprets  heaven’s  phyfiognomy.  '  Cleavelar.d. 

Thefe  are  the  ftars. 

But  raife  thy  thought  from  fenfe,  nor  think  to  find 
Such  figures  there  as  are  in  globes  defign’d.  Creech. 

4.  A  body  of  foldiers  drawn  into  a  circle. 

Him  round 

A  globe  of  fiery  feraphim  inclos’d, 

With  bright  imblazoning,  and  horrent  arms.  Milton. 
Globe  Amaranth,  or  everlajling  ft.  ever.  n.f.  [amaranth aides, 

1  he  flowers  are  fmall,  and  cut  into  four  fegments,  which 
are  colleXed  into  fquamofe  heads :  from  each  of  thefe  kales 
is  produced  a  Angle  flower:  the  ovary  in  the  bottom  of  the 
flower  becomes  a  roundilh  crooked  feed,  contained  in  a  thin 
pellicule  or  (kin.  MU(r, 

Globe  Daijy.  n.f  A  kind  of  flower. 


Globe 
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Globe  Fijh.  n.f.  A  kind  of  orbicular  fifti. 

GloBi'.  Ranunculus.  n.J.  [  hellebore- ranunculus  ] 

It  hath  Angle  circumfcribed  leaves,  like  the  ranunculus  •  the 
cup  of  the  flower  confifts  of  five  finall  leaves  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  flower.  Miller. 

Globe  Thijlle.  n.f 

It  hath  the  whole  appearance  of  a  thiftle:  the  leaves  are 
produced  alternately  :  the  florets  confift  of  one  leaf,  which  is 
divided  into  five  fegments,  and  is  hollow,  and  each  (Wle 
floret  has  a  fcaly  cup:  the  flowers  are  collected  into  a  fpheH- 

r  T  ORrvQFWhl?  con3mon  CUP  or  covering.  Miller . 

GLOBOSE,  adj.  [ globofus ,  Latin.]  Spherical;  round. 

Regions,  to  which 

All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more  '  ' 

Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth. 

And  all  the  fea  ;  from  one  entire  globofe 

Stretch’d  into  longitude.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  v. 

1  hen  form’d  the  moon 

Globofe ,  and  ev’ry  magnitude  of  ftars.  Milton's  Par.  Loll. 

Sphericity;  fphericalnefs. 

Why  the  fame  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  is  feen  to  them  that 
Jive  more  eafterly,  when  the  fun  is  elevated  fix  degrees  above 
the  horizon,  (hould  be  feen  to  them  that  live  one  degree  more 
welterly,  where  the  fun  is  but  five  degrees  above  the"  horizon, 
and  fo  lower  and  lower  proportionably,  ’till  at  laft  it  appear 
not  at  all :  no  account  can  be  given,  but  the  globofity  of  the 
earth.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

vjlo  bous.  adj.  [globofus,  Latin.  When  the  accent  is  intended 
to  be  on  the  laft  fvllable,  the  word  fhould  be  written  globofe , 
when  on  the  firft  globous  :  I  have  transferred  hither  a  paftaee 
of  Milton,  in  which  this  rule  has  been  negle&ed.]  Spheri¬ 
cal  ;  round. 

Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  far 
Than  all  this  globofe  earth  in  plain  outfpread, 

Such  are  the  courts  of  God  !  Milton . 

The  brazen  inftruments  of  death  difeharge 
Horrible  flames,  and  turbid  ftreaming  clouds  ; 

Large  globous  irons  fly,  of  dreadful  hifs, 

Singeing  the  air.  Phillips. 

Glo  bular.  adj.  [ globulus ,  Latin.]  In  form  of  a  fmall  fphere; 
round ;  fpherical. 

The  figure  of  the  atoms  of  all  vifible  fluids  feemeth  to  be 
globular ,  there  being  no  other  figure  fo  well  fitted  to  the 
making  of  fluidity.  Grew's  Cofmol.  Sacr.  b.  i.  c.  2. 

GLO  BULARIA.  n.  f  [Lat.  globulaire ,  Fr.]  A^ofculous  flower, 
confifting  of  many  florets,  which  are  divided  into  feveral  feg¬ 
ments,  and  have  one  lip.  Miller. 

GLCVBULE.  n.f.  [globule,  Fr.  globulus,  Lat  ]  Such  a  fmall  par¬ 
ticle  of  matter  as  is  of  a  globular  or  fpherical  figure,  as  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood,  which  fwim  in  a  tranfparent  ferum,  and 
are  eafily  difeovered  by  the  microfeope.  Thefe  will  attract 
one  another  when  they  come  within  a  due  diftance,  and  unite 
like  the  fpheres  of  quickfilver.  Quincy. 

The  halftones  have  opaque  globules  of  fnow  in  their  centre, 
to  intercept  the  light  within  the  halo.  Newton's  Opt. 

Blood  confifts  of  red  globules,  fwimming  in  a  thin  liquor 
called  ferum  :  the  red  globules  are  elaftick,  and  will  break  : 
the  vefiels  which  admit  the  fmaller  globule ,  cannot  admit  the 
greater  without  a  difeafe.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Glo'bulous.  adj.  [from  globule.]  In  form  of  a  fmall  fphere ; 
round. 

The  whitenefs  of  fuch  globulous  particles  proceeds  from  the 
air  included  in  the  froth.  Boyle. 

To  Glo'merate.  v.  a.  [glomero,  Latin.]  To  gather  into  a 
ball  or  fphere. 

Glomera'tion.  n.f.  [glomeratio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  forming  into  a  ball  or  fphere. 

2.  A  body  formed  into  a  ball. 

The  rainbow  confifteth  of  a  glomeration  of  fmall  drops, 
which  cannot  poftibly  fall  but  from  the  air  that  is  very  low. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hiftory ,  N°.  832. 

Gl  o'merous.  adj.  [ glomerofus ,  Latin.]  Gathered  into  a  ball 
or  fphere. 

GLOOM,  n.f.  [  glomanj,  Saxon,  twilight.] 

1.  Imperfect  darknefs  ;  difmalnefs;  obfeurity  ;  defe£k  of  light. 

Glowing  embers  through  the  room* 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom.  Milton . 

This  the  feat. 

That  we  muft  change  for  heav’n  ?  This  mournful  gloom. 
For  that  celeftial  light  ?  Milton  s  Paradife Lojl,  b.  i. 

The  ftill  night,  not  now,  as  ere  men  fell, 

Wholfonre,  and  cool,  and  mild  ;  but  with  black  air 
Accompany’d  ;  with  damps,  and  dreadful  gloom.  Milton. 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  with’ring  in  thy  bloom. 

Loft  in  a  convent’s  folitary  gloom.  Pope. 

2.  Cloudinefs  of  afpedl ;  heavinefs  of  mind ;  fullennefs. 

To  Gloom,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fhine  obfeurely,  as  the  twilight.  This  fenfe  is  not  now 
in  ufe. 

His  gli (Bring  armour  made 

A  little  glooming  light  much  like  a  (hade.  Fairy  jjhtcen. 
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Scarcely  had  Phoebus  in  the  glooming  Eaft 
_  Yet  harnefled  his  fiery  footed  team.  Spenfer. 

2.  To  be  cloudy;  to  be  dark. 

3.  To  be  melancholy  ;  to  be  fullen. 

Gloo'mily.  adv.  [from  gloomy.] 

1.  Obfcuiely  ;  dimly  ;  without  per fe£I  light;  difmally. 

2.  Sullenly;  with  cloudy  afped;  with  dark  intentions ;  not 
cheerfully. 

See,  he  comes:  how  gloomily  he  looks !  Dryden. 

Gloomily  retir’d 

The  villain  fpider  lives.  Thomfon's  Summer. 

Gloo'miness.  n.f  [from  gloomy  ] 

1.  Want  of^  light ;  obfeurity;  imperfect  light ;  difmalnefs; 

2.  Want  or  cheerfulnefs ;  cloudinefs  of  look ;  heavinefs  of 
mind ;  melancholy. 

Negledt  fpreads  gloominefs  upon  their  humour,  and  makes 
them  grow  lullen  and  unconverlable.  Collier  of  the  Spleen. 

The  gloominefs  in  which  fometimes  the  minds  of  the  beft 
men  are  involved,  very  often  Hands  in  need  of  fuch  little  in¬ 
citements  to  mirth  and  laughter  as  are  apt  to  difperfe  melan- 
choly.  Addifon's  Spectator,  N°.  1 79. 

Gloo'my.  adj.  [from  gloom.] 

1.  Obfcure;  imperfectly  illuminated ;  almoft  dark;  difmal  for 
want  of  light. 

Thefe  were  from  without 
The  growing  miferies,  which  Adam  faw 
Already  in  part,  though  hid  in  glosmieji  (hade, 

To  forrow  abandon’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  x* 

Deep  in  a  cavern  dwells  the  drowfy  god, 

Whofe  gloomy  manfion  nor  the  rifing  fun, 

Nor  fetting  vifits,  nor  the  lightfome  noon.  Dryden' s  Fables. 
The  furface  of  the  earth  is  clearer  ox  gloomier,  juft  as  the 
fun  is  bright  or  more  overcaft.  Pope's  Letters . 

2.  Dark  of  complexion, 

That  fair  field 

Of  Enna,  where  Proferpine  gathering  flow’rs, 

Herfelf  a  fairer  flow’r,  by  gloomy  Dis 

Was  gather’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  iv. 

3.  Sullen  ;  melancholy ;  cloudy  of  look ;  heavy  of  heart. 

Glo'ried.  adj.  [from glory.]  Illuftrious;  honourable;  deco¬ 
rated  with  glory ;  dignified  with  honours. 

Old  refpedf. 

As  I  fuppofe,  toward  your  once  glory  d  friend, 

My  fon  now  captive,  hither  hath  inform’d 

Your  younger  feet,  while  mine  caft  back  with  age 

Came  lagging  after.  Milton's  Agomfles. 

Glorification,  n.f  [ glorification,  Fr.  from  glorify.  ]  The 
a£t  of  giving  glory. 

.  At  opening  your  eyes,  enter  upon  the  day  with  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  prefervation  of  you  the  laft  night,  with  the  glo - 
rfication  of  God  for  the  works  of  the  creation.  Taylor • 

To  GLO'RIFY.  v.a.  [glorfier,  French;  glorifco,  Latin.] 

1.  To  procure  honour  or  praife  to  one. 

Two  fuch  filver  currents,  when  they  join, 

D 0  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in.  Shakcfp.  K.  John. 

Juftice  is  their  virtue:  that  alone 
Makes  them  fit  fure,  and  glorifies  the  throne.  Daniel. 

2.  To  pay  honour  or  praife  in  worfhip. 

God  is  glorified  when  fuch  his  excellency,  above  all  things, 
is  with  due  admiration  acknowledged.  Hooker,  b.  v. 

This  form  and  manner  of  glorifying  God  was  not  at  that 
time  fit  ft  begun  ;  but  received  long  before,  and  alleged  at  that 
time  as  an  argument  for  the  truth.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  42. 

Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circumftance, 

That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord.  Shakefp.  Henry  VT. 
All  nations  (hall  glorify  thy  name.  Pf  lxxxvi.  9. 

This  is  the  perfection  of  every  thing,  to  attain  its  true  and 
proper  end  ;  and  the  end  of  all  thefe  gifts  and  endowments, 
which  God  hath  given  us,  is  to  glorify  the  giver.  Tilldtforu 

3.  To  praife;  to  honour;  to  extol. 

Whomlbever  they  find  to  be  moft  licentious  of  life,  defpe- 
rate  in  all  parts  of  difobedience  and  rebellious  difpofition,  him 
they  fet  up  and  glorify.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

No  chymift  yet  the  elixir  got, 

But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot, 

If  by  the  way  to  him  befall 

Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal.  Dome. 

4.  To  exalt  to  glory  or  dignity. 

If  God  be  glorified  in  him,  God  (hall  alfo  glorify  him  in  him- 
felf,  and  (hall  ftraightway  glorify  him.  Jo  xiii.  32. 

Whom  he  juftified,  them  he  alfo  glorified.  Rom.  viii.  30. 
The  foul,  being  immortal,  will,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
refume,  its  body  again  -in  a  glorified  manner.  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 
GLORIOUS,  adj.  [ gloriojus ,  Latin;  glcrieux ,  French.] 

I.  Boaftful ;  proud;  haughty;  oftentatious. 

Glorious  followers,  who  make  themfelves  as  trumpets  of 
the  commendation  of  thofe  they  follow,  taint  bufinefs  for 
want  of  fecrecy.  Bacon. 

They  that  are  glorious  muft  needs  be  factious ;  for  all  bra¬ 
very  (lands  upon  comparifons.  Bacon,  EfTav  cc 

2:  Noble;  illuftrious;  excellent. 

Let 
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Leit  them  know  that  thou  art  LorJ,  the  Only  God,  and 
glorious  over  the  whole  world.  Dan.  ill.  22. 

Impartial  juftice  holds  her  equal  fcales, 

’Till  ftronger  virtue  does  the  weight  incline  ; 

If  over  thee  thy  glorious  foe  pievails, 

He  now  defends  the  caufe  that  once  was  thine.  Prior . 

Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato’s  friends, 

And  a£t  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title.  Addtfon's  Cato. 

Glo'riously.  adv.  [from  glorious.]  Nobly;  fplendidly  ;  il- 
luftrioufly. 

They  infpire  with  thofe  celeftial  flames,  which  fliine  (ogfo- 
rioujly  in  their  works.  Dry  den's  Dufrejnoy. 

Great  wits  fometimes  may  glorioujly  offend, 

And  rife  to  faults  true  criticks  dare  not  mend.  Pope. 

Glo'ry.  n.f  [gloire,  French ;  gloria ,  Latin.  Among  the  old 
poets  it  was  ufed  fometimes  as  one  fyllable,  glcre  j 

1.  Praife  paid  in  adoration. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  higheft.  Luke  li.  14. 

2.  The  felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for  thofe  that  pleafe  God. 

Thou  fhalt  guide  me  with  thy  counfel,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
ceive  me  to  thy  glory.  Pfal.  lxxiu.  24. 

Then  enter  into  glory,  and  refume 
His  feat  at  God’s  right  hand,  exalted  high 
Above  all  names  in  heav’n.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

Honour ;  praife  ;  fame ;  renown  ;  celebrity. 

Think  it  no  glory  to  fwell  in  tyranny.  Sidney. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 

Which  never  ceafeth  to  enlarge  itfelf, 

’Till  by  broad  fpreading  it  difperfe  to  nought.  Shak.  H.  VI. 
Aad  with  that  word  and  warning  foon  was  dight. 

Each  foldier  longing  for  near  coming  glory.  Fairfax ,  b.  i. 
Can  we  imagine  that  either  the  ambition  of  princes,  or  in- 
tereft,  or  gain  in  private  perfons,  or  curiofity  and  the  defire  of 
knowledge,  or  the  glory  of  difeoveries,  could  ever  move  them 
in  that  endlefs  time  to  try  their  fortunes  upon  the  fea.  Burnet. 

4.  Splendour;  magnificence. 

Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
tnefe.  Matt.  vi.  29* 

Treated  fo  ill,  chas’d  from  your  throne. 

Returning,  you  adorn  the  town  ; 

And  with  a  brave  revenge  do  fhow 

’Their  glory  went  and  came  with  you.  Waller. 

Ariftotle  fays,  that  fhould  a  man  under  ground  converfe 
with  works  of  art,  and  be  afterwards  brought  up  into  the  open 
day,  and  fee  the  feveral  glories  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  he 
would  pronounce  them  the  works  of  God.  Add f on's  Spectator . 

5.  Luftre ;  brightnefs. 

Now  fleeping  flocks  on  their  foft  fleeces  lie ; 

The  moon,  ferene  in  glory,  mounts  the  Iky.  Pope’s  Winter. 

From  opening  fkies  may  ftreaming  glories  fhine, 

And  faints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine.  P ope. 

6.  A  circle  of  rays  which  furrounds  the  heads  of  faints  in 
picture. 

It  is  not  a  converting  but  a  crowning  grace  ;  fuch  an  one 
as  irradiates,  and  puts  a  circle  of  glory  about  the  head  of  him 
upon  whom  it  defeends.  South's  Sermons. 

A  fmile  plays  with  a  furprifing  agreeablenefs  in  the  eye, 
breaks  out  with  the  brighteft  diftindtion,  and  fits  like  a  glory 
upon  the  countenance.  Collier  of  the  AfpeCl. 

7.  Pride;  boaftfulnefs;  arrogance. 

By  the  vain  glory  of  men  they  entered  into  the  world,  and 
therefore  fhall  they  come  fhortly  to  an  end.  Wifd.  xiv.  14. 

8.  Generous  pride. 

The  fuccefs  of  thofe  wars  was  too  notable  to  be  unknown 
to  your  ears,  to  which  all  worthy  fame  hath  glory  to  come 
unto.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

To  Glo'ry.  v.  n.  [  glorior ,  Latin.]  To  boaft  in  ;  to  be  proud 
of. 

With  like  judgment  glorying  when  he  had  happened  to  do 
a  thing  well,  as  when  he  had  performed  fome  notable  mif- 
chief.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

They  were  wont,  in  the  pride  of  their  own  proceedings,  to 
glory ,  that  whereas  Luther  did  but  blow  away  the  roof,  and 
Zuinglius  batter  but  the  walls  of  popifh  fuperftition,  the  laft 
and  hardeft  work  of  all  remained,  which  was  to  raze  up  the 
very  ground  and  foundation  of  popery.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  42. 

Let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  mifehief, 

Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men  ; 

For  then  my  guiltlefs  blood  mull  cry  againft  them.  Shahefp. 
Y our  glorying  is  not  good.  1  Cor.  v.  6. 

1  hou  haft  feen  mount  Atlas, 

While  ftorms  and  tempefts  thunder  on  its  brow. 

And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet. 

It  ftands  unmov’d,  and  glories  in  its  height.  Addif  Cato. 
This  title  is  what  I  moft  glory  in,  and  what  moft  effe&ually 
calls  to  my  mind  the  happinefs  of  that  government  under  which 
1  live.  Addijon's  Freeholder,  N°.  r. 

If  others  may  glory  in  their  birth,  why  may  not  we,  whofe 
parents  were  called  byGod  to  attend  on  him  at  his  altar?  Atter. 

No  one  is  out  of  the  reach  of  misfortune ;  no  one  there¬ 
fore  fhould  glory  in  his  profperity.  Clariffa. 

To  Close,  v.  a.  To  flatter;  to  collogue.  Hanmtr.  Sec 

To  GLQZE.  3 
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GLOSS,  n.f  [  y/A<r<roc glofe,  French.] 

1.  A  fcholium;  a  comment. 

They  never  hear  fentence,  which  mentioneth  the  word  or 
feripture,  but  forthwith  their  gloffes  upon  it  are  the  word 
preached,  the  feripture  explained,  or  delivered  unto  us  in 
ferrnons.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f  22. 

If  then  all  fouls,  both  good  and  bad,  do  teach. 

With  gcn’ral  voice,  that  fouls  can  never  die; 

’Tis  not  man’s  flatt’ring  glofs,  but  nature’s  fipeecb. 
Which,  like  God’s  oracles,  can  never  lie.  Davies. 

Some  mutter  at  certain  pafla^es  therein,  by  putting  ill  gloffes 
upon  the  text,  and  taking  with  the  left  hand  what  I  offer  with 
the  right.  Howel. 

All  this,  without  a  glofs  or  comment. 

He  could  unriddle  in  a  moment.  Hudibras,  p.  i.  cant.  1. 
In  many  places  he  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glofes , 
and  interpreted  my  words  into  blafphemy  and  bawdry,  of 
which  they  were  not  guilty.  Dryden  s  Fables ,  Prejace. 

They  give  the  fcandal,  and  the  wife  difeern ; 

Their  gloffes  teach  an  age  too  apt  to  learn.  Drydcn. 

Explaining  the  text  in  Ihort  gloffes ,  was  Accuriius’s 
method.  Baker's  Reflections  on  Learning. 

Indentures,  cov’nants,  articles  they  draw. 

Large  as  the  fields  themfelves,  and  larger  far 

Than  civil  codes  with  all  their  gloffes  are.  Pope. 

2.  An  interpretation  artfully  fpecious ;  a  fpecious  reprefentation. 

Poor  painters  oft  with  filly  poets  join, 

To  fill  the  world  with  ftrange  but  vain  conceit; 

One  brings  the  fluff,  the  other  ftamps  the  coin, 

Which  breeds  nought  elfe  but  gloffes  of  deceit.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  fecret  meaning  to  draw  you  hereby  into 
hatred,  or  to  fet  upon  the  face  of  this  caufe  any  fairer  glofs 
than  the  naked  truth  doth  afford.  Hooker,  Preface. 

He  feems  with  forged  quaint  conceit 
To  fet  a  glofs  upon  his  bad  intent.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI. 
The  common  glofs 

Of  theologians.  Milton. 

3.  Superficial  luftre. 

His  iron  coat,  all  over  grown  with  ruft. 

Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold, 

Whofe  gliftering  gifs  dark’ned  with  filthy  duft.  Fai.  ffucen. 
You  are  a  feftary, 

That’s  the  plain  truth  :  your  painted  glofs  difeovers, 

To  men  that  underftand  you,  words  and  weaknds.  ShakeJ. 

Golden  opinions  from  all  forts  of  people, 

Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  neweft  glofs.  Shakcfp. 
The  doubt  will  be  whether  it  will  polifh  fo  well ;  for  fteel 
gloffes  are  more  refplendent  than  the  like  plates  of  brafs,  and 
fo  is  the  glittering  of  a  blade.  Bacon's  Phyf  Rem. 

Weeds  that  the  wind  did  tofs 
The  virgins  wore :  the  youths,  woven  coats,  that  caft  a 
faint  dim  glofs , 

Like  that  of  oil.  Chapman's  Iliads,  b.  xviii. 

It  was  the  colour  of  devotion,  giving  a  luftre  to  reverence, 
and  a  glofs  to  humility.  South's  Sermons. 

Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  feafon  pleafant  to 
look  upon  ;  but  never  fo  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  Spring, 
when  they  are  all  new  and  frefh,  with  their  firft  glofs  upon 
them.  Addif  ns  Spectator,  N°.  412. 

To  Gloss,  v.  n.  [glofer,  Fr.  from  the  noun  ] 

1.  To  comment. 

Thou  detain’ft  Brifeis  in  thy  bands, 

By  prieftly  gbfftng  on  the  gods  commands.  Dryd.  Fables. 

2.  To  make  fly  remarks. 

Her  equals  firft  obferv’d  her  growing  zeal. 

And  laughing  glofs' d,  that  Abra  ferv’d  fo  well.  Prior. 
To  Gloss,  v.  a 

1.  To  explain  by  comment. 

No  woman  fhall  fucceed  in  Salique  land; 

Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjuftly  glofs 

To  be  the  realm  of  France.  Sbakejpeare' s  Henry  V. 

In  parchment  then,  large  as  the  fields,  he  draws 
Aflurances,  big  as  glofs'd  civil  laws.  Donne. 

2.  To  palliate  by  fpecious  expofition  or  reprefentation. 

Is  this  the  paradife,  in  defeription  whereof  fo  much  g’cff.ng 
and  deceiving  eloquence  hath  been  fpent  ?  Hooker's  Sermons. 
Do  I  not  reafon  wholly  on  your  condudl : 

You  have  the  art  to  gl  fs  the  fouleft  caufe.  Phillips's  Briton. 

3.  To  embellifh  with  fuperficial  luftre. 

But  thou,  who  lately  of  the  common  ftrain 
Wert  one  of  us,  if  ft  ill  thou  do’ft  retain 
The  fame  ill  habits,  the  fame  follies  too, 

Glofs'd  over  only  with  a  faint  like  ftiow. 

Then  I  refume  the  freedom  which  I  gave, 

Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  ftill  a  Have.  Dry  fen's  Perf 
Glo'ssary.  n.f  [gioffarium,  Latin;  gloffairc ,  b rench.]  A 
dictionary  of  obfeure  or  antiquated  words. 

According  to  Varro,  the  moft  learned  of  the  Romans, 
when  delubrum  was  applied  to  a  place,  it  figmfied  fuch  a  one, 
in  quo  dei  firnulacbrum  dedication  ejl ;  and  alio  in  the  old  gloj- 
faries.  Stilling  feet. 

I  could 
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I  could  add  another  word  to  the  gloffary.  »  L 

Gloss a'tor.  n.f.  [glojateur,  French,  from  glofs.]  A  writer  of 
glofles ;  a  commentator. 

The  reafon  why  the  affertion  of  a  fingle  judge  does  not 
prove  the  exiftence  of  judicial  atfs,  is  becaufe  his  office  is  to 
pronounce  judgment,  and  not  to  become  an  evidence  •  but 
why  may  not  the  fame  be  faid  of  two  judges  ?  Therefore  in 
.  th,s  refpedt,  the  glofator’s  opinion  mull  be  falfe.  Avli/Te 
Glo'sser.  n.f  [glojfarius,  Latin.]  ^  ^  * 

1.  A  fcholiaft;  a  commentator. 

2.  A  polifher. 

Glossiness,  n.f.  [from  glojfy.]  Smooth  polilhj  fuperficial 
lultre.  r 

Thofe  grains  were  as  like  little  cubes  as  if  they  had  been 
made  by  a  fflulful  jeweller,  and  their  furfaces  had  a  fmooth- 
nefs  and  gloffmefs  much  furpaffing  whatever  I  had  obferved  in 
marine  or  common  fait.  n  t 

Glo'ssographer.  n.f  [yxdirsrx  and  yooltpu.]  A  fcholiaft*; 
a  commentator. 

Glo'ssography.  n.f  [  yxdxnrx  and  The  writing 

of  commentaries.  ° 

Glo'ssy.  adj.  [from  glofs.]  Shining ;  fmoothly  polilhed. 

I  here  came  towards  us  a  perfon  of  place  :  he  had  on  him 
a  gown  with  wide  fleeves,  of  a  kind  of  water-camblet,  of  an 
excellent  azure  colour,  far  more  glojfy  than  ours.  Bacon. 
T  he  reft  entire 

Shone  with  a  glojfy  fcurf.  Milton. 

His  furcoat  was  a  bearlkin  on  his  back ; 

His  hair  hung  long  behind,  and  glojfy  raven  black.  Dryden. 
Myfelf  will  fearch  our  planted  grounds  at  home, 

P>r  ™?£d°Wny  Peaches  and  the  M  Plum-  Dryden’ s  Virgil. 

n’f"  W°)-e>  Saxon,  from  klaffue ,  Danifh,  to  divide.] 
Cover  of  the  hands. 

Like  an  uproar  in  a  town, 

Before  them  every  thing  went  down; 

They  flew  about  like  chaff  i’  th’  wind  ; 

For  hafte  fome  left  their  mafks  behind,  L 

Some  could  not  ftay  their  gloves  to  find.  Drayton,  j 

White  gloves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  his  head 
A  wreath  of  laurel.  Dryden. 

To  Glove,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover  as  with  a 
glove. 

My  limbs, 

Weaken’d  with  grief,  being  now  enrag’d  with  grief. 

Are  thrice  themfelves :  hence  therefore,  thou  nice  crutch ; 

A  fcaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  fteel, 

Muft  glove  this  hand.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

The  next  he  preys  on  is  her  palm, 

That  alm’ner  of  tranfpiring  balm ; 

So  foft,  ’tis  air  but  once  remov’d  ; 

Tender  as’twere  a  jel \y  glov’d.  Cleaveland. 

Glo'ver.  n.f.  [from  glove .]  One  whofe  trade  is  to  make 
or  fell  gloves. 

Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard  like  a  glover’s  paring 
knife  Shakefpeare’ s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

To  Glout.  v.  n.  [A  low  word  of  which  I  find  no  etymology.] 
To  pout;  to  look  fullen.  It  is  ftill  ufed  in  Scotland. 

She  lurks  in  midft  of  all  her  den,  and  ftreaks 
From  out  a  ghallly  whirlpool  all  her  necks, 

Where,  glowting  round  her  rock,  to  fifh  the  falls.  Chapman. 

Gloating  with  fullen  fpight,  the  fury  {hook 
Her  clotted  locks,  and  blafted  with  each  look.  Garth. 
To  GLOW.  v.  n.  [glopan,  Saxon  ;  gloeyen ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  be  heated  fo  as  to  fhine  without  flame. 

But  fithence  filence  leffeneth  not  my  fire. 

But  told  it  flames,  and  hidden  it  does  glow , 

I  will  reveal  what  ye  fo  much  defire.  Fairy  gjueen,  b.  i. 
His  goodly  eye3, 

That  o’er  the  files  and  mufters  of  the  war 
Ha ve  glow’d  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn 
Their  office  upon  a  tawny  front.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Clepat. 
Kunigund,  wife  to  the  emperor  Henry  ij.  to  {how  her  in- 
nocency,  did  take  feven  glowing  irons,  one  after  another,  in 
her  bare  hands,  and  had  thereby  no  harm.  Hakewill. 

Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  inform’d 
With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  iron  with  fire.  Milt.  Par.  L. 

2.  To  burn  with  vehement  heat. 

Nor  would  you  find  it  eafy  to  compofe 
The  mettled  fteeds,  when  from  their  noftrils  flows 
The  fcorching  fire  that  in  their  entrails  glows.  Addif.  Ovid. 

How  op’ning  heav’ns  their  happy  regions  fhow, 

And  yawning  gulphs  with  flaming  vengeance  glow.  Smith. 
Fires  that  glow., 

Shrieks  of  woe.  Pope. 

3-  To  feel  heat  of  body. 

-  Did  not  his  temples  glow 

In  the  fame  fultry  winds  and  fcorching  heats  ?  Addif.  Cato. 
The  cord  Aides  fwiftly  through  his  glowing  hands.  Gay. 

4.  To  exhibit  a  ftrong  bright  colour. 

With  fimile  that  glow’d 

Celeftial  rofy  red,  love’s  proper  hue*  Milton. 
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Clad  in  a  gown  that  glows  with  Tyrian  rays.  Dryden. 
A  malicious  joy, 

Whofe  red  and  fiery  beams  caft  through  vour  vifage 
A  glowing  pleafure.  Dryden  and  Lee's  Oedipus. 

from  the  mingled  ftrength  of  fhade  and  light, 

A  new  creation  rifes  to  my  fight ; 

Such  hcav’nly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow 
So  warm  with  life  his  blended  colours  glow 
Amidft  the  foft  variety  I’m  loft.  ’  Addifon 

Like  th’  ethereal  glow'd  the  green  expanfe.  Savage. 

hair  ideas  flow,  6 

Strike  in  the  fketch,  or  in  the  picture  glow.  Pote » 

Not  the  fair  fruit  that  on  yon  branches  glows. 

With  that  ripe  red  th’  autumnal  fun  beftows. 

Can  move  the  god.  *  p0. 

Each  pleafing  Blount  (hall  fendlefs  fmiles  beftow, 

And  fair  Belinda’s  blufh  for  ever  glow.  Pope. 

Here  clearer  ftars  ghw  round  the  frozen  pole.  Pope. 
From  her  naked  limbs  of  glowing  white, 

In  folds  loofe  floating,  fell  the  fainter  lawn.  Thom  Jon. 

5.  1  o  feel  paffion  of  mind,  or  activity  of  fancy. 

You  ftrive  in  vain 

To  hide  your  thoughts  from  him,  who  knew  too  well 
The  inward  glowing s  of  a  heart  in  love.  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

h  ore  d  compliments  and  formal  bows 
Will  fhew  thee  juft  above  negleift ; 

The  fire  with  which  thy  lover  glows. 

Will  fettle  into  cold  refpetft.  Prior 

Did  Shadrach’s  zeal  my  glowing  breaft  infpire 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire.  Prior. 

Let  the  gay  confcience  of  a  life  well  fpent 
Calm  ev’ry  thought,  infpirit  ev’ry  grace. 

Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  fmile  upon  thy  face.  Pote 

With  furies  furrounded, 

Defpairing,  confounded, 

He  trembles,  he  glows’^ 

Amidft  Rhodope’s  fnows.  Pote'. 

So  perifh  all,  whofe  breafts  ne’er  learn’d  to  glow 
For  others  good,  or  melt  at  others  woe.  Pope: 

To  praife  is  always  hard. 

When  real  virtue  fires  the  glowing  bard.  Lewis. 

6.  To  rage  or  burn  as  a  paffion. 

A  fire  which  every  windy  paffion  blows; 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it  glows.  Drydesit 
When  crept  into  aged  veins, 

Love  flowly  burns,  and  long  remains  j 
It  glows,  and  with  a  fullen  heat, 

_  Like  fire  in  logs,  it  warms  us  long.  Shadwell. 

I  o  Glow.  v.  a.  To  make  hot  fo  as  to  fhine.  Not  in  ufe. 

Ort  each  fide  her 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  finding  Cupids, 

With  divers  colour’d  fans,  whofe  wind  did  feem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool.  Shake  ft. 
Glow.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Shining  heat. 

2.  Vehemence  of  paffion. 

3.  Brightnefs  or  vividnefs  of  colour. 

The  pale  complexion  of  true  love; 

And  the  red  glow  of  fcorn  and  proud  difdain.  Shakefpedre . 

A  waving  glow  his  bloomy  beds  difplay, 

Blufhing  in  bright  diverfities  of  day.  Pope,  Epijlle  ir. 
Glo’wworm.  n.f.  [  ghw  and  worm.]  A  fmall  creeping  infect 
with  a  luminous  tail.  J 

The  honey  bags  fteal  from  the  humble  bees, 

And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 

And  light  them  at  the  fiery^wm’s  eyes.  Shake  ftea^e 

The  glowworm  (hews  the  mattin  to  be  near, .  J  ’ 
And  ’gins  to  pale  his  uneffeaual  fire.  Shakefp.  Hamlet 
A  great  light  drowneth  a  fmaller  that  it  cannot  be  fee n ;  as 
the  fun  that  of  a  glowworm.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijory. 

The  man,  who  firft  upon  the  ground 
A  glowworm  fpy’d,  fuppofing  he  had  found 
A  moving  diamond,  a  breathing  ftone ; 

For  life  it  had,  and  like  thofe  jewels  fhone: 

He  held  it  dear,  ’till  by  the  fpringing  day 
Inform’d,  he  threw  the  worthlefs  worm  away.  fValler. 
Fo  Gloze.  v.  n.  [  jlepan,  Saxon.] 

I.  To  flatter;  to  wheedle;  to  infinuate;  to  fawfi. 

Man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies, 

And  eafily  tranfgrefs.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  iii. 

So  glaz’d  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tun’d  : 

Into  the  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way.  Milt.  Par.Lofl, 

A  falfe  glozing  parafite  would  call  his  foolhardinefs  valour* 
and  then  he  may  go  on  boldly,  becaufe  blindly,  and  by  mif- 
taking  himfelf  for  a  lion,  come  tt>  perifti  like  an  af3.  South. 
Now  for  a  glozing  fpeech; 

Fair  proteftations,  fpeeious  marks  of  fi  iendftiip.  Phillips . 

2*  To  comment.  This  lhould  be  glofs. 

Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjnftly  gloze 
To  be  the  realm  of  France  Shakefpeare’ $  Henry  V. 

Gloze. 
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CjLOzE.  «.y!  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Flattery,  infinuation. 

Now  to  plain  dealing ;  lay  th^fc  glazes  by.  Shakefpcare. 

2.  Specious  (how;  glofs. 

Precious  couches  full  oft  are  (haked  with  a  fever ; 

If  then  a  bodily  evil  in  a  bodily g'oze  be  not  hidden, 

Shall  fuch  morning  dews  be  an  eafe  to  the  heat  of  a  love’s 
fire  ?  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

GLUE.  n.  f  [ glu ,  Fr.  gluten ,  Lat.  glud ,  Wellh.]  A  vifcous  body 
commonly  made  by  boiling  the  (kins  of  animals  to  a  gelly ; 
any  vifcous  or  tenacious  matter  by  which  bodies  are  held  one 
to  another ;  a  cement. 

Water,  and  all  liquors,  do  haftily  receive  dry  and  more 
terreftrial  bodies  proportionable ;  and  dry  bodies,  on  the  other 
fide,  drink  in  waters  and  liquors  :  fo  that,  as  it  was  well  faid 
by  one  of  the  ancients  of  earthly  and  watery  fubdances,  one 
is  a  glue  to  another.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory . 

To  build  the  earth  did  chance  materials  chufe. 

And  through  the  parts  cementing  glue  diffiife.  Blackmore. 
The  cleared,  dried,  and  mod  tranfparent  glue  is  the  bed. 

Moxoris  Mech.  Exer. 
The  flowers  of  grains,  mixed  with  water,  will  make  a  fort 
of  glue.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

To  Glue.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  join  with  a  vifcous  cement. 

I  fear  thy  overthrow 

More  than  my  body’s  parting  with  my  foul  : 

My  love  and  fear  glu’d  many  friends  to  thee.  Shakefp.  H.Vl. 
Whofo  teacheth  a  fool  is  as  one  that  glueth  a  potfherd  to¬ 
gether.  Eccluf.  xxii.  7. 

The  cudom  of  crowning  the  Holy  Virgin  is  fo  much  in 
vogue  among  the  Italians,  that  one  often  fees  in  their  churches 
a  little  tinfel  crown,  or  a  circle  of  dars,  glued  to  the  canvas 
over  the  head  of  the  figure.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Mod  wounds,  if  kept  clean,  and  from  the  air,  the  flefh 
will  glue  together  with  its  own  native  balm.  Derham. 

2.  To  hold  together. 

The  parts  of  all  homogeneal  hard  bodies,  which  fully  touch 
one  another,  dick  together  very  drongly  ;  and  for  explaining 
how  this  may  be,  fome  have  invented  hooked  atoms,  which  is 
begging  the  quedion ;  and  others  tell  us  their  bodies  are  glued 
together  by  red,  that  is,  by  an  occult  quality,  or  rather  by 
nothing.  Newton’s  Opt. 

3.  To  join;  to  unite  ;  to  invifcate. 

Thofe  wafps  in  a  honeypot  are  fo  many  fenfual  men,  that 
are  plunged  in  their  luds  and  pleafures ;  and  when  they  are 
once  glued  to  them,  ’tis  a  very  hard  matter  to  work  themfelves 
out.  L’Ejlrange ,  Fable  126. 

Intemperance,  fenfuality,  and  flefhly  luds,  do  debafe  mens 
minds  and  clog  their  fpirits ;  fink  us  down  into  fenfe,  and 
glue  us  to  thofe  low  and  inferior  things.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons. 
She  curb’d  a  groan,  that  elfe  had  come ; 

And  paufing,  view’d  the  prefent  in  the  tomb : 

Then  to  the  heart  ador’.d  devoutly  glu’d 

Her  lips,  and,  raifing  it,  her  fpeech  renew’d.  Dryden. 

I  hear  thee,  view  thee,  gaze  o’er  all  thy  charms. 

And  round  thy  phantom  glue  my  clafping  arms.  Pope. 

Glu'eboiler.  n.f  [glue  and  boil.]  One  whofe  trade  is  to 
make  glue. 

Glu'er.  n.f.  [from  glue.]  One  who  cements  with  glue. 

Glum.  adj.  [A  low  cant  word  formed  by  corrupting  gloom.] 
Sullen ;  dubbornly  grave. 

Some,  when  they  hear  a  dory,  look  glum,  and  cry.  Well, 
what  then  ?  Guardian. 

To  GLUT.  v.a.  [ engloutir ,  French;  glutio,  Lat.  tofwallow; 

7X  U'CW*] 

1.  To  fwallow  ;  to  devour. 

’!  ill  cram’d  and  gorg’d,  nigh  burft 
With  fuck’d  and  glutted  offal.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x, 

2.  To  cloy  ;  to  fill  beyond  fufficiency  ;  to  fate  ;  to  difgud. 

The  ambaflador,  making  his  oration,  did  fo  magnify  the 
king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut  the  hearers.  Bacon. 

Love  breaks  friendftiip,  whofe  delights 
Feed,  but  not  glut  our  appetites.  Denham. 

What  way  remove 

His  fettled  hate,  and  reconcile  his  love, 

That  he  may  look  propitious  on  our  toils. 

And  hungry  graves  no  more  bet  glutted  with  our  fpoils.  Dry. 

No  more,  my  friend  ; 

Here  let  our  glutted  execution  end.  Dryden’s  AEn. 

I  found 

The  fickle  ear  foon  glutted  with  the  found, 

.  Condemn’d  eternal  changes  to  purfue. 

Tir’d  with  the  lad,  and  eager  of  the  new.  Prior. 

3.  To  fead  or  delight  even  to  fatiety. 

With  death’s  carcafe  glut  the  grave.  Milton. 

His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  facrifice, 
l  orn  from  his  bread,  to  glut  the  tyrant’s  eyes.  Dryden. 

A  fylvan  feene,  which,  rifing  by  degrees. 

Leads  up  the  eye  below,  nor  gluts  the  fight 
With  one  full  profpetd  ;  but  invites  by  many, 

^  o  view  at  lad  the  whole.  Dtydcn’s  State  of  Innocence. 

4.  To  overfill ;  to  load. 


GLU 

He  attributes  the  ill  fuccefs  of  either  party  to  their  glutting 
the  market,  and  retailing  too  much  of  a  bad  commodity  at 
bnce.  Arbuthnot’ s  Art  of  Polite  Lying. 

5.  To  faturate. 

I  he  mendrum,  being  already  glutted,  could  not  a£t  power¬ 
fully  enough  to  diflolve  it.  Boyle. 

Glut.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  That  which  is  gorged  or  (wallowed. 

Difgorging  foul 

Their  devilifh  glut ,  chain’d  thunderbolts,  and  hail 
Of  iron  globes.  Milton’s  Paradfe  Lojl ,  b.  vi. 

2.  Plenty  even  to  loathing  and  fatiety. 

So  death 

Shall  be  deceiv’d  his  glut ;  and  with  us  two 
Be  forc’d  to  fatisfy  his  rav’nous  maw.  Milton’s  Par.  Lof. 
Let  him  but  fet  the  one  in  balance  againd  the  other,  and  he 
(hall  find  himfelf  miferable,  even  in  the  very  glut  of  his 
delights.  L’Ejlrange,  Fable  i  t . 

A  glut  of  dudy  and  retirement  in  the  fird  part  of  my  life, 
cad  me  into  this ;  and  this  will  throw  me  again  into  dudv 
and  retirement.  ''Pope  to  Swift. 

3.  More  than  enough  ;  overmuch. 

If  you  pour  a  glut  of  water  upon  a  bottle,  it  receives  little 
of  it.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Difcoveries. 

4.  Any  thing  that  fills  up  a  paffage. 

The  water  fome  fuppofe  to  pafs  continually  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  to  the  heads  of  fprings  and  rivers,  through 
certain  fubterranean  conduits  or  channels,  until  they  were  by 
fome  glut,  dop,  or  other  means,  arreded  in  their  paffage. 

IVoodward' s  Natural  Hijlory. 

GLU'TINOUS.  adj.  [  glutinex,  French,  from  gluten,  Latin.] 
Gluey ;  vifcous  ;  tenacious. 

The  caufe  of  all  vivification  is  a  gentle  and  proportionable 
heat,  working  upon  a  glutinous  and  yielding  fubdance;  for  the 
heat  doth  bring  forth  fpirit  in  that  fubdance,  and  the  fubdance 
being  glutinous ,  produceth  two  effects :  the  one,  that  the  fpirit 
is  detained,  and  cannot  break  forth;  the  other,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter,  being  gentle  and  yielding,  is  driven  forwards  by  the  motion 
of  the  fpirits,  after  fome  fwelling,  into  (hape  and  members. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory,  N°.  900. 

Next  this  marble  venom’d  feat. 

Smear’d  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat.  Milton. 

Nouri(hment  too  vifeid  and  glutinous  to  be  fubdued  by  the 
vital  force.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Glu'tinousness.  n.f.  [from  glutinous .]  Vifcofity;  tena¬ 
city. 

There  is  a  refidance  in  fluids,  which  may  arife  from  their 
eladicity,  glutinoufnefs ,  and  the  friction  of  their  parts.  Cheyne. 

Glu'tton.  n.f.  [  glouton,  French,  from  glutio,  Latin,  tofwal¬ 
low.] 

1.  One  who  indulges  himfelf  too  much  in  eating. 

The  Chinefe  eat  horfeflelh  at  this  day,  and  fome  gluttons 
have  ufed  to  have  catsflefh  baked.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Through  Macer’s  gullet  (he  runs  down, 

When  the  vile  glutton  dines  alone ;  ' 

And,  void  of  modedy  and  thought. 

She  follows  Bibo’s  endlefs  draught.  Prior. 

2.  One  eager  of  any  thing  to  excefs. 

The  red  bring  home  in  date  the  happy  pair 
To  that  lad  feene  of  blifs,  and  leave  them  there; 

All  thofe  free  joys  infatiably  to  prove. 

With  which  rich  beauty  feads  the  glutton  love.  Cowley. 

Gluttons  in  murder,  wanton  to  deftroy. 

Their  fatal  arts  fo  impioufly  employ.  Granville. 

To  Glu'ttontse.  v.  n.  [from  glutton.]  To  play  the  glutton ; 
to  be  luxurious. 

Glu'ttonous.  adj.  [  from  glutton.  ]  Given  to  excedive 
feeding  ;  delighted  overmuch  with  food. 

When  they  would  fmile  and  fawn  upon  his  debts, 

And  take  down  th’  intered  in  their glutt'nous  maws.  Shakefp. 
The  exceeding  luxurioufnefs  of  this  gluttonous  age,  wherein 
we  prefs  nature  with  overweighty  burdens,  and  finding  her 
drength  defe&ive,  we  take  the  work  out  of  her  handst  and 
commit  it  to  the  artificial  help  of  drong  waters.  Raleigh. 

Thou  well  obferve 

The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temperance  taught 
In  what  thou  eat’d  and  drink’d;  feeking  from  thence 
Due  nourilhment,  no  gluttonous  delight.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl. 

Glu  ttonously.  adv.  [from gluttonous  ]  With  the  voracity 
of  a  glutton. 

Glu'tton y.  n.f.  [glutot/nie,  Fr.  from  glutton. ]  Exceft  of 
eating;  luxury  of  the  table. 

Their  fumptuous^/tt/nw/Vr  and  gorgeous  feads. 

On  citron  tables  or  Atlantick  done.  Milton’s  Parad.  Rcr. 

Well  may  they  fear  fome  miferable  end. 

Whom  gluttony  and  want  at  once  attend.  Dryden’s  Juvcn. 
The  inhabitants  of  cold  moid  countries  are  generally  more 
fat  than  thofe  of  warm  and  dry ;  but  the  mod  common  caufe 
is  too  great  a  quantity  of  food,  and  too  fmall  a  quantity  of 
motion  ;  in  plain  Englifh,  gluttony  and  lazinefs.  Arbuthnot. 

Glu'y.  adj.  [ from  glue. ] 

2.  Vifcous;  tenacious;  glutinous. 
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It  is  called  balfamick  mixture,  becaufe  it  is  a  gluy  fpunious 
matter.^  Harvey  on  CcnJuTnptions. 

With  gluy  wax  fome  new  foundations  lay 
Of  virgin  combs.  Dry  den's  Ann.  Mirab. 

Whatever  is  the  compofition  of  the  vapour,  let  it  have  but 
one  quality  of  being  very  gluy  or  vifeous,  and  it  will  mecha¬ 
nically  folve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  grotto.  Addifon. 

GLYN.  n.  f  [Irilh ;  gleam,  glyn ,  plur.  Erfe  ;  glenn,  Scottilh.J 
A  hollow  between  two  mountains. 

Though  he  could  not  beat  out  the  Irilh,  yet  he  did  {hut 
them  up  within  thofe  narrow  corners  and  glyns  under  the 
mountains  foot.  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

ToGnar.  Iv.n.  [  jnyppan,  Saxon ;  knsrren,  Dutch.]  To 
ToGnarl,  J  growl;  to  murmur;  to  fnarl. 

When  he  ’gan  to  rear  his  bridles  ftrong. 

And  felly  guar ,  until  day’s  enemy 

Did  him  appeafe.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  I. 

Thus  is  the  (hepherd  beaten  from  thy  fide. 

And  wolves  ar &  gnarling  who  {hall  gnaw  thee  firft.  Shakefp. 

Gnarling  forrow  hath  lefs  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  fets  it  light.  Shakefp.  R.  II. 

The  gnarring  porter  durft  not  whine  for  doubt ; 

Still  were  the  furies  while  their  fovereign  fpoke.  Fairfax. 
Gna'rled.  adj.  [  gnar ,  nar ,  or  nurr,  is  in  Staffordfhire  a  hard 
knot  of  wood  which  boys  drive  with  flicks.]  Knotty.  • 
Merciful  heav’n ! 

Thou  rather  with  thy  fharp  and  fulph’rous  bolt 
Split’ft  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak. 

Than  the  foft  myrtle.  Shak.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

To  Gnash,  v.  a.  [knafehen ,  Dutch.]  To  ftrike  togethef ;  to 
clafh. 

The  feer,  who  could  not  yet  his  wrath  aflwage, 

Rowl’d  his  green  eyes,  that  fparkl’d  with  his  rage, 

And  gnafh'd  his  teeth.  Dryden's  Virg.  Georg. 

To  Gnash,  v.  n. 

i.  To  grind  or  collide  the  teeth. 

He  {hall  gnajh  with  his  teeth,  and  melt  away.  Pf.  cxii.  io. 
There  {hall  be  weeping  and  gnajhing  of  teeth.  Mat.  viii. 
z.  To  rage  even  to  colliflon  of  the  teeth ;  to  fume;  to  growl. 
His  great  iron  teeth  he  ftill  did  grind. 

And  grimly  gnaff,  threatning  revenge  in  vain.  Fai.  Queen. 
They  gnajhed  upon  me  with  their  teeth.  Pf.  xxxv.  1 6. 
They  him  laid 

Gnajhing  for  anguilh,  and  defpite  and  fhame, 

To  find  himfelf  not  matchlefs.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

With  boiling  rage  Atrides  burn’d. 

And  foam  betwixt  his  gnajhing  grinders  churn’d.  Dry  den. 

GNAT.  n.f.  [gnaer,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  fmall  winged  flinging  infeefl. 

Her  whip  of  cricket’s  bone,  the  lalh  of  film ; 

Her  waggoner,  a  fmall  grey-coated  gnat.  Shak.  Rom.  andju. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  fmall. 

Ye  blind  guides,  which  ftrain  at  a  gnat,  and  fwallow  a 
camel.  Mat.  xxiii.  24. 

Gna'tflower.  n.f  [gnat  and flower.]  A  flower  otherwise 
called  the  beeflower. 

Gna'tsn apper.  n.f.  [ gnat  and  fnap.]  A  bird  fo  called,  be¬ 
caufe  he  lives  by  catching  gnats. 

They  deny  that  any  bird  is  to  be  eaten  whole,  but  only  the 
gnatfnapper.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

To  Gnaw.  v.  a.  [jnajan,  Saxon;  knaghen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  eat  by  degrees ;  to  devour  by  flow  corrofion. 

To  you  fuch  fcabb’d  harftt  fruit  is  giv’n,  as  raw 
Young  foldiers  at  their  exercifings  gnaw.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

2.  To  bite  in  agony  or  rage. 

Alas,  why  gnaw  you.  fo  your  nether  lip? 

Some  bloody  paffion  {hakes  your  very  frame.  Shak.  Othello. 
Th ty  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain.  Rev.  xvi.  10. 

He  comely  fell,  and  dying  gnaw'd  the  ground.  Dryden. 

3.  To  wear  away  by  biting. 

Gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  afunder, 

I  gain’d  my  freedom.  Shakefp.  Comedy  of  Errours. 

Like  rotten  fruit  1  fall,  worn  like  a  cloth 
Gnawn  into  rags  by  the  devouring  moth.  Sandys. 

A  lion,  hampered  in  a  net,  called  to  a  moufe  to  help  him 
out  of  the  fnare  :  the  moufe  gnawed  the  threads  to  pieces,  and 
fet  the  lion  at  liberty.  L'Ejlrange. 

4.  To  fret ;  to  wafte ;  to  corrode. 

5.  To  pick  with  the  teeth. 

His  bones  clean  pick’d  ;  his  very  bones  they  gnaw.  Dryd. 
To  Gnaw.  v.  n.  To  exercife  the  teeth. 

I  mio-ht  well,  like  the  fpaniel,  gnaw  upon  the  chain  that  ties 
him;  but  I  fliould  fooner  mar  my  teeth  than  procure  li¬ 
berty.  Sidney. 

See  the  hell  of  having  a  falfe  woman:  my  bed  {hall  be 
abufed,  my  cofl'crs  ranfacked,  my  reputation  gnawn  at.  Shakcf. 
{  thought  1  faw  a  thoufand  fearful  wrecks, 

A  thoufand  men  that  fifties  gnaw'd  upon.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 
Gna'wer.  n.f.  [from  gnaw.]  One  that  gnaws. 

Gno'mon.  n.f.  ['yvdp.uv  ]  The  hand  or  pin  of  a  dial. 

1  lie  gnomon  of  every  dial  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  axis 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  two  ends  or  extremities  there- 
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of  mud  direffty  anfwer  to  the  North  ahd  South  pole.  Harris. 

T  here  were  from  great  antiquity  fun-dials,  by  the  Ihadow 
of  a  ftyle  or  gnomon,  denoting  the  hours  of  the  day.  Brown. 

Gno'monicks.  n.f.  ['yvuf.covixy. ]  A  fcience  which  makes  a 
part  of  the  mathematicks  :  it  teaches  to  find  the  jufl  propor¬ 
tion  of  fhadows  for  the  conftrudlion  of  all  kinds  of  fun  and 
moon  dials,  and  for  knowing  what  o’clock  it  is  by  means 
thereof;  as  alfo  of  a  gnomon  or  flile,  that  throws  off  the 
fhadow  for  this  purpofe.  Trevoux. 

To  GO.  v  n.  pret.  I  went ;  I  have  gone.  [  jan,  Saxon.  This 
was  probably  changed  to  gone,  or  gang,  then  contracted  to  go.] 

1.  To  walk ;  to  move  ftep  by  flep. 

You  know  that  love 

Will  creep  in  fervice  where  it  cannot  go.  Sloakefpeare . 

After  fome  months  thofe  mufcles  become  callous;  and, 
having  yielded  to  the  extenfion,  the  patient  makes  fhift  to  go 
upon  it,  though  lamely.  IViJeman's  Surgeiy. 

2.  To  move;  notftandflill.  .  .. 

Rife,  let  us  be  going.  Mat  xxvi.  4 6. 

3.  To  walk  folemnly. 

If  there  be  caufe  for  the  church  to  go  forth  in  folemn  pro- 
ceflion,  his  whole  family  have  fuch  buiinefs  come  upon  them 
that  no  one  can  be  fpared.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f.  41. 

4.  To  walk  leifurely,  not  run. 

And  muft  I  go  to  him  ? 

—Thou  muft  run  to  him;  for  thou  haft  {laid  fo  long,  that 
going  will  fcarce  ferve  the  turn.  Shakejpeare. 

5.  To  travel;  to  journey  a-foot. 

I  will  only  go  through  on  my  feet.  Num.  xx.  19. 

And  wholoever  {hall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
twain.  Mat.  v.  41. 

From  them  I  go. 

This  uncouth  errand  foie.  Milton. 

6.  To  proceed ;  to  make  a  progrefs. 

Thus  others  we  with  defamation  wound. 

While  they  flab  us  ;  and  fo  the  jeft  goes  round.  Dryden. 

7.  To  remove  from  place  to  place. 

I  am  in  blood 

Stept  in  fo  far,  that,  fhould  I  wade  no  more, 

Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o’er.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

8.  To  depart  from  a  place ;  to  move  from  a  place  ;  the  oppofite 
of  to  come. 

I  hope  it  be  not  gone,  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kifs  aught  but  him.  Shakefgeare's  Cymbeline. 

At  once,  good-night : 

Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 

But  go  at  once.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Ye  {hall  not  go  forth  hence.  Gen.  xlii.  15. 

And  when  Che  had  fo  faid  {he  went  her  way.  l  Jo.  xi.  28. 

I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may  facrifice;  only  you  {hall  not 
go  very  far  afway.  Ex.  viii.  28. 

Colchefter  oyfters  are  put  into  pits,  where  the  fea  goeth  and 
cometh.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiflory. 

A  young  tall  fquire 

Did  from  the  camp  at  firft  before  him  go  Cowley's  Davideis. 

Then  I  concur  to  let  him  go  for  Greece, 

And  wilh  our  Egypt  fairly  rid  of  him.  Dryden's  Cleomenes. 

Go  firft  the  mailer  of  thy  herds  to  find. 

True  to  his  charge,  a  loyal  fwain  and  kind.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

9.  To  move  or  pafs  in  any  manner,  or  to  any  end. 

Though  the  vicar  be  bad,  or  the  parfon  be  evil. 

Go  not  for  thy  tything  thyfelf  to  the  devil.  Tuff.  Husbandry. 
She  may  go  to  bed  when  Ihe  lift ;  all  is  as  {he  will.  Shakefp. 

You  did  wilh  that  I  would  make  her  turn  ; 

Sir,  {he  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on.  Shakef  Othello. 
I  am  glad  to  fee  your  lordfhip  abroad :  I  heard  fay  your 
lordlhip  was  fick :  I  hope  your  lordfliip  goes  abroad  by  ad¬ 
vice.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  lan¬ 
guage.  Gen.  xi.  7. 

Let  my  Lord  go  among!!  us.  Ex.  xxxiv.  9. 

The  mourners  go  about  the  ftreets.  Eccl.  xii.  5. 

The  fun  {hall  go  down  over  the  prophets,  and  the  day  {hall 
be  dark  over  them.  Mac.  iii.  6. 

Put  every  man  his  fword  by  his  fide,  and  go  in  and  out 
from  gate  to  gate  throughout  the  camp.  Ex.  xxxii.  27. 

The  fun,  which  once  did  fttine  alone. 

Hung  down  his  head,  and  wilh’d  for  night. 

When  he  beheld  twelve  funs  for  one 
Going  about  the  world,  and  giving  light.  Herbert. 

Thisfeen,  the  reft  at  awful  diftance  ftood, 

As  if  they  had  been  there  as  fervants  fet, 

To  flay,  or  to  go  on,  as  he  thought  good. 

And  not  purfue,  but  wait  on  his  retreat.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir. 
Not  turning  them  going,  ’till  you  have  given  them  all  the 
fatisfadlion  they  are  capable  of,  and  fo  leading  them  by  your 
anfwers  into  farther  queftions.  Locke. 

Hiflory  only  acquaints  us  that  his  fleet  went  up  the  Elbe, 
he  having  carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  banks  of  that  river. 

Ar  but’ mot  on  Coins. 

The  lafl  advice  I  give  you  relates  to  your  behavitur  when 
1  you 
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you  are  going  to  be  hanged,  which,  either  for  robbing  your 
mafter,  for  fioufebreaking,  or  going  upon  the  highway,  may 
Very  probably  be  your  lot.  Swift's  Directions  to  the  Footman. 

Thofe  who  come  for  gold  will  go  off  with  pewter  and 
brafs,  rather  than  return  empty;  Swift . 

to.  To  pafs  in  company  with  others. 

Thou  (halt  again  be  adorned  with  thy  tabrets,  and  fhalt  gb 
forth  in  the  dances  of  them  that  make  merry.  Jer.  xxxh  4. 

Whatever  remains  in  ftory  of  Atlas,  or  his  kingdom  of  old, 
is  fo  obfcured  with  age  or  fables,  that  it  may  go  along  with 
thofe  of  the  Atlantick  iflands.  Temple. 

t 1 ,  To  proceed  in  any  courfe  of  life  good  or  bad. 

He  goeth  in  company  with  the  workers  of  iniquity,  and 
walketh  with  wicked  men.  fob  xxxiv.  8. 

And  the  Levites  that  are  gone  away  far  from  me,  when 
Ifrael  went  affray,  which  went  affray  away  from  me  after  their 
idols,  they  fhall  even  bear  their  iniquity.  Ezck.  xliv.  10. 
12.  To  proceed  in  mental  operations. 

If  I  had  unwarily  too  far  engaged  myfelf  for  the  prefent 
publifhing  it,  truely  I  fhould  have  kept  it  by  me  ’till  I  had 
once  again  gone  over  it.  Digby  on  the  Soul ,  Dedication. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  the  Speculative  confideration  of 
the  Divine  Providence.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

I  hope,  by  going  over  all  thefe  particulars,  you  may  receive 
fome  tolerable  fatisfadtion  about  this  great  fubjedt.  South. 

If  we  go  over  the  laws  of  Chriftianity,  we  fhall  find  that, 
excepting  a  very  few  particulars,  they  enjoin  the  very  fame 
things,  only  they  have  made  our  duty  more  clear  and  certain. 

Tillotfn ,  Serm.n  6. 

In  their  primary  qualities  we  can  go  but  a  very  little 
Way.  _  Locke. 

I  go  over  fome  parts  of  this  argument  again,  and  enlarge  a 
little  more  upon  them.  Locke. 

They  are  not  able  all  their  life-time  to  reckon,  or  regularly 
go  over  any  moderate  feries  of  numbers.  Locke. 

jj.  To  take  any  road. 

I  will  go  along  by  the  highway  j  I  will  neither  turn  to  the 
right  hand,  nor  to  the  left.  Deutr.  ii.  27. 

Who  fhall  bemoan  thee?  Or  who  fhall  go  afide  to  afk  how 
thou  doeft  ?  Jer.  xv.  5. 

His  horfes  go  about 

Almoft  a  mile.  *  Shakefpeare’s  Macleth. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  efcape  into  the  eafe  and  freedom  of 
a  private  fcene,  where  a  man  may  go  his  own  way  and  his 
own  pace.  Temple. 

14.  To  march  In  a  hoftile  or  warlike  manner. 

You  were  advis’d  his  flefh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  fears,  and  that  his  forward  fpirit 
Would  lift  where  moft  trade  of  danger  rang’d ; 

Yet  did  you  fay  go  forth.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  i: 

We  be  not  able  to  go  up  againft  the  people;  for  they  are 
ilronger  than  we.  Numb.  xiii.  31. 

Let  us  go  down  after  the  Philiftines  by  fright,  and  fpoil 
them  until  the  morning  light.  1  Sa.  xiv.  36. 

Thou  art  able  to  go  againft  this  Philiftine  to  fight  with 
him.  1  Sa.  xvii.  33. 

The  remnant  of  Jacob  fhall  be  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  lion 
among  the  beafts  of  the  foreft ;  who,  if  he  go  through,  both 
treadeth  down  and  teareth  in  pieces,  and  none  can  deliver. 

Mic.  v.  8. 

15.  To  change  ftate  or  opinion  for  better  or  worfe. 

We  will  not  hearken  to  the  king’s  words  to  go  from  our 
religion.  1  Mac.  ii.  22. 

The  regard  of  the  publick  ftate,  in  fo  great  a  danger,  made 
all  thofe  goodly  things,  which  went  fo  to  wreck,  to  be  lightly 
accounted  of,  in  comparifon  of  their  lives  and  liberty.  Knolles. 

They  become  fecretly  difeontent,  and  look  upon  men  and 
matters  with  an  evil  eye ;  and  are  beft  pleafed  when  things  go 
backward,  which  is  the  worft  property  of  a  fervant  of  a  prince 
or  ftate.  Bacon ,  Ejjay  37. 

All  goes  to  ruin,  they  themfelves  contrive 
To  rob  the  honey,  and  fubvert  the  hive.  Dryd.  Virg.  Georg. 
Landed  men,  as  well  as  others,  by  their  providence  and 
good  hufbandry,  accommodating  their  expences  to  their  in¬ 
come,  keep  themfelves  from  going  backwards  in  the 
world.  Locke. 

Cato,  we  all  go  into  your  opinion.  Addifon's  Cato. 

t6.  To  apply  one’s  felf. 

Seeing  himfelf  confronted  by  fo  many,  like  a  refblute  ora¬ 
tor,  he  went  not  to  denial,  but  to  juftify  his  cruel  falfe- 
hood.  Sidney. 

Becaufe  this  atheift  goes  mechanically  to  work,  he  will  not 
offer  to  affirm  that  all  the  parts  of  the  embryon  could,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  explication,  be  formed  at  a  time.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

17.  To  have  recourfe  to. 

Dare  any  of  you,  having  a  matter  againft  another,  go  to 
law  before  the  unjuft,  and  not  before  the  faints?  1  Cor.  vi.  1. 

18.  To  be  about  to  do. 

So  extraordinary  an  example,  in  fo  degenerate  an  age,  de- 
ferves  for  the  rarity,  and,  I  was  going  to  fay,  for  the  incredibi- 


I«ty  of  it,  the  atteftationof  all  that  knew  him,  and  confidcred 

his*°'tl’;  .  .  L»dc. 

19.  1  o  fhift ;  to  pafs  life  not  quite  well. 

Every  goldfmith,  eager  to  engrofs  to  himfelf  as  much  as  hi 
could,  was  content  to  pay  high  for  it,  rather  than^with- 

out-  Locke. 

Cloaths  they  muff  have;  but  if  they  fpeak  for  this  ftuff,  or 
that  colour,  they  fhould  befure  to  go  without  it.  Luke. 

20.  To  decline;  to  tend  towards  death  or  ruin. 

He  is  far  gone ,  and,  truly,  in  my  youth, 

I  fuffer’d  much  extremity  for  love. 

Very  near  this.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

21.  To  be  in  party  or  defign. 

They  with  the  vanquifh’d  prince  and  party  go. 

And  leave  their  temples  empty  to  the  foe.  Drydetu 

22.  To  efcape. 

Timotheus  himfelf  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dofitheus  and 
Sofipater,  whom  he  befought  with  much  craft  to  let  him  go 
with  his  life.  2  Mac.  xii.  24; 

23.  To  tend  to  any  a£l. 

There  be  fome  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark’d  him 
In  parcels  SiS  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him.  Shakcfp.  As  you  like  it. 

24.  To  be  uttered. 

His  difciples  perfonally  appeared  among  them,  and  afeer- 
tained  the  report  which  had  gone  abroad  cohcerning  a  life  fo 
full  of  miracles.  Addifon  on  the  Cbrijlian  Religion. 

25.  To  be  talked  of ;  to  be  known. 

It  has  the  greateft  town  in  the  ifland  that  goes  under  the 
name  of  Ano-Caprea,  and  is  in  feveral  places  covered  with  a 
very  fruitful  foil.  Addifon’s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

26.  To  pafs ;  to  be  received. 

Becaufe  a  fellow  of  my  acquaintance  fet  forth  her  praifes  in 
verfe,  I  will  only  repeat  them,  and  fpare  my  own  tongue,  fince 
fhe  goes  for  a  woman.  Sidney. 

And  the  man  went  among  men  for  an  old  man  in  the  days 
of  Saul.  j  Sa.  xvii.  12. 

A  kind  imagination  makes  a  bold  man  have  vigour  and  en- 
terprize  in  his  air  and  motion :  it  ftamps  value  upon  his  face, 
and  tells  the  people  he  is  to  go  for  fomuch.  Collier. 

Clipping  fhould  be  finally  flopped,  and  the  money  which 
remains  fhould  go  according  to  its  true  value.  Locke. 

27.  To  move  by  mechanifm. 

This  pope  is  decrepid,  and  the  bell  goeth  for  him :  take  or¬ 
der  that,  when  he  is  dead,  there  be  chofen  a  pope  of  frefh 
years.  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

Clocks  will  go  as  they  are  fet ;  but  man, 

Irregular  man’s  never  conftant,  never  certain.  Otway. 

’Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  juft  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.  Pope’s  EJf.  on  Crit. 

28.  To  be  in  motion  from  whatever  caufe. 

The  weyward  fillers,  hand  in  hand. 

Pollers  of  the  fea  and  land. 

Thus  do  go  about,  about.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth . 

Clipt  and  wafhed  money  goes  about,  when  the  entire  and 
weighty  lies  hoarded  up.  Waller. 

29.  To  move  in  any  direction. 

Do£lor,  he  is  a  curer  of  fouls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies : 

•  if  you  fhould  fight,  you  go  againft  the  hair  of  your  pro- 
feffions.  Shakefpeare’s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Thou  trufteft  upon  the  ftaff  of  this  bruifed  reed,  even  upon 
Egypt ;  on  which,  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand  and 
pierce  it.  2  Kings  xviii.  21. 

Shall  the  Ihadow  go  forward  ten  degrees,  or  go  back  ten 
degrees  ?  2  Kings  xx.  9. 

30.  To  flow ;  to  pafs ;  to  have  a  courfe. 

The  god  I  am,  whofe  yellow  water  flows 
Around  thefe  fields,  and  fattens  as  it  goes , 

Tyber  my  name.  Drydens  JEn. 

31.  To  have  any  tendency. 

Athenians,  know 

Againft  right  reafon  all  your  counfels  go ; 

This  is  not  fair,  nor  profitable  that, 

Nor  t’other  queftion  proper  for  debate.  Drydens  Perf 

32.  To  be  in  a  ftate  of  compadl  or  partnerfhip. 

As  a  lion  was  beftriding  an  ox  that  he  had  newly  plucked 
down,  a  robber  palling  by  cried  out  to  him,  half  fhares : 
you  fhould  £0  your  fnip,  fays  the  lion,  if  you  were  not  fo  for¬ 
ward  to  be  your  own  carver.  L' EJlrcnge. 

There  was  a  hunting  match  agreed  upon  betwixt  a  lion, 
an  afs,  and  a  fox,  and  they  were  to  go  equal  fhares  in  the 
booty.  L’EJlrange. 

33.  To  be  regulated  by  any  method  ;  to  proceed  upon  principles. 

Where  the  multitude  beareth  fway,  laws  that  fhall  tend  to 
the  prefervation  of  that  ftate  mull  make  common  fmaller  offices 
to  go  by  lot,  for  fear  of  ftrife  and  divifions  likely  to  arife.  Hook. 
We  are  to  go  by  another  meafure.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

The  principles  I  there  weit  on,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  alter.  Loc. 
The  reafons  that  they  wiM  upon  were  very  fpeeious  and 
probable.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

34.  To 
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34.  To  be  pregnant. 

Great  bellied  women, 

That  had  not  half  a  week  to^o.  Shake/p.  Henry  V III. 

The  fruit  (he goes  with, 

*1  pray  that  it  good  time  and  life  may  find.  Shake/.  H.  VIII. 

Of  living  creatures  fome  are  a  longer  time  in  the  womb, 
and  fome  {hotter :  women  go  commonly  nine  months,  the 
cow  and  the  ewe  about  fix  months.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hi/lory. 

Some  do  go  with  their  young  the  fixth  part  of  a  year, 
or  two  over  or  under,  that  is,  about  fix  or  nine  weeks ; 
and  the  whelps  of  thefe  lee  not  ’till  twelve  days.  Brown. 

And  now  with  fecond  hopes  fhe  goes. 

And  calls  Lucina  to  her  throws.  Milton. 

35.  To  pals  ;  not  to  remain. 

She  began  to  aftlidl  him,  and  his  ftrength  went  from 

Judg-  xvi.  19. 

When  our  merchants  have  brought  them,  if  our  commo¬ 
dities  will  not  be  enough,  our  money  muft  go  to  pay  for 
them.  Lode. 

36.  To  pafs ;  not  to  be  retained. 

Then  he  lets  me  go. 

And,  with  his  head  over  his  fhoulder  turn’d, 

He  feem’d  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes.  Shake/.  Hamlet. 

Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch  heretick.  Shake/  K.  John. 

37.  To  be  expended. 

Scholars  are  clofe  and  frugal  of  their  words,  and  not  will¬ 
ing  to  let  any^o  for  ornament,  if  they  will  not  ferve  for  ufe. 

Felton  on  the  Clajicks. 

38.  To  be  in  order  of  time  or  place. 

We  muft  enquire  farther  what  is  the  connexion  of  that  fen- 
tence  with  thofe  that  go  before  it,  and  thofe  which  follow 
it.  Watts’s  Logick . 

39.  To  reach  or  be  extended  to  any  degree. 

Can  another  man  perceive  that  I  am  confcious  of  any  thing, 
when  I  perceive  it  not  myfelf  ?  No  man’s  knowledge  here  can 
go  beyond  his  experience.  Locke. 

40.  To  extend  to  confequences. 

It  is  not  one  mafter  that  either  diredfs  or  takes  notice  of 
thefe :  ic  goes  a  great  way  barely  to  permit  them.  L’Ejhange. 

41.  To  reach  by  effedfs. 

Confidering  the  cheapnefs,  fo  much  money  might  ?o  far¬ 
ther  than  a  fum  ten  times  greater  could  do  now.  Wilkins. 

42.  To  extend  in  meaning. 

His  amorous  expreflions  go  no  further  than  virtue  may 
allow.  Dryden’s  Ovid,  Pre/ace. 

43.  To  fpread  ;  to  be  difperfed  ;  to  reach  farther. 

Whofe  flefh,  torn  off  by  lumps,  the  rav’nous  foe 

In  morfels  cut,  to  make  it  farther  go.  Fate’s  Juven.  Sat. 

44.  To  have  influence;  to  be  of  weight. 

I  had  another  reafon  to  decline  it,  that  ever  ufes  to  go  far 
with  me  upon  all  new  inventions  or  experiments  ;  which  is, 
that  the  beft  trial  of  thfcm  is  by  time,  and  obferving  whether 
they  live  or  no.  Temple. 

’Tis  a  rule  that  goes  a  great  way  in  the  government  of  a 
fober  man’s  life,  not  to  put  any  thing  to  hazard  that  may  be 
fecured  by  induftry,  confideration,  or  circumfpedtion.  L’  EJlr. 

Whatever  appears  againft  their  prevailing  vice  goes  for 

nothing,  being  either  not  applied,  or  paffing  for  libel  and 

flander.  Swift. 

45.  To  be  rated  one  with  another ;  to  be  confidered  with  regard 
to  greater  or  lefs  worth. 

I  think,  as  the  world  goes ,  he  was  a  good  fort  of  man 
enough.  Arbuthnot. 

46.  To  contribute  ;  to  conduce  ;  to  concur. 

The  medicines  which  go  to  the  ointments  are  fo  ftrong, 
that,  if  they  were  ufed  inwards,  they  would  kill  thofe  that 
ufe  them.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

More  parts  of  the  greater  wheels  go  to  the  making  one  part 
of  their  lines.  Glanv.  Seep/  c.  8. 

There  goes  a  great  many  qualifications  to  the  compleating 
this  relation  :  there  is  no  fmall  {hare  of  honour  and  confcience 
and  fufficiency  required.  Collier  0/  Fnend/hip. 

I  had  fome  thoughts  of  giving  the  fex  their  revenge,  by 
laying  together  the  many  vicious  charadfers  that  prevail  in  the 
male  world,  and  {hewing  the  different  ingredients  that  go  to 
the  making  up  of  fuch  different  humours  and  conftitutions. 

Addi/on  s  Spectator,  N°.  2 1  r . 

Something  better  and  greater  than  high  birth  and  quality 
muft  go  toward  acquiring  thofe  demonftrations  of  publick 
efteem  and  love.  Swi/t  to  Pope. 

47.  To  fall  out,  or  terminate;  to  fucceed. 

Your  ftrong  poffeflion  much  more  than  your  right, 

Or  elfe  it  mull^  wrong  with  you  and  me.  Shake/  K.  John. 

Howe’er  the  bufinefs  goes ,  you  have  made  fault 

I’  th’  boldnefs  of  your  fpeech.  Shake/p.  Winter's  Tale. 

I  will  fend  to  thy  father,  and  they  {hall  declare  unto  him 
how  things  go  with  thee.  Fob.  x.  8. 

In  many  armies,  if  the  matter  fiiould  be  tried  by  duel  be¬ 
tween  two  champions,  the  victory  fhould  go  on  the  one  fide ; 
and  yet,  if  it  be  tried  by  the  grofs,  it  would  go  on  the  other 
fide.  Bacon  s  ColleSlion  0/  Good  and  Evil. 


It  has  been  the  conftant  obfervation  of  all,  that  if  a  minifter 
had  a  caufe  depending  in  the  court,  it  was  ten  to  one  but  it 
went  againft  him.  South's  Sermons. 

At  the  time  of  the  prince’s  landing,  the  father,  eafily  fore- 
feeing  how  things  would  go,  went  over,  like  many  others,  to 
the  prince.  Swift. 

Whether  the  caufe  goes  for  me  or  againft  me,  you  muft  pay 
me  the  reward .  Watts’s  Logick. 

48.  To  be  in  any  ftate.  This  fenfe  is  imperfonah 

It  {ball  go  ill  with  him  that  is  left  in  his  tabernacle.  Jobxx. 
He  called  his  name  Beriah,  becaufe  it  went  evil  with  his 
houfe.  1  Chr.  vii.  23. 

49.  To  proceed  in  train  or  confequence. 

How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

— The  moon  is  down  :  I  have  not  heard  the  clock ; 

And  (he  goes  down  at  twelve. 

I  take’t  ’tis  later,  fir.  Shake/peare' s  Macbeth , 

I  had  hope. 

When  violence  was  ceas’d,  and  war  on  earth, 

All  would  have  then  gone  well.  Milton: 

Duration  in  itfelf  is  to  be  confidered  as  going  on  in  one 
conftant,  equal,  uniform  courfe.  Locke. 

50.  To  Go  about.  To  attempt;  to  endeavour;  to  fet  one’s 
felf  to  any  bufinefs. 

O  dear  father. 

It  is  thy  bufinefs  that  I  go  about.  Shake/peare’ s  King  Lear . 

I  loft  him ;  but  fo  found,  as  well  I  faw 
He  could  not  lofe  himfelf,  but  went  about 
His  father’s  bufinefs.  Paradi/e  Regain'd,  b.  ii. 

Which  anfwer  exceedingly  united  the  vulgar  minds  to 
them,  who  concurred  only  with  them  as  they  faw  them  like 
to  prevail  in  what  they  went  about.  Clarendon . 

Some  men,  from  a  falfe  perfuafion  that  they  cannot  reform 
their  lives,  break  off  their  ill  cuftoms,  and  root  out  their  old 
vicious  habits,  never  fo  much  as  attempt,  endeavour,  or  go 
about  it.  South’s  Sermons : 

Either  my  book  is  plainly  enough  written  to  be  rightly  un- 
derftoed  by  thofe  who  perufe  it  with  attention  and  indiffe- 
rency,  or  elfe  I  have  writ  mine  fo  obfeurely  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  go  about  to  mend  it.  Locke. 

They  never  go  about,  as  in  former  times,  to  hide  or  palliate 
their  vices  ;  but  expofe  them  freely  to  view.  Swi/t. 

51.  To  Go  a/ide.  To  <?rr ;  to  deviate  from  the  right. 

'  If  any  man’s  wife  go  afide,  and  commit  a  trefpafs  againft 
him.  l.umb.  v.  12. 

52.  To  Go  between.  To  interpofe;  to  moderate  between  two. 

I  did  go  between  them,  as  I  faid ;  but  more  than  that,  he 

loved  her ;  for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her.  Shake/peare. 

53.  To  Go  by.  To  pafs  away  unnoticed. 

Do  not  you  come  your  tardy  fon  to  chide. 

That  laps’d  in  time  and  paflion,  lets  go  by 

Th’  important  adding  of  your  dread  command?  Sh.  Hamlet. 

So  much  the  more  our  carver’s  excellent. 

Which  lets  go  by  fome  fixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  fire  liv’d  now.  Shake/peare' s  Winter ’s  Tale. 

What’s  that  to  us  ?  The  tim z goes  by,  away.  Shake/peare : 

54  .To  Go  by.  To  find  or  get  in  the  conclufion. 

In  argument  with  men  a  woman  ever 
Goes  by  the  worfe,  whatever  be  her  caufe.  Milt.  Agonijles. 
He’s  fure  to  go  by  the  worft  that  contends  with  an  adverfary 
that  is  too  mighty  for  him.  L’ E/trange. 

55.  To  Go  by.  To  obferve  as  a  rule. 

’Tis  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  by  fearchingone  can  pofitively 
judge  of  the  fize  and  form  of  a  ftone;  and  indeed  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  fits,  and  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  are  a  better 
rule  to  go  by.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

56.  To  Go  down.  To  be  fwallowed ;  to  be  received,  not  re- 
jedted. 

Nothing  fo  ridiculous,  nothing  fo  impoflible,  but  it  goes 
down  whole  with  him  for  truth  and  earneft.  L’EJlrange. 

Folly  will  not  eafily  go  down  in  its  own  natural  form  with 
difeerning  judges.  Dryden’s  Aurengzebe ,  Pre/ace. 

If  he  be  hungry,  bread  will  go  down.  Locke. 

Minifters  are  fo  wife  to  leave  their  proceedings  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  reafoners  at  a  diftance,  who  often  mould  them 
into  the  fyftems  that  do  not  only  go  down  very  well  in  the 
coffeehoufe,  but  are  fupplies  for  pamphlets  in  the  prefent 
age.  Swi/t  on  the  pre/ent  State  of  Affairs. 

57.  To  Go  in  and  out.  To  do  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

The  Lord  {hall  preferve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in.  P/ 

58.  To  Go  in  and  out.  To  be  at  liberty. 

He  {ball  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pafture.  John  x.  g. 

59.  To  Go  off.  To  die;  to  go  out  of  life;  to  deceafe. 

I  would  the  friends  we  mifs  were  fafe  arriv’d  ; 

Some  muft  go  off ;  and  yet,  by  thefe  I  fee. 

So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought.  Shake/p.  Macbeth. 
In  this  manner  he  went  off,  not  like  a  man  that  departed  out 
of  life,  but  one  that  returned  to  his  abode.  Tatler ,  N°.  86; 

60.  To  Go  off.  To  depart  from  a  poft. 

The  leaders  having  charge  from  you  to  ftand, 

Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  fpeak.  Shake/p.  H.  IV. 
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6 1.  To  Go  on.  To  make  attack. 

Boh]  Cethegus, 

Whofe  valour  I  have  turn’d  into  his  poifon, 

And  prais’d  fo  to  daring,  as  he  would 

Go  on  upon  the  gods.  Ben.  John  fin's  Catiline . 

02.  1  o  Go  on.  i  o  proceed. 

He  found  it  a  great  war  to  keep  that  peace,  but  was  fain  to 


go  on  in  his  ftory. 


He  that  defires  only  that  the  work  of  God  and  religion  ft  all 
go  on,  is  pleafed  with  it,  whoever  is  the  inftrument.  Taylor. 

ia\e  e  caped  many  threats  of  ill  fits  by  thefe  motions :  if 
they  go  on,  the  only  poltice  I  have  dealt  with  is  wool  from  the 
belly  of  a  fat  fteep.  Temple. 

1  o  look  upon  the  foul  as  going  on  from  ftrength  to  ftrength, 
to  coniider  that  fte  is  to  fhine  for  ever  with  new  accefiions  of 
glory,  and  brighten  to  all  eternity,  is  agreeable.  Addif.  Spell. 

Go  on  cheat  fuily  in  the  glorious  courfe  you  have  under¬ 
taken.  .  ■  .  Addifin' s  Spectator.  Nft  164. 

_  Copious  bleeding  is  the  mod  effectual  remedy  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  dileafe ;  but  when  the  expectoration  goes  on  fuc- 
cefsfully,  not  fo  proper,  becaufe  it  fometimes  fupprefibth 

lt-  T  ,  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

1  have  already  handled  fome  abufes  during  the  late  mana°-e- 
ment,  and  in  convenient  time  ftall  go  on  with  the  reft  Swift. 

When  we  had  found  that  defign  impracticable,  we  ftould 
not  have  gone  on  in  fo  expenfive  a  management  of  it.  Szvift. 

Many  clergymen  write  in  fo  diminutive  a  manner,  with 
iuch  frequent  blots  and  interlineations,  that  they  are  hardly 
able  to  go  on  without  perpetual  hefitations,  or  extraordinary 
expletives.  Swift. 

^1  wift  you  health  to  go  on  with  that  noble  work.  Berkley. 

63.  7 0  Go  over.  To  revolt}  to  betake  himfelf  to  another 
party. 

In  the  change  of  religion,  men  of  ordinary  underftandings 
don’t  fo  much  confider  the  principles  as  the  praCtice  of  thofe 
to  whom  they  go  over.  Addifin  on  Italy. 

rower,  which,  according  to  the  old  maxim,  was  ufed  to 
follow,  is  now  gone  over  to  money.  Swift. 

64.  Yc  Go  out.  To  go  upon  any  expedition. 

ou  need  not  have  pricked  me  :  there  are  other  men  fitter 
J°S°  ftft  than  I.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

05.  JoCroout.  To  be  extinguifted. 

Think  ft  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out , 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 
opint  of  wine  burned  ’till  it  go  out  of  itfelf,  will  burn  no 

r  n  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiftory. 

1  he  care  of  a  ftate,  or  an  army,  ought  to  be  as  conftant 
as  the  chymift’s  fire,  to  make  any  great  production ;  and  if 
it  goes  out  for  an  hour,  perhaps  the  whole  operation  fails.  Temp. 

I  he  morning,  as  miftaken,  turns  about ; 

And  all  her  early  fires  again  go  out.  Dry  den's  Aurengzebe. 

.Let  the  acquaintance  be  decently  buried,  and  the  flame  ra¬ 
ther  goon  t  than  be  fmothered .  Collier  of  Friendjhip. 

My  blood  runs  cold,  my  heart  forgets  to  heave. 

And  life  itfelf  goes  out  at  thy  difpleafure.  Addifin' s  Cato. 

And  at  her  felt  approach  and  fecret  might, 

tr  £ft  *fter,  art  fes  and  a]l  ^  night.  Pope's  Duneiad ,  b.  iii. 
Ob.  Jo  Go  through.  T  o  perform  throughly  ;  to  execute. 

1  •  /'MY  yrocles  every  way  able  to  go  through  with  that 
kind  of  life,  he  was  as  defirous  for  his  fake  as  for  his  own  to 

CntTe/  mt0  iL  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

if  you  can  as  well  go  through  with  the  ftatute  laws  of  that 
land,  1  will  think  you  have  not  loft  all  your  time  there.  Spenfer. 

Lings  ought  not  to  fuller  their  council  to  go  through  with 
the  resolution  and  diredion,  as  if  it  depended^  on  them,  but 
take  the  matter  back  into  their  own  hands.  Bacon ,  EBay  2 1 . 

He  much  feared  the  earl  of  Antrim  had  not  fteadinefs  of 
■mmd  enough  to  go  through  with  fuch  an  undertaking.  Clarend. 

I  he  amazing  difficulty  and  greatnefs  of  his  account  v/ill 
rather  terrify  than  inform  him,  and  keep  him  from  fettinp; 
heaitily  about  fuch  a  talk,  as  he  defpairs  ever  to  go  through 

|  South’s  Sermons. 

1  he  powers  in  Germany  are  borrowing  money,  in  order 
to  go  through  their  part  of  the  expence.  Addifin  on  the  War. 
by.  To  Go  through.  To  fuffer;  to  undergo. 

1  tell  thee  that  it  is  absolutely  neceftary  for  the  common 

6KS°rdh  f  h°U/h.ou!uft  thr0Ugh  this  operation.  Arbuthnot . 
6ft  I  he  fenfes  of  this  word  are  very  indiftinCt:  its  general  no¬ 
tion  is  motion  or  progreflion. 

Go  to  interject.  _  Come,  come,  take  the  right  courfe  A 
fcornful  exhortation. 

Go  to  then,  O  thou  far  renowned  fon 
Of  great  Apollo }  ftew  thy  famous  might 

„  In  oiedmine.  Fairy  %ueen,  b.  i.  cant.  5.  fan.  43. 

Go  to ,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolilh  fellow  ; 

Let  me  be  clear  of  thee.  Shakefpeare' s  Twelfth  Night. 

^  My  favour  is  not  bought  with  words  like  thefe: 

Go  to-,  you’ll  teach  your  tongue  another  tale.  Rowe. 

°-by.  n  f  Delufion  ;  artifice;  circumvention;  over-reach. 

Lxcept  an  apprentice  is  inltruCted  howto  adulterate  and 
varm  n,  and  give  you  the  go-by  upon  occafion,  his  mailer  may 
be  charged  wich  negleft.  G Cur  on  Pride. 


Goa 

Go-cart;  n.f.  [go  and  cart. ]  A  machine  in  which  children 
are  inclofed  to  teach  them  to  walk,  and  which  they  puft  for¬ 
ward  without  danger  of  falling. 

Young  children,  who  are  try’d  in 
Go-carts ,  to  keep  their  fteps  from  Hiding, 

V/hen  members  knit,  and  legs  grow  ftronger, 

Make  ufe  of  fuch  machine  no  longer.  Prior. 

Goad.  n.f.  [jab,  Saxon.]  A  pointed  inftrument  with  which 
oxen  are  driven  forward. 

Oft  in  his  harden’d  hand  a  goad  he  bears.  Pope. 

To  Goad,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  prick  or  drive  with  a  goad. 

2.  To  incite;  to  ftimulate;  to  inftigatc  ;  to  drive  forward. 

Moft  dangerous 

Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 

To  fin  in  loving  virtue.  Shakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Goaded .with  moft  fliarp  occalions. 

Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 

The  ufe  of  your  own  virtues.-  Shak.  AH' swell  that  ends  well. 

Of  all  that  breathes  the  various  progeny, 

Stung  with  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  thee.  Dryden's  Lucret. 
Goal.  n.f.  [ gaule ,  i  rench,  a  long  pole  fet  up  to  mark  the 
bounds  of  the  race  ] 

1.  The  landmark  fet  up  to  bound  a  race;  the  point  marked  out 
to  which  racers  run 

As  at  the  Olympian  games,  or  Pythian  fields. 

Part  curb  their  fiery  Heeds,  or  ftun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels.  _  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  ii. 

And  the  Hope  fun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  againft  the  dufky  pole. 

Pacing  toward  the  other  goal.  Milton . 

2.  The  ftarting  poft. 

Haft  thou  beheld,  when  from  the  goal  they  ftart, 

The  youthful  charioteers  with  heaving  heart 

Ruft  to  the  race  ?  Dryden's  Virg.  Georg. 

3.  The  final  purpofe;  the  end  to  which  a  defign  tends. 

Our  poet  has  always  t he  goal  in  his  eye,  which  directs  him 
in  his  race :  fome  beautiful  defign,  which  he  firft  eftablifhes, 
and  then  contrives  the  means,  which  will  naturally  conduft 
him  to  his  end.  Dryden's  Ovid,  Preface. 

Each  individual  feeks  a  fev’ral  goal ; 

But  heav’n’s  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the  whole.  Pope. 

So  man,  who  here  feems  principal  alone. 

Perhaps  aCts  fecond  to  fome  fphere  unknown  ; 

Touches  fome  wheel,  or  verges  to  fome  goal-, 

’Tis  but  a  part  we  fee,  and  Jiot  a  whole. 

.  .  ,  Pope's  Effay  on  Man. 

4.  It  is  lometimes  improperly  written  for  gaol,  ox  jail. 

Goar.  n.f.  [  goror,  Welfh.J  Any  edging  fewed  upon  cloath 
to  ftrengthen  it.  Skinner. 

GOAT  n.f.  [jar,  Saxon  and  Scottilh.]  A  ruminant  animal 
that  feems  a  middle  fpecies  between  deer  and  fteep. 

Gall  of  goat,  and  flips  of  yew.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

You  may  draw  naked  boys  riding  and  playing  with  their 
paper-mills  or  bubble-Ihells  upon  goats,  eagles,  or  dolphins. 

P eacham  on  Drawing. 

1  he  little  bear  that  rock’d  the  mighty  Jove, 

The  fwan  whofe  borrow’d  ftape  conceal’d  his  love. 

Are  grac  d  with  light ;  the  nurfing  goat’s  repaid 
With  heaven,  and  duty  rais’d  the  pious  nuid.  Creech 
Go  atbeard.  n.f.  [  goat  and  beard.] 

It  is  a  plant  with  a  femiflofculous  flower,  confifting  of  many 
half  florets :  thefe  with  the  embryoes  are  included  in  one 
common  many  leaved  flower-cup,  not  fcaly,  but  the  fegments 
are  nretched  out  above  the  florets :  the  embryoes  afterward 
become  oblong  feeds  inclofed  in  coats,  and  have  a  thick  down 
^  like  a  beard  adhering  to  them.  Miller. 

Goa'tsbread.  The  fame  with  Goatsbeard,  which  fee. 
Goa'tchafer.  n.f.  An  infeCt ;  a  kind  of  beetle.  Bailey. 
Goa'therd.  n.f.  [5 at  and  hypb,  Saxon,  a  feeder  or  tender.] 
One  whofe  employment  is  to  tend  goats.  J 

Is  not  thilk  fame  goatherd  proud, 

That  fits  on  yonder  bank, 

V\  hofe  flraying  herd  themfelf  doth  Ihrowd 
Among  the  bullies  rank  1  SpafiCs  PaJloraU. 

I  hey  firft  gate  the  goatherd  good  contentment,  and  the 
marquis  and  his  fervant  chafed  the  kid  about  the  ftack  IVotton 

Go  a't  m  a  r  j  or  am  .  n.f  The  fame  wdth  Goatsbeard! 
which  fee.  * 

Goa'tsmilk..  n.f.  [  and  m/7/l  ] 

After  the  lever  and  luch  like  accidents  are  diminifted, 
aftes  and  goatjmi  k  may  be  neceftary.  Wfiman's  Surgery. 

°a  i-muker  ».y.  [goat  and  mi. her.]  A  kind  of  owl  fo 
called  from  fucking  goats.  hail 

Goats  Rue.  n.f.  [ gJega .] 

It  bath  a  perennial  root:  the  leaves  grow  by  pairs,  faftened 
to  a  mid-rib,  terminating  in  an  odd  Jobe:  the'flower  is  of  the 
papilionaceous  kind,  confifting  of  a  ftandard,  the  wings,  and 
the  keel :  the  pointal  becomes  a  long  taper  pod,  which  is  filled 
with  oblong  kidney-Ihapcd  feeds.  T  his  plant  is  propaoated 
for  medicinal  ufe.  Miller.  r  ^  ® 
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Goat's  rue  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  feme  parts  of  Spain, 
where  K  has  tne  reputation  of  being  a  great  alexipharmick 
and  fudorinck :  the  Italians  eat  it  raw  and  boiled,  and  make  a 

^  kind  ot  tea  of  it ;  but  with  us  it  is  of  no  efteern.  Hill. 

Goa'tsicin.  n.f.  [goat  and  skin.'] 

They  wandered  about  in  fheepskins  and  goatskins,  being 
deititute,  afflicted,  and  tormented.  Hcbr.  ii.  in. 

Then  fill’d  two  goatskins,  with  her  hands  divine  ; 

With  water  one,  and  one  with  fable  wine.  Pole’ s  Odyffey 

Goats-thorn  n.J  [goat  and  thorn.] 

it  hath  a  papilinaceous  flower,  out  of  which  empalement 
arjfes  the  pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  bicapfular  pod 
filled  with  kidney-lhaped  feeds  :  the  leaves  grow  by  pairs  oh  a 
middle  rib,  which  always  end  in  a  thorn.  1  ournefort  fays 
the  gum  ad  rag-ant,  or  dragon,  is  produced  in  Crete.  Miller. 

Goatish,  adj.  [from  goat.  ]  Refembling  a  goat  in  any  qua¬ 
lities:  as,  ranknefs;  luft. 

An  admirable  evafion  of  a  vvhorcmafler  man,  to  lay  his 
goatish  difpofition  on  the  change  of  a  ftar.  Sbak.  King  Lear. 

I  he  lak  is  notorious  for  its  goatifh  fmell,  and  tufts  not  un¬ 
like  the  beard  of  that  lecherous  animal.  More  againjt  Atheijm. 

Gob.  n.  f  [gobc,  French.]  A  fmall  quantity.  A  low  word. 
Do  li  think  I  have  lo  little  wit  as  to  part  with  fuch  a  gob  of 
money  ?  L’Ejtrange. 

GO'BBE  T.  n.f.  [ gobe ,  French.]  A  mouthful ;  as  much  as 
can  be  fwallowed  at  once. 

Therewith  fhe  fpew’d  out  of  her  filthy  maw 
A  flood  of  poifon,  horrible  and  black, 

Full  of  great  lumps  of  fl  th  and  gobbets  raw.  Fairy  Sheen. 

By  devilifh  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 

And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg’d 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother’s  bleeding  heart.  Shake/  II.  VI. 
The  cooks,  flicing  it  into  little  gobbets,  prick  it  on  a  prog 
of  iron,  and  hang  it  in  a  furnace.  Sar.dys’s  Travels. 

The  giant,  gorg’d  with  flefn,  and  wine,  and  blood, 

Lay  firetcht  at  length,  and  fnoring  in  his  den, 

Belching  raw  eobbets  from  his  maw,  o’ercharg’d 
.  With  purple  wine  and  cruddl’d  gore  confus’d.  Addifon. 

To  Go'bbet.  v..a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  fwallow  at  a  mouth¬ 
ful.  A  low  word. 

Down  comes  a  kite  powdering  upon  them,  and  gobbets  up 
both  together.  L E/tranee,  Fable  4. 

To  GO'BBLE.  v.  a.  [gober,  to  fwallow,  old  French  ]  To 
fwallow  haftily  with  tumult  and  noife. 

The  fheep  were  fo  keen  upon  the  acorns,  that  they  gobbled 
up  now  and  then  a  piece  of  the  coat  along  with  them.  L’Ejf. 

Of  laft  year’s  corn  in  barn  great  {lore; 

Fat  turkeys  gobbling  at  the  door  Prior. 

The  time  too  precious  now  to  wafte, 

And  fupper  gobbled  up  in  hafte, 

Again  afrefh  to  cards  they  run.  Swift. 

Go'bbler.  n.f  [  from  gobble.]  One  that  devours  in  hafte  ;  a 
gormand  ;  a  greedy  eater. 

Gosetween.  n.f.  [go  and  between.  ]  One  that  tranfadls 
bufinefs  by  running  between  two  parties. 

Even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her  afliftant,  or  go-between, 
parted  from  me  :  J  fay  I  fhall  be  with  her  between  ten  and 
eleven.  Shakefpeare’  s'  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Go'blet.  n.f.  [gobelct,  French.]  A  bowl,  or  cup,  that  holds 
a  large  draught. 

My  figur’d  goblets  for  a  difh  of  wood.  S'aktf  Rich.  II. 

We  love  not  loaded  boards,  and  goblets  crown’d  ; 

But  free  from  forfeits  our  repofe  is  found.  Denham. 

Crown  high  the  goblets  with  a  chearful  draught  ; 

Enjoy  the  prefent  hour,  adjourn  the  future  thought.  Dryden. 

Go'blin.  n.f.  [French  ;  gobelina,  which  Spenfer  has  once  re¬ 
tained.  writing  it  in  three  fyllables.  This  word  fome  derive 
from  the  Gibellines ,  a  fadlion  in  Italy  ;  fo  that  elfe  and  goblin 
is  Guelph  and  Gibelline,  becaufe  the  children  of  either  party 
were  terrified  by  their  nurfes  with  the  name  of  the  other :  but 
it  appears  that  efe  is  Welfh,  and  much  older  than  thofe  fac¬ 
tions.  EilffUylhon  are  phantoms  of  the  night,  and  the  Germans 
ljkewife  have  long  had  fpirits  among  them  named  Goboldi , 
from  which  gobelin  might  be  derived.] 

1.  An  evil  fpirit ;  a  walking  fpirit ;  a  frightful  phantom. 

Angels  and  minifters  of  grace  defend  us  ! 

Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd. 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav’n,  or  blafts  from  hell  ?  Shak. 

To  whom  the  goblin,  full  of  wrath,  reply’d, 

Art  thou  that  traytor  angel  ?  Milton  s  Pa  adife  Loft ,  b.  ii. 
Always,  whilft  he  is  young,  be  fure  to  preferve  his  tender 
mind  from  all  impreflions  and  notions  of  fpirits  and  goblins, 
or  any  fearful  apprehenfions  in  the  dark.  Locke. 

2.  A  fairy  ;  an  elf. 

His  fon  was  Elfinel,  who  overcame 
The  wicked  gobbellnes  in  bloody  field  ; 

But  Elfant  was  of  moll  renowned  fame. 

Who  of  all  cryftai  did  Panthea  build.  Fairy  Shyeen^  b.  ii. 

Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
XVith  dry  amvullions  ;  Ihorten  up  their  finews 
With  aged  cramps.  Shakefpeare’ s  Tempcjl. 


Mean  time  the  village  rouzes  up  the  fire, 

While  well  attefled,  and  as  well  believ’d. 

Heard  folemn  goes  the  goblin  itory  round.  Thom  fon  S  IVinter. 

GOD.  n.f  [30b,  Saxon,  which  likev  ife  fignifies  good  The 
fame  word  pafles  in  both  fenfes  with  only  accidental  variations 
through  all  the  Teutpnick  dialedts.J 

1 .  The  Supreme  Being 

God  is  a  fpirit,  and  they  that  worfhip  him  rrluft  worfifip  him 
in  fpirit  and  in  truth.  'John  iv.  24. 

God  above 

Deal  between  thee  and  me :  for  ever  now 
I  put  myfelf  to  thy  direction.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

■  The  Supreme  Being,  whom  we  call  God,  is  neceflary,  fplf- 
exifient,  eternal,  immenfe,  omnipotent,  omnifeient,  and  heft 
being ;  and  therefore  alfo  a  being  who  is  and  ought  to  be 
efteemed  molt  facred  or  holy.  Grew’s  Cofmol.  Saer.  b.  i. 

2.  A  falfe  god  ;  an  idol. 

He  that  facrificeth  unto  an y god,  fave  unto  the  Lord,  only, 
he  fiiall  be  utterly  deftroyed.  Exod.  xxii.  0. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods. 

They  kill  us  for  their  fport.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Strong  god  of  arms,  wbofe  iron  feeptre  (ways 
The  freezing  North,  and  Hyperborean  feas. 

And  Scythian  colds,  and  Thracia’s  Winter  coaft, 

Where  Hand  thy  Heeds,  and  thou  art  honour’d  moll,  Dryd , 

3.  Any  perfon  or  thing  deified  or  top  much  honoured. 

Whofe  end  is  dellrudtion  who god  is  their  belly.  Phil.  iii. 

I  am  not  Licio, 

Nor  a  mufician  as  I  feem  to  be ; 

But  one  that  fcorns  to  live  in  this  difguife, 

For  fuch  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 

And  makes  a  god  of  fuch  a  cullion.  Shakefpeare. 

To  God.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  deify;  to  exalt  to  divine 
honours. 

This  lafl:  old  mail, 

Lov’d  me  above  the  mpafure  of  a  father  ; 

Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.  Shakefpeare’ s  Corlolanus. 

Go'd  child,  n.f  [  god  and  hild  ]  A  term  of  fpiritual  rela¬ 
tion  ;  one  for  whom  one  became  fponfor  at  bat  tifm,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  fee  educated  as  a  Chriftian. 

Go'ddaughter.  n.f  [god  and  daughter.']  A  girl  for  whom 
one  became  fponfor  in  baptifm.  A  term  of  fpiritual  relation. 

Go'ddess.  n.J.  [from  god.]  A  female  divinity. 

Hear,  nature,  hear;  dear  goddefs,  hear  a  father!  Shake ft 

A  woman  I  forlwore  ;  but  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddefs,  I  for:  wore  not  thee  : 

My  vow  was  earthy,  thou  a  heav’nly  love.  Shakefpeare. 

I  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh, 

Built  to  the  gracious  goddjs  Clemency  ; 

But  rev’rence  thou  the  pow’r.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

From  his  feat  the  goddefs  born  arofe, 

And  thus  undaunted  fpoke.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

When  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  prefented  herfelf  among  a 
crowd  of  goddeffes,  fhe  was  diftinguifhed  by  her  graceful  ita- 
ture  and  fuperior  beauty.  Addifon’ s  Freeholder,  N".  zi. 

M oddly  with-held  the  goddefs’  train.  Popes  Odyffey. 

Gc/ddess-like.  adj.  [ goddefs  and  like. J  Refembling  a  god¬ 
defs. 

Then  female  voices  frorri  the  fhore  I  heard; 

A  maid  arnidff  them  goddefs- lie  appear’d.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

Go'dfathBR.  h.f  [god  and  father. J  'Fhe  fponfor  at  the 
font. 

He  had  a  fon  by  her,  and  the  king  did  him  the  honour  as  to 
fland  g  dfathcr  to  his  child.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Confirmation,  a  profitable  ufage  of  the  church,  tranfcribed 
from  the  apoftles,  confifts  in  the  child’s  undertaking  in  his 
own  name  the  baptifmal  vow  ;  and,  that  he  may  more  lolemn- 
ly  enter  this  obligation,  bringing  fome  godfather  with  him, 
not  now,  as  in  baptifm,  as  hi.  procurator.  Hammond. 

Go'dhead.  n.f.  [from  godft 

1.  Godfhip;  deity;  divinity;  divine  nature. 

Be  content ; 

Your  low  laid  fon  our  godhead  will  uplift;  $bakefp.  Cymbel . 

At  the  holy  mount 

Of  heav  n  s  high-feated  top,  til’  imperial  throne 
Of  god >ead,  fix’d  for  ever  firm  and  fure. 

The  filial  pow’r  arriv’d.  Ailton’ s  Par  adife  Lojl,  b.  v  ii. 

So  may  thy  godhead  be  confer!, 

So  the  returning  year  be  bleft.  Prion 

2.  A  deity  in  perfon ;  a  god  or  goddefs. 

Were  y our  godheads  to  borrow  of  men,  men  would  forfake 
the  gods.  Shakefpeare.’ s  Timm  of  At  ens . 

Adoring  firfi:  the  genius  of  the  place, 

The  nymphs  and  native  godheads  yet  unknown.  Dryd.  Mn. 

Go'dless  adj,  [fror n  goclft  Without. fenfe  of  duty  to  God  ; 

atheitlicai ;  wicked;  irreligious;  impious. 

Of  thefe  two  forts  of  men,  both  godiejs,  the  one  has  utterly 
no  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  other  itudies  how  to  perfuade 
themfelves  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  to  be  known.  Hooker . 

That  godlefs  crew 

Rebellious.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vi.  /.  49. 

For 
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For  faults  not  his,  for  guilt  and  crimes 
Of  godlefs  men,  and  of  rebellious  times, 

Him  his  ungrateful  country  fent, 

Their  belt  CamiUus,  into  banifliment.  .  Dryden. 

Go'duke.  adj.  [god  and  like. ]  Divine;  refembling  a  divi¬ 
nity  ;  fupremely  excellent. 

Thus  Adam  his  illuftrious  gueft  befought, 

And  thus  the  godlike  angel  anfwer’d  mild.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

Mufing  and  much  revolving  in  his  breaft, 

How  heft  the  mighty  work  he  might  begin 
Of  faviour  to  mankind,  and  which  way  firft 
Publifh  his  godlike  office  now  mature.  Paradife  Regain'd. 
That  prince  {hall  be  fo  wife  and  godlike ,  as,  by  eftablifhed 
laws  of  liberty,  to  fecure  protection  and  encouragement  to  the 
honeft  induftry  of  mankind.  Locke. 

Go'dling.  n.f.  [from  jW.  ]  A  little  divinity;  a  diminutive 
god. 

Thy  puny  godlings  of  inferior  race, 

Whofe  humble  ftatues  are  content  with  brafs.  Dryd.  Juvcn. 
Go'dliness.  n.f.  [from  godly.] 

1.  Piety  to  God. 

2.  General  obfervat’ion  of  all  the  duties  prefcribed  by  religion. 

Virtue  and  godlinjs  of  life  are  required  at  the  hands  of  the 
minifterof  God.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  2. 

Go'dly.  adj.  [from  god.] 

1.  Pious  towards  God. 

Grant  that  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly ,  righteous,  and 
fober  life.  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Good;  righteous;  religious. 

Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceafeth,  for  the  faithful  fail 
among  the  children  of  men.  Pf  xii.  1. 

Go'dly.  adv.  Pioufly ;  righteoufly. 

The  apoftle  St.  Paul  teacheth,  that  every  one  which  will 
Wve  godly  in  Chrift  Jefus  muft  fuffer  perfecution.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 
Go'dlyhead.  to. f.  [horn  godly.]  Goodnefs;  righteoufnefs. 
An  old  word. 

For  this,  and  many  more  fuch  outrage, 

I  crave  your  godlyhead  to  affwage 

The  rancorous  rigour  of  his  might.  Spenfer. 

Go'dmother.  n.f.  [god  and  mother  ]  A  woman  who  has  be¬ 
come  fponfor  in  baptifm.  A  term  of  fpiritual  relation. 
Go'dship.  n.f  [from  god.]  The  rank  or  character  of  a  god; 
deity;  divinity. 

Difcourfing  largely  on  this  theme. 

O’er  hills  and  dales  their  godjhips  came.  Prior. 

Go'dson.  n.f  [  god  and  Jon.]  One  for  whom  one  has  been' 
fponfor  at  the  font. 

What,  did  my  father’s  godfon  feek  your  life  ? 

He  whom  my  father  named  ?  your  Edgar  ?  Shakef.  K.  Lear. 
Go'dward.  adj.  To  Godward  is  toward  God.  So  we  read, 
Hac  Arethufa  terns ,  for  haflenus  Aretbufa. 

And  fuch  truft  have  we  through  Chrift  to  Godward.  2  Cor. 
Go'dwit.  n.f.  [  30b,  good,  and  pira,  an  animal.]  A  bird  of 
particular  delicacy. 

Nor  ortelans  nor  godwits  crown  his  board.  Cowley. 

Go'dyeld.  \adv.  [corrupted  from  God Jbield  or  proteCt.]  A 
Go'dyield.  J  term  of  thanks.  Now  not  ufed. 

Herein  I  teach  you. 

How  you  {hould  bid  godyeld  us  for  your  pains. 

And  thank  us  for  your  trouble.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Goel.  adj.  [golep,  Saxon.]  Yellow.  An  old  word. 

In  March  at  the  furtheft,  dry  feafon  or  wet, 

Hop-roots  fo  well  chofen  let  fkilful  go  fet ; 

The  goeler  and  younger,  the  better  I  love  ; 

Well  gutted  and  pared,  the  better  they  prove.  Tujf.  Hush. 
Go'er.  n.f  [from go.] 

X.  One  that  goes ;  a  runner. 

I  would  they  were  in  Africk  both  together, 

Myfelf  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

Such  a  man 

Might  be  a  copy  to  thefe  younger  times  ; 

Which,  follow’d  well,  would  now  demonftrate  them 
But  goers  backward.  Shakef.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

Nothing  could  hurt  either  of  us  fo  much  as  the  intervening 
officious  impertinence  of  tho {e  goers  between  us,  who  in  Eng¬ 
land  pretend  to  intimacies  with  you,  and  in  Ireland  to  inti¬ 
macies  with  me.  Pope  to  Swift. 

2.  A  walker;  one  that  has  a  gait  or  manner  of  walking  good 
or  bad. 

The  earl  was  fo  far  from  being  a  good  dancer,  that  he  was 
no  graceful  goer.  JVotton. 

To  Go'ggle.  v.  n.  To  look  afquint. 

Inflam’d  all  over  with  difgrace, 

To  be  feen  by  her  in  fuch  a  place, 

Which  made  him  hang  his  head,  and  fcoul, 

And  wink  and  goggle  like  an  owl.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii.  ca7it.  1. 
Nor  fighs,  nor  groans,  nor  goggling  eyes  did  want.  Dryd. 
Go'gcle-eyed.  adj.  [rcegl  egen,  Saxon.]  Squint-eyed;  not 
looking  ftrait. 

They  are  deformed,  unnatural,  or  lame ;  and  very  unfcemly 


to  look  upon,  except  to  men  that  be  goggle-eyed  them- 
fe Ives.  Afcham's  Scboolmajler. 

Go'iNG.  n.f  [from  going.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  walking. 

When  nobles  arc  their  tavlors  tutors. 

No  hereticks  burnt,  but  wenches  fuitors, 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  fee’t, 

1  hat  going  {hall  be  us’d  with  feet.  Shakef.  King  Lear. 

2.  Pregnancy. 

The  time  of  death  has  a  far  greater  latitude  than  that  of  our 
birth  ;  moft  women  coming,  according  to  their  reckoning, 
within  the  compafs  of  a  fortnight ;  that  is,  the  twentieth  part 
of  their  going.  Crew's  Cofmol.  Sacr.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

3.  Departure. 

Thy  going  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  hufband  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound.  Milt.  P.  Lojl. 

Gola.  n.f.  The  fame  with  Cymatium,  which  fee. 

In  a  cornice  the  gola ,  or  cymatium  of  the  corona,  the 
coping,  the  modillions  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble  fhow.  Spell. 

GOLD.  ii.  j.  [  golb,  Saxon;  golud ,  riches,  Welfh.  It  is 
called  gold  in  our  Englifh  tongue  either  of  geel,  as  Sea- 
liger  fays,  which  is  in  Dutch  to  fhine;  or  of  another  Dutch 
word,  which  is  gelten,  and  fignifies  in  Latin  valere,  in  Englifh 
to  be  of  price  or  value  :  hence  cometh  their  ordinary  word 
gelt,  for  money.  Peacham  on  Dravjing.] 

1.  Gold  is  the  heavieft,  the  moft  denfe,  the  moft  fimple,  the 

moftdudfile,  and  moft  fixed  of  all  bodies;  not  to  be  injured 
either  by  air  or  fire,  and  feeming  incorruptible.  It  is  foluble 
by  means  of  fea-falt;  but  is  injured  by  no  other  fait,  and  is 
moft  eafily  of  all  metals  amalgamated  with  filver.  Gold  is 
frequently  found  native,  and  very  rarely  in  a  ftate  of  ore.  It 
never  conftitutes  a  peculiar  ore,  but  is  found  moft  frequently 
among  ore  of  filver.  Native  gold  is  feldom  found  pure,  but 
has  almoft  conftantly  filver  with  it,  and  very  frequently  cop¬ 
per,  Gold  duft,  or  native  gold,  in  fmall  mafles,  is  mixed 
among  the  fand  of  rivers  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
found,  in  the  greateft  abundance,  bedded  in  mafles  of  hard 
ftone,  often  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  in  the 
mines  of  Peru.  Pure  gold  is  fo  fixed,  that  Boerhaave  informs 
us  of  an  ounce  of  it  fet  in  the  eye  of  a  glafs  furnace  for  two 
months,  without  lofing  a  fingle  grain.  Hill  on  Fcffils. 

Gold  hath  thefe  natures ;  greatnefs  of  weight,  clofenefs  of 
parts,  fixation,  pliantnefs  or  foftnefs,  immunity  from  ru ft, 
and  the  colour  or  tinCture  of  yellow.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory. 

Ah  !  Buckingham,  now  do  I  ply  the  touch. 

To  try  if  thou  be  current  geld  indeed.  Shakef  Rich.  III. 
We  commonly  take  fhape  and  colour  fox  fo  prefumptive 
ideas  of  feveral  lpecies,  that,  in  a  good  picture,  we  readily 
fay  this  is  gold,  and  that  a  filver  goblet,  only  by  the  different 
figures  and  colours  reprefented  to  the  eye  by  the  pencil.  Lccke. 

1  he  gold  fraught  veffel,  which  mad  tempefts  beat, 

He  fees  now  vainly  make  to  his  retreat.  Dryd.  Tyran.  Love. 

2.  Money. 

forme,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  feduce,' 

Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive 

The  fooner  to  effeCt  what  I  intended.  Shahefp.  Henry  V. 

^  Thou,  that  fo  ftoutly  haft  refilled  me. 

Give  me  th y gold,  if  thou  haft  any  gold-, 
f  or  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows.  Shakef.  H.  VI. 

If  I  want  gold,  fleal  but  a  beggar’s  dog. 

And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  It  is  ufed  forjm)  thmg  pleafing  or  valuable.  So  among  the 
ancients  x^u<rr>  oc(p ^oblrn  ;  and  animamq-,  morefque  aureos  educit 
in  aflra.  Horace. 

The  king’s  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 

A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame.  Shahejpeare's  Henry  V. 

Gold  of  Pleafure.  n.f  [ myagrwn ,  ] 

It  hath  a  flower  of  four  leaves,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs, 
out  of  whofe  cup  arifes  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  turbi¬ 
nated  fruit,  having  one  cell,  in  which  is  included  an  oblong 
feed,  and  two  empty  cells  at  the  point.  Miller. 

Go'ldeeater.  7i.  f.  [gold  and  beat.]  One  whofe  occupation 
is  to  beat  od  foliate  gold  fo  as  to  gild  other  matter. 

Our  goldbeaters ,  though,  for  their  own  profit  fake,  they  are 
wont  to  ufe  the  fineft  coined  gold  they  can  get,  yet  they  feru- 
ple  not  to  employ  coined  gold  ;  and  that  the  mint-mafters 
are  wont  to  alloy  with  copper  or  filver,  to  make  the  coin  more 
ftiff,  and  lefs  fubjc#  to  be  wafted  by  attrition.  Boyle. 

This  gilder  was  a  goldbeater.  Pope. 

Go'ldeeater’s  Skin.  77.  f  The  inteftinum  Tedium  of  an  ox, 
which  goldbeaters  lay  between  the  leaves  of  their  metal  while 
they  beat  it,  whereby  the  membrane  is  reduced  thin,  and 
made  fit  to  apply  to  cuts  or  fmall  frefh  wounds,  as  is  now  the 
common  practice.  Quincy. 

W  hen  your  gilliflowers  blow,  if  they  break  the  pod,  open 
it  with  a  penknife  or  lancet  at  each  ilivifion,  as  low  as  the 
flower  has  burft  it,  and  bind  it  about  with  a  narrow  flip  of 
goldbeater's  skin ,  which  moiften  with  your  tongue,  and  it  will 
ftick  together.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Go'lubound.  adj.  [gold  and  bound.]  Encompafled  with  <-r0ld. 

Thy  air, 

Thou  other  gohlbound  brow,  is  like  the  firft.  Shakefp.Mccb. 

7  Go'ldent. 
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Go'lden.  atlj.  [from gold.] 

1.  Made  of  gold;  confiding  of  gold. 

O  would  to  God  that  the  inclufive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  muft  round  my  brow, 

Were  red-hot  fteel  to  fear  me  to  the  "brain.  Shake/.  R.  III. 

Nine  royal  knights  in  equal  rank  fucceed, 

Each  warrior  mounted  on  a  fiery  deed. 

In  golden  armour  glorious  to  behold  ; 

The  rivets  of  their  arms  were  nail’d  with  gold.  Drydeti. 

2.  Shining  ;  bright ;  fplendid  ;  refplendent. 

So  fweet  a  kifs  th a  golden  fun  gives  not 
To  thofe  frefh  morning  drops  upon  the  rofe; 

Nor  fhines  the  filver  moon  one  half  fo  bright 
Through  the  tranfparent  bofom  of  the  deep.  Shakefpeare. 

’  Fis  better  to  be  lowly  born,  • 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 

Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glidering  grief. 

And  wear  a  golden  forrow.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

Heaven’s  golden  winged  herald  late  he  faw 
To  a  poor  Galilean  virgin  fent.  Crafioaw. 

To  her  hard  yoke  you  mud  hereafter  bow. 

Howe’er  fhe  fhines  all  golden  to  you  now.  Dryden. 

And  fee  the  guardian  angels  of  the  good. 

Reclining  foft  on  many  a  golden  cloud.  Rowe’s  Royal  Conv. 

3.  Yellow;  of  the  colour  of  gold. 

Golden  rufleting  hath  a  gold  coloured  coat  under  a  ruffet 
hair,  and  its  flefh  of  a  yellow  colour.  Mortimer. 

4.  Excellent;  valuable. 

I  have  bought 

Golden  opinions  from  all  fort  of  people, 

Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  neweft  glofs. 

Not  cad  afide  fo  foon.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth : 

That  verfe  which  they  commonly  call  golden ,  has  two  fub- 
ftantives  and  two  adjedlives,  with  a  verb  betwixt  them  to 
keep  the  peace.  Dryden. 

Thence  arifes  that  golden  rule  of  dealing  with  others  as  we 
would  have  others  deal  with  us.  Watts’s  Logick. 

5.  Happy  ;  refembling  the  age  of  gold. 

They  fay  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day, 
and  fleet  the  time  carelefly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

Shakefpeare’ s  As  you  like  it. 

Go'lden  Saxifrage,  n.f  [  chryfoplenium. 

It  hath  a  perennial  fibrofe  root :  the  flowercup  is  divided 
into  four  parts :  the  flower  has  no  vifible  petals,  but  eight 
ftamina,  or  threads,  which  furround  the  ovary :  the  pointal 
becomes  a  membraneous  veflel,  which  is  forked  and  bivalve, 
inclofing  many  fmall  feeds.  It  grows  wild  upon  marfhy  foil, 
and  in  fhady  woods.  Miller. 

Go'ldenly.  adv.  [from  golden.']  Delightfully;  fplendidly. 
My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  fchool,  and  report  fpeaks 
goldenly  of  his  profit.  Shakefpeare’ s  As  you  like  it. 

Go'ldfinch.  n.  f.  [  jolbpinc,  Saxon.]  A  finging  bird,  fo 
named  from  his  golden  colour.  This  is  called  in  Staffordfhire 
a  proud  taylor. 

Of  finging  birds  they  have  linnets,  goldfinches ,  ruddocks, 
Canary-birds,  blackbirds,  thrufhes,  and  divers  others.  Carew. 

A.  goldfinch  there  1  faw,  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp’d  from  fide  to  fide.  Dryden. 

Go'ldfinder.  n.f.  [gold  andy?«^.j  One  who  finds  gold.  A 
term  ludicroufly  applied  to  thofe  that  empty  jakes. 

His  empty  paunch  that  he  might  fill. 

He  fuck’d  his  vittels  through  a  quill ; 

Untouch’d  it  pafs’d  between  his  grinders, 

Or’t  had  been  happy  for  golclfinders.  Swift. 

Go'ldhammer.  n.f  A  kind  of  bird.  Diff. 

Go'lding.  n.f.  A  fort  of  apple.  Dift. 

Go'ldney.  n.f.  A  fort  of  fifli,  otherwife  called  Gilthe ad, 
which  fee.  Dift. 

Go'ldpleasure.  n.f.  An  herb.  Dift. 

Go'ldsize.  n.f.  A  glue  of  a  golden  colour;  glue  ufed  by 
gilders. 

The  gum  of  ivy  is  good  to  put  into  your  goldfize ,  and  other 
colours.  "  Peacbam  on  Drawing. 

Go'ldsmith.  n.f.  [501b  and  pmir,  Saxon.] 

1.  One  who  manufactures  gold. 

Neither  chain  nor  goldfmith  came  to  me.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  A  banker  ;  one  who  keeps  money  for  others  in  his  hands. 

The  goldfmith  or  ferivener,  who  takes  all  your  fortune  to 
tlifpofe  of,  when  he  has  beforehand  refolved  to  break  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  does  furely  deferve  the  gallows.  Swift. 

Go'ldylocks.  n.f.  [coma  aurea ,  Latin.] 

It  hath  a  fibrofe  perennial  root :  its  numerous  leaves  are  pro¬ 
duced  alternately  on  every  fide  the  branches  :  the  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  produced  either  fingly  or  in  an  umbel  upon  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  Miller. 

Goll.  n.f.  [corrupted,  as  Skinner  thinks,  from  pal  or  pol, 
whence  peal&an,  to  handle  or  manage.]  Hands;  paws; 
claws.  Ufed  in  contempt,  and  obfolete. 

They  fet  hands,  and  Mopfa  put  to  her  golden  golls  among 
them;  and  blind  fortune,  that  faw  not  the  colour  of  them, 
gave  her  the  prehemincnce.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 
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Gome.  n.f.  The  black  and  oily  greafe  of  a  cart-wheel. 

Bailey. 

GO'MPHOSIS.  n.f.  A  particular  form  of  articulation. 

Comphfis  is  the  connexion  of  a  tooth  to  its  fockcr.  IVifem. 

GO'NDOLJ.  n.f.  [gondole^  French.]  A  boat  much  ufed  in 
Venice;  a  fmall  boat. 

He  faw  did  fvvim 

Along  the  fhore,  as  fwift  as  glance  Of  eye, 

A  little  gondelay ,  bedecked  trim 

With  boughs  and  arbours  woven  cunningly.  Fair v  Queen. 
In  a  gondola  were  feen  together  Lorenzo  and  his  "amorous 
Jeflica.  Shakefpeare’ s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

As  with  gondola’s  and  men,  his 
Good  excellence  the  duke  of  Venice 
Sails  out,  and  gives  the  gulph  a  ring.  Prior. 

Gondoli'er.  n.f.  [from  gondola.]  A  boatman  ;  one  that  rows 
a  gondola. 

Your  fair  daughter, 

Tranfported  with  no  worfe  nor  better  guard, 

But  with  a  knave  of  hire,  a  gondolier , 

To  the  grofs  clafps  of  a  lafeivious  Moor.  Shake/.  Othello. 

Gone,  part.preter.  [from  go.  See  To  GO.]  As, 

I  need  not  qualify  thefe  remarks  with  a  fuppofition  that  I 
have  gone  upon  through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  papers.  Addif. 

1.  Advanced;  forward  in  pr ogre fs. 

I  have  known  fheep  cured  of  the  rot,  when  they  have  not 
been  far  gone  with  it,  only  by  being  put  into  broomlands.  Mart. 

The  obfervator  is  much  the  brifker  of  the  two,  and,  I 
think,  farther  gone  of  late  in  lyes  and  impudence  than  his 
Prefbyterian  brother.  Swift. 

2.  Ruined ;  undone. 

He  muft  know  ’tis  none  of  your  daughter,  nor  my  After ; 
we  are  gone  elfe.  Shakefpeare’ s  Winter’s  Pale. 

3.  Paft. 

I’ll  tell  the  ftory  of  my  life, 

And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by, 

Since  I  came  to  this  ifle.  Shakefpeare’ s  Pempejl. 

4.  Loft;  departed. 

When  her  mafters  faw  that  the  hope  of  their  gains  was 
gone ,  they  caught  Paul  and  Silas.  Adis  xvi.  19; 

Speech  is  confined  to  the  living,  and  imparted  to  only  thofe 
that  are  in  prefence,  and  is  tranfient  and  gone.  Holder. 

5 .  Dead  ;  departed  from  life. 

I  mourn  Adonis  dead  and  gone.  Oldham. 

A  dog,  that  has  his  nofe  held  in  the  vapour,  lofes  all  figns 
of  life;  but  carried  into  the  air,  or  thrown  into  a  lake,  reco¬ 
vers,  if  not  quite  gone.  Addifon’ s  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Go'nfalon.  ln.f  [ gonfanon ,  French;  gunfana ,  Iflandick, 

Go'nfanon.  3  from  gunn,  a  battle,  and  fani,  a  flag.  Mr  .Lye, 
An  enfign  ;  a  ftandard. 

T en  thoufand  thoufand  enfigns  high  advanc’d. 

Standards  and  gonfalons ,  ’twixt  van  and  rear. 

Stream  in  the  air.  Milton’s  Parad.  Lojl ,  b.  v. 

Gonorrhoe'a.  n.f.  [  y-ou©-*  and  phw.J  A  morbid  running  of 
venereal  hurts. 

Rauty  mummy  or  ftone  mummy  grows  on  the  tops  of  high 
rocks  :  they  powder  and  boil  it  in  milk,  and  then  give  it  to 
ftop  gonorrhoeas.  W oodward  on  Foffils. 

GOOD.  adj.  comp,  better ,  fuperl .bejl.  [50b,  Saxon;  goed, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Having  fuch  phyfical  qualities  as  are  expedted  or  defired. 

God  faw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was 
ver y  good.  Gen.  i.  31. 

Take  ye  good  heed  unto  yourfelves.  Deutr.  ii.  4. 

A  univerfe  of  death  !  which  God  by  curfe 
Created  evil ;  for  evil  only  good.  Milt.  Paradife  Loll. 

Refolv’d 

From  an  ill  caufe  to  draw  a  good  efiedL  Dryden’ s  Fables . 

Notwithftanding  this  criticifm  the  verfes  wer q good.  Spedlat. 
A  man  is  no  more  to  be  praifed  upon  this  account,  than 
becaufe  he  has  a  regular  pulfe  and  a  good  digeftion.  Addifon. 

We  may  as  well  pretend  to  obtain  the  good  which  we  want 
without  God’s  afliftance,  as  to  know  what  is  good  for  us  with¬ 
out  his  direction.  Smalridge’s  Sermons. 

Ah  !  ne’er  fo  dire  a  thirft  of  glory  boaft, 

Nor  in  the  critick  let  the  man  be  loft  ! 

(rood  nature  and  good  fenfe  muft  ever  join  ; 
i  o  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine.  Pope's  Eff.  on  Critic* 

2.  Proper;  fit;  convenient. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  fhould  be  alone.  Gen.  ii,  18. 
We  thought  it  good  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone.  1  Pbcf  iii.  1. 
Amongft  a  man’s  peers  a  man  (hall  be  fure  of  familiarity, 
and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  ftate:  amongft  a  man’s 
inferiors  one  fhall  be  fure  of  reverence,  and  therefore  it  is  good 
a  little  to  be  familiar.  Bacon ,  Efiay  53. 

Let  us,  if  you  think  good,  give  Martius  leave  to  proceed  in 
his  difeourfe.  Bacon's  holy  War. 

He  concluded,  that  it  was  a  good  time  to  comply  with  the 


importunity  of  the  gentlemen  of  Sufi  ex. 
3.  Uncoitupted  ;  undamaged. 

IO  M 


Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 
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He  alfo  bartered  away  plumbs,  that  would  have  rotted  in  a 
week,  for  nuts,  that  would  laft  good  for  his  eating  a  whole 
year.  Locke. 

4.  Wholfome ;  falubrious. 

A  man  firft  builds  a  country  feat, 

Then  finds  the  walls  not  good  to  eat.  Prior. 

5.  Medicinal ;  falutary. 

The  water  of  Nilus  is  fweeter  than  other  waters  in  tafte, 
and  it  is  excellent  good  for  the  ftone  and  hypochondriack  me¬ 
lancholy.  Bacon's  Natural  Hifory,  N  .  767. 

6.  Pleafant  to  the  tafte. 

Eat  thou  honey,  becaufe  it  is  good ;  and  the  honeycomb, 
which  is  fweet.  Prov.  xxiv.  13. 

Of  herbs  and  plants  fome  are  good  to  eat  raw ;  as  lettuce, 
endive,  and  purflane.  Bacons  Natural  Hijlory. 

7.  Complete;  full. 

The  Pjroteftant  fubje&s  of  the  abbey  make  up  a  good  third 
of  its  people.  Adaijon  on  Italy. 

3.  Ufeful;  valuable. 

All  quality,  that  is  good  for  any  thing,  is  originally  founded 
upon  merit.  Collier  of  Envy. 

We  difcipline  betimes  thofe  other  creatures  we  would  make 
ufeful  and  good  for  fomewhat.  Locke. 

9.  Sound  ;  not  falfe  ;  not  fallac  ous. 

He  is  refolved  now  to  fhew  how  flight  the  propofitions  were 
which  Luther  let  go  for  good.  Atterbury. 

10.  Legal;  valid;  rightly  claimed  or  held. 

According  to  military  cuftom  the  place  was  good ,  and  the 
lieutenant  of  the  colonel’s  company  might  well  pretend  to  the 
next  vacant  captainfhip  in  the  fame  regiment.  JVotton. 

Jl.  Confirmed;  attefted ;  valid. 

Ha!  am  I  fure  fhe’s  wrong’d  ?  Perhaps  ’tis  malice  ! 

Slave,  make  it  clear,  make  good  your  accufation.  Smith. 

1 2.  Having  the  qualities  defired  to  a  confiderable  degree ;  fuffi- 
cient ;  not  too  little. 

The  king  had  likewife  provided  a  gW fleet,  and  had  caufed 
a  body  of  three  thoufand  foot  to  be  embarked  on  thofe 
fhips.  Clarendon ,  b.  ii. 

13.  With  as  preceding.  It  has  a  kind  of  negative  or  inverted 
fenfe ;  as  good  as,  no  better  than. 

Therefore  fprang  there  even  of  one,  and  him  as  good  as 
dead,  fo  many  as  the  ftars  of  the  fky  in  multitude.  Heb.  xi. 

1 4.  No  worfo. 

He  fharply  reproved  them  as  men  of  no  courage,  which, 
being  many  times  as  good  as  in  pofiefiion  of  the  victory,  had 
jnoft  cowardly  turned  their  backs  upon  their  enemies.  Knolles. 

The  mafter,  I  am  fure,  will  be  as  good  as  his  word,  for  his 
own  bufinefs.  ,  L'EJlrange ,  Fable  5  2 . 

15.  Well  qualified  ;  not  deficient. 

If  they  had  held  their  royalties  by  that  title,  either  there 
muft  have  been  but  one  fovereign  over  them  all,  or  elfe  every 
father  of  a  family  had  been  as  good  a  prince,  and  had  as  good 
a  claim  to  royalty  as  thefe.  Locke. 

16.  Skilful;  ready;  dexterousj 

Flatter  him  it  may,  I  confefs ;  as  thofe  are  generally  good 
at  flattering  who  ar e  good  for  nothing  elfe.  South's  Sermons. 

I  make  my  way  where  e’er  I  fee  my  foe ; 

But  you,  my  lord,  are  good  at  a  retreat.  Dryd.  Span.  Fryar. 

17.  Happy;  profperous. 

Behold  how  good  and  how  plealant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity.  Pf.  cxxxiii.  r . 

Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord  ! 

—  Good  morrow,  Catefby,  you  are  early  f Wning.Shak.R .  III. 

Good  e’en,  neighbours  ; 

Good  e’eft  to  you  all,  good  e’en  to  you  all.  Shakefp.  Coriolan. 

At  once  good  night: 

Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 

But  go  at  once.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

At  my  window  bid  good  morrow.  Milton. 

Good  morrow,  Portius!  Let  us  once  embrace.  Adaijon. 

18.  Honourable. 

Silence,  the  knave’s  repute,  the  whore’s  good  name, 

The  only  honour  of  the  wifhing  dame.  Pope. 

jg.  Cheerful;  gay.  Joined  with  any  words  exprefling  temper 
of  mind. 

That  when  they  are  certified  of  our  mind,  they  may  be  of 
good  comfort,  and  ever  go  cheerfully  about  their  own  affairs. 

2  Mac.  xi.  26. 

Quietnefs  of  mind  improves  into  cheerfulnefs,  enough  to 
make  me  juft  fo  good  humoured  as  to  wifh  that  world  well. 

Pope  to  Swift. 

2e.  Confiderable  ;  not  fmall  though  not  very  great. 

A  good  while  ago  God  made  choice  that  the  Gentiles  by 
my  mouth  fhould  hear  the  word.  Afls  xv.  7. 

It  feemeth  the  plant,  having  a  great  ftalk  and  top,  doth  prey 
upon  the  grafs  a  good  way  about,  by  drawing  the  juice  of  the 
earth  from  it.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

Mirtle  and  pomgranate,  if  they  be  planted,  though  a  good 
fpace  one  from  the  other,  will  meet.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

VVe  may  fuppofe  a  great  many  degrees  of  littlenefs  and 
Jightnefs  in  thefe  earthy  particles,  fo  as  many  of  them  might 
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float  in  the  air  a  good  while,  like  exhalations  before  they  fell 
down.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

They  held  a^Wfhareof  civil  and  military  employments 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  ufurpation.  Swift. 

21.  Elegant;  decent;  delicate.  With  breeding. 

If  the  critick  has  publifhed  nothing  but  rules  and  obferva- 
tions  in  criticifm,  I  then  confider  whether  there  be  a  pro¬ 
priety  and  elegance  in  his  thoughts  and  words,  clearnefs  and 
delicacy  in  his  remarks,  wit  and  good  breeding  in  his  rail¬ 
lery.  Addijm's  Guardian. 

Mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  of  artificial 
humanity,  which  is  what  we  exprefs  by  the  word  good  breed¬ 
ing.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

Thofe  among  them,  who  return  into  their  fcveral  countries, 

are  fure  to  be  followed  and  imitated  as  the  greateft  patterns 
of  wit  and  good  breeding.  Swift. 

22.  Real ;  ferious  ;  earneft.  > 

Love  not  in  good  earneft,  nor  no  farther  in  fport  neither, 
than  with  fafety  of  a  pure  blulh  thou  may’ft  in  honour  come 
off  again.  Shakejpeare's  As  ycu  like  it. 

23.  Rich  ;  of  credit ;  able  to  fulfil  engagements. 

Antonio  is  a  good  man  :  my  meaning,  in  faying  that  he  is  a 
good  man,  is  to  have  you  underftand  me  that  he  is  fuffi- 
cient.  Shakefpeare' s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

24.  Having  moral  qualities,  fuch  as  are  wifhed  ;  virtuous. 

For  a  good  man  fome  would  even  dare  to  die.  Rom.  v.  7. 

The  woman  hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  me.  Matt. 

Grant  the  bad  what  happinels  they  would. 

One  they  muft  want,  which  is  to  pafs  {or  good.  Pope. 

25.  Kind;  foft;  benevolent. 

Matters  being  fo  turned  in  her,  that  where  at  firft  liking 
her  manners  did  breed  good  will,  now  good  will  became  the 
chief  caufe  of  liking  her  manners.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  higheft,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good 
will  towards  men.  Lu.  ii.  14. 

Without  good  nature  man  is  but  a  better  kind  of  vermin. 

Bacon's  Ornam.  Ratim. 

Here  we  are  lov’d,  and  there  we  love  ; 

Good  nature  now  and  paflion  ftrive 

Which  of  the  two  fhould  be  above. 

And  laws  unto  the  other  give.  Suckling. 

’Tis  no  wonder  if  that  which  affords  fo  little  glory  to  God, 
hath  no  more  good  will  for  men.  Decay  of  Piety. 

When  you  fhall  fee  him,  fir,  to  die  for  pity, 

’Twere  fuch  a  thing,  ’twould  fo  deceive  the  world, 

’Twould  make  the  people  think  you  were  good  natur’d.  Denh. 

To  teach  him  betimes  to  love  and  be  good  natured  to  others, 
is  to  lay  early  the  true  foundation  of  an  honeft  man.  Locke. 

Good  fenfe  and  good  nature  are  never  feparated,  though  the 
ignorant  world  has  thought  otherwife.  Dryd.  Juven.  Dedicat. 

Affability,  mildnefs,  tendernefs,  and  a  word  which  I  would 
fain  bring  back  to  its  original  fignificaiion  of  virtue,  I  mean 
good  nature,  are  of  daily  ufe.  Drydcn. 

This  do&rine  of  God’s  good  will  towards  men,  this  com¬ 
mand  of  mens  proportionable  good  will  to  one  another,  is  not 
this  the  very  body  and  fubftance,  this  the  very  fpirit  and  life 
of  our  Saviour’s  whole  inftitution  ?  Sfratt's  Sermons. 

It  was  his  greateft  pleafure  to  fpread  his  healing  wings  over 
every  place,  and  to  make  every  one  fenfible  of  his  good  will  to 
mankind.  Calamy's  Sermons. 

How  could  you  chide  the  younger/  natur’d  prince, 

And  drive  him  from  you  with  fo  item  an  air.  Addif.  Cato. 

26.  Favourable;  loving. 

But  the  men  were  very  good  unto  us,  and  we  were  not 
hurt.  1  Sa.  xxv.  15. 

Truly  God  is  good  to  Ifrael,  even  to  fuch  as  are  of  a  clean 
heart.  Pf  lxxiii.  1. 

You  have  good  remembrance  of  us  always,  defiring  greatly 
to  fee  us,  as  we  alfo  to  fee  you.  1  ThefJ.  iii.  b. 

This  idea,  thus  made,  and  laid  up  for  a  pattern,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  adequate,  being  referred  to  nothing  elfe  but  itfelf, 
nor  made  by  any  other  original  but  the  good  liking  and  will  of 
him  that  firft  made  this  combination.  Lode. 

27.  Companionable;  fociable  ;  merry.  Often  ufed  ironically. 

It  was  well  known,  that  Sir  Roger  had  been  a  good  fellow 

in  his  youth.  Afchatn's  Schoolmajler. 

Though  he  did  not  draw  the  good  fellows  to  him  by  drink¬ 
ing,  yet  he  eat  well.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Not  being  permitted  to  drink  without  eating,  will  prevent 
the  cuftom  of  having  the  cup  often  at  his  nofc;  a  dangerous 
beginning  and  preparation  to  good  fellowlhip.  Locke. 

28.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  epithet  of  flight  contempt,  im¬ 
plying  a  kind  of  negative  virtue  or  bare  freedom  fionr  ill. 

My  good  man,  as  far  from  jealoufy  as  I  am  from  giving  him 
caufe.  Shakefpeare' s  Merry  JVives  of  IF indjer. 

She  had  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and  brought  away  her 
gallant.  Addijm's  Spectator. 

29.  In  a  ludicrous  fenfe. 

As  for  all  other  good  women  that  love  to  do  but  little  work, 
how  handfome  it  is  to  loufe  themfelves  in  the  funfhine,  they 
that  have  been  but  a  while  in  Ireland  can  well  witnefs.  Spcrjer. 
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30.  Hearty  ;  earned  ;  not  dubious. 

He,  that  faw  the  time  fit  for  the  delivery  he  intended,  called 
Unto  us  to  follow  him,  which  we  both,  bound  by  oath  and 
willing  by  good  will,  obeyed.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  good  will  of  the  nation  to  the  prefcnt  war  has  been 
fince  but  too  much  experienced  by  the  fuccefles  that  have  at¬ 
tended  it.  Temple . 

Good  will,  fhe  faid,  my  want  of  ftrength  fupplies ; 

And  diligence  fhall  give  what  age  denies.  Dry  deni  Fables. 

.  In  Good  time.  Not  too  faft. 

In  good  time,  replies  another,  you  have  heard  them  difpute 
againft  a  vacuum  in  the  fchools.  Collier  on  Human  Reafon. 

32.  In  Good J'octb.  Really;  ferioufly. 

What,  mull  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  Ihames  ? 

They  in  themfelves,  good  footb,  are  too  too  light.  Shakefp. 

23.  Good  [To  make.]  To  keep;  to  maintain;  not  to  give  up  ; 
not  to  abandon. 

There  died  upon  the  place  all  the  chieftains,  all  making  good 
the  fight  without  any  ground  given.  Bacons  Henry  VII. 

He  forced  them  to  retire  in  fpite  of  their  dragoons,  which 
were  placed  there  to  make  good  their  retreat.  Clarendon. 

Since  we  claim  a  proper  intereft  above  others  in  the  pre¬ 
eminent  rights  of  the  houlhold  of  faith,  then,  ho  doubt,  to 
make  good  that  claim,  we  are  proportionably  obliged  above 
others  to  conform  to  the  proper  manners  and  virtues  that 
belong  to  and  become  this  houlhold,  and  diftinguifh  it  from 
all  others.  Spratt's  Sermons. 

He  without  fear  a  dangerous  war  purfues; 

As  honour  made  him  firit  the  danger  chufe. 

So  ftill  he  makes  it  good  on  virtue’s  fcore.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab . 

34.  Good  [To  make.]  To  perform;  to  confirm. 

I  farther  will  maintain 

Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good.  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 

While  fhe  fo  far  extends  her  grace. 

She  makes  but  good  the  promife  of  her  face.  Waller. 

Thefe  propofitions  I  fhall  endeavour  to  make  good.  Smalridge. 

35.  Good  [To snake.]  To  fupply. 

Every  diftinbt  being  has  fomewhat  peculiar  to  itfelf,  to 
makegood  in  one  circumftance  what  it  wants  in  another.  L’EJl. 
Good.  n.f. 

1.  That  which  phyfically  contributes  to  happinefs;  benefit;  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  the  contrary  to  evil. 

I  fear  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us.  Shak.  Tit.  Andr. 
Let  me  play  the  lion  too :  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  do  any 
man’s  heart  good  to  hear  me.  Shak.  Midfum.  Night’s  Dream. 

He  wav’d  indifferently  ’twixt  them,  doing  neither  good  nor 
Jiarm.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

Nature  in  man’s  heart  her  laws  doth  pen. 

Preferring  truth  to  wit,  and  good  to  will.  Davies . 

This  caution  will  have  alfo  this  good  in  it,  that  it  will  put 
them  upon  confidering,  and  teach  them  the  neceflity  of  exa¬ 
mining  more  than  they  do?  Locke. 

Good  is  what  is  apt  to  caufe  or  increafe  pleafure,  ordiminifh 
pain  in  us;  or  elfe  to  procure  or  preferve  us  the  pofl'effion  of 
any  other  good ,  or  abfence  of  any  evil.  Locke. 

Refufe  to  leave  thy  deftin’d  charge  too  foon, 

And  for  the  church’s  good  defer  thy  own.  Prior. 

Works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  them  good. 

As  bodies  perifh  through  excefs  of  blood.  Pope’s  EJJ.  on  Crit. 
A  thirft  after  truth,  and  a  defire  of  good ,  are  principles 
which  ftill  a&  with  a  great  and  univerfal  force.  Rogers. 

2.  Profperity ;  advancement. 

If  he  had  employ’d 

Thofe  excellent  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature 

Unto  the  good ,  not  ruin  of  the  ftate.  Ben.  John f.  Catiline. 

3.  Earneft,;  not  jeft.  . 

The  '’■ood  woman  never  died  after  this,  ’till  the  came  to  die 

for  good  and  all.  L  Ejirange. 

4.  Moral  qualities,  fuch  as  are  definable ;  virtue;  righteoufnefs ; 

piety.  nr- 

Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good.  PJ.xxxiv.  14. 

Empty  of  all  good,  wherein  confifts 
Woman’s  domeftick  honour,  and  chief  praife.  Milt.  P.  L. 
By  good,  I  queftion  not  but  good ,  morally  fo  called,  bonum 
honejlum  ought,  chiefly  at  leaft,  to  be  underftood  ;  and  that 
the  good  of  profit  or  pleafure  the  bonum  utile ,  or  jucundum , 
hardly  come  into  any  account  here.  South. 

Nor  holds  this  earth  a  more  deferving  knight 
For  virtue,  valour,  and  for  noble  blood, 

Truth,  honour,  all  that  is  compriz’d  in  good.  Dryden. 

5.  Good  placed  after  had ,  with  as,  feems  a  fubftantive ;  but  the 
expreflion  is,  I  think,  vitious ;  and  good  is  rather  an  adje&ive 
elliptically  ufed,  or  it  may  be  confidered  as  adverbial.  See 
Good  adv. 

The  pilot  muft  intend  fome  port  before  he  fleers  his  courfe, 
or  he  had  as  good  leave  his  veflel  to  the  diredion  of  the  winds, 
and  the  government  of  the  waves.  South’s  Sermons. 

Without  good  nature  and  gratitude,  men  had  as  good  live  in 
a  wildernefs  as  in  a  fociety.  L  Ejirange. 

Good.  adv. 

1.  Well;  notill;  not  amifs. 

2.  As  Good.  No  worfe. 


Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  fide. 

As  good  have  grown  there  ftill  a  lifelefs  rib.  Miltons 

Says  the  cuckow  to  the  hawk,  Had  you  not  as  good  have 
been  eating  worms  now  as  pigeons  ?  L’ Ejirange. 

Good,  interjection.  Well!  right!  It  is  fometimes  ufed 
ironically. 

Good!  my  complexion  !  do’ft  thou  think,  though  I  am  ca- 
parifon’d  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hofe  in  my  difpo- 
fition  ?  %  Shakefpeare’ s  As  you  like  it. 

Goo'dcondiTioned.  adj.  Without  ill  qualities  or  fymptoms. 

Ufed  both  of  things  and  perfons,  but  not  elegantly. 

Nofurgeon,  at  this  time,  dilates  an  abfeefs  of  any  kind  by 
injections,  when  the  pus  is  good-conditioned.  Sharp's  Surgery. 
Good-now.  interjection. 

I.  In  good  time;  a  la  bonne  heure.  A  gentle  exclamation  of  in¬ 
treaty.  It  is  now  a  low  word. 

Good-novj  fit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that  knows, 

Why  this  fame  watch  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet . 

2 i  A  foft  exclamation  of  wonder. 

Good-now,  good-now ,  how  your  demotions  jump  with  mine  ! 

Dryden  s  Spanijh  Fryar. 
Go'odliness.  n.f.  [from goodly.]  Beauty;  grace;  elegance. 

She  fung  this  fong  with  a  voice  no  lefs  beautiful  to  his  ears, 
than  her  goodlinefs  was  full  of  harmony  to  his  eyes.  Sidney. 

The  ftatelinefs  of  houfes,  the  goodlinefs  of  trees,  when  we 
behold  them,  delighteth  the  eye.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Go'odly.  adj.  [from  good.] 

I.  Beautiful;  graceful;  fine;  fplendid.  Now  little  in  ufe. 

A  prince  of  a  goodly  afped,  and  the  more  goodly  by  a  grave 
majefty,  wherewith  his  mind  did  deck  his  outward  graces.  Sidn. 

A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus . 

Patience  and  forrow  ftrove 
Which  Ihould  exprefs  her  goodliejl :  you  have  feen 
Sunlhine  and  rain  at  once.  Her  fmiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  wetter  May;  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Here  from  gracious  England  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thoufands.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

But  he’s  fomething  ftain’d 

With  grief,  that’s  beauty’s  canker,  thou  might’ft  call  him 
A  goodly  perfon.  Shakefpeare’ s  Tempejl. 

Rebekah  took  goodly  raiment  of  her  eldeft  fon  Efau,  and 
put  them  upon  Jacob.  Gen.  xxvii.  15. 

There  was  not  among  the  children  of  Ifrael  a  goodlier  per¬ 
fon  than  he.  1  Sa.  ix.  2. 

He  had  not,  according  to  his  promife  to  them  in  time  of 
his  diftreft,  made  them  any  recompence  for  their  goodly  houfes 
and  olive  gardens,  deftroyed  in  the  country  by  Rofcetes  in  the 
former  wars.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks . 

The  goodlieft  man  of  men  fince  born 
His  fons,  the  faireft  of  her  daughters  Eve.  Milton. 

Of  the  fourth  Edward  was  his  noble  fong; 

Fierce,  goodly,  valiant,  beautiful  and  young.  Waller. 

Not  long  fince  walking  in  the  field, 

My  nurfe  and  I,  we  there  beheld 
A  goodly  fruit,  which,  tempting  me, 

I  would  have  pluck’d.  Waller. 

How  full  of  ornament  is  all  I  view 
In  all  its  parts  !  and  feems  as  beautiful  as  new  : 

O  goodly  order’d  work  !  O  power  divine  ! 

Of  thee  I  am,  and  what  I  am  is  thine  !  Dryden’ s  Innocence . 

His  eldeft  born,  a  goodly  youth  to  view, 

Excell’d  the  reft  in  Ihape  and  outward  (hew ; 

Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  join’d  * 

But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degen’rate  mind.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

2.  Bulky ;  fwelling  ;  affeiftedly  turgid. 

Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor’d  every  chink, 

Goodly  and  great  he  fails  behind  his  link.  Dryden . 

3.  Happy;  defireable ;  gay. 

England  was  a  peaceable  kingdom,  and  but  lately  inured  to 
the  mild  and  goodly  government  of  the  Confefior.  Spenfer. 
We  have  many  goodly  days  to  fee;  Shak .  Richard  ill. 
Goo'dly.  adv.  Excellently.  Obfolete. 

There  Alma,  like  a  virgin  queen  moll  bright. 

Doth  flourilh  in  all  beauty  excellent ; 

And  to  her  guefts  doth  bounteous  banquet  dight, 
Atempered  goodly  well  for  health  and  for  delight.  F.  Sjueen. 
Goo'dlyhood.  n.f.  [from  goodly .]  Grace;  goodnefs.  Ob¬ 
folete. 

But  mote  thy  goodlyhood  forgive  it  me; 

To  meet  which  of  the  gods  Khali  thee  name.  Fai.  ^ueen. 
Goo'dman.  n.f.  [good  and  man.] 

1.  A  flight  appellation  of  civility:  generally  ironical. 

Help  ho  !  murther  !  murther ! 

• — How  now,  what’s  the  matter  ?  part. 

—With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  you  pleafe :  come,  Pll  flefh 
ye>  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

2.  A  ruftick  term  of  compliment ;  gaffer. 

Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  hulband  ?  My  men 

fhould  call  me  lord :  I  am  your  goodman.  Shakefpeare. 

Nay,  hear  -your goodman  delver.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

But  fee  the  fun-beams  bright  to  labour  warn, 

And  gild  the  thatch  of  goodman  Hodge’s  barn.  Gay’s  Paf. 
4  Old 
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Old  gbodman  Dobfon  of  the  green, 

Remembers  he  the  trees  has  feen.  Swift. 

Go'odness.  n.f.  [from  good.]  Defirable  qualities  either  moral 
or  phyficial ;  kindnefs ;  favour. 

If  for  any  thing  he  loved  greatnefs,  it  was  becaufe  therein 
he  might  exercife  his  goodnefs.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

There  is  in  all  things  an  appetite  or  defire,  whereby  they 
incline  to  fomething  which  they  may  be ;  all  which  perfections 
are  contained  under  the  general  name  of  goodnefs.  Hooker. 

All  goodnefs 
Is  poifon  to  thy  ftomach. 

■Yes,  that  goodnefs 
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Of  gleaning  all  the  land’s  wealth  into  one, 

Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion: 

The  goodnefs  of  your  intercepted  packets 

You  writ  to  the  pope  againft  the  king;  your  goodnefs. 

Since  you  provoke  me,  fhall  be  moft  notorious.  Sh.  //.VIII. 

There’s  no  goodnefs  in  thy  face.  Shak.  Ant .  and  Cleopatra. 
The  goodnefs  of  every  thing  is  meafured  by  its  end  and  ufe, 
and  that’s  the  beft  thing  which  ferves  the  beft  end  and  pur* 
P°fe-  Tillotfon,  Sermon  i. 

All  feverally  made  him  very  particular  relations  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  Scots  army,  the  excellent  difcipline  that  was 
obferved  in  it,  and  th <z goodnefs  of  the  men.  Clarendon ,  b.  ii. 

No  body  can  fay  that  tobacco  of  the  fame  goodnefs  is  rifen 
in  refpedt  of  itfelf :  one  pound  of  the  fame  goodnejs  will  never 
exchange  for  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  the  fame  goodnefs.  Locke. 
Goods,  n.f  [from  gooUc] 

1.  Moveables  in  a  houfe. 

That  a  writ  be  fu’d  againft  you. 

To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements, 

Caftles,  and  whatfoever.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

2.  Wares;  freight;  merchandife. 

Her  majefty,  when  the  goods  of  our  Englifh  merchants  were 
attached  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  arrefted  likewife  the  goods  of  the 
Low  Dutch  here  in  England.  Raleigh's  EJfays. 

Sallee,  that  fcorn’d  all  pow’r  and  laws  of  men. 

Goods  with  their  owners  hurrying  to  their  den.  Waller. 
Goo'dy.  n.  f.  [corrupted  from  good  wife.]  A  low  term  of  civi¬ 
lity  ufed  to  mean  perfons. 

Soft,  goody  fheep,  then  faid  the  fox,  not  fo ; 

Unto  the  king  fo  rafh  ye  may  not  go.  HubbertTs  Tale. 

Swarm’d  on  a  rotten  ftick  the  bees  I  fpy’d, 

>  Which  erft  I  faw  when  goody  Dobfon  dy’d.  Gays  Pajiorals . 
Plain  goody  would  no  longer  down  ; 

’T was  madam  in  her  grogram  gown.  Swift. 

GOOSE,  n.  f.  plural  geefe.  [  goy,  Saxon ;  goes ,  Dutch ;  gawe, 
Erfe,  fing.  gewey ,  plural.] 

I.  A  large  waterfowl  proverbially  noted,  I  know  not  why,  for 
foolilhnefs. 

Thou  cream-faced  lown, 

Where  got’ft  thou  that  goofs  look  ?  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 
Since  I  pluckt geefe,  play’d  truant,  and  whipt  top,  I  knew 
not  what  ’twas  to  be  beaten  ’till  lately.  Shakefpeare. 

Smile  you  my  fpeeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 

Goofe,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 

I’d  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Comelot.  Shakef  King  Lear. 
Birds  moft  eafy  to  be  drawn  are  waterfowl ;  as  the  goofe 
and  fwan.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Nor  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  more  wakeful  geefe, 

Difturb  with  nightly  noife  the  facred  peace.  Dryd.  Fables. 

2.  A  taylor’s  fmoothing  iron. 

^  Come  in,  taylor:  here  you  may  roaft  your  goofe.  Shakefp. 
Go  oseberry.  n.  f.  \_goofe  and  berry,  becaufe  eaten  with  young 
geefe  as  fauce.] 

The  leaves  are  laciniated  or  jagged  :  the  whole  plant  is  fet 
with  prickles  :  the  fruit  grows  difperfedly  upon  the  tree,  having 
for  the  moft  part  but  one  fruit  upon  a  footftalk,  which  is  of  an 
oval  or  globular  figure,  containing  many  fmall  feeds,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  pulpy  fubftance.  The  fpecies  are,  i.  The  com¬ 
mon  goofeberry.  2.  The  large  manured  goofeberry.  3.  The 
red  hairy  goofeberry.  4.  The  large  white  Dutch  goofeberry. 

5.  The  large  amber  goofeberry.  6.  The  large  green  goofe¬ 
berry.  7.  The  large  red  goofeberry.  8.  The  yellow-leaved 
goofeberry.  9.  The  ftriped-leaved  goofeberry.  Miller. 

Auguft  has  upon  his  arm  a  bafket  of  all  manner  of  ripe 
fruits ;  as  pears,  plums,  apples,  goofeberries.  Peacham. 

Upon  a  goofeberry  bu/h  a  fnail  I  found  ; 

For  always  fnails  near  fweetell  fruit  abound.  Gays  Pall. 
Go'osefoot.  n.f.  [ chenopodium ,  ]  Wild  orach. 

The  feeds  are  fingle  and  globofe  in  fome  fpecies ;  but  in 
others  they  are  compreffed :  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  quinquefid : 
the  leaves  grow  alternately  upon  the  ftalks  between  the 

„  ^e(^s*  Miller. 

Goosegrass.  n.f  Clivers;  an  herb.  See  Clivers. 

Goofegrafs ,  or  wild  tanfy,  is  a  weed  that  ftrong  clays  are 
very  fubjeft  t0'  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

GURBELLY.  n.f.  [from  joji,  dung,  and  belly,  according  to 
Skinner  and  Junius .  It  may  perhaps  come  from  gor ,  Wclfli, 
beyond,  too  much ;  or,  as  feems  to  me  more  likely,  may  be 
contracted  from  gormand,  or  gormand's  bel'y ,  the  belly  of  a 


glutton.]  A  big  paunch;  a  fwelling  belly.  A  term  of  re¬ 
proach  for  a  fat  man. 

Go'r belli ed.  adj.  [from gorbelly.]  Fat;  bigbellied ;  having- 
fwelling  paunches.  & 

Hang  ye,  gor  bellied  knaves,  are  you  undone?  No,  ye  fat 
chuff’s,  1  would  your  ftore  were  here.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 
Gord.  n.f  An  inftrument  of  gaming,  as  appears  from  Beau - 
mml  mi  Fletcher.  Warbmen. 

1  hy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  now,  but  gords  and 
ninepins.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts  ;  for  gords  and  Fulham  holds. 

Shakefpeare' s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

^ v!w*  n’f'  I>ne,  Saxon;  gor,  Wellh,  fanious  matter.] 

1.  Blood.  J 

A  griefly  wound. 

From  which  forth  gufh’d  a  ftream  of  gore  blood  thick, 

That  all  her  goodly  garment  ftain’d  around. 

And  into  a  deep  fanguine  dy’d  the  graffy  ground.  F.  9ucen. 
Another  s  crimes  the  youth  unhappy  bore, 

Glutting  his  father’s  eyes  with  guiltlefs  gore.  Dryden's  Ain. 

2.  Blood  clotted  or  congealed. 

The  bloody  fad 

Will  be  aveng’d ;  though  here  thou  fee  him  die. 

Rolling  in  duft  and  gore.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xi 
His  horrid  beard  and  knotted  treffes  flood 
Stiff  with  his  gore,  and  all  his  wounds  ran  blood.  Denham 
To  Gore.  v.a.  [gebepian,  Saxon.] 
t.  Toftab;  to  pierce. 

Oh,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray’s  fpear.  Shakef  R.  II. 

No  weaker  lion’s  by  a  ftronger  flain  ; 

Nor  from  his  larger  tufks  the  foreft  boar 
Commiflion  takes  his  brother  fwine  to  gore.  Tate's  Juven 
F or  arms  his  men  long  pikes  and  jav’lins  bore. 

And  poles  with  pointed  fteel  their  foes  in  battle  gore.  Dryd. 

2.  To  pierce  with  a  horn. 

Some  to/s  d,  fome  gor'd,  fome  trampling  down  he  kill’d. 

Dryden's  Preface  to  the  Conquefl  of  Granada. 

He  idly  butting,  feigns 

rnDF!isrrival  SfPd  in  every  knotty  trunk.  Thomfon's  Spring. 
GORGE,  n.f.  [gorge,  French.]  J  '  * 

1.  The  throat;  the  fwallow. 

There  were  birds  alfo  made  fo  finely,  that  they  did  not  only 
deceive  the  fight  with  their  figures,  but  the  hearing  with  their 
fongs,  which  the  watry  inftruments  did  make  their  gorge 
deliver.  S'd&< 

And  now  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is !  my 1  gorge 

n„atjt‘,.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

Her  delicate  tenderaefs  will  find  itfelf  abufed,  begin  to 
heave  the  gorge,  difrelifh  and  abhor  the  Moor.  Shakef.  Othello. 

2.  I  hat  which  is  gorged  or  fwallowed. 

And  all  the  way,  moft  like  a  brutilh  beaft. 

He  fpewed  up  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him  deleft.  Fa.  Sueen. 

10  Gorge,  v.u.  [gorger,  French.] 

I.  To  fill  up  to  the  throat;  to  glut;  to  fatiate. 

Thou  deteftable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 

Gorg'd  with  the  deareft  morfel  of  the  earth.  Sh.  Ro  andjul. 
Being  with  his  prefence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  full.  Shakef. 

He  that  makes  his  generation  meffes. 

To  gorge  his  appetite.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Gorge  with  my  blood  thy  barbarous  appetite.  Dryden. 

•  mu“  tFlere^c,re  defire,  that  they  will  not  gorge  him  either 
With  nonfenfe  or  obfeenity.  Addifon's  Guardian. 

IN  or  would  his  flaughter’d  army  now  have  lain 
On  Africk  s  fands,  disfigur’d  with  their  wounds, 

Fo  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia.  Addif  Cats. 
t  /I6  £lant’  S.or£d  with  flefh,  and  wine,  and  blood. 

Lay  ftretcht  at  length,  and  fnoring  in  his  den.  Addifon. 
riVi/T.T)^Wa^°W  '  aS’  the  fifo  has  gorg the  hook. 

GORGEOUS,  adj.  [ gorgias ,  old  French.  Skinner .]  Fine; 
fplendid  ;  glittering  in  various  colours ;  fliowy  ;  magnificent. 

O,  that  deceit  fhould  dwell 

In  fuch  a  gorgeous  palace  !  Shakef  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

As  full  of  fpirit  as  the  month  of  May, 

And  gorgeous  as  the  fun  at  Midfummer.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV. 

He  bad  them  look  upon  themfelves  and  upon  their  enemies, 
themfelves  dreadful,  their  enemies  gorgeous  and  brave.  Hayw. 

The  gorgeous  Eaft,  with  richeft  hand, 

Pours  on  her  kings  barbaric,  pearl  and  gold.  Milton. 
With  gorgeous  wings,  the  marks  of  fov’reign  fway, 

^  The  two  contending  princes  make  their  way.  Dryd.  Virgil. 
Gorgeously,  adv.  [  from  gorgeous.  ]  Splendidly;  magnifi¬ 
cently  ;  finely.  D 

The  duke,  one  folemn  day,  gorgeoufy  clad  in  a  fuit  all  over 
fpread  with  diamonds,  loft  one  of  them  of  good  value.  Wotton. 
Gorgeousness.  n.f.  [from  gorgeous .]  Splendour;  magni¬ 
ficence;  (how. 

Gc/rget.  n.f  [from  gorge.]  The  piece  of  armour  that  de¬ 
fends  the  throat. 

He  with  a  palfy  fumbling  on  his  gorget , 

Shakes  in  and  out  the  rivet.  Shakef  Troilus  and  Creff.da. 

He 
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He  did  oftentimes  fpend  the  night  in  the  church  alone  pray¬ 
ing,  his  headpiece,  gorget  y  and  gauntlets  lying  by  him. 

Knolles's  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 
Sec  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown, 

To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  was.  Ben.  John/.  Cat. 

About  his  neck  a  threefold  gorget , 

As  rough  as  trebled  leathern  target.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  2. 
Go'rcon.  7i. f  [yooyu.]  A  monfter  with  fnaky  hairs,  of 
which  the  fight  turned  beholders  to  ftone  ;  any  thing  ugly  or 
horrid. 

Gorgons  and  hydras,  and  chimera’s  dire.  Alilton. 

Why  did’ft  thou  not  encounter  man  for  man, 

And  try  the  virtue  of  that  gergon  face 
To  flare  me  into  ftature.  '  Dryden. 

GO  RMAND.  7i.  f.  [  gourmand^  French.]  A  greedy  eater  ;  a 
ravenous  luxurious  feeder. 

To  Go'rmandize.  v.  n.  [from  gormand.]  To  eat  greedily; 
to  feed  ravenouily. 

Go'rmandizer.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  voracious  eater. 
Gorse.  n.f.  [jopy,  Saxon.]  Furz;  a  thick  prickly  flirub  that 
bears  yellow  flowers  in  Winter. 

Go'ry.  ady  [from  £0/y.] 

1.  Covered  with  congealed  blood. 

When  two  boars  with  rankling  malice  met. 

Their  gory  fides  the  frefh  wounds  fiercely  fret.  Sperifer. 

Why  do’ft  thou  (hake  thy  gory  locks  at  me  ? 

Thou  can’ft  not  fay  I  did  it.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

2.  Bloody  ;  murtherous  ;  fatal.  'Not  in  ufe. 

The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  ’twixt  us  twain.  Shak.  Trail.  and  Crejfda. 
Go'shawk.  n.f.  [  joy,  goofe,  and  j) apoc,  a  hawk.]  A  hawk 
of  a  large  kind. 

Such  dread  his  awful  vifage  on  them  caft; 

So  feem  poor  doves  at  gojhawks  fight  aghaft.  Fairfax ,  b.  iii. 
Go'slinc.  n.f  [fsomgoofe.] 

2.  A  young  goofe;  a  goofe  not  yet  full  grown. 

Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  fo  like  a  foci,  as  if 
you  were  hipfhot  ?  fays  the  goofe  to  her  gofing.  L'Pjlrange. 

Nature  hath  inftru<!fled  even  a  brood  of  gefings  to  flick  toge¬ 
ther,  while  the  kite  is  hovering  over  their  heads.  Swift. 
2.  A  cat’s  tail  on  nut-trees  and  pines. 

GO'SPEL.  n.f.  [jobep  ypel,  or  God’s  or  good  tidings ;  tvccy- 
yiXiov ;  fjkkel,  Jkeal fuach,  happy  tidings,  Erfe.] 
j.  God’s  word ;  the  holy  book  of  the  Chriftian  revelation. 

Thus  may  the  gofpel  to  the  rifing  fun 
Be  fpread,  and  flourifti  where  it  firft  begun.  Waller. 

How  is  a  good  Chriftian  animated  and  cheered  by  a  ftedfaft 
belief  of  the  promifes  of  the  gofpel!  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

2.  Divinity;  theology. 

To  Go'spel.  v.n.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  fill  with  fentiments 
of  religion.  This  word  in  Shakefpeare ,  in  whom  alone  I  have 
found  it,  is  ufed,  though  fo  venerable  in  itfelf,  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  irony :  I  fuppofe  from  the  gofpellers,  who  hid  long 
been  held  in  contempt. 

Are  you  fo  gofpell’d 

To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  iflue, 

Whofe  heavy  hand  hath  bow’d  you  to  the  grave?  Shakefp. 
Gospeller,  n.f.  [from  gofpel .]  A  name  of  the  followers  of 
Wicklif  who  firft  attempted  a  reformation  from  popery,  given 
them  by  the  Papifts  in  reproach,  from  their  profefling  to  follow 
and  preach  only  the  gofpel. 

Thete  gofpellers  have  had  their  golden  days, 

Have  troden  down  our  holy  Roman  faith.  Rowe's  J.  Shore. 
Go'ssamer.  n.f  [ gojfpium ,  low  Latin.]  The  down  of 
plants  ;  the  long  white  cobwebs  which  fly  in  the  air  in  calm 
funny  weather,  efpecially  about  the  time  of  Autumn.  Hanmtr. 
A  lover  may  beftride  th zgoj'amour. 

That  idles  in  the  wanton  Summer  air. 

And  yet  not  fall,  fo  light  is  vanity.  Shakef  Rom.  and  Juliet. 

Had’ft  thou  been  aught  but  gojfamere ,  feathers,  air. 

So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 

Thou’d’ft  fhiver’d  like  an  egg.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Four  nimble  gnats  the  horfes  were, 

Their  harneffes  of  gojfamere.  Drayton's  Nymphid. 

The  filmy  goffamer  now  flits  no  more, 

Nor  halcyons  balk  on  the  fliort  funny  fhore.  Dryd.  Virgil. 
GO'SSIP.  n.f.  [from  30b  and  yyb,  relation,  affinity,  Saxon.] 
I.  One  who  anfwers  for  the  child  in  baptifm. 

Go  to  a  gojfip's  feaft  and  gaude  with  me, 

After  fo  long  grief  fuch  nativity: 

— With  all  my  heart,  I’ll  goffip  at  this  feaft.  Shakefpeare. 
At  the  chriftening  of  George  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was 
born  in  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  he  made  both  the  earl  of  Kil¬ 
dare  and  the  earl  of  Ormond  his  gojftps.  Davies  on  Ireland. 
■  2.  A  tippling  companion. 

And  fometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gojfip's  bowl. 

In  very  likenefs  of  a  roafted  crab, 

And  when  fhe  drinks  againft  her  lips  I  bob.  _  Shakefpeare. 

3.  One  who  runs  about  tattling  like  women  at  a  lying-in. 

To  do  the  office  of  a  neighbour, 

And  be  a  goffip  at  his  labour.  Hudihras ,  p.  ii.  cant.  1 . 

’Tis  fung  in  ev’ry  ftreet, 

The  common  chat  of  g°Jfips  when  they  meet,  Dryden. 
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To  Go'ssip.  Vi  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  chat;  to  prate;  to  be  merry. 

Go  to  a  goffip’s  feaft  and  gaude  with  me. 

. — With  all  my  heart,  I’ll  gojJip  at  this  feaft.  Shakefpeare. 

His  mother  was  a  votrefs  of  my  order, 

And,  in  the  fpiced  Indian  air  by  night, 

Pull  often  hath  i\\zgojfipt  by  my  fide.  Shakefpeare. 

The  market  and  exchange  muft  be  left  to  their  own  ways  of 
talking;  and  goffippings  not  be  robbed  of  their  ancient  pri¬ 
vilege.  Locke » 

2.  To  be  a  pot-companion. 

Nor  met  with  fortune,  other  than  at  feafli, 

Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gapping.  Shak.  K.  John. 

Go'ssipred.  n.f.  [ goffpry ,  from  goj-.p.  J 

Goffipred  or  compaternity,  by  the  canon  law,  is  a  fpiritual 
affinity ;  and  the  juror,  that  was  goffip  to  cither  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  might,  in  former  times,  have  been  challenged  as  not  in¬ 
different.  Davies  on  Ireland . 

Go'sting.  n.f.  An  herb.  Ainfworth . 

Got.  pret.  [from  the  verb  get.] 

Titus  Lartius  writes,  they  fought  together;  but  Aufidius 
got  off.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus . 

If  you  have  ftrength  Achilles’  arms  to  bear. 

Though  foul  Therfites  got  thee,  thou  fhalt  be 

Lov’d  and  efteem’d.  Dryden' s  Juvenal. 

Thefe  regions  and  this  realm  my  wars  have^af ; 

This  mournful  empire  is  the  lofer’s  lot.  Dryd.  Innocence » 
When  they  began  to  reafon  about  the  means  how  the  fea 
got  thither,  and  away  back  again,  there  they  were  prefently  in 
the  dark.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hijiory . 

Got.  part,  paff  of  get. 

Solyman  commended  them  for  their  valour  in  their  evil 
haps,  in  a  plot  fo  well  by  them  laid,  more  than  he  did  ths 
victory  of  others  got  by  good  fortune,  not  grounded  upon  any 
good  reafon.  Knolles's  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

Let  him  boaft 

His  knowledge  of  good  loft,  and  evil  got.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
A  gentle  perfuafion  in  reafoning,  when  the  firft  point  of 
fubmiffion  to  your  will  is  got ,  will  moft  times  do.  Locke. 

If  he  behaves  himfelf  fo  when  he  depends  on  us  for  his  daily 
bread,  can  any  man  fay  what  he  will  do  when  he  is  got  above 
the  world  ?  Arbuthnot's  Hijiory  of  John  Bull. 

Thou  wert  from  ^Etna’s  burning  entrails  torn, 

Got  by  fierce  whirlwinds,  and  in  thunder  born.  Pope i 

Go'tten.  part.  paff.  of  get. 

Wifdom  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold.  Job.  xxviii.  15.' 

Few  of  them,  when  they  are  gotten  into  an  office,  apply 
their  thoughts  to  the  execution  of  it.  Temple. 

Goud.  n.f.  Woad  :  a  plant.  Dift. 

Gove.  n.f.  A  mow.  Tujfer. 

To  Gove.  v.n.  To  mow;  to  put  in  a  gove,  goff,  or  mow* 
An  old  word. 

Load  fafe,  carry  home,  follow  time  being  fair, 

Gove  juft  in  the  barn,  it  is  out  of  defpair.  Tuff.  Husbandry . 

To  GO'VERN.  v.a.  [gouverner,  French;  guberno ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  rule  as  a  chief  magiftrate. 

This  inconvenience  is  more  hard  to  be  redrefted  in  the  go¬ 
vernor  than  the  governed ;  as  a  malady  in  a  vital  part  is  more 
incurable  than  in  an  external.  Spenfer  on  Ireland • 

Slaves  to  our  paffions  we  become,  and  then 
It  grows  impoffible  to  govern  men.  Waller • 

2.  To  regulate;  to  influence;  to  diredi. 

The  welfare  of  that  is  the  chief  point,  which  he  is  to  carry 
always  in  his  eye,  and  by  which  he  is  to  govern  all  his  coun- 
fels,  defigns,  and  adtions.  Atterburys  Sermons . 

3.  To  manage;  to  reftrain. 

Go  after  her,  {he’s  defperate ;  govern  her.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 

4.  [In  grammar.]  To  have  force  with  regard  to  fyntax :  as,  am* 
governs  the  accufative  cafe. 

To  pilot;  to  regulate  the  motions  of  a  (hip. 

To  Go'vern.  v.  n.  To  keep  fuperiority;  to  behave  with 
haughtinefs. 

By  that  rule, 

Your  wicked  atoms  may  be  working  now 
T o  give  bad  counfel,  that  you  {Pill  may  govern.  Dryden. 

Go'vernable.  adj.  [from  govern.]  Submiffive  to  authority; 
fubjedt  to  rule  ;  obedient;  manageable. 

The  flexiblenefs  of  the  former  part  of  a  man’s  age,  not  yet 
grown  up  to  be  headftrong,  makes  it  more  governable  and 
fafe.  Locke. 

Governance,  n.f.  [  from  govern.  ] 

1.  Government;  rule;  management. 

Jonathan  took  the  governance  upon  him  at  that  time,  and 
rofe  up  inftead  of  his  brother  Judas.  1  Mac.  ix.  31. 

2.  Control,  as  that  of  a  guardian. 

Me  he  knew  not,  neither  his  own  ill, 

’Till  through  wife  handling,  and  fair  governance^ 

I  him  recured  to  a  better  will.  Fairy  b^icen,  b.  ii. 

What!  {hall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  {Pill, 

Under  the  furly  Glo’fter’s  governances'  Shakef.  Hen.  Vi. 

3.  Behaviour;  manners.  Obfolete. 
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GoVern ANTE.  ii.  f.  [  gouvernantc,  French.]  A  lady  who  has 
the  care  of  young  girls  of  quality.  The  more  ufual  and  pro¬ 
per  word  is  governefs. 

Go'verness.  n.f.  [  gouvernereffe,  old  French,  from  govern.] 

1.  A  female  inverted  with  authority. 

The  moon,  the  governefs  of  floods. 

Pale  in  her  anger,  wafhes  all  the  air, 

That  rheumatick  difeafes  do  abound.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  A  tutorefs ;  a  woman  that  has  the  care  of  young  ladies. 

He  prefented  himfelf  unto  her,  falling  down  upon  both  his 
knees,  and  holding  up  his  hands,  as  the  old  governejs  of  L)a- 
nae  is  painted,  when  Ihe  fuddenly  faw  the  golden  fhower.  Sidn. 

His  three  younger  children  were  taken  from  the  governefs 
in  whofe  hands  he  put  them.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

3.  A  tutorefs  ;  an  inftrudtrefs  ;  a  direeftrefs. 

Great  affii&ion  that  fevere  governefs  of  the  life  of  man 
brings  upon  thofe  fouls  fhc  feizes  on.  More  againjl  Atheifm. 
Government,  n.  f.  [ gouvernment ,  French.] 

1.  Form  of  a  community  with  refpedt  to  the  difpofition  of  the 
fupreme  authority. 

There  feem  to  be  but  two  general  kinds  of  government  in 
the  world  :  the  one  exercifed  according  to  the  arbitrary  com¬ 
mands  and  will  of  fome  Angle  perfon  ;  and  the  other  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  orders  or  laws  introduced  by  agreement  or 
cuftom,  and  not  to  be  changed  without  the  confent  of 
many.  _  Temple. 

2.  An  eftablifliment  of  legal  authority. 

There  they  fhall  found 
The!  r  government ,  and  their  great  fenate  chufo 
Through  the  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  laws  ordain’d.  Milton . 

While  he  furvives,  in  concord  and  content 
The  commons  live,  by  no  divifions  rent ; 

But  the  great  monarch’s  death  diflolves  th &  government.  Dryd. 
Every  one  knows,  who  has  confidered  the  nature  of  go¬ 
vernment,  that  there  muft  be  in  each  particular  form  of  it  an 
abfolute  unlimited  power.  Addifon. 

Where  any  one  perfon  or  body  of  men  feize  into  their 
hands  the  power  in  the  laft  refort,  there  is  properly  no  longer 
a  government ,  but  what  Ariftotle  and  his  followers  call  the 
abufe  or  corruption  of  one.  Swift. 

3.  Adminiftration  of  publick  affairs. 

Safety  and  equal  government  are  things 
Which  fubje&s  make  as  happy  as  their  kings.  Waller. 

4.  Regularity  of  behaviour. 

You  needs  muft  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this  fault; 

Though  fometimes  it  (hews  greatnefs,  courage,  blood. 

Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  prefent  harfh  rage, 

Defedt  of  manners,  want  of  governtnent , 

Pride,  haughtinefs,  opinion  and  difdain.  Shakef.  Hen.  IV. 

’Tis government  that  makes  them  feem  divine; 

The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable.  Shakef  H.  VI. 

5.  Manageablenefs ;  compliance ;  obfequioufnefs. 

Thy  eyes  windows  fall. 

Like  death,  when  he  fhuts  up  the  day  of  life  ; 

Each  part  depriv’d  of  fupple  government , 

Shall  ftiff  and  ftark,  and  cold  appear,  iike  death.  Shakefp. 

6.  Management  of  the  limbs  or  body.  Obfolete. 

Their  god 

Shot  many  a  dart  at  me  with  fierce  intent ; 

But  I  them  warded  all  with  wary  government.  Fairy  £htce n. 

7.  [In  grammar.]  Influence  with  regard  to  conftru&ion. 
GoVernour.  n.f.  [gouverneur,  French.] 

1.  One  who  has  the  fupreme  dire&ion. 

It  muft  be  con  felled,  that  of  Chrift,  working  as  a  creator 
and  a  governour  of  the  world  by  providence,  all  are  par¬ 
takers.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  /  56. 

They  beget  in  us  a  great  idea  and  veneration  of  the  mighty 
author  and  governour  of  fuch  ftupendious  bodies,  and  excite 
and  elevate  our  minds  to  his  adoration  and  praife.  Bentley. 

2.  One  who  is  invefted  with  fupreme  authority  in  a  ftate. 

For  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord’s,  and  he  is  the  governour 
among  the  nations.  Pf  xxii.  2  8. 

The  magiftrate  cannot  urge  obedience  upon  fuch  potent 
grounds  as  the  minifter,  if  fo  difpofed,  can  urge  difobedience  : 
as,  for  inftance,  if  my  governour  fliould  command  me  to  do  a 
thing,  or  I  muft  die,  or  forfeit  my  eftate ;  and  the  minifter 
fteps  in  and  tells  me,  that  I  offend  God,  and  ruin  my  foul,  if 
I  obey  that  command,  ’tis  eafy  to  fee  a  greater  force  in  this 
perfuafion.  South’s  Sermons. 

3.  One  who  rules  any  place  with  delegated  and  temporary 
authority. 

To  you,  lord  governour , 

Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  hellifh.  villain.  Shakef.  Othello. 

4.  A  tutor;  one  who  has  care  of  a  young  man. 

To  Eltam  will  I,  where  the  young  king  is, 

Being  ordain’d  his  fpecial  governour ; 

And  for  his  fafety  there  I’ll  beft  devife.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
The  great  work  of  a  governour  is  to  fafhion  the  carriage, 
and  form  the  mind;  to  fettle  in  his  pupil  good  habits,  and  the 
•principles  of  virtue  and  wifdom.  Locke. 

5.  Pilot;  regulator;  manager. 

Belrold  alfo  the  fhips,  which  though  they  be  fo  great,  and 
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are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet  they  are  turned  about  with  * 
very  fmall  helm,  whitherfoever  the  governour  lifteth.  fa.  iii  4. 
GOUGE,  n.f  [  French.  ]  A  chifl'el  having  a  round  edge,  for 
the  cutting  fuch  wood  as  is  to  be  rounded  or  hollowed.  Moxotu 

Go'ujeres.  n.f.  [from  gouje ,  French,  a  camp  trull.]  The 

rrench  difeafe.  ir 

r* ,  r  p*  ,  „  .  Uamr.er . 

Gourd,  n.f.  [gouhorde,  French. ] 

r.  ft  hath  a  flower  confifting  of  one  leaf,  of  the  expanded 
bell-lhape,  for  the  moft  part  fo  deeply  cut  that  it  feems  to  con- 
fift  of  five  diftind  leaves :  this,  like  the  cucumber,  has  male 
and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  The  fruit  of  fome 
fpecies  are  long,  of  others  round,  or  bottle-fhaped,  and  is 
commonly  divided  into  fix  cells,  in  which  are  contained  many 
flat  oblong  feeds.  Miller.  7 

But  1  will  hafte,  and  from  each  bough  and  brake. 

Each  plant,  and  juicieft  gourd,  will  pluck  fuch  choice 
To  entertain  our  angel-gueft.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  v. 

.  Uoutd  feeds  are  ufed  in  medicine ;  and  they  abound  fo  much 
in  oil,  that  a  Iweet  and  pleafant  one  may  be  drawn  from  them 
by  expreffion  :  they  are  of  the  number  of  the  four  greater  cold 
feeds,  and  are  ufed  in  emulfions.  Hills  Mat.  Med 

2.  A  bottle  [from  gourt,  old  French.  Skinner .] 

*1  he  laige  fruit  fo  called  is  often  fcooped  hollow,  for  the 
purpofe  of  containing  and  carrying  wine,  and  other  liquors  • 
from  thence  any  leathern  bottle  grew  to  be  called  by  the  fame 
name,  and  fo  the  word  is  ufed  by  Chaucer.  Hanmer . 

Gou'rdiness.  n.f.  [from  gourd.]  A  fwelling  in  a  horfe’s  leg 
after  a  journey.  Farriers  Dili. 

Gou'rnet.  n.  f.  A  fifh.  Ainfworth 

GOUT,  n.f  [  goutte,  French.]  J  ' 

1.  The  arthritis ;  a  periodical  difeafe  attended  with  great  pain. 

The  gout  is  a  difeafe  which  may  affeft  any  membranous  part, 
but  commonly  thofe  which  are  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the 
heart  or  the  brain,  where  the  motion  of  the  fluids  is  the  flow- 
eft,  the  refiftance,  friaion,  and  ftriaure  of  the  folid  parts 
the  greateft,  and  the  fenfation  of  pain,  by  the  dilaceration  of 
the  nervous  fibres,  extreme.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

One  that’s  fick  o’  th’  gout,  had  rather 
Groan  fo  in  perplexity  than  be  cur’d 
By  th’  fure  phyfician  death.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline . 

This  very  rev’rend  lecher,  quite  worn  out 
With  rheumatifms,  and  crippled  with  his  gouty 
Forgets  what  he  in  youthful  times  has  done. 

And  fwinges  his  own  vices  in  his  fon.  Dry  den’s  Juvenal. 

2.  A  drop,  [ goutte ,  French ;  gutta,  Latin.]  Gut  for  drop  is  ftili 

ufed  in  Scotland  by  phyficians.  * 

I  fee  thee  ftili. 

And  on  the  blade  o’  th’  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood. 

Which  was  not  fo  before.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth 

GOUT,  n.f  [French.]  A  tafte.  An  affedted  cant  word. 

The  method  which  he  has  publilhed  will  make  thefe  cata¬ 
logues  exceeding  ufeful,  and  ferve  for  a  direction  to  any  one 
that  has  a  gout  for  the  like  ftudies.  Woodward  on  Foffls. 

Go'utwort.  n.f  [gout  and  wort.]  An  herb.  Ainfworth. 
Go'uty.  adj.  [from  gout.] 

1 .  Affli&ed  or  difeafed  with  the  gout. 

There  dies  not  above  one  of  a  thoufand  of  the  gout,  al¬ 
though  I  believe  that  more  die  gouty.  Gr aunt’s  Bills  of  Mortal. 
Knots  upon  his  gouty  joints  appear, 

And  chalk  is  in  his  crippled  fingers  found.  Dryd.  Perf  Sat. 
Moft  commonly  a  gouty  conftitution  is  attended  with  great 
acutenefs  of  parts,  the  nervous  fibres,  both  in  the  brain  and 
the  other  extremities,  being  delicate.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet . 

2.  Relating  to  the  gout. 

GOWN,  n.f  [gonna,  Italian;  gwn,  WeHh  and  Erfe.] 

1 .  A  long  upper  garment. 

They  make  garments  either  fhort,  as  cloaks,  or,  as  gowns, 
long  to  the  ground.  Abbot’s  Defcription  of  the  World. 

If  ever  I  faid  a  loofebodied  gown,  few  me  up  in  the  ikirts 
of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread  • 

I  faid  a  gown.  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew*. 

In  length  of  train  defeends  her  fweeping  gown. 

And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known.  Dry, 

2.  A  woman’s  upper  garment. 

I  defpife  your  new  gown,  ’till  I  fee  you  dreffed  in  it.  Pope. 

3.  The  long  habit  of  a  man  dedicated  to  a£s  of  peace,  as  divi¬ 
nity,  medicine,  law. 

The  benefices  themfelves  are  fo  mean  In  Irilh  counties,  that 
they  will  not  yield  any  competent  maintenance  for  any  honeft 
minifter,  fcarcely  to  buy  him  a  gown.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Girt  in  his  Gabin  gown  the  hero  fat.  Dryden’s  JEn. 

4.  The  drefs  of  peace. 

He  Mars  depos’d,  and  arms  to  gowns  made  yield  ; 

Succefsful  councils  did  him  foon  approve 
^  As  fit  for  clofe  intrigues  as  open  field.  Dry  den. 

Go'wned.  adj.  [from  gozvn.  ]  Dreffed  in  a  gown. 

A  noble  crew  about  them  waited  round 
Of  fage  and  fober  peers,  all  gravely  gown'd.  Fairy  Shoeen. 

In  velvet  white  as  fnow  the  troop  was  gown’d, 

The  fcams  with  fparkling  emeralds  fet  around.  Dryden. 
Go'wnman.  n.f.  [ gown  and  man.]  A  man  devoted  to  the 
a£ts  ©f  peace ;  one  vrhofe  proper  habit  is  a  gown. 

Let 
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Let  him  with  pedants 

rore  out  his  life  amongft  the  la ty  gownmen.  Roust. 

Thus  will  that  whole  bench,  in  an  age  or  two,  be  com* 
pofed  of  mean,  fawning  gownmen ,  dependants  upon  the 
court  for  a  morfel  of  bread.  Swift 

*To  Grabble,  v.  n.  [probably  corrupted  from  grapple.]  To 
grope  ;  to  feel  eagerly  with  the  hands. 

My  blood  chills  about  my  heart  at  the  thought  of  thefc 
rogues,  with  their  bloody  hands  grabbling  in  my  guts,  and 
pulling  out  my  very  entrails.  Jr  but  knot’s  Hijl.  of  John  Bull. 

To  Gra'bble.  v.  a.  To  lie  proftrate  on  the  ground.  Jinfiv . 
GRACE,  n.f.  [ grace,  b rench  j  gratia ,  Latin;  graace,  Erie.] 

1.  Favour;  kindnefs. 

If  the  higheft  lo\e  in  no  bafe  perfon  may  afpire  to  grace , 
then  may  I  hope  your  beauty  will  not  be  without  pity.  Sidney. 
O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men. 

Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  !  Shake/p. 
Such  as  were  popular. 

And  well  deferving,  were  advanc’d  by  grace.  Daniel. 

Is  this  the  reward  and  thanks  I  am  to  have  for  thofe  many 
a&s  of  grace  I  have  lately  palled  ?  King  Charles. 

Yet  thofe  remov’d, 

Such^Tvnv  fhall  one  juft  man  find  in  his  fight, 

That  he  relents,  not  to  blot  out  mankind.  Milt.  Par.  LrJl. 
Noble  pity  held  , 

His  hand  a  while,  and  to  their  choice  gave  fpace 
Which  they  would  prove,  his  valour  or  his  grace.  Waller. 

Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady’s  grace ; 

Then  either  of  you  knights  may  well  deferve 
A  princefs  born.  Dry  dens  Fabler. 

None  of  us,  who  now  your  grace  implore. 

But  held  the  rank  of  fovereign  queen  before.  Dry  den. 

With  profer’d  fervice  I  repaid  the  fair. 

That  of  her  grace  fhe  gave  her  maid  to  know 

The  fecret  meaning  of  this  moral  Ihow.  Dryden. 

2.  Favourable  influence  of  God  on  the  human  mind. 

Prevenient  grace  defeending  had  remov’d 
The  ftony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flefli 
Regenerate  grow  inftead.  Milton. 

The  grace  of  God,  that  pafleth  underftanding,  keep  your 
hearts  and  minds.  Common  Prayer. 

3.  Virtue;  effedt  of  God’s  influence. 

How  Van  wants  gracey  who  never  wanted  wit.  Pope. 

4.  Pardon. 

Bow  and  fue  for  grace 

With  fuppliant  knee.  Milton. 

5.  Favour  conferred. 

I  fhould  therefore  efteem  it  great  favour  and  grace. 
Would  you  be  fo  kind  as  to  go  in  my  place.  Prior. 

6.  Privilege. 

But  to  return  and  view  the  chearful  Ikies, 

To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  this  %race.  Dryden. 

A  goddefs,  by  the  heathens  fuppofed  to  beftow  beauty. 

This  forehead,  where  your  verfe  has  faid 
The  loves  delighted  and  the  graces  play’d.  Prior. 

2.  Behaviour,  confidered  as  decent  or  unbecoming. 

Have  I  reafon  or  good grace  in  what  I  do.  Temple. 

They  would  have  ill  grace  in  denying  it.  Bolingbroke. 

9.  Adventitious  or  artificial  beauty ;  pleafing  appearance. 

Her  purple  habit  fits  with  fuch  a  grace 
On  her  fmooth  fhoulders,  and  fo  fuits  her  face.  Dryd.  /En. 
To  write  and  fpeak  corredfly  gives  a  grace ,  and  gains  a 
favourable  attention  to  what  one  has  to  fay.  Locke. 

10.  Natural  excellence. 

It  doth  grieve  me,  that  things  of  principal  excellency 
fhould  be  thus  bitten  at  by  men  whom  God  hath  endued  with 
graces ,  both  of  wit  and  learning,  for  better  purpofes.  Hooker. 
To  fomekind  of  men, 

Their  graces  ferve  them  but  as  enemies.  Shak.  As  you  like  it. 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himfelf 
More  than  in  your  advancement.  Shake/.  King  Lear. 

The  charming  Laufus,  full  of  youthful  fire. 

To  Turnus  only  fecond  in  the  grace 

Of  manly  mien,  and  features  of  the  face.  Dryden' s  JEn. 

11.  Embellifhment ;  recommendation;  beauty. 

Set  all  things  in  their  own  peculiar  place. 

And  know  that  order  is  the  greateft  grace.  Dryden. 

The  flow’r  which  lafts  for  little  fpace, 

A  fhort  liv’d  good,  and  an  uncertain  grace.  Dryden . 

12.  Single  beauty. 

I  pafs  their  form  and  every  charming  grace.  Dryden . 

J3.  Ornament;  flower;  higheft  perfection. 

By  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  muft  die, 

If  hell  and  treafon  hold  their  promifes.  Shake/  Henry  V. 

14.  Virtue;  goodnefs. 

Where  juftice  grows,  there  grows  the  greater  grace. 

The  which  doth  quench  the  brand  of  hellifh  fmart.  Fa.  jj£u. 

The  king-becoming  graces. 

As  juftice,  verity,  temp’rance,  ftablenefs. 

Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 

I  have  no  relifh  of  them.  Shakefpeari s  Macfatb, 
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The  graces  of  his  religion  prepare  him  for  the  moft  ufeful 
difeharge  of  every  relation  of  life.  Rogers . 

15.  Virtue  phyfical. 

O,  mickle  is  the  pow’rful  grace  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  ftones,  and  their  true  qualities.  Shake/pcarc. 

16.  'Fhe  title  of  a  duke;  formerly  of  the  king,  meaning  thd 
fame  as  your  goo dne/s,  or  your  clemency. 

Here  cornel  from  our  princely  general. 

To  know  your  griefs ;  to  tell  you  from  his  gracet, 

T  hat  he  will  give  you  audience.  Shake/p.  Henry  IV; 

High  and  mighty  king,  your  grace,  and  thofe  your  nobles 
here  prefent,  may  be  pleafed  to  bow  your  ears.  Bacon's  H.  VII; 

17.  A  fhort  prayer  faid  before  and  after  meat. 

Your  foldiers  ufe  him  as  the  grace  ’fore  meat; 

Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end.  Shak.  Coriolan. 
While  grace  is  faying  after  meat,  do  you  and  your  brethreii 
take  the  chairs  from  behind  the  company.  Swifh 

Then  chearful  healths,  your  miftrefs  fhall  have  place ; 
And  what’s  more  rare,  a  poet  fhall  fay  grace.  Pope’s  Horace, 
Grace-cup.  n. /.  [grace  and  cup.]  The  cup  or  health  drank 
after  grace. 

The  grace-cup  ferv’d,  the  cloth  away, 

Jove  thought  it  time  to  fhew  his  play.  Prior, 

To  Grace,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  adorn;  to  dignify;  toembellifh;  to  recommend;  to  de¬ 
corate. 

This  they  ftudy,  this  they  practife,  this  they  grace  with  2 
wanton  fuperfluity  of  wit.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  /.  2. 

I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 

More  daring,  or  more  bold  is  now  alive, 

T o  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds.  Shake/p.  Hen.  IV: 

Little  of  this  great  world  can  I  fpeak, 

And  therefore  little  fhall  I  grace  my  caufe. 

In  fpeaking  for  myfelf.  Shake/peare's  Othello . 

There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  forne  commen¬ 
dation  and  gracing,  where  caufes  are  well  handled.  Bacon. 
Rich  crowns  were  on  their  royal  fcutcheons  plac’d. 

With  faphires,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  grac'd.  Dryden ; 

By  both  his  parents  of  defeent  divine; 

Great  Jove  and  Phoebus  grac'd  his  noble  line.  Pope's  Statius » 
Though  triumphs  were  to  generals  only  due. 

Crowns  were  referv’d  to  grace  the  foldiers  too.  Pope i 

2.  To  dignify  or  raife  by  an  aft  of  favour. 

He  writes 

How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov’d. 

And  dail y  graced  by  the  emperor.  Sh.  Two  Gent.  0/  Verona ; 

Difpofe  all  honours  of  the  fword  and  gun, 

Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown.  Dryden' s  JuvtHi 

3.  To  favour. 

When  the  guefts  withdrew. 

Their  courteous  hoft  faluting  all  the  crew, 

Regardlefs  pafs’d  her  o’er,  nor  grac'd  with  kind  adieu.  Dryd ’» 
Gra'ced.  adj.  [from  grace.] 

1,  Beautiful ;  graceful.  j 

He  faw  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  propereft  and  b eft.  graced 
men  that  ever  I  faw,  being  of  a  middle  age  and  a  mean  fta- 
ture-  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

2.  Virtuous;  regular;  chafte. 

Epicurifm  and  luft 

Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 

Than  a  grac'd  palace.  Shake/p.  King  Lean 

Graceful,  adj.  [from  grace.]  Beautiful  with  dignity. 

Amid’  the  troops,  and  like  the  leading  god, 

High  o’er  the  reft  in  arms  the  grace/ul  Turnus  rode.  Dryden i 
Matcblefs  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  lance; 

Bold  in  the  lifts,  and  grace/ul  in  the  dance.  Pope. 

Yet  grace/ul  eafe,  and  fweetnefs  void  of  pride, 

Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide.  Pope 
Gr  a'cefully.  adv.  [from  grace/ul.]  Elegantly;  with  pleafing 
dignity. 

Through  nature  and  through  art  fhe  rang’d, 

And  gracefully  her  fubject  chang’d.  Swift. 

Walking  is  the  mode  or  manner  of  man,  or  of  a  beaft; 
but  walking  gracefully  implies  a  manner  or  mode  fuper-added 
to  that  adion.  Watts's  Logick. 

Gracefulness,  n.f  [from  graceful.]  Elegance  of  manners 
dignity  with  beauty. 

His  neck,  his  hands,  his  fhoulders,  and  his  bread. 

Did  next  in  grace/ulne/s  and  beauty  ftand. 

To  breathing  figures.  Dryden' s  Ovid. 

He  executed  with  fo  much gracefulne/s  and  beauty,  that  he 
alone  got  money  and  reputation.  Dryden' s  Dufre/noy. 

There  is  a  fecret  gracefulne/s  of  youth  which  accompanies 
his  writings,  though  the  ftaidnefs  and  fobriety  of  age  be  want¬ 
ing-  Dryden’ s  Ovid,  Preface. 

If  hearers  are  amaz’d  from  whence 
Proceeds  that  fund  of  wit  and  fenfe. 

Which,  though  her  modefty  would  fhroud, 

Breaks  like  the  fun  behind  a  cloud ; 

While  gracefulne/s  its  art  conceals. 

And  yet  through  cv’ry  motion  fteals.  Swift. 

GraC  ELIS*, 
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Gra  celess,  adj.  [from  grace.]  Without  grace ;  wicked ; 
hopelefly  corrupt ;  abandoned. 

This  gracelefs  man,  for  furtherance  of  his  guile, 

Did  court  the  handmaid  of  my  lady  dear.  Fairy  Queen. 

Whofe  hap  {hall  be  to  have  her, 

Will  not  Po  gracelefs  be,  to  be  ingrate.  Shakefpeare. 

In  all  manner  of  gracelefs  and  hopelefs  chara&ers,  fome  are 
loft  for  want  of  advice,  and  others  for  want  of  heed.  L'Efr. 

Furnifh’d  for  offence,  he  crofs’d  the  way 
Betwixt  the  gracelefs  villain  and  his  prey.  Dryden. 

Gra'ces.  n.  f  Good  graces  for  favour  is  feldom  ufed  in  the 
Angular." 

Demand  deliv’ry  of  her  heart. 

Her  goods  and  chattels,  and  good  graces , 

And  perfon  up  to  his  embraces.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

Gra'cile.  adj.  [ gracilis y  Latin.]  Slender;  fmall.  Di£l. 

Gra'ciLENT.  n.f  [ gracilentus,Bzt.\n.'\  Lean.  Di£l. 

Graci'lity.  n.f.  [ gracilitas,  Latin.]  Slcndernefs;  fmal- 

nefs.  Didi. 

GRA'CIOUS.  adj.  [ gracieux,¥  tench .] 
j.  Merciful ;  benevolent. 

Common  fenfc  and  reafon  could  not  but  tell  them,  that  the 
good  and  gracious  God  could  not  be  pleafed,  nor  confequently 
worlhipped,  with  any  thing  barbarous  or  cruel.  South's  Serm. 

To  be  good  and  gracious ,  and  a  lover  of  knowledge,  are 
two  of  the  moft  amiable  things.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Favourable ;  kind. 

And  the  Lord  was  gracious  unto  them,  and  had  compaffion 
on  them.  2  Kings  xiii.  23. 

From  now  reveal 

A  gracious  beam  of  light ;  from  now  infpire 

My  tongue  to  fing,  my  hand  to  touch  the  lyre.  Prior. 

3.  Acceptable;  favoured. 

Do&rine  is  much  more  profitable  and  gracious  by  example 
than  by  rule.  Spenfer. 

He  made  us  gracious  before  the  kings  of  Perfia,  fo  that  they 
gave  us  food.  „  1  Efdr.  viii.  80. 

Goring,  who  was  now  general  of  the  horfe,  was  no  more 
gracious  to  prince  Rupert  than  Wilmot  had  been.  Clarendon. 

4.  Virtuous ;  good. 

Kings  are  no  lefs  unhappy,  their  iffue  not  being  gracious , 
than  they  are  in  lofing  them  when  they  have  approved  their 
virtues.  Shakefpeare' s  Winter's  Tale. 

5.  Excellent. 

The  grievous  abufe  which  hath  been  of  counfels,  (hould. 
rather  caufe  men  to  ftudy  how  fo  gracious  a  thing  may  again 
be  reduced  to  that  firft  perfection.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f  to. 

(t.  Graceful ;  becoming. 

Our  womens  names  are  more  gracious  than  their  Rutilia, 
that  is,  red  head.  Camden, 

Gra'ciously.  adv.  [from  gracious.] 

i .  Kindly ;  with  kind  condcfcenfion. 

His  teftimony  he  gracioujly  confirmed,  that  it  was  the  beft 
of  all  my  tragedies.  Dryden. 

He  heard  my  vows,  and  gracioufy  decreed 
My  grounds  to  be  reftor’d,  my  former  flocks  to  feed,  Dryd. 
If  her  majefty  would  but  gracioufy  be  pleafed  to  think  a 
hardfhip  of  this  nature  worthy  her  royal  confideration.  Swift. 
1.  In  a  pleafing  manner. 

Gra'ciousness.  n.f  [from  gracious.] 

I.  Kind  condefcenfion. 

The  gracioufntfs  and  temper  of  this  anfwer  made  no  im- 
preflion  on  them.  Clarendon. 

7.  Pleafing  manner. 

Grada'tion.  n.f.  [ gradation ,  French;  gradus ,  Latin.] 
z.  Regular  progrefs  from  one  degree  to  another. 

The  defire  of  more  and  more  rifes  by  a  natural  gradation  to 
moft,  and  after  that  to  all.  U Ef  range. 

7.  Regular  advance  ftep  by  ftep. 

From  thence. 

By  cold  gradation ,  and  well  balanc’d  form, 

We  fhall  proceed  with  Angelo.  Shakefp.  Meaf.  for  Meaf. 
The  pfalmift  very  elegantly  exprefleth  to  us  the  feveral  gra¬ 
dations  by  which  men  at  laft  come  to  this  horrid  degree  of 
impiety.  Tillotfon ,  Sermon  2. 

3.  Order;  arrangement. 

’Tis  the  curfe  of  fervic*  ; 

Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affeCtion, 

Not,  as  of  old,  gradation ,  where  each  fecond 

Stood  heir  to  th’  firft.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

4.  Regular  procefs  of  argument: 

Certain  it  is,  by  a  direCt  gradation  of  confequences  from 
this  principle  of  merit,  that  the  obligation  to  gratitude  flows 
from,  and  is  enjoined  by,  the  firft  dictates  of  nature.  South. 
Grada'tory.  n.f  [ gradus ,  Latin.]  Steps  from  the  cloifters 
into  the  church.  _  ,  Ainfworth. 

Gra'dient.  adj.  [ gradient ,  Latin.]  Walking;  moving  by 
fteps.  ■  .  r . 

Amongft  thofe  gradient  automata,  that  iron  fpider  is  efpe- 
eially  remarkable,  which,  being  but  of  an  ordinary  bignefs,  did 
creep  up  and  down  as  if  it  had  been  alive.  Wilkins. 

GRADUAL,  adj.  [graduely  French.]  Proceeding  by  degrees; 
advancing  ftep  by  ftep;  from  one  ftage  to  another. 
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Nobler  birth 

Of  creatures  animate  with  gradual  life, 

Of  growth,  fenfe,  reafon,  all  fumm’d  up  in  man.  Milton. 
Men  ftill  fuppofe  a  gradual  natural  progrefs  of  things;  as 
that,  from  great,  things  and  perfons  {hould  grow  greater,  'till 
at  length,  by  many  fteps  and  afeents,  they  come  to  be  at 
greateft.  _  South. 

Gradual,  n.f  [ gradus ,  Latin.]  An  order  of  fteps. 

Before  the  gradual  proftrate  they  ador’d, 

The  pavement  kifs’d,  and  thus  the  faint  implor’d.  Dryden . 

Gradua'lity.  n.f.  [from  gradual.]  Regular  progreflion. 
This  fome  aferibe  unto  the  mixture  of  the  elements,  others 
to  the  graduality  of  opacity  and  light.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err  ours. 

Gra'dually.  adv.  [from  gradual.~\  By  degrees ;  in  regular 
progreflion. 

When  the  moon  paffes  over  the  fixed  ftars,  and  eclipfes 
them,  your  light  vanifhes;  not  gradually,  like  that  of  the 
planets,  but  all  at  once.  Newtons  Opt. 

The  Author  of  our  being  weans  us  gradually  from  our 
fondnefs  of  life  the  nearer  we  approach  towards  the  end  of 
it.  Szvift. 

Human  creatures  are  able  to  bear  air  of  much  greater  den- 
fity  in  diving,  and  of  much  lefs  upon  the  tops  of  mountains, 
provided  the  changes  be  made  gradually.  Arbuthnot . 

To  GRADUATE,  v.  a.  [ graduer ,  French;  gradus ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  dignify  with  a  degree  in  the  univerfity. 

John  Tregonwel,  graduated  a  doCtor  and  dubbed  a  knight, 
did  his  prince  good  fervice.  Carew's  Survey  of  Ccrnwal. 

Concerning  columns  and  their  adjunds,  architects  make 
fuch  a  noife  as  if  the  terms  of  architraves,  frizes,  and  cornices 
were  enough  to  graduate  a  matter  of  this  art.  Wotton's  Architect. 

2.  To  mark  with  degrees. 

The  places  were  marked  where  the  fpirits  ftood  at  the  fe- 
vereft  cold  and  greateft  heat,  and  according  to  thefe  obferva- 
tions  h z  graduates  his  thermometers.  Derhatn s  Phy/ico-Theology.. 

3.  To  raife  to  a  higher  place  in  the  fcale  of  metals  ;  a  chimicaV 
term. 

The  tinCture  was  capable  to  tranfmute  or  graduate  as  much 
filver  as  equalled  in  weight  that  gold.  Boyle, 

4.  To  heighten  ;  to  improve. 

Not  only  vitriol  is  a  caufe  of  blacknefs,  but  the  falts  of  na¬ 
tural  bodies ;  and  dyers  advance  and  graduate  their  colours 
with  falts.  Brown' s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  c.  1 2. 

Graduate,  n.f  [gradue,  French,  from  gradus,  Latin.]  A 
man  dignified  with  an  academical  degree. 

Of  graduates  I  diflike  the  learned  rout. 

And  chufe  a  female  doCtor  for  the  gout.  Bramfon ; 

Graduation,  n.f.  [graduation,  French,  from  graduate  f 

1 .  Regular  progreflion  by  fucceflion  of  degrees. 

The  graduation  of  the  parts  of  the  univerfe  is  likewife  nc- 
ceffary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  Grew’s  Cofmol.  Sacra. 

Of  greater  repugnancy  unto  reafon  is  that  which  he  deli¬ 
vers  concerning  its  graduation ,  that  heated  in  fire,  and  often 
extinguilhed  in  oyl  of  mars  or  iron,  the  loadftone  acquires 
an  ability  to  extraCt  a  nail  fattened  in  a  wall.  Brown's  Vu.  Err, 

2.  The  aCt  of  conferring  academical  degrees. 

Graff,  n.f  [See  Grave.]  A  ditch  ;  a  moat. 

Though  the  fortifications  were  not  regular,  yet  the  walls 
were  good,  and  the  graff  broad  and  deep.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Graff,  ln.f.  [greffe,  French.]  A  fmall  branch  inferted  into 

Graft.  J  the  ftock  of  another  tree,  and  nourifhed  by  its  fap, 
but  bearing  its  own  fruit ;  a  young  cyon. 

God  gave  unto  man  all  kind  of  feeds  and  graffs  of  life ;  as 
the  vegetative  life  of  plants,  the  fenfual  of  beafts,  the  rational 
of  man,  and  the  intellectual  of  angels.  Raleigh. 

It  is  likely,  that  as  in  fruit-trees  the  graft  maketh  a  greater 
fruit,  fo  in  trees  that  bear  no  fruit  it  will  make  the  greater 
leaves.  Bacon's  Natural  Hifory ,  N°.  475. 

’Tis  ufual  now  an  inmate  graff  to  fee 
With  infolence  invade  a  foreign  tree:  Dryd.  Virg.  Georg. 
If  you  cover  the  top  with  clay  and  horfe-dung,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  you  do  a  graft ,  it  will  help  to  heel  the  fooner.  Mori. 

Now  the  cleft  rind  inferted  graffs  receives. 

And  yields  an  offspring  more  than  nature  gives.  Pope. 

To  GRAFT.  }  v •  a‘  {Zreffer>  French.] 

1.  To  infert  a  cyon  or  branch  of  one  tree  into  the  ftock  of  another. 

His  growth  is  but  a  wild  and  fruitlefs  plant ; 

I’ll  cut  his  barren  branches  to  the  ftock. 

And  graft  you  on  to  bear.  Dryden' s  Don  Sebaflan. 

With  his  pruning  hook  d:sjoin 
Unbearing  branches  from  their  head. 

And  graft  more  happy  in  their  ftead.  Dryden , 

2.  To  propagate  by  infertion  or  inoculation. 

In  March  is  good  graffing  the  fkilful  do  know. 

So  long  as  the  wind  in  the  Eaft  do  not  blow : 

From  moon  being  changed,  ’till  paft  be  the  prime. 

For  graffing  and  cropping  is  very  good  time.  Puffer's  Hucb. 
To  have  fruit  in  greater  plenty  the  way  is  to  grafts  not 
only  upon  young  ftocks,  but  upon  divers  boughs  of  an  old 
tree;  for  they  will  bear  great  numbers  of  fruit:  whereas,  if 
you  graft  but  upon  one  ftock,  the  tree  can  bear  but  few,  Bacon. 

JNow 
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Now  let  me  graft  my  pears,  and  prune  the  vine.  Dryden. 
g.  To  infert  into  a  place  or  body  to  which  it  did  not  originally 
belong. 

And  they  alfo,  if  they  bide  not  ftill  in  unbelief,  fhall  be 
grafted  in  ;  for  God  is  able  to  ^r/^'them  in  again.  Rojh.  xi.  23, 
Thefe  are  th’  Italian  names  which  fate  will  join 
With  ours,  and  graft  upon  the  Trojan  line.  Dryden  s  JEn. 

4.  To  fill  with  an  adfeititious  branch 

We’ve  fome  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that  will  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relifh.  Shakefpeare’ s  C01 iolanusl 

The  noble  ifle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs  ; 

Her  royal  ftock  graft  with  ignoble  plants.  Shahefp.  R.  III. 

5.  To  join  one  thing  fo  as  to  receive  fupport  from  another. 

This  refolution  againft  any  peace  with  Spain  is  a  new  inci¬ 
dent  grafted  upon  the  original  quarrel,  by  the  intrigues  of  a 
faction  among  us.  Swift. 

May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  haplefs  name, 

And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame.  Pope. 

Gra'fter.  n.f  [from  graft  ox  graft.]  One  who  propagates 
fruit  by  grafting. 

I  am  informed,  by  the  trials  of  more  than  one  of  the  mofl 
lkilful  and  experienced  grafters  of  thefe  parts,  that  a  man  fhall 
feldom  fail  of  having  cherries  borne  by  his  graft  the  fame  year 
in  which  the  infition  is  made.  Evelyn. 

Grail,  n.f.  [  from  grcle ,  French.  ]  Small  particles  of  any 
kind. 

Hereof  this  gentle  knight  unweeting  was, 

And,  lying  down  upon  the  fandy  grails , 

Drank  of  the  dream  as  clear  as  cryftal  glafs.  Fairy  Ijhtecn. 
GRAIN,  n.f.  [ graine ,  French;  granum ,  Latin;  grano ,  Italian, 
has  all  the  following  fignifications.J 
j.  A  fingle  feed  of  corn. 

Look  into  the  feeds  of  time. 

And  fay  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not.  Shakef 
His  reafons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bufhels 
of  chaff.  Shakefpeare’ s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Let  them  pronounce  the  deep  Tarpeian  death. 

Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word.  Shah.  Coriolanus. 
Many  of  the  ears,  being  fix  inches  long,  had  fixty  grains 
in  them,  and  none  lefs  than  forty.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 
2.  Corn. 

As  it  ebbs,  the  feedfman 
Upon  the  flime  and  ooze  fcatters  his  grain. 
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10.  The  body  confidered  with  refpeCt  to  the  form  of  direction 
of  the  confiituent  particles. 

The  tooth  of  a  fea-horfe,  in  the  midft  of  the  folider  parts, 
contains  a  curdled  grain  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  ivory. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  e.  23. 
Stones  of  a  conftitution  fo  compact,  and  a  grain  lo  fine, 
that  they  bear  a  fine  polifh.  / Veodward* 

11.  Died  or  ftained  fubftance. 

How  the  red  rofes  flufh  up  in  her  cheeks, 

And  the  pure  fnow  with  goodly  vermil  ftain, 

Like  crimfon  dy’d  in  grain.  Spenfer's  Prothalant* 

Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  veft  of  purple  flow’d, 

Livelier  than  mclibxan,  or  the  grain 

Of  fiirra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old.  Milton  s  P.  Loft. 

Come,  penfive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkeft  grain , 

Flowing  with  majeftick  train.  Milton. 

T  he  third,  his  feet 

Shadow’d  from  either  heel  with  feather’d  mail, 

Sky-tin£tur’d  grain  !  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft ,  b,  v« 

12.  Temper;  difpofition ;  inclination;  humour. 

Your  minds,  preoccupied  with  what 
You  rather  muft  do  than  what  you  fhould  do, 

Made  you  againft  th 0 grain  to  voice  him  conful.  Shahefp . 

Quoth  Hudibras,  it  is  in  vain, 

I  fee,  to  argue  ’gainft  the  grain.  Hudibras,  p.  ii.  cant.  2 . 

Old  clients,  weary’d  out  with  fruitlefs  care, 

Difmifs  their  hopes  of  eating,  and  defpair; 

Though  much  againft  the  grain,  forc’d  to  retire. 

Buy  roots  for  fupper,  and  provide  a  fire.  Dryden’s  Juvenal. 

13.  The  heart;  the  bottom. 

The  one  being  tradable  and  mild,  the  other  ftiff  and  im¬ 
patient  of  a  fuperior,  they  lived  but  in  cunning  concord,  as 
brothers  glued  together,  but  not  united  in  grain.  Hayward. 

14.  The  form  of  the  furface  with  regard  to  roughnefs  and 
fmoothnefs. 

The  fmaller  the  particles  of  thofe  fubftances  are,  the  fmallef 
will  be  the  fcratches  by  which  they  continually  fret  and  wear 
away  the  glafs  until  it  be  polifhed ;  but  be  they  never  fo  fmall, 
they  can  wear  away  the  glafs  no  otherwife  than  by  grating  and 
fcratching  it,  and  breaking  the  protuberances ;  and  therefore 
polifh  it  no  otherwife  than  by  bringing  its  roughnefs  to  a  very 
fine  grain,  fo  that  the  fcratches  and  frettings  of  the  furface 
become  too  fmall  to  be  vifible.  Newton’s  Opt . 


And  fhortly  comes  to  harveft.  Shahefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra.  Gra'ined.  adj.  [from  grain.]  Rough ;  made  lefs  fmooth. 


Pales  no  longer  fwell’d  the  teeming  grain. 

Nor  Phoebus  fed  his  oxen  on  the  plain.  Dryden’s  Paflorals. 
*Tis  a  rich  foil,  I  grant  you ;  but  oftner  covered  with  weeds 
than  grain.  Collier  on  Fame. 

3.  The  feed  of  any  fruit. 

4.  Any  minute  particle;  any  fingle  body. 

Thou  exift’ft  on  many  thoufand  grains 
That  ifliie  out  of  duft.  Shahefp.  Meaf.  for  Meafure. 

By  intelligence 

And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 

We  fee  each  grain  of  gravel.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  VIII. 

5.  The  fmalleft  weight,  of  which  in  phyfick.  twenty  make  a 
’fcruple,  and  in  Troy  weight  twenty-four  make  a  peny  weight ; 

a  grain  fo  named  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  of  equal  weight  with 
a  grain  of  corn. 

They  began  at  a  known  body,  a  barley-corn,  the  weight 
whereof  is  therefore  called  a  grain-,  which  arifeth,  being  mul¬ 
tiplied,  to  fcruples,  drachms,  ounces  and  pounds.  Holder. 

The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead,  weighing 
feverally  feven  drachms,  in  the  air  ;  the  balance  in  the  water 
weigheth  only  four  drachms  and  forty-one  grains,  and  abateth 
of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drachms  and  nineteen  grains : 

the  balance"5 kept  the  fame  depth  in  the  water  as  aboyefaid. 

Bacon  s  I  hyj.  Rem. 

His  brain  , 

Outweigh’d  his  rage  but  half  a  grain.  Hudibras,  p.  1. 

Any  thing  proverbially  fmall.  #  . 

For  the  whole  world  before  thee  is  as  a  little  grain  of  the 
balance  fVifd.  xi.  22. 

The  ungrateful  perfon  lives  to  himfelf,  and  fubfifts  by  the 

eood  nature  of  others,  of  which  he  himfelf  has  not  the  leaft 
B  ■  South’s  Sermons. 

7 /grain  of  Allowance.  Something  indulged  or  remitted; 

;  fomething  above  or  under  the  exaft  weight.  .  . 

He,  whofe  very  beft  actions  muft  be  feen  with  grains  of  al¬ 
lowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate,  and  forgiving.  Addif. 

I  would  always  give  fome  grains  of  allowance  to  the  facred 
fcience  of  theology.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

8.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  wood,  or  other  fibrous  matter. 
Knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  fap, 

Infea  the  found  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  courfe  of  growth.  Shahefp . 

q.  The  body  of  the  wood.  .... 

The  beech,  the  fwimming  alder,  and  the  plane, 

Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  fofter  grain.  Dry  den. 
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Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 

In  fap  confirming  Winter’s  drizzled  fnow. 

Yet  hath  -my  night  of  life  fome  memory.  Shakefpeare. 

Grains,  n.f.  [without  a  Angular.]  The  hulks  of  malt  ex- 
haufted  in  brewing. 

Give  them  grains  their  fill, 

Hulks,  draff,  to  drink  and  fwill.  Ben.  Johnf.  New  Inn. 

Gra'iny.  adj.  [from  grain.] 

1.  Full  of  corn. 

2.  Full  of  grains  or  kernels. 

Grame'rcy.  inter j.  [contracted  from  grant  me  mercy f]  An 
obfolete  expreffion  of  furprife. 

Gramercy ,  fir,  faid  he  ;  but  mote  I  weet 

What  ftrange  adventure  do  ye  now  purfue  ?  Fairy  Sftueen. 

Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius,  what’s  the  news  ?  Shahefp. 

GraMi'neous.  adj.  [ gramineus ,  Latin.]  Graffy.  Grami¬ 
neous  plants  are  fuch  as  have  a  long  leaf  without  a  footftalk. 

Graminivorous,  adj.  [gramen  and  voro,  Latin.]  Grafs- 
eating  ;  living  upon  grafs. 

The  ancients  were  verfed  chiefly  in  the  difleCtion  of  brutes, 
among  which  the  graminivorous  kind  have  a  party-coloured 
choroides.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

GRA'MMAR.  n.f.  [ grammaire ,  French;  grammatica,  Latin; 
yoap.pt.oilixri.] 

1.  The  fcience  of  fpeaking  corre£tly ;  the  art  which  teaches  the 
relations  of  words  to  each  other. 

We  make  a  countryman  dumb,  whom  we  will  not  allow 
to  fpeak  but  by  the  rules  of  grammar.  Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy. 

Men,  fpeaking  language  according  to  the  grammar  rules  of 
that  language,  do  yet  fpeak  improperly  of  things.  Locke. 

2.  Propriety  or  juftnefs  of  fpeech  ;  fpeech  according  to  grammar. 

Varium  &  mutabile  femper  femina ,  is  the  lharpeft  fatire  that 
ever  was  made  on  woman ;  for  the  adjectives  are  neuter,  and 
animal  muft  be  underftood  to  make  them  grammar.  Dryden. 

7.  The  book  that  treats  of  the  various  relations  of  words  to  one 
another. 

Gra'mmar  School,  n.f.  A  fchool  in  which  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages  are  grammatically  taught. 

Thou  haft  moft  traitoroufly  corrupted  the  youth  of  the 
realm  in  erecting  a  grammar  fchool.  Shakefpeare’ s  Hen.  VI, 

The  ordinary  way  of  learning  Latin  in  a  grammar  fchool  I 


cannot  encourage. 


Locke. 


Gramma'rian.  n.f  [  grammairien,  French,  from  grammar.] 
One  who  teaches  grammar ;  a  philologer. 
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Many  difputes  the  ambiguous  nature  of  letters  hath  created 
among  the  grammarians.  Holder’ s  Elements  of  Speech. 

They  who  have  called  him  the  torture  of  grammarians , 
might  alfo  have  called  him  the  plague  of  tranfiators.  Dry  den. 

Grammatical.  adj.  [grammatical,  Fr.  grammaticus,  Latin. J 

1.  Belonging  to  grammar. 

The  beauty  of  virtue  (till  being  fet  before  their  eyes,  and 
that  taught  them  with  far  more  diligent  care  than  grammatical 
rules.  Sidne  ,  b.  ii. 

I.  fliall  take  the  number  of  confonants,  not  from  the  gram¬ 
matical  alphabets  of  any  language,  but  from  the  diverfity  of 
founds  framed  by  fmgle  articulations  with  appulfe.  Holder. 

2.  Taught  by  grammar. 

Theyfeldom  know  more  than  the  grammatical  condruft ion, 
unlefs  born  with  a  poetical  genius.  Drydens  Dufrefnoy. 

Grammatically,  adv.  [from  grammatical.]  According  to 
the  rules  or  fcience  of  grammar. 

When  a  fentence  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  nouns,  the  verbs, 
pronouns,  adverbs,  and  other  particles  of  fpeech  which  com- 
pofe  it,  then  it  is  faid  to  be  analyfed  grammatically.  Watts. 

As  grammar  teacheth  us  to  fpeak  properly,  fo  it  is  the  part 
of  rhetorick  to  inftrudt  how  to  do  it  elegantly,  by  adding 
beauty  to  that  language  that  before  was  naked  and  gramma¬ 
tically  true.  Baker’s  Reflexions  on  Learning. 

GRAMMATICA'STER.  n.f  [Latin.]  A  mean  verbal  pedant; 
a  low  grammarian. 

I  have  not  vexed  their  language  with  the  doubts,  the  re¬ 
marks,  and  eternal  triflings  of  the  French  grammaticaflers. 

Rymers  Tragedies  of  the  lafl  Age. 

Gra'mple.  n.f.  A  crab-fifh.  Ainfworth. 

Gra'mpus.  n.f.  A  large  fi(h  of  the  cetaceous  kind. 

Gra'nary.  n.f.  [  granarium,  Latin.]  A  dorehoufe  for 
threfhed  corn; 

Ants,  by  their  labour  and  indudry,  contrive  the  matter  fo, 
that  corn  will  keep  as  dry  in  their  nefts  as  in  our  granaries. 

Addiforis  Guardian ,  N°.  156. 

The  naked  nations  cloath. 

And  be  th’  exhaudlefs  granary  of  a  world.  Thomfon’s  Spring. 

Gradate,  n.  f.  [from  granum ,  Latin.]  A  kind  of  marble  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  is  marked  with  (mail  variegations  like 
grains.  Otherwife  Granite. 

GRAND,  adj.  [grand,  French;  grandis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Great;  illudrious ;  high  in  power. 

God  had  planted,  that  is,  made  to  grow  the  trees  of  life 
and  knowledge,  plants  only  proper  and  becoming  the  parad’fe 
and  garden  of  fo  grand  a  Lord.  Raleigh’s  Hifl.  of  the  World. 

2.  Great ;  fplendid  ;  magnificent. 

A  voice  has  flown 

To  re-enflame  a  grand  defign.  Y^ung. 

3.  Noble;  fublime;  lofty;  conceived  or  exprefild  with  great 
dignity. 

4.  It  is  ufed  to  fignify  afeent  or  defeent  of  confanguinJty. 

Gra'ndam.  n.f  [ grand  and  dam  or  dame.] 

1.  Grandmother  ;  my  father’s  or  mother’s  mother. 

I  meeting  him,  will  tell  him  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandam,  and  as  chafte 
As  may  be  in  the  world.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejfida. 

A  woman’s  dory,  at  a  Winter’s  fire, 

Authoris’d  by  her  grandam.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

We  have  our  forefathers  and  great  grandames  all  before  us, 
as  they  were  in  Chaucer’s  days.  Dryden’s  Fables ,  Prefl 

Thy  tygrefs  heart  belies  thy  angel  face : 

Too  well  thou  fliew’d  thy  pedigree  from  done  ; 

'Thy  grandame’ s  was  the  firft  by  Pyrrha  thrown.  Dry  den. 

2.  An  old  withered  woman. 

The  women 

Cry’d,  one  and  all,  the  fuppliant  fhould  have  right, 

And  to  the  grandame  hag  adjudg’d  the  knight.  Dry  den. 

Gra'ndchild.  n.f  [grand  and  child.]  The  fon  or  daughter 
of  my  fon  or  daughter;  one  in  the  fecond  degree  of  defeent. 

Auguftus  Csefar,  out  of  indignation  againft  his  daughters 
and  Agrippa  his  grandchild,  would  fay  that  they  were  not  his 
feed,  but  impodhumes  broken  from  him.  Bacon’s  Apophthegms. 

Thefe  hymns  may  work  on  future  wits,  and  fo 
May  great  grandchildren  of  thy  praifes  grow.  Donne. 

He  hoped  his  majefty  did  believe,  that  he  would  never  make 
the  lead  fcruple  to  obey  the  grandchild  of  king  James.  C  arend. 

Fair  daughter,  and  thou  fon  and  grandchild  both  !  Milton. 

He  ’fcaping  with  his  gods  and  reliques  fled. 

And  tow’rds  the  fhore  his  little  grandchild  led.  Denham. 

Gra'ndaughter.  n.f.  [grand  and  daughter.]  The  daughter 
of  a  fon  or  daughter. 

Grande'e.  n.f.  [ grand,  Y tench’,  grandis,  Latin.]  A  man  of 
great  rank,  power,  or  dignity. 

They  had  fome  (harper  and  fome  milder  differences,  which 
might  eafily  happen  in  fuch  an  interview  ot  grandees,  both 
vehement  on  the  parts  which  they  fwayed.  IVotton , 

When  a  prince  ot  grandee  manitefts  a  liking  to  fuch  a  thing, 
men  generally  fet  about  to  make  themfelves  confiderable  fur 
fuch  things.  South’s  Sermons. 

Some  parts  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy  are  rather  for  orna¬ 


—  . 

Grande'vous.  adj.  [grandeevus,  Latin.] 


Long 


<ireat  ajre. 

O  O 
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ment  than  (Length:  they  fuinifh  out  viceroyalrics  for  the 
grandees ,  and  pons  of  honour  for  the  noble  >amilies.  Addifon. 

Grande'vity.  n.f.  [from  grandeevus,  Latin.]  Great  age; 
length  of  life.  Did. 

lived  ;  of 

Did. 

Gra'npeur.  n.f.  [French  ] 

State  ;  fplendour  of  appearance  ;  magnificence. 

As  a  magiftrate  or  great  officer,  he  locks  himfelf  from  all 
approaches  by  the  multiplied  formalities  of  attendance,  by  the 
diffance  of  ceremony  and  grandeur.  S  uth  s  Sermons. 

Elevation  of  fentiment  or  language. 

Grandfather,  n.  f.  [  grand  and  father.]  The  father  of  my 
father  or  mother ;  the  next  above  my  father  in  the  fcale  of 
afeent. 

One  was  faying  that  his  great  grandfather,  and  grandfafher , 
and  father  died  at  fea  :  faid  another,  that  heard  him*  an’  1  were 
as  you,  I  would  never  come  at  fea.  Why,  faith  he,  where 
did  your  great  grandfather,  and  grandfather ,  and  father  <lie  ? 
He  anfwered,  where  but  in  their  beds  ?  He  aniwered,  an’  I 
were  as  you,  I  would  never  come  in  bed.  Bacon’s  Apophtb. 

Our  grandchildren  will  fee  a  few  rags  hung  up  in  Wednrin- 
fferhall,  which  cod  an  hundred  millions,  whereof  they  are 
paying  the  arrears,  and  boafl:  that  their  grandfathers  were  rich 
and  great.  Swift. 

Grandi'fick.  adj.  [grandis  and  facia,  Latin.]  Making 
great.  Did. 

Gra'ndinous.  adj.  [grand?,  Latin.]  Full  of  hail;  confiding 
of  hail.  Did. 

Gra'ndity.  n.f.  [from  grandis,  Latin.]  Greatnefs;  gran¬ 
deur  ;  magnificence.  An  old  word. 

Our  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity,  fmoothnefs  and 
property,  in  quicknefs  and  briefnefs.  Camden  s  Remains. 

Gra'ndmother.  n.f  [grand  and  mother.]  The  father’s  or 
mother’s  mother. 

Thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice.  1  Dim.  i.  g. 

Gra'ndsire.  n.f.  [grand  sends  fire.] 

1.  Grandfather. 

Think’d  thou,  that  I  will  leave  my  kingly  throne. 
Wherein  my  grandfire  and  my  father  fat  ?  Shakef.  Hen.  VI. 

Thy  grandfire,  and  his  brother,  to  whom  fame 
Gave,  from  two  conquer’d  parts  o’  th’  world,  their  name. 

Denham. 

The  wreaths  his  grandfire  knew  to  reap 
By  a&ive  toil  and  military  f\Veat.  Prior . 

2.  Any  ancedor,  poetically. 

Why  (hould  a  man,  whofe  blood  is  warm  within. 

Sit  like  his  grandfire  cut  in  alabader  ?  Shakef.  Merch.  of  Ven. 

Above  the  portal,  carv’d  in  cedar  wood. 

Plac’d  in  their  ranks,  their  godlike  grandftres  dood.  Dryden. 

So  mimick  ancient  wits  at  bed, 

As  apes  our  grandftres  in  their  doublets  dred.  Pope. 

Gra'ndson.  n.f.  [grand  and  fon.]  The  fon  of  a  fon  or 
daughter. 

Almighty  Jove  augment  your  wealthy  dore. 

Give  much  to  you,  and  to  his  grandfons  more.  Drydert. 
Grandfathers  in  private  families  are  not  much  obferved  to 
have  great  influence  on  their  grandfons ,  and,  I  believe,  they 
have  much  lefs  among  princes.  Szuift. 

Grange,  n.f.  [grange,  French.]  A  farm  :  generally  a  farm 
with  a  houfe  at  a  didance  from  neighbours. 

One,  when  he  had  got  the  inheritance  of  an  unlucky  old 
grange,  would  needs  fell  it ;  and,  to  draw  buyers,  proclaimed 
the  virtues  of  it:  nothing  ever  thrived  on  it,  faith  he;  the 
trees  were  all  bladed,  the  fwine  died  of  the  meafles,  the  cattle 
of  the  murrain,  and  the  flieep  of  the  rot ;  nothing  was  ever 
reared  there,  not  a  duckling  or  a  goofe.  Ben.  Jobnfou’s  Difcov. 
At  the  moated  grange  reiides  this  deje&ed  Mariana.  Shakef. 

The  loofe  unletter’d  hinds, 

When  for  their  teeming  flocks  and  granges  full 
In  wanton  dance  they  praife  the  bounteous  Pan.  Milton. 
If  die  church  wa’s  of  their  own  foundation,  they  might 
chufe,  the  incumbent  being  once  dead,  whether  they  would 
put  any  other  therein  ,  unlefs,  perhaps,  the  faid  church  had 
people  belonging  to  it ;  for  then  they  muft  dill  maintain  a 
curate :  and  of  this  fort  were  their  granges  and  priories.  Aylifie. 

Gra'nite.  n.f  [granit,Yr.  from  granum,  Lat.  becaufe  confid¬ 
ing  as  it  were  of  grains,  or  fmall  diflin<SF  particles.]  A  done 
compofed  of  feparate  and  very  large  concretions,  rudely  com¬ 
pared  together ;  of  great  hardnefs,  giving  fire  with  deel ;  not 
fermenting  with  acids,  and  imperfectly  calcinable  in  a  great 
fire.  The  hard  white  granite  with  black  fpots,  commonly 
called  moor-done,  forms  a  very  firm,  and  though  rude,  yet 
beautifully  variegated  mafs.  It  is  found  in  immenfe  drata  in 
Ireland,  but  not  ufed  there.  In  Cornwal  and  the  adjacent 
counties  it  is  found  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  prodigious 
mafles,  and  brought  in  great  quantities  to  London,  where  it 
is  ufed  for  the  Arps  of  publick  buildings.  Hard  red  granite, 
variegated  with  black  and  white,  now  called  oriental  granite, 
is  valuable  for  its  extreme  hardnefs  and  beauty,  and  capable 
of  a  mod  elegant  polifh.  It  is  common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia, 

and 
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and  is  alfo  found  in  the  Weft  of  England  little  inferiour  The 

mldd  °r10nr  n'  dng  0Ut  of  fragments  of 

mai-l,  e,  btcaufe  they  appear  cwnpofed  of  particles  of  trt anulcs 
of  a  ffcrent  colours,  is  ealily  confuted  hJ on  .  granules 

tion  of  the  ftrutfture  and  formation  of  thole  granules"*!!  Teaft 
and  meaneft  of  which  no  human  art  could  ever  compofe,  no^ 
hre  leave  it,  the  (fate  in  which  we  fee  them.  A  third  fort  of 
grantte  has  a  beautiful  variegation  of  clur£  red"  whirl 
blaca  and  yellow,  and  capable  of  an  elegant  polifl,  •  it  is  lit¬ 
tle  mtertour  m  beauty  to  the  oriental  granite,  and  there  are  im- 
menfe  ftrata  of  it  in  Minorca.  Detached  nodules  of  it,  two 
or  three  foot  in  crcumference,  are  alfo  frequent  on  the  Ihorcs 

b^tSrh£nCE  U  “  ^tasballaft  and  ufed 

theAondftc?  lnarbh'  °f  diV'rS,C°hurS’  both  fimple'and  mifedi 
die  opuhfes,  porphyry,  and  the  granite.  Woodward. 

of  IhisTnc^  V!  gieiat  P‘llarS  °f  granlte'  and  other  fragments 
ot  this  ancient  temple.  A,u;r,  u  / 

G  ran  1 'v o R  o  u  s.  adj.  [  granum  and  voro,  Lat. ]  Eating  aratn  J 
living  upon  grain.  5  t>  > 

Gremvsrous  birds,  as  a  crane,  upon  the  fir  ft  peck  of  their 
bills,  can  diftmguifh  the  qualities  of  hard  bodies,  which  the 
lenle  of  men  difcerns  not  without  maftication.  Brown. 

.  ^an,c^  a^ords  a  foft  demulcent  nourifhment,  both  for  yra- 
ntvorous  birds  and  mankind.  Ar buthnct  gn 

Grannam.  n  f.  [for  grandam.]  Grandmother.  Only  ufed 
in  burlelque  works.  * 

rr  kind  &rannam  told  me>  Tim,  take  warning.  Cay. 

lobKANl.  v.a.  [from  gar  anti  r,  French,  Junius  and  Skin¬ 
ner-,  perhaps,  as  Mtnjhew  thinks,  from  gratuito ,  or  rather 
horn  gratia  or  g>  atif.cor .] 

1.  To  admit  that  which  is  not  yet  proved ;  to  allow ;  to  yield  ; 

to  concede.  ] 

They  gather  out  of  Scripture  general  rules  to  be  followed 
in  making  laws;  and  fo,  in  effe<3,  they  plainly  grant,  that  we 
ourlelves  may  lawfully  make  laws  for  the  church.  Hooker. 
Grant  that  the  fates  have  firm’d,  by  their  decree. 

The  Trojan  race  to  reign  in  Italy.  Dryden' s  Mn.  b.  vii. 

Suppofe,  which  yet  i  grant  not,  thy  defire 
A  moment  elder  than  my  rival  fire. 

Can  chance  of  feeing  firft  thy  title  prove  ?  Dryden. 

If  he  be  one  indifferent  as  to  the  prefent  rebellion,  they 
may  take  it  for  grun.ed  his  complaint  is  the  rage  of  a  difap- 

P?.,nt,edAman;  ..  .  .  Add  Jon's  Freeholder. 

2.  1  o  beftow  fomething  which  cannot  be  claimed  of  right. 

The  God  of  Ifrael  grant  thee  thy  petition  that  thou  haft 
aiked  of  him.  ^  xvli 

Then  hath  God  alfo  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto 

,  ,  Ails  xiii.  18. 

Did  ft  thou  not  kill  this  king  ? 

—  I  grant  ye. 

— Do’ft  grant  me,  hedgehog  ?  Then  God  grant  me  too. 
Thou  may ’ft  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed.  Shak.  R.  III. 

He  heard,  and  granted  half  his  prayer ; 

The  reft  the  winds  difpers’d.  "  Pope. 

Grant,  n.  f.  [from  the  verb. J 

1.  The  a£i  of  granting  or  beftowing. 

2.  The  thing  granted;  a  gift;  a  boon. 

Courtiers  juftle  for  a.  grant. 

And  when  they  break  their  friendfhip  plead  their  want.  Dry. 

3.  [In  law.]  A  gift  in  writing  of  fuch  a  thing  as  cannot  aptly 

be  parted  or  conveyed  by  word  only ;  as  rent,  reverfions,  fer- 
vices,  advowfons  in  grofs,  common  in  grofs,  tithes,  &c.  or 
made  by  fuch  perfons  as  cannot  give  but  by  deed,  as  the  king 
and  all  bodies  politick;  which  differences  be  often  in  fpeech 
negleHed,  and  then  is  taken  generally  for  every  gift  whatfo- 
ever,  made  of  any  thing  by  any  perfon  ;  and  he  that  granteth 
it  is  named  the  grantor,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  made  the 
grantee.  A  thing  is  faid  to  be  in  grant  which  cannot  be  af- 
iigned  without  deed.  Cowel. 

All  the  whole  land  is  the  queen’s,  unlefs  there  be  fome 
grant-  of  any  part  thereof,  to  be  fliewed  from  her  majefty. 

_  _  Spenfer's  State  cf  Ireland. 

4.  Conceffioh;  admiffion  of  fomething  in  difpute. 

But  of  this  fo  large  a  grant ,  we  are  content  not  to  take 
advantage.  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f  r  r. 

This  grant  deftroys  all  you  have  urg’d  before.  Dryden. 
Gra'ntable.  adj.  [from  grant.]  'i  hat  which  may  be 
granted. 

The  office  of  the  bifhop’s  chancellor  was  grantable  for 

Aylijfe' s  Par  ergon. 

Grantee,  n.f.  [from  grant.]  He  to  whom  any  grant  is 
made.  & 

To  fmooth  the  way  for  popery  in  Mary’s  time,  the  grantees 
were  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  abby- 

' ,ands*  Swift. 

Gra  ntor.  n.  f.  [from  grant.]  He  by  whom  a  grant  is  made. 

A  duplex  querela  fhall  not  be  granted  under  pain  of  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  grantor  from  the  execution  of  his  office.  Ayliffe. 
vxsa'nularv.  adj.  [from  grannie.]  Small  and  comprft ;  re- 
fembling  a  fmall  grain  or  feed. 
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Small-coal,  with  fulphur  and  nitre,  proportionally  mixed 
tempered,  and  formed  into  granu  ary  bodies,  do  make  up  that 

T  p°r ufe  for  guns<  Browr‘s  VulZar  Erro“ 

?r  ,  .  ^A  I  -  v‘  n-  [ granuler ,  Ir.  from  granum,  Latin.] 

I  o  be  formed  into  fmall  grains. 

fu  Tr^  ^U*CC  °*  SiaPes»  infpiflated  by  heat,  granulates  into 

T o^G ra'nulate.  *  Sprattm 

1.  fo  break  into  fmall  maftes  or  granules. 

2.  To  raife  into  fmall  afperities. 

I  have  obferved,  in  many  birds,  the  gullet,  before  its  en¬ 
trance  into  the  gizzard,  to  be  much  dilated,  and  thick  fet  or 
as  it  were  granu  ate d  with  a  multitude  of  glandules,  each 
whereof  was  provided  with  its  excretory  veflel.  p>a  , 

GR£uUL^TI?N'  lSra”ul*tion,  French,  from  granulate.] 

1.  i  he  act  of  pouring  melted  metal  into  cola  water,  fo  as  it 

may  granulate  or  congeal  into  fmall  grains :  it  is  generally 
done  through  a  colander,  ©r  a  birchen  broom.  Gunpowder 
and  fome  falls  are  like  wife  faid  to  be  granulated,  from  their 
relemblance  to  grain  or  feed.  §>uinc 

2.  1  he  a&  of  (hooting  or  breaking  in  fmall  maftes.  <*incy% 

Rents  in  wounds,  by  refifting  the  growth  of  the  little  gra¬ 
nulations  of  the  flefh,  in  procefsof  time  harden  them,  and  in 

'h?~T  pr°/-d  rre  a  SharP’s  Surgery 

Gpart!cle ^  S^num,  Latin.]  A  fmall  compact 

With  an  excellent  microfcope,  where  the  naked  eye  did  fee 
but  a  green  powder,  the  affifted  eye  could  difeern  particular 
granules,  fome  blue,  and  fome  yellow.  Boyle  on  Colours 
aS£LOUS/  rdj'  tfrom  granule.]  Full  of  little  grains. 
GKAFL.  n.f.  [grappe,  French;  krappe,  Dutch.]  The  fruit 

of  the  vine,  growing  in  dufters;  the  fruit  from  which  wine 
is  expreffed. 

And  thou  (halt  not  glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  (halt  thou 
gather  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard  ;  thou  (halt  leave  them  for 
the  poor  and  ftranger  Z«,  xix.  I0. 

bafkets11  t^me  ^and*  as  SraPe  gatherers  into  the 

Anacreon,  for  thy  fake  Vi*  9* 

I  of  the  grape  no  mention  make; 

Ere  my  Anacreon  by  thee  fell, 

Curfed  plant  I  lov’d  thee  well.  Cowley 

Here  are  the  vines  in  early  flow’r  difery’d, 

Here  grapes  difcolour’d  on  the  funny  fide.  Pope's  Odyffey 
Gr ape  Hyacinth,  or  Grape  Flower.  See  Musk  ^ 

Gravestone,  n.f.  [grape and Ji on,.]  The  ftone  or  feed  con¬ 
tained  in  the  grape. 

When  obedient  nature  knows  his  will, 

A  fly,  a  grapejlone,  or  a  hair  can  kill.  Pr:or 

GRAPHICAL,  adj.  [y^d(pu.]  Well  delineated. 

Write  with  a  needle,  or  bodkin,  or  knife,  or  the  like,  when 
the  fruit  or  trees  are  young;  for  as  they  grow,  fo  the  letters 
will  grow  more  large  and  graphical.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory. 
Graphically,  adv.  [from  graphical.]  In  a  pidurefque  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  good  defcription  or  delineation. 

The  hyena  odorata,  or  civet  cat,  is  delivered  and  graphically 
described  by  Caftellus.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iii. 

Grapnel,  n.f.  [grapin,  French.] 

1 .  A  fmall  anchor  belonging  to  a  little  veflel. 

2.  A  grappling  iron  with  which  in  fight  one  fhip  faftens  on 

another.  r 

To  GRATPLE.  n.  [gralbelen,  Dutch;  krappeln,  German.] 

1 .  1  o  contend  by  feizing  each  other,  as  wreftlers. 

They  muft  be  alfo  praftifed  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes  of 
wrefthng,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tugg  or  grapple,  and 
to  coe. .  Milton. 

Riving  virtue,  all  atchievements  part, 

Meets  envy,  Hill  to  grapple  with  at  laft.  Waller' 

Does  he  think  that  he  can  grapple  with  divine  vengeance! 
and  endure  the  everlafting  burnings  ?  South's  Sermons. 

Antaeus  here  and  ftern  Alcides  ftrive. 

And  both  the  grappling  ftatues  feem  to  live.  Addifon. 

2.  i  o  conteft  in  clofe  fight.  J 

1 11  in  my  ftandard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 

To  grapple  with  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 
ometimes,  from  fighting  fquadrons  of  each  fleet, 
wo  grappling  /Etna  s  on  the  ocean  meet, 

^nd  Englifh  fires  with  Belgian  flames  contend.  Dryden  ■ 

1  o  Gra'pple.  v.  a. 

1.  To  fallen  ;  to  fix;  to  join  indiffolubly.  Now  obfolete. 

Grapple  your  minds  to  fternage  of  the  navy, 

And  leave  your  England  as  dead  midnight  Hill.  Shak.  H.  V. 

I  will  put  that  bufinefs  in  your  bofoms, 

Whofe  execution  takes  your  enemy  off, 

Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us.  Shakefp.  Macbeth 

2.  To  feize ;  to  lay  faft  hold  of. 

Gra'pple.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Conteft  hand  to  hand,  in  which  the  combatants  feize  enrh 
other ;  the  wreftlers  hold.  CaCft 

As  when  earth’s  fon,  Antaeus,  ftrove 
With  Jove’s  Alcides,  and,  oft  foil’d,  ftill  rofe 
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Frefli  from  his  fall,  anti  fiercer  grapple  join’d. 

Throttled  at  length  in  th’  air,  expir’d  and  fell. 

Or  did  his  genius 

Know  mine  the  ftronger  demon,  fear’d  the  grapple. 

And,  looking  round  him,  found  this  nook  of  fate, 

To  fkulk  behind  my  fword.  Dryden  s  Don  Sclajhan. 

2.  Clofe  fight. 

In  the  grapple  I  boarded  them  ;  on  the  inflant  they  got  clear 
of  our  (hip,  fo  I  alone  became  their  prifoner.  Shake/.  Hamlet. 
j.  Iron  inftrument  by  which  one  fhip  fattens  on  another. 

But  Cymon  foon  his  crooked  grapples  caft, 

Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  embrac’d.  Dryden. 
Gra'pplement.  n.f.  [from  grapple.]  Clofe  fight;  hoftile 
embrace. 

They  catching  hold  of  him,  as  down  he  lent, 

Him  backward  overthrew,  and  down  him  flay’d 
With  their  rude  hands  and  griefly  grapplement.  Fairy  Queen. 
Gr a'shopper.  n.f.  [  grafs  and  hop.]  A  fmall  infedf  that  hops 
in  the  Summer  grafs.  The  cicada  of  the  Latins,  or  cicala  of 
the  Italians,  is  often  by  the  poets  tranflated  grafoopper,  but 
improperly. 

.  Her  waggon  fpokes  made  of  long  fpinners  legs, 

The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grajhoppers.  Shake/.  Ro.  and  jful. 
Grajhoppers  eat  up  the  green  of  whole  countries.  Bacon. 

Where  filver  lakes,  with  verdant  fhadows  crown’d, 
Difperfe  a  grateful  chilnefs  all  around  ; 

The  grajhopper  avoids  the  untainted  air, 

Nor  in  the  midft  of  Summer  ventures  there.  Addifon. 

The  women  were  of  fuch  an  enormous  ftature,  that  we 
appeared  as  grajhoppers  before  them.  Addi/on s  Spectator. 

Gra'sier.  See  Grazier. 

To  GRASP,  v  a  [gra/pare,  Italian.] 

1.  To  hold  in  the  hand  ;  to  gripe. 

O  fool  that  I  am,  that  thought  I  could  gra/p  water  and  bind 
the  wind.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

In  his  right  hand 

Gra/ping  ten  thoufand  thunders,  which  he  fent 

Before  him,  fuch  as  in  their  fouls  infix’d 

Plagues.  Milton  s  Par  a  di/e  Lof,  b.v  i. 

Kings,  by  gra/ping  more  than  they  could  hold, 

Firft  made  their  fubjedls,  by  oppreflion,  bold.  Denham. 

Doom,  as  they  pleafe,  my  empire  not  to  ftand, 

I’ll  gra/p  my  feeptre  with  my  dying  hand.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 

2.  To  feize;  to  catch  at. 

This  gra/ping  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  into  their  own 
hands,  was  defired  the  Summer  before.  Clarendon. 

To  Grasp,  v.  n. 

1.  To  catch;  to  endeavour  to  feize ;  to  try  at. 

So  endlefs  and  exorbitant  are  the  defires  of  men,  that  they 
will  gra/p  at  all,  and  can  form  no  fcheme  of  perfetft  happinefs 
with  lefs.  Swift. 

2.  To  ftruggle  ;  to  ftrive;  to  grapple!  Not  now  in  ufe. 

See,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood ; 

His  hands  abroad  difplay’d,  as  one  that  gra/pt 

And  tugg’d  for  life.  Shake/p  ear e' s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

3.  To  gripe;  to  encroach. 

Like  a  mifer  ’midft  his  ftore. 

Who  gra/ps  and  gra/ps  ’till  he  can  hold  no  more.  Dryden. 
Grasp,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  gripe  or  feizure  of  the  hand. 

Nor  wanted  in  his  gra/p 

What  feem’d  both  fpear  and  fhield.  Milton  s  Paradi/e  Lojl. 

This  hand  and  fword  have  been  acquainted  well ; 

It  Ihould  have  come  before  into  my  gra/p. 

To  kill  the  ravifher.  Dryden’ s  Don  Sebajlian. 

T  he  left  arm  is  a  little  defaced,  though  one  may  fee  it  held 
fomething  in  its  gra/p  formerly.  Addi/on  on  Italy. 

2.  Poffeflion;  hold. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think’ft 
For  the  whole  fpace  that’s  in  the  tyrant’s  gra/p. 

And  the  rich  Eaft  to  boot.  Sbakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

3.  Power  of  feizing. 

Within  the  direful  gra/p 

Of  favage  hunger,  or  of  favage  heat.  Milton. 

They  looked  upon  it  as  their  own,  and  had  it  even  within 
their  gra/p.  '  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Gra'sper.  n.f  [from  gra/p. ]  One  that  grafps,  feizes,  or 
catches  at. 

GRASS,  n.f.  [gpaey,  Saxon.]  The  common  herbage  of  the 
field  on  which  cattle  feed  ;  an  herb  with  long  narrow  leaves. 

Ye  are  grown  fat  as  the  heifer  at  grafs,  and  bellow  as 
bulls.  Jer.  1.  11. 

The  trade  of  beef  for  foreign  exportation  was  prejudiced, 
and  almoft  funk ;  for  the  flefti  being  young,  and  only  grafs 
fed,  was  thin,  light  and  moift,  and  not  of  a  fubftance  to 
endure  the  fait,  or  be  preferved  by  it,  for  long  voyages, 
or  a  flow  confumption.  Temple. 

You’ll  be  no  more  your  former  you; 

But  for  a  blooming  nymph  will  pafs, 

Juft  fifteen,  coming  Summer’s  grafs.  Swift. 

Grass  of  PamaJ/us,  n.f.  [parnojfw,  Latin.] 
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It  hath  a  rofe-fhaped  flower  of  five  large  leaves,  and  five 
fmall  at  the  bottom  fringed,  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  planted 
orbicularly  :  out  of  the  flower-cup  arifes  the  pointal,  which 
Kirns  to  an  oval  membranaceous  fruit,  having  but  one  celi 
filled  with  feeds.  T  his  plant  grows  wild  in  moft  meadows, 
particularly  in  the  North.  It  is  called  parnajf.a  from  mount 
Parnaffus,  where  it  W2s  fuppofed  to  grow ;  and  becaufe  the 
cattle  feed  on  it,  it  obtained  the  name  of  grafs,  though  the 
plant  has  no  refemblance  to  the  grafs  kind.  Miller. 

To  Grass,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  breed  grafs ;  to  become 
pafture.  -  • 

Land  arable,  driven,  or  worn  to  the  proof. 

With  oats  ye  may  fow  it,  the  fooner  to  grafs. 

More  foon  to  be  pafiure,  to  bring  it  to  pafs.  Tuff.  Husband. 

Grass-plot,  n.f  [grafs  and  p  let.]  A  lmall  level  covered 
with  fhort  grafs. 

Here  on  this  gra/s-plot ,  in  this  very  place. 

Come  and  fport.  Shakefpeare’ s  Tempejl. 

The  part  of  your  garden  next  your  houfe  ihould  be  a  par¬ 
terre  for  flowers,  or  gra/s-plots  bordered  with  flowers.  Temple. 

They  are  much  valued  by  our  modern  planters,  to  adorn 
their  walks  and  gra/s-plots.  Mortimer  s  Husband' y. 

Grass-poly.  A  fpecies  of  Willow-wort,  which  fee. 

Gra'ssiness.  n.f.  [from  graffy.]  The  ftate  of  abounding  in 
grafs. 

Gra'ssy.  adj .  [from  grafs.]  Covered  with  grafs ;  abounding 
with  grafs. 

Ne  did  he  leave  the  mountains  bare  unfeen, 

Nor  the  rank  gra/jy  fens  delights  untry’d.  Spen/er. 

Rais’d  of  graffy  turf 

Their  table  was,  and  molly  feats  had  round.  Milt.  P.  Lc/l. 

The  moft  in  fields,  like  herded  beafts,  lie  down. 

To  dews  obnoxious,  on  the  graffy  floor.  Dryd.  Ar.n.  Mir. 

Grate,  n.f.  [ crates ,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  partition  made  with  bars  placed  near  to  one  another,  or 
eroding  each  other :  fuch  as  are  in  cloyfiers  or  prifons. 

I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for 
you,  and  your  couch-fellow,  Nim ;  or  elfe  you  had  look’d 
through  the  grates,  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  Shakefpeare . 

Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  caft 
Upon  thofe  bord’ring  hills,  and  open  plain.  Daniel’s  C.  W . 
A  fan  has  on  it  a  nunnery  of  lively  black-eyed  veftals, 
who  are  endeavouring  to  creep  out  at  the  grates.  Addifon. 

2.  The  range  of  bars  within  which  fires  are  made. 

My  dear  is  of  opinion  that  an  old  fafnioned  grate  confumes 
coals,  but  gives  no  heat.  Spectator,  N°.  3c. 

To  Grate,  v.  a.  [grafter,  French.] 

1.  To  rub  or  wear  anything  by  the  attrition  of  a  rough  body. 

Thereat  the  fiend  his  gnafhing  teeth  did  grate.  Fai.  Qu. 

Blind  oblivion  fwallow’d  cities  up, 

And  mighty  ftates  charadterlefs  are  grated 
To  dufty  nothing.  Shakefpeare’ s  Troilus  and  Crefp.da. 

If  the  particles  of  the  putty  were  not  made  to  ftick  faft  in 
the  pitch,  they  would,  by  rolling  up  and  down,  grate  and  fret 
the  objedf  metal,  and  fill  it  full  of  little  holes.  Neivton  s  Opt. 

2.  To  offend  by  any  thing  harfh  or  vexatious. 

Thereat  enraged,  foon  he  ’gan  upftart. 

Grinding  his  teeth  and  grating  his  great  heart.  Hulb.  Tale. 
They  have  been  partial  in  the  gofpel,  culled  and  chofen  out 
thofe  fofter  and  more  gentle  didates  which  Ihould  lefs  grate 
and  difturb  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Juft  refentment  and  hard  ufage  coin’d 
Th’  unwilling  word  ;  and,  grating  as  it  is, 

Take  it,  for  it  is  thy  due.  Dryden’ s  Don  Sebafian. 

This  habit  of  writing  and  difeourfing,  wherein  I  unfortu¬ 
nately  differ  from  almoft  the  whole  kingdom,  and  am  apt  to 
grate  the  ears  of  more  than  I  could  wifli,  was  acquired  during 
my  apprenticelhip  in  London.  Swift. 

3.  To  form  a  found  by  collifion  of  afperities  or  hard  bodies. 

The  grating  flhock  of  wrathful  iron  arms.  Shake/,  ii.  II. 

On  a  fudden  open  fly, 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found, 

Th’  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harfh  thunder,  that  the  loweft  bottom  {hook 
Of  Erebus.  Milton  s  Paradi/e  Lc/l,  b.  ii. 

To  Grate,  v.  n. 

1.  To  rub  hard  fo  as  to  injure  or  offend;  to  offend,  as  by  op- 
preffion  or  importunity. 

Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king  ? 

What  peer  hath  been  fuborn’d  to  grate  on  you, 

That  you  Ihould  feal  this  lawlefs  bloody  book 
Of  forg’d  rebellion  with  a  feal  divine?  Shake/.  Henry  IV. 
I  ha \t grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for 
you,  or  elfe  you  had  looked  through  the  grates.  Shakefpeare. 

Paradoxing  is  of  great  ufe  ;  but  the  faculty  muft  be  lo  ten¬ 
derly  managed  as  not  to  grate  upon  the  truth  and  reafon  of 
things.  L’  E/i  range’ s  Fables. 

This  grated  harder  upon,  and  raifed  greater  tumults  and 
boilings  in  the  hearts  of  men,  than  the  feeming  unreafonablc- 
nefs  of  former  artie’es.  South’s  Sermons. 
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I  never  heard  him  make  the  lead  complaint,  in  a  cafe  that 
would  have  grated  forely  on  fome  men’s  patience,  and  have 
filled  their  lives  with  difeontent.  Locke. 

2-  To  make  a  harfh  noife,  as  that  of  a  rough  body  drawn  over 
another. 

We  are  not  fo  nice  as  to  caft  away  a  {harp  knife,  becaufe 
the  edge  of  it  may  fometimes  ^ rate .  Hooker,  l.  v.  f.  36. 

GRA'TEFUL.  adj.  [gratus,  Latin.] 

1.  Having  a  due  fenfe  of  benefits  ;  willing  to  acknowledge  and 
to  repay  benefits. 

A  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  nor,  but  {fill  pays.  Milton. 

Years  of  fervice  paif, 

From  grateful  fouls  exaCt  reward  at  laft.  Dryden  s  Fables. 

2.  Pleaiing ;  acc  ptable  ;  delightful  ;  delicious. 

Whatfoever  is  ingrate  at  firft,  is  made  grateful  by  cuftom  \ 
but  whatfoever  is  too  pleafing  at  firft,  jgroweth  quickly  to 
faliate.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  fhine, 

And  grateful  clufters  fvvcll  with  floods  of  wine.  Pope. 

G  R  A 't  E  f  U  L  L  Y .  adjj.  [  fro  m  grateful.  ] 

1.  With  willingnefs  to  acknowledge  and  repay  benefits ;  with 
due  fenfe  of  obligation. 

He,  as  new  wak’d,  thus  gratefully  reply ’d.  Milton . 

Enough  remains  for  houfhold  charge  befide, 

His  wife  and  tender  children  to  fuflain, 

And  gratefully  to  feed  his  dumb  deferving  train.  Dryd.  Virg. 

In  Cyprus  long  by  men  and  gods  obey’d, 

The  lovers  toil  (he  gratefully  repaid.  Granville. 

2.  In  a  pleafing  manner. 

Study  detains  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  fotne- 
thing  new,  which  may  gratefully  ft r ike  the  imagination.  Watts. 

Gra,t  eeulnesS.  7i.  f.  [from  grateful."] 

l.  Gratitude;  duty  to  benefactors.  Now  obfolete. 

A  Laconian  knight,  having  femetime  ferved  him  with  more 
gratefulr.cfs  than  good  courage  defended  him.  Sidney. 

Bleftings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulncfs , 

The  found  of  glory  ringing  in  cur  ears.  Herbert. 

?.  Quality  of  being  acceptable  ;  pleafantnefs. 

Gra'ter.  n.f  [  gratcir,  JY  from  ••rate  ]  A  kind  of  coarfe  file 
with  which  foft  bodies  are  rubbed  to  powder. 

Gratification,  n.f.  [ gnuifeatio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  pleafing. 

They  are  incapable  of  any  defign  above  the  prefent  grati¬ 
fication  of  their  palates.  South  s  Sermons. 

2.  Pleafure ;  delight. 

How  hardly  is  his  will  brought  to  change  all  its  defires  and 
averfions,  and  to  renounce  thofe gratifications  in  which  he  has 


been  long  ufed.  to  place  his  happinefs  i 


Rogers’s  Sermons. 


Reward  ;  recompence.  A  low  word. 

To  Gra'tify.  v.  a.  [gratifeor,  Latin.] 
j.  To  indulge;  to  pleafe  by  compliance. 

You  fteer  between  the  country  and  the  court, 

N or  gratify,  whate’er  the  great  defire, 

Nor  grudging  give  what  pubitek  needs  require.  Dryden. 

2.  To  delight ;  to  pleafe. 

But  pride  ftcod  ready  to  prevent  the  blow  ; 

For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ?  Dryden  s  rabies. 

The  captive  generals  to  his  car  are  ty’d;  1 

The  joyful  citizens  tumultuous  tide  h 

Echoing  his  glory,  gratify  his  pride.  Prior.  ) 

A  palled  appetite  is  humorous,  and  muft  be  gratified  with 
fauces  rather  than  food.  Tatler,  N°.  54. 

At  once  they  gratify  their  feent  and  tafte, 

While  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repaft.  .  Pope. 
A  thoufand  little  impertinences  are  very  gratifying  to  cu- 
rtolity,  though  not  improving  to  the  underftanding.  Addifon. 

3.  To  requite  with  a  gratification  :  as,  I’ll  gratify  you  for  this 

trouble.  r 

GraTingly.  adv.  [from  grate  ]  Harihly ;  off&nhvely. 
GRATIS.  adv.  [Latin.]  For  nothing ;  without  a  recom¬ 
pence.  . 

The  people  cry  you  mock’d  them;  and,  or  Jate, 

When  corn  was  given  them  gratis ,  you  repm  d.  Shakefp. 
They  fold  themfelves ;  but  thou,  lixe  a  kind  fellow,  gav  ft 
thyfelf  away  gratis,  and  I  thank  thee  for  thee.  .  Shakejpeare. 

"Kindred  are  no  welcome  clients,  where  relation  gives  them 
a  title  to  have  advice  gratis.  L  Ef  range. 

I  fcorned  to  take  my  degree  at  Utrecht  or  Leyden,  though 
offered  it  gratis  bythofe  univerfities.  Arbuthnot’ s  John  Bull. 

OraTttude.  n.f.  [gratiludo,  low  Latin.] 

1.  Duty  to  benefactors. 

Forbid 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whofe  gratitude 
Tow’rds  her  deferving  children  is  enroll’d, 

Should  now  eat  up  her  own  !  Shakejpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

2.  Defire  to  return  benefits.  . 

The  debt  immenfe  of  endlefs  gratitude.  _  Milton. 
Gratitude  is  properly  a  virtue,  difpoling  the  mind  to  an  in¬ 
ward  fenfe  and  an  outward  acknowledgment  of  a  benefit  re¬ 
ceived,  together  with  a  icadinefs  to  return  the  lame,^or  the 


like. 


South's  Sermons. 


GRATUITOUS,  aelj.  [gratuitus,  Latin  ;  gratuit,  Fr.J 

1.  Voluntary;  granted  without  claim  or  merit. 

We  miftake  the  gratuitous  bleflings  of  heaven  for  the  fruits 
of  our  own  induftry.  L' Ff  range. 

2.  Afferted  without  proof. 

The  fecond  motive  they  had  to  introduce  this  gratuitous 
declination  of  atom..,  the  fame  poet  gives  us.  Ray. 

Gratuitously,  adv.  [from  gratuitous.] 

1.  Without  claim  or  merit. 

2.  Without  proof. 

I  would  know  whence  came  this  obliquity  of  direction, 
which  they gratuitoujly  tack  to  matter  :  this  is  to  aferibe  will 
and  choice  to  thefe  particles.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin. 

Gratuity,  n.f.  [gratuite,  Fr.  from  gratuitous.]  A  prefent  or 
acknowledgment;  a  free  gift. 

They  might  have  pretended  to  comply  with  Ulyffes,  and 
difmifi'ed  him  with  a  fmall  gratuity.  hates  on  theOdyJfy. 

He  ufed  every  year  to  prefent  us  with  his  almanack,  upon 
the  fcore  of  fome  little  gratuity  we  gave  him.  Swif  t. 

To  GraYulate.  v.  a  [gratulor,  Latin  ] 

1.  To  congratulate  ;  to  falute  with  declarations  of  joy. 

To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 

And  gratulate  his  fafe  return  to  Rome, 

The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admires.  Sbakef.  Tit.  Andr. 

Whither  away  fo  faft  ? 

- No  farther  than  the  Tower, 

To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

Since  nature  could  behold  fo  dire  a  crime, 

I  gratulate  at  leaft  my  native  clime, 

That  fuch  a  land,  which  fuch  a  monfter  bore, 

So  far  is  diftant  from  our  Thracian  {bore.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

2.  To  declare  joy  for. 

Yet  give  thy  jealous  fubjeCts  leave  to  doubt. 

Who  this  thy  Ycape  from  rumour  gratulate. 

No  lefs  than  if  from  peril ;  and  devout, 

Do  beg  thy  care  unto  thy  after  ftate.  Ben.  Johnf  Epigrams. 
Gr  atul  aYion.  n.f  [from  gratulatio ,  Latin.]  Salutations 
made  by  exprefling  joy  ;  expreflion  of  joy. 

They  are  the  firft  gratulations  wherewith  our  Lord  and  Sa¬ 
viour  was  joyfully  received  at  his  entrance  into  the  world,  by 
fuch  as  in  their  hearts,  arms,  and  bowels  embraced  him.  Flook. 
The  earth 

Gave  figns  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill.  Mint.  Par.  Lojl. 
Your  enjoyments  according  to  the  ftandard  of  a  Chriftian 
defire,  are  fo  compleat  that  they  require  no  addition:  I  fhall 
turn  my  wifties  into  gratulations,  and,  congratulating  their  ful- 
nefs,  only  wifh  their  continuance.  South. 

GraYulatory.  adj.  [from  gratulate.]  Congratulatory,  ex- 
prefiing  congratulation. 

Grave,  a  final  fyllable  in  the  names  of  places,  is  from  the 
Saxon  gpaep,  a  grove  or  cave.  Gibfon's  Camden. 

GRAVE,  n.f.  [jpaep,  Saxon.]  The  place  in  the  ground  in 
which  the  dead  are  repofited. 

Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide  j 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  fpright, 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide.  Shakefpeare. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathfome  grave.  Milton * 
T o  walk  upon  the  graves  of  our  dead  mafters, 

Is  our  own  fecurity.  Denham  s  Sophy. 

A  flood  of  waters  would  overwhelm  all  thofe  fragments 
which  the  earth  broke  into,  and  bury  in  one  common  grave 
all  mankind,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Burnet. 
Gr a've-cloaths.  n.f.  [grave  and  cloaths.]  The  drefs  of  the 
dead. 

But  of  fuch  fubtle  fubftance  and  unfound, 

That  like  a  ghoft  he  feem’d,  whofe  grave- cloaths  were  un¬ 
bound.  Spenfer’s  Fairy  fhteen,  b.  xi. 

And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  grave-cloaths.  Jo.  xi.  44- 

Gra've-stone.  n.f.  [  grave  and  /lone.]  The  ftone  that  is  laid 
oveT  the  grave ;  the  monumental  ftone. 

1  imon,  prefently  prepare  thy  grave  ; 

Lye  where  the  light  foam  of  the  fea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-Jlone  daily.  Shakefpeare' sTimon  of  Athens. 

To  GRAVE,  v.  a.  preter .graved-,  part.  paff. graven,  [graver, 
French;  y^odpm.] 

1.  To  infculp;  to  carve  a  figure  or  infeription  in  any  hard  fub¬ 
ftance. 

Cornice  with  boffy  fculpturCs  graven.  Milton. 

Such  later  vows,  oaths,  or  leagues  can  never  blot  out  thofe 
former  gravings  or  characters,  which  by  juft  and  lawful  oaths 
were  made  upon  their  fouls.  #  King  Charles. 

Thy  fum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain  j 
O !  may  they  graven  in  thy  heart  remain, 

Be  humble  and  be  juft.  Prior. 

2.  To  carve  or  form. 

What  profiteth  the  graven  image,  that  the  maker  thereof 
hath  graven  it  ?  Heb.  ii.  18. 

3.  To  copy  paintings  upon  wood  or  metal,  in  order  to  be  im- 
preffei  on  paper. 
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The  gravers  can  and  ought  to  imitate  the  bodies  of  the 
colours  by  the  degrees  of  the  lights  and  fhadows:  ’tis  impof- 
l'tble  to  give  much  ftrength  to  what  they  grave,,  after  the  works 
of  the  fchools,  without  imitating  in  fome  fort  the  colour  of 
the  objects.  Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy. 

4.  [From  grave.]  To  entomb.  Not  in  ule. 

There’  ’s  more  gold  : 

Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you  : 

And  ditches  grave  you  all !  Shakejpeare’s  Timon  of  Athens. 

5-  r^''°  clean,  caulk,  and  fl.eath  a  fhip.  Ainfworthi 

I  o  CxR  ave.  v.  n.  I  o  write  or  delineate  on  hard  fubftunces. 

7  Thbu  {halt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  [race  upon 

Ex.  xxviii.  36. 

Grave,  adj.  [grave,  French ;  gravis,  Latin  ] 

1.  Solemn;  ferious;  fober ;  hot  gay  ;  not  light  or  trifling. 

T  o  th’  more  mature, 

A  glafs  that  featur’d  them  ;  and  to  the  grave, 

A  child  that  guided  dotards.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymbeline. 

We  fhould  have  clfe  defir’d 
Your  good  advice,  which  {till  hath  been  both  grave 
And  profperous,  in  this  day’s  council.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 
'That grave  awfulnefs,  as  in  your  bell  breed  oi  maftive;,  of 
elegancy  and  prettinefs,  as  in  your  Idler  dogs,  are  modes  of 
beauty.  More’s  Antidote  againji  Atheifm. 

Even  the  g-ave  and  ferious  characters  are  diftinguifhed  by 
their  feveral  forts  of  gravity.  Dryden’s  Fables,  Preface. 

.  Youth  on  filent  wings  is  flown  5 
Graver  years  come  rolling  on.  Prior. 

To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodnefs  and  of  gfdcfi  • 

And  to  b e  grave,  exceeds  all  pow’r  of  face.  Pope’s  Epfles. 

Folly-painting  humour,  grave  himfelf, 

Calls  laughtef  forth.  Dhenfon’s  Winter. 

2.  Of  weight ;  not  futile  ;  credible.  Little  ufed. 

"I  he  Roman  date  was  of  all  others  the  moft  celebrated  for  their 
virtue,  as  the  graced  of  their  own  writers,  and  of  ftrangers, 
do  bear  them  witnefs.  Gr.w’s  Cofmol.  Sac.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

3.  Not  fhowy  ;  not  tawdry  :  as,  a  grave  fuit  of  cloaths. 

4.  Not  (harp  of  found;  not  acute. 

Accent,  in  the  Greek  names  and  ufage,  feems  to  have  re¬ 
garded  the  tone  of  the  voice;  the  acute  accent  raifing  the 
voice,  in  fome  certain  fyllables,  to  a  higher,  i.  e.  more  acute 
pitch  or  tone,  and  the  grave  deprefling  it  lower,  and  both 
having  fome  emphafis,  i.  e.  more  vigorous  pronunciation. 

Holder’ s  Elements  of  Speech. 

GRAT  EL.  n.f  [gravl'er,  French;  graved ,  Dutch;  gravel , 
Armorick.] 

1 .  Hard  fund  ;  fand  confiding  of  very  fmall  pebbleftones. 

Gravel  confifts  of  flints  of  all  the  ufual  fizes  and  colours,  of 
the  feveral  forts  of  pebbles;  fometifries  with  a  few  pyritte, 
and  other  mineral  bodies,  confufedly  intermixed,  and  com¬ 
mon  fand.  Woodward.’ s  Met.  Fcjf. 

His  armour,  all  gilt,  was  fo  well  handled,  that  it  {hewed 
like  a  glittering  fand  and  gravel,  interlaced  with  filver  ri- 

veis‘  Sidney. 

By  intelligence. 

And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
Wh  fee  each  grain  of  gravel.  Shakefpeare’ s  Harry  VIII. 

Providence  permitted  not  the  ftrength  of  the  earth  to  fpend 
itfeli  in  bafe  gravel  and  pebbles,  inftead  of  quarries  of  ftones. 

More’ s  Antidote  againf  Atheifm. 
So  deep,  and  yet  fo  clear,  we  might  behold 
Th e  gravel  bottom,  and  that  bottom  gold.  Dryclm. 

The  upper  garden  at  Kenfmgton  was  at  firft  nothing  but  a 
gravel  pit.  Sped  at  or,  N°.  477. 

Gravel  walks  are  beft  for  fruit-trees.  Mortimer’ s  Husbandly. 

2.  [Gravelle,  f  rench.J  Sandy  matter  concreted  in  the  kidneys. 

If  the  ftone  is  brittle  it  will  often  crumble,  and  pafs  in  the 
form  of  gravel :  if  the  ftone  is  too  big  to  pafs,  the  beft  method 
is  to  come  to  a  fort  of  a  compofition  or  truce  with  it.  Arbuthn. 

To  Gra'vel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  pave  or  cover  with  gravel. 

Mofs  groweth  upon  alleys,  efpecially  fuch  as  lie  cold,  and 
upon  the  North,  as  in  divers  terraftes;  and  again,  if  they  be 
much  trodden,  or  if  they  were  at  the  firft  gravelled.  Bacon 

2.  To  ftick  in  the  fand. 

William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  invaded  this  ifland, 
chanced  at  his  arrival  to  be  gravelled ;  and  one  of  his  feet 
ftuck  fo  faft  in  the  fand,  that  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Camden. 

3.  I  o  puzzle  ;  to  flop  ;  to  put  to  a  ftand  ;  to  embarrafs. 

I  would  kifs  before  I  fpoke. 

—Nay,  you  were  better  fpeak  firft,  and  when  you  -were  gra- 
vel’d  for  lack  of  matter  you  might  take  occafion  to  kifs.  Shak. 

I  he  difeafe  itfelf  will  gravel  him  to  judge  of  it ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  prediction  made  of  it,  it  is  fo  {harp.  Hotvel. 

What  work  do  our  imaginations  make  with  eternity  and 
immenfity  ?  And  how  are  we  gravelled  by  their  cutting 
dilemma’s  ?  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  1 

Mat,  who  was  here  a  little  gravell’d. 

Toft  up  his  nofe,  and  would  have  cavill’d.  Prior. 

4.  [In  horfemanfhip.]  To  hurt  the  foot  with  gravel  confined 
by  the  (hoe. 

tRaveless.  adj.  [from  grave.]  Without  a  tomb ;  unburied. 
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By  degrees  the  memory  of  my  womb, 

Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all, 

By  the  difeandying  of  this  pelletted  ftorm. 

Lie  gravelefs.  Shakefpeare’ s  Antony  and  CL  pr.tr a. 

GraVelly.  adj.  [gravcleux,  French,  from  g> ave!, ]  Full  of 
gravel ;  abounding  with  gravel ;  confifting  of  gravel. 

I  here  are  fome  natural  fpring-v/aters  that  will  inlapidate 
wood  ;  fo  that  you  fhali  fee  one  piece  of  wood,  whereof  the 
part  above  the  water  fhali  continue  wood,  and  the  part  under 
the  water  fhali  be  turned  into  a  gravelly  Hone.  Bacon’s  /V.  F/jfl. 

If  you  live  in  a  conhunptive  air,  make  choice  of  the  more 
open,  high,  dry,  and  gravelly  part  of  it.  Harvey  on  Conjunipt. 

Gra'vely.  adv.  [fromjotfw.J 

1.  Solemnly;  ferioufly ;  foberly  ;  without  lightnefs  or  mirth. 

Thou  ftand’ft 

Gravely  in  doubt  when  to  hold  them  wife.  Adi  ion. 

A  girl  Jongs  to  tell  her  confidant  that  file  hopes  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  in  a  little  time,  and  afks  her  v Cry  gravely  what  fhe  would 
have  her  to  do.  Spectator.  N  '.  475. 

Wifdom’s  above  fufpc&ing  wiles  ; 

The  queen  of  learning  gravely  fmiles.  Swift. 

A  formal  ftory  was  very  gravely  carried  to  his  excellency, 
by  fome  zealous  members.  Swift. 

2.  Without  gaudinefs  or  {how. 

Gra'veness.  n.f.  [from  grave.]  Serioufnefs ;  folemnity  and 
fobriety  of  behaviour. 

Ydu  no  lefs  becomes 

The  light  and  carelefs  livery  that  it  wears. 

Than  fettled  age  his  fables,  and  his  weeds 

Importing  health  and  gravenefs.  Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

But  yet  beware  of  counfcls  when  too  full ; 

Number  makes  long  difputes  and  gravenefs  dull.  Denham. 

Gra'veolent.  adj.  [graveolens,  Lat.J  Strong  Rented.  Diet. 

GraVer.  n.f.  [ graveur ,  French,  from  grave.] 

1.  One  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  inferibe  or  carve  upon  hard  fuS- 
ftances ;  one  who  copies  pictures  upon  wood  or  metal  to  be 
imprefied  on  paper. 

If  he  makes  a  defign  to  be  graved,  he  is  to  remember  that 
the  grav<  rs  difpofe  not  their  colours  as  the  painters  do  ;  and 
that,  by  confequence,  he  muft  take  occafion  to  find  the  reafon 
of  his  defign  in  the  natural  fhadows  of  the  figures,  which  he 
has  difpofed  to  caufe  the  effect.  Dryden’s  Dufrejnoy. 

2.  1  he  ftile  or  tool  ufed  in  graving. 

With  all  the  care  wherewith  I  tried  upon  it  the  known 
Ways  of  {'often ing  gravers,  I  could  not  foften  this.  Boyle. 

The  toilfome  hours  in  different  labour  Hide, 

Some  work  the  file,  and  fome  the  graver  guide.  Gay’s  Fan. 

Gravi'dity.  n.f  [ gravidas ,  Latin.]  Pregnancy;  ftate  of 
being  with  child. 

Women,  obftruCfed,  have  not  always  the  forementioned 
fymptoms  :  in  thofe  the  figns  of  gravidity  and  obftructions  are 
hard  to  be  diftinguiftied  in  the  beginning.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Gra'ving.  n.f.  [from  grave.]  Carved  work; 

Skilful  to  work  in  gold;  alfo  to  grave  any  manner  of 
graving ,  and  to  find  out  evefy  device  which  fhali  be  put  to 

^im*  iChro.  ii.  14. 

To  GRA'VITATE.  v.  n.  [from  gravis,  Latin.]  To  tend  to 
the  center  of  attraction. 

1  hofe  who  have  nature’s  fteps  with  care  purfu’d, 

T  hat  matter  is  with  a£hve  force  endu’d, 

That  all  its  parts  magnetick  pow’r  exert, 

And  to  each  other  gravitate,  afl'ert.  Elackmore’s  Creation. 
That  fubtle  matter  muft  be  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  all 
other  matter,  and  as  much  as  is  comprehended  within  a  parti¬ 
cular  body  muft  gravitate  jointly  with  that  body.  Bentley. 

Gravit  a'tion.  n.J.  [from gravitate.]  Act  of  tending  to  the 
centre. 

1  he  moft  confiderable  phenomenon  belonging  to  terreftrial 
bodies  is  the  general  action  of  gravitation,  whereby  all  known 
bodies,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  earth,  do  tend  and  p’tefs  towards 
its  centre.  •  .  Bentley’s  Sermons . 

When  the  loofe  mountain  trembles  from  on  iiipL, 

Shall  gravitation  ccafe,  if  you  go  by  ?  Popes  E]J'.  on  Man. 

Gra'vity.  n.  f  [gravitas,  Latin;  gravit  e,  French  ] 

1.  W eight ;  heavinefs  ;  tendency  to  the  centre. 

That  quality  by  which  all  heavy  bodies  tend  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  accelerating  their  motion  the  nearer  they 
approach  towards  it,  true  philofophy  has  {hewn  to  be  unfolve- 
able  by  any  hypothefis,  and  refolved  it  into  the  immediate  will 
of  the  Creator.  Of  all  bodies,  confidcred  within  the  confines 
of  any  fluid,  there  is  a  twofold  gravity ,  true  and  abfoiute, 
and  apparent,  vulgar  or  comparative:  abfoiute  gravity  is  the 
whole  force  by  which  any  body  tends  downwards ;  but  the 
relative  or  vulgar  is  the  excels  of  gravity  in  one  body  above 
the  fpccifick  gravity,  of  the  fluid,  whereby  it  tends  downwards 
more  than  the  ambient  fluid  doth.  [uincy 

Bodies  dofwim  or  fink  in  different  liquors,  according  to  the 
tenacity  or  gravity  of  thofe  liquors  which  arc  to  Tupport 
them.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  15. 

Though  this  increafe  of  denfity  may  at  great  diftanccs  be 
exceeding  flow,  yet  if  the  elaftick  to'ne  of  this  medium  be 
exceeding  great,  it  may  fuffice  to  impel  bodies  from  the  denfer 

parts 
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parts  of  the  medium  towards  the  rarer,  with  all  that  power 
which  we  call  gravity.  NnutJ,  Opt. 

Atrocioulnefs  ;  weight  of  guilt.  ,  ^ 

•  CV,er  haVC  thou§ht  th*s  reafonable,  that  had 

intended  thereby  only  to  pumfli  the  injury  committed,  accord- 
tng  to  the  gravity  of  the  faft.  Hook  b%  •  r  I0. 

3.  oerioufnels ;  folemmty. 

There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face  but  fhould  have  his 
effect  of  gravity  Sbakefpeare’s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

r  Our  youths  and  wildnefs  fhall  no  whit  appear. 

But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity.  Sbakefpeare's  Jul.  Cm  far . 

r°r  the  advocates  and  council  that  plead,  patience  and  gra- 
Vity  of  hearing  is  an  elTential  part  of  judice.  Bacon,  E/ay  57. 

Great  Cato  there*  for  gravity  renownU  Dryden's  A En . 

The  emperors  often  jeded  on  their  rivals  or  predeceflbrs, 
but  their  mints  lull  maintained  their  gravity .  Addilon 

G5a'7‘  n:f-  The  ferous  juice  that  runs  from  flefh  not  much 
dried  by  the  fire. 

They  ufually  boil  and  road  their  meat  until  it  falls  almoft 

0  .  f.?m  ,  bones  »  but  we  love  it  half  raw,  with  the  blood 
trickling  down  from  it,  delicately  terming  it  the  gravy,  which 
in  truth  Iooks  more  like  an  ichorous  or  raw  bloody  matter. 

_  Harvey  on  Coniumptions. 

1  here  may  be  a  dronger  broth  made  of  vegetables  than  of 

^any^foup.  /r  but  /mot  on  Aliments. 

GRAY.  adj.  [311^3,  Saxon;  grau,  Danifli ;  graau,  Dutch.] 

1.  White  with  a  mixture  of  black. 

.  1  hey  left  me  then,  when  the  gray  headed  even, 

Like  a  fad  votarift  in  palmer’s  weed, 

Rofe  from  the  hindmod  wheels  of  Phoebus’  wain.  Milton. 

T  hefe  gi ay  and  dun  colours  may  be  alfo  produced  by  mix¬ 
ing  vvliites  and  blacks,  and  by  confequence  differ  from  perfect 
whites,  not  in  fpecies  of  coloiirs,  but  only  in  degree  of  lumi- 
noufnefs.  ,  Newton's  Opt. 

2.  White  or  hoary  with  old  age. 

Living  creatures  generally  do  change  their  hair  with  age, 
turning  to  be^r^ ;  as  is  feen  in  men,  though  fome  earlier  and 
iome  later ;  in  horfes,  that  are  dappled  and  turn  white  ;  in  old 
fquirrels  that  turn  grifly,  and  many  others.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl. 

Thou  haft  neither  forfaken  me  now  I  am  become  gray 
headed,  nor  differed  me  to  forfake  thee  in  the  late  days  of 
temptation.  Walton's  Life  of  Bijhop  Sanderfon. 

Anon 


Gray  headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mix’d, 
AfTdmble.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

The  redoration  of  gray  hair$  to  juvenility,  and  renewing 
the  exhaufted  marrow,  may  be  effe&ed.  Glanv.  Scepf 

Gray  headed  infant !  and  in  vain  grovVn  old ! 

Art  thou  to  learn  that  in  another’s  gold 
Lie  charms  refidlefs  ?  Drydcn  s  Juvenal,  Sat.  13. 

We  mod  of  us  dre  grown  gray  headed  in  our  dear  mafter’s 
fervice.  Addifn's  Spectator,  N°.  5x7. 

Her  gray  hair’d  fynods  damning  books  unread, 

And  Bacon  trembling  for  his  brazen  head.  Pope's Dunciad. 

3.  Dark  like  the  opening  or  clofe  of  day  ;  of  the  colour  of  afhes. 
Our  women's  names  are  more  gracious  than  their  Crefilia, 
that  Is,  gray  eyed.  Garden's  Remain. . 

The  gray  ey’d  morn  fmiles  on  the  frowning  night, 
Chequ'ring  the  eafterii  clouds  with  ffreaks  of  light.  Sbakefp. 

I’ll  fay  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning’s  eye ; 

’Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia’s  brow.  Shak.  R.  and  Jul. 

Soon  as  the  gray  ey’d  morning  ffreaks  the  fkies* 

And  in  the  doubtful  day  the  woodcock  flies.  Gay's  Trivia. 
Gray.  n.  f  A  badger.  Ainfwmtb. 

Gra'ybeard.  nf.  [ gray  and  beard.]  An  old  man,  in  con¬ 
tempt. 

Youngling,  thou  can’ff  not  love  fo  dear  as  I. 

— Gray  beard ,  thy  love  doth  freeze.  Shakefpcare. 

Have  I  in  conqueft  ftretcht  mine  arm  fo  far. 

To  be  afraid  to  tell  graybeards  the  truth  ?  Shake/.  Jul.  Caf 
Gra'yhound.  See  Greyhound. 

Gra'yling.  n.  f  The  umber,  a  fifh. 

The  grayling  lives  in  fuch  rivers  as  the  trout  does,  and  is 
ufually  taken  with  the  fame  baits,  and  after  the  fame  manner  : 
he  is  of  a  fine  fhape,  his  flefft  white,  and  his  teeth,  thofe  little 
dhes  that  he  has,  are  in  his  throat.  He  is  not  fo  general  a  fifh 
as  the  trout,  nor  fo  good  to  eat.  Walton  s  Angler. 

Gra'yness.  h.f.  [from  gray.]  The  quality  of  being  gray. 

To  Graze,  v.  n.  [from grafs.] 

».  To  eat  grafs;  to  feed  on  grafs. 

The  greateff  of  my  pride  is  to  fee  my  ewes  graze,  and  my 
lambs  fuck.  Sbakefpeare's  As  you  like  it. 

Graze  where  you  will,  you  fhall  not  houfe  with  me.  Shah. 
Leaving  in  the  fields  his  grazing  cows, 

He  fought  himfelf  fome  hofpitable  houfe.  Dryden's  Fables. 
The  more  ignoble  throng 

Attend  their  ftately  fteps,  and  flowly  graze  along.  Dryden. 

1.  To  fupply  grafs. 

Phylicians  advife  their  patients  to  remove  into  airs  which 
are  plain  champalghS,  but  grazing ,  and  not  overgrown  with 
heath.  Bacon. 
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1  he  fewers  muff  be  kept  fo  ds  the  water  may  hot  flay  tori 
long  in  the  Spring;  for  then  the  ground  continucth  the  Wet, 
whereby  it  will  never  graze  to  purpofe  that  year.  Bacon. 

A  third  fort  of  grazing  ground  is  that  near  the  fea,  which 
is  commonly  very  rich  land.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

3.  To  move  on  devouring.  ,  t 

As  every  ftate  lay  next  to  the  other  that  was  oppreffed,  fo 
the  lire  perpetually  grazed.  Bacon  on  the  I'Var  with  Spain. 

4.  [From  rafeiy  French.]  To  touch  lightly. 

Mark  then  a  bounding  valour  in  our  Fnglifh, 

1  hat  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullets  grazing. 

Breaks  out  into  a  fecond  courfe  of  inifchief, 

Killing  in  relapfe  of  mortality.  Sbakcfp.  Henry  Vi 

To  Graze,  v.  a. 

1.  To  tend  grazing  cattle ;  to  fet  cattle  to. feed  on  grafs. 

Jacob  graz’d  his  uncle  Laban’s  fheep.  Shakefpcare . 

O  happy  man,  faith  he,  that,  lo  !  I  fee 
Grazing  his  cattle  in  thofe  pleafant  fields, 

If  he  but  know  his  good  !  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

I  he  chief  beheld  their  chariots  from  afar; 

Their  fteeds  around, 

J  rte  from  their  harnefs,  graze  the  flow’ry  ground.  Dryden. 
Grounds  graze  well  the  next  year  alter  plowing.  Mortimer  * 
Seme  graze  their  land  ’till  Chriftmas,  and  fome  longer;  Mort. 
He  hath  a  houfe  and  barn  in  repair,  and  a  field  or  two  to 
graze  his  cows,  with  a  garden  and  orchard.  Szvljt. 

2.  To  feed  upon. 

:  I  vvas  at  firft  as  other  beaffs,  that  graze 
The  trodden  herb,  of  abjefil  thoughts  and  low.  Milton. 
v  This  Neptune  gave  him,  when  he  gave  to  keep 
His  fcaly  flocks,  that  graze  the.  wat’ry  deep.  Dryden's  Virgil , 
The  lambs  with  wolves  fhall  graze  the  verdant  mead.  Pope. 
Gra'zi  eR.  n.f  [from  graze.] 

All  graziers  prefer  their  cattle  from  meaner  paffures  to  bet- 
ter-  Bacon. 

Gentle  peace,  which  filled  the  'hufbandman’s  barns,  the 

grazier's  folds;  and  the  tradefman’s  fhop.  Hoivcl. 

His  confufion  increafed  when  he  found  the  alderman’s  father 
to  be  a  grazier  •.  Spectator,  N.6i2„ 

Of  agriculture,  the  defolation  made  in  the  country  by  en- 
groffing  graziers,  and  the  great  yearly  importation  of  corn 
from  England,  are  lamentable  indances  under  what  difeou”1 
.  ragement  it  lies.  Swift. 

GREASE,  n.f.  [ graiffe,  French.] 

1.  1  he  foft  part  of  the  fat ;  the  oily  or  un&uous  part  of  ani* 
mais. 

Greafe,  that’s  fweatefl 
From  the  murth’rer’s  gibbet,  throw 

Into  the  flame.  .  Sbakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

To  take  out  a  fpot  of  greafe  they  ufe  a  coal  upon  brown 
PaPer*  ^  Bacon’s  Natural  H if  lory. 

Thou  hop’d,  with  facrifice  of  oxen  flain, 

Y  o  compafs  wealth;  and  bribe  the  god  of  gain 
1  o  give  thee  flocks  and  herds,  with  large  increafe  ; 
bool !  to  expert  them  from  a  bullock’s greaje.  Dryd.  Juv . 
A  girdle,  foul  with  greafe,  binds  his  obfeene  attire.  Dryd. 

2.  [In  horfemanfhip.]  A  fwelling  and  gourdinefs  of  the  legs* 
wnich  generally  happens  to  a  horfe  after  his  journey. 

To  Grease,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  War  or  anoint  with  greafe. 

2.  To  bribe;  to  corrupt  with  pfefents; 

Envy  not  the  ftore 

Of  the  greas'd  advocate  that  grinds  the  poor,  Dryd.  Per f 
Gre'asiness.  n.f.  [from  greafe.]  Oilinefs  ;  fatnefs. 

Upon  the  mod  of  thefe  dones,  after  they  are  cut,  there 
appears  always,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  greafmefs  or  un£tuo- 

bT  .  ‘  Boyle. 

Gre'asy.  adj.  [from  greafe.] 

1.  Oily;  fat;  undfuous. 

The  fragments,  feraps,  the  bits  and  greafy  reliques 
Of  her  o’er-eaten  faith.  *  Sbakcfp. 

2.  Smeared  with  greafe. 

Even  the  lewd  rabble 

Govern  d  their  roaring  throats,  and  grumbled  pity: 

I  could  have  hugg  d  the  greafy  rogues  ;  they  pleas’d  me.  Otw. 
Buy  dieep,  and  fee  that  they  be  big-boned,  and  have  a  foft, 
greafy ,  well  curled  clofe  wool.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry , 

3.  Fat  of  body  ;  bulky.  In  reproach. 

Lets  confult  together  againff  this  greafy  knight.  Shake f'eare. 
GREAT,  adj.  [  [gpeat,  Saxon;  groat,  Dutch.] 

1.  Large  in  bulk  or  number. 

Judas  one  of  the  twelve  came,  and  with  a  great  multitude 
with  fwords  and  daves,  from  the  chief  prieds  and  elders  of  the 
people.  Mat.  xxvi.  47. 

All  thefe  cities  were  fenced  with  high  walls*  gates  and  bars, 
befides  unwallcd  towns  a  great  many.  Deutr.  iii,  v. 

The  idea  of  fo  much  is  pofitive  and  clear :  the  idea  of 
greater  is  alfo  clear,  but  it  is  but  a  comparative  idea.  Locke. 

2.  Having  any  quality  in  a  high  degree. 

There  were  they  in  great  fear.  pf  xjv  ^ 

This  is  a  great  paradox.  Tillotfon. 

5  3.  Confiderable 
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3.  Confiderable  in  extent  or  duration. 

Thou  halt  fpok.cn  of  thy  fervants  houfe  for  a  great  while  to 
come.  2  Sa.  vii.  1 9. 

4.  Important;  weighty. 

Many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them, 

For  this  great  journey.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIII. 

And  though  this  be  a  great  truth,  if  it  be  impartially  con- 
fidered,  yet  it  is  alfo  a  great  paradox  to  men  of  corrupt  minds 
and  vitious  practices.  Billotfon ,  Sermon  6. 

5.  Chief;  principal. 

Hear  the  king’s  pleafure,  cardinal,  who  commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  feal  prefently.  Sbakef.  Henry  VIII. 

6.  Of  high  rank;  of  large  power. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart’s  eafe, 

Whilft  they  behold  a  greater  than  themfelves.  Sh.  Jul.  Caf 
Of  all  the  great ,  how  few 

Are  juft  to  heaven,  and  to  their  promife  true!  Pope’s  Gdyff. 

Misfortune  made  the  throne  her  feat. 

And  none  could  be  unhappy  but  the  great.  Rowe. 

Defpife  the  force  of  ftate, 

The  fober  follies  of  the  wife  and  great.  Pope. 

7.  Illuftrious  ;  eminent. 

O  Lord,  thou  art  great,  and  thy  name  is  great  in  might. 

Jer.  x.  6. 

8.  Grand  of  afpect ;  of  elevated  mien. 

Such  Dido  was ;  with  fuch  becoming  ftate, 

Amidft  the  crowd,  (he  walks  ferenely great.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

9.  Noble ;  magnanimous. 

In  her  every  thing  was  goodly  and  (lately;  yet  fo,  that  it 
mfoht  feem  that  great  mindednefs  was  but  the  ancient-bearer 
to  the  humblenefs.  Sidney. 

IC.  Swelling;  proud. 

Solyman  perceived  that  Vienna  was  not  to  be  won  with 
words,  nor  the  defendants  to  be  difeouraged  with  great  looks  ; 
wherefore  he  begun  to'batter  the  walls.  Knolles. 

11.  Familiar;  much  acquainted.  A  low  word. 

Thofe  that  would  not  cenfure,  or  fpeak  ill  of  a  man  imme¬ 
diately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  thofe  that  are  great  with 
them,  and  thereby  wound  their  honour.  Bacon ,  Effay  49. 

12.  Pregnant;  teeming. 

Their  bellies  great 

With  fwclling  vanity,  bring  forth  deceit.  Sandys. 

This  fly,  for  moft  he  (tings  in  heat  of  day, 

From  cattle  great  with  young  keep  thou  away.  May’s  Virg. 

13.  It  is  added  in  every  ftep  of  afeending  or  defeending  confan- 
guinity:  as  great  grandfon  is  thefon  of  my  grandfon. 

I  dare  not  yet  affirm  for  the  antiquity  of  our  language,  that 
our  great- great-great  grandfires  tongue  came  out  of  Perfia. 

Camden’s  Remains. 

What  we  call  great-great  grandfather  they  called  fortha- 
foder.  Camden's  Remainder. 

Their  holiday-cloaths  go  from  father  to  fon,  and  are  feldom 
worn  out  ’till  the  fecond  or  third  generation  ;  fo  that  ’tis  com¬ 
mon  enough  to  fee  a  countryman  in  the  doublet  and  breeches 
of  his  great  grandfather.  ,  Addifon. 

14.  Hard;  difficult;  grievous.  A  proverbial  expreffion. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good  natured  and 
meek  perfons.  Baylor’s  Devotion. 

Great,  n.f  [from  the  adjeftive.] 

1 .  The  whole  ;  the  grofs  ;  the  whole  in  a  lump. 

To  let  out  thy  harveft  by  great  or  by  day, 

Let  this  by  experience  lead  thee  the  way  : 

By  great  will  deceive  thee  with  ling’ring  it  out, 

By  day  will  difpatch.  Buyer's  Husbandry  for  Augujl. 

It  were  behoveful,  for  the  ftrength  of  the  navy,  that  no 
(hips  fhould  be  builded  by  the  great ;  for  by  daily  experience 
they  are  found  to  be  weak  and  imperfect.  Raleigh’s  Ejjays. 

He  did  at  length  fo  many  (lain  forget, 

And  loft  the  tale,  and  took  them  by  the  great.  Dryden. 
Carpenters,  for  uniformity,  generally  make  them  fo,  unlefs 
they  build  an  houfe  by  the  great ,  and  are  agreed  for  the  fum 
of  money.  Moxon’ s  Mech.  Exer. 

I  fet  alide  one  day  in  a  week  for  lovers,  and  interpret  by  the 
great  for  any  gentlewoman  who  is  turned  of  fixty.  Addifon. 

Gre'ateellied.  ad].  [ great  and  belly.]  Pregnant;  teeming. 

Greatbellied  women, 

That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  (hake  the  prefs, 

And  make  ’em  reel  from  before  ’em.  Shake]].  Henry  VIII. 
A  greatbellied  woman,  walking  through  the  city  in  the  day¬ 
time,  had  her  child  (truck  out  of  her  womb,  and  carried  half 
a  furlong  from  her.  IVilkins’s  Math.  ALagiek. 

ToGre'aten.  v.  a.  [from  great .]  To  aggrandize;  to  en¬ 
large;  to  magnify.  A  word  little  ufed. 

After  they  (ought  to  gr eaten  themfelves  in  Italy  itfelf,  ufing 
ftrangers  for  the  commanders  of  their  armies,  the  Turks  by 
degrees  beat  them  out  of  all  their  goodly  countries.  Raleigh. 

Greathearted,  adj.  [great  and  heart.]  High  fpirited; 
undejedted. 

The  earl,  as  greathearted  as  he,  declared  that  he  neither 
cared  for  his  friendfliip,  nor  feared  his  hatred.  Clarendon. 
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Gre'atly.  adj.  [from  great.] 

1.  In  a  great  degree. 

Thy  furrow  I  will  greatly  multiply.  Milton. 

2.  Nobly  ;  illuftrioufly. 

Yet  London,  emprefs  of  the  northern  clime, 

By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly  didft  expire.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir. 

3.  Magnanimoufly ;  generoufty  ;  bravely. 

Where  are  thefe  bold  intrepid  fons  of  war. 

That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe. 

And  to  their  general  fend  a  brave  defiance?  Addifon’ s  Cato. 
Gre'atness.  n.f.  [from  great.] 

1.  Largenefs  of  quantity  or  number. 

2.  Comparative  quantity. 

We  can  have  no  pofitive  idea  of  any  fpace  or  duration, 
which  is  not  made  up  of  and  commenfurate  to  repeated  num¬ 
bers  of  feet  or  yards,  or  days  or  years,  and  whereby  we 
judge  of  the  greatnefs  of  thefe  fort  of  quantities.  Locke. 

All  abfent  good  does  not,  according  to  the  greatnefs  it  has, 
or  is  acknowledged  to  have,  caufe  pain  equal  to  that  greatnef, 
as  all  pain  caufes  defire  equal  to  itfelf ;  bccaufe  the  abfence  of 
good  is  not  always  a  pain,  as  the  prefence  of  pain  is.  Lode. 

3.  High  degree  of  any  quality. 

Zeal,  in  duties,  (hould  be  proportioned  to  the  greatnefs  of 
the  reward,  and  the  certainty.  Rogers ,  Sermon  1 3. 

4.  High  place;  dignity;  power;  influence;  empire. 

Farewel,  a  long  farewel  to  all  my  greatnefs.  Shakefpeare. 
So  many 

As  will  to  greatnefs  dedicate  themfelves.  Slakefp.  Macbeth. 

I  beg  your  greatnefs  not  to  give  the  law 
In  other  realms  ;  but  beaten,  to  withdraw.  Dryden’ s  /En. 

Approaching  greatnefs  met  him  with  her  charms 
Of  pow’r  and  future  ftate ; 

He  (hook  her  from  his  arms.  Dryden. 

Themiftocles  raifed  the  Athenians  to  their  greatnefs  at  fea, 
which  he  thought  to  be  the  true  and  conftant  intereft  of  that 
commonwealth.  Swift. 

5.  Swelling  pride;  affeefted  ftate. 

My  lord  would  have  you  know,  that  it  is  not  of  pride  or 
greatnefs  that  he  cometh  not  aboard  your  (hips.  Bacon. 

6.  Merit;  magnanimity;  noblenefs  of  mind. 

Greatnefs  of  mind  and  noblenefs  their  feat 
Build  in  her  lovelieft.  Milton. 

7.  Grandeur;  ftate;  magnificence. 

Greatnefs  with  Timon  dwells  in  fuch  a  draught, 

As  brings  all  Brobdignag  before  your  thought.  Pope. 

Greave.  n.f.  [  3)isep,  Saxon.]  A  grove.  Spenfer. 
Greaves,  n.f.  [from  greves,  French.]  Armour  for  the  legs ; 
a  fort  of  boots.  It  wants  the  fingular  number. 

He  had  greaves  of  brafs  upon  his  legs.  1  Sa.  xvii.  6. 

A  fhield  make  for  him,  and  a  helm,  fair  greaves,  and  curets 
fuch 

As  may  renown  thy  workmanfliip,  and  honour  him  as  much. 

Chapman  s  I  dads ,  b  xviii. 
Gre'cism.  n.f.  [ gnacifmus ,  Latin.]  An  idiom  of  the  Greek 
language. 

Gree.  n.f  [gre,  French,  probably  from  gratia.]  Goodwill; 
favour  ;  good  graces. 

And  falling  her  before  on  lowly  knee. 

To  her  makes  prefent  of  his  fervice  feen. 

Which  (he  accepts  with  thanks  and  goodly  gree.  Fa  Vhieen. 
Greece,  n.f.  [corrupted  from  degrees.]  A  flight  of  fteps. 
Ev’ry  greece  of  fortune 

Is  fmother’d  by  that  below.  Shakefpeare. 

After  the  proceffion,  the  king  himfelf  remaining  feated  in 
the  quire,  the  lord  archbifhop,  upon  the  greece  of  the  quire, 
made  a  long  oration.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Gre'edily.  adj.  [from  greedy.]  Eagerly;  ravenoufly  ;  vora- 
cioufly  ;  with  keen  appetite  or  defire. 

Greedily  (he  engorg’d  without  reftraint.  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 
He  (wallow’d  it  as  greedily 

As  parched  earth  drinks  rain.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

Ev’n  deadly  plants.,  and  herbs  of  pois’nous  juice, 

Wild  hunger  feeks ;  and  to  prolong  our  breath, 

W 0 greedily  devour  our  certain  death.  Dryd.  Indian  Emt>. 

Gre'ediness.  n.f.  [from  greedy.]  Ravcnoulhefs ;  voracity; 
hunger;  eagernefs  of  appetite  or  defire. 

Fox  in  Health,  wolf  in  greedinefs.  Sbakef.  King  Lear. 

Thither  with  all  greedinefs  of  afredlion  are  they  gone,  and 
there  they  intend  to  fup.  Shake]} care’s  l/ inter’s  Bale. 

If  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  greedinefs  would  affiidt  thee. 

Shakefpeare" s  Union  of  Athens. 

I  with  the  fame  greedinefs  did  feek. 

As  water  when  I  third,  to  fwallow  Greek.  Denham. 

GRETDY.  adj.  [  jsbij,  Sax.  graadig ,  Dan.  gretig ,  Dutch.] 

1.  Ravenous;  voracious;  hungry. 

As  a  lion  that  is  greedy  of  his  prey.  Pf.  xvii.  12. 

Be  not  unfatiable  in  any  dainty  thing,  nor  too  greedy  upon 
meats.  Eccluf.  xxxvii.  29. 

He  made  the  greedy  ravens  to  be  Elias’s  caterers,  and  bring 
him  food.  Ring  Charles. 

2.  Eager; 
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i.  Eager;  vehemently  defirous.  It  is  now  commonly  taken  in 
an  ill  fenfe. 

Greedy  to  know,  as  is  the  mind  of  man, 

Their  caufe  of  death,  fwift  to  the  fire  fhe  ran.  Fairfax. 
The  ways  of  every  one  that  is  greedy  of  gain.  Prov. 

Stern  look’d  the  fiend,  as  fruftrate  of  his  will, 

Not  half  fuffic’d,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill.  Dryden. 

While  the  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands. 

And  binds  the  golden  (heaves  in  brittle  bands.  Dryd.  Virg. 

GREEN,  adj  [ grun,  German  ;  green,  Dutch  ] 

1.  Having  a  colour  formed  commonly  by  compounding  blue  and 
yellow;  of  the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  trees  or  herbs.  The 
green  colour  is  faid  to  be  moft  favourable  to  the  fight. 

The  general  colour  of  plants  is  green,  which  is  a  colour  that 
no  flower  is  of:  there  is  a  greenifn  primrofe,  but  it  is  pale, 
and  fcarce  a  green.  Bacons  Natural  Hijhry. 

Groves  for  ever  green.  Pope. 

2.  Pale ;  fickly  :  from  whence  we  call  the  maid’s  difeafe  the 
green  ficknefs,  or  cblorojis .  Like  it  is  Sappho's  ^upoTi^n  7 

Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  dreft  yourfelf?  Hath  it  fiept  fince  ? 

And  wakes  it  now  to  look  fo  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  fo  freely  l  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

There’s  never  any  of  thefe  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof : 
they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green  ficknefs.  Shah.  Henry  IV. 

’Till  the  green  ficknefs  and  love’s  force  betray’d 
To  death’s  remorfelefs  arms  th’  unhappy  maid.  Garth t 

3.  Flourifhing;  frefh;  undecayed:  from  trees  in  Spring. 

4.  New ;  frefh  :  as,  a  green  wound. 

The  door  is  open,  fir  ;  there  lies  your  way  : 

You  may  be  jogging  while  your  boots  ar t  green.  Shakefp. 

Griefs  are  green  ; 

And  all  thy  friends,  which  thou  mud  make  thy  friends, 
Have  but  their  dings  and  teeth  newly  ta’en  out.  Sb.H.lV. 

In  a  vault, 

Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 

Lies  feftering  in  his  blood.  Shake/.  Romeo  andfuliet. 

A  man  that  lfudieth  revenge  keeps  his  own  wounds  green, 
which  otherwife  would  heal  and  do  well.  Bacon,  Effay  4. 

5.  Not  dry. 

If  a  fpark  of  error  have  thus  far  prevailed,  falling  even 
where  the  wood  was  green,  and  fartheft  off  from  any  inclina¬ 
tion  unto  furious  attempts ;  mud  not  the  peril  thereof  be 
greater  in  men,  whofe  minds  are  of  themfelves  as  dry  fewe', 
apt  beforehand  unto  tumults  ?  Hooker ,  Dedication. 

Of  fragility  the  caufe  is  an  impotency  to  be  extended,  and 
therefore  done  is  more  fragil  than  metal,  and  fo  dry  wood  is 
more  fragil  than  green.  Bacons  Natural  Hijiory. 

If  you  but  eonfider  a  piece  of  green  wood  burning  in  a 
chimney,  you  will  readily  difeern,  in  the  difbanded  parts  of  it, 
the  four  elements.  Boyle. 

The  green  do  often  heat  the  ripe,  and  the  ripe,  fo  heated, 
give  fire  to  the  green.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

6.  Notroaded;  half  raw. 

Under  this  head  we  may  rank  thofe  words  which  fignify 
different  ideas,  by  a  fort  of  an  unaccountable  far-fetched  ana¬ 
logy,  or  didant  refemblance,  that  fancy  has  introduced  be¬ 
tween  one  thing  and  another;  as  when  we  fay  the  meat  is 
green ,  when  it  is  half  roadecl.  Watts’s  Logick. 

7.  Unripe;  immature;  young;  becaufe  fruits  are  green  before 
they  are  ripe. 

My  fallad  days, 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment,  cold  in  blood  !  Shakefp. 

O  charming  youth,  in  the  fird  op’ning  page; 

So  many  graces  in  fo  green  an  age.  Dryden. 

You’ll  find  a  difference 
Between  the  premife  of  his  greener  days, 

And  thefe  he  maders  now.  Shakefp.  Henry  Vi 

If  you  would  fat  green  geefe,  (hut  them  up  when  they  are 
about  a  month  old.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Stubble  geefe  at  Michaelmas  are  feen 
Upon  the  fpit,  next  May  produces  green.  King’ s  Cookery. 

Green,  n.f 

j.  The  green  colour;  green  colour  of  different  (hades. 

Her  mother  hath  intended, 

That,  quaint  in  green,  (he  (hall  be  loofe  enrob  d.  Shakefp. 

But  with  your  prefence  cheer’d,  they  ceafe  to  mourn  ; 
And  walks  wear  frefher  green  at  your  return.  Dryden. 

Cinnabar,  illuminated  by  this  beam,  appears  of  the  fame 
red  colour  as  in  daylight;  and  if  at  the  lens  you  intercept  the 
green  making  and  blue  making  rays,  its  rednefs  will  become 
more  full  and  lively.  Newton  s  Opt. 

Let  us  but  eonfider  the  two  colours  of  yellow  and  blue:  if 
thev  are  mingled  together  in  any  confiderable  proportion,  they 
make  a  green.  Watts  s  Logick. 

2.  A  grafly  plain. 

For  this  down -trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  thefe  greens  before  your  town.  Shakefp. 

O’er  the  fmooth  enamell’d  green , 

Where  no  print  of  dep  hath  been, 

Follow  me  as  I  fing.  Milton. 


'I  he  young  ./Emilia,  fairer  to  be  feen 
T  ban  the  fair  lilly  on  the  flow’ry  green.  Dryden' s  Fables, 

3.  Leaves  ;  branches  ;  wreaths. 

W\th  greens  and  flow’rs  lecruit  their  empty  hives, 

And  feek  frefh  forage  to  fuflain  their  lives.  Dryden  s  Firg, 

Ev’ry  brow  with  chearful  green  is  crown’d  ; 

I  he  fcafls  are  doubled,  and  the  bowls  go  round.  Dryden . 

1  he  fragrant  greens  I  feek,  my  brows  to  bind.  Dryden. 

To  Green,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.  1  To  make  «rreen.  A  low 
word.  D 

Great  Spring  before 

Green’d  all  the  year;  and  fruits  and  bloffoms  blufh’d 
In  focial  fweetnefs  on  the  felf-fame  bough.  Thorn/  Spring, 

Gre'eneroom.  n.f.  [  cytifo  genijla,  Latin.  J 

It  hath  papilionaceous  flowers,  which  arefucceedcd  bycom- 
preifed  pods,  in  which  are  contained  many  kidney- (haped 
feeds :  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  flexible,  and  have  fome- 
times  fingle,  and  other  times  three  leaves  joined  together.  'I  his 
fhrub  grows  wild  upon  barren  dry  heaths.  Miller. 

Gre'encloth.  n.f.  A  board  or  court  of  judice  held  in  the 
ccunting-houfe  of  the  king’s  houfhold,  for  the  taking  cogni¬ 
zance  of  all  matters  of  government  and  judice  within  the 
king’s  court-royal ;  and  for  correcting  all  the  fervants  that 
(hall  offend.  Difl. 

For  the  green  cloth  law,  take  it  in  the  largeft  fenfe,  I  have  no 
opinion  of  it.  Bacon’s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Gre'eneyed.  adj.  [green  and  eye.]  Having  eyes  coloured 
with  green. 

Doubtful  thoughts,  and  rafh-embrac’d  defpair, 

And  (hudd’ring  fear,  and  greeney’d  jealoufy.  Shakefpeare. 

Gre'enfincei.  n.f  A  kind  of  bird. 

The  chaffinch,  greenfinch^  dormoufe,  and  other  final]  birds; 
are  injurious  to  fome  fruits.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Gree'nfish.  n.f.  A  kind  of  fifh.  Ainfworth. 

Gre'e  ngage.  n.f.  A  fpecies  of  Plum,  which  fee. 

Gre'e  nhouse.  n.f.  [green  and  houfe.]  A  houfe  in  which 
tender  plants  are  lheltered  from  the  weather. 

If  the  feafon  prove  exceeding  piercing,  which  you  may 
know  by  the  freezing  of  a  moidened  cloth  fet  in  your  green- 
houfe,  kindle  fome  charcoal.  Evelyn’s  Kalendar. 

Sometimes  our  road  led  us  into  feveral  hollow  apartments 
among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  that  look  like  fo  many  na¬ 
tural  greenkoufes ,  as  being  always  (haded  with  a  great  variety 
of  trees  and  lhrubs  that  never  lofe  their  verdure.  Addifon, 
A  kitchen  garden  is  a  more  pleafant  fight  than  the  fined 
orangery  or  artificial  greenhoufe.  Spedlator,  N°.  477. 

Greenish,  adj.  [from  green.]  Somewhat  green  ;  tending  to 
green. 

With  goodly greenijh  locks,  all  loofe,  unty’d, 

As  each  had  been  a  bride.  Spenfer’s  Prothalam. 

Of  this  order  the  green  of  all  vegetables  feems  to  be,  partly 
by  reafon  of  the  intenfenefs  of  their  colours,  and  partly  be¬ 
caufe,  when  they  wither,  fome  of  them  turn  to  a  greenijh 
yellow.  Newton’s  Opt . 

Gre'e  nly.  adj.  [from  green.] 

1 .  With  a  greenifh  colour. 

2.  Newly  ;  frefhly. 

3.  Immaturely. 

4.  Wanly;  timidly. 

Kate,  I  cannot  look  greenly ,  nof  gafp  but  my  eloquence ; 
nor  have  I  cunning  in  protedation.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  V. 

Gre'e  nness.  n.f.  [from  green.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  green  ;  viridity;  viridnefs. 

About  it  grew  fuch  fort  of  trees,  as  either  excellency  of 
fruit,  datelinefs  of  growth,  continual  greennef ,  or  poetical 
fancies  have  made  at  anytime  famous.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

In  a  meadow,  though  the  meer  grafs  and  greennefs  delights, 
yet  the  variety  of  flowers  doth  heighten  and  beautify.  B.  John/. 

My  reafon,  which  difeourfes  on  what  it  finds  in  my  phan- 
tafy,  can  eonfider  greennefs  by  itfelf,  or  mellownefs,  or  fweet¬ 
nefs,  or  coldnefs,  fingly  and  alone  by  itfelf.  Digby  on  Bodies: 

2.  Immaturity ;  unripenefs. 

This  prince,  while  yet  the  errors  in  his  nature  were  ex- 
cufed  by  the  greennefs  of  his  youth,  which  took  all  the  fault 
upon  itfelf,  loved  a  private  man’s  wife.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

3.  fredinefs;  vigour. 

Take  the  picture  of  a  man  in  the  greennefs  and  vivacity  of 
his  youth,  and  in  the  latter  date  and  dedenfion  of  his  droop¬ 
ing  years,  and  you  will  fcarce  know  it  to  belong  to  the  fame 
perfon.  South’s  Sermons. 

4.  Newnefs. 

Greensickness,  n  f.  [green  and ficknefs.]  The  difeafe  of 
maids,  fo  called  from  the  palenefs  which  it  produces. 

Sour  eriidations,  and  a  craving  appetite,  efpecially  of  ter- 
reftrial  and  abforbent  fubftances,  are  the  cafe  of  girls  in  the 
green  ficknefs.  '  Arbuthnoti 

Gre'ensward.  ]  n.f.  [green  and /ward :  of  the  fame  original 

Gre'enswoR-D.  }  with  fwath.  ]  The  turt  on  which  grafs 
grows. 

This  is  the  prettied  low-born  lafs  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  greenfword .  Shakefpeare’ s  Winter's  Tale . 

10  After 
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After  break  their  fad 

On  greenfworll  ground,  a  cool  and  grateful  tafte.  Dryden. 
In  (hallow  foils  all  is  gravel  within  a  few  inches;  and 
foinetiines  in  low  ground  a  thin  g> eenfward,  and  doughy  un¬ 
derneath  ;  which  lad  turns  all  into  bog.  Swift. 

Gre'enwel  d.  n.  J.  [  green  and  weed  J  Dyers  weed. 

Gre  enwood,  n.f  [ green  and  wood. ]  A  wood  confidered  as 
it  appears  in  the  Spring  or  Summer.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  as 
one  word. 

Among  wild  herbs  under  the  greenwood  (hade.  Fairfax. 
It  happen’d  on  a  Summer’s  holiday. 

That  to  the  greenwood  (hade  he  took  his  way  ; 

.  For  Cymon  (hunn’d  the  church. 

Dryden’s  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 
'lo  GREET.  v.  a.  [  grater,  Latin ;  gpetan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  addrefs  at  meeting. 

I  think  if  men,  which  in  thefe  places  Ijve, 

Durd  look  in  themfelves,  and  themfelves  retrieve, 

They1  would  like  ((rangers  greet  themfelves.  Donne. 

I  would  gladly  go. 

To  greet  my  Pallas  with  fuch  news  below.  Dry  den's  /En. 

2.  To  addrefs  in  whatever  manner. 

My  noble  partner 

You  greet  with  prefent  grace,  and  great  prediction  ; 

To  me  you  (peak  not.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee, 

And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  fpeak. 

My  body  (hall  make  good.  Shakefpeare’s  Richard  II. 

3.  To  falute  in  kindnefs  or  refpeft. 

.My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet  you. 

— God  blefs  your  grace  with  health  and  happy  days.  Shakef. 
Now  the  herald  lark 

Left  his  ground  ned,  high  tow’ring  to  defery 

The  morn’s  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his  fong.  Milton. 

Once  had  the  early  matrons  run 
To  greet  her  of  a  lovely  fon.  Milton. 

The  Tea’s  our  own ;  and  now  all  nations  greet , 

With  bending  fails,  each  veflel  of  our  fleet.  Waller. 

Thus  pale  they  meet,  their  eyes  with  fury  burn: 

None  greets ;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return  ; 

But  in  dumb  furlinefs,  each  arm’d  with  care, 

His  foe  profed,  a3  brother  of  the  war.  Dryden’s  Fables'. 

4.  To  congratulate. 

His  lady,  feeing  all  that  channel  from  far, 

Approacht  in  hade  to  greet  his  victorie.  Fairy  ff'cen,  b.  i. 

5.  To  pay  compliments  at  a  diftance. 

The  king’s  a-bed. 

And  fent  great  largefs  to  your  officers  ; 

This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 

By  the  name  of  mod  kind  hodefs.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

6.  To  meet,  as  thofe  do  who  go  to  pay  congratulations.  Not 
much  in  ufe. 

Your  hade 
Is  now  urg’d  on  you. 

- We  will  greet  the  time.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

Such  was  that  face  on  which  I  dwelt  with  joy. 

Ere  Greece  afiembled  dem’d  the  tides  to  Troy ; 

But  parting  then  for  that  deteded  fliore, 

Our  eyes,  unhappy  !  never  greeted  more.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

To  Greet,  v.  n.  To  meet  and  falute. 

There  greet  in  filence,  as  the  dead  are  wont, 

And  fleep  in  peace.  Shakefp. 

Gree'ter.  n.f.  [  from  the  verb.  ]  He  who  greets. 
Greeting,  n.f.  [from  greet.]  Salutation  at  meeting,  or 
compliments  at  a  didance. 

I  from  him 

Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  as  friend, 

Can  fend  his  brother.  Sbakejpeare’s  Winter’s  Tale. 

Greeze.  n.f.  [Otherwife  written  greece.  See  Greece,  or 
Grieze,  or  Grice,  from  degrees. j  A  flight  of  fteps ;  a 
dep. 

In  purity  of  manhood  dand  upright, 

And  fay,  this  man’s  a  flatterer  :  if  one  be. 

So  are  they  all ;  for  every  greeze  of  fortune 
Is  fmooth’d  by  that  below :  the  learned  pate, 

Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.  Shakefpeare’s  Timm  of  Athens. 
Gre'gal.  adj.  [  grex,  gregis,  Lat  ]  Belonging  to  a  flock.  Did. 
Gregarious,  adj.  [gregarius,  Latin.]  Going  in  flocks  or 
herds,  like  (beep  or  partridges. 

No  birds  of  prey  are  gregarious.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Grl'mial.  adj.  [gremium,  Lat.]  Pertaining  to  the  lap.  Did. 
GRENA'DE.  n.f  [from  pomum  granatum,  Latin.]  A  lit¬ 
tle  hollow  globe  or  ball  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which,  being  filled 
with  fine  powder,  is  fet  on  fire  by  means  of  a  fmall  fufee 
faflened  to  the  touch-hole :  as  foon  as  it  is  kindled,  the  cafe 
flies  into  many  (hatters,  much  to  the  damage  of  all  that  dand 
near.  'Thefe  granades  ferve  to  fire  clofe  and  narrow  paffages, 
and  are  olten  thrown  with  the  hand  among  the  foldicrs  to  dif- 
order  their  ranks,  more  cfpecially  in  thofe  pods  where  they 
^  dand  tbicked ;  as  in  trenches,  redoubts,  and  lodgments.  Harr. 
Gre'nadier.  n.J.  [grenadier,  Fr.  from  grenade.  ]  A  tall  foot- 


Sidney. 

Dryden. 


foldier,  of  whom  there  is  one  company  in  every  regiment . 
fu<*h  men  being  employed  to  throw  grenades. 

Peace  allays  the  (hepherd’s  fear 
Of  wearing  cap  of  grenadier.  Cays  Pa  florals. 

Grbna'do.  n.f.  See  GRENADE. 

Yet  to  exprefs  aScot,  to  play  that  prize, 

Not  all  thofe  mouth  grenados  can  fuffice.  Cleaveland. 

You  may  as  well  try  to  quench  a  flaming  grenado  with  a 
(hell  of  fair  water,  as  hope  to  fucceed.  Watts. 

Greut.  n.f.  A  kind  of  foflile  body. 

A  fort  of  tin-ore,  with  its  greut ;  that  is,  a  congeries  of 
crydals,  or  (parks  of  fpar,  of  the  bignefs  of  bayfalt,  and  of  a 
brown  (hining  colour  immerfed  therein.  Grew’ s  Mufaum. 

Grew.  The  preterite  of  grozv. 

I  he  pleafing  talk  he  fails  not  to  renew  ; 

Soft  and  more  foft  at  ev’ry  touch  it  grew.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

Grey.  adj.  [gris,  french.  More  properly  written  gray.]  See 
GRAY. 

This  ancient  ruffian,  fir,  whofe  life  I  (par’d  at  fuit  of  his 
grey  beard.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear. 

Our  green  youth  copies  what  grey  finners  aft, 

When  venerable  age  commends  the  faft.  Dryden. 

Gre'yhound.  n.f.  [gju^punb,  Saxon.]  A  tall  fleet  dog  that 
chafes  in  fight. 

Fird  may  a  trudy  greyhound  transform  himfelf  into  a 
tyger.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

So  on  the  downs  we  fee,  near  Wilton  fair, 

A  had’ned  hare  from  greedy  greyhounds  go. 

Th’  impatient  greyhound ,  flipt  from  far. 

Bounds  o’er  the  glebe  to  catch  the  fearful  hare. 

Grice,  n.f 

1.  A  little  pig.  Gouldman. 

2.  A  dep  or  greeze. 

No,  not  a  grice ; 

This  a  dep  to  love.  Shakefpeare’s  Twelfth  Night. 

To  Gride,  v.  n.  [ gridare ,  Italian.]  To  cut;  to  make  way 
by  cutting.  A  word  elegant,  but  not  in  ufe. 

His  poignant  fpear  he  thrud  with  puidant  fway. 

At  proud  Cymochles,  whiles  his  (hield  was  wide. 

That  through  his  thigh  the  mortal  deel  did  gride.  F.  gjucen. 

So  fore 

The  griding  fword,  with  difeontinuous  wound, 

Pafs’d  through  him  !  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vi. 

Gri'delin.  adj.  A  colour  mixed  of  white  and  red. 

The  ladies  drefs’d  in  rich  fymars  were  feen. 

Of  Florence  fatten,  flower’d  with  white  and  green. 

And  for  a  fhade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridelin.  Dryden  s  Fab. 

Gri'diron.  n.f.  [  grind,  Iflandick,  a  grate  and  iron.]  A  port¬ 
able  grate  on  which  meat  is  laid  to  be  broiled  upon  the  fire. 

He  had  added  two  bars  to  the  gridiron.  Spectator,  N‘.  570. 

Grief,  n.f.  [from  grieve  j  griff  WeKh,  probably  from  the 
Englilh.] 

1.  Sorrow;  trouble  for  fomething pad. 

I  will  indruft  my  forrows  to  be  proud  ; 

For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  dout.  Shake fpeare. 
Wringing  of  the  hands,  knocking  the  bread,  or  wifhing 
one  s  felf  unborn,  are  but  the  ceremonies  of  forrow,  the 
pomp  and  odentation  of  an  effeminate  grief  which  fpeak  not 
io  much  the  greatnefs  of  the  mifery  as  the  fmallnefs  of  the 

South’s  Sermons. 

The  mother  was  fo  afflifted  at  the  lofs  of  3.  fine  boy,  who 
was  her  only  fon,  that  (he  died  for  grief  of  it.  Addfon’s  Sped. 

2.  Grievance  ;  harm.  [ Grief  French.] 

Be  factious  for  redrefs  of  all  thefe  griefs , 

And  I  will  fet  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 

As  who  goes  farthed.  Shahfpeare. 

The  king  hath  fent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  grief ,  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  bread  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hodility?  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

3.  Pain;  difeafe. 

Grievance,  n.f  [from  grief] 

1.  A  date  of  uneafinefs.  Out  of  ufe. 

2.  The  caufe  of  uneafinefs.  Ufed  of  fuch  caufes  as  are  the 
efFefts  of  human  conduft. 

What  remedy  can  be  found  againd  grievances ,  but  to  bring 
religion  into  countenance,  and  encourage  thofe  who,  from  the 
hope  of  future  reward,  and  dread  of  future  punidiment,  will 
be  moved  to  jultice  and  integrity  ?  Swift. 

T  o  GRIEVE,  v.  a.  [ grever ,  French;  griever ,  Flemifii;  gra¬ 
vis,  Latin.]  Toafflift;  to  hurt. 

For  he  doth  not  afflift  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men.  *  Lu  iii.  3  3. 

Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  generation,  Pjal. 
It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth, 
and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart.  Gen.  vi.  6. 

Griev’d  at  the  thought,  he  vow’d  his  whole  endeavour 
Should  be  to  clofe  thofe  breaches.  Rave's  Ambitious  Stepm . 

To  Grieve,  v.  n.  To  be  in  pain  for  fomething  pad;  to 
mourn ;  to  forrow,  as  for  the  death  of  friends. 

Do  not  you  grieve  at  this  ;  I  (hall  be  fent  for  in  private  fo 
him  :  look  you,  he  mud  feem  thus  to  the  world.  Shah.  H.W 
4  "  With 
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,  With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear  • 

Nor  joy  nor  grievt  too  much  for  things  beyond  out  care. 

.  -  .  s  Drydens  Fables, 

Grievingly.  adv.  [from  grieve.]  In  forrow  ;  forrowfully. 

>  Grieving !y,  I  think. 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  coft  that  did  conclude  it.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

GRIE'VOUS.  adj.  [gravis,  Latin  j  or  from  To  grieve.] 
j'.  Afflictive ;  painful;  hard  to  be  born. 

To  the  flefh,  as  the  apoftle  himftlf  granteth,  all  affliction 
is  naturally  grievous.  Hooker,  b.  v.  /  48. 

Correction  is  grievous  unto  him  that  forfaketh  the  way,  and 
he  that  hateth  reproof  ihall  die.  Prov.xv.  10. 

2.  Such  as  caufes  forrow. 

Hf  o  own  a  great  but  grievous  truth,  though  they  may 
quicken  and  fharpeu  the  invention,  they  corrupt  the  temper. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  Exprefiing  a  great  degree  of  uneafinefs. 

He  durlt  not  difobey,  but  fent  grievous  complaints  to  the 
parliament  of  the  ufage  lie  was  forced  to  fubmit  to.  Clarendon. 

4.  Atrocious;  heavy. 

It  was  a  grievous  fault, 

And  grievoufly  hath  Caefar  anfwer’d  it.  Shake/.  Jul.  Ca-far . 

5.  Sometirries  ufed  adverbially  in  low  language. 

He  cannot  come,  my  lord  ;  lie’s  grievous  fick.  Shake/p. 
Grie'vously.  adv.  [from  grievous.] 

1.  Painfully  ;  with  pain. 

Wide  was  the  wound,  and  a  large  lukewarm  flood, 

Red  as  the  rofe,  thertce  gufhed  grievoufly.  Fairy  Afueen. 

2.  With  difeontent;  with  ill  will. 

Grittus,  perceiving  how  grievoufly  the  matter  was  taken, 
With  the  danger  he  was  in;  began  to  doubt.  Knsllcs. 

3.  Calamitoufly;  miferably. 

I  fee  how  a  number  of  fouls  are,  for  want  of  right  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  point,  oftentimes  grievoufly  vexed.  Hooker,  b.v. 

4.  Vexatioufly  ;  to  a  great  degree  of  uneafinefs. 

Houfes  built  in  plains  are  apt  to  be  grievoufly  annoyed  with 
mire  and  dirt.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Grie'vousness.  n.fl.  [  frofii  grievous.  ]  Sorrow;  pain;  cala¬ 
mity- 

They  fled  from  the  fwords,  from  the  drawn  fvvord  and  from 
the  bent  bow,  and  from  the  grievoufnefls  of  war.  If.  xxi,  15: 
GrPffin.  in.  f.  [This  fhould  rather  be  written  gryfon,  or  gry- 
Gri'ffon.  j  fhon,  gryps,  y^v\J/ ;  but  it  is  generally  written 
griffon  ]  A  fabled  animal,  faid  to  be  generated  between  the  lion 
and  eagle,  and  to  have  the  head  and  paws  of  the  lion,  and 
the  wings  of  the  eagle. 

Of  all  bearing  among  thefe  winged  Creatures,  the  griffin  is 
the  mod  ancient.  Peacham  on  Blazoning. 

Arifteus,  a  poet  of  Proconefus,  affirmed,  that  near  the  one- 
eyed  nations  griffins,  defended  the  mines  of  gold.  Brown. 
Grig.  n.  f.  [  kricke.  Bavarian,  a  little  duck.] 

1.  It  feems  originally  to  have  fignified  any  thing  below  the 
natural  fize. 

2.  A  fmall  eel. 

3.  A  merry  creature.  [Suppofed  from  Greek ;  gres cuius  fejlivus, 

Latin.] 

Hard  is  her  heart  as  flint  or  flone. 

She  laughs  to  fee  me  pale; 

And  merry  as  a  grig  is  grown, 

And  brifk  as  bottle-ale.  Swift. 

To  Grill,  v.n.  [ grille ,  a  grate,  French.]  To  broil  bn  a 
grate  or  gridiron. 

Gri'llade.  n.  f.  [  horn  grill.  ]  Any  thing  broiled  oh  the 
gridiron. 

To  Gri'lly.  v.  a.  [  from  grill.  ]  This  word  fignlfies,  as  it 
feems,  to  harrafs ;  to  hurt :  as  we  now  fay,  to  rOafl  a  man, 
for  to  teaze  him. 

For  while  we  wrangle  here  and  jap, 

W’  are  grillied  all  at  Temple-bar.  Hudibras,  p.  iii. 

GRIM.  adj.  [  gjurnma,  Saxon.] 

t.  Having  a  countenance  of  terrour;  horrible;  hideous;  fright¬ 
ful. 

The  innocent  prey  in  hafle  he  does  forfake, 

Which  quit  from  death,  yet  quakes  in  every  Hmb, 

With  change  of  fear  to  fee  the  lion  look  fo  grim.  F.  Sjhteen. 

Thou  haft  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in’t.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

Their  dear  caufes 

Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm 

Excite  the  mortified  man.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  tho fe  grim  fires, 
Awak’d,  fhould  blow  them  into  fevenfold  rage  ?  Milton. 

Expert  to  turn  the  fway 
Of  battle,  open  when  and  where  to  clofe 
The  ridges  of  grim  war.  Milton  s  Paraclife  Lofl,  b  vi. 
He  that  dares  to  die, 

May  laugh  at  the  grim  face  of  law  and  fcorn, 

The  cruel  wrinkle  of  a  tyrant  brow.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Their  fwarthy  hofts  would  darken  all  our  plains, 
Doubling  the  native  horrour  of  the  war, 

And  making  death  mote gnm.  Addifori  s  Cato. 


1.  Ugly;  ill-looking. 

Grim  vifag’d  war  hath  finootfi’d  his  wrinkl’d  front.  Shak, 
Venus  was  like  her  mother;  for  her  father  is  but  grim.  Shak. 

Gri'mace.  n.J.  [French,  from  grim.  ] 

1.  A  diftortion  of  the  countenance  from  habit,  affectation,  or 
infolence. 

He  had  not  fpar’d  to  fhew  his  piques, 

Againft  th’  haranguer’s  politicks, 

With  fmart  remarks  of  leering  faces, 

And  annotations  of  grimaces!  Hudibras ,  />.  iii. 

The  favourable  opinion  and  good  word  of  men  comes  often¬ 
times  at  a  very  eafy  rate  ;  and  by  a  few  demure  looks  and  af- 
feCted  whims,  fet  oft'  with  fomc  odd  devotional  poftures  and 
grimaces ,  and  fuch  other  little  arts  of  diffimulation,  cunning 
mCn  will  do  wonders.  South's  Sermons. 

The  buffoon  ape,  with  grimaces  and  gambols,  carried  it 
from  the  whole  field.  L'Eflrange,  Fable  1 16. 

The  French  nation  is  addicted  to  grimace.  Spectator. 

2.  Air  of  affedtation. 

Vice  in  a  vizard,  to  avoid  grimace. 

Allows  all  freedom,  but  to  fee  the  face.  Granville. 

.  Grima'lkin.  n.J.  [ griy  French,  grey,  and  malkin,  or  little 
Moll.  ] 

1.  Grey  little  woman ;  the  name  of  an  old  cat. 

So,  poets  ling, 

Grimalkin ,  to  domefticlc  vermin  fworn 
An  everlafting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o’er  a  chinky  gap. 

Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtlefs  mice 

Sure  ruin.  Phillips. 

Grime,  n.f  [from  grim.]  Dirt  deeply  infinuated;  fullyihg 
blacknefs  not  eafily  clcanfed. 

Swart,  like  my  fhoe,  but  her  face  nothing  fo  clean  kept; 
[or  why?  file  fweats  :  a  man  may  go  over  fhoes  iii  the  grime 
t)f  it.  Shakefpeare's  Comedy  of  Errours. 

Collow  is  tlie  word  by  which  they  denote  black  grime  of 
burnt  coals  or  wood.  Woodward  on  Fofflls. 

To  Grime,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dirt;  to  fully  deeply. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth. 

Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots.  Shakefpeare. 

Gr  i'mly.  adv.  [from  grim.] 

I.  Horribly;  hideoufly ;  terribly. 

We’ve  landed  in  ill  time:  the  fkies  look  grimly. 

And  threaten  prefent  bluffers,  Shakefpeare's  Winter  s  Tate . 

So  Pluto,  feiz’d  of  Proferpine,  convey’d 
To  hell’s  tremendous  gloom  th’  affrighted  maid  ; 

There  grimly  fmil’d,  pleas’d  with  the  beauteous  prize. 

Nor  envy’d  Jove  his  funfliine  and  his  fkies,  Addfoiis  Cato. 

z.  Sourly;  fullenly. 

The  augurs 

Say  they  know  not ;  they  cannot  tell ;  look  grimly. 

And  dare  not  fpeak  their  knowledge.  Shake/.  Ant.  and Cleop. 

Gri'mness.  n.f  [  from  grim.  ]  Horror;  frightfulnefs  of 
vifage. 

To  GRIN,  v.n  [  ^penman,  Saxon  ;  grinned,  grinden,  Dutch, 
undoubtedly  of  the  fame  origin  with  To  grind,  as  we  now  fay 
to  grind  the  teeth ;  grincer,  French.] 

1.  To  fet  the  teeth  together  and  Withdraw  the  lips. 

Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin  ; 

But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  boats.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 

Death,  death  !  oh,  amiable,  lovely  death  ! 

Come  grin  on  me,  and  I  will  think  tholi  fmU’ft.  Shakefp. 

What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  dothgn’w. 

For  one  to  truft  his  hand  between  his  teeth, 

When  he  might  fpurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ?  Shakefp. 
It  was  no  unpleafant  entertainment  to  me  to  fee  the  various 
methods  with  which  they  have  attacked  me;  fome  with  pite¬ 
ous  moans  and  outcries,  others  grinning,  and  only  fhewing 
their  teeth.  Stil.ingfieet, 

A  lion’s  hide  he  wears  ; 

About  his  fhoulders  hangs  the  Ihaggy  fkifi  ; 

The  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  feverely  fprin.  Drydens  Ain. 

They  neither  could  defend,  hor  can  purfue; 

But  grind d  their  teeth,  and  caft  a  hclplefs  view.  Dtryden: 

Madnefs,  we  fancy,  gave  art  ill-tim’d  birth 
T o  grinning  laughter  and  to  frantick  mirth.  Prior: 

2.  i.  o  fix  the  teeth  as  in  anguifti. 

I  like  not  fuch  grinning  honour  as  fit  Walter  hath  :  give  me 
life,  which  if  l  ean  fave,  fo;  if  not,  honour  comes  unlbok’d 
for,  and  there’s  an  end.  Shake/.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Grin.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  aCt  of  clofing  the  teeth 
and  fhewing  them. 

He  laughs  at  him  :  in’s  face  too. 

—  O  you  miftakehim  ;  ’twas  an  htimble^rf//; 

The  fawning  joy  of  courtiers  and  of  dogs.  Dfyden. 

The  mufcles  were  fo  drawn  together  on  each  fide  of  his 
face,  that  he  (hewed  twenty  teeth  at  a  grin.  Addifori s  Spefiat. 

Deifts  are  effectually  beaten  irt  all  their  combats  at  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  men,  that  is,  reafon  and  argument ;  and  they  would 
now  attack  our  religion  with  the  talents  of  a  vile  animal,  that 
is,  grin  and  grimace.  Watts' s  Improvement  of  the  Mhd. 

Grin,  n.f  [  gpyn,  jypene,  Saxon.]  A  fnare;  a  trap. 

Lik« 
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Like  a  birde  that  hafteth  to  \\\s  gryn. 

Not  knowinge  the  perile.  Chancer. 

The  grin  (hall  take  him  by  the  heel,  and  the  robber  {hall 
prevail  againft  him.  Job  xviii.  9. 

To  GRIND,  v.  a.  preter.  I  ground ;  part.  pall',  ground.  [3pm- 
ban,  3e3pmben,  ground,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  reduce  any  thing  to  powder  by  friCtion;  to  comminute  by 
attrition. 

And  whofoever  fliall  fall  on  this  flone,  fliall  be  broken  ;  but 
on  whomfoever  it  {hall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.  Mat. 

He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  muft  needs  tarry 
the  grinding.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Ttoiius  and  Crejjida. 

What  relation  or  affinity  is  there  between  a  minute  body 
and  cogitation,  any  more  than  the  greateft  ?  is  a  fmall  drop  of 
rain  any  wifer  than  the  ocean  ?  Or  do  w e  grind  inanimate  corn 
into  living  and  rational  meal?  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

2.  To  fharpen  or  fmooth  by  rubbing  on  fomething  hard. 

Meeting  with  time,  Hack  thing,  faid  I, 

Thy  fithe  is  dull ;  whet  it,  for  ftiame : 

No  marvel,  fir,  he  did  reply. 

If  it  at  length  deferve  fome  blame ; 

But  where  one  man  would  have  me  grind  it, 

Twenty  for  one  too  fharp  do  find  it.  Herbert. 

Againft  a  ftump  his  tufk  the  monfter  grinds. 

And  in  the  fharpen’d  edge  new  vigour  finds.  Dryd.  Fables. 
T  hat  the  ftomach  in  animals  grinds  the  fubftances  which  it 
receives,  is  evident  from  the  diffeCtion  of  animals,  which  have 
fwallowed  metals,  which  have  been  found  polifhed  on  the  fide 
next  the  ftomach.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  To  rub  one  againft  another. 

So  up  he  let  him  rife  ;  who  with  grim  look. 

And  count’nance  ftern,  upftanding,  ’gan  to  grind 
His  grated  teeth  for  great  difdain.  Fairy  'ueen ,  b.  ii. 

Harfh  founds,  as  of  a  faw  when  it  is  fharpened,  and  grind¬ 
ing  of  one  ftone  againft  another,  make  a  {hivering  or  horror 
in  the  body,  and  fet  the  teeth  on  edge.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory. 

4.  To  harrafs ;  to  opprefs. 

Some  merchants  and  tradefmen,  under  colour  of  furnifhing 
the  colony  with  neceffaries,  may  not  grind  them  fo  as  {hall 
always  keep  them  in  poverty.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Another  way  the  Spaniards  have  taken  to  grind  the  Neapo¬ 
litans,  and  yet  to  take  off  the  odium  from  themfelves.  Addif. 
To  Grind,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  a£l  of  grinding;  to  move 
a  mill. 

Fetter’d  they  fend  thee 
Into  the  common  prifon,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  flaves  and  affes.  Milton's  Agonijles. 

2.  To  be  moved  as  in  the  adt  of  grinding. 

Shrinking  finews  ftart. 

And  fmeary  foam  works  o’er  my  grinding  j aws .  Rowe. 

Ofu'nder.  n.f.  [from  grind.] 

1.  One  that  grinds ;  one  that  works  in  a  mill. 

2.  The  inftrument  of  grinding. 

His  heart  a  folid  rock,  to  fear  unknown. 

And  harder  than  the  grinder's  nether  ftone.  Sandys. 

Now  exhort 

Thy  hinds  to  exercife  the  pointed  fteel 

On  the  hard  rock,  and  give  a  wheely  form 

To  the  expected  grinder.  Phillips. 

3.  [Hpinb-wSay.]  The  back  teeth ;  the  double  teeth. 

The  teeth  are  in  men  of  three  kinds:  fharp,  as  the  fore¬ 
teeth  ;  broad,  as  the  back-teeth,  which  we  call  the  molar- 
teeth,  or  grinders ;  and  pointed  teeth,  or  canine,  which  are 
between  both.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

He  the  raging  lionefs  confounds. 

The  roaring  lion  with  his  javelin  wounds ; 

Scatters  their  whelps,  their  grinders  breaks ;  fo  they 
With  the  old  hunter  ftarve  for  want  of  prey.  Sandys. 
The  jaw-teeth  or  grinders ,  in  Latin  molares,  are  made  flat 
and  broad  a-top,  and  withal  fomewhat  uneven  and  rugged, 
that,  by  their  knobs  and  little  cavities,  they  may  the  better 
retain,  grind  and  commix  the  aliments.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Nature  is  at  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  tranfmute  vegetable 
into  animal  fubftances  ;  therefore  herb-eating  animals,  which 
don’t  ruminate,  have  ftrong  grinders,  and  chew  much.  Arbuth. 

4.  The  teeth,  in  irony  or  contempt. 

One,  who  at  fight  of  fupper,  open’d  wide 
His  jaws  before,  and  whetted  grinders  try’d.  Dryd.  Juvcn. 
Both  he  brought ; 

He  mouth’d  them,  and  betwixt  his  grinders  caught.  Dryden. 
Gri'ndlestone.  7  n.f.  [from  grind  and  Jlone]  The  ftone 
Gri'ndstone.  5  on  which  edged  inftruments are  fharpened. 
Such  a  light  and  metall’d  dance 
Saw  you  never  yet  in  France ; 

And  by  the  lead-men,  for  the  nonce. 

That  turn  round  like  grindlcjlones. 

Which  they  dig  out  fro’  the  dells. 

For  their  bairns  bread,  wives  and  fells.  Ben.  Johnfon. 
Literature  is  th e  grindjlone  to  {harpen  the  coulters,  and  to 
whet  their  natural  faculties.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

Smiths  that  make  hinges  brighten  them,  yet  feldom  file 


Moxon. 


them  ;  but  grind  them  on  a  grindjlcne  ’till  bright. 

Gri'nner.  n.f.  [from  grin  ]  He  that  grins.  & 

1  he  frightful’ft  grinner 

Be  the  winner.  AddiJ'on's  SpcSIator ,  N3.  170. 

Gri'nningly.  adv.  [from  grin.]  With  a  grinning  laugh. 

TRIrDTuv  ^  ditch.  Ainjworth. 

lo  CjRIrE.  v.  a.  [ greipan ,  Gothick ;  3/upan,  Saxon;  grijpen , 
Dutch;  grippe  Scottifh.j 

1.  To  hold  with  the  fingers  clofed  ;  to  grafp;  to  prefs  with  the 
fingers. 

He  that  fpeaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer’s  wrift, 

Whilft  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action 

With  wrinkl’d  brows.  Sbakefpeare' s  King  John. 

He  feiz’d  the  fhining  bough  with  griping  hold, 

And  rent  away  with  eafe  the  ling’ring  gold.  Dryden' s  AE.n» 

2.  [ Gripper ,  French.]  To  catch  eagerly  ;  to  feize. 

A  wond  rous  way  it  for  this  lady  wrought, 

From  lion  s  claws  to  pluck  the  griped  prey.  Fairy  ^ueen.- 

You  took  occafion  to  be  quickly  woo’d 
To  gripe  the  gen’ral  fway  into  your  hands.  Shakef.  Hen.  IV. 

3.  Toclofe;  to  clutch. 

Unlucky  Welfted  !  thy  unfeeling  mafter. 

The  more  thou  tickleft,  gripes  his  hand  the  fafter.  Popes 

4.  To  pinch;  to  prefs;  to  fqueeze. 

And  firft  the  dame  came  rulhing  through  the  wood  ; 

And  next  the  famifh’d  hounds  that  fought  their  food. 

And  grip  d  her  flanks,  and  oft  effay’d  their  jaws  in  blood. 

Dryden's  Fables . 

To  Gripe,  v.  n.  To  pinch  the  belly ;  to  give  the  colick. 

Thus  full  of  counfel  to  the  den  {he  went, 

Grip'd  all  the  way,  and  longing  for  a  vent.  Drydenf 

Many  people  would,  with  reafon,  prefer  the  griping  of  an 
hungry  belly  to  thofe  dilhes  which  are  a  feaft  to  others.  Lock e. 

Manna,  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture  and  motion  of  its 
parts,  has  a  power  to  produce  the  fenfations  of  ficknefs,  and 
fometimes  of  acute  pains  or  gripings  in  us.  Locke. 

Gripe,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

I.  Grafp;  hold;  feizure  of  the  hand  or  paw. 

Therefore  ftill  on  high 
He  over  him  did  hold  his  cruel  claws, 

Threatning  with  greedy  gripe  to  do  him  dy.  Fairy  ghteens 
They  put  a  barren  feeptre  in  my  gripe. 

Thence  to  be  wrench’d  with  an  unlineal  hand.  Shak.  Macb, 
Should  I 

Slaver  with  lips,  as  common  as  the  flairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol ;  joi n  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hardy  with  hourly  fallhood  as  with  labour.  Shakefpl 
He  gave  me  his  hand, 

And,  with  a  feeble  gripe ,  fays,  dear,  my  lord. 

Command  my  fervice.  *  Sbakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 

I  fell ;  and  with  my  weight  the  helm  conftrain’d, 


I 
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Was  drawn  along,  which  yet  my  gripe  retain’d.  Dryd  Azn: 


Squeeze ;  preflure 

Fir’d  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  ftrain’d  the  breaft  ; 
’Tis  true,  the  harden’d  breaft  refills  th e  gripe. 

And  the  cold  lips  return  a  kifs  unripe.  Dryden's  Fables . 

3.  Oppreffion  ;  crulhing  power. 

I  take  my  caufe 

Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
7  o  a  moft  noble  judge,  the  king  my  mafter.  Shak.  H.  VIII. 

4.  Affliction  ;  pinching  diftrefs. 

Adam,  at  the  news 

Heart-ftruck  with  chilling  of  forrow  flood. 

That  all  his  fenfes  bound  !  Milton's  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  xi. 

Can’ll  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger?  Can  thefe limbs, 
Fram  d  for  the  tender  offices  of  love, 

Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  fmarting  poverty? 

5.  [In  the  plural.]  Belly-ach ;  colick. 

In  the  jaundice  the  choler  is  wanting;  and 

have  a  great  fournefs  and  gripes,  with  windinefs. 


Otway. 


Gri'per. 
tioner. 


the  iCterical 
Flayer. 


n.f.  [  from  gYipe.  ]  Oppreffor;  ufurer;  extor 


Others  pretend  zeal,  and  yet  are  profeffed  ufurers,  gripers> 
monfters  of  men,  and  harpies.  Burton  on  Melancholy. 

Gri'pingly.  adv.  [from  griping.]  With  pain  in  the  guts. 
Clyfters  help,  left  the  medicine  Hop  in  the  guts,  and  work 
gripingly.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Gri'ple.  n.f.  A  greedy  fnatcher ;  a  griping  mifer.  Spenfer. 

Gri'samber.  n.  f.  Ufed  by  Milton  for  ambergrife. 

Beafts  of  chafe,  or  fowl  of  game. 

In  paftry  built,  or  from  the  fpit,  or  boil’d, 

Grifamber  {team'd.  Milton's  Paradife  Regain'd ;  b.  ii. 

Grise.  n.f.  [SeeGREEZE,  as  it  Ihould  be  written.]  A  ftep, 
or  fcale  of  fteps. 

Let  me  fpeak  like  ourfelf ;  and  lay  a  fentence, 

Which,  as  a  grife  or  ftep,  may  help  thefe  lovers 

Into  your  favour.  Sbakefpeare' s  Othello. 

Gri'skin.  n.f.  [grifgin,  roaft  meat,  Irilh.J  The  vertebrae  of 
a  hog  broiled. 

Gri'sly.  adj.  [jpiylu,  Saxon.]  Dreadful;  horrible;. hideous ; 
frightful;  terrible. 


His 
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.  His  gr'ijly  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound, 

Difordered  hung  about  his  fhoulders  round.  Fairy  Queen. 

Where  I  was  wont  to  feek  the  honey  bee, 

The  grijly  toadftool  grown  there  might  I  fee.  Spenfer. 

My  grijly  countenance  made  others  fly  ; 

None  durft  come  near,  for  fear  of  fudden  death.  Sb.  H.Vl. 

Back  ftep’d  thofe  two  fair  angels,  half  amaz’d 
So  fudden  to  behold  the  grijly  king ; 

Yet  thus,  unmov’d  with  fear,  -accoft  him  foon.  Milt.  P.  L. 

For  that  damn’d  magician,  let  him  be  girt 
With  all  the  grijly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  footy  flag  of  Acheron.  Milton. 

The  beauteous  form  of  fight 

Is  chang’d,  and  war  appears  a  grijly  fight.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

In  vifion  thou  {halt  fee  his  grijly  face. 

The  king  of  terrors,  raging  in  thy  race.  Dryd.  Innocence. 

Thus  the  grijly  fpe'&re  {poke  again.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

Clofe  by  each  other  laid,  they  prefs’d  the  ground, 

Their  manly  bofoms  pierc’d  with  many  &  grief y  wound. 

Dry  den’s  Fables. 

,  So  rulhes  on  his  foe  the  grijly  bear.  Addifon. 

G R  1ST.  n.  f.  [  gpiyr,  Saxon.  J 

I.  Corn  to  be  ground. 

Get  grijl  to  the  mill  to  have  plenty  in  ftore, 

Left  miller  lack  water.  T ujfer’s  Husbandry. 

A  mighty  trade  this  lufty  miller  drove; 

Much^r///  from  Cambridge  to  his  lot  did  fall, 

And  all  the  corn  they  us’d  at-Scholars-hall.  Miller  of  Trcmp, 

S.  Supply;  provifion. 

Matter,  as  wife  logicians  fay. 

Cannot  without  a  form  fubfift  ; 

And  form,  fay  I,  as  well  as  they, 

Muft  fail,  if  matter  brings  no  grijl.  Swift. 

3.  Grist  to  Mill,  is  profit ;  gain. 

The  computation  of  degrees,  ih  all  matrimonial  caufes,  is 
wont  to  be  made  according  to  the  rules  of  that  law,  becaufe 

,  it  brings  grijl  to  the  mill.  Aylijfe  s  Parergon. 

GRI'STLE.  n.f.  [gpiy tie,  Saxon.]  A  cartilage;  a  part  of 
the  body  next  in  hardnefs  to  a  bone. 

No  living  creatures,  that  have  {hells  very  hard,  as  oyfters, 
crabs,  lobfters,  and  efpecially  the  tortoife,  have  no  bones 
within  them,  but  only  little  grfles.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hifory. 

Left  the  afperity  or  hardnefs  of  thefe  cartilages  ftiould  hurt 
the  cefophagds  or  gullet,  which  is  tender  and  of  a  fkinny  fub- 
ilance,  or  hinder  the  fwallowing  of  our  meat,  therefore  thefe 
annulary  grfles  are  not  made  round,  or  intire  circles;  but 
where  the  gullet  touches  the  windpipe,  there,  to  fill  up  the 
circle,  is  only  a  foft  membrane,  which  may  eafily  give  way  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  gullet.  Ray  on  the  Gr cation. 

Gr  i'stly.  adj.  [fxomgrfle]  Cartilaginous;  made  of  griftle. 
At  laft  they  fpit  out  pieces  Of  their  lungs;  it  may  be  fmall 
grifllv  bits,  that  are  eaten  off  from  the  lung-pipes.  Harvey. 

She  has  made  the  back-bone  of  feveral  vertebrae,  as  being 
more  fit  to  bend,  more  tough,  and  lefs  in  danger  of  breaking, 
than  if  they  were  all  one  intire  bone  without  thefe  grijtly 
junctures  More’s  Antidote  againjl  Atheijin. 

Fins  are  made  of  grifily  fpokes,  or  rays  connedted  by 
membranes  ;  fo  that  they  may  be  contra&ed  or  extended  like 
womens  fans.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

They  have  a  louder  and  ftronger  note  than  other  birds  of 
the  fame  bignefs,  which  have  only  a  grijlly  windpipe.  Grew. 

Each  pipe,  diftinguifh’d  by  its  grijtly  rings, 

To  cherifti  life  aerial  pafture  brings.  Blackmore' s  Creation. 

GRIT.  n.f.  [jpytta,  jpeor,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  coarfe  part  of  meal. 

2.  Oats  hulked,  or  coarfely  ground. 

3.  Sand;  rough  hard  particles. 

Silefiambole,  crackling  a  little  betwixt  the  teeth,  yet  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  particle  of  grit ,  feels  as  fmooth  as  Caftile  foap. 

Grew’ s  Mufesum, 

The  fturdy  pear-tree  here 
Will  rife  luxuriant,  and  with  tougheft  root 
Pierce  the  obftrudfing  grit  and  reftive  marie.  Phillips. 

4.  Grits  are  foflils  found  in  minute  maffes,  forming  together  a 
kind  of  powder ;  the  feveral  particles  of  which  are  of  no  de¬ 
terminate  fhape,  but  feem  the  rudely  broken  fragments  of 
larger  maffes ;  not  to  be  diffolved  or  difunited  by  water,  but 
retaining  thfcir  figure,  and  not  cohering  into  a  mafs.  They 
are  opake,  and  in  many  fpecies  fermenting  with  acids,  and 
often  fouled  with  heterogene  matters.  One  fort  is  a  fine,  dull 
looking,  grey  grit ,  which,  if  wetted  with  falt-water  into 
mortar  or  pafte,  dries  almoft  immediately,  and  coalefces  into 
a  hard  ftony  mafs,  fuch  as  is  not  eafily  afterwards  difunited  by 
water.  This  is  the  pulvis  puteolanus  of  the  ancients,  mixed 
among  their  cements  ufed  in  buildings  funk  into  the  fea ;  and 
in  France  and  Italy  an  ingredient  in  their  harder  plaifters,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  pozzolane.  It  is  common  on  the  fides  of 
hills  in  Italy.  Another  fpecies,  which  is  a  coarfe,  beautifully 
green,  dull  grit,  is  the  chryfocolla  of  the  ancients,  which  they 
ufed  in  foldering  gold,  long  fuppofed  a  loft  foflil.  It  ferves 
the  purpofe  of  foldering  metals  better  than  borax,  and  may  be 
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had  For  carriage  from  the  fhores  of  New  England.  The 
ferrugineous  black  glittering  g/it ,  is  the  black  finning  (and  em¬ 
ployed  to  throw  over  writing,  found  on  the  fhores  of  Italy. 
What  is  commonly  ufed  in  London  is  from  Genoa.  The 
coarfe,  glittering,  brownifli  black  is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature; 
but  inferior,  in  all  refpe&s.  Hill  on  Fojftls* 

GrFttiness.  n.f.  [from  gritty.’]  Sandinefs;  the  quality  of. 
abounding  in  grit. 

In  fullers-carth  he  could  find  no  fand  by  the  microfeope,  nor 
any  grittinefs.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Gri'ttV.  adj.  [from grit.]  Full  of  hard  particles ;  confifting 
of  grit. 

I  could  not  difeern  the  unevennefs  of  the  furface  of  the 
powder,  nor  the  little  fhadows  let  fall  from  the  gritty  particles 
thereof.  Newton’s  Opt. 

Gri'zelin.  adj.  [More  properl y  gridelin.  See  Gridelin.J 
The  Burgundy,  which  is  a grize/tn  or  pale  red,  of  all  others, 
is  fureft  to  ripen  in  our  climate.  Temple. 

GRFZZLE.  n.f  [from  gris,  gray;  gr  faille,  French.]  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  white  and  black;  gray. 

O  thou  diffembling  cub!  what  wilt  thou  be. 

When  time  hath  fow’d  a  grizzle  on  thy  face  ?  Shakefpeare: 

Gri  'zzled.  adj.  [from  grizzle.]  Interfperfcd  with  gray. 

To  the  boy  Caefaf,  fend  this  grizzled  head.  Shakefpeare. 

His  beard  was  grizzled:  no. 

— It  was  as  I  have  feed  it  in  his  life.  Skakefp.  Hamlet. 

His  hair  juft  grizzled, 

As  in  a  green  old  age.  Dry  den  and  Lee’s  Oedipus \ 

Thofe  grizzled  locks,  which  nature  did  provide 
In  plenteous  growth,  their  affes  ears  to  hide.  Dryd.fuven. 

Gr  Fzzly.  adj.  [from  gris,  gray,  French.]  Somewhat  gray. 
Living  creatures  generally  do  change  their  hair  with  age, 
turning  to  be  gray  and  white ;  as  is  feen  in  men,  though  fome 
earlier,  fome  later;  in  horfes  that  are  dappled,  and  turn  white; 
and  in  old  fquirrels,  that  turn  grizzly.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hifory. 

To  GROAN,  v.n.  [  j^panan,  Saxon;  gronen ,  Dutch.]  To 
breathe  with  a  hoarfe  noife,  as  in  pain  or  agony. 

Many  an  heir 

Of  thefe  fair  edifices,  for  my  wars. 

Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop.  Sbdhefpeare’s  Corinlanus. 
Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  and  the  foul  of  the 
wounded  crieth  out.  Job.  xxiv.  12. 

Repenting  and  groaning  for  anguifii  of  fpirit.  Wifi.  y.  3. 

So  fhall  the  world  go  on, 

To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign, 

Under  her  own  weight  groaning.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lof  . 
Nothing  can  fo  peculiarly  gratify  the  noble  difpofitions  of 
humanity,  qs  for  one  man  to  fee  another  fo  much  himfelf  as 
to  figh  his  griefs  and  groan  his  pains.  South . 

On  the  blazing  pile  his  parent  lay. 

Or  a  lov’d  brother  groan’d  his  life  away.  Pope’s  Qdyffey * 

Groan,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Breath  expired  with  noife  and  difficulty, 

Alas  poor  country. 

Where  fighs  and  groans,  and  fhrieks  that  rend  the  air, 

Are  made,  not  mark’d  !  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth < 

I  led  to  {laughter,  and  to  {laughter  leave; 

And  ev’n  from  hence  their  dying  groans  receive.  Dryden, 

2.  Any  hoarfe  dead  found. 

Such  fheets  of  fire,  fuch  burfts  of  horrid  thunder. 

Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Gro'anful.  adj.  [ groan  and full.]  Sad;  agonizing. 

Adown  he  keft  it  with  fo  puiffant  wreft. 

That  back  again  it  did  aloft  rebound, 

And  gave  againft  his  mother  earth  a  groanful  found.  F.  Jhtt 

Groat,  n.f  [groot,  Dutch ;  grofjo,  Italian.] 

1.  A  piece  valued  at  four  pence. 

2.  A  proverbial  name  for  a  fmall  fum. 

My  mother  was  wont 

To  call  them  woollen  vaffals,  things  created 

To  buy  and  fell  with  groats.  Shakefpeare’ s  Corlolanus. 

I  dare  lay  a  great , 

A  tertian  ague  is  at  leaft  your  lot.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

Imagine  a  perfon  of  quality  prevailed  on  to  marry  a  wo¬ 
man  much  his  inferior,  and  without  a  groat  to  her  for¬ 
tune.  Swift. 

3.  Groats.  Oats  that  have  the  hulls  taken  off.  Ainfworth. 

GRO'CER.  n.  f.  [  This  fhould  be  written  groffer,  from  grofs,  a 

large  quantity ;  a  grocer  originally  being  one  who  dealt  by 
wholesale ;  or  from  grojfus,  a  fig,  which  their  prefent  ftate 
feems  to  favour.] 

A  grocer  is  a  man  who  buys  and  fells  tea,  fugar  and  plumbs 
and  fpices  for  gain.  Watts’s  Logiik. 

But  ftili  the  offspring  of  your  brain  fhall  prove 
The  grocer’s  care,  and  brave  the  rage  of  Jove.  Garth. 

Gro'cery.  n.f.  [from  grocer.]  Grocers  ware,  fuch  as  tea; 
fugar ;  raifins ;  fpice. 

His  troops,  being  now  in  a  country  where  they  were  not 
expedted,  met  with  many  cart-loads  of  wine,  grocery ,  and 
tobacco.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 
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Gro'geIia iA.^n.f.  [gros  grain,  French;  groffogranu r,  low 

Gro'gram.  >  Latin.  / linfworth .]  Stuff'  woven  with  large 

Gro'gran.  3  woof  and  a  rough  pile. 

Certes  they’re  neatly  cloth’d  :  I  of  this  mind  am. 

Your  only  wearing  is  your  grogeram.  Donne. 

Natolia  affords  great  ffore  of  chamelots  afid  grogram.  Sandys. 
Some  men  will  fay  this  habit  of  John’s  was  neither  of 
camel’s  fkin  nor  any  coarfe  texture  of  its  hair,  but  rather  fome 
finer  weave  of  camelot,  grogram ,  or  the  like.  Brown’s  Vul.  Err. 

The  natural  fweetnefs  and  innocence  of  her  behaviour 
fhot  me  through  and  through,  and  did  more  execution  upon 
me  in  grogram  than  the  greateft  beauty  in  town  had  ever  done 
in  brocade.  Addifon s  Spectator. 

Plain  goody  would  no  longer  down ; 

’Twas  madam  in  her  grogram  gown.  Swift. 

Groin,  n.  f.  [Of  uncertain  derivation.  ]  The  part  next  the 
thigh. 

The  fatal  dart  arrives, 

And  through  the  border  of  his  buckler  drives; 

Pafs’d  through  and  pierc’d  his  groin ;  the  deadly  wound 
Caff  from  his  chariot,  roll’d  him  on  the  ground,  Dryden. 

Gro'mwell.  n.f  [ litbofpermum ,  Latin.]  Gromill  or  gray- 
mill.  A  plant.  ,  , 

i  T.  he  cup  of  the  Hotter  confifts  of  one  leaf,  cut  into  five 
long  narrow  fegments  :  the  flower,  which  is,  for  the  moff  part, 
final],  confifts  of  one  leaf,  is  funnel-fhaped,  and  open  at  the 
top  :  the  pointal  is  incompafled  by  four  embryo’s,  which  be- 

.  come  fo  many  roundilh  hard  polifhed  feeds.  Mi  tier. 

Groom,  n.f.  [ gram ,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  boy  ;  a  Waiter  ;  a  fervant. 

Then  called  flje  a  groom ,  that  forth  him  led 
Into  a  goodly  lodge.  Fairy  htten ,  b.  i. 

From  Egypt’s  king  ambafladours  they  come ; 

Them  many  a  fquire  attends,  and  many  a  groom.  Fairfax. 

Think  then,  my  foul !  that  death  is  but  a  groom 
Which  brings  a  taper  to  the  outward  room.  Donne. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  VI;  lived  Sternhold,  whom  king 
Henry  his  father,  a  little  before,  had  made  groom  of  his  cham¬ 
ber,  for  turning  of  certain  of  David’s  pfalms  into  verfe. 

Peacham  on  Poetry. 

Would’ft.thou  be  touch’d 

By  the  prefuming  hands  of  faucy  grooms  P  Dryd.  Don  Sebajl. 

Amid’  the  fold  he  rages,  nor  the  fheep 
Their  fhepherds,  nor  the  grooms  their  bulls  can  keep.  Dryd. 

2.  A  young  man. 

I  prefume  for  to  intreat  this  groom , 

And  filly  maid,  from  danger  to  redeem.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii, 

3.  A  man  newly  married. 

By  this  the  brides  are  wak’d,  their  grooms  are  drefs’d  ; 

All  Rhodes  is  fummon’d  to  the  nuptial  feaft.  Dryden. 

Groove,  n.f  [from  grave.] 

1.  A  deep  cavern,  or  hollow  in  mines. 

He  might,  to  avoid  idlenefs,  work  in  a  groove  or  mine-pit 
thereabouts,  which  at  that  time  was.  little  effeemed.  Boyle. 

2.  A  channel  or  hollow  cut  with  a  tool. 

The  fcrew-plate  is  a  kind  of  fteel  well  tampered,  with 
feveral  holes  in  it,  each  lefs  than  other ;  and  in  thofe  holes  are 
threads  grooved  inwards,  into  which  grooves  fit  the  refpedf ive 
taps  that  belong  to  them.  Moxon’s  Mecb.  Exer. 

1  o  Groove,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut  hollow. 

The  plates  of  iron  faftened  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  pre- 
ferved  the  balance  while  it  fell,  and  every  joint  of  it  was  well 
grooved.  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

To  GROPE,  v.n.  [  gpapan,  Saxon.]  To  feel  where  one  can¬ 
not  fee. 

My  fea-gown  fcarf  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I,  to  find  otit  them.  Sbakefpeare’s  Hamlet. 

We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind,  and  we  grope  as  if  we 
had  no  eyes.  .  .  .  If  lix.  io. 

They  meet  with  darknefs  in  the  cleareft:  light; 

And^r^  at  noon,  as  if  involv’d  with  night.  Sandys. 

t  A  boy  was  groping  for  eels,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  a 
Inake.  L’EJl range ,  Fable  1 3 1 . 

This,  no  doubt,  is  better  for  men  than  that  they  fhould  in 
the  dark  grope  after  knowledge ;  as  St.  Paul  tells  us  all  nations 
did  after  God.  Locke. 

He  heard  us  in  our  courfe, 

Arid  with  his  ouf-ftretch’d  arms  around  him  grop'd.  Addifon. 

O  truth  divine  !  enlighten’d  by  thy  ray, 

I  grope  and  guefs  no  more,  but  fee  my  way.  Arbutbnot. 

To  Grope,  v.  a.  To  fearch  by  feeling  in  the  dark;  to  feel 
without  being  able  to  fee. 

How  vigilant  to  grope  mens  thoughts,  and  to  pick  out  fome- 
what  whereof  they  might  complain.  Hayward. 

They  have  left  our  endeavours  to  grope  them  out  by  twi¬ 
light,  and  by  darknefs  almoft  to  difeover  that,  whofe  exiftence 
is  evidenced  by  light.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

But  Strephon,  cautious,  never  meant 
T  he  bottom  of  the  pan  to  grope.  Swift. 

Gro'per.  n.f  [  from  grope.~\  One  that  fearches  in  the  dark. 

GROSS,  adj.  [gros,  French;  groffo,  Italian;  craffus,  Latin.] 

it  I  hick;  bulky. 


The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Shew  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles.  Shake/p.  King  Lear. 

There  are  two  grofs  volumes  concerning  the  power  of 
popes.  Baler  on  Learning. 

2.  Shameful ;  unfeemly. 

He  ripely  confidered  how  grofs  a  thing  it  were  for  men  of 
his  quality,  wife  and  grave  men,  to  Jive  with  fuch  a  multi¬ 
tude,  and  to  be  tenants  at  will  under  them.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

They  can  fay  that  in  d.odlrine,  in  difeipline,  in  prayer*,  and 
in  facramcnts,  the  church  of  Rome  hath  very  foul  and  grofs 
corruptions.  ,  Hooker ,  b.  iv. 

So  far  hath  the  natural  underftanding,  even  of  fundry  whole 
nations,  been  darkened,  that  they  have  not  difeerned,  no,  not 
grofs  iniquity  to  be  fin.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

3.  Intellectually  coarfe ;  palpable,  impure;  unrefined. 

To  all  fenfe  ’tis  grofs 
You  love  my  fon  :  invention  is  afham’d, 

Againft:  the  proclamation  of  thy  paftion, 

T o  fay  thou  do’fl:  not.  Sbakefp.  Aids  well  that  ends  well. 

Examples  grofs  as  earth  exhort  me.  Sbakefp.  Hamlet . 

Like  grofs  terms, 

The  prince  will  in  the  perfedtnefs  of  time 

Caff  off  his  followers.  Sbakefp.  Henry  VI.  p.  it. 

Belial  came  Jaff,  than  whom  a  fpirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  grofs  to  love 
Vice  for  itfelf.  Milton’ s  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  i. 

Is  not  religion  fo  perfectly  good  in  itfelf,  above  all,  in  its 
Author,  that,  without  the  grofj'eji  fenfuality,  we  cannot  but 
admire  it.  Spratt’s  Sermons. 

It  is  a  grofs  miftake  of  fome  men,  to  think  that  our  wants 
only  and  imperfedtions  do  naturally  induce  us  to  be  bene¬ 
ficent.  0  Smalridge’ s  Sermons. 

4.  Inelegant ;  difproportionate  in  bulk. 

The  fun’s  oppreffive  ray  the  rofeat  bloom 
Of  beauty  blafting,  gives  the  gloomy  hue. 

And  feature  grofs.  Thorrtfotis  Summer. 

5.  Thick;  not  refined;  not  pure. 

It  is  manifeft,  that  when  the  eye  ftandeth  in  the  finer  mo 
dium,  and  the  objedt  is  in  th z  groffer,  things  fhew  greater; 
but  contrariwife,  when  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  grofjer  me¬ 
dium,  and  the  objedt  in  the  finer.  Bacons  Natural  H fiery. 

Of  elements, 

The  groffer  feeds  the  purer ;  earth  the  fea. 

Earth  and  the  fea  feed  air.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  V. 

Light  fumes  are  merry,  groffer  fumes  arc  fad  ; 

Both  are  the  reafonable  foul  run  mad.  Dry  den's  Fables. 

Or  fuck  the  miffs  in  groffer  air  below. 

Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow.  Pope, 

6.  Stupid ;  dull. 

If  fhe  doth  then  the  fubtile  fenfe  excel. 

How  grofs  are  they  that  drown  her  in  the  blood  ?  Dawes. 

And  in  clear  dream  and  folemn  vifion. 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  grofs  ear  can  hear.  Milton. 
Some  men  give  more  light  and  knowledge  by  the  bare  ffating 
of  the  queffion  with  perfpicuity  and  juftnefs,  than  others  by 
talking  of  it  in  grofs  confufion  for  whole  hours  together.  Watts. 

7.  Coarfe;  rough;  oppofite  to  delicate. 

Fine  and  delicate  fculptures  are  helped  with  nearnefs,  and 
grofs  with  diftance.  WottorCs  Architecture. 

8.  Thick;  fat;  bulky. 

Gross,  n.f.  [from  the  adjedtive.] 

1.  The  main  body  ;  the  main  force. 

,  The  Belgians  hop’d,  that  with  diforder’d  hafte 
The  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  fands  might  run; 

Or,  if  with  caution  leifurely  were  pafi, 

Their  numerous  grofs  might  charge  us  one  by  one.  Dryden . 
Several  cafuifts  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  a  battle,  you  fhould 
difchargfe  upon  the  grofs  of  the  enemy,  without  levelling  your 
piece  at  ariy  particular  perfon.  Addifon’ s  Freeholder. 

The  grofs  of  the  people  can  have  no  other  profpedt  in 
changes  and  revolutions  than  of  publick  bleffings.  Addifon. 

2.  The  bulk;  the  whole  not  divided  into  its  feveral  parts. 

Certain  general  inducements  are  ufed  to  make  faleableyour 
caufe  in  grofs.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

There  was  an  opinion  in  grofs ,  that  the  foul  was  im¬ 
mortal.  Abbot’s  Defcription  of  the  World. 

Remember,  fon, 

You  are  a  general ;  other  wars  require  you  ; 

For  fee  the  Saxon  grofs  begins  to  move.  Dryden' s  K.  Arthur. 
Notwithftanding  the  decay  and  lofs  of  fundry  trades  and 
manufadtures,  yet,  in  the  grofs,  we  ftiip  oft*  now  one  third 
part  more  of  the  manufadtures,  as  alfo  lead  and  tin,  than  wc 
did  twenty  years  paft.  Child’s  Difcourfe  cn  Trade. 

3.  Not  individual,  but  a  body  together. 

He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  i’  th’  rainbow ;  they 
come  to  him  by  the  grofs.  Sbakefpeare’s  Winter' s  Tale. 

I  cannot  inftantly  raife  up  th c  grofs 
Of  full  three  thoufand  ducats.  Shake f  Merchant  ef  Venice. 
You  fee  the  united  defign  of  many  perfons  to  make  up  one 
figure :  after  they  have  feparated  themfelves  in  many  petty 
divifions,  they  rejoin  one  by  one  into  a  grofs ,  Dryden. 
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The  chief  part  ;  the  main  mafs.  •  - 
Comets,  out  of  queftion,  have  likewife  power  and  effedt 
over  the  grofs  and  mafs  of  things.  Bacon,  Ejfay  24. 

,  The  articulate  founds  are  more  confufed,  though  the  grofs 
©f  the  found  be  greater.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijiory. 

5.  The  number  of  twelve  dozen.  [ Graffe ,  French  J 

It  is  made  up  only  of  that  fimple  idea  of  an  unite  repeated  ; 
and  repetitions  of  this  kind,  joined  together,  make  tlvofe  dif- 
tind  fimple  modes  of  a  dozen,  z  grofs,  and  a  million.  Locke. 
Gro'ssl Y.  adv.  [from groJs.~\ 

t.  Bulkily ;  in  bulky  parts;  coarfely  :  «s,  this  matter  is  grofsly 
pulverized. 

2.  Without  fubtilty ;  without  art ;  Without  delicacy ;  without 
refinement;  coarfely;  palpably. 

Such  kind  of  ceremonies  as  have  been  fo  grofsly  and  fhame- 
fully  abufed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  where  they  remain,  are 
fcandalous.  Hooker,  b.iv.f.  12. 

Treafon  and  murder  ever  kept  together, 

As  two  yoke  devils  fworn  to  others  purpofe; 

Working  fo  grofsly  in  a  natural  caufe. 

That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them.  Shakefp.  Hen.  V. 
And  thine  eyes 

$ee  it  fo  grofsly  fhown  in  thy  behaviour. 

That  in  their  kind  they  fpeak  it.  Shakefpeart. 

What !  are  we  cuckolds  ere  we  have  deferv’d  it  ? 

•r— Speak  not  fo  grojsly.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

What  I  have  faid  has  been  forced  from  me,  by  feeing  a 
l)oble  fort  of  poetry  fo  happily  reflored  by  one  man,  and  fo 
grofsly  .copied  by  almoft  all  the  yeft.  Dryden. 

If  at  any  time  I  fpeak  of  light  and  rays  as  coloured,  or 
endued  with  colours,  I  would  be  underftood  to  fpeak  not  phi— 
lofophically  and  properly,  but  grofsly ,  and  according  to  fuch 
conceptions  as  vulgar  people,  in  feeing  all  thefe  experiments; 
would  be  apt  to  frame.  ,  Newtons  Opt. 

While  it  is  fo  difficult  to  learn  the  fprings  and  motives  of 
fome  faffs,  it  is  no  wonder  they  fhopld  be  fo  grofsly  mifrepre- 
.  fented  to  the  publick  by  curious  inquifitive  heads.  Swift. 
Or  o'ssness.  n.f.  [  from  grofs.  J 

*.  Coarfenefs;  not  fubtilty  ;  thicknefs;  great nefs  of  parts. 

The  purpofe  is  perfpicuous  even  as  fubftance, 

Whofe grofjnefs  little  characters  fum  up.  Shakefpeare. 

And  I  will  purge  that  mortal  grofjnefs  fo, 

That  thou  (halt  like  an  airy  fpirit  go.  Shakefpeare. 

The  caufe  of  the  epilepfy  from  the  ftomach  is  the  grofjnefs 
bf  the  vapours  which  rife  and  enter  into  the  cells  of  the  brain. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hifiory,  N°.  066. 
Then  all  this  earthy  grofjnefs  quit; 

Attir’d  with  ftars  we  {hall  for  ever  fit; 

.Triumphing  over  death.  Mikon. 

So  this  being  the  firft  colour  which  vapours  begin  to  reffeCt; 
it  ought  to  be  the  colour  of  the  fineft  and  molt  tranfparent 
Ikies,  in  which  vapours  are  not  arrived  to  that  grojfnejs  requi- 
fite  to  refieCt  other  colours.  Newton's  Opt. 

For  envy’d  wit,  like  Sol  eclips’d,  was  known 
Th’  oppofing  body’s  groffnefs,  not  its  own.  Pope, 

h..  Inelegant  fatnefs ;  unwieldy  corpulence. 

Wife  men,  that  be  over-fat  and  flelhy,  go  to  fojourn  abroad 
at  the  temperate  diet  of  fome  fober  man ;  and  fo,  by  little 
and  little,  eat  away  the  groffnefs  that  is  in  them.  Afcharrt. 

3.  Want  of  refinement;  want  of  delicacy;  intellectual  coarfe¬ 
nefs. 

I  was  three  pr  four  times  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fai¬ 
ries ;  and  yet  the  guiltinefs  of  my  mind  drove  the  grofjnefs  of 
the  foppery  into  a  received  belief  that  they  were  fairies.  Shah. 

Whatever  beauties  it  may  want,  ’tis  free  at  lead:  from  the 
groffnefs  of  thofe  faults  I  mentioned.  Dryden. 

What  a  groffnefs  is  there  in  the  mind  of  that  man,  who 
thinks  to  reach  a  lady’s  heart  by  wounding  her  ears  !  Clariffa. 
Grot.  n.f.  [ grotte ,  French;  grotta ,  Italian.]  A  cave;  a  ca¬ 
vern  for  coolnefs  and  pleafure. 

In  the  remoteft  wood  and  lonely  grot. 

Certain  to  meet  that  worft  of  evils*  thought.  Prior. 

Awful  fee  the  Egerian  grot.  Pope. 

Grotesque,  adj.  [ grotefque ,  French  3  grottefco,  Italian.] 
Diftorted  of  figure  ;  unnatural ;  wildly  formed. 

The  champaign  head 
Of  a  ftcep  wildernefs,  whofe  hairy  Tides 
\Vith  thicket  overgrown,  grotefque  and  wild, 

Accefs  deny’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  iv. 

There  is  yet  a  lower  fort  of  poetry  and  painting,  which  is 
out  of  nature ;  for  a  farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotefque  is 
in  a  picture :  the  perfons  and  aCtions  of  a  farce  are  all  unna¬ 
tural,  and  the  manners  falfe,  that  is,  inconfifting  with  the 
characters  of  mankind ;  grotefque  painting  is  the  juft  refem- 
blance  of  this.  „  .  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy. 

An  hideous  figure  of  their  foes  they  drew, 

Nor  lines,  nor  looks,  nor  {hades,  nor  colours  true, 

And  this  grotefque  defign  expos’d  to  publick  view.  Dryden. 

Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 

Grotefco  roofs,  and  ftucco  floors.  Pope's  Sat.  of  Horace. 
Gro'tto.  n.f.  [grotte,  French;  grotta,  Italian.]  A  cavern  or 


cave  made  for  coolnefs.  It  is  not  ufed  properly  bf  a  dark  hof* 
rid  cavern. 

Their  carelefs  chiefs  to  the  cool  grotto's  run, 

The  bow’rs  of  kings,  to  {hade  them  from  the  fun.  Dryden . 
This  was  found  at  the  entry  of  the  grotto  in  the  Peak. 

PVoodward  on  Fojfls ; 

Grove;  n.f  [from  grave]  A  walk  covered  by  trees  meeting 
above. 

I  look’d  toward  Birriam,  and  anon  methought 
The  wood  began  to  move; 

Within  this  three  mile  may  you  fee  it  coming; 

I  fay,  a  moving  grove.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth'. 

Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flow’ry  vales; 

Thrice  happy  ifles !  Milton ; 

She  left  the  flow’ry  field,  and  waving  grade.  Blacbnore. 
Banifh’d  from  courts  and  love, 

Abandon’d  truth  feeks  fhelter  in  the  grovk:  Granvillei 

Can  fierce  paflions  vex  his  breaft. 

While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody  ?  'Thomfon  s  Spring. 

To  Gro'veL.  v.  n.  [  grufde ,  Iflandick,  flat  on  the  face;  It  may 
perhaps  come  by  gradual  corruption  from  ground  feel.  ] 

1 .  To  lie  prone  ;  to  creep  low  on  the  ground. 

The  fteel-head  paffage  wrought, 

And  through  his  fhoulder  pierc’d  ;  wherewith  to  ground 
He  groveling  fell,  all  gored  in  his  gUfhing  wound.  Fa. 

What  fee’ft  thou  there  ?  king  Henry’s  diadem; 

Inchas’d  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world ! 

If.  fo,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face. 

Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  fame.  Shakef.  Hen.  iV0 
Now  they  lie 

Groveling  and  proftrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire.  Milt.  Par.  Lofl . 

Upon  thy  belly  groveling  thou  fhalt  go.  Milt.  Par.  Lofl „ 
Let  us  then  conclude  that  all  painters  ought  to  require  this 
part  of  excellence :  not  to  do  it,  is  to  want  courage,  and  not 
dare  to  {hew  themfelves ;  ’tis  to  creep1  and  grovel  on  the 
ground.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy . 

2.  TL  o  be  mean  ;  to  be  without  dignity  or  elevation. 

I  mull  difclaim  whatever  he  can  exprefs  5 
His  groveling  fenfe  will  {how  my  paffion  lefs.  Dryden i 

Several  thoughts  may  be  natural  which  are  low  and  groo¬ 
ve  ling.  ,  Addi fords  Spectator* 

GROUND,  n.f  [gpunb,  Saxon  ;  grondt,  Danifti.] 

1.  T  he  earth,  considered  as  folid,  or  as  low. 

Ifrael  {hall  go  on  dry  ground  through  thefea;  Etc.  xiV.  i  Bs 
From  the  other  hill 

To  their  fix’d  ftation,  all  in  bright  array; 

The  cherubim  defeended,  on  the  ground  , 

,  .  Gliding  metebrous.  .  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 

2.  The  earth  as  diftinguiftied  from  air  of  Water. 

I  have  made  man  and  beaft  upon  the  ground.  Jer.  xxvii.  5. 
There  was  dew  upon  all  th e  ground.  Judg.  vi.  40. 

It  light  on  him  as  dew  falleth  on  the  ground.  2  Sa.  xvii.  12. 

Too  late  young  Turnus  the  delufion  found  ; 

Far  on  thefea,  {till  making  from  the  ground.  Dryden  s  JEns 

3.  Land ;  country. 

The  Water  breaks  its  bounds; 

And  overflows  the  level  grounds .  Hudibras . 

4.  Region ;  territory. 

With  thefe  cable  they,  who  from  the  bordering  flood 
Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts 
Eg)'pt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 
Of  Baalim  and  Afhtaroth.  Miltons  Paradife  Lofl ,  b ,  i; 

5.  Farm;  eftdte;  pofleflion. 

Uneafy  ftill  within  thefe  narrow  bounds. 

Thy  next  defign  is  on  thy  neighbours  grounds  i 
His  crop  invites,  to  full  perfedtion  grown  ; 

Thy  own  feems  thin,  becaufe  it  is  thy  own.  Dryd.  J  averts 

6.  The  floor  or  level  of  the  place. 

Wherefore  fhould  I  finite  thee  to  the  ground  ?  2  Sa.  ii.  22. 
Dagon  was  fallen  on  his  face  to  the  ground.  1  Sa.  v.  4. 

A  rriultitude  fit  on  the  ground.  Ma.  Xv.  35. 

7.  Dregs;  lees;  feces;  that  which  fettles  at  the  bottom  of 
liquors. 

Set  by  them  cyder,  verjuice,  four  drink;  Of  grounds.  Mori. 
Some  infill:  upon  having  had  particular  fuccefs  in  flopping 
gangrenes,  from  the  ufe  of  the  grounds  of  ftrong  beer,  mixed 
up  with  bread  or  oatmeal.  Sharp's  Surgery . 

8.  The  firft  ftratum  of  paint  upon  which  the  figures  are  after¬ 
wards  painted. 

We  fee  the  limner  to  begin  with  a  rude  draught,  and  the 
painter  to  lay  his  grounds  with  fhadows  and  darkfome  colours. 

Hakcwill  on  Providence . 
When  folid  bodies,  fenfible  to  the  feeling  and  dark,  are 
placed  on  light  and  tranfparent  grounds,  as,  for  example,  the 
heavens,  the  clouds  and  waters,  and  every  other  thing  which 
is  in  motion,  and  void  of  different  objects  ;  they  ought  to  be 
more  rough,  and  more  diftinguifhable,  than  that  with  which 
they  are  encompafled.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

9.  The  fundamental  fubftance ;  that  by  which  the  additional  or 
accidental  parts  are  fupported. 

Indeed 
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Indeed  it  was  but  juft  that  the  fined  lines  in  nature  fhould 
he  drawn  upon  the  mod  durable  ground.  Pope. 

10.  The  plain  fong  ;  the  tune  on  which  defcants  are  railed. 

Get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand* 

And  ftand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord  ; 

For  on  that  ground  I’ll  build  a  holy  defcant.  Shake/.  R.  III. 
it.  Firfthint;  firft  traces  of  an  invention}  that  which  gives 
occafion  to  the  reft. 

1  hough  jealoufy  of  ftate  th’  invention  found* 

Vet  love  refin’d  upon  the  former  ground. 

That  way  the  tyrant  had  referv’d  to  fly, 

Purfuing  hate,  now  ferv’d  to  bring  two  lovers  nigh.  Dryden. 

12.  The  firft  principles  ot  knowledge. 

The  concords  will  eafily  be  known,  if  the  fore  grounds  be 
thoroughly  beaten  in.  Preface  to  Accidence. 

Here  ftatefmen,  or  of  them  they  which  can  read. 

May  of  their  occupation  find  th e  grounds.  Donne. 

Alter  evening  repafts,  ’till  bed-time,  their  thoughts  will  be 
heft  taken  up  in  the  eafy  grounds  of  religfon,  and  the  dory  of 
feripture.  Milton  on  Education. 

13.  The  fundamental  caufe ;  the  truereafon ;  original  principle. 
He  defined  the  fteward  to  tell  him  particularly  the  ground  and 

event  ot  this  accident.  Sidney. 

Making  happinefis  the  ground  of  his  unhappinefis,  and  good 
news  the  argument  of  his  forrow.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  ufie  and  benefit  of  good  laws  all  that  live  under  them 
may  enjoy  with  delight  and  comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and 
firft  original  caufies  from  whence  they  have  fprung  be  un¬ 
known.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  1. 

Thou  could’ft  not  have  dificern’d 
Fraud  in  the  ferpent,  fpeaking  as  he  fipake. 

No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
Nor  did  either  of  them  ever  think  fit  to  make  any  parti¬ 
cular  relation  of  the  grounds  of  their  proceedings,  or  the 
caufies  of  their  mifadventures.  Clarendon ,  L-viii. 

Sound  judgment  is  the  ground  of  writing  well.  Rofcomm. 

„  Love  once  given  from  her,  and  plac’d  in  you, 

Would  leave  no  ground  I  ever  would  be  true.  Dryden. 
If  it  be  natural,  ought  we  not  to  conclude  that  there  is 
fome  ground  and  reafion  for  thefie  fears,  and  that  nature  hath 
not  planted  them  in  us  to  no  purpofe.  Tillotfon. 

Upon  that  prince’s  death,  although  the  grounds  of  our  quar¬ 
rel  with  France  had  received  no  manner  of  addition,  yet  this 
lord  thought  fit  to  alter  his  fentiments.  Swift. 

I  he  miraculous  increafe  of  the  profefiors  of  Chriftianity 
was  without  any  vifible  grounds  and  caufies,  and  contrary  to  all 
human  probability  and  appearance.  Atterburys  Sermons. 

14.  I  he  field  or  place  of  aCtiom 

Here  was  thy  end  decreed,  when  thefie  men  rofie; 

And  ev’n  with  theirs  this  adl  thy  death  did  bring. 

Or  haften’d  at  the  leaft  upon  this  ground.  Daniel’s  C.  War. 

15.  The  fipace  occupied  by  an  army  as  they  fight,  advance,  or 
retire. 

At  length  the  left  wing  of  the  Arcadians  began  to  lofie 

ground.  Sidney. 

Heartlefis  they  fought,  and  quitted  foon  their  ground. 

While  our’s  with  eafy  vi&ory  were  crown’d.  Dryd.  Aureng. 
He  has  loft  ground  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day,  by  purfuing 
his  point  too  far,  like  the  prince  of  Conde  at  the  battle  of 
Senepa..  Dryden’ s  Fables ,  Preface. 

16.  The  intervening  fipace  between  the  flyer  and  purfuer. 

Ev’ning  mift, 

Ris’n  from  a  river,  o’er  the  marifh  glides. 

And  gathers  ground  faft  at  the  labourer’s  heels, 

Homeward  returning.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xii. 

Superiors  think  it  a  detra&ion  from  their  merit  to  fee  ano¬ 
ther  get  ground  upon  them,  and  overtake  them  in  the  purfuits 
of  glory.  Addifon’ s  Spectator. 

Even  whilft  we  fipeak  our  conqueror  comes  on, 

And  gathers  ground  upon  us  every  moment.  Addifon. 

17.  T  he  ftate  in  which  one  is  with  refpedl  to  opponents  or  com¬ 
petitors. 

Had’ft  thou  fiway’d  as  kings  fhould  do, 

Giving  no  ground  unto  the  houf'e  of  York, 

They  never  then  had  fprung.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI. 

If  they  get  ground  and  ’vantage  of  the  king, 

Then  join  you  with  them  like  a  rib  of  fteel, 

To  make  them  ftronger.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

He  will  ftand  his  ground  againft  all  the  attacks  that  can  be 
made  upon  his  probity.  Atterburys  Sermons. 

Whatever  ground  we  may  have  gotten  upon  our  enemies, 
we  have  gotten  none  upon  our  vicCs,  the  worft  enemies  of  the 
two ;  but  are  even  fiubdued  and  led  captive  by  the  one,  while 
we  triumph  fio  glorioufly  over  the  others.  Atterburys  Sermons. 

1 8.  State  of  progrefis  or  receflion. 

I  have  known  fo  many  great  examples  of  this  cure,  and 

heard  of  its  being  fio  familiar  in  Auftria,  that  I  wonder  it  has 
gained  no  more  ground  in  other  places.  Temple. 

I  he  fiquirrel  is  perpetually  turning  the  wheel  in  her  cage  : 
flic  runs  apace,  and  wearies  hcrfelf  with  her  continual  mo¬ 
tion,  and  gets  no  ground.  Dryden’ s  DnfreJnoy. 

19.  I  he  foil  to  fiet  a  thing  off. 
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Like  bright  metal  on  a  fiullen  ground. 

My  reformation  glittering  o’er  my  fault, 

Shall  fhew  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 

Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  fiet  it  off.  Shakefpeare. 
To  Ground,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. ] 

1.  To  fix  on  the  ground. 

Wherever  fhe  had  grounded  her  foot,  neither  gods  nor  men 
could  force  her  to  retire.  Rambler. 

2.  1  o  found  as  upon  caufe  or  principle. 

Wifidom  groundeth  her  laws  upon  an  infallible  rule  of  com- 

parifon.  Hooker,  b.  1.  f  8. 

It  may  fierve  us  to  ground  conjectures  more  approaching  to 
the  truth  than  we  have  hitherto  met  with.  Boyle. 

If  your  own  actions  on  your  will  you  ground ,  * 
Minefhall  hereafter  know  no  other  bound.  Diyd.  AurengX. 
Some  eminent  fpirit,  having  fignalized  his  valour,  be¬ 
comes  to  have  influence  on  the  people,  to  grow  their  leadeh 
in  warlike  expeditions;  and  this  is  grounded  upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  nature  and  common  reafion,  which,  where  prudence 
and  courage  are  required,  rather  incite  us  to  fly  to  a  Angle 
perfon  than  a  multitude.  Swift. 

3.  To  fettle  in  firft  principles  Or  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

Being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love’  Eph.  iii.  1 7. 

Ground.  The  preterite  and  part,  paifi.  of  grind. 

He  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  th» 
fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder.  Exo.  xxxii.  20. 

How  dull  and  rugged,  ere  ’tis  ground 
And  polifh’d,  looks  a  diamond  ?  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

Ground  is  much  ufied  in  compofition  for  that  which  is  next 
the  ground,  or  near  the  ground. 

Gro'und-ash.  n.f  A  fiaplin  of  afh  taken  from  the  ground ; 
not  a  branch  cut  from  a  tree. 

A  lance  of  tough  greundafh  the  Trojan  threw. 

Rough  in  the  rind,  and  knotted  as  it  grew.  Dryden’ s  /Ert. 

Some  cut  the  young  afhes  off  about  an  inch  above  the 
ground,  which  caufies  them  to  make  very  large  ftraight  fhoots, 
which  they  call  groundajh.  Alortiiher’ s  Husbandry. 

Gro'und-bait.  n.f.  [from  ground  and  bait. J  A  bait  made  of 
barley  or  malt  boiled ;  which,  being  thrown  into  the 
place  where  you  defign  to  angle,  finks  to  the  bottom,  and 
draws  the  fifh  to  it. 

Take  the  depth  of  the  place  where  you  mean  after  to  caft 
your  groundbait,  and  to  fifh.  Walton’s  Angler. 

Gro'und-floor.  n.f.  ^ground  and  floor.  ]  The  lower  ftory  of 
a  houfie. 

Gro'und-ivy.  n.f.  [  he  dir  a  terrejlris,  Latin.]  Alehoof,  ot 
tunhoof. 

The  fhoots  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  emit  roots  from 
almoft  every  joint,  which  faften  themfelves  into  the  earth  : 
the  leaves  are  roundifh,  thick,  rough,  and  crenated  on  the 
edges :  the  helmet  of  the  flower  is  roundifh,  bifid,  and  re¬ 
flexed  :  the  beard  or  lower  lip  is  trifid,  or  cut  into  three  feg- 
ments  ;  the  middle  fegment  is  broad  and  bifid,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  joints  of  the  fhoots.  The  fipecies  are,  firft, 
common  groundivy,  or  gill-go-by-ground  ;  and  fiecond,  lefler 
groundivy.  Miller. 

Alehoof  or  groundivy  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  ufie  and  virtue  of  any  plants  among  us.  Temple. 

Gro'und-oak.  n.f  [  ground  and  oak.  ] 

If  the  planting  of  oaks  were  more  in  ufie  for  underwoods, 
it  would  fpoil  the  coopers  trade  for  the  making  of  hoops, 
either  of  hafiel  or  afh;  becaufie  one  hoop  made  of  the  young 
fhoots  of  a  groundoak ,  would  outlaft  fix  of  the  beft  afh.  Mort. 
Gro’und-pine.  n.f.  \_chamespitys ,  Latin.] 

The  leaves  are  narrow  and  trifid;  the  flower  labiated  :  th® 
place  of  the  creft  of  the  flower  is  fupplied  with  little  teeth  : 
the  lower  lip  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  middle  fegment 
being  Fplit  again  into  two  parts.  The  flowers  rarely  grow  in 
whorles,  but  one  or  two  are  produced  at  the  wings  of  the 
leaves.  Miller .  • 

The  whole  plant  has  a  very  Angular  fimell,  refembling  that 
of  refin  ;  whence  its  name  groundpine.  It  grows  on  dry  and 
barren  hills,  and  in  fome  places  on  the  ditch-banks  by  road- 
fides.  It  is  highly  extolled,  by  the  generality  of  medical  wri¬ 
ters,  as  an  aperient,  cephalick,  and  nervous  medicine;  but  it 
is  however  little  ufied  at  prefent.  Hill’s  Mat.  Med. 

Gro'und-plate.  n.f  [In  architecture.]  The  outermoft 
pieces  of  timber  lying  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  framed  into 
one  another  with  mortifies  and  tennons.  In  thefie  alfio  are 
mortifies  made  to  receive  the  tennons  of  the  joifts,  the  fiummer 
and  girders ;  and  fiometimes  the  trimmers  for  the  ftair-cafie 
and  chimney  way,  and  the  binding  joift.  Harris. 

In  the  orthographical  fchemes  there  fhould  be  a  true  delinea¬ 
tion,  if  it  be  a  timber-building,  of  the  fieveral  fizes  of  the 
grounclplates ,  breaft-fuminers,  and  beams.  Mortimer’s  Husb. 
Gro'und-plot.  n.f. 

1.  I  he  ground  on  which  any  building  is  placed. 

Wretched  Gynecia,  where  can ’ft  thou  find  any  firtiall  ground- 
plot  for  hope  to  dwell  upon?  Sidney. 

2.  'Fhe  ichnography  of  a  building. 

Ground-rent.  n.f.  Rent  paid  for  the  privilege  of  building 
on  another  man’s  ground. 
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A  foot  in  front,  and  thirty-three  five  fevenths  deep,  would 
bring  in  a  ground-rent  of  five  pounds.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 
Ground-room.  n.f.  A  room  on  the  level  with  the  ground. 

I  befeeched  him  hereafter  to  meditate  in  a  ground-room  ■,  for 
that  otherwife  it  would  be  impoffible  for  an  artift  of  any  other 
kind  to  live  near  him..  Tatler ,  N°.  88. 

Gro'undedly.  adv.  [from grounded.)  Upon  firm  principles. 

He  hath  given  the  firft  hint  of  fpeaking  groundedly ,  and  to 
the  purpofe,  upon  this  iubject.  Glanville. 

Groundless,  n.f.  [from  ground.]  Void  of  reafon  j  without 
ground. 

But  when  vain  doubt  and  grouhdlefs  fear 
Do  that  dear  fooliih  bofom  tear.  Prior. 

We  have  great  reafon  to  look  Upon  the  high  pretenfions 
which  the  Roman  church  makes  to  miracles  as  groundlefs ,  and 
to  rejedf  her  vain  and  fabulous  accounts  of  them.  Atterbury. 

The  party  who  thftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  the 
prefent  eftablifhment,  fhould  be  careful  to  difcover  fuch  a  re¬ 
verence  for  religion,  as  may  fhew  how  groundlefs  that  reproach 
is  which  is-caft  upon  them,  of  being  averfe  to  our  national 
worlhip.  Freeholder ,  N°.  129. 

Gro'undlessLY.  adv.  [  from  grdundlefs.  ]  Without  reafon; 
without  taufe  ;  without  juft  reafon. 

Divers  perfons  have  produced  the  like  by  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
or  juice  of  lemons  ;  but  ha ve  ground! ef sly  afcribed  the  effect  to 
fome  peculiar  quality  of  thofe  two  liquors.  Boyle  on  Colours. 
Groundlessness,  n.f  [from  groundlefs.']  Want  of  juft 
reafon. 

He  durft  not  cite  the  words  either  of  my  book  or  fermons, 
left  the  reader  fhould  have  difcbvered  the  notorious  falfhood 
and  groundleffnefs  of  his  calumny.  Tillotfony  Sermon  1. 

Gro'undling.  n.f.  [from  ground.]  A  fifh  which  keeps  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water  :  hence  one  of  the  low  vulgar.  Hanm. 

It  offends  me  to  the  foul,  to  hear  a  robufteous  perriwig- 
pated  fellow  tear  a  paflion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  fplit  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings.  Shakejpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

Gro'undly.  adv.  [from  groiirtd]  Upon  principles;  folidly  ; 
not  fuperficialiy. 

A  man,  groundly  learned  already^  may  take  much  profit 
himfelf,  in  ufing  by  epitome  to  draw  other  mens  works,  for 
his  own  memory  fake,  into  Ihorter  room.  Afcham’s  Schoolm . 

Gro'undsel.  n.f.  [  jpunb  and  3-rle,  the  bafis,  Sax.  perhaps 
from  fella ,  Latin.]  The  timber  or  raifed  pavement  next  the 
ground.  . 

The  window-frame  hath  every  one  of  its  lights  rabbetted  on 
its  outfide  about  half  an  inch  into  the  frame;  and  all  thefe 
rabbets,  but  that  on  the  groundfel,  are  grooved  fquare  ;  but  the 
rabbets  on  the  groundfel  is  levelled  downwards,  that  rain  or 
fnow  may  the  freelier  fall  off.  Moxori s  Mech.  Exer. 

Gro'u  ndsel.  n.f  [ fenecio ,  Latin.] 

It  hath  a  fiofculous  flower,  confifting  of  many  florets,  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  fegments  fitting  on  the  embryo,  contained 
in  an  empalement  confifting  of  one  leaf,  and  divided  into 
many  parts,  afterwards  becoming  of  a  conical  figure:  the  em¬ 
bryo  afterward  becomes  a  feed;  furnifhed  with  down;  at 
which  time  the  empalement  is  reflexed,  to  make  way  for  the 
feeds  to  efcape.  Miller. 

Groundwork.  n.f  [ground  and  work.] 

1 .  The  ground  ;  the  firft  ftratum  ;  the  firft  part  of  the  whole  ; 
that  to  which  the  reft  is  additional. 

A  way  there  is  in  heav’n’s  expanded  plain. 

Which,  when  the  fkies  are  clear,  is  feen  below. 

And  mortals  by  the  name  of  milky  know ; 

,  The  groundwork  is  of  ftars.  Dry  den’s  Fables. 

2.  The  firft  part  of  an  undertaking;  the  fundamentals. 

-  The  main  (kill  and  groundwork  will  be  to  temper  them  fuch 
le&ures  and  explanations,  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may 
lead  and  draw  them  in  willing  obedience.  Milton. 

3.  Firft  principle ;  original  reafon. 

The  groundwork  thereof  is  neverthelefs  true  and  certain, 

*  however  they  through  ignorance  difguife  the  fame,  or  through 
vanity.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

The  morals  is  the  firft  bufinefs  of  the  poet,  as  being  the 
groundwork  of  his  inftrudtion.  Dryden. 

Group.  n.f.  [grouppe,  French;  groppo ,  Italian.]  A  croud;  a 
clufter;  a  huddle;  a  number  thronged  together. 

In  a  pidfure,  befides  the  principal  figures  which  compofe  it, 
and  are  placed  in  the  midft  of  it,  there  are  lefs  groups  or  knots 
of  figures  difpofed  at  proper  diftances,  which  are  parts  of  the 
piece,  and  feem  to  carry  on  the  fame  defign  in  a  more  inferior 
manner.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

I  cannot  doubt  but  the  poet  had  here  in  view  the  pi&ure  of 
Zetus,  in  the  famous  group  of  figures  which  reprefents  the 
two  brothers  binding  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a  mad  bull.  Addif. 
You  fhould  try  your  graving  tools 
On  this  odious  group  of  fools.  _  Swift. 

Tof^Roup.  v.  a.  [ gro upper i  French.]  To  put  into  a  croud; 

To  huddle  together. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  drawing  and  difpofing,  or,  as  the  pain¬ 
ters  term  it,  in  grouping  fuch  a  multitude  of  different  objodls, 
preferving  ftill  the  juftice  and  conformity  of  ftyle  and  colour- 

Prior. 


ing. 


Grouse,  n.f.  A  kind  of  fowl;  a  heathcock. 

The  ’fquires  in  fcorn  will  fly  the  houfe 
For  better  game,  and  look  for  grouje.  Swift. 

Grout,  n.f.  [gput,  Saxon.  In  Scotland  they  call  it  groats.] 

1.  Coarfe  meal ;  pollard. 

King  Hardicnute,  ’midft  Danes  and  Saxons  flout, 

Carous’d  in  nut-brown  ale,  and  din’d  on  grout: 

Which  difh  its  priftine  honour  ftill  retains. 

And  when  each  prince  is  crown’d  in  fplendour  reigns.  King. 

2.  That  which  purges  off. 

Sweet  honey  fome  condenfe,  fome  purge  the  grout ; 

The  reft,  in  cells  apart,  the  liquid  nectar  fhout.  Dryden. 

3 .  A  kind  of  wild  apple.  [ Agriomelurn ,  Latin  ] 

To  GROW.  v.n.  preter.  grew ;  part,  paf X.  grown.  [  gpopan, 
Saxon  ;  groeyen ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  vegetate;  to  have  vegetable  motion ;  to  increafe  by  vege¬ 
tation.' 

It  is  not  the  growing  of  fruit  that  nourifheth  man;  but 
it  is  thy  word  which  preferveth  them.  IVifd.  xvi.  26. 

He  caufeth  the  grafs  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the 
fervice  of  man.  Pf.  civ.  14. 

2.  To  be  produced  by  vegetation. 

Ye  fhall  eat  this  year  fuch  things  as  grow  of  themfelves. 

2  Kings  xix.  29. 

In  this  country  groweth  abundance  of  that  wood,  which 
fince  is  brought  into  Europe  to  die  red  colours.  Abbot. 

A  bag,  that  groweth  in  the  fields,  at  the  firft  is  hard  like  a 
tennis-ball,  and  white ;  and  after  groweth  of  a  mufhroom- 
colour,  and  full  of  light  duft.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiflory. 

But  fay,  where  grows  the  tree  ?  from  hence  how  far  ? 

Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl ,  b .  ix. 

In  colder  regions  men  compofe 
Poifon  with  art ;  but  here  it  grows.  IValler . 

Thofe  tow’rs  of  oak  o’er  fertile  plains  might  go, 

And  vifit  mountains  where  they  once  did  grow.  IV tiller . 

3.  To  Ihoot  in  any  particular  form. 

Children,  like  tender  ofiers,  take  the  bow  j 
And  as  they  firft  are  falhion’d,  always  grow.  Dryden’sjuv. 

4.  To  increafe  in  ftature. 

I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  fee  the  prince ; 

I  hope  he  is  much  grown  fince  laft  1  faw  him.  Shakef.  R.  III. 
The  poor  man  had  nothing,  fave  one  little  ew-lamb,  which 
he  had  bought  and  reared  up ;  and  it  grew  up  together  with 
him  and  with  his  children.  2  Sa.  xii.  3. 

Thine  own  things,  and  fuch  as  are  grown  up  with  thee, 
can’ft  thou  not  know.  2  Efdr.  iv.  10. 

5.  Tp  come  to  manhood  from  infancy. 

Now  the  prince  grozueth  up  faft  to  be  a  man,  and  is  of  a 
fweet  and  excellent  difpofition.  Bacon’s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

The  main  thing  to  be  confidered,  in  every  adtion  of  a 
child,  is  how  it  will  become  him  when  he  is  bigger,  and  whi¬ 
ther  it  will  lead  him  when  he  is  grown  up.  Locke. 

We  are  brought  into  the  world  children,  ignorant  and  im-* 
potent ;  and  we  grow  up  in  vanity  and  folly.  IV ike. 

6.  To  iffue,  as  plants  from  a  foil,  or  as  branches  from  the  mairi 
trunk. 

They  will  feem  not  ftuck  into  him,  but  growing  out  of 
him.  Dryden’ s  JEn.  Dedication. 

7.  To  increafe  in  bulk  ;  to  become  greater,  or  more  numerous. 

Bones,  after  full  growth,  continue  at  a  ftay :  as  for  nails, 
they  grow  continually.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiflory. 

Then  their  numbers  fwell, 

And  groiv  upon  us.  Denham : 

Divifions  grow  upon  us,  by  negledt  of  pra&ick  duties  :  as 
every  age  degenerated  from  primitive  piety,  they  advanced  in 
nice  enquiries.  Decay  of  Piety. 

8.  To  improve;  to  make  progrefs. 

Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jefus  Chrift.  2  Pet.  iii.  18. 

As  he  grew  forward  in  years  he  was  trained  up  to  learning, 
under  one  Pronapides,  who  taught  the  Pelafgick  letter  invented 
by  Linus.  Pop'd s  Effay  on  Homier. 

9.  To  advance  to  any  ftate. 

Nature,  as  it  grows  again  towards  earth, 

Is  fafhion’d  for  the  journey  dull  and  heavy.  Shakejpeare: 
They  doubted  whereunto  this  would  grow.  Adis  v.  24. 
The  king,  by  this  tithe,  was  grown  to  fuch  an  height  of  re¬ 
putation  for  cunning  and  policy,  that  every  accident  and  event 
that  went  well  was  laid  and  imputed  to  his  forefight.  Bacon . 
But  when  to  ripen’d  manhood  he  fhall  grow. 

The  greedy  failor  fhall  the  feas  forego.  Dryden’ s  Virgil* 

Verfe,  or  the  other  harmony  of  profe,  I  have  fo  lohg  ftu- 
died  and  pradfifed,  that  they  are  grown  into  a  habit,  and  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  me.  Dryclen’s  Fables ,  Preface » 

10.  To  come  by  degrees ;  to  reach  any  ftate  gradually. 

After  they  grew  to  reft  upon  number,  rather  competent  than, 
vaft,  they  grew  to  advantages  of  place,  cunning  diverfions, 
and  the  like ;  and  they  grew  more  fkilful  in  the  ordering  of 
their  battles.  '  Bacon’s  EjJ'ays. 

The  trefpafles  of  people  are  grown  up  to  heaven,  and  their* 
fins  are  got  beyond  all  reftraints  of  law  and  authority.  Rogers. 
•ii.  To  come  forward  ;  to  gather  ground. 

JO  S 
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Some  feeing  the  end  of  their  government  nigh,  and  trou¬ 
blous  practice  growing  up,  which  may  work  trouble  to  the 
next  governour,  will  not  attempt  redrefs.  Spenfer  on  Ireland 
It  was  now  the  beginning  of  October,  and  Winter  began  to 
grow  fall  on  :  great  rain,  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightnino, 
and  mighty  tempefb,  then  fell  abundantly.  ° Knol/es 

12.  To  be  changed  from  one  Rate  to  another  ;  to  become  either 
better  or  worfe  ;  to  turn. 

A  good  man’s  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels.  Shakefp. 
■^.e^ce»  bence>  and  to  fome  barbarous  climate  fly, 
Whicn  only  brutes  in  human  form  does  yield, 

And  man  grows  wild  in  nature’s  common  field.  Dryden. 

The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright. 

Spent  with  the  labour  of  fo  long  a  flight.  °  Dryden. 
Patient  of  command 

In  time  he  grew  ;  and  growing  us’d  to  hand. 

He  waited  at  his  mailer’s  board  for  food.  Dryden’ s  /. En . 

W  e  may  trade  and  be  bufy,  and  grow  poor  by  it,  unlefs  we 
regulate  our  expences.  .  Locke 

You  will  grow  a  thing  contemptible,  unlefs  you  can  fupply 
the  lofs  of  beauty  with  more  durable  qualities.  Swift. 

Delos,  by  being  reckoned  a  facred  place,  grew  to  be  a  free 
port,  where  nations  warring  traded,  as  in  a  neutral  country. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

13.  lo  proceed  as  from  a  caufe. 

What  will  grow  out  of  fuch  errours,  as  mafked  under  the 
cloak  of  divine  authority,  impoflible  it  is  that  ever  the  wit  of 
man  fhould  imagine,  till  time  have  brought  forth  the  fruits  of 

thCcT  1,  ,  Hooker. 

ohall  we  fet  light  by  that  cuflom  of  reading,  from  whence 

fo  precious  a  benefit  hath  grown  ?  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Take  heed  now  that  ye  fail  not  to  do  this  :  why  fhould  da¬ 
mage  grow  to  the  hurt  of  the  king.  £Zm  22. 

Scipio  Nafica  feared  left,  if  the  dread  of  that  enemy  were 
taken  away,  the  Romans  wcuid  grow  either  to  idlenefs  or 
civil  diffent ion.  _  jbho^ 

I  he  want  of  trade  in  Ireland  proceeds  from  the  want  of 
people ;  and  this  is  not  grown  from  any  ill  qualities  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  or  air,  but  chiefly  from  fo  many  wars.  Temple. 

14.  To  accrue;  to  be  forthcoming.  r 

Ev’n  juft  the  fum  that  I  do  owe  to  you,  « 

Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholis.  Shake!}.  Com.  of  Errours. 

15.  I  o  adhere  ;  to  flick  together. 

Honour  and  policy,  like  unfever’d  friends, 

I’  th’  war  do  grow  together.  Shakefpeare’s  Corioianus. 

1  he  frog  s  mouth  grow  up,  and  he  continues  fo  for  at 
Ieaft  fix  months  without  eating.  Walton’s  Angler. 

In  burnings  and  fealdings  the  fingers  would  many  times 
grow  together  :  the  chin  would  grow  to  the  breaft,  and  the 
arms  to  the  fides,  were  they  not  hindered.  Wijeman’s  Surgery. 

16.  Tofwell:  a  fea  term.  6  J 

Mariners  are  ufed  to  the  tumbling  and  rolling  of  fhips  from 
fide  to  fide,  when  the  fea  is  never  fo  little  grown.  Raleigh 
Grower,  n.f.  [from grow.]  An  increafer. 

It  will  grow  to  a  great  bignefs,  being  the  quickeft  grower  of 
any  kind  of  elm.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

J  o  Growl,  v.  n.  [ grollen ,  Elemifh.] 

I*  To  fnarl  or  murmur  like  an  angry  cur. 

They  roam  amid’  the  fury  of  their  heart. 

And  their  horrid  loves.  Thomfon’s  Spring. 

Dogs  in  this  country  are  of  the  fize  of  common  maftiffs, 
and  by  nature  never  bark,  but  growl  when  they  are  pro- 

,  , ,  hills  s  Roy  age. 

2.  1  o  murmur  ;  to  grumble. 

Othello,  neighbours — how  he  would  roar  about  a  foolifh 
handkerchief .  and  then  he  would  growl  fo  manfully.  Gay. 
Grown.  I  he  participle  paflive  of  grow. 

1.  Advanced  in  growth. 

2.  Covered  or  filled  by  the  growth  of  anv  thino-. 

I  went  by  the  field  of  the  fiothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of 
the  man  void  of  underftanding;  and  lo,  it  was  all  gnvjn  over 
with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof.  Prov 

3.  Arrived  at  full  growth  or  ftature. 

I  faw  lately  a  pair  of  China  fltoes,  which  1  was  told  were 

for  a  grown  woman,  that  would  fcarce  have  been  big  enonvh 
for  one  of  our  little  girls.  °  ,  f 

Growth,  n.f.  [from growth.]  °Ue' 

1.  Vegetation;  vegetable  life  ;  increafe  of  vegetation 

Deep  in  the  palace,  of  long  growth  there  flood 
A  laurel’s  trunk,  a  venerable  wood.  Dryden  s  Mn.  b.  vii 
1  hole  trees  that  have  the  flowefl^-w//;,  are,  for  that  rea-  - 

i«n,  of  the  longeft  continuance.  Atterbwy’s  Sermone. 

2.  Product ;  thing  produced. 

forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 
T  o  touch  the  profperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood.  Milton. 

Our  little  world,  the  image  of  the  great, 

Of  her  own  growth  hath  all  that  nature  craves, 

And  all  that’s  rare,  as  tribute  from  the  waves.  Waller. 

.  V’m  tradL‘  of  a  country  arifes  from  the  native  growths  of 
the  foil  or  feas.  ,  *  Temple 

1  had  thought,  for  the  honour  of  our  nation,  that  this  ftory 
was  of  Englifh  growth,  and  Chaucer’s  own.  Dryden. 
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3.  Increafe  in  number,  bulk,  or  frequency. 

What  I  have  tried,  or  thought,  or  heard  upon  this  fubietft 

may  go  a  great  way  in  preventing  the  growth  of  this  difeafe* 
where  it  is  but  new.  <r  ,  * 

T  Increafe  of  ftature ;  advance  to  maturity. 

They  fay  my  fori  of  York 

Has  almoft  overta’en  him  in  his  growth.  Shakef.  Rich.  Ill . 

J  he  flag,  now  confeious  of  his  fatal  growth. 

To  fome  dark  covert  his  retreat  had  made.  Denham. 

Though  an  animal  arrives  at  its  full  growth  at  a  certain  a°-e, 
perhaps  it  never  comes  to  its  full  bulk  ’till  the  lafl  period  °of 

i  e‘  ,  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

5.  Improvement;  advancement. 

It  grieved  David’s  religious  mind  to  confider  the  growth  of  his 
own  eflate  and  dignity,  the  affairs  of  religion  continuing  flill 
in  the  former  manner.  Hooker,  b.  iv  f  2. 

ro  w  r  head.  J  n.  f  [  from  grefs  or  great  head j  capito , 
Gro  wtnol.  5  Latin.]  r 

1.  A  kind  of  fifh.  r  . r 

2.  An  idle  lazy  fellow.  fw°r  j. 

1 'hough  fleeping  one  hour  refrefheth  his  fong, 

„  not  Hob  growthead  for  fleeping  too  long.  TuJJer. 

loGKUfj.  v.  a.  [ graban ,  prefer.^,  to  dig,  Gothick.]  fo 
dig  up  ;  to  deftroy  by  digging ;  to  root  out  of  the  ground ;  to 
eradicate  by  throwing  up  out  of  the  foil. 

.  A  foolifh  heir  caufed  all  the  bufhes  and  hedges  about  his 
vineyard  to  be  grubbed  up.  L’ Ejlrange. 

Foreft  land. 

From  whence  the  furly  ploughman  grubs  the  wood.  Dryden. 
The  grubbing  up  of  woods  and  trees  may  be  very  needful 
upon  the  account  of  their  unthriftinefs.  Mortimer’s  Husband 
As  for  the  thick  woods,  which  not  only  Virgil  but  Homer 
mentions,  they  are  molt  of  them  grubbed  up,  iince  the  pro- 
montory  has  been  cultivated  and  inhabited.  Addifon  on  Italy. 
Grub,  n.f  [from  grubbing,  or  mining.] 

1.  A  fmall  worm  that  eats  holes  in  bodies. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly,  and 
yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub.  Shakefpeare’s  Corioianus. 

New  creatures  rife, 

A  moving  mafs  at  firft,  and  fhort  of  thighs; 

’1  ill  fhooting  out  with  legs,  and  imp’d  with  win<*s, 

The  grubs  proceed  to  bees  with  pointed  flings.  *  Dryden 
Sometimes  they  are  eaten  with  grubs.  Mortimer’*  Hujband. 
The  grub. 

Oft  unobferv’d,  invades  the  vital  core; 

Pernicious  tenant!  and  her  fecret  cave 
Enlarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  pulp 

Ceafelefs.  Phillips 

2.  A  fhort  thick  man  ;  a  dwarf.  In  contempt.  »  ^  * 

John  Romane,  a  fhort  clownifh^n^,  would  bear  the  whole 
carcafe  of  an  ox,  yet  never  tugged  with  him.  Carew. 

ToGrueble.  v.  n.  [ grubelen ,  German,  from  grub.  I  To 
feel  in  the  dark. 

Thou  haft  a  colour ; 

Now  let  me  rowl  and  grubble  thee : 

Blind  men  fay  white  feels  fmooth,  and  black  feels  rough- 
1  hou  haft  a  rugged  fkin  ;  I  do  not  like  thee.  Dryden. 

S7Rr  et'  n'f'  Originally  the  name  of  a  ftreet  in  Moor- 
fields  in  London,  much  inhabited  by  writers  of  fmall  hifto- 
ries,  diaionaries,  and  temporary  poems ;  whence  any  mean 
production  is  called  grubjlreet. 

,  XaipJ B’ocxri  fusl  a.sd’Xoo,  fxsi  ccXysoo  Tnxpcc 
A(nroi<nug  Vov  ixccvo/xtxi. 

T  he  firft  part,  though  calculated  only  for  the  meridian  of 
grubjlreet ,  was  yet  taken  notice  of  by  the  better  fort.  Arbuthn. 
rj.  babads  write,  and  grubjlreet  lays.  Gay. 

lo  GRUDGE.  v.a.  [from  according  to  which 

in  French  is  to  grind  or  eat.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay  of  one  who 
refents  any  thing  fecretly,  he  chews  it.  Grwgnach,  in  Welfh, 
is  to  murmur;  to  grumble.  Grunigh,  in  Scotland,  denotes  a 
grumbling  morofe  countenance.] 

1.  To  envy ;  to  fee  any  advantage  of  another  with  difeontent. 

What  means  this  banifhing  me  from  your  counfels  ?  Do  you 
love  your  forrow  fo  well,  as  to  grudge  me  part  of  it  ?  Sidney. 
’Tis  not  in  thee 

To  grudge  my  pleafures,  to  cut  off  my  train.  Sbek.  K.  Lear . 

He  ftruggles  into  birth,  and  cries  for  aid  ; 

Then  helplefs  in  his  mother’s  lap  is  laid  : 

He  creeps,  he  walks  ;  and,  iffuing  into  man, 

Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began.  Dryden. 

1  hefe  clamours  with  difdain  he  heard. 

Much  grtulg  d  the  praife,  but  more  the  rob’d  reward.  Dryd. 
Do  not,  as  lome  men,  run  upon  the  tilt,  and  tafle  of  the 
fediments  of  a  grudging  uncommunicative  difpofition.  Spetfat. 

Let  us  confider  the  ample  provifion  of  waters,  thofe  inex- 
hauited  treafures  of  the  ocean  ;  and  though  fome  have  grudred 
the  great  fhare  that  it  takes  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  yet 
we  fhall  propofe  this  too,  as  a  confpicuous  mark  and  character 
of  the  wifdom  of  God.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

I  have  often  heard  the  Prefbyterians  fay  they  did  not  grudge 
us  our  employments.  Swift 

2.  To  give  or  take  unwillingly.  J  ' 


Let 
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Let  me  at  leaft  a  funeral  marriage  crave, 

N(ir  ffrup  cold  embraces  in  the  grave.  Dryd.  Aurenrz. 

Y  ou  fleer  betwixt  the  country  and  the  court, 

Nor  gratify  whate’er  the  great  defire, 

Nor  grudging  give  what  publick  needs  require.  Dryd.  Fab. 
I  hey  have  grudged  thofe  contributions,  which  have  fet  our 
country  at  the  head  o t  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  Addifon. 
I  O  (jRUDCE.  v.  n.  J 

x.  To  murmur;  to  repine. 

They  knew  the  force  of  that  dreadful  curfe,  whereunto 
idolatry  maketh  fubjeft;  nor  is  there  caule  why  the  guilty  fuf- 
taining  the  fame  fliould  grudge  or  complain  of  injuftice.  Hook. 

2.  i  o  be  unwilling ;  to  be  reluctant. 

Adany  times  they  go  with  as  great  grudging  to  ferve  in  his 

majclly  s  {hips,  as  if  it  were  to  be  haves  in  the  gallies.  Raleigh. 

3.  1  o  be  envious. 

Grudge  not  one  againft  another,  brethren,  left  ye  be  con¬ 
demned.  ‘7  v 

4.  To  wifh  in  fecret.  A  low  word.  '  *'*'  V’  9 

E  en  in  the  moft  ftncere  advice  he  gave, 

He  had  a  grudging  ftill  to  be  a  knave  .  Dryden' s  Medal. 

5*  0  £lve  or  have  any  uneafy  remains.  I  know  not  whether 

the  word  in  this  fenfe  be  not  rather  grugeons ,  or  remains ; 
gi  ugeons  being  the  part  of  corn  that  remains  after  the  fine 
meal  has  palled  the  fieve. 

My  Dolabella, 

Haft  thou  not  ftill  fome  grudgings  of  thy  fever  ?  Dry  den. 

Grudge,  n.f  [  from  the  verb.  ] 

1.  Old  quarrel;  inveterate  malevolence ;  fullen  malice. 

Manj  countries  about  her  were  full  of  wars,  which,  for  old 
grudges  to  Corinth,  were  thought  ftill  would  conclude 
there.  Sidney ,  b,  ii. 

1  wo  houlholds,  both  alike  in  dignity. 

From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny. 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean.  Shakefpeare. 

Let  me  go  in  to  fee  the  generals  : 

There  is  fome  grudge  between  ’em  ;  ’tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone.  Shakefpeare' sj ulius  Ccc far. 

Deep-fefter’d  hate  ; 

A  grudge  in  both,  time  out  of  mind,  begun, 

And  mutually  bequeath’d  from  fire  to  fon.  dates  Juvenal. 

2.  Anger ;  ill-will. 

The  god  or  wit,  to  {hew  his  grudge , 

Clapt  afs’s  ears  upon  the  judge.  Swift. 

3.  Unwillingnefs  to  benefit. 

4.  Envy;  odium;  invidious  cenfure. 

I  hofl  to  whom  you  have 

With  grudge  preferr’d  me.  Ben.  Johnfon’s  Catiline. 

a.  Remorfe  of  conscience.  Ainfworth. 

5-  Some  little  commotion,  or  forerunner  of  a  difeafe.  Ainfuu. 
G'<  u'dginglv.  adj.  [from  grudge.]  Unwillingly;  malignant¬ 
ly;  reluctantly. 

hike  harpies  they  could  fcent  a  plenteous  board; 

Then  to  be  fure  they  never  fail’d  their  lord  : 
f  he  reft  was  form,  and  bare  attendance  paid  ; 

They  drank  and  cat,  and  grudgingly  obey’d.  Dryden. 

Gruel,  n.f.  [ gruau ,  gruelle ,  French.]  Food  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  oatmeal  in  water ;  any  kind  of  mixture  made  by  boiling 
ingredients  in  water. 

Finger  of  birth-ftrangl’d  babe, 

Dicch- deliver’d  by  a  drab  ; 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  flab.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

Was  ever  T  artar  fierce  or  cruel 
Upon  the  ftrength  of  water  gruel?  Prior. 

Gruel  made  of  grain,  broths,  malt-drink  not  much  hopped, 
poflet-d rinks,  and  in  general  whatever  relaxeth.  Arbuthnot. 
GRUFF,  adj.  [■ groff. \  Dutch  ]  Sour  of  afpeft;  harfli  of  man¬ 
ners.  1 

Around  the  fiend,  in  hideous  order,  fat 
I  oul  bawling  infamy  and  bold  debate. 

Gruff  difcontent,  through  ignorance  milled.  Garth. 

1  he  appellation  of  honour  was  fuch  an  one  the  gruff \  fuch 
an  one  the  ftocky.  Addifon. 

Gri/ffly.  adv.  [from  gruff.]  Harfhly ;  ruggedly;  roughly. 
The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  flood, 

All  iheath’d  in  arms,  and  gruffly  look’d  the  god.  Dryden. 
Gru'ffness.  n.f  [from  gruff.]  Ruggednefs  of  mien  ;  harih- 
nefs  of  look  or  voice. 

Grum.  adj.  [  con  trailed  from  grumble.]  Sour;  furly ;  fevere. 
A  low  word. 

Nic  looked  four  and  grum^  and  would  not  open  his  mouth. 

Arbuthnot’ s  Hi/lory  of  John  Bull. 
To  GRU'MBLE.  v.n.  [  grommelen^  grommeny  Dutch.] 

1.  To  murmur  with  difcontent. 

A  bridegroom, 

A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  fhall  find.  Shakefp. 
T  hou  grumblffi  and  raileft  every  hour  on  Achilles,  and  thou 
art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  greatnefs  as  Cerberus  is  at  Proferpina’s 
beauty.  Shakefpeare' s  Troilus  and  Crejfida. 

Th’  accurft  Pbiliftian  {lands  on  th’ other  fide, 

Grumbling  aloud,  and  fmiles  ’twixt  rage  and  pride.  Cowley. 
Suitors,  all  but  one,  will  depart  grumbling ,  becaufe  they 
mils  of  what  they  think  their  due.  South’s  Sermons. 
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Providence  has  allotted  man  a  competency :  all  beyond  it 
is  fuperfluous ;  and  there  will  be  grumbling  without  end,  if 
we  reckon  that  we  want  this,  becaufe  we  have  it  not.  L’lijlr. 
L’Avare,  not  ufing  half  his  ftore, 

Still  grumbles  that  he  has  no  more.  Prior. 

2.  To  growl ;  to  gnarl. 

1  he  lion,  though  he  fees  the  toils  are  fet, 

Yet,  pinch  d  with  raging  hunger,  fcours  away  ; 

Hunts  in  the  face  of  danger  all  the  day  ; 

At  night,  with  fullen  pleafure,  grumbles  o’er  his  prey.  Dryd. 

3.  To  make  a  hoarfe  rattle. 

Thou  grumbling  thunder  join  thy  voice.  M  tteux. 

Like  a  ftorm 

That  gathers  black  upon  the  frowning  {ky, 

And  grumbles  in  the  wind.  Rowe’s  Royal  Convert. 

Vapours  foul 

Dafli  on  the  mountains  brow,  and  {hake  the  woods 
That  grumbling  wave  below.  ,  Thomjons  Winter. 

Gru'mbler.  n.f.  [from  grumble.]  One  that  grumbles;  a 
murmurer  ;  a  difeontented  man. 

The  half-pence  are  good  half-pence,  and  I  will  ftand  by  it : 
if  I  made  them  of  filver,  it  would  be  the  fame  thing  to  the 
grumbler.  6W?. 

Urumeung.  n.f.  [  from  grumble.  ]  A  murmuring  through 
difcontent;  a  grudge. 

I  have  ferv’d 

rm^;;hout  or  grudge  or  grumblings.  Shakefp.  Tempeff. 

GRUME,  n.f.  [grumeauy  French;  grumus ,  Latin.]  A  thick 
vifeid  confiltence  of  a  fluid  :  as  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  clotted 
like  cold  blood.  - 

Gru'mly.  adv.  [from  grum.]  Sullenly;  morofely. 
Gru'mmel.  n.  f  [  lithoj'permum ,  Lat  ]  An  herb.  A  in!  worth. 
Gru'mous.  adj.  [from grume.]  Thick;  clotted. 

The  blood,  when  let,  was  black,  grumous ,  the  red  part 
without  a  due  confiftence,  the  ferum  faline,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowifti  green.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Gru  mousness.  n.  f  [from  grumous.]  Thicknefs  of  a  coagu¬ 
lated  liquor.  ° 

The  caufe  may  be  referred  either  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
ferum,  or  grumoufnefs  of  the  blood.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

Gru'nsel.  n.f.  [More  ufually groundfif  unlefs  Milton  intended 
to  preferve  the  Saxon  gpun&.J  The  groundlil ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  building. 

Next  came  one 

Who  mourn’d  in  earneft,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maim’d  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopp’d  off 
In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunfel  edge, 

Where  he  fell  flat,  and  fnam’d  his  worthippers.  Milton. 

T-.  i  v'  n'  [  grunnio,  Latin.]  To  murmur  like 
To  GRUNTLE.  J  a  hog. 

And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt ,  and  roar  and  burn. 

Like  horfe,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn.  Shakefpt 
Lament,  ye  fwine  !  in  gruntings  fpend  your  grief ; 

For  you,  like  me,  have  loft  your  foie  relief.  Gay’s  Pajl. 

Thy  brinded  boars  may  {lumber  undifmay’d. 

Or  grunt  fecure  beneath  the  chefnut  {hade.  Tickel. 

The  fcolding  quean  to  louder  notes  doth  rife. 

To  her  full  pipes  the  grunting  hog  replies ; 

The  grunting  hogs  alarm  the  neighbours  round.  Swift. 
Grunt,  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  noife  of  a  hog. 

Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs. 

In  panick  horrour  of  purfuing  dogs  ; 

With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  fqueak. 

Poor  fwine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break.  Dryden. 
From  hence  were  heard 

The  grunts  of  briftled  boars,  and  groans  of  bears. 

And  herds  of  howling  wolves.  Dryden' s  Ain. 

Gru'nter.  n.f.  [from grunt.] 

1.  He  that  grunts. 

2.  A  kind  of  filh.  [W.s.]  Ainfvmth. 

Gru  ntling.  n.J.  [from grunt.]  A  young  hog. 

To  Grutch.  */.  n.  [corrupted  for  the  fake  of  rhyme  from 
grudge  To  envy;  to  repine  ;  to  be  difeontented. 

1  he  poor  at  the  enclofure  doth  grutch , 

Becaufe  of  abufes  that  fall, 

Left  fome  men  ftiould  have  but  too  much, 

And  fome  again  nothing  at  all.  Puffer's  Husbandry. 

But  wnat  we’re  born  for  we  muft  bear. 

Our  frail  condition  it  is  fuch. 

That  what  to  all  may  happen  here, 

If’t  chance  to  me,  I  muft  not  grutch.  Ben.  John  fon. 

Grutch.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Malice;  ill-will.  J 
In  it  he  melted  leaden  bullets, 

To  {hoot  at  foes,  and  fometimes  pullets  ; 

T  o  whom  he  bore  fo  fell  a  grutch , 

He  ne’er  gave  quarter  t’  any  fuch.  Hudibras  fi  i 

Gry.  n.f  [Jeff]  Any  thing  of  little  value :  as,  the  paring  of 
the  nails.  r 

Guaia'cum.  n.f.  [See  Lignum-vitje.] 

Guaiacum  is  attendant  and  aperient,  and  promotes  dif- 
char^es  by  fweat  and  urine.  It  is  an  excellent  medicine  in 
many  chromck  cafes,  and  was  once  famous  for  curing  the 
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venereal  difcafe,  which  it  dill  does  fingly  in  Wanner  climates:,  - 
but  with  us  we  find  it  infufficient.  We  have  a  refin  of  it,  im¬ 
properly  called  gum  guaiacum ,  given  in  the  fame  cafes  with 
the  famous  balfamum  polycreftum  is  made  of  it.  Hill. 

Guarante'e.  n.f  [guaranty  French.]  A  power  who  un¬ 
dertakes  to  fee  llipulations  performed. 

God,  the  great  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  mankind,  where 
laws  cannot  fecurc  it,  may  think  it  the  concern  of  his  provi¬ 
dence.  South’s  Sermons. 

A  prince  diflinguifhed  by  being  a  patron  of  Proteftants,  and 
guarantee  of  the  Weftphalian  treaty.  Addifon  on  the  War. 
To  Guaranty,  v.  a.  [ gar  ant  ir ,  French.]  To  undertake 
to  lecure  the  performance  of  any  articles. 

To  GUARD,  v.  a.  [garden,  French,  from  our  word  ward,  the 
%u  being  changed  by  the  French  intog  ;  as  Gaiks  for  Wales.] 

1.  To  watch  by  way  of  defence  and  fecurity. 

2.  To  protect;  to  defend. 

N  aked  the  graces  guarded  you  from  all 
Dangers  abroad,  and  now  your  thunder  fhall.  Waller. 

Your  pow’r  you  never  ufe,  but  for  defence. 

To  guard  ybur  own  or  others  innocence.  Dry  den. 

Fix’d  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  flow 
'To guard  their  fhore  from  aa  expected  foe.  Dryden. 

The  port  of  Genoa  is  very  ill  guarded  againfl  the  ftorms. 

jiddifon  on  Italy. 

$,  To  preferve  by  caution. 

One  would  take  care  to  guard  one’s  felf  againfl;  this  partly 
cular  imperfection,  becaufe  it  is  that  which  our  nature  very 
ftrongly  inclines  us  to.  Addifon  s  Spectator . 

4.  To  provide  againfl  objections. 

Homer  has  guarded  every  circumflance  with  as  much  cau¬ 
tion  as  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  objection.  Notes  onOdyJfey. 

5.  To  adorn  with  lifts,  laces,  or  ornamental  borders. 

Give  him  a  livery  N 

More  guarded  than  his  fellows.  Shakefp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 
See  a  fellow 

In  a  long  motley,  guarded  with  yellow.  Shak.  Henry  VIII. 
To  Guard,  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  ftate  of  caution  or  defence. 

There  are  other  nice  cafes,  in  which  a  man  mu fk  guard,  if 
he  intends  to  keep  fair  with  the  world,  and  turn  the  penny. 

Collier  on  Popularity. 
To  guard  againfl  fuch  miftakes,  it  is  neceflary  to  acquaint 
ourfelves  a  little  with  words.  Watts’s  Logick. 

Guard,  n.f.  [garde,  French;  ward,  Teutonick.] 

1.  A  man,  or  body  of  men,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  watch  by  way 
of  defence  or  prevention. 

The  guard  bare  them,  and  brought  them  back  into  the 
guard-chamber.  '  t  Kings  xiv.  28. 

Up  into  heav’n,  from  paradife,  in  hafte 
Th’  angelick  guards  afeended,  mute,  and  fad, 

Forman.  Milt  on’s  Paradife  Lof,  h.  x. 

With  lifted  hands,  and  gazing  eyes. 

His  guards  behold  him  foaring  through  the  fkies.  Dryden. 
Others  are  cooped  in  clofe  by  the  flriCl  guards  of  thofe 
whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  them  ignorant.  Locke. 

Pie  mu  ft  be  truffed  to  his  own  conduCl,  fince  there  cannot 
always  be  a  guard  upon  him,  except  what  you  put  into  his 
own  mind  by  good  principles.  Locke. 

They,  ufurping  arbitrary  power,  had  their  guards  and  fpies, 
after  the  praClice  of  tyrants.  Swift. 

2.  A  ftate  of  caution  ;  a  ftate  of  vigilance. 

The  great  alteration  which  he  made  in  the  ftate  ecclefiafti- 
cal,  caufed  him  to  ftand  upon  his  guard  at  home.  Davies. 
Temerity  puts  a  man  off  his  guard.  L’ E/lrange. 

It  is  wifdom  to  keep  ourfelves  upon  a  guard.  L’ Ejlrange. 

Now  he  flood  collcCted  and  prepar’d; 

For  malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on  his  guard.  Dryden. 
Men  are  always  upon  their  guard  againfl  an  appearance  of 
d  efign .  Smalridge’s  Sermons. 

3.  Limitation;  anticipation  of  objection  ;  caution  of  expreflion. 

They  have  exprefled  themfelves  with  as  few  guards  and 
rellriClions  as  I.  Atterbury. 

4.  An  ornamental  hem,  lace,  or  border. 

5.  Part  of  the  hilt  of  a  fword. 

Gua'rdage.  n.f.  [from  guard.]  State  of  wrardfhip. 

A  maid  fo  tender,  fair  and  happy, 

Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  footy  bofom 
Of  fuch  a  thing  as  thou.  Shakefp  ear e’ s  Othello. 

Gu'arder.  n.f  One  who  guards.  Ainfworth . 

Guardian,  n  f.  [ gardien ,  French,  from  guard.] 
s .  One  that  has  the  care  of  an  orphan ;  one  who  is  to  fupply  the 
want  of  parents. 

I  am  forry  for  hey,  as  I  have  juft  caufe,  being  her  uncle  and 
her  guardian.  Shakefp.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Whenperjui’d guardians,  proud  with  impious  gains, 
Choak  tip  the  ftreets,  too  narrow  for  their  trains !  Dryden. 
Hocus,  with  two  other  of  the  guardians,  thought  it  their 
duty  to  take  care  of  the  intereft  of  the  three  girls.  Arbuthnot. 
2.  One  to  whom  the  care  and  preservation  of  any  thing  is  com¬ 
mitted. 

I  gave  you  all. 

Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depofitaries ; 

But  kept  a  refervation  to  be  follow’d 


With  fuch  a  number.  .  ,  Shakef.  King  Lear » 

3.  A  repofitory  or  florehoufe.  Not  ufedl 
Where  is  Duncan’s  body  ? 

- Carried  to  Colmefkill, 

The  (acred  florehoufe  of  his  predecefTors,  ’ 

And  guardian  of  their  bones.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Guardian  of  the  Spiritualties.  He  to  whom  the  fpiritual 
jurifdiCtion  of  any  diocefe  is  committed,  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  fee.  He  may  be  either  guardian  in  law,  or  jure  magijlra- 
tus ,  as  the  arehbifhop  is  of  any  diocefe  within  his  province; 
or  guardian  by  delegation,  as  he  whom  the  arehbifhop  or 
vicar-general  doth  for  the  time  depute.  Cowel. 

GuaRdian.  adj.  Performing  the  office  of  a  kind  proteClor 
or  fuperintendant. 

My  charming  patronefs  proteCls  me  tinfeen,  like  my  guar¬ 
dian  angel  ;  and  fhuns  my  gratitude  like  a  fairy,  who  is  boun¬ 
tiful  by  ftealth,  and  conceals  the  giver,  when  fhe  bellows  the 
gift.  Dryden’ s  Dedication  to  Cleomenes. 

Thus  fhall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 

The  promis’d  father  of  the  future  age.  Pope’s  Mejfiah. 

Mean  while  Minerva,  in  her  guardian  care, 

Shoots  from  the  Harry  vaults  through  fields  of  air.  Pope. 

Guardianship,  n.f.  [  from  guardian.  ]  The  office  of  a 
guardian. 

The  curate  ftretched  his  patent  for  the  cure  of  fouls,  to  a 
kind  of  tutelary  guardianjhip  over  goods  and  chattels.  L’Efr. 

Thefeus  is  the  firft  who  eflablifhed  the  popular  lUte  in 
Athens,  affigning  to  himfelf  the  guardianjhip  of  the  laws,  and 
chief  commands  in  war.  Swift. 

GuaRdless.  adj.  [from  guard.]  Without  defence. 

So  on  the  guardlefs  herd,  their  keeper  flain, 

Rufhes  a  tyger  in  the  Lybian  plain.  Waller . 

A  rich  land,  guardlefs  and  undefended,  mull  heeds  have 
been  a  double  incitement.  South's  Sermons. 

GuaRdshjp.  n.f.  [from  guard.] 

1.  Care;  protection. 

How  blefs’d  am  I,  by  fuch  a  man  led ! 

Under  whofe  wife  and  careful  guardjhip 
I  now  defpife  fatigue  and  hardship.  Swift 

2.  [Guard  and  Jhip.]  A  king’s  fhip  to  guard  the  coaft. 

Gua'iava.  j  r 

GuaVa.  \n‘J’ 

The  flowers  confift  of  five  leaves,  produced  in  a  circular 
order,  having  many  flamina  or  threads  furrounding  the  ovary : 
the  ovary  is  of  a  long  tubulous  figure,  which  becomes  a  flefhy 
fruit,  crowned  on  the  top,  and  containing  many  fmall  hard 
feeds.  The  fruit,  fays  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  is  extremely  delici¬ 
ous  and  wholfome.  They  have  only  this  inconvenience,  that, 
being  very  aftringent,  they  flop  up  the  belly,  if  taken  in  great 
quantities.  Miller. 

Guberna'tion.  n.f.  [gubernatlo,  Lat.]  Government;  fu- 
perintendency ;  fuperiour  dire&ion. 

Perhaps  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdoms  of  nature  and  grace,  but  what  is  tranfaCled  by  the 
man  Jefus,  inhabited  by  the  divine  power  and  wifdom,  and 
employed  as  a  medium  or  confcious  inftrument  of  this  exten- 
five  gubernation.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

GuRgeon.  n.f.  [ goujon ,  French.] 

1.  A  fmall  fifh  found  in  brooks  and  rivers,  eafily  caught,  and 
therefore  made  a  proverbial  name  for  a  man  eafily  cheated. 

5  Tis  true,  no  turbets  dignify  my  boards; 

But  gudgeons,  flounders,  what  my  Thames  affords.  Pope. 
This  he  did  to  draw  you  in,  like  fo  man y  gudgeons,  to  fwal- 
low  his  falfe  arguments.  Swift. 

2.  Something  to  be  caught  to  a  man’s  own  difadvantage;  a  bait ; 
an  allurement :  gudgeons  being  commonly  ufed  as  baits  Tor 
pike. 

But  fifh  not  with  this  melancholy  bait. 

For  this  fool’s  gudgeon,  this  opinion.  Shakef.  Merch.  ofVen. 

GueRdon.  n.f.  [guerdon,  garden,  French.]  A  reward;  a 
recompenfe.  A  word  now  no  longer  in  ufe. 

He  hearken’d,  and  did  flay  from  further  harms. 

To  gain  fo  goodly  guerdon  as  fhe  fpake.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

But  to  the  virgin  comes,  who  all  this  while 
Amazed  Hands  herfelf  fo  mock’d  to  fee. 

By  him  who  has  the  guerdon  of  his  guile, 

For  fo  misfeigning  her  true  knight  to  be.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 
He  fhall,  by  thy  revenging  hand,  at  once  receive  the  juft 
guerdon  of  all  his  former  villanies.  Knolle i. 

Fame  is  the  fpur  that  the  clear  fpirit  doth  raife 
To  fcorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burft  out  into  fudden  blaze, 

Comes  the  blind  fury  with  th’  abhorred  fheers. 

And  flits  the  thin-fpun  life.  Milton. 

To  GUESS,  v.  a.  [ghifen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  conjecture;  to  judge  without  any  certain  principles  of 
judgment. 

Incapable  and  fhallow  innocents! 

You  cannot  guefs  who  caus’d  your  father’s  death.  Shakefp. 

Let  not  your  ears  defpife  my  tongue  for  ever, 

Which  fhall  poflefs  them  with  the  heavieft  found 
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That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

“Hum  !  I  guefs yt  it.  Shake/.  Macbeth. 

He  that,  by  reafon  of  his  fwifc  motions,  can  inform  him- 
felf  of  all  places  and  preparations,  fhould  he  not  very  often 
guefs  rightly  of  things  to  come,  where  God  pleafeth  not  to 
give  impediment  ?  Raleigh's  Hi/lory  of  the  World. 

There  iffue  fwarming  bands 
Of  ambulh’d  men,  whom,  by  their  arms  and  drefs. 

To  be  Taxcallan  enemies  I  guefs.  Dryd .  Indian  Emperor. 

The  fame  author  ventures  to  guefs  at  the  particular  fate 
which  would  attend  the  Roman  government.  Swift. 

Nor  can  imagination  guefs , 

How  that  ungrateful  charming  maid 

My  pureft  paflion  has  betray’d.  Swift. 

2.  To  conje&ure  rightly. 

One  may  guejs  by  Plato  s  writings,  that  his  meaning,  as  to 
the  inferiour  deities,  was,  that  they  who  would  have  them 
might,  and  they  who  would  not,  might  let  them  alone ;  but 
that  himfelf  had  a  right  opinion  concerning  the  true  God. 

Stilling  feet' s  Defence  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

To  Guess,  v.  a,  To  hit  upon  by  accident;  to  determine 
rightly  of  any  thing  without  certain  diredion  of  the  judg¬ 
ment. 

If  Xerxes  was  able  to  call  every  common  foldier  by  his 
name  in  his  army,  it  may  be  gueffed  he  got  not  this  wonder¬ 
ful  ability  by  learning  his  lefi'ons  by  heart  Locke. 

Guess,  n.f  [from  the  verb.  J  Conje&ure;  judgment  without 
any  pofitive  or  certain  grounds. 

The  enemy’s  in  view ;  draw  up  your  powers  : 

Hard  is  the  guefs  of  their  true  ftrength  and  forces.  Shakefp. 
A  poet  muft  confefs 

His  art’s  like  phyfick,  but  a  happy  guefs.  Dryden. 

It  is  a  wrong  way  of  proceeding  to  venture  a  greater  good 
for  a  lefs,  upon  uncertain  gueffes ,  before  a  due  examina¬ 
tion.  Locke. 

We  may  make  fome  guefs  at  the  diftindion  of  things,  into 
thofe  that  are  according  to,  above,  and  contrary  to  rea¬ 
fon.  Locke. 

This  problem  yet,  this  offspring  of  a  guefs , 

Let  us  for  once  a  child  of  truth  confefs.  Prior. 

Gu  e'sser.  n.f.  [from  guefs.  ]  Conjedurerj  one  who  judges 
without  certain  knowledge. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  divers  good  gueffers ,  that  the  laft  fit 
will  not  be  more  violent  than  advantageous.  Pope. 

If  fortune  fhould  pleafe  but  to  take  fuch  a  crochet. 

To  thee  I  apply,  great  Smedley’s  fucceffor. 

To  give  thee  lawn-fleeves,  a  mitre  ana  rochet. 

Whom  would’ft  thou  refemble  ?  I  leave  thee  a  gueffer.  Swift. 

Gue'ssingly.  adv.  [from  guefftng.~\  Conjedurally  j  uncer¬ 
tainly. 

What  confed’racy  have  you  with  the  traytors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ? 

- 1  have  a  letter  guejfmgly  fet  down. 

Which  came  from  one  that’s  of  a  neutral  heart. 

And  not  from  one  oppos’d.  Shake/.  King  Lear. 

GUEST,  n.f  [  jept,  giyr,  Saxon  ;  gwef,  Welfh.] 

1.  One  entertained  in  the  houfe  of  another. 

They  all  murmured,  faying,  that  he  was  gone  to  be  guefl 

f  with  a  man  that  is  a  finner.  Lu.  xix.  7. 

Methinks  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  fon,  a  guefi 
That  beft  becomes  the  table.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale , 

Tell  my  royal  gueft 

I  add  to  his  commands  my  own  requeft.  Dryden' s  JEn. 

2.  A  ftranger ;  one  who  comes  newly  to  refide. 

O  defarts,  defarts  !  how  fit  a  guefi  am  I  for  you,  fince  my 
heart  can  people  you  with  wild  ravenous  beafts,  which  in  you 
are  wanting.  Sidney. 

Thofe  happieft  fmiles 

That  play’d  on  her  ripe  lip,  feem’d  not  to  know 

What  gtiefls  were  in  her  eyes  ;  which  parted  thence 

As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropt.  Shakefpeare. 

Gue'stchamber.  n.f  [guef  and  chamber .]  Chamber  of 
entertainment. 

Where  is  the  guefi  chamber,  where  I  fhall  eat  the  paffover 
with  my  difciples?  Mar.  xiv.  14. 

To  Guggle,  v.  n.  [gorgoliare,  Italian.]  To  found  as  water 
running  with  intermifiions  out  of  a  narro w  mouthed  veflel. 

Gui'dage.  n.f  [from  guide .  J  The  reward  given  to  a 
guide.  Ainfworth. 

Gui'dance.  n.f  [from  guide.]  Dire&ion;  government. 

As  to  thofe  who  lived  under  the  guidance  of  reafon  alone, 
without  the  afliftance  of  fupernatural  light,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  miracles,  or  a  meffage  from  the  dead,  would 
perfuade  them.  Atterbury' s  Sermons. 

Particular  application  muft  be  left  to  Chriftian  prudence, 
under  the  guidance  of  God’s  holy  fpirit,  who  knows  our  necef- 
fity  before  we  afk,  and  our  ignorance  in  afking.  Rogers. 

A  prince  ought  not  to  be  under  the  guidance  or  influence  of 
either  fadfion,  becaufe  he  declines  from  his  office  of  prefiding 
over  the  whole  to  be  the  head  of  a  party.  Swift . 
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To  GUIDE,  v.  a.  [guider,  French.] 

1.  To  diredi  in  a  way. 

When  the  fpirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into 
all  truth.  y0 _  Xvi.  j  j. 

I  lie  new  light  ferved  to  guide  them  to  their  neighbours 
coders.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Whofoever  has  a  faithful  friend  to  guide  him  in  the  dark 
paflages  of  life,  may  carry  his  eyes  in  another  man’s  head, 
and  yet  fee  never  the  worfe.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  I  o  govern  bycounfel ;  to  inftru&. 

b  or  thy  name  s  fake  lead  me  and  guide  me.  P/*  xxxi.  ^ . 

3.  To  regulate;  to  fuperintend. 

Women  negledt  that  which  St.  Paul  afligns  them  as  their 
proper  bufinefs,  the  guiding  of  the  houfe.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Guide,  n.f  [guide,  French,  from  the  verb.] 

1.  One  who  diredls  another  in  his  way. 

Judas  was  guide  to  them  that  took  Jefus.  Adis  i.  16. 

1  hou  gaveft  them  a  burning  pillar  of  fire,  to  be  a  guide  of 
the  unknown  journey.  Wifd.  xviii.  3. 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  muft  advance 
So  far  to  make  us  wifh  for  ignorance? 

And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way. 

Than  led  by  a  falfe  guide  to  err  by  day  ?  Denham. 

2.  One  who  diredts  another  in  his  condudt. 

While  yet  but  young  his  father  dy’d. 

And  left  him  to  an  happy  guide.  Waller. 

3.  Diredfor;  regulator. 

Who  the  guide  of  nature,  but  only  the  God  of  nature? 
In  him  we  live,  move  and  are.  Thofe  things  which  nature  is 
faid  to  do,  are  by  divine  art  performed,  ufing  nature  as  an 
inftrument :  nor  is  there  any  fuch  art  or  knowledge  divine  in 
nature  herfelf  working,  but  in  the  guide  of  nature’s  work. 

Hooker,  b.  i.  f.  3; 

Some  truths  are  not  by  reafon  to  be  tried, 

But  we  have  fure  experience  for  owe  guide.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

Gui'deless.  adj.  [fromguide.]  Without  a  guide ;  withouta 
governour  or  fuperintendant. 

Th’  ambitious  Swede,  like  reftlefs  billows  toft. 

Though  in  his  life  he  blood  and  ruin  breath’d. 

To  his  now guidelefs  kingdom  peace  bequeath’d.  Dryden. 

There  fierce  winds  o’er  dufky  valleys  blow, 

Whofe  every  puff  bears  empty  Ihades  away. 

Which  guidelefs  in  thofe  dark  dominions  ftray.  Dryden . 

Gui'der.  n.f.  [from guide.]  Director;  regulator;  guide. 

Our  guider  come !  to  the  Roman  camp  condudt  us.  Shak. 
That  perfon,  that  being  provoked  by  exceflive  pain,  thruft: 
his  dagger  into  his  body,  and  thereby,  inftead  of  reaching  his 
vitals,  opened  an  impofthume,  the  unknown  caufe  of  all  his 
pain,  and  fo  ftabbed  himfelf  into  perfedt  health  and  eafe, 
furely  had  great  reafon  to  acknowledge  chance  for  his  chirur- 
geon,  and  providence  for  the  guider  of  his  hand.  South. 

GUIDON,  n.f  [French.]  A  ftandardbearer ;  a  ftandard. 
Obfolete. 

GUILD,  n.f.  [  gilbycip,  Saxon,  a  fellowfhip,  a  corporation.  ] 
A  fociety ;  a  corporation ;  a  fraternity  or  company,  com-* 
bined  together  by  orders  and  laws  made  among  them felves  by 
their  prince’s  licence.  Hence  the  common  word  gild  or  guild¬ 
hall  proceeds,  being  a  fraternity  or  commonalty  of  men  ga¬ 
thered  into  one  combination,  fupporting  their  common  charge 
by  mutual  contribution.  Cowel. 

Towards  three  or  four  o’clock  <. 

Look  for  the  news  that  the  guild  hall  affords.  Shak.  R.  III. 
In  woollen  cloth  it  appears,  by  thofe  ancient  guilds  that  were 
fettled  in  England  for  this  manufadlure,  that  this  kingdonf 
greatly  flourifhed  in  that  art.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

As  when  the  Jong- ear’d  milky  mothers  wait 
At  fome  fick  mifer’s  triple-bolted  gate. 

For  their  defrauded  abfent  foals  they  make 
A  moan  fo  loud,  that  all  the  guild  awake.  Pope' s  Dunciad. 

GUILE,  n.f  [  guille,  gille ,  old  French,  the  fame  with  wile ,  ] 
Deceitful  cunning;  infidious  artifice;  mifehievous  fubtilty. 

With  fawning  words  he  courted  her  awhile. 

And  looking  lovely,  and  oft  fighing  fore, 

Her  conftant  heart  did  court  with  divers  guile ; 

But  words  and  looks,  and  fighs  /he  did  abhor.  Fairy  hfhteen. 

When  I  have  moft  need  to  employ  a  friend, 

Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile , 

Be  he  to  me  !  This  do  I  beg  of  heav’n. 

When  I  am  cold  in  zeal  to  you  or  yours.  Shak.  Rich.  Ill, 

We  may,  with  more  fuccefsful  hope,  refolve 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war.  Milt.  Par  ad.  Left. 

Nor  thou  his  malice  and  falfe  guile  contemn  : 

Subtile  he  needs  muft  be  who  could  feduce 

Angels.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ix, 

Gui'leful.  adj.  [guile  and  full.  ] 

I.  Wily;  infidious;  mifehievoufly  artful. 

The  way  not  to  be  inveigled  by  them  that  are  fo  guileful 
through  /kill,  is  throughly  to  be  inftrudfed  in  that  which 
maketh  fkilful  againft  guile.  Hooker,  b.  iii.  f  8. 

Without  expence  at  all. 

By  guileful  fair  words,  peace  may  be  obtain’d.  Shak.  H.  VI. 
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Hc.faw  his  guileful  a 61 
"By  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  feconded 
Upon  her  hufhand.  Milton's  Par a  (life  Lofl,  b.X. 

The  guileful  phantom  now  forfook  the  fhrowd, 

And  flew  fublime,  and  vaniftv’d  in  a  cloud.  Dryden' s  /En. 

5.  Treacherous ;  fecretly  mifehievous. 

1  train’d  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole, 

Where  the  dead  corps  of  Baffianus  lay.  Shakefp.  Tit.  Andr . 

Gui'lefully.  adv.  [  from  guileful.  ]  Infidioufly  ;  treache- 
roufly. 

To  whom  the  tempter  guilefully  reply ’d.  Miltons  P.  Lofl. 

Gui'lefulness.  n.f.  [from  guileful .  J  Secret  treachery; 
tricking  cunning. 

Gui'leless.  adj.  [from  guile.]  Without  deceit;  without  in- 
fidioufnefs ;  limply  honeft. 

Gui'ler.  n.f.  [  from  guile.  See  Beguile.]  One  that  be¬ 
trays  into  danger  by  infidious  pradlices. 

But  he  was  wary  wife  in  all  his  way. 

And  well  perceived  his  deceitful  Height; 

Ne  fuffered  lull  his  fafety  to  betray  ; 

So  goodly  did  beguile  the  guiler  of  the  prey.  Fairy  Sjueen. 

GUILT,  n.  f  [  gilr,  Saxon,  originally  fignified  the  fine  or 
muldt  paid  for  an  offence,  and  afterward  the  offence  itfelf.J 

1.  The  ftate  of  a  man  juftly  charged  with  a  crime;  the  contrary 
to  innocence. 

It  was  neither  guilt  of  crime,  nor  reafon  of  ftate,  that 
could  quench  the  envy  that  was  upon  the  king  for  this  exe¬ 
cution.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

When  thefe  two  are  taken  away,  the  poffibility  of  guilt, 
and  the  poffibility  of  innocence,  what  reftraint  can  the  belief 
of  the  creed  lay  upon  any  man  ?  Hammond  on  Fundamentals . 

2.  A  crime;  an  offence. 

Clofe  pent  up  guilts 

Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  alk 

Thefe  dreadful  fummoners  grace.  Shakef.  King  Lear . 

Gui'ltily.  adv.  [from  guilty .]  Without  innocence;  with¬ 
out  clearnefs  of  confcience. 

Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake. 

And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days: 

Think  on  lord  Haftings,  and  defpair  and  die.  Shak,  R.  III. 

Guiltiness,  n.f  [from  guilty.]  The  ftate  of  being  guilty; 
wickednefs ;  confcioufnefs  of  crime. 

He  thought  his  flight  rather  to  proceed  of  a  fearful  guiltinefs 
than  of  an  humble  faithfulnefs.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  laft  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny : 

O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 

And  die  in  terrour  of  th y  guiltinefs.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 
I  fhould  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltinefs.  Sbakefpeare. 

Gui'ltless.  adj.  [from guilt.]  Innocent;  free  from  crime. 

I  am  in  this  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands : 

I  will  not  reafon  what  is  meant  hereby, 

Becaufe  I  will  be  guiltlefs  of  the  meaning.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

Many  worthy  and  chafte  dames  thus. 

All  guiltlefs ,  meet  reproach.  Sbakefpeare' s  Othello. 

Then  (hall  the  man  be  guiltlefs  from  iniquity,  and  this  wo¬ 
man  fhall  bear  her  iniquity.  Num,  v.  31. 

Thou,  who  do’ft  all  thou  wifheft  at  thy  will. 

And  never  willeft  aught  but  what  is  right, 

Preferve  this  guiltlefs  blood  they  feek  to  fpill ; 

Thine  be  my  kingdom.  Fairfax. 

Guiltlefs  of  greatnefs,  thus  he  always  pray’d. 

Nor  knew  nor  wifh’d  he,  that  thofe  vows  he  made 
On  his  own  head  fhould  be  at  laft  repaid.  Dryden 

Thou  know’ft  how  guiltlefs  firft  I  met  thy  flame, 

When  love  approach’d  me  under  friendfhip’s  name.-  Pope. 

GuiLtlessly.  adv.  [from  guiltlefs.]  Without  guilt;  inno¬ 
cently. 

Guiltlessness,  n.f.  [from  guiltlefs.]  Innocence;  freedom 
from  crime. 

A  good  number,  trufting  to  their  number  more  than  to 
their  value,  and  valuing  money  higher  than  equity,  felt  that 
guiltlejjnefs  is  not  always  with  eafe  oppreffed.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

I  would  not  have  had  any  hand  in  his  death,  of  whole  guilt- 
lejfnefs  1  was  better  affured  than  any  man  living  could 
be.  King  Charles. 

GUI'LTY.  adj.  [  511*15,  Saxon,  one  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
for  an  offence.] 

1.  Juftly  chargeable  with  a  crime ;  not  innocent. 

Is  there  not  a  ballad  of  the  king  and  the  beggar  ? 

—The  world  was  guilty  of  fuch  a  ballad  fome  three  ages 
fince.  Sbakefpeare' s  Love's  Labour  Lofl . 

Mark’d  you  not 

How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look’d  pale,  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence’  death  ?  Shak. 
We  are  verily  guilty  -concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we 
faw  the  anguifh  of  his  foul  when  he  befought  us,  and  we 
would  not  hear.  Gen.  xlii.  2 1. 

With  mortal  hatred  I  purfu’d  his  life. 

Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  ftrife ; 

Nor  I,  but  as  I  lov’d  ;  yet  all  combin’d, 

^  our  beauty  and  my  impotence  of  mind.  Dryden , 
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Farewcl  the  ftones 

And  thrcfhold,  guilty  ok  my  midnight  moans.  Dryden. 
There  is  no  man*  that  is  knowingly  wicked,  but  is  guilty 
to  himfclf ;  and  there  is  no  man,  that  carries  guilt  about  him, 
but  he  receives  a  fting  into  his  foul.  Tillotfon's  Sermons. 

2.  Wicked  ;  corrupt. 

All  the  tumult  of  a  guilty  world. 

Toft  by  ungenerous  paffion,  finks  away.  Thcmfon's  Spring. 
GUI'NEA.  n. f.  [from  Guinea ,  a  country  in  Africa  abounding 
with  gold.]  A  gold  coin  valued  at  one  and  twenty  fhillings. 

By  the  word  gold  I  muft  be  underftood  to  defign  a  particular 
piece  of  matter ;  that  is,  the  la kk  guinea  that  was  coined.  Locke. 
Guine'adropper.  n.f.  [guinea  and  drop.]  One  who  cheats 
by  dropping  guineas. 

Who  now  the  guineadropper’s  bait  regards. 

Trick’d  by  the  fhanper’s  dice,  or  juggler’s  cards.  Gay. 
Gui'neahen.  n.f.  A  fmall  Indian  hen. 

Guine'apepper.  n.  f.  [ capficum ,  Latin.] 

The  charaders  are:  the  flowers  confift  of  one  leaf,  and  are 
expanded  like  thofe  of  nightfhade :  the  fruit  is  foft,  flefhy  and 
membraneous,  divided  into  two  or  more  cells,  in  which  are 
contained  many  flat  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  Miller. 
Gui'neapig.  n.f.  A  fmall  animal  with  a  pig’s  fnout. 

Guise,  n.f.  [The  fame  with  wife ;  guife,  French;  piya,  Saxon, 
the  p  or  u>  being  changed  as  is  common  into  g.] 

1.  Manner;  mien;  habit;  caft  of  behaviour. 

His  own  fire,  and  mafter  of  his  guife , 

Did  often  tremble  at  his  horrid  view.  Fairy  ueen,  b .  1. 

Thus  women  know,  and  thus  they  ufe  the  guife, 

T’  enchant  the  valiant  and  beguile  the  wife.  Fairfax,  b.W. 
Lo  you  !  here  fhe  comes  :  this  is  her  very  guife ;  and,  upon 
my  life,  faft  afleep  :  obferve  her,  ftand  dofe.  Shakefp.  Macbeth . 
They  ftand  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length,  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guife 
Of  warriors  old,  with  order’d  fpear  and  fhield. 

Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impofe.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  i„ 

By  their  guife 

Juft  men  they  feem,  and  all  their  ftudy  bent 

To  worfhip  God  a-right.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  xf. 

Back,  fhepherds,  back; 

Here  be  without  duck  or  nod. 

Other  trippings  to  be  trod. 

Of  lighter  toes  and  fuch  court  guife. 

As  Mercury  did  firft  devife.  Milton. 

Their  external  fhapes  are  notorioufly  accommodated  to  that 
law  or  guife  of  life  that  nature  has  defigned  them.  More. 

2.  Pra&ice;  cuftom;  property. 

This  would  not  be  flept ; 

Old  guife  muft  be  kept.  Ben.  Johnfn. 

The  fwain  reply’d,  it  never  was  our  guife 
To  flight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  defpife.  Pope. 

3.  External  appearance ;  drefs. 

When  I  was  very  young,  nothing  was  fo  much  talked  of 
as  rickets  among  children,  and  consumptions  among  young 
people:  after  thefe  the  fpleen  came  in  play,  and  then  the 
feurvy,  which  was  the  general  complaint,  and  both  were 
thought  to  appear  in  many  various  guifes .  Temple. 

TheHugonots  were  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  by  the  fpecious 
pretences  of  fome,  who,  under  the  guife  of  religion,  facrificed 
fo  many  thoufands  to  their  own  ambition.  Swift. 

Guita'r.  n.f.  [ ghitara,  Italian ;  guiterre, French.]  Aftringed 
inftrument  of  mufick. 

Sallads  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare. 

Tune  the  Italian  fpark’s  guitar.  Prior * 

Gulch.  )  ».  /  [from  gulo ,  Latin.]  A  little  glutton. 
Gu'lchin.  J  Skinner. 

Gules,  adj.  [perhaps  from  geule,  the  throat]  Red:  a  bar¬ 
barous  term  of  heraldry. 

Follow  thy  drum ; 

With  man’s  blood  paint  the  ground  :  gules ,  gules  ; 

Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel; 

Then  what  fhould  war  be  ?  Shakefp.  Timon  of  Atber: * 

He  whofe  fable  arms, 

Black  as  his  purpofe,  did  the  knight  refemble. 

When  he  laid  couched  in  the  ominous  horfe. 

Hath  now  his  dread  and  black  complexion  fmear’d 
With  heraldry  more  difmal ;  head  to  foot. 

Now  he  is  total  gules.  Sbakefpeare  s  Hamlet. 

GULF.  n.f.  [ golfo ,  Italian.] 

1.  A  bay  ;  an  opening  into  land. 

Pifaurius,  the  Venetian  admiral,  knowing  himfclf  unable 
to  encounter  with  the  Turks  great  fleet  at  fea,  withdraw  him- 
felf  farther  off  from  the  ifland  Corfu,  into  the  gulf  of  the 
Adriatick.  Knolles's  Hi/lory  of  the  Turks » 

2.  An  abyfs ;  an  unmeafurable  depth. 

Thence  turning  back,  in  filence  foft  they  ftole. 

And  brought  the  heavy  corfe  with  eafy  pace 
To  yawning  gulf  of  deep  Avernus’  hole; 

By  that  fame  hole,  an  entrance  dark  and  bafe. 

With  fmoakand  fulphur  hiding  all  the  place, 

Defceods  to  hell.  Fairy  l^uetn,  b.  i.  cant.  5. 

I  know 


GUL 

I  know  thou’d’ft  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf. 

Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

This  is  the  gulf  through  which  Virgil’s  Alefto  fhoots  her- 
felf  into  hell :  the  fall  of  waters,  the  woods  that  encompafs  it, 
are  all  in  the  defcription.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

The  fea  could  not  be  much  narrower  than  it  is,  without  a 
great  lofs  to  the  world ;  and  mull  we  now  have  an  ocean  of 
mere  flats  and  fhallows,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  navigation,  for 
fear  our  heads  fhould  turn  giddy  at  the  imaginationof  gaping 
abyffes  and  unfathomable  gulf  i  ?  Bentley. 

3.  A  whirlpool ;  a  fucking  eddy. 

England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
As  waters  to  the  fucking  of  a  gulf  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

4.  Any  thing  infatiable. 

Scull  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf. 

Witches  mummy  ;  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravening  fait  fea  {hark ; 

Root  of  hemlock,  digg’d  i’  th’  dark.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Gu'lfy.  adj .  {from  gulf]  Full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools ;  wr- 
ticofus. 

Rivers  arife ;  whether  thou  be  the  fon 
Of  utmoft  Tweed,  or  Oofe,  or  gufy  Dun.  Milton . 

At  their  native  realms  the  Greeks  arriv’d. 

All  who  the  war  of  ten  long  years  furviv’d. 

And  ’fcap’d  the  perils  of  the  gulfy  main.  Pope's  Odyffey . 

High  o’er  a  gulfy  fea  the  Pharian  ifle 
Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  difemboguing  Nile.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

To  GULL.  v.  a.  \_guiller ,  to  cheat,  old  Freifch.]  To  trick; 
to  cheat ;  to  defraud  ;  to  deceive. 

If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nay  word,  and  make  him  a  com¬ 
mon  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  ftraight 
in  my  bed.  Shakefpeare’ s  Twelfth  Night. 

Yet  love  thefe  forc’ries  did  remove,  and  move 
Thee  to  gull  thine  own  mother  for  my  love.  Dome. 

He  would  have  gull’d  him  with  a  trick. 

But  Mart  was  too  too  politick.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

They  are  not  to  be  gulled  twice  with  the  fame  trick.  L’ Efr. 
The  Roman  people  were  grofly  gulled  twice  or  thrice  over, 
and  as  often  enflaved  in  one  century,  and  under  the  fame  pre¬ 
tence  of  reformation.  Dryden  s  Ain.  Dedication. 

By  their  defigning  leaders  taught. 

The  vulgar,  gull’d  into  rebellion,  arm’d  ;  Dryden. 

For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won. 

As  not  to  be  out-ridden,  though  out-run  ; 

By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trin’d. 

And  with  ftern  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  join’d  : 

Of  him  difpofing  in  his  own  abode. 

He  footh’d  the  goddefs,  while  he  gull'd  the  god,  Dryden . 

Gull,  n.f  [  from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  fea- bird. 

2.  A  cheat ;  a  fraud ;  a  trick. 

I  fhould  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow 
{peaks  it.  Shakefpeare’ s  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Either  they  have  thefe  excellencies  they  are  praifed  for,  or 
they  have  not ;  if  they  have  not,  ’tis  an  apparent  cheat  and 
gull.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  A  ftupid  animal ;  one  eafily  cheated. 

Being  fed  by  us  you  us’d  us  fo. 

As  that  ungentle  gull ,  the  cuckow  bird, 

Ufeth  the  fparrow.  Shakef.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Why  have  you  fuffer’d  me  to  be  imprifon’d. 

Kept  in  a  dark  houfe,  vifited  by  the  prieft, 

And  made  the  moll  notorious  geek  and  gull 

That  e’er  invention  plaid  on.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

That  paltry  flory  is  untrue. 

And  forg’d  to  cheat  fuch  gulls  as  you.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

Gu’llcatcher.  n.f.  \_gull  and  catch.]  A  cheat;  a  man  of 
trick  ;  one  who  catches  filly  people. 

Here  comes  my  noble  gullcatcher .  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Gu'ller.  n.f.  [from  gull.]  A  cheat;  an  impoftor. 

Gu'llery.  n.  f  [from  £«//.]  Cheat ;  impofture.  Ainfworth. 

Gu'llet.  n.f.  [ goulet,  French  ;  gula,  Latin.]  The  throat; 
the  paffage  through  which  the  food  paffes ;  the  meat-pipe ; 
the  cefophagus. 

It  might  be  his  doom 
One  day  to  ftng 

With  gullet  in  firing.  Denham. 

Many  have  the  gullet  or  feeding  channel  which  have  no 
lungs  or  windpipe ;  as  fifhes  which  have  gills,  whereby  the 
heart  is  refrigerated  ;  for  fuch  thereof  as  have  lungs  and  re- 
fpiration  are  not  without  wizzon,  as  whales  and  cetaceous 
.animals.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

Nature  has  various  tender  mufcles  plac’d, 

By  which  the  artful  gullet  is  embrac’d.  Blackmores  Creation. 
The  liquor  in  the  flomach  is  a  compound  of  that  which  is 
feparated  from  its  inward  coat,  the  fpittle  which  is  fwallowed, 
and  the  liquor  which  diflils  from  the  gullet.  ^  Arbuthnot, 

To  Gu'lly.  v.  n.  [corrupted  from  gurgle.]  To  run  with 
noife. 

Gu'llyhole.  n.f.  [from  gully  and  hole.]  The  hole  where  the 
gutters  empty  themfelves  in  the  fubterraneous  fewer. 
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Gulo'sii'y.  n.f.  [ gulofus,  Latin.]  Grccdinefs;  gluttony; 
voracity. 

They  are  very  temperate,  feldom  offending  in  ebriety,  or 
excefs  of  drink;  nor  erring  in  gulofity,  or  fuperfluityof  meats. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

To  Gulp.  v.a.  [ golpen,  Dutch.]  To  fwallow  eagerly;  to 
fuck  down  without  intermilfion. 

He  loofens  the  fifh,  gulps  it  down,  and  fo  foon  as  ever  the 
morfel  was  gone  wipes  his  mouth.  L’EJlrange . 

I  thirfly  {land. 

And  fee  the  double  flaggon  charge  their  hand  ; 

See  them  puff  off  the  froth,  and  gulp  amain. 

While  with  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lips  in  vain.  Gay* 

Gulp.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  As  much  as  can  be  fwallowed 
at  once. 

In  deep  fufpirations  we  take  more  large  gulphs  of  air  to 
cool  our  heart,  overcharged  with  love  and  forrow.  More . 

,  As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulp  of  air. 

And  peep  above  the  feas,  he  names  the  fair.  Dryden’ s  Fables , 

GUM.  n.f  [ gummi ,  Latin] 

1.  A  vegetable  fubftance  differing  from  a  refin,  in  being  more 

vifeid  and  lefs  friable,  and  generally  diffolving  in  aqueous  men- 
flruums ;  whereas  refxns,  being  more  fulphurous,  require  a 
fpirituous  difl'olvent.  Quincy* 

One  whofe  eyes. 

Albeit  unufed  to  the  melting  mood, 

Drop  tears  as  faff  as  the  Arabian  trees 

Their  medicinal  gum.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello* 

He  ripens  fpices,  fruit,  and  precious  gum , 

Which  from  remoteft  regions  hither  come.  Waller , 

Her  maiden  train, 

Who  bore  the  veils  that  holy  rites  require, 

Incenfe,  and  od’rous  gums ,  and  cover’d  fire.  Dryd.  Fables . 

2.  [Coma,  Saxon ;  gumme ,  Dutch.]  The  flefhy  covering  that 
invefls  and  contains  the  teeth. 

From  the  babe  that  milks  me 

I’d  pluck  my  nipple  from  his  bonelefs  gums.  Shak.  Macbeth, 

Untwifls  a  wire,  and  from  her  gums 
A  fet  of  teeth  completely  comes.  Swift. 

To  Gum.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  clofe  with  gum;  to 
fmear  with  gum. 

The  eyelids  are  apt  to  be  gummed  together  with  a  vifeous 
humour.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

To  prevent  th 0  gumming  of  the  eyelids  cut  a  piece  of  fponge, 
and  lay  it  wet  upon  the  eye.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

Gu'mminess.  n.f.  [  from  gummy.  ]  The  flate  of  being  gum¬ 
my  ;  accumulation  of  gum. 

The  tendons  are  involved  with  a  great  gumminefs  and  col¬ 
lection  of  matter.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

Gummo'sity.  n.f.  [ from gummous.  ]  The  nature  of  gum; 
gumminefs. 

Sugar  and  honey  make  windy  liquors,  and  the  elaftick  fer¬ 
menting  particles  are  detained  by  their  innate  gummofity.  Floyer. 

Gu'mmous.  adj.  [from gum.]  Of  the  nature  of  gum. 

Obfervations  concerning  Englifh  amber,  and  relations  about 
the  amber  of  Pruflia,  prove  that  amber  is  not  a  gummous  or 
refinous  fubftance  drawn  out  of  trees  by  the  fun’s  heat,  but  a 
natural  foflil.  Woodward's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Gu'mmy.  adj.  [from  gum.] 

1.  Confifting  of  gum;  of  the  nature  of  gum. 

From  the  utmoft  end  of  the  head  branches  there  iffueth  out 
a  gummy  juice,  which  hangeth  downward  like  a  cord.  Raleigh. 

Nor  all  the  gummy  ftores  Arabia  yields.  Dryden’ s  Virgil. 

How  each  arifing  alder  now  appears, 

And  o’er  the  Po  diftils  her  gummy  tears.  Dryden’ s  Silenets. 

2.  Productive  of  gum. 

Late  the  clouds 

Juftling,  or  pufh’d  with  winds,  rude  in  their  fhock. 

Tine  the  flant  light’ning ;  whofe  thwart  flame  driv’n  down. 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  and  pine.  Milton’s  Par.  Lofl. 

3.  Overgrown  with  gum. 

The  yawning  youth,  fcarce  half  awake,  effays 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  to  raife  ; 

Then  rubs  his  gummy  eyes,  and  ferubs  his  pate;  Dryden. 

GUN.  ti.  f.  [Of  this  word  there  is  no  fatisfaClory  etymology. 
Mr.  Lye  obferves  that  gun  in  Iceland  fignifies  battle ;  but  when 
guns  came  into  ufe  we  had  no  commerce  with  Iceland.]  The 
general  name  for  firearms ;  the  inftrument  from  which  foot  is 
difeharged  by  fire. 

Thefe  dread  curfes,  like  the  fun  'gainft  glafs,  • 

Or  like  an  overcharged  gun ,  recoil 

And  turn  upon  thyfelf.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

The  emperor,  finding,  faid  that  never  emperor  was  yet  flain 
with  a  gun.  Knolles’s  Hiflory  of  the  Turks. 

The  bullet  flying,  makes  the  gun  recoil.  Cleaveland. 

In  vain  the  dart  or  glitt’ring  fword  we  fhun, 

Condemn’d  to  perifh  by  the  flaught’ring  gun.  Granville. 

Gu'nnel.  n.f  [corrupted  for  gunwale.  See  Gunwale.] 

Gu'nner.  n  f  [from  gun.  ]  Cannonier ;  he  whole  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  manage  the  artillery  in  a  fhip. 

The 
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The  nimble  gunner 

With  lynftock  now  the  devilifli  cannon  touches, 

And  down  goes  all  before  him.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  V. 

They  flew  the  principal  gunners ,  and  carried  away  their  ar¬ 
tillery.  Hayward. 

Cu'nnery.  n.f.  [from  gunner.']  The  fcience  of  artillery; 
the  art  of  managing  cannon. 

Gu'npowder.  n.f.  [gun  and  powder.]  The  powder  put  into 
guns  to  be  fired.  It  confifts  of  about'  twenty  parts  of  nitre, 
three  parts  of  fulphur,  and  three  of  charcoal.  The  propor¬ 
tions  are  not  exa&ly  kept. 

Gunpowder  confifteth  of  three  ingredients,  faltpetre,  fmall- 
coal,  and  briinftone.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  ii. 

Burning  by  gunpowder  frequently  happens  at  fea.  Wifeman. 
Gu'nshot.  n.f  [ gun  and  fhot.]  The  reach  or  range  of  a 
gun  ;  the  fpace  to  which  a  fhot  can  be  thrown. 

Thofe  who  are  come  over  to  the  royal  party  are  fuppofed  to 
be  out  of  gunfhot.  Dryden. 

Gu'nshot.  adj.  Made  by  the  fhot  of  a  gun. 

The  greater  fymptoms  I  have  tranflated  to  gunfot  wounds. 

Wifeman  s  Surgery. 

Gu'nsmith.  n.f.  [gun  and  fmith.]  A  man  whofe  trade  is  to 
make  guns. 

It  is  of  particular  efleem  with  the  gunfmiths  for  flocks.  Mort. 
Gu'nstick.  n.f.  [gun  and  flick.]  The  rammer;  or  flick 
with  which  the  charge  is  driven. 

Gu'n  stock,  n.f  [gun  and  fleck.]  The  wood  to  which  the 
barrel  of  the  gun  is  fixed. 

'The  timber  is  ufeful  for  bows,  pullies,  ferews,  mills,  and 
gunflocks.  Mortimer  s  Hufbandry : 

Gu'nstone.  n.f.  [gun  and flcne.]  The  fhot  of  cannon.  They 
ufed  formerly  to  fhoot  ftones  from  artillery. 

Tell  the  pleafant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn’d  his  ball  to  gunf  ones,  and  his  foul 
Shall  ffand  fore  charged  for  the  wafleful  vengeance 
That  fhall  fly  with  them.  Shakefp.  Hen.  V. 

Gu'nwale,  or  Gunnel  of  a  Ship.  That  piece  of  timber 
which  reaches  on  either  fide  of  the  fhip  from  the  half-deck  to 
the  forecaftle,  being  the  uppermoft  bend  which  finifheth  the 
upper  works  of  the  hull  in  that  part,  and  wherein  they  put 
the  flanchions  which  fupport  the  wafte  trees  ;  and  this  is 
called  the  gunwale ,  whether  there  be  guns  in  the  fhip  or  no ; 
and  the  lower  part  of  any  port,  where  any  ordnance  are,  is 
alfo  termed  the  gunwale.  Harris. 

Gurge.  n.  f.  [ gurges ,  Latin.]  Whirlpool;  gulf. 

Marching  from  Eden  he  fhall  find 
The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  gurge 
Boils  out  from  under  ground.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xii. 
Gu'rgion.  n.f.  The  coarfer  part  of  the  meal,  lifted  from  the 
bran. 

To  Gu'rgle.  v.n.  [ gorgogliare,  Italian.]  To  fall  or  gufh 
with  noife,  as  water  from  a  bottle. 

Then  when  a  fountain’s  gurgling  waters  play, 

They  rufh  to  land,  and  end  in  feafts  the  day.  Pope. 

Gurnard.?  r  r  g0urnal  French.]  A  kind  of  fea-fifh. 
Gu'rnet.  5  J 

If  I  be  not  afham’d  of  my  foldiers  I  am  a  fowe’d  gurnet : 

I  have  mifus’d  the  king’s  prefs  damnably.  Shak.  Henry  IV. 
ToGush.  v.n.  [  gofelen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  flow  or  rufh  out  with  violence;  not  to  fpring  in  afmall 
ftream,  but  in  a  large  body. 

A  fea  of  blood  gufh'd  from  the  gaping  wound, 

That  her  gay  garments  ftain’d  with  filthy  gore.  Fai.  Queen. 
The  covering  of  this  abyfs  was  broken  afunder,  and  the 
water  gufhed  out  that  made  the  deluge.  Burnet. 

Inceflant  ftreams  of  thin  magnetick  rays 
Gujh  from  their  fountains  with  impetuous  force. 

In  either  pole,  then  take  an  adverfe  coutfe.  Blackmorc. 

-On  either  hand  the  gu/bing  waters  play. 

And  down  the  rough  cafcade  white-dafhing  fall.  Thonfon. 

2.  To  emit  in  a  copious  effluxion. 

The  gaping  wound  gufh' d  out  a  crimfon  flood.  Dryden. 
Line  after  line  my  gufhing  eyes  o’erflow. 

Led  through  a  fad  variety  of  woe.  Pope. 

•Gush.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  An  emifllon  of  liquor  in  a 
.large  quantity  at  once ;  the  liquor  fo  emitted. 

If  a  lung-vein  be  burfted,  generally  at  the  firfl  cough  a 
great  gufh  of  blood  is  coughed  up.  Harvey  on  Confutnpt. 

Gu'sset.  n.f.  [ goufft ,  French.]  Any  thing  fewed  on  to 
cloath,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  it. 

GUST.  n.f.  [ gouft ,  French;  gufus,  Latin.] 

1.  Senfe  of  tailing. 

Deflroy  all  creatures  for  thy  fport  or  gufl. 

Yet  cry,  if  man’s  unhappy,  God’s  unjuft:.  Pope. 

2.  Height  of  perception  ;  height  of  fenfual  enjoyment. 

They  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gufl,  inftead  of  fruit 
Chew'd  bitter  afhes,  which  th’ offended  tafte 
With  fpattering  noife  rejected.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  x. 

Where  love  is  duty  on  the  female  fide, 

On  theirs  meer  fenfual  gufl,  and  fought  with  furly  pride. 

Dry  den's  Fables , 


My  fight,  and  fmell,  and  hearing  were  employ’d. 

And  all  three  fenfes  in  full  gu/l  enjoy’d.  Dryden  s  Fables. 

3.  Love;  liking. 

To  kill,  I  grant,  is  fin’s  extremeft  gufl ; 

But,  in  defence,  by  mercy  ’tis  made  juft.  Shakefp.  Fimon. 
Old  age  fhall  do  the  work  of  taking  away  both  the  gufl  and 
comfort  of  them.  L’Efl range ,  Fable  38. 

W e  have  loft,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  gufl  and  relifh  of 
true  happinefs.  Tillotfon's  Sertnons. 

4.  Turn  of  fancy;  intelledlual  tafte. 

The  principal  part  of  painting  is  to  find  what  nature  has 
made  moft  proper  to  this  art,  and  a  choice  of  it  may  be  made 
according  to  the^T^?  and  manner  of  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

5.  [From  gufler ,  Iflandick.]  A  fudden  violent  blaft  of  wind. 

Some  troops  purfue  the  bloody-minded  queen. 

That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king. 

As  doth  a  fail,  fill’d  with  a  fretting  gu/l. 

Command  an  argofie  to  ftem  the  waves.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noife, 

When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gufh  of  heav’n.  Shakefp. 
Prefently  come  forth  fwarms  and  volleys  of  libels,  which 
are  the  gufls  of  liberty  of  fpeech  reftrained.  Bacon's  H.  VII. 
As  when  fierce  northern  blafts  from  th’  Alps  defeend. 
From  his  firm  roots  with  ftruggling  gvfls  to  rend 
An  aged  fturdy  oak,  the  rattling  found 
Grows  loud.  Denham. 

Part  ftay  for  paflage,  ’till  a  gufl  of  wind 
Ships  o’er  their  forces  in  a  fhining  fheet.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab . 

Pardon  a  weak  diftemper’d  foul,  that  fwells 
With  fudden  gufls,  and  finks  as  foon  in  calms, 

The  fport  of  paflions.  Addifon's  Cato. 

6.  It  is  written  in  Spenfer  vitioufly  for  jufls ,  fports. 

Full  jolly  knight  hefeem’d,  and  fair  did  fit, 

As  one  for  knightly  gufls  and  fierce  encounters  fit.  Fa.  Qu. 
Gu'stable.  n.f.  [ guflo ,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  be  tafted. 

This  pofition  informs  us  of  a  vulgar  errour,  terming  the 
gall  bitter;  whereas  there  is  nothing  gufl  able  fweeter.  Harvey . 

2.  Pleafant  to  the  tafte. 

A  gufl  able  thing,  feen  or  fmelt,  excites  the  appetite,  and 
affeds  the  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth.  Derham . 

Gusta'tion.  n.f.  [guflo,  Latin.]  The  ad  of  tailing. 

In  it  the  gullet  and  conveying  parts  are  only  feated, 
which  partake  of  the  nerves  of  guflation,  or  appertaining  unto 
fapor.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vii. 

Gu'stful.  adj.  [gufl  and  full.]  Tafteful;  well-tafted. 

What  he  defaults  from  fome  dry  infipid  fin,  is  but  to  make 
up  for  fome  other  more  guflful.  Decay  of  Piety. 

GU'SFO.  n.f.  [Italian.] 

1 .  The  relifh  of  any  thing  ;  the  power  by  which  any  thing  ex¬ 
cites  fenfations  in  the  palate. 

Pleafant  guflos  gratify  the  appetite  of  the  luxurious.  Derh. 

2.  Intelledual  tafte ;  liking. 

In  reading  what  I  have  written,  let  them  bring  no  particu¬ 
lar  guflo  along  with  them.  Dryden. 

Gu'sty.  adj.  [from  gufl.]  Stormy;  tempeftuous. 

Once  upon  a  raw  and  gufly  day. 

The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  fhores.  Sh.  Jul.  Caf 
Or  whirl’d  tempeftuous  by  the  gufy  wind.  Fhomfon. 
GUT.  n.f.  [  kutteln ,  German.  ] 

1.  The  long  pipe  reaching  with  many  convolutions  from  the 
ftomach  to  the  vertt. 

This  lord  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly,  and  his  guts  in  his 
head.  Shakefpeare' s  Froilus  and  Creffida. 

Reveng’d  I  will  be,  as  fure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  pud¬ 
dings.  Shakefpeare’ s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

A  "viol  Ihould  have  a  lay  of  wire-ftrings  below,  clofe  to  the 
belly,  and  then  the  firings  of  guts  mounted  upon  a  bridge, 
that  by  this  means  the  upper  firings  flricken  fhould  make  the 
lower  refound.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory. 

The  inteftines  or  guts  may  be  inflamed  by  any  acrid  or 
poifonous  fubftance  taken  inwardly.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  The  ftomach  ;  the  receptacle  of  food  :  proverbially. 

And  cramm’d  them  ’till  their  guts  did  ake. 

With  cawdle,  cuftard,  and  plum-cake.  Hudilras ,  p.  ii. 

With  falfe  weights  their  fervants  guts  they  cheat. 

And  pinch  their  own  to  cover  the  deceit.  Dryden' s  Juvenal. 

3.  Gluttony;  love  of  gormandifing. 

Apicius,  thou  did’ft  on  th y  guts  beftow 
Full  ninety  millions  ;  yet,  when  this  was  fpent. 

Ten  millions  ftill  remain’d  to  thee;  which  thou, 

Fearing  to  fuffer  thirft  and  famifhment. 

In  poifon’d  potion  d rank’d.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

To  Gut.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  evifeerate  ;  to  draw  ;  to  exenterate. 

The  fifhermen  fave  the  moft  part  of  their  fifh :  fome  are 
gutted,  fplitted,  powdered  and  dried.  Carats  s  Sur.  of  Cornwal. 

2.  To  plunder  of  contents. 

In  Nero’s  arbitrary  time, 

When  virtue  was  a  guilt,  and  wealth  a  crime, 
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A  troop  of  cut  throat  guards  were  feut  to  feize 
The  rich  men’s  goods,  and  gut  their  palaces.  Dryd.  Juven. 
I  om  brown,  ot  facetious  memory,  after  having  gutted  a 
proper  name  of  its  vowels,  ufed  it  in  his  works  as  free  as  he 

Spectator ,  Nn.  t; 67. 

Outtated.  adj.  [from  gutta,  Latin,  a  drop.  1  Befprinkled 
with  drops  ;  bedropped.  Digit 

Gutter,  n.f  [  from  guttur,  a  throat,  Latin.  1  A  paffage  for 
water.  a 

Thefe  gutter  tiles  are  in  length  ten  inches  and  a  half.  Moxon. 
Rocks  rife  one  above  another,  and  have  deep  gutters  worn 
in  the  iides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain.  Add, fan  on  Italy. 

To  Cju  tter.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  J  To  cut  in  fmall  hol¬ 
lows. 

Tempefts  themfelves,  high  Teas,  and  howling  winds. 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  fands. 

Traitors  enfteep’d  to  clog  the  guiltlefs  keel. 

As  having  fenfe  of  beauty,  do  omit 

Their  mortal  natures,  letting  fafe  go  by 

The  divine  Defdemona.  &  Sbakefpeare  s  Othello. 

My  cheeks  are  gutter'd  with  my  fretting  tears.  Sandys. 

Firft  in  a  place,  by  nature  clofe,  they  build 
A  narrow  flooring,  gutter'd ,  wall’d,  and  til’d.  Dry  den. 

The  gutter  d  rocks,  and  mazy-running  clefts.  Dhomfon. 

To  Gu  ttle.  v.  n.  [from  gut. J  To  feed  luxuriouflyj  to 
gormandife.  A  low  word. 

His  jolly  brother,  oppofite  in  fenfe. 

Laughs  at  his  thrift;  and,  lavifh  of  expence, 

Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles  in  his  own  defence.  Dryden. 

To  Gu  ttle,  v.xs.  [from^a/.]  To  fwallow. 

1  he  fool  fpit  in  his  porridge,  to  try  if  they’d  hifs :  they 
did  not  hifs,  and  fo  he  guttled  them  up,  and  fealded  his 
chops-  L'  Ejl  range. 

Gu  ttler.  n.f.  [from  guttle.]  A  greedy  eater. 

Gu  ttulous.  adj.  [from guttula,  Latin. J  In  the  form  of  a 
fmall  drop. 

Ice  is  plain  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  but  round  in  hail, 
which  is  alfo  a  glaciation,  and  figured  in  its  guttulous  defeent 
from  the  air.  t  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii. 

GU'TTURAL.  adj.  [ gutturalis ,  Latin.]  Pronounced  in  the 
throat ;  belonging  to  the  throat. 

The  Hebrews  have  affigned  which  letters  are  labial,  which 
dental,  and  which  guttural.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

In  attempting  to  pronounce  the  nafals,  and  fome  of  the 
vowels  fpiritally,  the  throat  is  brought  to  labour,  and  makes 
that  which  we  call  a  guttural  pronunciation.  Holder. 

Gu'ttur  ALNESS,  n.f.  [from  guttural.]  The  quality  of  being 
guttural.  Dift. 

Gu'twort.  n.f  [ gut  and  wort.]  An  herb. 

Guy.  n.f.  [from guide.]  A  rope  ufed  to  lift  any  thing  into  the 

Skinner. 

To  Gu'zzle.  v.n.  [f tom  gut,  or  gufl,  to  guttle*  or  gu/lle.]  To 
gormandife;  to  feed  immoderately;  to  fwallow  any  liquor 
greedily. 

Well  feafon’d  bowls  the  goflip’s  fpirits  raife, 

Who  while  fhe  guzzles  chats  the  doctor’s  praife.  Rofcommon. 
They  fell  to  lapping  and  guzzling ,  ’till  they  burft  them¬ 
felves.  L'EJlrange. 

No  more  her  care  fhall  fill  the  hollow  tray. 

To  fat  the  guzzling  hogs  with  floods  of  whey.  Gay. 

To  Gu'zzle.  v.  a  To  fwallow  with  immoderate  gufl:. 

The  Pylian  king 

Was  longeft  liv’d  of  any  two-legg’d  thing. 

Still  guzzling  muff  of  wine.  Dryd.  Juvenal. 

Gu'zzler.  n.f.  [from  guzzle.]  A  gormandifer;  an  immode¬ 
rate  eater  or  drinker. 

Gybe,  n.f  [See  Gibe.]  Afncer;  a  taunt;  a  farcafm. 
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Ready  in  gybes,  quick  anfwcr’d,  faucy,  and  as  quarrellouS 
as  the  vveazel.  Sbakeypcar e  s  L.ytnb.hne . 

To  Gybe.  v.n.  I  o  fneer;  to  taunt. 

I  he  vulgar  yield  an  open  ear, 

^  And  common  courtiers  Jove  to  gybe  and  fleer.  Hubb.  Fa’e. 

Gymna'stically.  adv.  [from  gymnajlick.]  Athletically; 
fitly  for  flrong  exercife. 

Such  as  with  agility  and  vigour  have  not  the  ufe  of  either, 
who  are  not  gyrnnajiically  compofed,  nor  actively  ufe  thole 
Paits-  ^  Brown’s  b u  gar  Err ours  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

GYMNA'STICK.  ad..  [yuy.vufiKoj ;  gynmajlique ,  French.] 
Pertaining  to  athletick  exercifes;  confiffing  cf  leaping,  wrefb 
ling,  running,  throwing  the  dart,  or  quoit. 

J  he  Cretans  wifely  forbid  their  fervants  gymnajlicks  as  well 
as  arms ;  and  yet  your  modern  footmen  exercife  themfelves 
daily,  whilft  their  enervated  lords  are  foftly  lolling  in  their 
chariots.  ^  Arbuthnot  and  Pope’s  Mart.  Scriblerus. 

Gy'mnick.  adj.  [j/u^voto? ;  gymnque,  French.]  Such  as  prac- 
tife  the  athletick  or  gymnaflick  exercifes. 

Have  they  not  fword-players,  and  ev’ry  fort 
Of  gymnick  artifls,  wreftlers,  riders,  runners.  Milton. 

Gymnospe'rmous.  adj.  [yvy.v<&  and  o-zinW.]  Having  the 
feeds  naked.  s  0 

Gy  necocrasay.  n.f.  [g/unaotox^a-na;  gynecocratie,  French.] 
Petticoat  government ;  female  power.  J 

Gyra  tion.  n.f  [ gyro,  Latin.]  The  adfof  turning  anything 

This  effluvium  attenuateth  and  impelleth  the  neighbour  air, 
which,  returning  home,  in  a  gyration  carrieth  with  it  the  ob¬ 
vious  bodies  into  the  eleftrick.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours-. 

If  a  burning  coal  be  nimbly  moved  round  in  a  circle  with 
gyrations ,  continually  repeated,  the  whole  circle  will  appear 
like  fire ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  fenfation  of  the  coal 
in  the  feveral  places  of  that  circle  remains  imprefled  on  the 
fenforium,  until  the  coal  return  again  to  the  fame  place.  Newt. 

Gyre.  n.f.  [gyrus,  Latin.]  A  circle  deferibed  by  any  thin» 
going  in  an  orbit. 

Ne  thenceforth  his  approved  fkill  to  ward, 

Or  ffrike,  or  hurlen  round  in  warlike  gyre. 

Remember  d  he;  ne  car’d  for  his  fafe  gilard, 

But  rudely  rag  d.  Fairy  Afueen,  b.  ii.  cant.  5, 

Does  the  wild  haggard  tow’r  into  the  Iky, 

And  to  the  South  by  thy  dire&ion  fly  ? 

Or  eagle  in  her  gyres  the  clouds  embrace  ?  Sandys. 

He  fafhion’d  tnofe  harmonious  orbs,  that  roll 
In  reftlefs  gyres  about  the  Artick  pole.  Sandys. 

Quick  and  more  quick  he  fpins  in  giddy  gyres. 

Then  falls,  and  in  much  foam  his  foul  expires.  Dryden < 

Gyves,  n.f.  [gevyn,  Welfh.]  Fetters;  chains  for  the  leers. 
The  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they^ had 
gyves  on.  Sbakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

And  knowing  this,  fhould  I  yet  flay, 

Like  fuch  as  blow  away  their  lives, 

And  never  will  redeem  a  day, 

Enamour’d  of  their  golden  gyves  ?  Ben.  Jobnfon's  Foreft. 

r  ^p00r  Pnfoners>  ready  to  take  the  occafion  offered, 
boldly  ftarting  up,  break  off  their  chains  and  gyves.  Knolles. 

Do’fl  thou  already  Angle  me?  I  thought 
Gyves  and  the  mill  had  tam’d  thee.  Milton's  Agoni/les. 

But  Telamon  rufh’d  in,  and  hap’d  to  meet 

A  riling  root,  that  held  his  faften’d  feet ; 

So  down  he  fell,  whom  fprawling  on  the  ground. 

His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unbound.  Dryd.  Fables. 

To  Gyve,  v.a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  fetter;  tofhackle;  to 
enchain ;  to  enfnare. 

With  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will  I  enfnare  as  great  a  fly  as 
Caffio.  Ay,  fmile  upon  her,  do.  I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine 


own  courtfhip. 


Sbakefpeare' s  Othello. 
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Fairfax ,  b.  i. 


Hudibras ,  p.  i. 
Drefs ;  cloaths ; 
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If  you  have  any  juftice,  any  pity ; 


afpiration,  founded  only  by  a  drong  emiffion  of 
the  breath,  without  any  conformation  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fpeech,  and  is  therefore  by  many  gramma¬ 
rians  accounted  no  letter.  T  he  h  in  Englifh  is 
fcarcely  ever  mute  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  or  where  it  im¬ 
mediately  precedes  a  vowel  ;  as  houfc,  bhaviour  :  where  it  is 
followed  by  a  confonant  it  has  no  lound,  according  to  the 
prefent  pronunciation  :  but  anciently,  as  now  in  Scotland,  it 
made  the  fyllable  guttural ;  as  right ,  bought. 

Ha.  interjett.  [Atf,  Latin  ] 

1.  An  expreffion  of  wonder,  furprife,  fudden  quefhon,  or  fudden 
exertion. 

You  fhall  look  fairer  ere  I  give  or  hazard  : 

What  fays  the  golden  cheft?  ha  !  let  me  fee.  Shakefp. 

/la  !  what  art  thou  !  thou  horrid  headlefs  trunk  ! 

It  is  my  Hadings  !  Rowe’s  Jane  Shore. 

2.  An  expreffion  of  laughter. 

He  faith  among  the  trumpets  ha ,  ha ,  and  he  fmelleth  the 

battle  afar  off.  J0^  xx*ix-  25* 

Ha ,  ha ,  ’tis  what  fo  long  I  wifh’d  and  vow'd; 

Our  plots  and  delufions 
Have  wrought  fuch  confufions, 

That  the  monarch’s  a  have  to  the  crowd.  Dryd.  Albion. 

Haak.  n  f  A  fifh.  Ainjworth. 

HA' BE  AS  CORPUS.  [Latin.]  A  writ,  the  which,  a  man* 
indidled  of  fome  trcfpafs,  being  laid  in  prifon  for  the  fame, 
may  have  out  of  the  King’s  Bench,  thereby  to  remove 
himfelf  thither  at  his  own  cods,  and  to  anfwer  the  caufe 
there.  Cow  el. 

Haberd  a'sher.  n.  f  [This  word  is  ingenioufly  deduced  by 
Min  few  from  habt  ihr  dafs,  German,  have  you  this ,  the  ex¬ 
preffion  of  a  fhopkeeper  offering  his  wares  to  fale.J  One  who 
fells  fmall  wares;  a  pedlar. 

Becaufe  thefe  cunning  men  are  like  haberdafers  of  fmall 
wares,  it  is  not  amifs  to  fet  forth  their  fhop.  Bacon  s  Ejjays. 

A  baberdajber ,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  coffeehoufe,  de¬ 
clared  his  opinion.  Addiforis  Spectator,  N  ’.  48. 

Ha'berdine.  n.f  A  dried  fait  cod.  _  Ainjworth. 

Ha'bergeon  n.f  [haubergeon-,  f  rench  ;  halbergium,  low  Lat.j 
Armour  to  cover  the  neck  and  bread: ;  breadplate ;  neckpiece ; 
gorget. 

"  And  halbert  fome,  and  fome  a  haberion  ; 

So  every  one  in  arms  was  quickly  dight. 

The  (hot  let  fly,  and  grazing 
Upon  his  {boulder,  in  the  paffing. 

Lodg’d  in  Magnano’s  brafs  habergeon. 

Habi'liment.  n.f  [ habilement ,  French.] 
garment. 

He  the  faired  Una  found, 

Strange  lady,  in  fq  drange  habiliment. 

Teaching  the  fatyres.  Fairy  Queen  ^  b.  i.  cant.  6. 

My  riches  are  thefe  poor  habiliments , 

Of  which  if  you  {hould  here  disfurnidi  me, 

You  take  the  fum  and  fubdance  that  I  have.  Shakefpeare. 
The  clergy  {hould  content  themfelves  with  wearing  gowns 
and  other  habiliments  of  Irifh  drapery.  '  Swift. 

To  HABLLITATE.  v.  n.  [habiliter,  French.]  To  qualify; 
to  entitle. 

Divers  perfons  in  the  houfe  of  commons  were  attainted, 
and  thereby  not  legal,  nor  habilitate  to  ferve  in  parliament, 
being  difabled  in  the  highed  degree.  Bacons  Henry  V{I. 

Hab  ilita'tion.  n.f.  [from  habilitate.']  Qualification. 

The  things  formerly  fpoken  of,  are  but  habililations  towards 
arms  ;  and  what  is  habihtation  without  intention  and  a£f  ? 

Bacon ,  Effay  30. 

Ha'bility.  n.f.  [habilite,  French.]  Faculty;  power. 

FIa'bit.  n.f.  [ habitus ,  Latin.] 

x.  State  of  anything:  as,  habit  of  body. 

2.  Drefs;  accoutrement. 

I  fhifted 

Into  a  madman’s  rags,  t’  affume  a  femblance 

The  very  dogs  difdain’d ;  and  in  this  habit 

Met  I  my  father.  Shakefpeare  s  King  Lear. 


care. 


If  ye  be  any  thing,  but  churchmen’s  habits.  ^  Shakefp 
Both  the  poets  being  dreffed  in  the  fame  Englidr  habit* 
dory  compared  with  dory,  judgment  may  be  made  be¬ 
twixt  them.  Drydens  Fables ,  Preface. 

The  feenes  are  old,  the  habits  are  the  fame 
We  wore  lad  year.  Drydens  Indian  Emperor. 

There  are  among  the  datues  feveral  of  Venus,  in  different 
habits.  u  Addifon  on  Italy. 

The  clergy  are  the  only  fet  of  men  who  wear  a  didindt 
habit  from  others.  Swift. 

3.  Habit  is  a  power  or  ability  in  man  of  doing  any  thing,  when 
it  has  been  acquired  by  frequent  doing  the  fame  thing.  Locke. 

He  hath  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the  count 
Palatine.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

4.  Cudom  ;  inveterate  ufe.  . 

This  is  the  lad  fatal  dep  but  one,  which  is,  by  frequent 
repetition  of  the  finful  add,  to  continue  and  perfid  in  it,  till 
at  length  it  fettles  into  a  fixed  confirmed  habit  of  fin ;  which 
being  properly  that  which  the  apodle  calls  the  finifhing  of  fin, 
ends^certainly  in  death  ;  death  not  only  as  to  merit,  but  alfo  as 
to  adlual  infliaion.  South’s  Sermons. 

No  civil  broils  have  fince  his  death  arofe, 

But  fadion  now  by  habit  does  obey  ; 

And  wars  have  that  refped  for  his  repofe, 

As  winds  for  halcyons  when  they  breed  at  fea.  Dryden s 

The  force  of  education  is  fo  great,  that  we  may  mould  the 
minds  and  manners  of  the  young  into  what  fhape  we  pleafe, 
and  give  the  impreffions  of  fuch  habits  as  fhall  ever  afterwards 
remain.  Atterburf  s  Sermons. 

To  Ha'bit.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  drefs;  to  accoutre; 
to  array. 

Prefent  yourfelf  and  your  fair  princefs 
Before  Leontes : 

She  {hall  be  habited  as  it  becomes 

The  partner  of  your  bed.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

Having  called  to  his  memory  Sir  George  Villiers,  and  the 
cloaths  he  ufed  to  wear,  in  which  at  that  time  he  feemed  to  be 
habited ,  he  thought  him  to  be  that  perfon.  Clarendon. 

1  hey  habited  themfelves  like  thofe  rural  deities,  and  imi¬ 
tated  them  in  their  rudick  dances.  _  Dryden. 

HA'BITABLE.  adj.  [ habitable, Fr .  habitabilis,  Lat.]  Capable 
of  being  dwelt  in  ;  capable  of  fudaining  human  creatures. 

By  means  of  our  folitary  fituation,  we  know  well  mod 
part  of  the  habitable  world,  and  arc  ourfclves  unknown.  Bacon. 

That  was  her  torrid  and  inflaming  time ; 

This  is  her  habitable  tropique  clime.  Donne. 

Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  it,  purlue.  Dryden. 

Ha'bit  ableness.  n.f.  [  from  habitable .  J  Capacity  of  being 

dwelt  in.  ... 

The  cutting  of  the  Equino&ial  line  decides  that  contro- 

verfy  of  the  habitablenefs  of  the  Torrid  zone.  More. 

Thofe  ancient  problems  of  the  fpherical  roundnefs  of  the 
earth,  the  being  of  antipodes,  and  of  the  habitablenefs  of  the 
torrid  zone,  are  abundantly  demondrated.  Ray, 

Ha'bitancf..  n.f  [ habitation  Latin.]  Dwelling;  abode. 

What  art  thou,  man,  if  man  at  all  thou  art, 

That  here  in  defart  had  thine  habitance? 

And  thefe  rich  heaps  of  wealth  do’d  hide  apart 
From  the  world’s  eye,  and  from  her  right  ufance.  Fa.  Qu. 

Ha'bitant.  n.f.  [ habitant ,  Fr.  habitans,  Latin.]  Dweller; 
one  that  lives  in  any  place  ;  inhabitant. 

Not  to  earth  are  thofe  bright  luminaries 
Officious  ;  but  to  the  earth’s  habitant  .* 

And  for  the  heav’n’s  wide  circuit,  let  it  fpcak 

The  maker’s  high  magnificence.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl. 

Pow’rs  celedial  to  each  other’s  view 
Stand  dill  confed,  though  didant  far  they  lie,  ^ 

Or  habitants  of  earth,  or  fea,  or  Iky.  Pope’s  OdyJJey. 

Habitation,  n.f.  [ habitation ,  French;  habitation  Latin.] 

1.  The  ad  of  dwelling;  the  date  of  a  place  receiving 


dwellers. 


Amplitude 
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Amplitude  almoft  immenfe,  with  ftars 
Numerous,  and  ev  ry  itar  perhaps  a  world 

Gi  ddtin'd  habitation.  Milton's  Paradife  Lof  b.  vii. 

Palaces,  /  J 

For  want  of  habitation  and  repair, 

Diflolvc  to  heaps  of  ruins.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Rocks  and  mountains,  which  in  the  firft  ages  were  high 
and  craggy,  and  coniequenrly ,  then  inconvenient  for  habi¬ 
tat, on,  were  by  continual  detention  brought  to  a  lower 

Pp5cb-  r  ,  .  ,  Woodwad’s  Natural  Hiftory. 

2.  riact*  of  abode;  dwelling  J  J 

Wifdom,  to  the  end  ihe  might  fave  many,  built  her  houfe 
of  that  nature  wlmh  is  common  unto  all  ;  fhe  made  not  this 
or  that  man  her  habitation ,  but  dwelt  in  sis.  Hooker  b  v 
God  oft  defeends  to  vifit  men  ’ 

Unfeen,  and  through  their  habitations  walks 

^^itheirJt,gS'.  ,  Milton' s  Paradife  Loft,  b.* ii. 

HABIT ftLOR.  n.f  [Latin.]  Dweller;  inhabitant. 

bo  is  his  prefence  more  continued  unto  the  northern  inha¬ 
bitants ;  and  the  longeft  day  in  Cancer  is  longer  unto  us  than 
that  in  Capricorn  unto  the  northern  habitators.  Brown. 

Habi  tual.  adj.  [ habitue /,  from  habit,  French.]  Cuftomary  j 
accuftomed ;  inveterate;  eftablifhed  by  frequent  repetition. 
Sin,  there  in  pow’r  before 
Once  actual ;  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant.  *  _  Milton's  Paradife  Left,  b.  x. 

Art  is  properly  an  habitual  knowledge  of  certain  rules  and 
maxims.  .  South. 

By  length  of  time 

The  feurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime : 

No  fpeck  is  left  of  their  habitual  {tains  ; 

But  the  pure  ether  of  the  foul  remains.  Dryden's  /En , 

5  Lis  impoffible  to  become  an  able  artift,  without  making 
your  art  habitual  to  you.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. 

HabFtu  ally.  adv.  [from  habitual.]  Cuftomarily;  by  habit. 
Internal  graces  and  qualities  of  mind  fandtify  our  natures, 
and  render  us  habitually  holy.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

To  Habituate,  v.a.  [habituer,  French.]  Toaccuftom;  to 
ufe  one’s  felf  by  frequent  repetition. 

Men  are  firft:  corrupted  by  bad  counfel  and  company,  and 
next  they  habituate  themfelves  to  their  vicious  practices.  Tillot. 

Such  as  live  in  a  rarer  air  are  habituated  to  the  exercife  of  a 
greater  mufcular  (Length.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Habitude,  n.f.  [  habitudo,  Latin  ;  habitude,  French.] 

1.  Relation;  refpeft;  {late  with  regard  to  fomething  elfe. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  complexion  of  nations  from  the 
vicinity  or  habitude  they  hold  unto  the  fun.  Browns  Vul.  Err. 

The  will  of  God  is  like  a  (freight  unalterable  rule;  but  the 
various  comportments  of  the  creature,  either  thwarting  this 
rule,  or  holding  conformity  to  it,  occafions  feveral  habitudes 
of  this  rule  into  it.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

It  refults  from  the  very  nature  and  being  of  things,,  as  they 
(land  in  fuch  a  certain  habitude ,  or  relation  to  one  another. 

South’s  Sermons. 

As  by  the  objetftive  part  of  perfedl  happinefs  we  under- 
ftand  that  which  is  beft  and  laft,  and  to  which  all  other  things 
are  to  be  referred  ;  fo  by  the  formal  part  muft  be  underftood 
the  beft  and  laft  habitude  of  man  toward  that  beft  objedt.  Dorr. 
In  all  the  habitudes  of  life 
The  friend  the  miftrefs,  and  the  wife  ; 

Variety  we  ftill  purfue.  Swft. 

2.  Familiarity;  converfe;  frequent  intercourfe. 

His  knowledge  in  the  nobleft  ufeful  arts, 

Was  fuch  dead  authors  could  not  give; 

But  habitudes  with  thofe  who  live.  Dryden. 

To  write  well,  one  muft  have  frequent  habitudes  with  the 
beft  company.  Dryden. 

3.  Long  cuftom;  habit;  inveterate  ufe. 

Mankind  is  not  more  liable  to  deceit  than  willing  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  pleafing  errour,  (Lengthened  by  a  long  habitude. 

Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy. 

Thy  ear,  inur’d  to  charitable  founds. 

And  pitying  love,  muft  feel  the  hateful  wounds 
Of  jeft  obfeene,  and  vulgar  ribaldry, 

The  ill-bred  queftion,  and  the  loud  reply. 

Brought  by  long  habitude  from  bad  to  worfe; 

Muft  hear  the  frequent  oath,  the  direful  curfe.  Prior. 

4.  The  power  of  doin^  any  thing  acquired  by  frequent  repe¬ 
tition. 

It  is  impoftible  to  gain  an  exadf  habitude,  without  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  adfs  and  perpetual  pradfice  Dryd.  DuJ'reJnoy. 
Ha'b  nab.  adv.  [hap)  ne  hap,  or  nap ;  as  would  ne  would ,  will 
ne  will',  that  is,  let  it  happen  or  not.]  At  random  ;  at  the 
mercy  of  chance;  without  any  rule  or  certainty  of  effedt. 

He  circles  draws  and  fquares, 

With  cyphers,  aftral  characlers ; 

Then  looks  ’em  o’er  to  underftand  ’em, 

Although  fet  down  habnab  at  random.  Pludibras,  p.  ii. 
To  HACK.  v.  a.  [Jjaccan,  Saxon ;  hacken ,  Dutch  ;  ha  c  her,  Fr. 
from  acaye,  an  axe,  Saxon.] 


HAG 

1.  1  o  cut  into  fmall  pieces;  to  chop;  to  cut  (lightly  with  fre¬ 
quent  or  unfkilful  blows. 

He  put  on  that  armour,  whereof  there  was  no  one  piece 
wanting,  though  hacked  in  fome  places,  bewraying  fome  fight 
not  long  fince  palled.  S  dney. 

What* a  (lave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  fword  as  thou  haft  done, 
and  fay  it  was  in  fight!  Shakefpeare's  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Richard  the  fecond  here  was  hack' ’d to  death.  Shak  RAW. 

I’ll  fight  ’till  from  my  bones  my  flefh  be  hackt.  Shakefp. 

One  flourifhing  branch  of  his  moft  royal  root 
Is  hackt  down,  and  his  fummer  leaves  all  faded, 

By  envy’s  hand,  and  murder’s  bloody  axe.  Sha kef.  Rich.  II. 

Burn  me,  back,  me,  hew  me  into  pieces.  Dryden. 

But  fate  with  butchers  plac’d  thy  prieftly  ftall, 

Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack  and  mawl.  Pope. 

Not  the  hack'd  helmet,  nor  the  dufty  field, 

But  purple  vefts  and  flow’ry  garlands  pleafie.  Addif.  Ovid. 

2.  To  fpeak  unreadily,  or  with  hefitation. 

Difarm  them,  and  let  them  queftion ;  let  them  keep  their 
limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  Englifh.  Shak f pear e. 

To  Hack.  v.  n.  To  hackney;  to  turn  hackney  or  pro- 
fritute.  Hanmer. 

I  could  be  knighted.  —What !  thou  lieft.  Sir  Alice  Ford, 
thefe  knights  will  hack,  and  fo  thou  fhouldft  alter  the  article 
of  thy  gentry.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Ha  ckle.  n.  J .  Raw  filk;  any  filmy  fubftance  unfpun. 

Take  the  hackle  of  a  cock  or  capon’s  neck,  or  a  plover’s 
top:  take  off  one  fide  of  the  feather,  and  then  take  the  hackle 
filk,  gold  or  filver  thread,  and  make  thefe  faft  at  the  bent  of 
the  hook.  Walton's  Angler. 

ToHa'ckle.  v.a.  [from  hack.]  Todrefsfiax. 

Ha'ckney.  n.f.  [hacnai,  WFfth  ;  hackeneye.  Teuton,  haquenee , 
French.] 

1.  A  pacing  horfe. 

2.  A  hired  horfe  ;  hired  horfes  being  ufually  taught  to  pace,  or 
recommended  as  good  pacers. 

Light  and  lewd  perfons  were  as  eafily  fuborned  to  make  an 
affidavit  for  money,  as  poft-horfes  and  hackneys  are  taken  to 

Bacon's  Oft',  of  Alienation. 

Who,  mounted  on  a  broom,  the  nag 
And  hackney  of  a  Lapland  hag, 

In  queftof  you  came  hither  poft. 

Within  an  hour,  I’m  fure,  at  mod.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

3.  A  hireling;  a  proftitute. 

Three  kingdoms  rung 

W ith  his  accumulative  and  hackney  tongue,  Rofcommon. 

That  is  no  more  than  every  lover 
Does  from  his  hackney  lady  fuffer.  Hudibras. 

Shall  each  fpurgall’d  hackney  of  the  day, 

Or  each  new  penfion’d  fycophant,  pretend 

To  break  my  windows.  P0pe>  Dial.  2. 

4.  Any  thing  let  out  for  hire. 

A  wit  can  ftudy  in  the  ftreets ; 

Not  quite  fo  well,  however,  as  one  mought ; 

A  hackney  coach  may  chance  to  fpoil  a  thought.  Pope. 

5.  Much  ufed  ;  common. 

Thefe  notions  young  ftudents  in  phyfick  derive  from  their 
hackney  authors.  Harvey  cn  Confumptions. 

To  Ha'ckney.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pradife  in  one 
thing  ;  to  accuftom  to  the  road. 

He  is  long  hackney'd  in  the  ways  of  men.  Shakefpeare. 

Ha'cqueton.  n.f  [haquet,  old  French,  a  little  horfe.]  Some 
piece  of  armour. 

You  may  fee  the  very  faffiion  of  the  Iri(h  horfeman  in  his 
long  hofe,  riding  (hoes  of  coftly  cordwain,  his  hacqueton ,  and 
his  habergeon.  Spenfer's  State  of  Ireland. 

Had.  The  preterite  and  part.  paff.  of  have. 

I  had  rather  be  a  country  fervant  maid, 

Than  a  great  queen  with  this  condition, 

To  be  th us  taunted.  Shakefpeare's  Richard  III. 

Had  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 

To  arm  Numidia  in  our  caufe  ?  Addifons  Cato . 

Ha  ddock.  n.  f  fftadot,  French.]  A  fea-fifli  of  the  cod  kind, 
but  fmall. 

The  coaft  is  plentifully  ftored  with  pilchards,  herrings,  and 
haddocks.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Haft.  n.f.  [  Jxept,  Saxon;  heft,  Dutch,  from  To  have  or 
hold.]  A  handle;  that  part  of  any  inftrument  that  is  taken 
into  the  hand. 

This  brandifh’d  dagger 

I’ll  bury  to  the  haft  in  her  fair  bread.  Dryd.  and  Lee's  Oedip. 
T  hefe  extremities  of  the  joints  are  the  hafts  and  handles  of 
the  members.  ,  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. 

A  needle  is  a  fimple  body,  being  only  made  of  fteel ;  but  a 
fword  is  a  compound,  becaufe  its  haft  or  handle  is  made  of 
materials  different  from  the  blade.  Watts's  Looick 

To  Haft.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fet  in  a  haft.  Anfw. 

HAG.  n.f  [)5ae5epre,  a  goblin,  Saxon;  heckle,  a  witch,  Dutch.] 

i.  Afurv;  a  (he  monfter.  . 


Thus 
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Thus,  (poke  th'  impatient  prince,  and  made  a  paufc  ; 

His  foul  hags  rais’d  their  heads,  and  clapt  their  hands  ; 

And  all  the  powers  of  hell,  in  full  applaufe, 

Flourilh’d  their  fnakes,  and  toft  their  flaming  brands.  Craft. 

2.  A  witch  ;  an  enchantrefs. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  !  you  hag?  you  baggage,  you 
poulcat,  you  runnion.  Sbakcf  Alerry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

3.  An  old  ugly  woman. 

Such  aftedlations  may  become  the  young; 

But  thou,  old  bag ,  of  threefcore  years  and  three, 

Is  fhewing  of  thy  parts  in  Greek  for  thee?  Drydens  Juven. 
To  Hac.  v  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  torment;  to  harrafs 
with  vain  terrour. 

That  makes  them  in  the  dark  fee  vifions, 

And  hag  themfelves  with  apparitions.  Hudihra c?  p.  iii. 
How  are  fuperftitiuus  men  bagged  out  of  their  wits  with  the 
fancy  of  omens,  tales,  and  vifions!  L’Ejlrange. 

H  a'gard.  adj.  [hagard?  French,] 

1.  Wild;  untamed;  irreclaimable. 

To  let  them  down  before  that  his  flights  end. 

As  hagard  hawk,  prefuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowl  above  his  able  might. 

His  weary  pounces  all  in  vain  doth  fpend. 

To  trufs  the  prey  too  heavy  for  his  flight.  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  [Hager?  German.]  Lean.  To  this  fenfe  I  have  put  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paffage ;  for  fo  the  author  ought  to  have  written. 

A  bagged  carion  of  a  wolf,  and  a  jolly  fort  of  dog,  with 
good  flefh  upon’s  back,  fell  into  company  together.  L’EJlr. 
3  [Hage?  Wclfh.]  Ugly;  rugged;  deformed;  wildly  difordered. 
She’s  too  difdainful; 

I  know  her  fpirits  are  as  coy  and  wild. 

As  hagard  as  the  rock.  Shakefpeare. 

Fearful  befides  of  what  in  fight  had  pafs’d, 

His  hands  and  hagard  eyes  to  heav’n  he  caft.  Drydens  JEn. 

Where  are  the  confcious  looks,  the  face  now  pale. 

Now  flufhing  red,  the  down-caft  hagard  eyes. 

Or  fixt  on  earth,  or  flowly  rais’d!  Smith’s  Pbeed.  and  Hlpp. 
Ha'ggarb.  n  f 

1.  Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable. 

I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow, 

Ere  three  days  pafs,  which  has  as  long  lov’d  me 

As  I  have  lov’d  this  proud  difdainful  haggard.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  A  fpecies  of  hawk. 

Does  the  wild  haggard  tow’r  into  the  fky. 

And  to  the  South  by  thy  direction  fly  ?  Sandys. 

I  enlarge  my  difeourfe  to  the  obfervation  of  the  aires,  the 
*  brancher,  the  ramifh  hawk,  and  the  haggard.  Walton’s  Angler. 

3.  A  hag.  So  Garth  has  ufed  it  for  want  of  underftanding  it. 

Beneath  the  gloomy  covert  of  an  yew. 

In  a  dark  grot,  the  baleful  haggard  lay. 

Breathing  black  vengeance,  and  infecting  day.  Garth. 
Ha'ggardly.  adv.  [from  haggard.]  Deformed;  ugly. 

For  her  the  rich  Arabia  fweats  her  gum  ; 

And  precious  oils  from  diftant  Indies  come,  > 

How  haggardly  foe’er  fhe  looks  at  home.  Dryd.  Juven.  3 
Ha'  GGESS.  n.  f  [from  hog  or  hack.]  A  mafs  of  meat,  gene¬ 
rally  pork  chopped,  and  inclofed  in  a  membrane.  In  Scotland 
it  is  commonly  made  in  a  fheep’s  maw  of  the  entrails  of 
the  fame  animal,  cut  fmall,  with  fuet  and  fpices. 

Ha'ggish.  adj.  [from  hag.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  hag;  de¬ 
formed;  horrid. 

He  lafted  long  ; 

But  on  us  both  did  haggift  age  fteal  on. 

And  wore  us  out  of  adt  Shak.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

To  HA'GGLE.  v.a.  [corrupted  from  hackle  or  haek.~\  To  cut; 
to  chop  ;  to  mangle. 

Suffolk  firft  died,  and  York  all  haggled  o’er 
Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  infteep’d.  Shake f.  H.  V. 
To  Ha'ggle.  v.  n.  To  be  tedious  in  a  bargain;  to  be  long  in 
coming  to  the  price. 

Ha'ggler.  n.f  [from,  haggle.'] 

1.  One  that  cuts. 

2.  One  that  is  tardy  in  bargaining. 

Ha'giocrafher.  n.f  [alyi©*  and  y^dltpw.]  A  holy  writer. 
The  Jews  divide  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament 
into  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  hagiographers. 

Hah.  interject.  An  expreflion  of  fudden  effort. 

Her  coats  tuck’d  up,  and  all  her  motions  juft. 

She  ftamps,  and  then  cries  hah  !  at  ev’ry  thruft.  Drydcn. 
HAIL,  n.f  [  hajel,  Saxon.  ] 

1.  Drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their  falling.  Lccke. 

As  thick  as  hail 

Came  poft  on  poft.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

To  Hail.  v.  n.  To  pour  down  hail. 

My  people  fhall  dwell  in  a  peaceable  habitation  when  it 
fhall  hail ,  coming  down  on  the  foreft.  If  xxxii.  19. 

Hail,  inter j.  [  hod,  health,  Saxon  :  hail ?  therefore,  is  the  fame 
as  Jalvc  of  the  Latins,  or  u yiocivc  of  the  Greeks,  health  be  to 
you.]  A  term  of  falutation  now  ufed  only  in  poetry  ;  health 
be  to  you. 

Hail?  hail ,  brave  friend  ! 
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Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil 

As  thou  did’ft  leave  it.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

Her  lick  head  is  bound  about  with  clouds  : 

It  does  not  look  as  it  would  have  a  hail 

Or  health  wifh’d  in  it,  as  on  other  morns.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

'Fhe  angel  hail 

Beftow’d,  the  holy  falutation  us’d 

Long  after  to  bleft  Mary,  fecond  Ere.  Milt.  Parad.  Lofl. 

Farewel,  happy  fields, 

Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  !  hail  horrors  !  hail 

Infernal  world  !  and  thou  profoundeft  hell 

Receive  thy  new  pofieflor  !  Midori  Paradife  Lfl?  b.  i. 

All  hail?  he  cry’d,  thy  country’s  grace  and  love; 

Once  firft  of  men  below,  now  firft  of  birds  above.  Dryd. 

Hail  to  the  fun  !  from  whofe  returning  light 
The  chearful  foldier’s  arms  new  luftre  take. 

To  deck  the  pomp  of  battle.  Rowe’s  Tamerlane. 

To  Hail.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  Tofalute;  tocallto. 

A  galley  well  appointed,  with  a  long  boat,  drawing  near 
unto  the  fhore,  was  hailed  by  a  Turk,  accompanied  with  a 
troop  of  horfemen.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

1  hrice  call  upon  my  name,  thrice  beat  your  breaft, 

And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlafting  reft.  Dryden. 

Ha'iled.  adj.  [from  hail.]  Struck  with  hail. 

Ha'ilshot.  n.f.  [ hail  and  ftot. J  Small  (hot  fcattered  like 
hail. 

The  mafter  of  the  artillery  did  vifit  them  fharply  with  mur¬ 
dering  hailftot?  from  the  pieces  mounted  towards  the  top  of  the 
hill.  Hayward. 

Ha'ilstone.  n.f.  [hail  and  flone.]  A  particle  or  Angle  ball 
of  hail. 

You  are  no  furer,  no. 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 

Or  halftone  in  the  fun.  Shakefpeare. 

Hard  hailflones  lye  not  thicker  on  the  plain, 

Nor  fhaken  oaks  fuchfhow’rs  of  acorns  rain.  Dryden. 

Hai'ly.  adj.  [from  hail.]  Confifting  of  hail. 

From  whofe  dark  womb  a  rattling  tempeft  pours, 

Which  the  cold  North  congeals  to  haily  fhowers.  Pipe. 

HAIR.  n.f.  [  hsep,  Saxon.] 

1.  One  of  the  common  teguments  of  the  body.  It  is  to  be 

found  upon  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  except  the  foies  of  the 
feet  and  palms  of  the  hands.  When  we  examine  the  hairs 
with  a  microfcope,  we  find  that  they  have  each  a  round  bul¬ 
bous  root,  which  lies  pretty  deep  in  the  fkin,  and  which  draws 
their  nourifhment  from  the  furrounding  humours  :  that  each 
hair  confifts  of  five  or  fix  others,  wrapt  up  in  a  common  tegu¬ 
ment  or  tube.  They  grow  as  the  nails  do,  each  part  near  the 
root  thrufting  forward  that  which  is  immediately  above  it,  and 
not  by  any  liquor  running  along  the  hair  in  tubes,  2s  plants 
grow.  Quincy. 

2.  A  fingle  hair. 

My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  uncurls.  Shakefp.  Tit.  Andr. 
Shall  the  difference  of  hair  only,  on  the  lkin,  be  a  mark  of 
a  different  internal  conftitution  between  a  changeling  and  a 
drill  ?  Locke. 

Naughty  lady, 

Thefe  hairs  which  thou  do’ft  ravifti  from  my  chin. 

Will  quicken  and  accufe  thee.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Much  is  breeding ; 

Which,  like  the  courfer’s  hair?  hath  yet  but  life, 

And  not  a  ferpent’s  poifon.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra : 

3.  Any  thing  proverbially  fmall. 

If  thou  tak’ft  more 

Or  lefs  than  juft  a  pound  ;  if  the  fcale  turn 
But  in  the  eftimation  of  a  hair? 

Thou  dieft.  Shakefpeare’ s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

He  judges  to  a  hair  of  little  indecencies,  and  knows  better 
than  any  man  what  is  not  to  be  written.  Dryden. 

4.  Courfe;  order;  grain;  the  hair  falling  in  a  certain  direftion. 

Mr.  dodtor,  he  is  a  curer  of  fouls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bo¬ 
dies:  if  you  fhould  fight,  you  go  againft  the  hair  of  your  pro- 
feflion.  Shakefpeare’ s  Merry  Wives  of  IVindfor. 

Ha'irbr ained.  adj."'  [This  fhould  rather  be  written  hare¬ 
brained?  unconftant,  unfettled,  w'ild  as  a  hare.]  Wiid  ;  irre¬ 
gular  ;  unfteady. 

Let’s  leave  this  town  ;  for  they  are  hairbraind  flaves, 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  be  more  eager.  Shakef  H.V I. 

Ha'irbreadth.  n.  f.  [  hair  and  breadth.]  A  very  fmall  dif- 
tance  ;  the  diameter  of  a  hair. 

Seven  hundred  chofen  men  left-handed  could  fling  ftones  at 
an  hairbreadth?  and  not  mifs.  fMg.  xx.  16. 

I  fpoke  of  moft  difaftrous  chances. 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 

Of  hairbreadth  ’fcapes  in  th’  imminent  deadly  breach.  Shak. 

Hai'rbel.  n.f.  The  name  of  a  flower  ;  the  hyacinth. 

Ha'ircloth.  n.f.  [hair  and  cloth.]  Stuff  made  ot  hair,  very 
rough  and  prickly,  worn  fometimes  in  mortification. 

It  is  compofed  of  reeds  and  parts  of  plants  woven  together, 
like  a  piece  of  haircloth.  Crew’s  Muyecum. 


Hai'rlace, 
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Hairla  ce.  tt.f.^  [  hair  and  lacc  ]  1  he  fillet  With  which  wo* 

men  tie  up  their  hair. 

Worms  are  commonly  refembled  to  a  woman’s  halrlace  or 
fillet,  thence  called  tenia.  Harvey  on  Conjunctions. 

If  Molly  happens  to  be  carelefs. 

And  but  negleds  to  warm  her  hairlacc , 

She  gets  a  cold  as  fure  as  death.  Swift . 

Hairless,  adj.  [from  hair. ]  Without  hair. 

White  beards  have  arm’d  their  thin  and  hair/c/s  fealps 
Againft  thy  majefty.  Shakefpeare's  Ri.hard  II. 

Hairiness,  n.f.  [from  hairy.]  I  he  ftate  of  being  covered 
with  hair,  or  abounding  with  hair. 

H  a'iry.  adj.  [from  hair. j 

I.  Overgrown  with  hair;  covered  with  hair. 

She  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  flowers.  Shake/.  Midfurn.  Night's  Dream. 
Children  are  not  hairy ,  for  that  their  fkins  are  more  perfpir- 
ahle.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijtory. 

2'  Confining  of  hair. 

Storms  have  Ihed 

From  vines  the  hairy  honours  of  their  head.  Dryd.  Virgil. 
Hake.  n.f.  A  kind  of  fifh. 

The  coaft  is  plentifully  ftored  with  mackrel  and  hake. 

Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 
Ha'kot.  n.f.  [from  hake. J  A  kind  of  filh.  Ainjworth. 

Hal  is  derived  like  al  from  the  Saxon  Jjealle,  i.  e.  a  hall,  a  pa¬ 
lace.  In  Gothick  alh  fignifies  a  temple,  or  any  other  famous 
building.  GibJ'on  s  Camden. 

HA'LBERD.  n.f.  [halebarde,  French;  hallebarde^  Dutch,  from 
barde ,  an  ax,  and  halle ,  a  court,  halberds  being  the  common 
weapons  of  guards.]  A  battle- ax  fixed  to  a  long  pole. 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breaft. 

Or  I’ll  ftrike  thee  to  my  foot.  Shakefpeare's  Richard  III. 
Our  halberds  did  fhut  up  his  paflage.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
Four  knaves  in  garbs  fuccind,  a  truftyband. 

Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberds  in  their  hand. 

Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.  Pope. 

Ha'lberdier.  n.f.  [halebardier,  French,  horn,  halberd.']  One 
who  is  armed  with  a  halberd. 

The  dutchefs  appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  perfohs,  hal- 
berdeers ,  in  a  livery  of  murrey  and  blue,  to  attend  his  perfon. 

Bacon's  Henry  V II. 

The  king  had  only  his  halbcrdeers ,  and  fewer  of  them  than 
ufed  to  go  with  him.  Clarendon. 

Ha'lcyon.  n.f.  [  halcyo,  Latin.]  A  bird,  of  which  it  is  Laid 
that  fhe  breeds  in  the  fea,  and  that  there  is  always  a  calm 
during  her  incubation. 

Such  finding  rogues,  as  thefe,  footh  ev’ry  paffion. 

Bring  oil  to  fire,  fnow  to  their  colder  moods  ; 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 

With  ev’ry  gale  and  vary  of  their  matters.  Shakef  K.  Lear. 

Amidft  our  arms  as  quiet  you  (hall  be, 

As  halcyons  brooding  on  a  Winter  fea.  Dryden's  Ind.  Emp. 
H  a'lcyon.  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Placid;  qu-iet;  ttill ; 
peaceful. 

When  great  Auguttus  made  war’s  tempefts  ceafe, 

Plis  halcyon  days  brought  forth  the  arts  of  peace.  Denham. 
No  man  can  expeeft  eternal  ferenity  and  halcyon  days  from 
fo  incompetent  and  partial  a  caufe,  as  the  conftant  courfe  of 
the  fun  in  the  equinoctial  circle.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Hale.  adj.  [This  Ihould  rather  be  written  hail ,  from  heel, 
health.]  Healthy;  found;  hearty;  well  complexioned. 

My  feely  fheep  like  well  below. 

For  they  been  hale  enough  I  trow. 

And  liken  their  abode.  Spenfer's  Paftorals. 

Some  of  thefe  wife  partizans  concluded  the  government 
had  hired  two  or  three  hundred  hale  men,  to  be  pinioned,  if 
not  executed,  as  reprefentatives  of  the  pretended  captives. 

Addifon s  Freeholder ,  NJ.  7 . 
His  ttomach  too  begins  to  fail; 

Laft  year  we  thought  him  ttrong  and  hale , 

But  now  he’s  quite  another  thing  : 

I  wifh  he  may  hold  out  ’till  Spring.  Swift. 

To  Hale.  v.  a.  [ halen ,  Dutch  ;  haler ,  French.]  To  drag  by 
force  ;  to  pull  violently. 

Fly  to  your  houfe ; 

The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow  tribune, 

And  hale  him  up  and  down.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

My  third  comfort, 

Starr’d  mod  unluckily,  is  from  my  breaft 
Hal’d  out  to  murder.  Shakefpeare's  Winter's  Tale. 

Give  diligence  that  thou  mayeft  be  delivered  from  him,  left 
he  hale  thee  to  the  judge.  Lu.  xii.  58. 

Pie  by  the  neck  hath  hal’d ,  in  pieces  cut, 

And  fet  me  as  a  mark  on  every  butt.  Sandys. 

Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  hal'd , 

At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  damn  d 
Are  brought.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  ii. 

This  finiftrous  gravity  is  drawn  that  way  by  the  great  artery, 
which  then  fubfideth,  and  haleth  the  heart  unto  it.  Brown. 
Who  would  not  be  difgufted  with  any  recreation,  in  itfelf 
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indifferent,  if  lie  Ihould  with  blows  be  haled  to  it  when  he  had 
no  mind  ?  Locke . 

In  all  the  tumults  at  Rome,  though  the  people  proceeded 
fometimes  to  null  and  hale  one  another  about,  yet  no  blood 
was  drawn  ’till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  Swift. 

Ha'ler.  n.f  [from  hale.]  Me  who  pulls  and  hales. 

HALF.  n.f.  plural.  [Jjealy,  Saxon,  and  all  the  Teuton  ick  dia- 
leCfs.  The  l  is  often  not  founded  ] 

1.  A  moiety;  one  part  of  two;  an  equal  part. 

An  half  acre  of  land.  j  Sa.  xiv.  14. 

Many  might  go  to  heaven  with  half  the  labour  they  go  to 
hell,  if  they  would  venture  their  induftry  the  right  way. 

Ben.  Johnfon  s  Lij "cover ies. 

Well  chofen  friendttiip,  the  moft  noble 
Of  virtues,  all  our  joys  makes  double. 

And  into  halves  divides  our  trouble.  Denham. 

Or  what  but  riches  is  there  known 
Which  man  can  folely  call  his  own  ; 

In  which  no  creature  goes  his  half 

Unlefs  it  be  to  fquint  and  laugh?  Hudihras ,  p.  ii. 

No  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tell  ; 

For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  fo  well.  Dryden. 
Of  our  manufacture  foreign  markets  took  eft  one  half,  and 
the  other  half  were  confumcd  amongft  curfclvcs.  Locke. 

The  council  is  made  up  half  out  of  the  noble  families,  and 
half  out  of  the  plebeian.  .  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Half  the  rnifery  of  life  might  be  extinguilhed,  would  men 
alleviate  the  general  curfe  by  mutual  compaffion.  Addifon. 

Her  beauty,  in  thy  fofter  haf 
Bury’d  and  loft,  fhe  ought  to  grieve.  Prior. 

Natural  was  it  for  a  prince,  who  had  p.ropofed  to  himfelf 
the  empire  of  the  world,  not  to  negleCt  the  fea,  the  half  of 
his  dominions.  Jlrbu.hnot  on  Coins. 

2.  It  fometimes  has  a  plural  fignification  when  a  number  is 
divided. 

Had  the  land  fele&ed  of  the  beft, 

Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide  the 
reft.  Drydi  n. 

3.  It  is  much  ufed  in  compofition  to  fignify  a  thing  imperfedl, 
as  the  following  examples  will  fhow. 

Half.  adv.  In  part;  equally. 

I  go  with  love  and  fortune,  two  blind  guides. 

To  lead  my  way ;  half  loth,  and  half  confenting.  Dryden. 

Half-blood,  n.f.  One  not  born  of  the  lame  father  and 
mother.  • 

Which  Iball  be  heir  of  the  two  male  twins,  who,  by  the 
difteCfion  of  the  mother,  were  laid  open  to  the  world  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  a  fitter  by  the  half-blood  fhall  inherit  before  a  brother’s 
daughter  by  the  whole-blood  ?  Locke. 

Half-blooded,  adj.  [haf  and  blood.]  Mean;  degenerate. 

The  let  alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will. 

- Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

- Half-blooded  fellow,  yes.  Shakef.  King  Lear. 

Half-cap.  n.f.  Cap  imperfectly  put  off,  or  faintly  moved. 

After  diftafteful  looks,  and  thefe  hard  fractions. 

With  certain  half-caps  and  cold  moving  nods, 

They  froze  me  into  filence.  Shakef.  Timon  of  Athens. 

Ha'lfendeal.  n.f.  [  haf  bael,  Saxon.]  Part.  Spenfer. 

Half-faced,  adj  [ half  andybtW.]  Showing  only  part  of  the 
face;  final]  faced. 

Proud  incroaching  tyranny 
Burns  with  revengingiire,  whofe  hopeful  colours 
Advance,  a  half-faced  fun  ftriving  to  fhine.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 
This  fame  half -faced  fellow,  Shadow  ;  give  me  this  man  : 
he  prefents  no  mark  to  the  enemy  :  the  foeman  may  with  as 
great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife.  Shak ,  Henry  IV. 

PIalf-hatched.  adj.  [half  and  hatch.]  Imperfectly  hatched. 

Here,  thick  as  bailftones  pour. 

Turnips,  and  half-hatch' d  eggs,  a  mingled  Ihow’r, 

Among  the  rabble  rain.  Gay's  Trivia. 

Half-heard,  adj.  Imperfe&ly  heard  ;  not  heard  to  an  end. 

Not  added  years  on  years  my  talk  could  clofe; 

Back  to  thy  native  iflands  might’!!  thou  fail. 

And  leave  half-heard  the  melancholy  tale.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

Half-moon,  n.f 

1 .  The  moon  in  its  appearance  when  at  half  increafe  or  decreafe. 

2.  Any  thing  in  the  figure  of  a  half  moon. 

See  how  in  warlike  mufter  they  appear, 

In  rhombs  and  wedges,  and  half-moons  and  wings.  Milton. 

Half-peny^  n.f.  plural  half-pence,  [half  and peny.]  A  copper 
coin,  of  which  two  make  a  peny. 

There  fhall  be  in  England  feven  half-peny  loaves  fold  for  a 
peny.  Shakejpeare's  Henry  VI.  />.  ii. 

Bardolph  ftole  a  lute-cafe,  bore  it  twelve  leagues,  and  fold 
it  for  three  half-pence.  Shakejpeare's  Henry  V. 

I  thank  you;  and  fure,  dear  friend,  my  thanks  are  too  dear 
of  a  half-peny.  Shakef  pear  e. 

He  cheats  for  half-pence ,  and  he  doffs  his  coat 
To  fave  a  farthing  in  a  ferryboat.  Dryden's  Perf. 

Never  admit  this  pernicious  coin,  no  not  fo  much  as  one 


fingle  half-peny. 
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Swift. 

You 
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You  will  wonder  how  Wood  could  get  his  majefty’s  broad 
feal  for  fo  great  a  fum  of  bad  money,  and  that  the  nobility 
here  could  not  obtain  the  fame  favour,  and  make  our  own  half¬ 
pence  as  we  ufed  to  do.  Swift. 

Half-pike,  n.f  [half  and  pike.]  The  fmall  pike  carried  by 
officers. 

The  various  ways  of  paying  the  falute  with  the  half- 
pike.  Toiler ,  N°.  60. 

Half-pint.  n.f.  [half  and  pint.]  The  fourth  part  of  a 
quart. 

One  haf-pint  bottle  ferves  them  both  to  dine ; 

And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine.  Pope's  Horace. 
Half-scholar,  n.f.  Imperfectly  learned. 

We  have  many  halffcholars  now-a-days,  and  there  is  much 
confufion  and  inconfiftency  in  the  notions  and  opinions  of 
fome  perfons.  Watts' s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Half-seas  over.  A  proverbial  expreffion  for  any  one  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  It  is  commonly  ufed  of  one  half  drunk. 

I  am  ha!f-feas  o'er  to  death  ; 

And  fince  I  muft  die  once,  I  would  be  loth 
To  make  a  double  work  of  what’s  half  finifh’d.  Dryden. 
Half-sighted,  adj.  [ half  and  fight]  Seeing  imperfe&ly ; 
having  weak  difeernment. 

The  officers  of  the  king’s  houfhold  had  need  be  provident, 
both  for  his  honour  and  thrift :  they  muft  look  both  ways,  elfe 
they  are  but  half-fighted.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Half-sphere,  n.f.  [half  and  fphere.]  Hemifphere. 

Let  night  grow  blacker  with  thy  plots  ;  and  day. 

At  {hewing  but  thy  head  forth,  ftart  away 
From  this  ha  f -fphere.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Catiline. 

Half-strained,  adj.  [half  and  frain.]  Half-bred;  im- 
perfedl. 

I  find  I’m  but  a  halfftrain'cl  villain  yet. 

But  mungril-mifchievous ;  for  my  blood  boil’d 
To  view  this  brutal  a£f.  Dryden' s  Don  Sebafian. 

Half^wcrd.  n.f.  Clofe  fight;  within  half  the  length  of  a 
fword. 

I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-fword  with  a  dozen  of 
them  two  hours  together.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Half-wav.  adv.  [half  and  way.]  In  the  midd.'e. 

Fearlefs  he  fees,  who  is  with  virtue  crown’d. 

The  tempeft  rage,  and  hears  the  thunder  found  ; 

Ever  the  fame,  let  fortune  fmile  or  frown  : 

Serenely  as  he  liv’d  refigns  his  breath; 

Meets  deftiny  loa/f-way ,  nor  fhrinks  at  death.  Granville. 
Half-wit.  n.f.  [half  and  wit.]  A  blockhead;  a  foolifh 
fellow. 

Half-wits  are  fleas,  fo  little  and  fo  light. 

We  fcarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they  bite.  Dryden. 
Half-witted,  adj.  [from  ha f -wit.]  Imperfectly  furnifhed 
with  underftanding. 

I  would  rather  have  trufted  the  refinement  of  our  language, 
as  to  found,  to  the  judgment  of  the  women  than  of  half¬ 
witted  poets.  Swift . 

Jack  had  palled  for  a  poor,  well-meaning,  halfwitted , 
crack-brained  fellow :  people  were  ftrangely  furprifed  to  find 
him  in  fuch  a  roguery.  Arbuthnit' s  Hijl.  of  John  Bull. 

Ha'libut.  n.f.  A  fort  of  fifh.  Ainfworth. 

Ha'lidom.  n.f.  [j^alig  bom,  holy  judgment,  or  Jiahg  and  dame^ 
for  lady.]  Our  blelfed  lady. 

By  my  halidom ,  quoth  he. 

Ye  a  great  mafter  are  in  your  degree.  Hublerd's  Tale. 
Ha'limAss.  n.f.  [  jOalij  and  mafs.  ]  The  feaft  of  All-fouls. 

My  queen  to  France ;  from  whence  fet  forth  in  pomp. 

She  came  adorned  hither  like  fweet  May  ; 

Sent  back  like  halimafs ,  or  fhorteft  day.  Shakef.  Rich.  II. 
Ha'lituous.  adj »  [ balitus ,  Latin.]  Vaporous;  fumous. 

We  fpeak  ot  the  atmofphere  as  of  a  peculiar  thin  and  hali- 
tuous  liquor,  much  lighter  than  fpirit  of  wine.  Boyle. 

Ha  ll.  n.f  [  Joal,  Saxon;  halle ,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  court  of  juflice.^ 

2.  A  manour-houfe  fo  called,  becaufe  in  it  were  held  courts  for 
the  tenants. 

Captain  Sentry,  my  mafter’s  nephew,  has  taken  poffeffion 
of  the  hall  houfe,  and  the  whole  eftate.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

3.  T  he  pub!  ick  room  of  a  corporation. 

With  expedition  on  the  beadle  call, 

To  fummon  all  the  company  to  the  hall.  Garth. 

4.  The  firft  large  room  of  a  houfe. 

That  light  we  fee  is  burning  in  my  hall.  Shakefpeare. 
Courtefy  is  fooner  found  in  lowly  fheds 
With  fmoky  rafters,  than  in  tap’ftry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes.,  ,  Milton. 

Hallelu'jah.  n.  f  [.n*  iVYI]  Braife  ye  the  Lord.  A  fong 
of  thailkfgiving. 

Then  {hall  thy  faints 
Unfained  hallelujahs  to  Thee  fing, 

Hymns  of  high  praife.  Milton's  Paradifc  Lojl ,  h.  vi. 

Singing  thofe  devout  hymns  and  heavenly  anthems,  in 
which  the  church  militant  feems  ambitious  to  emulate  the 
triumphant,  and  echo  back  the  folemn  praifes  and  hallelujahs 
of  the  celeftial  choirs.  Boyle. 


Ha'lloo.  interj.  [The  original  of  this  word  is  controverted  : 
fome  imagine  it  corrupted  from  a  lui ,  to  him  !  others  from 
a  lions ,  let  us  go  !  and  Skinner  from  halier ,  to  draw.]  A  word 
of  encouragement  when  dogs  are  let  Ioofe  on  their  game. 

Some  popular  chief, 

More  noify  than  the  reft,  but  cries  hallco , 

And,  in  a  trice,  the  bellowing  herd  come  out.  Dryden. 

To  Ha'lloo.  v.n.  [haler,  Fr.]  To  cry  as  after  the  dogs. 

A  number  of  country  folks  hallooed  and  houted  alter  me,  as 
at  the  arranteft  coward  that  ever  fhewed  his  fhoulders  to  his 
enemy.  Sidney ,  h.  ii. 

A  cry  more  tuneable 

Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheer’d  with  horn.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Ha'lloo.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  encourage  with  {bouts. 

If,  whilft  a  boy.  Jack  ran  from  fchool. 

Fond  of  his  hunting-horn  and  pole, 

Though  gout  and  age  his  fpeed  detain, 

Old  John  halloas  his  hounds  again.  Prior. 

2.  To  chafe  with  fhouts. 

If  I  fly,  Marcius, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

3.  To  call  or  fhout  to. 

When  we  have  found  the  king,  he  that  firft  lights  on  him, 
Halloo  the  other.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

To  Ha  llow,  v.  a.  [Jpaljian,  Jjahg,  Saxon,  holy.] 

1 .  To  confecrate  ;  to  make  holy. 

When  we  fandlify  or  hallow  churches,  it  is  only  to  teftify 
that  we  make  them  places  of  publick  refort ;  that  we  invell 
God  himfelf  with  them,  and  that  we  fever  them  from' com¬ 
mon  ufes.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  12. 

With  us  it  cannot  be  endured  to  hear  a  man  openly  profefs 
that  he  putteth  fire  to  his  neighbour’s  houfe,  but  yet  fo  hal- 
loweth  the  fame  with  prayer,  that  he  hopeth  it  {hall  not  burn. 

Hooker ,  b  v.  J.  29. 

Is’t  Cade  that  I  have  flain,  that  monftrous  traitor  ? 

Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 

And  hang  thee  o’ef  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead.  Shakefp. 
My  prayers 

Are  not  words  duly  hallow’d ,  nor  my  wifhes 
More  worth  than  vanities ;  yet  pray’rs  and  wifhes 
Are  all  I  can  return.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

And  from  work 

Now  refting,  blefs’d  and  hallow’d  the  feventh  day. 

As  refting  on  that  day  from  all-  his  works. 

But  not  in  filence  holy  kept.  Milton. 

Then  banifh’d  faith  fhall  once  again  return, 

And  veftal  fires  in  hallow'd  temples  burn.  Dryden' s  Virgil. 

No  fatyr  lurks  within  this  hallow'd  ground  ; 

But  nymphs  and  heroines,  kings  and  gods  abound.  Granv. 

2-  To  reverence  as  holy;  hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Hallucination,  n.f  [hallucination  Latin.]  Errour;  blun¬ 
der;  miftake ;  folly. 

A  wafting  of  flefh,  without  caufe,  is  frequently  termed  a 
bewitched  difeafe;  but  queftionlefs  a  mecr  hallucination  of  the 
vulgar.  Harvey  on  Conjumptions. 

This  muft  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the  tranferiber, 
who  probably  miftook  the  dafh  of  the  I  for  a  T.  Addif.  Sped. 
Halm.  n.f.  [j^ealm,  Saxon.]  Straw.  Pronounced  hawm. 
Ha'lo.  n.  f  A  red  circle  round  the  fun  or  moon. 

And,  if  the  hail  be  a  little  flatted,  the  light  tranfmitted  may 
grow  fo  ftrong,  at  a  little  lefs  diftance  than  that  of  twenty-fix 
degrees,  as  to  form  a  halo  about  the  fun  or  moon  ;  which  hah , 
as  often  as  the  halftones  are  duly  figured,  may  be  coloured*. 

A 'ewton's  Opt . 

I  faw  by  reflexion,  in  a  veflel  of  ftagnating  water,  three 
halo’s ,  crowns  or  rings  of  colours  about  the  fun,  like  three 
little  rainbows,  concentrick  to  his  body.  Newton's  Opt. 

Ha'lsening.  adj.  [  hals,  German  ;  hafs,  Scottifh,  the  neck.] 
Sounding  harfhly ;  inharmonius  in  the  throat  or  tongue. 

This  ill  hafening  horny  name  hath,  as  cornuto  in  Italy, 
opened  a  gap  to  the  feoffs  of  many.  Carew. 

Ha'lser.  n.f.  [from  )?alp,  neck,  and  j*eel,  a  rope.  It  is  now 
in  marine  pronunciation  corrupted  to  hawfer.]  A  rope  lefs 
than  a  cable. 

A  beechen  mart  then  in  the  hollow  bafe 
They  hoifted,  and  with  well-wreath’d  hafers  hoife 
Their  white  fails.  Chapman's  Odyffey ,  b,  ii. 

No  halfers  need  to  bind  thefe  vcflels  here. 

Nor  bearded  anchors;  for  no  ftorms  they  fear.  Dryd.  Virg. 
To  Halt.  v.n.  [Jjealtt,  Saxon,  lame;  Jjealtan,  to  limp.] 

1.  To  limp  ;  to  be  lame. 

And  will  Ihe  yet  debafe  her  eyes 

On  me,  that  halt  and  am  mif-fhapen  thus  ?  Shakef.  R.  III. 

Thus  inborn  broils  the  factions  would  engage,  ^ 

Or  wars  of  exil’d  heirs,  or  foreign  rage,  v 

’Till  halting  vengeance  overtook  our  age.  Dryden.  j 

Spenfer  himfelf  affedls  the  obfolcte, 

And  Sidney’s  verfe  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet.  Pope. 

2.  To  flop  in  a  march. 

I  was  forced  to  halt  in  this  perpendicular  march.  Addifon. 

3.  'Fo  hefitate;  to  ftand  dubious. 
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HAM 

How  long  halt  ye  between  two  Opinions  >  T  KH 
4-  I  o  fail ;  to  faulter. 

Here’s  a  paper  written  in  his  hand  • 

A  halting  fonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain  * 

Fafhicn’d  to  Beatrice  Shahfp.  Much  Ado  clout  Nothing. 

r.SWf  a  for  gy  bailing,  faying,  peradven- 
tare  he  w.ll  be  enticed,  and  we  fhall  prevail  againft  him.  Joy. 
Mal  i  .  aclj.  [from  the  verb  ]  Lame;  crippled 

blind”2  10  hlther  the  P°0r’  the  maimed’  the  hah  and  the 
Halt.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

'■  7  ^e  aa  of  limPinSi  the  manner  of  limping. 

2.  [Alte,  trench.]  A  flop  in  a  march. 

The  heav’nly  bands 
Down  from  a  Iky  of  jafper  lighted  now 
In  Paradife,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt.  Milt.  Paradife  Left. 

bcouts  each  coaft  light  armed  fcour 
Each  quarter  to  defery  the  diflant  foe, 

Where  lodg’d,  or  whether  fled,  or  if  for  fight 

wmu0tl°n’  °r  ‘n  balL  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  h  vi. 

Without  any  halt  they  marched  between  the  two  armies. 

tt  ...  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

He  might  have  made  a  halt  ’till  his  foot  and  artillery  came 
up  to  him  Clarendon,  b.  ii. 

Hawkr.  n.f.  [from  halt.]  He  who  limps. 

Ha  lter.  n.f.  [J)ealj-c jie,  Saxon,  from  ]palr,  the  neck.] 

1 .  A  rope  to  hang  malefactors. 

He’s  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  pow’rs  do  yield  ; 

And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 

4  Expeft  your  highnefs’  doom  of  life  or  death.  Shak.  IL.  VI. 
Anfvver  was  made,  it  was  by  the  fword  if  they  flood  upon 
efence,  and  by  the  halter  if  they  yielded;  wherefore  they 
made  choice  to  die  rather  as  foldiers  than  as  dogs.  Harvard. 
Were  I  a  drowfy  judge,  whofedifmal  note 
Difgorgeth  halters ,  as  a  juggler’s  throat 
Doth  ribbands.  Cleaveland. 

When  the  times  begin  to  alter, 

None  rife  fo  high  as  from  the  halter.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

He  gets  renown,  who,  to  the  halter  near, 

But  narrowly  efcapes,  and  buys  it  dear.  Dryden's  Juvenal 

2.  A  cord ;  a  ftrong  firing. 

Whom  neither  halter  binds  nor  burthens  charge.  Sandy s. 
ToHa'lter.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bind  with  a  cord ; 
to  catch  in  a  noofe. 

He  might  have  employed  his  time  in  the  frivolous  delights 
of  catching  moles  and  haltering  frogs.  Atterbury, 

To  Halve,  v.  a.  [from  half,  halves .]  To  divide  into  two 

parts. 

Halves,  inter] .  [from  haf,  halves  being  the  plunk]  An  ex- 
preflion  by  which  any  one  lays  claim  to  an  equal  fhare.  " 

Have  you  not  feen  how  the  divided  dam 
Runs  to  the  fummons  of  her  hungry  lamb  ? 

But  when  the  twin  cries  halves,  fhe  quits  the  firft.  Cleaveland. 
Ham,  whether  initial  or  final,  is  no  other  than  the  Saxon  Jjam, 
a  houfe,  farm,  or  village.  Gibfons  Camden. 

HAM.  n.f.  []?am,  Saxon;  hamme,  Dutch.] 

1 .  The  hip ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  articulation  of  the  thigh 
with  the  knee. 

The  ham  was  much  relaxed ;  but  there  was  fome  contrac¬ 
tion  remaining.  Wifeman. 

2.  The  thigh  of  a  hog  falted. 

Who  has  not  learn’d,  frefh  fturgeon  and  ham  pye 
Are  no  rewards  for  want  and  infamy.  Pope's  Horace. 

Ha'mated.  adj.  [bamtus,  Latin.]  Hooked;  fet  with  hooks. 
ToHa'mble.  v.  a.  [from  ham.]  To  cut  the  finews  of  the 
thigh;  to  hamfiring. 

Hame.  n.f  [Jjama,  Saxon.]  The  collar  by  which  a  horfe 
draws  in  a  waggon. 

Ha'mlet.  n.f.  [jpam,  Saxon,  and  let,  the  diminutive  termi¬ 
nation.]  A  fmall  village. 

Within  the  felf-fame  lordfhip,  parifh,  or  hamlet,  lands  have 
divers  degrees  of  value.  Bacon's  Off.  of  Alienation. 

He  pitch’d  upon  the  plain 
His  mighty  camp,  and,  when  the  day  return’d, 

.  The  country  waited  and  the  hamlets  burn’d.  Dryden's  Fables. 
HA'MMER.  n.f  [  jpamep,  Saxon ;  hammer,  Danifh.] 
j.  The  inflrument  confifling  of  a  long  handle  and  heavy  head, 
with  which  any  thing  is  forged  or  driven. 

The  armourers, 

With  bufy  hammers  clofing  rivets  up, 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 

The  fluff  will  not  work  well  with  a  hammer.  Bacon. 
It  is  broken  not  without  many  blows,  and  will  break  the 
bell  anvils  and  hammers  of  iron.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
Every  morning  he  rifes  frefh  to  his  hammer  and  his  anvil. 

South's  Sermons. 

The  finith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  ftroke.  Dryd.Juv . 
2.  Any  thing  deftruCtive. 

That  renowned  pillar  of  truth  and  hammer  of  herefies,  St. 
Auguftine.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

To  Ha'mmer.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 
i.  To  beat  with  a  hammer. 


HAN 

His  bones  the  hammer’d  flecl  in  flrength  furpafs.  Sandy s. 
2.  To  forge  or  form  with  a  hammer. 

Some  hammer  helmets  for  the  fighting  field.  Dryd.  /En. 
Pruc*g  d  a  fmith,  and  on  the  anvil  beat, 
i  ill  iie  had  hammer'd  out  a  vail  cflate.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 
I  mull  pay  with  hammered  money  inflead  of  milled.  Dryden . 
3*  To  woi k  in  the  mind  ;  to  contrive  by  intellectual  labour. 
Wilt  thou  flill  b a  hammering  treachery. 

To  humble  down  thy  hufband  and  thyfelf?  Shahfp.  H.  VI. 
He  was  nobody  that  could  not  hammer  out  of  his  name  an 
invention  by  this  witcraft,  and  pidure  it  accordingly.  Camden. 

Some  fpirits,  by  whom  they  were  flirred  and  guided  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  hammered  up  the  articles.  Hayward. 
To  Ha'mmer.  v.  n. 
i.  To  work;  to  be  bufy. 

Nor  need’fl  thou  much  importune  me  to  that, 

Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering.  Shakefpeare u 

I  have  been  fludying  how  to  compare 
This  prifon  where  I  live  unto  the  world  ; 

And,  for  becaufe  the  world  is  populous, 

And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myfelf, 

I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I’ll  hammer  on’t.  Shakefpeare. 

7.  T  o  be  in  agitation. 

Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand; 

Blood  and  revenge  -are  hammering  in  my  head.  Sh.  Tit.  Andr , 
Ha'mmerer.  n.J.  [from  hammer .]  He  who  works  with  a 
hammer. 

Ha'mmerhard.  n.  f  [hatnmer  and  hard.] 

Ha m?ner hard  is  when  you  harden  iron  or  flecl  with  much 
hammering  on  it.  Moxon's  Meek.  Exer. 

Ha'mmock.  n.  f.  [Jjamaca,  Saxon.]  A  fwinging  bed. 

Prince  Maurice  of  Naffaii,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 


hammocks,  ufed  them  all  his  iife. 
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Ha'mper.  n.  f.  [Suppofed  by  Minjkew  to  be  contracted  from 
hand  panicr ;  but  hanaperium  appears  to  have  been  a  word  long 
in  ufe,  whence  hanaper ,  hamper .]  A  large  bafket  for  carriage. 

What  powder’d  wigs  1  what  flames  and  darts  ! 

What  hampers  full  of  bleeding  hearts.  Swift. 

To  Ha'mper.  v.  a.  [  the  original  of  this  word,  in  its  prefent 
meaning,  is  uncertain  :  Junius  obferves  that  hamplyns  in  Teu- 
tonick  is  a  quarrel :  others  imagine  that  hamper  or  hanaper, 
being  the  treafury  to  which  fines  are  paid,  to  hamper ,  which 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  law,  means  originally  to  fine.] 

i-  To  fhackle;  to  entangle  in  chains. 

O  loofe  this  frame,  this  knot  of  man  untie  ! 

That  my  free  foul  may  ufe  her  wing, 

Which  now  is  pinion’d  with  mortality, 

As  an  entangl’d,  hamper'd  thing.  Herberti 

We  fhall  find  fuch  engines  to  affail, 

And  hamper  thee,  as  thou  fhalt  come  of  force;  Milton t, 

What  was  it  but  a  lion  hampered  in  a  net!  L' Eftrange. 
They  hamptr  and  entangle  our  fouls,  and  hinder  their  flight 
upwards.  _  _  Tillotfon's  Sermons . 

2.  Eoenfnare;  to  inveigle;  to  catch  with  allurements. 

She'll  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby.  Shakefp. 

Wear  under  vizard-mafks  their  talents, 

And  mother  wits  before  their  gallants ; 

Until  they’re  hamper'd  in  the  nooze, 

T  oo  fail  to  dream  of  breaking  loofe.  Hudibras ,  p.  iiij 

3.  To  complicate ;  to  tangle. 

Engend’ring  heats,  tliefe  one  by  one  unbind, 

^Stretch  their  fmall  tubes,  and  hamper'd  nerves  unwind.  Blue, 

4.  To  perplex  ;  to  embarrafs  by  many  lets  and  troubles. 

And  when  th’  are  hamper'd  by  the  laws, 

P„eleafe  the  lab’rers  for  the  caufe.  Hudibras,  p.  iii.  cant  2. 

Ha'mstring.  n.J.  [ ham  and  firing .]  The  tendon  of  the 
ham. 

A  flrutting  player,  whofe  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamftring ,  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue,  and  found 
’Twixt  his  flretch’d  footing  and  the  fcaffolikge.  Shahfp * 
On  the  hinder  fide  it  is  guarded  with  the  two  hamftrings. 

IViJeman’ ' s  Surgery. 

To  Ha'mstring.  v.  a.  prefer,  and  part.  paff.  hamjirung.  [from 
the  noun.]  I  o  lame  by  cutting  the  tendon  of  the  ham. 

Hamjlring’ il  behind,  unhappy  Gyges  dy’d  ; 

T  hen  Phalaris  is  added  to  his  fide.  Dryden's  /En. 

Han  for  have,  in  the  plural.  Spenfer. 

Ha'naper.  n.f.  [ hanaperium ,  low  Latin.]  A  treafury;  an 
exchequer.  1  he  clerk  of  the  hanaper  receives  the  fees  due 
to  the  king  for  the  feal  of  charters  and  patents. 

The  fines  for  all  original  writs  were  wont  to  he  immediate¬ 
ly  paid  into  the  hanaper  of  the  Chancery.  Bacon. 

Ha'nces.  n.  f.  [In  a  fhip.]  Falls  of  the  fife-rails  placed  on  ban- 
niflers  on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck  down  to  the  gangway  Har. 

Hances.  [In  architecture.]  The  ends  of  elliptical  arches; 
and  thefe  are  the  arches  of  fmaller  circles  than  the  fcheme,  or 
middle  part  of  the  arch.  Harris. 

The  fweep  of  the  arch  will  not  contain  above  fourteen 
inches,  and  perhaps  you  mull  cement  pieces  to  many  of  the 
courfes  in  the  hancet  to  make  them  long  enough  to  contain 
fourteen  inches.  Moxon's  Mcch.  Exer. 

HAND, 
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HAND.  n.f.  [J)anb,  ]}onb,  Saxon,  and  in  all  the  Teutonick 

dialers.]  _ 

1.  The  palm  with  the  fingers  ;  the  member  with  which  we  hold 

or  life  any  inftrument. 

They  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  bound  him  hand  and  foot. 

Knolles’s  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pafs’d,  the  lovelieft  pair 
That  ever  fince  in  love’s  embraces  met.  Milt.  ~Parad.  Lojl. 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  fteps  and  (low, 
Through  Eden  took  their  folitary  way.  Milton. 

That  wonderful  inftrument  the  hand ,  was  it  made  to  be 
idle  ?  .  Berkley. 

2.  Meafure  of  four  inches;  a  meafure  ufed  in  the  matches  of 
horfes  ;  a  palm. 

3.  Side,  right  or  left; 

For  the  other  fide  of  the  court-gate  on  this  hand,  and  that 
.  hand,  were  hangings  of  fifteen  cubits.  Ex.  xxxviii.  15. 

4.  Part ;  quarter  ;  fide. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  people  cf  England  are 
more  corrupt  in  their  morals  than  any  other  nation  this  day 
under  the  fun.  Swift. 

5.  Ready  payment  with  refpedt  to  the  receiver. 

Of  which  offer  the  baffa  accepted,  receiving  in  hand  one 
year’s  tribute.  Knolles’s  Hi/lory  of  theTurks. 

Thefe  two  muft  make  our  duty  very  eafy ;  a  confiderable 
reward  in  hand,  and  the  afl'urance  of  a  far  greater  recompence 
hereafter.  Tillotfon  s  Sermons . 

6.  Ready  payment  with  regard  to  the  payer. 

Let  not  the  wages  of  any  man  tarry  with  thee,  but  give  it 
him  out  of  hand.  Tob.  iv.  14. 

7.  Rate;  price. 

Time  is  the  meafure  of  bufinefs,  as  money  of  wares :  bufi- 
nefs  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand,  where  there  is  fmall  difpatch. 

Bacon ,  Ejjay  26. 

8.  Terms  ;  conditions. 

With  fimplicity  admire  and  accept  the  myftery ;  but  at  no 
hand  by  pride,  ignorance,  intereft,  or  vanity  wreft  it  to  ignoble 
fenfes.  Taylor’s  JVorthy  Communicant. 

It  is  either  an  ill  fign  or  an  ill  effedf,  and  therefore  at  no  hand 
confiftent  with  humility.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

g.  A6I ;  deed  ;  external  action. 

Thou  faweft  the  contradi&ion  between  my  heart  and 
hand.  King  Charles. 

10.  Labour ;  a£t  of  the  hand. 

Alnafchar  was  a  very  idle  fellow,  that  never  would  fet  his 
hand  to  any  bufinefs  during  his  father’s  life.  Addifon  s  Spefiat. 

I  rather  fufpedf  my  own  judgment  than  I  can  believe  a  fault 
to  be  in  that  poem,  which  lay  fo  long  under  Virgil’s  correc¬ 
tion,  and  had  his  laft  hand  put  to  it.  Addifon. 

11.  Performance. 

Where  are  thefe  porters, 

Thefe  lazy  knaves?  Y’avemade  a  fine  hand!  fellows. 
There’s  a  trim  rabble  let  in.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  VIII. 
17.  Power  of  performance. 

Will.  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
try  his  hand  at  a  Spcdfator,  and  that  he  would  fain  have  one 
of  his  writing  in  my  works.  Addifon’ s  Spectator. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  very  fine  hand  on  the  violin. 

Addifon’ s  Guardian,  N°.  98. 

13.  Attempt;  undertaking. 

Out  of  them  you  dare  take  in  hand  to  lay  open  the  original 
of  fuch  a  nation.  SpenJ'er  on  Ireland. 

14.  Manner  of  gathering  or  taking. 

As  her  majefty  hath  received  great  profit,  fo  may  Ihe,  by  a 
moderate  hand,  from  time  to  time  reap  the  like.  Bacon. 

15.  Workmanfhip;  power  or  adf  of  manufacturing  or  making. 
An  intelligent  being,  coming  out  of  the  hands  of  infinite 

perfection,  with  an  averfion  or  even  indifferency  to  be  re¬ 
united  with  its  Author,  the  fource  of  its  utmoft  felicity,  is 
fuch  a  Ihock  and  deformity  in  the  beautiful  analogy  of  things, 
as  is  not  confiftent  with  finite  wifdom  and  perfection.  Cheyne. 
j6.  Manner  of  aCting  or  performing. 

The  matter  law  the  madnefs  rife; 

His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes  ; 

And  while  he  heav’n  and  earth  defy’d, 

Chang’d  his  hand,  and  check’d  his  pride.  Dryden. 

17.  Agency;  part  in  aCtion. 

God  muft  have  fet  a  more  than  ordinary  efteem  upon  that 
which  David  was  not  thought  fit  to  have  an  hand  in.  South. 

1 K.  The  aCt  of  giving  or  prefenting. 

Let  Tamar  dref/the  meat  in  my  fight,  that  I  may  eat  it  at 
her  hand.  2  Sa.  xiii.  5. 

To-ni^ht  the  poet’s  advocate  I  ftand, 

And  he  deferves  the  favour  at  my  hand.  Addifon. 

U).  ACt  of  receiving  any  thing  ready  to  one's  hand,  when  it  only 
waits  to  be  taken. 

His  power  reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  and  divide 
the  materials  that  are  made  to  his  hand-,  but  can  do  nothing 
towards  the  making  or  deftroying  one  atom  of  what  is  already 
in  being.  Locke. 

Many,  whofe  greatnefs  and  fortune  were  not  made  to  their 
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hands,  had  fufficient  qualifications  and  opportunities  of  fifing 
to  thefe  high  polls.  Addijcn  s  Freeholder, 

20.  Care  ;  neceffity  of  managing. 

Jupiter  had  a  farm  a  long  time  upon  his  hands,  for  want  of 
a  tenant  to  come  up  to  his  price.  E  Ejlrange. 

When  a  ftatefinan  wants  a  day’s  defence, 

Or  envy  holds  a  whole  week’s  war  with  lenfe. 

Or  fimple  pride  for  flatt’ry  makes  demands, 

May  dunce  by  dunce  be  whiffled  off'  my  hands.  Pope, 

21.  Difcharge  of  duty. 

Let  it  therefore  be  required,  on  both  parts,  at  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  to  be  in  meannefs  of  eftate  like  the  apoftles ;  at 
the  hands  of  the  laity,  to  be  as  they  who  lived  under  the 
apoftles.  Hooker,  Preface . 

22.  Reach;  nearnefs:  as,  at  hand,  within  reach,  near,  ap¬ 
proaching. 

Your  hufband  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  trumpet.  Shakefp. 

Coufins,  I  hope  the  days  are  near  at  hand 
That  chambers  wi  11  be  fafe.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

He  is  at  hand,  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  yoti  falutation.  Shakefpeare' s  fulius  Cerfar. 

The  fight  of  his  mind  was  like  fome  lights  of  eyes  ;  rather 
ftrong  at  hand  than  to  carry  afar  off.  Bacon's  Henry  VlL 

Any  light  thing  that  moveth,  when  we  find  no  wind,  fhew- 
eth  a  wind  at  hand.  Bacon’s  Natural  Flijhrj. 

A  very  great  found  near  hand  hath  ftrucken  many  deaf. 

Bacot’s  Natural  Hijiory,  N°.  1  28. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  body  fliould  effeCt  that  at  a  diL 
tance,  which,  nearer  hand,  it  cannot  perform.  Brown. 

When  mineral  or  metal  is  to  be  generated,  nature  needs 
not  to  have  at  hand  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury.  Boyle. 

23.  Manual  management. 

Nor  fwords  at  hand ,  nor  hilling  darts  afar. 

Are  doom’d  t’  avenge  the  tedious  bloody  war.  Dryd.  Juven. 

24.  State  of  being  in  preparation. 

Where  is  our  ufual  manager  cf  mirth  ? 

What  revels  are  in  hand ?  Is  there  no  play, 

To  eafe  the  anguilh  of  a  torturing  hour  ?  Shakefpeare. 

25.  State  of  being  in  prefent  agitation. 

I  look’d  upon  her  with  a  foldier’s  eye ; 

That  lik’d,  but  had  a  rougher  talk  in  hand 

Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  war.  Shakefpeare. 

It  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand  which  way  the  learned 
Khali  determine  of  it.  Locke . 

26.  Cards  held  at  a  game. 

There  was  never  an  hand  drawn,  that  did  double  the  reft:  of 
the  habitable  world,  before  this;  for  fo  a  man  may  term  it,  if 
he  lhall  put  to  account  that  which  may  be  hereafter,  by  the 
occupation  and  colonizing  of  thofe  countries.  Bacon. 

27.  That  which  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  another. 

He  would  difpute, 

Confute,  change  hands,  and  ftill  confute.  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 

28.  Scheme  of  adlion. 

Confult  of  your  own  ways,  and  think  which  hand 
Is  beft  to  take.  Ben.  John Jon’s  Catiline. 

They  who  thought  they  could  never  be  fecure,  except  the 
king  were  firft  at  their  mercy,  were  willing  to  change  the  hand 
in  carrying  on  the  war.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

29.  Advantage;  gain;  fuperiority. 

The  French  king,  fuppoftngto  make  his  hand  by  thofe  rude 
ravages  in  England,  broke  off  his  treaty  of  peace,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  hoftility.  Hayward. 

30.  Competition ;  conteft. 

She  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 

Holds  hand  with  any  princefs  of  the  w'orld.  Shakef.  K.  Lear. 

31.  Tranfmiftion ;  conveyance;  agency  of  conveyance. 

The  falutation  by  the  hand  of  me  Paul.  Col.  iv.  18. 

32.  Pofieftion ;  power. 

Sacraments  i'erve  as  the  moral  inftruments  of  God  to  that  pur- 
pole;  the  ufe  whereof  is  in  our  hands,  the  effect  in  his.  Hooker. 

And  though  you  war,  like  petty  wrangling  ftates, 

You’re  in  my  hand ;  and  when  I  bid  you  ceafe. 

You  lhall  be  crulh’d  together  into  peace.  Dryden. 

Between  the  landlord  and  tenant  there  muft  be  a  quarter  of 
the  revenue  of  the  land  conftantly  in  their  hands.  Locke. 

It  is  fruitlefs  pains  to  learn  a  language,  which  one  may 
guefs  by  his  temper  he  will  wholly  negledt,  as  foon  as  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  manhood,  fetting  him  free  from  a  governour,  Khali 
put  him  into  the  hands  of  his  own  inclination.  Locke. 

Vedtigales  Agri  were  lands  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
diftributed  amongft  the  foldiers,  or  left  in  the  hands  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  under  the  condition  of  certain  duties.  Aibutlmot , 

33.  Freffure  of  the  bridle. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  fimple  faith ; 

But  hollow  men,  like  horfes  hot  at  hand, 

Make  gallant  Ihow  and  prom ife  of  their  mett’e.  Shakefp. 

34.  Method  of  government;  difeipline ;  reftraint. 

Mcnelaus  bare  an  heavy  hand  over  the  citizens,  having  a 

malicious  mind  again  ft  his  countrymen.  2  Mac.  v.  23. 

He  kept  a  ftridf  hand  on  his  nobility,  and  chofe  rather  to 
advance  clergymen  and  lawyers.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

However 
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ve»™Tr  ?r!a,a  W  is *°  be  kcP'  UP°"  “II  Mrcs  of  fancy, 
’  CrC“I10,:  fanc)’  t*  permitted  to  fpeak.  Locke. 

35-  Influence;  management.  v 

Mattery,  the  dang’rous  nurfe  of  vice. 

Got  hand  upon  his  youth,  to  pleafures  bent.  Daniel 

36.  rhat  which  performs  the  office  of  a  hand  in  pointing 

1  he  body,  though  it  moves,  yet  changing  perceivable  dif- 
tance  w,t ,  other  bod.es,  as  fart  as  the  ideas  of  our  own  minds 
do  naturally  follow  one  another,  the  thing  feems  to  Hand  Hill- 

as  .s  evident  ,n  the  hand i  of  clocks  and  (hadows  of  fun- 
dials.  ^  ^ 

37.  Agent;  perfon  employed. 

The  wifeft  prince,  if  he  can  fave  himfelf  and  his  people 
from  rum,  under  the  worft  adminiftration,  what  may  not  his 

the  beft  1°^  ^  ^  ^  ^  chanSeth  bandh  and  maketh  ufe  of 

38.  Giver,  and  receiver.  Swift. 

This  tradition  is  more  like  to  be  a  notion  bred  in  the  mind 

of  man,  than  tranfmitted  from  hand  to  hand  through  all  ve¬ 
nerations.  <r-n  o 

_  a  n  ,  -t  illotjon ,  bertnon  1 . 

39.  An  adtor ;  a  workman ;  a  foldier. 

Your  wrongs  are  known:  impofe  but  your  commands, 

1  his  hour  mail  bring  you  twenty  thoufand  hands.  Dryd  n. 

1  rTeutnUSL  apP°t,!lted  the  painter  g^rds  for  his  fecurity, 
pleafed  that  he  could  preferve  that  hand  from  the  barbarity  and 

infolence  of  foldiers.  _  _  Dry  den's  Dufrefnoy. 

A  dictionary  containing  a  natural  hiftory  requires  too  many 
bands,  as  well  as  too  much  time,  ever  to  be  hoped  for.  Locke. 

40.  Catch  or  reach  without  choice. 

The  men  of  Ifrael  fmote  as  well  the  men  of  every  city  as 
the  beaft,  and  all  that  came  to  hand.  Judg.  xx.  48. 

A  fweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
F irft  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  fheaf. 

Uncull’d  as  came  to  hand.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  xi. 

41.  kormorcaftof  writing. 

Here  is  th  indidtment  of  the  good  lord  Haftings, 

Which  in  a  fet  hand  fairly  is  engrofs’d  ; 

Eleven  hours  I’ve  fpent  to  write  it  over.  Sbakefp.  Rich.  III. 
Solyman  fhewed  him  his  own  letters  intercepted,  afking 
him  if  he  knew  not  that  hand,  if  he  knew  not  that  feal.  Knoll. 

Being  difeovered  by  their  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cowley’s  hand, 
I  happily  efcaped.  Denham ,  Dedication. 

If  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day, 

Deny  their  hands,  and  then  refufe  to  pay,- 

lT\mend'  Dryd.  Juvenal. 

Whether  men  write  court  or  Roman  hand,  or  any  other, 
there  is  fomething  peculiar  in  every  one’s  writing.  Cockburn. 

The  way  to  teach  to  write,  is  to  get  a  plate  graved  with  the 
characters  of  fuch  hand  you  like.  Locke 

Conftantia  faw  that  the  hand  writing  agreed  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  letter.  Addfon’s  Spectator. 

I  prefent  tnefe  thoughts  in  an  ill  handy  but  fcholars  are  bad 
penmen  :  we  feldom  regard  the  mechanick  part  of  writing. 

Felton  on  the  ClaJJicks: 
They  were  wrote  on  both  Tides,  and  in  a  fmall  hand.  Arbut. 

42.  Han  v  over  head.  Negligently;  rafhly  ;  without  feeing  what 
One  does. 

So  many  ftrokes  of  the  alarum  bell  of  fear  and  awakino-  to 
other  nations,  and  the  facility  of  the  titles,  which,  hand  over 
head ,  have  ierved  their  turn,  doth  ring  the  peal  fo  much  the 

louder*  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain. 

#  _  A  country  fellow  got  an  unlucky  tumble  from  a  tree  :  thus 
*tis,  fays  a  paffenger,  when  people  will  be  doing  things  hand 
overhead,  without  either  fear  or  wit.  L’Eftrange. 

43.  Hand  to  Hand.  Clofe  fight. 

In  fingle  oppofition,  hand  to  hand. 

He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 

He  iffues,  ere  the  fight,  his  dread  command, 

That  flings  afar,  and  poiniards  hand  to  hand. 

Be  banilh’d  from  the  field.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

44.  Hand  Hand.  In  union;  conjointly. 

Had  thefea  been  Marlborough’s  element,  the  war  had  been 
befto wed  there,  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  which  would 
then  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  his  own.  Swift. 

45.  Hand  in  Hand.  Fit;  pat. 

As  fair  and  as  good,  a  kind  of  hand  in  hand  comparifon, 
had  been  fomething  too  fair  and  too  good  for  any  lady  in  Bri- 
tany.  Shakefpcare’ s  Cytnbeline . 

46.  Hand  to  mouth.  As  want  requires. 

I  can  get  bread  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  make  even  at  the 
years  end.  L’EJlrange. 

47.  To  bear  in  Hand.  To  keep  in  expectation  ;  to  elude. 

A  rafcally  yea  forfooth  knave,  to  bear  in  hand,  and  then 
ftand  upon  fecurity.  Shakefpcare' s  HcnryXN .  p.  ii. 

48.  To  be  Hand  and  Glove.  To  be  intimate  and  familiar. 

To  Hand.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

* .  To  give  or  tranfmit  with  the  hand. 

Judas  was  not  far  off,  not  only  becaufe  he  dipped  in  the 
fame  difli,  but  becaufe  he  was  fo  near  that  our  Saviour  could 
hand  the  fop  unto  him.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Reports,  like  fnowballs,  gather  ftill  the  farther  they  roll ; 
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and  when  T  have  once  handed  it  to  another,  how  knoiv  I  how 
he  may  improve  it?  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

have  been  Ihewn  a  written  prophecy  that  is  handed  among 
them  with  great  fecrecy.  Mdlfotps  Freeholder. 

2.  1  o  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand. 

Angels  did  hand  her  up,  who  next  God  dwell ; 
h  or  ihe  was  of  that  order  whence  molt  fell.  Donne. 

By  fa  e  and  infenfible  degrees  he  will  pafs  from  a  boy  to  a 
man  which  is  the  moft  hazardous  ftep  in  life  :  this  therefore 
lhould  be  carefully  watched,  and  a  young  man  with  great  dili¬ 
gence  handed  over  it.  0  r  . , 

3.  I  o  feize;  to  lay  hands  on. 

Bet  him,  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes, 

Firft  hand  me  :  on  mine  own  accord,  I’ll  oft:  Shakefpeare. 

4.  I  o  manage ;  to  move  with  the  hand. 

’Tis  then  that  with  delight  I  rove 
Upon  the  boundlefs  depth  of  love : 

I  blefs  my  chains,  I  hand  my  oar, 

Nor  think  on  all  I  left  on  fhoar.  Prior. 

5-  To  tranfmit  in  fucceflion;  to  deliver  down  from  one  to  an¬ 
other. 

They  had  not  only  a  tradition  of  it  in  general,  but  even  of 
leveral  the  moft  remarkable  particular  accidents  of  it  likewife 
which  they  handed  downwards  to  the  fucceeding  ages  IVcodw 
I  knovy  no  other  way  of  fecuring  thefe  monuments,  and 
making  them  numerous  enough  to  be  handed  down  to  future 

2gef'  4  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

Aits  and  fciences  confift  of  fcattered  theorems  and  practices, 
which  are  handed  about  amongft  the  mailers,  and  only  revealed 
to  the  filiiartis,  ’till  fome  great  genius  appears,  who  colleCls 
thefe  disjointed  propofitions,  and  reduces  them  into  a  regular 
fyftem.  Arbuthnot’s  Hijlory  cf  John  Bull. 

One  would  think  a  ftory  fo  fit  for  age  to  talk  of,  and  in¬ 
fancy  to  hear,  were  incapable  of  being  handed  down  to  us. 

it  .  .  ...  Pope’s  Effay  on  Homer. 

Hand  is  much  ufed  in  compofition  for  that  which  is  mana^e- 
ab.e  by  the  hand,  as  a  handfaw,  or  born  in  the  hand,  at  a 
handbarrow. 

Ha'nd-bar.row.  n.f.  A  frame  on  which  any  thing  is  carried 
by  the  hands  of  two  men,  without  wheeling  on  the  ground 
A  hand-barrow,  wheelbarrow,  fhovel  and  fpadef  Tuftir 
Set  the  board  whereon  the  hive  ftandeth  on  a  hand-barrow \ 
and  carry  them  to  the  place  you  intend.  Mortim.  Husbandry. 
Hand-basket,  n.  f.  A  portable  bafket.  - 

You  muft  have  woollen  yarn  to  tie  grafts  with,  and  a  fmall 
hand-basket  to  carry  them  in.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Hand-bell.  n.f.  A  bell  rung  by  the  hand. 

The  ftrength  of  the  percuflion  is  a  principal  caufe  of  the 
loudnefs  or  loftnefs  of  founds;  as  in  ringing  of  a  hand-bell 
harder  or  fofter.  ZWr  Natural  Hiftory. 

Hand-bread™,  n.f.  A  fpace  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
hand ;  a  palm. 

A  border  of  an  hand-breadth  round  about.  Ex.  xxvl  2C. 
Within  were  hooks  an  hand-breadth,  fattened  round  about. 
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The  eaftern  people  determined  their  hand-breadth  by  the 
breadth  of  barley-corns,  fix  making  a  digit,  and  twenty-four 
yand  s  breadth  Af  hutbm  J ^ 

Ha'nded.  adj.  [from  hand.] 

1.  Having  the  ufe  of  the  hand  left  or  right. 

Many  are  right  handed,  whofe  livers  are  weakly  confli¬ 
cted  ;  and  many  ufe  the  left,  in  whom  that  part  is  ftrono-eft 

2.  With  hands  joined.  “  ^  *  iv'  *  * 

Into  their  inmoft  bow’r 

Handed  they  went.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  iv. 

ceflionR'  ”  ^  [  Born  hand.  ]  Tranfmitter;  conveyor  in  fuc- 

They  would  affume,  with  wond’rous  art, 

Themfelves  to  be  the  whole,  who  are  but  part. 

Of  that  vaft  frame  the  church ;  yet  grant  they  were 
1  he  handers  down,  can  they  from  thence  infer 
A  right  t’  interpret?  Or  would  they  alone, 

Me  ho  brought  the  prefent,  claim  it  for  their  own?  Dryden . 
Ha  ndfast  n.f  [hand  and  fajl.]  Hold  ;  cuftody.  Obfolete. 

It  that  Ihepherd  be  not  in  handfafl,  let  him  fly.  Shakefp. 
Ha'ndful.  n.J.  [/Wand full.] 

1.  As  much  as  the  hand  can  gripe  or  contain. 

In  the  park  I  faw  a  country  gentleman  at  the  fide  of  Rofa- 
mond  s  pond,  pulling  a  handful  of  oats  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
gathering  the  ducks  about  him.  Freeholder ,  N°.  44. 

2.  A  palm ;  a  hand’s  breadth  ;  four  inches. 

Take  one  veffel  of  filver  and  another  of  wood,  each  full 
of  water,  and  knap  the  tongs  together  about  an  handful  from 
the  bottom,  and  the  found  will  be  more  refounding  from  the 
veffel  of  filver  than  that  of  wood.  Bacon’s  Natural Hi/larv 
The  peaceful  fcabbard  where  it  dwelt,  J  h 

The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt; 

For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 

It  had  devour’d,  it  was  fo  manful.  Hudibras  p.  i. 

3.  A  fmall  number  or  quantity.  »  F‘  • 

1 0  *  Being 
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Being  in  pofieflion  of  the  town,  they  had  their  handful  to 
defend  themfelves  from  firing.  Raleigh's  Apology. 

He  could  not,  with  1'uch  a  handful  of  men,  and  without 
cannon,  propofe  reafonably  to  fight  a  battle.  Clarendon. 

Hand-gallop,  n.f  A  flow  eafy  gallop,  in  which  the  hand 
preffes  the  bridle  to  hinder  increafe  of  fpeed. 

Ovid,  with  all  his  fweetnefs,  has  as  little  variety  of  num¬ 
bers  and  found  as  he  :  he  is  always  upon  a  hand-gallop ,  and  his 
verfe  runs  upon  carpet  ground.  Dryden. 

Hand-gun.  n.f.  A  gun  wielded  by  the  hand. 

They  have  names  given  them,  fome  from  ferpents  or  rave¬ 
nous  birds,  as  culverines  or  colubrines;  others  in  other  re- 
fpefts,  as  cannons,  demicannons,  handguns  and  mufkets.  Camd. 

H  a'ndicraft.  n.f  [ hand  and  craft.']  Manual  occupation  ; 
Work  performed  by  the  hand. 

The  nurferies  for  children  of  ordinary  gentlemen  and  han¬ 
dicrafts  are  managed  after  the  fame  manner.  Gulliver’s  Trav. 

The  cov’nants  thou  fhalt  teach  by  candle-light, 

When  puffing  fmiths,  and  ev’ry  painful  trade 

Of  handicrafts ,  in  peaceful  beds  are  laid.  Dryden’ s  Juvenal. 

Particular  members  of  convents  have  excellent  mechanical 
genius’s,  and  divert  themfelves  with  painting,  fculpture,  archi- 
tefture,  gardening,  and  feveral  kinds  of  handicrafts.  Addifon . 

Handicraftsman,  n.f.  [handicraft  and  man.]  A  manufac¬ 
turer;  one  employed  in  manual  occupation. 

O  miferable  age !  virtue  is  not  regarded  in  handicraftfmen . 

Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

He  has  Amply  the  beft:  wit  of  any  handier aftfman  in  Athens. 

S ha kefp care’s  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 

The  principal  bulk  of  the  vulgar  natives  are  tillers  of  the 
ground,  free  lervants,  and  handicraftfmen ;  as  fmiths,  mafons 
and  carpenters.  Bacon ,  EfJ'ay  30. 

The  profanenefs  and  ignorance  of  handicraftfmen ,  fmall 
traders,  fervants,  and  the  like,  are  to  a  degree  very  hard  to  be 
imagined  greater.  Swift. 

It  is  the  landed  man  that  maintains  the  merchant  and  fhop- 
keeper,  and  handier  aftfman.  Swift. 

Ha'ndily.  adv.  [from  handy.]  With  fkill ;  with  dexterity. 

HaFdiness.  n.f.  [from  handy.]  Readinefs ;  dexterity.' 

Ha'ndiwork.  n.f.  [ handy  and  work.]  Work  of  the  hand; 
produft  of  labour  ;  manufafture. 

In  general  they  are  not  repugnant  unto  the  natural  will  of 
God,  which  wifheth  to  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  in  that 
they  are  his  own  handiwork ,  all  happinefs  ;  although  perhaps, 
for  fome  fpecial  caufe  in  our  own  particular,  a  contrary  deter¬ 
mination  have  feemed  more  convenient.  Hooker ,  h.  v. 

As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neats-leather  have  gene 
upon  my  handiwork.  Shakefpeare’s  Julius  Ceefar. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
fheweth  his  handiwork.  Pf.xix.  1. 

He  parted  with  the  greateft  bleffing  of  human  nature  for 
the  handiwork  of  a  taylor.  L’ Ef  range. 

Ha'ndkerchief.  n.f.  [hand  and  kerchief]  A  piece  of  filk 
or  linen  ufed  to  wipe  the  face,  or  cover  the  neck. 

She  found  her  fitting  in  a  chair,  in  one  hand  holding  a  let¬ 
ter,  in  the  other  her  handkerchief  which  had  lately  drunk  up 
the  tears  of  her  eyes.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear :  this  avouches  the  fliep- 
herd’s  fon,  who  has  not  only  his  innocence,  but  a  handkerchief 
and  rings  of  his,  that  Paulina  knows.  Shak.  Winter’s  Tale. 

They  did  not  make  ufe  of  handkerchiefs ,  but  of  the  lacinia 

•  or  border  of  the  garment,  to  wipe  their  face.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Handle,  v.  a.  [handelen,  Dutch,  from  hand.] 

1.  To  touch;  to  feel  with  the  hand. 

The  bodies  which  we  daily  handle  make  us  perceive,  that 
whilft  they  remain  between  them,  they  hinder  the  approach  of 
the  parts  of  our  hands  that  prefs  them.  Locke. 

2.  To  manage;  to  wield. 

That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  cowkeeper.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  To  make  familiar  to  the  hand  by  frequent  touching. 

An  incurable  fhynefs  is  the  general  vice  of  the  Irilh  horfes, 
and  is  hardly  ever  feen  in  Flanders,  becaufe  the  hardnefs  of  the 
Winters  forces  the  breeders  there  to  houfe  and  handle  their 
colts  fix  months  every  year.  Temple. 

/[.  To  treat  in  difeourfe. 

He  left  nothing  fitting  for  the  purpofe  , 

Untouch’d,  or  flightly  handled  in  difeourfe.  Shakef.  R.  III. 

I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 

In  Creffid’s  love  :  thou  anfwer’ft,  fhe  is  fair  ; 

Pour’ft  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 

Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice. 

Thou  handlejl  in  thy  difeourfe.  Shakef.  Troilus  and  Crefftda. 

Leaving  to  the  author  the  exaft  handling  of  every  parti¬ 
cular,  and  labouring  to  follow  the  rules  of  abridgment.  iMac. 

Of  a  number  of  other  like  inftances  we  fhall  lpeak  more, 
when  we  handle  the  communication  of  founds.  Bacon. 

By  Guidus  Ubaldus,  in  his  treatife,  for  the  explica¬ 
tion  of  this  inftrument,  the  fubtleties  of  it  are  largely  and 
excellently  handled.  Wilkins's  Dadalus. 

In  an  argument,  handled  thus  briefly,  every  thing  cannot  be 
Laid .  Atterbury  s  Sermons ,  Preface. 

5.  To  deal  with ;  to  praftife. 


They  that  handle  the  lav/  know  me  not.  Jer.  ii,  8. 

6.  To  treat  well  or  ill. 

Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  again  return’d! 

How  wert  thou  handled ,  being  prifoner  ?  Shak.  Henry  VI. 
They  were  well  enough  pleafed  to  be  rid  of  an  enemy  that 
had  handled  them  fo  ill.  Clarendon ,  b.  via. 

7.  To  praftife  upon  ;  to  do  with. 

Pray  you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  toqueftion  ;  you  fhall  fee 
how  I’ll  handle  her.  Shakefp.  Meaf  for  Meafure. 

Ha'ndle.  n.f.  [jjanble,  Saxon.] 

1.  That  part  of  any  thing  by  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand. 

No  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  facred  handle  of  our  feeptre, 

Unlefs  he  do  prophane.  Ideal,  or  ufurp.  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 
Fortune  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle,  which  is  eafy  to 
be  taken  hold  of;  and  after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  grafp. 

•  Bacon’s  Qrnam.  Ration. 
There  is  nothing  but  hath  a  double  handle ,  or  at  leaft  we 
have  two  hands  to  apprehend  it.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

A  carpenter,  that  had  got  the  iron  work  of  an  ax,  begged 
only  fo  much  wood  as  would  make  a  handle  to  it.  L'Ejlrayge. 
Of  bone  the  hayidies  of  my  knives  are  made, 

Yet  no  ill  tafte  from  thenfce  afFefts  the  blade, 

Or  what  I  carve ;  nor  is  there  ever  left 

Any  unfav’ry  haut-gouft  from  the  haft.  Dryden’ s  Juvenal. 

A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a  beechcn  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle  on  a  driven  nail.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

2.  That  of  which  ufe  is  made. 

They  overturned  him  in  all  his  interefis  by  the  fu re  but 
fatal  handle  of  his  own  good  nature.  South’s  Sermons. 

Ha'ndless.  adj.  [ hand  and  lefs.]  Without  a  hand. 

Speak,  myLavinia,  what  accurfed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  bandlefs  ?  Shakefp.  Titus  Andronicus. 

His  mangled  Myrmidons, 

Nofelefs,  handlefs ,  hackt  and  dipt,  come  to  him, 

Crying  on  Heftor.  Shakefpeare’ s  Troilus  and  Creffda. 

Ha'ndmaid.  n.  f.  A  maid  that  waits  at  hand. 

Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France ! 

Stay,  let  thy  humble  handmaid  fpeak  to  thee.  Sh.  Hen.  VI. 

She  gave  the  knight  great  thanks  in  little  fpeech, 

And  faid  fhe  would  his  handmaid  poor  remain.  Fairfax. 
I  will  never  fet  politicks  againft  ethicks,  efpecially  for  that 
true  ethicks  are  but  as  a  handmaid  to  divinity  and  religion.  Bac. 
Heav’n’s  youngeft  teamed  ftar 
Hath  fix’d  her  polifh’d  car. 

Her  fleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending.  Milton. 

Love  led  them  on  ;  and  faith,  who  knew  them  beft 
Thy  handmaids ,  clad  them  o’er  with  purple  beams 
And  azure  wings,  that  up  they  flew  fo  dreft, 

And  fpeak  the  truth  of  thee  on  glorious  themes 

Before  the  judge.  Milton. 

Thofe  of  my  family  their  mafter  flight, 

Grown  defpicable  in  my  handmaid’s  fight.  Sar.dys. 

By  viewing  nature,  nature’s  handmaid,  art, 

Makes  mighty  things  from  fmall  beginnings  great; 

Thus  fifties  firft  to  fhipping  did  impart. 

Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow.  Dryden. 
Since  he  had  placed  his  heart  upon  wifdom,  health,  wealth, 
viftory  and  honour  fhould  always  wait  on  her  as  her  hand - 
maids.  Addifon  s  Guardian. 

The  great  mafter  will  defeend  to  hear 
The  humble  feries  of  his  handmaid’s  care.  Prior. 

Then  criticifm  the  mufe’s  handmaid  prov’d, 

To  drefs  her  charms  and  make  her  more  belov’d.  Pcpe. 
Ha'ndmill.  n.f.  [ hand  and  mill.]  A  mill  moved  by  the 
hand. 

Oft  the  drudging  afs  is  driv’n  with  toil; 

Returning  late,  and  loaden  home  with  gain 
Of  barter’d  pitch,  and  handmills  for  the  grain.  Dryd.  Virg. 
Hands,  off.  A  vulgar  phrafe  for  keep  off ;  forbear. 

They  cut  a  flag  into  parts;  but  as  they  were  entering  upon 
the  dividend,  hands  off,  fays  the  lion.  L’ Ef range'  s  Fables. 

Ha'ndsails.  n.f.  Sails  managed  by  the  hand. 

The  feamen  will  neither  ftand  to  their  handfails,  nor  fuffer 
the  pilot  to  fteer.  Temple. 

Ha'ndsaw.  n.f.  Saw  manageable  by  the  hand. 

My  buckler  cut  through  and  through,  and  my  fword  hack'd 
like  a  handfaw.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

To  perform  this  work  it  is  neceffary  to  be  provided  with  a 
ft  rong  knife  and  a  fmall  handfaw.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 
Ha  ndsel.  n.  f.  [  hanfel ,  a  firft  gift,  Dutch.]  The  firft  aft  of 
ufing  any  thing  ;  the  firft  aft  of  fate. 

The  apoftles  term  it  the  pledge  of  our  inheritance,  and  the 
hayfel  or  carncft  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Hooker. 

Thou  art  joy’s  handfel ;  hcav’n  lies  flat  in  thee, 

Subjeft  to  ev’rv  mounter’s  bended  knee.  Herbert. 

To  Ha'ndsel.  v.  a.  To  ufe  or  do  any  thing  the  firft  time. 

In  timorous  deer  he  handfels  his  young  paws. 

And  leaves  the  rugged  bear  for  firmer  claws.  Cowley. 

I’d  lhow  you 

How  eafy  ’tis  to  die,  by  my  example. 

And  handfel  fate  before  you.  Drsden. 

HANDSOME. 
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HA'NDSOME  adj.  [ handfaem, ,  Dutch,  ready,  dexterous.] 

.  1  or  a1t!?ief,  ^  is  fo  kandfomty  as  it  may  feem  it  was  firft 
invented  for  him.  Sbcnt'r 

2.  Beautiful  with  dignity ;  graceful.  t  nJc 

A  great  man  entered  by  force  into  a  pea/ant’s  houfe,  and, 
hnung  his  wife  very  bandfome,  turned  the  good  man  out  of  his 

„  d™llln&  f  ,  Addifon' s  Guardian. 

3.  Elegant ;  graceful. 

1  hat  eaiinefs  and  bandfome  addrefs  in  writing,  which  is 
hard  eft  to  be  attained  by  perlons  bred  in  a  meaner  way,  will 

,  A  f™!lhVu°  }?U-  r  ,,  on  the  Clafficks. 

4.  Ample j  liberal,  as,  a  bandfome  fortune. 

5*  Generous;  noble:  as,  a  bandfome  a£tion. 

To  Handsome,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjeflive.]  To  render  ele¬ 
gant  or  neat. 

Him  all  repute 

For  his  device  in  bandjoming  a  fuit; 

To  judge  of  lace  he  hath  the  belt  conceit.  Donne. 

Handsomely,  adv.  \f  rom  bandfome .J 

1.  Conveniently;  dexteroufiy. 

Under  it  he  may  cleanly  convey  any  fit  pillage  that  cometh 
handfomely  in  his  way  gpenjer  on  Ireland. 

Where  the  kind  nymph,  changing  her  faultlefs  /hape. 
Becomes  unhandfome,  bandlomeiy  to  ’fcane  Waller 

2.  Beautifully  ;  gracefully. 

3.  Elegantly;  neatly. 

A  carpenter,  after  he  hath  fawn  down  a  tree,  hath  wrought 
it  handfomely ,  and  made  a  vefi'el  thereof.  IVifd  xiii 

4.  Liberally;  generoufly. 

I  am  finding  out  a  convenient  place  for  an  a'ms-houfe, 
which  I  intend  to  endow  very  handfomely  for  a  dozen  fuper- 
annuated  hufbandmen.  Addifon 

Ha  ndsomeness.  n.f.  [from  bandfome .  ]  Beauty;  grace; 

elegance. 

Accompanying  her  mourning  garments  with  a  doleful  coun¬ 
tenance,  yet  neither  forgetting  handfomenefs  in  her  mourning 
garments,  nor  fweetnefs  in  her  doleful  countenance.  Sidney. 

For  handfomenefs  fake,  it  were  good  you  hang  the  upper 
glafs  upon  a  nail.  Bacons  Natural  Hjlory , 

In  cloths,  cheap  handfomenefs  doth  bear  the  bell.  Herbert. 
Perfons  of  the  fairer  fex  like  that  handfomenefs  for  which 
they  find  themfelves  to  be  the  moft  liked.  Boyle. 

Ha  ndvice.  n.f  fhand  and  vice.]  A  vice  to  hold  fmall  work 
in*  Mo  x  on's  Mech.  Exer. 

Ha'ndwriting.  n.f.  \hand and  writing.]  A  call  or  form  of 
writing  peculiar  to  each  hand. 

That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  havp  your  hand  to  fhow; 
If  the  /kin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you  gave  me  ink, 
Your  own  handwriting  would  tell  you  what  1  think.  Shak. 
To  no  other  caufe  than  the  wife  providence  of  God  can  be 
referred  the  diverfity  of  handwritings.  Cockburn. 

Ha'ndy.  adj.  [from  hand. ] 

1 .  Executed  or  performed  by  the  hand. 

Proudly  vaunting,  that  although  they  were  but  few,  yet 
they  would  eafily  overthrow  the  great  numbers  of  them,  if 
ever  they  came  to  handy  blows.  Knolles's  Hifl.  of  the  Turks. 
Both  parties  now  were  drawn  fo  clofe, 

Almoft  to  come  to  handy  blows.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  3. 

2.  Ready;  dexterous;  fkilful. 

She  flript  the  ftalks  of  all  their  leaves  ;  the  beft 
She  cull’d,  and  them  with  handy  care  fhe  dreft.  Dryden. 

The  fervants  wafh  the  platter,  fcour  the  plate ; 

And  each  is  handy  in  his  way.  Dryden. 

3.  Convenient. 

The  ftrike-block  is  a  plane  fhorter  than  the  jointer,  and  is 
more  handy  than  the  long  jointer.  Moxons  Mech.  Exer. 

H  a'ndydandy.  n.f.  A  play  in  which  children  change  hands 
and  places. 

See  how  yond  juftice  rails  upon  yond  fimple  thief!  Hark  in 
thine  ear:  change  places,  and,  handydandy ,  which  is  the  juf- 
tice,  which  is  the  thief.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Neither  crofs  and  pile,  nor  ducks  and  drakes,  are  quite  fo 
ancient  as  handydandy.  Arbuthn.  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scrib. 

To  HANG.  v.a.  prefer,  and  part.  pafT.  hanged  or  hung ,  an¬ 
ciently [jjanjan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  fufpend  ;  to  fallen  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  fuftained  not 
below,  but  above. 

Strangely  vifited  people  he  cures ; 

Hanging  a  golden  flamp  about  their  necks, 

Put  on  with  holy  prayers.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

His  great  army  is  utterly  ruined,  he  himfelf  flain  in  it,  and 
his  head  and  right  hand  cut  off,  and  hung  up  before  Jeru- 
falem.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  To  place  without  any  folid  fupport. 

Thou  all  things  haft  of  nothing  made. 

That  hung'Jl  the  folid  earth  in  fleeting  air, 

Vein’d  with  clear  fprings,  which  ambient  Teas  repair.  Sandys. 

3.  To  choak  and  kill  by  fufpending  by  the  neck,  fo  as  that  the 
ligature  intercepts  the  breath  and  circulation. 

He  hath  commiflion  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prifon.  Shakefpearc' s  King  Lear. 


Dryden. 

Prior. 
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Hanging  fuppofes  human  foul  and  reafon; 

This  animal’s  below  committing  treafon  : 

Shall  he  be  bang'd ,  who  never  could  rebel  ? 

T  hat’s  a  preferment  for  Achitophel.  Dryden. 

Virgil  has  deferibed  hanging  more  happily  than  Homer. 

_  Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyffey , 

4.  To  difplay ;  to  fhow  aloft. 

This  unlucky  mole  milled  feveral  coxcombs  ;  and,  like  th 
hanging  out  of  falfc  colours,  made  fome  of  them  converic  * 
Rofalinda  in  what  they  thought  the  fpirit  of  her  party. 

5.  Fo  let  fall  below  the  proper  fituation  ;  to  decline. 

There  is  a  wicked  man  that  hangeth  down  his  heat 
but  inwardly  he  is  full  of  deceit.  Eccluf  xix. 

T  he  beauties  of  this  place  fhould  mourn  ; 

Th’  immortal  fruits  and  fiow’rs  at  my  return 

Should  hang  their  wither’d  head  ;  for  fure  my  breath 

Is  now  more  pois’nous.  Dryden  s  State  of  Innocence. 

The  rofe  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time  ; 

The  violet  fweet,  but  quickly  paft  the  prime; 

White  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  foon  decay; 

And  whiter  fnow  in  minutes  melts  away. 

T  he  cheerful  birds  no  longer  fing; 

Each  drops  his  head,  and  hangs  his  wing.  x  ,  . 

6.  To  fix  in  fuch  a  manner  as  in  fome  directions  to  be  moveable. 

The  gates  and  the  chambers  they  renewed,  and  hanged  doors 
upon  them.  1  Mac.  iv.  57. 

7.  To  adorn  by  hanging  upon. 

Hung  be  the  heav’ns  with  black,  yield  day  to  night !  Sh. 
The  pavement  ever  foul  with  human  gore; 

Heads  and  their  mangled  members  hung  the  door.  Dryden. 

8.  To  furnifh  with  ornaments  or  draperies  faftened  to  the  wall. 

Mufick  is  better  in  chambers  Wainfcotted  than  hanged.  Bac. 

If  e’er  my  pious  father  for  my  fake 
Did  grateful  off’rings  on  thy  altars  make, 

Or  I  increas’d  them  with  my  filvan  toils. 

And  hung  thy  holy  roofs  with  favage  fpoils. 

Give  me  to  fcatter  thefe.  Dryden' s  /En. 

Sir  Reger  has  hung  feveral  parts  of  his  houfe  with  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  his  labours.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

To  Hang.  v.  n. 

1 .  T  o  be  fufpended  ;  to  be  fupported  above,  not  below. 

Over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hong. 

Which  to  the  gate  direeftlydid  incline. 

With  comely  compafs  and  compaefture  ftrong.  Fairy  Sfuecn. 

2.  To  depend;  to  fall  loofely  on  the  lower  part;  to  dangle. 

A  tower  full  of  afhes  had  a  round  inftrument,  which  every 
fide  hanged  down.  2  Mac.  xiii.  5. 

Upon  her  fhoulders  wings  fhe  wears 
Like  hanging  fleeves,  lin’d  through  with  ears.  Hudibras. 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  fire  entice, 

Then  my  young  mafter  fwiftly  learns  the  vice,  C 

And  /hakes  in  hanging  fleeves  the  little  box  and  dice.  Dry.  } 

3.  To  bend  forward. 

By  hanging  is  only  meant  a  pofture  of  bending  forward  to 
ftrike  the  enemy.  Addifon. 

4.  To  float ;  to  play. 

And  fall  thefe  fayings  from  that  gentle  tongue, 

Where  civil  fpeech  and  foft  perfuafion  hung.  Prior. 

5.  To  be  fupported  by  fomething  raifed  above  the  ground. 

Whatever  is  placed  on  the  head  may  be  faid  to  hang  ;  as  we 
call  hanging  gardens  fuch  as  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the 

h°ufe*  Addifon  on  Italy. 

6.  To  reft  upon  by  embracing. 

She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kifs  on  kifs 
She  vied.  Shakefpeare' s  Taming  of  the  Sbreiv. 

To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotfpur’s  neck. 

Have  talk’d  of  Monmouth’s  grave.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
Fauftina  is  deferibed  in  the  form  of  a  lady  fitting  upon  a 
bed,  and  two  little  infants  hanging  about  her  neck.  Peacbam. 

7.  To  hover;  to  impend. 

With  this  ftrange  virtue 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy ; 

And  fundry  bleflings  hang  about  his  throne, 

That  fpeak  him  full  of  grace.  Shakefp  e are's  Macbeth. 

Odious  names  of  diftinction,  which  had  flept  while  the 
dread  of  popery  hung  over  us,  were  revived.  Atterbury's  Serrn. 

8.  To  be  loofely  joined. 

Whither  go  you  r 

■ - To  fee  your  wife :  is  /he  at  home  ? 

— Ay,  and  as  idle  as  /he  may  hang  together,  for  want  of  com¬ 
pany.  Shakefpeare' s  Merry  Wives  of  IVindfor. 

9.  To  drag;  to  be  incommodioufly joined. 

In  my  Lucia’s  abfence 

Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden.  Addif.  Cato. 

10.  To  be  compact  or  united. 

In  the  common  caufe  we  are  all  of  a  piece  ;  we  hang  toge¬ 
ther.  Dryden' s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

Your  device  hangs  very  well  together ;  but  is  it  not  liable  to 
the  fame  exceptions  you  made  to  fuch  explications  as  have 
nothing  but  the  writer’s  imagination  to  fupport  them  ?  Addifon 

1 1.  To  adhere. 

A  cheerful  temper  /hines  out  in  all  her  converfation,  and 

difli  pates 
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dlffipates  thefe  apprehenfions  which  bang  on  the  timorous  or 
the  modeft,  when  admitted  to  her  prefence.  Addifon. 

Shining  landfkips,  gilded  triumphs,  and  beautiful  faces, 
difperfe  that  glocminefs  which  is  apt  to  hang  upon  the  mind  in 
thofe  dark  difconfolate  feafons.  Addijon s  Spectator. 

12.  To  reft. 

Sleep  fhall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  penthoufe  lid.  Shakefpeare s  Adacbeth. 

Two  women,  the  babes  hanging  at  their  breafts,  were  caft 
headlong  from  the  wall.  2  Mac.  vi.  10. 

To  be  in  fufpenfe  ;  to  be  in  aftate  of  uncertainty. 

Thy  life  (hall  bang  in  doubt  before  thee,  and  thou  (halt  fear 
day  and  night,  and  fhalt  have  none  afTurance  of  thy  life.  Dcut. 

14.  To  be  delayed  ;  to  linger. 

A  noble  ftroke  he  lifted. 

Which  hung  not,  but  fo  fwift  with  tempeft  fell 

On  the  proud  creft  of  Satan.  Adilton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vi. 

She  thrice  efl'ay’d  to  fpeak :  her  accents  hung. 

And  fault’ring  dy’d  unfinifli’d  on  her  tongue.  Dryden. 

15.  To  be  dependant  on. 

Oh,  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes  favours.  Shakefp. 

Great  queen  !  whofe  name  ftrikes  haughty  monarchs  pale. 
On  whofe  juft  fceptre  hangs  Europa’s  fcale.  Prior. 

16.  To  be  fixed  or  fufpended  with  attention. 

Though  wond’ring  fcnates  hung  on  all  he  fpoke. 

The  club  muft  hail  him  mafter  of  the  joke.  Pope  s  Epijlles. 

1 7.  To  have  a  fteep  declivity. 

Suflex  marl  fhews  itfelf  on  the  middle  of  the  fides  of  hang - 
jag  grounds.  Mortimer  s  Hufbandry. 

18.  To  be  executed  by  the  halter. 

The  court  forfakes  him,  and  fir  Balaam  hangs.  Pope. 

19.  Todecline;  to  tend  down. 

His  neck  obliquely  o’er  his  fhoulders  hung , 

Prefs’d  with  the  weight  of  fleep  that  tames  the  ftrong.  Pope. 
Ha'nger.  n.f  [from  hang.]  That  by  which  any  thing  hangs : 
as,  the  pot  hangers. 

Hanger,  n.f.  [ircm  hang.  J  A  fhort  broad  fword. 
Ha'ngf.r-on.  n.f.  [from  hang.]  A  dependant;  one  who  eats 
and  drinks  without  payment. 

If  the  wife  or  children  were  abfent,  their  rooms  were  fup- 
plied  by  the  umbrae,  or  hangers-on.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

They  all  excufed  themfelves  fave  two,  which  two  he 
reckoned  his  friends,  and  all  the  reft  hangers-on.  L  Ejlrange. 

He  is  a  perpetual  hanger-on ,  yet  nobody  knows  how  to  be 
without  him.  Swift. 

Hanging,  n.f.  [from  hang .]  Drapery  hung  or  faftened 

againft  the  walls  of  rooms  by  way  of  ornament. 

A  ftorm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will. 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings ,  nay,  my  leaves. 

And  left  me  bare  to  weather.  Shakefpeare  s  Cymbeline. 

Like  rich  hangings  in  an  homely  houfe. 

So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
Being  informed  that  his  breakfaft  was  ready,  he  drew 
towards  the  door,  where  the  bangings  were  held  up.  Clarendon. 
Now  purple  hangings  cloath  the  palace  walls. 

And  fumptuous  feafts  are  made  in  Splendid  halls.  Dryden. 
Lucas  Van  Leyden  has  infedfed  all  Europe  with  his  defigns 
for  tapeftry,  which,  by  the  ignorant,  are  called  ancient  hang- - 
jags.  Dryden  s  Dufrejnoy. 

Rome  oft  has  heard  a  crofs  haranguing. 

With  prompting  prieft  behind  the  hanging.  Prior. 

Ha'nging.  participial  adj.  [from  bang.] 
j.  Foreboding  death  by  the  halter. 

Surely,  fir,  a  good  favour  you  have  ;  but  that  you  have  a 
hanging  look.  '  Shakefpeare  s  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

What  Ethiops  lips  he  has ! 

How  foul  a  fnout,  and  what  a  hanging  face!  Dryd.  fuven. 
2.  Requiring  to  be  punifhed  by  the  halter. 

Ha'ngman.  n.f.  [hang  and  man.]  The  publick  executioner. 
This  monfter  fat  like  a  hangman  upon  a  pair  of  gallows  ;  in 
his  right  hand  he  was  painted  holding  a  crown  of  laurel,  and 
in  his  left  hand  a  purfe  of  money.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

One  cried,  God  blefs  us !  and  amen  !  the  other  ; 

As  they  had  feen  me  with  thefe  hangman’s  hands  : 

Liftening  their  fear,  I  could  not  fay  amen, 

When  they  did  fay  God  blefs  us.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid’s  bowftring,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  hangman  dare  not  fhoot  at  him.  6 hakefpeare. 

Who  makes  that  noife  there  ?  Who  are  you  ? 

— Your  friend,  fir,  the  hangman  :  you  muft  be  fo  good,  fir, 
to  rife,  and  be  put  to  death.  Shakefp.  Meaf.  for  Meafure. 
Men  do  not  Hand 

In  fo  ill  cafe,  that  God  hath  with  his  hand 
Sign’d  kings  blank  charters  to  kill  whom  they  hate; 

Nor  are  they  vicars,  but  hangmen  to  fate.  Donne. 

I  never  knew  a  critick,  who  made  it  his  bufincfs  to  lalh  the 
faults  of  other  writers,  that  was  not  guilty  ot  greater  himlelf; 
as  the  hangman  is  generally  a  worfe  malefactor  than  the  crimi¬ 
nal  that  fuffers  by  his  hand.  Addifon  s  IVhig  Examiner. 

Hank,  n.f  [hank,  Iflandick,  achain  or  coil  of  rope.] 

1.  A  fkein  of  thread. 

;  A  tye ;  a  check ;  an  influence.  A  low  word. 


Do  we  think  we  have  the  hank  that  fome  gallants  have  on 
their  trufting  merchants,  that,  upon  peril  of  lofing  all  former 
fcores,  he  muft  ftill  go  on  to  fupply  ?  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Ha'n  ker.  v.  n.  [hankeren,  Dutch.]  To  long  importu¬ 
nately  ;  to  fyave  an  inceflant  wifti. 

And  now  the  faints  began  their  reign, 

For  which  th’  had  yearn’d  fo  long  in  vain, 

And  felt  fuch  bowel  hankerings. 

To  fee  an  empire  all  of  kings.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  2. 

Among  women  and  children,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they 
get  not  a  hankering  after  thefe  juggling  afirologers  and  fortune¬ 
tellers.  L' Ejlrange’ $  Fables. 

The  fiiepherd  would  be  a  merchant,  and  the  merchant 
hankers  after  fomething  elfe.  L’ Ejlrange’ s  Fables. 

Do’ft  thou  not  hanker  after  a  greater  liberty  in  fome  things  ? 

If  not,  there’s  no  better  fign  of  a  good  refolution.  Calamy. 

The  wife  is  an  old  coquette,  that  is  always  hankering  after 
the  diverfions  of  the  town.  Addifon’ s  Spectator. 

The  republick  that  fell  under  the  fubjeclion  of  the  duke  of 
Florence,  ftill  retains  many  hankerings  after  its  ancient  li¬ 
berty.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Han't,  for  has  not,  or  have  not. 

That  roguifii  leer  of  your’s  makes  a  pretty  woman’s  heart 
ake  :  you  han't  that  fimper  about  the  mouth  for  nothing.  Addf 
HAP.  n.f.  [ anhap ,  in  Welfh,  is  misfortune  ] 

1.  Chance;  fortune. 

Things  cafual  do  vary,  and  that  which  a  man  doth  but 
chance  to  think  well  of  cannot  ftill  have  the  like  hap.  Hooker. 
Whether  art  it  were,  or  heedlefs  hap. 

As  through  the  flow’ring  foreft  rafh  fhe  fled. 

In  her  rude  hairs  fweet  flowers  themfelves  did  lap, 

And  flourifhing  frefh  leaves  and  blofloms  did  enwrap.  F. 

A  fox  had  the  hap  to  fall  into  the  walk  of  a  lion.  L’Ejlr. 

2.  That  which  happens  by  chance  or  fortune. 

Curft  be  good  haps ,  and  curft  be  they  that  build 
Their  hopes  on  haps,  and  do  not  makedefpair 
For  all  thefe  certain  blows  the  fureft  Ihield.  Sidney. 

To  have  ejected  whatfoever  that  church  doth  make  account 
of,  without  any  other  crime  than  that  it  hath  been  the  hap 
thereof  to  be  ufed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  not  to  be 
commanded  in  the  word  of  God,  might  haply  have  pleafed 
fome  few  men,  who,  having  begun  fuch  a  courfe  themfelves, 
muft  be  glad  to  fee  their  example  followed.  Hoker,  b.  iv. 

3.  Accident ;  cafual  event ;  misfortune. 

.Solyman  commended  them  for  their  valour  in  their  evil  haps , 
more  than  the  victory  of  others  got  by  good  fortune.  Knolles. 
Nor  feared  fhe  among  the  bands  to  ftray 
Of  armed  men ;  for  often  had  fhe  feen 
The  tragick  end  of  many  a  bloody  fray  : 

Her  life  had  full  of  haps  and  hazards  been.  Fairfax,  b.  vi. 
Hap-hazard.  n.f.  Chance;  accident. 

The  former  of  thefe  is  the  moft  fure  and  infallible  way;  but 
fo  hard  that  all  fhun  it,  and  had  rather  walk  as  men  do  in  the 
dark  by  hap-hazard,  than  tread  fo  long  and  intricate  mazes  for 
knowledge  fake.  Hooker,  b.  i.  f  y. 

We  live  at  haphazard ,  and  without  any  infight  into  caufes 
and  effedfs.  LA  Ejlrange. 

We  take  our  principles  at  hap-hazard  upon  truft,  and 
without  ever  having  examined  them;  and  then  believe  a  whole 
fyftem,  upon  a  presumption  that  they  are  true.  Locke. 

To  Hap.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  come  by  accident;  to 
fall  out ;  to  happen. 

It  will  be  too  late  to  gather  provifion  from  abroad,  for  the 
furnifhing  of  fhips  or  foldiers,  which  peradventure  mav  need 
to  be  prefently  employed,  and  wdiofe  want  may  hap  to  hazard 
a  kingdom.  Spenfer  on  Ireland . 

Run  you  to  the  citadel. 

And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  hop’d.  Shak.  Othello . 
In  deftrudtions  by  deluge,  the  remnant  which  hap  to  be 
referved  are  ignorant  people.  Ba<.on. 

Ha'ply.  adv.  [from  hap.] 

1.  Perhaps;  peradventure;  it  maybe. 

1  his  love  of  theirs  myfelf  have  often  feen, 

Haply  when  they  have  judg’d  me  faft  afleep.  Shakefpeare. 
To  warn 

Us,  haply  too  fecure,  of  our  difeharge 

From  penalty,  becaufe  from  death  releas’d 

Some  days.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lcjl,  b.  xi. 

Then  haply  yet  your  breaft  remains  untouch’d, 

Though  that  feems  ftrange.  Rowe’s  Royal  Convert. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  conclufions  may  be  found  for  inftruc- 
tion  of  any  other  ftate,  that  may  haply  labour  under  the  like 
circumftances.  Stuff  on  the  Dijfent.  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

2.  By  chance;  by  accident. 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugeft,  that  fwim  the  ocean  ftream, 

Him  haply  flumb’ring  on  the  Norway  foam. 

The  pilot  of  fome  lmall  night-founder’d  IkifF 
Deeming  fome  ifland  oft,  as  leamen  tell, 

With  fixed  anchor  in  his  fcaly  rind, 

Moors  by  his  fide.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl,  b  i. 

Ha'pless.  aj.  [itomhap]  Unhappy;  unfortunate;  lucklefs ; 
unlucky.  1  Haplefe 
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Haplefs  Aigeon,  whom  the  fates  have  mark’d 
To  bear  th’  extremity  of  dire  mifhap  !  Shakcfpeare. 

Here  haplefs  Icarus  had  found  his  part. 

Had  not  the  father’s  grief  reftrain’d  his  art.  Dry  den's  JEn . 

Did  h  is  haplefs  paffion  equal  mine, 

I  would  refufe  the  blifs.  Smith's  Eh  a:  dr  a  and  Hippolitus. 

I  o  Ha  ppen.  v.  n.  [from  hap.'] 

1.  To  fall  out ;  to  chance;  to  come  to  pals. 

Bring  forth  your  ftrong  reafons,  and  fhew  us  what  {hall 
happen.  If.  xl.  22. 

bay  not  I  have  Tinned,  and  what  harm  hath  happened  unto 

rne*  .  Eccluf.  v.  4. 

If  it  fo  fall  out  that  thou  art  miferable  for  ever,  thou  haft 
no  reaion  to  be  furprized,  as  it  tome  unexpected  thing  had 
happened  to  thee.  Tillotfon's  Sermons. 

2.  I  o  light;  to  fall  by  chance. 

I  have  happened  on  lome  other  accounts  relating  to  morta- 

httes.  Gr aunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Ha  ppily.  adv  [from  happy .] 

1.  Fortunately;  luckily;  fuccefsfully. 

Were  {he  as  rough 
As  are  the  fwelling  Adriatick  feas, 

I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua  : 

If  wealthily,  then  ‘happily  in  Padua.  Shaktfpeare. 

Preferr’d  by  conqueft,  happily  overthrown. 

Falling  they  rife  to  be  with  us  made  one.  Waller. 

Neither  is  it  fo  trivial  an  undertaking  to  make  a  tragedy 
end  happily  ;  for  ’tis  more  difficult  to  fave  than  kill.  Dryden. 

2.  Addrefsfully ;  gracefully  ;  without  labour. 

Form’d  by  thy  converfe,  happily  to  fleer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  fevere.  Pope. 

3.  In  a  ftate  of  felicity  :  as,  he  lives  happily. 

4.  By  chance ;  peradventure.  In  this  fenfe  happily  is  written 
erroneoufly  for  haply. 

One  thing  more  I  {hall  wilh  you  to  defire  of  them,  who 
happily  may  perufe  thefe  two  treadles.  Dighy. 

Happiness,  n.f.  [from  happy.] 

i.  Felicity  ;  ftate  in  which  the  defires  are  fatisfied. 

Happinefs  is  that  eftate  whereby  we  attain,  fo  far  as  poffibly 
may  be  attained,  the  full  pofleffion  of  that  which  fimply  for 
itfelf  is  tobedefired,  and  containeth  in  it  after  an  eminent 
fort  the  contentation  of  our  defires,  the  higheft  degree  of  all 
our  perfection.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Oh  !  happinefs  of  fweet  retir’d  content. 

To  be  at  once  fecure  and  innocent.  Denham. 

The  various  and  contrary  choices  that  men  make  in  the 
World,  argue  that  the  fame  thing  is  not  good  to  every  man 
alike:  'this  variety  of  purfuits  {hews,  that  everyone  does  not 
place  his  happinefs  in  the  fame  thing.  Locke. 

'Good  luck;  good  fortune. 

3.  Fortuitous  elegance;  unftudied  grace. 

Certain  graces  and  happineffes ,  peculiar  to  every  language, 
give  life  and  energy  to  the  words.  Denham. 

Some  beauties  yet  ho  precepts  can  declare ; 

For  there’s  a  happinefs  as  well  as  care.  Pope  on  Criticifn. 

HaFp Y.  adj.  [from  hap  ;  as  lucky  for  luck.'] 

i .  In  a  ftate  of  felicity ;  in  a  ftate  where  the  defire  is  fatisfied. 

At  other  end  Uran  did  Strephon  lend 
Her  happy  making  hand.  Sidney. 

Am  I  happy  in  thy  news  ? 

—-If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 
Beget  you  happinefs,  be  happy  then  ; 

For  it  is  done.  Shakefp  ear e' s  R'uhard  III. 

Truth  and  peace,  and  love,  {hall  ever  {hine 
About  the  fupreme  throne 

Of  him,  t’  whofe  kappy  making  fight  alone. 

When  once  our  heav’nly  guided  foul  {hall  climb.  Milton. 
Though  the  prefence  of  imaginary  good  cannot  make  us 
happy ,  the  abfence  of  it  may  make  us  miferable.  Addifon. 

z.  Lucky;  fuccefsful ;  fortunate. 

Chymifts  have  been  more  happy  in  finding  experiments  thah 
the  caufes  of  them.  Boyle. 

Yet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought, 

And  fear  fupply’d  him  with  this  happy  thought.  Dryden. 

3,  Addrefsful ;  ready. 

One  gentleman  is  happy  at  a  reply,  and  another  excels  in  a 
rejoinder.  Swift. 

Ha'queton.  n.f.  A  piece  of  arihoui*.  Spenfer. 

Hara'ngue.  n.f.  [ harangue ,  French.  The  original  of  the 
French  word  is  much  queftioned :  Menage  thinks  it  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  hearing ,  Engliih  ;  Junius  imagines  it  to  be  difeours  au 
rang ,  to  a  circle,  which  the  Italian  arringo  feems  to  favour. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  from  or  a  re,  or  orationare ,  oratitmer ,  oraner , 
aranger ,  haranguer.]  A  fpeech  ;  a  popular  oration. 

Gray-headed  men,  and  grave,  with  warriors  mix’d, 
Affemble,  and  harangues  are  heard ;  but  foon 
In  fadtious  oppofition.  Milton  s  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

Nothin^  can  better  improve  political  fchoolboys  than  the 
art  of  making  plaufible  or  implaufible  harangues ,  againft  the 
very  opinion  for  which  they  refolve  to  determine.  Swift. 
A  multitude  of  preachers  negledt  method  in  their  harangues. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
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To  Hara'ngue.  v.  n.  [ harangues ,  French.]  To  make  a 
fpeech  ;  to  pronounce  an  oration. 

Hara  'nguer.  n.f.  [from  harangue]  An  orator;  a  publick 
fpeaker:  generally  with  fome  mixture  of  contempt. 

7  o  Ha'rass.  v.  a.  [  harafjer ,  French,  from  harajfe ,  a  heavy 
buckler,  according  to  Du  C  auge.]  To  weary;  to  fatigue;  to 
tire  with  labour  and  uneafinefs. 

I  hefe  troops  came  to  the  army  but  the  day  before,  haraffed 
with  a  long  and  wearifome  march.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain, 
Our  walls  are  thinly  maim’d,  our  beft  men  {lain  ; 

The  reft,  an  heartlefs  number,  fpent  with  watching, 

And  harafs'd  out  with  duty.  Dr  yd  ns  Spanijh  Fryar. 

Nature  opprefs’d,  and  harafs'd  out  with  care, 

Sinks  down  to  reft.  Addifon' s  Cato. 

Ha'r  ass.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Waftc;  difturbance. 

I  he  men  of  Judah,  to  prevent 
The  harafs  of  their  land,  befet  me  round.  Milton's  Agonijl. 
Ha'rbinger.  n.J.  [ htrberger ,  Dutch,  one  who  goes  to  pro¬ 
vide  lodgings  or  an  harbour  for  thofe  that  follow.]  A  fore¬ 
runner  ;  a  precurfor. 

Make  all  our  trumpets  fpeak,  give  them  all  breath, 

Thofe  clam’rous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death.  Sh.  Macb. 

I’ll  be  myfelf  the  harbinger ,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach.  Shak.  Macb. 

Sin,  and  her  fhadow  death,  and  miferyj 
Death’s  harbinger.  Milt.  Par.  Loft ,  b.  ix.  1.  13. 

And  now  of  love  they  treat,  ’till  th’  evening  ftar. 

Love’s  harbinger ,  appear’d.  Milt.  Par.  Loft,  b.  xi. 

Before  him  a  great  prophet,  to  proclaim 
His  coming,  is  lent  harbinger ,  who  all 
Invites.  Milton's  Paradife  Regain'd ,  b.  i. 

As  Ormond’s  harbinger  to  you  they  run  ; 

For  Venus  is  the  pfomife  of  the  Sun.  Dryden. 

HA'RBOUR.  n.  ft  [her  berg  e,  French  ;  herberg ,  Dutch  ;  albergo. 
Italian.] 

1 .  A  lodging  ;  a  place  of  entertainment. 

For  harbour  at  a  thoufand  doors  they  knock’d  ; 

Not  one  of  all  the  thoufand  but  was  lock’d.  Dryd.  Fables. 
Doubly  curs’d 

Be  all  thofe  eafy  fools  who  give  it  harbour.  Rowe's  J.  Shore ; 

2.  A  port  or  haven  for  {hipping. 

Three  of  your  argofies 

Are  richly  come  to  harbour  fuddenly.  Shakeft  Merch.  ofVen, 
They  leave  the  mouths  of  Po, 

That  all  the  borders  of  the  town  o’erflow ; 

And  fpreading  round  in  one  continu’d  lake, 

A  fpacious  hofpitable  harbour  make.  Addftn  on  Italy , 

3.  An  aiylum  ;  a  {heller ;  a  place  of  fheltet  and  fecurity. 

To  Ha'rbour.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  receive  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  to  fojourn ;  to  take  ftielte'r. 

This  night  let’s  harbour  here  in  York.  Shakeft  Henry  VI. 
They  are  fent  by  me, 

That  they  Ihould  harbour  where  their  lord  would  be.  Shakeft. 

Southwards  they  bent  their  flight. 

And  harbour'd  in  a  hollow  rock  at  night: 

Next  morn  they  rofe,  and  fet  up  every  fail ; 

The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  mackrel  gale.  Dryden. 

Let  me  be  grateful ;  but  let  far  from  me 
Be  fawning  cringe,  arid  falfe  diffembling  look. 

And  fervile  flattery,  that  harbours  oft 
In  courts  and  gilded  roofs.  Phillips. 

To  Ha'rbour.  v.  a. 

1.  Fo  entertain;  to  permit  to  refide: 

My  lady  bids  me  tell  you,  that  though  fhe  harbours  you  as 
her  unde,  {he’s  nothing  allied  to  your  diforders.  Shakefpeare. 
Knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainnefs 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 

Than  twenty  filky  ducking  obfervants, 

That  ftretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Let  not  your  gentle  breaft  harbour  one  thought 
Of  outrage  from  the  king.  Rowe's  Royal  Convert. 

W  e  owe  tnis  old  houfe  the  fame  kind  of  gratitude  that  we 
do  to  an  old  friend  who  harbours  us  in  his  declining  condition, 
nay  even  in  his  Iaft  extremities.  Pope. 

How  people,  fo  greatly  warmed  with  a  fenfe  of  liberty, 
fhouid  be  capable  of  harbouring  fuch  weak  fuperftition ;  and 
that  fo  much  bravery  and  fo  much  folly  can  inhabit  the  fame 
breafts. 

2.  Tofhelter;  to  fecure. 

Harbour  yourfelf  this  night  in  this  caftle,  becaufe  the  time 
requires  it;  and,  in  truth,  this  country  is  very  dangerous  for 
murthering  thieves  to  truft  a  fleeping  life  among  them.  Sidney. 
Ha'rbourage.  n.f.  [her  her  gage,  Fr.  from  harbour.  ]  Shelter; 
entertainment. 

Let  in  us,  your  king,  whofe  labour’d  fpirits, 

Forewearied  in  this  a&ion  of  fwift  fpeed, 

CraVe  harbourage  within  your  city  walls.  Shakefp.  King  John. 
Ha'rbourer.  n.f  [from  harbour.]  One  that  entertains 
another. 

Ha'rbourless.  adj.  [from  harbour.]  Without  harbour ;  with¬ 
out  lodging ;  without  fhelter. 

HarbrouGH  for  harbour,  Spenfer. 
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HARD.  adj.  [Jjfcayb,  Saxon;  hard,  Dutch  ] 

I.  Firm  ;  refilling  penetration  or  reparation  ;  not  foft ;  not  eafy 
to  be  pierced  or  broken. 

Repofe  you  there,  while  I  to  the  hard  houfe, 

More  hard  than  is  the  (lone  whereof  ’tis  rais’d  ; 

Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you, 

Denied  me  to  come  in.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

2.  Difficult ;  not  eafy  to  the  intelledt. 

Some  difeafes,  when  they  are  eafy  to  be  cured,  are  hard  to 
be  known.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  hard  caufes  they  brought  unto  Mofes  ;  but  every  fmall 
matter  they  judged  themfelves.  Ex.  xviii.  26. 

When  hard  words,  jealoufies,  and  fears, 

Set  folks  together  by  the  ears.  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 

’Tis  hard  to  fay  if  Clymene  were  mov’d 
More  by  his  pray’r,  whom  fhe  fo  dearly  lov’d. 

Or  more  with  fury  fir’d.  Dryden. 

As  for  the  hard  words,  which  I  was  obliged  toufe,  they  are 
cither  terms  of  art,  or  fuch  as  I  fubftituted  in  place  of  others 
that  were  too  low.  At-butbnot. 

3.  Difficult  of  accomplifhment ;  full  of  difficulties. 

Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?  Gen.  xviii.  14. 

Poffefs 

As  lords  a  fpacious  world,  t’  our  native  heav’n 
Little  inferior,*  by  my  adventure  hard 
With  peril  great  atchiev’d.  Milton  s  Par.  Lojl , 

Long  is  the  way 

And  hard, ,  that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light : 

Our  prifon  ftrong.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft, 

He  now  difcerned  he  was  wholly  to  be  on  the  defenfive, 
and  that  was  like  to  be  a  very  hard  part  too.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Nervous  and  tendinous  parts  have  worfe  fymptoms,  and 
are  harder  of  cure,  than  flefhy  ones.  Wifeman  on  Inflammation. 
The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay. 

Have  pafs’d  the  perils  of  fo  hard  a  way.  Dryden  s  JEn. 

4.  Painful  ;  diflrefsful ;  laborious. 

Rachael  travelled,  and  fhehad  hard  labour.  Gen.  xxxv.  16. 

Worcefter’s  horfe  came  but  to-day  ; 

And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  afleep, 

Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 

That  not  a  horfe  is  half  of  himfelf.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV . 
Continual  hard  duty,  with  little  fighting,  leffcned  and  di- 
minifhed  his  army.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

When  Sebaftian  weeps,  his  tears 
Come  harder  than  his  blood.  Dryden  s  Don  Sebajlian. 

A  man  obliged  to  hard  labour  is  not  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  having  twice  as  much  victuals  as  one  under  no  neceffity  to 
work.  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Princ. 

5.  Cruel;  oppreffive;  rigorous. 

The  bargain  of  Julius  III.  may  be  accounted  a  very  hard 
one.'  Brown s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

Whom  fcarce  my  fheep,  and  fcarce  my  painful  plough, 
The  needful  aids  of  human  life  allow  ;  > 

So  wretched  is  thy  fon,  fo  hard  a  mother  thou.  Dryden.  J 
If  you  thought  that  hard  upon  you,  we  would  not  refufe 
you  half  your  time.  Dryden  s  Jnven.  Dedication. 

It  will  be  a  lofs  to  all  thofe,  who  have  their  eftates  in  money, 
of  one  third  of  their  eftates ;  which  will  be  a  very  hard  cafe 
upon  a  great  number  of  people.  Locke. 

No  people  live  with  more  eafe  and  profperity  than  the  fub- 
jedts  of  little  commonwealths  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
none  who  fuffer  more  under  the  grievances  of  a  hard  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  fubjedts  of  little  principalities.  Addifon. 

Rough  ungovernable  paffions  hurry  men  on  to  fay  or  do 
very  hard  or  offenfive  things.  Atterbury s  Sermons. 

To  find  a  bill  that  may  bring  punifhment  upon  the  inno¬ 
cent,  will  appear  very  hard.  Swift. 

Sower  ;  rough ;  fevere. 

What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ?  Shak. 

.  Unfavourable;  unkind. 

As  thou  lov’ft  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong,  ' 

To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth.  Shakefpeare. 

Abfalom  and  Achitophel  he  thinks  is  a  little  hard  on  his 
fanatick  patrons.  Dryden' s  Fables ,  Preface. 

Some  hard  rumoyrs  have  been  tranfmitted  from  t’other  fide 
the  water,  and  rumours  of  the  fevereft  kind.  Swift. 

Jnfenfible;  untouched. 

If  I  by  chance  fucceed 
In  what  I  write,  and  that’s  a  chance  indeed. 

Know  I  am  not  fo  ftupid,  or  fo  hard , 

Not  to  feel  praife,  or  fame’s  deferv’d  reward.  Dryd.  Perf 

9.  Unhappy  ;  vexatious. 

It  is  a  very  hard  quality  upon  our  foil  or  climate,  that  fo 
excellent  a  fruit,  which  profpers  among  all  our  neighbours, 
will  not  grow  here.  Temple. 

10.  Vehement;  keen;  fevere:  as,  a  hard  Winter. 
Unreafonable;  unjuft. 

It  is  a  little  hard ,  that  in  an  affair  of  the  laft  confcquence  to 
the  very  being  of  the  clergy,  this  whole  reverend  body 
fhould  be  the  foie  perfons  not  confulted.  Swift. 

It  is  the  hardcjl  cafe  in  the  world,  that  Steele  fhould  take 
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up  the  reports  of  his  fadlion,  and  put  them  off  as  additional 
fears.  ’  Swift. 

12.  Forced;  not  eafily  granted. 

If  we  allow  the  firft  couple,  at  the  end  of  one  hundred 
years,  to  have  left  ten  pair  of  breeders,  which  is  no  hard  iup- 
pofition  ;  there  would  arife  from  thefe,  in  fifteen  hundred 
years,  a  greater  number  than  the  earth  was  capable  oh  Burnet. 

13.  Powerful. 

The  ftag  was  too  hard  for  the  horfe,  and  the  horfe  flies  for 
fuccour  to  one  that’s  too  hard  for  him,  and  rides  the  one  to 
death,  and  outright  kills  the  other.  L'Ejtrange's  Fables. 

Let  them  confider  the  vexation  they  are  treafuring  up  for 
themfelves,  by  ftruggling  with  a  power  which  will  be  always 
too  hard  for  them.  Addifn's  Freeholder. 

A  difputant,  when  he  finds  that  his  adverfary  is  too  hard 
for  him,  with  flynefs  turns  the  difeourfe.  IVatts. 

14.  Auftere ;  rough,  as  liquids. 

In  making  of  vinegar,  fet  veffels  of  wine  over  againft  the 
noon  fun,  which  calleth  out  the  more  oily  fpirits,  and  leaveth 
the  fpirit  more  four  and  hard.  Bacon’s  Aatural  Hijlory. 

15.  Harfh ;  ftiff;  conftrained. 

Others,  fcrupuloufly  tied  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients, 
make  their  figures  harder  than  even  the  marble  itftlf.  Dryden. 

His  didtion  is  hard ,  his  figures,  too  bold,  and  his  tropes* 
particularly  his  metaphors,  infufferably  (trained.  Dryden. 

16.  Not  plentiful ;  not  profperous. 

You  have  got  a  famous  victory  :  there  are  bonfires  decreed ; 
and,  if  the  times  had  not  been  hard ,  my  billet  fhould  have 
burnt  too.  Dryden' s  Spanijh  Frjar. 

17.  Avaricious;  faultily  fparing. 

Hard.  adv.  [hardo^  very  old  German.] 

1.  Clofe;  near. 

Hard  by  was  a  houfe  of  pleafure,  built  for  a  Summer  re¬ 
tiring  place.  Sidney. 

They  doubted  a  while  what  it  fhould  be,  ’till  it  was  caft  up 
even  hard  before  them  ;  at  which  time  they  fully  faw  it  was  a 
man.  •  Sidney. 

A  little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 

Down  in  a  dale  hard  by  a  foreft’s  fide. 

Far  from  refort  of  people  that  did  pafs 
In  travel  to  and  fro.  Fairy  fhteen,  b.  i. 

Scarce  had  he  faid,  when  hard  at  hand  they  fpie 
That  quickfand  nigh,  with  water  covered.  Fairy  ffueen. 
When  thefe  marfhal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the 
mafter  and  main  exercife.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

Abimeleck  went  hard  unto  the  door  of  the  tower,  to  burn 
it  with  fire.  J^dg.  ix.  52. 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  fmokes, 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks.  Milton. 

2.  Diligently;  laborioufly ;  inceffantly;  vehemently;  ear- 
neftly  ;  importunately. 

Geneura  rofe  in  his  defence, 

And  pray’d  fo  hard  for  mercy  from  the  prince. 

That  to  his  queen  the  king  th’  offender  gave.  Dryden. 
An  ant  works  as  hard  as  a  man  who  fhould  carry  a  very 
heavy  load  every  day  four  leagues.  Addifon  s  Guardian. 

Whoever  my  unknown  correfpondent  be,  he  preffes  hard 
for  an  anfwer,  and  is  earneft  in  that  point.  Atterbury. 

3.  Uneafily ;  vexatioufly. 

When  a  man’s  fervant  (hall  play  the  cur  with  him,  look 
you  it  goes  hard.  Shake/.  Two  Gentlemen  f  Verona. 

4.  Vehemently;  diftrefsfully. 

The  queftion  is  hard  it t,  and  we  have  reafon  to  doubt.  Bro. 
A  ftag,  that  was  hard  fet  by  the  huntfmen,  betook  himfelf 
to  a  ftall  for  fancluary.  L'EJlrange. 

5.  Faft;  nimbly. 

The  Philiftines  followed  hard  upon  Saul.  2  Sa.  xxxi.  2. 
The  wolves  fcampered  away  as  hard  as  they  could  drive. 

L'  Eft  range's  Fables. 

6.  With  difficulty;  in  a  manner  requiring  labour. 

Solid  bodies  forefhow  rain,  as  boxes  and  pegs  of  wood 
when  they  draw  and  wind  hard.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

7.  Tempeftuoufly ;  boifteroufly. 

When  the  North  wind  blows  hard ,  and  it  rains  fadly,  none 
but  fools  fit  down  in  it  and  cry ;  wife  people  defend  themfelves 
againft  it.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Ha'rdeound.  adj.  [hard  and  lound.\  Coftive. 

juft  writes  to  make  his  barrennefs  appear. 

And  (trains  from  hardbound  brains  eight  lines  a  year.  Pope. 

To  Ha'rden.  t.  n.  [from  hard.]  To  grow  hard. 

The  powder  of  loadftone  and  flint,  by  the  addition  of  whites 
of  eggs  and  gum-dragon,  made  into  pafte,  will  in  a  few  days 
harden  to  the  hardnefs  of  a  (tone.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

To  Ha'rden.  v.  a,  [from  bard.] 

1 .  To  make  hard  ;  to  indurate. 

Sure  he,  who  firft  the  paffage  try’d,  1 

In  harden'd  oak  his  heart  did  hide,  > 

And  ribs  of  iron  arm’d  his  fide,  J 

Who  tempted  firft  the  briny  flood.  Dryden. 

A  piece  of  the  hardened  marl.  TVocdxard  on  Fojfils. 

2.  To  confirm  in  effrontery  ;  to  make  impudent. 

3.  To  confirm  in  wickednefs;  to  make  obdurate. 


But 
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Pu*  exhor|  one  another  daily,  left  any  of  you  be  hardened 
through  the  deceitfulnefs  of  fin.  Hebr  iii  i  o 

He  ftiffened  his  neck,  and  hardened  his  heart  from  turning 

unto  the  Lord.  ,  6 

.  •  ,  ,  ,  _ ,  .  ,  2  Ebro.  xxxvi.  i  i. 

it  .s  a  melancholy  confutation,  that  there  fhould  be  feveral 
among  us  (o  hardened  and  deluded  as  to  think  an  oath  a  proper 

u  ject  orajii.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

4.  1  o  make  infenfible;  to  ftupify. 

Our  religion  fets  before  us  not  the  example  of  a  ftupid 
ltoick  who  had  by  obftinate  principles  hardened  himfelf 
againlt  all  <en<e  o.  pain  ;  but  an  example  of  a  man  like  our- 
felves,  that  had  a  tender  fenfe  of  the  leaft  fuffering,  and  vet 
patiently  endured  the  greateft.  Tillot fen's  Sermons. 

Years  have  not  yet  hardened  me,  and  I  have  an  addition  of 
weight  on  my  fpints  fince  we  loft  him.  Swift  to  Pope. 

5.  1  o  make  hrm  ;  to  endue  with  conftancy. 

r  uThe?  ^  )  et  have  comfort  ?  yea,  I  would  harden  my- 

idr  in  forrow.  ~  J 

n  .r  ,  .  ,  fob  Vi.  1  o. 

One  raifes  the  foul,  and  hardens  it  to  virtue;  the  other 
foftens  it  again,  and  unbends  it  into  vice.  Dryden. 

^hardENER'  ^r°m  ^ar^en-\  One  that  makes  any  thing 

Af?°UREI>’  a^’  ar*d  favour. ]  Coarfe  of  feature; 

harlh  of  countenance. 

When  the  LI  aft  of  war  blows  in  your  ears, 

Stiffen  thefinews,  fummon  up  the*blood, 

Difguife  fair  nature  with  hardfavour'd  looks, 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  afped.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
1  he  brother  a  very  lovely  youth,  and  the  fifter  hard- 

'  ,  .  L’Ef  range. 

hen  Vulcan  came  into  the  world  he  was  fo  hardfavoured 
that  both  his  parents  frowned  on  him.  Dryden. 

ARdha  nded  adj.  [ hard  and  hand.]  Coarfe;  mechanick; 
one  that  has  hands  hard  with  labour. 

What  are  they  that  do  play  it  ? 

— Hardhanded  men  that  work  in  Athens  here, 

^  Which  never  labour’d  in  their  minds  ’till  now.  Shakefpeare. 
Ha  rdhe ad.  n.f.  [hard  and  head.]  Clafh  of  heads  ;  manner 
of  fighting  in  which  the  combatants  dafh  their  heads  toge¬ 
ther.  b 

I  have  been  at  hardhead  with  your  butting  citizens ;  I  have 
routed  youi  herd,  I  have  difperft  them.  Dryden’ s  Span.  Fryar. 
Hardhearted,  adj.  [hard  and  heart.  J  Cruel;  inexorable; 
mercilefs  ;  pitilefs ;  barbarous ;  inhuman ;  favage ;  uncom- 
paffionate.  6 

Hay  dhearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world; 

My  fou1  to  heav  n.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI. 

Can  you  be  fo  hardhearted  to  deftroy 
My  ripening  hopes,  that  are  fo  near  to  joy  ?  Dryden. 

John  Bull,  otherwife  a  good-natured  man,  was  very  hard- 
hearted  to  his  fifter  Peg.  Arbuthnot’s  Hiji.  of  John  Bull. 

Hardheartedness.  n.f.  [From hardhearted.]  Cruelty;  want 
of  tendernefs ;  want  of  compaffion. 

Hardheartednefs  and  cruelty  is  not  only  an  inhuman  vice, 
but  worfe  than  brutal.  _  L’Ef  range. 

How  black  and  bafe  a  vice  ingratitude  is,  may  be  feen  in 
thofe  vices  which  it  is  always  in  combination  with,  pride  and 
hardheartednefs ,  or  want  of  compaffion.  South’s  Sermons. 
Hardheat tednefs  is  an  eflential  in  the  charader  of  a  liber- 

tJti/ne*  Clarifja. 

Ha  rdikead.  In.f.  [from  hardy.]  Stoutnefs;  bravery.  Ob- 
Ha'rdihood.  S  folete.  1 

Enflam  d  with  fury  and  fierce  hardyhead , 

He  feem  d  in  he^rt  to  harbour  thoughts  unkind, 

And  nourifh  bloody  vengeance  in  his  bitter  mind.  Fa.  fhi. 

If  you  have  this  about  you, 

Boldly  aftault  the  necromancer’s  hall, 

Where  if  he  be,  with  dauntlefs  hardihood.  Milton. 

Ha'rdiment.  n.f  [  from  hardy ,  hardimenty  adv.  French.] 
Courage;  ftoutnefs;  bravery. 

But  full  of  fire  and  greed y  hardiment, 

T  he  youthful  knight  could  not  for  aught  be  ftaid.  Fa.  fht. 

On  the  gentle  Severn’s  fedgy  bank. 

In  fingle  oppofition,  hand  to  hand, 

He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower.  Shak.  H.  IV. 
Zeal  was  the  fpring  whence  flowed  her  hardiment.  Fairf. 
Ha'rdiness.  n.f.  [hardiejfe,  French,  from  hardy  ] 

1.  Hardfliip ;  fatigue. 

1  hey  are  valiant  and  hardy ;  great  endurers  of  cold,  hun¬ 
ger,  and  all  hardinefs.  Spenfer. 

2.  Stoutnefs ;  courage;  bravery. 

If  with  thrice  fuch  powers  left  at  home. 

Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dom 

O' 

Let  us  be  worried ;  and  our  nation  lofe 
The  name  of  hardinefs  and  policy.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
Perkin  had  gathered  together  a  power  of  all  nations,  neither 
in  number  nor  in  the  hardinefs  and  courage  of  their  perfons 
contemptible.  Bacon’s  FlenryV \l. 

He  has  the  courage  of  a  rational  creature,  and  fuch  an  har¬ 
dmefs  we  fhould  endeavour  by  cuftom  and  ufe  to  bring  children 
to'  Locke. 
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Criminal  as  you  are,  you  avenge  yourfelf  againft  the  hardi¬ 
nefs  of  one  that  fhould  tell  you  of  it.  Spedlat.r. 

3.  Effrontery ;  confidence. 

Hardla'bour  ed.  adj.  [hard  and  labour.']  Elaborate;  ftudied; 
diligently  wrought. 

How  chearfully  the  hawkers  cry 
A  fatire,  and  the  gentry  buy  ! 

While  my  hardlabour’d  poem  pines; 

Unfold  upon  the  printer’s  lines.  Swift. 

IIa'rdly.  adv.  [from  hard.] 

1.  With  difficulty ;  not  eafiiy. 

hor  the  molt  part  it  fo  falleth  out,  touching  things  which 
generally  are  received,  that  although  in  themfelves  they  be 
moft  certain,  yet,  becaufe  men  prefume  them  granted  of  all, 
we  are  hardliejl  able  to  bring  fuch  proof  of  their  certainty  as 
may  fatisfy  gainfayers,  when  ftiddenly  and  befides  expedition 
they  require  the  fame  at  our  hands.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f.  2. 

1  here  are  but  a  few,  and  they  endued  with  great  ripenefi 
of  wit  and  judgment,  free  from  all  fuch  affairs  as  might  trou¬ 
ble  their  meditations,  inftruded  in  the  fharpeft  and  fubtleft 
points  of  learning;  who  have,  and  that  very  hardly,  been 
able  to  find  out  but  only  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Hooker. 

God  hath  delivered  a  law  as  fharp  as  the  two-edged  fword, 
piercing  the  very  clofeft  and  moft  unfearchable  corners  of  the 
heart,  which  the  law  of  nature  can  hardly,  human  laws  by  no 
means,  poffibly  reach  unto.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

There  are  in  living  creatures  parts  that  nourifh  and  repair 
eafiiy,  and  parts  that  nourifh  and  repair  hardly.  Bacon . 

T  he  barks  of  thofe  trees  are  more  dole  and  foft  than  thofe 
of  oaks  and  afhes,  whereby  the  mofs  can  the  hardlier  iflue 
out^  Bacon’s  Natural  Hifory. 

lalfe  confidence  is  eafiiy  taken  up,  and  hardly  laid 
^own-  South’s  Sermons. 

The  father,  mother,  daughter  they  invite; 

Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repaft.  Dryden : 

Recov’ring  hardly  what  he  loft  before, 

His  right  endears  it  much,  his  purchafe  more.  Dryden. 

2.  Scarcely  ;  fcant ;  not  lightly. 

The  fifh  that  once  was  caught,  new  bait  Will  hardly  bite. 

Fairy  £hteen,  b.  ii.  cant.  1 . 

They  are  worn,  lord  conful,  fo 
That  we  fhall  hardly  in  our  ages  fee 

Their  banners  wave  again.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus . 

Hardly  fhall  you  fifid  any  one  fo  bad,  but  he  defires  the 
credit  of  being  thought  good.  South’s  Sermons . 

The  wand’ring  breath  was  on  the  wing  to  part, 

Weak  was  the  pulfe,  and  hardly  heav’d  the  heart.  Dryden. 
There  is  hardly  a  gentleman  in  the  nation  who  hath  not  a 
near  alliance  with  fome  of  that  body.  Swift. 

3.  Grudgingly;  as  an  injury. 

If  I  unwittingly 

Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  prefence,  I  deftre 

To  reconcile  me.  Shakefpeare’ s  Richard  III. 

4.  Severely ;  unfavourably. 

If  there  are  fome  reafons  inducing  you  to  think  hard¬ 
ly  of  our  laws,  are  thofe  reafons  demonftrative,  are  they 
neceflary,  or  meer  poffibilities  only  ?  Hooker ,  Preface. 

5.  Rigoroufly ;  oppreffively. 

Many  men  believed  that  he  was  hardly  dealt  with.  Clarend. 
They  are  now  in  prifon,  and  tfeated  hardly  enough ;  for 
there  are  fifteen  dead  within  two  years.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

They  have  begun  to  fay,  and  to  fetch  inftances,  where  he 
has  in  many  things  been  hardly  ufed.  Swift. 

6.  Unwelcomely;  harfhly. 

Such  information,  even  from  thofe  who  have  authority  over 
them,  comes  very  hardly  and  harfhly  to  a  grown  man ;  and, 
however  foftened,  goes  but  ill  down.  Locke. 

7.  Not  foftly  ;  not  tenderly  ;  not  delicately. 

Heav’n  was  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed  j 
So  hardly  lodg’d.  Dryden . 

Hardmouthed,  adj.  [hard  and  mouth.]  Difobedient  to  the 
rein  ;  not  fenfible  of  the  bit. 

Tis  time  my  hardmouth’d  courfers  to  controul. 

Apt  to  run  riot,  and  trangrefs  the  goal, 

And  therefore  I  conclude.  Dryden’ s  Fables . 

But  who  can  youth,  let  loofe  to  vice,  reftrain  ? 

When  once  the  hardmouth’ d  hoffe  has  got  the  rein, 

He’s  paft  thy  pow’r  to  flop.  Dryden’ s  Juvenal. 

Ha'rdness.  n.  f.  [from  hard.] 

1.  Durity  ;  power  of  refiftance  in  bodies. 

Hardnefs  is  a  firm  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  matter  that  make 
up  mafles  of  a  fenfible  bulk,  fo  that  the  whole  does  not  ea¬ 
fiiy  change  its  figure.  _  Locke. 

From  the  various  combinations  of  thefe  corpufdes  happen 
all  the  varieties  of  the  bodies  formed  out  of  them,  in  colour 
tafte,  fmell,  hardnefs ,  and  fpecifick  gravity.  Woodward. 

2.  Difficulty  to  be  underftood. 

I  found 

This  label  on  my  bofom,  whofe  containing 

Is  fo  from  fenfe  in  hardnejsy  that  I  can 

Make  no  collodion  of  it.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymbelint. 

3.  Difficulty 
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3.  Difficulty  to  be  accomplifhed. 

It  was  time  now  or  never  to  Iharpen  my  intention  to  pierce 
through  the  hardnefs  of  this  enterprize.  Sidney. 

Concerning  the  duty  itfelf,  the  hardnefs  thereof  is  not  fuch 
as  needeth  much  art.  Hooktr,  b.  v.  f  3  *• 

4.  Scarcity  ;  penury. 

The  tenants  poor,  the  hardnefs  of  the  times, 

Are  ill  excufes  for  a  fervant’s  crimes.  Swift. 

5.  Obduracy;  profligatenfefs. 

Every  commiffion  of  fin  introduces  unto  the  foul  a  certain 
degree  of  hardnefs ,  and  an  aptnefs  to  continue  in  that  fin. 

South's  Sermons. 

6.  Coarfenefs  5  harfhnefs  of  look. 

By  their  virtuous  behaviour  they  compenfate  the  hardnefs  of 
their  favour,  and  by  the  pulchritude  of  their  fouls  make  up 
what  is  wanting  in  the  beauty  of  their  bodies.  Ray. 

7.  Keennefs  ;  vehemence  of  weather  or  feafons. 

If  the  hardnefs  of  the  Winter  fhould  fpoil  them,  neither  the 
lofs  of  feed  nor  labour  will  be  much.  Mortimers  Husbandry. 

8.  Cruelty  of  temper ;  favagenefs ;  harfhnefs ;  barbarity. 

We  will  a(k, 

That  if  we  fail  in  our  requeff,  the  blame 

May  hang  upon  your  hardnefs.  Shakefpeare’s  Coriolanus. 

They  quicken  floth,  perplexities  unty. 

Make  roughnefs  fmooth,  and  hardnefs  mollify.  Denham, 
g.  Stiffnefs ;  harfhnefs. 

Sculptors  are  obliged  to  follow  the  manners  of  the  painters, 
and  to  make  many  ample  folds,  which  are  infufferable  hard~ 
neffes ,  and  more  like  a  rock  than  a  natural  garment.  Dryden. 
IO.  Faulty  parfimony ;  flinginefs. 

Ha'rdoc'k.  n.f.  I  fuppofe  the  fame  with  burdock. 

Why  he  was  met  ev’n  now. 

Crown’d  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow-weeds. 

With  hardocks ,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers.  Shakefp. 
Hards,  n.  f.  The  refufe  or  coarfer  part  of  flax. 

Hardship,  n.f  [from  hard.] 

1.  Injury;  oppreflion. 

They  are  ripe  for  a  peace,  to  enjoy  what  we  have  con¬ 
quered  for  them  j  and  fo  are  we,  to  recover  the  effe&s  of  their 
hdrdfhips  upon  us.  Swift. 

2.  Inconvenience;  fatigue. 

They  were  expofed  to  hardjhip  and  penury.  Sprat’s  Serm. 

You  could  not  undergo  the  toils  of  war. 

Nor  bear  the  hardfnps  that  your  leaders  bore.  Addif.Cato. 

In  journeys  or  at  home,  in  war  or  peace. 

By  hardfhips  many,  many  fall  byeafe.  Prior. 

Hardware,  n.f  [hard  and  ware.]  Manufactures  of  metal. 
Ha'rdwareman.  n.f  [  hardware  and  man.  ]  A  maker  or 
feller  of  metalline  manufactures. 

One  William  Wood,  an  hardwareman ,  obtains  by  fraud  a 
patent  in  England  to  coin  108,000  1.  in  copper  to  pafs  in 
Ireland,  leaving  us  liberty  to  take  or  reftde.  Swift. 

HA'RDY.  adj.  [phardi,  French.] 

1.  Bold;  brave;  flout;  daring. 

Try  the  imagination  of  fome  in  cock-fights,  to  make  one 
cock  more  hardy,  and  the  other  more  cowardly.  Bacon. 

Rdcite  1 

The  feats  of  Amazons,  the  fatal  fight  > 

Betwixt  the  hardy  queen  and  hero  knight.  Dryd.  Fables,  j 
Who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  contend  with  the  reproach 
which  is  prepared  for  thofe,  who  dare  venture  to  diffent  from 
the  received  opinions  of  their  country  ?  Locke. 

Could  third  of  vengeance,  and  defire  of  fame. 

Excite  the  female  bread  with  martial  flame  ? 

And  fhall  not  love’s  diviner  pow’r  infpire 
More  hardy  virtue,  and  more  gen’rous  fire  ?  Prior: 

z.  Strong;  hard;  firm. 

Is  a  man  confident  of  his  prefent  drength  ?  An  unwhol- 
fome  blad  may  fhake  in  pieces  his  hardy  fabrick.  South. 

3.  Confident;  firm. 

Hare  and  Here,  differing  in  pronunciation  only,  fignify  both 
an  army  and  a  lord.  So  Harold  is  a  general  of  an  army; 
Harernan ,  a  chief  man  in  the  army;  Her  win,  a  victorious 
army  ;  which  are  much  like  Stratocles,  P olemarchus,  and  Hege- 
ftjlratus  among  the  Greeks.  Gibfon’s  Camden. 

HARE.  n.f.  [  Jpapa,  Saxon ;  karh,  Erfe.] 

1.  A  fmall  quadruped,  with  long  ears  and  fhort  tail,  that  moves 
by  leaps,  remarkable  for  timidity,  vigilance,  and  fecundity ; 
the  common  game  of  hunters. 

Difmay’d  not  this 

Our  captains  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

- - Y  es. 

As  fparrows,  eagles  ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion.  Shakefp.  Macb. 
We  view  in  the  open  champaign  a  brace  of  fwift  grey¬ 
hounds  courfing  a  good  dout  and  well  breathed  hare.  More. 
Your  dreflings  mud  be  with  Galen’s  powder  and  hare’ s  fur. 

JVifeman's  Surgery. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o’er  the  timid  hare.  Fhomf.  Autumn. 

2.  A  condellation. 

The  hare  appears,  whofe  aCtivc  rays  fupply 
A  nimble  fofce,  and  hardly  wings  deny.  Creech, 
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To  Hare.  v.  n.  [ haritr ,  French.]  To  fright;  to  hurry  with 
terrour. 

To  hare  and  rate  them,  is  not  to  teach  but  vex  them.  Locke. 
Ha'rebell.  n.f  [hare  and  bell.]  A  blue  flower  campanifoim. 
Thou  fhalt  not  lack 

The  flow’r  that’s  like  thy  face,  pale  primrofe ;  nor 
The  azur’d  harebell ,  like  thy  veins.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 
Ha’reerainf.d.  adj.  [from  hare  the  verb  and  brain.']  V olatile ; 
unfettled  ;  wild  ;  fluttering ;  hurried. 

That  harebrained  wild  fellow  begins  to  play  the  fool,  when 
others  are  weary  of  it.  Bacon’s  Henry  VIL 

Ha'refoot.  n.f.  [ hare  and  foot,] 

1.  A  bird.  Ainfworth. 

2.  An  herb.  Ainfw  rth. 

Ha'relip.  n.  f.  A  fiffure  in  the  upper  lip  with  want  of  fub- 

flance,  a  natural  defeCt.  Quincy. 

The  blots  of  nature’s  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  iffue  ffand  ; 

Never  mole,  harelip,  nor  fear. 

Shall  upon  their  children  be.  Shakef  Miff  Night’s  Dream. 
The  third  flitch  is  performed  with  pins  or  needles,  as  in 
harelips.  JVifeman’s  Surgery. 

Ha'resear.  n.f.  [ bupleurum ,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

The  characters  are :  the  leaves  grow  alternately  upon  the 
branches,  and  for  the  mod  part  furround  the  ffalk,  having  no 
footftalk  :  the  feeds  are  oblong,  fmooth,  and  furrowed.  Miller. 
Ha'rier.  n.f.  [from  hare.]  A  dog  for  hunting  hares.  Ainfw. 
To  Hark.  v.  n.  [Contracted  from  hearken.]  To  liflen. 

The  king. 

To  me  inveterate,  harks  my  brother’s  fuit.  Shakefpeare. 
Pricking  up  his  ears,  to  hark 

If  he  could  hear  too  in  the  dark.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

Hark,  inter j.  [It  is  originally  the  imperative  of  the  verb  hark.] 
Lid  !  hear  !  liffen  ! 

What  harmony  is  this  ?  My  good  friends,  hark  !  Shakef. 
The  butcher  faw  him  upon  the  gallop  with  a  piece  of  fled), 
and  called  out,  hark  ye,  friend,  you  may  make  the  bed  of 
your  purchafe.  JJ EJlrange  s  Fables . 

Hark  !  methinks  the  roar  that  late  purfu’d  me, 
r  Sinks  like  the  murmurs  of  a  falling  wind.  Rowe’s  fa.  Shore. 
Hark  how  loud  the  woods 

Invite  you  forth  !  Fhomfon’s  Spring. 

PIArl.  n.f. 

1 .  The  filaments  of  flak. 

2.  Any  filamentous  fubdance. 

The  general  fort  are  wicker  hives,  made  6f  privet,  willow, 
or  harl,  daubed  with  cow-dung.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

HA'rlequin.  n.f.  [This  name  is  faid  to  have  been  given  by 
Francis  of  France  to  a  bufy  buffoon,  in  ridicule  of  his  enemy 
Charles  le  quint.  Menage  derives  it  more  probably  from  a 
famous  comedian  that  frequented  M.  Harlay’s  houfe,  whom 
his  friends  called  Harlequino ,  little  Harley.  Frev.]  A  buf¬ 
foon  who  plays  tricks  to  divert  the  populace ;  a  Jack-pudding  ; 
a  zani 

The  joy  of  a  king  for  a  victory  mud  not  be  like  that  of 
a  harlequin  upon  a  letter  from  his  miflrefs.  Dryden. 

The  man  in  graver  tragick  known, 

Though  his  bed  part  long  fince  was  done. 

Still  on  the  flage  defires  to  tarry ; 

Ahd  he  who  play’d  the  harlequin , 

After  the  jed  dill  loads  the  feene. 

Unwilling  to  retire,  though  weary.  Prior. 

HA'RLOT.  n.f.  [ herlodes ,  Welfh,  a  girl.  Others  for  hore- 
let ,  a  little  whore.  Others  from  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  Hurlet  is  ufed  in  Chaucer  for  a  low 
male  drudge.]  A  whore ;  a  drumpet. 

Away,  my  difpofition,  and  poffefs  me  with 
Some  harlot’s  fpirit.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

They  help  thee  by  fuch  aids  as  geefe  and  harlots.  Ben.  Johnf. 

The  barbarous  harlots  crowd  the  publick  place  ; 

Go,  fools,  and  purchafe  an  unclean  embrace.  Dryd.  fuven. 
Ha'rlotry.  n.f.  [from  harlot.] 

1.  The  trade  of  a  harlot;  fornication. 

Nor  Fhall, 

From  Rome’s  tribunal,  thy  harangues  prevail 

’Gaind  harlotry ,  while  thou  art  clad  fo  thin.  Dryd.  fuven. 

2.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

A  peevifh  felf-will’d  harlotry , 

That  no  perfuafion  can  do  good  upon.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV, 
HARM.  n.f.  [Jpeapm,  Saxon.] 

1.  Injury;  crime;  wickednefs. 

2.  Mifchief ;  detriment ;  hurt. 

We,  ignorant  of  ourfelves. 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wife  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

They  fhould  be  differed  to  write  on  :  it  would  keep  them 
out  of  harms  way,  and  prevent  them  from  evil  courfes.  Swift. 
Ifo  Harm.  v.  a.  To  hurt ;  to  injure. 

What  fenfe  had  I  of  her  dol’n  hours  or  luff  ? 

1  faw’t  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm’d  not  me.  Shak.  Othello. 
Paflions  ne’er  could  grow 

To  harm  another,  or  impeach  your  red.  Waller. 

After 
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After  their  young  are  hatched,  they  brood  them  under  their 
wings,  left  the  cold,  and  fometimes  the  heat,  fhould  harm 
them.  on  tj}e  Qreaff0n% 

Ha  rmful.  ad)..  [  harm  and  full.  ]  Hurtful;  mifehievaus; 
noxious  ;  injurious  ;  detrimental. 

His  dearly  loved  fquire 
His  fpear  of  heben-wood  behind  him  bare, 

Whofe  harmful  head,  thrice  heated  in  the  fire, 

Had  riven  many  a  breaft  with  pike-head  fquare.  Fa.  Queen. 
Let  no  man  fear  that  harmful  creature  lefs,  bccaufe  he"  fees 
the  apoftle  fafe  from  that  poifon.  Hall. 

The  earth  brought  forth  fruit  and  food  for  man,  with¬ 
out  any  mixture  of  harmful  quality.  Raleigh’s  Hifory . 

For  flax  and  oats  will  burn  the  tender  field, 

And  fleepy  poppies  harmful  harvefts  yield.  Dryden’s  Georg. 

Ha  rmfully.  adv.  [from  harmful. J  Hurtfully  ;  noxioufly  ; 
detrimentally. 

A  fcholar  is  better  occupied  in  playing  or  fleeping,  than 
Spending  his  time  not  only  vainly,  but  harmfully  in  fuch  kind 
of  exerene.  Jljcham  s  Schoolmafer. 

Ha  rmfulness.  n.f.  ["  from  harmful.  J  Hurtfulncfs  j  mif- 
chievoufnefs ;  noxioufnefs. 

Ha'r  MLESS.  adj.  [from  harm.] 

1.  Innocent;  innoxious;  not  hurtful. 

Touching  ceremonies  harmlefs  in  themfelves,  and  hurtful 
only  in  refpe£l  of  number,  was  it  amifs  to  decree  that  thofe 
things  that  were  leaft  needful,  and  newlieft  come,  fhould  be 
the  firft  that  were  taken  away  ?  Hooker ,  b.  iv.  f.  14. 

She,  like  harmlefs  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  mafter ;  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy.  Shakefpeare’s  Cymbeline . 

2.  Unhurt;  undamaged. 

The  fhipwright  will  be  careful  to  gain  by  his  labour,  or  at 
leaft  to  fave  himfelf  harmlefs ,  and  therefore  fuit  his  work 
flightly,  according  to  a  flight  price.  Raleigh’s  Effays . 

Harmlessly,  adv.  [from  harmlefs.]  Innocently;  without 
hurt ;  without  crime. 

He  fpent  that  day  free  from  worldly  trouble,  harmlefsly% 
and  in  a  recreation  that  became  a  churchman.  Walton. 

Bullets  batter  the  walls  which  ftand  inflexible,  but  fall  harm - 
lefsly  into  wood  or  feathers.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Ha'rmlessness.  n.f.  [from  harmlefs.]  Innocence;  freedom 
from  injury  or  hurt. 

When,  through  taftelefs  flat  humility, 

In  dough- bak’d  men  fome  harmleffnefs  we  fee,  C 

5Tis  but  his  phlegm  that’s  virtuous,  and  not  he.  Donne.  3 
Compare  the  harmleffnefs ,  the  credulity,  the  tendernefs,  the 
modefty,  and  the  ingenuous  pliablenefs  to  virtuous  counfels, 
which  is  in  youth  untainted,  with  the  mifehievoufnefs,  the 
flynefs,  the  craft,  the  impudence,  the  falfhood,  and  the  con¬ 
firmed  obftinacy  in  an  aged  long-pra&ifed  finner.  South. 

Ha'rmonicAL.  7  adj.  [oo^ovixog  ;  harmoniquei  French.]  Pro- 

Ha'rmonick.  J  portioned  to  each  other;  adapted  to  each 
other ;  concordant ;  mufical. 

After  every  three  whole  notes,  nature  requireth,  for  all  har- 
monical  ufe,  one  half  note  to  be  interpofed.  Bacon’s  N.  Hijl: 

Harmonical  founds,  and  difeordant  founds,  are  both  active 
and  pofitive ;  but  blacknefs  and  darknefs  are,  indeed,  but  pri- 
vatives.  Bacon’s  Natural  HiJlory. 

So  fwells  each  wind-pipe ;  afs  intones  to  afs. 


Harmonick  twang  of  leather,  horn,  and  brafs. 


Pope 


Harmo'nious.  adj.  [ harmonieux ,  French,  from  harmony.] 
j.  Adapted  to  each  other ;  having  the  parts  proportioned  to  each 

other. 

All  the  wide-extended  fky,  ^ 

And  all  th’  harmonius  worlds  on  high,  C 


And  Virgil’s  facred  work  fhall  dye. 


Cowley . 


God  has  made  the  intellectual  world  harmonious  and  beauti¬ 
ful  without  us ;  but  it  will  never  come  into  our  heads  all  at 
once ;  we  muft  bring  it  home  piece-meal.  Locke. 

2.  Having  founds  concordant  to  each  other ;  mufical. 

Harmony  in  wedded  pair, 

More  grateful  than  harmonious  founds  to  th’  ear.  Milton. 

The  verfe  of  Chaucer  is  not  harmonious  to  us :  they  who 
lived  with  him,  and  fome  time  after  him,  thought  it  mufical. 

Dryderi s  Fables ,  Preface. 

IIa'rmoniously.  adv.  [from  harmonious.] 

1.  With  juft  adaptation  and  proportion  of  parts  to  each  other. 

Not  chaos-like,  together  crufh’d  and  bruis’d  ; 

But  as  the  world,  harmonioufy  confus’d  : 

Where  order  in  variety  we  fee. 

And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  they  agree.  Pope . 

That  all  thefe  diftances,  motions,  and  quantities  of  matter 
fhould  be  fo  accurately  and  harmonioufy  adjufted  in  this  great 
variety  of  our  fyftem,  is  above  the  fortuitous  hits  of  blind 
material  caufes,  and  muft  certainly  flow  from  that  eternal 
fountain  of  wifdom.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

2.  Mufically  ;  with  concord  of  founds. 

If  we  look  upon  the  world  as  a  mufical  inftrument,  well- 
tuned,  and  harmonioufy  flruck,  we  ought  not  therefore  to 
worfhip  the  inftrument,  but  him  that  makes  the  mufick. 

Stilling  feet’ s  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 
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Harmo'niou&ness.  n.f.  [from  harmonious.]  Proportions 
rhuficalnefs. 

F o  Ha'rmonize.  v.  a.  [from  harmony.]  To  adjuft  in  fit  pro¬ 
portions  ;  to  make  mufical. 

Love  firft  invented  verfe,  and  form’d  the  rhime, 

The  motion  meafur’d,  har '/ioniz’d  the  chime.  Dryden. 
IIA'RMONY.  n.f  [  cfg.ovia. ;  harmonie ,  French.] 

1.  T  he  juft  adaptation  of  one  part  to  another. 

The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear  are  but  the  effeCIs  of  equa- 
lity,  good  proportion,  or  correfpondence  ;  fo  that  equality 
and  correfpondence  are  the  caufes  of  harmony.  Bacon. 

r\'\\o  harmony  of  things, 

As  well  as  that  of  founds,  from  difeord  fprings.  Denham. 
Sure  infinite  wifdom  muft  accomplifh  all  its  works  with  con- 
fummate  harmony ,  proportion,  and  regularity.  Cheyne. 

2.  Juft  proportion  of  found;  mufical  concord. 

Harmony  is  a  compound  idea,  made  up  of  different  founds 
united..  Watts’s  Logick. 

3.  Concord  ;  correfpondent  fentiment. 

In  us  both  one  foul, 

Hartnmy  to  behold  in  wedded  pair  ! 

More  grateful  than  harmonious  founds  to  th’  ear.  Milton , 

I  no  fooner  in  my  heart  divin’d. 

My  heart,  which  by  a  fecret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  join’d  in  connexion  fweet !  Milton,, 
HA'RNESS.  n.f  [  harnois ,  French,  fuppofed  from  iern  or 
hierny  Runnick;  hiairn ,  Welfh  and  Erfe,  iron.] 

1.  Armour ;  defenfive  furniture  of  war. 

A  goodly  knight,  all  drefs’d  in  harnefs  meet, 

That  from  his  head  no  place  appeared  to  his  feet.  F.  Qiieen. 
Doff  thy  harnefs ,  youth  : 

I  am  to-day  i’  th’  vein  of  chivalry.  Shakefp.  Trail,  and  Crtff 
Of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right. 

He  doth  fill  fields  with  harnefs.  Shakejp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Were  la  great  man,  I  fhould  fear  to  drink  : 

Great  men  fhould  drink  with  harnefs  on  their  throats.  Shak. 

2.  The  traces  of  draught  horfes,  particularly  of  carriages  of 
pleafure  or  ftate  :  of  other  carriages  we  fay  geer. 

Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?  Thy  horfes  fhall  be  trapp’d. 

Their  harnefs  ftudded  all  with  gold  and  pearl.  Shakefbeare. 
Their  fteeds  around. 

Free  from  their  harnefs ,  graze  the  flow’ry  ground.  Drydtn . 
To  Ha'rness.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  drefs  in  armour. 

He  was  harnef  light,  and  to  the  field  goes  he.  Shakefp. 
F ull  fifty  years,  harnef’ d  in  rugged  fteel,  ' 

I  have  endur’d  the  biting  Winter’s  blaft.  Rowe. 

2.  To  fix  horfes  in  their  traces. 

Before  the  door  her  iron  chariot  flood, 

All  ready  harneffed  for  journey  new.  Fairy  Queen  y  b.  i: 
Harnefs  the  horfes,  and  get  up  the  horfemen,  and  ftahd 
forth  with  your  helmets.  ^  Jer.  xlvi.  4. 

When  I  plow  my  ground,  my  horfe  is  harneffed  and  chained 
to  my  plough.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  the  harneffed  yoke 

They  lend  their  fhoulder,  and  begin  their  toil.  Thomfn. 
HARP,  n.f  [J?eapp,  Saxon ;  barge ,  French.  It  is  lifed  through 
both  the  Teutonick  and  Roman  diale&s,  and  has  been  long 
in  ufe.  6 

Romanufq-,  lyra  plaudat  tibi ,  Barbaras  harpa*  Ven.  Fort.] 

1.  A  lyre;  an  inftrument  ftrung  with  wire  and  flruck  with  the 
finger. 

Arion,  when  through  tempefts  cruel  wreck 
He  forth  was  thrown  into  the  greedy  feas. 

Through  the  fweet  mufick  which  his  harp  did  make, 
Allur’d  a  dolphin  him  from  death  to  eafe.  Spenfer , 

They  touch’d  their  golden  harps ,  and  hymlng  prais’d 
God  and  his  works.  Milton's  ParadifLef ,  b.  vii. 

Nor  wanted  tuneful  harp ,  nor  vocal  qtiire , 

The  mufes  fung,  Apollo  touch’d  the  lyre.  Dryden . 

2.  A  conftellation. 

Next  fhines  the  harp ,  and  through  the  liquid  fkies 
The  fhell,  as  lightefl,  firft  begins  to  rife ; 

This  when  fweet  Orpheus  flruck,  to  lift’ning  rocks 

fenfes  gave,  and  ears  to  wither’d  oaks.  Creech’s  Manilus. 
To  Harp.  v.n.  [harper^  French,  from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  play  on  the  harp. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  hafps.  Rev : 
Things  without  life  giving  found,  whether  pipe  or  harp, 
except  they  give  a  diflindlion  in  the  founds,  how  fhall  it  be 
known  what  is  piped  or  harped.  1  Cor.  xiv.  7. 

The  helmed  cherubim, 

And  fworded  feraphim. 

Are  feen  in  glitt’ring  ranks  with  wings  difplay’d, 

Harping  in  loud  and  folemn  quire, 

With  unexpreflive  notes  to  heav’n’s  new-born  heir.  Milton . 
I  conceive  you  harp  a  little  too  much  upon  one  firing. 

Collier  on  Pride. 

f  To  touch  any  paflion,  as  the  harper  touches  a  ftrinc-  to 
dwell  on  a  fubjeft. 

Gracious  duke. 

Harp  not  on  that,  nor  do  not  banilh  reafon 
ii  A 


For 
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Waller, 
harpoon .]  He 


For  inequality  ;  but  let  your  reafon  ferve 

To  make  the  truth  appear.  Sbakefp.  Meaf.  for  Meafure. 

Macbeth,  beware  Macduff! 

Beware  the  thane  of  Fife:  difmifs  me  :  enough. 

- Whate’er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution^  thanks : 

Thou’ ft  harp'd  my  fear  aright.  Shakefpeare  s  Macbeth , 

He  feems 

Proud  and  difdainful,  harping  on  what  I  am, 

Not  what  he  knew  I  was.  Shake/.  Ant.  aud  Cleopatra. 

Ha'rper.  n. /.  [from  harp .]  A  player  on  the  harp. 

Never  will  I  truft  to  fpeeches  penn’d, 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  fchoolboy’s  tongue; 

Norwooe  in  rhime,  like  a  blind  harpers  fong.  Shakefpeare . 

I’m  the  god  of  the  harp  :  flop,  my  faireft  : — in  vain  ; 

Nor  the  harp,  nor  the  harper ,  could  fetch  her  again.  Tickell. 

Ha'rping  Iron.  n  .  J.  [from  harpago ,  Latin.]  A  bearded  dart 
with  a  line  faftened  to  the  handle,  with  which  whales  are 
ftruck  and  caught. 

The  boat  which  on  the  firft  affault  did  go, 

Struck  with  a  harping  iron  the  younger  foe ; 

Who,  when  he  felt  his  fide  fo  rudely  gor’d, 

Loud  as  the  fea  that  nounfti’d  him  he  roar’d. 

Harpone'er.  n.f.  [ harponeur ,  French,  from 
that  throws  the  harpoon  in  whalefifhing. 

Harpoon,  n.f.  [harpon,  French.]  A  harping  iron. 

Ha'RFsicord.  n.f.  A  mufical  inftrument. 

Ha'rpy.  n.f.  [ harpyia ,  Latin  ;  harpie ,  harpye ,  French.] 

i  he  harpies  were  a  kind  of  birds  which  had  the  faces  of 
Women,  and  foul  long  claws,  very  filthy  creatures;  which, 
when  the  table  was  furnifhed  forPhineus,  came  flying  in,  and 
devouring  or  carrying  away  the  greater  part  of  the  victuals, 
did  fo  defile  the  reft  that  they  could  not  be  endured.  Raleigh. 

That  an  harpy  is  not  a  centaur  is  by  this  way  as  much  a 
truth,  as  that  a  fquare  is  not  a  circle.  Locke. 

i.  A  ravenbus  wretch. 

I  will  do  you  any  ambaffage  to  the  pigmies,  rather  than  hold 
three  words  conference  with  this  harpy.  Shakefpeare. 

•Ha'rquebuss.  n.  f  [See  Arquebuse.]  A  handgun. 

Ha'Rquebussier.  n.f  [from  harquebufs. ]  One  armed  with 
a  harquebufs. 

About  thirty  paces  off  were  placed  twenty  thoufand  nimble 
harquebuffiers ,  ranged  in  length,  and  but  five  in  a  rank.  Knolles. 

Harrida'n.  n.  f  [  corrupted  from  haridelle ,  a  worn-out 
worthlefs  horfe.J  A  decayed  ftrumpet. 

She  juft  endur’d  the  Winter  fhe  began, 

And  in  four  months  a  batter’d  harridan  ; 

Now  nothing’s  left,  but  wither’d,  pale,  and  fhrunk, 

T o  bawd  for  others,  and  go  fhares  with  punk. 

Ha'rrow.  n.  f.  [ charroue ,  French;  harcke ,  German,  a 

A  frame  of  timbers  eroding  each  other,  and  fet  with  _ , 

drawn  over  fowed  ground  to  break  the  clods  and  throw  the 
earth  over  the  feed. 

The  land  with  daily  care 
Is  exercis’d,  and  with  an  iron  war 

Of  rakes  and  harrows.  Dry  den’s  G  corgi  ck. 

T  wo  fmall  harrows ,  that  clap  on  each  fideyff  the  ridge, 
harrow  it  right  up  and  down.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry . 

T.  o  Harrow,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  break  with  the  harrow. 


Swift. 

rake.] 

teeth. 


Friend,  harrow  in  time,  by  fome  manner  of  means, 
Not^only  thy  peafon,  but  alfo  thy  beans.  Duff.  Husbandry. 
Lan’ft  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his  band  in  the  furrow  ? 
or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee  ?  Job  xxxix.  io. 

Let  the  Volfcians 

Plow  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy,  I’ll  never 

,^e  a  S°^‘nS  to  °hey  inftindf.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus, 

2.  lo  tear  up;  toripup. 

T  could  a  tale  unfold,  whofe  lighted  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  foul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  ftars,  ftart  from  their  fpheres.  Sh. 

^Imagine  you  behold  me  bound  and  fcourg’d, 

My  aged  mufcles  harroiv  d  up  with  whips  ; 

„  Or  hear  me  groaning  on  the  rending  rack.  Rowe. 

3*  1  °  pillage  ;  to  ftrip  ;  to  lay  wafte.  See  Harry,  which  in 
Scottifh  is  the  fame  thing. 

As  the  king  did  excel  in  good  commonwealth  laws,  fo  he 
had  in  fecret  a  defign  to  make  ufe  of  them,  as  well  for  col¬ 
ling  of  treafure  as  for  corre&ing  of  manners ;  and  fo  mean¬ 
ing  thereby  to  harrow  his  people,  did  accumulate  them  the 
^ther.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

4*  I  o  invade  j  to  harafs  with  incurfions.  [From  jjej-man 
Saxon.] 

And  he  that  harrow'd  hell  with  heavy  ftowre, 

T  he  faulty  fouls  from  thence  brought  to  his  heavenly  bowre. 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  io. 

Moft  glorious  Lord  of  life,  that  on  this  day 
Did’ft  make  thy  triumph  over  death  and  fin  ; 

^  And  having  harrow’d  hell,  did’ft  bring  away 
,  Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win.  Spenfer’s  Sonnets. 
5.  To  difturb ;  to  put  into  commotion.  [This  fliotild  rather 
be  written  harry ,  barer ,  French.] 

Moft  like :  it  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder.  Shakefp. 


Amaz’d  I  flood,  harrow’d  with  grief  and  care.  Mikon. 

Harrow  now  out  and  weal  away,  he  cried  ; 

What  difmal  day  hath  lent  this  curfed  light, 

I  o  fee  my  lord  fo  deadly  damnify’d  ?  Fairy  Queen ,  l.  it. 

Ha'rrow.  inter] .  An  exclamation  of  fudden  diflrefs.  Now 
out  of  ufe. 

Ha'rrower.  n.f  [from  harrow.] 

1 .  He  who  harrows. 

2.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Ainfworth. 

Fo  Ha'rry.  v.  a.  [barer,  French.] 

1.  Toteaze;  to  hare;  to  ruffle. 

1  hou  muft  not  take  my  former  Iharpnefs  ill. 

■ — I  repent  me  much 

1  hat  I  fo  harry  &  him.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

2.  In  Scotland  it  fignifies  to  rob,  plunder,  or  opprefs :  as,  one 
harried  a  nefl ;  that  is,  he  took  the  young  away  :  as  alfo,  he 
harried  me  out  of  houfe  and  home  ;  that  is,  he  robbed  me  of  my 
goods,  and  turned  me  out  of  doors.  See  To  Harrow. 

HARSH,  adj.  [ bervifebe ,  German,  Skinner .] 

1.  Auftere;  roughly  four. 

Our  nature  here  is  not  unlike  our  wine  ; 

Some  forts,  when  old,  continue  brifk  and  fine : 

So  age's  gravity  may  feem  fevere, 

But  nothing  harfh  or  bitter  ought  t’  appear.  Denham. 

Sweet,  bitter,  four,  karjh  and  fait,  are  all  the  epithets  we 
have  to  denominate  that  numberlefs  variety  of  relilhes.  Locke. 

The  fame  defedt  of  heat  which  gives  a  fiercenefs  to  our  na¬ 
tures,  may  contribute  to  that  roughnefs  of  our  language, 
which  bears  fome  analogy  to  the  harjh  fruit  of  colder  coun¬ 
tries.  Swift  to  the  Lord  High  7 reafurer. 

2.  Rough  to  the  ear. 

A  name  unmufical  to  Volfcian  ears. 

And  harjh  in  found  to  thine.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Age  might,  what  nature  never  gives  the  young, 

Have  taught  the  fmoothnefs  of  thy  native  tongue  ; 

But  fatire  needs  not  that,  and  wit  will  Ihine 
Through  the  harjh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line.  Dryden. 

The  unneceflary  confonants  made  their  fpelling  tedious, 
and  their  pronunciation  harjh.  ^  Dryden. 

Thy  lord  commands  thee  now 
With  a  harjh  voice,  and  fupercilious  brow. 

To  fervile  duties.  Dryden’ s  Perf  Sat.  5, 

3.  Crabbed ;  morofe ;  peevilh. 

He  was  a  wife  man  and  an  eloquent;  but  in  his  nature 
harjh  and  haughty.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Bear  patiently  the  harjh  words  of  thy  enemies,  as  knowing 
that  the  anger  of  an  enemy  admoniflres  us  of  our  duty.  Taylor. 

No  harjh  reflexion  let  remembrance  raife  ; 

Forbear  to  mention  what  thou  can’ft  not  praife.  Prior. 
A  certain  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  inclined  him  to  kindle 
into  the  firft  motions  of  anger ;  but,  for  a  long  time  before 
he  died,  no  one  heard  an  intemperate  or  harjh  word  proceed 
from  him.  Atterbury’ s  Sermons. 

4.  Rugged  to  the  touch. 

Black  feels  as  if  you  were  feeling  needles  points,  or  fome 
harjh  fand  ;  and  red  feels  very  fmooth.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

5.  Unpleafing ;  rigorous. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm’d; 

Though  harjh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charm’d.  Dryd. 

Ha'rshly.  adj.  [from  harfb.] 

1.  Sourly ;  aufterely  to  the  palate,  as  unripe  fruit. 

2.  With  violence;  in  oppofition  to  gentlenefs,  unlefs  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paffage  it  rather- fignifies  unripely. 

’Till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother’s  lap ;  or  be  with  eafe 
Gather’d,  not  barfj/y  pluck’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.\\, 

3.  Severely  ;  mor-ofely ;  crabbedly. 

I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a  rough  temper,  that  would 
treat  me  harfhlh  than  of  an  effeminate  nature.  Addifn. 

4.  Ruggedly  to  the  ear. 

My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day : 

I  tell  you,  ’twould  found  harfoly  in  her  ears.  Shakefpeare, 

Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confufion, 

Grating  fo  harjhly  all  his  days  of  quiet 

With  turbulent  and  dang’rous  lunacy.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

A  hollow  groan,  a  murm’ring  wind  arofe; 

The  rings  of  iron  that  on  the  doors  were  hung, 

Sent  out  a  jarring  found,  and  harjhly  rung.  Dryd.  Fables. 

Ha'rshness.  n.f.  [from  harjh.] 

1.  Sournefs;  auftere  tafle. 

7  ake  an  apple  and  roll  it  upon  a  table  hard :  the  rolling 
doth  foften  and  fweeten  the  fruit,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
lmooth  diftribution  of  the  fpirits  into  the  parts ;  for  the  un¬ 
equal  diftribution  of  the  fpirits  nraketh  the  harjhnefs.  Bac.n . 

2.  Roughnefs  to  the  ear. 

Neither  can  the  natural  harfonefs  of  the  French,  or  the  per¬ 
petual  ill  accent,  be  ever  refined  into  perfe<5i  harmony  like  the 
Italian.  Dryden. 

Cannot  I  admire  the  height  of  Milton's  invention,  and  the 
ftrength  of  his  expreflion,  without  defending  his  antiquated 
words,  and  the  perpetual  harjhnefs  of  their  found  ?  Dryden. 

’Tis 


Pope. 


H  A  R 

ris  not  enough  no  harjhnefs  gives  offence ; 

1  lie  found  muft  feem  an  echo  to  the  fenfe 
3-  Rugged nefs  to  the  touch. 

Harjhnefs  and  ruggednefs  of  bodies  is  unpleafant  to  the 

.  f°UC,  ,  ,  e  r  r  Bacon's  Natural  Ili/lory. 

4.  t-rabbednefs ;  morofenefs;  peevifhnefs.  J  ’ 

r  No>  Regan,  you  (hall  never  have  my  curfe  • 

I  hy  tender-hefted  nature  Hiall  not  give 
I  hce  o  er  to  harjhnefs  :  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but  thine 

HART  C°mr°rl and  T  bunV  Shak‘fP-  KinS  Lear. 

j  a  he-dKr  °r  th= ^ 

I  hat  inftant  was  I  turn’d  into  a  hart 
And  my  defires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 

L  Cr  fince  Purfue  me.  Shake/.  Twelfth  Night. 

1  he  deer 

And  fearful  harts  do  wander  everywhere 

HA'a^HOKN^/5'  Uly’‘  Viren's  Gt*t- 

Hartjhorn  is  a  drug  that  comes  into  ufe  as  many  ways,  and 

WW  ^  nrajnyuf°rmS’  as  any°ne  ^  the  whole  materia  medico. 

1SuUwhnrer  the  whole  horns  of  the  common  male 
deer,  which  fall  oft  every  year.  This  fpecies  is  the  fallow 

deer  ;  but  fome  tell  us,  that  the  medicinal  hartjhorn  fhould  be 
that  of  the  true  hart  or  flag,  called  the  red  deer.  The  fait  of 
hartjhorn  \%  a  great  fudorifick,  and  the  fpirit  has  all  the  virtues 
o  vo  ati  e  a  kalies  :  it  is  ufed  to  bring  people  out  of  faintings 
by  its  pungency,  holding  it  under  the  nofe,‘and  pouring  down 
fome  drops  of  it  in  water.  Hill’s  Mat  Med. 

Kamofe  concretions  of  the  volatile  falls  are  obfervable  upon 
the  glafs  of  the  receiver,  whilft  the  fpirits  of  vipers  and  hartf- 

„  h°rn  are  ,  Woodward  on  Fojjih. 

Hartshorn.  n.f  An  herb.  Ahfwlth. 

Ha  RT-royal.  n.f.  A  plant.  A  fpecies  of  buckthorn  plan¬ 
tain.  r 

Ha'rtstongue.  n.f.  [lingua  cervina,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

It  commonly  grows  out  from  the  joints  of  old  walls  and 
buildings,  where  they  are  moift  and  fhady.  There  are  verv 
few  of  them  in  Europe.  Miller. 

H&rt/longue  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  and  alfo  by 

tt  f  ‘  .  .  „  Mortimer  ’s  Husbandry. 

Ha  rt  wort.  n.f.  [tardy  Hum,  Latin.]  It  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  with  a  rofe-fhaped  flower,  confifting  of  five  unequal 
heart-falhioned  petals,  which  are  placed  circularly  and  reft  on 
the  empalement,  yvhich  afterward  becomes  an  almoft  round 
fruit,  compofed  of  two  flat  feeds,  which  eafily  caft  off  their 
covering  with  a  raifed  border,  which  are  commonly  indented. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  perifbes  fdon  after  it  has  peffeded 

irf/tovyW11 1S  ^°Urnd  Wlld  in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  Miller. 
HAKVftbl.  n.f.  [Jjaeppep:,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  feafon  of  reaping  and  gathering  the  corn. 

As  it  ebbs,  the  feedfman 
Upon  the  flime  and  ooze  fcatters  his  grain, 

And  fhortly  comes  to  harvef.  Shake f  Ant.  and  Cleopatra . 

With  harvejl  work  he  is  worfe  than  he  was  in  the  Spring. 

.  .  L’  Eft  range. 

2.  I  he  corn  ripened,  gathered  and  inned. 

From  Ireland  come  I  with  my  ftrength, 

And  reap  the  harvejl  which  that  rafcal  fow’d.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

When  the  father  is  too  fondly  kind, 

Such  feed  he  fows,  fuch  harvejl  fhall  he  find.  Dryden. 

3.  The  product  of  labour. 

Let  thefe  fmall  cotts  and  hills  fuflice: 

Let  us  the  harvejl  of  our  labour  eat; 

*  Tis  labour  makes  the  coarfeft  diet  fweet.  Dryden' s  Juven, 
Ha'rvest-home.  n.f. 

J.  _  The  fong  which  the  reapers  fing  at  the  feaft  made  for  having 
inned  the  harveft. 

Your  hay  it  is  mow’d,  and  your  corn  is  reap’d ; 

Your  barns  will  be  full,  and  your  hovels  heap’d ; 

Come,  my  boys,  come, 

Come,  my  boys,  come. 

And  merrily  roar  out  harvejl-home.  Dryden’ s  K.  Arthur , 

2.  The  time  of  gathering  harveft. 

At  harvef -home,  and  on  the  fhearing-day. 

When  he  fhould  thanks  to  Pan  and  Pales  pay, 

And  better  Ceres,  trembling  to  approach 

The  little  barrel.  Dryden’ s  Pcrf  Sal.  4. 

3.  The  opportunity  of  gathering  treafure. 

His  wife  feems  to  be  well  favoured  :  I  will  ufe  it  as  the  key 
of  the  cuckoldy  rogue’s  coffer ;  and  there’s  my  harvejl-home. 

Shakefpeare’s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 
Ha'rvest-lord.  n  f.  The  head  reaper  at  the  harveft. 

Grant  harvefl-lord  more  by  a  peny  or  two, 

To  call  on  his  fellows  the  better  to  do.  Tuff.  Husbandry. 
Ha'rvester.  n.f.  [from  harvejl .]  One  who  works  at  the 
harveft. 

Ha'rvestman.  n.f.  [ harvejl  and  man.]  A  labourer  in 
harveft. 

Like  to  a  harveflman ,  that’s  tafk’d  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lofe  his  hire.  Shakefpeare’s  Coriolanus. 


H  A  S 

i  *  .,_»•»  1 

To  Hash.  v.  n.  [ hacher ,  French.]  To  mince;  to  chop  into 
fmall  pieces,  and  mingle. 

He  rais’d  his  arm 

Above  his  head,  and  rain’d  a  ftornl 
Of  blows  fo  terrible  and  thick. 

As  if  he  meant  to  hajh  her  quick.  Hudibras ,  p.  u 

What  have  they  to  complain  of  but  too  great  variety,  tho’ 
fome  of  the  difties  be  not  fervcd  in  the  exadfeft  order,  and 
politenefs;  but  hajhedup  in  hafte.  Garth. 

Hask.  n.  f.  1  his  feems  to  fignify  a  cafe  or  habitation  made 
of  rufhes  or  flags. 

Phoebus,  weary  of  his  yearly  talk, 

Eftablifhed  hath  his  fteeds  in  lowly  lay,  ' 

And  taken  up  his  inn  in  fifties  hafk.  Spenfer’s  Pajlorals . 
Harslet.  )w./.  [ hafla ,  Iflandick,  a  bundle;  haferel,  haf~ 
Ha'rslet.  5  tereau,  hajlier,  French.]  The  heart,  liver,  and 
lights  of  a  hog,  with  the  windpipe  and  part  of  the  throat 
to  it. 

Hasp.  n.f.  [])<Epy,  Saxon,  whence  in  fome  provinces  it  is  yet 
called  hapfe .]  A  clafp  folded  over  a  ftaple,  and  faftened  on 
with  a  padlock. 

Have  doors  to  open  and  (hut  at  pleafure,  with  hafps  to 

them*  Mortimer’s  Hu/bandry. 

1  o  Hasp.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  (hut  with  a  hafp. 
Ha'ssoCK.  n.J.  [ hafeck ,  German.  Skinner .] 

1.  A  thick  mat  on  which  men  kneel  at  church. 

He  found  his  parifhioners  very  irregular ;  and  in  order  to 
make  them  kneel,  and  join  ip  the  refponfes,  he  gave  every 
one  of  them  a  haffock  and  common  prayer  book.  AddiJ'pn. 

2.  In  Scotland  it  is  applied  to  any  thing  made  of  rufhes  or  privet, 
on  which  a  perfon  may  fit :  it  is  therefore  probable  that  haffock 
and  hajk  are  the  fame. 

Hast.  The  fecond  perfon  fingular  of  have. 

HASTE,  n.  f  [ hajle ,  French  ;  haefle ,  Dutch.] 

J.  Hurry;  fpeed  ;  riimblenefs ;  precipitation. 

Spare  him,  death  ! 

Let  not  pity  with  her  tears 
Keep  fuch  diftance  from  thine  ears : 

But  O,  thou  wilt  not,  canft  not  fpare  ! 

Hajle  hath  never  time  to  hear.  Cra/haw. 

Our  lines  reform’d,  and  not  compos’d  in  hajle , 

Polifh’d  like  marble,  would  like  marble  laft; 

But  as  the  prefent,  fo  the  laft  age  writ; 

In  both  we  find  like  negligence  and  wit.  Waller. 

In  as  much  hajle  as  I  am,  I  cannot  forbear  giving  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Dryden’ s  Dufrefnoy. 

The  wretched  father,  running  to  their  aid 
With  pious  hajle ,  but  vain,  they  next  invade.  Dryden » 

2.  Paflion ;  vehemence. 

I  faid  in  my  hajle ,  all  men  are  liars.  Pf  cxvi.  n. 

To  Ha'sten.  \  V’  n'  French;  haejlen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  make  hafte;  to  be  in  a  hurty;  tobebufy;  tobefpeedy. 

I  have  not  haflened  from  being  a  paftor  to  follow  thee.  Jet. 

2.  To  move  with  fwiftnefs. 

’Tis  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait ; 

He  is  a  friend.  Cinna,  where  hajle  you  fo  ?  Shakefpeare . 

1  hey  were  troubled  and  hafed  away.  pf  xlviii.  et. 

All  thofe  things  are  paffed  away  like  a  fhadow,  and  as  a  poft 
that  hafed  by.  _  Wijd.  v.  9. 

Hajling  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  fea, 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity.  Denham . 

^Thefe  rites  perform’d,  the  prince.  Without  delay, 

Hajles  to  the  nether  world,  his  deftin’d  way.  Dryden  s  An. 

I  o  diftant  Sparta,  and  the  fpacious  wafte 
Of  fandy  Pyle,  the  royal  youth  fhall  hajle.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

Soon  as  the  fun  awakes  the  fprightly  court, 

Leave  their  repofe,  and  hajlen  to  the  fport.  Prior. 

To  Haste.  )  v.  a.  To  pufh  forward ;  to  urge  on;  to  pre- 
To  Ha'sten.  )  cipitate;  to  drive  to  a  fwifter  pace. 

Let  it  be  fo  hafed ,  that  fupper  be  ready  at  the  Fartheft  by 
five  of  the  clock.  1 Shake/,  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

All  hopes  of  fuccour  from  your  arms  is  paft ; 

To  fave  us  now,  you  muft  our  ruin  hafe.  Dryden , 

Each  fees  his  lamp  with  different  luftre  crown’d  ; 

Each  knows  his  courfe  with  different  periods  bound; 

And  in  his  paffage  through  the  liquid  fpace, 

Nor  hafens ,  nor  retards  his  neighbour’s  race.  Prior . 

Ha'stener.  n.  f  [from  ha  fend]  One  that  haftens  or  hurries. 
Ha'stily.  adf  [from  hafly.] 

1.  In  a  hurry ;  fpcedily;  nimbly;  quickly. 

A  voice,  that  called  loud  and  clear, 

Come  hither,  hither,  O  come  hajlily  !  Fa.  Queen. 

If  your  grace  incline  that  we  fhould  live, 

You  muft  not,  fir,  too  hajlily  forgive.  Waller . 

The  next  to  danger,  hot  purfu’d  by  fate, 

Half  cloth’d,  half  naked,  hajlily  retire.  Dryden „ 

2.  Rafhly ;  precipitately. 

Without  confidering  confequences,  we  hajlily  engaged  in 
a  war  which  hath  colt  us  fixty  millions.  Swift. 

3.  Paflionately ;  with  vehemence. 

Hastiness,  n.f.  [from  hafy.] 

4  .  1.  Hafte; 


HAT 


HAT 


1.  Ilufte  ;  fpeed. 

A  fellow  being  out  of  breath,  or  feCming  to  be  for  hafle, 
with  humble  bajlinefs  told  Bafilius.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

2.  Hurry ;  precipitation. 

There  is  moft  juft  caufe  to  fear,  left  Our  ha/line [s  to  embrace 
a  thing  of  fo  perilous  confequence,  fhould  caufe  pofterity  to 
feel  thofe  evils.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

The  turns  of  his  verfe,  his  breakings,  his  propriety,  his 
numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as  far  imitated  as  the  po 
verty  of  our  language,  and  the  hajiinefs  of  my  performance, 
would  allow.  Dryden. 

3.  Angry  teftinefs ;  pallionate  vehemence. 

Ha'stings.  n.f.  [from  hajly.]  Peas  that  come  early. 

The  large  white  and  green  bajlings  are  not  to  be  fet  ’till 
the  cold  is  over.  Mortimer' s  Husbandry. 

Ha'sty.  adj.  [ hajlify  French,  from  hajle  ;  baejlig ,  Dutch.] 

1.  Quick;  fpeedy. 

Is  all  the  counfel  that  we  two  have  fhar’d, 

The  filters  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  fpent. 

When  we  have  chid  the  hajly  footed  time 

For  parting  us.  Shake/.  Midfummer  Night's  Dream. 

2.  Pallionate ;  vehement. 

Pie  that  is  flow  to  wrath  is  of  great  underftanding ;  but  he 
that  is  hajly  of  fpirit  exalteth  folly.  Prov.  xiv.  29. 

3.  Ralh;  precipitate. 

Seeft  thou  a  man  that  is  hajly  in  his  words  ?  1  here  is  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  Prov.  xxix.  20. 

Be  not  ralh  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be 
hajly  to  utter  any  thing  before  God.  Eccl.  v.  2. 

4.  Early  ripe. 

Beauty  lhall  be  a  fading  flower,  and  as  the  hajly  fruit  before 
the  Summer.  7/ xxviii.  4. 

Ha'sty-pudding.  n.f.  A  pudding  made  of  milk  and  flower, 
boiled  quick  together ;  as  alfo  of  oatmeal  and  water  boiled 
together. 

Sure  hafty-pudding  is  thy  chiefeft  dilh, 

With  bullock’s  liver,  or  fome  ftinking  filh.  Dorfet. 

HAT.  n.f.  [ Joae'c,  Saxon;  hatt3  German.]  A  cover  for  the 
head. 

She’s  as  big  as  he  is ;  and  there’s  her  thrum  hat ,  and  her 
muffler  too.  Shakefpectre’s  Merry  IV ives  of  iVindfor . 

Out  of  meer  ambition  you  have  made 
Your  holy  hat  be  ftampt  on  the  king’s  coin.  Shak.  H.  VIII. 
His  hat  ‘was  like  a  helmet,  or  Spanilh  montera,  Bacon. 

Hermes  o’er  his  head  in  air  appear’d. 

And  with  foft  words  his  drooping  fpirits  cheer’d  ; 

His  hat  adorn’d  with  wings  difclos’d  the  god, 

And  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  fleep  compelling  rod.  Dryden. 

Ha'tband.  n.f- [hat  and  band.]  A  firing  tied  round  the 
hat. 

They  had  hats  of  blue  velvet,  with  fine  plumes  of  divers 
colours,  fet  round  like  hatbands.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

Room  for  the  noble  gladiator  !  fee 
His  coat  and  hatband  Ihew  his  quality.  Dryden  s  Juven. 

Ha'tcase.  n.f.  [ hat  and  cafe.]  A  flight  box  for  a  hat. 

I  might  mention  a  hatcafe ,  which  I  would  not  exchange 
for  all  the  beavers  in  Great  Britain.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

To  Hatch,  v.  a.  \_hecken ,  German,  as  Skinner  thinks,  from 
heghen3  eghen ,  cej,  egg,  Saxon.]  _  . 

1.  To  produce  young  from  eggs  by  the  warmth  of  incubation. 

When  they  have  laid  fuch  a  number  of  eggs  as  they  can 
conveniently  cover  and  hatch ,  they  give  over,  and  begin  to 
fit.  Bay  on  the  Creation. 

He  kindly  fpreads  his  fpacious  wing. 

And  hatches  plenty  for  th’  enfuing  Spring.  Denham. 

The  tepid  caves,  and  fens  and  fhores, 

Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch  from  th’  eggs,  that  foon 

Burfting  with  kindly  rupture,  forth  difclos’d 

Their  callow  young.  Miltord  s  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  vii. 

2.  To  quicken  the  egg  by  incubation. 

Others  hatch  their  eggs  and  tend  the  birth,  ’till  it  is  able  to 
fhift  for  itfelf.  Addifon's  Spetlator. 

3.  To  produce  by  precedent  aflion. 

4.  To  form  by  meditation ;  to  contrive. 

Which  thing  they  very  well  know,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will 
eafily  confefs,  who  live  to  their  great  both  toil  and  grief, 
where  the  blafphemies  of  Arrians  are  renewed  by  them  ;  who, 
to  hatch  their  herefy,  have  chofen  thofe  churches  as  fitteft  nefts 
where  Athanafius’s  creed  is  not  heard.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  42. 

He  was  a  man  harmlefs  and  faithful,  and  one  who  never 
hatched  any  hopes  prejudicial  to  the  king,  but  always  intended 
his  fafety  and  honour.  Hayward. 

5.  [From  bather ,  to  cut.]  To  fhadc  by  lines  in  drawing  or 
graving. 

Who  firft  fhall  wound,  through  others  arms,  his  blood 
appearing  frefh, 

Shall  win  this  fword,  filver’d  and  hatcht.  Ckapm.  Iliads, 

Such  as  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brafs ;  and  fuch  again 
As  venerable  Neftor,  hatch'd  in  filver, 

Should  with  a  bond  of  air,  ftrong  as  the  dxle-tree 
On  which  heav’n  rides,  knit  all  the  Grecian  ears 


To  his  experienc’d  tongue.  Shakefp.  Troil.  and  Creffida. 
Thofe  tender  hairs,  and  thofe  hatching  ftrokes  of  the  pen¬ 
cil,  which  make  a  kind  of  fninced  meat  in  painting,  are  ne¬ 
ver  able  to  deceive  the  fight.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy. 

To  Hatch,  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  in  the  ftate  of  growing  quick. 

He  obferved  circumftances  in  eggs,  whilft  they  were 
hatching ,  which  varied.  Boyle. 

2.  To  be  in  a  ftate  of  advance  towards  effedl. 

Hatch,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  brood  excluded  from  the  egg. 

2.  The  aft  of  exclufion  from  the  egsr. 

3.  Difclofure ;  difeovery. 

Something’s  in  his  foul, 

O’er  which  his  melancholy  fits  on  brood  ; 

And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch  and  the  difclofe 

Will  be  fome  danger.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

4.  [Haeca,  Saxon  ;  hecke,  Dutch,  a  bolt.]  The  half  door;  the 
opening  over  the  door. 

Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right, 

In  at  the  window,  or  elfe  o’er  the  hatch.  Shake f.  K.  John. 

5.  [In  the  plural. J  The  doors  or  openings  by  which  they  defeend 
from  one  deck  or  floor  of  a  fhip  to  another. 

To  the  king’s  fhip,  invifible  as  thou  art. 

There  fhalt  thou  find  the  mariners  afleep 

Under  the  hatches.  Shakefpeare's  Tempefl. 

There  file’s  hid ; 

The  mariners  all  under  hatches  flow’d.  Shakefp.  Tempejl. 

So  feas,  impell’d  by  winds  with  added  pow’r, 

Affault  the  fides,  and  o’er  the  hatches  tow’r.  Dryden. 

A  fhip  was  faften’d  to  the  fhore ; 

The  plank  was  ready  laid  for  fafe  afeent, 

For  fhelter  there  the  trembling  fhadow  bent,  £ 

And  fkip’d  and  fculk’d,  and  under  hatches  W'ent.  Dryden.  j 

6.  To  be  under  Hatches.  To  be  in  a  ftate  of  ignominy,  po¬ 
verty,  or  deprefflon. 

He  afiures  us  how  this  fatherhood  began  in  Adam,  con¬ 
tinued  its  courfe  ’till  the  flood,  got  out  of  the  ark  with  Noah, 
made  and  fupported  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  ’till  the  capti¬ 
vity  in  Egypt,  and  then  the  poor  fatherhood  w7as  undtr 
hatches.  Locke. 

7.  Hatches.  Floodgates.  Ainfworth. 

To  HA'TCHEL.  v.  a.  [ hachelen ,  German.]  To  beat  flax  fo 

as  to  feparate  the  fibrous  from  the  brittle  part. 

This  afbeftos  feems  different  from  that  mentioned  by 
Kircher  in  his  defeription  of  China;  which  he  fays,  put  into 
water,  moulders  like  clay,  and  is  a  fibrous  finall  excrefcence, 
like  hairs  growing  upon  the  ftones ;  and  for  the  katchelling , 
fpinning,  and  weaving  it,  he  refers  to  his  mundus fubterraneus. 

JVoodward  on  Foffils. 

Ha'tcHEL.  n.f.  [from  the  verb;  hachel ,  German.]  The  in- 
ftrument  with  which  flax  is  beaten. 

Ha'tcheller,  n.f.  [from  hatchel.]  A  beater  of  flax. 

HA'TCHET.  n.f.  [ hache ,  hachette3  French;  afc:a3  Latin] 
A  fmall  axe. 

The  hatchet  is  to  hew  the  irregularities  of  pieces  of  fluff. 

Mo x on's  Mech.  Exer, 

His  harmful  hatchet  he  hent  in  his  hand. 

And  to  the  field  he  fpeedeth.  Spenfer's  Paflorals. 

Ye  fhall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  help  of  a 
hatchet.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

Nails,  hammers,  hatchets  fharp,  and  halters  ftrong. 
Swords,  fpears,  twice  dipt  in  the  dire  flains 
Of  brothers  blood.  Crafhaw. 

Tyrrheus,  the  fofter-father  of  the  beaft, 

Then  clench’d  a  hatchet  in  his  horny  fift.  Dryden' s  /En. 

Our  countryman  prefented  him  with  a  curious  hatchet ;  and 
afking  him  whether  it  had  a  good  edge,  tried  it  upon  the 
donor.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

Ha'tchet-face.  n.f  An  ugly  face;  fuch,  I  fuppofe,  as 
might  be  hewn  out  of  a  block  by  a  hatchet. 

An  ape  his  own  dear  image  will  embrace ; 

An  ugly  beau  adores  a  hatchet-face.  Dryden. 

Ha'tchment.  n.f.  [Corrupted  from  achievement.  See  At- 
chievememt.]  Armorial  efcutcheon  placed  over  a  door  at 
a  funeral. 

His  means  of  death,  his  obfeure  funeral, 

No  trophy,  fword,  nor  hatchment  o’er  his  bones, 

No  noble  rites  nor  formal  oftentation, 

Cry  to  be  heard.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

Ha'tchway.  n.f  [hatches  and  way.  ]  The  W'ay  over  or 
through  the  hatches. 

To  HATE.  v.  a.  [J)atian,  Saxon.]  To  deteft;  to  abhor;  to 
abominate;  to  regard  w’ith  the  paflion  contrary  to  love. 

You  are,  Lthink,  affur’d  I  love  you  not. 

— I  am  affur’d,  if  I  be  meafur’d  rightly, 

Your  majefty  hath  no  juft  caufe  to  hate  me.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

Do  all  men  kill  the  thing  they  do  not  love  ? 

—-Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

— Ev’ry  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  firft.  Shakefpeare. 

Thofe  old  inhabitants  of  thy  holy  land  thou  hate/1  for  doing 
moft  odious  works.  tVifd  x ii.  4. 

But 
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But  whatfoever  our  jarring  fortunes  prove* 

1  hough  our  lords  bate>>  methinks  we  two  may  love.  Dryden. 
Hate.  n.f  [pare,  Saxon. J  Malignity;  detection;  the  con¬ 
trary  to  love. 

Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
Your  favours  nor  your  hate.  Sbakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Hate  to  Mezentius,  arm’d  five  hundred  more, 

Whom  Mincius  from  his  fire  Benacus  bore.  Dryden's  AEm 
Nauficaa  teaches  that  the  aftliCted  are  not  always  the  objects 
of  divine  hate.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyjjey. 

IIa'teful.  adj.  [hate  full.] 

1.  That  which  caul'es  abhorrence;  odious;  abominable;  de¬ 
ferable. 

My  name’s  Macbeth. 

* — The  devil  himfclf  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear.  Sbakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

There  is  no  vice  more  hateful  to  God  and  man  than  ingra¬ 
titude.  Peacham. 

What  owe  I  to  his  commands 
Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thruft  me  down, 

To  fit  in  hateful  office  here  confin’d, 

Inhabitant  of  heav’n,  and  heav’nly  born  ?  Milt.  Par.  Lofh 
I  hear  the  tread 

Of  hateful  fteps  :  I  muft  be  viewlefs  now:  Milton. 

But  Umbriel,  hateful  gnome  1  forbears  not  fo; 

He  breaks  the  vial  whence  the  forrows  flow.  Pope. 

2.  Abhorrent;  detefting;  malignant;  malevolent. 

Palamon,  compell’d 

No  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  ; 

And,  worfe  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful  eyes 
His  rival’s  conqueft,  and  renounce  the  prize.  Dryden. 
Ha't  efully.  adv.  [from  hateful .] 

1.  Odioufly;  abominably. 

2.  Malignantly  ;  malicioufly. 

All  their  hearts  flood  hatefully  appaid 
Long  fince.  Chapman's  Iliads. 

They  fhall  deal  with  thee  hatefully ,  take  away  all  thy  labour, 
and  leave  thee  naked  and  bare.  Ezek.  xxiii.  29. 

Ha'tefulness.  n.f  [from  hateful.]  Odioufnefs. 

Ha'ter.  n.f.  [from  hate.]  One  that  hates ;  anabhorrer;  a 
delefter. 

I  of  her  underflood  of  that  mofl  noble  conflancy  in  my 
Ior<j  Argalus ;  which  whofoever  loves  not,  fhews  himfelf  to 
be  a  hater  of  virtue,  and  unworthy  to  live  in  the  fociety  of 
mankind.  Sidney. 

Whilfl  he  flood  up  and  fpoke. 

He  was  my  matter,  and  I  wore  my  life 
To  fpend  upon  his  haters.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

An  enemy  to  God,  and  a  hater  of  all  good.  Bt  own. 

They  never  wanted  fo  much  knowledge  as  to  inform  and 
convince  them  of  the  unlawfulnefs  of  a  man’s  being  a  mur¬ 
derer,  an  hater  of  God,  and  a  covenant-breaker.  South. 

Ha  'tred.  n.f  [from  hate.]  Hate;  ill-will;  malignity;  ma¬ 
levolence;  diflike;  abhorrence;  deteftation;  abomination; 
the  paffion  contrary  to  love. 

Hatred  is  the  thought  of  the  pain  which  any  thing  prefent 
or  abfent  is  apt  to  produce  in  us.  Locke. 

I  wifli  I  had  a  caufe  to  feek  him  there. 

To  oppofe  his  hatred  fully.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Hatred  is  the  paflion  of  defiance,  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
averfation  and  hoftility  included  in  its  very  effence ;  but  then, 
if  there  could  have  been  hatred  in  the  world  when  there  was 
fcarce  any  thing  odious,  it  would  have  aCted  within  the  cora- 
pafs  of  its  proper  objeCt.  South's  Sermons. 

Hatreds  are  often  begotten  from  flight  and  almoft  innocent 
occafions,  and  quarrels  propagated  and  continued  in  the 
world.  .  Locke. 

Retain  no  malice  nor  hatred  againft  any :  be  ready  to  do 
them  all  the  kindnefs  you  are  able.  Wake's  Preparat.  for  Death. 

She  is  a  Prefbyterian  of  the  moft  rank  and  virulent  kind, 
and  confequently  has  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  church.  Swift. 
To  Ha'tter.  v.  a.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from  batter.]  To 
harafs ;  to  weary  ;  to  wear  out  with  fatigue. 

He’s  hatter  cl  out  with  pennance.  Dryden. 

Ha'tter.  n.f.  [from  hat.]  A  maker  of  hats. 

A  hatter  fells  a  dozen  of  hats  for  five  fhillings  a  piece.  Swift. 
Ha'ttock.  n.f  [ attocky  Erfe.]  A  fhock  of  corn.  Dili. 
Ha  u'berk.  n.f.  [hauberg ,  old  French.]  A  coat  of  mail;  a 
breattplate. 

Him  on  the  hauberk  ftruck  the  princefs  fore. 

That  quite  difparted  all  the  linked  frame, 

And  pierced  to  thefkin.  Fairy  £htecn,  b.  ii. 

Hauberks  and  helms  are  hew’d  with  many  a  wound ; 
The  mighty  maces  with  fuch  hafte  defeend, 

They  break  the  bones,  and  make  the  folid  armour  bend. 

Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 
To  Have.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part,  paf T.bad.  [  haban ,  Gothick  ; 

Jjabban,  Saxon  ;  hebben,  Dutch  ;  avoir ^  French;  avere,  Ital.J 
1.  Not  to  be  without. 

I  have  brought  him  before  you,  that  after  examination  had 
I  might  have  foinething  to  write.  dfls  xxv,  26. 


2.  To  carry  ;  to  wear. 

Upon  the  matt  they  faw  a  young  man,  who  fat  as  on  horfe- 
back,  having  nothing  upon  him.  Sianey . 

3.  To  make  ufe  of. 

I  have  no  Levite  to  my  prieft.  Ju<dg-  *3* 

4.  To  poflefs. 

He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  ga¬ 
thered  little  had  no  lack.  Ex.  xvi.  18. 

5.  To  bear;  to  carry;  to  be  attended  with  or  united  to,  as  an 
accident  or  concomitant. 

I  will  never  truft  a  man  again  for  keeping  his  fword  clean  ; 
nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thing  in  him,  by  wearing  his 
apparel  neatly.  Shakefpeare' s  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

6.  To  obtain  ;  to  enjoy. 

Now,  O  Father,  glorify  me  with  thine  own  felf,  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was.  Jo.  xvii.  5. 

7.  To  take;  to  receive. 

A  fecret  happinefs,  in  Petronius,  is  called  curiofa  felicitasy 
and  which  I  fuppole  he  had  from  the  feliciter  audere  of  Ho¬ 
race.  Dryden. 

8.  To  be  in  any  ftate. 

Have  I  need  of  madmen,  that  ye  have  brought  this  fel¬ 
low?  1  Sa.  xxi.  13* 

9.  To  put;  to  take. 

With  toflihg  and  raking,  and  fetting  on  cox, 

Grafs  lately  in  fwathes  is  meat  for  an  oxe ; 

That  done,  go  and  cart  it,  and  have  it  away.  Tuff.  Hush . 

10.  To  procure  ;  to  find. 

I  would  fain  have  any  one  name  to  me  that  tongue,  that 
any  one  can  fpeak  as  he  fhould  do,  by  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Locke  on  Education. 

1 1.  Not  to  negleCt ;  not  to  omit. 

I  cannot  fpeak  ;  if  my  heart  be  not  ready  to  burft:  Well, 
fweetjack,  have  a  care  of  thy  felf.  Sbakefpeare’s  Henry  IV. 

Your  plea  is  good  ;  but  ftill  I  fay  beware  : 

Laws  are  explain’d  by  men ;  fo  have  a  care.  Pope. 

12.  To  hold  ;  to  regard. 

Of  the  maid  fervants  fhall  I  be  had  in  honour.  2  Sa.  vi.  22. 
The  proud  have  had  me  greatly  in  derifion.  Pf.  cxix.  51. 

13.  To  maintain  ;  to  hold  opinion. 

Sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  natural  heat,  whereas 
fome  of  them  are  crude  and  cold ;  and  fometimes  they  will 
have  them  to  be  the  qualities  of  the  tangible  parts,  whereas 
they  are  things  by  themfelves.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiflory. 

14.  To  contain. 

You  have  of  thefe  pedlars  that  have  more  in  ’em  than 
you’d  think,  fitter.  Sbakefpeare's  Winter's  Tale. 

15.  To  require;  to  claim. 

What  would  thefe  madmen  have? 

Firft  they  would  bribe  us  without  pence, 

Deceive  us  without  common  fenfe, 

And  without  pow’r  enflave.  Dryden i 

16.  To  be  a  hufband  or  wife  to  another. 

If  I  had  been  married  to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman’s 
apparel,  I  would  not  have  had  him.  Shakefpeare . 

17.  To  be  engaged,  as  in  a  talk. 

If  we  maintain  things  that  are  eftabliflied,  we  have  to  drive 
with  a  number  of  heavy  prejudices,  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  1. 

The  Spaniards  captain  never  hath  to  meddle  with  his  fol- 
diers  pay.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

You  did  fet  your  courfe  to  treat  of  the  evils  which  hin¬ 
dered  the  peace  and  good  ordering  of  that  land,  among  which 
that  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  laws  was  the  firft  which  you 
had  in  hand.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  neighbours,  their  wives,  their 
children,  their  prelates  or  clergy,  their  nobles,  their  merchants 
and  their  commons.  Bacon's  EJfays. 

18.  Towiftl;  to  defire. 

I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  houfe  of  my  God,  than 
to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickednefs.  Pf.  lxxxiv.  to. 

I  would  have  no  man  difeouraged  with  that  kind  of  life  or 
feries  of  aCtions,  in  which  the  choice  of  others,  or  his  own 
neceflities,  may  have  engaged  him.  Addifon. 

19.  To  buy. 

If  thefe  trifles  were  lated  only  by  art  and  artfulnefs,  we: 
fhould  have  them  much  cheaper.  "  Collier  on  human  Reafon. 

20.  It  is  moft  ufed  in  Englifh,  as  in  other  European  languages, 
as  an  auxiliary  verb  to  make  the  tenfes.  Have  the  preter- 
perfeCt,  and  had  the  preterplu  perfect. 

If  there  had  been  words  enow  between  them  to  have  ex- 
prefled  provocation,  they  had  gone  together  by  the  eats.  Cong . 

I  have  heard  one  of  the  greateft  genius’s  this  age  has  pro¬ 
duced,  who  had  been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite  ftudies  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  affine  me,  upon  his  being  obliged  to  fearch  into  re¬ 
cords,  that  he  at  laft  took  an  incredible  pleafure  in  it.  Addifon. 

I  have  not  here  confidered  cuftom  as  it  makfes  things  eafy, 
but  as  it  renders  them  delightful ;  and  thodgh  others  have 
made  the  fame  reflections,  it  is  impoflible  they  may  not  have 
drawn  thofe  ufes  from  it.  Addifon. 

1 1  B  That 
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That  admirable  precept  which  Pythagoras  is  find  to  have 
given  to  his  difciples,  and  which  that  philofopher  muft  have 
drawn  from  the  obfervation  I  have  enlarged  upon.  Addijon. 
The  gods  have  placed  labour  before  virtue.  Addifon. 

This  obfervation  wc  have  made  on  man.  Add  fern. 

Evil  fpirits  have  contra&ed  in  the  body  habits  of  tuft  and 
fenfuality,  malice  and  revenge.  Adclifon. 

There  torments  have  already  taken  root  in  them.  Addifon. 
It  has  been  finely  improved  by  many  divines.  Addifon. 
That  excellent  author  has  fhewn  how  every  particular  cuf- 
tom  and  habit  of  virtue  will,  in  its  own  nature,  produce  the 
heaven,  or  a  ftate  of  happinefs,  in  him  who  fhall  hereafter 
pradtife  it.  Addifon. 

21.  Have  at ,  or  with,  is  an  expreffion  denoting  refolution  to 
make  fome  attempt. 

He  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thoufand  marks,  let  him 
lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at  him.  Shak.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

I  can  bear  my  part  ;  ’tis  my  occupation  :  have  at  it  with 
you.  Shakefpeare' s  Winter's  Talc. 

I  never  was  out  at  a  mad  frolick,  though  this  is  the  maddeft 
I  ever  undertook :  have  with  you,  lady  mine ;  I  take  you  at 
your  word.  Dry  den's  Spanifh  Fryar. 

HA'VEN.  n.f.  [  haven,  Dutch  ;  havre,  French.  ] 

1.  A  port;  a  harbour  3  a  fafe  ftation  for  (hips. 

Only  love  was  threatened  and  promifed  to  him,  and  fo  to 
his  couftn,  as  both  the  tempeft  and  haven  of  their  beft 
years.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Order  for  fea  is  given  : 

They  have  put  forth  the  haven.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopat. 
After  an  hour  and  a  half  failing,  we  entered  into  a  good 
haven ,  being  the  port  of  a  fair  city.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis . 
The  queen  beheld,  as  foon  as  day  appear’d. 

The  navy  under  fail,  the  haven  clear’d.  Denham . 

We  maybe  fhipwreckt  by  her  breath: 

Love,  favour’d  once  with  that  fweet  gale. 

Doubles  his  hafte,  and  fills  his  fail, 

’Till  he  arrive,  where  fhe  muft  prove 

The  haven,  or  the  rock  of  love.  Waller . 

2.  Afhelter;  anafylum. 

All  places,  that  the  eye  of  heaven  vilits, 

Are  to  a  wife  man  ports  and  happy  havens.  Shake/.  R.  II. 
Ha'vener.  n.f.  [from  haven.']  An  overfeer  of  a  port. 

Thefe  earls  and  dukes  appointed  their  fpecial  officers,  as 
receiver,  havener ,  and  cuftomer.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal . 
HaVer.  n.f  [from  have.]  PolTefTor;  holder. 

Valour  is  the  chiefeft  virtue,  and 
Moft  dignifies  the  haver.  Shakefp.  Coriolamis '. 

Ha'ver  is  a  common  word  in  the  northern  counties  for  oats  : 
as,  haver  bread  for  oaten  bread. 

When  you  would  anneal,  take  a  blue  ftone,  fuch  as  they 
make  haver  or  oat  cakes  upon,  and  lay  it  upon  the  crofs  bars 
of  iron.  Peacham. 

Haught.  ad].  [ haut ,  French.] 

1.  Haughty  3  infolent ;  proud  3  contemptuous  3  arrogant. 

The  proud  infulting  queen, 

With  Clifford  and  the  haught  Northumberland,  ^ 

Have  wrought  the  eafy  melting  king"^  like  wax.  Shakefp. 

No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught  infusing  man  ; 

Nor  no  man’s  lord.  Shakefpeare' s  Richard  II. 

2.  High  ;  proudly  magnanimous. 

His  courage  haught , 

Dtfir’d  of  foreign  foemen  to  be  known, 

And  far  abroad  for  ftrange  adventures  fought.  Fairy  Queen. 
Hau'ghtjly.  adv.  [from  haughty .]  Proudly;  arrogantly; 
contemptuoufly 

Her  heav’nly  form  too  haughtily  fhe  priz’d  3 
His  perfon  hated,  and  his  gifts  defpis’d.  Dryden. 

Ha'ughtiness.  n.f.  [from  haughty.']  Pride;  arrogance;  the 
quality  of  being  haughty. 

By  the  head  we  make  known  our  Applications,  our  threat- 
nings,  our  mildnefs,  our  baughtinefs ,  our  love,  and  our  ha¬ 
tred.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy . 

HA'UGHTY.  adj.  [  hautaine ,  French.] 

1.  Proud;  lofty;  infolent;  arrogant;  contemptuous. 

His  wife,  being  a  woman  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  a  wit  fuperior  to  his,  quickly  refented  the  difre- 
fpe<ft  file  received  from  him.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

I  fhall  fing  of  battles,  blood  and  rage, 

And  haughty  'fouls,  that  mov’d  with  mutual  hate. 

In  fighting  fields  purfu’d  and  found  their  fate.  Dryd.  /En: 

2.  Proudly  great. 

Our  vanquifh’d  wills  that  pleafing  force  obey: 

Her  goodnefs  takes  our  liberty  away  3 

And  haughty  Britain  yields  to  arbitrary  fway.  Prion 

3.  Bold  i  adventurous. 

Who  now  fhall  give  me  words  and  found 
Equal  unto  this  haughty  enterprize  ? 

Or  who  {hall  lend  me  wings,  with  which  from  ground 
My  lowly  verfe  may  loftily  arife?  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

UaVing.  n.f  [from  have.] 


1.  Poffeffion  3  cftnte;  fortune. 

My  having  is  not  much  ; 

I’ll  makedivifion  of  my  prefent  with  you  : 

Hold,  there’s  half  my  coffer.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

2.  The  a£t  or  ftate  of  poffeffing. 

Of  the  one  fide  was  alleged  the  hawing  a  pi&ure,  which 
the  other  wanted  3  of  the  other  fide,  the  firft  flriking  the 
fine  Id.  Sidney. 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fafhion  of  thefe  times. 

Where  none  will  fweat  but  for  promotion  3 
And  having  that,  dochoak  their  lervice  up, 

Even  with  the  having.  Shake/.  As  you  like  it. 

3.  Behaviour;  regularity.  This  is  ftill  retained  in  the  Scot- 
tifh  diale£t. 

The  gentleman  is  of  no  having :  he  kept  company  with 
the  wild  prince  and  Poina  :  he  is  of  too  high  a  region;  he 
knows  too  much.  Shake/.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Ha^VIOUR.  n.f.  [for  behaviour.]  Conduct;  manners. 

Their  ill  haviour  garres  men  miffay 
Both  of  their  do&rines  and  their  fay.  Spenfer's  Pajlorah. 
To  Haul.  v.a.  [  haler,  French,  to  draw.]  To  pull;  to  draw; 
to  drag  by  violence.  A  word  which,  applied  to  things,  im¬ 
plies  violence ;  and,  to  perfons,  aukwardnefs  or  rudenefs. 

Thy  Dol,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts, 

Is  in  bafe  durance  and  contagious  prifon, 

Haul'd  thither  by  mechanick  dirty  hands.  Shake/  Henry  IV. 

The  youth  with  fongs  and  rhimes, 

Some  dance,  fome  haul  the  rope.  Denham. 

Some  the  wheels  prepare, 

And  faften  to  the  horfes  feet;  the  reft 
With  cables  haul  along  th’  unwieldly  beaft.  Dryden' s  JEn. 

In  his  grandeur  he  naturally  chufes  to  haul  up  others 
after  him  whofe  accomplifhments  moft  refemble  his  own.  Swift. 
Thither  they  bent,  and  haul'd  their  fhips  to  land; 

The  crooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  fand.  Pope's  Odyffey. 
While  romp-loving  mifs 

Is  haul'd  about  in  gallantry'  robuft.  7 homfon's  Autumn. 

Haul.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Pull;  violence  in  dragging. 

The  leap,  the  flap,  the  haul ;  and  fhook  to  notes 
Of  native  mufick,  the  refpondent  dance.  Tbomf.  Winter. 
Haum.  n.  f  [or  hame ,  or  halm ;  Jjealm,  Saxon  j  halm ,  Dutch 
and  Danifh.}  Straw. 

In  champion  coutitrie  a  pleafure  they  take 
To  mow  up  their  haume  for  to  brew  and  to  bake : 

The  haume  is  the  ftraw  of  the  wheat  or  the  rie. 

Which  once  being  reaped,  they  mow  by  and  by.  Tujfer.. 
Having  ftripped  off  the  kaum  or  binds  from  the  poles,  as 
you  pick  the  hops,  ftack  them  up  for  their  fecurity  in  Winter. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
Haunch,  n.f.  [hancke,  Dutch ;  hanche,  French;  anca,  Italian.] 
Z.  The  thigh  ;  the  hind  hip. 

Hail,  groom !  didft  thou  not  fee  a  bleeding  hind, 

Whofe  right  haunch  earft  my  ftedfaft  arrow  ftrake  ? 

If  thou  didft,  tell  me.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  3: 

To  make  a  man  able  to  teach  his  horfe  to  flop  and  turn 
quick,  and  to  reft  on  his  baunebes,  is  of  ufe  to  a  gentleman 
both  in  peace  and  war.  Locke. 

2.  The  rear ;  the  hind  part. 

O  Weftmorland,  thou  art  a  Summer  bird, 

Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  Winter  fings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV,  p.  ii. 

To  HAUNT,  v.  a.  [ banter ,  French  ] 

1.  To  frequent;  to  be  much  about  any  place  or  perfon. 

A  man  who  for  his  hofpitality  is  fo  much  haunted ',  that  no 
news  ftir  but  come  to  his  ears.  Sidney. 

Now  we  being  brought  known  unto  her,  the  time  that  we 
fpent  in  curing  fome  very  dangerous  wounds,  after  once  we 
were  acquainted,  and  acquainted  we  were  fooner  than  our- 
felves  expelled,  fhe  continually  almoft  haunted  us.  Sidney. 

I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus, 

Becaufe  fome  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 

She  this  dang’rous  foreft  haunts. 

And  in  fad  accents  utters  her  complaints.  Waller. 

Earth  now 

Secur’d  like  to  heav’n,  a  feat  where  gods  might  dwell. 

Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt 

Her  facred  fhades.  Milton's  Par adife  Lojl,  b.  x ii. 

Celeftial  V enus  haunts  Idalia’s  groves  j 
Diana  Cynthus,  Ceres  Hybla  loves.  Pope's  Spring. 

2.  It  is  ufed  frequently  in  an  ill  fenfe  of  one  that  comes  unwel¬ 
come. 

You  wrong  me,  fir,  thus  ftill  to  haunt  myhoufe; 

I  told  you,  fir,  my  daughter  is  difpos’d  of.  Shakefpeare. 

Oh,  could  1  fee  my  country- feat ! 

There  leaning  near  a  gentle  brook. 

Sleep,  or  perufe  fome  ancient  book  ; 

And  there  in  fweet  oblivion  drown 

Thofe  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  town.  Swift. 

3.  It  is  eminently  ufed  of  apparitions  or  foeftres  that  appear  in 
a  particular  place.  . 
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foul  fpirits  haunt  my  refting  place. 

And  ghaftly  vifions  break  my  fleep  by  night.  Fairfax. 

All  thefe  the  woes  of  Oedipus  have  known, 

Your  fates,  your  furies,  and  your  haunted  town.  Pope. 
1  o  Haunt,  v.  n.  1  o  be  much  about ;  to  appear  frequently. 
I’ve  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors  : 

In  honeft  plainnefs  thou  haft  heard  me  fay. 

My  daughter’s  not  for  thee.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

Where  they  molt  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  oblerv’d 
The  air  is  delicate.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

Haunt,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Place  in  which  one  is  frequently  found. 

Wefet  toils,  nets,  gins,  fnares  and  traps  for  beafts  and 
birds  in  their  own  haunts  and  walks,  and  without  any  feal  of 
faith  and  confidence.  .  L’Ejlrange. 

To  me  pertains  not,  {he  replies, 

To  know  or  care  where  Cupid  flies ; 

What  are  his  haunts ,  or  which  his  way. 

Where  he  would  dwell,  or  whither  ftray.  Prior. 

A  feene  where,  if  a  god  Ihould  caft  his  fight, 

A  god  might  gaze  and  wonder  with  delight ! 

Joy  touch  d  the  meflenger  of  heav’n  ;  he  ftay’d 
Entranc’d,  and  all  the  blifsful  haunt  lurvey’d.  Pope's  Odyff. 

2.  Habit  of  being  in  a  certain  place. 

The  haunt  you  have  got  about  the  courts  will  one  day  or 
another  bring  your  family  to  beggary.  Arbuthn.  John  Bull. 
Ha'unter.  n.f.  [from  frequenter;  one  that  is  often 

found  in  any  place. 

1  he  ancient  Grecians  were  an  ingenious  people,  of  whom 
the  vulgar  fort,  fuch  as  were  haunters  of  theatres,  took  plea- 
fure  in  the  conceits  of  Ariftophanes.  IVotton  on  Education. 
O  goddefs,  haunter  of  the  woodland  green, 

Queen  of  the  nether  Ikies.  Dry  den  s  Fables. 

Ha'  vock.  n.f.  [hafog,  Welfh,  devaluation.]  Waite;  wide  and 
general  devaftation  ;  mercilefs  deftrueftion. 

Having  been  never  ufed  to  have  any  thing  of  their  own, 
and  now  being  upon  fpoil  of  others,  they  make  no  fpare  of 
any  thing,  but  havock  and  confufion  of  all  they  meet  with. 

Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Saul  made  havock  of  the  church.  Adis  viii.  3. 

Ye  gods,  what  havock  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  works  !  Addifon’s  Cato . 

The  Rabbins,,  to  exprefs  the  great  havock  which  has  been 
made  of  them,  tells  us,  that  there  were  fuch  torrents  of  holy 
blood  (hed,  as  carried  rocks  of  a  hundred  yards  in  circum¬ 
ference  above  three  miles  into  the  fea.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

If  it  had  either  air  or  fuel,  it  muft  make  a  greater  havock 
than  any  hiftory  mentions.  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Prin. 

Ha  'vock.  interj.  [from  the  noun.]  A  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  daughter. 

Why  ftand  thefe  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 

Cry  havock ,  kings  !  Shakefp.  King  John. 

Ate  by  his  fide. 

Cries  havock  /  and  lets  loofe  the  dogs  of  war.  Shakefpeare. 
To  H  a'vock.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Towafte;  todeftroy; 

.  to  lay  wafte. 

Whatfoever  they  leave,  the  foldier  fpoileth  and  havocketh 
likewife ;  fo  that,  between  both,  nothing  is  very  fhortly  left. 

Spenfer  s  State  of  Ireland. 

See  !  with  what  heat  thefe  dogs  of  hell  advance, 

To  wafte  and  havock  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created  !  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  x. 
Ha  'utbov.  n.f  [haut  and  bois.]  A  wind  inftrument. 

I  faw  it,  and  told  John  of  Gaunt  he  beat  his  own  name  ; 
for  you  might  have  trufs’d  him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel- 
ikin  :  the  cafe  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  manfion  for  him,  a 
court;  and  now  hath  he  land  and  beeves.  Shake/.  Henry  IV. 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  ;  he  comes,  he  comes.  Dry. 
H  a'utboy  Strawberry.  See  Strawberry.. 

Haw.  n.f  [  Jjaj,  Saxon.  ] 

1.  The  berry  and  feed  of  the  hawthorn. 

Now  fowand  go  harrow,  where  ridge  ye  did  draw 
The  feed  of  the  bremble  with  kernel  and  haw.  Tujfer. 
Years  of  ftore  of  haws  and  hips  commonly  portend  cold 
Winters.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

His  quarrel  to  the  hedge  was,  that  his  thorns  and  his  bram¬ 
bles  did  not  bring  forth  raifins,  rather  than  haws  and  black¬ 
berries.  L’Ejlrange. 

2.  An  excrefcence  in  the  eye. 

3.  [jjaga,  Saxon ;  haw ,  a  garden,  Danilh.]  A  fmall  piece  of 
ground  adjoining  to  an  houfe.  In  Scotland  they  call  it  haugh. 

Upon  the  haw  at  Plymouth  is  cut  out  in  the  ground  the 
portraiture  of  two  men,  with  clubs  in  their  hands,  whom  they 
term  Gog  and  Magog.  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Ha'wthorn.  n.f  [  ^ojm,  Saxon.J  A  fpecies  of  med¬ 
lar;  the  thorn  that  bears  haws. 

The  great  ufe  to  which  it  is  applied  in  England  is  to  make 
hedges  and  fences ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  it 
about  London  ;  but  that  fort  which  produces  the  fmalleft 
leaves  is  preferable,  becaufc  its  branches  always  grow  clofe 
together.  Miller.  '  7 


There  is  a  man  haunts  the  foreft,  that  abufes  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rofalinj  on  their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon 
hawthorns ,  and  elegies  on  brambles.  Sheik.  As  you  like  it. 
The  hawthorn  fly  is  all  black,  and  not  big.  Walton's  Angler. 

Some  in  their  hands,  befide  the  lance  and  fhield. 

The  boughs  of  woodbine,  or  of  hawthorn  held.  Dryden 

Now  hawthorns  bloflom,  now  the  dailies  fpring.  Pope. 

I  he  hawthorn  whitens,  and  the  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds.  Thomfons  Spring. 

To  Haw.  v.n.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from  haivk  or  hack.]  To 
{peak  flowly  with  frequent  intermilfion  and  hefitation. 

’Tis  a  great  way  ;  but  yet,  after  a  little  humming  and  haw¬ 
ing  upon  t,  he  agreed  to  undertake  the  job.  L’Ejlrange. 

Hawk.  n.f.  [  heebeg,  Welfh ;  jjapoc,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  bird  of  prey,  ufed  much  anciently  in  fport  to  catch  other 
birds. 

Do’ft  thou  love  hawking  ?  Thou  haft  hawks  will  foar 
Above  the  morning  lark.  Shak.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
It  can  be  no  more  difgrace  to  a  great  lord  to  draw  a  fair 
picture,  than  to  cut  his  hawk’s  meat.  Peachamon  Drawing. 

Whence  borne  on  liquid  wing 
The  founding  culver  {hoots  ;  or  where  the  hawk , 

High  in  the  beetling  cliff,  his  airy  builds.  TkoonJ'on’s  Spring. 

2.  [ Hoch ,  Welfh.]  An  effort  to  force  phlegm  up  the  throat. 

To  Hawk.  v.  n.  [from  hawk.~\ 

1.  To  fly  hawks  at  fowls ;  to  catch  birds  by  means  of  a  hawk. 

'Tis  his  highnefs’  pleafure 
You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Alban’s, 

Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk.  Shakefpeare. 

Do’ ft  thou  love  hawking?  Thou  haft  hawks  will  foar 
Above  the  morning  lark.  Shakefpeare. 

One  followed  ftudy  and  knowledge,  and  another  hawking 
and  hunting.  Locke: 

He  that  hawks  at  larks  and  fparrows  has  no  lefs  fport,  though 
a  much  lefs  confiderable  quarry,  than  he  that  flies  at  nobler 
game.  “  Locke. 


A  talc  ner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks  ; 
With  her  of  tarfels  and  of  lures  he  talks. 


Prior . 


2.  To  fly  at ;  to  attack  on  the  wing. 

A  faulcon  tow’ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 

Was  by  a  moufing  owl  hawk’d  at  and  kill’d.  Shakef.  Macb. 

Whether  upward  to  the  moon  they  go, 

Or  dream  the  Winter  out  in  caves  below,  C 

Or  hawk  at  flies  elfewhere,  concerns  us  not  to  know.  Dry.  3 

3.  \_Hoch ,  Welfh  ]  To  force  up  phlegm  with  a  noife. 

Come,  fit,  fit,  and  a  fong. - Shall  we  clap  into’t  round- 

.  ly,  without  hawking  or  fpitting,  or  faying  we  are  hoarfe, 
which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice.  Shakefpeare. 

She  complained  of  a  forenefs  of  her  throat,  and  of  a  {link¬ 
ing  tough  phlegm  which  {he  hawked  up  in  the  mornings. 

Wifeman’ s  Surgery ; 

Blood,  caft  out  of  the  throat  or  windpipe,  is  fpit  out  with 
a  hawking  or  fmall  cough ;  that  out  of  the  gums  is  fpit  out 
without  hawking ,  coughing,  or  vomiting.  Harvey  onConfumpt. 

4.  To  fell  by  proclaiming  it  intheftreets.  [From  hock ,  German, 
a  falefman  ] 

His  works  were  hawk’d  in  ev’ry  ftreet ; 

But  feldom  rofe  above  a  fheet.  Swift. 

Ha'wked.  adj.  [from  hawk.]  Formed  like  a  hawk’s  bill. 

Flat  nofes  feem  comely  unto  the  Moor,  an  aquiline  or 
hawked  one  unto  the  Perfian,  a  large  and  prominent  nofe  unto 
the  Roman.  Brown’s  V ulgar  Errours. 

Ha'wker.  n.f.  [from  hock ,  German.]  One  who  fells  his 
wares  by  proclaiming  them  in  the  ftreet. 

I  faw  my  labours,  which  had  coft  me  fo  much  thought  and 
watching,  bawled  about  by  common  hawkers ,  which  1  once 
intended  for  the  weighty  confideration  of  the  greateft  perfon. 

Sivift’s  Vindication  of  IJ'aac  Bickerjlajf. 

To  grace  this  honour’d  day  the  queen  proclaims, 

By  herald  hawkers ,  high  heroick  games  : 

She  fummons  all  her  fons  ;  an  endlefs  band 

Pours  forth,  and  leaves  unpeopled  half  the  land.  Pope. 

Ha'wkweed.  n.f. 

The  characters  are :  the  ftalks  are  branched  and  {lender, 
the  leaves  produced  alternately,  and  the  flower  confifts  of 
many  leaves  placed  in  an  orbicular  order,  and  open  in  form 
of  a  marigold  :  the  feeds  are  {lender  and  angular,  or  furrowed: 
the  whole  plant  hath  a  milky  juice.  Oxtongue  is  a  fpecies  of 

.  this  plant.  Miller. 

Ha'wses.  n.f.  [of  a  {hip.]  Two  round  holes  under  the  {hip’s 
head  or  beak,  through  which  the  cables  pafs  when  {he  is  at 
anchor.  Harris. 

HAY.  n.f  [jjrej,  Jjij,  Saxon;  hey,  Dutch.]  Grafs  dried  to 
fodder  cattle  in  Winter. 


Make  hay  while  the  fun  fhines.  Camden’s  Remains . 

Make  poor  men’s  cattle  break  their  necks ; 

Set  fire  on  barns  and  hay  ftacks  in  the  night, 

And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  tears.  Shakefp. 
We  have  heats  of  dungs,  and  of  hays  and  herbs  laid  up 
moift.  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis . 

The 
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Or  if  the  earlier  feafon  lead 

Tothetnnn’d  bay  £ock  in  the  mead,  Miltjrt. 

Bring  them  for  food  fweet  boughs  and  ofiars  cut, 

Nor  all  the  Winter  long  thy  hay  rick  fhut.  May's  Virgil. 
Some  turners  turn  lohg  and  {lender  fprigs  of  ivory,  as  finall 
as  an  hay  ftalk,  Moxori s  Alech.  Exer. 

The  bed  manure  for  meadows  is  the  bottom  of  hay  mows 
and  bay  ft. acks.  Mortimer's  Husbandry . 

Hay  and  oats,  in  the  management  of  a  groom,  will  make 
ale.  Swift. 

By  fome  hay  cock,  or  fome  fbady  thorn, 

He  bids  his  beads  both  even  long  and  morn.  Dryden> 

Blouzelinda,  in  a  gamefome  mood. 

Behind  a  hay  cock  loudly  laughing  flood.  Gay’s  P  (florals. 

The  hum  of  bees  inviting  deep  fincere, 

Into  the  guiltlefs  breafl,  beneath  the  {hade, 

Or  thrown  at  large  amid’  the  fragrant  hay.  Thomf.  Autumn. 

' To  dance  the  Hay.  To  dance  in  a  ring :  probably  from  dancing 
round  a  hay  cock. 

I  will  play  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthies. 

And  let  them  dance  the  hay.  Sbakejp.  Love's  Labour  Left. 

This  maids  think  on  the  hearth  they  fee. 

When  fires  well  nigh  confumed  be. 

There  dancing  hays  by  two  and  three,  , 

Juft  as  your  fancy  calls  them.  Dray  ten’s  Nymphid. 

The  gum  and  glift’ning,  which  with  art 
And  ftudy’d  method,  in  each  part  , 

Hangs  down  the  heart, 

Looks  juft  as  if  that  day 

Snails  there  had  crawl’d  the  hay.  Suckling. 

Hay.  n.f.  [from  bate ,  French,  a  hedge.]  A  net  which  inclofes 
the  haunt  of  an  animal. 

Coneys  are  deftroyed  by  hays ,  curs,  fpaniels,  or  tumblers 
bred  up  for  that  purpofe.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Ha'ymaJcer.  n.f.  [hay  and  make.]  One  employed  in  drying 
grafs  for  hay. 

As  to  the  return  of  his  health  and  vigour,  were  you  here, 
you'might  enquire  of  his  haymakers.  Pope  to  Swift. 

HAZARD,  n.f  [ hazard ,  French;  azar,  Spanilh  ;  hajki ,  Ru- 
nick,  danger.] 

1.  Chance;  accident  f  fortuitous  hap. 

I  have  fet  my  life  upon  a  caft. 

And  I  will  ftand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

I  will  upon  ail  hazards  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know’ft  my  tongue  fo  well.  Shak. 
Where  the  mind  does  not  perceive  this  connection,  there 
mens  opinions  are  not  the  produCl  of  judgment,  but  the 
effeCts  of  chance  and  hazard of  a  mind  floating  at  all  adven¬ 
tures,  without  choice  and  without  direction.  Locke. 

2.  Danger  ;  chance  of  danger. 

We  are  bound  to  yield  unto  our  Creator,  the  father  of  all 
mercy,  eternal  thanks,  for  that  he  hath  delivered  his  law  unto 
the  world  ;  a  law  wherein  fo  many  things  are  laid  open,  as  a 
light  which  otherwife  would  have  been  buried  in  darknefs, 
not  without  the  hazard ,  or  rather  not  with  the  hazard ,  but 
with  the  certain  lofs  of  thoufands  of  fouls,  moft  undoubtedly 
now  faved.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

The  hazard  I  have  run  to  fee  you  here,  (hould  inform  you 
that  I  love  not  at  a  common  rate.  Dryden’s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

Men  are  led  on  from  one  ftage  of  life  to  another  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  utmoft  hazard ,  and  yet  without  the  leaft  appre- 
henfion  of  their  danger.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

3.  A  game  at  dice. 

The  duke  playing  at  hazard  at  the  groom-porter’s,  in  much 
company,  held  in  a  great  many  hands  together,  and  drew  a 
huge  heap  of  gold.  Swift. 

To  Ha'zard.  v.  a.  [hazarder,  French.]  To  expofe  to  chance; 
to  put  into  danger.  .  . 

They  might,  by  perfifting  in  the  extremity  of  that  opinion, 
hazard  greatly  their  own  eftates,  and  fo  weaken  that  part 
which  their  places  now  give.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

It  was  net  in  his  power  to  adventure  upon  his  own  fortune, 
or  bearing  a  publick  charge  to  hazard  himfelf  againft  a  man 
of  private  condition.  Hayward. 

'Fo  Ha'zard.  v.  n. 

1.  'Fo  try  the  chance. 

I  pray  you  tarry  ;  paufe  a  day  or  two, 

Before  yon  hazard ;  for  in  chufing  wrong, 

I  lofe  your  company.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

2.  To  adventure. 

She  from  her  fellow-provinces  would  go, 

Ratlicr  than  hazard  to  have  you  her  foe.  IValler. 

Ha'zardable.  adj.  [from  hazard.]  Venturefome;  liable  to 
chance.. 

An  haznrdable  determination  it  is,  unto  fluctuating  and  indif¬ 
ferent  efteCts,  to  affix  a  pofitive  type  or  period.  Brown. 

Ha'zarder.  n.f.  [from  hazard.]  He  who  hazards. 
Ha'zardry.  n.f  [from  hazard.]  Temerity ;  precipitation ; 
rath  adventuroufnefs.  Ohfolete. 

Hafty  wrath,  and  hcedlefs  hazardry , 

Do  breed  repentance  late,  and  lafting  infamy. 

Fairy  fpuecn. 
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Hazardous,  adj.  [bazar deux,  Fr.  from  hazard  ]  Dangerous  5 
expofed  to  chance. 

Grant  that  our  hazardous  attempt  prove  vain, 

We  feel  the  worft,  fecur’d  from  greater  pain.  Dryden. 

Hazardously,  adv.  [from  hazardous.]  With  danger  or 
chance. 

Haze.  n.f.  [The  etymology  unknown.]  Fog;  miff. 

To  Haze.  v.  n.  "Fo  be  foggy  or  mifty. 

To  Haze,  v  a.  To  fright  one.  Ainfworth . 

HA'ZEL.  n.f.  [Jssepel,  Saxon ;  corylus,  Latin.] 

It  hath  male  flowers  growing  at  remote  diftances  from  the 
fruit  on  the  fame  tree :  the  nuts  grow  in  clufters,  and  are  clofe- 
ly  joined  together  at  the  bottom,  each  being  covered  with  an 
outward  hu(k  or  cup,  which  opens  at  the  top,  and  when*the 
fruit  is  ripe  it  falls  out:  the  leaves  are  roundifh  and  intire. 
The  fpecies  are  hazelnut,  cobnut,  and  filbert.  The  red  and 
white  filberts  are  moftly  efteemed  for  their  fruit.  Miller. 

Kate,  like  the  hazel  twig, 

Is  ftraight  and  (lender ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hazehwsts,  and  fweeter  than  the  kernels.  Shakefpeart. 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel  nut.  Shak.  Rom.  ar.djul. 

Why  fit  we  not  beneath  the  grateful  fhade. 

Which  hazels ,  intermix’d  with  elms,  have  made  ?  Dryden. 
There  are  fome  from  the  fize  of  a  hazle  nut  to  that  of  a 
man’s  fift.  Woodward  on  Foffls. 

Ha'zel.  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Light  brown;  of  the  colour 
of  hazle. 

Chufe  a  warm  dry  foil,  that  has  a  good  depth  of  light  hazel 
mould.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Ha'zelly.  adj.  Of  the  colour  of  hazel;  a  light  brown. 

Uplands  confift  either  of  fand,  gravel,  chalk,  rock  or  (lone, 
hazelly  loam,  clay,  or  black  mould.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Ha'zy.  adj.  [from  haze.]  Dark;  foggy;  mifty. 

Our  cleareft  day  here  is  mifty  and  hazy ;  we  fee  not  far,  and 
what  we  do  fee  is  in  a  bad  light.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Oft  engender’d  by  the  hazy  North, 

My  riads  on  myriads,  infeCt  armies  waff.  Thcmfon. 

He.  pronoun,  gen.  him;  plur  .they;  gen.  them.  [  by,  Dutch  ;  fie, 
Saxon.  It  feems  to  have  borrowed  the  plural  from  Eiy, 
plural  bay,  dative  biyum.] 

1 .  The  man  that  was  named  before. 

All  the  confpirators,  fave  only  he , 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caefar.  Shakefpeare: 

If  much  you  note  him , 

You  (hall  offend  him ,  and  increafe  his  paffion ; 

Feed  and  regard  him  not.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth . 

I  am  weary  of  this  moon  ;  would  he  would  change.  Shakef. 


Adam  fpoke ; 

So  cheer’d  he  his  fair  fpoufe,  and  flie  was  cheer’d,  Milton . 

When  Adam  wak’d,  he  on  his  fide 
Leaning  half  rais’d  hung  over  her.  Milton . 

Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand  along  L&rypafa’d 
On  to  their  blifsful  bow’rs.  Milton. 

Extol 

Him  firft,  him  laft,  him  midft.  Milton. 

2.  The  man ;  the  perfon.  It  lometimes  (lands  without  refe¬ 
rence  to  any  foregoing  word. 

He  is  never  poor 

That  little  hath,  but  he  that  much  defires.  Daniel. 

3.  Man  or  male  being. 

Such  mortal  drugs  I  have ;  but  Mantua’s  law 


Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them.  Shakefp.  Rem.  andful. 
Ay,  crook-back,  here  I  ftand  to  anfwer  thee,  or  any  he  the 
proudeft  of  thy  fort.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 

Tros  and  his  race  the  fculptor  (hall  employ. 

And  he  the  god  who  built  the  walls  of  Troy.  Dryd.  V irg. 

4.  Male:  as,  a  he  bear,  a  he  goat.  It  is  ufed  where  the  male 
and  female  have  not  different  denominations. 

The  he's  in  birds  have  the  faireft  feathers.  E aeon's  N.  Hijl. 

5.  In  the  two  laft  fenfes  he  is  rather  a  noun  than  pronoun. 
HEAD.  n.f.  [fiezyot},  ):eapb,  Saxcn ;  hoofd,  Dutch;  heved,  old 

Englfth,  whence  by  contraction  head. ] 

1.  The  part  of  the  animal  that  contains  the  brain  or  the  organ 
of  fenfation  or  thought. 

Vein  healing  verven,  and  head  purging  dill.  Spenfer. 
Over  head  up- grew 

Infuperable  height  of  loftieft  (hade.  Milton's  Farad.  Lojl. 
My  head  geers  off,  what  filthy  work  you  make.  Dryden. 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread. 

For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  head.  Dryden. 

I  could  dill  have  offers,  that  fome,  who  hold  their  heads 
higher,  would  be  glad  to  accept.  Swift. 

2.  Perfon  as  expofed  to  any  danger  or  penalty. 

What  he  gets  more  of  her  than  (harp  words,  let  it  lie  on 
my  head.  Shakefpeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Who  of  all  ages  to  fucceed,  but  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curfe 
My  head?  ill  fare  our  ajiceftor  impure.  Milt.  Farad.  Lojl . 

3.  Head  and  Ears.  The  whole  perfon. 

In  jingling  rhimes  well  fortify’d  and  ftrong, 

He  fights  intrench’d  o’er  head  and  ears  in  fong.  Granville. 

4.  Denomination  of  any  anijnals, 


When 
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hen  Innocent  XI.  defired  the  marquis  of  Carpio  to  fur- 

buuhl',7,k  Wof.  fw‘n.e>  h=  could  not  Ipare  them  ; 

but  th.rt)  thoufand  lawyers  he  had  at  h.s  fervice.  AMiftn 

rate  7  T  7°n  PaftU?ge  ™  raiftd  accordi"g  'o  a  certain 
rate  pr  ha  upon  cattle.  Jrtiah*  m  Coim. 

5’  Chtct;  principal  perfon ;  one  to  whom  the  rell  are  fubordi- 
nate  ;  leader  ;  commander. 

For  their  commons,  there  is  little  danger  from  them  ex 
cept  it  be  where  they  have  great  and  potent  beads.  Bacon. 
\  our  head  I  him  appoint ; 

And  by  myfelf  have  fworn,  to  him  (hall  bow 
All  knees  in  heav’n,  and  (hall  confefs  him  lord.  Milton 
I  he  beads  of  the  chief  feds  of  philofbphy,  as  Thales, 
Anaxagoras,  and  Pythagoras,  did  likewife  content  to  this 

6.  Race  of  honour ;  the  firft  place. 

,hNK°tWLthftfding  ?"  tlleJu,Hces  had  take"  their  places  upon 
the  bench,  they  made  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the  had  of 

J.  Pla«  of  command.  .  S*‘e*,cr’ 

An  army  of  fourfeore  thoufand  troops,  with  the  duke  of 
ar  oroug  at  the  bead  of  them,  could  do  nothing  againft 

.  o  ™  enemy-  r  Addifon  on  the  War. 

o.  Countenance;  prefence. 

Richard  not  far  from  hence  hath  hid  his  head.  Sb.  R.  II. 
W ith  Cain  go  wander  through  the  (hade  of  night, 

And  never  (hew  thy  head  by  day  or  light.  Shak.  Rich.  II. 
Fre  to-morrow’s  fun  (hall  (hew  his  head.  Dryden. 

9*  Underftanding ;  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  wenches  laid  their  heads  together.  L’Ef range. 

A  fox  and  a  goat  went  down  a  well  to  drink:  the  °-0at  fell 
to  hunting  which  way  to  get  back ;  oh,  fays  Reynard,  never 
trouble  your  head ,  but  leave  that  tome.  L’EJlrange. 

Work  with  all  the  eafe  and  fpeed  you  can,  without  break- 
ing  your  heady  and  being  fo  very  induftrious  in  ftaftino- 
fcruples.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

The  lazy  and  inconfiderate  took  up  their  notions  by 
chance,  without  much  beating  their  heads  about  them.  Locke. 

If  a  man  (hews  that  he  has  no  religion,  why  (hould  we 
think  that  he  beats  his  head  and  troubles  himfelf  to  examine 
the  grounds  of  this  or  that  dodtrine.  Locke. 

When  in  ordinary  difeourfe  we  fay  a  man  has  a  fine  head , 
we  exprefs  ourfelves  metaphorically,  and  fpeak  in  relation  to 
his  undemanding ;  and  when  we  fay  of  a  woman  (he  has  a 
fine  head,  we  fpeak  only  in  relation  to  her  commode.  Addifon. 

We  laid  our  heads  together,  to  confider  what  grievances 
the  nation  had  fuffered  under  king  George.  Addif.  Freeholder. 
10.  Face;  front;  forepart. 

The  gathering  crowd  purfues; 

The  ravHhers  turn  heady  the  fight  renews.  Dryden. 

1  r.  Refiftance  ;  hoftile  oppofition. 

Then  made  he  head  againft  his  enemies, 

And  Hymner  flew.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

Sometimes  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made  head  againft  my 
power.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

Two  valiant  gentlemen  firft  making  head  againft  them,  fe- 
conded  by  half  a  dozen  more,  made  forty  of  them  run  away. 

■\  %  ;  -  Raleigh' s  Apology. 

Sin  having  depraved  his  judgment,  and  got  poffeflion  of  his 
will,  there  is  no  other  principle  left  him  naturally,  by  which 
he  can  make  head  againft  it.  South's  Sermons. 

1 2.  Spontaneous  refolution. 

The  bordering  wars  in  this  kingdom  were  made  altogether 
by  voluntaries,  upon  their  own  head,  without  any  pay  or  com- 
miflion  from  the  date.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

13.  State  of  a  deer’s  horns,  by  which  his  age  is  known. 

It  was  a  buck  of  the  firft  head.  Shakefp.  Love’s  Labour  Loft. 
The  buck  is  called  the  fifth  year  a  buck  of  the  firft  head.  Shak. 

14.  Individual.  It  is  ufed  in  numbers  or  computation. 

If  there  be  fix  millions  of  people,  then  there  is  about  four 
acres  for  every  head.  Gr aunt’s  Bills  of  Mortality. 

15.  The  top  of  any  thing  bigger  than  the  reft. 

His  fpear’s  head  weighed  fix  hundred  (hekels  of  iron.  1  Sa ; 
As  high 

As  his  proud  head  is  rais’d  towards  the  fk y. 

So  low  tow’rds  hell  his  roots  defeend.  Denham. 

Trees,  which  have  large  and  fpreading  heads ,  v/ould  lie 
with  their  branches  up  in  the  water.  Woodward. 

If  the  buds  are  made  our  food,  they  are  called  heads  or 
tops;  fo  heads  of  afparagus  and  artichoaks.  Watts’s  Logick. 

It  is  an  equivocal  term  ;  for  it  fignifies  the  head  of  a  nail, 
or  of  a  pin,  as  well  as  of  an  animal.  Watts's  Logick. 

16.  Place  of  chief  refort. 

The  horfe  took  the  alarm,  and  made  their  efcape  to  Win- 
chefler,  the  h  ad  quarters.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

17.  The  fore  part  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  (hip. 

By  gallies  with  brazen  heads  (he  might  tranfport  over  In¬ 
dus  at  once  three  hundred  thoufand  foldiers. 

Raleigh’s  Hiflory  of  the  World. 
On  oozy  ground  his  gallies  moor  ; 

Their  heads  are  turn’d  to  fea,  their  fterns  to  (bore.  Dryden. 
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1 8.  That  which  rifes  on  the  top. 

Let  it  ftand  in  a  tub  four  or  five  days  before  it  be  put  into 
the  calk,  ftirring  it  twice  a  day,  and  beating  down  the  head  or 

y™*  ’nto 't'  Mortimer's  Hufbandry. 

19.  (he  blade  of  an  axe, 

A  man  fetcheth  a  ftroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down  the  tree* 
and  the  head  flippeth  from  the  helve.  Deutr.  xix.  5* 

20.  Upper  part  of  a  bed. 

Ifrael  bowed  upon  the  bed’s  head.  Gen.  xlvii.  31. 

2r.  I  he  brain. 

As  caftern  priefts  in  giddy  circles  run, 

And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  fun.  Rote's  EfTaxs. 

22.  Drefs  of  the  head.  1  U  y 

Politick  ladies  think  they  gain  a  great  point  when  they  have 
teazed  their  hufbands  to  buy  them  a  laced  head,  or  a  fine  petti- 

coat-.  .  Swift. 

23.  Principal  topicks  of  difeourfe. 

Thefe  heads  are  of  a  mixed  order,  and  we  propofe  only 
(uch  as  belong  to  the  natural  world.  Burnet’ sTheo.  of  the  Earth. 

Thefe  heads  are  fet  down  more  fully  in  the  arguments  of 
each  chapter.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Tis  our  great  intereft,  and  our  chief  duty,  to  fatisfy  our¬ 
felves  on  this  head,  upon  which  our  whole  conduit  depends. 

Atterbury’s  Sermons,  Preface. 

24.  Source  of  a  ftream. 

.  Is  l^e  g.Iory  °f  God  to  give  ;  his  very  nature  delighteth  in 
it :  his  mercies  in  the  current,  through  which  they  would  pafs, 
may  be  dried  up,  but  at  the  head  they  never  fail.  Hooker.- 
The  current  by  Gaza  is  but  a  fmall  ftream,  rifing  between 
it  and  the  Red  fea,  whofe  head  from  Gaza  is  little  more  than 
twenty  Englilh  miles.  Raleigh’s  Hiflory  of  the  World. 

Some  did  the  fong,  and  fome  the  choir  maintain. 

Beneath  a  laurel  (hade,  where  mighty  Po 

Mounts  up  to  woods  above,  and  hides  his  head  below.  Dry. 

25.  Crifis;  pitch. 

The  indifpofition  which  has  long  hung  upon  me,  is  at  laft 
grown  to  fuch  a  head ,  that  it  muft  quickly  make  an  end  of 
me,  or  of  itfelf.  Addif  on’s  Spectator. 

2b.  Power;  influence;  force;  ftrength;  dolninion. 

Within  her  bread  though  calm,  her  bfeaft  though  pure, 
Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head,  and  rais’d . 

Some  troubled  thoughts.  Milton’s  Paradife  Regain’d. 

God  will  not  admit  of  the  paflionate  man’s  apology,  that 
he  has  fo  long  given  his  unruly  paffions  their  head,  that& he  can¬ 
not  now  govern  nor  controul  them.  South’s  Sermons. 

27.  Body;  conflux. 

_  People  under  command  chufe  to  confult,  and  after  to  march 
in  order;  and  rebels,  contrariwife,  run  upon  an  head  together 
in  confufion.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Let  all  this  wicked  crew  gather 
Their  forces  to  one  head.  Ben.  fohnfon’s  Catiline. 

2o.  Power;  armed  force. 

My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  gather’d  head.  Shakef 
At  fixteen  years. 

When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are. 

As  ever  offer’d  foul  play  in  a  date.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV, 
Far  in  the  marches  here  we  heard  you  were, 

Making  another  head  to  fight  again.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

29.  Liberty  in  running  a  horfe. 

He  gave  his  able  horfe  the  head. 

And  bounding  forward  (truck  his  agile  heels 

Againft  the  panting  fides  of  his  poor  jade 

Up  to  the  rowel-head.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

30.  It  is  very  improperly  applied  to  roots. 

How  turneps  hide  their  fwelling  heads  below. 

And  how  the  doling  coleworts  upwards  grow.  Gay. 

3r*  Head  and  Shoulders.  By  force;  violently. 

People  that  hit  upon  a  thought  that  tickles  them,  will  be 
mil  bringing  it  in  by  head  and  Jhoulders,  over  and  over,  in 
feveral  companies.  _  L’EJlrange. 

1  hey  can  bring  in  every  odd  exception  in  grammar,  every 
ngure  ot  fpeech,  head  and  Jhoulders  by  main  force,  in-fpite  of 
nature  and  their  fubjed.  Felton  on  the  ClaJRcks. 

1  o  Head.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1  *  To  lead;  to  influence;  todired;  to  govern. 

Nor  is  what  has  been  Laid  of  princes  lefs  true  of  all  other 
governours,  from  him  that  heads  an  army  to  him  that  is  mafter 
of  a  family,  or  of  one  Angle  fervant.  South. 

Abas,  who  feem’d  our  friend,  is  either  fled. 

Or,  what  we  fear,  our  enemies  does  head.  Dryd.  Aurer.vz. 

This  lord  had  headed  his  appointed  bands, 

In  firm  allegiance  to  his  king’s  commands.  Prior. 

2.  To  behead  ;  to  kill  by  taking  away  the  head; 

If  you  kiad  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way  but  for  ten 
years  together,  you’ll  be  glad  to  give  out  a  commiflion  for 
more  heads.  Sbakejp.  Meafure  for  Measure 

3.  Fo  fit  any  thing  with  a  head,  or  principal  part. 

Headed  with  flints  and  leathers  bloody  dy’d, 

Such  as  the  Indians  in  their  quivers- hide.  Fairy  Queen 

J I  C  Of 
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Of  cornel-wood  a  fpear  upright,  < 

Headed  with  piercing  fteel,  and  polifh’d  bright.  Dry  den. 

Yoifmuft  difbranch  them,  leaving  only  the  fummit  entire: 
unH's  the  foil  be  very  good,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  head  them 
too~  Mortimers  Hujbandry. 


He'adach.  «./  [  head  and  ach.]  Pain  in  the  head. 

From  the  cruel  headachy 
Riches  do  not  preferve.  Sidney ,  h.  \. 

Nothing  more  expofes  to  headachs ,  colds,  catarrhs,  an 
coughs,  than  keeping  the  head  warm.  ,  Lode. 

In  the  headach  he  orders  the  opening  of  the  vein  or  the 
forehead.  .  .  Arbuthmt. 

At  fome  dear  idle  time, 

Not  plagu’d  with  headachs ,  or  the  want  of  rhyme.  Pope. 
He' a  dband.  n.  f.  [  head  and  band.} 

i .  A  fillet  for  the  head  ;  a  topknot.  , 

The  Lord  will  take  away  the  bonnets,  and  the  head- 

lands.  V- 

■?.  The  band  at  each  end  of  a  book.’ 

He'adborough.  n.f.  [ head  and  borough.']  A  conftable;  a 
fubordinate  conftable. 

flere  lies  John  Dod,  a  fervant  of  God,  to  whom  he  is  gone, 
Father  or  mother,  filler  or  brother,  he  never  knew  none  ; 

A  headborough  and  a  conftable,  a  man  of  fame. 

The  firft  of  his  houfe,  and  laft  of  his  name.  Camden. 

This  none  are  able  to  break  through, 

Until  they’re  freed  by  head  of  borough.  Hudibras ,  p.  1. 
He'address.  n.f.  [head  and  drefs.] 

1.  The  covering  of  a  woman’s  head.  , 

There  is  not  fo  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  lady  s  head- 
drefs  :  I  have  known  it  rife  and  fall.  Addifons  Spectator. 

If  ere  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads. 

Or  difeompos’d  the  headdrefs  of  a  prude.  .  Pope: 

2.  Any  thing  refembling  a  headdrefs,  and  prominent  on  the 

head.  .  ' 

Among  birds  the  males  very  often  appear  in  a  molt  beauti¬ 
ful  headdrejs ,  whether  it  be  a  creft,  a  comb,  a  tuft  of  feathers, 
or  a  natural  little  plume,  erected  like  a  kind  of  pinnacle  on  the 
very  top  of  the  head.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 

He'ader.  n.f  [from  head] 

1.  One  that  heads  nails  or  pins,  or  the  like. 

2.  The  firft  brick  in  the  angle. 

If  the  header  of  one  fide  of  the  wall  is  toothed  as  much  as 
the  ftretcher  on  the  outfide,  it  would  be  a  ftronger  toothing, 
and  the  joints  of  the  headers  of  one  fide  would  be  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  headers  of  the  courfe  they  lie  upon  of  the  other 
jrlc]e  Moxons  Mech.  Exer. 

He'adgargle.  n.f.  [ head  and  gargle.]  A  difeafe,  I  fup- 

pofe,  in  cattle.  . 

For  the  headgargle  give  powder  of  fenugreek.  Mortmw . 
He'adiness.  n.f.  [from  heady.]  Hurry;  ralhnefs ;  ftubborn- 
nefs ;  precipitation;  obftinacy. 

If  any  will  ralhly  blame  fuch  his  choice  of  old  and  un¬ 
wonted  words,  him  may  I  more  juftly  blame  and  condemn, 
either  of  witlefs  headinejs  in  judging,  or  of  headlefs  hardinefs 
in  condemning.  Spenfer. 

He'adland.  n.f.  [head  and  land.] 

1.  Promontary;  cape.  ....  f  , 

An  heroick  play  ought  to  be  an  imitation  of  an  heroick 
poem,  and  confequently  love  and  valour  ought  to  be  the  fub- 
jea  of  it :  both  thefe  fir  William  Davenant  began  to  fhadow; 
but  it  was  fo  as  difeoverers  draw  their  maps,  with  headlands 
and  promontories.  Dryden. 

2.  Ground  under  hedges. 

Now  down  with  the  grafs  upon  headlands  about, 

That  ^roweth  in  fhadow  fo  rank  and  fo  ftout.  ‘Puffer % 

D 

He'adless.  adj.  [from  head.] 

1.  Without  an  head  ;  beheaded. 

His  fhining  helmet  he ’gan  foon  unlace, 

And  left  his  headlefs  body  bleeding  at  the  place.  Fairy  Pfueen. 

Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 

I  would  remove  thefe  tedious  ftumbling  blocks, 

And  fmooth  my  way  upon  their  headlefs  necks.  Shak.H.  VI. 

On  the  cold  earth  lies  th’  unregarded  king, 

A  headlefs  carkafs,  and  a  namelefs  thing.  Denham. 

Prickly  flubs,  inftead  of  trees,  are  found; 

Headlefs  the  moft,  and  hideous  to  behold.  Dryden. 

2.  Without  a  chief.  < 

They  relied  not  until  they  had  made  the  empire  ftand  head¬ 
lefs  about  feventeen  years.  Raleigh's  Effays. 

3.  Obftinate ;  inconfiderate ;  ignorant;  wanting  intelleas : 
perhaps  for  heedlefs. 

If  any  will  rafhly  blame  fuch  his  choice  of  old  unwonted 
words,  him  may  I  more  juftly  blame  and  condemn,  either  of 
witlefs  headinefs  in  judging,  or  of  headlefs  hardinefs  in  con¬ 
demning.  SPcnJcr- 

He'adlong.  adj. 

1.  Rafh  ;  thoughtlcfs. 

2.  Sudden  ;  precipitate. 

It  fuddenly  fell  from  an  excefs  of  favour,  which,  many  ex- 
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amples  having  taught  them,  never  ftopt  his  race  till  it  came  to 
a  headlong  overthrow.  Sidney,  b.  u. 

He'adlong.  adv.  [head  and  long.] 

j.  With  the  head  foremoft.  It  is  often  doubtful  whether  thi£ 
word  be  adjective  or  adverb. 

I’ll  look  no  more, 

Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 

Topple  down  headlong.  Shakef.  King  Lear. 

Who,  while  he  fleering  view’d  the  ftars,  and  bore 
His  courfe  from  Africk  to  theLatian  fhore, 

Fell  headlong  down.  Dryden  s  /En .  b.  vn 

Headlong  from  thence  the  glowing  fury  fprings. 

And  o’er  the  Theban  palace  fpreads  her  wings.  Pope. 

2.  Rafhly  ;  without  thought ;  precipitately.  . 

To  give  Ahab  fuch  warning,  as  might  infallibly  have  pre¬ 
vented  his  delirudlion,  was  efteemed  by  him  evil;  and  to  pufh 
him  on  headlong  into  it,  becaufe  he  was  fond  of  it,  was  ac¬ 
counted  good.  South  s  Sermons. 

.  Some  afk  for  envy’d  pow’r*  which  publick  hate 
Purfues  and  hurries  headlong  to  their  fate ; 

Down  go  the  titles.  Dryden  s  juv.  Sat.  x. 

3.  Haftily  ;  without  delay  or  refpite. 

Unhappy  offspring  of  my  teeming  womb  ! 

Dragg’d  headlong  from  thy  cradle  to  thy  tomb.  Dryden. 

4.  It  is  very  negligently  ufed  by  Shakefpeare. 

Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  fhall  be  thy  grave.  ShakeJp.  H.  VI. 
He'admould-shot.  n.f.  [head,  mould,  and  Jhot.]  This  is  when 
the  futures  of  the  fkull,  generally  the  coronal,  ride  ;  that  is, 
have  their  edges  fhot  over  one  another ;  which  is  frequent 
in  infants,  and  occafions  convulfions  and  death.  Quincy. 

He'adpiece.  n.f.  [head  and  piece.] 

1.  Armour  for  the  head ;  helmet;  morion. . 

I  pulled  off  my  headpiece,  and  humbly  intreated  her  pardon, 
or  knowledge  why  fhe  was  cruel.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

The  word  is  giv’n ;  with  eager  fpeed  they  lace 
The  fhining  headpiece,  and  the  fhield  embrace.  _  Dryden. 
Another  reafon  for  this  fidlion  was  their  wearing  a  head* 
piece,  or  martial  vizor,  that  had  but  one  fight  through  it. 

1  Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyjfey. 

This  champion  will  not  be  in  fuch  hafte  to  come  into  the 
field,  before  his  great  blunderbufs  can  be  got  ready,  his  old 
rufty  breaftplate  fcoured,  and  his  cracked  headpiece  mended.. 

J  Suiift . 

2.  Underftanding  ;  force  of  mind.  N 

’Tis  done  by  fome  feverals 
Of  headpiece  extraordinary,  lower  meffes 
Perchance  are  to  this  bufinefs  purblind.  Shak.  Tvinter's  Tale. 
Eumenes  had  the  befl  headpiece  of  all  Alexander’s  cap- 

Prideaux. 

He'adquarters.  n.f.  [head  and  quarters .]  The  place  of  ge- 
neral  rendezvous,  or  lodgment  for  foldiers. 

Thofe  fpirits,  polled  upon  the  out-guards,  immediately 
fcour  off  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  headquarters,  or  office  of 

intelligence,  and  there  they  make  their  report.  .  Collier. 

He'adship.  n.f.  [from  head.]  Dignity ;  authority ;  chief 

place.  .  , 

He'adsman.  n.f.  [head  and  man.]  Executioner;  one  that 

cuts  off  heads. 

Rods  broke  on  our  affociates  bleeding  backs, 

And  headfmen  lab’ring  ’till  they  blunt  their  ax  ?  .  Dryden. 

He'adstall.  n.f.  [head  and  flail.]  Part  of  the  bridle  that 
covers  the  head. 

His  horfe  near  legg’d  before,  and  with  a  half-cheek  d  bit, 
and  a  headflall  of  fheep’s  leather,  which  being  reftrained  to 
keep  him  from  ftumbling,  hath  been  often  burft,  and  now  re¬ 
paired  with  knots.  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

He'adstone.  n.f.  [head  and  flone.]  The  firft  or  capital 

The  ftone,  which  the  builders  refufed,  is  become  the  head- 
Jlone.  T  „  T/  cxviii  24. 

He'adstrong.  adj.  [head  and  ftrong.]  Unreftrained  ;  violent  , 
ungovernable ;  refolute  to  run  his  own  way  :  as  a  horfe  whole 

head  cannot  be  held  in.  .  . 

An  example,  for  headflrong  and  inconfiderate  zeal,  no  lets 
fearful  than  Achitophel  for  proud  and  irreligious  wifdom.  . 

Hooker ,  Dedication. 

How  now,  my  headflrong  !  where  have  you  been  gadding? 

_ Where  I  have  learnt  me  to  repent  the  fin 

Of  difobedient  oppofition.  Shakef.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

But  fuch  a  headflrong  potent  fault  it  is,  f 

That  it  but  mocks  reproof.  Shakefp.  Twelfto  x\  ight. 

Pie  ill  afpires  to  rule 
Cities  of  men  or  headflrong  multitudes, 

Subjedt  himfelf  to  anarchy  within.  ATilton  s  Faradife  Loft. 
There’s  no  oppofing  the  torrent  of  a  headflrong  multi- 
tude.  ,  UEftrani,. 

Now  let  the  headflrong  boy  my  will  controul . 

Virtue’s  no  Have  of  man;  no  fex  confines  the  foul : 

I,  for  myfelf,  th’  imperial  feat  will  gain, 

And  he  lhall  wait  my  leifure  for  his  reign.  Dryd,  Aurengz. 
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\  our  father’s  folly  took  a  headfrong  courfc  ; 

But  1 11  rule  yours,  and  teacn  you  love  by  force.  Dryden. 

i'll  try  if  yet  I  can  reduce  to  reafon 
This  headfrong  youth,  and  make  him  fpurn  at  Cato.  Addif. 
Why  there  it  is,  you  Will  be  both  judge  and  party  :  I  am 
forry  thou  difeovereft  fo  much  of  thy  headfrong  humour.  Arb. 
Can  we  forget  how  the  mad  bedd /irony  rout 
Defy’d  their  prince  to  arms,  nor  made  account 
Of  faith  or  duty,  or  allegiance  fworn  ?  Phillips . 

Hi/adworkman.  n.f.  [bead work  and  man.']  The  foreman, 
or  chief  fervant  over  the  reft. 

Can  Wood  be  otherwife  regarded  than  as  the  mechanick, 
the  headworhnan ,  to  prepare  his  furnace,  metal,  and  ftamps  ? 

Swift's  Addrejs  to  P arliament. 

IIe'ady.  adj.  [from  head  ] 

t.  Rafti ;  precipitate;  hafty ;  violent;  ungovernable;  hurried 
on  with  paflioh. 

Take  pity  of  your  town  and  of  your  people, 

While  yet  the  cool  and  temp’rate  wind  of  grace 
O’er  blows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds  & 

Of  heady  murther,  fpoil  and  villany.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

I  am  advifed  what  I  fay  : 

Neither  difturb’d  with  the  effedl  of  wine, 

Nor,  heady  rafti,  provok’d  with  raging  ire; 

Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wifer  mad.  Shakefpeare. 
I’ll  forbear, 

And  am  fall’n  out  with  my  more  heady  will, 

To  take  the  indilpos’d  and  fickly  fit 

For  the  fouhd  man.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
"With  fuch  a  heady  current  fcow’ring  faults ; 

Nor  ever  hydra-headed  Wilfulnefs 
So  foon  did  lefe  his  feat,  and  all  at  once, 

As  in  this  king.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 

Wives,  the  readieft  helps 

To  betray  head*  hufbands,  rob  the  eafy.  Pen.  fohnf.  Catil. 
Men,  naturally  warm  and  heady ,  are  tranfported  with  the 
greateft  flufti  of  good  nature.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

2.  Apt  to  affedt  the  head. 

I  was  entertained  with  a  fort  of  wine  which  was  very 
heady,  but  otherwife  feemed  to  be  fack.  Boyle. 

Since  hearty  beef  and  mutton  will  not  do, 

Here’s  julep-dance,  ptifan  of  fong  and  fhow  : 

Give  you  ftrong  fenfe,  the  liquor  is  too  heady ; 

You’re  come  to  farce,  that’s  afies  milk,  already.  Dryden. 

Flow,  Welfted!  flow,  like  thine  infpirer,  beer; 

Heady ,  not  ftrong  ;  and  foaming,  though  not  full.  Pope. 
To  HEAL.  v.  a.  [ halgan ,  Gothick ;  JiaelaU,  Saxon  ;  heelen , 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  cure  a  perfon  ;  to  reftore  from  hurt  or  ficknefs. 

I  will  reftore  health,  and  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds.  Jer.  xxx. 
Who  would  not  believe  that  our  Saviour  healed  tnefick,  and 
raifed  the  dead,  when  it  was  p'ublifhed  by  thofe  who  themfelves 
often  did  the  fame  miracles  ?  Addifon. 

Phyficians,  by  juft  obfervations,  grow  up  to  an  honourable 
degree  of  fkill  in  the  art  of  healing.  Watts's  Imp.  of  the  Mind. 

2.  To  cure  a  wound  or  diftemper. 

Thou  haft  no  healing  medicines.  Jer.  xxx.  1 3 . 

A  fontanel  had  been  made  in  the  fame  leg,  which  he  was 
forced  to  heal  up,  by  reafon  of  the  pain.  Wifemans  Surgery. 
T.  o  perform  the  adt  of  making  a  fore  to  cicatrize,  after  it  is 
cleanfed. 

After  feparation  of  the  efehar,  I  deterged  and  healed.  Wifem. 
4.  To  reconcile  :  as,  he  healed  all  diflenfions. 

To  Heal.  V.  n.  To  grow  well.  Ufed  of  wounds  or  fores. 

Thofe  wounds  heal  that  men  do  give  themfelves.  Shakef. 
Abfceftes  will  have  a  greater  or  lefs  tendency  to  heal ,  as 
they  are  higher  or  lower  in  the  body.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

He'aler.  n.f.  [from  heal. ]  One  who  cures  or  heals. 

I  will  not  be  an  healer.  If  iii.  7. 

He7  a  ling,  participial  adj.  [from  heal.]  Mild;  mollifying; 

gentle  ;  afiuafive  :  as,  he’s  of  a  healing  pacifick  temper. 
HEALTH,  n  f.  [from  J jeel,  Saxon.] 

1.  Freedom  from  bodily  pain  or  ficknefs. 

Health  is  the  faculty  of  performing  all  adbions  proper  to  a 
human  body,  in  the  moft  perfedf  manner.  Quincy. 

Our  father  is  in  good  health ,  he  is  yet  alive.  Gen.  xliii.  28. 

May  be  he  is  not  well ; 

Infirmity  doth  ftill  negledft  all  office. 

Whereto  our  health  is  bound.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

2.  Welfare  of  mind;  purity;  goodnefs;  principle  of  falvation. 

There  is  no  health  in  us.  Common  Prayer . 

The  beft  prefervative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health ,  is  the 
faithful  admonition  of  a  friend.  Bacon ,  EJfay  28. 

3.  Salvation  fpiritual  and  temporal. 

My  God,  my  God,  why  haft  thou  forfaken  me,  and  art  fo 
far  from  my  health,  and  from  the  words  of  my  complaint?  Pf. 

4.  Wilh  of  happinefs  in  drinking. 

Come,  Jove  and  health  to  all ; 

I  drink  to  th’  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 

Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 
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He  afked  leave  to  begin  two  healths :  the  firft  was  to  the 
king’s  miftrefs,  and  the  fecond  to  his  wife.  Ilowtl. 

For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  publick  wealth, 

I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Cx far’s  health.  Dryden  s  Perf 
He'althful.  adj.  [health  and  full] 

1.  Free  from  ficknefs. 

Adam  knew  no  difeafe,  fo  long  as  temperance  from  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit  fecured  him  :  nature  was  his  phyfician,  and  inno¬ 
cence  and  abftincnce  would  have  kept  him  healthful  to  immor¬ 
tality.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  Well  difpofed. 

Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 

Had  you  an  healthful  ear  to  hear  it.  Shakef.  Julius  Cafar. 

3.  Wholefome;  falubrious. 

There  be  many  good  and  healthful  airs-  that  do  appear  by 
habitation  and  proofs,  that  differ  not  in  fmcll  from  other  airs. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Ilifory. 
While  they  pefvert  pure  nature’s  healthful  rules 
To  loathfome  ficknefs  ;  worthily  fince  they 
God’s  image  did  not  reverence  in  themfelves.  Milt.  P.Lof . 

Our  healthful  food  the  ftomach  labours  thus. 

At  firft  embracing  what  itftraight  dpth  crufh.  Dryden. 

4.  Salutary  ;  productive  of  falvation. 

Pour  upon  them  the  healthful  fpirit  of  thy  grace.  Com.  Prayer. 
He'althfully.  adv.  [horn  healthful] 

1.  In  health. 

2.  Wholfomely. 

He'althfulness.  n.f.  [from  healthful] 

1.  State  of  being  well. 

2.  Wholfomenefs  ;  falubrious  qualities. 

You  have  tafted  of  that  cup  whereof  I  have  liberally  drank, 
which  I  look  upon  as  God’s  pbyfick,  having  that  in  healthful- 
nefs  which  it  wants  in  pleafiire.  King  Charles. 

We  ventured  to  make  a  ftandard  of  the  healikfulnef  of  the 
air  from  the  proportion  of  acute  and  epidemical  dileafes.  Graunt. 

To  the  winds  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  aferibe  the  health- 
fulnefs  of  their  air;  for  as  the  Alps  furround  them  on  all  fides, 
there  would  be  a  conftant  ftagnation  of  vapours,  did  not  the 
north  wind  put  them  in  motion.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Healthily,  adv.  [from  healthy.]  Without  licknefs  or 
pain. 

He'althiness.  n.f.  [from  healthy.]  The  ftateof  health. 
He'althless.  adj.  [from  health.]  Weak;  fickly;  infirm. 

He  that  fpends  his  time  in  fports,  is  like  him  whofe  gar¬ 
ment  is  all  made  of  fringes,  and  his  meat  nothing  but  fauces; 
they  are  healthlefs,  chargeable,  and  ufelefs.  Taylor. 

He'althsome.  adj.  [from  health  ]  Wholfome;  falutary^ 

Shall  I  not  then  be  ftifled  in  the  vault. 

To  whofe  foul  mouth  no  healthfome  air  breathes  in, 

And  there  be  ftrangl’d  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ?  Shakefpeare . 
He'althy.  adj.  [from  health.]  In -health;  free  from  ficknefs ; 
hale ;  found. 

The  hufbandman  returns  from  the  field,  and  from  manuring 
his  ground,  ftrong  and  healthy,  becaufe  innocent  and  labo¬ 
rious.  South’s  Sermons. 

Gardening  or  hufbandry,  and  working  in  wood,  are  fit  and 
healthy  recreations  for  a  man  of  ftudy  or  bufinefs.  t  Locke. 

Temperance,  induftry,  and  a  publick  fpirit,  running  thro’ 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  Holland,  hath  preferved  an 
infant  commonwealth,  of  a  fickly  conftitution,  through  fo 
many  dangers,  as  a  muph  more  healthy  one  cduld  never  have 
ftruggled  againft  without  thofe  advantages.  Swift. 

Air  and  exercife  contribute  to  make  the  animal  healthy.  Arb . 
He  am.  n.f.  In  beafts  the  fame  as  the  after- birth  in  women. 
HEAP.  n.f.  [Jjeap,  Saxon  ;  hoop ,  Dutch  and  Scottifti.] 

1.  Many  Angle  things  thrown  together ;  a  pile;  an  accumulation. 

The  way  to  lay  the  city  flat. 

And  bury  all  which  yet  diftinCtly  ranges, 

In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

The  dead  were  fallen  down  by  heaps ,  one  upon  another. 

Wifd.  xviii.  23: 

Huge  heaps  of  flain  around  the  body  rife.  Dryden’s  Mn. 
One  may  form  from  it  an  idea  of  Venice  in  its  firft  begin¬ 
nings,  when  it  had  only  a  few  heaps  of  earth  for  its  domi¬ 
nions.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

2.  A  crowd  ;  a  throng;  a  rabble. 

A  cruel  tyranny,  bathed  in  the  bleod  of  their  emperors ;  a 
heap  of  vaflals  and  flaves,  ho  freemen,  no  inheritance,  no 
ftirp  or  ancient  families.  Bacon’s  holy  War. 

3.  Clufter ;  number  driven  together. 

An  univerfal  cfy  refounds  aloud  ; 

The  failorS  run  in  heaps ,  a  helplefs  crowd.  Dryden. 

To  Heap.  v.a.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1.  To  throw  on  heaps ;  to  pile ;  to  throw  together. 

Heap  on  wood,  kindle  the  fire,  confume  the  flefh,  and 
fpice  it  well.  E%ek.  xxiv.  10. 

2.  To  accumulate  ;  to  lay  up. 

Though  the  wicked  heap  up  filver  as  the  duft,  and  raiment 
as  the  clay  ;  hut  the  juft  ftiall  put  it  on,  and  the  innocent  (hall 
divide  the  filver.  Job  xxv ii.  16. 

How  great  the  credit  was,  wherein  that  oracle  was  pre¬ 
ferved. 
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ferved,  may  be  gathered  from  the  vaft  riches  which  were  there 
heaped  up  from  the  offerings  of  all  the  Grecian  nations.  Temple. 

They  who  will  make  profeffion  of  painting,  mult  heap  up 
treafures  out  of  their  reading,  and  there  will  find  many  won¬ 
derful  means  of  raifing  themfelves  above  others.  Drydcn . 

3.  To  add  to  fomething  elfe. 

For  thofe  of  old, 

And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them, 

We  reft  your  hermits.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

He'aper.  n.f  [from  heap.]  One  that  makes  piles  or  heaps. 

He'apy.  adj.  [fsomheap.)  Lying  in  heaps. 

Where  a  dim  gleam  the  paly  lanthorn  throws 
O’er  the  mid  pavement,  heapy  rubbilh  grows.  Gay. 

Scarce  his  head 

Rais’d  o’er  the  heapy  wreath,  the  branching  elk 

Lies  flumb’ring  ful[en  in  the  white  abyfs.  Thomf.  IVinter. 

To  HEAR.  v.  n.  [  Jtyjian,  Saxon;  hooren ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  enjoy  the  fenfe  by  which  founds  are  diftinguifhed. 

Sound  is  nothing  but  a  certain  modulation  of  the  external 
air,  which,  being  gathered  by  the  external  ear,  beats,  as  is 
fuppofed,  upon  the  membrana  tympani,  which  moves  the 
four  little  bones  in  the  tympanum:  in  like  manner  as  it  is  beat 
by  the  external  air,  thefe  little  bones  move  the  internal  air 
which  is  in  the  tympanum  and  veftibulum ;  which  internal 
air  makes  an  impreffion  upon  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  laby¬ 
rinth  and  cochlea,  according  as  it  is  moved  by  the  little  bones 
in  the  tympanum :  fo  that,  according  to  the  various  reflexions 
of  the  external  air,  the  internal  air  makes  various  impreffions 
upon  the  auditory  nerve,  the  immediate  organ  of  hearing ;  and 
thefe  different  imprefiions  reprefent  different  founds.  Quincy. 

The  objeeft  of  hearing  is  found,  whofe  variety  is  fo  great, 
that  it  brings  in  admirable  ftore  of  intelligence.  Hdder. 

2.  Toliften  ;  to  hearken. 

Since  ’tis  your  command,  what  you  fo  well 
Are  pleas’d  to  hear ,  I  cannot  grieve  to  tell.  Denham. 

3.  To  be  told;  to  have  an  account. 

I  have  heard  by  many  of  this  man.  Ads  ix.  13. 

I  was  bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it ;  I  was  difmayed  at 
the  feeing  of  it.  If.  xxi.  3. 

Prepare  to  hear  of  fuch  a  crime 
As  tragick  poets,  fince  the  birth  of  time. 

Ne’er  feign’d.  Tate’s  Juven.  Sat.  15. 

Th  is,  of  eldeft  parents,  leaves  us  more  in  the  dark,  who, 
by  divine  inftitution,  has  a  right  to  civil  power,  than  thofe 
who  never  heard  any  thing  at  all  of  heir  or  defeent.  Locke. 

To  Hear.  v.  a. 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  ear. 

The  trumpeters  and  fingers  were  as  one  found  to  be  heard 
in  praifing  the  Lord.  2  Chro.  v.  1 3. 

2.  To  give  an  audience,  or  allowance  to  fpeak. 

He  fent  for  Paul,  and  heard  him  concerning  the  faith  in 
Chrift.  Ads  xxiv.  24. 

I  muft  beg  the  forbearance  of  cenfure,  ’till  I  have  been  heard 
out  in  the  fequel  of  this  difeourfe.  Locke. 

3.  To  attend  ;  to  liften  to ;  to  obey. 

Hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  give  them  warning  from 
me.  1  Ezek.  iii.  1 7. 

4.  To  attend  favourably. 

They  think  they  fhall  be  heard  for  their  much  fpeaking.  Mat. 

5.  To  try;  to  attend  judicially. 

Hear  the  caufes,  and  judge  righteoufly.  Deutr.  i.  16. 

6.  To  acknowledge.  A  Latin  phrafe. 

Or  hearjl  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  ftream, 

Whofe  fountain  who  ftiall  tell  ?  Milton. 

Hear'Jl  thou  fubmiffive,  but  a  lowly  birth  ?  Prior. 

He  ard  fignifies  a  keeper,  and  is  fometimes  initial;  as  heard- 
bearht ,  a  glorious  keeper :  fometimes  final,  as  cyneheard ,  a 
royal  keeper.  Gib ford s  Camden.  It  is, now  written  herd:  as, 
cowherd ,  a  cowkeeper ;  Jjypb,  Saxon. 

He'  arer.  n.f.  [from  hear.]  One  who  attends  to  any  dodrine 
or  difeourfe  delivered  orally  by  another. 

And  f©  was  Ihe  dulled  withal,  that  we  could  come  fo  near 
as  to  hear  her  fpeeches,  and  yet  fhe  not  perceive  the  hearers  of 
her  lamentation.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

St.  John  and  St.  Mathew,  which  have  recorded  thefe  fer- 
mons,  heard  them ;  and  being  hearers ,  did  think  themfelves 
as  well  refpefted  as  the  pharifees.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f.  19. 

Words,  be  they  never  fo  few,  are  too  many,  when  they 
benefit  not  the  hearer.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

The  hearers  will  fhed  tears, 

And  fay,  alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed!  Shakefp.  Henry  VI, 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me, 

And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

Sbakefpeare’s  Richard  II. 

Plays  in  themfelves  have  neither  hopes  nor  fears ; 

Their  fate  is  only  in  their  hearers  ears.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

Her  hearers  had  no  fhare 

In  all  fhe  fpoke,  except  to  ftare.  Swift. 

He'aring.  n.f.  [from  hear.'] 

1.  The  fenfe  by  which  founds  are  perceived. 
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Bees  are  called  with  found  upon  brafs,  and  therefore  they 
have  hearing.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

2.  Audience. 

The  French  ambafi’ador  upon  that  inftant 
Crav’d  audience;  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is  come 
To  give  him  hearing.  Sbakefpeare’s  Ilenry  V. 

3.  ^Judicial  trial. 

Agrippa  and  Bernice  entered  into  the  place  of  hearing.  Ads. 
The  readers  are  the  jury  to  decide  according  to  the  merits 
of  the  caufe,  or  to  bring  it  to  another  hearing  before  fome 
other  court.  Dryden’s  Fables ,  Prrf. 

Thofe  of  different  principles  may  be  betrayed  to  give  you  a 
fair  hearing,  and  to  know  what  you  have  to  fay  for  yourfelf. 

Addijons  Freeholder. 

4.  Reach  of  the  ear. 

If  we  profefs,  as  Peter  did,  that  we  love  the  Lord,  and 
profefs  it  in  the  hearing  of  men  ;  charity  is  prone  to  hear  all 
things,  and  therefore  charitable  men  are  likely  to  think  we  do 
fo.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

In  our  hearing  the  king  charged  thee,  beware  that  none 
touch  Abfalom.  2  Sa.  xviii.  12. 

You  have  been  talked  of  fince  your  travels  much. 

And  that  in  Hamlet’s  hearing ,  for  a  quality 

Wherein  they  fay  you  fhine.  Sbakefpeare’s  Hamlet. 

The  fox  had  the  good  luck  to  be  within  hearing.  L’Eflrange. 

To  HE'ARKEN.  v.  n.  [J?eajicman,  Saxon.] 

1.  Toliften  by  way  of  curiofity. 

The  youngeft  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 

Her  father  keeps  from  accefs  of  fuitors.  Shakefpeare: 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams.  Shake f  R.  Ill, 
They  do  me  too  much  injury. 

That  ever  faid  I  hearken’d  for  your  death : 

If  it  were  fo,  I  might  have  let  alone 

Th’  infulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you.  Shakefpeare. 

The  gaping  three-mouth’d  dog  forgets  to  fnarl ; 

The  furies  hearken ,  and  their  fnakes  uncurl.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

Louder,  and  yet  more  loud,  I  hear  the  alarms 
Of  human  cries : 

I  mount  the  terrafs,  thence  the  town  furvey. 

And  hearken  what  the  fruitful  founds  convey.  Dryden : 

He  who  makes  much  neceffary,  will  want  much  ;  and, 
wearied  with  the  difficulty  of  the  attainment,  will  incline  to 
hearken  after  any  expedient  that  offers  to  fhorten  his  way- to 
it.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

2.  To  attend ;  to  pay  regard. 

Hearken  unto  me,  thou  fon  of  Zippor.  Nu.  xxiii.  18. 

Thofe  who  put  paffion  in  the  place  of  reafon,  neither  ufe 
their  own,  nor  hearken  to  other  people’s  reafon,  any  farther 
than  it  fuits  their  humour.  Locke. 

There’s  not  a  bleffing  individuals  find, 

But  fome  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kind.  Pope. 

He'arkener.  n.f.  [  from  hearken.  ]  Liftener;  one  that 
hearkens, 

He'arsay.  n.f  [ hear  and  fay.]  Report;  rumour;  what  is 
not  known  otherwife  than  by  account  from  others. 

F or  prey  thefe  fhepherds  two  he  took, 

Whofe  metal  ftiff  he  knew  he  could  not  bend 
With  hearfay  pi£tures,  or  a  window  look.  Sidney. 

He  affirms  by  hearfay ,  that  fome  giants  faved  themfelves 
upon  the  mountain  Baris  in  Armenia.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory. 

All  the  little  fcramblers  after  fame  fall  upon  him,  publifh 
every  blot  in  his  life,  and  depend  upon  hearfay  to  defame 
him.  Addifon’s  Freeholder. 

Hearse,  n.f  [of  unknown  etymology.] 

r.  A  carriage  in  which  the  dead  are  conveyed  to  the  grave. 

2.  A  temporary  monument  fet  over  a  grave. 

To  add  to  your  laments. 

Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry’s  hearfe , 

I  muft  inform  you  of  a  difmal  fight.  Shakefp.  Henry  VT. 

HEART,  n.f.  [  Jjeofre,  Saxon;  hertz,  German.] 

1.  The  mufcle  which  by  its  contraction  and  dilation  propels 
the  blood  through  the  courfe  of  circulation,  and  is  therefore 
confidered  as  the  fource  of  vital  motion.  It  is  fuppofed  in 
popular  language  to  be  the  feat  fometimes  of  courage,  fome¬ 
times  of  affection. 

He  with  providence  and  courage  fo  palled  over  all,  that  the 
mother  took  fuch  fpiteful  grief  at  it,  that  her  heart  brake 
withal,  and  fhe  died.  Sidney. 

Thou  wouldft  have  left  thy  deareft  heart  blood  there. 
Rather  than  made  that  favage  duke  thine  heir, 

And  difinherited  thine  only  fon.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Snakes,  in  my  heart  blood  warm’d,  that  fting  my  heart. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Richard  II. 

Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  your’s. 

Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  ufe  of  arms, 

Our  armour  all  as  ftrong,  our  caufe  the  beft; 

Then  reafon  wills  our  hearts  fhould  be  as  good.  Shak.  H.  IV. 
I  thank  you  for  my  venifon,  maftcr  Shallow. 

— Maftcr  Page,  much  good  do  it  your  good  heart.  Shakefp. 

But 
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fiut  fince  the  brain  doth  lodge  the  pow’rs  of  fenfe* 

How  makes  it  in  the  heart  thole  pallions  fprin<>  ? 

1  he  mutual  love,  the  kind  intelligence  ° 

’Twixt  W  and  brain,  this  fympathy  doth  bring.  Davies. 
We  all  fet  our  hearts  at  reft,  fince  whatever  comes  from 
above  is  for  the  beft.  jg> p  n 

.  ThC,  °nly  trUC  ZCal  *S  that  which  'S  guided  by  a  good  St 
in  the  head,  and  that  which  confifts  of  good  and  innocent  af- 
fedions  in  the  heart  Sermons. 

i  reft  with  heart  corroding  grief  and  years, 

,  To  th.e  Say  court  a  rural  ftied  prefers.  Pope's  Od-Jfey. 

2.  The  chief  part;  the  vital  part. 

Barley  being  fteeped  in  water,  and  turned  upon  a  dry  floor 
will  fprout  halt  an  inch  ;  and,  if  it  be  let  alone,  much  more, 
unt.l  the  heart  be  out.  Bac.n's  Natural  Hiftory. 

3.  1  he  inner  part  of  any  thing. 

Some  Englifhmen  did  with  great  danger  pafs  by  water  into 
the /;^;7  of  the  country.  Abbot's  Defripthn  of  the  World. 

I  he  king  s  forces  are  employed  in  appeafing  diforders  more 
near  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Hayward. 

Generally  the  mlide  or  heart  of  trees  is  harder  than  the 
outward  parts.  B  . 

Here  in  the  heart  of  all  the  town  I’ll  ftay. 

And  timely  fuccour,  where  it  wants,  convey.  Dryden. 
If  the  foundations  be  bad,  provide  good  piles  made  of  heart 
of  oak,  fuch  as  will  reach  ground.  °  Mo\ons  Meeb.  Exer. 
4*  ^  erfon  ;  character.  Ufed  with  refped  to  courage  or  kindnefs. 
The  king’s  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 

A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame.  Shakefpeare' s  HenryV . 

Hey,  my  hearts ;  cheerly,  my  hearts.  Shakefp.  T ernpefi. 
What  fays  my  heart  of  elder?  Ha!  is  he  dead,  bully-ftale  ? 
Is  he  dead  ?  _  _  Shake],  Merry  Wives  of  Windfr. 

5.  Courage ;  fpirit. 

^  If  it  pleafe  you  to  make  his  fortune  known,  as  I  have  done 
Erona  s,  I  will  after  take  heart  again  to  go  on  with  his  falfe- 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

There  did  other  like  unhappy  accidents  happen  out  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  gave  heart  and  good  opportunity  to  them  to  re¬ 
gain  their  old  poffeffions.  S prefer  on  Ireland. 

Wide  was  the  wound  ;  and  a  large  lukewarm  flood, 

Red  as  the  rofe,  thence  gufhed  grievoufly, 

That  when  the  painim  fpy’d  the  ftreaming  blood, 

Gave  him  great  heart  and  hope  of  victory.  Fairy  fhieen. 

Eve,  recov’ring  heart ,  reply’d.  Milton. 

Having  left  that  city  well  provided,  and  in  good  heart ,  his 
majefty  removed  with  his  little  army  to  Bewdley.  Clarendon. 

Finding  that  it  did  them  no  hurt,  they  took  heart  upon’t. 
Went  up  to’t,  and  viewed  it.  L'EJlranges  Fables. 

The  expelled  nations  take  heart ,  and  when  they  fly  from 
one  country  invade  another.  "  Temple. 

6.  Seat  of  love. 

Ah  !  what  avails  it  me  the  flocks  to  keep, 

Who  loft  my  heart  while  I  preferv’d  my  fheep?  Pope. 

7.  Affection ;  inclination. 

Joab  perceived  that  the  king’s  heart  was  towards  Abfalom. 

2  Sa.  xiv.  1. 

Means  how  to  feel,  and  learn  each  other’s  heart , 

By  th’  abbot’s  fkill  of  Weftminfter  is  found.  Daniel. 

Nor  fet  thy  heart , 

Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine.  Milton. 
’Tis  well  to  be  tender;  but  to  fet  the  heart  too  much  upon 
anything,  is  what  we  cannot  juftify.  L'Eflrange. 

A  friend  makes  me  a  feaft,  and  fets  all  before  me;  but  I 
fet  my  heart  upon  one  difh  alone,  and  if  that  happen  to  be 
thrown  down,  I  fcorn  all  the  reft.  Temple. 

Then  mixing  pow’rful  herbs  with  magick  art, 

She  chang’d  his  form  who  could  not  change  his  heart.  Dryd. 

What  did  I  not,  her  ftubborn  heart  to  gain  ? 

But  all  my  vows  were  anfwer'd  with  difdain.  Dryden. 

8.  Memory. 

Whatfoever  was  attained  to,  concerning  God  and  his  work¬ 
ing  in  nature,  the  fame  was  delivered  over  by  heart  and  tradi¬ 
tion  from  wife  men  to  a  pofterity  equally  zealous.  Raleigh. 

We  call  the  committing  of  a  thing  to  memory  the  getting 
it  by  heart',  for  it  is  the  memory  that  muft  tranfmit  it  to  the 
heart ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  expedt  that  the  heart  fhould  keep 
its  hold  of  any  truth,  when  the  memory  has  let  it  go.  South. 
Shall  I  in  London  adt  this  idle  part? 

Compofing  fongs  for  fools  to  get  by  heart.  Pope. 

9.  Good-will;  ardour  of  zeal.  To  take  to  heart  anything,  is  to 
be  zealous  or  folicitous  or  ardent  about  it. 

If  he  take  not  their  caufes  to  heart ,  how  fhould  there  be 
but  in  them  frozen  coldnefs,  when  his  affediions  feem  be¬ 
numbed,  from  whom  theirs  fhould  take  fire  ?  Hooker. 

If  he  would  take  the  bufinefs  to  heart,  and  deal  in  it  effec¬ 
tually,  it  would  fucceed  well.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

The  lady  marchionefs  of  Hertford  engaged  her  hufband  to 
take  this  bufinefs  to  heart.  ■  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Amongft  thofe,  who  took  it  moft  to  heart ,  fir  John  Stawel 
was  the  chief.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Every  prudent  and  honeft  man  would  join  himfelf  to  that 
fide  which  had  the  good  of  their  country  moft  at  heart.  Addif 
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Learned  men  have  been  now  a  long  time  fcarching  after  thd 
appy  country  from  which  our  firft  parents  were  exiled  :  if 
they  can  find  it,  with  all  my  heart.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hijlory. 

would  not  be  forry  to  find  the  Prefbyterians  miftaken  irt 
thus  pomt,  which  they  have  moft  at  heart.  Swift. 

,  uat  \ave  I?°^:  at  l)eart  that  fome  method  fhould  be 
f  on  or  ascertaining  and  fixing  our  language.  Sivift » 

10.  1  anions ;  anxiety;  concern. 

Set  your  heart  at  reft ; 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me.  Sbahfbeare . 

11.  Secret  thoughts ;  recefles  of  the  mind. 

Michal  law  king  David  leaping  and  dancing  before  the 
Lord,  and  fhe  defpifed  him  in  her  heart.  2  Sa.  vi.  16. 

I  he  next  generation  will  in  tongue  and  heart ,  and  every 
j-/i-  Cn^’  ^c^ornc  Epglifh  ;  fo  as  there  will  be  no  difference  or 
*  t-u  10nj-  )U^  ^ r1^*  Ba,  betwixt  us.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

ou  faweft  the  contradiction  between  my  heart  and 

w  ,,  ,  .  King  Charlesi 

.  ould  you  have  him  open  his  heart  to  you,  and  a fk  yout 
advice,  you  muft  begin  to  do  fo  with  him  firft.  Locke . 

Men,  fome  to  pleafure,  fome  to  bufinefs  take ; 

„  Tvr1  rVery  woman  is5  at  heart,  a  rake.  Pope,  Epiflle  ii. 

12.  Difpofition  of  mind.  J 

Doing  all  things  with  fo  pretty  a  grace,  that  it  feemed  ig¬ 
norance  could  not  make  him  do  amifs,  becaule  he  had  a  heart 
to  do  well.  Sidn - 

13.  The  heart  is  confidered  as  the  feat  of  tendernefs :  a  ha  d 
heart  therefore  is  cruelty. 

I've  feen  thee  ftern,  and  thou  haft  oft  beheld 
Heart  hardening  fpectacles.  Shake]].  Coriolan. r. 

Such  iron  hearts  we  are,  and  fuch 
1  he  bafe  barbarity  of  human  kind.  Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

14.  Tofnd  in  the  Heart.  To  be  not  wholly  averfe. 

For  my  breaking  the  laws  of  friendfhip  with  you,  I  could 
Jfldlf  my  heart  fo  afk  you  pardon  for  it,  but  that  your  now 
.  an  inS  me  gives  me  leafon  to  confirm  my  former  deal- 

t  /"s’  t-  •  ,  .  . ,  .  Sidney. 

15.  Secret  meaning ;  hidden  intention. 

I  will  on  with  my  fpeech  in  your  praife. 

And  then  fhew  you  the  heart  of  my  meffage.  Shakefpeare. 
ID.  Confcience;  fenfe  of  good  or  ill.  J 

Every  man’s  heart  and  confcience  doth  in  good  or  evil, 
even  fecret  y  committed,  and  known  to  none  but  itfelf,  either 
like  or  d, fallow  icfclf.  Hetl  L  ;  r  „ 

17.  Strength;  power.  J  ' 

I, Vjhjther  leaVCS  °f  treeS’  <'vePt  togcther,  with  fome 
chalk  and  dung  mixed,  to  give  them  more  heart ,  would  not 
make  a  good  compoft.  Baco,ps  Natural  HiJ} 

rle  keeps  a  fabbath  of  alternate  years, 

That  the  Ipent  earth  may  gather  heart  again, 

And,  better’d  by  ceffation,  bear  the  grain.  Dryden  s  Gear <r. 

..  ,  ,are  be;talcen  not  to  Plow  ground  out  of  heart ,  becaufe 

ft  ns  in  heart,  it  may  be  improved  by  mar]  again.  Mortimer . 

I  0.  Utmoii  degree. 

This  gay  charm, 

Whofe  eye  beck’d  forth  my  wars,  and  call’d  thee  home. 
Whole  bofom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end. 

Like  a  right  gipfy,  hath,  at  faft  and  loofe, 

Beguil’d  me  to  the  very  heart  of  Jofs.  Shakefpeare. 

19.  Lire.  lor  my  heart  feems  fometimes  to  fignify,  if  Hfe  was 

at  flake and  fometimes  for  tendernefs.  J 

I  bid  the  rafeal  knock  upon  your  gate. 

And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it.  Shakefpeare . 

I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 

A  prating  boy,  that  begg’d  it  as  a  fee  : 

I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him.  Shakef.  Mer.  of  Venice 
Profoundly  (kill’d  in  the  black  art. 

As  Englifh  Merlin  for  his  heart.  Hndibras ,  p.  \. 

20.  It  is  much  uled  in  compofition  for  mind,  or  affeCIion. 

H£cftRmftfoCH’  ” ^heaVt  and  ach^  Sorrowi  Pang;  anguifh 
To  die  —  to  fleep — 

No  more ;  and,  by  a  fleep,  to  fay  we  end 

Th ohea,tach,  and  the  thoufand  natural  fhocks 

That  flefh  is  heir  to.  /;  »  tt  j  . 

H  row  EAK’  "'J'  ^heaTt  and  hre0k  ^  Overpowering  for- 

Better  a  little  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of  heartbreak ,  Shakef 
EART-BRE  AKER.  n. f  A  cant  name  for  a  woman’s  curls, 
luppofed  to  break  the  heart  of  all  her  lovers. 

Like  Sampfon  s  heartbreakers,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue.  Iludibras,  p.  i. 

Heart-breaking,  adj.  Overpowering  with  forrow. 

Thofe  piteous  plaints  and  forrovvful  fad  tine, 

Which  late  you  poured  forth,  as  ye  did  fit 
Befide  the  filver  fprings  of  Helicone, 

Making  your  mulick  of  heartbreaking  mone.  Spenrer 
Heart-breaking,  n.f  Overpowering  grief. 

What  greater  heartbreaking  and  confufion  can  there  be  to 
one,  than  to  have  all  his  fecret  faults  laid  open,  and  the  fen- 
tence  of  condemnation  paffed  upon  him  ?  HakewUl 
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He’arT-burned.  adj.  [ heart  and  burn.]  Having  the  heart 
inflamed. 

How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks  !  I  never  can  fee  him  but 
I  am  heart-burn  d  an  hour  after.  Shak.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
Heart-burning.  n.f.  [heart  and  burn.] 

1.  Pain  at  the  ftomach,  commonly  from  an  acrid  humour. 

Fine  clean  chalk  is  one  of  the  molt  noble  abforbents,  and 
powerfully  corrects  and  fubdues  the  acrid  humours  in  the 
ftomach :  this  property  renders  it  very  ferviceable  in  the  car- 
dialgia,  or  heart-burning .  Woodward  on  FoJJils. 

2.  Difeontent;  fecret  enmity. 

In  great  changes,  when  right  of  inheritance  is  broke,  there 
will  remain  much  heart-burning  and  difeontent  among  the 
meaner  people.  Swift  to  Pope. 

He  art-dear.  adj.  Sincerely  beloved. 

The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word, 

When  you  were  more  endear’d  to  it  than  now  ; 

When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart-dear  Harry, 

Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  fee  his  father 
Bring  up  his  pow’rs ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain!  Shak.  H.  IV. 
Heart-ease,  n.f.  Quiet;  tranquillity. 

What  infinite  hcart-eafe  muft  kings  neglect, 

That  private  men  enjoy  ?  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  V. 

Heart-easing,  adj.  Giving  quiet. 

But  come,  thou  goddefs  fair  and  free. 

In  heav’n  yclep’d  Euphrofyne, 

And  by  men  heart-eafng  mirth.  Milton. 

Heart-felt.  adj.  Felt  in  the  confcience. 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  deftroy. 

The  foul’s  calm  fun-fhine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy. 

Is  virtue’s  prize.  Pope’s  EJjay  on  Man. 

Heart-peas.  n.f.  A  plant. 

The  characters  are  :  it  hath  a  trailing  ftalk,  emitting  clafpers, 
whereby  it  fallens  itfelf  to  whatever  plant  ftands  near  it :  the 
flower-cup  confifts  of  three  leaves,  the  flower  of  eight  leaves, 
and  are  of  an  anomalous  figure :  the  ovary  becomes  a  fruit 
like  a  bladder,  divided  into  three  cells,  in  which  are  contained 
round  feeds  in  form  of  peas,  of  a  black  colour,  having  the 
figure  of  an  heart  of  a  white  colour  upon  each.  Miller. 
Heart-quelling,  adj.  Conquering  the  affe&ion. 

And  let  fair  Venus,  that  is  queen  of  love, 

With  her  heart-quelling  (on,  upon  you  fmile.  Spenfer. 
Heart-rending,  adj.  Killing  with  anguifh. 

Heart-rending  news,  and  dreadful  to  thofe  few 
Who  her  refemble,  and  her  fteps  purfue  ; 

That  death  fhould  licence  have  to  rage  among 
The  fair,  the  wife,  the  virtuous,  and  the  young!  Waller. 
Heart-robbing,  adj.  Ecftatick;  depriving  of  thought. 
Sweet  is  thy  virtue,  as  thyfelf  fweet  art; 

For  when  on  me  thou  fhinedft,  late  in  fadnefs, 

A  melting  pleafance  ran  through  every  part. 

And  me  revived  with  heart-robbing  gladnefs.  Spenfer. 

Heart-sick.  adj. 

1 .  Pained  in  mind. 

If  we  be  beart-fick ,  or  afflicted  with  an  uncertain  foul,  then 
we  are  true  defirers  of  relief  and  mercy.  Taylor. 

2.  Mortally  ill;  hurt  in  the  conftitution. 

Good  Romeo,  hide  thyfelf. 

— Not  I,  unlefs  the  breath  of  heart-fick  groans. 

Mill  like,  infold  me  from  the  fearch  of  eyes.  Shakefpeare. 
Hearts-ease.  n.f.  A  plant. 

Hearts-eafe  is  a  fort  of  violet  that  blows  all  Summer,  and 
often  in  Winter  :  it  fows  itfelf.  Mortimer. 

Heart-sore.  n.f.  Struck  with  forrow. 

Wherever  he  that  godly  knight  may  find. 

His  only  heart-fore  and  his  only  foe.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 
Heart-string,  n.f.  [firing  and  heart.]  The  tendons  or 
nerves  fuppofed  to  brace  and  fuftain  the  heart. 

He  was  by  Jove  deprived 

Of  life  himfelf,  and  heart-firings  of  an  eagle  rived.  Fa.  Qu. 
How,  out  of  tune  on  the  firings  l 
-—Not  fo ;  but  yet  fo  falfe,  that  he  grieves  my  very  heart- 
f  rings.  Shakefpeare’ s  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

That  grates  my  heart-f  rings :  what  fhould  difeontent  him ! 
Except  he  thinks  I  live  too  long.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

If  thou  thinkeft  thou  fhalt  perifh,  I  cannot  blame  thee  to  be 
fad  ’till  thy  heart-f  rings  crack.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 
There’s  the  fatal  wound, 

That  tears  my  heart-f  rings ;  but  he  fhall  be  found. 

My  arms  fhall  hold  him.  Granville. 

He  art-struck,  adj. 

1.  Driven  to  the  heart;  infixed  for  ever  in  the  mind. 

Who  is  with  him  ? 

• - None  but  the  fool  who  labours  to  out-jeft 

His  heart  f  ruck  injuries.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

2.  Shocked  with  fear  or  difmay. 

He  added  not ;  for  Adam,  at  the  news 
Heart-f  ruck,  with  chilling  gripe  of  forrow  flood, 

That  all  his  fenfes  bound  !  Milton’s  ParadiJ'e  Lof ,  b.  xi. 
Heart-swelling,  adj.  Rankling  in  the  mind. 

Drawn  into  arms,  and  proof  of  mortal  fight. 

Through  proud  ambition  and  heart-fwelling  hate,  Spenfer. 


Heart-whole,  adj. 

1 .  With  the  afte&ions  yet  unfixed. 

You  have  not  feen  me  yet,  and  therefore  I  am  confident 
you  are  heart-whole.  Dryden's  Spanifj  Fryar. 

Cupid  hath  clapt  him  o’  th’  fhoulder ;  but  I’ll  warrant  him 
heart-whole.  Shakefpeare’ s  As  you  like  it. 

2.  With  the  vitals  yet  unimpaired. 

He  ART- wounded,  adj.  Filled  with  paflion  of  love  or  grief. 
Mean  time  the  queen,  without  reflection  due, 
Heart-wounded,  to  the  bed  of  ftate  withdrew.  Pope’s  Odyff. 
Heart-wounding,  adj.  Filling  with  grief. 

With  a  fhriek  heart-wounding  loud  fhe  cry’d, 

While  down  her  cheeks  the  gufhing  torrents  ran, 

Faft  falling  on  her  hands.  Rowe’s  fane  Shore. 

He'arted.  adj.  It  is  only  ufed  in  compofition ;  as,  hard 
hearted. 

ToHe'arten.  v.  a.  [from  heart.] 

1.  To  encourage;  to  animate ;  to  ftir  up. 

Palladius  blaming  thofe  that  were  flow,  heartening  them  that 
were  forward,  but  efpecially  with  his  own  example  leading 
them,  made  an  imprelfion  into  the  fquadron.  Sidney. 

My  royal  father,  cheer  thefe  noble  lords, 

And  hearten  thofe  that  fight  in  your  defence: 

Unfheath  your  fword,  good  father  ;  cry,  St.  George!  Shak. 

This  rare  man,  Tydides,  wouid  prepare  ; 

That  he  might  conquer,  hearten’d  him,  and  taught  him 
tricks.  Chapman’s  Iliads. 

Thus  hearten’d  well,  and  flefh’d  upon  his  prey, 

The  youth  may  prove  a  man  another  day.  Dryden. 

2.  To  meliorate  with  manure. 

The  ground  one  year  at  reft;  forget  not  then 
With  richeft  dung  to  hearten  it  again.  May’s  Virg.  Georg. 
Hearth,  n.f.  The  pavement  of  a  room  in  which  afire  is 
made;  the  ground  under  the  chimney. 

Hoop’d  out  of  Rome:  now  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  this  hearth.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriclanus. 

Cricket,  to  Windfor  chimneys  fhalt  thou  leap. 

Whereas  thou  find’ft  unrak’d,  and  hearths  unfwept. 

There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry.  Shakefpeare. 

Good  luck  befriend  thee,  fon  ;  for  at  thy  birth 
The  fairy  ladies  danc’d  upon  the  hearth.  Milton. 

The  vanquifh’d  fires  withdraw  from  every  place; 

Or,  full  with  feeding,  fink  into  a  fleep  : 

Each  houfhold  genius  fhews  again  its  face, 

And  from  the  hearths  the  little  lares  creep.  Dryden. 

He'artjly.  adv.  [from  hearty.] 

1.  Sincerely;  actively  ;  diligently;  vigoroufly. 

Where  his  judgment  led  him  to  oppofe  men  on  a  pOblick 
account,  he  would  do  it  vigoroufly  and  heartily ;  yet  the  op- 
pofition  ended  there.  Atterbury s  Sermons. 

2.  From  the  heart;  fully. 

I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death; 

But  thofe  that  fought  it,  I  could  wifh  more  Chriftians; 

Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  them.  Shakef.  H.  VIII. 

If  to  be  fad  is  to  be  wife, 

I  do  moft  heartily  defpife 
Whatever  Socrates  has  faid, 

Or  Tully  writ,  or  Wanley  read.  Prior. 

3.  Eagerly  ;  with  defire. 

As  for  my  eating  heartily  of  the  food,  know  that  anxiety 
has  hindered  my  eating  ’till  this  moment.  Addifon’s  Guardian . 
He'artiness.  n.f.  [from  hearty.] 

1.  Sincerity;  freedom  from  hypocrify. 

This  entertainment  may  a  free  face  put  on ;  derive  a  liberty 
from  heartinefs ,  and  well  become  the  agent.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  Vigour;  diligence;  ftrength. 

The  anger  of  an  enemy  reprefents  our  faults,  or  admo- 
nilhes  us  of  our  duty,  with  more  heartinefs  than  the  kindnefs 
of  a  friend.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

He'artless.  adj.  [from  heart.]  Without  courage;  fpirit- 
lefs. 

I  joyed  oft  to  chafe  the  trembling  pricket, 

Or  hunt  the  hcartlefs  hare  ’till  Ihe  were  tame.  Spenfer. 

Then  hopelefs,  hcartlefs  ’gan  the  cunning  thief, 

Perfuade  us  die,  to  flint  all  further  ftrife.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

What,  art  thou  drawn  among  thefe  heartlejs  hinds  ? 

Turn  thee,  Benvolio;  look  upon  thy  death.  Shakefpeare. 

Thoufands  befides  flood  mute  and  heartlefs  there, 

Men  valiant  all ;  nor  was  I  us’d  to  fear.  Cowley. 

The  peafants  were  accuftomed  to  payments,  and  grew 
hcartlef  as  they  grew  poor.  Temple. 

Heartlefs  they  fought,  and  quitted  foon  their  ground. 
While  our’s  with  cafy  victory  were  crown’d.  Dryden. 
He'artlessly.  adv.  [from  heartlefs.]  Without  courage; 
faintly ;  timidly. 

Hf/artlessness.  n.f.  [from  heartlefs.]  Want  of  courage  or 
fpirit;  dejedlion  of  mind. 

H  e'arty.  adj.  [from  heart.] 

1.  Sincete;  undillembled ;  warm;  zealous. 

They  did  not  bring  that  hearty  inclination  to  peace,  which 
they  hoped  they  would  have  done.  Clarend.n ,  b.  viii. 
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But  the  kind  hofts  their  entertainment  grace 
With  hearty  welcome  and  an  open  face  ; 

In  all  they  did,  you  might  difeern  with  eafe 
A  willing  mind,  and  a  defire  to  pleafe.  Dryden. 

Every  man  may  pretend  to  any  employment,  provided  he 
has  been  loud  and  frequent  in  declaring  himfelf  hearty  for  the 
government.  o  ft 

In  full  health.  J 

3-  Vigorous;  ftrong. 

Whofe  laughs  are  hearty,  though  his  jefts  are  coarfe, 

And  loves  you  heft  of  all  things  but  his  horfe.  Pope 

4.  Strong ;  hard  ;  durable.  •  * 

Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  being  ftrong  in  all 
pofitions,  may  be  better  trufted  in  crofs  and  tranfverfe  work. 

__  ,  IV Eton's  Architecture. 

Hearty-hale.  adj.  [heart  and  hale.]  Good  for  the  heart. 

Vein-healing  verven,  and  head-purging  dill, 

Sound  favory,  and  bafil  hearty-hale.  Spenfer. 

Heat.  n.f.  [heat,  Saxon  ;  hecte ,  Daniftv] 

1.  The  fenfation  caufed  by  the  approach  or  touch  of  fire. 

Heat  is  a  very  brifk  agitation  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  the 
objedf,  which  produces  in  us  that  fenfation  from  whence  we 
denominate  the  objedt  hot;  fo  what  in  our  fenfation  is  beat, 
in  the  objedf  is  nothing  but  motion.  Locke. 

The  word  heat  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  fenfation  we  have  when 
we  are  near  the  fire,  as  well  as  the  caufe  of  that  fenfation, 
which  is  in  the  fire  itfelf;  and  thence  we  conclude,  that  there 
is  a  fort  of  heat  in  the  fire  refembling  our  own  fenfation  ; 
whereas  in  the  fire  there  is  nothing  but  little  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter,  of  fuch  particular  fhapes  as  are  fitted  to  imprefs  fuch 
motions  on  our  fiefh  as  excite  the  fenfe  of  heat.  IValts. 

2.  The  caufe  of  the  fenfation  of  burning. 

The  fword  which  is  made  fiery  doth  not  only  cut  by  reafon 
of  the  fharpnefs  which  fimply  it  hath,  but  alfo  burn  by  means 
of  that  heat  which  it  hath  from  fire.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

After  they  came  down  into  the  valley,  and  found  the  in¬ 
tolerable  heats  which  are  there,  and  knew  no  means  of  lighter 
apparel,  they  were  forced  to  begin  the  cuftom  of  going  naked. 

Bacon  s  New  Atlantis. 


3.  Hot  weather. 

Mark  well  the  flow’ring  almonds  in  the  wood ; 

The  glebe  Will  anfwer  to  the  fylvan  reign  ; 

Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of  grain.  Dryden. 

The  pope  would  not  comply  with  the  propofal,  as  fearing 
the  heats  might  advance  too  far  before  they  had  finifhed  their 
work,  and  produce  a  peftilence  among  the  people.  Addi/n. 

4.  State  of  any  body  under  the  a&ion  of  the  fire. 

The  beats  fmiths  take  of  their  iron  are  a  blood- red  heat , 
a  white  flame  heat ,  and  a  fparkling  or  welding  heat.  Moxon. 

5.  One  violent  adlion  unintermitted. 

The  Continual  agitations  of  the  fpirits  muft  needs  be  a 
weakening  of  any  conftitution,  efpecially  in  age ;  and  many 
caufes  are  required  for  refrefhment  betwixt  the  heats.  Dryden. 

b.  The  ftate  of  being  once  hot. 

I’ll  ftrike  my  fortune  with  him  at  a  heat , 

And  give  him  not  the  leifure  to  forget.  Dryden  s  Aurengz. 

7.  A  courle  at  a  race,  between  each  of  which  courfes  there  is 
an  interm'iflion. 

Feign’d  zeal,  you  faw,  fet  out  the  fpeedier  pace; 

But  the  laft  heat ,  plain  dealing  won  the  race.  Dryden. 

8.  Pimples  in  the  face  ;  flufh. 

It  has  railed  animofities  in  their  hearts,  and  heats  in  their 
faces,  and  broke  out  in  their  ribbans.  A  deli f on  s  Freeholder. 

9.  Agitation  of  hidden  or  violent  paflion  ;  vehemence  of  action. 

They  feeing  what  forces  were  in  the  city  with  them,  iffued 
againft  the  tyrant  while  they  were  in  this  heat ,  before  pradtices 
might  be  ufed  to  diffever  them.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  friend  hath  loft  his  friend  ; 

And  the  beft  quarrels,  in  the  heat ,  are  curft 

By  thofe  that  feel  their  fharpnefs.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

It  might  have  pleafed  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  his  rage,  but 
muft  have  difpleafed  in  the  cool  fedate  reflections  of  his  mind. 

South's  Sermons. 

We  have  fpilt  no  blood  but  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  or  the 
chafe.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

One  playing  at  hazard,  held  in  many  hands  together,  and 
drew  a  huge  heap  of  gold;  but,  in  the  heat  of  play,  never 
obferved  a  fharper,  who  fwept  it  into  his  hat.  Swift. 

10.  Fadtion ;  conteft;  party  rage. 

Our  ftate  thinks  not  fo :  they  are  in  a  moft  warlike  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of  their  divi¬ 
sion.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

I  was  forry  to  hear  with  what  partiality  and  popular  heat 
elections  were  carried.  King  Charles. 

What  can  more  gratify  the  Phrygian  foe 

Than  thofe  diftemper’d  heats  ?  Dryden' s  Homer . 

11.  Ardour  of  thought  or  elocution. 

Plead  it  to  her 

With  all  the  ftrength  and  heats  of  eloquence. 

Fraternal  love  and  friendship  can  infpire.  Addifon's  Cato. 

To  Heat.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  hot;  to  endue  with  the  power  of  burning. 


He  commanded  that  they  fhould  heat  the  furnace  one  feveft 
times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated.  Dan.  iii.  19. 

2.  To  caufe  to  ferment. 

Hops  lying  undried  heats  them,  and  changes  their  colour. 

Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

3.  To  make  the  conftitution  feverifh. 

Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon’s  feaft 
— Ay,  to  fee  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat  fools.  Shake/. 
Whatever  increaleth  the  denlity  of  the  blood,  even  with¬ 
out  increafing  its  celerity,  heats ,  becaufe  a  denfer  body  is  hotter 
than  a  rarer.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

4.  To  warm  with  vehemence  of  paflion  or  defire. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breaft, 

And  your  own  fame  now  robs  you  of  your  reft.  Dryden, 

5.  To  agitate  the  blood  and  fpirits  with  action. 

When  he  was  well  heated  the  younger  champion  could  not 
ftand  before  him ;  and  we  find  the  elder  contended  not  for  the 
gift,  but  for  the  honour.  Dryden  s  CEn.  Dedication. 

HeAter.  n.  f  [from  heat.]  An  iron  made  hot,  and  put  into 
a  box-iron,  to  fmooth  and  plait  linnen. 

HEATH,  n.f.  [erica,  Latin.] 

1.  A  plant. 

It  is  a  fhrub  of  low  ftature :  the  leaves  are  fmall,  and  abide 
green  all  the  year :  the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  is  naked* 
and,  for  the  moft  part,  fhaped  like  a  pitcher  :  the  ovary,  which 
is  produced  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  becomes  a  roundifh 
fruit,  divided  into  four  cells,  in  which  are  contained  many 
fmall  feeds.  Miller. 

In  Kent  they  cut  up  the  heath  in  May,  burn  it,  and  fpread 
the  afhes.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Oft  with  bolder  wing  they  foaring  dare 
The  purple  heath.  Thom/on's  Spring. 

2.  A  place  overgrown  with  heath. 

Say,  from  whence 

You  owe  this  ftrange  intelligence  ?  or  why 

Upon  this  blafted  heath  you  flop  our  way 

With  fuch  prophetick  greeting.  Shakefpeare's  Alacbeth. 

3.  A  place  covered  with  fhrubs  of  whatever  kind. 

Some  woods  of  oranges,  and  heaths  of  rofemary,  will  fmell 
a  great  way  into  the  fea.  Bacons  Natural  Hijlery. 

Heath-cock.  n.J.  [heath  and  cock.]  A  large  fowl  that  fre¬ 
quents  heaths. 

Cornwall  hath  quail,  rail,  partridge,  pheafant,  heath-cocky 
and  powte.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall.. 

Heath-pout,  n.f  [heath  and  pout  ]  A  bird. 

Not  heath-pout ,  or  the  rarer  bird 
Which  Phafis  or  Ionia  yields, 

More  pleafing  morfels  would  afford 
Than  the  fat  olives  of  my  fields.  Dryden. 

Heath-peas.  n.f.  A  fpecies  of  bitter  Vetch,  which  fee. 

Heath-rose,  n.f  [heath  and  rofe.]  A  plant.  AinJ'worth. 

HEATHEN,  n.f  [heyden,  German.]  The  gentiles;  the  pa* 
gans  ;  the  nations  unacquainted  with  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Deliver  us  from  the  heathen,  that  we  may  give  thanks  to  thy 
holy  name.  \  Chro.  xvi.  35. 

If  the  opinions  of  others,  whom  we  think  well  of,  be  a 
ground  of  affent,  men  have  reafon  to  be  heathens  in  Japan, 
mahometans  in  Turkey,  papifts  in  Spain,  and  proteftants  in 
England.  Locke. 

In  a  paper  of  morality,  I  confider  how  I  may  recommend 
the  particular  virtues  I  treat  of,  by  the  precepts  or  examples 
of  the  ancient  heathens.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

He'athen.  adj.  Gentile;  pagan. 

It  was  impoflible  for  a  heathen  author  to  relate  thefe  things, 
becaufe,  if  he  had  believed  them,  he  would  no  longer  have 
been  a  heathen.  Acldifon. 

HeAthenish.  adj.  [from  heathen.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  gentiles. 

When  the  apoftles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  were  ordained 
to  alter  the  laws  of  heathenif)  religion,  chofen  they  were,  St. 
Paul  excepted ;  the  reft  unfchooled  altogether,  and  unlettered 
men.  Hooker,  b.  iv. 

2.  Wild  ;  favage  ;  rapacious  ;  cruel. 

The  Moors  did  tread  under  their  heathenijh  feet  whatever 
little  they  found  yet  there  ftanding.  Spenfer . 

That  execrable  Cromwel  made  a  heathenijh  or  rather  inhu¬ 
man  edict  againft  the  poor  epifcopal  clergy,  that  they  fhould 
neither  preach,  pray  in  publick,  baptize,  marry,  bury,  nor 

’  teach  fchool.  South's  Sermons. 

HeAthenishly.  adv.  [from  heathenijh.]  After  the  manner  of 
heathens. 

HeAthenism.  n.f.  [from  heathen.]  Gentilifm  ;  paganifm. 

It  ftgnifies  the  acknowledgment  of  the  true  God,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  heathen  fm.  Hammond's  PraCi.  Catech . 

HeAthy.  adj.  [fromheath.]  Full  of  heath. 

This  fort  of  land  they  order  the  fame  way  with  the  heathy 
land .  Mortimer  s  h  usbandry . 

To  HEAVE,  v.  a.  pret.  heaved,  anciently  hove ;  part,  heaved, 
or  hoven. 

I.  To  lift ;  to  raife  from  the  ground. 

So  ftretch’d  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay. 
Chain’d  on  the  burning  lake;  nor  ever  hence 
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Hud  ris’n,  or  heav'd,  his  head,  but  that  the  will 

And  high  permiflion  of  all-ruling  heaven 

Left  him  at  large.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  i. 

2.  To  carry. 

Now  we  bear  the  king 

Tow’rd  Calais :  grant  him  there ;  and  there  being  feen. 

Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 

Athwart  the  fea.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  V. 

3.  To  raife  ;  to  lift. 

So  daunted,  when  the  giant  faw  the  knight, 

His  heavy  hand  he  heaved  up  on  high, 

And  him  to  duft  thought  to  have  batter’d  quite.  Fa.  Ifueen. 

Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  hectve 
My  heart  into  my  mouth  :  I  love  your  majefty 
According  to  my  bond,  no  more  nor  lefs.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 
He  dy’d  in  fight; 

Fought  next  my  perfon,  as  in  confort  fought, 

Save  when  he  heav'd  his  fhield  in  my  defence, 

And  on  his  naked  fide  receiv’d  my  wound.  Dryd.  Don  Seb. 

4.  To  caufe  to  fwell. 

The  groans  of  ghofts,  that  cleave  the  earth  with  pain. 
And  heave  it  up  :  they  pant  and  flick  half  way.  Dryden. 
The  glittering  finny  fwarms. 

That  heave  our  friths  and  croud  upon  our  fhores.  Thomfon. 

5.  To  force  up  from  the  breaft. 

Made  flie  no  verbal  queft  ? 

— Yes,  once  or  twice  {he  heav'd  the  name  of  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  preft  her  heart.  Shah.  King  Lear. 

The  wretched  animal  heav’d  forth  fuch  groans, 

That  their  difcharge  did  ftretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almofi  to  burfting.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

6.  To  exalt;  to  elevate. 

Poor  fhadow,  painted  queen  ; 

One  heav'd  on  high,  to  be  hurl’d  down  below.  Shak.  R.  III. 

7.  To  puff;  to  elate. 

The  Scots,  heaved  up  into  high  hope  of  victory,  took  the 
Engliih  for  foolifih  birds  fallen  into  their  net,  forfook  their  hill, 
and  marched  into  the  plain.  Hayward. 

To  Heave.  v.  n. 

1.  To  pant;  to  breathe  with  pain. 

’Tis  fuch  as  you, 

That  creep  like  fhadows  by  him,  and  do  figh 

At  each  his  needlefs  leavings ;  fuch  as  you 

Nourifh  the  caufe  of  his  awaking.  Shakefp.  Winter' s  Talc. 

He  heaves  for  breath,  which,  from  his  lungs  fupply’d, 
And  fetch’d  from  far,  diftends  his  lab’ring  fide.  Dryden. 

2.  To  labour. 

The  church  of  England  had  flruggled  and  heaved  at  a  re¬ 
formation  ever  fince  WicklifPs  days.  /ltterbury. 

3.  To  rife  w  th  pain  ;  to  fwell  and  fall. 

Thou  haft  made  my  curdled  blood  run  back. 

My  heart  heave  up,  my  hair  to  rife  in  briftles.  Dryden. 

The  wand’ring  breath  was  on  the  wing  to  part ; 

Weak  was  the  pulfe,  and  hardly  heav'd  the  heart.  Dryden. 
No  object  affccfts  my  imagination  fo  much  as  the  fea  or 
ocean :  I  cannot  fee  the  heaving  of  this  prodigious  bulk  of 
waters,  even  in  a  calm,  without  a  very  pleafing  aftonifh- 
ment..  Addifon's  Spectator. 

Frequent  for  breath  his  panting  bofom  heaves.  Prior. 
The  heaving  tide 

In  widen’d  circles  beats  on  either  fide.  Gay  s  Trivia. 

4.  To  keck;  to  feel  a  tendency  to  vomit. 

Heave,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Lift;  exertion  or  effort  upwards. 

None  could  guefs  whether  the  next  heave  of  the  earthquake 
would  fettle  them  on  the  firft  foundation,  or  fwallow  them. 

Dryden' s  Don  Sebaflian. 

2.  Rifing  of  the  breaft. 

There’s  matter  in  thefe  fighs ;  thefe  profound  heaves 
You  muft  tranfiate  ;  ’tis  fit  we  underftand  them.  Shakefp. 

3.  Effort  to  vomit. 

4.  Struggle  to  rife. 

But  after  many  ftrains  and  heaves , 

He  got  up  to  his  faddle  eaves.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  t. 

Heave  Offering,  n.f  An  offering  among  the  Jews. 

Ye  fhall  offer  a  cake  of  the  firft  of  your  dough  for  an  heave 
offering ,  as  ye  do  the  heave  offering  of  the  threfhing  floor.  Num. 
HE'AVEN.  n.f  [freoyon,  which  feems  to  be  derived  from 
Jpeopb,  the  places  over  head,  Saxon,  j 
I.  The  regions  above;  the  expanfe  of  the  fky. 

A  ftation  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

New  lighted  on  a  heaven  kifling  hill.  Shakef.  Hamlet. 

Thy  race  in  time  to  come 
Shall  fpread  the  conquefts  of  imperial  Rome; 

Rome,  whofe  afcending  tow’rs  fhall  heav'n  invade, 
Involving  earth  and  ocean  in  her  fhade.  Dryden' s  /En. 

The  words  are  taken  more  properly  for  the  air  and  ether 
than  for  the  heavens ,  as  the  belt  Hebrecians  underftand  them. 

Raleigh's  Hi/lory  of  the  World. 
This  a£t,  with  fhouts  heav'n  high,  the  friendly  band 
Applaud.  .  Dryden  s  Falks. 
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The  habitation  of  God,  good  angels,  and  pure  fouls  departed. 
It  is  a  knell 

1  hat  fummons  thee  to  heaven ,  or  to  hell.  Shakef.  Macbeth. 
Thefe,  the  late 

Heav'n  banifh’d  hoft,  left  defert  utmoft  hell.  Milton . 

All  yet  left  of  that  revolted  rout, 

Heav’n  fall’n,  in  ftation  flood,  or  juft  array, 

Sublime  with  expectation.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x. 
The  fupreme  power ;  the  fovereign  of  heaven. 

Now  heav'n  help  him !  “  Shakefpeare's  Kind  Lear. 
The  will 

And  high  permiflion  of  all-ruling  heav'n 
Left  him  at  large. 

The  prophets  were  taught  to  know  the 
thereby  inftruCt  the  people,  and  enabled 
teftimony  of  their  being  fent  by  heaven. 

The  pagan  gods;  the  celeftials. 

Our  brows 

No  more  obey  the  heavens  than  our  courtiers.  Shak.  Cymbcl. 

Take  phyfick,  pomp; 

Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 

1  hat  thou  may ’ft  fhake  the  fuperflux  to  them. 

And  fhow  the  heavens  more  juft.  Shakef.  King  Lear. 

They  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 

As  I  can  of  thofe  myfteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

Fleav'ns  !  what  a  fpring  was  in  his  arm,  to  throw  ! 

How  high  he  held  his  fhield,  and  rofe  at  ev’ry  blow.  Dryd. 
Elevation ;  fublimity. 

O,  for  a  mufe  of  fire,  that  would  afeend 
The  brighteft  heav’n  of  invention.  Shakefp.  Henry  V.  Pro l. 
It  is  often  ufed  in  compofition. 

Heaven-becot.  Begot  by  a  celeftial  power. 

If  I  am  heav'n-begot ,  affert  your  fon 
By  fome  fure  fign.  Dryden. 

Heaven-born.  Defcended  from  the  celeftial  regions ;  native 
of  heaven. 

If  a  fever  fires  his  fulphurous  blood. 

In  ev’ry  fit  he  feels  the  hand  of  God, 

And  beav' n-born  flame.  Dryden's  f  uvenal. 

Oh  he  aid  n-born  fillers  !  fource  of  art  j 
Who  charm  the  fenfe,  or  mend  the  heart; 

Who  lead  fair  virtue’s  train  along. 

Moral  truth,  and  myftick  fong  ! 

Heaven-bred.  Produced  or  cultivated  in  heaven. 

Much  is  the  force  of  heavn-bred  poefy.  Shakef  ear e. 

Heaven-built.  Built  by  the  agency  of  gods. 

My  foul  infpire. 

As  when  we  wrapt  Troy’s  heav'n-built  walls  in  fire.  Pope. 

His  arms  had  wrought  the  deftin’d  fall 
Of  facredTroy,  and  raz’d  her  heav’n-built  wall. 
Heaven-directed. 

1 .  Raifed  towards  the  fky. 

Who  taught  that  hcav’n-diretted  fpire  to  rife  ? 

2.  Taught  by  the  powers  of  heaven. 

O  facred  weapon  !  left  for  truth’s  defence  ; 

To  all  but  heaven- directed  hands  deny’d  ; 

T  he  mufe  may  give  it,  but  the  gods  muft  guide. 

He'av  enly.  adj,  [from  beaven.~\ 

1.  Refembling  heaven ;  fupremely  excellent. 

As  the  love  of  heaven  makes  one  heavenly,  the  love  of  vir¬ 
tue  virtuous,  fo  doth  the  love  of  the  world  make  one  become 
worldly.  pidneh 

Not  Maro’s  mufe,  who  fung  the  mighty  man  ; 

Nor  Pindar’s  heav'nly  lyre,  nor  Horace  when  afwan.  Dryd. 

2.  Celeftial;  inhabiting  heaven. 

Adoring  firft  the  genius  of  the  place. 

Then  earth,  the  mother  of  the  heav’nly  race. 

He'avenly.  adv. 

In  a  manner  refembling  that  of  heaven. 

In  thefe  deep  folitudes  and  awful  cells, 

Where  heav'nly  penfive  contemplation  dwells, 

And  ever-mufing  melancholy  reigns. 

What  means  this  tumult  in  a  veital’s  veins  f 
By  the  agency  or  influence  of  heaven. 

Truth  and  peace  and  love  fhall  ever  fhine 
About  the  fupreme  throne 
Of  him,  t’  whofe  happy-making  fight  alone. 

Our  heav'nly  guided  foul  fhall  climb. 

He'avenward.  adv.  [ heaven  and  peapb,  Saxon.] 
heaven. 

I  proftrate  lay. 

By  various  doubts  impell’d,  or  to  obey. 

Or  to  objeCt;  at  length,  my  mournful  look 
Heav’nward  ere£t,  determin’d,  thus  I  fpoke. 

Heavily,  adv.  [from  heavy.] 

1.  With  great  ponderoufnefs, 

2.  Grievoufly;  affliCtively. 

Eafe  muft  be  impracticable  to  the  envious :  they  lie  unde 
a  double  misfortune ;  common  calamities  and  common  bleft 
ings  fall  heavily  upon  them.  Collier  of  Env\ 

3.  Sorrowfully 
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3.  Sorrowfully ;  with  an  air  of  deje&ion. 

I  came  hither  to  tranfport  the  tydings, 

Which  I  have  heavily  born.  Shakefpeare’s  Macleth. 

Why  looks  your  grace  fo  heavily  to-dav  ? 

— O,  I  have  part  a  miferable  night.  Shakefpeare's  R.  III. 
This  O’Neil  took  very  " heavily ,  becaufe  his  condition  in 
the  army  was  lefs  pleafant  to  him.  Clarendon. 

He'aviness.  n.f.  [from  heavy.] 

1.  Ponderoufnefs ;  the  quality  of  being  heavy  ;  weight. 

The  fubjeft  is  concerning  the  heavinefs  of  feveraT  bodies,  or 
the  proportion  that  is  required  betwixt  any  weight  and  the 
power  which  may  move  it.  "  Wilkins. 

2.  DejeCtion  of  mind  ;  depreffion  of  fpirit. 

We  are,  at  the  hearing  of  fome,  more  inclined  unto  forrow 
and  heavinefs  ;  of  fome  more  mollified,  and  foftened  in  mind. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  38. 

Heavinefs  in  the  heart  of  man  maketh  it  ftoop ;  but  a  good 
word  maketh  it  glad.  prov .  xii.  25. 

\e  greatly  rejoice;  though  now  for  a  feafon  ye  are  in 
heavinefs ,  through  manifold  temptations.  1  Pet.  i.  6. 

Againft  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry  ; 

But  heavinefs  foreruns  the  good  event.  *  Shak.  Henry  IV. 

Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrance  with 
An  heavinefs  that’s  gone.  Shakefpeare's  Tmpcf. 

3.  Inaptitude  to  motion  or  thought;  fluggiftmefs ;  torpidnefs ; 
dulnefs  of  fpirit;  languidnefs ;  languor. 

Our  ftrength  is  all  gone  into  heavinefs , 

That  makes  the  weight.  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

What  means  this  heavinefs  that  hangs  upon  me  ? 

This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  my  fenfes  ?  Add.  Cato. 

He  would  not  violate  that  fweet  recefs, 

And  found  befides  a  welcome  heavinefs , 

Which  feiz’d  his  eyes.  Dryden. 

A  fenfation  of  drouftnefs,  oppreffion,  heavinefs ,  and  laffi- 
tude,  are  figns  of  a  too  plentiful  meal.  Arbuthn.  an  Aliment. 

4.  Oppreffion  ;  crufh  ;  affliction. 

5.  Deepnefs  or  richnefs  of  foil. 

As  Alexandria  exported  many  commodities,  fo  it  received 
fome  from  other  European  ports,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  fat- 
nefs  and  heavinefs  of  the  ground,  Egypt  did  not  produce;  fuch 
as  metals,  wood,  and  pitch.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

HE'AVY.  adj.  [Jjeapg,  Saxon.] 

1.  Weighty;  ponderous;  tending  ftrongly  to  the  center;  con¬ 
trary  to  light. 

Merfennus  tplls  us,  that  a  little  child,  with  an  engine  of  an 
hundred  double  pulleys,  might  move  this  earth,  though  it  were 

1  much  heavier  than  it  is.  Wilkins. 

2.  Sorrowful;  dejected;  deprefled. 

Let  me  not  be  light ; 

For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  hufband.  Sbakefpcare. 

3.  Grievous  ;  oppreffive  ;  afflictive. 

Menelaus  bore  an  heavy,  hand  over  the  citizens,  having  a 
malicious  mind.  2  Mac.  v.  23. 

Let  not  your  ears  defpife  my  tongue  for  ever, 

Which  fhall  poflefs  them  with  the  heaviejl  found 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

If  the  caufe  be  not  good,  the  king  himfelf  hath  a  heavy 
reckoning  to  make.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  V. 

Are  you  fo  gofpell’d 

To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  iflue  ? 

Whofe  heavy  hand  hath  bow’d  you  to  the  grave,  ' 


And  beggar’d  yours  for  ever. 


Shakcfpcare’ s  Macbeth. 


Chartres,  at  the  levee, 

Tells  with  a  fneer  the  tydings  heavy.  Swift. 

4.  Wanting  alacrity  ;  wanting  brifknefs  of  appearance. 

My  heavy  eyes,  you  fay,  confefs 
A  heart  to  love  and  grief  inclin’d.  Prior. 

5.  Wanting  fpirit  or  rapidity  of  fentiment ;  unanimated. 

A  work  was  to  be  done,  a  heavy  writer  to  be  encouraged, 
and  accordingly  many  thoufand  copies  were  befpoke.  Swift. 

6.  Wanting  aCtivity ;  indolent;  lazy. 

Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  join’d  ; 

But  of  a  heavy ,  dull,  degenerate  mind.  Dryden’s  Fables. 
.7.  Droufy;  dull;  torpid. 

Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him  were  heavy  with 
deep.  Lu.  ix.  33. 

8.  Slow  ;  fluggifh. 

But  let  thy  fpiders,  th^t  fuck  up  thy  venom. 

And  heavy  gaited  toads  lie  in  their  way.  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 

9.  Stupid ;  foolifh. 

This  heavy  headed  revel,  Eaft  and  Weft 
Makes  us  traduc’d,  and  tax’d  of  other  nations.  Shakefp. 
I  would  not  be  accounted  fo  bafe  minded,  or  heavy  headed, 
that  I  will  confefs  that  any  of  them  is  for  valour,  power,  or 
<  fortune  better  than  myfelf.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks: 

10.  Burdenfome;  troublefome ;  tedious. 

I  put  into  thy  hands  what  has  been  the  diverfion  of  fome  of 
my  idle  and  heavy  hours.  Locke  s  Epiflle  to  the  Reader. 

When  alone,  your  time  will  not  lie  heavy  upon  your  hands 
for  want  of  fome  trifling  amufement.  Swift. 

11.  Loaded;  incumbered;  burthened. 

Hearing  that  there  were  forces  coming  againft  him,  and  not 


willing  that  they  fhould  find  his  men  heavy  and  laden  with 
booty,  he  returned  unto  Scotland.  Bacon’s  LlenryV II. 

12.  Not  eafily  digefted  ;  not  light  to  the  ftomach. 

Such  preparations  as  retain  the  oil  or  fat,  are  moft  heavy  to 
the  ftomach,  which  makes  baked  meat  hard  of  digeftion.  Arb. 

13.  Rich  in  foil;  fertile,  as  heavy  lands. 

r  4.  Deep  ;  cumberfome,  as  heavy  roads. 

Hf/avy.  adv.  As  an  adverb  it  is  only  ufed  in  compofition ; 
heavily. 

Your  carriages  were  heavy  laden  ;  they  are  a  burden  to  the 
weary  beaft.  ,  ]f  xlvi.  1. 

Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  reft.  Mat.  ii.  28. 

HE'BDOMAD.  n.J.  [ heldomas ,  Latin  ]  A  week;  a  fpace  of 
feven  days. 

Computing  by  the  medical  month,  the  firft  hebdotnad  or  fep- 
tenary  confifts  of  fix  days,  feventeen  hours  and  a  half.  Brown. 

Hebdo'madal.  \<‘dj.  [  from  hebdo?nr.s,  Latin.  J  Weekly; 

He  bdo'madary.  3  confifting  of  feven  days. 

As  for  hebdomadal  periods,  or  weeks,  in  regard  of  their 
fabbaths,  they  were  obferved  by  the  Hebrews.  Bnwn. 

To  HEBETATE,  v.a.  [ hebeto ,  Latin  ;  hebetcr ,  French.]  To 
dull;  to  blunt;  to  ftupify. 

The  eye,  efpecially  if  hebetated ,  might  caufe  the  fame  per¬ 
ception.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Beef  may  confer  a  robuftnefs  on  the  limbs  of  my  fon,  but 
will  hebetate  and  clog  his  intellectuals.  Arb.  ar.d Pope’s  M.Scrib. 

Hebeta'tion.  n.f  [from  hebetate.] 

•1.  The  aCt  of  dulling. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  dulled. 

He'betude.  n.f.  [ hebetude ,  Latin.]  Dulnefs;  obtufenefs ; 
bluntnefs. 

The  peftilent  feminaries,  according  to  their  groftnefs  or 
fubtilty,  activity  or  hebetude ,  caufe  more  or  lefs  truculent 
plagues.  Harvey  on  the  Plague. 

He'braism.  n.f.  [hebraifne^  French;  hebraifmuS)  Latin.]  A 
Hebrew  idiom. 

Milton  has  infufed  a  great  many  Latinifms,  as  well  asGrns- 
cifms,  and  fometimes  Hebraifms ,  into  his  poem.  Spectator. 

He'braist.  n.f.  [hebreeus,  Latin.]  A  man  fkilled  in  Hebrew. 

Hebrician,  n.f.  [from  Hebrew.]  One  fkilful  in  Hebrew. 

The  words  are  more  properly  taken  for  the  air  or  ether  than 
the  heavens,  as  the  beft  Hebrecians  underhand  them.  Raleigh. 

The  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verfe,  as  the  meaneft  Hebrician 
knoweth,  confifts  of  uneven  feet.  Peacham. 

He'catomb  n.f.  [ hecatombe ,  French;  iy.ocrbp,(3y.]  A  facri- 
fice  of  an  hundred  cattle. 

In  rich  mens  homes 

I  bid  kill  fome  beafts,  but  no  hecatombs ; 

None  ftarve,  none  furfeit  fo.  Donne. 

One  of  thefe  three  is  a  whole  hecatomb , 

And  therefore  only  one  of  them  fhall  die.  Dryden. 

Her  triumphant  fons  in  war  fucceed. 

And  llaughter’d  hecatombs  around  ’em  bleed.  Addifon. 

He'ctick!”  \  adT  \.he£ikue->  French,  from  *£»?.] 

1.  Habitual  ;  conftitutional. 

This  word  is  joined  only  to  that  kind  of  fever  which 
is  flow  and  continual,  and  ending  in  a  confumption,  is  the 
contrary  to  thofe  fevers  which  arife  from  a  plethora,  or 
too  great  fulnefs  from  obftruClion,  becaufe  it  is  attended 
with  too  lax  a  ftate  of  the  excretory  paflages,  and  gene¬ 
rally  thofe  of  the  fkin;  whereby  fo  much  runs  ofF  as 
leaves  not  refiftance  enough  in  the  contractile  veflels  to  keep 
them  fufficiently  diftended,  fo  that  they  vibrate  oftener,  agitate 
the  fluids  the  more,  and  keep  them  thin  and  hot.  Quincy. 

A  hettick  fever  hath  got  hold 

Of  the  whole  fubftance,  not  to  be  controul’d.  Donne . 

2.  Troubled  with  a  morbid  heat. 

No  hettick  ftudent  fears  the  gentle  maid.  Taylor. 

He'ctick.  n.f.  An  heCtick  fever. 

Like  the  heflick  in  my  blood  he  rages. 

And  thou  muft  cure  me.  Shakefpeare’s  Hamlet. 

Hf/ctor.  n.f.  [from  the  name  of  Hcfior,  the  great  Homeric 
warriour.] 

1.  A  bully;  a  bluftering,  turbulent,  pervicacious,  noify  fellow. 

Thofe  ufurping  heftors ,  who  pretend  to  honour  without  re¬ 
ligion,  think  the  charge  of  a  lye  a  blot  not  to  be  waftied  out 
but  by  blood.  South’s  Sermons. 

We’ll  take  one  cooling  cup  of  neCtar, 

And  drink  to  this  celeftial  hector.  Prior. 

ToHe'ctor.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  threaten;  to  treat 
with  infolent  authoritative  terms. 

They  reckon  they  muft  part  with  honour  together  with 
their  opinion,  if  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  hettored  out  of 
it.  Government  of  the  T mgue. 

The  weak  low  fpirit,  fortune  makes  her  flave; 

But  fhe’s  a  drudge,  when  heft  or  d  by  the  brave.  Dryden. 

An  honeft  man,  when  he  came  home  at  night,  found  another 
fellow  domineering  in  his  family,  heftoring  his  fervants,  and 
calling  for  fupper.  Arbuthnot’ s  Hifl.  of  John  Bull. 
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To  He'c  tor.  v.  v.  To  play  the  bully ;  to  blufier. 

They  have  attacked  me,  fome  with  piteous  moans  and  out¬ 
cries,  others  grinning  and  only  (hewing  their  teeth,  others 
ranting  and  hectoring ,  others  fcolding  and  reviling,  Stilling  fleet. 

One  would  think  the  bettering,  the  (forming,  the  Cullen, 
and  all  the  different  fpecics  of  the  angry,  (hould  be  cured.  Spctt. 

Don  Carlos  made  her  chief  director. 

That  (lie  might  o’er  the  fervants  bettor.  Swift. 

PIedera'ceous.  adj.  [hederaceus,  Lat.]  Producing  ivy.  Ditt. 

HEDGE,  n.  f.  [  fregge,  Saxon.]  A  fence  made  round  grounds 
with  prickly  bulhes. 

It  is  a  good  wood  for  fire,  if  kept  dry  ;  and  is  very  ufeful 
for  (lakes  in  hedges.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

The  gardens  unfold  variety  of  colours  to  the  eye  every 
morning,  and  the  hedges  breath  is  beyond  all  perfume.  Pope. 

Through  the  verdant  maze 

Of  fweet-briar  hedges  I  purfue  my  walk.  Thomfon. 

Hedge,  prefixed  to  any  word,  notes  fomething  mean,  vile,  of 
the  lowed:  clafs :  perhaps  from  a  hedge,  or  hedge-born  man ,  a 
man  without  any  known  place  of  birth. 

There  are  five  in  the  firft  (hew :  the  pedant,  the  braggart, 
the  bedge-priejl,  the  fool,  and  the  boy.  Shakejpeare. 

The  clergy  do  much  better  than  a  little  hedge,  contemptible, 
illiterate  vicar  can  be  prefumed  to  do.  Swift. 

A  perfon,  who,  by  his  (tile  and  literature,  feems  to  have 
been  the  corredtor  of  a  bedge-prefs  in  Little  Britain,  proceeded 
gradually  to  an  author.  Swift. 

To  H  edge.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  inclofe  with  a  hedge,  or  fence  of  wood  dry  or  growing. 

Hedge  thy  poffeffion  about  with  thorns.  Ecclufxxv iii.  24. 

Thofe  alleys  mud:  be  hedged  at  both  ends,  to  keep  out  the 
wind.  Bacon,  Effay  47. 

2.  To  obdrutff. 

I  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns.  Hof.  ii.  6. 

3.  To  incircle  for  defence. 

England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main, 

That  water-walled  bulwark,  dill  fecure 

And  confident  from  foreign  purpofes.  Shakef.  King  John. 

There’s  fuch  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 

That  reafon  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would.  Shakef  Hamlet. 

4.  To  (hut  up  within  an  inclofure. 

It  mud  not  be  paid  and  exported  in  ready  money;  fo  fays 
our  law ;  but  that  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  the  cuckow,  and  ferves 
for  no  purpofe :  for  if  we  export  not  goods,  for  which  our 
merchants  have  money  due  to  them,  how  can  it  be  paid  by  bills 
of  exchange  ?  Locke. 

5.  To  force  into  a  place  already  full.  This  feems  to  be  midaken 
for  edge.  To  edge  in,  is  to  put  in  by  the  way  that  requires  lead 
room ;  but  hedge  may  fignify  to  thrud  in  with  difficulty,  as  into 
a  hedge. 

Bay  not  me. 

I’ll  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourfelf 

To  hedge  me  in  :  I  am  a  foldier.  Shakef.  Julius  Cafar. 

When  I  was  hady,  thou  delay’dd  me  longer : 

I  pr’ythee,  let  me  hedge  one  moment  more 
Into  thy  promife  ;  for  thy  life  preferv’d.  Dryden. 

When  you  are  fent  on  an  errand,  be  fure  to  hedge  in  fome 
bufinefs  of  your  own.  Swift’s  Direttions  to  the  Footman. 

10  Hedge,  v.  n.  To  (hift ;  to  hide  the  head. 

I  myfelf  fometimes,  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  neceffity,  am 
fain  to  (huffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and  yet  you  rogue  will 
enfconce  your  rags,  your  catamountain  looks,  your  red-lettice 
phjafes.  Shakejpeare. 

Hedge-born.  adj.  [ hedge  and  born.']  Of  no  known  birth; 
meanly  born. 

He  then,  that  is  not  furnifh’d  in  this  fort, 

Doth  but  ufurp  the  facred  name  of  knight, 

And  (hould,  if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge, 

Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-born  fwain, 

I  hat  doth  prefume  to  boad  of  gentle  blood, 

Hedge-fumitory,  n.f  A  plant. 

Hedge-hog.  n.f.  [ hedge  and  hog.  ] 

1.  An  animal  fet  with  prickles,  like  thorns  in  an  hedge. 

Like  hedge-hogs,  which 

Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall.  Shakejpeare' s  Tetnpejl. 

Few  have  belief  to  fwallow,  or  hope  enough  to  experience, 
the  collyrium  of  Albertus ;  that  is,  to  make  one  fee  in  the 
nark  :  yet  thus  much,  according  unto  his  receipt,  will  the 
right  eye  of  an  hedge-hog,  boiled  in  oil,  and  preferved  in  a 
brazen  veflel,  edeeft.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i. 

The  hedge-hog  hath  his  backfide  and  flanks  thick  fet  with 
drong  and  (harp  prickles ;  and  befides,  by  the  help  of  a  muf- 
cle,  can  contract  himfelf  into  a  globular  figure,  and  fo  with¬ 
draw  his  whole  under  part,  head,  belly  and  legs,  within  his 
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thicket  of  prickles. 

A  term  of  reproach. 

Did’d  thou  not  kill  this  king  ? 
- - 1  grant  ye. 

■ - Do’lt  grant  me,  hedge-hog  ? 

A  plant. 

The  globe-fidi. 
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Hedge-hyssop,  n.f.  [ hedge  aud  hyffop.]  A  fpecies  of  wil¬ 
low-wort. 

Hedge-hyffyp  is  a  purging  medicine,  and  a  very  rough  one : 
externally  it  is  (aid  to  be  a  vulnerary.  Hill’s  Mat.  Mcdica. 
Hedge-mustard,  n.f  A  plant. 

The  flower  has  four  leaves,  expanded  in  a  crucial  form  : 
the  pointal  becomes  along,  (lender,  bivalve  pod,  divided  by  a 
partition  into  two  cells,  which  contain  many  round  feeds. 
The  fpecies  are  five.  Miller . 

Hedge-nettle,  n.f.  A  plant.  Ai  fworth. 

Hedge-Note.  n.f.  [ hedge  and  note.]  A  word  of  contempt 
for  low  writing. 

When  they  began  to  be  fomewhat  better  bred,  they  left 
thefe  hedge-notes  fur  another  fort  of  poem,  which  was  alfo  full 
of  pleafant  raillery.  Dryden’ s  Juvenal,  Dedication. 

Hedge-pig.  n.J.  [hedge  and  pig.]  A  young  hedge-hog. 

Thrice  the  bl  inded  cat  hath  mew’d, 

7  hrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin’d.  Shakef.  Macbeth. 

Hedge-row.  n.j.  [hedge  and  row.]  The  feries  of  trees  or 
bulhes  planted  for  inclofures. 

Sometime  walking  not  unfeen 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green.  Milton. 

1  he  fields  in  the  northern  fide  are  divided  by  hedge-rows  of 
myrtle.  Berkley  to  Pope. 

He'dge-sp arrow,  n.f.  [hedge  and  fparrow.]  A  fparrow  that 
lives  in  bulhes. 

The  hedge-fparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  fo  long. 

That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young.  Sbakefp.  K.  Lear. 

He'dging-bill.  n.  f  [hedge  and  bill.]  A  cutting  hook  ufed  in 
making  hedges. 

Comes  mafter  Dametas  with  a  hedging-bill  in  his  hand, 
chaffing  and  fwearing.  Sidney. 

He'dger.  n.f.  [from  hedge.]  One  who  makes  hedges. 

The  labour’d  ox 

In  his  Ioofe  traces  from  the  furrow  came, 

And  the  fwink’d  hedger  ax.  his  fupper  fat.  Milton. 

He  would  be  laughed  at,  that  (hould  go  about  to  make  a 
fine  dancer  out  of  a  country  hedger  at  paft  fifty.  Locke. 

To  HEED.  v.  a.  [  J)eban,  Saxon.]  To  mind;  to  regard;  to 
take  notice  of ;  to  attend. 

With  pleafure  Argus  the  mufician  heeds  ; 

But  wonders  much  at  thofe  new  vocal  reeds.  Dryden. 

He  will  no  more  have  clear  ideas  of  all  the  operations  of 
his  mind,  than  he  will  have  all  the  particular  ideas  of  any 
landfcape  or  clock,  who  will  not  turn  his  eyes  to  it,  and  with 
attention  heed  all  the  parts  of  it.  Locke. 

Heed.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Care;  attention. 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running.  Milton. 

Take  heed  that,  in  their  tender  years,  ideas,  that  have  no 
natural  cohefion,  come  not  to  be  united  in  their  heads.  Locke. 

Thou  muff  take  heed,  my  Portius ; 

The  world  has  all  its  eyes  on  Cato’s  fon.  Addifon’s  Cato. 

2.  Caution ;  fearful  attention ;  fufpicious  watch. 

Either  wife  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught  as  men 
catch  difeafes,  one  of  another ;  therefore,  let  men  take  heed  of 
their  company.  Shakejpeare’ s  Henry  IV .  p.  ii. 

Take  heed ,  have  open  eye  ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night : 
Take  heed  ere  Summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds  affright. 

Shakejp.  Merry  Wives  of  IVindfor. 

3.  Care  to  avoid. 

We  (hould  take  heed  of  the  negle£t  or  contempt  of  his 
worlhip.  Tillotfons  Sermons. 

4.  Notice;  obfervation. 

Speech  muff  come  by  hearing  and  learning;  and  birds  give 
more  heed,  and  mark  words  more  than  beads.  Bacon. 

5.  Serioufnefs;  (laidnefs. 

He  did  unfeal  them ;  and  the  firft  he  view’d, 

He  did  it  with  a  ferious  mind  ;  a  heed 

Was  in  his  countenance.  Sbakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

6.  Regard ;  refpeitful  notice. 

It  is  a  way  of  calling  a  man  a  fool,  when  no  heed  is 
given  to  what  he  fays.  L’Ejirange. 

He'edful.  adj.  [from  heed.] 

1.  Watchful;  cautious;  fufpicious. 

Give  him  heedful  note  ; 

For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ; 

And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join, 

In  cenfure  of  his  Teeming.  “  Shakejpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

z.  Attentive;  careful;  obfervin^. 

I  am  commanded 

7  o  tell  the  paffion  of  my  fovereign’s  heart ; 

W  here  fame,  late  ent’ring  at  his  '"heedful  ears. 

Hath  plac’d  thy  beauty’s  image  and  thy  virtue.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

7  o  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 

W hillt  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other.  Shakejpeare. 

7  hou,  heedful  of  advice,  fecure  proceed ; 

My  praife  the  precept  is,  be  thine  the  deed.  Fope’s  Odyffey. 

He'edfully.  adv.  [from  heedful.]  Attentively;  carefully; 
cautioufly. 

Let  the  learner  maintain  an  honourable  opinion  of  his  in- 

firuftor. 
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ftru&or,  and  heedfully  liften  to  his  inftruclions,  as  one  willing 
to  be  led.  Watts. 

Hf.  edfulness.  n.  f.  [from  heedful. ]  Caution;  vigilance;  at¬ 
tention. 

He'fdily.  aclv.  Cautioufly;  vigilantly.  Dibl. 

He'ediness.  n  f  Caution;  vigilance.  Dift. 

Hh/edless.  adj.  [from  heed.]1  Negligent;  inattentive;  care- 

lefs;  thoughtlefs;  regardlefs;  unobferving. 

The  heedlefs  lover  does  not  know 
Whofe  eyes  they  are  that  wound  him  fo.  Waller. 

Heedlefs  of  verfe,  and  hopelefs  of  the  crown. 

Scarce  half  a  wit,  and  more  than  half  a  clown.  Dryden. 
Some  ideas,  which  have  more  than  once  offered  themfelves 
to  the  fenfes,  have  yet  been  little  taken  notice  of ;  the  mind 
being  either  heedlefs ,  as  in  children,  or  otherwife  employed,  as 
in  men.  Locke. 

He'ed-lessl Y.  adv.  [from  heedlefs.]  Carelefsly ;  negligently; 
inattentively. 

W  hilft  ye  difcharge  the  duty  of  matrimony,  ye  heedlefsly 
Aide  into  fin.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope’s  Mart.  Scriblerus. 

He'edlessness.  n.  f  [from  heedlefs.]  Careleffnefs ;  thought- 
leflnefs;  negligence;  inattention. 

In  the  little  harms  they  fuffer  from  knocks  and  falls,  they 
fhould  not  be  pitied,  but  bid  do  fo  again ;  which  is  a  better 
way  to  cure  their  heedleffnef.  Locke. 

HEEL.  n.  f.  [  ])ele,  Saxon.  J 

1.  The  part  of  the  foot  that  protuberates  behind. 

He  calls  to  mind  his  flrength,  and  then  his  fpeed. 

His  winged  heels,  and  then  his  armed  head  ; 

With  thefe  t’  avoid,  with  that  his  fate  to  meet ; 

But  fear  prevails,  and  bids  him  truft  his  feet.  Denham. 
If  the  luxated  bone  be  diftorted  backward,  it  lieth  over  the 
heel  bone.  Wifmans  Surgery. 

2.  The  whole  foot  of  animals. 

Pegafus  appeared  hanging  off  the  fide  of  a  rock,  with  a 
fountain  running  from  his  heel.  Addifon  s  Guardian. 

3.  The  feet,  as  employed  in  flight. 

Nothing  is  commoner,  in  times  of  danger,  than  for  men  to 
leave  their  matters  to  bears  and  tygers,  and  fhew  them  a  fair 
pair  of  heels  for’t.  L’  Ef  range’ s  Fables . 

4.  To  be  at  the  Heels.  To  purfue  clofely  ;  to  follow  hard. 

Sir,  when  comes  your  book  forth  ? 

— Upon  the  heels  of  my  prefentment.  Shakefp.  Timon. 

But  is  there  no  fequel  at  the  heels  of  this 
Mother’s  admiration  ?  Shakefp.  Hamlet , 

Could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  fhould  rife 
With  blackeft  infurreCtion,  to  confound 
Heav’n’s  pureft  light.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ii. 

5.  To  purfue  as  an  enemy. 

The  Spaniards  fled  on  towards  the  North  to  feek  their  for¬ 
tunes,  being  ftill  chafed  by  the  Englifh  navy  at  their  heels ,  un¬ 
til  they  were  fain  to  give  them  over  for  want  of  powder.  Bacon. 
Want !  hungry  want !  that  hungry  meagre  fiend. 

Is  at  my  heels ,  and  chaces  me  in  view.  Otusay. 

6.  To  follow  clofe  as  a  dependent. 

Through  proud  London  he  came  fighing  on, 

After  th’  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke.  Shakef  Henry  IV; 

7.  To  lay  by  the  Heels.  To  fetter;  tofhackle;  to  put  in  gyves. 

If  the  king  blame  me  for’t,  I’ll  lay  ye  all 
By  th’  heels ,  and  fuddenly ;  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines  for  negleCt.  Shakef.  Henry  VIII. 

One  half  of  man,  his  mind, 

Is,  fui  juris ,  unconfin’d. 

And  cannot  be  laid  by  the  heels.  Hudibras ,  p.  i.  cant.  3. 

I  began  to  fmoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  mummers ;  and 
wondered  that  none  of  the  Middlefex  juftices  took  care  to  lay 
fome  of  them  by  the  heels.  Addifon’ s  Freeholder. 

8.  Anything  fhaped  like  a  heel. 

At  the  other  fide  is  a  kind  of  heel  or  knob,  to  break  clots 
with.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

9.  The  back  part  of  a  ftocken :  whence  the  phrafe  to  be  out  at 
heels ,  to  be  worn  out. 

I’ve  watch’d  and  travell’d  hard  ; 

Some  time  I  fhall  fleep  out,  the  reft  I’ll  whittle : 

A  good  man’s  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels.  Shak.  K.  Lear. 
To  Heel,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dance. 

I  cannot  fing. 

Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  fweeten  talk.  Shakefpeare . 

2.  To  lean  on  one  fide  :  as,  the  {hip  heels. 

Hee'ler.  n.f  [from  heel. ]  A  cock  that  ftrikes  well  with  his 

heels. 

He'eL-piece.  n.f.  [heel  and  piece.]  A  piece  fixed  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  fhoe,  to  fupply  what  is  worn  away. 

To  He'el-piece.  v.a.  [ heel  and  piece. ]  To  put  a  piece  of 

leather  on  a  fhoe-heel.  # 

Some  blamed  Mrs.  Bull  for  new  heel-piecing  her  fhoes.  Arb, 

Heft,  n.f  [from  heave. ] 

,1.  Heaving;  effort. 

May  be  in  the  cup 

A  fpider  fteep’d,  and  one  may  drink ;  depart. 


And  yet  partake  no  venom ;  for  his  knowledge 

Is  not  infeCted  :  but  if  one  prefent 

Th’  abhorr’d  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 

How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  Tides 

With  violent  hefts.  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

2.  [For  haft.]  Handle. 

His  oily  fide  devours  both  blade  and  heft.  Waller . 

H&'gira.  n.f.  [  Arabick.  ]  A  term  in  chronology,  figni- 
fying  the  epocha,  or  account  of  time,  ufed  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians  and  'l  urks,  who  begin  their  computation  from  the  day 
that  Mahomet  was  forced  to  make  his  efcape  from  the  city  of 
Mecca,  which  happened  on  Friday  July  16,  A.  D.  622,  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Heracleus.  Harris . 

He'ifer.  n.  f.  [}?eabpope,  Saxon.]  A  young  cow. 

Who  finds  the  heifer  dead  and  bleeding  frefh, 

And  fees  faft  by  a  butcher  with  an  ax. 

But  will  fufpedl  ’twas  he  that  made  the  {laughter  ?  Shakefp. 

A  heifer  will  put  up  her  nol’e,  and  fnuff  In  the  air,  againft 
rain.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

For  her  the  flocks  refufe  their  verdant  food, 

Nor  thirfty  heifers  feek  the  gliding  flood.  Pope’s  Winter. 
Heigh-ho.  inter] . 

1.  An  expreffionof  flight  languour  and  uneafinefs. 

Heigh-ho  !  an’t  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I’ll  be  hang’d.  Shak. 

2.  It  is  ufed  by  Dryden ,  contrarily  to  cuftom,  as  a  voice  of 
exultation. 

We’ll  tofs  off  our  ale  ’till  we  cannot  ftand. 

And  heigh-ho  for  the  honour  of  old  England.  Dryden. 

Height,  n.f  [from high.] 

1 .  Elevation  above  the  ground ;  any  place  afligned. 

Into  what  pit  thou  lee’ft, 

From  what  height  fall’n.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  i. 

2.  Altitude;  fpace  meafured  upwards. 

Abroad  I’ll  ftudy  thee, 

As  he  removes  far  off,  that  great  heights  takes.  Donne . 

There  is  in  Ticinium,  in  Italy,  a  church  that  is  in  length 
one  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty,  and  in  height  near  fifty. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory . 

An  amphitheatre  appear’d. 

Rais’d  in  degrees,  to  fixty  paces  rear’d ; 

That  when  a  man  was  plac’d  in  one  degree, 

Height  was  allow’d  for  him  above  to  fee.  Dryden. 

An  amphitheatre’s  amazing  height 
Here  fills  the  eye  with  terror  and  delight.  Addifon. 

3.  Degree  of  latitude. 

Guinea  lieth  to  the  North  fea,  in  the  fame  height  as  Peru 
to  the  South.  Abbot’s  Defcription  of  the  World. 

4.  Summit;  afeent;  towering  eminence. 

From  Alpine  heights  the  father  firft  defeends  ; 

His  daughter’s  hulband  in  the  plain  attends.  Dryden’ s  Mn, 

Every  man  of  learning  need  not  enter  into  their  difficulties, 
nor  climb  the  heights  to  which  fome  others  have  arrived.  Watts. 

5.  Elevation  of  rank;  ftation  of  dignity. 

By  him  that  rais’d  me  to  this  careful  height , 

From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy’d, 

I  never  did  incenfe  his  majefty 

Againft  Clarence.  Shakefpeare’ s  Richard  III. 

Ten  kings  had  from  the  Norman  conqu’ror  reign’d. 
When  England  to  her  greateft  height  attain’d, 

Of  pow’r,  dominion,  glory,  wealth  and  ftate.  Daniel. 

6.  The  utmoft  degree ;  full  completion. 

Putrefaction  doth  not  rife  to  its  height  at  once.  Bacon. 

Did  not  fhe 

Of  Timna  firft  betray  me,  and  reveal 
The  fecret,  wrefted  from  me  in  the  height 
Of  nuptial  love  profefs’d  ?  Milton’s  Agonijles. 

Hide*  me  from  the  face 

Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happinefs  !  *  ■  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x. 

7.  Utmoft  exertion. 

Come  on,  fir ;  I  (hall  now  put  you  to  the  height  of  your 
breeding.  Shakefp.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

8.  State  of  excellence  ;  advance  towards  perfection. 

Social  duties  are  carried  to  greater  heights ,  and  enforced 
with  ftronger  motives,  by  the  principles  of  our  religion.  Addif. 
To  Heighten,  v.a.  [from  height.] 

1.  To  raife  higher. 

2.  To  improve  ;  to  meliorate. 

3.  To  aggravate. 

Foreign  ftates  gave  us  their  affiftance  in  reducing  our  coun¬ 
try  to  a  ftate  of  peace ;  and  which  of  them  ufed  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  heighten  our  confufions,  and  plunge  us  into  all  the 
evils  of  a  civil  war?  Addifon s  Freeholder. 

4.  To  improve  by  decorations. 

As  in  a  room,  contrived  for  ftate,  the  height  of  the  roof 
fhould  bear  a  proportion  to  the  area ;  fo  in  the  heightenings  of 
poetry,  the  flrength  and  vehemence  of  figures  fhould  be  fuited 
to  the  occafion.  Dryden’ s  Span.  Fryar ,  Dedication. 

HE'INOUS.  adj.  [haineux,  French,  from  bain,  hate;  or  from 
the  Teutonick  boon,  fhame.]  Atrocious ;  wicked  in  a  high 
degree. 

To  abrogate  or  innovate  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  if  men  or 

angels 
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angels  fhould  attempt,  it  were  moft  heinous  and  accurfed  fa- 
crilege.  .  .  Hooker ,  b.m.  fio. 

I  his  is  the  man  fhould  do  the  bloody  deed : 

The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye.  _  Shake/pe are's  King  John. 

As  it  is  a  molt  heinous ,  fo  it  is  a  moft  dangerous  impiety  to 
defpife  him  that  can  deftroy  us.  Ti  Hot  Jon's  Sermons. 

He'inously.  adv.  [from  heinous.]  Atrocioufly;  wickedly. 

He  inousness.  n.f.  [from  heinous.  1  Atrocioufnefs;  wicked- 
nefs. 

He  who  can  treat  offences  provoking  to  God  as  jefts  and 
tri  es,  mull  have  very  little  fenfe  of  the  heinoujnefs  of  them. 

m?Tt>  r  •  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Hr-IK.  n.J.  [ keire ,  old  Fr.  hares,  Latin.]  One  that  is  inhe¬ 
ritor  of  any  thing  after  the  prefent  pofleflor. 

An  heir  lignifies  the  eldeft,  who  is,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
to  have  all  his  father’s  land.  Locke 

What  lady  is  that  ? 

— The  heir  of  Alanfon,  Rofaline  her  name.  Shakefpeare. 

That  I’ll  give  my  voice  on  Richard’s  fide. 

To  bar  my  mafter’s  heirs  in  true  defeent, 

God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Being  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life.  i  Pet.  iii.  7. 
The  young  extravagant  heir  had  got  a  new  fteward,  and 
was  refolved  to  look  into  his  eftate  before  things  grew 
defperate.  .  Swift. 

Sunk  is  the  hero,  and  his  glory  loft. 

And  I  his  heir  in  mifery  alone.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

The  heirs  to  titles  and  large  eftates  have  a  weaknefs  in 
their  eyes,  and  a  tendernefs  in  their  conftitutions.  Swift. 
To  Heir.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. ]  To  inherit. 

His  Tons  in  blooming  youth  were  fnatch’d  by  fate  ; 

One  only  daughter  heir  d  the  royal  ftate.  Dryden’s  JEn. 
He'iress.  n.f.  [from  heir. J  An  inheritrix;  a  woman  that 
inherits. 

An  heirefs  fhe,  while  yet  alive ; 

All  that  was  her’s  to  him  did  give.  Waller. 

./Eneas,  though  he  married  the  heirefs  of  the  crown,  yet 
claimed  no  title  to  it  during  the  life  of  his  father-in-law.  Dryd. 
He'irless.  adj.  [from  heir.  J  Without  an  heir;  wanting  one 
to  inherit  after  him. 

I  ftill  think  of 

The  wrong  I  did  myfelf ;  which  was  fo  much. 

That  heirlefs  it  hath  made  my  kingdom.  Shakef.  Wint.  Tale. 
He'irship.  n.  f.  [from  heir. J  The  ftate,  character,  or  privi¬ 
leges  of  an  heir. 

A  layman  appoints  an  heir  or  an  executor  in  his  will,  to 
buiH  an  hofpital  within  a  year,  under  pain  of  being  deprived 
01  his  heirjhip.  Jylijfe's  Parergon. 

Heirloom,  n.f.  [heir  and  jeloma,  goods.  Sax.]  Any  furni¬ 
ture  or  moveable  decreed  to  defeend  by  inheritance,  and  there- 
k  f°re  infeparable  from  the  freehold. 

Achilles’  feeptre  was  of  wood, 

T  ranfmitted  to  the  hero’s  line ; 

Thence  through  a  long  defeent  of  kings 
Came  an  heirloom ,  as  Homer  fings.  Swift. 

Held.  The  preterite  and  part.  paff.  of  hold. 

A  rich  man  beginning  to  fall,  is  held  up  of  friends.  Ecduf. 
If  Minerva  had  not  appeared  and  held  his  hand,  he  had 

WPM'apI rh  defisn‘  •  Dryden. 

tiLLl  ACAL.  adj.  [hehaque,  Fr.  from  #A 1^.]  Emerging  from 

the  luftre  of  the  fun,  or  falling  into  it. 

Had  they  aferibed  the  heat  of  the  feafon  to  this  ftar,  they 
wouid  not  have  computed  from  its  heliacal  afeent.  Brown. 
He'liacally.  adv.  [from  heliacal.] 

hrom  the  riling  of  this  ftar,  not  cofmically,  that  is,  with 
the  fun,  but  heliacally ,  that  is,  its  emerfion  from  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  the  ancients  computed  their  canicular  days.  Brown. 

.  ,  e  is  tempeftuous  in  the  Summer,  when  he  rifes  heliacally  ; 
and  rainy  in  the  Winter,  when  he  rifes  achronically.  Dryden. 
He  lical,  adv.  [helice,  Fr.  from  &<£.]  Spiral;  with  many 
circumvolutions.  J 

Thefcrew  is  a  kind  of  wedge,  multiplied  or  continued  by 
a  hcitcal  revolution  about  a  cylinder,  receiving  its  motion  not 
^  from  any  ftroke,  but  from  a  ve<2is  at  one  end  of  it.  Wilkins 
IIe'lioid  Parabola,  in  mathematicks,  or  the  parabolick  fpiral* 
is  a  curve  which  arifes  from  the  fuppofition  of  the  axis  of 
the  common  Apollonian  parabola’s  being  bent  round  into  the 
periphery  of  a  circle,  and  is  a  line  then  palling  through  the 
extremities  of  the  ordinates,  which  do  now  converge  towards 
the  centre  of  the  faid  circle.  Harris 

IIf.lioce'ntrick.  adj.  [heliocentrique,  Fr.  and  xivrcov.j 

I  he  heliocentrick  place  of  a  planet  is  faid  to  be  fuch  as  it 
would  appear  to  us  from  the  fun,  if  our  eye  were  fixed  in  its 

T,  ,  .  Harris. 

Helioscope,  n.f  [heliofcope,  Fr.  rlAi©*  and  o-Kcniu.]  A  fort  of 
tdefcope  fitted  fo  as  to  look  on  the  body  of  the  fun,  without 
offence  to  the  eyes.  Harris. 

Heliotrope,  n.f.  [yAi(&>  and  rfirw ;  heliotrope,  French; 

la l  1  otr opium,  Latin.]  A  plant  that  turns  towards  the  fun; 
but  more  particularly  the  turnfol,  or  fun-flower. 


H  E  L 

’Fisa  common  obfervation  of  flatter  ers,  that  thev  are  like 
the  heliotrope-,  they  open  only  towards  the  fun,  but  ftiut  and 
contract  themfelves  at  night,  and  in  cloudy  weather. 

„  ,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Hemispherical,  adj.  [ helix  and fphere. ]  4 

•  }  belifphmMl  line  is  the  rhomb  line  in  navigation,  and 
is  lo  called  becaufe  on  the  globe  it  winds  round  the  pole  fpi- 

rally,  and  ftill  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  but  cannot  ter¬ 
minate  in  it.  H  ■ 

HE  L IX.  n.f.  [helice,  Fr.  eAt£.]  A  fpiral  line ;  a  circumvolu¬ 
tion. 

hind  the  true  inclination  of  the  ferew,  together  with  the 
certain  quantity  ot  water  which  every  helix  dues  contain. 

urr  T  /•  r.  «  -  Wilkins's  Dndalus. 

HELL,  n.f  [belle,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  place  of  the  devil  and  wiofced  fouls. 

hor  it  is  a  knell 

That  fummons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.  Shakef.  Macbeth. 
If  a  man  were  a  porter  of  bell  gates,  he  fhould  have  old 
turning  the  key.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Let  none  admire 

That  riches  grow  in  hell ;  that  foil  may  beft 
Delerve  the  precious  bane.  Alilton 

Hell's  black  tyrant  trembled  to  behold 
The  glorious  light  he  forfeited  of  old.  Cowley. 

2.  The  place  of  feparate  fouls,  whether  good  or  bad. 

I  will  go  down  to  my  fon  mourning  to  hell.  Gen.  vi. 

He  defended  into  hell.  jpMs  CrecJ 

3.  1  emporal  death. 

The  pains  of  hell  came  about  me ;  the  fnares  of  death  over- 

“°.kmf-  .  .  Pfclmxv iii.  4. 

4.  1  e  place  at  a  running  play  to  which  thofe  who  are  caught 

are  carried.  „  0 

Then  couples  three  be  ftraight  allotted  there; 

They  of  both  ends  the  middle  two  do  fly ; 

The  two  that  in  mid-place,  hell  called  were. 

Muff:  ftrive  with  waiting  foot,  and  watching  eye. 

To  catch  of  them,  and  them  to  hell  to  bear. 

That  they,  as  well  as  they,  hell  may  fupply.  Sidney. 

5.  I  he  place  into  which  the  taylor  throws  his  fhreds. 

This  trufty  fquire,  he  had,  as  well 
As  the  bold  Trojan  knight,  feen  hell ; 

Not  with  a  counterfeited  pafs 

Of  golden  bough,  but  true  gold  lace.  Hudilras,  p.  i. 
in  Covent-garden  did  a  taylor  dwell, 

,  _^Vho  might  deferve  a  place  in  his  own  hell.  King's  Cookery : 
o.  1  he  infernal  powers. 

Much  danger  firft,  much  did  he  fuftain. 

While  Saul  and  bed  croft  his  ftrong  fate  in  vain.  Cowley. 
7.  It  is  ufed  in  compofition  by  the  old  writers  more  than  by  thfe 

Hell-black,  adj.  Black  as  hell. 

The  fea,  with  fuch  a  ftorm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endur’d,  would  have  boil’d  up. 

And  quench’d  the  ftelled  fires.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Hell-bk  ed.  adj.  [hell  and  bred.~\  Produced  in  hell. 

Heart  cannot  think  what  courage  and  what  cries. 

With  foul  enfouldred  fmoak  and  flafhing  fire, 

The  hell-bred  beaft  threw  forth  unto  the  fkies.  Fairy  Queen. 
Hell-broth,  n.f  [hell  and  broth.']  A  compofition  boiled  up 
for  infernal  purpofes. 

Adder  s  fork,  and  blind  worm’s  fting. 

Lizard  s  leg,  and  owlet’s  wing  ; 

For  a  charm  of  pow’rful  trouble. 

Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Hell-doomed,  adj.  [hell  and  doom.]  Configned  to  hell. 

And  reckon’ft  thou  thyfelf  with  fpirits  of  heav’n, 
Hcll-dcom' d !  and  breath’ft  defiance  here  and  fcorn. 

Where  I  reign  king  ?  Milton's  Paradife  Lqfl,  b.  ii. 

Hell-governed,  adj.  Directed  by  hell. 

Earth  gape  open  wide  and  eat  him  quick. 

As  thou  do’ft  fwallow  up  this  good  king’s  blood. 

Which  his  hell-govern'd  arm  hath  butcher’d.  Shak.  R.  III. 
Hell-hated,  adj.  Abhorred  like  hell. 

Back  do  I  tofs  thefe  treafons  to  thy  head, 

W  ith  the  hell-hated  lie  o’erwhelm  thy  heart.  Shak.  K.  Lea'  . 
Hell-haunted,  adj.  [hell  and  haunt.  ]  Haunted  bv  the 
devil. 

Fierce  Ofmond  clos’d  me  in  the  bleeding  bark. 

And  bid  me  ftand  expofed  to  the  bleak  winds. 

And  Winter’s  ftorms,  and  heav’n’s  inclen  iency. 

Bound  to  the  fate  of  this  hell-haunted  grove.  Diydcr.. 

Heil-hound.  n.f.  [  belle  );unb,  Saxon.] 

1 .  Dogs  of  hell. 

I  hou  had’ft  a  Clarence  too,  and  Richard  kill'd  him  : 

From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  11s  all  to  death.  Shakefp.  R.  HI. 

Now  the  hell-hounds  with  fuperior  fpeed 
Had  reach’d  the  dame,  and,  faft’ning  on  her  fide, 

'Fhe  ground  with  iffuing  ftreams  of  purple  dy’d.  Dryden. 

2.  Agent  of  hell. 


I  call’d 
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I  call’d 

My  hell-hounds  to  lick  up  the  draff,  and  filth, 

"Which  man’s  polluting  fin  with  taint  had  filed 
(  On  what  was  pure.  Milton's  Paradife  Loti.  b.  x. 

Hell-kite.  n.  f  [hell  and  kite.]  Kite  of  infernal  breed.  The 
term  hell  prefixed  to  any  word  notes  deteftation. 

All  my  pretty  ones  ? 

Did  you  fay  all  ?  What,  all  ?  Oh,  hell-kite  !  all  ? 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam. 

At  one  fell  Ikoop?  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Hellebore.  n.f.  [hellehorus,  Latin. ]  Chnftmas  flower. 

It  hath  a  digitated  leaf :  the  flower  confifts  of  fevcral  leaves 
placed  orbicularly,  and  expanding  in  form  of  a  rofe :  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower  rifes  the  pointal,  encompaffed  about  the 
bafe  with  feveral  little  horns  between  the  chives  and  petals, 
which  turn  to  a  fruit,  in  which  the  membranaceous  hulks  are 
gathered  into  a  little  head,  ending  in  an  horn,  opening  loncr- 
wife,  and  full  of  roundifh  or  oval  feeds.  Miller. 

HeTlebore  White,  n.f.  [veratrum,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

The  flower  is  naked,  confifting  of  fix  leaves,  expanding  in 
form  of  a  rofe .  in  the  middle  arifes  the  pointal,  furrounded 
by  fix  threads,  which  turn  to  a  fruit;  in  which  three  mem¬ 
branaceous  fheaths  are  gathered  into  a  little  head,  and  are  full 
of  oblong  feeds  refembling  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  compaffed 
by  a  leafy  wing.  Miller. 

There  are  great  doubts  whether  any  of  its  fpecies  be  the 
true  hellebore  of  the  ancients.  Miller. 


He'llenism.  n.f.  [ 107*0?. ] 


An  idiom  of  the  Greek. 

Ainfworth. 


He'llish.  adj.  [from  hell.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  hell ;  infernal ;  wicked  ;  deteftable. 
No  benefits  ftiall  ever  allay  that  diabolical  rancour  that  fer¬ 
ments  in  fome  hellijh  breafts,  but  that  it  will  foam  out  at  its 
foul  mouth  in  flander.  South's  Sermons. 

Victory  and  triumph  to  the  fon  of  God, 

Now  entering  his  great  duel,  not  of  arms. 

But  to  vanquifh  by  wifdom  hellijh  wiles.  Paradife  Regain'd. 
Sent  from  hell ;  belonging  to  hell.  1 

O  thou  celeftia]  or  infernal  fpirit  of  love,  or  what  other 
heavenly  or  hellijh  title  thou  lift  to  have,  for  effects  of  both  I 
find  in  myfelf,  have  compaflion  of  me.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

HeTlishly.  adv.  [from  hellijh.]  Infernally;  wickedly:  de- 
teftably. 

He'llishness.  n.f  [  from  hellijh.  ]  Wickednefs;  abhorred 

qualities. 

He'llwakd.  adv.  [from  hell.]  Towards  hell. 

Be  next  thy  care  the  fable  fheep  to  place 
Full  o’er  the  pit,  and  hellward  turn  their  face.  Pope's  Odyff. 
He  lm  denotes  defence:  as  Eadhelm ,  happy  defence;  Sighelm , 
victorious  defence ;  Berthelm ,  eminent  defence  :  like  Amyntas 
and  Boetius  among  the  Greeks.  Gibfon's  Camden. 

HELM.  n.f.  [J)elm,  Saxon,  from  helan ,  to  cover,  to  protect.] 
1.  A  covering  for  the  head  in  war;  a  helmet;  a  morrion;  an 
headpiece. 

France  fpreads  his  banners  in  our  noifelefs  land  ; 

With  plumed  helm  thy  flay’r  begins  his  threats.  Shakefpeare. 
Mneftheus  lays  hard  load  upon  his  helm.  Dryden. 

X.  The  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  that  bears  the  creft. 

More  might  be  added  of  helms ,  crefts,  mantles,  and  fup- 
pbrters.  Camden's  Remains. 

3.  The  upper  part  of  the  retort. 

The  vulgar  chymifts  themfelves  pretend  to  be  able,  by  re¬ 
peated  cohobations,  and  other  fit  operations,  to  make  the  dif- 
tilled  parts  of  a  concrete  bring  its  own  caput  mortuum  over  the 
helm.  Boyle. 

4.  [J5e lma,  Saxon.]  Thefteerage;  the  rudder. 

They  did  not  leave  the  helm  in  ftorms  ! 

And  fuch  they  are  make  happy  ftates.  Ben.  Johnf.  Catiline. 

More  in  prosperity  is  reafon  toft  , 

Than  fhips  in  ftorms,  their  helms  and  anchors  loft.  Denh. 

Fair  occafion  fhevvs  the  fpringing  gale. 

And  int’reft’guides  the  helm,  and  honour  fwells  the  fail.  Pri. 

5.  The  ftatlon  t>f  government. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  fome  of  the  means ;  but  that  is  no  ma¬ 
terial  objection  againft  the  defign  :  let  thofe  who  are  at  the 
helm  contrive  it  better.  Swift. 

6.  In  the  following  line  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
Jleerfman  of  defender  is  intended  :  I  think  Jleerfman. 

You  flander 

The  helms  o'  th’  ftate,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers, 

When  you  curfe  them  as  enemies.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 
To  Helm.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  guide;  to  con¬ 
duct.  Hanmer.  • 

The  very  ftream  of  his  life,  and  the  bufinefs  he  hath  helmed \ 
muft  give  him  a  better  proclamation.  Shakefp.  Meaf.  for  Meaf 
He'lmed.  adj.  [from  helm.] 

I.  Furnifhed  with  a  headpiece. 

The  helmed  cherubim 

Are  feen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  difplay’d.  Milton. 
He'lmet.  n.f.  [Probably  a  diminutive  of  helm.]  A  helm  5  a 
headpiece ;  armour  for  the  head. 
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•  I  him  down  ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting; 
rrom  helmet  to  the  fpur  all  bleeding  o’er.  Shakefp.  H.  V. 
^  Put  in  their  hands  thybruifing  irons  of  wrath, 

T  hat  they  may  crufh  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
Th’  ufurping  helmets  of  our  adverfaries.  Skat.  Rich.  III. 
Sev  n  darts  are  thrown  at  once,  and  fome  rebound 
rom  his  bright  fhield,  fome  on  his  helmet  found.  Dryden. 
Helmi'nthick.  adj.  [  from  ]  Relating  to 

worms.  Didl 

T°r/I}ELPf  f  a\Preter-  MP*d,  or  holpi  part,  helped,  or* holpen. 
[/a7/><?w,  Gothick ;  Jjelpan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  afiift;  to  fupport ;  to  aid. 

Let  us  work  as  valiant  men  behoves ; 

For  boldeft  hearts  good  fortune  kelpetb  out.  Fairfax ,  b  ii. 
God  helped  him  againft  the  Philiftines.  2  Chro.  xxvi.  7’ 
They  helped  them  in  all  things  with  filver  and  gold.  1  Efdr. 
A  man  reads  his  prayers  out  of  a  book,  as  a  means  to  help 
his  undemanding  and  dire#  his  expreffons.  Stillingfleei. 
This  he  conceives  not  hard  to  bring  about, 

If  all  of  you  fhould  join  to  help  him  out.  Dryden . 

What  I  offer  is  fo  far  from  doing  any  difkindnefs  to  the  caufe 
thefe  gentlemen  are  engaged  in,  that  it  does  them  a  real  fer- 
vme,  and  helps  them  out  with  the  main  thing  whereat  they 

ltuck’  .  tVcodward's  Natural  Hiftory. 

I  he  god  of  learning  and  of  light,  J 

Would  want  a  god  himfelf  to  help  him  out.  Swift 

2.  To  remove,  or  advance  by  help. 

Woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth  ;  for  he  hath  not 
another  to  help  him  up.  j?ccj  1Q> 

Having  never  learned  any  laudable  manual  art,  they  have 
recourfe  to  thofe  foolifh  or  ill  ways  in  ufe  to  help  off  their 
time,  Locke- 

,.J^^ereve.r  they  are  at  a  ftand,  help  them  prefently  over  the 
difficulty  without  any  rebuke.  Locke 

3.  To  free  from  pain  or  difeafe. 

Hekp  and  eafe  them,  but  by  no  means  bemoan  them.  Locke. 

4.  I  o  cure  ;  to  heal. 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 

To  help Tim  of  his  blindnefs.  Shakefp.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 

5.  1  o  remedy ;  to  change  for  the  better. 

Ceafe  to  lament  for  that  thou  can’ft  not  help ; 

And  ftudy  help  for  that  which  thou  lament’ft.  ’shakefpeare. 

It  they  take  offence  when  we  give  none,  it  is  a  thino-  We 

cannot  help ,  and  therefore  the  whole  blame  muft  lie  upon 

them.  0  1  r 

t.  •  ,  .  ,  .  .  Sanderjon. 

.  ^  P01nt  °f  nature  to  make  fport  with  any  man’s 

imperfections,  that  he  cannot  hep.  L’Eftrange. 

Thofe  clofing  fkies  might  frill  continue  bright ; 

But  who  can  help  it,  if  you’ll  make  it  night. °  Dryden. 

She,  betwixt  her  modefty  and  pride,° 

Her  withes,  which  fhe  could  not  help ,  would  hide.  Dryden. 
It  is  reckoned  ill  manners  for  men  to  quarrel  upon  diffe¬ 
rence  in  opinion,  becaufe  that  is  a  thing  which  no  man  can 
help  in  himfelf.  Swift 

Thofe  few  who  refide  among  us,  only  becaufe  they  cannot 

help  it.  o  -r 

6.  To  forbear;  to  avoid.  W!Jt. 

He  cannot  help  believing,  that  fuch  things  he  faw  and 

e^r  ’  .  .  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

1  cannot  help  remarking  the  refemblance  betwixt  him  and 
our  author  in  qualities,  fame,  and  fortune.  Pope 

7.  To  promote;  to  forward.  ^ 

If  you  make  the  earth  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  in  fafhion  of  a  fugar-loaf  rever fed,  it  will  help  the  expe- 
riment.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hiftory. 

».  AHelp/s.  To  fupply  with;  to  furnith  with. 

Whom  they  would  help  to  a  kingdom,  thofe  reign;  and 
whom  again  they  would,  they  difplace.  j  Mac.  viii  «  9 
The  man  that  is  now  with  Tirefias  can  help  him  to  his 
oxen  again.  L'Eftranze 

In  plenty  ftarving,  tantaliz’d  in  ftate,  J  & 

And  complaifantly  help'd  to  all  I  hate ; 

Treated,  carefs  d,  and  tir’d,  I  take  my  leave.  Pope. 

I  o  Help.  v.n.  r 

1.  To  contribute  afliftance. 

Sir,  how  come  it  you 

Have  help  to  make  this  refeue  ?  S  ha  kef  Coriolanus. 

IJilcreet  followers  and  fervants  help  much  to  reputation.  Bac. 

Bennet  s  grave  look  was  a  pretence, 

And  Danby’s  matchlefs  impudence 

Help'd  to  fupport  the  knave.  Dryden 

A  generous  prefent  helps  to  perfuade  as  well  as  an  agreeable 
perfon.  ft  , 

2.  To  bring  a  fupply. 

Some,  wanting  the  talent  to  write,  made  it  their  care  that 
the  a&ors  fhould  help  out  where  the  mufes  failed.  R\n>pr 
Help.  n.f.  [from  the  verb;  hulpe,  Dutch.]  ^ 

J.  Afliftance;  aid;  fupport;  fuccour. 

Muleaffes,  defpairing  to  recover  the  city,  hardly  efcaned  his 
enemies  hands  by  the  good  kelp  of  his  uncle.  Knoll es 
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He  may  be  behcldcn  to  experience  and  acquired  notions, 
where  he  thinks  he  has  not  the  leaft  help  from  them.  Locke. 

So  great  is  the  ftupidity  of  fome  of  thofe,  that  they  may 
have  no  fenfe  of  the  help  adminiftred  to  them.  Smalridge. 

2.  That  which  forwards  or  promotes. 

Coral  is  in  ufe  as  an  help  to  the  teeth  of  children.  Bacon. 

3.  That  which  gives  help. 

Though  thefe  contrivances  increafe  the  power,  yet  they 
proportionally  protraft  the  time :  that  which  by  fuch  helps  one 
man  may  do  in  a  hundred  days,  may  be  done  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  ftrength  of  a  hundred  men  in  one  day.  Wilkins. 

Virtue  is  a  friend  and  an  help  to  nature  ;  but  it  is  vice  and 
luxury  that  deftroys  it,  and  the  difeafes  of  intemperance  are 
the  natural  produft  of  the  fins  of  intemperance.  South. 

Another  help  St.  Paul  himfelf  affords  us  towards  the  attain¬ 
ing  the  true  meaning  contained  in  his  epiftles.  Locke. 

4.  Remedy. 

There  is  no  help  for  it,  but  he  muft  be  taught  accordingly 
to  comply  with  that  faulty  way  of  writing.  Holder  on  Speech. 
He'lper.  n.f.  [from  help.] 

I.  An  affiftant;  an  auxiliary;  an  aider;  one  that  helps  or  affifts. 
There  was  not  any  left,  nor  any  helper  for  Ifrael.  2  Kings. 
We  ought  to  receive  fuch,  that  we  might  be  fellow  helpers 

to  the  truth.  3  70, 

It  is  impoffible  for  that  man  to  defpair  who  remembers  that 
his  helper  is  omnipotent.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

1.  One  that  adminifters  remedy. 

Compaffion,  the  mother  of  tears,  is  not  always  a  mere  idle 
fpedfator,  but  an  helper  oftentimes  of  evils.  More. 

3.  A  fupernumerary  fervant. 

I  live  in  the  corner  of  a  vaft  unfurnifhed  houfe:  my  family 
confifts  of  a  fteward,  a  groom,  a  helper  in  the  liable,  a  foot¬ 
man,  and  an  old  maid.  Swift  to  Pope. 

4.  One  that  fupplies  with  any  thing  wanted. 

Heaven 

Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter’s  dower, 

As  it  hath  fated  her' to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  hufband.  Shak.  Ms  well  that  ends  well. 
He'lpfuL.  adj.  [help  and  full.] 
j.  Ufeful;  that  which  gives  affiftance. 

Let’s  fight  with  gentle  words, 

’Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful  fwords.  Sh. 

He  orders  all  the  fuccours  which  they  bring; 

The  helpful  and  the  good  about  him  run, 
t  And  form  an  army.  Dryden  s  Ann.  Mir  ah. 

2:  Wholfome;  falutary. 

A  fkilful  chymift  can  as  well,  by  feparation  of  vifible  ele¬ 
ments,  draw  helpful  medicines  out  of  poifon,  as  poifon  out  of 
the  mod  Healthful  herbs.  Raleigh’s  Hifory  of  the  World. 

He'lfless.  adj.  [from  help.] 

1.  Wanting  power  to  fuccour  one’s  felf. 

One  dire  fhot 

Clofe  by  the  board  the  prince’s  main-mail:  bore; 

All  three  now  helplefs  by  each  other  lie.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab. 
Let  our  enemies  rage  and  perfecute  the  poor  and  the  helplefs ; 
but  let  it  be  our  glory  to  be  pure  and  peaceable.  Rogers » 

2.  Wanting  fupport  or  affiftance. 

How  fhall  I  then  your  helplefs  fame  defend  ? 

’Twill  then  be  infamy  to  feem  your  friend*  Pope. 

3.  Irremediable;  admitting  no  help. 

Such  helplefs  harms  it’s  better  hidden  keep. 

Than  rip  up  grief,  where  it  may  not  avail.  Fairy  Queen. 

4.  Unfupplied ;  void. 

Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire, 

Helplefs  of  all  that  human  wants  require.  Dryden. 

He'lplessly.  adv.  [from  helplefs.]  Without  fuccour ;  with¬ 
out  ability. 

He'lplessness.  n.f  [from  helplefs.]  Want  of  fuccour;  want 
of  ability.  .  0 

Helter-skelter,  adv.  [As  Skinner  fancies,  from  beolfcer1 
yceabo,  the  darknefs  of  hell ;  hell,  fays  he,  being  a  place  of 
confufion.]  In  a  hurry;  without  order ;  tumultuoufly. 

Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Piftol,  and  thy  friend  ; 

And  helter-Jkelter  have  I  rode  to  England, 

And  tidings  do  I  bring.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 

He  had  no  fooner  turned  his  back  but  they  were  at  it  helter- 
Jkelter  ,  throwing  books  at  one  another’s  heads.  L’EJlrange. 
Helve,  n.f.  [Jjelpe,  Saxon.]  The  handle  of  an  axe. 

The  flipping  of  an  axe  from  the  helve,  whereby  another  is 
flain,  was  the  work  of  Qod  himfelf.  Raleigh's  Hifory. 

To  Helve,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fit  with  a  helve  or 
handle. 

Hem.  n.f.  [  J)em,  Saxon.  ]  , 

1 .  The  edge  of  a  garment  doubled  and  fewed  to  keep  the  threads 

from  fpreading. 

Rowlers  muft  be  made  of  even  cloth,  white  and  gentle, 
without  hem ,  feam,  or  thread  hanging  by.  Wfeman. 

2.  [Ple/nmen,  Dutch.]  The  noife  uttered  by  a  fudden  and  violent 
expiration  of  the  breath. 

I  would  try  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have  him.  Shakefpeare. 
He  loves  to  clear  his  pipes  in  good  air,  and  is  not  a  little 
pleafed  with  any  one  who  takes  notice  of  the  ftrength  which 
he  ftill  exerts  in  his  morning  hems.  Addifon's  Spectator . 
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3.  inter jefl.  Hem!  [Latin.] 

To  Hem.  v.  a. 

1.  To  clofe  the  edge  of  cloath  by  a  hem  or  double  border  fewed 
together. 

2.  To  border ;  to  edge. 

All  die  fkirt  about 

Was  hem'd  with  golden  fringe.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

Along  the  fhoar  of  filver  dreaming  Thames, 

Whofe  rulhy  bank,  the  which  his  river  hems.  Spenfer. 

3.  To  enclofe ;  to  environ  ;  to  confine ;  to  fhut. 

So  of  either  fide,  ftretching  itfelf  in  a  narrow  length,  was 
it  hemmed  in  by  woody  hills,  as  if  indeed  nature  had  meant 
therein  to  make  a  place  for  beholders.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

What  lets  us  then  the  great  Jerufalem 
With  valiant  fquadrons  round  about  to  hem.  Fairfax ,  b.  i. 

Why,  Neptune,  haft  thou  made  us  ftand  alone. 

Divided  from  the  world  for  this,  fay  they ; 

Hemm’d  in  to  be  a  fpoil  to  tyranny, 

Leaving  affliction  hence  no  Way  to  fly  ?  Daniel’s  Civ.  War. 

I  hurry  me  in  hafte  away, 

And  find  his  honour  in  a  pound, 

Hemm’d  by  a  triple  circle  round, 

Chequer’d  with  ribbons,  blue  and  green.  Pope. 

To  Hem.  v.  n.  [hemmen,  Dutch.]  To  utter  a  noife  by  violent 
expulfion  of  the  breath.  ** 

He'micran Y.  n.f.  [vfx ktu,  half,  and  xgavtov,  the  fkull,  or 
head.]  A  pain  that  affects  only  one  part  of  the  head  at  a 
time.  Quincy. 

He'micycle.  n.f.  [iljUixuxA©^]  A  half  round. 

He'  mina.  n.f.  An  ancient  meafure :  now  ufed  in  medicine  to 
fignify  about  ten  ounces  in  meafure.  Quincy. 

He'miplegy.  n.f.  [n[M<sv,  half,  and  Te\J<r<rw,  to  ftrike  or  feize.] 
A  palfy,  or  any  nervous  affection  relating  thereunto,  that 
feizes  one  fide  at  a  time ;  fome  partial  diforder  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem. 

HEMISPHERE,  n.f.  [j frurpaifiev ;  hemfpkere ,  French.] 
The  half  of  a  globe  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  cut  through  its 
centre  in  the  plane  of  one  of  its  greateft  circles. 

That  place  is  earth,  the  feat  of  man ;  that  light 
His  day,  which  elfe,  as  th’  other  hemifphere , 

Night  would  invade.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  iii. 

God  faw  the  light  was  good, 

And  light  from  darknefs  by  the  hemifphere 
Divided.  Miltons  Paradife  Lof,  b.  vii. 

A  hill 

Of  Paradife,  the  higheft  from  whofe  top 
The  hemifphere  of  earth,  in  cleareft  ken 
Stretch’d  out  to  th’  ampleft  reach  of  profpect  lay.  Milt.  P.  L. 
The  fun  is  more  powerful  in  the  northern  hemijphere ,  and 
•  ’  - r--  -1 — 1-: - - —  Brown. 


Dryden. 
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in  the  apogeum  ;  for  therein  his  motion  is  flower. 

In  open  profpect  nothing  bounds  our  eye. 

Until  the  earth  feems  join’d  unto  the  Iky ; 

So  in  this  hemifphere  our  utmoft  view 
Is  only  bounded  by  our  king  and  you. 

Hemispherical.  7  adj.  [from  hemifphere.] 
Hemisphe'rjck.  )  containing  half  a  globe. 

The  thin  film  of  water  fwells  above  the  furface  of  the 
water  it  fwims  on,  and  commonly  conftitutes  hemifpherical 
bodies  with  it.  Boyle. 

A  pyrites,  placed  in  the  cavity  of  another  of  an  hemifphe- 
rick  figure,  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  an  acorn  in  its 
cup.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

He'mistick.  n.f.  [yfuAxiov  >  hemfiche,  Fr.]  Half  a  verfe. 
He  broke  off"  in  the  hemifiick ,  or  midft  of  the  verfe;  but 
feized,  as  it  were,  with  a  divine  fury,  he  made  up  the  latter 
part  of  the  hemfick.  Dryden  s  Dufrefily. 

He'mlock.  n.f.  Jpemloc,  Saxon.]  An  herb. 

The  leaves  are  cut  into  many  minute  fegments :  the  petals 
of  the  flower  are  bifid,  heart-Ihaped,  and  unequal :  the  flower 
is  fucceeded  by  two  fhort  chanelled  feeds.  One  fort  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  medicine,  though  it  is  noxious ;  but  the  hem¬ 
lock  of  the  ancients,  which  was  fuch  deadly  poifon,  is  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed  different.  Miller . 

He  was  met  even  now, 

As  mad  as  the  vext  fea,  finging  aloud  ; 

Crown’d  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow-weeds, 

With  hardocks,  hemlock .  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

We  cannot  with  certainty  affirm,  that  no  man  can  be  nou- 
rilhed  by  wood  or  ftones,  or  that  all  men  will  be  poifoned  by 
hemlock,  Locke. 

He'morrhage.  \n'f  [  a'uoppxylcc  ;  hemorragie,  French.]  A 

He'morrhagy.  i  violent  flux  of  blood. 

Great  hemorrhagy  fucceeds  the  feparation.  Ray. 

Twenty  days  faffing  will  not  diminifh  its  quantity  fo  much 
as  one  great  hemorrhage.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

HEMORRHOIDS,  n.f.  [etfotfoifc ;  hemorrhoids,  French.] 
The  piles  ;  the  emrods. 

1  got  the  hemorrhoids.  Swift. 

He'morrhoidal.  adj.  [ hemorrhoidal ,  Fr.  from  hemorrhoids.] 
Belonging  to  the  veins  in  the  fundament. 

Befides  there  are  hemorrhages  from  the  nofe  and  hemorrhoidal 
veins,  and  fluxes  of  rheum.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Emboft 
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Emboft  upon  the  field,  a  battle  flood 
Of  leeches,  fpouting  hemorrhoidal  blood.  Garth's  Difpenfat. 
HEMP.  n.f.  [Jjaenep,  Saxon ;  kampcy  Dutch.]  A  fibrous  plant 
of  which  coarfe  linen  and  ropes  are  made. 

It  hath  digitated  leaves  oppofite  to  one  another :  the  flowers 
have  no  vifible  petals ;  it  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants.  5. 
It  is  propagated  in  the  rich  fenny  parts  of  Lincolnfhire  in  great 
quantities  for  its  bark,  which  is  ufeful  for  cordage,  cloth,  &c. 
and  the  feed  affords  an  oil  ufed  in  medicine.  Miller. 

Let  gallows  go  for  dog ;  let  man  go  free. 

And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  fuffocate.  Shake/  Hen.  V. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  commodities  that  deferve  encouragement, 
both  for  their  ufefulnefs  and  -profit.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
Hemp  Agrimony,  n.f.  A  plant. 

The  common  hemp  agrimony  is  found  wild  by  ditches  and 
fides  of  rivers.  Miller. 

He'mpen.  adj.  [from  hemp.]  Made  of  hemp. 

In  foul  reproach  of  knighthood’s  fair  degree, 

About  his  neck  a  hempen  rope  he  wears.  Fairy  Jhieen,  b.  i. 
Behold 

Upon  the  hempen  tackle  fhip-boys  climbing.  Shah.  Hen.  V. 

V e  (hall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  help  of  a 
hatchet.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 

I  twitch’d  his  dangling  garter  from  his  knee; 

He  wifi  not  when  the  he?npen  firing  I  drew.  Gay. 

HEN.  n.f.  [ferine,  Saxon  and  Dutch;  ban ,  German,  a  cock.] 

1.  The  female  of  a  houfe-cock. 

1.  The  female  of  any  land-fowl. 

The  peacock,  pheafant,  and  goldfinch  cocks  have  glorious 
colours ;  the  hens  have  not.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Whilfl  the  hen  bird  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  generally 
takes  his  fland  upon  a  neighbouring  bough  within  her  hear¬ 
ing,  and  by  that  means  diverts  her  with  his  fongs  during  the 
whole  time  of  her  fitting.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

The  wild  duck  hence 

O’er  the  rough  mofs,  and  o’er  the  tracklefs  wafle 
The  heath  hen  flutters.  Thonfon’s  SpAng. 

Hen  -driver,  n.f.  \_hen  and  driver.]  A  kind  of  hawk. 

The  hen-driver  I  forbear  to  name.  Walton' s  Angler. 

He'n  -harm.  \  n.f.  A  kind  of  kite.  Ainfw.  So  called 
He'n-harrier.  5  probably  from  deflroying  chickens. 
Hen-hearted,  adj.  [hen  and  heart.]  Daflardly;  cowardly; 
like  a  hen.  A  low  word. 

Hen-Tecked.  adj.  [hen  and  pecked.]  Governed  by  the  wife. 

A  flepdame  tool  have,  a  curfed  fhe, 

Who  rules  my  hen-peck’d  fire,  and  orders  me.  Drya.  Virgil. 
The  neighbours  reported  that  he  was  hen-peckecf  which  was 
impo'flible,  by  fuch  a  mild-fpirited  woman  as  his  wife.  Arbuthn. 
1-Ie  n-roost.  n.f.  [ hen  and  roof.]  The  place  where  the  poultry 
reft. 

Many  a  poor  devil  Hands  to  a  whipping  poll  for  the  pilfer¬ 
ing  of  a  filver  fpoon,  or  the  robbing  of  a  hen-roojl.  L’EJlr. 

Her  houfe  is  frequented  by  a  company  of  rogues,  whom 
Hie  encourageth  to  rob  his  hen-rcofs.  Swift. 

If  a  man  profecutes  gipfies  with  feverity,  his  hen-roojl  is  fure 
to  pay  for  it.  Addi/ons  Sped!  at  or. 

They  oft  have  fally’d  out  to  pillage 
The  hen-roojls  of  fome  peaceful  village.  Tickell. 

Hens-feet.  n.f.  A  kind  of  plant.  Ainfworth. 

He'nbane.  n.f  [ hyofcyamus ,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

The  leaves  are  f@ft  and  hairy,  growing  alternately  upon  the 
branches :  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  fhort,  bell-fhaped,  and 
divided  into  five  fegments :  the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf, 
the  bottom  part  of  which  is  tubelofe,  but  is-expanded  at  the 
top,  and  divided  into  five  fegments,  having  five  obtufe  fta- 
mina:  the  fruit,  which  is  inclofed  within  the  calyx,  refembles 
a  pot  with  a  cover  to  it,  and  is  divided  by  a  partition  into  two 
cells,  which  contain  many  fmall  feeds.  It  is  very  often  found 
growing  upon  the  fides  of  banks  and  old  dunghills.  This  is  a 
very  poifonous  plant.  Miller. 

That  to  which  old  Socrates  was  curs’d. 

Or  henbane  juice,  to  fwell  ’em  ’till  they  burft.  Dryden. 
He'nbit.  n.f.  A  plant. 

In  a  fcarcity  in  Silefia  a  rumour  was  fpread  of  its  raining 
millet-feed ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  only  the  feeds  of  the  ivy¬ 
leaved  fpecdwell,  or  fmall  henbit.  Derham  s  Phyf.  Theology. 
HENCE,  adv.  or  inter j.  [j^eonan,  Saxon ;  hennes ,  old  Englifh.] 
i..From  this  place  to  another. 

Difcharge  my  follow’rs ;  let  them  hence  away, 

From  Richard’s  night  to  Bolinbroke’s  fair  day.  Shah.  R.  II. 
Th’  Almighty  hath  not  built 

Here  for  his  envy ;  will  not  drive  us  hence.  Miltons  P.  L. 

A  fullen  prudence  drew  thee  hence 
From  noife,  fraud  and  impertinence.  Rofcommon. 

21  Away ;  to  a  diflance.  t 

Be  not  found  here ;  hence  with  your  little  ones.  Shak.Macb. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excufe.  Milton. 

3.  ‘At  a  dillance  ;  in  other  place. 

Why  ftiould  I  then  be  falfe,  fince  it  is  true 
I’hat  I  mull  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth  ?  Shahefpcare. 

All  members  of  our  caufe,  both  here  and  hence , 

That  are  infinewed  to  this  adlion.  Shakefp,  Henry  IV. 

4.  From  this  time;  in  the  future. 


HEP 

He  who  can  reafon  well  to-day  about  one  fort  of  matters, 
cannot  at  all  reafon  to-day  about  others,  though  perhaps  a  yeaf 
hence  he  may.  Locke. 

Let  not  pofterity  a  thoufand  years  hence  look  for  truth  in  the 
voluminous  annals  of  pedants.  Arbuthnot. 

For  this  reafon;  in  confequence  of  this. 

Hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  Solomon  calls  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
the  beginning  of  wifdom.  Tillotfony  Sermon  1. 

6.  From  this  caufe;  from  this  ground. 

By  too  ftrong  a  projectile  motion  the  aliment  tends  to  pu¬ 
trefaction  :  hence  may  be  deduced  the  force  of  exercife  in  help- 
ing  digeftion.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

7.  From  this  fource;  from  this  original ;  from  this  ftore. 

My  Flora  was  my  fun ;  for  as 
One  fun,  fo  but  one  Flora  was : 

All  other  faces  borrowed  hence 

Their  light  and  grace,  as  ftars  do  thencC.  Suckling. 

8.  From  hence  is  a  vitious  expreffion,  which  crept  into  ufe  even 
among  good  authors,  as  the  original  force  of  the  word  hence 
was  gradually  forgotten. 

An  ancient  author  prophefy’d  from  hencey 
Behold  on  Latian  fhores  a  foreign  prince ! 

From  the  fame  parts  of  heav’n  his  navy  Hands; 

To  the  fame  parts  on  earth.  Dryden’ s  Mn.  b.  vii. 

To  Hence,  v.  a.  [from  the  adverb.]  To  fend  off;  to  difpatch 
to  a  diftance.  Obfolete. 

Go,  bawling  cur  !  thy  hungry  maw  go  fill 
On  yon  foul  flock,  belonging  not  to  me; 

With  that  his  dog  hehcnc’d ,  his  flock  he  curft.  Sidney. 
Hencefo'rth.  adv.  [ JjenonpojVS,  Saxon.]  From  this  time 
forward. 

Thanes  and  kinfmen,  v 

Henceforth  be  earls.  Shakejpeare's  Macbeth. 

Never  henceforth  (hall  I  joy  again; 

Never,  oh  never,  fhall  I  fee  more  joy.  Shake/.  Henry  VI. 

Happier  thou  may’ft  be,  worthier  can’ll  not  be  ; 

Tafte  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods, 

T  hyfelf  a  goddefs.  Milton  s  Par.  Lofy  b.  v. 

I  never  from  thy  fide  henceforth  will  firay, 

’Till  day  droop.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lofl ,  b.  xi. 

If  we  treat  gallant  foldiers  in  this  fort, 

Who  then  henceforth  to  our  defence  will  come  ?  Dryden. 
Henceforward,  adv.  [hence  and  forward.]  From  this  time 
to  all  futurity. 

Henceforward  will  I  bear 

Upon  my  target  three  fair  fhining  funs-.  Shake/.  Henry  VI. 
Henceforward  it  fhall  be  treafon  for  any  that  calls  me  other 
than  lord  Mortimer.  Shakejpeare’s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

Pardon,  I  befeech  you ; 

Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul’d  by  you.  Shah.  Romeo  and  Jul. 
The  royal  academy  will  admit  henceforward  only  fuch  who 
are  endued  with  good  qualities.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

He'nchman.  n.f.  [pync,  a  fervant,  and  many  Skinner  ;  Joengyr, 
a  horfe,  and  many  Spelman.]  A  page  ;  an  attendant.  Ob¬ 
folete. 

Why  Ihould  Titania  crofs  her  Oberon  ? 

I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy. 

To  be  my  henchman.  Sbakefpeare' s  Midf.  Night’s  Dream. 

Three  henchmen  were  for  eV’ry  knight  aflign’d, 

All  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a  kind.  Dryden: 

To  Hend.  t;.  a.  [benaan,  Saxon,  from  hendo,  low  Latin,  which 
feems  borrowed  from  hand  or  hond ,  Teutonick.] 

1.  Tofeize;  to  lay  hold  on. 

With  that  the  fergeants  hent  the  young  man  flout. 

And  bound  him  likewife  in  a  worthlefs  chain.  Fairfax ,  b.  ii. 

2.  To  croud;  to  furround.  Perhaps  the  following  paffage  is 
corrupt,  and  fliould  be  read  hem?ned. 

The  generous  and  graveft  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  entering.  Shakefp.  Mcaf  for  Meafure. 

He'ndecagon.  n.f.  [evlrxa  and  yuvlco.]  A  figure  of  eleven 
fides  or  angles. 

Hepa'tical.  )  adj.  [hepaticus,  Latin ;  bepatique,  French,  from 
Hepa'tick.  j  rtf oc(3.]  Belonging  to  the  liver. 

If  the  evacuated  blood  be  florid,  it  is  ftomach  blood;  if 
red  and  copious,  it’s  hepatick.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

The  cyftick  gall  is  thick,  and  intenfely  bitter ;  the  hepatick 
gall  is  more  fluid,  and  not  fo  bitter.  Arbuthn.  on  Aliments. 
Heps.  n.f.  Hawthorn-berries,  commonly  written  hips.  Ainfw. 
In  hard  Winters  there  is  obferved  great  plenty  of  heps  and 
haws,  which  preferve  the  fmall  birds  from  ftarving.  Bacon. 
Heptaca'psular.  adj.  [inrlco  and  capfula.]  Having  feven  ca¬ 
vities  or  cells. 

HE'PTAGON.  n.f  [heptagone,  French  ;  I'zsloo  and  yuviot.]  A 
figure  with  feven  fides  or  angles. 

Hepta'gonal.  adj.  [from  heptagon.]  Having  feven  angles  or 
fides. 

He'ptarchy.  n.f.  [heptarchie,Fr.  e'zf 00  and  «^>i.]  A  feven- 
fold  government. 

In  the  Saxon  heptarchy  I  find  little  noted  of  arms,  albeit  the 
Germans,  of  whom  they  defeended,  ufed  fhields.  Camden. 
England  began  not  to  be  a  people,  when  Alfred  reduced  it 
8  into 
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Dryden. 
or  of  them , 


Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 
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into  a  monarchy  ;  tor  the  materials  thereof  were  extant  be¬ 
fore,  namely,  under  the  heptarchy.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
The  next  returning  planetary  hour 
Of  Mars,  who  (har’d  the  heptarchy  of  pow’r, 

His  fteps  bold  Arcite  to  the  temple  bent. 

Her.  pron.  [J^ejia,  }?ep,  in  Saxon,  flood  for  their , 
which  at  length  became  the  female  pofleflive.J 

1.  Belonging  to  a  female ;  of  a  (he;  of  a  woman: 

About  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  fnake  had  wreath’d  itfelf, 

Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach’d 
The  opening  of  his  mouth.  Shakefp.  As  y o, 

Still  new  favourites  (he  chofe, 

’Till  up  in  arms  my  paffion  rofe. 

And  call  away  her  yoke.  Cowley. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 

Judith  held  the  fov’reign  pow’r; 

Wond’rous  beautiful  her  face; 

But  fo  weak  and  (mail  her  wit, 

That  (he  to  govern  were  unfit, 

And  foSufanna  took  her  place.  Cowley. 

2.  The  oblique  cafe  of  Jhe. 

England  is  fo  idly  king’d, 

Her  feeptre  fo  fantaftically  borne, 

That  fear  attends  her  not.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  V. 

She  cannot  feem  deform’d  to  me, 

And  I  would  have  her  feem  to  others  fo. 

I  he  moon  arofe  clad  o’er  in  light, 

With  thoufand  flars  attending  on  her  train  ; 

With  her  they  rife,  with  her  they  fet  again. 

Should  I  be  left,  and  thou  be  loft,  the  fea, 

That  bury’d  her  I  lov’d,  (hould  bury  me. 

Hers.  pronoun.  This  is  ufed  when  it  refers  to  a  fubftantive  go¬ 
ing  before:  as,  fuch  are  her  charms,  fuch  charms  are  hers. 

This  pride  of  hers , 

Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her.  Shakefpeare. 

Thine  own  unworthinefs, 

Will  Hill  that  thou  art  mine  not  hers  confefs. 

Some  fecret  charm  did  all  her  adfs  attend, 

And  what  his  fortune  wanted,  hers  could  mend. 

I  bred  you  up  to  arms,  rais’d  you  to  power. 

Indeed  to  fave  a  crown,  not  hers>  but  yours. 

HERALD,  n.f  [berault^  French;  herald,  German.] 

J.  An  officer  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  regifter  genealogies,  adjuft 
enfig'ns  armorial,  regulate  funerals,  and  anciently  to  carry 
meftages  between  princes,  and  proclaim  war  and  peace. 

May  none,  whofe  fcatter’d  names  honour  my  book. 

For  ftritft  degrees  of  rank  or  title  look; 

’7  is  ’gainft  the  manners  of  an  epigram, 

And  I  a  poet  here,  no  herald  am.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Epigrams. 

When  time  (hall  ferve,  let  but  the  herald  cry. 

And  I’ll  appear  again.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

After  my  death  I  wifh  no  other  herald , 

No  other  fpeaker  of  my  living  actions. 

But  fuch  an  honeft  chronicler  as  Griffith.  Shakef.  Hen.VUl. 

Embaflador  of  peace,  if  peace  you  chufe ; 

Or  herald  of  a  war,  if  you  refufe.  Dryden’s  Ind.  Emperor. 
Pkafe  thy  pride,  and  fearch  the  herald's  roll, 


Cowley. 

Cowley. 

Dryden. 


Cowley. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


W  here  thou  (halt  find  thy  famous  pedigree. 

2.  A  precurfor ;  a  forerunner ;  a  harbinger. 

It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 

W  hen  the  mod  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  fend 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  aftonifh  us.  Shak.  Julius  Co-far. 
It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn.  Shakefpeare. 
Jo  He/rald.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J  To  introduce  as  an 
herald.  A  word  not  ufed. 

We  are  fent 

To  give  thee  from  our  royal  mafter  thanks ; 

Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  fight, 

/  t^ee'  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

He  raedry.  n.f.  [heraulderie,  French,  from  herald.] 

1.  The  art  or  office  of  a  herald. 

I  am  writing  of  heraldry.  Peacham. 

Grant  her,  befides,  of  noble  blood  that  ran 
In  ancient  veins,  ere  heraldry  began.  Drydetfs  Juvenal. 

Twas  no  ralfe  heraldry ,  when  madnefs  drew 
Her  pedigree  from  thofe  who  too  much  knew.  Denham. 
7.  Blazonry. 

Metals  may  blazon  common  beauties  ;  (he 
Makes  pearls  and  planets  humble  heraldry.  Cleaveland 

HERB,  n.f  [ herbs, ,  French  ;  herba,  Latin.] 

Herbs  are  thofe  plants  whofe  (talks  are  foft,  and  have  no¬ 
thing  woody  in  them;  as  grafs  and  hemlock.  Locke. 

In  fuch  a  night 

Medea  gather’d  the  enchanted  herbs 
Tliat  did  renew  old  AEfon.  Shakefp.  Merch .  of  Venice. 

With  fweet-fwelling  herbs 

Efpoufed  Eve  deck’d  firft  her  nuptial  bed.  Milton. 

Unhappy,  from  whorii  (till  conceal’d  does  lie 
I  i  herbs  and  roots  the  harmlefs  luxury.  Cowley. 

the  leaves  are  of  chief  ufe  to  us,  then  we  call  them 
hcrls ;  as  fage  and  mint.  Watts's  Logick. 
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Herb  eating  animals,,  which  don’t  ruminate,  have  ftrong 
grinders,  and  chew  much.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 

Herb  Chrijiopher ,  or  Bane-berries,  n.f.  A  plant. 

I  he  flower  confifts  of  five  leaves,  placed  orbicularly  in  form 
of  a  rofe :  in  its  centre  arifes  the  ovary,  which  becomes  a  foft 
fruit  or  berry  of  an  oval  (hape,  and  filled  with  feeds  in  a 
double  row,  which  for  the  mod  part  adhere  together.  Miller. 
Herbaceous,  adj.  [from  herba ,  Latin.] 

1.  Belonging  to  herbs. 

Ginger  is  the  root  of  neither  tree  nor  trunk ;  but  an  herba¬ 
ceous  ip\ant^  refembling  the  water  flower-de-luce.  Brown. 

2.  Feeding  on  vegetables. 

Their  teeth  are  fitted  to  their  food  ;  the  rapacious  to  catch¬ 
ing,  holding,  and  tearing  their  prey;  the  herbaceous  to  gather¬ 
ing  and  comminution  of  vegetables.  Derham's  Phyf  Theology. 
He'rbage.  n.f  [herbage ,  French.] 

1 .  Herbs  collectively ;  grafs ;  pafture; 

Rocks  lie  cover’d  with  eternal  fnow ; 

Thin  herbage  in  the  plains,  and  fruitlefs  fields.  Dryden. 
At  the  time  the  deluge  came  the  earth  was  loaded  with 
herbage ,  and  thronged  with  animals.  Woodward’s  Nat.  Hijl. 

2.  The  tythe  and  the  right  of  pafture.  Ainfworth. 

He'rbal.  n.f.  [from  herb.]  A  book  containing  the  names 

and  defeription  of  plants. 

We  leave  the  defeription  of  plants  to  herbals ,  and  other 
like  books  of  natural  hiftory.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Such  a  plant  will  not  be  found  in  the  herbal  of  nature.  Bro. 
As  for  the  medicinal  ufes  of  plants,  the  large  herbals  are 
ample  teftimonies  thereof.  More's  Antid.  againjl  Atheifm. 
Our  herbals  are  fufficiently  ftored  with  plants.  Baker . 

He'r  balist.  n.f  [from  herbal.]  A  man  (killed  in  herbs. 
Herbalfs  have  thus  diftinguifhed  them,  naming  that  the 
male  whofe  leaves  are  lighter,  and  fruit  and  apples  rounder. 

Brown' s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
He'r  bar.  n.f.  [A  word,  I  believe,  only  to  be  found  in  Spenfer.I 
Herb;  plant. 

The  roof  hereof  was  arched  over  head. 

And  deck’d  with  flowers  and  herbars  daintily.  Fairy  ffucen. 
He'r  barist.  n.f.  [berbarius,  from  herba,  Latin.]  One  (killed 
in  herbs.  , 

Herbarifs  have  exercifed  a  commendable  curiofity  in  fub- 
dividing  plants  of  the  fame  denomination.  Boyle. 

He  was  too  much  fwayed  by  the  opinions  then  current 
amongft  herbarifs ,  that  different  colours  or  multiplicity  of 
leaves  in  the  flower  were  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  fpecifick 
difference.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

As  to  the  fuci,  their  feed  hath  been  difeovered  and  (hewed 
me  firft  by  an  ingenious  herbarf.  Derham's  Phyf  Theology. 
He'rbelet.  n.f.  [Diminutive  of  herb ,  or  of  herbula ,  Latin] 

A  fmall  herb. 

Even  fo 

Thefe  herlelets  (hall,  which  we  upon  you  ftrow.  Shakefp. 
Herbe'scent.  adj.  [ herbefeens ,  Latin.]  Growing  into  herbs. 
He'r  bid.  adj.  [herbidus,  Latin.]  Covered  with  herbs. 
He'rborist.  n.f.  [from  herb .]  One  curious  in  herbs.  This 
feems  a  miftake  for  herbarf. 

A  curious  herborf  has  a  plant,  whofe  flower  peri(hes  in 
about  an  hour.  Ray . 


Dryden.  He'rborough.  n.f.  [ herberg ,  German.]  Place  of  temporary 
refidence.  Now  written  harbour. 

The  German  lord,  when  he  went  out  of  Newgate  into  the 
cart,  took  order  to  have  his  arms  fet  up  in  his  laft  herborough ; 
(aid  he  was  taken  and  committed  upon  fufpicion  of  treafon, 
no  witnefs  appearing  againft  him.  Ben.  Jchnfon's  Difcoveries. 
He'rbous.  adj.  [  herbofus ,  Latin.]  Abounding  with  herbs. 
He'rbulent.  adj.  [from  herbula .]  Containing  herbs.  Didl. 
He'rbwoman.  n.  f  [ herb  and  woman.!  A  woman  that  fells 
herbs. 

I  was  like  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  by  brewer,  butcher,  and 
baker;  even  my  herbwoman  dunned  me  as  I  went  along.  Arb. 
He'r  by.  adj.  [ftom  herb.]  Having  the  nature  of  herbs. 

Nofubftance  but  earth,  and  the  procedures  of  earth,  as  tile 
and  (tone,  yieldeth  any  mofs  or  herby  fubftance.  Bacon. 

HERD,  n  f.  [Jjeojib,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  number  of  beads  together.  It  is  peculiarly  applied  to  black 
cattle.  Flocks  and  herds  are  Jheep  and  oxen  or  kins. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd , 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 

Fetching  mad  bounds.  Shakef.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

7  here  find  a  herd  of  heifers,  wand’ring  o’er 
7  he  neighbouring  hill,  and  drive  them  to  the  (hore.  Addifon. 

2.  A  company  of  men,  in  contempt  or  deteftation. 

Survey  the  world,  and  where  one  Cato  (hines. 

Count  a  degenerate  herd  of  Catilines.  Dryden' s  Juven. 

I  do  not  remember  where  ever  God  delivered  his  oracles  by 
the  multitude,  or  nature  truths  by  the  herd.  Locke: 

3.  It  anciently  fignified  a  keeper  of  cattle,  and  in  Scotland  it 
is  ftill  ufed.  [Jtypb,  Saxon,]  a  fenfe  ftill  retained  in  compo- 
fition :  as  goatherd. 

To  Herd.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  run  in  herds  or  companies. 

Weak  women  (hould.  in  danger,  herd  like  deer.  Dr  den. 

It 
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It  is  the  nature  of  indigency,  like  common  danger,  to  en¬ 
dear  men  to  one  another,  and  make  them  herd  together,  like 
fellow-failors  in  a  ftorm.  °  Norris, 

i.  To  allociate. 

I’ll  herd  among  his  friends,  and  feem 


One  of  the  number. 


Addifon  s  Cato. 


Run  to  towns,  to  herd  with  knaves  and  fools. 

And  undiftinguifh’d  pafs  among  the  crowd.  Waljh. 

To  Herd.  v.  a.  To  throw  or  put  into  an  herd. 

The  reft. 

However  great  we  are,  honeft  and  valiant, 

Are  herded  with  the  vulgar.  Ben.  Jobnfon’s  Catiline. 

He'rd groom,  n.f.  [herd  and  groom.]  A  keeper  of  herds. 

But  who  fhall  judge  the  wager  won  or  loft  ? 

That  fhall  yonder  herdgroom ,  and  none  other, 

Which  over  the  pouffe  hitherward  doth  poll:.  Spenfer. 
He'rdman.  \n.f  [herd  and  man.  ]  One  employed  intend- 
He'rdsman.  )  ing  herds  :  formerly,  an  owner  of  herds. 

A  herdfman  rich,  of  much  account  was  he, 

In  whom  no  evil  did  reign,  or  good  appear.  Sidney. 

And  you,  enchantment, 

Worthy  enough  a  herdfman ■,  if  e’er  thou 
Thefe  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open, 

I  will  devife  a  death  cruel  for  thee.  Shale/.  Winter’s  Tale. 

Scarce  themfelves  know  how  to  hold 
A  fheephook,  or  have  learn’d  ought  elfe  the  leaft 
That  to  the  faithful  herdman’s  art  belongs.  Milton. 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdfman,  fhunning  heat. 

Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pafturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickeft  fhade.  Milt.  Par.  Lo/l, 
So  ftands  a  Thracian  herdfman  with  his  fpear 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear.  Dryden. 

The  her df men,  round 

The  chearful  fire,  provoke  his  health  in  goblets  crown’d. 

Dryden  s  Virgil’s  Georgicks. 
When  their  herdfmen  could  not  agree,  they  parted  by  con- 
fen  t.  .  Lode. 

HERE.  adv.  []Xy,  Saxon  ;  hier ,  Dutch.] 

I.  In  this  place. 

Before  thy  here  approach. 

Old  Siward,  with  ten  thoufand  warlike  men. 

All  ready  at  appoint,  was  fetting  forth.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 
I,  upon  my  frontiers  here , 

Keep  refidence.  Milton. 

Here  nature  firft  begins 

Her  fartheft  verge.  Milton. 

How  wretched  does  Prometheus’  ftate  appear, 

While  he  his  fecond  tnis’ry  fuffers  here  !  Cowley. 

To-day  is  ourS,  we  have  it  here.  Cowley. 

4.  In  the  prefent  ftate. 

Thus  fhall  you  be  happy  here,  and  more  happy  hereafter. 

Bacon’s  Advice  to  Viliiers. 

3.  It  is  ufed  in  making  an  offer  or  attempt. 

Then  here's  for  earneft : 

’Tis  finiflftd,  and  the  dufk  that  yet  remains 

Is  but  the  native  horrour  of  the  wood.  Dryden  s  K  Arthur. 

However,  friend,  here’s  to  the  king,  one  cries  ; 

To  him  who  was  the  king,  the  friend  replies.  Prior. 

4.  It  is  often  oppofed  to  there.  Difperfedly ;  in  one  place  and 
another. 

Good-night:  mine  eyes  do  itch  ; 

Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 

- — ’Tis  neither  here  nor  there.  Shakefp  ear  e’s  Othello. 

We  are  come  to  fee  thee  fight,  to  fee  thee  foigne,  to  fee 
thee  traverfe,  to  fee  thee  here,  to  fee  thee  there.  Shakefpeare. 
Then  this,  then  that  man’s  aid,  they  crave,  implore ; 
Poft  here  for  help,  feek  there  their  followers.  Daniel. 

1  would  have  in  the  heath  fome  thickets  made  only  of  fweet 
briar  and  honey-fuckle,  and  fome  wild  vine  amongft  ;  and  the 
ground  fet  with  violets  ;  for  thefe  are  fweet,  and  profper  in  the 
fhade;  and  thefe  to  be  in  the  heath  here  and  there ,  not  in 
order.  Bacon’s  Effays. 

The  devil  might  perhaps,  by  inward  fuggeftions,  have 
drawn  in  here  and  there  a  fingie  profelyte.  Gover.  of  the  Tongue. 

You  remember  how  your  city,  after  the  dreadful  fire,  was 
rebuilt,  not  prefently,  by  raifing  continued  ftreets  in  any  one 
part;  but  at  firft  here  a  houfe,  and  there  a  houfe,  to  which 
others  by  degrees  were  joined.  Spratt’s  Sermons. 

He  that  rides  poft  through  a  country  may  be  able  to  give 
fome  loofe  defeription  of  here  a  mountain  and  there  a  plain, 
here  a  moiafs  and  there  a  river,  woodland  in  one  part,  and 
favanas  in  another.  Locke. 

5.  Here  feems,  in  the  following  paffage,  to  mean  this  place. 

Bid  them  farewel,  Cordelia,  though  unkind  ; 

Thou  lofeft  here,  a  better  where  to  find.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 
Hereabouts,  adv.  [here  and  about.]  About  this  place. 

I  faw  hereabouts  nothing  remarkable,  except  Auguftus’s 
bridge.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Herea'fter.  adv.  [here  and  after.] 

1.  In  time  to  come ;  in  futurity. 

How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter ,  rather 
than  ftory  him  in  his  own  hearing.  Shake/.  Cymheline. 
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grand-child,  with  twelve  Tons  increas’d,  departs 
From  Canaan,  to  a  land  hereafter  call’d 
Egypt-  Milton  s  Paradife  Lofl,  b.  xii. 

Hereafter  he  from  war  fhall  come. 

And  bring  his  Trojans  peace.  Dryden. 

2.  In  a  future  ftate. 

Herea'fte  r.  n.f.  A  future  ftate. 

I  is  the  divinity  that  ftirs  within  us  ; 

Tis  heaven  itfelf  that  points  out  an  hereafter , 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man.  Addifon’ s  Cate. 

1  ftill  fhall  wait 

Some  new  hereafter,  and  a  future  ftate.  Prior. 

Herea't.  adv.  [here  and  at. ]  At  this. 

One  man  coming  to  the  tribune,  to  receive  his  donative, 
with  a  garland  in  his  hand,  the  tribune,  offended  hereat ,  de- 
manded  what  this  fingularity  could  mean.  Hooker,  b.  ii. 

Hereby',  adv.  [here  and  by.]  By  this. 

In  what  eftate  the  fathers  refted,  which  were  dead  before. 
It  is  not  hereby  either  one  way  or  other  determined.  Hooker. 

Hereby  the  Moors  are  not  excluded  by  beauty,  there  being 
in  this  defeription  no  confideration  of  colours.  Brown. 

The  acquifition  of  truth  is  of  infinite  concernment:  here - 
by  we  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  things.  Watts. 

Here'ditable.  adj.  [hares,  Latin.]  Whatever  may  be  occu¬ 
pied  as  inheritance. 

Adam  being  neither  a  monarch,  nor  his  imaginary  monarchy 
her  editable,  the  power  which  is  now  in  the  world  is  not  that 
which  was  Adam’s.  Locke. 

Hereditament,  n.  f.  [haredium,  Latin.]  A  law  term  de¬ 
noting  inheritance,  or  hereditary  eftate. 

HEREDIT  ARY.  adj.  [h  er  edit  air  e,  French;  hereditarily,  Lat.] 
Poflefled  or  claimed  by  right  of  inheritance;  defeending  by 

inheritance.  1 

To  thee  and  thine,  hereditary  ever. 

Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom.  Shakefpeare'. 

Thefe  old  fellows 

Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary.  Shakefpeare. 

He  fhall  afeend 

The  throne  hereditary ,  and  bound  his  reign 

With  earth’s  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  heav’ns.  Milt. 

T  hus  while  the  mute-creation  downward  bend 
Their  fight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 

Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  eredted  eyes 

Beholds  his  own  hereditary  fkies.  Dryden’ s  Ovid. 

When  heroick  verfe  his  youth  fhall  raife. 

And  form  it  to  hereditary  praife.  Dryden’ s  Virgil. 

Here  ditarily.  adv.  [from  hereditary.]  By  inheritance. 

>  Here  is  another,  who  thinks  one  of  the  greateft  glories  of 
his  father  was  to  have  diftinguifhed  and  loved  you,  and  who 
loves  you  hereditarily.  Bope  to  Swift. 

Herei'n.  adv.  [here  and  in.]  In  this. 

How  highly  foever  it  may  pleafe  them  with  words  of  truth 
to  extol  fermons,  they  fhall  not  herein  offend  us.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

My  beft  endeavours  fhall  be  done  herein.  Shakefpeare. 
Since  truths,  abfolutely  neceffary  to  falvation,  are  fo  clearly 
revealed  that  we  cannot  err  in  them,  unlefs  we  be  notorioufly 
wanting  to  ourfelves,  herein  the  fault  of  the  judgment  is  re- 
folved  into  a  precedent  default  in  the  will.  South. 

Hereunto,  adv.  [here  and  into.]  Into  this. 

Becaufe  the  point  about  which  we  ftrive  is  the  quality  of  our 
laws,  our  firft  entrance  hereinto  cannot  better  be  made  than 
with  confideration  of  the  nature  of  law  in  general.  Hooker. 

Hereo'f.  adv.  [here  and  of]  From  this;  of  this. 

Hereof  comes  it  that  prince  Harry  is  valiant.  Shakefpeare 

He  reo'n.  adv.  [here  and  on.]  Upon  this. 

If  we  fhould  ftridtly  infift  hereon ,  the  poflibility  might  fall 
into  queftion.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours,  b.\ i. 

Hereo  ut,  adv.  [here  and  out.] 

1.  Out  of  this  place. 

A  bird  all  white,  well  feather’d  on  each  wing, 

Here-out  up  to  the  throne  of  God  did  fly.  Spenfer. 

2.  All  the  words  compounded  of  here  and  a  prepofition,  except 
hereafter ,  are  obfolete,  or  obfolefcent;  never  ufed  in  poetrv, 
and  feldom  in  profe,  by  elegant  writers,  though  perhaps  not 
unworthy  to  be  retained. 

Here  mi  tic  al.  adj.  [It  fhould  be  written  eremitical,  from  ere- 
mite,  of  tgrip.(§y>,  a  defart;  heremitique,  French.]  Solitary; 
fuitable  to  a  hermit. 

You  deferibe  fo  well  your  heremitical  ftate  of  life,  that  none 
of  the  ancient  anchorites  could  go  beyond  you  for  a  cave  in  a 
rock.  P(tpt% 

He'resy.  n.f.  [herefte,  French ;  harefs,  Latin;  ui^cig.]  An 
opinion  of  private  men  different  from  that  of  the  catholick 
and  orthodox  church. 

Herefy  prevaileth  only  by  a  counterfeit  fhew  of  reafon, 
whereby  notwithftanding  it  becometh  invincible,  unlefs  it  be 
convidted  of  fraud  by  manifeft  remonftrance  clearly  true,  and 
unable  to  be  withftood.  Hooker,  b.  iii. 

As  for  fpeculative  hereftes,  they  work  mightily  upon  mens 
wits ;  yet  they  do  not  produce  any  great  alterations  in  ftates. 

Bacon,  EfJ'ay  59. 
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Let  the  truth  of  that  religion  I  profefs  be  reprefented  to  her 
judgment,  not  in  the  odious  difguifes  of  levity,  fchifm,  herefy , 
novelty,  cruelty,  and  difloyalty.  King  Charles. 

He'resiarch.  n.f.  [ hereftarque ,  French;  dhgsirn;  and 
A  leader  in  herefy  ;  the  head  of  a  herd  of  hereticks. 

T  he  pope  declared  him  not  only  an  heretick,  but  an  here - 
fiarch.  *  StilUngfcct. 

HE'RETICK.  n.f  [heretique,  Fr.  oa^trmog.]  One  who  propa¬ 
gates  his  private  opinions  in  oppofition  to  thecatholick  church. 

I  rather  will  fufpeCI  the  fun  with  cold 

Than  thee  with  wantonnefs ;  thy  honour  Hands, 

In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretick , 

As  firm  as  faith.  Shak.  Merry  IVives  of  Windfor. 

Thefe  things  would  be  prevented,  if  no  known  heretick  or 
fchifmatick  be  fullered  to  go  into  thofe  countries.  Bacon. 

No  hereticks  defire  to  fpread 

Their  wild  opinions  like  thefe  Epicures.  Davies. 

Bellarmin  owns,  that  he  has  quoted  a  heretick  inf! cad  of  a 
father.  Baker  on  Learning. 

When  a  Papift  ufes  the  word  hereticks ,  he  generally  means 
Proteftants  ;  when  a  Proteftant  ufes  the  word,  he  means  any 
perfons  wilfully  and  contentioufly  obftinate  in  fundamental 
errours.  Watts’s  Logick. 

Ft;- re'tical.  ad],  [from  heretick .]  Containing  herefy. 

How  exclude  they  us  from  being  any  part  of  the  church  of 
Chrift  under  the  colour  of  herefy,  when  they  cannot  but  grant 
it  poffible  even  for  him  to  be,  as  touching  his  own  perfonal  per- 
fuafion,  heretical ,  who  in  their  opinion  not  only  is  of  the 
church,  but  holdeth  the  chief  eft  place  of  authority  over  the 
fame  ?  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f.  r. 

Conflantinople  was  in  an  uproar,  upon  an  ignorantjealoufy 
that  thofe  words  had  fome  heretical  meaning.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Here'tically.  adv.  [from  heretical .]  With  herefy. 

Hereto',  adv.  [here  and  to  ]  To  this;  add  to  this. 

Heretofore.  adv.  [hereto  and  fore.]  Formerly;  anciently. 

Lord  Amphialus,  faid  fhe,  I  have  long  defired  to  know  you 
heretofore ,  with  honouring  your  virtue,  though  I  love  not  your 
perfon.  _  _  Sidney. 

So  near  is  the  connexion  between  the. civil  ftate  and  religi¬ 
ous,  that  heretofore  you  will  find  the  government  and  the  prieft- 
hood  united  in  the  fame  perfon.  South's  Sermons. 

We  now  can  form  no  more 

Long  fchemes  of  life,  as  heretofore.  Swift. 

Hereunto',  adv.  [here  and  unto. ]  To  this. 

They  which  rightly  confider  after  what  fort  the  heart  of  man 
hereunto  is  framed,  muft  of  necefiity  acknowledge,  that  whofo 
afienteth  to  the  words  of  eternal  life,  doth  it  in  regard  of  his 
authority  whofe  words  they  are.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  22. 

Agreeable  hereunto  might  not  be  amifs  to  make  children, 
as  foon  as  they  are  capable  of  it,  often  to  tell  a  ftory  of  any 
thing  they  know.  Locke. 

Hekewi'th.  adv.  [here  and  with.]  With  this. 

You,  fair  fir,  be  not  herewith  difmaid, 

But  conftant  keep  the  way  in  which  ye  ftand.  Fai.  Queen. 

Herewith  the  caftle  of  Hame  was  fuddenly  furprifed  by  the 
Scots.  Hayward. 

He'riot.  n.f.  [bepejdb,  Saxon.]  A  fine  paid  to  the  lord  at 
the  death  ol  a  landholder,  commonly  the  belt  thing  in  the 
landholder’s  poflefiion. 

7  his  he  detains  from  the  ivy  ;  for  he  fhould  be  the  true 
poftefiory  lord  thereof,  but  the  olive  difpenfeth  with  his  con- 
fcience  to  pals  it  over  with  a  compliment  and  an  heriot  every 
}'ear-  Howel’s  V ical  Forejl. 

Though  thou  con  fume  but  to  renew. 

Yet  love,  as  lord,  doth  claim  a  heriot  due.  Cleaveland. 

I  took  him  up,  as  your  heriot ,  with  intention  to  have  made 
the  heft  of  him,  and  then  have  brought  the  whole  produce  of 
him  in  a  purfe  to  you.  Dryderi  s  Don  Sebajhan. 

Heritable.  ad j.  [h acres,  Latin.]  A  perfon  that  may  inherit 
whatever  may  be  inherited. 

By  the  canon  law  this  fon  fhall  be  legitimate  and  heritable , 
according  to  the  laws  of  England.  Hale's  Common  Law. 

He'ritaoe.  n.f.  [ heritage ,  French.] 

1.  Inheritance;  effate  devolved  by  fuccefllon ;  eftate  in  general. 

Let  us  our  father’s  heritage  divide.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

He  confiders  that  his  proper  home  and  heritage  is  in  another 
world,  and  therefore  regards  the  events  of  this  with  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  a  gueft  that  tarries  but  a  day.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

2.  [In  divinity.]  The  people  of  God. 

O  Lord,  fave  thy  people,  and  blefs  thine  heritage.  Com.  Pr. 

HER  Vl  A'PHRODITE.  n.f.  [hermaphrodite,  French,  from  tepfg 
and  ccPgcJiTv.]  An  animal  uniting  two  fexes. 

Man  and  wife  make  but  one  right 

Canonical  hermaphrodite.  Cleaveland. 

Monftrofity  could  not  incapacitate  from  marriage,  witnefs 
hermaphrodites.  Arbuthn.  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scrib. 

Herm aphrodi'tical.  adj.  [from  hermaphrodite.]  Partaking 
of  both  fexes. 

T  here  may  be  equivocal  feeds  and  hermaphroditical  princi¬ 
ples,  that  contain  the  radicality  and  power  of  different  forms. 

Browns  P ulgar  Errours, 
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HER  MET' ICAL.  )  adj.  [from  Hermes ,  or  Mercury ,  the  ima- 

HERME'TICK.  J  gined  inventer  of  chymiftry  ;  hermetiqwe , 
French.]  Chymical. 

An  hermetical  feal,  or  to  feal  any  thing  hermetically,  is  to 
heat  the  neck  of  a  glafs  ’till  it  is  juft  ready  to  melt,  and  then 
with  a  pair  of  hot  pincers  to  twift  it  clofe  together.  Quincy. 

The  tube  was  clofed  at  one  end  with  diachylon,  inftead  of 
an  hermetical  feal.  Boyle. 

Hermetically,  adv.  [from  hermetical.]  According  to  the 
hermetical  or  chimick  art. 

He  fufFered  thofe  things  to  putrefy  in  hermetically  fealed 
glafles,  and  veflels  clofe  covered  with  paper ;  and  not  only  fo, 
but  in  veftels  covered  v/ith  fine  lawn,  fo  as  to  admit  the  air 
and  keep  out  the  infeCts  :  no  living  thing  was  ever  produced 
there.  Bentley. 

HE'RMIT.  n.f  [ hermite ,  French;  contracted  from  eremite , 
Igyplrris.] 

1 .  A  folitary  ;  an  anchoret ;  one  who  retires  from  fociety  to 
contemplation  and  devotion. 

A  wither’d  hermit ,  fivefcore  Winters  worn. 

Might  fhake  off  fifty  looking  in  her  eye.  Shakefpeare. 
You  were  pleafed  to  lay  this  command  upon  me,  to  give 
you  my  poor  advice  for  your  carriage  in  fo  eminent  a  place: 
I  humbly  return  you  mine  opinion,  fuch  as  an  hermit  rather 
than  a  courtier  can  render.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Titters. 

He  had  been  duke  of  Savoy,  and,  after  a  very  glorious  reign, 
took  on  him  the  habit  of  a  hermit ,  and  retired  into  this  foli¬ 
tary  fpot.  Addifn  on  Italy. 

Come,  infpiration,  from  thy  hermit  feat, 

By  mortals  feldom  found.  Thomfn's  Summer. 

2.  A  beadfman  ;  one  bound  to  pray  for  another.  Improper. 

For  thofe  of  old, 

And  the  late  dignities  heap’d  up  to  them. 

We  reft  your  hermit.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

He'rmitage.  n.f.  [ hermitage ,  French.]  The  cell  or  habita¬ 
tion  of  a  hermit. 

By  that  painful  way  they  pafs 
Forth  to  an  hill,  that  was  both  fteep  and  high  ; 

On  top  whereof  a  facred  chapel  was. 

And  eke  a  little  hermitage  thereby.  Fairy  Queen ,  b.  i. 

Go  with  fpeed 

To  fome  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage , 

Remote  from  ail  the  pleafures  of  the  world.  Shakefpeare. 

And  may  at  laft  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hennitage , 

The  hairy  gown  and  mofly  cell. 

Where  I  may  fit  and  rightly  fpell 
Of  every  ftar  that  heav’n  doth  Ihew, 

And  ev’ry  herb  that  fips  the  dew.  Milton. 

About  two  leagues  from  Fribourg  we  went  to  fee  a  hermi¬ 
tage  :  it  lies  in  the  prettieft  folitude  imaginable,  among  woods 
and  rocks.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

He'rmitess.  n.f.  [from  hermit.]  A  woman  retired  to  devo¬ 
tion. 

He'rmitical.  adj.  [from  hermit.]  Suitable  to  a  hermit. 

He'r  modactyl.  n.f.  [tgpfg  and  J'dJIv A^.] 

Hermodaflyl  is  a  root  of  a  determinate  and  regular  figure, 
and  reprefents  the  common  figure  of  a  heart  cut  in  two,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  This  drug  was  firft  brought 
into  medicinal  ufe  by  the  Arabians,  and  comes  from  Egypt 
and  Syria,  where  the  people  ufe  them,  while  frefh,  as  a  vomit 
or  purge ;  and  have  a  way  of  roafting  them  for  food,  which 
they  eat  in  order  to  make  themfelves  fat.  The  dried  roots, 
which  we  have,  are  a  gentle  purge;  but  they  are  now  little 
ufed.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

Hern.  n.f.  [Contracted  from  Heron,  which  fee.] 

Birds  that  are  moft  eafy  to  be  drawn  are  the  mallard,  fwan, 
hern ,  and  bittern.  Peacham  on  Drawing , 

He'rnhill.  n.f.  [hern  and  hill.]  An  herb.  Ainfworth. 

HE'RNIA.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Any  kind  of  rupture,  diverfified  by 
the  name  of  the  part  affeCted. 

A  hernia  would  certainly  fucceed.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

HE'RO.  n.f.  [her  os,  Latin ; 

1 .  A  man  eminent  for  bravery. 

In  which  were  held,  by  fad  deceafe. 

Heroes  and  heroefles.  Chapman's  Odyjfey. 

I  fing  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 

In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things.  C.wley. 

Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown.  Pope. 

In  this  view  he  ceafes  to  be  an  hero ,  and  his  return  is  no 
longer  a  virtue.  Pope's  Odyjfey ,  Notes. 

Thefe  are  thy  honours,  not  that  here  thy  buft 
Is  mix’d  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  duft.  Pope. 

Heroes,  kings, 

Joy  thy  wilh’d  approach  to  fee.  TVelfed. 

2.  A  man  of  the  highelt  clafs  in  any  refpeCE 

He'roess.  n.f.  [from  hero-,  herois,  Latin.]  A  heroine;  a  fe¬ 
male  hero. 

In  which  were  held,  by  fad  deceafe, 

Heroes  and  heroeffes.  Chapman's  Odyjfey. 

Hero'ical, 
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HeRo'ical.  adj.  [ftomhero.]  Befitting  an  hero ;  heroick. 
Mufidorus  was  famous  over  all  Afia  for  his  beroical  enter- 
prizes.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Though  you  have  courage  in  an  beroical  degree,  I  aferibe  it 
to  you  as  your  fecond  attribute.  Dry  den's  Fables ,  Dedic. 

Heroically,  adv.  [from  beroical  ]  After  the  way  of  a  hero ; 
fuitably  to  an  hero. 

Not  heroically  in  killing  his  tyrannical  coufin.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad  ; 

And,  in  one  word,  heroically  mad.  Dryden. 

Hero'ick.  adj.  [from  hero  ;  beroique,  French.] 

1.  Productive  of  heroes. 

Bolingbroke 

From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree, 

Being  but  the  fourth  of  that  heroick  line.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

2.  Noble;  fuitable  to  an  hero  j  brave;  magnanimous;  intrepid; 
enterprifing ;  illuftrious. 

Not  that  which  juftly  gives  heroick  name 
To  perfon,  or  to  poem.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

Verfe  makes  heroick  virtue  live, 

But  you  can  life  to  verfes  give.  Waller. 

3.  Reciting  the  a£ts  of  heroes. 

Methinks  heroick  poefy,  ’till  now. 

Like  fome  fantaftick  fairy  land  did  fhow.  Cowley. 

I  have  chofen  the  moft  heroick  fubjeCt  which  any  poet  could 
defire:  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  deferioe  the  motives,  the  be¬ 
ginning,  progrefs  and  fuccefles  of  a  moft  juft  and  necefiary 
war.  Dryden' s  Ann.  JVluab.  Preface. 

An  heroick  poem  is  the  greateft  which  the  foul  of  man  is 
capable  to  perform :  the  defign  of  it  is  to  form  the  nind  to 
heroick  virtue  by  example.  Dryden. 

Hero'ickly.  adv.  [from  heroick.  ]  Suitably  to  an  hero.  He¬ 
roically  is  more  frequent,  and  more  analogical. 

Samfon  hath  quit  himfelf 
Like  Samfon,  and  heroickly  hath  finifh’d 
A  life  heroick.  Miltons  Agonijles. 

He  'roine.  n.f.  [from  hero ;  heroine,  French  j  A  female 
hero.  Anciently,  according  to  Englifh  analogy,  heroefs. 

But  inborn  worth,  that  fortune  can  contrcul, 
New-ftrung,  and  ftifter  bent  her  fofter  foul; 

The  heroine  aflum’d  the  woman’s  place, 

Confirm’d  her  mind,  and  fortify’d  her  face.  Dryden. 

Then  fhall  the  Britifh  ftage 
More  noble  characters  expofe  to  view. 

And  draw  her  finifli’d  heroines  from  you.  Add f on. 

He'roism.  n.f.  [  heroifime,  French  ]  The  qualities  or  character 
of  an  hero. 

If  the  Odyfley  be  lefs  noble  than  the  Iliad,  it  is  more  in- 
IlruCtive  :  the  Iliad  abounds  with  more  heroifm ,  this  with  more 
morality.  Broome's  Notes  to  the  Odyjfey. 

HE'RON.  n.f.  [ 'heron ,  French.] 

1.  A  bird  that  feeds  upon  fifh. 

So  lords,  with  fport  of  flag  and  heron  full. 

Sometimes  we  fee  fm all  birds  from  nefts  do  pull.  Sidney. 
The  heron ,  when  fhe  foareth  high,  fheweth  winds.  Bacon . 

2.  It  is  now  commonly  pronounced  hern. 

The  tow’ring  hawk  let  future  poets  fing. 

Who  terror  bears  upon  his  foaring  wing; 

Let  them  on  high  the  frighted  hern  furvey. 

And  lofty  numbers  paint  their  airy  fray.  Gay. 

He'ronry.  \n  f  [from  heron ;  commonly  pronounced  hern- 

He'ronshaw.  )  ry .]  A  place  where  herons  breed. 

They  carry  their  load  to  a  large  heronry  above  three  miles. 

Derham  s  Phyfico-Thelogy. 

He'rpes.  n.f.  [  6£7tk-  ]  A  cutaneous  inflammation  of  two 
kinds :  mi  Haris,  or  pijiularis ,  which  is  like  millet-feed  upon 
the  lkin;  and  exedens ,  which  is  more  corrofive  and  pene¬ 
trating,  fo  as  to  form  little  ulcers,  if  not  timely  taken  care 
of.  Quincy. 

A  farther  progrefs  towards  acrimony  maketh  a  herpes ;  and, 
if  the  accefs  of  acrimony  be  very  great,  it  maketh  an  herpes 
exedens.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

He'rring.  n.f  [bar eng,  French;  ^aejnnj,  Saxon.]  A  frnall 
fea-fifh. 

The  coaft  is  plentifully  ftored  with  round  fifh,  pilchard, 
herring,  mackrel,  and  cod.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Buy  my  herring  frefti.  Swift. 

Hers.  pron.  The  female  pofTeffive  ufed  when  it  refers  to  a 
fubftantive  going  before :  as,  this  is  her  houfe,  this  houfe  is 
hers . 

How  came  her  eyes  fo  bright  ?  not  with  fait  tears ; 

If  fo,  my  eyes  are  oftner  wafh’d  than  hers.  Shakefpeare. 

Whom  ill  fate  would  ruin,  it  prefers  ; 

For  all  the  miferable  are  made  hers.  Waller. 

I  fee  her  rowling  eyes ; 

And  panting,  lo  !  the  god,  the  god,  fhe  cries ; 

With  words  not  hers,  and  more  than  human  found, 

She  makes  th’  obedient  ghofts  peep  trembling  through  the 
ground.  Rofcommon. 

HERSE.  n.f  [ herfa ,  low  Latin;  fuppofed  to  come  from 
Jjejnan,  to  praife.] 

1.  A  temporary  monument  raifed  over  a  grave. 
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2.  The  carriage  in  which  corpfes  are  drawn  to  the  grave. 

When  mourning  nymphs  attend  their  Daphnis’  herfe , 
Who  does  not  weep  that  reads  the  moving  verfe  ?  Roficom. 

Crowds  of  dead  in  decent  pomp  arc  born ; 

Their  friends  attend  the  herfe,  the  next  relations  mourn. 

Dryden's  Virgil's  Georg,  b.  iv. 
On  all  the  line  a  fudden  vengeance  waits. 

And  frequent  herfes  fhall  befiege  your  gates.  Pope. 

To  IIerse.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put  into  an  herfe. 

I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels 
in  her  ear.  O,  would  fhe  were  hers'd  at  my  foot,  and  the 
ducats  in  her  coffin.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Grecians  fpritefully  drew  from  the  darts  the  corfe. 
And  hers'd  it,  bearing  it  to  fleet.  Chapman's  Iliads. 

The  houfe  is  hers'd  about  with  a  black  wood. 

Which  nods  with  many  a  heavy-headed  tree  : 

Each  flower’s  a  pregnant  poifon,  try’d  and  good ; 

Each  herb  a  plague.  CraJhaw. 

Herself,  pronoun.  The  female  perfonal  pronoun,  in  the 
oblique  cafes  reciprocal. 

The  jealous  o’er-worn  widow  and  herfclf. 

Since  that  our  brother  dubb’d  them  gentlewomen, 

Are  mighty  goffips  in  this  monarchy.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 

The  more  fhe  looks,  the  more  her  fears  increafe, 

At  nearer  fight ;  and  fhe’s  herfelf  the  lefs.  Dryden. 

He'rselike.  adj.  {herfe  and  like.]  Funereal;  fuitable  to  fu¬ 
nerals. 

Even  in  the  Old  Teftament,  if  you  liften  to  David’s  harp, 
you  fhall  hear  as  many  hcrfelike  airs  as  carols.  Bacon. 

ToHe'ry.  v.  a.  [fiepian,  Saxon,  to  praife,  to  celebrate  ]  To 
hallow ;  to  regard  as  holy.  Now  no  longer  in  ufe. 

Thenot,  now  nis  the  time  of  merrymake, 

Nor  Pan  to  hery,  nor  with  love  to  play; 

Like  mirth  in  May  is  nreeteft  for  to  make, 

Or  Summer  fhade,  under  the  cocked  hay.  Spenfer’s  Pafl , 
Thenceforth  it  firmly  was  eftablifhed, 

And  for  Apollo’s  honour  highly  heried.  Fairy  Queen. 

But  were  thy  years  green  as  now  be  mine, 

Then  wouldft  thou  learn  to  carol  of  love, 

And  hery  with  hymns  thy  lafs’s  glove.  Spenfer. 

He'sitancy.  n.f.  [from  hefitate.]  Dubioufnefs;  uncertainty; 
fufpence. 

The  reafon  of  my  heftancy  about  the  air  is,  that  I  forgot  to 
try  whether  that  liquor,  which  fhot  into  cryftals  expofed  to 
the  air,  would  not  have  done  the  like  in  a  vefiel  accurately 
flopped.  Boyle. 

Some  of  them  reafoned  without  doubt  or  heftancy ,  and  lived 
and  died  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fhew  that  they  believed  their 
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To  HE'SITATE.  V.  a.  {hmfito,  Latin;  hefter ,  French.]  To  be 
doubtful;  to  delay;  topaufe;  to  make  difficulty. 

A  fpirit  of  revenge  makes  him  curfe  the  Grecians  in  the 
feventh  book,  when  they  hefitate  to  accept  Heftor’s  chal¬ 
lenge.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  Iliad. 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  Afraid  to  ftrike. 

Juft  hint  a  fault,  and  hefitate  diflike  ; 

Alike  referv’d  to  blame  or  to  commend, 

A  tim’rous  foe,  and  a  fufpicious  friend.  Pope. 

Hesitation,  n.f.  [from  hefitate.'] 

1.  Doubt;  uncertainty;  difficulty  made. 

I  cannot  forefee  the  difficulties  and  hefiitations  of  every  one  : 
they  will  be  more  or  fewer,  according  to  the  capacity  of  each 
perufer.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hifiory. 

2.  Intermiffion  of  fpeech  ;  want  of  volubility. 

Many  clergymen  write  in  fo  diminutive  a  manner,  with 
fuch  frequent  blots  and  interlineations,  that  they  are  hardly 
able  to  go  on  without  perpetual  hefiitations.  wifit. 

Hest.  n.f.  [fitept,  Saxon.]  Command;  precept;  injun&ion. 

If  thou  be  the  moft  kind  preferver 
Of  living  wights,  the  fovereign  lord  of  all. 

How  falls  it  then,  that,  with  thy  furious  fervour, 

Thou  doft  afflict  the  not  deferver, 

As  him  that  doth  thy  lovely  hefis  defpife.  Spenfer . 

Thou  waft  a  fpirit  too  delicate 
To  a<51:  her  earthy  and  abhorr’d  commands, 

Refufing  her  grand  hefis.  Shakefpeare' s  Ternpefi. 

HETEROCLITE.  n.f.  [ hcteroclite ,  Fr.  heteroclitum,  Latin; 
and  xAiW] 

I.  Such  nouns  as  vary  from  the  common  forms  of  declenfion, 
by  any  redundancy,  defeat,  or  otherwife.  Clarke's  Lot.  Gram. 

The  hcteroclite  nouns  of  the  Latin  fhould  not  be  touched  in 
the  firft  learning  of  the  rudiments  of  the  tongue.  Watts. 

1.  Any  thing  or  perfon  deviating  from  the  common  rule. 

HeteroclFtical.  adj.  [from  hcteroclite.]  Deviating  from 
the  common  rule. 

Of  fins  heteroclitica! ,  and  fuch  as  want  either  name  or  pre- 
fident,  there  is  oft  times  a  fin,  even  in  their  hiftories. 

Bro  wn's  Vulgar  Errours. 

He'terodox.  adj.  [ heterodoxe ,  French  ;  mp(gy>  and 
Deviating  from  the  eftablifhed  opinion  ;  not  orthodox. 
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Partiality  may  be  obfervcd  in  Come  to  vulgar,  in  others  to 
heterodox  tenets.  Locke. 

He't  f.rodox.  n.f  An  opinion  peculiar. 

Not  only  a  fimple  heterodox ,  but  a  very  hard  paradox  it  will 
feem,  and  of  great  abfurdity,  if  we  fay  attra&ion  is  unjuftly 
appropriated  unto  the  loadftone.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Heteroge'ne aL.  adj.  [heterogene^Y  tench  and  yivos.] 

Not  of  the  fame  nature ;  not  kindred. 

Let  the  body  adjacent  and  ambient  be  not  commaterial, 
but  merely  heterogeneal  towards  the  body  that  is  to  be  pre- 
ferved:  fuch  are  quickfilver  and  white  amber  to  herbs  and 
flies.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

The  light,  whofe  rays  are  all  alike  refrangible,  I  call  fim¬ 
ple,  homogeneal,  and  fimilar ;  and  that  whofe  rays  are  fome 
more  refrangible  than  others,  I  call  compound,  heterogeneal , 
and  diflimilar.  Newton’s  Opt. 

Heterogeneity,  n.f  [heterogeneity  Fr.  from  heterogeneous.] 

j.  Oppofition  of  nature ;  contrariety  or  diflimilitude  of  qualities. 

2.  Oppofite  or  diflimilar  part. 

Guaiacum,  burnt  with  an  open  fire  in  a  chimney,  is  fe- 
queftered  into  afhes  and  foot;  whereas  the  fame  wood,  dif- 
tilled  in  a  retort,  does  yield  far  other  heterogeneities ,  and  is 
refolved  into  oil,  fpirit,  vinegar,  water  and  charcoal.  Boyle. 

HETEROGE'NEOUS.  adj.  [et^oj  and  ’yivo;.]  Not  kindred; 
oppofite  or  diflimilar  in  nature. 

I  have  with  great  care  obferved  the  condition  of  fuch  hete¬ 
rogeneous  bodies,  which  I  found  immerfed  and  included  in  the 
mafs  of  this  fandftone.  kV lodward. 

HeTERo'scians.  n.f.  [et^o;  and  crxi'x.]  Thofe  whofe  fha- 
dows  fall  only  one  way,  as  the  fhadows  cf  us  who  live  north 
of  theTropick  fall  at  noon  always  to  the  North. 

To  HEW.  v.  a.  part,  hewn  or  hewed,  [fteapan,  Saxon  ;  hauwen , 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  cut  with  an  edged  inftrument;  to  hack. 

Upon  the  joint  the  lucky  fteel  did  light. 

And  made  fuch  way  that  hew' d  it  quite  in  twain.  Spenfer. 

I  had  purpofe 

Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn, 

Or  lofe  my  arm  for’t.  Shakefpeare' s  Conolanus. 

He  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  Hamilton’s  friends.  Hayward. 
One  Vane  was  fo  grievoufly  hewn ,  that  many  thoufands  have 
died  of  lefs  than  half  his  hurts,  whereof  he  was  cured.  Hayw. 

2.  To  chop  ;  to  cut. 

Scarce  can  I  fpeak,  my  choler  is  fo  great : 

Oh  !  1  could  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with  flint.  Shakefp. 

He  from  deep  wells  with  engines  water  drew. 

And  us’d  his  noble  hands  the  wood  to  hew.  Dryd.  Fables. 

3.  To  fell,  as  with  an  ax. 

He  that  depends 

Upon  your  favours,  fwims  with  fins  of  lead. 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rufhes.  Shakefp.  CorioJanus. 

Brave  followers,  yonder  ftands  the  thorny  wood. 

Which,  by  the  heav’n’s  afliftance  and  your  ftrength, 

Muft  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night.  ShakeJ.  H.  VI. 

Yet  fhall  the  axe  of  juftice  hew  him  down, 

And  level  with  the  root  his  lofty  crown.  Sandys. 

He  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  tall* 

Began  to  build  a  veflel  of  huge  bulk.  Miltons  Par  ad.  Loft. 

We’ll  force  the  gate  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard, 

And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppofe  our  paflage.  Addifon. 

4.  To  form  or  fhape  with  an  axe. 

Thou  haft  hewed  thee  out  a  fepulchre  here,  as  he  that  hewed 
him  out  a  fepulchre  on  high.  If  xxii.  16. 

Nor  is  it  fo  proper  to  hew  out  religious  reformations  by  the 
fword,  as  to  polifh  them  by  fair  and  equal  difputations.  K.  Ch. 

This  river  rifes  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps,  and  has  a  long 
valley  that  feems  hewn  out  on  purpofe  to  give  its  waters  a  paf- 
fage  amidft  fo  many  rocks.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Next  unto  bricks  are  preferred  the  fquare  hewn  ftone.  Mart. 

5.  To  form  laborioufly. 

The  gate  was  adamant;  eternal  frame! 

Which,  hew'd  by  Mars  himfelf,  from  Indian  quarries  came. 
The  labour  of  a  god.  Dry  den’s  Fables. 

I  now  pafs  my  days,  not  ftudious  nor  idle,  rather  polifhing 
old  works  than  hewing  out  new.  Pope  to  Swift. 

He'wer.  n.f.  [from  hew.]  One  whofe  employment  is  to  cut 
wood  or  ftone. 

At  the  building  of  Solomon’s  temple  there  were  fourfcore 
thoufand  hewers  in  the  mountains.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

HEXAGON,  n.f  [hexagone,  French;  e£  and  yuvitx.]  A  figure 
of  fix  fides  or  angles  ;  the  moft  capacious  of  all  the  figures  that 
can  be  added  to  each  other  without  any  interftice;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  cells  in  honeycombs  are  of  that  form. 

Hexa'gonal.  adj.  [from  hexagon .]  Having  fix  fides  or  cor¬ 
ners. 

As  for  the  figures  of  cryftal,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  hexago¬ 
nal ,  or  fix-cornered.  Brown's  V ulgar  Errours. 

Many  of  them  (hoot  into  regular  figures ;  as  cryftal  and 
baftard  diamonds  into  hexagonal.  Roy  on  the  Creation , 

Hexa'gony.  n.f  [from  hexagon.']  A  figure  of  fix  angles. 

When  I  read  in  St.  Ambrofe  of  hcxagonies ,  or  fexangular 
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cellars  of  bees,  did  I  therefore  conclude  that  they  were  ma¬ 
thematicians  ?  Bramh.  againjl  Hobbs. 

Hexa'meter.  n.f.  [g£  and  /uirgov.]  A  verfe  of  fix  feet. 

1  he  Latin  hexameter  has  more  feet  than  the  Englifh  hc- 
roick.  Dry  den. 

Hexa'ngul ar.  adj.  [e%  and  angulus ,  Latin.]  Having  fix 
corners. 

Hexangular  fprigs  or  fhoots  of  cryftal,  of  various  fixes, 
fome  clear,  and  others  a  little  foiled.  Woodward  on  Fojils. 

Hexa'pod.  n.  f.  [e£  and  ■stoJe?.]  An  animal  with  fix  feet. 

I  take  thofe  to  have  been  the  hexapods ,  from  which  the 
greater  fort  of  beetles  come ;  for  that  fort  of  hexapods  are  eaten 
in  America.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Hexa'stick.  n.f.  ['1%  and  n%o?.]  A  poem  of  fix  lines. 

Hey.  interj.  [from  high. J  An  expreflion  of  joy,  or  mutual 
exhortation  ;  the  contrary  to  the  Latin  hei. 

Shadwell  from  the  town  retires, 

To  blefs  the  wood  with  peaceful  lyrick; 

Then  hey  for  praife  and  panegyrick.  Prior. 

He'yday.  interj.  [for  high  day  ]  An  expreflion  of  frolick  and 
exultation,  and  fometimes  of  wonder. 

Thou’lt  fay  anon  he  is  fome  kin  to  thee. 

Thou  fpend’ft  fuch  heyday  wit  in  praifing  him.  Shakefpeare. 

’Twas  a  ftiange  riddle  of  a  lady. 

Not  love,  if  any  lov’d  her,  heyday!  Hudibras^  p.  i. 

He'yday.  n.f.  A  frolick;  wildnefs. 

At  your  age 

The  heyday  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it’s  humble. 

And  waits  upon  the  judgment.  Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

He'ydegives.  n.f.  A  wild  frolick  dance. 

But  friendly  fairys  met  with  many  graces, 

And  light-foot  nymphs  can  chafe  the  ling’ring  night 
With  heydegives ,  and  trimly  trodden  traces.  Spenfer. 

Hia'tion.  n.  f.  [from  bio ,  Latin.]  The  a 61  of  gaping. 

Men  obferving  the  continual  hiation ,  or  holding  open  its 
mouth,  conceive  the  intention  thereof  to  receive  the  aliment 
of  air ;  but  this  is  alfo  occafioned  by  the  greatnefs  of  the 
lungs.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Hi  a'tus.  n.f.  [ hiatus ,  Latin.] 

1.  An  aperture;  a  breach. 

Thofe  hiatus’s  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  whereby  the 
abyfs  below  open  into  and  communicates  with  it.  Woodward. 

2.  T  he  opening  of  the  mouth  by  the  fucceflion  of  an  initial  to 
a  final  vowel. 

.The  hiatus  fhould  be  avoided  with  more  care  in  poetry  than 
in  oratory ;  and  I  would  try  to  prevent  it,  unlefs  where  the 
cutting  it  off  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  found  than  the  hiatus 
itfelf.  Pope. 

Hibe'rnal.  adj.  [hibernus,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  the  Winter. 
This  ftar  fhould  rather  manifeft  its  warming  power  in  the 
Winter,  when  it  remains  conjoined  with  the  fun  in  its  hiber¬ 
nal  converfion.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

HICCIUS  DOCCTUS.  n.f.  [corrupted,  I  fancy,  from  hie  eft 
doftusy  this  or  here  is  the  learned  man.  Ufed  by  jugglers 
of  themfelves.]  A  cant  word  for  a  juggler;  one  that  plavs 
faft  and  loofe. 

An  old  dull  fot,  who  told  the  clock 
For  many  years  at  Bridewell  dock. 

At  Weftminfter  and  Hicks’s  hall, 

And  hiccius  doccius  play’d  in  all ; 

Where,  in  all  governments  and  times, 

H’  had  been  both  friend  and  foe  to  crimes.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

Hicco'ugh.  n.f.  [hickcn,  Danilh.]  A  convulfion  of  the  fto- 
mach  producing  fobs. 

So  by  an  abbey’s  fkeleton  of  late 
I  heard  an  eccho  fupererogate 
Through  imperfe&ion,  and  the  voice  reftore, 

As  if  file  had  the  hiccough  o’er  and  o’er.  Cieaveland. 

Sneezing  cureth  the  hiccough ,  and  is  profitable  unto  women 
in  hard  labour.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

If  the  ftomach  be  hurt,  fingultus  or  hiccough  follows,  with 
vomiting  and  naufea.  Wifemans  Surgery. 

To  Hi  ccough,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fob  with  con¬ 
vulfion  of  the  ftomach. 

To  Hi'ckup.  v.  n.  [corrupted  from  hiccough.']  To  fob  with  a 
convulfed  ftomach. 

Quoth  he,  to  bid  me  not  to  love. 

Is  to  forbid  my  pulfe  to  move. 

My  beard  to  grow,  my  eats  to  prick  up, 

Or,  when  I’m  in  a  fit,  to  hickup.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii, 

HAkwa  Abird,  Jimjmrtb. 

Hickway.  5  J  J 

HIDDEN.  j  Of  Uie. 

Thus  fame  fhall  be  atchiev’d,  renown  on  earth  ; 

And  what  moft  merits  fame,  in  filencc  hid.  Milton. 

Nature  and  nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in  night ; 

God  faid,  let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  light.  Pope's  Epijl. 

To  HIDE.  v.  a.  prefer,  hid ;  part.  pafT.  hid  or  hidden.  [Jji&an, 
Saxon.]  To  conceal ;  to  withold  or  withdraw  from  fight  or 
knowledge. 

Avaunt,  and  quit  my  fight ;  let  the  earth  hide  thee  1  Shak. 

S  Hi* 
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His  reafons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bufliels 

°f  Chx?,'  .  ShahfPeare' 5  Merchant  of  Venice. 

JNile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  fev’nfold  gates. 

And  feeks  his  hidden  fpring,  and  fears  his  nephews  fates.  Dr. 

Thus  the  fire  of  gods  and  men  below  : 

What  I  have  bidden ,  hope  not  thou  to  know.  Dryden. 

The  fev’ral  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece  ; 

Th’  occafion  but  exerted  that,  or  this.  Dryden. 

Then  for  my  corps  a  homely  grave  provide, 

Which  love  and  me  from  publick  fcorn  may  hide.  Dryden. 

Seas  hid  with  navies,  chariots  palling  o’er 
The  channel,  on  a  bridge  from  fhore  to  Ihore.  Dryden. 
With  what  aftonifhment  and  veneration  may  we  look  into 
our  own  fouls,  where  there  are  fuch  hidden  {lores  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  fuch  inexhaufted  fources  of  perfedion  ?  Addifon. 

1  he  crafty  being  makes  a  much  longer  voyage  than  Ulyfi'es, 
puts  in  practice  many  more  wiles,  and  hides  himfelf  under  a 
greater  variety  of  (hapes.  Addifon. 

Hell  trembles  at  the  fight,  and  hides  its  head 
In  utmofl  darknefs,  while  on  earth  each  heart 
Is  filled  with  peace.  Rowe’s  Royal  Convert. 

To  Hide.  v.n.  To  lye  hid;  to  be  concealed. 

A  fox,  that  had  been  hard  run,  begged  of  a  countryman,  at 
work  in  a  wood,  to  help  him  to  fome  hiding  place.  L'Ejlrange. 

Our  bolder  talents  in  full  view  difplay’d; 

Your  virtues  open  faireft  in  the  {hade  : 

Bred  to  difguife,  in  publick  ’tis  you  hide. 

Where  none  diftinguilh ’twixt  your  fli'ame  and  pride, 
Weaknefs  or  delicacy.  Pope. 

Hide  and  Seek,  n.f  A  play  in  which  fome  hide  themfelves, 
and  another  feeks  them. 

The  boys  and  girls  would  venture  to  come  and  play  at  hide 

-  and feek  in  my  hair.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

HIDE.  n.f.  []3y'Se,  Saxon  ;  haude ,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  {kin  of  any  animal,  either  raw  or  drefled. 

The  trembling  weapon  paft 
Through  nine  bull  hides,  each  under  other  plac’d 
On  his  broad  fhield.  -  Dryden. 

Pififtratus  was  firft  to  grafp  their  hands,  • 

And  fpread  foft  hides  upon  the  yellow  fands.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

2.  The  human  {kin :  in  contempt. 

Oh,  tyger’s  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman’s  hide  ! 

How  could’il  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child  ?  Shakef. 

His  mantle,  now  his  hide,  with  rugged  hairs 
Cleaves  to  his  back  ;  a  famifti’d  face  he  bears.  Dryden. 

3.  A  certain  quantity  of  land.  [Hide,  hyde,  French  ;  hida,  bar¬ 
barous  Latin,  as  much  as  one  plough  can  till.]  Ainfworth. 

One  of  the  firft  things  was  the  perfecting  of  the  Winchefter 
book,  being  a  more  particular  inquifition  than  had  been  before 
of  every  hide  of  land  within  the  precin&s  of  his  conqueft, 
and  how  they  were  holden.  IVotton. 

Hidebound,  adj.  [hide  and  bound.'] 

j.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  hidebound  when  his  fkin  flicks  fo  hard 
to  his  ribs  and  back,  that  you  cannot  with  your  hand  pull  up 
or  loofen  the  one  from  the  other.  It  fometimes  comes  by 
poverty  and  bad  keeping  ;  at  other  times  from  over-riding,  or 
a  furfeit.  Farriers  Diet. 

2.  [In  trees.]  Being  in  the  flate  in  which  the  bark  will  not  give 
way  to  the  growth. 

A  root  of  a  tree  may  be  hidebound,  but  it  will  not  keep  open 
without  fomewhat  put  into  it.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Like  ftinted  hi debound  trees,  that  juft  have  got 
Sufficient  fap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot.  Swift. 

3.  Harlh  ;  untradlable.  , 

And  ftill  the  harfher  and  hidebounder. 

The  damfels  prove,  become  the  fonder.  Hudibras,  p.  ii. 

4.  Niggardly;  penurious;  parfimonious.  Ainfworth. 

HFDEOUS.  adj.  [  hideux,  French.  ]  Horrible ;  dreadful ; 

{hocking. 

If  he  could  have  turned  himfelf  to  as  many  forms  as  Pro¬ 
teus,  every  form  fhould  have  been  made  hideous.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Thou  echo’ll  me, 

As  if  there  were  fome  monfter  in  thy  thoughts. 

Too  hideous  to  be  {hewn.  Shakefpeare’ s  Othello. 

I  fled,  and  cry’d  out  death  ! 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  figh’d 

From  all  her  caves,  and  back  refounded  death.  Milton. 

Her  eyes  grew  ftiffen’d,  and  with  fulphur  burn  ; 

Her  hideous  looks  and  hellifli  form  return  ; 

Her  curling  fnakes  with  hiffings  fill  the  place, 

And  open  all  the  furies  of  her  face.  Dryden’ s  JEn. 

*Tis  forced  through  the  hiatus’s  at  thebottom  of  the  fea  with 
fuch  vehemence,  that  it  puts  the  fea  into  the  mod  horrible  dif- 
order,  making  it  rage  and  roar  with  a  moll  hideous  and 
amazing  noife.  Woodward’ s  Natural  Hijlory . 

Hideously.  adv.  [fro m  hideous.]  Horribly;  dreadfully;  in 
a  manner  that  {hocks. 

1  arm  myfelf 

To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time  ; 

Which  cannot  look  more  hideoujly  on  me. 

Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantafy.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV , 
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This,  in  the  prefent  application,  is  hidecufly  profane;  but 
the  fenfe  is  intelligible  Collier’s  Defend. 

Hi'deousness.  n.f  [from  hideous.]  Horriblenefs;  dreadful- 
nefs ;  terrour. 

Hi'der.  n.  f  [from  the  verb.J  He  that  hides* 

To  Hie.  v.n.  [piejan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  haften  ;  to  go  in  hafte. 

When  they  had  mark’d  the  changed  ikies, 

They  will  their  hour  was  fpent ;  then  each  to  reft  him  kieti 

Fairy  tjuccn,  b.  ii.  cant.  2. 

In  a  fair  moon-lhine  night  thither  he  hicth  to  dig  it  up. 

Carew’ s  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
My  will  is  even  this, 

That  prefently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed.  Shakefpedri. 
Well,  I  will  hie. 

And  fo  bellow  thefe  papers  as  you  bade  me.  Shah.  Ju.  Cetf. 

Some  to  the  ihores  do  fly, 

Some  to  the  woods,  or  whither  fear  advis’d  ; 

But  running  from,  all  to  deftrudlion  hie.  Daniel’s  Civ.  Wat. 
The  fnake  no  fooner  hi  ft, 

Put  virtue  heard  it,  and  away  {he  by’d.  Crajhazv. 

Thither,  full  fraught  with  mifehievous  revenge, 

Accurs’d,  and  in  a  curfed  hour,  he  hies.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl. 

T  hus  he  advis’d  me,  on  yon  aged  tree 
Hang  up  thy  lute,  and  hie  thee  to  the  fea.  IVa'ler. 

1  he  youth,  returning  to  his  miftrefs,  hies.  Dryden . 

2.  It  was  anciently  ufed  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun.  It  is  now 
almoft  obfolete  in  all  its  ufes. 

Aufter  fpy’d  him ; 

Cruel  Aufter  thither  bfd  him.  Crafnaw. 

HPERARCH.  n.  f.  [  'leg®3  and  ;  hicrarque ,  Fr.j  The 
chief  of  a  facred  order. 

Angels,  by  imperial  fummons  call’d, 

Forthwith  from  all  the  ends  of  heav’n  appear’d. 

Under  their  hierarchs  in  orders  bright.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl, 
Hier  a;rchical.  adj.  [kierarchique,  French;  from  hierarch  ] 
Belonging  to  facred  or  ecclefiaftical  government. 

Hi'era  rchy.  n.f  [hierarchie,  French,  from  hierar.h,] 

1.  A  facred  government ;  rank  or  fuberdination  of  holy  beings; 

Out  of  the  hierarchies  of  angels  fhcen, 

The  gentle  Gabriel  call’d  he  from  the  reft.  Fairfax ,  h,  i. 

He  rounds  the  air,  and  breaks  the  hymnick  notes 
In  birds,  heav’n’s  chorifters,  organick  throats; 

Which,  if  they  did  not  die,  might  feem  to  be 
A  tenth  rank  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy.  Donne. 

Thefe  the  fupreme  king 
Exalted  to  fuch  pow’r,  and  gave  to  rule, 

Each  in  his  hierarchy,  the  orders  bright.  Milton’s  Par.  Lc/t. 

Jehova,  from  the  fummit  of  the  Iky, 

Environ’d  with  his  winged  hierarchy. 

The  world  furvey’d.  Sandys. 

The  bleftcdeft  of  mortal  wights,  now  queftionlefs  the  high- 
eft  faint  in  the  celeftial  hierarchy ,  began  to  be  fo  importuned, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  divine  liturgy  was  addrefled  folely  to 
bet.  Hoivel’s  Vocal  Forejl. 

2.  Ecclefiaftical  cftablifhment. 

The  prefbytery  had  more  fympathy  with  the  difeipline  of 
Scotland  than  the  hierarchy  of  England.  Bacon. 

While  the  old  levitical  h  erarchy  continued,  it  was  p>rt  of 
the  minifterial  office  to  flay  the  facrifices.  South. 

Coniider  what  I  have  written,  from  regard  for  the  church 
eftablifbed  under  the  hierarchy  of  bifhops.  Swift . 

HIEROGLY  PH.  1  n.f.  [hieroglyphe,  French;  two?,  facred, 
HIEROGLYTHICK.  \  and  yX u£pw,  to  carve.] 

1.  An  emblem;  a  figure  by  which  a  word  was  implied.  Hiero¬ 
glyphics  were  ufed  before  the  alphabet  was  invented. 

This  hieroglyphic k  of  the  Egyptians  was  erected  for  parental 
affection,  manifefted  in  the  protection  of  her  young  ones, 
when  her  neft  was  fet  on  fire.  Brown’ s  V ulgar  Frrours. 

A  lamp  amongft  the  Egyptians  is  the  hieroglyphick  of  life. 

Wilkins’ s  Daedalus. 

The  firft  writing  they  ufed  was  only  the  Angle  pictures  and 
gravings  of  the  things  they  would  reprefent,  which  way  of 
expreffion  was  afterwards  called  hieroglyphick.  Woodward. 
Between  the  ftatues  obelisks  were  plac’d. 

And  the  learn’d  walls  with  hieroglyphicks  grac’d.  Pope. 

2.  The  art  of  writing  in  picture. 

No  brute  can  endure  the  tafte  of  ftrong  liquor,  and  confe- 
quently  it  is  againft  all  the  rules  of  hieroglyph  to  affign  thofe 
animals  as  patrons  of  punch.  Swift. 

Hierogly/phical.  1  adj.  [ hieroglyphique ,  French;  from  the 
Hierogly'phick.  J  noun.  ]  Emblematical ;  expreffive  of 
fome  meaning  beyond  what  immediately  appears. 

In  this  place  {lands  a  {lately  hier oglyphi cal  obelisk  of  Theban 
marble.  Sandys’ s  Travels . 

Th’  Egyptian  ferpent  figures  time. 

And,  ftripp’d,  returns  into  his  prime; 

If  my  affection  thou  would’ft  win, 

Firft  call  thy  hieroglyphick  skin.  Cleave  land. 

The  original  of  the  conceit  was  probably  hieroghpbical, 
which  after  became  mythological,  and,  by  a  procefs  of  tradj- 
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tion,  ilole  into  a  total  verity,  which  was  but  partly  true  in  its 
morality.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Hierogly  phically.  adv.  [from  hieroglyphical.]  Emblema¬ 
tically. 

Others  have  fpoken  emblematically  and  hieroglyphically  as 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  phcenix  was  the  hieroglyphick  of 
the  fun.  Brown' s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

HihRo  graphy.  n.J.  and  yedpu.]  Holy  writing. 

ie  rophant.  n.J.  [isgopotvlyg.]  One  who  teaches  rules  of 
religion ;  a  pricfl. 

Herein  the  wantonnefs  of  poets,  and  the  crafts  of  their 
eathenifh  priefts  and  hierophants ,  abundantly  gratified  the  fan- 

TC1u^^erple-  .  Wales's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

toiilOGLE.  v.  v.  [of  uncertain  etymology:  probably  cor¬ 
rupted  from  haggle  j 

I.  To  chafier;  to  be  penurious  in  a  bargain. 

In  good  offices  and  due  retributions  we  may  not  be  pinch¬ 
ing  and  niggardly  :  it  argues  an  ignoble  mind,  where  we  have 
wronged,  to  higgle  and  dodge  in  the  amends.  Hale. 

Bale  thou  art ! 

I  o  higgle  thus  for  a  few  blows, 

To  gain  thy  knight  an  op’lent  fpoufe.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

VVhy  all  this  higgling  with  thy  friend  about  fuch  a  paultry 
um .  Does  this  become  the  generofity  of  the  noble  and  rich 
John  Bull  ?  _  Arbuthnot's  Hiflory  of  John  Bull. 

o  go  Idling  provifions  from  door  to  door.  This  feems  the 
original  meaning. 

HrGGLEDY-PtccELDV.  adv.  A  cant  Word,  corrupted  from 
higgle,  which  denotes  any  confufed  mafs,  as  higglers  carry  a 
huddle  of  provifions  together. 

Higgler,  n.f  [from  higgle.]  One  who  fells  provifions  by 
retail.  1 

HIGH.  adj.  [JjeaJ),  Saxon  ;  hoogh,  Dutch.] 

Lonz  upwards ;  rifing  above  from  the  furface,  or  from  the 
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I  hey  that  (land  high  have  many  blafls  to  fliake  them, 
And,  if  they  fall,  they  dafh  themfelves  to  pieces.  Sh.  R.  III. 
J  heir  andes,  or  mountains,  were  far  higher  than  thofe  with 
us  ;  whereby  the  remnants  of  the  generation  of  men  were,  in 
fuch  a  particular  deluge,  faved.  Bason,  EJJay  50. 

the  higher  parts  of  the  earth  being  continually  fpending, 
and  the  lower  continually  gaining,  they  mull  of  ncceffity  at 
length  come  to  an  equality.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Elevated  in  place ;  railed  aloft. 

High  o’er  their  heads  a  mould’ring  rock  is  plac'd, 

That  promifes  a  fall,  and  fliakes  at  ev’ry  blaft.  Dryd.  /En. 
Reafon  elevates  our  thoughts  as  high  as  the  liars,  and  leads 
us  through  the  vail  fpaces  of  this  mighty  fabrick  ;  yet  it  comes 
far  fhort  of  the  real  extent  of  even  corporeal  being.  Locke. 

3.  Exalted  in  nature. 

C  Elevated  in  rank  or  condition  :  as,  high  priell. 

^  O  mortals !  blind  in  fate,  who  never  know 
To  bear  high  fortune,  or  endure  the  low.  Bryden's  /En 
Exalted  in  fentiment. 

Solomon  liv’d  at  eafe,  nor  aimed  beyond 
Higher  defign  than  to  enjoy  his  Hate.  Milton. 

6.  Difficult  ;  abllrufe. 

r»  J  dey  meet  to  hear,  and  anfwer  fuch  high  things.  Shake fp. 

7.  Boaftful ;  oftentatious.  *  c  Jr 

His  forces,  after  all  the  high  difeourfes,  amounted  really 
but  to  eighteen  hundred  foot.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

8.  Arrogant;  proud;  lofty. 

.  The  governor  made  himfelf  merry  with  his  high  and  threat- 
mng  language,  and  fent  him  word  he  would  neither  give  nor 
receive  quarter.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

9.  Severe;  oppreffive. 

When  there  appeareth  on  either  fide  an  high  hand,  violent 
profecution,  cunning  advantages  taken,  and  combination, 
then  is  the  virtue  of  a  judge  feen.  Bacon. 

10.  Noble;  lllultrious. 

Trull  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

-  Is  it  come  to  that?  I  had  thought,  wearinefs  durll  not 
have  attacked  fo  high  blood. — It  doth  me,  though  it  difcolours 
the  compledion  of  my  greatnefs  to  acknowledge  it.  Shakefp 
He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor.  Shake f. 

11.  Violent;  tempelluous ;  loud.  Applied  to  the  wind. 

More  Ihips  in  calms  on  a  deceitful  coall 
Or  unfeen  rocks,  than  in  high  llorms  are  loll.  Denham 
Spiders  cannot  eafily  weave  their  nets  in  a  high  wind. 

Duppa's  Rules  for  Devotion. 

>  At  length  the  winds  are  rais’d,  the  llorm  blows  high. 

Be  it  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 

In  its  full  fury.  Addifon's  Cato. 

12.  J  umultuous ;  turbulent;  ungovernable. 

Not  only  tears 

Rain’d  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  worfe  within, 

Began  to  rife  ;  high  paffions,  anger, 

Miflrull,  fufpicion,  difeord,  hate,  Ihook  fore 

Their  inward  Hate  of  mind.  Milton's  Paradifc  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

Can  heav’nly  minds  fuch  high  refentment  Ihow, 

Ur  exercifc  their  fpight  in  human  woe  l  Dry  dens  /En. 

13.  lull;  complete. 


High  time  now  ’gan  it  wax  for  Una  fair, 

1  o  think  of  thofe  her  captive  parents  dear.  Fairy  Dneeu, 
Sweet  warriour,  when  lhall  i  have  peace  with  your 
Htgo  time  it  is  this  war  now  ended  were.  Spenfer. 

It  was  high  time  to  do  fo ;  for  it  was  now  certain,  that  forces 
were  already  upon  their  march  towards  the  Well.  Clarendon. 
It  was  high  time  for  the  lords  to  look  about  them.  Clarend. 

14.  Strong  tailed ;  gullful. 

Solomon  liv’d  at  eafe,  and  full 
Of  honour,  wealth,  high  fare,  aim’d  not  beyond 
Higher  defign  than  to  enjoy  his  Hate.  Milt.  Parad.  Lcfl. 
High  fauces  and  rich  fpices  are  fetched  from  the  Indies. 

Baker's  Reflections  on  Learning. 

15.  Advancing  in  latitude  from  the  line. 

I  hey  are  forced  to  take  their  courfe  either  high  to  the  North, 
or  low  to  the  South.  Abbot's  Defcription  of  the  IVorld. 

16.  At  the  moll  perfect  Hate;  in  the  meridian  :  as,  by  the  fun  it 
is  high  noon. 

It  is  yet  high  day,  neither  is  it  time  that  the  cattle  Ihould 
be  gathered.  Ggn  xxjx< 

17.  Par  advanced  into  antiquity. 

The  nominal  obfervation  of  the  feveral  days  of  the  week, 

is  very  high,  and  as  old  as  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  named 
the  fame  according  to  the  feven  planets.  Browns  Vulgar  tr r. 

18.  Dear;  exorbitant  in  price. 

It  they  mull  be  good  at  lo  high  a  rate,  they  know  they  may 

be  fafe  at  a  cheaper.  South's  Sermons. 

19.  Capital;  great;  oppofed  to  little:  as,  high  t reafon,  in  op¬ 
position  to  petty. 

High,  n  f.  High  place ;  elevation;  fuperiour  region. 

Which  when  the  king  of  gods  beheld  from  li?L 
He  figlrt.  .  "  a,*. 

Un  High.  Aloft;  above;  into  fuperiour  regions. 

Wide  is  the  fronting  gate,  and  rais’d "c/z  high , 

With  adamantine  columns  threats  the  Iky.  ° Lry den's  /En. 
High  is  much  ufed  in  compofition  with  variety  of  meaning. 
High-ble  sr.  adj.  Supremely  happy. 

The  good  which  we  enjoy  from  heav’n  defeends  ; 

But  that  from  us  ought  Ihould  afeend  to  heav’n 
So  prevalent,  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high- 1 left,  or  to  incline  his  will. 

Hard  to  belief  may  feem.  Miltons  Paradifc  Lofl,  b.  xi. 
HVgh-blown.  Swelled  much  with  wind  ;  much  inflated. 

I  have  ventur’d, 

Like  little  wanton  boys  that  fwim  on  bladders, 

Thefe  many  Summers  on  a  fea  of  glory ; 

But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-bl'.wn  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me. 

Weary,  and  old  with  fervice,  to  the  mercy 

Of  a  rude  llream,  that  mull  for  ever  hide  me.  Sh.  H.  VIII. 

Hi  gh-born.  Of  noble  extradlion. 

Call  round  your  eyes 
Upon  the  high-born  beauties  of  the  court; 

There  chufe  fome  worthy  partner  of  your  heart.  Rowe 
Hr  GH-BUILT.  adj. 

1 .  Of  lofty  llrudlure. 

I  know  him  by  his  llride. 

The  giant  Harapba  of  Gath  ;  his  look 

Haughty  as  is  his  pile,  high-built  and  proud.  Milt.  Agcnfles. 

2.  Covered  with  lofty  buildings. 

In  dreadful  wars 

The  high-luht  elephant  his  callle  rears, 

Looks  down  on  man  below,  and  Hi  ikes  theHars.  Creech. 
High-co'loured.  Having  a  deep  or  glaring  colour. 

If  a  fever  happens  in  a  rancid  oily  Hate  of  blood,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  fcorbutick  fever,  with  high-coloured  urine,  and  foots  in 
the  Hein.  F Icy cr  on  the  Humours. 

High-desi'gning.  Having  great  fchemes. 

His  warlike  mind,  his  foul  devoid  of  fear. 

His  high-deflgning  thoughts  were  figur’d  there.  Dryden. 
Kjgh-fe'd.  Pampered. 

A  favourite  mule,  high-fed,  and  in  the  pride  of  fielh  and 
metal,  would  Hill  be  bragging  of  his  family.  L'E/irar.ge. 
High-fla'ming.  Throwing  the  flame  to  a  great  height. 
Hecatombs  of  bulls  to  Neptune  flain. 

High- flaming,  pleafe  the  monarch  of  the  main.  Pope. 

High-fli  er.  n  J.  One  that  carries  his  opinions  to  extra¬ 
vagance. 

bhe  openly  profefleth  herfelf  to  be  a  high-flier ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  lhe  may  alio  be  apapift  at  heart.  Swift. 

Hi'gh-flown.  adj.  [ high  and  flown,  from  fly.] 

1.  Elevated;  proud. 

This  fiift-neckt  pride  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend, 

Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  reafon’s  luredefeend.  Denham. 

2.  1  urgid  ;  extravagant. 

This  fable  is  a  high-flown  hyperbole  upon  the  miferies  of 
marriage.  L'Lflrange. 

High-fly'ing.  Extravagant  in  claims  or  opinions. 

Clip  the  wings 

Of  their  high-flying  arbitrary  kings.  Dryd  Virgil. 

Hig  h-hf/aped.  adj. 

1.  Covered  with  high  piles. 


The 
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The  plenteous  board  high-heap' d  with  cates  divine 

„  p  A.nd  °’er  the  foaming  bowl  the  laughing  wine. '  ’  Pope. 

2.  Raifed  into  high  piles.  ‘ 

I  faw  myfelf  the  vaft  unnumber’d  ftore 
Of  brafs,  high-heap' d  amidft  the  regal  dome.  Pope's  Odyff'ey. 
High-he  eled.  Haying  the  heel  of  the  fhoc  much  raifedf 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


By  thefe  embroider’d  high-heel' d  fhoes, 

She  fhall  be  caught  as  in  a  noofe. 

Hi'gh-hunc.  Hung  aloft. 

By  the  high- hung  taper’s  light, 

I  could  difcern  his  cheeks  were  glowing  red. 
High-me'ttled.  Proud  or  ardent  of  fpirit. 

He  fails  not  in  thefe  to  keep  a  ftiff  rein"  on  a  high-mettled 

k  u  J  ,and,takes  care  not  t0  forfeit  here,  as  he  had  done  on 
other  heads,  by  an  erroneous  abundance.  Garth. 

High-minded.  Proud;  arrogant. 

My  breaft  I’ll  burft  with  draining  of  my  courage. 

But  I  will  chaftife  this  high-minded  ftrumpet.  Shake/  //.VI. 
Becaufe  of  unbelief  they  were  broken  off,  and  thou  ftandeft 
by  faith  :  be  not  high-minded,  but  fear.  Rom.  ii.  20. 

HlGI'T'k^1  NCIPLED-  Extravagant  in  notions  of  politicks. 

This  feems  to  be  the  political  creed  of  all  the  high-principled 
men  I  have  met  with.  Swift. 

High- re  d.  Deeply  red. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  though  clear  as  water,  being  digefted 
upon  the  purely  white  fugar  of  lead,  has  in  a  fhort  time  af- 
forded  a  high-red  tinfture.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

High-se  asoned.  Piquant  to  the  palate. 

Be  fparing  alfo  of  fait  in  the  feafoning  of  all  his  vi&uais, 
and  ufe  him  not  to  high-feafoned  meats.  Locke. 

High-sighted.  Always  looking  upwards. 

Let  high -fight  cd  tyranny  range  on, 

’Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery ; 

But  if  thefe  countrymen  bear  fire  enough, 

What  need  we  any  fpur  but  our  own  caufe  ?  Shakefpeare. 
High-spi'rited.  Bold;  daring;  infolent. 

Hi  gh-sto'mached.  Obftinate;  lofty. 

High-flomach’ d  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire  ; 

In  rage,  deaf  as  the  fea,  hafty  as  fire.  Shakefpeare. 

High-ta'sted.  Guftful ;  piquant. 

Flatt’ry  ftill  in  fugar’d  words  betrays. 

And  poifon  in  high-tajled  meats  conveys.  Denham. 

High- v  /c  e  d.  Enormoufly  wicked. 

Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o’er  fome  high-vic’d  city  hang  his  poifon 
t  ^e  Tick  air.  Shakefpeare' s  Timon  of  Athens. 

Hi'gh-wrought.  Accurately  finifhed  ;  nobly  laboured. 

Thou  triumph’ft,  viftor  of  the  high-wrought  day, 

And  the  pleas’d  dame,  foft  fmiling,  lead’ft  away.  Pope. 
Highland,  n.f  [high  and  land  ]  Mountainous  region.  * 
The  wond’ring  moon 

Beholds  her  brother’s  fteeds  beneath  her  own  ; 

The  highlands  fmoak’d,  cleft  by  the  pierdng  rays.  Addifn. 
Ladies  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  ufe  this  difcipline  to 
their  children  in  the  midft  of  Winter,  and  find  that  cold  wa¬ 
ter  does  them  no  harm.  Locke. 

Highla'nder.  n.  f.  [  from  highland.  ]  An  inhabitant  of 
mountains. 

His  cabinet  council  of  highlanders.  '  Addifon 

Hi'g  hly.  adv.  [from  highf\ 

1.  With  elevation  as  to  place  and  fituation. 

2.  in  a  great  degree. 

Whatever  expedients  can  allay  thofe  heats,  which  break  us 
into  different  factions,  cannot  but  be  ufeful  to  the  publick, 
and  highly  tend  to  its  fafety.  Addifon  s  Freeholder. 

It  cannot  but  be  highly  requifite  for  us  to  fupport  and  en¬ 
liven  our  faith,  by  dwelling  often  on  the  fame  confiderations. 

Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

3.  Proudly;  arrogantly;  ambitioufly. 

What  thou  wouldft  highly , 

That  thou  wouldft  holily  ;  wouldft  not  play  falfe. 

And  yet  wouldft  wrongly  win.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

4.  With  efteem ;  with  eftimation. 

Every  man  that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of  himfelf 
more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.  Rom,  xii.  3. 

HPghmost.  adj.  [An  irregular  word.]  Higheft;  topmoft. 
Now  is  the  fun  upon  the  highmojt  hill 
Of  this  day’s  journey;  and  from  nine  ’till  twelve, 

Is  three  long  hours.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Hi  'ghness.  n.f.  [from  high.] 

1.  Elevation  above  the  furface. 

2.  The  title  of  princes,  anciently  of  kings. 

Moft  royal  majefty, 

I  crave  no  more  than  that  your  highnefs  offer’d.  Shakefpeare. 

How  long  in  vain  had  nature  ftriv’d  to  frame 
A  perfect  princefs,  ere  her  highnefs  came  ?  Waller. 

Beauty  and  greatnefs  are  eminently  joined  in  your  royal 
highnefs.  Dryden. 

3.  Dignity  of  nature;  fupremacy. 

Deftrudlion  from  God  was  a  terrour  to  me,  and  by  reafon 
of  his  highnefs  I  could  not  endure.  Job  xxxi.  23. 

Hight.  [This  is  an  imperfedl  verb,  ufed  only  in  the  preterite 
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tenfe  with  a  paffive  fignification  ;  batan*  to  call,  Saxon ;  heflert * 
to  be  called,  German.] 

1.  Was  named  ;  was  called. 

I  he  city  of  the  great  king  hight  it  well; 

Wherein  eternal  peace  and  happinefs  doth  dwell.  Fa.  Pfieen. 

Within  this  homeftead  liv’d,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer, 

So  hight  her  cock.  Dryden' s  Nun's  PrieJl. 

2.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  participle  paffive,  and  fignifies  called  j 
named.  It  is  now  obfolete,  except  in  burlefque  writings. 

Amongft  the  reft  a  good  old  woman  was, 

Hight  mother  Hubberd.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Highwa'ter.  n.f  [high  and  water.]  The  utmoftflowof  the 
tide. 

They  have  a  good  way  in  Effex  of  draining  of  lands  that 
lie  below  the  highwater,  and  that  are  fomething  above  the  low- 
water  mark.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Highwa'y.  n.f.  [high  and  way.]  Great  road;  publick  path. 
So  few  there  be 

That  chufe  the  narrow  path,  or  feek  the  right : 

All  keep  the  broad  highway ,  and  take  delight 
’With  many  rather  for  to  go  affray.  Fairy  Sffueen,  b.  i. 
Two  inferiptions  give  a  great  light  tothe  hiftories  of  Appius, 
who  made  the  highway ,  and  of  Fabius  the  dictator.  Adi,  if  on. 
Ent’ring  on  a  broad  highway , 

Where  power  and  titles  fcatter’d  lay, 

He  ftrove  to  pick  up  all  he  found.  Swift. 

I  could  mention  more  trades  we  have  loft,  and  are  in  the 
highway  to  lofe.  f  Child  on  Trade. 

Hi'ghwayman.  n.f  [highway  and  man.]  A  robber  that  plun¬ 
ders  on  the  publick  roads. 

Tis  like  the  friendfhip  of  pickpockets  and  highwaymen , 
thatobferve  ftridt  juftice  among  themfelves.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

A  remedy  like  that  of  giving  my  money  to  an  high¬ 
wayman  before  he  attempts  to  take  it  by  force,  to  prevent 
the  fin  of  robbery.  e7,,;y> 

Hi'glaper.  n.f.  An  herb.  ,  Jh^vAb. 

rfiLA  RITY.  n.f  [bilaritas,  Latin  ]  Merriment;  gayety. 

Averroes  reftrained  his  hilarity ,  and  made  no  more  thereof 
than  Seneca  commendeth,  and  was  allowable  in  Cato;  that  is, 
a  fober  incalefcence  from  wine.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
Hild,  in  AS  trick's  grammar,  is  interpreted  a  lord  or  lady  :  fo 
Hildebert  is  a  noble  lord  ;  Mahtild ,  an  heroick  lady  ;  and  in 
the  fame  fenfe  is  Wiga  alfo  found.  Gib.  Camden. 

Hi'lding.  n.J.  [)?ilb,  Saxon,  fignifies  a  lord:  perhaps  hildino 
means  originally  a  little  lord  in  contempt,  for  a  man  that  has 
only  the  delicacy  or  bad  qualities  of  high  rank ;  or  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach  abbreviated  from hinderling,  degenerate.  H.gkeds Spent.] 

1.  A  forry,  paltry,  cowardly  fellow. 

He  was  fome  hi/ding  fellow,  that  had  ftol’n 
The  horfe  he  rode  on.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

If  your  lordfhip  find  him  not  a  hilding ,  hold  me  no  more  in 
yourrefpeef.  Shake/.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

You  are  curb’d  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  confequence  o’  th’  crown,  and  muff  not  foil 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  bafe  Have, 

A  hilding'  for  a  livery,  a  fquire’s  cloth.  Shak.  Cymbeline . 

This  idle  toy,  this  hilding  fcorns  my  power. 

And  fets  us  all  at  naught.  Rowe’s  Jane  Shore. 

2.  it  is  ufed  likewife  for  a  mean  woman. 

Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen  wench  ; 

Helen  and  Hero,  killings  and  harlots.  Shak.  Korn,  andjul. 

ILL.  n.f.  [jpil,  Saxon.]  An  elevation  of  ground  lefs  than  a 
mountain. 

My  Iheep  are  thoughts,  which  I  both  guide  and  ferve ; 
Their  pafture  is  fair  hills  of  fruitlefs  love.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Jerufalem  is  feated  on  two  hills. 

Of  height  unlike,  and  turned  fide  to  fide.  Fairfax ; 

Three  fides  are  fure  imbar’d  with  crags  and  hills , 

The  reft  is  eafy,  fcant  to  rife  efpy’d; 

But  mighty  bulkwarks  fence  the  plainer  part : 

So  art  helps  nature,  nature  ftrengtheneth  art.  Fairfax,  b.  iii. 

When  our  eye  fome  profpeft  would  purfue, 

Defcending  from  a  hill ,  looks  round  to  view.  Granville. 

A  hill  is  nothing  but  the  neft  of  fome  metal  or  mineral, 
which,  by  a  plaftick  virtue,  and  the  efficacy  of  fubterranean 
fires,  converting  the  adjacent  earths  into  their  fubftance,  do 
increafe  and  grow.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Princ. 

Hi'llock.  n.f.  [from  hill]  A  little  hill. 

^  et  weigh  this,  alas !  great  is  not  great  to  the  greater : 
What,  judge  you,  doth  a  hillock  Ihow  by  the  lofty  Olympus ! 

0  r  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

oometime  walking  not  unfeen 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green.  Milton. 

This  mountain,  and  a  few  neighbouring  hillocks  that  lie 
fcattered  about  the  bottom  of  it,  is  the  whole  circuit  of  thefe 
dominions.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Hilly,  adj.  [from  hill.]  Full  of  hills;  unequal  in  the  fur- 
face. 

Towards  the  hilly  corners  of  Druina  remain  yet  her  very 
Aborigenes,  fatally  thruft  amongft  an  alfembly  of  mountains. 

Hovjti's  Vocal  Forrefl. 

Climbing 


Drydt 


ten. 
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Climbing  to  a  billy  deep, 

He  views  his  herds  in  vales  afar. 

Lo  !  how  the  Norick  plains 
Rife  hilly ,  with  large  piles  of  flaughter’d  knights.  Phillips. 
Hilly  countries  afford  the  moft  entertaining  profpedts,  tho’ 
man  would  chufe  to  travel  through  a  plain  one.  Addifon. 

Hilt,  n  f  [}3i1e,  Saxon,  from  Jjealban,  to  hold.]  The  handle 
of  any  thing,  particularly  of  a  (word. 

Now  fits  expectation  in  the  air. 

And  hides  a  fword  from  hilt  unto  the  point, 

With  crowns  imperial;  crowns  and  coronets. 

Promis’d  to  Harry  <and  his  followers.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

Take  thou  the  hilt., 

And  when  my  face  is  cover’d,  as  ’tis  now, 

Guide  thou  the  fword.  Shakefpeare' s  Julius  Gee  far. 

Re  his  this  fword,  whofe  blade  of  brafs  difplays 
A  ruddy  gleam  ;  whofe  hilt,  a  filver  blaze.  Pope’s  Od\f[ey. 

HIM.  [Jjim,  Saxon. j 

I.  The  oblique  cafe  of  he. 

Me  he  reftcred  unto  my  office,  and  him  he  hanged.  Gen .  xli. 

2  Him  was  anciently  ufed  for  it  in  a  neutral  fenfe. 

Hi'mself.  pron.  [him  and  fclf  ] 

1.  In  the  nominative  the  fame  as  he ,  only  more  emphatical. 

It  was  a  fparing  (peech  of  the  ancients  to  fay,  that  a  friend 
is  another  himfef-,  for  that  a  friend  is  far  more  than  him- 
fe'f'  r  *  Bacon. 

With  fhame  remembers,  while  himfef  was  one 
Of  the  fame  herd,  himfelf  the  fame  had  done.  Denham. 

2.  In  ancient  authors  it  is  ufed  neutrally  for  itfelf. 

She  is  advanc’d 

Above  the  clouds  as  high  as  heav’n  himfelf.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  In  the  oblique  cafes  it  has  a  reciprocal  fignifieation. 

I  perceive  it  was  not  altogether  your  brother’s  evil  difpofi- 
tion  made  him  feek  his  death ;  but  a  provoking  merit,  fet 
a  work  by  a  reproveable  badnefs  in  himfelf.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 

4.  It  is  fometimes  not  reciprocal. 

Nothing  in  nature  can  fo  peculiarly  gratify  the  noble  difpo- 
fitions  of  humanity,  as  for  one  man  to  fee  another  fo  much 
himfef  as  to  figh  his  griefs,  and  groan  his  pains,  to  fing  his 
joys,  and  do  and  feel  every  thing  by  fympathy.  South. 

Hin.  n.  f.  [  .jn  j  A  meafure  of  liquids  among  Jews,  con¬ 
taining  about  ten  pints. 

With  the  one  lamb  a  tenth  deal  of  flour,  mingled  with  the 
fourth  part  of  an  kin  of  beaten  oil.  Ex.  xxix.  40. 

HIND.  adj.  com  par.  hinder  \  fupeil.  hindmoji.  [bynban,  Saxon.] 
Backward  ;  contrary  in  pofition  to  the  face :  as,  hind  legs.  See 
Hinder  and  Hindmost. 

Bringing  its  tail  to  its  head,  it  bends  its  back  fo  far  ’till  its 
head  comes  to  touch  its  hind  part,  and  fo  with  its  armour  ga¬ 
thers  itfelf  into  a  ball.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  flag 

Hears  his  own  feet,  and  thinks  they  found  like  more, 

And  fears  his  hind  legs  will  o’ertake  his  fore.  Pope. 

Hind,  n.f  [jjinbe,  Saxon,  from  hinnies,  Latin.] 

1 .  The  fhe  to  a  flag  ;  the  female  of  red  deer. 

How  he  flew,  with  glancing  dart  amifs, 

A  gentle  hind,  the  which  the  lovely  boy 

Did  love  as  life.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

Can  ft  thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve  ?  fob  xxxix.  1 . 

Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labours  knew, 

Not  though  the  brazen-footed  hind  he  flew.  Dryden s  AEn. 

2  [Tine,  Saxon,]  A  fervant. 

A  couple  of  Ford’s  knaves,  his  hinds ,  were  called  forth  by 
their  imiftrefs,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  cloaths  to 
Datchet-lane.  Shakefpeare’ s  Merry  Wives  of  If  indj'or. 

3.  [Jpineman,  Saxon  ]  A  peafant ;  a  boor;  a  mean  ruftick. 
The  Dutch,  who  came  like  greedy  hinds  before. 

To  reap  the  harveft  their  ripe  ears  did  yield, 

Now  look  like  thofe,  when  rolling  thunders  roar, 

And  fheets  of  lightning  blaft  the  (landing  field.  Dryden. 

He  cloth’d  himfelf  in  coarfe  array, 

A  Jab’ring  hind  in  (hew.  Dryden' s  Fables. 

Hindbe'rries.  n.f  The  fame  as  rafpberries.  Ainfworth. 

To  HTNDER.  v.a.  [J;mbpran,  Saxon.]  Toobftrucft;  toftop; 
to  let ;  to  impede. 

Hinder  me  not,  feeing  the  Lord  Rath  profpered  my  way, 

Gen.  xxiv.  56. 

. Thc  whole  world  fhined  with  clear  light,  and  none  were 
hindered  in  their  labour.  Wifd.  xvii.  20 

You  minimus  of  hindring  knot-grafs  made  ; 

You  bead,  you  acorn.  Shakefpeare  s  Midf.  Night's  Dream. 
If  the  alms  were  hindered  only  by  intreaty,  the  hinderer  is 
not  tied  to  reftitution,  becaufc  intreaty  took  not  liberty  away 
from  the  giver.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

This  objection  hinders  not  but  that  the  heroick  action  of 
fome  commander,  enterprifed  for  the  Chriftian  caufe,  and  exe- 
cut<^  haPP‘ly>  may  be  written.  Dryden's  Juv.  Dedicat. 

What  hinders  younger  brothers,  being  fathers  of  families, 
from  having  the  fame  right  f  Locke. 

Hi  nder.  adj.  [from  hind.]  That  which  is  in  a  pofition  con¬ 
trary  to  that  of  the  face. 
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Thefe  beads,  fighting  with  any  man,  ftand  upon  their  hinder 
feet,  and  fo  this  did,  being  ready  to  give  me  a  Ihrewd  em- 
bracement.  Sidney,  b.  i. 

As  the  hinder  feet  of  the  horfe  ftuck  to  the  mountain,  while 
the  body  reared  up  in  the  air,  the  poet  with  great  difficulty 
kept  himfelf  from  Aiding  off  his  back.  Addifon' s  Guardian. 

Hi'nderance.  n.f.  [from  hinder.]  Impediment;  let;  ftop; 
obftruction. 

balfe  opinions,  touching  the  will  of  God  to  have  things 
done,  are  wont  to  bring  forth  mighty  and  violent  practices 
againft  the  hinder ances  of  them,  and  thofe  practices  new  opi¬ 
nions  more  pernicious  than  the  firft ;  yea,  moft  extremely 
fometimes  oppofite  to  the  firft.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

They  muft  be  in  every  Chriftian  church  the  fame,  except 
mere  impoffibility  of  fo  having  it  be  the  hinderance.  Hooker, 
What  hinderance  have  they  been  to  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  well  done?  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

Have  we  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oath. 

One  foul  fhould  both  infpire,  and  neither  prove 
His  fellow’s  kind' ranee  in  purfuit  of  love?  Dryden. 

He  muft  conquer  all  thefe  difficulties,  and  remove  all  thefe 
hinderances  out  of  the  way  that  leads  to  jufticc.  Aticrbury. 

Hi  nderer.  n.f  [from  hinder.]  He  or  that  which  hinders 
or  obftructs. 

Brakes,  great  hmderers  of  all  plowing,  grow.  May. 

Hi'nderling.  n.J.  [from  hind  or  hinder.]  A  paltry,  worth- 
lefs,  degenerate  animal. 

Hi'ndermost.  adj.  [This  word  feems  to  be  Itfs  proper  than 
hindmoji.  J  Hindmoft  ;  laft;  in  the  rear. 

He  put  the  handmaids  and  their  children  foremoft,  and  Leah 
and  her  children  after,  and  Rachel  and  Jofeph  bindermojl.  Gtn . 

Like  to  an  enter’d  tide,  they  all  ruih  by. 

And  leave  you  hindermoji .  ShakeJ.  C1  roilns  <md  Creffda. 

HTndmost.  adj.  [hind  and  mofl.]  The  laft;  the  lag;  that 
which  comes  in  the  rear. 

’1  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmoji  man, 

Whate’er  occafion  keeps  him  from  us  now  Shakefp.  LI  VI. 
He  met  thee  by  the  way,  and  fmote  the  hindmoji  of  thee, 
even  all  that  were  feeble  behind.  Deutr.  xxv.  ib. 

Let  him  retire,  betwixt  two  ages  caft, 

The  firft  of  this,  and  hindmoji  of  the  laft, 

A  lofing  gamefter.  Drydin’s  Aurengz.  Ftologue. 

The  race  by  vigour,  not  by  vaums  is  won  ; 

So  take  the  hindmoji ,  hell — he  faid,  and  run.  Pots. 

Hinge,  n.f.  [or  hingle,  from  bangle  or  hang.] 

1.  Joints  upon  which  a  gate  or  door  turns. 

At  the  gate 

Of  heav’n  arriv’d,  the  gate  felf-open’d  wide, 

On  go  den  hinges  turning.  Milton's  Paradife  Lcjl,  b.v. 

T.  hen  from  the  hinge  their  ftrokes  the  gates  divorce, 

And  where  the  way  they  cannot  find,  they  force.  Denham, 
Heav’n’s  imperious  queen  ftiot  down  from  high ; 

At  her  approach  the  brazen  hinges  By, 

The  gates  are  forc'd.  Dryden's  /. En . 

2.  The  cardinal  points  cf  the  world,  Eaft,  Weft,  North,  and 
South. 

If  when  the  moon  is  in  the  hinge  at  Eaft, 

Thc  birth  breaks  forward  from  its  native  reft; 

Pull  eighty  years,  if  you  two  years  abate, 

This  ftation  gives.  _  Creech's  Manilius. 

And  thefe  being  hinges  of  the  world,  create 
New  powers  in  ftars.  Creech's  Manilius. 

3.  A  governing  rule  or  principle. 

The  other  hinge  of  punifhment  might  turn  upon  a  law, 
whereby  all  men,  who  did  not  marry  by  the  age  of  five  and 
twenty,  fhould  pay  the  third  part  of  their  revenue.  Temple. 

4.  To  be  ff  the  Hinges.  To  be  in  a  ftate  of  irregularity  and 
diforder. 

The  man’s  fpirit  is  out  of  order  and  off  the  hinges ;  and 
’till  that  be  put  into  its  right  frame,  he  will  be  perpetually  dif- 
quieted.  Tillotjon ,  Sermon  4. 

To  Hinge,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  furnifh  with  hinges. 

2.  To  bend  as  an  hinge. 

Be  thou  a  flatt’rer  now,  and  hinge  thy  knee  ; 

And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou’lt  obferve, 

Blow  off  thy  cap.  ^  Shake/.  Tirr.on  of  Athens. 

To  Hint.  v.a.  [enter,  French.  Skinner.]  To  bring  to  mind 
by  a’  flight-mention  or  remote  allufion;  to  mention  imper¬ 
fectly. 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  ftrike, 

Juft  hint  a  fault,  and  hefitate  diflike.  Pope. 

In  waking  whifpers,  and  repeated  dreams, 

To  hint  pure  thought,  and  warn  the  favour’d  foul.  Thomfon. 

To  Hint.  at.  To  allude  to;  to  touch  (lightly  upon. 

Speaking  of  Auguftus’s  actions,  he  ftill  remembers  that  agri¬ 
culture  ought  to  be  fome  way  hinted  at  throughout  the  whole  ' 
poem.  •  ‘  Addijcn  on  the  Georgici>. 

Hint.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Faint  notice  given  to  the  mind;  remote  allufion  ;  diftant  in- 
finuation. 

4  Let 


H  I  R 

LretAh‘n?  nri<%  o^erve  the  fir  ft  ftirrings  and  intimations, 
the  hrft  hints  and  whifpcrs  of  good  and  evil,  that  pafs  in  his 

c*1*1'  a.  ...  South's  Sermons. 

2.  buggeftion;  intimation. 

On  this  hint  I  fpake, 

She  Joy’d  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  paft.  Shake f.  Othello. 

Actions  are  fo  full  of  circumftances,  that,  as  men  ohferve 
fome  parts  more  than  others,  they  take  different  hints ,  and 
put  different  interpretations  on  them.  Addfon's  Spectator. 

HIr.  n.f.  [bype,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  joint  of  the  thigh  ;  the  flefhy  part  of  the  thigh. 

How  now,  which  of  your  hips  has  the  molt  profound 
fciatica.  Sbakefpeare' s  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Hippocrates  affirmeth  of  the  Scythians,  that,  ufing  conti¬ 
nual  riding,  they  were  generally  molefted  with  the  fciatica, 

or  hip  gout.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err  curs.  b.v. 

So  fhepherds  ufe 

To  fet  the  fame  mark  on  the  hip 

Both  of  their  found  and  rotten  fheep.'  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 

Aga i nft  a  flump  his  tufk  the  monfter  grinds. 

And  ranch’d  his  hips  with  one  continu’d  "wound.  Drydcn. 

2.  To  have  on  the  Hip.  [A  low  phrafe.]  7  o  have  an  advantage 
over  another.  It  feems  to  be  taken  from  hunting,  the  hip  or 
haunch  of  a  deer  being  the  part  commonly  feifed  by  the  dogs. 

If  this  poor  brach  of  Venice,  whom  Icherifh 
For  his  quick  hunting,  ftand  the  putting  on. 

I’ll  have  our  Michael  Caflio  on  the  hip.  °  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Hip.  n.f.  [from  ]3eopa,  Saxon.]  The  fruit  of  the  briar  or  the 
dogrofe. 

Eating  hips  and  drinking  watry  foam.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Why  fhould  you  want  ?  Behold,  the  earth  hath  roots ; 
The  oaks  bear  mails,  the  briars  fcarlet  hips.  Sbakefpeare. 
Years  of  flore  of  haws  and  hips  do  commonly  portend  cold 
Winters.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

To  Hip.  v.  a.  [from  hip.] 

1 .  To  fprain  or  fiioot  the  hip. 

His  horfe  was  hipp'd,  with  an  old  mntly  faddle,  and  the  ftir- 
rups  of  no  kindred.  Shakejp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

2.  Hip-hop.  A  cant  word  formed  by  the  reduplication  of 
hop. 

Your  different  taftes  divide  our  poets  cares; 

One  foot  the  fock,  t’other  the  bufkin  wears  : 

Thus  while  he  ftrives  to  pleafe,  he’s  forc’d  to  do’t, 

Like  Volfcius  hip-hop  in  a  Angle  boot.  Congreve. 

Hip.  interjett.  An  exclamation,  or  calling  to  one;  die  fame 
as  the  Latin  eho ,  heus  f  Ainfwortb 

Hi'ppish.  \adi-  A  corruption  o f  hypochondriack.  Ainfwortb. 

Hippoce'ntauR.  n.  f.  [iVraxfvlau^iyP;  hippocentaure,  French.] 
A  fabulous  monfter,  half  horfe  and  half  man. 

How  are  poetical  fieftions,  how  are  hippocentaurs  and  chi¬ 
meras  to  be  imaged,  which  are  things  quite  out  of  nature, 
and  whereof  we  can  have  no  notion  ?  Dryden. 

Hi  'ppocrass.  n.f  [by peer  as,  French;  quaftvinum  Hippociatis.] 

A  medicated  wine. 

Sack  and  the  well-fpic’d  hippocrafs,  the  wine, 

Waffail  the  bowl  with  ancient  ribbands  fine.  Kin*. 

Ei  ppocr ates’s  Sleeve,  n.f.  A  woollen  bag  made  by  joining 
the  two  oppofite  angles  of  a  fquare  piece  of  flannel,  ufed  to 
ftrain  fyrups  and  decocflions  for  clarification.  Fhiincy. 

HF  PPOGRIFF.  n  f  [nzrzc-^  and  yg u\jy  ;  hippogriffe,  French.] 
A  winged  horfe. 

He  caught  him  up,  and  without  wing 
Of  hippogriff  bore  through  the  air  fublime.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

Hippopotamus,  n.f.  [Xzraro;  and  7 Torup.©*.]  The  river 
horfe.  An  animal  found  in  the  Nile. 

Hi'pshot.  adj .  [hip  and  Jhot.]  Sprained  or  diflocated  in  the 
hip. 

Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  fo  like  a  fool,  as  if 
you  were  hibjhot  f  fays  the  goofe  to  the  gofiing.  L'Ef  range. 

Hi'  PWORT.  n.f.  [hip  and  wort.]  A  plant.  Ainfwortb. 

To  HIRE.  v.a.  [bypan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  procure  any  thing  for  temporary  ufe  at  a  certain  price. 

His  fordid  avarice  rakes 

In  excrements,  and  hires  the  jakes.  Dry  dan's  Juvenal. 

2.  To  engage  a  man  to  temporary  fervice  for  wages. 

They  weigh  filver  in  the  balance,  and  hire  a  goldfmith,  and 
he  maketh  it  a  god.  If.  xlvi.  6. 

I  cannot  ftrike  at  wretched  kerns,  whofe  arms 
Are  hir’d  to  bear  their  ftaves.  Sbakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

3.  To  bribe.  1 

Themetes  firft,  ’tis  doubtful  whether  hir'd. 

Or  fo  the  Trojan  deftiny  requir’d, 

Mov’d  that  the  ramparts  might  be  broken  down.  Dryd.  JEn. 

4.  To  engage  himfelf  for  pay. 

They  that  were  full,  hired  out  themfelves  for  bread  ;  and 
they  that  were  hungry,  ceafed.  1  Sa.  ii.  5. 

Hire,  n.f  [Jjype,  Saxon.] 

1.  Reward  or  recompence  paid  for  the  ufe  of  any  thing. 

2.  Wages  paid  for  fervice. 

Great  thanks  and  goodly  meed  to  that  good  fire  ; 

He  thence  departing  gave  for  his  pains  hire.  Fairy  hjjuecn, 


H  I  S 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 

1  he  thrifty  hire  I  fav’d  under  your  father.  Sbakefpeare . 

^  I  hough  little  was  their  hire,  and  light  their  gain, 

^  et  fomewhat  to  their  fhare  he  threw.  Dryden. 

x  AH  arts  and  artills  Theleus  could  command. 

Who  fold  for  hire ,  or  wrought  for  better  fame.  Dryden. 
Hireling,  n  f.  [irom hire.] 

1.  One  who  ierves  for  wages. 

The  hireling  longs  to  fee  the  fbades  afeend, 

That  with  the  tedious  day  his  toil  might  end, 

And  he  his  pay  receive.  Sandy s. 

In  the  framing  of  Hiero’s  Ihip  there  were  three  hundred  car¬ 
penters  employed  for  a  j  ear,  belides  many  other  hirelings  for 
carriages.  •  Wilkins's  Dadalus. 

’  Fis  frequent  here  to  fee  a  freeborn  fon 
On  the  left  hand  of  a  rich  hireling  run.  Dryd.  Juvenal. 

2.  A  mercenary  ;  a  proftitute. 

Nowfhefhades  thy  evening  walk  with  bays. 

No  hireling  ftie,  no  proftitute  to  praife.  Pope. 

Hireling,  adj.  Serving  for  hire;  venal;  mercenary;  doing 
what  is  done  for  money. 

Then  trumpets,  torches,  and  a  tedious  crew 
Of  hireling  mourners  for  his  funeral  due.  Dryd.  Perf.  Sat. 
Hi'rer.  n.f.  [from  hire.] 

1.  One  who  ufes  any  thing  paying  a  recompence;  one  who  em¬ 
ploys  others  paying  wages. 

2.  In  Scotland  it  denotes  one  who  keeps  fmall  horfes  to  let.' 
Hirsu'te.  adj.  [ hirfutus ,  Latin.]  Rough;  rugged. 

There  are  bulbous,  fibrous,  and  hirfute  roots  :  the  hirfute  is 
a  middle  fort,  between  the  bulbous  and  fibrous  ;  that,  befides  the 
putting  forth  fap  upwards  and  downwards,  putteth  forth  in. 
round.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

His.  pronoun pojfejfivc.  [b yy,  Saxon.] 

i-  The  mafeuline  poffeffive.  Belonging  to  him  that  was  before 
mentioned. 

England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
As  waters  to  the  fucking  of  a  gulph.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
If  much  you  note  him. 

You  fliall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  pafllon.  Shak.  Mach, 
Heav’n  and  yourfelf 

Had  part  in  this  fair  maid  ;  now  heaven  hath  all. 

And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid  : 

Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death  ; 

But  heav  n  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life.  Shak.  Ro.  and  Jul. 
If  our  father  carry  authority  with  fuch  difpofition  as  he 
bears  this  laft  furrender  of  his,  it  will  but  offend  us.  Shakefp. 

Fie  that  is  nourifhed  by  the  acorns  he  picked  up  under  an 
oak  in  the  wood,  has  appropriated  them  to  himfelf :  nobody 
can  deny  but  the  nourifhment  is  his.  Locke. 

Whene’er  I  ftoop,  he  offers  at  a  kifs ; 

And  when  my  arms  I  ftretch,  he  ftretches  his.  Addif  Ovid. 

2.  It  was  anciently  ufed  in  a  neutral  fenfe,  where  we  now  fay 
its. 

Who  can  imprefs  the  foreft,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  Sbakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Not  the  dreadful  fpout, 

Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune’s  ear 

In  bis  defeent.  Sbakefpeare' s  Troilus  and Creffda. 

There’s  not  the  fmalleft  orb,  which  thou  behold’ft. 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  fings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey’d  cherubims.  Sbakefpeare. 
m  This  rule  is  not  fo  general,  but  that  it  admitteth  his  excep¬ 
tions.  .  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Opium  lofeth  fome  of  his  poifonous  quality,  if  it  be  va¬ 
poured  out,  mingled  with  fpirit  of  wine.  Bacon. 

3.  It  is  fometirr.es  ufed  as  a  fign  of  the  genitive  cafe :  as,  the 
man  his  ground,  for  the  man's  ground. 

Where  is  this  mankind  now  ?  who  lives  to  age 
Fit  to  be  made  Methufalem  his  page  ?  Donne. 

By  thy  fond  confort,  by  thy  father’s  cares. 

By  young  Telemachus  his  blooming  years.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

4.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  oppofition  to  this  man's. 

Were  I  king, 

I  fhould  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands, 

Defire  his  jewels,  and  this  other’s  houfe.  Shakef.  Macbeth. 

5.  Anciently  before  felf. 

Every  of  us,  each  for  his  felf,  laboured  how  to  recover 

Sidney. 

1  o  Hiss.  v.  n.  [ hijfen ,  Dutch.]  To  utter  a  noife  like  that  of  a 
ferpent  and  fome  other  animals.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
word  cannot  be  pronounced' without  making  the  noife  which 
it  fignifies. 

In  the  height  of  this  bath  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames, 
and  cool’d  glowing  hot,  in  that  barge,  like  a  horfefhoe ;  think 
of  that ;  hijfing  hot.  Shakef.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

1  he  merchants  {hall  hifs  at  thee.  Ezek.  xxvii.  36. 

See  the  furies  arife  : 

See  the  fnakes  that  they  rear, 

How  they  hifs  in  their  hair.  Dryden' s  Alexander's  Feajl. 

Againft  the  fteed  he  threw 
His  forceful  fpear,  which,  hijfng  as  it  flew. 

Pierc’d  through  the  yielding  planks.  Dryden. 

n  I  '  To 


To  Hiss.  z».  a.  [pij-ccan,  Saxon.] 

l.  To  condemn  by  biffing  ;  to  explode. 

Every  one  will  bifs  him  out  to  his  difgracc.  E.cluf  xxii.  I. 

Men  (hall  purtue  with  merited  difgrace  ; 

Hifs,  clap  their  hands,  and  from  his  country  chafe.  Sandys. 
She  would  fo  (hameluily  fail  in  the  laid  add,  that,  inftdad  of 
a  plaudite,  (he  would  deferve  to  be  biffed  off  the  flage.  More. 

I  have  feen  many  fucceffions  of  men,  who  have  (hot  them- 
felves  into  the  world,  fome  bolting  out  upon  the  ftage  with 
vaft  applauie,  and  others  hffed  off',  and  quitting  it  with  dif- 
grate.  Dry  den. 

Will  you  venture  your  all  upon  a  caufe,  which  would  be 
bffed  out  of  all  the  courts  as  ridiculous  ?  Codicr  on  Duelling. 

Z.  To  procure  hides  or  difgrace. 

Thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too  ;  but  fo  di  (grac’d  a  part,  whofe  iffue 
Will  bifs  me  to  my  grave.  Shake/.  Winter  s  Tale. 

What’s  the  neweft  grief? 

— That  of  an  hour’s  age  doth  bifs  the  fpeaker, 

Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.  Shakefpeare’ s  AJacbeth. 

Hiss.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  voice  of  a  ferpent,  and  of  fome  other  animals. 

2.  Cenfure;  expredion  of  contempt  ufed  in  theatres. 

Pie  heard 

On  all  Tides,  from  innumerable  tongues, 

A  difmal  univerfal  bijs ,  the  found 

Of  publick  fcorn  !  Miltons  Paradife  Loft,  b.  x. 

Fierce  champion  fortitude,  that  knows  no  fears 
Of  bffes ,  blows,  or  want,  or  lofs  of  ears.  Pope  s  Dunciad. 

Hist,  inter j.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not  the  original :  probably 
it  may  be  a  corruption  of  hujh,  hujh  it,  bujht ,  hijl.]  An  excla¬ 
mation  commanding  fflcnce. 

Hijl!  Romeo,  bijl  !  O  for  a  falc’ner’s  voice, 

To  lure  this  taffel  gentle  back  again.  Shakefp.  Rom.  and  Jul. 

Mute  fflence  hi  ft  along! 

'J,cfs  Philomel  will  deign  a  fong, 

In  her  fweeteft  faddeft  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night.  Milton. 

Hijl ,  hijl,  fays  another  that  flood  by,  away,  do&or;  for 
here’s  a  whole  pack  of  difmals  coming.  Swift. 

HistoRian.  n.J.  [ hijloricus,  Latin;  hiforien ,  French.]  A 
writer  of  fadts  and  events  ;  a  writer  of  hiftory. 

What  thanks  fufficient,  or  what  recompence 
Equal,  have  I  to  render  thee,  divine 
Hijlorian  !  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft,  b.  viii. 

Our  country7,  which  has  produced  writers  of  the  firffc  figure 
in  every  other  kind  of  work,  has  been  very  barren  in  good 
hijlcrians .  Addifon’s  Freeholder . 

Not  added  years  on  years  my  talk  could. clofe, 

The  long  hijlorian  of  my  country’s  woes.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

HISTORICAL.  |  ad-'  j -ffforique,  Fr.  hiforicus,  Latin.] 

1.  Containing  or  giving  an  account  of  fails  and  events. 

Becaufe  "the  beginning  feemeth  abrupt,  it  needs  that  you 
know  the  occafion  of  thefe  feveral  adventures ;  for  the  me¬ 
thod  of  a  poet  bijlorical  is  not  fuch  as  of  an  hiftoriogra- 
pher.  Spenfer. 

Here  rifing  bold,  the  patriot’s  honeft  face  ; 

There  warriors  frowning  in  hiforick  brafs.  Pope. 

2.  Suitable  or  pertaining  to  hiftory  or  narrative. 

In  an  bijlorical  relation  we  ufe  terms  that  are  moft  proper 
and  beft  known.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

With  equal  juftice  and  hiforick  care, 

Their  laws,  their  toils,  their  arms  with  his  compare.  Prior. 

Historically,  adv.  [from  hforical.’]  In  the  manner  of 
hiftory ;  by  way  of  narration. 

The  gofpels,  which  are  weekly  read,  do  all  hijlorically.  de¬ 
clare  fomething  which  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf  either 
fpoke,  did,  or  fuffered  in  his  own  perfon.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

When  that  which  the  word  of  God  doth  but  deliver  hijlo- 
rically ,  we  conftrue  as  if  it  were  legally  meant,  and  fo  urge  it 
further  than  we  can  prove  it  was  intended,  do  we  not  add  to 
the  law's  of  God  ?  Hooker ,  b.  iii.  f  5. 

After  his  life  has  been  rather  invented  than  written,  I  fhall 
coniider  him  hijlorically  as  an  author,  with  regard  to  thofe 
works  he  has  left  behind  him.  Pope’s  Ej/ay  on  Homer. 

To  HistoRify.  v.  a.  [from  hiftory.]  To  relate;  to  record 
in  hiftory. 

O,  mufe,  liforify 

Her  praife,  whofe  praife  to  learn  your  (kill  hath  framed 
me.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

The  third  age  they  term  hiftoricon  ;  that  is,  fuch  wherein 
matters  have  been  more  truely  hiforified ,  and  therefore  may 
be  believed.  Browns  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

II 1  storio'gr APHER.  n.f  [Woftoo  and  y^odpu;  hijloriographe , 
Fr. ]  An  hiftorian;  a  w'riter  of  hiftory. 

Becaufe  the  beginning  feemeth  abrupt,  it  needs  that  you 
know  the  occafion  of  thefe  knights  feveral  adventures  ;  for  the 
method  of  a  poet  hiftorical  is  not  fuch  as  of  an  hiftoriogra- 
pher.  Spenfer. 

What  poor  ideas  muff:  ftrangers  conceive  of  thefe  perfons 


who  have  been  famous  among  us,  fhculd  they  form  their  no¬ 
tions  of  them  from  the  writings  of  thofe  our  hijiori  gra  hers  ? 

Addifon's  Freeholder,  N°,  3  q. 
I  put  the  journals  of  all  tranfaiflions  into  a  ftreng  box,  after 
the  manner  of  the  hftoriographers  of  fome  eaftern  monarchs. 

Arbuthnot' s  Hiftory  of  John  Bull. 

Historiography,  n  f.  [Wo  ft  a,  and  ygeepu.]  The  art  or 
employment  of  an  hiftorian. 

HFS  TORY.  n.f.  [Wo  ft  os ;  hiftoria,  Latin;  hiftoire,  French.] 

1.  A  narration  of  events  and  fadls  delivered  with  dignity. 

Juftly  Csefar  (corns  the  poet’s  lays  j 
It  is  to  bftory  he  trufts  for  praife.  Pope. 

2.  Narration  ;  relation. 

The  hiftory  part  lay  within  a  little  .room.  Wifeman' s  Surgery. 

What  hijlcries  of  toil  could  I  declare  ? 

But  ftill  long-weary’d  nature  wants  repair.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

3.  The  knowledge  of  fails  and  events. 

Hiftory ,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  Bible,  is 
neceffary  to  divines.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Hi'story  Piece,  n.f  A  piilure  reprefenting  fome  memorable 
event. 

The  former  makes  his  works  refemble  a  large  hiftory  piece, 
where  even  the  lefs  important  figures  have  fome  convenient 
place.  Pope's  Effay  on  Homer's  Battles. 

HISTRICWICAL.  }  adj.  [from  hiftrio ,  Latin;  hiftrion ,  hr.] 

HISTRIC'NICK.  j  Befitting  the  ftage  ;  fuitable  to  a  player ; 
becoming  a  buffoon ;  theatrical. 

Histric/nically.  adv.  [from  hiftrioni  cal.  ]  Theatrically;  in 
the  manner  of  a  buffoon. 

To  HIT.  v.  a.  [from  iftus,  Latin,  Minjhew ,  from  hitte,  Dan! fit, 
to  throw  at  random,  Junius.] 

1.  To  ftrike  ;  to  touch  with  a  blow. 

When  I  firft  faw  her  I  was  prefently  ftricken  ;  and  I,  like  a 
foolifh  child,  that  when  any  thing  hits  him  will  ffrike  himfelf 
again  upon  it,  would  needs  look  again,  as  though  I  would  per- 
fuade  mine  eyes  that  they  were  deceived.  Sidney ,  b  i. 

His  confidence  (hall  hit  him  in  the  teeth,  and  tell  him  his 
fin  and  folly.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  To  touch  the  mark  ;  not  to  mifs. 

Is  he  a  god  that  ever  flies  the  light  ? 

Or  naked  he,  difguis’d  in  all  untruth  ? 

If  he  be  blind,  how  hitteth  he  fo  right  ?  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

So  hard  it  is  to  tremble,  and  not  to  err,  and  to  hii  the 
mark  with  a  fhaking  hand.  South's  Sermons. 

3.  To  attain;  to  reach  the  point. 

Were  I  but  twenty-one, 

Your  father’s  image  is  fo  hit  in  you. 

His  very  air,  that  I  (hould  call  you  brother, 

As  I  did  him.  Shakejpeare’s  Winter's  Tale. 

Search  every  comment  that  your  care  can  find. 

Some  here,  fome  there,  may  hit  the  poet’s  mind.  Rofcomm. 
Birds  learning  tunes,  and  their  endeavours  to  hit  the  notes 
right,  put  it  paff  doubt  that  they  have  perception,  and  retain 
ideas,  and  ufe  them  for  patterns.  Locke. 

Here’s  an  opportunity  to  fliew  how  great  a  bungler  my  au¬ 
thor  is  in  kitting  features.  Atterlury. 

4.  To  ftrike  a  ruling  paftion. 

Hail,  divineft  melancholy  ! 

Whofe  faintly  vifage  is  too  bright 

To  hit  the  fenfe  of  human  fight.  Milton. 

There  you  hit  him :  St.  Dominick  loves  charity  exceeding¬ 
ly  ;  that  argument  never  fails  with  him.  Dryd.  Spanift:  Fryar. 

5.  To  Hit  off.  To  ftrike  out ;  to  fix  or  determine  luckily. 

What  prince  foever  can  hit  off  this  great  fecret,  need  know 
no  more  either  for  his  own  fafety,  or  that  of  the  people  he 
governs.  ^  emple. 

6.  To  Hit  out.  To  perform  by  good  luck. 

Having  the  found  of  thefe  ancient  poets  ftill  ringing  in  h:s 
ears,  he  mought  needs  in  binging  hit  out  fome  of  their  tunes. 

Spenfer  s  Pajtorals. 

To  Hit.  v.  n. 

1.  To  clafh  ;  to  collide. 

If  bodies  be  extenfion  alone,  how  can  they  move  and  hit 
one  againft  another  ;  or  what  can  make  diftindf  furfaces  in  an 
uniform  extenfion?  Locke. 

The  bones,  teeth,  ana  fhells  being  fuftained  in  the  water 
with  thefe  metallick  corpufcles,  and  the  faid  corpufcles  meet¬ 
ing  with  and  hitting  upon  thofe  bodies,  become  conjoined  with 
them.  Woodward' s  A atural  Hiftory. 

2.  To  chance  luckily  ;  to  fucceed  by  accident ;  not  to  mifs. 

Oft  expedition  fails,  and  moft  oft  there 
Where  moft  it  promifes  ;  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldeft,  and  dcfpair  moft  fits.  Shakefpeare. 
There  is  a  kind  of  conveying  of  effectual  and  imprinting 
paflages  amongft  compliments,  which  is  of  Angular  ufe,  if  a 
man  can  hit  upon  it.  Bacon ,  Fffay  5  3. 

3.  To  fucceed  ;  not  to  mifearry. 

The  experiment  of  binding  of  thoughts  would  be  diver- 
fified,  and  you  are  to  note  whether  it  hits  for  the  moft  part. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 
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But  thou  bring’ft  valour  too  and  wit* 

Two  things  that  feldom  fail  to  bit.  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 

1  his  may  bit,  ’tis  more  than  barely  poffible  ;  for  friars  have 
free  admittance  into  every  houfe.  Dryden’s  Sjanijh  Fryar. 

All  human  race  would  fain  be  wits, 

And  millions  mifs  for  one  that  hits.  Sivift. 

4.  To  light  on. 

You've  hit  upon  the  very  firing,  which  touch’d, 

Echoes  the  found,  and  jars  within  my  foul ; 

There  lies  my  grief.  Dryden’s  Spanif >  Fryar. 

It  is  much,  if  men  were  from  eternity,  that  they  (hould 
not  find  out  the  way  of  writing  before  that  time:  fure  he 
was  a  fortunate  man,  who,  after  men  had  been  eternally  fo 
dull  as  not  to  find  it  out,  had  the  luck  at  laft  to  hit  upon 
it.  Tillotfon  s  Sermons. 

There’s  a  juft  medium  betwixt  eating  too  much  and  too  lit¬ 
tle  ;  and  this  dame  had  kit  upon’t,  when  the  matter  was  fo 
ordered  that  the  hen  brought  her  every  day  an  egg.  L’Eflr. 
None  of  them  hit  upon  the  art.  Addifon’ s  Guardian. 

1  here’s  but  a  true  and  a  falfe  prediction  in  any  telling  of 
fortune  ;  and  a  man  that  never  hits  on  the  right  fide,  cannot  be 
called  a  bad  guefler,  but  muft  mifs  out  of  defign.  Bentley. 

Hit.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  ftroke. 

The  king  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  pafles  between  you  and 
him,  he  fhall  not  exceed  you  three  hits.  Shake].  Hamlet. 

So  he  the  fam’d  Cilician  fencer  prais’d. 

And  at  each  hit  with  wonder  feem’d  amaz’d.  Dryd.  Juven. 

2.  A  lucky  chance. 

Have  all  his  ventures  fail’d  ?  What,  not  one  hit  ?  Shak. 
To  fuppofe  a  watch,  by  the  blind  hits  of  chance,  to  per¬ 
form  diverfity  of  orderly  motions,  without  the  regulation  of 
art,  this  were  the  more  pardonable  abfurdity.  Glanville. 

If  the  rule  we  judge  by  be  uncertain,  it  is  odds  but  we 
fhall  judge  wrong;  and  if  we  (hould  judge  right,  yet  it  is  not 
properly  fkill,  but  chance;  not  a  true  judgment,  but  a  lucky 
hit.  South's  Sermons. 

But  with  more  lucky  hit  than  thofe 
That  ufe  to  make  the  ftars  depofe.  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 

The  fifherman’s  waiting,  and  the  lucky  hit  it  had  in  the 
conclufion,  tells  us,  that  honeft  endeavours  will  not  fail.  L’EJl. 

Thefe  hits  of  words  a  true  poet  often  finds,  without  feek- 
ing.  Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy. 

If  cafual  concourfe  did  the  world  compofe, 

And  things  and  hits  fortuitous  arofe. 

Then  any  thing  might  come  from  any  thing  ; 

For  how  from  chance  can  confiant  order  fpring  ?  Blachnore. 

If  at  firft  he  minds  his  hits. 

And  drinks  champaigne  among  the  wits, 

Five  deep  he  toafts  the  tow’ring  lafles.  Prior. 

To  Hitch,  v.n.  [Jjiegan,  Saxon,  or  hocher,  French.  Skinner] 
To  catch  ;  to  move  by  jerks.  1  know  not  where  it  is  ufed  but 
in  the  following  paflage. 

Whoe’er  offends,  at  fome  unlucky  time 
Slides  in  a  verfe,  or  hitches  in  a  rhyme  ; 

Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 

And  the  fad  burthen  of  fome  merry  fong.  Pope’s  Horace. 

ToHi'tchel.  v.  a.  [See  Hatchel.J  To  beat  or  comb  flax 
or  hemp. 

Hi'tchel.  n.f.  [heckel,  German.]  The  inftrument  with  which 
flax  is  beaten  or  combed. 

Hithe.  n.f.  [JxSe,  Saxon.]  A  fmall  haven  to  land  wares  out 
of  veffels  or  boats  :  as  Queenhithe,  and  Lamlhithc ,  now  Lam¬ 
beth. 

HI'THER.  adv.  [  JjiSep,  Saxon.  ] 

1. -  To  this  place  from  fome  other. 

Caefar,  tempted  with  the  fame 
Of  this  fweet  ifland,  never  conquered. 

And  envying  the  Britons  blazed  name, 

O  hideous  hunger  of  dominion,  hither  came.  Fairy  Queen, 
Men  muft  endure 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither.  Shakefp. 

Who  brought  me  hither 

Will  bring  me  hence,  no  other  guide  I  feek.  Par  ad.  Reg. 

2.  It  is  ufed  in  oppofition :  hither  and  thither ,  to  this  place  and 
that. 

3.  To  this  end;  to  this  defign;  to  this  topick  of  argument: 
[hue,  Latin.  Hue  refer  exitum .] 

Hereupon  dependeth  whatfoever  difference  there  is  between 
the  ftates  of  faints  in  glory  ;  hither  we  refer  whatfoever  be¬ 
longed  unto  the  higheft  perfection  of  man,  by  way  of  fer- 
vice  towards  God.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f  8. 

Hither  belong  all  thofe  texts,  which  require  of  us  that  we 
fhould  not  walk  after  the  flefh,  but  after  the  fpirit.  Tillotfon. 

Hi'ther.  adj.  fuperl.  hithermojl.  Nearer;  towards  this  part. 

After  thefe, 

But  on  the  hither  fide,  a  different  fort, 

From  the  high  neighb’ring  hills  defeended.  Miltons  P.  Lojl. 
An  eternal  duration  may  be  (hotter  or  longer  upon  the 
hither  end  thereof,  namely,  that  extreme  wherein  it  is  finite. 

Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 


Hi'ihermost.  adj.  [of  hither,  adv.]  Ncarcft  on  this  fide?. 

That  which  is  eternal  cannot  be  extended  to  a  greater  ex* 
tent  at  the  bithennojl  and  concluding  extreme.  Hale-. 

FIFtherto.  adv.  [from  hither.] 

1.  To  this  time;  yet;  in  anytime  till  now. 

More  ample  fpirit  than  hitherto  was  wont. 

Here  needs  me,  whiles  the  famous  anceftries 
Of  my  moll  dreadful  fovereign  I  recount.  Fairy  Queen. 
Hitherto  1  have  only  told  the  reader  what  ought  not  to  be 
the  fubjcCt  of  a  picture  of  of  a  poem.  Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy. 

2.  At  every  time  till  now. 

In  this  we  are  not  their  adverfarieS,  tho’  they  in  the  other 
hitherto  have  been  ours.  Hooker,  b.  v.  f.  22* 

Hitherto,  lords,  what  your  commands  impos’d 
I  have  perform’d,  as  reafon  was,  obeying.  Milton’s  Agonifi 
Hitherto  (lie  kept  her  love  conceal’d. 

And  with  thofe  graces  ev’ryday  beheld 
Tlie  graceful  youth.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

He  could  not  have  failed  to  add  the  oppofition  of  ill  fpirits 
to  the  good  :  they  have  alfo  their  defign  ever  oppofite  to  that 
of  heaven,  and  this  alone  has  hitherto  been  the  praCtice  of  the 
moderns.  Dryden’s  Juven.  Dedication. 

We  ought  to  ftruggle  with  thofe  natural  difadvantages,  and 
be  careful  whom  we  employ,  whenever  we  defign  to  correCl 
them,,  which  is  a  work  that  has  hitherto  been  aflumed  by  the 
lead  qualified  hands.  Swift. 

Hi'therWard.  \adv.  [  j3y5<5eppeap&,  Saxon.]  This  way; 

H  Ftherwards.  3  towards  this  place. 

Some  parcels  of  their  power  are  forth  already, 

And  only  hitherv.ard.  Shakefp  ear e’ s  Coriolanus-. 

The  king  himfelr  in  perfon  hath  fet  forth, 

Or  hitherivards  intended  fpeedily. 

With  ftrong  and  mighty  preparation.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

A  puiffant  and  mighty  pow’r 
Of  gallow- glades  and  fiout  kernes, 

Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array.  Shakef.  Henry  VL 
Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nr  r  fear 
The  bait  of  honey’d  words ;  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hitherward.  Milton’s  Agoniflest, 

HIVE.  n.f.  [)?ype,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  habitation  or  cell  of  bees. 

So  bees  with  fmoke,  and  doves  with  noifome  ftench, 

Are  from  their  hives  and  houfes  driv’n  away.  Shakef.  H.  VL 
So  wand’ring  bees  would  perifh  in  the  air. 

Did  not  a  found,  proportion’d  to  their  ear, 

'  Appeafe  their  rage,  invite  them  to  the  hive.  Waller. 

Bees,  of  which  we  are  told  fo  many  wonderful  things,  have 
each  of  them  a  hole  in  their  hives :  their  honey  is  their  own; 
and  every  bee  minds  her  own  concerns.  Addifon  s  Guardian . 

2.  The  bees  inhabiting  a  hive. 

The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  fcatter  up  and  down.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

3.  A  company  being  together. 

What  modern  mafons  call  a  lodge  was  by  antiquity  called 
a  hive  of  free  mafons ;  and  therefore,  when  a  diflention  hap¬ 
pens,  the  going  oft  is  to  this  day  called  fwarmingt  Swift. 
To  Hive.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  put  into  hives  ;  to  harbour. 

Mr.  Addifon  of  Oxford  has  been  troublefome  to  me :  after 
his  bees,  my  latter  fwarm  is  fcarcely  worth  hiving.  Dryden. 

When  they  are  fully  fettled,  and  the  clufter  at  the  biggeft, 
hive  them.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

2.  To  contain  in  hives. 

Ambitious  now  to  take  excife 
Of  a  more  fragrant  paradife,  • 

He  at  F ufCara’s  fleeve  arriv’d, 

Where  all  delicious  fweets  are  hiv’d.  Cleaveland. 

To  Hive.  v.  n.  To  t»ke  (belter  together. 

He  deeps  by  day 

More  than  the  wild  cat :  drones  hive  not  with  me. 

Therefore  I  part  with  him.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
In  Summer  we  wander  in  a  paradifaical  feene,  among  groves 
and  gardens ;  but  at  this  feafon  we  get  into  warmer  houfes* 
and  hive  together  in  cities.  Pope’s  Letters. 

Hi'ver.  n.f.  [from  hive. ]  One  who  puts  bees  in  hives. 

Let  the  hiver  drink  a  cup  of  good  beer,  and  wafli  his  hands 
and  face  therewith.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Ho.  linterj.  [cho  !  Latin.]  A  call ;  a  fudden  exclamation  to 
Hoa.  J  give  notice  of  approach,  or  any  thing  elfe. 

What  noife  there,  ho  f  Shakefpeare. 

Here  dwells  my  father  Jew  :  hoa,  who’s  within  ?  Shakef 
Stand,  ho  !  fpeak  the  word  along.  Shakef.  Julius  Co: far. 
When  I  cried  hoa  ! 

Like  boys,  kings  would  ftait  forth,  and  cry. 

Your  will.  Shakefpeare-. 

Ho,  ho,  come  forth  and  flee.  Zech.  ii.  6. 

Ho,  fwain,  what  (hepherd  owns  thefe  ragged  (lieep  ?  Dry „ 
HOAR.  adj.  [}?aji,  Saxon.] 

I.  White. 

A  people, 

WTom  Ireland  fent  from  loughs  and  forrefts  bore.  Fairfax. 

Ifland 
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Tflaiid  of  blifs,  all  affiiults 

Baffling,  like  thy  hoar  cliffs  the  loud  fea-wave.  ' Thomfcn . 

2..  Grey  with  age. 

It  govern’d  was  and  guided  evermore 
Through  wiftlom  of  a  matron  grave  and  hoar.  Phi.  ffieen. 

Now  (warms  the  populace,  a  countlefs  throng  ; 

Youth  and  hoar  age,  and  man  drives  man  along.  Pope. 

3.  White  with  froft. 

Hoar-frost,  n.f.  [hoar  and  f  ojl.]  The  congelations  of  dew 
in  frofly  mornings  on  the  grafs. 

When  the  dew  was  gone  up,  behold  upon  the  face  of  the 
wildernefs  there  lay  a  fmall  round  thing,  as  fmall  as  the  bar- 
froji  on  the  ground.  Ex.  xvi.  14. 

In  Farenheit’s  thermometer,  at  thirty-two  degrees,  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  air  begins  to  freeze,  which  is  known  by  hoar-frojls. 

Arhuthnot  on  Air. 

HOARD,  n.  f  [Jjopb,  Saxon.  ]  A  Aore  laid  up  in  fecret;  a 
hidden  Rock ;  a  treafure. 

I  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  fhall  feek 
The  fquirrel’s  hoards  and  fetch  thee  thence  new  nuts.  Shah. 
They  might  have  even  ftarved,  had  it  not  been  for  this  pro- 
..vidential  referve,  this  hoard ,  that  was  Rowed  in  the  Rrata  un¬ 
derneath,  and  now  feafonably  difclofed.  Woodw.  Nai.  Hijiory. 

To  Hoard,  v.n.  To  make  hoards ;  tolayupRore.  * 

He  fear’d  not  once  himfelf  to  be  in  need. 

Nor  car’d  to  hoard  for  thofe  whom  he  did  breed.  Fa.  fhieen. 

Happy  always  was  it  for  that  fon, 

Whofe  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ?  Shah.  Hen.  VI. 

To  Hoard,  v.  a.  To  lay  in  hoards ;  to  hufband  privily ;  to 
:  Tore  fecretly. 

*  The  hoarded  plague  of  the  gods  requite  your  love  ?  Shah. 

I  have  juft  occafion  to  complain  of  them,  who,  becaufe 
they  underftand  Chaucer,  would  hoard  him  up  as  mifers 
do  their  grandam  gold,  only  to  look  on  it  themfelves, 
and  hinder  others  from  making  ufe  of  it.  Dryd.  Fab.  Preface. 

You  hoard  not  health  for  your  own  private  ufe, 

But  on  the  publick  fpend  the  rich  produce.  Dryden  s  Fables. 

The  bafe  wretch,  who  hoards  up  all  he  can. 

Is  prais’d,  and  call’d  a  careful  thrifty  man.  Dryden’s  Juven. 
You  will  be  unfuccefsful,  if  you  give  out  of  a  great  man, 
who  is  remarkable  for  his  frugality  for  the  publick,  that  he 
fquanders  away  the  nation’s  money  ;  but  you  may  fafely  relate 
that  he  hoards  it.  Arhuthnot' s  Art  of  political  Lying. 

A  fuperfluous  abundance  tempts  us  to  forget  God,  when  it 
*is  hoarded  in  our  treafures,  or  confidered  as  a  fafe,  independent 
provihon  laid  up  for  many  years.  Rogers ,  Sermon  2. 

Hoa'rder.  n.f  [from  hoard.]  One  that  ftores  up  in  fecret. 
Since  commodities  will  be  raifed,  this  alteration  will  be  an 
advantage  to  nobody  but  hoarders  of  money.  Locke. 

Ho'arhound.  n.f  [marrubium,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

It  is  a  verticillate  plant  with  a  lip  flower,  confifting  of  one 
leaf,  whofe  upper  lip  or  creft  is  upright,  with  two  horns  ;  but 
the  under  lip  or  beard  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  pointal 
is  fixed  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  flower,  and  attended  by  four 
embryoes,  which  become  fo  man$r  oblong  feeds,  inclofed  in 
the  flower-cup.  Miller. 

Floarhound  has  its  leaves  and  flower-cup  covered  very  thick 
with  a  white  hoarinefs :  it  is  famous  for  the  relief  it  gives  in 
moift  afthmas,  and  in  all  difeafes  of  the  breaft  and  lungs,  of 
which  a  thick  and  vifeous  matter  is  the  caufe;  but  it  is  now 
little  ufed.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

Ho'ariness.  n.f.  [from  hoary.]  The  Rate  of  being  whitilh  ; 
the  colour  of  old  mens  hair. 

He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoarinefs  remains. 

And  the  fame  rage  in  other  members  reigns.  Dryden. 

HOARSE,  adj.  [  ])ay,  Saxon ;  heerfeh ,  Dutch.  ]  Having  the 
voice  rough,  as  with  a  cold  ;  having  a  rough  found. 

Come,  fit,  fit,  and  a  fong. 

■ - Clap  into’t  roundly,  without  hawking  or  (pitting,  or 

faying  we  are  hoarfe.  Shahefpeare's  As  you  like  it. 

The  raven  himfelf  is  hoarfe , 

That  crokes  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.  Shahefpeare's  Macbeth. 

He  fped  his  Reps  along  the  hoarfe  refounding  fhore.  Dry., 
The  flock-dove  only  through  theforeft  cooes. 

Mournfully  hoarfe.  Thomfcn  s  Summer . 

Hoarsely,  adv.  [from  hoarfe.]  With  a  rough  harfh  voice. 
The  hounds  at  nearer  diftance  hoarfely  bay’d; 

The  hunter  clofe  purfu’d  the  vifion ary  maid.  Dryden. 

Ho'arseness.  n.f.  [from  hoarfe.]  Roughnefs  of  voice. 

The  voice  is  fometimes  intercluded  by  an  hoarfenefs ,  or 
vifcuous  phlegm.  Holder. 

She  fings  them  back  in  my  defpight ! 

I  had  a  voice  in  heav’n,  ere  fulph’rous  Reams 
Had  damp’d  it  to  a  hoarfenefs.  Dryden' s  King  Arthur, 

The  want  of  it  in  the  wind-pipe  occafions  hoarfenefs  in  the 
gullet,  and  difficulty  of  fwallowing.  Arhuthnot  an  Aliments. 

HO'ARY.  adj.  [har>  J^apuns,  Saxon.  See  Hoar.] 

White;  whitifh. 

Thus  flie  refted  on  her  arm  reclin’d, 

The  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind, 
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2.  Wh  itetor  grey  with  age. 

A 'comely  palmer,  clad  in  black  attire, 

Of  ripeft  years,  and  hairs  all  hoary  grey.  Sprrfer. 

Solyman,  marvelling  at  the  courage  and  fnajefty  of  the 
hoary  old  prince  in  his  lo  great  extremity,  diCmiflcd  him,  and 
fent  him  again  into  the  city.  Knorles's  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

Has  then  my  hoary  head  deferv’d  no  better  ?  Rowe. 

Then  in  full  age,  and  hoary  hoi  in  eft. 

Retire,  great  preacher,  to  thy  promis’d  blifs.  Prior, 

3.  White  with  froft. 

Through  this  diftemperature  we  fee 
The  feafons  alter  ;  hoary  headed  froRs 
Fall  in  the  frefh  lap  of  the  crimfon  rofe.  Skakefpear  e. 

4 .  Mouldy  ;  molly ;  ru  Ay. 

There  was  brought  out  of  the  city  into  the  camp  very 
coarfe,  hoary,  moulded  bread.  Knolles's  Hijiory  of  the  Turks. 

Ho'bnob.  This  is  probably  corrupted  from  hab  nab  by  a 
coarfe  pronunciation.  See  Hab  nab. 

His  incenfement  at  this  moment  is  fo  implacable,  that  fatif- 
fadfion  can  be  none,  but  pangs  of  death  and  fepulchre :  hob¬ 
nob  is  his  word  ;  give’t,  or  take’t.  Shakef.  Twelfth  Night. 

To  HO'BBLE.  v.n.  [to  bop,  to  hopple,  to  hobble.] 

1.  To  walk  lamely  or  awkwardly  upon  one  leg  more  than  the 
other ;  to  hitch. 

The  friar  was  hobbling  the  fame  way  too,  accidentally  again. 

Dryden’ s  Spanifh  Fryar. 
Some  perfons  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the 
broken  arches,  but  fell  through.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 

Was  he  ever  able  to  walk  without  leading-flrings,  without 
being  difeovered  by  his  hobbling.  Swift. 

2.  To  move  roughly  or  unevenly.  Feet  being  aferibed  to  verfes, 
whatever  is  done  with  feet  is  likewife  aferibed  to  them. 

Thofe  ancient  Romans'  had  a  fort  of  extempore  poetry,  or 
untuneable  hobbling  verfe.  Dryden . 

While  you  Pindarick  truths  rehearfe. 

She  hobbles  in  alternate  verfe.  Prior. 

Ho'bble.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Uneven  awkward  gait. 

One  cf  his  heels  is  higher  than  the  other,  which  gives  him 
a  hobble  in  his  gait.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Ho'bbler.  n.f  [from  hobby.] 

For  twenty  hobblers  armed,  the  Irifhmen  were  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  ferved  on  hobbies,  "he  paid  fix-pence  a-piece  per 
diem.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Ho'bblingly.  adv.  [from  hobble.]  Clumfily;  aukwardly  j 
with  a  halting  gait. 

Ho'bby.  n.  f.  [ iobereau ,  French.] 

1 .  A  fpecies  of  hawk. 

They  have  fuch  a  hovering  pofleffion  of  the  Valtoline,  as 
an  hobby  hath  over  a  lark.  Bacon. 

The  common  people  will  chop  like  trouts  at  an  artificial 
fly,  and  dare  like  larks  under  the  awe  of  a  painted  hobby. 

L' Efl range' s  Fables. 

Larks  lie  dar’d  to  (bun  the  hobby's  flight.  Dryden. 

2.  [Hoppe,  Gothick,  a  horfe;  hobin ,  French,  a  pacing  horfe.] 
An  Iri(h  or  Scotti(h  horfe ;  a  pacing  horfe ;  a  garran. 

3.  A  flick  ©n  which  boys  get  aflride  and  ride. 

Thofe  grave  contenders  about  opiniative  trifles  look  like 
aged  Socrates  upon  his  boy’s  hobby  horfe.  Glanv,  Scepf  c.  27. 

As  young  children,  who  are  try’d  in 
Go-carts,  to  keep  their  Reps  from  hiding, 

When  members  knit,  and  legs  grow  flronger. 

Make  ufe  of  fuch  machine  no  longer; 

But  leap  pro  libit u,  and  fcout 

On  horfe  call’d  hobby,  or  without.  Prhr. 

No  hobby  horfe,  with  gorgeous  top, 

Could  with  this  rod  of  Sid  compare.  Swift. 

4.  A  flupid  fellow. 

I  have  fludied  eight  or  nine  wife  words  to  fpeak  to  you, 
which  thefe  hobby  horfes  muR  not  hear.  Sbakefpeare. 

Hobgo'blin.  n.f.  [according  to  Skinner ,  for  rob  goblins,  from 
Robin  Gooclfellow ,  Hob  being  the  nickname  of  Robin  :  but 
more  probably,  according  to  IVallis  and  Junius,  hopgobhns  em- 
pufis,  becaufe  they  do  not  move  their  feet :  whence,  fays  Wal¬ 
lis,  came  the  boys  play  of  fox  in  the  hole,  .the  fox  always 
hopping  on  one  leg. 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 

Attend  your  office  and  your  quality : 

Crier  hobgoblin ,  make  the  fairy  o-yes.  Sbakefpeare, 

Hq'bit.  n.f.  A  fmall  mortar  to  (hoot  little  bombs. 

Ho'bnail.  n.f  [from  hobby  and  nail.]  A  nail  ufed  in  fhoing 
a  hobby  or  little  horfe ;  u  nail  with  a  thick  Rrong  head. 

Steel,  if  thou  turn  thine  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the  burly- 
bon’d  clown  in  chines  of  beef,  ere  thou  deep  in  thy  (heath,  I 
befeecn  Jove  on  my  knees  thou  may’A  be  turn’d  into  hob¬ 
nails.  Shahefpeare's  Henry  VI.  p.  in. 

We  (hall  buy  maidens  as  they  buy  hobnails,  by  the  hun¬ 
dred.  "  Shahefpeare’s  Henry  IV.  p.l. 

Ho'BNAlLED.  adj.  [from  hobnail  ]  Set  with  hobnails. 

Would’fl  thou,  friend,  who  haft  two  legs  alone, 
Would’A  thou,  to  run  the  gantlet,  thefe  expofe 
To  a  whole  company  of  hobnail'd  ftioes  ?  Dryden  s  Juvenal. 

IIock. 


Addifn, 
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HoCk.  n.f.  [The  fame  with  bough  \  JjoJ),  Saxon.]  The  joint 
between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock. 

To  Hock.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  difable  in  the  hock. 

Hock.  in./,  [from  Hockheim  on  the  Maine.']  Old 

Ho'ckamore.  \  drong  Rhenifh. 

Redor’d  the  fainting  high  and  mighty. 

With  brandy,  wine,  and  aqua  vita-, 

And  made  ’em  ftoutly  overcome 

With  bachrach,  hockamore  and  mum.  Hudibras ,  />.  iii. 

Wine  becomes  (harp,  as  in  hock,  like  the  vitriol ick  acidity. 

Lloyer  on  the  Humours. 

If  cyder-royal  (hould  become  unpleafant,  and  as  unfit  to 
bottle  as  old  hockamore ,  mix  one  hogfhead  of  that  and  one  of 
tart  new  cyder  together.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

Ho  ckherb.  n. f  [ hock  and  herb.]  A  plant ;  the  fame  with 
mallows.  Ainfworth. 

To  Ho  ckle.  v.  a,  [from  hock.]  To  hamdring;  to  cut  the 
finews  about  the  ham  or  hough.  Hanmer. 

HOCUS  POtUS.  [  The  original  of  this  word  is  referred 
by  Tillotjon  to  a  form  of  the  Romilh  church.  'Junius 
derives  it  from  hocced,  Welfh,  a  cheat,  and  poke  or  pccus , 
a  bag,  jugglers  ufing  a  bag  for  conveyance.  It  is  corrupted 
from  fome  words  that  had  once  a  meaning,  and  which  per¬ 
haps  cannot  be  difeovered.]  A  juggle;  a  cheat. 

This  gift  of  hocus  pocujfmg,  and  of  difguifing  matters,  is 
furprifing.  >  L'EJlrange. 

HOD.  n.f.  [corrupted  perhaps  in  contempt  from  hood,  a  hod 
being  carried  on  the  head.]  A  kind  of  trough  in  which  a 
labourer  carries  mortar  to  the  mafons. 

A  fork  and  a  hook  to  be  tampering  in  clay, 

A  lath,  hammer,  trowel,  a  hod  or  a  tray.  ’TuJJ.  Husband. 

Ho'dman.  n.f.  [hod  and  man.]  A  labourer  that  carries 
mortar. 

Hodmakdo'd.  n.f  A  fi(h. 

Thofe  that  cad  their  (hell  are  the  lobfter,  the  crab,  the 
crawfifh,  and  the  hodmandod  or  dodman.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hijiory. 

Hodge-podge,  n.f.  [hacbe  poche,  hoebepot,  quafi  baebis  en  pot, 
French.]  A  medley  of  ingredients  boiled  together. 

They  have  made  our  Englifh  tongue  a  gallimaufrey,  or 
hodge-podge  of  all  other  fpeeches.  Spenfer. 

It  produces  excellent  corn,  whereof  the  Turks  make  their 
trachana  and  bouhourt,  a  certain  hodge-podge  of  fundry  ingre¬ 
dients.  Sandys’s  Travels. 

Hodie'rnal.  adj.  [hodiernus,  Latin.]  Of  to-day. 

Hoe.  n.f  [ h  one,  French  ;  houwe,  Dutch.]  An  indrument  to 
cut  up  the  earth,  of  which  the  blade  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  handle. 

If  they  come  up  too  thick,  they  (hould  be  thinned  with  a 
hoe.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Hoe.  v.  a.  [houer,  French;  bouwen ,  Dutch.]  To  cut  or 
dig  with  a  hoe. 

If  it  be  a  dry  Spring,  they  mud  be  continually  kept  with 
weeding  and  hoeing.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

HOG.  n.f.  [ hwch,  WeKh.] 

1.  The  general  name  of  fwine. 

This  will  raife  the  price  of  hogs,  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork- 
eaters.  SbakeJ'peare' s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  hog ,  that  plows  not  nor  obeys  thy  call. 

Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  Lord  of  all.  Pope. 

2.  A  caftrated  boar. 

3.  To  bring  Hogs  to  a  fair  market.  To  fail  of  one’s  defign. 

You  have  brought  your  hogs  to  a  fair  market.  Spectator. 

Ho'gcote.  n.f.  [hog  and  cote.]  A  houfe  for  hogs ;  a  hogfty. 

Out  of  a  fmall  hogcote  fixty  or  eighty  load  of  dung  hath  been 
raifed.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Ho'ggerel.  n.f.  A  two  year  old  ewe.  Ainfworth. 

Hogh.  n.f.  [otherwife  written  ho,  bow ,  or  bough,  from  hoogb, 
Dutch.]  A  hill;  rifing  ground  ;  a  cliff7.  Obfolete. 

That  well  can  witnefs  yet  unto  this  day, 

The  wedern  hogh ,  befprinkl’d  with  the  gore 

Of  mighty  Goemot.  Fairy  Sjhteen,  b.  ii. 

IToche'rd.  n.f  [hog  and  J?ypb,  a  keeper.]  A  keeper  of  hogs. 

The  terms  hogherd  and  cowkeeper  are  not  to  be  ufed  in  our 
poetry;  but  there  are  no  finer  words  in  the  Greek  language. 

Broome' s  Notes  on  the  Odyjjey. 

Ho'ggish.  adj.  [from  bog.]  Having  the  qualities  of  an  hog; 
brutifh  ;  greedy  ;  felfifh. 

Sufpicicn  Adifo  bad,  for  the  hoggifo  (hrewdnefs  of  her  brain, 
and  Mopfa,  for  a  very  unlikely  envy.  Sidney. 

Ho'cgishly.  adv.  [fromhoggijh.]  Greedily;  felfiflffy. 

Ho'ccishkess.  n.f  [from  boggifh.]  Brutality;  greedinefs ; 
felfilhnefs. 

Ho'gsbeans.  1 

Ho'gsbread.  \n-  /•  Plants:  Ainfworth. 

Ho'gsmuskrooms.  j 

Ho'gsfennbl.  n  f.  [Jrg  and  fennel.]  A  plant.  Ainfworth. 

Hogshead,  n.f.  [hog  and  head.] 

1.  A  meafure  of  liquids  containing  fixty  gallons. 

V arro  tells,  that  every  jugerum  of  vines  yielded  fix  hundred 
urns  of  wine  :  according  to  this  proportion,  our  acre  (hould 
yield  fifty-five  hogfeads ,  and  a  little  more.  Arluthnot  on  Coins, 


2.  Any  large  barrel. 

Blow  Itrongly  with  a  pair  of  bellows  into  a  bogjhiad ,  putting 
into  it  before  that  which  you  would  have  preferved ;  and  in 
the  inftant  that  you  withdraw  the  bellows,  dop  the  hole.  Bacon . 

They  flung  up  one  of  their  largei  Xhogfheads  :  I  drank  it  off; 
for  it  did  not  hold  half  a  pint.  Gulliver  s  Travels. 

Hocsty'.  n.f  [hog  and Jly. ]  The  place  in  which  fwine  are 
(hut  to  be  fed. 

The  families  of  farmers  live  in  filth  and  naftinefs,  with¬ 
out  a  (hoe  or  (locking  to  their  feet,  or  a  houfe  fo  convenient 
as  an  Englifh  hogjly.  Swift. 

Hogwa'sh.  n.f.  [hog  and  wafo.]  The  draff7  which  is  given  to 
fwine. 

Your  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer  fells  you 
hogwaf).  Arbuthnot's  Hijiory  of  John  Bull. 

Ho'iden.  n.f.  [bee  den,  Welfh ;  foemina  levioris  fames,  Latin.] 
An  ill-taught  awkward  country  girl. 

ToHo'idkn.  v.n,  [from  the  noun.]  To  romp  indecently. 

Some  of  them  would  get  a  fcratch  ;  but  we  always  difeo¬ 
vered,  upon  examining,  that  they  had  been  hoidening  with  the 
young  apprentices.  Swift . 

ToHojse.  }  v.  a.  [  haujfer,  French.]  To  raife  up  on 
To  Hoist.  \  high. 

’Tis  the  fport  to  have  the  engineer  hoijl  up  with  his  own  - 
petar.  Sbakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

,  Join  you  with  me; 

W e’ll  quickly  hoijl  duke  Humphrey  from  his  feat.  Shakefp ; 

Hoife  fail,  and  fly  ; 

And  in  thy  flight  aloud  on  Gratis  cry.  Chapman' s  Odyjfey. 
Auria  had  hoifed  fail,  and  was  on  his  way  toward  the  bay  of 
NaupacTus.  1  Knolles’s  Hijlcry  of  the  Turks. 

They  loofed  the  rudder-bands,  and  hoifed  up  the  mainfail  to 
the  wind,  and  made  toward  fhore.  Adis  xxvii.  40. 

That  man  which  prizeth  virtue  for  itfelf,  and  cannot  endure 
to  hoife  and  ffrike  his  fails,  as  the  divers  natures  of  calms  and 
dorms  require,  mud  cut  his  fails  of  mean  length  and  breadth, 
and  content  himfelf  with  a  flow  and  fure  navigation.  Raleigh. 

What  made  Abfalcm  kick  at  all  the  kindnefles  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  but  becaufe  his  ambition  would  needs  be  fingering  the 
feeptre,  and  hoijl ing  him  into  his  father’s  throne.  South's  Serm. 

We  thought  for  Greece 

The  faffs  were  hoified,  and  our  fears  releafe.  Dryden's  Mn. 

They  hoijl  him  on  the  bier,  and  deal  the  dole. 

And  there’s  an  end.  Dryden's  Perf. 

What  hade  (he  made  to  hoijl  her  purple  fails  ! 

And  to  appear  magnificent  in  flight. 

Drew  half  our  drength  away.  Dryden's  All  for  Love. 

Their  navy  fwarms  upon  the  coads :  they  cry 
To  hoijl  their  anchors,  but  the  gods  deny.  Dryden's  ALn. 

Seize  him,  take,  hoijl  him  up,  break  off  his  hold. 

And  tofs  him  headlong  from  the  temple’s  wall.  Southern. 

If ’tvvas  an  ifland  where  they  found  the  fhells,  they  draight- 
ways  concluded  that  the  whole  ifland  lay  originally  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fea,  and  that  it  was  hoijlcd  up  by  fome  vapour  from 
beneath.  IVoodward' s  Natural  Hijiory, 

Hold,  in  the  old  glofiaries,  is  mentioned  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
wold,  i.e.  a  govern  our  or  chief  officer;  but  in  fome  other 
place  for  love,  as  hold'.ic,  lovely.  Gibfon's  Camden. 

To  HOLD.  v.  a.  prefer  .held-,  part.  pafT  held  or  hdden.  [ haldan , 
Gothick;  pal&an,  Saxon;  henden,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  grafp  in  the  hand;  to  gripe;  to  clutch. 

France,  thou  may’d  hold  a  ferpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  fading  tyger  fafer  by  the  tooth. 

Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  do’d  hold.  Shak. 

2.  To  keep;  to  retain  ;  to  gripe  fad. 

Too  late  it  was  for  fatyrs  to  be  told, 

Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again  ; 

In  vain  he  feeks,  that  having  cannot  hold.  Fairy Kjueen. 
The  loops  held  one  curtain  to  another.  Ex.  xxxvi.  12. 
Prove  all  things :  hold  fad  that  which  is  good.  2  Tbef  v. 

3.  To  maintain  as  an  opinion. 

.Men  with  aflurance  hold  and  profefs,  without  ever 
having  examined.  Locke. 

4*  To  conffder  as  good  or  bad  ;  to  hold  in  regard. 

I  as  a  dranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee  from  this  for  ever.  Shakefp.  King  Lear : 

I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not.  Shakcfpcare. 

One  amongd  the  fair’d  of  Greece, 

That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  eafe.  Sbakefpeare ; 

This  makes  thee  blefied  peace  fo  light  to  hold. 

Like  Summer’s  flies  that  fear  not  Winter’s  cold.  Fairfax. 
Receive  him  therefore  in  the  Lord  with  all  gladnefs,  and 
hold  fuch  in  edeem.  St.  Paul. 

He  would  make  us  amends,  and  fpend  fome  time  with  us, 
if  we  held  his  company  and  conference  agreeable.  Bacon, 
As  he  is  the  father  of  Englidi  poetry,  fo  I  hold  him  in  the 
fame  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the 
Romans  Virgil.  Dryden's  Fables,  Preface. 
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Ye  Latian  dames,  if  any  here 
Hold  your  unhappy  queen  Amata  dear ! 

The  orgies  and  nodlurnal  rites  prepare.  Dryden’ s  /En . 

5.  To  have  any  ftation. 

The  ftar  bids  the  fhepherd  fold ; 

Now  the  top  of  heav’n  doth  hold.  Milton. 

And  now  theftrand,  and  now  the  plain  they  held-. 

Their  ardent  eyes  with  bloody  ftreaks  were  fill’d.  Dryden. 

Obferve  the  youth  who  firft  appears  in  fight, 

And  holds  the  neareft  ftation  to  the  light.  Dryden' s  JEn. 
How  pleafant  and  joyful  a  thing  is  it  to  have  a  light  held  us 
forth  from  heaven  to  guide  our  fteps.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Princ. 

6.  To  pofiefs;  to  enjoy. 

Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rofire, 

Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leafii. 

To  let  him  flip  at  will.  Shakefpeare’s  Coriolanus. 

The  caftle,  holden  by  a  garrifon  of  Germans,  he  commanded 
to  be  befieged.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

Afluredly  it  is  more  fhame  for  a  man  to  lofe  that  which  he 
holdeth,  than  to  fail  in  getting  that  which  he  never  had.  Hayw. 

7.  To  pofiefs  in  fubordination. 

The  duke  was  willing  to  yield  himfelf  unto  Solyman  as  his 
vaflal,  and  of  him  to  hold  his  feigniory  for  a  yearly  tribute. 

Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

8.  Tofufpend;  to  refrain. 

Death  !  what  do’ft  ?  O  hold  thy  blow  ! 

What  thou  do’ft,  thou  do’ft  not  know.  Crajhaw. 

9.  To  flop  ;  to  reftrain. 

We  cannot  hold  mortality’s  ftrong  hand.  Shak.  K.  John. 
Fell,  banning  hag  !  inchantrefs,  hold  thy  tongue.  Shakefp. 
Men  in  the  midft  of  their  own  blood,  and  fo  furi- 
oufly  aflailed,  held  their  hands,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  and  neceflity.  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain. 

When  ftraight  the  people,  by  no  force  compell’d, 

Nor  longer  from  their  inclination  held. 

Break  forth  at  once.  Waller. 

Unlefs  thou  find  occafion,  hold  thy  tongue  ; 

Thyfelf  or  others,  carelefs  talk  may  wrong.  Denham. 
Hold  your  laughter,  and  then  divert  your  fellow-fervants. 

Swift’s  Directions  to  the  Footman. 

10.  To  fix  to  any  condition. 

His  gracious  promife  you  might, 

As  caufe  had  call’d  you  up,  have  held  him  to:  Shak.  Coriol, 

1 1  .  To  preferve;  to  keep. 

Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  fo  weak  a  wind. 

That  it  will  quickly  drop  :  my  day  is  dim.  Shakef.  Hen.  IV. 

12.  To  confine  to  a  certain  ftate. 

The  moft  High  then  Ihewed  figns  for  then,  and  held  ftill  the 
flood,  ’till  they  were  palled  over.  2  Efdr.  xiii.  14. 

13.  To  detain. 

Him  God  hath  raifed  up,  having  loofed  the  pains  of  death, 
becauYe  it  was  not  poflible  that  he  fhould  be  holden  of  it.  Ads. 

14.  To  retain;  to  continue. 

Thefe  reafons  mov’d  her  ftar-like  hulband’s  heart ; 

But  ftill  he  held  his  purpofe  to  depart.  Dryden. 

15.  Tofolemnize;  to  celebrate. 

The  queen  this  day  here  holds  her  parliament, 

But  little  thinks  welhall  be  of  her  council.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 
He  held  a  feaft  in  his  houfe,  like  the  feaft  of  a  king.  1  Sa. 

16.  To  offer;  to  propofe. 

Chriftianity  came  into  the  world  with  the  greateft  fimplicity 
of  thought  and  language,  as  well  as  life  and  manners,  holding 
forth  nothing  but  piety,  charity,  and  humility,  with  the  belief 
of  the  Mefliah  and  of  his  kingdom.  Temple. 

My  account  is  fo  far  from  interfering  with  Mofes,  that  it 
holds  forth  a  natural  and  unforced  interpretation  of  his  fenfe. 

Woodward’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

17.  To  conferve;  not  to  violate. 

Her  hulband  heard  it,  and  held  his  peace.  Numb.  xxx.  7. 

She  faid,  and  held  her  peace:  ./Eneas  went, 

Unknowing  whom  the  facred  fibyl  meant.  Dryden’ s  /En. 

18.  To  manage;  to  handle  intellectually. 

Some  in  their  difeourfe  defire  rather  commendation  of  wit, 
in  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments,  than  of  judgment  in  dif- 
cetning  what  is  true.  Bacon ,  EJfay  33. 

19.  To  maintain. 

Whereupon  they  alfo  made  engines  againft  their  engines, 
and  held  them  battle  a  long  feafon.  1  Mac.  vi.  52. 

20.  To  form ;  to  plan. 

The  Pharifees  went  out,  and  held  a  counfel  againft  him. 

Mat.  xii.  14. 

2r.  To  carry  on;  to  continue. 

He  came  to  the  land’s  end,  where  he  holding  his  courfe,  in  a 
narrow  paflage  towards  the  Weft,  for  thefpace  of  divers  days, 
did  at  length  peaceably  pafs  through  the  ftraits.  Abbot. 

22.  To  Hold  forth.  To  offer  to  exhibit. 

Obferve  the  connection  of  thefe  ideas  in  the  propo- 
fitions,  which  thofe  books  hold  forth  and  pretend  to  teach 
as  truths.  Locke. 

23.  To  Hold  in.  To  reftrain ;  to  govern  by  the  bridle. 

I  have  lately  fold  my  nag,  and  honeftly  told  his  greateft 


fault,  which  is,  that  he  became  fuch  a  lover  of  liberty  that  I 
could  fcarce  hold  him  in.  '  Swift. 

24.  To  Hold  in.  To  reftrain  in  general. 

Thefe  mens  haftinefs  the  warier  fort  of  you  doth  not  com¬ 
mend  ;  ye  wifh  they  had  held  themfelves  longer  in,  and  not  fo 
dangeroufly  flown  abroad.  Hooker,  Preface. 

25*  To  Hold  off  I  o  keep  at  a  diftance. 

Although  ’tis  fit  that  Caffio  have  his  place; 

Yet  if  you  pleafe  to  hold  him  off  a  while, 

You  Ihall  by  that  perceive  him.  Shakefpeare’s  Othello. 

The  objeCt  of  fight  doth  ftrike  upon  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
direCtly,  without  any  interception ;  whereas  the  cave  of  the 
ear  doth  hold  off  the  found  a  little  from  the  organ.  Bacon. 

I  am  the  better  acquainted  with  you  for  abfence,  as  men 
are  with  themfelves  for  affliaion :  abfence  does  but  hold  off 
a  friend,  to  make  one  fee  him  truly.  Pope  to  Swift. 

26.  To  Hold  on.  To  continue;  toprotraa;  to  pufli  forward. 
They  took  Barbarofla,  holding  on  his  courfe  to  Africk,  who 

brought  great  fear  upon  the  country.  Knolles’s  HiJl.  oftheTurks. 

If  the  obedience  challenged  were  indeed  due  to  thefe  laws, 
then  did  our  brethren  both  begin  the  quarrel  and  hold  it  on. 

Sander fons  Judgment  in  one  View. 

27.  To  Hold  out.  To  extend ;  to  ftretch  forth. 

The  king  held  out  to  Either  the  golden  feeptre  that  was  in 
his  hand.  v>  2> 

28.  To  Hold  out.  To  offer;  to  propofe. 

Fortune  holds  out  thefe  to  you,  as  rewards.  Ben,  Johnfon. 

29.  To  Hold  out.  To  continue  to  do  or  fuffer. 

He  cannot  long  hold  out  thefe  pangs, 

Th’  inceflant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind.  Shakef.  H.  IV. 

30.  To  Hold  up.  To  raife  aloft. 

I  Ihould  remember  him :  does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it 
were,  and  ftrut  in  his  gait  ?  Shakef  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for. 

The  hand  of  the  Almighty  vifibly  held  up,  and  prepared  to 
take  vengeance.  Locke. 

31.  To  Hold  up.  To  fuftain;  to  fupport. 

There  is  no  man  at  once  either  excellently  good  or  extreme¬ 
ly  evil,  but  grows  either  as  he  holds  himfelf  up  in  virtue,  or 
lets  himfelf  Aide  to  vicioufnefs.  Sidney. 

It  foiloweth,  that  all  which  they  do  in  this  fort  proceedeth 
originally  from  fome  fuch  agent  as  knoweth,  appointeth,  hold¬ 
eth  up,  and  actually  frameth  the  fame.  Hooker ,  b.  i.  f.  3. 

The  time  miforder’d  doth  in  common  fenfe 
Crowd  us,  and  crulh  us  to  this  monftrous  form, 

To  hold  our  fafety  up.  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

And  fo  fuccefs  of  mifehief  fhall  be  born, 

And  heir  from  heir  fhall  hold  his  quarrel  up.  Shakef.  H.  IV. 
Thofe  princes  have  held  up  their  fovereignty  beft,  which 
have  been  fparing  in  thofe  grants.  *  Davies  on  Ireland . 

We  have  often  made  one  confiderably  thick  piece  of  marble 
take  and  hold  up  another,  having  purpofely  caufed  their  flat 
furfaces  to  be  carefully  ground  and  polilhed.  Boyle. 

Then  do  not  ftrike  him  dead  with  a  denial. 

But  hold  him  up  in  life,  and  cheer  his  foul 

With  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  hope.  Addif.  Cato. 

To  Hol  d.  v.  n. 

1.  1  o  ftand ;  to  be  right ;  to  be  without  exception. 

To  fay  that  fimply  an  argument,  taken  from  man’s  autho¬ 
rity,  doth  hold  no  way,  neither  affirmatively  nor  negatively, 

1S  fiard.  Hooker ,  b.  ii.  f.  7. 

This  holdeth  not  in  the  fea-coafts,  becaufe  the  vapour  of  the 
ft  a,  without  fhowers,  doth  refrefh.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

The  lafting  of  plants  is  moft  in  thofe  that  are  largeft  of 
body ;  as  oak,  elm,  and  cheftnut,  and  this  holdeth  in  trees ; 
but  in  herbs  it  is  often  contrary.  Bacon’s  Natural  Flijlory. 

When  the  religion  ^formerly  received  is  rent  by  difeords, 
and  when  the  holinefs  of  the  profeflors  of  religion  is  decayed, 
and  full  of  fcandal,  and  withal  the  times  be  ftupid,  ignorant, 
and  barbarous,  you  may  doubt  the  fpringing  up  of  a  new  fed! ; 
if  then  alfo  there  fhould  arife  any  extravagant  and  ftrange 
fpirit,  to  make  himfelf  author  thereof ;  all  which  points  held 
when  Mahomet  publifhed  his  law.  Bacon ,  Effay  59, 

Nothing  can  be  of  greater  ufe  and  defence  to  the  mind  than 
the  difeovering  of  thefe  colours,  Ihewing  in  what  cafes  they 
hold,  arid  in  what  they  deceive.  Bacon. 

Where  outward  force  conftrains,  the  fentence  holds ; 

But  who  conftrains  me  ?  Milton. 

So  doth  he  deal  with  the  teftimonies  of  the  fathers,  let  them 
be  never  fo  exprefs  againft  all  forts  of  prayers  and  invocations  : 
they  hold  only  of  fuch  a  fort  of  prayer.  Stillingfleet. 

The  reafons  given  by  them  againft  the  worlhip  of  images, 
will  equally  hold  againft  the  worfhip  of  images  amongft 
Chriftians.  Stiliingfcct’s  Def.  of  Difc.  on  Rom.  Idol. 

None  of  his  folutions  will  hold  by  mere  mechanicks.  More. 
This  unfeen  agitation  of  the  minute  parts  will  hold  in  light 
and  fpirituous  liquors.  Beyle. 

It  holds  in  all  operative  principles  whatfoever,  but  efpecially 
in  fuch  as  relate  to  morality ;  in  which  not  to  proceed,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  go  backward.  South’s  Sermons. 

The  drift  of  this  figure  holds  good  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
creation.  "  L'EJlrange. 
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The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wife  and  love 
.  Is  hardly  granted  to  the  gods  above.  D'  dnis  FMs_ 

As  it  th  experiment  were  made  to  hold 
For  bafe  production,  and  rejetf  the  gold.  Dryden 

Thlf  remark,  I  muft  acknowledge,  is  not  fo  proper  for  the 
colouring  as  the  defign  ;  but  it  will  hold  for  both.  Dryden 

m  r is  zZ/f  whe" any  body  J  r 

The  rule  holds  in  land  as  well  as  all  other  commodities.  °Loc. 
This  feems  to  hold  in  moft  cafes.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 
The  analogy  holds  good,  and  precifely  keeps  to  the  fame  pro¬ 
perties  in  the  planets  and  comets.  Chevne 

San£f onus’s  experiment  of  perforation,  being  to  the  other 
fecretion  as  five  to  three,  does  not  hold  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept  m  the  hotteft  t.me  of  Summer.  Arbmbmt  on  AlimnU. 

In  words,  as  faftnons,  the  fame  rule  will  bold • 

Ahke  fantaftick,  if  too  new  or  old.  P0pe  on  Criticifm. 

2.  1  o  continue  unbroken  or  unfubdued. 

,  T  for“  fend  hath  nobly  held.  Sbniefpwr,. 

3.  1  o  lalt ;  to  endure.  J 

We  fee,  by  the  peeling  of  onions,  what  a  holding  fubftance 

ie  ln  is*  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Never  any  man  was  yet  fo  old. 

But  hop’d  his  life  one  Winter  more  might  hold.  Denham. 

4*  to  continue. 

He  did  not  hold  in  this  mind  long.  L’Eftravge 

5.  To  refrain.  J  6 

His  dauntlefs  heart  would  fain  have  held 
From  weeping,  but  his  eyes  rebell’d.  Dryden. 

6.  To  ftand  up  for  ;  to  adhere. 

Through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world,  and 
they  that  do  hold  of  his  fide  do  find  it.  Wifd.  ii.  24. 

They  muft,  if  they  hold  to  their  principles,  agree  that  things 
had  their  production  always  as  now  they  have.  Hate. 

When  Granada  for  your  uncle  held. 

You  was  by  us  reftor’d,  and  he  expell’d.  Dryden. 

Numbers  hold 

With  the  fair  freckled  king  and  beard  of  gold : 

So  vig’rous  are  his  eyes,  fuch  rays  they  caft. 

So  prominent  his  eagle’s  beak  is  plac’d.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

*J.  To  be  dependent  on. 

The  other  two  were  great  princes,  though  holding  of  him ; 
men  of  giant-like  both  hugenefs  and  force.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  mother,  if  the  houfe  holds  of  our  lady,  had  rather, 
yea  and  will,  have  her  fon  cunning  and  bold,  in  making  him 
to  live  trimly.  Af chart’s  Scboolmajler. 

The  great  barons  had  not  only  great  numbers  of  knights, 
but  even  petty  barons  holding  under  them.  '  Temple. 

My  crown  is  abfolute,  and  holds  of  none.  Dryden. 

8.  To  derive  right. 

’Tis  true,  from  force  the  nobleft  title  fprings ; 

I  therefore  hold  from  that  which  firft  made  kings.  Dryden. 

9.  To  Hold  forth.  To  harangue ;  to  fpeak  in  publick  ;  to  fet 
forth  publickly. 

A  petty  conjurer,  telling  fortunes,  held forth  in  the  market- 

P^e*  .  L'Efi range’s  Fables. 

10.  To  Hold  in.  To  reftrain  one’s  felf. 

I  am  full  of  the  fury  of  the  Lord  :  I  am  weary  with  holding 

tn •  __  Jer.  vi.  11. 

11.  To  Hold  in.  To  continue  in  luck. 

A  duke,  playing  at  hazard,  held  in  a  great  many  hands  to- 
gether.  _  Swift. 

12.  To  Hold  ojf.  To  keep  at  a  diftance  without  clofing  with 
offers. 

Thefe  are  interefts  important  enough,  and  yet  we  muft  be 
wooed  to  confider  them ;  nay,  that  does  not  prevail  neither, 
but  with  a  perverfe  coynefs  we  hold  off.  Decay  of  Piety. 

13.  To  Hold  on.  To  continue  ;  not  to  be  interrupted. 

The  trade  held  on  for  many  years  after  the  bifhops  became 
Proteftants ;  and  fome  of  their  names  are  ftill  remembered 
with  infamy,  on  account  of  enriching  their  families  by  fuch 
facrilegious  alienations.  Swift. 

14.  To  Hold  on.  To  proceed. 

He  held  on,  however,  ’till  he  was  upon  the  very  point  of 
breaking.  L’Ef  range. 

15.  To  Hold  out.  To  laft;  to  endure. 

Before  thofe  dews  that  form  manna  come  upon  trees  in  the 
valleys,  they  diflipate,  and  cannot  hold  out.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hi/l. 

As  there  are  mountebanks  for  the  natural  body,  fo  are  there 
mountebanks  for  the  politick  body ;  men  that  perhaps  have 
been  lucky  in  two  or  three  experiments,  but  want  the  grounds 
of  fcience,  and  therefore  cannot  hold  out.  Bacon’s  EJfays. 

Truth,  fidelity,  and  juftice,  are  a  fiire  way  of  thriving, 
and  will  hold  out,  when  all  fraudulent  arts  and  devices  will 
fail.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons. 

By  an  extremely  exatft  regimen  a  confumptive  perfon  may 
hold  out  for  years,  if  the  fymptoms  are  not  violent.  Arbuthnot. 

16.  To  Hold  out.  Not  to  yield  ;  not  to  be  fubdued. 

The  great  mafter,  leaving  a  fufficient  number  of  foldiers 
for  the  keeping  of  that  fort,  went  with  the  reft  of  his  company 
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to  a  place  where  the  Spaniards,  fore  charged  by  Aclutnetes 
had  much  ado  to  holdout.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

n  i°i  7  ,  ^  ^range  a  perfon,  obfequious  to  thofe  he  love;., 
lhould  holdout  fo  long  againft  importunity.  Boyle. 

Nor  could  the  hardeft  ir’n  hold  out 
Againft  his  blows.  Hudibras. 

1  would  cry  now,  my  eyes  grow  womanifh  ; 

But  yet  my  heart  holds  out.  Dryden’ s  Spanifo  Fryar. 

nJa  Vi? ‘del  M’lan  has  held  out  formerly,  Jer  the  con- 

q  a!  re/ft-°/f  thC  dUtChy-  Addifon  tn  Italy.- 

to  the  holding  out  againft  fo  many  alterations  of  ftate, 
it  lometimes  proceeds  from  principles.  Collier  on  Pride. 
Pronounce  your  thoughts :  are  they  ftill  fixt 
To  bold  it  out y  and  fight  it  to  the  laft  ? 

Or  are  your  hearts  fubdu  d  at  length,  and  wrought 
By  time  and  ill  fuccefs  to  a  fubmiffion  ?  Addifon’ s  Cato. 

17*  A  Hold  together.  To  be  joined. 

Thofe  old  Gothick  caftlcs,  made  at  feveral  times,  hid  to- 

tr  y,  asitwcre>  by  rags  and  patches.  Dryd.  Dufrefnoy. 
io.  To  Hold  together.  To  remain  in  union. 

,  r  ^en  ou^iaws  and  robbers,  who  break  with  all  the  world 
betides,  muft  keep  faith  amongft  thcmfelves,  or  elfe  they  can¬ 
not  hold  together.  Locke. 

19.  To  Hold  up.  To  fupport  himfelf. 

All  the  wife  fayings  and  advices  which  philofophers  could 
mutter  up  to  this  purpofe,  have  helped  only  to  fupport  fome 
tew  ftout  and  obftinate  minds,  which,  without  the  aftiftance 
of  philofophy,  could  have  held  up  pretty  well  of  themfelves. 

TT  _  Tillctfon ,  Sermon  5. 

20.  1 0  Hold  up.  Not  to  be  foul  weather. 

Though  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear, 

Quoth  Ralph,  it  may  hold  up  and  clear.  ‘  Hudibras,  p.  ii. 

21.  To  Hold  up.  To  continue  the  fame  fpeed. 

When  two  ftart  into  the  world  together,  the  fuccefs  of  the 
tint  teems  to  prefs  upon  the  reputation  of  the  latter  :  for  why 
could  not  he  hold  up  ?  Colller  cf 

old  has  the  appearance  of  an  interjc&ion ;  but  is  the 
imperative  mood.  Forbear;  ftop  ;  be  ftill. 

Hold,  ho!  lieutenant— fir— Montano!  Gentlemen 
Have  you  forgot  all  fenfe  of  place  and  duty  ? 

The  general  fpeaks  to  you -hold,  hold,  for  fhame  J  Shake fp. 

Hold,  hold!  are  all  thy  empty  withes  fuch  ! 

A  good  old  woman  would  have  faid  as  much.  Dry  den’s  Perl 

Hold,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  J * 

1.  The  aeft  of  teizing;  gripe;  grafp;  feizure. 

1  hofe  bards,  Caefar  writeth,  delivered  no  certain  truth  of 
anything;  neither  is  there  any  certain  hold  to  be  taken  of  any 
antiquity  which  is  received  by  tradition.  Spcnfer  on  Ireland. 

ne  wits  cf  the  multitude  are  fuch,  that  manythinos  they 
cannot  lay  hold  on  at  once.  Hooker,  Dedication. 

Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark  of  God,  and  took  hold 
of  it ;  for  the  oxen  fhook  it.  2  ga%  ^ 

This  is  to  give  him  liberty  and  power : 

Rather  thou  fhould’ft  lay  hold  upon  him,  fend  him 
To  deferv’d  death,  and  a  juft  punifhment.  Ben.  JohnfCatil. 

Let  but  them 

Find  courage  to  lay  hold  on  this  occafion.  Milt.  Agoni/les. 
The  devil  himfelf,  when  let  loofe  upon  Job,  could  not 
tranfport  that  patient  good  man  beyond  his  temper,  or  make 
him  quit  his  hold.  1  >  _ 

He  leiz  d  the  mining  bough  with  griping  hold. 

And  rent  away  with  eafe  the  ling’ring  gold.  Dryden’ s  /Fn. 

I  he  head  is  divided  into  four  fingers  bending  forwards,  and 
one  oppofite  to  them  bending  backwards,  and  of  greater  ftren'nh 
than  any  of  them  fingly,  which  we  call  the  thumb,  to  join  wuth 
them  feverally  or  united,  whereby  it  is  fitted  to  lay  hold  of 
objects  of  any  fee  or  quantity.  Ray  on  theC, cation. ' 

\  et  then,  from  all  my  grief,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  fet  me  free, 

Whilft,  in  the  confidence  of  pray’r. 

My  foul  took  hold  on  thee.  Addifon’ s  Spectator. 

We  are  ftrangely  backward  to  lay  hold  of  this  fafe,  this  only 
method  of  cure.  '  AttcrburJ s  Sermons. 

He  kept  his  hold. 

Nor  loft  ’till  beauty  was  decay’d  and  old. 

And  love  was  by  pofteflion  pall’d  and  cold.  Granville 

2.  something  to  be  held  ;  fupport. 

If  a  man  be  upon  an  high  place,  without  rail?  or  good  hold 
he  ,s  ready  to  fall.  W,  A, <„ur  °ul  Hi, Z  . 

3*  Latch  ;  power  of  feizing  or  keeping. 

The  law  hath  yet  another  bold  on  you.  Shakefpeare. 
Let  it  confift  with  fuch  a  man’s  inter. ft  and  fafety  to  wrony 
you,  and  then  it  will  be  impoftible  you  can  have  any  hold  upon 
him,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  left  to  give  him  a  check,  or  to 
put  in  the  balance  againft  his  profit.  '>Swi ft 

4-  Prifon;  place  of  cuftody. 

They  lay  him  in  hold,  becaufe  it  was  not  declared  what 
was  to  be  done  with  him.  Hooker ,  b  iii 

The  prifoner  to  his  hold  retir’d. 

His  troop  with  equal  emulation  fir’d,  Dryden 

4.  Power; 
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5.  Power;  influence. 

Rural  recreations  abroad,  and  books  at  home,  are  the  inno¬ 
cent  plcafures  of  a  man  who  is  early  wife  ;  and  gives  fortune 
no  more  b  Id  of  him  than  of  neceflity  he  mult.  Dry  den. 

Fear  is  that  pafiion  which  hath  the  greateft  power  over  us, 
and  by  which  God  and  his  laws  take  the  fureft  hold  of  us.  Till. 

6.  Cuftody. 

King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  bold 
Of  Bolinbroke.  Shakefpcare' s  Richard  IT. 

7.  Hold  of  a  Ship.  All  that  part  which  lies  between  the  lcecl- 

fon  and  the  lower  deck.  Harris. 

Now  a  fea  into  the  hold  was  got, 

Wave  upon  wave  another  fea  had  wrought.  Dryden' s  Juv. 

8.  A  lurking  place :  as,  the  hold  of  a  wild  beaft  or  dear. 

9.  A  fortified  place ;  a  fort. 

It  was  his  policy  to  leave  no  hold  behind  him ;  but  make  all 
plain  and  wafte.  Spenfer. 

Holder.  n.f.  [from  hold.] 

1.  One  that  holds  or  gripes  any  thing  in  his  hand. 

The  makers  and  holders  of  plows  are  wedded  to  their  own 
particular  way.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

2.  A  tenant ;  one  that  holds  land  under  another. 

In  times  paft  not  holdings  were  fo  plentiful,  and  holders  fo 
fcarce,  as  well  was  the  landlord,  who  could  not  get  one  to  be 
his  tenant.  CarevS s  Survey  of  Cornrtval. 

Holderfo'rth.  n.f  [ hold  and  forth.']  An  haranguer  ;  one 
who  fpeaks  in  publick. 

Whence  fome  tub  holder sforth  have  made 
In  powd’ring  tubs  the  richeft  trade.  Hud'ibras ,  p.  iii. 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  upon  feeing  the  holder- 

Addifon s  Freeholder. 
Any  thing  which  takes 

hold  ;  a  catch  ;  a  hook. 

The  feveral  forts  of  teeth  are  furnifhed  with  holdfajls  fuit- 
able  to  the  ft  refs  that  they  are  put  to.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Ho'lding.  n.f.  [from  hold.]  . 

1.  Tenure;  farm. 

Holdings  were  fo  plentiful,  and  holders  fo  fcarce,  as  well 
was  the  landlord  who  could  not  get  a  tenant.  Carew. 

2.  It  fometimes  fignifies  the  burthen  or  chorus  of  a  fong.  Hanm. 

The  holding  every  man  fhall  beat  as  loud 
As  his  ftrong  fides  can  volly.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Hole.  n.f.  [hoi,  Dutch;  ):ole,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  cavity  narrow  and  long,  either  perpendicular  or  hori¬ 
zontal. 

The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed.  Shakefp. 
Tickling  is  moft  in  the  foies,  and  under  the  arm  holes  and 
fides.  _  Bacon. 

A  lbadftone  is  fo  difpofed,  that  it  fhall  draw  unto  it,  on  a 
reclined  plane,  a  bullet  of  fteel,  which,  as  it  afeends  near  to 
the  loadftone,  may  fall  down  through  fome  hole ,  and  fo  return 
to  the  place  whence  it  began  to  move.  Wilkins's  Dadalus. 

There  are  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  under  their  roots 
in  holes  and  caverns  the  air  is  often  detained.  Burnet. 

2.  A  perforation  ;  a  fmall  interftitial  vacuity. 

Look  upon  linen  that  has  fmall  holes  in  it :  thofe  holes  appear 
very  black,  and  men  are  often  deceived  in  taking  holes  forfpots 
of  ink  ;  and  painters,  to  reprefent  holes,  make  ufe  of  black. 

Boyle  on  Colours. 

3.  A  cave;  a  hollow  place. 

Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole.  Shakefpcare. 

4.  A  cell  of  an  animal. 

A  tortoife  fpends  all  his  days  in  a  hole ,  with  a  houfe  upon  his 
head.  L'Ejirange. 

I  have  frighted  ants  with  my  fingers,  and  purfued  them  as 
far  as  another  hole ,  flopping  all  pallages  to  their  own  neft, 
and  it  was  natural  for  them  to  fly  into  the  next  hole.  Addifon. 

5.  A  mean  habitation.  Hole  is  geneially  ufed,  unlefs  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  manual  works,  with  fome  degree  of  diflike. 

When  Alexander  firft  beheld  the  face 
Of  the  great  cynick,  thus  he  did  lament : 

How  much  more  happy  thou,  that  art  content 

To  live  within  this  little  hole,  than  I 

Who  after  empire,  that  vain  quarry,  fly.  Dryden' s  Juvcn. 

6.  Some  fubterfuge  or  fhiit.  Ainfw. 

Ho'lidamt.  n.f.  [holy  dame.]  Blefled  lady.  Hanmer. 

By  my  holt  dam,  here  comes  Catharine.  Shakefpcare. 

Ho'lily.  adv.  [from  holy. ] 

I.  Pioufly;  with  fanclity. 

Thou  woufd’ft  be  great, 

Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 

The  illnefs  fhould  attend  it:  what  thou  would’ft  highly. 

That  would’ft  thou  ho  lily.  Shakefpcare' s  Macbeth. 

?..  Inviolably;  without  breach. 

Friendfhip,  a  rare  thing  in  princes,  more  rare  between 
princes,  that  fo  holily  was  obferved  to  the  laft  ol  thofe  two  ex¬ 
cellent  men.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Ho'liness.  n.f.  [from  holy.] 

1.  Saixflity;  piety;  religious  goodnefs. 

I  will  not  hence  and  leave  my  hufband  here ; 


f  rth. 

Ho'LDFAST.  n.f.  [  hold  and  fajl.] 


Ahd  ill  it  doth  befeem  your  holinefs 

To  feparatc  the  hufband  and  the  wife.  Shakef.  Com.  of  Err, 
Religion  is  rent  by  difeords,  and  the  holinefs  of  the  pro- 
feffors  is  decayed,  and  full  of  fcandal.  Bacons  Ejdays. 

Then  in  full  age,  and  hoary  holinefs , 

Retire,  great  teacher,  to  thy  promis’d  blifs.  Prior : 

We  fee  piety  and  holinefs  ridiculed  as  morofe  Angularities. 

Rogers,  Sermon  15, 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  hallowed ;  dedication  to  religion. 

3.  The  title  of  the  pope. 

I  here  appeal  unto  the  pope. 

To  bring  my  whole  caufe  ’fore  his  holinefs.  Shakef.  H.  VIIL 
His  holinefs  has  told  fome  Englifh  gentlemen,  that  thofe  of 
our  nation  fhould  have  the  privileges.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Ho'lla.  inter}.  [ hola ,  French.]  A  word  ufed  in  calling  to  any 
one  at  a  diftance. 

Lift,  lift  !  I  hear 

Some  far  off  hollow  break  the  filent  air.  Milton. 

ToHo'lla.  v.n.  [from  the  interje&ion.  This  word  is  new 
vitioufly  written  hollo  by  the  beft  authors :  fometimes  halloo .] 
To  cry  out  loudly. 

But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  afleep. 

And  in  his  ear  I’ll  holla,  Mortimer!  Shakefp.  HenryYV . 
W'hat  halloing  and  what  ftir  is  this  to-day  ?  Skakejpeare. 
Ho'lland.  n.f.  Fine  linen  made  in  Holland. 

Some  for  the  pride  of  Turkifh  courts  defign’d, 

For  folded  turbants  fineft  holland  bear.  Dryden, 

Ho'llow.  adj.  [from  hole.] 

1.  Excavated;  having  a  void  fpace  within ;  not  folid. 

It  is  fortune’s  ufe 

To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 

To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  V mice. 

Some  fearch  for  hollow  trees,  and  fell  the  woods.  Dryden. 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  ftares,  he  ftamps  the  ground ; 

Th z  hollow  tow’rs  with  clamours  ring  around.  Dryden. 

2.  Noify,  like  found  reverberated  from  a  cavity. 

The  fouthern  wind, 

Now  by  his  hollow  whittling  in  the  leaves, 

Foretels  a  tempeft.  Shakefp.  HenryYV.  p.  i. 

T  hence  ifiu’d  fuch  a  blaft  and  hollow  roar. 

As  threaten’d  from  the  hinge  to  heave  the  door.  Dryden . 

3.  Not  faithful;  not  found  ;  not  what  one  appears. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 

Direftly  feafons  him  his  enemy.  Shakefp.  Hamlets 

Hollow  church  papifts  are  like  the  roots  of  nettles,  which 
themfelves  fling  not;  but  yet  they  bear  all  the  flinging  leaves. 

Bacon's  Ornarn.  Ration. 

He  feem’d 

For  dignity  compos’d,  and  high  exploit ; 

But  all  was  falfe  and  hollow.  Miltons  Par.  Lojl,  l.  it. 

What  could  be  expedfed  from  him,  but  knotty  and  crooked 
hollow  hearted  dealings  ?  Howel's  V seal  Forrejt. 

The  hollow  hearted,  difaffedled. 

And  clofe  malignants  are  detected.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

Hallow,  n.f. 

1.  Cavity;  concavity. 

I’ve  heard  myfelf  proclaim’d. 

And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree 

Efcap’d  the  hunt.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

I  fuppofe  there  is  fome  vault  or  hollow,  or  ifle,  behind  the 
wall,  and  fome  paftage  to  it.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

Againft  the  horfe’s  fide  his  fpear 
He  throws,  which  trembles  with  enclofed  fear  ; 

Whilft  from  the  hollows  of  his  womb  proceed 

Groans,  not  his  own.  Denham. 

Himfelf,  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

Holding,  obedient  to  his  high  command. 

The  deep  abyfs.  Prior. 

2.  Cavern;  den;  hole. 

Who  art  thou,  that  lately  did’ft  defeend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ?  Sbak.  Titus  Andronicus. 
Forefts  grew 

Upon  the  barren  hollows,  high  o’erfnading 

The  haunts  of  favagebeafts.  Prior. 

3.  Pit. 

A  fine  genius  for  gardening  thought  of  forming  fuch  an  un- 
fightly  hollow  into  fo  uncommon  and  agreeable  a  fcene.  AddiJ. 

4.  Any  opening  or  vacuity. 

He  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh.  Gen.  xxii.  25. 

5.  PaiTage;  canal. 

The  little  fprings  and  rills  are  conveyed  through  little  chan¬ 
nels  into  the  main  hollow  of  the  aquedudt.  Addifon  on  Italy. 
To  Ho'llow.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Io  make  hollow;  to 
excavate. 

Trees,  rudely  hollow'd ,  did  the  waves  fufiain, 

’Ere  ftiips  in  triumph  plow’d  the  watry  plain.  Dryd.  Ovid. 
Multitudes  were  employed  in  the  linking  of  wells,  the 
digging  of  trenches,  and  the  hollowing  oi  trees.  Spectator. 
To  Ho'llow.  v.  n.  [This  is  written  by  neglect  of  etymology 
for  holla.  See  Ho L L A . ]  To  ftiout ;  to  hoot. 
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.  I  his  unfeen  judge  will  wait,  and  in  your  ear 

Will  hol'ovb  rebel,  tyrant;  murderer.  Dry  dens  Aurengzcle. 

I  pafs  for  a  d’rfaffefled  perfon  and  a  murderer,  for  no  other 
I  cafon  but  becaufe  I  do  not  hoot  and  hollow ,  and  make  a  noife. 

Addi fan’s  Spectator. 

He  with  his  hounds  comes  hollowing  from  the  ftable. 
Makes  love  with  nods,  and  kneels  beneath  a  table.  Pope . 

Ho'llowly.  adv.  [from  hollow .] 

1.  With  cavities. 

2.  Unfaithfully;  infincerely;  diflioneftly. 

O  earth,  bear  witnefs. 

And  crown  what  1  profefs  with  kind  event, 

If  I  fpeak  true ;  if  hollowly ,  invert 

What  beft  is  beaded  me,  to  mifehief !  Sbakefp.  Tempejl. 

You  fhall  arraign  your  confcience, 

And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  found, 

Or  hollowly  put  on  Sbakefp.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Ho'llowness.  n.J.  [from  hllow.] 

1.  Cavity;  ftate  of  being  hollow.  •  -  - 

If  you  throw  a  ftone  or  a  dart,  they  give  no  found  ;  no  more 
do  bullets,  except  they  happen  to  be  a  little  hollowed  in  the 
carting,  which  hollownefs  penneth  the  air.  Bacon's  Natur.  Hijl. 

I  have  feen  earth  taken  up  by  a  ftrong  wind,  fo  that  there 
remained  gr  eat  empty  hoUoivnejs  in  the  place.  Hakewlll. 

An  heap  of  fand  or  fine  powder  will  fuffer  no  hollownefs 
within  them,  though  they  be  dry  fubftances.  Burnet. 

2.  Deceit ;  infincerity  ;  treachery. 

Thy  youngeft  daughter  does  not  love  thee  leaft; 

Nor  are  thofe  empty  hearted,  whofe  low  found 

Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 


Reverbs  no  hollownefs. 

People,  young  and  raw,  and  foft  natured,  think  it  an  eafy 
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Holt,  whether  at  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the  name  of  aft/ 
place,  ltgnifics  that  it  is  or  hath  been  woody,  from  the  Saxori 
j3olr,  a  wood;  or  fometimes  poflibly  from  the  Saxon  J?ol,  i.e. 
hollow,  efpecially  when  the  name  ends  in  tun  or  dun.  Gthfon. 

HO'LY.  adj.  [Jxilij,  Saxon ;  hey  Ugh,  Dutch,  from  jpal,  healthy, 
or  in  a  ftate  of  falvation  ] 

1.  Good;  pious;  religious. 

See  where  his  grace  ftands  ’tween  two  clergymen  ! 

And  fee  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand, 

True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man.  Sbakefp.  Rich.  III. 

Doubtlefs 

With  joy  he  will  embrace  you  ;  for  he’s  honourable. 

And,  doubling  that,  moft  holy.  Shakef  Cymleline. 

2.  Hallowed  ;  confecrated  to  divine  ufe. 

State,  holy  or  unhallow’d,  what  of  that?  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

Bare  was  his  hoary  head  ;  one  holy  hand 
Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  and  one  his  feeptre.  Dryden . 

3.  Pure;  immaculate. 

Common  fenfe  could  tell  them,  that  the  good  God  could 
not  be  pleafed  with  any  thing  cruel ;  nor  the  moft  holy  God 
with  any  thing  filthy  and  unclean.  South's  Sir-mens. 

4.  Sacred. , 

An  evil  foul  producing  holy  witnefs. 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  finding  cheek.  Shak.  Mehch.  of  Ven. 

He  has  deferv’d  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus’  car.  Shakefpeare' s  Ant.  and  Cleopa'.ra: 

Ho'ly-ghost.  n.f  [Jpalig  and  gayt,  Saxon. J  The  third  per¬ 
fon  of  the  adorable  Trinity. 

If  ftrength  of  perfuafion  be  the  light  which  muft  guide  us. 


I  alk,  how  fhall  any  one  diftinguifh  the  infpiratrons  of  the 
Holy-ghofl  ?  ,  Locke. 

thing  to  gain  love,  and  reckon  their  own  friendfhip  a  fure  HoTy- Thursday,  n.f.  The  day  on  which  the  afeenfion  of 

price  of  any  man’s  :  but  when  experience  fnall  have  (hewn  our  Saviour  is  commemorated,  ten  days  before  Whrtfuntide. 
them  the  hardnefs  of  moft  hearts,  the  hollownefs  of  others,  and  Ho'ly-week.  n.f  The  week  before  Eafter. 
the  balenefs  and  ingratitude  of  almoft  all,  they  will  then  find  Ho'lyday.  n.f  [ holy  and  day.] 

that  a  friend  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  he  only  who  made  1.  The  day  of  fome  ecclefiaftical  feftival. 


hearts  can  unite  them?  South's  Sermons, 

Ho'llowroot.  n.f.  [ hollow  and  root.]  A  plant.  Ainfworth. 

Ho'llv.  n.f  [jjoleyn,  Saxori.]  A  plant. 

The  leaves  are  fet  about  the  edges  with  long,  {harp,  ftiff 
prickles  :  the  berries  are  fmall,  round,  and  generally  of  a  red 
colour,  containing  four  triangular  ftriated  feeds  in  each.  Of 
this  tree  there  are  feveral  fpecies;  fome  variegated  in  the 
leaves,  fome  with  yellow  berries,  and  fome  with  white.  Mill. 

Faireft  blofloms  drop  with  every  blaft  ; 

■  But  the  brown  beauty  will  like  hollies  laft.  Gay. 

Some  to  the  holly  hedge 

Neftling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  fome; 

Some  to  the  rude  prote&ion  of  the  thorn.  Thomfon's  Spring. 

Ho'llyiiock.  n.f  [jx>li);oc,  Saxon,  commonly  called  holyoak.] 
Rofemallow. 

It  is  in  every  refpedt  larger  than  the  common  mallow :  its 
leaves  are  rougher,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  in  fome  fpecies 
double,  adhere  clofely  to  the  ftaik.  They  flower  in  July.  Mill. 

Hdyocks  far  exceed  poppies  for  their  durablenefs,  and  are 
very  ornamental.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Hollyrose.  \n  r  Plants.  Ainfworth. 

Ho'llytree.  ^  J 

Holme,  n.f. 

1.  Holme  or  howme,  whether  jointly  or  fingly,  comes  from  the 
Saxon  holme,  a  river  ifland  ;  or  if  the  place  be  not  fuch,  the 
fame  word  fignifies  alfo  a  hill,  or  mountain.  Gibfon's  Camden. 

2.  The  ilex ;  the  evergreen  oak. 

Under  what  tree  did’ft  thou  take  them  companying  toge¬ 
ther  ?  who  anfwered,  under  a  holm  tree.  Suf.  Iviii. 

The  carver  holme ,  the  maple  feldom  inward  found.  Spenf. 

Ho'locaust.  n.f.  [0A©3  and  xoclu.]  A  burnt  facrifice;  a  fa- 
crifice  of  which  the  whole  was  confumed  by  fire,  and  nothing 
retained  by  the  offerer. 

Ifaac  carried  the  wood  for  the  facrifice,  which  being  an 
h  locaujl ,  or  burnt  offering,  to  be  confumed  unto  aihes,  we 
cannot  well  conceive  a  burthen  for  a  boy.  Brown  s  Vulg.  Err. 

Let  the  eye  behold  no  evil  thing,  and  it  is  made  a  facrifice; 
let  the  tongue  fpeak  no  filthy  woid,  and  it  becomes  an  obla¬ 
tion  ;  let  the  hand  do  no  unlawful  a£lion,  and  you  render  it 
a  holocaufl.  Roy  on  the  Creation. 

Eumenes  cut  a  piece  from  every  part  of  the  victim,  and  by 
this  he  made  it  an  holocaufl ,  or  an  entire  facrifice.  Broome. 

Holograph,  n.f.  [oA©>  and  'y^ddpw  ]  This  word  isufed  in 
the  Scottilh  law  to  denote  a  deed  written  altogether  by  the 
granter’s  own  hand.  .  - 

Hole.  The  old  preterite  and  participle  paflive  of  help. 

His  great  love,  (harp  as  his  fpur,  hath  holp  him 

To’s  home  before  us.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Ho'lpen.  The  old  participle  paflive  of  help. 

In  a  long  trunk  the  found  is  holpen ,  though  both  the  mouth 
and  the  ear  be  a  handful  from  the  trunk ;  and  fomewhat  more 

ii  holpen  when  the  hearer  is  near,  than  when  the  fpeaker.  Bacon. 

Ho'lster.  n.f.  [heolptep,  Saxon,  a  hiding  place.]  A  cafe  for 
a  horfeman’s  piftol. 

In’s  rufty  holflers  put  what  meat 

1  Into  his  hofe  he  cou’d  not  get.  Butler. 


2.  Anniverfary  feaft. 

This  victory  was  fo  welcome  unto  the  Perfians,  that  in 
memorial  thereof  they  kept  that  day  as  one  of  their  folemn 
holydays  for  many  years  after.  Kttolle's  Hifloryof  the  cIu,  ks. 
Rome’s  holydays  you  tell,  as  if  a  gueft 
With  the  old  Romans  you  were  wont  to  feaft.  Waller. 

3.  A  day  of  gayety  and  joy.  .  „ . 

He  writes  verfes,  he  fpeaks  holy  day ,  he  fmells  April  •  and 
May;  he  will  carry  it.  Shak.  Merry  Wives  of  Wndfr. 

What,  have  I  ’Raped  love-letters  in  the  holyday  time  of  my 
beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  fubjeft  for  them  ?  Shakefpeare . 

4.  A  time  that  comes  feldom. 

Courage  is  but  a  holyday  kind  of  virtue,  to  be  feldom  eXer- 
cifed.  Dry  den  s  Fables ,  Dedication. 

HOMAGE,  n.f  \J0om7nage,  French ;  homagium ,  low  Latin.] 

1.  Service  paid  and  fealty  profefled  to  a  fovereign  or  fuperior 
lord. 

Call  my  fovereign  yours, 

And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  fubjedls.  Sbakefp.  Hen.  VI. 
The  chiefs,  in  a  folemn  manner,  did  their  homages ,  and 
made  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  earl  marfhal.  Davies. 

2.  Obeifance;  refpeeft  paid  by  external  action. 

The  gods  great  mother,  when  her  heav’nly  race 
Do  homage  to  her.  Denham . 

A  tuft  of  daifies  on  a  flow’ry  lay 
They  faw,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their  way  ; 

To  this  both  knights  and  dames  their  homage  made, 

And  due  obeifance  to  the  daify  paid.  Dry  den. 

Go,  go,  with  homage  yon  proud  vigors  meet ! 

Go,  lie  like  dogs  beneath  your  mafters  feet  Dry  den. 

ToHo'mage.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  reverence  by  exter¬ 
nal  aftion  ;  to  pay  honour  to  ;  to  profefs  fealty. 

Homager,  n.f.  [ hommager ,  Fr.  from  homage.]  One  who 
holds  by  homage  of  fome  fuperior  lord. 

As  I’m  Egypt’s  queen, 

Thou  blufheft,  Antony;  and  that  blood  of  thine  • 

Is  Csefar’s  homager.  Sbakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

His  fubje<fts,  traytors,  are  received  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne 
his  homager.  Bacon's  Henry  V II. 

HOME.  n.f.  [})am,  Saxon.] 

I.  His  own  houfe  ;  ti  e  private  dwelling. 

I’m  now  from  home ,  and  out  of  that  provifion 
Which  {hall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment.  Shakefpeare. 

Home  is  the  facred  refuge  of  our  life. 

Secur’d  from  all  approaches  but  a  wife.  Dryden, 

When  Hetftor  went  to  fee 
His  virtuous  wife,  the  fair  Andromache, 


He  found  her  not  at  home  3  for  Che  was  gone.  Dryaen. 

Thofe  who  have  homes ,  when  home  they  do  repair. 

To  a  laft  lodging  calls  their  wand’ring  friends.  Dryden. 
His  own  country. 

How  can  tyrants  fafely  govern  home , 

Unlefs  abroad  they  purchafe  great  alliance?  Shakef  H.  VI. 
Their  determination  is  to  return  to  their  homes ,  and  to 
trouble  you  no  more.  Sbakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
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With  honour  to  his  home  let  Thefeus  ride. 

With  love  to  friend.  Dryden's  Fables, 

At  home  the  hateful  names  of  parties  ceafe. 

And  fa&ious  fouls  are  weary’d  into  peace.  Dryden. 

They  who  pafs  through  a  foreign  country,  towards  their 
native  home ,  do  not  ufually  give  up  themfelves  to  the  pleafures 
of  the  place.  Attcrbury s  Sermons. 

3.  The  place  of  conftant  refidence. 

Handria,  by  plenty  made  the  home  of  war. 

Shall  weep  her  crime,  and  bow  to  Charles  reftor’d.  Prior. 

4.  United  to  a  fubftantive,  it  fignifies  domeftick. 

Let  the  exportation  of  home  commodities  be  more  in  value 
than  the  importation  of  foreign.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 
Home.  adv.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  one’s  own  habitation. 

One  of  Adam’s  children  in  the  mountains  lights  on  a  glit¬ 
tering  fubftance ;  home  he  carries  it  to  Adam,  who  finds  it  to 
be  hard,  to  have  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  exceeding  great 
weight.  Locke. 

2.  To  one’s  own  country. 

3.  Clofe  to  one’s  own  bread  or  affairs. 

He  that  encourages  treafon  lays  the  foundation  of  a  doc¬ 
trine,  that  will  come  home  to  himfelf.  L'Ejlrange. 

This  is  a  confideration  that  comes  home  to  our  intereft.  Add. 
Thefe  confutations,  propofed  in  general  terms,  I  am  fure, 
madam,  you  will,  by  particular  application,  bring  home  to 
your  own  concern.  Wake' s  Preparation  for  Death. 

4-  To  the  point  defigned  ;  to  the  utmoft  ;  clofely ;  fully. 

Crafty  enough  either  to  hide  his  faults,  or  never  to  {hew 
them,  but  when  they  might  pay  home.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

In  fell  motion. 

With  his  prepared  fword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

A  loyal  fir 

To  him  thou  follow’#:  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Heme  both  in  word  and  deed.  Shakefpeare's  Tempejl. 

Her  caufe  and  yours 

I’ll  perfect  him  withal ;  and  he  (hall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke,  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accufe  him  home  and  home.  Shakefp.  Meajure  for  Mleafure. 
Men  of  age  objeft  too  much,  adventure  too  little,  and  fel- 
dom  drive  bufinefs  home  to  the  full  period  ;  but  content  them¬ 
felves  with  a  mediocrity  of  fuccefs.  Bacon. 

1  hat  cometh  up  home  to  the  bufinefs,  and  taketh  off  the 
objection  clearly..  Sanderfon. 

Break  through  the  thick  array 

Of  his  throng’d  legions,  and  charge  home  upon  him.  Addif. 
He  makes  choice  of  fome  piece  of  morality;  and  in  order 
to  prefs  this  home ,  he  makes  lefs  ufe  of  the  force  of  reafoning. 

P ope' j  View  of  Epick  Poems. 
I  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  authors  themfelves,  who 
fpeak  very  home  to  the  point.  Atterbury's  Serrn.  Preface. 

5.  United  to  a  fubftantive,  it  implies  force  and  efficacy. 

Poifon  may  be  falfe ; 

The  home  thru#  of  a  friendly  fword  is  fure.  Dryden. 

I  am  forry  to  give  him  fuch  home  tbrufts ;  for  he  lays  him¬ 
felf  fo  open,  and  ufes  fo  little  art  to  avoid  them,  that  I  muft 
either  do  nothing,  or  expofe  his  weaknefs.  Stillingfeet. 

Momebo'rn.  adj.  [home  and  born.] 

1.  Native;  natural. 

Though  to  be  thus  elemented,  arm 
Thefe  creatures  from  homeborn  intrinfick  harm.  Donne. 

2.  Domeftick ;  not  foreign. 

Num’rous  bands 

With  homeborn  lyes,  or  tales  from  foreign  lands.  Pope. 
Ho'mebred.  adj.  [home  and  bred.] 
x.  Native;  natural. 

God  hath  taken  care  to  anticipate  every  man,  to  draw  him 
early  into  his  church,  before  other  competitors,  homebred  lufts, 
or  vicious  cuftoms  of  the  world,  (hould  be  able  to  pretend  to 
^'m-  _  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

2.  Not  poliflied  by  travel ;  plain;  rude;  artlefs^  uncultivated. 

Only  to  me  two  homebred  youths  belong.  Dryden's  Juven. 

3.  Domeftick;  not  foreign. 

But  if  of  danger,  which  hereby  doth  dwell. 

And  homebred  evil,  ye  defire  to  hear, 

I  can  you  tydings  tell.  Fairy  Queen,  cant.  i. 

This  once  happy  land, 

By  homebred  fury  rent,  long  groan’d.  Phillips. 

Ho'mefelt.  adj.  [home  and  felt.]  Inward;  private. 

Yet  they  in  pleafing  (lumber  lull’d  the  fenfe, 

And  in  tweet  madnefs  robb’d  it  of  itfelf ; 

But  fuch  a  facred  and  homefelt  delight, 

Such  fober  certainty  of  waking  blifs, 

I  never  heard  ’till  now.  Milton. 

Happy  next  him  who  to  thefe  (hades  retires. 

Whom  nature  charms,  and  v/hom  the  mufe  infpires, 

Whom  humbler  joys  of  homefelt  quiet  pleafe, 

'  Succeffive  ftudy,  exercife,  and  eafe.  P0pe. 

Homelily.  adv.  [from  homely.]  Rudely;  inelegantly. 

Homeliness,  n.f  [from  homely.]  Plainnefs;  rudenefs; 
coarfenefs. 
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Homer  has  opened  a  great  field  of  raillery  to  men  of  more 
delicacy  than  greatnefs  of  genius,  by  the  homelinejs  of  fome  of 
his  fentiments.  Addijon's  Spectator. 

Ho'mely.  adj.  [from  home.]  Plain;  homefpun  ;  not  elegant ; 
not  beautiful ;  not  fine  ;  coarfe;  rude. 

Each  place  bandfome  without  curiofity,  and  homely  without 
loathfomenefs.  Sidney. 

Within  this  wood,  out  of  a  rock  did  rife 
A  fpring  of  water,  mildly  tumbling  down; 

Whereto  approached  not  in  any  wife 
The  homely  fhepherd,  nor  the  ruder  clown.  Spenfer. 

Like  rich  hangings  in  an  homely  houfe, 

So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Be  plain,  good  fon,  and  homely  in  thy  drift : 

Riddling  confeffion  finds  but  riddling  thrift.  Shakefpeare. 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits.  Shakefpeare. 

Our  ftomachs  will  make  what’s  homely  favoury.  Shakefp. 

It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home ; 

They  had  their  name  thence.  Milton. 

It  is  obferved  by  fome,  that  there  is  none  fo  homely  but 
loves  a  looking-glafs.  South' s  Sermons. 

Their  homely  fare  difpatch’d,  the  hungry  band 
Invade  their  trenchers  next.  Dryden's  /En.  b.  vii. 

Now  Strephon  daily  entertains 
His  Chloe  in  the  homelijl  ftrains.  Swift * 

Homely  perfons,  the  more  they  endeavour  to  adorn  them¬ 
felves,  the  more  they  expofe  the  defeats  they  want  to  hide.  Clur. 

Ho'mely.  adv,  PJainly;  coarfely;  rudely. 

Thus  like  the  god  his  father,  homely  dreft, 

He  ftrides  into  the  hall  a  horrid  gueft.  Dryden's  /En. 

Ho  melyn.  n.  f.  A  kind  of  fifh.  Amfworth. 

Homema'de.  adj.  [home  and  made.]  Made  at  home;  not 
manufactured  in  foreign  parts. 

A  tax  laid  on  your  native  product,  and  homemade  commo¬ 
dities,  makes  them  yield  lefs  to  the  firft  feller.  Locke. 

Ho  mer.  n.f.  A  meafure  of  about  three  pints. 

An  homer  of  barley-feed  (hall  be  valued  at  fifty  fhekels  of 
filver-  Lev.  xxvii.  16. 

Ho'mespun.  adj.  [home  and  fpun.] 

1.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home;  not  made  by  regular  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Inftead  of  homefpun  coifs  were  feen 
Good  pinners,  edg’d  with  colberteen.  Swift. 

2 '  Not  made  in  foreign  countries. 

He  appeared  in  a  fuit  of  Englilh  broad-cloath,  very  plain, 
but  rich  :  every  thing  he  wore  was  fubftantial,  honeft,  home- 
fpun.  ware.  Addifon. 

3.  Plain;  coarfe;  rude;  homely;  inelegant. 

They  fometimes  put  on,  when  they  go  afhore,  long  fleeve- 
lefs  coats  of  homefpun  cotton.  Sandys's  Travels. 

We  fay,  in  our  hsmefpun  Englifh  proverb,  He  killed  two 
birds  with  one  ftone  ;  pleafed  the  emperor,  by  giving  him  the 
refemblance  of  his  anceftors,  and  gave  him  fuch  a  refemblance 
as  was  not  fcandalous  in  that  age.  Dryden's  /En.  Deduat. 

Our  homefpun  authors  muft  forfake  the  field, 

And.  Shakefpeare  to  the  foft  Scarlatti  yield.  Addifon. 

Homespu'n.  n.f.  A  coarfe,  inelegant,  rude,  untaught,  ruftick 
man. 

What  hempen  homefpuns  have  we  fwaggerine  here. 

So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ?  Shakefpeare. 

Ho'mestall.  In.  f.  [J3am  and  ytefce,  Saxon.]  The  place  of 

Ho'mestead.  J  the  houfe. 

Both  houfe  and  homcjlead  into  Teas  are  born, 

'  And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn.  Dryden. 

Homeward,  ladv.  [  }?am  and  yeapb,  Saxon.]  Towards 

Ho'mewahds.  5  home;  towards  the  native  place;  towards 
the  place  of  refidence. 

Then  Urania  homeward  did  arife. 

Leaving  in  pain  their  well-fed  hungry  eyes.  Sidney. 

My  affairs 

Do  even  drag  me  homeward.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Since  fuch  love’s  natural  ftation  is,  may  ftill 
My  love  defeend,  and  journey  down  the  hill, 

Not  panting  after  growing  beauties ;  fo 
I  {hall  ebb  on  with  them  who  homeward  go.  Donne. 

Look  homeward,  angel  now,  and  melt  with  ruth; 

And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  haplefs  youth  !  Milton. 

Like  a  long  team  of  fnowy  fwans  on  high. 

Which  clap  their  wings,  and  cleave  the  liquid  Iky, 

Which  homeward  from  their  wat’ry  paftures  born, 

1  hey  fing,  and  Afia’s  lakes  their  notes  return.  Dryd.  /En. 

What  now  remains, 

But  that  once  more  we  tempt  the  wat’ry  plains, 

And,  wand’ring  homewards,  feck  our  fafety  hence.  Dryden. 

Ho'micide.  n.f.  [homicide,  French  ;  homicidium,  Latin.] 

I.  Murder;  manquelling. 

The  apoftles  command  to  abftain  from  blood  :  conftrue  this 
according  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  it  will  feem,  that  homicide 
only  is  forbidden  ;  but  conftrue  it  in  reference  to  the  law  of  the 
Jews,  about  which  the  queftion  was,  and  it  (hall  eafily  appear 
to  have  a  clean  other  fenfe,  and  a  truer,  when  we  expound  it 
of  eating,  and  not  of  (bedding  blood.  Hooker,  b.  iv. 

2.  Dtftrudlion. 
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2.  Deftru&ion.  In  the  following  lines  it  is  not  propeh 

What  wonder  is’t  that  black  detra&ion  thrives ! 

The  homicide  of  names  is  lefs  than  lives.  Dryden 

3.  [Homicide*  Fr.  homicida9  Eat.]  A  murderer;  a  manflayer. 

Your  beauty,  that  did  haunt  me  in  my  fleep, 

To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world, 

So  might  I  live  one  hour  in  your  fweet  bofom. 

- - If!  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide , 

Thefe  nails  fhould  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks.  Shake/. 

Heiftor  comes,  the  homicide ,  to  wield 
His  conqu’ring  arms,  with  corps  to  ftrew  the  field.  Dryden: 
Homicidal,  adj.  [from  homicide.]  Murderous;  bloody. 

1  he  troop  forth  iffuing  from  the  dark  recefs, 

With  homicidal  rage,  the  king  opprefs.  Pope's  Odjfey 
Pom  1  le'tical.  adj.  [o^jAirnxo?.]  Social;  converfible. 

His  life  was  holy,  and,  when  he  had  leifure  for  retirements, 
fevere:  his  virtues  a&ive  chiefly,  and  homiletical ;  not  thofe 
lazy  fullen  ones  of  the  cloyfter.  Atterbury. 

HoMiLY.  n.f.  [bomilie,  French;  opixla, ]  AJdifcourfe  read  to 
a  congregation. 

Homilies  were  a  third  kind  of  readings  ufual  in  former  times; 
a  nioft  commendable  inftitution,  as  well  then  to  fupply  the 
cafual,  as  now  the  necefl'ary  defect  of  fermons.  Hooker . 

What  tedious  homily  of  love  have  you  wearied  your  pa- 
rifhioners  withal,  and  never  cried  have  patience,  good  people. 

Shakefpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 
If  we  furvey  the  homilies  of  the  ancient  church,  we  fhall 
difeern  that,  upon  feftival  days,  the  fubjedt  of  the  homily  was 
conftantly  the  bufinefs  of  the  day.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 
HOMOGE'NEAL.  1  adj.  [Jjomogene ,  Fr.  opoyevrii;.]  Having 
HOMOGENEOUS.  J  the  fame  nature  or  principles ;  fuitable 
to  each  other. 

The  means  of  reduction,  by  the  fire,  is  but  by  congrega¬ 
tion  of  homogencal  parts.  Bacon's  Phyf.  Rem. 

Ice  is  a  fimilary  body,  and  homogeneous  concretion,  whofe 
material  is  properly  water.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

An  homogeneous  mafs  of  one  kind  is  eafily  diftinguifhable 
from  any  other ;  gold  from  iron,  fulphur  from  alum,  and  fo 
of  the  reft.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hijlory, 

The  light,  whofe  rays  are  all  alike  refrangible,  I  call  Ample, 
homogenealy  and  fimilar ;  and  that  whofe  rays  are  fome  more 
refrangible  than  others,  I  call  compound,  heterogeneal,  and 
diflimilar.  Newton's  Opt. 

Homoge'ne  alness.  ~ln.  f  [from  homogeneous,  or  homogenealj 
Homogeneity.  >  Participation  of  the  fame  principles  or 
Homoge'neousness.  y  nature;  fimilitudeof  kind. 

The  mixtures  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  fluidity  and  fimi- 
larity,  or  homogeneity  of  parts.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Upon  this  fuppofition  of  only  different  diameters,  it  is  im- 
pofiible  to  account  for  the  homogeneity  or  fimilarity  of  the  fe- 
cerned  liquors.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin. 

Ho'mogeny.  n.f.  [opoyevix.]  Joint  nature. 

By  the  driving  back  of  the  principal  fpirits,  which  preferve 
the  confiftence  of  the  body,  their  government  is  diflolved,  and 
every  part  returneth  to  his  nature  or  homogeny.  Bacon. 

Homologous,  adj.  [homologuey  Fr.  ofAoXoy©*.]  Having  the 
fame  manner  or  proportions. 

Homonymous,  adj.  [ homonyme ,  Fr.  opuvvpQy.]  Denomi- 
.  nating  different  things ;  equivocal ;  ambiguous. 

As  words  fignifying  the  fame  thing  are  called  fynonymous, 
fo  equivocal  words,  or  thofe  which  fignify  feveral  things,  are 
called  homonymous^  or  ambiguous ;  and  when  perfons  ufe  fuch 
ambiguous  words,  with  a  defign  to  deceive,  it  is  called  equi¬ 
vocation.  Watts's  Logick. 

Homonymy,  n.f.  [ homonymie ,  French;  opowpla,.]  Equivo¬ 
cation  ;  ambiguity. 

Homo'tonous.  adj.  [opoTov(&.]  Equable:  faid  of  fuch  dif- 
tempers  as  keep  a  conftant  tenour  of  rife,  ftate,  and  declen- 
fion.  i  Quincy. 

Hone.  n.f.  [This  word  M.  Cafanbon  derives  from  cexovv;  Ju- 
.  nius  from  hogfaeny  Welfh ;  Skinner ,  who  is  always  rational, 
from  Jjaen,  Saxon,  a  ftone;  Joaenan,  to  ftone  ]  A  whetftone 
-  for  a  rafor. 

A  hone  and  a  parer,  to  pare  away  grafs.  TuJJ'er  s  Husband. 
To  Hone,  v.n .  [Jtiongian,  Saxon.]  To  pine;  tolongforany 
thing. 

HONEST.  adj.  [honefie,  French;  hone f  us y  Latin.] 

1.  Upright;  true;  fincere. 

What  art  thou  ? 

—A  very  honejl  hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as  the  king.  Sh. 
The  way  to  relieve  ourfelves  from  thofe  fophifms,  is  an 
honejl  and  diligent  enquiry  into  the  real  nature  and  caufes  of 
things.  hVi atts's  Logick. 

2.  Chafte. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honejl  too.  Sbakefpeare. 

3.  Juft ;  righteous  ;  giving  to  every  man  his  due. 

4.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  criminally  for  difhoneft ;  bafe. 

I’ll  devife  fome  honejl  flanders 
To  ftain  my  coufin  with  :  one  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  doth  impoifon  liking.  Sbakefpeare. 
Ho'nestly.  adv.  [from  honeJl.'\ 

I.  Uprightly;  juftly. 

It  doth  make  me  tremble, 
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There  fhould  thofe  fpirits  yet  breathe,  that  when  they  cannot 
Live  hone/llyy  would  rather  perifh  bafely.  Ben.  John/.  CatiU 
lor  fome  time  paft  all  endeavours  or  propofals  from  private 
perfons  to  advance  the  publick  fervice,  however  honejlly  and 
innocently  defigned,  have  been  called  flying  in  the  king’s 
face.  Swift. 

2.  With  chaftity  ;  modeftly. 

Ho'nesty.  n.f  [honnejletey  French ;  honejlas,  Latin.]  Juftice; 
truth;  virtue;  purity. 

Thou  fhalt  not  have  thy  hufband’s  lands. 

- - Why,  then  mine  boncjly  fhall  be  my  dower.  Shake/p. 

Goodnds,  as  that  which  makes  men  prefer  their  duty  and 
their  promile  before  their  pailions  or  their  intereft,  and  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  objedf  of  truft,  in  our  language  goes  rather  by  the 
name  of  honejly  ;  though  what  we  call  an  honeft  man,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  called  a  good  man  ;  and  honejly  in  their  language,  as  well 
as  in  French,  rather  fignifies  a  compofition  of  thofe  qualities 
which  generally  acquire  honour  and  efteem.  Temple. 

Ho'  nied.  adj.  [from  honey  ] 

1.  Covered  with  honey. 

The  bee  with  honied  thigh, 

That  at  her  flow’ry  work  doth  fing.  Milton . 

2,  Sweet;  lufeious. 

When  he  fpeaks, 

The  air,  a  charter’d  libertine,  is  ft  ill ; 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  mens  ears, 

To  fteal  his  fweet  and  h  nied  fentences.  Shakefp.  Henry  V , 

Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honey'd  words ;  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hitherward.  Miltons  Agonljles. 

HONEY,  n.f.  [Jjunig,  Saxon;  hbnigy  Dutch;  bonec,  honagy 
German.] 

1.  A  thick,  vifeous,  fluid  fubftance,  of  a  whitifh  or  yellowifh 

colour,  fweet  to  the  tafte,  foluble  in  Water;  and  becoming 
vinous  on  fermentation,  inflammable,  liquable  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  of  a  fragrant  fmell.  We  have  three  kinds  of  honey : 
the  firft  and  fineft  is  virgin  honey,  not  very  firm,  and  of  a 
fragrant  fmell :  it  is.  the  firft  produce,  of  the  fwarm,  ob¬ 
tained  by  draining  from  the  combs  without  prefling.  The 
fecond  is  thicker  than  the  firft,  often  almoft  folid,  procured 
from  the  combs  by  preflure :  and  the  worft  is  the  common 
yellow  honey,  extra&ed  by  heating  the  combs  over  the  fire, 
and  then  prefling  them.  In  the  flowers  of  plants,  by  certain 
glands  near  the  bafis  in  the  petals,  is  fecreted  a  fweet  juice, 
which  the  bee,  by  means  of  its  probofis  or  trunk,  fucks,  up, 
fwallows  it,  flies  away  with  it  to  the  hive,  and  difeharges 
again  from  the  ftomach  through  the  mouth  into  fome  of  the 
cells  of  the  comb.  The  honey  thus  taken  up  into  the  body  of 
the  bee,  and  depofited  again  into  the  cells  of  the  comb,  is 
deftined  for  the  food  of  the  young  offspring ;  but  in  hard  fea- 
fons  the  bees  are  fometimes  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  feeding 
on  it  themfelves,  and  die  of  hunger  after  they  have  eat  it  all 
up.  Honey,  taken  out  of  the  new  combs  early  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  is  vaftly  preferrable  to  that  taken  from  the  fame  hive  in 
Autumn.  Honey  is  an  excellent  pecioral,  is  detergent,  ape¬ 
rient,  and  diuretick.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

So  work  the  honey  bees, 

Creatures  that  by  a  ruling  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom.  Shake f  Hen  V. 

The  like  contention  is  found  among  the  Greeks,  touching 
his  education  and  firft  foftering:  fome  affirm,  that  he  was  fed 
by  honey  bees.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

In  ancient  time  there  was  a  kind  of  honey ,  which,  either  of 
its  own  nature,  or  by  art,  would  grow  as  hard  as  fugar,  and 
was  not  fo  lufeious  as  ours.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

When  the  patient  is  rich,  there’s  no  fear  of  phyficians  about 
him,  as  thick  as  wafps  to  a  honey  pot.  L' Efirange. 

Honey  is  the  moft  elaborate  produ&ion  of  the  vegetable 
kind,  being  a  moft  exquifite  vegetable  fope,  refolvent  of  the 
bile,  balfamick  and  pectoral :  honey  contains  no  inflammable 
fpirit,  before  it  has  felt  the  force  of  fermentation  ;  for  by  dis¬ 
tillation  it  affords  nothing  that  will  burn  in  the  fire.  Arbuthn. 

New  wine,  with  honey  temper’d  milk  we  bring  5 
Then  living  waters  from  the  cryftal  fpring.  Pope's  OdyJJey. 

2.  Sweetnefs ;  lufeioufnefs. 

The  king  hath  found 
Matter  againft  him,  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 

Is  fancy’s  fpring,  but  forrow’s  fall.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  A  name  of  tendernefs ;  fweet;  fweetnefs.  [ Mel\  corculum .] 

Honeyy  you  fhall  be  well  defir’d  in  Cyprus; 

I’ve  found  great  love  amongft  them.  Oh,  my  fweet, 

I  prattle  out  of  fafhion,  and  I  dote 

In  mine  own  comfort.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello . 

Why,  honey  bird,  I  bought  him  on  purpofe  for  thee  :  did’ft 
not  thou  fay,  thou  long’dft  for  a  Chriflian  Have?  Dryden . 

To  Ho'ney.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  talk  fondly. 

Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  fweat  of  an  inceffuous  bed, 

Stew’d  in  corruption,  honeying  and  making  love 

Over  the  nafty  fty.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 
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Ho'ney-dAG.  n.f.  [honey  and  bag. ] 

I  he  honey-ha r  is  the  flomach,  which  they  always  fill  to 
fatisfy,  and  to  (pare,  vomiting  up  the  greater  part  of  the  honey 
to  be  kept  again  ft  W  inter.  Grew’ s  Mufaum. 

Ho'nky-coMB.  n.f.  [honey  and  comb.]  The  cells  of  wax  in 
which  the  bee  ftores  her  honey. 

All  thefe  a  milk-white  honey-comb  furround, 

Which  in  the  midft  the  country  banquet  crown’d.  Dryden. 

lioN'EY-coMBED.  adj.  [honey  and  comb.]  Spoken  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance  flawed  with  little  cavities  by  being  ill  caff. 

A  mariner  having  difeharged  his  gun,  which  was  honey¬ 
combed ,  and  loading  it  fuddenly  again,  the  powder  took 
file.  Wife  man. 

Ho'ney-dew.  n.f  [honey  and  d  zv.]  Sweet  dew. 

There  is  a  honey-dew  which  hangs  upon  their  leaves,  and 
breeds  infeifs.  ATortimer' s  Husbandry. 

How  honey-dews  embalm  the  fragrant  morn, 

And  the  lair  oak  with  lufeious  fweets  adorn.  Garth. 

HoNey-flower.  n.f.  [  tnelanthus,  Latin.  ]  A  plant. 

Tt  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  the  appearance  of  a  fhrub  : 
the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  burnet ;  the  cup  of  the  flower  is 
divided  into  feveral  parts :  the  flower  confiffs  of  four  leaves, 
and  is  of  an  anomalous  figure,  fometimes  in  the  fhape  of  a 
fan,  and  at  other  times  conical:  the  ovary  becomes  a  fruit, 
rcfembling  a  bladder  four  cornered,  divided  into  four  cells, 
and  pregnant  with  roundifh  feeds.  This  plant  produces  large 
fpilces  of  chocolate-coloured  flowers  in  Mav,  in  each  of  which 
is  contained  a  large  quantity  of  black  fweet  liquor,  from 
whence  it  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name.  Miller. 

Ho’ney-gnat.  n.f.  [meliioy  Latin  ;  honey  and  gnat.]  An  in- 
fe£f.  Ainfworth. 

Ho'Ny y-mook.  n.f.  [honey  and  moon. ]  The  firff  month  after 
marriage,  when  there  is  nothing  hut  tendernefs  and  pleafure. 

A  man  fhculd  keep  his  finery  for  the  latter  feafon  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  not  begin  to  drefs  ’till  the  honey-moon  is  over.  Add/ 

Ho'ney-suckle  n.f.  [capr folium,  Latin.]  Woodbine. 

It  bath  a  climbing  ftylk,  which  twills  itfelf  about  whatfo- 
ever  tree  Hands  near  it:  the  flowers  are  tubulous  and  oblong, 
confilfing  of  one  leaf,  which  opens  towards  the  top,  and  is 
divided  into  two  lips  ;  the  uppermoft  of  which  is  fubdivided 
into  two,  and  the  lowermolt  is  cut  into  many  fegments :  the 
tube  of  the  flowers  is  bent,  fomewhat  refembling  a  huntfman’s 
horn.  They  are  produced  in  clufters,  and  are  very  fweet. 
Miller  enumerates  ten  fpecies,  of  which  three  grow  wild  in 
our  hedges. 

Bid  her  Heal  into  the  pleached  bower, 

Where  h.nex-fucklcs ,  ripen’d  bv  the  fun, 

Forbid  the  fun  to  enter ;  like  to  favourites, 

Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Again!!:  the  power  that  bred  it.  Shakefpeare. 

Watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 

With  flaunting  honcyfuckle.  Milton. 

Then  me’foil  beat,  and  honey-fuckles  pound  ; 

With  thefe  alluring  favours  flrew  the  ground.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

Ho'neyless.  adj.  [from  honey.]  Without  honey. 

But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 

And  leave  them  hney’efs.  Shakefp.  Julius  Cafar. 

Ho'ne y- wort.  n.f.  [ cerinthe ,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

It  hath  glaucous  deep  green  leaves,  which  are,  for  the  moll 
part,  befet  with  prickles  :  the  flowers  are  cylindrical,  confiH- 
ing  of  one  leaf,  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  comfrey,  and  are  pen¬ 
dulous  :  each  flower  turns  to  the  top  of  the  fecond  page  of  the 
third  leaf  following.  Miller. 

H'/norary.  adj.  [ hon-.rarius ,  Latin.] 

1.  Done  in  honour. 

I  here  was  probably  fome  diflindlion  made  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  between  fuch  honorary  arches  eredled  to  emperors,  and 
thofe  that  were  raifed  to  them  on  the  account  of  a  vidlory, 
which  are  properly  triumphal  arches.  Addi/on  on  Italy. 

1  his  monument  is  only  honorary  ;  for  the  afhes  of  the  em¬ 
peror  lie  elfewhere.  -  Addi/on  on  Italy. 

2.  Conferring  honour  without  gain. 

T  he  Romans  abounded  with  thefe  little  honorary  rewards, 
that,  without  conferring  wealth  and  riches,  gave  onlv  place 

and  diftin&ion  to  the  perfon  who  received  them.  Addif. Guard. 

HONOUR,  n  f.  [ honeur ,  French  ;  honor ,  Latin.] 

1.  Dignity;  high  rank. 

2.  Reputation  ;  fame. 

A  man  is  an  ill  hufband  of  his  honour ,  that  entcreth  into 
any  a&ion,  the  failing  wherein  may  difgrace  him  more  than 
the  carrying  of  it  through  can  honour  him.  Bacons  Ejfays. 

3.  I  he  title  of  a  man  of  rank. 

Return  unto  thy  lord. 

Bid  him  not  fear  the  feparated  councils: 

His  honour  and  myfelf  are  at  the  one  ; 

And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catefby.  Shake/.  R.  III. 

4.  Subject  of  praife. 

_  Thou  happy  father. 

Think  that  the  clearelt  gods,  who  make  them  honours 
Of  man’s  impoflibilities,  have  pre-ferv’d  thee.  Shakefp. 
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5.  Noblcnefsof  mind;  fcorn  of  meannefs ;  magnanimity. 

Now  fhall  I  fee  thy  love;  what  motive  may 
Be  ftronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

— That  which  upholdeth  him,  that  thee  upholds, 

His  honour.  Oh,  thine  honour,  Lewis ;  thine  honour.  Shak. 
If  by  honour  is  meant  any  thing  diHindt  from  confcience, 
’tis  no  more  than  a  regard  to  the  cenfure  and  efleem  of  the 
world.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

6.  Reverence  ;  due  veneration. 

They  take  thee  for  their  mother, 

And  everyday  do  honour  to  thy  grave.  Shake f.  Cymbehne. 

There,  my  lord, 

The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury, 

Who  holds  his  Hate  at  door,  ’mongH  purfuivants. 

- - Ha  !  ’tis  he,  indeed  ! 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another  ?  Shakefp.  Hen.  VIII. 
This  is  a  duty  in  the  fifth  commandment,  required  towards 
our  prince  and  our  parent,  under  the  name  of  honour  ;  a  re- 
fpedl,  which,  in  the  notion  of  it,  implies  a  mixture  of  love 
and  fear,  and,  in  the  object,  equally  fuppofes  goodnefs  and 
power.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

7.  Chaility. 

Be  fhe  honour  flaw’d, 

I  have  three  daughters,  the  eldeH  is  eleven; 

If  this  prove  true,  they’ll  pay  for’t.  Shak.  Winter’s  Tale. 
She  dwells  fo  fecurely  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that 
the  folly  of  my  foul  dares  not  prevent  itfelf:  fhe  is  too  bright 
to  be  looked  againH.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Wir.djor. 

8.  Dignity  of  mien. 

Two  of  far  nobler  fhape,  eredl  and  tall, 

Godlike  eredt!  with  native  honour  clad. 

In  naked  majefly,  feem’d  lords  of  all.  Milton  s  Farad  Lojl. 

9.  Glory  ;  boafl. 

A  late  eminent  perfon,  the  honeur  of  his  profeflion  for  inte¬ 
grity  and  learning.  Bw  net's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

10.  Publick  mark  of  refpect. 

He  faw  his  friends,  who  whelm’d  beneath  the  waves. 
Their  fun’ral  honour  s  claim’d,  and  afk’d  their  quiet  graves. 

Dryden  s  Ain.  b.  vi. 

Such  difeourfes,  on  fuch  mournful  occafions  as  thefe,  were 
inflituted  not  fo  much  in  honour  of  the  dead,  as  for  the  ufe  of 
the  living.  Aiterburys  Sermons. 

Numbers  engage  their  lives  and  labours,  fome  to  heap  toge¬ 
ther  a  little  dirt  that  fhall  bury  them  in  the  end  ;  others  to  gain 
an  honeur ,  that,  at  beH,  can  be  celebrated  but  by  an  inconfi- 
derable  part  of  the  world,  and  is  envied  and  calumniated  by 
more  than  ’tis  truly  given.  Wake’ s  Preparation  fir  Death. 

11.  Privileges  of  rank  or  birth. 

Henry  the  feventh,  truly  pitying 
My  father’s  lofs,  like  a  molt  royal  prince, 

Reflor’d  to  me  my  honours ;  and,  from  ruins, 

Made  my  name  once  more  noble.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

12.  Civilities  paid. 

Then  here  a  Have,  or  if  you  will  a  lord, 

To  do  the  honours ,  and  to  give  the  word.  Pope’s  Horace. 

13.  Ornament;  decoration. 

The  fire  thenfhook  the.  honours  of  his  head. 

And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  filed.  Dryden. 
My  hand  to  thee,  my  honour  on  my  promife.  Shakefp. 
To  Ho'nour.  v.  a.  [honnorer,  French ;  honoro ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  reverence;  to  regard  with  veneration. 

He  was  called  our  father,  and  was  continually  honoured  of 
all  men,  as  the  next  perfon  unto  the  king.  E/lh.  xvi.  1 1. 

The  poor  man  is  honoured  for  his  fkil),  and  the  rich  man  is 
honoured  for  his  riches.  Eccluf.  x.  3c. 

He  that  is  honoured  in  poverty,  how  much  more  in  riches  ? 

Eccluf.  x.  31. 

How  lov’d,  how  honour’d  once,  avails  thee  not.  Pope. 
1.  To  dignify;  to  raife  to  greatnefs. 

In  foothing  them,  we  nourifh  ’gainH  our  fenate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  infolence,  fedition, 

Which  we  ourfelves  have  plow’d  for,  fow’d  and  fcatter’d. 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  bon  our 'd  number.  Shakefp. 
I  will  harden  Pharaoh’s  heart,  that  he  fhall  follow  after  them, 
and  I  will  be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  hoH, 
that  the  Egyptians  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  Ex.  xiv. 
Honourable,  adj.  [ honorable ,  French.] 

1.  Illuflrious;  noble. 

Sir,  I’ll  tell  you, 

Since  I  am  charg’d  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable.  Shakefpeare’ s  Winter’s  Tale. 

Who  hath  taken  this  counfel  againH  Tyre,  the  crowning, 
city,  whofe  merchants  are  princes,  whofe  traffickers  are  the 
honourable  of  the  earth  ?  If  xxiii.  8. 

2.  Great ;  magnanimous ;  generous. 

Think’ll  thou  it  honourable  for  a  nobleman 
Still  to  remember  wrongs.  Shakefpeare’ s  Coriolanus. 

3.  Conferring  honour. 

Then  warlike  kings,  who  for  their  country  fought. 

And  honourable  wounds  from  battle  brought.  Dryden’ s  Mn. 

; 

I  was 
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Many  of  thofc  perfons,  who  put  this  honourable  talk  on  me, 
We.e  more  ab  e  to  perform  it  themfelves.  Dry  den's  Dufrefnoy. 

4-  Accompanied  with  tokens  of  honour.  J  J  J 

Sith  this  wretched  woman  overcome 
Of  anguilh,  rather  than  of  crime  hath  been, 

Preferve  her  caufe  to  her  eternal  doom  • 

And  in  the  mean,  vouchfafe  her  honourable  tomb.  Fa.  Du 

5*  Not  to  be  difgraced. 

Here’s  a  Bohemian  tartar  tarries  the  coming  down  of  thy 
fat  woman  :  — let  her  defeend,  my  chambers  ar c  honourable.  Shak. 

o.  VV lthout  taint ;  without  reproach. 

As  he  was  honourable  in  all  his  acls,  fo  in  this,  that  he  took 
Joppc'  for  an  haven.  ,  Mac.  xiv.  c. 

Methinks  I  could  not  die  any  where  fo  contented  as  in  the 
kings  company,  his  caufe  being  juft  and  his  quarrel  honour- 

n  •  ,  .  .  Shakefpeare's  Henry  V. 

7*  Honctt;  without  intention  of  deceit.  ' 

Ihc  earl  lent  again  to  know  if  they  would  entertain  their 
pardon,  in  ca.e  he  fhould  come  in  perfon,  and  afliire  it:  they 
anfwered,  they  did  conceive  him  to  be  fo  honourable ,  that  from 
lmfelf  tney  would  moft  thankfully  embrace  it.  Hayivard. 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable , 

o  PurP°fe  marriage,  fend  me  word  to’-morrow.  Shake fp. 

o.  equitable.  J 

Ho'nourableness.  n.f  [from  honourable .]  Eminence;  mag¬ 
nificence;  generofity.  D 

Ho  nourably,  adv.  [from  honourable .J 

I*  With  tokens  of  honour. 

The  rev’rend  abbot, 

W’irh  all  his  convent,  honourably  receiv’d  him.  Sh.  //.VIII. 

2.  Magnanimoufly ;  generoufly. 

After  fume  fix  weeks  diftance  of  time,  which  the  kino-  did 
honourably  interpofe,  to  give  fpace  to  his  brother’s  interceffion, 
he  was  arraigned  of  high  treafon,  and  prefen tly  after  con- 
demned  _  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

3-  Reputably;  with  exemption  from  reproach. 

’Tis  juft,  ye  gods  !  and  what  I  well  deferve  : 

Why  did  I  not  more  honourably  ftarve  !  Dry  den' s  Juvenal. 

Ho'nourer  n.f.  [from  honour.]  One  that  honours ;  one  that 
regards  with  veneration. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  to  do  juftice  to  Mr.  Gay,  whofe  zeal 
in  your  concern  is  worthy  a  friend  and  honourer.  Pope. 

Hood,  in  compofition,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  J^ab,  in  Ger¬ 
man  heit,  in  Dutch  heid.  It  denotes  quality ;  character;  con¬ 
dition.  as,  knighthood ;  childhood ;  fatherhood.  Sometimes  it  is 
ufed  after  the  Dutch,  as  maidenhead.  Sometimes  it  is  taken 
colle&ively  :  as,  brotherhood ,  a  confraternity ;  fjhrhood ,  a 
company  of  fillers. 

HOOD.  n.f.  [frob,  Saxon,  probably  from  fteyob,  head.] 

1.  The  upper  covering  of  a  woman’s  head. 

In  velvet,  white  as  fnow,  the  troop  was  gown’d; 

Their  hoods  and  fieeves  the  fame.  Dryden's  Fables. 

2.  Anything  drawn  upon  the  head,  and  wrapping  round  it. 

Undertaking  fo  to  gefture  and  muffle  up  himfelf  in  his  hood , 
as  the  duke’s  manner  was  to  ride  in  cold  weather,  that  none 
Ihould  difeern  him.  Wotton. 

The  lacerna  came,  from  being  a  military  habit,  to  be  a 
common  drefs:  it  had  a  hood,  which  could  be  feparated  or 
joined  to  it.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

3.  A  covering  put  over  the  hawk’s  eyes,  when  he  is  not  to  fly. 

4.  An  ornamental  fold  that  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  graduate, 
to  mark  his  degree. 

To  Hood.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  drefs  in  a  hood. 

The  cobler  apron’d,  and  the  parfon  gown’d. 

The  friar  hooded ,  and  the  monarch  crown’d.  Pope. 

2.  To  blind,  as  with  a  hood. 

While  grace  is  faying.  I’ll  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  ligh,  and  fay,  amen.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  To  cover. 

An  hollow  cryftal  pyramid  he  takes. 

In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above; 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguilher  he  makes. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  ftrove.  Dryden. 

Ho'odman’i  Blind,  n.f.  A  play  in  which  the  perfon  hooded  is 
to  catch  another,  and  tell  the  name ;  blindman’s  buff. 

What  devil  was’t, 

That  thus  hath  cozen’d  you  at  hoodman  blind  ?  Shak.  Haml. 

ToHo'od-wink.  v.  a.  [hood  and  wink.'] 

1 .  To  blind  with  fomething  bound  over  the  eyes. 

They  willingly  hood-winking  themfelves  from  feeing  his 
faults,  he  often  abufed  the  virtue  of  courage  to  defend  his  foul 
vice  of  injuftice.  Sidney. 

We  will  bind  and  hood-uuink  him  fo,  that  he  fhall  fuppofe  he 
is  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the  adverfaries.  Shakefpeare. 

You  may 

Convey  your  pleafures  in  a  fpacious  plenty, 

And  yet  feem  cold,  the  time  you  may  fo  hood-wink.  Shakef 

Then  fhe  who  hath  been  hood-wink' d  from  her  birth, 

Doth  firft  herfelf  within  death’s  mirrour  fee.  Davies. 

So  have  I  feen,  at  Chriftmafs  fports,  one  loft, 

And,  hood- wink'd,  for  a  man  embrace  a  poft.  Ben.  Johnfon. 
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Satan  is  fain  to  hood-wink  thofe  that  are  apt  to  ftart. 

.  .  Decay  of  Pidyi 

Prejudice  fo  dexteroufly  hood-winks  mens  minds  as  to  keep 
them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that  they  are  more  in  the 

hSht-  ,  Locke. 

Muft  I  wed  Rodogune? 

Fantaftick  cruelty  of  hood-wink' d  chance  !  Rowe » 

On  high,  where  no  hoarfe  winds  or  clouds  refort, 

The  hood-wink' d  goddefs  keeps  her  partial  court.  Garth . 

2.  To  cover;  to  hide. 

Be  patient;  for  the  prize,  I’ll  bring  thee  to. 

Shall  hoed-wink  this  mifchance.  Shakefpeare's  Temped. 

3.  Todeceive;  to  impofe  upon. 

She  delighted  in  infamy,  which  often  fhe  had  ufed  to  her 
hufband  s  fhame,  filling  all  mens  ears,  but  his,  with  reproach  ; 
while  he,  hood-winked  with  kindnefs,  leaft  of  all  men  knew 
whoftruckhim.  Sidney. 

n' ^  ^°H’  Saxon;  hoef  Dutch.]  The  hard  horny 
fubftance  on  the  feet  of  graminivorous  animals. 

"W  ith  the  hoofs  of  his  horfes  fhall  he  tread  down  all  thy 

™s-  Ezek.  xxvi.  11. 

1  ne  hull  and  ram  know  the  ufe  of  their  horns  as  well  as 
the  hoi  fc  of  his  hoofs.  More' s  Ant  dote  againjl  Atheifm. 

Ho'ofeD.  adj.  [from.  hoof. ]  Furniftsed  with  hoofs. 

Among  quadrupeds,  the  roe-deer  is  the  fwifteft  ;  of  all  the 
hoofed ,  the  horfe  is  the  moft  beautiful;  of  all  the  clawed,  the 
lion  is  the  ftrongeft.  Crew's  Cofmoi  Sac.  b.  ii.  8. 

Hoof-eound.  adj.  [hoof  and  bound  ] 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  hoof-bdund  when  he  has  a  pain  in  the 
forefeet,  occafioned  by  the  drynefs  and  contradfion  or  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  horn  of  the  quarters,  which  ftiaitens  the  quarters 
of  the  heels,  and  oftentimes  makes  the  horfe  lame.  A  h  of- 
bound  horfe  has  a  narrow  heel,  the  fides  of  which  come  too 
near  one  another,  infomuch  that  the  flefh  is  kept  too  tight, 
and  has  not  its  natural  extent.  Farrier's  Dip 

HOOK  n.f.  [  jmee,  Saxon  ;  hoeck,  Dutch.] 

1.  Any  thing  bent  fo  as  to  catch  hold  :  as,  afhepherd’s  hook  and 
pot  hooks. 

This  falling  not,  for  that  they  had  not  far  enough  under¬ 
mined  it,  tney  allayed  with  great  hooks  anu  ftrong  ropes  to  have 
pulled  it  down.  Miolles. 

2.  1  he  curvated  wire  on  which  the  bait  is  hung  for  fifties,  and 
with  which  the  fifh  is  pierced. 

Like  unto  golden  hooky 

That  from  the  foolifh  fifh  their  baits  do  hide.  Speffer. 

My  bended  hook  (hall  pierce 

Their  flimy  jaws.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Though  divine  Plato  thus  of  pleafures  thought, 

They  us  with  hooks  and  baits,  like  fifties,  caught.  Denham. 

3.  A  fnare  ;  a  trap. 

A  fhop  of  all  the  qualities  that  m3n 
Loves  woman  for,  btfides  that  hook  of  wiving, 

Lairnefs,  which  ftrikes  the  eye.  ‘  Shakefp.  Cymleline. 

4»  A  fickle  to  reap  corn. 

Peafe  are  commonly  reaped  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  lon°- 

_  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

5.  An  iron  to  feize  the  meat  in  the  caldron. 

About  the  caldron  many  cooks  accoil'd, 

Vv’ith  books  and  ladles,  as  need  did  require; 

1  he  while  the  viands  in  the  veffel  boil’d.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 

6.  Any  inftrument  to  cut  or  lop  with. 

Not  that  I’d  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book, 

Like  flafliing  Bentley  with  his  defperate  hook.  Po*>e. 

7.  The  part  of  the  hinge  fixed  to  the  poft  :  whence  the  proverb, 
of}  the  hooks ,  for  in  difurder. 

My  doublet  looks, 

Like  him  that  wears  it,  quite  of  o’  the  hooks.  Cleaveland. 
She  was  horribly  bold,  meddling  and  expenfive,  eafily  put 
off  the  hooks ,  and  monftrous  hard  to  be  pleafed  again.  L'Etlr. 

While  Sheridan  is  off  the  hooks , 

And  friend  Delany  at  his  books.  Swift. 

8.  Hook.  [In  hufbandry.]  A  field  fown  two  years  running.  Ainf. 

9-  Hook  or  Crook.  One  way  or  other;  by  any  expedient;  by 

any  means  diredl  or  oblique. 

Which  he  by  hook  or  crook  had  gather’d, 

And  for  his  own  inventions  father’d.  Fludibras ,  p.  iii. 

He  would  bring  him  by  hook  or  crook  into  his  quarrel.  Dryd. 

To  Hook.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  catch  with  a  hook. 

The  huge  jack  he  had  caught  was  ferved  up  for  the  firft 
difh :  upon  our  fitting  down  to  it,  he  gave  us  a  long  account 
how  he  had  hooked  it,  played  with  it,  foiled  it,  and  at  length 
drew  it  out  upon  the  bank.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

2.  To  intrap  ;  to  enfnare. 

3.  To  draw  as  with  a  hook. 

But  fhe 

I  can  hook  to  me.  Shakefpeare's  Winter's  Tale. 

4-  To  fallen  as  with  an  hook. 

5.  To  be  drawn  by  force  or  artifice. 

There  are  many  branches  of  the  natural  law  noway  redu¬ 
cible  to  the  two  tables,  unlefs  hooked  in  by  tedious  confe- 
quences.  Norris. 

11  M  Ho'oked. 
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Ho'oked.  ad}.  [from  hook.]  Bent;  curvated. 

Gryps  fignifies  eagle  or  vulture  ;  from  whence  the  epi¬ 
thet  grypus,  for  an  basked  or  aquiline  nofe.  Brouin. 

Now  thou  threaten’d,  with  unjuft  decree, 

To  fei'ze  the  prize  which  I  fo  dearly  bought : 

Mean  match  to  thine  ;  for  dill  above  the  reft, 

Thy  hook’d  rapacious  hands  ufurp  the  beft.  Dryden. 

Caterpillars  have  claws  and  feet :  the  claws  are  hooked ,  to 
take  the  better  hold  in  climbing  from  twig  to  twig,  and  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  backfides  of  leaves.  Grew  s  Cofmol.  Sac. 

Hc/okedness.  n.J.  [from  hooked.  State  ol  being  bent  like  a 
hook. 

Bookno'sed.  adj.  [ hook  and  ncfc.~\  Having  the  aquiline  nofe 
rifing  in  the  middle. 

I  may  juftly  fay  with  the  hcok-nofed  fellow  of  Rome  there, 
Caifar,  I  came,  law,  and  overcame.  Shake/.  Henry  IV .  p.  li. 
HOOP.  n.f.  [  hoep,  Dutch.  ]  .  , 

1.  Any  thing  circular  by  which  femething  elfe  is  bound,  parti¬ 
cularly  caflts  or  barrels. 

Thou  fhalt  prove  a  fhelter  to  thy  friends, 

A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  in. 

That  the  united  vefiel  of  their  blood 
Shall  never  leak.  Shake/p.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

If  I  knew 

What  hoop  would  hold  us  {launch,  from  edge  to  edge^ 

.  O’  th’  world  I  would  purfue  it.  Shake/p.  Ant.  and  Cleopat. 
A  quarrel,  ho,  already  !  what’s  the  matter? 

— About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring.  Shak.  Mtrch.  of  V in. 

To  view  fo  lewd  a  town,  and  to  refrain. 

What  hoops  of  iron  could  my  fpleen  contain!  Dryd.  Juven. 

And  learned  Athens  to  our  art  mull  floop. 

Could  (he  behold  us  tumbling  through  a  hoop.  Pope. 

3.  The  whalebone  with  which  women  extend  their  petticoats  ;  a 
farthingale. 

A  petticoat  without  a  hoop.  Swift. 

At  coming  in  you  law  her  {loop ; 

The  entry  brufti’d  againft  her  ho  p.  Swift. 

All  that  hoops  are  good  for  is  to  clean  dirty  fhoes,  and  to 
keep  fellows  at  diftance.  Clariffa. 

2.  Any  thing  circular. 

I  have  feen  at  Rome  an  antique  ftatue  of  time,  with  a 
wheel  or  hoop  of  marble  in  his  hand.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

To  Hoop.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bind  or  enclofe  with  hoops. 

The  three  hoop’d  pot  {hall  have  ten  hoops,  and  I  will  make 
it  felony  to  drink  fmall  beer.  Shakcfpeare’ s  Henry  VI.  p.  ii. 

The  calk  for  his  majefty’s  {hipping  were  hooped  as  a  wine- 
cafk,  or  hooped  with  iron.  Raleigh  s  EJfays. 

2.  To  encircle  ;  to  clafp  ;  to  furround. 

If  ever  henceforth  thou 
Shalt  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 

I  will  devife  a  death.  Sbakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

I  h  op  the  firmament,  and  make 
This  my  embrace  the  zodiack.  Cleaveland. 

1  hat  fhelly  guard,  which  hops  in  the  eye,  and  hides  the 
greater  part  of  it,  might  occalion  his  miftake.  Grew’ s  Muf. 

To  Hoop.  v.  n.  [from  wopgan  or  wopyan ,  Gothick  ;  or  houpper , 
French,  derived  from  the  Gothick.  This  word  is  generally 
written  whoop,  which  is  more  proper,  if  we  deduce  it  from 
the  Gothick;  and  hoop ,  if  we  derive  it  from  the  French.] 
To  fliout ;  to  make  an  outcry  by  way  of  call  or  purfuit. 

To  Hoop.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  drive  with  a  fliout. 

Daftard  nobles 

Suffer’d  me,  by  th’  voice  of  Haves,  to  be 

Hoop'd  out  of  Rome.  Shakcfpeare  s  Ccriolanus. 

2.  To  call  by  a  fliout. 

Ho'oper.  n.f.  [from  hoop,  to  inclofe  with  hoops.]  A  cooper; 
one  that  hoops  tubs. 

Ho'oping-Cough.  n.f  [or  whooping-cough,  from  hoop ,  to 
fliout.]  A  convulfive  cough,  fo  called  from  its  noife ;  the 
chine  cough. 

To  Hoot.  v.  n.  [ hwt ,  Welfti;  huer ,  French.] 

1.  To  fliout  in  contempt. 

A  number  of  country  folks  happened  to  pafs  thereby,  who 
hollowed  and  hooted  after  me  as  at  the  arranteft  coward.  Sidney. 
Matrons  and  girls  {hall  hoot  at  thee  no  more.  Dryd.  Juv. 

2.  To  cry  as  an  owl. 

Some  keep  back 

The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots ,  and  wonders 
At  our  queint  fports.  Shake/  Midfum.  Night’s  Dream. 
To  Hoot.  v.  a.  To  drive  with  noife  and  fliouts. 

We  lov’d  him  ;  but,  like  beafts, 

Our  coward  nobles  gave  way  to  your  clufters. 

Who  did  hoot  him  out  o’  th’  city.  Shakefp.  Corio/anus. 

The  owl  of  Rome,  whom  boys  and  girls  will  hoot  ! 

That  were  I  fet  up  for  that  wooden  god 

That  keeps  our  gardens,  could  not  fright  the  crows, 

Or  the  leaft  bird,  from  muting  on  my  head.  Ben.  Johnfon. 
Patridge  and  his  clan  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat  and  im- 
poftor,  if  I  fail  in  any  particular  of  moment.  Swft. 


HOP 

Hoot.  tt.f.  [huce,  French,  from  the  verb.]  Clamour;  fliout; 
noife. 

Its  affertion  would  be  entertained  with  the  hoot  of  the 
rabble.  Glanville's  Scepf 

To  HOP.  v.  n.  [jxippan,  Saxon  ;  hoppen ,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  jump;  to  fldp  lightly. 

I  would  have  thee  gone, 

And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton’s  bird. 

That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 

And  with  a  filk  thread  plucks  it  back  again.  Shakefpeare. 

Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home ; 

For  you  {hall  hop  without  my  cuftom,  fir.  Shakefpeare. 

Be  kind  and  curteous  to  this  gentleman, 

Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes.  Shakefpeare. 

The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  Spring, 

Hopping  from  fpray  to  fpray  were  heard.  _  Dryden. 

’  Your  Ben  and  Fletcher,  in  their  firft  young  flight, 

Did  no  Volpone,  nor  no  Arbaces  write  ; 

But  hopp’d  about,  and  fhort  excurfions  made 
From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid.  Dryden. 
Why  don’t  we  vindicate  ourfelves  by  trial  ordeal,  and  hop 
over  heated  ploughfhares  blindfold.  Collier  on  Duelling. 

I  am  highly  delighted  to  fee  the  jay  or  the  thrufti  hopping 
about  my  walks.  Spectator . 

2.  To  leap  on  one  leg. 

Men  with  heads  like  dogs,  and  others  with  one  huge  foot 
alone,  whereupon  they  did  hop  from  place  to  place. 

3.  To  walk  lamely,  or  with  one  leg  lefs  nimble  or  ftrong  than 
the  other  ;  to  limp  ;  to  halt. 

The  limping  fmith  obferv’d  the  fadden'd  feafr, 

And  hopping  here  and  there,  himfelf  a  jeft. 

Put  in  his  word.  Dryden  s  Homer. 

4.  To  move;  to  play. 

Softly  feel 

Her  feeble  pulfe,  to  prove  if  any  drop 
Of  living  blood  yet  in  her  veins  did  hop.  Fairy  SJiieen,  h.  ii. 
Hop.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  jump  ;  a  light  leap. 

2.  A  jump  on  one  leg. 

When  my  wings  are  on,  I  can  go  above  a  hundred  yards  at 
a  hop ,  ftep,  and  jump.  Addijon  s  Guardian. 

3.  A  place  where  meaner  people  dance.  AinJ'wcrth. 

HOP.  n.f  [hop,  Dutch  ;  lupidus,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

It  has  a  creeping  root:  the  leaves  are  rough,  angular,  and 
conjugated;  the  ftalks  climb  and  twift  about  whatever  is  near 
them;  the  flowers  are  male  and  lemale  on  different  plants : 
the  male  flower  confifts  of  a  calyx  divided  into  five  parts,  which 
furrounds  the  ftamina,  but  has  no  petals  to  the  flower :  the 
female  plants  have  their  flowers  collected  into  fquamofe  heads, 
which  grow  in  bunches :  from  each  of  the  leafy  feales  is  pro¬ 
duced  an  horned  ovary,  which  becomes  a  Angle  rcundifh 
feed.  Miller. 

If  hop  yard  or  orchard  ye  mind  for  to  have. 

For  hop  poles  and  crotches  in  lopping  go  fave.  Tuff.  Hush. 
The  planting  of  hop  yards  is  profitable  for  the  planters,  and 
confequently  for  the  kingdom.  Bacon  s  Advice  to  Viliers. 

Beer  hath  malt  firft  infufed  in  the  liquor,  and  is  afterwards 
boiled  with  the  hop.  bacon’s  Batura!  Hijlory. 

Next  to  thirties  are  hop  firings,  cut  after  the  flowers  are 
fathered.  Der ham’s  P h'ftco-Theolcgy. 

b  Have  the  poles  without  forks,  otherwife  it  will  be  trouble- 
fome  to  part  the  hop  vines  and  the  poles.  Moriimer  s  Husband. 

When  you  water  hops,  on  the  top  of  every  hill  put  diiTolved 
dung,  which  will  enrich  your  hop  hills.  Mortimers  Husbandry. 

In  Kent  they  plant  their  hop  gardens  with  apple-trees  and 
cherry-trees  between.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

The  price  of  hoeing  of  hop  ground  is  forty  {hillings  an 
acre  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

Hop  poles,  the  largeft  fort,  fhould  be  about  twenty  foot 
long/and  about  nine  inches  in  compafs.  Mortimer  s  Husband. 
To  Hop.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  impregnate  with  hops. 

Brew  in  March  or  October,  and  b  p  it  for  long  keeping. 

Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 
To  increafe  the  milk,  diminifhed  by  flefh-meat,  take  mait- 
drink  not  much  hopped.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

HOPE.  n.f.  [  £opa,  Saxon  ;  hope,  Dutch] 

I.  Expectation  of  fome  good;  an  expectation  indulged  with 

pleafure. 

There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  cut  down,  that  it  win  fprout 
again.  .  Job™.  7. 

Hope  is  that  pleafure  in  the  mind  which  every  one  finds  in 
himfelf,  upon  the  thought  of  a  profitable  future  enjoyment  ot 
a  thing,  which  is  apt  to  delight  him.  LcJce. 

When  in  heav’n  fhe  ihall  his  eflence  fee. 

This  is  her  fov’rcign  good,  and  perfect  blifs ; 

Her  longing,  wiflaings,  hopes ,  all  finifh’d  be  ; 

Her  joys  are  full,  her  motions  reft  in  this.  Davies. 

Sweet  hope!  kind  cheat!  fair  fallacy  !  by  thee 
We  arc  not  where  or  what  we  be  ; 

But  what  and  where  we  would  be :  thus  art  thou 

Our  abfent  prefence,  and  our  future  now.  Cro/aw. 

Faith 
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Faith  is  oppofed  to  infidelity,  and  hope  to  defpair.  Taylor. 

He  fought  them  both,  but  wilh’d  his  hap  might  find 
Eve  feparate  :  he  wifh’d,  but  not  with  hope 
Of  what  fo  feldom  chanc’d :  when  to  his  wilh. 

Beyond  his  hope ,  Eve  feparate  he  fpies.  Miltons  Farad.  Loft. 

The  Trojan  dames 
To  Pallas’  fane  in  long  procelfion  go* 

In  hopes  to  reconcile  their  heav’nly  foe.  Dryden' s  Virg .  /En. 
Why  not  comfort  myfelf  with  the  hope  of  what  may* be,  as 
torment  myfelf  with  the  fear  on’t  ?  L'EJlrange. 

T  o  encourage  our  hopes  it  gives  us  the  higheft  aflurance  of 
moft  lafting  happinefs,  in  cafe  of  obedience.  Tillotfon. 

1  he  deccafcd  really  lived  like  one  that  had  his  hope  in  an¬ 
other  life;  a  life  which  he  hath  now  entered  upon,  having  ex¬ 
changed  hope  for  fight,  defire  for  enjoyment.  Atterbury. 

\  oung  men  look  rather  to  the  paft  age  than  the  prefent, 
and  therefore  the  future  may  have  fome  hopes  of  them.  Swift. 

2.  Confidence  in  a  future  event,  or  in  the  future  conduit  of 
any  body. 

^  It  is  good,  being  put  to  death  by  men,  to  look  for  hope  from 
God,  to  be  raifed  up  again  by  him.  2  Mac.  vii.  14. 

Elefted  is  he  who  is  not  fallen  from  his  hope  in  the  Lord. 

Eccluf  xiv.  2. 

I  had  hope  of  France, 

Ev’n  as  I  have  of  fertile  England’s  foil.  Shake/.  Henry  VI. 

3»  T  hat  which  gives  hope ;  that  on  which  the  hopes  are  fixed, 
as  an  agent  by  which  fomething  deiired  may  be  effe&ed. 

I  might  fee  from  far  fome  forty  truncheoneers  draw  to  her 
fuccour,  which  were  the  hope  of  the  Strand,  where  file  was 
quarter’d.  Shake/peare' s  Henry  VIII. 

4.  The  object  of  hope. 

Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother’s  pain. 

And  yet  brought  forth  lefs  than  a  mother’s  hope ; 

To  wit,  an  indigefted  deform’d  lump.  Shake/.  Henry  VI. 

She  was  his  care,  his  hope ,  and  his  delight, 

Moft  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  fight.  Dryden. 

Hope.  n./  Any  Hoping  plain  between  the  ridges  of  moun¬ 
tains.  Ain/worth. 

To  Hope.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  live  in  expectation  of  fome  good. 

Hope  for  good  fuccefs,  according  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
caufes  and  the  inftrument ;  and  let  the  hufbandman  hope  for  .a 
4good  harveft.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

My  mufe,  by  ftorms  long  toft. 

Is  thrown  upon  your  hofpitable  coaft ; 

And  finds  more  favour  by  her  ill  fuccefs, 

Than  fhe  could  hope  for  by  her  happinefs.  Dryden. 

Who  knows  what  adverfe  fortune  may  befall ! 

Arm  well  your  mind,  hope  little,  and  fear  all.  Dryden . 

a.  To  place  confidence  in  futurity. 

He  fhall  ftrengthen  your  heart,  all  ye  that  hope  in  the 
Lord.  Pf  xxxi.  24. 

To  Hope.  v.  a.  To  expeCt  with  defire. 

The  fun  ftiines  hot;  and  if  we  ufe  delay, 

Cold-biting  Winter  mars  our  hop’d  for  hay.  Shak.  Hen.  VI. 

So  ftands  the  T  hracian  herdfman  with  his  fpear 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear.  Dryden  s  Fables. 

Ho'peful.  adj.  [ hope  and  full.] 

1.  Full  of  qualities  which  produce  hope;  promifing;  likely  to 
obtain  fuccefs;  likely  to  come  to  maturity  ;  likely  to  gratify 
defire,  or  anfwer  expectation. 

He  will  advance  thee : 

I  know  his  noble  nature,  not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  fervice  perifli.  Shake/p.  Henry  Mill. 

You  ferve  a  great  and  gracious  mafter,  and  there  is  a  moft 
hopeful  young  prince  whom  you  muft  not  defert.  Bacon. 

What  to  the  old  can  greater  pleafure  be, 

Than  hopeful  and  ingenious  youth  to  fee  ?  Denham. 

They  take  up  a  book  in  their  declining  years,  and  grow  very 
hopeful  fcholars  by  that  time  they  are  threefcore.  Addifon. 

2.  Full  of  hope;  full  of  expectation  of  fuccefs.  This  fenfe  is 
now  almoft  confined  to  Scotland,  though  it  is  analogical,  and 
found  in  good  writers. 

Men  of  their  own  natural  inclination  hopeful  and  ftrongly 
conceited,  whatfoever  they  took  in  hand.  Hooker,  b.  v. 

I  was  hopeful  the  fuccefs  of  your  firft  attempts  would  en¬ 
courage  you  to  make  trial  alfo  of  more  nice  and  difficult  expe¬ 
riments.-  Boyle. 

Whatever  ills  the  friendlefs  orphan  bears, 

Bereav’d  of  parents  in  his  infant  years. 

Still  muft  the  wrong’d  Telemachus  fuftain, 

If  hopeful  of  your  aid,  he  hopes  in  vain.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

Ho'pefully.  adv.  [from  hopeful.] 

1.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  raife  hope ;  in  a  promifing  way. 

He  left  all  his  female  kindred  either  matched  with  peers  of 
the  realm  aCIually,  or  hopefully  with  earls  fons  and  heirs.  Wott. 

They  were  ready  to  renew  the  war,  and  to  profccute  it  hope¬ 
fully^  to  the  redudion  or  fuppreffion  of  the  Irilh.  Clarendon. 

2.  With  hope;  without  defpair.  This  fenfe  is  rare. 

From  your  promifing  and  gefierous  endeavours  we  may  hope¬ 
fully  expeCt  a  confiderable. enlargement  of  the  hiftory  of  na¬ 
ture.  Glanv.  Seepf  Preface. 


Ho'pefUlness.  n.f.  [from  hopeful  ]  Promifeof  good;  likeli¬ 
hood  to  fucceed. 

Set  down  beforehand  certain  fignatures  of  hopefulnefs ,  or 
characters,  whereby  may  be  timely  deferibed  what  the  child 
will  prove  in  probability.  IVotton. 

Ho'pelf.ss.  adj.  [from  hope.] 

1.  Without  hope;  without  pleafing  expectation. 

Are  they  indifferent,  being  ufed  as  figns  of  immoderate 
and  hopelef  lamentation  for  the  dead  ?  Hooker,  b.  iv- 

Alas,  I  am  a  woman,  friendlefs,  h  pelefs!  Shakefp^are. 

He  watches  with  greedy  hope  to  find 
His  with,  and  beft  advantage,  us  afunder  j 
Hopelefs  to  circumvent  us  join’d,  where  each 
To  other  fpeedy  aid  might  lend  at  need.  Milt.  Farad.  Lojl. 

The  fall’n  archangel,  envious  of  our  ftate, 

And  hopelefs  to  prevail  by  open  force, 

Seeks  hid  advantage.  Dryden’ s  State  of  Innocence. 

Hopelefs  of  ranfom,  and  condemn’d  to  lie 
In  durance,  doom’d  a  ling’ring  death  to  die.  Dryden  s  Fab. 

2.  Giving  no  hope;  promifing  nothing  pleafing. 

Tfie  hopelefs  word  of  never  to  return. 

Breathe  I  againft  thee  upon  pain  of  life.  Shakefp.  R.  IF. 

Ho'per.  n.f.  [from  hope.]  One  that  has  pleafing  expectations. 

I  except  all  hopers,  who  turn  the  fcale,  becaufe  the  ftrong  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  good  certain  falary,  will  outweigh  the  lofs  by 
bad  rents.  Swift  on  the  Sacramental  Tejh 

Ho'pingly.  adv.  [from  hoping.]  With  hope;  with  expecta¬ 
tion  of  good. 

One  lign  of  defpair  is  the  peremptory  contempt  of  the  con¬ 
dition  which  is  the  ground  of  hope  ;  the  going  on  not  only  in 
terrours  and  amazement  of  confcience,  but  alfo  boldly,  hop- 
ingly ,  and  confidently  in  wilful  habits  of  fin.  -  Hammond. 

Ho'pper.  n.f  [from  hop.]  He  who  hops  or  jumps  on  one 
leg.  Ainfworth. 

Ho'ppers.  [commonly  called  Scotch  hoppers.]  A  kind  of  play 
in  which  the  aCtor  hops  on  one  leg. 

Ho'pper.  n.f  [fo  called  becaufe  it  is  always  hopping ,  or  in  agi¬ 
tation.  It  is  called  in  French,  for  the  fame  reafon,  tremie  of 
tremue.] 

x.  The  box  or  open  frame  of  wood  into  which  the  corn  is 
put  to  be  ground. 

The  fait  of  the  lake  Afphaltites  Ihooteth  into  perfeCI  cubes : 
fometimes  they  are  pyramidal  and  plain,  like  the  hopper  of 
a  mill.  Grew' s  Cofmol .  Sac. 

Granivorous  birds  have  the  mechanifm  of  a  mill :  their 
maw  is  the  hopper  which  holds  and  foftens  the  grain,  letting 
it  drop  by  degrees  into  theftomach.  Arbutlmot  an  Aliments. 

Juft  at  the  hopper  will  I  Hand, 

In  my  whole  life  I  never  faw  grift  ground. 

And  mark  the  clack  how  juftly  it  will  found.  Betterton. 

2.  A  bafket  for  carrying  feed.  Ainfworth. 

Ho'ral.  adj.  [from  bora,  J  atin.]  Relating  to  the  hoqr. 

Howe’er  reduc’d  and  plain, 

The  watch  would  ftill  a  watch  remain  ; 

But  if  the  horal  orbit  ceafes. 

The  whole  ftands  ftill,  or  breaks  to  pieces.  Prior. 

Ho'ra  r  y.  adj.  [horaire,  French  ;  h  or  anus,  Latin.] 

1.  Relating  to  an  hour. 

I’ll  draw  a  figure  that  fhall  tell  you 
What  you  perhaps  forgot  befell  you. 

By  way  of  horary  infpedion, 

Which  fome  account  our  worft  erection.  Hndibras ,  p.  ii. 

In  his  anfwer  to  an  horary  queftion,  as  what  hour  of  the 
night  to  fet  a  fox-trap,  he  has  largely  difeufled,  under  the 
character  of  Reynard,  the  manner  of  furprifing  all  (harpers. 

Taller ,  N°.  56. 

2.  Continuing  for  an  hour.  , 

When,  from  a  bafket  of  Summer-fruit,  God  by  Amos  fore¬ 
told  the  deftruAion  of  his  people,  thereby  was  declared  the 
propinquity  of  their  defoliation,  and  that  their  tranquility  was 
of  no  longer  duration  than  thofe  horary  or  foon  decaying  fruits 
of  Summer.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Horde,  n.f.  A  clan  ;  a  migratory  crew  of  people. 

Of  loft  mankind,  in  polifh’d  flavery  funk, 

Drove  martial  horde  on  horde  with  dreadful  fweep, 

And  gave  the  vanquilh’d  world  another  form.  Thomf.  IVinter. 

HORFZON.  n.f  [  bff  uv.  ]  The  line  that  terminates  the 
view.  The  horizon  is  diftinguifhed  into  fenfible  and  real :  the 
fenfible  horizon  is  the  circular  line  which  limits  the  view  ;  the 
xeal  is  that  which  would  bound  it,  if  it  could  take  in  the  he- 
mifphere.  It  is  falfely  pronounced  by  Shake/peare  horizon. 

When  the  morning  fun  fhall  raife  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  horizon , 

We’ll  forward  towards  Warwick  and  his  mates.  Shakefp. 
She  began  to  caft  with  herfelf  from  what  coaft  this  blazing 
ftar  Ihould  firft  appear,  and  at  what  time  it  muft  be  upon  the 
horizon  of  Ireland.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Far  in  th’  horizon  to  the  North  appear’d, 

From  fkirt  to  fkirt,  a  fiery  region.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

In  his  Eaftithe  glorious  lamp  was  feen, 

Regent  of  day  ;  and  all  th’  horizon  round 

Inverted  with  bright  rays.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vii. 
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"the  morning  lark,  the  meflenger  of  day, 

Saluted  in  her  fong  the  morning  gray  ; 

And  foon  the  fun  arofe  with  beams  fo  bright, 

That  all  th’  horizon  laugh'd  to  fee  the  joyous  fight.  Dryden. 
When  the  fea  is  worked  up  in  a  tempeft,  fo  that  the  horizon 
on  every  fide  is  nothing  but  foaming  billows  and  floating 
mountains,  it  is  impoflible  to  deferibe  the  agreeable  horrour 
that  rifes  from  fuch  a  profpeef.  Addifons  periator . 

HorIzo'nt al.  adj.  [horizontal,  French,  from  horizon .j 

t.  Near  the  horizon. 

As  when  the  fun,  new  rifen, 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air, 

Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 

In  dim  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  {beds 

On  half  the  nations.  Milton's  Paradife  hojl,  b.  1. 

2.  Parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  on  a  level. 

An  obelifk  ereCted,  and  golden  figures  placed  horizontal 
about  it,  was  brought  out  of  Egypt  by  Auguftus.  Brown. 

The  problem  is  reduced  to  this;  what  perpendicular  height 
is  neceflary  to  place  feveral  ranks  of  rowers  in  a  plane  inclined 
to  a  horizontal  line  in  a  given  angle  ?  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Horizontally,  adv.  [from  horizontal .]  In  a  direction  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon. 

As  it  will  not  fink  into  the  bottom,  fo  will  it  neither  float 
above,  like  lighter  bodies  ;  but,  being  near  in  weight,  lie 
fuperficially,  or  almofl:  horizontally  unto  it.  Browns  Vulg.  Err. 

The  ambient  ether  is  too  liquid  and  empty  to  impel  them 
horizontally  with  celerity.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

HORN.  n.J.  [haurn,G  othick  ;  J)ojm,  Saxon;  horn,  Dutch.] 

x.  The  hard  pointed  bodies  which  grow  on  the  heads  of  fome 
graminivorous  quadrupeds,  and  ferve  them  for  weapons. 

&  No  beaft  that  hath  horns  hath  upper  teeth.  Bacons  N.  Hijl. 

Zetus  rifes  through  the  ground, 

Pending  the  bull’s  tough  neck  with  pain, 

That  tofles  back  his  horns  in  vain.  Addifon  on  stay. 

All  that  procefs  is  no  more  furprifing  than  the  eruption  of 
hsms  in  fome  brutes,  or  of  teeth  and  beard  in  men  at  certain 
periods  of  age.  Bentley  s  Set  mens. 

2.  An  inftrument  of  wind-mufick  made  of  horn. 

The  fquire  ’gan  n  gher  to  approach, 

And  wind  his  horn  under  the  caftle-wall. 

That  with  the  noife  it  fhook  as  it  would  fall.  Fairy  Queen. 
There’s  a  pofb  come  from  my  mafter,  with  his  horn  full  of 
good  news.  Shakejp.  Mlerchant  J  T mice . 

The  goddefs  to  her  crooked  horn 
Adds  all  her  breath :  the  rocks  and  woods  around, 

And  mountains,  tremble  at  th’  infernal  found.  Dryden. 

Fair  Afcanius,  and  his  youthful  train. 

With  horns  and  hounds  a  hunting  match  ordain.  Dryden. 

3.  The  extremity  of  the  waxing  or  warning  moon,  as  mentioned 
by  poets. 

She  blefs’d  the  bed,  fuch  fruitfulnefs  convey’d, 

That  ere  ten  moons  had  fharpen’d  either  horn. 

To  crown  their  blifs,  a  lovely  boy  was  born.  Dryden. 

The  moon 

Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  horns.  Thomfon. 

а.  The  feelers  of  a  fnail  Whence  the  proverb,  To  pull  in  the 
horns ,  to  reprefs  one’s  ardour. 

Love’s  feeling  is  more  foft  and  fenfible. 

Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  fnails.  Shakefpeare. 

Aufidius, 

Hearing  of  our  Marcius’s  banifhment, 

Thruft  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world, 

Which  were  infhell’d  when  Marcius  flood  for  Rome, 

And  durft  not  once  peep  out.  Shakejp.  Coriolcnus. 

5-  A  drinking  cup  made  of  horn. 

б.  Antler  of  a  cuckold. 

If  I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad. 

Let  the  proverb  go  with  me,  I’ll  be  horn  mad.  Shakefpeare. 

Merchants,  vent’ring  through  the  main, 

Slight  pyrates,  rocks,  and  horns  for  gain.  Hudibras,  p.  ii. 

•y.  HoRn  mad.  Perhaps  mad  as  a  cuckold. 

I  am  glad  he  went  not  in  himfelf :  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
been  horn  mad.  Shakejp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windjor. 

Hornee'ak.  jn  j  a  kind  of  filh.  Ainjworth. 

Hornfi'sh.  S 

Ho'rnbeam.  n.J.  [horn  and  boetn ,  Dutch,  for  tree,  from  the 
hardrrefs  of  the  timber.] 

It  hath  leaves  like  the  elm  or  beech-tree:  the  katkins  are 
placed  at  remote  diftances  from  the  fruit  on  the  fame  tree,  and 
the  outward  {hell  of  the  fruit  is  winged.  This  tree  was  for¬ 
merly  much  ufed  in  hedges  for  wildernefles  and  orangeries. 
The  timber  is  very  tough  and  inflexible,  and  of  excellent 
ufe.  Miller. 

Ho'rn  book.  n.J.  [barn  ht\&  book]  The  firft  book  of  children, 
covered  with  horn  to  keep  it  unfoiled. 

He  teaches  boys  the  hornbook  Shak.  Love  s  Labour  Lojl. 
Nothing  has  been  confidered  of  this  kind  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  road  of  the  hornbook  and  primer.  Locke. 

To  mafter  John  the  Englifh  maid 
A  hornbook  gives  of  ginger-bread  ; 

And  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better. 

As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter.  v  Prior. 


Hc/rned.  adj.  [from  horn.]  Furnifhed  with  horns. 

As  when  two  rams,  ftirr’d  with  ambitious  pride, 

Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich  fleeced  flock. 

Their  horned  fronts  fo  fierce  on  either  fide 
Do  meet,  that,  with  the  terrour  of  the  {hock, 

Aftonifhed  both  ftand  fenfelefs  as  a  block.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

O,  that  I  were 

Upon  the  hill  of  Bafan,  to  out-roar 

The  horned  herd.  S  ha  kef.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Thither  all  the  horned  hoft  reforts. 

To  graze  the  ranker  mead.  Denham. 

'I  hou  king  of  horned  floods,  whofe  plenteous  urn 
Suffices  fatneis  to  the  fruitful  corn.  Dryden. 

Ho'rn  er.  n.J  [from  horn.]  One  that  works  in  horn,  and  fells 
horns. 

The  lk  in  of  a  bull’s  forehead  is  the  part  of  the  hide  made 
ufe  of  by  homers ,  whereupon  they  {have  their  horns.  Crew. 

Ho'rnet.  n.J.  [Jjypnerce,  Saxon,  frem  its  horns]  Avery 
large  ftrong  flinging  fly,  which  makes  its  neft  in  hoiiow  trees. 

Silence,  in  times  of  fuff’ring,  is  the  heft ; 

’Tis  dangerous  to  difturb  a  hornet's  neft.  Dryden. 

Hornets  do  mifehief  to  trees  by  breeding  in  them.  Mortim. 

I  have  often  admired  how  hornets ,  that  gather  dry  materials 
for  building  their  nefts,  have  found  a  proper  matter  to  glue 
their  combs.  Derham's  Phyfico-Theclcgy. 

Hornfoot.  n.J.  [horn  zndfoot.]  Hoofed. 

Mad  frantick  man. 

That  did  not  inly  quake  ! 

With  hornfoot  horfes,  and  brafs  wheels, 

Jove’s  ftorms  to  emulate.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

Ho'rnowl.  n.J.  A  kind  of  horned  owl.  Ainftvorth. 

Ho'rnpipe.  n.J.  [horn  and  pipe. ]  A  county  dance,  danced 
commonly  to  a  horn. 

A  lufty  tabrere, 

That  to  thee  many  a  hornpipe  play’d. 

Whereto  they  dauncen  each  one  with  his  maid.  Spetifer. 

There  many  a  hornpipe  he  tun’d  to  his  Phyllis*  Raleigh. 

Let  all  the  quickfilver  i’  the  mine 
Run  t’  the  feet-veins,  and  refine 
Your  firkhum  jerkhum  to  a  dance 
Shall  fetch  the  fiddlers  out  of  France, 

To  wonder  at  the  hornpipes  here 

Of  Nottingham  and  Derbyftfire.  Pen.  JoknJn. 

Florinda  danced  the  Derbyfhire  hornpipe  in  the  prefence  of 
feveral  friends.  Taller,  N°.  l o6. 

Ho'rnstone.  n.  f.  A  kind  of  blue  ftone.  Ainjworth. 

Ho'rnwork.  n.  J.  A  kind  of  angular  fortification. 

Ho'  rny.  adj.  [from  horn.] 

1 .  Made  of  horn. 

2.  Refcmbling  horn. 

He  thought  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  flood. 

And  faw  the  ravens  with  their  horny  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing  even  and  morn.  Milton  s  Pa.  Lcjl. 
The  horny  or  pellucid  coat  of  the  eye  doth  not  lie  in  the 
fame  fuperficies  with  the  white  of  the  eye,  but  rifetn  up  above 
its  convexity,  and  is  of  an  hyperbolical  figure.  Pay. 

Rough  are  her  ears,  and  broad  her  horny  feet.  Dryd.  Virg. 
The  pineal  gland  was  encompaffed  with  a  kind  of  horny 
fubftance.  Addifons  Speflat. 

As  the  ferum  of  the  blood  is  refolvable  by  a  fmall  heat,  a 
greater  heat  coagulates  it  fo  as  to  turn  it  horny,  like  parch¬ 
ment  ;  but  when  it  is  thoroughly  putrified,  it  will  no  longer 
concrete.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  Hard  as  horn  ;  callous. 

Tyrrhcus,  the  fofter- father  of  the  beaft. 

Then  clench’d  a  hatchet  in  his  homy  fift.  Dryden' s  JEn. 

HoRo'graphy.  n.J.  [ horographie ,  Fr.  and  'ycx<pw.]  An 
account  of  the  hours. 

Ho'rologe.  \  n.J.  [horologium,  Latin.]  Any  inftrument  that 

Ho'rology.  J  tells  the  hour  :  as  a  dock;  a  watch  ;  an  hour- 
glafs. 

’Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  fleep; 

He’ll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  fet. 

If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

Before  the  days  of  Jerome  there  were  horologies ,  that  mea- 
fured  the  hours  not  only  by  drops  of  water  in  glafles,  called 
clepfydra,  but  alfo  by  fand  in  glafles,  called  clepfammia.  Brown. 

Horo'metry.  n.J.  [biremetrie,  French  ;  blox  and  y-erglu  ]  1  he 
art  of  mcafuring  hours. 

It  is  no  eafy  wonder  how  the  horometry  of  antiquity  di  Co¬ 
vered  not  this  artifice.  Brown's  1  ulgcr  Errours. 

Ho'  roscope.  n.f.  [horojeope,  French  ;  cJ^cVxozf©-5.]  T  he  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of  birth. 

How  unlikely  is  it,  that  the  many  almofl  numberlefs  con¬ 
junctions  of  ftars,  which  occur  in  the  progrefs  of  a  man’s 
life,  ftiould  not  match  and  countervail  that  one  horojeope  or 
conjunction  which  is  found  at  his  birth  ?  ^  ^  Drummond. 

A  proportion  of  the  horojeope  unto  the  feventh  noufe,  or  op- 
pofite  figns  every  feventh  year,  opprefleth  living  natures.  Bro. 

Him  born  beneath  a  boding  horojeope. 

His  fire,  the  blear- ey’d  Vulcan  of  a  {hop, 

From  Mars  his  forge  fent  to  Minerva’s  fchool.  Dryd.  Juven. 

Where 
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The  Greek  names  this  the  horofcope ; 

This  governs  life,  and  this  marks  out  our  parts, 

Uur  humours,  manners,  qualities  and  arts.  Creech's  Mim'd. 

an  i  M|yrU",t  r  uC  P'ane“  a"d  tl,e  2odiack  inftina, 

r„dft  rh';Vrg?utfcohrs  01  their  own  ^  ■?  t famc 

4  [W«,  French ;  ?S3£ 

f ul ;  terrible ;  fhock.ng  ;  hideous ;  enormous. 

No  colour  aftefleth  the  eye  much  with  difpleafure  :  there  be 
ig  ts  that  are  boirtb,e ,  becaufe  they  excite  the  memory  of 
thmgs  that  are  odious  or  fearful.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory . 

Eternal  happinefs  and  eternal  mifery,  meeting  with  a  per- 
fuafion  that  the  foul  is  immortal,  are,  of  all  others,  the  firft 

the  mod  defireable,  and  the  latter  the  mod  horrible  to  human 

apprehenhon.  ,,  <7,  »  . 

bouth  s  oeimons. 

Horribleness,  n.f  [from  horrible.]  Dreadfulnefs  ;  hideouf- 
nefs ;  terriblenefs ;  fearfulnefs. 

Ho' R  R I B  L  Y .  adv.  [ from  horrible.  1 

1.  Dreadfully;  hideoufly. 

What  hideous  noife  was  that  * 

HwriklyXovA  '  Mihm’s /tgmijtes. 

2.  I  o  a  dreadful  degree.  J 

The  contagion  of  thefe  ill  precedents,  both  in  civility  and 
virtue,  horribly  tnfe&s  children.  /•„.*. 

HO'RRID.  adj.  [ korridus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Hideous;  dreadful;  fhockin0- 

Oh ! 

Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood,. 

1  hat  we  the  horrider  may  feem  to  thofe 
Which  chance  to  find  us.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymlelire. 

Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damn’d, 

In  evils  to  top  Macbeth.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

2.  Shocking;  offenfive;  unpleafing:  in  womens  cant. 

.Already  I  your  tears  furvey. 

Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  fay.  Pope. 

3-  Rough;  rugged. 

Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn, 

FevV  paths  of  human  feet  or  tracks  of  beads  were  worn.  Dry. 
Horridnkss.  n.f.  [fiom  horrid  J  Hideoufnefs ;  enormity. 

A  bloody  defigner  fuborns  his  inftrumeqt  to  take  away 
fuch  a  man’s  life,  and  the  confeffor  reprefents  the  barrtdnefs 
of  the  foa,  and  brings  him  to  repentance.  Hammond. 

Horrifick.  adj.  [horrificus,  Latin.]  Caufing  horrour. 

His  jaws  horrifick ,  arm’d  with  three-fold  fate, 

Here  dwells  the  direful  fhark.  Thortifon’s  Summer. 

Horri  sonous.  aaj.  £  horrifionus ,  Latin.  ]  Sounding  dread- 

tfy-  r  .  °  DiB. 

Horrour.  n  f.  [ horror ,  Latin;  horreur,  French.] 

1  •  Terrour  mixed  with  defoliation  ;  a  paffion  compounded  of 
fear  and  hate,  both  llrong. 

Over  them  fad  horrour ,  with  grim  hue. 

Did  always  foar,  beating  his  iron  wings  ; 

And  after  him  oWls  and  night  ravens  flew, 

The  hateful  meifengers  of  heavy  things.  Fairy  Sjhtctn,  b.  ii. 

I  have  fupt  full  with  horrour s  ; 

Direnefs,  familiar  to  my  flaught’rous  thoughts, 

Cannot  once  dart  me.  Shakejpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Doubtlefs  all  fouls  have  a  furviving  thought, 

Therefore  of  death  we  think  with  quiet  mind  ; 

But  if  we  think  of  being  turn’d  to  nought, 

A  trembling  horrour  in  our  fouls  we  find.  Davies. 

Me  damp  horrour  chill’d 

At  fuch  bold  words,  vouch’d  with  a  deed  fo  bold.  Milton. 

Deep  horrour  feizes  ev’ry  human  breall ; 

Their  pridfe  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confelt.  Drydcn. 

2.  Gloom ;  drearinefs. 

Her  gloomy  prefence  faddens  all  the  feene, 

Shade  s  ev’ry  flow’r,  and  darkens  ev’ry  green  ^ 

Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 

And  breathes  a  browner  horrour  on  the  woods.  Pope. 

3.  [In  medicine.]  Such  a  Ihuddering  or  quivering  as  precedes 
an  ague*fit ;  a  fenfe  of  Ihuddering  or  Ihrinking*  Ahiincy. 

All  objects  of  the  fenfes,  which  are  very  offenfive,  do  caufe 
the  fpirits  to  retire  ;  and,  upon  their  flight,  the  parts  are  in 
fome  degree  deffitute,  and  fo  there  is  induced  in  them  a  trepi¬ 
dation  and  horrour.  Bacons  Natural  Hijlory. 

HORSE,  n.fi.  [j)opp,  Saxon.] 

I-.  A  neighing  quadruped,  ufed  in  war,  and  draught  and  car¬ 


nage 


Duncan’s  horfes,  the  minions  of  the  race. 

Turn’d  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  flails.  Shakefip.  Macbeth. 
A  horfe  !  a  horfe  !  my  kingdom  for  a  htrrj'e  !  Shak.  R.  Ill, 
I  would  fell  my  horfe,  and  buy  ten  more 
Better  than  he.  Shakefip.  Timon  of  Athens. 

Thy  face,  bright  centaur,  Autumn’s  heats  retain, 

The  fofter  feafon  fuiting  to  the  man  ; 

Whilll  Winter’s  {hivering  goat  afflidts  the  horfe 
With  froll,  and  makes  him  an  uneafy  courfe.  Creech. 

We  call  a  little  horfe,  fuch  a  one  as  comes  not  un  to  the  fize 
of  that  idea  which  we  have  in  our  minds  to  belong  ordinarily 
to  horfes.  Locke. 


HOR 

I  took  horfe  to  the  lake  of  Conflance,  which  is  formed  by 
the  entry  of  the  Rhine.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

2.  It  is  ufed  in  the  plural  fenfe,  but  with  a  lingular  termination, 
for  horfes,  horfemen,  or  cavalry. 

I  did  hear 

The  galloping  of  horfe :  who  was’t  came  by  ?  Shak.  Mach. 
The  armies  were  appointed,  confiding  of  twenty-five  thou- 
fand  horfe  and  foot,  for  the  repulfing  of  the  enemy  at  their 
landing.  Bacon’s  IVar  with  Spain. 

If  they  had  known  that  all  the  king  s  horfe  were  quartered 
behind  them,  their  foot  might  very  well  have  marched  away 
with  their  horfe.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Th’  Arcadian  horfe 

With  ill  fuccefs  engage  the  Latin  force.  Dryden’s  Mn. 

3.  Something  on  which  any  thing  is  fupported  :  as,  a  horfe  to  dry 
linnen  on. 

4.  A  wooden  machine  which  foldiers  ride  by  way  of  punilh- 
ment.  It  is  fometimes  called  a  timber-mare. 

5.  Joined  to  another  fubltantive,  it  fignifies  fomething  large  or 
coarfe  :  as,  a  horfeface ,  a  face  of  which  the  features  are  large 
and  indelicate. 

To  Horse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  1  o  mount  upon  a  horfe. 

He  came  out  with  all  his  clowns,  horfed  upon  fuch  cart- 
jades,  and  fofurnilhed,  as  in  good  faith  I  thought  with  myfelf, 

-  it  that  were  thrift,  I  wifht  none  of  my  friends  or  fubjecls  ever 
to  thrive.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

After  a  great  fight  there  came  to  the  camp  of  Gonfatvo,  the 
great  captain,  a  gentleman  proudly  horfed  and  armed  :  Diego 
de Mendoza  alked  the  great  captain,  Who’s  this?  Who  an- 
fwered,  it  is  St.  Ermin,  who  never  appears  but  after  the 
llorm.  Bacon  s  Apophthegms. 

2.  To  carry  one  on  the  back. 

3.  To  ride  any  thing. 

Stall's,  bulks,  windows 
Are  fmother’d,  leadh  fill’d,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions;  all  agreeing 
In  earneftnefS  to  fee  him.  Shakefpcare 

4.  To  cover  a  mare. 

If  you  let  him  out  to  htrfe  more  mares  than  your  own,  yoti 
muff  feed  .him  well.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry. 

IIo  rseback.  n. f.  [ 'horfe  and  back.]  The  feat  of  the  rider; 
the  Hate  of  being  on  a  horfe. 

I’ve  feen  the  French, 

And  they  can  well  on  horfeback.  Shakefpcare’ s  Hamlet. 

I  faw  them  falute  on  horfeback , 

Beheld  them  when  they  lighted.  Shakfpeare’s  Henry  VIII. 
He  fought  but  one  remarkable  battle  wherein  there  were 
any  elephants,  and  that  was  with  Porus,  king  of  India;  in 
which  notwithffanding  he  was  on  horfeback.  Brown's  Vul.  Err. 

When  mannilh  Mevia,  that  two-handed  whore, 

Allude  on  hoi  febam  hunts  the  1  ufcan  boar.  Dryd.  J uvenalc 
If  your  ramble  was  on  horfeback ,  I  am  glad  of  it,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  your  health.  Swift  to  Gay. 

Horsebea'n.  n.f.  [ horfe  and  bean.]  A  fmall  bean  ufually 
given  to  horfes. 

Only  the  fmall  horfebean  is  propagated  by  the  plough.  Mart. 

Ho'rseblock.  n.f  [horfe  anti  block.]  A  block  on  which  they 
climb  to  a  horfe. 

PIorseeoa  r.  n.f.  [horfe  and  boat.]  A  boat  ufed  in  ferrvin? 
horfes.  }  & 

Horse  boV.  n.f  [horfe  and  boy.]  A  boy  employed  in  dreffino- 
horfes  ;  a  ftableboy.  & 

Some  horfeboys ,  being  awake,  difeovered  them  by  the  fire  in 
their  matches.  Knolles’s  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

Ho'rsebreaker.  n.f.  [horfe  and  break.]  One  whofe  employ¬ 
ment  it  is  to  tame  horfes  to  the  faddle.'  ' 

Under  Sagittarius  are  born  chariot- racers,  borfi breakers  and 
tamers  of  wild' beads'.  Creech. 

Horseche/snut.  n.f  [horfe  and  chcfnut.]  A  plant. 

It  hath  digitated  or  fingered  leaves :  the  flowers,  which  con- 
fill  of  five  leaves,  are  of  an  anomalous  figure,  openinor  with 
two  lips:  there  are  male  and  female  upon  the  fame  fpike : 
the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  nuts,  which  grow  in  green 
prickly  hulks.  1  heir  whole  year’s  fhoot  is  commonly 
performed  in  three  weeks  time,  after  which  it  does  no  more 
than  increafe  in  bulk,  and  become  more  firm ;  and  all  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  Summer  is  occupied  in  forming  and  llrenothen- 
ing  the  buds  for  the  next  year’s  Ihoots.  Miller. 

I  may  bring  in  the  horfechefnut ,  which  grows  into  a  goodly 
ftandard.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry . 

Ho  RSECOURSER.  n.f.  [horfe  and  courfer.  Junius  derives  it 
from  horfe  and  coje,  an  old  Scotch  word,  which  fignifies  to 
change ;  and  it  Ihould  therefore,  he  thinks,  be  writ  horfecofer. 
The  word  now  ufed  in  Scotland  is  horfecouper ,  to  denote  a 
jockey,  feller,  or  rather  changer  of  horfes.  It  may  well  be 
derived  from  courfe,  as  he  that  fells  horfes  may  be  fuDDof^d  tr> 
courfe  or  exercife  them.] 

1.  One  that  runs  horfes,  or  keeps  horfes  for  the  race. 

2.  A  dealer  in  horfes. 

A  fervant  to  a  ho.fmmrfer  was  thrown  off  his  horfe.  Wifem 
AHorentme  bought  a  horfe  for  fo  many  crowns,  upon 

* 1  N  condition 
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condition  to  pay  half  down  :  the  horfecourfcr  comes  to  him 
next  morning  for  the  remainder  L' Eftrange. 

Ho'rsecrab.  n.f.  A  kind  of  fifh.  Ainfwortb. 

Horsecu'cu mber.  n.J.  [horfe  and  cucumber.']  A  plant. 

The  horfecucumber  is  the  large  green  cucumber,  and  the  bed 
for  the  table,  green  out  of  the  garden.  Mortimer. 

IIo'rsedung.  n.f  [ borfe  and  dung .]  The  excrements  of 

horfes. 

Put  it  into  an  ox’s  horn,  and,  covered  clofe,  let  it  rot  in  hot 
horfedwg.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Horsee/mmet.  n.  f.  [horfe  and  emmet.]  Ant  of  a  large  kind. 

Ho'rseflesh.  n.f.  [borfe  zndflejh.]  The  fledi  of  horfes. 

The  Chinefe  eat  horfefefh  at  this  day,  arid  fome  gluttons 
have  colts  flefh  baked.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hiftory . 

An  old  hungry  lion  would  fain  have  been  dealing  with  a 
good  piece  of  horfefejh  that  he  had  in  his  eye ;  but  the  nag  he 
thought  would  be  too  fleet  for  him.  L’ Eftrange. 

PIo'rsefly.  n  f.  [borfe  and  fy]  A  fly  that  flings  horfes,  and 
fucks  their  blood. 

Ho'rsefoot.  n.f  An  herb  The  fame  with  coltsfoot.  Ainf. 

Ho'rsehair.  n.  f  [borfe  and  hair.]  !  he  hair  of  horfes. 

His  glitt’ring  helm,  which  terribly  was  grac’d 
With  waving  horfehair.  Dryden’s  AEn. 

Ho'rseheel.  n.f.  An  herb.  Ainfwortb. 

Ho'rselaugh.  n.f  [borfe  and  laugh.]  A  loud  violent  rude 
iaugh. 

A  horfe’augh ,  if  you  pleafe,  at  honefly ; 

A  joke  on  Jekyl.  Pope. 

Ho'rseleech.  n.  f  [borfe  and  leech.] 

1 .  A  great  leech  that  bites  horfes. 

The  horfeleech  hath  two  daughters,  crying  give,  give.  Prov. 

Let  us  to  France  ;  like  borfe'.eeches ,  my  boys, 

The  very  blood  to  fuck.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Henry  V. 

2.  A  farrier.  Ainfwortb. 

Ho'rselitter.  n.f  [borfe  and  litter.]  A  carriage  hung  upon 

poles  between  two  horfes,  in  which  the  perfon  carried  lyes 
along. 

He  that  before  thought  he  might  command  the  waves  of  the 
fea,  was  now  cafl  on  the  ground,  and  carried  in  an  horfe- 
litter.  2  Mac.  ix.  8. 

Ho'rseman.  n.f.  [hofe  and  man. ] 

1.  One  fkilled  in  riding. 

A  fkilful  horfeman ,  and  a  huntfman  bred.  Dryden’s  /. En . 

2.  One  that  ferves  in  wars  on  horfeback. 

Encounters  between  horfemen  on  the  one  fide,  and  foot  on 
the  other,  are  feldom  with  extremity  of  danger;  becaufe  as 
horfemen  can  hardly  break  a  battle  on  foot,  fo  men  on  foot  can¬ 
not  poflibly  chafe  horfemen.  IPa)ward. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  a  horfe¬ 
man  received  yearly  tria  millia  eeris ,  and  a  foot-foldier  one 
mille;  that  is,  more  than  fix-pence  a  day  to  a  horfeman , 
and  two-pence  a  day  to  a  foot-foldicr.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

3.  A  rider ;  a  man  on  horfeback. 

With  defeending  fhow'rs  of  brimflone  fir’d. 

The  wild  Barbarian  in  the  florm  expir’d  ; 

Wrapt  in  devouring  flames  the  horfeman  rag’d. 

And  (purr’d  the  fteed  in  equal  flames  engag’d. 

A  horfeman’ s  coat  fhall  hide 
Thy  taper  fhape,  and  comelinefs  of  fide. 

Ho'rsemanship.  n.f  [from  horfeman.]  The  art  of  riding; 
the  art  of  managing  a  horfe. 

He  vaulted  with  fuch  eafe  into  his  feat. 

As  if  an  angel  dropt  down  from  the  clouds, 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegafus, 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horfemanfnip.  Shah.  H.  IV. 
They  pleafe  themfelves  in  terms  of  hunting  or  horfeman- 
fhip.  Wotton. 

His  majefty,  to  fhew  his  borfemanfhip ,  flaughtered  two 
or  three  of  his  fubjedls.  Addifon  s  Freeholder. 

Peers  grew  proud,  in  borfemanfhip  t’  excel ; 
Newmarket’s  glory  rofe,  as  Britain’s  fell.  Pope. 

Ho'rsf.marten.  n.f.  A  kind  of  large  bee.  Ainfwortb. 

Ho'rsematch,  n.  f.  A  bird.  Ainfwortb. 

Ho'rsemeat.  n.f  [borfe  and  meat.]  Provender. 

Though  green  peas  and  beans  be  eaten  fooner,  yet  the  dry 
ones  that  are  ufed  for  berfemeat  are  ripe  lad.  Bac.  Nat.  Hijt. 

Ho'rsemint.  n.f.  A  large  coarfe  mint. 

Ho'rsemuscle.  n.f.  A  large  mufcle. 

The  great  horfemufcle ,  with  the  fine  (bell,  that  breedeth  in 
ponds,  do  not  only  gape  and  (hut  as  the  oyfters  do,  but  re¬ 
move  from  one  place  to  another.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Ho'rsepla  y.  n.f  [borfe  and  play.]  Coarfe,  rough,  rugged 
play. 

He  is  too  much  given  to  horfeplay  in  his  raillery,  and  comes 
to  battle  like  a  dictator  from  the  plough.  Dryd.  Fab.  Preface. 

Ho'rsepond.  n.f.  [borfe  and  pond.]  A  pond  for  horfes. 

Horse ra'ce.  n.f  [horfe  and  race. j  A  match  o(  horfes  in 
running. 

In  horferaces  men  arc  curious  to  forefee  that  there  be  not  the 
lead  weight  upon  the  one  horfe  more  than  upon  the  other. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 
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Trajan,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  tribunefhip,  entertained  the 
people  with  a  horferace.  Addifon  on  ancient  Medals. 

PI c/rse radish,  n.f  [horfe  and  radijh. J  A  root  acrid  and 
biting:  a  fpecies  of  feurvygrafs. 

Horferadifh  is  increafed  by  fprouts  fpreading  from  the  old 
roots  left  in  the  ground,  that  are  cut  or  broken  off.  Mortimer. 

Stomachicks  are  the  crell'e  acrids,  as  horferadifh  and  feurvy¬ 
grafs,  infufed  in  wine.  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

Horseshoe,  n.f.  [borfe  and fhoe.] 

1.  A  plate  of  iron  nailed  to  the  feet  of  horfes. 

I  was  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cool’d  glowing  hot  in 
that  furge,  like  a  horfefhoe.  Sbakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

2.  An  herb.  AinJ'wrtb. 

Horsestea'lf.r.  n.f  [horfe  and  Jlcal.]  A  thief  who  takes 

away  horfes. 

He  is  not  a  pickpurfe,  nor  a  horfeftealer ;  but  for  his  verity 
in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a 
worm-eaten  nut.  Sbakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Ho'rsetail.  n.f  A  plant. 

Ho'rsetongue.  n.f  An  herb.  Ainfwortb. 

Ho'rseway.  n.f.  [horfe  and  way.]  A  broad  way  by  which 
horfes  may  travel. 

Know’ll  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

— Both  (lile  and  gate,  hofeway  and  footpath.  Sbak.  K.  Lear. 

Horta'tion.  n  f  [hortatio,  Latin.]  1  he  adl  of  exhorting; 
a  hortatory  precept;  advice  or  encouragement  to  fomething. 

Ho'rtative.  n.f.  [from  hortor ,  Latin.]  Exhortation;  pre¬ 
cept  by  which  one  incites  or  animates. 

Generals  commonly  in  their  hortatives  put  men  in  mind  of 
their  wives  and  children.  Baco> /,  EJJay  8. 

Ho'rtatory.  adj.  [from  hortor ,  Latin.]  Encouraging;  ani¬ 
mating;  advifing  to  any  thing  :  ufed  of  precepts,  not  of  per¬ 
form ;  a  hortatory  fpeech,  not  a  hortatory  fpeaker. 

Horticu  lture,  n.f.  [hortus  and  cultura,  Latin.]  The  art 
of  cultivating  gardens. 

Ho'rtulan.  adj.  [bortulanus,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  a  garden. 

This  feventh  edition  of  my  hortulan  kalendar  is  yours. 

Evelyn’s  Kalendar . 

Ho'sanna.  n.f  [ctrxvvco.]  An  exclamation  of  praife  to  God. 

Through  the  vail  of  heav’n 

It  founded,  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 

Hofanna  to  the  Higheft.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lcjl ,  b.  vi. 

The  publick  entrance  which  Chrift  made  into  Jerufalem 
was  celebrated  with  the  hofanna’ s  and  acclamations  of  the 
people.  Fidei’s  Sermons. 

HOSE.  n.f.  plur.  hofen.  [poya,  Saxon;  Weldi ;  ojfan , 

Erfe,  offanen ,  plur.  chaujje ,  French.] 

I.  Breeches. 

Guards  on  wanton  Cupid’s  hofe.  Sbakefpeare. 

Here’s  an  Englidi  taylor  come  hither  for  dealing  out  of  a 
F rench  hofe.  Sbakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Thefe  men  were  bound  in  their  coats,  hofen ,  hats,  and  other 
garments,  and  cad  into  the  midft  of  the  burning  fiery  fur¬ 
nace.  Dan.  iii.  21. 

He  crofs  examin’d  both  our  hofe , 

And  plunder’d  all  we  had  to  lofe.  Httdilras ,  p.  ii.  cant.  3. 

Stockings  ;  covering  for  the  legs. 

Fie  being  in  love,  could  not  fee  to  garter  his  hofe  ; 

And  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  fee  to  put  on 
Your  hofe.  Shake j  Pwo  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Will  die  thy  linen  wadi,  or  hofen  darn,  • 

And  knit  thee  gloves  ?  Gay’s  Pajiorals. 

PIo'sier.  n.f  [from  hofe.]  One  who  fells  dockings. 

You  are  as  arrant  a  cockney  as  any  hofier  in  Cheapfide. 

hwift  to  Gay. 

HO'SPITABLE.  adj.  [ hofpitabilis ,  Latin.]  Giving  entertain¬ 
ment  to  drangers  ;  kind  to  drangers. 

I’m  your  hod : 

With  robbers  hands  my  hofpitable  favour 

You  dioukl  not  ruffle  thus.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

Receive  the  (hip-wreck’d  on  your  friendly  (bore  ; 

With  hofpitable  rites  relieve  the  poor.  Dryden’s  AEn. 

Hospitably,  adv.  [from  hojpitable.]  V>  ith ‘  kindnefs  to 
drangers. 

Ye  thus  hofpitably  live, 

And  drangers  with  good  cheer  receive.  Prior. 

The  former  liveth  as  pioufly  and  hofpitably  as  the  other.  Swijt. 

HO'SPITAL.  n.f  [hofpital,  French  ;  ho  pitalis,  Latin.] 

1.  A  place  built1  for  the  reception  of  the  lick,  or  lupport  of  the 
poor. 

They  who  were  fo  careful  to  bedow  them  in  a  college  when 
they  were  young,  would  be  fo  good  as  to  provide  for  them 
in  fom c  hojpital  when  they  are  old.  Wotton . 

I  am  about  to  build  an  hofpital ,  which  I  will  endow  hand- 
fomely  for  twelve  old  hufbandmen.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 

2.  A  place  for  (belter  or  entertainment. 

They  fpy’d  a  goodly  cadle,  plac’d 

Forehy  a  river  in  a  pleafant  dale. 

Which  chufing  for  that  evening’s  hofpital , 

They  thither  march’d.  Fairy  ££ueen,  b.  ii. 

IIospita'lity.  n.f.  [ hofpitalitf  French.]  The  practice  of 
entertaining  drangers. 

The 
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The  Lacedemonians  forbidding  all  accefs  of  Grangers  into 
then-  coafts,  are,  in  that  rel'petf,  defervedly  blamed,  as  being 
enemies  to  that  hofpitality ’which,  for  common  humanity  fake? 
all  the  nations  on  earth  Ihould  embrace.  Honker  h  i 

My  matter  is  of  a  churlifh  difpofition.  ’ 

And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heav’n 
By  doing  deeds  of  hofpitality.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  It. 

How  has  this  fpirit  of  fatfion  broke  all  the  laws  of  charity, 
neighbourhood,  alliance,  and  hofpitality  ?  Swift 

Hospitaller,  n.f  [hofpitallier,  French;  hof pit  alarms,  low 
Latin,  from  bojpital. J  One  refiding  in  an  hofpital  in  order 
to  receive  the  poor  or  ftranger. 

.  taeX  rec^on  !uch  as  were  granted  to  the  bofpitallers 

\t\Utuiurn  beneficii.  _  Jy  life's  Parergon. 

1°  ospirA-i  E.  v.  a.  [hofitor,  Latin. J  To  refide  under  the 
root  or  another. 

1  hat  always  chufes  an  empty  (hell,  and  this  hofpitaUs  with 
„  thawing  animal  in  the  fame  (hell.  Grew’,  Muhum. 

xlOi  I  .  n.J.  \hoJle ,  trench  ;  ho/pes,  hofpitis ,  Latin.] 

1.  One  who  gives  entertainment  to  another. 

Homer  never  entertained  either  guefts  or  bojls  with  long 
fpeeches,  till  the  mourh  of  hunger  be  flopped.  Sidney. 

Here,  father,  take  the  ftiadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  bojl.  shakefp.  King  Lear. 

2.  I  lie  landlord  of  an  inn. 

Time’s  like  a  fafhionable  bojl. 

That  flightly  (hakes  his  parting  gueft  by  th’  hand; 

But  with  his  arms  out-ftretch’d,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grafps  in  the  corner.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and Creffida. 

The  frighted  friend  arofe  by  break  of  day. 

And  found  the  flail  where  late  his  fellow  lay; 

Then  of  his  impious  bojl  enquiring  more, 

Was  anfwer’d  that  his  gueft  was  gone  before.  Dryden. 

3.  [From  hojhs ,  Latin.]  An  army;  numbers  affembled  for 
war. 

Let  ev’ry  foldier  hew  him  down  a  bouo-h, 

And  bear’t  before  him  ;  thereby  (hall  we  (hadow 

The  numbers  of  our  bojl.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar,  and  the  cloud, 

God  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  bojl , 

And  craze  your  chariot- wheels.  Milton  s  Par ad fe  Lojl ,  b.  i. 

After  thefe  came  arm’d,  with  fpear  and  (hield. 

An  bojl  fo  great  as  cover’d  all  the  field.  Dryden. 

4.  Any  great  number. 

Give  to  a  gracious  meflage 
An  bojl  of  tongues;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themfelves,  when  they  be  felt.  Shake/.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra, 

5.  [Hoflia,  Latin;  hoftie,  French.]  The  facrifice of  the  mafs  in 
the  Romifh  church ;  the  confecrated  wafer. 

To  Host.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  take  up  entertainment. 

Go,  bear  it  to  the  centaur,  where  we  bofl\ 

And  flay  there,  Dromio,  ’till  I  come  to  thee.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  To  encounter  in  battle. 

Strange  to  us  it  feem’d 
At  firft,  that  ahgel  (hould  with  angel  war. 

And  in  fierce  hojlings  meet.  Miltons  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  vi. 
From  his  loins 

New  authors  of  diffenfion  fpring;  from  him 
Two  branches,  that  in  hojling  long  contend 
For  fov’reign  fway.  Phillips. 

3.  To  review  a  body  of  men  ;  to  mufter. 

Lords  have  had  the  leading  of  their  own  followers  to  the 
general  bo/lings.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Ho'stage.  n.f  [ ojlage ,  French.]  One  given  in  pledge  for 
fecurity  of  performance  of  conditions. 

Your  bojl  ages  I  have,  fo  have  you  mine  ; 

And  we  (hall  talk  before  we  fight.  Shake f.  Ant.  and  Cleopat. 

Do  this  meflage  honourably; 

And  if  he  ftand  on  hojlage  for  his  fafety. 

Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  pleafe  him  beflr.  Shakefp. 
He  that  hath  wife  and  childien,  hath  given  hojiages  to  for¬ 
tune;  for  they  are  impediments  to  great  enterprifes,  either  of 
virtue  or  mifehief.  Bacon,  EJfay  8. 

I  hey  who  marry  give  hojiages  to  the  publick,  that  they  will 
not  attempt  the  ruin  or  difturb  the  peace  of  it.  Atterbury. 

The  Romans  having  feized  a  great  number  of  hojiages,  ac¬ 
quainted  them  with  their  refolution.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Ho^ste  Li  1 

Ho'stei.ry.  \n,f'  lt»M  Welerie,  French.]  An  inn.  A  inf. 

Ho'stess.  n.f.  [hojlejfe,  French,  from  hojl.]  A  female  hoft ; 
a  woman  that  gives  entertainment. 

Fair  and  noble  hojlefs. 

We  are  your  gueft  to-night.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Ye  were  beaten  out  of  door, 

And  rail’d  upon  the  hojlefs  of  the  houle.  Shakefpeare. 

Be  as  kind  an  hojlefs  as  you  have  been  to  me,  and  you  can 
never  fail  of  another  hufband.  Dryden  s  /En.  Dedicat. 

Ho'stess-ship.  n.f.  [from  hojlefs .]  The  character  of  an 

hoftefs. 

j  ft  is  my  father’s  will  I  (hould  take  on  me 
The  hoflef-fnp  o'  th’  day  :  you’re  welcome,  firs.  Shakefp . 


HOT 


HOSTILE,  adj.  [hojlihs,  Latin.]  Adverfe;  oppofite;  fuitabli 
to  an  enemy. 

He  has  now  at  laft 

Giv’n  hojhle  (Irokes,  and  that  not  in  the  prefence 
Ol  dreaded  juftice,  but  on  the  minifters 
"That  do  diftribute  it.  Shake/  Coriolarius. 

Fierce  Juno’s  hate, 

'  Added  to  bojl  He  force,  (hall  urge  thy  fate.  Dryden  s  JEn. 

Hostility,  n.f.  \hoJilite,  hr.  from  hojiile.\  The  practices 
of  an  open  enemy ;  open  war ;  oppofition  in  war. 

Neither  by  treafon  nor  hjliiity 
To  feek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyfelf.  Shakefp.  HVI. 
Hojl  titty  being  thus  fufpended  with  France,  preparation  was 
made  for  war  againft  Scotland.  Hayward. 

What  peace  can  we  return; 

But,  to  ourpow’r,  hojlility  and  hate, 

Untam’d  reluCtance  and  revenge  ?  Milt.  Paretd.  Lojl,  b.  il. 
In  this  bloody  difpute  we  have  (hewed  ourfclves  fair,  nay, 
generous  adverfaries ;  and  have  carried  on  even  our  hojlilities 
with  humanity.  Atterbury' s  Sermons. 

Hostler.  n.J.  \hoJleller,  from  hojlelj  One  who  has  the  care 
of  horfes  at  an  inn. 

The  cauie  why  they  are  now  to  be  permitted  is  want  of 
convenient  inns  for  lodging  travellers  on  horfeback,  and 
hojllers  to  tend  their  horfes  by  the  way.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

HO'STRY.  n.f.  [corrupted  from  hojl  dry/  A  piace  where  the 
horfes  of  guefts  are  kept. 

Swift  rivers  are  with  fudden  ice  conftrain’d. 

And  ftudded  wheels  are  on  its  back  fuftain’d ; 

An  ho  Ary  now  for  waggons,  which  before 

Tall  (hips  of  burden  on  its  bofom  bore.  Dr,  dens  Gear?. 

HOT.  adj.  [pat,  Saxon;  hat,  Scottifb.J 

1.  Having  the  power  to  excite  the  fenfe  of  heat;  contrary  to 

cold ;  fiery.  *  } 

What  is  thy  name  ? 

- - Thou’lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

■  No,  though  thou  call’d  thyfelf  a  hotter  name 

Than  any  is  in  hell.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

.  The  Sreat  freezes  which  the  motion  of  the  air  in  areat 
circles,  fuch  as  are  under  the  girdle  of  the  World,  produceth, 
do  refrigerate;  and  therefore,  in  thole  parts,  noon  is  nothing 
fo  hot  as  about  nine  in  the  forenoon.  Bacon's  Natural  Hjtory. 

Hot  and  cold  were  in  9ne  body  fixt; 

And  foft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt.  Dryden. 
Black  fubftances  do  looneff  of  all  others  become  hot  in  the 
funs  light,  and  burn;  which  effeCt  may  proceed  partly  from 
the  multitude  of  refractions  in  a  little  room,  and  partly  from 
eafy  commotion  of  fo  very  fmall  corpufcles.  Newton  s  Opt. 

2.  Luftful ;  lewd.  ,  * 

What  hotter  hours, 

Unregifter’d  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxurioufly  pick’d  out.  Shake/.  Ant.  arA  Cleopatra. 

ISow  the  hot  blooded  gods  affift  me  !  remember,  Jove,  thou 
was’t  a  bull  for  thy  Europa.  Shakefp. 

3.  Strongly  affeCted  by  fenfible  qualities  ;  in  allufion  to  dogs 

hunting.  ° 

Nor  law,  nor  checks  of  confeience  will  he  hear, 

When  in  hot  feent  of  gain  and  full  career.  Dryden. 

4.  Violent;  furious;  dangerous. 

That  of  Carthagena,  where  the  Spaniards  had  warning  of 
our  coming,  and  had  put  themfelves  in  their  full  (Length,  was 
one  of  the  hcttejl  fervices,  and  moft  dangerous  aflautts,  that 
hath  been  known.  Bacons  IVar  with  Spain. 

He  refoived  to  ftorm  ;  but  his  foldiers  declined  that  hot  fer- 
vice,  and  plied  it  with  artillery.  Clarendon,  b.  viii. 

1  o  court  the  cry  dire&s  us,  when  we  found 
Th’  affault  fo  hot,  as  if  'twere  only  there.  Denham. 

Our  army 

Is  how  in  hot  engagement  with  the  Moors.  Dr\den. 

5.  Ardent;  vehement;  precipitate. 

Come,  come,  lord  Mortimer,  you  are  as  flow, 

As  hot  lord  Percy  is  on  Are  to  go/  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

Nature  to  youth  hot  ralhnefs  doth  difpenfe, 

But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompenfe.  Denham. 
Achilles  is  impatient,  hot ,  revengeful ;  Tineas,  patient, 
confiderate,  and  careful  of  his  people.  Dryd.  Fables ,  Preface. 

o.  Eager;  keen  in  defire. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  men,  either  perplexed  in  the  necef- 
fary  affairs  of  life,  or  hot  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafures,  (hould 
not  ferioufly  examine  their  tenets.  Locke 

Quoth  Ralph,  a  jointure. 

Which  makes  him  have  fo  h.t  a  mind  t’  hef.  Hudibras. 

7.  Piquant;  acrid. 

Ho  tred.  n.  J.  A  bed  of  earth  made  hot  by  the  fermentation 
of  dung. 

'  The  bed  we  call  a  hotbed  is  this :  there  was  taken  horfedung, 
old  and  well  rotted ;  this  was  laid  upon  a  bank  half  a  foot 
high,  and  fupported  round  about  with  planks,  and  upon  the 
top  was  cafl  lifted  earth  two  fingers  deep.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi  A  or  y 
Preferve  the  hotbed  as  much  as  poflible  from  rain.  Evelm. 

Hotbrained,  adj.  [ hot  and  brain.  ]  Violent;  vehement* 
furious.  * 
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You  {hall  find  ’em  either  hotbrain’ d  youth, 

Or  needy  bankrupts.  Dryden’s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

Hot  co'ckles.  n.f.  [hautes  ccquilles,  French.]  A  play  in  which 
one  covers  his  eyes,  and  guefles  who  ftrikes  him. 

The  chytindra  is  certainly  not  our  hptcockles ;  for  that  was 
by  pinching,  not  by  ftriking.  Arbuthn.  and  Pope's  Mar.  Scribl. 

As  at  hotcockles  once  I  laid  me  down, 

And  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  clown, 

Buxoma  gave  a  gentle  tap,  and  I 

Quick  role,  and  read  foft  mifehief  in  her  eye.  Gay's  Paf. 

Hothka'ded.  cdj.  [hot  and  head. ]  Vehement;  violent; 
paflionate. 

One  would  not  make  the  fame  perfon  zealous  for  a  {land¬ 
ing  army  and  publick  liberty;  nor  a  hotheaded ,  crackbrained 
coxcomb  forward  for  a  fcheme  of  moderation.  Arbuthnot. 

Ho't  house,  n.f.  [hot  and  houfe.] 

l .  A  bagnio  ;  a  place  to  fweat  and  cup  in. 

Now  flie  profefles  a  hothoufe,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very  ill 
houfe  too.  Shah.  Me  a  Jure  for  Meafure. 

1.  A  brothel. 

Where  lately  harbour’d  many  a  famous  whore, 

A  purging  bill,  now  fix’d  upon  the  door, 

1  ells  you  it  is  a  hothoufe ;  fo  it  may. 

And  ftill  be  a  whorehoufe  :  th’  are  fynonyma.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

Ho'tly.  adv.  [from  hot.] 

1.  With  heat;  not  coldly. 

2.  Violently;  vehemently. 

The  flag  was  in  the  end  fo  hotly  puj-fued,  that  he  was  driven 
to  make  courage  of  defpair.  Sidney. 

I  do  conte{l 

As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 

As  ever  in  ambitious  flrength  I  did 

Contend  againft  thy  valour.  Shah.  Coriolanut. 

The  enemy,  now  at  hand,  began  hotly  to  fkirrnilh  in  divers 
places  with  the  Cbriftians.  Knolles’s  Hifory  of  the  Turks. 

Though  this  controversy  be  revived,  and  hotly  agitated,  I 
doubt  whether  it  be  not  a  nominal  difpute.  Boyle. 

3.  Luftfully. 

Voracious  birds,  that  hotly  bill  and  breed. 

And  largely  drink,  becaufe  on  fait  they  feed.  Dryden. 

Hotmou'thed.  adj.  [hot  and  mouth.  J  Headftrong;  ungo¬ 
vernable. 

I  fear  my  people’s  faith. 

That  hotmouth’d  beaft  that  bears  againft  the  curb, 

Hard  to  be  broken.  Dryden' s  Spanijh  Fryar. 

Ho'tness.  n.f  [from  hot.]  Heat;  violence;  fury. 

Ho'tchpotch.  n.f  [hache  en  poche,  French;  or  hachee  en  pot , 
French,  as  Camden  has  it,  as  being  boiled  up  in  a  pot ;  yet  the 
former  corruption  is  now  generally  ufed.]  A  mingled  hafh  ; 
a  mixture. 

Such  patching  maketh  Littleton’s  hotchpot  of  our  tongue, 
and,  in  effedl,  brings  the  fame  rather  to  a  Babellifh  confufion 
than  any  one  entire  language.  Camden's  Remains. 

A  mixture  of  many  difagreeing  colours  is  ever  unpleafant  to 
the  eye,  and  a  mixture  ox  hotchpotch  of  many  taftes  is.  unplea¬ 
fant  to  the  tafte.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

Nor  limbs,  nor  bones,  nor  carcafs  would  remain ; 

But  a  mafh’d  heap,  a  hotchpotch  of  the  {lain.  Dryd.  Juvenal. 

Ho'tspur.  n.f.  [hot  zn&Jpur.] 

I.  A  man  violent,  paflionate,  precipitate  and  heady. 

My  nephew’s  trefpafs  may  be  well  forgot ; 

It  hath  the  excufe  of  youth  and  heat  of  blood, 

A  harebrain’d  hotfpur ,  govern’d  by  a  fpleen,  Shakef.  H.  IV. 
Wars  are  begun  by  hairbrained  diffolute  captains,  parafitical 
fawners,  unquiet  hotfpur  s,  and  reftlefs  innovators.  Burton. 

2  A  kind  of  pea  of  fpeedy  growth. 

Of  fuch  peas  as  are  planted  or  fown  in  gardens,  the  hotfpur 
is  the  fpeedieft  of  any  in  growth.  Mortimer's  Husbandry . 

Ho't  spurred,  adj.  [from  hotfpur.']  Vehement;  rafh ; 
heady. 

To  draw  Mars  like  a  young  Hippolytus,  with  an  effeminate 
countenance,  orVenus  like  that  hotfpurred  Harpalice  in  Virgil, 
this  proceedeth  from  a  fenfelefs  judgment.  Peacham. 

Hove.  The  preterite  of  heave. 

Ho'vel.  n.  f  [Diminutive  of  Jx>j:e,  houfe,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  fbed  open  on  thefides,  and  covered  overhead. 

So  likewife  a  hovel  will  ferve  for  a  roome. 

To  ftacke  on  the  peafe,  when  harveft  fhall  come.  Tuffer. 
If  you  make  a  larg e  hovel,  thatched,  over  fome  quantity  of 
ground,  plank  the  ground  over,  and  it  will  breed  faltpetre. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Your  hay  it  is  mow’d,  your  corn  it.  is  reap'd, 

Your  barns  will  be  full,  and  your  hovels  heap’d.  Dryden. 

2.  A  mean  habitation  ;  a  cottage. 

The  men  clamber  up  the  acclivities,  dragging  their  kine 
with  them,  where  they  feed  them  and  milk  them,  and  do  all 
the  dairy-work  in  fuch  forry  hovels  and  fheds  as  they  build  to 
inhabit  in  during  the  Summer.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

To  HoVel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  (belter  in  an  hovel. 

And  was’t  thou  fain,  poor  father, 

To  hovel  thee  with  fwine  and  rogues  forlorn, 

In  ftiort  and  mufty  ftraw?  Shake/peare's  King  Lear, 


Ho'vek.  part,  pajj:  [from  heave.]  Raifed  ;  fwelled  ;  tumefied. 
'1  om  Piper  hath  haven  and  puffed  up  cheeks; 

If  cheefe  be  fo  hoven ,  make  Cifle  to  feek  creeks.  Tuffer. 
To  Ho'ver.  v.  n.  [ hovio ,  to  hang  over,  Webb  ] 

1.  To  hang  in  the  air  over  head,  without  flying  off  one  way  or 
other. 

Some  fiery  devil  hovers  in  the  fky, 

And  pours  down  mifehief.  Shah.  King  John. 

Ah,  my  poor  princes!  ah,  my  tender  babes! 

If  yet  your  gentle  fouls  fly  in  the  air, 

And  be  not  fix’d  in  doom  perpetual, 

✓  Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 

And  hear  your  mother’s  lamentation.  Shak.  Richard  III. 

A  hovering  mift  came  fwimming  o’er  his  fight. 

And  feal’d  his  eyes  in  everlafting  night.  Dryden’s  /En. 
Great  flights  of  birds  are  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and 
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’Till  as  the  earthly  part  decays  and  falls, 

The  captive  breaks  her  prifon’s  mould’ring  walls; 

Hovers  a-while  upon  the  fad  remains, 

Which  now  the  pile,  or  fepulchre,  contains. 

And  thence  with  liberty  unbounded  flies, 

Impatient  to  regain  her  native  fkies. 

Some  lefs  refin’d,  beneath  the  moon’s  pale  light. 

Hover ,  and  catch  the  {hooting  ftars  by  night.  Pope. 

2.  To  ftand  in  fufpenfe  or  expedition. 

The  landlord  will  no  longer  covenant  with  him  ;  for  that  he 
daily  looketh  after  change  and  alteration,  and  hover eth  in  ex¬ 
pedition  of  new  worlds.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

3.  To  wander  about  one  place. 

We  fee  fo  warlike  a  prince  at  the  head  of  fo  great  an  army, 
hovering  on  the  borders  of  our  confederates.  Adclifon. 

The  truth  and  certainty  is  feen,  and  the  mind  fully  pofleffes 
itfelf  of  it;  in  the  other,  it  only  hovers  about  it.  Locke. 

Hough,  n.f.  [koj,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 

Blood  {hall  be  from  the  fword  unto  the  belly,  and  dung  of 
men  unto  the  camel’s  hough.  2  Efd.  xiii.  36. 

2.  [Hue,  French.]  An  adz;  an  hoe.  See  Hoe. 

Did  they  really  believe  that  a  man,  by  houghs  and  an  ax, 
could  cut  a  god  out  of  a  tree  ?  Stilling  feet. 

To  Hough,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

J.  To  hamftring;  to  difable  by  cutting  the  finews  of  the  ham. 
Thou  {halt  hough  their  horfes.  Jof  ii.  6. 

2.  To  cut  up  with  an  hough  or  hoe. 

3.  To  hawk.  This  orthography  is  uncommon.  See  To  Hawk. 

Neither  could  we  hough  or  {pit  from  us ;  much  lefs  could 
we  fneeze  or  cough.  Grew’s  Cofmol.  Sac.  b.  i. 

Ho'ulet.  n.f.  The  vulgar  name  for  an  owl.  The  Scots  and 
northern  counties  ftill  retain  it. 

Hoult.  n.f.  [jDolr,  Saxon.]  A  fm all  wood.  Obfolete. 

Or  as  the  wind,  in  hoult s  and  fhady  greaves, 

A  murmur  makes  among  the  boughs  and  leaves.  Fairfax. 

HOUND,  n.f.  [  J)unb,  Saxon;  hand,  Scottifh  ]  A  dog  ufed 
in  the  chafe. 

Hounds  and  greyhounds,  mungrels,  fpaniels,  curs, 

Are  cleped  all  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

Jafon  threw,  but  fail’d  to  wound 
The  boar,  and  flew  an  undeferving  hound , 

And  through  the  dog  the  dart  was  nail’d  to  ground.  Dryd. 

The  kind  fpaniel  and  the  faithful  hound , 

Likeft  that  fox  in  fhape  and  lpecies  found, 

Purfues  the  noted  path  and  covets  home.  Prior. 

To  Hound,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fet,on  the  chafe.  » 

God  is  faid  to  harden  the  heart  permiflively,  but  not  ope¬ 
ratively  nor  effectively  ;  as  he  who  only  lets  loofe  a  greyhound 
out  of  the  flip,  is  faid  to  bound  him  at  the  hare.  Bramhall. 

2.  To  hunt;  to  purfue. 

If  the  wolves  had  been  hounded  by  tygers,  theyfhould  have 
worried  them.  L’ Ef  range. 

Ho'undfish.  n.f  A  kind  of  fifti.  Ainfworth. 

Houndsto'ngue.  n.f.  [ cynoglojfum ,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

The  cup  of  the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  deeply  cut  into 
five  parts :  the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  is  funncl-lhaped, 
and  cut  into  five  fegments:  the  pointal,  which  arifes  from  the 
bottom  of  the  flower,  changes  into  a  fruit  compofed  of  four 
rough,  each  for  the  moft  part  burry  cells,  and  containing  a 
flat  feed  affixed  to  a  pyramidal  and  quadrilateral  placenta.  The 
proper  feafon  to  take  the  roots  up  is  foon  after  the  leaves 
decay  t  Miller. 

Ho'undtree.  n.f.  A  kind  of  tree.  Ainfworth. 

Houp.  n.f.  [ upupa ,  Latin.]  The  puet.  Ainfworth. 

HOUR,  n,  f  [ heure ,  French  ;  hora ,  Latin.] 

1 .  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  natural  day  ;  the  fpace  of  fixty 
minutes. 

See  the  minutes  how  they  run  : 

How  many  makes  the  hour  full  compleat. 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 

How  many  days  will  finifli  up  the  year, 

How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live.  Shakefp.  ^ I .  VI. 

2.  A  particular  time. 

Vexation 
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Vexation  almoft  flops  my  breath, 

That  funcier’d  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death.  Shalefp. 

When  we  can  intreat  an  hour  toeferve 
Vre’ll  fpend  it  in  feme  words  upon  that  bufinefs, 

It  you  would  grant  the  time.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth . 

I  he  confcious  wretch  muft  all  his  arts  reveal, 
from  the  firfl  moment  of  his  vital  breath 
To  his  laft  hour  of  unrepenting  death.  ’  Dryden' s  JEn. 

3.  1  he  time  as  marked  by  the  clock. 

The  hour  runs  through  the  rougheft  day.  Shakefpeare. 
Our  neighbour  let  her  floor  to  a  genteel  man,  who  kept 
good  hours.  .  Toiler,  Nw.  b8. 

I  hey  are  as  loud  any  hour  of  the  morning,  as  our  own 
countrymen  at  midnight.  Ad£forCs  Guardian% 

Ho  urgl  ass.  n.  f  [hour  and  glafs. ] 

1.  Aglafs  filled  with  fand,  which,  running  through  a  narrow 
hole,  marks  the  time. 

Next  morning,  known  to  be  a  morning  better  by  the  hour- 
glajs  than  by  the  day’s  clearnefs.  Sidney. 

If  a  man  be  in  ficknefs,  the  time  will  feem  longer  without  a 
clock  or  hourglafs  than  with  it ;  for  the  mind  doth  value  every 

moment-  ^  „  Bacon. 

O,  recoiled!:  your  thoughts  ! 

Shake  not  his  hourglafs ,  when  his  hafty  fand 

Is  ebbing  to  the  laft.  Dryden's  Spanifh  Fryar. 

2.  Space  of  time.  A  manner  of  fpeaking  rather  afFedted  than 
elegant. 

We,  within  the  hourglafs  of  two  months,  have  won  one 
town,  and  overthrown  great  forces  in  the  field.  Bacon. 

Ho  url y.  adj.  [from  hour.]  Happening  or  done  every  hour  ; 
frequent ;  often  repeated. 

Alcyone 

Computes  how  many  nights  he  had  been  gone, 

Obferves  the  warning  moon  with  hourly  view. 

Numbers  her  age,  and  wifhes  for  a  new.  Dryden. 

W  e  muft  live  in  hourly  expedition  of  having  thofe  troops 
recalled,  which  they  now  leave  with  us  Swift. 

Ho'urly.  adv.  [from  hour. ]  Every  hour;  frequently. 

She  deferves  a  lord, 

That  twenty  fuch  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 

And  hourly  call  her  miftrefs.  Shah.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

Our  eftate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  fo  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies.  Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

They  with  ceafelefs  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  faw’ft  ;  hourly  conceiv’d. 

And  hourly  born,  with  forrow  infinite 

Tome!  _  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  b.  ii. 

Great  was  their  ftrife,  which  hourly  was  renew’d, 

’Till  each  with  mortal  hate  his  rival  view’d.  Dryden. 

Hou'rplate.  n.f  [hour  and plate.]  The  dial;  the  plate  on 
which  the  hours  pointed  by  the  hand  of  a  clock  are  inferibed. 

If  eyes  could  not  view  the  hand,  and  the  charadters 
of  the  hourplate,  and  thereby  at  a  diftance  fee  what  o’clock 
it  was,  their  owner  could  not  be  much  benefited  by  that  acute- 

ne^s>  Locke. 

HOUSE,  n.f  [f)uj-,  Saxon ;  buys,  Dutch;  hufe ,  Scottifh  ] 

1 .  A  place  wherein  a  man  lives  ;  a  place  of  human  abode. 

Sparrows  muft  not  build  in  his  houfe  eaves.  Shakefpeare. 
Houfs  are  built  to  live  in,  not  to  look  on  ;  therefore  let  ufe 
be  preferred  before  uniformity,  except  where  both  may  be 
Had.  Bacon ,  EJfay  46. 

In  a  houfe  the  doors  are  moveable,  and  the  rooms  fquare ; 
yet  the  houfe  is  neither  moveable  nor  fquare.  JVatts. 

2.  Any  place  of  abode. 

The  bees  with  fmoke,  the  doves  with  noifome  ftench, 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houfes  driven  away.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  Place  in  which  religious  or  ftudious  perfons  live  in  common  ; 
monaftery ;  college. 

Theodofius  arrived  at  a  religious  houfe  in  the  city,  where 
now  Conftantia  refided.  Addifon’s  Spedlatcr. 

4.  The  manner  of  living  ;  the  table. 

He  kept  a  miferable  houfe ,  but  the  blame  was  laid  wholly 
upon  madam.  Swift. 

5.  Station  of  a  planet  in  the  heavens,  aftrologically  confidered. 

Pure  fpiritual  fubftances  we  cannot  converfe  with,  therefore 
have  need  of  means  of  communication,  which  fome  make  to 
be  the  celeftial  houfs :  thofe  who  are  for  the  celeftial  houfs 
vvorfhip  the  planets,  as  the  habitations  of  intellectual  fub¬ 
ftances  that  animate  them.  Stilting  feet. 

6.  Family  of  anceftors,  defeendants,  and  kindred ;  race. 

The  red  rofe  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 

The  fatal  colours  of  our  ftriving  houfs.  Shake f.  Henry  VI. 

An  ignominious  ranfom  and  free  pardon 
Are  of  two  houfs ;  lawful  mercy  fure 
Is  nothing  kin  to  foul  redemption.  Shak.  Meaf.  for  Mcafure. 
By  delaying  my  laft  fine,  upon  your  grace’s  acceflion  to  the 
patrimonies  of  your  houfe ,  I  may  feem  to  have  made  a  for¬ 
feiture.  Dryden’s  Fables ,  Dedication. 

A  poet  is  not  born  in  ev’ry  race ; 

Two  of  a  houfe  few  ages  can  afford, 

One  to  perform,  another  to  record.  Dryden’s  Fables. : 
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7.  A  body  of  the  parliament ;  the  lords  or  commons  colleCHvety 
confidered. 

Nor  were  the  crimes  objected  againft  him  fo  clear,  as  to  give 
convincing  fatisfadtion  to  the  major  part  of  both  houfs ,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  the  lords.  King  Charles. 

To  House,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  harbour  ;  to  admit  to  refidence. 

Palladius  wilhed  him  to  houfe  all  the  Helots,  and  make  them- 
felves  mafters  of  the  gates.  Sidney. 

Upon  the  North-fea  a  valley  houfeth  a  gentleman,  who  hath 
worn  out  his  former  name.  Carews  Survey  of  Cornwall-. 

Slander  lives  upon  fucceflion. 

For  ever  houfed  where  it  gets  poflelfion.  Shakefpeare. 

Mere  cottagers  are  but  houfed  beggars.  Bacon. 

Oh,  can  your  counfel  his  defpair  defer, 

Who  now  is  houfed  in  his  fepulchre  ?  Sandys. 

We  find  them  houfing  themfelves  under  ground  in  dens. 

South’s  Sermons. 

In  expectation  of  fuch  times  as  thefe, 

A  chapel  hous'd  ’em,  truly  call’d  of  eafe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fhelter;  to  keep  under  a  roof. 

As  we  houfe  hot  country  plants  to  fave  them,  fo  we  may 
houfe  our  Own  to  forward  them.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiftory. 

Houfe  your  choiceft  carnations,  or  rather  fet  them  under  a 
pent-houfe,  to  preferve  them  in  extremity  of  weather.  Eve’\n. 
Wit  in  northern  climates  will  not  blow. 

Except,  like  orange-trees,  ’tis  hous’d  from  (now.  Dryden. 
To  House,  v.  n. 

1.  To  take  flicker ;  to  keep  abode ;  to  refide. 

Ne  fufter  it  to  houf  there  half  a  day.  Hubberd's  Tale. 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  fliall  not  houfe  with  me.  Sbakt 
Summers  three  times  eight,  fave  one. 

She  had  told  ;  alas,  too  foon. 

After  fo  fhort  time  of  breath. 

To  houfe  with  darknefs  and  with  death.  Milton. 

2.  To  have  an  aftrological  ftation  in  the  heavens. 

In  fear  of  this,  obferve  the  ftarry  figns 
Where  Saturn  houfs ,  ^nd  where  Hermes  joins.  Dt  yden. 

I  houfing  in  the  lion’s  hateful  fign. 

Bought  fenates  and  deferting  troops  are  mine.  Dryden-. 
Housebrea'ker.  n.f.  [houfe  and  break.]  Burglar;  one  who 
makes  his  way  into  houfes  to  fteal. 

All  houfebreakers  and  (harpers  had  thief  written  in  their 
foreheads.  L'Eflrange. 

Housebreaking,  n.f.  [houfe  and  break.]  Burglary. 

When  he  hears  of  a  rogue  to  be  tried  for  robbing  or  houfe- 
breaking ,  he  will  fend  the  whole  paper  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Swift. 

Ho'usedog.  n.  f.  [houf  and  dog.]  A  maftiff  kept  to  guard 
the  houfe. 

A  very  good  houf  dog ,  but  a  dangerous  cur  to  ftrangers, 
had  a  bell  about  his  neck.  L’Ef  range. 

You  fee  the  goodnefs  of  the  mafter  even  in  the  old  houfe- 

d°g‘  Addijon's  Spectator. 

Household,  n.f.  [houfe  and  hold.] 

1.  A  family  living  together. 

Two  houf  olds,  both  alike  in  dignity. 

In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  feene. 

From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny; 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean.  Shakefpeare. 
A  little  kingdom  is  a  great  hsufold ,  and  a  great  boujhold  a 
little  kingdom.  Bacons  Advice  to  Villiers -. 

Of  God  obferv’d 

The  one  juft  man  alive,  by  his  command. 

Shall  build  a  wond’rous  ark,  as  thou  beheld’ft, 

To  fave  himfelf  and  houf  old  from  amidft 
A  world  devote  to  univerfal  wreck.  Milt.  Farad.  Lof ,  b.  xi. 
He  has  always  taken  to  himfelf,  amongft  the  fons  of  men, 
a  peculiar  houf  old  of  his  love,  which  at  all  times  he  has  che- 
rifhed  as  a  father,  and  governed  as  a  mafter:  this  is  the  pro¬ 
per  houf  old  of  faith ;  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  ’twas 
fometimes  literally  no  more  than  a  (ingle  houf  old,  or  fome  few 
families.  .  Spratt’s  Sermons. 

Great  crimes  muft  be  with  greater  crimes  repaid. 

And  fecond  funerals  on  the  former  laid ; 

Let  the  whole  boufoicl  in  one  ruin  fall. 

And  may  Diana’s  curfe  o’ertake  us  all.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

Learning’s  little  houf  old  did  embark, 

With  her  world’s  fruitful  fyftem  in  her  facred  ark.  Swift. 

In  his  own  church  he  keeps  a  feat. 

Says  grace  before  and  after  meat ; 

And  calls,  without  affecting  airs. 

His  houf  old  twice  a  day  to  prayers.  Swift 

2.  Family  life;  domeftick  management. 

An  inventory,  thus  importing 
The  feveral  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treafure, 

Rich  fluffs,  and  ornaments  of  houf  old.  Shakefp.  H.  VIII. 

3.  It  is  ufed  in  the  manner  of  an  adjective,  tofignify  domeftick  • 
belonging  to  the  family. 

Cornelius  called  two  of  his  houf  old  fsrvants.  Adis  x.  7. 
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For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  finely  houjhold  good  ; 

And  good  works  in  her  hulband  to  promote.  Milt.  Pa.  Lofl. 

It  would  be  endlels  to  enumerate  the  oaths  and  blafphemies 
among  the  men,  among  the  women  the  neglect  of  houjhcld 
affairs.  Swift. 

Householder.  n.f.  [from  houfehold.]  Matter  of  a  family. 

A  certain  houje''older  planted  a  vineyard.  Mat.  xxi. 

Hou'seholdstuff.  n.  f.  [houfehoid  and  fluff.]  Furniture  < 
an  houfe  ;  uteniils  convenient  for  a  family. 

In  this  war  that  he  maketh,  he  ttill  flieth  from  his  foe, 
lurketh  in  the  thick  woods,  waiting  for  advantages  :  hisclo.  e 
is  his  bed,  yea  and  his  houjholdfluff.  Speffer  on  Ireland. 

A  great  part  of  the  building  was  confumed,  with  much 
cottly  houjholdfluff.  Bacon  s  henry  V II. 

The  poor  woman  had  her  jeft  for  her  houjholdjluff,  and  paid 
her  phyfician  with  a  conceit  for  his  money.  L'Ejlrange. 

Hou'se keeper,  n  f.  [houfe  and  keep.] 

1.  Houfeholder;  matter  of  a  family. 

To  be  faid  an  honeft  man  and  a  good  houfekeeper,  goes  as 
fairly  as  to  fay  a  graceful  man  and  a  great  fcholar.  Shakejpeare. 

If  I  may  credit  housekeepers  and  fubftantial  tradefmen,  all 
forts  of  provifions  and  commodities  are  rifen  excettively.  Locke. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  plenty. 

The  people  are  apter  to  applaud  houfekeeper  s  than  houfe- 
raifers.  ,  Wotton. 

3.  One  who  lives  much  at  home. 

How  do  you  both  ?  You  are  manifeft  houfekeepers.  What 
are  you  fewing  here?  Shakejpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

4.  A  woman  fervant  that  has  care  of  a  family,  and  fuperintends 
the  other  maid  fervants. 

Merry  folks,  who  want  by  chance 
A  pair  to  make  a  country-dance, 

Call  the  old  houfekeeper ,  and  get  her 

To  fill  a  place  for  want  of  better.  Swift. 

5.  A  houfedog. 

Diftinguifh  the  houfekeeper ,  the  hunter.  Shakef.  Macbeth. 

Housekeeping.  adj.  [houfe  and  keep.  ]  Domeftick ;  ufeful  to 
a  family. 

His  houfe,  for  pleafant  profpedl,  large  fcope,  and  other  houfe- 
keeping  commodities,  challengeth  the  pre-eminence.  Carcw. 

Housekeeping,  n.  f.  Hofpitality ;  liberal  and  plentiful  table. 

I  hear  your  grace  hath  fworn  out  houfekeeping.  Shakefpeare. 
His  table  was  one  of  the  laft  that  gave  us  an  example  of  the 
old  houfekeeping  of  an  Englifh  nobleman :  an  abundance  reigned, 
which  fhewed  the  matter’s  hofpitality.  Prior. 

Ho'usel.  n.f.  Saxon,  from  hunfel ,  Gothick,  a  facrifice, 

or  hoflia ,  dimin.  hofliola ,  Latin.]  The  holy  eucharill. 

To  Ho'usel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  give  or  receive  the 
eucharift.  Both  the  noun  and  verb  are  obfolete. 

Ho  'use  leek.  n.  J.  [houfe  and  leek.]  A  plant. 

The  flower  confifts  of  feveral,  leaves,  which  are  placed  or¬ 
bicularly,  and  expanded  in  form  of  a  rofe  ;  out  of  whofe 
flower-cup  rifes  the  pointal,  which  afterwards  turns  to  a 
fruit,,  compofed,  as  it  were,  of  many  feed-veffels  refembling 
bulks,  which  are  colleded  into  a  fort  of  head,  and  full  of 
fmail  feeds.  The  fpecies  are  fix.  Miller. 

The  acerbs  fupply  their  quantity  of  cruder  acids  ;  as  juices 
of  apples,  grapes,  the  forrels,  and  houfeleek.  Flayer. 

Ho'useless.  adj.  [from  houfe.]  Without  abode  ;  wanting  ha¬ 
bitation. 

Poor  naked  wretches, 

How  fhall  your  houfelejs  heads  and  unfed  Tides, 

Your  loop’d  and  window’d  raggednefs,  defend  you.  Shakef. 
This  hungry,  houfelef ,  fuffering,  dying  Jefus,  fed  many 
thoufands  with  five  loaves  and  two  fifhes.  Wefl. 

HoTsemaid.  n.f.  [houfe  and  maid.]  A  maid  employed  to 
keep  the  houfe  c[ean. 

1  'he  houfemaid  may  put  out  the  candle  againft  the  looking- 
glafs.  Swift. 

Hc/useroom.  n.f  [Irufe  and  room.]  Place  in  a  houfe. 

Houjeroom ,  that  cofts  him  nothing,  he  bellows  ; 

Yet  ttill  we  fcribble  on,  though  ttill  we  lofe.  Dryden's  Juv. 

PIo'usesnail.  n.f  A  kind  of  fnail. 

Ho'usewarminc.  n.f  [houfe  and  warm.]  A  feaft  or  merry¬ 
making  upon  going  into  a  new  houfe. 

Ho'using.  n.f.  [from  houfe.] 

1.  Quantity  of  inhabited  building. 

London  is  fupplied  with  people  to  increafe  its  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  increafe  of  houflng.  Graunt. 

2.  [From  houfeaux,  heujes,  or  houfes,  French  ]  Cloath  originally 
ufed  to  keep  off  dirt,  now  added  to  faddles  as  ornamental. 

FIo'usling.  adj.  [from  houfe]  Provided  for  entertainment  at 
firft  entrance  into  a  houfe;  houfewarming. 

His  own  two  hands  the  holy  knot  did  knit, 

That  none  but  death  for  ever  can  divide  ; 

His  own  two  hands,  for  fuch  a  turn  moll  fit, 
l  he  ho  fling  fire  did  kindle  and  provide.  Fairy  ^ ueen ,  b.  i. 

Houss.  n.f.  [from  houfeaux ,  or  houfes ,  French.]  Covering  of 
cloath  originally  ufed  to  keep  oft'  dirt,  now  added  to  faddles 
as  ornamental;  houfings.  I  his  word,  though  ufed  by  Dry- 
den ,  I  do  not  remember  in  any  other  place. 
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Six  lions  hides,  with  thongs  together  fall, 

His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waift  ; 

And  where  man  ended,  the  continu’d  veft, 

Spread  on  his  back,  the  houjs  and  trappings  of  a  beaft.  Dryd. 

Ho'usewife.  n.f.  [houfe  and  wife.  This  is  now  frequently 
written  hujwife ,  or  huffy.]  The  miftrefs  of  a  family. 

You  will  think  it  unfit  for  a  good  houfewije  to  ftir  in  or  to 
bufy  herfelf  about  her  houfewifry.  Spenjer  on  Ireland. 

1  have  room  enough,  but  the  kind  and  hearty  h  ujewije  is 
dead.  Pope  to  Swift. 

i.  A  female  ceconomift. 

Fitting  is  a  mantle  for  a  bad  man,  aad  furely  for  a  bad 
houfezvife  it  is  no  lei's  convenient ;  for  fome  of  them,  that  be 
wandering  women,  it  is  half  a  wardrobe.  Spenjer  on  Ireland. 

Let  us  fit  and  mock  the  good  houfewije ,  fortune,  from  her 
wheel,  that  her  gift'  may  henceforth  be  difpofed  equally.  Shak. 

Farmers  in  degree, 

He  a  good  hufband,  a  «;ood  houlewife  fhe.  Dryden. 

Early  houfeivivest leave  the  bed, 

When  living  embers  on  the  hearth  are  fpread.  Dryden. 

The  faireft  among  the  daughters  of  Britain  (hew  themfelves 
good  ftatefwomen  as  well  as  good  houjewives.  /iddij.  hr  echo  Id. 

3.  One  (killed  in  female  bufineis. 

He  was  bred  up  under  the  tuition  of  a  tender  mother,  till 
file  made  him  as  good  an  boufewfe  as  herfelf :  he  could  pre- 
ferve  apricocks,  and  make  jellies.  Addijon  s  Sf Ulator. 

Ho'usewifely.  adj.  [from  houfewife.]  Skilled  in  the  adts  be¬ 
coming  ahoufewife. 

Ho'usewifely.  adv.  [from  houfewife.]  With  the  ceconomy 
of  a  houfewife. 

Ho'usewifer  y.  n.f.  [from  hot fewife.]  ■ 

1.  Domeftick  or  female  bufinefs  ;  management  becoming  the 
miftrefs  of  a  family. 

You  will  think  it  unfit  for  a  good  houfewife  to  ftir  in  or  to 
bufy  herfelf  about  her  houjewifery.  Spenjer  on  Inland. 

He  ordain’d  a  lady  for  his  prife, 

Generally  praifeful;  fair  and  young,  and  (kill’d  in  houfe- 
wifenes.  Chapman  s  Iliads. 

Little  butter  was  exported  abroad,  and  that  diferedited  by 
the  houjewifery  of  the  Irifh  in  making  it  up.  Temple. 

2.  Female  ceconomy. 

Learn  good  wrorks  for  necefiary  ufes  ;  for  St.  Paul  exprefles 
the  obligation  of  Chriftian  women  to  good  houjewifery ,  and 
charitable  provifions  for  their  family  and  neighbourhood.  'Tayl. 

HOW.  adv.  [j;u,  Saxon  ;  hoe ,  Dutch.] 

1.  In  what  manner ;  to  what  degree. 

How  long  wilt  thou  refufe  to  humble  tbyfelf  before  me  ? 

Ex.  x.  3 . 

How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wifdom  than  gold  ?  and  to  get 
underftanding  rather  to  be  chofen  than  filver  ?  Prov.  xvi.  1  6. 

How  oft  is  the  candle  gf  the  wicked  put  out  ?  And  how  oft 
cometh  their  deftrudlion  upon  them  ?  Job  xxi.  17. 

O  how  love  I  thy  law  :  it  is  my  meditation.  Pf  cxix.  97. 

How  many  children’s  plaints,  and  mother’s  cries  ! 

How  many  woful  widows  left  to  bow 

To  fad  difgrace  l  Daniel's  Civil  hi  ar. 

Confider  into  how  many  differing  fubftances  it  may  be  ana- 
lyfed  by  the  fire.  Boyle .  * 

2.  In  what  manner. 

Mark’d  you  not, 

How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 

Look’d  pale,  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence’  death  ?  Shak. 

Profecute  the  means  of  thy  deliverance 

By  ranfom,  or  how  elfe.  Milton's  Agonifles. 

We  examine  the  why,  the  what,  and  the  boiv  of  things. 

L'Ejlrange. 

’Tis  much  in  our  power  h  w  to  live;  but  not  at  all  when 
or  how  to  die.  L' Efl range. 

It  is  pleafant  to  fee  how  the  fmail  territories  of  this  little  re- 
publick  are  cultivated  to  the  bed  advantage.  Aaaffn  on  Italy. 

3.  For  what  reafon  ;  from  what  caufe. 

How  now,  my  love  ?  W  hy  is  your  cheek  fo  pale  ? 

How  chance  the  rofes  there  do  fade  fo  faff  ?  Shakefpeare. 

4.  By  what  means. 

How  is  it  thou  haft  found  if  fo  quickly.  Gen.  xxvii  1  o. 

Men  would  have  the  colours  of  birds  feathers,  if  they 
could  tell  how ;  or  they  will  have  gay  (kins  inftead  of  gay 
clothes.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory. 

5.  In  what  (late. 

For  how  (hall  I  go  up  to  my  father  ?  Gen.  xliv.  34. 

Whence  am  i  forc’d,  and  whither  am  I  born  ? 

How ,  and  with  u'hat  reproach  lhall  I  return?  Dryden's  /En. 

6.  It  is  ufed  in  a  fenfe  marking  proportion  or  correfpondence. 

Behold,  he  put  no  truft  in  his  fervants,  how  much  lefs  on 
them  that  dwell  in  houfes  of  clay,  whofe  foundation  is  in  the 

dull.  '  Job  iv-  19- 

A  great  divifion  fell  among  the  nobility,  fo  much  the  more 
dangerous  by  hozv  much  the  fpirits  w’trc  more  adlive  and 
high.  Hayward. 

By  hozv  much  they  wou’d  diminifh  the  preftnt  extent  of 
the  Tea,  fo  much  they  would  impair  the  fertility,  and  fountains 
and  rivers  of  the  earth.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

7.  It 
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7.  It  is  much  ufed  in  exclamation. 

Hzv  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  ga)rtt 

How  doth  the  city  fit  folitary  as  a  widow.  Lain.  i.  i. 

8.  In  an  affirmative  fenfe,  not  eafily  explained;  that  fo  it  is  ; 
that. 

Thick  clouds  put  us  in  fome  hope  of  land,  knowing  how 
that  part  of  the  South  fea  was  utterly  unknown,  and  might 
have  i Hands  or  continents.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

H  >WBh'iT.  ?  adv.  [how  be  it.]  Nevcrthelefs  ;  notwithftand- 
Howbe.  >  ing;  yet;  however.  Not  now  in  ufe. 

Siker  thou  fpeak'ft  like  a  lewd  lorrel, 

Of  heaven  to  deemen  fo, 

Hcwbe  I  am  but  rude  and  borrel, 

Yet  nearer  ways  I  know.  Spenfer. 

T  hings  fo  ordained  are  to  be  kept,  howbeit  not  necelfarily, 
any  longer  than  till  there  grow  fome  urgent  caufe  to  ordain 
the  contrary.  Hooker,  b.  iv.  f  1 4. 

There  is  a  knowledge  which  God  hath  always  revealed 
unto  them  in  the  works  of  nature  :  this  they  honour  and 
efteem  highly  as  profound  wildom,  howbeit  this  wifdom  faveth 
them  not.  Hooker ,  b.  v.  /  22. 

There  was  no  army  tranfmitted  out  of  England,  howbeit 
the  Englifh  colonies  in  Ireland  did  win  ground  upon  the 
Itifh.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Howd'ye.  [Contracted  from  how  do  ye.]  In  what  ftate  is  your 
health  A  meft'age  of  civility. 

Years  make  men  more  talkative,  but  lefs  writative;  fo  that 
I  now  write  no  letters  but  of  plain  bufinefs,  or  plain  howd'ye' s, 
to  thofe  few  I  am  forced  to  correfpond  with.  Pope. 

Howe'ver.  adv.  [how  and  ever.] 

1.  In  whatfoever  manner;  in  whatfoever  degree. 

This  ring  he  holds 

In  moft  rich  choice;  yet  in  his  idle  fire, 

To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  feem  too  dear, 

Howe'er  repented  of.  Shakefp  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

To  trace  the  ways 

Of  highefl  agents,  deem’d  however  wife.  Milton  s  Par.  Lojl. 

2.  At  all  events;  happen  what  will;  at  leaft. 

Our  chief  end  is  to  be  freed  from  all,  if  it  may  be,  however 
from  the  greateft  evils ;  and  to  enjoy,  if  it  may  be,  all  good, 
however  the  chiefeft.  Pillotfon ,  Sermon  1. 

3.  Neverthelefs  ;  notwithftanding  ;  yet. 

In  your  excufe  your  love  does  little  fay; 

You  might  howe'er  have  took  a  fairer  way.  Dryden. 

Its  views  are  bounded  on  all  fides  by  feveral  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  however  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  that  they  leave 
a  wonderful  variety  of  beautiful  profpedts.  Addifcn  on  Italy. 

I  do  not  build  my  reafoning  wholly  on  the  cafe  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  however  I  do  not  exclude  it.  Aiterbury. 

Few  turn  their  thoughts  to  examine  how  thofe  difeafes  in  a 
ftate  are  bred,  that  haften  its  end  ;  which  would,  however,  be 
a  very  ufeful  enquiry.  Swift. 

To  Howl.  v.  n.  [huglqn,  Dutch;  ululo ,  Latin  ] 

1.  To  cry  as  a  wolf  or  dog. 

Methought  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ’d  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noife 
I  trembling  wak’d.  Shakefp  ear e' s  Richard  III. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  h  zvl’d  that  ftern  time, 

Thou  fhould’ft  have  faid,  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key.  Shake/. 
He  found  him  in  a  defert  land,  and  in  the  wafte  howling 
wildernefs.  Deutr.  xxxii.  xo. 

As  when  a  fort  of  wolves  infeft  the  night, 

With  their  wild  howlings  at  fair  Cynthia’s  light.  Waller. 

Hard  as  his  native  rocks,  cold  as  his  fword, 

Fierce  as  the  wolves  that  howl'd  around  his  birth  ; 

He  hates  the  tyrant,  and  the  luppliant  fcorns.  Smith. 

2.  To  utter  cries  in  diftrefs. 

Therefore  will  I  howl,  and  cry  out  for  all  Moab.  Jer.  xlviii. 

The  damned  ufe  that  word  in  hell, 

Howlings  attend  it.  Shakefp .  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Each  new  morn 

New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry,  new  forrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  refounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland.  Shake/pear e' s  Macbeth. 

I  have  words 

That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  defart  air, 

Where  hearing  fhould  not  catch  them.  Shakefp.  Alacbeth. 

The  noife  grows  louder  ftill : 

Rattling  of  armour,  trumpets,  drums  and  ataballes ; 

And  fometimes  peals  of  Ihouts  that  rend  the  heav’ns, 

Like  victory  :  then  groans  again,  and  howlings 
s  Like  thofe  of  vanquifh’d  men.  Dryden  s  Spani/h  Fryar. 
.3.  To  fpeak  with  a  belluine  cry  or  tone. 

Peace,  monfter,  peace!  Go  tell  thy  horrid  tale 
To  favages,  and  howl  it  out  in  delarts  ! 

Me  would’ft  thou  make  the  accomplice  of  thy  crimes? 

A.  Phillips's  Di/lrefl  Mother. 

4.  It  is  ufed  poetically  of  any  noife  loud  and  horrid. 

Howl,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  7  he  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog. 


Murther, 

Alarm’d  by  his  fentinel  the  wolf, 

Whofe  howl's  his  watch.  Shakcfpeare  s  Macbeth ; 

Thefe  and  the  like  rumours  are  no  more  than  the  la il  howls 
of  a  dog  difiedled  alive.  Swift. 

2.  The  cry  of  a  human  being  in  horrour. 

She  raves,  fhe  runs  with  a  diltradlcd  pace, 

And  fills  with  horrid  howls  the  publick  place.  Dryacn's  An. 

H  owsoe'ver.  adv.  [bow  and  foever.] 

1.  In  what  manner  foever.  See  However. 

Berofus,  who,  after  Mofes,  was  one  of  the  moil  ancient, 
howfocvcr  he  hath  been  finee  corrupted,  doth  in  the  fubftance 
of  all  agree.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

2.  Although. 

The  man  doth  fear  God,  howfoever  it  feems  not  in  him. 

Shakefpeare’s  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
To  Hox.  v.  a.  [from  jpOg,  Saxon.]  To  hough;  to  ham- 
ftring. 

Thou  art  a  coward. 

Which  boxes  honefty  behind,  reftraining 
From  courfe  required.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Lodronius,  perceiving  the  old  foldier’s  meaning,  alighted, 
and  with  his  fword  boxed  his  horfe,  faying  aloud,  This  day, 
valiant  foldiers,  fhall  you  have  me  both  your  general  and  fel¬ 
low  foldier,  fighting  on  foot  as  one  of  yourfelves.  Knolles. 
Hoy.  n.f.  [hou,  old  f  rench.]  A  large  boat  fometimes  with 
one  deck. 

He  fent  to  Germany,  ftrange  aid  to  rear; 

From  whence  eftfoons  arrived  here  three  hsys 
Of  Saxons,  whom  he  for  his  fafety  employs.  Fairy  Lfueen. 
To  define  a  barge  and  hoy ,  which  are  between  a  boat  and  a 
{hip,  is  hard.  Watts's  Logick. 

Hu'bbub.  n.f.  [I  know  not  the  etymology,  unlefs  it  be  from 
up  up,  or  hobnob.]  A  tumult ;  a  riot. 

People  purfued  the  bufinefs  with  all  contempt  of  the  go¬ 
vernment;  and  in  the  hubbub  of  the  firft  day  there  appeared 
nobody  of  name  or  reckoning,  but  the  adftors  were  really  of 
the  dregs  of  the  people.  Clarendon. 

An  univerfal  hubbub  wild 
Of  ftunning  founds,  and  voices  all  confus’d. 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  aftaults  his  ear 

With  loudelt  vehemence.  Miltons  ParadiJ'e  Lojl ,  b.  ii. 

Why  wolves  raife  a  hubbub  at  her, 

And  dogs  howl  when  fhe  {Lines  in  water.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 
H  u'ckaback.  n.f.  A  kind  of  linen  on  which  the  figures  are 
railed. 

Hu'cklebacked.  adj.  [. hocker ,  German,  a  bunch,  and  back.] 
Crooked  in  the  {houlders. 

Hu'cklebone.  n.f.  [from  hucken,  Dutch,  to  fit  down  ]  The 
hipbone. 

Hu'cKSTfR.  \n'f  [hock,  German,  a  pedlar;  hockjer,  a  {he- 
Hu'cksterer.  [  pedlar.] 

1.  One  who  fells  goods  by  retail,  or  in  fmall  quantities;  a 
pedlar. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  ignominious  trade  than  the  being 
huck/lers  to  luch  vile  merchandife.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

God  deliver  the  world  from  fuch  guides,  or  rather  luch 
huckflers  of  fouls,  the  very  fhame  of  religion.  South’s  Sermons . 
Should  thy  ihoe  wrench  afide,  down,  down  you  fall, 

And  overturn  the  fcolding  huckfler' s  {Fall, 

The  fcolding  huckjier  fhall  not  o’er  thee  moan, 

But  pence  expect  for  nuts  and  pears  o’erthrown.  Gay. 

There  Ihould  be  a  general  confederacy  of  all  the  fervants  in 
every  family,  for  the  publick  good,  to  drive  thofe  China  buck - 
Jlers  from  the  doors.  Swift. 

Thofe  huck/lerers  or  money-jobbers  will  be  found  necelfary, 
if  this  brafs  money  is  made  current.  Swift. 

2.  A  trickifh  mean  fellow. 

Now  the  ape  wanted  his  huckfler  man.  Hubb.  Tale. 

To  Huckster,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  deal  in  petty 
bargains. 

They  muft  pay  a  {hilling,  for  changing  their  piece  into  fil- 
ver,  to  fome  huckjlering  fellow  who  follows  that  trade.  Swift. 
To  Hu'ddle.  v.  a.  [probably  from  hood.] 

1.  Todrefs  up  clofe  fo  as  not  to  be  difcovered ;  to  mobble. 

2.  To  put  on  carelefly  in  a  hurry. 

At  twelve  {he  rofe  with  much  ado ; 

Her  cloaths  were  huddl'd  on  by  two.  Prior. 

Now  all  in  hafte  they  huddle  on 
Their  hoods,  their  cloaks,  and  get  them  gone.  Swift. 

3.  To  cover  up  in  hafte. 

4.  To  perform  in  a  hurry. 

I  have  given  much  application  to  this  poem :  this  is  not  a 
play  huddled  up  in  hafte.  Dryden . 

When  continu’d  rain 

The  lab’ring  hufband  in  his  houfe  reftrain. 

Let  him  forecaft  his  work  with  timely  care, 

T  Which  elfe  is  huddled  when  the  Ikies  are  fair.  Dryd.  Virgil. 

5.  To  throw  together  in  confufion. 

Our  adverfary,  huddling  feveral  fuppofitions  together,  and 
that  in  doubtful  and  general  terms,  makes  a  medley  and  con¬ 
fufion.  Locke. 
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i  o  Hu  ddle.  v.  n.  7'o  come  in  a  ciowd  or  hurry 
Glance  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  lolles, 

I  hat  have  o(  late  fo  huddled  on  his  back, 

Enough  to  prefs  a  royal  merchant  clown.  onaiiejpeare. 
Brown  anfweied  after  his  blunt  and  huddling  manner.  Bacon. 

Thyrfis,  whole  artful  (trains  have  oft  delay’d 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 

And  fweeten’d  every  mufkrofe  of  the  dale.  Milton. 

I  heir  eyes  are  more  imperfect  than  others;  for  they  will 
run  agandt  things,  and,  huddling  forwards,  fall  from  high 
peaces.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours, 

u  dole,  n.f  [from  the  verb. J  Crowd;  tumult;  confulion. 

that  the  Atidotelian  philofophy  is  a  huddle  of  words  and 
terms  infigmficant,  has  been  the  cenfure  of  the  wifed.  Glam/. 
/our  carrying  bufinefs  in  a  huddle , 

Has  forc’d  our  rulers  to  new  model.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

feature  doth  nothing  in  a  huddle.  L'Ejlrame. 

I  he  undemanding  lees  nothing  didincdly  in  things  remote, 
(and  in  a  huddle.  r  / 

o  t  -  I-iOckc* 

Several  merry  anfwers  were  made  to  my  queftion,  which 
entertained  us  till  bedtime,  and  filled  my  mind  with  a  huddle 

o  1  eas.  ^  Addijon's  Spectator. 

Hue.  n.f.  |_  J)iej>e,  Saxon.  J 

1.  Colour;  die. 

For  never  in  that  land 
face  of  fair  lady  (lie  before  did  view, 

°r  that  dread  lyon’s  look  her  cad  in  deadly  hue.  Fairy  Du. 
hoi  now  three  months  have  changed  thrice  their  hue. 

Fairy  Sfueen,  canto  viii. 
i  o  add  another  hue  unto  the  rainbow. 

Is  waileful  and  ridiculous  excefs.  Shake/  King  John. 

h  low’rs  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rofe.  Milton. 

^  To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  fmile  that  glow’d 
Celedial  rofy  red,  love’s  proper  hue , 

Anfwer’d.^  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  h.  viii. 

Your’s  is  much  of  the  camelion  hue. 

To  change  the  die  with  didant  view.  Dryden 

2.  [Hue/  French.]  A  clamour;  a  legal  purfuit;  an  alarm 
given  to  the  country. 

Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go  !  Affid  me,  knight,  I  am  undone: 
by,  run,  hue  and  cry  !  villain,  I  am  undone.  Shakefpeare. 

immediately  comes  a  hue  and  cry  after  a  gang  of  thieves, 
that  had  taken  a  purfe  upon  the  road.  L' E/range. 

If  you  fhould  bifs,  he  fwears  he’ll  hifs  as  high  ; 

And,  like  a  culprit,  join  the  hue  and  cry.  °  Addifon 
The  hue  ana  cry  went  after  Jack,  to  apprehend  him  dead 
or  alive,  wherever  he  could  be  found.  Arhuthnot’s  John  Bull. 

Huer.  «./.  [ huer ,  trench,  to  cry.]  One  whofe  bufinefs  is 
to  call  out  to  others. 

They  lie  hovering  upon  the  coad,  an T  are  direfted  by  a 
balker  or  huer,  who  dam  'eth  on  the  cliff-fide,  and  from  thence 
„I]'5pernethf  tlr1f  courfe  of  the  pilchard.  Carew's  Surv.  ofCornw. 

n-f  [from  hove,  or  haven,  fwelled  :  he  is  huffed  up  by 
djtemf  ers.  So  in  fome  provinces  we  dill  fay  the  bread  huffs  up 
when  it  begins  to  heave  or  ferment:  buff,  therefore,  may  be 
erment.  o  be  in  a  huff  is  then  to  be  in  a  ferment ,  as  we 

i.  Swell  of  fudden  anger  or  arrogance. 

^  Quoth  Ralpho,  honour’s  but  a  word 
T  o  fwear  by  only  in  a  lord  ; 

In  others  it  is  but  a  huff, 

To  vapour  with  indead  of  proof.  Hudibras,  p.  ii. 

His  frowns  kept  multitudes  in  awe. 

Before  the  bluder  of  whofe  huff 

AH  hats,  as  in  a  dorm,  flew  off.  Hudibras. 

we  have  the  apprehenfions  of  a  change  to  keep  a  check 
upon  us  in  the  very  huff  of  our  greatnefs.  HE /range. 

A  {Spaniard  was  wonderfully  upon  the  huff  about  his  ex- 
traction. 

Pvo  man  goes  about  to  enfhare  or  circumvent  another  i/ a 
padon,  to  lay  trains,  and  give  fecret  blows  in  a  prefect 

a"  .  u  r  u  j  r  ,r  South's  Sermons . 

2.  A  wretch  fwelled  with  a  falfe  opinion  of  his  own  value. 

Lewd  (hallow-brained  huffs  make  atheifm  and  contempt  of 
religion  the  foie  badge  and  character  of  wit  South 

As  for  you,  colonel  huff- cap,  we  fh all  try  before  a  civil 
magiftrate  wl,o  s  the  greater  plotter.  Dr, den's  Sfanijb  Fr,ar. 

I  o  Huff.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  J 

1.  Tofwell;  to  puff. 

In  many  wild  birds  the  diaphragm  may  eafily  be  huffed  up 
with  air,  and  blown  in  at  the  windpipe.  Crew’s  Cofmol.  Sac. 

2.  io  ncxtor ;  to  treat  with  infolence  and  arrogance,  or  brutality. 
IoHuff.v.h.  Fo  bluder;  to  dorm;  to  bounce;  tofwell 

with  indignation  or  pride. 

,  ^  n  arrogant  conceit  of  theirs  made  them  huff  at 

the  dobtrme  of  repentance,  as  a  thing  below  them.  South. 

A  huffng,  (hilling,  flatt’ring,  cringing  coward, 

A  cai/kerworm  of  peace,  was  rais’d  above  him.  Otway. 
a  /  ir le^  ant^  ju”‘ce»  lool  and  knave, 

officer  and  (lave.  Hudibras,  p.  ii.  cant.  3. 

to  cowards,  fawning  to  the  brave, 
o  Knaves  a  fool,  to  cred’lous  fools  a  knave.  Rcfcommon. 
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Now  what’s  his  end  ?  O  charming  glory,  fay  ! 

What,  a  fifth  add  to  crown  his  huffng  play  ?  Dryd.  Juvenal. 
What  a  fmall  pittance  of  reafon  and  truth  is  mixed  with 
thofe  huffng  opinions  they  are  fwelled  with.  Locke. 

When  Peg  received  John’s  medage,  (he  huffed  and  dormed 
like  the  devil.  Arhuthnot's  Hijtory  of  John  Bull. 

Hu'ffer,  n.f.  [fcomhuff.]  Abluderer;  a  bully . 

Nor  have  I  hazarded  my  art 
To  be  expos’d  i’  th’  end  to  fuffer, 

By  fuch  a  braggadocio  buffer.  Hudilras,  p.  ii.  cant.  3. 
Hu'ffjsh.  adj.  [from  huff .]  Arrogant;  infolent;  hectoring. 
Hu  FFISHLY.  adv.  [from  hufffh]  With  arrogant  petulance; 
with  bullying  bluder. 

Hu'ffishness.  n.f.  Petulance;  arrogance;  noify  bluder. 

To  Hug.  v.a.  [Jjegian,  Saxon,  to  hedge,  to  inclofe.] 

1.  To  prefs  clofe  in  an  embrace. 

He  bewept  my  fortune, 

And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms.  Shake fp.  Richard  I II. 

W  hat  would  not  he  do  now  to  hug  the  creature  that  had 
given  him  fo  admirable  a  ferenade  !  L'Ejtrume. 

Ev’n  in  that  urn  their  brother  they  confefs, 

And  hug  it  in  their  arms,  and  to  their  bofom  prefs.  Dryden. 
King  Xerxes  was  enamoured  upon  an  oak,  which  he  would 
hug  and  kifs.  Harvey  on  Conjunctions. 

2.  To  fondle;  to  treat  with  tendernefs. 

I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends. 

And  well-plac’d  words  of  glozing  courtefy. 

Baited  with  reafons  not  unplaufible. 

Win  me  into  the  eafy-hearted  man. 

And  hug  him  into  fnares.  Milton. 

We  hug  deformities,  if  they  bear  our  names.  Glanville. 
Admire  yourfelf, 

And,  without  rival,  hug  your  darling  book.  Rofcommon. 
Though  they  know  that  the  flatterer  knows  the  falfchood 
of  his  own  flatteries,  yet  they  love  the  impodor,  and  with 
both  arms  hug  the  abufe.  South’s  Sermons. 

Mark  with  what  joy  he  hugs  the  dear  difeovery  !  Roue. 

3.  To  hold  fad. 

Age  makes  us  mod  fondly  hug  and  retain  the  good  things  of 
life,  when  we  have  the  lead  profpetd  of  enjoying  them.  Atterb. 
Hug.  n.  f.  [from  the  noun.]  Clofe  embrace. 

W  hy  thefe  clofe  hugs  ?  I  owe  my  (hame  to  him.  Gay. 
HUGE.  adj.  [hoogh,  high,  Dutch.] 

1.  Vad;  immenfe. 

Let  the  date  of  the  people  of  God,  when  they  were  in  the 
houfe  of  bondage,  and  their  manner  of  ferving  God  in  a 
drange  land,  be  compared  with  that  which  Canaan  and  Jeru- 
falem  did  afford;  and  who  feeth  not  what  huge  difference  there 
was  between  them  ?  «•  Hooker,  b.W. 

This  fpace  of  earth  is  fo  huge ,  as  that  it  equalleth  in  great¬ 
nefs  not  only  Afia,  Europe  and  Africa,  but  America.  Abbot. 

2.  Great  even  to  deformity  or  terriblenefs. 

The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a,  huge  feeder.  Shakeff. 
Through  forreds  huge ,  and  long  untravell’d  heaths, 

With  defolation  brown  he  wanders  wade.  Thom/on's  Spring. 
Hu'gely.  adv.  [from  huge.] 

1 .  Immenfely ;  enormoufly. 

Who  cries  out  on  pride. 

That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  fea?  Shake/.  As  you  like  it, 

2.  Greatly  ;  very  much. 

I  am  hugely  bent  to  believe,  that  whenever  you  concern 
yourfelves  in  our  affairs,  it  is  for  our  good.  Swift. 

Hu'geness.  n.  f.  [from  huge.]  Enormous  bulk;  greatnefs. 

My  midrefs  exceeds  in  goodnefs  the  hugenejs  of  your  un¬ 
worthy  thinking.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

Hu'ggermugger.  n. f  [corrupted  perhaps  from  huger  morcker , 
or  hug  in  the  dark.  Mocker  in  Danifh  is  darknefs,  whence 
our  murky.  It  is  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More ,  hoker  maker. 
Hoker,  in  Chaucer,  is  peevijh ,  croffgrained,  of  which  maker  may 
be  only  a  ludicrous  reduplication.  Hooke  is  likewife  in  Ger¬ 
man  a  corner ,  and  moky  is  in  Englifh  dark.  1  know  not  how 
to  determine,]  Secrecy;  bye-place. 

Now  hold  in  huggermugger  in  their  hand, 

And  all  the  red  do  rob  of  goods  and  land.  HubbercTs  Tale. 

But  if  I  can  but  find  them  out, 

Where  e’er  th’  in  huggermugger  lurk, 

I’ll  make  them  rue  their  handy-work.  Hudilras,  p.  i. 
There’s  a  didindlion  betwixt  what’s  done  openly  and  bare¬ 
faced,  and  a  thing  that’s  done  in  huggermugger ,  under  a  feal  of 
fecrecy  and  concealment.  "  L'Ejlranges  Fables. 

Hu'gy.  adj.  [See  HUGE.]  Vad;  great;  huge. 

This  hugy  rock  one  finger’s  force 
Apparently  will  move.  C«rezv' s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Huke.  n.f.  [huque,  French.]  A  cloak. 

As  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came  one  that  feemed 
to  be  a  meflenger  in  a  rich  huke.  Bacon’s  Hew  Atlantis. 

Hulk.  n.J.  [hulcke,  Dutch;  Jjulc,  Saxon.] 
t.  The  body  of  a  fhip. 

There's  a  whole  merchant’s  venture  of  Bourdeaux  dud*  in 
him:  you  have  not  feen  a  hulk  better  (lulfed  in  the  hold.  Shakff. 

The 
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The  cuftom  they  had  of  giving  the  colour  of  the  fea  to  the 
hulksy  fails,  and  mariners  of  their  fpy-boats,  to  keep  them 
from  being  difcovered,  came  from  the  Veneti.  Arbuthnot. 
T  hey  Argo’s  hulk  will  tax, 

And  fcrape  her  pitchy  Tides  for  wax.  Swift. 

The  footy  hulk 

Steer’d  fluggifh  on.  Thomfon's  Autumn. 

2.  Any  thing  bulky  and  unwieldy.  This  fenfe  is  Hill  retained 
in  Scotland  :  as,  a  hulk  of  a  fellow. 

And  Harry  Monmputh’s  brawn,  the  hulk  fir  John, 

Is  prifoner  to  your  fon.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

To  Hulk.  v.  a.  To  exenterate:  as,  to  hulk  a  hare.  Ainfw. 
Hull.  n.  f.  [ hulgan ,  Gothick,  to  cover.] 

1.  The  hulk  or  integument  of  any  thing;  the  outer  covering: 
as,  the  hull  of  a  nut  covers  the  Ihell.  [Hule ,  Scottifh.] 

2.  The  body  of  a  (hip  ;  the  hulk.  Hull  and  hulk  are  now  con¬ 
founded  ;  but  hulk  feems  originally  to  have  fignified  not  merely 
tne  body  or  hull,  but  a  whole  fhip  of  burden,  heavy  and 
bulky. 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light, 

And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  paflage  find.  Dryden. 
So  many  arts  hath  the  Divine  Wifdom  put  together,  only 
for  the  bull  and  tackle  of  a  fenfible  and  thinking  creature. 

Grew’ s  Cojmol.  Sac.  b.  i.  c.  $. 
To  Hull.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  float;  to  drive  to  and 
fro  upon  the  water  without  fails  or  rudder. 

They  faw  a  fight  full  of  piteous  ftrangenefs ;  a  Ihip,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  carcafe  of  the  Ihip,  or  rather  fome  few  bones  of  the 
carcafe,  hulling  there,  part  broken,  part  burned,  and  part 
drowned.  Sidney. 

Will  you  hoift  fail,  fir  ?  here  lies  your  way. 

—No,  good  fwabber,  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little  longer.  Shak. 

He  look’d,  and  faw  the  ark  hull  on  the  flood. 

Which  now  abated.  Miltons  Farad.  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

People  walking  down  upon  the  fhore,  faw  fomewhat  come 
hulling  toward  them.  LEjlrange. 

Hu'LLY.  adj.  [from  hull.']  Siliquofe ;  hufky.  Ainfworth. 

Hi/lver.  n.f.  Holly. 

Save  hulver  and  thorn,  thereof  flail  for  to  make.  Buffer. 
To  Hum.  v.  a.  [hsmrnelen. ,  Dutch.] 

).  To  make  the  noifeof  bees. 

The  humming  of  bees -is  an  unequal  buzzing.  Bacon . 

An  airy  nation  flew. 

Thick  as  the  humming  bees  that  hunt  the  golden  dew 
In  Summer’s  hpat.  Dryden  s  /En.  h.  vi. 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repofe ; 

But  if  night-robbers  lift  the  well-ftor’d  hive. 

An  bumming  through  their  waxen  city  grows.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  an  inarticulate  and  buzzing  found. 

I' think  he’ll  hear  me :  yet  to  bite  his  lip, 

And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me.  Shakefp. 

Upon  my  honour,  fir,  I  heard  a  humming , 

And  that  a  ftrange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me.  Shakefp. 

The  cloudy  meffenger  turns  me  his  back. 

And  hums  ;  as  who  fhould  fay,  you’ll  rue.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

3.  To  paufe  in  fpeaking,  and  fupply  the  interval  with  an  au¬ 
dible  emiffion  of  breath. 

Having  pump’d  up  all  his  wit. 

And  humrrid  upon  it,  thus  he  writ,  Hudilras ,  />.  iii. 

I  ftill  acquieft, 

And  never  humrrid  and  haw’d  feditipn. 

Nor  fnuffled  treafon.  Hudilras ,  p.  iii.  cant.  2. 

The  man  lay  humming  and  hawing  a  good  while ;  but,  in 
the  end,  he  gave  up  himfelf  to  the  phyficians.  L’Eflrapge. 
Still  humming  on,  their  drowfy  c.ourfe  they  keep,. 

And  lafh’d  fo  long,  like  tops,  are  lafh’d  afleep.  Pope. 

4.  To  fing  low. 

The  mufical  accents  of  the  Indians,  to  us,  are  but  inarti¬ 
culate  hummings ;  as  are  ours  to  their  ptherwife  tuned  or¬ 
gans.  Glanv.  Apol. 

Hum  half  a  tune.  Pope. 

5.  To  applaud.  Approbation  was  commonly  expreflcd  in  pub- 
lick  affemblies  by  a  hum,  about  a  century  ago. 

Hum.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  noife  of  bees  or  infects. 

To  black  Hecat’s  fummons 
The  fhard-born  beetle,  with  his  drowfy  humSy 
Hath  rung  night’s  yawning  peal.  Sbakejpcare’ s  Macbeth. 

Nor  undelightful  is  the  ceafelefs  hum , 

To  him  who  mufes  through  the  woods  at  noon.  Thcmfon. 

2.  The  noife  of  buftling  crowds. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night. 
The  hum  of  either  army  Hilly  founds.  Shakefp.  Hen.V. 

Tower’d  cities  pleafe  us  then, 

And  the  bufy  hum  of  men.  Milten. 

One  theatre  there  is  of  vaft  refort. 

Which  whilome  of  requefts  was  call’d  the  court ; 

But  now  the  great  exchange  of  news  ’tis  bight, 

And  full  of  hum  and  buz  from  noon  ’till  night.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  low  dull  noife. 

Who  fat  the  neareft,  by  the  words  o’ercome, 

Slept  faft;  the  diftant  nodded  to  the  hum.  Pope's  Dunciad. 


4.  A  paufe  with  an  inarticulate  found. 

Thefe  flirugs,  th efehums  and  haws, 

When  you  have  faid  flic’s  goodly,  come  between, 

’Ere  you  can  fay  {he’s  honefl.  Shake/.  Winter's  Tale. 

Your  excufes  want  fome  grains  to  make  ’em  current :  hum 
and  ha  will  not  do  the  bufinefs.  Dryden' s  Spanijh  Fryar . 

5.  In  Hudibrafs  it  feems  ufed  for  ham. 

And  though  his  countrymen  the  Huns, 

Did  flew  their  meat  betweeXi  their  hums 
And  the  horfes  backs  o’er  which  they  flraddlc. 

And  ev’ry  man  eat  up  his  faddle.  Hudilras ,  p.  i.  cant.  I T. 

6.  An  expreflion  of  applaufe. 

You  hear  a  hum  in  the  righf  place.  Spectator, 

Hum.  interject.  A  found  implying  doubt  and  deliberation. 

Let  not  your  ears  defpife  the  heaviefl  found 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.  • 

— Hum !  1  guefs  at  it.  Shakefp  ear e's  Macbeth. 

See  fir  Robert — hum! 

And  never  laugh  for  all  my  life  to  come.  Pope . 

HUMAN,  adj.  [ btimanus ,  Latin  ;  humain ,  French.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man. 

It  will  not  be  afked  whether  he  be  a  gentleman  born,  but 
whether  he  be  a  human  creature.  Swift « 

2.  Belonging  to  man. 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am :  the  violet  fmells  to  him  as  it 
doth  to  me ;  all  his  fenfes  have  but  human  conditions.  Shakef 

For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  began 
Is  hard  ;  for  who  himfelf  beginning  knew  ?  Milton  s  P.  L. 

Thee,  ferpent,  fubtil’ft  beaft  of  all  the  field, 

I  knew ;  but  not  with  human  voice  indu’d.  Milt.  Par.  Lcfl. 
Intuitive  knowledge  needs  no  probation,  nor  can  have  any, 
this  being  the  highefl  of  all  human  certainty.  Locke. 

HUMANE.^’,  [humainey  French  ]  Kind;  civil;  benevolent; 
good-natured. 

Love  of  others,  if  it  be  not  fpent  upon  a  few,  doth  naturally 
fpread.  itfelf  towards  many,  and  maketh  men  become  humane 
and  charitable.  Bacon’s  EJfays : 

Envy,  malice,  covetoufnefs  and  revenge  are  aboliflied:  a 
new  race  of  virtues  and  graces,  more  divine,  more  moral, 
more  humane ,  are  planted  in  their  ftead.  Spratt’s  Sermons. 

Huma'nely.  adv.  [from  humane.]  Kindly;  with  good¬ 
nature. 

If  they  would  yield  us  the  fuperfluity,  while  it  were  whole- 
fome,  we  might  guefs  they  relieved  us  humanely.  Shakefpeare . 

Hu'manist.  n.f.  [humanifleyY  tench.]  A  philologer ;  a  gram¬ 
marian. 

Huma'nity.  n.f  \_humanitCy  French ;  humanitas,  Latin.] 

1.  The  nature  of  man. 

Look  to  thyfelf ;  reach  not  beyond  humanity.  Sidney. 

A  rarer  fpirit  never  did  fleer  humanity.  Shakefpeare. 
The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  kneweft,  but  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  both  ends.  Shakefp.  Timon  of  Athens. 

To  preferve  the  Hebrew  intire  and  uncorrupt,  there  hath 
been  ufed  the  highefl  caution  humanity  could  invent.  Brown. 

2.  Humankind  ;  the  collective  body  of  mankind. 

If  he  can  untie  thofe  knots,  hq  is  able  to  teach  all  humanity , 
and  will  do  well  to  oblige  mankind  by  his  informations.  Gian. 

3.  Benevolence;  tendernefs. 

All  men  ought  to  maintain  peace,  and  the  common  offices 
of  humanity  and  friendfhip  in  diverfity  of  opinions.  Locke . 

How  few,  like  thee,  enquire  the  wretched  out, 

And  court  the  offices  of  fo.it  humanity  ? 

Like  thee  referve  their  raiment  for  the  risked. 

Reach  out  their  bread  to  feed  the  crying  orphan, 

Or  mix  their  pitying  tears  with  thofe  that  weep  ?  Rowe. 

4.  Philology  ;  grammatical  ftudies. 

To  Humanize,  v.  a.  [ hpmanifery  French,]  Tofoften;  to 
make  fufeeptive  of  tendernefs  or  benevolence. 

Here  will  I  paint  the  chara&ers  of  woe, 

And  here  my  faithful  tears  in  fhowers  (hall  flow, 

To  humanize  the  flints  whereon  I  tread.  Wotton. 

Was  it  the  bufinefs  of  magick  to  humanize  our  natures  with 
companion,  forgivenefs,  and  all  the  inftances  of  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  charity  ?  Addifon  on  the  Chriflian  Religion. 

Humankind,  n.f.  [human  and  kind .  ]  The  race  of  man; 
mankind. 

Bleft  with  a  tafte  exaCt,  yet  unconfln’d  ; 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  humankind.  Pope . 

Humanly,  adv.  [from  human.] 

1.  After  the  notions  of  men  ;  according  to  the  power  of  men. 

Thus  the  prefent  happy  profpeCt  of  our  affairs,  humanly 
[peaking,  may  feem  to  promife.-  Atterbury, 

2,  Kindly;  with  good-nature.  This  fhould  be  humanely. 

Though  learn’d,  well  bred  ;  and  though  well  bred,  fincere; 
Modeftly  bold,  and  humanly  fevere.  Pope's  Eff.  cn  Criticifm. 

Hu'mbird.  n.f.  [from  hum  and  bird.]  The  humming  bird. 

AH  ages  have  conceived  the  wren  the  leaft  of  birds, 
yet  our  own  plantations  have  fhewed  us  one  far  lefs ;  that  is, 
the  hurnbirdy  not  much  exceeding  a  beetle.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err , 

HUMBLE,  adj.  [humble y  French ;  humtlisy  Latin.] 

1.  Not  proud;  modeft ;  not  arrogant. 

And  mightv  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield.  Fairy  dfy. 

i  i  P  Now 
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Now  we  have  (hewn  our  power* 

Let  us  feem  humbler  after  it  is  done* 

Than  "when  it  was  a  doing.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Thy  humble  fervant  vows  obedience, 

And  faithful  fervice,  ’till  the  point  of  death,  i Shaft.  H.  VI. 
We  fhould  be  as  humble  in  our  imperfections  and  fins  as 
Chrift  was  in  the  fulnefs  of  the  fpirit,  great  wifdom,  and  per¬ 
fect  life.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Chufe  you  for  me ;  for  well  you  underftand 
But  if  an  humble  hufband  may  requell. 

Provide  and  order  all  things  for  the  bell.  Dryden. 

Ten  thoufand  trifles  light  as  thefe, 

Nor  can  my  rage  nor  anger  move : 

She  fhould  be  humble ,  who  would  pleafe  ; 

And  fhe  muft  fuffer,  who  can  love.  Prior . 

2.  Low  ;  not  high  ;  not  great. 

Th’  example  of  the  heav’nly  lark. 

Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley,  mark  ! 

Above  the  fkies  let  thy  proud  mufick  found. 

Thy  humble  neft  build  on  the  ground.  Cowley. 

Denied  what  ev’ry  wretch  obtains  of  fate, 

An  humble  roof  and  an  obfeure  retreat.  Talden . 

Ah !  prince,  hadft  thou  but  known  the  joys  which  dwell 
With  humbler  fortunes,  thou  wouldft  curfe  thy  royalty. Rowe. 

Far  hutnbler  titles  fuit  my  loft  condition.  Smith. 

To  Hu'mble.  v.  a.  [from  the  adje&ive. 

1.  To  make  humble;  to  make  fubmiflive;  to  make  to  bow 
down  with  humility. 

Take  this  purfe,  thou  whom  the  heaven’s  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  ftrokes.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

The  executioner 

Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 

But  firft  begs  pardon.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

Humble  yourfelves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he 
may  exalt  you.  i  Pet.  v.  6. 

Hezekiah  humbled  himfelf  for  the  pride  of  his  heart.  2  Chro. 

Why  do  I  humble  thus  myfelf,  and  fuing 
For  peace,  reap  nothing  but  repulfe  and  hate.  Milton. 
Let  the  finner  put  away  the  evil  of  his  doings,  and  humble 
himfelf  by  a  fpeedy  and  fincere  repentance  :  let  him  return  to 
God,  and  then  let  him  be  alfured  that  God  will  return  to 
him.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

2.  To  crufh  ;  to  break  ;  to  fubdue ;  to  mortify. 

Yearly  injoin’d,  fome  fay,  to  undergo 
This  annual  humbling  certain  number’d  days. 

To  dafli  their  pride,  and  joy,  for  man  feduc’d.  Milt.  P.  L. 
We  are  pleafed,  by  fome  implicit  kind  of  revenge,  to  fee 
him  taken  down  and  humbled  in  his  reputation,  who  had  fo 
far  raifed  himfelf  above  us.  Addifon' s  Speffat. 

The  miftrefs  of  the  world,  the  feat  of  empire. 

The  nurfe  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 

That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth.  Addif  Cato. 
Men  that  make  a  kind  of  infult  upon  fociety,  ought  to  be 
humbled  as  difturbers  of  the  publick  tranquillity.  Freeholder. 

Fortune  not  much  of  hwnbling  me  can  boaftj 
Though  double  tax’d,  how  little  have  I  loft  !  Pope. 

3.  To  make  to  condefcend. 

This  would  not  be  to  condefcend  to  their  capacities,  when 
he  humbles  himfelf  to  fpeak  to  them,  but  to  lofe  his  defign  in 
fpeaking.  Locke . 

4.  To  bring  down  from  an  height. 

In  procefs  of  time  the  higheft  mountains  may  be  humbled 
into  valleys;  and  again,  the  loweft  valleys  exalted  into  moun¬ 
tains.  Hakewitl  on  Providence. 

Hu  'mblebee.  n.f  [hum  and  bee.]  A  buzzing  wild  bee. 

The  honey  bags  fteal  from  the  bumblebees. 

And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs.  Shakefpeare. 
This  puts  us  in  mind  once  again  of  the  bumblebees  and  the 
tinderboxes.  Atterbury. 

Hu'mblebee.  n.f  A  herb.  Ainfworth. 

Hu'mblebee  Eater,  n.  f.  A  fly  that  eats  the  humblebee.  Ainf 

Hu'mbleness.  n.f.  [from  humble. ]  Humility;  abfence  of 

pride. 

With  how  true  humblenefs 

They  look’d  down  to  triumph  over  pride  !  Sidney. 

I  am  rather  with  all  fubje&ed  humblenefs  to  thank  her  ex¬ 
cellencies,  ftnee  the  duty  thereunto  gave  me  rather  heart  to  fave 
myfelf,  than  to  receive  thanks  for  a  deed  which  was  her  only 
infpiring.  Sidney,  b.  i. 

It  was  anfwered  by  us  all,  in  all  poflible  humblenefs ;  but  yet 
with  a  countenance,  that  we  knew  that  he  fpoke  it  but  mer¬ 
rily.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

A  grain  of  glory,  mixt  with  hutttblenej's , 

Cures  both  a  fever  and  lethargicknefs.  Herbert. 

Hu'mbler.  n.f  [from  bumble.]  One  that  humbles  or  fubdues 
himfelf  or  others. 

IIu'melemouthed.  adj.  [humble  and  mouth. ]  Mild;  meek. 

You  arc  meek  and  humblemouth' d\  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm’d  with  arrogancy,  fpleen  and  pride.  Shak.  //.VIII. 

IIu'mbleplant.  n.f.  A  fpecies  of  fenfitiveplant. 

I  he  hutnbleplant  is  fo  called  becaufe,  as  foon  as  you  touch  it. 
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it  proftrates  itfelf  on  the  ground,  and  in  a  fhort  time  elevated 
itfelf  again,  is  raifed  in  hotbeds.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Hu'mbles.  n.f.  Entrails  of  a  deer. 

Hu'mbless.  n.f.  [from  humble.]  Humblenefs;  humility. 

And  with  meek  humblefs^  and  affiliated  mood. 

Pardon  for  thee,  and  grace  for  rtie  intreat.  Spenfcr. 

Hu'mbly.  adv.  [from  humble. \ 

1.  Without  pride ;  with  humility. 

They  were  us’d  to  bend, 

To  fend  their  fmiles  before  them  to  Achilles, 

To  come  humbly  as  they  us’d  to  creep  to  holy  altars.  Shakef. 

Here  the  tam’d  Euphrates  humbly  glides. 

And  there  the  Rhine  fubmits  her  fwelling  tides.  Dryden. 

Write  him  down  a  flave,  who,  humbly  proud, 

With  prefents  begs  preferments  from  the  crowd.  Dryden. 

In  midft  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodnefs  I’ll  adore ; 

And  praife  thee  for  thy  mercies  paft, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

2.  Without  height;  without  elevation. 

Hu'mdrum.  adj.  [from  hum,  drone,  or  humming  drone.]  Dull; 
dronifh;  ftupid. 

Shall  we,  quoth  fhe,  ftand  ftill  humdrum , 

And  fee  ftout  Bruin  all  alone, 

By  numbers  bafely  overthrown  ?  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 

I  was  talking  with  an  old  humdrum  fellow,  and,  before  I 
had  heard  his  ftory  out,  was  called  away  by  bufinefs.  Addijon. 

To  HUME'CT.  )  v.  a.  [humefto,1L*f\n\  humefter,  Fr.] 

To  HUME'CT  ATE.  5  To  wet;  to  moiften. 

The  Nile  and  Niger  do  not  only  moiften  and  contemperate 
the  air  by  their  exhalations,  but  refrefh  and  humedlate  the 
earth  by  their  annual  inundations.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Her  rivers  are  wheeled  up  into  fmall  cataracts,  and  fo  di¬ 
vided  into  fluices,  to  bumeftate  the  bordering  foil,  and  make 
it  wonderfully  productive.  Hcwel's  Vocal  Forrejl . 

The  medicaments  are  of  a  cool  humefling  quality,  and  not 
too  much  aftringent.  IVifemans  Surgery . 

Humecta'tion.  n.f.  [humeRation,  Fr.  from  humetiate.]  The 
act  of  wetting;  moiftening. 

Plates  of  brafs,  applied  to  a  blow,  will  keep  it  down  from, 
fwelling;  the  caufe  is  repercuflion,  without  humeftation ,  or 
entrance  of  any  body.  Bacons  Natural  Hi/lory. 

That  which  is  concreted  by  exficcation,  or  exprefflon  of 
humidity,  will  be  refolved  by  humeflation ,  as  earth  and  clay. 

/  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Hu'mer  al.  adj.  [humeral,  Fr.  from  humerus,  Latin.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fhoulder. 

The  largeft  crooked  needle  fhould  be  ufed,  with  a  ligature, 
in  taking  up  the  humeral  arteries  in  amputation.  Sharp. 

Humicuea'tion.  n.f.  [hums  and  cubo ,  Latin.]  The  aCt  of 
lying  on  the  ground. 

Falling  and  fackcloth.,  and  afhes  and  tears,  and  humicuba - 
tions,  ufed  to  be  companions  of  repentance.  Bramhall. 

HU'MID.  adj.  [burnt  de,  French ;  humidus ,  Lat.J  Wet ;  moift; 
watery. 

Iris  there,  with  humid  bow, 

Waters  the  odorous  banks  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingl’d  hue 

Than  her  purpled  fcarff  can  fhew.  Milton. 

The  queen,  recover’d,  rears  her  humid  eyes. 

And  firft  her  hufband  on  the  poop  efpies.  Dryden. 

If  they  flip  eafily,  and  are  of  a  fit  lize  to  be  agitated  by 
heat,  and  the  heat  is  big  enough  to  keep  them  in  agitation, 
the  body  is  fluid  ;  and  if  it  be  apt  to  flick  to  things,  it  is 
humid.  Newton  s  Opt. 

Humi'dity.  n.f  [humiditc,  Fr.  from  humid.]  That  quality  which 
we  call  moifture,  or  the  power  of  wetting  other  bodies.  It  dif¬ 
fers  very  much  from  fluidity,  depending  altogether  on  the  con- 
gruity  of  the  component  particles  of  any  liquor  to  the  pores 
or  furfaces  of  fuch  particular  bodies  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering 
to.  Thus  quickftlver  is  not  a  moift  liquor,  in  refped  to  our 
hands  or  clothes,  and  many  other  things  it  will  not  flick  to ; 
but  it  may  be  called  fo  in  reference  to  gold,  tin,  or  Ieac[,  to 
whole  furfaces  it  will  prefently  adhere.  And  even  water  itfelf, 
that  wets  almoft  every  thing,  and  is  the  great  ftandard  of  hu¬ 
midity ,  is  not  capable  of  wetting  every  thing ;  for  it  Hands 
and  runs  eafily  oft’  in  globular  drops  on  the  leaves  of  cabbages, 
and  many  other  plants ;  and  it  will  not  wet  the  feathers  of 
ducks,  fwans,  and  other  water-fowl.  Quincy. 

We’ll  ufe  this  unwholfome  humidity ,  this  grofs  watry  pum- 
pion  ;  we’ll  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays.  Shakejpcare . 

O  blefling-breeding  fun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity :  below  thy  filler’s  orb 
Infedl  the  air.  Shakefp.  Timon  of  Athens. 

Young  animals  have  more  tender  fibres,  and  more  humidity , 
than  old  animals,  which  have  their  juices  more  exalted  and 
relilhing.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Humiliation,  n.f.  [French.]  ’ 

1.  Defccnt  from  greatnefs  ;  a£t  of  humility. 

The  former  was  an  humiliation  of  Deity,  the  latter  an  humi¬ 
liation  of  manhood ;  for  which  cauie  there  followed  upon  the 

latter 
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latter  an  exaltation  of  that  which  was  humbled ;  for  with 
power  he  created  the  world,  but  reltored  it  by  obedience. 

Hooker ,  b.  v.  f  <o<. 

Thy  humiliation  fhall  exalt 

With  thee  thy  manhood  alfo  to  this  throne.  Milt.  Pa.  Lojl. 

2.  Mortification  ;  external  expreflion  of  fin  and  unworthiiiefs. 

John  fared  poorly,  according  unto  the  apparel  he  wore,  that 
is,  of  camel’s  hair;  and  the  doCtrine  he  preached  was  humi¬ 
liation  and  repentance.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours* 

With  tears 

Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  fighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  fent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  fign 
Of  forrow  unfeign’d,  and  humiliation  meek.  Milt.  Pa.  Lojl. 

3.  Abatement  of  pride. 

It  may  ferve  for  a  great  lefTon  of  humiliation  to  mankind, 
to  behold  the  habits  and  paflions  of  men  trampling  over  in- 
tereft,  friendfhip,  honour,  and  their  own  perlonal  fafety,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  country.  Swift . 

Humi'lity.  n. f.  [ humility  French . ] 

I*  Freedom  from  pride ;  modefty  ;  not  arrogance. 

When  we  make  profeffion  of  our  faith,  we  fland ;  when 
we  acknowledge  our  fins,  or  feek  unto  God  for  favour,  we 
fall  down ;  becaufe  the  gefture  of  conftancy  becometh  us  belt 
in  the  one,  in  the  other  the  behaviour  of  humility.  Hooker. 

I  do  not  know  that  Englifhman  alive, 

With  whom  my  foul  is  any  jot  at  odds. 

More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night ; 

I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 
What  the  height  of  a  king  tempteth  to  revenge,  the  humi¬ 
lity  of  a  Chriftian  teacheth  to  forgive.  King  Charles. 

The  humility  of  the  ftyle  gained  them  many  friends.  Claren. 

There  are  fome  that  ufe 
Humility  to  ferve  their  pride,  and  feem 
Humble  upon  their  way,  to  be  the  prouder 
At  their wifh’d  journey’s  end.  Denhams  Sophy. 

It  is  an  eafy  matter,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  a  trial,  to 
extol  humility  in  the  midft  of  honours,  or  to  begin  a  faft  after 
dinner.  South's  Sermons. 

As  high  turrets,  for  their  airy  fteep. 

Require  foundations  in  proportion  deep  ; 

And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upwards  (hoot, 

As  to  the  nether  heavens  they  drive  the  root; 

So  low  did  her  fecure  foundation  lye. 

She  was  not  humble,  but  humility.  DryJen * 

2.  ACt  of  fubmiflion.. 

With  thefe  humilities  they  fatisfied  the  young  king,  and  by 
their  bowing  and  bending  avoided  the  prefent  ftorm.  Davies. 
Hu'mmer.  n.  f  [from  hum.]  An  applauder.  Ainfworth. 

Hu’moral.  adj.  [from  humour.']  Proceeding  from  the  hu¬ 
mours. 

This  fort  of  fever  is  comprehended  under  continual  humoral 
fevers.  Harvey  on  Confunrptions. 

Hu'morist.  n.f  [humorijlo,  Italian  ;  humorijle,  French.] 

1.  One  who  conduits  himfelf  by  his  own  fancy  ;  one  who  gra- 
.  tifies  his  own  humour. 

The  wit  finks  imperceptibly  into  an  humorijl.  Spectator. 
The  notion  of  a  humorijl  is  one  that  is  greatly  pleafed,  or 
greatly  difpleafed,  with  little  things ;  his  adtions  feldom  directed 
by  the  reafon  and  nature  of  things.  Watts's  Logick. 

This  humorijl  keeps  to  himfelf  much  more  than  he  wants, 
and  gives  a  vaft  refufe  of  his  fuperfluities  to  purchafe  heaven. 

Addijon  s  Spectator. 

2.  One  who  has  violent  and  peculiar  paflions. 

By  a  wife  and  timous  inquifition  the  peccant  humours  and 
humorijls  muft  be  difeovered  and  purged,  or  cut  off :  mercy, 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  in  a  king,  is  true  cruelty.  Bacon  to  V idlers. 
Hu'morous.  adj.  [from  humour.] 

I.  Full  of  grotefque  or  odd  images. 

Some  of  the  commentators  tell  us,  that  Marfya  was  a  law- 
.  yer  who  had  loft  his  caufe  ;  others  that  this  paftage  alludes  to 
the  ftory  of  the  fatire  Marfyas,  who  contended  with  Apollo, 
which  I  think  is  more  humorous.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleafing  folly, 

Lies  all  negledted,  all  forgot ; 

And  penlive,  wav’ring,  melancholy, 

Thou  dread’ft  and  hop’ft  thou  know’ft  not  what.  Prior. 
.2.  Capricious;  irregular;  without  any  rule  but  the  prefent 
whim. 

I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician  ;  faid  to  be  fome- 
thing  imperfedt,  in  favouring  the  firft  complaint ;  hafty  and 
tinder-like,  upon  too  trivial  motion.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Thou  fortune’s  champion,  that  do’ft  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyfhip  is  by, 

To  teach  thee  fafety.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

He’s  hu?norous  as  Winter,  and  as  fudden 
As  flaws  congeal’d  in  the  fpring  of  day.  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV. 

O,  you  awake  then  :  come  away, 

Times  be  fhort,  are  made  for  play ; 

The  humorous  moon  too  will  not  ftay  : 

What  doth  make  you  thus  delay  ?  Ben.  Johnfon. 

Vaft  is  his  courage,  boundlefs  is  his  mind, 

Rough  as  a  ftorm,  and  humorous  as  the  wind.  flryden. 
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He  that  would  learn  topafs  a  juft  fentence  on  perfons  and 
things,  muft  take  hded  of  a  fanciful  temper  of  mind,  and  an 
humorous  condudt  in  his  affairs.  Watts's  Logick. 

3.  Pleafant ;  jocular.  Ainfworth. 

Hu'morously.  adj.  [from  humorous. J 

1.  Merrily;  jocofely. 

A  cabinet  of  medals  Juvenal  calls,  very  humour  oujly,  con- 
dfum  argentum  in  titulos  faciejquc  muiutas.  Addijon  on  Medals. 

We  refolve  by  halves,  and  unadvifedly;  we  refolve  rafhly, 
fillily,  or  humor oufly ,  upon  no  reafons  that  will  hold.  Calamy. 

It  has  been  hutnoroufyi aid,  that  fome  have  fiftied  the  very 
jakes  for  papers  left  there  by  men  of  wit*  Swift . 

%.  With  caprice;  with  whim. 

Hu'morousNess.  n.f.  [from  humorous]  Ficklenefs;  capri¬ 
cious  levity. 

Hu'morsome.  adj.  [from  humour. J 

r.  Peevifh;  petulant. 

2.  Odd ;  humorous. 

Our  foience  cannot  be  much  improved  by  mafquerades, 
where  the  wit  of  both  fexes  is  altogether  taken  up  in  conti¬ 
nuing  Angular  and  humorfome  difguifes.  Swift. 

Hu'morsomely.  adv.  [from  humorfome.]  Peevifhly;  petu¬ 
lantly. 

HU'MOUR.  n.f  [hum cur,  French  ;  humor ,  Latin.] 

1.  Moifture. 

The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  will  not  freeze,  which  is 
Very  admirable,  feeing  it  hath  the  pcrfpicuity  and  fluidity  of 
common  water.  '  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  The  different  kind  of  moifture  in  man’s  body,  reckoned  by 
the  old  phyficians  to  be  phlegm,  blood,  choler,  and  melan¬ 
choly,  which,  as  they  predominated,  were  fuppofed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  temper  of  mind. 

Believe  not  thefe  fuggeftions,  which  proceed 
From  anguifh  of  the  mind  and  humours  black. 

That  mingle  with  thy  fancy.  Milt  or?  s  Agonijles . 

3.  General  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

As  there  is  no  humour,  to  which  impudent  poverty  cannot 
make  itfelf  ferviceable ;  fo  were  there  enow  of  thofe  of  de- 
fperate  ambition,  who  would  build  their  jroufes  upon  others 
ruin.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

There  came  with  her  a  young  lord,  led  hither  with  the 
humour  of  youth,  which  ever  thinks  that  good  whofe  good- 
nefs  he  fees  not.  Sidney . 

King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  great  judgment,  fo  he 
Vvas  a  prince  of  a  marvellous  pleafant  humour :  as  he  was  go¬ 
ing  through  Lufen  by  Greenwich,  he  afked  what  town  it 
was ;  they  faid  Lufen.  He  afked,  a  good  while  after,  what 
town  is  this  we  are  now  in  ?  They  faid  ftill  it  was  Lufen  :  faid 
the  king,  I  will  be  king  of  Lufen.  Bacon's  Apophthegms . 

Examine  how  your  humour  is  inclin’d, 

And  which  the  ruling  paflion  of  your  mind.  Rofcommon : 

They,  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  know  his  humour  to 
be  fucli,  that  he  would  never  conftrain  himfelf.  Dryden. 

In  cafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to  make  examples,  it  is  the 
humour  of  the  multitude  to  forget  the  crime,  and  to  remember 
the  punifhment.  Addifon' s  Freeholder. 

Good  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  laft. 

Still  makes  new  conquefts,  and  maintains  the  paft.  Pope ; 

4.  Prefent  difpofition. 

It  is  the  curfe  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  flaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  into  the  blood-houfe  of  life.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 

Another  thought  her  nobler  humour  fed.  Fairfax,  b.  ii. 

Their  humours  are  not  to  be  won. 

But  when  they  are  impos’d  upon.  Hudibras,  p.  iii* 

Tempt  not  his  heavy  hand ; 

But  one  fubmiflive  word  which  you  let  fall. 

Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all.  Dryden. 

5.  Grotefque  imagery  ;  jocularity  ;  merriment. 

6.  Difeafed  or  morbid  difpofition. 

He  was  a  man  frank  and  generous ;  when  well,  denied 
himfelf  nothing  that  he  had  a  mind  to  eat  or  drink,  which 
gave  him  a  body  full  of  humours ,  and  made  his  fits  of  the 
gout  frequent  and  violent.  Temple. 

7.  Petulance;  peevifhnefs. 

Is  my  friend  all  perfection,  all  virtue  and  diferetion  ?  Has 
he  not  humours  to  be  endured,  as  well  as  kindneffes  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  ?  South's  Sermons. 

8.  A 'trick;  a  practice. 

I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying:  he  hath  wronged  me  in 
fome  humours :  1  fhou’.d  have  born  the  humour’d  letter  to  her. 

Shakefpeare's  Merry  Wives  cf  Windfor . 

9.  Caprice;  whim;  predominent  inclination. 

In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in  their  own  humours ;  and 
in  confort,  men  are  more  obnoxious  to  others  humours ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  good  to  take  both.  Baco?is  EJfavs. 

To  Hu'mour.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1.  To  gratify  ;  to  footh  by  compliance. 

If  I  had  a  fuit  to  mafter  Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  men  ; 
if  to  his  men,  I  would  curry  with  mafter  Shallow.  Shake  ip. 

If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cafiius, 

He  fhould  not  humour  me.  Shakefp.  Ju'ius  Cafar. 

6  Obedience 
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Obedience  and  fubje&ion  were  never  enjoined  by  God  to 
humour  the  pafllons,  lulls,  and  vanities  of  thofe  who  are  com¬ 
manded  to  obey  our  governours.  Swift, 

You  humour  me,  when  I  am  Tick ; 

Why  not  when  I  am  fplenetick  ?  Pope. 

Children  are  fond  of  fomething  which  ftrikes  their  fancy 
moll,  and  lullen  and  regardlefs  of  every  thing  elfe,  if  they 
are  not  humoured  in  that  fancy.  Watts' s  Logick. 

2.  To  fit ;  to  comply  with. 

To  after  age  thou  (halt  be  writ  the  man. 

That  with  fmooth  air  could’ft  humour  beft  our  tongue.  Milt. 

’Tis  my  part  to  invent,  and  the  muficians  to  humour  that 
invention.  Dryden  s  Preface  to  Albion. 

Fountainbleau  is  fituated  among  rocks  and  woods,  that  give 
a  fine  variety  of  favage  profpecls :  the  king  has  humoured  the 
genius  of  the  place,  and  only  made  ufe  of  fo  much  art  as  is 
neeefl'ary  to  regulate  nature.  Addifon s  Guardian. 

Hump,  n.f  [corrupted  perhaps  from  bump.  See  Bump. J  The 
protuberance  formed  by  a  crooked  back. 

Thefe  defeats  were  mended  by  lucceeding  matches ;  the 
eyes  were  opened  in  the  next  generation,  and  the  hump  fell. 

Tatler ,  N°.  74. 

Hu'MrBACK.  n.f.  [hump  and  back.  ]  Crooked  back;  high 
fhoulders. 

The  chief  of  the  family  was  born  with  an  humpback  and 
very  high  nofe.  Tatler. 

Humpbacked,  adj.  Having  a  crooked  back. 

To  HUNCH,  -y.  a.'  [hufeh,  German.] 

1 .  To  ftrike  or  punch  with  the  fifts. 

Jack’s  friends  began  to  hunch  and  pufh  one  another :  why 
don’t  you  go  and  cut  the  poor  fellow  down?  Arbuthnot. 

2.  [ Hocker ,  a  crooked  back,  German.]  To  crook  the  back. 

Thy  crooked  mind  within  hunch'd  out  thy  back. 

And  wander’d  in  thy  limbs  :  to  thy  own  kind 

Make  love,  if  thou  can’d:  find  it  in  the  world.  Dryden. 

Hunchba'cked.  adj.  [hunch  and  back.]  Having  a  crooked 
back. 

His  perfon  deformed  to  the  higheft  degree,  flat-nofed,  and 
hunchbacked.  L'  EJl  range. 

But  I  more  fear  Creon  ! 

To  take  that  hunchback' d  monfter  in  my  arms, 

Th’  excrelcence  of  a  man.  Dryd.  and  Lee's  Oedipus. 

The  fecond  daughter  was  peevifh,  haggard,  pale,  with  faucer- 
eyes,  a  fharp  nofe,  and  hunchbacked.  Arbuthn.  Hiff.  of  f.  Bull. 

Hu'ndred.  adj.  [  Jjunb,  punbpeb,  Saxon;  henderd ,  Dutch.] 

The  number  confiding  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten. 

A  bafe,  proud,  three  fuited,  hundred  pound,  filthy,  worded 
docking  knave.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

A  hundred  altars  in  her  temple  fmoke, 

A  thoufand  bleeding  hearts  her  pow’r  invoke.  Dryd.  /En. 

Many  thoufands  had  feen  the  tranfaddions  of  our  Saviour, 
and  many  hundred  thoufands  received  an  account  of  them  from 
the  mouths  of  thofe  who  were  eye-witnefies.  Addifon. 

Hu'ndred.  n.f 

j.  A  company  or  body  confiding  of  an  hundred. 

Very  few  will  take  this  propodtion,  that  God  is  pleafed 
with  the  doing  of  what  he  himfelf  commands,  for  an  innate 
moral  principle  :  whofoever  does  fo,  will  have  reafon  to  think 
hundreds  of  propofitions  innate.  Locke. 

Lands,  taken  from  the  enemy,  were  divided  into  centuries 
or  hundreds ,  and  didributed  amongft  the  foldiers.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  canton  or  divifion  of  a  county,  perhaps  once  containing 
an  hundred  manors.  [ Hundredum ,  low  Latin;  hundrede ,  old 
French.] 

Imports  upon  merchants  do  feldom  good  to  the  king’s  re¬ 
venue;  for  that  that  he  wins  in  the  hundred ,  he  lofeth  in  the 
flai  re.  Bacon . 

For  judice  they  had  a  bench  under  a  tree,  where  Ket  ufual- 
Iv  fat,  and  with  him  two  of  every  hundred  whence  their  com¬ 
panies  had  been  raifed  :  here  complaints  were  exhibited.  Hayw. 

Hundredth,  adj.  [punopeonteogopa,  Saxon.]  The  ordinal 
of  an  hundred;  the  tenth  ten  times  told. 

We  fhall  not  need  to  ufe  the  hundredth  part  of  that  time, 
which  themfelves  bedow  in  making  invectives.  Hooker. 

If  this  medium  is  rarer  within  the  fun’s  body  than  at  its  fur- 
face,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  from 
its  body,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the  orb  of  Saturn,  I  fee  no 
reafon  why  the  increafe  of  denfity  fhould  dop  any  where. 

Newton's  Opt. 

Hung.  The  preterite  and  part.  paff.  of  hang. 

A  wife  fo  hung  with  virtues,  fuch  a  freight, 

What  mortal  fhoulders  can  fupport !  Dryden' s  Juvenal. 

A  room  that  is  richly  adorned,  and  hung  round  with  a  great 
variety  of  pictures,  ftrikes  the  eye  at  once.  Watts. 

HUNGER,  n.f.  [J?ungeji,  Saxon ;  hanger ,  Dutch.] 

1.  Defire  of  food;  the  pain  felt  from  fading. 

An  uneafy  fenfation  at  the  ftomach  for  food.  When  the 
ftomach  is  empty,  and  the  fibres  in  their  natural  tendon,  they 
draw  up  fo  clofe  as  to  rub  againft  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  that 
fenfation  :  but  when  they  are  diftended  with  food,  it  is  again 
removed  ;  unlefs  when  a  perfon  fafteth  fo  long  as  for  want  of 
fpirits,  or  nervous  fluid,  to  have  thofe  fibres  grow  too  flaccid 


to  corrugate,  and  then  we  fay  a  perfon  has  fafted  away  his  fto¬ 
mach  ;  and  this  is  occadoned  by  the  attrition  of  the  coats  of 
the  ftomach  againft  each  other.  Ahincy. 

Thou  (halt  ferve  thine  enemies  in  hunger  and  in  thirft. 

Deutr.  xxviii.  48. 

The  fub-acid  part  of  the  animal  fpirits,  being  caft  off  by 
the  lower  nerves  upon  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  vellicates  the 
fibres,  and  thereby  produces  the  fenfe  we  call  hunger.  Grew. 

Something  vifeous,  fat  and  oily,  remaining  in  the  ftomach, 
deftroys  the  fenfation  of  hunger .  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Any  violent  defire. 

The  immaterial  felicities  we  expeCI,  do  naturally  fugged 
the  neceflrty  of  preparing  our  appetites  and  hungers  for  them, 
without  which  heaven  can  be  no  heaven  to  us.  Decay  of  Piety* 

To  HuKger.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  feel  the  pain  of  hunger. 

Widely  they  gape,  and  to  the  eye  they  roar. 

As  if  they  hunger'd  for  the  food  they  bore.  Cowley. 

2.  To  defire  with  great  eagernefs. 

Do’ft  thou  fo  hunger  for  my  empty  chair. 

That  thou  wilt  needs  inveft  thee  with  my  honours. 

Before  thy  hour  he  ripe  ?  O,  foolifh  youth. 

Thou  feek’ft  the  greatnefs  that  will  overwhelm  thee! 

Stay  but  a  little.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

My  more  having,  would  be  as  a  fauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth . 

I  content  me, 

And  from  the  fling  of  famine  fear  no  harm, 

Nor  mind  it,  fed  with  better  thoughts  that  feed 
Me  hung’ring  more  to  do  my  father’s  will.  Milton's  P.  Lojl. 

Hu'ngerbit.  1  adj.  [  hunger  and  bit.  ]  Pained  or  weak- 

Hu'ngerbitten.  )  ened  with  hunger. 

His  ftrength  fhall  be  hungerbitteny  and  deftruCtion  fhall  be 
ready  at  his  fide.  Job  xviii.  12. 

Thyfelf 

Bred  up  in  poverty  and  ftraits  at  home  ; 

Loft  in  a  defert  here,  and  hungerbit.  Milton  s  Parad.  Reg. 

Hu'ngerly.  adj.  [from  hunger.]  Hungry;  in  want  of  ftou- 
rifhment. 


His  beard 

Grew  thin  and  hunger fy,  and  feem’d  to  afk 
His  fops  as  he  was  drinking.  Shakef.  Taming  of  the  Shrew « 
Hu'ngerly.  adv.  With  keen  appetite. 

You  have  fav’d  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Moft  hungerly  on  your  fight.  Shak.  Timon  of  Athens. 

They  are  all  but  ftomachs,  and  we  all  but  food ; 

They  eat  us  hungerly ,  and,  when  they’re  full. 

They  belch  us.  Shakefpeare's  Othello. 

Hu'ngerstarved.  adj.  [hunger  and  Jlarved.]  Starved  with 
hunger;  pinched  by  want  of  food. 

All  my  followers  to  th’  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  fhips  before  the  wind. 

Or  lambs  purfu’d  by  hungerjlarved  wolves.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 

O’ertake  me,  if  thou  can’ft ;  I  fcorn  thy  ftrength  : 

Go,  go,  chear  up  thy  hungerjlarved  men.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 

As  to  fome  holy  houfe  th’  afflicted  came,  ^ 

Th’  hungerjlarv'd ,  the  naked,  and  the  lame,  > 

Want  and  difeafes,  fled  before  her  name.  Dryden.  J 

Hu'ngred.  adj.  [from  hunger.]  Pinched  by  want  of  food. 
Odours  do  in  a  fmall  degree  nourifh,  and  we  fee  men  an 
hungred  love  to  fmell  hot  bread.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory . 
Hu'ngrily.  adv.  [from  hungry.]  With  keen  appetite. 

Thus  much  to  the  kind  rural  gods  we  owe. 

Who  pity’d  fufF’ring  mortals  long  ago ; 

When  on  harfh  acorns  hungrily  they  fed, 

And  gave ’em  nicer  palates,  better  bread.  Dryden' s  Juven. 
Hu'  NCR Y.  adj.  [from  hunger.] 

1.  Feeling  pain  from  want  of  food. 

That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touch’d,  would  not  have  ftain’d  with  blood. 

Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI.  p.  iii. 
They  that  talk  thus  may  fay  that  a  man  is  always  hungry , 
but  that  he  does  not  always  feel  it ;  whereas  hunger  con  fifts  in 
that  very  fenfation.  Lo  ke. 

2.  Not  fat;  not  fruitful;  not  prolifick;  more  difpofed  to  draw 
from  other  fubftances  than  to  impart  to  them. 

Caflius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look.  Shakef.  Jul.  Cecfar. 
The  more  fat  water  will  bear  foap  beft;  for  the  hungry  wa¬ 
ter  doth  kill  its  unCtuous  nature.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

In  rufihy  grounds  fprings  are  found  at  the  firft  and  fecond 
fpit,  and  fometimes  lower  in  a  hungry  gravel.  Mortimer. 

To  this  great  day  of  retribution  our  Saviour  refers  us,  for 
reaping  the  fruits  that  we  here  fow  in  the  moft  hungry  and 
barren  foil.  Stnalridge's  Sermons. 

Hunks,  n.f.  [hunfkur,  fordid,  Iflandick.]  A  covetous  fordid 
wretch;  a  mifer;  a  curmudgeon: 

The  old  hunks  was  well  ferved,  to  be  tricked  out  of  a  whole 
hog  for  the  fecuring  of  his  puddings.  L' Ejlrange. 

She  lias  a  hufband,  a  jealous,  covetous,  old  hunk s.  Dryden. 
Irus  has  given  all  the  intimations  of  being  a  clofe  hunks , 
worth  money.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 
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To  HUNT.  v.a.  [jjunnan,  Saxon,  from  ]?unb,  a  doe:.! 

1.  X  o  chafe  wild  animals.  b  J 

1  he  man  that  once  did  fell  the  lion’s  fkin 
While  the  beaft  Jiv’d,  was  kill'd  in  hunting  \um.  Shah  H.V. 
Wilt  thou  hunt  the  prey  for  the  lion,  or  fill  the  appetite  of 
the  young  lions  r  1  r  ... 

tsr  a.  i  i  r  ■  i  .  Job  xxxvm.  39. 

We  Ihould  fingle  every  criminal  out  of  the  herd,  and  hunt 

him  down,  however  formidable  and  overgrown ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  fhelter  and  defend  virtue.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

2.  1  o  purfue;  to  follow  clofe. 

Evil  lhall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him.  PC.  cxl 
The  heart  (trikes  five  hunJred  fort  of  pulfes  in  anhouri 
and  is  bunted  unto  fuch  continual  palpitations,  through  anxiety, 
that  fern  would  it  break.  H  on  Cm]umtt,oL 

3.  I  o  fearch  for. 

.  Not  certainly  affirming  any  thing,  but  by  conferring  of 
times  and  monuments,  I  do  hunt  out  a  probability.  Spenfer. 

All  that  is  found  in  books  is  not  rightly  deduced  from  the 
principles  it^  is  pretended  to  be  built  upon :  fuch  an  examen 
every  reader  s  mind  is  not  forward  to  make,  efpecially  in  thofe 
who  have  given  themfelves  up  to  a  party,  and  only  hunt  for 
what  may  favour  and  fupport  the  tenets  of  it.  Locke. 

4.  To  direft  or  manage  hounds  in  the  chace. 

He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs  better  than  any,  and  is  famous  for 

finding  hares.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

I  o  Hunt.  v.  n._ 

1.  To  follow  the  chafe. 

When  he  returns  from  hunting , 

I  will  not  fpeak  with  him.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

Efau  went  to  the  field  to  hunt  for  venifon.  Gen.  xxvii.  5. 
One  followed  ftudy  and  knowledge,  and  another  hawking 
and  hunting  Lock* 

On  the  old  pagan  tombs  mafks,  hunting  matches,  and  Bac¬ 
chanals  are  very  common.  Jddifon  on  Italy. 

2.  To  purfue  or  fearch. 

Very  much  of  kin  to  this  is  the  hunting  after  arguments  to 
makegood  one  fide  of  aqueftion,  and  wholly  to  neglect  and 
Tefufe  thofe  which  favour  the  other  fide.  Locke. 

Hunt.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  pack  of  hounds. 

The  common  hunt ,  though  from  their  rage  reftrain’d 
By  fov’reign  pow’r,  her  company  difdain’d, 

Grinn’d  as  they  pafs’d.  Drydens  Hind  and  Panther. 

2.  A  chace. 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray ; 

The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green.  Shake fp. 

3.  Purfuit. 

I’ve  heard  myfelf  proclaim’d ; 

And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 

Efcap  d  the  hunt.  Shakefpearc  s  King  Lear. 

Hu'  nter.  n.f.  [from  hunt.] 

1.  One  who  chafes  animals  for  paftime. 

If  thofe  Englifh  lords  had  been  good  hunters ,  and  reduced 
the  mountains,  boggs,  and  woods  within  the  limits  of  forefts, 
chaces  and  parks,  the  foreft  Jaw  would  have  driven  them  into 
the  plains.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Down  from  a  hill  the  beaft  that  reigns  in  woods, 

Firft  hunter  then,  purfu’d  a  gentle  brace, 

Goodlieft  of  all  the  foreft,  hart  and  hind.  Milt.  Par.  Loft. 

Another’s  crimes  th’  unhappy  hunter  bore, 

Glutting  his  father’s  eyes  with  guiltlefs  gore.  Dryden's  Ain 
This  was  the  arms  or  device  of  our  old  Roman  hun¬ 
ters  \  apaflageof  Manilius  lets  us  know  the  pagan  hunters 
had  Meleager  for  their  patron.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Bold  Nimrod  firft  the  favage  chace  began, 

A  mighty  hunter ,  and  his  game  was  man.  Pope. 

2.  A  dog  that  fcents  game  or  beafts  of  prey. 

Of  dogs,  the  valu’d  file 
Diftinguilhes  the  fwift,  the  flow,  the  fubtle. 

The  houfekeeper,  the  hunter.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Hu'  ntinghorn.  n.f.  [ hunting  and  horn.]  A  bugle ;  a  horn 
lifed  to  cheer  the  hounds. 

Whilft  a  boy.  Jack  ran  from  fchool. 

Fond  of  his  kuntinghorn  and  pole.  Prior. 

Hu'ntress.  n.  f.  [from  hunter.]  A  woman  that  follows  the 
chace. 

And  thou  thrice  crowned  queen  of  night,  furvey 
With  thy  chafte  eye,  from  thy  pale  fphere  above, 

Thy  huntrefs '  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  fway.  Shakefp. 

Shall  I  call 

Antiquity  from  the  old  fchools  of  Greece, 

To  teftify  the  arms  of  chaftity  ? 

Hence  had  the  huntrefs  Dian  her  dread  bow. 

Fair  filver-Ihafted  queen,  for  ever  chafte.  Milton. 

Let  old  Arcadia  boaft  her  ample  plain, 

Th’  immortal  huntrefs ,  and  her  virgin  train ; 

Nor  envy  Windfor.  Pope' s  Wind  for  Lor  eft. 

Homer  reprefents  Diana  with  her  quiver  at  her  fhoulder ; 
hut  at  the  fame  time  he  defcribes  her  as  an  huntrefs.  Broome. 

IIu'ntsman.  n.f.  [hunt  and  man.] 

t.  One  who  delights  in  the  chace. 

Like  as  a  huntfman ,  after  weary  chace. 


H  U  R 

Seeing  the  game  efcape  from  him  away, 

Sits  down  to  reft  him.  Spenfer's  Sonnets. 

Such  game,  whilft  yet  the  world  was  new. 

The  mighty  Nimrod  did  purfue: 

What  huntfman  of  our  feeble  race, 

Or  dogs,  dare  fuch  a  monfter  chace  ?  Waller , 

2.  I  he  fervant  whofe  office  it  is  to  manage  the  chace. 

Apply  this  moral  rather  to  the  huntfman ,  that  managed  the 
chace,  than  to  the  mafter.  L’ Ef  range' s  Fables. 

Hun'tsmanship.  n.f.  [from  hunfrnan.]  The  qualifications 
of  a  hunter. 

At  court  your  fellows  every  day 
Give  th’  art  of  rhiming,  huntjmanjhip ,  or  play.  Donne. 

Hu'rdle.  n.  f.  [pypbel,  Saxon. J  A  texture  of  fticks  woven 
together ;  a  crate. 

Settle  your  fine  joints  ’gainft  Thurfday  next. 

Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither.  Shakefpearc. 

The  black finith  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Ty¬ 
burn  ;  taking  pleafure  upon  the  hurdle ,  to  think  that  hefhould 
be  famous  in  after  times.  Bacons  Henry  VII. 

The  fled,  the  tumbril,  hurdles  and  the  flail, 

Thefe  all  muft  be  prepar’d.  Drydens  Georg. 

Hurds,  n.  f.  The  refufe  of  hemp  or  flax.  Ainfuuorth. 

To  HURL.  v.a.  [from  huorlt,  to  throw  down,  Iflandick;  or, 
according  to  Skinner,  from  whirl.] 

1.  To  throw  with  violence ;  to  drive  impetuouHy. 

If  heav’ns  have  any  grievous  plagues  in  ftore, 

O,  let  them  keep  it  ’till  thy  fins  be  ripe. 

And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 

On  thee.  Shakefpeare's  Richard  III. 

He  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand, 

To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law.  Shah  R.  III. 

I  with  my  nails  digg’d  ftones  out  of  the  ground, 

To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  fhame.  Shakef.  Henry  VI. 
If  he  thruft  him  of  hatred,  or  hurl  at  him  by  laying  of 
wait*  Num.  xxxv.  20. 

They  ufe  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in  hurling  ftones. 

Chron.  xii.  2. 

Hurl  ink  and  wit. 

As  madmen  ftones.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

1  His  darling  fons, 

Hurl'd  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  lhall  curfe 

Their  frail  original  and  faded  blifs.  Milton's  Pared.  I.ojl, 

She  ftrikes  the  lute  ;  but  if  it  found, 

Threatens  to  hurl  it  on  the  ground.  Waller. 

Corrupted  light  of  knowledge  hurl'd 
Sin,  death,  and  ignorance  o’er  all  the  world.  Denham. 

Young  Phaeton, 

From  Eaft  to  North  irregularly  hurl'd , 

Firft  fet  himfelf  on  fire,  and  then  the  world.  Dryd.  Juven. 

Conjure  him  far  to  drive  the  Grecian  train, 

And  hurl  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main.  Pope's  Iliad. 

2.  To  utter  with  vehemence.  [ Hurler ,  French,  to  make  an 
howling  or  hideous  noife.] 

The  glad  merchant  that  does  view 
His  fhip  far  come  from  watry  wildernefs. 

He  hurls  out  vows.  Spenfer. 

Highly  they  rag’d  againft  the  Higheft, 

Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heav’n.  Milton. 

3.  To  play  at  a  kind  of  game. 

Hurling  taketh  its  denomination  from  throwing  of  the  ball, 
and  is  of  two  forts ;  to  goals,  and  to  the  country  :  for  hurling 
to  goals  there  are  fifteen  or  thirty  players,  more  or  lefs,  chofen 
out  on  each  fide,  who  ftrip  themfelves,  and  then  join  hands  in 
ranks,  one  againft  another :  out  of  thefe  ranks  they  match 
themfelves  by  pairs,  one  embracing  another,  and  fo  pafs  away; 
every  of  whic.h  couple  are  to  watch  one  another  during  this 
P!ay-  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornvual. 

Hurl.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Tumult;  riot;  commotion. 

He  in  the  fame  hurl  murdering  fuch  as  he  thought  would 
withftand  his  defire,  was  chofen  king.  Knolles. 

Hu'rlbat.  »./  [hurl  and  bat.]  Whirlbat.  Ainfuuorth. 

Hu'rler.  n.  f.  [from  hurl.]  One  that  plays  at  hurling. 

The  hurlers  muft  hurl  man  toman,  and  not  two  fet  upon 
one  man  at  once.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

Hu'rlwind.  n.f.  [hurl  and  wind.]  A, whirlwind;  a  violent 
guft.  A  word  not  in  ufe. 

Like  fcatter’d  down  by  howling  Eurus  blown. 

By  rapid  burlwinds  from  his  manfion  thrown.  Sandys. 

Hu'rly.  \n  /•  [I  have  been  told  that  this  word  owes  its 

Hu'rlyburly.  )  original  to  two  neighbouring  families  named 
Hurly  and  Burly ,  or  Hurleigh  and  Burleigh ,  which  filled  their 
part  of  the  kingdom  with  contefts  and  violence.  If  this  ac¬ 
count  be  reje&ed,  the  word  muft  be  derived  from  hurl ,  hurly, 
and  burly ,  a  ludicrous  reduplication.  Hurlade ,  French  ;  hur- 
lubrelu ,  inconfidcrately.]  Tumult;  commotion;  buftle. 

Winds  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

That  with  the  hurley  death  itfelf  awakes.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 

Poor  difeontents. 

Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 

Of  hurly  burly  innovation.  Shakef.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 
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Methinks,  I  fee  this  hurly  all  on  foot.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 
All  places  were  filled  with  tumult  and  burlyburly ,  every  man 
meafured  the  danger  by  his  own  fear;  and  fuch  a  pitiful  cry 
was  in  every  place,  as  in  cities  prefently  to  be  befieged.  Knolles. 
Hu'rricane.  }  n.f.  [huracan,  Spanifh  ;  ouragan,  French.]  A 
Hu'rricano.  5  violent  ftorih,  fuch  as  is  often  experienced  in 
the  eaftern  hemifphere. 

Blow  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks; 

Your  cataracts  and  hurricanbes  fpout.  Shakefp.  K.  Lear. 
A  ftorm  or  hurricano ,  though  but  the  force  of  air,  makes  a 
flrange  havock  where  it  comes.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

A  poet  who  had  a  great  genius  for  tragedy,  made  every 
man  and  woman  too  in  his  plays  ftark  raging  mad :  all  was 
tempeftuous  and  bluftering;  heaven  and  earth  were  coming 
together  at  every  word  ;  a  mere  hurricane  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Dry  den s  Dufrefnay. 

The  minifters  of  ftate,  who  gave  us  law. 

In  corners  with  fele&ed  friends  withdraw  ; 

There,  in  deaf  murmurs,  folemnly  are  wife, 

Whifp’ring  like  winds,  ere  hurricanes  arife.  DYydcn. 

So,  where  our  wide  Numidian  waftes  extend. 

Sudden  th’  impetuous  hurricanes  defeend, 

Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 

Tear  up  the  lands,  and  fweep  whole  plains  away.  Addifon. 
To  Hurry,  v.  a.  [Jjepjian,  to  plunder,  Saxon  :  hurs  was  like- 
wife  a  word  ufed  by  the  old  Germans  in  urging  their  horfes 
to  fpeed  ;  but  feems  the  imperative  of  the  verb.]  To  haften  ; 
to  put  into  precipitation  orconfufion;  to  drive  confufedly. 

Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you  ;  but  are  gone 
To  offer  fervice  to  your  enemy ; 

And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 

The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends.  Shahefpeare. 

For  whom  all  this  haffe 

Of  midnight  march,  and  hurry  d  meeting  here  ?  Milton. 
Impetuous  luff  hurries  him  on  to  fatisfy  the  cravings  of  it. 

South's  Sermons. 


That  hurry’ d  o’er 

Such  fwarms  of  Englifh  to  the  neighb’ring  fhore.  Drydcn. 

A  man  has  not  time  to  fubdue  his  paffions,  eftablifh  his  foul 
in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  perfedion  of  his  nature,  before 
he  is  hurried  off  the  ffage.  Addifon’ s  Spectator. 

Stay  thefe  fudden  gulls  of  paflion, 

That  hurry  you  away.  Row’s  Royal  C.nvert. 

If  a  council  be  called,  or  a  battle  fought,  you  are  not 
coldly  informed,  the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  himfelf  by  the 
poet’s  imagination.  Pope’s  Preface  to  the  Iliad. 

To  Hu'  rry.  v.  n.  To  move  on  with  precipitation. 

Did  you  but  know  what  joys  your  way  attend. 

You  would  not  hurry  to  your  journey’s  end.  Dryd.  Aurengz. 

Hu'rry.  n.f.  [front  the  verb.]  Tumult;  precipitation;  com¬ 
motion. 

Among  all  the  horrible  hurries  in  England,  Ireland  was  then 
almoft  quiet.  Hayward. 

It  might  have  pleafed  him  in  the  prefent  heat  and  hurry  of 
his  rage ;  but  mult  have  difpleafed  him  infinitely  in  the  fedate 
reflection.  South’s  Sermons. 

After  the  violence  of  the  hurry  and  commotion  was  over, 
the  water  came  to  a  Hate  fomewhat  more  calm.  Woodw. 

Ambition  raifes  a  tumult  in  the  foul,  it  inflames  the  mind, 
and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of  thought.  Addif.  Spectator. 

A  long  train  of  coaches  and  fix  ran  through  the  heart,  one 
after  another,  in  a  very  great  hurry.  Addifon’ s  Guardian. 

1  do  not  include  the  life  of  thofe  who  are  in  a  perpetual  hur¬ 
ry  of  affairs,  but  of  thofe  who  are  not  always  engaged.  Addif. 

The  pavement  founds  with  trampling  feet, 

And  the  mixt  hurry  barricades  the  llreet.  Gay’s  Trivia. 

Hurst;  n.f.  [fryrpb  Sax.]  A  grove  or  thicket  of  trees.  Ainf. 

To  HURT.  v.  a.  prefer.  I  hurt ;  part.  paff.  I  have  hurt.  [  Jtyjvc, 
wounded,  Saxon ;  heurter ,  to  ltrike,  French.] 

1.  Tomifchief;  to  harm. 

Virtue  may  be  affail’d,  but  never  hurt ; 

Surpriz’d  by  unjuft  force,  but  not  enthrall’d.  Milton. 

2.  To  wound  ;  to  pain  by  fome  bodily  harm. 

My  heart  is  turn’d  to  ftone  ;  I  ftrike  it,  and  it  hurts  my 
hand.  Shakefpeare’s  Othello. 

The  Adonis  of  the  fea  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  a  loving  and 
innocent  fifh,  th&tHmrts  nothing  that  has  life.  Walton’s  Angler. 

It  breeds  contempt 

For  herds  to  liften,  or  prefume  to  pry. 

When  the  hurt  lion  groans  within  his  den.  Dryd.  Don  Seh. 

Hurt.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Harm;  mifehief. 

The  hurt  which  cometh  thereby  is  greater  than  the  good. 

Spcnfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

I  found  it  (land  there  uncorredled,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
hurt  done.  Baker  on  Learning. 

2.  Wound  or  bruife. 

Where  is  he  wounded  ? 

— There  will  be  large  cicatrices  to  fhew  the  people :  lie  re¬ 
ceived  feven  hurts  i’  th’  body.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

#  Garter  adventured  bravely,  and  received  two  great  hurts  in 
his  body.  Hayward . 


The  pains  of  ficknefs  and  hurts ,  hunger,  thirft  and  cold, 
all  men  feel.  Locke. 

In  arms  and  feience  ’tis  the  fame, 

Our  rival’s  hurts  create  our  fame.  Prior. 

Hu'rter.  n.f  [from  hurt.]  One  that  does  harm. 
Hu'rtful.  ad),  [hurt  and  full.]  Mifchievous;  pernicious. 
Secret  negledt  of  our  duty  is  but  only  our  own  hurt:  one 
man’s  contempt  of  the  common  prayer  of  the  church  of  God 
may  be  mod  hurtful  unto  many.  Ho. her ,  b.  v. 

The  hurtful  hazle  in  thy  vineyard  fhun, 

Nor  plant  it  to  receive  the  fetting  fun.  Drydcn  s  Georg. 
Hu'rtfully.  adv.  [from  hurtful.]  Mifchievoufly ;  perni- 
cioufly. 

Hu'rtfulness.  n.f.  [from  hurtful.]  Mifchievoufnefs ;  per- 
nieioufnefs. 

To  Hu'rtle.  v.  n.  [ heurter ,  French  ;  urtare ,  Italian.]  To 
clafh;  to  fkirmifh  ;  to  run  againft  anything;  to  jolile;  to 
meet  in  fhock  and  encounter.  Hanmer. 

The  noife  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.  Shak.  Jul.  Ceefar. 
Kindnefs,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 

And  nature  ftronger  than  his  juft  occafion, 

Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lionefs, 

Who  quickly  fell  before  him  ;  in  which  hurtling , 

From  miferable  dumber  I  awak’d.  Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 
To  Hu'rtle.  v.  a.  To  move  with  violence  or  impetuofity. 
This  is  probably  the  original  of  hurl. 

His  harmful  club  he  ’gan  to  hurtle  high, 

And  threaten  battle  to  the  fairy  knight.  Fairy  Q 'ueen ,  b.  ii; 
Hu'rtleberry.  n.f.  [hiort  bar,  Danifh.]  Bilberry. 
Hu'rtlsss.  adj.  [from  hurt.] 

I.  Innocent;  harmlefs;  innoxious;  doing  no  harm. 

Unto  her  home  he  oft  would  go, 

Where  bold  and  hurtlefs  many  a  play  he  tries. 

Her  parents  liking  well  it  fhould  be  fo; 

For  fimple  goodnefs  finned  in  his  eyes.  Sidney. 

She  joy’d  to  make  proof  of  her  cruelty 
On  gentle  dame,  fo  hurtlefs  and  fo  true.  Fairy  Queen. 
Shorter  ev’ry  gafp  he  takes, 

And  vain  efforts  and  hurtlefs  blows  he  makes.  Dryden’s  Ain. 
7.  Receiving  no  hurt. 

Hu'rtlessly.  adv.  [from  hurtlefs.]  Without  harm. 

Your  neighbours  have  found  you  fo  hurtlefly  ftrong,  that 
they  thought  it  better  to  reft  in  your  friendfhip  than  make  new 
trial  of  your  enmity.  Sidney. 

IIu'rtlessness.  n.f.  [from  hurtlefs.]  Freedom  from  any  per¬ 
nicious  quality. 

FIU'SBAND.  n.f.  [ hofsband ,  mafter,  Danifh,  from  houfe  and 
bonda ,  Runick,  a  mafter.] 

1.  The  correlative  to  wife;  a  man  married  to  a  woman. 

Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 

Thy  head,  thy  fovereign.  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  Junes  again  :  he 
fo  takes  on  yonder  with  my  husband ,  and  fo  rails  againft  all 
married  mankind.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

This  careful  husband  had  been  long  away. 

Whom  his  chaftewife  and  little  children  mourn.  Dryden. 
The  contract:  and  ceremony  of  marriage  is  the  occafion  of 
the  denomination  or  relation  of  husband.  Locke. 

2.  The  male  of  animals. 

Ev’n  though  a  fnowy  ram  thou  (halt  behold. 

Prefer  him  not  in  hafte,  for  husband  to  thy  fold.  Dryden. 

3.  An  ceconom'iff  ;  a  man  that  knows  and  pradtifes  the  methods 
of  frugality  and  profit.  Its  fignification  is  always  modified  by 
fome  epithet  implying  bad  or  good. 

Edward  I.  (hewed  himfelf  a  right  good  husband ;  owner  of 
a  lordfhip  ill  hufbanded.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

I  was  confidering  the  fhortnefs  of  life,  and  what  ill  husbands 
we  are  of  fo  tender  a  fortune.  Collier  on  Fame. 

4.  A  tiller  of  the  ground ;  a  farmer.' 

Husband’s  work  is  laborious  and  hard.  Hulberd’s  Tale. 

I  heard  a  great  husband  fay,  that  it  was  a  common  error  to 
think  that  chalk  helpeth  arable  grounds.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory. 
In  thofe  fields 

The  painful  husband  plowing  up  his  ground. 

Shall  find  all  fret  with  ruft,  both  pikes  and  fhields.  Hakewiil. 
If  continu’d  rain 

The  lab’ring  husband  in  his  houfe  reftrain, 

Let  him  forecaft  his  work.  Dryden’s,  Geo*-gicis. 

To  Hu'sband.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
i.  To  fupply  with  an  hufband. 

Think  you  I  am  no  ftronger  than  my  fex. 

Being  fo  father’d  and  fo  husband,  d?  Shak.  Julius  Ceefar . 
If  you  fhall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  her’s,  you  fhall  as  eafy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  hef  bed  in  Florence, 

Where  yet  fhc  never  Was.  Skakefpeart. 

In  my  right. 

By  me  inverted,  he  compeers  the  beft. 

— That  were  the  moft,  if  he  fhould  husband  you.  Shakefp . 
1.  To  manage  with  frugality. 

It  will  be  paftime  palling  excellent* 

If  it  be  husbanded  with  modefty.  Shakefpeart. 
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The  French,  wifely  husbanding  the  pofteffion  of  a  victory, 
kept  themfelves  within  their  trenches.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 
If  thou  be  mafter-gunner,  fpend  not  all 
That  thou  can’ll  fpeak  at  once ;  but  husband  it 
And  give  men  turns  of  fpeech.  *  Herbert 

3.  To  till ;  to  cultivate  the  ground  with  proper  management. 

A  farmer  cannot  husband  his  ground,  if  he  fits  at  a  great 

Tj  r'Cnt'  rf  7  • ,  i  Bacons  Effays. 

Hu  SB  A  ndless.  adj.  [from  husband.  ]  Without  an  hdsband. 

A  widow,  husbandlefs ,  fubjedt  to  fears ; 

A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears.  Shakefp.  Kin «  John- 
Hu'sbandly.  adj .  [from  husband.']  Frugal;  thrifty. 

Bare  plots  full  of  galls,  if  ye  plow  overthwart ; 

And  compafs  it  then,  is  a  husbandly  part.  Tuff.  Husbandry. 

Husbandman,  n.f.  [ husband  and  man. J  One  who  works  in 
tillage. 

This  Davy  ferves  you  for  good  ufes ;  he  is  vour  ferving- 
man,  and  your  husbandman.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  ii. 

I  he  mule  being  more  fwift  in  his  labour  than  the  ox,*  more 
ground  was  allowed  to  the  mule  by  the  husbandman.  Broome. 
Hu  sbandry,  n.f.  [from  husband.] 

1.  I  illage;  manner  of  cultivating  land. 

He  began  with  a  wild  method  to  run  over  all  the  art  of 
husbandry ,  efpecially  employing  his  tongue  about  well  dunging 

of  a  field- .  .  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Afkt  if  in  husbandry  he  ought  did  know, 

T o  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  fow.  Hubberd’s  Tale. 
Husbandry  fupplieth  unto  us  all  things  neceffary  for  food. 

Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 
Peace  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas’d ; 

And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 

Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

Her  plenteous  womb 

Exprefteth  its  full  tilth  and  husbandry.  Shakefpeare . 

The  feeds  of  virtue  may,  by  the  husbandry  of  Chriftian 
counfel,  produce  better  fruit  than  the  flrength  of  felf- 
nature.  Raleigh’s  Hifory  of  the  JVorld. 

Husbandry  the  Spaniards  wanting  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
could  not  make  our  wheat  bear  feed.  Raleigh’s  H.  of  the  JVorld. 

A  family  governed  with  order,  will  fall  naturally  to  the 
feveral  trades  of  husbandry ,  tillage,  and  pafturage.  Temple. 

Let  any  one  confider  the  difference  between  an  acre  of  land 
fown  with  wheat,  and  an  acre  of  the  fame  land  lying  without 
any  husbandry  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  that  the  improvement 
of  labour  makes  the  value.  Locke. 

2.  Thrift;  frugality;  parfimony. 

There’s  husbandry  in  heaven  ; 

The  candles  are  all  out.  Shakefpeare’ s  Macbeth. 

You  have  already  faved  feveral  millions  to  the  publick,  and 
that  what  we  afk  is  too  inconfiderable  to  break  into  any  rules 
of  the  ftridleft  good  husbandry.  Swift. 

3.  Care  of  domeftick  affairs. 

Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  houfe.  Shakefpeare. 

HUSH,  inter  j.  [Without  etymology.]  Silence!  be  ftill!  no 
noife ! 

The  king  hath  done  you  wrong ;  but  hujh  !  ’tis  fo.  Shah. 
There’s  fomething  elle  to  do;  hujh  and  be  mute, 

Or  elfe  our  fpell  is  marr’d.  '  Shakefpeare’ s  Tempef: 

Hush.  adj.  [from  the  interjedlion.]  Still;  filent;  quiet. 

As  we  often  fee,  againft  fome  ftorm, 

A  filence  in  the  heav’ns,  the  rack  ftand  ftill. 

The  bold  winds  fpeechlefs,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hujh  as  death.  Shakefpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

To  Hush.  v.n.  [from  the  interje&ion.]  To  be  ftill;  to  be 
filent. 

This  frown’d,  that  fawn’d,  the  third  for  fhame  did  blulh ; 
Another  feemed  envious  or  coy ; 

Another  in  her  teeth  did  gnaw  a  rufh  ; 

But  at  thefe  ftrangers  prefence  every  one  did  hujh.  F.  Vfiecn. 
To  Hush.  v.a.  To  ftill;  to  filence  ;  to  quiet ;  to  appeafe. 

Yet  can  I  not  of  fuch  tame  patience  boaft, 

As  to  be  hujht ,  and  nought  at  all  to  fay.  Shakefp.  Rich.  IF 
It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempeft  up, 

Upon  your  ftubborn  ufage  of  the  pope  ; 

But  fince  you  are  a  gentle  convertite. 

My  tongue  fhall  hujh  again  this  ftorm  of  war. 

And  make  fair  weather  in  your  bluft’ring  land.  Sh.  K.  John. 
Speak  foftly ; 

All’s  Jmftst  as  midnight  yet.  Shakefpeare’ s  Tempef . 

My  love  would  fpeak  ;  my  duty  hufhes  me.  Shakefpeare. 
When  in  a  bed  of  ftraw  we  fhrink  together, 

And  the  bleak  winds  fhall  whiftle  round  our  heads, 

Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me  ?  Wilt  thou  then 

Hujh  my  cares  thus,  and  fhelter  me  with  love  ?  Otway. 

Hujh’d  as  midnight  filence  go; 

He  will  not  have  your  acclamations  now. '  *  Dryden. 

Her  fire  at  length  is  kind. 

Calms  ev’ry  ftorm,  and  hujhes  ev’ry  wind  ; 

Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter’s  eafe. 

And  for  his  hatching  nephews  fmooths  the  feas.  Dryden. 


HUT 

Upon  his  rifing  the  court  was  hufued ,  and  a  whifper  ran. 

Addifon’s  Spectator. 

To  Hush  up.  v.a.  To  fupprefs  in  filence;  to  forbid  to  be 
mentioned. 

This  matter  is  hujhed  up ,  and  the  fervants  are  forbid  to  talk 
of  it.  Pope. 

Hu's  hmoney.  n.f  [hujh  and  money .]  A  bribe  to  hinder  infor¬ 
mation  ;  pay  to  fecure  filence. 

A  dext’rous  fteward,  when  his  tricks  are  found, 
Hujhmoncy  fends  to  all  the  neighbours  round  ; 

His  mafter,  unfufpicious  of  his  pranks. 

Pays  all  the  coft,  and  gives  the  villain  thanks.  Swift. 

HUSK.  n.f.  [huldfch ,  Dutch,  or  huyjcken ,  from  buys.']  1  he 
outmoft  integument  of  fruits. 

Do  but  behold  yon  noor  and  ftarved  band. 

And  your  fair  fhew  fhall  fuck  away  their  fouls. 

Leaving  them  but  the  fhales  and  husks  of  men.  Shah.  II.  V. 
Moft  feeds,  in  their  growing,  leave  their  husk,  or  rind  about 
the  root.  Bacon’s  Naural  Hijicry. 

Thy  food  fhall  be 

The  frefh  brook  mufiels,  withered  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempef. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough,  or  fmooth  rind,  or  bearded  husks ,  or  fhell 
She  gathers ;  tribute  large  !  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unfparing  hand.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft ,  b.  v. 

Some  fteep  their  feeds,  and  fome  in  cauldrons  boil 
O’er  gentle  fires;  the  exuberant  juice  to  drain. 

And  fwell  the  flatt’ring  husks  with  fruitful  grain.  .  Dryden. 

Some  when  the  prefs,  by  utmoft  vigour  ferew’d. 

Has  drain’d  the  pulpous  mafs,  regale  their  fwine 
With  the  dry  refufe  ;  thou,"  more  wife,  fhalt  fteep 
The  husks  in  water,  and  again  employ 
The  pond’rous  engine.  Phillips. 

Barley  for  ptifan  was  firft  fteeped  in  water  ’till  it  fwelled  ; 
afterwards  dried  in  the  fun,  then  beat  ’till  the  husk  was  taken 
off,  and  ground.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Do  not  content  yourfelves  with  mere  words,  left  you  only 
amafs  a  heap  of  unintelligible  phrafes,  and  feed  upon  husks  in- 
ftead  of  kernels.  JVatts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

To  Husk.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  d  o  ftrip  oft  the  outward 
integument. 

Ku'sked.  adj.  [from  husk.]  Bearing  an  hulk  ;  covered  with  a 
hulk. 

Hu'sky.  adj.  [from  husk.]  Abounding  in  hulks;  confiftintr  of 
hulks. 

Moft  have  found 

A  husky  harveft  from  the  grudging  ground.  Dryden  s  Virgil. 
With  timely  care 

Shave  the  goat’s  fhaggy  beard,  left  thou  too  late 
In  vain  fhould’ft  feek  a  ftrainer,  to  difpart 
^  The  huky  terrene  dregs  from  purer  muff.  Phillips. 

Hu  ssy.  n.f.  [corrupted  from  houjewife :  taken  in  an  ill  fenfe.J 
A  forry  or  bad  woman  ;  a  worthlcfs  wench.  It  is  often  ufed 
ludicroufly  in  flight  difapprobation. 

Get  you  in,  hufyy  go:  now  will  I  perfonate  this  hopeful 
young  jade.  Southern’s  Innocent  Adultery. 

Hu'stings.  n.f.  []puprin3,  Saxon.]  A  council ;  a  court  held. 
To  Hu'stle.  v.  a.  [perhaps  corrupted  from  hurtle.]  To  fhake 
together. 

Huswife,  n.f.  [corrupted  from  heufewife.] 

1.  A  bad  manager;  a  forry  woman.  It  is  common  to  ufe  houfe - 
wife  in  a  good,  and  hujwife  or  huffy  in  a  bad  fenfe. 

Bianca, 

A  hufwife ,  that,  by  felling  her  defires. 

Buys  herfelf  bread  and  cloth.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

2.  An  ceconomift  ;  a  thrifty  woman. 

Why  fhould  you  want  ? 

The  bounteous  hufwife ,  nature,  on  each  bufii 
Lays  her  fulnefs  before  you.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Hu'swife.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  manage  with  oeco- 
nomy  and  frugality. 

But  hufwifing  the  little  heav’n  had  lent, 

She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter-rent ; 

And  pinch’d  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two. 

To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado.  Dryden. 

Hu'swifery.  n.f.  [from  hufwife.] 

1.  Management  good  or  bad. 

Good  hujwifery  trieth 
To  rife  with  the  cock; 

Ill  hujwifery  lyeth 

’Till  nine  of  the  clock.  Tujfer. 

2.  Management  of  rural  bufinefs  committed  to  women. 

If  cheefes  in  dairie  have  Argus  his  eyes, 

Tell  Cifley  the  fault  in  her  hujwifery  lies.  Tuff  Hu  bandry : 
Hut.  n.f  [J5uree,  Saxon;  hute>  French.]  A  poor  cottage. 
Our  wand’ring  faints,  in  woful  ftate. 

Tea  fmall  cottage  came  at  laft. 

Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honeft  yeoman. 

Who  kindly  did  thefe  faints,  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pafs  the  night. 


Swift. 
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Sore  pierc’d  by  wintry  wind, 

How  many  fhrink  into  the  fordid  hut 

Ot  chearlefs  poverty.  Thomfn. 

Hutch.  n.J.  [ppaecca.  Saxon  ;  huche,  French.]  A  corn  cheft. 
The  beft  way  to  keep  them,  after  they  are  threfhed,  is  to 
dry  them  well,  and  keep  them  in  hutches ,  or  clofe  calks.  Mart. 

To  Huzz.  v.  n.  [from  the  found. J  Fobuzz;  to  murmur. 

Huzza',  interj.  A  fhout ;  a  cry  of  acclamation. 

The  huzzas  of  the  rabble  are  the  fame  to  a  bear  that  they 
are  to  a  prince.  .  L’Ejlrange. 

It  was  an  unfair  thing  in  you  to  keep  a  parcel  of  roar¬ 
ing  bullies  about  me  day  and  night,  with  huzzas  and  hunting 
horns  never  let  me  cool.  Arbuthnot' s  Hijlory  ofjfohn  Bull. 

All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  defert ; 

Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart: 

One  felf-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  flupid  ftarers  and  of  loud  huzzas.  Pope’s  EJfay  on  Man. 

To  Huzza',  v.  n.  [from  the  interjedion.J  To  utter  acclama¬ 
tion. 

A  caldron  of  fat  beef,  and  ftoop  of  ale, 

On  the  huzzaing  mob  fhall  ftill  prevail.  King’s  Cookery. 

To  Huzza',  v.  a.  To  receive  with  acclamation. 

He  was  huzzaed  into  the  court  by  feveral  thoufands  of 
weavers  and  clothiers.  Addifon. 

HV  acinth.  n.  f.  [uaxjvff^p  ;  hyacinth  e,  Fr.  hyacinihus ,  Lat.] 

1.  A  plant. 

It  hath  a  bulbous  root :  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow:  the 
ftalk  is  upright  and  naked,  the  flowers  growing  on  the  upper 
part  in  a  fpike  :  the  flowers  confift  each  of  one  leaf,  are  naked, 
tubulofe,  and  cut  into  fix  divifiens  at  the  brim,  which  are  re¬ 
flexed  :  the  ovary  becomes  a  roundifh  fruit  with  three  angles, 
which  is  divided  into  three  cells,  which  are  filled  with  roundifh 
feeds.  Miller. 

The  filken  fleece  ,  impurpl’d  for  the  loom, 

Rival'd  the  hyacinth  in  vernal  bloom.  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

2.  The  hyacinth  is  the  fame  with  the  lapis  lyncurius  of  the  an¬ 

cients.  It  is  a  lefs  fhewy  gem  than  any  of  the  other  red  ones, 
but  not  without  its  beauty,  though  not  gaudy.  It  is  feldom 
fmaller  than  a  feed  of  hemp,  or  larger  than  a  nutmeg.  It  is 
found  of  various  degrees  of  deepnefs  and  palenefs ;  but  its 
colour  is  always  a  deadifh  red,  with  a  confiderable  admixture 
of  yellow,  which  even  fometimes  feems  predominant :  but  its 
moft  ufual  is  that  mixed  red  and  yellow,  which  we  know  by 
the  name  of  flame-colour.  This  gem  is  found  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe  j  but  the  fineft  fort  comes  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies.  Hill  on  Fojffils. 

Hyaci'nthine.  adj.  [Jaxftiffn^.]  Made  of  hyacinths. 

Hy'adsS  }  *• /•  A  watry  conftellation. 

Then  failors  quarter’d  heav’n,  and  found  a  name 
For  ev’ry  fix’d  and  ev’ry  wand’ring  ftar  ; 

The  pleiads,  hyads.  Dryden’s  Georgicks. 

Hy  'aline,  adj.  [JaAiv@H.]  Glafly;  cryftalline ;  made  glafs  ; 
refembling  glafs. 

From  heav’n-gate  not  far,  founded  in  view 
On  the  clear  hyaline ,  the  glafly  fea.  Milton's  Parad.  Lojl. 

H  y'bridous.  adj i.  [v[3gif;  hybrida,  Latin. J  Begotten  between 
animals  of  different  fpecies. 

Why  fuch  different  fpecies  fliould  not  only  mingle  together, 
but  alfo  generate  an  animal,  and  yet  that  that  hybridous  pro- 
dudlion  fhould  not  again  generate,  is  to  me  a  myftery.  Ray. 

Hyda'tides.  n.f.  [from  vdw£>.]  Little  tranfparent  bladders  of 
water  in  any  part:  moft  common  in  dropfical  perfons,  from  a 
diftention  or  rupture  of  the  lymphedudfs ;  for  they  happen 
moftly  in  parts  abounding  with  thofe  veflels.  Ahuncy. 

All  the  water  is  contained  in  little  bladders,  adhering  to  the 
liver  and  peritoneum,  known  by  the  name  of  hydatides.  IVifem. 

IjIy'dra.  n.f.  [hydra,  Latin.]  A  monfter  with  many  heads 
flain  by  Hercules  :  whence  any  multiplicity  of  evils  is  termed 
a  hydra. 

New  rebellions  raife 

Their  hydra  heads,  and  the  falfe  North  difplays 

Her  broken  league  to  imp  her  ferpent  wings.  Milton. 

More  formidable  hydra  ftands  within, 

Whofe  jaws  with  iron-teeth  feverely  grin.  Dryden’s  /En. 

Subdue 

The  hydra  of  the  many-headed  hilling  crew.  Dryden. 

Hy'dragogues.  n.f.  [u'Jwa  and  dyu ;  hydragogue ,  Fr.]  Such 
medicines  as  occafion  the  difeharge  of  watery  humours,  which 
is  generally  the  cafe  of  the  ftronger  catharticks,  becaufe  they 
(hake  moft  forcibly  by  their  vellications  the  bowels  and  their 
appendages,  fo  as  to  fqueeze  out  water  enough  to  make  the 
ftools  feem  to  be  little  elfe.  Quincy. 

Hydra u'lical.  }  adj.  [from  bydraulick.]  Relating  to  the  con- 

Hydrau'lick.  J  veyance  of  water  through  pipes. 

Among  the  engines  in  which  the  air  is  ufeful,  pumps  may 
be  accounted  not  contemptible  ones,  and  divers  other  bydrau- 
lical  engines.  Derham’s  Phyfico-Theology . 

We  have  employed  a  virtuofo  to  make  an  bydraulick  engine, 
in  which  a  chymical  liquor,  refembling  blood,  is  driven 
through  elaftick  channels.  ArbutJm.  and  Pope’s  Mart.  Scriblerus. 
fllYDRAU'LICKS.  n. f.  [  water,  and  avAo?,  a  P*Pe*J 
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The  fciencc  of  conveying  water  through  pipes  or  conduits: 

Hydrocele,  n.f.  [u^o>oiAii;  hydrocele,  Fr.]  A  watery  rupture. 

Hydroce  phalus.  77. J.  [uL)£  and  RE^aA?}.]  A  dropfy  in  the 
head. 

A  hydrocephalus ,  or  dropfy  of  the  head,  is  only  incurable 
when  the  ferum  is  extravafated  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  Arbuthnot  onDiet. 

Hydro' grapher.  n.f.  [uJw^  and  y^oo<pu’,  hydrographe,  Fr.] 
One  who  draws  maps  of  the  fea. 

It  may  be  drawn  from  the  writings  of  our  hydrogra- 
pher. '  ^  Boyle. 

Hydrography,  n.f.  [HcW  and  y^odpoo-,  hydrographie,  Fr.J 
Defcription  of  the  watery  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 

Hy'dromanc Y.  n.f  [!)(!&)£>  and  p-ocvliu  ;  hjdromantie ,  Fr.J 
Prediction  by  water. 

Divination  was  invented  by  the  Perfians :  there  are  four 
kinds  of  divination  ;  hydromancy ,  pyromancy,  aeromancy,  and 
geomancy.  ^  Ayliffe  s  Parergon , 

Hy'dromel.  77.  f.  and  piXi  ;  hydromel,  Fr.J  Honey  and 

water. 

Hydromel  is  a  drink  prepared  of  honey,  being  one  of  the 
moft  pleafant  and  univerfa!  drinks  the  northern  part  of  Europe 
affords,  as  well  as  one  of  the  null  ancient.  Mo>  timer’s  Hush. 

In  fevers  the  aliments  preferibed  by  Hippocrates  were 
ptifans  and  cream  of  barley;  hydromel ,  that  is,  honey  and 
water,  when  there  was  no  tendency  to  a  delirium.  Arbuthnot. 

Hydro'meter.  n.f.  [uJw£>  and  ]  An  inftrument  to 

meafure  the  extent  of  water. 

Hydro'metry.  n.f.  [ud«£  and  p.frpov.]  The  aCt  of  mea- 
furing  the  extent  of  water. 

Hydropho'bia.  77.  f  ['jcoo(poyix  ;  hydrophobic ,  Fr.]  Dread  of 
water. 

Among  thofe  difmal  fymptoms  that  follow  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  the  dread  of  water  is  the  moft  remarkable.  j Quincy. 

Hydro'pical.  }adj.  [  v^ovixog  ;  hydropique,  French  ;  from, 

Hydro'pjck.  J  hydrops,  Latin.]  Dropfical ;  difeafed  with  ex¬ 
travafated  water. 

Cantharides  heats  the  watery  parts  of  the  body ;  as  urine; 
and  hydropical  water.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl. 

The  world’s  whole  fap  is  funk  : 

The  general  balm  th’  hydropick  earth  hath  drunk  j  > 

Whither,  as  to  the  bedsfeet,  life  is  fhrunk,  J 

Dead  and  interr’d.  Donne. 

Some  mens  hydropick  infatiablenefs  learned  to  thirft  the 
more,  by  how  much  more  they  drank.  King  Charles. 

Hydropical  fwellings,  if  they  be  pure,  are  pellucid.  JVifem. 
Every  luft  is  a  kind  of  hydropick  diftemper,  and  the  more 
we  drink  the  more  we  fhall  thirft.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons. 

Hydropick  wretches  by  degrees  decay. 

Growing  the  more,  the  more  they  walle  away; 

By  their  own  ruins  they  augmented  lye. 

With  thirft  and  heat  amidft  a  deluge  fry.  Blackmcre. 

One  fort  of  remedy  he  ufes  in  dropfies,  viz.  the  water  of 
the  hydropicks,  which  is  a  remedy  for  the  difeafe.  Arbuthnot. 

HYDROS  TA'TICAL.  adj.  [vJ'cog  and  s-cclixy.]  Relating  to 
hydroftaticks  ;  taught  by  hydroftaticks. 

A  human  body  forming  in  fuch  a  fluid,  will  never  be  recon¬ 
cilable  to  this  hydrojl atical law  :  there  will  be  always  fomething 
lighter  beneath,  and  fomething  heavier  above ;  becaufe  bone, 
the  heavieft  in  fpecie,  will  be  ever  in  the  midft.  Bentley. 

Hydrosta'tically.  adv.  [from  hydrojl atical]  According  to 
hydroftaticks. 

"I  he  weight  of  all  bodies  around  the  earth  is  ever  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  quantity  of  their  matter  :  for  inftance,  a  pound 
weight,  examined  bydr  of Jati  cully,  doth  always  contain  an  equal 
quantity  of  folid  mafs.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

Hy'DROst a'ticks.  n.f.  [u<L)£>  and  hydrojlatique ,  Fr.J 

The  fcience  of  weighing  fluids  ;  weighing  bodies  in  fluids. 

Hydro'tjck,  n.  f.  [  'JHajo ;  hydrotique ,  French.]  Purger  of 
water  or  phlegm. 

He  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  divided  purges  into 
hydroticks  and  purgers  of  bile.  Aibuthnot  on  Coins. 

HyYn.  ln.f  [hyene,  French  ;  hyaena,  Latin.]  An  animal  like 

Hye'na.  j  a  wolf,  faid  fabuloufly  to  imitate  human  voices. 

I  will  weep  when  you  are  difpoled  to  be  merry  ;  I  will 
laugh  like  a  hyen,  when  you  are  inclined  to  fleep.  Shakejpeare. 

A  wonder  more  amazing  would  we  find  5 
The  hyena  fhews  it,  of  a  double  kind  : 

Varying  the  fexes  in  alternate  years. 

In  one  begets,  and  in  another  bears.  Dryden’ s  Fables. 

The  hyena  was  indeed  w’ell  joined  with  the  bever,  as  having 
alfo  a  bag  in  thofe  parts,  if  thereby  we  underftand  the  hyena 
odor  at  a ,  or  civet  cat.  Brown s  Vulgar  Err  curs. 

The  keen  hyena ,  felleft  of  the  fell.  Thomjon  s  Summer. 

Hygro'meter.  n.f  [vpeof  and  pctlftu j  hygrometre ,  French.] 
An  inftrument  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  moifture. 

A  fponge,  perhaps,  might  be  a  better  hygrometer  than  the 
earth  of  the  river.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Hy'groscope.  n.f.  [uy^^*  and  c-mottiu  ;  hygrofeope,  Fr.]  An 
Inftrument  to  fhew  the  moifture  and  drynefs  of  the  air,  anti 
to  meafure  and  eftimate  the  quantity  of  either  extreme.  Spuircy, 
Moifture  in  the  air  is  difeovered  by  hjgrofcopes.  Arbuthnot . 

Hyla'rchicai* 
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H m'fl! / ! C  A* fpectes  ^  “**• 

Avaunt,  you  curs  ! 

Maftif},  greyhound,  mungril  grim. 

Hound  or  fpaniel,  brache  or  bym  ; 

Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle  tail, 

Tom  will  make  him  weep  and  wail.  Shahfp.  Kin  Lear. 

IIy'men.  n.f.  [u^rv.]  ** 

1 .  The  god  of  marriage. 

2.  The  virginal  membrane. 

Hymene'al.  1  r  r<  , 

Hymene'an.  \n'J'  A  marriage  fong. 

And  heav’nly  choirs  the  hymenean  fung.  Milt.  Par.  Loft. 

b  or  her  the  fpoufe  prepares  the  bridal  ring ; 
r  or  her  white  virgins  hptteneals  fing.  *  p„f)/, 

Hymene'an!  \adJ‘  PertaininS  to  marriage. 

The  fuitors  heard,  and  deem’d  the  mirthful  voice 
A  fignal  of  her  hymeneal  choice.  p0pe's  Odyffey. 

Hymn,  n.f  [hymne,  hr.  An  encomiadick  fong,  or 

long  or  adoration  to  fome  fuperiour  beino-. 

As  I  eard,  in  praife  of  mine  own  dame, 

So  now  in  honour  of  thy  mother  dear. 

An  honourable  hymn  I  eke  fhould  frame.  Spenfer. 

Our  folemn  hymns  to  fullen  dirges  change  ; 

Our  bridal  flow’rs  ferve  for  a  buried  coarfe.  *  Shakefpeare. 
When  deel  grows 

Soft  as  the  parafite’s  filk,  let  hymns  be  made 
An  overture  for  the  wars.  Shakefpeare' ' s  Coriolanus. 

There  is  an  hymn  fung  ;  but  the  fubjeft  of  it  is  always  the 
praifes  of  Adam,  and  Noah  and  Abraham,  concluding  ever 
with  a  thankfgiving  for  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  Bacon. 
b  arewel,  you  happy  (hades, 

Where  angels  fird  (hould  pradfife  hymns ,  and  firing 
Their  tuneful  harps,  when  they  to  heav’n  would  fing.  Dryd. 

1  o  Hymn.  v.  a.  [vy.viu.]  Tjo  praife  in  fong ;  to  worfhip  with 
hymns. 

To  Hymn.  v.  n.  To  fing  fongs  of  adoration. 

They  touch  d  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning  prais’d 
God  and  his  works.  Milton. 

He  had  not  left  alive  this  patient  faint. 

This  anvil  of  affronts,  but  fent  him  hence 
To  hold  a  peaceful  branch  of  palm  above. 

And  hymn  it  in  the  quire.  Dry  den’s  SpaniJJ)  Fryar. 

Hy'mnick.  adj.  [u/avo?.]  Relating  to  hymns. 

He  rounds  the  air,  and  breaks  the  hymnick  notes 
In  birds,  heav’n’s  chorifters,  organick  throats  ; 

Which,  if  they  did  not  die,  might  feem  to  be 
A  tenth  rank  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy.  Donne. 

ToHyp.  w.fl.  [barbaroufly  contracted  from  hypochondriack.]  To 
make  melancholy  ;  to  difpirit. 

I  have  been,  to  the  lad  degree,  hypped  fince  I  faw  you.  Sped}. 

Hy'pallage.  n.f  [JsraAAa^ij.]  A  figure  by  which  words 
change  their  cafes  with  each  other. 

Hy'per.  n.  f.  [A  word  barbaroufly  curtailed  by  Prior  from 
hypercritick. ]  A  hypercritick  ;  one  more  critical  than  necef- 
fity  requires.  Prior  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Criticks  I  read  on  other  men, 

And  hypers  upon  them  again.  Prior. 

HYPE'RBOLA.  n.  f.  [ hyperbole ,  Fr.  U7T££>  and  (SaAAw.j  In  geo¬ 
metry,  a  fedfion  of  a  cone  made  by  a  plane,  fo  that  the  axis  of 
the  fedtion  inclines  to  the  oppofite  leg  of  the  cone,  which  in  the 
parabola  is  parallel  to  it,  and  in  the  ellipfis  interfedfs  it.  The 
axis  of  the  hyperbolical  fedfion  will  meet  alfo  with  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  cone,  when  produced  above  the  vertex.  Harris. 

Had  the  velocities  of  the  feveral  planets  been  greater  or  lefs 
than  they  are,  or  had  their  didances  from  the  fun,  or  the 
quantity  of  the  fun’s  matter,  and  confequently  his  attradfive 
power  been  greater  or  lefs  than  they  are  now,  with  the  fame 
velocities,  they  would  not  have  revolved  in  concentrick  circles, 
but  have  moved  in  hyperbola’s  very  eccentrick.  Bentley’s  Serm. 

Hy'perbole.  n.f.  [hyperbole,  Fr.  vzri(>@oAri.]  A  figure  in  rhe- 
torick  by  which  any  thing  is  increafed  or  diminilhed  beyond 
the  exadt  truth:  as,  he  runs  J after  than  lightning.  His  pojfeffions 
are  fallen  to  dujl.  He  was  Jo  gaunt ,  the  cafe  of  a  f  age l let  was 
a  manfion  for  him.  Shakefp.  1 
T erms  unfquar’d, 

W  hich,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropt, 

Would  feem  hyperboles.  Shakef.  Troilus  and  Crejfida. 

Taffata  phrafes,  filken  terms  precife. 

Three  pil’d  hyperboles ,  fpruce  affectation, 

Figures  pedantical,  thefe  Summer  flies, 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  oftentation.  Shakefpeare. 
'I ’hey  were  above  the  hyperboles ,  that  fond  poetry  beftows 
upon  its  admired  objedts.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  i. 

Hyperboles ,  fo  daring  and  fo  bold, 

Difdaining  bounds,  are  yet  by  rules  control’d; 

Above  the  clouds,  but  yet  within  our  fight, 

T  hey  mount  with  truth,  and  make  a  tow’riug  flight.  Granv. 
The  common  people  underffand  raillery,  or  at  lead:  rheto- 
rick,  and  will  not  take  hyperboles  in  too  literal  a  fenfe.  Swift. 
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Hyperbolical.  }  adj.  [ h\perbolique,  French ;  from  hyper- 
Hyperbo'lick.  i  bola.  ] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  hyperbola ;  having  the  nature  of  an  hy¬ 
perbola. 

Cancellated  in  the  middle  with  fquares,  with  triangles  be¬ 
fore,  and  behind  with  hypcrbolick  lines.  Gr ecu’s  Mufeeum. 

1  he  horny  or  pellucid  coat  of  the  eye  rifeth  up,  as  a  hil¬ 
lock,  above  the  convexity  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  is  of 
an  hyperbolical  or  parabolical  figure.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  [From  hyperbole.]  Exaggerating  or  extenuating  beyond  fadh 

It  is  parabolical,  and  probably  hyperbolical,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  taken  in  a  ftridt  fenfe.  Boyle. 

Hyperfo'lically.  adv.  [from  hyperbolical.’] 

1.  In  form  of  an  hyperbola. 

2.  With  exaggeration  or  extenuation. 

L  et  may  all  be  folved,  if  we  take  it  hyperbolic  ally.  Brozvn. 

Scylla  is  feated  upon  a  narrow  mountain,  which  tbruffs 
into  the  fea  a  deep  high  rock,  and  hyperbolically  deferibed  by 
Homer  as  inacceffible.  Broome’s  Notes  on  the  OdyJJey. 

HyperboTiform.  adj.  [hype>  bola  and  forma.]  Having  the 
form,  or  nearly  the  form  of  the  hyperbola. 

Hyperborean.  n.f.  [!  yperborcen,  French  ;  hyperlot  €tis^  Lat.  J 
Northern. 

HyPErcri'tick.  n.f.  [hypcrcritique,  Fr.  forsf  and  xgmxoj.] 
A  critick  exact  or  captious  beyond  ufe  or  reafon. 

_  Thofe  'hyper criticks  in  Englifh  poetry  differ  from  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  judges  of  antiquity,  from  the  Ita¬ 
lians  and  French,  and  from  the  general  tade  of  all  ages.  Dryd. 

Hypercritical,  adj.  [from  hypercritick.]  Critical  beyond 
neceffity  or  ufe. 

We  are  far  from  impofing  thofe  nice  and  hypercritical  punc¬ 
tilio’s,  which  fome  adrologers  oblige  our  gardeners  to.  Evelyn. 

Such  hypercritical  readers  will  confider  my  bufinefs  was  "to 
make  a  body  of  refined  fayings,  only  taking  care  to  produce 
them  in  the  mod  natural  manner.  Swi  t. 

Hy'Pe'rmeter.  n.f.  [ui Trsg  and  fASTgov.]  Any  thing  greater 
than  the  dandard  requires. 

When  a  man  rifes  beyond  fix  foot,  he  is  an  hypermeter,  and 
may  be  admitted  into  the  tall  club.  Addifon's  Guardian. 

Hypersarco'sis.  n.f.  [  v’trcgirdgxwtriq,  vzrig  and  <ra.oY.bq.  J 
The  growth  of  fungous  or  proud  fielh. 
t  Where  the  hyperfarcofis  was  great,  I  fprinkled  it  with  pre¬ 
cipitate,  whereby  I  more  fpeedily  freed  the  ulcer  of  its  putre- 

.  HdEon.  ^  Wifemari  s  Surgery. 

Hy  phen..  n.  f.  [C(ph. ]  A  note  of  conjun&ion  :  as,  vir-tue , 
ever-living. 

IIypno'tick.  7t. f.  [uzrvos.]  Any  medicine  that  induces 
deep. 

HYPOCHONDRES.  n.f  [hypocondre,  Fr.  vzz roy^bvfyiov.]  The 
two  regions  lying  on  each  fide  the  cartilago  enfitormis,  and 
thofe  of  the  ribs,  and  the  tip  of  the  bread,  which  have  in  one 
the  liver,  and  in  the  other  the  fpleen.  Quincy. 

The  blood  moving  too  flowly  through  the  celiack  and  me- 
fenterick  arteries,  produce  various  complaints  in  the  lower 
bowels  and  hypochondres ;  from  W’hence  fuch  perfons  are  called 
hypochondriack.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Hypochondriacal.  \  adj.  [  hypocondriaque,  French,  from 

Hypochondei'ack.  )  hypochondres.] 

1.  Melancholy;  difordered  in  the  imagination. 

Socrates  laid  down  his  life  in  attedation  of  that  mod  fun¬ 
damental  truth,  the  belief  of  one  God;  and  yet  he’s  not  re¬ 
corded  either  as  fool  or  hypochondriack.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Producing  melancholy. 

Cold  fweats  are  many  times  mortal,  and  always  fufpe&ed  ; 
as  in  great  fears,  and  hypochondriacal  pallions,  being  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  or  forfaking  of  the  fpirits.  Bacon’s  A  at.  Hi  Ary. 

Hy'pocist.  n.  J.  [u7roV.»r»?  ;  hypocijle,  French.] 

Hypocift  is  an  infpiflated  juice  in  large  flat  mafles,  confi- 
derably  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  fine  (billing  black  colour,  when 
broken.  It  is  brought-  from  the  Levant,  fometimes  from 
France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  dem  of  the  plant, 
from  which  it  is  produced,  is  thick  and  flefliy ;  and,  what  is 
Angular ,  much  thicker  at  the  top  than  towards  the  bottom. 
The  fiuits  contain  a  tough  glutinous  liquor,  which  are  ga¬ 
thered  before  they  are  ripe  ;  and  the  juice  is  exprefled,  then 
evaporated  over  a  gentle  fire,  formed  into  cakes,  and  dried  in 
the  fun.  It  is  an  adringent  medicine  of  confiderable  power. 

Hill’s  Mat.  Med. 

Hypocrisy,  n.f.  [hypocrifte,  Fr.  virox^criq.  ]  Diflimulation 
with  regard  to  the  moral  or  religious  character. 

Next  dood  hypocrify  with  holy  leer. 

Soft  finding  and  demurely  looking  down  ; 

But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown.  Dryden’s  Fables. 

Hypocrify  is  much  more  eligible  than  open  infidelity  and 
vice  :  it  wears  the  livery  of  religion,  and  is  cautious  of  giving 
fcandal :  nay,  continued  difguifes  are  too  great  a  condraint  • 
men  would  leave  off  their  vices,  rather  than  undergo  the  toil 
of  praflifing  them  in  private.  Swift 

HY'POCRITE,  n  f.  [  hypocrite ,  French  ;  Cztoxollviq.  J  A 
didembler  in  morality  or  religion. 
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He  heartily  prays  Tome  occafion  may  detain  us  longer  :  I 
date  fwear  he  is  no  hypocrite ,  but  prays  from  his  heart.  Shak. 

A  wife  man  hateth  not  the  law  ;  but  he  that  is  an  hypocrite 
therein,  is  as  a  (hip  in  a  ftorm.  Eccluf.  xxxiii.  3. 

Fair  hypocrite,  you  leek  to  cheat  in  vain  ; 

Your  filence  argues,  you  afk  time  to  reign.  Drydcn. 

The  making  religion  neceffary  to  intereft  might  increafe 
hypocrify ;  but  if  one  in  twenty  fhould  be  brought  to  true 
piety,  and  nineteen  be  only  hypocrites ,  the  advantage  would 
ft  ill  be  gteat.  '  Swift* 

Beware,  ye  honeft  :  the  third  circling  glafs 

Suffices  Virtue  :  but  may  hypocrites , 

Who  flily  fpeak  one  thing,  another  think. 

Hateful  as  hell,  ftill  pleas’d  unwarn’d  drink  on, 

And  through  intemp’rance  grow  a  while  fincere.  Phillips. 

Hypocritical.  }adj.  [from  hypocrite.']  Diffembling;  infin- 

HyfocriTick.  3  cere;  appearing  differently  from  the 
reality. 

Now  you  are  confeffingyour  enormities;  I  know  it  by  that 
hypocritical ,  down-caft  look.  Dryderis  Spanijh  Fryar . 

Whatever  virtues  may  appear  in  him,  they  will  be  efteemed 
an  hypocritical  impofture  on  the  world  ;  and  in  his  retired  plea- 
Jures,  he  will  be  prefumed  a  libertine.  Roger' s  Sermons. 

Let  others  fkrew  their  hypocritick  face.  Swift. 

Hypocritically,  adv.  [from  hypocritical.]  With  diffimu- 
lation  ;  without  lincerity  ;  falfely. 

Simeon  and  Levi  fpake  not  only  falfely,  but  infidioufly,  nay 
hypocritically ,  abufing  at  once  their  profelytes  and  their  reli¬ 
gion.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Hypoga'sTriCk.  adj.  [ hypogafrique ,  French  ;  Ssro  and  pxryg. ] 
Seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

The  fwelling  we  fuppofed  to  rife  from  an  effufion  of  ferum 
through  all  the  hypogajlrick  arteries.  IVifemari s  Surgery. 

Hypoge'um.  n.  f.  [u wo  and  pn  ]  A  name  which  the  ancient 
architects  gave  to  all  the  parts  of  a  building  that  were  under 
ground,  as  cellars  and  vaults.  Harris. 

H  1  f  G'STASIS.  n.f.  [hypofafe,  French  ;  J’sroVacrrf  J 

1.  Diftin£t  fubftance. 

2.  Perfonality.  A  term  ufed  in  the  dodtrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  onenefs  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  referring  to  the 
feveral  hypojlafes  in  the  one  eternal,  indivifible,  divine  nature, 
and  the  eternity  of  the  Son’s  generation,  and  his  co-eternity 
and  confubftantiality  with  the  Father,  are  affertions  equivalent 
to  thofe  before  comprifed  in  the  ancient  more  fimple  article. 

Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

Hyposta'ticAL.  adj.  [ hypofa'.ique ,  French,  from  hypofafis.] 

1.  Conftitutive;  conftituent  as  diftinct  ingredients. 

Let  our  Carneades  warn  men  not  to  fubferibe  to  the  grand 
dodfrine  of  the  chymifts,  touching  their  three  hypojlatical 
principles, ’til!  they  have  a  little  examined  it.  Boyle. 

2.  Perfonal  ;  diftindtly  perfonal. 

Hypotenuse.  n.f.  [ hypotenufe, Yr .  v7rolivx<roi.]  The  line  that 
fubtends  the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle ;  the  fub- 
tenfe. 

The  fquare  of  the  hypotenufe  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  is 
equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  two  other  fides-.  Locke. 


HYPO'THESIS.  n.f.  [  hypothefe,  Yr.  vsroS'smv-.  ]  A  fuppofi- 
tion ;  a  fyftem  formed  upon  fome  principle  not  proved. 

The  mind  cafts  and  turns  itfelf  reftlefly  from  one  thing  to 
another,  ’till  at  length  it  brings  all  the  ends  of  a  long  and  va¬ 
rious  hypothefs  together  ;  lees  how  one  part  coheres  with  ano¬ 
ther,  and  fo  clears  off  all  the  appearing  contrarieties  that  feemed 
to  lie  crofs,  and  make  the  whole  intelligible.  South’s  Serm. 

With  imagin’d  fovereignty 

Lord  of  his  new  hypothefs  he  reigns : 

He  reigns  :  how  long?  ’till  fome  ufurper  rife  ; 

And  he  too,  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wife, 

Studies  new  lines,  and  other  circles  feigns.  Prio^t 

Hypothetical.  \adj.  [Fpothetique,  Fr.  from  hypothefs.]  In- 

Hypothe'tick.  J  eluding  a  fuppofition  ;  conditional. 

Conditional  or  hypothetical propofitions  are  thofe  whofe  parts 
are  united  by  the  conditional  particle  if ;  as,  if  the  fun  be 
fixed,  the  earth  muft  move.  JVatts’s  Logick. 

HypotheTically.  adv.  [from  hypothetical]  Upon  fuppofi¬ 
tion  ;  conditionally. 

The  only  part  liable  to  imputation  is  calling  her  a  goddefs  5 
yet  this  is  propofed  with  modefty  and  doubt,  and  hyp  theti- 
cally.  Broome's  Hates  to  Pope’s  (Jdyjfey. 

Hyrst,  1 

Hurst,  S- Are  all  from  the  Saxon  J lypyr,  a  wood  or  grove.  Gibf. 
Herst,  ) 

Hy'ssop,  n.f.  [hyfope,  Fr.  hyffopus ,  Lat.]  A  verticillate  plant, 
with  long  narrow  leaves:  the  creft  of  the  flower  is  roundiffi, 
eredf,  and  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  beard  is  divided  into  three 
parts ;  the  middle  part  is  hollowed  like  a  fpoon,  having  a 
double  point,  and  is  fomewhat  winged:  the  whorles  of  the 
flowers  are  fhort,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  are  placed 
at  a  great  diftance ;  but  toward  the  top  are  clofer  joined,  fo 
as  to  form  a  regular  fpike.  It  hath  been  a  great  difpute, 
whether  the  hyflop  commonly  known  is  the  fame  which  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  Miller. 

The  hyjfop  of  Solomon  cannot  be  well  conceived  to  be  our 
common  hyjfop ;  for  that  is  not  the  leaf!  of  vegetables  obferved 
to  grow  upon  walls ;  but  rather  fome  kind  of  capillaries, 
which  only  grow  upon  walls  and  ftony  places.  Brown. 

Hyste'rick.  \adj'  L hyfenque,  trench  ;  vrspwo;. 

1.  Troubled  with  fits ;  difordered  in  the  regions  of  the  womb. 

In  hyf  crick  women  the  rarity  of  fymptoms  doth  oft  ftrike 
fuch  an  aftonilhment  into  fpe&ators,  that  they  report  them 
poffeffed  with  the  devil,  Harvey  on  Conjumptions. 

Man yhyferical  women  are  fenfible  of  wind  paffing  from  the 
womb.  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

2.  Proceeding  from  diforders  in  the  womb. 

Parent  of  vapours,  and  of  female  wit. 

Who  gave  th’  hyferick  or  poetick  fit.  Pope's  Ra.  of  the  Lock: 

This  terrible  feene  made  too  violent  an  impreffion  upon  a 
woman  in  her  condition,  and  threw  her  into  a  flrong  hyferick 
fit.  Arbuthn  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scibl. 

Hyste'ricks.  n.f.  [  uY^ie-oY  J  Fits  of  women,  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  diforders  in  the  womb. 
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I  Is  in  Englifti  confidered  both  as  a  vowel  and  confonant ; 
though,  fince  the  vowel  and  confonant  differ  in  their 
form  as  well  as  found,  they  may  be  more  properly  ac- 
^  counted  two  letters. 

5  I  vowel  has  a  long  found,  as  fine ,  thine ,  which  is 
ufually  marked  by  an  e  final ;  and  a  ftiort  found,  as  fin,  thin. 
Prefixed  to  e  it  makes  a  diphthong  of  the  fame  found  with  the 
foft  i,  or  double  e,  ee :  thus  field ,  yield,  are  fpoken  as  fee  Id, 
yee>d ;  except  friend,  which  is  fpoken  frend.  Subjoined  to  a 
or_  e  makes  them  long,  as  fail ,  neigh ;  and  to  o  makes  a 
mingled  found,  which  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  true  no¬ 
tion  of  a  diphthong,  or  found  compofed  of  the  founds  of  two 
vowels,  than  any  other  combination  of  vowels  in  the  Englifh 
language,  as  oil,  coin .  The  found  of  i  before  another  z,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  always  expreffed  by  y. 

J  confonant  has  invariably  the  fame  found  with  that  of  g  in 
giant ;  as  jade ,  jet ,  jilt,  jolt ,  juft. 

I.  pronoun perfonal.  [ik,  Gothick ;  ic,  Saxon  ;  ich ,  Dutch.] 

I,  gen.  me;  plural  we ;  gen.  us. 


ic. 


me. 


.  -  Pe>  ur- 

I*  The  pronoun  of  the  firrt  perfon,  snyfelf. 

I  do  not  like  thefe  feveral  councils,  /.  Shakef.  Rich.  III. 
There  is  none  greater  in  this  houfe  than  I.  Gen.  xxxix.  9. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  it  is/;  be  not  afraid.  Mat.x  iv.  27. 

What  fhall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 

7  (hall  like  hearts  or  common  people  dye, 

Unlefs  you  write  my  elegy.  Cowley. 

Hence,  and  make  room  for  me.  Cowley. 

When  chance  of  bufinefs  parts  us  two. 

What  do  our  fouls,  I  wonder,  do  ?  Cowley. 

Of  that  book  you  have  given  us  a  large  earneft.  Cowley. 

Thus,  having  pafs’d  the  night  in  fruitlefs  pain, 

I  to  my  longing  friends  return  again.  Dryden’s  /En. 

2.  Me  is  in  the  following  paffage  written  for  I. 

There  is  but  one  man  whom  fhe  can  have,  and  that  is 
me-  Clarijfa. 

3.  /  is  more  than  once  in  Shakefpeare  written  for  ay,  or  yes. 

Hath  Romeo  flain  himfelf?  Say  thou  but  I, 

And  that  bare  vowel,  I,  Aral]  poifon  more 

Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice.  Shakefpeare. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  ? 

— /,  fir  ;  Are  took  ’em  and  read  ’em  in  my  prefence. 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill’d  down.  Shakefpeare. 

To  JA'BBER.  v.n.  [gabberen,  Dutch.]  To  talk  idly  ;  to  prate 
without  thinking  ;  to  chatter. 

We  fcorn,  for  want  of  talk,  to  jabber 
Of  parties.  Swift. 

Ja'bberer.  n.fi  [from  jabber.']  One  who  talks  inarticulately 
or  unintelligibly. 

Out  cant  the  Babylonian  labourers 
At  all  their  dialedls  of  jabberers.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

Ja'centic  adj.  [jacens,  Latin.]  Lying  at  length. 

So  laid,  they  are  more  apt  in  fwagging  down  to  pierce  than 
in  the  jacent  pofture.  Wctton  s  Architect. 

Jaci'nth.  n.j.  [for  hyacinth,  as  ferufalcm  for  Hierufalem.] 

1.  T  he  fame  with  hyacinth. 

2.  A  gem  of  a  deep  redifii  yellow  approaching  to  a  flame  colour, 

or  the  deepeft  amber.  Woodward' s  Met.  Foft'. 

JACK,  n.f  [Probably  bymiftake  from  Jaques,  which  in  French 
is  James.] 

1.  The  diminutive  of  John.  Ufed  as  a  general  term  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  faucy  or  paltry  fellows. 

I  am  in  eftimation  : 

You  will  perceive  that  a  Jack  gardant  cannot 
Office  me  from  my  fon  Coriolanus.  Shakefpeare. 

I  have  in  my  mind 

A  thoufahd  raw  tricks  of  thefe  bragging  Jacks , 

Which  1  will  pra&ife.  Shake/.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Every  Jack  flave  hath  his  belly-full  of  fighting,  and  I  mtift 
go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  nobody  can  match.  Shakefp. 

2.  The  name  of  inftruments  which  fupply  the  pla«e  of  a  boy, 
as  an  inrtrument  to  pull  off  boots. 


Foot-boys,  who  had  frequently  the  common  name  of  jack 
given  them,  were  kept  to  turn  the.  fpit,  or  to  pull  off  their 
matters  boots ;  but  when  inftruments  were  invented  for  both 
thofe  fervices,  they  were  both  called  jacks.  Watts’s  Logick » 

3.  An  engine  which  turns  the  fpit. 

The  excellencies  of  a  good  jack  are,  that  the  jack  frame  be 
forged  and  filed  fquare;  that  the  wheels  be  perpendicularly  and 
ftrongly  fixed  on  the  fquares  of  the  fpindles  ;  that  the  teeth  be 
evenly  cut,  and  well  fmoothed ;  and  that  the  teeth  of  the 
worm-wheel  fall  evenly  into  the  groove  of  the  worm.  Moxon. 

The  ordinary  jacks,  ufed  for  roafting  of  meat,  commonly 
confift  but  of  three  wheels.  Wilkins’s  Math.  Magick. 

Clocks  and  jacks,  though  the  ferews  and  teeth  be  never  fo 
fmooth,  yet,  if  not  oiled,  will  hardly  move.  Ray. 

A  cookmaid,  by  the  fall  of  a  jack  weight  upon  her  head, 
was  beaten  down.  Wfernans  Surgery. 

Some  ftrain  in  rhyme ;  the  mufes  on  their  racks 

Scream,  like  the  winding  of  ten  thoufand  jack s.  Pope * 

4.  A  young  pike. 

No  fifti  will  thrive  in  a  pond  where  roach  or  gudgeons  are, 
except  jacks.  Mortimer’ s  Husbandry. 

5.  \fjacque,  French.]  A  coat  of  mail. 

The  refidue  were  on  foot,  well  furniflied  with  jack  and 
fkull,  pike,  dagger,  bucklers  made  of  board,  and  flicing 
fwords,  broad,  thin,  and  of  an  excellent  temper.  Hayward. 

6.  A  cup  of  waxed  leather. 

Dead  wine,  that  ftinks  of  the  borrachio,  fup 

From  a  foul  jack,  or  greafy  mapple  cup.  Dry  dens  Perf 

7.  A  fmall  bowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to  the  bowlers. 

’Tis  as  if  one  Aiould  fay,  that  a  bowl  equally  poifed,  and 
thrown  upon  a  plain  bowling-green,  will  run  neceffarily  in  a 
diredt  motion  ;  but  if  it  be  made  with  a  byafs,  that  may  de¬ 
cline  it  a  little  from  a  ftraight  line,  it  may  acquire  a  liberty  of 
will,  and  fo  run  fpontaneoufly  to  the  jack.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

8.  A  part  of  the  mufical  inrtrument  called  a  virginal. 

In  a  virginal,  as  foon  as  ever  the  jack  falleth,  and  toucheth 
the  firing,  the  found  ceafeth.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

9.  The  male  of  animals. 

A  jack  afs,  for  a  ftallion,  was  bought  for  three  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds  three  Anllings  and  four 
pence.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

10.  A  fupport  to  faw  wood  on.  Ainfworth. 

11.  The  colours  or  enfign  of  a  ftiip.  Ainfworth . 

12.  A  cunning  fellow  who  can  turn  to  any  thing. 

Jack  of  all  trades,  Arow  and  found  j 

An  inverfe  burfe,  an  exchange  under  ground.  Cleaveland. 

Jack  Boots,  n.  fi  [from  yack,  a  coat  of  mail.]  Boots  which 
ferve  as  armour  to  the  legs. 

A  man  on  horfeback,  in  his  breeches  and  jack  boots ,  dreffed 
up  in  a  commode  and  a  night-rail.  Spectator. 

J ACK  by  the  Hedge,  n.f.  An  herb. 

Jack  by  the  hedge  is  an  herb  that  grows  wild  under  hedges, 
is  eaten  as  other  fallads  are,  and  much  ufed  in  broth.  Mortim. 

Jack  Pudding,  n.f.  [ yack  and  pudding.]  A  zani ;  a  merry 
Andrew. 

Every  jack  pudding  will  be  ridiculing  palpable  weakneffes 
which  they  ought  to  cover.  L’Efirange. 

A  buffoon  is  called  by  every  nation  by  the  name  of  the  difti 
they  like  beft:  in  French  jean  pottage,  and  in  Englirti  jack 
pudding.  Guardian. 

Jack  pudding,  in  his  party-colour’d  jacket, 

T offes  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  ev’ry  packet.  Gay 

Jack  with  a  Lantern.  An  ignis  faiuus. 

Jackale'nt.  n.f  [Jack  in  Lent,  a  poor  ftarven  fellow.]  A 
Ample  Aieepifh  fellow. 

You  little  jackalent,  have  you  been  true  to  us  ? 

—  Ay,  I’ll  be  fworn.  Shakejp.  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for. 

Jacka'l.  n.f.  [chacal,  French.]  fmall  animal  fuppofed  t© 
rtart  prey  for  the  lyon. 

'Fhe  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear. 

And  raking  chafe-guns  through  our  ilerns  they  fend  : 

C  lofe  by  their  fireflfips,  like  jackals,  appear, 

Who  on  their  lions  for  the  prey  attend.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mirab. 

The 


The  mighty  lyon,  before  whom  flood  the  little  jackal ,  the 
faithful  fpy  of  the  king  of  beads,  A Irbuth .  and  Pope  s  Ad.  Scrib. 
Ja'ckanapes.  n.f  \_jack  and  ape.] 

i .  Monkey  ;  an  ape. 

2'.  A  coxcomb  ;  an  impertinent. 

Which  is  he  ? 

— That  jackanapes  with  l'carfs.  Sbakefp. 

People  wondered  how  fuch  a  young  upflart  jackanapes  fhould 
grow  fo  pert  and  faucy,  and  take  fo  much  upon  him.  Arbuth. 
Jackda'w.  n.f  [jack  and  daw.]  A  cock  daw;  a  bird  taught 
to  imitate  the  human  voice. 

To  impofe  on  a  child  to  get  by  heart  a  long  fcroll  of 
phrafes,  without  any  ideas,  is  a  pra&ice  fitter  for  a  jackdaw 
than  for  any  thing  that  wears  the  fhape  of  man.  Watts . 

Ja'cket.  n.f  [ jacquet ,  French. J 

1 .  A  fhort  coat ;  a  clofe  waiftcoat. 

In  a  blu &  jacket,  with  a  crofs  of  red.  Hubberd’s  Tale. 
And  hens,  and  dogs,  and  hogs  are  feeding  by  ; 

And  here  a  Color’s  jacket  hangs  to  dry.  Swift. 

Jack  pudding,  in  his  party-colour’d  jacket , 

Toffes  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  ev’ry  packet.  Gay. 

2.  To  beat  one's  Jacket,  is  to  beat  the  man. 

She  fell  upon,  the  jacket  of  the  parfon,  who  flood  gaping  at 
her.  L’Ejlrange. 

Ja'cob’j-  Ladder,  n.f.  The  fame  with  Greek  valerian. 

Ja'cob’j  Staff,  n.  f. 
x.  A  pilgrim’s  flaff. 

2.  Staff  concealing  a  dagger, 

r>.  A  crofs  flaff;  a  kind  of  aflrolabe. 

Ia'COBXNE.  n.  f  A  pidgeon  with  a  high  tuft.  Ainfworth. 

Jactitation,  n.f.  [jaflito,  Latin]  Tolling ;  motion ; 
reftleffnefs;  heaving. 

If  the  patient  be  furprifed  with  jactitation,  or  great  oppref- 
fion  about  the  flomach,  expert  no  relief  from  cordials.  Harv. 
Jacul a'tion.  n.f.  [jaculatio,  jaculor,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
throwing  miflive  weapons. 

So  hills  amid’  the  air  encounter’d  hills, 

Hurl’d  to  and  fro  with  jaculatjon  dire.  Milt.  Parad.  Lofl. 
JADE.  n.f.  [The  etymology  of  this  word  is  doubtful :  Skinner 
derives  it  from  gaad ,  a  goad,  or  fpur.] 

1.  A  horfe  of  no  fpirit;  a  hired  horfe;  a  worthlefs  nag. 

Alas,  what  wights  are  thefe  that  load  my  heart ! 

I  am  as  dull  as  Winter-flarved  fheep, 

Tir’d  as  a  jade  in  overloaden  cart.  Sidney. 

When  they  fhould  endure  the  bloody  fpur. 

They  fall  their  crefl,  and,  like  deceitful  jades , 

Sink  in  the  tryal. "  Sbakefp.  Julius  Cecfar. 

The  horfemen  fit  like  fixed  candleflicks. 

With  torchflaves  in  their  hand  ;  and  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  head  and  hips.  Shakef. 
To  other  regions 

France  is  a  flable,  we  that  dwell  in’t  jades  ; 

Therefore  to  th’  war.  Shakef.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

So  have  I  feen  with  armed  heel 
A  wight  befvride  a  commonweal. 

While  flill  the  more  he  kick’d  and  fpurr’d, 

The  lefs  the  fullen  jade  has  flirr’d.  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 

The  plain  nag  came  upon  the  trial  to  prove  thofe  to  be 
jades  that  made  fport  with  him.  L’Ejlrange. 

Falfe  fleps  but  help  them  to  renew  their  race, 

As,  after  {tumbling,  jades  will  mend  their  pace.  Pope. 

2.  A  forry  woman.  A  word  of  contempt  noting  fometimes  age, 
but  generally  vice. 

Shall  thefe,  thefe  old  jades,  pafl  the  flower 
Of  youth,  that  you  have,  pafs  you.  Chapman’s  Iliads. 

But  fhe,  the  cunning’ll  fade  alive, 

Says,,  ’tis  the  ready  way  to  thrive, 

By  fharing  female  bounties.  Stepney. 

Get  in,  huffy:  now  will  I  perfonate  this  young  jade,  and 
*ii fcover  the  intrigue.  Southernc’s  Innocent  Adultery. 

In  di’monds,  pearl,  and  rich  brocades, 

She  fhines  the  firft  of  batter’d  jades , 

And  flutters  in  her  pride.  ,  Swift. 

3.  A  young  woman  :  in  irony  and  flight  contempt. 

You  fee  now  and  then  fome  handfome  young  jades  among 
them :  the  fluts  have  very  often  white  teeth  and  black  eyes.  Add. 
Jade,  n.f  A  fpecies  of  flone. 

The  jade  is  .  a  fpecies  of  thejafper,  and  of  extreme  hard- 
nefs.  Its  colour  is  compofed  of  a  pale  blueifh  grey,  or  afh- 
colour,  and  a  pale  green,  not  Simple  and  uniform,  but  inter¬ 
mixed.  It  appears  dull  and  coarfe  on  the  furface,  but  it  takes 
a  very  elegant  and  high  polifh.  ft  is  found  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
and  is  much  ufed  by  the  1  urks  for  handles  of  fabres.  It  is  fo 
highly  efteemed  by  the  Indians  as  to  be  called  the  divine  flone  : 
they  wear  it  externally  as  a  remedy  for  the  gravel,  and  an 
amulet  to  preferve  them  from  the  bite  of  venomous  animals. 

Hill’s  Materia  Medica. 

To  Jade.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. 

I.  To  tire;  to  harafs ;  todifpirit;  to  weary. 

With  his  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks, 

The  ne’er-yet- beaten  horfe  of  Parthia 

We*\eja'dtdout  o’  th’  field.  Sbakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 
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It  is  good  in  difcourfe  to  vary  and  intermingle  fpeech  of  the 
prefent  occafion  with  arguments  ;  for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire 
and  jade  any  thing  too  far.  Bacon’s  Ejfays. 

If  fleet  dragon’s  progeny  at  lafl 
Proves  jaded,  and  in  frequent  matches  caff, 

No  favour  for  the  ftallion  we  retain, 

And  no  refpeCl  for  the  degen’rate  ffrain.  Dryden’ s  Juven. 

The  mind  once  jaded,  by  an  attempt  above  its  power,  is 
very  hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again.  Locke. 

There  are  feafons  when  the  brain  is  overtired  or  jaded  with 
ftudy  or  thinking ;  or  upon  fome  other  accounts  animal  na¬ 
ture  may  be  languid  or  cloudy,  and  unfit  to  affift  the  fpirit  in 
meditation.  Watts’s  Logick. 

2.  To  overbear ;  to  crufh ;  to  degrade ;  to  harafs,  as  a  horfe 
that  is  ridden  too  hard. 

If,  we  live  thus  tamely, 

To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  fcarlet, 

Farewel  nobility.  Sbakefpeare’s  Llenry  VIII. 

3.  To  employ  in  vile  offices. 

The  honourable  blood 

Muff  not  be  fhed  by  fuch  a  jaded  groom.  Shakef  Hen.  VI. 

4.  To  ride  ;  to  rule  with  tyranny. 

I  do  not  now  fool  myfelf,  to  let  imagination  jade  me ;  for 
every  reafon  excites  to  this.  Shakejp.  Iwelftb  Hight. 

To  Jade.  v.n.  To  lofe  fpirit ;  to  fink. 

Many  offer  at  the  effeCts  of  friendfhip,  but  they  do  not  lafl : 
they  are  promifing  in  the  beginning,  but  they  fail  and  jade  and 
tire  in  the  profecution.  South's  Sermons. 

Ja'dish.  adj.  [from  jaded] 

1.  Vitious ;  bad,  as  an  horfe. 

That  hors’d  us  on  their  backs,  to  fhow  us 
A  jadifk  trick  at  lafl,  and  throw  us.‘  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

When  once  the  people  get  the  jadijh  trick 
Of  throwing  off  their  king,  no  ruler’s  fafe.  Southern. 

2.  Unchafte;  incontinent. 

’Tls  to  no  boot  to  be  jealous  of  a  woman;  for  if  the  hu¬ 
mour  takes  her  to  be  jadijh ,  not  all  the  locks  and  fpies  in  na¬ 
ture  can  keep  her  honeft.  L’ Ejlrange. 

To  JAGG.  v.  a.  [gagaw,  flits  or  holes,  Welfh.]  "1  o  cut  into 
indentures  ;  to  cut  into  teeth  like  thofe  of  a  faw. 

Some  leaves  are  round,  fome  long,  fome  fquare,  and  many 
jagged  on  the  fides.  Bacons  Natural  Hiflory. 

The  jagging  of  pinks  and  gilliflowers  is  like  the  inequality 
of  oak-leaves;  but  they  never  have  any  fmall  plain  purls.  Bac. 

The  banks  of  that  lea  muff  be  jagged  and  torn  by  the  impe¬ 
tuous  affaults,  or  the  filent  underminings  of  waves ;  violent 
rains  muff  waflh  down  earth  from  the  tops  of  mountains.  Bent!. 

An  alder-tree  is  one  among  the  leffer  trees,  whofe  younger 
branches  are  foft,  and  whofe  leaves  are  jagged.  II  atts. 

Jagg,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  protuberance  or  denticulation. 
The  figure  of  the  leaves  is  divided  into  fo  many  jaggs  or 
efcallops,  and  curioufly  indented  round  the  edges.  Ray. 

Take  off  all  the  flaring  ftraws,  twigs,  and  jaggs  in  the 
hive,  andmake  them  as  fmooth  as  poffible.  Mart.  Husbandry. 

Ja'ggy.  adj.  [from jagg.]  Uneven;  denticulated. 

His  tow’ring*creft  was  glorious  to  behold  ; 

His  fhoulders  and  his  fides  were  fcal’d  with  gold ; 

Three  tongues  he  brandifh’d  when  he  charg’d  his  foes; 

His  teeth  flood  jaggy  in  three  dreadful  rows.  Addifon. 

Amid’  thofe  angles,  infinitely  ftrain’d. 

They  joyful  leave  their  jaggy  l alts  behind.  Thomf.  Autumn. 

JaYgedness.  n.f  [from  jagged.]  The  ffate  of  being  denti¬ 
culated  ;  unevennefs. 

Filft  draw  rudely  your  leaves,  making  them  plain  with 
your  coal  or  lead,  before  you  give  them  their  veins  or  jagged- 
nefs.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

JAIL,  n.f  [ geol ,  French.]  A  gaol ;  a  prifon ;  a  place  where 
criminals  are  confined.  See  Gaol.  It  is  written  either  way ; 
but  commonly  by  latter  writers  jail. 

Away  with  the  dotard,  to  the  jail  with  him.  Sbakefp. 
A  dependant  upon  him  paid  fix  pound  ready  money,  which, 
poor  man,  he  lived  to  repent  in  a  jail  Clarendon. 

He  figh’d  and  turn’d  his  eyes,  becaufe  he  knew 
’Twas  but  a  larger  jail  he  had  in  view.  Dryden. 

One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  reftrain, 

Which  now  the  walls  of  Rome  can.fcarce  contain.  Dryden.. 

Ja'ilbird.  n.f.  [jail -And  bird.]  One  who  has  been  in  a  jail. 

Ja'iler.  n.f.  [from  jail.]  A  gaoler  ;  the  keeper  of  a  prifon. 
Seeking  many  means  to  fpeak  with  her,  and  ever  kept  from 
it,  as  well  becaufe  fhe  fhunned  it,  feeing  and  difdaining  his 
mind,  as  becaufe  of  her  jealous  jailers.  Sidney. 

This  is  as  a  jailer,  to  bring  forth 
Some  monftrous  malefactor.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

His  pow’r  to  hollow  caverns  is  confin’d  ; 

There  let  him  reign,  the  jailer  of  the  wind  ; 

With  hoarfe  commands  his  breathing  fubjeCts  call, 

And  boaft  and  bluffer  in  his  empty  hall.  Dryden  s  JEn. 

Palamon,  die  prif’ner  knight, 

Refflefs  for  woe,  arofe  before  the  light ; 

And  with  his  jailer’s  leave,  defir’d  to  breathe 

An  air  more  wholefome  than  the  damp  beneath.  Dryden. 

'  Jakes. 
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JAKE3.  n.f.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. J  A  houfe  of  oflidc.' 

I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and  daub  the 
walls  ofjaies  with  him.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

Their  fordid  avarice  rakes 

In  excrements,  and  hires  the  very  jokes.  Dryden' s  Juvenal. 
Some  have  filhed  the  ver y  jokes  for  papers  left  there  by  men 
of  wit.  '  Swift 

Ja'lap.  n.f.  [ jalap ,  French  ;  jalapium ,  low  Latin.] 

Jalap  is  a  firm  and  folid  root,  of  a  wrinkled  furface,  and 
generally  cut  into  flices,  heavy  and  hard  to  break;  of  a 
faintifh  fmell,  and  of  an  acrid  and  naufeous  tafte.  It  was 
not  known  in  Europe  ’till  after  the  difeovery  of  America,  and  ‘ 
had  its  name  jalapium,  or  jalapa ,  from  Xalapa,  a  town  in 
New  Spain*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  was  difeovered  ; 
though  it  is  now  principally  brought  from  the  Madeiras.  It 
is  an  excellent  purgative  in  all  cafes  where  ferous  humours  are 
to  be  evacuated.  '  _  Hill’s  Mat.  Med. 

Jam.  n.f.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]  A  conferve  of  fruits 
boiled  with  fugar  and  water.  . 

Jamb,  n.f  [jamb'e,  French.]  Any  fupporter  on  either  fide, 
as  the  polls  of  a  door. 

No  timber  is  to  be  laid  within  twelve  inches  of  the  forefide 
of  the  chimney  jambs.  Moxon's  Meek.  Exer. 

Ia  MBICK.  n.f.  \iambique ,  French;  iambi  cus,  Latin  ]  Verfes 
eompofed  of  iambick  feet,  or  a  Ihort  and  long  fyllable  alter¬ 
nately  :  ufed  originaly  in  fatire,  therefore  taken  for  fatire. 

In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies, 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irilh  pen,  and  dies : 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchafe  fame 
In  keen  iambicks ,  but  mild  anagram.  Dryden. 

To  Ja'ngle.  v.  [j angler,  French.  Skinner.  ]  To  altercate  ; 

to  quarrel ;  to  bicker  in  words. 

Good  wits  will  be  jangling  ;  but,  gentiles  agree. 

This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us’d 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men.  Shak.  Loves  Labour  Lojl. 

So  far  am  I  glad  it  did  fo  fort, 

As  this  their  jangling  Redeem  a  fport.  Shakefpeare. 

There  is  no  errour  which  hath  not  fome  appearance  of  pro¬ 
bability  refembling  truth,  which  when  men,  who  ftudy  to  be 
fingular,  find  out,  draining  reafon,  they  then  publifii  to  the 
world  matter  of  contention  and  jangling.  Raleigh. 

To  J  a'ngle.  v.  a.  To  make  to  found  untuneable. 

Now  fee  that  noble  and  that  fovereign  reafon. 

Like  fweet  bells  jangled  ofit  of  tune  and  harlh.  Shak.  Haml. 

’Ere  Gothick  forms  were  known  in  Greece, 

And  in  our  verfe  ’ere  monkifh  rhimes 
Had  jangl’d  their  fantaftick  chimes.  Prior. 

Ja'ngler.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  wrangling,  chattering, 
noify  fellow. 

Ja'nizary.  n,  f  [A  Turkifh  word.]  One  of  the  guards  of 
'  the  Turkifh  king. 

His  grand  vifier,  prefuming  to  in  veil 
The  chief  imperial  city  of  the  Well, 

With,  the  firft  charge  compel’d  in  hade  to  rife  ; 

The  ftandards  loft,  and  janizaries  flain, 

Render  the  hopes  he  gave  his  mafter  vain.  TValler. 

JA'  knock,  n.f  [probably  a  corruption  of  bannock.']  Oat- 
bread.  A  northern  word. 

Ja'nty.  adj.  [corrupted  from  gent i l,  French.]  Showy;  flut- 
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This  fort  of  woman  is  a  janty  flattern:  fhe  hangs  on  her 
cloaths,  plays  her  head,  and  varies  her  pofture.  Sped  at  or. 

Ja'nuary.  n.f.  [ Januarius ,  Latin.]  The  firft  month  of  the 
year,  from  Janus ,  to  whom  it  was  among  the  Romans  con- 
fecrated. 

January  is  clad  in  white,  the  colour  of  the  earth  at  this 
time,  blowing  his  nails.  This  month  had  the  name  from  Janus, 
painted  with  two  faces,  fignifying  providence.  Peacham, 

JAPA'N.  n.f.  [from  Japan  in  Afta ,  where  figured  work  wa3 
originally  done.]  Work  Varnifhed  and  raifed  in  gold  and 
colours. 

The  poor  girl  had  broken  a  large  japan  glafs,  of  great  value, 
with  a  ftroke  of  her  brufh.  Swift. 

To  Japa'n.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  varnifh,  and  embellilh  with  gold  and  raifed  figures. 

For  not  the  defk  with  filver  nails. 

Nor  bureau  of  expence. 

Nor  ftandifh  well  japan’ d,  avails 
To  writing  of  good  fenfe.  Swift. 

2.  To  black  Ihoes.  A  low  phrafe. 

The  god  of  fire 

Among  thefe  gen’rous  prefents  joins  his  part, 

And  aids  with  foot  the  new  japanning  art.  Gays  Trivia. 

Japa'nner.  n.f  [from  japan.] 

1 .  One  fkilled  in  japan  work. 

2.  A  fhoeblacker. 

The  poor  have  the  fame  itch  ; 

They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news, 

Prefer  a  new  j  a panner  to  their  fhoes.  Pope’s  Horace. 

To  Jar.  v.n.  [from  eoppe,  anger,  Saxon;  or  guerre,  war, 
French;  or  garren,  old  Teutonick,  to  clamour.] 

I.  To  ftrike  together  with  a  kind  of  fhort  rattle. 

A  hollow  groan,  a  murm’ring  wind  arofe ; 


The  rings  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung, 

Sent  out  a  jarring  found,  and  harfhly  rung.  Dryden. 

My  knees  tremble  with  the  jarring  blow.  Gay. 

2.  To  ftrike  or  found  untuneably. 

O,  you  kind  gods  1 

Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abufed  nature: 

Th’  untun’d  and  jarring  fenfes,  O,  wind  up. 

Of  this  child-changed  father.  Shakefp 

I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  mufick. 

—Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  fo.  Shakefpeare. 

A  firing  may  jar  in  the  beft  mailer’s  hand, 

And  the  mod  fkilful  archer  mifs  his  aim.  Rofccmmon . 

He  keeps  his  temper’d  mind,  ferine  and  pure, 

And  every  paffion  aptly  harmoniz’d 

Amid’  a  jarring  world.  Thomfon’s  Summer. 

3.  To  clafli ;  to  interfere;  to  a£l  in  oppofition ;  to  be  incon- 
fiftent. 

At  laft,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree.  Shakefp'. 
For  orders  and  degrees 

Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  confift.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl. 

Venalus  concluded  his  report : 

A  jarring  murmur  fill’d  the  factious  court : 

As  when  a  torrent  rolls  with  rapid  force. 

The  flood,  conftrain’d  within  a  fcantyfpace, 

Roars  horrible.  Dryden’ s  /En. 

4.  To  quarrel ;  to  difpute. 

When  thofe  renowned  noble  peers  of  Greece, 

Through  ftubborn  pride,  among  themfelves  did  jar , 

Forgetful  of  the  famous  golden  fleece, 

Then  Orpheus  with  his  harp  their  ftrife  did  bar.  Spenfer. 
They  muft  be  fometimes  ignorant  of  the  means  conducing 
to  thofe  ends,  in  which  alone  they  can  jar  and  oppofe  each 
other.  Dryden s  Juvenal,  Dedication. 

Jar.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  kind  of  rattling  vibration  of  found. 

In  r,  the  tongue  is  held  ftifly  at  its  whole  length,  by  the 
force  of  the  mufcles ;  fo  as  when  the  impulfe  of  breath  ftrikes 
upon  the  end  of  the  tongue,  where  it  finds  paflage,  it  fhakes 
and  agitates  the  whole  tongue,  whereby  the  found  is  affedled 
with  a  trembling  jar.  Holder  s  Elements  of  Speech. 

2.  Clafh  ;  difeord ;  debate. 

He  maketh  war,  he  maketh  peace  again, 

And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar  : 

O  miferable  men,  that  to  him  fubje£t  are  !  Fairy  Queen* 
Nath’lefs,  my  brother,  fince  we  palled  are 
Unto  this  point,  we  will  appeafe  our  jar.  Hubberd’s  Tale, 

Force  would  be  right;  or  rather,  right  and  wrong, 
Between  whofe  endlefsjrtr  juftice  prefides, 

Would  lofe  their  names,  and  fo  would  juftice  too.  Shakefp. 

3.  A  Hate  in  which  a  door  unfaftened  may  ftrike  the  poll ;  half 
opened. 

The  chaffering  with  diffenters,  and  dodging  about  this  or 
t’other  ceremony,  is  but  like  opening  a  few  wickets,  and 
leaving  them  a  jar ,  by  which  no  more  than  one  can  get  in  at 
a  time.  Swift. 

4.  [ Giarro ,  Italian.]  An  earthen  veflel. 

About  the  upper  part  of  th z  jar  there  appeared  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  bubbles.  Boyle. 

He  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares. 

Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars.  Dryden. 

Warriors  welter  on  the  ground, 

Whilft  empty  jars  the  dire  defeat  refound.  Garth. 

JA’RDES.  n.f.  [French.]  Hard  callous  tumours  in  horfes, 
a  little  below  the  bending  of  the  ham  on  the  outfide.  This 
diftemper  in  time  will  make  the  horfe  halt,  and  grow  fo  pain¬ 
ful  as  to  caufe  him  to  pine  away,  and  become  light-bellied. 
It  is  moll  common  to  managed  horfes,  that  have  been  kept  too 
much  upon  their  haunches.  Farriers  Did. 

Ja'rgon.  n.f  [ jargon ,  French;  gerigonpa ,  Spanilh.]  Unin¬ 
telligible  talk  ;  gabble  ;  gibberifh. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  mathematical  demonftration,  yet 
Jet  one,  who  is  altogether  ignorant  in  mathematicks,  hear  it, 
and  he  will  hold  it  to  be  plain  fuftian  or  jargon.  Bramball. 

From  this  laft  toil  again  what  knowledge  flows  ? 

Juft  as  much,  perhaps,  as  Ihows 
That  all  his  predeceffor’s  rules 

Were  empty  cant,  all  jargon  of  the  fchools.  Prior. 

During  the  ufurpation  an  infufion  of  emhufiaftick  jargon 
prevailed  in  every  writing.  Swift. 

Ja'rgonelle-.  n.  f.  See  Pear,  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies. 
Ja'shawk.  n.f.  A  young  hawk.  Ainfworth. 

Ja'smine.  n  J'.  [  jafmin ,  French.  It  is  often  pronounced  jef- 
j amine.] 

It  hath  a  funnel-fhaped  flower,  confiding  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  cut  into  feveral  fegments  at  the  brim,  out  of  whofe  cup 
arifes  the  pointal,  which  afterward  becomes  the  fruit  or  pod, 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  grows  double  and  open  length  wife, 
difeovering  the  feeds,  which  are  oblong,  and  have  a  border 
round  them :  thefe  are  ranged  over  each  other  like  flates  on 
a  houfe,  and  are  faftened  to  the  placenta.  Miller. 

Thou,  like  the  harmlcfs  bee,  may’ll  freely  range; 

From  jafmine  grove  to  grove  may’ll  wander.  Tloomfon. 

11  Ta'smin*. 
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Ja'smine  Perfmn .  n.f.  A  plant.  See  Lilac,  of  which 
it  is  a  fpecies. 

Ja  sper.  n.f.  [jafpe,  Fr.  iafpis, Cat.]  A  hard  ftone  of  a  bright 
beautiful  green  colour,  fometimes  clouded  with  white,  found  in 
m a ffes  of  various  fizes  and  fhapes.  It  is  capable  of  a  very 
elegant  polilh,  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  in  Egypt,  Africa,  Tartary,  and  China.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

The  bafis  of  jafper  is  ufually  of  a  greenilh  hue,  and  fpotted 
with  red,  yellow  and  white.  Woodward's  Met.  Fojf. 

"I  he  molt  valuaole  pillars  about  Rome  are  four  columns  of 
oriental  jafper  in  St.  Paulinas  chapel,  and  one  of  tranfparent 
oriental  jafper  in  the  Vatican  library.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

lAI*0LE,P'7CK-  [  ^tralepttque,  Fr.  talco;  and  aAatBw.  ] 
I  hat  which  cures  by  anointing. 

To  Ja  vel,  or  jable.  r0.  a.  l’o  bemire;  to  foil  over  with  dirt 
through  unneceflary  traverfmg  and  travelling.  This  word 
is  ftill  retained  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  counties. 

Ja  vel.  n.f.  [perhaps  from  the  verb.]  A  wandering  fellow. 
When  as  time,  flying  with  wings  fwift, 

Expired  had  the  term  that  thofe  two  javels 
Should  lender  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels.  Hubb.  Tale. 
Ja'velin.  n.f  [javeline,  French.]  A  fpear  or  half  pike,  which 
anciently  was  ufed  either  by  foot  or  horfe.  It  had  an  iron 
head  pointed. 

Others,  from  the  wall,  defend 
With  dart  and  javlin,  ftones  and  fulph’rous  fire; 

On  each  hand  daughter  and  gigantick  deeds.  Milt.  Pa.LoJI. 

She  (hakes  her  myrtle  jay' l in ;  and,  behind. 

Her  Lycian  quiver  dances  in  the  wind.  Dryden's  lEn. 

Flies  the  javelin  fwifter  to  its  mark, 

Launch’d  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm  ?  Addlf  Cato. 
JATW)ICE.  n.f.[jauniffe,jaune,  yellow,  Fr.]  A  diftemper  from 
obftruClions  of  the  glands  of  the  liver,  which  prevents  the  gall 
being  duly  feparated  by  them  from  the  blood  ;  and  fometimes, 
efpecially  in  hard  drinkers,  they  are  fo  indurated  as  never  af¬ 
ter  to  be  opened,  and  ftraighten  the  motion  of  the  blood 
fo  much  through  that  vifeus  as  to  make  it  divert  with  a  force 
great  enough  into  the  gaftrick  arteries,  which  go  off  from 
the  hepatick,  to  break  through  them,  and  drain  into  the  fto- 
mach  ;  fo  that  vomiting  of  blood,  in  this  diftemper,  is  a  fatal 

.  „  .  Buincy. 

Why  lhouid  a  man,  whofe  blood  is  warm  within. 

Sit  like  his  grandfire  cut  in  alabafter  ? 

Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevifh?  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

What  grief  hath  fet  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ?  Sbak. 
were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  couldft  judge  aright, 
Till  int’reft  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  fight.  Dr)  den. 

.  ^  e7es  a  man  1°  the  jaundice  make  yellow  obferva- 
on  eveT thing;  and  the  foul,  tinCtured  with  any  paffion, 
diffufes  a  falfe  colour  over  the  real  appearances  of  things. 

_  f  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Jaundiced,  adj.  [from  jaundice.]  InfeCted  with  the  jaundice 
All  feems  infe&ed,  that  th’  infeCted  fpy, 

As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundic'd  eye.  p0pe . 

To  Jaunt,  v.n.  [fan ter,  French.]  To  wander  here  and 
there ;  to  buftle  about.  It  is  now  always  ufed  in  contempt 
or  levrty.  r 

I  was  not  made  a  horfe. 

And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  afs ; 

Spur-gall’d  and  tir’d  by  jaunting  Bolingbroke.  Sbak.  R.  II. 
Jaunt,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Ramble;  flight;  excurfion. 
it  is  commonly  ufed  ludicroufly,  but  folemnly  by  Milton. 

Our  Saviour  meek,  and  with  untroubled  mind. 

After  his  airy  jaunt,  though  hurry ’d  fore. 

Hungry  and  cold,  betook  him  to  his  reft.  Milt.  Par.  Reg. 

,  fends  me  out  on  many  a jaunt. 

Old  houfes  in  the  night  to  haunt.  Hudibras,  p.  iii. 

I  hey  parted,  and  away  pofts  the  cavalier  in  queft  of  his 
new  miftrefs :  his  firft  jaunt  is  to  court.  L'E/lrange. 

i  •  r  arC  for  a  merry  jaunty  I’ll  try  for  once  who  can  foot 
it  fartheft.  Dryden's  Spanijh  Fryar. 

I  hus  much  of  the  fcheme  of  my  defign  in  this  part  have 
I  run  over,  and  led  my  reader  a  long  and  tedious  jaunt,  in 
tracing  out  thefe  metalhck  and  mineral  bodies.  Woodward. 
Ja  untiness.  nj.  [from  jaunty,  or janty,  corrupted  from  pen- 
til,  French  See  Janty.]  Airynefs;  flutter;  genteelnefs. 

A  certain  ftiffhefs  in  my  limbs  entirely  deftroyed  tha tjaun- 
tinefs  of  air  I  was  once  mafter  of.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 

Jaw.  n.f.  [joue,  a  cheek,  French;  whence  joowbone,  or  cheek¬ 
bone,  then  jaw.] 

I.  The  bone  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed. 

A  generation  whofe  teeth  are  as  fwords,  and  their  jaw  teeth 
as  knives,  to  devour  the  poor.  Prov.  xxx.  14. 

.  ^  b z  jaw  bones,  hearts,  and  galls  of  pikes  are  very  medi- 
d liable.  .  Walton's  Angler. 

110,  who  probably  fpeaks  Ariftotle’s  meaning,  faith  that 
t  e  crocodile  doth  not  only  move  his  upper  jaw ,  but  that  h*e 
nether  jaw  is  immoveable.  Crew's  Mufacum. 

_jjrV^®reJor,^*dable  hydra  ftands  within, 

0  e jaws  with  iron  teeth  feverely  grin.  Dryden's  JEn. 


2.  The  mouth. 

My  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws,  and  thou  haft  brought  me 
into  the  dull;  of  death.  Pf  f 

bended  hook  fhall  pierce  their  flimy  jaws.  Shakefpeare. 
A  fmeary  foam  works  o’er  my  grinding  jaws. 

And  utmoft  anguifh  (hakes  my  lab’ring  frame.  Rowe , 

Jay.  n.f.  [named  from  bis  cry.  Skinner .]  A  bird. 

F wo  (harp  winged  (heers, 

Deck  d  with  diverfe  plumes,  like  painted  jays, 

AVere  fixed  at  his  back,  to  cut  his  airy  ways.  Fairy  Pfuetn. 
AVe  11  ufe  this  unwholfome  humidity,  this  grofs  wat’ry 
pumpion  well  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays.  Shakef 
AVhat,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 

Becaufe  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ?  Shakefpcare. 

I  am  highly  delighted  to  fee  the  jay  or  the  thrufh  hopping 
about  my  walks.  *  Spectator. 

Admires  the  jay ,  the  infeCts  gilded  wings, 

Or  hears  the  hawk,  when  Philomela  fings.  Pope. 

Jazel.  n.f  A  precious  ftone  of  an  azure  or  blue  co- 

iour-  Din. 

ICE.  n.f  [ip,  Saxon;  eyfe,  Dutch.] 

1.  Water  or  other  liquor  made  folid  by  cold. 

You  are  no  furer,  no. 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 

Or  hailftone  in  the  fun.  Sbakefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

Thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindnefs  freezes.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 
t  ^  I  (hould  afk  whether  ice  and  water  were  two  diftinCt  fpe¬ 
cies  of  things,  I  doubt  not  but  I  (hould  be  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative.  Locke. 

2.  Concreted  fugar. 

3.  To  break  the  Ice.  To  make  the  firft  opening  to  any  attempt. 

If  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat, 

Atchieve  the  elder,  fet  the  younger  free 
For  our  accefs,  whofe  hap  (hall  be  to  have  her, 

AVill  not  fo  gracelefs  be  to  be  ingrate.  Shakefpeare. 

Thus  have  I  broken  the  ice  to  invention,  for  the  lively  re- 
prefentation  of  floods  and  rivers  necefiary  for  our  painters  and 

Poets'  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

After  he’d  a  ’■while  look’d  wife, 

At  laft  broke  filence  and  the  ice.  Hudibras,  p.  iii. 

To  Ice.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  ] 

1.  To  cover  with  ice  ;  to  turn  to  ice. 

2.  To  cover  with  concreted  fugar. 

Icehouse,  n.f  [ice  and  houfe.]  A  houfe  in  which  ice  is  re- 
pofited  againft  the  warm  months. 

Ichneumon,  n.f  [  \yjuvp.m.  ]  A  fmall  animal  that  breaks 
the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

Ichneumon  fly7,  n.  f.  A  fort  of  fly. 

1  be  generation  of  the  ichneumnnfy  is  in  the  bodies  of  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  other  nymphs  of  infects.  Derbams  Phyfm-Theol. 
Ichno'graphy.  n.f.  [Ixy©*  and  ygdtpco.]  The groundplot. 

It  will  be  more  intelligible  to  have  a  draught  of  each  front 
in  a  paper  by  itlelf,  and  alfo  to  have  a  draught  of  the  ground- 
T/  -P^0t  or  lchn'grafhy  of  every  ftory  in  a  paper  by  itfelf.  Moxon . 

ICHOR,  n.  f.  [  tjrug.  ]  A  thin  watery  humour  like 
ferum.  Jfuincy. 

Milk,  drawn  from  fome  animals  that  feed  only  upon  flefh, 
will  be  more  apt  to  turn  rancid  and  putrify,  acquiring  firft  a 
faline  tafte,  which  is  a  fign  of  putrefaction,  and  then  it  will 
turn  into  an  ichor .  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Ichorous,  adj.  [from  ichor.]  Sanious;  thin;  undigefted. 

The  lung-growth  is  imputed  to  a  fuperficial  fanious  or 
ichorous  exulceration.  Harvey  on  Confumpt ions. 

The  pus  from  an  ulcer  of  the  liver,  growing  thin  and 
ichorous ,  corrodes  the  veflels.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Ichthyology,  n.f.  [ichthy'Aogie,Yx.  iygfnoXoyia.,  from 
and  A tyu.]  The  doCtrine  of  the  nature  of  fi(h. 

Some  there  are,  as  camels  and  fhcep,  which  carry  no  name 
in  ichthyology.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Ichth yo'phagy.  n.f.  [1^3-u;  and  (pdyu.J  Diet  of  fifh  ;  the 
practice  of  eating  fi(h. 

cicle.  n  f.  [from  ice.]  A  (hoot  of  ice  hanging  down  from 
the  upper  part. 

If  diftilled  vinegar  or  aqua-fortis  be  poured  into  the  pow¬ 
der  of  loadftone,  the  fubfiding  powder,  dried,  retains  fome 
magnetical  virtue;  but  if  the  menftruum  be  evaporated  to  a 
confidence,  and  afterwards  doth  (hoot  into  icicle •,  or  cryftals, 
the  loadftone  hath  no  power  upon  them.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 
From  locks  uncomb’d,  and  from  the  frozen  beard. 

Long  icicles  depend,  and  crackling  founds  are  heard.  Dryd. 

1  he  common  dropftone  confifts  principally  of  fpar,  and  is 
frequently  found  in  form  of  an  icicle,  hanging  down  from  the 
tops  and  Tides  of  grotto’s.  Woodward.' s  Nat.  Hijlory. 

Iciness,  n.f  [from  i\y.J  The  date  of  generating  ice. 

I'con.  n.f  [eixuv.J  A  picture  or  reprefentation. 

Boyfardus,  in  his  traCt  of  divination,  hath  fet  forth  the 
icons  of  thefe  ten,  yet  added  two  others.  Browns  Vulg.  Err. 

Some  of  our  own  nation,  and  many  Netherlanders,  whofe 
names  and  icons  are  publifhed,  have  deferved  good  commen¬ 
dation.  Hakcwill  on  Piovidence . 

Ico'nqclast- 


I  D  E 

Iconoclast,  n.f.  [iconodajle,  French: 
breaker  of  images. 

Iccwo'locy  n.f  [iconologie,  French;  £’tKw\  and  a£V<o  1 
doctrine  of  picture  or  reprefentation.  ‘  ’■* 

Icte'rical.  n.f.  [ifterique,  French*  i£i,rur  T  t 
I.  Afflicted  with  the  jaundice.  ’  Latin*J 


swovoxXxrrif.]  A 


The 


Peculiar  in  confti- 


In  the  jaundice  the  choler  is  wanting  and  th,.  'n  •  1  »  mirv™  a0,?,!?  Fayer  k‘ds  y°u  beware  the  ides  of  March.  Shakefp. 
a  great  fournefs,  and  gripes „ith  winSfnerr  6  1°  n.J.  [idiocrofc,  French;  ».©.  and 

2.  Good  againft  the  jaundice.  ilUinc|s-  Blcyer.  Peculiarity  of  conftiturinn.  r 

I'cy.  adj.  [from  ice  ] 

i.  Full  of  ice;  covered  with  ice ;  cold;  fr0ftv 
But  my  poor  heart  firft  fet  free  7* 

ifcrefelwe'bufrt8  ^  M>af.  for  Mcaf. 

TW  f  »  Jw  the  penalty of  Adam,  J 

The  feafons  difference;  as,  the  icy  phamr 

H:^'^hetegffivfethcdSer)  'ft  «"*«"• 


2. 


Boyle. 


Pope. 


winter. 

?r-ltJin’S  thunder’  and  her  crofs  difplay 
I  o  the  bright  regions  of  the  rifing  day  ;  7 

Tempt  icy  fe as,  where  fcarce  the  waters  roll, 
here  clearer  flames  glow  round  the  frozen  pole 
Cold  ;  free  from  paflion.  * 

Thou  would’ft  have  never  learn’d 
The  icy  precepts  of  refpet.  oA  ,  ,  - 

3-  Frigid  ;  backward.  Sbah^  Tlm ™' 

If  thou  do’ft  find  him  tractable-  to  us, 

Fncourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reafons; 

"  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 

I’D.  Contra&etTfor  /  would.  Sh"Pfp‘m\  Richard  III. 

mEWh”J'  t,Vw\FrencJhi  Mental  imagination. 

mmd  P"cdves  in  itfelf>  or  •«  the  imme- 
perCepUon’  thought>  »r  underftanding,  that  I 

,  rb'  form  under  which  thefe  things  appear  to  the  miiah  tr 
the  refu  It  of  our  apprehenfion,  is  called  an  idea.  fVam 
Happy  you  that  may  to  the  faint,  your  only  idea. 
Although  Amply  attir’d,  your  manly  affedion  utter.  Sidney. 

..  (lU\  ba,v,our  hlmfelf>  temg.ro  fet  down  the  perfea  idea  of 
that  which  we  are  to  pray  and  wilh  for  on  earth,  did  not  teach 
to  pray  or  w,(h  for  more  than  only  that  here  it  might  be  with 
us,  as  with  them  it  is  in  heaven.  Hooker  b  i 

Her  fweet .idea  wander’d  through  his  thoughts.  Fairfax. 
1  did  infer  your  lineaments. 

Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father, 

Both  in  your  form  and  noblenefs  of  mind.  Shakefp.  R  Ilf 
How  good,  how  fair, 

Anfwering  his  great  idee  !  MUMcPataifc  Loft,  b.  vii. 

If  Chaucer  by  the  beft  idea  wrought, 

The  faired  nymph  before  his  eyes  he  fet.  Under 

lDb  ‘the  f«mfofr°m  ,d‘a' ]  Me"tali  intelkaMl!  not  perceived 


There  is  a 


two-fold  knowledge  of  material  things;  one 

mg,  and  the  real  impreffion  thereof  on  our  i.  Lazv :  avert  fr™ 


.  »..v.r.ougi,  iiuticnai  tnings  ;  one 

real,  when  the  thing,  and  the  real  impreffion  thereof  on  our 
fenfes  is  perceived  ;  the  other  idea/,  when  the  image  or  idea 

of  a  thing,  abfent  in  ltfelf,  is  reprefented  to  and  confidered 
on  the  imagination.  ;  a  ,f  m  prhu 

Ideally,  adv.  [from  ideal  ]  Intellectually;  mentally. 

.  A-  tr^nfmiffion  is  made  materially  from  fome  parts,  and 
uleaUy  from  every  one.  >  2W*  Vuqgar  Errouru 

Ide  NTICAL.  lad),  [identique,  French.  ]  The  fame;  imply- 
Identick.  S  mg  the  fame  thing ;  comprifing  the  fame  idea. 

1  he  beard  s  th  identick  beard  you  knew, 

The  fame  numerically  true.  ’  Hudibras,  p.  ii. 

I  here  majus  is  identical  with  magis.  Maids  Origin  of  Man. 
Thofe  ridiculous  identical  propofitions,  that  faith  is  faith 
and  rule  is  a  rule,  are  firft  principles  in  this  controverfy  of  the 
rule  of  faith,  without  which  nothing  can  be  folidly  concluded 
either  about  rule  or  faith.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons. 

If  this  pre-exiftent  eternity  is  not  compatible  with  a  fuc- 
ceffive  duration,  as  we  clearly  and  diftintly  perceive  that  it  is 
not,  then  it  remains,  that  fome  being,  though  infinitely  above 
our  finite  comprehenfions,  muft  have  had  an  identical ,  inva¬ 
riable  continuance  from  all  eternity,  which  being  is  no  other 
than  God.  _  Bentlef  s  Sermons. 

Identity,  n.f.  [ identite ,  French;  identitas,  fchool  Latin.  1 
bamenefs  ;  not  diverfity.  J 

.  rThere  *s  a.  ,fallacy  ec3u>vocation  from  a  fociety  in  name, 
inferring  an  identity  in  nature  :  by  this  fallacy  was  he  deceived 
that  drank  aqua-fortis  for  ftrong  water.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Err  ours. 

.  Certainly  thofe  a&ions  muft  needs  be  regular,  where  there 
is  an  identity  between  the  iule  and  the  faculty.  South’s  Serm 
Confidering  any  thing  as  exifting,  at  any  determined  time 
and  place,  we  compare  it  with  itfelf  exifting  at  another  time, 
and  thereon  form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diverfity.  Lock e. 

a  CUtS  tFie  PenPe  at  end  of  every  firft  line,  which 
muft  always  rhime  to  the  next  following,  and  confequently 
produces  too  frequent  an  identity  in  iound,  and  brings  every 
couplet  to  the  point  of  an  epigram.  Prior. 

IDES.  n.f.  [ides,  Fr.  idus,  Lat.J  A  term  anciently  ufed  among  the 
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Romans,  and  ftill  retained  in  the  Rornifh  kalendar.  It  is  the 
13th  day  of  each  month,  except  in  the  months  of  March, 
May»  July  and  October,  in  which  it  is  the  15th  day,  becaufe 
in  thefe  four  months  it  was  fix  days  before  the  nones,  and  in 
the  others  four  days.  Trevoux. 

A  foothfayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March.  Shakefp. 

.RASY.  n.J.  [idiocr~r-  - - 

Peculiarity  of  conftitution. 

Idiocra'tical.  adj.  [from  idiocrap .1 
tution.  J  J 

I'diocy.  n.f.  [M/a. ]  Want  of  underftanding. 

Iftand  not  upon  their  idiocy  in  thinking  that  horfes  did  eat 

J  ?MbltS'  .  ^  Bacon's  Holy  War. 

OM.  n  f  [ldtome,  French;  Itilupot..]  A  mode  of  fpeaking 
peculiar  to  a  language  or  dialed! ;  the  particular  caft  of  a 
tongue;  a  phrafe;  phrafeologv. 

He  did  romanize  our  tongue,  leaving  the  words  tranflated 
as  much  Latin  as  he  found  them ;  wherein  he  followed  their 
language,  but  did  not  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours.  Dry  den. 
Some^  that  with  care  true  eloquence  fliall  teach, 

And  to  juft  idioms  fix  our  doubtful  fpeech.  Prior. 

diom a  tical.  7  adj.  [from  idiom.]  Peculiar  to  a  tongue; 
fuiOMA  tick.  5  phrafeological.  B 

Since  phrafes  ufed  in  converfation  contraa  meannefs  by 
paffing  through  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  a  poet  fhould  ^uard 
h.mfelf  againft  idiomatick  ways  of  fpeaking.  SpeMat  r 

Idio  fathy.  [idiopathie, Fr.  and  W0&*.]  A  primary 
dileafe  that  neither  depends  on  nor  proceeds  from  another,  kui. 
Idiosyncrasy,  n.f  [idiofynacrafe,Fr.  and  xoa<n?.l 

wu  ' tr  temPer  or  difpofition  not  common  to  another.  Dui. 
hether  quails,  from  any  idiofyncrafy  or  peculiarity  of  con- 
ltitution,  do  innocuoufly  feed  upon  hellebore,  or  rather  fome- 
times  but  medicinally  ufe  the  fame.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Errors. 
e  underftanding  alfo  hath  its  idiofyncrafies ,  as  well  as 

4^.,  ...  .  GlL.Scepf.cs. 

*1  n'^‘  \d^Ioteo  Fr.  idiota ,  Latin  ;  iJifrys  J  A  fool ;  a 
natural;  a  changeling;  one  without  the  powers  of  reafon. 

Life  is  a  tale, 

Told  by  an  idiot ,  full  of  found  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing  .  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

^  ekedoth  he  herem,  than  by  a  kind  of  circumlocu¬ 
tion  tell  his  humble  fuppliants  that  he  holds  them  idiots ,  or 
bafe  wretches,  not  able  to  get  relief?  Raleigh's  EJfays. 

By  idle  boys  and  idiots  vilify’d, 

Who  me  and  my  calamities  deride.  Sandys : 

hear  3117  *****  Wil1  bdieVe  tHat  they  fee  wha£  the>r  onl>' 
Fdiotism.  n.f  [idlotifne,  French;  tftoliruoc.] 

1 '  language  ^  ^  expreffion’  mode  of  expreffion  peculiar  to  a 

Scholars  fometimes  in  common  fpeech,  or  writing,  in  their 
native  language,  give  terminations  and  id'otifms  fuitable  to 
eir  native  language  unto  words  newly  invented.  Ha  e. 

1.  Folly ;  natural  imbecillity  of  mind. 
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Lazy ;  averfe  from  labour. 

For  fhame,  fo  much  to  do,  and  yet  idle.  Bull 

.  Notbufy;  at  leifure. 

For  often  haye  you  writ  to  her ;  and  file  in  jnodefty, 

IT  a  * 6  °r  W3nt  °F  idle  time>  could  not  aSain  rePJy-  Shak. 
.  Unadfive ;  not  employed. 

No  war  or  battle’s  found 

Was  heard  the  world  around, 

The  fpear  and  Afield  were  high  up  hung.  Milton 

th=fihhMfe!’  gcnera!!>'  h?,te‘0  be  iMt  ’  ail  the  care  then  is,  that 
of  ufe  to  ,hem°Ur  “nftantly  employed  in  fomethin; 

Sttppofing,  among  a  multitude  embarked  in  the  fame  ref 

ner  r,he  ’t  furI  of  a  rather 

P  r  ;  'y  w°rk  f“r  tbeir  prefervation  ;  would  it  not  be  mad- 

m  "a'  ’'  ”  *  t0  hnd  ,dlr'  and  rather  ohufe  to  fink  than  do 
more  than  comes  to  their  (hare  l  A<Uirm, 

Uleleis  ;  vain  ;  ineffectual.  J 

I  hey  aftonifli’d,  all  refiftance  loft. 

All  courage;  down  their  idle  weapons  dropp’d.  Milton. 

And  threatnmg  France,  plac’d  like  a  painted  Jove, 

Held  idle  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand.  Dry  den. 

—  Where  was  then 

txt-u  Pn  Wer  £^a£  SUards  the  facred  lives  of  kings  ? 

Why  flept  the  lightning  and  the  thunderbolts,^ 

Or  bent  their  idle  rage  on  fields  and  trees, 

.5^  venge3nce  call’d  ’em  here  ?  Dr)  den’s  Span  if  j  Fryar. 
Worth.efs;  barren;  not  productive  of  good. 

Suffice  it  then,  thou  money  god,  quoth  he, 
j  hat  all  thine  idle  offers  I  refufe  ; 

All  that  I  need  I  have  :  what  needeth  me 
To  covet  more  than  I  have  ca'ufe  to  ufe  ?  pairv 

Of  antres  vaft,  and  defarts  idle ,  7  ^ 

It  was  my  hent  to  fpeak.  Shalcfp.arc' s  Q,bJl/o. 

The  murmuring  furge, 

7  hat  on  th  unnumber’d  idle  pebbles  chafes 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.  «,//>■'  K&i  Lcor. 


He 
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He  was  met  even  now. 

Crown’d  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow-weeds, 

Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  fuftaining  corn.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

6.  Trifling ;  of  no  importance  :  as,  an  idle  ftory. 

This  anfwer  is  both  idle  in  regard  of  us,  and  alfo  repugnant 
to  themfelves.  Hooker. 

They  are  not,  in  our  eftimation,  idle  reproofs,  when  the 
authors  of  needlefs  innovations  are  oppofed  with  fuch  nega¬ 
tives,  as  that  of  Leo:  how  are  thefe  new  devices  brought  in, 
which  our  fathers  never  knew  ?  Hooter,  b.  ii. 

His  friend  fmil’d  fcornful,  and,  with  proud  contempt, 
Reje&s  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt.  Dry  den. 

An  idle  reafon  leffens  the  weight  of  the  good  ones  you  gave 
before.  Swift. 

How  ill  he  wiihes  to  recall  the  precious  hours  he  has  fpent 
in  trifles,  and  loitered  away  in  idle  unprofitable  diverfions. 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

To  Idle;  v.  n »  [from  the  adjeCtive.]  To  lofe  time  in  lazinefs 
and  inactivity. 

Yet  free  from  this  poetick  madnefs. 

Next  page  he  fays,  in  fober  fadnefs, 

That  (he  and  all  her  fellow-gods 

Sit  idling  in  their  high  abodes.  Prior. 

Idl  ehe'aded.  adj.  [ idle  and  head.']  Foolifh;  unreafonable. 
Thefe  idleheaded  feekers  reforted  thither.  Careiv. 

Upon  this  lofs  fhe  fell  idleheaded,  and  to  this  very  day ftands 
near  the  place  ft  ill.  U  Lf  range. 

I'dleness.  n.  f.  [from  idle.] 

I.  Lazinefs;  floth ;  fluggifhnefs  ;  averfion  from  labour. 

Nor  is  excefs  the  only  thing  by  which  fin  mauls  and  breaks 
men  in  their  health,  and  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  them¬ 
felves  thereby ;  but  many  are  alfo  brought  to  a  very  ill  and 
languifhing  habit  of  body  by  mere  idlenejs ,  and  idlenefs  is  both 
itfelf  a  great  fin,  and  the  caufe  of  many  more.  South's  Serm. 
Abfence  of  employment. 

All  which  yet  could  not  make  us  accufe  her,  though  it  made 
us  pine  away  for  fpight,  to  lofe  any  of  our  time  in  fo  trouble- 
fome  an  idlenefs.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

To  the  Englifh  court  aflemble  now, 

From  ev’ry  region,  apes  of  idlenefs.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

He  fearing  idlenefs,  the  nurfe  of  ill. 

In  fculpture  exercis’d  his  happy  fkill.  Dry  den’s  Ovid. 

Nature  being  liberal  to  ali  without  labour,  neceftity  im- 
pofing  no  induftry  or  travel,  idlenefs  bringeth  forth  no  other 
fruits  than  vain  thoughts  and  licentious  pledfures.  Raleigh. 

3.  Omiflion  of  bufinefs. 

Ten  thoufand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know. 

My  idlenefs  doth  hatch.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

4.  Unimportance;  trivialnefs. 

5.  Inefficacy  ;  ufelefihefs. 

6.  Barrennefs ;  worthleffnefs. 

7.  Unreafonablenefs  ;  want  of  judgment;  foolifhnefs;  madnefs. 

There  is  no  heat  of  affeCtion  but  is  joined  with  fome  idle¬ 
nefs  of  brain.  Bacon’s  War  vAth  Spain. 

I'dler.  n.f.  [from  idle.]  A  lazy  perfon  ;  a  fluggard. 

Many  of  thefe  poor  filhermen  and  idlers,  that  are  common¬ 
ly  prefented  to  his  majefty’s  Ihips,  are  fo  ignorant  in  fea-fervice 
as  that  they  know  not  the  name  of  a  rope.  Raleigh. 

Thou  fluggifh  idler,  dilatory  Have.  Irene. 

I'dly.  adv.  [from  idle. ] 
i.  Lazily;  without  employment. 

I  will  flay  myfelf. 

For  living  idly  here  in  pomp  and  cafe.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
t.  Foolilhly  ;  in  a  trifling  manner. 

And  modern  Afgil,  whofe  capricious  thought 
Is  yet  with  ftores  of  wilder  notions  fraught, 

Too  foon  convinc’d,  flrall  yield  that  fleeting  breath. 

Which  play’d  fo  idly  with  the  darts  of  death.  Prior. 

3,  Carelefly  ;  without  attention. 

This  from  rumour’s  tongue 

I  idly  heard ;  if  true  or  falfe,  I  know  not.  Shakef.  K.  John . 

But  fhall  we  take  the  mufe  abroad, 

To  drop  her  idly  on  the  road? 

And  leave  our  fubjeCt  in  the  middle. 

As  Butler  did  his  bear  and  fiddle  ?  Prior. 

4.  Ineffectually ;  vainly. 

Let  this  and  other  allegations,  fuitableunto  it,  ceafe  to  bark 
any  longer  idly  againft  the  truth,  the  courfe  and  paffage  where¬ 
of  it  is  not  in  them  to  hinder.  Hooker. 

FDOL.  n.f  [idole,  French ;  odwAov;  idolum ,  Latin.] 

1.  An  image  worfhipped  as  God. 

They  did  facrifice  upon  the  idol  altar,  which  was  upon  the 
altar  of  God.  1  Mac.  i.  59. 

A  nation  from  one  faithful  man  to  fpring. 

Him  on  this  fide  Euphrates  yet  refiding. 

Bred  up  in  idol  worfhip.  Milton  s  Par  ad.  Lof. 

The  apoftle  is  there  arguing  againft  the  gnofticks  who  joined 
in  the  idol  feafts,  and  whom  he  therefore  accufcs  of  partici¬ 
pating  of  the  idol  god.  Atterlury. 

2.  A  counterfeit. 

Woe  to  the  idol fhepherd  thatleavetji  the  flock.  Ztch,  ii.  17. 


3.  Ad  image. 

Never  did  art  fo  well  with  nature  ftrive. 

Nor  ever  idol  feem’d  fo  much  alive  ; 

So  like  the  man,  fo  golden  to  the  fight ; 

So  bafe  within,  fo  counterfeit  and  light. 

4.  A  reprefentation. 

Men  beholding  fo  great  excellence. 

And  rare  perfection  in  mortality. 

Do  her  adore  with  facred  reverence. 

As  th’  idol  of  her  maker’s  great  magnificence. 

5.  One  loved  or  honoured  to  adoration. 

He’s  honoured  and  lov’d  by  all ; 

The  foldiers  god,  and  people’s  idol.  Denham’s  Sophy . 

IDO'LATER.  n.f.  [idolatre,  French;  idololatra,  Latin.]  One 
who  pays  divine  honours  to  images ;  one  who  worlhips  for 
God  that  which  is  not  God. 

The  ftate  of  idolaters  is  two  ways  miferable :  firft,  in  that 
which  they  worfhip  they  find  no  fuccour ;  and  fecondly,  at 
his  hands,  whom  they  ought  to  ferve,  there  is  no  other  thing 
to  be  looked  for  but  the  effects  of  moft  juft  difpleafure,  the 
withdrawing  of  grace,  dereliction  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  confufion.  Hooker. 

An  aftrologer  may  be  no  Chriftian ;  he  may  be  an  idolater 
or  a  pagan ;  but  I  would  hardly  think  aftrology  to  be  com¬ 
patible  with  rank  atheifm.  Bentley’s  Sermons . 

To  Ido'latrize.  v.a.  [from  idolater.]  To  worfhip  idols.  Ainf 

Ido'latrous.  adj.  [from  idolater.]  Tending  to  idolatry; 
comprifing  idolatry,  or  the  worfhip  of  falfe  gods. 

Neither  may  the  pictures  of  our  Saviour,  the  apoftles,  and 
martyrs  of  the  church,  be  drawn  to  an  idolatrous  ufe,  or  be 
fet  up  in  churches  to  be  worfhipped.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Ido'latrously.  adv.  [from  idolatrous.]  In  an  idolatrous 
manner. 

Not  therefore  vvhatfoever  idolaters  have  either  thought  or 
done ;  but  let  whatfoever  they  have  either  thought  or  done 
idolatroufy ,  be  fo  far  forth  abhorred.  Hooker. 

Id  oh  at  r  Y.  n.f  [ idolatrie, Fr .  idololatria,  Lat.]  The  worfhip  of 
images  ;  the  worfhip  of  any  thing  as  God  which  is  not  God. 

Thou  fhalt  be  worfhipp’d,  kifs’d,  lov’d  and  ador’d; 

And,  were  there  fenfe  in  his  idolatry , 

My  fubftance  fhould  be  ftatued  in  thy  ftead.  Shakefpeare. 
Idolatiy  is  not  only  an  accounting  or  worfhipping  that  for 
God  which  is  not  God,  but  it  is  alfo  a  worfhipping  the  true 
God  in  a  way  wholly  unfuitable  to  his  nature;  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  mediation  of  images  and  corporeal  refemblances. 

South’s  Sermons. 

The  kings  were  diftinguifhed  by  judgments  or  bleffings, 
according  as  they  promoted  idolatry,  or  the  worfhip  of  the 
true  God.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

I'dolist.  n.f.  [from  idol.]  A  worfhipper  of  images.  A  poeti¬ 
cal  word. 

I  to  God  have  brought 
Difhonour,  obloquy,  and  op’d  the  mouths 
Of  idolifs  and  atheifts.  Milton’s  Agonifles. 

To  I'dolize.  v.  a.  [from  idol]  To  love  or  reverence  to  ado¬ 
ration. 

Thofe  who  are  generous,  humble,  juft  $nd  wife. 

Who  not  their  gold,  nor  themfelves  idolize.  Denham. 

Parties,  with  the  greateft  violation  of  Chriftian  unity,  de¬ 
nominate  themfelves,  not  from  the  grand  author  and  finifher 
of  our  faith,  but  from  the  firft  broacher  of  their  idolized  opi¬ 
nions.  Decay  of  Piety . 

Ido'neous.  adj.  \idoneus,  Latin.]  Fit;  proper;  convenient; 
adequate. 

You  entangle,  and  fo  fix  their  faline  part,  by  making  them 
corrode  fome  idoneous  body.  Boyle. 

An  ecclefiaftical  benefice  is  fometimes  void  de  jure  &  fafio , 
and  then  it  ought  to  be  conferred  on  an  idoneous  perfon.  Ayliffe. 

Fdyl.  n.f.  [flTiAAiov ;  idyllium,  Latin  ]  A  fmall  fhort  poem. 

I.  E.  for  id  ejl,  or  that  is. 

That  which  raifes  the  natural  intereft  of  money,  is  the  fame 
that  raifqs  the  rent  of  land,  i.  e.  its  aptnefs  to  bring  in  yearly, 
to  him  that  manages  it,  a  greater  overplus  of  income  above 
his  rent,  as  a  reward  to  his  labour.  Locke . 

JE'ALOUS.  adj.  [  jaloux,  French.  ] 

1.  Sufpicious  in  love. 

To  both  thefe  fillers  have  I  fworn  my  love  : 

Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  ftung 

Are  of  the  adder.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear . 

Wear  your  eye  thus ;  not  jealous,  nor  fecure : 

I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature. 

Out  of  felf-bounty,  be  abus’d :  look  to’ t.  Shak.  Othello-. 

Miftrefs  Ford,  the  honeft  woman,  the  modeft  wife,  the 
virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  hufband. 

Shakefpeare’ s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

A  jealous  emprefs  lies  within  your  arms. 

Too  haughty  to  endure  negleCted  charms.  Dryd.  Aurcngz. 

2.  Emulous;  full  of  competition. 

I  cpuld  not,  without  extreme  relu&ance,  refign  the  theme 
of  your  beauty  to  another  hand  :  give  me  leave  to  acquaint 
the  world  tlwit  I  am  jealous  of  this  fubjeCt.  Dryden. 

3.  Zealoufly 


Dryder.i 


Fairy  £ju. 
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3.  Zealoufly  cautious  againft  difhonout; 

I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hofts.  1  Kings. 

4.  Sufpicioufly  vigilant. 

I  mw  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealoufy.  2  Cor.  ii.  2. 
His  apprehenfions,  as  his  jealous  nature  had  much  of  faga- 
city  in  it,  or  his  reftlefs  and  mutinous  humour,  tranfported 

him.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

5.  Sufpicioufly  careful. 

Although  he  were  a  prince  in  military  virtue  approved,  and 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  Englifh  nation ;  yet  his  cruelties 
and  parricides  weighed  down  his  virtues.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

They  jealous  of  their  fecrets,  fiercely  oppos’d 
My  journey  ftrange,  with  clamorous  uproar 
Protefting  fate  fupreme.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  x. 

How  nicely  jealous  is  every  one  of  us  of  his  own  repute, 
and  yet  how  malicioufiy  prodigal  of  other  mens.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

6.  Sufpicioufly  fearful. 

Tis  doing  wrong  creates  fuch  doubts  as  thefe; 

Renders  us  jealous ,  and  deftroys  our  peace.  Waller. 

\V  bile  the  people  are  fo  jealous  of  the  clergy’s  ambition,  I 
do  not  fee  any  other  method  left  for  them  to  reform  the  world, 
than  by  ufing  all  honeft  arts  to  make  themfelves  acceptable 
to  the  laity.  Swift. 

Jf.'alously.  adv.  [from  jealous .]  Sufpicioufly;  emuloufly ; 
with  fufpicious  fear,  vigilance,  or.  caution. 

JValousness.  n.f  [from  jealous.]  The  ftate  of  being  jealous; 
rivalry;  fufpicion  ;  fufpicious  vigilance. 

Nor  is  it  hard  for  thee  to  preferve  me  amidft  the  unjuft  ha¬ 
tred  and  jealoufnef  of  too  many,  which  thou  haft  fuffered  to 
prevail  upon  me.  King  Charles. 

Je'aiousy.  n.f  [jaloufe,  French,  from  jealous.] 

1.  Sufpicion  in  love. 

But  gnawing  jealoufy,  out  of  their  fight 
Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bite.  Fairy  Sffueen. 

The  fweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him ;  he’s  a  very 
man.  Shakefpeare. 

How  all  the  other  paffions  fleet  to  air. 

As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rafh  embrac’d  defpair; 

And  fhudd  ring  fear,  and  green-ey’d  jealoufy  ! 

O  love,  be  moderate  ;  allay  thy  extafy.  Shakefpeare. 

Why  did  you  fuffer  Jachimo, 

Slight  thing  of  Italy, 

To  taint  his  noble  heart  and  brain 

With  needlefs  jealoufy?  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

Small  jealoujies,  ’tis  true,  inflame  defire  ; 

T 00  great,  not  fan,  but  quite  blow  out  the  fire.  Dryden. 

2.  Sufpicious  fear. 

The  obftinacy  in  Eflex,  in  refufing  to  treat  with  the  king, 
proceeded  only  from  his  jealoufy ,  that  when  the  king  had  got 
him  into  his  hands,  he  would  take  revenge  upon  him.  Clarend. 

3.  Sufpicious  caution,  vigilance,  or  rivalry. 

To  JEER.  v.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.]  To  fcofF;  to 
flout ;  to  make  mock. 

The  merry  world  did  on  a  day. 

With  his  trainbands  and  mates,  agree 

To  meet  together  where  I  lay, 

And  all  in  fport  to  jeer  at  me.  Herbert. 

Abftain  from  diflolute  laughter,  petulant  uncomely  jefts, 
loud  talking,  and  jeering ,  which  are  called  indecencies  and 
incivilities.  Taylor  s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

To  Jeer.  v.  a.  To  treat  with  feoffs. 

My  children  abroad  are  driven  to  difavow  me,  for  fear  of 
being  jeered.  ,  How  el' s  England’s  Tears. 

Jeer,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Scoff;  taunt;  biting  jeft;  flout; 
jibe;  mock. 

Midas,  expos’d  to  all  their  jeers , 

Had  loft  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.  Swift. 

They  tipt  the  forehead  in  a  jeer. 

As  who  fhould  fay— fhe  wants  it  here ; 

She  may  be  handfome,  young  and  rich; 

But  none  will  burn  her  for  a  witch.  Swift. 

Je'erer.  n.f.  [from  jeer.]  A  fcoffer ;  a  fcorner  ;  a  mocker. 

Je'eringly.  adj.  [from  jeering.]  Scornfully;  contemptu- 
oufly  ;  in  mock  ;  in  feoff. 

H ejeeringly  demandeth,  whether  the  fonorous  rays  are  re¬ 
fracted  ?  Derham's  Phyfico-Thcology. 

Je'gget.  n.f  A  kind  of  faufage.  Ainfworth. 

Jeho'vah.  n.  f.  [.HUT]  The  proper  name  of  God  in  the  He¬ 
brew  language. 

JEJU'NE.  adj.  [ jejunus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Wanting;  empty;  vacant. 

Gold  is  the  only  fubftance  which  hath  nothing  in  it  vola¬ 
tile,  and  yet  melteth  without  much  difficulty;  the  melting 
fheweth  that  it  is  not  jejune ,  or  fcarce  in  fpirit.  Bacon. 

2.  Hungry  ;  not  faturated. 

In  grofs  and  turbid  ftreams  there  might  be  contained  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  not  jejune  or  limpid  water.  Brown' s  Vulgar  Err. 

3.  Dry  ;  unaffeCting.  * 

You  may  look  upon  an  inquiry  made  up  of  meer  narra¬ 
tives,  as  fomewhat  jejune.  Boyle. 

JEJ  u'neness.  n.f.  [from  jejune .] 

I.  Penury;  poverty. 

There  are  three  caufes  of  fixation  :  the  even  fpreadingboth 


parts,  and  the  jejunenefs  or  extreme  comminution  of  fpirits. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hjlory. 

2.  Drynefs ;  want  of  matter  that  can  engage  the  attention.’ 
Je'llied.  adj.  [SccGelly.]  Glutinous;  brought  to  a  ftate 
of  vifeofity. 

The  kifs  that  fips 

The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips.  Cleaveland. 

Je'lly.  n.f.  [ gelatinum ,  Latin.  See  G£lly,  which  is  the 
proper  orthography.] 

1.  Anything  brought  to  a  ftate  of  glutinoufnefs  and  vifeofitv. 

They,  diftill’d 

Almoft  to  jelly  with  th’  effeCt  of  fear. 

Stand  dumb,  and  fpeak  not  to  him.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

2.  Sweetmeat  made  by  boiling  fugar  in  the  gelly. 

The  defert  came  on,  and  jellies  brought.  King. 

That  jelly’s  rich,  this  malmfey  healing; 

Pray  dip  your  whifkers.  Pope's  Sat.  of  Horace. 

Je'nneting.  n.f.  [corrupted  from  Juneting ,  an  apple  ripe  in 
June.]  A  fpecies  of  apple  foon  ripe,  and  of  a  pleafant 
tafte.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Je'nnet.  n.f.  [See  Gennet.]  A  Spanifh  horfe. 

The  Spanifh  king  prefents  a  jennet , 

To  fhew  his  love.  Prior. 

ToJe'opard.  v.  a.  [See  JEOPARDY.]  To  hazard;  to  put 
in  danger.  Obfolete. 

He  had  been  accufed  of  Judaifm,  and  did  bold )y  jeopard  his 
body  and  life  for  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  2  Mac.  xiv.  38. 
Je'opardous.  adj.  [from jeopardy.]  Hazardous;  dangerous. 
JE'OPARDY.  n.f.  [This  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
j’ai  perdu,  or  jeu  perdu.  Skinner  and  Junius.]  Hazard;  dan¬ 
ger;  peril.  A  word  not  now  in  ufe. 

And  would  ye  not  poor  fellowfhip  expel, 

Myfelf  would  offer  you  t’  accompany, 

In  this  adventure’s  chanceful  jeopardy.  Hubberd's  Tale , 

Thy  rage  fhall  burn  thee  up,  and  thou  fbalt  turn 
T o  afhes  ere  our  blood  fhall  quench  that  fire : 

Look  to  thyfelf,  thou  art  in  jeopardy.  Shakefp.  K.  John. 
This  colour  will  be  reprehended  or  encountered,  by  im¬ 
puting  to  all  excellencies  in  compofitions  a  kind  of  poverty, 
or  at  leaft  a  cafualty  or  jeopardy.  Bacon. 

To  Jerk.  v.  a.  [gepeccan,  Saxon.]  To  ftrike  with  a  quick 
fmart  blow;  to  lafh.  It  is  fometimes  written  yerk. 

I  lack  iniquity 

Sometimes  to  do  me  fervice :  nine  or  ten  times 
I  thought  to 've  jerk'd  him  here  under  the  ribs.  Skakef  Othel. 

Baftings  heavy,  dry,  obtufe. 

Only  dulnefs  can  produce  ; 

While  a  little  gentle  jerking 

Sets  the  fpirits  all  a  working.  Swift. 

To  Jerk.  v.n.  To  ftrike  up;  to  accoft  eagerly.  This  feems 
to  be  the  meaning  in  this  place,  but  is  mere  cant.  ,  . 

Nor  blufh,  fhould  he  fome  grave  acquaintance  meet ; 

But,  proud  of  being  known,  will  jerk  and  greet.  Dryden. 
Jerk,  n.  f  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  fmart  quick  lafh. 

Contemn  the  filly  taunts  of  fleering  buffoonry ;  and  the 
jerks  of  that  wit,  that  is  but  a  kind  of  confident  folly  Glanv. 

Wit  is  not  the  jerk  or  fting  of  an  epigram,  nor  the  feeming 
contradiction  of  a  poor  antithefis ;  neither  is  it  fo  much  the 
morality  of  a  grave  fentence,  affeCted  by  Lucan,  but  more 
fparingly  ufed  by  Virgil.  Dryden. 

2.  A  fudden  fpring;  a  quick  jolt  that  (hocks  or  ftarts. 

Well  run  Tawney,  the  abbot’s  churl ; 

His  jade  gave  him  a  jerk , 

As  he  would  have  his  rider  hurl 
His  hood  after  the  kirk.  Ben.  J ohnf on  s  Underwoods. 

Lobfters  ufe  their  tails  as  fins,  wherewith  they  commonly 
fwim  backwards  by  jerks  or  fprings,  reaching  ten  yards  at 
once.  Grew. 

Je'rken.  n.f  [cyjrcelkm,  Saxon.]  A  jacket;  afhortcoat;  a 
clofe  waiftcoat. 

A  man  may  wear  it  on  both  fides,  like  a  leather  jerkin.  Sbak. 
MiftrefsLine,  is  not  this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  un¬ 
der  the  line :  now,  jerkin ,  you  are  like  to  lofe  your  hair,  and 
prove  a  bald  jerkin.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempejl. 

Unlefs  we  fhould  expeCt  that  nature  fhould  make  jerkins  and 
ftockings  grow  out  of  the  ground,  what  could  fhe  do  better 
than  afford  us  fo  fit  materials  for  clothing  as  the  wool  of  the 
fheep  ?  More's  Antidote  againft  Atheijm. 

Imagine  an  ambaffador  preferring  himfelf  in  a  poor  frize 
jerkin ,  and  tattered  cloaths,  certainly  he  would  have  but  fmali 
audience.  South's  Sermons. 

Then  ftrip  thee  of  thy  carnal  jerkin , 

And  give  thy  outward  fellow  a  ferkin.  Hudibras ,  p.  ii. 
I  walked  into  the  fea,  in  my  leathern  Jerkin ,  about  an  hour 
before  high  water.  Gulliver  s  Travels. 

Je'rkin.  n.f.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Ainfworth.  This  fhould  be 
written  gyrkin. 

Je'rsey.  n.f.  [from  the  ifland  of  Jerfey ,  where  much  yarn  is 
fpun.]  Fine  yarn  of  wool. 

Jess.  n.f.  [  gefte,  French  ;  getto,  Italian.]  Short  (traps  of  lea¬ 
ther  tied  about  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  with  which  fhe  is  held  on 
the  fift.  Har.rne’ . 
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If  I  prove  her  haggard, 

Though  that  my  jeffies  were  her  dear  heartftrings, 

I’d  whittle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

Je'ssamine.  n.f.  [See  Jasmine.]  A  fragrant  flower. 

Her  goodly  bofom,  like  a  ftrawberry  bed  ; 

Her  neck,  like  to  a  bunch  of  cullambines ; 

rter  breaft  like  lillies,  ere  their  leaves  be  filed  ; 

Her  nipples,  like  young  bloffom’d  jejj'amines.  Spenfer. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  n.  f.  Sunflower,  of  which  they 
are  a  fpecies. 

Jerufalcm  artichokes  are  increafed  by  fmall  off-fets,  ahd  by 
quartering  the  roots.  Mortimer’ s  Husbandry. 

To  JEST.  v.  n.  [ gejiiculor ,  Latin.]  To  divert  or  make  merry 
by  words  or  actions. 

JeJl  not  with  a  rude  man,  left  thy  aaceftors  be  difgraced. 

Eccluf.  viii.  4. 

Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  fo  unprovided  ? 

—You  may  jeji  on  ;  but 

I  do  not  like  thefe  feveral  councils.  Shakefp.  Rich.  III. 
,Jest.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Any  thing  ludicrous,  or  meant  only  to  raife  laughter. 

But  is  this  true,  or  is  it  elfe  your  pleafure, 

Like  pleafant  travellers  to  break  a  jeji 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ?  Shakefpeare. 

As  for  jeji)  there  be  certain  things  which  ought  to  be  pri¬ 
vileged  from  it  j  namely,  religion,  matters  of  ftate,  and  great 
perfons.  Bacon’s  Effays. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  lefs  reverence  for  the  principles 
of  religion,  or  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  becaufe  idle  and  pro¬ 
fane  wits  can  break  jefis  upon  them.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons. 

He  had  turn’d  all  tragedy  to  jeji.  Prior. 

2.  The  object  of  jefts ;  laughing-ftock. 

If  I  fufpeft  without  caufe,  why  then  make  fport  at  me ; 
then  let  me  be  your  Jr/?,  I  deferve  it.  Shak.  Mer.  JV.  of  IVindf. 

3.  Manner  of  doing  or  fpeaking  feigned,  not  real  ;  ludicrous, 

.  not  ferious  ;  game,  not  earneft. 

That  high  All-feer,  which  I  dallied  with. 

Hath  turn’d  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head. 

And  giv’n  in  earneft  what  I  begg’d  in  jeji.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 
When  his  play-fellows  chofe  him  their  king,  he  fpoke  and 
did  thofe  things  in  jeji,  which  would  have  become  a  king 
in  earneft.  Grew’ s  Cofnol, 

Je'ster.  n.f.  [from  jeji.] 

1.  One  given  to  merriment  and  pranks: 

The  (kipping  king,  he  rambled  up  and  down 
With  (hallow  jejiers,  and  rafti  bavin  wits  ; 

Soon  kindled,  and  foon  burnt.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

2.  One  given  to  farcafm. 

Now,  as  a  jejier,  I  accoft  you, 

Which  never  yet  one  friend  has  loft  you.  Swift. 

3.  Buffoon  5  jackpudding. 

Another  fort  of  like  loofe  fellows  do  pafs  up  and  down, 
amongft  gentlemen,  by  the  name  of  jeflers ;  but  are,  indeed, 
notable  rogues,  and  partakers  not  only  of  many  Healths,  but 
alfo  privy  to  many  traitorous  practices.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 
JET.  n.f.  [gajar,  Saxon;  get,  Dutch;  gagates,  Latin.] 

1.  Jet  is  a  very  beautiful  foflil,  of  a  firm  and  very  even  ftruc- 

ture,  and  of  a  fmooth  furfece;  found  in  maffes,  feldom  of  a 
great  flze,  lodged  in  clay.  It  is  of  a  fine  deep  black  colour, 
having  a  grain  refembling  that  of  wood.  The  ancients  re¬ 
commend  jet  in  medicine ;  but  it  is  now  ufed  only  in  toys.  It  is 
confounded  with  cannal-coal,  which  has  no  grain,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  ;  and  th c  jet  is  but  moderately  fo.  Hill. 

Black,  forfooth ;  coal-black,  as  jet.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flefh  and  hers,  than 
between  jet  and  ivory.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  bottom  clear, 

Now  laid  with  many  a  fet 

Of  feed-pearl,  ere  fhe  bath’d  her  there. 

Was  known  as  black  as  jet.  Drayton. 

One  of  us  in  glafs  is  fet. 

One  of  us  you’ll  find  in  jet.  Swift. 

Under  flowing  jet. 

Of  funny  ringlets,  or  of  circling  brown, 

The  neck  flight  (haded.  Thomfons  Summer. 

2.  [Jet,  French.]  A  fpout  or  (hoot  of  water. 

Prodigious  ’tis,  that  one  attra&ive  ray 
Should  this  way  bend,  the  next  an  adverfe  way  ! 

For  fiiould  th’  unfeen  magnetick  jets  defeend 
All  the  fame  way,  they  could  not  gain  their  end. 

Blackmore' s  Creation. 

Thus  the  fmall  jet,  which  hafty  hands  unlock. 

Spurts  in  the  gard’ner’s  eyes  who  turns  the  cock.  Pope. 
3*  A  yard.  Obfolete. 

What  orchard  unrobbed  efcapes  ? 

Or  pullet  dare  walk  in  their  jet.  Tuffier’s  Husbandry. 

To  Jet.  v.  7 1.  [jetter,  French.] 

*•  1  o  fhoot  forward ;  to  (hoot  out  ;  to  intrude;  to  jut  out. 

Think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jet  upon  a  prince’s  right?  Shakefp.  Tit.  Andr. 
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2.  To  ftrut ;  to  agitate  the  body  by  a  proud  gait. 

Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock  of  him:  how  he 
jets  under  his  advanced  plumes.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

3.  To  jolt;  to  be  (haken.  [Jetter,  French.] 

Upon  the  jetting  of  a  hackney-coach  (he  was  thrown  out 
of  the  hinder  feat  againft  a  bar  of  iron  in  the  forepart.  iVijem. 

Je'tsam.  }  n.f.  [ jetter ,  French.]  Goods  or  other  things 

Je'tson.  }  which,  having  been  caft  over  board  in  a  ftorm,  or 
after  (hipwreck,  are  thrown  upon  the  (hore,  and  belong  to  the 
lord  admiral.  Bailey. 

Je'tty.  adj.  [from jet.] 

1 .  Made  of  jet. 

2.  Black  as  jet. 

The  people  about  Capo  Negro,  Cefala,  and  Madagafcar, 
are  of  a  jetty  black.  Brown s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Her  hair 

Adown  her  (houlders  loofely  lay  difplay’d, 

And  in  her  jetty  curls  ten  thoufand  Cupids  play’d.  Prior : 

Nigrina  black,  and  Merdamante  brown, 

Vied  for  his  love  in  jetty  bow’rs  below.  Pope’s  Duhciad. 

JEWEL,  n.f.  [joyaux,  French  ;  jeuceelen,  Dutch.] 

1.  Any  ornament  of  great  value,  ufed  commonly  of  fuch  as  are 
adorned  with  precious  ftones. 

Here,  wear  this  jewel  forme  ;  ’tis  my  pitfture.  Shakef. 

They  found  him  dead,  and  caft  into  the  ftreets, 

An  empty  cafket,  where  the  jewel,  life, 

By  fome  damn’d  hand  was  robb’d  and  ta’en  away.  Shakef. 

The  pleafure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  eafy  and  a  portable 
pleafure,  fuch  an  one  as  he  carries  about  in  his  bofom,  without 
alarming  either  the  eye  or  envy  of  the  world  :  a  man  putting 
all  his  pleafures  into  this  one,  is  like  a  traveller’s  putting  all 
his  goods  into  on t  jewel.  South. 

2.  A  precious  ftorie;  a  gem. 

Jewels  too,  ftones,  rich  and  precious  ftones; 

Stol’n  by  my  daughter  !  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  V mice. 

Proud  fame’s  imperial  feat 

With  jewels  blaz’d,  magnificently  great.  Pope. 

3.  A  name  of  fondnefs ;  an  appellation  of  tender  regard. 

Bid  farewel  to  your  fitters. 

— Ye  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wafli’d  eyes 

Cordelia  leaves  you.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear . 

Jewel-house,  or  Office,  n.f.  The  place  where  the  regal  or¬ 
naments  are  repofited. 

The  king  has  made  him 

Matter  of  the  jewel-houfe.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIII. 

Je'weller.  n.f  [from  jewel.’]  One  who  trafficks  in  pre¬ 
cious  ftones. 

Thefe  grains  were  as  like  little  dice  as  if  they  had  been 
made  by  a  jeweller.  Boyle. 

The  price  of  the  market  to  a  jeweller  in  his  trade  is  one 
thing;  but  the  intrinfick  worth  of  a  thing  to  a  man  of  fenfe  is 
another.  L’EJlrange. 

I  will  turn  jeweller:  I  (hall  then  deal  in  diamonds,  and  all 
forts  of  rich  ftones.  Addifon. 

Jews-ears.  n.f.  [from  its  refemblance  of  the  human  ear. 
Skinner.]  A  fungus,  tough  and  thin ;  and  naturally,  while 
growing,  of  a  rumpled  figure,  like  a  flat  and  varioufly  hol¬ 
lowed  cup ;  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  about 
two  thirds  of  its  length  in  breadth.  Its  (ides  are  undulated, 
and  in  many  places  run  into  the  hollow,  fo  as  to  reprefent  in 
it  ridges  like  thofe  of  the  human  ear.  Its  fubftance  is  tough 
like  leather,  and  its  colour  very  dark.  It  is  light  when  dry,  of 
a  difagreeable  fmell  and  naufeous  tafte.  It  generally  grows  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  trunks  of  elder-trees,  efpecially  where 
they  are  decaying.  It  is  not  much  ufed  by  phyficians ;  but 
the  common  people  cure  themfelves  of  fore  throats  with  a  de- 
coftion  of  it  in  milk.  Hill’s  Mat.  Med. 

An  herb  called  jews-ear  groweth  upon  the  lower  parts  of 
elder,  and  fometimes  allies :  in  warm  water  it  fwelleth,  and 
openeth  extremely.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Jews-mallow.  n.f  [corchorus,  Latin.] 

The  leaves  are  produced  alternately  at  the  joints  of  the 
ftalks :  the  flower  has  five  leaves,  which  expand  in  form  of  a 
rofe :  the  pointal  of  the  flower  becomes  a  cylindrical  fruit, 
divided  into  five  cells,  filled  with  angular  feeds.  Ranwolf 
fays  it  is  fown  in  great  plenty  about  Aleppo  as  a  pot-herb,  the 
Jews  boiling  the  leaves  of  this  plant  to  eat  it  with  their 
meat.  Miller. 

Jews-stone.  n.f.  An  extraneous  foflil,  being  the  cla- 
vated  fpine  of  a  very  large  egg-fliaped  fea-urchin,  petri¬ 
fied  by  long  lying  in  the  earth.  It  is  of  a  regular  figure, 
oblong  and  rounded,  (welling  in  the  middle,  and  gradually 
tapering  to  each  end ;  generally  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  ridged  and 
furrowed  alternately,  in  a  longitudinal  dire&ion;  and  its  co¬ 
lour  is  a  pale  dufky  grey,  with  a  faint  caft  of  dufky  rediflinefs. 

It  is  found  in  Syria,  lodged  in  a  loofe  fandy  done,  or  a  marly 
very  hard  earth.  It  is  diuretick ;  but  has  been  falfely  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  lithontriptick.  Hill’s  Mat.  Med. 

Tews-harp.  7i. f.  A  kind  of  mufical  inftrument  held  between 
the  teeth,  which  gives  a  found  by  the  motion  of  a  broad 
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fpring  of  iron,  which,  being  ftruck  by  the  hand,  plays  agaihft 
the  breath. 

If.  conjunction.  [gip,  Saxon.] 

1.  Suppofethat;  allowing  that.  A  hypothetical  particle. 

Abfolute  approbation,  without  any  cautions,  qualifications, 
ifs  or  ands.  Hooker ,  Preface. 

If  that  rebellion 

Came  like  itfelf,  in  bafe  and  abjedt  routs  ; 

I  fay,  if  damn’d  commotion  fo  appear’d, 

In  his  true,  native,  and  molt  proper  fhape, 

You,  reverend  father,  and  thefe  noble  lords, 

Had  not  been  here.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV. 

If  they  have  done  this  dfced,  my  noble  lord. 

— Iff  talk’d  thou  to  me  Of  ifs  ?  Thou  art  a  traitor.  Shah. 
This  feeing  of  all  things,  becaufe  we  can  defire  to  fee  dll 
things,  he  makes  a  proof  that  they  are  prefent  to  our  minds ; 
and  if  they  be  prefent,  they  can  no  ways  be  prefent  but  by 
the  prefence  of  God,  who  contains  them  all.  Locke. 

I  his  is  only  an  infallibility  upon  fuppofition,  which  amounts 
to  this,  that  if  a  thing  be  true,  it  is  impoffible  to  be  falfe. 

Tillotfon  s  Sermons ,  Preface. 
All  of  them  fuppofe  the  apoftle  to  have  allowed  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  maxim  to  be  good ;  if  fo  be  there  were  no  refurrec- 
tion.  Atterbury  s  Sermons ,  Preface. 

Tifiphone,  that  oft  haft  heard  my  pray’r, 

Affift,  if  Oedipus  deferve  thy  care.  Pope's  Statius. 

2.  Whether  or  no. 

Uncertain  if  by  augury,  or  chance  ; 

But  by  this  eafy  rife  they  all  advance.  Dryden . . 

She  doubts  if  two  and  two  make  four: 

It  can’t — it  may  be— and  it  muft  ; 

To  which  of  thefe  muft  Alma  truft  ? 

Nay,  further  yet  they  make  her  go. 

In  doubting  if  {he  doubts  or  no.  Prior. 

3.  Though  I  doubt  whether ;  fuppofe  it  be  granted  that. 

Such  mechanical  circumftances,  if  I  may  fo  call  them,  were 
not  neceftary  to  the  experiments.  Beyle. 

Tgneous.  adj.  [ igneus ,  Latin.]  Firy ;  containing  fire ;  emit¬ 
ting  fire ;  having  the  nature  of  fire. 

That  the  fire  burns  by  heat,  leaves  us  ftill  ignorant  of  the 
immediate  way  of  igneous  folutions.  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  20. 

I'gni'potent.  adj.  [  ignis  and  patens ,  Latin.]  Prefixing  over 

fire.  Pope's  Homer. 

I'GNIS  FA'TUUS.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Will  with  the  wifp ;  Jack 
with  the  lanthorn. 

Vapours  arifing  from  putrified  waters  are  ufually  called 

ignes  fatui.  Newton's  Opt. 

To  LGNITE.  v.  a.  [from  ignis,  fire,  Latin.]  To  kindle ;  to 
fet  on  fire. 

Take  good  firm  chalk,  ignite  it  in  a  crucible,  and  then 
powder  it.  Grew' s  Mufesum. 

Igni'tion.  n.f.  [ ignition ,  French,  from  ignite .]  The  adl  of 
kindling,  or  of  fetting  on  fire. 

The  laborant  ftirred  the  kindled  nitre,  that  the  ignition 
might  be  prefently  communicated.  Boyle. 

Thofe  black  circular  lines  we  fee  on  difhes,  and  other  turned 
veflels  of  wood,  are  the  effedls  of  ignition ,  by  the  prefture  of 
an  edged  ftick  upon  the  veflel  turned  nimbly  in  the  lathe.  Ray. 

Igni'tible.  adj.  [from  ignite.']  Inflammable;  capable  of  being 
fet  on  fire. 

Such  bodies  only  ftrike  fire  which  have  fulphur  or  ignitible 
parts.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Ertrours. 

Igni'vomous.  adj.  [ignivomus,  Latin.]  Vomiting  fire. 

Vulcanos  and  ignivomous  mountains  are  fome  of  the  mod 
terrible  (hocks  of  the  globe.  Derhams  Phyfuo-Theology . 

IGNO'BLE.  adj.  [ ignoble ,  ignobilis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Mean  of  birth;  not  noble;  not  of  illuftrious  race. 

As  when  in  tumults  rife  th’  ignoble  crowd. 

Mad  are  their  motions,  and  their  tongues  are  loud.  Dryden. 

2.  Worthlefs  ;  not  deferving  honour.  Ufed  of  things  or  perfons. 

The  noble  ifle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs  ; 

Her  royal  ftock  graft  with  ignoble  plants.  SLak.  Rich.  III. 

Igno'bly.  adv.  [from  ignoble .]  Ignominioufly ;  meanly  ;  dif- 
honourably ;  reproachfully  ;  difgracefully. 

To  thefe,  that  fober  race  of  men,  whofe  lives 
Religious,  titled  them  the  fons  of  God, 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 

Ignobly  !  Milton's  P aradife  Lofl,  b.  xi. 

Here,  over-match’d  in  fight,  in  heaps  they  lie ; 

There  fcatter’d  o’er  the  fields  ignobly  fly.  Dryden  s  ALn. 

Ig  NOMI'NIOUS.  adj.  [ignominieux,  French;  ignominiofus ,  Lat. 
from  ignominy .]  Mean  ;  fliameful ;  reproachful ;  diftronour- 
able.  Ufed  both  of  perfons  and  things. 

They  with  pale  fear  furpriz’d. 

Fled  ignominious.  Milton. 

Cethegus,  though  a  traitor  to  the  ftate, 

And  tortur’d,  Tcap’d  this  ignominious  fate.  Dryden’ s  Juven. 

They  gave,  and  fire  transferr’d  the  curs’d  advice, 

That  monarchs  ftiould  their  inward  foul  difguife; 

By  ignominious  arts,  for  fervile  ends. 

Should  compliment  their  foes,  and  fhun  their  friends.  Prior. 


Nor  has  this  kingdom  deferved  to  be  facrificed  to  one  fingie, 
rapacious,  obfeure,  ignominious  projector.  Swijt. 

Ignomi'niously.  adv.  [from  ignominious .]  Meanly;  fcan- 
daloufly ;  difgracefully;  fhamefully;  reproachfully. 

It  is  fome  allay  to  the  infamy  of  him  who  died  ignomimoufy 
to  be  buried  privately.  South  s  Sermons. 

LGNOMINY.  n.f.  [ ignominie ,  Fr.  ignominia ,  Latin  ]  Dif- 
grace ;  reproach;  fhame;  infamy;  meannefs  ;  difhonour. 

Adieu,  and  take  thy  praife  with  thee  to  heav’n  ; 

Thy  ignominy  fleep  with  thee  in  the  grave.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 

Strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  juft, 

Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  difpraife 
And  ignominy  ;  yet  to  glory  afpires. 

Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  feeks  fame.  Milton. 
Their  generals  have  been  received  with  honour  after  their 
defeat,  yours  with  ignominy  after  conqueft.  Addijon . 

IGNORAMUS,  n.f.  [Latin.] 

1.  Ignoramus  is  a  word  properly  ufed  by  the  grand  inqueft  im- 

pannelled  in  the  inquifition  of  caufes  criminal  and  publick  ; 
and  written  upon  the  bill,  whereby  any  crime  is  offered  to 
their  confideration,  when  they  miflike  their  evidence  as  dc- 
fedlive,  or  too  weak  to  make  good  the  prefentment:  the 
effedt  of  which  word  fo  written  is,  that  all  farther  inquiry 
upon  that  party,  for  that  fault,  is  thereby  flopped,  and  he  deli¬ 
vered  without  farther  anfwer.  Cowel. 

2.  A  foolifh  fellow  ;  a  vain  uninftrudled  pretender.  A  low  word. 

Tell  an  ignoramus ,  in  place  and  power,  that  he  has  a  wit 
and  an  underftanding  above  all  the  world,  and  he  (hall  readily 
admit  the  commendation.  South's  Sermons. 

Lgnorance.  n.f.  [ignorance,  French ;  ignoratio,  Latin.] 

1.  Want  of  knowledge ;  unfkilfulnefs. 

If  all  the  clergy  were  as  learned  as  themfelves  are  that  moll 
complain  of  ignorance  in  others,  yet  our  book  of  prayer  might 
remain  the  fame.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Ignorance  is  the  curfe  of  God, 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heav’n.  Shakefp. 

Still  banifh  your  defenders,  ’till  at  length 
Your  ignorance  deliver  you, 

As  moft  abated  captives,  to  fome  nation 

That  won  you  without  blows  !  Shakefpeare’ s  Conolanus. 

If  he  have  power. 

Then  veil  your  ignorance ;  if  none,  awake 

Your  dangerous  lenity.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus . 

If  we  fee  right,  we  fee  our  woes  ; 

Then  what  avails  it  to  have  eyes  ? 

From  ignorance  our  comfort  flows. 

The  only  wretched  are  the  wife  !  Prior. 

2.  Want  of  knowledge  difeovered  by  external  effedl.  In  this 
fenfe  it  has  a  plural. 

Forgive  us  all  our  fins,  negligences,  and  ignorances.  C.  Pray. 
Punifh  me  not  for  my  fins  and  ignorances.  Dob.  iii.  2. 

FGNORANT.  adj.  [ ignorant ,  French  ;  ignorans ,  Latin.] 

1.  Wanting  knowledge;  unlearned;  uninftrudled ;  unen¬ 
lightened. 

So  foolifh  was  I  and  ignorant ,  I  was  as  a  beaft.  Pf.  lxxiii.  2  2. 

Thy  letters  have  tranfported  me  beyond 
This  ign'rant  prefent  time,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  inftant.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

In  fuch  bufinefs 

Adlion  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  th’  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

He  that  doth  not  know  thofe  things  which  are  of  ufe  for  him 
to  know,  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he  may  know  be- 
fides.  Tillotfon’ s  Sermons. 

Fools  grant  whate’er  ambition  craves, 

And  men,  once  ignorant ,  are  flaves.  Pope. 

2.  Unknown ;  undifeovered. 

If  you  know  aught,  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 
Thereof  to  be  inform’d,  imprifon’t  not 
In  ignorant  concealment.  Shakefpeare' s  Winter’s  Tale. 

3.  Without  knowledge  of  fome  particular. 

Let  not  judges  be  fo  ignorant  of  their  own  right,  as  to  think 
there  is  not  left  to  them,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  office,  a 
wife  application  of  laws.  Bacon’s  EJJ'ays. 

O  vifions  ill  forefeen  !  Better  had  I 
Liv’d  ignorant  of  future  1  fo  had  borne 
My  part  of  evil  only.  Milton’s  P aradife  Loft,  b.  xi. 

4.  Unacquainted  with.  In  a  good  fenfe. 

Ignorant  of  guilt,  I  fear  not  fhame.  Dryden . 

5.  Ignorantly  made  or  done. 

His  (hipping, 

Poor  ignorant  baubles,  on  our  terrible  fcas 

Like  egg-fhclls  mov’d.  Shakefpeare „ 

Ignorant.  n.f.  One  untaught,  unlettered,  uninftrudled. 

Did  I  for  this  take  pains  to  teach 
Our  zealous  ignorants  to  preach  !  Denham. 

Fcnorantly.  adv.  [from  ignorant.']  Without  knowledge; 
unfkilfully  ;  without  information. 

The  greateft  and  moft  cruel  foes  we  have. 

Are  thofe  whom  you  would  ignorantly  fave.  Dryden. 

When-  a  poet,  an  orator,  or  a  painter  has  performed  ad¬ 
mirably. 
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mlrably,  we  fometimes  miftakc  his  blunders  for  beauties,  and 
are  fo  ignorantly  fond  as  to  copy  after  them.  Watts. 

ToIgno're.  v.  a.  [ignorer,  french;  ignoro,  Latin.]  Not  to 
know  ;  to  be  ignorant  of.  This  word  Boyle  endeavoured  to 
introduce;  but  it  has  not  been  received. 

I  ignored  not  the  ftri£ter  interpretation,  given  by  modern 
criticks  to  divers  texts,  by  me  alleged  'Boyle. 

Philofophy  would  folidly  be  eftablifhed,  if  men  would  more 
carefully  diftinguifh  thofe  things  that  they  know  from  thofe 
that  they  ignore.  Boyle. 

Igno'scible.  ad'].  [  ignofcibilis ,  Latin.  J  Capable  of  par¬ 
don.  Did. 

JIG  n.f  [giga,  Italian  ;  geige,  Teutonick,  a  fiddle.]  Alight 
carelefs  dance,  or  tune. 

When  Cyrus  had  overcome  the  Lydians,  that  were  a  war¬ 
like  nation,  inftead  of  their  warlike  mufick,  he  appointed  to 
them  certain  lafcivious  lays  and  loofe  jigs ;  by  which  he  fo 
mollified  and  abated  their  courage,  that  they  forgot  their  for¬ 
mer  fieicenefs.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

As  fiddlers  ftill. 

Though  they  be  paid  to  be  gone,  yet  needs  will 
Thruft  one  more  jig  upon  you.  Donne. 

Pofterity  (hall  know  that  you  dare,  in  thefe  j:g  given  times, 
to  countenance  a  legitimate  poem.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

All  the  fwains  that  there  abide, 

With  jigs  and  rural  dance  refort.  Milton. 

The  mufes  blufh’d  to  fee  their  friends  exalting 
Thofe  elegant  delights  of  jig  and  vaulting.  Fenton. 

They  wrote  to  her  friends  in  the  country,  that  fhe  fhould 
dance  a  jig  next  October  in  Weftminfterhall.  Arbuthnot. 

Another  Phoebus,  thy  own  Phoebus  reigns, 

Joys  in  my  jigs,  and  dances  in  my  chains.  Pt.pe. 

To  Jig.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dance  carelefly ;  to  dance. 
Exprefled  in  contempt. 

As  for  the  jigging  part  and  figures  of  dances,  I  count  that 
little.  '  Locke. 

Ji'g-maker.  n.f.  [jig  zn<\  make.~\  One  who  dances  or  plays 
merrily. 

Your  only  jig-maker !  what  fhould  a  man  do  but  be  merry  ? 

Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

J'iggumbob.  n.f.  [Acantword.]  A  trinket ;  a  knick-knack; 
a  flight  contrivance  in  machinery. 

He  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 
Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggumbobs.  Hudibras,  p.  iii. 

JILT.  n.f.  [gilia,  Iflandick,  to  intrap  in  an  amour.  Mr.  Lye. 
Perhaps  from  giglot,  by  contraction ;  ox  gillet,  or  gill ot,  the  dimi¬ 
nutive  of  gill ,  the  ludicrous  name  for  a  woman.  ’Tis  alfo  called 
jillet  in  Scotland.] 

1 .  A  woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopes,  and  deceives  him. 

Avoid  both  courts  and  camps, 

Where  dilatory  fortune  plays  the  jilt 
With  the  brave,  noble,  honeft,  gallant  man, 

To  throw  herfelf  away  on  fools.  Otway's  Orphan. 

2.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

When  love  was  all  an  eafy  monarch’s  care. 

Jilts  rul’d  the  ftate,  and  ftatefmen  farces  writ.  Pope. 

To  Jilt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  trick  a  man  by  flattering 
his  love  with  hopes,  and  then  leaving  him  for  another. 

Tell  who  loves  who  ; 

And  who  is  jilted  for  another’s  fake:  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Tell  a  man,  paffionately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted ;  bring  a 
fcore  of  witneffes  of  the  falfehood  of  his  miftrefs,  and  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  three  kind  words  of  hers  fhall  invalidate  all 
their  tefti monies.  Locke. 

She  might  have  learn’d  to  cuckold,  jilt,  and  fham, 

Had  Covent-garden  been  at  Surinam.  Congreve. 

To  Ji'ngle.  v.  n.  [A  word  made  from  jangle ,  or  copied  from 
the  found  intended  to  be  exprefled.]  To  clink;  to  found 
correfpondently. 

What  fhould  the  wars  do  with  thefe  jingling  fools  ?  Shak. 

With  noifes 

Of  roaring,  fhrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains, 

We  were  awak’d.  Sbakefpeare's  Tempefl. 

You  ne’er  with  jingling  words  deceive  the  ear; 

And  yet,  on  humble  fubjeCts,  great  appear.  Smith. 

What  crowds  of  thefe,  impenitently  bold, 

In  founds  and  jingling  fyllables  grown  old  !  Pope. 

Ji'ngle.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Correfpondent  founds. 

Vulgar  judges  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all  nations,  who  call 
conceits  and  jingles  wit.  Dryden's  Fables ,  Preface. 

2.  Any  thing  founding  ;  a  rattle;  a  bell. 

If  you  plant  where  favages  are,  do  not  only  entertain  them 
with  trifles  and  jingles,  but  ufe  them  juftly.  Bacon's  Effays. 

Ile.  n.f.  [corrupted  from  aife ,  French.]  A  walk  or  alley  in  a 
church  or  publick  building.  Properly  aile. 

Upward  the  columns  (hoot,  the  roofs  afeend, 

And  arches  widen,  and  long  iles  extend.  Pope. 

Ile.  n.  f.  [aide,  French.]  An  ear  of  corn.  Ainfworth. 

ILEUS,  n.f.  [Latin.] 

The  confequences  of  inflammation  is  an  ileus,  commonly 
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called  the  twifting  of  the  guts ;  but  is  really  either  a  circum¬ 
volution,  or  infertion  of  one  part  of  the  gut  within  the  other. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

FLEX,  n.f  [Latin.] 

The  ilex ,  or  great  fcarlet  oak,  thrives  well  in  England,  is 
a  hardy  fort  of  tree,  and  eafily  raifed  of  acorns.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  have  a  fort  they  call  enzina;  the  wood  of  which,  when 
old,  is  finely  chambletted,  as  if  it  were  painted,  and  is  ufeful 
for  flocks  of  tools,  mallet-heads,  chairs,  axle-trees,  wedges, 
beetles,  pins,  and  pallifadoes  for  fortifications,  being  very 
hard  and  durable.  Mortimer. 

Iliac,  adj.  [ iliacus ,  Latin.]  Relating  to  the  lower  bowels. 
The  iliac  paflion  is  a  kind  of  convulfion  in  the  belly. 

Thofe  who  die  of  the  iliac  paflion  have  their  bellies  much 
fwelled.  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

I'liac  Paffion .  n.  f.  A  kind  of  nervous  cholick,  whofe 
feat  is  the  ilium,  whereby  that  gut  is  twilled,  or  one 
part  enters  the  cavity  of  the  part  immediately  below  or  above  ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  called  the  volvulus,  from  volvo ,  to  roll. 

llk.  adv.  [ealc,  Saxon.]  Eke;  alfo.  It  is  ftill  retained  in 
Scotland,  and  denotes  each  :  as,  ilk  ane  of  you ,  every  one  of 
you.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  fame ;  as,  Macintojh  of  that  ilk ,  de¬ 
notes  a  gentleman  whofe  furname  and  the  title  of  his  eftate 
are  the  fame. 

Shepherds,  fhould  it  not  yfhend 
Your  roundels  frefh,  to  hear  a  doleful  verfe 
Of  Rofalind,  who  knows  not  Rofalind, 

That  Colin  made?  ilk  can  I  you  rebearfe.  Spenfer. 

lll.  adj.  [contracted  from  Evjl,  and  retaining  all  its  fenfes.] 

1 .  Bad  in  any  refpeCt ;  contrary  to  good,  whether  phyfical  or 
moral;  evil.  See  Evil. 

There’s  fome  ill  planet  reigns ; 

I  muft  be  patient,  ’til!  the  heavens  look 

With  an  afpeCt  more  favourable.  Shakef.  Winter' s  Tale. 

Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example.  Shakejpeare's  Henry  VIII. 

Neither  is  it  ill  air  only  that  maketh  an  ill  feat ;  but  ill 
ways,  ill  markets,  and  ill  neighbours.  Bacon  s  Effays. 

Some,  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  incline  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  fad  and  ill-difpofed  :  others,  of  a  jovial  nature, 
difpofe  them  to  be  merry.  Bacon. 

2.  Sick  ;  difordered ;  not  in  health.  I  know  not  that  evil  is  ever 
ufed  in  this  fenfe. 

You  wifh  me  health  in  very  happy  feafon  ; 

For  I  am  on  the  fudden  fomething  ill.  Shakef.  Henry  IV. 

I  have  known  two  towns  of  the  greateft  confequence  loft, 
by  the  governours  falling  ill  in  the  time  of  the  fieges.  Temple. 

III.  n.f. 

1.  Wickednefs. 

Ill ,  to  man’s  nature,  as  it  ftands  perverted,  hath  a  natural 
motion  ftrongeft  in  continuance.  Bacon. 

Young  men  to  imitate  all  ills  are  prone; 

But  are  compell’d  to  avarice  alone  : 

For  then  in  virtue’s  fhape  they  follow  vice.  Dryden's  Juv. 

Strong  virtue,  like  ftrong  nature,  ftruggles  ftill. 

Exerts  ltfelf,  and  then  throws  off  the  ill.  Dryden's  Aureng. 

2.  Misfortune ;  mifery. 

Who  can  all  fenfe  of  others  ills  efcape. 

Is  but  a  brute  at  beft  in  human  fhape.  Tate's  Juvenal. 

Though  plung’d  in  ills  and  exercis’d  in  care. 

Yet  never  let  the  noble  mind  defpair; 

When  preft  by  dangers,  and  befet  with  foes, 

The  gods  their  timely  fuccour  interpofe  ; 

And  when  our  virtue  finks,  o’erwhe'm’d  with  grief, 

By  unforefeen  expedients  bring  relief.  A.  Phillips. 

III.  adv. 

1.  Not  well ;  not  rightly  in  any  refpeCt. 

Ill  at  eafe,  both  fhe  and  all  her  train 
The  fcorching  fun  had  borne,  and  beating  rain.  Dry  den. 

2.  Not  eafily. 

Thou  defir’fl: 

The  punifhment  all  on  thyfelf !  alas ! 

Bear  thine  own  firft;  ill  able  to  fuftain 

His  full  wrath,  whofe  thou  feel’ft  as  yet  leaft  part. 

And  my  difpleafure  bear’ft  fo  ill.  Milton  s  Paradife  Ls/i. 

Ill  bears  the  fex  a  youthful  lover’s  fate, 

When  juft  approaching  to  the  nuptial  ftate.  Dryden. 

Ill,  fubftantive  or  adverb,  is  ufed  in  compofition  to  exprefs 
any  bad  quality  or  condition,  which  may  be  eafily  underltood 
by  the  following  examples. 

III.  fubflantive. 

Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill  breeding  minds.  Shak.  Hamlet. 

I  have  an  ill  divining  foul : 

Methinks  I  fee  thee,  now  thou  art  below. 

As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.  Shakefpeare. 

No  look,  no  laft  adieu  before  he  went! 

In  an  ill  boding  hour  to  flaughter  fent.  Dryd.  /En. 

I  know 

The  voice  ill  boding,  and  the  folemn  found.  Phillips. 

He  may  ftrew 

The  wifeft  prince  on  earth  may  be  deceived  by  the  craft  of 
ill  defigning  men.  Swift's  Examiner. 

Your 
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Shake/.  Mach. 


Your  ill  meaning  politician  lords, 

Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guefls. 

Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  fpics, 

'VVho,  threat’ning  cruel  death,  con  ft  rain’d  the  bride 
To  wring  from  me  and  tell  to  them  n.v  fecret.  Milt 
A  fpy  diftinguifh’d  from  his  airy  ftand. 

To  bribe  whole  vigilance,  /Egifthus  told 
A  mighty  fum  of  ill  perfuading  gold.  Pope's 

III.  adverb. 

There  founded  an  ill  according  cry  of  the  enemies,  and 
lamentable  noife  was  carried  abroad.  IViJd.  xviii 

My  colleague, 

Being  fo  ill  affedlcd  with  the  gout. 

Will  not  be  able  to  be  there  in  perfon.  Pen.  John/.  Catil. 

T  he  danger  of  the  day’s  but  newly  gone. 

And  the  examples 

Of  every  minute’s  inftance,  prefent  now. 

Have  put  us  in  thefe  ill  befeeming  arms.  Shake fp.  H.  IV. 

Lead  back  thy  Saxons  to  their  ancient  Elbe  : 

I  would  reftore  the  fruitful  Kent,  the  gift 

Of  V  ortigern,  or  Hengift’s  ill  bought  aid.  Dr  yd.  K.  Arthur. 

Wefimple  toafters  take  delight 
To  fee  our  women’s  teeth  look  white  ; 

And  ev’ry  faucy  ill  bred  fellow 

Sneers  at  a  mouth  profoundly  yellow.  Prior. 

The  ungrateful  treafon  of  her  ill  chofen  hulband  overthrows 
her-  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

Envy,  how  carefully  does  it  look  ?  How  meagre  and  ill 
eomplexioned  ?  It  preys  upon  itfelf,  and  exhaufts  the  fpirits. 

Collier  on  Envy. 

There  grows, 

In  my  moft  ill  compos’d  affedtion,  fuch 
A  ftanchlefs  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 

I  fhould  cut  oft'  the  nobles  for  their  lands. 

To  what  end  this  ill  concerted  lye. 

Palpable  and  grofs  ?  Dryden s  Don  SebaJUan. 

Our  generals  at  prefent  are  fuch  as  are  likely  to  make  the 
beft:  ufe  of  their  numbers,  without  throwing  them  away  on 
any  ill  concerted  projects.  Addifon  on  the  War. 

The  fecond  daughter  was  a  peevifh,  fro  ward,  ill  conditioned 
creature  as  ever  was.  Arbuthnot's  Hi/lory  of  John  Bull. 

No  PeHIan  arras  hides  his  homely  walls 
With  antick  vefts,  which,  through  their  Ihady  fold. 

Betray  the  ftreaks  of  ill  diffembled  gold.  Dryd.  Virg.  Gear. 

You  fhall  not  find  me,  daughter, 

After  the  (lander  of  moft  ftep-mothers, 

111  ey’d  unto  you.  Shakefpeare's  Cymbeline. 

I  fee  thy  fifter’s  tears, 

Thy  father’s  anguifh,  and  thy  brother’s  death, 

In  the  purfuit  of  our  ill  fated  loves. 

Others  ill  fated  are  condemn’d  to  toil 
Their  tedious  life.  Prior. 

Plain  and  rough  nature,  left  to  itfelf,  is  much  better  than 
an  artificial  ungratefulnefs,  and  fuch  ftudied  ways  of  being  ill 
faftnoned.  Locke. 

Much  better,  when  I  find  virtue  in  a  fair  lodging,  than 
when  I  am  bound  to  feek  it  in  an  ill  favoured  creature,  like  a 
pearl  in  a  dunghill.  Sidney. 

Near  to  an  old  ill  favoured  caftle  they  meant  to  perform 
their  unknightly  errand.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill  favour’d  faults 
Look  handfome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year!  Shake/p. 

If  a  man  had  but  an  ill  favoured  nofe,  the  deep  thinkers 
would  contrive  to  impute  the  caufe  to  the  prejudice  of  his  edu¬ 
cation.  Swift. 

I  was  at  her  houfe  the  hour  (he  appointed. 

———And  you  fped,  fir? 

■  Very  ill  favouredly.  Shake/.  Merry  Wives  0/  Wind/ 
He  (hook  him  ill  favouredly  for  the  time,  raging  through 
the  very  bowels  of  his  country,  and  plundering  all  wherefo- 
ever  he  came.  Howel’s  Vical  Forrefl. 

They  would  not  make  bold,  as  every  where  they  do,  to  de- 
ftroy  ill  formed  and  mif-flbaped  productions.  Locke, 

The  fabled  dragon  never  guarded  more 
The  golden  fleece,  than  he  his  ill  got  ftore.  Dryd.  Juven. 

Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  thefe  my  friends, 

And  make  good  ufe  of  his  ill  gotten  power. 

By  (helt’ring  men  much  better  than  himfelf.  Add/.  Cato. 

Ill  govern’d  paflions  in  a  prince’s  breaft. 

Hazard  his  private  and  the  publick  reft.  Waller. 

That  knowledge  of  theirs  is  very  fuperficial  and  ill 
grounded.  Dryden  s  Dufrejhoy. 

Ill  grounded  paflions  quickly  wear  away ; 

What’s  built  upon  efteem  can  ne’er  decay.  Waif. 

Hither,  of  ///join’d  fons  and  daughters  born, 

Firft  from  the  ancient  world  thefe  giants  came.  Milton. 
Nor  has  he  erred  above  once  by  an  ill  judged  fuperfluity. 

Garth's  Ovid. 

,  Did  you  never  tafte  delicious  drink  out  of  an  ill  looked 
veflel  ?  L’E/lrange, 


Addifon' s  Cato. 


The  match  had  been  fo  ill  made  for  Piexiitus,  that  his  ill 
led  life  would  have  tumbled  to  deftrudlion,  had  there  not  come 
fifty  to  his  defence.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

The  works  are  weak,  the  garrifon  but  thin, 

Difpirited  with  frequent  Overthrows, 

Already  wavering  on  their  ill  mann’d  walls.  Dryden . 

He  will  not  hear  me  out ! 

Was  ever  criminal  forbid  to  plead  ? 

Curb  their  ill  manner’d  zeal.  Dryden. 

Thefe  are  the  produdl 
Of  thofe  ill  mated  marriages  thou  fav/ft, 

Where  good  with  bad  were  match’d.  Milt.  Parad.  IqJI. 

It  is  impoflible  for  the  moft  ill  minded,  avaritious,  or  cun¬ 
ning  clergyman  to  do  the  leaft  injuftice  to  the  meaneft  co 
tager,  in  any  bargain  for  tythes.  Siv.  . . 

Soon  as  th’  ill  omen’d  rumour  reach’d  his  ear. 

Who  can  deferibe  th’  amazement  in  his  face  !  Dryden. 
The  eternal  law  of  things  muft  not  be  altcredj  to  comply 
with  his  ill  ordered  choice.  Locke: 

When  you  expofe  the  feene, 

Down  the  ill  organ’d  engines  fall. 

Off  fly  the  vizards.  Swift . 

ForPhthia  fix’d  is  my  return  ; 

Better  at  home  my  ill  paid  pains  to  mourn, 

Than  from  an  equal  here  fuftain  the  publick  fcorn.  Dryden. 

There  motly  images  her  fancy  ftrike. 

Figures  ill  pair’d,  and  fimilies  unlike.  Pope's  Dunclad. 

Sparta  has  not  to  boaft  of  fuch  a  woman  ; 

Nor  Troy  to  thank  her,  for  her  ill  plac’d  love.  Dryden. 

I  (hall  direct  you  better,  a  talk  for  which  I  take  myfelf  not 
to  be  ill  qualified,  becaufe  I  have  had  more  opportunities  than 
many  others  to  obferve  what  fources  the  follies  of  women  are 
derived  from.  Swift. 

Actions  are  pleafing  or  difpleafing,  either  in  themfelves.,  or 
confidered  as  a  means  to  a  greater  and  more  defirable  end  :  the 
eating  of  a  well  feafoned  dilb,  fuited  to  a  man’s  palate,  may 
move  the  mind,  by  the  delight  itfelf  that  accompanies  the  eat¬ 
ing,  without  reference  to  any  other  end;  to  which  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  pleafure  there  is  in  health  arid  ftrength  may 
add  a  new  guft,  able  to  make  us  fvvallow  an  ill  relilhed  po¬ 
tion.  Locke . 

Blufhes,  ill  reffrain’d,  betray 
Her  thoughts  inventive  on  the  bridal  day ; 

The  confcious  fire  the  dawning  blufti  furvey’d, 

And  fmiling  thus  befpoke  the  blooming  mlaid.  Pope's  Odyff. 

•  Behold  the  fruit  of  ill  rewarded  pain  : 

As  many  months  as  I  fuftain’d  her  hate, 

;  So  many  years  is  {he  condemn’d  by  fate.  Dryden. 

The  god  inform’d 

This  ill  fliap’d  body  with  a  daring  foul. 

Dryden  and  Lee's  Oedipus. 
There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the  dilhes  were  ill  forted  : 
whole  pyramids  of  fweetmeats  for  boys  and  women ;  but  lit¬ 
tle  of  folid  meat  for  men.  Dryden. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  prieft’s  office  to  impofe  this  name 
in  baptifm  :  he  may  refufe  to  pronounce  the  fame,  if  the  pa¬ 
rents  give  them  ludicrous,  filthy,  or  ill  founding  names.  Aylijfe. 

Ill  fpirited  Wor’fter,  did  we  not  fend  grace, 

Pardon  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ?  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 

From  thy  foolifh  heart,  vain  maid,  remove 
An  ufelefs  forrow,  and  an  ill  ftarr’d  love.  Prior. 

Ah,  why  th’  ill  fuiting  paftime  muff  I  try  ? 

To  gloomy  care  my  thoughts  alone  are  free  : 

III  the  gay  fports  with  troubled  hearts  agree.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 
Holding  of  ill  tailed  things  in  the  mouth  will  make  a  fmall 
falivation.  .  Crew's  Co/mol.  b.  ii. 

The  maid,  with  downcaft  eyes,  and  mute  with  grief. 

For  death  unfinilh’d,  and  ill  tim’d  relief. 

Stood  fullen  to  her  fuit.  Dryden  s  Ovid. 

How  {hould  opinions,  thus  fettled,  be  given  up,  if  there  be 
any  fufpicion  of  intereft  or  defign,  as  there  never  fails  to  be, 
where  men  find  themfelves  ill  treated  ?  Locke. 

That  boldnefs  and  fpirit  which  lads  get  amongft  their  play¬ 
fellows  at  fchool,  has  ordinarily  a  mixture  of  rudenefs  and  ill 
turned  confidence ;  fo  that  thefe  mifbecoming  and  difingenu- 
ous  ways  of  drifting  in  the  world  mull  be  unlearned.  Locke. 

Il,  before  words  beginning  with  /,  {lands  for  in. 

Illa'chrym  able.  adj.  [ illachrymabilis,  Latin.]  Incapable  of 
weeping.  Dift. 

Illa'pse.  n.f.  [ illapfus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Gradual  immiflion  or  entrance  of  one  thing  into  another. 

As  a  piece  of  iron  red  hot,  by  reafon  of  the  illapfe  of  the 
fire  into  it,  appears  all  over  like  fire ;  fo  the  fouls  of  the  bleffed, 
by  the  illapfe  of  the  divine  effence  into  them,  (hall  be  all  over 
divine.  Norris. 

2.  Sudden  attack;  cafual  coming. 

Life  is  oft  preferved 

By  the  bold  fwimmer  in  the  fwift  illapfe 

Of  accident  difaftrous.  Dhomfon's  Summer, 

To 
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To  ILLA'QUEATE.  v.  a.  [illaqueo,  Latin.]  To  entangle  ; 
to  entrap  ;  to  enfnare. 

I  am  Hlaquated ,  but  not  truly  captivated  into  an  afient  to 
your  conclufion.  More  s  Divine  Dialogues. 

Illaquea'tion.  n.  f  [Crom  illaqueate. ] 

1.  The  aft  of  catching  or  enfnaring. 

The  word  in  Mathew  doth  not  only  fignify  fufpenfion,  or 
pendulous  illaqueation ,  but  alfo  fuffocation.  Brown's  Vul.  Err . 

2.  A  fnare ;  any  thing  to  catch. 

Illa'tion.  n.f  [illatio,  Latin.]  Inference;  conclufion  drawn 
from  premifes. 

Herein  there  feems  to  be  a  very  erroneous  illation  from  the 
indulgence  of  God  unto  Cain,  concluding  an  immunity  unto 
himfelf.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Illation  fo  orders  the  intermediate  ideas  as  to  difcover  what 
connection  there  is  in  each  link  of  the  chain,  whereby  the  ex¬ 
tremes  are  held  together.  Locke. 

Relative.  adj.  [Hiatus,  Latin.]  Relating  to  illation  or  con¬ 
clufion. 

In  common  difcourfe  or  writing  fuch  caufal  particles  as 
for ,  becaufe ,  manifeft  the  aft  of  reafoning  as  well  as  the 
illative  particles  then  and  therefore.  Watts. 

Illa'udable.  adj.  [ illaudabilis ,  Latin.]  Unworthy  of  praife 
or  commendation. 

Strength  from  truth  divided  and  from  juft, 
lllaudable ,  nought  merits  but  difpraife.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl. 
Illa'udably.  adv.  [from  illaudable.]  Unworthily;  without 
deferving  praife. 

It  is  natural  for  all  people  to  form,  not  illaudably ,  too  fa¬ 
vourable  a  judgment  of  their  own  country.  Broome. 

Illegal,  adj.  [ in  and  legalis ,  Latin.]  Contrary  to  law. 

No  patent  can  oblige  the  fubjeft  againft  law,  unlefs  an  il¬ 
legal  patent  palled  in  one  kingdom  can  bind  another,  and  not 
itfelf.  _  Swift. 

Illegality,  n.f.  [from  illegal, 1]  Contrariety  to  law. 

He  wilhed  them  to  confider  what  votes  they  had  palled,  of 
the  illegality  of  all  thofe  commiflions,  and  of  the  unjuftifiable- 
nefs  of  all  the  proceedings  by  virtue  of  them.  Clarendon. 
Ille'gally.  adv.  [from  illegal.']  In  a  manner  contrary  to 
law. 

Jlle'gible.  adj.  [, in  and  legibilis ,  from  lego ,  Latin.]  What 
cannot  be  read. 

The  fecretary  poured  the  ink-box  all  over  the  writings,  and 
fo  defaced  them  that  they  were  made  altogether  illegible.  Howel. 
Illegitimacy,  n.f.  [from  illegitimate.]  State  of  baftardry. 
Illegitimate,  adj.  [in  and  legitimus ,  Latin.J  Unlawfully 
begotten ;  not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

Grieve  not  at  your  ftate ; 

For  all  the  word  is  illegitimate.  Cleave! and. 

Being  illegitimate,  I  was  deprived  of  that  endearing  tendernefs 
and  uncommon  fatisfaftion,  which  a  good  man  finds  in  the 
love  and  converfation  of  a  parent.  Addifons  Sped! at  or. 

Illegi  timately.  adv.  [from  illegitimate.]  Not  in  wed¬ 
lock. 

Illegitima'tion.  n.f.  [ from  illegitimate.]  The  ftate  of  one 
not  begotten  in  wedlock.  x 

Richard  III.  had  a  refolution,  out  of  his  hatred  to  both  his 
brethren,  to  difable  their  ifi’ues,  upon  falfe  and  incompetent 
pretexts,  the  one  of  attainder,  the  other  of  illegitimation.  Bac. 
Ille'viable.  adv.  [lever,  French.]  What  cannot  be  levied 
or  exafted. 

He  reftified  the  method  of  collefting  his  revenue,  and  re¬ 
moved  obfolete  and  illeviable  parts  of  charge.  Hale. 

Illfa'voured.  adj.  Deformed.  See  the  compofitions  of 
III.  adv. 

Illfa'vouredly.  adv.  With  deformity. 

IllfaVouredness.  n.f.  Deformity. 

ILLIBERAL,  adj.  [illiberalis,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  noble;  not  ingenuous. 

The  charity  of  moft  men  is  grown  fo  cold,  and  their  reli¬ 
gion  fo  illiberal.  King  Charles. 

2.  Not  munificent ;  not  generous ;  fparing. 

Yet  fubfift  they  did,  and  well  too  :  an  argument  that  that 
earth  did  not  deal  out  their  nourilhment  with  an  overfparing 
or  illiberal  hand.  Woodward's  Natural  Hijlory. 

Illibera'lity.  n.f.  [illiberalitas,-Lnt.  from  illiberal.]  Parfi- 
mony ;  niggardlinefs ;  want  of  munificence. 

The  illiberality  of  parents,  in  allowance  towards  their  chil¬ 
dren,  is  an  harmful  error,  and  acquaints  them  with  fhifts.  Bac. 
Illiberally,  adv.  [from  illiberal.]  Difingenuoufly ; 
meanly. 

One  that  had  been  bountiful  only  upon  furprize  and  inco- 
gitancy,  illiberally  retrafts.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Illi'cit.  adj.  [ illicitus ,  Latin  ;  illicite ,  French.]  Unlawful. 

To  Illi'ghten.  v.n.  [in  and  lighten.]  To  enlighten;  to  il¬ 
luminate.  A  word,  I  believe,  only  in  Raleigh. 

Corporeal  light  cannot  be,  becaufe  then  it  would  not  pierce 
the  air,  nor  diaphanous  bodies ;  and  yet  every  day  we  fee  the 
air  illight ened.  _  _  Raleigh. 

Illimitable,  adj.  [in  and  limes,  Latin.]  That  which  can¬ 
not  be  bounded  or  limited. 


Although  in  adoration  of  idols,  unto  the  fubtiler  heads, 
the  worfhip  perhaps  might  be  fymbolical ;  yet  was  the  idolatry 
direft  in  the  people,  whofe  credulity  is  illimitable ,  and  who 
may  be  made  believe  that  any  thing  is  God.  Brown  s  Vu.  Err * 
With  what  an  awful  world-revolving  power* 

Were  firft  th’  unwieldy  planets  launch’d  along 
1  he  illimitable  void  !  7 horn  fan's  Sutnmer. 

Illimitably.  adv.  [from  illimitable .]  Without  fufeeptibi- 
lityof  bounds. 

Illimited.  adj.  [in  and  limes,  Latin  ;  iUimite,  French.]  Un¬ 
bounded  ;  interminable. 

Illi'mitedness.  n.J.  [from  illimited.]  Exemption  from  all 
bounds. 

I  he  abfolutenefs  and  illimitednefs  of  his  commiflion  was 
generally  much  fpoken  of.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

ILLIT'ERAl  E.  adj.  [i  literatus,  Latin.]  Unlettered;  un¬ 
taught  ;  unlearned  ;  unenlightened  by  feience. 

I  he  duke  was  illiterate,  yet  had  learned  at  court  to  fupply 
his  own  defefts,  by  the  drawing  unto  him  of  the  beft  inftru- 
ments  of  experience.  Wotton. 

Th’  illiterate  writer,  empirick  like,  applies 
To  minds  difeas’d  unfafe  chance  remedies; 

The  learn’d  in  fchools,  where  knowledge  fitft  began. 
Studies  with  care  th’  anatomy  of  man  ; 

Sees  virtue,  vice,  and  paflions  in  their  caufe. 

And  fame  from  fcience,  not  from  fortune  draws.  Dryden. 
In  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity  not  only  the  learned  and  the 
wife,  but  the  ignorant  and  ilhtirate  embraced  torments  and 
death.  ’Tillotfon  s  Sermons. 

Illiteratenfss.  n.f.  [from  illiterate.]  Want  of  learning; 
ignorance  of  fcience. 

Many  acquainted  with  chymiftry  but  by  report,  have,  from 
the  illiteratenefs  and  impoftures  of  thofe  that  pretend  fkill  in  it, 
entertained  an  ill  opinion  of  the  art.  Boyle. 

Illi  terature.  n.  f  [in  and  literature.]  Want  of  learning. 
The  more  ufual  caufes  of  this  deprivation  are  want  of  holy 
orders,  iiliterature,  or  inability  for  the  difehargeof  that  facred 
funftion,  and  irreligion.  Aylijfe's  Parergon. 

Illness,  n.f  [from  ill.] 

1.  Badnefs  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind,  natural  or  moral. 

He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  prifon-doors 
fet  open,  is  perfeftly  at  liberty,  though  his  preference  tje  de¬ 
termined  to  flay,  by  the  illnefs  of  the  weather.  Locke. 

2.  Sicknefs ;  malady  ;  diforder  of  health. 

On  the  Lord’s  day,  which  immediately  preceded  this  illnefs , 
he  had  received  the  facrament.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

Since  the  account  her  majefty  received  of  the  infolent  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  faftion,  during  her  late  illnefs  at  Windfor,  {he 
hath  been  willing  to  fee  them  deprived  of  all  power  to  do  mif- 
chief.  .  Swift. 

3.  Wickednefs. 

Thou  would  be  great ; 

Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 
The  illnefs  fltould  attend  it.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Illna'ture.  n.f.  [ ill  and  nature.]  Habitual  malevolence; 
want  of  humanity. 

Illnature  inclines  a  man  to  thofe  aftions  that  thwart  and 
four  and  difturb  converfation,  and  confift.s  of  a  pronenefs  to  do 
ill  turns,  attended  with  a  fecret  joy  upon  the  fight  ft"  any  mif- 
chief  that  befals  another,  and  of  an  utter  infenfibility  of  any 
kindnefs  done  him.  South's  Sermons. 

Illna'tuhed.  adj.  [from  illnature.] 

1.  Habitually  malevolent ;  wanting  kindnefs  or  goodwill;  mif- 
chievous. 

Thefe  ill  qualities  denominate  a  perfon  illnatured,  they  being 
fuch  as  make  him  grievous  and  uneafy  to  all  whom  he  deals 

and  affociates  himfelf  with.  South's  Sermons. 

§tay,  filly  bird,  th’  illnatur'd  talk  refufe ; 

Nor  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news.  Addifons  Ovid. 

It  might  be  one  of  thofe  iilnatured  beings  who  are  at  enmity 
with  mankind,  and  do  therefore  take  pleafure  in  filling  them 
with  groundless  terrors.  Atterbury' s  Sermons. 

2.  Phillips  applies  it  to  land.  Untraftable;  not  yielding  to  cul¬ 
ture. 


The  fondly  ftudious  of  increafe. 

Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  illnatur'd  land 

Induce.  Phillips. 

Illna'turedly.  adv.  [from  illnatured.]  In  a  peevifh,  fro- 
ward  manner. 

Illna'turedness.  n.f.  [from  illnatured.]  Wantofakind- 
ly  difpofition. 

Illo'gical.  adj.  [in  and  logical.] 

1.  Ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  rules  of  reafoning. 

One  of  the  diffenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderfon  fo  bold  and 
illogical  in  the  difpute,  as  forced  him  to  fay  he  had  never  met 
with  a  man  of  more  pertinacious  confidence,  and  lefs  abi¬ 
lities.  Walton. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  reafon. 

Rcafon  cannot  difpute  and  make  an  inference  fo  utterly  illo¬ 
gical.  Decay  of  Pie‘y. 

Illo cicall y.  adv.  [from illogical-]  lit  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  argument. 
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To  Iliu'de.  v.a.  [, [lludo ,  Latin.]  To  deceive;  to  mock ; 
to  impofe  on;  to  play  upon ;  to  torment  by  feme  contemptu¬ 
ous  artifice  of  mockery.  r 

a  ^P?1, ath^,art’  fomctImes  he  ft  rook  him  ftrait, 

And  falfed  of  this  blow,  t’  illu.de  him  with  fuch  bait.  F.  9a. 

in  vain  we  meafure  this  amazing  fphere,  *  ^  * 

WMle  its  circumference,  fcoroing'to  be  brought 
Ev  n  into  fancy  d  fpace,  illudes  our  vanquiftfd  thought.  Pri 
ToIllu'me.  v.a.  [illuminer,  French.] 

1.  To  enlighten;  to  illuminate. 

When  yon  fame  ftar,  that’s  weft  ward  from  the  pole, 

Had  made  his  courfe  t’  illume  that  part  of  heav’n, 

Where  now  it  burns.  Sbakefp.  Hajnlet. 

2.  To  brighten ;  to  adorn. 

The  mountain’s  brow, 

Illum'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 

'T'  ®etojcen#  ,  Thom/t 'in  s  Summer. 

To  Illu  mine.  v.  a.  [ illuminer ,  French.] 

1.  To  enlighten  ;  to  fupply  with  light. 

To  confirm  his  words,  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  fwords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubims :  the  fudden  blaze 
F ar  round  illumin'd  hell.  Milton's  Paradife  loft.  1.  i. 

What  in  me  is  dark. 

Illumine  !  what  is  low,  raife  and  fupport  1  Milt.  Par.  Loll. 

2.  To  decorate;  to  adorn. 


To  Cato,  Virgil  paid  one  honeft  line; 

O  let  my  country’s  friends  illumine  mine.  Pope. 

To  ILLUMINATE,  v.  a.  [, illuminer ,  French;  lumen,  Latin.] 

1.  To  enlighten;  to  fupply  with  light. 

Do  thou  vouchfafe,  with  thy  love-kindling  light, 

T’  illuminate  my  dim  and  dulled  eyn.  Spenrer. 

No  painting  can  be  feen  in  full  perfection,  but  as  all  nature 
is  illuminated  by  a  Angle  light.  Wot  ton. 

He  made  the  ftars. 

And  fet  them  in  the  firmament  of  heav’n, 

T’  illuminate  the  earth  and  rule  the  night.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl . 

Reafon  our  guide,  what  can  fhe  more  reply 
Than  that  the  fun  illuminates  the  fky  ; 

Than  that  night  rifes  from  his  abfent  ray, 

And  his  returning  lultre  kindles  day  ?  Prior. 

2.  To  adorn  with  feftal  lamps  or  bonfires. 

3.  To  enlighten  intellectually  with  knowledge  or  grace. 

Satan  had  no  power  to  abufe  the  illuminated  world  with  his 
impoftures.  Sand)  s' s  Travels. 

When  he  illuminates  the  mind  with  fupernatural  light,  he 
does  not  extinguifh  that  which  is  natural.  Locke. 

4.  To  adorn  with  pictures  or  initial  letters  of  various  colours. 

5.  To  illuftrate. 

My  health  is  inefficient  to  amplify  thefe  remarks,  and  to 
illuminctte  the  feveral  pages  with  variety  of  .examples.  Watts. 

Illumination,  n.f.  [illuminatio,  Lat.  illumination,  Fr.  from 
illuminate.'] 

1 .  The  ad  of  fupplying  with  light. 

2.  That  which  gives  light. 

The  fun  is  but  a  body  illightened,  and  an  illumination 
created.  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 

3.  Feftal  lights  hung  out  as  a  token  of  joy. 

Flow’rs  are  ftrew’d,  and  lamps  in  order  plac’d, 

And  windows  with  illuminations  grac’d.  Dryden’s  Perf. 

4.  Brightnefs;  fplendour. 

The  illuminators  of  manuferipts  borrowed  their  title  from 
the  illumination  which  a  bright  genius  giveth  to  his  work. 

Felton  on  the  Cdajficks. 

5.  Infufion  of  intellectual  light;  knowledge  or  grace. 

■Hymns  and  pfalms  are  fuch  kinds  of  prayer  as  are  not 
conceived  upon  a  fudden ;  but  framed  by  meditation  before¬ 
hand,  or  by  prophetical  illumination  are  infpired.  Hooker. 

We  have  forms  .of  prayers  imploring  God’s  aid  and  bleff- 
ing  for  the  illumination  of  our  labours,  and  the  turning  them 
into  good  and  holy  ufes.  Bacon. 

No  holy  paflion,  no  illumination ,  no  infpiration,  can  be 
now  a  fufficient  commiflion  to  warrant  thofe  attempts  which 
contradict  the  common  rules  of  peace.  Spratt's  Sermons. 

Illuminative.  .^,  [illuminatf,  Fr.  from  illuminate.]  Having 
the  power  to  give  light. 

What  makes  itfelf  and  other  things  be  feen,  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  light,  is  called  fire:  what  admits  the  illuminative 
aCtion  of  fire,  and  is  not  feen,  is  called  air.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

Illumina'tor.  n.f.  [from  illuminate.] 

1 .  One  who  gives  light. 

2.  One  whom  bufinefs  it  is  to  decorate  books  with  pictures  at 
the  beginning  of  chapters. 

Illuminators  of  manuferipts  borrowed  their  title  from  the 
illumination  which  a  bright  genius  giveth  to  his  work.  Felton. 

Illusion,  n.f.  [illuf 0,  Latin  ;  illufton,  Fr.]  Mockery;  falfe 
fhow  ;  counterfeit  appearance ;  errour. 

That,  diftill’d  by  magick  flights, 

Shall  raife  fuch  artificial  fprights. 

As,  by  the  itrength  of  their  illufton , 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confufton.  Sbakefp,  Macbeth. 


There  wanted  not  fome  about  him  that  would  have  per- 
fuaded  him  that  all  was  but  an  illufton.  Ba.on's  Henry  VII. 

So  oft  they  fell 

Into  the  fame  illufton ;  not  as  man; 

Whom  they  triumph’d,  once  laps’d.  Milton's  Parad.  Lojl. 
An  excufe  for  uncharitablenefs,  drawn  from  pretended  in¬ 
ability,  is  of  all  others  the  moft  general  and  prevailing  iliu- 
fon.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

Many  are  the  iiluftons  by  which  the  enemy  endeavours  to 
cheat  men  into  fecurity,  and  defeat  their  title  to  falvation. 

Rogers’s  Sermons. 

To  dream  once  more  I  clofe  my  willing  eyes; 

Ye  foft  iiluftons ,  dear  deceits,  arife !  Pope. 

We  mull  ufe  fome  illuften  to  render  a  paftoral  delightful  j 
and  this  confifts  in  expofing  the  beft  fide  only  of  a  fhepherd’s 
life,  and  in  concealing  its  miferies.  P^pe. 

Illu'sive.  adj.  [from  illufus,  Latin.  J  Deceiving  by  falfe 

fhow. 

The  heathen  bards,  who  idle  fables  dreft, 
llluftve  dreams  in  myftick  forms  expreft.  Blackmore, 

While  the  fond  foul* 

Wrapt  in  gay  vifions  of  unreal  blifs, 

Still  paints  th’  illuftve  form.  Thomfons  Spring. 

I  LLUsorv.  adj.  [from  in  and  luforius ,  Latin;  illufoire,  Fr.] 
Deceiving;  fraudulent. 

Subtilty,  in  thofe  who  make  profeflion  to  teach  or  defend 
truth,  hath  palled  for  a  virtue:  a  virtue  indeed,  which,  con- 
fifting  for  the  moft  part  in  nothing  but  the  fallacious  and  illu- 
J'ory  ufe  of  obfeure  or  deceitful  terms,  is  only  fit  to  make  men 
more  conceited  in  their  ignorance.  Locke. 

To  ILLUSTRATE,  v.  n.  \jlluflro,  Latin  ;  illujlrer ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  brighten  with  light. 

2.  To  brighten  with  honour. 

Matter  to  me  of  glory  !  whom  their  hate 
I'luf  rates,  when  they  fee  all  regal  pow’r 
Giv’n  me  to  quell  their  pride.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

Thee  fhe  enroll’d  her  garter’d  knights  among, 

Illuf  rating  the  noble  lift.  Phillips. 

3.  To  explain;  to  clear;  to  elucidate. 

They  take  up  popular  conceits,  and  from  tradition  unjufti- 
fiable,  or  really  falfe,  illufrate  matters  of  undeniable  truth. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours . 

Illustra'tion.  n.  f.  [illuf  ration,  Fr;  from  illujirate.]  Ex¬ 
planation;  elucidation;  expofition. 

Whoever  looks  about  him  will  find  many  living  illuf  rations 
of  this  emblem.  L' Ff  range: 

Space  and  duration,  being  ideas  that  have  fomething  very 
abftrufe  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  the  comparing  them  one 
with  another  may  perhaps  be  of  ufe  for  their  illuf  ration.  Locke. 

Illustrative,  adj.  [from  illufrate.]  Having  the  quality  of 
elucidating  or  clearing. 

They  play  much  upon  the  fimile,  or  illuf  rative  argumenta¬ 
tion,  to  induce  their  enthymemes  unto  the  people.  Brown . 

Illustratively,  adv.  [from  illuf  ratine.]  By  way  of  ex¬ 
planation. 

Things  are  many  times  delivered  hieroglyphically,  meta¬ 
phorically,  illuf  natively,  and  npt  with  reference  to  action. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

ILLU'STRIOUS.  adj.  [  illuf  ris,  Latin  ;  illuf  re,  Fr.]  Con- 
fpicuous ;  noble ;  eminent  for  excellence. 

In  other  languages  the  mpft  illujlrious  titles  are  derived  from 
things  /acred.  South’s  Sermons. 

Of  ev’ry  nation,  each  illuf  rious  name. 

Such  toys  as  thpfe  have  cheated  into  fame.  Dr) den's  Juven. 

Illustriously.,  adv.  .[from  illuf  rious.]  Confpicuoufly ; 

nobly;  eminently. 

He  difdained  not  to  appear  at  feftival  entertainments,  that 
he  might  more  illuf  rioufy  manifeft  his  charity.  Attfrb.  Sermons . 

Enjoy  the  glory  to  be  great  no  more ; 

And  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boaft, 

To  all  the  world  illuf  rioufy  are  loft.  Pope’s  Spring. 

Illu'striousness.  n.f.  [from  illujlrious.]  Eminence;  nobi¬ 
lity;  grandeur. 

I’m.  Contracted  from  7 am. 

Im  is  ufed  commonly,  in  compofition,  for  in  before  mute  letters. 

IMAGE,  n.f.  [image,  French  ;  imago,  Latin.  ] 

1 .  Any  corporeal  reprefentation,  generally  ufed  of  ftatues ;  2 
ftatue ;  a  pidture. 

Whofe  is  this  image  and  fuperfeription  f  Mat.  xxii.  20. 
The  one  is  too  like  an  image ,  and  fays  nothing ;  and  the 
other  too  like  my  lady’s  oldeftfon,  ever  more  talking.  Shakef 
Thy  brother  I, 

Even  Jike  a  fton y image,  cold  and  numb.  Sbakefp.  Tit.  And. 
The  image  of  a  deity  may  be  a  proper  objedt  fpr  that  which 
is  but  the  image  of  a  religion.  South’s  Sermons. 

Still  muft  I  be  upbraided  with  your  line; 

But  your  late  brother  did  not  prize  me  iefs, 

Becaufe  I  could  not  boaft  of  images.  Dryd.  Tyrann.  Love. 

2.  An  idol;  a  falfe  god. 

3.  A  copy ;  reprefentation ;  likenefs. 

Long  may’ ft  thou  live, 

To  bear  his  mage  and  renew  his  glpties!  SlMfp.  lien.  VI. 
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I  have  bewept  a  worthy  hufband's  death, 

And  liv’d  by  looking  on  his  images : 

But  now  two  mirrours  of  his  princely  femblance 
Are  crack’d  in  pieces  by  malignant  death.  Shakejp.  R.  III. 
The  image  of  the  jell 

I’ll  {hew  you  here  at  large,  Shakefp.  Mer.  Wives  of  Wind/. 

He  made  us  to  his  image  all  agree; 

That  image  is  the  foul,  and  that  mud  be, 

Or  not  the  maker’s  image ,  or  be  free.  Dryden. 

4.  Semblance;  fhow;  appearance. 

Deny  to  fpeak  with  me  ?  They’re  Tick,  they’re  weary, 
They  have  travell’d  all  night !  Mere  fetches, 

The  images  of  revolt.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

This  is  the  man  fhould  do  the  bloody  deed: 

The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 

Lives  in  his  eye.  Shakefpeare' s  King  John. 

The  face  of  things  a  frightful  image  bears. 

And  prefent  death  in  various  forms  appears.  Dryden’ s  /. En . 

5.  An  idea ;  A  reprefentation  of  any  thing  to  the  mind  ;  a  pic¬ 
ture  drawn  in  the  fancy. 

Outcafts  of  mortal  race  !  can  we  conceive 
Image  of  aught  delightful,  foft,  or  great  ?  Prior. 

When  we  fpeak  of  a  figure  of  a  thoufahd  angles,  we  may 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  number  one  thoufand  angles  ;  but  the 
image ,  or  fenfible  idea,  we  cannot  diftinguifh  by  fancy  from 
the  image  of  a  figure  that  has  nine  hundred  angles.  Watts. 
To  I'mage.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  copy  by  the  fancy; 


to  imagine. 

O 


How  are  immaterial  fubftances  to  be  imaged ,  which  are 
fuch  things  whereof  we  can  have  no  notion  l  Dryden. 

Image  to  thy  mind 

How  our  forefathers  to  the  Stygian  {hades 

Went  quick.  .  Phillips. 

His  ear  oft  frighted  with  the  imag’d  voice 
Of  heav’n,  when  firft  it  thunder’d.  Prior. 

If  fate  fome  future  bard  {hall  join 
In  fad  fimilitude  of  griefs  to  mine, 

Condemn’d  whole  years  in  abfence  to  deplore. 

And  image  charms  he  mult  behold  no  more.  Pope. 

I'magery.  n.  f.  [from  imaged] 

1.  Senfible  reprefentations ;  pictures ;  •  ftatues. 

Of  marble  Hone  was  cut. 

An  altar,  carv’d  with  cunning  imagery.  Fairy  gjueen. 

When  in  thofe  oratories  might  you  fee 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery  ; 

Where  ev’ry  figure  to  the  life  exprefs’d 

The  godhead’s  pow’r.  Dryden’ s  Knight’s  Tale. 

Your  gift  fhall  two  large  goblets  be 
Of  filver,  wrought  with  curious  imagery , 


And  high  embofs’d. 


Dryden' s  /. En . 


2. 


Show ;  appearance. 

What  can  thy  imagery  of  forrow  mean  ? 

Secluded  from  the  world,  and  all  its  care. 

Haft  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear  ?  Prior. 

All  the  vifionary  beauties  of  the  profpecft,  the  paint  and 
imagery  that  attracted  our  fenfes,  fade  and  difappear.  Rogers. 

Things  of  the  world  fill  the  imaginative  part  with  beauties 
and  fantaftick  imagery.  Taylor. 

3.  Copies  of  the  fancy ;  falfe  ideas ;  imaginary  phantafms. 

It  might  be  a  mere  dream  which  he  faw ;  the  imagery  of 
a  melancholick  fancy,  fuch  as  mufing  men  miftake  for  a 
reality.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

4.  Reprefentations  in  writing;  fuch  defcriptions  as  force  the 
image  of  the  thing  defcribed  upon  the  mind. 

I  wilh  there  may  be  in  this  poem  any  inftance  of  good 
imagery.  Dryden. 

Imaginable,  adj.  [ imaginable ,  Fr.  from  imagine.']  Poflible 
to  be  conceived. 

It  is  not  imaginable  that  men  will  be  brought  to  obey  what 
they  cannot  efteem.  South’s  Sermons. 

Men,  funk  into  the  greateft  darknefs  imaginable ,  retain  fome 
fenfe  and  awe  of  a  Deity.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons. 

ImaGinant.  adj.  [ imaginant ,  French.]  Imagining;  forming 
ideas. 

We  will  enquire  what  the  force  of  imagination  is,  either 
upon  the  body  imaginant ,  or  upon  another  body.  Bacon. 

Imaginary,  adj.  [imaginaire,  French,  from  imagine.] 

1.  Fancied;  vifionary;  exifting  only  in  the  imagination. 

Falfe  forrow’s  eye, 


Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary.  Shakefp. 

Expectation  whirls  me  round  : 

Th’  imaginary  relifh  is  fo  fweet. 

That  it  enchants  my  fenfe.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Crejfida. 

Fortune  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  power  imaginary ,  to  which 
the  fucccfleS  of  human  actions  and  endeavours  were  for  their 
variety  afcribed.  Raleigh’s  Hi  (lory  of  the  World. 

Why  wilt  thou  add,  to  all  the  griefs  I  fuffer, 

Imaginary  ills  and  fancied  tortures  ?  Addifon  s  Cato. 

Ima'gination.  n.f.  [imagination  Latin ;  imagination,  French, 
from  imagine.] 

I.  Fancy;  the  power  of  forming  ideal  pictures;  the  power  of 
reprefenting  things  abfent  to  one’s  felf  or  others. 


Imagination  I  underftand  to  be  the  reprefentation  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  thought.  Imagination  is  of  three  kinds:  joined  with 
belief  of  that  which  is  to  come ;  joined  with  memory  of  that 
which  is  paft ;  and  of  things  preferit,  or  as  if  they  were  pre¬ 
fent:  for  I  comprehend  in  this  imagination  feigned  and  at  plea- 
fure,  as  if  one  fhould  imagine  fuch  a  man  to  be  in  the  veft- 
ments  of  a  pope,  or  to  have  wings.  Bacon. 

Our  fimple  apprehenfion  of  corporal  objects,  if  prefent,  is 
fenfe ;  if  abfent,  imagination  :  when  we  would  perceive  a  ma¬ 
terial  object,  our.  fancies  prefent  us  with  its  idea.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

O  whither  fhall  I  run,  or  which  way  fly 
The  fight  of  this  fo  horrid  fpectacle. 

Which  erft  my  eyes  beheld,  and  yet  behold  1 
For  dire  imagination  ftill  purfues  me.  Milton’s  Agonijlet. 
His  imaginations  were  often  as  juft  as  they  were  bold  and 
flrong.  Dennis. 

Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play, 

.  The  memory’s  foft  figures  melt  away.  Pope. 

2.  Conception  ;■  image  in  the  mind  ;  idea. 

Sometimes  defpair  darkens  all  her  imaginations ;  fometimes 
the  active  paflion  of  love  cheers  and  clears  her  invention.  Sidn. 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 

An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 

And,  for  unfelt  imaginations , 

They  often  feel  a  world  of  reftlefs  cares.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

Better  I  were  diftract. 

So  fliould  my  thoughts  be  fever’d  from  my  griefs  ; 

And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations ,  lofe 
The  knowledge  of  themfelves.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  fpace,  in  itfelf,  is  actually  bounef- 
lefs ;  to  which  imagination,  the  idea  of  fpace,  of  itfelf  leads 
us.  Locke. 

3.  Contrivance;  fcheme. 

Thou  haft  feen  all  their  vengeance,  and  all  their  imagina¬ 
tions  againft  me.  Lam.  iii.  60. 

Imaginative,  adj.  [ imaginatif,  Fr .  from  imag  ine.  ]  F antaftic  k ; 
full  of  imagination. 

Witches  are  imaginative ,  and  believe  oft  times  they  do  that 
which  they  do  not.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Lay  fetters  and  reftraints  upon  the  imaginative  and  fanta¬ 
ftick  part,  becaufe  our  fancy  is  ufually  pleafed  with  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  fhadows  and  gauds.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

To  IMA'GINE.  v.a.  [ imaginer ,  French;  imaginqr,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fancy  ;  to  paint  in  the  mind. 

Look  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee. 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thefe,  with  imagin’d  fpeed,  Shakefpeare. 

Prefent  feats 

Are  lefs  than  horrible  imaginings.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

What  are  our  ideas  of  eternity  and  immenfity  but  the  re¬ 
peated  additions  of  certain  ideas  of  imagined  parts  of  duration 
and  expanfion,  with  the  infinity  of  number,  in  which  we  can 
come  to  no  end  of  addition  ?  Locke. 

2.  To  fcheme;  to  contrive. 

They  intended  evil  againft  thee,  they  imagined  a  mifehie- 
vous  device.  Pf.-x.xi.  1  r. 

ImaGiner.  n.f.  [from  imagine.]  One  who  forms  ideas. 

The  juggler  took  upon  him  to  know  that  fuch  an  one  fliould 
point  in  fuch  a  place  of  a  garter  that  was  held  up  ;  and  ftill  he 
did  it,  by  firft  telling  the  imaginer,  and  after  bidding  the  actor 
think.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Imbe'cile.  adj.  [ imbecilis ,  Latin  ;  imbecille ,  French.]  Weak; 
feeble  ;  wanting  ftrength  of  either  mind  or  body. 

To  ImbeGile.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.  This  word  is  cor¬ 
ruptly  written  embezzle.]  To  weaken  a  ftock  or  fortune  by 
clandeftine  expences  or  unjuft  appropriations. 

Princes  muft  in  a  fpecial  manner  be  guardians  of  pupils  and 
widows,  not  fuffering  their  perfons  to  be  opprefled,  or  their 
ftates  imbeciled.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Imbecility,  n.f.  [imbecillite,  French.]  Weaknels;  feeble- 
nefs  of  mind  or  body. 

A  weak  and  imperfedt  rule  argueth  imbecility  and  imper¬ 
fection.  Hooker ,  b.  iv. 

No  imbecility  of  means  can  prejudice  the  truth  of  the’pro- 
mife  of  God  herein.  Hooker. 

We  that  are  ftrong  muft  bear  the  imbecility  of  the  impotent, 
and  not  pleafe  ourfelves.  Hooker. 

That  way  we  are  contented  to  prove,  which,  being  the 
worfe  in  itfelf,  is  notwithftanding  now,  by  reafon  of  common 
imbecility ,  the  fitter  and  likelier  to  be  brooked.  Hosktr. 

Strength  would  be  lord  of  imbecility , 

And  the  rude  fon  would  ftrike  his  father  dead.  Shakefpeare. 
Imbecility,  for  fex  and  age,  was  fuch  as  they  could  not  lift  up 
a  hand  againft  them.  King  Charles. 

When  man  was  fallen,  and  had  abandoned  his  primitive 
innocence,  a  ftrange  imbecility  immediately  feized  and  laid  hold 
of  him.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hijlory'. 

To  IMBIBE,  v.a.  [imlibo,  Latin;  imbiber,  hrench.] 

I.  To  drink  in;  to  draw  in. 

A  pot  of  afhes  will  receive  more  hot  water  than  cold,  for- 
afinuch  as  the  warm  water  imbibeth  more  of  the  fait.  Brown. 

The  torrent  mercilefs  imbibes 

Commiftions,  perquifites,  and  bribes.  Swift. 

Illumin’d 
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Illumin’d  wide* 

The  dewy -fkir ted  clouds  imbibe  the  furl,  Thomfon's  Autumn. 

2,  To  admit  into  the  mind. 

Thofe,  that  have  imbibed  this  error,  have  extended  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  belief  to  the  whole  gofpel,  which  they  will  not 
allow  to  contain  any  thing  but  promifes.  Hammond. 

It  is  not  eafy  for  the  mind  to  put  oft'  thofe  confufed  notions 
and  prejudices  it  has  imbibed  from  cuftom.  Locke. 

Ccnverfation  with  foreigners  enlarges  our  minds,  and  fets 
them  free  from  many  prejudices  we  are  ready  to  imbibe  con¬ 
cerning  them.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  To  drench  ;  to  foak.  This  fenfe,  though  unufual,  perhaps 
unexampled,  is  neceflary  in  the  Englifh,  unlefs  the  word  imbue 
be  adopted,  which  our  writers  feem  not  willing  to  receive. 

Metals,  corroded  with  a  little  acid,  turn  into  ruft,  which 
is  an  earth  taftelefs  and  indiflolvable  in  water;  and  this  earth, 
imbibed  with  more  acid,  becomes  a  metallick  fait.  Newton. 
ImbI'ber.  n.  f.  [from  imbibe  ]  That  which  drinks  or  fucks. 

Salts  are  ftrong  imbibers  of  fulphureoUs  fleams.  Arbuthnot. 
Imbibition,  n  f.  [imbibition,  French,  from  imbibe- ]  The  a£l 
of  fucking  or  drinking  in. 

Moft  powders  grow  more  coherent  by  mixture  of  water 
than  of  oil :  the  reafon  is  the  congruity  of  bodies,  which 
maketh  a  perfe&er  imbibition  and  incorporation.  Bacon. 

Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  tranfition,  without  communi¬ 
cation  of  fubftance,  but  in  moifture  not;  and  to  all  madefac- 
tion  there  is  required  an  imbibition.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

A  drop  of  oil,  let  fall  upon  a  fheet  of  white  paper,  that 
part  of  it,  which,  by  the  imbibition  of  the  liquor,  acquires  a 
greater  continuity  and  fome  tranfparency,  will  appear  much 
darker  than  the  reft;  many  of  the  incident  beams  of  light 
being  now  tranfmitted,  that  otherwife  would  be  refle&ed.  Boyle. 
To  ImBi'tter.  v.  a.  [from  bitter.] 

1 .  To  make  bitter. 

a.  To  deprive  of  pleafure;  to  make  unhappy. 

Let  them  extinguifh  their  paflions  which  imbitter  their  lives, 
and  deprive  them  of  their  (hare  in  the  happinefs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

Is  there  any  thing  that  more  imbitters  the  enjoyments  of 
this  life  than  fhame  ?  South's  Sermons. 

3.  To  exafpetate. 

To  Imbo'dy.  v.  a.  [from  body .} 

I.  To  condenfe  to  a  body, 
g.  To  inveft  with  matter. 

An  opening  cloud  reveals 
An  heav’nly  form  imbody’d,  and  array’d 
With  robes  of  light.  Dryden . 

Though  affiduity  in  the  moft  ftxed  cogitation  be  no  trouble 
to  immaterialifed  fpirits,  yet  is  it  more  than  out  embodied  fouls 
can  bear  without  latitude.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

3.  To  bring  together  into  one  mafs  or  company. 

I  by  vow  am  fo  embodied  yours, 

That  {he  which  marries  you  muft  marry  me.  Shakefpeare. 

Never  fince  created,  man 
Met  fuch  imbodied  force,  as  nam’d  with  thefe, 

Could  merit  more  than  that  fmall  infantry 
Warr’d  on  by  cranes.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  i. 

Under  their  head  embody  d  all  in  one.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
Then  Claufus  came,  who  led  a  num’rous  band 
Of  troops  embodied ,  from  the  Sabine  land.  Dryden  s  /En. 

4.  To  inclofe.  Improper. 

In  thofe  ftrata  we  fhall  meet  with  the  fame  metal  or  mineral 
imbodied  in  ftone,  or  lodged  in  coal,  that  elfewhere  we  found 
in  marie.  Woodward' s  Natural  Hijlory. 

To  Imbo'dy.  v.  n.  To  unite  into  one  mafs ;  to  coalefce. 

The  foul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies  and  irabrutes,  ’till  (he  quite  lofe 
The  divine  property  of  her  firft  being.  Milton. 

The  idea  of  white,  which  fnow  yielded  yefterday,  and  an¬ 
other  idea  of  white  from  another  fnow  to-day,  put  together 
in  your  mind,  imbody  and  run  into  one.  Locke * 

To  Imbo'il.  v.  n.  [from  boil.]  To  exeftuate;  to  effervefee  ; 
to  move  with  violent  agitation  like  hot  liquor  in  a  caldron. 
With  whofe  reproach  and  odious  menace, 

The  knight  imboiling  in  his  haughty  heart. 

Knit  all  his  forces,  and  ’gan  foon  unbrace 
His  grafping  hold.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  Imbo'lden.  v.  a.  [from  bold. ]  To  raife  to  confidence; 
to  encourage. 

’Tis  neceflary  he  {hould  die  : 

Nothing  imboldens  fin  fo  much  as  mercy.  Shah.  Timon. 
I  think  myfelf  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are, 
the  which  hath  fomething  imboldened me  to  this  unfeafoned  in- 
trufion.  Shake f  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

I  was  the  more  imboldened,  becaufe  I  found  I  had  a  foul 
congenial  to  his.  <  Dryden. 

Nor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  his  way ; 
Imbolden'd  by  difpair,  he  flood  at  bay.  Dryden' s  Mn. 

Their  virtues  and  fuperior  genius  imboldened  them,  in  great 
exigencies  of  ftate,  to  attempt  the  fervice  of  their  prince  and 
country  out  of  the  common  forms.  btvift. 
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Imbo'soM.  v.  a.  [from  bofomi] 

I i  To  hold  on  the  bofom  ;  to  cover  fondly  with  the  foies  of  one’s 
garment ;  to  hide  under  any  cover. 

The  Father  infinite, 

By  whom  irt  blifs  imbofom'd  fat  the  fon.  Milton  s  Par \  Lojl. 

Villages  imbofm'd  foft  in  trees, 

And  fpiry  towns  by  furging  columns  mark’d.  Thmfcn. 

2.  To  admit  to  the  heart,  or  to  afteftion. 

But  glad  defire,  his  late  embfonid  gueft. 

Yet  but  a  babe,  with  milk  of  fight  he  nUrft.  Sidney. 

Who  glad  t '  embofom  his  affedtion  vile, 

Did  all  (he  might,  more  plainly  to  appear.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  Imbo'und.  1).  a.  [from  bound.]  To  inclofe?;  to  (hut  in. 

That  fweet  breath. 

Which  was  etnbounded  in  this  beauteous  clay.  Shak.  K.  John. 

To  Imbo'w.  v.  a.  [from  bow.]  To  arch  ;  to  vault. 

Prince  Arthur  gave  a  box  of  diamond  fure, 

Imbowed  with  gold  and  gorgeous  ornament.  Fairy  Queen, 
tmbowed  windows  be  pretty  retiring  places  for  conference  : 
they  keep*both  the  wind  and  fun  off.  Bacon. 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  ftudious  cloifter’s  pale* 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antick  pillar  mafly  proof.  MUtoh. 

Imbo'wment.  n.  f  [from  imbow.]  Arch  ;  Vault. 

The  roof  all  open,  not  fo  much  as  any  embowmeht  near  any 
of  the  walls  left.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

To  Imbo'w  er.  v .  a.  [from  bower .]  To  cover  with  a  bower ; 
to  Ihelter  with  trees. 

And  ftooping  thence  to  Ham’s  embowering  walks, 

In  fpotlefs  peace  retir’d.  •  Thomfon, 

To  Imbra'ngle.  v.  a.  To  intangle.  A  low  word. 

With  fubtle  cobweb  cheats 
They’re  catch’d  in  knotted  law,  like  nets  ; 

In  which,  when  once  they  are  imbr  angled. 

The  more  they  ftir,  the  more  they’re  tangled.  Ftudibrar. 
iMBRi'cATEt).  adj.  [from  imbrex,  Latin.]  Indented  with 
concavities ;  bent  and  hollowed  like  a  roof  or  gtitter-tile. 
Imbrica'tion.  n.f  [ imbrex ,  Latin.]  Concave  indenture. 

All  js  guarded  with  a  well  made  tegument*  adorned  with 
neat  imbrications,  and  many  other  fineries.  DerhanU 

ToImbro'wn.  v.  a.  [from  brown.}  To  make  brown;  to  darken; 
to  obfeure ;  tQ  cloud. 

Where  the  morning  fun  firft  warmly  fmote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc’d  {hade 
lmbrown  d  the  noontide  bow’rs.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 
The  walking  crew, 

At  thy  requeft,  fupport  the  miry  fhoe ; 

The  foot  grows  black  that  was  with  dirt  imbrowh'di 
And  in  thy  pocket  gingling  half-pence  found.  Gay. 

Another  age  fhall  fee  the  golden  ear 
lmbrown  the  flope,  and  nod  on  the  parterre.  Pope, 

lmbrown  d  with  native  bronze,  lo  !  Henly  ftands.  P ope. 
To  Imbru'e.  v.  a.  [from  in  and  brue.] 

1.  To  fteep ;  to  foak  ;  to  wet  much  or  long. 

ThoU  mad’ft  many  hearts  to  bleed 
Of  mighty  viftors,  with  wide  wounds  embrud. 

And  by  thy  cruel  darts  to  thee  fubdu’d.  Spenfer. 

There  ftreams  a  fpring  of  blood  fo  faft 
From  thpfe  deep  wounds,  as  all  embru'd  the  face 
Of  that  accurfed  caitiff.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

The  mercilefs  Turks*  embrued  with  the  Chriftian  blood, 
were  Weary  of  flaughtef,  and  began  greedily  to  feek  after  the 
fpoil.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

At  me,  as  at  a  mark,  his  bow  he  drew, 

Whofe  arrows  in  my  blood  their  wings  imbrue.  Sandys. 
Lucius  pities  the  offenders, 

That  would  embrue  their  hands  in  Cato's  blood.  Addifon . 

Lo !  thefe  hands  in  murder  are  imbru'd, 

Thofe  trembling  feet  by  juftice  are  purfu’d.  Prior. 

Thefe,  where  two  ways  in  equal  parts  divide,  ) 

The  direful  monfter  from  afar  defery’d,  5* 

Two  bleeding  babes  depending  at  her  fide  ;  3 

Whofe  panting  vitals,  warm  with  life,  (he  draws. 

And  in  their  hearts  embrues  her  cruel  claws.  Pope. 

His  virgin  fword  ^Egyfthus’  veins  imbru'd-, 

The  murd’rer  fell,  and  blood  atton’d  for  blood.  Pope. 
A  good  man  chufes  rather  to  pafs  by  a  verbal  injury  than 
imbrue  his  hands  in  blood.  Clariffa. 

2.  To  pour ;  to  emit  moifture.  Obfolete. 

Some  bathed  kiffes,  and  did  oft  embrue 
The  fugar’d  liquor  through  his  melting  lips.  Fairy  Qucctt « 

To  Imbru'te.  v.  a.  [from  brute.]  To  degrade  to  brutality. 

I,  who  erft  contended 

With  gods  to  fit  the  higheft,  am  now  conftrain’d 
Into  a  bead  ;  and  mix  with  beftial  flime, 

This  effence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute.  Milton  s  Par.  Lojl. 
To  Imbru'te.  v.  n ,  To  fink  down  to  brutality. 

The  foul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies  and  imbrutes ,  ’till  (he  quite  lofe 
The  divine  property  of  her  firft  being.  Milton: 
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To  Imbu'e.  v.  a.  [  imbuo,  Latin.  This  word,  which  feems 
wanted  in  our  language,  has  been  propofed  by  feveral  writers, 
but  not  yet  adopted  by  the  reft.  l?nbu ,  French,  the  participial 
adj.  is  only  ufed.J  To  tindlure  deep;  to  imbibe  with  any 
liquor  or  die. 

I  would  render  this  treatife  intelligible  to  every  rational 
man,  however  little  verfed  in  fcholaftick  learning;  among 
whom  I  expedt  it  will  have  a  fairer  paffage,  than  among  thofe 
that  are  deeply  imbued  with  other  principles.  Digby. 

Cloaths  which  have  once  been  throughly  embued with  black, 
cannot  well  afterwards  be  dyed  into  lighter  colour.  Boyle. 

Where  the  mineral  matter  is  great,  fo  as  to  take  the:  eye, 
the  body  appears  imbued  and  tin&ured  with  the  colour.  IVoodw . 

To  Imbu'rse.  v.  a.  [ bourfe ,  French.]  To  ftock  with  money. 
This  fhould  be  emburfe ,  from  embourfer ,  French. 

Imitabi'lity.  77./  [imitabilis,  Latin.]  The  quality  of  being 
imitable.  ,  ,  .  v  /  ,■, 

According  to  the  multifarioufnefs  of  this  imit  ability,  fo  are 
the  pollibilities  of  being.  ,  Norris. 

I'm i table,  adj.  [ imitabilis ,  Latin ;  imitable,  French.] 

1.  Worthy  to  be  imitated. 

How  could  the  moft  bafe  men,  and  feparate  from  all  imitable 
qualities,  attain  to  honour  but  by  an  obfervant  fiavifti 
courfe  ?  ,  ,  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  IV mid. 

As  a£ts  of  parliament  are  not  regarded  by  moft  imitable  wri¬ 
ters,  I  account  the  relation  of  them  improper  for  hiftory.  Hayw. 

2.  Pofiible  to  be  imitated. 

The  chara&ers  of  men  placed  in  lower  ftations  of  life,  are 
more  ufeful,  as  being  imitable  by  greater  nnmbers.  Atlerbury. 

To  I'mitate.  v.  a.  \imitor ,  Latin;  imiter,  French.] 

1.  To  copy;  to  endeavour  to  refemble. 

We  imitate  and  pradtife  to  make  fwifter  motions  than  any 
out  of  your  mufkets.  Bacon » 

Defpife  wealth,  and  imitate  a  god.  Cowley. 

I 'would  carefs  fomeftableman  of  note. 

And  imitate  his  language  and  his  coat.  Man  of  Bafe. 

2.  To  counterfeit. 

This  hand  appear’d  a  fhining  fword  to  wield. 

And  that  fuftain’d  an  imitated  fhield.  Dryderis  &n. 

3.  To  purfue  the  courfe  of  a  compofition,  fo  as  to  ufe  parallel 
images  and  examples. 

Forfhame!  what,  imitate  an  ode  !  Gay. 

Imita'tioNj.  n.f  [imitatio,  Latin;  imitation,  French.] 

1.  The  a<ft  of  copying;  attempt  to  refemble. 

Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us  pleafure,  a  lively 
imitation  of  it,  either  in  poetry  or  painting,  muft  produce  a 
much  greater ;  for  both  thefe  arts  are  not  only  true  imitations 
of  nature,  but  of  the  beft  nature.  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  as  a  copy. 

3.  A  method  of  tranflating  loofer  than  paraphrafe,.  in  which 

modern  examples  and  illuftrations  are  ufed  for  ancient,  or  do- 
meftick  for  foreign.  ^ 

In  the  way  of  imitation,  the  tranflatpr  not  only  varies  from 
the  words  and  fenfe,  but  forfakes  them  as  h.e  fees  occafion  ; 
and,  taking  only  fome  general  hints  from  the  original,  runs 
divifion  on  the  groundwork.  Dryden. 

I'mitative.  adj.  [ imitativus ,  Latin.]  Inclined  to  copy. 

This  temple,  lefs  in  form,  with  equal  grace. 

Was  imitative  of  the  firft  in  Thrace.  Dryden. 

Imita'tor.  n.f  [Latin;  imitateur,  French,]  One  that  copies 
another ;  one  that  endeavoqrs  to  refemble  another. 

Imitators  are  but  a  fervile  kind  of  cattle,  fays  the  poet.  Dry. 

Imma'culate.  adj.  [ immaculatus ,  Latin;  inmiacule,  Fr.] 

1.  Spotlefs;  pure;  undefiled. 

To  keep  this  commandment  immaculate  and  blamelefs,  was 
to  teach  the  gofpel  of  Chrift.  Hooker. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 

His  love  fincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate.  Shakefpeare. 
The  king,  whom  catholicks  count  a  faint-like  and  immacu¬ 
late  prince,  was  taken  away  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Bacon. 

Were  but  my  foul  as  pure 
From  other  guilts  as  that,  heav’n  did  not  hold 
One  more  immaculate.  Denham's  Sophy. 

2.  Pure  ;  limpid.  Improper. 

Thou  clear,  immaculate,  and  filver  fountain. 

From  whence  this  ftream,  through  muddy  pafiages, 

Hath  had  his  current  and  defil’d  himfelf.  Shake f  Rich.  II. 

To  Imma'nacle.  v.  a.  [from  manacle.]  To  fetter;  to  con¬ 
fine. 

Thou  ean’ft  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  haft  immanacl'd.  Milton. 

Imma'ne.  adj.  [ immanis ,  Latin.]  Vaft;  prodigioufly  great. 

Immanent,  adj.  [ immanent ,  French;  in  and  maneo ,  Latin.] 
Intrinfick;  inherent;  internal. 

Judging  the  infinite  cfience  by  our  narrow  felves,  weafcribe 
intelledtions,  volitions,  and  fuch  like  immanent  adfions,  to  that 
nature  which  hath  nothing  in  common  with  us.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

What  he  wills  and  intends  once,  he  willed  and  intended 
from  all  eternity  ;  it  being  grofly  contrary  to  the  very  firft  no¬ 
tions  we  have  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  Divine  Nature 
to  ftate  or  fuppofe  any  new  immanent  act  in  God.  South. 


Imma'nifEST.  adj.  [  in  and  manifef.]  Not  manifeft;  not 
plain. 

A  tiine  not  much  unlike  that  which  was  before  time,  hdtna* 
nifef  and  unknown.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  cur.. 

Imma'nity.  n.f.  [  immanilas,  Latin.  ]  Barbarity;  favage- 
nefs. 

It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural, 

That  fuch  immanity  and  bloody  ftrife 

Should  reign  among  profeffors  of  one  faith.  Shakef.  H.  VI. 

Immarce'ssible.  adj.  [in  and  marcefco,  Latin.]  Unfad¬ 
ing.  Dill. 

Imma'rtial.  adj.  [in  and  martial]  Not  warlike. 

My  pow’rs  are  unfit, 

Myfelf  unmartial.  Chapman  s  Odyffey. 

To  Imma'sk.  v.  a.  [in  and  mafk.]  To  cover;  to  difguife. 

I  have  cafes  of  buckram  for  the  nbnee,  to  immajk  our  noted 
outward  garments.  ShakeJ'peare’s  Henry  IV. 

Immaterial,  adj.  [immaicriel,  Fr.  in  and  materia,  Latin.] 

1.  Incorporeal;  diftinct  from  matter ;  void  of  matter. 

Angels  are  fpirits  immaterial  and  intellectual,  the  glorious 
inhabitants  of  thofe  facred  palaces,  where  th6re  is  nothing  but 
light  and  immortality;  no  fhadow  of  matter  for  tears,  dif- 
confentments,  griefs,  and  uncomfortable  pafiions  to  work 
upon  ;  but  all  joy,  tranquillity,  and  peace,  even  for  ever  and 
ever,  do  dwell.  Hooker. 

As  then  the  foul  a  fubftance  hath  alone, 

Befides  the  body,  in  which  fhe  is  confin’d ; 

So  hath  flie  not  a  body  of  her  own. 

But  is  a  fpirit,  and  immaterial  mind.  Davies. 

Thofe  immaterial  felicities  we  expedt,  fuggeff  the  neceflity  of 
preparing  our  appetites,  without  which  heaven  can  be  no  hea¬ 
ven  to  us.  Decay  of  Piety. 

No  man  that  owns  the  exiftence  of  an  infinite  fpirit  can 
doubt  of  the  poflibility  of  a  finite  fpirit ;  that  is,‘  fuch  a  thing 
as  is  immaterial,  and  does  not  contain  any  principle  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  Tillotfon  s  Sermons. 

2.  Unimportant;  without  weight ;  impertinent;  Without  rela¬ 
tion.  This  fenfe  has  crept  into  the  converfation  and  writings 
of  barbarians;  but  ought  to  be  utterly  rejected. 

Immateriality,  n.f.  [from  immaterial.]  Incorporeity; 
diftindtnefs  from  body  or  matter.  . 

When  we  know  cogitation  is  the  prime  attribute  of  a  fpirit, 
we  infer  its  immateriality ,  and  thence  its  immortality.  Watts. 

Immaterially,  adv.  [from  immaterial.]  In  a  manner  not 
depending  upon  matter. 

The  vifible  fpecies  of  things  ftrike  not  our  fenfes  immate¬ 
rially  ;  but  ftreaming  in  corporal  rays,  do  carry  with  them  the 
qualities  of  the  objedf  from  whence  they  flow,  and  the  me¬ 
dium  through  which  they  pafs.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

ImmateR’ialized.  adj.  [from  in  and  materia,  Latin.]  Dif- 
tindl  from  matter  ;  incorporeal. 

Though  afliduity  in  the  moft  fixed  cogitation  be  no  trouble 
to  immaterialized  fpirits,  yet  is  it  more  than  our  imbodied  fouls 
can  bear  without  lafiitude.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

ImmateRialness.  n.f.  [from  immaterial.]  Diftindtnefs  from 

.  matter. 

Immate'riate.  adj.  [in  and  materia,  Latin.]  Not  confifting 
of  matter  ;  incorporeal ;  without  body. 

It  is  a  virtue  which  may  be  called  incorporeal  and  immate- 
riate ,  whereof  there  be  in  nature  but  few.  Bacon. 

After  a  long  enquiry  of  things  immerfe  in  matter,  I  inter- 
pofe  fome  object  which  is  immateriaie,  or  lefs  materiate;  fuch 
as  this  of  founds.  Bacon. 

IMMATU'RE.  adj.  [immaturus,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  ripe. 

2.  Not  perfect;  not  arrived  at  fulnefs  or  completion. 

The  land  enterprize  of  Panama  was  an  ill  meafured  and 
immature  counfel ;  for  it  was  grounded  upon  a  falfe  account, 
that  the  pafiages  were  no  better  fortified  than  Drake  had  left 
them.  Bacon. 

This  is  your  time  for  faction  and  debate. 

For  partial  favour,  and  permitted  hate: 

Let  now  your  immature  difienfion  ceafe, 

Sit  quiet.  '  Dryden. 

7.  Hafty  ;  early  ;  come  to  pafs  before  the  natural  time. 

We  are  pleafed,  and  call  not  that  death  immature,  if  a  man 
lives  ’till  feventy.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Im matuRely.  aclv.  [from  immature.]  Toofoon;  too  early; 
before  ripenefs  or  completion. 

ImmatuReness.  )  n.f  [fr  om  immature.]  Unripenefs ;  in- 

ImmatuRity.  J  completenefs ;  a  ftate  fhort  of  completion. 

I  might  reafonably  expedt  a  pardon  from  the  ingenious  for 
faults  committed  in  an  immaturity  Of  age  and  judgment.  Gian. 

Immeabi'lity.  n.f.  [tmzneabiiis,  Latin.]  Want  of  power  to 
pafs.  1 

From  this  phlegm  proceeds  white  cold  tumours,  vifeidity, 

and  confequently  immedbility  of  the  juices.  Arbuthnot. 

Imme'asurea u le.  adj.  [in  and  meafure.]  Immenfe  ;  not  to 
be  meafured  ;  indefinitely  extenfive. 

Churches  reared  up  to  an  height  immeafurable,  and  adorned 
with  far  more  beauty  in  their  reftorarion  than  their  founders 
before  had  given  them.  Hooker. 
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They  view’d  the  vail  immeajurable  abyfs, 

Outrageous  as  a  lea,  dark,  wafteful,  wild.  Milt.  Par.  Loft. 

Immeafurable  ftrength  they  might  behold 
In  me,  of  wifdorn  nothing  more  than  mean.  Milt.  Agonift. 
What  a  glorious  fhow  are  thofe  beings  entertained  with, 
that  can  fee  fuch  tremendous  objedls  wandering  through  thofe 
immeafurable  depths  of  ether?  Addifon's  Guardian. 

Nor  friends  are  there,  nor  veftels  to  convey. 

Nor  oars  to  cut  th’  immeafurable  way.  Popes  Odyftftey. 

Imme'asur  ably.  adv.  [from  immeafurable .  J  Immensely; 
beyond  all  meafure. 

The  Spaniards  imrfieafu^ably  bewail  their  dead.  Spenftr. 

There  ye  fhali  be  fed,  and  fill’d 
Inimeafturably  ;  all  things  fhali  be  your  prey.  Milt.  Pa.  Loft. 
Immecha'nical.  Sd],  [in  and  mechanical.]  Not  according  to 
the  laws  of  mechanicks. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  to  fhow  any  thing  that  is  immechani- 
cal ,  or  not  according  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature.  Cheytie. 
Immediacy,  n. ft  [ immediatete ,  French,  from  immediate.  ] 
Perfonal  greatnels;  power  of  afting  without  dependance.  This 
is  a  harfh  word,  and  fenfe  peculiar  I  believe  to  SbakeJ'peare. 

He  led  our  pow’rs. 

Bore  the  commiflion  of  my  place  and  perfon ; 

The  which  immediacy  may  well  Hand  up, 

And  call  itfelf  your  brother.  Sbakeft.  King  Lear. 

Imme'diate.  ad],  [immediate  French;  in  and  medius>  Latin.] 

1.  Being  in  fuch  a  ftate  with  refpedl  to  fomething  elfe  as  that 
there  is  nothing  between  them;  proximate;  with  nothing 
intervening.' 

Mofes  mentions  the  immediate  caufes,  the  rains  and  the  wa¬ 
ters  ;  and  St.  Peter  mentions  the  more  remote  and  fundamental 
caufes,  that  conftitution  of  the  heavens.  Burnet. 

2.  Not  adting  by  fecond  caufes. 

It  is  much  to  be  aferibed  to  the  immediate  will  of  God,  who 
giveth  and  taketh  away  beauty  at  his  pleafure  Abbot. 

3.  Inftant;  prefent  with  regard  to  time.  Prior  therefore  fhould 
not  have  written  more  immediate. 

Immediate  are  my  needs,  and  my  relief 
Muft  not  be  toft  and  turn’d  to  me  in  words. 

But  find  fupply  immediate.  Shakefp.  Timon. 

Death  denounc’d  that  day. 

Which  he  prefumes  already  vain,  and  void, 

Becaufe  not  yet  inflicted,  as  he  fear’d. 

By  fome  immediate  ftroke.  Milton’s  Paradifte  Loft. 

But  fhe,  hoWe’er  of  vi&’ry  fure. 

Contemns  the  wreath  too  long  delay’d ; 

And  arm’d  with  more  immediate  pow’r. 

Calls  cruel  filence  to  her  aid.  Prior. 

Immediately,  adv.  [from  immediate .] 

T.  Without  the  intervention  of  any  other  caufe  or  event. 

God’s  acceptance  of  it,  either  immediately  by  himfelf,  or 
mediately  by  the  hands  of  the  bifhop,  is  that  which  vefts 
the  whole  property  of  a  thing  in  God.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  Ihftantly  ;  at  the  time  prefent ;  without  delay. 

Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  flip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eaton 
Immediately  to  marry.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  JVindftor. 
Imme'diate  ness.  n.  ft.  [from  immediate .] 
j.  Prefence  with  regard  to  time. 

2.  Exemption  from  fecond  or  intervening  caufes. 
Imme'dicable.  ad],  [immedi cabilis,  Latin.]  Not  to  be  healed ; 
incurable. 

My  griefs  ferment  and  rage. 

Nor  lefs  than  wounds  immedicable , 

Rankle  and  fefter,  and  gangrene 

To  black  mortification.  Milton’s  Agoniftes. 

Imme'morable.  ad],  [immemorabiliSy  Latin.]  Not  worth  re¬ 
membering.  . 

Immemorial,  adj.  [ immemorial ,  French;  in  and  memoria , 
Latin.]  Paft  time  of  memory ;  fo  ancient  that  the  beginning 
cannot  be  traced. 

By  a  long  immemorial  pra&ice,  and  prefeription  of  an  aged 
thorough-paced  hypocrify,  they  come  to  believe  that  for  a 
reality,0  which,  at  firft  pradice  of  it,  they  themfelves  knew  to 
be  a  cheat.  South's  Sermons. 

All  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  have  fome  memorials  in 
writing,  yet  all  have  not  their  original  in  writing ;  for  fome 
obtained  their  force  by  immemorial  ufage  or  cuftom.  Hale. 
IMME'NSE.  ad].  [ immenfte ,  Fr.  immenftu r,  Lat.J  Unlimited  ; 

unbounded;  infinite. 

O  goodnefs  infinite  !  goodnefs  immenfte  ! 

That  all  this  good  of  evil  lhall  produce!  Milt.  Parad  Loft. 
As  infinite  duration  hath  no  relation  unto  motion  and  time, 
fo  infinite  or  immenfte  eflence  hath  no  relation  unto  body  ;  but 
.  is  a  thing  diftind  from  all  corporeal  magnitude,  which  we 

mean  when  we  fpeak  of  immenfity,  and  of  God  as  of  an  vn- 
r  ,  •  Grew  s  Co  mol. 

Immensely,  adv.  [from  immenfte.]  Infinitely;  without  mea¬ 
fure.  _  ...  .  .  r. 

We  fhali  find  that  the  void  fpace  of  our  fyftem  is  immenjely 

bigger  than  all  its  corporeal  mafs.  Bentley  s  Scimons. 


ImMe'nsity.  n.ft.  [ immnfttcy French.]  Unbounded  greatnefsj 
infinity. 

By  the  power  we  find  in  ourfelves  of  repeating,  as  often  as 
We  will,  any  idea  of  fpace,  we  get  the  idea  of  immenftty.  Locke. 

He  that  will  confider  the  immenfity  of  this  fabrick,  and  the 
great  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  inconfiderable  part  of 
it  which  he  has  to  do  with,  may  think  that  in  other  manfions 
of  it  there  may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings*  Locke. 

All  thefe  illuftrious  worlds. 

And.  millions  which  the  glafs  can  ne’er  defery. 

Loft  in  the  wilds  of  vaft  immcnjityy 

Are  funs,  are  centers.  Blackn.ore's  Creation. 

ImmensURabi'lity.  n.ft.  [from  immenfturab'e •]  Impoflibility 
to  be  meafured. 

Immeasurable.  ad],  [in  and  menfturabilisy  Latin.]  Not  to 
be  meafured. 

ToImmeRge.  v.  a.  [immergOy  Latin]  To  put  under  water. 

Im  meRit.  n.ft.  [immeritOy  Latin.]  Want  of  worth  ;  want  of 
defert. 

When  I  receive  your  lines,  and  find  there  expreflions  of  a 
paffion,  reafon  and  my  own  immerit  tell  me  it  muft  not  be 
for  me.  Suckling. 

ImmeRse.  adj.  [immerftusy  Latin.]  Buried;  covered;  funk 
deep. 

After  long  inquiry  of  things  immerfte  in  matter,  I  interpofe 
fome  objedl  which  is  immateriate,  or  lefs  materiate  ;  fuch  as 
this  of  founds,  that  the  intellect  may  become  not  partial.  Bac. 
To  ImmeRse.  v.  a.  [immerftusy  Latin.] 

1.  To  put  underwater. 

2.  To  fink  or  cover  deep. 

He  flood 

More  than  a  mile  immers’d  within  the  wood ; 

At  once  the  wind  was  laid.  Dryden. 

They  obferved  that  they  were  immerfted  in  their  rocks,  quar¬ 
ries,  and  mines,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  at  this  day 
found  in  all  known  parts  of  the  world.  Woodw.  Nat.  Hiftory. 

3.  To  keep  in  a  ftate  of  intellectual  depreffion. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  our  country,  which,  in 
times  of  popery,  was  called  the  nation  of  faints,  fhould  now 
have  lefs  appearance  of  religion  in  it  than  any  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  ftate  or  kingdom  ;  whether  they  be  fuch  as  continue 
ftill  immerfted  in  the  errours  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  fuch  as 
are  recovered  out  of  them.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

We  are  prone  to  engage  ourfelves  with  the  bufinefs,  the 
pleafures,  and  the  amufements  of  this  world  :  we  give  our¬ 
felves  up  too  greedily  to  the  purfuit,  and  immerfte  ourfelves  too 
deeply  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.  Attet  bury  s  Sermons. 

It  is  impoffible  for  a  man  to  have  a  lively  hope  in  another 
life,  and  yet  be  deeply  immerfted  in  the  enjoyments  of  this. 

Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

ImmeRsion.  n.ft.  [immerfto,  Latin ;  immerftiony  French.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  putting  any  body  into  a  fluid  below  the  furface. 

Achilles’s  mother  is  faid  to  have  dipped  him,  when  he  was  a 
child,  in  the  river  Styx,  which  made  him  invulnerable  ali  over, 
excepting  that  part  which  the  mother  held  in  her  hand  during 
this  immerfton.  Add  fan's  Guardian. 

2.  The  ftate  of  finking  below  the  furface  of  a  fluid. 

3.  The  ftate  of  being  overwhelmed  or  loft  in  any  refpeCt. 

There  are  many  perfons,  who,  through  the  heat  of  their 
lufts  and  paflions,  through  the  contagion  of  ill  example,  or 
too  deep  an  immerfton  in  the  affairs  of  life,  fwerve  from  the 
rules  of  their  holy  faith;  and  yet  would,  upon  extraordi¬ 
nary  warning,  be  brought  to  comply  with  them.  Atterbury. 
ImmethoDical.  ad],  [in  and  methodical.^  Confufed  ;  being 
without  regularity ;  being  without  method. 

M.  Bayle  compares  the  anfwering  of  an  unmethodical  au¬ 
thor  to  the  hunting  of  a  duck :  when  you  have  him  full  in 
your  fight  he  gives  you  the  flip,  and  becomes  invifible.  Aduift. 
ImmethoDically.  adv.  [from immeihoiical. ]  Without  me¬ 
thod. 

I'mminence.  n.ft  [from  imminent.]  Any  ill  impending ;  im¬ 
mediate  or  near  danger.  A  word  not  in  ufe. 

I  do  not  fpeak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death ; 

But  dare  all  imminence ,  that  gods  and  men 
Addrefs  their  dangers  in.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Creftfula. 
I'MMINENT.  adj.  [imminent ,  Fr.  itnminensy  Lat.]  Impend¬ 
ing  ;  at  hand  ;  threatning.  Always  in  an  ill  fenfe. 

What  dangers  at  any  time  are  imminent ,  what  evils  hang 
over  our  heads,  God  doth  know,  and  not  we.  Hooker. 

Three  times  to-day 

You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death.  Shake] .  Li.  VI. 

Thefe  fhe  applies  for  warnings  and  portents 
Of  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  bege’d,  that  I  will  flay  at  home  to-day.  Shakefpearc . 
To  them  preach’d 

Converfion  and  repentance,  as  to  fouls 
In  prifon,  under  judgments  imminent.  Milton's  Par.  Loft. 
Men  could  not  fail  without  imminent  danger  and  inconve¬ 
niences.  Pope: 

ToImmi'ngle.  v.  a.  [in  and  mingle^  To  mingle;  to  mix; 
to  unite. 

Some 
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Sotne  of  us,  like  thee,  through  ftormy  life 
"foil’d,  tempeft- beaten,  ere  we  could  attain 
This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind, 

Where  purity  and  peace  irnmingle  charms.  Thorn/  Summer. 

Imminu'tion.  n.f.  [from  imminuOy  Latin.]  Diminution} 
decreafe. 

Thefe  revolutions  are  as  exa&ly  uniform  as  the  earth’s  are, 
which  could  not  be,  were  there  any  place  for  chance,  and  did 
not  a  providence  continually  overfee  and  fecure  them  from  all 
alteration  or  imminution.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Immiscibi'lity.  n.f.  [from  immifcible. ]  Incapacity  of  being 
mingled. 

Immiscible,  adj.  [ in  and  mifcible. ]  Not  capable  of  being 

1  mingled.  Clarijfa. 

Immi'ssion.  n.f.  [ immijfio ,  Latin.]  The  ad  of  fending  in} 
contrary  to  emiflion. 

To  Immi't.  v.  n.  [ immitto ,  Latin.]  To  fend  in. 

To  Immi'x.  v.  a.  [in  and  mix.]  To  mingle. 

Samfon,  with  thefe  immixt ,  inevitably 
Pull’d  down  the  fame  deftru&ion  on  himfelf.  Milton. 

Immi'xable.  adj.  [in  and  mix  ]  Impoflible  to  be  mingled. 

Fill  a  glafs  fphere  with  fuch  liquors  as  may  be  clear,  of  the 
fame  colour,  and  immixable.  IVilkins. 

Immobility,  n.f  [immobility  French,  from  immobilisy  Latin.] 
Unmoveablenefs}  want  of  motion}  refiftance  to  motion. 

The  courfe  of  fluids  through  the  vafcular  folids  mull  in 
time  harden  the  fibres,  and  abolifh  many  of  the  canals ;  from 
whence  drinefs,  weaknefs,  immobility ,  and  debility  of  the  vital 
force.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

IMMODERATE,  adj.  [ immodere ,  Fr.  immodcratus ,  Latin.] 
Excefiive  ;  exceeding  the  due  mean. 

One  means,  very  efFedual  for  the  prefervation  of  health, 
is  a  quiet  and  chearful  mind,  not  affli&ed  with  violent  paflions, 
or  diffracted  with  immoderate  cares.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Immoderately,  adv.  [from  immoderate .]  In  an  excefiive 
degree. 

Immoderately  fhe  weeps  for  Tybalt’s  death.  Sbakefpeare. 
It  weakened  more  and  more  the  arch  of  the  earth,  fucking 
out  the  moiflure  that  was  the  cement  of  its  parts,  drying  it 
immoderately ,  and  chapping  it.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

ImmodeR  a'tion.  n.  f  [j immoderation ,  Fr.  from  immoderate .] 
Want  of  moderation  ;  excefs. 

Immo'dest.  adj.  [ immsdejle ,  French  }  in  and  mode/.] 

1.  Wanting  fliame;  wanting  delicacy  or  chaftity. 

She  railed  at  herfelf,  that  fhe  fhould  be  fo  immodejl  to  write 

•  to  one  that  fhe  knew  would  flout  her.  Sbakefpeare. 

2.  Unchafte}  impure. 

Jmmodejl  deeds  you  hinder  to  be  wrought } 

But  we  proferibe  the  leaft  immodejl.  thought.  .  Dryden. 

3.  Obfcene. 

’Tis  needful  that  the  moll  immodejl  word 
Be  look’d  upon,  and  learn’d  }  which  once  attain’d, 

Comes  to  no  farther  ufe 

But  to  be  known  and  hated.  Sbakefpeare' s  Henry  IV. 

4.  Unreafonable}  exorbitant;  arrogant. 

ImmoDesty.  n.f  [immodfjlie^  French,  from  immodejl.]  Want 
of  modeffy ;  indecency. 

It  was  a  piece  of  immodefly.  Pope. 

Fo  IMMOLATE,  v.  a.  [ immolo ,  Latin}  immoler ,  French.] 
To  facrifice;  to  kill  in  facrifice. 

Thefe  courtiers  of  applaufe  being  oftentimes  reduced  to 
live  in  want,  thefe  coffly  trifles  fo  ingroffing  all  that  they  can 
fpare,  that  they  frequently  enough  are  forced  to  immolate  their 
own  defires  to  their  vanity.  Boyle. 

Now  immolate  the  tongues,  and  mix  the  wine, 

Sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  powers  divine.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

Im  mol  a'tion.  n.f.  [ immolation ,  French,  from  immolate .] 

1.  The  a£f  of  facrificing. 

In  the  p’uSture  of  the  immolation  of  Ifaac,  or  Abraham  facri¬ 
ficing  his  fon,  Ifaac  is  deferibed  as  a  little  boy.  Brown . 

2.  A  facrifice  offered. 

We  make  more  barbarous  immolations  than  the  moll  favage 
heathens.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Immo'ment.  adj.  [in  and  moment.]  Trifling;  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  or  value.  A  barbarous  word. 

I  fome  lady-trifles  have  referv’d, 

Immoment  toys,  things  of  fuch  dignity 

As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal.  Shakefp.  Am.  andCleop. 

Immo'ral.  adj.  [in  and  moral.]  Wanting  regard  to  the  laws 
of  natural  religion  }  contrary  to  honeffy  ;  difhonefl. 

Immorality,  n.f  [from  immoral.  ]  Difhonefty;  want  of 
virtue  ;  contrariety  to  virtue. 

Such  men  are  put  into  the  commillion  of  the  peace  who  en¬ 
courage  the  groflelt  immoralities ,  to  whom  all  the  bawds  of  the 
ward  pay  contribution.  Swift. 

IMMO'RTAL.  adj.  [ immortalis ,  Latin,] 

1 .  Exempt  from  death  ;  never  to  die. 

I’o  the  king  eternal,  immortal ,  invifiblc,  the  only  wife 
God,  be  glory  for  ever.  Tim.  j.  17. 

Her  body  fleeps  in  Capulet’s  monument, 

And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives.  Shak.Ro.  andjul. 
There  was  an  opinion  in  grofs,  that  the  foul  was  immor- 
fd*  Abbot's  Defcription  of  the  l Per  Id. 
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The  Paphian  queen, 

Vy  ith  gored  hand,  and  veil  fo  rudely  torn. 

Like  terror  did  among  th’  immortals  breed, 

1  aught  by  her  wound  that  goddefles  may  bleed.  WatLpr* 

7.  Never  ending;  perpetual. 

Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown :  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.  Shake f.  Ant.  and  C'eopatra . 

Immorta'lity.  n.  f.  [immortality  Fr.  from  immortal.]  Ex¬ 
emption  from  death;  life  never  to  end. 

This  corruptible  fhall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal, 
immortality.  Corinth, 

Quaff  immortality  and  joy.  Milton. 

He  th’  immortality  of  fouls  proclaim’d, 

Whom  th’  oracle  of  men  the  wifeft  nam’d.  Denham. 

His  exiflence  will  of  itfelf  continue  for  ever,  unlefs  it  be 
deflroyed  ;  which  is  impoflible,  from  the  itfimutability  of  God, 
and  the  nature  of  his  immortality.  C  hey  tie's  Phil.  Princ. 

When  we  know  cogitation  is  the  prime  attribute  of  a  fpirit, 
we  infer  its  immateriality,  and  thence  its  immortality.  JVatis. 

Immo'rtally.  adv.  [from  the  adjedtive.]  So  as  never  to  die. 

To  Immo'rta  LIZ.E.  v.a.  [ mrnortalifer ,  French,  from  immortal.] 
To  make  immortal ;  to  perpetuate ;  to  exempt  from  death. 

Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortaliz’d.  Shakefp. 

For  mortal  things  defire  their  like  to  breed. 

That  fo  they  may  their  kind  immortalize.  Davies. 

To  Immo'rtalize.  v.  n.  To  become  immortal.  This  word 
is,  I  think,  peculiar  to  Pope.  . 

Fix  the  year  precife, 

When  Britifh  bards  begin  t’  immortalize.  Pope . 

Immo'rtally.  adv.  [from  immortal.]  With  exemption  from 
death;  without  end. 

There  is  your  crown ; 

And  he  that  wears  the  crown  immortally , 

Long  guard  it  yours  !  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

What  pity  ’tis  that  he  cannot  wallow  immortally  in  his  fen- 
fual  pleafures  !  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Immo  vable,  adj.  [in  and  moveable.] 

1 .  Not  to  be  forced  from  its  place. 

We  fhall  notqueftion  his  removing  the  earth,  when  he  finds 
an  immovable  bafe  to  place  his  engine  upon.  Brown. 

2.  Not  liable  to  be  carried  away  ;  real  in  law. 

When  an  executor  meddles  with  the  immovable  eftate,  be¬ 
fore  he  has  feized  on  the  moveable  goods,  it  may  be  then  ap¬ 
pealed  from  the  execution  of  fentence.  Aylijfe's  Parergon. 

3.  Unfhaken ;  unaffected. 

How  much  happier  is  he,  who,  centring  on  himfelf,  remains 
immovable ,  and  fmiles  at  the  madnefs  of  the  dance  about 
him  !  .  Dryden' s  Don  Sebajlian. 

Immo  vably,  adv.  [from  unmovable.]  In  a  flate  not  to  be 
fhaken. 

Immovably  firm  to  their  duty,  when  they  could  have  no  pro- 
fpect  of  reward.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

Immunity,  n.f.  [immunity  French;  immunitasy  Latin.] 

1.  Difcbarge  from  any  obligation. 

Of  things  harmlefs  whatfoever  there  is,  which  the  whole 
church  doth  obferve,  to  argue  for  any  man’s  immunity  from 
obferving  the  fame,  it  were  a  point  of  moft  infolent  mad¬ 
nefs.  Hooker. 

2.  Privilege;  exemption. 

Granting  great  immunities  to  the  commons,  they  prevailed 
fo  far  as  to  caufe  Palladius  to  be  proclaimed  fuccefTor.  Sidney. 

Simon  fent  to  Demetrius,  to  the  end  he  fhould  give  the 
land  an  immunity ,  becaufe  all  that  Tryphon  did  was  to 
fpoil.  •  1  Mac.  xiii.  34. 

The  laity  invidioufly  aggravate  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
the  clergy.  Sprat's  Sermons. 

3.  Freedom. 

Common  apprehenfions  entertain  the  antidotal  condition  of 
Ireland,  .conceiving  only  in  that  land  an  immunity  from  ve¬ 
nomous  creatures.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errcurs. 

But  this  annex’d  condition  of  the  crown. 

Immunity  from  errors,  you  difown.  Dryden. 

To  Immu  re,  v.  a.  [in  and  murus ,  Lat.  etnmurery  old  French, 
fo  that  it  might  be  written  emmure.]  To  inclofe  within  walls  ; 
to  confine  ;  to  fhut  up  ;  to  imprifon. 

Pity,  you  ancient  {tones,  thefe  tender  babes. 

Whom  envy  hath  immur'd  within  your  walls  !  Shak.  R.  IIL 

One  of  thefe  three  contains  her  heav’nly  picture; 

And  fhall  I  think  in  filver  fhe’s  immur'd !  Sbakefpeare. 

At  the  firft  dcicent  on  fhore  he  was  not  immured  with  a 
wooden  veflcl,  but  he  did  countenance  the  landing  in  his  long¬ 
boat.  IVotton . 

Lyfimachus  immured  it  with  a  wall.  Sandys’s  Travels. 

Though  a  foul  foolifh  prifon  her  immure 
On  earth,  fhe,  when  cfcap’d,  is  wife  and  pure.  Denham. 

Immu  re.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  wall ;  an  inclofurc,  as  in 
Sbakefpeare. 

Their  vow  is  made 

To  ranfack  Troy ;  within  whofe  flrong  immures 
1  he  ravifh’d  Helen,  Menelaus’  queer, 

With  wanton  Paris  fleeps.  Sbakefpeare. 

Immu'sical. 
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Immu  sical.  adj.  [z n  and  mufcal .]  Unmufical;  inharmo¬ 
nious. 

All  founds  are  either  mufical,  which  are  ever  equal,  or  zW 
mufical ,  which  are  ever  unequal,  as  the  voice  in  fpeaking, 
and  whifperings.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

When  we  confider  the  immufical  note  of  all  fwans  we  ever 
beheld  or  heard  of,  we  cannot  confent.  Brown. 

Immutability,  n.  f  [  immutabilitas,  Laf.  immutability  Fr. 
from  immutable.  ]  Exemption  from  change ;  invariablenefs ; 
unchaneeablenefs. 

O 

The  immutability  of  God  they  ftrivc  unto,  by  working  after 
one  and  the  fame  manner.  Hooker. 

His  exigence  will  of  itfelf  continue  for  ever,  unlefs  it  be  de- 
ftroyed;  which  is  impoflible,  from  the  immutability  of  God. 

Cheyne's  Phil.  Princ. 

IMMU  TABLE,  adj.  [immutabilis ,  Latin.]  Unchangeable ; 
invariable;  unalterable. 

By  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impoflible 
for  God  to  lye,  we  have  a  ftrong  confolation.  Heb.  vi. 

Thy  threat’nings,  Lord,  as  thine,  thou  may’ll:  revoke ; 
But  if  immutable  and  fix’d  they  ftand, 

Continue  ftill  thyfelf  to  give  the  ftroke. 

And  let  not  foreign  foes  opprefs  thy  land.  Dryden. 

Immu'tably.  adv.  [from  immutable .  ]  Unalterably;  inva¬ 
riably  ;  unchangeably. 

His  love  is  like  his  efience,  immutably  eternal.  Boyle. 

Imp.  n.f  [imp,  Wellh,  a  (hoot,  a  fprout,  a  fprig.] 

1 .  A  fon  ;  the  offspring;  progeny. 

That  noble  i?np  your.  fon.  Lord  Cromwel  to  King  Henry. 

And  thou,  moft  dreaded  imp  of  higheft  Jove, 

Fair  Venus’  fon.  Fairy  Queen,  b.u 

The  tender  imp  was  weaned  from  the  teat.  Fairfax. 

A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame.  Sbakefp.  Henry  V. 

2.  A  fubaltern  devil ;  a  puny  devil.  In  this  fenfe  ’tis  ftill  re¬ 
tained. 

Such  we  deny  not  to  be  the  imps  and  limbs  of  Satan.  Hook, 
Him  after  long  debate,  irrefolute 
Of  thoughts  revolv’d,  his  final  fentence  chofe. 

Fit  veflel,  fitteft  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 
To  enter,  and  his  dark  fuggeftions  hide 
From  lharpeft  fight.  Milt.  Paradife  Loji ,  b.  ix. 

As  foon  as  you  can  hear  his  knell, 

This  god  on  earth  turns  d - 1  in  hell ; 

And,  lo  !  his  minifters  of  ftate. 

Transform’d  to  imps ,  his  levee  wait.  Swift. 

To  Imp.  v.  a.  [ impio ,  to  engraff,  Welfh.]  To  lengthen  or 
enlarge  with  any  thing  adfeititious. 

If  then  we  fhall  (hake  off  our  flavifh  yoke, 

Imp  out  our  drooping  country’s  broken  wings.  Shak.  R.  II. 
New  rebellions  raife 

Their  hydra  heads,  and  the  falfe  North  difplays 

Her  broken  league  to  imp  her  ferpent  wings.  Milton. 

Help,  ye  tart  fatyrifts,  to  imp  my  rage 
With  all  the  fcorpions  that  fhould  whip  this  age.  Cleavel. 

With  cord  and  canvas  from  rich  Hamburgh  fent. 

His  navy’s  molted  wings  he  imps  once  more.  Dryden. 
New  creatures  rife, 

A  moving  mafs  at  firft,  and  fhort  of  thighs  ; 

’Till  fhooting  out  with  legs,  and  imp'd  with  wings, 

The  grubs  proceed  to  bees  with  pointed  flings.  Dryden. 

The  Mercury  of  heav’n,  with  filver  wings 
Jmpt  for  the  flight,  to  overtake  his  ghoft.  Southern. 

To  Impa'ct.  v.  a.  [  impafius ,  Latin.  J  To  drive  clofe  or 
hard. 

They  are  angular;  but  of  what  particular  figure  is  not  eafy 
to  determine,  becaufe  of  their  being  impacted  fo  thick  and 
confufedly  together.  JVoodward  on  Fojfils. 

To  Impa'int.  v.  a.  [in  and  paint.]  To  paint ;  to  decorate 
with  colours.  Not  in  ufe. 

Never  yet  did  infurredion  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  caufe.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 
To  Impa'ir.  v.  a.  [empirer,  to  make  worfe,  French.  Skinner.] 
To  diminifh ;  to  injure ;  to  make  worfe ;  to  lefTen  in  quan¬ 
tity,  value,  or  excellence. 

To  change  any  fuch  law,  muft  needs,  with  the  common 
fort,  impair  and  weaken  the  force  of  thofe  grounds  whereby 
all  laws  are  made  effe&ual.  Hooker. 

Obje&s  divine 

Muft  needs  impair ,  and  weary  human  fenfe.  Milt.  Pa.  LoJl. 

That  fcon  refrefh’d  him  weary’d,  and  repair’d 
What  hunger,  if  aught  hunger  had  impair'd , 

Or  thirft.  Milton's  Paradife  Regain  d. 

Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  ftorms  alone, 

But  felt  th’  approaches  of  too  warm  a  fun.  Pope. 

In  years  he  feem’d,  but  not  impair'd  by  years.  Pope. 
To  Impa'ir.  v.  n.  To  be  leflened  or  worn  out. 

Flefh  may  impair ,  quoth  he ;  but  reafon  can  repair.  F.  Q. 
Impa'ir.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Diminution;  decreafe.. 

A  loadftone,  kept  in  undue  pofition,  that  is,  not  lying  on 
the  meridian,  or  with  its  poles  inverted,  receives  in  longer 
time  impair  in  adlivity  and  exchange  of  faces,  and  is  more 
powerfully  preferved  by  fite  than  duft  of  ftcel.  hi  own. 
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Impairment,  n.f.  [from  impair.]  Diminution;  injury. 

His  pofterity,  at  this  diftance,  and  after  fo  perpetual  impair¬ 
ment ,  cannot  but  condemn  the  poverty  of  Adam’s  conception, 
that  thought  to  obfeure  himfelf  from  his  Creator  in  the  fhade 
of  the  garden.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  i. 

Impa'lparle.  adj.  [impalpable ,  Fr.  in  and  palpable.]  Not  to 
be  perceived  by  touch. 

If  beaten  into  an  impalpable  powder,  when  poured  out,  it 
will  emulate  a  liquor,  by  reafon  that  the  fmalncfs  of  the  parts 
do  make  them  eafy  to  be  put  into  motion.  Boyle. 

To  Impa'radise.  v.  a.  [imparadifare,  Italian.]  To  put  in  a 
place  or  ftate  refembling  paradife  in  felicity. 

This  imparadijed  neighbourhood  made  Zelmane’s  foul 
cleave  unto  her,  both  through  the  ivory  cafe  of  her  body,  and 
the  apparel  which  did  over-cloud  it.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

All  my  fouls  be 

Imparadis'd  in  you,  in  whom  alone 

I  underftand,  and  grow,  and  fee.  Donne, 

Thus  thefe  two, 

Imparadis'd  in  one  another’s  arms, 

The  happier  Eden,  fhall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  blifs  on  blifs.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

ImpaRity.  n.f  [ imparitas ,  impar,  Latin.] 

1.  Inequality;  difproportion. 

Some  bodies  are  hard,  fome  foft :  the  hardnefs  is  caufed 
chiefly  by  the  jejunenefs  of  the  fpirits,  and  their  imparity  with 
the  tangible  parts.  Bacon. 

2.  Oddnefs  ;  indivifibility  into  equal  parts. 

What  verity  is  there  in  that  numeral  conceit,  in  the  lateral 
divifion  of  man,  by  even  and  odd  ;  and  fo  by  parity  or  impa¬ 
rity  of  letters  in  mens  names,  to  determine  misfortunes  on 
either  fide  of  their  bodies  ?  Brown's  V ulgar  Errours. 

T®  Impa'rk.  v.a.  [in  and  park.]  To  inclofe  with  a  park; 

to  fever  from  a  common. 

To  IMPA'RT.  v.  a.  [ impartior ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  grant ;  to  give. 

High  ftate  and  honours  to  others  impart , 

But  give  me  your  heart.  Dryden, 

2.  To  communicate. 

Gentle  lady. 

When  firft  I  did  impart  my  love  to  you, 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Rah  in  my  veins.  Shakef.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

As  in  confeflion  the  revealing  is  for  the  eafe  of  a  man’s 
heart,  fo  fecret  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many  things, 
while  men  rather  difeharge  than  impart  their  minds.  Bacon. 
Thou  to  me  thy  thoughts 

Waft  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont  t’  impart.  Milt.  P.  L. 

I  find  thee  knowing  of  thyfelf ; 

Exprefling  well  the  fpirit  within  thee  free. 

My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute.  Milt.  Par.  LoJl. 
Impartial,  adj.  [impartial,  Fr.  in  and  partial.  ]  Equitable; 
free  from  regard  to  party  ;  indifferent ;  difinterefted  ;  equal  in 
diftribution  of  juftice;  juft.  It  is  ufed  as  well  of  actions  as 
perfons. 

Succefs  I  hope,  and  fate  I  cannot  fear: 

Alive  or  dead,  I  fhall  deferve  a  name ; 

Jove  is  impartial ,  and  to  both  the  fame.  Dryden' s  JEn. 

Impartiality,  [n.f.  [impartiality  French ;  from  impartial.] 
Equitablenefs ;  juftice. 

A  pious  and  well  difpofed  will  gives  not  only  diligence,  but 
alfo  impartiality  to  the  underftanding  in  its  fearch  into  religion, 
which  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  give  fuccefs  unto  our  inquiries 
into  truth  ;  it  being  fcarce  poflible  for  that  man  to  hit  the 
mark,  whofe  eye  is  ftill  glancing  upon  fomething  befide 
it.  South's  Sermons. 

Impartially,  adv.  [from  impartial]  Equitably;  with  in¬ 
different  and  unbiafled  judgment ;  without  regard  to  party  or 
intereft;  juftly;  honcftly. 

Since  the  Scripture  promifes  eternal  happinefs  and  pardon  of 
fin,  upon  the  foie  condition  of  faith  and  fincere  obedience,  it 
is  evident,  that  he  only  can  plead  a  title  to  fuch  a  pardon, 
whofe  confcience  impartially  tells  him  that  he  has  performed 
the  required  condition.  South's  Sermons. 

Impa'rtible.  adj.  [ impartible ,  Fr.  from  impart.]  Commu¬ 
nicable  ;  to  be  conferred  or  beftowed.  This  word  is  elegant, 
though  ufed  by  few  writers. 

The  fame  body  may  be  conceived  to  be  more  or  lefs  impar¬ 
tible  than  it  is  adtive  or  heavy.  Digby. 

Impa'ssable.  adj.  [in  and  pajfalle  ]  Not  to  be  palled ;  not 
admitting  paflage ;  impervious. 

There  are  in  America  many  high  and  impajfablt  mountains, 
which  are  very  rich.  Raleigh . 

Over  this  gulf 

Impa fable,  impervious  ;  let  us  try, 

To  found  a  path  from  hell  to  that  new  world.  Milton. 
When  Alexander  would  have  pafled  the  Ganges,  he  was 
told  by  the  Indians  that  all  beyond  it  was  either  impafable 
marfhes,  or  fandy  defarts.  _  Temple. 

Impassibility,  n.f.  [impaffibilite,  Fr.  from  impajfble.]  Ex¬ 
emption  from  fuftering ;  infufeeptibility  of  injury  from  external 
things. 
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T wo  divinities  might  have  pleaded  their  prerogati  ve  of  im- 
pa/fibility ,  or  at  leaft  not  have  bfeen  wounded  by  any  mortal 
hand.  Dryden  s  /En.  Dedicat. 

Impa'ssibLE^.  ad).  [impa/fble,  Fr.  in  and  pajfio,  Latin  ]  Inca¬ 
pable  of  fuffering ;  exempt  from  the  agency  of  external 
caufes ;  exempt  from  pain. 

If  the  upper  foul  check  what  is  confented  to  by  the  will, 
in  compliance  with  the  flefh,  and  can  then  hope  that,  after  a 
few  years  of  fenfuality,  that  rebellious  fervant  Ihall  be  eter¬ 
nally  caft  off,  drop  into  a  perpetual  impajfble  nothing,  take  a 
long  progrefs  into  a  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten,  this 
would  be  fome  colour.  Hammond. 

Secure  of  death,  I  fhould  contemn  thy  dart, 

Though  naked,  and  itnpajjible  depart  Dryden. 

Impa'ssibLeness.  n.  f.  [from  impajjible .]  Impaflibility;  ex¬ 
emption  from  pain. 

How  fhamelefs  a  partiality  is  it,  thus  to  referve  all  the  fen- 
fualities  of  this  world,  and  yet  cry  out  for  the  impa/fiblenefs  of 
the  next  ?  Decay  of  Piety. 

Impa'ssioned.  ad).  [in  and  paffon.]  Seized  with  paflion. 

So,  ftanding,  moving,  or  to  height  upgrown, 

The  tempter,  all  impajjion  d,  thus  began.  Milt.  Par.  Loji. 
Impa'ssive.  adj.  [in  and  pajfve. ]  Exempt  from  the  agency  of 
external  caufes. 

She  told  him  what  thofe  empty  phantoms  were, 

Forms  without  bodies,  and  impajfive  air.  Dryden  s  Mn. 

Pale  funs,  unfelt  at  diftance,  roll  away; 

And  on  th’  impajfive  ice  the  lightnings  play.  Pope. 

Impa'sted.  adj.  [in  and  pajle.]  Covered  as  with  pafte. 

Horridly  trickt 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  fons, 

Bak’d  and  impajled  with  the  parching  fires.  Shake/.  Hamlet. 
Impa'tience.  n.f.  [ impatience ,  Fr.  impatientia,  Latin.] 

1.  Inability  to  fuffer  pain;  r  ge  under  fuffering. 

All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way  to  his  impatience. 

Shake/ pear  e’s  King  Lear. 
The  experiment  I  refolved  to  make  was  upon  thought,  and 
not  rafhnefs  or  impatience.  Temple. 

2.  Vehemence  of  temper;  heat  of  paflion. 

3  Inability  to  fuffer  delay  ;  eagernefs. 

Impa'tient.  adj.  [ impatient ,  Fr.  impatiens ,  Latin.] 
r.  Not  able  to  endure;  incapable  to  bear. 

Fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy  than  excefs  of  praife.  Pcpe. 

1.  Furious  with  pain  j  unable  to  bear  pain. 

The  tortur’d  favage  turns  around. 

And  flings  about  his  foam,  impatient  of  the  wound.  Dryden. 

3.  Vehemently  agitated  by  fome  painful  paflion. 

To  be  impatient  at  the  death  of  a  perfon,  concerning  whom 
it  was  certain  he  muff  die,  is  to  mourn  becaufe  thy  friend  was 
not  born  an  angel.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

The  impatient  man  will  not  give  himfelf  time  to  be  informed 
of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

4.  Eager  ;  ardently  defirous ;  not  able  to  endure  delay. 

The  mighty  Caefar  waits  his  vital  hour, 

Impatient  for  the  world,  and  grafps  his  promis’d  pow’r.  Dry. 

On  the  feas  prepar’d  the  veffel  ftands ; 

Th’  impatient  mariner  thy  fpeed  demands.  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 
Impa'tiently.  adv.  [from  impatient .] 

1 .  Paflionately  ;  ardently. 

He  confidered  one  thing  fo  impatiently ,  that  he  would  not 
admit  any  thing  elfe  to  be  worth  confideration.  Clarendon. 

2.  Eagerly  ;  with  great  defire. 

To  Impa'tronize.  v.a.  [impatronfer,  Fr.  in  and  patronize.] 
To  gain  to  one’s  felf  the  power  of  any  feigniory.  This  word 
is  not  ufual. 

The  ambition  of  the  French  king  was  to  impatronize  him¬ 
felf  of  the  dutchy.  Bacon's  Henry  V II. 

IoImpa'wn.  v  a.  [in  and  pawn.]  To  impignorate ;  to  pawn  ; 
to  give  as  a  pledge ;  to  pledge. 

Go  to  the  king,  and  let  there  be  impawn’d 
Some  furety  for  a  fafe  return  again.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

Many  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  fhall  invite  us  to  ; 

Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  perfon. 

How  you  awake  our  fleeping  fword  of  war.  Sbakef.  H.  V. 

Fo  IMPE'ACH.  v.  a.  [ empecker ,  French.] 

1.  To  hinder;  to  impede.  This  fenfe  is  little  in  ufe. 

Each  door  he  opened  without  any  breach  ; 

There  was  no  bar  to  flop,  nor  foe  him  to  impeach. 

Fairy  J^uecn. 

Thefe  ungracious  practices  of  his  fons  did  impeach  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  vexed  him  all  the  days  of  his 
life-  Davies. 

If  they  will  impeach  the  purpofes  of  an  army,  which  they 
have  no  reafon  to  think  themfclvcs  able  to  refift,  they  put 
themfelves  out  of  all  expedition  of  mercy.  Hayward. 

A  defluxion  on  my  throat  impeached  my  utterance.  Howel. 

2.  To  accufe  bypublick  authority. 

They  were  both  impeached  by  a  houfe  of  commons.  Addijon. 
Great  diflentions  were  kindled  between  the  nobles  and  coni- 
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mons  on  account  of  Coriolanus,  whom  the  latter  had  im¬ 
peached.  Swift. 

Impe'acH.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Hindrance;  let;  impedi¬ 
ment. 

Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this  ? 

If  here  you  hous’d  him,  here  he  would  have  been ; 

If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  fo  coldly.  Shakefpcare. 
Impea'chable.  adj.  [from  impeach.]  Accufable ;  charge¬ 
able. 

Had  God  omitted  by  pofitive  laws  to  give  religion  to  the 
world,  the  wifdom  of  his  providence  had  been  impeach¬ 
able.  Crew’s  Cofmol. 

Impe'acher.  n.f.  [ from  impeach.]  An  accufer;  one  who 
brings  an  accufation  againft  another. 

Many  of  our  fierceft  impeachers  would  leave  the  delinquent 
to  the  merciful  indulgence  of  a  Saviour.  Gov.  of  theTongue. 
Impe'achment.  n.f.  [from  impeach.  ] 

1.  Hindrance;  let;  impediment;  obftruclion.  Not  in  ufe. 

Tell  us  what  things,  during  your  late  continuance  there, 
are  m oft  offenfive,  and  the  greateft  impeachment  to  the  good  go¬ 
vernment  thereof.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Turn  thee  back, 

And  tell  thy  king  I  do  not  feek  him  now ; 

But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais, 

Without  impeachment.  S hakef.  Henry  V. 

Neither  is  thiV  acceflion  of  neceflity  any  impeachment  to 
Chriftian  liberty,  or  enfnaring  of  mens  confidences.  Sanderf 

2.  Publick  accufation  ;  charge  preferred. 

The  king,  provok’d  to  it  by  the  queen, 

Devis’d  impeachments  to  imprifon  him.  Shak.  Rich.  III. 
The  lord  Somers,  though  his  accufers  would  glad iy  have 
dropped  their  impeachment ,  was  inftant  with  them  for  the  pro- 
fecutiori.  Addifon. 

The  confequences  of  Coriolanus’s  impeachment  had  like  to 
have  been  fatal  to  their  ftate.  Swift. 

To  Impe'arl.  v.  a.  [in  and  pearl.] 

1.  To  form  in  refemblance  of  pearls. 

Innumerable  as  the  ftars  of  night, 

Or  ftars  of  morning,  dewdrops,  which  the  fun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf,  and  ev’ry  flow’r.  Milton’s  Par.  Loji. 

2.  To  decorate  as  with  pearls. 

The  dews  of  the  morning  impearl  every  thorn,  and  fcatter 
diamonds  on  the  verdant  mantle  of  the  earth.  Digby  to  Pope. 
Impeccability,  n.f.  [impeccability  Fr.  from  impeccable.  ] 
Exemption  from  fin ;  exemption  from  failure. 

Infallibility  and  impeccability  are  two  of  his  attributes.  Pope. 
Impe'ccable.  adj.  [impeccable,  French;  in  and  pecco,  Latin.] 
Exempt  from  poflibility  of  fin. 

That  man  pretends  he  never  commits  any  ad  prohibited  by 
the  word  of  God,  and  then  that  were  a  rare  charm  to  render 
him  impeccable ,  or  that  is  the  means  of  confecrating  every 
fin  of  his.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

To  Impe'd  e.  v.a.  [ impedio ,  Latin.]  To  hinder;  to  let;  to 
obftrud. 

All  the  forces  are  muftered  to  impede  its  paflage. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

The  way  is  open,  and  no  ftop  to  force 
The  ftars  return,  or  to  impede  their  courfe.  Creech. 

Impediment,  n.f.  [impedimentum,  Latin.]  Hindrance;  let; 
impeachment ;  obftrudion  ;  oppofition. 

The  minds  of  beafts  grudge  not  at  their  bodies  comfort,  nor 
are  their  fenfes  letted  from  enjoying  their  objects  :  we  have  the 
impediments  of  honour,  and  the  torments  of  confcicnce.  Sidney. 

What  impediments  there  are  to  hinder  it,  and  which  were 
the  fpeed  i eft  way  to  remove  them.  Hooker. 

The  life  is  led  moft  happily  wherein  ail  virtue  is  exercifed 
without  impediment  or  let.  Hooker. 

They  bring  one  that  was  deaf,  and  had  an  impediment  in  his 
fpeech.  Mar.  vii.  32. 

But  for  my  tears, 

The  moift  imped  ments  unto  my  fpeech, 

I  had  foreftall’d  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 
May  I  never 

To  this  good  purpofe,  that  fo  fairly  Ihews, 

Dream  of  impediment.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Free  from  th’  impediments  of  light  and  noife, 

Man,  thus  retir’d,  his  nobler  thoughts  employs.  TValler. 
Fear  is  the  greateft  impediment  to  martyrdom  ;  and  he  that  is 
overcome  by  little  arguments  of  pain,  will  hardly  confent  to 
lofe  his  life  with  torments.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  hoi  . 

To  Impe'l.  v.a.  [ impello ,  Latin.]  To  drive  on  towards  a 
point ;  to  urge  forward ;  to  prefs  on. 

So  Myrrha’s  mind,  imped'd  on  either  fide. 

Takes  ev’ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide.  Dryden’ s  Ovid. 

The  furge  imped’d  me  on  a  craggy  coaft.  Pope. 

Propitious  gales 

Attend  thy  voyage,  and  impel  thy  fails.  Pope's  Odyjfy. 

A  mightier  pow’r  the  ftrong  dirc»5tion  fends. 

And  fev’ral  men  impels  to  fev’ral  ends  ; 

This  drives  them  conftant  to  a  certain  coaft.  Foie. 

Impellent,  n.f.  [impellens,  Latin.]  An  impulfive  power ;  a 
power  that  drives  forward. 
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IIow  fuch  a  variety  of  motions  fliould  be  regularly  ma* 
nagcd,  in  fuch  a  wildernefs  of  paffages,  by.  mere  blind  impel¬ 
lents  and  material  conveyances,  I  have  not  the  leaft  conjec¬ 
ture.  •  Glanv. 

To  IMPE'ND.  v.  n.  [impendeo,  Lat.]  To  hangover;  to  be  at 
hand ;  to  prefs  nearly. 

It  expreffes  our  deep  forrow  for  our  pad  fins,  and  our  lively 
fenfe  of  God’s  impending  wrath.  Smairidgds  Sermons. 

DeftruCtion  lure  o’er  all  your  heads  impends  ; 

Ulyffes  comes,  and  death  his  fteps  attends.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

No  dory  I  unfold  of  publick  woes, 

Nor  bear  advices  of  impending  foes.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

ImpeN dent.  adj.  [impendent,  Latin.]  Imminent;  hang¬ 

ing  over  ;  preffing  clofely. 

If  the  evil  feared  or  impendent  be  a  greater  fenfible  evil  than 
the  good,  it  over-rules  the  appetite  to  averfation.  Hale. 

Dreadful  in  arms,  on  Landen’s  glorious  plain 
Place  Ormond’s  duke :  impendent  in  the  air 
Let  his  keen  fabre,  comet-like,  appear.  Prior. 

Impendence,  n.f.  [from  impendent .]  The  date  of  hanging 
over ;  near  approach. 

Though  it  be  good,  yet  fometimes  it  is  not  fafe  to  be  at¬ 
tempted,  by  reafon  of  the  impendence  of  a  greater  fenfible  evil. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
Impenetr  a  Ei'lity.  n.f.  [impenetrabilities,  from  impene¬ 
trable.  } 

r.  Quality  of  not  being  pierceable. 

All  bodies,  fo  far  as  experience  reaches,  are  either  hard  or 
may  be  hardened  ;  and  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  univer- 
fal  impenetrability ,  beddes  a  large  experience,  without  an  ex¬ 
perimental  exception.  Newton's  Opt. 

i.  Infufceptibility  of  intellectual  impreflion. 

IMPENETRABLE,  adj.  [imtenetrable,  Fr.  impenetrabilis ,  Lat.] 
i .  Not  to  be  pierced  ;  not  to  be  entered  by  any  external  force. 
With  hard’ning  cold,  and  forming  heat. 

The  cyclops  did  their  drokes  repeat, 

Before  th’  impenetrable  fhield  was  wrought.  Dryden. 

1.  Impervious ;  not  admitting  entrance. 

Deep  into  fome  thick  covert  would  I  run, 

Impenetrable  to  the  dars  or  fun.  Dryden. 

The  mind  frights  itfelf  with  any  thing  reflected  on  in  grofs  : 
things,  thus  offered  to  the  mind,  carry  the  fhew  of  nothing 
but  difficulty  in  them,  and  are  thought  to  be  wrapped  up  in 
impenetrable  obfcurity.  Locke. 

3.  Not  to  be  taught ;  not  to  be  informed. 

4.  Not  to  be  affeCted ;  not  to  be  moved. 

It  is  the  mod  impenetrable  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

— - Let  him  alone ; 

I’ll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootlefs  prayers.  Sbakejpeare. 
Some  will  never  believe  a  propofition  in  divinity,  if  any 
thing  can  be  faid  agarnft  it :  they  will  be  credulous  in  all  affairs 
of  life,  but  impenetrable  by  a  fermon  of  the  gofpef  Taylor. 
Impenetrably,  adv.  [from  impenetrable.]  With  hardnefs 
to  a  degree  incapable  of  impreflion. 

Blunt  the  fenfe,  and  fit  it  for  a  fkull 
Of  folid  proof,  impenetrably  dull.  Pope  s  Dunciad. 

ImpeNitence.  7  n.f  [impenitence,  Fr.  in  and  penitence.}  Ob- 
Impe'nitency.  }  duracy  ;  want  of  remorfe  for  crimes ;  final 
difregard  of  God’s  threatenings  or  mercy. 

Where  one  man  ever  comes  to  repent,  a  thoufand  end  their 
days  in  final  impenitence.  South  s  Sermons. 

Before  the  revelation  of  the  gofpel  the  wickednefs  and  im- 
penitency  of  the  heathens  was  a  much  more  excufeable  thing, 
fcecaufe  they  were  in  a  great  meafure  ignorant  of  the  rewards 
of  another  life.  Tillotfon's  Sermons. 

He  wiil  advance  from  one  degree  of  wickednefs  and  impe¬ 
nitence  to  another,  ’till  at  lad  he  becomes  hardened  without 
remorfe.  Rogers's  Sermons, 

Impe'nitf.nt.  adj.  [impenitent,  Fr..  in  and  penitent.]  Finally 
negligent  of  the  duty  of  repentance  ;  obdurate. 

t)ur  Lord  in  anger  hath  granted  fome  impenitent  mens  re- 
queds ;  as,  on  the  other  fide,  the  apodle  s  fuit  he  hath  of  fa¬ 
vour  and  mercy  not  granted.  Hooker. 

They  dy’d 

Impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind 

Like  to  themfelves.  Milton. 

When  the  reward  of  penitents,  and  punifhment  of  impe- 
rd tents,  is  once  affented  to  as  true,  ’tis  impodible  but  the  mind 
of  man  fhould  wifh  for  the  one,  and  have  diflikes  to  the 
other  Hammond. 

ImpeNitently.  adv.  [from  impenitent.]  Obdurately;  with¬ 
out  repentance.  #  .  , 

The  condition  required  of  us  is  a  condellation  of  all  the 

eofpel  graces,  every  one  of  them  rooted  in  the  heart,  though 
mixed  with  much  weaknefs,  and  perhaps  with  many  fins,  fo 
they  be  not  wilfully,  and  impenitently  lived  and  died  in.  Hamm. 
What  crowds  of  thefe,  impenitently  bold, 

In  founds  and  jingling  fyllables  grown  old, 

Still  run  on  poets  !  u*>e- 

ImfeNnous.  adj.  [/7/and  pinna,  Latin.]  Wanting  wings.  _ 
It  is  generally  received  an  earwigg  hath  no  wings,  and  is 
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reckoned  amongft  impennous  infeCIs  ;  but  he  that  fh all  with  a 
needle  put  afide  the  fhort  and  fheathy  cafes  on  their  back,  may 
draw  forth  two  wings,  larger  than  in  many  flies-  ,  Brown. 
I'mperate.  adj.  [  imp  tr  at  us,  Latin.]  Done  with  confciouf- 
nefs  ;  done  by  direction  ot  the  mind.  #  . 

T  he  elicit  internal  aCts  of  any  habit  may  be  quick  and  vi¬ 
gorous,  when  the  external  imperate  aCts.  of  the  fame  habit  ut¬ 
terly  ceafe.  South  s  Sermons. 

Thofe  natural  and  involuntary  aCtings  are  not  done  by  deli¬ 
beration,  yet  they  are  done  by  the  energy  of  the  foul  and  in- 
ftrumentality  of  the  fpirits.  as  well  as  thofe  imperate  aCts, 
wherein  we  fee  the  empire  of  the  foul.  Hale  s  Origin  of  AJank. 
Imperative,  adj.  [imperatifYx.  imperativm,.  Latin.]  Com¬ 
manding  ;  expreffive  of  command. 

The  verb  is  formed  in  a  different  manner,  to  flgnify  the  in¬ 
tention  of  commanding,  forbidding,  allowing,  difallowing, 
intreating ;  which  likewife,  from  the  principal  ufe  of  it,  is 
called  the  imperative  mood.  Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 

Imperceptible,  adj.  [imperceptible,  Fr.  in  and  perceptible.] 
Not  to  be  difcovered ;  not  to  be  perceived;  fmall;  fubtle; 
quick  or  flow  fo  as  to  elude  obfervation. 

Somethings  are  in  their  nature  imperceptible  by  our  fenfe ;  yea, 
and  the  more  refined  parts  of  material  exiftence,  which,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  their  fubtilty,  efcape  our  perception.  Hale. 

In  the  fudden  changes  of  his  fubjeCt  with  almoff  imperceptible 
connexions,  the  Theban  poet  is  his  mafter.  Dryden. 

The  parts  muff  have  their  outlines  in  waves,  refembling 
flames,  or  the  gliding  of  a  fnake  upon  the  ground:  they  muff 
be  almoff  imperceptible  t<J  the  touch,  and  even.  Dryden. 

The  alterations  in  the  globe  are  very  flight,  and  almoff  im¬ 
perceptible,  and  fuch  as  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  earth.  Woods 
Imperce'ptibleness.  n.f.  [from  imperceptible.]  1  he  quality 
of  eluding  obfervation. 

Many  excellent  things  there  are  in  nature,  which,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  their  fubtilty  and  imperceptiblenefs  to  us,  are  not  fo  much 
as  within  any  of  our  faculties  to  apprehend.  Hale. 

Imperceptibly,  adv.  [from  imperceptible.]  In  a  manner  not 
to  be  perceived. 

Upon  reading  of  a  fable  we  are  made  to  believe  we  advife 
ourfelves:  the  moral  infinuates  itfelf  imperceptibly ^  we  are 
taught  by  furprize,  and  become  wifer  and  better  unawares.  Add. 
IMPE'RFECT.  adj.  [imparfait,  Fr.  imperfeCtus ,  Latin.] 

I.  Not  complete  ;  not  abfolutely  finilhed ;  defective.  Ufed  either 
of  perfons  or  things. 

Something  he  left  imperfeCt  in  the  flare. 

Which,  fince  his  coming  forth,  is  thought  of, 

Which  brought  the  kingdom  fo  much  fear  and  danger. 

That  his  return  was  moft  required.  Shakejp. 

Opinion  is  alight,  vain,  crude  and  imperfeCt  thing,  fettled 
in  the  imagination  ;  but  never  arriving  at  the  undemanding, 
there  to  obtain  the  tin&ure  of  reafon.  Ben.  Jobnfon. 

The  middle  aClion,  which  produceth  imperfeCt  bodies, 
is  fitly  called,  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  inquinatiorv  or  incon- 
co&ion,  which  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

The  ancients  were  imperfeCt  in  the  doCtrine  of  meteors,  by 
their  ignorance  of  gunpowder  and  fireworks.  Brown. 

There  are  divers  things  we  agree  to  be  knowledge  by  the 
bare  light  of  nature,  which  yet  are  fo  uiueafy  to  be  fatisfaClo- 
rily  underftood  by  our  imperfeCt  intellects,  that  let  them  be  deli¬ 
vered  in  the  cleareft  expreffions,  the  notions  themlelves  will 
yet  appear  obfcure.  _  Boyle. 

A  marcor  is  either  imperfeCt,  tending  to  a  greater  withering, 
which  is  curable;  or  perfect,  that  is,  an  intire  wafting  of  the 
body,  excluding  all  cure.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

The  ftill-born  founds  upon  the  palate  hung. 

And  dy’d  imperfeCt  on  the  falt’ring  tongue.  Dryden. 

As  obfcure  and  imperfeCt  ideas  often  involve  our  reafon,  fo 
do  dubious  words  puzzle  men.  Locke. 

2.  Frail  ;  not  completely  good. 

IMPERFE'CTION.  n.f  [  imperfection,  Fr.  from  imperfeCt.  ] 
DefeCt ;  failure  ;  fault,  whether  phyfical  or  moral ;  whether 
of  perfons  or  things. 

Laws,  as  all  other  things  human,  are  many  times  full  of 
imperfection ;  and  that  which  is  fuppofed  behoveful  unto  men, 
proveth  oftentimes  moft  pernicious.  Hooker. 

The  duke  had  taken  to  wife  Anne  Stanhope,  a  woman  for 
many  imperfections  intolerable;  but  for  pride  monftrous.  Hayw. 

ImperfCtions  would  not  be  half  fo  much  taken  notice  of,  if 
vanity  did  not  make  proclamation  of  them.  L' Efirange. 

The  world  is  more  apt  to  cenfure  than  applaud,  and  him- 
felf  fuller  of  imperfections  than  virtues.  Addifons  Spectator. 

Thefe  are  rather  to  be  imputed  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  age 
than  to  any  imperfection  in  that  divine  poet.  Addifon. 

Impe'rfectly.  adv.  [from  imperfect.]  Not  completely;  not 
fully  ;  not  without  failure. 

Should  finking  nations  fummon  you  away, 

Maria’s  love  might  juftify  your  flay ; 

Imperfectly  the  many  vows  are  paid. 

Which  for  your  fafety  to  the  gods  were  made.  Stepney. 
Thofe  would  hardly  underftand  language  or  reafon  to  any 
tolerable  degree ;  but  only  a  little  and  imperfectly  about  things 
familiar.  Locke. 

Imp*  rsonable. 
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TivipE'RF'ORAnLE.  ad j.  [in  and  perforo,  Latin.]  Not  to  be 
bored  through. 

Impe'rforate.  adj.  [in  and  perforatus ,  Latin.]  Not  pierced 
through;  without  a  hole. 

Sometimes  children  are  born  imperforate ;  in  which  cafe  a 
fmall  pun&ure,  dreffed  with  a  tent,  effects  the  cure.  Sharp. 
IMPERIAL.  adj.  [imperial,  French;  imperialism  Latin.] 

1 .  Royal ;  poffeffing  royalty. 

Aim  he  took 

At  a  fair  veftal,  throned  in  the  Weft ; 

But  I  might  fee  young  Cupid’s  fiery  Ihaft 
Quench’d  in  the  chafte  beams  of  the  wat’ry  moon, 

And  the  imperial  vot’refs  pafled  on 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.  Shakefpcare. 

2.  Betokening  royalty ;  marking  fovereignty. 

My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown. 

Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 

Derives  itfelf  to  me.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

3.  Belonging  to  an  emperor  or  monarch;  regal;  royal;  mo¬ 
narchical. 

The  main  body  of  the  marching  foe 
Againft  th’  imperial  palace  is  defign’d.  Dryd.  Ann.  Mir  ah. 

You  that  are  a  fov’reign  prince,  allay 
Imperial  pow’r  with  your  paternal  fway.  Dryden. 

To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter’d  Have  to  free, 

Thefe  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee.  Dryden' s  Ain. 

Imperialist.  n.f  [from  imperial.]  One  that  belongs  to  an 
emperour. 

The  imperialifts  imputed  the  caufe  of  fo  fhameful  a  flight 
unto  the  Venetians.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

IMPERIOUS.  adj.  [ imperieux ,  French;  imperiofus,  Latin.] 

i.  Commanding;  tyrannical;  authoritative;  haughty;  arro¬ 
gant  ;  afluming  command. 

If  it  be  your  proud  will 

To  (hew  the  power  of  your  imperious  eyes.  Spenfer. 

This  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VIII. 

Not  th’  imperious  fhow 
Of  the  full-fortun’d  Ceefar  ever  fliall 
Be  brooch’d  with  me.  Shake ft.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

He  is  an  imperious  dictator  of  the  principles  of  vice,  and 
impatient  of  all  contradiction.  More’s  Divine  Dialogues. 
How  much  Lfuffer’d,  and  how  long  I  ftrove 
Againft  th’affaults  of  this  imperious  love  !  Dryden. 

Recoiled;  what  diforder  hafty  or  imperious  words  from  pa¬ 
rents  or  teachers  have  caufed  in  his  thoughts.  Locke. 

%.  Powerful ;  afeendant ;  overbearing. 

A  man,  by  a  vaft  and  imperious  mind,  tfnd  a  heart  large  as 
the  fand  upon  the  fea-fhore,  could  command  all  the  knowledge 
of  nature  and  art.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons. 

Imperiously,  adv.  [from  imperious.]  With  arrogance  of 
command  ;  with  infolence  of  authority. 

Who’s  there,  that  knocketh  fo  imperioufly  ?  Shak.  H.  VI. 
Who  can  abide,  that,  againft  their  own  do&ors,  fix  whole 
books  fhould,  by  their  fatherhoods  of  Trent,  be  under  pain 
of  a  curfe,  imperioufy  obtruded  upon  God  and  his 
church.  Hall. 

It  is  not  to  infult  and  domineer,  to  look  difdainfully,  and 
revile  imperioufly ,  that  procures  an  efteem  from  any  one.  South. 
The  fage,  tranfported  at  th’  approaching  hour, 

Imperioufy  thrice  thunder’d  on  the  floor !  Garth’s  Dijpenf 
Impe'riousness.  n.f.  [from  imperious.] 


Shakefp.  Xing  Lear. 


2.  Folly ;  rambling  thought. 

O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixt, 

Reafon  and  madnefs ! 

3.  Troublefomenefs ;  intrufion. 

It  will  be  faid  I  handle  an  art  no  way  fuitable  to  my  em¬ 
ployments  or  fortune,  and  fo  ftand  charged  with  intrufion  and 
impertinency.  Wot  ton’s  Architecture. 

We  fhould  avoid  the  vexation  and  impertinence  of  pedants, 
who  affeCl  to  talk  in  a  language  not  to  be  underftood.  Swift. 

4.  Trifle;  thing  of  no  value. 

I  envy  your  felicity,  delivered  from  the  gilded  impertinencies 
of  life,  to  enjoy  the  moments  of  a  ftflid  contentment.  Evelyn. 

Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  reprefent  as  impertinencies  any 
parts  of  learning,  that  have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  or  convenience  of  mankind.  Addifon. 

There  are  many  fubtle  impertinencies  learnt  in  the  fchools, 
and  many  painful  trifles,  even  among  the  mathematical  theo¬ 
rems  and  problems.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

ImpeRtinent.  adj.  [impertinent,  Fr.  in  and  pertinens,  Latin.] 

1.  Of  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  of  no  weight. 

The  law  of  angels  we  cannot  judge  altogether  impertinent 
unto  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  God.  Hooker. 

The  contemplation  of  things  that  are  impertinent  to  us,  and 
do  not  concern  us,  are  but  a  more  fpecious  idlenefs.  Tillotfon. 

2.  Importunate;  intrufive ;  meddling. 

’Tis  not  a  fign  two  lovers  are  together,  when  they  can  be 
fo  impertinent  as  to  enquire  what  the  world  does.  Pope. 

3.  Foolifh ;  trifling. 

ImpeRtinent.  n.f  Atrifler;  ameddler;  an  intruder. 

Governours  would  have  enough  to  do  to  trouble  their  heads 
with  the  politicks  of  every  meddling  officious  impertinent. 

L’ Ef  range’s  Fables. 

Impertinently,  adv.  [from  impertinent.] 

1.  Without  relation  to  the  prefent  matter. 

2.  Troublefomely ;  officio u fly  ;  intrufively. 

I  have  had  joy  given  me  as  prepofteroufly,  and  as  imperti¬ 
nently,  as  they  give  it  to  men  who  marry  where  they  do  not 
love.  Suckling. 

The  bleffedeft  of  mortals,  now  the  higheft  faint  in  the  ce- 
leftial  hierarchy,  began  to  be  fo  impertinently  importuned,  that 
great  part  of  the  liturgy  was  addreffed  folely  to  her.  Howe/. 

Why  will  any  man  be  fo  impertinently  officious  as  to  tell  me 
all  this  is  only  fancy  ?  If  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy  it.  Addif 
IMPE'RVIOUS.  adj.  [ impervius ,  Latin.] 

1.  Unpaffable;  impenetrable. 

We  may  thence  difeern  of  how  clofe  a  texture  glafs  is, 
fince  fo  very  thin  a  film  proved  fo  impervious  to  the  air,  that 
it  was  forced  to  break  the  glafs  to  free  itfelf.  Boyle. 

Left  the  difficulty  of  paffing  back 
Stay  his  return,  perhaps,  over  this  gulf 
Impaffable,  impervious ;  let  us  try 

To  found  a  path  from  hell  to  that  new  world.  Milton. 
The  caufe  of  reflexion  is  not  the  impinging  of  light  on  the 
folid  or  impervious  parts  of  bodies.  Newton’s  Opt. 

A  great  many  veflels  are,  in  this  ftate,  impervious  by  the 
Hu*ds.  Arbuthnot. 

From  the  damp  earth  impervious  vapours  rife, 

Increafe  the  darknefs,  and  involve  the  fkies.  Pope. 

2.  Inacceffible.  Perhaps  improperly  ufed. 

A  river’s  mouth  impervious  to  the  wind, 

And  clear  of  rocks.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

ImpeRviousness.  n.f.  [from  impervious.]  The  ftate  of  not 
admitting  any  paffage. 

Im- 


1.  Authority;  air  of  command. 

So  would  he  ufe  his  imperioufnefs ,  that  we  had  a  delightful  Impertra'nsiYility.  n.f  [in  and  pertranfeo,  Latin.] 
fear  and  awe,  which  made  us  loth  to  lofe  our  hopes.  Sidney.  poffibility  to  be  pafled  through. 

2.  Arrogance  of  command.  I  willindv  declined  thofe  ma 

Imperioufnefs  and  feverity  is  but  an  ill  way  of  treating  men, 
who  have  reafon  of  their  own  to  guide  them.  Locke. 

ImpeRishable.  adj.  [imperiffable,  French;  in  and perijh.]  Not 
to  be  deftroyed. 

W e  find  this  our  empyreal  form 
Incapable  of  mortal  injury, 

Imperijhable  ;  and  though  pierc’d  with  wound. 

Soon  clofing,  and  by  native  vigour  heal’d.  Milt.  Par.  Loft. 

IMPERSONAL,  adj.  [imperfonel,  French;  imperfonalis,  Lat.] 

Not  varied  according  to  the  perfons. 

Impe'rsonally.  adv.  [from  imperfonal.]  According  to  the 
manner  of  an  imperfonal  verb. 

Impersua'sible.  adj.  [in  and perfuafibilis,  Latin.]  Not  to  be 
moved  by  perfuafion. 

Every  pious  perfon  ought  to  be  a  Noah,  a  preacher  of 
righteoufnefs ;  and  if  it  be  his  fortune  to  have  as  imperfuafble 
an  auditory,  if  he  cannot  avert  the  deluge,  it  will  yet  be  the 
delivering  his  own  foul,  if  he  cannot  benefit  other  mens. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

ImpeRtinence.  7  n.  f  [  impertinence ,  French;  from  imper- 
ImpeRtinency.  J  tinent.] 


1  hat  which  is  of  no  prefent  weight ;  that  which  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Some  tho’  they  lead  a  fingle  life,  yet  their  thoughts  do  end 
with  themfelves,  and  account  future  times  impertinencies.  Bae. 


illingly  declined  thofe  many  ingenious  reafons  given  by 
others ;  as  of  the  impertranfibility  of  eternity,  and  impoffibility 
therein  to  attain  to  the  prefent  limit  of  antecedent  ages.  Hale. 

Impeti'ginous.  adj.  [from  impetigo,  Latin.]  Scurfy;  co¬ 
vered  with  fmall  fcabs. 

Impetrable.  adj.  [ impetralilis ,  from  impetro,  Lat  impet table, 
french.]  Poffible  to  be  obtained.  Did. 

To  I'mpetrate.  v.  a.  [ impetrer ,  Fr.  impetro ,  Latin.]  To 
obtain  by  intreaty.  Did. 

Impetration.  n.f.  [impetration,Yr.  impetratio,  from  impetro, 
Latin.]  The  a£  of  obtaining  by  prayer  or  intreaty. 

The  bleffed  facrament  is  the  myftery  of  the  death  of  Chrift, 
and  the  application  of  his  blood,  which  was  fhed  for  the  re- 
miffion  of  fins,  and  is  the  great  means  of  impetration ,  and  the 
meritorious  caufe  of  it.  Taylor. 

It  is  the  greateft  folemnity  of  prayer,  the  moft  powerful 
liturgy,  and  means  of  impetration  in  this  world.  Taylor. 

Imfetuo'sity.  n.f.  [impetuofte,  French,  from  impetuous.] 

1.  Violence;  fury;  vehemence;  force. 

I  will  fet  upon  Aguecheek  a  notable  report  of  valour,  and 
drive  the  gentleman  into  a  moft  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage, 
fkill,  fury,  and  impetuofity.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

The  whole  intrigue  was  contrived  by  the  duke,  and  fo 
violently  purfued  by  his  fpirit  and  impetuofity.  Clarendon. 

The 
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The  mind  gives  not  only  licence*  but  incitation  to  the 
other  pafiions  to  take  their  freed  range,  and  aft  with  the  ut- 
moft  impetuojity.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IMPETUOUS.  adj.  [impetueux,  Fr.  from  impetus,  Latin  ] 

1.  Violent;  forcible;  fierce. 

Their  virtue,  like  their  Tyber’s  flood, 

Rolling  its  courfe,  defign’d  their  country’s  good  ; 

But  oft  the  torrent’s  too  impetuous  fpeed. 

From  the  low  earth  tore  fome  polluted  weed.  Prior. 

2.  Vehement;  paflionate. 

The  king,  ’tis  true,  is  noble,  but  Impetuous.  Rowe. 

IKipeTuousl  y.  adv .  [from  impetuous . ]  Violently;  vehe¬ 
mently. 

They  view  the  windings  of  the  hoary  Nar  j 
•  Through  rocks  and  woods  impetuoufy  he  glides, 

While  froth  and  foam  the  fretting  furface  hides.  Addifon. 
Impe'tuousness.  n.f.  [from  impetuous .]  Violence;  fury. 

I  wifli  all  words  of  this  fort  might  vanifh  in  that  breath  that 
utters  them;  that  as  they^refemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  impe- 
tuoufnefi,  fo  they  might  in  tranfientnefs.  Decay  of  Piety. 

I'MPETUS.  n. f  [Latin.]  Violent  tendency  to  any  point; 
violent  effort. 

Why  did  not  they  continue  their  defeent  ’till  they  were  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  fun,  whither  both  mutual  attra&ion  and  impetus 
carried  them.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Impie  rceaele.  adj.  [in  and  pierce  ]  Impenetrable;  not  to 
be  pierced. 

Exceeding  rage  inflam’d  the  furious  bead: ; 

For  never  felt  his  impierceable  bread: 

So  wond’rous  force  from  hand  of  living  wight.  Fa.  Queen. 
Tmpi'ety.  n.f  [  impiete,  French  ;  impietas ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Irreverence  to  the  Supreme  Being;  contempt  of  the  duties  of 
religion. 

To  keep  that  oath  were  more  unpiety 
Than  Jeptha’s,  when  he  facrific’d  his  daughter.  Sbak.H.V  I. 

2.  An  act  of  wiclcednefs;  expreffion  of  irreligion.  Inthisfenfe 
it  has  a  plural. 

If  they  die  unprovided,  no  more  is  the  king  guilty  of  thofe 
impieties  for  which  they  are  now  viflted.  Shakefp.  Hen.  V. 
Can  Juno  fuch  impieties  approve  ?  Denham. 

We  have  a  melancholy  profped:  of  the  date  of  our  religion : 
fuch  amazing  impieties  can  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  by 
thofe  cities  confumed  of  old  by  fire.  Swift's  Examiner. 

To Impi'gnorate.  v.  a.  [in  and  pignust  Latin.]  To  pawn; 
to  pledge. 

Impignor  a'tion.  n.f.  [from  impignorate.]  The  a£t  of  pawn¬ 
ing  or  putting  to  pledge.  ,•  . 

To  Impi'nge.  v:n.  [ impingo ,  Latin.]  To  fall  againd;  to 
drike  againd;  to  clafh  with.  , 

Things  are  referved  in  the  memory  by  fome  corporeal  exu¬ 
viae  and  material  images,  which,  having  impinged  on  the  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  rebound  thence  into  fome  vacant  cells  of  the 
brain.  Glanville' s  Scepf. 

The  caufe  of  reflexion  is  not  the  impinging  of  light  on  the 
folid  or  impervious  parts  of  bodies.  Newton's  Opt. 

To  Impi  nguate.  v.  a.  [in  and  pinguis,  Lat.]  To  fatten ;  to 
make  fat. 

Frictions  alfo  do  more  fill  and  impinguate  the  body  than  exer- 
cife ;  for  that  in  frictions  the  inward  parts  are  at  red.  Bacon. 
I'MPIOUS.  adj.  [ impius ,  Latin.]  Irreligious;  wicked;  pro¬ 
fane;  without  reverence  of  religion. 

That  Scripture  dandeth  not  the  church  of  God  in  any 
dead  to  direfl,  but  may  be  let  pafs  as  needlefs  to  be  con- 
fulted  with,  we  judge  it  profane,  impious ,  and  irreligious  to 
think.  Hooker. 

Ceafe  then  this  impious  rage.  Milton. 

Ye  gods,  dedroy  that  impious  fex.  Waller . 

Then  lewd  Auchemolus  he  laid  in  dud, 

Who  dain’d  his  depdame’s  bed  with  impious  lud.  Dryden. 

When  no  female  arts  his  mind  could  move, 

She  turn’d  to  furious  hate  her  impious  love.  Dryden. 

And  impious  nations  fear’d  eternal  night.  Dryden. 

Shame  and  reproach  is  generally  the  portion  of  the  impious 
and  irreligious.  South. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  fway, 

The  pod  of  honour  is  a  private  dation.  Addifon. 

Since  after  thee  may  rife  an  impious  line, 

Coarfe  manglers  of  the  human  face  divine  ; 

Paint  on,  ’till  fate  diflolve  thy  mortal  part. 

And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of  thy  art.  Tickel. 

They,  impious ,  dar’d  to  prey 

On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day.  Pope. 

Grand  midakes  in  religion  proceed  from  taking  literally 
what  was  meant  figuratively,  from  which  feveral  impious 
abfurdities  followed,  terminating  in  abfolute  infidelity. 

Forbes. 

Impiously,  adv.  [from impious.]  Profanely;  wickedly. 

The  Roman  wit,  who  impioufy  divides 
His  hero  and  his  gods  to  different  fides, 

1  would  condemn.  Granville. 

Implacability,  n.f.  [from  implacable.]  Inexorablenefs ; 
irreconcilable  enmity  ;  determined  malice. 


IMPLA'CABLE.  adj.  [implacabilis-,  Lat.  Implacable^  Ir.]  Nbt 
to  be  pacified;  inexorable;  malicious;  condant  in  enmity. 

His  incenfement  is  fo  implacable^  that  fatisfa£lion  can  be 
none  but  by  pangs  of  death.  Shakefp.  Twelfth  Night. 

Darah  bears  a  generous  mind ; 

But  to  implacable  revenge  inclin’d  ; 

A  bounteous  mader,  but  a  deadly  foe.  Dryden’ s  Aurengz. 
The  French  are  the  mod  implacable  and  the  mod  danger¬ 
ous  enemies  of  the  Britilh  nation.  Addifon. 

Impla'cably.  adv.  [from  implacable.  ] 

1 .  With  malice  not  to  be  pacified  ;  inexorably. 

An  order  was  made  for  difarming  all  the  papids;  upon 
which  though  nothing  was  after  done,  yet  it  kept  up  the  ap- 
prehenfions  in  the  people  of  dangers,  and  difinclined  them 
from  the  queen,  whom  they  begun  every  day  more  implacably 
to  hate,  and  confequently  to  difoblige.  Clarendon. 

2.  It  is  once  ufed  by  Dryden  in  a  kind  of  mixed  fenfe  of  a  ty¬ 
rant’s  love. 

I  love, 

And  ’tis  below  my  greatnefs  to  difown  it : 

Love  thee  implacably ,  yet  hate  thee  too.  Dryd.  Don  Sehajl. 

To  Impla'nt.  v.  a.  [in  and  planto,  Latin.]  To  infix;  to  in- 
fert;  to  place;  to  engraft ;  to  fettle ;  tofet;  to  fow.  - 
How  can  you  him  unworthy  then  decree,  - 

In  whofe  chief  part  your  worths  implanted  be.  Sidney T 

See,  Father  !  what  fird  fruits  on  earth  are  fprung, 

From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man  !  Milton's  Parad.  Loft. 

No  need  of  publick  fan&ions  this  to  bind, 

Which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind.  Dryden. 

There  grew  to  the  outfide  of  the  arytenoides  another  carti¬ 
lage,  capable  of  motion,  by  the  help  of  fome  mufcles  that 
were  implanted  in  it.  Ray. 

God,  having  endowed  man  with  faculties  of  knowing,  was! 
no  more  obliged  to  implant  thofe  innate  notions  in  his  mind, 
than  that,  having  given  him  reafon,  hands,  and  materials,  he 
fhould  build  him  bridges.  Locke. 

Implanta'tion.  n.f.  [ implantation ,  Fr.  from  implant.]  The 
a<d  of  fetting  or  planting. 

Impla'usible.  adj.  [in  and  plaufible.]  Not  fpecious ;  not 
likely  to  feduce  or  perfuade. 

Nothing  can  better  improve  political  fchool-boys  than  the 
art  of  making  plaufible  or  implaufible  harangues  againd  the' 
very  opinion  for  which  -they  refolve  to  determine.  Swift, 1 
Pm  PL  EM  ent.  n.f.  [implementum^  from  impleo^  Latin.] 

1.  Something  that  fills  up  vacancy,  or  fuppliesr  wants. 

Unto  life  many  implements  are  neceffary ;  more,  if  we  feek 
fuch  a  life  as  hath  in  it  joy,  comfort,  delight,  and  plea- 
fure.  Hooker. 

2.  Tool ;  indrument  of  manufa&ure. 

Wood  hath  coined  feventeen  thoufand  pounds,  and  hath 
his  tools  and  implements  to  coin  fix  times  as  much.  Swift. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  eadern  regions  for  the  artids  in 
metals  to  carry  about  with  them  the  whole  implements  of  trade, 
to  the  houfe  where  they  find  employment.  Broome. 

3.  Veffels  of  a  kitchen. 

Imple'tion.  n.f.  [ impleo ,  Latin.]  The  a£t  of  filling;  the 
date  of  being  full. 

Theophradus  conceiveth,  upon  a  plentiful  impletion ,  there 
may  fucceed  a  difruption  of  the  matrix.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 
Imple'x.  adj.  [impie xus,  Latin.]  Intricate  ;  entangled  ;  com¬ 
plicated. 

Every  poem  is  either  fimple  or  implex :  it  is  called  fimple 
when  there  is  no  change  of  fortune  in  it ;  implex ,  when  the 
fortune  of  the  chief  a£tor  changes  from  bad  to  good,  or  from 
good  to  bad.  Spectator: 

To  I'MPLICATE.  v.  a.  [ impliquer ,  Fr.  implico ,  Latin.]  To 
entangle;  to  embarrafs,;  to, involve;  to  infold. 

The  ingredients  of  faltpetre  do  fo  mutually  implicate  and 
hinder  each  other,  that  the  concrete  a£ls  but  very  lan¬ 
guidly.  Boyle.. 

Implication,  n.f.  [implication  Lat.  implication ,  French,  from 
implicate .] 

1.  Involution;  entanglement. 

Three  principal  caufes  of  firmnefs  are  the  groffnefs,  the 

quiet  contact,  and  the  implication  of  the  component  parts.  Boyle. 

2.  Inference  not  expreffed,  but  tacitly  inculcated. 

Though  civil  caufes,  according  to  fome  men,  are  of  lefs 

moment  than  criminal,  yet  the  do&ors  are,  by  implication ,  of 
a  different  opinion.  Ayliffe' s  Parergon. 

IMPLICIT,  adj.  [implicit  e,  Fr.  implicit  us  ^  Latin] 

1.  Entangled;  infolded;  complicated. 

In  his  woolly  fleece 

I  cling  implicit.  Pope. 

The  humble  (hrub. 

And  bulh  with  frizzl’d  hair  implicit.  Thomfon. 

2,  Inferred  ;  tacitly  comprifed ;  not  expreffed. 

In  the  firft  eftablifhments  of  fpeech  there  was  an  implicit 

compact,  founded  upon  common  confent,  that  fuch  and  fuch 
words  fhould  be  figns,  whereby  they  would  exprefs  their 
thoughts  one  to  another.  South. 

Our  exprefs  requefts  are  not  granted,  but  the  implicit  defires 
of  our  hearts  are  fulfilled.  Smalridge's  Sermons. 

I I  Z  3.  Retting 
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3-  kefting  upon  another;  connefted  with  another  over  which 
that  which  is  connected  to  it  has  no  power ;  trufting  without 
referve  or  examination. 

There  be  falfe  peaces  or  unities,  when  the  peace  is  grounded 
but  upon  an  implicit  ignorance ;  for  all  colours  will  agree  in 
the  dark.  _  Bacon  s  E flays. 

No  longer  by  implicit  faith  we  err, 

Whilft  every  man’s  his  own  interpreter.  Denham. 

Implicitly,  adv.  [from  implicit.] 

1.  By  inference  comprifed  though  not  expreffed. 

The  divine  infpe&ion  into  the  affairs  of  the  world  doth 
neceffarily  follow  from  the  nature  and  being  of  God;  and  he 
that  denies  this,  doth  implicitly  deny  his  exiftence  :  he  may  ac¬ 
knowledge  what  he  will  with  his  moujth,  but  in  his  heart  he 
hath  faid  there  is  no  God.  Bentley. 

2.  By  connexion  with  fomething  elfe ;  dependency ;  with  un- 
referved  confidence  or  obedience.  • 

My  bluffing  mufe  with  confcious  fear  retires, 

And  whom  they  like,  implicitly  admires.  Ro/common . 

Learn  not  to  difpute  the  methods  of  his  providence ;  but 
humbly  and  implicitly  to  acquiefce  in  and  adore  them.  Atterb. 

We  implicitly  follow  in  the  track  in  which  they  lead  us,  and 
comfort  ourfelves  with  this  poor  refledion,  that  we  ffall  fare 
“  wdl  as  thofe  that  go  before  us.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

To  IMPLORE,  v.  a.  [ implorer ,  French;  imph.ro ,  Latin. J 

1,  To  call  upon  in  fupplication  ;  to  folicit. 

They  ffip  their  oars,  and  crown  with  wine 
The  holy  goblet  to  the  pow’rs  divine, 

Imploring  all  the  gods  that  reign  above.  Pope’sOdy/Jey. 

2.  To  alk;  to  beg. 

Do  not  fay  ’tis.  fuperftition,  that 
I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  bleffing.  Shake/.  Winter’s  Tale. 
Jmplo're.  n  f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  ad  of  begging;  in¬ 
treaty;  folicitation.  Not  in  ufe. 

Urged  fore 

With  piercing  words  and  pitiful  implore , 

Him  hafty  to  arife.  Fairy  Queen. 

Implorer.  n.f.  [from  implore.]  Solicitor. 

Meer  implorers  of  unholy  fuits, 

Breathing,  like  fandified  and  pious. 

The  better  to  beguile.  Shake/  Hamlet. 

Implu’med.  adj.  [implumis,  Latin. J  Without  feathers.  DiB. 
To  Imply',  v.  a.  [impliquer,  French;  implies,  Latin.] 

T.  To  infold  ;  to  cover;  to  intangle. 

Whofe  courage  ftout,  <  '■ 

Striving  to  loofe  the  knot  that  faff  him  ties, 

Himfelf  in  ftraighter  bonds  too  raff  implies.  Fairy  Sheen. 

And  Phoebus  flying  fo  moft  ffameful  fight, 

His  bluffing  face  in  foggy  cloud  implies.  Fairy  Sheen. 

2  To  involve  or  comprife  as  a  confequence  or  concomitant. 

That  it  was  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks  the  word  triclinium 
im.lieth.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

What  follows  next  is  no  objedion  ;  for  that  implies  a 
fault.  Dryden. 

Lows  the  ftrength  of  brawny  arms  imply , 

Emblems  of  valour,  and  of  vidory.  Dryden. 

ToImpo'ison.  v.  a.  [ empo/oner ,  French.  It  might  be  writ¬ 
ten  empoi/n.] 

1 .  7'o  corrupt  with  poifon. 

One  doth  not  know 

How  much  an  ill  word  doth  imppi/on , liking.  Shake/pear e. 

2.  7  o  kill  with  poifon.  This  is  rare.  See  Empoison. 

A  man  by  his  own  alms  impoi/on’d , 

And  with  his  charity  flain.  Shak.  Coriolanus. 

Impolarily.  adv.  [in  and  polar.]  Not  according  to  the  di- 
redionof  the  poles. 

Being  impolarily  adjoined  unto  a  more  vigorous  loadftone,  it 
will,  in  a  ffort  time,  exchange  its  poles.  Brcwn’s  Vulg.  Err. 
Impoli'tical.  1  adj.  [in  and  politick.]  Imprudent;  indjfcreet; 
Impo  litick.  J  void  of  art  or  forecaft. 

He  that  exhorteth  to  beware  of  an  enemy’s  policy,  doth  not 
give  counfel  to  be  impolitick ;  but  rather  to  ufe  all  prudent 
forefight  and  circumfpedion,  left  our  fimplicity  be  over-reacht 
by  cunning  flights.  Flecker. 

Impoli  TICALLY.  7  adv.  [in  and  political.]  Without  art  or 
Impo'litickly.  )  forecaft. 

Impo  nderous.  ndj.  [in  and  ponderous.]  Void  of  perceptible 
weight.  h 

It  produces  vifible  and  real  effeds  by  imponderous  and  invi- 
fible  emiflions.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Imporo'sity.  n./.  [in  and  porous.]  Abfence  of  interlaces  • 
compadnefs ;  dofenefs. 

I  he  porofity  or  imporo/ity  betwixt  the  tangible  parts,  and 
the  greatnefs  or  fmalnefs  of  the  pores.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hi/lory. 
Impo  Rous.  adj.  [in  and  porous.]  Free  from  pores;  free  from 
.  vacuities  or  interftices  ;  clofe  of  texture;  completely  folid. 

It  has  its  earthly  and  falinous  parts  fo  exadly  refolved, 
that  its  body  is  left  imporous ,  and  not  difereted  by  atomical  ter¬ 
minations.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

If  atoms  ffould  defeend  plumb  down  with  equal  velocity. 
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being  all  perfedly  folid  and  imporous ,  they  would  never  the 

TTM°PO%axthCOtrr-  r  ■  ,  &,y  m  ,he  Cnatm. 

7  o  IMPORT,  v.  a.  [tmportOy  Latin.] 

1  •  *  °  ^rry  jnto  any  country  from  abroad  :  oppofed  to  export. 

r  or  Elis  I  would  fail  with  utmoft  fpeed, 

T  import  twelve  mares,  which  there  luxurious  feed.  Pope. 

2.  To  imply;  to  infer.  r 

Himfelf  not  only  comprehended  all  our  neceflities,  but  in 
fuch  fort  alfo  framed  every  petition  as  might  moft  naturally 
ferve  for  many ;  and  doth,  though  not  always  require,  yet  al¬ 
ways  import  a  multitude  of  fpeakers  together.  Hooker. 

7  he  name  of  difeipline  importeth  not  as  they  would  fain 
have  it  conftrued ;  but  the  felf-fame  thing  it  fignifieth,  which 
the  name  of  dotfrine  doth.  Hooker. 

This  queftion  we  now  afked,  imported ,  as  that  we  thought 
this  land  a  land  of  magicians.  Bacon. 

3.  To  produce  in  confequence. 

Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  ftate. 

Which  fince  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of,  which 
Imports  the  kingdom  fo  much  fear  and  danger. 

That  his  return  was  moft  requir’d.  Shake/p.  K.  Lear. 

4.  [  Importer ,  import  e,  French.  Imperfonally.  ]  To  be  of 
moment :  as,  it  imports ,  it  is  of  weight  or  confequence. 

Her  length  of  ficknefs,  with  what  elfe  more  ferious 
Impo>  teth  thee  to  know,  this  bears.  Shak.  Ant.  andCleopatr. 
Let  the  heat  be  fuch  as  may  keep  the  metal  perpetually  mol¬ 
ten;  for  that  above  all  importeth  to  the  work.  Bacon. 

Number  in  armies  importeth  not  much,  where  the  people  is 
of  weak  courage.  Bacon’s  EJJ'ays. 

This  to  attain,  whether  heav’n  move,  or  earth. 

Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right.  Milton's  Paradi/e  Lofl. 

It  may  import  us  in  rhis  calm  to  hearken  more  than  we  have 
done  to  the  ftorms  that  are  now  railing  abroad.  Temple. 

If  I  endure  if,  what  impor  ts  it  you  ?  Dryd.  Span.  Fiyar . 
Import.  n./.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Importance;  moment;  confequence. 

What  occafion  of  import 

Hath  all  fo  long  detain’d  you  from  your  wife  ?  Shake/peare. 
r  Some  bufinefs  of  import  that  triumph  wears 
A  ou  feem  to  go  with.  Dryd.  and  Lee’ s  Oedipus. 

When  there  is  any  difpute,  the  judge  ought  to  appoint  the 
ffm  according  to  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  the  advocate, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  import  of  the  caufe.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Tendency.  v 

Add  to  the  former  obfervations  made  about  vegetables  a 
third  of  the  fame  import  made  in  mineral  fubftances.  Boyle. 

3.  Any  thing  imported  from  abroad. 

Importable,  adj.  [in  and  portable.]  Unfupportable ;  not  to 
be  endured.  A  word  peculiar  to  Spen/cr ,  and  accented  bv  him 
on  the  firft  fyllable. 

Both  at  once  him  charge  on  either  fide,  • 

With  hideous  ftroaks  and  importable  power. 

That  forced  him  his  ground  to  traverfe  wide. 

And  wifely  watch  to  ward  that  deadly  ftour.  Fairy  Queen. 
Importance.  n.J.  [French.] 

1.  7hing  imported  or  implied. 

A  notable  paflion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them ;  but  the 
wifeft  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  feeing,  could  not  fay 
if  the  importance  were  joy  or  forrow.  Shak.  Winter’s  Tale. 

2.  Matter;  fubjedt. 

It  had  been  pity  you  ffould  have  been  put  together  with  fo 
mortal  a  purpofe,  as  then  each  bore,  upon  importance  of  fo 
flight  a  nature.  Shake/peare' s  Cymbeline. 

3.  Confequence  ;  moment. 

We  confider 

Th’  importance  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turks.  Shak.  Othello. 
Thy  own  importance  know. 

Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below.  Pole. 

4.  Importunity.  An  improper  ufe  peculiar  to  Shake/peare. 

Maria  writ 

The  letter  at  fir  Toby’s  great  importance  ; 

In  recompence  whereof  he  hath  married  her.  Shake/peare. 
Important,  adj.  [important,  French.] 

1.  Momentous;  weighty;  of  great  confequence. 

The  moft  important  and  prefling  care  of  a  new  and  vigorous 
king  was  his  marriage,  for  mediate  eftabliff  ment  of  the  royal 
Bne.  Wotton. 

This  fuperadds  treachery  to  the  crime:  ’tis  the  falfifying 
the  moft  important  truft.  Decay  of  Piety. 

O  then,  what  intereft  ffall  I  make  7 

To  fave  my  laft  important  ftake,  ( 

When  the  moft  juft  have  caufe  to  quake.  Rofcommon.  J 
The  great  important  end  thatGod  defigns  it  for,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  mankind,  fufficiently  ff  ews  the  neceflity  of  its  being 
rooted  deep  in  the  heart,  and  put  beyond  the  danger  of  being 
torn  up  by  any  ordinary  violence.  South. 

Examine  how  the  faff  ionable  practice  of  the  world  can  be 
reconciled  to  the  important  doctrine  of  our  religion.  Rogers. 
Important  truths  ftill  let  your  fables  hold, 

And  moral  myfteries  with  art  unfold.  Granville. 

Th’ 
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Th’  important  hour  had  pafs’d  unheeded  by.  \rene. 

2.  Momentous;  forcible;  of  great  efficacy.  Thisfeems  to  be 
the  meaning  here. 

He  fiercely  at  him  flew* 

And  with  important  outrage  him  aflail’d- 

Who  foon  prepar’d  to  field,  his  fword  forth  drew. 

And  him  with  equal  value  countervail’d.  Fairy  Queen. 

3.  Importunate.  A  corrupt  ufe  of  the  word. 

Great  France 

My  mourning  and  important  tears  hath  pitied.  Shakefpeare. 

Importa  tion.  n.f  [from  import.]  The  aft  or  praftice  of 
importing,  or  bringing  into  a  country  from  abroad. 

.  ^lc  -ing  s  reafonable  profit  fhould  not  be  neglefted  upon 
importation  and  exportation.  Bacon. 

Thefe  mines  fill  the  country  with  greater  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  than  it  would  be  able  to  bear,  without  the  importation  of 
corn  from  foreign  parts.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

he  emperor  has  forbidden  the  importation  of  their  manu- 
fact u res  into  any  part  of  the  empire.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Importer,  n.j.  [from  import .]  One  that  brings  in  from 
abroad. 

It  is  impoffible  to  limit  the  quantity  that  fhall  be  brought  in, 
efpecially  if  the  importers  of  it  have  fo  fure  a  market  as  the 
Exchequer.  _  Swift. 

Importless,  adj.  [from  import.]  Of  no  moment  or  confe- 
quence.  This  is  a  word  not  in  ufe,  but  not  inelegant. 

Welefsexpeft' 

That  matter  needlefs,  of  importlefs  burthen, 

Divide  thy  lips.  Shakcfp.  Troilm  andCreffida. 

IMPORTUNATE,  adj.  [ importunus ,  Latin;  importune,  Fr.  ] 
Unfeafonable  and  inceflant  in  felicitations ;  not  to  be  repulfed. 

I  was  in  debt  to  my  importunate  bufinefs  ;  but  he  would  not 
hear  my  excufe.  Shakefpeare’ s  Vimon. 

'I  hey  may  not  be  able  to  bear  the  clamour  of  an  importu¬ 
nate  fuitor.  Shialridge’ s  Sermons. 

A  rule  reftrains  the  moll  importunate  appetites  of  our 
nature.  Rogers's  Sermoas. 

Importunately,  adv.  [from  importunate.]  With  inceflant 

folicitation ;  pertinacioufly. 

Their  pertinacy  is  fuch,  that  when  you  drive  them  out  of 
one  form,  they  affume  another  ;  and  are  fo  importunately  trou- 
blefome,  as  makes  many  think  it  impoflible  to  be  freed  from 
them.  Duppa's  Rules  of  Devotion. 

Impo'rtunateness.  n.f.  [from  importunate.]  Inceflant  foli¬ 
citation. 

She  with  more  and  more  iinportunatenefs  craved,  which,  in 
all  good  manners,  was  either  of  us  to  be  defired,  or  not 
granted.  Sidney. 

To  IMPORTU'NE.  v.  a.  [  importuner ,  French  ;  importunus , 
Latin.  Accented  anciently  on  the  fecond  fyllable.J  Toteize; 
to  harafs  with  flight  vexation  perpetually  recurring ;  to  mo- 
Jell.  * 

Againll  all  fenfe  you  do  importune  her.  Shakefpeare. 
If  he  efpied  any  lewd  gaiety  in  his  fellow-fervants,  his  maf- 
ter  fhould  ftraightways  know  it,  and  not  reft  free  from  impor¬ 
tuning ,  until  the  fellow  had  put  away  his  fault.  Carew. 

The  bloom  of  beauty  other  years  demands. 

Nor  will  be  gather’d  by  fuch  wither’d  hands: 

You  importune  it  with  a  falfe  defire.  Dryd.  Aurengzebe. 
The  higheft  faint  in  the  celeftial  hierarchy  began  to  be  fo 
impertinently  importuned ,  that  a  great  part  of  the  liturgy  was 
add  relied  loleiy  to  her.  How  el' s  Vocal  Forejl. 

Every  one  hath  experimented  this  troublefome  intrufion  of 
fome  frilking  ideas,  which  thus  importune  the  underftanding, 
and  hinder  it  from  being  employed.  Locke. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  hire  troops  from  feveral  princes  of 
the  empire,  whofe  minifters  and  refidents  here  have  perpetual¬ 
ly  importuned  the  court  with  unreafonable  demands.  Swift. 

Importu'ne.  adj.  [ importunus ,  Latin.  It  was  anciently  pro¬ 
nounced  with  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable.J 

1.  Conftantly  recurring;  troublefome  by  frequency. 

All  that  charge  did  fervently  apply. 

With  greedy  malice  and  importune  toil ; 

And  planted  there  their  huge  artillery. 

With  which  they  daily  made  molt  dreadful  battery.  F.  Qu. 
Henry,  calling  himfelf  king  of  England,  needed  not  to 
hawe  bellowed  fuch  great  fums  of  treafure,  nor  fo  to  have  bu¬ 
lled  himfelf  with  importune  and  inceflant  labour  and  induftry, 
to  compafs  my  death  and  ruin,  if  I  had  been  fuch  a  feigned 
perfon.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

2.  Troublefome;  vexatious. 

And  th’  armies  of  their  creatures  all,  and  fome 
jDo  ferve  to  them,  and  with  importune  might 
War  againll  us,  the  vaflals  of  their  will.  Spenfer. 

)[f  the  upper  foul  can  check  what  is  confented  to  by  the  will, 
in  compliance  with  the  flelh,  and  can  then  hope  that  after  a 
few  years  of  fenfuality,  that  importune  rebellious  fervant  Ihall 
be  eternally  call  off,  this  would  be  fome  colour  for  that  novel 
per  fuafion.  Hammond. 

The  fame  airs,  which  fome  entertain  with  moll  delightful 
jtranfports,  to  others  are  importune.  Glanv.  Seep. 
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3.  Unfeafonable;  coming,  alking,  or  happening  at  a  wrong 
time. 

No  fair  to  thine 

Equivalent,  or  fecond  !  which  compell’d 

Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to  come 

And  gaze  and  worlhip  thee.  Milton’s  Paradife  LoJl7  h.  ix; 

Importu'nELY.  adv.  [from  importune.] 

1.  Troublefomely ;  inceflantly. 

The  palmer  bent  his  ear  unto  the  noife, 

To  weet  who  called  fo  importunely : 

Again  he  heard  a  more  effofeed  voice, 

That  bad  him  come  in  hafte.  Fairy  Queeri. 

2.  Unfeafonably ;  improperly. 

The  conftitutions  that  the  apoftles  made  concerning  dea¬ 
cons  and  widows,  are,  with  much  importunity,  but  very  im¬ 
portunely  urged  by  the  difciplinarians.  Sanderfon. 

Importunity,  n.f  [importunitas,  Lat.  importunite,  French, 
from  importunate.  ]  Inceflant  folicitation. 

Overcome  with  the  importunity  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  a 

•  haughty  fpirit,  he  altered  his  former  purpofe.  Knolles . 

Thrice  1  deluded  her,  and  turn’d  to  fport 
Her  importunity ■.  Miltons  Agonijles. 

To  IMPO'SE.  v.  a.  [impofer,  French ;  impofitum,  Latin.] 

1.  To  lay  on  as  a  burthen  or  penalty.  1 

If  a  fon,  fent  by  his  father,  do  fall  into  a  lewd  aftion, 
the  imputation,  by  your  rule,  Ihould  be  impofed  upon  his 
father.  Shakefpeare. 

It  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  impofe  toll  upon  thetffi  Ezra  vii. 

To  tyrants  others  have  their  country  fold,  '  ■  : 

Impoftng  foreign  lords  for  foreign  gold.  Dryd.  Ain. 

On  impious  realms  and  barb’rous  kings  impofe 
Thy  plagues,  and  curfe  them  with  fuch  ills  as  thofe.  Pope. 

2.  To  enjoin  as  a  duty  or  law. 

What  good  or  evil  is  there  under  the  fun,  what  aftion  cor- 
refpondent  or  repugnant  unto  the  law  which  God  hath  impofed 
upon  his  creatures,  but  in  or  upon  it  God  doth  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  which  himfelf  hath  eternally  purpofed  to 

*  keep  ?  Hooker « 

There  was  a  thorough  way  made  by  the  fword  for  the  im- 
pofing  of  the  laws  upon  them.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Thou  on  the  deep  impfefl  nobler  laws, 

And  by  that  juftice  haft  remov’d  the  caufe.  Waller. 

Chriftianity  hath  hardly  impofed  any  other  lavVs  upon  us, 
but  what  are  enafted  in  our  natures,  or  are  agreeable  to  the 
prime  and  fundamental  laws  of  it.  Tillotfon. 

Impofe  but  your  commands, 

This  hour  fhall  bring  you  twenty  thbufand  hands.  Dryden. 
It  was  neither  impojtd  on  me,  nor  fo  much  as  the  fubjeft 
given  me  by  any  man.  Dryden . 

3.  To  fix  on;  to  impute  to. 

This  cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that  unto  the 
firft  caufe  which  we  intpofc  not  on  the  fecond ;  or  what  we 
deny  unto  nature,  we  impute  unto  nativity  itfelf.  Brown. 

4.  To  obtrude  fallacioufly. 

Our  poet  thinks  hot  fit 

T’  impofe  upon  you  what  he  writes  for  wit.  Dryden. 

5.  fo  Impose  on.  To  put  a  cheat  on  ;  to  deceive. 

Phyficians  and  philofophers  have  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  fo 
far  impofed  upon  as  to  publiih  chymical  experiments,  which 
they  never  tried.  Boyle. 

He  that  thinks  the  name  centaur  ftands  for  fome  real  being, 
impofes  on  himfelf,  and  miftakes  words  for  things.  Locke. 

6.  [Among  printers.]  To  put  the  pages  oh  the  ftone,  and  fit  on 
the  chafes,  in  order  to  carry  the  forms  to  prefs. 

Impo'se.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Command  ;  injunftion.  Not 
in  ufe. 

According  to  your  ladyfhip’s  impofe , 

I  am  thus  early  come.  Shakefpeare. 

Impo'seable.  adj.  [from  impofe.]  To  be  laid  as  obligatory  on 
any  body. 

They  were  not  limply  impfeable  on  any  particular  man,  far¬ 
ther  than  he  was  a  member  of  fome  church.  Hammond. 

Impo'ser.  n.f.  [from  impofe.]  One  who  enjoins;  one  who 
lays  anything  on  another  as  a  hardfhip. 

The  univerfities  fufferings  might  be  manifefted  to  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  impofers  of  thefe  oaths  might  repent.  Walton. 

Imposition,  n.f  [impfition,  French;  impofttus,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aft  of  laying  any  thing  on  another. 

The  fecond  part  of  confirmation  is  the  prayer  and  benedic¬ 
tion  of  the  bilhop,  made  more  folemn  by  the  impofition  of 
hands.  Hammond. 

2.  The  aft  of  giving  a  note  of  diftinftion. 

The  firft  impofition  of  names  was  grounded,  among  all  na¬ 
tions,  upon  future  good  hope  conceived  of  children.  Camden . 

The  impofition  of  the  name  is  grounded  only  upon  the 
predominancy  of  that  element,  whofe  name  is  aferibed  to 
it.  Boyle. 

3.  Injunftion  of  any  thing  as  a  law  or  duty. 

Their  determination  is  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  fuit; 
unlefs  you  may  be  won  by  fome  other  fort  than  your  father’* 
impofition ,  depending  on  the  cafkets,  Shakefp.  Merch.  of  Venice ; 

From 
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iLum  mpofithn  of  ftri£l  laws,  to  free 

Acceptance  of  large  grace  ;  from  fervile  fear 

To  filial;  works  of  law,  to  works  of  faith.  Milt.  P.  L'Jl. 

4.  Conftraint ;  opjirefllon. 

The  conftraint  of  receiving  and  holding  opinions  by  autho¬ 
rity  Was  rightly  called  impofition.  Locke. 

A  greater  load  has  been  laid  on  us  than  we  have  been  able 
to  bear,  and  the  grofleft  impofitions  have  been  fubmitted  to,  in 
order  to  forward  the  dahgerous  defigns  of  a  faction.  Swift. 

Let  it  not  be  made*  contrary  to  its  own  nature*  the  occa* 
fion  of  ftrife,  a  narrow  fpirit,  and  unreafonable  impofitiom  on 
the  mind  and  practice.  JVatts's  Improvement  of  the  Alind. 

5.  Cheat;  fallacy;  impofture. 

Impossible,  adj.  [impojfbile^  Fr.  in  and  pojfiblej  Not  to  be 
done ;  not  to  be  attained  ;  impracticable. 

Unlawful  defires  are  punifhed  after  the  effeCt  of  enjoying ; 
but  impoffible  defires  are  punifhed  in  the  defire  itfelf.  Sidney. 

It  was  impojfible  that  the  ftate  fhould  continue  quiet.  2  Mac. 

With  men  this  is  impojfible ;  but  with  God  all  things  are 
poftible.  Mat.  xix.  26. 

’T were  impojfible  for  any  enterprize  to  be  lawful,  if  that 
which  fhould  legitimate  it  is  fubfequent  to  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Difficult  it  is,  but  not  impojfible.  Chillingworth. 

It  is  impojjtble  the  mind  fhould  be  flopped  any  where  in 
its  progrefs  in  this  fpace,  how  far  foever  it  extends  its 
thoughts.  Locke. 

We  cannot  believe  it  impojfible  to  God  to  make  a  creature 
with  more  ways  to  convey  into  the  underftanding  the  notice 
of  corporeal  things  than  five.  Locke. 

1  my  thoughts  deceive 

With  hope  of  things  impojfible  to  find.  JValJh. 

Impossibility,  n.f  [impojjibilite,  Fr.  from  impojfible.] 

1.  Impracticability ;  the  ftate  of  being  not  feafible. 

Simple  Philoclea,  it  is  the  unpoffibility  that  doth  torment 
me;  for  unlawful  defires  are  punifhed  after  the  effeCt  of  enjoy¬ 
ing,  but  impoffible  defires  in  the  defire  itfelf.  Sidney. 

Admit  all  thefe  impojfibilities  and  great  abfurdities  to  be  pof- 
fible  and  convenient.  IVhitgifte . 

Let  the  mutinous  winds 

Strike  the  proud  cedars  ’gainft  the  firy  fun, 

Murdering  impojftbility  ^  to  make 

What  cannot  be,  flight  work.  Sbakefp.  Coriolanus. 

They  confound  difficulty  with  impcjfibility.  South: 

Thofe  who  aflert  the  impojftbility  of  fpace  exifting  without 
matter,  mufl  make  body  infinite.  Locke. 

When  we  fee  a  man  of  like  paflions  and  weaknefs  with  our- 
felves  going  before  us  in  the  paths  of  duty,  it  confutes  all  lazy 
pretences  of  impojftbility.  Rogers. 

2.  That  which  cannot  be  done. 

Though  men  do,  without  offence,  wifh  daily  that  the  af¬ 
fairs,  which  with  evil  fuccefs  are  paft,  might  have  fallen  out 
much  better;  yet  to  pray  that  they  may  have  been  any  other 
than  they  are,  this  being  a  manifefl  irnpojfibility  in  itfelf,  the 
rules  of  religion  do  not  permit.  Hooker. 

Impojfibilities !  oh  no,  there’s  none. 

Could  i  bring  thy  heart  captive  home.  Cowley . 

I'm  post.  n.f.  [ impojl ,  impbt ,  French;  impofitum ,  Latin.]  A 
tax ;  a  toll ;  cuftom  paid. 

Taxes  and  impojls  upon  merchants  do  feldom  good  to  the 
king’s  revenue  ;  for  that  that  he  wins  in  the  hundred,  he  lofeth 
in  the  {hire.  Bacon's  EJfays. 

Impo'sts.  n.f  [impojl  e,  Fr.  incumba,  Latin.]  In  architecture, 
that  part  of  a  pillar,  in  vaults  and  arches,  on  which  the  weight 
of  the  whole  building  lieth.  Ainfworth. 

To  Impo'sthumate.  v.n.  [from  impofihume.']  To  form  an 
abfeefs ;  to  gather ;  to  form  a  cyfl  or  bag  containing  matter. 

The  bruife  impojlbumated ,  and  afterwards  turned  to  a  ftink- 
ing  ulcer,  which  made  every  body  fhy  to  come  near 
her.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Impo'sthumate.  v.  a.  To  afflict  with  an  impofihume. 

They  would  not  fly  that  furgeon,  whofe  lancet  threatens 
none  but  the  impojlbumated  parts.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Imposthuma'tion.  n.f.  [from  impojl humate.]  The  aCt  of 
forming  an  impofihume ;  the  ftate  in  which  an  impofihume  is 
formed. 

He  that  maketh  the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangereth  ma¬ 
lign  ulcers  and  pernicious  impojlbumations.  Bacon' s  EJfays. 

IMPO'STHUME.  n.f.  [This  feems  to  have  been  formed  by 
corruption  from  impojlem ,  as  South  writes  it ;  and  impfflem  to 
have  been  written  erroneoufly  for  apojlem ,  an  ab¬ 

feefs.]  .  A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  a  bag  or  cyfl. 

Now  the  rotten  difeafes  of  the  South,  ruptures,  catarrhs, 
and  bladders  full  of  1 mpojlhumcs,  make  prepofterous  djfcove- 
ries.  Shakefpcare' s  7 roilus  and  Crejfida. 

An  error  in  the  judgment  is  like  an  impojlcm  in  the  head, 
which  is  always  noifome,  and  frequently  mortal.  South. 

Fumes  cannot  tranfude  through  the  bag  of  an  impofihume. 

Harviy  on  Conjumptions. 

ImPo'stor  .n.f.  [impofeur,  Fr.  from  impofe ;  impofitor>  Latin.] 

..  One  who  cheats  by  a  fictitious  character. 

Shame  and  pain,  poverty  and  ficknefs,  yea  death  and  hell 


itfelf,  are  but  the  trophies  of  thofe  fatal  conquefts  got  by  t bat 
grand  impojlor ,  the  devil,  over  the  deluded  fons  of  men.  South. 

Impo'sture.  n.f  [ impojlure,  Fr.  impojlura,  Latin.]  Cheat; 
fraud  ;  fuppofititioufnefs ;  cheat  committed  by  giving  to  per- 
fons  or  things  a  falfe  character. 

That  the  foul  and  angels  have  nothing  to  do  with  grofler 
locality  is  generally  opinioned  ;  but  who  is  it  that  retains  not 
a  great  part  of  the  impojture ,  by  allowing  them  a  definitive 
ubi ,  which  is  ftill  but  imagination  ?  Glanv.  Scepf 

Open  to  them  fo  many  of  the  interior  fccrets  of  this  myf- 
terious  art,  without  impojlure  or  invidious  referve.  Evelyn. 

We  know  how  fuccefsful  the  late  ufurper  was,  while  his 
army  believed  him  real  in  his  zeal  againft  kingfhip;  but  when 
they  found  out  the  impojlure ,  upon  his  afpiring  to  the  fame 
himfelf,  he  was  prefently  deferted,  and  never  able  to  crown  his 
ufurped  greatnefs  with  that  title.  South. 

Form  new  legends. 

And  fill  the  world  with  follies  and  impofiures .  Irene. 

Fmpotence.  \nf.  [ impotentiay  Latin.] 

1'MPOTENCY.  I  L  r 

1.  Want  of  power;  inability;  imbecillity;  weaknefs. 

Some  were  poor  by  impotency  of  nature  ;  as  young  fatherlefs 
children,  old  decrepit  perfons,  ideots,  aud  cripples.  Hayw. 

Weaknefs,  or  the  impotence  of  exercifing  animal  motion, 
attends  fevers.  Arbuthnot. 

God  is  a  friend  and  a  father,  whofe  care  fupplies  our  wants, 
and  defends  our  impotence ,  and  from  whofe  compalfion  in  Chrift 
we  hope  for  eternal  glory  hereafter.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

This  is  not  a  reftraint  or  impotency ,  but  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  moft  abfolute  king  of  kings  ;  that  he  wills  to  do 
nothing  but  what  he  can ;  and  that  he  can  do  nothing  which 
is  repugnant  to  his  divine  goodnefs.  Bentley. 

2.  Ungovernablenefs  of  palfion.  A  Latin  fignification  :  animi 
impotentia. 

Will  he,  fo  wife,  let  loofe  at  once  his  ire. 

Belike  through  impotence ,  or  unaware, 

.  To  give  his  enemies  their  wifh,  and  end 
Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  faves 
To  punifh  endlefs  ?  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

Yet  all  combin’d, 

Your  beauty  and  my  impotence  of  mind.  Dry  den. 

3.  Incapacity  of  propagation. 

Dulnefs  with  obfeenity  muft  prove 
As  hateful,  fure,  as  impotence  in  love.  P°Je\ 

IMPO'TENT.  ~ adj.  [ impotent ,  Fr.  impotens ,  Latin.] 

1.  Weak;  feeble;  wanting  force;  wanting  power. 

We  that  are  ftrong  muft  bear  the  imbecillity  of  the  impotent , 
and  not  pleafe  ourfelves.  Hooker. 

Yet  wealth  is  impotent 

T o  gain  dominion,  or  to  keep  it  gain’d.  Milton . 

Although  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung, 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 

I  knew  thou  wert  not  flow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  fave.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

2.  Difabled  by  nature  or  difeafe. 

In  thofe  porches  lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk,  of 
blind,  halt,  and  withered.  Jo.  v.  3. 

There  fat  a  certain  man,  impotent  in  his  feet,  being  a  crip¬ 
ple  from  his  mother’s  womb,  who  never  had  walked.  Adis  xiv. 

I  have  learn’d  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  fervitor  to  dull  delay ; 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  fnail-pac’d  beggary.  Sbakef.  R.  III. 

3.  Without  power  of  reftraint.  [Animi  impotens .] 

With  jealous  eyes  atdiftance  fliehad  feen, 

Whifp’ring  with  Jove,  the  filver-footed  queen  ; 

Then,  impotent  of  tongue,  her  filence  broke, 

Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  Ihe  fpoke.  Dryden. 

4.  Without  power  of  propagation. 

He  told  beau  Prim,  who  is  thought  impotent ,  that  his  mif- 
trefs  would  not  have  him,  becaufe  he  is  a  floven,  and  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  rape.  Tatler. 

I'mpotently.  adv.  [from  impotent.]  Without  power. 

Proud  Caefar,  ’midft  triumphal  cars, 

The  fpoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars. 

Ignobly  vain,  and  impotent ly  great, 

Shew’d  Rome  her  Cato’s  figure  drawn  in  ftate.  Pope. 

To  Impo'und.  v.  a.  [in  and  pound.  See  Pound.] 

1 .  To  inclofe  as  in  a  pound  ;  to  fhut  in  ;  to  confine. 

The  great  care  was  rather  how  to  impound  the  rebels,  that 
none  of  them  might  efcape,  than  that  any  doubt  wras  made  to 
vanquifh  them.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

2.  To  fliut  up  in  a  pinfold. 

England 

Hath  taken  and  impounded  as  a  ftray 
The  king.  Sbakefpeare's  Henry  V. 

Seeing  him  wander  about,  I  took  him  up  for  a  ftray,  and 
impounded  him,  with  intention  to  reftore  him  to  the  right 
owner.  Dryden' s  Don  Scbajtian. 

To  Impo'wer.  Sec  Empower. 

Impracticable,  adj.  [ impracticable ,  Fr.  in  and  practicable.] 

I.  Not  to  be  performed  ;  unfeafible ;  impoffible. 

Had 
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Had  there  not  been  ftill  remaining  bodies,  the  legitimate 
offsprings  of  the  antediluvian  earth,  ’twould  have  been  an  ex¬ 
travagant  and  impracticable  undertaking  to  have  gone  about  to 
determine  any  thing  concerning  it.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hijl. 

To  preach  up  the  neceffity  of  that  which  our  experience 
tells  us  is  utterly  impracticable ,  were  to  affright  mankind  with 
the  terrible  profpe&  of  univerfal  damnation.  Rogers's  Serin. 

2.  Untradable ;  unmanageable. 

That  fierce  impracticable  nature 
Is  govern’d  by  a  dainty-finger’d  girl.  Rowe. 

Impracticable  ness,  n.f  [from  impracticable.]  Impoffibilitv. 

I  do  not  know  a  greater  mark  of  an  able  minifter  than  that 
of  rightly  adapting  the  feveral  faculties  of  men,  nor  is  any 
thing  more  to  be  lamented  than  the  impraCticableneJs  of  doing 
this.  Swift. 

To  I'MPRECATE.  v.  a.  [imprecor,  Latin.]  To  call  for  evil 
upon  himfelf  or  others, 

Impreca'tion.  n.  f.  [imprecation  Lat.  imprecation ,  Fr.  'from 
imprecate.]  Curfe ;  prayer  by  which  any  evil  is  wifhed. 

My  mother  fhall  the  horrid  furies  raife 
With  imprecations.  Chapman's  Odyffey. 

Sir  John  Hotham,  uncurfed  by  any  language  or  imprecation 
of  mine,  not  long  after  paid  his  own  and  his  eldeft  Ton’s 
heads.  King  Charles . 

With  imprecations  thus  he  fill’d  the  air, 

And  angry  Neptune  heard  th’  unrighteous  prayff.  Pope. 
I'mprecatory.  adj.  [from  imprecated]  Containing  wifhes  of 
evil. 

To  Impre'gn.  v.  a .  [in  and  preegno,  Latin.]  To  fill  with 
^oung ;  to  fill  with  any  matter  or  quality. 

In  her  ears  the  found 

Yet  rung  of  his  perfuafive  words,  impregrid 

With  reafon,  to  her  feeming.  Milton's  Paradife  L’pjl. 

Th’  unfruitful  rock  itfelf,  impregrid  by  thee. 

Forms  lucid  ffones.  Thomfbns  Summer. 

IMPREGNABLE.  adj.  [ imprenable ,  French.] 

1.  Not  to  be  fformed  ;  not  to  be  taken. 

Two  giants  kept  themfelves  in  acaftle,  feated  upon  the  top 
of  a  rock,  impregnable ,  becaufe  there  was  no  coming  to  it  but 
by  one  narrow  path,  where  one  man’s  force  was  able  to  keep 
down  an  army.  Sidney. 

Let  us  be  back’d  with  God,  and  with  the  Teas, 

Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable , 

And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  ourfeives.  Shake/.  H.  VI. 

Haft  thou  not  him,  and  all 
Which  he  calls  his,  inclofed  with  a  wall 
Of  ftrength  impregnable  ?  Sandys. 

There  the  capitol  thou  fee’ft. 

Above  the  reft  lifting  his  ftately  head 
On  the  T arpeian  rock,  her  citadel 

Impregnable.  Milton's  Paradife  Regain'd ,  b.  iv. 

2.  Unfhaken  ;  unmoved ;  unaffedted. 

The  man’s  affedtion  remains  wholly  unconcerned  and  im¬ 
pregnable  i  juft  like  a  rock,  which,  being  plied  continually  by 
the  waves,  ftill  throws  them  back  again,  but  is  not  at  all 
moved.  *  South's  Sermdns. 

Impre'gnably.  adv.  [from  impregnable.]  In  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  defy  force  or  hoftility. 

A  caftle  ftrongly  feated  on  a  high  rock,  joineth  by  an  ifthmus 
to  the  land,  and  is  impregnably  fortified.  Sandys. 

To  Impregnate.  v.  a.  [in  and  presgno,  Latin.] 

2.  To  fill  with  young;  to  make  proliftek. 

Hermaphrodites,  although  they  include  the  parts  of  both 
fexes,  cannot  impregnate  themfelves.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 
Impregnate ,  from  their  loins  they  fhed 
A  llimy  juice.  Dryden's  Virg.  Georg. 

With  native  earth  their  blood  the  monfters  mix’d  ; 

The  blood,  endu’d  with  animating  heat. 

Did  in  the  impregnate  earth  new  fons  beget.  Dry  dsn. 

2.  [Impregner,  French.]  To  fill;  to  faturate. 

Chriftianity  is  of  fo  prolifick  a  nature,  fo  apt  to  impregnate 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  profelytes,  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  any  branch  fhould  want  a  due  fertility.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Impregnation,  n.f  [from  impregnate.] 

1.  The  adt  of  making  prolifick ;  fecundation: 

They  ought  to  refer  matters  unto  counfellors,  which  is  the  firft 
begetting  or  impregnation  ;  but  when  they  are  elaborate  in  the 
womb  of  their  counfel,  and  grow  ripe  to  be  brought  forth, 
then  they  take  the  matter  back  into  their  own  hands.  Bacon. 

2.  That  with  which  any  thing  is  impregnated. 

What  could  implant  in  the  body  fuch  peculiar  impregnations , 
as  fhould  have  fuch  power?  Denham's  Phyftco-'Iheology. 

2.  [Impregnation,  French.]  Saturation.  Ainfworth. 

Impreji/dicate.  adj.  [in,  pres,  and  judico ,  Latin.]  Unpre¬ 
judiced  ;  not  prepoffeffed  ;  impartial. 

The  folid  reafon  of  one  man  with  imprejudicate  apprehen- 
fions,  begets  as  firm  a  belief  as  the  authority  or  aggregated 
teftimony  of  many  hundreds.  Brown. 

Impkepar a'tion.  n.f.  [in  and  preparation.]  Unprepared- 
nefs ;  want  of  preparation. 

Impreparation  and  unroadinefs  when  they  find  in  us,  they 
turn  it  to  the  Toothing  up  of  themfelves.  Hoker. 


'T o  IMPRE'SS.  v.  a.  [impreffum,  Latin.] 

1.  To. print  bypreffure;  to  llamp. 

So  foul  and  ugly,  that  exceeding  fear 
Their  vifages  imprejl ,  when  they  approached  near.  Fa.  Qtt. 

When  God  from  earth  form’d  Adam  in  the  Eaft, 

He  his  own  image  on  the  clay  imprejl.  Denham. 

The  conquering  chief  his  foot  imprejl 
On  the  ftrong  neck  of  that  deftrudtive  beaft.  Dryd.  Ovid. 

2.  To  fix  deep. 

We  fhould  dwell  upon  the  arguments,  and  imprefs  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  perfuafion  upon  our  own  hearts,  ’till  we  feel  the  force 
of  them.  Watts. 

3.  To  force  into  fervice.  This  is  generally  now  fpoken  and 
written  prefs. 

His  age  has  charms  in  it,  his  title  more, 

To  pluck  the  common  bofoms  on  his  fide. 

And  turn  our  imprejl  launces  in  our  eyes 
Which  do  command  them.  Shakefpcare's  King  Lear* 

Macbeth  fhall  never  vanquifh’d  be,  until 
Great  Birnam-wood  to  Dunfinane’s  high  hill 
Shall  come  againft  him. 

* - That  will  never  be : 

Who  can  imprefs  the  foreft,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ?  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Ormond  fhould  contribute  all  he  could  for  the  making  thofe 
levies  of  men,  and  for  impreffmg  of  fhips.  Clarendon. 

Impre'ss.  n.  f  [from  the  verb.j 

1.  Mark  made  by  prefliire. 

This  weak  imprefs  of  love  is  as  a  figure! 

T rench’d  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour’s  heat 
Diflblves  to  water.  Shakcfp.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 

They  having  taken  the  imprejfes  of  the  infides  of  thefefhells 
with  that  exquifite  nicenefs,  as  to  exprefs  even  the  fineft  linea¬ 
ments  of  them.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hi/lory. 

2.  Effects  upon  another  fubftance. 

How  objedts  are  reprefented  to  myfelf  I  cannot  be  igno¬ 
rant  ;  but  in  what  manner  they  are  received,  and  what  im - 
prefes  they  make  upon  the  differing  organs  of  another,  he  only 
knows  that  feels  them.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

3.  Mark  of  diftindtion  ;  ftamp. 

God,  furveying  the  works  of  the  creation,  leaves  us  thi3 
general  imprefs  or  character  upon  them,  that  they  were  ex¬ 
ceeding  good.  South's  Sermons. 

4.  Device;  motto. 

To  defer ibe  emblazon’d  fhields, 

Imprejfes  quaint,  caparifons,  and  fteeds, 

Bafes,  and  tinfel  trappings.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

5.  Act  of  forcing  any  into  fervice;  compulfion ;  feizure.  Now 
commonly  prefs. 

Ajax  was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  im¬ 
prefs.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  CreJJida. 

Why  fuch  imprefs  of  fhipwrights,  whofe  fore  talk 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week.  Shake/.  Hamlet . 

Your  fhips  are  not  well  mann’d  ; 

Your  mariners  are  muliteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingroft  by  fwift  imprefs.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Impression,  n.f.  [ impreffo ,  Latin;  impreffion,  Fr.] 

1.  The  adt  of  preffing  one  body  upon  another. 

Senfation  is  fuch  an  impreffion  or  motion,  made  in  fome 
part  of  the  body,  as  produces  fome  perception  in  the  under¬ 
standing.  Locke. 

2.  Mark  made  by  preffure  ;  ftamp. 

Like  to  a  chaos,  or  unlick’d  bear-whelp. 

That  carries  no  imprejfmn  like  the  dam.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

3.  Image  fixed  in  the  mind. 

Were  the  offices  of  religion  ftript  of  all  the  external  decen¬ 
cies,  they  would  not  make  a  due  impreffion  on  the  mind.  After. 

The  falfe  reprefentations  of  the  kingdom’s  enemies  had 
made  fome  impreffion  in  the  mind  of  the  fucceffor.  Swift. 

4.  Operation ;  influence. 

The  king  had  made  him  high  fheriff  of  Suffex,  that  he 
might  the  better  make  impreffion  upon  that  county.  Clarendon. 

XVe  lie  open  to  the  impreffons  of  flattery,  which  we  admit 
without  fcruple,  becaufe  we  think  we  deferve  it.  Atierbury. 

Univerfal  gravitation  is  above  all  mechanifm,  and  proceeds 
from  a  divine  energy  and  impreffion.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

There  is  a  real  knowledge  of  material  things,  when  the 
thing  itfelf,  and  the  real  adtion  and  imprejfion  thereof  on  our 
fenfes,  is  perceived.  Chcyne's  Phil.  Princ. 

5.  Edition;  number  printed  at  once  j  one  courfeof  printing. 

To  be  diftradted  with  many  opinions,  makes  men  to  be  of 
the  laft  imprejfion,  and  full  of  change.  Bacon. 

For  ten  imprejfi.ns,  which  his  works  have  had  in  fo  many 
years,  at  prefent  a  hundred  books  are  fcarcely  purchafed  once 
a  twelvemonth.  „  Dryden. 

6.  Effect  of  an  attack. 

Such  a  defeat  of  near  two  hundred  horfe,  feconded  with  two 
thoufand  foot,  may  furely  endure  a  comparifon  with  any  of 
the  braveft  impreffons  in  ancient  times.  Wotton. 

Impressible,  adj.  [in  and  prejjum >  Lat.]  What  may  be  im- 
preffed, 
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7  hc  dlffcrcnces  of  imprejjible  and  not  imprtjftble ,  figurable 
and  not  figurable,  are  plebeian  notions.  Bacons  Natural  Hill 
Imp  re  ssure.  n.f  [from  impref.]  The  mark  made  by  pref- 
lufe;  the  dent ;  the  impreflion. 

Lean  but  upon  a  rufh, 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  imprejjure 

Thy  palm  fome  moments  keeps.  Sbakefp,  As  you  like  it. 
To  Impri  NT.  v.  a.  [ unprimer ,  French.] 

1.  To  mark  upon  anyfubftance  by  preflu  re. 

One  and  the  fame  leal,  imprinted  upon  pieces  of  wax  6f 
different  colours.  Elements  of  Speech. 

Havmg  furveyed  the  image  of  God  in  the  foul  of  man,  we 
are  no  to  omit  thofe  characters  of  majefty  that  God  imprinted 

pou  ^  0  y.  _  South’s  Sermons. 

ohe  amid  ft  his  fpacious  meadows  flows; 

Inclines  her  urn  upon  his  fatten’d  lands, 

And  fees  his  num’rous  herds  imprint  her  fands.  Prior. 

2.  To  {tamp  words  upon  paper  by  the  ufe  of  types. 

3*  To  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

There  is  a  kind  of  conveying  of  effectual  and  imprinting 
paflages,  amongft  compliments,  which  is  of  Angular  ufe.  Bac 
When  we  fet  before  our  eyes  a  round  globe,  the  idea  im- 

0Ur,[n!ndr,S  ,of  a  flat  drc,e’  fhadowed.  Loc. 

.leiaVt?ith°  e  *deaS, ln  OUf  underftandings  which  we  can 
make  the  obje&s  of  our  thoughts,  without  the  help  of  thofe 
lenlible  qualities  which  firft  imprinted  them.  Locke. 

.Retention  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds  thofe 
ideas,  which,  after  imprinting, ,  have  difappeared.  Locke. 

by  familiar  acquaintance  he  has  got  the  ideas  of  thofe  two 
liferent  things  diftmdly  imprinted  on  his  mind.  Locke. 

i  o  Impri  son.  v.  a.  [ emprifomer ,  Fr.  in  and  prifin.]  To  fhut 
up;  to  confine;  to  keep  from  liberty. 

He  impri  fin’d  was  in  chains  remedilefs  ; 

Hippolytus’  rent  corfe  he  did  redrefs.  Fa.  Queen 
Now  we  are  in  the  fireet,  he  firft  of  all, 

Improvidently  proud,  creeps  to  the  wall ; 

And  fo  imprifon’d  and  hemm’d  in  by  me,  * 

Sells  for  a  little  ftate  his  liberty.  jyom 

Try  to  imprifin  the  refiftlefs  wind  ; 

So  fwift  is  guilt,  fo  hard  to  be  confin’d.  Drvden. 

l  a  man  imprifin  s  himfelf  in  his  clofet,  and  emplovs  reafon 
to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  corporeal  world,  without  experi¬ 
ments,  he  will  frame  a  fcheme  of  chimeras.  IVatts. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  all  the  virtual  heat  in  the  juices 
of  vegetables,  metais,  and  minerals  may  be  owing  to  the  adtion 
Of  the  mpnfined  rays.  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Princ. 

Imprisonment,  n.f.  [emprifinnement,Ft.  from  imprifin.  1  Con¬ 
finement;  claufure;  ftate  of  being  fhut  in  prifon.  It  may  be 
written  emprijonment .  J 

His  finews  waxen  weak  and  raw, 

Through  long  imprifonment  and  hard  conftraint.  F.  Queen 
Which  {hall  I  firft  bewail, 

Thy  bondage  or  loft  fight, 

Thou  art  become,  O  worft  imprifonment  ! 

The  dungeon  of  thyfelf.  Milton’s  Agonifles. 

T  rom  retentive  cage 

When  fuhen  Philomel  efcapes,  her  notea 
She  varies,  and  of  paft  imprifonment 
Sweetly  complains.  Phillips 

Count  Serin i,  ftill  dofe  prifoner  in  this  caftle,  loft  his  fenfes 
by  his  long  imprifonment  and  afflictions.  Addifon 

It  is  well  if  they  don’t  fix  the  brand  of  herefy  on  the  man 
who  is  leading  them  out  of  their  long  imprifonment ,  and  loofe- 
mg  the  fetters  of  their  fouls.  IVatts’ s  Impr.  of  the  Mind. 

ImproraePlitv  [from  improbable.]  Unlikelihood; 

difficulty  to  be  believed. 

The  difficulty  being  fo  great,  and  the  improbability  of  at¬ 
tempting  this  fuccefsfully,  it  was  but  reafon  that  a  folid  foun- 

Trn  ^  ^  1^'r  •  Hammond. 

Asjo  the  improbabilities  of  a  fpirit  appearing,  I  boldly  an- 

fwer  him,  that  aheroick  poet  is  not  tied  to  the  bare  reprefen- 
tation  of  what  is  true,  or  exceeding  probable.  Drvden 

Jmpro  sable  adj.  [improbable,  Fr.  improbabilis,  Lat.  ///and 
probable .]  Unlikely;  incredible. 

thJhlS,  account  of  party-patches  will  appear  improbable  to 

thofe  who  Jive  at  a  d.ftance  from  the  fafhionable  world.  Addif. 

Improbably,  adv.  [from  improbable.] 

1.  Without  likelihood. 

2.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  approved.  Obfolete. 

Ar.ftotle  tells  us,  if  a  drop  of  wine  be  put  into  ten  thou- 
fand  “eafures  of  water,  the  wine  being  overpowered,  will  be 
turned  into  water  :  he  fpeaks  very  improbably.  Bovle 

To  Impro'bate.  v.a.  [in  and  probo ,  Latin.]  Not  to  ap- 
prove.  j..  f  1 

iMPROBA'-riON.  n.  f  [improbatio.  Latin ;  mpnbatitm ,  French] 

-  ,liU0Win&  .  .  .  JMmrtb. 

,  °nllY\  [  tmprobitas,  improlus,  Latin.]  Want  of 

honefty  ;  difhonefty  ;  bafene{S. 

He  was  perhaps  excommunicable,  yea,  ahd  caft  out  for  no¬ 
torious  improbity,  rj. 

li  i  .  nooker, 

the  other  ^  t  lC  tm^roblty  of  the  one  with  the  improbity  of 

L’Ejlrunge. 
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To  Improli'i-icatb.  v.a.  [in  mipraliJuL]  To  impregnate; 
to  fecundate.  A  word  not  ufed.  1  6  * 

A  difficulty  in  the  dodrine  of  eggs  is  how  the  fperm  of  the 
cock  improlf cates,  and  makes  the  oval  conception  fruitful. 

T1VTPI?  fYPTTP  j*  r •  Brown  s  Vulgar  Lirours. 

IM1RO PER  adj.  [impropre,  Fr.  imbroprius ,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  well  adapted;  unqualified. 

As.  every  fcience  requires  a  peculiar  genius,  fo  likewife 
there  is  a  genius  peculiarly  improper  for  every  one.  Burnet 

2.  Unfit ;  not  conducive  to  the  right  end. 

The  methods  ufed  in  an  original  difeafe  would  be  very  im¬ 
proper  in  a  gouty  cafe.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

3.  INotjult;  not  accurate. 

He  difappear’d,  was  rarify’d  ; 

For  ’tis  improper  fpeech  to  fay  he  dy’d  : 

He  was  exhal’d.  Dr  d 

Improperly,  adv.  [from  improper.] 

1.  Not  fitly;  incongruouily. 

2.  Not  juftly ;  not  accurately. 

Improperly  we  meafure  life  by  breath  ; 

Such  do  not  truly  live  who  merit  death.  Dryd.  Juvenal. 
They  affuring  me  of  their  afliftance  in  correcting  mv  faults 
where  I  fpoke  improperly ,  I  was  encouraged.  ^  Dryden. 

To  Impro'priate.  v.a.  [in  and  proprius,  Latin.] 
convert  to  private  ufe;  to  feize  to  himfelf. 

For  the  pardon  of  the  reft,  the  king  thought  it  not  fit  it 
lhould  pafs  by  parliament ;  the  better,  being  matter  of  grace, 
to  impropriate  the  thanks  to  himfelf.  Zoom's  henry  VII. 

2.  To  put  the  poffeffions  of  the  church  into  the  hands  of 
bucks. 

Mrs.  Gulfton  being  poffeffed  of  the  impropriate  parfonage 
of  Far  dwell  in  Suffolk,  did  procure  from  the  king  leave  to 
annex  the  fame  to  the  vicarage.  S be. man 

Impropriation,  n.f.  [from  impropriate.] 

.  An  impropriati.n  is  properly  fo  called  when  the  church  land 
is  in  the  bands  of  a  layman ;  and  an  appropriation  is  when  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  bifhop,  college,  or  religious  houfe,  though 
lometimes  thefe  terms  are  confounded.  Aylife’s  Parergon. 
Having  an  impropriation  in  bis  eftate,  he  took  a  courfe  to 
1  pofe  of  it  for  the  augmentation  of  the  vicarage.  Speiman. 
Impr  OPR  1 A  TOR.  n.f  [from  impropriate.]  A  layman  that  has  ' 
the  pofleffion  of  the  lands  of  the  church. 

Where  the  vicar  leafes  his  glebe,  the'tenant  muft  pay  the 
great  tythes  to  the  re&or  or  impropriator.  Ayliffe’s  Parers. 
Impropriety,  n.f  [impropriety  Fr.  frem  impropnus,  Latin!] 
Urffitnefs;  unfuitablenefs ;  inaccuracy;  want  of  juftnefs. 

Thefe  mighty  ones,  whofe  ambition  could  fuffer  them  to  be 
called  gods,  would  never  be  flattered  into  immortality  ;  but 
the  proudeft  have  been  convinced  of  the  impropriety  6f  that 

atlon‘  .  .  Brown  s  Vulg.  Errours. 

Many  grofs  improprieties,  however  authorized  by  practice, 
ought  to  be  difearded.  Swift 

Impro'sperous.  adj.  [in  and  profperous.]  Unhappy;  unfor¬ 
tunate  ;  not  fuccefsful. 

This  method  is  in  the  defign  probable,  how  improfperous  fo- 
ever  the  wickednefs  of  men  hath  rendered  the  fuccefs  of 

'  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

Uur  pride  feduces  us  at  once  into  the  guilt  of  bold,  and 
punifhment  of  improfperous  rebels.  Decav  of  Piety. 

Seven  revolving  years  are  wholly  run, 

Since  the  improfperous  voyage  we  begun.  Dryden’ s  /En. 

Impro  sperously.  adv.  [from  improfperous.]  Unhappily;  un- 
fuccefsfully  ;  with  ill  fortune. 

This  experiment  has  been  but  very  improfpercufly  a t- 
tempted.  B  ^ 

Improvable,  adj.  [from  improve.]  Capable  of  being  ad- 
Yanced  from  a  good  to  a  better  ftate ;  capable  of  melioration. 

Adventures  in  knowledge  are  laudable,  and  the  effays  of 
weaker  heads  afford  improvable  hints  unto  better.  Brown. 

e  have  ftock  enough,  and  that  too  of  fo  improvable  a  na- 
tUIi\/rtbat  *S’  caPade  ignite  advancement.  Decay  cf  Piety. 

Man  is  accommodated  with  moral  principles,  improvable  by 
the  exercife  of  his  faculties.  Hale’s  Origin  cf  Mankind. 

Animals  are  not  improvable  beyond  their  proper  genius :  a  doo- 
Will  never  learn  to  mew,  nor  a  cat  to  bark.  Crew’s  Cofinol. 

I  have  a  fine  fpread  of  improvable  lands,  and  am  already 
planting  woods  and  draining  marfties.  Add  fans  Spectator. 

Impr o'v ableness.  n.f.  [from  improvable.]  Capablenefs  of 
being  made  better. 

Impro  vably.  adv.  [ from  improvable.]  In  a  manner  that  ad¬ 
mits  of  melioration. 

To  Impro've.  v.a.  [in  and  probus.  Quafi  probum  facer  e.  Skin¬ 
ner.]  J 

1.  To  advance  any  thing  nearer  to  perfeflion ;  to  raife  from 
goot  to  better.  We  amend  a  bad,  but  improve  a  good  tiling. 

love  not  to  improve  the  honour  of  the  living  by  impairing 
that  of  the  dead.  >  Denham. 

Heaven  feems  improv’d  with  a  fuperior  ray. 

And  the  bright  arch  refletfts  a  double  day.  /L*,. 

2.  [/w  and  prove-,  impreuver,  Fr.  improbo ,  Lat.]  To  difprove. 

I  hough  the  prophet  Jeremy  was  unjuftly  accufed,  yet  doth 
not  that  improve  any  thing  that  I  have  faid.  Irhitgiftc. 
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To  Impro've.  v.  n.  To  advance  in  goodnefs. 

We  take  care  to  improve  in  our  frugality  and  diligence ;  vir¬ 
tues  which  become  us,  particularly  in  times  of  war.  Atterb. 

Improvement.  n.f.  [from  improve.'] 

1.  Melioration;  advancement  ot  any  thing  from  good  to  better. 

Some  virtues  tend  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  others 
to  the  improvement  and  fecurity  of  eftates.  Tillotfon. 

2.  Art  of  improving. 

The  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  fome  few  others,  are 
improvements  on  the  Greek  poet.  Acldifori s  Spectator. 

3.  Progrefs  from  good  to  better. 

There  is  a  defign  of  publilhing  the  hiflory  of  architerture, 
with  its  feveral  improvements  and  decays.  Addifon. 

4.  Inflrurtion ;  edification. 

I  look  upon  your  city  as  the  befl  place  of  improvement:  from 
the  fchool  we  go  to  the  univerfity,  but  from  the  univerfities  to 
London.  South. 

5.  Effert  of  melioration. 

Love  is  the  greateftof  human  affertions,  and  friendfhip  the 
nobleft  and  moft  refined  improvement  of  love.  South .  ' 

ImpRO'ver.  n.f.  [from  improve.] 

1.  One  that  makes  himfelf  or  any  thing  elfe  better. 

Th'ey  were  the  greatefl  improvers  of  thofe  qualifications  with 
Which  courts  ufed  to  be  adorned.  Clarendon. 

The  firfl  flarted  ideas  have  been  examined,  and  many  effec¬ 
tually  confuted  by  the  late  improvers  of  this  way.  Locke. 

Homer  is  like  a  fkilful  improver ,  who  places  a  beautiful 
flatue  fo  as  to  anfwer  feveral  villas.  Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  that  meliorates. 

Chalk  is  a  very  great  improver  of  moll  lands.  Mortimer. 

Improvised,  adj.  [ improvijus ,  Latin ;  imprevu ,  Fr.]  Un- 
forefeen  ;  unexpected  ;  unprovided  againll. 

She  fuborned  hath 

This  crafty  mefTenger  with  letters  vain, 

To  work  new  woe,  and  improvided  fcath. 

By  breaking  off  the  band  betwixt  us  twain.  Fairy  ghieen. 

Impro'vidence.  n.f.  [from  improvident  ]  Want  of  fore¬ 
thought  ;  v/ant  of  caution. 

Men  would  efcape  floods  by  running  up  to  mountains  ;  and 
though  fome  might  perilh  through  improvidence ,  or  through  the 
fudden  inundation  of  a  deluge,  many  would  efcape.  Hale. 

The  improvidence  of  my  neighbour  mull  not  make  me  in¬ 
human.  L'Ejlrange. 

IMPROVIDENT,  adj.  [1 improvidus ,  Latin.]  Wanting  fore- 
caft ;  wanting  care  to  provide. 

Improvident  foldiers,  had  your  watch  been  good, 

This  fudden  mifehief  never  could  have  fall’n.  Shak.  H.  VI. 

When  men  well  have  fed,  the  blood  being  warm, 

Then  are  they  moll  improvident  of  harm.  Daniel's  Ci.  IVar. 
I  lhall  conclude  this  digrelfion,  and  return  to  the  time  when 
that  brilk  and  improvident  refolution  was  taken.  Clarendon. 

This  were  an  improvident  revenge  in  the  young  ones, 
whereby,  in  defert  of  provifion,  they  mull  dellroy  themfelves. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

ImproVidently.  adv.  [from  improvident.]  Without  fore¬ 
thought  ;  without  care. 

Now  we  are  in  the  llreet,  hefirll  of  all, 

Improvidently  proud,  creeps  to  the  wall ; 

And  fo  imprifon’d,  and  hemm’d  in  by  me. 

Sells  for  a  little  Hate  his  liberty.  Donne. 

Improvi'sion.  n.f.  [in  and  provifion.]  Want  of  forethought. 
Her  improvifion  would  be  juflly  accufable.  Brown. 

Impru'dence.  n.f.  [imprudence,  Fr.  impr udenti a,  Lat.]  Want 
of  prudence;  indiferetion;  negligence;  inattention  to  in terefl. 

IMPRU'DENT.  adj.  [imprudent,  Fr.  imprudens,  Lat.]  Wanting 
prudence;  injudicious;  indifereet ;  negligent. 

There  is  no  fuch  imprudent  perfon  as  he  that  neglerts  God 
and  his  foul.  *  ,  Tillotfon. 

I'mpudence.  Iti.Jl  [impudence Fr,  impudentiu^  Lat*J  Shame- 

I'mpudency.  I  leffnefs ;  immodelly. 

I  ne’er  heard  yet 

That  any  of  thefe  bolder  vices  wanted 

Lefs  impudence  to  gajnfay  what  they  did,  _ 

Than  to  perform  it  firll.  Shakefp.  Winter  s  Tale. 

Nor  did  Noah’s  open  infirmity  jullify  Cham’s  impudency ,  or 
exempt  him  from  that  curfe  of  being  fervant  of  fervants. 

King  Charles. 

Thofe  clear  truths,  that  either  their  own  evidence  forces  us 
us  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes  it  impudence  to 
deny.  .  .  Locke. 

I'MPUDENT.  adj.  [ impudent ,  Fr.  impudens,  Latin.]  Shame- 
Jefs ;  wanting  modelly. 

It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words  that 
come  with  fuch  more  than  impudent  faweinefs  from  you,  can 
thrull  me  from  a  level  confideration.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV . 

When  we  behold  an  angel,  not  to  fear. 

Is  to  be  impudent.  _  Dryd.  Spanifl)  Fryar. 

Lmpude n t l y.  adv.  [from  impudent .]  Shamelefly;  without 
modelly. 

At  once  affail 

With  open  mouths,  and  impudently  rail.  Sandy 5 . 


Why  Ihould  foft  Fabius  impudently  bear 
Names  gain’d  by  conquelt  in  the  Gallick  war  ? 

Why  lays  he  claim  to  Hercules  his  flrain; 

Yet  dares  be  bafe,  effeminate,  and  vain  ?  Drydeti. 

To  IMPU  GN,  v.  a.  [impugner ,  Fr.  impugno,  Lat.]  To  attack; 
to  affault. 

Of  a  llrange  nature  is  the  fuit  you  follow; 

Yet  in  fuch  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 

Cannot  impugn  you.  Shakefp.  Merch.  of  V mice. 

I  cannot  think  myfelf  engaged  to  dilcourfe  of  lots,  as  to 
their  nature,  ufe,  and  allowablenefs ;  and  that  not  only  in 
matters  of  moment  and  bufinefs,  hut  alfo  of  recreation,  which 
is  indeed  impugned  by  fome,  though  better  defended  by  others. 

South's  Sermons. 

St.  Hierom  reporteth,  that  hefaw  one  of  thefe  in  his  time; 
but  the  truth  hereof  I  will  not  ralhly  impugn,  or  over-boldly 
affirm.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

IivIpu'gner.  n.f.  [from  impugn.]  One  that  attacks  or  invades. 

Impuj'ssance.  n.f.  [French]  Impotence;  inability ;  weak- 
nefs;  feeblenefs. 

As  he  would  not  trull  Ferdinando  and  Maximilian  for  fup- 
ports  of  war,  fo  the  impuijfance  of  the  one,  and  the  double 
proceeding  of  the  other,  lay  fair  for  him  for  occafions  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  peace.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

IMPULSE,  n.f.  [ impulfus ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Communicated  force ;  the  effert  of  one  body  arting  upon  another. 

If  thefe  little  impufes  fet  the  great  wheels  of  devotion  on 
work,  thelargenefs  and  height  of  that  lhall  not  at  all  be  pre¬ 
judiced  by  the  fmalnefs  of  its  occafion.  South’s  Sermons. 

Bodies  produce  ideas  in  us  manifellly  by  impulfe.  Locke. 
Bodies,  from  the  impulfe  of  a  fluid,  can  only  gravitate  in 
proportion  to  their  furfaces,  and  not  according  to  their  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter,  which  is  contrary  to  experience.  Ch-yne. 

2.  Influence  arting  upon  the  mind  ;  motive;  idea. 

Meantime,  by  Jove’s  impulfe ,  Mezentius  arm’d. 
Succeeded  Turnus.  Dryden's  FEn. 

Thefe  were  my  natural  impulfes  for  the  undertaking ;  but 
there  was  an  accidental  motive,  which  was  full  as  forcible.  Dry. 

Mofes  faw  the  hiifh  burn  without  being  confumed,  and 
heard  a  voice  out  of  it :  this  was  fomething,  belides  finding 
an  impulfe  upon  his  mind  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  that  he  might  bring 
his  brethren  out,  of  Egypt.  Locke. 

3.  Hollile  impreffion. 

Like  two  great  rocks  againll  the  raging  tide, 

Unmov’d  the  two  united  chiefs  abide, 

Sullain  th’  impulfe,  and  receive  the  war.  Prior. 

Impulsion,  n  f.  [ impuljion ,  Fr.  impulfus,  Latin.] 

1.  The  agency  of  body  in  motion  upon  body. 

The  motion  in  the  minute  parts  of  any  folid  body  paffeth 
without  found ;  for  that  found  that  is  heard  fometimes  is  pro¬ 
duced  only  by  the  breaking  of  the  air,  and  not  by  the  impul¬ 
sion  of  the  air.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory. 

To  the  impulfton  there  is  requifite  the  force  of  the  body  that 
moveth,  and  the  refillance  of  the  body  that  is  moved  ;  and  if 
the  body  be  too  great,  it  yieldeth  too  little ;  and  if  it  he  too 
fmall,  it  refilleth  too  little.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory* 

2.  Influence  operating  upon  the  mind. 

But  thou  didll  plead 

Divine  impulfion ,  prompting  how  thou  might’ll 

Find  fome  occafion  to  infell  our  foes.  Milton's  Agonifles. 

Impulsive,  adj.  [irnpulff,  Fr.  from  impulfe.]  Having  the 
power  of  impulfe;  moving;  impellent. 

Nature  and  duty  bind  him  to  obedience; 

But  thofe  being  placed  in  a  lower  fphere, 

His  fierce  ambition,  like  the  highell  mover. 

Has  hurried  with  a  llrong  impulfive  motion 
Againll  their  proper  courfe.  Denham's  Sophy. 

What  is  the  fountain  or  impulfive  caufe  of  this  prevention 
of  fin  ?  It  is  perfertly  free  grace.  South's  Sermons. 

Poor  men  !  poor  papers  !  we  and  they 
Do  fome  impulfive  force  obey, 

And  are  but  play’d  with,  do  not  play.  Prior.  „ 

Impu  nity,  n.f.  [  impunitc,  Fr.  impunitas ,  Latin.]  Freedom 
from  punilhment ;  exemption  from  punilhment. 

In  the  condition  of  fubjerts  they  will  gladly  continue, 
as  long  as  they  may  be  protected  and  juflly  governed,  without 
oppreffion  on  the  one  fide,  or  impunity  on  the  other.  Davies. 

A  general  impunity  would  confirm  them ;  for  the  vulgar  will 
never  be  brought  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  crime  where  they 
fee  no  penalty.  _  Addifcn's  Freeholder. 

Men,  potent  in  the  commonwealth,  will  employ  their  ill- 
gotten  influence  towards  procuring  impunity ,  or  extorting  un¬ 
due  favours  for  themfelves  or  dependents.  Atterbury’s  Sermons . 

IMPU  RE,  adj.  [ irnpur ,  Fr.  impurus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Contrary  to  fanrtity ;  unhallowed ;  unholy. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 
In  that  pure  region  of  a  worthy  love. 

Than  earthly  fubllance  can  unforc’d  afpire. 

And  leave  his  nature  to  converfe  with  fire.  Dome 

Hypocrites  aullerely  talk. 

Condemning  as  impure  what  God  has  made 

Pure,  and  commands  to  fome,  leaves  free  tp  all.  Milton. 

2.  Unchalte. 
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2.  Unchafte. 

Il  black  fcandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach, 

Attend  the  fequel  of  your  impofition, 

Yourmeer  enforcement  {hall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  {fains  thereof.  Shakefp.  R  III 
One  could  not  devife  a  more  proper  hell  for  an  impure  fpi- 
rit,  than  that  which  Plato  has  touched  upon.  Addifon 

■  Feculent;  foul  with  extraneous  mixtures ;  droffy.  J 
Impu'relv.  adv .  [from  impure .]  With  impurity. 
Impu'reness.  1  n.  /"  f .  •. 


Impu  reness.  }  n.J.  [impure! ,  French ;  impuritas,  Lat.  from 
5  impure.] 


Impu'RITV.  5  impure.] 
i.  Want  of  fan&ity;  want  of  holinefs. 

^  A  n  _  v  n  • 


2.  A£f  of  unchaftity. 

The  foul  impurities  that  reigned  among  the  monkifh  clergy. 

„  TT*  ,  ,  .  Atterbury s  Sermons. 

3.  r  eculeot  admixture. 

.  Cleanfe  the  alimentary  du£t  bv  vomiting  and  clyfters,  the 
impurities  of  which  will  be  carried  into  the°blood.  Arbuthnot. 
IoImpurple.  t,.  [empourprer,  Fr.  from  purple.]  To  make 
red ;  to  colour  qs  with  purple. 

Now  in  loofe  garlands,  thick  thrown  off  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  fea  of  jafper  {hone,  * 

Impurpled  with  celeftial  rofes,  ‘fmil’d.  Milton. 

Impi/t  able.  adj.  [ from  impute  J 

1.  Chargeable  upon  any  one. 

That  firft  fort  of  fooliflinefs  is  imputable  to  them.  South: 

2.  Accufable  ;  chargeable  with  a  fault.  Not  proper. 

If  the  wife  departs  from  her  hufband,  through  any  default  of 
his,  as  on  the  account  of  cruelty,  then  he  {hall  be  compelled 
to  allow  her  alimony  ;  for  the  law  deems  her  to  be  a  dutiful 
wife  as  long  as  the  fault  lies  at  his  door,  and  {he  is  in  no  wife 
imputable.  AyRffts  Par  ergon. 

Imputableness.  11.  f.  [from  imputable.]  The  quality  of  beino- 
imputable.  7  b 

’Tis  neceffary  to  the  imputablenefs  of  an  aftion,  that  it  be 
avoidable.  Norris. 

Imputa  tion.  n.J'.  [ imputation ,  Fr.  from  impute.] 

1.  Attribution  of  anything:  generally  of  ill. 

T ruft  to  me,  Ulyffes ; 

Our  imputation  {hall  be  oddly  pois’d 

In  this  wild  adion.  Shakefp.  Troilus  and  Creffida. 

.  At  *  *on  that  1S  fel]t  by  his  father  about  merchandize,  do  fall 
into  fome  lewd  adion,  the  imputation  of  his  wickednefs,  by 
your  rule,  fhould  be  impofed  upon  his  father.  Shakejpeare. 

To  ufe  intelledions  and  volitions  in  the  infinite  elTence,  as 
hypothefes,  is  allowable  ;  but  a  rigorous  imputation  is  deroga¬ 
tory  to  him,  and  arrogant  in  us.  Glanv.  Sc?t>f 

1  have  formerly  faid  that  I  could  diftinguifh  your  writings 
from  thofe  of  any  others  :  ?tis  now  time  to  clear  myfelf  from 
any  imputation  of  felf-conceit  on  that  fubjed.  Drxden 

2.  Sometimes  of  good.  J  0 

If  I  had  a  {uit  to  mailer  Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  men 
with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  mafter.  Sbakefpeare. 

3.  Cenfure;  reproach. 

Whatfoever  happens  they  alfo  the  leaft  feel  that  fcourge  of 
vulgar  imputation ,  which  notwithftanding  they  deferve.  Hooker. 

.  Let  us  be  careful  to  guard  ourfelves  againft  thefe  groundlefs 
imputations  of  our  enemies,  and  to  rife  a*ove  them.  Addifon. 

Neither  do  I  refled  upon  the  memory  of  his  late  majefty, 
whom  I  entirely  acquit  of  any  imputation  upon  this  mat- 

4.  Hint ;  refledion.  Swift. 

Anthonio  is  a  good  man. 

Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ? 

f10  ’  my  “>eaning  is  to  have  you  underftand  me  that  he 
is  fufficient.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Impuja  tive.  adj.  [  from  impute.  J  That  which  may  im- 

To  IMPUTE,  v.  a.  [imputer,  Fr.  impute,  Latin.]  ^ 

1.  io  charge  upon;  to  attribute:  generally  ill;  fometimes 
good. 

It  was  imputed,  to  him  for  righteoufnefs.  R0 .  jVt  2i. 

Men  in  their  innovations  fhould  follow  the  example  of  time. 
Which  innovateth  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  fcarce  to  be  per- 
ceived;  for  otherwife  whatfoever  is  new  and  unlocked  for 
ever  mends  fome,  and  pairs  others;  and  he  that  is  holpen 
takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  thanks  the  time;  and  he  that  is  hurt 
for  a  wrong,  vr.puteth  it  to  the  author.  Bacon's  Effays. 

L  made  it  by  your  perfuafion,  to  fatisfy  thofe  who  imputed 
it  to  folly.  <7-  , 

Impute  your  dangers  to  our  ignorance.  Dryden. 

This  obfcurity  cannot  be  imputed  to  want  of  language  in 
fo  great  a  mafter  of  ftile.  ,  ,  °  Mr. 

1  have  read,  a  book  imputed  to  lord  Balhurft,  called  a  difterta- 
tion  on  parties.  ■f 

2.  I  o  reckon  to  o.ne  what  does  not  properly  belong  to  him.  ^ 

Thy  merit 

Imputed  {hall  abfolve  them  who  renounce 
1  heir  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds.  Milton. 
Impu  ter.  n.J.  [from  impute .]  He  that  imputes. 

IN.  prep.  [ in ,  Latin.] 

1.  Noting  the  plade  where  any  thing  is  prefent. 


In  fchool  of  love  are  all  things  taught  we  fee; 

I  here  1  earn’d  this  maid  of  arms  the  ireful  guife.  Fairfax 
Is  this  place  here  not  fufficient  ftrong 

guaid  us  ln  ?  Daniel's  Civil  JVar. 

2.  Noting  the  ftate  prefent  at  any  time. 

The  other  is  only  by  error  and  mifconccit  named  the  or¬ 
dinance  of  Jelus  Chrift :  no  one  proof  is  yet  brought  forth, 
whereby  it  may  clearly  appear  to  be  io  in  very  deed.  Hooker. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  In  a  prize5 
That  thiuks  he  hath  done  well  in  people’s  eyes.  Shakefp. 

Sir  Edmond  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 

With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms.  Sbak.  R.  III. 

Danger  before,  and  in ,  and  after  the  act, 

Y ou  needs  muft  grant  is  great.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

However  it  be  in  knowledge,  I  may  truly  fay  it  is  of  no  ufe 
at  all  in  probabilities;  for  the  aflent  there,  being  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  preponderancy,  after  a  due  weighing  of  all  the 
proofs  on  both  fides,  nothing  is  fo  unfit  to  affift  the  mind  in 
that  as  fyljogifm.  Lccke. 

.  If  likelihood  I  brought  all  my  limbs  out  of  the  bed, 
which,  ’tis  probable,  he  has  not  done  off  the  breach.  Collier. 

God  hath  made  our  eternal  and  temporal  interefts,  in  moft 
cafes,  very  confident.  Smalridge's  Sermons. 

None  Was  fo  little  in  their  friendftiips,  or  fo  much  in  that  of 
thofe  whom  they  had  moft  abufed.  Letter  to  Publ.  of  Dunciad. 

3.  Noting  the  time. 

When  we  would  confider  eternity  a  parte  ante ,  what  do  we 
but,  beginning  from  ourfelves  and  the  prefent  time  we  are  777, 
repeat  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  years  or  ages  paft,  with  a 
profpedl  of  proceeding  in  fuch  addition  with  all  the  infinity  of 
numbers?  Locke. 

4.  Noting  power. 

To  feed  mens  fouls,  quoth  he,  is  not  in  man.  Hubb.  Vale. 

5.  Noting  proportion. 

Let  ufury  in  general  be  reduced  to  five  in  the  hundred,  and 
let  that  rate  be  proclaimed  to  be  free  and  current.  Bacon. 

I  cannot  but  lament  the  common  courfe,  which,  at  leaft, 
nine  in  ten  of  thofe  who  enter  into  the  miniftry  are  obliged  to 

e"ter-  .  Swift. 

0.  Concerning. 

I  only  confider  what  he,  who  is  allowed  to  have  carried  this 
argument  fartheft,  has  faid  in  it.  Locke. 

J.  For  the  fake.  A  folemn  phrafe. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 

Upon  what  meat  does  this  our  Gefar  feed. 

That  he  is  grown  fo  great  ?  Shakef.  Julius  Cafar, 

In  the  name  of  the  people, 

And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we 

Banifti  him  our  city.  Shakef  Coriolanus. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  honour,  fir,  I  beg  you 
That  I  may  fee  your  father’s  death  reveng’d.  Dryden. 

8.  Noting  eaufe. 

King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong. 

Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 

9.  In  that.  Becaufe; 

Some  things  they  do  in  that  they  are  men  ;  in  that  they  are 
wife  men,  and  chriftian  men,  fome  things ;  fome  things  in  that 
they  are  men  milled,  and  blinded  with  error.  Hooker. 

He  cannot  brook  fuch  difgrace  well,  as  he  {hall  run  into ; 
in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own  fearch,  and  againft  my  will. 

Shakefpeare  s  As  you  like  it. 

10.  In  as  much.  Since;  feeing  that. 

Thofe  things  are  done  voluntarily  by  us,  which  other  crea¬ 
tures  do  naturally,  in  as  much  as  we  might  ftay  our  doing  of 
them  if  we  would.  Hooker. 

In.  adv. 

1.  Within  fome  place;  notout. 

How  infamous  is  the  falfe,  fraudulent,  and  unconfcionabte 
perfon;  efpecially  if  he  be  arrived  at  tb^t  confummate  and  ro- 
buft  degree  of  fallhood  as  to  play  in  and  out,  and  {how  tricks 
with  oaths,  the  facredeft  bonds  which  the  confcience  of  man 
can  be  bound  with.  South's  Sermons. 

I  fear  me,  you  II  be  in  till  then.  Shakejpeare ♦ 

2.  Engaged  to  any  affair. 

We  know  the  worft:  can  come:  ’tis  thought  upon: 

We  cannot  Ihift  being  A,  we  muft  go  on.  %  Daniel. 
Thefe  pragmatical  flies  value  themfelves  for  being  in  at  every 
thing,  and  are  found  at  laft  to  be  juft  good  for  nothing.  L'Ejl. 

3.  Placed  in  fome  ftate. 

Poor  rogues  talk  of  court  news, 

W  ho  lofes  and  who  wins ;  who’s  iny  who’s  out.  Shakefp. 

Muft  never  patriot  then  declaim  at  gin, 

Unlefs,  good  man,  be  has  been  fairly  in.  Pope. 

4.  Noting  entrance. 

Go  to  thy  fellows ;  bid  them  cover  the  table,  ferve  in  the 
meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner.  Shakejpeare. 

He’s  too  big  to  go  in  there .'  what  {hall  I  do  ? 

- Let  me  fee’t ;  I’ll///,  I’ll  in:  follow  your  friend’s  advice, 

FH  in.  Shakefpeare' s  Merry  Wives  of  Windjor. 

In  the  faid  cavity  lies  loofe  the  {hell  of  fome  fort  of  bivalve 
larger  than  could  be  introduced  in  at  either  of  thofe  holes. 

Woodward  on  Fjjils. 
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5.  Into  any  place. 

Is  it  not  more  eleglble  to  come  in  with  a  finooth  »ale,  tlian 
to  be  tofl’ed  at  fea  with  a  ftorm.  Collier. 

Next  fill  the  hole  with  its  own  earth  again, 

And  trample  with  thy  feet,  anil  tread  it  in.  Dryd.  Georg. 

6.  Clofe  ;  home. 

The  pofture  of  left  handed  fencers  is  fo  different  fiom  that 
of  the  right-handed,  that  you  run  upon  their  fwords  if  you  pufh 
forward ;  and  they  are  in  with  you,  if  you  offer  to  fall  hack 
without  keeping  your  guard.  Tatler. 

In  has  commonly  in  compofition  a  negative  or  privative  fenfe, 
as  in  the  Latin :  fo,  aClive  denotes  that  which  aits,  inactive 
that  which  does  not  ail.  In  before  r  is  chanced  into  r\  as 
irregular  :  before  /  into  /;  as  illative:  and  into °m  before  fome 
other  confonants  ;  as  improbable. 

Inability,  n.  f.  [in  and  ability.]  Impuiffance;  impotence; 
want  of  power. 

If  no  natural  nor  calual  inability  crofs  their  defires,  they  al¬ 
ways  delighting  to  inure  themfelves  with  adions  mod  benefi¬ 
cial  to  others,  cannot  but  gather  great  experience,  and  thro’ 
experience  the  more  wifdom.  Hooker. 

Neither  ignorance  nor  inability  can  be  pretended  ;  and  what 
plea  can  we  offer  to  divine  juftice  to  prevent  condemna¬ 
tion  ?  Rogers. 

Ina'bstinence.  n. f.  [ in  and  abjlinence. ]  Intemperance; 

want  of  power  to  abflain. 

Difeafes  dire ;  of  which  a  monftrous  crew 
Before  thee  fhall  appear,  that  thou  may’ft  know 
What  mifery  the  inabjlinence  of  Eve 
Shall  bring  on  man.  Milt.  Par.  Lf. 

Inaccessible,  adj.  [inaccejjible,  Fr.  in  and  accejjble.]  Not  to 
be  reached  ;  not  to  be  approached. 

Whate’er  you  are, 

That  in  this  defart  inaccejjible , 

Under  the  fhade  of  melancholy  boughs, 

Lofe  and  negled  the  creeping  hours  of  time.  Shakefpeare. 
Many  other  hidden  parts  of  nature,  even  of  a  far  lower 
form,  are  inaccejjible  to  us.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

There  {hall  we  clearly  fee  the  ends  and  ufes  of  thefe  things, 
which  here  were  either  too  fubtile  for  us  to  penetrate,  or  too 
remote  and  inaccejjible  for  us  to  come  to  any  diftind  view  of. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

This  part,  which  is  fo  noble,  is  not  altogether  inaccejjible ; 
and  that  an  eafy  way  may  be  found  to  it,  ’tis  to  confider  nature 
and  to  copy  her.  Dry  den. 

Inaccuracy,  n.  f  [from  inaccurate. ]  Want  of  exadnefs. 
Inaugurate,  adj.  [in  and  accurate.]  Not  exad ;  not  accu¬ 
rate.  It  is  ufed  fometimes  of  perfons,  but  more  frequently  of 
performances. 

Ina'ction.  n.  f.  [inaClion,  Yr.  in  and  adion.]  Ceffation  from 
labour  ;  forbearance  of  labour. 

The  times  and  amufements  paft  are  not  more  like  a  dream 
to  me,  than  thofe  which  are  prefent :  I  lie  in  a  refrefhing  kind 
of  inaiiion.  Pope. 

In  a'ctive.  adj.  [in  and  aCiivc.]  Not  bufy;  not  diligent; 
idle;  indolent;  fluggifh. 

Ina'ctively.  adv.  [from  inactive.']  Idly;  without  labour; 
without  motion  ;  fluggifhly. 

In  feafons  of  rperfed  freedom,  mark  how  your  fon  fpends 
his  time  ;  whether  he  inactively  loiters  it  away,  when  left  to 
his  own  inclination.  Locke. 

InactiVity.  n.f.  [in  and  activity.]  Idlenefs;  reft;  fluggifh- 
nefs. 

A  dodrine  which  manifedly  tends  to  difeourage  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  men,  to  introduce  a  lazy  inactivity ,  and  negled  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  grace.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Virtue,  conceal’d  within  our  breaft, 

Is  inactivity  at  beft.  Swift. 

Inadequate,  aclj.  [in  and  adeequatus ,  Latin.]  Not  equal  to 
the  purpofe ;  defedive;  falling  below  the  due  proportion. 
Remorfe  for  vice 

Not  paid,  or  paid  inadequate  in  price, 

What  farther  means  can  reafon  now  dired?  Dryden. 

Inadequate  ideas  are  fuch,  which  are  but  a  partial  or  incom¬ 
plete  reprefentation  of  thofe  archetypes  to  which  they  are  re¬ 
ferred.  Locke. 

Inadequately,  adv.  [from  inadequate.]  Defedivelv;  not 

completely. 

Thefe  pores  they  may  either  exadly  fill,  or  but  inade¬ 
quately.  Boyle. 

In  adve'rtence.  7  n.  f.  [inadveriance,  French;  from  inad- 
Inadve'rtency.  J  vertent.] 

1.  Careleffnefs ;  negligence;  inattention. 

There  is  avaft  difference  between  them  ;  indeed,  as  vaft  as 
between  inadvertency  and  deliberation,  between  furprize  and 
fet  purpofe.  _  South. 

From  an  habitual  hecdlcfs  inadvertency,  men  are  fo  intent 
upon  the  prefent  that  they  mind  nothing  elfc.  L’Ejlrange. 

2.  Ad  or  effect  of  negligence. 

Many  perfons  have" lain  under  great  and  heavy  fcandals, 
which  have  taken  their  firft  rife  only  from  fome  inadvertence  or 
indiferetion.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  productions  of  a  great  genius,  with  many  lapfes  and 


inadvertencies ,  arc  infinitely  prcferrable  to  the  works  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  kind  of  author,  which  are  fcrupuloufly  exad.  Addifon. 
Inadve'rtent.  adj.  [in  and  advertens ,  Latin.]  Negligent; 
carelefs. 

Inadve'rtently.  adv.  [from  inadvertent.]  Carelefiy ;  ne¬ 
gligently. 

Ariftotle  mentions  Telegonus  as  the  fon  of  Circe  and  Ulyfles, 
who  afterwards  flew  his  father  with  the  bone  of  a  fifh  inadver¬ 
tently.  Broo  me’ s  Notes  on  the  Odyjfey . 

Worthy  perfons,  if  inadvertently  drawn  into  a  deviation, 
will  endeavour  inftantly  to  recover  their  loft  ground.  ClariJJa. 
Ina'lienable.  adj.  [in  and  alienable.]  'I  hat  cannot  be  alie¬ 
nated. 

Inalime'ntal.  adj.  [in  and  alimental. ]  Affording  no  nou- 
rifhment. 

Dulcoration  importeth  a  degree  to  nourifhment;  and  the 
making  of  things  inaliment  a  l  to  be  become  alimental,  maybe 
an  experiment  of  great  profit  for  making  new  vidual.  Bacon. 
Inami'ssible.  adj.  [inamijjible,  French;  in  and  amijjum,  Lat.j 
Not  to  be  loft. 

Thefe  advantages  are  inamijjible.  Hammond. 

Ina'ne.  adj.  [inanis,  Latin.]  Empty;  void. 

We  fometimes  fpeak  of  place  in  the  great  inane,  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  world.  Locke. 

To  Inanimate,  v.  a.  [in  and  animo,  Latin.]  To  animate; 
to  quicken.  This  word  is  not  in  ufe. 

There’s  a  kind  of  world  remaining  ftill. 

Though  file  which  did  inanimate  and  fill 
The  world  be  gone  ;  yet  in  this  laft  long  night 
Her  ghoft  doth  walk,  that  is,  a  glimmering  light.  Donne: 
Inanimate.  }  adj.  [inanirnatus,  Latin;  inanime ,  French.] 
Ina'nimated.  j  Void  of  life;  without  animation. 

The  fpirits  of  animate  bodies  are  all  in  fome  degree  kin¬ 
dled  ;  but  inanimate  bodies  have  their  fpirits  no  whit  inflamed. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 
The  golden  goddefs,  prefent  at  the  pray’r. 

Well  knew  he  meant  th’  inanimated  fair. 

And  gave  the  fign  of  granting.  Dryden. 

All  the  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities  are  not  inherent  in  the 
inanimate  bodies  ;  but  are  the  effects  of  their  motion  upon  our 
nerves.  Bentley. 

They  can  neither  fubfift  nor  be  produced  by  the  powers  of 
mechanifm  ;  for  both  require  the  conftant  influence  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  different  from  that  which  governs  the  inanimated  part  of 
the  univerfe.  Cheyne’ s  Phil.  Prtn. 

From  roofs  when  Verrio’s  colours  fall. 

And  leave  inanimate  the  naked  wall, 

Still  in  thy  fong  fhould  vanquifh’d  France  appear.  Pope. 
Inanition.  n.J.  [ inanition ,  Fr.  inanis,  Lat  ]  Emptinefs  of  body; 
want  of  fulnefs  in  the  veflels  of  the  animal. 

Weaknefs  which  attends  fevers  proceeds  from  too  great  ful¬ 
nefs  in  the  beginning,  and  too  great  inanition  in  the  latter  end 
of  thedifeafe.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Ina'nity.  n.J.  [from  inanis,  Latin.]  Emptinefs;  void  fpace. 
This  opinion  excludes  all  fuch  inanity ,  and  admits  no  va¬ 
cuities  but  fo  little  ones  as  no  body  whatever  can  come  to,  but 
will  be  bigger  than  they,  and  muft  touch  the  corporal  parts 
which  thofe  vacuities  divide.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

Ina'ppetency.  n.J.  [in  and  appetentia,  Latin.]  Want  of  fto- 
mach  or  appetite. 

Inapplicable,  adj.  [in  and  applicable.]  Not -to be  put  to  a 
particular  ufe. 

In applica'tion.  n.J.  [inapplication,  Fr.  in  and  application.] 
Indolence ;  negligence. 

Ina'rable.  adj.  [in  and  aro,  Latin.]  Not  capable  of  til¬ 
lage.  _  Did. 

ToIna'rch.  v.  a.  [in  and  arch.] 

Inarching  is  a  method  of  grafting,  which  is  commonly 
called  grafting  by  approach.  This  method  of  grafting  is  ufed 
when  the  ftock  and  the  tree  may  be  joined  :  take  the  branch 
you  would  inarch,  and,  having  fitted  it  to  that  part  of  the  ftock 
where  you  intend  to  join  it,  pare  away  the  rind  and  wood  on 
one  fide  about  three  inches  in  length  :  after  the  fame  manner 
cut  the  ftock  or  branch  in  the  place  where  the  graft  is  to  be 
united,  fo  that  they  may  join  equally  together  that  the  fap  may 
meet :  then  cut  a  little  tongue  upwards  in  the  graft,  and  make 
a  notch  in  the  ftock  to  admit  it ;  fo  that  when  they  are  joined 
the  tongue  will  prevent  their  flipping,  and  the  graft  will  more 
clofely  unite  with  the  ftock.  Having  thus  placed  them  exadlly 
together,  tie  them ;  then  cover  the  place  with  grafting  clay, 
to  prevent  the  air  from  entering  to  dry  the  wound,  or  the  wet 
from  getting  in  to  rot  the  ftock:  you  fhould  fix  a  flake  into 
the  ground,  to  which  that  part  of  the  ftock,  as  alfo  the  graft, 
ftiould  be  fattened,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  breaking  them 
afunder.  In  this  manner  they  are  to  remain  about  four 
months,  in  which  time  they  will  be  fufficiently  united  ;  and 
the  graft  may  then  be  cut  from  the  mother-tree,  obferving  to 
Hope  it  off  clofe  to  the  ftock,  and  cover  the  joined  parts  with 
frefh  grafting  clay.  The  operation  is  always  performed  in 
April  or  May,  and  is  commonly  pradtifed  upon  oranges,  myr¬ 
tles,  jafmines,  walnuts  firrs,  and  pines,  which  will  not fuc- 
ceed  by  common  grafting  or  budding.  Milhr. 
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Inarticulate,  adj.  [inarticule,  Fr.  in  and  articulate.]  Not 
uttered  with  diftineftnefs  like  that  of  the  fyllablcs  of  human 
jpeech. 

Obferve  what  inarticulate  founds  refemb'e  any  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  letters.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magic. 

By  the  harmony  of  words  we  elevate  the  mind  to  a  fenfe  of 
devotion  ;  as  our  folemn  mufick,  which  is  inarticulate  poefy, 
does  in  churches.  Dryden. 

Inarti  culately.  adv.  [from  inarticulate  ]  Not  diftindlly. 

Inarti  culateness.  n.  J.  [from  inarticulate.]  Confufion  of 
founds;  want  of  diftindtnefs  in  pronouncing. 

Inartificial,  adj.  [in  and  artificial.]  Contrary  to  art. 

I  have  ranked  this  among  the  effects  ;  and  it  may  be  thought 
inartificial  to  make  it  the  caufe  alfo.  Decay  of  Piety. 

In  artificially,  adv.  [from  inartificial.]  Without  art;  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art. 

This  lofty  humour  is  clumfily  and  inartificially  managed, 
when  its  affected  by  thofe  of  a  felf-denying  profeffion.  Collier. 

Inattention.  n.J.  [inattention,  Fr.  in  and  attention.]  Dif- 
regard  ;  negligence ;  negledt. 

Perfons  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  reproofs  of  the  mi- 
niftry,  or  hear  with  fuch  inattention  or  contempt  as  renders 
them  of  little  effect.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

e  fee  a  ftrange  inattention  to  this  moft  important  pro- 

Rogers's  Sermons. 

Novel  lays  attraft  our  ravifh’d  ears ; 

But  old,  the  mind  with  inattention  hears.  Pope. 

inattentive,  adj.  [in  and  attentive.]  Carelefs  ;  negligent : 
regardlefs. 

If  we  indulge  the  frequent  roving  of  paffions,  we  fhall  pro¬ 
cure  an  unfteady  and  inattentive  habit.  Watts. 

Inau'dible.  adj.  [in  and  audible.]  Not  to  be  heard;  void  of 
found. 

Let’s  take  the  inftant  by  the  forward  top; 

For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick’ft  decrees 

Th’  inaudible  and  noifelefs  foot  of  time 

Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.  Shakefipeare. 

I  o  Inau  gurate.  v.  a.  [ inauguro ,  Latin. J  To  confecrate; 
to  inveft  with  a  new  office  by  folemn  rites ;  to  begin  with  good 
omens  ;  to  begin. 

I  hofe  beginnings  of  years  were  propitious  to  him,  as  if 
kings  did  chufe  remarkable  days  to  inaugurate  their  favours, 
that  they  may  appear  adts  as  well  of  the  time  as  of  the 
will-  Wotton. 

Inauguration,  n.f.  [ inauguration ,  Fr.  inauguro ,  Latin.  J 
Inveftiture  by  folemn  rites. 

I  he  royal  olive  was  folemnly  fworn,  at  his  inauguration ,  to 
obferve  thefe  things  inviolable.  Howel’s  Vocal  Forrejl. 

At  his  regal  inauguration  his  old  father  refigned  the  kingdom 
to  him.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Inaura'tion.  nfi.  [ inauro ,  Latin. J  The  adt  of  gilding  or 
covering  with  gold. 

Fhe  Romans  had  the  art  of  gilding  after  our  manner  ;  but 
fome  fort  of  their  inauration ,  or  gilding,  muff  have  been  much 
dearer  than  ours.  Slrbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Inauspi'cious.  adj.  [in  and  aufpiciou:.]  Ill-omened;  un¬ 
lucky;  unfortunate. 

Oh  here 

I  will  fet  up  my  everlafting  reff ; 

And  fhake  the  yoke  of  inauj'picious  ffars 

From  this  world-wearied  flefh.  Shake f.  Rom.  and  Juliet. 

Though  heaven’s  inauj'picious  eye 
Lay  black  on  love’s  nativity, 

Her  eye  a  ftrong  appeal  can  give; 

Beauty,  fmiles,  and  love  fhall  live.  Crajhaw. 

The  ftars  feel  not  the  difeafes  their  inauj'picious  influence 
produces.  _  Boyle. 

With  inauj'picious  love  a  wretched  fwain 
Purfu’d  the  faireft  nymph  of  all  the  plain  ; 

She  plung’d  him  hopelefs  in  a  deep  defpair,  Dryden. 

Inbe'ing.  n.  f.  [in  and  being.]  Inherence;  infeparablenefs. 
When  we  fay  the  bowl  is  round,  the  boy  is  witty,  thefe  are 
proper  or  Inherent  modes ;  for  they  have  a  fort  of  inbeing  in 
thefubftance  itfelf,  and  do  not  arife  from  the  addition  of  any 
other  fubftance  to  it.  Watts. 

I'nborn.  adj.  [in  and  born.]  Innate;  implanted  by  nature. 

Led  by  fenfe  of  good, 

Inborn  to  all,  I  fought  my  needful  food.  Dryden. 

All  paffions  being  inborn  with  us,  we  are  almoft  equally 
judges  of  them.  _  Dryden. 

Some  Carolina,  to  heaven’s  didlates  true, 

Thy  inborn  worth  with  confcious  eyes  fhall  fee. 

And  flight  th’  imperial  diadem  for  thee.  Jlddifon. 

Inbkr'athed.  adj.  [in  and  breath.]  Infpired  ;  infufed  by  in- 
fpin  tion. 

Bleft  pair  of  fyrens,  pledges  of  heav’n’s  joy, 

Sphere-born  harmonious  fillers,  voice  and  verfc, 

Wed  your  divine  founds,  and  mixt  power  employ, 

Dead  things  with  inbreath'd  fenfe  able  to  pierce.  Milton. 

Inbred,  adj.  [in  and  bred. ]  Produced  within;  hatched  or 
generate.!  within. 
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My  inbred  enemy 

Forth  iffu’d.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ii. 

A  man  thinks  better  of  his  children  than  they  deferve;  but 
there  is  an  impulfe  of  tendernefs,  and  there  muff  be  fome 
efteem  for  the  fetting  of  that  inbred  affedtion  at  work.  L'Ejlr. 
But  he  unmov’d  contemns  their  idle  threat; 

And  inbred  worth  doth  boafting  valour  flight.  Dryden. 
ToInca'ge.  v.  a.  [in  and  cage.]  To  coop  up  ;  to  fhut  up  ; 
to  confine  in  a  cage,  or  any  narrow  fpacc. 

And  yet  imaged  in  fo  fmall  a  verge. 

Thy  wafte  is  no  whit  leffer  than  thy  lord’s.  Shake/.  R.  II. 

It  made  my  imprifonment  a  pleafure; 

Ay,  fuch  a  pleafure  as  imaged  birds 

Conceive.  Shakefipeare' s  Henry  VI. 

Incale'scence.  J  n.f.  [ incalefco ,  Latin.]  The  ftate  of  grow- 
Incale'scency.  j  ingwarm;  warmth;  incipient  heat. 

Averroes  reftrained  his  hilarity,  making  no  more  thereof 
than  Seneca  commendeth,  and  was  allowable  in  Cato;  that  is, 
a  fober  incalefceme ,  and  regulated  eftuation  from  wine.  Brown. 

The  oil  preferves  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  incalefcency ,  which 
they,  being  folid  bodies,  would  neceffarily  contract  from  a  fwift 
motion.  Ray  on  fpe  Creation. 

Incanta'tion.  n  fi.  [ incantation,  Fr.  incanto.  Lax.]  Charms 
uttered  byfinging;  enchantment. 

My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak, 

And  hell  too  ftrong.  Shakefipeare' s  Henry  VI. 

By  Adam’s  hearkening  to  his  wife,  mankind,  by  that  her 
incantation ,  became  the  fubjedl  of  labour,  forrow,  and  death. 

Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  World. 
The  great  wonders  of  witches,  their  carrying  in  the  air, 
and  transforming  themfelves  into  other  bodies,  are  reported  to 
be  wrought,  not  by  incantations  or  ceremonies,  but  by  anoint¬ 
ing  themfelves  all  over,  move  a  man  to  think  that  thefe  fables 
are  the  effects  of  imagination ;  for  ointments,  if  laid  on  any 
thing  thick,  by  flopping  of  the  pores,  fhut  in  the  vapours,  and 
fend  them  to  the  head  extremely.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

Fhe  name  of  a  city  being  difeovered  unto  their  enemies, 
their  penates  and  patronal  gods  might  be  called  forth  by  charms 
and  incantations.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

The  nuptial  rights  his  outrage  ftrait  attends; 

The  dow’r  defir’d  is  his  transfigur’d  friends: 

The  incantation  backward  fhe  repeats. 

Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  fhe  did,  defeats.  Garth. 

The  commands  which  our  religion  hath  impofed  on  its  fol¬ 
lowers  are  not  like  the  abfurd  ceremonies  of  pagan  idolatry,  the 
frivolous  rites  of  their  initiations  and  worfhip,  that  might  look 
like  incantations  and  magick,but  had  no  tendency  to  make  man¬ 
kind  the  happier.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Inca'ntatory.  adj.  [from  incanto ,  Latin.]  Dealing  by  en¬ 
chantment;  magical. 

Fortune-tellers,  jugglers,  geomancers,  and  the  like  incan- 
tatory  impoftors,  daily  delude  them.  Brown's  Vulg.  Errours. 
ToInca'nton,  v.  a.  [in  and  canton.]  To  unite  to  a  canton 
or  feparate  community. 

When  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich  propofed  the  incor-' 
porating  Geneva  in  the  cantons,  the  Roman  catholicks,  fear¬ 
ing  the  proteftant  intereft,  propofed  the  incantoning  of  Con- 
ftance  as  a  counterpoife.  _  Jddijon  on  Italy . 

Incapability.  ln.Jl  [from  incapable.]  Inability  natural; 
Inca'pableness.  j  difqualification  legal. 

You  have  nothing  to  urge  but  a  kind  of  incapability  in 
yourfelf  to  the  fervice.  Suckling. 

Inca'pable.  adj.  [incapable,  Fr.  in  and  capable.] 

1.  Wanting  power ;  wanting  undemanding;  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend,  learn,  or  underftand. 

Incapable  and  fhallow  innocents  ! 

You  cannot  guefs  who  caus’d  your  father’s  death.  Shakcfp. 

2.  Not  able  to  receive  any  thing. 

_  Wilmot,  when  he  faw  Goring  put  in  the  command,  thought 
himfelf  incapable  of  reparation.  C'arendon. 

3.  Unable ;  not  equal  to  any  thing. 

Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reafonable  affairs  l  Is  he  not  ftupid 
With  age  ?  Shake/.  Winter's  Tale. 

4.  Disqualified  by  law. 

Their  lands  are  almoft  entirely  taken  from  them,  and  they 
are  rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  any  more.  Swift. 

5.  In  converfation  it  is  ufual  to  fay  a  man  is  incapable  of  falie- 
hood,  or  incapable  of  generofity,  or  of  any  thing  good  or 
bad. 

Incapa'cious.  adj,  [in  and  capacicus.]  Narrow;  of  fmall 
content. 

Souls  that  are  made  little  and  incapacious  cannot  enlarge 
their  thoughts  to  take  in  any  great  compafs  of  times  or 
things.  Burnet. 

Incapa'ciousness.  n.f.  [from  incapacious.]  Narrownefs; 

want  of  containing  fpace. 

To  I  ncapa'citate.  v.  a.  [in  and  capacitate.] 

1.  To  difable ;  to  weaken. 

Nothing  of  confequence  Ihould  be  left  to  be  done  in  the 
laft  incapacitating  hours  of  life.  Clarijfia. 

2.  T* 
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2.  To  difqualify. 

Monftrofity  could  not  incapacitate  from  marriage.  Arbuthn. 

Incapacity,  n.f.  [ incapacity ,  fi r.  in  and  capacity .]  Inability; 
want  of  natural  power;  want  of  power  of  body;  want  of 
comprehenfnenefs  of  mind. 

It  chiefly  proceedeth  from  natural  incapacity ,  and  genial  in- 
difpofition.  Browns  Vulgar  E  rrours. 

Admonition  he  imputes  either  to  envy,  or  clfe  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  eftimating  his  worth.  Govern,  of  the  Tongue. 

I  he  inactivity  of  the  foul  is  its  incapacity  to  be  moved  with 
any  thing  common.  Arbuthnot . 

To  Incarcerate,  v.  a.  [ incarcero ,  Latin.]  To  imprifon; 
to  confine.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Scots  law  to  denote  imprifoning 
or  confining  in  a  gaol ;  otherwife  it  is  feldom  found. 

T  he  peftilent  contagion  may  be  propagated  by  thofe  denfe 
bodies,  that  eafily  incarcerate  the  infeded  air ;  as  woollen 
cloaths.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Incarceration,  n.f.  [from  incarcerate . ]  Imprifonment; 
confinement. 

To  Inca'rn.  v.  a.  [ incarno ,  Latin  ]  *  To  cover  with  flelh. 

I  he  flefh  will  foon  arife  in  that  cut  of  the  bone,  and  make 
exfoliation  of  what  is  necefiary,  and  incarn  it.  JViJ'eman. 

To  Inca'rn.  v.n.  To  breed  flefh. 

1  he  flough  came  oft,  and  the  ulcer  happily  incarned.  IVifem. 

To  Inca'rnadine.  v.  a.  [incarnadine,  Fr.  incarnadino,  pale  red, 
Italian.]  To  dye  red.  This  word  I  find  only  once. 

Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wafh  this  blood 

Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 

1  he  multitudinous  fea  incarnardine , 

Making  the  green  one  red.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

To  Inc  a'rnate.  v.  a.  [ tncarner ,  Fr.  incarno ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  cloath  with  flefh  ;  to  embody  with  flefh. 

I,  who  erft  contended 

With  gods  to  fit  the  higheft,  am  now  conftrain’d 

Into  a  beaft,  and  mix  with  beftial  flime. 

This  effence  to  incarnate  and  irn brute.  Milton. 

In'Ca'rnAte.  participial  adj.  [incarnat,  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 

t.  Cloathed  with  flefh ;  embodied  in  flefh. 

Undoubtedly  even  the  nature  of  God  itfel.f,  in  the  perfon  of 
the  fon,  is  incarnate ,  and  hath  taken  to  itfelf  flefh.  Hooker. 

They  fay  he  cried  out  of  women. 

—-Yes,  that  he  did,  and  faid  they  were  devils  incarnate.  Shah. 

A  moll  wife  fufficient  means  of  redemption  and  falvation, 
by  the  fatisfadory  death  and  obedience  of  the  incarnate  fon  of 
God,  Jefus  Chrift,  God  blefled  for  ever.  Sanderfon. 

Here  (halt  thou  fit  incarnate ,  here  fhalt  reign 

Both  God  and  man.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  iii. 

2.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Swift  underffood  this  word. 

But  he’s  poffeff. 

Incarnate  with  a  thoufand  imps.  Swift. 

3.  Iq  Scotland  incarnate  is  applied  to  any  thing  tinged  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  flefh  colour. 

Incarna'tion.  n.f.  [ incarnation ,  Fr.  from  incarnate.'] 

1.  The  act  of  affirming  body. 

We  muff;  beware  we  exclude  not  the  nature  of  God  from 
incarnation ,  and  fo  make  the  fon  of  God  incarnate  not  to  be 
very  God.  Hooker. 

Upon  the  annunciation,  or  our  Lady-day,  meditate  on  the 
incarnation  of  our  blefled  Saviour.  Taylor  s  Guide  to  Devotion. 

2.  The  ftate  of  breeding  flefh. 

The  pulfation  under  the  cicatrix  proceeded  from  the  too  lax 
incarnation  of  the  wound.  IVifem  an  s  Surgery. 

Inca'rnative.  n.  f.  [incarnatif  Fr.  from  incarn.]  A  medicine 
that  generates  flefh. 

I  deterged  the  abfcefs,  and  incarned  by  the  common  i near- 
native.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

To  Inca'se.  v.  a.  [in  and  cafe.]  To  cover;  toinclofe;  tg 

inwrap. 

Rich  plates  of  gold  the  folding  doors  incafe , 

The  pillars  filver.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

Incau'ticus.  adj.  [in  and  cautious.]  Unwary;  negligent; 
heedlefs. 

His  rhetorical  expreflions  may  eafily  captivate  any  incautious 
reader.  Keil  againjl  Burnet. 

Incau'tiously.  adv.  [from  incautious.]  Unwarily;  heed- 
lefly ;  negligently. 

A  fpecies  of  palfy  invades  fuch  as  incautioufly  expofe  them- 
felves  to  the  morning  air.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

Ince'ndiary.  n.f.  [ incendiarius ,  from  incendo,  Latin ;  incen- 
diaire ,  French.] 

1.  One  who  fets  houfes  or  towns  on  fire  in  malice  or  for  rob¬ 
bery. 

2.  One  who  inflames  factions,  or  promotes  quarrels. 

Nor  could  any  order  be  obtained  impartially  to  examine  im¬ 
pudent  incendiaries.  K’ng  Charles. 

Incendiaries  of  figure  and  diftindion,  who  are  the  inventers 
and  publifhers  of  grofs  falfhoods,  cannot  be  regarded  but  with 
the  utmoft  deteftation.  Addifon. 

Several  cities  of  Greece  drove  them  out  as  incendiaries ,  and 
pefts  of  commonweals.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Bncense.  n.f.  [incenfum,  Latin,  a  thing  burnt ;  encens,  French.] 
Perfumes  exhaled  by  fire  in  honour  of  fome  god  or  goddefs. 


Upon  fuch  facrifices,  my  Cordelia,  ^ 

The  gods  themlelves  throw  incenfe.  Shakefp.  A.  Lcai . 

Numa  the  rites  of  ftrid  religion  knew;  . 

On  ev’ry  altar  laid  the  incenfe  due.  _  Prior. 

To  INCE'NSE.  v.  a.  [ incenfus ,  Latin.]  To  enkindle  to  rage, 
to  inflame  with  anger ;  to  enrage ;  to  provoke ;  to  irritate 
to  anger  ;  to  heat ;  to  fire ;  to  make  furious  ;  to  exafperate. 
The  world,  too  faucy  with  the  gods, 

Incenfes  them  to  fend  deftrudion.  Shakefp.  Julius  Ccefar. 

If  ’gainft  yourfelf  you  be  incens'd >  we’ll  put  you, 

Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm,  in  manacles.  Shakef 

He  is  attended  with  a  defp’rate  train  ; 

And  what  they  may  incenfe  him  to,  being  apt 

To  have  his  ear  abus’d,  wifdom  bids  fear.  Shakef  A.  Lear. 

Tradable  obedience  is  a  Have 
To  each  incenfed  will.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII, 

Foul  idolatries  and  other  faults. 

Heap’d  to  the  popular  fum,  will  fo  incenfe 

God  as  to  leave  them.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xii. 

How  could  my  pious  fon  thy  pow’r  incenfe  ? 

Or  what,  alas  !  is  vanquifh’d  Troy’s  offence  ?  Drydens  JEn. 

Ince'nsement.  n.f  [from  incenfe.]  Rage;  heat;  fury. 

His  incenfement  at  this  moment  is  fo  implacable,  that  fatif- 
fadion  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death.  Shakefpearc. 

Ince'nsion.  n.f.  [ incenfo ,  Latin.]  The  ad  of  kindling;  the 
ftate  of  being  on  fire. 

Sena  lofeth  its  windinefs  by  decoding ;  and  fubtile  or  windy 
fpirits  are  taken  off  by  incenjion  or  evaporation:  Bacon. 

Ince'nsor.  n.f  [Latin.]  A  kindler  of  anger;  an  inflamer 
of  pafllons. 

Many  priefts  were  impetuous  and  importunate  incenfors  of 
the  rage.  Hayward \ 

Ince'nsorY.  n.f  [from  incenfe.]  The  veffel  in  which  incenfe 
is  burnt  and  offered.  Ainfworth. 

Ince'ntive.  n.f.  [ iricentivum ,  Latin.] 

j.  That  which  kindles. 

Their  unreafonable  feverity  was  not  the  lead:  incentive ,  that 
blew  up  into  thofe  flames  the  fparks  of  difeontent.  K.  Charles. 

2.  That  which  provokes ;  that  which  encourages ;  incitement ; 
motive;  encouragement;  fpur.  It  is  ufed  o t  that  which  in¬ 
cites,  whether  to  good  or  ill. 

Congruity  of  opinions,  to  our  natural  conftitution,  is  one 
great  incentive  to  their  reception.  Glanv.  Scepf 

Even  the  wifdom  of  God  hath  not  fuggefted  more  prefiing 
motives,  more  powerful  incentives  to  charity,  than  thefe,  that 
we  fhall  be  judged  by  it  at  the  laft  dreadful  day.  Atterbury. 

It  encourages  fpeculative  perfons,  with  all  the  incentives  of 
place,  profit,  and  preferment.  Addi f on  s  Freeholder. 

Ince'ntive.  adj .  Inciting;  encouraging. 

Competency  is  the  moft  incentive  to  induftry:  too  little 
makes  men  defperate,  and  too  much  carelefs.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Ince'ption.  n.f  [ inceptio ,  Latin.]  Beginning. 

The  inception  of  putrefadion  hath  in  it  a  maturation.  Bac. 

Incentive,  adj.  [inceptivus,  Latin.]  Noting  beginning. 

An  inceptive  and  defitive  propofition,  as,  the  togs  vaiiith  as 
the  fun  rifes ;  but  the  fogs  have  not  yet  begun  to  vaniffi,  there¬ 
fore  the  fun  is  not  yet  rifen.  Lccke. 

Ince'ptor.  n.f  [Latin.]  A  beginner;  one  who  is  in  his  ru¬ 
diments. 

Incera'tion.  n.f  [incero,  Latin.]  The  ad  of  covering  with 
wax.  Did. 

Ince'rtitude.  n.f  [ incertitude ,  Fr.  incertitudo ,  Lat.]  Un¬ 
certainty;  doubtfulnefs. 

Ince'ssant.  adj.  [in  and  cejfans ,  Latin.]  Unceafing;  unin¬ 
termitted  ;  continual ;  uninterrupted. 

Raging  wind  blows  up  incejjant  fhow’rs  ; 

And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins.  Shakef.  H.  VI, 
The  incejfant  weeping  of  my  wife, 

Forc’d  me  to  feek  delays.  Shakefpcare. 

If,  by  pray’r 

Incejfant ,  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 

Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  ceafe 

To  weary  him  with  my  affiduous  cries.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl. 

In  form,  a  herald  of  the  king  {he  flies. 

From  peer  to  peer,  and  thus  incejfant  cries.  Pope's  Odyjf 

Ince'ssantly.  adv.  [from  incejfant.]  Without  intermiffion  ; 
continually. 

Both  his  hands  moft  filthy  feculent. 

Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent, 

And  fain’d  to  wafti  themfelves  incejfantly.  Fairy  Sheen, 
Who  reads 

InceJJantly ,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  fpirit  and  judgment  equal  or  fuperior.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
The  Chriftians,  who  carried  their  religion  through  fo  many 
perfecutions,  were  incejfantly  comforting  one  another  with  the 
example  and  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles.  AddiJ'on. 
INCEST,  n.f.  [incejle,  French;  incejlum ,  Latin.]  Unnatural 
and  criminal  conjundion  of  perfons  within  degrees  prohi¬ 
bited. 

Is’t  not  a  kind  of  inccjl  to  take  life 
From  thine  own  fifte/s  ftiame  ?  Shakef.  Meaf.  for  Meafure. 

He 
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He  who  entered  in  the  firft:  aft,  a  young  man  like  Pericles, 
prince  of  Tyre,  muff  not  be  in  danger  in  the  fifth  aft  of  com¬ 
mitting  incejl  with  his  daughter.  Dryden’ s  Dufrcjnoy. 

Incestuous,  adj.  [ incefiueux ,  French.]  Guilty  of  inceft; 
guilty  of  unnatural  cohabitation. 

Hide  me,  thou  bloody  hand, 

Thou  perjure,  thou  fimular  of  virtue. 

That  art  incejluous.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

We  may  eafily  guefs  with  what  impatience  the  world  would 
have  heard  an  incejluom  Herod  difcourfing  of  chaflity.  South. 
Ere  you  reach  to  this  incejluous  love, 

You  muft  rhyme  and  human  rights  remove.  Dryden. 

Ince'st  :  osly.  adv.  [from  incejluous.]  With  unnatural  love. 
Macareus  and  Canace,  fon  and  daughter  to  /Eolus,  god  of 
the  winds,  loved  each  other  incejiuoufy.  Dryden. 

INCH  n.f.  [ince,  Saxon;  uncia,  Latin.] 

1.  A  meafure  of  length  fuppofed  equal  to  three  grains  of  barley 
laid  end  to  end  ;  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot. 

A  foot  is  the  ftxth  part  of  the  ftature  of  man,  a  fpan  one 
eighth  of  it,  and  a  thumb’s  breadth  or  inch  one  feventy- 
fecond.  Holder  on  'Lime. 

2.  A  proverbial  name  for  a  fmall  quantity. 

The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow  tribune  ; 

They’ll  give  him  death  by  inches.  ShakeJ'p.  Coriolanus. 

As  in  lading,  fo  in  length  is  man, 

Contracted  to  an  inch,  who  was  a  fpan.  Donne. 

Is  it  fo  defirable  a  condition  to  confume  by  inches ,  and  lofe 
one’s  blood  by  drops  ?  Collier. 

He  fhould  never  mifs,  in  all  his  race. 

Of  time  one  minute,  or  one  inch  of  fpace.  Blackmore. 
The  commons  were  growing  by  degrees  into  power  and 
property,  gaining  ground  upon  the  patricians  inch  by  inch.  Sw. 

3.  A  nice  point  of  time. 

Beldame,  I  think,  we  watch’d  you  at  an  inch.  Shakefp. 
To  Inch.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  drive  by  inches. 

Valiant  they  fay,  but  very  popular  ; 

He  gets  too  far  into  the  foldiers  graces, 

And  inches  out  my  matter.  Dryderi s  Cleomenes. 

2.  To  deal  out  by  inches  ;  to  give  fparingly.  Jinjw. 

To  I  nch.  v.  n.  To  advance  or  retire  a  little  at  a  time. 
I'nched.  adj.  [with  a  word  of  number  before  it.}  Containing 

inches  in  length  or  breadth. 

Poor  Tom,  proud  of  heart  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  horfe 
over  four  inched  bridges.  Shakefpeare’ s  King  Lear. 

I  nchipin.  n.f.  Some  of  the  in  fide  of  a  deer.  Jinfworth. 
Tnchmeal.  n.f.  [inch  and  meal.]  A  piece  an  inch  long. 

All  th’  infeftions  that  the  fun  fucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Profpero  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inchmeal  a  difeafe  !  Shake/.  Tempeft. 

To  I'  nchoate.  v.a.  [ inchoo ,  Latin.]  To  begin;  to  com¬ 
mence. 

It  is  neither  a  fubftance  perfeft,  nor  a  fubftance  inchoate ,  or 
in  the  way  of  perfection.  Raleigh’s  Hiji.  of  the  World. 

Inchoa'tion.  n.f.  [ inchoatus ,  Lat.]  Inception;  beginning. 

It  difcerneth  of  four  kinds  of  caufes  ;  forces,  frauds,  crimes 
various  of  ftellionate,  and  the  inchoations  or  middle  afts  towards 
crimes  capital,  not  aftually  perpetrated.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

The  fetting  on  foot  fome  of  thofe  arts  in  thofe  parts  would 
be  looked  upon  as  the  firft  inchoation  of  them,  which  yet  would 
be  but  their  reviving.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Inchoative,  adj.  [ inchoative ,  Fr.  inchoativus ,  Latin.]  In¬ 
ceptive;  noting  inchoation  or  beginning. 

ToInci'de.  v.a.  [from  incido,  to  cut,  Latin.] 

Medicines  are  faid  to  incide  which  confift  of  pointed  and 
fharp  particles ;  as  acids,  and  moft  falts,  by  which  the  parti¬ 
cles  or  other  bodies  are  divided  from  one  another:  thus  fome 
expeftorating  medicines  are  faid  to  incide  or  cut  the  phlegm. 

Quincy. 

The  menfes  are  promoted  by  all  faponaceous  fubftances, 
which  incide  the  mucus  in  the  firft  paflages.  Jrbuthmt. 

Incidence.  \nf  [Incido,  to  fall,  Latin  ;  incidence ,  French.] 

I  NCIDENC Y.  S  L  j 

1.  The  direction  with  which  one  body  ftrikes  upon  another, 

and  the  angle  made  by  that  line,  and  the  plane  ftruck  upon,  is 
called  the  angle  of  incidence.  In  the  occurfions  of  two  moving 
bodies,  their  incidence  is  faid  to  be  perpendicular  or  oblique,  as 
their  directions  or  lines  of  motion  make  a  ftraight  line  or  an 
oblique  angle  at  the  point  of  contaft.  Rainey. 

In  mirrours  there  is  the  like  angle  of  incidence ,  from  the  ob- 
jeft  to  the  glafs,  and  from  the  glafs  to  the  eye.  Bacon. 

In  equal  incidences  there  is  a  confiderable  inequality  of  re¬ 
fractions,  whether  it  be  that  fome  of  the  incident  rays  are  re- 
fraCted  more  and  others  left  conftantly,  or  one  and  the  fame 
ray  is  by  refraCtion  difturbed.  Newton  s  Opt. 

The  permanent  whitenefs  argues,  that  jn  like  incidence}  of 
the  rays  there  is  no  fuch  feparation  of  the  emerging  rays.  Neu  t. 

He  enjoys  his  happy  ftatc  moft  when  he  communicates  it, 
-and  receives  a  more  vigorous  joy  from  the  reflexion  than  from 
the  direft  incidency  of  his  happinefs.  Norris. 

2.  [ Incident ,  Latin.]  Accident;  hap;  cafualty. 

What  incidency  thou  do’lt  guefs  of  harm  declare, 

Js  Qrcepiog  towards  me.  Shakefpeare’ s  Winter's  Tale. 


INCIDENT.  adj.  [ incident ,  Fr.  incident ,  Latin.] 

1.  Cafual ;  fortuitous;  occafional ;  happening  accidentally  ;  fall¬ 
ing  in  betide  the  main  deflgn  ;  happening  befide  expectation. 

As  the  ordinary  courfc  of  common  affairs  is  difpofed  of  by 
general  laws,  fo  likewife  mens  rarer  incident  neceflities  and 
utilities  fnould  be  with  fpecial  equity  confidered.  Hooker. 

I  would  note  in  children  not  only  their  articulate  anfwers, 
but  likewife  (miles  and  frowns  upon  incident  occaftons.  Wotton. 

In  a  complex  propofition  the  predicate  or  fubjeft  is  fome- 
times  made  complex  by  the  pronouns  who,  which,  whofe, 
whom,  Sic.  which  make  another  propofition  :  as,  every  man, 
who  is  pious,  fliall  be  faved  :  Julius,  whole  furname  was  Cae- 
far,  overcame  Pompey:  bodies,  which  are  tranfparent,  have 
many  pores.  Here  the  whole  propofition  is  called  the  primary 
or  chief,  and  the  additional  propofition  is  called  an  incident 
propofition.  Waits. 

2.  Happening;  apt  to  happen. 

Conflancy  is  fuch  a  liability  and  firmnefs  of  friendfhip  as 
overlooks  all  thofe  failures  of  kindnefs,  that' through  paffion, 
incident  to  human  nature,  a  man  may  be  fometimes  guilt)' 
of.  South’s  Sermons. 

Incident,  n.f.  [ incident ,  Fr.  from  the  adjeftive.]  Something 
happening  befide  the  main  defign  ;  cafualty. 

His  wifdom  will  fall  into  it  as  an  incident  to  the  point  of 
lawfulnefs.  Bacons  holy  LVar. 

No  perfon,  no  incident  in  the  play,  but  muft  be  of  ufe  to 
carry  on  the  main  defign.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

Incidental,  adj.  Incident;  cafual;  happening  by  chance; 
not  intended  ;  not  deliberate. 

The  fatisfaftion  you  received  from  thofe  incidental difeourfes 
which  we  have  wandered  into.  Milton. 

By  fome  religious  duties  fcarce  appear  to  be  regarded  at  all, 
and  by  others  only  as  an  incidental  bufinefs,  to  be  done  when 
they  have  nothing  elfe  to  do.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Incidentally,  adv.  [from  incidental.]  Befide  the  main  de¬ 
fign;  occaflonally. 

Thefe  general  rules  are  but  occaflonally  and  incidental^  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture,  rather  to  manifeft  unto  us  a  former  than 
to  lay  upon  us  a  new  obligation.  Sanderfon. 

I  treat  either  purpofely  or  incidentally  of  colours.  Boyle. 
Fncidently.  adv.  [from  incident.]  Occaflonally;  by  the 
bye ;  by  the  way. 

It  was  incidently  moved  amongft  the  judges  what  fhould  be 
done  for  the  king  himfelf,  who  was  attainted ;  but  refolved 
that  the  crown  takes  away  defefts.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

To  InciNerate.  v.a.  [in  and  cinercs,  Latin. J  To  burn  to 
afhes. 

By  baking,  without  melting,  the  heat  indurateth,  and  then 
maketh  fragile ;  and  laftly,  it  doth  incinerate  and  calcinate. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 
Fire  burneth  wood,  making  it  firft  luminous,  then  black 
and  brittle,  and  laftly  broken  and  incinerate.  Bacon. 

Thefe  dregs  ftick  in  the  capillar  infertions  of  the  ftomach, 
and  are  foon  incinerated  and  calcined  into  fuch  falts  w’hich  pro  - 
duce  coughs.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

Inci'neration.  n.f  [incineration,  Fr.  from  incinerate.]  The 
aft:  of  burning  any  thing  to  afhes. 

I  obferved  in  the  fixt  fait  of  urine,  brought  by  depuration 
to  be  very  w?hite,  a  tafte  not  unlike  common  fait,  and  very 
differing  from  the  cauftick  lixiviate  tafte  of  other  falts  made  by 
incineration.  Boyle. 

Incircu mspe'ction.  n.f.  [in  and  circumfpediion.]  Want  of 
caution  ;  want  of  heed. 

An  unexpefted  way  of  delufion,  whereby  he  more  eafily 
led  away  the  incircumfpcdlion  of  their  belief.  Brown’s  Ful.  Err. 
Incised,  adj.  [incifer,  Fr.  incifus ,  Latin.]  Cut;  made  by 
cutting  :  as,  an  incifed  wound. 

I  brought  the  incifed  lips  together.  Wifetnan’s  Surgery. 
Inci'sion.  n.f  [ incifton ,  Fr.  incif.o ,  Latin.] 

1.  A  cut;  a  wound  made  with  a  fharp  inftrument.  Generally 
ufed  for  wounds  made  by  a  chirurgeon. 

Let  us  make  incifton  for  your  love, 

To  prove  whofe  blood  is  reddeft,  his  or  mine.  Shakefpeare. 
God  help  thee,  fhallow  man :  God  make  incifton  in  thee, 
thou  art  raw.  ShakeJ'p.  Js  you  like  it. 

The  reception  of  one  is  as  different  from  the  admifflon  of 
the  other,  as  when  the  earth  falls  open  under  the  inciftons  of 
the  plough,  and  when  it  gapes  to  drink  in  the  dew'  of  heaven, 
or  the  refrefhments  of  a  fhower.  South's  Sermons. 

A  fmall  incifton  knife  is  more  handy  than  a  larger  for  opening 
the  bag.  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

2.  Divifion  of  vifeofities  by  medicines. 

Abfterfion  is  a  fcouring  off',  or  incifton  of  the  more  vifeous 
humours,  and  making  them  more  fluid,  and  cutting  between 
them  and  the  part;  as  is  found  in  nitrous  water,  which  fcour- 
eth  linen  cloth.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hiji. 

Inci  sive,  adj.  [ inciff ,  Fr.  from  irtcifu' ,  Latin.]  Having  the, 
quality  of  cutting  or  dividing. 

The  colour  of  many  corpufcles  will  cohere  by  being  preci¬ 
pitated  together,  and  be  deftroyed  by  tbe  effufion  of  very 
piercing  and  inciftvt  liquor?.  Boy  e. 
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Incisor.  n.J.  [incifor,  Latin.]  Cutter;  tooth  in  the  forepart 
of  the  mouth/ 

Incisouv.  adj.  [ incifolre ,  French.]  Having  the  quality  of 
cutting. 

Incisure.  n.f.  [ mcifura ,  Latin.]  A  cut;  an  aperture. 

In  fome  creatures  it  is  wide,  in  fome  narrow,  in  fome  with 
a  deep  incifure  up  into  the  head,  for  the  better  catching  and 
holding  of  prey,  and  more  eafy  comminuting  of  hard  food. 

Der  ham's  Pbyfico-Theology. 

Incita'tion.  n.f.  [incitati^  Latin.]  Incitement;  incentive; 
motive;  impulfe. 

Dr.  Ridley,  in  his  trail  of  magnetical  bodies,  defines  mag- 
netical  attraction  to  he  a  natural  incitation  and  difpofition  con¬ 
forming  unto  contiguity,  an  union  of  one  magnetical  body 
unto  another.  Browns  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

I  he  multitude  of  objeCls  do  proportionably  multiply  both 
the  pollib: lines  and  imitations .  Goverttm.  of  the  Tongue. 

1  he  mind  gives  not  only  licence,  but  incitation  to  the  other 
paffions  to  act  with  the  utmoit  impetuofity.  Decay  of  Piety. 

T  o  I  NCI'  1  E.  v.  a.  [incite,  Lat.  inciter ,  Fr.]  X  o  ftir  up ;  to  pufh 
forward  in  a  purpoie  ;  to  animate  ;  to  fpur  ;  to  urge  on. 

How  many  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  (hall  incite  us  to  ?  Shake/.  H.  V. 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite  ; 

But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag’d  father’s  right.  Shakefpeare. 
Antioqhus,  when  he  incited  Prufias  to  join  in  war,  fet  before 
him  the  greatnefs  of  the  Romans,  comparing  it  to  afire,  that 
took  and  fpread  from  kingdom  to  kingdom.  Bacon. 

'I  he  principles  of  nature  and  common  reafon,  which  in  all 
difficulties,  where  prudence  or  courage  are  required,  do  rather 
incite  us  to  fly  for  affiftance  to  a  fingle  perfon  than  a  multi¬ 
tude.  Swift. 

Incitement,  n.f  [from  incite .]  Motive;  incentive;  im¬ 
pulfe  ;  inciting  power. 

A  marvel  it  were,  if  a  man  of  great  capacity,  having  fuch 
incitements  to  make  him  defirous  of  all  furtherances  unto  his 
caufe,  could  efpy  in  the  whole  fcripture  of  God  nothing  which 
might  breed  at  the  leaft  a  probable  opinion  of  likelihood,  that 
divine  authority  was  the  fame  way  inclinable.  Hooker. 

A  perfon  fent  hither  by  fome  good  providence,  to  be  the 
occafion  and  incitement  of  great  good  to  this  ifland.  Milton. 

If  thou  muft  reform  the  ftubborn  times. 

From  the  long  records  of  diftant  age 

Derive  incitements  to  renew  thy  rage.  Pope’s  Statius. 

Inci'vil.  adj.  [incivil,  Fr.]  Unpolifhed.  See  Uncivil. 

Incivi'lity.  n.f  [incivility  Fr.  in  and  civility.] 

1.  Want  of  courtefy  ;  rudenefs. 

He  does  offend  againft  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  the 
common  apprehenfions  of  mankind,  whether  true  or  not, 
which  is  the  greateft  incivility.  Tillotfon's  Sermons. 

2.  ASt  of  rudenefs. 

Abftain  from  difiolute  laughter,  uncomely  jells,  loud  talk¬ 
ing  and  jeering,  which,  in  civil  account,  are  called  indecen¬ 
cies  and  incivilities.  Taylor  s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Incle'mency.  n.f.  [ inclemencc ,  Fr.  in  dementia ,  Latin.]  Un¬ 
merciful  nefs  ;  cruelty;  feverity ;  harfhnefs ;  roughnefs. 

And  though  by  tempeffs  of  the  prize  bereft, 

Jn  heaven's  inclemency  fome  eafe  we  find  : 

Our  foes  we  vanquifh’d  by  our  valour  left.  Dryden. 

Incle'ment.  adj.  [in  and  demons,  Latin.]  Unmerciful;  un¬ 
pitying  ;  void  of  tendernefs ;  harfh. 

"Leach  us  further  by  what  means  to  fhun 
Th’  inclement  feafons,  rain,  ice,  hail  and  fnow.  Milton. 

I  Hand 

.  Naked,  defencelefs,  on  a  foreign  land: 

Propitious  to  my  wants,  a  veil  fupply. 

To  guard  the  wretched  from  th’  inclement  fky.  Pope. 

Inclinable,  adj.  [ inclinabilis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Having  a  propenfion  of  will ;  favourably  difpofed  ;  willing; 
tending  by  difpofition. 

People  are  not  always  inclinable  to  the  beft.  Spenfer. 

A  marvel  it  were,  if  a  man  of  capacity  could  efpy  in  the 

'  whole  fcripture  nothing  which  might  breed  a  probable  opinion, 
that  divine  authority  was  the  fame  way  inclinable.  Hooker. 

The  gall  and  bitternefs  of  certain  mens  writings,  who  fpared 
him  little,  made  him,  for  their  fakes,  the  lefs  inclinable  to  that 
truth  which  he  himfelf  fhould  have  honoured.  Hooker. 

Defire, 

Inclinable  now  grown  to  touch  or  tafte. 

Solicited  her  longing  eye.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofl. 

2.  Having  a  tendency. 

if  fuch  a  cruft  naturally  fell,  then  it  was  more  likely  and 
inclinable  to  fall  this  thoufand  years  than  the  laft;  but  if  the 
cruft  was  always  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  falling,  that 
plainly  evinces  that  it  had  not  endured  eternally.  Bentley. 

Inclination,  n.f.  [inclinaifon,  inclination,  Fr.  inclination  Lat] 

i.  Tendency  towards  any  point. 

The  two  rays,  being  equally  refra£led,  have  the  fame  incli¬ 
nation  to  one  another  after  refraction  which  they  had  before ; 
that  is,  the  inclination  of  half  a  degree  anfwering  to  the  fun’s 
diameter.  Newton’s  Opt. 
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Natural  aptnefs.  I  •  ■ 

Though  molt  of  the  thick  vydods  are  grubbed  Up  fuice  the 
promontory  has  been  cultivated,  there  are  ftill  many  fpots  of 
it  which  iliew  the  natural  inclination  of  the  foil  leans  that 
way.  Add  if  on. 

Propenfion  of  rilind  ;  favourable  difpofition  ;  incipient  deUfe. 

The  king  was  wonderfully  difquicted,  when  he  found  that 
the  prince  was  totally  aliened  from' all  thoughts  of  or  inclinatioh 
to  the  marriage.  Clarendon. 

A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a  willing  of 
that  thing;  and  yet,  in  matters  of  duty,  men  frequently 
reckon  it  for  luch :  for  otherwife  how  fhould  they  fo  often 
plead  and  reft  in  the  honeft  and  well-inclinecraifpafttion  of 
their  minds,  when  they  are  juftly  charged  with  an  adtual  non¬ 
performance  of  the  law.  South's  Sermons. 

Love ;  affe&ion. 

We  have  had  few  knowing  painters,  becaufe  of  thelittlc 
inclination  which  princes  have  for  painting.  Dryden. 

Difpofition  of  mind. 

Bid  him 

Report  the  features  of  O&avia,  her  years, 

Her  inclination.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Clcopatru. 

The  tendency  of  the  magnetical  needle  to  the  Eaft  or  Weft. 
[In  pharmacy.]  The  act  by  which  a  clear  liquor  is  poured 
off  from  fome  faeces  or  fediment  by  only  flopping  the  veffeb 
which  is  alfo  called  decantation.  Quincy. 

Incli'natorv.  adj.  [from  incline.]  Having  a  quality  of  in¬ 
clining  to  one  or  other. 

If  that  inclinatory  virtue  be  deftroyed  by  a  touch  from  the 
contrary  pole,  that  end  which  before  wTas  elevated  will  then 
decline.  Broyjrfs  Vulgar  Errours. 

Incli'natorily.  adv.  [from  inclinatory.]  Obliquely ;  with 
inclination  to  one  fide  or  the  other ;  with  fome  deviation  from 
North  and  South. 

Whether  they  be  refrigerated  inclinatorily ,  or  fomewhat 
equinoxially,  that  is,  toward  the  eaftern  or  weftern  points, 
they  difeover  fome  verticity.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours . 

To  INCLl'NE.  v.  n.  [incline,  Latin  ;  incliner,  Fr.] 

1.  To  bend  ;  to  lean  ;  to  tend  towards  any  part. 

Her  houfe  inclinctb  unto  death,  and  her  paths  unto .  the 
dead.  Prov.  ii»  18; 

Still  to  this  place 

My  heart  inclines ,  ftill  hither  turn  my  eyes ; 

Hither  my  feet  unbidden  find  their  way.  Row t. 

2.  To  be  favourably  difpofed  to ;  to  feel  dehre  beginning* 

Doth  his  majefty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

• - He  feems  indifferent ; 

Or  rather  fwaying  more  upon  our  part.  Shak.  H.  V. 

ToIncli'ne.  v.  a. 

1^  To  give  a  tendency  or  diredlion  to  any  place  or  ftate. 

1  he  timely  dew  of  fleep. 

Now  falling  with,  loft  flumb’rous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids. 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield; 

Now  to  the  baron  fate  inclines  the  field. 

A  tow’ring  ftrudlure  to  the  palace  join’d  ; 

To  this  his  fteps  the  thoughiful  prince  inclin'd. 

2.  To  turn  the  defire  towards  any  tiling. 

3.  To  bend;  to  incurvate. 

With  due  refpect  my  body  I  inclin'd , 

As  to  fome  bein<r  of  luperior  kind, 

And  made  my  court.  Dryden' s  Flower  and  Leaf . 

To  Incli'p.  v.  a.  [in  and  clip.]  To  gralp  ;  to  inclofe;  to  flir- 
round. 

Whate’er  the  ocean  pales,  or  fky  inclips , 

Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha’t.  Shake/ p.  Ant.  and  Cleopat. 

To  Inclo  ister.  v.  a.  [in  and  cloijler.]  To  fhut  upin  a  cloifter. 
To  Inclo'ud.  v.  a.  [in  and  cloud.]  To  darken;  tb  obfeure. 

In  their  thick  breaths, 

Rank  of  grofs  diet,  fhall  we  be  inclouded , 

And  forc’d  to  drink  their  vapour.  Shakefpeare . 

To  Inclu'de.  v.  a.  [; includo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  inclofe  ;  to  fhut  in. 

2.  Tocomprife;  to  comprehend. 

This  defire  being  recommended  to  her  majefty,  it  liked  her 
to  include  the  fame  within  one  intire  leafe.  Bacon. 

1  he  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  fupernatural,  and 
efpecially  the  machines  of  the  gods.  Pope. 

Jnftead  of  enquiring  whether  he  be  a  man  of  virtue,  the 
queftion  is  only  whether  he  be  a  whig  or  a  tory;  under  which 
terms  all  good  and  ill  qualities  are  included.  Swift. 

Inclusive,  adj.  [indufif  French.] 

1.  Inclofing ;  encircling. 

O,  would  that  the  inclufive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  muft  round  my  brow, 

Were  red-hot  fteel,  to  fear  me  to  the  brain.  Shak.  R.  HI. 
Comprehended  in  the  fum  or  number:  as,  from  Wednefday 
to  Saturday  inclufive ;  that  is,  beth  Wednefday  and  Saturday 
taken  into  the  number. 

I’ll  fearch  where  ev’ry  virtue  dwells, 

From  courts  inclufive  down  to  cell*.  Swift. 
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Inclusively,  adv.  [from  inclufve.]  The  thing  mentioned 
reckoned  into  the  account. 

Thus  much  fhall  ferve  for  the  feveral  periods  or  growth  of 
the  common  law,  until  the  time  of  Edward  I.  inclufively .  Hale. 

All  articulation  is  made  within  the  mouth,  from  the  throat 
to  the  lips  inclufively ;  and  is  differenced  partly  by  the  organs 
ufed  in  it,  and  partly  by  the  manner  and  degree  of  articu¬ 
lating.  Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech. 

Incoa'gu cable,  adj.  [in  and  coagulable .]  Incapable  of  con¬ 
cretion. 

Incoexi'stEnce.  n.f  [in  and  co  xifence  ]  The  quality  of  not 
exifting  together ;  non-affociation  of  exiftence. 

Another  more  incurable  part  of  ignorance,  which  fets  us 
more  remote  from  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  coexiftence  or 
incoexiftence  of  different  ideas  in  the  fame  fubjeCI,  is,  that  there 
is  no  difcoverable  connection  between  any  fecondary  quality 
and  thofe  primary  qualities  it  depends  on.  Loch. 

Inco'g.  adv.  [corrupted  by  mutilation  from  incognito ,  Latin.] 
Unknown ;  in  private. 

But  if  you’re  rough,  and  ufe  him  like  a  dog, 

Depend  upon  it,  he’ll  remain  incog.  Addifon. 

InCo'gitancy.  n.  f.  [incogitantia,  Latin.]  Want  of  thought. 

One  man’s  fancies  are  laws  to  others,  who  convey  them  as 
fuch  to  their  fucceeders,  who  afterwards  mifname  all  unobfe- 
quioufnefs  to  their  incogitancy  preemption.  Boyle. 

Next  to  the  ftupid  and  meerly  vegetable  ftate  of  incogitancy , 
we  may  rank  partial  and  piece-meal  confideration.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

Inco'gitative.  adj.  [ in  and  cogitative .]  Wanting  the  power 
of  thought. 

Purely  material  beings,  as  clippings  of  our  beards,  and  fen- 
fible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings,  fuch  as  we  find  ourfelves, 
we  will  call  cogitative  and  incogitative  beings.  Locke. 

Inco'g nito.  adv.  [ incognitas ,  Latin.]  In  a  ftate  of  conceal¬ 
ment. 


’Twas  long  ago 

Since  gods  came  down  incognito.  Prior. 

Incoherence.  )  r  r.  a  l  t 

T  ,  >  n.  /.  in  and  coherence. 

Jncohe'rency.  j 

1.  Want  of  connection;  incongruity;  inconfequence ;  want  of 
dependance  of  one  part  upon  another. 

I  find  that  laying  the  intermediate  ideas  naked  in  their  due 
order,  fhews  the  incoherence  of  the  argumentations  better  than 
fyllogifms.  Locke. 

Incoherences  in  matter,  and  fuppofitions  without  proofs,  put 
handfomely  together,  are  apt  to  pafs  for  ftrong  reafon.  Locke. 

2.  Want  of  cohefion;  loofenefs  of  material  parts. 

If  plaifter  be  beaten  into  an  impalpable  powder,  when  poured 
out  it  will  emulate  a  liquor,  by  reafon  that  the  fmalnefs  and 
incoherence  of  the  parts  do  both  make  them  eafy  to  be  put  into 
motion,  and  makes  the  pores  they  intercept  fo  fmall,  that  they 
interrupt  not  the  unity  or  continuity  of  the  mafs.  Boyle. 

Incohe'rent.  adj.  [in  and  coherent  ] 

1 .  Inconfequential ;  inconfiftent ;  having  no  dependence  of  one 
part  upon  another. 

We  have  inftances  of  perception  whilft  we  are  afleep,  and 
retain  the  memory  @f  them  ;  but  how  extravagant  and  incohe¬ 
rent  are  they,  and  how  little  conformable  to  the  perfection  of 
a.  rational  being  !  Locke. 

2.  Without  cohefion ;  loofe  ;  not  fixed  to  each  other. 

Had  the  ftrata  of  ftone  become  folid,  but  the  matter  where¬ 
of  they  confift  continued  lax  and  incoherent ,  they  had  confe- 
quently  been  as  pervious  as  thofe  of  marie  or  gravel.  Woodw. 

Incohe'rently.  adv.  [from  incoherent .]  Inconfiftently ;  in- 
confequentially. 

The  character  of  Eurylochus  is  the  imitation  of  a  perfon 
confounded  with  fears,  fpeaking  irrationally  and  incoherently. 

Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyjfey. 

Incolu'mit  y.  n.f.  [incolumitas,  Latin.]  Safety;  fecurity.  A 
word  very  little  in  ufe. 

The  parliament  is  neceffary  to  afiert  and  preferve  the  na¬ 
tional  rights  of  a  people,  with  the  incolurnity  and  welfare  of  a 
country.  Hwel. 

Incombustibility,  n.f.  [  from  incomhujlihle.  ]  The  quality 
of  refilling  fire  fo  that  it  cannot  confume. 

The  ftone  in  the  Appennines  is  remarkable  for  its  fhining 
quality,  and  the  amianthus  for  its  incombufibility.  Ray. 

Incombustible,  adj.  [ incombujlible ,  Fr.  in  and  combujlible .] 
Not  to  be  confumed  by  fire. 

It  agrees  in  this  common  quality  aferibed  unto  both,  of 
being  incombujlible ,  and  not  confirmable  by  fire.  Wilkins. 

Incombu'stibleness.  n.f.  [from  incombujlible.']  The  quality 
of  not  being  wafted  by  fire. 

I'ncome.  n.f.  [ in  and  come.  ]  Revenue;  produce  of  any 

thino;. 

Thou  who  repineft  at  the  plenty  of  thy  neighbour,  and  the 
greatnefs  of  his  incomes ,  coniidcr  what  are  frequently  the  dif- 
mal  confequences  of  all  this.  South's  Sermons. 

,  No  fields  afford 

So  large  an  income  to  the  village  lord.  Dryden’s  Georg. 

St.  Gaul  has  fcarce  any  lands  belonging  to  it,  and  little  or 
no  income  but  what  arifes  from  its  trade :  the  great  fupport  of 
this  little  ftate  is  its  linen  manufacture.  Addifon  on  Italy. 


Notwithftanding  the  large  incomes  annexed  to  forrie.  few  of 
her  preferments,  this  church  hath  in  the  whole  little  to  fubfiil 
on.  AtterburJ s  Sermons . 

Incommensur abi'lity.  n.f  [from  incommenfurable.]  The 
ftate  of  one  thing  with  refpeCt  to  another,  when  they. cannot 
be  compared  by  any  common  meafure. 

In  comme'nsurable.  adj.  [French,  from  in,  con ,  and .menfu- 
rabilis ,  Latin.]  Not  to  be  reduced  to  any  meafure  common 
to  both  ;  not  to  bemeafured  together,  fuch  as  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  to  the  other  can  be  told. 

Our  difputations  about  vacuum  or  fpace,  incommenfurable 
quantities,  the  infinite  divifibility  of  matter,  and  eternal  dura¬ 
tion,  will  lead  us  to  fee  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature.  Watts. 

Incomme'nsurate.  adj.  [ in ,  con,  and  menfura ,  Latin.]  Not 
admitting  one  common  meafure. 

The  diagonal  line  and  fide  of  a  quadrate,  which,  to  our  ap- 
prehenfion,  ate  incommenfurate ,  are  yet  commenfurable  to  the 
infinite  comprehenlion  of  the  divine  intellect.  More. 

As  all  other  meafures  of  time  are  reducible  to  thefe  three ; 
fo  we  labour  to  reduce  thefe  three,  though  ftridly  of  themfelves 
incommenfurate  to  one  another,  for  civil  ufe,  meafuring  the 
greater  by  the  lefs.  Holder  on  Time. 

If  the  year  comprehend  days,  it  is  but  as  any  greater  fpace 
of  time  may  be  faid  to  comprehend  a  lefs,  though  the  lefs  fpace 
be  incommenfurate  to  the  greater.  Holder  on  Time. 

To  INCO'MMODATE.  )  v.  a.  [incommode,  Lat.  incommoder. 

To  INCOMMODE.  J  Fr.]  To  be  inconvenient  to;  to 
hinder  or  embarrafs  without  very  great  injury. 

A  gnat,  planted  upon  the  horn  of  a  bull,  begged  the  bull’s 
pardon ;  but  rather  than  incommode  ye,  fays  he,  I’ll  re¬ 
move.  L’Ejlrange. 

Although  they  fometimes  moleft  and  incommode  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  fome  parts,  yet  the  agent,  whereby  both  the  one  and 
the  other  is  effected,  is  of  that  indifpenfable  neceflity  to  the 
earth  and  to  mankind,  that  they  could  not  fubfift  without  it. 

Woodward’ s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Incommo'dious.  adj.  [ incommodus ,  Latin.]  Inconvenient; 
vexatious  without  great  mifehief. 

Things  of  general  benefit,  for  in  this  world  what  is  fo  per¬ 
fect  that  no  inconvenience  doth  ever  follow  it  ?  may  by  fome 
accident  be  incommodious  to  a  few.  Hooker. 

Mens  intentions  in  fpeaking  are  to  be  underftood,  without 
frequent  explanations  and  incommodious  interruptions.  Locke. 

Incommo'diously.  adv.  [from  incommodious.]  Inconvenient¬ 
ly  ;  not  at  eafe. 

Incommo'diousness.  n.f.  [from  incommodious.]  Inconve¬ 

nience. 

Difeafes,  diforders,  and  the  incommodioufnefs  of  external  na¬ 
ture,  are  inconfiftent  with  happinefs.  Burnet. 

Incommo'dity.  n.f  [ incommodite ,  Fr.  incommoditas ,  Latin] 
Inconvenience ;  trouble. 

Declare  your  opinion,  what  incommodity  you  have  conceived 
to  be  in  the  common  law,  which  I  would  have  thought  moll 
free  from  all  fuch  diflike.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

If  iron  can  be  incorporated  with  flint  or  ftone,  without 
over  great  charge,  or  other  incommodity ,  the  cheapnefs  doth 
make  the  compound  ftuff  profitable.  Bacon. 

By  confidering  the  region  and  the  winds,  one  might  fo  caft 
the  rooms,  which  fhall  moft  need  fire,  that  he  fhould  little 
fear  the  incommodity  of  fmoak.  Wotton’s  Architrfture. 

Incommunicabi’lity.  n.f.  [from  incommunicable  ]  The  qua¬ 
lity  of  not  being  impartible. 

Incomm  u’nicable.  adj,  [incommunicable f  X  ■  in  and  communicable,] 

1.  Not  impartible ;  not  to  be  made  the  common  right,  property, 
or  quality  of  more  than  one. 

They  cannot  afk  more  than  I  can  give,  may  I  but  referve 
to  myfelf  the  incommunicable  jewel  of  my  confcience.  K. Charles. 

Only  the  God  of  nature  perfectly  knows  her ;  and  light 
without  darknefs  is  the  incommunicable  claim  of  him  that  dwells 
in  light  inacceflible.  Glanv. 

It  was  agreed  on  both  fides,  that  there  was  one  fupreme 
excellency,  which  was  incommunicable  to  any  creatures.  Stilling. 

2.  Not  to  be  exprefled ;  not  to  be  told. 

Neither  did  he  treat  them  with  thefe  peculiarities  of  favour 
in  the  extraordinary  difeoveries  of  the  gofpel  only,  but  alfo  of 
thofe  incommunicable  revelations  of  the  divine  love,  in  reference 
to  their  own  perfonal  intereft  in  it.  South’s  Sermons. 

Incommu'nicably.  adv.  [from  incommunicable.]  Inamanner 
not  to  be  imparted  or  communicated. 

To  annihilate  is  both  in  reafon,  and  by  the  confent  of  di¬ 
vines,  as  incommunicably  the  efFeCt  of  a  powTer  divine,  and  above 
nature,  as  is  creation  itfelf.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

Incommu'nicating.  adj.  [in  and  communicating.]  Having 
no  intercourfe  with  each  other. 

The  judgments  and  adminiftrations  of  common  juftice 
carry  a  confonancy  one  to  another,  whereby  both  are  preferved 
from  that  confufiOn  that  would  enfue,  if  the  adminiftration 
was  by  feveral  incommunicating  hands,  or  by  provincial  eftablifh- 
ments.  Hale’s  Common  Law. 

Incompa'ct.  \odj.  [in  and  compared.]  Not  joined;  not 

Incompa'cted.  $  cohering. 

Salt,  fay  they,  is  the  bails  of  folidity  and  permanency  in 

compound 
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compound  bodies,  without  which  the  other  fotir  elements 
might  be  varioufly  blended,  but  would  remain  incom- 

Boyle. 

Incomparable,  adj.  [incomparable-,  Fr.  in  and  comparable .1 
Excellent  above  compare;  excellent  beyond  all  competition. 

My  heart  would  not  fufter  me  to  omit  any  occafton,  where¬ 
by  I  might  make  the  incomparable  Pamela  fee  how  much  ex¬ 
traordinary  devotion  I  bore  to  her  fervice.  Sidney. 

A  moft  incomparable  man,  breath’d  as  it  Were 

To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodnefs.  Shakefp .  Timon. 

Her  words  do  (hew  her  wit  incomparable.  Shakef.  H.  VI. 

Now  this  ma(k 

^Vas  cried  incomparable,  and  th’  enfuing  night 

Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar.  Shakefp.  Htnry  VIII. 

If  I  could  leave  this  argument  of  your  incomparable  beauty, 
I  might  turn  to  one  which  would  equally  opprefs  me  with  its 
greatnefs.  Dryden, 

Inco'mparably.  adv.  [from  incomparable .] 

1 .  Beyond  companion ;  without  competition. 

A  founder  it  had,  whom  I  think  incomparably  the  wifeft  man 
that  ever  the  French  church  did  enjoy,  ftnee  the  hour  it  en¬ 
joyed  him.  _  _  Hooker. 

Self- preservation  will  oblige  a  man  voluntarily  to  undergo 
any  lefs  evil,  to  fecure  himfelf  but  from  the  probability  of  an 
evil  incomparably  greater.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  Excellently ;  to  the  higheft  degree.  A  low  phrafe. 

There  are  the  heads  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Fauftina’s,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  all  incomparably  well  cut.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Incompa'ssionate.  adj.  [in  and  compajfionate.]  Void  of  pity  j 
void  of  tendernefs. 

Incompatibility,  n.f  [properly  incompetibility,  in  and  com- 
petOy  Latin.  J  Inconftftency  of  one  thing  with  another. 

He  overcame  that  natural  incompatibility ,  which  hath  been 
noted  between  the  vulgar  and  the  fovereign  favour.  IVotton. 

The  reafon  of  the  ftrefs  refts  not  upon  the  incompetibility  of 
excels  of  one  infinitude  above  another,  either  in  intenfion  or 
extenfion  ;  but  the  incompetibility  of  any  multitude  to  be  in¬ 
finite.  _  Hale. 

Incompatible.  [ incompatible ,  French ;  rather  incompetible,  as  it 
is  fometimes  written  j  in  and  competo ,  Lat.]  Inconfiftent  with 
fomething  elfe ;  fuch  as  cannot  fubfift  or  cannot  be  poffeffed 
together  with  fomething  elfe. 

Fortune  and  love  have  ever  been  fo  incompatible ,  that  it  is 
no  wonder,  madam,  if,  having  had  fo  much  of  the  one  for 
you,  I  have  ever  found  fo  little  of  the  other  for  myfelf.  Suckl. 

May  not  the  outward  expreflions  of  love  in  many  good 
Chriftians  be  greater  to  fome  other  objed  than  to  God  ?  Or  is 
this  incompetible  with  the  fincerity  of  the  love  of  God  ?  Hamm. 

The  repugnancy  of  infinitude  is  equally  incompetible  to  con¬ 
tinued  or  fucceflive  motion,  and  depends  upon  the  incompof- 
fibility  of  things  fucceflive  with  infinitude.  Hale. 

We  know  thofe  colours  which  have  a  friendfhip  with  each 
other,  and  thofe  which  are  incompatible ,  by  mixing  together 
thofe  colours  of  which  we  would  make  trial.  Dryden. 

Senfe  I  have  proved  to  be  incompatible  with  mere  bodies, 
even  thofe  of  the  mod  compound  and  elaborate  textures.  Bent. 

Incompatibly,  adv.  [for  incompetibly,  from  incompatible.]  In- 
confiftently. 

Inco'mpetency.  n.f.  [incompetence,  Fr.  from  incompetent. J  In¬ 
ability  ;  want  of  adequate  ability  or  qualification. 

Our  not  being  able  to  difeern  the  motion  of  a  (hadow  of  a 
dial-plate,  or  that  of  the  index  upon  a  clock,  ought  to  make 
us  fenfible  of  the  incompetency  of  our  eyes  to  difeern  fome  mo¬ 
tions  of  natural  bodies  incomparably  flower  than  thefe.  Boyle. 

Incompetent,  adj.  [in  and  competent.']  Notfuitable;  not 
adequate ;  not  proportionate.  In  the  civil  law  it  denotes  fome 
defedl  of  right  to  do  any  thing. 

Richard  III.  had  a  refolution,  out  of  hatred  to  his  brethren, 
to  difable  their  iflues,  upon  falfe  and  incompetent  pretexts,  the 
one  of  attainder,  the  other  of  illegitimation.  Bacon’s  H.  VII. 

Every  fpeck  does  not  blind  a  man,  nor  does  every  infirmity 
make  one  unable  to  difeern,  or  incompetent  to  reprove  the  grofler 
faults  of  others.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

I  thank  you  for  the  commiflion  you  have  given  me  :  how  I 
have  acquitted  myfelf  of  it,  muft  be  left  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  in  fpight  of  any  proteftation  which  I  can  enter  againft 
the  prefent  age,  as  incompetent  or  corrupt  judges.  Dryden. 

Laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of  parts,  are  not  the  moft 
incompetent  judges  of  facred  things.  Dryden. 

An  equal  attraction  on  all  fides  of  all  matter,  is  juft  equal 
to  no  attraction  at  all ;  and  by  this  means  all  the  motion  in  the 
univerfe  muft  proceed  from  external  impulfe  alone,  which  is 
an  incompetent  caufe  (or  the  formation  of  a  world.  Bentley. 

Incompetently,  adv.  [from  incompetent.]  Unfuitablyj  un¬ 
duly. 

Incomplete,  adj.  [in  and  complete.]  Not  perfect;  not 
finifhed. 

It  pleafeth  him  in  mercy  to  account  himfelf  incomplete  and 
maimed  without  us.  Hooker. 

In  incomplete  ideas  we  are  apt  to  impofe  on  ourfelves,  and 
wrangle  with  others;  efpccially  where  they  have  particular  and 
familiar  names.  Locke. 
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Incomple'teness.  n.f  [from  incomplete.]  Imperfection;  Urj- 
finifhed  date. 

The  incompletenefs  of  otir  feraphick  lover’s  happinefs,  in  his 
fruitions,  proceeds  not  from  their  want  of  fatisfaCtorinefs* 
but  of  an  intire  poffeflion.  Boyk. 

Incompliance,  n.f  [in  and  compliance.] 

1.  UntraClablenefs ;  impraCIicablenefs ;  contradi&ious  temper. 

Self-conceit  produces  peevifhncfs  and  incompliance  of  humour 
in  things  lawful  and  indifferent.  Tilhtfon  s  Sermons. 

2.  Refufal  of  compliance. 

Confider  the  vaft  difproportion  between  the  word  inconve¬ 
niences  that  can  attend  our  incompliance  with  men,  and  the 
eternal  difpleafure  of  an  offended  God.  Rogers. 

Incompo'sed.  adj.  [in  and  compojed. J  Difturbed ;  difcom- 
pofed ;  difordered. 

Somewhat  incompofed  they  are  in  their  trimming,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  tender  of  their  young  ones.  Howel. 

Incompossibi'lit  y.  n.f.  from  incompojfble.]  Quality  of  being 
not  poflible  but  by  the  negation  or  deftruCtion  of  fomething  ; 
inconftftency  with  fomething. 

The  manifold  incompoffibilities  and  lubricities  of  matter  can¬ 
not  have  the  fame  fitneffes  in  any  modification.  Mere. 

Though  the  repugnancy  of  infinitude  be  equally  incom¬ 
petible  to  continued  or  fucceflive  motion,  and  depends  upo.n 
the  incompatibility  of  the  very  nature  of  things  fucceflive  or  ex- 
tenfive  with  infinitude,  yet  that  incompoffibiiity  is  more  confpi- 
cuous  in  diferete  quantity,  thatarifeth  from  individuals  already 
aClually  diftinguifhed.  Hales  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Incompo'ssible.  adj.  [in,  con ,  and  pofjib'e.]  Not  poflible  to¬ 
gether;  not  poflible  but  by  the  negation  of  fomething  elfe. 

Incomprehensibility,  n.f  [ incomprehenfbilite ,  Fr.  from  /’«* 
comprehenfible.]  Unconceivablenefs ;  fuperiority  to  human  un- 
derftanding. 

Incomprehensible,  adj.  [incomprehenfible,Fr.  in  and  compre¬ 
henfible.] 

1.  Not  to  be  conceived;  not  to  be  fully  underftood. 

His  precepts  tend  to  the  improving  and  perfecting  the  moft 
valuable  part  of  us,  and  annexing  incomprehenfible  rewards  as 
an  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Hammond. 

One  thing  more  is  incomprehenfible  in  this  matter.  Locke. 

The  laws  of  vegetation,  life,  fuftenance,  and  propagation 
are  the  arbitrary  pleafure  of  God,  and  m£y  vary  in  man¬ 
ners  incomprehenfible  to  our  imaginations.  Bentley. 

2.  Not  to  be  contained.  Not  now  ufed. 

Prefence  every  where  is  the  fequel  of  an  infinite  and  incctn - 
prehenjible  fubftance ;  for  what  can  be  every  where  but  that 
which  can  no  where  be  comprehended  ?  Hooker ♦ 

Incomprehe'nsibleness.  n.  J.  [from  incomprehenfible. J  Un¬ 
conceivablenefs. 

I  might  argue  from  God’s  incomprehenftblenefs :  if  we  could 
believe  nothing  but  what  we  have  ideas  of,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  believe  God  is  incomprehenfible.  IVatts. 

Incomprehensibly,  adv.  [horn  incomprehenfible.]  In  a  man¬ 
ner  not  to  be  conceived. 

We  cannot  but  be  affured  that  the  God,  of  whom  and  from 
whom  are  all  things,  is  incomprehenfibly  infinite.  Locke. 

Incompressible,  adj.  [incomprejftble,  Fr.  in  and  compreffible.] 
Not  capable  of  being  comprefled  into  lefs  fpace. 

Their  hardnefs  is  the  reafon  why  water  is  incompreffib'e, 
when  the  air  lodged  in  it  is  exhaufted.  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Prin. 

Imcompressibi'lity.  n.f.  [from  incomprejjible. J  Incapacity 
to  be  fqueezed  into  lefs  room. 

Inconcu'rring.  adj.  [in  and  concur  ]  Not  concurring. 

They  derive  effeCIs  not  only  from  inconcurrihg  caufes,  hut 
things  devoid  of  all  efficiency.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Inconce'alable.  adj.  [in  and  conceal.]  Not  to  be  hid;  not 
to  be  kept  fecret. 

The  inconcealable  imperfedions  of  ourfelves  will  hourly 
prompt  us  our  corruption,  and  loudly  tell  us  we  are  fons  of 
earth.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Inconceivable,  adj.  [ inconceivable ,  Fr.  in  and  conceivable .J 
Incomprehenfible;  not  to  be  conceived  by  the  mind. 

Such  are  Chrift’s  promifes,  divine  inconceivable  promifes  ;  a 
blifs  to  be  enjoyed  to  all  eternity,  and  that  by  way  of  return 
for  a  weak  obedience  of  fome  few  years.  Hammond. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  that  a  fpiritual  fubftance  (hould  rfc- 
prefent  an  extended  figure.  Locke. 

How  two  ethers  can  be  diffufed  through  all  fpace,  one  of 
which  a£ls  upon  the  other,  and  by  confequence  is  reacted  upon, 
without  retarding,  (hattering,  difperfing,  and  confounding  one 
another’s  motions,  is  inconceivable.  Newton’s  Opt. 

Inconceivably,  adv.  [from  inconceivable.]  In  a  manner  be¬ 
yond  comprehenfion;  to  a  degree  beyond  human  comprehenfion. 

Does  that  man  take  a  rational  courfe  to  preferve  himfelf 
who  refufes  the  endurance  of  thofe  Idler  troubles,  to  fecure 
himfelf  from  a  condition  inconceivably  more  miferable  ?  South 

Inconce'ptible.  adj.  [in  and  conceptib'e ;  concept  us,  Latin  ] 
Not  to  be  conceived  ;  incomprehenfible;  inconceivable.  A 
word  not  ufed. 

It  is  inconceptible  how  any  fuch  man,  that  hath  flood  the 
fliock  of  an  eternal  duration  without  corruption,  fhould  after 
be  corrupted.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

1  Inconclu  den  r. 
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Inconclu'dent.  adj.  [in  and  conclu den',  Latin.]  Inferring  no 
confequence. 

The  depofitions  of  witnefles  themfelves,  as  being  falfe,  va¬ 
rious,  contrariant,  Angle,  inconcludent .  Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Inconclusive,  adj.  -  [in  and  conclufive.]  Not  enforcing  any 
determination  of  the  mind  ;  not  exhibiting  cogent  evidence. 

Inconclusively,  adv.  [from  inconclufve .]  Without  any 
fuch  evidence  as  determines  the  underftanding. 

InconcluS  iveness.  n.f  [from  inconclufive.}  Want  of  rational 
cogency. 

A  man,  unfkilful  in  fyllogifm,  at  firft  hearing,  could  per¬ 
ceive  the  weaknefs  and  inconclufivenefs  of  a  long,  artificial,  and 
plaufible  difcourfe,  wherewith  fome  others,  better  (killed  in 
fyllogifm,  have  been  milled.  Locke. 

Inconco'ct.  7  adj.  [in  and  concoPi  ]  Unopened ;  immature; 

Inconco'cted.  j  not  fully  digefted. 

While  the  body,  to  be  converted  and  altered,  is  too  ftrong 
for  the  efficient  that  fhould  convert  it,  it  is  all  that  while  crude 
and  inconcoPl ;  and  the  procefs  is  to  be  called  crudity  and  in- 
concodtion.  Bacon's  Natural  Hfiory. 

I  underftand,  remember,  and  reafon  better  in  my  riper 
years  than  when  I  was  a  child,  and  had  my  organjcal  parts  lefs 
d  i gelled  and  inconcodled.  Hale's  Orgin  of  Mankind. 

Inconco'ction.  n.f.  [from  inconcot 7.]  The  ftate  of  being 
indwelled;  unripenefs ;  immaturity. 

The  middle  adiion,  which  produceth  fuch  imperfed!  bodies, 
is  fitly  called  inquination,  or  inconcoPtion ,  which  is  a  kind  of^ 
putrefadlion.  Bacon's  Natural  Hifory. , 

While  the  body,  to  be  converted  and  altered,  is  too  ftrong 
for  the  efficient  that  fhould  convert  it,  it  is  all  that  while  crude 
and  inconcodt ;  and  the  procefs  is  to  be  called  crudity  and  in - 
conception.  Bacon's  Natural  Hifory. 

Inco'ncite.  adj.  [inconditus,  Lat.]  Irregular;  rude;  unpoliflied. 

Now  fportive  youth 

Carol  incondite  rhymes  with  fuiting  notes, 

And  quaver  inharmonious.  Phillips. 

'Tn-condi'tional.  adj.  [in  and  conditional.']  Without  excep¬ 
tion;  without  limitation  ;  without  ftipulation. 

From  that  which  is  but  true  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  an  incondi¬ 
tional  and  abfolute  verity  is  inferred.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Incondi'tionate.  adj.  [in  and  condition  ]  Not  limited  ;  not 
reflrained  by  any  conditions;  abfolute. 

They  afcribe  to  God,  in  relation  to  every  man,  an  eternal, 
unchangeable,  and  inconditionate  decree  of  election  or  repro¬ 
bation.  Boyle. 

Inconfo'rmity.  n.f.  [in  and  conformity.]  Incompliance  with 
the  practice  of  others. 

We  have  thought  their  opinion  to  be,  that  utter  inconfcr - 
mity  with  the  church  of  Rome  was  not  an  extremity  where- 
unto  we  fhould  be  drawn  for  a  time,  but  the  very  mediocrity 
itfelf,  wherein  they  meant  we  fhould  ever  continue.  Hooker. 

In  con  fuSion.  n.f.  [in  and  confufon.]  Diftindtnefs. 

The  caufe  of  the  confufion  in  founds,  and  the  inconfufion  in 
lpecies  vilible,  is,  for  that  the  fight  worketh  in  right  lines,  and 
fo  there  can  be  no  coincidence  in  the  eye ;  but  founds  that 
move  in  oblique  and  arcuate  lines,  mult  needs  encounter  and 
dilfurb  the  one  the  other.  Bacon. 

Inco'ngruence.  n.f  [in  and  congruence.]  Unfuitablenefs ; 
want  of  adaptation. 

Humidity  is  but  relative,  and  depends  upon  the  congruity 
or  incongruence  of  the  component  particles  of  the  liquor  to  the 
pores  of  the  bodies  it  touches.  Boyle. 

Incongruity,  n.f  [incongruity  Fr.  from  incongruous.] 

i.  Unfuitablenefs  of  one  thing  to  another. 

The  fathers  make  ufe  of  this  acknowledgment  of  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  images  to  the  Deity,  from  thence  to  prove  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  the  worfhip  of  them.  Stilhngfeet. 

X.  Inconfiftency ;  inconfequence ;  abfurdity;  impropriety. 

To  avoid  abfurdities  and  incongruities ,  is  the  fame  law 
eftablifhed  for  both  arts :  the  painter  is  not  to  paint  a  cloud  at 
the  bottom  of  a  picture,  nor  the  poet  to  place  what  is  proper 
to  the  end  in  the  beginning  of  a  poem.  Dryden. 

3.  Difagreement  of  parts;  want  of  fymmetry. 

She,  whom  after  what  form  foe’er  we  fee, 

Is  difeord  and  rude  incongruity. 

She,  (he  is  dead,  file’s  dead.  Donne. 

Inco'ngruous.  adj.  [ incongru ,  Fr.  in  and  congruous.] 

1.  Unfuitable;  not  fitting. 

Wifer  heathens  condemned  the  worlhip  of  God  as  incon¬ 
gru  us  to  a  divine  nature,  and  a  difparagement  to  the 
deity.  Stillingfeet. 

1.  Inconfifient  ;  abfurd. 

Incongruously.  adv.  [from  incongruous.]  Improperly;  un¬ 
fitly. 

Inconne'xedly.  adv.  [in  and  conncx.]  Without  any  con¬ 
nexion  or  dependance. 

Others  aferibed  hereto,  as  a  caufe,  what  perhaps  but  cafual- 
ly  or  inconnexediy  fuccceds.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

IvCo'nscionable.  adj.  [in  and  confcionable.]  Void  of  the 
fenfe  of  good  and  evil;  without  influence  of  confidence. 

So  incotifcionable  are  thefe  common  people,  and  fo  little  feel¬ 
ing  have  they  of  God,  or  their  own  fouls  good.  Spenfer. 
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Inconsequence,  n  f.  [inconsequence,  Fr.  inconfequentia ,  Lat.J 
Inconclufivenefs  ;  want  of  juft:  inference. 

This  he  beftows  the  name  of  many  fallacies  upon  :  and  runs 
on  with  (hewing  the  inconfequence  of  it,  as  though  he  did  in 
earnelt  believe  it  were  an  impertinent  anfwer.  Stillingfeet. 

Inconsequent,  adj.  [in  and  confequens ,  Lat]  Without  juft 
conclufion  ;  without  regular  inference. 

The  ground  he  affumes  is  unfound,  and  his  illation  from 
thence  deduced  inconfequent.  Hakewiil  on  Providence. 

Men  reft  not  in  falfe  apprehenfions  without  abfurd  and  in¬ 
confequent  deductions  from  fallacious  foundations,  and  mifap- 
prehended  mediums,  erecting  conclufions  no  way  infer ible  from 
their  premifes.  Broivns  Vulgar  Errours. 

Inconsiderable,  adj.  [in  and  confiderable. ]  Unworthy  of 
notice;  unimportant. 

No,  I  am  an  inconfiderable  fellow,  and  know  nothing. 

Denham's  Sophy. 

The  molt  inconfiderable  of  creatures  may  at  fome  time  or 
other  come  to  revenge  itfelf  upon  the  greateft.  L' Eft  range. 

Calling  my  eyes  upon  the  ants,  continually  taken  up  with 
a  thoufand  cares,  very  inconfiderable  with  refpedt  to  us,  but  of 
the  greateft  importance  for  them,  they  appeared  to  me  worthy 
of  my  curiofity.  Addifon. 

May  not  planets  and  comets  perform  their  motions  more 
freely,  and  with  lefs  refiftance,  in  this  ethereal  medium  than 
in  any  fluid,  which  fills  all  fpace  adequately  without  leaving 
any  pores,  and  by  confequence  is  much  denier  than  quickldver 
or  gold  ?  And  may  not  its  refiftance  be  fo  fmall  as  to  be  mc.n- 
fiderable  ?  Newton's  Opt. 

If  we  were  under  any  real  fear  of  the  papifts,  it  would  be 
hard  to  think  us  fo  ftupid  not  to  be  equally  apprehenfive  with 
others,  fince  we  are  likely  to  be  the  greateft  fufferers ;  but  we 
look  upon  them  to  be  altogether  as  inconfiderable  as  the  women 
and  children.  Swift. 

Let  no  fin  appear  fmall  or  inconfiderable  by  which  an  almigh¬ 
ty  God  is  offended,  and  eternal  falvation  endangered.  Rogers. 

InconsiDerableness.  n.f.  [from  inconfiderable.]  Small  im¬ 
portance. 

To  thofe  who  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  mconfide- 
rablenefs  of  this  {hort  dying  life,  in  comparifon  of  that  eternal 
ftate  which  remains  for  us  in  another  life,  the  confideration  of 
a  future  happinefs  is  the  molt  powerful  motive.  d  illotfon. 

From  the  confideration  of  our  own  fmafnefs  and  inconfde- 
rablenefs ,  in  refpedt  of  the  greatnefs  and  fplendor  of  thofe  glo- 
.rious  heavenly  bodies,  let  us  with  the  holy  pfalmift  raife  up 
our  hearts.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

In  considerate,  adj.  [. inconftdere ,  Fr.  inconjideratus,  Latin.] 

1.  Carelefs;  thoughtlefs ;  negligent;  inattentive;  inadvertent. 

When  thy  inconfiderate  hand 

Flings  ope  this  cafement,  with  my  trembling  name. 

Then  think  this  name  alive,  and  that  thou  thus 

In  it  offend’d  my  genius.  Donne. 

If  you  lament  it. 

That  which  now  looks  like  juftice,  will  be  thought 

An  inconfiderate  rafhnefs.  Denham's  Sophy. 

It  is  a  very  unhappy  token  of  our  corruption,  that  there 
fhould  be  any  fo  inconfiderate  among  us  as  to  facrifice  morality 
to  politicks.  Addifon' s  Freeholder. 

2.  Wanting  due  regard. 

He  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  redemption  of  the  tranf- 
greffions,  which  were  under  the  firft  Teftament,  cannot  be  fo 
inconfiderate  of  our  frailties.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Inconsi'derately.  adv.  [from  inconf. derate.]  Negligently; 
thoughtlefly;  inattentively. 

The  king,  tranfported  with  juft  wrath,  inconfiderately  fighting 
and  precipitating  the  charge,  before  his  whole  numbers  came 
up,  was  flain  in  the  purfuit.  Bacon. 

Jofeph  was  delighted  with  Mariamne’s  converfation,  and 
endeavoured  with  all  his  art  to  fet  out  the  excefs  of  Herod’s 
paffion  for  her;  but  when  he  ftill  found  her  cold  and  incredu¬ 
lous,  he  inconfiderately  told  her  the  private  orders  he  left  be¬ 
hind.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

InconsiDerateness.  n.f.  [fronyinconfiderate  ]  Careleilhefs; 
thoughtleflnefs;  negligence;  want  of  thought ;  inadvertence; 
inattention. 

If  men  do  know  and  believe  that  there  is  fuch  a  being  as 
God,  not  to  demean  ourfelves  towards  him,  as  becomes  our 
relation  to  him,  is  great  ftupid ity  and  inconfideratenejs.  Tillotf 

Inconsidera'tion.  n.f  [inconfderation,  F  r.  in  and  confideration.] 
Want  of  thought;  inattention;  inadvertence. 

S.  Gregory  reckons  uncleannefs  to  be  the  parent  of  blind- 
nefs  of  mind,  inconfderation ,  precipitancy  or  giddinefs  in  ac¬ 
tions,  and  felf-love.  Taylor. 

Inconsi'sting.  adj.  [in  and  conffi.]  Notconfiftent;  incom¬ 
patible  with. 

The  perfons  and  addons  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatural,  and 
the  manners  falfe;  that  is,  inccnffiing  with  the  characters  of 
mankind.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

Inconsistence.  1  r  rc  .  r a  "l 

T  ,  [n.  f.  [  from  inctnh /tent.  J 

Inconsistency.  \  j  l 

1.  Such  oppofition  as  that  one  propofition  infers  the  negation  of 
the  other;  fuch  contrariety  that  both  cannot  be  together. 

2  'I  here 
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There  is  a  perfect  inconfflency  between  that  which  is  of  debt, 
and  that  which  is  of  free  gift.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  Abfurdity  in  argument  or  narration ;  argument  or  narrative 
where  one  part  deftroys  the  other  ;  felf-contradi&ion. 

3.  Incongruity. 

Mutability  of  temper,  and  inconfflency  with  ourfelves,  is  the 
greateft  weaknefs  of  human  nature.  Addifon. 

If  a  man  would  regifter  all  his  opinions  upon  love,  politicks, 
religion  and  learning,  what  a  bundle  of  1  nconfjlencies  and  con¬ 
tradictions  would  appear  at  laft  ?  Swift . 

4.  Unfteadinefs ;  changeablenefs. 

Inconsistent,  adj.  [in  and  confident.'] 

1.  Incompatible;  notfuitable;  incongruous. 

Finding  no  kind  of  compliance,  but  {harp  proteftations 
again  ft  the  demands,  as  inconjijient  with  conscience,  juftice,  or 
religion,  the  conference  broke  off.  Clarendon. 

Compofitions  of  this  nature,  when  thus  reftrained,  {hew 
that  wifdom  and  virtue  are  far  from  being  inconjijient  with  po- 
Jitenefs  and  good  humour.  Addijon's  Freeholder. 

2.  Contrary,  fo  as  that  one  infers  the  negation  or  deftru&ion  of 
the  other. 

Fhe  idea  of  an  infinite  fpaceor  duration  is  very  obfcure  and 
confufed,  becaufe  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts  very  different,  if 
not  inconfjient.  Locke. 

3.  Abfurd ;  having  parts  of  which  one  deftroys  the  other. 

Inconsistently,  adv.  [from  inconfjlcnt.]  Abfurdly;  incon- 

gruoufly ;  with  felf-contradi&ion. 

Inco'nsolable.  adj.  [ in.onfolable ,  P'r.  in  and  confole.]  Not  to 
be  comfoited;  forrowful  beyond  fufceptibility  of  comfort. 

Her  women  will  reprefent  to  me  that  the  is  inconfolable ,  by 
reafon  of  my  unkindnefs.  Addifon. 

They  take  pleafure  in  an  obftinate  grief,  in  rendering  them- 
felves  inconfdabie.  Lidded s  Sermons. 

Inco'nsonanc  y.  n.f.  [m  and  confonancy.]  Difagreement  with 
itfelf. 

Inconspicuous,  adj.  [in  and  confpicuous.~\  Indifcernible;  not 
perceptible  by  the  light. 

When  an  excellent  experimenter  had  taken  pains  in  accu- 
curately  filling  up  a  tube  of  mercury,  we  found  that  yet  there 
remained  ftore  of  inconjpicuous  bubbles.  Boyle. 

Inconstancy,  n.f  [inconjlantia,  Lat.  inconfance,  Fr.  from  in- 
conjlant .]  Unfteadinefs;  want  of  fteady  adherence ;  mutability 
of  temper  or  affection. 

I  have  fuffered  more  for  their  fakes,  more  than  the  villanous 
inconflancy  of  man  is  able  to  bear.  Shak.  Mer.  Wives  of  Windf. 

Be  made  the  mark 

For  all  the  people’s  hate,  the  princefs’  curfes. 

And  his  fon’s  rage,  or  the  old  king’s  inc  njlancy.  Denham. 
Irrefolution  on  the  fchemes  of  life  which  offer  to  our  choice, 
and  inconflancy  in  purfuing  them,  are  the  greateft  caufes  of  all 
our  unhappinefs.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 

As  much  inconflancy  and  confufion  is  there  in  their  mixtures 
or  combinations ;  for  it  is  rare  to  find  any  of  them  pure  and 
unmixt.  Woodward's  Natural  Hjiory. 

INCO'NSTANT.  adj.  [ inconflant ,  Fr.  inconfans ,  Latin  J 

1.  Not  firm  in  refolution ;  not  fteady  in  affedion ;  various  of 
inclination  j  wanting  perfeverance. 

He  is  fo  naturally  inconflant ,  that  I  marvel  his  foul  finds  not 
fome  way  to  kill  his  body.  Sidney. 

2.  Changeable;  mutable;  variable. 

O  fwear  not  by  the  moon,  th’  inconflant  moon, 

That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 

Left  that  thy  love  prove  likewife  variable.  Shakefpeare. 

Inconsumable,  adj.  [in  and  c  iijume.]  Not  to  be  wafted. 

By  arts  were  weaved  napkins,  fhirts,  and  coats,  inconfum- 
able  by  fire,  and  wherein  they  burnt  the  bodies  of  kings.  Brown. 

Inconsu'mptible.  adj.  [in  and  confumptus ,  Lat.J  Not  to  be 
fpent ;  not  to  be  brought  to  an  end  ;  not  to  be  deftroyed  by 
fire.  This  feems  a  more  elegant  word  than  inconfumable. 

Before  I  give  any  anfwer  to  this  objedion  of  pretended  in- 
confumptible  lights,  I  would  gladly  fee  the  effed  undoubtedly 
proved.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

Incontestable,  adj.  [ incontejlable ,  Fr.  in  and  contef.]  Not 
to  be  difputed  ;  not  admitting  debate  ;  uncontrovertible. 

Our  own  being  furnilhes  us  with  an  evident  and  incontejlable 
proof  of  a  Deity  ;  and  I  believe  no  body  can  avoid  the  cogen¬ 
cy  of  it,  who  will  carefully  attend  to  it.  Locke. 

Incontestably,  adv.  [from  incontejlable.]  Indifputably ;  un- 
controvertibly. 

Inconti'guous.  adj.  [in  and  contiguous .]  Not  touching  each 
other;  not  joined  together. 

They  Teemed  part  of  fmall  bracelets,  confiftlng  of  equally 
little  incontiguous  beads.  Boyle. 

Incontinence,  i  n.J.  [incontinentia,  Lat.  in  and  continence.]  In- 

Inco'ntinency.  J  ability  to  reftrain  the  appetites ;  unchaftity. 

The  cognizance  of  her  incontinency 
Is  this ;  fhe  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus  dearly.  Sh. 

But  beauty,  like  the  fair  Hefperian  tree. 

Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon-watch  with  unincharfted  eye, 

To  fave  her  blofloms,  and  defend  her  fruit 

From  the  raflr  hand  of  bold  incontinence .  Alilton. 


This  is  my  defence  ; 

I  pleas’d  myfelf,  I  fhunn’d  incontinence , 

And,  urg’d  by  ftrong  defires,  indulg’d  my  fenfe.  Dryaen. 

The  words  fine  vejle  Dianam  agree  better  with  Livia,  who 
had  the  fame  of  chaftity,  than  with  either  of  the  Julia’s,  who 
were  both  noted  of  incontinency.  Dryden. 

Incontinent,  adj.  [incontinens,  Lat.  in  and  continent .] 

1.  Unchafte  ;  indulging  unlawful  pleafure. 

In  thefe  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of  ftairs  to  marriage, 
which  they  will  climb  incontinent,  or  elfe  be  incontinent  before 
marriage.  Shakef.  As  \ou  like  it. 

Men  {hall  be  lovers  of  their  own  felves,  falfe  accufers,  in¬ 
continent,  fierce.  2  Tun.  iii.  3.  • 

2.  Shunning  delay;  immediate.  This  is  a  meaning  now  ob- 
folete. 

They  ran  towards  the  far  rebounded  noife, 

To  weet  what  wight  fo  loudly  did  lament; 

Unto  the  place  they  came  incontinent.  Fairy  Queen. 

Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament, 

And  put  on  fullen  black  inentinent.  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 

He  fays  he  will  return  incontinent..  Shak.  Othello. 

Incontinently,  adv.  [from  incontinent.] 

1.  Unchaftely  ;  without  reftraint  of  the  appetites. 

2.  Immediately;  at  once.  An  obfolete  fenfe.  Spenfer. 

The  caufe  of  this  war  is  no  other  than  that  we  will  not  in¬ 
continently  fubmit  ourfelves  to  our  neighbours.  Hayward. 

Incontinently  I  left  Madrid,  and  have  been  dogged  and  way¬ 
laid  through  feveral  nations.  Arbuthn.  and  Pope. 

Incontrovertible,  adj.  [in  and  controvertible.]  Indifputable; 
not  to  be  difputed. 

Incontrove'rtibly.  adv.  [from  incontrovertible.]  To  a  de¬ 
gree  beyond  controverfy  or  difpute. 

The  Hebrew  is  incontrovertibly  the  primitive  and  fureft  teft  to 
rely  upon  ;  and  to  preferve  the  fame  uncorrupt,  there  hath  been 
ufed  the  higheft  caution  humanity  could  invent.  Brown. 

Inconvenience.  }  .  r.  .  -p.  .  -. 

Inconve'niency.  \  n'f‘  [convenient,  French  ] 

1.  Unfitnefs;  inexpedience. 

They  plead  againft  the  inconvenience ,  not  the  unlawfulnefs 
of  popifh  apparel ;  and  againft  the  inconvenience ,  not  the  un¬ 
lawfulnefs  of  ceremonies  in  burial.  Hooker. 

2.  Difadvantage  ;  caufe  of  uneafinefs  ;  difficulty. 

There  is  a  place  upon  the  top  of  mount  Athos  above  all 
clouds  of  rain,  or  other  inconvenience.  Raleigh's  Hjiory. 

Man  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniences  every  moment, 
and  is  continually  unfecure  even  of  life  itfelf.  Tillotjon. 

The  inc  nvenience  of  old  age  makes  him  incapable  of  cor¬ 
poral  pleafures.  Dryden. 

Would  not  quicknefs  of  fenfation  be  an  inconvenience  to  an 
animal,  that  muft  lie  ftill  where  chance  has  once  placed 
it  ?  Locke. 

Confider  the  difproportion  between  the  worft  inconveniences 
that  attends  incompliance  with  men,  and  the  eternal  difplea- 
fure  of  God.  Rogers. 

We  are  freed  from  many  inconveniences ,  and  we  enjoy  feve¬ 
ral  advantages.  Atterlury. 

The  things  of  another  world,  being  diftant,  operate  but 

faintly  upon  us  :  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  we  muft  fre¬ 
quently  revolve  their  certainty  and  importance.  Atterbury. 

Inconvenient,  adj.  [inconvenient,  Fr.  in  and  convent. ns,  Lat.] 

1.  Incommodious;  difadvantageous. 

They  delight  rather  to  lean  to  their  old  cuftoms,  though 
they  be  more  unjuft,  and  more  inconvenient  for  the  common 
peop'e.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

We  are  not  to  look  that  the  church  fhould  change  her  pub- 
lick  laws,  although  it  chance  that  for  fome  particular  men  the 
fame  be  found  inconvenient,  efpecially  when  there  may  be  other 
remedy  againft  particular  inconveniences.  Hooker. 

He  knows  that  to  be  inc.nvenient ,  which  we  falfely  think 
convenient  for  us.  Smalridge's  Sermons. 

2.  Unfit ;  inexpedient. 

Inconveniently,  adv.  [from  inconvenient.] 

1.  Unfitly  ;  incommodioufly. 

2.  Unfeafonably.  Ainfwrth. 

Inconve'rsable.  adj.  [in  and  converj, able. ]  Incommunicative; 

ill  qualified  by  temper  for  converfation  ;  unfocial. 

He  is  a  perfon  very  inconv  erf  able.  More. 

Inconvertible,  adj.  [in  and  convertible.]  Not  tranfmutable ; 
incapable  of  change. 

It  entercth  not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave  of  the  permeant 
parts,  and  accompanyeth  the  inconvertible  portion  unto  the 
fiege.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Inconvi'ncible.  adj.  [in  and  convincible.]  Not  to  be  con¬ 
vinced;  not  capable  of  convieftion. 

InconvFncibly.  adv.  [from  inconvincible.]  Without  admit¬ 
ting  conviftion. 

It  is  injurious  unto  knowledge  obliinutcly  and  inconvincibly 
to  fide  with  any  one.  Brown's  Vulgar  Er t  ours. 

Inco'ny.  adj.  [perhaps  from  in  and  conn ,  to  know.] 

1.  Unlearned;  artlefs. 

2.  In  Scotland  it  denotes  mifehievoufly  unlucky;  as,  he’s  an  in¬ 
cony  fellow.  This  feems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Shakefpeare. 
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O’  rhy  troth,  moft  fweet  jcfts,  moil;  incony  vulgar  wit. 
When  it  comes  fo  fmoothly  off.  Shakefpcarc. 

Twco'rporal.  adj.  [in  and  corporal.']  Immaterial;  diftindt 
'from  matter;  diftindt  from  body. 

Why  do’ft  thou  bend  thine  eye  on  vacancy, 

And  with  th’  incorporal  air  do’ft  hold  difcourfe  ?  Sbak.  Haml. 
Learned  men  have  not  refolved  us  whether  light  be  corporal 
or  incorporal :  corporal  they  fay  it  cannot  be,  becaufe  then  it 
would  neither  pierce  the  air,  nor  folid  diaphanous  bodies,  and 
yet  every  day  we  fee  the  air  illightened  :  incorporal  it  cannot 
be,  becaufe  fometimes  it  affedleth  the  fight  with  offence.  Ral. 

Incorpora'lity.  n.f.  [incorporalite,  Fr.  from  incorporal.]  Im- 
materialnefs  ;  diftindlnefs  from  body. 

In  co  R por all Y.  adv.  [from  incorporal.]  Without  matter; 
immaterially. 

To  INCORPORATE.  v.  a.  [incorporer,  French.] 

1.  To  mingle  different  ingredients  fo  as  they  fhall  make  one 
mafs. 

A  fifteenth  part  of  filver,  incorporate  with  gold,  will  not  be 
recovered,  except  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  filver  to  draw 
to  it  the  lefs.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Who  the  fwelling  clouds  in  bladders  ties, 

To  mollify  the  ftubborn  clods  with  rain. 

And  fcatter’d  duft  incorporate  again  ?  Sandy s. 

2.  To  conjoin  infeparably. 

Villainous  thoughts,  Roderigo,  when 
Thefe  mutualities  fo  marfhal  the  way, 

Hard  at  hand  comes  the  mafter  and  main  exercife. 

The  incorporate  conclufion.  Shakefpeares  Othello . 

By  your  leaves,  you  fhall  not  ftay  alone, 

’Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.  Shake/.  R.  andju. 

Upon  my  knees 

I  charm  you,  by  that  great  vow 

Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  ene.  Shak.  Jul.  Co- far. 

3.  To  form  into  a  corporation,  or  body  politick.  In  this  fenfe 
they  fay  in  Scotland,  the  incorporate  trades  in  any  community. 

The  apoftle  affirmeth  plainly  of  all  men  chriftian,  that  be 
they  Jews  or  Gentiles,  bond  or  free,  they  are  all  incorporated 
into  one  company,  they  all  make  but  one  body.  Hooker. 

The  fame  is  incorporated  with  a  majoralty,  and  nameth  bur- 
geffes  to  parliament.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

4.  To  unite ;  to  affociate. 

It  is  Cafca,  one  incorporate 

To  our  attempts.  Shake fp.  Julius  Cafar. 

Your  moft  gr^ve  belly  was  deliberate, 

Not  rafh,  like  his  accufers,  and  thus  anfwer’d  ; 

True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,  quoth  he. 

That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  firft, 

Which  you  do  live  upon.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

All  this  learning  is  ignoble  and  mechanical  ' among  them, 
and  the  Confutian  only  effential  and  incorporate  in  their  govern- 

‘Temple. 

The  Romans  did  not  fubdue  a  country  to  put  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  fire  and  fword,  but  to  incorporate  them  into  their  own 
community.  Addifris  Freeholder. 

5.  To  embody. 

Couriefy,  that  feemed  incorporated  in  his  heart,  would  not 
Be  perfuaded  by  danger  to  offer  any  offence.  Sidney. 

The  idolaters,  who  worfhipped  their  images  as  gods,  fup- 
pofed  fome  fpirit  to  be  incorporated  therein,  and  fo  to  make  to- 
gether  with  it  a  perfon  fit  to  receive  worfhip.  Stilling  fleet. 

'I  o  Inco  rporate,  v.n.  To  unite  into  one  mafs. 

Painters  colours  and  afhes  do  better  incorporate  with  oil. 

Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 
It  is  not  univerfally  true,  that  acid  falts  and  oils  will  not  in¬ 
corporate  or  mingle.  ^oyle 

Thy  foul 

In  real  darknefs  of  the  body  dwells. 

Shut  out  from  outward  light, 

T’  incorporate  with  gloomy  night.  Milton's  Agcnijles. 

It  finds  the  mind  unprepoffeffed  with  any  former  notions, 
and  fo  eafily  gains  upon  the  alien t,  grows  up  with  it,  and  in¬ 
corporates  into  it.  ’  South's  Sermons. 

Incorporate,  adj.  [in  and  corporate.]  Immaterial;  un¬ 
bodied. 

Mofes  forbore  to  fpeak  of  angels,  and  things  invifible  and 

incorporate^  Raleigh. 

Incorporation,  n.f.  [incorporation,  Fr.  from  incorporate.] 

1.  Union  of  divers  ingredients  in  one  mafs. 

Make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  iron  with  flint ;  for  if  it 
can  be  incorporated  without  over  great  charge,  the  cheapnefs 
of  the  flint  doth  make  the  compound  fluff  profitable.  Bacon. 

This,  with  fome  little  additional,  may  further  the  intrinficlc 

incorporation.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

7.  Formation  of  a  body  politick. 

3.  Adoption  ;  union  ;  aflociation. 

In  him  we  actually  are,  by  our  adlual  incorporation  into  that 
fociety  which  hath  him  for  their  head.  Hooker. 

Incorporeal,  adj.  [incorporalis,  Lat.  incorporel,  Fr.  in  and 
corporeal.]  Immaterial;  unbodied. 

It  is  a  virtue  which  may  be  called  incorporeal  and  immatc- 
riate,  whereof  there  be  in  nature  but  few.  Bacon. 
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Senfe  and  perception  muft  neceffarily  proceed  from  fome 
incorporeal  fubftance  within  us.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Incorpo'really.  adv.  [  from  incorporeal.  ]  Immaterially; 
without  body.  1 

The  fenfe  of  hearing  ftriketh  the  fpirits  more  immediately 
than  the  other  fenfes,  and  more  incorporeally  than  the  fmelling. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 
Incorporeity.  n.f.  [in  and  corporeity.]  Immateriality; 
diftindlnefs  from  body. 

To  Inco'rpse.  v.  a.  [in  and  corpfe.]  To  incorporate;  to  unite 
into  one  body. 

He  grew  unto  his  feat. 

As  he  had  been  me  rps'd  and  demy-natur’d 
With  the  brave  horfe.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

Incorre'ct.  adj.  [m  and  corredl.]  Not  nicely  finifhed ;  not 
exadt  ;  inaccurate  ;  full  of  faults. 

The  piece  you  think  is  incorrefl  :  why  take  it; 

I’m  all  fubmiifion  ;  what  you’d  have  it,  make  it.  Pope. 
Incorre'ctly.  adv.  [from  incorredt.]  Inaccurately;  not  ex- 
adtly. 

Incorrectness,  n.f  [in  and  correSlnefs.]  Inaccuracy;  want 
of  exadlnefs. 

Incorrigible,  adj.  [incorrigible ,  Fr.  in  and  corrigible.]  Bad 
beyond  correction ;  depraved  beyond  amendment  by  any 
means ;  erroneous  beyond  hope  of  inftrudtion. 

1  he  lofs  is  many  times  irrecoverable,  and  the  inconve¬ 
nience  incorrigible.  More's  Divine  Dialogues. 

What  are  their  thoughts  of  things,  but  variety  of  incorri¬ 
gible  error  ?  L'EJlrange. 

Provok’d  by  thofe  incorrigible  fools, 

I  left  declaiming  in  pedantick  fchools.  Dryden's  Juven. 
Whilft  we  are  incorrigible ,  God  may  in  vengeance  continue 
to  chaftife  us  with  the  judgment  of  war.  Smalridge's  Serm. 

The  moft  violent  party-men  are  fuch  as  have  difeovered 
leaft  fenfe  of  religion  or  morality;  and  when  fuch  are  laid 
afide,  as  fhall  be  found  incorrigible ,  it  will  be  no  difficulty  to 
reconcile  the  reft.  Swift . 

Incorri'gibleness.  n.f.  [from  incorrigible.]  Hopelefs  depra¬ 
vity  ;  badnefs  beyond  all  means  of  amendment. 

What  we  call  penitence  becomes  a  fad  atteftation  of  our 
incorrigiblenefs.  Decay  of  Piety. 

I  would  not  have  chiding  ufed,  much  lefs  blows,  ’till  obfti- 
nacy  and  incorrigiblenefs  make  it  abfolutely  neceffary.  Locke. 
Incorrigibly,  adv.  [from  incorrigible.]  To  a  degree  of  de¬ 
pravity  beyond  all  means  of  amendment. 

Appear  incorrigibly  mad. 

They  cleanlinefs  and  company  renounce.  Rofcommon. 

Incorrupt.  ladj.  [in  and  corrupt  us,  Latin;  incorrompu, 
Incorru'pted.  J  French.] 

1.  Free  from  foulnefs  or  depravation. 

Sin,  that  firft 

Diftemper’d  all  things,  and,  of  incorrupt , 

Corrupted.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xi. 

2.  Pure  of  manners;  honeft;  good.  It  is  particularly  applied 
to  a  mind  above  the  power  of  bribes. 

In  corrupt  1  biTit  y.  n.f.  [incorruptibility  Fr.  from  incorrup¬ 
tible.]  Inlufceptibility  of  corruption  ;  incapacity  of  decay. 

Philo,  in  his  book  of  the  world’s  incorruptibility ,  alledgeth 
the  verfes  of  a  Greek  tragick  poet.  Hakewill. 

Incorruptible,  adj.  [ incorruptible ,  Fr.  in  and  corruptible .  j 
Not  capable  of  corruption  ;  not  admitting  decay. 

In  fuch  abundance  lies  our  choice. 

As  leaves  a  great  ftore  of  fruit  untouch’d, 

Still  hanging  incorruptible.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 
Our  bodies  fhall  be  changed  into  incorruptible  and  immortal 
fubftances,  our  fouls  be  entertained  with  the  moft  ravifhing 
objedfs,  and  both  continue  happy  throughout  all  eternity.  Wake. 
Incorru'ption.  n.f.  [ incorruption ,  Fr.  in  and  corruption.]  In¬ 
capacity  of  corruption. 

So  alfo  is  the  refurredlion  of  the  dead  :  it  is  fown  in  corrup¬ 
tion,  it  is  raifed  in  incorruption.  j  Cor.  xv.  42. 

Incorru'ptness.  n.f.  [in  and  corrupt.] 

1.  Purity  of  manners;  honefty;  integrity. 

Probity  of  mind,  integrity,  and  incorruptnefs  of  manners, 
is  preferable  to  fine  parts  and  fubtile  fpeculations.  Woodward. 

2.  Freedom  from  decay  or  degeneration. 

To  Incr a'ssate.  v.a.  [in  and  craffus ,  Lat.]  To  thicken; 
the  contrary  to  attenuate. 

If  the  cork  be  too  light  to  fink  under  the  furface,  the  body 
of  water  may  be  attenuated  with  fpirits  of  wine  ;  if  too  heavy, 
it  may  be  incra  fated  with  fait.  Brown's  V ulgar  Errours. 

Acids  difiolve  or  attenuate,  alcalies  precipitate  or  incraf- 
frte.  Newton's  Opt. 

Acids,  fuch  as  are  auftcre,  as  unripe  fruits,  produce  too 
great  a  ftridfure  of  the  fibres,  incra  fate  and  coagulate  the 
fluids;  from  whence  pains  and  rheumatifm.  Arbutlmot . 

Incrassa'tion.  n.f.  [from  incrajfate  ] 

1.  I  he  adt  of  thickening. 

2.  1  he  ftate  of  growing  thick. 

Nothing  doth  conglaciate  but  water  ;  for  the  determination 
of  quickfilver  is  fixation,  that  of  milk  coagulation,  and  that 
ot  oil  incr ajfation.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Incra'ssative. 
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In-cra'ssative.  n.f.  [from  incraffate  ]  Having  the  quality  of 
thickening.  J 

.  The  two  la«er  indicate  reftringents  to  flench,  and 
mcrajfativis  to  thicken  the  blood.  Harvey  on  Confumpt . 

io  Increase,  v.  n.  [in  and  crefco ,  Lat.]  To  grow  more  in 
number,  or  greater  in  bulk;  to  advance  in  quantity  or  value, 
or  in  any  quality  capable  of  being  more  or  lefs. 

Hear  and  obferve  to  do  it,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee, 
and  that  ye  may  increafe  mightily.  Deutr.  vi.  3. 

Profane  and  vain  babbling  will  increafe  unto  ungodlinefs. 

1  Tim.  ii.  16. 

from  titty  to  threefcore  he  lofes  not  much  in  fancy,  and 
judgment,  the  eftedl  of  obfervation,  flill  increafes.  Dryden. 

Henry,  in  knots,  involving  Emma’s  name 
Upon  this  tree;  and,  as  the  tender  mark, 

Grew  with  the  year,  and  widen  d  with  the  bark  : 

Venus  had  heard  the  virgin’s  foft  addrefs, 

That  as  the  wound  the  paflion  might  increafe.  Prior. 

To  Incre'ase.  v.  a.  [  See  Encrease.  ]  To  make  more  or 
greater. 

He  hath  increafed  in  Judah  mourning  and  lamentation.  Sam. 
I  will  increafe  the  famine,  and  break  your  flaff  of  bread. 

Ezek.  v.  1 6. 

I  will  increafe  them  with  men  like  a  flock.  Ezek.  xxxvi. 

Hye  thee  from  this  flaughter-houfe. 

Left  thou  increafe  the  number  of  the  dead.  Shakefp.  R.  Ilf. 
Fifties  are  more  numerous  or  increafmg  than  beafts  or  birds, 
as  appears  by  their  numerous  fpawn.  Hale. 

It  ferves  to  increafe  that  treafure,  or  to  preferve  it.  Temple. 

Incre'ase.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.J 

I.  Augmentation ;  the  ftate  ot  growing  more  or  greater. 

For  three  years  he  liv’d  with  large  increafe 
In  arms  of  honour,  and  efteem  in  peace.  Dryden. 

Hail,  bards  triumphant !  born  in  happier  days, 

Whofe  honours  with  increafe  of  ages  grow. 

As  ftreams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow.  Pope. 

t.  Increment ;  that  which  is  added  to  the  original  flock. 

3.  Produce. 

As  Heftod  fings,  fpread  waters  o’er  thy  field. 

And  a  moft  juft  and  glad  increafe  ’twill  yield.  Denham. 
Thofe  grains  which  grew  produced  an  increafe  beyond  ex¬ 
pectation.  Mortimer 's  Husbandry. 

4.  Generation. 

Into  her  womb  convey  fterility ; 

Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increafe , 

And  from  her  derogate  body  never  fpring  a  babe.  Shakefp. 

5:  Progeny. 

Him  young  Thoafa  bore,  the  bright  increafe 
.Of  Phorcys.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

6.  The  ftate  of  waxing,  or  growing  full  orbed.  Ufed  of  the  moon. 
Seeds,  hair,  nails,  hedges  and  herbs,  will  grow  fooneft,  if 
fet  or  cut  in  the  increafe  of  the  moon.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

Incre'aser.  n.f.  [from  increafe.]  He  who  increafes. 

Increa'ted.  adj.  Not  created. 

Since  the  defire  is  infinite,  nothing  but  the  abfolute  and  in- 
created  Infinite  can  adequately  fill  it.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Princ. 

Incredibility,  n.f  [incredibility  French.]  The  quality  of 
furpafling  belief. 

For  objeCts  of  incredibility,  none  are  fo  removed  from  all 
appearance  of  truth  as  thofe  of  Corneille’s  Andromede.  Dryd. 

Incre'dible.  adj.  [ incredibilis ,  Lat.J  Surpafling  belief;  not 
to  be  credited. 

The  fhip  Argo,  that  there  might  want  no  incredible  thing 
in  this  fable,  fpoke  to  them.  Raleigh. 

Prefenting  things  impoflible  to  view. 

They  wander  through  incredible  to  true.  Granville. 

Incre'dibleness.  n.f  [from  incredible .]  Quality  of  being 
not  credible. 

Iecre'dibly.  aclv.  [from  incredible.']  In  a  manner  not  to  be 

believed. 

Iejcredu'lity.  n.f.  [ incredulity  French.]  Quality  of  not 
believing  ;  hardnefs  of  belief. 

He  was  more  large  in  the  defeription  of  Paradife,  to  take 
away  all  fcruple  from  the  incredulity  of  future  ages.  Raleigh. 

Ijncrf/dulous.  adj.  [ incredule ,  Fr.  incredulus ,  Latin.]  Hard 
.  of  belief ;  refufing  credit. 

I  am  not  altogether  incredulous  but  there  may  be  fuch  can¬ 
dles  as  are  made  of  falamander’s  wool,  being  a  kind  of  mine¬ 
ral  which  whiteneth  in  the  burning,  and  confumeth  not.  Bac. 

Incre'dulousness.  n.f.  [from  incredulous.]  Hardnefs  of  be¬ 
lief;  incredulity. 

Incre'mable.  adj.  [in  and  cremo,  Latin.]  Not  confumable 
by  fire. 

If  from  the  fkin  of  the  falamander  thefe  incremable  pieces 
are  compofed.  Brown's  V ulg.  Errours. 

Increment,  n.f.  [ incrementurn ,  Latin.] 

1.  ACl  of  growing  greater. 

Divers  conceptions  are  concerning  its  increment ,  or  inunda- 
.  tion.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Increafe ;  caufe  of  growing  more. 

This  ftratum  is  expanded  at  top,  ferving  as  the  feminary 
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that  furniftieth  matter  for  the  formation  and  increment  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  bodies.  Woodward. 

3.  Produce. 

The  orchard  loves  to  wave 

With  Winter  winds:  the  loofen’d  roots  then  drink 

Large  increment ,  earneft  of  happy  years.  Phi  dips. 

To  I'ncrepate.  v.  a.  [ increpo ,  Latin.]  To  chide;  to  re¬ 
prehend. 

Increpa'tion.  n.f.  [ increpatio ,  Latin.]  Reprehenfion ; 
chiding. 

The  admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  of  his  fellow  Chrif- 
tians,  or  of  the  governours  of  the  church,  then  more  publick 
reprehenfions  and  increpations.  Hammond. 

ToIncru'st.  Iv.a.  [incrujl o,\j2X\x\  ;  incrujler ,  French.] 

To  Incru'state.  j  To  cover  with  an  additional  coat  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  internal  matter. 

The  finer  part  of  the  wood  will  be  turned  into  air,  and  the 
grofler  flick  baked  and  incrujlate  upon  the  fides  of  the  vefiel. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Some  rivers  bring  forth  fpars,  and  other  mineral  matter,  lb 
as  to  cover  and  incrujl  the  ftones.  Woodward. 

Save  but  our  army;  and  let  Jove  incrujl 

Swords,  pikes,  and  guns  with  everlafting  ruft.  Pope. 

Any  of  thefe  fun-like  bodies  in  the  centers  of  the  feveral 
vortices,  are  fo  incrujlated  and  weakened  as  to  be  carried  about 
in  the  vortex  of  the  true  fun.  Cheyne's  Phil  Prin. 

The  fhield  was  purchafed  by  Woodward,  who  incrufed  it 
with  a  new  ruft.  Arbuthn.  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scribl. 

Incrusta'ticn.  n.f.  [incrujl  ation,  Fr.  from  incrujl 0,  Latin.] 
An  adherent  covering  ;  fomething  fuperinduced. 

Having  fuch  a  prodigious  flock  of  marble,  their  chapels  are 
laid  over  with  fuch  a  rich  variety  of  incrujlations  as  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  part.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

ToI'ncubate.  v.  n.  [ incubo ,  Latin.]  To  fit  upon  eggs. 

Incuba'tion.  n.f.  [incubation,  Fr.  incubatio,  Lat.]  The  adl 
of  fitting  upon  eggs  to  hatch  them. 

Whether  that  vitality  was  by  incubation,  or  how  elfe,  is 
only  known  to  God.  Raleigh' s  Hijl ory  of  the  World. 

Birds  have  eggs  enough  at  firft  conceived  in  them  to  ferve 
them,  allowing  fuch  a  proportion  for  every  year  as  will  ferve 
for  one  or  two  incubations.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

When  the  whole  tribe  of  birds  by  incubation  produce  their 
young,  it  is  a  wonderful  deviation,  that  fome  few  families 
fhould  do  it  in  a  more  novercal  way.  Derham. 

As  the  white  of  an  egg  by  incubation ,  fo  can  the  ferum  by 
the  adlion  of  the  fibies  be  attenuated.  Arbuthnot. 

I'ncubus.  n.f.  [Latin  ;  incube ,  Fr.]  The  night-mare. 

The  incubus  is  an  inflation  of  the  membranes  of  theflomach, 
which  hinders  the  motion  of  the  diaphragma,  lungs,  pulfe, 
and  motion,  with  a  fenfe  of  a  weight  opprefling  the  breaft. 

FI  oyer  on  the  Humours. 

To  INCU'LCATE.  v.  a.  [inculco,  Latin  ;  inculquer ,  French  1 
To  imprefs  by  frequent  admonitions;  to  enforce  by  conftant 
repetition. 

Manifeft  truth  may  deferve  fometimes  to  be  inculcated,  be- 
caufe  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  it.  Atterbury. 

Homer  continually  inculcates  morality,  and  piety  to  the 
gods.  Broome's  Notes  to  Pope's  Odyffey. 

Inculc a'tion.  n.f.  [from  inculcate.]  The  a£l  of  impreffing 
by  frequent  admonition  ;  admonitory  repetition. 

Incu'lt.  adj.  [inculte,  French ;  incult  us,  Lat.J  Uncultivated; 
untilled. 

Her  forefts  huge. 

Insult,  robuft  and  tall,  by  nature’s  hand 

Planted  of  old.  Thomfon's  Autumn. 

Incu'lpable.  adv.  [in  and  culpabilis ,  Lat.]  Unblamcable; 
not  reprehenfible. 

Ignorance,  fo  far  as  it  may  be  refolved  into  natural  inabi¬ 
lity,  is,  as  to  men,  at  leaft  inculpable ,  and  confequently  not 
the  objedl  of  fcorn,  but  pity.  South. 

Incu'lpably.  adj.  [in  and  culpabilis ,  Lat.]  Unblameably  ; 
without  blame. 

As  to  errours  or  infirmities,  the  frailty  of  man’s  condition 
has  invincibly,  and  therefore  inculpably,  expofed  him.  South • 

Incu'mbency.  n.  f  [from  incumbent.] 

1.  The  a£l  of  lying  upon  another. 

2.  The  ftate  of  keeping  a  benefice. 

Thefe  fines  are  only  to  be  paid  to  the  biftiop,  during  his  in¬ 
cumbency  in  the  fame  fee.  Swift. 

INCU'MBENT.  adj.  [ incumbens ,  Latin.] 

I.  Refting  upon  ;  lying  upon. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  fleers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dufky  air, 

That  felt  unufual  weight.  Milt .  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  i. 

The  afeending  parcels  of  air,  having  now  little  more  than 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  water  to  furmount,  were  able  both 
fo  to  expand  themfelves  as  to  fill  up  that  part  of  the  pine 
which  they  pervaded,  and,  by  prefling  every  way  againft  the 
fides  of  it,  to  lift  upwards  with  them  what  water  they  found 
above  them. 
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With  wings  expanded  wide  ourfelves  we’ll  rear, 

And  fly  incumbent  on  the  dufky  air.  Dryden. 

Here  the  rebel  giants  lye  ; 

And,  when  to  move  th’  incumbent  load  they  try, 

Afcending  vapours  on  the  day  prevail.  Addi/n. 

Man  is  the  deftin’d  prey  of  peftilence, 

And  o’er  his  guilty  domes 

She  draws  a  clofe  incumbent  cloud  of  death.  Tbom/on. 

2,  Impofed  as  a  duty. 

All  men,  truly  zealous,  will  perform  thofe  good  works  that 
are  incumbent  on  all  Chriftians.  Sprat’s  Sermons. 

There  is  a  double  duty  incumbent  upon  us  in  the  exercife  of 
our  powers.  L’ Ejirange. 

Thus,  if  we  think  and  a£l,  we  {hall  fhew  ourfelves  duly 
mindful  not  only  of  the  advantages  we  receive  from  thence, 
but  of  the  obligations  alfo  which  are  incumbent  upon  us.  Atter. 

Incumbent,  n.  f  [ incumbens ,  Latin.]  He  who  is  in  prefent 
poffeflion  of  a  benefice. 

In  many  places  the  whole  ecclefiaftical  dues  are  in  lay  hands, 
and  the  incumbent  lieth  at  the  mercy  of  his  patron.  Swift. 

To  Inci/mber.  v.  a.  [ encombrer ,  French.]  To  embarrafs. 

Mv  caufe  is  call’d,  and  that  long  look’d-for  day 
Is  ftill  incumber’d  with  fome  new  delay.  Dryden  s  Juven. 

To  INCU'R.  v.a.  [ incur  ro ,  Latin.]  To  become  liable  to  a 
punifhment  or  reprehenfion. 

I  have  incurred  difpleafure  from  inferiours  for  giving  way  to 
the  faults  of  others.  Hayward. 

They,  not  obeying, 

Incurr’d,  what  could  they  lefs  ?  the  penalty; 

And  manifold  in  fin,  deferv’d  to  fall.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl. 

So  judge  thou  ftill,  prefumptuous!  ’till  the  wrath. 
Which  thou  incurr'Jl  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
Sev’nfold,  and  fcourge  that  wifdom  back  to  hell.  Milton. 
They  had  a  full  perfuafive  that  not  to  do  it  were  to  defert 
God,  and  confequently  to  incur  damnation.  South. 

2.  To  occur ;  to  prefs  on  the  fenfes. 

The  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  are  invifible, 
and  incur  not  to  the  eye ;  but  yet  they  are  to  be  deprehended 
by  experience.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

The  mind  of  man,  even  in  fpirituals,  adds  with  corporeal 
dependance  ;  and  fo  is  he  helped  or  hindered  in  its  operations, 
according  to  the  different  quality  of  external  objects  that  incur 
into  the  fenfes.  South's  Sermons. 

Incurability,  n.f  [incurability  Fr.  from  incurable.]  Im- 
poftibility  of  cure;  utter  infufeeptibility  of  remedy. 

We’ll  inftantly  open  a  door  to  the  manner  of  a  proper  and 
improper  confumption,  together  with  the  reafon  of  the  in¬ 
curability  of  the  former,  and  facile  cure  of  the  other.  Harvey. 

Incu'kable.  adj.  [ incurable ,  Fr.  in  and  curable]  Not  ad¬ 
mitting  remedy ;  not  to  be  removed  by  medicine ;  irremediable ; 
hopelefs. 

Paufe  not ;  for  the  prefent  time’s  fo  fick, 

That  prefent  medicine  muft  be  miniftred, 

Or  overthrow  incurable  enfues.  Shake/.  King  John. 

Stop  the  rage  betime. 

Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable ; 

For  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help.  Shake/.  H.  VI. 
A  fchirrus  is  not  abfolutely  incurable ,  becaufe  it  has  been 
known  that  frefh  pafture  has  cured  it  in  cattle.  Arbuthnot. 

If  idiots  and  lunaticks  cannot  be  found,  incurables  may  be 
taken  into  the  hofpital.  Swift. 

Incurableness.  n.f.  [from  incurable.]  State  of  not  admitting 

any  cure. 

Incu'rably.  adv.  [from  incurable.]  Without  remedy. 

We  cannot  know  it  is  or  is  not,  being  incurably  igno¬ 
rant.  Locke. 

Incu'rious.  adj  [in  and  curious.]  Negligent ;  inattentive.. 
The  Creator  did  not  beftow  fo  much  {kill  upon  his  creatures, 
to  be  looked  upon  with  a  carelefs  incurious  eye.  Derbatn. 

He  feldom  at  the  park  appear’d  ; 

Yet,  not  incurious ,  was  inclin’d 

To  know  the  converfe  of  mankind.  Swift. 

Incu'rsioN.  n.f  [from  incurro ,  Latin.] 

1.  Attack;  mifehievous  occurrence. 

Sins  of  daily  incurjion ,  and  fuch  as  human  frailty  is  un¬ 
avoidably  liable  to.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  [Incurfton,  Fr.]  Invafion  without  conqueft ;  inroad;  ravage. 

Spain  is  very  weak  at  home,  or  very  flow  to  move,  when 
they  fuffered  a  fmall  fleet  of  English  to  make  an  hoftile  inva¬ 
fion,  or  incur/ton ,  upon  their  havens  and  roads.  Bacon. 

Now  the  Parthian  king  hath  gather’d  all  his  hoft 
Againftthe  Scythian,  whofe  incurftons  wild 
Have  wafted  Sogdiana.  Milton’s  Parad.  Regain’d. 

The  incur/tons  of  the  Goths  difordered  the  affairs  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Incurva'tion.  n.f  [from  incurvo ,  Latin  ] 

1.  The  a£l  of  bending  or  making, crooked. 

One  part  moving  while  the  other  refts,  one  would  think, 
fhould  caufe  an  incurvation  in  the  line.  Glanv,  Seep/. 

2.  hlexion  of  the  body  in  token  of  reverence. 

He  made  ufc  of  acSts  of  worfhip  which  God  hath  appro¬ 
priated  ;  as  incurvation ,  and  facrifice.  Stiliingfeet. 


To  Incu'rvate.  v.a.  [  incurvo9  Latin  ]  To  bend;  to 
crook. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  {hewn,  by  feveral  experiments  of  rays 
paffing  by  the  edges  of  bodies,  that  they  are  incurvated  by 
the  action  of  thefe  bodies.  Cheyne’s  Phil.  Prin. 

Incu'rvity.  n.f.  [from  incurvus ,  Latin.]  Crookednefs;  the 
{^ate  of  bending  inward. 

The  incurvity  of  a  dolphin  muft  be  taken  not  really,  but 
in  appearance,  when  they  leap  above  water,  and  fuddenly  {hoot 
down  again :  ftrait  bodies,  in  a  hidden  motion,  protruded 
obliquely  downward,  appear  crooked.  Brown’ s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

To  I'NDAGATE.  v.a.  [indag  o,  Latin.]  To  fearch  ;  to  beat 
out. 

Indaga'tion.  n  /.  [from  indagate]  Search;  enquiry;  ex¬ 
amination. 

Paracelfus  directs  us,  in  the  indagation  of  colours,  to  have 
an  eye  principally  upon  falts.  Boyle. 

Part  hath  been  difeovered  by  himfelf,  and  fome  by  human 
indagation.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Indaga'tor.  n.f  [indagator9  Latin.]  A  fearcher  ;  an  en¬ 
quirer  ;  an  examiner. 

The  number  of  the  elements  of  bodies  is  an  enquiry  whofe 
truth  requires  to  be  fearched  into  by  fuch  fkilful  indagators  of 
nature.  *  Boyle. 

To  Inda'rt.  v.a.  [ir  and  dart.]  To  dart  in;  to  ftrike  in. 

I’ll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move; 

But  no  more  deep  will  I  indart  mine  eye. 

Than  your  confent  gives  ftrength  to  make  it  fly.  Shake/p. 

To  Inde'bt.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  put  into  debt. 

2.  To  oblige  ;  to  put  under  obligation. 

Inde'bted.  part  cipial adj.  [ in  and  debt.]  Obliged  by  fomething 
received  ;  bound  to  reftitution  ;  having  incurred  a  debt.  It  has 
to  before  the  perfon  to  whom  the  debt  is  due,  and  for  before 
the  thing  received. 

If  the  courfe  of  politick  affairs  cannot  in  any  good  courfe 
go  forward  without  fit  inftruments,  and  that  which  fitteth 
them  be  their  virtues,  let  polity  acknowledge  itfelf  indebted  to 
religion,  godiinefs  being  the  chiefeft  top  and  well-fpring  of  all 
true  virtues,  even  as  God  is  of  all  good  things.  Hooker. 

Forgive  us  our  fins ;  for  we  forgive  every  one  that  is  in¬ 
debted  to  us.  Lu.  xi.  4. 

He  for  himfelf 

Indebted  hnd  undone,  has  nought  to  bring.  Milton, 

i  his  bleft  alliance  may 

Th’  indebted  nation  bounteoufly  repay.  Granville . 

Few  confider  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  government,  be¬ 
caufe  few  can  reprefent  how  wretched  mankind  would  be 
without  it.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

Let  us  reprefent  to  our  fouls  the  love  and  beneficence  for 
which  we  daily  ftand  indebted  to  God.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

We  are  wholly  indebted  for  them  to  our  anceftors.  Swift. 

Inde'cency.  n.f  [  indecence,  French  ]  Any  thing  unbe¬ 
coming;  any  thing  contrary  to  good  manners;  fomething 
wrong,  but  fcarce  criminal. 

He  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  reform  indecency  in  his  pupil, 
which  he  allows  in  himfelf.  Locke. 

Inde'cent.  adj.  [ indecent ,  Fr.  in  and  decent.]  Unbecoming; 
unfit  for  the  eyes  or  ears. 

’Till  thefe  men  can  prove  thefe  things,  ordered  by  our 
church,  to  be  either  intrinfically  unlawful  or  indecent ,  the  ufe 
of  them,  as  eftablifhed  amongft  us,  is  neceffary.  South. 

Chara&ers,  where  obfeene  words  were  proper  in  their 
mouths,  but  very  indecent  to  be  heard.  Dryden. 

Indecently,  adv.  [from  indecent .]  Without  decency;  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  decency. 

Indeci'duous.  adj.  [in  and  deciduous.]  Not  falling;  not 
fhed. 

We  find  the  ftatue  of  the  fun  framed  with  rays  about  the 
head,  which  were  the  indeciduous  and  unfhaken  locks  of 
Apollo.  Brown  s  V ul.  Err. 

Indeclinable,  aelj.  [  indeclinable^  Fr.  indeclinabilis ,  Latin.] 
Not  varied  by  terminations. 

Pondo  is  an  indeclinable  word,  and  when  it  is  joined  to  num¬ 
bers  it  fignifies  libra.  Arbuthnot. 

Indeco'rous.  adj.  [ indecorus ,  Latin.]  Indecent;  unbe¬ 
coming. 

What  can  be  more  indecorous  than  for  a  creature  to  violate 
the  commands,  and  trample  upon  the  authority  of  that  awful 
excellence  to  whom  he  owes  his  life  ?  Norris. 

Indeco'rum.  n.f.  [Latin.]  Indecency;  fomething  unbe¬ 
coming. 

Indexed,  adv.  [in  and  deed.] 

I.  In  reality  ;  in  truth  ;  in  verity. 

Yet  loving  indeed ,  and  therefore  conftant.  Sidney. 

Though  fuch  aflemblies  be  had  indeed  for  religion’s  fake, 
hurtful  neverthelefs  they  may  prove,  as  well  in  regard  of  their 
fitnefs  to  ferve  the  turn  of  hereticks,  and  fuch  as  privily  will 
venture  to  inftil  their  poifon  into  new  minds.  Hooker. 

Some,  who  have  not  deferved  judgment  of  death,  have  beerf 
for  their  goods  fake  caught  up  and  carried  ftreight  to  the  bough  : 
a  thing  indeed  very  pitiful  and  horrible.  Spen/er. 

2.  Above 
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2.  Above  common  rate. 

1  hen  didft  thou  utter,  I  am  yours  for  ever  • 

.  ’Tis  grace  indeed*  .  ,  *  Shakefpeare. 

Borrows,  in  mean  affairs,  his  fubje&s  pains  i 

But  things  of  weight  and  confequence  indeed , 

Himfelf  doth  in  his  chamber  them  debate  Davies. 

Such  fons  of  Abraham,  how  highly  foever  they  may  have 
the  luck  to  be  thought  of,  are  far  from  being  Ifraelites  in- 

deed'  _  South. 

I  were  a  bean,  indeed ,  to  do  you  wrong, 

I  who  have  lov’d  and  honour’d  you  fo  long.  Dryden. 

3.  This  is  to  be  granted  that.  A  particle  of  connexion. 

T  his  limitation,  fideed,  of  our  author,  will  fave  thofe  the 
labour  who  would  look  for  Adam’s  heir  amongft  the  race  of 
brutes  ;  but  will  very  little  contribute  to  the  difeovery  of  one 
next  heir  amongft  men.  Locke. 

I  here  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  generally  dreaded,  and 
yet  lets  to  be  feared,  than  death  :  indeed ,  for  thofe  unhappy 
men  whofe  hopes  terminate  in  this  life,  no  wonder  if  the  pro- 
fpedl  of  another  feems  terrible  and  amazing.  Wake. 

4.  It  is  ufed  fometimes  as  a  flight  affertion  or  recapitulation  in  a 
fenfe  hardly  perceptible  or  explicable. 

This  is  indeed  more  criminal  in  thee;  Shakefpeare. 

I  faid  I  thought  it  was  confederacy  between  the  juggler  and 
the  two  fervants ;  tho’  indeed  I  had  no  reafon  fo  to  think.  Bac. 

Some  fons  indeed ,  fome  very  few  we  fee. 

Who  keep  themfelves  from  this  infection  free.  Dryden. 

There  is  indeed  no  greater  pleafure  in  vifiting  thefe  maga¬ 
zines  of  war,  after  one  has  feen  two  or  three  of  them.  Addif. 

5.  It  is  ufed  to  note  conceflion  in  companions. 

Againft  thefe  forces  were  prepared  to  the  number  of  near 
one  hundred  fhips  ;  not  fo  great  of  bulk  indeed ,  but  of  a  more 
nimble  motion.  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain. 

Indefatigable,  adj.  [indefatigabilis ,  in  and  defat  i go,  Lat.j 
Unwearied  ;  not  tired  ;  not  exhaufted  by  labour. 

WTho  lhall  fpread  his  airy  flight. 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings. 

Over  the  vaft  abrupt.  Milton. 

The  ambitious  perfon  mull  rife  early  and  fit  up  late,  and 
purfue  his  defign  with  a  conftant  indefatigable  attendance:  he 
mull:  be  infinitely  patient  and  fervile.  South. 

IndefaTigably.  adv.  [from  indefatigable. ]  Without  wea- 
rinefs. 

A  man  indefatigably  zealous  in  the  fervice  of  the  church  and 
ftate,  and  whofe  writings  have  highly  deferved  of  both.  Dryd. 

Indefectibi'lity.  n.f  [from  indefectible.']  The  quality  of 
fuffering  no  decay ;  of  being  fubjeCt  to  no  defedt. 

Indefecti  ble,  adj.  [in  and  defeClus,  Lat.j  Unfailing  ;  not 
liable  to  defedt  or  decay. 

Indefeasible,  adj.  [indefiaifible,  French.]  Not  to  be  cut  off; 
not  to  be  vacated  ;  irrevocable. 

So  indefeifible  is  our  eftate  in  thofe  joys,  that,  if  we  do  not 
fell  it  in  reverfion,  we  (hall,  when  once  inverted,  be  beyond 
the  poflibility  of  ill  hufbandry.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Indefe'nsible.  adj.  [in  and  defenfum ,  Lat.]  What  cannot 
be  defended  or  maintained.  , 

As  they  extend  the  rule  of  confulting  Scripture  to  all  the 
adlions  of  common  life,  even  fo  far  as  to  the  taking  up  of  a 
ftraw,  fo  it  is  altogether  falfe  and  indefenfible.  Sanderfon. 

INDEFINITE,  adj.  [indefinite,  Latin;  indefinite  Fr.j 

1 .  Not  determined  ;  not  limited  ;  not  fettled. 

Though  a  pofition  fhould  be  wholly  rejedted,  yet  that  negative 
is  more  pregnant  of  direction  than  an  indefinite ;  as  afhes  are 
more  generative  than  duft.  Bacon’s  E fays. 

Her  advancement  was  left  indefinite ;  but  thus,  that  it  fhould 
be  as  great  as  ever  any  former  queen  of  England  had.  Bacon. 

Tragedy  and  picture  are  more  narrowly  circumfcribed  by 
place  and  time  than  the  epick  poem  :  the  time  of  this  laft  is 
left  indefinite.  Dryden  s  Dufrefnoy. 

2.  Large  beyond  the  comprehenfion  of  man,  though  not  abfo- 
Jutely  without  limits. 

Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite  ;  though  it  is 
not  boundlefs  in  itfelf,  it  may  be  fo  to  human  comprehen- 

.  fion.  Spelt  at  or. 

Indefinitely,  adj.  [from  indefinite.] 

j.  Without  any  fettled  or  determinate  limitation. 

Wc  obferve  that  cuftom,  whereunto  St.  Paul  alludeth,  and 
whereof  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  their  writings  make  often 
mention,  to  fhew  indefinitely  what  was  done  ;  but  not  univer- 
fally  to  bind  for  ever  all  prayers  unto  one  only  fafnion  of  ut¬ 
terance.  Hooker. 

We  conceive  no  more  than  the  letter  beareth  ;  that  is,  four 
times,  or  indefinitely  more  than  thrice.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Err. 

A  duty  to  which  all  are  indefinitely  obliged,  upon  fome  oc- 
cafions,  by  the  exprefs  command  of  God.  Smalridge. 

2.  To  a  degree  indefinite. 

If  the  world  be  indefinitely  extended,  that  is,  fo  far  as  no 
human  intellect  can  fancy  any  bounds  of  it,  then  what  we  fee 
mufl  be  the  leaft  part.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Indefi'nitude.  n.f.  [from  indefinite  ]  Quantity  not  limited 
by  our  underftanding,  though  yet  finite. 

They  arife  to  a  ftrange  and  prodigious  multitude,  if  not  in - 
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definitude ,  by  their  various  pofitions,  combinations,  and  con- 
junctions.  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Indeli'berate.  1  adj.  [indelibere,\  r.  in  and  deliberate.]  Un- 

IndelPberated.  )  premeditated;  done  without  confideration. 
Actions  proceeding  from  bland ifhments,  or  fweet  perfua- 
fions,  if  they  be  indeliberated ,  as  in  children,  who  want  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  are  not  prefently  free  actions.  Bramhall . 

I  he  love  of  God  better  can  confift  with  the  indeliberate 
commiflions  of  many  fins,  than  with  an  allowed  perfiftance  in 
any  one.  Gover  nment  of  the  Tongue. 

Index  ible,  adj.  [Indelehle,  Fr.  indelebilis,  Lat.  in  and  dclible. 
It  fhould  be  written  indeleble.] 

1.  Not  to  be  blotted  out  or  effaced. 

Wilful  perpetrations  of  unworthy  aCtions  brands  with  inde¬ 
lible  characters  the  name  and  memory.  King  Charles . 

Thy  heedlcjs  fleeve  will  drink  the  colour’d  oil, 

And  fpot  indelible  thy  pocket  foil.  Gay’s  Trivia. 

2.  Not  to  be  annulled. 

All  endued  with  indelible  power  from  above  to  feed,  to  go¬ 
vern  this  houfhold,  and  to  conlecrate  paftors  and  ftewards  of 
it  to  the  world’s  end.  Sprat’s  Sermons. 

Inde'l'cacy.  n.f  [in  and  delicacy.]  Want  of  delicacy ;  want 
of  elegant  decency. 

Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  worfe  than  indelicacy , 
they  would  be  immoral,  did  you  treat  deteftable  uncleannefs 
as  you  rally  an  impertinent  felf-love.  Add f on. 

Inde'licate.  adj.  [in  and  d  licate.]  Wanting  decency  ;  void 
of  a  quick  fenfe  of  decency. 

Indemnification,  n.f  [from  indemnify .J 

1.  Security  againft  lofs  or  penalty. 

2.  Reimburfement  of  lofs  or  penalty. 

To  Indemnify,  v.  a.  [in  and  damnify .] 

1.  To  fecure  againft  lofs  or  penalty. 

2.  To  maintain  unhurt. 

Infolent  fignifies  rude  and  haughty,  indemnify  to  keep 
fafe.  Watts. 

Inde'mnity.  n.f.  [indemnite,  French.  J  Security  from  punifti- 
ment;  exemption  from  punifhment. 

I  will  ufe  all  means,  in  the  ways  of  amnefty  and  indemnity , 
which  may  moft  fully  remove  all  fears,  and  bury  all  jealoufies 
in  forgetfulnefs.  King  Charles . 

To  INDE'NT.  v.  a.  [in  and  dens,  a  tooth,  Lat.]  To  mark  any 
thing  with  inequalities  like  a  row  of  teeth;  to  cut  in  and 
out ;  to  make  to  wave  or  undulate. 

About  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  fnake  had  wreath’d  itfelf, 

Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach’d 
The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  fuddenly, 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink’d  itfelf, 

And  with  indented  glides  did  flip  away 

Into  a  burti.  Shakefpeare’ s  As  you  like. 

The  ferpent  then,  not  with  indented  wave. 

Prone  on  the  ground,  as  ffnee;  but  on  his  rear 

Circular  bafe  of  rifing  folds,  that  tower’d 

Fold  above  fold,  a  furging  maze  !  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofi. 

Trent,  who,  like  fome  earth-born' giant,  fpreads 
His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads.  Milton. 

The  margins  on  each  fide  do  not  terminate  in  a  ftreight 
line,  but  are  indented.  ■  Woodward. 

To  Inde'nt.  v.  n.  [from  the  method  of  cutting  counterparts 
of  a  contrad:  together,  that,  laid  on  each  other,  they  may  fit, 
and  any  want  of  conformity  may  difeover  a  fraud.]  To  con- 
trad  ;  to  bargain  ;  to  make  a  compaCt. 

Shall  we  buy  treafon,  and  indent  with  fears. 

When  they  have  loft  and  forfeited  themfelves  ?  Shakef.  H.  IV. 
Pie  defeends  to  the  folemnity  of  a  paCt  and  covenant,  and 
has  indented  with  us.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Inde'nt.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Inequality;  incifure;  inden¬ 
tation. 

Trent  lhall  not  wind  with  fuch  a  deep  indent. 

To  rob  me  of  forich  a  bottom  here.  Sbakejp.  Hen.  TV. 

Indentation,  n.f.  [in  and  dens,  Latin.]  An  indenture; 
waving  in  any  figure. 

The  margins  on  each  fide  do  not  terminate  in  a  ftreight 
line,  but  are  indented  ;  each  indentation  being  continued  in  a 
finall  ridge  acrofs  the  line,  to  the  indentation  that  anfwers  it  on 
the  oppofite  margin.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

Inde'nt  u  re.  n.  f  [from  indent.]  A  covenant,  fo  named  be- 
caufe  the  counterparts  are  indented  or  cut  one  by  the  other. 

In  Hall’s  chronicle  much  good  matter  is  quite  marred  with 
indenture  Englifh.  Afcham’s  Schoolmafier. 

The  critick  to  his  grief  will  find 
How  firmly  thefe  indentures  bind.  Swift. 

Independence,  [n.f.  [ independance ,  Fr.  in  and  dependence.] 
Indepe'ndency.  J  Freedom;  exemption  from  reliance  or  con¬ 
trol  ;  ftate  over  which  none  has  power. 

Dreams  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  great  excellency  of  a 
human  foul,  and  fome  intimations  of  its  independency  on  mat- 

*er*  Addijon  s  Sped}  a  tor. 

Let  fortune  do  her  worft,  whatever  Ihe  makes  us  lofc,  as 
long  as  fhe  never  makes  us  lofe  our  honefty  and  our  inde¬ 
pendence.  Pope. 
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Give  me,  I  cry’d,  enough  for  me, 

My  bread  and  independency  : 

So  bought  an  annual  rent  or  two, 

And  liv’d  juft  as  you  fee  I  do.  .  Pope. 

Independent,  adj.  [independent,  Fr.  in  and  dependent.] 
j.  Not  depending;  not  ftlpported  by  any  other;  not  relying  on 
another ;  not  controlled.  It  is  ufed  with  on,  of,  or  from  before 
the  obje# ;  of  which  on  feems  moft  proper,  fince  we  fay  to 
depend  on,  and  confcquently  dependent  on. 

Creation  muft  needs  infer  providence,  and  God’s  making 
the  world  irrefragably  proves  that  he  governs  it  too  ;  or  that  a 
being  of  dependent  nature  remains  nevehhelefs  independent 
upon  him  in  that  refpeft.  South's  Sermons. 

Since  all  princes  of  independent  governments  are  in  a  ftate 
of  nature,  the  world  never  was  without  men  in  that  ftate.  Locke. 

The  town  of  St.  Gaul  is  a  proteftant  republick,  independent 
of  the  abbot,  and  under  the  protedtion  of  the  cantons,  Addif. 
2.  Not  relating  to  any  thing  elfe,  as  to  a  fuperiour  caufe  or 


power. 

The  confideration  of  our  underftanding,  which  is  an  incor¬ 
poreal  fubftance  independent  from  matter ;  and  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  our  own  bodies,  which  have  all  the  ftamps  and  cha¬ 
racters  of  excellent  contrivance;  thefe  alone  do  very  eafily 
guide  us  to  the  wife  Author  of  all  things.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Independent,  n.f  One  who  in  religious  affairs  holds  that 
every  congregation  is  a  complete  church,  fubjedt  to  no  fupe¬ 
riour  authority. 

We  fhall,  in  our  fermons,  take  occafion  to  juftify  fuch 
paffages  in  our  liturgy  as  have  been  unjuftly  quarrelled  at  by 
prefbyterians,  independents,  or  other  puritan  fedtaries.  Sanderf. 

A  very  famous  independent  minifter  was  head  of  a  college 
in  thofe  times.  Addijon 's  Spectator . 

Indepe'ndi  ntly.  adv.  [from  independent.]  Without  refe¬ 
rence  to  other  things. 

Difpofe  lights  and  fhadows,  without  finifhing  every  thing, 
independently  the  one  of  the  other.  Dryden. 

IndeseNt.  n.  f.  [in  and  defert.]  Want  of  merit. 

Thofe  who  were  once  looked  on  as  his  equals,  are  apt  to 
think  the  fame  of  his  merit  a  refledlion  on  their  own  inde- 
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Inde'sinentl y.  adv.  [ indefinenter ,  Fr.  in  and  definio,  Latin.] 
Without  ceffation. 

They  continue  a  month  indefinently.  Bay  on  the  Creation. 

Indestru'ctible.  adj.  [in  and  dejlrudible.]  Not  to  be  de- 
ftroyed. 

Glafs  is  fo  compadt  and  firm  a  body,  that  it  is  inde- 
Jlrudlible  by  art  or  nature.  Boyle. 

Jndete'rminaele.  adj.  [in  and  determinable.]  Not  to  be 
fixed  ;  not  to  be  defined  or  fettled. 

There  is  not  only  obfeurity  in  the  end,  but  beginning  of 
the  world ;  that  as  its  period  is  infcrutable,  fo  is  its  nativity 
indeterminable.  Brown's  V ulgar  Errours. 

Jndetc'rminate.  adj.  [indeiermine,  Fr.  in  and  determinate  ] 
Unfixed  ;  not  defined  ;  indefinite. 

The  rays  of  the  fame  colour  were  by  turns  tranfmitted  at 
one  thicknefs,  and  reflected  at  another  thicknefs,  for  an  inde¬ 
terminate  number  of  fucceflions.  Newton  s  Opt. 

Indeterminately,  adv.  [in  and  deter minately.]  Indefinite¬ 
ly  ;  not  in  any  fettled  manner. 

His  perfpicacity  difeerned  the  loadftone  to  refpedt  the  North, 
when  ours  beheld  it  indeterminately.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

The  depth  of  the  hold  is  indeterminately  expreffed  in  the 
defeription.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins : 

Indete'rmined.  adj.  [in  and  determined.]  Unfettled ;  un¬ 
fixed. 

Wefhould  not  amufe  ourfelves  with  floating  words  of  inde- 
termined  fignification,  which  we  can  ufe  in  feveral  fenfes  to 
ferve  a  turn.  Locke. 

Indeterm  in  a't  ion.  n.f.  [in  and  determination.]  WTant  of 
determination  ;  want  of  fixed  or  ftated  direction. 

By  contingents  I  underftand  all  things  which  may  be  done, 
and  may  not  be  done,  may  happen,  or  may  not  happen,  by 
reafon  of  the  indetermination  or  accidental  concurrence  of  the 
caufes.  Bramhall  againjl  Hobbes. 

Indevo'tion.  n.f.  [indevotion,  Fr.  in  and  devotion.]  Want  of 
devotion  ;  irreligion. 

Let  us  make  the  church  the  feene  of  our  penitence,  as  of 
our  faults;  deprecate  our  former  indevotion,  and,  by  an  exem¬ 
plary  reverence,  redrefs  the  fcandal  of  our  profanenefs. 

,  Decay  of  Piety. 

Indevou't.  adj.  [indevot,  Fr.  in  and  devout.]  Not  devout; 
not  religious ;  irreligious. 

He  prays  much,  yet  curfes  more;  whilft  he  is  meek,  but 
indevout.  •  Decay  of  Piety, 

Inde'x.  n.f.  [Latin.] 

1.  The  difeoverer;  the  pointer  out. 

Taftes  are  the  indexes  of  the  different  qualities  of  plants,  as 
well  as  of  all  forts  of  aliment.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

That  which  was  once  the  index  to  point  out  all  virtues, 
does  now  mark  out  that  part  of  the  world  where  leaft  of  them 
refides.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  The  hand  that  points  to  any  thing,  as  to  the  hour  or  way. 


They  have  no  more  inward  felf-c-onfcioufnefs  of  what  they 
do  or  fuffer,  than  the  index  of  a  watch,  of  the  hour  it  points 
t0>  Bentley's  Sermons, 

3.  The  table  of  contents  to  a  book. 

In  fuch  indexes,  although  fmall 

To  their  fubfequent  volumes,  there  is  feeri 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mafs 

Of  things  to  come,  at  large.  Shakefpeare. 

If  a  book  has  no  index,  or  good  table  of  contents,  ’tis  very 
ufeful  to  make  one  as  you  are  reading  it ;  and  in  your  index  to 
take  notice  only  of  parts  new  to  you.  IVatts. 

Indexte'rity.  n.f.  [in  and  dexterity.]  Want  of  dexterity; 
want  of  readinefs  ;  want  of  handinefs. 

The  indexterity  of  our  confumption-curers  demonftrates 
their  dimnefs  in  beholding  its  caufes.  Harvey  on  Ccnfumptions . 

I'ndian  Arrcw-root .  n.  f.  [ marcanta ,  Latin.]  A  root. 

It  has  a  flower  confifting  of  one  leaf,  almoft  funnel-fhaped, 
opening  in  fix  parts,  three  of  which  are  alternately  larger  than 
the  others :  the  lower  part  of  the  flower-cUp  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  fhaped  fruit,  having  one  cell,  with  one  hard 
rough  feed.  It  was  brought  from  the  Spanifh  fettlements  of 
America  into  the  iflands  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  where  it 
■  is  cultivated  as  a  medicinal  plant,  it  being  a  fovereign  remedy 
for  curing  the  bite  of  wafps,  and  expelling  the  poifon  of  the 
manchineel  tree.  This  root  the  Indians  apply  to  extra#  the 
venom  of  their  arrows :  after  they  have  dug  it  up  they  clean 
it,  mafh  it,  and  lay  it  as  a  poultice  to  the  wounded  part,  and 
are  generally  fuccefsful  in  the  cure.  Miller. 

INdia  :j  Crefs;  n.f  [acriviola,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

The  leaves  are  round,  umbillicated,  and  placed  alternately; 
the  ftalks  trailing ;  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  quinquefid  ;  the 
flowers  confift  of  five  leaves  in  form  of  a  violet ;  the  feeds  are 
roundifh  and  rough,  three  of  them  fucceeding  each  flower. 

1  he  fpecies  are  five.  Miller. 

INdian  Fig.  n.f.  [opuniia,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

The  characters  are:  the  flower  confifts  of  many  leaves, 
which  expand  in  form  of  a  rofe,  having  a  great  number  of 
ftamina  in  the  centre,  which  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  ovary : 
the  ovary  afterwards  becomes  a  flefhy  umbillicated  fruit,  with 
a  foft  pulp,  inclofing  many  feeds,  which  are  for  the  moft  part 
angular.  Miller. 

INdian  Red.  n.f.  A  kind  of  mineral  earth. 

Indian  red,  fo  called  by  the  painters,  is  a  fpecies  of  ochre; 
and  is  a  very  fine  purple  earth,  of  firm  compa#  texture,  and 
great  weight :  while  in  the  ftratum  it  is  of  a  pure  blood  colour, 
and  almoft  of  a  ftony  hardnefs :  when  dry  it  is  of  a  fine  glow¬ 
ing  red,  of  a  rough  dufty  furface,  and,  when  broken,  full  of 
white  particles,  large,  folid,  bright,  and  glittering.  It  is  alfo 
called  Perfian  earth,  and  is  dug  in  the  ifland  of  Ormuz  in  the 
Perfian  gulph,  and  alfo  at  Bombay.  Hill  on  Pojfils. 

INdicant.  adj.  [ indicans ,  Latin.]  Showing;  pointing  out  j 
that  which  directs  what  is  to  be  done  in  any  diieafe. 

To  TNDICATE.  v.  a.  [indico,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  fliow  ;  to  point  out. 

2.  [In  phyfick.]  To  point  out  a  remedy. 

Indication,  n.f.  [ indication ,  Fr.  ind.catio,  from  indico,  Lat] 

1.  Mark;  token;  fign;  note;  fymptom. 

The  frequent  flops  they  make  in  the  moft  convenient  places, 
are  a  plain  indication  of  their  wearinefs.  Addijon' s  Guardian . 

We  think  that  our  fucceffes  are  a  plain  indication  of  the 
divine  favour  towards  us.  Attcrbury s  Sermons. 

2  [In  phyfick.]  Indication  is  of  four  kinds:  vital,  prefervative, 
curative,  and  palliative,  as  it  directs  what  is  to  be  done  to 
continue  life,  cutting  off  the  caufe  of  an  approaching  diftem- 
per,  curing  it  whilft  it  is  aClually  prefent,  or  leflening  its  ef- 
feCls,  or  taking  off  fome  of  its  fymptoms  before  it  can  be 
wholly  removed.  _  _  fuincy. 

Thefe  be  the  things  that  govern  nature  principally,  and 
without  which  you  cannot  make  any  true  analyfis,  and  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  nature.  Bacon  s  Hat.  Hijt. 

The  depravation  of  the  inftruments  of  maftication  is  a  na¬ 
tural  indication  of  a  liquid  diet.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  Difcovery  made ;  intelligence  given. 

If  a  perfon,  that  had  a  fair  eftate  in  reverfion,  fhould  be 
allured  by  fome  fkilful  phyfician,  that  he  would  inevitably  fail 
into  a  difeafe  that  would  totally  deprive  him  of  his  underftand¬ 
ing  and  memory ;  if,  I  fay,  upon  a  certain  belief  of  this  indi¬ 
cation,  the  man  fhould  appear  overjoyed  at  the  news,  would 
not  all  that  faw  him  conclude  that  the  diftemper  had  feized 
him  ?  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

Indicative,  adj.  [indicativus,  Lat.] 

1.  Showing;  informing;  pointing  out. 

2.  [In  grammar.]  A  certain  modification  of  a  verb,  expreftlng 
affirmation  or  indication. 

The  verb  is  formed  in  a  certain  manner  to  affirm,  deny, 
or  interrogate  ;  which  formation,  from  the  principal  ufe  of  it, 
is  called  the  indicative  mood.  Clarkes  Lat.  Gram. 

Indi'c atively.  adv.  [from  indicative.]  In  Inch  a  manner  as 

fhows  or  betokens.  . 

Thefe  images,  formed  in  the  brain,  arc  inductively  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  fenfe.  Grew  s  Lofmol. 

To  Indict.  See  Indite,  and  its  derivatives. 
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Induction.  n  f  f indittion^  Fr.  indico,  Latin.] 

i.  Declaration;  proclamation, 

After  a  legation  ad  res  repetendas ,  and  a  refufal,  and  a  de¬ 
nunciation  and  indiition  of  a  war,  the  war  is  left  at  large.  Bac. 

■t*  [In  chronology.]  T  he  indibtion ,  inftituted  by  Conftantine  the 
great,  is  properly  a  cycle  of  tributes,  orderly  difpofed,  for  fif¬ 
teen  years,  and  by  it  accounts  of  that  kind  Were  kept.  After¬ 
wards,  in  memory  of  the.  great  viftory  obtained  by  Conftan- 
tine  over  Mezentius,  8  Cal.  Oft.  312,  by  which  an  incire 
freedom  was  given  to  Chriftianity,  the  council  of  Nice,  for 
the  honour  of  Conftantine,  ordained  that  the  accounts  of  years 
fhould  be  no  longer  kept  by  the  Olympiads,  which  ’tili  that 
time  had  been  done  ;  but  that,  inftead  thereof,  the  inaidiion 
fhould  be  made  ufe  of,  by  which  to  reckon  and  date  their 
years,  which  hath  its  epocha  A.  D.  313,  Jan.  1. 

Indifference.  J  n.  ft  [  indijjerence)  French;  indifferentia , 
Indi'fferency.  $  Latin.] 

1.  Neutrality;  fufpenfion;  equipoife  or  freedom  from  motives 
on  either  fide. 

In  choice  of  committees  it  is  better  to  chufe  indifferent  per- 
fons,  than  to  make  an  indifferency  by  putting  in  thofe  that  are 
ftrong  on  both  fides.  Bacon's  Effays. 

By  an  equal  indifferency  for  all  truth,  I  mean,  not  loving  it 
as  fuch,  before  we  know  it  to  be  true.  L  eke. 

A  perfed  indifferency  in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its 
laft  judgment,  would  be  as  great  an  imperfection  as  the  want 
of  indifferency  to  aft,  or  not  to  aft,  ’till  determined  by  the 
Will.  Locke. 

Thofe  who  would  borrow  light  from  expofitors,  either  con- 
fult  only  thofe  who  have  the  good  luck  to  be  thought  found 
and  orthodox,  avoiding  thofe  cf  different  fentiments ;  or  elfe 
with  indifferency  look  into  the  notes  of  all  commentators.  Locke. 

2.  Impartiality. 

Read  the  book  with  indifferency  and  judgment,  and  thou 
can’ft  net  but  greatly  commend  it.  Whitgifte. 

3.  Negligence ;  want  of  affeftion  ;  unconcernednefs. 

Indifference  cannot  but  be  Criminal,  when  it  is  converfant 
about  objefts  which  are  Co  far  from  being  of  an  indifferent  na¬ 
ture,  that  they  are  of  the  higheft  importance.  Addifon. 

A  place  which  we  muft  pafs  through,  not  only  with  the  in¬ 
difference  of  Grangers,  but  with  the  vigilance  of  thofe  who 
travel  through  the  country  of  an  enemy.  Rogers. 

Indifference ,  clad  in  wifdom’s  guife-. 

All  fortitude  of  mind  fupplies  ; 

For  how  can  ftony  bowels  melt. 

In  thofe  who  never  pity  felt  ?  Sivift. 

He  will  let  you  know  he  has  got  a  clap  with  as  much  indif¬ 
ferency  as  he  would  a  piece  of  publick  news.  Swift. 

The  people  of  England  fhould  be  frighted  with  the  French 
king  and  the  .pretender  once  a  year:  the  want  of  obferving 
this  neceffary  precept,  has  produced  great  indifference  in  the 
vulgar.  Arbuihnot. 

4.  State  in  which  no  moral  or  phyfical  reafon  preponderates;  ftate 
in  which  there  is  no  difference. 

The  choice  is  left  to  our  diferetion,  except  a  principal  bond 
of  fome  higher  duty  remove  the  indifference  that  fuch  things 
have  in  themfelves :  their  indifference  is  removed,  if  we  take 
away  our  own  liberty.  Elooker . 

INDl'FFERENT.  adj.  [ indifferent ,  Fr.  indifferent ,  Latin.] 

1.  Neutral ;  not  determined  to  either  fide. 

Doth  his  majefty 

Incline  to  it  or  no  ? 

— - He  feems  indifferent.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 

Being  indifferent ,  we  fhould  receive  and  embrace  opinions 
according  as  evidence  gives  the  atteffation  of  truth.  Locke. 

Let  guilt  or  fear 

Difturb  man’s  reft;  Cato  knows  neither  of  them  : 

Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  fleep  or  die.  Addijon’s  Cato. 

2.  Unconcerned  ;  inattentive  ;  regardlefs. 

One  thing  was  all  to  you,  and  your  fondnefs  made  you  in¬ 
different  to  every  thing  elfe.  Temple. 

It  was  a  remarkable  law  of  Solon,  that  any  perfon  who,  in 
the  civil  commotions  of  the  republick,  remained  neuter,  or  an 
indifferent  fpeftator  of  the  contending  parties,  fhould  be  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  banifbment.  Addifon  s  Freeholder. 

But  how  indifferent  foever  man  may  be  to  eternal  happinefs, 
yet  Purely  to  eternal  mifery  none  can  be  indifferent.  Rogers. 

3.  Not  to  have  fuch  difference  as  that  the  one  is  for  its  own  fake 
preferable  to  the  other. 

The  nature  of  things  indifferent  is  neither  to  be  commanded 
nor  forbidden,  but  left  free  and  arbitrary.  Hcoker. 

Thefe  two  cuftoms,  which  of  themfelves  are  indifferent  in 
other  kingdoms,  became  exceeding  evil  in  this  realm,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  the  inconveniences  which  followed  thereupon.  Davies. 

Though  at  firft  it  was  free,  and  in  my  choice  whether  or  no 
I  fhould  publifh  thefe  difeourfes ;  yet,  the  publication  being 
once  refolved,  the  dedication  was  not  fo  indifferent.  South. 

This  I  mention  only  as  my  conjefture,  it  being  indifferent  to 
the  matter  in  hand  which  way  the  learned  fhall  determine.  Lee. 

4.  Impartial ;  difmterefted. 

Medcalfe  was  partial  to  none,  but  indifferent  to  all ;  a  maf- 
ter  for  the  whole,  and  a  father  to  every  one.  Ajcham. 
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I  am  a  mod  poor  woman,  and  a  ftrangdr. 

Born  out  of  your  dominions;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent.,  and  no  more  afturance 
Of  equal  friendfhip  and  proceeding.  Shakefp.  Hen.  VIIL 
There  can  hardly  be  an  indifferent  trial  had  between  the 
king  and  the  fubjeft,  or  between  party  and  party,  by  reafon 
of  this  general  kindred  and  confanguinity.  Davies. 

5.  Paffable ;  having  mediocrity;  of  a  middling  ftate;  neither 
good  nor  worft.  This  is  an  improper  and  colloquial  ufe,  efpe- 
cially  when  applied  to  perfons. 

Some  things  admit  of  mediocrity: 

A  counfellor,  or  pleader  at  the  bar. 

May  want  Meffala’s  pow’rful  eloquence, 

Or  be  lefs  read  than  deep  Caffelius  ; 

Yet  this  ind  ff'rent  lawyer  is  efteem’d.  Rofcommon. 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  teft 
Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  the  beft  ?  Dryden. 

This  has  obliged  me  to  publifh  an  indifferent  collection  of 
poems,  for  fear  of  being  thought  the  author  of  a  worfe.  Prior. 

There  is  not  one  of  thefe  fubjefts  that  would  not  fell  a 
very  i>  different  paper,  could  I  think  of  gratifying  the  publick 
by  fuch  mean  and  bafe  methods.  Addijon. 

6.  In  the  fame  ftnfe  it  has  the  force  of  an  adverb. 

I  am  myfelf  indifferent  honeft  ;  but  )et  I  could  accufe  me 
of  fuch  things,  that  it  were  better  that  my  mother  had  not 
borne  me.  Shakejpeare’s  Hamlet. 

This  will  raife  a  great  feum  on  it,  and  leave  your  wine  in¬ 
different  clear.  Mortimer. 

Indi  fferently,  adv.  [ indifferent  ei~)  Latin.] 

1.  Without  diftinftion  ;  without  preference. 

Whitenefs  is  a  mean  between  all  colours,  having  itfelf  in¬ 
differently  to  them  all,  fo  as  with  equal  facility  to  be  tinged 
with  any  of  them.  Newton’s  Opt. 

Were  pardon  extended  indifferently  to  all,  which  of  them 
would  think  himfelf  under  any  particular  obligation  ?  Addifon. 

Though  a  church  of  England-man  thinks  every  fpecies  of 
government  equally  lawful,  he  does  not  think  them  equally  ex¬ 
pedient,  or  for  every  country  indifferently.  Swift. 

2.  In  a  neutral  ftate;  without  wifh  or  averfion. 

Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i’  th’  other. 

And  I  will  look  on  death  indifferently.  Shakefp.  Jul.  Caf. 

3.  Not  well ;  tolerably  ;  paffably  ;  middlingly. 

A  moyle  will  draw  indifferently  well,  and  carry  great  bur¬ 
thens.  Carew. 

I  hope  it  may  indifferently  entertain  your  lordfhip  at  an  un¬ 
bending  hour.  Rowe. 

An  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  beds,  fown  together,  kept 
me  but  very  indifferently  from  the  floor.  Gulliver  s  Travels. 

Fndigence.  n. f  [ indigence ,  Fr.  indigentia ,  Lat.J  Want; 

Indigency.}  penury;  poverty. 

Vv  here  there  is  happinefs,  there  muft  not  be  indigency ,  or 
want  of  any  due  comforts  of  life.  Burnet's  Then,  of  the  Earth . 

For  ev’n  that  indigence)  that  brings  me  low, 

Makes  me  myfelf,  and  him  above  to  know.  Dryden. 

Athens  worfhipped  God  with  temples  and  facrifices,  as  if 
he  needed  habitation  and  fuftenance  ;  and  that  the  heathens  had 
fuch  a  mean  apprehenfion  about  the  indigency  of  their  gods,  ap¬ 
pears  from  Ariftophanes  and  Lucian.  Bentley. 

Indi  genous.  adj.  [ indigene ,  Fr.  indigena ,  Latin.]  Native  to 
a  country  ;  originally  produced  or  born  in  a  region. 

Negroes  were  all  tranfported  from  Africa,  and  are  not  indi¬ 
genous  or  proper  natives  of  America.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

It  is  wonderful  to  obferve  one  creature,  that  is,  mankind, 
indigenous  to  fo  many  different  climates.  Arbuthnot. 

INDIGENT,  adj.  [indigent)  French;  indigens ,  Latin.] 

1.  Poor;  needy;  neceflitous. 

Charity  confifts  in  relieving  the  indigent.  Addifon. 

2.  In  want ;  wantin<r. 

O 

Rejoice,  O  Albion,  fever’d  from  the  world 
By  nature’s  wife  indulgence  ;  indigent 
Of  nothing  from  without.  Phillips. 

3.  Void;  empty. 

Such  bodies  have  the  tangible  parts  indigent  of  moifture. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

Indigested.  }  ad^  Fr-  wdigejlus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  feparated  into  diftinft  orders  ;  not  regularly  difpofed. 

This  mats,  or  incligejled  matter,  or  chaos,  created  in  the 
beginning,  was  without  the  proper  form,  which  it  afterwards 
acquired.  Raleigh’s  Hijlory  of  the  I  Tor  Id. 

Before  the  Teas,  and  this  terreftrial  ball, 

One  was  the  face  of  nature,  if  a  face  ; 

Rather  a  rude  and  indigefted  mafs.  Dryden' s  Ovid. 

2.  Not  formed,  or  fhaped. 

Set  a  form  upon  that  indigejl  projeft, 

So  fhapelefs  and  fo  rude.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigefted  lump  ; 

As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  fhape.  Shakef.  H.  VI. 

3.  Not  well  confidered  and  methodifed. 

By  irkfome  deformities,  through  endlefs  and  fenfelefs  effu- 
fions  of  indigejl ed  prayers,  they  oftentimes  difgrace  the  wor- 
thieft  pait  of  Chriilian  duty  towards  God.  Hooker. 

The 
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The  political  creed  of  the  high-principled  men  fets  the  pro- 
teftant  fucceflion  upon  a  firmer  foundation  than  all  the  indigejl- 
ed  fchemes  of  thofe  who  profefs  revolution  principles.  Swift. 

4.  Not  concodted  in  the  ftomach. 

Dreams  are  bred 

From  rifing  fumes  of  indige/led  food.  Drrden. 

5.  Not  brought  to  fuppuration. 

His  wound  was  indigejled  and  inflamed.  JVifeman. 

Indigestible,  adj.  [from  in  and  digejlible.]  Not  conquer¬ 
able  in  the  ftomach  ;  not  convertible  to  nutriment. 

Eggs  are  the  moft  nourifhing  and  exalted  of  all  animal  food, 
and  moft  indigejlible  :  no  body  can  digeft  the  fame  quantity  of 
them  as  of  other  food.  Arhutbnot  on  Diet. 

Indigestion,  n.f  [ indigejlion ,  Fr.  from  in  and  digejlion.] 
The  ftate  of  meats  unconcodfed. 

The  fumes  of  indigejlion  may  indifpofe  men  to  thought,  as 
well  as  to  difeafes  of  danger  and  pain.  Temple. 

To  INDIGITATE.  v.  a.  [< indigito ,  Lat.]  To  point  outs  to 
fhow. 

Antiquity  exprefTed  numbers  by  the  fingers  :  the  depreffing 
this  finger,  which  in  the  left  hand  implied  but  fix,  .in  the  right 
hand  indigitated  fix  hundred.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

As  though  there  were  a  feminality  of  urine,  we  foolifhly  con¬ 
ceive  we  behold  therein  the  anatomy  of  every  particle,  and 
can  thereby  indigitate  their  affedtions.  Brown  s  Vulg.  Err. 
We  are  not  to  indigitate  the  parts  tranfmittent.  Harvey. 

Indigita'tion.  n.f.  [from  indigitate.]  T  he  acf  of  pointing 
out  or  fhowing. 

Which  things  I  conceive  no  obfeure  indigitation  of  provi¬ 
dence.  '  More  againjl  Atheijm. 

Indign  adj.  [ indigne ,  Fr.  indignus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Unworthy;  undeferving. 

Where  there  is  a  kingdom  that  is  altogether  unable  or  in¬ 
dign  to  govern,  is  it  juft  for  another  nation,  that  is  civil  or 
policed,  to  fubdue  them  ?  Bacon’s  Holy  JVar. 

2.  Bringing  indignity.  This  is  a  word  not  in  ufe. 

And  all  indign  and  bafe  adverfities 
Make  head  againft  my  eftimation.  Sbakefpeare’ 's  Otbello. 

Indi'gnant.  adj.  [ indignans ,  Latin.]  Angry;  raging;  in¬ 
flamed  at  once  with  anger  and  difdain. 

He  fcourg’d  with  many  aftroke  th’  indignant  waves.  Milt. 
The  luftful  monfter  fled,  purfued  by  the  valorous  and  in¬ 
dignant  Martin.  Arbutb.  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scrib. 

What  rage  that  hour  did  Albion’s  foul  poflefs. 

Let  chiefs  imagine,  and  let  lovers  guefs! 

He  ftrides  indignant ,  and  with  haughty  cries 

To  Angle  fight  the  fairy  prince  defies.  .  Ticket. 

Indign  a'tion.  n.f.  [ indignation ,  Fr.  indignatio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Anger  mingled  with  contempt  or  difguft. 

Sufpend  your  indignation  againft  my  brother,  ’till  you  derive 
better  teftimony  of  his  intent.  Shak.  King  Lear. 

From  thofe  officers,  warm  with  indignation  at  the  infolences 
of  that  vile  rabble,  came  words  of  great  contempt.  Clarend. 

But  keep  this  fwelling  indignation  down, 

And  let  your  cooler  reafon  now  prevail.  Rowe. 

2.  The  anger  of  a  fuperiour. 

There  was  great  indignation  againft  Ifrael.  2  Kings  in.  2 j. 

3.  The  efFetft  of  anger. 

If  heav’ns  have  any  grievous  plague  in  ftore. 

Let  them  hurl  down  their  indignation 

On  thee,  thou  troubler  of  the  world.  Sbakef.  Ricb.  III. 

Indignity,  n.f.  [ indignitas ,  from  inch  gnus  y  Latin;  indignity 
Fr.]  Contumely;  contemptuous  injury;  violation  of  right 
accompanied  with  infult. 

Bifhops  and  prelates  could  not  but  have  bleeding  hearts  to 
behold  a  perfon  of  fo  great  place  and  worth  conftrained  to  en¬ 
dure  fo  foul  indignities.  Hooker. 

No  emotion  of  paffion  tranfported  me,  by  the  indignity  of 
his  carriage,  to  fay  or  do  any  thing  unbefeeming  myfelf. 

King  Charles. 

Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world,  and  earth  his  feat. 

Him  lord  pronounc’d  ;  and,  O  indignity  ! 

Subjected  to  his  fervice  angel-wings, 

And  flaming  minifters,  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthly  charge.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

He  does  not  fee  how  that  mighty  paffion  for  the  church  can 
well  confift  with  thofe  indignities  and  that  contempt  men  beftow 
on  the  clergy.  ,  Swift. 

To  more  exalted  glories  born, 

Thy  mean  indignities  I  fcorn.  Pattifon. 

I'ndigo.  n.f.  [inch  cum  y  Latin.]  A  plant,  by  the  Americans 
called  anil. 

It  hath  pennated  leaves,  terminated  by  a  fingle  lobe :  the 
flowers,  difpofed  in  a  fpike,  confift  of  five  leaves,  and  arc  of 
the  papilionaceous  kind  ;  the  uppermoft  petal  being  larger  than 
the  others,  rounder,  and  lightly  furrowed  on  the  fide:  the 
lower  leaves  are  fhort,  terminating  in  a  point:  in  the  middle 
of  the  flower  is  the  ftyle,  which  afterward  becomes  a  jointed 
pod,  containing  one  cylindrical  feed  in  one  partition,  from 
which  indigo  is  made,  which  is  ufed  in  dying  for  a  blue 
colour.  Miller. 
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Indirf/ct.  adj.  [indirect,  Fr.  indireSlus ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Not  ftrait ;  not  redfilinear. 

2.  Not  tending  otherwife  than  collaterally  or  confequentially  to 
a  point. 

The  tender  prince 

Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace ; 

But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  with-held. 

- Fy,  what  an  indirect  and  peevilh  courfe 

Is  this  of  her’s  ?  Sbakefpeare’ s  Richard  III. 

3.  Not  fair;  not  honeft. 

Think  you,  that  any  means  under  the  fun 
Can  aflecure  fo  indirect  a  courfe  ?  Daniel’s  Civil  War. 

Thofe  things  which  they  do  know  they  may,  upon  fundry 
indirect  confiderations,  let  pafs ;  and  although  themfelves  do 
not  err,  yet  may  they  deceive  others.  hooker. 

O  pity  and  flrame  !  that  they  who  to  live  well 
Enter’d  fo  fair,  ftiould  turn  afide,  to  tread 
Paths  indirect.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

Indirect  dealing  will  be  difeovered  one  time  or  other,  and 
thenhelofes  his  reputation.  Tillotfon. 

Indirection.  n.J.  [in  and  direction  ] 

1.  Oblique  means;  tendency  not  in  a  ftraight  line. 

And  thus  do  we,  of  wifdom  and  of  reach. 

With  windlaces,  and  with  eflays  of  byas, 

By  indirections  find  directions  out.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

2.  Difhoneft  practice. 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart  than  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peafants  their  vile  trafti, 

By  any  indirection.  Sbakejpeare  s  Julius  Cafar, 

Indire'ctly.  adv.  [from  indirefi.] 

1.  Not  in  a  right  line  ;  obliquely. 

2.  Not  in  exprefs  terms. 

Still  fhe  fupprefles  the  name  Ithaca,  which  continues  his 
doubts  and  hopes ;  and  at  laft  fhe  indireflly  mentions  it. 

Broome’s  Notes  on  the  Odyffey. 

3.  Unfairly;  not  rightly. 

He  bids  you  then  refign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indire Lily  held 
From  him  the  true  challenger.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 

He  that  takes  any  thing  from  his  neighbour,  which  was 
jufily  forfeited,  to  fatisfy  his  own  revenge  or  avarice,  is  tied  to 
repentance,  but  not  to  reftitution  :  becaufe  I  took  the  forfei¬ 
ture  indiredlly,  I  am  anfwerable  to  God  for  my  unhandfome, 
unjuft,  or  uncharitable  circumftances.  Tayhr. 

Indire'ctness.  n.f.  [in  and  direftnefs .] 

1 .  Obliquity. 

2.  Unfairnefs. 

Indiscernible,  adj.  [in  and  dfcernible.]  Not  perceptible; 
not  difcoverable. 

Speculation,  which,  to  my  dark  foul, 

Depriv’d  of  reafon,  is  as  indifcernible 

As  colours  to  my  body,  wanting  fight.  Denham’s  Sophy. 

Indisce'rnibly.  adv.  [from  indfernible.]  In  a  manner  not 
to  be  perceived. 

Indisce'rptible.  adj.  [in  and  difcerptible. ]  Not  to  be  fepa- 
rated  ;  incapable  of  being  broken  or  deftroyed  by  diflolution 
of  parts. 

Indiscerptibi'lity.  n.f.  [from  indifccrptible.]  Incapability  of 
diflolution. 

Indisco'very.  n.f.  [in  and  difeovery.]  The  ftate  of  being 
hidden.  An  unufual  word. 

The  ground  of  this  aflertion  was  the  magnifying  efteem  of 
the  ancients,  arifing  from  the  indifeovery  of  its  head.  Brown. 

Indiscree't.  adj.  [indiferet,  Fr.  in  and  dfereet.]  Imprudent; 
incautious ;  inconfiderate ;  injudicious. 

Why  then 

Are  mortal  men  To  fond  and  indifereety 
So  evil  gold  to  feek  unto  their  aid  ; 

And  having  not  complain,  and  having  it  upbraid.  Fa.  Vju. 
If  thou  be  among  the  indfereet ,  obferve  the  time ;  but  be 
continually  among  men  of  underftanding.  Eccluf.  xxvii.  12. 

Indiscreetly,  adv.  [from  indfereet. ]  Without  prudence; 
without  confideration ;  without  judgment. 

Job  on  juftice  hath  afperfions  flung. 

And  fpoken  indfereet ly  with  his  tongue.  ,  Sandys. 

Let  a  areat  perfonage  undertake  an  a£fion  paffionately,  let 
him  manage  it  indjcreetlyy  and  he  fhall  have  enough  to  flatter 
him.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Indiscre'tion.  n.f.  [indifcretion^  Fr.  in  and  dfcretion.]  Im¬ 
prudence;  rafhnefs;  inconfideration. 

Indifcretion  fometimes  ferves  us  well. 

When  our  deep  plots  do  fail.  Shakefp.  Hamlet: 

His  offences  did  proceed  rather  from  negligence,  rafhnefs,  or 
other  indifcretion ,  than  from  any  malicious  thought.  Hayward. 

Loofe  papers  have  been  obtained  from  us  by  the  impor- 
tunity  and  divulged  by  the  indifcretion  of  friends,  although  rc- 

ftrained  by  promifes  .  j 

Indiscriminate,  adj.  [ indiferiminatus ,  Latin.]  Undiftm- 
guifhable ;  not  marked  with  any  note  of  diftinbfion. 

Indiscriminately,  adv.  [from  indif criminate.]  Without 
diftimftion. 

Others  ufe  defamatory  difeourfe  purely  for  love  of  talk, 

whofe 
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tvnofe  fpcech,  like  a  flowing  current,  bears  away  indifcrimi- 
natily  whatever  lies  in  its  way.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Liquors,  ftrong  of  acid  falls,  deftroy  the  bluenefs  of  the 
lnfufion  of  our  wood;  and  liquors  indifcri minutely ,  that  abound 
with  fulphureous  falts,  reftore  it.  j>nvip 

INDISPENSABLE,  dj.  [French.]  Not  to  be  remitted"  Li 
to  be  fpared  ;  neceflary. 

Rocks,  mountains,  and  caverns,  againft  which  thefe  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  made,  are  of  indifpenfable  ufe  and  neceffity,  as 
well  to  the  earth  as  to  man.  IVoodward’s  Natural  Hi  (lory . 

Indispe  ns  ableness.  n.f.  [from  indifpenfable .1  State  of  not 
being  to  be  fpared  ;  neceflity. 

Indispensably,  adv.  [from  indifpenfable .]  Without  difpen- 
fation  ;  without  remiflion ;  neceffarily. 

Every  one  muft  look  upon  himfelf  as  indifpenfably  obliged 

_  duty*  .  .  Addifm’s  Freeholder. 

To  INDISPO  SE.  v.  a.  [ mdifpofery  French.! 

l.  To  make  unfit.  With  for. 

Nothing  can  be  reckoned  good  or  bad  to  us  in  this  life,  any 
farther  than  it  prepares  or  indifpofes  us  for  the  enjoyments  of 
another.  Atterbury 

1.  To  difincline ;  to  make  averfe.  With  to. 

It  has  a  ftrange  efficacy  to  indifpofe  the  heart  to  religion. 

_  South’s  Sermons. 

3.  I  o  diforder  ;  te  difqualify  for  its  proper  funaions. 

The  foul  is  not  now  hindered  in  its  adings  by  the  diftem- 
perature  of  indifpofed  organs.  Qlanv.  Scepf. 

4.  To  diforder  flightly  with  regard  to  health. 

Though  it  weakened,  yet  it  made  him  rather  indifpofed  than 
fick,  and  did  no  ways  difable  him  from  ftudying.  IValton. 

5.  To  make  unfavourable.  With  towards. 

The  king  was  fufficiently  indifpofed  towards  the  perfons,  or 
the  principles  of  Calvins  difciples.  Clarendon. 

Indispo  sedness.  n.f.  [from  indifpofed.]  State  of  unfitnels  of 
difinclination ;  depraved  ftate. 

It  is  not  any  innate  harfhnefs  in  piety  that  renders  the  firft 
eflays  of  it  unpleafant ;  that  is  owing  only  to  the  indifpofed- 
vefs  of  our  own  hearts.  Decay  of  Piety . 

Indisposition,  n.f.  [indifpofition,  Fr.  from  indifpofe .] 

1.  Diforder  of  health  j  tendency  to  ficknefs. 

The  king  did  complain  of  a  continual  infirmity  of  body, 
yet  rather  as  an  indifpofition  in  health  than  any  fet  fick- 

ne^s-  Hayward. 

%  I  have  known  a  great  fleet  lofe  great  occafions,  by  an  in¬ 
difpofition  of  the  admiral,  while  he  was  neither  well  enough 
to  exercife,  nor  ill  enough  to  leave  the  command.  Temple. 

Wifdom  is  ftill  looking  forward,  from  the  firft  indifpofitions , 
into  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  L’Eflrange . 

His  life  feems  to  have  been  prolonged  beyond  its  natural 
term,  under  thofe  indifpofitions  which  hung  upon  the  latter 
part  of  it.  Addifon's  Freeholder ; 

2.  Difinclination  ;  diflike. 

The  indifpofition  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  reform  herfelf, 
muft  be  no  ftay  unto  us  from  performing  our  duty  to 
God.  •  Hooker. 

The  mind,  by  every  degree  of  affeCted  unbelief,  contrails 
more  and  more  of  a  general  indifpofition  towards  believing.  Att. 

Indisputable,  adj.  [in  and  disputable.]  Uncontrovertible; 
inconteftable. 

There  is  no  maxim  in  politicks  more  indifputable,  than  that 
a  nation  fhould  have  many  honours  to  referve  for  thofe  who 
do  national  fervices.  Addifon’s  Guardian. 

The  apoftle  afferts  a  clear  indifputable  conclulion,  which 
could  admit  of  no  queftion.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Indispu'tableness.  n.f.  [from  indifputable .]  The  ftate  of 
being  indifputable;  certainty. 

Indisputably,  adv.  [from  indifputable.] 

1.  Without  controverfy;  certainly. 

The  thing  itfelf  is  queftionabl^  nor  is  it  indifputably  cer¬ 
tain  what  death  fhe  died.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Without  oppofition. 

They  queftioned  a  duty  that  had  been  indifputably  granted  to 
fo  many  preceding  kings.  Howel's  Vocal  For ejl. 

Indisso'lvable.  adj.  [in  and  diffolvable.] 

x.  Indiftbluble;  not  feparable  as  to  its  parts. 

Metals,  corroded  with  a  little  acid,  turn  into  ruft,  which  is 
an  earth  taftelefs  and  indijjolvable  in  water ;  and  this  earth,  im¬ 
bibed  with  more  acid,  becomes  a  metallick  fait.  Newt.  Opt. 

2.  Not  to  be  broken ;  binding  for  ever. 

Depofition  and  degradation  are  without  hope  of  any  remif- 
Fion,  and  therefore  the  law  ftiles  them  an  indiffolvable  bond ; 
but  a  cenfure,  a  diffolvable  bond.  Aylijfe’ s  Par  ergon. 

Indissolubility,  n.f.  [indifjolubilite,  Fr.  from  indifjoluble.] 
ftefiftance  of  a  diffolving  power ;  firmnefs ;  ftablenefs. 

What  hoops  hold  this  mafs  of  matter  in  fo  clofe  a  preffure 
together,  from  whence  fteel  has  its  firmnefs,  and  the  parts  of  a 
diamond  their  hardnefs  and  indifo  lability.  Locke. 

Indissoluble,  adj.  [ indifjoluble ,  Fr.  indiffolubilis ,  Lat.  in  and 
dijfoluble.] 

X.  Refilling  all  reparation  of  its  parts;  firm;  liable. 

When  common  gold  and  lead  are  mingled,  the  lead  may 
be  fevered  almoft  unaltered  ;  yet  if,  inftcad  of  the  gold,  a  tan- 
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tilllim  of  the  red  elixir  be  mingled  with  the  faturn,  their  union 
will  be  fo  indifjoluble ,  that  there  is  no  pollible  way  of  feparating 
the  diflufed  elixir  from  the  fixed  lead.  Boyle. 

Ere  yet  fhe  grew 

To  this  deep-laid  indifjoluble.  ftate.  Thomfon  s  Spring. 

2.  Binding  for  ever ;  fubfilling  for  ever. 

Far  more  comfort  it  were  for  us  to  be  joined  with  you  in 
bands  of  mdiffolubl'e  love  and  amity,  to  live  as  if  our  perfons 
bfeing  many,  our  fouls  were  but  one.  Hooker. 

There  is  the  fupreme  arid  mdiffoluble  cohfanguinity  between 
men,  of  which  the  heathen  poet  faith  we  are  all  his  gene¬ 
ration.  Bacon’s  holy  (Var. 

They  might  juftly  wonder,  that  men  fo  taught,  fo  obliged 
to  be  kind  to  all,  fhould  behave  therhfelves  fo  contrary  to  fuch 
heavenly  inftru&ioiis,  fuch  indiffoluble  obligations.  South. 

Indi'ssolubLeness.  n.f.  [from  indifjoluble.]  Indiffolubility ; 
refiftance  to  feparation  of  parts. 

Adam,  though  confiftingof  a  compofldon  intrinfically  dif¬ 
folvable,  might  have  held,  by  the  Divine  Will,  a  ftate  of  im¬ 
mortality  and  indiffolublenefs  of  his  coiripofition.  Hale. 

Indi'ssolubly.  adv.  [from  indifjoluble.] 

1.  In  a  manner  refilling  all  reparation. 

On  they  move 

Indiffolubly  firm ;  nor  obvioris  bill. 

Nor  ftrait’ning  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  ftream  divide 
Their  perfect  ranks.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft. 

The  remaining  afhes,  by  a  further  degree  of  fire,  may  bfe 
indiffolubly  united  into  gUfs.  Boyle. 

They  willingly  unite, 

Indiffolubly  firm ;  from  Dubris  foiith 

To  northern  Orcades.  Phillips. 

2.  For  ever  obligatorily. 

Indisti'nct.  adj.  [indfflinfi,  Fr.  in  and  dlfliHfius,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  plainly  marked  ;  confuted. 

That  which  is  now  a  horfe,  even  with  thought. 

The  rack  diflimns,  and  makes  it  indiflinft 
As  water  is  in  water.  Shakefpeare’s  Ant.  and  Cleopatra, 
She  warbled  in  her  throat. 

And  tun’d  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note ; 

But  indiftintt ,  and  neither  fweet  nor  clear.  Dryden. 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  infinite  divifibility  of  matter,  we 
keep  a  very  clear  arid  diftinCt  idea  of  divifion  and  divifibility ; 
but  when  we  come  to  parts  too  fmall  for  our  fenfes,  out  ideas 
of  thefe  little  bodies  become  obfcure  and  ihdiftinft.  IVattst 

2.  Not  exadlly  difcerning. 

We  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 

Ev’n  ’till  we  make  the  main  and  th’  aerial  blub 
An  indiftind  regard.  Shakefpeares  OthelU. 

Indisti'nction.  n.f.  [from  indiftintl.] 

1.  Confufion;  uncertainty. 

The  indiftin£tion  of  many  bf  the  fame  name,  or  the  rrilfap- 
plication  of  the  a<ft  of  one  Unto  another,  hath  made  feme 
doubt.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

2 .  Omiffion  of  difcrimination. 

An  mdiflinilion  of  all  perfons,  of  equality  of  all  orders,  19 
far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  Spratt. 

Indistinctly,  adv.  [from  indiftintt.] 

1.  Confufedly;  uncertainly. 

In  its  fides  it  was  bounded  diftinCUy,  but  on  it§  ends  cofl- 
fufedly  and  indiftinftly ,  the  fight  there  vanifhing  by  de- 

grees-  t  _  Newton’s  Opt. 

2.  Without  being  diftinguilhed. 

Making  trial  thereof,  both  the  liquors  foaked  indiftinfily 
through  the  bowl.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Errours . 

Indistinctness,  n.f.  [from  indifind.]  Confufion;  uncer¬ 
tainty  ;  obfcurity. 

There  is  unevennefs  or  indiftinSinefs  in'  the  ftyle  of  thefe 
places,  concerning  the  origin  and  form  of  the  earth.  Burnet. 

Old  age  makes  the  cornea  and  coat  of  the  cryftalline  hu¬ 
mour  grow  flatter  than  before  ;  fo  that  the  light,  for  want  of  a 
fufficient  refradlion,  will  not  converge  to  the  bottom'  of  the 
eye,  but  beyond  it,  and  by  confequence  paint  in  the  bottom 
of  the  eye  a  confufed  pidlure ;  and  according  to  the  indiflinfl * 
nefs  of  this  pi&ufe,  the  objeCt  will  appear  confufed.  Newton. 

Indistu  rbance,  n.f.  [in  and  diflurb.]  Calmnefs ;  freedom 
from  difturbance. 

What  is  called  by  the  Hoicks  apathy,  and  by  the  fcepticks 
indiflurbatice ,  feems  all  but  to  mean  great  tranquillity  of 

txtiatdt'tat t  at  r.  >  .  Temple. 

INDIVIDUAL,  adj.  [individu,  individuel,  Fr.  individuus ,  Lat.] 

1.  Separate  from  others  bf  the  fame  fpecies;  Angle;  numeri¬ 
cally  one. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  confult,  fecundum  genera ,  what  the 
kind  and  character  of  the  perfon  fhould  be ;  for  the  moft  judg¬ 
ment  is  fhown  in  the  choice  of  individuals.  Bacon . 

They  prefent  us  with  images  more  perfeCI  than  the  life  in 
any  individual  _  Dryden’ s  Dufrefnoy . 

Muft  the  whole  man,  amazing  thought !  return  J 
To  the  cold  marble,  or  contracted  urn  ? 

And  never  fhall  thofe  particles  agree. 

That  were  in  life  this  individual  he  i  pr;or 
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Know  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 

Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace  and  competence.  Pope. 

We  fee  each  circumftance  of  art  and  individual  of  nature 
fummoned  together  by  the  extent  and  fecundity  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation.  Pope's  Preface  to  the  Iliad. 

It  would  be  wife  in  them,  as  individual  and  private  mortals, 
to  look  back  a  little  upon  the  ftorms  they  have  raifed,  as  well 
as  thofe  they  have  efcaped.  Sivift. 

The  object  of  any  particular  idea  is  called  an  individual :  fo 
Peter  is  an  individual  man,  London  an  individual  city.  IVatts. 

1.  Undivided;  not  to  be  parted  or  disjoined. 

To  give  thee  being,  I  lent 

Out  of  my  fide  to  thee,  neareft  my  heart, 

Subilantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  fide 

Henceforth  an  individual  folace  dear.  Milton's  Farad.  Lcjl. 

Long  eternity  fhall  greet  our  blifs 

With  an  individual  kifs.  Milton. 

Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 

United,  as  one  individual  foul, 

For  ever  happy.  Milt.  Par  ad.  Lojl ,  h.  v. 

Individuality,  n.  f.  [from  individual.']  Separate  or  diflinct 
exigence. 

Crambe  would  tell  his  inftru£lor,  that  all  men  were  not  lin¬ 
gular;  that  individuality  could  hardly  be  predicated  of  any 
man  ;  for  it  was  commonly  faid  that  a  man  is  not  the  fame  he 
was,  and  that  mad  men  are  befide  themfelves.  Arbuthnot. 

Individually,  adv.  [from  individual .]  With  feparate  or 
diftincl  exigence  ;  numerically. 

How  fhould  that  fubfift  folitarily  by  itfelf,  which  hath  no 
fubftance,  but  individually  the  very  fame  whereby  others  fub¬ 
fift  with  it.  Hooker. 

I  dare  not  pronounce  him  omnifeious,  that  being  an  attri¬ 
bute  individually  proper  to  the  godhead,  and  incommunicable 
to  any  created  fubftance.  Hakewi.l  on  Providence. 

To  Indivi  duate.  v.  a.  [from  individuusy  Latin.]  Todiftin- 
guifh  from  others  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  to  make  fmgle. 

Life  is  individuated  into  infinite  numbers,  that  have  their 
diftindl  fenfe  and  pleafure.  More  againft  Atheifm. 

No  man  is  capable  of  mandating  poetry,  who,  befides  a  ge¬ 
nius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  mafter  both  of  his  author’s  language 
and  of  his  own  ;  nor  muft  we  underftand  the  language  only  of 
the  poet,  but  his  particular  turn  of  thoughts  and  expreffion, 
which  are  the  characters  that  diftinguifh  and  individuate  him 
from  all  other  writers.  %  Drvden. 

Individual  ion.  n.  f.  [from  individuate  ]  That  which  makes 
an  individual. 

What  is  the  principle  of  individuation  ?  Or  what  is  it  that 
makes  any  one  thing  the  fame  as  it  was  before  ?  IVatts. 

Individu'ity.  n.J.  [from  individuus,  Lat.]  The  ftate  of  being 
an  individual ;  feparate  exiftence. 

Indivi'nity.  n.f.  [in  and  divinity  ]  Want  of  divine  power. 
Not  in  ufe. 

How  openly  did  the  oracle  betray  his  indivinity  unto  Croe- 
fus,  who  being  ruined  by  his  amphibology,  and  expoftulating 
with  him,  received  no  higher  anfwer  than  the  excufe  of  his 
impotency.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Indivisibility.  \n.f.  [from  indivifible.]  State  in  which  no 

Indivi'sibleness.  5  more  divifion  can  be  made. 

A  peftle  and  mortar  will  as  foon  bring  any  particle  of  mat¬ 
ter  to  indivifibility  as  the  acuteft  thought  of  a  mathemati¬ 
cian.  Locke. 

Indivisible,  adj.  [indivifible,  Fr.  in  and  divi filled]  What  can¬ 
not  be  broken  into  parts;  fofmall  as  that  it  cannot  be  fmaller  ; 
having  reached  the  laft  degree  of  divifibility. 

I3y  atom,  no  body  will  imagine  we  intend  to  exprefs  a  per¬ 
fect  indivi jible,  but  only  the  leaft  fort  of  natural  bodies.  Digby. 

Here  is  but  one  indivifible  point  of  time  obferved,  but  one 
action  performed  ;  yet  the  eye  cannot  comprehend  at  once  the 
whole  object.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. 

Indivi'sibly.  adv.  [from  indivifible. ]  So  as  it  cannot  be  di¬ 
vided. 

Indo'cible.  adj.  [in  and  docible.]  Unteachable;  infufceptible 
of  inftruction. 

Indo'cil.  adj.  [i indocile ,  Fr.  indocile: ,  Latin.]  Unteachable; 
incapable  of  being  inftructed. 

Thefe  certainly  are  the  fools  in  the  text,  indocil ,  intractable 
fools,  whofc  ftolidity  can  baffle  all  arguments,  and  is  proof 
againft  demonftration  itfelf.  Bentley's  Serjnons. 

Indoci'lity.  n.f.  [ indocilite ,  Fr.  in  and  docility.']  Unteachable- 
nefs ;  refufal  of  inftruction. 

To  INDOCTRINATE,  v.  a.  [endoClnner,  old  French.]  To 
inflruct ;  to  tincture  with  any  fcience,  or  opinion. 

Under  a  mafter  that  difeourfed  excellently,  and  took  much 
delight  in  indotfrinating  his  young  unexperienced  favourite, 
Buckingham  had  obtained  a  quick  conception  of  fpeaking  very 
gracefully  and  pertinently.  Clarendon. 

They  that  never  peept  beyond  the  common  belief,  in  which 
their  eafy  undferftandings  were  at  firft  indoctrinated ,  are  ftrong- 
ly  allured  of  the  truth  and  co-operative  excellency  of,  their 
receptions.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

Indoctrination.  n.f  [frpm  indoctrinate  d]  Inftru&ion;  in¬ 
formation. 


Although  poftulatcs  are  very  accommodable  unto  junior  ih- 
doCrinations,  yet  are  thefe  authorities  but  temporary,  and  not 
to  be  embraced  beyond  the  minority  of  our  intellectuals.  Bro. 

I'ndolency'  }  anc*  d°l 'eo’  ^at'n  *  in^ence>  French.] 

1.  Freedom  from  pain. 

As  there  muft  be  indolcncy  where  there  is  happinefs,  fo  there 
muft  not  be  indigency.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Lazinefs  ;  inattention  ;  liftlefthefs. 

Let  Epicurus  give  indolcncy  as  an  attribute  to  his  gods,  and 
place  in  it  the  happinefs  of  the  bleft  :  the  divinity  which  we 
worfhip  has  given  us  not  only  a  precept  againft  it,  but  his  own 
example  to  the  contrary.  Dryden. 

The  Spanifh  nation,  roufed  from  their  ancient  indolence  and 
ignorance,  feem  now  to  improve  trade.  Bolingbroke. 

I'NDOLENT.  adj.  [French,] 

1.  Free  from  pain.  Ainfworth. 

2.  Carelefs  ;  lazy ;  inattentive  ;  liftlefs. 

Ill  fits  a  chief 

To  wafte  long  nights  in  indolent  repofe.  Pope's  Iliad . 

Fndolently.  adv.  [from  indolent.] 

1.  With  freedom  from  pain. 

2.  Carelefly;  lazily;  inattentively;  liftlefly. 

While  lull’d  by  found,  and  undifturb’d  by  wit. 

Calm  and  ferene  you  indolently  fit.  Addifn. 

To  Indo  w.  v.  a.  [ indotare ,  Latin.]  To  portion;  to  enrich 
with  gifts,  whether  of  fortune  or  nature.  See  Endow. 

Indra'ught.  n.f  [in  and  draught.] 

1 .  An  opening  in  the  land  into  which  the  fea  flows. 

Ebbs  and  floods  there  could  be  none,  when  there  was  no  in »> 
draughts ,  bays,  or  gulphs  to  receive  a  flood.  Raleigh. 

2.  Inlet ;  paflage  inwards. 

Navigable  rivers  are  fo  many  indraughts  to  attain  wealth. 

Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

ToIndrf/nch.  v.  a.  [from  drench.]  Tofoak;  to  drown. 

My  hopes  lie  drown’d  ;  in  many  fathoms  deep 

They  lie  indrench'd.  Shakef.  Eroiius  and  Creffida. 

Indu'bious.  adj.  [in  and  dubious.]  Not  doubtful;  not  fuf- 
pecting ;  certain. 

Hence  appears  the  vulgar  vanity  of  repofing  an  indubious 
confidence  in  thofe  antipeftilential  lpirits.  Harvey. 

Indu'bitable.  adj.  [indubitabilisy  Lat.  indubitable ,  Fr.  in  and 
dubitable.]  Undoubted  ;  unqueftionable. 

When  general  obfervations  are  drawn  from  fo  many  parti¬ 
culars  as  to  become  certain  and  indubitable ,  thefe  are  jewels  of 
knowledge.  IVatts' s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Indu'bitably.  adv.  [from  indubitable.]  Undoubtedly;  un- 
queftionably. 

If  we  tranfport  thefe  proportions  from  audible  to  vifible  ob¬ 
jects,  there  will  indubitably  refult  from  either  a  graceful  and 

.  harmonious  contentment.  JVotton's  Architecture. 

The  patriarchs  were  indubitably  inverted  with  both  thefe  au¬ 
thorities.  Spratt's  Sermons. 

I  appeal  to  all  fober  judges,  whether  our  fouls  may  be  only 
a  mere  echo  from  clafhing  atoms  ;  or  rather  indubitably  muft 
proceed  from  a  fpiritual  fubftance.  Bentley  s  Sermons . 

Indu'bitate.  adj.  [ indubitatu: ,  Latin.]  Unqueftioned ;  cer¬ 
tain  ;  apparent ;  evident.  * 

If  he  flood  upon  his  own  title  of  the  houfeof  Lancafter,  he 
knew  it  was  condemned  by  parliament,  and  tended  directly 
to  the  difinherifoji  of  the  line  of  York,  held  then  the  in - 
dubitate  heirs  of  the  crown.  Bacon' s  Henry  VII. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  wonder  how,  among  the  jealoufies 
of  ftate  and  court,  Edgar  Atheling  could  fubfift,  being  then  the 
apparent  and  indubitate  heir  of  the  Saxon  line.  JVotton. 

To  INDU'CE.  v.  a.  [induire,  Fr.  inducOy  Latin.] 

1.  Toperfuade;  to  influence  to  any  thing. 

The  felf-fame  argument  in  this  kind,  which  doth  but  induce 
the  vulgar  fort  to  like,  rryay  conftrain  the  wifer  to  yield.  Hook. 

This  lady,  albeit  fhe  was  furnifhed  with  many  excellent  en¬ 
dowments  both  of  nature  and  education,  yet  would  fhe  never 
be  induced  to-  entertain  marriage  with  any.  Hayward. 

Defire  with  thee  ftill  longer  to  converfe 

Induc'd  me.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  viii. 

Let  not  the  covetous  defign  of  growing  rich  induce  you  to 
ruin  your  reputation,  but  rather  fatisfy  yourfelf  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  fortune;  and  let  your  thoughts  be  wholly  taken  up  with 
acquiring  to  yourfelf  a  glorious  name.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. 

2.  To  produce  byperluafion  or  influence. 

Let  the  vanity  of  the  times  be  reftrained,  which  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  other  nations  have  induced ,  and  we  ftrive  apace 
to  exceed  our  pattern.  Bacon' s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

As  this  belief  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  all  mankind,  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  inducing  it  muft  be  of  that  nature  as  to  accommo¬ 
date  itfelf  to  all  fpecies  of  men.  Forbes. 

3.  Fo  offer  by  way  of  induction,  or  confequential  reafoning. 

They  play  much  upon  the  fimile,  or  illuftrative  argumenta¬ 
tion,  to  induce  their  enthymemes  unto  the  people,  and  take  up 
popular  conceits.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

4.  To  inculcate;  to  enforce. 

This  indices  a  general  change  of  opinion,  concerning  the 

perfon 
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perfon  or  party  like  to  be  obeyed  by  the  greatcft  or  ftrongeft 
part  of  the  people.  Temple. 

5.  To  caufe  extrinfically  ;  to  produce. 

Sour  things  induce  a  contraction  in  the  nerves,  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  ftomach,  which  is  a  great  caufe  of  appetite.  Bacon. 

Acidity,  as  it  is  not  the  natural  flate  of  the  animal  fluids, 
but  induced  by  aliment,  is  to  be  cured  by  aliment  with  the 
contrary  qualities.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

6.  To  introduce;  to  bring  into  view. 

T  o  exprobrate  their  ftupidity,  he  induceth  the  providence  of 
florks :  now,  if  the  bird  had  been  unknown,  the  illullration 
had  been  obfcure,  and  the  exprobration  not  fo  proper.  Brown. 

I  he  poet  may  be  feen  inducing  his  perfonages  in  the  firft  Iliad, 
where  he  difcovers  their  humours,  interefts,  and  defigns.  Pope. 

7.  To  bring  on  ;  to  fuperinduce. 

Schifm  is  marked  out  by  the  apoftle  as  a  kind  of  petrifying 
crime,  which  induces  that  induration  to  which  the  fearful  ex¬ 
pectation  of  wrath  is  consequent.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Inducement,  n.f.  [from  induce.]  Motive  to  any  thing ;  that 
which  allures  or  perfuades  to  any  thing. 

1  he  former  inducements  do  now  much  more  prevail,  when 
the  very  thing  hath  miniftered  farther  reafon.  Hooker . 

Many  inducements ,  befides  Scripture,  may  lead  me  to  that, 
which  if  Scripture  be  againft,  they  are  of  no  value,  yet  other- 
wife  are  ftrongly  effeftual  to  perfuade.  Hooker. 

That  mov’d  me  to’t. 

Then  mark  th’  inducement .  Shake/p.  Henry  VIII. 

He  lives 

Higher  degree  of  life  ;  inducement  ftrong 

I* or  us-  Milt.  Par.  LoJ13  b.  ix. 

My  inducement  hither. 

Was  not  at  prefent  here  to  find  my  fon.  Milton’s  Agonijf. 

Inftances  occur  of  oppreflion,  to  which  there  appears  no  in¬ 
ducement  from  the  circumftances  of  the  aftors.  Rogers. 

Indu'ce.r.  n.f  [from  induce.]  A  perfuader  ;  one  that  influences. 

T  o  IN  DU'CT.  v.  a.  [i/idufius3  Latin.] 

1.  To  introduce;  to  bring  in. 

The  ceremonies  in  the  gathering  were  fir  ft  induced  by  the 
Venetians,  v  Sandy  s’ s  Travels. 

2.  To  put  into  aftual  pofleffion  of  a  benefice. 

If  a  perfon  thus  inftituted,  though  not  induced,  takes  a  fe- 
cond  benefice,  it  (hall  make  the  firft  void.  Ayliffe's  ParerLon. 

Indu  ction,  n.f.  [induflicny  Fr.  induflio3  Latin. j 

1.  Introduction ;  entrance. 

Thefe  promifes  are  fair,  the  parties  fure. 

And  our  induction  full  of  profp’rons  hope.  Sbakefp.  Hen.  IV. 

2.  Induction  is  when,  from  feveral  particular  propofitiom,  we  infer 

one  general:  as,  the  doftrineof  theSocinians  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  gofpels,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  acts  of  the 
apoftles,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  epiftles,  nor  the  book 
of  revelations ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  New 
Teftament.  Watts’s  Logick. 

The  inquifition  by  indufiion  is  wonderful  hard ;  for  the  things 
reported  are  full  of  fables,  and  new  experiments  can  hardly 
be  made  but  with  extreme  caution.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Mathematical  things  are  only  capable  of  clear  demonftra- 
tion:  conclufions  in  natural  philofophy  are  proved  by  induction 
of  experiments,  things  moral  by  moral  arguments,  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  faft  by  credible  teftimony.  Tillotfon. 

Although  the  arguing  from  experiments  and  obfervations  by 
induction  be  no  demonftration  of  general  conclufions,  yet  it  is 
the  beft  way  of  arguing  which  the  nature  of  things  admits  of, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  fo  much  the  flronger  by  how  much 
the  induction  is  more  general ;  and  if  no  exception  occur  from 
phaenomena,  the  conclufion  inay  be  general.  Newton’s  Opt. 

He  brought  in  a  new  way  of  arguing  from  induction^  and 
that  grounded  upon  obfervation  and  experiments.  Baker. 
The  aft  or  flate  of  taking  pofleffion  of  an  ecclefiaftical  living. 

Indu'ctive.  adj.  [from  induft.] 

j.  Leading;  perfuaflve.  With  to. 

A  brutifh  vice. 

Inductive  mainly  to  the  fin  of  Eve.  Milt.  Par.  Loft. 

2.  Capable  to  infer  or  produce. 

Abatements  may  take  away  infallible  concludency  in  thefe 
evidences  of  faft,  yet  they  may  be  probable  and  inductive  of 
credibility,  though  not  of  feience.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

To  Indu'e.  v.  a.  [induo3  Latin.] 

1.  To  invert. 

One  firft  matter  all, 

Indu'd  with  various  forms.  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl. 

2.  It  feems  fometimes  to  be,  even  by  good  writers,  confounded 
with  endow  or  indow3  to  furnifh  or  enrich  with  any  quality  or 
excellence. 

The  angel,  by  whom  God  indued  the  waters  of  Bethefda 
with  fupernatural  virtue,  was  not  feen;  yet  the  angel’s  pre¬ 
fence  was  known  by  the  waters.  Hooker. 

His  pow’rs,  with  dreadful  rtrength  indu'd , 

She,  with  her  fair  hand,  Hill’d  into  the  noftrils  of  his 
friend.  Chapman's  Iliads, 

To  INDU'LGE.  v.  a.  [ inclulgeo ,  Latin.] 

I.  To  fondle ;  to  favour to  gratify  with  concelfion  ;  to  fofter. 

The  lazy  glutton  fafe  at  home  will  keep, 

Indulge  his  floth,  and  fatten  with  his  fleep.  Dryd.  Per/. 
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A  mother  was  wont  to  indulge  her  daughters  with  dog§, 
fquirrels,  or  birds;  but  then  they  muft  keep  them  well.  L  eke. 

To  live  like  thofe  that  have  t  eir  hope  in  another  life,  im¬ 
plies  that  we  indulge  ou.felves  in  the  gratifications  of  this  life 
very  fparingly.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  grant  not  of  right,  but  favour. 

Ancient  privileges,  indulged  by  former  kings  to  their  people, 
mull  not,  without  high  reafon,  be  revoked  by  their  luc- 
ceflbrs.  ci  ay  lot’s  Rule  of  living'boly. 

The  virgin  ent’ring  bright,  indulg’d  the  day 
To  the  brown  cave,  and  brulh’d  thadre  ms  away.  Dryden. 

This  is  what  nature’s  want  may  well  fuffice  ; 

But  fince  among  mankind  fo  few  there  are, 

Who  will  conform  to  philofophick  fare, 

Th  is  much  I  will  indulge  thee  for  thy  eafe, 

And  mingle  fomething  of  our  times  to  pleafe,  Dryd.  Juvi 
My  friend,  indulge  one  labour  more, 

And  feek  Atrides.  Pope’s  Odyffey. 

Yet,  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  light 
Indulge ,  dread  chaos  and  eternal  night !  Dunciad. 

To  InduT.ce.  v.  n.  [ALatinifrn  not  in  ufe.]  To  be  favour¬ 
able  ;  to  give  indulgence.  With  to. 

He  muft,  by  indulging  to  any  one  fort  of  reproveable  dif- 
courfe  himfelf,  defeat  all  his  endeavours  againft  the  reft. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Indu  lgence.  ]  r  r .  .  .  -p.  r  .  j  1  -i 

iNou'LGENcr.  \"-f-  Fr-  from  mUts*  ] 

1.  Fondnels;  fond  kindnefs. 

Reftraint  fhe  will  not  brook  ; 

And  left  to  herfelf,  if  evil  thence  enfue. 

She  firft  his  weak  indulgence  will  accufe.  Milt.  Par  ad.  Lojl. 

The  glories  of  our  ifle. 

Which  yet  like  golden  ore,  unripe  in  beds, 

Expeft  the  warm  indul^ency  of  heaven.  Dryd.  K.  Arthur ; 

2.  Forbearance;  tendernefs ;  oppofite  to  rigour 

They  err,  that  through  indulgence  to  others,  or  fondnefs  to 
any  fin  in  themfelves,  fubftitute  for  repentance  any  thing  lefs. 

Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

In  known  images  of  life,  I  guefs 
The  labour  greater,  as  th’  indulgence  lefs.  Pope. 

3.  Favour  granted. 

If  all  thefe  gracious  indulgences  are  without  any  effeft  on  us, 
we  muft  perifti  in  our  own  folly.  Regers. 

4.  Grant  of  the  church  of  Rome,  not  defined  by  themfelves. 

Thou,  that  giv’ft  whores  indulgences  to  fin, 

I’ll  canvas  thee.  Sbakefpeare’s  Henry  V 1. 

Indulgences ,  difpenfes,  pardons,  bulls, 

The  fport  of  v/inds.  Milton. 

In  purgatory,  indulgences ,  and  fupererogation,  the  afiertors 
feem  to  be  unanimous  in  nothing  but  in  reference  to  profit. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Leo  X.  is  defervedly  infamous  for  his  bafe  proftitution  of 
indulgences.  Atterbury . 

Indu'lgent.  adj.  [ indulgent ,  Fr.  indulgens3  Latin.] 

1.  Kind;  gentle. 

God  has  done  all  for  us  that  the  moft  indulgent  Creator  could 
do  for  the  work  of  his  hands.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

2.  Mild ;  favourable. 

Hereafter  fuch  in  thy  behalf  fhall  be 
Th’  indulgent  cenfure  of  pofterity.  Waller. 

3.  Gratifying  ;  favouring  ;  giving  way  to.  With  of. 

The  feeble  old,  indulgent  of  their  eafe.  Dryden' s  /En. 

Indu'lgently.  adv.  [from  indulgent.]  Without  feverity ; 
without  cenfure  ;  without  felf-reproach  ;  with  indulgence. 

He  that  not  only  commits  fome  aft  of  fin,  but  lives  indul¬ 
gently  in  it,  is  never  to  be  counted  a  regenerate  man.  Hamm. 

Indu'lto  \n'f‘  !7ta*-  an^  French.]  Privilege  or  exemption. 

To  I'NDURATE.  v.n.  [ induro ,  Latin.]  To  grow  hard;  to 
harden. 

Stones  within  the  earth  at  firft  are  but  rude  earth  or  clay; 
and  fo  minerals  come  at  firft  of  juices  concrete,  which  after¬ 
wards  indurate.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hft. 

That  plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may  indurate  under  water, 
without  approachment  of  air,  we  have  experiments  in  coral¬ 
line.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  I'NDURATE.  V.  a. 

1.  To  make  hard. 

A  contracted  indurated  bladder  is  a  circumftance  fometimes 
attending  on  the  ftone,  and  indeed  an  extraordinary  danger¬ 
ous  one.  '  ’  _  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

2.  To  harden  the  mind  ;  to  fear  the  confcience. 

Indura'tion.  n.f.  [from  indurate] 

1.  The  ftate  of  growing  hard. 

'This  is  a  notable  inftance  of  condenfation  and  induration , 
by  burial  under  earth,  in  caves,  for  a  long  time.  Bacon. 

2.  1  he  aft  of  hardening. 

3.  Obduracy ;  hardnefs  of  heart. 

Schifm  is  marked  out  by  the  apoftle  as  a  kind  of  petrifying 
crime,  which  induces  that  induration  to  which  the  fearful  ex¬ 
pectation  of  wrath  is  confequent.  Decay  of  Piety. 

INDUSTRIOUS,  adj.  [ indujhieux ,  Fr.  indujlrius ,  Lat.J  Dili- 
ligent ;  laborious ;  afliduous.  Oppofed  to  Jiothful. 

He 
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Me  himfelf,  being  excellently  learned,  and  indufirious  to 
fcek.  out  the  truth  of  all  things  concerning  the  original  of  his 
own  people,  hath  fct  down  the  teftimony  of  the  ancients 
truly.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

v  Let  our  juft  cenfures 
Attehd  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Indujlrious  foldierfhip.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

His  thoughts  were  low  : 

To  vice  indujlrious ;  but  to  ftobler  deeds 

Timorous  and  flothful.  ,  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl. 

2»  Defigned ;  done  for  the  purpofe. 

The  indujlrious  perforation  of  the  tendons  of  the  fecond 
joints  of  fingers  and  toes,  draw  the  tendons  of  the  third  joints 
through.  More's  Divine  Dialogues. 

Obferve  carefully  all  the  events  which  happen  either  by  an 
occafional  concurrence  of  various  caufes,  or  by  the  indujlrious 
application  of  knowing  men.  Watts's  Improv.  of  the  Mind. 

Indu'stRIoQsly.  adv.  [from  indujlrious .] 

1 .  Diligently  ;  laborioufiy  ;  afliduoufly. 

If  indujlrioufy 

I  play’d  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence. 

Not  weighing  well  the  end.  Shakejp.  Winter's  Tale. 

Some  friends  to  vice  indujlrioufy  defend 
Thefe  innocent  diverfions,  and  pretend 
That  I  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame.  Dryd.  Juv. 

2.  For  the  fet  purpofe;  with  defign. 

Great  Britain  was  never  before  united  in  itfelf  under  one 
king,  notwithftanding  that  the  uniting  had  been  indufrioufy 
attempted  both  by  war  and  peace.  Bacon. 

I  am  not  under  the  necelfity  of  declaring  myfelf,  and  I 
indufrioufy  conceal  my  name,  which  wholly  exempts  me  from 
any  hopes  and  fears.  Swift. 

Industry,  n.f  [indufriefx.  indufria, Lat.j  Diligence;  afliduity. 

The  fweat  of  indufry  would  dry  and  die. 

But  for  the  end  it  works  to.  Shakefpeare's  Cymbeline. 

See  the  laborious  bee 
For  little  drops  of  honey  flee. 

And  there  with  humble  fweets  content  her  indufry.  Cowl. 
Providence  would  only  initiate  mankind  into  the  ufeful 
knowledge  of  her  treafures,  leaving  the  reft  to  employ  our  in- 
dujlry ,  that  we  might  not  live  like  idle  loiterers.  More' s  Antid. 

To  INE'BRIATE.  v.  a.  [ inebrio ,  Latin.]  To  intoxicate ;  to 
make  drunk. 

Wine  fugared  inelriateth  lefs  than  wine  pure :  fops  in  wine, 
quantity  for  quantity,  inebriates  more  than  wine  of  itfelf.  Bac. 

Fifti,  entering  far  in  and  meeting  with  the  frelh  water,  as 
if  inebriated ,  turn  up  their  bellies  and  are  taken.  Sandy s. 

To  Ine'briate.  v.n.  To  grow  drunk;  to  be  intoxicated. 

At  Conftantinople  fifti,  that  come  from  the  Euxine  fea  into 
the  frefh  water,  do  inebriate  and  turn  up  their  bellies,  fo  as 
you  may  take  them  with  your  hand.  Bacon's  Natural  Hif. 

Inebria'tion.  n.f  [from  inebriate .]  Drunkennefs ;  intoxi¬ 
cation. 

That  cornelians  and  bloodftones  may  be  of  virtue  to  thofe 
intentions  they  are  applied,  experience  will  make  us  grant ; 
but  not  that  an  amethyft  prevents  inebriation.  Brown. 

IneffabiTity.  n.f  [from  ineffable.']  Unfpeakablenefs. 

Ine'ffable.  adj.  [ ineffable ,  Fr.  ineffabilis ,  Lat.]  Unfpeakable  ; 
unutterable ;  not  to  be  exprefled.  It  is  ufed  almoft  always  in 
a  good  fenfe. 

To  whom  the  fon,  with  calm  afpeCl,  and  clear, 
Light’ning  divine,  ineffable ,  ferene  ! 

Made  anfwer.  Milton's  Paradife  Lof ,  b.  v. 

Reflect  upon  a  clear,  unblotted,  acquitted  confcience,  and 
feed  upon  the  ineffable  comforts  of  the  memorial  of  a  con¬ 
quered  temptation.  South. 

Ine'ffably.  adv.  {From  ineffable.]  In  a  manner  not  to  be  ex¬ 
prefled. 

He  all  his  father  full  exprefs’d, 

Ineffably  into  his  face  receiv’d.  Milton. 

Ineffective,  adj.  [in  effect  if  Fr.  in  and  effective.]  That  which 
can  produce  no  effeCl. 

As  the  body,  without  blood,  is  a  dead  and  lifelefs  trunk ; 
fo  is  the  word  of  God,  without  the  fpirit,  a  dead  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  letter.  Taylor. 

He  that  aflures  himfelf  he  never  errs,  will  always  err ;  and 
his  preemptions  will  render  all  attempts  to  inform  him  inef¬ 
fective.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

Ineffectual,  adj.  [m  and  effectual.]  Unable  to  produce  its 
proper  effcCt;  weak;  without  power. 

The  publick  reading  of  the  Apocrypha  they  condemn  as  a 
riling  effectual  unto  evil;  the  bare  reading  even  of  Scriptures 
themfelves  they  rniflike,  as  a  thing  ineffectual  to  do  good.  Hook. 

The  death  of  Patrocles,  joined  to  the  offer  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  which  of  itfelf  had  proved  ineffectual.  Pope. 

Ineffectually,  adv.  [from  ineffectual.]  Without  effect. 

Jnefff/ctu alnrss.  n.f  [from  ineffectual.]  Inefficacy;  want 
of  power  to  perform  the  proper  eftcCt. 

St.  James  fpeaks  of  the  ineffcCiualnefs  of  fomc  mens  devo¬ 
tion,  Ce  afk,  and  receive  not,  becaufe  ye  afk  amifs.  Wake. 

Ineffica  cious,  adj.  [incffcace,Ys,  inefficax,  Latin.]  Unable 
to  produce  effects ;  weak;  feeble, 
i 


Is  not  that  better  than  always  to  have  the  rod  in  hand,  and, 
by  frequent  ufe  of  it,  mifapply  and  render  inefficacious  this  ufe¬ 
ful  remedy  ?  Locke. 

Ine'fficacy.  n.f.  [in  and  ejficacia,  Latin.]  Want  of  power; 
want  of  effect. 

Ine'legance.  }  n.f.  [from  inelegant]  Abfence  of  beauty; 

Inf/Legancy.  3  want  of  elegance. 

INE'LEGANT.  adj.  [inelegant,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  becoming  ;  not  beautiful ;  oppofue  to  elegant. 

What  order,  fo  contriv’d  as  not  to  mix 
Taftes,  not  well  join’d,  inelegant ,  but  bring 
Tafte  after  tafte,  upheld  with  kindlieft  change.  Milton. 
This  very  variety  of  fea  and  land,  hill  and  dale,  which  is 
here  reputed  fo  inelegant  and  unbecoming,  is  indeed  extremely 
charming  and  agreeable.  Woodward. 

2.  Mean;  defpicable;  contemptible. 

Modern  criticks,  having  never  read  Homer,  but  in  low  and 
inelegant  tranflations,  impute  the  meannefs  of  the  tranflation 
to  the  poet.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyffey. 

Ine'loquent.  adj.  [in  and  eloquens,  Latin.]  Not  perfualive ; 
not  oratorical :  oppofite  to  eloquent. 

Ine'pt.  adj.  [ineptus,  Lat.]  Unfit;  ufelefs;  trifling;  foolifh. 
The  works  of  nature,  being  neither  ufelefs  nor  inept ,  mull 
be  guided  by  fome  principle  of  knowledge.  Afore. 

After  their  various  unfuccefsful  ways. 

Their  fruitlefs  labour,  and  inept  effays. 

No  caufe  of  thefe  appearances  they’ll  find, 

But  power  exerted  by  th’  Eternal  Mind.  Blackmore 

When  the  upper  and  vegetative  ftratum  was  once  wafhed 
off  by  rains,  the  hills  would  have  become  barren,  the  ftrata 
below  yielding  only  mere  fterfle  matter,  fuch  as  was  wholly 
inept  and  improper  for  the  formation  of  vegetables.  Woodward . 

Ine'ptly.  adv.  [inept e,  Latin.]  Triflingly;  foolifhly;  un¬ 
fitly. 

None  of  them  are  made  foolifhly  or  ineptly.  More. 

All  things  were  at  firft  difpofed  by  an  omnifeient  intellect, 
that  cannot  contrive  ineptly.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

Ine'ptitude.  n.f.  [from  ineptus ,  Lat.[  Unfitnefs. 

The  grating  and  rubbing  of  axes  againft  the  fockets,  wherein 
they  are  placed,  will  caufe  fome  ineptitude  or  refiftency  to  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  cylinder.  Wilkins. 

An  omnipotent  agent  works  infallibly  and  irrefiftibly, 
no  ineptitude  or  ftubbornnefs  of  the  matter  being  ever  able  to 
hinder  him.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

There  is  an  ineptitude  to  motion  from  too  great  laxity,  and 
an  ineptitude  to  motion  from  too  great  tenfion.  Arbuthmt. 

Inequality,  n.f  [ inegalite ,  Fr.  from  in  aqualitas  and  in 
aqualis ,  Latin.] 

1 .  Difference  of  comparative  quantity. 

There  is  fo  great  an  inequality  in  the  length  of  our  legs  and 
arms,  as  makes  it  impoflible  for  us  to  walk  on  all  four.  Ray. 

2.  Unevennefs  ;  interchange  of  higher  and  lower  parts. 

The  country  is  cut  into  fo  many  hills  and  inequalities  as  ren¬ 
ders  it  defenfible.  Jddifon  on  Italy. 

The  glafs  feemed  as  well  wrought  as  the  objeCt-glafies  ufe 
to  be;  yet  when  it  was  quickfilvered,  the  reflexion  difeovered 
innumerable  inequalities  all  over  the  glafs.  Newton's  Opt. 

If  there  were  no  inequalities  in  the  furface  of  the  earth,  nor 
in  the  feafons  of  the  year,  we  fhould  lofe  a  confiderabie  Ihare 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Bentley. 

3.  Difproportion  to  any  office  or  purpofe ;  ftate  of  not  being 
adequate ;  inadequatenefs. 

The  great  inequality  of  all  things  to  the  appetites  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  foul  appears  from  this,  that  in  all  worldly  things  a  man 
finds  not  half  the  pleafure  in  the  actual  pofleflion  that  he  pro- 
pofed  in  the  expectation.  South's  Sermons. 

4.  Change  of  ftate ;  unlikenefs  of  a  thing  to  itfelf ;  difference  of 
temper  or  quality. 

In  fome  places,  by  the  nature  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  fitua- 
tion  of  woods  and  hills,  the  air  is  more  unequal  than  in  others; 
and  inequality  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to  health.  Bacon. 

5.  Difference  of  rank  or  ftation. 

If  fo  frnall  inequality  between  man  and  man  make  in  them 
modefty  a  commendable  virtue,  who  refpe&ing  fuperiors  as 
fuperiors,  can  neither  fpeak  nor  ftand  before  them  without 
fear.  Hooker. 

Inerrari'lity.  n.f  [from  inerrable.]  Exemption  from  error  ; 
infallibility. 

I  cannot  allow  their  wifdom  fuch  a  completenefs  and  in- 
errability  as  to  exclude  myfelf  from  judging.  King  Charles . 

INE'RRABLE.  adj.  [in  and  err.]  Exempt  from  errour. 

We  have  convi&ion  from  reafon,  or  decilions  from  the  in¬ 
errable  and  requifite  conditions  of  fenfe.  Brcivn's  Vulgar  Err, 
Infallibility  and  inerrablcnefs  is  affumed  by  the  Rortfifh 
church,  without  any  inerrable  ground  to  build  it  on.  Hamm. 

Ine'rr ableness.  n.f.  [from  inerrable.]  Exemption  from 
errour. 

Infallibility  and  inerrablcnefs  is  affumed  and  inclofed  by  the 
Romifh  church,  without  any  inerrable  ground  to  build  it 
on>  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

Ine'rrably.  adv.  [from  inerrable.]  With  fecurity  frtrn 
errour ;  infallibly. 
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Ine'rringly.  adv  [in  and  erring.]  Without  crrour ;  with¬ 
out  miflake;  without  deviation. 

That  divers  limners  at  a  dirtance,  without  copy,  (hould 
draw  the  fame  pi£hrre,  ,s  more  conceivable,  than  that  matter 
fhould  frame  rtfelf  fo  mrrmgly  according  to  the  idea  of  its 
kind.  Cl  s  r 

iNE'RT.  adj.  P»rrr,  Lat]  Dull ,  iluggiih;  moUonS 7*' 

Body  alone,  inert  and  brute,  you’ll  find  ; 

The  caufe  of  all  things  is  by  you  aflign’d.  '  Blackmon. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train  ! 

Without  whofe  quickening  glance  their  cumb’rous  orbs 

_  ^  W  ere  brute  unhvely  mafs,  inert  and  dead.  Tbomfon. 

Inertly,  adv.  [from  inert.]  Sluggifhlyj  dully. 

Ye  pow’rs,  } 

Sufpend  a  while  your  force  inertly  flrong.  Dunciad. 

Inesc a’tion.  and  ,fca,  Lat.]  The  a«  of  baiting.  DU 7. 

Inestimable,  adj.  [tnejhmable,  Fr.  inefiimabilis,  Lat.l  Too 
valuable  to  be  rated  ;  tranfcending  all  price. 

I  thought  I  faw  a  thoufand  fearful  wrecks, 

A  thoufand  men  that  fifhes  gnaw’d  upon ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Ine fl  unable  Hones,  un valu’d  jewels.  Shake/.  Rich.  III. 

1  he  pope  thereupon  took  advantage,  abufingthe  fimplicity 
of  the  king  to  fuck  out  inefiimable  fums  of  money,  to  the  in- 
to.erable  grievance  of  both  the  clergy  and  temporality.  Abbot. 

1  here  we  mall  fee  a  fight  worthy  dying  for,  that  bleffed 
saviour,  of  whom  the  Scripture  does  fo  excellently  entertain 
us,  and  who  does  fo  highly  deferve  of  us  upon  the  fcore  of 
his  infinite  pe:  factions,  and  his  inefiimable  benefits.  Boyle. 

And  fhall  this  prize,  th’  inefiimable  prize, 

On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze  !  Pope. 

Ine'vident.  adj.  [inevident,  Fr.  in  and  evident.]  Not  plain  ; 
obfeure.  Not  in  ufe. 

The  habit  of  faith  in  divinity  is  an  argument  of  things  un- 
feen,  and  a  liable  affent  unto  things  inevident ,  upon  authority 
of  the  divine  revealer,  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Inevitability  n.  f  [from  inevitable .]  Impoflibility  to  be 
avoided  ;  certainty. 

By  liberty,  I  do  underfland  neither  a  liberty  from  fin,  mi- 
fery,  fervitude,  nor  violence,  but  flom  neceffity,  or  rather 
neceflitation  ;  that  is,  an  univerfal  immunity  from  all  inevita- 
Mty  and  determination  to  one.  Bramh.  again jt  Hobbs. 

INEVITABLE-  adj .  [ inevitable 5  Fr.  inevitabilis ,  Lat.]  Un- 
avoidable;  not  to  be  efcaped. 

I  had  a  pafs  with  him  :  he  gives  me  the  fluck  in  with  fuch  a 
mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable.  Shake/p.  Twelfth  Night. 

Fate  inevitable 

Subdues  us.  Milton. 

Since  my  inevitable  death  you  know. 

You  fafely  unavailing  pity  fhow.  Dryden' s  Aurengzebe. 

Ine'vitably.  adv.  [from  inevitable .]  Without  poffibility  of 
efcape. 

The  day  thou  eat’fl  thereof,  mvfole  command 

Tranfgrefl,  inevitably  thou  (halt  die.  Alilton’s  Par.  Lojl. 

How  inevitably  does  an  immoderate  laughter  end  in  a  figh  ? 

South's  Sermons. 

To  look  no  further  than  the  next  line,  it  will  inevitably  fol¬ 
low,  that  they  can  drive  to  no  certain  point.  Drydcn. 

Inflammations  of  the  bowels  oft  inevitably  tend  to  the  ruin 
of  the  whole.  Harvey  on  Con fumptions. 

If  our  fenfe  of  hearing  were  exalted,  we  fhould  have  no 
quiet  or  fleep  in  the  filentefl  nights,  and  we  mufl  inevitably  be 
flricken  deaf  or  dead  with  a  clap  of  thunder.  Bentley. 

Inexcusable,  adj .  [ inexcufable,  Fr.  inexcufabilis,  Lat.  in  and 
excufable. ]  Not  to  be  excufed  ;  not  to  be  palliated  by  apology. 

It  is  a  temerity,  and  a  folly  inexcufable ,  to  deliver  up  our- 
felves  needlefly  into  another’s  power.  L'EJlrange. 

As  we  are  an  ifland  with  ports  and  navigable  feas,  we  fhould 
be  inexcufable  if  we  did  not  make  thefe  bleflings  turn  to  ac¬ 
count.  Addifon  s  Freeholder. 

Such  a  favour  could  only  render  them  more  obdurate,  and 
more  inexcufable  :  it  would  inhance  their  guilt.  Atterbury. 

If  learning  be  not  encouraged  under  your  adminiflration, 
you  are  the  mod  inexcufable  perfon  alive.  Sivift. 

A  fallen  woman  is  the  more  in* xcu fable,  as,  from  the  cradle, 
the  fex  is  warned  againfl  the  deluficns  of  men.  Clarifjd. 

Inexcusableness,  n.f  [from  inexcufable.]  Enormity  beyond 
forgivenefs  or  palliation. 

T  heir  inexcufablenefs  is  flated  upon  the  fuppofition  that  they 
knew  God,  but  did  not  glorify  him.  South's  Sermons. 

Inexcusably,  adv.  [from  inexcufable.]  To  a  degree  of  guilt 
or  folly  beyond  excufe. 

It  will  inexcufably  condemn  fome  men,  who  having  received 
excellent  endowments,  yet  have  fruflrated  the  intention. Brown. 

Inexha'lable.  adj.  [in  and  exhale.]  That  which  cannot  eva¬ 
porate. 

A  new  laid  egg  will  not  fo  eaftly  be  boiled  hard,  becaufe  it 
contains  a  great  flock  of  humid  parts,  which  mufl  be  evapo¬ 
rated  before  the  heat  can  bring  the  incxhalable  parts  into  con- 
fiflence.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Inexha'ust ed.  adj.  [in  and  exhaujled.]  Unemptied;  not 
poflible  to  be  emptied. 
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So  wert  thou  born  into  a  tuneful  flrain, 

An  early,  rich,  and  inexhaujled  vein.  Dryden. 

Inexha'ustible.  adj.  [in  and  exhaujlible  ]  Not  to  be  drawn 
all  away ;  not  to  be  fpent. 

Reflect  on  the  variety  of  combinations  which  may  be  made 
with  number,  whofe  Hock  is  inexhauflible ,  and  truly  infi* 
nitc.  '  .  Lode » 

I  he  flock  that  the  mind  has  in  its  power,  by  varying  the 
idea  of  fpace,  is  perfectly  inexhaufiible,  and  fo  it  can  multiply 
figures  in  infinitum.  Locke. 

Inexi'stent.  adj.  [in  and  exi/lent.]  Not  having  being;  not 
to  be  found  in  nature. 

To  exprefs  complexed  fignifications  they  took  a  liberty  to 
compound  and  piece  together  creatures  of  allowable  forms  into 
mixtures  inexiftent.  ■  Brown’ s  Vulg.  Err. 

We  doubt  whether  thefe  heterogeneities  jbe^fo  much  as  in- 
exiftent  in  the  concrete,  whence  they  are  obtained.  Boyle. 

Inexistence,  n.fi.  [m  and  exiflence.]  _  Want  of  being;  want 
of  exiflence. 

He  calls  up  the  heroes  of  former  ages  from  a  Hate  of  in- 
exiflence  to  adorn  and  diverfify  his  poem.  Broome  on  the  Odjfi. 

Inexorable,  adj.  [inexorable,  Fr.  inexcrabilis ,  Latin.]  Not 
to  be  intreated  ;  not  to  be  moved  by  intreaty. 

You  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable , 

Oh  ten  times  more,  than  tygers  of  Hyrcania.  Shake f.  H.V I. 

Inexorable^  dog.  Shak.  Menlo  of  Vcn  ce. 

The  fcourge 

Inexorable  calls  to  penance.  Milton . 

The  gueils  invited  came, 

And  with  the  reft  th’  inexorable  dame.  Dryden. 

"I  h’  inexorable  gates  were  barr’d. 

And  nought  was  leen,  and  nought  was  heard, 

But  dreadful  gleams,  fhrieks  of  woe  Pope’s  St.  Ccec.lia. 
Y  e  can  be  deaf  to  the  words  of  fo  fweet  a  charmer,  and  in¬ 
exorable  to  all  his  invitations.  Rogers. 

Inexpe'dience.  (n.fi.  [in  and  expediency.]  Want  of  fitnefs  ; 

Inexpediency.  )  want  of  propriety;  unfuitablenefs  to  time 
or  place;  inconvenience. 

It  concerneth  fuperiours  to  look  well  to  the  expediency  and 
inexpediency  of  what  they  enjoin  in  different  things,  banderjon . 

Inexpedient,  adj.  [in  and  expedient.]  Inconvenient;  unfit; 
improper;  unfuitable  to  time  or  place. 

It  is  not  inexpedient  they  fhould  be  known  to  come  from  a 
perfon  altogether  a  Hranger  to  chymical  affairs.  Boyle. 

We  fhould  be  prepared  not  only  with  patience  to  bear,  but: 
to  receive  with  thankfulnefs  a  repulfe,  if  God  fhould  fee  them 
to  be.  inexpedient.  S  main  dee  s  Sermons. 

Inexperience,  n.fi.  [inexperience,  Fr.  m  and  experience.]  Want 
of  experimental  knowledge ;  want  of  experience. 

„  Thy  words  at  random  argue  thine  inexperience.  Milton . 

_  Prejudice  and  felf-fufficiency  naturally  proceed  from  inexpe¬ 
rience of  the  world,  and  ignorance  of  mankind.  Addifon. 

Inexpe  Rienced,  adj.  [inexpertus ,  Lat.J  Not  experienced. 

Inexpert,  adj.  [ inexpertus ,  Lat.  in  and  expert.]  Unfkilful  : 
unfkilled. 

The  race  ele<5l  advance 
Through  the  wild  defert ;  not  the  readiefl  way, 

Lefl  ent’ring  on  the  Canaanite  alarm’d, 

War  terrify  them  inexpert.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  xii. 

In  letters  and  in  laws 

Not  inexpert.  *  Prior 

INEXPIABLE,  adj.  [inexpiable,  French;  inexpiabilis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  to  be  atoned.  J 

2.  Not  to  be  mollified  by  atonement. 

Love  feeks  to  have  love : 

My  love  how  could’fl  thou  hope,  who  took’H  the  way 
,  To  raife  in  me  inexpiable  hate  ?  Milton's  Agonifies . 

Ine  xpiably.  adv.  [from  inexpiable.]  To  a  degree  "beyond 
atonement.  J 

Excurfions  are  inexpiably  bad, 

,  And  ’tis  much  fefer  to  leave  out  than  add.  Rofcommon. 

Inexpleaely.  adv.  [in  and  expleo,  Lat.]  Infatiably.  A  word 
not  in  ufe. 

.  MTat  were  thefe  harpies  but  flatterers,  delators,  and  the 
tnexpleably  covetous.  Sandy  s' s  Travels. 

Ine  xplic A  ble.  adj.  [inexplicable,  Fr.  in  and  explico,  Lat-.]  In¬ 
capable  of  being  explained  ;  not  to  be  made  intelligible. 

.  What  could  fuch  apprehenfions  breed,  but,  as  Their  nature 
is,  inexplicable  paflions  of  mind,  defires  abhorring  what  they 
embrace,  and  embracing  what  they  abhor  l  Hooker . 

mC  3t  leaft  this  reems  ™exPluaMe,  if  light  be  nothing 
elfe  than  preflion  or  motion  propagated  through 'ether.  Newton. 

None  eludes  fagacious  reafon  more, 
t  Than  this  obfeure  inexplicable  pow’r.  Blackmore 

Inexplicably,  adv.  [from  inexplicable  ]  In  a  manner  not  to 
be  explained. 

Inexpressible,  adj.  [in  and  exprefs.]  Not  to  be  told  •  not  to 
be  uttered ;  unutterable.  *  v 

Thus  when  in  orbs 
Of  circuit  inexpreffible  they  flood, 

Orb  within  orb.  Paralif.  Lojl,  l.  v. 
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Nothing  can  fo  peculiarly  gratify  the  noble  difpofitions  of 
human  nature,  as  for  one  man  to  fee  another  fo  much  himfelf 
as  to  figh  his  griefs,  and  groan  his  pains,  to  fing  his  joys,  and 
do  and  feel  every  thing  by  fympathy  and  fecret  inexpreffible 
communications.  South’ s  Sermons. 

The  true  God  had  no  certain  name  given  to  him  ;  for  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  God,  and  Creator,  are  but  titles  ariiing  from  his 
\vorks ;  and  God  is  not  a  name,  but  a  notion  ingrafted  in 
human  nature  of  an  inexpreffible  being.  Stilling  fleet. 

There  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Virgil’s  words  ;  and  in  them 
principally  confids  that  beauty,  which  gives  fo  inexpreffible  a 
pleafure  to  him  who  bed  underftands  their  force:  this  diction 
of  his  is  never  to  be  copied.  • Dryden . 

Inexpre  ssibly,  adv.  [from  inexpreffible .]  To  a  degree  or  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  uttered  ;  unutterably. 

God  will  protedl  and  reward  all  his  faithful  fefVants  in  a 
manner  and  meaiure  inexpreflibly  abundant.  Hammond. 

He  began  to  play  upon  it:  the  found  was  exceeding  fweet, 
and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexp'  ejjibly  vr\c.- 
lodious.  Addfon’s  Spectator. 

Inexp u'gnable.  adj.  [ inexpugnable ,  Fr.  inexpugnabilis ,  Lat.J 
Impregnable  ;  not  to  be  taken  by  a  (Fault ;  not  to  be  fubdued. 

Why  fhould  there  be  implanted  in  each  fex  fuch  a  vehement 
and  inexpugnable  appetite  of  copulation  ?  Ray  on  the  Creation. 
Inexti  nguishable,  adj.  [. inextinguible ,  Fr.  in  and  extinguo, 
Latin.]  Unquenchable. 

Pillars,  ftatues,  and  other  memorials,  are  a  fort  of  fhadow 
of  an  endlefs  life,  and  (how  an  inextinguijhable  defi re  which  all 
men  have  of  it.  Grew’ s  Cflmol. 

Inextricable,  adj.  [ inextricable ,  Fr.  inextricabilis ,  Latin.] 
Not  to  be  difintangled ;  not  to  be  cleared;  not  to  be  fet  free 
from  obfeurity  or  perplexity. 

He  that  fhould  tye  inextricable  knots,  only  to  baffle  the  in- 
duftry  of  thofe  that  (hould  attempt  to  unloofe  them,  would  be 
thought  not  to  have  ferved  his  generation.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Stopt  by  awful  heights,  and  gulphs  immenfe 
Of  wifdom,  and  of  vaft  omnipotence. 

She  trembling  (bands,  and  does  in  wonder  gaze. 

Loft  in  the  wild  inextricable  maze.  Blackrnore. 

Inextricably,  adv.  [from  inextricable]  To  a  degree  of  per¬ 
plexity  not  to  be  difmtangled. 

The  mechanical  atheift,  though  you  grant  him  his  laws  of 
mechanifm,  is  nfiverthelefs  inextricably  puzzled  and  baffled 
with  the  firft  formation  of  animals.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

In  vain  they  drive  ;  th’  intangling  fnares  deny. 

Inextricably  firm,  the  power  to  fly.  Pope’s  Odyffcy. 

To  Ine'ye.  v.n.  [in  and  eye'.]  To  inoculate ;  to  propagate 
trees  by  the  infition  of  a  bud  into  a  foreign  (lock. 

Let  fage  experience  teach  thee  all  the  arts 
Of  grafting  and  ineying.  Phillips. 

Infallibility.  }  n.f  [infallibility  Fr.  from  infallible.]  ln- 
Infa'llibleness.  )  errability;  exemption  from  errour. 

Infallibility  is  the  higheft  perfection  of  the  knowing  faculty, 
and  confequently  the  firmed  degree  of  aflent.  dillotjon. 

Infallible,  adj.  [ infallible ,  Fr.  in  and  fallible.]  Privileged 
from  errour;  incapable  of  miftake;  not  to  be  milled  or  de¬ 
ceived  ;  certain. 

Every  caufe  admitteth  not  fuch  infallible  evidence  of  proof, 
as  leaveth  no  poffibility  of  doubt  or  lcruple  behind  it.  Hooker. 

Believe  my  words; 

For  they  are  certain  and  infallible.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
The  fuccefs  is  certain  and  infallible ,  and  none  ever  yet  mif- 
carried  in  the  attempt.  South’s  Seimons. 

Inf  a'lliely.  adv.  [from  infallible.] 

1.  Without  danger  of  deceit;  with  fecurity  from  errour. 

We  cannot  be  as  God  infallibly  knowing  good  and  evil. 

Smalridge’s  Sermons. 

2.  Certainly. 

Our  blefled  Lord  has  diftinCfly  opened  the  feene  of  futurity 
to  us,  and  directed  us  to  fuch  a  conduct  as  will  infallibly  render 
us  happy  in  it.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

To  Infa'me.  v.  a.  [infamer,  Fr.  infamo ,  Lat.]  To  reprefent 
to  difadvantage ;  to  defame;  to  cenfure  publickly;  to  make 
infamous ;  to  brand. 

Livia  is  inflamed  for  the  poifoning  of  her  hufband.  Bacon. 

Hitherto  obfeur’d,  inflam'd. 

And  thy  fair  fruit  let  hang,  as  to  no  end 
Created.  Mi l ton's  Paradife  lofl. 

I'NFAMOUS.  adj.  [inflame,  infamant,  Fr.  inf  amis,  Lat.]  Pub¬ 
lickly  branded  with  guilt ;  openly  cenfured  ;  of  bad  nature. 

Thofe  that  be  near,  and  thofe  that  be  far  from  thee,  (hall 
mock  thee,  which  art  infamous.  Ezek.  xxii.  5. 

Thcfe  arc  as  fome  inflations  bawd  or  whore 
Should  praife  a  matron  ;  what  could  hurt  her  more.  Bffohnf. 
After  times  will  difpute  it,  whether  Hotham  were  more  in¬ 
famous  at  Hull  or  at  Tower-hill.  King  Charles. 

Perfons  infamous ,  or  branded  with  any  note  of  infamy  in 
any  publick  court  of  judicature,  are,  ipj'o jure,  forbidden  robe 
advocates.  Aylifle  s  Par  ergon. 

I’n famously,  adv.  [from  infamous] 

i.  With  open  reproach;  with  publick  notoriety  of  reproach. 


2.  Shamefully ;  fcandaloudy. 

That  poem  was  inflamoufy  bad.  Dryden  s  Dnfref.oyx 

I'nfamous  ness,  tn  J.  [ infamie ,  Fr.  inf  ami  a ,  Lat.]  Publick 

I'nfamy.-  )  reproach  ;  notoriety  of  bad  character. 

Ye  are  taken  up  in  the  lips  of  talkers,  and  are  the  infamy' n't 
the  people.  1  Ezek.  xxxvi.  j. 

I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee : 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father’s  houfe, 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  (tones  together, 

And  fet  up  Lancafter.  Shakefpeare’s  PJenry  X  I. 

'(  he  noble  ifle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs, 

Her  face  delat’d  with  fears  of  infamy.  Shakefp.  Rich.  Ilf. 
Wilful  perpetrations  of  unworthy  actions  brand,  with  molt 
indelible  characters  of  infamy ,  the  name  and  memory  to  pofte- 
rity..  •  King  Charles. 

FnfanCY.  n.f.  [ inf  anti  a ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  firft  part  of  life.  Ufually  extended  by  naturalifts  to 
feven  years. 

Dare  we  affirm  it  was  ever  his  meaning,  that  unto  their  fal- 
vation,  who  even  from  their  tender  infancy  never  knew  any 
other  faith  or  religion  than  only  Chriftian,  no  kind  of  teaching 
can  be  available,  laving  that  which  was  fo  needful  for  theftrft 
univerfal  converfion  of  Gentiles,  hating  Chiiftianity  ?  Hooker. 

Pirithous  came  t’  attend 
This  worthy  Thefeus,  his  familiar  friend  : 

Their  love  in  early  infancy  began, 

And  rofe  as  childhood  ripen’d  into  man.  Dryden. 

The  infenfible  impreffions  on  our  tender  infancies  have  very 
important  and  lading  confequences.  Locke. 

2.  Civil  infancy,  extended  by  the  Englili.  law  to  one  and  twenty 
years. 

3.  Firft  age  of  any  thing;  beginning;  original;  commence¬ 
ment. 

In  Spain  our  fprings,  like  old  mens  children,  be 
Decay’d  and  wither’d  from  their  infancy.  Dryd.  Ind.  Emp. 
The  difference  between  the  riches  of  Roman  citizens  in  the 
infancy  and  in  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  will  appear  by  com¬ 
paring  the  firft  valuation  of  eftates  with  the  eftates  afterwards 
pofleffed.  Arbuthnot  cn  Coins. 

Infa'ngthef,  or  hingfangtheft,  or  infangtheof  is  compounded 
of  three  Saxon  words :  the  prepofition,  in,  fang,  or  fang,  to 
take  or  catch,  and  thef  It  fignifies  a  privilege  or  liberty 
granted  unto  lords  of  certain  maftors  to  judge  any  thief  taken 
within  their  fee.  Cowel. 

Infant,  n.f.  [infant,  French  ;  infans ,  Latin.] 

1,  A  child  from  the  birth  to  the  end  of  the  feventh  year. 

It  being  a  part  of  their  virtuous  education,  ferveth  greatly 
both  to  nourilh  in  them  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  put  us  in  con¬ 
tinual  remembrance  of  that  powerful  grace,  which  openeth  the 
mouths  of  infants  to  found  his  praife.  Hooker. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  fmall  flower 
Poifon  hath  refldence,  and  medicine  power.  Shakefpeare. 
There  (hall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old 
man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days.  IJ.  Ixv.  20. 

Firft  thednill  found  of  a  fmall  rural  pipe, 

Was  entertainment  for  the  infant  ftage.  Rofommon. 

Young  mothers  wildly  dare,  with  fear  polled, 

And  drain  their  helplefs  infants  to  their  bread.  Dryd.  .En. 

In  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  fpread 
Their  fpringing  leaves  and  lift  their  infant  head. 

Indulge  their  childhood.  Diyd.n's  Virg.  Georg. 

2.  [In  law.]  A  young  perfon  to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty. 

INFANTA,  n.f.  [  Spanifh.  ]  A  princefs  defeended  from  the 

royal  blood  of  Spain. 

Infanticide,  n.  f  [infanticide,  Fr.  inf anticidium,  Lat.]  The 
(laughter  of  the  infants  by  Herod. 

I'nfantile.  adj.  [infantilis,  Latin.]  Pertaining  to  an  infant. 
The  fly  lies  all  the  Winter  in  thefe  balls  in  its  infantile  date, 
and  comes  not  to  its  maturity  ’till  the  following  Spring.  Derh. 

I'nfantry.  n.f.  [  infantcrie ,  French.  J  1  he  (oot  (oldiers  of 
an  army. 

The  principal  drength  of  an  army  confideth  in  the  infantry 
or  foot ;  and  to  make  good  infantry  it  requireth  men  bred  in 
fome  free  and  plentiful  manner.  Bacon's  Henry  V II. 

That  fmall  infantry , 

WTarr’d  on  by  cranes.  Mi  ton. 

Infa'rction.  n.f  [in  and  farcio ,  Latin.]  Stuffing;  condi- 
pation. 

An  hypocondriack  confumption  is  occafloned  by  an  infarc¬ 
tion  and  obdru&ion  of  the  fpleen.  Harvey. 

To  INfatuate.  v.  a.  [ infatuo ,  from  in  and  fatuus,  Latin; 
infatuer,  French.]  To  drike  with  folly;  to  deprive  cf  un- 
derdanding. 

The  judgment  of  God  will  he  very  vifible  in  infatuating  a 
people,  as  ripe  and  prepared  for  dedruclion,  into  (oily  and 
madnefs,  making  the  weak  to  contribute  to  the  defigns  of  the 
wicked;  and  differing  even  thofe,  out  of  a  confcience  of  their 
cruilt,  to  grow  more  wicked.  Clarendon. 

It  is  the  reforming  of  the  vices  and  fottiflmefs  that  had  long 
overfpread  the  infatuated,  gentile  world;  a  prime  branch  of 
that  dcflgn  of  Chrid’s  fending  his  dilcjplcs.  Hammond. 

The 
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The  people  are  fo  Univerfally  infatuated  with  the  notion, 
that,  if  a  cow  falls  Tick,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  an  old  woman  is 
clapC  up  in  prifon  for  it.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

The  carriage  of  our  atheifts  or  deifts  is  amazing  :  no  dotag^ 
fo  infatuate ,  no  phrenfy  fo  extravagant  as  theirs.  Bentley. 

May  hypocrites, 

That  fiily  fpeak  one  thing,  another  think, 

Drink  on  unwarn’d,  ’till,  by  enchanting  cups 
Infatuate ,  they  their  wily  thoughts  difclofe.  Phillips. 

IfoFA  tua'tion.  n.f.  [from  infatuate .]  The  aCt  of  finking 
with  folly  ;  deprivation  of  reafon. 

Where  men  give  themfelves  over  to  the  defence  of  wicked 
interefts  and  falfe  propofitions,  it  is  juft  with  God  to  fmite  the 
greateft  abilities  with  the  greateft  infatuations.  South’s  Serm. 
Infa'usting.  n.f  [from  infaufus ,  Lat.J  The  a£t  of  making 
unlucky.  An  odd  and  inelegant  word. 

As  the  king  did  in  fome  part  remove  the  envy  from  himfelf, 
fo  he  did  not  obferve  that  he  did  withal  bring  a  kind  of  male¬ 
diction  and  infaujling  upon  the  marriage,  as  an  ill  prog- 
tioftick.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

Infe'asible.  adj.  [ in  and  fcafible.~\  Impracticable. 

I  his  is  fo  difficult  and  tnfeafibie ,  that  it  may  well  drive 
modefty  to  defpair  of  feience.  Glanv.  Scepf 

To  INFE'CT.  v.  a.  [infetler,  French;  infeClus,  Latin.] 
j.  7'o  add  upon  by  contagion ;  to  affect  with  communicated 
qualities ;  to  hurt  hy  contagion  ;  to  taint ;  to  poifon  ;  to  pol¬ 
lute. 

They  put  fuch  words  in  the  mouths  of  one  of  thofe  fantaf- 
tical  mind  infetled  people,  that  children  and  muftcians  call 
lovers.  Sidney. 

Thine  eyes,  fweet  lady,  have  infetled  mine.  Shah.  R.  III. 

The  nature  of  bad  news  infetls  the  teller.  Sbakefpeare. 

Ev’ry  day 

It  would  infeCt  hisfpeech,  that  if  the  king 

Should  without  ilfue  die,  he’d  carry  it  fo 

To  make  the  feepter  his.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Henry  VIII. 

Infetled  minds 

To  their  deaf  pillows  will  difeharge  their  fecrets.  Shakefp. 
She  fpeaks  poniards,  and  every  word  ftabs  :  if  her  breath 
were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living  near 
her  ;  fire  would  infect  to  the  north-ftar.  Sbakefpeare. 

I  am  return’d  your  foldier ; 

No  more  infetled  with  my  country’s  love, 

Than  when  I  parted  hence.  Shakef.  Coriolanus. 

The  love-tale 

Infetled  Sion’s  daughters  with  like  heat, 

Whofe  wanton  paffions  in  the  facred  porch 
Ezekiel  faw.  Milton. 

2.  To  fill  with  fomething  hurtfully  contagious* 

Infetled  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride. 

And  damn’d  all  thofe  that  truft  them  !  .  Shakef.  Macbeth. 

Inff/ction.  n.f  [ infetlion ,  Fr.  infetlio ,  Latin.]  Contagion  ; 
mifehief  by  communication ;  taint;  poifon. 

Infetlion  is  that  manner  of  communicating  a  difeafe  by  fome 
effluvia,  or  particles  which  fly  oft  from  diftempered  bodies,  and 
mixing  with  the  juices  of  others,  occafion  the  fame  diforders  as 
in  the  bodies  they  came  from  Sfuincy. 

What  a  ftrange  infetlion 

Is  fall’ll  into  thy  ear  !  Shakefp.  Cymbclinc. 

The  bleffed  gods 

Purge  all  infections  from  our  air,  whilft  you 

Do  climate  here.  Shakef  Winter’s  Talc. 

Voiichfafe,  diffus’d  infetlion  of  a  man* 

For  thefe  known  evils  but  to  give  me  leave. 

By  circumftance,  to  curfe  thy  curfed  felf.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

Hence, 

Left  that  th’  infetlion  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.  Sbakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

The  tranfmiffion  or  emiffion  of  the  thinner  and  more  airy 
parts  of  bodies,  as  in  odours  and  infections ,  is,  of  all  the  reft, 
the  moft  corporeal ;  hut  withal  there  be  a  number  of  thofe 
emiffions,  both  wholefome  and  unwholefome,  that  give  no 
fmell  at  all.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Infectious.  adj.  [from  infeCt.]  Contagious;  influencing  by 
communicated  qualities. 

The  moft  infectious  peftilence  upon  thee  !  Sbakefpeare. 

In  a  houfe. 

Where  the  infectious  peftilence  did  reign.  Sbakefpeare. 
Some  known  difeafes  are  infectious ,  and  others  are  not:  thofe 
that  are  infectious  are  fuch  as  are  chiefly  in  the  fpirits,  and  not 
fo  much  in  the  humours,  and  therefore  pafs  eaftly  from  body 
to  body  ;  fuch  as  peftilences  and  lippitudes.  Bacon. 

Smells  may  have  as  much  power  to  do  good  as  to  do  harm, 
and  contribute  to  health  as  well  as  to  difeafes;  which  is  too 
much  felt  by  experience  in  all  that  are  infectious ,  and  by  the 
operation  of  fome  poifons,  that  are  received  only  by  the 
fmell.  Temple. 

Infe'ctiously.  adv.  [from  infectious .]  Contagioufly. 

The  will  dotes,  that  is  inclinable 
To  what  infetlioufy  itfelf  affeCts.  Shakef.  Trail,  and  Crefftda. 
Infe'ctiousness.  n.f  [from  infectious.]  1  he  quality  of  being 
infettious;  contagioufnefs.  2 


Infe'ctivE.  adj.  [from  Infetl.]  Having  the  quality  of  con¬ 
tagion. 

7'rue  love,  well  confidered,  hath  an  infective  power.  Sidn. 

Inff.cu'nd.  n.f.  [ infacundus ,  Latin.]  Unfruitful ;  infertile. 
How  fafe  and  agreeable  a  confervatory  the  earth  is  to  ve¬ 
getables,  is  manifeft  from  their  rotting,  drying,  or  being  ren¬ 
dered  infecund  in  the  waters,  or  the  air;  but  in  the  earth  their 
vigour  is  long  preferved.  Derham’s  Phyfco-Thcology. 

Infecu'ndity.  n.f.  [ infaecunditas ,  Lat.]  Want  of  fertility  ; 
barrennefs. 

Infeli'c  it  y.  n.f.  [infelieite,  Fr.  infelicitas,  Latin.]  Unhappi- 
nefs;  mifery;  calamity. 

Whatever  is  the  ignorance  and  infelicity  of  the  prefent  ftate, 
we  were  made  wife  and  happy.  Glanv.  Scepf  c.  1. 

Here  is  our  great  infelicity ,  that,  when  Angle  words  fignify 
complex  ideas,  one  word  can  never  dillinCtly  manifeft  all  the 
parts  of  a  complex  idea.  Watts. 

To  INFE'R.  v.  a.  [hferer^  French  ;  infers,  Latin.] 

1.  To  bring  on;  to  induce. 

Vomits  infer  fome  fmall  detriment  to  the  lungs.  Harvey. 

2.  To  infer  is  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of  one  propoftion  laid  down 
as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true,  i.  e.  to  fee  or  fuppofe  fuch 
a  connection  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  inferred  propofition.  Locke. 

Yet  what  thou  can’ft  attain,  which  beft  may  ferve 
To  glorify  the  Maker,  and  infer 
Thee  alfo  happier,  fhall  not  be  with-held 
Thy  hearing.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  vii. 

Great, 

Or  bright,  infers  not  excellence:  the  earth. 

Though  in  companion  of  heav’n  fo  fmall, 

Nor  glittering,  may  of  folid  good  contain 
More  plenty  than  the  fun,  that  barren  fhines.  Milton. 
One  would  wonder  how,  from  fo  differing  premiffes,  they 
fhould  all  infer  the  fame  conclufton.  Decay  of  Piety. 

They  have  more  opportunities  than  other  men  have  of  pur- 
chafing  publick  efteem,  by  deferving  well  of  mankind ;  and 
fuch  opportunities  always  infer  obligations.  Atterbury . 

3.  To  otter  ;  to  produce. 

Full  well  hath  Clifford  play’d  the  orator, 

Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force.  Shakef  Hen.  VI. 

Fnference.  n.f.  [ inference ,  french,  from  infer.]  Conclufton 
drawn  from  previous  arguments. 

Though  it  may  chance  to  be  right  in  the  conclufton,  it  is 
yet  unjuft  and  miftaken  in  the  method  of  inference.  Glanv. 

Thefe  inferences  or  concluftons  are  the  effeCts  of  reafoning, 
and  the  three  propofitions,  taken  all  together,  are  called  fyllo- 
gifm  or  argument.  Watts. 

Infe'rible.  adj.  [  from  infer.  ]  Deducible  from  premifed 
grounds. 

As  ftmple  miftakes  commonly  beget  fallacies,  fo  men  from 
fallacious  foundations,  and  mifapprehended  mediums,  ereCt 
concluftons  no  way  inferrible  from  their  premiffes.  Brown. 

Inferiority,  n.f  [inferiority,  Fr.  from  inferiour. J  Lower 
ftate  of  dignity  or  value. 

The  language,  though  not  of  equal  dignity,  yet  as  near 
approaching  to  it  as  our  modern  barbariftn  will  allow  ;  and 
therefore  we  are  to  reft  contented  with  that  only  inferiority 
which  is  not  poffibly  to  be  remedied.  Dryden. 

INFE'RIOUR.  adj.  [inferior,  Lat.  infericur ,  French.] 

1.  Lower  in  place. 

2.  Lower  in  ftation  or  rank  of  life. 

A  great  perfon  gets  more  by  obliging  his  inferiour  than  by 
difdaining  him.  South. 

3.  Lower  in  value  or  excellency. 

The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  giv’n, 

And  life  itfelf  th’  inferiour  gift  of  heav’n.  Dryden. 

I  have  added  fome  original  papers  of  my  own,  which,  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  equal  or  inferiour  to  my  other  poGms,  an  author 
is  the  moft  improper  jndge  of.  Dryden. 

4.  Subordinate. 

General  and  fundamental  truths  in  philofophy,  religion,  and 
human  life,  conduCt  our  thoughts  into  a  thoufand  inferiour 
and  particular  propofitions.  Watts . 

InfeRiour.  n.  f.  [from  the  adjeCtive.]  One  in  a  lower  rank 
or  ftation  than  another. 

InfeRnal.  adj.  [infernal,  French;  inf  emus,  Latin.]  Hell  ifh  ; 
tartarean. 

His  gigantick  limbs,  with  large  embrace. 

Infold  nine  acres  of  infernal  fpace.  Dryden’ s  CEn. 

Infe'rnal  Stone,  n.f. 

Infernal  ftone,  or  the  lunar  cauftick,  is  prepared  from  an 
evaporated  folution  of  ftlver,  or  from  cryftals  of  ftlver.  It  is 
a  very  powerful  cauftick,  eating  away  the  flelh  and  even  the 
bones  to  which  it  is  applied.  Hill’s  Mat.  Med. 

Infe'rtile.^'.  [infertile,  Fr.  in  and  fertile.]  Unfruitful;  not 
productive;  without  fecundity  ;  infecund. 

Ignorance  being  of  itfelf,  like  ftiff  clay,  an  infertile  foil, 
when  pride  comes  to  fcorch  and  harden  it,  it  grows  perfe&ly 
impenetrable.  Government  of  the  Ton  rue 

Infertility,  n.f  [infertility  Fr.  from  infertile.]  Unhid  t- 
fulnefs ;  want  of  fertility.  '  J 
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The  fame  diflemperature  of  the  air  that  occafioned  the 
plague,  occafioned  alfo  the  infertility  or  noxioufnefs  of  the  foil, 
whereby  the  fruits  of  the  earth  became  either  very  fmall,  or 
very  unwholfome.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

IoInfe'st.  v.a.  [ infejler ,  Fr.  infejio ,  Latin.]  To  harrafs  ; 
todifturb;  to  plague. 

1  hey  ceafed  not,  in  the  mean  while,  to  /Lengthen  that 
part  which  in  heart  they  favoured,  and  to  infejl  by  "all  means, 
under  colour  of  other  quarrels,  their  greateft  adverlaries  in  this 

cau!ii\  ,  ,  rw. 

Although  they  were  a  people  infejl  ed,  and  mightily  hated 
of  all  others,  yet  was  there  nothing  of  force  to  work  the  ruin 
of  their  ftate,  ’till  the  time  beforementioned  was  expired.  Hook. 

Unto  my  feeble  breaft 

Come  gently  ;  but  not  with  that  mighty  rage 
Wherewith  the  martial  troops  thou  do’ft  infejl , 

And  hearts  of  greateft  heroes  do’ft  enrage.  Spenfer. 

They  were  no  mean,  diftreffied,  calamitous  perfons  that  fled 
to  him  for  refuge;  but  of  fo  great  quality,  as  it  was  apparent 
that  they  came  not  thither  to  protect  their  own  fortune,  but 
to  inf  eft  and  invade  his.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Thefe,  faid  the  genius,  are  envy,  avarice,  fuperftition, 
love,  with  the  like  cares  and  paflions  that  infejl  human  life. 

.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 

No  difeafe  infejl s  mankind  more  terrible  in  its  fymptoms  and 
effedts.  Arbutbnot  on  Diet. 

Infesti'vity.  n.f  [in  and  fejlivity.]  Mournfulnefs ;  want  of 
cheerfulnefs. 

Infe'stred.  adj.  [in  and  fejler .]  Rankling;  inveterate. 

This  curfed  creature,  mindful  of  that  old 
Infefred  grudge,  the  which  his  mother  felt, 

So  foon  as  Clarion  he  did  behold, 

His  heart  with  vengeful  malice  inly  fwelt.  Spenfer. 

IN*  euda  tion.  n.  f.  [in  and  feudum ,  Lat.J  The  adt  of  put¬ 
ting  one  in  pofleflion  of  a  fee  or  eftate. 

Another  military  proviflon  was  conventional  and  by  tenure, 
upon  the  infeudaticn  of  the  tenant,  and  was  ufually  called 
knight  s  fervice.  Hale' s  Common  Law  of  England. 

I'nfidel.  n.f.  [infidelle,  Fr.  inf  delis,  Latin]  An  unbeliever  ; 
a  mifereant ;  a  pagan  ;  one  who  rejedts  Chriftianity. 

Exhorting  her,  if  {he  did  marry,  yet  not  to  join  herfelf  to 
an  infidel ,  as  in  thofe  times  fome  widows  chriftian  had  done, 
for  the  advancement  of  their  eftate  in  this  world.  Hooker. 

Infide'lity.  n.f.  [infidelite,  French;  inf  delitas,  Lat.l 

1.  Want  of  faith. 

The  confideration  of  the  divine  omnipotence  and  infinite 
wifdom,  and  our  own  ignorance,  are  great  inftruments  of 
filencing  the  murmurs  of  infidelity.  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

2.  Difbelief  of  Chriftianity. 

One  would  fancy  that  infidels  would  be  exempt  from  that 
fingle  fault,  which  feems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent  fer¬ 
vours  of  religion  ;  but  fo  it  is,  that  infidelity  is  propagated  with 
as  much  fiercenefs  and  contention,  as  if  the  fafety  of  mankind 
depended  upon  it.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

3.  Treachery ;  deceit. 

The  infidelities  on  the  one  part  between  the  two  fexes,  and 
the  caprices  on  the  other,  the  vanities  and  vexations  attending 
even  the  moft  refined  delights  that  make  up  this  bufinefs  of 
life,  render  it  filly  and  uncomfortable.  Spectator. 

I'NFINITE.  adj.  [infini,  French;  infinities ,  Latin.] 

1.  Unbounded;  boundlefs ;  unlimited;  immenfe ;  having  no 
boundaries  or  limits  to  its  nature. 

Impoflible  it  is,  that  God  fhould  withdraw  his  prefence 
from  any  thing,  becaufe  the  very  fubftance  of  God  is  infi- 

ni^e'  t  ?  _  Hooker. 

What’s  time,  when  on  eternity  we  think  ? 

A  thoufand  ages  in  that  fea  muft  fink  : 

Time’s  nothing  but  a  word  ;  a  million 
Is  full  as  far  from  infinite  as  one.  Denham. 

Thou  fov’reign  pow’r,  whofe  fecret  will  controuls 
The  inward  bent  and  motion  of  our  fouls  ! 

Why  haft  thou  plac’d  fuch  infinite  degrees 
Between  the  caufe  and  cure  of  my  difeafe  ?  Prior. 

When  we  would  think  of  infinite  fpace  or  duration,  we  at 
firft  make  fome  very  large  idea ;  as  perhaps  of  millions  of  ages 
or  miles,  which  poflibly  we  multiply  feveral  times.  Locke. 

Even  an  angel’s  comprehenfive  thought 
Cannot  extend  as  far  as  thou  haft  wrought : 

Our  vaft  conceptions  are  by  fwelling  brought, 

Swallow’d  and  loft  in  infinite ,  to  nought.  Dennis. 

1.  It  is  hyperbolically  ufed  for  large ;  great. 

Tnfinitely.  adv.  [from  infinite .]  Without  limits;  without 
bounds ;  immenfely. 

Nothing  may  be  infinitely  defired,  but  that  good  which  in¬ 
deed  is  infinite.  Hooker. 

This  is  Antonio, 

T  o  whom  I  am  fo  infinitely  bound.  Sbakefi  Mereb.  of  Ten. 
The  king  faw  that  contrariwife  it  would  follow,  that  Eng¬ 
land,  though  much  lefs  in  territory,  yet  fhould  have  infinitely 
more  foldiers  of  their  native  forces  than  thofe  other  nations 
^avc'  '  Bawi's  Henry  VII, 
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Infinitely  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  profefled  to  a£t 
under  a  full  perfuafion  of  this  great  article.  Rogers. 

I'nfiniteness.  n.f.  [from  infinite .]  Immenfity;  boundleffi- 
nefs ;  infinity. 

I  he  cunning  of  his  flattery,  the  readinefs  of  his  tears,  the 
infinitenejs  of  his  vows,  were  but  among  the  weakeft  threads 
of  his  net.  Sidney. 

Let  us  always  bear  about  us  fuch  impreflions  of  reverence, 
and  fear  of  God,  that  we  may  humble  ourfelves  before  his  Al- 
mightinefs,  2nd  exprefs  that  infinite  diftance  between  his  infi¬ 
nite  nefs  and  our  weaknefles.  Taylor. 

Infinitesimal,  adj.  [from  infinite .]  Infinitely  divided. 

Infinitive,  adj.  [infinitif,  Fr.  infinitivus,  Latin.]  In  gram¬ 
mar,  the  infinitive  affirms,  or  intimates  the  intention  of  affirm¬ 
ing,  which  is  one  ufe  of  the  indicative;  but  then  it  does  not 
do  it  abfolutely.  Clarke's  Lat.  Gram . 

Infinitude,  n.f  [from  infinite.] 

1.  Infinity;  immenfity. 

Confufion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 

Stood  rul’d,  flood  vaft  infinitude  confin’d.  Milt.  Par.  Lofi. 

Though  the  repugnancy  of  infinitude  be  equally  incom- 
petible  to  continued  or  lucceffive  motion,  or  continued  quan¬ 
tity,  and  depends  upon  the  incompoflibility  of  the  very  nature 
of  things  fucceffive  or  extenfive  with  infinitude ;  yet  that  in- 
compoffibility  is  more  confpicuous  in  diferete  quantity,  that 
arifeth  from  parts  actually  diftinguifhed.  Hale. 

2.  Boundlefs  number. 

We  fee  all  the  good  fenfe  of  the  age  cut  out,  and  minced 
into  almoft  an  infinitude  of  diftinCfions.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

Infinity,  n.f.  [infinite,  French;  infinitas,  Latin.] 

1.  Immenfity  ;  boundleftnefs  ;  unlimited  qualities. 

There  cannot  be  more  infinities  than  one ;  for  one  of  them 
would  limit  the  other.  Raleigh's  Hijl.  of  the  World. 

The  better,  the  more  definable  ;  that  therefore  muft  be  de¬ 
finable,  wherein  there  is  infinity  of  goodnefs ;  fo  that  if  any 
thing  definable  may  be  infinite,  that  muft  needs  be  the  higheft 
of  all  things  that  are  defined :  no  good  is  infinite  but  only 
God,  therefore  he  our  felicity  and  blifs.  Hooker . 

2.  Endlefs  number.  An  hyperbolical  ufe  of  the  word. 

Homer  has  concealed  faults  under  an  infinity  of  admirable 
beauties.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  OdyJJey. 

The  liver,  being  fwelled,  comprefleth  the  ftomach,  flops 
the  circulation  of  the  juices,  and  produceth  an  infinity  of  bad 
fymptoms.  Arbutbnot  on  Diet. 

Infi'rm.  adj.  [infirme,  French;  infirmus ,  Latin] 

1.  Weak;  feeble;  difabled  of  body. 

Here  ftand  I  your  brave  ; 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis’d  old  man.  Sbakefp. 

That  on  my  head  all  might  be  vifited. 

Thy  frailty,  and  .infirmer  fex,  forgiv’n  ; 

To  me  committed,  and  by  me  expos’d.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

2.  Weak  of  mind;  irrefolute. 

I’ll  go  no  more  ; 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done : 

Look  out  again,  I  dare  not. 

• - Infirm  of  purpofe  ; 

Give  me  the  dagger.  Sbakefp.  Macbeth. 

3.  Not  ftable  ;  not  folid. 

He  who  fixes  upon  falfe  principles,  treads  upon  infirm 
ground,  and  fo  finks ;  and  he,  who  fails  in  his  deductions  from 
right  principles,  {tumbles  upon  firm  ground,  and  fttHs,  South. 

To  Infi'rm.  v.a.  [infirmer,  Fr.  infirmo ,  Lat.]  To  weaken; 
to  fhake ;  to  enfeeble.  Not  in  ufe. 

Some  contrary  fpirits  will  objedt  this  as  a  fufficient  reafon  to 
infirm  all  thofe  points.  Raleigh's  EJJ'ays. 

The  fpleen  is  unjuftly  introduced  to  invigorate  the  finifter 
fide,  which,  being  dilated,  would  rather  infirm  and  debilitate 
!t-  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Infi'rmary.  n.f.  [ infirmeric ,  French,]  Lodgings  for  the 
lick. 

Thefe  buildings  to  be  for  privy  lodgings  on  both  fides,  and 
the  end  for  privy  galleries,  whereof  one  fhould  be  for  an  in¬ 
firmary,  if  any  fpecial  perfon  fhould  be  lick.  Bacon. 

Infirmity,  n.f.  [infirmite,  French.] 

1.  Weaknefs  of  fex,  age,  or  temper. 

Infirmity, 

Which  waits  upon  worn  times,  hath  fomething  feiz’d 

His  wifih’d  ability.  S ha kcj'p care's  Winter  s  Tale. 

Difcover  thine  infirmity. 

That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege: 

I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides.  Sbakefp.  Henry  VI. 

If  he  had  done  or  faid  any  thing  amifs,  he  defired  their 
Worfhips  to  think  it  was  his  infirmities.  Shak.  Julius  Cafi 

Are  the  infirmities  of  the  body,  pains,  and  difeafes  his  com¬ 
plaints  ?  His  faith  reminds  him  of  the  day  when  this  corruptible 
fhall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality.  Rogers. 

2.  Failing;  weaknefs;  fault. 

A  friend  fhould  bear  a  friend’s  infirmities ; 

But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are.  Shakefpeare. 

Many  infirmities  made  it  appear  more  requifite,  that  a  wifer 
man  fhould  have  the  application  of  his  intereft,  Clarendon. 

3.  Difeafe ; 
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How  difficult  is  it  to  preferve  a  great  name,  when  he  that 
has  acquired  it,  is  fo  obnoxious  to  fuch  little  weakneffes  and 
fomit.a,  as  are  no  fmall  diminution  to  it,  when  difeovered. 

3.  Difeafe;  malady.  MBfrn',  SfiBaUr. 

General  laws  are  like  general  rules  of  phyficlt,  according 
•hereunto, ».  now,  no  wife  man  will  defire  himfelf  to  becured, 
i  th.er'  \c  w,tl?  h's  1'ome  fpecial  accident,  in  re- 

£1*^4" " the  fame  f*-f* but 

Wrmness.  n.f.  [from  infirmA  Weaknefs;  feeblenefs”"'’ 

.  bome  experiments  may  difeover  the  infir rnnefs  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  peripatetick  do#rine.  Bovle 

aV’A  Lfn-1  To  drive  in  •  to  fatten/ 

And  at  the  point  two  flings  infixed  are, 

Both  deadly  (harp,  that  fharpeft  fteel  exceeden  far.  Fa.  Du. 

1  never  lov’d  myfelf,  ^ 

’Till  now,  infixed ,  I  behold  myfelf. 

Drawn  in  the  flatting  table  of  her  eye.  Shake  ft.  K.  John. 

Immoveable,  and  frozen  round.  Aim. 

1  hat  lting  infix  d  within  her  haughty  mind, 

And  her  proud  heart  with  fecret  forrow  pin’d.  Dry  den. 

A rcite  on  Emily  had  fix’d  his  look  : 

The  fatal  dart  a  ready  pafTage  found, 

rr  **********  her  heart  infi*'d  the  wound.  Dry  den. 

To  INI  LA  ME.  v.a,  [ infiammo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  kindle;  to  fet  on  fire. 

Love  more  clear  than  yourfelves,  dedicated  to  a  love,  I  fear, 
more  cold  than  yourfelves,  with  the  clearnefs  lays  a  night  of 
forrow  upon  me,  and  with  the  coldnefs  inflames  a  world  of 
fire  within  me.  Sidney. 

Its  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflam'd  with  rage.  Milton. 

2.  I  o  kindle  defire. 

Their  luft  was  inflamed  towards  her.  Si  fan.  viii. 

More  inflam'd  with  luft  than  rage.  Milton. 

3.  To  exaggerate;  to  aggravate. 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man’s  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his 

...  .  .  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

4*  I  o  neat  the  body  morbidly  with  obftru#ed  matter. 

5.  To  provoke;  to  irritate. 

A  little  vain  curiofity  weighs  fo  much  with  us,  or  the 
church  s  peace  fo  little,  that  we  facrifice  the  one  to  the  whet- 
ting  and  inflaming  of  the  other.  Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  To  fire  with  paffion. 

Satan,  with  thoughts  inflam'd  of  higheft  defign, 

Puts  on  fwift  wings.  MUtQyu 

*  ®  ME*  Vm  n'  grow  hot,  angry,  and  painful  by  ob- 

ltruded  matter. 

If  the  veficulae  are  oppreft,  they  inflame.  Wifeman. 

Infla  mer.  n.f.  [from  inflame .]  The  thing  or  perfon  that 
inflames. 

Intereft  is  a  great  inflamer ,  and  fets  a  man  on  perfection 
under  the  colour  of  zeal.  .  .  Addifon's  Spectator. 

Aflemblies,  who  a#  upon  publick  principles,  proceed  upon 
influence  from  particular  leaders  and  inflamers.  Swift. 

Inflammability,  n  f.  [from  inflammable]  The  quality  of 
catching  fire.  "  1 

This  it  will  do,  if  the  ambient  air  be  impregnate  with  fub- 
tile  inflammabilities.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Choler  is  the  lighted  and  moft  inflammable  "part  of  the 
blood  ;  whence,  from  its  inflammability ,  it  is  Galled  a  fulphur. 

Harvey  on  ConJ'umptions. 

Inflammable,  adj.  [French.]  Eafy  to  be  fet  on  flame; 
having  the  quality  of  flaming. 

T'he  juices  of  olives,  almonds,  nuts,  and  pine-apples,  are 
all  inflammable.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory. 

Licetus  thinks  it  poffible  to  extra#  an  inflammable  oil  from 
the  done  afbeftus.  Wilkins's  Math.  Magic. 

Out  of  water  grow  all  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances, 
which  confift  as  well  of  fulphureous,  fat,  and  inflammable  parts 
as  of  earthy  and  alcalizate  ones.  ’  Newton's  Opt. 

Inflammable  fpirits  are  fubtile  volatile  liquors,  which  come 
over  in  diftillation,  mifcible  with  water,  and  wholly  combuf- 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Inflammableness.  n.f.  [from  inflammable .]  The  quality  of 
eafily  catching  fire. 

We  may  treat  of  the  inflammablenefs  of  bodies.  Boyle. 

Inflammation,  n.f.  [ vfiammatio ,  Latin;  inflammation , 
French.  ] 

1.  The  a#  of  fetting  on  flame. 

2.  The  ftate  of  being  in  flame. 

The  flame  extendeth  not  beyond  the  inflammable  effluence, 
but  clofely  adheres  unto  the  original  of  its  inflammation.  Bro. 

Some  urns  have  had  inferiptions  on  them,  expreffing  that 
the  lamps  within  them  were  burning  when  they  were  firft 
buried  ;  whereas  the  inflammation  of  fat  and  vifeous  vapours 
doth  prefently  vanifh.  Wilkins's  Dad. 

3.  [In  chirurgery.]  Inflammation  is  when  the  blood  is  obftru#ed 
fo  as  to  crowd  in  a  greater  quantity  into  any  particular  part, 
and  gives  it  a  greater  colour  and  heat  than  ufual.  Quincy. 

If  that  bright  fpot  day  in  his  place,  it  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  burning.  w  Uv.  xiii.  2&. 
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4.  The  a#  of  exciting  fervoiir  of  mind. 

Prayer  kindleth  our  defire  to  behold  God  by  fpeculation ; 
and  the  mind,  delighted  with  that  contemplative  fight  of  God; 
taketh  everywhere  new  inflammations  to  pray  the  riches  of  the 
myfteries  of  heavenly  wifdom,  continually  {lining  up  in  us 
correfpondent  defires  towards  them.  Hooker. 

Inflammatory,  adj.  [from  inflame.]  Having  the  power  of 
inflaming. 

I  he  extremity  of  pain  often  creates  a  coldnefs  in  the  extre¬ 
mities :  fuch  a  fenfation  is  very  confident  with  an  inflam¬ 
matory  diftemper.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

An  inflammatory  fever  hurried  him  out  of  this  life  in  three 
days.  p 0pe  to  Swift. 

ToINFLA'TE.  v.a.  [ infiatus ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fwell  with  wind. 

That  the  mufcles  are  inflated  in  time  of  reft,  appears  to  the 
very  eye  in  the  faces  of  children.  Rayi 

Vapours  are  no  other  than  inflated  veficulae  of  water.  Derb. 

2.  To  fill  with  the  breath. 

With  might  and  main  they  chas’d  the  murd’rous  fox, 
With  brazen  trumpets  and  inflated  box. 

To  kindle  Mars  with  military  founds, 

Nor  wanted  horns  t’  infpire  fagacious  hounds.  Dryden . 

Inflation,  n.  f  [ infiatio ,  Lat.  from  inflate.]  The  ftate  of 
being  fwelled  with  wind  ;  flatulence. 

Wind  coming  upwards,  inflations  and  tumours  of  the  belly 
are  figns  of  a  phlegmatick  conftitution.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

To  INI  LETT  .  v.a.  [ infleCto ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  bend  ;  to  turn. 

What  makes  them  this  one  way  their  race  dire#, 

While  they  a  thoufand  other  ways  reje#  ?  C 

Why  do  they  never  once  their  courfe  infleCi  ?  Blackm.  } 
Do  not  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  bodies,  begin  to 
bend  before  they  arrive  at  the  bodies?  And  are  they  not  re¬ 
flected,  refra#ed,  and  infieCted  by  one  and  the  fame  principle; 
a#ing  varioufly  in  various  circumftances  ?  Newton’s  Opt. 

2.  To  change  or  vary. 

To  vary  a  noun  or  verb  in  its  terminations. 

Inflection,  n.f.  [ infleClio ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  a#  of  bending  or  turning. 

Neither  the  divine  determinations,  perfuafions,  or  inflexions 
of  the  undemanding  or  will  of  rational  creatures,  doth  de¬ 
ceive  the  underftanding,  pervert  the  will,  or  neceffitate  either 
to  any  moral  evil.  Hale 

2.  Modulation  of  the  voice. 

.  His  virtue,  hisgefture,  his  countenance,  his  zeal,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  his  body,  and  the  inflexion  of  his  voice,  who  firft  ut- 
tereth  them  as  his  own,  is  that  which  giveth  the  very  eflence 
of  inftruments  available  to  eternal  life.  Hooker. 

3.  Variation  of  a  noun  or  verb. 

The  fame  word  in  the  original  tongue,  by  divers  infleCiiont 
and  variations,  makes  divers  diale#s.  Brerewood. 

Infle  ctive.  adj.  [from  infleCi.]  Having  the  power  of  bend- 
ing 

This  inflective  quality  of  the  air  is  a  great  incumbrance  and 
confufion  of  aftronomical  obfervations.  Derham 

Inflexibility.  1  r  r-  a 

Infle'xibleness.  \  n  J'  Vnfiexlhlht^  French,  horn  inflexible.] 

1.  StifFnefs  ;  quality  of  refilling  flexure. 

2.  Obftinacy  ;  temper  not  to  be  bent;  inexorable  pertinacy. 

Infle  xible.  adj.  [French ;  inflexibilis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  to  be  bent  or  incurvated. 

Such  errors  as  are  but  acorns  in  our  younger  brows,  grow 
oaks  in  our  older  heads,  and  become  inflexible  to  the  powerful 
arm  of  reafon.  Brown's  Preface  to  Vul.  Err. 

I  00  great  rigidity  and  elafticity  of  the  fibres  makes  them  in¬ 
flexible  to  the  caufes,  to  which  they  ought  to  yield.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Not  to  be  prevailed  on ;  immovable. 

The  man  refolv’d  and  fteady  to  his  truft, 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obftinately  juft.  Addifon 

A  man  of  an  upright  and  inflexible  temper,  in  the  execution 
of  his  country  s  laws,  can  overcome  all  private  fear.  Addifon. 

3.  Mot  to  be  changed  or  altered.  J 

The  nature  of  things  are  inflexible ,  and  their  natural  rela¬ 
tions  unalterable :  we  mud  bring  our  underftandings  to  things 

and  not  bend  things  to  our  fancies.  Watts. 

Inflexibly,  adv.  [from  inflexible.]  Inexorably;  invariably 

without  relaxation  or  remiffion. 

It  Ihould  be  begun  early,  and  inflexibly  kept  to,  ’till  there 

TnPlNFT  Tryhe  leaft  rerlutlancT  Loch. 

I  o  INFLICT,  v.a.  [ infhgo ,  tnfitClus,  Latin;  infliger.  Fr.] 

I  o  put  in  a#  or  impofe  as  a  puniftiment. 

I  know  no  pain,  they  can  inflict  upon  him, 

Wdl  make  him  fay  I  mov’d  him  to  thofe  arms.  Shdkefp. 
bufficient  is  this  punilhment  which  was  inflicted.  2  Corii 

What  the  potent  vi#or  in  his  rage 
Can  elfe  inflict.  Milt 

VVhat  heart  could  wifli,  what  hand  inflict  this  dire  difgrace? 

t,  i-r  r  „  ,  Dryden' s  JEn.  b.  vi. 

By  difeafes  Ave  condemn  ourfelves  to  greater  torments  than 
have  been  yet  invented  by  anger  or  revenge,  or  the 

greateft  tyrants  upon  the  worft  of  men.  7 

Infli'cter. 
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Infi.i'cter.  71.  f.  [from  infliCl.]  He  who  punHhes. 

Revenue  is  commonly  not  bounded,  but  extended  to  the 
utmoft  power  of  the  tnfiClcr.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Inflection.  n.f.  [from  tnfliCi.] 

1.  The  aft  of  ufing  punifhments. 

So  our  decrees, 

Dead  to  infliction,  to  themfelves  are  dead  ; 

And  liberty  plucks  juftice  by  the  nofe.  Shakefpeare. 

Sin  ends  certainly  in  death  ;  death  not  only  as  to  merit,  but 
alfo  as  to  adual  infiiJiion.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  The  punishment  impofed. 

What,  but  thy  malice,  mov’d  thee  to  mifdeem 

Of  righteous  Job,  than  cruelly  to  affliCt  him 

With  all  inflictions ?  But  his  patience  won.  Paradife  Reg. 

How  defpicable  are  the  threats  of  a  creature  as  impotent  as 
ourfelvcs,  when  compared  with  the  wrath  of  an  Almighty 
Judge,  whofe  power  extends  to  eternal  inflictions  ?  Rogers. 

His  fevered:  inflictions  are  in  themfelves  ads  of  juftice  and 
righteoufnefs.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Infli'ctive.  adj.  [inflictive,  Fr.  from  inflict I  hat  which  is 
laid  on  as  a  punifhmcnt. 

I'NFLUENCE.  n.f  [influence,  Fr.  influo,  Latin.] 

1.  Power  of  the  celeftial  afpeds  operating  upon  terreftrial  bodies 
and  affairs. 

The  facrcd  influence  of  light  appears.  Milton. 

Comets  no  rule,  no  righteous  order  own  ; 

Their  influence  dreaded,  as  their  ways  unknown.  Prior. 

2.  Afcendant  power  ;  power  of  directing  or  modifying. 

Incomparable  lady,  your  commandment  doth  not  only  give 
me  the  will,  but  the  power  to  obey  you  ;  fuch  influence  hath 
your  excellency.  Sidney. 

God  hath  his  influence  into  the  very  effence  of  all  things, 
without  which  influence  of  Deity  fupporting  them,  their  utter 
annihilation  could  not  chufe  but  follow.  Hooker. 

A  wife  man  {hall  over-rule  his  liars,  and  have  a  greater  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  own  content  than  all  the  conftellations  and 
planets  of  the  firmament.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault.  Milton. 

Religion  hath  fo  great  an  influence  upon  the  felicity  of  men, 
that  it  ought  to  be  upheld,  not  only  out  of  a  dread  of  the  di¬ 
vine  vengeance  in  another  world,  but  out  of  regard  to  the 
temporal  profperity  of  men.  Tillotfn. 

Our  inconfiftency  in  the  purfuit  of  fchemes  throughly 
digefted,  has  a  bad  influence  on  our  affairs.  Addifon. 

So  aftonifhing  a  feene  would  have  prefent  influence  upon 
them,  but  not  produce  a  lading  effed.  Atterhury. 

Where  it  ought  to  have  greateft  influence ,  this  obvious  in- 
difputable  truth  is  little  regarded.  Rogers. 

To  Pnfi/uence.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ad  upon  with 
diredive  or  impulfive  power;  to  modify  to  any  purpofe;  to 
•  guide  or  lead  to  any  end. 

By  thy  kind  pow’r  and  influencing  care, 

The  various  creatures  move,  and  live,  and  are.  Milton. 

Thefe  experiments  focceed  after  the  fame  manner  in  vacuo- 
as  in  the  open  air,  and  therefore  are  not  influenced  by  the 
weight  or  preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  Newton  s  Opt. 

This  {landing  revelation  was  attefted  in  the  mod  folemn 
and  credible  manner;  and  is  fufficient  to  influence  their  faith 
and  pradice,  if  they  attend.  Atterhury. 

AH  the  reftraint  men  are  under  is,  by  the  violation  of  one 
law,  broken  through  ;  and  the  principle  which  influenced  their 
obedience  has  loft  its  Efficacy  on  them.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

I  nfluent,  adj.  [. influens ,  Latin.]  Flowing  in. 

The  chief  intention  of  chirurgery,  as  well  as  medicine,  is 
keeping  a  juft  equilibrium  between  the  influent  fluids  and  vaf- 
cular  folids.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Influf/ntial.  adj.  [from  influence.']  Exerting  influence  or 
power. 

Our  now  over-fhadowed  fouls  may  be  emblemed  by  thofe 
crufted  globes,  whofe  influential  emiffions  are  interrupted  by 
the  interpofal  of  the  benighted  element.  Glanv.  Scepf 

The  inward  fprings  and  wheels  of  the  corporal  machine,  on 
the  mod  fublimed  intelleduals,  is  dangeroufly  influential.  Gian. 

FNFLUK.  n  f.  [ influxus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Ad  of  flowing  into  any  thing. 

If  once  contraded  in  a  fyftole,  by  the  influx  of  the  fpirits, 
why,  the  fpirits  continually  flowing  in  without  let,  doth  it  not 
always  remain  fo  ?  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

An  elaftick  fibre,  like  a  bow,  the  more  extended,  it  reftores 
itfejf  with  the  greater  force  :  if  the  fpring  be  deftroyed,  it  is 
like  a  bag,  only  paflive  as  to  the  influx  of  the  liquid.  Arbuthn. 

2.  lnfufion. 

There  is  another  life  after  this  ;  and  the  influx  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  in  relation  to  this  everlafting  life,  is  infinitely  of 
moment.*  Hale’s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

3.  Influence' ;  power.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  now  not  ufed. 

We  will  enquire  whether  there  be,  in  the  footfteps  of  na¬ 
ture,  any  fuch  tranfmiflion  and  influx  of  immateriate  virtues, 
♦and  what  the  force  of  imagination  is,  either  upon  the  body 
imaginant,  or  upon  another  body.  Bacon's  Nat  Hijt. 

Adam,  in  innocence,  might  have  held,  by  the  continued  in¬ 
flux  of  the  divine  will  and  power,  a  ftateof  immortality.  Hale. 
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Thefe  two  do  not  fo  much  concern  fca-filh,  yet  they  have 
a  great  influx  upon  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  Hale. 

Influ  x i ous.  adj.  [from  influx.]  Influential.  Not  ufed. 

The  moon  hath  an  influxious  power  to  make  impreflions 
upon  their  humours.  Howel’s  England’s  Tears. 

To  Info'ld.  v.  a.  [in  and  fid. ]  To  involve  ;  to  inwrap  ;  to 
inclofe  with  involutions. 

For  all  the  creft  a  dragon  did  infold 
With  greedy  paws,  and  over  all  did  fpread 
His  golden  wings.  Fairy  T$uecn. 

Noble  Banquo,  let  me  infold  thee, 

And  hold  thee  to  my  heart.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

But  does  not  nature  for  the  child  prepare 
The  parent’s  love,  the  tender  nurfe’s  care  ? 

Who,  for  their  own  forgetful,  feek  his  good. 

Infold  his  limbs  in  bands,  and  fill  his  veins  with  food.  Black. 

Wings  raife  her  arms,  and  wings  her  feet  infold.  Pope. 

To  Info'liate.  v.  a.  [in  and  folium,  Lat.]  To  cover  with 
leaves. 

Long  may  his  fruitful  vine  infoliate  and  clafp  about  him 
with  embracements.  Howel. 

To  INFO'RM.  v.  a.  [ informer ,  Fr.  inf  or  mo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  animate ;  to  aCtuate  by  vital  powers. 

All  alike  inform’d 

With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  ir’n  with  fire.  Alilton. 

Let  others  better  mold  the  running  mafs 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brafs; 

And  foften  into  flefh  a  marble  face.  Drydens  Ain. 

As  from  chaos,  huddl’d  and  deform’d. 

The  god  ftruck  fire,  and  lighted  up  the  lamps 

That  beautify  the  fky ;  fo  he  inform’d 

This  ill-fhap’d  body  with  a  daring  foul.  Dryd.  and  Lee’s  Oed. 

Breath  informs  this  fleeting  frame.  Prior. 

This  fovereign  arbitrary  foul 

Informs,  and  moves,  and  animates  the  whole.  Blackmore. 

While  life  informs  thefe  limbs,  the  king  reply’d. 

Well  to  deferve  be  all  my  cares  employ’d.  P opefs  Odyffey. 

2.  To  inftruCt;  to  fupply  with  new  knowledge;  to  acquaint. 
Before  the  thing  communicated  was  anciently  put  with ;  now 
generally  of,  fometimes  in:  I  know  not  how  proper. 

The  drift  is  to  inform  their  minds  with  fome  method  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  laws  into  their  original  caufes.  Hooker. 

I  have  this  prefent  evening  from  my  fifter 
Been  well  informed  of  them,  and  with  cautions.  Shakefp * 

Our  ruin,  by  thee  inform’d,  I  learn.  Milton. 

The  long  fpeeches  rather  confounded  than  informed  his  un¬ 
der  ftand  in  g.  Clarendon. 

The  difficulty  arifes  not  from  what  fenfe  informs  us  of,  but 
from  wrong  applying  our  notions.  F)igby. 

Though  I  may  not  be  able  to  inform  men  more  than  they 
know,  yet  I  may  give  them  the  occafion  to  confider.  Temple. 

The  ancients  examined  in  what  confifts  the  beauty  of  good 
poftures,  as  their  works  fufficiently  inform  us.  Dryden. 

He  may  be  ignorant  of  thefe  truths,  who  will  never  take  the 
pains  to  employ  his  faculties  to  inflrm  hinifelf  of  them.  Locke. 

To  underftand  his  calling  in  the  commonwealth,  and  of  re¬ 
ligion,  is  enough  to  take  up  his  time  :  few  inform  themfelves 
in  thefe  to  the  bottom.  Locke. 

A  more  proper  opportunity  tends  to  make  the  narration 
more  informing  or  beautiful.  Brume's  A  otes  on  the  Iliad. 

I  think  it  neceflary,  for  the  intereft  of  virtue  and  religion, 
that  the  whole  kingdom  fhould  be  informed  in  fome  parts  of 
your  chara&er.  Swift. 

3.  To  offer  an  accufation  to  a  magiftrate. 

Tertullus  informed  the  governor  againft  Paul.  Acts  xxvi.  1. 

To  Info'rm.  v.  n. 

1.  To  give  intelligence. 

It  is  the  bloody  bufinefs  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.  Shakefpeare  s  Macbeth. 

Info'rm  al.  adj.  [from  inform.]  Offering  an  intormation ; 
accufing.  A  word  not  ufed. 

Thefe  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 
But  inftruments  of  fome  more  mightier  member. 

That  fets  them  on.  Shakef.  Meaf  for  Meafure. 

Info'rm  ant.  n.f  [French] 

1.  One  who  gives  information  or  inftruCtion. 

He  believes  the  fentence  is  true,  as  it  is  made  up  of  terms 
which  his  informant  underftands,  though  the  ideas  be  unknown 
to  him  which  his  informant  has  under  thefe  words.  JVatts. 

2.  One  who  exhibits  an  accufation. 

Information,  n.f.  [infer  matio,  Lat.  from  inform.] 

1.  Intelligence  given  ;  inftruCtion. 

But  reafon  with  the  fellow. 

Left  you  fhould  chance  to  whip  your  information. 

And  beat  the  meffenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded.  Shak.  Coriolanus . 

The  aCtive  informations  of  the  intellect  filling  the  paflive 
reception  of  the  will,  like  form  clofing  with  matter,  grew  ac¬ 
tuate  into  a  third  and  diftinCt  perfection  of  practice.  South. 

T  hey  gave  thofe  complex  ideas  names,  that  the  things  they 
were  continually  to  give  and  receive  information  about,  might 

be  the  cafier  and  quicker  undsrftood.  3  Lo.de. 
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.  ,He  fllou,d  re2ard  the  propriety  of  his  words,  and  get  fome 
information  in  the  fubjed  he  Intends  to  handle.  Swift. 

Thefe  men  have  had  longer  opportunities  of  information , 
and  are  equally  concerned  with  ourfelves.  Rogers. 

a.  C  harge  or  accufation  exhibited. 

3-  T  he  ad  of  informing  or  aduatinc. 

Info'rmer.  n.f  [from  inform .]  & 

i.  One  who  gives  intelligence 

Tdiis  writer  is  either  byaffed  by  an  inclination  to  believe  the 
worft,  or  a  want  of  judgment  to  chufe  his  informers.  Swift. 

2-  One  who  difcovers  offenders  to  the  magiftrate. 

I  here  were  fpies  and  informers  let  at  work  to  watch  the 

COmPTany*  L'Ejirange. 

.Let  no  court  fycophant  pervert  my  fenfe. 

Nor  fly  informer  watch  thefe  words  to  draw 

Within  the  reach  of  treafon.  p0pe 

.  Informers  are  a  detellable  race  of  people,  although  fomel 
times  necellary.  Swift. 

Info  rmidable.  adj.  [m  and  formidabilis,  Lat.]  Not  to  be 
Scared  ;  not  to  be  dreaded. 

Ot  ftrength,  of  courage  haughty,  and  of  limb 
Heroick  built,  though  of  terreflrial  mold; 

Foe  not  informidable ,  exempt  from  wound.  Milton. 

Informity.  n.J.  [ from  inf  or  mis,  Lat.]  Shapeleffnefs. 

.  From  this  narrow  time  of  geftation  may  enfue  a  fmalnefs 
in  tne  exclufion;  but  this  infereth  no  informity.  Brown. 

Info'rmous.  adj.  [informe,  Fr.  inf  r mis,  Latin.]  Shapelefs; 
of  no  regular  figure. 

That  a  bear  brings  forth  her  young  informous  and  unfhapen, 
which  fhe  fafhioneth  after  by  licking  them  over,  is  an  opinion 
not  only  common  with  us  at  prefent,  but  hath  been  delivered 
by  ancient  writers.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Info  rtunate.  adj.  [infortune,  Fr.  inforiunatus,  Latin.]  Un- 
happy.  See  Unfortunate,  which  is  commonly  ufed. 

Perkin,  feeing  himfelf  prifoner,  and  deftitute  of  all  hopes, 
having  found  all  either  falfe,  faint,  or  infortunate,  did  gladly 
accept  of  the  condition.  Bacons  Henry  \  11. 

To  Infra'ct.  v.  a.  [infradus,  Latin.]  To  break. 

Falling  faff,  from  gradual  flope  to  flope. 

With  wild  infracted  courfe  and  leffen’d  roar. 

It  gains  a  fafer  bed.  Thomfon  s  Summer. 

Infraction,  n.f.  [infraction,  Fr.  inf  radio,  Lat.]  The  ad 
of  breaking;  breach;  violation. 

By  the  fame  gods,  the  juftice  of  whofe  wrath 
Punifh’d  the  infraction  of  my  former  faith.  Waller. 

The  wolves,  pretending  an  infraction  in  the  abufe  of  their 
hoftages,  fell  upon  the  fheep  immediately  without  their  dogs. 

L'Ejlrange's  Fables. 

Infr  a'ngible.  adj.  [in  and  frangible  ]  Not  to  be  broken. 
Thefe  atoms  are  fuppofed  infrangible ,  extremely  compaded 
and  hard,  which  compadednefs  and  hardnefs  is  a  demonilra- 
tion  that  nothing  could  be  produced  by  them,  fince  they  could 
never  cohere.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Brine. 

Infre'quency.  n.f.  [infequentia,  Latin.]  Uncommonnefs ; 
rarity. 

The  abfence  of  the  gods,  and  the  infrequency  of  objeds, 
made  her  yield.  Broome's  Notes  on  Pope's  Odyffey. 

Infre'quent.  adj.  [ Infrequens ,  Lat.J  Rare;  uncommon. 

To  Inf m'gidate.  v.  a.  [in  and  frigidus,  Lat.]  Tochill;  to 
make  cold. 

The  drops  reached  little  further  than  the  furface  of  the  li¬ 
quor,  whofe  coldnefs  did  not  infrigidate  thofe  upper  parts 
of  the  glafs.  Boyle. 

To  INFRI  NGE.  v  a.  [infringo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  violate ;  to  break  laws  or  contrads. 

Thofe  many  had  not  dar’d  to  do  that  evil. 

If  the  firft:  man  that  did  th’  edid  infringe. 

Had  anfwer’d  for  his  deed.  Shake/p.  Meaf.  for  Meaf. 

Having  infring'd  the  law,  I  wave  my  right 
As  king,  and  thus  fubmit  myfelf  to  fight.  Waller. 

2.  Todeftroy;  to  hinder. 

Homilies,  being  plain  and  popular  inftrudions,  do  not 
infringe  the  efficacy,  although  but  read.  Hooker. 

Bright  as  the  deathlefs  gods  and  happy,  fhe 
From  all  that  may  infringe  delight  is  free.  Waller. 

Infringement,  n.f.  [from  infringe.]  Breach;  violation. 
The  punifhing  of  this  infringement  is  proper  to  that  jurif- 
didion  againft  which  the  contempt  is.  Clarendon. 

In  fri'nger.  n.f.  [horn  infringe.]  A  breaker;  a  violator. 

A  clergyman’s  habit  ought  to  be  without  any  lace,  under  a 
fevere  penalty  to  be  inflided  on  the  infringers  of  the  provincial 
conftitution.  /lylijfe's  Parergon. 

Infu'ndibuliform.  n.f.  [infundibulum  and forma,  Lat.]  Of 
thefhape  of  a  funnel  or  tundifh. 

Infu'riate.  adj.  [in  an&Juria,  Lat.]  Enraged;  raging. 

At  th’  other  bore,  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated  and  infuriate.  Milton. 

Fir’d  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage, 

Th’  infuriate  hill  forth  fhoots  the  pillar’d  flame.  fhornfon. 

Infusca'tion.  n.J.  [infufeatus,  Latin.]  The  ad  of  darkening 
or  blackening. 

To  INFU'SE.  v.  a.  [ infufe, Ft .  hfufus,  Latin;] 
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1.  To  pour  in ;  to  infill. 

Thou  almofl  mak’fl  me  waver  in  my  faith. 

To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 

'That  fouls  of  animals  infufe  themfelves  •  >  4 

Into  the  trunks  of  men.  Shakef  Merchant  of  V mice'. 

My  early  miflrefs,  now  my  ancient  mule, 

That  ftrong  Circean  liquor  ceafe  t’  infufe. 

Wherewith  thou  didft  intoxicate  my  youth.  Denham . 

Why  fliould  he  defire  to  have  qualities  infufed  into  his  fon, 
which  himfelf  never  poffefled  ?  Swift . 

Meat  mull  be  with  money  bought ; 

She  therefore,  upon  fecond  thought, 

Infus'd,  yet  as  it  were  by  Health, 

Some  fmall  regard  for  flate  and  wealth.  Swift. 

2.  To  pour  into  the  mind  ;  to  infpire  into. 

For  when  God’s  hand  had  written  in  the  hearts 
Of  our  firft  parents  all  the  rules  of  good, 

So  that  their  fkill  infus'd  furpafs’d  all  arts 
That  ever  were  before,  or  fince  the  flood.  Davies. 

Sublime  ideas,  and  apt  words  infufe ; 

Themufe  inflrud  my  voice,  and  thou  infpire  them ufe.Rofc. 

He  infus'd 

Bad  influence  into  th’  unwary  breaft:.  Milton. 

Infufe  into  their  young  breafts  fuch  a  noble  ardour  as  will 
make  them  renowned.  Milton. 

3.  To  fleep  in  any  liquor  with  a  gentle  heat;  to  macerate  fo  as 
to  extrad  the  virtues  of  any  thing. 

Take  violets,  and  infufe  a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a  quart  of 
vinegar.  Bacon  s  Natural  Htjlory. 

4.  To  make  an  infufion  with  any  ingredient ;  to  fupply,  to  tinc¬ 
ture,  tofaturate  with  any  thing  infufed. 

Drink,  infufed  with  flefh,  will  nourifh  fafler  and  eafier  than 
meat  and  drink  together.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiftory. 

5.  To  infpire  with. 

Thou  didfl  fmile, 

Infufed  with  a  fortitude  from  heav’n.  Shaktfp.  Tetnpejl. 

Infufe  his  breaft  with  magnanimity. 

And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms.  Sbakefp.  H.  VI. 

Infu'siele.  adj.  [from  infufe.] 

1.  Poffible  to  be  infufed. 

From  whom  the  dodrines  being  infufible  into  all,  it  will  be 
more  neceffary  to  forewarn  all  of  the  danger  of  them.  Hamm. 

2.  Incapable  of  diffolution ;  not  fufible. 

Vitrification  is  the  laft  work  of  fire,  and  a  fufion  of  the 
fait  and  earth,  wherein  the  fufible  fait  draws  the  earth  and  in¬ 
fufible  part  into  one  continuum.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Infu'sion.  n.  f.  [infufion,  Fr.  infuf.o ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  ad  of  pouring  in  ;  inftillation. 

Our  language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and  im¬ 
provements  from  that  infufion  of  Hebraifms,  which  are  derived 
to  it  out  of  the  poetical  paffages  in  holy  writ.  Bddifon's  SpeCl. 

2.  The  ad  of  pouring  into  the  mind  ;  infpiration. 

We  participate  Chrift  partly  by  imputation,  as  when  thofe 
things  which  he  did  and  fuffered  for  us  are  imputed  to  us  for 
righteoufnefs ;  partly  by  habitual  and  real  infufion ,  as  when 
grace  is  inwardly  bellowed  on  earth,  and  afterwards  more  ful¬ 
ly  both  our  fouls  and  bodies  in  glory.  Hooker . 

They  found  it  would  be  matter  of  great  debate,  and  fpend 
much  time  ;  during  which  they  did  not  defire  their  company, 
nor  to  be  troubled  with  their  infuftons.  Clarendon. 

Here  his  folly  and  his  wifdom  are  of  his  own  growth,  not 
the  echo  or  infufion  of  other  men.  Swift. 

3.  The  ad  of  fteeping  any  thing  in  moifture  without  boiling. 

Repeat  the  infufion  of  the  body  oftener.  Bacon. 

4.  The  liquor  made  by  infufion. 

T o  have  the  infufion  ftrong,  in  thofe  bodies  which  have  finer 
fpirits,  repeat  the  infufion  of  the  body  oftener.  Bacon. 

Infu'sive.  adj.  [from  infufe.]  Having  the  power  of  infufion; 
or  being  infufed.  A  word  not  authorifed. 

Still  let  my  fong  a  nobler  note  aftume, 

And  fing  th’  infuftve  force  of  Spring  on  man.  Thomfon. 

IngaTe.  n.J.  [in  and  gate.]  Entrance;  paffage  in. 

One  noble  perfon  ftoppeth  the  ingate  of  all  that  evil  which 
is  looked  for,  and  holdeth  in  all  thofe  which  are  at  his  back. 

Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Inganna'tion.  n.f.  [ingannare,  Italian.]  Cheat;  fraud;  de¬ 
ception;  juggle;  delufion ;  impofture;  trick;  flight.  A  word 
neither  ufed  nor  neceffary. 

Whoever  lhall  refign  their  reafons;  either  from  the  root  of 
deceit  in  themfelves,  or  inability  to  refill  fuch  trivial  inganna- 
tions  from  others,  are  within  the  line  of  vulgarity.  Brown. 

Inga'thering.  n.f.  [in  and  gathering.]  The  ad:  of  getting 
in  the  harveft. 

Thou  (halt  keep  the  feall  of  ingathering ,  when  thou  haft 
gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of  the  field.  Ex.  xxiii.  16. 

Inge,  in  the  names  of  places,  fignifies  a  meadow,  from  the 
Saxon  in 3,  of  the  fame  import.  Gibfon’s  Camden. 

To  Inge'minate.  v.  a.  [ ingemino ,  Latin.]  To  double-  to 
repeat. 

He  would  often  ingeminate  the  word  peace,  peace.  Clarendon. 

Ingemi  a'tion.  n.  f.  [in  and  geminatic ,  Latin.]  Repetition; 
reduplication 
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IrtGti’NfDERfe'R.  n.f.  [from  ingender.]  He  that  generates.  S te 
Engender. 

Inge'n er able.  adj.  [in  and  generate.']  Not  to  be  produced 
or  brought  into  being. 

Divers  natural  ifts  efteem  the  air,  as  well  as  other  elements, 
to  be  ingenerable  and  incorruptible.  Boyle. 

Inge  nerate.  \adj.  [ ingeneratus ,  Latin.] 

Inge'nerated.  )  j 

X.  Inborn;  innate;  inbred. 

Thofe  virtues  were  rather  feigned  and  affeCted  things  to 
ferve  his  ambition,  than  true  qualities  ingenerate  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  or  nature.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

In  divers  children  their  ingenerate  and  feminal  powers  lie 
deep,  and  are  of  flow  difclofure.  JVctton. 

Thofe  noble  habits  are  ingenerated  in  the  foul,  as  religion, 
gratitude,  obedience,  and  tranquillity.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mank . 

2.  Unbegotten.  Not  commonly  ufed. 

Yet  fhall  we  demonftrate  the  fame,  from  perfons  prefumed 
as  far  from  us  in  condition  as  time;  that  is,  our  firft  and  inge¬ 
nerated  forefathers.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

INGENIOUS.  adj.  [. ingenieux ,  Fr.  ingeniofus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Witty;  inventive;  poffefl'ed  of  genius. 

’Tis  a  per’lous  boy, 

Bold,  quick,  ingenious ,  forward,  capable: 

He’s  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

Our  ingenious  friend  Cowley  not  only  has  employed  much 
eloquence  to  perfuade  that  truth  in  his  preface,  but  has  in  one 
of  his  poems  given  a  noble  example  of  it*  Boyle. 

2.  Mental  ;  intellectual.  Not  in  ufe. 

The  king  is  mad  :  how  ftiff  is  my  vile  fenfe. 

That  I  Hand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 

Of  my  huge  forrows ;  better  I  were  diftraCt.  Shakefpeare. 

Inge'  niously.  adv.  [from  ingenious.]  Wittily;  fubtily. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  judge  by  common  fears,  or  the  fehemes 
of  men  too  ingenioujly  politick.  Temple. 

Ingenuousness.  n.f  [from  ingenious.] 

i.  Wittinefs  ;  fubtilty  ;  ftrength  of  genius. 

The  greater  appearance  of  ingenioufnejs  there  is  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  1  am  difapproving,  the  more  dangerous  it  is.  Boyle. 

Inge'nite.  adj.  [ingenitus,  Latin.]  Innate;  inborn;  native; 
ingenerate. 

Ariftotle  affirms  the  mind  to  be  at  firft  a  mere  rafa  tabula ; 
and  that  notions  are  not  ingenite ,  and  imprinted  by  the 
finger  of  nature,  but  by  the  latter  and  more  languid  impref- 
fions  of  fenfe,  being  only  the  reports  of  obfervation,  and  the 
refult  of  fo  many  repeated  experiments.  South. 

We  give  them  this  ingenite ,  moving  force. 

That  makes  them  always  downward  take  their  courfe.  Black. 

Ingenu'ity.  n.f  [ingenuite,  Fr.  from  ingenuous. ] 

1.  Opennefs  ;  fairnefs;  candour;  freedom  from  diffimulation. 

Such  of  high  quality,  or  other  of  particular  note,  as  fhall 
fall  under  my  pen,  I  fhall  not  let  pafs  without  their  due  cha¬ 
racter,  being  part  of  my  profeffed  ingenuity.  JV .tton. 

My  conftancy  I  to  the  planets  give ; 

My  truth,  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  live ; 

Mine  ingenuity  and  opennefs 

'Fo  jefuits ;  to  buffoons  my  penfivenefs.  Donne. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  more  fhame  or  wonder,  that  men 
can  fo  put  off  ingenuity ,  and  the  native  greatnefs  of  their  kind, 
as  todefeend  to  fo  bafe,  fo  ignoble  a  vice.  Gov.  of  theTongue. 

If  a  child,  when  queftioned  for  any  thing,  direCtly  confefs, 
you  muft  commend  his  ingenuity ,  and  pardon  the  fault,  be  it 
what  it  will.  Locke. 

2.  [From  ingenious.]  Wit;  invention;  genius;  fubtilty;  acutenefs. 

Thefe  are  but  the  frigidities  of  wit,  and  become  not  the 
genius  of  manl y  ingenuities.  Brown' s  Vulg.  Errours. 

The  ancient  atomical  hypothefis  might  have  flept  for  ever, 
had  not  the  ingenuity  of  the  prefent  age  recalled  it  from  its  urn 
and  filence.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

Such  fots  have  neither  parts  nor  wit,  ingenuity  of  difeourfe, 
nor  finenefs  of  converfation,  to  entertain  or  delight  any 
one.  South. 

A  pregnant  inftance  how  far  virtue  furpaffes  ingenuity ,  and 
how  much  an  honelt  fimplicity  is  preferable  to  fine  parts  and 
fubtile  fpeculations.  Woodward. 

INGENUOUS,  adj.  [ ingenuus ,  Latin.] 

i.  Open;  fair;  candid;  generous;  noble. 

Many  fpeeches  there  are  of  Job’s,  whereby  his  wifdom  and 
other  virtues  may  appear  ;  but  the  glory  of  an  ingenuous  mind 
he  hath  purchafed  by  thefe  words  only.  Behold  I  will  lay  mine 
hand  upon  my  mouth ;  I  have  fpoken  once,  yet  will  I  not  there¬ 
fore  maintain  argument :  yea  twice,  howbeit  for  that  caufe 
further  I  will  not  proceed.  Hooker . 

Infufing  into  them  young  breafts  fuch  an  ingenuous  and  noble 
ardour,  as  would  not  fail  to  make  many  of  them  renowned. 

Milton  on  Education. 

If  an  ingenuous  deteftation  of  this  fhameful  vice  be  but 
carefully  and  early  inftilled,  that  is  the  true  and  genuine  me¬ 
thod  to  obviate  dilhonefty.  Locke. 

1.  Freeborn;  not  of  fervile  extraction. 

SubjeCtion,  as  it  preferves  property,  peace,  and  fafety,  fo  it 
will  never  diminilh  rights  nor  ingenuous  liberties.  K.  Charles. 

Ing  f/n  uously  .  adv.  [from  ingenuous.]  Openly;  fairly;  can¬ 
didly;  generoufly. 


Ingenuoufiy  I  fpeak, 

No  blame  belongs  to  thee.  Shakefp.  T imon. 

It  was  a  notable  obfervation  of  a  wife  father,  and  no  lefs  in- 
genuoufy  confeffed,  th&t  thofe  which  held  and  perfuaded  pref- 
fure  of  confciences  were  commonly  interefted.  Bacon. 

I  will  ingenuoufy  confefs,  that  the  helps  were  taken  from 
divines  of  the  church  of  England.  Dryden. 

Ingenuousness.  n.J.  [from  Ingenuous.]  Opennefs;  fairnefs; 
candour. 

I'NGENY.  n.f.  [ingenium,  Lat.]  Genius;  wit.  Not  in  ufe. 
Whatever  of  the  production  of  his  ingeny  comes  into  foreign 
parts,  is  highly  valued.  Boyle. 

ToINGE'ST.  v.  a.  [ ingejlus ,  Lat.]  To  throw  into  the  ftomach. 
Nor  will  we  affirm  that  iron,  mgejled ,  receiveth  in  the  belly 
of  the  ofteridge  no  alteration.  Brown's  Vulg.  Errours. 

Some  the  long  funnel’s  curious  mouth  extend, 

Through  which  ing  fed  meats  with  eafe  defeend.  Blackm. 
Inge'stion.  n.f.  [from  ingejl.]  1  he  aCt  of  throwing  into  the 
ftomach. 

It  has  got  room  enough  to  grow  into  its  full  dimenfion, 
which  is  performed  by  the  daily  ingeftion  of  milk  and  other 
food,  that’s  in  a  fhort  time  after  digefted  into  blood.  Harvey. 
INGLO'RIOUS.  adj.  [, inglorius ,  Latin.]  Void  of  honour; 
mean ;  without  glory. 

Left  fear  return  them  back  to  Egypt,  chufing 
Inglorious  life  with  fervitude.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xii. 
It  was  never  held  inglorious  or  derogatory  for  a  king  to  be 
guided  by  his  great  council,  nor  difhonourable  for  fubjeCts  to 
yield  and  bow  to  their  king.  Howel. 

Yet  though  our  army  brought  not  conqueft  home, 

I  did  not  from  the  fight  inglorious  come.  Dryd.  hid.  Emp. 
Inglo'riously.  adv.  [from  inglorious  ]  With  ignominy; 
with  want  of  glory. 

This  eafe  the  chief  o’ercome, 

Replenifh’d  not  inglorioufy  at  home.  Pope. 

I'ngot.  n.f.  [ lingot ,  French;  or  from  ingegoten ,  melted,  Dut.] 
A  mafs  of  metal. 

Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  diftent 
Into  great  ingots ,  and  to  wedges  fquare.  Fairy  Queen. 

If  thou  art  rich,  thou’rt  poor; 

For  like  an  afs,  whofe  back’s  with  ingots  bound. 

Thou  bear’ft  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 

And  death  unloadeth  thee.  Shakefp.  Meaf.  for  Meaf. 

Within  the  circle  arms  and  tripods  lye. 

Ingots  of  gold  and  filver  heap’d  on  high.  Dryden' s  /Bn. 

Every  one  of  his  pieces  is  an  ingot  of  gold,  intrinfically  and 
folidly  valuable.  Prior. 

To  Ingra'ff.  v.  a.  [in  ■eaxAgraff'.] 

1.  To  propagate  trees  by  infition. 

Nor  are  the  ways  alike  in  all 

How  to  ingraft  how  to  inoculate.  May's  Virg.  Gtcrg . 

2.  To  plant  the  fprig  of  one  tree  irj  the  ftock  of  another. 

3.  To  plant  any  thing  not  native. 

All  his  works  on  me. 

Good  or  not  good,  ingraft ,  my  merits  thofe 

Shall  perfeCt,  and  for  thofe  alone.  Milton. 

As  next  of  kin,  Achilles’  arms  I  claim  ; 

This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 

Upon  our  ftock.  Dryden. 

4.  To  fix  deep  ;  to  fettle. 

For  a  fpur  of  diligence,  we  have  a  natural  thirft  after  know¬ 
ledge  ingrafted  in  us.  Hooker. 

’Tis  great  pity  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  fuch  a  place  as  his  own  fecond. 

With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

Ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Ckefar.  Shakefp.  Jul.  Ccefar. 
Ingra'ftment.  n.f.  [from  ingraft.'] 
r.  The  aCt  of  ingrafting. 

2.  The  fprig  ingrafted. 

Ingra'te.  Xadj.  [ingratus.  Latin;  ingrat,  French.] 

InGRA  TEFUL.  S  j  L  6 

1 .  Ungrateful ;  unthankful. 

That  we  have  been  familiar. 

Ingrate  forgetfulnefs  fhall  poifon,  rather 

Than  pity  note  how  much.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

And  you  degen’rate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 

You  bloody  Neros.  Shakefp. 

So  will  fall 

He  and  his  faithlefs  progeny  :  whofe  fault  ? 

Whofe  but  his  own  ?  lngrate\  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have  :  I  made  him  juft  and  right, 

Sufficient  to  have  flood,  though  free  to  fall.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

Words  !  which  no  ear  ever  to  hear  in  heav’n 
ExpeCled  ;  leaf!  of  all  from  thee,  ingrate !  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
Perfidious  and  ingrate! 

His  ftores  ye  ravage,  and  ufurp  his  ftate.  Pope  s  Odyfjey. 

2.  Unpleafing  to  the  fenfe. 

The  caufes  of  that  which  is  pleafing  or  ingrate  to  the  hear¬ 
ing,  may  receive  light  by  that  which  is  pleafing  and  grateful  to 
the  fight.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijiory. 

He  gives  no  ingrateful  food.  Milton. 

To  Ingra'tiate.  v.  a.  [in  and  gratia,  Lat.]  To  put  in  fa¬ 
vour  ;  to  recommend  to  kindnefs. 

Thofe 
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Thofc  have  been  far  from  receiving  the  rewards  of  fuch 
ingratiating!  with  the  people.  King  Charles. 

Their  managers  turn  water  into  blood  for  them,  make 
them  fee  armies  in  the  air,  and  give  them  their  word,  the 
more  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  them,  that  they  fignify 
nothing  lefs  than  future  (laughter  and  defolation.  Addifon. 

Politicians,  who  would  rather  ingratiate  themfelves  with 
their  fovereign  than  promote  his  real  fervice,  accommodate 
his  counfels  to  his  inclinations.  Spectator ,  N  \  479. 

Ingratitude,  n.f.  [ ingratitude ,  French  ;  in  and  gratitude.] 
Retribution  of  evil  for  good  ;  unthan^fulnefs. 

Ingratitude  !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 

More  hideous,  when  thou  fhew’d  thee  in  a  child, 

1  han  the  fea  monder.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Ingratitude  is  abhorred  both  by  God  and  man,  and  ven¬ 
geance  attends  thofe  that  repay  evil  for  good.  L'Ejlrange. 

Nor  was  it  with  ingratitude  return’d,  1 

In  equal  fires  the  blifsful  couple  burn’d ;  > 

One  joy  poflefs’d  ’em  both,  and  in  one  grief  they  mourn’d.  3 

Dry  den. 

Ingrf/dient.  n.f  [ ingredient ,  French;  ingrediens ,  Latin.] 
Component  part  of  a  body,  confiding  of  different  materials. 
It  is  commonly  ufed  of  the  fimples  of  a  medicine. 

The  ointment  is  made  of  divers  ingredients ,  whereof  the 
hardeft  to  come  by  is  the  mofs  upon  the  fkull  of  a  dead  man 
unburied.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  N°.  998. 

So  deep  the  pow’r  of  thefe  ingredients  pierc’d, 

Ev’n  to  the  inmod  feat  of  mental  fight, 

That  Adam,  now  enforc’d  to  fhut  his  eyes, 

Sunk  down,  and  all  his  fpirits  became  entranc’d.  Milton. 
By  this  way  of  analyfis  we  may  proceed  from  compounds 
to  ingredients ,  and  from  motions  to  the  forces  producing  them  ; 
and  in  general,  (rom  effedts  to  their  caufes,  and  from  parti¬ 
cular  caufes  to  more  general  ones,  till  the  argument  end  in 
the  more  general.  ’  Newton’s  Opticks. 

I  have  often  wondered,  that  learning  is  not  thought  a  pro¬ 
per  ingredient  in  the  education  of  a  woman  of  quality  or  for¬ 
tune.  Addifon' s  Guard.  N°.  155. 

Parts,  knowledge,  and  experience,  are  excellent  ingredients 
in  a  publick  character.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Water  is  the  chief  ingrediciii  in  all  the  animal  fluids  and 
folids.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Ingress,  n.f.  [ Ingres ,  French;  imreffus ,  Latin.]  Entrance; 
power  of  entrance. 

All  putrefactions  come  from  the  ambient  body  ;  either  by 
ingrefs  of  the  fubdance  of  the  ambient  body  into  the  body 
putrefied  ;  or  elfe  by  excitation  of  the  body  putrefied  by  the 
body  ambient.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  N  .  836. 

Thofe  air-bladders,  by  a  fudden  fubfidence,  meet  again 
by  the  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  air.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

^NGRe'ssion.  n.f  [ ingrcjfion ,  French;  ingrejfio ,  Lat.]  The 
ad!  of  entering;. 

The  fire  would  drain  the  pores  of  the  glafs  too  fuddenly, 
and  break  it  all  in  pieces  to  get  ingrefjion.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

I'nguinal.  adj.  [ inguinal ,  French;  inguen>  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  the  groin. 

The  plague  feems  to  be  a  particular  difeafe,  charadlerifcd 
with  eruptions  in  buboes,  by  the  inflammation  and  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  axillary,  inguinal ,  and  other  glands.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Ingu'bf.  v.  a.  [in  and  gulf. ] 

1.  To  fwallow  up  in  a  vafl  profundity. 

A  river  large 

Pafs’d  underneath  ingulph'd.  Milton. 

The  river  flows  redundant  ; 

Then  rowling  back,  in  his  capacious  lap 

Ingulfs  their  whole  militia,  quick  immerft.  Philips. 

2.  To  cad  into  a  gulf. 

If  we  adjoin  to  the  lords,  whether  they  prevail  or  not,  we 
ingulf  ourlelves  into  allured  danger.  Playward. 

Cad  out  from  God,  falls 

Into  utter  darknefs  deep  ingidph' d.  Milton. 

To  Ingu'rgitate.  v.  a.  [ ingurgito ,  Latin.]  To  fwallow 
down.  DU 1. 

Ingurgita'tion.  n.f.  [from  ingurgitate. ]  Voracity. 

Ingu'stable.  adj.  [in  and  guflo,  Lat.]  Not  perceptible  by  the 
tade. 

As  for  their  tade,  if  the  cameleon’s  nutriment  be  air, 
neither  can  the  tongue  be  an  indrument  thereof ;  for  the  body 
of  the  element  is  inguftable ,  void  of  all  fapidity,  and  without 
any  adlion  of  the  tongue,  is,  by  the  rough  artery,  or  wizzen, 
conduced  into  the  lungs.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Err  ours ,  b.  iii. 

Inha'bile.  adj.  [ inhabile ,  French  ;  inhabilis ,  Lat.]  Unlkilful ; 
unready  ;  unfit ;  unqualified. 

To  Inha-bjt.  v.  a.  [ habito ,  Latin.]  To  dwell  in  ;  to  hold  as 
a  dweller. 

Not  all  are  partakers  of  that  grace  whereby  Chrid  inha- 
hiteth  whom  he  faveth.  Hooker. 

They  (hall  build  houfes  and  inhabit  them.  Ifa.  lxv.  21. 
She  diall  be  inhabited  o(  devils.  Baruch  iv.  35. 

To  Inha'bit.  v.  n.  To  dwell ;  to  live. 

Learn  what  creatures  there  inhabit.  Milton. 


Waller. 


They  fay,  wild  beads  inhabit  here  j 
But  grief  and  wrong  lecure  my  fear. 

Inha'bitable.  adj.  [from  inhabit.'] 

1.  Capable  of  affording  habitation. 

The  fixed  dars  are  all  of  them  funs,  with  fydems  of  in- 
habitable  planets  moving  about  them.  Locke. 

2.  [ Inhabitable ,  French.]  Incapable  of  inhabitants  ;  not  habi¬ 
table  ;  uninhabitable.  Not  in  life. 

The  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 

Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable.  Shakefpeare' s  Richard  II. 

Inha'bitance.  n.f.  [from  inhabit.]  Refidence  of  dwellers. 

So  the  ruins  yet  reding  in  the  wild  moors,  tedify  a  former 
inhabitance.  Car  civ's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Inhabitant,  n.  f.  [from  inhabit.]  Dweller;  one  that  lives 
or  refides  in  a  place. 

In  this  place  they  report  that  they  faw  inhabitants ,  which 
were  very  fair  and  fat  people.  Abbot. 

If  the  fervour  of  the  fun  were  the  foie  caufe  of  blacknefs 
in  any  land  of  negroes,  it  were  alfo  reafonable  that  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  fame  latitude,  fubj££led  unto  the  lame  vicinity  of 
the  fun,  diould  alfo  partake  of  the  fame  huer.  Brown. 

For  his  fuppofed  love  a  third 
Lays  greedy  hold  upon  a  bird, 

And  dands  amaz’d  to  find  his  dear 

A  wild  inhabitant  of  th’  air.  Waller. 

What  happier  natures  (brink  at  with  affright, 

The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right.  Pope. 

Inhabita'tion.  n.f.  [from  inhabit.] 

1.  Habitation  ;  place  of  dwelling. 

Univerfal  groan. 

As  if  the  whole  inhabitation  peri  fil’d.  Milton's  Agonijl. 

2.  The  a£I  of  inhabiting  or  planting  with  dwellings ;  date  of 
being  inhabited. 

By  knowing  this  place  we  (hall  the  better  judge  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  nations,  and  of  the  world’s  inhabitation.  Raleigh. 

3.  Quantity  of  inhabitants. 

We  (hall  rather  admire  how  the  earth  contained  its  inhabi¬ 
tation  than  doubt  it.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours ,  b.  vi. 

Inha'biter.  n.f.  [from  inhabit.]  One  that  inhabits  ;  a  dweller. 
The  fame  name  is  given  unto  the  inlanders,  or  midland 
inhabit ers,  of  this  ifland.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

Wo  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth.  Rev.  viii.  13. 

They  ought  to  underdand,  that  there  is  not  only  fome  in¬ 
habit  er  in  this  divine  houfe,  but  alfo  fome  ruler.  Derham. 

To  Inha'le.  v.  a.  [ inhalo ,  Latin.]  To  draw  in  with  air;  to 
infpire. 

Martin  was  walking  forth  to  inhale  the  frefli  breeze  of  the 

Arbuthnot' s  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scrib. 
But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  bled  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  wedern  gale.  Pope'l  Odyffey. 

There  fits  the  fhepherd  on  the  graffy  turf, 

Inhaling  healthful  the  defeending  fun.  Tbomfon' s  Spring. 

Inharmo'nious.  adj.  [in  and  harmonious.]  Unmufical ;  not 
fweet  of  found . 

Catullus,  though  his  lines  be  rough,  and  his  numbers  in¬ 
harmonious ,  I  could  recommend  for  the  foftnefs  and  delicacy, 
but  mud  decline  for  the  loofenefs,  of  his  thoughts.  Felton. 

The  identity  of  found  may  appear  a  little  inharmonious ,  and 
(hock  the  ear.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyffey. 

To  Inhe're.  v.  n.  [ inhareo ,  Latin.]  To  exid  in  fomething 
elfe. 

For,  nor  in  nothing,  nor  in  things 
Extreme  and  fcattering  bright,  can  love  inhere.  Donne. 
They  do  but  inhere  in  their  fubjed!  which  fupports  them  ; 
their  being  is  a  dependence  on  a  fubjedl.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

Inhe'rent.  adj.  [ inherent ,  French;  inheerens ,  Lat.]  Exiding 
in  fomething  elfe,  fo  as  to  be  infeparable  from  it ;  innate  ; 
inborn. 

I  will  not  do’t. 

Led  I  furceafe  to  honour  mine  own  truth  ; 

And,  my  body’s  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  mod  inherent  bafenefs.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

I  mean  not  the  authority  which  is  annexed  to  your  office  : 
I  fpeak  of  that  only  which  is  inborn  and  inherent  to  your 
perfon.  Dryden's  "Juvenal. 

The  power  of  drawing  iron  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  a  load- 
done  ;  and  a  power  to  be  fo  drawn  is  a  part  of  the  complex 
one  of  iron ;  which  powers  pafs  for  inherent  qualities.  Locke. 
Animal  oil  is  various  according  to  principles  inherent  in  it. 

Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
They  will  be  fure  to  decide  in  favour  of  themfelves,  and 

'  talk  much  of  their  inherent  right.  Swift. 

The  ideas  of  fuch  modes  can  no  more  be  fubfident,  than 
the  idea  of  rednefs  was  jud  now  found  to  be  inherent  in  the 
blood,  or  that  of  whitenefs  in  the  brain.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

The  obligations  we  are  under  of  didinguidiing  ourfelves  as 
much  by  an  inherent  and  habitual,  as  we  are  already  didin- 
guidied  by  an  external  and  relative  holinefs.  Bentley's  Serm. 

To  Inhe'rit.  v.  a.  [ enheriter ,  French.] 

1.  To  receive  or  poflefs  by  inheritance. 
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Treafon  is  not  inherited ,  my  lord.  Shah.  As  you  like  it. 
Why,  all  delights  arc  vain ;  but  that  moft  vain. 

Which  with  pain  purchas’d  doth  inherit  pain.  Shakefpeare. 
Prince  Harry  is  valiant ;  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally 
inherit  of  his  father  he  hath,  like  lean,  fteril  land,  manured 
with  excellent  good  ftore  of  fertile  fherris.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 
BlelTed  are  the  meek,  for  they  fhall  inherit  the  earth.  Mat. 
The  fon  can  receive  from  hirfi  the  portion  of  good  things, 
and  advantages  of  education  naturally  due  to  him,  without 
pire,  that  was  Veiled  in  him  for  the  good  of  others ;  and 
therefore  the  fon  cannot  claim  or  inherit  it  by  a  title,  which 
is  founded  wholly  on  his  own  private  good.  Locke. 

We  muft  know  how  the  firft  ruler,  from  whom  any  one 
claims,  came  by  his  authority,  before  we  can  know  who  has 
a  right  to  fucceed  him  in  it,  and  inherit  it  from  him.  Locke. 

Unwilling  to  fell  an  eftate  he  had  fome  profpedt  of  inherit¬ 
ing^  he  formed  delays.  Addifon’s  Speki.  Ku.  198. 

2.  To  poftefs  ;  to  obtain  polTeffion  of :  in  Shakefpeare. 

He,  that  had  wit,  would  think  that  I  had  none. 

To  bury  fo  much  gold  under  a  tree, 

And  never  after  to  inherit  it.  Shakefp.  Titus  Andronieus . 
Inheritable,  adj.  [from  inherit .]  Tranfmiflible  by  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  obtainable  by  fucceflion. 

A  kind  of  inheritable  eftate  accrued  unto  them.  Carew. 
By  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm,  they  were  not  inherit¬ 
able  to  him  by  defeent.  Hayward. 

Was  the  power  the  fame,  and  from  the  fame  original  in 
Mofes  as  it  was  in  David  ?  And  was  it  inheritable  in  one  and 
not  in  the  other  ?  Locke. 

Inheritance,  n.  f.  [from  inherit.'] 

1.  Patrimony;  hereditary  poffellion. 

In  the  book  of  Numbers  it  is  writ. 

When  the  fon  dies  let  the  inheritance 
Dcfcend  unto  the  daughter.  Shakefpeare’ s  Henry  V. 

Is  there  yet  any  portion  or  inheritance  for  us  in  our  father’s 
houfe.  _  Gw.xxxi.14. 

Claim  our  juft  inheritance  of  old.  Milton. 

Oh  dear,  unhappy  babe  !  muft  I  bequeath  thee 
Only  a  fad  inheritance  of  woe  ? 

Gods  !  cruel  gods !  can’t  all  my  pains  atone, 

Unlefs  they  reach  my  infant’s  guiltlefs  head  ?  Smith. 

2.  In  Shakefpeare ,  poffeflion. 

You  will  rather  fhew  our  general  lowts 
How  you  can  frown,  than  fpend  a  fawn  upon  them, 

For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  fafeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin,  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

3.  The  reception  of  poffeflion  by  hereditary  right. 

Men  are  not  proprietors  of  what  they  have  merely  for 
themfelves,  their  children  have  a  title  to  part  of  it,  which 
comes  to  be  wholly  theirs,  when  death  has  put  an  end  to  their 
parents  ufe  of  it ;  and  this  we  call  inheritance .  Locke. 

Inhe'ritor.  n.f  [from  inherit.]  An  heir;  one  who  receives 
any  thing  by  fucceflion. 

You,  like  a  letcher,  out  of  whorifh  loins, 

Are  pleas’d  to  breed  out  your  inheritors.  Shakefpeare. 

The  foie  inheritor 

Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe.  Shakefpears. 

The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this 
box  ;  and  muft  the  inheritor  himfelf  have  no  more  ?  Shakefp. 

Marriage  without  confent  of  parents  they  do  not  make 
void,  but  they  mul£t  it  in  the  inheritors ;  for  the  children  of 
fuch  marriages  are  not  admitted  to  inherit  above  a  third  part 
of  their  parents  inheritance.  Bacon  s  New  Atlantis. 

Inheritress,  n.f.  [from  inheritor.]  An  heirefs;  a  woman 
that  inherits.  '  •  f  - 

Having  given  artificially  lome  hopes  to  marry  Anne,  inhe- 
ritrefs  to  the  duchy  of  Bretagne.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

InheRitrix.  n.f.  [from  inheritor.]  An  heirefs.  This  is  now 
more  commonly  ufed,  though  inheritrefs  be  a  word  more  ana¬ 
logically  Englifh. 

Charles  the  great 

Eftablifh’d  then  this  law,  to  wit.  No  feme 
/  Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salike  land.  Shakefp.  Henry  V. 
ToInheRse.  v.  a.  [in  and  herfe.]  To  inclofe,  in  a  funeral 
monument. 

See,  where  he  lies,  inherfed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  moft  bloody  nurfer  of  his  harms.  Shak.  Henry  VI. 
Inhe'sion.  n.f.  [1 \nhafto ,  Latin.]  Inherence;  the  ftate  of  ex- 
ifting  in  fomething  elfe. 

To  Inhi'bit.  v.  a.  [. inbibeo ,  Lat.  inhiber ,  French.] 

1.  To  reftrain  ;  to  hinder;  to  reprefs  ;  to  check. 

Holding  of  the  breath  doth  help  fomewhat  to  ccafe  the 
hiccough  ;  and  vinegar  put  to  the  noftrils  or  gargerifed  doth 
it  alfo,  for  that  it  is  aftringent,  and  inhibiteth  the  motion  ol 
the  {pints.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hijl.  Nw.  686. 

The  ftars  and  planets  being  whirled  about  with  great  ve¬ 
locity,  would  fuddenly,  did  nothing  inhibit  it,  be  lhattered  in 
pieces.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Their  motions  alfo  are  excited  and  inhibited ,  arc  moderated 
and  managed,  by  the  objects  without  them.  Bentley's  Scrrn. 

2.  To  prohibit ;  to  forbid. 

All  men  were  inhibited  by  proclamation,  at  the  diflolution, 
fo  much  as  to  mention  a  parliament.  Clarendon. 
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Burial  may  not  be  inhibited  or  denied  to  any  one;  Ajfliffe. 
Inhibition,  n.f  [, inhibition ,  Fr.  inhibition  Latin.] 

1.  Prohibition;  embargo. 

He  might  be  judged  to  have  imppfed  an  envious  inhibition 
bn  it,  becaufe  himlclf  has  not  flock  enough  to  maintain  the 
trade.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  f.  7. 

2.  [In  law.]  . 

Inhibition  is  a  writ  to  inhibit  or  forbid  a  judge  from  farther 
proceeding  in  the  caufe  depending  before  him.  Inhibition  is 
moft  commonly  a  writ  ifliiing  out  of  a  higher  court  Chriftian 
to  a  lower  and  inferior,  uptm  an  appeal  ;  and  prohibition  out 
of  the  king’s  court  to  a  court  Chriftian,  or  to  an  inferior 
temporal  court.  ^  ,  Cowell. 

To  InhoRd.  v.  a.  [In  and  hold.]  To  have  inherent;  to  con¬ 
tain  in  itfelf. 

It  is  difputed,  whether  this  light  firft  created  be  the  fame 
which  the  fun  inholdeth  and  cafteth  forth,  or  whether  it  had 
continuance  any  longer  than  till  the  fun’s  creation.  Raleigh. 
Inho'spitable.  adj.  [in  and  hofpi table.]  Affording  no  kindnefs 
nor  entertainment  to  ftrangers. 

All  places  elfe 

Inhofpitablc  appear,  and  delblate ; 

Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known.  Miltons  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

Since  tofs’d  from  fhores  to  fliores,  from  lands  to  lands, 
Inhofpitable  rocks;  and  barren  lands.  Dry  den' s  V irgil. 

Inhospitably,  adv.  [from  inhofpitable.]  Unkindly  to  ftrangers; 
Of  guefts  he  makes  them  flaves 
Inhofpitably  ;  and  kills  their  infant  males.  Milton  s  Pa.  Lofty 
Inhospi'tablEness.  \  n.f  [in  and  hofpitality  ;  inbofpitalite, 
iNrtospiTARiTY.  J  Fr.]  Want  of  hofpitality  ;  want  of 
ceurtefy  to  ftrangers. 

INHU'MAN.  adj.  [ inhumain ,  Fr.  inhumanus ,  Latin.]  Barba¬ 
rous  ;  fa v age  ;  cruel ;  uncompaflionate. 

A  juft  war  may  be  perfecuted  after  a  very  unjuft  manner ; 
by  perfidious  breaches  of  our  word,  by  inhuman  cruelties, 
and  by  affaflinations.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

The  more  thefe  praifes  were  enlarged,  the  more  inhuman 
was  the  punifhment,  and  the  fufferer  more  innocent. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

Princes  and  peers  attend  !  while  we  impart 
To  you  the  thoughts  of  no  inhuman  heart.  Pope's  Odyffey. 
Inhum a'nity.  n.f.  [inhumanity  French;  from  inhuthan. ] 
Cruelty ;  favagenefs  ;  barbarity. 

Banifhed 

Her  mind,  beams,  ftate,  far  from  thy  weak  twigs, 

And  love  with  lover  hurts  is  inhumanity.  Sidney ,  b.  i. 

The  rudenefs  of  thofe  who  muft  make  up  their  want  ot 
juftice  with  inhumanity  and  impudence.  King  Charles, 

Each  focial  feeling  fell. 

And  joylefs  inhumanity  pervades, 

And  petrifies  the  heart.  Thomfon  s  Spring ,  l.  305. 

Inhumanly,  adv.  [from  inhuman.]  Savagely;  cruelly;  bar- 
baroufly. 

O  what  are  thefe 

Death’s  minifters,  not  men :  who  thus  deal  deatn 
Inhumanly  to  men  ;  3nd  multiply 
Ten  thoufand  fold  the  fin  of  him  who  flew 
His  brother.  Milton’s  Par.  Loft ,  b.  xi. 

I,  who  have  eftablifhed  the  whole  lyftem  ot  all  true  po- 
litenefs  and  refinement  in  converfation,  think  myfelf  moft  in¬ 
humanly  treated  by  my  countrymen.  Swift. 

To  I'nhumate.  iv.  a.  [ inhumer ,  French;  humo ,  Lat.]  1  o 
To  Inhu'me.  $  bury ;  to  inter. 

Weeping  they  bear  the  mangled  heaps  of  flain. 

Inhume  the  natives  in  their  native  plain.  Pope's  Odyffey. 
To  Inje'ct.  v.  a.  [injeflusy  Latin.] 

1.  To  throw  in  ;  to  dart  in. 

Angels  inject  thoughts  into  our  minds,  and  know  our  co¬ 
gitations.  Glanville  s  Seep.  c.  24. 

2.  To  throw  up1;  to  call  up. 

Though  bold  in  open  field,  they  yet  furround 
The  town  with  walls,  and  mound  injeft  on  mound.  Pspe. 
Inje'ction.  n.f  [injection,  French;  injeltioy  Latin.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  calling  in. 

This  fait  powdered  was,  by  the  repeated  injection  of  well- 
kindled  charcoal,  made  to  flalh  like  melted  nitre.  Boyle. 

2.  Any  medicine  made  to  be  injected  by  a  lyringe,  or  any  other 

inftmment,  into  any  part  of  the  body.  Quincy. 

3.  The  a£t  of  filling  the  vefiels  with  wax,  or  any  other  proper 

matter,  to  fhew  their  Ihapes  and  ramifications,  often  done  by 
anatomifts.  t  Quincy. 

Inimitabi'lity.  n.f.  [from  inimitable.]  Incapacity  to  be  imi- 

Truths  muft  have  an  eternal  exiftcnce  in  fome  underftand- 
ing  ;  or  rather  they  are  the  fame  with  that  underllanding  it- 
felf,  confidered  as  varioufly  reprefentative,'  according  to  the 
various  inodes  of  inimitabi'lity  or  participation.^  Nor.  is. 

Inimitable,  adj .  [ inimitahilisy  Latin;  inimitable  y  French.] 
Above  imitation  ;  not  to  be  copied. 

The  portal  flione,  inimitable  on  earth 
Bv  model,  or  by  (hading  pencil  drawn,  Milton. 

What  is  moft  excellent  is  moft  inimitable.  Denham. 

And 
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And  imitate  the  inimitable  force.  Dry  den. 

Virgil  copied  this  circumftance  from  the  ancient  fctilptors, 
in  that  inimitable  defeription  of  military  fury  in  the  temple  of 

Janus-  _  _  <  Addijon  on  ancient  Medals. 

Inimitably,  adv.  [from  inimitable.]  In  a  mariner  not  to  be 
imitated ;  to  a  degree  of  excellence  above  imitation. 

A  man  could  not  have  been  always  blind  who  thus  inimita¬ 
bly  copies  nature.  pope>s  pj]ay  on  Homer. 

.  Thus  terribly  adorn’d  the  figures  Ihine, 

Inimitably  wrought  with  (kill  divine.  Pope. 

Charms  fuch  as  thine,  inimitably  great.  Broome. 

To  Injo'in.  v.  a.  [ enjoindre ,  French;  injungo ,  Larin.] 

j.  To  command  ;  to  enforce  by  authority.  See  Enjoin. 

Laws  do  not  only  teach  what  is  good,  but  they  injoin  it ; 
they  have  in  them  a  certain  conftraining  force.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

This  garden  tend,  our  pleafant  talk  injoin' d.  Mi/ton. 

2.  In  Sbakefpeare ,  to  join. 

The  Ottorhites 

Steering  with  due  courfe  towards  the  ille  of  Rhodes, 

Have  there  injoin’d  them  with  a  fleet.  Sbakefpeare. 

Ini'quitous.  adj.  [inique,  Fr.  from  iniquity.]  Unjuft  j  wicked. 

INEQUITY,  n.  f.  [ iniquitas ,  Lat.  ini  quite,  French.] 

1.  Injuftice ;  unreafonablenefs. 

There  is  greater  or  lefs  probability  of  an  happy  iflue  to  a 
tedious  war,  according  to  the  righteoufnefs  or  iniquity  of  the 
caufe  for  which  it  was  commenced.  Smalridge's  Sermons. 

2.  Wickednefs ;  crime. 

Want  of  the  knowledge  of  God  is  the  caufe  of  all  iniquity 
amongft  men.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

Till  God  at  laft, 

Wearied  with  their  iniquities ,  withdraw 

His  prefence  from  among  them.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl,  b.  xii. 

Ini'tial.  adj.  [ initial ,  French;  initialise  from  initium,  Lat.] 

1.  Placed  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  editions,  which  had  no  more  than  the  initial  letters, 
he  was  made  by  Keys  to  hurt  the  inoffenfive.  Pope. 

2.  Incipient ;  not  complete. 

Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the  prefervation 
of  health,  and  cures  many  initial  difeafes ;  but  the  toil  of  the 
mind  deftroys  health,  and  generates  maladies.  Harvey. 

The  fchools  have  ufed  a  middle  term  to  eXprefs  this  affec¬ 
tion,  and  have  called  it  the  initial  fear  of  God.  Rogers. 

To  Initiate,  v.  a.  [ini tier,  French;  initio ,  Lat.]  To  en¬ 
ter  ;  to  ihftruft  in  the  rudiments  of  an  art ;  to  place  in  a  new 
ftate  ;  to  put  into  a  new  fociety. 

Providence  would  only  initiate  mankind  ihto  the  ufeful 
knowledge  of  her  treafures,  leaving  the  reft  to  ferfiploy  our 
induftry.  More's  Antidote  againjl  Atheifm. 

To  initiate  his  pupil  in  any  part  of  learning*  an  ordinary 
(kill  in  the  governour  is  enough.  Locke  on  Education. 

He  was  initiated  into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was  one 
and  twenty.  Spell  at  or ;  N*L  576. 

No  fooner  was  a  convert  initiated,  but,  by  an  eafy  figure, 
he  became  a  new  man.  Addifon. 

To  Initiate,  v.n.  To  do  the  firft  part;  to  perform  the 
firft  rite. 

The  king  hlmfelf  initiates  to  the  pow’r. 

Scatters  tvith  cjuiv’ring  hand  the  facred  flour, 

And  the  ftream  fprinkles.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

Ini'tiate.  adji  [ initie. ,  Fn  initiates,  Lat;]  Unpractifed. 

My  ftrange  and  felf-abufe 
Ig  the  initiate  fear ;  that  wants  hard  ufe  : 

W  e’re  yet  but  young.  Sbakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Initiation,  n.  f.  [ imtiatio ,  Lat.  from  initiate .]  The  act  of 
entering  of  a  new  comer  into  any  art  or  ftate. 

The  ground  of  initiating  or  entering  men  into  Chriftian 
life,  is  more  fummarily  comprifed  in  the  form  of  baptilm, 
the  ceremony  of  this  initiation  inftituted  by  Chrift.  Hammond. 

Silence  is  the  firft  thing  that  is  taught  us  at  out  initiation 
into  facred  myfteries.  Broome’s  Notes  to  the  Odyjfey, 

Injucu'ndity.  n.  f.  [in  and jucundity.]  Unpleafantnefs. 

I^Ji/'dicAble.  adj.  [in  and  judico,  Lat.]  Not  cognizable  by  a 

judge-  .  - 

Injudi  cial,  adj.  [in  and  judicial.]  Not  according  to  form  of 
law.  ...  Dili. 

Injudicious,  adj.  [in  and  judicious.]  Void  of  judgment;  with¬ 
out  judgment. 

A  philofopher  would  either  think  me  in  jeft,  or  vefv  inju¬ 
dicious,  if  I  took  the  earth  for  a  body  regular  in  itfelf,  if  com¬ 
pared  with  the  reft  of  the  univerfe  Burnet. 

A  fharp  wit  may  find  fomething  in  the  wifeft  man,  whereby 
to  expofe  him  to  the  contempt  of  injudicious  people.  Tillotjon. 

Injudiciously,  adv.  [from  injudicious.]  With  ill  judgment ; 
not  wifely. 

Scaliger  rnjudicioufy  condemns  this  defeription.  Broome. 

Injunction,  n.f  [from  injoin  \  injunCius ,  injunCtio,  Latin.] 
Command ;  order ;  precept. 

The  inftitution  of  God’s  law  is  deferibed  as  being  efta- 
bliflied  by  folcmn  injunction*  __  Hooker,  b.  i. 

My  duty  cannot  fuffer 

T’  obey  in  all  your  daughter’s  hard  commands ; 

Though  the  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors, 

And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you.  Sbakcfp. 
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For,  ftill  they  knew  ;  and  ought  t’  have  ftill  rcxriember’d 
The  high  injunction,  not  to  tafte  that  fruit, 

Whoever  tempted.  Milton's  Par.  b.  x. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  church  are  neccflary  as  the  injunc¬ 
tions  of  lawful  authority,  the  practice  ot  the  primitive  church, 
and  the  general  rules  of  decency.  South. 

2.  [In  law.]  Injunction  is  an  interlocutory  decrcb  out  01  the 
chancery,  fometimes  to  give  poffeflion  unto  the  plaintiff  for 
want  of  appearance  in  the  defendants,  fometimes  to  the  king’s 
ordinary  court,  and  lometimes  to  the  court-chriftian,  to  ftay 
proceeding.  Cozv.il. 

To  I'njure.  v.  a.  [injurier,  French;  injuria,  Lat.] 

1.  To  hurt  unjuftly  ;  to  mifchief  undefervedly  ;  to  wrong. 

.  They  injure  by  chance  in  a  crowd,  and  without  a  delign  ; 
then  bate  always  whom  they  have  once  injured.  Temple. 

Forgivenels  to  the  injur'd  does  belong; 

But  they  ne’er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong.  Dryden. 

2.  To  annoy  ;  to  affed  with  any  inconvenience. 

Left  heat  Ihould  injure  Us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbefought  provided.  Milton. 

Injurer.  n.  f.  [from  injure ,  Lat.J  He  that  hurts  another  un¬ 
juftly;  one  who  wrongs  another. 

Ill  deeds  are  well  turn’d  back  Upon  their  authors  ; 

And  ’gainft  an  injurer,  the  revenge  is  juft.  Benj.  'Johnfon. 
The  upright  judge  will  countenance  right,  and  difeounte- 
nance  wrong,  whoever  be  the  injurer  or  the  lufterer.  Atterb . 

Injurious,  adv.  [from  injury ;  injurius,  Lat.  mjurieux,  Fr.] 

1.  Unjuft;  invalive  of  another’s  rights. 

Till  the  injurious  Roman  did  eXtort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free.  Sbakefp.  Cymbeline. 

Injurious  ftrength  would  rapine  ftill  excufe. 

By  off’ring  terms  the  weaker  rriuft  refufe.  Dryden. 

2.  Guilty  of  wrong  or  injury. 

Yet  beauty;  though  injurious ,  hath  ftrange  power, 

After  offence  returning;  to  regain 

Love  once  poffeft.  Milton's  Agonifl.  1.  1003. 

3.  MifchievoUs;  unjuftly  hurtful. 

Our  repentance  is  not  real,  becaufe  we  have  not  done  what 
we  can  to  undo  our  fault;  or  at  leaft  to  hinder  the  injurious 
confequences  of  it  from  proceeding.  Tillotjon' s  Sermons. 

4.  Detradrify  ;  contumelious  ;  reproachful ;  wrongful. 

A  prifon,  indeed  injurious ,  becaufe  a  prifon,  but  elfe  well 
teftifying  affedion,  becaule  in  all  refpeds  as  commodious  as 
a  prifon  can  be.  Sidney ;  L  ii. 

It  is  natural  for  a  man,  by  directing  his  prayers  to  an 
image,  to  fuppofe  the  being  he  prays  to  reprefented  by  that 
image :  which  how  injurious,  how  contumelious  muft  it  be 
to  the  glorious  nature  of  God  ?  South's  Sermons. 

If  injurious  appellations  wfere  of  ahy  advantage  to  a  caufe, 
what  appellations  would  thofe  deferve  who  thus  endeavour  to 
fow  the  feeds  of  fedition.  Swift. 

Injuriously,  adv.  [from  injurious.]  Wrongfully;  hurtfully 
with  injuftice. 

Nor  ought  he  to  negled  the  vindication  of  his  charader, 
when  it  is  injurioufy  attacked.  Pope  and  Gay. 

Inju'riousness.  n.  f.  [from  injurious.']  Quality  of  being  in¬ 
jurious. 

Some  mifearriages  might  efcape,  rather  through  hidden  ne- 
Ceflities  of  ftate  than  any  propenfity  either  to  injurioufnefs  or 
opprefiion.  King  Charles. 

INJURY,  n.f.  [injuria,  Lat;  injure ;  Fr.] 

1.  Hurt  without  juftice. 

.  The  town  of  Boyline,  and  other  places;  were  acquired  by 
juft  title  of,  vidory;  arid  therefori:  in  keeping  of  them  no  in¬ 
jury  was  offered.  Hayward. 

Riot  afeends  above  their  loftieft  tow’rs, 

And  injury  and  outrage.  Milton . 

2.  Mifchief;  detriment. 

Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  caufe  by  dwelling  upon  tri¬ 
fling  arguments.  Watts's  Logick. 

3’.  Annoyance. 

Great  injuries  fuch  vermin  as  mice  and  rats  do  in  the  fields. 

Mortimer. 

4.  Contumelious  language  ;  reproachful  appellation. 

Calling  off  the  refpeds  fit  to  be  continued  between  great 
kings,  he  fell  to  bitter  invedives  againft  the  French  king  ;  and, 
by  how  much  he  was  the  lels  able  to  do,  talking  fo  much  the 
more,  fpake  all  the  injuries  he  could  devife  of  Charles,  Bacon. 

Injustice,  n.f.  [injujlice,  French;  injujlitia ,  Lat.]  Iniqui¬ 
ty  ;  wrong. 

Cunning  men  can  be  guilty  of  a  thoufand  injnJUces  without 
being  difeovered,  or  at  leaft  without  being  punched.  Swift 

INK.  n.f.  [encre,  French ;  inchiojlro ,  Italian.]  The  black 
liquor  with  which  men  write. 

Mourn  boldly  my  ink ;  for  while  fhe  looks  upon  you,  your 
blacknefs  will  mine.  Sidney,  b.  ii 

O  !  fhe’s  fallen 

Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  fea 

Hath  drops  too  few  to  wadi  her  clean  again.  Sbakefpeare. 

Write,  my  queen. 

And  with  mine  eyes  I’ll  drink  the  works  you  fend. 

Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.  Shake fp.  Cymbeline. 

Like  madmen  they  hut  I’d  ftenes  and  ink.  Benj.  'Johnfon. 

1  Intending 
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Intending  to  have  try’d 
The  filver  favour  which  you  gave, 

In  ink  the  (Fining  point  I  dy’d, 

And  drench’d  it  in  the  fable  wave.  Waller. 

Vitriol  is  the  adtive  or  chief  ingredient  in  Ink,  and  no  other 
fait  will  llrike  the  colour  with  galls.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

I  have  found  pens  blacked  almoft  all  over  when  I  had  a 
while  carried  them  about  me  in  a  filver  ink  cafe.  Boyle. 

The  fecretary  poured  the  ink  box  all  over  the  writings,  and 
fo  defaced  them.  Howel’s  Vocal  Forejl. 

He  that  Would  live  clear  of  envy  tnuft  ldy  his  finger  upon 
his  mouth,  and  keep  his  hand  out  of  the  ink  pot.  L’Ef  range. 

I  could  hardly  reftrain  them  from  throwing  the  ink  bottle 
at  one  another’s  heads.  Arbuthnot’ s  Hijl.  of  John  Bull. 

2.  ink  is  ufed  for  any  liquor  with  which  they  write  :  as,  red 
ink ;  green  ink. 

To  Ink.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  black  or  daub  with  ink  : 
as,  his  face  is  all  over  inked. 

InKho'rn.  n.  f  [ ink  and  horn.]  A  portable  cafe  for  the  inftru- 
ments  of  writing,  commonly  made  of  horn. 

Bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhorn  to  the  jail ;  we  are  now 
to  examine  thole  men.  Shakefp .  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 
Ere  that  we  will  fuffer  fuch  a  prince 
To  be  difgrac’d  by  an  inkhorn  mate, 

We,  and  our  wives  and  children,  all  will  fight.  Shakefp. 
What  is  more  frequent  than  to  fay,  a  filver  inkhorn.  Grew. 
I'nkle.  n.f  A  kind  of  narrow  fillet;  a  tape. 

hides ,  caddiffes,  cambricks,  lawns :  why  he  fongs  them 
over  as  they  were  gods  and  goddefles.  Shakefpeare. 

I  twitch’d  his  dangling  garter  from  his  knee  : 

He  wifi:  not  when  the  hempen  firing  I  drew. 

Now  mine  I  quickly  doff  of  inkle  blue.  Gay’s  Pajlorals. 
I'nkling.  n.f  [This  word  is  derived  by  Skinner  from  inklinc - 
ken ,  to  found  within.  This  fenfe  is  (till  retained  in  Scotland  : 
as,  /  heard  not  an  inkling.]  Hint;  whifper ;  intimation. 

Our  bufinefs  is  not  unknown  to  the  fenate :  they  have  had 
inkling  what  we  intend  to  do,  which  now  we’ll  fhew  them  in 
deeds.  Shakefpeare’s  Coriolanus. 

We  in  Europe,  notwithfianding  all  the  remote  difeoveries 
and  navigations  of  this  laft  age,  never  heard  of  any  of  the 
leaft  inkling  or  glimpfe  of  this  ifland.  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis. 

They  had  fome  inkling  of  fecret  meffages  betwen  the  mcr- 
quis  of  Newcaftle  and  young  Hotham.  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

Aboard  a  Corinthian  vefiel  he  got  an  inkling  among  the 
(hip’s  crew  of  a  confpiracy.  L' EJlrange’ s  Fables. 

I'nkmaker.  n.f  [ink  and  maker.]  He  who  makes  ink. 

I'nKY.  adj.  [froln  ink.] 

1.  Confiding  of  ink. 

England  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  fea. 

Whole  rocky  (hore  beats  back  the  envious  fiege 
Of  wat’ry  Neptune,  is  bound  in  with  fhame, 

With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds.  Shakefpcarc. 

2.  Refembling  ink. 

The  darknefs  of  the  liquor  prefently  began  to  be  difeuffed, 
and  grow  pretty  clear  and  tranfparent,  loling  its  inky  black- 
nefs.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

3. -  Black  as  ink. 

’Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak  good  mother, 

Nor  cuftomary  fuits  of  folemn  black. 

That  can  denote  me  truly.  Shakefpeare’s  Hamlet. 

I'nland.  adj.  [in  andiW/.]  Interior;  lying  remote  from  the  fea. 
In  this  wide  inland  lea,  that  hight  by  name, 

The  idle  lake,  my  wand’ring  (hip  I  row.  Fairy  Sfueen. 
Goodly  laws,  like  little  inland  leas,  will  carry  even  (hips 
upon  their  waters.  Spenfer’s  State  of  Ireland. 

An  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  was,  in  his  youth,  an  in¬ 
land  man.  Shakefpeare’s  As  you  like  it. 

A  fubftitute  fiiines  brightly  as  a  king. 

Until  a  king  be  by  ;  and  then  his  ftate 
Empties  itfelf,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.  Shakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
This  perfon  did  publifh  a  pamphlet  printed  in  England  for 
a  general  excife,  or  inland  duty.  Swift. 

I'nland.  n.f  Interior  or  midland  parts. 

Out  of  thefe  fmall  beginnings,  gotten  near  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  did  they  fpread  themfelves  into  the  Inland.  Spenfer. 
They  of  thofe  marches  (hall  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilferring  borderers.  Shakefpeare. 
The  reft  were  all 

Far  to  th’  inland  retir’d,  about  the  walls 
Of  Pandsemonium.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  x. 

I'NLANDER.  n.f.  [from  inland.]  Dweller  remote  from  the  fea. 
The  fame  name  is  given  unto  the  inlanders ,  or  midland  in- 
habiters  of  this  ifland.  Browns  Vulgar  Errours,  l.  vi. 

To  Inla'pidate.  v.  a.  [in  and  lapido ,  Lat.]  I  o  make ftoney ; 
to  turn  to  (tone. 

Some  natural  fpring  waters  will  inlapidate  wood  ;  fo  that 
you  (hall  fee  one  piece  of  wood,  whereof  the  part  above  the 
w$ter  (hall  continue  wood,  and  the  part  under  the  water 
(hall  be  turned  into  a  kind  of  gravelly  done.  Bacon. 

To  Inla'y.  v.  a.  [in  and  lay.] 

1.  To  diverfify  with  different  bodies  inferted  into  the  ground  or 
fubftratum.  S 


They  are  worthy 

To  inlay  heav’n  with  ftars.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cymbeline. 

Look,  how  the  floor  of  heav’n 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patens  of  bright  gold.  Shakefpeare. 

A  faphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 
Amber,  and  colours  of  the  (how’ry  arch.  Milton. 

The  timber  bears  a  great  price  with  the  cabinet  makers, 
when  large,  for  inlaying.  Mortimer  s  Hujbandry. 

Here  clouded  canes  ’midft  heaps  of  toys  are  found, 

And  inlaid  tweezer  cafes  ftrow  the  ground.  Gay. 

2.  To  make  variety  by  beiftg  inferted  into  bodies ;  to  varie¬ 
gate. 

Sea-girt  ifles, 

That  like  to  rich  and  various  gems  inlay 
The  unadorned  bofom  of  the  deep.  Milton . 

Inla'y.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Matter  inlaid  5  wood  formed 
to  inlay. 

Under  foot  the  violet. 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 

Broider’d  the  ground.  MiltorP s  Par.  Lojl,  b.  iv. 

To  Inla'w.  v.  a.  [in  and  law.]  To  clear  of  outlawry  or  at¬ 
tainder. 

,  It  (hould  be  a  great  incongruity  to  have  them  to  make 
laws,  who  themfelves  were  not  inlawed.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 
I'nlet.  n.f.  [in  and  let.]  Paffage ;  place  of  ingrefs ;  entrance. 
Doors  and  window's,  inlets  of  men  and  of  light,  I  couple 
together,  becaufe  I  find  their  dimenfions  brought  under  one. 

Wotton. 

She  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  fenfe 
Dropt  in  arnbrofial  oils  till  (lie  reviv’d.  Milton. 

I  defire  any  orte  to  aflign  any  fimple  idea,  which  is  not  re¬ 
ceived  from  one  of  thefe  inlets.  Locke , 

A  fine  bargain:  indeed;  to  part  with  all  our  commodious 
ports,  which  the  greater  the  inlet  is  are  fo  much  the  better, 
for  the  imaginary  pleafure  of  a  ftreight  (hore.  Bentley. 

Inlets  amongft  broken  lands  and  iflands,  rocks  and  (hoals. 

Ellis’s  Voyage. 

Pnly.  adj.  [from  in.]  Interior;  internal;  fecret. 

Didft  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 

Thou  would’ft  as  foon  go  kindle  fire  with  fnow; 

As  feek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words.  Shakefp i 

I'NLY.  adv.  Internally  ;  within  ;  fecretly  ;  in  the  heart. 

Her  heart  with  joy  unwonted  inly  fwell’d, 

As  feeling  wond’rous  comfort  in  her  weaker  eld.  Fa.  Jfu. 
I’ve  inly  wept* 

Or  (hould  have  fpoke  ere  this;  Shakefpeare’ s  Tempef. 

Whereat  he  inly  rag’d,  and  as  they  talk’d, 

Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  (lone, 

That  beat  out  life.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

The  ftubborn  only  to  deftroy 
Thefe  growing  thoughts,  my  mother  foon  perceiving 
By  words  at  times  caft  forth,  inly  rejoic’d, 

And  (aid  to  me  apart.  Milton’s  Par.  Reg.  b.  i. 

The  foldiers  fhout  around  with  gen’rous  rage  ; 

He  prais’d  their  ardor ;  inly  pleas’d  to  fee 
His  hoft.  Drydens  Knight’s  Tale. 

Inmate,  n.f.  [in  and  mate.] 

bunates  are  thofe  that  be  admitted  to  dwell  for  their  money 
jointly  with  another  man,  though  in  feveral  rooms  of  his 
manfion-houfe,  palling  in  and  out  by  one  door.  Cowell. 

So  fpake  the  enemy  of  rhankind,  inclos’d 
In  ferpent,  inmate  bad  !  and  toward  Eve 
Addrefs’d  his  way.  Milton  s  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

There  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 
Growing  into  a  nation  ;  and  now  grown, 

Sufpedted  to  a  fequent  king,  who  feeks 
To  ftop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guefts 
Too  numerous.  Milton’s  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  xin 

Home  is  the  facred  refuge  of  our  life. 

Secur’d  from  all  approaches  but  a  wife : 

If  thence  we  fly,  the  caufe  admits  no  doubt. 

None  but  an  inmate  foe  could  force  us  out.  Dryden’s  Aur . 
FnMost.  adj.  [from  in.]  Deepeft  within ;  remoteft  from  the 
furface. 

’Tis  you  muft  dig  with  mattock  and  with  fpade. 

And  pierce  the  inmojl  centre  of  the  earth.  Shakefpeare. 

Rifing  fighs  and  falling  tears, 

That  fhow  too  well  the  warm  deftres, 

The  filent,  flow,  confuming  fires. 

Which  on  my  inmojl  vitals  prey, 

And  melt  my  very  foul  away.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Comparing  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  from  the  feveral 
rings,  I  found  that  it  was  mod  copious  from  the  firft  or  in¬ 
mojl,  and  in  the  exterior  rings  became  lefs  and  lefs.  Newton. 
He  fends  a  dreadful  groan :  the  rocks  around 
Through  all  their  inmojl  hollow  caves  refound.  Pope. 

I  got  into  the  inmojl  court,  and  I  applied  my  face  to  the 
windows.  Gulliver  s  Travels. 

INN.  n.  f.  [mn,  Saxon,  a  chamber.]  A  houfe  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  travellers. 

How  all  this  is  but  a  fair  inn , 

Of  fairer  guefts  which  dwell  within.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Palmer, 
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Palmer,  quoth  he,  death  is  an  equal  doom 
To  good  and  bad,  the  common  inn  of  reft  ; 

But,  after  death,  the  trial  is  to  come, 

When  beft  (hall  be  to  them  that  lived  beft.  Fairy  Qiieen. 

Now  day  is  fpent. 

Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  inn.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  Weft,  that  glimmers  with  fome  ftreaks  of  day. 
Now  fpurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 

To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

That  very  hour,  and  in  the  felf-faine  inn, 

A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered.  Sbakefpeare. 

Like  pilgrims  to  th’  appointed  place  we  tend  ; 

The  world’s  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey’s  end.  Dryden. 
One  may  learn  more  here  in  one  day,  than  in  a  year’s  ram¬ 
bling  from  one  inn  to  another.  Loike. 

7.  A  houfe  where  ftudents  were  boarded  and  taught :  whence  we 
(till  call  the  colleges  of  common  law  inns  of  Court. 

Go  fome  and  pull  down  the  Savoy ;  others  to  the  inns  of 
courts:  down  with  them  all.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

To  Inn.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  take  up  temporary 
lodging. 

In  thyfelf  dwell ; 

Inn  any  where :  continuance  maketh  hell.  Dcnne. 

To  I  nn.  v.  a.  To  houfe;  to  put  under  cover. 

He  that  ears  my  land,  fpares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave 
to  inn  the  crop.  Shakefp.  All’s  Well  that  ends  well. 

Howfoever  the  laws  made  in  that  parliament  did  bear  good 
fruit,  yet  the  fubfidy  bare  a  fruit  that  proved  harfh  and  bitter  : 
all  was  inned  at  laft  into  the  king’s  barn.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 
Mow  clover  or  rye-grafs,  and  make  it  fit  to  inn'.  Mortimer. 

INNATE.  \adj.  [ inne. ,  Fr.  innatus,  Latin.]  Inborn;  in- 

INNA'TED.  i  generate;  natural;  not  fuperadded ;  not  adfei- 
titious.  It  is  applied  to  things  as  well  as  perfons;  but  more 
properly  to  perfons. 

The  Druinian  hath  been  cried  up  for  an  innated  inte¬ 
grity,  and  accounted  the  uprighteft  dealer  on  earth.  Hoiuel. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm’d  ; 

Though  harfh  the  precept,  yet  the  people  charm’d.  Dryden. 
Mutual  gravitation,  or  fpontaneous  attradlion,  .  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  innate  and  eflential  to  matter.  Bentley’s  Serm. 

Inna'teness.  n.f.  [from  innate .]  The  quality  of  being  in¬ 
nate. 

Inn a'vig able.  adj.  [ innavigabilis ,  Latin.]  Not  to  be  palled 
by  failing. 

If  you  fo  hard  a  toil  will  undertake, 

As  twice  to  pafs  th’  innavigable  lake, 

Receive  my  counfel.  Dryden’ s  JEn. 

Fnner.  adj.  [from  in.']  Interiour;  not  outward. 

But  th’  elfin  knight  with  wonder  all  the  way 
Did  feed  his  eyes,  and  fill’d  his  inner  thought.  Fairy  Queen. 

This  attra&s  the  foul, 

Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part ; 

That  other  o’er  the  body  only  reigns.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lofi. 
Many  families  are  eftablilhed  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  fome 
difeovered  in  the  inner  parts  of  America.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

The  kidney  is  a  conglomerated  gland,  which  is  to  be  under  - 
ftood  only  of  the  outer  part ;  for  the  inner  part,  whereof  the 
papillae  are  compofed,  is  mufcular.  Grew’ s  Cofmol. 

Thus,  feiz’d  with  facred  fear,  the  monarch  pray’d ; 
Then  to  his  inner  court  the  guefts  convey’d.  Pope. 

Inne'rmost.  adj.  [from  inner.  It  feems  lefs  proper  than  in- 
mojl. ]  Remote!!  from  the  outward  part. 

The  reflected  beam  of  light  would  be  fo  broad  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  fix  feet  from  the  fpeculum,  where  the  rings  appeared, 
as  to  obfeure  one  or  two  of  the  innermoji  rings.  Newton. 

Innho'lder.  n.  f.  [ inn  and  hold.]  A  man  who  keeps  an  inn; 
an  innkeeper. 

I'nnings.  n.f  Lands  recovered  from  the  fea.  Ainfwertb. 

In.nk.e'eper.  n.f.  [ inn  and  keeper.]  One  who  keeps  lodgings 
and  provifions  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers. 

Clergymen  muft  not  keep  a  tavern,  nor  a  judge  be  an  inn¬ 
keeper.  Taylor’s  Rule  of  holy  living. 

A  factious  innkeeper ,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered.  Addijon’s  Freeholder. 

We  were  not  fo  inquifitive  about  the  inn  as  the  innkeeper ; 
and  provided  our  landlord’s  principles  were  found,  did  not  take 
any  notice  of  the  ftalenefs  of  his  provifions.  Addijon. 

T,  $•  n.  .  f  innocence ,  t  rench  ;  innocentia ,  Latin.  J 

Innocency.  )  J  L  ’  »  J 

1.  Purity  from  injurious  aeftion  ;  untainted  integrity. 

Simplicity  and  fpotlefs  innocence.  Milton. 

What  comfort  does  overflow  the  devout  foul,  from  a  con¬ 
fidence  of  its  own  innocence  and  integrity.  Tillotfon . 

2.  Freedom  from  guilt  imputed. 

It  will  help  me  nothing 
To  plead  mine  innocence ;  for  that  dye  is  on  me 
Which  makes  my  whit’ft  part  black.  Shakef.  Henry  VIII. 

If  truth  and  upright  innocency  i ail  me, 

I’ll  to  the  king  my  mafter.  Sbakef.  H.  IV. 

3.  Harmlefthefs;  innoxioufnefs. 

The  air  was  calm  and  ferene;  none  of  thofe.  tumultuary 
motions  and  confli&s  of  vapours,  which  the  mountains  and 


the  winds  caufe  in  oufs  :  ’twas  fuited  fo  a  golden  age,  and  to 
the  firft  innocency  of  nature.  ,  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  Simplicity  of  heart,  perhaps  v/ith  fome  degree  of  wcaknefs. 

I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 

Becaufe  what  follows  is  pure  innocence c  .  Sbakefpeare . 

I  NNOCENT,  adj.  [ innocent ,  French  ;  innocent ,  Latin.] 

1.  Pure  from  mifehief. 

Something  .  .  1  • 

You  may  deferve  of  him  through  me  and  wifdom. 

To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb,  ’  '  t 

T’  appeafe  an  angry  god.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Wreck  oh  innocent  frail  man  his  lofs.  Milton ■> 

2.  Free  from  any  particular  guilt.  . 

Good  madam,  keep  yourfeif  within  yourfelf ; 

The  man  is  innocent.  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra . 

The  peafant,  innocent  of  all  thefe  ills,  .  7 

With  crooked  ploughs  the  fertile  fallows  tills,  ,  .  £• 

And  the  round  year  with  daily  labour  fills.  Dryden.  J 

3.  Unhurtful;  harmlefs  in  effedls. 

The  fpear 

Sung  innocent ,  and  fpent  its  force  in  air.  Pope. 

Pnnocent.  n.f. 

1.  One  free  from  guilt  or  harm. 

So  pure  an  innocent  as  that  fame  lamb.  Fairy  Queen. 

Thou  haft  kill’d  the  fweeteft  innocent , 

That  e’er  did  lift  up  eye.  Shakefp.  Othello , 

If  murth’ring  innocents  be  executing, 

Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner.  Shakef.  Henry  VI. 

2.  A  natural ;  an  idiot. 

Innocents  are  excluded  by  natural  defedis.  Hooker . 

I'nnocently.  adv.  [from  innocent.] 

1 .  Without  guilt.  . 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleafes  himfelf  innocently 
and  eafily,  while  the  ambitious  man  attempts  to  pleafe  others 
finfullyand  difficultly.  South’s  Sermons . 

2.  With  fimplicity ;  with  fillinefs  or  imprudence. 

3.  Without  hurt. 

Balls  at  his  feet  fell  innocently  dead.  Coivley. 

INNOCUOUS,  adj.  [ innocuus ,  Latin.]  Harmlefs  in  effedts. 
The  moft  dangerous  poifons,  fkilfully  managed,  may  be 
made  not  only  innocuous ;  but  of  all  other  medicines  the  moft 
effectual.  Crew’s  Cofmol. 

Innocuously,  adv.  [from  innocuous.]  Without  mifehievous 
effects. 

Whether  quails,  from  any  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  do 
innocuoufy  feed  upon  hellebore,  or  rather  fometimes  but  medi¬ 
cally  ufe  the  fame.  Browns  V Agar  Errours. 

Inno'cuousness.  n  f.  [from  innocuous.]  Harmlefthefs. 

The  blow  which  (hakes  a  wall,  or  beats  it  down,  and  kills 
men,  hath  a  greater  eftec!  than  that  which  penetrates  into  a 
mud  wall,  and  doth  little  harm;  for  that  innocucufnefs  of  the 
efFedf  makes,  that,  although  in  irfelf  it  be  as  great  as  the  other, 
yet  ’tis  little  obferved.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

To  ENNOVATE,  v.a.  [innover,  French;  innovo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  bring  in  fomething  not  known  before. 

Time  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly  and  by  de* 
grees.  Bacon. 

Men  purfue  fome  few  principles  which  they  have  chanced 
upon,  and  care  not  to  innovate ,  which  draws  Unknown  incon¬ 
veniences.  Bacon. 

Former  things 

Are  fet  afide  like  abdicated  kings; 

And  every  moment  alters  what  is  done. 

And  innovates  fome  a£t  ’till  then  unknown.  Dryden. 

Every  man  cannot  diftinguifh  betwixt  pedantry  and  poetry  5, 
every  man  therefore  is  not  fit  to  innovate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  change  by  introducing  novelties. 

From  his  attempts  upon  the  civil  power  he  proceeds  to  inno¬ 
vate  God’s  worfhip.  South’s  Sermons. 

Innovation,  n.f  [innovation,  French,  from  innovate.]  Change 
by  the  introduction  of  novelty. 

The  love  of  things  ancient  doth  argue  ftayednefs  ;  but  levity 
and  want  of  experience  maketh  apt  unto  innovations.  Hooker. 

It  were  good  that  men  in  innovations  would  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  time  itfelf,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but 
quietly  and  by  degrees.  Bacon’s  EJJays . 

Great  changes  may  be  made  in  a  government,  yet  the  form 
continue  ;  but  large  intervals  of  time  muft  pafs  between  everyr 
fuch  innovation,  enough  to  make  it  of  a  piece  with  the  con¬ 
ftitution.  Swift. 

Innova'tor.  n.f.  [ innovateur ,  French,  from  innovate.] 

1.  An  introdu&or  of  novelties. 

I  attach  thee  as  a  traiterous  innovator, 

A  foe  to  th’  publick  weal.  Shakef  Coriolanus ; 

Every  medicine  is  an  innovation  ;  and  he  th^t  will  not  ap-= 
ply  new  remedies,  muft  expeCt  nevV  evils;  for  time  is  the 
greateft  innovator :  and  if  time  of  courfe  alter  things  to  the 
worfe,  and  wifdom  and  counfel  (hall  not  alter  them  to  the 
better,  what  (hall  be  the  end  ?  Bacon’s  EJfays. 

2.  One  that  makes  changes  by  introducing  novelties. 

He  counfels  him  to  deteft  and  perfecute  all  innovators  of  di¬ 
vine  worfhip.  South's  Sermons. 

12  K  INNOXIOUS. 
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INNO'XIOUS.  adj.  [inncxiusy  Latin.] 

1 .  Free  from  mifchievous  efte&s. 

Innoxious  flames  are  often  feen  on  the  hair  of  mens  heads 
and  horfes  manes.  Digby. 

'  We  may  fafely  ufe  purgatives,  they  being  benign,  and  of 
innoxious  qualities.  Brown  s  V ulg .  Erroui s. 

Sent  by  the  better  genius  of  the  night, 

Innoxious  gleaming  on  the  horfe’s  mane, 

The  meteor  fits.  Tbomfon's  Autumn. 

2.  Pure  from  crimes. 

Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage, 

The  good  man  walk’d  innoxious  through  his  age.  Pope. 

Inno'xiously.  adv.  [from  innoxious.']  Harmlefly. 

Animals,  that  can  innoxioujly  digeft  thefe  poifons,  become 
antidotal  to  the  poifort  digefted.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 

Inno'xiousness.  n.  f  [from  innoxious.]  Harmleffnefs. 

'Innuendo.  n  f  [ innuendo ,  from  innuo ,  Latin.]  An  oblique 
•  hint. 

As  if  the  commandments,  that  require  obedience  and  for¬ 
bid  murder,  were  to  be  indi&ed  for  a  libellous  innuendo  upon 
all  the  great  men  that  come  to  be  concerned.  L'EJlrange. 

Mercury,  though  employed  on  a  quite  contrary  errand, 
owns  it  a  marriage  by  an  innuendo.  Dryden. 

Purfue  your  trade  of  fcandal-picking. 

Your  hints  that  Stella  is  no  chicken ; 

Your  innuendo's ,  when  you  tell  us. 

That  Stella  loves  to  talk  with  fellows.  Swift. 

Innumerable  adj.  [innumerable^  Fr.  innumer  ability  Lat.]  Not 
to  be  counted  for  multitude. 

You  have  fent  innumerable  fubftance 
To  furnifh  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities.  Sbakefpeare's  Henry  VIII. 

Cover  me,  ye  pines. 

Ye  cedars  !  with  innumerable  boughs 

Hide  me  where  I  may  never  fee  them  more.  Milton. 

In  lines,  which  appear  of  an  equal  length,  one  may  be 
longer  than  the  other  by  innumerable  parts.  Locke \ 

Innumerably,  adv.  [from  innumerable.]  Without  number. 

Innu'm erous.  adj.  [innumeruSy  Latin.]  Too  many  to  be 
counted. 

’Twould  be  fome  folace  yet,  fome  little  chearing, 

In  this  clofe  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs.  Milton. 

I  take  the  wood, 

*  And  in  thick  fhelter  of  innum'rous  boughs, 

Enjoy  the  comfort  gentle  fleep  allows.  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

To  Inosculate,  v.  a.  [inocuhy  in  and  oculusy  Latin.] 

j.  To  propagate  any  plant  by  inferting  its  bud  into  another 
flock  3  to  praftife  inoculation.  See  Inoculation. 

Nor  are  the  ways  alike  in  all 

How  to  ingraff,  how  to  inoculate.  May  s  Virg.  Georg. 

Now  is  the  feafon  for  the  budding  of  the  orange-tree  :  in¬ 
oculate  therefore  at  the  commencement  of  this  month.  Evelyn. 

But  various  are  the  ways  to  change  the  ftate, 

To  plant,  to  bud,  to  graft,  to  inoculate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  yield  a  bud  to  another  flock. 

Virtue  cannot  fo  inoculate  our  old  flock,  but  we  {hall  relifh 
0f  it,  Sbakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

Thy  flock  is  too  much  out  of  date, 

For  tender  plants  t’  inoculate.  Cleaveland. 

Where  lilies,  in  a  lovely  brown. 

Inoculate  carnation.  Cleaveland. 

Inocula't;on.  n.  f.  [inoculatioy'Lzt.  from  inoculate.] 

j.  Inoculation  is  pradiifed  upon  all  forts  of  ftone-fruit,  and  upon 
oranges  and  jafmines.  In  order  to  perform  it,  be  provided 
with  a  fharp  pen-knife,  having  a  flat  haft,  and  fome  found 
bafs-mat.  Having  taken  off  the  cuttings  from  the  trees 
you  would  propagate,  chufe  a  fmooth  part  of  the  flock  3  then 
with  your  knife  make  an  horizontal  cut  crofs  the  rind  of  the 
flock,  and  from  the  middle  of  that  cut  make  a  flit  downwards 
about  two  inches  in  length  in  the  form  of  a  T  ;  but  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  cut  too  deep,  left  you  wound  the  flock  :  then  having 
cut  off  the  leaf  from  the  bud,  leaving  the  foot-ftalk  remain¬ 
ing,  make  a  crofs  cut  about  half  an  inch  below  the  eye,  and 
with  your  knife  flit  off  the  bud,  with  part  of  the  wood  to  it. 
This  done,  with  your  knife  pull  off  that  part  of  the  wood 
which  was  taken  with  the  bud,  obferving  whether  the  eye  of 
the  bud  be  left  to  it  or  not ;  for  all  thefe  buds  which  lofe  their 
eves  in  ftripping  are  good  for  nothing:  then  raifing  the  bark  of 
the  flock  with  the  flat  haft  of  your  pen-knife  clear  to  the  wood, 
thruft  the  bud  therein,  placing  it  fmooth  between  the  rind  and 
the  wood  of  the  flock,  cutting  off  any  part  of  the  rind  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  bud  which  may  be  too  long;  and  fo  having  exa&ly 
fitted  the  bud  to  the  flock,  tie  them  clofely  round  with  bafs- 
mat,  beginning  at  the  under  part  of  the  flit,  and  fo  proceed  to 
the  top,  taking  care  not  to  bind  round  the  eye  of  the  bud. 
The  March  following  cut  off  the  flock  three  inches  above  the 
bud,  floping  it,  that  the  wet  may  pafs  off:  to  this  part  of  the 
flock,  above  the  bud,  fallen  the  (hoot  which  proceeds  from 
the  bud,  and  which  would  be  in  danger  of  being  blown  out  ; 
but  this  mull  continue  no  longer  than  one  year,  after  which  it 
muff  be  cut  off  clofe  above  the  bud,  that  die  flock  may  be  co¬ 
vered  thereby.  Mil  er. 


In  the  ftem  of  Elaiana  they  all  met^  and  .came  to  be  in¬ 
grafted  ‘all  upon  one  flock,  moft  of  .them  by  inoculation.  Hczvel. 

2.  The  practice  of  tranfplanting  the  fmall-pox,  by  infuflon  of 
the  matter  from  ripened  puftules  into  the  veins  of  the  unin- 
fe£led,  in  hopes  of  procuring  a  milder  fort  than  what  frequent¬ 
ly  comes  by  infection.  Quincy. 

It  is  evident,  by  inoculation ,  that  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  the 
matter,  mixed  with  the  blood,  produceth  the  difeafe.  Arbuthn. 

Inocula'tor.  n.f.  [from  inoculate.] 

j.  One  that  pradlifes  the  inoculation  of  trees. 

2.  One  who  propagates  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation. 

Had  John  a  Gaddefden  been  now  living,  lie  would  have  been 
at  the  head  of  the  inoculators.  Friend's  Eti/l.  of  P by fck. 

Ino'dorate.  adj.  [in  and  odoratusy  Lat.]  Having  no  feent. 

Whites  are  more  inodor  ate  than  flowers  of  the  fame  kind 
coloured.  Bacon' s  Natural  Hiflory. 

Ino'dorous.  adj.  [inodorusy  Latin.]  Wanting  feent;  not  af¬ 
fecting  the  nofe. 

The  white  of  an  egg  is  a  vifcuous,  unactive,  infipid.  inodo¬ 
rous  liquor.  Arbutbnot  on  Aliments. 

Inoffe'nsi  ve.  adj.  [in  and  offenfive.] 

1.  Giving  no  fcandal ;  giving  no  provocation. 

A  ftranger,  inoffenfive ,  unprovoking.  Fleetwood. 

However  inoffenjiae  we  may  be  in  other  parts  of  our  con¬ 
duit,  if  we  are  found  wanting  in  this  trial  of  our  love,  we 
{hall  be  difowned  by  Ged  as  traitors.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

2.  Giving  no  pain  ;  caufing  no  terror. 

Should  infants  have  taken  offence  at  any  thing,  diverting 
their  thoughts,  or  mixing  pleafant  and  agreeable  appearances 
with  it,  muft  be  ufed,  ’till  it  be  grown  inojfenfve  to  them.  Loc. 

3.  Harmlefs;  hurtlefs;  innocent. 

For  drink  the  grape 

She  crufhes,  inojfenfve  moft.  Milton. 

With  whate’er  gall  thou  fet’ft  thyfelf  to  write, 

Thy  inoffenfive  fatires  never  bite.  Dryden. 

Hark,  how  the  cannon,  inoffenfive  now, 

Gives  figns  of  gratulation.  Phillips. 

4.  Unembarraffed  3  without  flop  or  obflrudlion.  A  Latin  mode 
of  fpeech. 

From  hence  a  paffage  broad, 

Smooth,  eafy,  inoffenfive ,  down  to  hell.  Milton's  Parad.  Lcjl. 

Inoffe'nsively.  adv.  [from  inoffenfive.]  Without  appearance 
of  harm  ;  without  harm. 

Inoffe'nsiveness.  n.f.  J  from  inoffenfive.]  Harmleffnefs  3 
freedom  from  appearance  of  harm. 

Inofficious,  adj.  [in  and  officious.]  Not  civil  3  not  attentive 
to  the  accommodation  of  others. 

Ino'pinate.  adj.  [inepinatusy  Lat.  inopinf  Fr.]  Not  expeited. 

Inopportu'ne.  adj.  [inopportunus,  Latin.]  Unfeafonable3  in¬ 


convenient. 

no'rdinacy.  n.  f.  [from  inordinate.]  Irregularity3  diforder. 
It  is  fafer  to  ufe  inordination. 

They  become  very  finful  by  the  excefs,  which  were  not  fo 
in  their  nature:  that  inordinacy  It ts  them  in  oppofition  to  God  s 
defignation.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

no'rdinate.  adj.  [in  and  ordinatusy  Latin.]  Irregular  3  dif- 
orderly  3  deviating  from  right. 

Thefe  people  at  firft  were  wifely  brought  to  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  the  kings  of  England  3  but  being  ftraight  left  unto 
their  own  inordinate  life,  they  forgot  what  before  they  were 
taught.  Spenjer  on  Ireland. 

Thence  raife 

At  laft  diftemper’d,  difeontented  thoughts  3 
Vain  hopes,  vain  arms,  inordinate  defires. 

Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engend’ring  pride.  Milton. 
From  inordinate  love  and  vain  fear  comes  all  unquietnefs  of 
fpirit.  Taylor's  Guide  to  Drv  tion. 

Inordinately,  adv.  [from  inordinate.]  Irregularly  3  not 
rightly. 

As  foon  as  a  man  defires  any  thing  inordinatclyy  he  is  pre- 
fently  difqiiieted  in  himfelf.  Taylor. 

Ino'rdinateness.  n.f.  [from  inordinate.]  Want  of  regula¬ 
rity  3  intemperance  of  any  kind. 

'nor  din  at  ion.  n.f.  [from  inordinate.]  Irregularity  5  devia¬ 
tion  from  right. 

Schoolmen  and  cafuifts,  having  too  much  philolophy  to 
clear  a  lye  from  that  intrinfick  inordination  and  deviation  from 
right  reafon,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  it,  held  that  a  lye  was 
abfolutely  and  univerfally  finful.  South's  Sermons. 

[norga'nical.  adj.  [in  and  organical.]  Void  of  organs  or 
inftrumental  parts. 

We  come  to  the  loweft  and  the  moft  inorgamcal  parts  or 
matter.  Locke. 

To  Ino'scui  ATE.  v.  n.  [in  and  ofculumy  Lat.]  To  unite  by 

appofition  or  contait.  ,  , 

This  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  is  branched  to  the  ball  ot 

the  eye,  and  to  the  prxcordia  alfo  in  fome  meafure,  by /.w/- 
culatinp  with  one  of  its  nerves.  Derbam's  Phyficc-T heo  ogy. 
Inosculation,  n.f.  [from  inofculate.]  Union  by  conjunaion 

of  the  extremities.  , 

The  a! moft  infinite  ramifications  and  tnofculattorn  of  all  the 

feveral  forts  of  veffels  may  eafily  be  detected  by  glafles.  Rry. 

2  FnquejT. 
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I  n  quest.  n.f.  [enqueue,  French  ;  inquifttio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Judicial  enquiry  or  examination. 

.  What  co»^fion  of  face  (hall  we  be  under,  when  that  grand 
wqueji  begins  j  when  an  account  of  our  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  and  a  particular  of  our  ufe  or  mifufe  of  them  is  given 

Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

2.  [In  law  ]  The  tnquejl  of  jurors,  or  by  jury,  is  the  moft  ufual 

trial  of  all  caufes,  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  our  realm  ;  for' 
in  civil  caufes,  after  proof  is  made  on  either  fide,  fo  much  as 
each  part  thinks  good  for  himfelf,  if  the  doubt  be  in  the  fail, 
it  is  referred  to  the  diferetion  of  twelve  indifferent  men,  im¬ 
panelled  by  the  fheriff  for  the  purpofe,  and  as  they  bring  in 
their  verdift  fo  judgment  paffes  :  for  the  judge  faith,  the  j*ury 
hnds  the  fail  thus;  then  is  the  lawthus,  and  fo  wejudo-e.  For 
the  tnque/l  in  criminal  caufes,  fee  Jury.  C  Covuel. 

3.  Enquiry;  fearch ;  ftudy. 

This  is  the  laborious  and  vexatious  inquef  that  the  foul  muff 
make  after  fcience.  _  Sout»5  Sertnon^ 

IN!va£ l,tl<lu*rtUlh>  Fr.  inquietude,  inquietus,  Lat.j 
Duturbed  irate;  want  of  quiet;  attack  on  the  quiet. 

Having  had  fuch  experience  of  his  fidelity  and  obfervance 
abroad,  he  found  himfelf  engaged  in  honour  to  fupport  him 
at  home  from  any  farther  inquietude.  Wotton. 

Iron,  that  has  flood  long  in  a  window,  being  thence  taken, 
and  by  a  cork  balanced  in  water,  where  it  may  have  a  free  mo¬ 
bility,  will  bewray  a  kind  of  inquietude  and  difeontentment 
’till  it  attain  the  former  pofition.  Wotton. 

The  youthful  hero,  with  returning  light, 

Rofe  anxious  from  th’  inquietudes  of  night.  Pope's  OdvfTev 
To  I'NQUINATE.  v.a.  [ inquino ,  Latin.]  To  pollute;  to 
corrupt. 

An  old  opinion  it  was,  that  the  ibis  feeding  upon  ferpents, 
that  venomous  food  fo  inquinated  their  oval  conceptions,  that 
they  fometimes  came  forth  in  Terpentine  fhapes.  Brown. 

Inquina'tion.  n.f.  [ inquinatin ,  Lat.  from  inquinated]  Corrup¬ 
tion;  pollution. 

Their  caufes  and  axioms  are  fo  full  of  imagination,  and  fo 
in levied  with  the  old  received  theories,  as  they  are  mere  in- 
quinations  of  experience,  and  concocft  it  not.  Bacon. 

The  middle  action,  which  produceth  fuch  imperfect  bodies, 
is  fitly  called  by  fome  of  the  ancients  inquination ,  or  incon- 
coflion,  which  is  a  kind  of  putrefa&ion.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hiji. 
Inqu'irable.  adj.  [from  inquire. J  That  of  which  inquifition 
or  inqueft  may  be  made. 

To  INQUI'RE.  v.n.  [ enquirer ,  French;  inquire,  Latin.] 

1.  To  afk  queftions;  to  make  fearch;  to  exert  curiofity  on  any 
occafion.. 

You  have  oft  inquir’d 

After  the  fhepherd  that  complain’d  of  love.  Shakefpeare. 
We  will  call  the  damfel,  and  inquire  at  her  mouth.  Gen. 
They  began  to  inquire  among  themfelves,  which  of  them  it 
was  that  fihould  do  this  thing.  Bu.  xxii.  23. 

Inquire  for  one  Saul  of  Tarfus.  Adh  ix.  1  1. 

You  fent  Hadoram  to  king  David,  to  inquire  of  his  wel- 

fare-  _  Chron.  xviii.  10. 

It  is  a  fubjecl  of  a  very  noble  inquiry,  to  inquire  of  the 
more  fubtile  perceptions  ;  for  it  is  another  key  to  open  nature, 
as  well  as  the  houfe.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hiji. 

It  may  deferve  our  heft  fkill  to  inquire  into  thofe  rules,  by 
which  we  may  guide  our  judgment.  South's  Sermons. 

The  ffep-dame  poifon  for  the  fon  prepares; 

The  fon  inquires  into  his  father’s  years.  Dryden. 

Under  their  grateful  fhade  iEneas  fat ; 

His  left  young  Pallas  kept,  fix’d  to  his  fide. 

And  oft  of  winds  inquir'd ,  and  of  the  tide.  Dryd.  Ain. 
They  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way,  who  are 
marching  under  a  guide  that  will  millead  them,  than  he  that 
is  likelier  to  be  prevailed  on  to  inquire  after  the  right  way.  Locke. 

To  thofe  who  inquired  about  me,  my  lover  would  anfwer, 
that  I  was  an  old  dependent  upon  his  family.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  examination. 

Awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  {fate : 

He  hears  and  judges  each  committed  crime. 

Enquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time.  Drydeits  Ain. 
To  Inqui're.  v. a. 

1.  To  afk  about;  to  feek  out :  as,  he  inquired  the  way. 

2.  To  call ;  to  name.  Obfolete.  s 

Canute  had  his  portion  from  the  reft,  A  : ' 

The  which  he  call’d  Canut  ium,  for  his  hire, 

Now  Cantium,  which  Rent  we  commonly  inquire.  F. 
Inqui're  R.  n.f.  [from  inquire .] 

1.  Searcher;  examiner;  one  curious  and  inquifitive. 

What  fatisfaction  may  be  obtained  from  thofe  violent  dif- 
puters,  and  eager  inquirers  in  what  day  of  the  month  the  world 
began  ?  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

What’s  good  doth  open  to  th’  inquirers  ftand, 

And  irfdf  offers  to  th’  accepting  hand.  Denham. 

..  Superficial  inquirers  may  fatisfy  themfelves  that  the  parts  of 
.  matter  are  united  by  mufeies,  nerves,  and  other  like  liga¬ 
ments.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

'T  his  is  a  queftion  only  of  inquirers ,  not  difputcrs,  who 
neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  examine.  Locke. 
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Late  inquirers  by  their  glaffes  find, 

That  ev’ry  infe£l  of  each  different  kind. 

In  its  own  egg,  chear’d  by  the  fdlar  rays. 

Organs  involv’d  and  latent  life  di (plays.  Blackmore . 

2.  One  who  interrogates  ;  one  who  queftions. 

InqU]  ry.  n.f.  [from  inquire.] 

1.  Interrogation;  fearch  by  queftion. 

T  be  men  which  were  fent  from  Cornelius  had  made  inquiry 
for  Simon’s  houfe,  and  flood  before  the  gate.  Adis  x.  17. 

2.  Examination  ;  fearch. 

This  exadlnefs  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  inquiries  after  philo- 
fophical  knowledge,  and  in  contjoverfies  about  truth.  Locke. 

As  to  the  inquiry  about  liberty,  I  think  the  queftion  is  not 
proper,  whether  the  will  be  free,  but  whether  a  man  be 
free-  Locke. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  pbyfical  inquiries.  Locke. 

It  is  a  real  inquiry ,  concerning  the  nature  of  a  bird,  or  a  bat, 
to  make  their  yet  imperfect  ideas  of  it  more  complete.  Locke. 

Judgment  or  opinion,  in  a  remoter  fenfe,  may  be  called  in¬ 
vention  :  as  when  a  judge  or  a  phyfician  makes  an  exa£l  inquiry 
into  any  caufe.  Grew’ s  Cofrnol.  Sac. 

InquisiTion.  n.  f.  [inquifition,  Fr.  inquifttio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Judicial  inquiry. 

When  he  maketh  inquiftion  for  blood,  he  remembereth 
them  :  he  forgetteth  not  the  cry  of  the  humble.  Pf.  ix.  1  2. 

We  were  willing  to  make  a  pattern  or  precedent  of  an  exadl 

inquifition.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

With  much  feverity,  and  ftri£l  inquifition ,  were  punifhed 
the  adherents  and  aiders  of  the  late  rebels.  Bacon’s  Hen.  VII. 

Though  it  may  be  impoffible  to  recolleil  every  failing,  yet 
you  are  fo  far  to  exercife  an  inquifition  upon  yourfelf,  as,  by 
obferving  leffer  particulars,  you  may  the  better  difeover  what 
the  corruption  of  your  nature  fways  you  to.  Taylor. 

By  your  good  leave, 

Thefe  men  will  be  your  judges:  wemuft  ftand 
T  he  inquifition  of  their  raillery 

On  our  condition.  Southern. 

2.  Examination ;  difeuffion. 

When  inquifition  was  made  of  the  matter,  it  was  found 

otit-  2  Efh.  xxiii. 

3.  [in  law.]  A  manner  of  proceeding  in  matters  criminal,  by 

the  office  of  the  judge.  Cowel. 

4.  The  court  eftablifhed  in  fome  countries  fubje£fc  to  the  pops 
for  the  detedlion  of  herefy. 

One  kifs  of  her’s,  and  but  eighteen  words. 

Put  quite  down  the  Spanifh  inquifition.  Corlet. 

INQUISITIVE,  adj.  [  inquifitus,  Latin.  ]  Curious  ;  bufy  in 
fearch  ;  adlive  to  pry  into  any  thing.  With  about,  after,  into , 
or  of,  and  fometimes  into. 

My  boy  at  eighteen  years  became  inquifitive 
After  his  brother.  Shakefpeare’ s  Comedy  of  Errours , 

This  idlenefs,  together  with  fear  of  imminent  mifehiefs, 
have  been  the  caufe  that  the  Irifh  were  ever  the  moft  inquifitive 
people  after  news  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Davies. 

He  is  not  inquifitive  into  the(  reafonablenefs  of  indifferent 
and  innocent  commands.  '  Taylor’s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

It  can  be  no  duty  to  write  his  heart  upon  his  forehead,  and 
to  give  all  the  inquifitive  and  malicious  world  a  furvey  of  thofe 
thoughts,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  God  only  to  know.  South, 
His  old  fhaking  fire, 

Inquifitive  of  fights,  ftill  longs  in  vain 

To  find  him  in  the  number  of  the  flain.  Dryden’ s  Juv. 

Thou,  what  befits  the  new  lord-mayor, 

And  what  the  Gallick  arms  will  do, 

Art  anxioufiy  inquifitive  to  know.  Dryden. 

A  Dutch  ambaffador,  entertaining  the  king  of  Siam  with 
the  particularities  of  Holland,  which  he  was  inquifitive  after, 
told  him  that  the  water  would,  in  cold  weather,  be  fo  hard 
that  men  walked  upon  it.  Locke. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  grew  inquifitive  after  my  name 
and  character.  _  AM  fan’s  Spectator. 

A  wife  man  is  not  inquifitive  about  things  impertinent. 

_  Broome’s  Notes  on  the  Odyjfey. 

.  They  cannot  bear  with  the  impertinent  queftions  of  a  young 
inquifitive  and  fprightly  genius.  Watts’s  Improv.  of  the  Mind. 
Inquisitively,  adv.  [from  inquifitive.]  With  curiofity;  with 
narrow  ferutiny. 

Inqui'sitiveness.  n.f.  [from  inquifitive.]  Curiofity;  dili¬ 
gence  to  pry  into  things  hidden. 

Though  he  thought  inquifitivenefs  an  uncomely  eueft.  he 
could  not  but  afk  who  fhe  was.  Sidney. 

Heights  that  fcorn  our  profpeft,  and  depths  in  which  reafon 
will  never  touch  the  bottom,  yet  furely  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  thence  is  great  and  noble ;  for  as  much  as  they  afford 
perpetual  matter  to  the  inquifitivenefs  of  human  reafon,  andfo 
are  large  enough  for  it  to  take  its  full  fcopes  and  range  in.  South. 

Providence,  delivering  great  conclufions  to  us,  defigned  to 
excite  our  curiofity  and  inquifitivenefs  after  the  methods  bv 
which  things  were  brought  to  pafs.  Burnet 

Curiofity  in  children  nature  has  provided,  to  remove  that  ig¬ 
norance  they  were  born  with;  which,  without  this  bufy  in¬ 
quifitivenefs,  will  make  them  dull,  Locke. 
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Inquisitor.  n.f.  [ inquiftior ,  Latin  ;  inquifitcur ,  French.] 

i.  One  who  examines  judicially.  , 

In  thefe  particulars  I  have  played  myfelf  the  inquifttor ,  and 
find  nothing  contrary  td  religion  or  manners,  but  rather  me- 
dicinable.  Bacon  s  Ejfays. 

Minos,  the  ftrift  inquifttor ,  appears, 

And  lives  and  crimes  with  his  affeffors  hears.  Dry  den. 

An  officer  in  the  popifh  courts  of  inquifition. 

To  Inra'il.  v.  a.  [in  and  rail.]  To  inclofe  with  rails. 

In  things  indifferent,  what  the  whole  church  doth  think 

convenient  for  the  whole,  the  fame  if  any  part  do  wilfully  vio- 
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2.  Title.  _.  .  ,  . 

Joubertus  by  the  fame  title  led  our  expectation,  whereby 

we  reaped  no  advantage,  it  anfwering  fcarce  at  all  thepromife 
of  the  inscription.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

[In  law.]  Is  art  obligation  made  irt  writing,  whereby  the 
accufer  binds  himfelf  to  undergo  the  fame  punifhment,  if  he 
(hall  not  prove  the  crime  which  he  objects  to  the  party  accufed 
in  his  accufatory  libel,  as  the  defendant  himfelf  ought  to  fufler, 
if  the  fame  be  proved.  Aylife's  Barcrgcn. 

4.  Confignment  of  a  book  to  a  patron  without  a  formal  dedi¬ 
cation. 


convenient  for  the  whole,  the  fame  if  any  part  do  wilfully  vio-  catiom  brfcrutalilis,  Lat.  infcrutable ,  Fr.] 

late,  it  may  be  reformed  and by  1  at  ^oker.  fearchable ;  not  to  be  tmeed  out  by  inquiry  or  ftudy. 
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authority  whereunto  each  particular  is  fubjedt. 

Where  fam’d  St.  Giles’s  ancient  limits  fpread. 

An  inr ail'd  column  rears  its  lofty  head  ; 

Here  to  fev’n  ftreets  fev’rt  dials  count  the  day, 

And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray.  , 

I'nroad.  n.f.  [in  and  road.]  InCurfion;  ludden  and  defultory 

invafion. 

Many  hot  inroads 

They  make  in  Italy.  Sbakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

From  Scotland  w t  have  had  in  former  times  fome  alarms, 
and  inroads  into  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom.  Bacon. 
By  proof  we  feel 

Our  pow’r  fufficient  to  difturb  his  heav  n. 

And  With  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 

Though  inacceffible  his  fatal  throne.  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft. 
The  lofs  of  Shrewfbury  expofed  all  North  Wales  to  the  daily 
inroads  of  the  enemy.  .  jf  Clarendon. 

The  country  open  lay  without  defence  ; 

For  poets  frequent  inroads  there  had  made. 
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Insa'nable.  adj.  [infanabilis,  Latin  ]  Incurable; 


Dry  den. 
irreme¬ 


diable. 


Insa'ne.  adj.  [inf anus ^  Latin.]  Mad  ;  making  mad. 

Were  fuch  things  here  as  we  do  fpeak  about  t 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  infane  root. 

That  takes  the  reafon  prifoner  ?  .  Shale/.  Macbeth. 

INSA'TIABLE.  adj.  [ injatiabilis ,  Latin;  infatiable,^  rench.j 
Greedy  beyond  meafure;  greedy  fo  as  not  to  be  fatished. 
InSATiaBleness.  n.f.  [from  infatiable.]  Greedinefs  not  to 

be  ^Somfmens  hydropick  infatiablenefs  had  learned  to  thirft 
*  the  more,  by  how  much  more  they  drank.  King  Charles. 

Insa'tiably.  adv.  [from  infatiable.]  With  greedinefs  not  to 

They  were  extremely  ambitious,  and  infatiably  covetous ; 

and  therefore  no  impreffion,  from  argument  or  miracles,  could 
,  bouth. 

teach  them.  _  .  r  .  .  .„ 

Ins a'tiate.  adj.  [infatiatus,  Latin.]  Greedy  fo  as  not  to  be 

fatisfied.  . , 

When  my  mother  went  with  child 

Of  that  infatiate  Edward,  noble  York, 

My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  b  ranee.  Shak.  K.  111. 
Infatiate  to  purfue 

Vain  war  with  heav’n.  1  071 ' 

Too  oft  has  pride. 

And  hellifh  difeord,  and  infatiate  thirft 
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fearchable ;  not  to  be  traced  out  by  inquiry  or  ltudy. 

A  jeft  unfeen,  infcrutable ,  invifible, 

As  a  weather-cock  on  a  fteeple.  Shak.  Two  Gent,  of  l  crona. 
This  king  had  a  large  heart,  infcrutable  for  good,  and  was 
wholly  bent  to  make  his  kingdom  and  people  happy.  bacon . 

O  how  infcrutable  !  his  equity 

Twins  with  his  power.  f  <-r  u’ 

Hereunto  they  have  rdcourfe  as  unto  the  oracle  ot  life,  the 
great  determinator  of  virginity,  conception,  fertility,  and  the 
infcrutable  infirmities  of  the  whole  body.  Brown's  l  ulg.  Erro 
We  fhould  contemplate  reverently  the  works  of  nature  and 
grace,  the  infcrutable  ways  of  providence,  and  all  the  wonder¬ 
ful  methods  of  God’s  dealing  with  men.  Atterbury . 

To  Inscu'lp.  v.  a.  [infeulpo,  Latin.]  To  engrave;  to  cut. 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamp’d  in  gold,  but  that  infculpt  upon.  Shakejpeare, 

InscU'lpture.  n.  f.  [from  in  and  fculpture  ]  Any  thing  en¬ 
graved. 

Timon  is  dead. 

Entomb’d  upon  the  very  hem  o’  th’  fea  ; 

And  on  the  grave-ftone  this  infculpture,  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away.  Shakefp.  Tar.cn. 

It  was  ufual  to  wear  rings  on  either  hand ;  but  when  pre¬ 
cious  gems  and  rich  infculptures  were  added,  the  cuftom  0 
wearing  them  was  tranflated  unto  the  left.  too. 

ToInse'am.  v.  a.  [in  and  feam.]  To  imprefs  or  mark  by  a 

feam  or  cicatrix.  .  , ,  ,  r  v  , 

Deep  o’er  his  knee  infeamd  remain  d  the  fear.  /  ope. 

INSECT,  n.f  [inf eft  a  i  Latin.] 

1.  Infefts  may  be  confidered  together  as  one  great  tub?  of  ani¬ 
mals  :  they  are  called  infefts  from  a  feparation  in  the  middle  ot 
their  bodies,  whereby  they  are  cut  into  two  parts,  which  are 
joined  together  by  a  fmall  ligature,  as  we  fee  in  wafps  and 

v  common  flies.  ,  /.c,  e% 

Beaft,  bird,  inf  eft ,  or  worm,  durft  enter  none.  Mi. ton. 

2.  Any  thing  fmall  or  contemptible. 

In  ancient  times  the  facred  plough  employ'd 
The  kings,  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind  ; 

And  fome  with  whom  compar’d,  your  infeft  tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  Summer’s  day,  , 

Have  held  the  fcale  of  empire.  Thonfon  s  Spring * 

Insectator.  n.f.  [from  infeft  or ,  Latin.]  One  that  perfe- 

cutes  or  haraffes  with  purfuit.  . 

Inse'ctile.  adj.  [from  infeft.]  Having  the  nature  of  infers. 
Infeftile  animals,  for  want  of  blood,  run  allout  into  legs.  Bac. 
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And  hellifh  difeord,  and  infatiate  thirft  1nsecto4ogeR.  infill  and  *«>©*.]  One  who  (Indies  or 
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ur  otners  rignis,  uui  —  * 

InsATjsfaYtion.  n.f.  [in  and  fat isf a  ft  ion.]  Want;  unfatif- 

It  is  a  profound  contemplation  in  nature,  to  confider  of  the 
emptinefs  or  infatisfaftion  of  feveral  bodies,  and  of  their  ap- 
petite  to  take  in  others.  ..  t  Bacon's  Natural  Hj  oryt 

Ins a'tur able.  adj.  [ infaturabilis ,  Lat.]  Not  to  e  g  u  ec  , 

not  to  be  filled.  #  ...  , 

To  Inscribe,  v.  a.  [inferibo^  Latin ;  infertre,  rrenc  .J 

1.  To  write  on  any  thing.  It  is  generally  applied  to  fomething 
written  on  a  monument,  or  on  the  outfide  of  fomething. 

In  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  elie 
To  foreign  princes,  ego  &  rex  meus 

Was  ftill  inf  crib' d.  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  \  III. 

Connatural  principles  are  in  themfelves  highly  reaionable, 
and  dcducible  by  a  ftrong  procefs  of  ratiocination  to  be  mob 
true;  and  confequently  the  high  exercife  of  ratiocination  might 
evince  their  truth,  though  there  were  no  fuch  originaHy  in¬ 
ferred  in  the  mind.  Hales  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Ye  weeping  loves!  the  ftream  with  myrtles  hide, 

And  with  your  golden  darts,  now  ufelefs  grown, 

Infcribe  a  verfe  on  this  relenting  ftone.  Bope. 

2.  To  mark  any  thing  with  writing :  as,  I  infcnbed  the  ftone 

with  my  name.  .  ,. 

v.  To  aflign  to  a  patron  without  a  formal  dedication. 

One  ode,  which  pleafed  me  in  the  reading,  have  attempted 
to  tranflate  in  Pindarick  verfe:  ’tis  that  which  is  injcnbed 'to 
the  prefent  earl  of  Rochefter. 

a.  To  draw  a  figure  within  another.  ,,  ... 

In  the  circle  infirib '  a  fqnarc.  Notn  U  Creech  S  Man, hue. 
Inscription,  n.f  [ infeription ,  Fr.  inferiptto,  Latin. J 
i.  Something  written  or  engraved. 

This  avarice  of  praife  in  time  to  come, 

Thofe  long  infer ipt ions  crowded  on  the  tomb.  Dr) den. 


deferibes  infe&s.  .  .  .  r 

The  infeft  itfelf  is,  according  to  modem  infeftologers,  ot 

the  ichneumon-fly  kind.  Derham's  Pbyfico-Theoiogy. 

Insecure,  adj.  [in  and  fecure.] 

1 .  Not  fecure  ;  not  confident  of  fafety. 

He  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniences  every  moment 

of  his  life,  and  is  continually  infecure  not  only  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  but  even  of  life  itfelf.  Tillotfon  s  berm. 

2.  Not  fafe.  . 

Insecurity,  n.f  [in  and  fecurity.] 
i  Uncertainty  ;  want  of  reafonable  confidence.  _ 

It  may  be  eafily  perceived  with  what  tnfecurity  of  tru  we 
aferibe  cffefls,  depending  upon  the  natural  period  of  time, 
unto  arbitrary  calculations,  and  fuch  as  vary  at  pleafure.  Brawn. 
2.  Want  of  fafety;  danger;  hazard.  .  , 

The  unreafonablenefs  and  prefumptton,  the  danger  and 
defperate  mfeeurity  of  thofe  that  have  not  fomuch  as  a  thou  ht, 
all  their  lives  long,  to  advance  fo  far  as  attrition  and  conm- 
tion,  forrow,  and  refolution  of  amendment.  Hanm.m A 

Insemina'tion.  It.  /  [mfemnatton.  Fr.  infmtrn,  Lat.] 

aft  of  Mattering  feed  on  ground. 

Insecu'tion.  n.f  [irfccution,  Fr.  infecutio,  Lat.j  Furiuit.  iNot 

m  Uf<Not  the  king’s  own  horfe  got  more  before  the  wheel 
Of  his  rich  chariot,  that  might  ftill  the  nfe  cut  ion  fee  , 

ri  bed  to  With  the  extreme  hairs  of  his  tail.  g  •/ 

Drydcn.  INSENSATE,  adj.  [infenfe,  French  ■  infenfato,luhan.]  btupid, 

-a, urea.  HannnerJ. 

So  fond  are  mortal  men,  ^  >  . 

As  their  own  ruin  on  themfelves  t’  invite, 

In  fen  fate  left,  or  to  fenfe  reprobate,  ,  .  .. 

And  with  blindnefs  internal  ftruck. 
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Insensibility,  n.f.  [infenfbilite,  French,  from  infenjiUej] 

1.  Inability  to  perceive. 

Infenjibility  of  flow  motions  may  be  thus  accounted  for : 
motion  cannot  be  perceived  without  perception  of  the  parts  of 
fpace  which  it  left,  and  thofe  which  it  next  acquires.  Glanv. 

2.  Stupidity  ;  dulnefs  of  mental  perception. 

3.  Torpor;  dulnefs  of  corporal  fenfe. 

Inse'nsible.  adj.  [ injenfble ,  French.] 

1.  Imperceptible;  not  difcoveiable  by  the  fenfes. 

What  is  honour  ?  a  word.  What  is  that  word  honour  ? 
air ;  a  trim  reckoning.  Who  hath  it  ?  he  that  died  a  Wed- 
nefday.  Doth  he  feel  it  r  no.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  no.  Is  it 
inferrfible  then  ?  yea,  to  the  dead:  but  will  it  not  live  with  the 
living  ?  n».  Why  ?  detraction  will  not  fuffer  it.  Shakefp. 

Two  fmall  and  almoft  injenfble  pricks  were  found  upon 
Cleopatra  s  ami.  .  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

The  denfe  and  bright  light  of  the  circle  will  obfeure  the 
tare  and  weak  light  of  thefe  dark  colours  round  about  it,  and 
render  them  almoft  injenfble.  Newton's  Opt. 

2.  Slowly  gradual. 

They  fall  away. 

And  languifh  with  infenjible  decay.  Dryden. 

3.  Void  of  feeling  either  msntal  or  corporal. 

I  thought 

I  then  was  palling  to  my  former  ftate 

Injenfble ,  and  forthwith  to  diffolve.  Milton. 

4.  Void  of  emotion  or  affeftion. 

You  grow  infenjible  to  the  conveniency  of  riches,  the  de¬ 
lights  of  honour  and  praife.  Temple. 

You  render  mankind  infenjible  to  their  beauties,  and  have 
deftroyed  the  empire  of  love.  Dryden. 

Inse'nsibleness.  n.f  ffrom  infenjible .]  Abferice  of  percep¬ 
tion;  inability  to  perceive. 

The  infenfiblenefs  of  the  pain  proceeds  rather  from  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  nerves  than  their  obftrudion.  Ray. 

Inse'nsibly.  adv.  [from  infenjible .] 

1.  Imperceptibly;  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  not  difeovered  by  the 
fenfes. 

The  planet  earth,  fo  ftedfaft  though  fhe  feem, 

Infenfibly  three  different  motions  moves.  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 

The  hills  rife  infenfibly ,  and  leave  the  eye  a  vaft  unin¬ 
terrupted  profpeCf.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

2.  By  flow  degrees. 

Equal  they  were  form’d. 

Save  what  fin  hath  impair’d,  which  yet  hath  wrought 

Infenfibly.  Milton. 

Propofals  agreeable  to  our  paflions  will  infenfibly  prevail  upon 
our  weaknefs.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Cadenus 

Infenfibly  came  on  her  fide.  Swift. 

3*  Without  mental  or  corporal  fenfe. 

Inseparability.  ?»•/•  [from  inf epar able.']  The  quality  of 

Inse'parableness.  J  beingfuch  as  cannot  be  fevered  or  divided. 

The  parts  of  pure  fpace  are  immovable,  which  follows  from 
their  infepar ability,  motion  being  nothing  but  change  of  dif- 
tance  between  any  two  things ;  but  this  cannot  be  between 
parts  that  are  infeparable.  Locke. 

Inse'p arable,  adj.  [infeparable,  French;  infeparabilis,  Latin.] 
Not  to  be  disjoined  ;  united  fo  as  not  to  be  parted. 

Ancient  times  figure  both  the  incorporation  and  infeparable 
conjunction  of  counfel  with  kings,  and  the  wife  and  politick 
ufe  of  counfel  by  kings.  Bacon. 

Thou,  my  (hade, 

Infeparable,  muft  with  me  along ; 

For  death  from  fin  no  pow’r  can  feparate.  Milt.  Par.  Lofl. 

Care  and  toil  came  into  the  world  with  fin,  and  remain  ever 
fince  infeparable  from  it.  South’s  Sermons. 

No  body  feels  pain,  that  he  wifhes  not  to  be  eafed  of, 
with  a  defire  equal  to  that  pain;  and  infeparable  from  it.  Locke. 

The  parts  of  pure  fpace  are  infeparable  one  from  the  other, 
fo  that  the  continuity  cannot  be  feparated,  neither  really  nor 
mentally.  Locke. 

Together  out  they  fly, 

Infeparable  now  the  truth  and  lie ; 

And  this  or  that  unmixt  no  mortal  ear  fhall  find.  Pope. 

Inseparably,  adv.  [from  infeparable .]  With  indifibluble 

union. 

Drowning  of  metals  is,  when  the  bafer  metal  is  fo  incorpo¬ 
rate  with  the  more  rich  as  it  cannot  be  feparated ;  as  if  filver 
Ihould  be  infeparably  incorporated  with  gold.  Bacon. 

Him  thou  fhalt  enjoy, 

Infeparably  thine.  Milton. 

Atheifts  muft  confefs,  that  before  that  afligned  period  matter 
had  exifted  eternally,  inj'eparably  endued  with  this  principle  of 
attraction ;  and  yet  had  never  attracted  nor  convened  before, 
during  that  infinite  duration.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

To  INSE'RT.  v.  a.  [ inferer ,  Fr.  infero ,  infertum,  Latin.]  To 
place  in  or  amongft  other  things. 

Thofe  words  were  very  weakly  inferted,  where  they  are  fo 
liable  to  mijiconftruCtion.  Stilling  feet. 

With  the  worthy  gentleman’s  name  I  will  iufert  it  at  length 
in  one  of  my  papers.  Addifon. 
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It  is  the  editor’s  intcreft  to  infert  what  the  author’s  ju<4g- 
inent  had  rejected.  Swift. 

Poefy  and  oratory  omit  things  eflential,  and  infert  little 
beautiful  digreflions,  in  order  to  place  every  thing  in  the  mod 
afteCting  light.  Watts. 

Insertion.  n.f.  [infer tibn,  Fr.  ihfertio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aCt  of  placing  any  thing  in  or  among  other  matter. 

I  he  great  difadvantage  our  hiftorians  labour  under  is  too 
tedious  an  Interruption,  by  the  injertion  of  records  in  their 
narration.  Felton  on  the  Clafjcks. 

An  ileus,  commonly  called  the  twifting  of  the  guts,  is 
either  a  circumvolution  Or  injertion  of  one  part  of  the  gut  within 
the  other.  Arbuthmt  on  Diet. 

2.  The  thing  inferted. 

He  foftens  the  relation  by  fuch  infertions ,  before  he  deferibes 
the  event.  Broome’s  Notes  on  the  Odyfey. 

To  Inse'rvE.  v.  a.  [ mfervio ,  Latin.]  To  be  of  ufe  to  an 
end. 

Inservient,  adj.  [inferviens,  Latin. J  Conducive;  of  ufe  to 
an  end. 

The  providence  of  God,  which  difpofeth  of  no  part 
in  vain,  where  there  is  no  digeftion  fo  be  made,  makes 
not  any  parts  ivfervient  to  that  intention'.  Brown. 

To  InsheTl.  v.  d.  [in  and  Jhell.]  To  hide  in  a  fhell. 

Aufidius,  hearing  of  oUr  Marcius’  baniftiment, 

Thrufts  forth  his  hums  again  into  the  world. 

Which  were  injhell’d  when  Marcius  flood  for  Rome, 

And  durft  not  once  peep  out.  Shakefp.  Coriolamii. 

To  Inshi'p.  v.  a.  [in  and  Jhip.]  To  fhut  in  a  fliip;  fo  flow? 
to  embark. 

See  them  fafely  brought  to  Dover ;  where,  injhipp'd. 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  fea.  Shake/.  Hen.  VI. 

To  Inshri'ne.  v.  a.  [in  and  Jhrine .]  To  inclofe  in  a  fhrine  or 
precious  cafe. 

Warlike  and  martial!  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Infhrines  thee  in  his  heart.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI. 

Not  Babylon, 

Equal  d  in  all  its  glories,  to  injhrine  Belus.  Milton. 

I'nside.  n.f.  [in  and  fide.]  Interiour  part ;  part  within.  Op- 
pofed  to  the  furface  or  outfide. 

Look’d  he  o’  th’  infide  of  the  paper  ? 

He  did  unfeal  them.  Shakefp, ear e’ s  Henry  Vlfl.: 

Shew  the  infide  of  youf  purfe  to  the  outfide  of  his  hand, 
and  no  more  ado.  Shakefpeare’ s  Winter’s  Tale. 

Here  are  the  outfides  of  the  one,  the  infide s  of  the  other, 
and  there’s  the  moiety  I  promifed  ye.  L’Ef  range. 

As  for  the  infide  of  their  neft,  none  but  themfelves  were 
concerned  in  it.  Addifon’ s  Guardian. 

Insidia'tor.  n.f.  [Lat.]  One  who  lies  in  wait.  Dift. 

INSIDIOUS,  adj.  [infidieux,  French;  infidiofus ,  Latin.]  Sly; 
circumventive;  diligent  to  entrap ;  treacherous. 

Since  men  mark  all  our  fteps,  and  watch  our  baitings,  let  a 
fenfe  of  their  infidious  vigilance  excite  us  fo  to  behave  ourfelves, 
that  they  may  find  a  conviftion  of  the  mighty  power  of  Chrif- 
tianity  towards  regulating  the  paflions.  Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

They  wing  their  courfe. 

And  dart  on  diftant  coafts,  if  feme  fharp  rock; 

Or  fhoal  infidious,  breaks  not  their  career.  Thomfon. 

Insidiously.,  adv.  [from  infidious.]  In  a  fly  and  treacherous 
manner ;  with  malicious  artifice. 

The  caftle  of  Cadmus  was  taken,  and  the  city  of  Thebes 
itfelf  inverted  by  Phebidas  the  Lacedemonian,  infidioufy  and 
in  violation  of  league.  Bacon’s  War  with  Spain. 

Simeon  and  Levi  fpoke  not  only  falfely  but  infidioufy,  nay 
hypocritically,  abufing  their  prolelytes  and  their  religion,  for 
the  effe&ing  their  cruel  defigns.  Government  of  the  Tongues 

Insight,  n.f.  [inficht,  Dutch.  This  word  had  formerly  the 
accent  on  the  firft  fyllable.]  Infpedlion;  deep  view;  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  interiour  parts ;  thorough  fkill  in  any  thing. 

Hardy  fhepherd,  fueh  as  thy  merits,  fuch  may  be  her  infght 
Juftly  to  grant  thee  reward.  Sidney. 

Straightway  fent  with  careful  diligence 
To  fetch  a  leech,  the  which  had  great  infght 
In  that  difeafe  of  grieved  confcience. 

And  well  could  cure  the  fame;  his  name  was  patience.  Sperif 
Now  will  be  the  right  feafon  of  forming  them  to  be  able 
writers,  when  they  fhall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  univerfal  /«- 
fight  into  things.  Milton. 

1  he  ule  of  a  little  infght  in  thofe  parts  of  knowledge* 
which  are  not  a  man’s  proper  bufinefs,  is  to  accuftom  our 
minds  to  all  forts  of  ideas.  Locke. 

A  garden  gives  us  a  great  infght  into  the  contrivance  and* 
wifdom  of  providence,  and  fuggefts  innumerable  fubie&s  of 
meditation.  Spoliator. 

Due  confideration,  and  a  deeper  infght  into  things,  would 
foon  have  made  them  fenfible  of  their  error.  IVoodward 

Insignificance.  In.f  [infigmficance,  French;  from  infatdl 

Insignificancy.  $  ficant.] 

L  Want  of  meaning;  unmeaning  terms. 

To  give  an  account  of  all  the  infignifcancies  and  verbal  no. 
things  of  this  philofophy,  would  be  almoft  to  tranferibe  it, 

+  Glanv.  Scepf.  c.  1 8. 

**  k  2-  Unimportance. 
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1.  Unimportance. 

As  I  was  ruminating  on  that  I  had  feen,  I  could  not  forbear 
reflecting  on  the  infignificancy  of  human  art,  when  fet  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  deiigns  of  providence.  Addifon's  Guardian. 
My  annals  are  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought, 

With  eafy  infignificance  of  thought.  Garth. 

Insignificant,  adj.  [in  and Significant.] 

1.  Wanting  meaning ;  void  of  fignification. 

’Till  you  can  weight  and  gravity  explain, 

Thofe  words  are  infignificant  and  vain.  Black  more. 

2.  Unimportant ;  wanting  weight ;  ineffectual. 

That  I  might  not  be  vapoured  down  by  infignificant  tefti- 
monies,  I  prefumed  to  ufe  the  great  name  of  your  fociety  to 
annihilate  all  fuch  arguments.  Glanv.  Scepf.  Preface. 

Calumny  robs  the  publick  of  all  that  benefit  that  it  may  juftly 
claim  from  the  worth  and  virtue  of  particular  perfons,  by  ren¬ 
dering  their  virtue  Utterly  infignificant.  South's  Sermons. 

All  the  arguments  to  a  good  life  will  be  very  infignificant  to 
a  man  that  hath  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  when  remiflion  of  fins 
may  be  had  upon  fuch  cheap  terms.  Tillotfon's  Sermons. 

Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  and  infignificant  than  the 
fcum  of  a  people,  inftigated  againft  a  king.  Addifon. 

In  a  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  no  remedy  fo  proper  as 
bleeding,  often  repeated  :  ftypticks  are  often  infignificant.  Arb. 
Insignificantly,  adv.  [from  infignificant. ] 

l.  Without  meaning. 

Birds  are  taught  to  ufe  articulate  words,  yet  they  underftand 
not  their  import,  but  ufe  them  infignificantly ,  as  the  organ  or 
pipe  renders  the  tune,  which  it  understands  not.  Hale. 

7.  Without  importance  or  effeCt. 

Insince're.  adj.  [ infincerus ,  Lat.  in  and  fincere. ] 

1.  Not  what  he  appears;  not  hearty;  diflembling;  unfaithful. 

2.  Not  found;  corrupted. 

Ah  why,  Penelope,  this  caufelefs  fear, 

To  render  fleep’s  loft  bleffings  infincere  ? 

Alike  devote  to  forrow’s  dire  extreme. 

The  day  reflection,  and  the  midnight  dream.  Pope. 

Insince'rity.  n.f.  [from  infincere.]  Diffimulation ;  want  of 
truth  or  fidelity. 

If  men  fhould  always  aCt  under  a  malk,  and  in  difguife,  that 
indeed  betrays  defign  and  infincerity.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyjf. 
ToInsi'new.  v.  a.  [in  and  finew.]  To  ftrengthen  ;  to  con¬ 
firm.  , 

All  members  of  our  caufe. 

That  are  infinewed  to  this  aCtion.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 

InsVnuant.  adj.  [French.]  Having  the  power  to  gain  favour. 
Men  not  fo  quick  perhaps  of  conceit  as  flow  to  paflions,  and 
commonly  lefs  inventive  than  judicious,  howfoever  prove 
very  plaufible,  infinuant ,  and  fortunate  men.  Wotton. 

To  1NSPNUATE.  v.  a.  [ infinuer ,  Fr.  infinuo ,  Latin.] 
i.  To  introduce  any  thing  gently. 

The  water  eafily  infinuates  itfelf  into  and  placidly  diftends 
the  veffels  of  vegetables.  TVoodward. 

1.  To  pufh  gently  into  favour  or  regard :  commonly  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun. 

T  here  is  no  particular  evil  which  hath  notfome  appearance 
of  goodnefs,  whereby  to  infinuate  itfelf.  Hooker. 

At  the  ifle  of  Rhee  he  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  very  good 
grace  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  hint;  to  impart  indirectly. 

And  all  the  fictions  bards  purfue 
Do  but  infinuate  what’s  true.  Swift. 

4.  To  inftill ;  to  infufe  gently. 

All  the  art  of  rhetorick,  befides  order  and  clearnefs,  are  for 
nothing  elfe  but  to  infinuate  wrong  ideas,  move  the  paflions, 
and  thereby  miflead  the  judgment.  Locke. 

To  Insinuate,  v.  n. 

1.  Fo  wheedle;  to  gain  on  the  affeCtions  by  gentle  degrees. 

I  love  no  colours  ;  and  without  all  colour 
Of  bafe  infinuating  flattery, 

I  pluck  this  white  rofe  with  Plantagenet.  Shakef.  H.  VI. 

2.  To  fteal  into  imperceptibly  ;  to  be  conveyed  infenfibly. 

Peftilential  miafms  infinuate  into  the  humoral  and  confiftent 
parts  of  the  body.  Harvey. 

3.  i  know  not  whether  Milton  does  not  ufe  this  word,  according 
to  its  etymology,  for,  to  enfold  ;  to  wreath ;  to  wind. 

Clofe  the  ferpent  fly 
Infinuating ,  of  his  fatal  guile 

Gave  proof  unheeded.  Milton. 

Insinuation,  n.  f.  [ infinuatio ,  Lat.  infinuation ,  Fr.  from  infi¬ 
nuate.  ]  The  power  of  pleafing  or  ftealing  upon  the  affe&ions. 

When  the  induftry  of  one  man  hath  fettled  the  work,  a 
new  man,  by  infinuation  or  inifinformation,  may  not  fupplant 
him  without  a  juft  caufe.  ,  Bacon. 

He  had  a  natural  infinuation  and  addrefs,  which  made  him 
acceptable  in  the  beft  company.  Clarendon. 

Tnsi'mjative.  adj.  [from  infinuate.]  Stealing  on  the  af¬ 
fections. 

It  is  a  ftrange  infinuative  power  which  example  and  cuftom 
have  upon  us.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Insinuator.  n.f  [infinuator,  Lat.]  He  that  infinuates.  A  inf. 
INSIPID,  adj,  [infipidery  French;  infipidus^  Latin.] 


1.  Without  tafte;  without  power  of  affeAing  the  organs  of  gufti 

Some  earths  yield,  by  diftillation,  a  liquor  very  far  from 
being  inodorous  or  infipid.  Boyle. 

This  chyle  is  the  natural  and  alimentary  pituita,  which  the 
ancients  deferibed  as  infipid.  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

She  lays  fome  ufeful  bile  afide* 

To  tinge  the  chyle’s  infipid  tide.  Prior. 

2.  Without  fpirit;  without  pathos ;  flat;  dull;  heavy. 

The  gods  have  made  your  noble  mind  for  me. 

And  her  infipid  foul  for  Ptolemy  ; 

A  heavy  lump  of  earth  without  defire, 

A  heap  of  afhes  that  o’er-lays  your  fire.  Dryd.  Cleom. 

Some  fhort  excurfions  of  a  broken  vow 
He  made  indeed,  but  flat  infipid  fluff.  Dryd.  Don  Selafi. 

Insipi  dity.  1  j.  pjnjipd\tp  Fr.  from  infipid.] 

Insipidness.  )  J  L  J  *  5  J 

1.  Want  of  tafte. 

2.  Want  of  life  or  fpirit. 

Dryden’s  lines  fhine  ftrongly  through  the  infipidity  of 
Tate’s.  Pope. 

Insi'pidly.  adv.  [from  infipid.]  Without  tafte;  dully. 

One  great  reafon  why  many  children  abandon  themfelves 
wholly  to  filly  fports,  and  trifle  away  all  their  time  infipidlyy 
is  becaufe  they  have  found  their  curiofity  baulked.  Locke. 
Insi'pience.  n.f  [infipientiay  Latin.]  Folly;  want  of  un- 
derftanding. 

To  INSI'ST.  v.  n.  [infifiery  French;  infifioy  Latin.] 

1.  To  ftand  or  reft  upon. 

The  combs  being  double,  the  cells  on  each  fide  the  parti¬ 
tion  are  fo  ordered,  that  the  angles  on  one  fide  infifi  upon  the 
centers  of  the  bottom  of  the  cells  on  the  other  fide.  Ray. 

2.  Not  to  recede  from  terms  or  affertions ;  to  perfift  in. 

Upon  fuch  large  terms,  and  fo  abfolute. 

As  our  conditions  fhall  infifi  upon, 

Our  peace  fhall  ftand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains.  Shakefp. 

3.  To  dwell  upon  in  difeourfe. 

Were  there  no  other  act  of  hoftility  but  that  which  we 
have  hitherto  infified  on,  the  intercepting  of  her  fupplies  were 
irreparably  injurious  to  her.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Insistent,  adj.  [infifiensy  Latin.]  Refting  upon  any  thing. 
The  breadth  of  the  fubftruCtion  muft  be  at  leaft  double  to 
the  infifient  wall.  W itton. 

Insitiency.  n.f.  [in  and  fitioy  Latin.]  Exemption  from 
thirft. 

What  is  more  admirable  than  the  fitnefs  of  every  creature, 
for  the  ufe  we  make  of  him  ?  The  docility  of  an  elephant, 
and  the  infitiency  of  a  camel  for  travelling  in  defarts.  Grew. 
Insi'tion.  n.f  [ infitio ,  Latin.]  The  insertion  or  ingraffment 
of  one  branch  into  another. 

Without  the  ufe  of  thefe  we  could  have  nothing  of  culture 
or  civility  :  no  tillage  or  agriculture,  no  pruning  or  lopping, 
grafting  or  infition.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Insi'sture.  n.f.  [from  infifi.]  This  word  feems  in  Shakefpeart 
to  fignify  conftancy  or  regularity. 

The  heav’ns  themfelves,  the  planets,  and  the  centre, 
Obferve  degree,  priority,  and  place, 

Infifiure ,  courfe,  proportion,  feafon,  form, 

Office  and  cuftom,  in  all  line  of  order.  Shakefpeart. 

To  Insna're.  v.  a.  [in  and  fiiare.] 

1.  To  intrap  ;  to  catch  in  a  trap,  gin,  or  fnare;  to  inveigle. 

Why  ftrewft  thou  fugar  on  that  bottled  fpider,  ‘ 

•  Whofe  deadly  web  injnareth  thee  about.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 
She  infnar’d 

Mankind  with  her  fair  looks.  Milton. 

By  long  experience  Durfey  may  no  doubt 
Infnare  a  gudgeon,  or  perhaps  a  trout; 

Though  Dryden  once  exclaim’d  in  partial  fpite; 

He  fifh’d  ! — becaufe  the  man  attempts  to  write.  Fenton. 

2.  To  intangle  in  difficulties  or  perplexities. 

That  which  in  a  great  part,  in  the  weightieft  caufes  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  prefent  controverfy,  hath  injnared  the  judgments 
both  of  fundry  good  and  of  fome  well  learned  men,  is  the 
manifeft  truth  of  certain  general  principles,  whereupon  the 
ordinances  that  ferve  for  ufual  practice  in  the  church  of  God 
are  grounded.  Hooker. 

That  the  hypocrite  reign  not,  left  the  people  be  injnared. 

Job  xxxiv.  30. 

Insna'rer.  n.f.  [from  infnare.]  He  that  infnares. 
Inso'ciable.  adj.  [infociable  y  French ;  infociabilisy  Latin.] 
ft.  Averfe  from  converfation. 

If  this  auftere  infociable  life, 

Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood.  Shakefp. 
2.  Incapable  of  connexion  or  union. 

The  loweft  ledge  or  row  muft  be  merely  of  ftone,  clofely 
laid,  without  mortar,  which  is  a  general  caution  for  all  parts 
in  building  that  are  contiguous  to  board  or  timber,  becaufe 
lime  and  wood  are  infociable.  V/otton's  Architecture. 

Insobri'ety.  n.f.  [in  and  fobriety.]  Drunkennefs;  want  of 
fobriety. 

He  whofe  confcience  upbraids  him  with  profanenefs  towards 
God,  and  infobriety  towards  himfelf,  if  he  is  juft  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  he  thinks  he  has  quit  fcores.  Decay  of  Piety. 

1  To 
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T°  v in  «*» 

'KL2  w°,a,ion'  French> {tom  w-i  Expo- 

^Z,6  f,  th'f'trers  fo  f  «>/««»,  refrigeration,  confer¬ 
va!, on,  and  for  the  tow  of  divers  meteors.  Iwr  H,fl. 

If  ,t  have  not  a  fuffic.ent  »>/«/„  it  looketh  pale,  and  at- 
ta,ns  not  its  laudable  colour  :  if  it  be  funned  too  Ion*,  it  fuf- 
fereth  a  torrefeaton.  Brown’s  Vulga?Errours 

Insolence.  )»./  [mfiknct.  Fr.  infilmlits,  Latin.]  Pride  ex- 
Insole  N c y. •  j  erted  in  contemptuous  and  overbearing  treat¬ 
ment  of  others  ;  petulant  contempt. 

-  .  They  could  not  reftrain  the  infotency  of  O’Neal,  who,  find- 
ing  none  now  to  withftand  him,  made  himfelf  lord  of  thofe 
few  people  that  remained.  Spenfcr  on  Ireland. 

ouch  a  nature* 

Tickled  with  good  fuccefs,  difdains  the  fhadow 

V\  hich  he  treads  on  at  noon  ;  but  I  do  wonder 

His  tnfolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 

Under  Cominius  Shakefpeare. 

r  Iown  with  tnfolence  and  wine.  Milton 

Publick  judgments  are  the  banks  and  fhores  upon  which 

trod  breaks  the  tnfolency  of  Tinners,  and  flays  their  proud 

waves.  cr-i/.r 

rn,  a  1  Tillotfon . 

I  he  iteady  tyrant  mart* 

Who  with  the  thoughtlefs  tnfolence  of  power. 

For  fport  alone,  purfues  the  cruel  chace.  Tbomfon. 

The  fear  of  any  violence,  either  againft  her  own  perfon  or 
againft  her  fon,  might  deter  Penelope  from  ufing  any  endea- 
vours  to  remove  men  of  fuch  infolence  and  power.  Broome. 
ToI'nsolence.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  infultj  to  treat 
with  contempt.  A  very  bad  word. 

The  bifhops,  who  were  firft  faulty,  infolenced  and  af- 

7/aulted-  -  r.  ,,  .  King  Charles. 

I  N solent.  adj.  [ infolent ,  Fr.  injolens ,  Latin.]  Contemptuous 
of  others;  haughty;  overbearing. 

We  have  not  pillaged  thofe  rich  provinces  which  We  refcued  : 
victory  itfelf  hath  not  made  us  infolent  mafters.  Atterbury. 
I'nsolently.  adv.  [ infolenter ,  Latin.]  With  contempt  of 
others ;  haughtily ;  rudely. 

What  I  muft  difprove. 

He  info  lent  ly  talk’d  to  me  of  love.  Dryden . 

Not  faftion,  when  it  fhook  thy  regal  feat. 

Not  fenates,  infolent  ly  loud, 

Thofe  echoes  of  a  thoughtlefs  crowd. 

Could  warp  thy  foul  to  their  unjuft  decree.  Braden. 

Bnant,  being  naturally  of  an  haughty  temper,  treated' him 
very  infolently ,  and  more  like  a  criminal  than  a  prifoner  of  war. 

i  Addiforts  Guardian. 

Jnsolvable.  adj.  [injolvable^  Fr.  in  and  five.] 

I.  Not  to  be  folved ;  not  to  be  cleared  ;  inextricable ;  fuch  as  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  folution,  or  explication. 

Spend  a  few  thoughts  on  the  puzzling  inquiries  concerning 
vacuums,  the  doftrine  of  infinites,  indivifibles  and  incom- 
menfurables,  wherein!? there  appear  fome  infolvabte  difficul- 

t‘es*  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

7.  That  cannot  be  paid. 

Insoluble,  adj.  [influble^  French;  infolubiiis^  Latin.] 

1.  Not  to  be  cleared;  not  to  be  refolved. 

Admit  this,  and  what '(hall  the  Scripture  be  but  a  fnare  and 
a  torment  to  weak  confciences,  filling  them  with  infinite  fcru- 
pulofities,  doubts  infoluble ,  and  extreme  defpair.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  to  be  diffolved  or  feparated. 

Stony  matter  may  grow  in  any  part  of  a  human  body;  for 
~  when  any  thing  influble  flicks  in  any  part  of  the  body,  it  ga¬ 
thers  a  cruft  about  it.  ■  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Insolvent,  adj.  [in  and  folvo,  Latin.]  Unable  to  pay. 

By  publick  declaration  he  proclaimed  himfelf  infolvent  of 
thofe  vaft  fums  he  had  taken  upon  credit.  Howel. 

A  farmer  accufed  his  guards  for  robbing  him  of  oxen,  and 
■  the  emperor  fhot  the  offenders ;  but  demanding  reparation  of 
•  the  accu fej  for  fo  many  brave  fellows,  and  finding  him  info’vent , 
compounded  the  matter  by  taking  his  life.  Addijon. 

An  inflvent  is  a  man  that  cannot  pay  his  debts.  Watts. 
Infolvent  tenant  of  incumber’d  fpace.  Smart. 

Insolvency,  n.f  [from  infolvent.]  Inability  to  pay  debts. 
Insomu'ch.  conj..  [in fo  much.']  So  that;  to  fuch  a  degree  that. 
It  hath  ever  been  the  ufe  of  the  conqueror  to  defpife  the 
language  of  the  conquered,  and  to  force  him  to  learn  his:  fo 
did  the  Romans  always  ufe,  infomuch  that  there  is  no  nation 
but  is  fprinkled  with  their  language.  Spenfer. 

To  make  ground  fertile,  afhes  excel;  infomuch  as  the  coun¬ 
tries  about  yEtna  have  amends  made  them,  for  the  mifehiefs 
-  the  eruptions  do.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Simonides  was  an  excellent  poet,  infomuch  that  he  made  his 
fortune  by  it.  L'Ejlranpe. 

They  made  the  groupd  uneven  about  their  neft,  infomuch 
that  the  flate  did  not  lie  flat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free  paffage  un¬ 
derneath.  Addifon s  Guardian. 

To  InsPe'ct.  v.a.  [ infpicio ,  infpefium,  Latin.]  To  look  into 
by  way  of  examination. 

Inspe'ction.  n.f  [infpeflion,  French  ;  infpedlio ,  Latin.] 
i.  Prying  examination;  narrow  and  clofe  furvey. 
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With  narrow  fearch,  and  with  infpe£lion  deep, 

Confider  every  creature.  Mili'bn ; 

Our  religion  is  a  religion  that  dares  to  be  tindefftood;  that 
bffers  itfelf  to  the  fearch  of  the  inquifitive,  to  the  infpediion  of 
the  fevereft  and  the  moft  awakened  reafon  ;  for,  being  fecure 
of  her  fubftantial  truth  and  purity,  fhe  knows  that  for  her  to 
be  feen  and  looked  into,  is  to  be  embraced  and  admired,  as 
there  needs  no  greater  argument  for  men  to  love  the  light  that! 
to  fee  it.  South's  Sermons . 

2.  Superintendence ;  prefiding  care.  In  the  firft  fenfe  it  fhould 
have  into  before  the  objeft,  and  in  the  fecond  fenfe  may  admit 
over ;  but  authors  confound  them. 

.  We  may  fofely  conceal  our  good  deeds  from  the  publick 
view,  when  they  rUn  no  hazard  of  being  diverted  to  improper 
ends,  for  want  of  our  own  infection.  Atterbury. 

We  fhould  apply  ourfelves  to  ftudy  the  perfections  of  God, 
and  to  procure  lively  and  vigorous  impreffions  of  his  perpetual 
prefence  with  us,  and  infpeftioh  over  us.  Atterbury. 

The  divine  infpeftion  into  the  affairs  of  the  world,  doth  ne- 
ceflarily  follow  from  the  nature  and  being  of  God;  and  he 
that  denies  this,  doth  implicitly  deny  his  exiftence.  Bentley . 

Inspector,  n.  f  [Latin.] 

1.  A  prying  examiner. 

With  their  new  light  our  bold  infpeflors  prefs, 

Like  Cham,  to  fhew  their  father’s  nakednefs.  Denham. 

2.  A  fuperintendent. 

They  may  travel  under  a  Wife  infpedtor  or  tutor  to  different 
parts,  that  they  may  bring  home  ufeful  knowledge.  Watts. 

Inspe'rsion.  n.f.  [ infperfto ,  Lat.]  A  fprinkling.  Ainfw. 

To  Insphe're.  v.  a.  [in  and  fphere  j  To  place  in  an  orb  or 
fphere. 

Where  thofe  immortal  fhapes 
Of  bright  aereal  fpirits  live  injyher'd. ; 

In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  fetene  air.  Milton . 

Inspi'r able.  adj.  [from  infpire .]  Which  may  be  drdwn  in 
with  the  breath;  which  may  be  infufed. 

.To  thefe  infpirable  hurts,  we  may  enumerate  thofe  they  fuf- 
tain  from  their  expiration  of  fuliginous  fteems.  Harvey. 

Inspira  tion.  n.J.  [from  injpired\ 

1.  The  acfl  of  drawing  in  the  breath. 

,  any  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  the  fymptoms  are  a 
violent  fever,  and  a  moft  exquifite  pain  increafed  upon  infpN 
ration ,  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  pleurify,  in  which 
the  greateft  pain  is  in  expiration.  Arbuthnot . 

2.  The  aft  of  breathing  into  any  thingi 

Infufion  of  ideas  into  the  mind  by  a  fuperiour  power. 

I  never  fpoke  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

—How  can  fhe  then  call  us  by  our  names, 

Unlefs  it  be  by  infpiration  ?  Shak.  Comedy  of  Errourst 

Your  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and  holy  men  at  their  death 
have  good  infpirations.  .  _  Shakefp.  Merch.  of  Venice. 

We  to  his  high  infpiration  owe. 

That  what  was  done  before  the  flood  we  know.  Denham , 

What  the  tragedian  wrote,  the  late  fuccefs 
Declares  was  infpiration ,  and  not  guefs.  Denham. 

Infpiration  is  when  an  overpowering  imprefflon  of  any  pro* 
pofition  is  made  upon  the  mind  by  God  himfelf,  that  gives  a  con* 
vincing  and  indubitable  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
it :  fo  were  the  prophets  and  the  apoftles  infpired.  Watts. 

To  INSPI'R E.  v.  n.  [infpiro,  Latin;  infpir'er,  Fr.]  To  draw 
in  the  breath. 

•  }f ¥P{fin£  and  expiring  organ  of  any  animal  be  ftopt, 
it  fuddenly  yields  to  nature,  and  dies.  Walton 

I  o  Inspi  re.  v.  a. 

1.  To  breathe  into;  to  infufe  into  the  mind;  to  imprefs  upon 

the  fancy.  r 

I  have  been  troubled  in  my  fleep  this  night; 

But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  infpir'd.  Shakefpeare. 

,  „ .  e  ^new  nc*  Maker,  and  he  that  infpired  into  him  an 

adtive  foul,  and  breathed  in  a  living  fpirit.  Wi/d.xv.  1 1. 

7  hen  to  the  heart  infpir'd 

Vernal  delight  mton% 

2.  1  o  animate  by  fupernatural  infufion. 

Nor  th’  infpir’d 

Caftalian  fpring.  MUton. 

Erato,  thy  poet’s  mind  infpire , 

And  fill  his  foul  with  thy  celeftial  fire.  Dryd.  Ain. 

The  letters  are  often  read  to  the  young  religious,  to  infpire 
with  fentiments  of  virtue.  Addifon. 

3.  I  o  draw  in  with  the  breath. 

By  means  of  fulphurous  coal  fmoaks  the  lungs  are  ftifled  and 
opprefled,  whereby  they  are  forced  to  infpire  and  expire  the 
air  with  difficulty,  in  comparifon  of  the  facility  of  infpirintr 
and  expiring  the  air  in  the  country.  Harvey. 

His  baleful  breath  vfpiring  as  he  glides ; 

Now  like  a  chain  around  her  neck  he  rides.  Drvden 

Inspi'rer.  n.f  [from  infpire .]  He  that  infpires.  J 

To  the  infinite  God,  the  omnipotent  creator  and  preferver 
of  the  world,  the  moft  gracious  redeemer,  fanftifier,  and  in- 
Jptrer  of  mankind,  be  all  honour.  nerUn™ 

T°,  WiV  a-,  [!n  and>'W'-]  '  To  animate ;  to  afluate  i 

to  fill  with  life  and  vigour ;  to  enliven  ■,  to  invigorate :  to  en- 
courage.  *  It 
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it  has  plcafcd  God  to  infpirit  and  aftuate  all  his  evarigelU 
cal  methods  by  a  concurrence  of  fupernatural  ftrength,  which 
makes  it  not  only  eligible  but  poffible  ;  cafy  and  pleaiant  for 
Us  to  do  whatever  he  commands  us.  Decay  of  Piety. 

A  dilcreet  ufe  of  becoming  ceremonies  renders  the  fervice 
of  the  church  folemri  and  affefting,  infpirits  the  fluggilh,  and 
inflames  even  the  devout  worfhipper.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

The  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  infpirited  by  love  of  em¬ 
pire  and  ambition.  Pope's  Preface  to  the  Iliadsi 

Let  joy  or  cafe,  let  affluence  or  content, 

And  the  gay  confcience  of  a  life  well  fpent, 

Calm  ev’ry  thought,  infpirit  ev’ry  grace, 

Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  fmile  upon  thy  face.  Popei 

To  Inspi'ssate.  v.a.  [in  and  Jpifus,  Lat.]  To  thicken ;  to 
make  thick. 

Suo-ar  doth  infpijfate  the  fpirits  of  the  wine,  and  maketh 
them  not  fo  eafy  to  retblve  into  vapour.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

This  oil  farther  infpijfated  by  evaporation,  turns  by  degrees 
into  balm.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments . 

Inspissa'tion.  n.f  [from  infpijfate.']  The  aft  of  making  any 
liquid  thick. 

The  effect  is  wrought  by  the  infpijfation  of  the  air.  Bacon. 
Recent  urine  will  cryftallize  by  infpijfation ,  and  afford  a 
fait  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Instability,  n.f.  [ infabiltas ,  from  injlabilitc ,  French  ;  in- 
Jlabilis ,  Lat.]  Inconftancy ;  ficklenefs;  mutability  of  opinion 
or  conduft. 

Inf  ability  of  temper  ought  to  be  checked,  when  it  difpofes 
men  to  wander  from  one  lcheme  of  government  to  another  j 
fince  fuch  a  ficklenefs  cannot  but  be  fatal  to  our  country. 

Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  N°.  25. 
Insta'ble.  adj.  [ infabilis ,  Lat.]  Inconftant;  changing.  See 
Unstable. 

To  INSTA'LL.  v.  a.  [, injlaller ,  French,  in  and  fall.]  To  ad¬ 
vance  to  any  rank  or  office,  by  placing  in  the  feat  or  Hall 
proper  to  that  condition. 

She  reigns  a  goddefs  now  among  the  faints. 

That  whilom  was  the  faint  of  fhepherds  light. 

And  is  inf  ailed  now  in  heaven’s  hight.  Spenfer’s  Paf. 

Cranmer  is  return’d  with  welcome, 

Inf  all  d  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

"  The  king,  chofe  him  mafter  of  the  horfe,  after  this  he  was 
inf  ailed  of  the  moft  noble  order.  JVotton. 

Installation,  n.f.  [ infallation ,  French,  from  infall.]  The 
aft  of  giving  vifible  poffeffion  of  a  rank  or  office,  by  placing 
in  the  proper  feat. 

Upon  the  election  the  bifhop  gives  a  mandate  for  his  in¬ 
fallation.  Aylijfe's  Paragon . 

Instalment,  n.f.  [from  infall.] 

1.  The  aft  of  inftalling. 

Is  it  not  eafy 

To  make  lord  William  Haftings  of  our  mind, 

For  the  injlalment  of  this  noble  duke 

In  the  feat  royal.  Shakefpeare' i  Richard  III. 

2.  The  feat  in  which  one  is  inftalled. 

Search  Windfor-caftle,  elves. 

The  fevcral  chairs  of  order  look  you  fcour  ; 

Each  fair  infalment ,  coat  and  feveral  creft 

With  loyal  blazon  evermore  be  bleft  !  Shakefpeare. 

I'nstance.  ln  f  r infance ,  French.] 

Instancy.  J  j  l  j 

1.  Importunity;  urgency;  folicitation. 

Chriftian  men  (hould  much  better  frame  themfelves  to 
thole  heavenly  precepts  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  with  lb 
great  infancy  gave  us  concerning  peace  and  unity,  if  we  did 
concur  to  have  the  ancient  councils  renewed.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

2.  Motive  ;  influence  ;  preffing  argument.  Not  now  in  ufe. 

She  dwells  fo  fecurely  upon  her  honour,  that  folly  dares 
not  prclent  itfelf.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with  any  di¬ 
rection  in  my  hand,  my  defires  had  injlance  and  argument  to 
commend  themfelves.  Shakefp.  Merry  JVives  of  JVindfor. 
The  injlances  that  fecond  marriage  move. 

Are  bale  refpefts  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  Profecution  or  procefs  of  a  fuit. 

The  injlance  of  a  caufc  is  laid  to  be  that  judicial  procefs 
which  is  made  from  the  conteftation  of  a  fuit,  even  to  the 
time  of  pronouncing  fentence  in  the  caufe,  or  till  the  end  of 
three  years.  Aylijfe's  Parergon. 

4.  Example ;  document. 

Yet  doth  this  accident 
So  far  exceed  all  injlance ,  all  difeourfe. 

That  I  am  ready  to  diftruft  mine  eyes.  Shakefpeare. 

In  furnaces  of  copper  and  brafs,  where  vitriol  is  oltcn  call 
in,  there  rifeth  fuddenly  a  fly,  which  fometimes  moveth  on 
the  walls  of  the  furnace  ;  fometimes  in  the  fire  below  ;  and 
dieth  prcfently  as  foon  as  it  is  out  of  the  furnace :  which  is 
a  noble  infance ,  and  worthy  to  be  weighed.  Bacon. 

We  find  in  hillory  injlances  of  perfons,  who,  after  their 
prifons  have  been  flung  open,  have  chofcn  rather  to  languilh 
in  their  dungeons,  than  flake  their  miferablc  livos  and  for¬ 
tunes  upon  the  fuccefs  of  a  revolution.  Addifon. 
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the  djrCatcft  faints  are  fometimes  made  the  moll  remark¬ 
able  injlances  of  fuffering.  Atterbury  s  Sermons.  , 

Suppofe  the  earth  Ihould  be  rernoved  nearer  to  the  fun, 
and  revolve  for  infance  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  the  whole 
ocean  would  boil  with  heat.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

The  ufe  of  injlances  is  to  illuftrate  and  explain  a  difficulty ; 
and  this  end  is  bell  anfwered  by  fuch  injlances  as  are  familiar 
and  common.  Baker's  Ref e  it  ions  on  Learning. 

State  of  any  thing. 

Thefe  feem  as  if,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  firft,  they  were 
drawn  up  into  the  form  of  a  law  in  the  firll  injlance.  Hale. 

6.  Occafion;  aft. 

The  performances  required  on  our  part,  are  no  other  than 
what  natural  reafon  has  endeavoured  to  recommend,  even  in 
the  moll  feverc  and  difficult  injlances  of  duty.  Rogers. 

To  I'nstance.  v .  n.  [from  the  noun.]  'Fo  give  or  offer  an 
example. 

As  to  falfe  citations,  that  the  u’orld  may  fee  how  little  he 
is  to  be  trulled,  I  fhall  infance  in  two  or  three  about  which 
he  makes  the  loudell  clamor.  Tillotfon. 

In  tragedy  and  fatire,  this  age  and  the  lall  have  excelled 
the  ancients ;  and  I  would  injlance  in  Shakefpeare  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  in  Dorfet  of  the  latter  fort.  Dry  den's  Juvenal. 

I'NSTANT.  adj.  [i infant ,  Fr.  infans,  Latin.] 

1.  Preffing;  urgent;  importunate;  earnell. 

And  they  were  injlant  with  loud  voices,  requiring  that  he 
might  be  crucified.  Luke  xxiii.  23. 

Rejoicing  in  hope  ;  patient  in  tribulation  ;  continuing  in¬ 
fant  in  prayer.  Rom.  xii.  1 2~ 

2.  Immediate  ;  without  any  time  intervening ;  prefent. 

Our  good  old  friend  bellow 
Your  needful  counfel  to  our  bufineffes. 

Which  crave  the  infant  Ufe.  Shakefp.  King  Lear . 

Th’  infant  llroke  of  death  denounc’d  to  day. 

Remov’d  far  off.  Milton. 

Nor  native  country  thou,  nor  friend  fhalt  fee ; 

Nor  war  hall  thou  to  wage,  nor  year  to  come.; 

Impending  death  is  thine,  and  injlant  doom.  Priof. 

3.  Quick  ;  without  delay. 

Injlant  without  dillurb  they  took  alarm.  Milton. 

Griev’d  that  a  vifitant  fo  long  fhould  wait 
TJnmark’d,  unhonour’d,  at  a  monarch’s  gate  ; 

Injlant  he  flew  with  hofpi table  hafte. 

And  the  new  friend  with  courteous  air  embrac’d.  Pope. 
I'nstant.  n.f.  [i infant ,  French.] 

1.  Infant  is  fuch  a  part  of  duration  wherein  we  perceive  no 

fucceffion.  Locke. 

There  is  fcarce  an  infant  between  their  flourilhing  and 
their  not  being.  Hooker,  b.v. 

I  can  at  any  unfeafonable  infant  of  the  night  appoint  her 
to  look  out  at  her  lady’s  chamber  window.  Shakefpeare. 

Her  nimble  body  yet  in  time  mull  move. 

And  not  in  infants  through  all  places  flride  ; 

But  Ihe  is  nigh  and  far,  beneath,  above, 

In  point  of  time,  which  thought  cannot  divide.  Davies. 
At  any  injlant  of  time  the  moving  atom  is  but  in  one  lingle 
point  of  the  line ;  therefore  all  but  that  one  point  is  either 
future  or  pall,  and  no  other  parts  arc  co-exillent  or  contem¬ 
porary  with  it.  Bentleys  Sermons. 

2.  It  is  ufed  in  low  and  commercial  language  for  a  day  of  the 
prefent  or  current  month. 

On  the  twentieth  infant  it  is  my  intention  to  ereft  a  lion’s 
head.  Addifon  s  Guard.  Nv.  98. 

Instanta'neous.  adj.  [ infantaneus ,  Latin.]  Done  in  an  in- 
llant ;  afting  at  once  without  any  perceptible  fucceffion  ;  aft- 
ing  with  the  utmoll  fpeed  ;  done  with  the  utmoll  fpeed. 

This  manner  of  the  beginning  or  ceafing  of  the  deluge 
doth  not  at  all  agree  with  the  infantaneous  aftions  of  creation 
and  annihilation.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  rapid  radiance  infantaneous  llrikes 
Th’  illumin’d  mountain.  Thomfon. 

Instantaneously,  adv.  [from  infantaneous.]  In  an  indivi- 
fible  point  of  time* 

What  I  had  heard  of  the  raining  of  frogs  came  to  my 
thoughts,  there  being  reafon  to  conclude  that  thofe  came  from 
the  clouds,  or  were  injlantaneoufy  generated.  Dcrham. 

I'nstantly.  adv.  [ injlanter ,  Latin.] 

1.  Immediately;  without  any  perceptible  intervention  of  time. 

In  a  great  whale,  the  lenfe  and  the  affefts  of  any  one  part 
of  the  body  injlantly  make  a  tranfeurfion  throughout  the  whole 
body.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  cent.  x. 

Sleep  infantly  fell  on  me.  Milton . 

As  feveral  winds  arife,  _ 

Juft  fo  their  natures  alter  injlantly.  Mays  f  irgi.. 

2.  With  urgent  importunity. 

To  Insta'te.  v.  a.  [in  and  fate.] 

I.  To  place  in  a  certain  rank  or  condition. 

This  kind  of  conquell  docs  only  injlate  the  viftor  in  thefe 
rights  of  government,  which  the  conquered  prince,  or  that 
prmcc  to  whom  the  conqueror  pretends  a  right  of  lucccffion, 
]iaj#  Hale's  Common  Law  of  England. 

.  Had 
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Had  this  glittering  monfter  been  born  to  thy  poverty,  he 
could  not  have  been  fo  bad  :  nor,  perhaps,  had  thy  birth  in¬ 
flated  thee  in  the  fame  greatnefs,  wouldft  thou  have  been 
better.  South's  Sermons. 

The  firft  of  them  being  eminently  holy  and  dear  to  God, 
fhould  derive  a  blefling  to  his  poftcrity  on  that  account,  and 
prevail  at  laft  to  have  them  alfo  accepted  as  holy,  and  inflated 
in  the  favour  of  God.  Atterbury' s  Sermons. 

2.  To  invert.  Obiolete. 

Fot'his  poffeflions, 

Although  by  confutation  they  are  ours, 

We  do  inflate  and  widow  you  withal.  Shakefpeare. 

I N  5  T  A  UR  a't  ion.  n.f.  [inflaurationy  French;  inflauratio,  Lat.J 
Reftoration  ;  reparation  ;  renewal. 

Inste'ad  of.  prep.  [A  word  formed  by  the  coalition  of  in  and 
flead ,  place.] 

1.  In  room  of;  in  place  of. 

Vary  the  form  of  fpeech,  and  inflead  of  the  word  church 
make  it  a  queftion  in  politicks,  whether  the  monument  be  in 
danger.  Swift. 

2.  Equal  to. 

This  very  confideration  to  a  wife  man  is  inflead  of  a  thou- 
fand  arguments,  to  fatisfy  him,  that,  in  thofe  times,  no 
fuch  thing  was  believed.  Tillotfon's  Sermons. 

To  Inste'ep.  v.  a.  [in  and fleep. j 

l.  To  foak  ;  to  macerate  in  moifture. 

Suffolk  firft  died,  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 

Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  infleep'd.  Shakefpcarc . 

•2.  Eying  under  water. 

The  guttered  rocks,  and  congregated  fands. 

Traitors  infleep'd  to  clog  the  guiltlefs  keel.  Shak.  Othello. 

Instep,  n.f.  [in  and  flop.]  The  upper  part  of  the  foot  where 
it  joins  to  the  leg. 

The  caliga  was  a  military  fhoe  with  a  very  thick  foie,  tied 
above  the  inflep  with  leather  thongs.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

To  I'NSTIGATE.  v.  a.  [ infligo ,  Lat.  infliguer ,  French.]  To 
urge  to  ill ;  to  provoke  or  incite  to  a  crime. 

Instigation,  n.f.  [ infligation ,  French;  from  infligate.']  In¬ 
citement  to  a  crime  ;  encouragement ;  impulle  to  ill. 

Such  infligations  have  been  often  dropt, 

Where  I  h  ave  took  them  up.  Shakefp.  Julius  Cafar. 

Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this  ?  But  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  infligation.  Shakefp.  IVinters  Tale. 

It  was  partly  by  the  infligation  of  fome  fa&ious  malecon- 
tents  that  bare  principal  ftroke  amongft  therfi.  Bacon. 

Shall  any  man,  that  wilfully  procures  the  cutting  of 
whole  armies  to  pieces,  fet  up  for  an  innocent  ?  As  if  the 
lives  that  were  taken  away  by  his  infligation  were  hot  to  be 
charged  upon  his  account.  L'Ejlrange's  Fables. 

We  have  an  abridgment  of  all  the  bafenefs  and  villainy 
that  both  the  corruption  of  nature  and  the  injligation  of  the 
devil  could  bring  the  fons  of  men  to.  South's  Sermons. 

Instiga'tor.  n.f.  [infligatcur,  French;  from  infligate.}  In¬ 
citer  to  ill. 

That  fea  of  blood  is  enough  to  drown  in  eternal  mifery 
the  malicious  author  or  infligator  of  its  effufion.  K.  Charles. 

Either  the  eagernefs  of  acquiring,  or  the  revenge  of  mif¬ 
fing  dignities,  have  been  the  great  infligators  of  ecclefiaftick 
feuds.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  INSTFLL.  v.  a.  [ injlillo ,  Lat.  infliller ,  French.] 

1.  To  infufe  by  drops. 

He  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  infill'd.  Milton. 

2.  To  infinuate  any  thing  imperceptibly  into  the  mind  ;  to 
infufe. 

Though  fuch  affemblies  be  had  indeed  for  religion’s  fake, 
hurtful  neverthelefs  they  may  eafily  prove,  as  well  in  regard 
of  their  fitnefs  to  ferve  the  turn  of  hereticks,  and  fuch  as 
privily  will  fooneft  adventure  to  inflil  their  poifon  into  mens 
minds.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

He  had  a  farther  defign  in  all  this  companion,  to  inflil  and 
infinuate  good  inftrudlion,  by  contributing  to  their  happinefs 
in  this  prefent  life.  Calamy's  Sermons. 

Thofe  heathens  did  in  a  particular  manner  inflil  the  prin¬ 
ciple  into  their  children  of  loving  their  country,  which  is  far 
otherwife  now-a-days.  Sivift's  Mifcel. 

Instilla'tion.  n.  f  [mflillatio ,  Lat.  from  inflih] 

1.  The  aett  of  pouring  in  by  drops. 

2.  The  a&  of  infufing  flowly  into  the  mind. 

3.  The  thing  infufed. 

They  imbitter  the  cup  of  life  by  infenfible  inflillations. 

Rambler. 

Insti'nct.  ad).  [/ 'nflincl ,  Fr.  inflinflus ,  Lat.]  Moved  ;  ani¬ 
mated.  A  word  not  in  ufe. 

Forth  rufh’d  with  whirlwind  found 

The  chariot  of  paternal  deity, 

Flafhing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 

Itfelf  infliSl  with  fpirit,  but  convoy’d 

By  four  chcrubick  fliapes.  Milton  s  Par.  Lofl ,  b.  vi. 

I'NSTINCT.  n.f  [iuflinft,  Fr.  inflinttus ,  Lat.  This  word 
had  its  accent  formerly  on  tire  laft  fyllable.]  Defire  or  aver- 


fion  adting  in  the  mind  without  the  intervention  of  reafon  0? 
deliberation  ;  the  power  determining  the  will  of  brutes. 

In  him  they  fear  your  highnefs’  death ; 

And  mere  inflintt  of  love  and  loyalty 
Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banifhment,  Shakefpcarc. 
Thou  knoweft  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules ;  but  beware 
inflinft  ;  the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  prince :  inflinft  is  a 
great  matter.  I  was  a  coward  on  inflindl :  I  fhall  think  the 
better  of  myfelf  and  thee,  during  my  life ;  I  for  a  valiant 
lion,  and  thefc  for  a  true  prince.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV.  p.  i. 

But  providence  or  inflintt  of  nature  feems, 

Or  reafon  though  difturb’d,  and  fcarce  confulted. 

To  have  guided  me  aright.  Milton's  Agonijl.  /.  1 545. 

Nature  firft  pointed  out  my  Portius  to  ine^ 

And  eafily  taught  me  by  her  fecret  force 
To  love  thy  perfon,  e’er  I  knew  thy  merit ; 

Till  what  was  inflinft  grew  up  into  friendfhip.  Adclifon. 

The  philofopher  avers, 

That  reafon  guides  our  deed,  and  inflintt  theirs. 

InflinCt  and  reafon  how  fliall  we  divide  ?  Priori 

Reafon  ferves  when  prefs'd  ; 

But  honeft  inflihfl  comes  a.  volunteer.  Pope. 

Insti'nctEd.  adj.  [ inflinftus ,  Lat.]  Impreffed  as  an  animating 
power.  This,  neither  mufical  nor  proper,  was  perhaps  in¬ 
troduced  by  Bentley. 

What  native  unextiriguiftiable  beauty  muft  be  impreffed 
arid  infli noted  through  the  whole,  which  the  defedation  of  fo 
many  parts  by  a  bad  printer  and  a  worfe  editor  could  not  hin¬ 
der  from  fhining  forth.  Bentley's  Preface  to  Milton . 

Insti'nctive.  adj.  [from  injlinfl.]  ACting  without  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  choice  of  reafon ;  riling  in  the  mind  without  appa¬ 
rent  caufe. 

Rais’d 

By  quick  inflinctive  motion,  up  I  fprung, 

As  thitherward  endeavouring.  ALilton's  Par.  Lofl ,  b.  viii. 
It  will  be  natural  that  Ulyffes’s  mind  fhould  forbode ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  inflinttive  prefage  was  a  favourite  opinion 
of  Homer’s.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odyjfley. 

Insti'nctivelY.  adv.  [from  inflinftive.’]  By  inftinct ;  by  the 
call  of  nature. 

The  very  rats 

Inflindiively  had  quit  it.  Shakcfpeare's  Tempefl. 

To  I'NSTITUTE.  v.n.  [inflituo,  inflitutum ,  Lat.  inflituay  Fr.] 

1.  To  fix;  to  eftablifh ;  to  appoint ;  toenaiSt;  to  fettle;  to 
preferibe. 

God  then  inflituted  a  law  natural  to  be  obferved  by  crea¬ 
tures  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  manner  of  laws,  the 
inftitution  thereof  is  defcribed  as  being  eftablifhed  by  folemn 
injunction.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  inflitute 
A  courfc  of  learning,  and  ingenuous  ftudies.  Shakefpeare. 
To  the  production  of  the  effect  they  are  determined  by  the 
laws  of  their  nature,  inflituted  and  imprinted  on  them  by  ini¬ 
mitable  wifdom.  Hale's  Original  of  Mankind. 

To  inflitute  a  court  and  country  party  without  materials, 
would  be  a  very  new  fyftem  in  politicks,  and  what,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  was  never  thought  on  before.  Swift. 

2.  To  educate;  to  inftruCt ;  to  form  by  inftruCtion. 

If  children  were  early  inflituted ,  knowledge  would  infen- 
fibly  infinuate  itfelf.  Decay  of  Pietv . 

I'nstitute.  n.f  [inflituty  Fr.  inflitutum ,  Latin.] 

1.  Eftablifhed  law;  fettled  order. 

This  law,  though  cuftom  now  direCts  the  coutfe. 

As  nature’s  inflitutey  is  yet  in  force 

Uncancel’d,  though  difufed.  Dryden. 

2.  Precept;  maxim;  principle. 

Thou  art  pale  in  mighty  ftudies  grown, 

To  make  the  Stoick  inflit utes  thy  own.  Dryden' s  Perftus, 

Institution,  n.f.  [inflitutiohy  Fr.  inflitutio ,  Latin.] 


j.  ACt  of  eftablifhing. 


2.  Eftablifhment ;  fettlement. 

The  inflitution  of  God’s  law  is  defcribed  as  being  eftablifh¬ 
ed  by  folemn  injunction.  Hooker . 

It  became  him  by  whom  all  things  are,  to  be  the  way  of 
falvation  to  all,  that  the  inflitution  and  restitution  of  the  world 
might  be  both  wrought  with  one  hand.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

This  unlimited  power  placed  fundamentally  in  the  body  of 
a  people,  is  what  legiflators  have  endeavoured,  in  their  feveral 
fchemes  or  inflitutions  of  government,  to  depofit  in  fuch  hands 
as  would  preferve  the  people.  Swift. 

3*  Pofitive  law. 

The  holinefs  of  the  firft  fruits  and  the  lump  is  ar!  holinefs, 
merely  of  inflitution ,  outward  and  nominal ;  whereas  the 
holinefs  of  the  root  is  an  holinefs  of  nature,  inherent  and 
real.  Atter bury  s  Sermons. 

The  law  and  inflitution  founded  by  Mofes  was  to  eftablifh 
religion,  and  to  make  mercy  and  peace  known  to  the  whole 

earth.  .  '  Forbes. 

4.  Education. 

After  baptifm,  when  it  is  in  infancy  received,  fucceeds  in- 
ftruCtion  and  injlitution  in  the  nature  and  feveral  branches  of 
i  7.  M  that 
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('hat  vow,  which  was  made  at  the  font,  in  a  fhort  intelligible 
manner.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

ft  is  a  neceH ary  piece  of  providence  in  the  injlitutlon  of  our 
children,  to  train  them  up  to  fomewhat  in  their  youth,  that 
may  honeftly  entertain  them  in  their  age.  L'Ejlrangc. 

His  learning  was  not  the  effect  of  precept  or  injlitutlon  * 

Bentley. 

Institutionary,  adj.  [from  injlitutlon.]  Elemental;  con¬ 
taining  the  hrft  dodlrines,  or  principles  of  dodlrine. 

r  hat  it  was  not  out  of  fafhion  Ariftotle  declareth  in  his 
politicks,  among  the  inflitutionary  rules  of  youth.  Brown , 

1.  An  eftablifher ;  one  who  fettles. 

Enstitutor.  n.  f.  [inflituteur,  Fr.  injlitutor ,  Latin.] 

It  might  have  fucceeded  a  little  better,  if  it  had  pleafed 
the  injlitutor s  of  the  civil  months  of  the  fun  to  have  ordered 
them  alternately  odd  and  even.  Holder  on  Time. 

2.  Inftrudlor;  educator. 

The  two  great  aims  which  every  injlitutor  of  youth  fhould 
mainly  and  intentionally  drive  at.  Walker. 

I'nstituT ist.  n.  f.  [from  injlitute. ]  Writer  of  inflitutes,  or 
elemental  inftrudtions. 

Green  gall  the  injlitutijls  would  perfuade  us  to  be  an  effedl 
of  an  over-hot  flomach.  Harvey  on  Confutations. 

1  o  i n'Sto/p.  v.  a.  [in  and flop.]  To  clofe  up  ;  to  flop. 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 
The  (earns  ihjt ops.  Dry  den  s  Ann.  Ml  rah. 

J  o  INS  I  RLT/C  1  .  v.  a.  [ injlruo ,  Latin  ;  inflruire ,  French.] 
r.  1  o  teach  ;  to  form  by  precept;  to  inform  authoritatively ; 
to  educate;  to  inflitute  ;  to  diredl. 

Out  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to  hear  his  voice,  that  he 
might  inflruSl  thee.  ^  Dent.  iv.  36. 

His  God  doth  mflruSl  him  to  diferetion,  and  doth  teach 
-him.  Ifa.xxvm.  26. 

They  that  were  inJlruSled  in  the  fongs  of  the  Lord  were 
two  hundred  fourfeore  and  eight.  1  Cbrsn.  xxv.  7. 

Thefe  are  the  things  wherein  Solomon  was  inJlruSled  for 
building  of  the  houfe  of  God.  2  Cbron.  iii.  3. 

Chenaniah,  chief  of  the  Levites,  inJlruSled  about  the  fong, 
becaufe  he  was  fkilful.  1  Cbron.  xv.  22. 

She  being  before  inJlruSled  of  her  mother.  Matth.  xiv.  8. 
Thou  approve!!  the  things  that  are  more  excellent,  being 
inJlruSled  out  of  the  haw.  Rom.  ii.  18. 

InflruSl  me,  for  thou  knoweft.  Milton. 

He  ever  by  confulting  at  thy  fhrine 
Return’d  the  wifer,  or  the  more  inJlruSl 
To  fly  or  follow  what  concern’d  him  mod.  Milton . 

2.  To  model ;  to  form.  Little  in  ufe. 

They  fpeak  to  the  merits  of  a  caufe,  after  the  prodlor  has 
prepared  and  inJlruSled  the  fame  for  a  hearing  before  the 
jU(lge-  _  Aylijfe's  Parergon. 

Instru'cter.  n.f  [from  inflruSl.]  A  teacher;  an  inftituter ; 
one  who  delivers  precepts  or  imparts  knowledge. 

You  have  ten  thoufand  inJlruSlors  in  Chrift.  1 
After  the  flood  arts  to  Chaldea  fell, 

The  father  of  the  faithful  there  did  dwell. 

Who  both  their  parent  and  inJlruSlor  was.  Denham. 

O  thou,  who  future  things  can’ll  reprefent 
As  prefent,  hcav’nly  inJlruSlor!  Miltons  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

Poets,  the  firft  inJlruSlors  of  mankind, 

Brought  all  things  to  their  native  proper  ufe.  Rofcommon. 
They  fee  how  they  are  befet  on  every  fide,  not  only  with 
temptations,  but  inJlruSlors  to  vice.  Locke  on  Education. 

We  have  precepts  of  duty  given  us  by  our  inJlruSlors.  Rog. 
Several  inJlruSlors  were  difpofed  among  this  little  helplefs 
Pcop!e.  Addifon’s  Guard.  N°.  105. 

Instruction,  n.f.  [ inflruSliou ,  French;  from  inflruSl.] 
t.  The  ad  of  teaching  ;  information. 

It  lies  on  you  to  fpeak, 

Not  by  your  own  inflruSliou,  nor  by  any  matter 
Which  your  heart  prompts  you  to,  but  with  fuch  words 
As  are  rooted  in  your  tongue.  Shakejpeare's  Coriolanus. 
We  are  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all  ages,  for  thofe 
difeoveries  and  difeourfes  they  have  left  behind  them  for  our 
inJlruSlion.  <  Zocke. 

2.  Precepts  conveying  knowledge. 

Will  ye  not  receive  inflruSliou  to  hearken  to  receive  my 
words  1  _  Jer.  xxxv. 

On  ev’ry  thorn  delightful  wifdom  grows, 

In.cv’ry  Area  in  a  lweet  inJlruSlion  flows; 

But  fome  untaught  o’erhear  the  whifper’ring  rill, 

In  fpite  of  lacred  leifure,  blockheads  ftill.  Young. 

3.  Authoritative  information  ;  mandate. 

See  this  difpatch’d  with  all  the  hafle  thou  can’ll ; 

Anon  I’ll  give  thee  more  iuflruSlion.  Sbakefpeare. 

Instructive,  adj.  [from  inflruSl-,  inflruSlif,  French.]  Con¬ 
veying  knowledge. 

With  variety  of  inJlruSlive  expreffions  by  fpeech  man 
alone  is  endowed.  *  Holder. 

I  would  not  laugh  but  in  order  to  inftrud  ;  or  if  my  mirth 
ccafes  to  be  inJlruSlive ,  it  fhall  never  ceafe  to  be  innocent. 

Addifon's  SpeSl.  N*.  179. 
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INSTRUMENT.  „.f  [injlrument,  F\.  flnflrumentum,  Lat.1 

1.  A  tool  uled  for  any  work  or  purpofe.  r  J 

If  he  imite  him  with  an  injlrument  of  iron,  fo  that  he  die 
he  is  a  murderer.  \r,.„  J* 

Tin  'r  •  i  r  XXXV#  X  6* 

What  artificial  frame,  what  injlrument,  • 

Did  one  fuperior  genius  e’er  invent; 

Which  to  the  mtifeles  is  preferr’d.  ’  Blackmore  on  Creation 
Box  is  a  wood  ufeful  for  turners  and  injlrument  makers. 

a  r  n  Mortimer. 

2.  A  frame  conftrudted  fo  as  to  yield  harmonious  founds. 

He  that  fir  ike  th  an  injlrument  with  /kill,  may  caufe  not- 
withftanding  a  very  pleafant  found,  if  the  firing  whereon  he 
flriketh  chance  to  be  capable  of  harmony.  ° Hooker ,  b.  i. 

She  taketh  mofl  delight 

In  mufick,  inflruments  and  poetry.  Sbakefpeare . 

In  folitary  groves  he  makes  his  moan, 

Nor,  mix  d  in  mirth,  in  youthful  pleafure  fhares. 

But  fighs  when  fongs  and  inflruments  he  hears.  ’  Dryden 

3.  A  writing  containing  any  contrail  or  order. 

He  called  Edna  his  wife,  and  took  paper,  and  did  write 
an  injlrument  of  covenants,  and  fealed  it.  Tob.v ii.  14 

4.  The  agent  or  mean  of  any  thing.  It  is  ufed  of  perfons  as 
well  as  things,  but  of  perfons  very  often  in  an  ill  fenfe. 

The  gods  would  not  have  delivered  a  foul  into  the  body 
which  hath  arms  and  legs,  only  inflruments  of  doing  ;  but  that 
it  were  intended  the  mind  fhould  employ  them.  &  Sidney. 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  fufpect, 

An  injlrument  of  this  your  calling  back. 

Lay  not  your  blame  on  me.  Shakefp.  Othello. 

All  voluntary  felf-denials  and  auflerities  which  Chrlftianity 
commends  become  necefl'ary,  not  Amply  for  themfelves,  but 
as  inflruments  towards  a  higher  end.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Reputation  is  the  fmallelt  facrifice  thofe  can  make  us,  who 
have  been  the  inflruments  of  our  ruin.  Sivift's  Alifcel. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  confldered  concerning  reafon," 
whether  fyllogifm  be  the  proper  injlrument  of  it,  and  the  ufe- 
fullefl  way  of  excrcifing  this  faculty.  Locke. 

5.  One  who  a£ls  only  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  another. 

He  fcarcely  knew  what  was  done  in  his  own  chamber,  but 
as  it  pleafed  her  inflruments  to  frame  themfelves.  Sidney,  b.  Ii. 

All  the  inflruments  which  aided  to  expofe  the  child,  were 
even  then  loft  when  it  was  found.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

In  benefits  as  well  as  injuries,  it  is  the  principal  that  we 
are  to  confider,  not  the  injlrument ;  that  which  a  man  does 
by  another,  is  in  truth  his  own  adl.  L'Eflrange. 

The  bold  are  but  th’  inflruments  of  the  wife,  ■ 

They  undertake  the  dangers  they  advife.  Dryden . 

Instrume  ntal.  adj.  [inflrumcntal,  French ;  inflrumentum, 
Latin.] 

1.  Conducive  as  means  to  fome  end  ;  organical. 

All  fecond  and  inflrumental  caufes,  without  that  operative 
acuity  which  God  gave  them,  would  become  altocnether 
“lent,  virtuelefs,  and  dead.  Raleigh's  Hifl.  of  the  World. 

Prayer,  which  is  inflrumental  to  every  thing,  hath  a  parti¬ 
cular  promife  in  this  thing.  _  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

It  is  not  an  eflential  part  of  religion,  but  rather  an  auxi¬ 
liary  and  inflrumental  duty.  Smalridge's  Sermons. 

I  difeern  fome  excellent  final  caufes  of  conjundlion  of  body 
and  foul ;  but  the  inflrumental  I  know  not,  nor  what  invifi- 
ble  bands  and  fetters  unite  them  together.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

2.  A dling  to  fome  end  ;  contributing  to  fome  purpofe;  helpful  : 
Bled  of  perfons  and  things. 

The  prefbyteriaji  merit  is  of  little  weight,  when  they 
allege  themfelves  inflrumental  towards  the  reftoration.  Swift. 

3.  Confifting  not  of  voices  but  inflruments. 

They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  law  ceremonial  abro¬ 
gated,  require  the  abrogation  of  injlrumental  mufick,  ap¬ 
proving  neverthelefs  the  ufe  of  vocal  melody  to  remain,  muft 
fhew  fome  reafon,  wherefore  the  one  fhould  be  thought  a 
legal  ceremony  and  not  the  other.  Hooker,  b.  v. 

4.  Produced  by  inflruments  ;  not  vocal. 

Oft  in  bands, 

While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk. 

With  heav’nly  touch  of  injlrumental  founds 

In  full  harmonious  number  join’d,  their  fongs 

Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heav’n.  AUlton. 

Sweet  voices,  mix’d  with  inflrumental  founds, 

Afcend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds.  Dryd. 
Instrumentality,  n.  f  [from  injlrumental .]  Subordinate 
agency ;  agency  of  any  thing  as  means  to  an  end. 

Thofe  natural  and  involuntary  adtings  are  not  done  by  de¬ 
liberation  and  formal  command,  yet  they  are  done  by  the 
virtue,  energy,  and  influx  of  the  foul,  and  the  inflrumenta- 
lity  of  the  fpirits.  Hale's  Original  of  Mankind. 

Instrument  ally.  adv.  [from  injlrumental .]  In  the  nature 
of  an  inftrument ;  as  means  to  an  end. 

Mens  well-being  here  in  this  life  is  but  inflrumentally  good, 
as  being  the  means  for  him  to  be  well  in  the  next  life,  Digby\ 
Habitual  preparation  for  the  fycrament  confilts  in  a  Hand¬ 
ing,  permanent  habit,  or  principle  of  hplinefs*  wrought  chiefly 

by 
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•  oJ’  and  "Mentally  by  his  word,  in  the  heart 

Ikstr a .  r  rr  .  South's  Sermons. 

means  ,:  NJ1T  ^  ^  Rental.]  Ufefulnefs  as 

T'„2rl/fr''m'”ti”/S,0f-  richcs  *°  worts  of  ohariey,  has 
bv  law  m  S2  f  ’  ^  Chri,li“"  commonwealth, 

lK,b'r*?.A»«  fecure  propriety.  OmmU,  Fund. 
IN6U  FFi  rable.  adj.  f m  and  fufferable.  1 

1.  Intolerable;  infupportable;  intenfe  beyond  endurance 
^^P^dwtth^t^,^ 

S^tLrmed"8  “  leaves  that  curious 

2.  Deteftable;  contemptible.  Ude' 

thetr  SS-Ud;e/°n  I*110  daiIy  pefter  the  world  with 

J  ft er able  fluff,  fhould  be  difeouraged  from  writing  any 

Tucirrcn  ,  rr  Dryden  s  Dedication  to  f uvened. 

°i°'  fr°m  infi‘ff‘rabU-}  To  a  degree  beyond 

Thofe  heav’nly  fliapes 

Wdl  dazde  now  this  earthly,  with  their  blaze 
Infufferably  bright.  MiUorCs  pa).  L„  b 

™  perfo"  remarkably  ungrateful,  who  was  not 
alio  infufferably  proud.  ;  Soutps 

I^nrFIfUENCE'  ?  «•/  [tnfufficience,  Fr.  in  and /undent.]  In- 
Insuffi'ciency.  fr  dequatenefs  to  any  end  or  purpofe- 
want  of  requ.fite  value  or  power  :  ufed  of  things  and  perfons! 

readino-  s  nP^e^flor  iffifficiency,  otherwife  than  by 

readmg  to  mftrua  the  flock,  ftandeth  in  this  place  as  a 

ftranger  with  whom  our  form  of  common  prayer  hath  no¬ 
thing  tO  dO.  J  TT  ,  , 

-i  i  •  r  jr  .  .  ,  .  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

fbr;\  e  c  fote”cy°(  ,the  lisht  of  nature  is>  by  the  light  of 
f°  fj  UPP  ied’  that  farther  light  than  this-  hath 
added,  there  doth  not  need  unto  that  end.  Hooker,  b.  ii 

We  will  give  you  fleepy  drinks,  that  your  fenfes,  unintel- 
ligent  of  omt  infuffictence,  may,  though  they  cannot  praife  us, 
as  little  accufe  us.  Shakefpeare' s  Winter's  Tale . 

Till  experience  had  d.fcovered  their  defea  and  infufficiency , 

I  did  certainly  conclude  them  to  be  infallible.  Wilkins 

..  •  r  the  plef®  made  ufe  of  to  this  purpofe,  and  fhew 

the  infufficiency  and  weaknefs  of  them.  Atterburv 

Insufficient,  adj.  [ inefficient ,  French  ;  in  and  fufficient.\ 
Inadequate  to  any  need,  ufe,  or  purpofe  ;  wanting  abilities; 
incapable;  unfit.  °  * 

The  bifhop  to  whom  they  fhall  be  prefented,  may  iuftly 
reject  them  aS  incapable  and  inefficient.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

We  are  weak,  dependant  creatures,  inefficient  to  our  own 
nappinefs,  full  of  wants  which  of  ourfelves  we  cannot  re¬ 
lieve,  expofed  te  a  numerous  train  of  evils  which  we  know 
not  how  to  divert.  R  >5  s 

Faffing  kills  by  the  bad  ftate,  not  by  the  inefficient  quan- 
tity  of  fluids.  ArbuthLf on  Aliments. 

Insuffi  ciently,  ado.  [from  inefficient.]  With  want  of  pro¬ 
per  ability  ;  not  fkilfully.  1 

Insufflation,  [in  an dfufflo,  Latin.]  The  aft  of  breathing 
upon.  ° 

Impofition  of  hands  is  a  cuftom  of  parents  in  bleflin*  their 
chddren,  but  taken  up  by  the  apoftles  infkad  of  that  divine 
infuffiation  which  Chrift  ufed.  Hammond's  Fundamentals. 
Insular.  ladj.  [tnfulaire,  French ;  infularis ,  Lat.]  Belong- 
Tnsulary.  J  ing  to  an  ifland.  5 

Druina,  being  furrounded  with  the  fea,  is  hardly  to  be  in¬ 
vaded,  having  many  other  infulary  advantages.  Hovucl. 

I  nsulai  ed.  adj.  [infulo,  Lat.J  Not  contiguous  on  any  fide. 
Insu'lse.  adj.  [ infuljus ,  Lat.J  Dull ;  infipid  ;  heavy.  Dilt. 
Insu'lt.  n.  f.  [infultus,  Lat.  infulte,  French.] 

1.  The  a&  of  leaping  upon  any  thing.  In  this  fenfe  it  has  the 
accent  on  the  laft  lyllable  :  the  fenfe  is  rare. 

The  bull’s  infult  at  four  fhe  may  fuftain, 

But  after  ten  from  nuptial  rites  refrain.  Dryden  s  Virril. 

2.  A6I  of  infolence  or  contempt. 

Take  the  fentence  ferioufly,  becaufe  railleries  are  an  infult 

rp °TXTcer vr ^tUnate*  r.  ,  ,  Mtes  on  the  Odyffiy. 

To  INSU'LT.  v.a.  [infult er,  Fr.  infult o,  Lat.] 

1.  To  treat  with  infolence  or  contempt  It  is  ufed  fometimes 
With  over ,  fometimes  without  a  prepofition. 

The  poet  makes  his  hero,  after  he  was  glutted  by  tho 
death  of  HeUor,  and  the  honour  he  did  his  friend  by  infult - 
hg  over  his  murderer,  to  be  moved  by  the  tears  of  kin* 
Priam.  Potc 

2.  To  trample  upon  ;  to  triumph  over. 

It  pleas’d  the  king  his  maffer  very  lately 
To  ffrike  at  me  upon  his  mifeonffrudiion  ; 

When  he  conjundf,  and  flatt’ring  his  difpleafure, 

Tript  me  behind ;  being  down,  infidtcd,  rail’d, 

And  put  upon  him  fuch  a  deal  of  man, 

That  worthied  him.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

So  ’fc apes  the  infulting  fire  his  narrow  jail, 

And  makes  fmall  outlets  into  open  air.  Dryden. 
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Ey  n  when  they  fing  at  eafe  in  full  content, 

Infulting  o  er  the  toil  they  underwent, 

Vet  ffill  they  find  a  future  talk  remain, 

To  turn  the  foil.  Dryden' s  Virgil 

su  lter.  n.f  ffrom  infult. One  who  treats  another  with 
inlolent  triumph. 

Ev  n  man,  the  mercilefs  infulter  man, 

Man,  who  rejoices  in  our  fex’s  weaknefs; 

r®1^1  pity thee:  r,  Rowe's  Jane  Shorn 

1  tnumphNGLY’  ^  ^r°m  infultin&' J  With  contemptuous 

Infultingly ,  he  made  your  love  his  boaff, 

Gave  me  my  life,  and  told  me  what  it  coft.  Drydem 
Insuperability,  n.f.  [from  inffiperable .]  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  invincible.  J 

INALTERABLE,  adj.  [infuperabilis,  Latin.]  Invincible;  in- 
iurmountable;  not  to  be  conquered  ;  not  to  be  overcome. 

is  appears  to  be  an  infuperable  objection,  becaufe  of  the 
evidence  that  fenfe  feems  to  give  it.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

.  M/.uch  m'Sht  be  done  would  we  but  endeavour ;  nothing 
is  infuperable  to  pains  and  patience.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

And  middle  natures  how  they  long  to  join, 

Vet  never  pafs  th’  injdperable  line.  °  Pope's  Effay  on  Man. 

•“  AA,BLE «*?■”■/  ffrom  mfuperallej  InvmcibleneT 
impoflibility  to  be  furmounted. 

“dV'  [fr°m  Invincibly ;  infnr- 

Between  the  grain  and  the  vein  of  a  diamond  there  is  this 
difference,  that  the  former  furthers,  the  latter,  bein*  fo  in- 
Juperably  hard,  hinders  the  fplitting  of  it.  Grevj's  Muffium. 
^supportable,  adj.  [, mfupportable ,  French;  in  and  jupport- 
^  a  xrt0  Crab  C  "  infufferaWei  to  be  endured. 

•  u  pUt  Up°n  a  man  ‘n  comPany  is  infupportable ;  it 

is  heightened  according  to  the  greatnefs,  and  multiplied  ac- 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  perfons  that  hear.  South. 

infolete  "  en£mIeS  tl,e  more  is  ^ die 

f  f;  0Ught  ?f  bein§  ttothIng  after  death  is  a  burden  in- 
Jupportable  to  a  virtuous  man :  we  naturally  aim  at  happinefs, 
and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  our  prefent  being ^Dryd 

woTld  h  °  than  WnH,  Under  °r  near  the  E(luator’  this  Spring 
would  be  a  moft  peftilent  and  infupportable  Summer;  and  as 

nearer  thePoles’ 

lNnX0thJftaBtLEfEbS'”‘b  irjfuPPortable. J  InfuffcraUc- 

nets ,  the  ftate  of  being  beyond  endurance. 

.J  'fTP  r‘C  10  P’^ul  a  d«'»«tion  of  the  infupportable. 
°  .  defires,  that  Dorus’s  ears  procured  his  eyes  with 

ferino-  S‘VC  tc  llIT'0ny  how  much  they  fuffered  for  her  fuf- 

lKdur^ice.TABLY*  [  fr0m  BeyoiS^nl 

But  fafeft  he  who  flood  aloof, 

When  infupportably  his  foot  advanc’d, 

In  fcorn  of  their  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools, 

bprAth,Cm,  t0  df ath  \ troops*  Milton's  Agoni/les. 

poemwasl 'ee 

’tiU  1  “n 

.y  a^«Xhins  difficu,t !  d£f‘>air  “lls  -  tha'  yp1 

lN:r„;rb^iY-  -*■ [ftom  -v— .j  invi„CiC 

lNXr'CTI°N-  "'k  Latin.]  A  Mtious  rilW  ■  a 

rebellious  commotion. 

a  a  tbc  a<^‘ng  °p  a  dreadful  thing. 

And  the  firft  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
ike  a  phantafma,  or  a  hideous  dream  * 

J  he  genius  and  the  mortal  inftruments 
Are  then  in  council;  affd  the  ftate  of  man. 

Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  fuffers  then 

TbU  "aftur^.of, an.  Shah  Jut.  C  is  far. 

hij  City  of  old  time  hath  made  infur reRion  againft  kin*s 

arrd  that  rebe  ton  and  fedition  have  be'en  made  therein.  kZ. 
Lord  ere  ftli  bc  a  Srcat  'nfurrtP.ien  upon  thofe  that  fear  the 

xhlfQttgt bafe  pe01i'e  ate  common^ 

ft  Thehtrade.of  Rome  had  ,ike  ^ve  ruffered"a’n«h"e? peat 

ftroke  by  an  in  Egypt,  excited  by  Achilleus  A^buth 

nf  tinM“rrc'  La,i"-j  The  aa  S: 

^'^tou":  "*■  U *  ahd  ,aC,UW’  la,in  J  N“‘  Perceptible 
[I‘a'ia,’']  A"y  'hi"S  ,fia‘  figurefen'- 

.i<,^“nVb£elr  W"iCh  JUVenal  - 

yiaatlon  on  Italy. 

Inta'stable. 
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Inta'staele.  adj.  [in  and  tajle.)  Not  raifing  any  fenfations 
in  the  organs  of  tafte. 

Something  which  is  invifible,  intajlable ,  and  intangible,  as 
exifting  only  in  the  fancy,  may  produce  a  plcafure  fuperior  to 
that  of  fenfe.  Crew’s  Co/mol. 

INTEGER,  n.f.  [Latin.]  The  whole  of  anything. 

As  not  only  fignified  a  piece  of  money,  but  any  integer ; 
from  whence  is  derived  the  word  ace ,  or  unit.  ; Irbuthnot . 

1'ntec?RAL.  adj.  [integral,  French;  integer,  Latin.] 

1.  Whole:  applied  to  a  thing  confidered  as  comprifing  all  its 
conftituent  parts. 

A  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral ,  and  their  parts  toge¬ 
ther.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijlory. 

2.  Uninjured  ;  complete  ;  not  defedive. 

No  wonder  if  one  remain  fpeechlefs,  though  of  integral 
principles,  who,  from  an  infant,  Ihould  be  bred  up  amongft 
mutes,  and  have  no  teaching.  Holder . 

3.  Not  fradional ;  not  broken  into  fradions. 

Integral,  n.f  The  whole  made  up  of  parts. 

Phyficians,  by  the  help  of  anatomical  difiedions,  have 
fearched  into  thofe  various  meanders  of  the  veins,  arteries, 
nerves,  and  integrals  of  the  human  body.  Hale. 

Confider  the  infinite  complications  and  combinations  of 
feveral  concurrences  to  the  conftitution  and  operation  of  al- 
moft  every  integral  in  nature.  Hale. 

A  mathematical  whole  is  better  called  integral,  when  the 
feveral  parts,  which  make  up  the  whole,  are  diftind,  and  each 
may  fubfift  apart.  Watts. 

Inte'gRITY.  n.f  [integrite,  Fr.  integritas,  from  integer,  Lat.J 

1.  Honefty ;  uncorrupt  mind;  purity  of  manners;  uncorrupt- 
ednefs. 

Your  difhonour 

Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  ftate 

Of  that  integrity  which  fliould  become  it.  Sha/cefp.  Coriol. 

Macduff,  this  noble  paffion. 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  foul 
Wip’d  the  black  fcruples,  reconcil’d  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.  Shake/.  Macbeth. 

Whoever  has  examined  both  parties  cannot  go  far  towards 
the  extremes  of  either,  without  violence  to  his  integrity  or 
underftanding.  Swift. 

The  libertine,  inftead  of  attempting  to  corrupt  our  inte¬ 
grity,  will  conceal  and  difguife  his  own  vices.  Rogers. 

2.  Purity;  genuine  unadulterate  ftate. 

Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  integrity.  Hale. 

3.  Intirenefs  ;  unbroken  whole. 

Take  away  this  transformation,  and  there  is  no  chafm,  nor 
can  it  afFed  the  integrity  of  the  adion.  Broome. 

Integument,  n.f  [ integumentum ,  intego,  Lat.J  Any  thing 
that  covers  or  invelops  another. 

He  could  no  more  live  without  his  frize-coat  than  without 
his  fkin  :  it  is  not  indeed  fo  properly  his  coat,  as  what  the 
anatomifts  call  one  of  the  integuments  of  the  body.  Addifon. 

INTELLECT,  n.f.  [intellect,  Fr.  intelleClus,  Lat.J  The  in¬ 
telligent  mind  ;  the  power  of  underftanding. 

All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear, 

All  intellect,  all  fenfe.  Milton. 

All  thofe  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions,  which  vulgar  minds 
gaze  at,  and  the  ingenious  purfue,  are  but  the  reliques  of  an 
intellect  defaced  with  fin  and  time.  South’s  Sermons. 

Intel  lection.  n.f.  [intelledion,  Fr.  intelleCiio,  Latin.]  The 
ad  of  underftanding. 

Simple  apprehenfion  denotes  the  foul’s  naked  intelledion  of 
an  objed,  without  either  compofition  or  dedudion.  G/anv. 

A  determinate  intelledion  of  the  modes  of  being,  never  hinted 
by  the  fenfes,  can  realize  chimeras.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

They  will  fay  ’tis  not  the  bulk  or  fubftance  of  the  animal 
fpirit,  but  its  motion  and  agility,  that  produces  intelledion  and 
fenfe.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

Intelle'ctive.  adj.  [  inteUed  if,  Fr.  from  intellect.]  Having 
power  to  underftand. 

If  a  man  as  intel'edive  be  created,  then  either  he  means  the 
whole  man,  or  only  that  by  which  he  is  intellective.  Glanv. 

Intelle'ctu  aL.  adj.  [intcllcduel,  French  ;  intelleflualis ,  low 
Latin.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  underftanding;  belonging  to  the  mind; 
tranfaded  by  the  underftanding. 

Religion  teaches  us  to  prefent  to  God  our  bodies  as  well 
as  our  fouls  :  if  the  body  ferves  the  foul  in  adions  natural  and 
civil,  and  intellectual ,  it  muft  not  be  eafed  in  the  only  offices 
of  religion.  Taylor. 

2.  Mental;  comprifing  the  faculty  of  underftanding;  belonging 
to  the  mind. 

Logick  is  to  teach  us  the  right  ufe  of  our  reafon,  or  intel¬ 
lectual  powers.  Watts. 

3.  Ideal ;  perceived  by  the  intclled,  not  the  fenfes. 

In  a  dark  vifion’s  intellectual  feene, 

Beneath  a  bow’r  for  forrow  made, 

The  melancholy  Cowley  lay.  Cowley. 

A  train  of  phantoms  in  wild  order  rofe. 

And,  join’d,  this  intellectual  feene  compofe,  Pope. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  underftanding. 


Anaxagoras  and  Plato  term  the  maker  of  the  world^an  irt* 
telleClual  worker.  Hooker. 

Who  would  lofe, 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 

Thofe  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 

To  perilh  rather,  fwallow’d  up  and  loft. 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 

Devoid  of  fenfe  and  motion  ?  Milton’s  Parad.  Loft. 

5.  Propofed  as  the  objed  not  of  the  fenfes  but  intelled :  as, 
Cudworth  names  his  book  the  intellectual  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe. 

Intellectual,  n.f  Intellect;  underftanding;  mental 
powers  or  faculties.  This  is  little  in  ufe. 

Her  hufband  not  nigh, 

Whofe  higher  intellectual  more  I  fliun.  Milton. 

The  fancies  of  moft,  like  the  index  of  a  clock,  are  moved 
but  by  the  inward  fprings  of  the  corporeal  machine;  which, 
even  on  the  moft  fublimed  intellectual ,  is  dangeroufty  influen¬ 
tial.  Glanv.  Scepf 

I  have  not  confulted  the  repute  of  my  intellectuals  in  bring¬ 
ing  their  weaknefles  into  fuch  difeerning  prefences.  Glanv. 

Intelligence.  1  n.  f.  [  intelligence ,  French;  intelligentia , 

Jnte'llig&ncy.  y  Latin  ] 

1.  Commerce  of  information;  notice;  mutual  communication; 
account  of  things  diftant  or  fecret. 

It  was  perceived  there  had  not  been  in  the  catholicks,  either 
at  Armenia  or  at  Seleucia,  fo  much  forefight  as  to  provide  that 
true  intelligence  might  pafs  between  them  of  what  was  done. 

Hooker ,  b.  v. 

A  mankind  witch  !  hence  with  her,  out  of  door  ! 

A  moft  inteliigency  bawd  !  Shakefpeare. 

He  furnifhed  his  employed  men  liberally  with  money, 
to  draw  on  and  reward  intelligences  ;  giving  them  alfo  in  charge 
to  advertife  continually  what  they  found.  Bacon  s  H.  V i I. 

The  advertifements  of  neighbour  princes  are  always  to  be 
regarded,  for  that  they  receive  intelligence  from  better  authors 
than  perfons  of  inferior  note;  Hayward. 

Let  all  the  paflages 
Be  well  fecur’d,  that  no  intelligence 

May  pafs  between  the  prince  and  them.  Denham  s  Sophy. 
Thofe  tales  had  been  fung  to  lull  children  afieep,  before  ever 
Berofus  fet  up  his  intelligence  office  at  Coos.  Bentley. 

2.  Commerce  of  acquaintance;  terms  on  which  men  live  one 
with  another. 

Fadious  followers  are  worfe  to  be  liked,  which  follow  not 
upon  affedion  to  him  with  whom  they  range  themfelves; 
whereupon  commonly  enfueth  that  ill  intelligence  that  we  fee 
between  great  perfonages.  Bacon. 

He  lived  rather  in  a  fair  intelligence  than  any  ft  iendfhip  with 
the  favourites.  Clarendon. 

3.  Spirit;  unbodied  mind. 

How  fully  haft  thou  fatisfied  me,  pure 
Intelligence  of  heav’n,  angel !  Milt.  Parad.  Loft. 

There  are  divers  ranks  of  created  beings  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  glorious  God  and  man,  as  the  glorious  angels  and 
created  intelligences.  Hale. 

They  hoped  to  get  the  favour  of  the  houfes,  and  by  the 
favo-ur  of.  the  houfes  they  hoped  for  that  of  the  intelV gencies, 
and  by  their  favour  for  that  of  the  fupreme  God.  Stilling feet. 

The  regularity  of  motion,  vifible  in  the  great  variety  and 
curiofity  of  bodies,  is  a  demonftration  that  the  whole  mafs  of 
matter  is  under  the  con  dud  of  a  mighty  intelligence.  Collier. 

Satan,  appearing  like  a  cherub  to  Uriel,  the  intelligence  of  the 
fun  circumvented  himeven  in  his  own  province.  Dryden. 

4.  Underftanding;  fkill. 

Heaps  of  huge  words,  up  hoarded  hideoufty, 

They  think  to  be  chief  praife  of  poetry; 

And  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence , 

Have  marr’d  the  face  of  goodly  poefie.  Spcnfer. 

IntelligeLcer.  n.f.  [from  intelligence.']  One  who  fends  or 
conveys  news;  one  who  gives  notice  of  ptivate  or  diftant 
tranfadions ;  one  who  carries  meflages  between  parties. 

His  eyes,  being  his  diligent  intelligencers ,  could  carry  unto 
him  no  other  news  but  difcomfortable.  Sidney. 

Who  hath  not  heard  it  fpoken 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  hcav’n  ? 

To  us,  th’  imagin’d  voice  of  heav’n  itfelf ; 

The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace  and  fandities  of  heav’n. 

And  our  dull  workings.  Shake/.  Henry  IV . 

If  they  had  inftrudions  to  that  purpofe,  they  might  be  the 
beft  intelligencers  to  the  king  of  the  true  ftate  of  his  whole 
kingdom.  Bacon. 

They  are  the  heft  fort  of  intelligencers  ;  for  they  have  a  way 
into  the  inmoft  clofets  of  princes.  Howe.. 

They  have  news-gatherers  and  intelligencers,  who  make 

them  acquainted  with  the  converfation  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom.  SpeCtatcr . 

Intelligent,  adj.  [intelligent,  Fr.  intelligent,  Latin.] 

I .  Knowing;  inftruded ;  Ikilful. 

It  is  not  only  in  order  of  nature  for  him  to  govern  that  is 
the  more  intelligent,  as  Ariftotle  would  have  it ;  but  there  is 
a.  no 
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no  lefs  required  for  government,  courage  to  prote<ft,  and 
above  all  honefty.  Bacon^ 

Intelligent  of  feafons,  they  fet  forth 
Their  airy  caravan.  ‘  '  Milton. 

He  of  times, 

Intelligent ,  th’  harfh  hyperborean  ice 
Shuns  for  our  equal  Winters ;  when  our  funs 
Cleave  the  chill’d  foil,  he  backwards  wings  his  way.  Phillips. 
1  race  out  the  numerous  footftcps  of  the  prefence  and  in- 
terpofition  of  a  mod  wife  and  intelligent  architect  throughout 
all  this  ftupendous  fabrick.  Woodward . 

2.  Giving  information. 

Servants,  who  feem  no  lefs, 

Which  are  to  France  the  fpies  and  fpeculations 
Intelligent  of  our  ftate.  Shake/.  King  Lear. 

Intellice'ntial.  ad/  [from  intelligence.] 
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Milton's  Par.  Lojl. 


Confiding  of  unbodied  mind. 

hood  alike  thofe  pure 
Intelligential  fubftances  require, 

As  doth  your  rational. 

2.  Intellectual ;  exercifing  underftanding. 

In  at  his  mouth 

The  devil  enter’d  ;  and  his  brutal  fenfe. 

His  heart  or  head  poffefling,  foon  infpir’d 

With  a&  intelligential.  Milton's  Paradi/e  Lojl. 

In  TELLIgibi'lity.  n./  [from  intelligible.'] 

1.  Poffibility  to  be  underftood. 

2.  The  power  of  underftanding  ;  intelleCtion.  Not  proper. 

The  foul’s  nature  confifts  in  intelligibility.  Glanv.  Seep/ 
INTE'LLIGIBLE.  adj.  [ intelligible ,  Fr.  intelligibility  Latin.] 
To  be  conceived  by  the  underftanding;  poffible  to  be  under¬ 
ftood. 

We  fhall  give  fatisfa&ion  to  the  mind,  to  fhew  it  a  fair  and 
intelligible  account  of  the  deluge.  Burnet. 

Something  muft  be  loft  in  all  tranllations,  but  the  fenfe  will 
remain,  which  would  otherwife  be  loft,  or  at  leaft  be  maimed, 
when  it  is  fcarce  intelligible.  Dryden. 

Many  natural  duties  relating  to  God,  ourfelves,  and  our 
neighbours,  would  be  exceeding  difficult  for  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind  to  find  out  by  reafon  ;  therefore  it  has  pleafed  God  to  ex- 
prefs  them  in  a  plain  manner,  intelligible  to  fouls  of  the  loweft 
capacity.  Watts. 

Inte'lligibleness.  n.f.  [from  intelligible.]  Poffibility  to  be 
underftood  ;  perfpicuity. 

It  is  in  our  ideas  that  both  the  rightnefs  of  our  knowledge, 
and  the  propriety  or  intelligiblene/s  of  our  fpeaking,  con- 
ftfts-  Locke. 

Inte'lligibly.  adv.  [from  intelligible.]  So  as  to  be  under¬ 
ftood  ;  clearly ;  plainly. 

The  genuine  fenfe,  intelligibly  told, 

Shews  a  tranflator  both  difereet  and  bold.  Ro/comnion. 

To  write  of  metals  and  minerals  intelligibly ,  is  a  talk  mote 
difficult  than  to  write  of  animals.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hi  ft. 

Inte'merate.  adj.  [intemeratus,  Latin.]  Undefiled;  unpol¬ 
luted.  0 

Inte'mperament.  n.f.  [in  and  temperament.]  Bad  confti- 
tution. 

Some  depend  upon  the  intetnper ament  of  the  part  ulcerated, 
and  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of  lacerative  humours. 

Harvey  on  Con/umptions. 

Inte'mpeRANCE.  1  n.f.  [intemperance,  Fr.  intemperantia,  Lat.J 

Inte'mperancy.  5  Want  of  temperance;  want  of  modera¬ 
tion  j  excefs  in  meat  or  drink. 

Boundlefs  intemperance 
In  nature  is  a  tyranny ;  it  hath  been 
The  fall  of  many  kings.  Shake/p.  Macbeth. 

Another  Jaw  of  Lycurgus  induced  to  intemperancy  and  all 
kind  of  i/icontinency.  Hakewill. 

Some,  as  thou  faw’ft,  by  violent  ftroke  fhall  die  ; 

By  fire,  flood,  famine,  by  intemperance  more 
In  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  fhall  bring 
Difeafes  dire;  of  which  a  monftrous  crew 
Before  thee  fhall  appear ;  that  thou  may’ft  know 
What  mifery  th’  inabftinence  of  Eve 
Shall  bring  on  men.  Milton  s  Paradi/e  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

The  Lacedemonians  trained  up  their  children  to  hate 
drunkennefs  and  intetnperance ,  by  bringing  a  drunken 


man 

into  their  company.  Watts. 

INTE'MPERATE.  adj.  [intemper ant,  Fr.  intemper  atus,  Latin.] 
i.  Immoderate  in  appetite  ;  exceffive  in  meat  or  drink;  drunken; 
gluttonous. 

Mere  women  fhould  die  than  men,  if  the  number  of  bu¬ 
rials  anfwered  in  proportion  to  that  of  ficknefles;  but  men, 
being  more  intemperate  than  women,  die  as  much  by  rea- 
fion  of  their  vices,  as  women  do  by  the  infirmity  of  their 
;  fiex.  Graunt. 

Notwithftanding  all  their  talk  of  reafon  and  philofophy,  and 
thofe  unanfwerable  doubts,  which,  over  their  cups  or  their 
coffee,  they  pretend  to  have  againft  Chriftianity  ;  perfuade  but 
the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his  money,  the  intemperate  man 
to  abandon  his  revels,  and  I  dare  undertake  that  all  their  giant¬ 
like  objections  Dial!  vanifh.  South. 


2.  Paflionate ;  ungovernable ;  without  rule. 

You  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  thofe  pamper’d  animals. 

That  rage  in  favage  fenfuality.  Shake/peare . 

Ufe  not  thy  mouth  to  intemperate  fw earing ;  for  therein  is 
the  word  of  fin.  Eccluf.xx iii.  13. 

Intk'mperately.  adv.  [from  intemperate.] 

1.  With  breach  of  the  laws  of  temperance. 

How  grofly  do  many  of  us  contradidf  the  plain  precepts  of 
the  Gofpel,  by  living  intemperately  or  unjuftly  ?  Fillotfon. 

2.  Immoderately ;  exceffively. 

Do  not  too  many  believe  no  religion  to  be  pure;  but  what  is 
interriperately  rigid  ?  Whereas  no  religion  is  true  that  is  not 
peaceable  as  well  as  pure.  Spratt’s  Sermons. 

iNTE'MPERAtENESS.  n.f  [from  intemperate.] 

1.  Want  of  moderation. 

2.  Unfeafonablenefs  of  weather.  Jinfworth. 

Inte'mperature.  n.f.  [from  intemperate.]  Excefs  of  fome 

quality. 

To  INTE'ND.  v.  a.  [ intendo ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  ftretch  out.  Obfolete. 

The  fame  advancing  high  above  his  head, 

With  fharp  intended  fting  fo  rude  him  fmote. 

That  to  the  earth  him  drove,  as  ftricken  dead  ; 

Ne  living  wight  would  have  him  life  behot.  Fairy  Sjueen: 

2.  To  enforce ;  to  make  intenfe. 

What  feems  to  be  the  ground  of  the  affertion,  is  the 
magnified  quality  of  this  ftar,  conceived  to  caufe  or  intend 
the  heat  of  this  feafon,  we  find  that  wifer  antiquity  was  not  of 
this  opinion.  Brov.n's  Vulg.  Err. 

By  this  the  lungs  are  intended  or  remitted.  Hale. 

This  vis  inertiae  is  eflential  to  matter,  becaufe  it  neither  can 
be  deprived  of  it,  nor  intended  or  remitted  in  the  fame  body  ; 
but  is  always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter.  Che)ne. 

Magnetifm  may  be  intended  and  remitted,  and  is  found  only 
.  in  the  magnet  and  in  iron.  Newton's  Opt. 

3.  To  regard  ;  to  attend  ;  to  take  care  of. 

This  they  fhould  carefully  intend ,  and  not  when  the  facra- 
ment  is  adminiftred,  imagine  themfelves  called  only  to  walk  up 
and  down  in  a  white  and  fhining  garment.  Hooker. 

2.  To  pay  regard  or  attention  to  This  fenfe  is  now  little  ufed. 
They  could  not  intend  to  the  recovery  of  that  country  of 
the  north.  Spenfer. 

Having  no  children,  fhe  did  with  Angular  care  and  tender- 
nefs  intend  the  education  of  Philip.  Bacon's  H.  VII. 

The  king  prayed  them  to  have  patience  ’till  a  little  fmoak, 
that  was  raifed  in  his  country,  was  over;  flighting,  as  his 
manner  was,  that  openly,  which  neverthelefs  he  intended  feri- 
oufly.  Bacon's  H.  VII. 

Neither  was  there  any  queen-mother  who  might  fhaie  any 
way  in  the  government,  while  the  king  intended  his  pleafure. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Go  therefore,  mighty  pow’rs  ! 

Terror  of  heav’n,  though  fallen  !  intend  at  home. 

While  here  fhall  be  our  home,  what  beft  may  eafe 
The  prefent  mifery,  and  render  hell 

More  tolerable.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ii. 

Their  beauty  they,  and  we  our  loves  fufpend  ; 

Nought  can  our  wifhes,  fave  thy  health,  intend.  Waller. 

4.  To  mean  ;  to  defign. 

The  opinion  fhe  had  of  his  wifdom  was  fuch,  as  made  her 
efteem  greatly  of  his  words;  but  that  the  words  themfelves 
founded  fo,  as  fhe  could  not  imagine  what  they  intended.  Sidn. 

The  gods  would  not  have  delivered  a  foul  into  the  body, 
which  hath  arms  and  legs,  only  inftruments  of  doing,  but 
that  it  were  intended  the  mind  fhould  employ  them.  Sidney. 
Thou  art  fworn 

As  deeply  to  effe£!  what  we  intend , 

As  clofely  to  conceal  what  we  impart  ?  Shake/  R.  III. 
The  earl  was  a  very  acute  and  found  fpeaker,  when  he 
would  intend  it.  Wotton ^ 

According  to  this  model  Horace  writ  his  odes  and  epods  ; 
for  his  fatires  and  epiftles,  being  intended  wholly  for  inftruc- 
tion,  required  another  ftyle.  Dryden. 

Inte'ndant.  n.  /  [French.]  An  officer  of  the  higheft  clafs, 
who  overfees  any  particular  allotment  of  the  publick  bufinefs. 

Nearchus,  who  commanded  Alexander’s  fleet,  and  Onefi- 
crates,  his  intendant  general  of  marine,  have  both  left  relations 
of  the  Indies.  Jr  but  knot. 

Inte'npiment.  n.f.  [entendement,  French]  Attention;  pa¬ 
tient  hearing ;  accurate  examination.  This  word  is  only  to  be 
found  in  Spenfer. 

Be  nought  hereat  difmay’d, 

’Till  well  ye  wot,  by  grave  intendiment , 

What  woman,  and  wherefore  doth  me  upbraid.  Fa.  £>jieen. 
Intendment,  n.f.  [ entendement ,  French.] 

1.  Intention;  defign. 

Out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you 
withal ;  that  either  you  might  ftay  him  from  his  intendment ,  or 
brook  fuch  difgracc  well  as  he  fhall  run  into.  Shakejpeare. 

All  that  worfhip  for  fear,  profit,  or  fome  other  by-end,  fall 
more  or  lefs  within  the  intendment  of  this  emblem.  L'E/lranrc, 
12  N  * 
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To  Inte'nerate.  v.  a.  [in  and  /»■,  Latin.]  To  make  ten¬ 
der;  to  fof  ten.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Autumn  vigour  gives, 

Equal,  integrating,  milky  grain.  Phillips. 

Intenera'tion.  n.f  [from  integrate.]  The  a&  of  foftening 
or  making  tender. 

In  living  creatures  the  nobleft  ufe  of  nourifhment  is  for  the 
prolongation  of  life,  reftoration  of  fome  degree  of  youth,  and 
inteneration  of  the  parts.  Bacon. 

Jnte'nible.  adj.  [in  and  tenible .]  That  cannot  hold.  It  is 
commonly  written  intenable. 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  ftrive  againft  hope ; 

Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenible  lieve, 

I  ftill  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love.  Shakefpeare. 

INTE'NSE.  adj.  [ intenfus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Raifed  to  a  high  degree  ;  {trained  ;  forced  ;  not  flight ;  not  lax. 

To  obferve  the  effects  of  a  diftillation,  profecuted  with  fo 
intenfe  and  unufual  a  degree  of  heat,  we  ventured  to  come 
near.  Boyle. 

Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intenfe , 

The  found  is  ftill  a  comment  to  the  fenfe.  Rofcommon. 

2.  Vehement;  ardent. 

Hebraifms  warm  and  animate  our  language,  and  convey  our 
thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  intenfe  phrafes.  Addfon. 

3.  Kept  on  the  ftretch  ;  anxioufly  attentive. 

But  in  difparity 

The  one  intenfe-,  the  other  ftill  remifs. 

Cannot  well  fuit  with  either,  but  foon  prove 

Tedious  alike.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl,  b.  viii. 

Intensely,  adv.  [from  intenfe.]  To  a  great  degree. 

If  an  Englifhman  confiders  our  world,  how  intenfely  it  is 
heated,  he  cannot  fuppofe  that  it  will  cool  again.  Addifon. 

Inte'nseness.  n.f.  [from  intenfe.]  The  ftate  of  being  affefted 
to  a  high  degree  ;  force ;  contrariety  to  laxity  or  remiffion. 

The  water  of  {landing  fprings  and  rivers,  that  fuftains  a 
diminution  from  the  heat  above,  being  evaporated  more  or 
lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefler  intenfenejs  of  heat. 

*  JVoodward.' s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Intension,  n. f  [intenfion,  Fr.  intenfo,  Latin.]  The  a£t  of 
forcing  or  ftraining  any  thing ;  contrariety  to  remiffion  or 
relaxation. 

Sounds  will  be  carried  further  with  the  wind  than  againft 
the  wind ;  and  likewife  do  rife  and  fall  with  the  intenfion  or 
remiffion  of  the  wind.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

Faith  differs  from  hope  in  the  extenfion  of  its  objedl,  and 
in  the  intenfion  of  degree.  ‘  Taylor's  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Intensive,  adj.  [from  intenfe.] 

1.  Stretched  or  increafed  with  refpedt  to  itfelf. 

As  his  perfedtion  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  perfedtion  of 
a  man,  fo  it  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  perledtion  of  an  angel ; 
and  were  it  not  infinitely  greater  than  the  perfection  of  an 
angel,  it  could  not  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  perfection  of 
a  man,  becaufe  the  intenfive  diftance  between  the  perfection  of 
an  angel  and  of  a  man  is  but  finite.  Hale. 

2.  Intent;  full  of  care. 

Tired  with  that  affiduous  attendance  and  intenfive  circum- 
fpeCtion,  which  a  long  fortune  did  require,  he  was  not  un¬ 
willing  to  beftow  upon  another  fome  part  of  the  pains.  Watt. 

Intensively,  adv.  To  a  greater  degree. 

God  and  the  good  angels  are  more  free  than  we  are,  that  is, 
intenfively  in  the  degree  of  freedom ;  but  not  extenfively  in  the 
latitude  of  the  objeCt,  according  to  a  liberty  of  exercife,  but 
not  of  fpecification.  Bramh.  againf  Hobbs. 

Inte'nt.  adj.  [  intentus,  Latin.  ]  Anxioufly  diligent;  fixed 
with  clofe  application. 

DiftraCtions  in  England  made  moft  men  intent  to  their  own 
fafety.  King  Charles. 

When  we  ufe  but  thofe  means  which  God  hath  laid  before 
us,  it  is  a  good  fign  that  we  are  rather  intent  upon  God’s  glory 
than  our  own  conveniency.  Taylor. 

The  general  himfelf  had  been  more  intent  upon  his  com- 

.  mand.  Clarendon. 

They  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent.  Milton. 

Of  aCtion  eager,  and  intent  on  thought. 

The  chiefs  your  honourable  danger  fought.  Dryden. 

Were  men  as  intent  upon  this  as  on  things  of  lower  con¬ 
cernment,  there  are  none  fo  enflaved  to  the  neceffities  of  life, 
who  might  not  find  many  vacancies  that  might  be  hufbanded 
to  this  advantage  of  their  knowledge.  Locke. 

Whilft  they  are  intent  on  one  particular  part  of  their  theme, 

-  they  bend  all  their  thoughts  to  prove  or  difprove  fome  propo- 
fition  that  relates  to  that  part,  without  attention  to  the  confe- 
quences  that  may  affeCt  another.  (Vatts. 

Be  intent  and  folicitous  to  take  up  the  meaning  of  the 
fpeaker.  Watts. 

Inte'nt.  n.f.  [from  intend.]  Adefign;  a  purpofc;  adrift; 
a  view  formed  ;  meaning. 

Although  the  Scripture  of  God  be  ftored  with  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  matter  in  all  kinds,  although  it  abound  with  all  forts 
of  laws,  yet  the  principal  intent  of  Scripture  is  to  deliver  the 
laws  of  duties  fupernatural.  Hooker. 


Whereas  commandment  was  given  to  deftroy  ail  places 
where  the  Canaanites  had  ferved  the  gods,  this  precept  had 
reference  unto  a  fpecial  intent,  and  purpofe,  which  was  that 
there  fhould  be  but  one  place  whereunto  the  people  might 
bring  offerings.  _  Hooker. 

1  hofe  that  accufe  him  in  his  intent  towards  our  wives,  are 
a  yoke  of  his  difearded  men.  Shak.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor * 

I’ll  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence; 

And,  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 

Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live.  Shakefp.  R.  IU. 

There  is  an  incurable  blindnefs  caufed  by  a  refolution  not 
to  fee ;  and,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  he  who  will  not  open 
his  eyes  is  for  the  prefent  as  blind  as  he  that  cannot.  South. 

He  was  a  miferable  creature  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 

L'EJl range’s  Fables. 

This  fury  fit  for  her  intent  {he  chofe ; 

One  who  delights  in  wars.  Dryden' s  /En . 

The  Athenians  fent  their  fleet  to  Sicily,  upon  pretence  only 
to  affift  the  Leontines  againft  Syracufe  ;  but  with  an  intent  to 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  that  ifland.  Grew. 

Of  darknefs  vifible  fo  much  be  lent, 

As  half  to  {hew,  half  veil  the  deep  intent.  Dunciad. 

Intention,  n  f  [ intention ,  P'rench;  intentio,  Latin.] 

1 .  Lagernefs  of  defire ;  clofenefs  of  attention ;  deep  thought ; 
vehemence  or  ardour  of  mind. 

Intention  is  when  the  mind  with  great  earneftnefs,  and  of  choice, 
fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  confiders  it  on  every  fide,  and  will 
not  be  called  off  by  the  ordinary  folicitation  of  other  ideas.  Locke. 

Effectual  prayer  is  joined  with  a  vehement  intention  of  the 
inferior  powers  of  the  foul,  which  cannot  therein  long  con¬ 
tinue  without  pain :  it  hath  been  therefore  thought  good,  by 
turns,  to  interpofe  ftill  fomewhat  for  the  higher  part  of  the 
mind  and  the  underftanding  to  work  upon.  Hooker. 

She  did  courfe  o’er  my  exteriors  with  fuch  a  greedy  inten¬ 
tion,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  feem  to  fcorch  me  up 
like  a  burning-glafs.  Shakef.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor . 

In  perfons  poffefled  with  other  notions  of  religion,  the  un¬ 
derftanding  cannot  quit  thefe  but  by  great  examination  ;  which 
cannot  be  done  without  fome  labour  and  intention  of  the  mind, 
and  the  thoughts  dwelling  a  confiderable  time  upon  the  furvey 
and  difeuffion  of  each  particular.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  Defign ;  purpofe. 

Moft  part  of  chronical  diftempers  proceed  from  laxity  of  the 
fibres ;  in  which  cafe  the  principal  intention  is  to  reftore  the 
tone  of  the  folid  parts.  Arbuthnct  on  Aliments . 

3.  The  ftate  of  being  intenfe  or  ftrained.  This  for  diftindioa 
is  more  generally  and  more  conveniently  written  intenfion. 

The  operations  of  agents  admit  of  intention  and  temiffion  5 
but  effences  are  not  capable  of  fuch  variation.  Locke. 

Intf/ntional.  adj.  [intent ionel,  Fr.  from  intention.]  Defigned; 
done  by  defign. 

The  glory  of  God  is  the  great  end  which  every  intelligent 
being  is  bound  to  confult,  by  a  diredf  and  intentional  fervice.- 

Rogers's  Sermons ; 

Intentionally,  adv.  [from  intentional.] 

1.  By  defign;  with  fixed  choice. 

I  find  in  myfelf  that  this  inward  principle  doth  exert  many 
of  its  actions  intentionally  and  purpofely.  Hale . 

2.  In  will,  if  not  in  adtion. 

Whenever  I  am  wifhing  to  write  to  you,  I  {hall  conclude 
you  are  intentionally  doing  fo  to  me.  Atterburyio  Pope. 

Inte'ntive.  adj.  [from  intent.]  Diligently  applied;  bufily 
attentive. 

Where  the  objedf  is  fine  and  accurate,  it  conduceth  much  to 
have  the  fenfe  intensive  and  eredl.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hi/lory. 

The  naked  relation,  at  leaft  the  intentive  confideration  of 
that,  is  able  ftill,  and  at  this  difadvantage  of  time,  to  rend  the 
hearts  of  pious  contemplators.  Brown  s  Vulg.  Errours. 

Int'enivel  y.  adv.  [  from  intentive.]  With  application; 
clofely. 

Inte'ntly.  adv.  [from  intent.]  With  clofe  attention;  with 
clofe  application  ;  with  eager  defire. 

If  we  infift  paffionately  or  fo  intently  on  the  truth  of  our 
beliefs,  as  not  to  proceed  to  as  vigorous  purfuit  of  all  juft,  fo- 
ber,  and  godly  living.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

The  odd  paintings  of  an  Indian  fcrcen,  at  firft  glance,  may 
furprife  and  pleafe  a  little;  but  when  you  fix  your  eye  intently 
upon  them,  they  appear  fo  extravagantly  difproportioned  that 
they  give  a  judicious  eye  pain.  Atterbury. 

The  Chian  medal  feats  him  with  a  volume  open,  and  read¬ 
ing  intently.  Pope. 

Inte'ntness.  n.f.  [from  intent.]  The  ftate  of  being  intent; 
anxious  application. 

He  is  grown  more  difengaged  from  his  intentnefs  on  his  own 
affairs.  •  Swift. 

To  INTE'R.  v.  a.  [enterrer,  French.]  To  cover  underground; 
to  bury. 

Within  their  chiefeft  temple  I’ll  eredf 

A  tomb,  wherein  his  corps  {hall  be  intern'd.  Shakef.  H.  VL 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.  Shakef.  Jul.  Ceef 

His 
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His  body  fhall  be  royally  interr'd , 

And  the  laft  funeral  pomps  adorn  his  herfe.  Dryden. 

The  afhes,  in  an  old  record  of  the  convent,  are  faid  to  have 
been  interred  between  the  very  wall  and  the  altar  where  they 
were  taken  up.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

The  beft  way  is  to  inter  them  as  you  furrow  peafe.  Mort. 

Intercalar.  ladj.  [ intercalate ,  Fr.  intercalaris ,  Latin.] 

Inte'rcal ary.  J  Inferted  out  of  the  common  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  equation  of  time,  as  the  twenty-ninth  of  February 
in  a  leap-year  is  an  intercalary  day. 

To  Intercalate,  v.a.  [intercaler,  Fr.  intercalo,  Lat.]  To 
infert  an  extraordinary  day. 

Intercalation,  n.  f  [ intercalation ,  Fr.  intercalation  Latin.] 
Infertion  of  days  out  of  the  ordinary  reckoning. 

In  ftxty-three  years  there  may  be  loft  almoft  eighteen  days, 
omitting  the  intercalation  of  one  day  every  fourth  year,  allowed 
for  this  quadrant,  or  fix  fupernumeraries.  Brown’s  Vul.  Err. 

T  o  IN  I  ERCE'DE.  v.  n.  [ intercede)' ,  Fr.  inter cedon  Latin.] 

1.  To  pafs  between. 

He  fuppofeth  that  a  vaft  period  interceded  between  that  ori¬ 
gination  and  the  age  wherein  he  lived.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mank. 

Thofe  fuperficies  refleil  the  greateft  quantity  of  light, 
which  have  the  greateft  refracting  power,  and  which  intercede 
mediums  that  differ  moft  in  their  refractive  denfities.  Newton. 

2.  "I  o  mediate ;  to  ail  between  two  parties  with  a  view  of  re¬ 
conciling  differences. 

Them  the  glad  fon 

Prefenting,  thus  to  intercede  began.  Milt.  Farad.  Loff. 

Nor  was  our  bleffed  Saviour  only  our  propitiation  to  die  for 
us,  and  procure  our  atonement,  but  he  is  ftill  our  advocate, 
continually  interceding  with  his  Father  in  behalf  of  all  true 
penitents.  Calamy. 

I  may  reftore  myfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  my  fair  cri- 
ticks,  and  your  lordfhip  may  intercede  with  them  on  my  pro- 
mife  of  amendment.  Dryden. 

Origen  denies  that  any  prayer  is  to  be  made  to  them,  al¬ 
though  it  be  only  to  intercede  with  God  for  us,  but  only  the 
fon  of  God.  Stillingfcet. 

Interce'der.  n.f.  [from  intercede.]  One  that  intercedes  ;  a 

mediator 


To  INTERCEPT,  v.  a.  [intercepter,  Fr.  interccptus ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  ftop  and  feize  in  the  way. 

The  better  courfe  Ihould  be  by  planting  of  garrifons  about 
him,  which,  whenfoever  he  fhall  look  forth,  or  be  drawn  out, 
(hall  be  always  ready  to  intercept  his  going  or  coming.  Spenfer. 

Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ? 

O,  fhe  that  might  have  intercepted  thee. 

By  ftrangling  thee.  Sbakcfpeare's  Richard  111. 

I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 

Mufter’d  my  foldiers,  gather’d  flocks  of  friends, 

March'd  towards  St.  Alban’s  t’  intercept  the  queen.  Shakefp. 

Your  intercepted  packets 

You  writ  to  the  pope.  Shakefp.  Henry  Y III. 

If  we  hope  for  things  which  are  at  too  great  a  diftancefrom 
us,  it  is  poflible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by  death  in  our 
progrefs  towards  them.  Addifon’ s  Spectator. 

2.  To  obftrud; ;  to  cut  off ;  to  ftop  from  being  communicated. 

Though  they  cannot  anfwer  my  diftrefs. 

Yet  in  fome  fort  they’re  better  than  the  tribunes  ; 

For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale.  Shakef.  Tit.  Andr. 

Since  death’s  near,  and  runs  with  fo  much  force, 

We  muft  meet  firft,  and  intercept  his  courfe.  Dryden. 

On  barbed  fteeds  they  rode  in  proud  array. 

Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May, 

When  fwarming  o’er  the  dufky  fields  they  fly 
New  to  the  flow’rs,  and  intercept  the  fky.  Dryd  n. 

Behind  the  hole  I  faftened  to  the  pafteboard,  with  pitch,  the 
blade  of  a  {harp  knife,  to  intercept  fome  part  of  the  light  which 
palTed  through  the  hole.  Newton  s  Opt. 

T  he  direful  woes. 

Which  voyaging  from  Troy  the  vigors  bore. 

While  ftorms  vindictive  intercept  the  fhore.  Pope. 

Interception,  n.f.  [ interception ,  Fr.  interception  Lat.  from 
intercept.]  Stoppage  in  courfe;  hindrance;  obftruilion. 

The  pillars,  ftandingat  a  competent  diftance  from  the  out- 
moft  wall,  will,  by  interception  of  the  fight,  fomewhat  in  ap¬ 
pearance  djminifh  the  breadth.  Wotton's  Architecture. 

The  word  in  Mathew  doth  not  only  fignify  fufpenfion,  but 
alfo  fuffocation,  ftrangulation,  or  interception  of  breath.  Brown. 

Intercession,  n.f.  [ interceffion,  Fr.  intercejfo ,  Lat.]  Me¬ 
diation  ;  interpofition  ;  agency  between  two  parties ;  agency 
in  the  caufe  of  another,  generally  in  his  favour. 

Yet  loving,  indeed,  and  therefore  conftant,  heufed  ftill  the 
interceffion  of  diligence  and  faith,  ever  hoping  becaufe  he  would 
not  put  himfelf  into  that  hell  to  be  hopelefs,  until  the  time  of 

.  our  being  come  and  captived  there  brought  forth  this  end.  Sid. 
Can  you,  when  you  pufh’d  out  of  your  gates  the  very  de¬ 
fender  of  them,  think  to  front  his  revenges  with  the  palfied  in- 
tercejfion  of  fuch  a  decay’d  dotard  as  you  feem  to  be  ?  Shakep. 
He  maketh  interceffion  to  God  againft  Ifrael.  Ro.  xi.  ?. 
He  bare  the  fin  of  many,  and  made  interceffion  for  the 
tranfgrelfors.  If.  Mil.  12. 


Pray  not  thou  for  this  people,  neither  make  interceffion  to 

me;  for  I  will  not  hear  thee.  7er:  V1‘- 

To  pray  to  the  faints  to  obtain  things  by  their  merits- 'and 
inter ce/Jionsy  is  allowed  and  contended  for  by  the  Roman 
church.  t  Stillingfcet. 

Your  interceffion  now  is  necdlefs  grown  > 

Retire,  and  let  me  fpeak  with  her  alone  Dryd.  Attrengz. 
Interce/sSOUR.  n.f.  [ interceffe  r,  1‘ r .  interceffry  Lat.]  Me¬ 
diator;  agent  between  two  parties  to  procure  reconciliation. 
Behold  the  heav’ns  !  thither  thine  eyefight  bend  ; 

Thy  looks,  fighs,  tears,  for  int.  reef  'ours  fend.  Fairfax. 
On  man’s  behalf, 

Patron  or  intercejjbury  none  appear’d.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl, 
When  we  fhall  hear  our  eternal  doom  from  our  mtcrcefoury 
it  will  convince  us,  that  a  denial  of  Chrift  is  more  than  tranfi- 
tory  words.  South  s  Sermons. 

To  Intercha'in.  v.  a.  [ inter  and  chain.]  T  o  chain  ;  to  link 
together. 

Twobofoms  interchained  with  an  oath; 

So  then  two  bofoms,  and  a  Angle  troth.  Shakefpiare . 

To  Interchange,  v  a.  [inter  and  change.] 

1.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other ;  to  give  and  take  mu¬ 
tually  ;  to  exchange. 

They  had  left  but  one  piece  of  one  fhip,  whereon  they  kept 
themfelves  in  all  truth,  having  interchanged  their  cares,  while 
either  cared  for  other,  each  comforting  and  counfelling  how 
to  labour  for  the  better,  and  to  abide  the  worfe.  Sidney. 

I  fhall  interchange 

My  wained  ftate  for  Henry’s  regal  crown.  Shukefpeare. 

2.  To  fucceed  alternately. 

His  faithful  friend  and  brother  Euarchus  came  fo  mightily 
to  his  fuccour,  that,  with  fome  interchanging  changes  ot  for¬ 
tune,  they  begat  of  a  juft  war,  the  beft  child  peace.  Sidney % 
Interchange,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.  ] 

1.  Commerce;  permutation  of  commodities. 

Thofe  people  have  an  interchange  or  trade  with  Elana. 

Howeh 

2;  Alternate  fucceflion. 

With  what  delight  could  I  have  walk’d  thee  round? 

If  I  could  joy  in  ought !  fweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains.  Milton . 

The  original  meafures  of  time,  by  help  of  the  lights  in 
the  firmament,  are  perceptible  to  us  by  the  interchanges  of  light 
and  darknefs,  and  fucceflion  of  feafons.  Holder. 

Removes  and  interchanges  would  often  happen  in  the  firft 
ages  after  the  flood.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Mutual  donation  and  reception. 

Let  Diomedes  bear  him. 

And  bring  us  Creflid  hither.  Good  Diomede, 

Furnifh  you  fairly  for  this  interchange.  Shak.  Trail.  andCreff. 

Farewel ;  the  leifure,  and  the  fearful  time, 

Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love. 

And  ample  interchange  of  fweet  difeourfe.  Shakefp.  R ■  III. 
Since  their  more  mature  dignities  and  royal  neceflicies  made 
feparation  of  their  fociety,  their  encounters,  though  not  per- 
fonal,  have  been  royally  attornied  with  interchange  of  gifts, 
letters,  loving  embaflies.  Shakef  Winter's  Tale. 

After  fo  vaft  an  obligation,  owned  by  fo  free  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  could  any  thing  be  expected  but  a  continual  inter¬ 
change  of  kindnefles.  South. 

Interchangeable,  adj.  [from  interchange.] 

1.  Given  and  taken  mutually. 

So  many  teftimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  counter- 
rolments,  running  through  the  hands  and  refting  in  the  power 
of  fo  many  feveral  perfops,  is  fufficient  to  argue  and  convince 
all  manner  of  falfbood.  Bacon's  Off.  of  Alienation. 

2.  Following  each  other  in  alternate  fucceflion. 

Juft  under  the  line  they  may  feem  to  have  two  Winters  and 
two  Summers ;  but  there  alfo  they  have  four  interchangeable 
feafons,  which  is  enough  whereby  to  meafure.  H  Ider. 

All  along  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament  we  find  the  in¬ 
terchangeable  providences  of  God,  towards  the  people  of  Ifrael, 
always  fuited  to  their  manners.  Tillotfon. 

Interchangeably,  adv.  [from  interchangeable.]  Alternate¬ 
ly;  in  a  manner  whereby  each  gives  and  receives. 

In  thefe  two  things  the  Eaft  and  Weft  churches  did  inter¬ 
changeably  both  confront  thejews  and  concur  with  them.  Hook . 
This  in  myfelf  I  boldly  will  defend, 

And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor’s  foot.  Shakefp.  R.  II. 

Thefe  articles  were  figned  by  our  plenipotentiaries,  and 
thofe  of  Holland  ;  but  not  by  the  French,  although  it  ought  to 
have  been  done  interchangeably ;  and  the  minifters  here  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  queen  to  execute  a  ratification  of  articles,  which 
only  one  part  had  figned.  Swift. 

InterchaNgement.  n.f.  [ inter  and  change .]  Exchange t 
mutual  transference. 

A  contrail  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 

Confirm’d  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 

Attefted  by  the  holy  clofe  of  lips. 

Strengthen’d  by  inter changtmtni  of  your  rings.  Shakefpiare. 

Interci  tirnt. 
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IntERcPpient.  ft.  f.  [intercipiens ,  Latin.]  Ah  intercepting 
power;  fomething  that  caufes  a  ftoppage. 

They  commend  repellents,  but  not  with  much  aftringency, 
tinlefs  as  intercipients  upon  the  parts  above,  left  the  matter 
ftiould  thereby  be  impacted  in  the  part.  iVlfetnan. 

Interci'sion.  n.  f.  [ inter  and  ccedo ,  Lat.]  Interruption. 

By  ceflation  of  oracles  we  may  underftand  their  intercifton , 
hot  abciffion,  or  confummate  defolation.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 
To  Interclu'de.  v.  n .  [ intercludo ,  Latin.]  To  fhut  from 
a  place  or  courfe  by  fomething  intervening  ;  to  intercept. 

The  voice  is  fometimes  interduded  by  a  hoarfenefs,  or  vif- 
cuous  phlegm  cleaving  to  the  afpera  arteria.  Holder. 

InteRclu'sion.  n.f.  [inter clufus,  Latin.]  Obftruction ;  in¬ 
terception. 

Intercolumnia'tion.  n.f  [ inter  and  columna ,  Latin.]  The 
fpace  between  the  pillars. 

The  diftance  or  intercolumniation  may  be  near  four  of  his 
own  diameter,  becaufe  the  materials  commonly  laid  over  this 
pillar  were  rather  of  wood  than  ftone.  Wotton. 

To  Interco'mmon.  v.n.  [inter  and  common."]  To  feed  at  the 
fame  table. 

Wine  is  to  be  forborn  in  confumptions,  for  that  the  fpirits 
of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  rofeid  juice  of  the  body,  and  in¬ 
tercommon  with  the  fpirits  of  the  body,  and  fo  rob  them  of  their 
nourifhment.  Bacon' s  Natural  Hijlory. 

Intercommunity,  n. f.  [inter  and  community.]  A  mutual 
communication  or  community ;  a  mutual  freedom  or  exercife 
of  religion. 

Intercostal,  adj.  [intercojlal,  Fr.  inter  and  cojla,  Lat.]  Placed 
between  the  ribs. 

The  diaphragm  feems  the  principal  inftrument  of  ordinary 
refpiration,  although  to  reftrained  refpiration  the  intercojlal 
mufcles  may  concur.  Boyle. 

By  the  affiftance  of  the  inward  intercojlal  mufcles,  in  deep 
fufpirations,  we  take  more  large  gulps  of  air  to  cool  our 
heart*  More's  Antidote  againjl  Atheifm. 

■Intercourse,  n.f.  [entrecours,  French.] 

1.  Commerce;  exchange. 

This  fweet  intercourfe 

Of  looks,  and  fmiles ;  for  fmiles  from  reafon  flow. 

To  brute  deny’d,  and  are  of  love  the  food.  Milton. 

2.  Communication. 

The  choice  of  the  place  requireth  many  circumftances,  as 
the  fituation  near  the  fea,  for  the  commodioufnefs  of  an  inter¬ 
courfe  with  England.  Bacon. 

What  an  honour  is  it  that  God  Ihould  admit  us  into  fuch  a 
participation  of  himfelf  ?  That  he  fhould  give  us  minds  capable 
of  fuch  an  intercourfe  with  the  Supreme  Mind  ?  Atterbury. 
Intercu'rrence.  n.  f.  [from  intercurro ,  Latin.]  PafTage  be¬ 
tween. 

Confider  what  fluidity  faltpetre  is  capable  of,  without  the 
intercurrence  of  a  liquor.  Boyle. 

Intercu'rrent.  adj.  [intercurrens,  Lat.]  Running  between. 

If  into  a  phial,  filled  with  good  fpirit  of  nitre,  you  caft  a 
piece  of  iron,  the  liquor,  whofe  parts  moved  placidly  before, 
meeting  with  particles  in  the  iron,  altering  the  motion  of  its 
parts,  and  perhaps  that  of  fome  very  fubtile  intercurrent  mat¬ 
ter,  thofe  active  parts  prefently  begin  to  penetrate,  and  fcatter 
abroad  particles  of  the  iron.  Boyle. 

Interde'al.  n.f.  [inter  and  deal.]  Traffick;  intercourfe. 

The  Gaulifh  fpeech  is  the  very  Britifh,  which  is  yet  retained 
of  theWelfhmen  and  Britons  of  France;  though  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  trading  and  interdeal  with  other  nations  has  greatly 
altered  the  dialect.  Spenfer. 

To  IN  TERDi'CT.  v.  a.  [inter dire,  Fr.  inter dico,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  forbid ;  to  prohibit. 

Alone  I  pafs’d,  through  ways 
That  brought  me  on  a  fudden  to  the  tree 
Of  interdicted  knowledge.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  v. 

By  magick  fenc’d,  by  fpells  encompafs’d  round. 

No  mortal  touch’d  this  interdicted  ground.  Nickel. 

2.  To  prohibit  from  the  enjoyment  of  communion  with  the 
church. 

An  archbifhop  may  not  only  excommunicate  and  interdict 
his  fuffragans,  but  his  vicar-general  may  do  the  fame.  Ayliffe. 
Interdi'ct.  n.J.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Prohibition;  prohibiting  decree. 

Amongft  his  other  fundamental  laws,  he  did  ordain  the  in¬ 
terdicts  and  prohibitions  touching  entrance  of  ftrangers.  Bacon. 
Thofe  are  not  fruits  forbidden,  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  thefe  viands  pure  ; 

Their  tafte  no  knowledge  works  at  leaft  of  evil.  Milt.  P.  L. 

Had  he  liv’d  to  fee  her  happy  change, 

He  would  have  cancell’d  that  harfh  interdict , 

And  join’d  our  hands  himfelf.  Dr)d.  Don  Seba/Jian. 

2.  A  papal  prohibition  to  the  clergy  to  celebrate  the  holy  offices. 

Nani  carried  himfelf  meritorioufly  againft  the  pope,  in  the 
time  of  the  interdict ,  which  held  up  his  credit  among  the  pa- 
triots.  ,  ,  Wotton. 

Interdiction,  n.f.  [ interdiction ,  Fr.  inlerdiClio,  Lat.  from 
interdict.  ] 

I.  Prohibition;  forbidding  decree. 
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Sternly  he  pronounc’d 
The  rigid  interdiction,  which  refounds 
Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear.  ALilton' s  Paradife  Lojl,  Aviii. 

2.  Curfe :  from  the  papal  interdict.  An  improper  ufe  of  the 
word. 

The  trueft  iflue  of  thy  throne, 

By  his  own  interdiction  ftands  accurft.  Shakefp.  Macbeth . 
Interdictory,  adj.  Jfrom  interdict.]  Belonging  to  an  inter¬ 
diction.  Ainfworth. 

To  Intere'ss.  \v.  a,  [interejjer,  French.]  To  concern  ;  to 
To  Interest.  )  affect;  to  give  fhare  in. 

The  myftical  communion  of  all  faithful  men  is  fuch  as 
maketh  every  one  to  be  interejfcd  in  thofe  precious  bleflings, 
which  any  one  of  them  receiveth  at  God’s  hands.  Hooker. 
Our  joy, 

Although  our  laft  not  leaft ;  to  whofe  young  love, 
rI  he  vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 

Strive  to  be  int'refs'd.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

To  love  our  native  country,  and  to  ftudy  its  benefit  and  its 
glory,  to  be  interejfed  in  its  concerns,  is  natural  to  all  men. 

Dryden's  Ain.  Dedicat. 
Scipio,  reftoring  the  Spanifh  bride,  gained  a  great  nation 
to  interejl  themfelves  for  Rome  againft  Carthage.  Dryden. 

This  was  a  goddefs  who  ufed  to  interejl  herfelf  in  mar- 
r‘ages*  Addifon  on  Medals. 

Ill  fuccefles  did  not  difeourage  that  ambitious  and  intcrejled 
people.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

To  Interest,  v.n.  To  affect;  to  move;  to  touch  with 
paflion;  to  gain  the  affections:  as,  this  is  an  interejling  ftory. 
Fnterest.  n.f.  [interejl,  Latin;  interet,  French.] 

1.  Concern;  advantage;  good. 

O  give  us  a  ferious  comprehenfion  of  that  one  great  interejl 
of  others,  as  well  as  ourfelves.  Hammond. 

There  is  no  man  but  God  hath  put  many  things  into  his 
poffeffion,  to  be  ufed  for  the  common  good  and  interejl.  Calam. 

2.  Influence  over  others. 

They,  who  had  hitherto  preferved  them,  had  now  loft  their 
interejl.  Clarendon. 

Exert,  great  God,  thy  int're/l  in  the  fky; 

Gain  each  kind  pow’r,  each  guardian  deity, 

That,  conquer’d  by  the  publick  vow, 

T  hey  bear  the  difmal  mifehief  far  away.  Prior : 

Endeavour  to  adjuft  the  degrees  of  influence,  that  each 
caufe  might  have  in  producing  the  effect,  and  the  proper  agen¬ 
cy  and  interejl  of  each  therein.  Watts. 

3.  Share  ;  part  in  any  thing;  participation  :  as,  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  we  have  interejl. 

4.  Regard  to  private  profit. 

Wherever  interejl  or  power  thinks  fit  to  interfere,  it  little 
imports  what  principles  the  oppofite  parties  think  fit  to  charge 
upon  each  other.  "  SwiJ't. 

’Tis  int'rejl  calls  ofF  all  her  fneaking  train.  Pope. 

5.  Money  paid  for  ufe ;  ufury. 

Did  he  take  interejl? 

- - No,  not  take  interejl ;  not,  as  you  would  fay. 

Directly,  int'rejl-,  mark  what  Jacob  did.  Shakefpeare. 

It  is  a  fad  life  we  lead,  my  dear,  to  be  fo  teazed  ;  paying 
interejl  for  old  debts,  and  ftill  contracting  new  ones.  Arbuthn , 

6.  Any  furplus  of  advantage. 

With  all  fpeed 

You  fhall  have  your  defires  with  interejl.  Shakefpeare . 

To  Interfere,  v.  n.  [inter  and  ferio ,  Latin.] 

1.  To  interpofe;  to  intermeddle. 

So  cautious  were  our  anceftors  in  converfation,  as  never 
to  interfere  with  party  difputes  in  the  ftate.  Swijt . 

2.  To  clalh  ;  to  oppofe  each  other. 

If  each  acts  by  an  independent  power,  their  commands 
may  interfere.  Smalridge's  Serm. 

3.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  interfere,  when  the  fide  of  one  of  his  Ihoes 
ftrikes  againft  and  hurts  one  of  his  fetlocks,  or  the  hitting  one 
leg  againft  another,  and  ftriking  off  the  Ikin.  Farrier's  Diet. 

Inte'rfluent.  adj.  [interfuens,  Lat.]  Flowing  between. 

Air  may  confift  of  any  terrene  or  aqueous  corpufcles,  kept 
fwimming  in  the  interfluent  celeftial  matter.  Boyle. 

Interfu'lgent.  adj.  [inter  and  fu/gens,  Latin.]  Shining 
between. 

Interfu'sed.  adj.  [interfufus,  Latin.]  Poured  or  fcattered 
between. 

The  ambient  air  wide  interfus'd. 

Embracing  round  this  florid  earth.  Milton. 

Interja'cency.  n.f.  [from  interjacens,  Latin] 

1.  The  act  or  ftate  of  lying  between. 

England  and  Scotland  is  divided  only  by  the  interjacency  of 
the  Tweed,  and  fome  defert  ground.  Hale. 

2.  The  thing  lying  between. 

Its  fluctuations  are  but  motions,  which  winds,  ftorms, 
Ihoars,  and  every  interjacency  irregulatcs.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 
Interjacent,  adj.  [interjacens,  Latin.]  Intervening;  lying 
between. 

The  fea  itfelf  muft  be  very  broad,  and  void  of  little  iflands 
interjacent ,  elfe  will  it  yield  plentiful  argument  of  quarrel  to 
the  kingdoms  which  it  ferveth.  Raleigh. 

Through 
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Through  this  hole  objects  that  were  beyond  might  be  feen 
diftin&ly,  which  would  not  at  all  be  feen  through  other  parts 
of  the  glades,  where  the  air  was  interjacent.  Newtons  Opt. 

Interje  ction,  n.f.  [  interjection,  Fr.  interjeflio,  Latin.] 

I  A  part  of  fpeech  that  difeovers  the  mind  to  be  feized  or  af- 
fedted  with  fome  paflion  :  fuch  as  are  in  Englifh,  O  f  alas ! 
oh !  '  Clarke's  Lat.  Gram. 

Their  wild  natural  notes,  when  they  would  exprefs  their 
paffions,  are  at  the  beft  but  like  natural  interjeflions ,  to  difeo- 
ver  their  paffions  or  impreffions.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  Intervention;  interpofition  ;  adt  of  fomethi.ng  coming  between; 
a£I  of  putting  fomething  between. 

Laughing  caufeth  a  continued  expulfion  of  the  breath,  with 
the  loud  noife  which  maketh  the  interjection  of  laughing.  Bacon. 

I'nterim.  n  f.  [ interim ,  Latin.]  Mean  time;  intervening 
time. 

I  a  heavy  interim  (hall  fupport. 

By  his  dear  abfence.  Shakfpeare's  Othello. 

One  bird  happened  to  be  foraging  for  her  young  ones,  and  in 
this  interim  comes  a  torrent  that  wafhes  away  nett,  birds,  and 
a^-  L'Ejirange. 

In  this  interim  my  women  afked  what  I  thought.  Tatler. 

Interjo'in.  adj.  [ inter  and  join.]  To  join  mutually;  to  in¬ 
termarry. 

So  felleft  foes, 

Whofe  paffions  and  whofe  plots  have  broke  their  deep, 

To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  fome  chance. 

Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  fhall  grow  dear  friends, 

And  inierjoin  their  ifTues.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Inte'riour.  adj.  [interior,  Lat.  interieur,  Fr.]  Internal;  inner; 
not  outward;  not  fuperficial. 

The  fool-multitude,  that  chufe  bylhow. 

Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach, 

Which  pry  not  to  th’  interiour.  Shakefpeare. 

The  grofler  parts,  thus  funk  down,  would  harden  and  Con- 
ftitute  the  interiour  parts  of  the  earth.  Burnet. 

Interklno'wledge.  n.f.  [ inter  and  knoxvledge.]  Mutual 
knowledge.  ■  •  -/ 

All  nations  have  interknowledge  one  of  another,  either  by 
voyage  into  foreign  parts,  or  by  ftrangers  that  come  to 
them.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

To  Interlace,  v.  a.  [entrelajjer,  French.]  To  intermix;  to 
put  one  thing  within  another. 

Some  are  to  be  interlaced  between  the  divine  readings  of  the 
law  and  prophets.  Hooker. 

Touching  reannexing  of  Bretagne  to  France,  the  ambaffa- 
dors  declined  any  mention  thereof ;  but  contrariwife  interlaced , 
in  their  conference,  the  purpofe  of  their  matter  to  match  with 
the  daughter  of  Maximilian.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

They  acknowledged  what  fervices  he  had  done  for  the 
commonwealth,  yet  interlacing  fome  errors,  wherewith 

v  they  feemed  to  reproach  him.  Hayward- 

Your  argument  is  as  ftrong  againft  the  ufe  of  rhyme  in 
poems  as  in  plays ;  for  the  epick  way  is  every  where  interlaced 
with  dialogue.  Dryden. 

Interla'pse.  n.f  [inter  and  lapfe.]  The  flow  of  time  be¬ 
tween  any  two  events. 

Thefe  dregs  are  calcined  into  fuch  falts,  which,  after  a  Ihort 
interlapfe  of  time,  produce  coughs.  Harvey. 

To  Interla'rd.  v.  a.  [entrelarder,  French.] 

1 .  To  mix  meat  with  bacon,  or  fat ;  to  diverfify  lean  with  fat. 

2.  To  interpofe  ;  to  infert  between. 

Jetts  Ihould  be  interlarded ,  after  the  Perttan  cuftom,  by  ages 
young  and  old.  Carew. 

3.  To  diverfify  by  mixture. 

The  laws  of  Normandy  were  the  defloration  of  the  Englilh 
laws,  and  a  tranfeript  of  them,  though  mingled  and  interlarded 
with  many  particular  laws  of  their  own,  which  altered  the 

.  features  of  the  original.  Hale's  Laws  of  England. 

4.  Philips  has  ufed  this  word  very  harlhly,  and  probably  did  not 
underftand  it. 

They  interlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice 
Of  ttrongeft  brandy.  Philips. 

To  Interleave,  v.  a.  [inter  and  leave.]  To  chequer  a  book 
by  the  infertion  of  blank  leaves. 

To  Inte rli'ne.  v.  a.  [inter  and  line.] 

1 .  To  write  in  alternate  lines. 

When,  by  interlining  Latin  and  Englilh  one  with  another, 
he  has  got  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he 
may  then  be  advanced  farther.  Locke. 

2.  To  correct  by  fomething  written  between  the  lines. 

He  cancell’d  an  old  will,  and  forg’d  a  new ; 

Made  wealthy  at  the  fmall  expence  of  ttgning, 

With  a  wet  feal,  and  a  frelh  interlining.  Dryden' s  Juven. 

Three  tHngs  render  a  writing  fufpeded :  the  perlon  pro¬ 
ducing  a  falfe  inftrument,  the  perfon  that  frames  it,  and  the 
interlining  and  rafing  out  of  words  contained  in  fuch  inftru- 
ments.  Ay  life  s  Parergon. 

The  mufe  invok’d,  fit  down  to  write, 

Blot  out,  correct,  and  interline.  Swift. 

Interline a/t ion.  n.f.  [inter  and  lineation.]  Correction  made 
by  writing  between  the  lines. 


Many  clergymen  write  in  fo  diminutive  a  manner,  with 
fuch  frequent  blots  and  interlineations ,  that  they  are  hardly  able 
to  go  on  without  perpetual  hefitations.  Swift. 

To  Interlink,  v.  a.  [inter  and  link.]  To  conneCt  chains 
one  to  another  ;  to  join  one  in  another. 

The  fair  mixture  in  pictures  caufes  us  to  enter  into  the  fub- 
jeCt  which  it  imitates,  and  imprints  it  the  more  deeply  into 
our  imagination  and  our  memory  :  thefe  are  two  chains  which, 
are  interlinked ,  which  contain,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  con¬ 
tained.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy. 

Interlocu'tion.  n.f.  [interlocution,  Fr.  interlocutio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Dialogue  ;  interchange  of  fpeech. 

The  plaineft  and  the  moft  intelligible  rehearfal  Of  the  pfalms 
they  favour  not,  becaufe  it  is  done  by  interlocution ,  and  with 
a  mutual  return  of  fentences  from  fide  to  fide.  Hooker. 

2.  Preparatory  proceeding  in  law ;  an  intermediate  aCt  before 
final  decifion. 

Thefe  things  are  called  accidental,  becaufe  fome  new  inci¬ 
dent  in  judicature  may  emerge  upon  them,  on  which  the  judge 
ought  to  proceed  by  interlocution.  Ay  life' s  Parergon. 

Interlocutor,  n.f.  [inter  and  loquor,  Latin.]  Dialogift; 
one  that  talks  with  another. 

Some  morofe  readers  fhall  find  fault  with  my  having  made 
the  interlocutors  compliment  with  one  another.  Boyle. 

Interlo'cutory.  adj.  [interlocutoire,Ei.  inter  and  loquor ,  Lat.] 

1.  Confifting  of  dialogue. 

When  the  minifter  by  exhortation  raifeth  them  up,  and  the 
people  by  proteftation  of  their  readinefs  declare  he  fpeaketh  not 
in  vain  unto  them  ;  thefe  interlocutory  forms  of  fpeech,  what  are 
they  elfe  but  moft  effectual,  partly  teftifications,  and  partly 
inflammations  of  all  piety  ?  Hooker. 

There  are  feveral  interlocutory  difeourfes  in  the,  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  though  the  perfons  fpeaking  are  not  alternately  men¬ 
tioned  or  referred  to.  Fiddes's  Sermons. 

2.  Preparatory  to  decifion. 

To  Interlo'pe.  v.n.  [inter  and  loopen,  Dutch,  to  run.]  To 
run  between  parties  and"  intercept  the  advantage  that  one 
Ihould  gain  from  the  other  ;  to  traffick  without  a  proper 
licence;  to  foreftall ;  to  anticipate  irregularly. 

The  patron  is  defired  to  leave  off  this  interloping  trade,  or 
admit  the  knights  of  the  induftry  to  their  fhare.  ‘Tatler. 

Interloper,  n.f.  [from  interlope.]  One  who  runs  into  buft- 
nefs  to  which  he  has  no  right. 

The  fwallow  was  a  fly-catcher,  and  was  no  more  an  inter¬ 
loper  upon  the  fpider’s  right,  than  the  fpider  was  upon  the 
fwallow’s.  L'Ejirange. 

Interlu'cent.  adj.  [  interlucens ,  Latin.  ]  Shining  be¬ 
tween.  Di£l. 

Interlude,  n.f.  [inter  and  Indus ,  Latin.]  Something  plaid 
at  the  intervals  of  feftivity  ;  a  farce. 

When  there  is  a  queen,  and  ladies  of  honour  attending  her; 
there ,  mutt  fometimes  be  mafques,  and  revels,  and  inter¬ 
ludes*  Bacon  s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

The  enemies  of  Socrates  hired  Ariftophanes  to  perfonate 
him  on  the  ftage,  and*  by  the  infinuations  of  thofe  interludes , 
conveyed  a  hatred  of  him  into  the  people.  Gov.  of  theTongue. 

Dreams  are  but  interludes ,  which  fancy  makes  ; 

When  monarch  reafon  fleeps,  this  mimick  wakes.  Dryden . 

Interlu'ency.  n.f.  [interim,  Latin.]  Water  interpofited ; 
interpofition  of  a  flood. 

Thofe  parts  of  Afia  and  America,  which  are  now  disjoined 
by  the  interluency  of  the  fea,  might  have  been  formerly  conti¬ 
guous.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Interlu'nar.  \adj.  [inter  and  luna,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the 

Interlu'nary.  J  time  when  the  moon,  about  to  change,  is 
invifible. 

We  add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month,  the  inter- 
lunary  and  prenilunary  exemptions.  Brown. 

The  fun  to  me  is  dark, 

And  filent  as  the  moon. 

When  fhe  deferts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.  Milton. 

Interma'rriage.  n.f.  [inter  and  marriage.]  Marriage  be¬ 
tween  two  families,  where  each  takes  one  and  gives  another. 

Becaufe  the  many  alliances  and  intermarriages ,  as  well  as 
the  perfonal  feuds  that  happen  among  fo  fmall  a  people,  might 
obftrud:  the  courfe  of  juttice,  they  havd  always  a  foreigner 
for  this  employ.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

To  Intermarry,  v.n.  [inter  and  marry.]  To  marry  fome 
of  each  family  with  the  other. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  from  the  building 
of  Rome,  it  was  declared  lawful  for  nobles  and  plebeians  to 
intermarry .  Swift. 

To  Intermeddle,  v.n.  [inter  and  meddle.]  To  interpofe 

officioufly. 

The  practice  of  Spain  hath  been  by  war,  and  by  conditions 
of  treaty,  to  intermeddle  with  foreign  ftates,  and  declare  them- 
felves  protestors  general  of  Catholicks.  Bacon ; 

Seeing  the  king  was  a  fovereign  prince,  the  emperor  Ihould 
not  intermeddle  with  ordering  his  fubjedts,  or  directing  the 
affairs  of  his  realm.  Hayward. 
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There  were  no  ladies,  who  difpofed  themfelves.  to  inter¬ 
meddle  in  bufinefs.  Clarendon. 

To  Interml'ddle.  v.a.  [ entremejler ,  French.]  To  inter¬ 
mix  ;  to  mingle.  This  is  perhaps  mifprinted  for  intermel/ed. 

Many  other  adventures  are  intermeddled ;  as  the  love  of  Bri- 
tomert,  and  the  virtuoufnefs  of  Belphtebe.  Spenfer. 

Intermeddler,  n.f.  [from  intermeddle .]  One  that  inter- 
pofes  officioufly  ;  one  that  thrufts  himfelf  into  bufinefs  to 
which  he  has  no  right. 

There’s  hardly  a  greater  peft  to  government  and  families, 
than  officious  tale-bearers,  and  bufy  inter  meddlers.  L'  EJlrange. 

Our  two  great  allies  abroad,  and  our  flock- jobbers  at  home, 
direft  her  majefty  not  to  change  her  fecretary  or  treafurer,  who, 
for  the  reafons  that  thefe  officious  intermeddlers  demanded  their 
continuance,  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  leaft 
truft.  Swift . 

Shall  faucy  intermeddlers  fay, 

Thus  far,  and  thus,  are  you  allow’d  to  punifh  ?  A.  Phillips. 
Intermediacy,  n.f.  [from  intermediate.]  Interpofition;  in¬ 
tervention.  An  unauthorifed  word. 

In  birds  the  auditory  nerve  is  aftedled  by  only  the  interme¬ 
diacy  of  the  columella.  Derham. 

Interme'dial.  adj.  [inter  and  medius,  Latin.]  Intervening; 
lying  between  ;  intervenient. 

The  love  of  God  makes  a  man  temperate  in  the  midft  of  feafts, 
and  is  adlive  enough  without  any  intermedial  appetites.  Taylor. 

A  gardener  prepares  the  ground,  and  in  all  the  intermedial 
fpaces  he  is  careful  to  drefs  it.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

Intermediate,  adj.  [intermediator,  inter  and  medius,  Lat.] 
Intervening;  interpofed;  holding  the  middle  place  or  degree 
between  two  extremes. 

Do  not  the  moft  refrangible  rays  excite  the  {horteft  vibra¬ 
tions  for  making  a  fenfation  of  a  deep  violet,  the  leaft  refran¬ 
gible  the  largeft  for  making  a  fenfation  of  deep  red,  and  the 
feveral  intermediate  forts  of  rays,  vibrations  of  feveral  interme¬ 
diate  bignefles,  to  make  fenfations  of  the  feveral  intermediate 
colours  ?  Newton's  Opt. 

An  animal  confifts  of  folid  and  fluid  parts,  unlefs  one  fhould 
*.  reckon  fome  of  an  intermediate  nature  as  fat  and  phlegm.  Arb. 
Thofe  general  natures,  which  ftand  between  the  neareft 
and  moft  remote,  are  called  intermediate.  Watts. 

Interme'diately.  adv.  [from  intermediate.]  By  way  of  in¬ 
tervention. 

To  Intermf/ll.  v.  a.  [entremejler ,  Fr.]  To  mix;  to  mingle. 
By  occafion  hereof  many  other  adventures  are  intermelled , 
but  rather  as  accidents  than  intendments.  Spenfer. 

Intf/rment.  n.f.  [ interment ,  French;  from  inter.]  Burial; 
fepulchre. 

Intermigr a'tion.  n.f.  [inter migration,  Fr.  inter  and  migro , 
Lat.]  Adi  of  removing  from  one  place  to  another,  fo  as  that 
of  two  parties  removing  each  takes  the  place  of  the  other. 

Men  have  a  ftrange  variety  in  colour,  ftature,  and  humour; 
and  all  arifing  from  the  climate,  though  the  continent  be  but 
one,  as  to  point  of  accefs,  mutual  intercourfe,  and  poffibility 
of  inter  migrations.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Interminable,  adj.  [interminable,  Fr.  in  and  ter  mi  no,  Latin.] 
Immenfe;  admitting  no  boundary. 

As  if  they  would  confine  th’  interminable, 

And  tie  him  to  his  own  prefcript.  Milton's  Agoniftes. 

InteRminate.  adj.  [ interminate ,  Fr.  intcrminatus ,  Latin.] 
Unbounded ;  unlimited. 

Within  a  thicket  I  repos’d  ;  when  round 
-I  ruffled  up  fall’n  leaves  in  heaps,  and  found, 

Let  fall  from  heaven,  a  fleep  interminate.  Chapm.  OdyJJ. 
Intermina'tion.  n.f.  [ intermination ,  Fr.  iniermino ,  Latin.] 
Menace;  threat.  ••  . 

T  he  threats  and  interminations  of  the  Gofpel,  thofe  terrors 
of  the  Lord,  as  goads,  may  drive  thofe  brutifh  creatures  who 
will  not  be  attradled.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Intermingle,  v.  a.  [inter  and  mingle.]  To  mingle;  to 
mix  ;  to  put  fome  things  amongft  others. 

The  church  in  her  liturgies  hath  intermingled,  with  readings 
out  of  the  New  Teftament,  leflons  taken  out  of  the  law  and 
prophets.  Hooker. 

His  church  he  compareth  unto  a  field,  where  tares,  mani- 

feftly  known  and  feen  by  all  men,  do  grow  intermingled  with 
good  corn.  Hooker. 

My  lord  Ihall  never  reft : 

I’ll  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 

With  Caffio’s  fuit.  Shakefpeare's  Othello. 

Here  failing  {hips  delight  the  wand’ring  eyes ; 

There  trees  and  intermingled  temples  rife.  Pope. 

To  Intermingle,  v.  n.  To  be  mixed  or  incorporated. 
Intermission,  n.f.  [intermiff on,  Fr.  intermiff o,  Lat.] 
l.  deflation  for  a  time  ;  paufe;  intermediate  ftop. 

Came  a  reeking  poft, 

Deliver’d  letters,  fpight  of  intermijfv.n , 

Which  prefentlv  they  read.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

I  count  intermijfon  almoft  the  fame  thing  as  change ;  for 
that  that  hath  been  intermitted,  is  after  a  fort  new.  Bacon. 

I  he  water  afeends  gently,  and  by  intermiffions ;  but  it  falls 
continuately,  ^nd  with  force.  Wilkins's  Dad. 
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The  peafants  work  on,  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  day,  with¬ 
out  intermijfon.  '  Locke. 

2.  Intervenient  time. 

But  gentle  heav’n 

Cut  fhort  all  intermijfon :  front  to  front, 

Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myfelf.  Shakefp. 

3.  State  of  being  intermitted. 

Words  borrowed  of  antiquity,  have  the  authority  of  years, 

and  out  of  their  intermijfon  do  win  to  themfelves  a  kind  of 
grace-like  newnefs  Ben.  John  bn. 

4.  'The  fpace  between  the  paroxyfms  of  a  fever,  or  any  fits 
of  pain;  reft;  paufe  of  forrow. 

Reft  or  intermijfon  none  I  find.  Ad  tit  on. 

IntermTssive.  adj.  [from  intermit.]  Coming  by  fits;  not 
continual. 

Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  inftead  of  eyes. 

To  weep  their  intermijfve  miferies.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

I  reduced  Ireland,  after  fo  many  intermijfve  wars,  to  a 
perfedl  paffive  obedience.  Howel's  England's  Dears. 

As  though  there  were  any  feriation  in  nature,  or  juftitiums 
imaginable  in  profeffions,  whole  fubjedl  is  under  no  intern. ijfve 
but  conftant  way  of  mutation,  this  feafon  is  commonly  termed 
the  phyficians  vacation.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  INTERMl'T.  v.a.  [, intermitto ,  Latin.]  To  forbear  any 
thing  for  a  time ;  to  interrupt.  *v’i;  ; 

If  nature  fhould  intermit  her  courfe,  and  leave  altogether, 
though  it  were  but  for  a  while,  the  obfervation  of  her  own 
laws.  Hooker. 

Run  to  your  houfes,  fall  upon  your  knees ; 

Pray  to  the  gods,  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  muft  light  on  this  ingratitude.  ShakeJ'peare. 

His  milled,  lafcivious  fon, 

Edward  the  fecond,  intermitted  fo 

The  courfe  of  glory.  Daniel's  Civ.  War. 

The  fetting  on  foot  fome  of  thofe  arts  that  were  once  well 
known,  would  be  but  the  reviving  of  thofe  arts  which  were 
long  before  pradlifed,  though  intermitted  and  interrupted  by 
war.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Certain  Indians,  when  a  horfe  is  running  in  his  full  career, 
leap  down,  gather  any  thing  from  the  ground,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  leap  up  again,  the  horfe  not  intermitting  his  courfe.  Wilkins . 
Speech  intermitted,  thus  begao.  Milton. 

We  arefurniftied  with  an  armour  from  heaven  of  firmnefs; 
but  if  we  are  remifs,  or  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  perfuaded  to  lay 
by  our  arms,  and  intermit  our  guard,  we  may  be  furprifed. 

Rogers' s  Sermons. 

To  Interm i't.  v.  n.  To  grow  mild  between  the  fits  or  pa¬ 
roxyfms.  Ufed  of  fevers. 

Intermittent,  adj.  [intermittent,  Fr.  inter  mittens,  Latin.}. 
Coming  by  fits. 

Next  to  thofe  durable  pains,  {hort  intermittent  or  fwift  re¬ 
current  pains  do  precipitate  patients  into  confumptions.  Harv. 
To  Intermi'x.  v.a.  [inter  and  mix.]  To  mingle;  to  join  ; 
to  put  fome  things  among  others. 

Her  perfuafions  fhe  intermixed  W'ith  tears,  affirming,  that 
Ihe  would  depart  from  him.  Hayward. 

Reveal 

To  Adam  what  Ihall  come  in  future  days. 

As  I  {hall  thee  enlighten ;  intermix 

My  cov’nant  in  the  woman’s  feed  renew’d.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

In  yonder  fpring  of  rofes,  intermix'd 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redrefs  ’till  noon.  Milton. 

I  doubt  not  to  perform  the  part  of  a  juft  hiftorian  to  my 
royal  mafter,  without  intermixing  with  it  any  thing  of  the 
P°et.  Dry  den. 

To  Intermix,  v.  n.  To  be  mingled  together. 

Intermixture,  n.f  [inter  and  mixtura,  Latin.] 

1.  Mafs  formed  by  mingling  bodies. 

The  analytical  preparation  of  gold  or  mercury,  leave  per- 
fons  much  unfatisfied  whether  the  fubftances  they  produce  be 
truly  the  hypoftatical  principles,  or  only  fome  intermixtw  es  of 
the  divided  bodies  with  thofe  employed.  Boyle. 

2.  Something  additional  mingled  in  a  mafs. 

In  this  height  of  impiety  there  wanted  not  an  intermixture 
-  of  levity  and  folly.  Bacon's  Henry  VI. 

Intermu'ndane.  adj.  [inter  and  mundus,  Latin.]  Subfifting 
between  worlds,  or  between  orb  and  arb. 

The  vaft  diftances  between  thefe  great  bodies  are  called  in- 
termundane  fpaces  ;  in  which  though  there  may  be  fome  fluid, 
yet  it  is  fo  thin  and  fubtile,  that  it  is  as  much  as  nothing.  Locke. 
Intermu'ral.  adj.  [inter,  muralis,  murus,  Lat]  Lying  be¬ 
tween  walls.  Ainfworth. 

Intermu'tual.  adj.  [inter  and  mutual.]  Mutual;  inter¬ 
changed.  Inter  before  mutual  is  improper. 

A  folemn  oath  religioufly  they  take, 

By  intermutual  vows  protefting  there, 

T  his  never  to  reveal,  nor  to  forfake 

So  good  a  caufe.  Daniel's  Civil  If  dr. 

Inte'rn.  adj.  [interne,  French;  interr.us,  Latin.]  Inward; 
inteftine;  not  foreign. 

The  midland  towns  are  moft  flourilhing,  which  {hews  that 
her  riches  are  intern  and  domeflick.  HoueL 
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IN  rh'RNAL.  adj.  [inter nu?y  Latin. J 

1.  Inward;  not  external. 

'That  ye  fhall  be  as  gods,  fincel  as  man, 

Internal  man,  is  but  proportion  meet.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

Myfelf,  my  confcience,  and  internal  peace.  Milton. 

Bad  comes  of  fetting  our  hearts  upon  the  ffcape,  colour, 
and  external  beauty  of  things,  without  regard  to  the  internal 
excellence  and  virtue  of  them.  L'Ejlrange. 

If  we  think  moil  mens  aftions  to  be  the  interpreters  of 
their  thoughts,  they  have  no  fuch  internal  veneration  for  good 

ruIes;  Locke. 

2.  Intrinfick;  not  depending  on  external  accidents  ;  real. 

We  are  to  provide  things  honeft ;  to  confide r  not  only  the 
internal  rcftitude  of  our  aftions  in  the  fight  of  God,  but  whe¬ 
ther  they  will  be  free  from  all  mark  or  fufpicion  of  evil.  Rogers. 

Internally,  adv.  [from  internal  T\ 

1.  Inwardly. 

2.  Mentally;  intelleftually. 

We  are  fymbolically  in  the  facrament,  and  by  faith  and  the 
fpirit  of  God  internal !y  united  to  Chrift.  Taylor. 

Interne'cine.  adj.  [inter  necinus,  Latin.]  Endeavouring  mu¬ 
tual  deftruftion. 

Th’  Egyptians  worfhip’d  dogs,  and  for 

Their  faith  made  internecine  war.  Hudibras,  p.  i. 

Inter ve'cion.  n. f.  [iniernecion,  French;  internecio ,  Latin.] 
MafTacre;  flaughter. 

That  natural  propenfion  of  felf-Iove,  and  natural  principle 
of  felf-prefervation,  will  neceflarily  break  out  into  wars  and 
internecions.  Hale's  Origin  of  Alankind. 

Internu'ncio.  n.f  [internuncius,  Latin.]  Meflenger  between 
two  parties. 

Interpellation,  n.f.  [interpolation,  Fr.  interpellation  Lat.] 
A  fummons  ;  a  call  upon. 

In  all  extrajudicial  afts  one  citation,  monition,  or  extraju¬ 
dicial  interpolation  is  fufficient.  A\  life's  Par  ergon. 

To  IN  I  E'RPOLAl  E.  v.  a.  [ intcrpoler ,  Fr.  interpolo ,  Latin.] 

'  I.  To  foift  any  thing  into  a  place  to  which  it  does  not  belong. 

The  Athenians  were  put  in  pofteffion  of  Salamis  by  another 
law,  which  was  cited  by  Solon,  or,  as  fome  think,  interpolated 
by  him  for  that  purpofe.  Pope. 

2.  To  renew  ;  to  begin  again  ;  to  carry  on  with  intermiffions. 

This  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  themfelves  feems  to  be 
partly  continued  and  un intermitted,  as  that  motion  of  the  firft 
moveable,  partly  interpolated  and  interrupted.  Hale. 

That  individual  hath  neceffarily  a  concomitant  fucceffion  of 
interpolated  motions ;  namely,  the  pulfes  of  the  heart,  and  the 
fucceffive  motions  of  refpiration.  Hale. 

Interpolation,  n.f  [ interpolation ,  Fr.  from  interpolate .] 
Something  added  or  put  into  the  original  matter. 

I  have  changed  the  fituation  of  fome  of  the  Latin  verfes, 
and  made  fome  interpolations.  Cromwell  to  Pope. 

Interpolator,  n.f.  [Latin;  inter polateur,Yx.~\  One  that 

foifts  in  counterfeit  paffages. 

You  or  your  interpolator  ought  to  have  confidered.  Swift. 

Interposal,  n.f.  [from  interpofe.] 

1.  Interpofition ;  agency  between  two  perfons. 

The  interpofal  of  my  lord  of  Canterbury’s  command  for  the 
publication  of  this  mean  difeourfe,  may  feem  to  take  away  my 
choice.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  Intervention. 

Ouroverfhadowed  fouls  may  be  emblemed  by  crufted  globes, 
whofe  influential  emiflions  are  intercepted  by  the  interpofal  of 
the  benighting  element.  G/anv.  Scepf. 

To  IN TERPO'SE.  v.  a.  [interpono,  Latin  ;  interpofer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  thruft  in  as  an  obftruftion,  interruption,  or  inconve¬ 
nience. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpofe  themfelves 

Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night.  Sbakefp.  Julius  Cafar. 

Death  ready  ftands  to  interpofe  his  dart.  Milton. 

Human  frailty  will  too  often  interpofe  itfelf  among  perfons 
of  the  holieft  funftion.  Swift. 

2.  To  offer  as  a  fuccour  or  relief. 

The  common  father  of  mankind  feafonably  interpofed  his 
hand,  and  refeued  miferableman  out  of  the  grofs  ftupidity  and 
fenfuality  whereinto  he  was  plunged.  Woodward. 

3.  To  place  between;  to  make  intervenient. 

Some  weeks  the  king  did  honourably  interpofey  both 
to  give  (pace  to  his  brother’s  intercefflon,  and  to  (how  that  he 
had  a  conflict  with  himfelf  what  he  fhould  do.  Bacon. 

To  Interpose,  v.n. 

1.  To  mediate:  to  aft  between  two  parties. 

2.  To  put  in  byway  of  interruption. 

But,  interpofes  Eleutherius,  this  objection  may  be  made  in¬ 
deed  almoft  againft  any  hypothesis.  Boyle. 

Interpc/ser.  n.f.  [from  interpofe .] 

1 .  One  that  comes  between  others. 

I  will  make  hafte ;  but  ’till  I  come  again, 

No  bed  fhall  ere  be  guilty  of  my  flay  ; 

No  reft  be  interpofr  ’twixt  us  twain.  Shakefpeare. 

2.  An  intervenient  agent ;  a  mediator. 

Interposition,  n.f  [interpofition,  Fr.  interpofitio,  Lat.  from 
interpofe .  ] 

1.  Intervenient  agency.  2 


There  never  was  a  time  when  the  interpofition  of  the  ma- 
giftrate  was  more  neceffary  to  fecure  the  honour  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Atterbury' s  Sermons. 

Though  warlike  fuccefles  carry  in  them  often  the  evidences 
of  a  divine  inter pofition,  yet  are  they  no  fure  marks  of  the 
divine  favour.  Atterbury. 

2.  Mediation  ;  agency  between  parties. 

The  town  and  abbey  would  have  come  to  an  open  rupture, 
had  it  not  been  timely  prevented  by  the  interpofition  of  their 
common  protestors.  Addifon. 

3.  Intervention;  ftate  of  being  placed  between, two. 

The  nights  are  fo  cold,  frefh,  and  equal,  by  reafon  of  the 
intire  interpofition  of  the  earth,  as  I  know  of  no  other  part  of 
the  world  of  better  or  equal  temper.  Raleigh. 

She  fits  on  a  globe  that  ftands  in  water,  to  denote  that  fhe 
is  miftrefs  of  a  new  world,  feparate  from  that  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  before  conquered,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  fea.  AddiJ. 

4.  Any  thing  interpofed. 

A  fhelter,  and  a  kind  of  (hading  cool 
Interpofit'uny  as  a  Summer’s  cloud.  Milt.  Paradife  Regain'd. 

To  INTE'RPRET.  v.  a.  [interpreter,  French;  interpret  or,  Lat.  J 
To  explain  ;  to  tranflate  ;  to  decipher;  to  give  a  lolution  ;  to 
clear  by  expofition  ;  to  expound. 

One,  but  painted  thus, 

Would  be  interpreted  a  tiling  perplex’d 

Beyond  felf-explication.  Shakef  Cymheline. 

You  fhould  be  women, 

And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  fo.  Shakefp.  Alacbeth. 

He  hanged  the  chief  baker,  as  Jofeph  had  interpreted  to 
them.  Gen.  xl.  2 1. 

Pharaoh  told  them  his  dream ;  but  there  was  none  that 
could  interpret  them  unto  him.  Gen.  xli.  8. 

An  excellent  fpirit,  knowledge,  and  underftanding,  inter¬ 
preting  of  dreams,  and  (hewing  of  hard  fentences,  and  dif- 
folvjngof  doubts,  were  found  in  the  fameDanielr  Dan.  v.  1  2. 

Hear  his  ftghs,  though  mute  ! 

Unfkilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 

Interpret  for  him.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  xi. 

InteRpretable.  adj.  [from  interpret.]  Capable  of  being  ex¬ 
pounded  or  deciphered. 

No  man’s  face  is  aftionable  :  thefe  Angularities  are  inter¬ 
pretable  from  more  innocent  caufes.  Collier. 

Interpretation,  n.f  [interpretation,  Fr.  interpretatic,  Lat. 
from  interpret .] 

1.  The  aft  of  interpreting;  explanation. 

This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  your’s, 

Which,  by  th’  interpretation  of  full  time, 

May  (hew  like  all  yourfelf.  Shakef.  Coriolanus. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  fad  or  merrily, 

Interpretation  will  mifquote  our  looks.  Shakep.  H.  IV. 

2.  The  fenfe  given  by  an  interpreter ;  expofition. 

If  it  be  obfeure  or  uncertain  what  they  meant,  charity,  I 
hope,  conftraineth  no  man,  which  ftandeth  doubtful  of  their 
minds,  to  lean  to  the  hardeft  and  worft  interpretation  that 
their  words  can  carry.  Hooker. 

The  primitive  Chriftians  knew  how  the  Jews,  who  pre¬ 
ceded  our  Saviour,  interpreted  thefe  prediftions,  and  the  mark^ 
by  which  the  Mefliah  would  be  difeovered  ;  and  how  the  Jew¬ 
ish  doftors,  who  fucceeded  him,  deviated  from  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  their  forefathers.  Addifon. 

3.  The  power  of  explaining. 

We  befeech  thee  to  profper  this  great  fign,  and  to  give  us 
the  interpretation  and  ufe  of  it  in  mercy.  Bacon. 

Interpretative,  adj.  [from  interpret.]  Col lefted  by  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Though  the  creed  apoftolick  were  fufficient,  yet  when  the 
church  hath  erefted  that  additional  bulwork  againft  hereticks, 
the  rejefting  their  additions  may  juftly  be  deemed  an  interpre¬ 
tative  Tiding  with  herefies.  Hammond. 

Inte  rpretatively.  adv.  [from  interpretative.]  As  may  be 
collefted  by  interpretation. 

By  this  provifion  the  Almighty  interpretatively  fpeaks  to  him 
in  this  manner :  I  have  now  placed  thee  in  a  well  furnifhed 
world.  •  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Interpreter,  n.  f  [ interprete ,  Fr.  interpres ,  Latin.] 

1.  An  explainer;  an  expofitor;  an  expounder. 

What  we  oft  do  beft, 

By  fick  interpreters,  or  weak  ones,  is 

Not  ours,  or  not  allow’d :  what  worft,  as  oft, 

Hitting  a  grofler  quality,  is  cry’d  up 
For  our  beft  aft.  Shakejpeare  s  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  beginning  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void;  a 
fluid,  dark,  confuted  mafs,  and  fo  it  is  underftood  by  inter¬ 
preters,  both  Hebrew  and  Chriftian.  Burnet. 

We  think  moft  mens  aftions  to  be  the  interpreters  of  their 
thoughts.  Locke. 

2.  A  tranflator. 

Nor  word  for  word  be  careful  to  transfer, 

With  the  fame  faith  as  an  interpreter.  Favjhaw. 

How  fhall  any  man,  who  hath  a  genius  for  hiftory,  under¬ 
take  fuch  a  work  with  fpirit,  when  he  conliders  that  in  an  age  or 
two  he  fhall  hardly  be  underftood  without  an  interpreter.  Swift. 

Interpu'nctiqn. 
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Int  £  RPu'NCt  ION.  H.f  [inter pundiio,  Fr.  interpungo ,  Latin,] 
Pointing  between  words  or  fentences. 

INTERREGNUM,  n.f.  [Lat.]  The  time  in  which  a  throne 
is  vacant  between  the  death  of  a  prince  and  acceffion  of  an¬ 
other. 

Next  enfu'd  a  vacancy, 

Thoufand  worfe  paffions  than  poflefs’d 
The  interregnum  of  my  bread : 

Blcfs  me  from  fuch  an  anarchy  !  Cowley. 

He  would  fhew  the  queen  my  memorial  with  the  firft  op¬ 
portunity,  in  order  to  have  it  done  in  this  interregnum  or  fuf- 
penfion  of  title.  Swift. 

Interre'ign.  n.f.  [interregna,  Fr.  interregnum ,  Latin.]  Va¬ 
cancy  of  the  throne. 

The  king  knew  there  could  not  be  any  interreign  or  fuf- 
penfion  of  title.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

[To  Interrogate,  v.a.  [ interrogo ,  Lat.  interroger ,  Fr.]  To 
examine ;  to  queftion. 

To  Interrogate,  v.n.  Toafk;  to  put  queftions. 

By  his  iriftru&ions  touching  the  queen  of  Naples,  it  feem- 
eth  he  could  interrogate  touching  beauty.  Bacon's  Henry  VII, 
His  proof  will  ealily  be  retorted  by  interrogating ,  Shall  the 
adulterer  and  the  drunkard  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals. 
Interrogation,  n.f.  [ interrogation ,  Fr.  interrogation  Lat.] 

1 .  A  queftion  put ;  an  enquiry. 

How  demurely  foever  fuch  men  may  pretend  to  fan&ity, 
that  interrogation  of  God  prefles  hard  upon  them,  {hall  I  count 
them  pure  with  the  wicked  balances,  and  with  the  bag  of 
deceitful  weights  ?  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

This  variety  is  obtained  by  interrogations  to  things  inani¬ 
mate  ;  by  beautiful  digreflions,  but  thofe  fhort.  Rope. 

2.  A  note  that  marks  a  queftion  :  thus  ?  as,  Does  fob  ferve 
God  for  nought  ? 

Interro'gative.  adj.  [ interrogatif,  Fr.  inierrogativus ,  Lat.] 
Denoting  a  queftion ;  exprefled  in  a  queftionary  form  of  w  ords. 
Interro'gative.  n.f.  A  pronoun  ufed  in  afking  queftions : 

as,  who  ?  what  ?  which  ?  whether  ? 

Interrogatively,  adv.  [from  interrogative .]  In  form  of  a 
queftion. 

Interrogator,  n.f.  [from  interrogate.]  An  afker  of  quef¬ 
tions. 

Inte'rrogatory.  n.f.  [interrogatoire,  French.]  A  queftion; 
an  enquiry. 

He  with  no  more  civility,  though  with  much  more  bufinefs 
than  thofe  under-fellows  had  {hewed,  began  in  captious  man¬ 
ner  to  put  interrogatories  unto  him.  Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

Nor  time,  nor  place. 

Will  ferve  long  interrogatories.  Shakefpearc' s  Cymbeline. 

What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  talk  the  free  breath  of  a  facred  king.  Shakefpeare. 
The  examination  was  fummed  up  with  one  queftion. 
Whether  he  was  prepared  for  death  ?  The  boy  was  frighted 
out  of  his  wits  by  the  laft:  dreadful  interrogatory.  Addifon . 
InterroGatory.  adj.  Containing  a  queftion  j  expreffing  a 
queftion. 

To  InterruRt.  v.  a.  [interrompre,  Fr.  intern uptus ,  Lat.] 

i.  To  hinder  the  procefs  of  any  thing  by  breaking  in  upon  it. 

Rage  doth  rend 

Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o’erbear 
What  they  are  ufed  to  bear.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

He  might  fecurely  enough  have  engaged  his  body  of  horle 
againft  their  whole  inconfiderable  army,  there  being  neither 
tree  nor  bufh  to  interrupt  his  charge.  Clarendon ,  b.  ii. 

This  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  feems  partly  uninter¬ 
rupted,  as  that  of  the  firft:  moveable  interpolated  and  inter¬ 
rupted.  Hale. 

1.  To  hinder  one  from  proceeding  by  interpofition. 

Anfwer  not  before  thou  haft  heard  the  caufe ;  neither  in¬ 
terrupt  men  in  the  midft  of  their  talk.  Eccluf.  xi.  8. 

3.  To  divide  ;  to  feparate. 

Seeft  thou  what  rage 

Tranfports  our  adverfary,  whom  no  bounds, 

Nor  yet  the  main  abyfs  wide  interrupt ,  can  hold.  Milton. 
In t e r r uRt e d l  y .  adv.  [from  interrupted.]  Not  in  continuity  ; 
not  without  ftoppages. 

The  incident  light  that  meets  with  a  grofter  liquor,  will 
have  its  beams  either  refracted  or  imbibed,  or  elfe  refledted 
more  or  lefs  interruptedly  than  they  would  be,  if  the  body  had 
been  unmoiftened.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

InterruRter.  n.f  [from  interrupt.]  He  who  interrupts. 
InterruRtion.  n.f  [ interruption ,  Fr.  interruption  Latin.] 

1.  Interpofition;  breach  of  continuity. 

Places  fevered  from  the  continent  by  the  interruption  of  the 
fea.  Hale's  Original  of  Mankind. 

2.  Intervention;  interpofition. 

You  are  to  touch  the  one  as  foon  as  you  have  given  a 
ftroke  of  the  pencil  to  the  other,  left  the  interruption  of  time 
caufe  you  to  Iofe  the  idea  of  one  part.  Dryden's  Dufrejnoy. 

3.  Hindrance;  ftop  ;  let;  obftrudlion. 

Bloody  England  into  England  gone,, 

O’erbearing  interruption ,  fpite  of  France.  Shakefpeare. 


This  way  of  thinking  on  what  we  read,  will  be  a  rub  only 
in  the  beginning  ;  when  cuftom  has  made  it  familiar,  it  will 
be  difpatched  without  refting  or  interruption  in  the  courfe  of 
our  reading.  Locke. 

Amidft  the  interruptions  of  his  forrow,  feeing  his  penitent 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  was  only  able  to  bid  her  be  com¬ 
forted.  Addifon' s  Spedi.  N°.  164. 

InterscaRular.  adj.  [ inter  and fcapula ,  Latin.]  Placed  be¬ 
tween  the  Ihoulders. 

To  Intersci'nd.  v.  a.  [inter  and  feindo ,  Latin.]  To  cut  off 
by  interruption.  Didi. 

To  InterscriRe.  v.  a.  [inter  and  feribo ,  Lat.]  To  write  be¬ 
tween.  Didi. 

Interse'cant.  adj.  [ interfecans ,  Latin.]  Dividing  any  thing 
into  parts. 

To  INTERSE'CT.  v.a.  [ interfeco ,  Lat,]  To  cut;  to  divide 
each  other  mutually. 

Perfedl  and  viviparous  quadrupeds  fo  ftand  in  their  po- 
fition  of  pronenefs,  that  the  oppofite  joints  of  neighbour  legs 
confift  in  the  fame  plane ;  and  a  line  defending  from  their 
navel  interfedls  at  right  angles  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Brown. 

Excited  by  a  vigorous  loadftone,  it  will  fomewhat  deprefs 
its  animated  extreme,  and  inter fedl  the  horizontal  circum¬ 
ference.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  ii. 

To  InterseGt.  v.  n.  To  meet  and  crofs  each  other. 

The  fagittal  future  ufually  begins  at  that  point  where  thefe 
•lines  interfedt.  Wifemans  Surgery. 

InterseGtion.  n.f  [ interfediio ,  Lat,  "from  interfedt.]  Point 

where  lines  crofs  each  other. 

They  did  fpout  over  interchangeably  from  fide  to  fide  in 
forms  of  arches,  without  any  interfediion  or  meeting  aloft, 
becaufe  the  pipes  were  not  oppofite.  Walton's  Architedlure. 

The  firft  ftar  of  Aries,  in  the  time  of  Meton  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  was  placed  in  the  very  interfediion ,  which  is  now  elon¬ 
gated,  and  moved  eaftward  twenty-eight  degrees.  Brown. 

Ships  would  move  in  one  and  the  fame  furface  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  muft  needs  encounter,  when  they  either  advance 
towards  one  another  in  direct  lines,  or  meet  in  the  interjec¬ 
tion  of  crofs  ones.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

To  INTERSE'RT.  v.  a.  [ interfero ,  Lat.]  To  put  in  between 
other  things. 

If  I  may  interfert  a  fhort  philofophical  {peculation,  the 
depth  of  the  fea  is  determined  in  Pliny  to  be  fifteen  furlongs. 

Brerewood  on  Languages. 

InterseRtion.  n.  f.  [from  interfert.]  An  infertion,  or  thing 
inferted  between  any  thing. 

Thefe  two  interfertions  were  clear  explications  of  the 
apoftle’s  old  form,  God  the  father,  ruler  of  all,  which  con¬ 
tained  an  acknowledgement  of  the  unity.  Hammond. 

To  InterspeRse.  v.  a.  [ interfperfus ,  Lat.]  To  fcatter  here 
and  there  among  other  things. 

The  poftibility  of  a  body’s  moving  into  a  void  Space  be* 
yond  the  utmoft  bounds  of  body,  as  well  as  into  a  void  {pace 
interfper/ed  amengft  bodies,  will  always  remain  clear.  Locke. 

It  is  the  editor’s  intereft  to  infert  what  the  author’s  judg¬ 
ment  had  rejected ;  and  care  is  taken  to  interfperfe  thefe 
additions  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fcarce  any  book  can  be 
bought  without  purchafing  fomefhing  unworthy  of  the  author. 

Swift. 

InterspeRsion.  n.f.  [from  interfperfe.]  The  acl  of  fcatter- 
ing  here  and  there. 

For  want  of  the  interfperfion  of  now  and  then  an  elegiack 
or  a  lyrick  ode.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Interste'llar.  adj.  [inter  and Jlellar ,  Lat.]  Intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  ftars. 

The  interJleUar  Iky  hath  fo  much  affinity  with  the  ftar,  that- 
there  is  a  rotation  of  that  as  well  as  of  the  ftar.  Bacon. 

I'nterstice.  n.f.  [ interflitium ,  Lat.  interjlice ,  Lat.] 

1.  Space  between  one  thing  and  another. 

The  fun  fhining  through  a  large  prifin  upon  a  comb  placed 
immediately  behind  the  prifm,  his  light,  which  paiTed  through 
the  interjlices  of  the  teeth  fell  upon  a  white  paper :  the  breadths 
of  the  teeth  were  equal  to  their  interfaces,  and  feven  teeth 
together  with  their  interfaces  took  up  an  inch  in  breadth. 

Newton's  Opticks. 

The  force  of  the  fluid  will  feparate  the  fmalleft  particles 
which  compofe  the  fibres,  fo  as  to  leave  vacant  interfhees  in 
thofe  places  where  they  cohered  before.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Time  between  one  a6l  and  another. 

I  will  point  out  the  interjlices  of  time  which  ought  to  be 
between  one  citation  and  another.  Ayliffe's  Par  ergon. 

Interstitial,  adj.  [from  interface.]  Containing  interftices. 

In  oiled  papers,  the  interflitial  divilion  being  actuated  by 
the  acceffion  of  oil,  becometh  more  tranfparent.  Brown. 

Interte'xture.  n.f.  [intertexo,  Latin.]  Diverfification  of 
things  mingled  or  woven  one  among  another. 

To  Intertwine.  \  v.a.  [inter  and  twine ,  or  twifl. J  To  unite 

To  Intertwi'st.  j  by  twilling  one  in  another. 

Under  fome  concourfe  of  {hades, 

Whofe  branching  arms  thick  intertwin'd  might  Ihield 

From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  {belter  d  head.  Milton. 

7  Interval. 
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I'm  ter  v  a  L.  n.f.  [interval!?^  Fr.  intervaljuto,  Latin.] 

1.  Space  between  places ;  interftice  ;  vacuity;  fpace  unoccu¬ 
pied  ;  void  place  ;  vacancy  ;  vacant  fpace. 

With  any  obftacle  let  all  the  light  be  now  flopped  which 
pafles  through  any  one  interval  of  the  teeth,  fo  that  the  range 
of  colours  which  comes  from  thence  may  be  taken  away, 
and  you  will  fee  the  light  of  the  reft  of  the  ranges  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  into  the  place  of  the  range  taken  away,  and  there  to 
be  coloured.  Neivton's  Opticks . 

2.  Time  palling  between  two  aftignable  points. 

The  century  and  half  following,  to  the  end  of  the  third 
Punick  war,  was  a  very  bufy  period  at  Rome  ;  the  intervals 
between  every  war  being  fo  fhort.  Swift; 

3.  Remiflion  of  a  delirium  or  diftemper. 

Though  he  had  a  long  illnefs,  confidering  the  great  heat 
with  which  it  raged,  yet  his  intervals  of  fenfe  being  few  and 
lhort,  left  but  little  room  for  the  offices  of  devotion.  Atterb. 

To  Intervf/ne.  v.n.  [intervenio,  Lat.  intervenir ,  Fr.]  To 
come  between  things  or  perfons ;  to  be  intercepted  ;  to  make 
intervals. 

While  fo  near  each  other  thus  all  day 
Our  talk  we  chufe,  what  wonder,  if  fo  near. 

Looks  intervene ,  and  fmiles.  Milton's  Par.  Loft ,  h.  ix. 
Efteem  the  danger  of  an  action,  and  the  poffibilities  of 
mifearriage,  and  every  crofs  accident  that  can  intervene ,  to 
be  either  a  mercy  on  God’s  part,  or  a  fault  on  ours.  Taylor. 

Intervene,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.J  Qppofitjon,  or  perhaps 
interview.  A  v/ord  out  of  ufe. 

They  had  fome  fharper  and  fome  milder  differences,  which 
might  eafily  happen  in  fuch  an  intervene  of  grandees,  both 
vehement  on  the  parts  which  they  fwayefl.  Wotton. 

Interve'nient.  adj.  [ interveniens ,  Lat.  intervenant ,  French.] 
Intercedent ;  interpofed  ;  palling  between. 

There  be  intervenient  in  the  rife  of  eight,  in  tones,  two 
bemolls  or  half  notes.  Bacon's  Nat.  HJl.  N°.  104. 

Many  arts  were  ufed  to  difeufs  new  affection  :  all  which 
notwithftanding;,  for  I  omit  things  intervepient ,  there  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  Mr.  Villiers  an  intimation  of  the  king’s  pleafure  to 
be  fworn  his  fervant.  .  .  Wotton. 

Intervention,  n.f.  [ intervention ,  Fr.  intervention  Latin.] 

1.  Atrency  between  perfons. 

God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteoufnefs  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  man  Chrift  Jefus,  who  is  the  Saviour  as  well  as 
the  judge  of  the  world.  Atterhury  s  Sermons. 

2.  Agency  between  antecedents  and  confecutives. 

In  the  difpenfation  of  God’s  mercies  to  the  world,  fome 
things  he  does  by  himfelf,  others  by  the  intervention  of  na- 
turaf  means,  and  by  the  mediation  of  fuch  inftruments  as  he 
has  appointed.  L  Ejlrange. 

3.  Interpofition  ;  the  ftate  of  being  interpofed. 

Sound  is  fhut  out  by  the  intervention  of  that  laxe  mem¬ 
brane,  and  not  fuffered  to  pafs  into  the  inward  ear.  Holder. 

To  Interve'rt.  v.  a.  [ interverto ,  Lat.]  To  turn  to  another 

courfe.  . 

The  duke  intervened  the  bargain,  and  gave  the  poor  wi¬ 
dow  of  Erpenius  for  the  books  five  hundred  pounds.  Wotton. 

Interview,  n.f.  [ entrevue ,  French.]  Mutual  fight ;  fight  of 
each  other.  It  is  commonly  ufed  for  a  formal  and  appointed 
meeting  or  conference. 

The  day  will  come,  when  the  paffions  of  former  enmity 
being  allayed,  we  fhall  with  ten  times  redoubled  tokens  of 
reconciled  love  fhew  ourfelves  each  towards  other  the.  fame, 
which  Jofeph  and  the  brethren  of  Jofeph  w'ere  at  the  time  of 
their  interview  in  Egypt.  .  _  _  Hooker. 

His  fears  were,  that  the  intervieiu  betwixt 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity, 

Breed  him  fome  prejudice.  .  ShakeJ}.  Henry  VIII. 

Such  happy  interview ,  and  fair  event 
Of  love,  and  youth  not  loft,  fongs,  garlands,  flow’rs, 
And  charming  fymphonies,  attach  d  the  heart 
Of  Adam.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl,  b.  xi. 

.  To  Intervo'lve.  v.  a.  [ intcrvolvo ,  Latin.]  T  0  involve  one 
within  another. 

Myftical  dance  !  which  yonder  ftarry  fphere 
Of  planets,  and  of  fix’d,  in  all  her  wheels 
Refembles  neareft;  mazes  intricate, 

Eccentrick,  intcrvolv'd ,  yet  regular, 

Then  moft,  when  moft  irregular,  they  feem. 

To  Interwe'ave.  v.  a.  preter.  interwove ,  part  r 

woven ,  interwove ,  or  interweaved.  [inter  and  weave.]  To 
mix  one  with  another  in  a  regular  texture ;  to  intermingle. 

Then  laid  him  down 
Under  the  hofpitable  covert  nigh  . 

Of  trees  thick  interwoven.  Miltons  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  ii. 

At  laft 

Words  interwove  with  fighs  found  out  their  way. 

I  fat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeyfuckle. 

None 

Can  fay  here  nature  ends,  and  art  begins, 

But  mixt  like  th’  elements,  and  born  like  twins, 
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So  interweav'd,  lb  like,  fo  much  the  fame  1  . 

None,  this  mere  nature,  that  mere  art  can  name.  Denham-. 

The  proud  theatres  difclofe  the  feene. 

Which  interwoven  Britons  feem  to  raife, 

And  ftiow  the  triumph  which  their  ftiame  difplays.  Dryde'n. 

He  fo  interweaves  truth  with  probable  fidlion,  that  he  puts 
a  pleafing  falacy  upon  us.  .  Dry  den. 

It  appeared  a  vaft  ocean  planted  with  iflands,  that  were 
covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thou- 
fand  little  {hilling  feas  that  ran  among  them.  Addifon' s  Spell. 

It  is  a  confufion  of  kitchen  and  parterre,  orchard  and 
flower-garden,  which  lie  fo  mixt  and  interwoven  with  one 
another,  as  to  look  like  a  natural  wildernefs.  SpeAat. 

The  Supreme  Infinite  could  not  make  intelligent  creatures; 
without  implanting  in  their  natures  a  moft  ardent  define,  in¬ 
terwoven  in  the  fubftance  of  their  fpiritual  natures,  of  being 
reunited  with  himfelf.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Principles. 

I  do  not  altogether  difapprove  the  interweaving ,  texts  of 
feripture  through  the  ftyle  of  your  fermon.  Swift  s  Mifceh 
To  Interwi'sh.  v.  a.  [inter  and  wijh .]  To  wifti  mutually  to 
each  other. 

The  venom  of  all  ftepdames,  gamefter’s  gall, 

What  tyrants  and  their  fubjeils  interwijh , 

All  ill  fall  on  that  man.  Donne . 

Intertable,  adj.  [ intejlabilis ,  Latin.]  Difqualified  to  make 
a  will. 

A  perfon  excommunicated  is  rendered  infamous  and  in- 
teftable  both  a&ively  and  paffively.  Ay  life's  Parergon. 

Inte'state.  adj.  [ intejlat ,  Fr.  intejlatus ,  Latin.]  Wanting  a 
will ;  dying  without  will. 

Why  ftiould  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? 

— Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes, 

Airy  fucceeders  of  intejlate  joys. 

Poor  breathing  orators  of  miferies.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Prefent  punifhment  purfues  his  maw, 

When  furfeited  and  fwell’d,  the  peacock  raw, 

He  bears  into  the  bath';  whence  want  of  breath, 

Repletions,  apoplex,  intejlate  death.  Dryden's  Juvenali 
Intestinal,  adj.  [intejlinaf  Fr.  from  intejline.]  Belonging 
to  the  guts. 

The  mouths  of  the  lafleals  are  opened  by  the  intefnal 
tube,  affecting  a  ftraight  inftead  of  a  fpiral  cylinder.  Arbuth . 
INTESTINE,  adj.  [ intefin ,  Fr.  intejlinus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Internal;  inward;  not  external. 

Of  thefe  inward  and  intejline  enemies  to  prayer,  there  are 
our  paft  fins  to  wound  us,  our  prefent  cares  to  diftra£l  us, 
our  diftempered  paffions  to  diforder  us,  and  a  whole  fwarm 
of  loole  and  floating  imaginations  to  moleft  us.  Duppa . 

Intejline  war  no  more  our  paffions  wage, 

Ev’n  giddy  factions  hear  away  their  rage.  Pope. 

2.  Contained  in  the  body. 

Intefme  ftone,  and  ulcer,  cholick  pangs. 

And  moon-ftruck  madnefs.  Milton's  Par.  LoJly  b.  xi. 

A  wooden  jack,  which  had  almdft 
Loft,  by  difufe,  the  art  to  roaft, 

A  fudden  alteration  feels, 

Increas’d  by  new  intefme  wheels*  Swift's  Mifceh 

3.  Domeftick,  not  foreign.  I  know  not  whether  the  word  be 
properly  ufed  in  the  following  example  of  Shakefpeare  :  per¬ 
haps  for  mortal  and  intefme  ftiould  be  read  mortal  interne¬ 
cine. 

Since  the  mortal  and  intefme  jars 
’Twixt  thy  feditious  countrymen  and  us, 

It  hath  in  folemn  fynods  been  decreed, 

T’  admit  no  traffick  to  our  adverfe  towns.  Shakefpeare . 

But  God,  or  Nature,  while  they  thus  contend. 

To  thefe  intefme  difeords  put  an  end.  Dryden's  Ovid. 

She  faw  her  fons  with  purple  deaths  expire, 

A.  dreadful  feries  of  intefne  wars, 

Inglorious  triumphs,  and  difhoneft  fears.  Pope. 

Inte'stine.  n.f.  [ intejlinum ,  Lat.  intefme ,  Fr.]  The  gut; 
the  bowel :  moft  commonly  without  a  fmgular. 

The  intejlines  or  guts  may  be  inflamed  by  an  acrid  fub¬ 
ftance  taken  inwardly.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet . 

To  INTHRALL,  v.  a.  [in  and  thrall]  To  enflave ;  to  fliac- 
kle;  to  reduce  to  fervitude.  A  word  now  feldom  ufed,  at 
leaft  in  profe. 

What  though  I  be  inthrall' d>  he  feems  a  knight, 

And  will  not  any  way  diflionour  me.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 
The  Turk  has  fought  to  extinguifh  the  ancient  memory  of 
thofe  people  which  he  has  fubjedled  and  inthrall' d.  Raleigh. 
Authors  to  themfelves  in  all 
Both  what  they  judge,  and  what  they  choofe  ;  for  ft> 

I  form’d  them  free,  and  free  they  mull  remain 

Till  they  inthrall  themfelves.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  ii. 

She  foothes,  but  never  can  inthrall  my  mind  : 

Why  may  not  peace  and  love  for  once  be  join’d.  Prior. 
Inthra'lment.  n.f.  [from  inthrall.]  Servitude;  flavery. 
Mofes  and  Aaron,  fent  from  God  to  claim 
His  people  from  inthralrnent ,  they  return 
With  glory,  and  fpoil,  back  to  their  promis’d  land. 

Milton's  Par.  Loft. 
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To  Inthro  ne.  v.  a.  [in  and  throne .]  To  raife  to  royalty;  to 
feat  on  a  throne. 

One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  inthron'd, 

Shines  o’er  the  reft.  Thomfon's  Summer ,  /.  395. 

I'ntimacy.  n.f  [from  intimate.]  Clofe  familiarity. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  confine  our  friendfhips  and  intimacies 
to  men  of  virtue.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

INTIMATE,  ad}.  [ intimado ,  Spanifh;  intimus ,  Lat.J 

1.  Inmoft;  inward;  intcftine. 

They  knew  not 

That  what  I  mention’d  was  of  God,  I  knew 
From  intimate  impulfe,  and  therefore  urged  on 
T  he  marriage.  Milton's  Agonijl.  1.  221. 

Fear  being  lb  intimate  to  our  natures,  it  is  the  ftrongeft 
bond  of  laws.  Tillotfon's  Sermons. 

2.  Near;  not  kept  at  diftance. 

Mofes  was  with  him  in  the  retirements  of  the  mount,  re¬ 
ceived  there  his  private  inftrubtions;  and  when  the  multitude 
were  thundered  away  from  any  approach,  he  was  honoured 
with  an  intimate  and  immediate  admiffion.  South's  Sermons. 
3»  Familiar;  clofely  acquainted. 

United  by  this  fympathetick  bond. 

You  grow  familiar,  intimate ,  and  fond.  Rofcommon. 

I'ntimate.  n.f  [ intimado ,  Spanifh;  intime ,  French;  inti- 
mus,  Latin.  J  A  familiar  friend ;  one  who  is  trufted  with  our 
thoughts. 

The  defign  was  to  entertain  his  reafon  with  a  more  equal 
converfe,  aflign  him  an  intimate  whofe  intellect  as  much  cor¬ 
responded  with  his  as  did  the  outward  form.  Gov.  Tongue. 
To  I'ntimate.  v.  a.  [ intimer ,  French  ;  intimare ,  low  Latin.] 
To  hint ;  to  point  out  indire&ly,  or  not  very  plainly. 

Alexander  Van  Suchten  tells  us,  that  by  a  way  he  inti¬ 
mates ,  may  be  made  a  mercury  of  copper,  not  of  the  filver 
colour  of  other  mercuries,  but  green.  Boyle. 

The  names  of  fimple  ideas  and  fubftances,  with  the  ab- 
ftrabl  ideas  in  the  mind,  intimate  fome  real  exiftence,  from 
which  was  derived  their  original  patern.  Locke. 

’Tis  the  divinity  that  ftirs  within  us ; 

’Tis  heav’n  itfelf  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man.  Addfon's  Cato. 

Ultimately.  adv.  [from  intimate.] 

1.  Clofely;  with  intermixture  of  parts. 

1  he  fame  ceconomy  is  obferved  in  the  circulation  of  the 
chyle  with  the  blood,  by  mixing  it  intimately  with  the  parts 
of  the  fluid  to  which  it  is  to  be  aflimilated.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Nearly  ;  infeparably. 

Quality,  as  it  regards  the  mind,  has  its  rife  from  know¬ 
ledge  and  virtue,  and  is  that  which  is  more  eflential  to  us, 
and  more  intimately  united  with  us.  Addfon's  Spelt.  N°.  219. 

3.  Familiarly;  with  clofe  friendfhip. 

Intima'tion.  n.f.  [ intimation,¥x .  horn  intimate.]  Hint;  ob- 
fcure  or  indirect  declaration  or  direction. 

Let  him  ftridtly  obferve  the  firft  ftirrings  and  intimations  • 
the  firft  hints  and  whifpers  of  good  and  evil  that  pafs  in  his 
bear^  South's  Sermons. 

_  Of  thofe  that  are  only  probable  we  have  fome  reafonable 
intimations ,  but  not  a  demonftrative  certainty.  Woodward. 

Befides  the  more  folid  parts  of  learning,  there  are  feveral 
little  intimations  to  be  met  with  on  medals.  Addifon. 

Tnttme.  adj.  Inward  ;  being  within  the  mafs  ;  not  being  ex¬ 
ternal,  or  on  the  furface ;  internal. 

As  to  the  compofition  or  diflolution  of  mixed  bodies,  which 
is  the  chief  work  of  elements,  and  requires  an  intime  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  agents,  water  hath  the  principality  and  excefs 
over  earth.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

To  Inti'midate.  v.  a.  [ intimider ,  French;  in  and  timidus , 
Lat.J  To  make  fearful ;  to  daftardize ;  to  make  cowardly. 
Now  guilt  once  harbour’d  in  the  confcious  breaft, 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great.  Irene. 

INTI'RE.  n.f.  [ integer ,  Lat.  entier,  French;  better  written 
entire ,  which  fee,  and  all  its  derivatives.]  Whole;  undimi- 
nilhed  ;  broken. 

The  lawful  power  of  making  laws,  to  command  whole 
politick  focieties  of  men,  belongeth  fo  properly  unto  the  fame 
intire  focieties,  that  for  any  prince  to  exercife  the  fame  of 
himfelf,  and  not  either  by  exprefs  commiffion  immediately 
and  perfonally  received  from  God,  or  elfe  by  authority  de¬ 
rived  at  the  firft  from  their  confent  upon  whofe  perfons  he 
impofes  laws,  it  is  no  better  than  mere  tyranny.  Hooker. 
Inti'Reness.  n.f.  [from  intire-,  better  entirenefs.]  Wholenefs ; 
integrity. 

So  fhall  all  times  find  me  the  fame : 

You  this  intirenefs  better  may  fulfil, 

Who  have  the  pattern  with  you  ftill.  Donne. 

I  nto.  prep,  [in  and  to.] 

1.  Noting  entrance  with  regard  to  place. 

If  iron  will  acquire  by  mere  continuance  an  habitual  incli¬ 
nation  to  the  fite  it  held,  how  much  more  may  education, 
being  a  conftant  plight  and  inurement,  induce  by  cuftom 
good  habits  into  a  reafonable  creature.  JVottcn. 

To  give  life  to  that  which  has  yet  no  being,  is  to  frame  a 
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living  creature,  faftiion  the  parts,  and  having  fitted  them  to¬ 
gether,  to  put  into  them  a  living  foul.  Locke. 

W ater  introduces  into  vegetables  the  matter  it  bears  along 
with  it.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hijt. 

Acrid  fubftances,  which  pafs  into  the  capillary  tubes,  muft 
irritate  them  into  greater  contraction.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
2.  Noting  penetration  beyond  the  outfide,  or  fome  adtion  which 
reaches  beyond  the  fuperficies  or  open  part. 

To  look  into  letters  already  opened  or  dropt  is  held  an  un¬ 
generous  act.  Pope. 

2.  Noting  a  new  ftate  to  which  any  thing  is  brought  by  the 
agency  of  a  caufe. 

They  have  denominated  fome  herbs  folar  and  fome  lunar, 
and  fuch  like  toys  put  into  great  words.  Bacon. 

Compound  bodies  may  be  refolved  into  other  fubftances 
than  fuch  as  they  are  divided  into  by  the  fire.  Boyle. 

A  man  muft  fin  himfelf  into  a  love  of  other  mens  fins  ;  foe 
a  bare  notion  of  this  black  art  will  not  carry  him  fo  far.  South. 
Sure  thou  art  born  to  fome  peculiar  fate. 

When  the  mad  people  rife  againft  the  ftate. 

To  look  them  into  duty;  and  command 
An  awful  filence  with  thy  lifted  hand.  Dryden  s  Perfins. 
It  concerns  every  man  that  would  not  trifle  away  bis  foul, 
and  fool  himfelf  into  irrecoverable  mifery,  with  the  greateft 
ferioufnefs  to  enquire  into  thefe  matters.  Tillotfon. 

He  is  not  a  frail  being,  that  he  Ihould  be  tired  inlo  com¬ 
pliance  by  the  force  of  afliduous  application.  Smalridge. 

In  hollow  bottoms,  if  any  fountains  chance  to  rife,  they 
naturally  fpread  themfelves  into  lakes,  before  they  can  find  any 
‘File.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

It  would  have  been  all  irretrievably  loft,  was  it  not  bv  this 
means  collected  and  brought  into  one  mafs.  Woodward. 

Why  are  thefe  pofitions  charged  upon  me  as  their  foie  au¬ 
thor  ;  and  the  reader  led  into  a  belief,  that  they  were  never 
before  maintained  by  any  perfon  of  virtue.  Atierbury. 

It  is  no  ways  congruous,  that  God  Ihould  be  always 
frightening  and  aftonilhing  men  into  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  truth,  who  were  made  to  be  wrought  upon  by  calm  evi¬ 
dence.  Attcrbury  s  Sermons . 

A  man  may  whore  and  drink  himfelf  into  atheifm  ;  but  it 
is  impoflible  he  Ihould  think  himfelf  into  it.  Bentley. 

Intolerable,  adj.  [ intolerabilis ,  Lat.  intolerable ,  Fr.] 

1.  InfufFerable ;  not  to  be  endured ;  not  to  be  born;  havino- 
any  quality  in  a  degree  too  powerful  to  be  endured. 

If  we  bring  into  one  day’s  thoughts  the  evil  of  many,  cer¬ 
tain  and  uncertain,  what  will  be  and  what  will  never  be,  our 
load  will  be  as  intolerable  as  it  is  unreafonable.  Taylor. 

His  awful  prefence  did  the  croud  furprize, 

Nor  durft  the  ralh  fpectator  meet  his  eyes  ; 

Eyes  that  confefs’d  him  born  for  kingly  fway. 

So  fierce,  they  flaftl’d  intolerable  day.  Dryden. 

Some  men  are  quickly  weary  ot  one  thing  :  the  fame  ftudy 
long  continued  in  is  as  intolerable  to  them,  as  the  appearing 
long  in  the  fame  clothes  is  to  a  court  lady.  Locke. 

From  Param’s  top  th’  Almighty  rode. 

Intolerable  day  proclaim’d  the  God.  Broome. 

2.  Bad  beyond  fufFerance. 

Into'lerableness.  n.f.  [from  intolerable.]  Quality  of  a 
thing  not  to  be  endured. 

Into  lerably,  adv.  [from  intolerable.]  To  a  degree  beyond 
endurance. 

Into'lerant.  adj.  [1 intolerant ,  French.]  Not  enduring;  not 
able  to  endure. 

Too  great  moifture  affects  human  bodies  with  one  clafs  of 
difeafes,  and  too  great  drynefs  with  another;  the  powers  of 
human  bodies  being  limited  and  intolerant  of  excefFes.  Arbuth. 

To  Intomb.  v.  a.  [in  and  tomb.]  To  inclofe  in  a  funeral  mo¬ 
nument  ;  to  bury. 

What  commandment  finally  had  they  for  the  ceremony  of 
odours  ufed  about  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  after  which  cuftom 
notwithftanding  our  Lord  was  contented  that  his  own  moft 
precious  blood  Ihould  be  intombed.  Hooker ,  b.  i. 

Is’t  night’s  predominance  or  the  day’s  Iham,e, 

That  darknefs  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb.  Shakefpcare. 

Mighty  hero’s  more  majeftick  fhades. 

And  youths  intomb' d  before  their  father’s  eyes.  Dryden, 

To  FNTONATE.  V.  a.  [ intono ,  Lat.]  To  thunder.  Dipt. 
Intona'tion.  n.  f.  [ intonation ,  Fr.  from  intonate.]  The  act 
of  thundering.  Dili. 

To  Into'ne.  v.n.  [from  intono,  or  rather  from  tone ;  intonner , 
French.]  To  make  a  flow  protracted  noife. 

So  fwells  each  wind-pipe  ;  afs  intones  to  afs 
Harmonick  twang.  Pope's  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 

To  Intort.  v.  a.  [ intortuo ,  Lat.]  Totwift;  to  wreath;  to 
wring. 

The  brain  is  a  congeries  of  glands,  that  feparate  the  finer 
parts  of  the  blood,  called  animal  lpirifs  ;  and  a  gland  is  nothing 
but  a  canal  varioufly  intorted  and  wound  up  together.  Arbuth. 
With  rev’rent  hand  the  king  prefents  the  gold, 

Which  round  th’  intorted  horns  the  gilder  roll’d.  Pope. 
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To  INTO'XICATE.  v.a.  [in  and  toxicum,  Latin.]  To  in¬ 
ebriate  ;  to  make  drunk. 

The  more  a  man  drinketh  of  the  world,  the  more  it  in- 
toxicateth  ;  and  age  doth  profit  rather  in  the  powers  of  under- 
ftanding  than  in  the  virtues  of  the  will  and  affections.  Bacon. 

As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both. 

They  fwim  in  mirth,  and  fancy  that  they  feel 
Divinity  within  them  breeding  wings, 

Wherewith  to  (corn  the  earth.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

My  early  miftrefs,  now  my  ancient  mufe. 

That  ftrong  Circean  liquor  ceafe  t’  infufe. 

Wherewith  thou  didft  intoxicate  my  youth.  Denham. 

What  part  of  wild  fury  was  there  in  the  bacchanals  which 
we  have  not  feen  equall’d,  if  not  exceeded  by  fome  intoxi¬ 
cated  zealots  ?  Decay  of  Piety. 

Others,  after  having  done  fine  things,  yet  fpoil  them  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  make  them  better;  and  are  fo  intoxicated  with 
an  earneft  defire  of  being  above  all  others,  that  they  fufter 
themfelves  to  be  deceived.  Drydens  Dnfrefnoy. 

Vegetables  by  fermentation  are  wrought  up  to  fpirituous 
liquors,  having  quite  different  qualities  from  the  plant  itfelf ; 
for  no  fruit  taken  crude  has  the  intoxicating  quality  of  wine. 

Arbuthnot. 

Intoxica'tion.  n.  f.  [from  intoxicate.}  Inebriation;  ebriety ; 
the  aft  of  making  drunk ;  the  ftate  of  being  drunk. 

That  king,  being  in  amity  with  him,  did  fo  burn  in  ha¬ 
tred  towards  him,  as  to  drink  of  the  lees  and  dregs  of  Per¬ 
kin’s  intoxication ,  who  was  every  where  elfe  detefted.  Bacon. 

Whence  can  this  proceed,  but  from  that  befotting  intoxi¬ 
cation  which  verbal  magick  brings  upon  the  mind.  South. 

Intractable,  n.  f.  [.ntr aft abilis,  Lat.  intraitable,  Fr.J 

1.  Ungovernable;  violent;  ftubborn  ;  obftinate. 

To  love  them  who  loves  us  is  fo  natural  a  paffion,  that 
even  the  moft  intraitable  tempers  obey  its  force.  Rogers. 

2.  Unmanageable  ;  furious. 

By  what  means  ferpents,  and  other  noxious  and  more  in¬ 
tractable  kinds,  as  well  as  the  more  innocent  and  ufeful,  got 
together.  Woodward,' s  Nat.  Hijl.  p.  iii. 

Intra'ctableness.  n.f.  [from  intractable. ]  Obftinacy ;  per- 
verfenefs. 

Intra'ctably.  adv.  [horn  intractable.]  Unmanageably;  ftub- 
bornly. 

Intranqui'lity.  n.  f.  [in  and  tranquility .]  Unquietnefs  j 
want  of  reft. 

Jaftations  were  ufed  for  amufement,  and  allay  in  con- 
ftant  pains,  and  to  relieve  that  intranquility  which  makes  men 
impatient  of  lying  in  their  beds.  Temple. 

Intra'nsitive.  v.  a.  [ intranfitivus ,  Latin.] 

[In  grammar.]  A  verb  intranfitive  is  that  which  fignifies  an 
aftion,  not  conceived  as  having  an  effeft  upon  any  objeft ; 
as,  curro ,  I  run.  Clarke's  Lat.  Gram. 

Intransmu'table.  adj.  [in  andtranj mutable.]  Unchangeable 
to  any  other  fubftance. 

Some  of  the  moft  experienced  chemifts  do  affirm  quick- 
filver  to  be  intrahf mutable ,  and  therefore  call  it  liquor  seter- 
nus>  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

To  Intre'asure.  v.  a.  [in  and  ire  afire.]  To  lay  up  as  in  a 
treafury. 

There  is  a  hiftory  in  all  mens  lives. 

Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas’d ; 

The  which  obferv’d,  a  man  may  prophefy, 

With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 

As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  feeds 

And  weak  beginnings  he  intreafured.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

To  Intre'nch.  v.  n.  [in  and  trancher ,  French.] 

1.  To  invade;  to  encroach ;  to  cut  off  part  of  what  belongs 

to  another.  . 

Little  I  defire  my  feepter  fhould  intrench  on  God’s  fovereign- 

ty,  which  is  the  only  king  of  men’s  confciences.  K.  Charles. 
'  *  That  crawling  infeft,  who  from  mud  began. 

Warm’d  by  my  beams,  and  kindled  into  man  ! 

Durft  he,  who  does  but  for  my  pleafure  live. 

Intrench  on  love,  my  great  prerogative.  Drydens  Aureng. 
We  are  not  to  intrench  upon  truth  in  any  converfation, 
but  leaft  of  all  with  children.  Locke. 

2.  To  break  with  hollows. 

His  face 

Deep  fears  of  thunder  had  intrench'd ,  and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  i. 

3.  To  fortify  with  a  trench :  as,  the  allies  were  intrenched  in 

their  camp. 

INTRE  NCHANT.  adj.  [This  word,  which  is,  I  believe,  found 
'  only  in  Shakefpeare ,  is  thus  explained  by  one  of  his  editors  : 
The  intrenchant  air  means  the  air  which  fuddenly  encroaches 
and  clofes  upon  the  fpace  left  by  any  body  which  had  paffed 
through  it.  Hanmer.  I  believe  Shakefpeare  intended  rather 
-  to  exprefs  the  idea  of  indivilibility  or  invulnerablenefs,  and 

'  derived  intrenchant ,  from  in  privative,  and  trencher,  to  cut ; 
intrenchant  is  indeed  properly  not  cutting ,  rather  than  not  to 
be  cut ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  inftance  in  which  Shakefpeare 
confounds  words  of  aftive  and  paffive  fignification.]  Not  to 
be  divided  ;  not  to  be  wounded  ;  indivilible. 


As  eafy  may’ft  thou  the  intrenchant  air 

With  thy  keen  fword  imprefs,  as  make  me  bleed.  Shakefp  • 

Intre'nchment.  n.  f.  [from  intrench.]  Fortification  with  a 

trench.  .  - 

Intre'pid.  adj.  [intrepide,  Fr.  intrepidus,  Latin.]  r earlefs ; 

daring  ;  bold  ;  brave. 

Argyle 

Calm  and  intrepid  in  the  very  throat 

Of  fulphurous  war,  on  Teniers  dreadful  field.  Thomfort. 

IntrepIdity.  n.f.  [ intrepidite ,  br.]  Fearleffnefs ;  courage; 
boldnefs. 

I  could  not  fufficiently  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  thefe 
diminutive  mortals,  who  durft  venture  to^  walk  upon  my 
body,  without  trembling.  Gulliver's  Travels . 

Intre'pidly.  adv.  [from  intrepid.]  Fearlefly ;  boldly  ;  dar¬ 
ingly.  .  . 

He  takes  the  globe  for  the  feene ;  he  launches  forward  in¬ 
trepidly ,  like  one  to  whom  no  place  is  new.  '  Pop?' 

Fntricacy.  n.f.  [from  intricate.]  State  of  being  entangled; 
perplexity  ;  involution  ;  complication  of  fafts  or  notions. 

The  part  of  Ulyfles  in  Homer’s  Odyffey  is  much  admired 
by  Ariftotle,  as  perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable 
plots  and  intricacies ,  by  the  many  adventures  in  his  voyage, 
and  the  fubtilty  of  his  behaviour.  Addifon. 

INTRICATE,  adj.  [ intricatus ,  Lat.]  Entangled;  perplexed; 
involved  ;  complicated  ;  obfeure. 

Much  of  that  we  are  to  fpeak  may  feem  to  a  number  per¬ 
haps  tedious,  perhaps  obfeure,  dark,  and  intricate.  Hooker . 

His  ftile  in  writing  was  fit  to  convey  the  moft  intricate  bu- 
finefs  to  the  underftanding  with  the  utmoft  clearnefs. 

Addifon . 

To  Intricate,  [from  the  adjeftive.]  To  perplex;  to  darken. 
Not  proper,  nor  in  ufe. 

Alterations  of  firnames  have  fo  intricated ,  or  rather  ob- 
feured,  the  truth  of  our  pedigrees,  that  it  will  be  no  little 
hard  labour  to  deduce  them.  Camden . 

Intricately,  adv.  [from  intricate.]  With  involution  of  one 
in  another  ;  with  perplexity. 

That  variety  of  faftions,  into  which  we  are  fo  intricately 
engaged,  gave  occafion  to  this  difeourfe.  Swift . 

Intricateness.  n.f.  [from  intricate.]  Perplexity;  involu¬ 
tion  ;  obfeurity. 

He  found  fuch  intricat enefs,  that  he  could  fee  no  way  to 
lead  him  out  of  the  maze.  Sidney . 

INTRIGUE,  n.f.  [ intrigue ,  French.] 

1.  A  plot ;  a  private  tranfaftion  in  which  many  parties  are  en¬ 
gaged  :  ufually  an  affair  of  love. 

Thefe  are  the  grand  intrigues  of  man, 

Thefe  his  huge  thoughts,  and  thefe  his  vaft  defires.  Flatman . 

A  young  fellow  long  made  love,  with  much  artifice  and 
intrigue ,  to  a  rich  widow.  Addifon  s  Gurrd. 

The  hero  of  a  comedy  is  reprefented  viftorious  in  all  his 
intrigues.  Swift  . 

Now  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue , 

And  marriage  grown  a  money  league.  Swift's  Mifcel. 

2.  Intricacy  ;  complication.  Little  in  ufe. 

Though  this  vicinity  of  ourfelves  to  ourfelves  cannot  give 
us  the  full  profpeft  of  all  the  intrigues  of  our  nature,  yet  we 
have  much  more  advantage  to  know  ourfelves,  than  to  know 
other  things  without  us.  Hale's  Originat.  of  Mankind . 

3.  The  complication  or  perplexity  of  a  fable  or  poem ;  artful 
involution  of  feigned  tranfaftion. 

As  thefe  caufes  are  the  beginning  of  the  aftion,  the  oppo- 
fite  defigns  againft  that  of  the  hero  are  the  middle  of  it,  and 
form  that  difficulty  or  intrigue  which  makes  up  the  greateft 
part  of  the  poem.  Pope. 

To  Intri'gue.  v.  n.  [ intriguer ,  Fr.  from  the  noun.]  To 
form  plots ;  to  carry  on  private  defigns. 

IntrIguer.  n.f.  [ intrigueur ,  Fr.  from  intrigue.]  One  who 
bufies  himfelf  in  private  tranfaftions  ;  one  who  forms  plots  ; 
one  who  perfues  women. 

I  defire  that  intriguers  will  not  make  a  pimp  of  my  lion, 
and  convey  their  thoughts  to  one  another.  Addifon. 

Intri'guingly.  adv.  [from  intrigue.]  With  intrigue;  with, 
fecret  plotting. 

INTRINSECAL.  aclj.  [ intrinfecus ,  Lat.  intrinfeque ,  French, 
This  word  is  now  generally  written  mtrinfical ,  contrarily  to 
etymology.  ] 

1.  Internal;  folid ;  natural;  not  accidental ;  not  merely  appa¬ 
rent. 

Thefe  meafure  the  laws  of  God  not  by  the  intrinfecal  good- 
nefs  and  equity  of  them,  but  by  reluftancy  and  oppolition 
which  they  find  in  their  own  hearts  againft  them.  Tillotfon . 

The  near  and  intrinfecal ,  and  convincing  argument  of  the 
being  of  God,  is  from  human  nature  itfelf.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

2.  Intimate;  clofely  familiar.  Out  of  ufe. 

He  falls  into  intrinj'ecal  fociety  with  Sir  John  Graham,  WTho 
diffiiaded  him  from  marriage,  and  gave  him  rather  encourage¬ 
ment  to  woo  fortune  in  court.  Wotton . 

SirFulk  Greville  was  a  man  in  appearance  intrinfecal  with 
him,  or  at  leaft  admitted  to  his  melancholy  hours.  Wotton . 

InTRI'NSECALLYo 


I  N  T 


I  N  T 


IntrFnsec Ally,  a.h.  [from  intrinfecal. j 

1.  Internally;  naturally;  really. 

A  lye  is  a  thing  abfolutely  and  intrinfecally  evil.  South. 
Every  one  of  his  pieces  is  an  ingot  of  gold,  intrinfecally 
and  folidly  valuable.  .  Prior. 

2.  Within  ;  at  the  infide. 

In  his  countenance  no  open  alteration ;  but  the  lefs  he 
fhewed  without,  the  more  it  wrought  intrinfecally.  IVotton. 

If  once  bereaved  of  motion,  it  cannot  of  itfelf  acquire  it 
again  ;  nor  till  it  be  thruft  by  fome  other  body  from  without, 
or  intrinfecally  moved  by  an  immaterial  felf-aCtive  firfe  fiance 
that  can  peivade  it.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Intri'nsick.  adj.  [ intrinfecus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Inward;  internal;  real;  true. 

Intrinfck  goodnefs  confifts  in  accordance,  and  fin  in  con¬ 
trariety  to  the  iecret  will  of  God,  as  well  as  to  his  revealed. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals. 

2.  Not  depending  on  accident ;  fixed  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

The  difference  between  worth  and  merit,  ftriCtly  taken ; 
that  is,  a  man  s  intrinfck  ;  this,  his  current  value.  Grew. 
His  fame,  like  gold,  the  more  ’tis  try’d, 

The  more  fhall  its  intrinfck  worth  proclaim.  Prior. 

Beautiful  as  a  jewel  fet  in  gold,  which,  though  it  adds 
little  to  intrinfck  value,  yet  improves  the  luftre,  and  attracts 
the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

In  i  ri  nsecate.  adj.  [1  his  word  feems  to  have  been  igno¬ 
rantly  formed  between  intricate  and  intrinfecal .]  Perplexed  ; 
entangled. 

Such  finding  rogues  as  thefe. 

Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain 

Too  intrinfecate  t’  unloofe.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Come,  mortal  wretch, 

With  thy  fharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinficate 
Of  life  at  once  un,ie.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

To  INTRODUCE,  v.  a.  [introduce,  Lat.  introduire ,  Fr.] 

1.  To  conduct  or  ufher  into  a  place,  or  to  a  perfon. 

Mathematicians  of  advanced  fpeculations  may  have  other 
■ways  to  introduce  into  their  minds  -ideas  of  infinity.  Locke. 

2.  I  o  bring  fomething  into  notice  or  pra&ice. 

"I  his  vulgar  error  whofoever  is  able  to  reclaim,  he  fhall 
introduce  a  new  way  of  cure,  preferving  by  theory  as  well  as 
practice.  Brown's  Vulg  ar  Errours,  h.  iv. 

An  author  who  fhould  introduce  a  fport  of  words  upon  the 
ftage,  would  m^et  with  fmall  applaufe.  Broome. 

3-  To  produce ;  to  give  occafion. 

Whatfoever  introduces  habits  in  children,  deferves  the  care 
and  attention  of  their  governors.  Locke  on  Education. 

4.'!  o  bring  into  writing  or  difeourfe  by  proper  preparatives. 
Introdu'cer.  n.  f.  [ introdufleur ,  Fr.  from  introduce .] 

1.  One  who  conducts  another  to  a  place  or  perfon. 

2.  Any  one  who  brings  any  thing  into  pradiice  or  notice. 

I  he  beginning  ot  the  earl  of  Effex  I  mull  attribute  to  my 
lord  of  Leicefter ;  but  yet  as  an  introducer  or  fupporter,  not 
as  a  teacher.  IVotton. 

It  is  commonly  charged  upon  the  army,  that  the  beaftly  vice 
of  drinking  to  excefs  hath  been  lately,  from  their  example, 
reftored  among  us ;  but  whoever  the  introducers  were,  they 
have  fucceeded  to  a  miracle.  Swift. 

In'i  rodu'ction.  n.  f  [introduction,  Fr.  intrqdudio ,  Latin.] 

I.  I  he  aCt  of  conducting  or  ufhering  to  any  place  or  perfon; 

the  ftate  of  being  ufhered  or  conducted. 

1.  I  he  a£t  of  bringing  any  new  thing  into  notice  or  praCtice. 

1  he  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  had  purfued  the  introduction 
of  the  liturgy  and  the  canons  into  Scotland  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence.  Clarendon. 

3.  I  he  preface  or  part  of  a  book  containing  previous  matter. 
Introdu'ctive.  adj.  [introduCtif,  French;  from  introduce .] 

Serving  as  the  means  to  fomething  elfe. 

The  truths  of  Chrift  crucified,  is  the  Chriftian’s  philofo- 
phy,  and  a  good  life  is  the  Chriftian’s  logick;  that  great  in- 
ftrumental  introdutlive  art,  that  muft  guide  the  mind  into  the 
former.  .  South's  Sermons. 

Introductory,  adj.  [from  introdudus ,  Latin.]  Previous; 
ferving  as  a  means  to  fomething  further. 

This  introdukiory  difeourfe  itfelf  is  to  be  but  an  efiay,  not 
a  book.  Boyle. 

IntrocrjPssion.  n.f  [ introgrejfo ,  Latin.]  Entrance;  the 
act  of  entering. 

Tn’iro'it.  n.f.  [  introit,  French.  ]  The  beginning  of  the 
mats;  the  beginning  of  publick  devotions. 

Ini  Ra.Mj'ssioN.  n.f  [ intromijfo ,  Latin.] 

1.  1  he  a  Cl  of  fending  in. 

If  fight  be  caufed  by  intromifion ,  or  receiving  in  the  form 
of  that  which  is  feen,  contrary  fpccies  or  forms  fhould  be  re¬ 
ceived  confufedly  together,  which  Aiiftotle  fhews  to  be  ab- 

Peacbam  on  Drawing. 
All  the  reafon  that  I  could  ever  hear  alleged  by  the  chief 
tailors  for  a  general  intromifon  of  all  fcCts  and  perfuafions  into 
our  communion,  is,  that  thole  who  feparate  from  us  are  ftiff 
and  obftinate,  and  will  not  fubmit  to  the  rules  of  our  church, 
uud  that  therefore  they  fhould  be  taken  away.  South. 


2.  [In  the  Scottifh  law.]  The  ait  of  intermeddling  with  another’s 
effeits :  as,  hejhall  be  brought  to  an  account  for  his  intromiflions 
with  fitch  an  efiate. 

To  I'ntromit.  v.  a.  [intromitto^  Latin.]  To  lend  in;  to  let 
in  ;  to  admit ;  to  allow  to  enter ;  to  be  the  medium  bv  which 
any  thing  enters. 

Glafs  in  the  window  intromits  light  without  cold  to  thofe  in 
the  room.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 

Tinged  bodies  and  liquors  reflect  fome  forts  of  rays,  and 
intromit  or  tranfmit  other  forts.  Newton's  Opt. 

To  Introspe'ct.  v.  a.  [ introfpeclus ,  Latin.]  To  take  a  view 
of  the  infide.  ♦ 

Introspection,  n.f.  [from  introfpeft.]  A  view  of  the  in¬ 
fide. 

The  actings  of  the  mind  or  imagination  itfelf,  by  way  of 
refleition  or  introfpettion  of  themfelves,  are  difcernible  by 
man.  Hale' s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

I  was  forced  to  make  an  introfpeflion  into  my  own  mind, 
and  into  that  idea  of  beauty  which  I  have  formed  in  my  own 
imagination.  ■  Dryden. 

Introve'nient.  adj.  [intro  and  venio ,  Latin.]  Entering; 


coming  in. 


Scarce  any  condition  which  is  not  exhaufted  and  obfeured, 
from  the  commixture  of  introvenient  nations,  either  by  com¬ 
merce  or  conqueft.  Brown  s  h  uhar  Errours. 

To  INT  RU'DE.  v.  n.  [ intrudo ,  Latin  ] 

1.  To  come  in  unwelcome  by  a  kind  of  violence;  to  enter 
without  invitation  or  permiffion. 

Thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge 

And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac’d.  Shakefp. 

Thejewifh  religion  was  yet  in  poffeffion  ;  and  therefore  that 
this  might  fo  enter,  as  not  to  intrude ,  it  was  to  bring  its  war¬ 
rant  from  the  fame  hand  of  omnipotence.  South. 

Forgive  me,  fair  one,  if  officious  friendfhip 

Intrudes  on  your  repofe,  and  comes  thus  late 

To  greet  you  with  the  tidings  of  fuccefs.  Rowe's  Ja.  Shore. 

Some  thoughts  rife  and  intrude  upon  us,  while  we  fhun 
them;  others  fly  from  us,  when  we  would  hold  them.  JVatts. 

2.  To  encroach  ;  to  force  in  uncalled  or  unpermitted. 

Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward,  in  a  voluntary 
humility,  and  worfhipping  of  angels,  intruding  into  thofe 
things  which  he  hath  not  feen  by  his  flefhly  mind.  Col.  ii.  18. 

To  Intru  de,  v.  a.  To  force  without  right  or  welcome. 

Not  to  intrude  one’s  felf  into  the  myfteries  of  government, 
which  the  prince  keeps  fecret,  is  reprefented  by  the  winds  fhnt 
up  in  a  buH-hide,  which  the  companions  of  Ulyffes  would 
needs  be  fo  foolifh  as  to  pry  into.  Pope. 

Intruder,  n.f  [from  intrude .]  One  who  forces  himfelf 
into  company  or  affairs  without  right  or  welcome. 

And  the  hounds 

Should  drive  upon  the  new  transformed  limbs, 

Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art !  Shak.  Titus  Andronicus. 

Go,  bale  intruder  !  over-weening  Have ! 

Beftow  thy  fawning  fmiles  on  equal  mates.  Shakefpeare. 

1  hey  were  but  intruders  upon  the  pofleffion,  during 
the  minority  of  the  heir :  they  knew  thofe  lands  were  the 
rightful  inheritance  of  that  young  lady.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

Will  you,  a  bold  intruder ,  never  learn 

To  know  your  bafket,  and  your  bread  difeern  ?  Dryden. 

She  had  feen  a  great  variety  of  faces  :  they  were  all  ftrangers 
and  intruders ,  fuch  as  Ihe  had  no  acquaintance  with.  Locke. 

7  he  whole  fraternity  of  writers  rife  up  in  arms  againft  every 
new  intruder  into  the  world  of  fame.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

Intrusion,  n.f  [intrufion,  French;  intrufio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  ait  of  thrufting  or  forcing  any  thing  or  perfon  into  any 
place  or  ftate. 

It  muft  raife  more  fubftantial  fuperftruitions,  and  fall  upon 
very  many  excellent  ftrains,  which  have  been  juftled  off  by 
the  int ruf  on s  of  poetical  fiitions.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  feparation  of  the  parts  of  one  body,  upon  the  intrufion 
of  another,  and  the  change  from  reft  to  motion  upon  impulfe, 
and  the  like,  feem  to  have  fome  connection.  Locke. 

2.  Encroachment  upon  any  perfon  or  place ;  unwelcome  en-^ 
trance  ;  entrance  without  invitation  or  permiffion. 

1  think  myfelf  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are, 
the  which  hath  fomething  emboldened  me  to  this  unfeafoned 
intrufion ;  for  they  fay,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie 
open.  Shakefpeare. 

Frogs,  lice,  and  flies,  muft  all  his  palace  fill 

With  loath’d  intrufion.  Miltons  Paradife  Lofl . 

How’s  this,  my  fon  ?  Why  this  intrufion? 

Were  not  my  orders  that  I  fhould  be  private?  Addifi  Cato. 

I  may  clofe,  after  fo  long  an  intrufion  upon  your  medita¬ 
tions.  JVake' s  Preparation  for  Death. 

3.  Voluntary  and  uncalled  undertaking  of  anything. 

It  will  be  faid,  I  handle  an  art  no  way  fuitable  either  to  my 
employment  or  fortune,  and  fo  ftand  charged  with  intrufi.n 
and  impertinency.  IVotton. 

To  Intru'st.  v.  a.  [in  and  trufi. ]  To  treat  with  confidence ; 
to  charge  with  any  fecret  cotnmiffion,  or  thing  of  value. 
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His  majcfty  had  a  folicitaus  care  for  the  payment  of  his  debts; 
though  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  none  of  the  duke's  officers  were 
bitrujietl  with  the  knowledge  of  it.  Clarendon. 

Receive  my  counfel,  and  fecurely  tnovc; 

'tntruji  thy  fortune  to  the  pow’rs  above.  Dryden  s  Juven. 

Are  not  the  lives  of  thole,  who  draw  the  fword 
In  Rome’s  defence,  intruded  to  our  care  ?  Addif.  Cato. 
He  compofed  his  billet-doux,  and  at  the  time  appointed 
went  to  intru/l  it  to  the  hands  of  his  confidant.  Arbutlmot . 
Intui'tion.  n.f.  [intuitu  s,  intueor,  Latin.] 

1.  Sight  of  anything.  Ufed  commonly  of  mental  view;  im¬ 
mediate  knowledge. 

At  our  rate  of  judging,  St.  Paul  had  furely  paffed  fora  moll 
malicious  perfecutor ;  whereas  God  faw  he  did  it  ignorantly  in 
unbelief,  and  upon  that  intuition  had  mercy  on  him. 

Government  of  the  Tongue'. 
The  truth  of  thefe  propofitions  we  know  by  a  bare  fimpie 
intuition  of  the  ideas,  and  fuch  propofitions  are  called  felf- 
evident.  Locke. 

2.  Knowledge  not  obtained  by  deduction  of  reafon,  but  in- 
fiantaneoufly  accompanying  the  ideas  which  are  its  object. 

All  knowledge  of  caufes  is  deduflive;  for  we  know  none 
by  fimpie  intuition ,  but  through  the  mediation  of  their  effe&s; 
for  the  caufality  itfelf  is  infenfible.  Glanv.  Scepf 

Difcourfe  was  then  almoft  as  quick  as  intuition.  South. 

He  their  fingle  virtues  did  furvey. 

By  intuition  in  his  own  large  breath  Dryden. 

Intu'itive.  adj.  [intuitivuSy  low  Latin  ;  intuit f  French.] 

1.  Seen  by  the  mind  immediately  without  the  intervention  of 
reafon. 

Immediate  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
two  ideas,  is  when,  by  comparing  them  together  in  our  minds, 
we  fee  their  agreement  or  difagreement ;  this  therefore  is  called 
intuitive  knowledge.  Locke. 

Thofe  lofty  flights  of  thought,  and  almoft  intuitive  perception 

of  abftrufe  notions,  thofe  exalted  difeoveries  of  mathematical 
theorems,  we  fometimes  fee  exiftent  in  one  and  the  fame 
perfon.  Bentley. 

2.  Seeing,  not  barely  believing. 

Faith,  beginning  here  with  a  weak  apprehenfion  of  things 
not  feen,  endeth  with  the  intuitive  vifion  of  Ged  in  the  world 
to  come.  *  Hooker. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  difeovering  truth  immediately  without 
ratiocination. 

The  rule  of  ghoftly  or  immaterial  natures,  as  fpirits  and 
angels,  is  their  intuitive  intellectual  judgment,  concerning  the 
amiable  beauty  and  high  goodnefs  of  that  objeCt,  which,  with 
unfpeakable  joy  and  delight,  doth  fet  them  on  work.  Hooker. 
The  foul  receives 

Difcurfive  or  intuitive.  Milton. 

Intuitively.  adv.  [intuitivement,  French.]  Without  deduc¬ 
tion  of  reafon  ;  by  immediate  perception. 

That  our  love  is  found  and  fincere,  that  it  cometh  from  a 
pure  heart,  and  a  good  confcience,  and  aTaith  unfeigned,  who 
can  pronounce,  faving  only  the  fearcher  of  all  mens  hearts, 
who  alone  intuitively  doth  know  in  this  kind  who  are  his.  Hook. 

God  Almighty,  who  fees  all  things  intuitively ,  does  not 
want  logical  helps.  Baker  on  Learning. 

Intumescence.  }  n.f.  [intum  fence,  French  ;  intumefco,  Lat.] 
Intume'scency.  )  Swell;  tumour;  Lhe  act  or  ftateof  fwelling. 
According  to  the  temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  as  they  are  more  hardly  or  eafily  moved,  they  varioufly 
begin,  continue,  or  end  their  intumefcencies.  Brotvn. 

This  fubterranean  heat  caufes  a  great  rarefa&ion  and  intu- 
mefcence  of  the  water  of  the  abyfs,  putting  it  into  very  great 
commotions,  and  at  the  fame  time  making  the  like  effort  upon 
the  earth,  occafions  an  earthquake.  IVoodward' s  Nat.  Hiflory. 
Inturge'scence.  n.J.  [in  and  turgefco ,  Latin.]  Swelling; 
the  a£t  or  ftate  of  fwelling. 

Not  by  attenuation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fea,  but  intur- 
gefcencies  caufed  firft  at  the  bottom,  and  carrying  the  upper 
part  of  it  before  them.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err. 

iNTtFsfi.  n.f.  [ intufus ,  Latin.]  Bruife.  Spenfer. 

To  In  TWi'ne.  v.  a.  [in  and  twine.] 
j .  To  twift,  or  wreath  together. 

This  opinion,  though  falfe,  yet  intioined  with  a  true,  that 
the  fouls  of  men  do  never  perifh,  abated  the  fear  of  death  in 
them.  Hooker. 

2.  To  incompafs  by  circling  round  it. 

The  veft  and  veil  divine, 

Which  wand’ring  foliage  and  rich  flow’rs  intwine.  Dryden. 
To  INVA'DE.  v.  a.  [ invado ,  Latin.] 

I.  To  attack  a  country;  to  make  an  hoftile  entrance. 

He  will  invade  them  with  troops.  Hah.  iii.  1 6. 

Should  he  invade  any  part  of  their  country,  he  would  foon 
fee  that  nation  up  in  arms.  Rn  biles. 

With  dang’rous  expedition  they  invade 
Heav’n,  whofe  high  walls  fear  no  afluult.  Mi.ton. 

Thy  race  in  times  to  come 
Shall  fpread  the  conquefts  of  imperial  Rome; 

Rome,  whofe  afeending  tow’rs  {hall  heav  n  invade , 
Involving  earth  and  ocean  In  her  {hade.  Dryden  s  /En. 


Encouraged  with  fuccefis,  he  invades  the  province  of  phi- 
lofophy.  Dryden. 

In  vain  did  nature’s  wife  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land, 

If  daring  {hips,  and  men  prophane. 

Invade  th’  inviolable  main.  Dryden. 

2.  To  attack ;  to  affail ;  to  affault. 

There  {hall  be  fedition  among  men,  arid  invading  one  ano¬ 
ther;  they  ihall  not  regard  their  kings.  2  EJdr.  xv.  16. 

Thou  think’ft  ’tis  much,  that  this  contentious  ftorm 
Invades  us  to  the  Ik  in  ;  fo  ’tis  to  thee: 

But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix’d, 

1  he  leffer  is  fcarce  felt.  Shake fp.  LiPg  Lear. 

g.  To  violate  with  the  firft  a£t  of  hoftility;  to  attack,  not  de¬ 
fend. 

Your  foes  are  fuch,  as  they,  not  you,  have  made; 

And  virtue  may  repel,  though  not  invade.  Dryden . 

Inva'der.  n.f.  [from  invado ,  Latin.] 

1.  One  who  enters  with  hoftility  into  the  pofleffions  of  another. 

The  breath  of  Scotland  the  Spaniards  could  not  endure; 
neither  durft  they,  as  invaders,  land  in  Ireland.  Bacon. 

Their  piety 

In  (harp  conteft  of  battle  found  no  aid 
Againft  invaders.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl: 

That  knowledge,  like  the  coal  from  the  altar,  ferves  only  to 
embroil  and  confume  the  facrilegious  invaders.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Were  he  loft*  the  naked  empire 
Would-  be  a  prey  expos’d  to  all  invaders.  Denham  s  Sophy. 
The  country  about  Attica  was  the  moft  barren  of  any  in 
Greece,  through  which  means  it  happened  that  the  natives 
were  never  expelled  by  the  fury  of  invaders.  Swift. 

Secure,  by  William’s  care,  let  Britain  iftand ; 

Nor  dread  the  bold  invader’s  hand.  Prior. 

Efteem  and  judgment  with  ftrong  fancy  join, 

To  call  the  fair  invader  in  ; 

My  darling  favourite  inclination,  too. 

All,  all  confpiring  with  the  foe*  Granville . 

2.  An  aflailant. 

3.  Encroacher;  intruder. 

The  fubftance  thereof  was  formerly  comprifed  in  that  un¬ 
compounded  ftyle,  but  afterwards  prudently  enlarged  for  the 
repelling  and  preventing  heretical  invaders.  Hammond. 

Invale'scence.  n.f.  [ invalefco ,  Latin.]  Strength;  health; 

force.  Diet. 

INVA'LID.  adj.  [invalide,  Fr.  invalidus,  Latin. J  Weak;  of 
no  weight  or  cogency. 

But  this  I  urge, 

Admitting  motion  in  the  heav’ns,  to  {hew 
invalid ,  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  mov'd.  Milfoil : 

To  Invalidate,  v.  a.  [fronl  invalid.]  To  weaken;  to  deJ- 
prive  of  force  or  efficacy. 

To  invalidate  fuch  a  confequence,  fome  things  might  be 
fpecioufly  enough  alledged.  Boyle. 

Tell  a  man,  paffionately  in  iove,  that  he  is  jilted,  bring  a 
fcore  of  witnefl'es  of  the  falfhood  of  his  miftrefs,  and  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  three  kind  words  of  her’s  {hall  invalidate  all  their 
teftimonies.  Locke . 

Invali'd.  n.f.  [Fr.  ]  One  difabled  by  ficknefs  or  hurts. 
What  beggar  in  the  invalides , 

With  lamenefs  broke,  with  blindnefs  fmitten, 

Wifti’d  ever  decently  to  die?  Prior • 

Invalidity,  n.f.  [in  and  validity ;  invalidity  French.] 

1.  Weaknefs;  want  of  cogency. 

2.  Want  of  bodily  ftrength:  This  is  noEnglifti  meaning. 

He  ordered,  that  none  who  could  work  fhould  be  idle ;  and 
that  none  who  could  not  work,  by  age,  ficknefs,  or  invalidity , 
{hould  want.  Temple. 

Invaluable,  adj.  [hi  and  valuable.]  Precious  above  eftima- 
tion;  ineftimable. 

The  faith  it  produced  would  not  be  fo  free  an  aft  as  it 
ought,  to  which  are  annexed  all  the  glorious  and  invaluable 
privileges  of  believing.  Atterbury. 

Invariable,  adj.  [in  and  variarus,  Lat.  invariable.  Ft.] 
Unchangeable;  conftant. 

Being  not  able  to  defign  times  by  days,  months,  or  years, 
they  thought  beft  to  determine  thefe  alterations  by  fome 
known  and  invariable  figns,  and  fuch  did  they  cohceive  the 
rifing  and  Letting  of  the  fixed  ftars.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Err . 

The  rule  of  good  and  evil  would  not  then  appear  uniform 
and  invariable ,  but  would  feem  different,  according  to  mens 
different  complexions  and  inclinations.  Atterbury. 

Inva'riableness.  n.f  [from  invariable.]  Immutability; 
conftancy. 

Inva'riably.  adv.  [from  invariable.]  Unchangeably;  con* 
ftantly. 

He,  who  fteers  his  courfe  invariably  by  this  rule,  takes  the 
fureft  way  to  make  all  men  firaife  him.  Atterbury. 

Invasion,  n.f  [invafon,  French;  invafo,  Latin.] 

1.  Hoftile  entrance  upon  the  rights  of  pofleffions  of  another; 
hoftile  ericroachinent. 

We  made  an  invafon  upon  the  Cherethit-es,  j  Sa.  xxx. 

n  Q.  Reafon 
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Reafon  finds  a  fccret  grief  and  remorfe  from  every  invafion 
that  fin  makes  upon  innocence,  and  that  muft  render  the  firft 
entrance  and  admiffion  of  fin  uneafy.  South's  Sermons. 

The  nations  of  th’  Aufonian  fhore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumour,  from  afar, 

Of  arm’d  invafion ,  and  embrace  the  war.  Dryd.  /En. 
William  the  Conqueror  invaded  England  about  the  year 
1060,  which  means  this  j  that  taking  the  duration  from  our 
Saviour’s  time  ’till  now,  for  one  intire  length  of  time,  it 
fhews  at  what  difiance  this  invafion  was  from  the  two  ex- 

tremes-  .  _  ;  Locke. 

2.  Attack  of  an  epidemical  difeafe. 

What  demonftrates  the  plague  to  be  endemial  to  Egypt,  is 
its  invafion  and  going  off  at  certain  feafons.  A>  buthnot. 

Inva'sive.  adj.  [from  invade .]  Entering  hoftilely  upon  other 
mens  poffeffions ;  not  defenfive. 

I  muft  come  clofer  to  my  purpofe,  and  not  make  more  in- 
vafve  wars  abroad,  when,  like  Hannibal,  I  am  called  back  to 
the  defence  of  my  country.  Drydcn . 

Let  other  monarchs,  with  invafve  bands, 

Lefien  their  people,  and  extend  their  lands; 

By  gafping  nations  hated  and  obey’d, 

Lords  of  the  defarts  that  their  fwords  had  made.  Arbnthnot. 

Invective,  n.  f  [invedlive,  Fr.  invedliva,  low  Lat.J  A  cen- 
fure  in  fpeech  or  writing ;  a  reproachful  accufation. 

Plain  men  defiring  to  ferveGod  as  they  ought,  but  being 
not  fo  fkilful  as  to  unwind  themfelves,  where  the  fnares 
of  glofing  fpeech  do  lie  to  entangle  them,  arec  in  mind  not 
a  little  troubled,  when  they  hear  fo  bitter  invedtives  againft 
that  which  this  church  hath  taught  them  to  reverence  as  holy, 
to  approve  as  lawful,  and  to  obferve  as  behoveful  for  the  exer- 

A  cife  of  Chriftian  duty.  Hooker. 

So  defp’rate  thieves,  all  hopelefs  of  their  lives, 

Breathe  out  invedtives  ’gainft  the  officers.  Shake f.  H.  VI. 

Calling  off  the  refpecSl  fit  to  be  continued  between  kings, 
even  when  their  blood  is  hotteft,  he  fell  to  bitter  invedtives 
againft  the  French  king.  Bacon  s  H.  VII. 

Whillt  we  condemn  others,  we  may  indeed  be  in  the 
wrong ;  and  then  all  the  invedtives  we  make  at  their  fuppofed 
.errours,  fall  back  with  a  rebounded  force  upon  our  own  real 
011  es-  _  Decay  of  Piety. 

If  we  take  fatyr,  in  the  general  fignification  of  the  world, 
for  an  invektive,  ’tis  certain  that  ’tis  almoft  as  old  as  verfe. 

Dryd.  Juv.  Dedication. 

Inve'ctive.  adj.  [from  the  noun.  J  Satirical)  abufive. 

Let  him  rail  on  ;  let  his  invedtive  mufe 
Have  four,  and  twenty  letters  to  abufe.  Dryden. 

Inve'ctively.  adv.  Satirically;  abufively. 

Thus  moft  inventively  hepierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 

Yea  and  of  this  our  life;  fwearing  that  we 

Are  meer  ufurpers,  tyrants.  Shakefpeare. 

To  INVE'IGH.  v.  a.  [ inveho ,  Latin.]  To  utter  cenfure  or 
reproach. 

I  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighing  fo  fharply  againft  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age.  Dryden. 

He  inveighs  feverely  againft  the  folly  of  parties,  in  retaining 
fcoundrels  to  retail  their  lyes.  Ar buthnot. 

Inve'jgher.  n.f  [from  inveigh.]  Vehement  railer. 

One  of  thefe  inveighers  againft  mercury,  in  a  courfe  of 
feven  weeks,  could  not  cure  one  fmall  herpes  in  the  face. 

Wifeman' s  Surgery. 

1  o  INVEIGLE,  v.  a.  [ invogliare ,  Ital.  Minjhew,  aveugler , 
or  enaveugler ,  French,  Skinner  and  Junius.]  To  perfuade  to 
fomething  bad  or  hurtful;  to  wheedle;  to  allure;  to  feduce. 

Moft  falfe  Dueffa,  royal  richly  dight, 

That  eafy  was  to  inveigle  weaker  fight. 

Was,  by  her  wicked  arts  and  wily  fkill. 

Too  falfe  and  ftrong  for  earthly  fkill  or  might.  Fa.  ghieen. 

Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him.  Shakejpeare. 

Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  fpelis, 

To  inveigle  and  invite  th’  unwary  fenfe 
Of  them  that  pafs  unweeting  by  the  way.  Milton. 

Both  right  able 


T’  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  rabble. 


Hudibras.  , 


1-'  •  A  il-.UH//  • 

Thofe  drops  of  prettinefs,  fcatteringly  fprinkled  amongft 
the  creatures,  were  defigned  to  exalt  our  conceptions,  not  in¬ 
veigle  or  detain  our  pafiions.  Boyle. 

I  leave  the  ufe  of  garlick  to  fuch  as  are  inveigled  into  the 
gout  bythe  ufe  of  too  much  drinking.  Temple. 

The  inveigling  a  woman,  before  fibe  is  come  to  years  of  dif- 
eretion,  (hould  be  as  criminal  as  the  feducing  of  her  before 
(he  is  ten  years  old.  °  Spectator. 

Inve'jclek.  n.f.  [from  inveigle.]  Seducer;  deceiver;  allurer 
to  ill. 

Being  prefented  to  the  emperor  for  his  admirable  beauty, 
the  prince  clapt  him  up  as  his  mveigkr.  Sandys. 

lo  INVE'NT.  v.  a.  [inventer,  French ;  invenio?  Latin.] 

•  I.  1  o  difeover ;  to  find  out;  to  excogitate ;  to  produce  fome¬ 
thing  not  made  before. 

I  he  lubftance  of  the  ferviceof  God,  fo  far  forth  as  it  hath 
m  it  any  thing  more  than  the  law  of  reafon  doth  teach,  may 


not  be  invented  of  men,  but  muft  be  received  from  God 

,  .  .  Hcker. 

By  their  count,  which  lovers  books  invent , 

I  he  fphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contains.  Spenfer . 

Matter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  were  none 
She  could  devife,  and  thoufand  ways  invent 
To  feed  her  foolilh  humour  and  vain  jolliment.  Fa.  Ofyueen. 
Woe  to  them  that  invent  to  themfelves  inftruments  of  mu- 

flck>  .  Amos  vi.  5  . 

We  m3y  invent 

With  what  more  forcible  we  may  offend 
Our  enemies.  '  Milton. 

In  the  motion  of  the  bones  in  their  articulations,  a  twofold 
liquor  is  prepared  for  the  inunaion  of  their  heads  ;  both 
which  make  up  the  moft  apt  mixture,  for  this  ufe,  that  can  be 
invented  or  thought  upon. 

Ye  lkilful  mailers  of  Machaon’s  race, 

Who  nature’s  mazy  intricacies  trace, 

By  manag’d  fire  and  late  invented  eyes.  Blackmore.. 

But  when  long  time  the  wretches  thoughts  refin’d, 

W  hen  want  had  fet  an  edge  upon  their  mind, 

Then  various  cares  their  working  thoughts  employ’d. 

And  that  which  each  invented ,  all  enjoy’d.  Creech. 

The  (hip  by  help  of  a  ferew,  invented  by  Archimedes,  was 
launched  into  the  water.  Arbnthnot. 

2.  To  forge;  to  contrive  falfely  ;  to  fabricate. 

I  never  did  fuch  things  as  thofe  men  have  malicioufly  in¬ 
vented  againft  me.  .  Sufan.  xliii. 

Here  is  a  ftrange  figure  invented ,  againft  the  plain  fenfe  of 
the  words.  ,  SiiHingfleet. 

3.  To  feign  ;  to  make  by  the  imagination. 

I  would  invent  as  bitter  fearching  terms, 

With  full  as  many  figns  of  deadly  hate, 

As  lean-fac’d  envy  in  her  lothfome  cave.  Shakefpeare. 

Hercules’s  meeting  with  pleafure  and  virtue,  was  invented  by 
Prodicus,  who  lived  before  Socrates,  and  in  the  firft  dawnings 
of  philofophy.  Addifon' s  Spectator . 

4.  To  light  on  ;  to  meet  with. 

Far  oft  he  wonders  what  them  makes  fo  glad: 

Or  Bacchus’  merry  fruit  they  did  invent , 

Or  Cybel  s  frantick  rites  have  made  them  mad;  Spenfer. 
Inve'nter.  n.f.  [from  inventeur,  French.] 

J.  One  who  produces  fomething  new ;  a  devifer  of  fomething 
not  known  before. 

As  a  tranilator,  he  was  juft ;  as  an  inventer ,  he  was 

riAch*  '  Garth. 

2.  A  forger. 

I'NVe'ntion.  n.f  [invention,  French;  inventio.  Latin. 1 

1.  Fidion. 

O  for  a  mufe  of  fire,  that  would  afeend 
The  brighteft  heaven  of  invention!  Shakef.  H.  V.  Prol. 

By  improving  what  was  writ  before. 

Invention  labours  lefs,  but  judgment  more.  Rofcomtnon. 
Invention  is  a  kind  of  mufe,  which,  being  pofleffed  of  the 
other  advantages  common  to  her  fillers,  and  being  warmed 
by  the  fire  of  Apollo,  is  railed  higher  than  the  reft.  Dr\den. 

I  he  chief  excellence  of  Virgil  is  judgment,  of  Homer  is 
invention.  ^  Pope. 

2.  Difcovery. 

Nature  hath  provided  feveral  glandules  to  feparate  this  juice 
from  the  blood,  and  no  lefs  than  four  pair  of  channels  to  con¬ 
vey  it  into  the  mouth,  which  are  of  a  late  invention ,  and  called 
ductus  Jaliva  es.  Bay  on  fjoe  Creation. 

3.  Excogitation  ;  a£l  of  producing  fomething  new. 

Mine  is  th’  invention  of  the  charming  lyre; 

Sweet  notes  and  heav’nly  numbers  I  infpire.  Dryden. 

4.  Forgery. 

We  hear  our  bloody  coufins,  not  confeffing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
W  ith  ftrange  invention.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

If  thou  can’ll  accufe, 

Do  it  without  invention  fuddenly.  Shakefp.  Henry  V I. 

5.  The  thing  invented. 

The  garden,  a  place  not  fairer  in  qatural  ornaments  than 
artificial  inventions.  Sidney. 

Th’  invention  all  admir’d;  and  each  how  he 
To  be  th’  inventor  mifs’d,  fo  eafy  it  feem’d 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  moft  would  have  thought 
Impoffible.  Milton's  Parad.  Left. 

Inve'ntive.  adj.  [inventif  Fr.  from  invent.]  Quick  at  con¬ 
trivance  ;  ready  at  expedients  ;  having  the  power  of  fidlion. 

1  hofe  have  the  inventivef  heads  for  all  purpoles,  and  round- 
eft  tongues  in  all  matters.  Ajcham's  Schoolmajler. 

As  he  had  an  inventive  brain,  fo  there  never  lived  any  man 
that  believed  better  thereof,  and  of  himfelf.  Raleigh. 

Reafon,  remembrance,  wit,  inventive  art. 

No  nature,  but  immortal,  can  impart.  Denham. 

T  hat  inventive  head 
Her  fatal  image  from  the  temple  drew. 

The  fleeping  guardians  of  the  caftle  llcw.  Dryden. 

The  inventive  god,  who  never  fails  his  part, 

Infpires  the  wit,  when  once  he  warms  the  heart.  Dryden. 

2  Inve'ntor 
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Inventor.  n.f.  [inventor,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  finder  out  of  fomething  new. 

We  have  the  ftatue  of  your  Columbus,  that  difcoverec!  the 
W  eft  Indies,  alfo  the  inventor  of  fhips  :  your  Monk,  that  was 
the  inventor  of  ordnance,  and  of  gunpowder.  Bacon. 

Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polifh  life ;  inventors  rare, 

Unmindful  of  their  maker.  Miltons  Paradife  Loft. 

Th’  invention  all  admir’d,  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  mifs’d.  Milton. 

W  hy  are  thefe  pofitions  charged  upon  me  as  their  foie  au¬ 
thor  and  inventor ,  and  the  render  led  into  a  belief  that  they 
were  never  before  maintained  by  any  perfon  of  virtue  ?  Attcib. 

2.  A  contriver  ;  a  framer.  In  an  ill  fenfe. 

In  this  upfhot,  purpofes  miftook, 

I*  al'l’n  on  th’  inventors  heads.  Shake f.  Hamlet. 

InventoTially.  adv.  [from  inventory,  whence  perhaps  inven- 
to'ial .]  In  manner  of  an  inventory. 

To  divide  mventonally ,  would  dizzy  the  arithmetick  of 
memory.  Sha  kef  pear  e' s  Hennlet. 

INVENTORY,  n.f.  [inventaire,  French ;  inventarium,  Latin. J 
An  account  or  catalogue  of  moveables. 

I  found, 

Forfooth,  an  inventory,  thus  importing, 

The  feveral  parcels  of  his  plate.  °  Shakefp.  H.  VIII. 
The  leannefs  that  afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our  mifery,  is 
as  an  inventory  to  particularize  their  abundance:  our  fufferings 
is  a  gain  to  them.  Shakefpeare’s  Corlol'anus. 

Whoe’er  looks, 

For  themfelves  dare  not  go,  o’er  Cheapfide  books, 

Shall  find  their  wardrobe’s  inventory.  Donne. 

It  were  of  much  confequence  to  have  fuch  an  inventory  of 
nature,  wherein,  as  on  the  one  hand,  nothing  fhould  be 
wanting,  fo  nothing  repeated  on  the  other.  Grew  s  Mufaum. 

In  Perfia  the  daughters  of  Eve  are  reckoned  in  the  inventory 
of  their  goods  and  chattels ;  and  it  is  ufual,  when  a  man  fells 
a  bale  of  filk,  to  tofs  half  a  dozen  women  into  the  bar- 

'  gain.  Spectator. 

He  gave  me  an  inventory  of  her  goods  and  eftate.  Spectator. 

To  Inventory,  v.a.  [inventorier,  Fr.]  Toregrfter;  to  place 
in  a  catalogue. 

I  will  give  out  divers  fchedules  of  my  beauty :  it  ftiall  be  in¬ 
ventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utenfil  labell’d  to  my  will. 

Shake/.  Twelfth  Night. 
A  man  looks  on  the  love  of  his  friend  as  one  of  the  richeft 
pofleffions  :  the  philofopher  thought  friends  were  to  be  inven¬ 
toried  as  well  as  goods.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

iNv  e'ntress.  n.f.  [ihv'eiitrice,  Fr.  from  inventor. J  A  female 
that  invents. 

The  arts,  with  all  their  retinue  of  lefler  trades,  hiftoryand 
tradition  tell  us  when  they  had  their  beginning;  and  how  many 
of  their  inventors  and  inventreffes  were  deified.  Burnet. 

Cecilia  came, 

Invent-refs  of  the  vocal  frame : 

The  fweet  enthufiaft,  from  her  facred  ftore, 

Enlarg’d  the  former  narrow  bounds.  Dryden. 

Inve'rsE.  adj.  [inverfe,Yx.  inverfus,  Latin.]  Inverted;  reci¬ 
procal  :  oppofed  to  diredt.  It  is  fo  called  in  proportion,  when 
the  fourth  term  is  fo  much  greater  than  the  third,  as  thefecond 
is  lefs  than  the  firft;  or  fo  much  lefs  than  the  third  as  the  fe- 
cond  is  greater  than  the  firft. 

Every  part  of  matter  tends  to  every  part  of  matter  with  a 
force,  which  is  always  in  a  diredf  proportion  of  the  quantity 
of  matter,  and  an  inverfe  duplicate  proportion  of  the  dif- 
tance.  Garth. 

Tnve'rsion.  n.f.  [inverfion,  Fr.  inverjio,  Latin.] 

1.  Change  of  order  or  time,  fo  as  that  the  laft  is  firft,  and  firft 
laft. 

If  he  fpeaks  truth,  it  is  upon  defign,  and  a  fubtle  inverfion 
of  the  precept  of  God,  to  do  good  that  evil  may  come  of  it. 

Brown’s  Vulg.  Errours. 
’Tis  juft  the  inverfion  of  an  a&  of  parliament ;  your 
lordlhip  firft  figned  it,  and  then  it  was  pafled  amongft 
the  lords  and  commons.  '  Dryden. 

2.  Change  of  place,  fo  as  that  each  takes  the  room  of  the  other. 

To  INVE'RT.  v.a.  [inverto,  Latin.] 

1.  To  turn  upfide  down  ;  to  place  in  contrary  method  or  order 
to  that  which  was  before. 

With  fate  inverted,  fhall  I  humbly  woo  ? 

And  fome  proud  prince,  in  wildNumidia  born, 

Pray  to  accept  me,  and  forget  my  fcorn  ?  Waller. 

Afk  not  the  caufe  why  fullen  Spring 
So  long  delays  her  fiow’rs  to  bear, 

And  Winter  ftorms  invert  the  year.  Dryden. 

Poefy  and  oratory  omit  things  cflential,  and  invert  times  and 
a£fions,  to  place  every  thing  in  the  moft  aftedfing  light.  Watts. 

2.  To  place  the  laft  firft. 

Yes,  every  poet  is  a  fool ; 

By  demonftration  Ned  can  fhow  it : 

Happy,  could  Ned's  inverted  rule 
Prove  every  fool  to  be  a  poet.  Prior. 

3.  To  divert;  to  turn  into  another  channel ;  to  imbezzle.  Jn- 
ftcad  of  this  convert  or  intervert  is  now  commonly  ufed. 


Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  with  inverting  his  treafures  td 
his  own  private  ufe,  and  having  lecret  intelligence  with  his 
enemies.  Knolles’s  Hiftory  of  the  Turks. 

Invf/rtedly.  adv.  [from  inverted .]  In  contrary  or  reverfed 

order.  . 

Placing  the  forepart  of  the  eye  to  the  hole  of  the  window 
of  a  darkened  room,  we  have  a  pretty  landfkip  of  the  objects 
abroad,  invertedly  painted  on  the  paper,  on  the  back  of  the 
eye.  Derbarns  Phyfico-  Theology, 

To  Inve'st.  v.a.  [invefir,  Fr.  inveflio ,  Latin.] 

1.  Todrefs;  to  clothe;  to  array.  When  it  has  two  accufa- 
tives  it  has  in  or  with  before  the  thing. 

Their  gefture  fad, 

lnveft  in  lank  lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats, 

Presented  them  unto  the  gazing  moon, 

So  many  horrid  ghofts.  Shakefp.  Henry  V . 

Thou  with  a  mantle  didft  invefl 
The  rifing  world  of  waters.  Milton. 

Let  thy  eyes  fhine  forth  in  their  full  luftre  ; 
lnveft  them  with  thy  lovelieft  fmiles,  put  on 
Thy  choiceft  looks.  Denham  s  Sophy. 

2.  To  place  in  pofleffion  of  a  rank  or  office. 

When  we  fanctify  or  hallow  churches,  that  which  w’e  do  is 
only  to  teftify  that  we  make  places  of  publick  refort,  that  we 
inveft  God  himfelf  with  them,  and  that  we  fever  them  from 
common  ufes.  Hooker. 

After  the  death  of  the  other  archbifhop  he  was  invefted  in 
that  high  dignity,  and  fettled  in  his  palace  at  Larfibeth.  Claren. 

The  practice  ol  all  ages,  and  ad  countries,  hath  been  to  do 
honour  to  thofe  who  are  invetlcd  with  publick  authority.  After. 


3.  To  adorn  ;  to  grace. 

Honour  muft, 

Not  accompanied,  inveft  him  only  ; 

But  figns  of  nob!enef3,  like  liars,  fhall  fhine 

On  all  defervers.  Shakefpeare’s  Macbeth. 

The  foolifh,  over-careful  fathers  for  this  engrofs’d 
The  canker’d  heaps  of  ftrong  atchieved  gold  ; 

For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  inveft 

Their  fons  with  arts  and  martial  exercifes.  Shakefpeare. 

Some  great  potentate, 

Or  of  the  thrones  above  ;  fuch  majefty 

Invefts  him  coming.  Milt.  Parad.  Loft. 

4.  To  confer ;  to  give. 

If  there  can  be  found  fuch  an  inequality  between  man  and 
man,  as  there  is  between  man  and  beaft,  or  between  foul  and 
body,  it  invefteth  a  right  of  government.  Bacon. 

5.  To  inclofe ;  to  furround  fo  as  to  intercept  fuccours  or  provi- 
fions  :  as,  the  enemy  invfted  the  town. 

Inve'stient.  adj.  [ inveftiens ,  Latin.]  Covering;  clothing. 
The  fhells  ferved  as  plafms  or  moulds  to  this  fand,  which, 
when  confolidated  and  freed  from  its  inveftient  fhell,  is  of  the 
fame  fhapa*  as  the  cavity  of  the  fhell.  Woo  dinar  d. 

In  veStig  able.  adj.  [from  ihvfjfti gate.]  To  be  fearched  out; 
difeoverabie  by  rational  difquifition. 

Finally,  in  fuch  fort  they  are  inveftigable,  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  is  general ;  the  world  hath  always  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  Hooker. 

In  doing  evil,  we  prefer  a  lefs  good  before  a  greater,  the 
greatnefs  whereof  is  by  reafon  inveftigable ,  and  may  be 
known.  Hooker. 

To  INVESTIGATE,  v.  a.  [lnveft igo,  Latin.]  To  fearch 
out ;  to  find  out  by  rational  difquifition. 

Inveftigate  the  variety  of  motions  and  figures  made  by 
the  organs  for  articulation.  Holder  of  Speech. 

From  the  prefent  appearances  inveftigate  the  powers  and 
forces  of  nature,  and  from  thefe  account  for  future  obferva- 
tions.  Cheyne  s  Phil.  Princ. 

Investigation,  n.f.  [inveft  igation,  Fr.  inveftigatio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  the  mind  by  which  unknown  truths  are  dis¬ 
covered. 

Not  only  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  but  the  communication 
of  it  alfo,  is  often  pradtifed  in  fuch  a  method  as  neither  agrees 
precifely  to  fynthetick  or  analytick.  Watts. 

Progreffive  truth,  the  patient  force  of  thought 
Inveftigation  calm,  whofe  filent  powers 
Command  the  world.  Thomftn’s  Summer . 

2.  Examination. 

Your  travels  I  hear  much  of:  my  own  fhall  never  more  be 
in  a  Arrange  land,  but  a  diligent  inveftigation  of  my  own  terri¬ 
tories  :  I  mean  no  more  tranfiations,  but  fomething  domeftick, 
fit  for  my  own  country.  Pope  to  Swift. 

Inve'stituke.  n.f  [French.] 

1.  The  right  of  giving  pofleffion  of  anv  manor,  office,  or  be¬ 
nefice. 

He  had  refufed  to  yield  up  to  the  pope  the  inveftiture  of 
bifhops,  and  collation  of  ecclefiaftical  dignities  within  his 
dominions.  Raleigh’s  Effays. 

2.  The  adt  of  giving  pofleffion. 

Investment,  n.f  [in  and  veftment .]  Drefs;  cloaths;  gar¬ 
ment  ;  habit. 

Ophelia,  do  not  believe  his  vows  ;  for  they  are  brokers. 
Not  of  that  die  which  their  inveftments  fhew.  Shake/.  Ham. 

You, 
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You,  my  lord  archbiftiop, 

Whofc  fee  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintained, 

Whofe  beard  the  filvcr  hand  of  peace  hath  touch’d, 

Whofc  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor’d, 

Whofe  white  invejiments  figure  innocence, 

The  dove,  and  every  blefled  fpirit  of  peace; 

Wherefore  do  you  fo  ill  tranflate  yourfelf, 

Out  of  the  fpeech  of  peace,  that  bears  fuch  grace, 

Into  the  harfti  and  boilVrous  tongue  of  war  ?  Sbak.  H.  tV. 

Inve'tERACY.  n.f.  [ inveteratio ,  Latin.] 

i.  Long  continuance  of  any  thing  bad;  obftinacy  confirmed  by 
time. 

The  inveteracy  of  the  people’s  prejudices  compelled  their 
rulers  to  make  ufe  of  all  means  for  reducing  them.  Addifon. 

1.  [In  phyfick.]  Long  continuance  of  a  difeafe. 

INVETERATE,  adj.  [ inveteratus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Old;  long  eftablifhed. 

The  cuftom  of  Chriftians  was  then,  and  had  been  a  long 
time,  not  to  wear  garlands,  and  therefore  that  undoubtedly 
they  did  offend  who  prefumed  to  violate  fuch  a  cuftom  by  not 
obferving  that  thing;  the  very  inveterate  obfervation  whereof 
was  a  law,  fufHcient  to  bind  all  men  to  obferve  it,  unlefs  they 
could  fhew  fome  higher  law,  fome  law  of  Scripture,  to  the 
contrary.  Hooker. 

It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion,  that  cantharides, 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  touch  the  bladder  and  exul- 
cerate  it.  Bacon’s  Natural  Hijlory. 

2.  Obftinate  by  long  continuance. 

It  is  not  every  finful  violation  of  confcience  that  can  quench 
the  fpirit ;  but  it  muft  be  a  long  inveterate  courfe  and  cuftom 
of  finning,  that  at  length  produces  and  ends  in  fuch  a  curfed 
effeff.  South's  Sermons. 

He  who  writes  fatire  honeftly  is  no  more  an  enemy  to 
the  offender,  than  the  phyfician  to  the  patient  when  he  pre- 
feribes  harfti  remedies  to  an  inveterate  difeafe.  Dry  den. 

In  a  well-inftituted  ftate  the  executive  power  will  never  let 
abufes  grow  inveterate ,  or  multiply  fo  far  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
find  remedies.  Swift. 

To  Inve'terate.  v.  a.  [inveterer,  Fr.  invetcro ,  Latin.]  To 
harden  or  make  obftinate  by  long  continuance. 

The  vulgar  conceived,  that  now  there  was  an  end  given, 
and  a  confummation  to  fuperftitious  prophecies,  and  to  an 
ancient  tacit  expedtation,  which  had  by  tradition  been  infufed 
and  inveterated  into  mens  minds.  Bacon. 

Let  not  atheifts  lay  the  fault  of  their  fins  upon  human  na¬ 
ture,  which  have  their  prevalence  from  long  cuftom  and  inve¬ 
terated  habit.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Inve'terateness.  n.f.  [from  inveterate.]  Long  continuance 
of  any  thing  bad ;  obftinacy  confirmed  by  time. 

As  time  hath  rendered  him  more  perfedt  in  the  art,  fo  hath 
the  inveteratenefs  of  his  malice  made  him  more  ready  in  the 
execution.  Brown' s Vulg.  Errours. 

Neither  the  inveteratenefs  of  the  mifehief,  nor  the  pre¬ 
valency  of  the  fafhion,  fhall  be  any  excufe  for  thofe  who  will 
not  take  care  about  the  meaning  of  their  words.  Locke. 

Invetera'tion.  n.f.  [ inveteratio ,  Latin.]  The  adl  of  har¬ 
dening  or  confirming  by  long  continuance. 

INVI'DIOUS.  adj.  [ invidiofus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Envious;  malignant. 

I  fhall  open  to  them  the  interior  fecrets  of  this  myfte- 
rious  art,  without  impofture  or  invidious  referve.  Evelyn. 

2.  Likely  to  incur  or  to  bring  hatred.  This  is  the  more  ufual 
fenfe. 

Agamemnon  found  it  an  invidious  affair  to  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes.  Broome. 

Not  to  be  further  tedious,  or  rather  invidious ,  thefe  are  a 
few  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  our  mo¬ 
rals.  Swift. 

Invi'diously.  adv.  [from  invidious.] 

1.  Malignantly ;  envioufly. 

The  clergy  murmur  againft  the  privileges  of  the  laity ;  the 
laity  invidioufy  aggravate  the  immunities  of  the  clergy.  Sprat. 

2.  In  a  manner  likely  to  provoke  hatred. 

Invi'diousness.  n.f.  [from  invidious.]  Quality  of  provoking 
envy  or  hatred. 

To  Invi'gorate.  v.a.  [in  and  vigour.]  To  endue  with  vi¬ 
gour;  to  (Lengthen;  to  animate;  to  enforce. 

The  fpleen  is  introduced  to  invigorate  the  finifter  fide, 

Which,  dilated,  would  rather  infirm  and  debilitate.  Brown. 
I  have  lived  in  a  reign  when  the  prince,  inftead  of  invigo¬ 
rating  the  laws,  or  giving  them  their  proper  courfe,  affumed 
a  power  of  difpenfing  with  them.  Addifon. 

No  one  can  enjoy  health,  without  he  feel  a  lightfome  and 
invigorating  principle,  which  fpurs  him  to  action.  Spectator. 

Chriftian  graces  and  virtues  they  cannot  be,  unlefs  fed,  in¬ 
vigorated,  and  animated  by  a  principle  of  univerfal  charity. 

Attcrbury  s  Sermons. 


Gentle  warmth 

Difclofes  well  the  earth’s  all  teeming  womb, 
Invigorating  tender  feeds. 

In vrooRA'TioN.  n.f.  [from  invigorate.] 
i.  The  adt  of  invigorating. 


Phillips. 


2.  The  ftate  of  being  invigorated. 

I  find  in  myfelf  an  appetitive  faculty,  which  is  always  in 
adlual  exercife,  in  the  very  height  of  activity  and  invigora- 
tion.  Norris . 

INVINCIBLE,  adj.  [invincib’e,  French;  invinciliiis,  Latin.] 
Infuperablc  ;  unconquerable  ;  not  to  be  fubdued. 

I  would  have  thought  her  fpirits  had  been  invincible  againft 
all  afiaults  of  affection.  Shakefeare. 

Should  he  invade  any  part  of  their  country,  he  would  foon 
fee  that  invincible  nation  with  their  united  forces  up  in  arms. 

Knolles's  Hijlory  cf  the  Lurks. 

The  fpirit  remains  invincible.  Milton. 

That  miftake,  which  is  the  confequence  of  invincible  er- 
rour,  fcarce  deferves  the  name  of  wrong  judgment.  Locke. 

If  an  atheift  had  had  the  making  of  himfelf,  he  would  have 
framed  a  conftitution  that  could  have  kept  pace  with  his  infa- 
tiable  luff,  been  invincible  by  intemperance,  and  have  held  out 
a  thoufand  years  ill  a  perpetual  debauch.  Bentley  s  Sermons. 

Invi'ncibleness.  n.f.  [from  invincible.]  Unconquerable- 
nefs ;  infuperablenefs. 

Invi'ncibly.  a  civ.  [from  invincible.]  Infuperably;  uncon¬ 
querably. 

Ye  have  been  fearlefs  in  his  righteous  caufe; 

And  as  ye  have  receiv’d,  fo  have  ye  done 
Invincibly.  Milton * 

Neither  invitations  nor  threats  avail  with  thofe  who  are  in¬ 
vincibly  impeded,  to  apply  them  to  their  benefit.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

INVFOLABLE.  adj.  [inviolable,  f  rench  ;  inviolabilis,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  to  be  profaned  ;  not  to  be  injured. 

Thou,  be  fure,  (halt  give  account 
To  him  who  fent  us,  whofe  charge  is  to  keep 
This  place  inviolable ,  and  thefe  from  harm.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 

In  vain  did  nature’s  wife  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land. 

If  daring  fhips,  and  men  prophane, 

Invade  the  inviolable  main  ; 

Th’  eternal  fences  overleap, 

And  pafs  at  will  the  boundlefs  deep.  Drydeti. 

Ye  lamps  of  heav’n  !  he  faid,  and  lifted  high 
His  hands,  now  free ;  thou  venerable  fky  ! 

Inviolable  pow'rs !  ador’d  with  dread, 

Be  all  of  you  adjur’d.  Dryden's  Ain. 

This  birthright,  when  our  author  pleafes,  muft  and  muft  not 
be  facred  and  inviolable.  Locke. 

2.  Not  to  be  broken. 

The  prophet  David  thinks,  that  the  very  meeting  of  men 
together,  and  their  accompanying  one  another  to  the  houfe  of 
God,  fhould  make  the  bond  of  their  love  infoluble,  and  tie 
them  in  a  league  of  inviolable  amity.  Hooker. 

See,  fee,  they  join,  embrace,  and  feem  to  kifs. 

As  if  they  vow’d  fome  league  inviolable.  Shakefp.  H.  VI, 

3.  Infurceptible  of  hurt  or  wound. 

Th’  inviolable  faints 

In  cubick  phalanx  firm  advanc’d  intire.  Milton. 

Inviolably,  adv.  [from  inviolable.]  Without  breach ;  with¬ 
out  failure. 

The  true  profeflion  of  Chriftianity  inviolably  engages  all  its 
followers  to  do  good  to  all  men.  Spratt’s  Sermons. 

Meer  acquaintance  you  have  none  :  you  have  drawn  them 
all  into  a  nearer  line ;  and  they  who  have  converfed  with  you, 
are  for  ever  after  inviolably  yours.  Dryden. 

Invi'olate.  adj.  [inviolate,  Fr.  inviolatus,  Lat.]  Unhurt;  un¬ 
injured  ;  unprofaned  ;  unpolluted  ;  unbroken. 

His  fortune  of  arms  was  (till  inviolate.  Bacon's  H.  VII; 

But  let  inviolate  truth  be  always  dear 
To  thee;  even  before  friendfhip,  truth  prefer,  Denham . 

If  the  paft 

Can  hope  a  pardon,  by  thofe  mutual  bonds 
Nature  has  feal’d  between  us,  which  though  I 
Have  cancell’d,  thou  haft  ftill  preferv’d  inviolate : 

I  beg  thy  pardon.  Denham' s  Sophy. 

My  love  your  claim  inviolate  fecures ; 

’Tis  writ  in  fate,  I  can  be  only  yours.  Dryden's  Aurengz. 

In  all  the  changes  of  his  doubtful  ftate, 

His  truth,  like  heav’n’s,  was  kept  inviolate.  Dryden. 

Envious,  adj.  [ invius ,  Latin.]  Impaflable;  untrodden. 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  his  love, 

And  virtue  invious  ways  can  prove, 

What  may  not  he  confide  to  do, 

That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too.  Hudibras . 

Invisibility,  n.f.  [invifibilite.  Fr.  from  invifible.]  The  ftate 
of  being  invifible;  imperceptiblenefs  to  fight. 

They  may  be  demonftrated  to  be  inmlmerable,  fubftituting 
their  fmalncfs  for  the  reafon  of  their  invifibvity.  Ray. 

INVISIBLE,  adj.  [invifible,  Fr.  invifibilis,  Latin.]  Not  per¬ 
ceptible  by  the  fight;  not  to  be  Icon. 

He  was  invifible  that  hurt  me  fo ; 

And  none  invifible,  but  fpirits,  can  go.  Sidney. 

T  he  threaden  fails, 

Borne  with  th*  invifible  and  creeping  wind. 

Drew  the  huge  bottoms  to  the  furrow’d  lea.  Shakefp.  H.  V . 

’Tis 
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’Tis  wonderful. 

That  an  invifible  irtftindl  Ihould  frame  them 
To  loyalty  unlearn’d,  honour  untaught, 

Civility  not  feen  from  others.  Shakefp.  Cymbeline. 

To  us  invifible ,  or  dimly  feen, 

In  thefc  thy  lowcft  works.  Milton. 

He  that  believes  a  God,  believes  fuch  a  being  as  hath  all 
perfe&ions  ;  among  which  this  is  one,  that  he  is  a  fpirit,  and 
confequently  that  he  is  invifible ,  and  cannot  be  feen.  Tillotfon. 

It  feems  eafier  to  make  one’s  felf  invifible  to  others,  than 
to  make  another’s  thoughts  vifible  to  me,  which  are  notvifible 
to  himfelf.  Locke. 

Invi'sibly.  adv.  [  from  invifible.  ]  Imperceptibly  to  the 
fight. 

Age  by  degrees  invifbly  doth  creep, 

Nor  do  we  feem  to  die,  but  fall  afleep.  Denham. 

To  Invi'scate.  v.  a.  [ in  and  vifeus ,  Latin.]  To  lime;  to 
intangle  in  glutinous  matter. 

The  cameleon’s  food  being  flies*  it  hath  in  the  tongue  a 
mucous  and  flimy  extremity,  whereby,  upon  a  fudden  emif- 
lion,  it  invifeates  and  intangleth  thofe  infeCts.  Brown. 

Invita'tion.  n.f  [ invitation ,  Fr.  invitatio ,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  inviting,  bidding,  or  calling  to  any  thing  with  ceremony 
and  civility. 

That  other  anfwer’d  with  a  lowly  look, 

And  foon  the  gracious  invitation  took.  ,  Dryden. 

InvFtatory.  adj.  [from  invito ,  Latin.]  Ufing  invitation } 
containing  invitation. 

To  INVTTE.  v.  a.  [ invito ,  Latin;  inviter ,  French.] 

1.  To  bid  ;  to  alk  to  any  place,  particularly  to  one’s  own  houfe, 
with  intreaty  and  complaifance. 

If  thou  be  invited  of  a  mighty  man,  withdraw  thyfelf. 

Eccluf.  i.  39. 

.  He  comes  invited  by  a  younger  fon.  Milton. 

When  much  company  is  invited,  then  be  as  fparing  as 
poflible  of  your  coals.  Swift . 

2.  To  allure;  to  perfuade. 

A  war  upon  the  Turks  is  more  worthy  than  upon  any  other 
Gentiles,  though  facility  and  hope  of  fuccefs  might  invite 
fome  other  choice.  Bacon. 

Nor  art  thou  fuch 

Created,  or  fuch  place  haft  here  to  dwell. 

As  may  not  oft  invite,  though  fpirits  of  heav’n, 

To  vifit  thee.  Milton’s  Paradije  Loft,  b.  v. 

The  liberal  contributions  fuch  teachers  met  with,  ferved 
ftill  to  invite  more  labourers  into  that  work.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Shady  groves,  that  eafy  fleep  invite. 

And  after  toilfome  days  a  foft  repofe  at  night.  Dryd.  Virgil. 
To  Invi'te.  v.  n.  [ invito ,  Latin  ]  To  afk  or  call  to  any  thing 
pleaftng. 

All  things  invite 

To  peaceful  counfels.  Milton. 

Invi'ter.  n.f.  [from  invite.}  He  who  invites. 

They  forcibly  cut  out  abortive  votes,  fuch  as  their  inviters 
and  encouragers  moft  fancied.  Bing  Charles. 

Honour  was  the  aim  of  the  guefts,  and  intereft  was  the 
fcope  of  the  inviter.  Smalridges  Sermons. 

Wines  and  cates  the  table  grace, 

But  moft  the  kind  inviter ’s  chearful  face.  Popes  Odyjf. 
Invitingly,  adv.  [from  inviting .]  In  fuch  a  manner  as  in¬ 
vites  or  allures.  ......  , 

If  he  can  but  drefs  up  a  temptation  to  look  invitingly ,  the 

bufinefs  is  done.  _  ^ietP 

To  Inu'mbrate.  v.  a.  [inumbro,  Latin.]  To  mace;  to  cover 

with  Ihades.  ,  . 

Inu  'notion,  n.f.  [ inungo ,  inunttus ,  Latin.]  Ihe  act  ot 

fmearing  or  anointing. 

The  wife  Author  of  nature  hath  placed  on  the  rump  two 
olandules,  which  the  bird  catches  hold  upon  with  her  bill,  and 
fqueezes  out  an  oily  liniment,  fit  for  the  inunction  of  the  fea- 
thers,  and  caufing  their  filaments  to  cohere,  ^  b 
Inunda'tion.  n.f  [inundation^  French;  inundation  Latin.] 

1 .  The  overflow  of  waters ;  flood  ;  deluge.  Inundation ,  fays 
Cowley ,  implies  lefs  than  deluge. 

Her  father  counts  it  dangerous, 

That  Ihe  Ihould  give  her  forrow  fo  much  fway  ; 

And  in  his  wifdom  haftes  our  marriage. 

To  flop  the  inundation  of  her  tears.  Shak.  Rom.  and  Juliet. 
The  fame  inundation  was  not  paft  forty  foot  in  moft  places ; 
fo  that  although  it  deftroyed  man  and  beaft  generally,  yet  fome 
few  wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods  efcaped.  Bacon. 

All  fountains  of  the  deep. 

Broke  up,  Ihall  heave  the  ocean  to  ufurp 
Beyond  all  bounds,  ’till  inundation  rife 
Above  the  higheft  hills.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  b.  xi. 

This  inundation  unto  the  Egyptians  happencth  when  it  is 
Winter  unto  the  Ethiopians.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err  ours. 

Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threatening  floods,  and  inundations  near.  Dryden. 

The  hero  next  aflail’d  proud  Doway’s  head, 

And  fpite  of  confluent  inundations  fpread 

With  unexampled  valour  did  fucceed,  JBlackmoi  e. 


No  fwelling  ihundation  hides  the  grounds, 

But  cryftal  currents  glide  within  their  bounds.  (lay. 

2.  A  confluence  of  any  kind.  - 

Many  good  towns,  through  that  inundation  of  the  Iruh, 

were  utterly  wafted.  Speffer° 

To  J'Nvocate.  v.  a.  [  invoco,  Latin.]  To  invoke;  to  im¬ 
plore  ;  to  call  upon  ;  to  pray  to. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king! 

Be’t  lawful,  that  I  invocate  thy  ghoft,  _ 

To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne.  Shake/.  Rich.  IIL 
If  Dagon  be  thy  god, 

Go  to  his  temple,  invocate  his  aid  •  •  • 

With  folemneft  devotion.  Milton's  Agoniftkti 

Here  rather  let  me  drudge,  and  earn  my  bread, 

’Till  vermin  or  the  draff  of  fervile  food 

Confume  me,  and  oft  invocated  death 

Haften  the  welcome  end  of  all  my  pains.  Milton's  Agonift. 

Invocation,  n.f  [invocations  i* rench ;  invocatio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  aft  of  calling  upon  in  prayer. 

Is  not  the  name  of  prayer  ufual  to  fignify  even  all  the  ler- 
vice  that  ever  we  do  unto  God  ?  And  that  for  no  other  caufe, 
as  I  fuppofe,  but  to  Ihew  that  there  is  in  religion  no  acceptable 
duty,  which  devout  invocation  of  the  name  of  God  doth  not 
either  prefuppofe  or  infer.  Hooker. 

2.  The  form  of  calling  for  the  affiftance  or  prefence  of  any 
being. 

My  invocation  is  1 

Honeft  and  fair,  and  in  his  miftrefs’  name:  Shake/ 

The  propofition  of  Gratius  is  contained  in  a  line,  afid  that 
of  invocation  in  half  a  line.  _  IV f. 

I  will  ftraid  myfelf  to  breath  out  this  one  invocation.  Bowel. 
The  whole  poem  is  a  prayer  to  fortune,  and  the  invocation 
is  divided  between  the  two  deities.  Addifon  on  Italy ; 

I'nvoice.  n.f.  [This  word  is  perhaps  corrupted  from  the  French 
word  envoye z,  fend.]  A  catalogue  ot  the  fi eight  of  a  fhip, 
or  of  the  articles  and  price  of  goods  fent  by  a  faftor. 
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To  Invo'ke.  v.  a.  [invoco,  Latin;  invoquer,  French.] 
upon;  to  implore;  to  pray  to. 

The  power  I  will  invoke  dwells  ill  her  eyes.  Sidney. 

One  peculiar  nation  to  feleft 

From  all  the  reft,  of  whom  to  be  invok'd.  Miltoris  P.  Loft. 

The  fkilful  bard, 

Striking  the  Thracian  harp,  invokes  Apollo* 

To  make  his  hero  and  himfelf  immortal.  Prior * 

To  Invo'lve.  v.  a.  [involvo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  inwrap  ;  to  cover  with  any  thing  circumfluent. 

Leave  a  finged  bottom  all  involv'd 

With  ftench  and  fmoke.  Milton. 

No  man  could  mifs  his  way  to  heaven  for  want  of  light ; 
and  yet  fo  vain  are  they  as  to  think  they  oblige  the  world  by 
involving  it  in  darknefs.  Decay  of  Piety. 

In  a  cloud  involv'd ,  he  takes  his  flight, . 

Where  Greeks  and  Trojans  mix’d  in  mortal  fight:  Dryden. 

2.  To  imply;  to  comprife. 

We  cannot  demonftrate  thefe  things  fo  as  to  Ihew  that  the 
contrary  neceflarily  involves  a  contradiction.  Tillotfon. 

3.  Toentwift;  to  join. 

He  knows  his  end  with  mine  involv'd.  Milton. 

4.  To  take  in;  to  catch. 

The  gath’ring  number,  as  it  moves  along, 

Involves  a  vaft  involuntary  throng.  Pope. 

Sin  we  Ihould  hate  altogether ;  but  our  hatred  of  it  may 
involve  the  perfon  which  we  Ihould  not  hate  at  all.  Sprat . 

One  death  involves 

Tyrants  and  Haves.  Thomfon's  Summer. 

5.  To  intangle. 

This  reference  of  the  name  to  a  thing  whereof  we  have 
no  idea,  is  fo  far  from  helping  at  all,  that  it  only  ferves  the 
more  to  involve  us  in  difficulties.  Locke . 

As  obfeure  and  imperfeft  ideas  often  involve  our  re  a  fon,  fo 
do  dubious  words  puzzle  mens  reafon.  Locke. 

6.  To  complicate  ;  to  make  intricate. 

Some  involv'd  their  fnaky  folds.  Milton. 

Syllogifm  is  of  neceflary  ufe,  even  to  the  lovers  of  truth, 
to  Ihew  them  the  fallacies  that  are  often  concealed  in  florid, 
witty,  or  involved  difeourfes.  Locke . 

7.  To  blend  ;  to  mingle  together  Confufedly. 

Earth  with  hell  mingle  and  involve.  Milton. 

Invo'luntarily.  adv.  [from  involuntary.]  Not  by  choice; 
not  fpontaneoufly. 

INVOXUNTARY.  adj.  [in  and  voluntarius ,  Latin  ;  involon- 
taire ,  French.] 

1.  Not  having  the  power  of  choice. 

The  gath’ring  number,  as  it  moves  along, 

Involves  a  vaft  involuntary  throng, 

Who  gently  drawn,  and  ftruggling  lefs  and  lefs, 

Roll  in  her  vortex,  and  her  pow’r  confefs.  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 

2.  Not  chofen ;  not  done  willingly. 

The  forbearance  of  that  aCtion,  confequent  to  fuch  com¬ 
mand  of  the  mind,  is  called  voluntary  ;  and  whatsoever  ac¬ 
tion  is  performed  without  fuch  a  thought  of  the  mind,  is 
called  involuntary.  Locke. 
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But  why  ?  ah  tell  me»  ah  too  dear  ! 

Steals  down  my  check  th’  involuntary  tear.  Pope. 

JNVOLu'tion.  h.f  [involution  Latin.] 

J.  The  aft  of  involving  or  inwrapping. 

2.  The  (late  of  being  entangled  ;  complication. 

All  things  are  mixed,  and  caufes  blended  by  mutual  invo¬ 
lutions.  Glanville  s  Scepf.  c.  23. 

3.  That  which  is  wrapped  round  any  thing. 

Great  conceits  are  raifed  of  the  involution  or  membranous 
covering  called  the  filly-how,  fometimes  found  about  the 
heads  of  children.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  v. 

To  Inure,  v.  a.  [in  and  ure. ] 

}.  To  habituate ;  to  make  ready  or  willing  by  praftice  and 
cuftom ;  to  accuftom.  It  had  anciently  with  before  the  thing 
praftifed,  now to. 

Becaufe  they  infill  fo  much,  and  fo  proudly  infult  thereon, 
we  mull  a  little  inure  their  ears  with  hearing  how  others, 
whom  they  more  regard,  are  in  this  cafe  accullomed  to  ufe 
the  felf-fame  language  with  us.  Hooker ,  b.  v» 

If  there  might  be  added  the  right  helps  of  true  art  and 
learning,  there  would  be  as  much  difference,  in  maturity  of 
judgment,  between  men  therewith  inured^  and  that  which 
now  men  are,  as  between  men  that  are  now  and  innocents. 

#  Hooker ,  b.uf  6. 

That  it  may  no  painful  work  endure. 

It  to  llrong  labour  can  itfelf  inure.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

England  was  a  peaceable  kingdom,  and  but  lately  inured 
to  the  mild  and  goodly  government  of  the  Confelfor.  Spenfer. 
The  forward  hand,  inur'd  to  wounds,  makes  way 
Upon  the  lharpell  fronts  of  the  moll  fierce.  Daniel. 

Then  cruel,  by  their  fports  to  blood  enur'd 
Of  fighting  bealls,  and  men  to  bealls  expos’d.  Milton. 

To  inure 

Our  prompt  obedience.  Milton's  Par.  LoJI ,  b.  viii. 

They,  who  had  been  moll  inured  to  bufinefs,  had  not  in 
their  lives  ever  undergone  fo  great  fatigue  for  twenty  days  to¬ 
gether.  .  Clarendon ,  b.  viii. 

We  may  inure  ourfelves  by  cullom  to  bear  the  extremities 
of  weather  without  injury.  Addifon's  Guard.  N°.  1 02. 

2.  .To  bring  into  ufe  ;  to  praftife  again. 

The  wanton  boy  was  Ihortly  well  recur’d 
Ot  that  his  malady ; 

But  he  foon  after  frelh  again  inur'd 
His  former  cruelty.  Spenfer. 

Inurement,  n.f.  [from  inure.]  Praftice;  habit;  ufe;  cuf¬ 
tom  ;  frequency. 

If  iron  will  acquire  by  mere  continuance  a  fecret  appetite, 

*"•  and  habitual  inclination  to  the  fite  it  held,  then  how  much 
more  may  education,  being  nothing  elfe  but  a  conflant  plight 
and  inurement ,  induce  by  cullom  good  habits  into  a  reafon- 
able  creature.  IVotton. 

To  IniFrn.  v.  a.  [in  and  urn .]  To  intomb;  to  bury. 

The  fepulchre 

Wherein  we  faw  thee  quietly  inurn'd. 

Hath  op’d  its  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
•  To  call  thee  up  again.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

Amidll  the  tears  of  Trojan  dames  inurn' d. 

And  by  his  loyal  daughters  truly  mourn’d.  Dryden. 

Inu'stion.  n.f  [ inuftio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  burning. 

Ini/tile.  adj .  [ inutile ,  Fr.  inutilis,  Lat.]  Ufelefs  ;  unprofitable. 

1  o  refer  to  heat  and  cold  is  a  compendious  and  inutile 
fpeculation.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.  N°.  839. 

Inuti'lity.  n.  f  [inutilite,  Fr.  inutilitas ,  Lat,]  Ufeleflnefs  ; 
unprofitablenels. 

IN vu'lner ablet,  adj.  [invulnerable ,  Fr.  invulnerabilis ,  Lat.] 
Not  to  be  wounded ;  fecure  from  wound. 

Our  cannon’s  malice  vainly  fhall  be  fpent 
Againll  th’  invulnerable  ‘clouds  of  heav’n.  Shakefpeare. 
Nor  vainly  hope 

To  be  invulnerable  in  thofe  bright  arms. 

That  mortal  dint  none  can  refill.  Milton . 

Vanelfa,  though  by  Pallas  taught. 

By  love  invulnerable  thought. 

Searching  in  books  for  wifdom’s  aid, 

Was  in  the  very  fearch  betray’d.  Swift's  Mi  feel. 

To  Inwa'll.  v.a.  [in  and  wall.]  To  indole  with  a  wall/ 

Three  fuch  towns  in  thofe  places  with  the  garrifons,  would 
be  fo  augmented  as  they  would  be  able  with  little  to  inwall 
themfelves  llrongly.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

IW ards-.  \adv‘  [inFcahfc>  Saxon.] 

1.  T  owards  the  internal  parts ;  within. 

I  he  parts  of  living  creatures  that  be  more  inwards  nourifll 
more  than  the  outward  flelh.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

1  he  medicines  which  go  to  thefe  magical  ointments  are  fo 
llrong,  that  if  they  were  ufed  inwards  they  would  kill ;  and 
therefore  they  work  potently,  though  outwards.  Bacon. 
Coeleftial  light  Ihine  inward.  Milton. 

2.  Vv  ith  inflexion  or  incurvity ;  concavely. 

He  llretches  out  his  arm  in  fign  of  peace,  with  his  breall 
bending  inward.  Dryden' s  Difrefnoy. 


3.  Into  the  mind  or  thoughts. 

Looking  inward  we  are  llricken  dumb;  looking  upward 
we  fpeak  and  prevail.  Hooker,  b.  v. 

TNWARD.  adj. 

i.  Internal;  placed  not  on  the  outfide  but  within. 

Though  the  lord  of  the  liberty  do  pain  himfelf  all  he  may 
to  yield  equal  jullice  unto  all,  yet  can  there  not  but  great 
abufes  lurk  in  fo  inward  and  abfolute  a  privilege.  Spenfer. 
He  could  not  relt,  but  did  his  llout  heart  eat, 

And  walle  his  inward  gall  with  deep  defpight.  Fa.  fjjit. 
To  each  imvard  part 

It  {hoots  invifible.  Milton, 

Sicknefs,  contributing  no  lefs  than  old  age  to  the  fhaking 
down  this  lcaflblding  of  the  body,  may  difeover  the  inward 
flrufture  more  plainly.  Pope. 

2.  Reflecting ;  deeply  thinking. 

With  outward  fmiles  their  flatt’ry  I  receiv’d  ; 

But  bent  and  inward  to  myfelf  again 

Perplex’d,  thefe  matters  I  revolv’d,  in  vain.  Prior . 

3.  Intimate ;  domeftick. 

All  my  inward  friends  abhorred  me.  Job  xix.  10. 

4.  Seated  in  the  mind. 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories. 

An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil  ; 

And  for  unfelt  imaginations, 

T,XTY  The7  often  feel  a  world  of  reftlcfs  cares.  Shakefpeare .‘ 

INWARD,  n.f  ^ 

1.  Any  thing  within,  generally  the  bowels.  Seldom  has  this 
fenfe  a  {insular. 

O 

Then  facrificing,  laid 

The  inwards ,  and  their  fat,  with  incenfe  ftrew’d 
On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rites  perform’d.  Milton. 
They  efleem  them  moil  profitable,  becaufe  of  the  great 
quantity  of  fat  upon  their  inwards.  Mortimer's  Hujb . 

2.  Intimate ;  near  acquaintance. 

Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his;  a  fly  fellow  was  the  duke; 
and  I  know  the  caufe  of  his  withdrawing.  Shakefpeare . 

Inwardly,  adv.  [from  inward.] 

1.  In  the  heart ;  privately. 

1  hat  which  inwardly  each  man  Ihould  be,  the  church  out¬ 
wardly  ought  to  teflify.  Hooker ,  b.  v. 

1  bleed  imuardly  for  my  lord.  Shakefpeare . 

Mean  time  the  king,  though  inwardly  he  mourn’d. 

In  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  return’d. 

Attended  by  the  chiefs.  Dryden  s  Knight's  Tale . 

2.  In  the  parts  within;  internally. 

Let  Benedick,  like  covered  fire, 

Confume  away  in  fighs,  wade  inwardly.  Shakefpeare. 
Cantharides  he  preferibes  both  outwardly  and  inwardly. 

.  ,  Arbuthnot  on  Coins , 

3.  w  ith  inflexion  or  concavity. 

Fnwardness.  n.f  [from  imuard.]  Intimacy;  familiarity. 

^  ou  know,  my  inwardnefs  2nd  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Inwe'ave.  preter.  inwove  or  inweaved,  part.  palT.  inwove 
or  inzvoven.  [in  and  weave.] 

1.  To  mix  any  thing  in  weaving  fo  that  it  forms  part  of  the 
texture. 

A  fair  border,  wrought  of  fundry  flowers. 

Inwoven  with  an  ivy  winding  trail.  Spenfer. 

Down  they  call 

Their  crowns,  inwove  with  amaranth  and  gold.  Milton , 
And  o’er  foft  palls  of  purple  grain  unfold 
Rich  tap’ftry,  ftiffen’d  with  inwoven  gold.  Pope's  Odyffey, 

2.  To  intwine  ;  to  complicate. 

The  roof 

Of  thickefl  covert  was  inwoven  {hade.  Milton's  Par.  Lafl , 

To  Inwo  od.  v.  a.  [in  and  wood. ]  To  hide  in  woods. 

He  got  out  of  the  river,  inwooded  himfelf  fo  as  the  ladies 
loft  the  marking  his  fportfulnefs.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

To  Inwra'p.  v.  a.  [in  and  wrap.] 

1.  To  cover  by  involution;  to  involve. 

And  over  them  Arachne  high  did  lift 
Her  cunning  web,  and  fpread  her  fubtil  net, 
lnwrapped  in  foul  fmoak.  Fairy  fjhteen,  b.  ii. 

This,  as  an  amber  drop,  inwraps  a  bee,  } 

Covering  difcovers  your  quick  foul ;  that  we  C 

May  in  your  through-fhine  front  our  hearts  thoughts  fee.  $ 

Donne. 

2.  To  perplex;  to  puzzle  with  difficulty  or  obfeurity. 

The  cafe  is  no  fooner  made  than  refolv’d  :  if  it  be  made 
not  inwraped ,  but  plainly  and  perfpicuoufly.  Bacon. 

3.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  following  examples  fliould  nor  be 
enrap  or  inrap ,  from  in  and  rap ,  rapio ,  Latin,  to  ravifh  or 
tranfport. 

This  pearl  fhe  gave  me  I  do  feel’t  and  fee’t; 

And  though  ’tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus, 

Y et  ’tis  not  madnefs.  Shakefpeare's  Twelfth  Night . 

For  if  fuch  holy  fong 
Emurap  our  fancy  long, 

I  ime  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold.  Afilton . 
Inwrq'ucht.  adj.  [in  and  wrought.]  Adorned  with  work. 

Camus, 


J  O  C 


J  o  t 


Camus,  reverend  fir,  went  footing  flow, 

His  mantle  hairy  and  his  bonnet  fedge. 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  cd<*e 

Like  to  that  fanguine  flower  infcrib’d  wifh  woe.  Milton. 

To  Inwre  athe.  v.  a.  [in  and  wreath1.]  To  furround  as  with 
a  wreath. 

Bind  their  refplendent  locks  inbreath'd  with  beams. 

Milton. 

Nor  lels  the  palm  of  peace  inbreathes  thy  brow. 

D  r  a  Thomfon. 

JOB.  n.J.  [A  low  word  now  much  in  ufe,  of  which  I  cannot 
tell  the  etymology.] 

2.  A  low  mean  lucrative  bufy  affair. 

I.  Petty,  piddling  work  ;  a  piece  of  chance  work. 

He  was  now  with  his  old  friends  in  the  ftate  of  a  poor 
difbanded  officer  after  peace,  like  an  old  favourite  of  a  cun¬ 
ning  minifter  after  the  job  is  over.  Arbuthnot. 

No  cheek  is  known  to  blufh,  no  heart  to  throb, 

Save  when  they  lofe  a  queftion,  or  a  job.  Pope. 

Such  patents  as  thefe  never  were  granted  with  a  view  of 
being  a  job,  for  the  intereft  of  a  particular  perfon  to  the  da¬ 
mage  of  the  publick.  Swift. 

3.  A  fudden  ftab  with  a  fharp  inftrument. 

To.  Job.  v.  a. 

1.  To  ftrike  fuddenly  with  a  fharp  inftrument. 

As  an  afs  with  a  galled  back  was  feeding  in  a  meadow,  a 
raven  pitched  upon  him,  and  there  fat  jobbing  of  the  fore. 

L'  EJlrange. 

2.  To  drive  in  a  fharp  inftrument. 

Let  peacocke  and  turkey  leave  jobbing  their  bex.  T uffer. 
The  work  would,  where  a  fmall  irregularity  of  fluff  fhould 
happen,  draw  or  job  the  edge  into  the  fluff.  Moxon. 

To  Job.  v.  ?u  To  play  the  ftockjobber ;  to  buy  and  fell  as  a 
broker. 

The  judge  fhall  job ,  the  bifhop  bite  the  town, 

And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown.  Pope. 

Job’s  tears,  n.f.  An  herb.  Ainf 

Jo'bber.  n.J.  [from job.] 

1.  A  man  who  fells  flock  in  the  publick  funds. 

So  caft  it  in  the  fouthern  feas. 

And  view  it  through  a  jobber's  bill  ; 

Put  on  what  fpe&acles  you  pleafe. 

Your  guinea’s  but  a  guinea  ftill.  Swift's  MifceL 

2.  One  who  does  chancework. 

Jobberno/wl.  tl. f.  [moft  probably  from  jobbe,  Flemifh,  dull, 
and  nowl ,  }?nol,  Saxon,  a  head.]  Loggerhead  ;  blockhead. 

And  like  the  world,  men’s  jobbernowls 
Turn  round  upon  their  ears,  the  poles.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

Jo'ckey.  n.f.  [from  [Jack,  the  diminutive  of  John ,  comes 
Jackey ,  or,  as  the  Scotch,  jockey ,  ufed  for  any  boy,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  a  boy  that  rides  race-horfes. 

I.  A  fellow  that  rides  horfes  in  the  race. 

Thefe  were  the  wife  ancients,  who  heaped  up  greater  ho¬ 
nours  on  Pindar’s  jockies  than  on  the  poet  himfelf.  Addifon. 

1.  A  man  that  deals  in  horfes. 

3.  A  cheat ;  a  trickifh  fellow. 

To  Jo'ckey.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  juftle  by  riding  againft  one. 

2.  To  cheat;  to  trick. 

JOCO'SE.  adj.  [ jocofus ,  Latin.]  Merry;  waggifh ;  given  to 
jeft. 

If  the  fubjeiSf  be  facred,  all  ludicrous  turns,  and  jocofe  or 
comical  airs,  fhould  be  excluded,  left  young  minds  learn  to 
trifle  with  the  awful  folemnities  of  religion.  IVatts. 

Joco'sely.  adv.  [from  jocofe.]  Waggifhly;  in  jeft;  in  game. 
Spondaniis  imagines  that  Ulyfles  may  poffibly  fpeak jocofe- 
ly,  but  in  truth  Ulyfles  never  behaves  with  levity.  Broome. 

Joco'siTY.SS*  \n‘f‘  j°coM  Waggery;  merriment. 

A  laugh  there  is  of  contempt  or  indignation,  as  well  as  of 
mirth  or  jocofity.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vii. 

JO'CULAR.  adj.  [ jocularis ,  Latin.]  Ufed  in  jeft;  merry; 
jocofe ;  waggifh ;  not  ferious. 

Thefe  jocular  flanders  are  often  as  mifchievous  as  thofe  of 
deepeft  defign.  Government  of  the  Tongue ,  f.  5. 

The  fatire  is  a  dramatick  poem ;  the  ftile  is  partly  fe- 
rious,  and  partly  jocular.  Dryden. 

Jo'culakity.  n.f  [from jocular.]  Merriment;  difpofition  to 
jeft. 

The  wits  of  thofe  ages  were  fhort  of  thefe  of  ours  ;  when 
men  could  maintain  immutable  faces,  and  perfift  unalterably 
at  the  efforts  of  jocularity.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  our  s±  b.  vii. 

JOCU'ND.  adj.  £ jocuhdus ,  Lat.J  Merry  ;  gay ;  airy  ;  lively. 

There’s  comfort  yet ;  then  be  thou  jocund.  Shakefpeare. 

No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to  day. 

But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  fhall  tell.  Shakefpeare . 

They  on  their  mirth  and  dance 
Intent,  with  jocund  mufick  charm  his  ear ; 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds,  Milton. 

Alexis  fhun’d  his  fellow  fwains 
Their  rural  fports,  and  jocund  ftrains;  Prior « 


Jdcu'ndly.  ddv.  [from jocund.]  Merrily;  gaily; 

He  has  no  power  of  himfelf  to  leave  it»;  but  he  13  ruined 
jocundly  and  pleafantly,.  arid  damned  according  to  his  heart’s 
defire.  South's  Sermons . 

To  JOG.  v.d.  [ fchccken ,  Dufch.]  Toplifh;  to  ffcake  by  * 
fudden  impulfe ;  to  give  notice  by  a  fudden  pufh. 

Now  leaps  he  upright,  jogs  me  and  cries,  Do  yoii  fee 
Yonder  well -favour’d  youth  ?  Donne. 

This  faid,  he  jogg'd  his  good  fteed  nigher. 

And  fleet’d  him  gently  toward  the  fquire.  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 
I  was  pretty  well  pleafed  while  I  expected,  till  fruition 
jogged  me  out  of  my  plealing  flumber,  and  I  knew  it  was 
but  a  dream.  .  Norris’s 

Sudden  I  jogg'd  Ulyfles,  who  was  laid 
Faft  by  my  fide.  Pope's  Odyffey . 

To  Jog.  v.  n.  To  move  by  fuccuflation  ;  to  move  with  fmall 
fhocks  like  thofe  of  a  low  trot. 

The  door  is  open,  Sir,  there  lies  good  way, 

You  may  be  jogging  while  yotir  boots  are  green.  Shakefp „ 
Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way. 

And  merrily  heat  the  ftile-a, 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  fad  tires  in  a  mile-a.  Shakfp.  JVinter's  Tale. 

Here  lieth  one,  who  did  moft  truly  prove 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move  ; 

So  hung  his  deftiny,  never  to  rot 

While  hb  might  ftill  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot.  Milton. 
Away  they  trotted  together:  but  as  they  Wer e  jogging  on, 
the  wolf  fpy’d  a  bare  place  about  the  dog’s  neck.  Z’ EJlrange. 
Thus  they  jog  on,  ftill  tricking,  nevfer  thriving. 

And  murd’ring  plays.  Which  they  mifeal  reviving.  Dryden . 

Jog.  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  pufh  ;  a  flight  fhake ;  a  fudden  interruption  by  a  pufh  c t 
fhake ;  a  hint  given  by  a  pufh. 

As  a  leopard  was  valuing  himfelf  upon  his  party-coloured 


fkin,  a  fox 


gave 


him  a  jog ,  and  whifpered  him,  that  the 


beauty  of  the  mind  was  above  that  of  a  painted  outfide. 

L'  EJlrange. 

Nick  found  the  means  to  flip  a  note  into  Lewis’s  hands, 
which  Lewis  as  flily  put  into  John’s  pocket,  wiih  a  pinch  or 
a  jog  to  warn  him  what  he  was  about.  Arbuthnot. 

A  letter  when  I  am  inditing. 

Comes  Cupid,  and  gives  me  a  jog. 

And  I  fill  all  the  paper  with  writing 
Of  nothing  but  fweet  Molly  Mogg.  Shift's  Mifceh 

2.  A  rub ;  a  fmall  ftop ;  an  irregularity  of  motion. 

How  that  which  penetrates  all  bodies  without  the  leaft  jog 
or  obftru£lion,  fhould  imprefs  a  motion  on  any,  is  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Glanville's  Scepf 

Jo'gger.  n.f  [from  jig.]  Orte  who  moves  heavily  and  dully. 

They,  with  their  fellow  joggers  of  the  plough.  Dryden. 
To  Jo'ggle.  v.n.  To  fhake. 

In  the  head  of  man,  the  bafe  of  the  brain  is  parallel  to  the 
horizon;  by  which  there  is  lefs  danger  of  the  two  brains 
joggling,  or  flipping  out  of  their  place.  Derham „ 

Jo'hnaBple.  n.f 

A  johnapple  is  a  good  relifhed  fharp  apple  the  Spring  foK 
lowing,  When  moft  othet  fruit  is  fpent :  they  are  fit  for  the 
cyder  plantations.  Mortimer's  Hufo „ 

To  Join.  v.  a.  [ joindre ,  French.] 

1.  To  add  one  to  another  in  continuity. 

Wo  unto  them  that  join  houfe  to  houfe,  that  lay  field  to 
_  IJ{ a.  lviii. 

Join  them  one  to  another  into  one  flick.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  17. 
The  wall  was  joined  together  unto  the  half.  Neb.  iv.  6. 

2.  To  couple;  to  combine. 

In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joining  together  its  ideas, 
the  mind  has  great  power.  Locke, 

3.  To  unite  in  league  or  rharriage, 

One  only  daughter  heirs  my  crown  and  ftate. 

Whom  not  our  oracles,  nor  heav’n,  nbr  fate, 

Nor  frequent  prodigies  permit  to  join 

With  any  native  of  the  Aufonian  line.  Drydch's  JEn. 

4.  To  dafh  together;  to  collide  ;  to  encounter. 

When  they  joined  battle,  Ifrael  was  fmitten.  1  Sam.  iv.  2i‘ 
They  fhould  with  refolute  minds  fet  down  themfelves  to 
endure,  until  they  might  join  battle  with  their  enemies. 

Knolles's  Hijl.  of  the  Turks. 

5.  To  aflbeiate;  v. 

Go  near,  and  join  thyfelf  to  this  chariot;  Aflsv ii.  29. 
Thou  fhalt  not  be  joined  with  them  in  burial.  Ifa.  xiv.  20 ; 

6.  To  unite  in  one  a£t. 

v  Our  beft  notes  are  trealoii  to  his  fame, 

Join'd  with  the  loud  applaufe  of  publick  voice.  Dryden. 

Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers  join. 

Thy  words  will  more  prevail  than  mine.  Dryden . 

y.  To  unite  in  concord. 

Be  perfetftly  joined  together  in  the  fame  mind.  1  Cor.  {.  10. 
8.  To  aft  in  concert  with. 

Know  your  own  int’reft.  Sir,  where’er  you  lead. 

We  jointly  vow  to  join  no  Other  head.  Dryden' s  Aureng. 

To 


J  O  I 


J  O  L 


to  Join.  v.  n. 

1.  To  grow  to  ;  to  adhere;  to  be  continuous. 

Juftus’s  houfe  joined  hard  to  the  fynagogue.  Adis  xviii.  7. 

2.  Toclofe;  to  clafh. 

Look  you,  all  you  that  kifs  my  lady  peace  at  home,  that 
our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day.  Shake/p.  Henry  IV. 

Here’s  the  earl  of  Wiltfhire’s  blood. 

Whom  I  encounter’d,  as  the  battles  join'd.  Sbakefpeare. 

3-  To  unite  with  in  marriage,  or  any  other  league. 

Should  we  again  break  thy  commandments,  and  join  in 
affinity  with  the  people  ?  Ezra  ix.  14. 

4,  To  become  confederate. 

When  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  unto  our  ene¬ 
mies,  and  fight  againft  us.  Exod.  i.  10. 

Let  us  make  peace  with  him,  before  he  join  with  Alexan¬ 
der  againft  us.  I  Mac.  x.  4. 

Ev’n  you  yourfelf 

Join  with  the  reft: ;  you  are  arm’d  againft  me.  Dryden. 

Any  other  may  join  with  him  that  is  injured,  and  affift  him 
in  recovering  fatisfadfion.  Locke. 

Jo'inder.  n.f.  [from  join.]  Conjunction  ;  joining. 

A  contraft  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 

'  -Confirm’d  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands.  Sbakefpeare. 

Jfo'iNER.  n.f.  [from  join. ]  One  whofe  trade  is  to  make  uten- 
fils  of  wood  joined. 

The  people  wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be  fmiths,  car¬ 
penters,  and  joiners.  Bacon's  EJJ'ays. 

It  is  counted  good  workmanfhip  in  a joiner  to  bear  his  hand 
curioufiy  even.  Moxon' s  Mecb.  Exercife. 

Jo'inery.  n.f.  [from joiner .J 

Joinery  is  an  art  whereby  feveral  pieces  of  wood  are  fo  fit¬ 
ted  and  joined  together  by  ftrait  lines,  fquares,  miters,  or 
any  bevel,  that  they  (hall  feem  one  entire  piece.  Moxon. 

Joint,  n.f.  [ jundiura ,  Lat.  jointure ,  French.] 

1.  Articulation  of  limbs;  juncture  of  moveable  bones  in  ani¬ 
mal  bodies. 

Dropfies  and  afthmas,  and  joint  racking  rheums.  Milton. 

I  continued  well,  till  I  felt  the  fame  pain  in  the  fam e  joint. 

Temple . 

2.  Hinge  ;  junctures  which  admit  motion  of  the  parts. 

The  coach,  the  cover  whereof  was  made  with  fuch  joints 
that  as  ’they  might,  to  avoid  the  weather,  pull  it  up  clofe 
when  they  lifted  ;  fo  when  they  would,  they  might  remain 
as  difeovered  and  open-fighted  as  on  horfeback.  Sidney . 

3.  [In  Joinery;  jointe,  Fr.J 

Strait  lines,  in  joiners  language,  is  called  a  joint,  that  is, 
two  pieces  of  wood  are  (hot,  that  is,  plained.  Moxon. 

4.  A  knot  or  commiffure  in  a  plant. 

5.  One  of  the  limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up  by  the  butcher. 

In  bringing  up  a  joint  of  meat,  it  falls  out  of  your  hand. 

Swift. 

6.  Out  of  Joint.  Luxated  ;  flipped  from  the  focket,  or  cor- 
refpondent  part  where  it  naturally  moves. 

Jacob’s  thigh  was  out  of  joint.  Gen.  xxiii.  25. 

My  head  and  whole  body  was  fore  hurt,  and  alfo  one  of 
my  arms  and  legs  put  out  of  joint.  Herbert. 

7.  Out  of  Joint.  Thrown  into  confufion  and  diforder  ;  con- 
fufed  ;  full  of  difturbance. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint ,  oh  curfed  fpight ! 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  let  it  right.  Sbakefpeare. 

Joint,  adj. 

j.  Shared  among  many. 

Entertain  no  more  of  it. 

Than  a  joint  burthen  laid  upon  us  all.  Sbakefpeare. 

Though  it  be  common  in  refpeCt  of  fome  men,  it  is 
not  fo  to  all  mankind;  but  is  the  joint  property  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  or  this  parifh.  Locke. 

2.  United  in  the  fame  poffeffion  :  as  we  fay,  jointbeirs  or  coheirs , 
jointheireffes  or  coheireffes. 

•  The  fun  and  man  did  ftrive. 

Joint  tenants  of  the  world,  who  fhould  furvive.  Dome. 

Pride  then  was  not ;  nor  arts,  that  pride  to  aid  ; 

Man  walk’d  with  beaft  joint  tenant  of  the  fhade.  Pope. 

3.  Combined  ;  aCting  together  in  confort. 

On  your  joint  vigour  now. 

My  hold  of  this  new  kindom  all  depends.  Milton. 

In  a  war  carried  on  by  the  joint  force  of  fo  many  nations, 
France  could  fend  troops.  Addifon  on  the  State  of  the  War . 

To  Joint,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  join  together  in  confederacy. 

The  times 

Made  friends  of  them, jointing  their  force  ’gainft  Casfar.  Sbak. 

2.  To  form  many  parts  into  one. 

Againft  the  ftced  he  threw 

His  forceful  fpcar, .  which  hifiing  as  it  flew. 

Pierc’d  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed  wood.  Dryd. 

3.  To  form  in  articulations. 

The  fingers  axe  jointed  together  for  motion,  and  furnifhed 
with  feveral  inufcles,  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

4.  I.o  divide  a  joint;  to  cut  or  quarter  into  joints. 

He  joints  the  neck  ;  and  with  a  ftroke  fo  ftrong 
-  The  helm  flies  oft  ;  and  bears  the  head  along.  Dryden . 


Jo'inted.  adj.  [from  joint. ]  Full  of  joints,  knots,  br  com- 
mifliires. 

Three  cubits  high 

The  jointed  herbage  fhoots.  Philips. 

Jo'inter.  [from  joint.]  A  fort  of  plane. 

The  jointer  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  fore-plane,  and 
hath  its  foie  perfectly  ftrait :  its  office  is  to  follow  the  fore¬ 
plane,  and  (hoot  an  edge  perfectly  ftrait,  when  a  joint  is  to 
be  fhot.  Moxon' s  Mech.  Exercife . 

Jo'intly.  adv.  [from  joint.'] 

1.  Together;  not  feparately. 

I  began  a  combat  firft  with  him  particularly,  and  after  his 
death  with  the  others  jointly.  Sidney ,  b.  in 

Becaufe  all  that  are  of  the  church  cannot  jointly  and  equally 
work  ;  the  firft  thing  in  polity  required  is  a  difference  of  per- 
fons  in  the  church.  Hooker ,  b.  iii. 

The  generous  prince  told  him  he  could  lay  no  claim  to  his 
gratitude,  but  defired  they  might  go  to  the  altar  together, 
and  jointly  return  their  thanks  to  whom  only  it  was  due. 

Addifon' s  Freeholder ,  N°.  49. 

2.  In  a  ftate  of  union  or  co-operation. 

His  name  a  great  example  ftands,  to  fhow 
How  ftrangely  high  endeavours  may  be  bleft. 

Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go.  Dryden. 

Jo'intress.  n.f  [from jointure.]  One  who  holds  any  thing 
in  jointure. 

Our  queen, 

Th’  imperial  jo intrefs  of  this  warlike  ftate, 

W e’ve  taken  now  to  wife.  Sbakefp.  Hamlet . 

JoinTsto'ol.  n.  f.  [joint  and  Jlool.]  A  ftool  made  not  merely 
by  infertion  of  the  feet,  but  by  inferring  one  part  in  another. 

He  rides  the  wild  mare  wdth  the  boys,  and  jumps  upon 
jointjlools,  and  wears  his  boot  very  fmooth  like  unto  the  figrt 
of  the  leg.  Sbakefpeare' s  FlenryTV.  p.  ii. 

Could  that  be  eternal  which  they  had  feen  a  rude  trunk, 
and  perhaps  the  other  piece  of  it  a  jointjlool.  South's  Sermons. 

He  ufed  to  lay  chairs  and  jointjlools  in  their  way,  that  they 
might  break  nofes  by  falling.  Arbuthnot. 

JOTNTURE.  n.f.  [ jointure ,  French.]  Eftate  fettled  on  a 
wife  to  be  enjoyed  after  her  hufband’s  deceafe. 

The  jointure  that  your  king  mult  make. 

With  her  dow’ry  fhall  be  counterpois’d.  Sbakefp. 

The  old  countefs  of  Defmond,  who  lived  in  1589,  and 
many  years  fince,  was  married  in  Edward  the  fourth’s  time,, 
and  held  her  jointure  from  all  the  earls  of  Defmond  fince 
then.  Raleigh's  Hijl.  of  the  World. 

There’s  a  civil  queftion  us’d  of  late. 

Where  lies  my  jointure,  where  your  own  eftate?  Dryden . 

What’s  property  ?  You  fee  it  alter. 

Or,  in  a  mortgage,  prove  a  lawyer’s  fhare, 

Or,  in  a  jointure ,  vanifh  from  the  heir.  Pope. 

Joist,  n.f.  [from  joindre,  French.]  The  fecondary  beam  of 
a  floor. 

Some  wood  is  not  good  to  ufe  for  beams  or  joijls ,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  brittlenefs.  Mortimer's  Hufbandrye 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoift. 

And  there  flood  faften’d  to  a  joifl.  Swift. 

To  Joist,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fit  in  the  fmaller  beams 
of  a  flooring. 

JOKE.  n.f.  [ jocus ,  Latin.]  Ajeft;  fomething  not  ferious. 

Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak, 

Inclofe  whole  downs  in  walls,  ’tis  all  a  joke  ! 

Inexorable  death  fhall  level  all.  Pope. 

Why  fhould  publick  mockery  in  print,  or  a  merry  joke  upon 
a  ftage,  be  a  better  teft  of  truth  than  fevere  railing  farcafms 
and  publick  perfecutions  ?  Watts's  Improv.  of  the  Mind. 

To  Joke.  v.  n.  [ jocor ,  Latin.]  To  jeft;  to  be  merry  in 
words  or  adfions. 

Our  neighbours  tell  me  oft,  in  joking  talk, 

Of  afhes,  leather,  oat-meal,  bran,  and  chalk.  Gay. 

Jo'ker.  n.f.  [from  joke.]  Ajefter;  a  merry  fellow. 

Thou  mad’ft  thy  firft  appearance  in  the  world  like  a  dry 
joker ,  buffoon,  or  jack-pudding.  Dennis. 

JoLE.  n.f.  [gucule,  French  ;  crol,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  face  or  cheek.  It  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  the  phrafe 
cheek  by  jole. 

Fol  low  !  nay.  I’ll  go  with  thee  cheek  by  jole.  Sbakefp. 

And  by  him  in  another  hole, 

Afflidted  Ralpho,  cheek  by  jole.  Hudibras. 

A  man,  who  has  digefted  all  the  fathers,  lets  a  pure  Eng- 
lifh  divine  go  cheek  by  jole  with  him.  Collier  on  Pride. 

Your  wan  complexion,  and  your  thin  joles ,  father.  Dryden. 

2.  The  head  of  a  fifh. 

A  falmon’s  belly,  Helluo,  was  thy  fate  ; 

The  dodtor  call’d,  declares  all  help  too  late  : 

Mercy!  cries  Helluo,  mercy  on  my  foul  ! 

Is  there  no  hope  ?  alas !  then  bring  the  jowl.  Pope . 

Red-fpcckled  trouts,  the  falmon’s  filver  jole. 

The  jointed  lobfter,  and  unfealy  foalc.  Gay's  Trivia. 

To  Joll.  v.  a.  [from  jolt ,  the  head.]  To  beat  the  head 
againft  anv  thing;  to  clafh  with  violence. 
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Howfoc’er  their  hearts  are  fever’d  in  religion,  their  heads 

are  both  one :  they  may  joll  horns  together  like  any  deer  i’  th’ 

herd.  Shakefpeare. 

The  tortoifes  envied  the  eafinefs  of  the  frogs,  ’till  they  faw 

them  jolied  to  pieces  and  devoured  for  want  of  a  buckler.  L'Eft. 

Jo'llily.  adv.  [from  jolly. ~\  In  a  difpofition  to  noify  mirth. 

The  goodly  emprefs,  jollify  inclin’d. 

Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wond’rous  kind.  Dryden's  Perf. 

Jo'lliment.  n  ft  £from jolly.]  Mirth;  merriment;  gaiety. 

Matter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  were  none. 

She  could  devife,  and  thoufand  ways  invent 

To  feed  her  foolifh  humour,  and  vain  jolliment.  Fa.  Queen, 

To  LLINESS.  )  /*  r- r  •  i j 

r  f  >  «.  /.  I  from  jolly.  1 

JO  LLITY.  J  J  L  J  J  J 

1 .  Gaiety  ;  elevation  of  fpirit. 

He  with  a  proud  jollity  commanded  him  to  leave  that  quar¬ 
rel  only  for  him,  who  was  only  worthy  to  enter  into  it.  Sidney. 

2.  Merriment ;  feftivity. 

With  joyance  bring  her,  and  with  jollity.  Spenfer. 

There  fhall  thefe  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Thefeus,  all  in  jollity.  Shakefpearh 

The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceas’d  to  roar ; 

All  now  was  turn’d  to  jollity  and  game, 

To  luxury  and  riot,  feaft  and  dance.  Milton's  Farad.  Loft. 
Good  men  are  never  fo  furprifed  as  in  the  midft  of  their 
jollities  nor  fo  fatally  overtaken  and  caught  as  when  the  table 
is  made  the  fnare.  South's  Sermons. 

With  branches  we  the  fanes  adorn,  and  wafte 
In  jollity  the  day  ordain’d  to  be  the  laft.  Dryden's  JEn. 
My  heart  was  filled  with  melancholy  to  fee  feveral  dropping 
;  in  the  midiT  of  mirth  and  jollity.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

JO'LLY.  adj.  [joli,  French ;  jovialis,  Latin.] 

1 .  Gay  ;  merry  ;  airy  ;  cheerful  ;  lively  ;  jovial. 

Like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntfmen,  come 
Our  lufty  Englifh.  Shakefp.  King  John. 

O  nightingale  1 

Thou  with  frefh  hope  the  lover’s  heart  do’ft  fill. 

While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May.  Milton. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly  ; 

Nought  fo  fad  as  melancholy.  Burton. 

Lv’n  ghofts  had  learn’ d  to  groan  ; 

But  free  from  punifhment,  as  free  from  fin, 

The  (hades  liv’d  jolly*  and  without  a  king.  Dryd.  Juven . 

This  gentle  knight,  infpir’d  by  jolly  May, 

Forfook  his  eafy  couch  at  early  day.  Dryden. 

A  fhepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves. 

And  with  his  jolly  pipe  delights  the  groves.  Prior. 

2 .  Plump  ;  like  one  in  high  health. 

He  catches  at  an  apple  of  Sodom,  which  though  it  may  en¬ 
tertain  his  eye  with  a  florid,  jolly  white  and  red,  yet,  upon  the 
touch,  it  fhall  fill  his  hand  only  with  ftench  and  foulnefs.  South. 
To  JOLT.  v.  n.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]  To  fhake  as  a 
carriage  on  rough  ground. 

In  fuch  a  contrivance  every  little  unevennefs  of  the  ground 
will  caufe  fuch  a  jolting  of  the  chariot  as  to  hinder  the  motion 
of  its  fails.  Wilkins. 

Violent  motion,  as  jolting  in  a  coach,  may  be  ufed  in  this 
cafe>  Arhuthnot  on  Diet. 

A  coach  and  fix  horfes  is  the  utmoft  exercife  you  can  bear, 
and  how  glad  would  you  be,  if  it  could  waft  you  in  the  air 
to  avoid  jolting.  Swift  to  Gay. 

To  Jolt.  v.  a.  To  fhake  one  as  a  carriage  does. 

Jolt.  n.  ft.  [from  the  verb.]  Shock ;  violent  agitation. 

The  fymptoms  are,  bloody  water  upon  a  fudden  jolt  or 
violent  motion.  Arhuthnot  on  Diet. 

The  firft  jolt  had  like  to  have  fhaken  me  out;  but  after¬ 
wards  the  motion  was  eafy.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Jo'lthead.  n.f.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]  A  great 
head;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

Fie  on  thee,  joltheady  thou  can’ll  not  read.  Shakefpeare. 
Had  he  been  a  dwarf,  he  had  fcarce  been  areafonable  crea¬ 
tine  ;  for  he  mull  then  have  either  had  a  jolthead ,  and  fo  there 
would  not  have  been  body  and  blood  enough  to  fupply  his 
brain  with  fpirits;  or  he  mull  have  had  a  fmall  head,  and  fo 
there  would  not  have  been  brain  enough  for  his  bufinefs.  Grew. 
Jonqui'lle.  n.f.  [jonquille,  French.]  A  fpecies  of  daffodil. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant,  of  which  there  are  fingle  and 
double  kinds,  are  greatly  efleemed  for  their  ftrong  fweet  feent, 
though  few  ladies  can  bear  the  fmell  of  them,  it  being  fo 
powerful  as  to  overcome  their  fpirits.  Miller. 

Nor  gradual  bloom  is  wanting. 

Nor  hyacinths  of  purefl  virgin  white. 

Low  bent  and  blufhing  inward ;  nor  jonquilles 
Of  potent  fragrance.  Thomfon' s  Spring. 

Jo'rden.  n.f  [50JT yftercusy  and  ben,  receptaculum.)  A  pot. 
They  will  allow  us  ne’er  a  jerden,  and  then  we  leak  in  your 
chimney ;  and  your  chamberlye  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach.  Shak. 
This  China  j  or  den  let  the  chief  o’ercome 
Replenifh,  not  inglorioufly  at  home.  Pope's  Dunciad. 
The  copper-pot  can  boil  milk,  heat  porridge,  hold  fmall- 
beer,  or,  in  cafe  of  necclfity,  ferve  for  a  jorden.  Swift. 

Jo'seph’j  Flowers.  n.f.  A  plant.  Ainfworth. 


To  Jo'stle.  v.  a.  [joufter,  French.]  To  juflle;  to  rufk 
againfl. 

Jot.  n.  f.  [w roc.]  A  point;  a  tittle;  the  leaft  quantity  af- 
fignable. 

As  fuperfluous  flefh  did  rot. 

Amendment  ready  (till  at  hand  did  wait. 

To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fiery  hot,  ^  • 

That  foon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupt  jot*  Fa.  Queen. 

Go,  Eros,  fend  his  treafure  after,  do  it; 

Detain  no  joty  I  charge  thee.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopat. 
Let  me  not  flay  a  jot  from  dinner ;  go,  get  It  ready.  Sbakef. 

This  nor  hurts  him  nor  profits  you  a  jot ; 

Forbear  it  therefore  ;  give  your  caufe  to  heav’n.  Shakefp. 

This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  joi  of  blood  ; 

The  words  exprefly  are  a  pound  of  fleffi.  Shakefpeare. 

I  argue  not 

Againfl  heav’n’s  hand,  or  will ;  nor  bate  one  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  flill  bear  up  and  fleer 
Right  onwards.  Milton. 

You  might,  with  every  jot  as  much  juflice,  hang  me  up,  be- 
caufe  I’m  old,  as  beat  me  becaufe  I’m  impotent.  L' Eftrange. 

A  man  may  read  the  difeourfes  of  a  very  rational  author, 
and  yet  acquire  not  one  jet  of  knowledge.  Locke. 

The  final  event  will  not  be  one  jot  lefs  the  confequence  of 
our  own  choice  and  a&ions,  for  God’s  having  from  all  eternity 
forefeen  and  determined  what  that  event  fhall  be.  Rogers. 
JCLVIAL.  adj.  [ jovial ,  French;  jovialis,  Latin.] 

1.  Under  the  influence  of  Jupiter. 

The  fixed  flars  are  aflrologically  differenced  by  the  planets, 
and  are  efleemed  martial  or  jovial ,  according  to  the  colour* 
whereby  they  anfwer  thefe  planets.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  Gay  ;  airy  ;  merry. 

My  lord,  fleek  o’er  your  rugged  looks. 

Be  bright  and  jovial  ’mong  your  guefts.  Shakefp.  Mach. 

Our  jovial  ftar  reign’d  at  his  birth.  Shakejp.  Cymhehne- 
Some  men,  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  incline  the 
company,  into  which  they  come,  to  be  fad  and  ill-difpofed ; 
and  contrariwife,  others  of  a  jovial  nature  difpofe  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  merry  and  cheerful.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiftory, 

His  odes  are  fome  of  them  panegyrical,  others  moral,  the 
reft  jovial  or  bacchanalian.  Dryden . 

Perhaps  the  jeft  that  charm’d  the  fprightly  crowd, 

And  made  the  jovial  table  laugh  fo  loud. 

To  fome  falfe  notion  ow’d  its  poor  pretence.  Prior. 

Jo'vially.  adv.  [from jovial  1  Merrily;  gaily. 

JoVl alness.  n.f.  [from jovial.]  Gaiety;  merriment. 
Jo'uisance.  n.f.  [rejouift'ance,  French.]  Jollity;  merriment  $ 
feftivity. 

Colin,  my  dear,  when  fhall  it  pleafe  thee  fing. 

As  thou  wert  wont,  fongs  of  fom 0.  jouijance  \ 

Thy  mufe  too  long  flumbereth  in  forrowing, 

Lulled  afleep  through  love’s  mifgovernance.  Sperfr. 

Jo'urnal.  adj.  [journals,  French;  giornaley  Italian.]  Daily ; 
quotidian.  Out  of  ufe. 

Now  ’gan  the  golden  Phoebus  for  to  fteep 
His  fiery  face  in  billows  of  the  Weft, 

And  his  faint  fteeds  water’d  in  Ocean  deep, 

Whilft  from  their  journal  labours  they  did  reft.  Fa.  Queen, 
Ere  twice  the  fun  has  made  his  journal  greeting 
To  th’  under  generation,  you  fhall  find 
Your  fafety  manifefted.  Sbakef.  Meaf.  for  Meafute. 

•So  fick  I  am  not,  yet  I  am  not  well ; 

But  not  fo  citizen  a  wanton,  as 

To  feem  to  die  ere  fick ;  fo,  pleafe  you,  leave  me : 

Stick  to  your  journal  courfe ;  the  breach  of  cuftom 
Is  breach  of  all.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymleline, 

Jo'urnal.  n.f.  [journal,  French ;  giornaley  Italian.] 

1 .  A  diary  ;  an  account  kept  of  daily  tranfa&ions. 

Edward  kept  a  moll  judicious  journal  of  all  the  principal 
paflages  of  the  affairs  of  his  eftate.  Hayward  on  Edw.  VI. 

Time  has  deftroyed  two  noble  journals  of  the  navigation  of 
Hanno  and  of  Hamilcar.  Arhuthnot  on  Coins . 

2.  Any  paper  publifhed  daily. 

Jo'urnalist.  n.f.  [from  journal.  1  A  writer  of  journals. 
JOURNEY,  n.f  [  jour  nee,  French.] 

1.  The  travel  of  a  day. 

When  Duncan  is  afleep, 

Whereto  the  rather  fhall  this  day’s  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him.  Sjakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Scarce  the  fun 

Hath  finifh’d  half  his  journey.  Milton. 

2.  Travel  by  land;  a  voyage  or  travel  by  fea. 

So  are  the  horfes  of  the  enemy, 

In  general  journey  bated  and  brought  low.  Sbakef.  H.  IV. 
Before  the  light  of  the  gofpel,  mankind  travelled  like  peo- 
,  pie  in  the  dark,  without  any  certain  profpe£t  of  the  end  of 
their  journey ,  or  of  the  way  that  led  to  it.  Roger  s. 

He  for  the  promis’d  journey  bids  prepare 
The  fmooth  hair’d  horfes  and  the  rapid  car.  Pope's  Odyff. 

3.  Paffage  from  place  to  place. 

Some,  having  a  long  journey  from  the  upper  regions,  would 
float  up  and  down  a  good  while.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth . 
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Light  of  the  world,  the  ruler  of  the  year. 

Still  as  thou  do’ft  thy  radiant  j mrnies  run, 

Through  every  diftant  climate  own, 

That  in  fair  Albion  thou  hail  feen 

The  greateft  prince,  the  brighteft  queen.  Prior. 

To  Jo'urney.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  travel;  to  pafs 
from  place  to  place. 

Gentlemen  of  good  efteem 

Are  journeying  to  falute  the  emperor.  Sbakefpeare. 

We  we  journeying  unto  the  place,  of  which  the  Lord  faid, 
I  will  give  it  you.  Numb.  x.  29. 

Make  the  two  trumpets,  that  thou  mayeft  ufe  them  for  the 
journeying  of  the  camps.  Numb.  x.  2. 

Since  fuch  love’s  natural  ftation  is,  may  ftill 
My  love  defcend,  and  journey  down  the  hill  ; 

Not  panting  after  growing  beauties,  fo 
I  {hall  ebb  on  with  them  who  homeward  go.  Donne. 

I  have  journeyed  this  morning,  and  it  is  now  the  heat  of  the 
day ;  therefore  your  lordfhip’s  difcourfes  had  need  content  my 
ears  very  well,  to  make  them  intreat  my  eyes  to  keep  open. 

Bacon  s  Holy  War. 

Over  the  tent  a  cloud 
Shall  reft  by  day,  a  fiery  gleam  by  night. 

Save  when  they  journey.  Milton  s  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  xii. 

Having  heated  his  body  by  journeying,  he  took  cold  upon 
the  ground.  IVifemans  Surgery. 

Journeyman,  n.f.  [journee,  a  day’s  work,  Fr.  andwaw.J  A 
hired  workman. 

They  were  called  journeymen  that  wrought  with  others  by 
the  day,  though  now  by  ftatute  it  be  extended  to  thofe  like- 
wife  that  convenant  to  work  in  th«|ir  occupation  with  another 
by  the  year.  Cowel. 

Players  have  fo  ftrutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought 
fome  of  nature’s  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made  them 
well.  Shakefeare's  Hamlet. 

I  intend  to  work  for  the  court  myfelf,  and  will  have  journey¬ 
men  under  me  to  furnifh  the  reft  of  the  nation.  Addifon. 

Says  Frog  to  Bull,  this  old  rogue  will  take  the  management 
of  the  young  lord’s  bufinefs  into  his  hands  :  in  that  cafe  what 
muft  become  of  us  and  our  families  ?  We  mult  ftarve  or  turn 
journeymen  to  old  Lewis  Baboon.  Arbuthnot's  'John  Bull. 

Jc/u R n e Y work.  n.f.  [ journee ,  French,  and  work.]  Work 
performed  for  hire. 

See  how  your  foldier  wears  his  cage 
Of  iron,  like  the  captive  Turk, 

And  as  the  guerdon  of  his  rage  ! 

See  how  your  glimmering  peers  do  lurk. 

Or  at  the  beft  work  jour.  neywork.  Cleaveland. 

Did  no  committee  fit,  where  he 
Might  cut  out  journeywork  for  thee  ? 

And  fet  thee  a  talk  with  fubornation, 

To  flitch  up  fale  and  fequeftration.  Hudibras. 

Her  family  {he  was  forced  to  hire  out  at  journeywork  to  her 
neighbours.  Arbuthnot's  Hjlory  of  John  Bull. 

Joust,  n.f.  [joufl,  French.]  Tilt;  tournament;  mock  fight. 
It  is  now  written  lefs  properly  jujl. 

Bafes,  and  tinfel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joufl  and  tournament.  Milton's  Parad.  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

To  Joust,  v.  n.  [  joufter,  French.]  To  run  in  the  tilt. 

All  who  fince 

JoyJled  in  Afpramont  or  Montalban.  Milton. 

Jo'wler.  n.f.  [perhaps  corrupted  from  howler ,  as  making  a 
hideous  noife  after  the  game,  whom  the  reft  of  the  pack  fol¬ 
low  as  their  leader.]  A  kind  of  hunting  dog  or  beagle. 

See  him  drag  his  feeble  legs  about. 

Like  hounds  ill-coupled  :  fowler  lugs  him  ftill 

Through  hedges,  ditches,  and  through  all  this  ill.  Dryden. 

Jo'wter.  n.f.  [perhaps  corrupted  from jolter.] 

Plenty  of  fifh  is  vented  to  the  filh- drivers,  whom  we  call 
jowters.  Carew. 

JOY.  n.f.  [joye,  French;  gioia,  Italian.] 

1.  The  paflion  produced  by  any  happy  accident ;  gladnefs ;  exul¬ 
tation. 

Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from  the  confideration  of  the 
prefent,  or  allured  approaching  pofleflion  of  a  good.  Locke. 

There  appears  much  joy  in  him ;  even  fo  much,  that  joy 
could  not  {hew  itfelf  modeft  enough  without  a  badge  of  bit- 

■  ternefs.  Sbakefpeare. 

There  fhould  not  be  fuch  heavinefs  in  their  deftrudtion,  as 
fhall  be  joy  over  them  that  are  perfuaded  to  falvation.  2  Efdr. 

The  lightfome  paflion  of  joy  was  not  that  trivial,  vanifti- 
ing,  fuperficial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehenfion,  and 
plays  upon  the  furface  of  the  foul.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  Gaiety  ;  merriment ;  feftivity. 

The  roofs  with  joy  refound ; 

And  hymen,  io  hymen,  rung  around.  Dryden. 

3.  Happinefs;  felicity. 

My  lord  Baflanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 

I  wifh  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wifh.  Sbakefpeare. 

Come,  love  and  health  to  all ; 

Then  I’ll  fit  down :  give  me  fomc  wine : 

I  drink -to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.  Shakefp. 


Almeyda  finding  came. 

Attended  with  a  train  of  all  her  race, 

Whom  in  the  rage  of  empire  I  had  murder’d; 

But  now,  no  longer  foes,  they  gave  me  joy 
Of  my  new  conqueft.  '  Dryden' s  Don  Sebaflian. 

The  bride. 

Lovely  herfelf,  and  lovely  by  her  fide, 

A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  fober  grace. 

Came  glitt’ring  like  a  ftar,  and  took  her  place  : 

Her  heav’nly  form  beheld,  all  wilh’d  her  joy-. 

And  little  wanted,  but  in  vain,  their  wifhes  all  employ.  Dry. 

4.  A  term  of  fondnefs. 

Now  our  joy , 

Although  our  laft,  yet  not  our  leaft  young  love, 

What  fay  you  ?  tohakef.  King  Lear. 

To  Joy.  v.n.  [ from  the  noun.]  To  rejoice;  to  be  glad;  to 
'  exult. 

Sometimes  I  joy ,  when  glad  occafion  fits, 

And  mafk  in  mirth  like  to  a  comedy ; 

Soon  after,  when  my  joy  to  forrow  flits, 

I  will  make  my  woes  a  tragedy.  Spenfer. 

I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  refolv’d 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become.  Shakef.  H.  VI. 
He  will  jcy  over  thee  with  finging.  Zepb.  iii.  1 7. 

I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  fal¬ 
vation.  Heb.  iii.  18. 

Exceedingly  the  more  joyed  we  for  the  joy  of  Titus,  becaufe 
his  fpirit  was  refrelhed  by  you.  2  Cor.  vii.  1 3. 

They  laugh,  we  weep;  they  Joy  while  we  lament.  Fairf. 
No  man  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the 
more;  and  no  man  imparteth  his  griefs,  but  he  grieveth  the 
lefs.  Bacon' s  E fays. 

Well  then,  my  foul,  joy  in  the  midft  of  pain  ; 

Thy  Chrift,  that  conquer’d  hell,  {hall  from  above 
With  greater  triumph  yet  return  again. 

And  conquer  his  own  juftice  with  his  love.  Wutton. 

Joy  thou. 

In  what  he  gives  to  thee  this  paradife. 

And  thy  fair  Eve.  Milton's  Paradife  Lcjl ,  b.  viii. 

Their  chearful  age  with  honour  youth  attends, 

Joy'd  that  from  pleafure’s  flav’ry  they  are  free.  Denham. 
To  Joy.  v.  a. 

1.  To  congratulate;  to  entertain  kindly. 

Like  us  they  love  or  hate ;  like  us  they  know 
To  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe.  Prior. 

2.  To  gladden;  to  exhilarate. 

She  went  to  Pamela,  meaning  to  delight  her  eyes  an  A  joy  her 
thoughts  with  the  converfation  of  her  beloved  fifter.  Sidney. 
My  foul  was  joy'd  in  vain  ; 

For  angry  Neptune  rouz’d  the  raging  main.  Pope. 

3.  [Jouir  de,  French.]  To  enjoy;  to  have  happy  pofleflion. 

Let  us  hence. 

And  let  her  joy  her  raven-colour’d  love.  Shakefp.  Tit.  Andr : 

I  might  have  liv’d,  and  joy'd  immortal  blifs. 

Yet  willingly  chofe  rather  death  with  thee.  Milton. 

Th’  ufurper  joy'd  not  long 

His  ill-got  crown.  Dryden' s  Spanif)  Fryar. 

Joya'nce.  n.f.  [ joiant ,  old  French.]  Gaiety;  feftivity. 

Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gain  ; 

With  joyance  bring  her,  and  with  jollity.  Spenfer. 

There  him  refts  in  riotous  fuffifance* 

Of  all  his  gladfulnefs  and  kingly  jojance.  Spenfer. 

Jo'yful.  adj.  [  joy  and  full.] 

1.  Full  of  joy  ;  glad;  exulting. 

They  blefted  the  king,  and  went  unto  their  tents  joyful  and 
glad  of  heart.  1  Kings  viii.  66. 

My  foul  {hall  be  joyful  in  my  God.  If  lxi.  ic. 

2.  Sometimes  it  has  of  before  the  caufe  of  joy. 

Six  brave  companions  from  each  Ihip  we  loft : 

With  fails  outfpread  we  fly  th’  unequal  ftrife, 

Sad  for  their  lofs,  hex  joyful  of  our  life.  Pope' s  Odyjfey. 

Jo'yfully.  adj.  [from  joyful.]  With  joy  ;  gladly. 

If  we  no  more  meet  ’till  we  meet  in  heav’n, 

Then  joyfully,  my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, 

And  my  kind  kinfmen,  warriours  all,  adieu.  Shatyfp.  H.  V. 

Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey. 

Or  fooner  underftood  the  iign  to  flie : 

With  fuch  alacrity  they  bore  away, 

As  if  to  praife  them  all  the  ftates  flood  by.  Dryden. 

The  good  Chriftian  confiders  pains  only  as  neceflary  paflages 
to  a  glorious  immortality  ;  that,  through  this  dark  feene  of 
fancied  horror,  fees  a  crown  and  a  throne,  and  everlafting 
bleflings  prepared  for  him,  jo  fully  receives  his  fummons,  as  he 
has  long  impatiently  expected  it.  Wake. 

Jo'yfulness.  n.f.  [  from  joyful.  ]  Gladnefs;  joy. 

Thou  fervedlt  not  the  Lord  thy  God  with  joyfulnejs,  and 
with  gladnefs  of  heart,  for  the  abundance  of  all  things.  Deutr. 
Jo'yi.ess.  adj.  [from  joy  J 
1.  Void  of  joy;  feeling  no  pleafure. 

A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof; 

For  I  am  {he,  and  altogether  joy  lefs.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

With 
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With  down-caft  eyes  the  joylefs  vi&or  fat, 

Revolving  in  his  alter’d  foul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below; 

And  now  and  then  a  figh  he  ftole. 

And  tears  began  to  flow.  Dryd.  Alexander's  Ferjf. 

2.  It  has  fometimes  of  before  the  obje£t. 

With  two  fair  eyes  his  miftrefs  burns  his  bread; 

He  looks  and  languilhes,  and  leaves  his  reft ; 

Forfakes  his  food,  and,  pining  for  the  lafs, 

Is  joylefs  of  the  grove,  and  fpurns  the  growing  grafs.  Dryd. 

3.  Giving  no  pleafure. 

A  joylefs,  difmal,  black,  and  forrowful  iffue : 

Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathfome  as  a  toad.  Sbakefp.  Tit.  And. 

Here  love  his  golden  (hafts  employs  ;  here  lights 
His  conftant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings  ; 

Reigns  here,  and  revels :  not  in  the  bought  fmiles 
Of  harlots,  lovelefs,  joylefs ,  unendear’d, 

Cafual  fruition.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl . 

The  pure  in  heart  (hall  fee  God  ;  and  if  any  others  could  fo 
invade  this  their  inclofure,  as  to  take  heaven  by  violence,  it 
furely  would  be  a  very  joyhfs  pofleflion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

He  forgets  his  fleep,  and  loaths  his  food, 

That  youth,  and  health,  and  war  are  joylefs  to  him.  Addifon. 
Jc/yous.  adj.  [ joyeux ,  French.] 

1.  Glad;  gay;  merry. 

Moft  joyous  man,  on  whom  the  (Fining  fun 
Did  (hew  his  face,  myfelf  I  did  efteem, 

And  that  my  falfer  friend  did  no  lefs  joyous  deem.  Fa  Queen. 

' Joyous  the  birds ;  frelh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whifper’d  it. 

Then  joyous  birds  frequent  the  lonely  grove. 

And  beafts,  by  nature  ftung,  renew  their  love. 

Faft  by  her  flow’ry  bank  the  fons  of  Areas, 

Fav’rites  of  heav’n,  with  happy  care  proted: 

Their  fleecy  charge,  and  joyous  drink  her  wave. 

2.  Giving  joy. 

They  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime. 

Thence  led  her  forth,  about  her  dancing  round. 

3.  It  has  of  fometimes  before  the  caufe  of  joy. 

Round  our  death-bed  ev’ry  friend  (hould  run. 

And  joyous  of  our  conqueft  early  won ; 

While  the  malicious  world  with  envious  tears 
Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wi(h  it  theirs.  Dryden. 
Ipecacua'nha.  n.f  [An  Indian  plant.] 

Ipecacuanha  is  a  fmall  irregularly  contorted  root,  rough, 
denfe,  and  firm.  One  fort  is  of  a  dufky  greyilh  colour  on  the 
furface,  and  of  a  paler  grey  when  broken,  which  is  brought 
from  Peru :  the  other  fort  is  a  fmaller  root,  refembling  the 
former ;  but  it  is  of  a  deep  dulky  brown,  or  blacki(h  colour  on 
’  the  outfide,  and  white  when  broken,  brought  from  the  Brafils. 
The  grey  ought  to  be  preferred  in  medicinal  ufe,  becaufe  the 
brown,  being  ftronger,  is  apt  to  operate  more  roughly.  Ipe¬ 
cacuanha  was  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  firft  brought 
into  Europe,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  dyfente- 
ries,  a  virtue  difeovered  in  it  by  the  Indians ;  but  after  a  few 
years  it  funk  into  oblivion,  being  given  in  two  large  dofes. 

Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

Ira'scible.  adj.  [  irafcibilis,  low  Latin ;  irafcible ,  French.] 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  anger. 

The  irafcible  paffions  follow  the  temper  of  the  heart,  and 
the  concupifcible  diftra&ions  the  crafts  of  the  liver.  Brown. 

I  know  more  than  one  inftance  of  irafcible  paflions  fubdued 
by  a  vegetable  diet.  Arbuthnot  on  Ailments. 

'  We  are  here  in  the  country  furrounded  with  bleflings  and 
pleafures,  without  any  occafion  of  exercifing  our  irafcible  fa¬ 
culties.  Digby  to  Pope. 

IRE.  n.f.  [Fr.  tra ,  Latin.]  Anger;  rage;  paffionate  hatred. 
She  lik’d  not  his  defire ; 

Fain  would  be  free,  but  dreaded  parents  ire.  Sidney. 

If  I  digg’d  up  thy  forefathers  graves. 

And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains. 

It  could  not  flake  mine  ire ,  nor  eafe  my  heart.  Sbak.  H.  VI. 

Or  Neptune’s  ire,  or  Juno’s,  that  fo  long 
Perplex’d  the  Greek  and  Cytherea’s  fon.  Milton  s  Par.  Lojl. 

The  fentence,  from  thy  head  remov’d,  may  light 
On  me,  foie  caufe  to  thee  of  all  this  woe; 

Me!  mel  only  juft  objeft  of  his  ire.  Milton's  Par  ad.  Lojl. 

For  this  th’  avenging  pow’r  employs  his  darts, 

And  empties  all  his  quiver  in  our  hearts  ; 

Thus  will  perfift,  relentlefs  in  his  ire, 

’Till  the  fair  (lave  be  render’d  to  her  fire.  Dryden . 

I'REFUL.  adj.  [ire  and  full.]  Angry;  raging;  furious. 

The  ireful  baftard  Orleans,  that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy,  I  foon  encounter’d.  Shakef.  H.  VI. 

By  many  hands  your  father  was  fubdu’d ; 

But  only  flaughter’d  by  the  ireful  arm 

Of  unrelenting  Clifford.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

There  learn’d  this  maid  of  arms  the  ireful  guife.  Fairfax. 
In  midft  of  all  the  dome  misfortune  fat, 

And  gloomy  difeontent  and  fell  debate, 

And  madnefs  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood.  Dryden. 

Frefully.  adv.  [from  ire  ]  With  ire;  in  an  angry  manner. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 

Prior. 

F.  Queen. 
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IRIS  n.f  [Latin.] 

1.  The  rainbow. 

Befide  the  folary  iris ,  which  God  (hewed  unto  Noah,  there 
is  another  lunary,  whofe  efficient  is  the  moon.  Brown. 

2.  Any  appearance  of  light  refembling  the  rainbow. 

When  both  bows  appeared  more  diftin<ft,  I  meafured  the 
breadth  of  the  interior  iris  2  gr.  io';  and  the  breadth  of  the 
red,  yellow,  and  green  in  the  exterior  iris ,  was  to  the  breadth 
of  the  fame  colours  in  the  interior  3  to  2.  Newton  s  Opt - 
The  circle  round  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

The  flower-de-luce. 

Iris  all  hues,  rofes  and  jeflamine.  Milton. 

To  IRK.  v.  a.  [ yrk ,  work,  Iflandick.]  This  word  is  uied  only 
imperfonally,  it  irks  me ;  mihi  poena;  ejl ,  it  gives  me  pain  ;  or, 

I  am  weary  of  it.  Thus  the  authors  of  the  Accidence  fay, 
tcedet,  it  irketh. 

Come,  (hall  we  go  and  kill  us  venifon  ? 

And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads. 

Have  their  round  haunches  gor’d.  Shakefpeare. 

It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  reveng’d.  Shakef  H.  VI. 

I'rksome.  adj.  [from  irk.  ]  Wearifome;  tedious;  trouble- 
fome;  toilfome  ;  tirefome  ;  unpleafing. 

I  know  (he  is  an  irkfome  brawling  fcold.  Shakefpeare. 

Since  that  thou  can’ft  talk  of  love  fo  well, 

Thy  company,  which  erft  was  irkfome  to  me, 

I  will  endure.  Sbak.  As  you  like  it. 

Where  he  may  likelieft  find 
Truce  to  his  reftlefs  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irkfome  hours,  ’till  his  great  chief  return.  Milton. 

For  not  to  irkjome  toil,  but  to  delight 
He  made  us,  and  delight  to  reafon  join’d.  Milton . 

There  is  nothing  fo  irkjome  as  general  difeourfes,  efpecially 
when  they  turn  chiefly  upon  words.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

Frequent  appeals  from  hence  have  been  very  irkfome  to  that 
illuftrious  body.  Swift. 

I'rksomely.  adv.  [from  irkfome.]  Wearifomely;  tedioufly. 

Frksomeness.  n.f.  [from  irkjome.]  Tedioufnefs ;  weari- 
fomenefs. 

I'RON.  n.f.  [haiarn,  WeKh ;  lj-epn,  ipen,  Saxon  ;  lorn,  Erfe.] 

I.  A  metal  common  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  plentiful  in  moft, 
and  of  a  fmall  price,  though  fuperior  in  real  value  to  the  dear- 
eft.  Though  the  lighted  of  all  metals,  except  tin,  it  is  con- 
fiderably  the  hardeft ;  and,  when  pure,  naturally  malleable, 
but  in  a  lefs  degree  than  gold,  filver,  lead,  or  copper  :  when 
wrought  into  fteel,  or  when  in  the  impure  date  from  its  firft: 
fufion,  in  which  it  is  called  caft  iron,  it  is  fcarce  malleable  ; 
and  the  moft  du£tile  iron,  heated  and  fuddenly  quenched  in 
cold  water,  lofes  much  of  this  quality.  Iron  is  more  capable 
of  ruft  than  any  other  metal,  is  very  fonorous,  and  requires 
the  ftrongeft  fire  of  all  the  metals  to  melt  it,  and  is  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  amalgamated  with  mercury.  Moft  of  the  other  metals 
are  brittle,  while  they  are  hot ;  but  this  is  moft  malleable  as  it 
approaches  neareft  to  fufion.  It  confifts  of  a  vitriolick  fait,  a 
vitrifiable  earth,  and  a  peculiar  bituminous  matter.  The  fpe- 
cifick  gravity  of  iron  is  to  water  as  7632  is  to  1000.  It  is 
the  only  known  fubftance  that  is  attradled  by  the  loadftone. 
Iron  is  not  only  foluble  in  all  the  ftronger  acids,  but  even  in 
common  water.  Pure  iron  has  been  found  in  fome  places  but 
very  rarely.  Iron  has  greater  medicinal  virtues  than  any  of 
the  other  metals.  Hill. 

Nor  airlefs  dungeon,  nor  ftrong  links  of  iron , 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  ftrength  of  fpirit.  Shakefp.  Jul.  Caf. 
If  he  fmite  him  with  an  inftrument  of  iron ,  fo  that  he  die, 
he  is  a  murderer.  Num.  xxxv.  16. 

The  power  of  drawing  iron  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  a  load¬ 
ftone,  and  a  power  to  be  fo  drawn  is  a  part  of  that  of  iron. 

Locke. 

In  a  piece  of  iron  ore,  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  are  feveral 
thin  plates,  placed  parallel  to  each  other.  Woodward. 

There  are  incredible  quantities  of  iron  flag  in  various  parts 
of  the  foreft  of  Dean.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

Iron  done  lies  in  ftrata.  Woodward  on  Fojfils . 

I  treated  of  making  iron  work,  and  fteel  work  in  general. 

Moxon's  Mech.  Exer. 

2.  Any  inftrument  or  utenfil  made  of  iron  :  as,  a  flat  iron,  box 
iron,  or  fmoothing  iron. 

Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  thofe  that  wore  them,  thefe  bafe  (laves, 

Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up.  Shakefp .  Coriolanus. 

O  Thou  !  whofe  captain  I  account  myfelf. 

Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye : 

Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruifing  irons  of  wrath, 

That  they  may  cru(h  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
Th’  ufurping  helmets  of  our  adverfaries.  Shak.  R.  Ill, 
His  feet  they  hurt  with  fetters  :  he  was  laid  in  irons.  Pf 
Can’ft  thou  fill  his  (kin  with  barbed  irons ,  or  his  head  with 
fi(h-fpears  ?  Job  x]i>  7<- 

For  this  your  locks  in  paper-durance  bound  ? 

For  this  with  tort’ring  irons  wreath’d  around?  Pope. 

3.  Chain  ;  (hackle ;  manacle :  as,  he  was  put  in  irons. 

The  iron  entered  into  his  foul.  Pfalms ,  Common  Prayer. 

I'ron. 
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Fron.  a dj. 

i.  Made  of  iroil. 

In  iron  walls  they  deem’d  me  not  fecurc.  Shakefp.  H.  VI. 

Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  ftraight 
Unto  my  cell.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Some  are  of  an  iron  red,  Ihtning,  and  polite;  others  not 
polite,  but  as  if  powdered  with  iron  dull:.  IVoodward. 

Poll-cats  and  weefels  do  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  warrens : 
the  way  of  taking  them  is  in  hutches,  and  iron  traps.  Mortim. 

1.  Rcfcmbling  iron  in  colour. 

A  piece  of  ftone  of  a  dark  iron  grey  colour,  but  in  fome 
parts  of  a  ferruginous  odour.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

Some  of  them  are  of  an  iron  red,  and  very  bright.  Woodiv . 

3.  Harfh;  fevere;  rigid;  miferable;  calamitous:  as,  the  iron 
age,  for  an  age  of  hardfhip  and  wickednefs.  Thefe  ideas  may 
be  found  more  or  lefs  in  all  the  following  examples. 

Three  vigorous  virgins,  waiting  ftill  behind, 

Aflift  the  throne  of  th’  iron  feepter’d  king.  Crajhaw. 

O  fad  virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  bid  the  foul  of  Orpheus  fing 
Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  firing, 

Drew  iron  tears  from  Pluto’s  cheek, 

And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  i'eek.  Milton. 

In  all  my  iron  years  of  wars  and  dangers. 

From  blooming  youth  down  to  decaying  age. 

My  fame  ne’er  knew  a  (lain  of  difhonour.  Rowe . 

Jove  crufh  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod. 

And  ev’ry  monarch  be  the  fcourge  of  God.  Pope’s  Odyjfey. 

4.  IndifToluble ;  unbroken. 

RafhElpenor,  in  an  evil  hour, 

Dry’d  an  immeafurable  bowl,  and  thought 
T’  exhale  his  furfeit  by  irriguous  deep, 

Imprudent:  him  death’s  iron  fleep  oppreft.  Phillips. 

5.  Hard  ;  impenetrable. 

I  will  converfe  with  iron  witted  fools, 

And  unrefpert  ive  boys :  none  are  for  me, 

That  look  into  me  with  confid’rate  eyes.  Shakefp.  R.  III. 

ToPron.  v.a.  [from  the  noun. j 

1.  To  fmooth  with  an  iron. 

g.  To  fhackle  with  irons. 

Iro'nical.  adj.  [ironique,Fr.  from  irony.]  Ex  prefling  one  thing 
and  meaning  another;  fpeaking  by  contraries. 

In  this  fallacy  may  be  comprifed  all  ironical  miftakes,  or 
exprefiions  receiving  inverted  fignifications.  Brown. 

I  take  all  your  ironical  civilities  in  a  literal  fenfe,  and  fhall 
expert  them  to  be  literally  performed.  Swift. 

Iro'nically.  adv.  [from  ironical]  By  the  ufe  of  irony. 

Socrates  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of  Delphos  to  be  the 
wifeft  man  of  Greece,  which  he  would  turn  from  himfeif 
ironically ,  faying,  there  could  be  nothing  in  him  to  verify  the 
oracle,  except  this,  that  he  was  not  wife,  and  knew  it;  and 
others  were  not  wife,  and  knew  it  not.  Bacon. 

The  dean,  ironically  grave. 

Still  fhunn'd  the  fool,  and  lafh’d  the  knave.  Swift. 

Ironmonger,  n.f.  [iron  and  monger.]  A  dealer  in  iron. 

I  ronwcod.  n.  f.  A  kind  of  wood  extremely  hard,  and  fo  pon¬ 
derous  as  to  fink  in  water.  It  grows  in  America.  Rob.  Crufo. 

Pronwort.  n.f.  [  fideritis ,  Latin.]  It  is  a  plant  with  a  labiated 
dower,  confiding  of  one  leaf,  whofe  upper  lip  or  beard  is 
divided  into  three  parts :  out  of  the  flower-cup  rifes  the  pointal, 
attended,  as  it  were,  by  four  embryoes;  which  afterward  turn 
to  fo  many  oblong  feeds,  fhut  up  in  an  hufk,  which  before  was 
the  flower-cup :  to  thefe  marks  muff  be  added,  the  flowers 
growing  in  whorles  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are  cut 
like  a  creft,  and  differ  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant.  Mill. 
jrony.  adj.  [from  iron.]  Made  of  iron;  partaking  of  iron. 

The  force  they  are  under  is  real,  and  that  of  their  fate  .but 
imaginary:  it  is  not  ftrange  if  the  u\ny  chains  have  more 
folidity  than  the  contemplative.  Hammond,’ s  Fundamentals. 

Some  fprings  of  Hungary,  highly  impregnated  with  vitrio- 
lick  falts,  diffolve  the  body  of  one  metal,  fuppofe  iron,  put 
into  the  fpring ;  and  depofite,  in  lieu  of  the  irony  particles  car¬ 
ried  off,  coppery  particles.  IVoodward  on  Foffils. 

IRONY,  n.f  [ ironie ,  Fr.  Ic^iovslx.]  A  mode  of  fpeech  in 
which  the  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  words  :  as,  Bolingbroke 
was  a  holy  man. 

So  grave  a  body,  upon  fo  folemn  an  occafion,  fhould  not 
deal  in  irony,  or  explain  their  meaning  by  contraries.  Swift. 

irra'diance.  I  f  [i, radiance,  French;  irradio,  Latin.] 

iRKA  JDIANCY.  5  n  J  L 

1.  Fmiflion  of  rays  or  beams  of  light  upon  any  objert. 

The  principal  afFertion  is  its  tranflucency ;  the  irradiancy 
and  fparkling,  found  in  many  gems,  is  not  difcoverable  in 
this.  Brown  s  V ulgar  Errours. 

X.  Beams  of  light  emitted. 

o  , 

Love  not  the  heav’nly  fpirits  ?  Or  do  they  mix 
IrraJtancc  !  virtual,  or  immediate  touch  ?  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
To  Irra'diate.  v.a.  [irradio,  Latin.] 

!.  To  adorn  with  light  emitted  upon  it;  to  brighten. 

When  he  thus  perceives  that  thefe  opacous  bodies  do  not 
hinder  the  eye  from  judging  light  to  have  an  equal  plenary 
difFufion  thro-ugh  the  whole  place  it  irradiates ,  he  can  have  no 
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difficulty  to  allow  air,  that  is  diaphanous,  to  b'e  every  where 
mingled  with  light.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

It  is  not  a  converting  but  a  crowning  grace  ;  fuch  an  one 
as  irradiates  and  puts  a  circle  of  glory  about  the  head  of  him 
Upon  whom  it  defcehds.  South . 

2.  To  enlighten  intellectually  ;  to  illumine }  to  illuminate. 

Celeftial  light 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  pow’rs 

Irradiate-,  there  plant  eyes :  all  miff  from  thence 

Purge  and  difperfe.  Milton’s  Paradije  Lojl ,  l.  iii. 

3.  To  animate  by  heat  or  light. 

Ethereal  or  folar  heat  muff  digeft;  influence,  irradiate,  and 
put  thofe  more  limple  parts  of  matter  into  motion.  Hale. 

4.  To  decorate  with  fhining  ornaments. 

No  weeping  orphan  faw  his  father’s  ftore 

Ourfhrines  irradiate ,  or  imblaze  the  floor.  Pope. 

Irr  adia'tion.  n.f.  [irradiation,  Fr.  from  irradiate.] 

1.  The  art  of  emitting  beams  of  light. 

If  light  were  a  body  it  fhould  drive  away  the  air,  which  is 
likewife  a  body,  wherever  it  is  admitted  ;  for  within  the  whole 
fphere  of  the  irradiation  of  it,  there  is  no  point  but  light  is 
found.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

The  generation  of  bodies  is  not  effeCled  by  irradiation ,  or 
anfwerably  unto  the  propagation  of  light;  but  herein  a  tranf- 
miflion  is  made  materially  from  fome  parts,  and  ideally  from 
every  one.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Illumination;  intellertual  light. 

The  means  of  derivation  and  immediate  union  of  thefe  in¬ 
telligible  objerts  to  the  underffanding,  are  fometimes  divine 
and  fupernatural,  as  by  immediate  irradiation  or  revelation. 

Hales  Origin  of  Mankind. 

IRRATIONAL,  adj.  [ irrationalis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Void  of  reafon;  void  of  underffanding;  without  the  dif- 
courfive  fadulty. 

Thus  began 

Outrage  from  lifelefs  things  ;  but  difeord  firff. 

Daughter  of  fin,  among  th’  irrational 

Death  introduc’d*  Milton’s  Paradife  Lojl. 

He  hath  eat’n,  and  lives. 

And  knows,  and  (peaks,  and  reafons  and  difeerns; 

Irrational  ’till  then.  Milt.  Paradije  Lojl,  b.  ix. 

2.  Abfurd ;  contrary  to  reafon. 

Since  the  brain  is  only  a  part  tranfmittent,  and  that  humours 
oft  are  precipitated  to  the  lungs  before  they  arrive  to  the  brain, 
no  kind  of  benefit  can  be  efferted  from  fo  ir rational  an  appli¬ 
cation.  Harvey  on  Confumpiions. 

I  fhall  quietly  fubmit,  not  wifhing  fo  irrational  a  thing  as 
that  every  body  fhould  be  deceived.  Pope. 

Irrationality,  n.f.  [from  irrational.]  Want  of  reafon. 

Irrationally,  adv.  [from  irrational.]  Without  reafon ; 
abfurdly. 

Irreclaimable,  adj.  [in  and  reclaimable.]  Not  to  be  re¬ 
claimed  ;  not  to  be  changed  to  the  better. 

As  for  obffinate,  irreclaimable,  profefled  enemies,  we  muff 
expert  their  calumnies  will  continue.  Addfon’s  Freeholder. 

Irreconci'lable.  adj.  [irreconciliable,  Fr.  in  and  reconcilable.] 

1.  Not  to  be  reconciled  ;  not  to  be  appealed. 

Wage  eternal  war. 

Irreconcilable  to  our  grand  foe.  Milton. 

A  weak  unequal  fartion  may  animate  a  government ;  but 
when  it  grows  equal  in  ftrength,  and  irreconcilable  by  animo- 
fity,  it  cannot  end  without  fome  crifis.  Temple . 

There  are  no  fartions,  though  irreconcilable  to  one  another, 
that  are  not  united  in  their  affertion  to  you.  Dryden . 

2.  Not  to  be  made  confident.  It  has  with  or  to. 

As  fhe  was  ffrirtly  virtuous  herfelf,  fo  fhe  always  put  the 
beft  conftrurtion  upon  the  words  and  artions  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  except  where  they  were  irreconcilable  to  the  rules  of 
honefty  and  decency.  Arbuthn.  Hijl.  of  John  Bull. 

Since  the  fenfe  I  oppofe  is  attended  with  fuch  grofs  irrecon¬ 
cilable  abfurd ities,  I  prefume  I  need  not  offer  any  thing  farther 
in  fupport  of  the  one,  or  in  difproof  of  the  other.  Rogers. 

This  eflential  power  of  gravitation  or  attrartion  is  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  atheift’s  own  dortrine  of  a  chaos.  Bentley. 

All  that  can  be  tranfmitted  from  the  ffars  is  wholly  unac¬ 
countable,  and  irreconcilable  to  any  fyftem  of  lcicnce.  Bentley. 

IrreconciLableness.  n.f.  [from  irreconcilable.]  Impofli- 
bility  to  be  reconciled. 

Irreconcilably,  adv.  [from  irreconcilable.]  In  a  manner 
not  admitting  reconciliation. 

IrreconciLed.  adj.  [in  and  reconciled.]  Not  atoned. 

A  fervant  dies  in  many  irreconciled  iniquities.  Shakef.  H.\  . 

Irrecoverable,  adj.  [in  and  recoverable.] 

1.  Not  to  be  regained;  not  to  be  reftored  or  repaired. 

Time,  in  a  natural  fenfe,  is  irrecoverable:  the  moment  juft 
fled  by  us,  it  is  impoflible  to  recall.  Rogers. 

2.  Not  to  be  remedied. 

The  irrecoverable  lofs  of  fo  many  livings  of  principal 
value.  .  Hocker. 

It  concerns  every  man,  that  would  not  trifle  away  bis  foul, 
and  fool  himfeif  into  irrecoverable  mifery,  with  the  grealeft 
ferioufnefs  to  enquire,  Tillotfon’s  Sermons. 

Irreco'yerabl  y. 
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Irr ecq'ver a r ly.  adv.  [ from  irrecoverable. ]  Beyond  reco¬ 
very  ;  part  repair. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark  amid’  the  blaze  of  noon ; 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipfe, 

Without  all  hope  of  day.  Miltons  Agonifes. 

The  credit  of  the  Exchequer  is  irrecoverably  loft  by  the  laft 
breach  with  the  bankers.  Ternp/e. 

Irredu  cible.  adj.  [m  and  reducible. J  Not  to  be  brought  or 
reduced. 

Thefe  obfervations  feem  to  argue  the  corpufdes  of  air  to 
be  irreducible  into  water.  Boyle. 

Irrefrag ability,  n.f  [from  irrefragable .]  Strength  of 
argument  not  to  be  refuted. 

IRREFRA'G  ABLE.  adj.  [irrefragabilis,  fchool  Latin;  irre¬ 
fragable^  br  j  Not  to  be  confuted;  luperior  to  argumental 
oppofition. 

Strong  and  irrefragable  the  evidences  of  Chriftianity  muft 
be  :  they  who  refilled  them  would  refill  every  thing.  Atierbury . 

The  danger  ot  introducing  unexperienced  men  was  urged 
as  an  irrefragable  reafori  for  working  by  flow  degrees.  Swift. 

Irrefra/gably.  adv.  [from  irrefragable .J  With  force  above 
confutation. 

That  they  denied  a  future  Hate  is  evident  from  St.  Paul’s 
reafonings,  which  are  of  no  force  but  only  on  that  fuppofition, 
as  Origen  largely  znA  irr efragably  proves".  Atterbury. 

Irrefu'table.  adj.  [ irrejutabilis ,  Latin.]  Not  to  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  argument. 

IRRE'GULAR.  adj.  [trregulier,  Fr.  irregularis ,  Latin.] 

1.  Deviating  from  rule,  cuftom,  or  nature. 

The  am’rous  youth 

Obtain’d  of  Venus  his  delire, 

Howe’er  irregular  his  fire.  Prior. 

2.  Immethodical ;  not  confined  to  any  certain  rule  or  order. 

This  motion  feems  excentrique  and  irregular ,  yet  not  well 
to  be  refilled  or  quieted.  King  Charles. 

Regular 

Then  moll,  when  moll  irregular  they  feem.  Milton. 

The  numbers  of  pindariques  are  wild  and  irregular ,  and 
fometimes  feem  harlh  and  uncouth.  Covuley. 

3.  Not  being  according  to  the  laws  of  virtue.  A  foft  word  for 
vitious. 

Jrregul  a'rity.  n.f.  [irregularity  Er.  from  irregular.] 

1.  Deviation  from  rule. 

2.  NegleCl  of  method  and  order. 

This  irregularity  of  its  unruly  and  tumultuous  motion  might 
afford  a  beginning  unto  the  common  opinion.  Brow):. 

As  thefe  vaft  heaps  of  mountains  are  thrown  together  with 
fo  much  irregularity  and  confufion,  they  form  a  great  variety 
of  hollow  bottoms.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

3.  Inordinate  pra&ice. 

Religion  is  fomewhat  lefs  in  danger  of  corruption,  while 
the  finner  acknowledges  the  obligations  of  his  duty,  and  is 
alhamed  of  his  irregularities.  Rogers’s  Sermons. 

Irre'gularly.  adv.  [from  irregular.]  Without  obfervation 
of  rule  or  method. 

Phaeton, 

By  the  wild  courfes  of  his  fancy  drawn. 

From  Eaft  to  Weft  irregularly  hurl'd, 

Firft  fet  on  fire  himfelf,  and  then  the  world.  Drydcn  jun. 

Your’s  is  a  foul  irregularly  great. 

Which  wanting  temper,  yet  abounds  with  heat.  Drydcn. 

It  may  give  fome  light  to  thofe  whofe  concern  for  their  lit¬ 
tle  ones  makes  them  fo  irregularly  bold  as  to  confult  their  own 
reafon,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  rather  than  to  rely 
upon  old  cuftom.  Locke. 

To  Irrf/gujlate.  v.  a.  [from  in  and  rcgula,  Latin.]  To 
make  irregular ;  to  diforder. 

Its  fluctuations  are  but  motions  fubfervient,  which  winds, 
(helves,  and  every  interjacency  irregu/ates..  Brown’s  Vulg.  Err. 

Irre'lative.  adj.  [in  and  relativus,  Latin.]  Having  no  re^ 
ference  to  any  thing;  Angle  ;  unconnected. 

Separated  by  the  voice  of  God,  things  in  their  fpecies  came 
out  in  uncommunicated  varieties,  and  irrelative  feminalities. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Irrfli'gion.  n.f.  [ir religion,  Fr.  in  and  religion.']  Contempt 
of  religion  ;  impiety. 

The  weapons  with  which  I  combat  irre/igion  are  already 
confecrated.  Drydcn. 

We  behold  every  inflance  of  prophanenefs  and  irreligion , 
not  only  committed,  but  defended  and  gloried  in.  Rogers. 

Irreligious,  adj.  [ irreligieux ,  Fr.  in  and  religious 

1.  Contemning  religion  ;  impious. 

The  iflue  of  an  irreligious  Moor.  Shakefp.  Tit.  Andron. 

Whoever  fees  thefe  irreligious  men, 

With  burthen  of  a  ficknefs  weak  and  faint, 

But  hears  them  talking  of  religion  then, 

And  vowing  of  their  fouls  to  ev’ry  faint.  Davies. 

Shame  and  reproach  is  generally  the  portion  of  the  impious 
and  irreligious.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  Contrary  to  religion. 

Wherein  that  Scripture  flandeth  not  the  church  of  God  in 
any  (lead,  or  ferveth  nothing  at  all  to  direCl,  but  may  be  let 
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pafs  as  heedlefs  to  be  confulted  with,  We  judge  it  profane,  im¬ 
pious,  and  irreligious  to  think.  Hokcr. 

Might  not  the  queen’s  domefticks  be  obliged  to  avoid  fvvear- 
ing,  and  i> religious  profane  difeourfe  ?  Swiyt . 

Irr f.lFgiou slyi  adv.  [from  irreligious.]  With  impiety; 
with  irreligion. 

Irre'meable.  adj.  [; Wremeabilis ,  Latin  ]  Admitting  no  re¬ 
turn. 

The  keeper,  charm’d,  the  chief  without  delay 

Pafs’d  on,  and  took  th’  irremeable  way.  Dry,  left. 

Irr  eme'di ablE.  adj.  [irremediable,  Fr.  in  and  remediable.] 
Admitting  no  cure;  not  to  he  remedied. 

They  content  themfelves  with  that  which  was  the  irremediable 
error  of  former  times,  or  the  neceflity  of  the  prefent  hath  caft 
upon  them.  Hooker. 

A  fteddy  hand,  in  governing  of  military  affairs,  is  more 
requifite  than  in  times  of  peace,  becaufe  an  error  committed 
in  war  may  prove  irremediable.  Bacon. 

Whatever  be  Confults  you  about,  unlefs  it  lead  to  fome  fatal 
and  irremediable  mifehief,  be  fure  you  advife  only  as  a 

friend.  Lo.ke. 

Irremediably,  adv.  [from  irremediable.]  Without  cure. 

It  happens  to  us  irremediably  and  inevitably,  that  we  may 
perceive  thefe  accidents  are  not  the,  fruits  of  our  labour,  but 
gifts  of  God.  Taylor's  JVcrthy  Communicant. 

IrremiSsiele.  adj.  [in  and  remitt 0 ,  Lat.  irremiffiblc ,  French.] 
Not  to  be  pardoned. 

Ir remiSsibleness.  n.f  [from  irremijfble]  The  quality  of 
being  not  to  be  pardoned. 

Thence  arifes  the  aggravation  and  irrendjfiblenefs  of  the 
fin.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals . 

Irremo'va ble.  adj.  [in  and  remove.]  Not  to  be  moved; 
not  to  be  changed. 

He’s  irremovable , 

Rcfolv’d  for  flight.  Shakefp.  Winter  s  Tale . 

Irreno'wned.  adj.  [in  and  renown.]  Void  of  honour. 

For  all  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  knights. 

And  draw  them  from  purfuit  of  praife  and  fame 

To  fluggifh  floth  and  fenfual  delights, 

And  end  their  days  with  irrenowned  fhame.  Fairy  Queen. 

Irre'pa Rable.  adj.  [irreparabills,  Lat.  irreparable ,  Ft*.]  Not 
to  be  recovered  ;  not  to  be  repaired. 

Irreparable  is  the  lofs,  and  patience  fays  it  is  not  paft  her 
cure.  Shakefp.  Tcmpejl-. 

Toil’d  with  lofs  irreparable.  Milton » 

It  is  an  irreparable  injuftice  we  are  guilty  of,  when  we  are 
prejudiced  by  the  looks  of  thofe  whom  We  do  not  know.  Addif. 

The  ftory  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  teaches,  that  piety  and 
innocence  cannot  mifs  of  the  divine  protection,  and  that  the 
only  lofs  irreparable  is  that  of  our  probity.  Garth. 

Irreparably,  adv.  [from  irreparable  ]  Without  recovery; 
without  amends. 

Such  adventures  befall  artifts  irreparably.  Boyle. 

The  cutting  off  that  time  induftry  and  gifts,  whereby  fhe  would 
be  nouriflied,  were  irreparably injurious  to  her.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

Irreple'viable.  adj.  [in  and  replevy.]  Not  to  be  redeemed. 
A  law  term. 

Ir  reprehensible,  adj.  [ irreprehenfible ,  Fr.  irreprehenfibilis , 
Latin.]  Exempt  from  blame. 

Irreprehe'nsibly.  adv.  [from  irreprehenfible.]  Without  blame. 

Irreprese'ntable.  adj.  [in  and  reprejent.]  Not  to  be  figured 
by  any  reprefentation. 

God’s  irreprefentable  nature  doth  hold  agafnft  making  images 
of  God.  Stilhngf  eet. 

Irrepro'ach  able.  adj.  [in  and  reproachable  ]  Free  from 
blame;  free  from  reproach. 

He  was  a  ferious  fincere  Chriftian,  of  an  ionocent,  irre¬ 
proachable ,  nay,  exemplary  life.  Atterbury. 

Their  prayer  may  he,  that  they  may  raife  up  and  breed  Is 
irreproachable  a  young  family  as  their  parents  have  done.  Pope. 

Irreproachably,  adv.  [from  irreproachable.]  Without 
blame;  without  reproach. 

Irrepro'veable.  adj.  [in  and  reproveable .]  Not  to  be  blamed; 
irreproachable. 

Irresistibility,  n.f.  [from  irreft/lible. J  Power  or  force 
above  oppofition. 

J  he  doctrine  of  irreffibility  of  grace,  in  working  whatfo- 
ever  it  works,  if  it  be  acknowledged,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
affixt  to  gratitude.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals . 

Irresistible,  adj.  [ irreffible ,  Fr.  in  and  rfjlible.]  Supe- 
riour  to  oppofition. 

Fear  doth  grow  from  an  apprehenfion  of  the  Deity,  indued 
with  irreffible  power  to  hurt ;  and  is  of  all  affo&ions,  answer 
excepted,  the  unapteft  to  admit  conference  with  reafon.  Hook. 

In  mighty  quadrate  join’d 

Of  union  irreffible.  Milton. 

Fear  of  God  is  inward  acknowledgment  of  an  holy  juft 
Being,  armed  with. almighty  and  irreffible  power.  Tillot/on. 

There  can  be  rio  difference  in  the  fubjedts,  where  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  almighty  and  irreffible ,  as  in  creation.  Rogers. 

Won  bv  the  charm 

Of  goodnefs  irreffible ,  the  blulh’d  confent.  Thomfn. 

12  f  Irresi'stibly. 
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Irresistibly,  adv.  [from  irrefijlible .]  In  a  manner  net  to 
be  oppofed. 

God  irrefijlibly  fways  all  manner  of  events  on  earth.  Dryden. 
Fond  of  pleaflng  aod  endearing  ourfelves  to  thofe  we  efteem, 
we  are  irreft/libly  led  into  the  fame  inclinations  and  averfions 
with  them.  Rogers. 

Irresi'stless.  adj.  [A  barbarous  ungrammatical  conjundion 
of  two  negatives  ]  Irreflftible ;  refiltlefs. 

Thofe  radiant  eyes,  whofe  irrefijtlefs  flame 
Strikes  envy  dumb,  and  keeps  fedition  tame. 

They  can  to  gazing  multitudes  give  law, 

Convert  the  factious,  and  the  rebel  awe.  Granville. 

Jrre^oluble.  adj.  [in  and  rejolubilis ,  Latin.]  Not  to  be 
broken  ;  not  to  be  dill'olved. 

In  faditious  fal  armoniac  the  common  and  urinous  falts  are 
fo  well  mingled,  that  both  in  the  open  fire  and  in  fubliming 
vefiels  they  rife  together  as  one  fait,  which  feems  in  fuch  vef- 
fels  irrejoluble  by  fire  alone.  Boyle. 

Irre'solubleness.  n.f.  [from  irrejoluble.]  Reflftance  to  fe- 
paration  of  the  parts. 

Quercetanus  has  this  confeffion  of  the  irrefolublenefs  of  dia¬ 
monds.  _  Boyle. 

Irreso'lvedly.  adv.  [in  and  refolved  J  Without  fettled  de¬ 
termination. 

Divers  of  my  friends  have  thought  it  ftrange  to  hear  me 
fpeak  fo  irrefolvedly  concerning  thofe  things,  which  fome  take 
to  be  the  elements,  and  others  the  principles  of  all  mixed 
bodies.  _  Boyle. 

Irresolute,  adj.  [irrefclu,Yi.  in  and  refolute.]  Notconftant 
in  purpofe ;  not  determined. 

Were  he  evil  us’d,  he  Would  outgo 
His  father,  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irrefolute  purpofe.  Sbakefp.  Henry  Will. 

Him,  after  long  debate,  irrefolute 
Of  thoughts  revolv’d,  his  final  fentence  chofe 
Fit  veflel,  fitteft  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 
To  enter.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

To  make  refledions  upon  what  is  part,  is  the  part  of  inge¬ 
nious  but  irrefolute  men.  Temple. 

SoMyrrha’s  mind,  imped'd  on  either  fide. 

Takes  ev’ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide  ; 

Irrefolute  on  which  fhe  fhould  rely, 

At  laft  unfix’d  in  all,  is  only  fix’d  to  die.  Dryden. 

Irresolutely,  adv.  [from  irrefolute .]  Without  firmnefs  of 
mind  ;  without  determined  purpofe. 

Irresolu'tion.  n.f  [irrefolution,  Fr.  in  and  refolution.~]  Want 
of  firmnefs  of  mind. 

It  hath  moll  force  upon  things  that  have  the  lighted  mo¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  upon  the  fpirits  of  men,  and  in  them 
upon  fuch  affedions  as  move  lighted;  as  upon  men  in  fear,  or 
men  in  irrefolution.  Bacon's  Natural  hlijlory. 

Irrefolution  on  the  fchemes  of  life,  which  offer  themfelves 
to  our  choice,  and  incondancy  in  purfuing  them,  are  the 
greated  caufes  of  all  our  unhappinefs.  Addifon. 

Irrespective,  adj.  [in  and  rejpedt ive. J  Having  no  regard  to 
any  circumdances. 

Thus  did  the  Jew,  by  perfuading  himfelf  of  his  particular 
irrefpeftive  eledion,  think  it  fafe  to  run  into  all  foul  fins. 

Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 
According  to  this  dodrine,  it  mud  be  refolved  wholly  into 
the  abfolute  irrefpefiive  will  of  God.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Irrespectively,  adv.  [from  irrefpedlive. J  Without  regard 
to  circumdances. 

He  is  convinced,  that  all  the  promifes  belong  to  him  abfo- 
lutely  and  irrefpechvely.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

Irretrievable,  adj.  [in  and  retrieve.]  Not  to  be  repaired  ; 
irrecoverable ;  irreparable. 

IrretrieVably.  adv.  [from  irretrievable.]  Irreparably;  ir¬ 
recoverably. 

It  would  not  defray  the  charge  of  the  extradion,  and  there¬ 
fore  mud  have  been  all  irretrievably  lod,  and  ufelefs  to  man¬ 
kind,  was  it  not  by  this  means  colleded.  Woodward. 

IrreVerence.  7i.  J.  [irreverentia,  Lat.  irreverence,  Fr.  in  and 

reverence.] 

1.  Want  of  reverence;  want  of  veneration;  want  of  refped. 

Having  feen  our  fcandalous  irreverence  towards  God’s  wor- 
diip  in  general,  ’tis  eafy  to  make  application  to  the  feveral  parts 

I  Decay  of  Piety. 

T  hey  were  a  fort  of  attributes,  with  which  it  was  a  matter 
of  religion  to  falute  them  on  all  occafions,  and  which  it  was 
an  irreverence  to  omit.  Pope. 

2.  State  of  being  difregarded. 

1  he  concurrence  of  the  houfe  of  peers  in  that  fury,  can  be 
imputed  to  no  one  thing  more  than  to  the  irreverence  and  fcorn 
the  judges  werejudly  in,  who  had  been  always  looked  upon 
there  as  the  oracles  of  the  law.  Clarendon. 

Irreverent,  adj.  [irreverent,  Fr.  in  and  reverent.]  Not  pay¬ 
ing  due  homage  or  reverence ;  not  expreffing  or  conceiving 
due  veneration  or  refped. 

As  our  fear  excluded)  not  that  boldnefs  which  becometh 
faults,  fo,  if  our  familiarity  with  God  do  not  favour  of  fear, 
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it  draweth  too  near  that  irreverent  confidence  wherewith  true 
humility  can  never  dand.  Hoofor. 

Knowledge  men  fought  for,  and  covered  it  from  the  vulgar 
fort  as  jewels  of  inedimable  price,  fearing  the  irreverent  con- 
drudion  of  the  ignorant  and  irreligious.  Raleigh. 

Witnefs  the  irreverent  fon 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark  ;  who,  for  the  fhame 
Done  to  his  father,  heard  his  heavy  curie, 

Servant  of  fervants,  on  his  vitious  race.  Milt.  Par.  Loft. 
Swearing,  and  the  irreverent  ultng  the  name  of  God  in 
common  difeourfe,  is  another  abufe  of  the  tongue.  Ray, 
If  an  irreverent  exprdfion  or  thought  too  wanton  are  crept 
into  my  verfes,  through  my  inadvertency,  let  their  authors 
be  anfwerable  for  them.  Dryden. 

Irre'verently.  adv.  [from  irreverent.]  Without  due  re¬ 
fped  or  veneration. 

’Tis  but  an  ill  eflayof  reverence  and  godly  fear  to  ufe  the 
gofpel  irreverently.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Irreversible,  adj.  [in  and  reverfe.]  Not  to  be  recalled ;  not 
to  be  changed. 

The  fins  of  his  chamber  and  his  clofet  fhall  be  produced 
before  men  and  angels,  and  an  eternal  irreverftble  fentence  be 
pronounced.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Irreve'rsibly.  adv.  [Tom  irreverfble.]  Without  change. 
The  title  of  fundamentals,  being  ordinarily  confined  to  the 
dodrines  of  faith,  hath  occafioned  that  great  fcandal  in  the 
church,  at  which  fo  many  myriads  of  folifidians  have  Hum¬ 
bled,  and  fallen  irreverfibly ,  by  conceiving  heaven  a  reward  of 
true  opinions.  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

Irrevocable,  adj.  [irrevocabilis,  Latin  ;  irrevocable,  French.] 
Not  to  be  recalled;  not  to  be  brought  back;  not  to  be  re? 
verfed. 

Give  thy  hand  to  Warwick, 

And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable , 

That  only  Warwick’s  daughter  fhall  be  thine.  Shakefp. 

Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom. 

Which  I  have  paft  upon  her.  Shakcf.  As  you  like  it. 

That  which  is  paft  is  gone  and  irrevocable ,  therefore  they 
do  but  trifle  that  labour  in  paft  matters.  Bacon's  EJfays. 

The  fecond,  both  for  piety  renown’d, 

And  puiflant  deeds,  a  promife  fhall  receive 
Irrevocable ,  that  his  regal  throne 

For  ever  fhall  endure.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl . 

By  her  irrevocable  fate. 

War  fhall  the  country  wafte  and  change  the  ftate.  Dryden. 

The  other  vidor  flame  a  moment  flood. 

Then  fell,  and  lifelefs  left  th’  extinguifh’d  wood  ; 

For  ever  loft,  th’  irrevocable  light 

Forfook  the  black’ning  coals,  and  funk  to  night.  Dryden. 

Each  facred  accent  bears  eternal  weight. 

And  each  irrevocable  word  is  fate.  Pope. 

Irre'vocably.  adv.  [horn  irrevocable.]  Without  recall. 

If  air  were  kept  out  four  or  five  minutes,  the  fire  would  be 
irrevocably  extinguifhed.  Boyle. 

To  FRRIGATE.  v.  a.  [ irrigo ,  Latin.]  To  wet ;  tomoiften; 
to  water. 

The  heart,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  body, 
doth  continually  irrigate ,  nourifh,  keep  hot,  and  fupple  all  the 
members.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

A  bulky  charger  near  their  lips, 

With  which,  in  often  interrupted  fleep, 

Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 

Their  dry  furr’d  tongues.  A.  Phillips. 

Irriga'tion.  n.f.  [from  irrigate.]  The  ad  of  watering  or 
moiftening. 

Help  of  ground  is  by  watering  and  irrigation.  Bacon. 

Irri'guous.  adj.  [From  irrigate.] 

1.  Watery;  watered. 

The  flow’ry  lap 

Of  fome  irriguous  valley  fpreads  her  ftore.  Milton. 

2.  Dewy ;  moift.  Phillips  feems  to  have  miftaken  the  Latin 
phrafe  irriguus  fopor. 

Rafh  Elpenor 

Dry’d  an  immeafurable  bowl,  and  thought 
T’  exhale  his  forfeit  by  irriguous  fleep  : 

Imprudent!  him  death’s  iron  fleep  oppreft.  Phillips. 

Irri'sion.  n.f.  [irrifio,  Lat.  irrifon ,  French.]  The  ad  of 
laughing  at  another. 

This  perfon,  by  his  indifereet  and  unnatural  irrifon ,  and 
expoflng  of  his  father,  incurs  his  indignation  and  curfe. 

Woodward' s  Batumi  Hiftory. 

To  FRRITATE.  v.  a.  [irrito,  Latin  ;  irriter,  French.] 

i.  To  provoke;  to  teaze  ;  to  exafperate. 

The  earl,  fpeaking  to  the  freeholders  in  imperious  lan¬ 
guage,  did  not  irritate  the  people.  Bacon  s  Henry  V  II. 

His  power  at  court  could  not  qualify  him  to  go  through  with 
that  difficult  reformation,  whilft  he  had  a  luperior  in  the 
church,  who,  having  the  reins  in  his  hand,  could  flacken  them 
according  to  his  own  humour  and  indiferetion,  and  was 
thought  to  be  the  more  remifs  to  irritate  his  cholerick  difpo- 
fition.  Clarendon. 

%.  To 
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i.  To  fret ;  to  put  into  motion  or  diforder  by  any  irregular  or 
unaccuftomed  contadt }  to  ftimulate;  to  vellicate. 

Cold  maktrth  the  fpirits  vigorous,  and  irritatetb  them.  Bacon. 
To  heighten  ;  to  agitate}  to  enforce. 

Air,  if  very  cold,  irritatetb  the  flame,  and  maketh  it  burn 
more  fiercely,  as  fire  fcorcheth  in  frofty  weather.  Bacon. 

When  they  are  collected,  the  heat  beeometh  more  violent 
and  irritate ,  and  thereby  expelleth  fweat.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hill. 
Rous’d 

By  daQi  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below. 

They  furious  fpring.  Thomfons  Summer. 

Irrita'tion.  n.f.  [irritatiOy  Latin;  irritation,  French}  from 
irritate,  j 

1.  Provocation}  exafperation. 

2.  Stimulation ;  vellication. 

Violent  affedtions  and  irritations  of  the  nerves,  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  is  caufed  by  fomething  acrimonious.  Arbuthnot. 
Irru'ption.  n.f.  [ irruption ,  Fr.  irruptio ,  Latin.] 

1 .  The  adt  of  any  thing  forcing  an  entrance. 

I  refrain,  too  fuddenly, 

To  utter  what  will  come  at  Iaft  too  foon; 

Left  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption , 

Hitting  thy  aged  ear,  fhould  pierce  too  deep.  Milton. 

There  are  frequent  inundations  made  in  maritime  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  irruption  of  the  fea.  Burnet. 

A  full  and  fudden  irruption  of  thick  melancholick  blood 
into  the  heart  puts  a  ftop  to  its  pulfation.  Harvey. 

2.  Inroad}  burft  of  invaders  into  anyplace. 

Notwithftanding  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
one  can  feaFce  imagine  how  fo  plentiful  a  foil  fhould  be¬ 
come  fo  miferably  unpeopled.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Is.  [ip,  Saxon.  See  To  Be.] 

1.  The  third  perfon  Angular  of  to  be :  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is. 

He  that  is  of  God,  heareth  God’s  words.  Jo.  viii.  47. 
Be  not  afraid  of  them,  for  they  cannot  do  evil }  neither  is 
it  in  them  to  do  good.  Jer.  x.  5. 

My  thought,  whofe  murther  yet  is  but  fantaftical, 

Shakes  fo  my  Angle  ftate  of  man,  that  fundtion 
Is  fmother’d  in  furmife }  and  nothing  /*, 

But  what  is  not.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

2.  It  is  fometimes  expreffed  by  ’ s . 

There’*  fome  among  you  have  beheld  me  Aghting.  Sbakefp. 
Isabella  Colour,  n.f.  A  kind  of  colour.  Ainfw. 

Ischi  a'dick.  adj.  [irxiov,  }  ifehiadique ,  Fr.]  In 

anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  the  veins  of  the  foot  that  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  crural.  Harris. 

Lschury.  n.  f.  [Itrxxfoi,  and  urine }  ifehurte ,  Fr. 
ifehuria ,  Latin.]  A  ftoppage  of  urine,  whether  by  gravel 
or  other  caufe. 

Ischure'tick.  n.f.  [ifehuretique,  Fr.  from  ifebury.]  Such  me¬ 
dicines  as  force  urine  when  fuppreffed. 

Ish.  [iyc,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  termination  added  to  an  adjedtive  to  exprefs  diminution,  a 
fmall  degree,  or  incipient  ftate  of  any  quality  :  as,  bluijh , 
tending  to  blue }  brightifh ,  fumewhat  bright. 

2.  It  is  likewife  fometimes  the  termination  of  a  gentile  or  pof- 


n . 


I's inglass  Stone,  n.f.  This  is  a  foftil  which  is  one  of.  the 
pureft  and  Ampleft  of  the  natural  bodies.  It  is  found  in 
broad  mafles,  compofed  or  a  multitude  of  extremely  thin 
plates  or  flakes.  The  mafles  are  of  a  brownilh  or  rediflr  co¬ 
lour}  but  when  the  plates  are  feparated,  they  arc  perfedtly 
colourlefs,  and  more  bright  and  pellucid  than  the  Aneft  glals. 
It  is  found  in  Mufcovy,  Perfta,  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  in  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  and  the  mountains  of  Germany,  d  he 
ancients  made  their  windows  of  it,  inftead  of  dafs.  It  is  alfo 
fometimes  ufed  for  glafs  before  pidlures,  and  for  horn  in 
lanthorns.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

I 'SLA  NO.  n.f.  [iffula,  Latin  }  if  la,  Italian  ;  e  aland.  Life,  it 
is  pronounced  Hand.']  A  trad!  of  land  Unrounded  by  water. 
He  will  carry  this  if  and  home  in  his  pocket,  and  give  it  his 

fon  for  an  apple. - And  lowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  fea, 

bring  forth  more  ifands.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempefl. 

Within  a  long  recefs  there  lies  a  bay, 

An  if  and  l hades  it  from  the  rolling  lea. 

And  forms  a  port. 

Some  fafer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embrac’d, 

Some  happier  if  and  in  the  wat’ry  wafte. 

If  and  of  blifs!  amid’  the  fubjedt  feas. 

I'slander.  n  f.  [ from  if  and.  Pronounce  ilander.] 
bitant  of  a  country  furrounded  by  water. 

We,  as  all  ifanders,  are  lunares,  or  the  moon’s  men. 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  ifanders 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  prefence.  Sbakefp.  Othello . 
There  are  many  bitter  fayings  again!!  ifanders' in  general, 
reprefenting  them  as  Aerce,  treacherous,  and  unhofpitable  : 
thofe  who  live  on  the  continent  have  fuch  frequent  intercourfe 
with  men  of  different  religions  and  languages,  that  they  be¬ 
come  more  kind  than  thofe  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  an 
ifland.  "  Addfon’s  Freeholder. 

A  race  of  rugged  mariners  are  thefe, 

Unpolifh’d  men,  and  boift’rous  as  their  feas } 

The  native  ifanders  alone  their  care, 

And  hateful  he  that  breathes  a  foreign  air.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 
Isle,  n.f  [ife,  French }  infula,  Latin.  Pronounce //f.J 
i .  An  ifland  ;  3  country  furrounded  by  water. 

Is  it  not  an  eafy  matter 
To.make  lord  William  Haflings  of  our  mind. 

For  the  inftalment  of  this  noble  duke 

In  the  feat  royal  of  this  famous  ife  ?  Sbakefp.  R.  III. 


Jphnfon. 
J  ban  fit. 
An  inha- 


Camd. 


The  dreadful  Aght 

Betwixt  a  nation  and  two  whales  I  write : 

Seas  ftain’d  with  gore  I  Ang,  advent’rous  toil, 

And  how  thefe  monfters  did  difarm  an  ife.  IValler. 

2.  [Written,  I  think,  corruptly  for  aile,  from  aile,  French,  from 
ala,  Latin,  the  aile  being  probably  at  Arft  only  a  wing  or  Ade 
walk.  It  may  come  likewife  from  allee,  French,  a  walk.]  A 
long  walk  in  a  church,  or  publick  building. 

O’er  the  twilight  groves  and  dulky  caves. 

Long  founding  ifes  and  intermingled  graves, 

Black  melancholy  Ats.  Pope. 

Isoper.ime'trical.  n.f.  7T£^,  and  ]W£T^ou.]  In  geome¬ 

try,  are  fuch  Agures  as  have  equal  perimeters  or  circumfe¬ 
rences,  of  which  the  circle  is,  the  greateft.  Harris. 

feflive  adjedtive :  zs,SwcdiJh,  Danijh }  the  Danifo  territories,  Iso'sceles.  n.f.  [ifofcele,  Fr.  or  equiangular  triangle.]  That 

Harris. 


or  territories  of  the  Danes. 

3.  It  likewife  notes  participation  of  the  qualities  of  the  fubftan- 
tive  to  which  it  is  added  :  z%  fool,  foolijh }  man,  mannijh-,  rogue , 
roguijh. 

Fsicle.  n.f.  [Mere  properly  icicle,  from  ice \  but  ice  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  be  written  ife }  lyy,  Saxon. J  A  pendent  fhoot  of  ice. 

Do  you  know  this  lady  ? 

——The  moon  of  Rome  }  chafte  as  the  ifcle 

That’s  curdled  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnow 

Hanging  on  Dian’s  temple.  Shakefpeare. 

The  frofts  and  fnows  her  tender  body  fpare } 

Thofe  are  not  limbs  for  ifcle s  to  tear.  FXryden. 

Isingl'ass.  n.f  [frpm  ice,  ox  ife,  and  glafs ;  that  is,  matter 
conge_aled  into  glafs  }  ichthyocolla ,  Latin.] 

Ifmglafs  is  a  tough,  Arm,  and  light  fubftance,  of  a  whitifh 
colour,  and  in  fome  degree  tranfparent,  much  refembling  glue, 
but  cleanlier  and  fweeter.  We  ufually  receive  it  in  twifted 
pieces,  of  a  roundifh  Agure  like  a  flaple,  which  the  dfuggifts 
divide  into  thin  fhreds  like  Ikins,  that  eafily  diflolve.  i  he 
fifh  from  which  ifmglafs  is  prepared  is  one  of  the  cartilaginous 
kind,  and  a  lpecies  of  fturgeon :  it  grows  to  eighteen  and 
twenty  fee t  in  length,  and  in  its  general  Agure  greatly  re- 
•  fembles  the  fturgeon.  It  is  frequent  in  the  Danube,  the  Bo- 
rifthenes,  the  Volga,  and  many  other  of  the  larger  rivers  of 
Europe.  From  the  inteftines  of  this  Afh  the  ifmglafs  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling;  The  greateft  quantity  of  ifmglafs  is  made 
in  Ruflia.  It  is  an  excellent  agglutinant  and  ftrengthener, 
and1  offeii  preferibed  in  gellies  and  broths.  The  wine-coopers 
flndTffefficacioiis  for  clearing  wines.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

;  Thd  dhre  of  putrefadtion  requires  an  incraffating  diet,  as 
all  vifeid  broths,  hartfhorn,  ivory,  and  ifmglafs.  Floyer. 

Some  make  it  clear  by  -reiterated  fermentations,  and  others 
by  additions,  as  ifmglafs.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 


which  hath  only  two  Ades  equal. 

ISSUE,  n.f  [ ijjue ,  French.] 

1.  The  adt  of  palling  out. 

2.  Exit }  egrefs  }  or  paffage  out. 

Unto  the  Lord  belong  the  ijfues  from  death.  Pf.  Ixvili.  20. 
Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence  j  for  out  of  it  are  the 
ifues  of  life.  Prov.  iv.  2$. 

Let  us  examine  what  bodies  touch  a  moveable  whilft  in 
motion,  as  the  only  means  to  And  an  iffue  out  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  F)igby  on  Bodies. 

We  might  have  eaAly  prevented  thofe  great  returns  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  France}  and  if  it  be  true  the  French  are  fo  impove- 
rilhed,  in  what  condition  muft  they  have  been,-  if  that  ijfue  of 
wealth  had  been  flopped  ?  Swift. 

3.  Event}  confequence. 

Spirits  are  not  Anely  touch’d, 

But  to  Ane  ifues.  Sbakefp.  Meaf.  for Meafure. 

If  I  were  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  ijfue  doubted, 

Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Againft  the  non-performance,  ’twas  a  fear, 

Which  oft  infedts  the  wifeft.  Shak.  JVinter  s  Tale. 

But  let  the  iffue  correfpondent  prove 
To  good  beginnings  of  each  enterprize.  Fairfax. 

If  things  were  call  upon  this  ffue,  that  God  Aiould  never 
prevent  An  ’till  man  dderved  it,  the  belt  would  An,  and  An 
for  ever.  South's  Sermons. 

The  wittieft  fayings  and  fentences  will  be  found  the  ifues  of 
chance,  and  nothing  elfe  but  fo  many  lucky  hits  of  a  roving 
fancy.  South's  Sermons. 

Our  prefent  condition  is  better  for  us  in  the  ffue ,  than  that 
uninterrupted  health  and  fecurity  that  the  atheiit  delires.  Bent. 


A 


4.  Termination} 


I  s  s 


I  T 


*.  Termination ;  conclufion. 

He  hath  preferved  Argalus  alive,  under  pretence  of  having 
him  publickly  executed  after  thefe  wars,  of  which  they  hope 
for  a  foon  and  profperous  ifue.  Sidney . 

What  ijjue  of  my  love  remains  for  me! 

How  wild  a  paffion  works  within  my  bread  ! 

With  what  prodigious  flames  am  I  polled !  Dryden. 

Homer,  at  a  lofs  to  bring  difficult  matters  to  an  ifuey  lays 
his  hero  afleep,  and  this  folves  the  difficulty.  Btoome \ 

5.  Sequel  deduced  from  premifes. 

I  am.  to  pray  you  not  to  drain  my  fpeech 
To  grofle r  ijjues ,  nor  to  larger  reach, 

Than  to  fufpicion.  Sbakefpeare' s  Othello. 

6.  A  fontanel ;  a  vent  made  in  a  mufcle  for  the  difeharge  of 
humours. 

This  tumour  in  his  left  arm  Was  caufed  by  ftridt  binding  of 
his  iffue.  Wife  man. 

7.  Evacuation. 

A  woman  was  diTeafed  with  an  iffue  of  blood.  Mat ,  ix.  20. 

8.  Progeny  ;  offspring. 

O  nation  miferable ! 

When  fhalt  thou  fee  thy  wholfume  days  again? 

Since  that  the  trued  ifue  of  thy  throne. 

By  his  own  interdi&ion  dands  accurd.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Nor  where  Abaflin  kings  their  iffue  guard. 

Mount  Amara,  though  this  by  feme  fuppos’d 

True  paradife,  under  theffEthiop  line 

By  Nilus’  head.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

T  his  old  peaceful  prince,  as  heav’n  decreed, 

Was  blefs’d  with  no  male  ifue  to  fucceed.  Dryden' s  JEn. 
The  frequent  produdfions  of  monflers,  in  all  the  fpecies  of 
animals,  and  drange  ijfues  of  human  birth,  carry  with  them 
difficulties,  hot  poffible  to  confid  with  this  hypothefis.  Locke. 

<).  [In  law.]  Iffue  hath  divers  applications  in  the  common  latv  ‘ 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  children  begotten  between  a  man  and 
his  wife;  fometimes  for  profits  growing  from  an  amercement, 
fine,  or  expences  of  fui'tj  fometime  for  profits  of  lands  or 
tenements ;  fometime  for  that  point  of  matter  depending  in 
fuit,  whereupon  the  parties  join  arid  put  their  caufe  to  the 
trial  of  thejurjb  Iffue  is  either  general  or  fpecial :  general 
ifj'ue  feemeth  to  be  that  whereby  it  is  referred  to  the  jury  to 
bring  in  their  verdidl,  whether  the  defendant  have  done  any 
fuch  thing  as  the  plaintiff  layeth  to  his  charge.  The  fpecial 
ifue  then  mud  be  that,  where  fpecial  matter  being  alleged  by 
the  defendant  for  his  defence,  both  the  parties  join  thereupon, 
and  fo  grow  rather  to  a  demurrer,  if  it  be  queefio  juris,  or  to 
trial  by  the  jury,  if  it  be  quafio  fafli.  Cowel. 

To  I'ssue.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun  ;  ijfer ,  Fr.  ufeire ,  Italian.] 

1.  To  come  out ;  to  pafs  out  of  any  place. 

Waters  if'ued  out  from  under  the  threfhold  of  the  houfe. 

Ezek.  xlvii.  r. 

From  the  utmod  end  of  the  head  branches  there  ifueth  out 
a  gummy  juice.  Raleigh's  Hifory  of  the  World. 

Waters  iffu'd  from  a  cave.  Milton . 

Ere  Pallas  if'u'd  from  the  thunderer’s  head, 

Dulnefs  o’er  all  poffefs’d  her  ancient  right.  Pope. 

2.  To  make  an  eruption. 

Three  of  mader  Ford’s  brothers  watch  the  door  with 
pidols,  that  none  fhould  iffue  out,  otherwife  you  might  flip 
away.  Sbakefpeare. 

See  that  none  hence  iffue  forth  a  fpy.  Milton. 

Hade,  arm  your  Ardeans,  iffue  to  the  plain  ; 

With  faith  to  friend,  affault  the  Trojan  train.  Dryden. 

At  length  there  iffu'd ,  from  the  grove  behind, 

A  fair  aflembly  of  the  female  kind.  Dryden. 

A  buzzing  noife  of  bees  his  ears  alarms; 

Straight  iffue  through  the  fides  affembling  fwarms.  Drydetx 

Full  for  the  port  the  Ithacenfians  dand. 

And  furl  their  fails,  and  ifue  on  the  land.  Pope's  Odyfjey. 

3.  To  proceed  as  an  ofl’spring. 

Of  thy  fons  that  {hall  iffue  from  thee,  which  thou  fhalt 
beget,  (hall  they  take  away.  2  Kings  xx.  18. 

4.  To  be  produced  by  any  fund. 

Thefe  altarages  iffued out  of  the  offerings  made  to  the  altar, 
and  were  payable  to  the  priedhood.  Aylfe's  Par  ergon. 

5.  To  run  out  in  lines. 

It  would  be  tried  in  pipes,  being  made  with  a  belly  towards 
the  lower  end,  and  then  ifiiing  into  a  draight  concave  again. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hifory. 

To  I'ssue.  v.  a. 

1.  To  fend  out ;  to  fend  forth. 

A  weak  degree  of  heat  is  not  able  either  to  digefl  the  parts 
or  to  if  ue  the  fpirits.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hif. 

2.  To  fend  out  judicially  or  authoritatively.  This  is  the  more 
frequent  fenfe. 

If  the  council  iffued  out  any  order  ngaind  them,  or  if  the 
king  fent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair  to  their  houfes,  fome 
nobleman  pubiifhed  a  protedation.  Clarendon. 

Deep  in  a  rocky  cave  he  makes  abode, 

A  nranlion  proper  for  a  mourning  god: 

J  Jere  he  gives  audience,  iffuing  out  decrees 

To  rivers',  his  dependent  deities.  Dtyder., 


Cowley. 


Cowley. 

•  Flatman. 


In  vain  the  mafler  iffucs  out  commands, 

In  vain  the  trembling  failors  ply  their  hands  ; 

The  temped  unfore/een  prevents  their  care.  Dr\dert. 

'I  hey  condantly  wait  in  court  to  make  a  due  return  of  what 
they  have  done,  and  to  receive  fuch  other  commands  as  the 
judge  {hall  iffue  forth.  A  fife's  Parergon. 

1'ssuELEss.  adj.  [from  iffue.']  Without  offspring;  without 
defendants. 

Carew,  by  virtue  of  this  entail,  fucceeded  to  Hugh’s  por¬ 
tion,  as  dyitjg  ifuelefs.  Carew' s  Survey  of  Cornwal. 

1  have  done  fin  ; 

For  which  the  heav’ns,  taking  angry  note. 

Have  left  me  ifuelefs.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale, 

Fsthmus.  n.f  [ ifhmus ,  Latin.]  A  neck  of  land  joining  the 
peninfula  to  the  continent. 

There  is  a  cadle  drongly  feated  on  a  high  rock,  which 
joineth  by  an  ifhmus  to  the  land,  and  is  impregnably  forti¬ 
fied.  Sandys's  Travels. 

The  north  fide  of  the  Affyrian  empire  ftretcheth  northward 
to  that  ifhmus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian  fe  as. 

Brere  wood  on  Languages. 

O  life,  thou  nothing’s  younger  brother  ! 

Thou  weak  built  ifhmus ,  that  do’d  proudly  rife 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities. 

Yet  can’d  not  wave  nor  wind  fudain ; 

But  broken  and  o’erwhelm’d  the  ocean  meets  again.  Cowley . 
Our  church  of  England  dands  as  Corinth  between  two  feas., 
and  there  are  fome  bufy  in  cutting  the  ifhmus ,  to  let  in  both 
at  once  upon  it.  Stillingfeet. 

Cleomenes  thinking  it  more  advifeable  to  fortify,  not  the 
ifhmus,  but  the  mountains,  put  his  defign  in  execution.  Creech. 

Plac’d  on  this  ifhmus  of  a  middle  date, 

A  being  darkly  wife,  and  rudely  great.  Pope: 

IT.  pronoun.  [  pit,  Saxon.]  . 

1.  The  neutral  demondrative.  Ufed  in  fpeaking  of  things. 

Nothing  can  give  that  to  another  which  it  hath  not  itfelf. 

Bramh.  againf  Hobbs. 

Will  our  great  anger  learn  to  doop  fo  low  ? 

I  know  it  cannot. 

Tell  me,  O  tell,  what  kind  of  thing  is  wit. 

Thou  who  mader  art  of  it. 

His  fon,  it  may  be,  dreads  no  harm ; 

But  kindly  waits  his  father’s  coming  home. 

The  time  will  come,  it  will,  when  you  fhall  know 
The  rage  of  love.  Dryden. 

How  can  I  fpeak  ?  'Or  how,  fir,  can  you  hear  ? 

Imagine  that  which  you  would  mod  deplore. 

And  that  which  I  would  fpeak,  is  it  or  more.  Drydenl 
A  mind  fo  furnifhed,  what  reafon  has  it  to  acquiefce  in  its 
cohclufions !  Locke. 

The  glory  which  encompaffed  them  covered  the  place,  and 
darted  its  rays  with  fo  much  drength,  that  the  whole  fabrick 
began  to  melt.  Addifon' s  Freeholder. 

If  we  find  a  greater  good  in  the  prefent  conditution,  than 
would  have  accrued  either  from  the  total  privation  of  it ,  or 
from  other  frames  and  drudlures,  we  may  then  reafonably  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  prefent  conditution  proceeded  from  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  good  being,  that  formed  it  that  particular  way  out  of 
choice.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

2.  It  is  ufed  abfolutely  for  the  date  of  a  perfon  or  affair. 

How  is  it  with  our  general  ? 

- Even  fo 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  impoifon’d. 

And  with  his  charity  flain.  Sbakefpeare' s  Coriolanus . 

3.  It  is  ufed  for  the  thing  ;  the  matter;  the  affair. 

It's  come  to  pafs. 

That  tradlable-obedience  is  a  Have 
To  each  incenfed  will. 

4.  It  is  fometimes  exprefled  by 't. 

He  rallied,  and  again  feli  to  V  ; 

For  catching  foe  by  nearer  foot. 

He  lifted  with  fuch  might  and  drength, 

As  would  have  hurl’d  him  thrice  his  length.  Hudibras. 
The  defign,  it  feems,  is  to  avoid  the  dreadful  imputation  of 
pedantry.  Swift. 

5.  It  is  ufed  ludicroufly  after  neutral  verbs,  to  give  an  emphalis. 

If  Abraham  brought  all  with  him,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
meant  to  walk  it  back  again  for  his  pleafure.  Raleigh. 

The  Lacedemonians,  at  the  draights  of  Thermopylae,  when 
their  arms  failed  them,  fought  it  out  with  their  nails  and 
teeth,  Dryden. 

I  have  often  feen  people  lavifli  it  profufely  in  tricking  up 
their  children,  and  yet  darve  their  minds.  Locke. 

A  mole  courfes  it  not  on  the  ground,  like  the  rat  ormoufe, 
but  lives  under  the  earth.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 

Whether  the  charmer  finner  it,  or  faint  ity 
If  folly  grows  romantick,  I  mud  paint  it.  Pope. 

6.  Sometimes  applied  familiarly,  ludicroufly,  or  rudely  to  perfons. 

Let  us  after  him, 

Who'e  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  w’elcome: 

It  is  a  p  .erltfs  kinJmarfC  l hakefpeare  s  Macbeth. 

Do 


Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 
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Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  child: 

Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  its  grandam  will 

Give  it  up  him.  Shakefp .  King  John. 

7.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  of  the  firft  or  fecond  perfon,  fometimes 
of  more.  This  mode  of  fpeech,  though  ufed  by  good  au¬ 
thors,  and  fupported  by  the  ily  a  of  the  French,  has  yet  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  barbarifm. 

Who  was’t  came  by  ? 

— I  Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you  word 

Macduff  is  fled  to  England.  Shake/'.  Macbeth. 

City, 

* Tis  I,  that  made  thy  widows.  Shakefp.  Coriolanus. 

’Tis  thefe  that  early  taint  the  female  foul.  Pope. 

ITCH.  n.f  sic))a,  Saxon.] 


eurretice,  when  the  found  reflecting,  returneth  immediately 
upon  the  original,  and  fo  iterateth  it  not,  but  amplifieth  it. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hi/lory: 


2.  To  do  over  again. 

Afhes  thoroughly  burnt,  and  well  reverberated  by  fire,  after 
the  fait  thereof  hath  been  drawn  out  by  iterated  decoClions. 

Browns  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Adam  took  no  thought, 

Fating  his  fill ;  nor  Eve  to  iterate 
Her  former  trefpafs  fear'd,  the  more  to  footh 
Him  with  her  lov’d  fociety.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl ,  b.  ix. 

I'terant.  adj.  [iterans,  Latin.]  Repeating. 

Waters  being  near,  make  a  current  echo ;  but  being  far¬ 
ther  off,  they  make  an  iterant  echo.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijlory. 


A  cutaneous  difeafe  extremely  contagious,  which  overfpreads  Itera'tion.  n.f  [iteration,  French;  iteration  Latin.]'  Repeti 


tion ;  recital  over  again. 

Truth  tir’d  with  iteration 

As  true  as  fteel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon.  Shakefpeare, 
My  hufband ! 

——Ay,  ’twas  he  that  told  me  firft. 

■ - My  hufband  ! 

- What  needs  this  iteration ,  woman  ? 

I  fay,  thy  hufband.  Shakefpeare’ s  Cthello. 

Iterations  are  commonly  lofs  of  time ;  but  there  is  no  fuch 
gain  of  time,  as  to  iterate  often  the  ftate  of  the  queftion;  for 
it  chafeth  away  many  a  frivolous  fpeech.  Bacon’s  EJfays . 

In  all  thefe  refpedfs  it  hath  a  peculiar  property  to  engage  the 
receiver  to  perfevere  in  all  piety,  and  is  farther  improved  by  the 
frequent  iteration  and  repetition.  Hammond. 

A  certain  itch  of  meddling  with  other  people’s  matters,  puts  Itinerant,  adj.  [itinerant,  French.]  Wandering;  not  fettled, 
us  upon  fhifting.  L’EJlrange.  It  fhould  be  my  care  to  fweeten  and  mellow  the  voices  of 

He  had  flill  pedigree  in  his  head,  and  an  itch  of  being  itinerant  tradefmen,  as  alfo  to  accommodate  their  cries  to 
thought  a  divine  king.  Dryden.  their  refpeCtive  wares.  Addifon  s  Spectator. 

From  fervants  company  a  child  is  to  be  kept,  not  by  pro-  Itinerary,  n.f.  [ itineraire ,  French;  itinerariurn ,  Latin.]  A 
hibitions,  for  that  will  but  give  him  an  itch  after  it,  but  by 


the  body  with  fmall  puftules  filled  with  a  thin  ferum,  and  raifed 
as  microfcopes  have  difcovered  by  a  fmall  animal.  It  is  cured 
by  fulphur. 

Lull  and  liberty 

Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youths. 

That  ’gainft  the  ftream  of  virtue  they  may  ftrive, 

And  drown  themfelves  in  riot,  itches ,  blains.  Shah.  Timon. 

The  Lord  will  finite  thee  with  the  fcab  and  with  the  itch , 
whereof  thou  can’ll  not  be  healed.  Deutr.  xxviii.  27. 

As  if  divinity  had  catch’d 

The  itch ,  on  purpofe,  to  be  fcratch’d.  Iludibras. 

2.  ,The  fenfation  of  upeafinefs  in  the  Ikin,  which  is  eafed  by 
rubbing. 

3.  A  conftant  teazing  defire. 


Locke. 


Pope: 


other  ways. 

At  half  mankind  when  gen’rous  Manly  raves, 

All  know  ’tis  virtue  ;  for  he  thinks  them  knaves  : 

When  univerfal  homage  Umbra  pays, 

All  fee  ’tis  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praife. 

To  Itch.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  feel  that  uneafinefs  in  thefkin  which  is  removed  by  rubbing. 

A  troublefome  itching  of  the  part  was  occafioned  by  want  of 
tranfpiration.  Wifemans  Surgery. 

My  right  eye  itches ;  fome  good  luck  is  near ; 

Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear.  Dryden. 

2.  To  long ;  to  have  continual  defire.  This  fenfe  appears  in  the 
following  examples,  though  fome  of  them  are  equivocal. 

Mafter  Shallow,  you  have  yourfelf  been  a  great  fighter, 
though  now  a  man  of  peace. - Mr.  Page,  though  now  I 


book  of  travels. 

The  clergy  are  fufficiently  reproached,  in  moft  itineraries , 
for  the  univerfal  poverty  one  meets  with  in  this  plentiful  king¬ 
dom.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Itinerary,  adj.  [itineraire,  Fr.  itinerarius,  Lat  ]  Travelling} 
done  on  a  journey;  done  during  frequent  change  of  place. 

He  did  make  a  progrefs  from  Lincoln  to  the  northern  parts, 
though  it  were  rather  an  itinerary  circuit  of  juftice  than  a  pro¬ 
grefs.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

ItseTf.  pronoun,  [it  and  fclf]  VThe  neutral  reciprocal  pro¬ 
noun  applied  to  things. 

Who  then  {hall  blame 
His  pefter’d  fenfes  to  recoil  and  ftart, 

When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itfelf  for  being  there?  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Borrowing  of  foreigners,  in  itfelf,  makes  not  the  kingdom 
rich  or  poor.  N  Lockes 

Shakefpeare.  Ju'bilant.  adj.  [  jubilant ,  Lat.]  Uttering  fongs  of  triumph. 

The  planets  lift’ning  flood. 

While  the  bright  pomp  afcended  jubilant.  Milt.  Par.  Lojl , 


be  old,  and  of  peace,  if  I  fee  a  fword  out,  my  finger  itches 
to  make  one. 

Caflius,  you  yourfelf 

Are  much  condemn’d  to  have  an  itching  palm, 

To  fell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold.  Shak.  'Julius  Cafar.  Jubila'tion.  n.f.  [ jubilation ,  Fr.  jubilatio ,  Lat 
The  itching  ears,  being  an  epidemick  difeafe,  give  fair  op-  declaring  triumph, 
portunity  to  every  mountebank.  Decay  of  Piety.  JVbilee.  n.f  [jubile,  Fr.  jubilum,  from  jubilo,  low  Latin.]  A 


All  fuch  have  flill  an  itching  to  deride. 

And  fain  would  be  upon  the  laughing  fide.  Pope. 

J'tcHy.  adj.  [from  itch.)  Infected  with  the  itch. 

ITEM.  adv.  [Latin.]  Alfo.  A  word  ufed  when  any  article 
is  added  to  the  former. 

I'tem.  n.f. 

1 .  A  new  article 


publick  fefiivity;  a  time  of  rejoicing;  a  feafon  of  joy. 

Angels  utt’ring  joy,  heav’n  rung 
With  jubilee ,  and  loud  hofanna’s  fill’d 
Th’  eternal  regions.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

Joy  was  then  a  mafculine  and  a  fevere  thing :  the  recreation 
of  the  judgment,  or  rejoicing,  the  jubilee  of  reafon.  South. 
The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feafts.  Dryden. 


I  could  have  looked  on  him  without  the  help  of  admiration,  Jucu'ndity.  n.f.  [jucunditas,  jucundus,  Latin.]  Pleafantnefs ; 


though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been  tabled  by 
bis  fide,  and  I  to  perufe  him  by  items.  Shakefpeare. 

If  this  difeourfe  have  not  concluded  our  weaknefs,  I  have 
one  item  more  of  mine :  if  knowledge  can  be  found,  I  mull 
lofe  that  which  I  thought  I  had,  that  there  is  none.  Glanv. 

2.  A  hint;  an  innuendo. 

To  Fterate.  v.  a.  [itero,  Latin.] 

I.  To  repeat;  to  utter  again  ;  to  inculcate  by  frequent  mention. 

We  covet  to  make  the  pfalms  efpecially  familiar  unto  all: 
this  is  the  very  caufe  why  we  iterate  the  pfalms  oftner  than  any 
other  part  of  Scripture  befides;  the  caufe  wherefore  we  inure 
the  people  together  with  their  minifter,  and  not  the  minifter 
alone  to  read  them,  as  other  parts  of  Scripture  he  doth.  Hook. 

If  the  one  may  monthly,  the  other  may  daily  be  ite¬ 
rated.  Hooker. 

In  the  firft  ages  God  gave  laws  unto  our  fathers,  and  their 


agreeablenefs. 

The  new  or  unexpected  jucundities ,  which  prefent  them¬ 
felves,  will  have  activity  enough  to  excite  the  earthieft  foul, 
and  raife  a  fmile  from  the  moft  compofed  tempers.  Brown. 

Judas  Tree.  n.f.  [  filiquajlrum ,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  whofe  wings  are  placed 
above  the  ftandard  :  the  head  is  compofed  of  two  petals;  the 
pointal,  which  rifes  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-cup,  and  is 
encompafled  with  the  ftamina,  afterward  becomes  a  long  flat 
pod,  containing  feveral  kidney  fhaped  feeds :  to  which  may  be 
added  roundifh  leaves,  growing  alternately  on  the  branches. 

Judas  tree  yields  a  fine  purplifh,  bright,  red  bloffom  in  the 
Spring,  and  is  increafed  by  layers.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

ToJuda'ize.  v.  n.  [judaifer,  Fr.  judaizo ,  low  Latin.]  To 
conform  to  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 

Paul  judaiz’d  with  Jews,  was  all  to  all.  Sandys. 


memories  ferved  inftead  of  books ;  whereof  the  imperfections  JUDGE,  n.f.  [juge,  French;  judex,  Latin.] 


being  known  to  God,  he  relieved  the  fame  by  often  putting 
them  in  mind  :  in  which  refpedt  we  fee  how  many  times  one 
thing  hath  been  iterated  into  the  beft  and  wifeft.  Hooker. 

The  king,  to  keep  a  decency  towards  the  French  king,  fent 
new  folemn  ambafladors  to  intimate  unto  him  the  decree  of 
'his  eftates,  and  to  iterate  his  motion  that  the  French  would  de- 
Tift  from  hoftility.  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

There  be  two  kinds  of  reflections  of  founds;  the  one  at 
diftance,  which  is  the  echo,  wherein  the  original  is  heard  dif- 
tinctly,  and  the  reflection  alfo  diltincftly :  the  other  in  con- 


One  who  is  inverted  with  authority  to  determine  any  caufe  or 
queftion,  real  or  perfonal. 

Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  G'enefis. 

A  father  of  the  fatherlefs,  and  a  judge  of  the  widows  is  God 
in  his  holy  habitation.  pj\  ixviii.  5. 

Thou  art  judge 

Of  all  things  made,  and judgeft  only  right.  Milton. 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  imitate  nature  in  every  circumftance 
dully:  it  becomes  a  painter  to  take  what  is  moft  beautiful,  as 

being  the  Sovereign  of  his  own  art.  Dryden. 
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2,  One  who  prefixes  in  a  court  of  judicature. 

My  lord  Bafla  nio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg’d  it.  Shakefpeare' s  Merch.  of  Venice . 

A  fingle  voice  ;  and  that  not  part  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges.  Shakefp.  II.  VIII. 

3.  One  who  has  fkill  fufficient  to  decide  upon  the  merit  of  any 
thing. 

How  dares  your  pride, 

As  in  a  lifted  field  to  fight  your  caufe, 

Unafk’d  the  royal  grant;  nor  marfhal  by, 

As  knightly  rites  Require,  nor  judge  to  try.  Dryden. 

A  perfedl  judge  will  read  each  piece  of  wit, 

With  the  fame  fpirit  that  its  author  writ.  Pope. 

ToJftDGE.  v.  n.  [juger,  French  ;  judico,  Latin.] 

1.  To  pafs  fentence. 

My  wrong  be  upon  thee  ;  the  Lord  judge  between  thee  and 
me.  Genefu. 

Ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with  you 
in  the  judgment.  2  Chro.  xix.  0. 

2.  To  form  or  give  an  opinion. 

Befhrew  me,  but  1  love  her  heartily  j 
For  fhe  is  wife,  it  I  can  judge  aright.  Shakefpeare. 

Ye  judge  after  theflelh;  I  judge  no  man.  Jo.  viii.  15. 
Authors  to  themfelves, 

Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  chufe.  Milton. 

If  I  did  not  know  the  originals,  I  fhould  never  be  able  to 
judge,  by  the  copies,  which  was  Virgil,  and  which  Ovid.  Dryd. 

Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reafon  muff  judge, 
which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  rejedt  a  greater  evidence, 
to  embrace  what  is  lefs  evident.  Locke. 

He  proceeds  in  his  inquiry  into  fciences,  refolved  to  judge 
of  them  freely.  Locke. 

3.  Todifcern;  to  diftinguifh. 

How  doth  God  know  i  Can  he  judge  through  the  dark 
cloud  ?  J0b  xxii.  13. 

Judge  in  yourfelves:  is  it  comely  a  woman  pray  unto  God 
uncovered?  ,  Cor.  xi.  13. 

How  properly  the  tories  may  be  called  the  whole  body  of 
the  British  nation,  I  leave  to  any  one’s  judging.  Addifon. 

To  Judge,  v.  a. 

1.  I  o  pafs  fentence  upon;  to  examine  authoritatively;  to  de¬ 
termine  finally. 

Chaos  fhall  judge  the  ftrife.  Milton. 

Then  thofe,  whom  form  of  laws 
Condemn’d  to  die,  when  traitors  judg’d  their  caufe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  pafs  fevere  cenfure;  to  doom  feverely. 

He  (hall  judge  among  the  heathen ;  he  fhall  fill  the  places 
with  the  dead  bodies.  Pf  cx.  6. 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  Matthew. 

Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  or  drink.  2  Col.  16. 

Ju'dger.  n.  f.  [from  judge. J  One  who  forms  judgment ;  or 
pafles  fentence. 

The  vulgar  threatened  to  be  their  oppreffers,  and  judgers  of 
their  judges.  King  Charles. 

They  who  guide  themfelves  meerly  by  what  appears,  are  ill 
judgers  of  what  they  have  not  well  examined.  Digby. 

Ju'dgment.  n.  f.  [jugement,  French  ] 

1.  1  he  power  of  difcerning  the  relations  between  one  term  or 
one  propofition  and  another. 

O  judgment  !  thou  art  fled  to  brutilh  beafts. 

And  men  have  loft  their  reafon.  Shak.  Julius  Cm  far. 

The  faculty,  which  God  has  given  man  to  fupply  the  want 
of  certain  knowledge,  is  judgment ,  whereby  the  mind  takes 
any  propofition  to  be  true  or  falfe,  without  perceiving  a  de- 
monftrative  evidence  in  the  proofs.  Locke. 

Judgment  is  that  whereby  we  join  ideas  together  by  affir¬ 
mation  or  negation  ;  fo,  this  tree  is  high.  I,Vatts. 

2.  Doom  ;  the  right  or  power  of  palling  judgment. 

If  my  fufpedf  be  falfe,  forgive  me,  God  ; 

For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee.  Shakef.  H.  VI. 

3.  The  adt  of  exercifing  judicature. 

They  gave  judgment  upon  him.  2  Kings  xxv.  6. 

When  thou,  O  Lord,  Ihalt  ftand  difclos’d 
In  majefty  fevere. 

And  fit  in  judgment  on  my  foul, 

O  how  fhall  I  appear.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

4.  Determination  ;  decifion. 

Where  diftin&ions  or  identities  are  purely  material,  the 
judgment  is  made  by  the  imagination,  otherwife  by  the  under- 
handing.  Glanv.  Scepf 

We  fhall  make  a  certain  judgment  what  kind  of  diflolution 
that  earth  was  capable  of.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Reafon  ought  to  accompany  the  exercife  of  our  fenfes, 
whenever  we  would  form  a  juft  judgment  of  things  propofed 
to  our  inquiry.  IVatts. 

5.  1  he  quality  of  diftinguifliing  propriety  and  impropriety; 
criticifm. 

Judgment ,  a  cool  and  flow  faculty,  attends  not  a  man  in 
the  rapture  of  poetical  compofition.  Dennis. 

*  |  *s  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  juft  alike;  yet  each  believes  his  own.  Pope. 


6.  Opinion;  notion. 

I  fee  mens  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes,  and  things  outward 
Draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 

1  o  funei  all  alike.  .  Shakef.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

When  flic  did  think  my  mailer  lov’d  her  well, 

She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you.  Shakefpeare. 

7 •  Sentence  againft  a  criminal. 

When  he  was  brought  again  to  th’  bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment ,  he  was  ftirr’d 
With  agony.  _  .  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

The  chief  priefts  informed  me,  defiring  to  have  judgment 
againft  him.  .  ~  Arts  xxv.  i5. 

On  Adam  lafb  this  judgment  he  pronounc’d.  Milton. 

8.  Condemnation.  This  is  a  theological  ufe. 

J he  judgment  was  hy  one  to  condemnation;  but  the  free 
gift  is  of  many  offences  unto  juftification.  Rom  v.  16. 

The  precepts,  promifes,  and  threatenings  of  the  Gofpej 
will  rife  up  in  judgment  againft  us,  and  the  articles  of  our 
faith  will  be  fo  many  articles  of  accufation.  Ti  lot  fan. 

9.  Punifhment  infli&ed  by  providence,  with  reference  to  fome 
particular  crime. 

This  judgment  of  the  heavens  that  makes  us  tremble, 

T ouches  us  not  with  pity.  Shakef.  King  Lear. 

We  cannot  be  guilty  of  greater  uncharitablencls,  than  to  in- 
tei  pret  afflidlions  as  punifhments  and  judgments  t  it  aggravates 
the  evil  to  him  who  fuffers,  when  he  looks  upon  hunfelf  as 
the  mark  of  divine  vengeance.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

10.  Diftribution  of  juftice. 

The  Jews  made  infurre&ion  againft  Paul,  and  brought  him 
to  the  judgment  feat.  Afisxvm.  12. 

Your  difhonour 

Mangles  true  judgment ,  and  bereaves  the  ftate 
Of  that  integrity  which  fhould  become  it.  Shakef.  Coriol. 
In  judgments  between  rich  and  poor,  confider  not  what  the 
poor  man  needs,  but  what  is  his  own.  Taylor. 

.  A  boId  and  wife  petitioner  goes  ftrait  to  the  throne  and 
judgment  feat  of  the  monarch.  Arbuthn.  and  Pope  s  Mart.  Set  ib. 

11.  Judiciary  laws;  ftatutes. 

If  ye  hearken  to  thefe  judgments ,  and  keep  and  do  them, 
the  Lord  thy  God  fhall  keep  unto  thee  the  covenant.  Deutr. 

12.  The  laft  doom. 

The  dreadful  judgment  day 

So  dreadful  will  not  be  as  was  his  fight.  Shakef  Hat.  VI. 
Ju'dic atory.  n.f.  [ judico ,  Latin.] 

1.  Diftribution  of  juftice. 

.  ^uch  crime  appeared  as  the  lords,  the  fupreme  court  of 
judicatory ,  would  judge  worthy  of  death.  Clarendon. 

2.  Court  of  juftice. 

Human  judicatories  give  fentence  on  matters  of  tight  and 
wrong,  but  inquire  not  into  bounty  and  beneficence.  Atterb. 
Judicature,  n.f.  [ judicature,  Fr.  judico,  Latin.]  Power  of 
diftributing  juftice. 

The  honour  of  the  judges  in  their  judicature  is  the  king’s 
honour.  .  Bacon' s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

If  he  fhould  bargain  for  a  place  of  judicature ,  let  him  be 
rejected  with  fhame.  Paeon. 

h\  judicatures  to  take  away  the  trumpet,  the  fcarlet,  the  at¬ 
tendance,  makes  juftice  naked  as  well  as  blind.  South's  Sermons. 
JUDI'CIAL.  adj.  [ judicium ,  Latin.] 

1.  Praftifed  in  the  diftribution  of  pubiick  juftice. 

WFat  government  can  be  without  judicial  proceedings  ? 
And  what  judicature  without  a  religious  oath  ?  Bentleys  Setm. 

2.  Inflidfted  on  as  a  penalty. 

1  he  refiftance  of  thofe  will  caufe  a  judicial  hardnefs.  South. 
Judi  cially.  adv.  [from  judicial. j  In  the  forms  of  legal 
juftice. 

It  will  behove  us  to  think  that  we  fee  God  ftiil  looking  on, 
and  weighing  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  atftions  in  the 
balance  of  infallible  juftice,  and  paffing  the  fame  judgment 
which  he  intends  hereafter  judicially  to  declare.  Grew's  Cofmol. 
J'udi'ciary.  adj.  [  judiciairc ,  Fr.  judiciarius ,  Latin.]  Paffing 
judgment  upon  any  thing. 

Before  weight  be  laid  upon  notions  of  judiciary  aftrologers, 
the  influence  of  conftellations  ought,  by  fevere  experiments, 
to  be  made  out.  Boyle. 

JUDPCIOUS.  adj.  [juduieux,  French.]  Prudent;  wife;  flil- 
ful  in  any  matter  or  affair. 

For  your  husband. 

He’s  noble,  wife,  judicious ,  and  beft  knows 
The  fits  o’  th’  feafon.  Shakef.  Macbeth. 

Love  hath  his  feat 

In  reafon,  and  is  judicious.  Milton . 

I  o  each  favour  meaning  we  apply. 

And  palate  call  judicious.  "  Milton. 

We  are  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all  ages  for  thofe 
difeoveries  they  have  left  behind  them.  Locke. 

Judi'ciously.  adv.  [from judicious.]  Skilfully;  wifely;  with 
juft  determination. 

So  bold,  yet  fo  judicioufy  you  dare. 

That  your  ieaft  pnaife  is  to  be  regular. 


Dryden. 

Longinus 
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Longinus  has  judlcioujly  preferred  the  fublime  genius  that 
fometimes  errs  to  the  middling  or  indifferent  one,  which 
makes  few  faults,  but  feldom  rifes  to  excellence.  Dryden. 
Jug.  n.f.  [jugge,  Danifh.J  A  large  drinking  veflel  with  a  gib¬ 
bous  or  fwelling  belly. 

You’d  rail  upon  the  hoftefs  of  the  houfe, 

Becaufe  lhe  bought  ftone  jugs  and  no  feal’d  quarts.  Shak. 

He  fetch’d  ’em  drink, 

Fill’d  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink.  Swift's  Mifcel. 

To  Ju'GGLE.  v.  n.  [jougler  or  jongler ,  Fr.  jocari ,  Lat.] 

1.  To  play  tricks  by  flight  of  hand  ;  to  fhow  falle  appearances 
of  extraordinary  performances. 

The  ancient  miracle  of  Memnon’s  ftatue  feems  to  be  a 
juggling  of  the  Ethiopian  priefts.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

2.  To  pradtife  artifice  or  impofture. 

Be  thefe  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ’d. 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  fenfe.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Is’t  poflible  the  fpells  of  France  fhould  juggle 
Men  into  luch  ftrange  mockeries  ?  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

They  ne’er  forfwore  themfelves,  nor  lied, 

Difdain’d  to  flay  for  friends  confents  ; 

Nor  juggl'd  about  fettlements.  Hudibras ,  />.  iii. 

Ju'ggle.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  trick  by  legerdemain. 

2.  An  impollure  ;  a  deception. 

The  notion  was  not  the  invention  of  politicians,  and  a 
juggle  of  ftate  to  cozen  the  people  into  obedience.  Tillotfon. 
Ju/ggler.  7i.  f.  [from  juggle.] 

1.  One  who  praefiles  flight  of  hand  ;  one  who  deceives  the 
eye  by  nimble  conveyance. 

They  fay  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage. 

As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 

Drug-working  forcerers  that  change  the  mind, 

Dnkuiied  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 

A  nd  many  fuch  like  libertines  of  fin.  Shakefpeare. 

I  law  a  juggler  that  had  a  pair  of  cards,  and  would  tell  a 
man  what  card  he  thought.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hijl. 

Ariftaeus  was  a  famous  poet,  that  fiouriihed  in  the  days  of 
Croefus,  and  a  notable  juggler.  Sandys's  Travels. 

Fortune-tellers,  jugglers ,  and  importers,  do  daily  delude 
them.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errous,  b.  i. 

The  juggler  which  another’s  flight  can  fhow. 

But  teaches  how  the  world  his  own  may  known  Garth. 
One  who  is  managed  by  a  juggler  fancies  he  has  money  in 
hand  ;  but  let  him  grafp  it  never  fo  carefully,  upon  a  word 
or  two  it  increafes  or  dwindles.  Addijon's  Freeholder ,  N°.  18. 

What  magick  makes  our  money  rife. 

When  dropt  into  the  fouthern  main; 

Or  do  thefe  jugglers  cheat  us  l  Swift's  Mifcel. 

2.  A  cheat ;  a  trickifh  fellow. 

O  me,  you  juggler ;  oh,  you  canker  bloflom. 

You  thief  of  love  ;  what,  have  you  come  by  night. 

And  floll’n  my  love’s  heart  from  him  ?  Shahefpeare. 

I  fins  no  harm 

To  officer,  juggler,  orjurticeof  peace.  Donne. 

Ju'gglingly.  adv.  [from  juggle.]  In  a  deceptive  manner. 
Ju'gular.  adj.  [ jugulum ,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  the  throat. 

A  gentleman  was  wounded  into  the  internal  jugular,  through 
his  neck.  Wifeman' s  Surgery. 

JUICE.  7i.  f.  [jus,  French  ;  juys,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  liquor,  fap,  or  water  of  plants  and  fruits. 

If  I  define  wine,  I  murt  fay,  wine  is  a  juice  not  liquid,  or 
wine  is  a  fubftance ;  for  juice  includes  both  fubftance  and 
liquid.  Watts's  Logick ,  p.  i. 

Unnumber’d  fruits, 

A  friendly  juice  to  cool  thirft’s  rage  contain.  Thomfon. 

2.  The  fluid  in  animal  bodies. 

-c,  Juice  in  language  is  lefs  than  blood  ;  for  if  the  words  be 
but  becoming  and  fignifying,  and  the  fenfe  gentle,  there  is 
'  juice:  but  where  that  wanteth,  the  language  is  thin,  fcarce 
covering  the  bone.  Benj.  Johnfon's  Difcovery. 

y  An  animal  whofe  juices  are  unfound  can  never  be  nourifh- 
ed  ;  unfound  juices  can  never  repair  the  fluids.  Arbuthnot. 
iYeless.  adj.  [from  juice.]  Dry;  without  moifture ;  with- 
;  out  juice. 

Divine  Providence  has  fpread  her  table  every-where ;  not 
•  With  a  juicclefs  green  carpet,  but  with  fucculent  herbage  and 
nourilhing  grafs.  More's  Antidote  againjl  Athcijm. 

When  Boreas’  fpirit  blurters  fore, 

Beware  th’  inclement  heav’ns ;  now  let  thy  hearth 
'  Crackle  with  juicclefs  boughs.  Philips. 

Ju'iciness.  n.f.  [from  juice.  J  Plenty  of  juice  ;  fucculence. 
Jv/ icy.  adj.  [from  juice.]  Moift  ;  full  of  juice. 

Earth  being  taken  out  of  watery  woods,  will  put  forth 
herbs  of  a  fat  an d  juicy  fubrtance.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

Each  plant  and  juicieji  gourd  will  pluck.  Milton. 

Themufk’s  furpaffing  worth  !  that,  in  its  youth, 

Its  tender  nonage,  loads  the  fpreading  boughs 
With  large  and  juicy  offspring.  Philips. 

To  Juke.  v.n.  [juchcr,  French.] 
i.  I'o  perch  upon  any  thing  :  as,  birds. 


2.  Juhing,  in  Scotland,  denotes  ftill  any  complaifance  fry  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  head. 

Two  afles  travelled  ;  the  one  laden  with  oafs,  the  Other 
with  money  :  the  money-merchant  was  fo  proud  of  his  trurt, 
that  he  went  juking  and  tolling  of  his  head.  L' Eflrange. 

J'ujub.  \n.  f  [zizyphus,  Lat.]  A  plant  whofe  flower  co'n- 

Ju'jubes.  J  fifts  of  feveral  leaves;  which  are  placed  circular¬ 
ly,  and  expand  in  form  of  a  rofe  ;  ‘out  of  whofe  empalement 
rifes  the  pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  fiefhy 
Fruit;  lhaped  like  ah  olive,  including  ah  hard  rtiell  divided  in¬ 
to  cells,  each  containing  an  oblong  nut  or  kernel.  The  fruit 
is  like  a  fmall  plum,  but  it  has  little  flefli  upon  the  rtone.  Mill. 

Ju‘  lap.  n.f.  [A  word  of  Arabick  original;  julapiwn ,  low 
Lat.  julep ,  Fr.] 

Julap  is  an  extemporaneous  form  of  medicine,  made  of 
fimple  and  compound  Water  fweetened,  and  ferves  for  a  vehi¬ 
cle  to  other  forms  not  fo  convenient  to  take  alone.  Sjhiincy. 
Behold  this  cordial  julap  here; 

That  flames  and  dances  in  his  cryftal  bounds 
With  fpirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  fyrups  mixt.  Milton. 
If  any  part  of  the  aiter-birth  be  left,  endeavour  the  bring¬ 
ing  that  away ;  and  by  good  fudorificks  and  cordials  expel 
the  venom,  and  contemperate  the  heat  and  acrimony  byjulaps 
and  emulfions.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

JuYus.  n.  J'. 

1.  July  fotver.  See  Clove-gillifower  and  Gilliflower. 

2.  Julus,  among  botanifts,  denotes  thofe  long  worm-like 

tufts  or  palms,  as  they  are  called  in  willows,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  grow  out,  and  hang  pendular  down 
from  hazels,  walnut-trees,  &c.  Miller. 

JuTy.  n.f  [Julius,  Lat.  juillet,  Fr.]  The  month  anciently 
called  quintilis,  or  the  fifth  from  March,  named  July  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Julius  Cecfar  ;  the  feventh  month  from  January. 

July  I  would  have  drawvn  in  a  jacket  of  light  yellow,  eat¬ 
ing  cherries,  with  his  face  and  bolom  fun-burnt.  Pcacbam. 

JU'MART.  n.f.  [French.] 

Mules  and  jumarts ,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an  afs 
and  a  mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  bull  and  a  mare, 
are  frequent.  Locke* 

To  Ju'mble.  v.  a.  [in  Chaucer,  j  ombre,  from  combler,  French, 
Skinner.]  To  mix  violently  and  confufedly  together. 

Perfons  and  humours  may  be  jumbled  and  difguifed ;  but 
nature,  like  quickiilver,  will  never  be  killed.  L’ Eflrange. 

A  verbal  concordance  leads  not  always  to  texts  of  the  fame 
meaning ;  and  one  may  obferve,  how  apt  that  is  to  jumble 
together  p.aflages  of  feripture,  and  thereby  difturb  the  true 
meaning  of  holy  feripture.  Locke . 

Writing  is  but  juft  like  dice, 

And  lucky  mains  make  people  wife ; 

And  jumbled  words,  if  fortune  throw  them. 

Shall,  well  as  Dryden,  form  a  poem.  Prior. 

Is  it  not  a  firmer  foundation  for  tranquillity,  to  believe  that 
all  things  were  at  firft  created,  and  are  continually  ordered 
for  the  beft,  than  that  the  whole  univerfe  is  mere  bungling 
and  blundering ;  all  ill-favouredly  cobled  and  jumbled  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  unguided  agitation  and  rude  fhurtles  of  matter. 

Bentley' s  Sermons. 

How  tragedy  and  comedy  embrace. 

How  farce  and  epick  get  a  jumbled  race.  Pope's  Dunciad. 
That  the  univerfe  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of 
atoms,  I  will  no  more  believe,  than  that  the  accidental  jum¬ 
bling  of  the  alphabet  would  fall  into  a  moft  ingenious  treatife 
of  philofophy.  Swift. 

1  o  Ju'mble.  v.n.  To  be  agitated  together. 

I  hey  will  all  meet  and  jumble  together  into  a  perfect  har- 

mony-  Swift. 

Ju'mble.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.]  Confufed  mixture ;  violent 
and  confufed  agitation. 

Had  the  world  been  coagmented  from  that  fuppofed  fortui¬ 
tous  jumble ,  this  hypothefis  had  been  tolerable.  Gla7iville. 

What  jumble  here  is  made  of  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  as  if 
they  were  all  alienated  with  equal  juftice.  Swift. 

Ju'ment.  n.f.  [ jument ,  hr.  jumentutn,  Lat.]  Beaft  of  burthen. 
Juments,  as  horfes,  oxen,  and  afles,  have  no  eruertation, 
or  belching.  Brown  s  V ulgar  Errours ,  b.  i. 

To  Jump.  v.  n.  [gumpen,  Dutch.] 

I.  To  leap  ;  to  flop  ;  to  move  forward  without  ftep  or  Aiding. 
Not  the  worft  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  an 
half  by  the  fquare.  Shakejpeare' s  Winter's  Tale. 

Here,  upon  this  bank  and  fhelve  of  time, 

W e’d  jump  the  life  to  come.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

The  herd  come  ju?npi7ig  by  me. 

And  fearlefs,  quench  their  thirft,  while  I  look  on. 

And  take  me  for  their  fellow-citizen.  Dryden 

So  have  I  feen  from  Severn’s  brink 
A  flock  of  geefe  jump  down  together, 

Swim  where  the  bird  of  Jove  would  fink, 

And  fwimming  never  wet  a  feather.  Stoift 

Candidates  petition  the  emperor  to  entertain  the  court  with 
a  dance  on  the  rope;  and  whoever  jumps  the  higheft  fucceeds 
in  the  office.  Gulliver's  Travels. 
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2-  To  leap  fuddenly. 

One  Peregrinus  jumped  into  a  fiery  furnace  at  the  Olym- 
pick  games,  only  to  fliew  the  company  how  far  his  vanity 
could  carry  him.  Collier. 

We  fee  a  little,  prefume  a  great  deal,  and  fo  jump  to  the 
conclufion.  Speflatory  N°.  626. 

3.  To  jolt. 

The  noife  of  the  prancing  horfes,  and  of  the  jumping  cha¬ 
riots.  Nab.  iii.  2. 

4.  To  agree ;  to  tally;  to  join. 

Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumftance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump 
That  I  am  Viola.  Sbakejp.  Twelfth  Night. 

In  fome  fort  it  jumps  with  my  humour.  Shakejpeare . 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  juft  account, 

Yet  do  they  all  confirm  a  Turkifh  fleet.  Sbakefp.  Othello , 
Becaufe  I  will  not  jump  with  common  fpirits, 

And  rank  me  with  the  barb’rous  nations.  Sbakefpeare. 
Herein  perchance  he  jumps  not  with  Lipfius.  Hakewill. 

Never  did  trufty  fquire  with  knight, 

Or  knight  with  fquire,  e’er  jump  more  right ; 

Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit. 

As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit.  Hudibras ,  p.  i. 

This  {hews  how  perfedtly  the  rump 
And  commonwealth  in  nature  jump  : 

For  as  a  fly  that  goes  to  bed, 

Refts  with  his  tail  above  his  head  ; 

So  in  this  mungrel  ftate  of  ours. 

The  rabble  are  the  fupreme  powers.  Hudibras ,  p.  iii. 

Good  wits  jumpt  and  mine  the  nimbler  of  the  two.  More. 
Good  now,  how  your  devotions  jump  with  mine.  Dryd. 

I  am  happier  for  finding  our  judgments  jump  in  the  notion. 

Pope  to  Swift. 

JUMP.  adv.  Exa&ly ;  nicely.  Obfolete. 

Otherwife  one  man  could  not  excel  another,  but  all  flhould 
be  either  abfolutely  good,  as  hitting  jump  that  indivifible  point 
or  center  wherein  goodnefs  confifteth  ;  or  elfe' miffing  it,  they 
fhould  be  excluded  out  of  the  number  of  well  doers.  Hooker. 
But  fince  fo  jump  upon  this  bloody  queftion. 

You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 

Are  here  arriv’d.  Shakefpeare’s  Hamlet. 

Myfelf  the  while  to  draw  the  Moor  apart. 

And  bring  him  jump,  when  he  may  Caffio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife.  Sbakefpeare’ s  Othello, 

Jump.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  a£t  of  jumping  ;  a  leap  ;  a  {kip. 

The  fureft  way  for  a  learner  is,  not  to  advance  by  jumps 
and  large  ftrides ;  let  that,  which  he  fets  himfelf  to  learn 
next,  be  as  nearly  conjoined  with  what  he  knows  already,  as 
is  poffible.  Locke. 

2.  A  lucky  chance. 

Do  not  exceed 

The  prefcript  of  this  fcrowl :  our  fortune  lies 
Upon  this  jump.  Sbakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

3.  [  Jupe ,  French.]  A  waiftcoat ;  a  kind  of  loofe  or  limber 
ftays  worn  by  fickly  ladies. 

The  weeping  caflock.  fear’d  into  a  jumpy 
A  fign  the  prefbyter’s  worn  to  the  ftump.  Cleaveland. 
Ju'ncate.  n.f.  [ juncade ,  French  ;  gioncata ,  Italian.] 

1.  Cheefecake  ;  a  kind  of  fweetmeat  of  curds  and  fugar. 

2.  Any  delicacy. 

A  goodly  table  of  pure  ivory. 

All  fpread  with  juncatesy  fit  to  entertain 

The  greateft  prince.  Spenfer ,  Sonnet  77. 

With  ftories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  fairy  Mab  the  juncates  eat.  Milton. 

3.  A  furtive  or  private  entertainment.  It  is  now  improperly 
written  junket  in  this  fenfe,  which  alone  remains  much  in 
ufe.  SeeJu'NKET. 

Ju'ncous.  adj.  [junceusy  Lat.]  Full  of  bulruflies. 

Ju'nction.  n.f.  [ jonRion ,  French.]  Union;  coalition. 

Upon  the  junction  of  the  two  corps,  our  fpies  difeovered  a 
great  cloud  of  duft.  Addifon. 

JUNCTURE,  n.f.  [junfluray  Latin.] 

1.  The  line  at  which  two  things  are  joined  together. 

Befides  thofe  groffer  elements  of  bodies,  fait,  fulphur,  and 
mercury,  there  may  be  ingredients  of  a  more  fubtile  nature, 
which  being  extremely  little,  may  efcape  unheeded  at  the 
junctures  of  the  diftillatory  veflels,  though  never  fo  carefully 

luted.  Boyle. 

1.  Joint;  articulation. 

She  has  made  the  back-bone  of  feveral  vertebrae,  as  being 
lefs  in  danger  of  breaking  than  if  they  were  all  one  entire 
bone  without  thofe  griftly  junctures.  More. 

All  other  animals  have  tranfverfe  bodies ;  and  though  fome 
do  raife  themfelves  upon  their  hinder  legs  to  an  upright  pof- 
ture,  yet  they  cannot  endure  it  long,  neither  are  the  figures 
or  junctures y  or  order  of  their  bones,  fitted  to  fuch  a  pofture. 
-  Hale's  Originat.  of  Mankind. 

3.  Union  ;  amity. 

Nor  are  the  fobereft  of  them  fo  apt  for  that  devotional 
compliance  and  junRure  of  hearts,  which  I  defire  to  bear  in 
thofe  holy  offices  to  be  performed  with  me.  K.  Charles. 
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4.  A  critical  point  or  article  of  time. 

By  this  profeflion  in  that  junRure  of  time,  they  bid  fare- 
wel  to  all  the  pleafures  of  this  life.  Addifon. 

When  any  law  does  not  conduce  to  the  publick  fafety/but 
in  fome  extraordinary  junRureSy  the  very  observation  of  it 
would  endanger  the  community,  that  law  ought  to  be  laid 
afleep.  Addifon  s  Freeholder ,  N°.  16. 

June,  n.f  [ Juiuy  Fr.  Juniusy  Lat.]  The  fixth  month  from 
January. 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  green.  Peacham. 

Ju'nior.  adj.  [junior ,  Lat.]  One  younger  than  another. 

The  fools  my  juniors  by  a  year. 

Are  tortur’d  with  fufpenfe  and  fear, 

Who  wifely  thought  my  age  a  fereen, 

When  death  approach’d  to  rtand  between.  Swift. 

According  to  the  nature  of  men  of  years,  I  was  repining 
at  the  rife  of  my  juniorsy  and  unequal  diftribution  of  wealth. 

Tati cry  Ny.  100. 

Ju'niper.  n.f.  [jumperusy  Lat.]  A  plant. 

The  leaves  of  the  juniper  are  long,  narrow,  and  prickly  ; 
the  male  flowers  are,  in  fome  fpecies,  produced  at  remote 
diftances  from  the  fruit  on  the  fame  tree  ;  but  in  other  fpecies 
they  are  produced  on  different  trees  from  the  fruit :  the  firft 
is  a  foft  pulpy  berry,  containing  three  feeds  in  each.  Miller. 

Some  of  our  common  juniper  fhrubs  are  males  and  fome 
females,  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  male  fhrubs  produce,  in 
April  and  May,  a  fmall  kind  of  juli  with  apices  on  them, 
very  large,  and  full  of  farina  ;  the  females  produce  none  of 
thele  juli,  but  only  the  berries,  which  do  not  ripen  till  the 
fecond  year,  and  then  do  not  immediately  fall  off ;  fo  that  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  the  berries  of  three  different 
years  at  once  on  the  fame  tree.  The  fhrub  is  very  common 
with  us  on  heaths  and  barren  hills,  but  the  berries  ufed  me¬ 
dicinally  in  our  {hops  are  brought  from  Germany,  where  it 
is  greatly  more  abundant.  The  berries  are  powerful  atte- 
nuants,  diureticks,  and  carminative.'  Hill. 

A  clyfter  may  be  made  of  the  common  decodlions,  or  of 
mallows,  bay,  and  juniper  berries,  with  oil  of  linfeed.  IVifem. 

Junk.  n.  f.  [probably  an  Indian  word.] 

1.  A  fmall  fhip  of  China. 

America,  which  have  now  but  junks  and  canoes,  abound¬ 
ed  then  in  tall  {hips.  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis. 

2.  Pieces  of  old  cable.  A  inf. 

Ju'nket.  n.f  [properly juncate.  SeeJuNCATE.] 

1.  A  fweetmeat. 

You  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feaft.  Sbakefp. 

2.  A  ftolen  entertainment. 

To  Ju'nket.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  feaft  fecretly;  to  make  entertainments  by  ftealth. 

Whatever  good  bits  you  can  pilfer  in  the  day,  fave  them 
to  junket  with  your  fellow  fervants  at  night.  Swift. 

2.  To  feaft. 

Job’s  children  junketed  and  feafted  together  often,  but  the 
reckoning  coft  them  dear  at  laft.  South's  Sermons. 

The  apoftle  would  have  no  revelling  or  junketing.  South. 

JU'NTO.  n.f.  [Italian.]  A  cabal ;  a  kind  of  men  combined 
in  any  fecret  defign. 

Would  men  have  fpent  toilfome  days  and  watchful  nights 
in  the  laborious  queft  of  knowledge  preparative  to  this  work, 
at  length  come  and  dance  attendance  for  approbation  upon  a 
junto  of  petty  tyrants,  adfed  by  party  and  prejudice,  who  de¬ 
nied  fitnefs  from  learning,  and  grace  from  morality.  South. 

From  this  time  began  an  intrigue  between  his  majefty  and 
a  junto  of  minifters,  which  had  like  to  have  ended  in  my  de- 
ftrudtion.  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

I'vory.  n.f.  [ivoirey  French;  ebur,  Lat.] 

Ivory  is  a  hard,  folid,  and  firm  fubftance,  of  a  fine  white 
colour,  and  capable  of  a  very  good  polifti :  it  is  the  dens  ex- 
ertus  of  the  elephant,  who  carries  on  each  fide  of  his  jaws  a 
tooth  of  fix  or  feven  feet  in  length,  of  the  thicknels  of  a 
man’s  thigh  at  the  bafe,  and  almoft  entirely  folid  ;  the  two 
fometimes  weighing  three  hundreed  and  thirty  pounds  :  thefe 
ivory  tufks  are  hollow  from  the  bafe  to  a  certain  height,  and 
the  cavity  is  filled  with  a  compact  medullary  fubftance,  leem- 
ing  to  have  a  great  number  of  glands  in  it.  1  he  fineft  ivory 
is  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  great  quantity  of  it  is 
not  taken  immediately  from  the  head  of  the  animal,  but 
found  buried  in  the  earth.  The  ivory  of  the  iflands  of  Ceylon 
and  of  Achem  do  not  become  yellow  in  the  wearing  as  all 
other  ivory  does,  and  it  therefore  bears  a  greater  price  than 
of  the  Guinea  coaft.  The  preparations  of  ivory  have  the 
fame  reftorative  virtues  with  thofe  of  the  hartfhorn.  Hill. 

There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flefb  and  hers,  than 
between  jet  and  ivory.  Sbakejp.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Draw  Erato  with  a  fweet  and  lovely  countenance,  bear¬ 
ing  a  heart  with  an  ivory  key.  Peacham. 

From  their  ivory  port  the  cherubim 
Forth  iffu’d.  Milton. 

Two  gates  the  filent  houfe  of  fleep  adorn, 

Of  polifh’d  iv’ry  this,  that  of  tranfparent  horn  : 

True  vifions  through  tranfparent  horn  arile, 

Through  polifh’d  iv'ry  pafs  deluding  lies.  Dryden  s  Ain . 

3  Ju'PPON. 
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JuppoV.  n.f.  [  juppon ,  French.]  A  fhort  clofe  coat. 

Some  wore  a  breaft-plate  and  a  light  juppon , 

Their  horfes  cloath’d  with  rich  caparifon.  *  Dryden. 

Jv'rat.  n.f,  [jurat  US)  Lat.  jura  jure,  Fr.]  A  magiftrate  in 
tome  corporations.  * 

Juratory,  ad}.  [ juratoire ,  Fr.  juro,  Lat.]  Giving  an  oath. 
A  contumacious  perfon  may  be  compelled  to  give  juratory 

,  Cautlon  de  porendojuri.  jy[;^s  p 

juridical,  adj.  [ jundicus ,  Lat.  juridique,  Fr.] 

1.  Ailing  in  the  diftribution  of  juftice. 

2.  Ufed  in  courts  of  juftice. 

According  to  a juridical  account  and  legal  fignification, 
tune  within  memory,  by  the  ftatute  of  Weftminfter,  was 
fettled  m  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Richard  the 

T  “  ,  Holds  Hijl.  of  the  Common  Law  of  England. 

Juridically,  adj.  [from  juridical.]  With  legal  authority ; 
according  to  forms  of  juftice. 

Jurisconsult,  n.f.  [ juris  confultus ,  Latin.]  One  who  gives 
his  opinion  in  cafes  of  law. 

There  is  mention  made,  in  a  decifion  of  the  jurifconfult 
Javolemus,  of  a  Britannick  fleet.  Arbuthmt  on  Coins. 

Jurisdiction,  n.f.  [ jurifdtdho ,  Lat.,  jurif didiion,  Fr.] 

1.  Legal  authority  ;  extent  of  power. 

Sometimes  the  practice  of  fuch  jurifdidtion  may  fwerve 
through  error  even  in  the  very  beft,  and  for  other  refpeds, 
where  lefs  integrity  is.  Hooker,  b.  v. 

Without  the  king’s  afTent  or  knowledge. 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate  ;  by  which  power 
You  maim’d  the  jurifdiction  of  all  bifhops.  Sbakefpeare. 
All  perfons  exercifing  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidtion  fhould  have 
the  king’s  arms  in  their  leals  of  office.  Hayward. 

This  place  exempt 

From  heav’n’s  high  jurif didiion.  Milton. 

As  Adam  had  no  fuch  power  as  gave  him  fovereign  jurif- 
didiion  over  mankind.  Locke. 

This  cullom  in  a  popular  Rate,  of  impeaching  particular 
men,  may  feem  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  people’s  chufing 
to  exercifc  their  own  jurifdidiion  in  perfon.  Swift-, 

2-  Diftridt  to  which  any  authority  extends. 

Jurisprudence,  n.  J.  [jurifprudence ,  Fr.  jurifprudentia ,  Lat.] 
The  fcience  of  law. 

Ju'rist.  n.f.  [  jurifle ,  Fr.  jura ,  Lat.]  A  civil  lawyer;  a  man 
who  profefles  the  fcience  of  the  law ;  a  civilian. 

This  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  the  principles  of  juri/ls.  Bac. 

Ju'ror.  n.f.  [juro,  Lat.]  One  that  ferves  on  the  jury. 

Were  the  jurors  picked  out  of  choice  men,  this  would  be 
as  bad  ;  for  the  evidence  will  be  as  deceitful  as  the  verdi<ft. 

Spenfers  State  of  Ireland. 

I  fhall  find  your  lordfhip  judge  and  juror , 

You  are  fo  merciful,  I  fee  your  end, 

’Tis  my  undoing.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

I  fing  no  harm,  good  footh  !  to  any  wight. 

Officer,  jugler,  or  juftice  of  peace, 

furor,  or  judge.  Donne, 

About  noon  the  jurors  went  together,  and  becaufe  they 
could  not  agree,  they  were  fhut  in.  Hayward. 

Ju'ry.  n.f.  [jurata,  Lat.  jure,  Fr.] 

fury,  a  company  of  men,  as  twenty-four  or  twelve,  fworn 
to  deliver  a  truth  upon  fuch  evidence  as  fhall  be  delivered 
them  touching  the  matter  in  queftion.  There  be  three  man¬ 
ners  of  trials  in  England  :  one  by  parliament,  another  by 
battle,  and  the  third  by  affife  or  jury.  The  trial  by  affife, 
be  the  action  civil  or  criminal,  publick  or  private,  perfonal 
or  real,  is  referred  for  the  fa<ft  to  a  jury,  and  as  they  find  it, 
fo  pafteth  the  judgment.  This  jury  is  ufed  not  only  in  cir¬ 
cuits  of  juftices  errant,  but  alfo  in  other  courts,  and  matters 
of  office,  as,  if  the  efeheatour  make  inquifition  in  any  thing 
touching  his  office,  he  doth  it  by  a  jury  of  inqueft  :  if  the 
coroner  inquire  how  a  fubjedl  found  dead  came  to  his  end, 
he  ufeth  an  inqueft  :  the  juftices  of  peace  in  their  quarter- 
feffions,  the  fheriff  in  his  county  and  turn,  the  bailiff  of  a 
hundred,  the  fteward  of  a  court-leet  or  epurt-baron,  if  they 
inquire  of  any  offence,  or  decide  any  caufe  between  party 
and  party,  they  do  it  by  the  fame  manner :  fo  that  where  it 
is  faid,  that  all  things  be  triable  by  parliament,  battle,  or 
affize  ;  affize,  in  this  place,  is  taken  for  a  jury  or  inqueft, 
empanelled  upon  any  caufe  in  a  court  where  this  kind  of  trial 
is  ufed.  This  jury,  though  it  appertain  to  moft  courts  of  the 
common  law,  yet  it  is  moft  notorious  in  the  half  year  courts 
of  the  juftices  errants,  commonly  called  the  great  affizes, 
and  in  the  quarter-feffions,  and  in  them  it  is  moft  ordinarily 
called  a  jury ,  and  that  in  civil  caufes  ;  whereas  in  other 
courts  it  is  often  termed  an  inqueft.  In  the  general  affize, 
there  are  ufually  many  juries ,  becaufe  there  be  ltore  of  caufes, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  commonly  to  be  tried,  whereof  pne 
is  called  the  grand  jury,  and  the  reft  petit  juries.  The  grand 
jury  con  lifts  ordinarily  of  twenty-four  grave  and  fubftaqtial 
gentlemen,  or  fome  of  them  yeomen,  chofen  indifferently 
out  of  the  whole  fhire  by  the  fheriff,  to  confider  of  all  bills 
of  indictment  preferred  to  the  court ;  which  they  do  either 
approve  by  writing  upon  them  thefe  words,  btlla  vera,  or  dif- 
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allow  by  writing  ignoramus.  Such  as  they  cTo  approve,  if 
they  touch  life  and  death,  are  farther  referred  to  another  jury 
to  be  conftdered  of,  becaufe  the  cafe  is  of  fuch  importance  ; 
but  others  of  lighter  moment  are,  upon  their  allowance, 
without  more  work,  fined  by  the  bench,  except  the  party 
traverfe  the  indidlment,  or  challenge  it  for  infufficiency,  or 
remove  the  caufe  to  a  higher  court  by  certiorari ;  in  which 
two  former  cafes  it  is  referred  to  another  jury ,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  tranfmitted  to  the  higher.  Thofe  that  pafs  upon  civil 
caufes  real,  are  all,  or  fo  many  as  can  conveniently  be  had, 
of  the  fame  hundred,  where  the  land  or  tenement  in  queftion 
doth  lie,  and  four  at  the  leaft  ;  and  they,  upon  due  exami¬ 
nation,  bring  in  their  verdict  either  for  the  demandant  or  te¬ 
nant :  according  unto  which,  judgment  paffeth  afterward  in 
the  court  where  the  caufe  firft  began ;  and  the  reafon  hereof 
is,  becaufe  thefe  juftices  of  affize  are,  in  this  cafe,  for  the 
eafe  of  the  countries  only  to  take  the  verdidl  of  the  jury  by 
the  virtue  of  the  writ  called  nfi  prius,  and  fo  return  it  to  the 
court  where  the  caufe  is  depending.  Cowell. 

The  jury,  palling  on  the  priloner’s  life. 

May  in  the  fworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try.  Shakefp.  Meaf.  for  Meafuret 
How  innocent  I  was, 

His  noble  jury  and  foul  caufe  can  witnefs.  Shakefp.  H.  IV. 
Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury ,  that  had  palpably 
taken  fhares  of  money  before  they  gave  up  their  verdict.  Bac. 

Ju'ryman.  n.f.  [jury  and  man.]  One  who  is  impannclled  on 
a  jury. 

The  hungry  judges  foon  the  fentence  fign. 

And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine.  Pope. 

No  judge  was  knoAii,  upon  or  off  the  bench,  to  ufe  the 
leaft  infinuation,  that  might  affect  the  inferelts  of  any  one 
fingle  juryman,  much  lefs  of  a  whole  jury.  Swift's  Mi  feel. 

Ju'rymast.  n.f.  So  the  feamen  call  whatever  they  fet  up  in 
the  room  of  a  maft  loft  in  a  fight,  or  by  a  ftorm  ;  being 
fome  great  yard  which  they  put  down  into  the  ftep  of  that 
loft  maft,  fattening  it  into  the  partners,  and  fitting  to  if  the 
mitten  or  fome  lelfer  yard  with  fails  and  ropes,  and  with  it 
make  a  hard  fhift  to  fail.  Harris, 

JUST.  adj.  [jujle,  Fr.  juflus ,  Latin.] 

1.  Upright  j  incorrupt}  equitable  in  the  diftribution  of  juftice. 

Take  it,  while  yet  ’tis  praife,  before  my  rage 
Unfafely  jujl,  break  loofe  on  this  bad  age.  Dryden. 

2.  Honeft ;  without  crime  in  dealing  with  others. 

fufl  balances,  jujl  weights,  and  a  jujl  ephaph.  Lev.  xix. 
Men  are  commonly  fo  jujl  to  virtue  and  goodnefs,  as  to 
praife  it  in  others,  even  when  they  do  not  prabtife  it  them- 
lelves.  Hillotfon's  Sermons, 

fufl  of  thy  word,  in  ev’ry  thought  fincere. 

Who  knew  no  wifh  but  what  the  world  might  hear.  Pope, 

3.  Exacft ;  proper  ;  accurate. 

Boileau’s  numbers  are  excellent,  his  expreffions  noble,  his 
thoughts  jujl,  his  language  pure,  his  fatyr  pointed,  and  his 
fenfe  clofe,  Dryden  >  fuv. 

Thefe  feenes  were  wrought, 

Embellifh’d  with  good  morals  and  jujl  thought.  Granville. 

fufl  precepts  thus  from  great  examples  giv’n, 

She  drew  from  them  what  they  deriv’d  from  heav’n.  Pope. 

Jujl  to  the  tale,  as  prefent  at  the  fray. 

Or  taught  the  labours  of  the  dreadful  way.  Pope, 

Once  on  a  time  La  Mancha’s  knight,  they  fay, 

A  certain  bard  encount’ring  on  the  way, 

Difcours’d  in  terms  as  jujl,  with  looks  as  fage, 

As  ere  could  Dennis  of  the  laws  o’  th’  ftage.  Pope. 

Though  the  fyllogifm  be  irregular,  yet  the  inferences  are 
jujl  and  true.  Watts’s  Logick. 

4.  Virtuous;  innocent;  pure. 

Noah  was  a  jujl  man,  and  perfect.  Gen.  vi.  9, 

How  fhould  man  be  jujl  with  God  ?  fob  ix.  2. 

A  jujl  man  falleth  feven  times  and  rifeth.  Prov.  xxiv.  16. 
He  fhall  be  recompenfed  at  the  refurrection  of  the  jujl. 

Mat.  xiv.  14. 

The  juft  th’  unjuft  to  ferve.  Milton. 

5.  True  ;  not  forged  ;  not  falfely  imputed  ;  well  grounded. 

Crimes  were  laid  to  his  charge  too  many,  the  leaft  whereof 
being  jujl,  had  bereaved  him  of  eftimation  and  credit.  Hooker. 

Me  though  jujl  right 

Did  firft  create  your  leader.  Milton. 

6.  Equally  retributed. 

He  received  a  jujl  recom  pence  of  reward,  Heh.  ii.  2. 
Whofe  damnation  is  jujl.  Rom.  iii.  8, 

As  Hefiod  fings,  fpread  water  o’er  thy  fields. 

And  a  mo  Pi  jujl  and  glad  increafe  it  yields,  Denham. 

7.  Complete  without  fuperfluity  or  defeift. 

He  was  a  comely  perfonage,  a  little  above  juf  ftature,  well 
and  ftrait  limbed,  but  Hinder.  Bacon's  Henry  VII, 

8.  Regular;  orderly. 

When  all 

The  war  fhall  ftand  ranged  in  its  jujl  array. 

And  dreadful  pomp  ;  then  will  I  think  on  thee,  Addi/on. 
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t).  Exa&ly  proportioned. 

The  prince  is  here  at  hand:  pleafeth  your  lordftnp 
To  meet  his  grace,  juft  diftance ’tween  our  armies?  Shak. 
10.  Full  ;  of  full  dimenfions. 

His  foldiers  had  divers  (kirmifhes  with  the  Numidians,  fo 
that  once  the  {kirmifh  was  like  to  have  come  to  a  juft  battle. 

Knolles's  Hifiory  of  the  Turks. 
There  is  not  any  one  particular  abovementioned,  but  would 
take  up  the  bufinefs  of  a  juji  volume.  Hales  Grig,  of  Mank. 
There  feldom  appeared  a  juji  army  in  the  civil  wars. 

Dut chefs  of  Newcajlle. 

lit  Exact  in  retribution. 

See  nations  {lowly  wife,  and  meanly  juji. 

To  bury’d  merit  raife  the  tardy  butt. 

V unity  of  Human  Wijhcs. 

Just,  a dv. 

1.  Exactly;  nicely;  accurately. 

The  god  Pan  guided  my  hand  juji  to  the  heart  of  the 
beaft.  Sidney. 

They  go  about  to  make  us  believe  that  they  are  juji  of  the 
fame  opinion,  and  that  they  only  think  fuch  ceremonies  are 
not  to  be  ufed  when  they  are  unprofitable,  or  when  as  good 
or  better  may  be  eftabliflied.  Hooker. 

There,  ev’n  juft  there  he  flood ;  and  as  fhe  fpoke, 

Where  laft  the  fpedlre  was,  {he  caft  her  look.  Dryden. 

A  few  feem  to  underftand  him  right;  juft  as  when  our  Sa¬ 
viour  Hid,  in  an  allegorical  fenfe,  except  ye  eat  the  flefh  of 
the  fon  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 

Bentley  s  Sermons. 

’Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  juji  alike  ;  yet  each  believes  his  own.  Pope. 

2.  Merely ;  barely. 

It  is  the  humour  of  weak  and  trifling  men  to  value  them- 
felves  upon  juji  nothing  at  all.  L'EJlrange. 

The  nereids  fwam  before 
To  fmooth  the  Teas  ;  a  foft  etefian  gale 
But  juft  infpir’d  and  gently  fwell’d  the  fail.  Dryden. 

Give  me,  ye  gods,  the  product  of  one  field, 

That  fo  I  neither  may  be  rich  nor  poor  ;  * 

And  having  juft  enough,  not  covet  more.  Dryden . 

3.  Nearly. 

Being  fpent  with  age,  and  juft  at  the  point  of  death,  Demo¬ 
critus  called  for  loaves  of  new  bread  to  be  brought,  and  with 
the  fleam  of  them  under  his  nofe  prolonged  his  life.  Temple. 
Just.  n.J.  \_joufte,  French. J  Mock  encounter  onhorfeback; 
tilt ;  tournament. 

None  was  either  more  grateful  to  the  beholders,  or  more 
noble  in  itfelf,  than  jufis,  both  with  fword  and  launce.  Sidney. 
What  news  from  Oxford  ?  hold  thofe  jufts  and  triumphs  ? 

Shakefpeare’s  Richard  II. 
Among  themfelves  the  tourney  they  divide, 

In  eqtial  fquadrons  rang’d  on  either  fide  ; 

Then  turn’d  their  horfes  heads,  and  man  to  man, 

And  fteed  to  fteed  oppos’d,  xht  jufts  began. 

To  Just.  v.  n.  [joujler,  French.] 

T.  To  engage  in  a  mock  fight ;  to  tilt. 

2.  To  pufli ;  to  drive;  tojuftle. 

JIFS  I  ICE.  n.  f  [ juftice ,  French;  jujlitia ,  Latin.] 

1.  The  virtue  by  which  we  give  to  every  man  what  is  his  due. 

O  that  I  were  judge,  I  would  do  jujlice.  2  Sam.xv.  4. 

The  king- becoming  graces, 

As  jujlice ,  verity,  temp’rance,  ftablengfs, 

I  have  no  relifh  of  them.  Sbakefp.  Macbeth. 

The  nature  and  office  of  jujlice  being  to  difpofe  the  mind 
to  a  conftant  and  perpetual  readinefs  to  render  to  every  man 
his  due,  it  is  evident,  that  if  gratitude  be  a  part  of  jujlice ,  it 
muft  be  converfant  about  fomething  that  is  due  to  another.  Loc. 

2.  Vindicative  retribution ;  punifhment. 

This  fliews  you  are  above 
Yon  jujlices ,  that  thefe  our  nether  crimes 
So  fpeedily  can  venge.  Shake fp.  King  Lear. 

He  executed  the  juftice  of  the  Lord.  Deut.  xxxiii.  21. 
Left  jujlice  overtake  us.  If  fix.  9. 

Examples  of  jujlice  muft  be  made,  for  terror  to  fome ;  ex¬ 
amples  of  mercy,  for  comfort  to  others  :  the  on©  procures 
fear,  and  the  other  love.  Bacon's  Advice  to  Villiers . 

3.  Right;  affertion  of  right. 

Draw  thy  fword, 

That  if  my  fpeech  offend  a  n&ble  heart, 

'l  hy  arm  may  do  thee  jujlice.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

4-  [  JuJliciarius ,  Lat.]  One  deputed  by  the  king  to  do  right  by 
way  of  judgment.  Cowel. 

And  thou,  Efdras,  ordain  judges  and  jufiicesy  that  they  may 
judge  in  all  Syria.  1  Efdr.  viii.  23. 

Ju'stice  of  the  King' s  Bench.  [  jufticiarius  de  Banquo  Regis  J 
a  lord  by  his  office,  and  the  chief  of  the  reft ;  wherefore 
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be  incident  to  any  perfonal  a"$ion  depending  before 
them.  ^  Cowel. 

Give  that  whipfier  his  errand, 

He’ll  take  my  lord  chief  jujlice'  warrant.  Prior. 

6.  Ju'stice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  [  jufticiarius  Communium  Pla- 

.  citorum.]  is  a  lord  by  his  office,  and  is  called  dominus  jujli¬ 
ciarius  communium  placitorum.  He  with  his  affiftants  originally 
did  hear  and  determine  all  caufes  at  the  common  law;  that  is, 
all  civil  caufes  between  common  perfons,  as  well  perfonal  as 
real ;  for  which  caufe  it  was  called  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
in  oppofition  to  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  or  the  king’s  pleas, 
which  are  fpecial,  and  appertaining  to  him  only.  Cowel. 

7.  Ju'stice  of  the  Forejl.  £  jufticiarius  Forejla,  ]  Is  a  lord  by 

his  office,  and  hath  the  hearing  and  determining  of  all  offences 
within  the  king’s  foreft,  committed  againft  venifon  or  vert: 
of  thefe  there  be  two,  whereof  the  one  hath  jurifdicftion  over 
all  the  forefts  on  this  fide  Trent,  and  the  other  of  all  be¬ 
yond.  Cowel. 

8.  Justices  of  Afftfe.  [jujliciarii  ad  capiendas  AJJifas.]  Are 

fuch  as  were  wont,  by  fpecial  commiffion,  to  be  fent  into  this 
or  that  country  to  take  affifes  ;  the  ground  of  which  polity 
was  the  eafe  of  the  fubjedts  :  for  whereas  thefe  actions  pafs  al¬ 
ways  by  jury,  fo  many  men  might  not,  without  great  hin- 
derance,  be  brought  to  London ;  and  therefore  juftices,  for 
this  purpofe,  were  by  commiffion  particularly  authorifed  and 
fent  down  to  them.  Cowel. 

9.  Justices  in  Eyre.  [  jujliciarii  itineraries. ]  Are  fo  termed 
of  the  French  erre ,  iter.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  in  ancient  time. 


Is 


he  is  alfo  called  capitalis  jujliciarius  An  glim.  His  office  efpe- 
cially  is  to  hefer  and  determine  all  pleas  of  the  crown  ;  that  is, 
fuch  as  concern  offences  committed  againft  the  crown,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  peace  of  the  king  ;  as  treafons,  felonies,  mayhems, 
and  fuch  like:  but  it  is  come  to  pafs,  that  he  with  his 
affiftants  heareth  all  perfonal  adlions,  and  real  alfo,  if  they 


was  to  fend  them  with  commiffion  into  divers  counties,  to  hear 
fuch  caufes  efpecially  as  were  termed  the  pleas  of  the  crown, 
and  therefore  I  muft  imagine  they  were  fent  abroad  for  the 
eafe  of  the  fubjedts,  who  muft  elife  have  been  hurried  to  the 
king’s  bench,  if  the  caufe  were  too  high  for  the  country 
court.  They  differed  from  the  juftices  of  Oyer  and  Termi¬ 
ner,  becaufe  they  were  fent  upon  fome  one  or  few  efpecial 
cafes,  and  to  one  place;  whereas  the  juftices  in  eyre  were 
fent  through  the  provinces  and  countries  of  the  land,  with 
more  indefinite  and  general  commiffion.  Cowel. 

10.  Ju'stices  of  Gaol  Delivery,  [jujliciarii  ad  Gaolas  delibcran- 

das.~\  Are  fuch  as  are  fent  with  commiffion  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  all  caufes  appertaining  to  fuch  as  for  any  offence  are  caft 
into  gaol,  part  of  whofe  authority  is  to  punifti  fuch  as  let  to 
mainprife  thofe  prifoners,  that  by  law  be  not  bailable.  Thefe 
by  likelihood,  in  ancient  time,  were  fent  to  countries  upon 
feveral  occafions ;  but  afterward  juftices  of  affife  were  like- 
wife  authorifed  to  this.  Cowel. 

11.  Justices  of  Nifi  Prius  are  all  one  now-a-days  with  juftices 

of  affife ;  for  it  is  a  common  adjournment  of  a  caufe,  in  the 
common  pleas,  to  put  it  off  to  fuch  a  day  :  nifi  prius  jujliciarii 
venerint  ad  eas  partes  ad  capiendas  afffas ;  and  upon  this  claufe 
of  adjournment  they  are  called  juftices  of  nifi  prius,  as  well  as 
juftices  of  affife,  by  reafon.of  the  writ  or  adfion  that  they 
have  to  deal  in.  Cowel. 

Dryden.  12.  Justices  of  Peace,  Vftfiiciarii  ad  Pacem. ]  Are  they 
that  are  appointed  by  the  king’s  commiffion,  with  others,  to 
attend  the  peace  of  the  country  where  they  dwell ;  of  whom 
fome,  upon  efpecial  refpedf,  are  made  of  the  quorum,  be¬ 
caufe  fome  bufinefs  of  importance  may  not  be  dealt  in  with¬ 
out  the  prefence  of  them,  or  one  of  them.  Cowel. 

The  jujlice , 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin’d, 

With  eyes  fevere,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inftances,  * 

And  fo  he  plays  his  part.  Shakefi  As  you  like  it. 

Thou  haft  appointed  jujlices  of  the  peace  to  call  poor  men 
before  them,  about  matters  they  were  not  able  to  anfwer. 

Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI. 
The  jujlices  of  peace  are  of  great  ufe:  anciently  they  were 
confervators  of  the  peace  ;  thefe  are  the  fame,  faving  that  fe¬ 
veral  a<fts  of  parliament  have  enlarged  their  jurifdicfion. 

Bacon  s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

I  fing  no  harm 

To  officer,  juggler,  or  jujlice  of  peace.  Donne. 

To  Ju'stice.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  adminiftcr  juftice  to 
any.  A  word  not  in  ufe. 

As  for  the  title  of  profeription,  wherein  the  emperor  hath 
been  judge  and  party,  and  hath  jufticed  himfelf,  God  forbid 
but  that  it  fhould  endure  an  appeal  to  a  war.  Bacon. 

Whereas  one  Styward,  a  Scot,  was  apprehended,  for  in¬ 
tending  to  poifon  the  young  queen  of  Scots,  the  king  deli¬ 
vered  him  to  the  French  king,  to  be  jufiiced  by  him  at  his 

pleafure.  Hayward. 

Ju'sticement.  n.  f  [from  jujlice.]  Procedure  in  courts. 
Ju'sticer.  n.J.  [from  To  jujlice  J  Adminiftrator  of  juftice. 
An  old  word. 

He  was  a  fingular  good  jujlicer ;  and  if  he  had  not  died  in 
the  fecond  year  of  his  government,  was  the  likelieft  perfon  to 
have  reformed  the  Englifti  colonies.  Dav  es  on  Ireland. 

Justiceship.  n.J  [from  jujlice.]  Rank  or  office  of  juf¬ 
tice.  Swift. 

Justi'ciabi.e.  adj.  [fro m  juftice.]  Proper  to  be  examined  in 
courts  of  juftice. 

6  Justifiable. 
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Justifiable,  adj  [  from  jujiify.  ]  Defenfible  by  law  of 
rcalon  ;  conformable  to  juftice.  J 

Juft  are  the  ways  of  God, 

Ana>^*«ome«  Agmljl,,. 

fonJe  amma  s  the  "B  Jo  carry  a  juMable 
refcmblance  to  feme  at  land,  are  the  major  part  which 
bear  thetr  names  unlike,  Brown’ r  Emm!. 

Justifi  ABLEMESS.n.  f  [from  juJHJlaUt.]  Reclitudej  nolll- 
bility  of  being  fairly  defended.  r 

Men,  jealous  of  th z  juJUfiahUnJo  of  their  doings  before 
God,  never  think  they  have  human  ltrength  enough. 

Justifiably,  adv.  [from  jujh fable.]  Rightly;  fo  as  to  be 
fupported  by  rights 

.  A  man  ma)’  n-.or e  jujlif  ably  throw  crofs  and  pile  fo r  his  opi¬ 
nions,  than  take  them  up  by  fuch  meafures.  Locke. 

Justification,  n.f.  [ jujlif  cation ,  French;  juftifeatio ,  low 
Latin.]  J  J 

1.  Defence;  maintenance;  vindication;  fupport;  abfolution 
from  guilt. 

1  hope,  for  my  brother’s  jfilf cation,  he  wrote  this  but  as 
an  eflay  of  my  virtue  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

Among  theological  arguments,  in  jujlif  cation  of  abfolute 
obedience,  was  one  of  a  lingular  nature.  Swift. 

2.  Deliverance  by  pardon  from  fins  paft.  Clarke. 

In  fuch  righteoufnefs 

To  them  by  faith  imputed,  they  may  find 
J  unification  towards  God,  and  peace 
Of  confcience.  Milton's  Pared.  Lofi,  b.  An. 

T  is  the  confummation  of  that  former  aft  of  faith  by  this 
latter,  or,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  the  con¬ 
fummation  of  faith  by  charity  and  good  works,  that  God  ac- 
cepteth  in  Chrift  to  jujlif  cation,  and  not  the  bare  aptnefs  of 
faith  to  bring  forth  works,  if  thofe  works,  by  the  fault  of  a 
rebellious  infidel,  will  not  be  brought  forth.  Hammond. 

Justifica  tor.  n.  fi.  [from  jufiifiy.]  One  who  fupports,  de¬ 
fends,  vindicates,  orjuftifies. 

Ju'stifier.  n.f.  [from  jujiify.]  One  who  juftifies;  one  who 
defends  or  abfolves;  one  who  frees  from  fin  by  pardon. 

That  he  might  be  juft,  and  the  jujlifier  of  him  which  be- 
lieveth  in  Jefus.  _  R0m  jjp 

To  JUSTIFY,  v.a.  [jfilifier,  French;  jufif cc ,  low  Latin. J 

1.  To  clear  from  imputed  guilt;  to  abfolve  from  an  accufation. 

The  law  hath  judg’d  thee,  Eleanor; 

I  cannot  jujiify ,  whom  law  condemns.  Shakef.  H.  VI. 
They  fay,  behold  a  man  gluttonous,  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  finners  ;  but  wifdom  is  jujlified  of  her  children.  Mat.  xi. 

How  can  man  be  jujlified  with  God  ?  Or  how  can  he  be 
clean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  ?  J0b  xxv>  ^ 

There  is  an  exquifite  fubtilty,  and  the  fame  is  unjuft ;  and 
there  is  a  wife  man  that  jufif eth  in  judgment.  Ecclufi  x.  25. 
You’re  neither  jufiify  d,  nor  yet  accus’d.  Dryden. 

2.  To  maintain;  to  defend;  to  vindicate. 

When  we  began  in  courteous  manner  to  lay  his  unkind- 
nefs  unto  him,  he  feeing  himfelf  confronted  by  fo  many,  like 
a  refolute  orator,  went  not  to  denial,  but  to  jujiify  his  cruel 
falfhood.  Sid 

\  What  the  did,  whatever  in  itfelf. 

Her  doing  feem’d  to  jujiify  the  deed.  Milt.  Par.  Lofi. 

My  unwilling  flight  the  gods  inforce, 

And  that  muft  jujiify  our  fad  divorce.  Denham. 

Yet  ft  ill  thy  fools  fhall  ftand  in  thy  defence. 

And  jujiify  their  author’s  want  of  fenfe.  Dryden. 

Let  others  jujiify  their  millions  as  they  can,  we  are  lure 
we  can  jujiify  that  of  our  fathers  by  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
ceflion.  Jitter bury  s  Sermons. 

3.  To  free  from  paft  fin  by  pardon. 

By  him  all  that  believe  are  jujlified  from  all  things,  from 
which  ye  could  not  be  jujlified  by  the  law  of  Mofes.  Adis  xiii. 
To  Ju'stue.  v.  n.  [  from  juft,  joujler ,  French.]  To  encoun¬ 
ter  ;  to  clalh  ;  to  rufli  againft  each  other. 

While  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  juflles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  paufe,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure.  Shakef.  Troilus  and  Crejftda. 

The  chariots  fhall  rage  in  the  ftreets,  they  fhall  jujlle  one 
againft  another  in  the  broad  ways.  Nah.  ii.  4. 

-Argo  pafs’d 

Through  Bofphorus,  betwixt  the  jujlling  rocks.  Milton. 
Late  the  clouds 

jujlling ,  or  pufh’d  with  winds,  rude  in  their  fhock, 

Tine  the  flant  lightning.  Miltons  Paradife  Lofi. 

Not  one  ftarry  fpark, 

Eut  gods  meet  gods,  and  jufile  in  the  dark.  Lee. 

Courtiers  therefore  jujlle  for  a  grant; 

And,  when  they  break  their  friendlhip,  plead  their  want. 

Dryden  s  Knight's  Tale. 
Murmuring  noifes  rife  in  every  ftreet; 

The  more  remote  run  Humbling  with  their  fear, 

And,  in  tire  dark,  men  jufile  as  they  meet.  Dryden . 
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When  elephant  ’gainft  elephant  did  real 
His  trunk,  and  caftles  jufiled  in  the  air. 

My  fword  thy  way  to  victory  had  fhown.  Dry  Jen. 

Was  there  not  one  who  had  fet  bars  and  doors  to  it,  and 
faid  hitherto  lhall  thou  come,  but  no  farther,  and  here  fhall 
thy  proud  waves  be  ftaid  ;  then  might  we  well  expetft  fuch 
viciifitudes,  Inch  jujllings  and  clafhings  in  nature.  IVoodw. 
I  thought  the  dean  had  been  too  proud 


1  o  jujlle  here  among  a  crowd 


v.  a. 


Swift. 


lo  pufh ;  to  drive;  to  force  by  rufhing 


To  J u'stle. 
again  It  it. 

Private  and  Angle  abilities  fhould  not  jufile  out  and  deprive 
the  church  of  the  joint  abilities  of  many  learned  and  godly 

men*  _  King  Charles. 

Many  excellent  {trains  have  been  jufiled  ofF  by  their  intru- 

^ons- v  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  furly  commons  fhall  refpedt  deny, 

And  jufile  peerage  out  with  property.  Dryden. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  incongruous  alphabets  and 
abufes  of  writing  can  ever  be  jufiled  out  of  their  pofleilion 
of  all  libraries.  Holder. 

Running  in  the  dark,  a  man  may  jufile  a  poft. 

Collier  of  the  Eagernefs  of  Defire. 
Abfent  good,  though  thought  on,  not  making  any  part  of 
unhappinefs  in  its  abfence,  is  jufiled  out,  to  make  way  for  the 
removal  of  thofe  uneafinefies  we  feel.  Locke. 

We  j  filled  one  another  out,  and  difputed  the  poft  for  a 
great  while.  Addfon’s  Guardian. 

Ju'stly.  adv.  [from  juft.] 

Uprightly;  honeftly ;  in  a  juft  manner. 

Nothing  ca njufily  be  defpifed,  that  cannot j filly  be  blamed: 
where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be  no  blame.  South. 
With  ignominy  fcourg’d,  in  open  fight: 

Next  view  the  Tarquin  kings ;  th’  avenging  fword 
Of  Brutus  j  filly  drawn,  and  Rome  reftor’d.  Dryden . 

The  goddefs,  ftudious  of  her  Grecians  fate. 

Taught  them  in  laws  and  letters  to  excel, 

In  ailing  j  filly,  and  in  writing  well.  Prior'. 

2.  Properly ;  exailly;  accurately, 

Their  artful  hands  inftruil  the  lute  to  found, 

Their  feet  allift  their  hands,  and  jfilly  beat  the  ground. 

Justness.  n.  f.  [from  juft.]  Dryden. 

1.  Juftice;  reafonablenefs ;  equity.  Jufinefs  is  properly  applied 
to  things,  and  juftice  to  perfons  ;  though  we  now  fay  the 
juftice  of  a  caufe,  as  well  as  of  a  judge. 

It  maketh  unto  the  right  of  the  war  againft  him,  whofe 
luccefs  ufeth  commonly  to  be  according  to  th 0  jufinefs  of  the 
caufe  for  which  it  is  made.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

We  may  not  think  the jufinefs  of  each  aft 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it.  Shakefpeare 

2.  Accuracy;  exa&nefs ;  propriety. 

I  value  the  fatisfailion  I  had  in  feeing  it  reprefented  with 
all  the  jufinefs  and  gracefulnefs  of  aition.  Dryden. 

I  appeal  to  the  people,  was  the  ufual  faying  of  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  dramatick  poet,  when  he  had  any  difpute  with  parti¬ 
cular  perfons  about  the  jufinefs  and  regularity  of  his  produc- 

rrt‘jns'  „  Addifon’s  Guardian. 

1  o  Jut.  v.  n.  [This  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  corrupted  from  jet , 
perhaps  from  Jhoot  ]  To  pufh  or  fhoot  into  prominences ;  to 
come  out  beyond  the  main  bulk. 

In  ful  ting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awlefs  throne:  Shakcfp.  R.  III. 

AH  the  projected  or  jutting  parts  fhould  be  very"  moderate, 
elpectally  the  cornices  of  the  lower  orders.  IVotton 

The  land,  if  not  reftrain’d,  had  met  your  way, 

Projected  out  a  neck,  and  jutted  to  the  fea.  Drvden. 

A  port  fecure  for  fhips  to  ride,  * 

Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  fide; 

In  double  ftreams  the  briny  waters  glide.  Dryden.  j 

.  J1  fee™s  toiut  out  of  the  ftru&ure  of  the  poem,  and  be 
independent  of  it  Broome’s  Notes  on  the  Odyjfey. 

i  o  Ju  tty.  v.  a.  [from  jut.]  To  fhoot  out  beyond. 

.  rhen  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  afpe& ; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  a  brafs  cannon :  let  the  brow  o’ervvhelm  it 

As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 

O  erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  bafe, 

TTT/inrxTTTd^‘th^her^ild  and  wafteful  ocean-  Shake/.  H.  V. 
JUVENILE,  adj.  [juvenilis,  Latin.]  Young;  youthful. 

.  Learning  hath  its  infancy  when  it  is  almoft  childifh;  "then 
its  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  juvenile  ;  then  its  ftrenirth 
of  years,  when  it  is  folid ;  and  laftly,  its  old  age,  when  it 
-wuetll  dry  and  exhauft.  EJm. 

Juvenility,  n.f.  [from juvenile.]  Youthfulnefs  M  y 
The  regulation  of  grey  heirs  to  juvenility,  and  renewing 
the  exhaufted  marrow,  may  be  effe&ed  without  a  miracle  & 

r.  Glanv.  Scepf  c  2  1 

Cuftomary  ftrains  and  abftracfted  juvenilities  have  made  it 
difficult  to  commend  and  fpeak  credibly  in  dedications. 

Glanv.  Scepf.  Preface. 

Juxtaposition. 


1 
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Ji/xTAfrOsiTlON..  n.f  [  juxtapoftipn ,  French;  juxta  and  po~ 
fitio,  Latin.]  Appofition;  the  date  of  being  plated  by  each 
other. 

Nor  can  it  be  a  difference,  that  the  parts  of  folid  bodies  are 
held  together  by  hooks,  fince  the  coherence  of  thefe  will  be  of 
difficult  conception  ;  and  we  mult  either  fuppofe  an  infinite 
number  of  them  holding  together,  or  at  lad  come  to  parts  that 
are  united  by  a  meer  juxtapofition.  Glanv.  Scepf. 

IV  Y.  n.f  [ips>  Saxon;  hedera,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

The  characters  are ;  it  is  a  parafitick  plapt,  fending  forth 
roots  or  fibres  from  its  branches,  by  which  it  is  fattened  to 
either  trees,  walls,  or  plapts  which  are  near  it,  and  from 
thence  receives  a  great  fhare  of  its  nourishment :  the  leaves 
are  angular;  the  flowers,  for  the  molt:  part,  confilt  of  fix 
leaves,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roupd  black  berries,  which  grow 
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in  round  bundles,  each  of  which,  for  the  mod  part,  contains 
four  feeds.  Miller. 

A  gown  made  of  the  fined  wool ; 

A  belt  of  draw,  and  ivy  buds. 

With  coral  clafps  and  amber  duds  ; 

And  if  thefe  pleafures  may  thee  move, 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love.  Ra'eifo, 

Direct 

Vjhe  clafping  ivy  where  to  climb.  Milt.  Parad.  Lojl. 

Jv'mold.  adj.  [SeeGiMAL.J 
Their  poor  jades 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hi.de  and  hips; 

And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  th e  jymo'd  bit 
Lies,  foul  with  chew’d  grafs,  dill  and  motionlefs. 

Spakfpcare's  Henry  V? 
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K  E  C 

A  letter  borrowed  by  the  Englifh  from  the  Greek 
alphabet.  It  has  before  all  the  vowels  one  in¬ 
variable  found  :  as,  keen, ,  ken, ,  kill-,  but  is  not 
much  in  ufe,  except  after  c  at  the  end  of  words  : 

7  i  ,  .  ,  as’  knoch  dock'  crad>  back,  brick,  flick,  pluck , 
check,  which  were  written  anciently  with  *  final :  as,  cloche, 

cheese,  tncke .  It  is  alfo  in  ufe  between  a  vowel  and  the  iilent 
•  *  hnal  :  as,  cloke,  broke,  brake,  pike,  duke,  eke .  It  likewife 

lW°vn  aft£r  a  dlPhthong :  as,  look ,  break,  Jhock,  beek. 
I  he  Enghfh  never  ufe  c  at  the  end  of  a  word.  K  is  filent  in 
the  preient  pronunciation  before  n:  as,  knife,  knee,  knell. 

CALENDAR,  n.  f.  [now  written  calendar.]  An  account  of 

time.  1 

Let  this  pernicious  hour 

'  Stand  as  accuri'ed  in  the  kalendar.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 
"•/*  Lan  Arabick  word.]  Sea-weed,  of  the  afhes  of 
which  glafs  was  made,  whence  the  word  alkali. 

The  afhes  of  the  weed  kali  is  fold  to  the  Venetians  for 
their  glafs  works. 
xLam.  Quj%  Crooked. 

Kam,  in  Erie,  is  fquint-eyed,  and  applied  to  any  thing 
awry  .  clean  kam  fignifies  crooked,  athwart,  awry,  crofs  from 
the  prurpofe.  A-fchembo,  Italian,  hence  our  Englifh  a-kimbo. 
Clean  is,  by  vulgar  pronunciation,  brought  to  kirn  kam. 
The  blood  he  hath  loft,  he  dropt  it  for  his  country : 
And  what  is  left,  to  lofe  it  by  his  country. 

Were  to  us  all  that  do’t  and  fuffer  it, 

A  brand  to  th’  end  o’  th’  world. 

— This  is  clean  kam. 

-Meerlyawry.  Shahfpeare. 

I  o  Kaw.  v.  n.  [from  the  found.]  To  cry  as  a  raven,  crow, 
or  rook.  See  Caw. 

Jack-daws  kawing  and  fluttering  about  the  nefts,  fet  all 
their  young  ones  a  gaping  ;  but  having  nothing  in  their  emp¬ 
ty  mouths  but  noife  and  air,  leave  them  as  hungry  as  before. 

^  .  ILocke . 

“■AW.  n.  J.  [from  the  verb.J  The  cry  of  a  raven  or  crow. 

The  daftard  crow  that  to  the  wood  made  wing. 

With  her  loud  katas  her  craven-kind  doth  bring, 

Who,  fafe  in  numbers,  cuff  the  noble  bird.  °  Dryden. 
Kayle.  7i. f.  [ quille ,  French.] 

1.  ISinepin ;  kettlepins,  of  which  fkittles  feems  a  corruption. 

And  now  at  keels  they  try  a  harmlefs  chance. 

And  now  their  cur  they  teach  to  fetch  and  dance.  Sidney. 
The  reftd  ue  of  the  time  they  wear  out  at  coits,  kayles,  or 
the  like  idle  exercifes.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  A  kind  of  play  ftill  retained  in  Scotland,  in  which  nine  holes 
ranged  in  three’s  are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an  iron  bullet 
rolled  in  among  them. 

To  Keck.  v.  n.  [kecken,  Dutch.]  To  heave  the  ftomach  ;  to 
reach  at  vomiting. 

All  thofe  diets  do  dry  up  humours  and  rheums,  which 
they  firft  attenuate,  and  while  the  humour  is  attenuated  it 
troubleth  the  body  a  great  deal  more ;  and  therefore  patients 
muft  not  keck  at  them  at  the  firft.  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hijl.  N°.  68. 
n  he  faction,  is  it  not  notorious  l 
Keck  at  the  memory  of  glorious.  Swift's  Mifcel. 

"To  Ke'ckle  a  cable.  To  defend  a  cable  round  with  rope. 

Ainfwortb. 

Ke  cksy.  n.f  [commonly  hex.  Ague,  French;  cicuta,  Latin. 
Skimier. J  Skinner  feems  to  think  keckfy  or  hex  the  fame  as 
hemlock.  It  is  ufed  in  Staftordfhire  both  for  hemlock,  and 
any  other  hollow  jointed  plant. 

Nothing  teems 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thiftles,  keckfies,  burs, 

Lofing  both  beauty  and  utility.  Shahefp.  Henry  V. 

Ke'cky.  adjl  [from  kex.]  Refembling  a  kex. 

An  Indian  feeptre,  made  of  a  fort  of  cane,  without  any 
joint,  and  perfectly  round,  confifteth  of  hard  and  blackifh 
cylinders,  mixed  with  a  foft  kecky  body  ;  fo  as  at  the  end 
cut  tranfverfly,  it  looks  as  a  bundle  of  wires.  Grew . 
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To  Ledge,  v.  a.  [ kaghe ,  a  fmall  veflel,  Dutch.] 

In  bringing  a  fhip  up  or  down  a  narrow  river,  when  the 
wind  is  contrary  to  the  tide,  they  fet  the  fore-fail,  or  fore¬ 
top -fail  and  mizzen,  and  fo  let  her  drive  with  the  tide.  The 
fails  are  to  flat  her  about,  if  fhe  comes  too  near  the  fliore. 
T  hey  alio  carry  out  an  anchor  in  the  head  of  the  boat,  with 
a  hawfer  that  comes  from  the  fhip ;  which  anchor,  if  the 
fhip  comes  too  near  the  fliore,  they  let  fall  in  the  ftream,  and 
lb  wind  her  head  about  it ;  then  weigh  the  anchor  again 
when  fhe  is  about,  which  is  called  hedging,  and  from  this 


ufe  the  anchor  a  kedoer. 
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Ke'dcer.  n.f.  [from  hedge.]  A  fmall  anchor  ufed  in  a  river. 
See  Kedge. 

Kee,  the  provincial  plural  of  cow,  properly  kine. 

A  lafs  that  Cic’ly  hight  had  won  his  heart, 

^  Cic’ly  the  weftern  lafs  that  tends  the  kee.  Gay’s  Pajl. 

Ke  clack,  n.f.  A  weed  that  grows  among  corn  ;  charnock. 

T'ufjcr* 

Keel.  n.f.  [ccele,  Saxon;  kiel,  Dutch;  quille,  Fr.]  The* 
bottom  of  the  fhip. 

Portunus 

Heav’d  up  his  lighten’d  keel,  and  funk  the  fand. 

And  fleer’d  the  facred  veil'd.  Dr- den. 

■  Her  fharp  bill  ferves  for  a  keel  to  cut  the  air  before  her  ;* 
her  tail  fhe  uleth  as  her  rudder.  Grew’s  Cofmol.  b.  i! 

Your  cables  burft,  and  you  muft  quickly  feel 
The  waves  impetuous  ent’ring  at  your  keel.  Swift. 

Keels,  the  fame  with  kayles,  which  fee.  J 

To  Keel.  v.  a.  [caelan,  Saxon.]  This  word,  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  Shakefpeare ,  probably  fignifies  to  cool,  though  Han - 
mer  explains  it  otherwife. 

To  keel  feems  to  mean  to  drink  fo  deep  as  to  turn  up  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  like  turning  up  the  keel  of  a  fhip.  Hanmer. 
f  While  greafy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot.  Shakefpeare. 

Ke  elfat.  7i.  f  [coelan,  Saxon,  to  cool,  and  fat  or  vat,  a  vef- 
^  lei.]  Cooler;  tub  in  which  liquor  is  let  to  cool. 

Ke'elsov.  n.  f.  The  next  piece  of  timber  in  a  fhip  to  her 
keel,  lymg  right  over  it  next  above  the  floor  timber.  Harris. 
I  o  Ke  elhale.  v.  a.  [keel  and  hale.]  To  punifti  in  the  fea- 
mens  way,  by  dragging  the  criminal  under  water  on  one  fide 
^  of  the  fhip  and  up  again  on  the  other. 

Keen.  adj.  [cene,  Saxon;  kuhn,  German;  koen,  Dutch.] 

1.  Sharp  ;  well  edged  ;  not  blunt. 

Come  thick  night 

That  my  keen  knife  fee  not  the  wound  it  makes.  Shahefp. 

^  _  Here  is  my  keen- 1 A ged  fword, 

Deck  d  with  fine  flower-de-luces  on  each  fide.  Shake/p. 

To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  fields  are  charms. 

Keen  be  my  labre,  and  of  proof  my  arms.  Dryden. 

A  fword  keen-t dg’d  within  his  right  he  held, 

The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conquer’d  field.  *  Dryden. 

2.  Severe;  piercing. 

.  The  winds 

Blow  moift,  and  keen ,  fhattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  thefe  fair  fpreading  trees ;  which  bids  us  leek 
Some  better  fhroud.  Milton  s  Par.  Lojl,  b.  x. 

The  cold  was  very  fupportable  ;  but  as  it  changed  to  the 
north-weft,  or  north,  it  became  exceflively  keen.  Ellii 
3-  Eager;  vehement. 

Never  did  I  know 

A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  fliape  of  man, 

So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man.  Shakefpeare. 

Keen  difpatch  of  real  hunger.  Milton 

The  fheep  were  fo  keen  upon  the  acrons,  that  they  aobbled 
up  a  piece  of  the  coat.  L’E/lrange. 

I  hole  curs  are  io  extremely  hungry,  that  they  are  too  keen 
at  the  fport,  and  worry  their  game,  Tatler ,  N°.  62 

This  was  a  profpebt  fo  very  inviting,  that  it  could  not  be 
eafily  withftood  by  any  who  have  fo  keen  an  appetite  for 
Wealth*  Swifts  Mifcel. 
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4.  Acrimonious ; 
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<$•  Acrimonious ;  bitter  of  mind. 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou,  amen, 

To  my  keen  curfes.  Sbakefp.  King  John. 

I  have  known  fome  of  thefe  abfent  officers  as  keen  againft 
Ireland,  as  if  they  had  never  been  indebted  to  her.  Swift. 
To  Keen.  v.  a.  [from  the  adje&ive.J  To  fliarpen.  An  un- 
authorifed  word. 

Nor  when  cold  Winter  keens  the  brightening  flood, 
Wou’d  I  weak  fhivering  linger  on  the  brink.  Tbcmfon. 
Ke'enly.  adj.  [from  keen.]  Sharply;  vehemently;  eagerly; 
bitterly. 

Ke'enness.  n.f.  [from  keen.] 

I.  Sharpnefs  ;  edge. 

No,  not  the  hangman’s  ax  beats  half  the  keennefs 
Of  thy  fharp  envy.  Sbakefp.  Merchant  of  Venice . 

1.  Rigor  of  weather;  piercing  cold. 

3.  Afperity;  bitternefs  of  mind. 

That  they  might  keep  up  the  kcennefs  againft  the  court,  till 
the  coming  together  of  both  houfes,  his  lordfhip  furnifhed 
them  with  informations,  which  might  be  wrefted  to  ths 
king’s  difadvantage.  Clarendon, 

The  fling  of  every  reproachful  fpeech  is  the  truth  of  it ; 
and  to  be  confcious  is  that  which  gives  an  edge,  and  kcennefs 
to  the  inventive.  South’s  Sermons. 

4.  Eagernefs ;  vehemence. 

To  Keep.  v.a.  [cepan,  Saxon;  kepen,  old  Dutch.] 

I.  To  retain;  not  to  lofe. 

I  kept  the  field  with  the  death  of  fome,  and  flight  of  others. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

We  have  examples  in  the  primitive  church  of  fuch  as  by 
fear  being  compelled  to  facrifice  to  flrange  gods  repented, 
and  kept  flill  the  office  of  preaching  the  gofpel.  JVhitgift. 
Keep  in  memory  what  I  preached  unto  you.  1  Cor.  xv.  2. 

This  charge  I  keep  till  my  appointed  day 
Of  rend’ring  up.  Milton. 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal.  Milton. 

You  have  loft  a  child  ;  but  you  have  kept  one  child,  and 
are  likely  to  do  fo  long.  Temples  Mifel. 

If  we  would  weigh,  and  keep  in  our  minds,  what  we  are 
confidering,  that  would  inftrudt  us  when  we  fhould,  or  fhould 
not,  branch  into  diftindlions.  Locke. 

1.  To  have  in  cuftody. 

The  crown  of  Stephanus,  firft  king  of  Hungary,  was  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  the  caftle  of  Vicegrade.  Knolles. 

She  kept  the  fatal  key.  Miltorf. 

3.  To  preferve  ;  not  to  let  go. 

Thefe  men  of  war  that  could  keep  rank,  came  with  a  per¬ 
fect  heart  to  Hebron.  1  Cbron.  xii.  38. 

The  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious,  keeping  mercy  for 
thoufands,  forgiving  iniquity.  Exod.  xxxiv.  7. 

I  fpared  it  greatly,  and  have  kept  me  a  grape  of  the  duller, 
and  a  plant  of  a  great  people.  2  Efdr.  ix.  21. 

4.  T o  preferve  in  a  ftate  of  fecurity. 

We  puffed  by  where  the  duke  keeps  his  gallies.  Addifon. 

5.  Toprotedl;  to  guard. 

Behold  I  am  with  thee  to  keep  thee.  Gen.  xxviii. 

6.  To  guard  from  flight. 

Paul  dwelt  with  a  fold.ier  that  kept  him.  Adis  xxviii.  16. 

7.  To  detain. 

But  what’s  the  caufe  that  keeps  you  here  with  me  ? 

— That  I  may  know  what  keeps  me  here  with  you. 

Dry  den. 

8.  To  hold  for  another. 

A  man  delivers  money  or  fluff  to  keep.  Exod.  xxii.  7. 
Referv’d  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  ftore.  Milton. 

9.  To  referve  ;  to  conceal. 

Some  are  fo  clofe  and  referved,  as  they  will  not  fhew  their 
wares  but  by  a  dark  light ;  and  feem  always  to  keep  back 
fomewhat.  Bacon’s  EJfays ,  N°.  27. 

10.  To  tend. 

God  put  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  keep  it.  Gen.  ii.  15. 
While  in  her  girlifh  age  fhe  kept  fheep  on  the  moor,  it 
chanced  that  a  merchant  faw  and  liked  her.  Carew. 

Count  it  thine 

To  till  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat.  Milton. 

11.  To  preferve  in  the  fame  tenour  or  ftate. 

To  know  the  true  ftate,  I  will  keep  this  order.  Bacon. 
Take  this  at  leaft,  this  laft  advice  my  fon, 

.  Keep  a  fliff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on  : 

The  courfers  of  themfelves  will  run  too  fall. 

Your  art  mud  be  to  moderate  their  hafle.  Addifon' s  Ovid. 

12.  To  regard  ;  to  attend. 

While  the  ftars  and  courfe  of  heav’n  I  keep. 

My  weary ’d  eyes  were  feiz’d  with  fatal  flcep.  Dry  den. 

If  that  idea  be  fleadily  kept  to,  the  diffusion  will  eafily 
be  conceived.  Locke. 4 

13.  To  not  fuffer  to  fail. 

My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  for  ever.  Pfal.  Ixxxix. 
Shall  truth  fail  to  keep  her  word  ?  Alilton. 

14.  To  hold  in  any  ftate. 

Ingenuous  fharne,  and  the  apprehcafions  of  difpleafurc, 
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are  the  only  true  reftraints :  thefe  alone  ought  to  hold  the 
reins,  and  keep  the  child  in  order.  Locke  on  Education . 

Men  are  guilty  of  many  faults  in  the  exercife  of  this  fa¬ 
culty  of  the  mind,  which  keep  them  in  ignorance.  Locke. 

Happy  fouls !  vehoLccp  fuch  a  facred  dominion  over  their 
inferior  and  animal  powers,  that  the  fenfitive  tumults  never 
rife  to  difturb  the  fuperior  and  better  operations  of  the  rea- 
foning  mind.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

15.  To  retain  by  fome  degree  of  force  in  any  place  or  ftate. 
Plexirtus,  faid  he,  this  wickednefs  is  found  by  thee ;  no 
good  deeds  of  mine  have  been  able  to  keep  it  down  in  thee. 

Sidney ,  b.  ii. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  any  governor  fhould  lb  much 
malign  his  fucceffor,  as  to  fuffer  an  evil  to  grow  up  whicli  he 
might  timely  have  kept  under ;  or  perhaps  nourifh  it  with 
coloured  countenance  of  fuch  finifter  means.  Spenfer . 

What  old  acquaintance  !  could  not  all  this  flefh 
Eeep  in  a  little  life  ?  1  cor  jfeck,  farewel.  Sbakefpeare . 

Venus  took  the  guard  of  noble  Hedtor’s  corfe, 

And  kept  the  dogs  off :  night  and  day  applying  fovereimi 
force 

Of  rofy  balms,  that  to  the  dogs  were  horrible  in  taftd. 

.  Chapman’s  Iliad. 

The  Chinefe  fail  where  they  will;  which  fheweth  that 
their  law  of  keeping  out  ftrangers  is  a  Jaw  of  pufftlanimity  and 

fear-  Bacon's  Knv  Atlantis. 

And  thofe  that  cannot  live  from  him  afunder, 
Ungratefully  fhall  ftrive  to  keep  him  under.  Alilton. 

It  any  afk  me  what  wou’d  fatisfy, 

To  make  life  eafy,  thus  I  would  reply  r 
As  much  as  keeps  out  hunger,  thirft,  and  cold.  Dryden. 
Matters,  recommended  by  our  paffions,  take  poffeffion  of 
our  minds,  and  will  not  be  kept  out.  Locke. 

Prohibited  commodities  fhould  be  kept  out,  and  ufelefs 
ones  impoverifh  us  by  being  brought  in.  Locke. 

An  officer  with  one  of  thefe  unbecoming  qualities,  is  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  proper  perfon  to  keep  off  impertinence  and  feli¬ 
citation  from  his  fuperior.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

And  if  two  boots  keep  out  the  weather. 

What  need  you  have  two  hides  of  leather.  Prior. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  keep  in  our  breaths,  and  to 
fufpend  the  efficacy  of  this  natural  function.  Cheyne. 

16.  To  continue  any  ftate  or  adtion. 

The  houfe  of  Ahaziah  had  no  power  to  keep  flill  the  kino-- 
^om'  2  Cbron.  xxii.  9. 

Men  gave  ear,  waited,  and  kept  filence  at  my  counfel. 

Job  xxix.  2r. 

Auria  made  no  flay,  but  flill  kept  on  his  courfe,  and  with 
a  fair  gale  came  directly  towards  Carone.  Knolles. 

It  was  then  fuch  a  calm,  that  the  fhips  were  not  able  to 
keep  way  with  the  gallies.  Knolles’ s  Hijl.  of  the  Turks. 

The  moon  that  diftance  keeps  till  night.  Milton. 

An  heap  of  ants  on  a  hillock  will  more  eafily  be  kept  to  an 
uniformity  in  motion  than  thefe.  Glanville's Seep. 

He  dy’d  in  fight : 

Fought  next  my  perfon ;  as  in  confer t  fought ; 

Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  blow.  Dryden. 

He,  being  come  to  the  eftate,  keeps  on  a  very  bufy  fami¬ 
ly  ;  the  markets  are  weekly  frequented,  and  the  commodi¬ 
ties  of  his  farm  carried  out  and  fold.  Locke . 

Invading  foes,  without  refiftance, 

With  eafe  I  make  to  keep  their  diftance.  Swift. 

17.  To  preferve  in  any  ftate. 

My  fon,  keep  the  flower  of  thine  age  found.  Eccluf.  xxvi. 

18.  To  pradlife ;  to  ufe  habitually. 

Mule  the  family  very  ill,  and  keep  bad  hours.  Pope. 

19.  To  copy  carefully. 

Her  fervants  eyes  were  fix’d  upon  her  face, 

And  as  fhe  mov’d  or  turn’d,  her  motions  view’d, 

Her  meafures  kept ,  and  llep  by  flep  purfu’d.  Dryden. 

20.  To  obferve  any  time. 

This  fhall  be  for  a  memorial ;  and  you  fhall  keep  it 
a  feaft  to  the  Lord.  Exod.  xii.  14. 

That  day  was  not  in  filence  holy  kept.  Milton . 

21.  To  obferve;  not  to  violate. 

It  cannot  be, 

The  king  fhould  keep  his  word  in  loving  us  ; 

He  will  fufpedl  us  flill,  and  find  a  time 

To  punifh  this  offence  in  other  faults.  Sbakefpeare. 

Sworn  for  three  years  term  to  live  with  me. 

My  fellow  fcholars ;  and  to  keep  thofe  ftatutes 
That  are  recorded  in  this  fchedule  here.  Sbakefpeare. 

Lord  God,  there  is  none  like  thee ;  who  keepejt  covenant 
and  mercy  with  thy  fervants.  1  Kings  viib  23. 

Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  keep  with  thy  fexvant  that  thou  pro- 
mifedft  him.  1  Kings  viii.  25. 

Obey  and  keep  his  great  command.  Alilton. 

His  promife  Palamon  accepts ;  but  pray’d 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  firft  he  made.  Dryden. 

My  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day, 

Deny  their  hands  and  then  refufc  to  pay.  Dryden' s  Juv. 

2  ..  '  My 
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't'k  *  t>  i  My  wifhes  arc, 

I  hat  Ptolemy  may  keep  his  royal  word.  DrAm 

\mTain  J  t0  fupport  with  necefTaries  of  life.  *  ‘  ‘ 
Much  more  affliaion  than  already  felt 

They  cannot  well  impofe,  nor  I  ftiftain, 

if  they  intend  advantage  of  tny  labours, 

S3-  To  L"erin°thc,ii'oU>fchandS’  Wh'Ch  'amS  my  mt- 

fJltvteli “e  h°ft ?  l$Tr  ,hC.T :  "°r 

24.  Not  to  intermit.  S  Shakefpeare  s  Henry  V. 

25.  ',J  WaIch  J  ^  mC 

26  To"?  MeneIaus  keP*  his  court.  2W«» 

2b*  I  o  remam  in ;  not  to  leave  a  place  ^ 

s7.  No!  ^ hls  bed- 

A  fool  cannot  counfel.  v:;:  T_ 

Great  are  thy  virtues,  though  kept  from  man/’  Mi  ill' 

2S.  To^refcain  ^to^wkhfooldf  311  t0  h*m^e^' 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  fpirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  leaft  affeftion  of  a  welcome, 

^rive  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it ; 

oet  hea,v’n  for  eyor  keep  it  from  my  head.  Shakefpeare 
k„tZ  ??  Paffi,geS„in  the  infPir'd  volume  *«/>  from  the 

T  fed  f  T  B°*‘  « 

beimuoflSe  r  h'SWOrW  dld,n°'  blind  'beir  eyes,  it  would 

frorb^'te’iifioT2  “  !°Ve 

-  vim,;  chiidten  (bould  be  exdifdt/ntluU 
ofCby  rea^ns!  P  *°t°’  ^  n0t  be  convi^ed 

If  a  child  be  conftantly  kept  from  drinking  colVllquor  Mfl 
^  the  cuftom  of  forbearing  will  preferve  him.  Locke . 

-p7  j  ,  thr7  may  ^  them  from  ]lttJe  faults.  Z(?c^ 

29.  1  o  debar  from  any  place. 

so  r3  K1™?  Z  h4av’n  ? lup  oue  fuch  a  foe-  Mhm. 

3°*  iack'  To  rePerve;  to  with-hoid. 

I™?  L°rd  fha11  anfwer>  1  wiJ1  declare  :  I  will 
keep  nothing  back  from  you.  7>r  1;; 

31.  VjKeePiW.  To  with-hold;  to  reftraln.  J  *  4‘ 
Keek  back  thy  fervant  from  prefumptuous  fins.  P/^/  xix 

32.  To  Keep  company.  To  frequent  any  one  ;  to  accompany.* 

Heav  n  doth  know,  lo  {hall  the  world  perceive,  1  7 

I  hat  1  have  turn’d  away  my  former  felf, 

w'u  t,Hat  ^  me  comPany-  Shakkfp.  Henry  IV. 

Why  foould  he  call  her  whore?  Who  keeps  brt  com¬ 
pany  r 

What  phee  ?  what  time  ?  SW/#.  Othello. 

What  mean  ft  thou,  bride  !  this  company  to  keep  ? 

1  o  lit  up,  till  thou  fain  would  lleep  ?  Donne. 

Neither  will  I  wretched  thee 

In  death  forfake,  but  keep  thee  company.  Dry  den 

S3-  to  Keep  company  with.  To  have  familiar  intercourfe. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  obliged  not  only  to  avoid  immodefty, 

•  but  the  appearance  of  it ;  and  foe  could  not  approve  of  a 
young  woman  keeping  company  with  men,  without  the  permif- 
dI0£L  °J/ather  or  mother.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  OdyfTey. 

34.  To  Keep  in.  To  conceal ;  not  to  tell. 

I  perceive  in  you  fo  excellent  a  touch  of  modefty,  that  you 
will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in.  Shak. 

'  -  Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate  : 

I’ve  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 

And  talk  at  large ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 

■  -  -Left  it  foould  take  more  freedom  than  I’ll  give  it*  Addifon. 

35 <P°  Keep  in.  To  reftrain ;  to  curb. 

If  thy  daughter  be  foamelefs,  keep  her  in  ftraightlr,  left 
herfelt  throu^  h  over-much  liberty.  Eccluf.xxvi.  13. 

It  will  teach  them  to  keep  in,  and  fo  mafter  thejr  inclina¬ 
tions.  Locke  oii  Education. 

30.  lo  Keep  off.  To  bear  to  diftance  :  not  to  admit. 

37*  Keep  off.  To  hinder. 

A  /uperficial  reading  accompanied  with  the  common  opi¬ 
nion  ot  his  invincibte  obfcurity,  has  kept  off Tome  from  feek- 
mg  in  him  the  coherence  of  his  difeourfe.  Locke. 

38.  To  Keep  up.  To  maintain  without  abatement. 

Land  kept  up  its  price,  and  fold  for  more  years  purchafe 
than  correlponded  to  the  intereft  of  money.  Locke. 

This  reftraint  of  their  tongues  will  keep  up  in  them  the  re- 
fpect  and  reverence  due  to  their  parents.  Locke. 

Albano  keeps  up  its  credit  ftill  for  wine.  Addifon. 

T  his  dangerous  dillenfion  among  us  we  keep  up  and  cherifti 
with  much  pains.  Addifon' s  Freeholder ,  N\  34. 

I  he  ancients  were  careful  to  coin  money  in  due  weight 
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?Q lndry  p  lt  UP  t0  the  Updat'd.  ArbutknoL 
39.  10  keep  up.  J  o  contuiue ;  to  hinder  from  ceafine. 

ou  have  enough  to  keep  you  alive,  and  to  keep  up  and 
improve  your  hopes  of  heaven.  Taylor’s  holy  Lin? 

in  joy,  that  which  keeps  up  the  aeftion  is  the  defire  to  con¬ 
tinue  it.  Lok 

Young  heirs,  from  their  own  refleding  upon  the  eftatet 
and  Z  ^ 

rpend^c!  ,raVd3 

40.  T.  Keep  under.  To  opprefi  ;  to  fubdue. 

appy  mixture  !  whereby  things  contrary  do  fo  cmalifv 

1C°T  u  ‘he  °ne  ,he  of  the  other's  cxcefr  S 

ne.  her  boldnets  can  make  us  prefume,  as  long  as  we  are 

2  ”*  ™h  tha  fenfe  of  our  own  wretchldnefs  ;  nop" 
while  we  truft  in  tile  mercy  of  God  through  Chrilf  fefus 
fear  be  able  to  tyrannize  over  us.  ~  Hooker  />  v 

Truth  may  be  fmothered  a  long  time,  gnd  kept  under  by 
violence ,  but  it  will  break  out  at  fa ft.  iiZZeel 

plie-  that  bkC/hfe  l  ,a'  hal'C  the,r  h°Pe  in  another  life,  i,n- 
plies  that  we  keep  under  our  appetites,  and  do  not  let  them 

t!  KEEr.thrnjoyme,,ts  of  fc,,fe  ^ 

r.  To  remain  by  fame  labour  or  effort  in  a  certain  ftate. 

With  all  our  force  we  kept  aloof  to  fea, 

n  gain’d  the  lfland  where  our  veffels  lay.  Pate's  Odvf 
A  man  that  cannot  fence  will  keep  out  of  bullies  and  «rame- 
fters  company.  EduZon 

2‘  Tc°uC°ntlnUe  m  any  PIace  or  ftate  '>  to  ftay. 

She  would  give  her  a  leffon  for  walking  fo  late,  that  foould 

m  keber  keeP  Wlthm  doors  for  one  fortnight.  Sidney 

r-Trrat  t tep  a  reck  awa>r  feven  days  and  eights .?  J 

ft-ightfcore  hours  ?  and  lovers  abfent  hours. 

Oh  weary  reckoning.  Sheiefpeure's  Otbelm 

i  think,  it  is  our  way, 

It  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  kino-, 

Th0ouefoaeitS,f^dhWear  h£r  VlVery-  &  ShahfP'  Rich‘  Em¬ 
ended.  U  P  f  ft  hy  my  y°UIlg  men>  untiI  the7  have 

The  neceftity  of  keeping  well  with  the  maritime^po we^s* 

Wi  perfuade  them  to  follow  our  meafures.  Temtle 

On  my  better  hand  Afcanius  hung,  2 

And  with  unequal  paces  tript  along*:  ■  >- 

Crcula  kept  behind.  &  _  . 

XT  ,  /  he  goadefs  born  in  fecret  pin’d  ; 

Nor  vifited  the  camp,  nor  in  the  council  join’d  - 
ifot  keeping  clofe,  his  gnawing  heart  he  fed 
v\  ith  hopes  of  vengeance.  n„  tj 

^  And  while  ,t  ^  there,  i,  keep,  within  o^nZPZ?- 

<0  Irtfair  wW,fthin  W  MCh  3  Tan  muft  SUard>  if  hc  inters 
to  fair  with  the  world,  and  turn  the  penny.  Collier 

rnnr  ^  endjaVours  Achilles  ufed  to  meet  with  Hedor  the 

.h0en'intX“deaV0UK  °f  the  Tro>p"  «?  ^  out  of  reach  t 

3-  To  reiain  unhurt;  to  laft.  P°*‘ ‘  °f  ^  P°«rj. 

Difdain  me  not,  although  I  be  not  fair: 

Doth  beauty  keep  winch  never  fun  can  burn, 

tNor  itorms  do  turn  ?  q-j  l  • 

Jf4e  mal1  ^  ™  ‘hor™3yy  a.i.d.  ih,  i,  m,ie! 

4-  To  dwell  i  to  live  conftamly. 

A  breath  thou  art, 

Servile  to  all  the  foiey  influences, 
at  do  fois  habitation,  where  thou 

Knock  at  the  ftud  1  Shak*fP'  Mtafure  for  Meafure. 

thtywo^™ 

'  1?  heP  t0  OUr  rule  i  but  when  we  foriake 

6.  To  KeIpV.  fTo  go  forwarf Re^iom  on  Lea™ing% 

.  T  So _chearfully  he  took  the  doom  ; 

or  forunk,  nor  ftept  from  death, 

But,  with  Unaltered  pace,  kept  on.  n„,rB 

7'  ^.^EEP  UP'  To  continue  undifmayed.  2  * 

Hd  grew  ftek  of  a  confumption  :  yet  he  ftill  keM  ■,,*  *. 

he  might  free  his  country.  blydent  Ufl 

*rationfenCra  ‘dU  °f  W°rd  “  Care>  continUin«,  or  du- 

Keep,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cuftody  j  guard. 

Pan,  thou  god  of  fliepherds  all. 

Which  of  our  lambkins  takeft  ketp  ; 

And  when  our  flocks  into  mifc'hanee  doth  fall 
Doeil  fave  from  nufehief  the  unwary  (heep.  ’  Spenfori 

Withiq 
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The  prifon  ftrong. 

Within  whofe  keep  the  captive  knights  were  laid  : 

Was  one  partition  of  the  palace- wall.  Dry  den. 

2.  Guardianlhip ;  reftraint. 

Youth  is  leaft  looked  into  when  they  ftand  in  moft  need 
of  good  keep  and  regard.  Ajcham. 

Ke'eper.  n.  f  [from  keep.] 

I.  One  who  holds  any  thing  for  the  ufe  of  another. 

The  good  old  man  having  neither  reafon  to  diffuade,  nor 
hopes  to  perfuade,  received  the  things  with  the  mind  of  a 
keeper ,  not  of  an  owner.  Sidney. 

■2.  One  who  has  pril’oners  in  cuftody. 

The  keeper  of  the  prifon,  call  to  him.  Shakcjpeare. 

Io  now 

With  horns  exalted  ftands,  and  feems  to  lowe  : 

A  noble  charge  ;  her  keeper  by  her  fide 

To  watch  her  walks  his  hundred  eyes  apply’d.  Dryden. 

A  pleafant  beverage  he  prepar’d  before, 

Of  wine  and  water  mix’d,  with  added  ftorc 
Of  opium  ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 

Who  {wallowed  unaware  the  fleepy  draught.  Dryden. 

3.  One  who  has  the  care  of  parks,  or  beafts  of  chafe. 

There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Herne  the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windfor  foreft, 

Doth  all  the  Winter-time,  at  ftill  of  midnight. 

Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  ragged  horns.  Shakefp . 

The  firft  fat  buck  of  all  the  feafon’s  fent. 

And  keeper  takes  no  fee  in  compliment.  Dryden. 

4.  One  that  has  the  fuperintendence  or  care  of  any  thing. 

Hilkiah  went  unto  Hildah,  keener  of  the  wardrobe.  2  King. 
Ke'eper  of  the  great  feal.  [cu/tos  magni  j igilli ,  Latin.]  Is  a  lord 
by  his  office,  and  called  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  &c.  and  is  of  the  king’s  privy-council,  under  whole 
hands  pafs  all  charters,  commiffions,  and  grants  of  the  king, 
ilrengthened  by  the  great  or  broad  feal,  without  which  feal 
all  fuch  inftruments  by  law  are  of  no  force  ;  lor  the  king  is, 
in  interpretation  and  intendment  of  law,  a  corporation,  and 
therefore  paffeth  nothing  firmly,  but  under  the  great  leal. 
This  lord  keeper ,  by  the  liatute  of  5  Eliz.  c.  18.  hath  the 
like  jurifdi&ion,  and  all  other  advantages,  as  hath  the  lord 
chancellor  of  England.  Cowell. 

Ke'epership.  n.  f.  [from  keeper.]  Office  of  a  keeper. 

The  common  gaol  of  the  (hire  is  kept  at  Launcefton  : 
this  keeperjhip  is  annexed  to  the  conftablelhip  of  the  caftle. 

Carcw’s  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Keg.  n.f.  [ caque ,  French.]  A  final  1  barrel,  commonly  ufed 
for  a  filh  barrel. 

Kell,  n.f  A  fort  of  pottage.  Ainf.  It  is  fo  called  in  Scot¬ 
land,  being  a  foupe  made  with  fhreded  greens. 

Kell.  n.f.  The  omentum;  that  which  inwraps  the  guts. 

T  he  very  weight  of  bowels  and  keif  in  fat  people,  is  the 
occafion  of  a  rupture.  IViJeman  s  Surgery. 

Kelp.  n.f.  A  lalt 'produced  from  calcined  lea- weed. 

In  making  alum,  the  workmen  ufe  the  alhes  of  a  fea-weed 
called  kelp ,  and  urine.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Ke'lson.  n.f.  [more  properly  keelfon.]  The  wood  next  the 
keel. 

We  have  added  clole  pillars  in  the  royal  {hips,  which  b.e- 
ing  faftened  from  the  kelfon  to  the  beams  of  the  fecond  deck, 
keep  them  from  fettling,  or  giving  way.  Raleigh. 

Ke'lter.  n.  f.  [He  is  not  in  keltcr ,  that  is,  he  is  not  ready  ; 

from  kilter ,  to  gird,  Danifh.  Skinner.  ] 

To  Kemb.  v.  a.  [ccemban,  Saxon;  kammen ,  German:  now 
written,  perhaps  lefs  properly,  to  cotnb.]  T  o  feparate  or  dil- 
entangle  by  a  denticulated  inftrument. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loofe  than  they, 

More  kemb'd  and  bath’d,  and  rubb’d  and  trim’d. 

More  fieek..  Bcnj.  Johnfon. 

Thy  head  and  hair  are  fieek  ; 

And  then  thou  kemb'Jl  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek.  Dryden. 
To  Ken.  v .  a.  [cennan,  Saxon;  ktnnan ,  Dutch,  to  know.] 

1.  To  fee  at  a  diftance  ;  to  defery. 

At  once  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 
The  difmal  fituation,  wafte  and  wild.  Milton'' s  Par.  Lojl. 
The  next  day  about  evening  we  faw,  within  a  kenning,  be¬ 
fore  us  thick  clouds,  which  did  put  us  in  fome  hope  of  land. 

Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

If  thou  kcn'Jl  from  far. 

Among  the  Pleiads,  a  new-kindled  ftar  ; 

’Tis  Ihe  that  fhines  in  that  propitious  light.  Dryden. 

We  ken  them  from  afar,  the  fetting  fun 
Plays  on  their  {hilling  arms.  Addifon. 

2.  To  know. 

’Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gate.  Shakefp. 

Now  plain  I  ken  whence  love  his  rife  begun  : 

Sure  he  was  born  fome  bloody  butcher’s  Ion, 

Bred  up  in  fhambles.  Gay  s  Pojl. 

Ken.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  View;  reach  of  fight. 

Lo  !  within  a  ken ,  our  army  lies.  Shakefp .  Henry  IV. 
When  from  the  mountain  top  Pilanio  fliew’d  thee, 
Thou  waft  within  a  ken.  Shakefp.  Cymhcline . 

It  was  a  hill 
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Of  paradife  the  higheft ;  from  whofe  top 
The  hemifphere  of  earth,  in  cleareft  ken , 

Stretch’d  out  to  th’  ampleft  reach  of  profpe£f,  lay.  Milton . 

He  loon 

Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  ftand.  Milton » 

Rude,  as  their  {hips,  was  navigation  then ; 

No  ufeful  compafs  or  meridian  known  : 

Coafting  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken , 

And  knew  the  North  but  when  the  pole-ftar  {hone.  Dryd. 
When  we  confider  the  reafons  we  have  to  think,  that  wha£ 
lies  within  our  ken  is  but  a  fmalj  part  of  the  univerfe,  we 
{hall  difeover  an  huge  abyfs  of  ignorance.  Locke. 

Ke'nnel.  n.f  [ chenif  French.] 

1.  A  cot  for  dogs. 

A  dog  fure,  if  he  could  fpeak,  had  wit  enough  to  deferibe 
his  kennel.  •*  Sidney. 

From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death.  Shakefp. 
The  feditious  remain  within  their  ftation,  which,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  the  naftinefs  of  the  beaftly  multitude,  might  be  more 
fitly  termed  a  kennel  than  a  camp.  Hayward. 

2.  A  number  of  dogs  kept  in  a  kennel. 

A  little  herd  of  England’s  tim’rous  deer. 

Maz’d  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs.  Shakefpeare. 

3.  The  hole  of  a  fox,  or  other  beaft. 

4.  [Kennel,  Dutch;  chenal ,  Fr.  canalis ,  Latin.]  The  water- 
courfe  of  a  ftreet. 

Bad  humours  gather  to  a  a  bile ;  or,  as  divers  kennels  flow 
to  one  fink,  fo  in  Ihort  time  their  numbers  increafed.  Hayw. 

He  always  came  in  fo  dirty,  as  if  he  had  been  dragged 
through  the  kennel  at  a  boarding-fchool.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Ke'nnel.  v.  n.  [from  kennel. ]  To  lie;  to  dwell :  ufed  of 
beafts,  and  of  man  in  contempt. 

Yet,  when  they  lift,  would  creep, 

If  ought  difturb’d  their  noife,  into  her  womb. 

And  kennel  there ;  yet  there  ftill  bark’d  and  howl’d 
Within,  unfeen.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl,  b.  ii. 

The  dog  kennelled  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  the  cock  roofted 
upon  the  boughs.  L  EJlrange  s  Fables. 

Kept.  pret.  and  part.  palf.  of  keep. 

Kerche'if.  n.f.  [covrecheif,  Chaucer ;  couvre,  to  cover,  and 
'  chef  the  head ;  and  hence  a  handkercheif  to  wipe  the  face 
or  hands.] 

1.  A  head  drefs. 

I  fee  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond  ;  thou 
haft  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that  becomes  the 
tire  vailant. 

— A  plain  kerchief  Sir  John  ;  my  brows  become  nothing 
elfe.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

The  proudeft  kerchief  of  the  court  {hall  reft 
Well  fatisfy’d  of  what  they  love  the  beft.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  cloath  ufed  in  drefs. 

O  !  what  a  time  have  you  chofe  out,  brave  Caius, 

To  wear  a  kerchief.  Shakefp.  Julius  Ccrfar. 

Every  man  had  a  large  kercheif  folded  about  the  neck. 

Hayivard. 

Kerche  ifed.  1  v  [from  kercheif]  Dreffed ;  hooded. 
Kercheift.  5  J  L  J 

The  evening  comes 
Kercheift  in  a  comely  cloud, 

While  racking  winds  are  piping  loud.  Milton. 

Kerf.  n.f.  [ceoppan,  Saxon,  to  cut.] 

The  fawn-away  flit  between  two  pieces  of  fluff  is  called  a 
perf  Moxons  Mech.  Exercife. 

Ke'rmes.  n.f. 

Kertncs  is  a  roundifh  body,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  and 
of  a  brownilh  red  colour,  covered  when  moft  perfect  with  a 
purplifh  grey  duft.  It  contains  a  multitude  of  little  diftindt 
granules,  loft,  and  when  crufhed  yield  a  fcarlet  juice.  It  is 
found  adhering  to  a  kind  of  holm  oak,  and^  till  lately  was 
generally  underftood  to  be  a  vegetable  excrelcence  ;  but  we 
now  know  it  to  be  the  extended  body  of  an  animal  parent, 
filled  with  a  numerous  offspring,  which  are  the  little  red 


granules. 


mi. 

Kern,  n.f  [an  Irifti  word.]  Irifh  foot  foldier ;  an  Irifh  boor. 
Out  of  the  fry  of  thefe  rake-hell  horfeboys,  growing  up 
in  knavery  and  villainy,  are  their  kearn  fupplied.  Spenjer. 

No  fooner  juftice  had  with  valour  arm’d, 

Compell’d  thefe  {kipping  kernes  to  truft  their  heels, 

But  the  Norweyan  lord,  lurveving  advantage, 

Began  a  frelh  aflault.  x  Shakcjpeare  s  Macbeth. 

If  in  good  plight  thefe  Northern  kerns  arrive. 

Then  does  fortune  promife  fair.  Philips  s  Briton. 

Kern.  n.f.  A  hand-mill  confifting  of  two  pieces  of  ftone,  by 
which  corn  is  ground.  It  is  ftill  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland. 

To  Kern.  v.  n.  [probably  from  kernel ,  or,  by  change  of  a 
vowel,  corrupted  from  corn.] 

1.  To  harden  as  ripened  corn. 

When  the  price  of  corn  falleth,  men  break  no  more 
ground  than  will  fupply  their  own  turn,  wherethrough  it 
falleth  out  that  an  ill  kerned  or  laved  harveft  foon  emptieth 
their  old  ftore.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
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1.  1  o  take  the  form  of  grains ;  to  granulate. 

The  principal  knack  is  in  making  the  juice,  when  fuffi- 
ciently  boiled,  to  kern  or  granulate.  Grew. 

KE'RNEL.  n.f.  [cyjinel,  a  gland,  Saxon;  karne,  Dutch;* 
cerneau ,  Trench.] 

The  edible  fubftance  contained  in  a  {hell. 

As  brown  in  hue 

As  hazle  nuts,  and  fweeter  than  the  kernels.  Shahfpeare ■» 

I  here  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  foul  of  this 
mar\  *s  his  clothes.  Shakefp.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

1  he  kernel  of  the  nut  ferves  them  for  bread  and  meat,  and 
the  fhells  for  cups.  More. 

2.  Any  thing  included  in  a  hulk  or  integument. 

The  kernel  of  a  grape,  the  fig’s  fmall  grain, 

Can  cloath  a  mountain,  and  o’erlhade  a  plain.  Denham i 
Oats  are  ripe  when  the  ftraw  turns  yellow  and  the  kernel 

Mortimer's  Husbandry . 

3*  1  he  feeds  of  pulpy  fruits. 

I  think  he  will  carry  this  ifiand  home  in  his  pocket,  and 
give  it  his  fon  for  an  apple.' — And  fowing  the  kernels  of  it  in 
the  fea,  bring  forth  more  iflands.  Shake f  Tempejl . 

The  apple  inclofed  in  wax  was  as  frefh  as  at  the  firft  putting 
in,  and  the  kernels  continued  white.  Bacon's  Nat.  HiJL 

4*  The  central  part  of  any  thing  upon  which  the  ambient  ftrata 
are  concreted.  . 

^A  folid  body  in  the  bladder  makes  the  kernel  of  a  ftone.  Arb. 

5-  Knobby  concretions  in  childrens  flefh. 

Do  Ke  rnel.  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.]  To  ripen  to  kernels. 

In  Staffordfhire,  garden-rouncivals  fown  in  the  fields  kernel 
well,  and  yield  a  good  increafe.  Mortimer' s  Husbandry. 

Ke  rnelly.  adj.  [from  kernel. ]  Full  of  kernels;  having  the 
quality-  or  refemblance  of  kernels. 

Ke'rnelwort.  n.f.  An  herb.  Ainfworth . 

Ke'rsey.  n.f.  [ karfaye ,  Dutch;  carifee ,  French.]  Coarfe 
Ruff. 

TafFata  phrafes,  filken  terms  precife, 

I  do  forfwear  them  ;  and  I  here  proteft. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  {hall  be  expreft 
In  rufTct  yeas,  and  h  on  eft  kerfey  noes.  •Shakefpeare . 

His  lackey  with  a  linnen  ftock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kerfey 
boot-hofe  on  the  other.  Shakef.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

The  fame  wool  one  man  felts  it  into  a  hat,  another  weaves 
it  into  cloth,  and  another  into  kerfey  or  ferge.  Hale. 

Thy  kerfey  doublet  fpread  ing  wide. 

Drew  Cic’ly’s  eye  afide.  Gay. 

Kest.  The  preter  tenfe  of  cajl.  It  is  ftill  ufed  in  Scotland. 

Only  that  noife  heav’ns  rolling  circles  kejl.  Fairfax. 

Ke'strel.  n.f.  A  little  kind  of  baftard  hawk.  Hanmer. 

In  his  kejlrel  kind, 

A  pleafmg  vein  of  glory,  vain  did  find. 

To  which  his  flowing  tongue,  and  troublous  fprit, 

Gave  him  great  aid.  Fairy  Queen. 

Kites  and  kejlrels  have  a  refemblance  with  hawks.  Bacon. 

Ketch,  n.f.  [from  caicchio ,  Italian,  a  barrel.]  A  heavy 
{hip. 

I  wonder 

That  fuch  a  ketch  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o’  th’  beneficial  fun, 

And  keep  it  from  the  earth.  Shak.  Henry  VIII. 

KE'TTLE.  n.f.  [cetl,  Saxon;  ketel,  Dutch.]  A  veil'd  in 
which  liquor  is  boiled.  In  the  kitchen  the  name  of  pot  is 
given  to  the  boiler  that  grows  narrower  towards  the  top,  and 
of  kettle  to  that  which  grows  wider.  In  authors  they  are 
confounded. 

The  fire  thus  form’d,  fhe  fets  the  kettle  on ; 

Like  burnifh’d  gold  the  little  feethei  {hone.  Dryden. 

.Ke'ttledrum.  n.f.  [ kettle  and  drum .]  A  drum  of  which 
the  head  is  fpread  over  a  body  of  brafs. 

As  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenifh  down. 

The  kettledrum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 

The  triumph  of  his  pledge.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

KEY.  n.f.  [coeg,  Saxon. J 

I.  An  inftrument  formed  with  cavities  correfpondent  to  the 
wards  of  a  lock,  by  which  the  bolt  of  a  lock  is  pulhed  forward 
or  backward. 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hellgate,  he  fhould  have  old  turn¬ 
ing  the  key.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

Fortune,  that  arrant  whore, 

Ne’er  turns  the  key  to  th’  poor.  Shak.  King  Lear. 

Poor  key  cold  figure  of  a  holy  king  ! 

Pale  afties  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  Shakef.  Rich.  II T. 

The  glorious  ftandard  laft  to  heav’n  they  fpread, 

With  Peter’s  keys  ennobled  and  his  crown.  Fairfax. 

Yet  fome  there  be,  that  by  due  fteps  afpire 
To  lay  their  juft  hands  on  that  golden  key , 

That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity.  Milton. 

Confeience  is  its  own  counfellor,  the  foie  mafter  of  its  own 
fecrets ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  our  nature,  that  every  man 
fhould  keep  the  key  of  his  own  breaft.  South's  Sermons. 

He  came,  and  knocking  thrice,  without  delay 
The  longing  lady  heard,  and  turn’d  the  key.  Dryden. 

I  keep  her  in  one  room,  J  lock  it ; 

The  key ,  look  here,  is  in  this  pocket.  Prior. 
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2.  An  infttument  by  which  fomething  is  fcrcwed  or  turned. 

Hide  the  key  of  the  jack.  Swiff. 

34  An  explanation  of  any  thiirg  difficult. 

An  emblem  without  a  key  to’t,  is  no  more  than  a  tale  of  a 
tub.  L'  Ejl  range. 

Thefe  notions,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  darkly  deli¬ 
vered,  receive  a  clearer  light  when  compared  with  this  theory, 
which  reprefents  every  thing  plainly,  and  is  a  key  to  their 
thoughts.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  reafon  have  got  the  true  key 
of  books.  Locke. 

4.  'Fhe  parts  of  a  mufical  inftrument  which  are  ftruck  with  the 
fingers. 

Pamela  loves  to  handle  the  fpinnet,  and  touch  the  keys.  Pam. 

5.  [In  mufick.]  Is  a  certain  tone  whereto  every  compofition, 

whether  long  or  fhort,  ought  to  be  fitted  ;  and  this  key  is  faid 
to  be  either  flat  or  fbarp,  not  in  refpedl  of  its  own  nature, 
but  with  relation  to  the  flat  or  {harp  third,  which  is  joined 
with  it.  Harris. 

Hippolita,  I  woo’d  thee  with  my  fword, 

And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries; 

But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key. 

With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling.  Shakefp. 

But  fpeak  you  with  a  fad  brow?  Or  do  you  play  the 
flouting  Jack  ?  Come,  in  what  key  {hall  a  man  take  you  to 
go  in  the  fong  ?  Shak.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Not  know  my  voice  !  Oh,  time’s  extremity  ! 

Haft  thou  fo  crack’d  and  fplitted  my  poor  tongue 

In  fev’n  ftiort  years,  that  here  my  only  fon 

Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun’d  cares  ?  Shakefpearc. 

6.  [Kaye,  Dutch;  quai ,  French.]  A  bank  raifed  perpendicular 
for  the  eafe  of  lading  and  unlading  {hips. 

A  key  of  fire  ran  along  the  fhore. 

And  lighten’d  all  the  river  with  a  blaze.  Dryden . 

Ke'yage.  n.f.  [from  keyf  Money  paid  for  lying  at  the 
key.  Ainfworth. 

Keyho'le.  n.  f.  \_key  and  hole. ]  The  perforation  in  the  door 
or  lock  through  which  the  key  b:  put. 

Make  doors  faft  upon  a  woman’s  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the 
cafement ;  {hut  that,  and  ’twill  out  at  the  keyhole.  Shakefpearc. 

Hooked  in  at  the  keyhole ,  and  law  a  well-made  man.  Tatler. 

I  keep  her  in  one  room  ;  I  lock  it; 

The  key,  look  here,  is  in  this  pocket ; 

The  keyhole  is  that  left  ?  Mod  certain.  Prior. 

KeysTo'ne.  n.  f.  \_key  and  Jloned\  The  middle  ftone  of  an 
arch. 

If  you  will  add  a  keyflone  and  chaptrels  to  the  arch,  let  the 
breadth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  keyfione  be  the  height  of  the 
arc h.  Moron's  Mcch.  Exer. 

Kibe.  n.f.  [from  kerb,  a  cut,  German,  Skinner ;.  from  kibwe , 
Welfh,  Minfloew.]  An  ulcerated  chilblain;  a  chap  in  the 
heel  caufed  by  the  cold. 

If  ’twere  a  kibe ,  ’twould  put  me  to  my  flipper.  Shakefp. 

The  toe  of  the  peafant  comes  fo  near  the  heel  of  our  cour* 
tier,  that  it  galls  his  kibe.  Shakef  pear e's  Hamlet. 

Oneboaftof  the  cure,  calling  them  a  few  kibes.  Wifeman. 

Ki'bed.  adj.  [from  kibe.]  Troubled  with  kibes  :  as  kibed  heels. 

To  KICK.  v.a.  [ kauchen ,  German;  calco,  Latin.]  To  ftrike 
with  the  foot. 

He  muft  endure  and  digeft  all  affronts,  adore  the  foot  that 
kicks  him,  and  kifs  the  hand  that  ftrikes  him.  South. 

It  anger’d  T urenne  once  upon  a  day, 

To  fee  a  footman  kick'd  that  took  his  pay.  Pope. 

Another,  whofe  fon  had  employments  at  court,  that  valued 
not,  now  and  then,  a  kicking  or  a  caning.  Swift. 

7  o  Kick.  v.  n.  To  beat  the  foot  in  anger  or  contempt. 

Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  facrifice,  which  I  have  com- 

manded  '  1  Sa.  ii.  29. 

Jeftiurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked.  Deutr.  xxxix.  15. 

I  he  doctrines  of  the  holy  Scriptures  are  terrible  enemies  to 
wicked  men,  and  this  is  that  which  makes  them  kick  againft: 

r  religion,  and  fpurn  at  thedo&rines  of  that  holy  book.  Tillotf 

Kick,  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  A  blow  with  the  foot. 

What,  are  you  dumb  ?  Quick,  with  your  anfwer,  quick. 

Before  my  foot  falutes  you  with  a  kick.  Dryd.  Juvenal. 

Ki'cker.  n.  f.  [from  kick.]  One  who  ftrikes  with  his  foot. 

Ki'ckshaw.  n.f.  [This  word  is  fuppofed,  I  think  with  truth, 
to  be  only  a  corruption  of  quelque  choje ,  fomething  ;  yet  Milton 
feems  to  have  underftood  it  otherwise ;  for  he  writes  it  kick- 
fhoe ,  and  feems  to  think  it  ufed  in  contempt  of  dancing  ] 

1.  Something  uncommon;  fantaftical;  fomething  ridiculous. 

Shall  we  need  the  moniieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopeful 
youth  into  their  flight  and  prodigal  cuftodies,  and  fend  them 
over  back  again  transformed  into  mimicks,  apes,  and  kick- 

'  ?  Milton. 

2.  A  dtfh  fo  changed  by  the  cookery  that  it  can  fcarcely  be 
known. 

Some  pigeons,  a  couple  of  fhort-legged  hens,  a  joint  of 
mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kukjhaws.  Shakef.  H.  IV. 

In  wit,  as  well  as  war,  they  give  us  vigour  ; 

Creffy  was  loft  by  kick/haws  and  foup-meagre.  Fenton. 

Ki  c ksy-wickse y.  n.f.  [from  kick  and  wince. ]  A  made  word 
in  ridicule  and  difdain  of  a  wife.  Hanmer. 
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Me  Wears  his  honour  in  a  box,  unfeen, 

That  hugs  his  kickfy-wickfey  here  at  home, 

Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms.  Shakefpcare. 

Kid.  n.f.  [kid,  Danilh.] 

1.  The  young  of  a  goat. 

Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleafant  fpring.  Fa.  Queen. 
There  was  a  herd  of  goats  with  their  young  ones,  upon 
which  fight  fir  Richard  Graham  tells,  he  would  fnap  one  of 
the  kids,  and  carry  him  clofe  to  their  lodging.  Wotton. 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp’d,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid.  Milton. 

So  kids  and  whelps  their  fires  and  dams  exprefs; 

And  fo  the  great  I  meafur’d  by  the  lefs.  Dryden’s  Virgil. 

2.  [From  cidvjlen ,  Wellh,  a  faggot.]  A  bundle  of  heath  or 
furze. 

To  Kid.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  bring  forth  kids. 

Ki'ddfr.  n.f.  An  ingroffer  of  corn  to  enhance  its  price.  Ainf. 

To  KIDNA'P.  v.  a.  [from  kind ,  Dutch,  a  child,  and  nap.]  To 
Real  children  ;  to  fleal  human  beings. 

Kidna'pper.  n.f.  [from  kidnap.]  One  who  Reals  human 
beings. 


The  man  compounded  with  the  merchant,  upon  condition 
that  he  might  have  his  child  again  ;  for  he  had  fmelt  it  out, 
that  the  merchant  himfelf  was  the  kidnapper.  L' EJlrange. 

Thefe  people  lye  in  wait  for  our  children,  and  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the  law.  Speblator. 

KI'DNEY.  n.f.  [Etymology  unknown.] 

1.  Thefe  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  fide:  they  have  the 

fame  figure  as  kidneybeans :  their  length  is  four  or  five  fingers, 
their  breadth  three,  and  their  thicknefs  two :  the  right  is  un¬ 
der  the  liver,  and  the  left  under  the  fpleen.  The  ufe  of  the 
kidneys  is  to  feparate  the  urine  from  the  blood,  which,  by  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  is  thruft  into  the  emulgent 
branches,  which  carry  it  to  the.  little  glands,  by  which  the 
ferofity  being  feparated,  is  received  by  the  orifice  of  the  little 
tubes,  which  go  from  the  glands  to  the  pelvis,  and  from  thence 
it  runs  by  the  ureters  into  the  bladder.  Quincy. 

A  youth  laboured  under  a  complication  of  difeafes,  from  his 
mefentery  and  kidneys.  Wifeman  s  Surgery. 

2.  Race;  kind:  in  ludicrous  language. 

Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney ;  think  of  that,  that 
am  as  fubjeCl  to  heat  as  butter  ;  a  man  of  continual  diffolution 
and  thaw.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfr. 

There  are  millions  in  the  world  of  this  man’s  kidney ,  that 
take  Up  the  fame  refolution  without  noife.  L' Ejlrange. 

Ki'dneybean.  n.f  [fo  named  from  its  fhape.] 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flovyer,  out  of  whofe  empalement 
rifes  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  long  pod,  inclofing  feveral 
feeds,  which  are  (haped  almoft  like  a  kidney  .  it  has  pinnated 
leaves,  confifting  of  an  unequal  number  of  lobes.  Miller. 

Kidneybeans  are  a  fort  of  cod  ware,  that  are  very  pleafant 
wholefome  food.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Ki  dney vetch.  7  j-  Plants.  Ainfworth. 

Kidneywort.  S  j  j 

Ki'lderkin.  n.f.  [kindekin,  a  baby,  Dutch.]  A  fmall  barrel. 

Make  in  the  kilderkin  a  great  bung-hole  of  purpofe.  Bacon. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ ; 

But  fure  thou’rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit.  Dryden. 

To  KILL.  v.  a.  [Anciently  To  quell ;  cpellan,  Saxon;  kelen, 
Dutch  ] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life;  to  put  to  death  as  an  agent. 

Dar’ft  thou  refolve  to  kill  a  friend  of  mine  ? 

— Pleafe  you,  I’d  rather  kill  two  enemies.  Shakef  R.  III. 

Ye  have  brought  us  forth  into  this  wildernefs,  to  kill  this 
whole  affembly  with  hunger.  Ex.  xvi.  3. 

There  was  killing  of  young  and  old,  making  away  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  2  Mac.  v.  13. 

2.  To  deftroy  animals  for  food. 

We’re  mere  ufurpers,  tyrants,  and  what’s  worfe, 

To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up 

In  their  aflign’d  and  native  dwelling  place.  Shakefpeare. 

Thou  fhalt  kill  of  thy  herd,  and  of  thy  flock.  Deutr.  xii. 

Shall  I  take  my  bread,  and  my  flefh  that  I  have  killed  for  my 
(hearers?  1  Sa.  xxv.  11. 

3.  To  deprive  of  life  as  a  caufe  or  inftrument. 

The  medicines  which  go  to  the  magical  ointments,  if  they 
were  ufed  inwards,  would  kill  thofe  that  ufe  them;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  work  potently,  though  outwards.  Bacon. 

4.  To  deprive  of  vegetative  or  other  motion,  or  active  qualities. 

Try  with  oil,  or  barm  of  drink,  fo  they  be  fuch  things  as 
kill  not  the  bough.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijiory. 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  mix  with  all  animal  acids,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  killing  it  with  fpittle.  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

Ki'ller.  n.f  [from  kill.]  One  that  deprives  of  life. 

What  forrow,  what  amazement,  what  (hame  was  in  Am- 
phialus,  when  he  faw  his  dear  fofter-father  find  him  the  killer 
of  his  only  fon  !  Sidney. 

Wilt  thou  for  the  old  lion  hunt,  or  fill 

Plis  hungry  whelps  ?  and  for  the  killer  kill, 

When  couch’d  in  dreadful  dens  ?  Sandys. 

So  rude  a  time, 

When  love  was  held  fo  capital  a  crime. 


That  a  crown’d  head  could  no  compaffion  find. 

But  dy’d,  becaufe  the  killer  had  been  kind.  Waller. 

Ki'llow.  n.f.  [This  feems  a  corruption  of  coal  and  low ,  a 
flame,  as  foot  is  thereby  produced.] 

An  earth  of  a  blackifli  or  deep  blue  colour,  and  doubtlefs 
had  its  name  from  kollow ,  by  which  name,  in  the  North,  the 
frnut  or  grime  on  the  backs  of  chimneys  is  called.  Woodward. 

KILN,  n.f  [cyln,  Saxon]  A  (love;  a  fabrick  formed  for 
admitting  heat,  in  order  to  dry  or  burn  things  contained  in 
it. 

What  (hall  I  do  ?  I’ll  creep  up  into  the  chimney. - - 

There  they  always  ufe  to  dilcharge  their  birding-pieces:  creep 
into  the  kiln  hole.  Shakefp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfr . 

After  the  putting  forth  in  fprouts,  and  the  drying  upon  the 
kiln ,  there  will  be  gained  a  bulhcl  in  eight  of  malt.  Bacon. 

Phyficians  chufe  lime  which  is  newly  drawn  out  of  the 
kiln,  and  not  flacked.  Moxon's  Mech.  Exer. 

To  Ki'lndry.  v.  a.  [kiln  and  dry.]  To  dry  by  means  of  a 
kiln. 

The  heft  way  is  to  kilndry  them.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Kilt  for  killed.  -  Spenfer. 

Ki'mbO.  adj.  [a  fchembo,  Italian.]  Crooked;  bent;  arched. 

The  kimbo  handles  feem  with  bears-foot  carv’d, 

And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  ferv’d.  Dryden  s  Virgil. 
He  obferved  them  edging  towards  one  another  to  whifper ; 
fo  that  John  was  forced  to  fit  with  his  arms  a  kimbo,  to  keep 
them  afunder.  Arbuthnot's  Hifory  of  John  Bull,  v 

Kin.  n.f.  [cynne,  Saxon  ] 

1.  Relation  either  of  confanguinity  or  affinity. 

You  muft  ufe  them  with  fit  refpeds,  according  to  the  bonds 
of  nature ;  but  you  are  of  kin,  and  fo  a  friend  to  their  per- 
fons,  not  to  their  errours.  Bacon’s  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Th’  unhappy  Palamon, 

Whom  Thefeus  holds  in  bonds,  and  will  not  free. 

Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to  me.  Dryden. 

2.  Relatives ;  thofe  who  are  of  the  fame  race. 

Tumultuous  wars 

Shall  kin  with  kin ,  and  kind  with  kind  confound.  Shakefp. 

The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  befide, 

Were  overborn  by  fury  of  the  tide.  Dryden. 

3.  A  relation  ;  one  related. 

Then  is  the  foul  from  God  ;  fo  pagans  fay. 

Which  faw  by  nature’s  light  her  heavenly  kind. 

Naming  her  kin  to  God,  and  God’s  bright  ray, 

A  citizen  of  heav’n,  to  earth  confin’d.  Davies. 

4.  The  fame  generical  clafs,  though  perhaps  not  the  fame  fpe- 
cies ;  thing  related. 

The  burft. 

And  the  ear-deaf’ning  voice  of  the  oracle, 

Kin  to  Jove’s  thunder,  fo  furpriz’d  myfenfe. 

That  I  was  nothing.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

The  odour  of  the  fixed  nitre  is  very  languid;  but  that 
which  it  difeovers,  being  diffolved  in  a  little  hot  water,  is 
altogether  differing  from  the  (link  of  the  other,  being  of  kin 
to  that  of  other  alcalizate  falts.  Boyle. 

5.  A  diminutive  termination  from  kind,  a  child,  Dutch :  as,  ma¬ 
nikin,  minikin. 

KIND.  adj.  [from  cynne,  relation,  Saxon.] 

1.  Benevolent;  filled  with  general  good-will. 

By  the  kind  gods,  ’tis  mod  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard.  Shak.  King  Lear . 

Some  of  the  ancients,  like  kind  hearted  men,  have  talked 
much  of  annual  refrigeriums,  or  intervals  of  punifhment  to 
the  damned,  as  particularly  on  the  great  feftivals  of  the  refur- 
rection  and  afeenfion.  South’s  Sermons. 

2.  Favourable ;  beneficent. 

He  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  evil.  Lu.  vi.  35. 

Kind.  n.f.  [cynne,  Saxon.] 

1.  Race;  generical  clafs.  Kind  in  Teutonick  Englifh  anfwers 
to  genus,  and  fort  to  fpecies ;  though  this  diftin&ion,  in  popular 
language,  is  not  always  obferved. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  in  part  to  open  of  what  na¬ 
ture  and  force  laws  are,  according  to  their  kinds.  Hooker. 

As  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing, 

Came  fummon’d  over  Eden,  to  receive 

Their  names  of  Thee.  Milt  in  s  Farad.  Lojl ,  b.  vi. 

That  both  are  animalia, 

I  grant ;  but  not  rationalia ; 

For  though  they  do  agree  in  kind, 

Specifick  difference  we  find.  Hudibras,  p.  i. 

God  and  nature  do  not  principally  concern  themfelves  in 
the  prefervation  of  particulars,  but  of  kinds  and  companies. 

South's  Sermons. 

He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perifh’d  man  ;  they  two  were  human  kind.  Dryden. 

I  inftance  fome  a£b>  of  virtue  common  to  Heathens  and 
Chriftians ;  but  I  fuppofe  them  to  be  performed  by  Chriftians, 
after  a  more  fublime  manner  than  ever  they  were  among  the 
Heathens ;  and  even  when  they  do  not  differ  in  kind  from 
moral  virtues,  yet  differ  in  the  degrees  of  perfection.  Attcrb. 

He, 
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^c»  with  a  hundred  arts  refin'd* 

Shall  ftretch  thy  conquefts  over  half  the  kind.  p0fie 

2.  Particular  nature.  " 

No  human  laws  arc  exempt  from  faults,  fince  thofe  that 
have  been  looked  upon  as  moft  perfed  in  their  kind,  have  been 
found,  upon  enquiry,  to  have  fo  many. 

3.  Natural  Hate.  ' 

tb^r C  ,|K',’  !,y,C.di,a’  E!ve  goods  of  all  the  prifoners  unto 
thofe  that  had  aken  them,  either  to  take  them  in  Und,  or 

compound  for  them  BWr  Htnry  VII. 

•The  tax  upon  tillage  was  often  levied  in  Uni  upon  corn, 
and  called  d,cum«  or  tithes.  Aybutbnot  on  Coins. 

4*  Nature ;  natural  determination. 

The  fkilful  fhepherd  peel’d  me  certain  wands* 

And  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind. 

He  ftuck  them  up  before  the  fulfome  ewes.  Shakefpeare. 

Some  of  you,  on  pure  inftina  of  nature, 

Are  led  by  kind  t’  admire  your  fellow-creature.  Dryden. 
5*  Manner  j  way,  J 

Send  me  your  prifoners  with  the  fpeedieft  means* 

Ur  you  (hall  hear  in  fuch  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  difpleafe  you.  _  Shakef  Henry  IV. 

This  will  encourage  induftrious  improvements,  becaufe 
many  will  rather  venture  in  that  kind  than  take  five  in  the  hun- 

C  Z;  77  7,  rr  u  J  •  Bacon's  EJfays. 

D.  oort.  It  has  a  flight  and  unimportant  fenfe. 

Diogenes  was  afked,  in  a  kind  of  fcorn,  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  philosophers  haunted  rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  phi- 
iofophers  ?  He  anfwercd,  becaufe  the  one  knew  what  they 
wanted,  the  other  did  not. 

1  o  Ki  ndle.  v.  a. 

^  on  fire;  to  light ;  to  make  to  burn. 

He  will  take  thereof,  and  warm  himfelf ;  yea,  he  kindleth  it 
and  baketh  bread.  Aixliv.  ic 

I  was  not  forgetful  of  thofe  fparks,  which  fome  mens  dif- 
tempers  formerly  ftudied  to  kindle  in  parliaments.  K.  Charles. 

If  the  fire  burns  vigoroufly,  it  is  no  matter  by  what  means 
it  was  at  firft  kindled:  there  is  the  fame  force  and  the  fame  re- 
frefhing  virtue  in  it,  kindled  by  a  fpark  from  a  flint,  as  if  it  were 
kindled  from  the  fun.  South's  Sermons. 

2.  To  inflame  the  paflions  ;  to  exafperate ;  to  animate ;  to  heat; 
to  fire  the  mind. 

I’ve  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife; 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable : 

Ever  in  fear  to  'kindle  your  diflike.  Shake/.  Henry  VIII. 

He  hath  kindled  his  wrath  againft  me*  and  counteth  me  as 
one  of  his  enemies.  j0fr  x;x  j  x 

Thus  one  by  one  kindling  each  other’s  fire, 

’Till  all  inflam’d,  they  all  in  one  agree.  Daniel's  Civ.  War. 

Each  was  a  caufe  alone,  and  all  combin’d 
To  kindle  vengeance  in  her  haughty  mind.  Dryden. 

To  Kl'NDLE.  v.  n.  [cinnu,  Welfh;  cynbelan,  Saxon.  1 

1.  To  catch  fire. 

When  thou  walked  through  the  fire,  thou  fhalt  not  be 
burnt,  neither  fhall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.  1/  xliii.  2. 

2.  [From  cennan,  to  bring  forth,  Saxon.] 

Are  you  native  of  this  place? 

^  —As  the  coney  that  you  fee  dwells  where  fhe  is  kindled.  Shak. 
K.I  ndler.  n.f.  [from  kindle. J  One  that  lights  ;  one  who 

inflames. 

Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revels  keep, 

Kindlers  of  riot,  enemies  of  fleep.  Gay. 

Ki'ndly.  adv.  [from  kind. J 
j.  Benevolently;  favourably;  with  goodwill. 

Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyfhip’s  looks,  and 
/pends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your  company.  Shakefpeare. 

I  fometime  lay  here  in  Corioli, 

At  a  poor  man’s  houfe :  he  us’d  me  kindly.  Shake/p.  Coriol. 
Be  kindly  affedtioned  one  to  another,  with  brotherly  love, 
in  honour  prefering  one  another.  Ro.  xii.  10. 

His  grief  fome  pity,  others  blame; 

The  fatal  caufe  all  kindly  feek.  Prior. 

Who,  with  lefs  defigning  ends. 

Kindlier  entertain  their  friends ; 

With  good  words,  and  count’nance  fprightly. 

Strive  to  treat  them  all  politely  ?  Swift. 

Ki'ndly.  adj.  [from  kind-,  probably  from  kind  the  fubftantive.] 

1.  Homogeneal;  congeneal ;  kindred;  of  the  fame  nature. 

This  competency  I  befeech  God  I  may  be  able  to  digeft 
into  kindly  juice,  that  I  may  grow  thereby.  Hammond. 

Thefe  foft  fires 

Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat, 

Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm, 

Temper  or  nouri/h.  Milton's  Par  ad.  Lcjl,  h.  iv. 

2.  The  foregoing  fenfe  feems  to  have  been  originally  implied  by 
this  word ;  but  following  writers,  inattentive  to  its  etymology, 
confounded  it  with  kind. 

3-  Bland  ;  mild  ;  foftening. 

Through  all  the  living  regions  do’ft  thou  move, 

And  fcatter’ft,  where  thou  goeft,  the  kindly  feeds  of  love. 

Dryden. 


Dryden. 

hen.  Johnfon . 
Gay . 
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Ve  heav’ns,  from  high  the  dewy  ne&ar  pour, 

And  in  foft  filence  /hed  the  kindly  fhow’r !  Pof>t. 

Kindness,  n.f  [from  kind. ]  Benevolence;  beneficence; 
good  will ;  favour ;  love. 

If  there  be  kindnefs,  mecknefs,  or  comfort  in  her  tongue, 
then  is  not  her  hufband  like  other  men.  Eccluf.  xxxvi.  23. 

Old  Lelius  profefles  he  had  art  extraordinary  kindnefs  for 
feveral  young  people.  Collier  of  Friendfhip. 

Ever  bleft  be  Cythtrea’s  (brine, 

Since  thy  dear  bread;  has  felt  an  equal  wound, 

Since  in  thy  kindnefs  my  defires  are  crown’d.  Prior. 

Love  and  inclination  can  be  produced  only  by  an  expe- 
„  rience  or  opinion  of  kindnefs  to  us.  Rogers's  Sermons » 

Ki'ndred.  n.  f  [from  kin  ;  cynjiene,  Saxon  ] 

1.  Relation  by  birth  or  marriage ;  cognation;  affinity. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 

You  keep  her  conquefts,  and  extend  your  own.  Dryden. 

2.  Relation ;  fort. 

His  horfe  hipp’d  with  an  old  mothy  faddle,  and  the  ftirrups 
of  no  kindred.  Shakefp.  Taming  of  the  Sbrnv. 

3.  Relatives. 

I  think  there  is  ho  man  fecure 

But  the  queen’s  kindred.  Shakefp.  Richard  III. 

Nor  needs  thy  jufter  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Eaftetn  kings,  who,  to  fecure  their  reign, 

,  Muft  have  their  brothers.  Tons,  and  kindred  (lain.  Denham. 
Kindred,  adj.  Congeneal;  related;  cognate. 

From  Tufcan  Coritum  he  claim’d  his  birth  ; 

But  after,  when  exempt  from  mortal  earth. 

From  thence  afeended  to  his  kindred  (kies 
A  god. 

Kine»  n.f  plur.  from  cow. 

To  milk  the  kine. 

E’er  the  milk-maid  fine 
Hath  open’d  her  eyne. 

A  field  I  went,  arnid’  the  motning  dew* 

To  milk  my  kine.  ^ 

KING.  n.f.  [A  contra£Hoft  of  theTeutonick  word  cuning ,  or 
cymng,  the  name  of  fovereign  dignity.  In  the  primitive 
tongue  it  fignifies  flout  or  valiant,  the  kings  of  moft  nations 
being,  in  the  beginning,  chofen  by  the  people  oh  account  of 
their  valour  and  ftrength.  Verjlegan. J 

1.  Monarch;  fupreme  governour. 

The  great  king  of  kings , 

Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded. 

That  thou  (halt  do' no  murder. 

A  fubftrtute  (hines  brightly  as  a  king. 

Until  a  king  be  by;  and  then  his  ftate 
Empties  itfelf,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.  .  Shak.  Merck  of  Venice. 

True  hope  is  fwift,  and  flies  with  fwallows  wings  ; 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings.  Shakefp. 

The  king  becoming  graces. 

As  juftice,  verity,  temp’rance,  ftablenefs. 

Bounty,  perfev’rance,  mercy*  lowlihefs, 

Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude* 

I  have  no  relilh  of  them.  Shakefpeare' s  Macleth. 

t  Thus  ftates  were  form’d ;  the  name  of  king  unknown, 

Lill  common  int’reft  plac’d  the  fway  in  one; 

’Twas  virtue  only,  or  in  arts  or  arms, 

Diffufing  bleffings,  or  averting  harms, 

The  fame  which  in  a  fire  the  fons  obey’d, 

A  prince  the  father  of  a  people  made.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  taken  by  Bacon  in  the  feminine  ;  as  prince  alfo  is. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  kings  of  Spain,  recovered  the  great 
and  rich  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the  Moors.  Bacon. 

3.  A  card  with  the  pi&ure  of  a  king. 

The  king  unfeen 

Lurk’d  in  her  hand,  attd  mourn’d  his  captive  qtieen.  Pope. 

4.  King  at  Arms,  or  of  heralds,  a  principal  officer  at  arms, 
that  has  the  pre-eminence  of  the  fociety ;  of  whom  there  are 
three  in  number,  viz.  Garter,  Norroy,  and  Clarencieux. 

Phillips , 

A  letter  under  his  own  hand  was  latelv  (hewed  me  by  fir 
William  Dugdale,  king  at  arms.  '  Walton. 

To  King.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fupply  with  a  king. 

England  is  fo  idly  king'd , 

Her  (ceptre  fo  fantaftically  borne, 

By  a  vain,  giddy,  (hallow,  humorous  youth, 

I  hat  fear  attends  her  not.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V, 

2.  To  make  royal ;  to  raife  to  royalty. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king ; 

7  hen  treafon  makes  me  wifh  myfelf  a  beggar* 

And  fo  I  am  :  then  crufliing  penury 
Perfuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king; 

Then  am  I  king'd  again.  Shakefpeare' s  Richard  II, 

Ki'  ng apple,  n.f.  A  kind  oft  apple. 

The  kingapple  is  preferred  before  the  jenneting.  Mortimer. 
Ki'ngcraft.  n.f.  [king  and  craft.~\  The  adl  of  governing. 
A  word  commonly  ufed  by  king  James. 


Shakef.  R.  Ill, 


Ki'nccup, 
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Kingcup,  n.f  [king  ami  cup.]  A  flower 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grafs  green,  and  upor 
his  head  a  garland  of  bents,  kingcups,  and  maidenhair,  teach. 

Fair  is  the  kingcup  that  in  meadow  blows, 

Fair  is  the  daify  that  befide  her  grows.  <*ay. 

Kingdom,  n.f.  [from  king.] 

The  dominion  of  a  king;  the  territories  fubjea  to  a 

monarch. 

You’re  welcome, 

Mod  learned,  reverend  fir,  into  our  kingdom.  _  Sbakejp. 
Mofes  gave  unto  them  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Og,  king  of  Bafhan.  Num.xxxu. 

2.  A  different  clafs  or  order  of  beings.  A  word  chiefly  ufcd 

among  naturalifts.  ... 

The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  fo  nearly  joined, 

that  if  you  take  the  loweft  of  one,  and  the  higheft  of  the 
other,  there  will  fcarce  be  perceived  any  difference.  Locke. 

3.  A  region ;  a  tra£L 

The  wat’ry  kingdom  is  no  bar 

To  flop  the  foreign  fpirits ;  but  they  come, 

As  o’er  a  brook,  to  fee  fair  Portia.  Sbakejp.  Merch.  of  I  m. 
Ki'ngfisher.  n.f.  A  fpecies  of  bird. 

When  dew  refrefhing  on  the  pafture  fields  ^ 

The  moon  beftows,  kingfjhtrs  play  on  fhore.  May  s  Virgil. 
Bitterns,  herons,  fea-gulls,  kingfjhtrs ,  and  water-rats,  are 
great  enemies  to  fifh.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

kIwTH-  [from^']. 

I.  Royal;  fovereign ;  monarchical. 

There  we’ll  fit. 

Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery,  ,  . 

O’er  France,  and  all  her  almoft  kingly  dukedoms,  Sbakejp. 
Yet  this  place 

Had  been  thy  kingly  feat,  and  here  thy  race. 

From  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  come 
To  rev’rence  thee. .  Dryden' s  State  of  innocence. 

In  Sparta,  a  kingly  government,  though  the  people  were 
perfectly  free,  the  adminiflration  was  in  the  two  kings  and 

the  ephori.  .  ™ff 

The  cities  of  Greece,  when  they  drove  out  their  tyranm- 

cal  kings,  either  chofe  others  from  a  new  family,  or  abolifhed 
the  kingly  government,  and  became  free  ftates.  Swijt. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  king. 

Why  lieft  thou  with  the  vile 

In  loathfome  beds,  and  leav’ft  the  kingly  couch  TV 

A  watch- cafe  to  a  common  ’larum-bell  ?  Sbakejp.  H.  IV. 

Then  fhalt  thou  give  me  with  thy  kingly  hand. 

What  hufband  in  thy  power  I  will  command.  Shakejpeare. 

3’  NHewas  not  born  to  live  a  fubjea  life,  each  adion  of  his 
bearing  in  it  majefty,  fuch  a  ^entertainment,  fuch  zktng- 
ly  magnificence,  fuch  a  kingly  heart  for  enterpnzes.  Sidney. 

I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king  ;  1  1  r 

More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts.  Sbakejp. 
Kingly,  adv.  With  an  air  of  royalty  ;  with  fupenour  dignity. 
Adam  bow’d  low  ;  he,  kingly ,  from  his  ftate 
Inclin'd  not.  MtK.  Pared  UJl. 

His  hat,  which  never  vail’d  to  human  pnde. 

Walker  with  rev’rence  took,  and  laid  afide  ;  .  , 

Low  bow’d  the  reft,  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod.  Dunciad. 

Kingse  vil.  n.f.  [ting  and  evil.]  A  fcrofulous  drflemper,  in 
which  the  glands  arc  ulcerated,  commonly  believed  to  be  cured 

by  the  touch  of  the  king.  , 

Sore  eyes  are  frequently  a  fpecies  of  the  kingfevil,  and  take 
their  beginning  from  vicious  humours  inflaming  t  e  tunica 
adnata.  Wifeman  s  Surgery. 

KFngship.  n.f  [from  king.]  Royalty;  monarchy. 

They  defigned  and  propofed  to  me  the  new  modelling  of 
fovereignty  and  kingjhip ,  without  any  reality  of  P^wer,  or 
without  any  neceffity  of  fubje&ion  and  obedience.  K.  paries. 

We  know  how  fuccefsful  the  late  ufurper  was,  while  his 
army  believed  him  real  in  his  zeal  againft  kingjhip  ;  but  when 
they  found  out  the  impofture,  upon  his  afpiring  to  the  fame 
himfelf,  he  was  prefently  deferted  and  oppofed  by  them,  and 
never  able  to  crown  his  ufurped  greatnefs  with  the  addition  of 
that  title  which  he  paffionately  thirfted  after.  South. 

Ki'ngspear.  n.f  A  plant.  , 

The  ftalk  is  round,  fmooth,  ftrong,  and  branchy;  the 
leaves  like  thofe  of  a  leek,  but  {Longer  and  narrower :  the 
flowers  are  divided  commonly  as  far  as  the  bafts,  naked,  itel- 
lated,  and  embracing  the  ovary  like  a  calyx  :  the  apex  of  the 
ovary  puts  forth  fix  ftarnina,  and  a  long  tube  from  the  centre, 
which  becomes  a  roundifh  fruit,  carnous,  triangular,  divided 
into  three  partitions  incloftng  triangular  feed3.  Miller. 
Ki'ngstone.  n.f  A  fifh.  .  f  M^rth. 

KFnsfolk.  n.f  [kin  and  folk.]  Relations;  thofe  who  are  of 

the  fame  family.  '  ,  r  .  ,  . 

Thofe  lords,  ftnee  their  firft  grants  of  thofe  lands,  have 

beftowed  them  amongft  their  kinfolks.  .  .  penjtr. 

My  kinsfolk  have  failed,  and  my  familiar  friends  forgotten 
me.  Job  xix.  14. 

Ki'nsman.  n.f.  [kin  and  man.]  A  man  of  the  fame  race  or 
family. 
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The  jury  he  made  to  he  chofen  out  of  their  neared  khfmm, 
and  their  judges  he  made  of  their  own  fathers.  _  bfenjer. 

Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  feem  d, 

Whom  kinfrnen  to  the  crown  the  heralds  deem’d.  Dryden . 

Let  me  ftand  excluded  from  my  right, 

Robb’d  of  my  kinfman'%  arms,  who  firft  appear  d  in  fight. 

J  Dryden's  Fqbles. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  Medicis  in  Naples :  the  head  of  it 
has  been  owned  as  a  kinfman  by  the  great  duke,  and  tis  thought 
will  fucceed  to  his  dominions.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Ki'nswoman.  n.f  [kin  and  woman.]  A  female  relation. 

A  young  noble  lady,  near  kinfwoman  to  the  fair  Helen, 
queen  of  Corinth,  was  come  thither.  .  Sidney. 

The  duke  was  as  much  in  love  with  wit  as  he  was  with  s 

,.  r  Dennis  s  Letters. 

Kirk,  n.f  [cypce,  Saxon ;  xv^oo'm]  An  old  word  lor  a 

church,  yet  retained  in  Scotland. 

Home  they  haften  the  pofts  to  dight, 

And  all  the  kirk  pillars  ere  day-light,  . 

With  hawthorn  buds,  and  fweet  eglantine.  bpenjer. 

Nor  is  it  all  the  nation  hath  thefe  fpots. 

There  is  a  church  as  well  as  kirk  of  Scots.  Cleaveland. 
What  one  party  thought  to  rivet  by  the  Scots,  that  the  oner 
contemns,  defpifing  the  kirk  government  and  d‘^hne^of  ^the 

KFrtle.  n.f  [cyptel,  Saxon.]  An  upper  garment;  a  gown. 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  difcoloured  fay  ~ 

He  clothed  was.  .  ,,  ^  &“”• 

What  fluff  wilt  thou  have  a  hr  lie  of?  Thou  (halt  have 

cap  to-morrow.  t  ‘  Har>  IV‘ 

Thy  gowns,  thy  fhoes,  thy  beds  of  rofes, 

Thy  caft,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  poeftes. 

Soon  break,  foon  wither,  foon  forgotten. 

In  folly  ripe,  in  reafon  rotten.^  a  £ " 

To  KISS.  v.a.  [cvfan,  Welfh ;  xvw.j 

1.  To  touch  with  the  lips.  _  / 

But  who  thofe  ruddy  lips  can  mifs. 

Which  blefled  ftill  themfelves  do  kifs.  kidney. 

He  took 

The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kijl  her  lips  _ 

With  fuch  a  clamorous  fmack,  that  at  the  parting 

All  the  church  echo’d.  Sbak.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Their  lips  were  four  red  rofes  on  a  ftalk. 

And  in  their  fummer  beauty  kifs' d  each  other.  Sbak.  R.  ill. 

2.  To  treat  with  fondnefs. 

The  hearts  of  princes  kifs  obedience,.  . 

So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  ftubborn  fpirits,  • 

They  fwell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  ftorms.  Sbak.  H.  \  Ill. 

?.  To  touch  gently.  .  ’  ...  • 

The  moon  Ihines  bright :  in  fuch  a  night  as  this, 

When  the  fweet  wind  did  gently  kifs r  the  trees, 

And  they  did  make  no  noife.  Shake f  Merch.  of  f  emce. 

Kiss.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Salute  given  by  joining  lips. 

What  fenfe  had  I  of  her  ftol’n  hours  or  luft . 

I  found  not  Caffio’s  kif  is  on  her  lips.  Sbakef.  Othelio. 

Upon  my  livid  lips  beftow  a  kifs : 

O  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  blifs !  Dryden. 

n  f  [from  ktfsJ\  One  that  kifles.  , 

kl'ssmGCRUST.  n.f.  [tiffin  anJ  gf-S  Cruft  formed  where 
one  loaf  in  the  oven  touches  another. 

Thefe  bak’d  him  kiffmgcrufs ,  and  thofe  , 

Brought  him  fmall  beer.  *‘*2  1 

Xit.  n.f.  [title.  Dutch.]  Slimier. 

i .  A  large  bottle. 

o  A  fmall  diminutive  fiddle.  *  n  * 

'  -Tis  kept  in  a  cafe  fitted  to  it,  almoft  like  a  danc,ngm«fter^ 

3.  A'fmall  wooden  veffel,  in  which  Newcaftle  falmon  is  fent  up 

KITCHEN,  n.f  p«».Wellhi .  *•?’ !  T^roornTn 
cuifine,  French ;  cucina,  Italian  ;  kyjben ,  .] 

a  houfe  where  the  provifions  are  cooked. 

Theft  being  culpable  of  this  crime,  or  favourers  of  them 
friends,  which  are  fuch  by  whom  their  hubene  are  ft— 
aIa  nnf  fuffer  any  fuch  ftatute  to  pals.  kpenje  . 

aTa„  we  fudge  it  a  thing  fefmly  for  any  man  to  go  about  .he 
hi.ildimr  of  aif  houfe  to  the  God  of  heaven,  with  no  other  ap 
pearince  than  if  his  end  were  to  rear  up  a  htebm  or  a  grlour 

f°He  waTJaken  into  fervice  in  his  court  to  a  baft  office  in  his 
Beben ;  fo  that  he  turned  a  broach  that  had  worn  a  crown.  Bae. 
We  fee  no  new  built  palaces  afpire,  -Pope 

Notoctorr  emulate  the  veflal  fire.  Garden  in 

Ki'tchengaruen.  n.J.  [kitchen  and  gaiae  .j 

which  efculent  plants  are  produce  . 

Gardens,  if  planted  with  fuch  things  as  are  fit  for  tood^  are 

called  kitchengardens.  than  the  finelt 

A  kitebengarden  is  a  more  pleatant  b  Spectator. 

orangery.  rv.trhen  and  maid  ]  A  cookmaid. 

The  fat  of  meat 

(hummed  off  the  po{  or  gathered  out  of  the  dnppmg-pan- A> 
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As  a  thrifty  wench  fcrapes  kitchen  fluffs 
And  barreling  the  droppings  and  the  fnufF 
Of  wafting  candles,  which  in  thirty  year, 

Reliquelv  kept,  perchance  buys  wedding  cheer,  Donne. 

Inftead  of  kitchenjluff  fome  cry 
A  gofpel  preaching  miniftry.  Hudibras . 

Ki'tchen wench.  n.J.  [kitchen  and  wench.]  Scullion;  maid 
employed  to  clean  the  inftruments  of  cookery. 

Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchenwencb.  Shakefpeare. 
Roafting  and  boiling  leave  to  the  kitchenwencb.  Sivift. 

Ki'tchen  work,  n.f  [ kitchen  and  work.]  Cookery;  work 
done  in  the  kitchen. 

Kite.  n.f.  [eye a,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  bird  of  prey  that  infefts  the  farms,  and  fteals  the  chickens. 

Ravenous  crows  and  kites 

Fly  o’er  our  heads.  Shakefpeare’ s  Julius  Ccefar. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  fliould  be  mew’d, 

While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty.  Shakef.  R.  III. 
The  heron,  when  fhe  foareth  high,  fo  as  fometimes  fhe  is 
feen  to  pafs  over  a  cloud,  fheweth  winds ;  but  kites,  flying 
aloft,  fliew  fair  and  dry  weather.  Bacon. 

A  leopard  and  a  cat  feem  to  differ  juft  as  a  kite  doth  from 
an  eagle.  Grew . 

2.  A  name  of  reproach  denoting  rapacity. 

iDetefted  kite !  thou  lieft.  •  Shakef.  King  Lear. 

3.  A  fi<5fitious  bird  made  of  paper. 

A  man  may  have  a  great  eftate  conveyed  to  him  ;  but  if  he 
will  madly  burn,  or  childifhly  make  paper  kites  of  his  deeds* 
he  forfeits  his  title  with  his  evidence.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
Ki'  tesfoot.  n.f  A  plant.  Ainjwortb. 

K  i'tten.  n.f.  [katteken,  Dutch.]  A  young  cat. 

That  a  mare  will  fooner  drown  than  an  horfe  is  not  expe¬ 
rienced,  nor  is  the  fame  obferved  in  the  drowning  of  whelps 
and  kittens.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

It  was  fcratched  in  playing  with  a  kitten.  IV fan  an. 

Helen  was  juft  flipt  into  bed; 

Her  eyebrows  on  the  toilet  lay. 

Away  the  kitten  with  them  fled, 

As  fees  belonging  to  her  prey.  Prior. 

To  Kitten  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bring  forth  young  cats. 
So  it  would  have  done 
At  the  fame  feafon,  if  your  mother’s  cat 
Had  kitten  d,  though  yourfelf  had  ne’er  been  born.  Shakefp. 
The  eagle  timbered  upon  the  top  of  a  high  oak,  and  the 
cat  kittened  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  it.  L' Ejl range. 

To  Klick.  v.h.  [from  clack.] 

1.  To  make  a  fmall  fharp  noife. 

2.  In  Scotland  it  denotes  to  pilfer  or  fteal  away  fuddenly  with  a 
fn  atch. 

To  Knab.  v.a.  [knappen,  Dutch;  knaap,  Erfe.]  To  bite. 
Perhaps  properly  to  bite  fomething  brittle,  that  makes  a  noife 
when  it  is  broken  ;  io  as  that  knab  and  knap  may  be  the  fame. 

I  had  much  rather  lie  knobbing  crufts,  without  fear,  in  my 
own  hole,  than  be  miftrefs  of  the  world  with  cares  L'Ejlran. 

An  afs  was  wifhing,  in  a  hard  Winter,  for  a  little  warm 
weather,  and  a  mouthful  of  frefh  grafs  to  knab  upon.  L’E/ir. 
k;nack.  n.f.  [, cnec ,  Welfh,  fly  knavery  ;  cnayunge,  {kill,  Sax.] 

1.  A  little  machine;  a  petty  contrivance  ;  a  toy. 

When  I  was  young,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  fhe  with  knacks  :  I  would  have  ranfack’d 
The  pedlar’s  ftiken  treafury,  and  have  pour’d  it 
To  her  acceptance,  Shakefp.  Winter's  Talc. 

For  thee,  fond  boy, 

If  I  may  ever  know  thou  do’ft  but  flgh 

That  thou  no  more  fhalt  fee  this  knack,  as  never 

I  mean  thou  fhalt,  we’ll  bar  thee  from  fuccefs.  Shakefp. 

This  cap  was  moulded  on  a  porringer, 

A  velvet  difh  ;  fie,  fie,  ’tis  lewd  and  filthy: 

Why  ’tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  fhell, 

A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby’s  cap.  Shakefpeare. 

But  is’t  not  prefumption  to  write  verfe  to  you, 

Who  make  the  better  poems  of  the  two  ? 

For  all  thefe  pretty  knacks  that  you  compofe, 

Alas,  what  are  they  but  poems  in  profe  !  Denham. 

He  expounded  both  his  pockets, 

And  found  a  watch,  with  rings  and  lockets ; 

A  copper-plate,  with  almanacks 

Engrav’d  upon’t,  with  other  knacks.  Hudibras. 

2.  Areadinefs;  an  habitual  facility  .;  a  lucky  dexterity. 

I’ll  teach  you  the  knacks 
Of  eating  of  flax, 

And  out  of  their  nofes 

Draw  ribbands  and  pofies.  Ben.  Johnfon's  Gypfies. 

The  knack  of  faft  and  loofe  paffes  with  foolifh  people  for  a 
turn  of  wit;  but  they  are  not  aware  all  this  while  of  the  de- 
fperate  confequences  of  an  ill  habit.  L' Ejlrange. 

There  is  a  certain  knack  in  the  art  of  converfation  that  gives 
a  good  grace  to  many  things,  by  the  manner  and  addrefs  of 
handling  them.  L  Ejlrange. 

Knaves,  who  in  full  afiemblies  have  the  knack 
Of  turning  truth  to  lies,  and  white  to  black.  Dryden. 
My  author  has  a  great  knack  at  remarks :  in  the  end  he  makes 


another,  about  our  refining  in  controverfy,  and  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Atterbury. 

The  dean  was  famous  in  his  time. 

And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhime.  Swift . 

3.  A  nice  trick.  . , 

For  how  fliould  equal  colours  do  the  knack? 

Cameleons  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black  ?  Pope. 

To  Knack,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  a  fharp  quick 
noife,  as  when  a  flick  breaks. 

Kna'ckf.r.  n.f  [from  knack.] 
i.  A  maker  of  fmall  work. 

One  part  for  plow-wright,  Cartwright,  knacker ,  and  fmith. 

Mortimer  s  husbandry. 

7.  A  ropemaker.  [ Rejlio ,  Latin  ]  Ainjwortb. 

Knag.  n.f.  [knag,  a  wart,  Danifh.  It  is  retain’d  in  Scotland.] 

A  hard  knot  in  wood. 

Kna'cgy.  adj.  [from  knag.]  Knotty  ;  fet  with  hard  rough  knots. 
Knap.  n.f.  [cnap,  Welfh,  a  protuberance,  or  a  broken  piece; 
cnaep,  Saxon,  a  protuberance.]  A  protuberance  ;  a  fwclling 
prominence. 

You  fhall  fee  many  fine  feats  fet  upon  a  knap  of  ground,  en¬ 
vironed  with  higher  hills  round  about  it,  whereby  the  heat  of 
the  fun  is  pent  in,  and  the  wind  gathereth  as  in  troughs.  Bacon. 
To  Knap.  v.a.  [knappen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  bite;  to  break  fliort. 

He  knappeth  the  fpear  in  funder.  Common  Prayer. 

He  will  knap  the  fpears  a-pieces  with  his  teeth.  Adore. 

2.  [Knaap,  Erfe  ]  To  ftrike  fo  as  to  make  a  fharp  noife  like 
that  of  breaking. 

Knap  a  pair  of  tongs  fome  depth  in  a  veffel  of  water,  and 
you  fhall  hear  the  found  of  the  tongs.  Bacon  s  Natural  Hijl . 
To  Knap.  v.n.  To  make  a  fliort  fharp  noife. 

1  reduced  fhoulders  fo  foon,  that  the  ftanders-by  heard  them 
knap  in  before  they  knew  they  were  out.  Wifeman s  Surgery . 
To  Kna'pple.  v.n.  [from  knap.]  To  break  off  with  a  fharp 
quick  noife.  Ainfworth . 

Kna'psack.  n.f  [from  knappen,  to  eat.]  The  bag  which  a 
foldier  carries  on  his  back;  a  bag  of  provifions. 

The  conftitutions  of  this  church  fhall  not  be  repealed,  ’till 
I  fee  more  religious  motives  than  foldiers  carry  in  their  knap - 
facks.  King  Charles. 

If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  I’ll  try  for  once  who  can  foot 
it  fartheft  :  there  are  hedges  in  Summer,  and  barns  in  Winter 
to  be  found:  I  with  my  kna  Jack,  and  you  with  your  bottle  at 
your  back:  we’ll  leave  honour  to  madmen,  and  riches  to 
knaves,  and  travel  ’till  we  come  to  the  ridge  of  the  world. 

Dryden’ s  Span  jh  Fryar. 

Kna'pweed.  n.f.  [jacea,  Latin.] 

This  is  one  of  the  headed  plants  deftitute  of  fpines  :  the 
cup  is  fquamofe  ;  the  borders  of  the  leaves  are  equal,  being 
neither  ferrated  nor  indented  :  the  florets  round  the  border  of 
the  head  are  barren  ;  hut  thofe  placed  in  the  center  are  fuc- 
ceeded  each  by  one  feed,  having  a  down  adhering  to  it.  There 
are  fifty  fpecies  of  this  plant,  thirteen  of  which  grow  wild  in 
England,  and  the  reft  are  exoticks.  Miller. 

KnAre.  n.J.  [ knor ,  German.]  A  hard  knot. 

A  cake  of  feurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground. 

And  prickly  flubs  inftead  of  trees  are  found  ; 

Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deform’d  and  old, 

Headlefs  the  moft,  and  hideous  to  behold.  Dryden. 

KNAVE,  n.f.  [cnapa,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  boy  ;  a  male  child. 

2.  A  fervant.  Both  thefe  are  obfolete. 

For  as  the  moon  the  eye  ..‘oth  pleafe 
With  gentle  beams  not  hurting  fight. 

Yet  hath  fir  fun  the  greater  praife, 

Becaufe  from  him  doth  come  her  light; 

So  if  my  man  muft  praifes  have, 

What  then  muft  I  that  keep  the  knave  ?  Sidney. 

He  eats  and  drinks  with  his  domeftick  flaves ; 

A  verier  hind  than  any  of  his  knaves.  Dryden . 

3.  A  petty  rafeal ;  a  fcoundrel ;  a  difhoneft:  fellow. 

Moft  men  rather  brook  their  being  reputed  knaves ,  than  for 
their  honefty  be  accounted  fools ;  knave ,  in  the  mean  time, 
paffing  for  a  name  of  credit.  South's  Sermons. 

When  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  happen  to  be  crafty 
knaves,  there’s  equity  againft  both.  L’ Ejlrange. 

An  honeft  man  may  take  a  knave’s  advice ; 

But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen’d  twice.  Dryden . 

See  all  our  fools  afpiring  to  be  knaves.  Pope. 

4.  A  card  with  a  foldier  painted  on  it. 

For  ’twill  return,  and  turn  t’  account, 

If  we  are  brought  in  play  upon’t, 

Or  but  by  cafting  knaves  get  in, 

What  pow’r  can  hinder  us  to  win  ?  Hudibras. 

Kna'very.  n.f.  [from  knave  ] 

1.  Difhonefty;  tricks;  petty  villainy. 

Here’s  no  knavery  !  See,  to  beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the 
young  folks  lay  their  heads  together.  Shakefpeare. 

If  I  thought  it  were  not  a  piece  of  honefty  to  acquaint  the 
king  withal,  I  would  do’t ;  I  hgld  it  the  more  knavery  to  con¬ 
ceal  it.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale . 
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and  knavijh  to  do  it  from 
Popes  Letters. 


Shakefp 


\ 


Dome. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Prior. 
Prior. 
t  trough  in 

Ex.  viii.  3. 


Here’s  the  folly  of  the  afs  in  truding  the  fox,  and  here’s 
knavery  ok  the  fox  in  betraying  the  ais.  L’Ejlrangc. 

The  cunning  courtier  (hould  be  (lighted  too, 

Who  with  dull  khavery  makes  fo  much  ado  ; 

’  f  ill  the  (hrewd  fool,  by  thriving  too  too  fad, 

Like  /Efoifs  fox,  becomes  a  prey  at  lad.  Dryden. 

2.  Mifchievous  tricks  or  pradices.  In  the  following  paflkge  it 
feems  a  general  term  for  any  thing  put  to  an  ill  ufe^or  perhaps 
for  trifling  things  of  more  cod  than  ufe. 

W e’ll  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  bed, 

With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knav’ry.  Shakefp. 
Kna'  vish.  adj.  [from  knave. ] 

1.  Difliori'eft  ;  wicked;  fraudulent. 

’ Tis  foolifli  to  conceal  it  at  all, 
friends. 

2.  Waggifn;  mifchievous. 

Here  fhe  comes  curd  and  fad  ; 

Cupid  is  a  knav/JJj  lad, 

'I  hus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

KnaVishly.  adv.  [from  knavijh .] 

1.  Difitonedly  ;  fraudulently. 

2.  Waggifhly;  mifehievoufly. 

To  KNEAD,  v.  a.  [cnaeban,  Saxon  ;  kneden ,  Dutch.]  To  beat 
or  mingle  any  duff  or  fubdance.  It  is  feldom  applied  in  po¬ 
pular  language  but  to  the  ad  of  making  bread. 

Here  s  yet  in  the  word  hereafter,  the  kneading ,  the  making 
of  the  cakes,  and  the  heating  ot  the  oven.  Shakejpeare . 

It  is  a  lump,  where  all  beads  kneaded  be  ; 

Wifdom  makes  him  an  ark  where  all  agree. 

Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk  the  new  made  man 
His  kingdom  o’er  his  kindred  world  began ; 

’Till  knowledge  mifapply’d,  mifunderdood, 

And  pride  of  empire,  four’d  his  balmv  blood. 

One  pade  of  field  on  all  degrees  bedow’d. 

And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moid’ning  blood. 

Prometheus,  in  the  kneading  up  of  the  heart,  feafoned  it 
with  fume  furious  particles  of  the  lion.  Addifcn’s  Spectator. 
No  man  ever  reapt  his  corn, 

Or  from  the  oven  drew  his  bread. 

Ere  hinds  and  bakers  yet  were  born, 

That  taught  them  both  to  fow  and  knead. 

1  he  cake  One  kneaded  was  the  fav’rvmeat. 
KnUadingtrough.  n. f.  [knead  and  trough.] 
which  the  pade  of  bread  is  worked  together. 

P  rogs  fhall  come  into  thy  kneadingtroughs. 

KNEE.  n.f.  [cneop,  Saxon  ;  knee,  Dutch  ] 

J.  7  he  joint  of  the  leg  where  the  leg  is  joined  to  the  thigh. 

Thv  royal  father 

V/: as  a  mod  fainted  king :  the  queen  that  bore  thee, 

Oltner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 

Died  every  day  fire  liv’d.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

1  have'referved  to  myfelf  feven  thoufand,  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Ro.  xi.  4. 

Scotch  (kink  is  a  kind  of  drong  nourifhment,  made  of  the 
knees  and  finews  of  beef  long  boiled.  Bacon. 

I  beg  and  clafp  thy  knees.  Milton. 

Weary’d  with  length  of  ways,  worn  out  with  toil, 

Io  lay  down,  and  leaning  on  her  knees. 

Invok’d  the  caufe  of  all  her  miferies  ; 

And  cad  her  languidiing  regards  above. 

For  help  from  heav’n,  and  her  ungrateful  Jove.  Dryden. 

Difdainful  of  Campania’s  gentle  plains, 

When  for  them  (he  mud  bend  the  fervile  knee.  Thomfon. 
2.  A  knee  is  a  piece  of  timber  growing  crooked,  and  fo  cut  that 
the  trunk  and  branch  make  an  angle.  Moxon  s  Mech.  Exer. 

Such  difpofitions  are  the  fitted  timber  to  make  great  politicks 
of:  like  to  knee  timber,  that  is  good  for  (hips  that  are  to  be 
toffed  ;  but  not  for  building  houfes,  that  (hall  dand  firm.  Bacon. 
To  Knee.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fupplicate  by  kneeling. 
Go  you  that  banidi’d  him,  a  mile  before  his  tent,  fall  down, 
and  knee  the  way  into  his  mercy.  Shakefp.  Corio/anus. 

Return  with  her ! 

Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dow’rlefs  took 
Our  younged  born  :  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and  fquire-like  penfion  beg, 

Kneed,  adj.  [from  knee.] 

1.  Having  knees  :  as  in-kneed ,  or  out-kneed. 

2.  Having  joints  :  as  bleed  grafs. 

Kne'edeep.  aclj.  [knee  and  deep. ] 

1.  Rifing  to  the  knees. 

2.  Sunk  to  the  knees. 

The  country  peafant  meditates  no  harm, 

When  clad  with  (kins  of  beads  to  keep  him  warm  ; 

In  winter  weather  unconcern’d  he  goes, 

Almod  kneedeep ,  through  mire  in  clumfey  (hoes.  Dryden. 
Kne  ehoem.  n.f.  An  herb.  Ainfworth. 

Kne'epan.  n.J.  [knee  and  pan.]  A  little  round  bone  about 
two  inches  broad,  pretty  thick,  a  little  convex  on  both  Tides, 
and  covered  with  a  fmooth  cartilage  on  its  forefide.  It  is  foft 
in  children,  but  very  hard  in  thofe  of  riper  years :  it  is  called 
patella  or  mola.  Over  it  pafies  the  tendon  of  the  mulcles  which 
extend  the  leg,  to  which  it  ferves  as  a  pully.  jmy. 
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The  kneepan  mud  be  (hewn,  with  the  knitting  thereof,  by 
a  fine  (hadow  underneath  the  joint.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 
7  o  Kneel,  v.n.  [from  knee.]  To  perform  the  a£t  of  genu- 
fledtion  ;  to  bend  the  knee. 

When  thou  do’d  afk  me  bleffing,  I’ll  kneel  down. 

And  a(k  of  thee  forgivenefs.  Shak.  King  Lear. 

Ere  I  was  rifen  from  the  place  that  (hew’d 
My  duty  kneeling ,  came  a  recking  pod, 

Stew’d  in  his  hade,  half  breathing,  panting  forth 
From  Goneril,  his  midrefs,  falutation.  Shak.  King  Lear. 
A  certain  man  kneeling  down  to  him,  faid.  Lord,  have  mer¬ 
cy  upon  my  fon  ;  for  he  is  lunatick.  Mat.  xvii.  14. 

As  foon  as  you  are  dreffed,  kneel  and  fay  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

Taylor  s  Guide  to  Devotion. 
Kne'etribute.  n.f.  [knee  and  tribute.]  Genufledtionj  wor- 
(hip  or  obeifance  (hown  by  kneeling. 

Receive  from  us 

Kneetribute  yet  unpaid,  prodration  vile.  Milton. 

Knel.  n.f.  [cnil,  Wclfh,  a  funeral  pile;  cnyllan,  to  ring,  Sax.] 
7  he  found  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral. 

I  would  not  wifh  them  to  a  fairer  death, 

And  fo  his  knell  is  knoll’d.  Shakefpeare. 

Sea  nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

Hark,  now  I  hear  them.  Shak.  Tempejl . 

When  he  was  brought  again  to  th’  bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  dirr’d 
With  fuch  an  agony,  he  fweat  extremely.  Shak.  H.  VIII. 

All  thefe  motions,  which  we  faw, 

Are  but  as  ice,  which  crackles  at  a  thaw : 

Or  as  a  lute,  which  in  moid  weather  rings 

Her  knell  alone,  by  cracking  of  her  drings.  Donne. 

Unhappy  (lave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 

Which  his  hours  work,  as  well  as  hours  do  tell;  > 

Unhappy  ’till  the  lad,  the  kind  releafing  knell.  Cowley,  j 
At  dawn  poor  Stella  danc’d  and  fung  ; 

The  am’rous  youth  around  her  bow’d  : 

At  night  her  fatal  knell  was  rung; 

I  faw,  and  kifs’d  her  in  her  (hrowd.  Prior. 

Knew.  The  preterite  of  know. 

Knife,  n  f  plur .knives,  [cmy,  Sax.  knijf,  Danidi.]  An  in- 
drument  edged  and  pointed,  wherewith  meat  is  cut,  and  ani¬ 
mals  killed. 


Come,  thick  night. 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunned  fmoke  of  hell, 

That  my  keen  knife  fee  not  the  wound  it  makes.  Shakefp. 

Bled  powers,  forbid  thy  tender  life 
Should  bleed  upon  a  barbarous  knife.  Crajhaw. 

The  facred  prieds  with  ready  knives  bereave 
The  bead  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
The  dreaming  blood.  Dryden' s  AEn. 

Ev’n  in  his  deep  he  darts,  and  fears  the  knife. 

And,  trembling,  in  his  arms  takes  his  accomplice  wife.  Dryd. 
Pain  is  not  in  the  knife  that  cuts  us  ;  but  we  call  it  cutting 
in  the  knife,  and  pain  only  in  ourfelves.  Watts . 

KNIGHT.  n.J'.  [cmj2r,  Sax.  knecht,  Germ,  a  fervant,  or  pupil.] 

1 .  A  man  advanced  to  a  certain  degree  of  military  rank.  It  was 
anciently  the  cudom  to  knight  every  man  of  rank  or  fortune, 
that  he  might  be  qualified  to  give  challenges,  to  fight  in  the 
lids,  and  to  perform  feats  of  arms.  In  England  knighthood 
confers  the  title  of  fir :  as,  fir  Thomas,  fir  Richard.  When 
the  name  was  not  known,  it  was  ufual  to  fay  fir  knight. 

That  fame  knight’s  own  fword  this  is  of  yore. 

Which  Merlin  made.  Spenfer. 

Sir  knight ,  if  knight  thou  be, 

Abandon  this  foredalled  place.  Spenfer. 

When  every  cafe  in  law  is  right, 

No  fquire  in  debt,  and  no  poor  knight.  Shak.  King  Lear . 

Pardon,  goddefs  of  the  night, 

Thofe  that  (lew  thy  virgin  knight ; 

For  the  which,  with  fongs  of  woe. 

Round  about  her  tomb  they  go.  Shakefp. 

This  knight ;  but  yet  why  (hould  I  call  him  knight , 

To  give  impiety  to  this  rev’rent  dile.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

No  fquire  with  knight  did  better  fit 
In  parts,  in  manners,  and  in  wit.  Hudibras. 

2.  Among  us  the  order  of  gentlemen  next  to  the  nobility,  except 
the  baronets. 

The  knight  intends  to  make  his  appearance.  Addifon. 

3.  A  champion. 

He  fuddenly  unties  the  poke, 

Which  out  of  it  fent  fuch  a  fmoke, 

As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 

So  grievous  was  the  pother  ; 

So  that  the  knights  each  other  lod. 

And  dood  as  dill  as  any  pod.  Drayton. 

Did  I  for  this  my  country  bring 
To  help  their  knight  againd  their  king. 

And  raife  the  firlt  fedition  ?  Denham. 

Knight  Errant.  [  chevalier  errant  ]  A  wandering  knight; 
one  who  went  about  in  qued  of  adventures. 

Like  a  bold  knight  errant  did  proclaim 
Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame.  Denham. 

The 
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The  ancient  errant  knights 
Won  all  their  miftreffes  in  fights; 

They  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters, 

To  put  them  into  am’rous  twitters.  Hudilras. 

Knight  Errantry,  [from  knight  errant.]  The  character  or 
manners  of  wandering  knights. 

That  which  with  the  vulgar  paffes  for  courage  is  a  brutilh 
fort  of  knight  errantry ,  feeking  out  needlefs  encounters.  Norris. 
Knight  of  the  Pofi.  A  hireling  evidence. 

There  are  knights  of  the  pojl ,  and  holy  cheats  enough,  to  fwear 
the  truth  of  the  broadeft  contradidions,  where  pious  frauds 
fhall  give  them  an  extraordinary  call.  South's  Sermons. 

Knight  of  the  Shire.  One  of  the  reprefentatives  of  a 
county  in  parliament :  he  formerly  was  a  military  knight,  but 
now  any  man  having  an  eftate  in  land  of  fix  hundred  pounds 
a  year  is  qualified. 

To  Knight,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  create  one  a  knight, 
which  is  done  by  the  king,  who  gives  the  perfon  kneeling  a 
blow  with  a  fword,  and  bids  him  rife  up  fir.  b 

Favouis  came  thick  upon  him;  the  next  St.  George’s  day 
he  was  knighted.  Cotton. 

.  *  he  lord  protedor  knighted  the  king;  and  immediately  the 
king  flood  up,  took  the  fword  from  the  lord  protedor,  and 
dubbed  the  lord  mayor  of  London  knight.  Hayward. 

The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 

One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  penfion’d  Quarles.  Pope. 
Kni'ghtly.  adj.  [from  knight.]  Befitting  a  knight;  befeem- 
ing  a  knight. 

Let  us  take  care  of  your  wound,  upon  condition  that  a  more 
knightly  combat  fhall  be  performed  between  us.  Sidney. 

How  dares  your  pride  prefume  againfl  my  laws  ? 

As  in  a  lifted  field  to  fight  your  caufe ; 

Unafk’d  the  royal  grant,  no  marfhal  by. 

As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try.  Dryden. 

Kni'ghthood.  n.f  [from  knight.]  The  charader  or  dignity 
of  a  knight. 

For  that  fame  knight’s  own  fword  this  is  of  yore, 

Which  Merlin  made  by  his  almighty  art, 

For  that  his  nourfling,  when  he  knighthood  fwore. 
Therewith  to  doen  his  foes  eternal  fmart.  Fairy  Fjueen. 

Speak  truly  on  thy  knighthood ,  and  thine  oath, 

And  fo  defend  thee  heaven  and  thy  valour.  Shak.  R  II. 

Is  this  the  fir,  who  fome  wafte  wife  to  win, 

A  knighthood  bought,  to  go  a  wooing  in.  Ben.  Johnfon. 

If  you  needs  muft  write,  write  Caefar’s  praife, 

You’ll  gain  at  leaft  a  knighthood ,  or  the  bays.  Pope. 

Kn Fg htless.^,  [from  /fwg /:>?.]  Unbecominga knight.  Obfolete. 
Arife,  thou  curfed  mifcreant, 

That  haft  with  knightlefs  guile,  and  treacherous  train. 

Fair  knighthood  foully  fhamed.  Fairy  Shicen. 

To  KNIT.  v.  n.  preter.  knit  ox  knitted,  [cmttan,  Saxon.] 

'I.  To  make  or  unite  by  texture  without  a  loom. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell’d  fleeve  of  care. 

The  birth  of  each  day’s  life,  fore  labour’s  bath, 

Balm  of  hurt  minds.  Shake/peare's  Macbeth. 

A  thoufand  Cupids  in  thofe  curls  do  fit ; 

Thofe  curious  nets  thy  flender  fingers  knit.  Waller. 

2.  To  tye. 

Send  for  the  county  ;  go  tell  him  of  this  ; 

I’ll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning.  Sbakefpeare. 

3.  To  join;  to  unite. 

His  gall  did  grate  for  grief  and  high  difdain. 

And,  knitting  all  his  force,  got  one  hand  free.  Fa.  gjueen. 

Thefe,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  diftradions  :  they  are  in  my  power.  Sbakefpeare. 

O  let  the  vile  world  end, 

And  the  premifed  flames  of  the  laft  day 
Knit  earth  and  heav’n  together.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Lay  your  highnefs’ 

Command  upon  me;  to  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  a  moft  indiffoluble  tye 

For  ever  knit.  Shakefp.  Macbeth. 

This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit , 

And  the  conjundion  of  our  inward  fouls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link’d  together 
With  all  religious  fttength  of  facred  vows. 

Sbakefpeare’ s  King  John. 
By  the  fimplicity  of  Venus’  doves, 

By  that  which  knittetb  fouls,  and  profpers  loves.  Shakefp. 
If  ye  be  come  peaceably,  mine  heart  fhall  be  knit  unto 
you.  1  Chro.x  ii.  17. 

That  their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit  together 
in  love.  Col.  ii.  2. 

He  doth  fundamentally  and  mathematically  demonftrate 
the  firmeft  knittings  of  the  upper  timbers,  which  make  the 
r oof.  Wotton' s  Architect. 

Pride  and  impudence,  in  fadion  knit, 

Ufurp  the  chair  of  wit !  Ben.  John/on’s  New  Inn. 

Ye  knit  my  heart  to  you  by  afking  this  queftion.  Bacon. 
Thefe  two  princes  were  agreeable  to  be  joined  in  marriage, 
and  thereby  knit  both  realms  into  one.  Hayward. 
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Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 
In  a  light  fantaftick  round.  Milton. 

God  gave  feveral  abilities  to  feveral  perfons,  that  each 
might  help  to  fupply  the  publick  needs,  and,  by  joining  to  fill 
up  all  wants,  they  be  knit  together  by  juftice,  as  the  parts  of 
the  world  are  by  nature.  FaylAs  Rule  of  living  holy. 

Nature  cannot  knit  the  bones  while  the  parts  are  under  a 
difeharge.  Wifeman’s  Surgery. 

3.  To  contrad. 

What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in  frowns. 

And  turn  thy  eyes  fo  coldly  on  thy  prince.  Addijon’s  Cato. 

4.  To  tie  up. 

He  faw  heaven  opened,  as  it  had  been  a  great  fhect  knit 
at  the  four  corners,  and  let  down  to  the  earth.  Ads  x.  11. 

To  Knit.  v.  n. 

1.  To  weave  without  a  loom. 

A  young  fhepherdefs  knitting  and  finging:  her  voice  com¬ 
forted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her 
voice’s  mufick.  Sidney. 

Make  the  world  diftinguifh  Julia’s  fon 
From  the  vile  offspring  of  a  trull,  that  fits 
By  the  town-wall,  and  for  her  living  knits.  Dryden. 

2.  To  join;  to  clofe  ;  to  unite. 

Our  fever’d  navy  too 

Have  knit  again,  and  float,  threat’ning  moft  fea-like.  Shak. 

Knit.  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.]  Texture. 

Let  their  heads  be  fleekly  comb’d,  their  blue  coats  brufiFd, 
and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit.  Sbakefpeare. 

Kni'tter.  n.  f.  [from  knit. J  One  who  weaves  or  knits. 

The  fpinfters  and  the  knitters  in  the  fun, 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 

Do  ufe  to  chant  it.  Sbakefpeare' s  Twelfth  Night. 

Knotting  needle.  n.  f  [knit  and  needle.]  A  wire  which  wo¬ 
men  ufe  in  knitting. 

He  gave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  fhe  would  prick  him  with 

^  her  knittingneedle.  Arbutbnot's  Hijl.  of  John  Bull. 

Kni  ttle.  n.  j  [from  knit.]  A  firing  that  gathers  a  purfe 
round.  Ainfworth. 

KNOB.  n.f.  [  enrep,  Saxon;  knoop,  Dutch.]  A  protube¬ 
rance  ,  any  part  bluntly  rifing  above  the  reft. 

Juft  before  the  entrance  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart 
is  a  remarkable  knob  or  bunch,  raifed  up  from  the  fubjacent 
fat;  by  the  interpofition  whereof  the  blood  falling  down  by 
the  descending  vein  is  diverted  into  the  auricle.  Ray. 

Kno'bbed.  adj.  [from  knob.]  Set  with  knobs;  having  protu¬ 
berances. 

The  horns  of  a  roe  deer  of  Greenland  are  pointed  at  the 
top,  and  knobbed  or  tuberous  at  the  bottom.  Grew. 

Kno  bbiness.  n.f.  [from  knobby.]  The  quality  of  having  knobs. 

Kno'bby.  adj.  [from  knob.] 

1.  Full  of  knobs. 

2.  Hard ;  ftubborn.  '  > 

The  informers  continued  in  a  knobby  kind  of  obftinacy,  re* 
folving  ftill  to  conceal  the  names  of  the  authors.  Howel. 

To  Knock,  v.  n.  [cnucian,  Saxon  ;  cnoce ,  a  blow,  W^ellh.] 

1.  To  clalh  ;  to  be  driven  fuddenly  together. 

Any  hard  body  thruft  forwards  by  another  body  contiguous, 
without  knocking ,  giveth  no  noiie.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

They  may  fay,  the  atoms  of  the  chaos  being  varioufly 
moved  according  to  this  catholick  law,  muft  needs  knock 
and  interfere.  Bentley’s  Sermons. 

2.  To  beat,  as  at  a  door  for  admittance. 

V  illain,  I  fay  knock  me  at  this  gate, 

And  rap  me  well ;  or  I’ll  knock  your  knave’s  pate.  Shak. 

Whether  to  knock  againft  the  gates  of  Rome, 

Or  rudely  vifit  them  in  parts  remote, 

fT  o  fright  them,  ere  deftroy.  Sbakefpeare' s  Corio/anus. 

I  bid  the  rafeal  knock  upon  your  gate. 

And  could  not  get  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it.  Shakefp. 

For  harbour  at  a  thoufand  doors  they  knock' d. 

Not  one  of  all  the  thoufand  but  was  lock’d.  Dryden. 

Knock  at  your  own  breaft,  and  afk  your  foul, 

If  jhofe  fair  fatal  eyes  edg’d  not  your  fword.  Dryden. 

3.  To  Knock  under.  A  common  expreflion,  that  denotes  when 
a  man  yields  or  fubmits. 

To  Knock,  v.  a. 

1.  To  affect  or  change  in  any  refpeiSt  by  blows. 

How  do  you  mean  removing  him  l 
■ — Why,  by  making  him  incapable  of  Othello’s  place  ; 
knocking  out  his  brains.  Sbakejpeare's  Othello. 

He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  prilon  doors 
fet  open  to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty.  Locke. 

Time  was,  a  fober  Englilhman  would  knock 
His  fervants  up,  and  rife  by  five  o’clock  ; 

Inftrudt  his  family  in  ev’ry  rule 

And  fend  his  wife  to  church,  his  fon  to  fchool.  Dryden. 

2.  To  dafh  together  ;  to  ftrike ;  to  collide  with  a  fliarp  noiie. 

So  when  the  cook  faw  my  jaws  thus  knock  it, 

She  would  have  made  a  pancake  of  my  pocket.  Cleaveland. 

At  him  he  lanch’d  his  fpear,  and  pierc’d  his  breaft ; 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock’d  his  head. 

And  lay  fupine ;  and  forth  the  fpirit  fled.  Dryden. 

’Tin 
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’Tis  the  fport  of  flatefmen, 

When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together, 

And  fall  by  one  another.  Rowe . 

3.  To  Knock  down.  To  fell  by  a  blow. 

He  began  to  knock  down  his  fellow  citizens  with  a  great 
deal  of  zeal,  and  to  fill  all  Arabia  with  an  unnatural  medley 
of  religion  and  bloodfhed.  Addifon' s  Freeholder ,  N°.  50. 

A  man  who  is  grofs  in  a  woman’s  company,  ought  to  be 
knocked  down  w'ith  a  club.  Clarijfa. 

4.  To  Knock  on  the  head.  To  kill  by  a  blow  ;  to  deftroy. 

He  betook  himfelf  to  his  orchard,  and  walking  there  was 
knocked  on  the  head  by  a  tree.  South's  Sermons. 

Excefs,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man  on  the  head-, 
or  with  a  fever,  like  fire  in  a  ftrong-water-fhop,  burns  him 
down  to  the  ground.  Grew' s  Cofmol. 

Knock,  n.f  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  fudden  ftroke  ;  a  blow. 

Some  men  never  conceive  how  the  motion  of  tie  earth 
fhould  wave  him  from  a  knock  perpendicularly  directed  from 
a  body  in  the  air  above.  Brown's  V Agar  Err.  b.  vii. 

Ajax  belabours  there  an  harmlefs  ox, 

And  thinks  that  Agamemnon  feels  the  knocks.  Dryden. 

2.  A  loud  ftroke  at  a  door  for  admiffion. 

Guifcard,  in  his  leathern  frock, 

Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice-repeated  knock  : 

Thrice  with  a  doleful  found  the  jarring  grate 
Rung  deaf  and  hollow.  Dryden' s  Boccacc. 

Kno'cker.  n.f.  [from  knock.’] 

1.  He  that  knocks. 

2.  The  hammer  which  hangs  at  the  door  for  ftrangers  to  ftrilce. 

Shut,  fhut  the  door,  good  John  !  fatigu’d,  I  faid. 

Tie  up  the  knocker ,  fay  I’m  fick.  I’m  dead.  Pope. 

To  Knoll,  v.  a.  [from  knell.]  To  ring  the  bell,  generally 
for  a  funeral. 

Had  I  as  many  fens  as  I  have  hairs, 

I  would  not  wifh  them  to  a  fairer  death. 

And  fo  his  knell  is  knoli'd.  Shakefpcare' s  Macbeth. 

To  Knoll,  v.  n.  To  found  as  a  bell. 

If  ever  you  have  look’d  on  better  days, 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoli'd  to  church.  Shakcfp. 
Knoll,  n.f.  A  little  hill.  Ainf. 

Knop.  n.f.  [A  corruption  of  knap.]  Any  tufty  top.'  Ainf 
Knot,  n.f  [cnorca,  Saxon;  knot,  German;  knutte,  Dutch; 
knotte ,  Erfe.] 

1.  A  complication  of  a  cord  or  firing  not  eafily  to  be  difen- 
tangled. 

He  found  that  reafon’s  felf  ’now  reafons  found 
To  fallen  knots,  which  fancy  firft  had  bound.  Sidney. 

As  the  fair  veflal  to  the  fountain  came, 

Let  none  be  ftartled  at  a  veftal’s  name, 

Tir’d  with  the  walk,  fhe  laid  her  down  to  reft ; 

And  to  the  winds  expos’d  her  glowing  breaft. 

To  take  the  frefhnefs  of  the  morning  air. 

And  o-ather’d  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair.  Addifon. 

2.  Any  figure  of  which  the  lines  frequently  interfedl  each  other. 

Garden  knots,  the  frets  of  houfes,  and  all  equal  figures, 
pleafe  ;  whereas  unequal  figures  are  but  deformities.  Bacon. 
Our  fea-wall’d  garden,  the  whole  land, 

Is  full  of  wreeds,  her  faireft  flowers  choked  up. 

Her  knots  diforder’d.  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 

It  fed  flow’rs  worthy  of  paradife,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon, 

Pour’d  forth  profufe  on  hill  and  dale,  and  plain.  Milton. 
Their  quarters  are  contrived  into  elegant  knots,  adorned 
with  the  moft  beautiful  flowers.  More. 

Henry  in  knots  involving  Emma’s  name, 

Had  half-exprefs’d,  and  half-conceal’d  his  flame 
Upon  this  tree  ;  and  as  the  tender  mark 
Grew  with  the  year,  and  widen’d  with  the  bark, 

Venus  had  heard  the  virgin’s  foft  addrefs. 

That,  as  the  wound,  the  paffion  might  increafe.  Prior. 

3.  Any  bond  of  aflbeiation  or  union. 

Confirm  that  amity 

With  nuptial  knot ,  if  thou  vouchiafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona.  Shakefp.  Henry  VI. 

Richmond  aims 

At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother’s  daughter. 

And  by  that  knot  looks  proudly  on  the  crown.  Shakefp. 

I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began,  and  not  unknit  himfelf 
The  noble  knot  he  made.  Shakcfpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

Why  left  you  wife  and  children, 

Thofe  precious  motives,  thofe  ftrong  knots  of  love.  Shak. 

Not  all  that  Saul  could  threaten  or  perfuade. 

In  this  clofe  knot ,  the  finalleft  loofenefs  made.  Cowley. 

4.  A  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood  caufed  by  the  protuberance 
of  a  bough,  and  confequently  by  a  tranfverfe  direction  ot 
the  fibres.  A  joint  in  an  herb. 

Taking  the  very  refufe  among  thofe  which  ferved  to  no  life, 
being  a  crooked  pilfcce  of  wood,  and  full  of  knots,  he  hath 
carved  it  diligently,  when  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do.  Wifd. 
Such  knots  and  crofliiefs  of  grain  is  objeded  here,  as  will 
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hardly  fuffer  that  form,  which  they  cry  up  here  as  the  only  juft 
reformation,  to  go  on  fo  fmoothly  here  as  it  might  do  in 
Scotland.  '  King  Charles . 

5.  A  confederacy  ;  an  aflbeiation  ;  a  fmall  band. 

Oh  you  panderly  rafealsj  there’s  a  knot,  a  gang,  a  confpi- 
racy  again  ft  me.  Shakef.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

What  is  there  here  in  Rome  that  can  delight  thee? 

Where  not  a  foul,  without  thine  own  foul  knot , 

But  fears  and  hates  thee.  Ben.  Johnfons  Catiline. 

A  knot  of  good  fellows  borrowed  a  fum  of  money  of  a 
gentleman  upon  the  king’s  highway.  L'  Ejhange. 

I  am  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who  make  requeft 
that  you  would  give  notice  of  the  window  where  the  knight 
intends  to  appear.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

6.  Difficulty;  intricacy. 

A  man  fhall  be  perplexed  with  knots  and  problems  of  bufi- 
nefs,  and  contrary  affairs,  where  the  determination  is  dubious, 
and  both  parts  of  the  contrariety  feem  equally  weighty ;  fo 
that,  which  way  foever  the  choice  determines,  a  man  is  fure 
to  venture  a  great  concern.  South’s  Sermons, 

j.  Any  intrigue,  or  difficult  perplexity  of  affairs. 

When  the  difeovery  was  made  that  the  king  was  living, 
which  was  the  knot  of  the  play  untied,  the  reft  is  fhut  up  in 
thecompafs  of  fome  few  lines,  becaufe  nothing  then  hindered 
the  happinefs  of  Torifmond  and  Leonora.  Dryden' s  Dufrefn. 

8.  A  duller  ;  a  collection. 

The  way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the  fky, 
which  is  a  meeting  or  knot  of  a  number  of  fmall  ftars,  not 
feen  afunder,  but  giving  light  together.  Bacon’s  Ejfays. 

In  a  piClure,  befides  the  principal  figures  which  compofe  it, 
and  aie  placed  in  the  midft  of  it,  there  are  lefs  groups  or 
knots  of  figures  difpofed  at  proper  diftances,  which  are  part3 
of  the  piece,  and  feem  to  carry  on  the  fame  defign  in  a  more 
inferior  manner.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy. 

To  Knot.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  complicate  in  knots. 

Happy  we  who  from  fuch  queens  are  freed. 

That  were  always  telling  beads  : 

But  here’s  a  queen  when  fhe  rides  abroad 

Is  always  knotting  threads.  Sidley. 

2.  To  intangle;  to  perplex. 

3.  To  unite. 

The  party  of  the  papifts  in  England  are  become  more 
knotted ,  both  in  dependence  towards  Spain,  and  amongftthem- 
fe]ves>  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

To  Knot.  v.  n. 

1.  To  form  buds,  knots,  or  joints  in  vegetation. 

Cut  hay  when  it  begins  to  knot.  Mortimer  s  Hufbandry , 

2.  To  knit  knots  for  fringes. 

Kno'tberrybush.  n.f.  A  plant.  Ainf. 

Kno'tgrass.  n.f.  {knot  and  grafs.]  A  plant. 

Kno'tted.  adj.  [from  knot.]  Full  of  knots. 

The  knotted  oaks  fhall  fhow’rs  of  honey  weep.  Dryden. 
Kno'ttiness.  n.f.  [from  knotty.]  Fulnefs  of  knots ;  uneven- 
nefs  ;  intricacy ;  difficulty. 

Virtue  was  reprefented  by  Hercules  naked,  with  his  lion  s 
fkin  and  knotted  -club :  by  his  oaken  club  is  fignified  reafon 
ruling  the  appetite ;  the  knottinefs  thereof,  the  difficulty  they 
have  that  feek  after  virtue.  P eacham  on  Drawing. 

KnoTty.  adj.  [from  knot.] 

1 .  Full  of  knots. 

I  have  feen  tempefts,  when  the  fcolding  winds 
Have  riv’d  the  knotty  oaks*  Shakefp.  Julius  Ccefar. 

The  timber  in  fome  trees  more  clean,  in  fome  more  knotty  : 
try  it  by  fpeaking  at  one  end,  and  laying  the  ear  at  the  other  , 
for  if  it  be  knotty,  the  voice  will  not  pafs  well.  Bacon. 

The  knotty  oaks  their  lift’ning  branches  bow.  Rofcommon. 
One  with  a  brand  yet  burning  from  the  flame,  ^ 

Arm’d  with  a  knotty  club  another  came.  Dryden  s  JEn. 

Where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  crown’d. 

Now  knotty  burrs  and  thorns  difgrace  the  ground  . 

Come,  fhepherds,  come,  and  ftrew  with  leaves  the  plain ; 
Such  funeral  rites  yourDaphnis  did  ordain.  Dryden. 

2.  Hard ;  rugged. 

Valiant  fools 

Were  made  by  nature  for  the  wife  to  work  with : 

They  are  their  tools ;  and  ’tis  the  fport  of  flatefmen, 

When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together. 

And  fall  by  one  another.  Rowe’s  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

3.  Intricate;  perplexed;  difficult;  embaraffed.  ^ 

King  Henry,  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  reign,  when  the 
kingdom  was  caft  in  his  arms,  met  with  a  point  of  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  knotty  to  folve,  able  to  trouble  and  con  oun  t e 
.  wifeft  kings.  Barn's  HmryV II. 

Princes  exercifed  ikill  in  putting  intricate  queftions;  and 
he  that  was  the  beft  at  the  untying  of  knotty  difficulties,  carried 
the  prize.  .  L'tjlrange. 

Some  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untie.  Dryden. 

They  compliment,  they  fit,  they  chat, 

Fight  o’er  the  wars,  reform  the  flate  ; 

A  thoufand  knotty  points  they  clear,  . 

''Fill  fupper  and  my  wife  appear. 
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lo  KNOM  .  v.  a.  prctcr.  1  knew-,  I  have  known.  [  cnapan 
Saxon. j  j 

1.  To  perceive  with  certainty,  whether  intuitive  or  difeur- 
five. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know 

The  end  of  this  day’s  bufuiefs  ere  it  come !  Shakejpeare. 
1  he  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal,  becaufe  it  is  known 
with  God  and  with  men.  Wild,  iv.  i. 

1  he  gods  all  things  know.  Aiilton. 

Not  from  experience,  for  the  world  was  new. 

He  only  from  their  caule  their  natures  knew.  Denham. 
We  doubt  not,  neither  can  we  properly  lay  we  think  we 
admire  and  love  you  above  all  other  men  :  there  is  a  certainty 
in  the  propefition,  and  we  know  it.  Dry  den. 

W  hen  a  man  makes  ufe  of  the  name  of  any  fimple  idea, 
which  he  perceives  is  not  underllood,  or  is  in  danger  to  be 
miftaken,  he  is  obliged  by  the  'aws  of  ingenuity,  and  the  end 
of  fpeech,  to  declare  his  meaning,  and  make  known  what  idea 
he  makes  it  Hand  for.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  informed  of;  to  be  taught. 

Ye  fhall  be  healed,  and  it  lhall  be  known  to  you  why  his 
hand  is  not  removed  from  you.  I  Sa.  vi  3. 

Led  on  with  a  defire  to  know 

What  nearer  might  concern  him.  Milton. 

One  would  have  thought  you  had  known  better  things  than 
to  expect  a  kindnefs  from  a  common  enemy.  L'Ejlrange. 

3.  To  diftinguifh. 

Numeration  is  but  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and  giving 
to  the  whole  a  new  name,  whereby  to  know  it  from  thofe  be¬ 
fore  and  after,  and  diftinguifh  it  from  every  fmaller  or  greater 
multitude  of  units.  Locke. 

4.  To  recognife. 

What  a  monftrous  fellow  art  thou,  thus  to  rail  on  me,  that 
is  neither  known  of  thee,  nor  kn-ws  thee  ?  Shakejpeare. 

They  told  what  things  were  done  in  the  wav,  and  how  he 
was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread.  Lu.  xxiv.  35. 

At  nearer  view  be  thought  he  knew  the  dead. 

And  call’d  the  wretched  man  to  mind.  Flatman. 

Tell  me  how  1  may  know  him.  Alilton. 

5.  To  be  no  ftranger  to. 

What  are  you  ? 

—  A  moft  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune’s  blows. 

Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  forrows. 

Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.  Shak.  King  Lear. 

6.  To  converfe  with  another  fex. 

And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife.  Gen.  iv.  4. 

7.  To  fee  with  approbation. 

They  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me;  they  have  fet  a  feig- 
nioty  over  themfelves,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  Hojea. 

To  Know.  t>.  n. 

1.  To  have  clear  and  certain  perception  ;  not  to  be  doubtful. 

I  kn  tv  of  a  furety  that  the  Lord  hath  fent  his  angel,  and 
delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod.  ALL  xii.  1 1. 

2.  Not  to  be  ignorant. 

When  they  know  within  themfelves  they  fpeak  of  that 
they  do  not  well  know,  they  would  neverthelefs  feem  to  others 
to  know  of  that  which  they  may  not  well  fpeak. 

Bacon  s  EJJays ,  N°.  27. 

Not  to  knew  of  things  remote,  but  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 

Is  the  prime  wifdom.  Milton. 

In  the  other  world  there  is  no  confideration  that  will  fling 
onr  confciences  more  cruelly  than  this,  that  we  did  wickedly, 
-when  we  knew  to  have  done  better  ;  and  chofe  to  make  our- 
felves  miferable,  when  we  underftood  the  way  to  have  been 
happy.  Tillotjon’s  Sermons. 

They  might  underhand  thofe  excellencies  which  they 
blindly  valued,  fo  as  not  to  be  farther  impofed  upon  by  bad 
pieces,  and  to  know  when  nature  was  well  imitated  by  the 
mod  able  mailers.  Dry  den's  Dufrefnoy . 

3.  To  be  informed. 

The  prince  and  Mr.  Poins  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins 
and  aprons’,  and  fir  John  mull  not  knoiv  of  it. 

Shakejpeare' s  Henry  IV. 
There  is  hut  one  mineral  body,  that  we  know  of,  heavier 
than  common  quickfilver.  Boyle. 

4.  To  KNOw/^r.  To  have  knowledge  of.  A  colloquial  ex- 
preffion. 

He  faid  the  water  itfelf  was  a  good  healthy  water ;  hut  for 
the  party  that  own’d  it,  he  might  have  more  difeafes  than  he 
knew  for.  Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

5.  Vi?  Know  of  In  Shakejpeare,  is  to  take  coguifance  of  5  to 

examine. 

Fair  Hermia,  queftion  your  defires  ; 

Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 

Whether,*  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father’s  choice, 

You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun, 

For  ay  to  be  in  fhady  cloifler  mew’d.  Shakejpeare. 

Kno'wable.  adj.  [from  knjW.~\  Cognofcible  ;  pofhbie  to  be 
difeovered  or  underllood. 

Thefe  are  refolved  into  a  confcfTed  ign  nance,  and  I  fhall 


not  purfue  them  to  their  old  afylum  ;  and  yet  it  may  he,  there 
is  'more  knowahle  in  thefe  than  in  lefs  acknowledged  my- 
fleries.  Glanv.  See  J. 

’Tis  plain,  that  under  the  law  of  works  is  comprehended 
alfo  the  law  of  nature,  knowahle  by  reafon,  as  well  as  the 
law  given  by  Mofes.  Locke. 

Thefe  two  arguments  are  the  voices  of  nature,  the  unani¬ 
mous  fufflages  of  all  real  beings  and  fubllances  created,  that 
are  naturally  knowahle  without  revelation.  Bentley. 

Kno'wer.  n.J  [from  know  J  One  who  has  fkill  or  know- 
ledge. 

If  we  look  on  a  vegetable  as  made*  of  earth,  we  mufl 
have  the  true  theory  of  the  nature  of  that  element,  or  we 
miferably  fail  of  our  fcientifical  afpirings;  and  while  we  can 
only  fay  ’tis  cold  and  dry,  we  are  pitiful  knowers.  Glanv. 

I  know  the  refpedl  and  reverence  which  in  this  addrefs  I 
ought  to  appear  in  before  you,  who  are  a  general  knower  of 
mankind  and  poetry.  Southern . 

Kn  o' wing.  adj.  [from  how.  ] 

1 .  Skilful ;  well  i  n  fir  u  died  ;  remote  from  ignorance. 

You  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear. 

That  he,  which  hath  our  noble  father  flain, 

Purfu’d  my  life.  '  ‘  Shak.  Hamlet. 

The  knowlngejl  of  thefe  have  of  late  reformed  their  hy¬ 
pothecs.  _  Boyle. 

What  makes  the  clergy  glorious  is  to  be  knowing  in  their 
profeffion,  unfpotted  in  their  lives,  adlive  and  laborious  in 
their  charges.  South. 

The  neceffity  of  preparing  for  the  offices  of  religion  was  a 
leflon  which  the  mere  light  and  didlates  of  common  reafon, 
without  the  help  of  revelation,  taught  all  the  knowing  and  in¬ 
telligent  part  of  the  world.  South's  Sermons. 

Gio  Bellino,  one  of  the  firft  who  was  of  any  confideration 
at  Venice,  painted  very  drily,  according  to  the  manner  of  his 
time :  he  was  very  knowing  both  in  architecture  and  per- 
fpedlive.  Dryden’s  Dufrefnoy. 

All  animals  of  the  fame  kind,  which  form  a  fociety,  are 
more  knowing  than  others.  Addljon’s  Guardian * 

2.  Confcious intelligent. 

Could  any  but  a  knowing  prudent  Caufe 
Begin  fuch  motions  and  affign  fuch  laws  ? 

If  the  Great  Mind  had  form’d  a  different  frame. 

Might  not  your  wanton  wit  the  fyllem  blame  ?  Blackmore. 

Kno'wing.  n.  J.  [from  know .J  Knowledge. 

Let  him  be  fo  entertain’d  as  fuits  gentlemen  of  your  knowing 
to  a  ftranger  of  his  quality.  Shakejpeare. 

Kno'wingly.  adv.  [ from  knowing. ]  With  fkill ;  with  know¬ 
ledge. 

He  knowingly  and  wittingly  brought  evil  into  the  world. 

More's  Divine  Dialogues. 
They  who  before  were  rather  fond  of  it  than  knowingly  ad¬ 
mired  it,  might  defend  their  inclination  by  their  reafon. 

Dry  den  s  Dufrefnoy. 

To  the  private  duties  of  the  clofet  he  repaired,  as  often 
as  he  entered  upon  any  bufinefs  of  confequence :  1  fpeak 
knowingly.  Atterbury  s  Sermons. 

Knowledge.  n.J.  [from  know.'] 

1.  Certain  perception  ;  indubitable  apprehenfion. 

•  Knowledge,  which  is  the  highell  degree  of  the  fpeculative 
faculties,  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  affirmative 
or  negative  propofitions.  Locke. 

2.  Learning;  illumination  of  the  mind. 

Ignorance  is  the  curfe  of  God, 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heav’n.  Shakefp. 

3.  Skill  in  any  thing. 

Do  but  fay  to  me  what  I  fhould  do. 

That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 

And  I  am  preft  unto  it.  Shak.  Merchant  of  Venice . 

4.  Acquaintance  with  any  fadl  or  perfon. 

The  dog  ftraight  fawned  upon  his  mafter  for  old  know - 
ledge.  Sidney. 

That  is  not  forgot. 

Which  ne’er  I  did  remember  ;  to  my  knowledge 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him.  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 

5.  Cognifance  ;  notice. 

Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou  fhouldft: 
take  knowledge  of  me,  feeing  I  am  a  ftranger  ?  Ruth  ii.  10. 

A  Hate’s  anger  fhould  not  take 
Knowledge  cither  of  fools  or  women.  Ben.  Jchnfoiis  Catil. 

6.  Information  ;  power  of  knowing. 

I  pulled  oft  my  headpiece,  and  humbly  entreated  her  par¬ 
don,  or  knowledge  why  fhe  was  cruel.  Sidney. 

To  Knowledge,  v.  a.  [not  in  ufe.J  To  acknowledge;  to 
avow. 

The  prophet  Hofea  tells  us  that  God  faith  of  the  Jews, 
they  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me ;  which  proveth  plainly, 
that  there  are  governments  which  God  doth  not  avow :  for 
though  they  be  ordained  by  his  fecret  providence,  yet  they  are 
not  knowledged  by  his  revealed  will.  Bacon’s  holy  War. 

ToK nu'bble.  v.  a.  [ knipler ,  Danifh.J  To  beat.  Skinner. 
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.  ■  KNU'CKLK.  n.J.  [cnucle,  Saxon  ;  knockle,  Dutch.] 

j.  The  joints  of  the  fingers  protuberant  when  the  fingers 
clofe. 

Thus  often  at  the  Temple-ftairs  we’ve  feen 
Two  tritons,  of  a  rough  athletick  mien, 

Sourly  difpute  fome  quarrel  of  the  flood, 

With  knuckles  bruis’d,  and  face  befmear’d  in  blood.  Garth. 
1.  The  knee  joint  of  a  calf. 

We  find  alfo  that  Scotch  fkinck,  which  is  a  pottage  of 
ftrong  nourifhment,  is  made  with  the  knees  and  finews  of 
beef,  but  long  boiled  :  jelly  alfo,  which  they  ufed  for  a  refto- 
rative,  is  chiefly  made  of  knuckles  of  veal.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 
3.  The  articulation  or  joint  of  a  plant. 

Divers  herbs  have  joints  or  knuckles ,  as  it  were  flops  in 
their  germination  ;  as  gillyflowers,  pinks,  fennel,  and  corn. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory. 
To  Knu'ckle.  v.n.  [from  the  noun. J  Tofubmit:  I  fuppofe 
from  an  odd  cuftom  of  ftriking  the  under  fide  of  the  table 
with  the  knuckles,  in  confelfion  of  an  argumental  de¬ 
feat. 

Knu'ckle d.  adj.  [from  knuckle. J  Jointed. 

The  reed  or  cane  is  a  watry  plant,  and  groweth  not  but  in 


the  water :  it  hath  thefe  properties,  that  it  is  hollow,  and  it  is 
knuckled  both  ftalk  and  root ;  that,  being  dry,  it  is  more  hard 
and  fragile  than  other  wood  ;  that  it  putteth  forth  no  boughs, 
though  many  ftalks  out  of  one  root.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijlory. 

Knuff.  n.  f  [perhaps  corrupted  from  knave ,  or  the  fame  with 
chuff. ]  A  lout.  An  old  word  preferved  in  a  rhyme  of  pre- 
didtion. 

The  country  knuffs ,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick,  . 

With  clubs  and  clouted  fhoon, 

Shall  fill  up  Duflendale 

With  flaughtered  bodies  foon.  Hayward. 

Knur.  \n-f-  [ knor ,  German.]  A  knot;  a  hard  fub- 

Knurle.  J  fiance. 

The  ftony  nodules  found  lodged  in  the  ftrata,  are  called  by 
the  workmen  knurs  and  knots.  JVoodward's  Met.  Foff. 

Koned  for  knew.  Spender. 

To  Kyd.  v.  n.  [corrupted  probably  from  cuS,  Saxon.]  To 
know. 

But  ah,  unjuft  and  worthlefs  Colin  Clout, 

That  kydjl  the  hidden  kinds  of  many  a  weed  ; 

Yet  kydjl  not  one  to  cure  thy  fore  heart  root, 

Whofe  rankling  wound  as  yet  doth  rifely  bleed.  Spenjer . 
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